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OOPvftiaHT.   H94,  sywoiCATe  pu»Li»MiNa  commW. 
OOWdlOHT,     TI9I,    •TNgiCATB    FUBU«Mma  ( 


PREFATORY    NOTE. 


The  principal  points  in  which  the  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY  differs  from  other  dictionaries  are  fully  di» 
i  in  the  Preface,  but  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  following : 

(1)  Compound  Words  are  inserted  under  the  first  element  of  the  compound,  and  not  in  the  place  they  would 
occupy  in  strictly  alphabetical  order,  if  the  second  element  were  taken  into  account.  Thus  Ant-beak  is  inserted  after 
Ant,  and  not  ifter  Antatrophic. 

(2)  The  Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  a  key  to  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  several 
pages,  but  the  division  into  syllables  has  been  based  solely  on  pronunciation,  and  with  no  reference  to- the  etymology 
of  the  vpord.  In  syllables  wherein  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  not  forming  diphthongs,  only  that  one  of  them 
which  gives  its  sound  to  the  syllable  bears  a  diacritical  mark,  the  others  being  treated  as  mute.  Thus,  in  brSad,  sea, 
floai,  the  o  is  mute,  the  syllables  being  pronounced  as  if  spelt  hrld,  se,Jidl.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  bear  a 
mark  upon  the  accented  syllable,  as  dl'-tlr. 

(3)  The  Etymology  will  be  found  enclosed  within  brackets  immediately  following  each  word.  To  understand 
the  plan  adopted,  let  it  be  noted  (1)  that  retrogression  is  made  from  modem  languages  to  ancient;  and  (2)  that  when 

after  a  word  there  appears  such  a  derivation  as  this — "  In  Fr.  .  .  .  Sp.  .  .  .  Port.  .  .  .  Ital.  .  .  .  from  Lat " 

the  meaning  is,  not  that  it  passed  through  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  French  before  reaching  English,  but  that 
there  are  or  have  been  analogous  words  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian,  all  derived,  like  the  English,  from 
a  Latin  original. 


LIST    OF    ABBREVIATIONS. 


The  following  List,  which  contains  the  principal  abbreviations  employed  in  the  Universal  Dictionary^ 
is  inserted  here  for  the  convenience  of  persons  using  the  work  for  the  first  time.  A  full  list,  containing  also  the  chief 
abbreviations  in  general  use,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  final  volume. 


A.N.    ADglO'Norman. 
Arab.    Arabic. 
Aram.     Aramaic. 
Arm.     Armor  ican. 
A.S.     Anglo  Saxon. 
Assyr.     Assyrian. 
Boeh.     Bohemian,  or 

Czech. 
Bret.     Bas  Breton,  or 
Celtic  of  Brittany. 
Celt.     Celtic. 
Chal      Chaldee. 
Dan.     Danish. 
Dut.     Dutch. 
E.    Eastern,  or  East. 
E.  Aram.    East  Aramaean, 
generally  called  Chaldee. 
Eng.  English,  or  England. 
Eth.     Ethiopic. 
Flem.     Flemish. 
Fr.     French. 
Fries.     Friesland. 
Fria.     Frisian. 
Gael.    Gaelic, 
tier.     German. 
Goth.    Gothic 
Gr.     Greek. 
Gris.     Language  of  the 
Orison?. 

Heb.     Hebrew. 

Hind.     Hindustani. 

Icei.     Icelandic. 

Ir.    Irish. . 

Ital.     Italian. 

Lat.     Latin. 

Lett.     Lettish,  Lettonian. 

L.  Ger.     Low  German,  or 
Piatt  Deutsch. 

Lith.     Lithuanian. 

Mag.     Magyar. 

MediseT.  Lat.     MediseTal 
Latin. 

M.  H.  Ger.    Middle  High 
German. 

Mid    Lat.     Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ap's. 

N.     Npw. 

N.  H.  Ger.    New  High 
German. 


Norm.     Norman. 

Norw.     Norwegian,  Norse. 

O.     Old. 

O.H  Ger.    Old  High 

German. 
0.  S.     Old  Saxon. 
Pers.     Persian. 
Phoenic.     Phoenician. 
Pol.     Polish. 
Port.     Portuguese. 
Prov.     Provencal. 
Provinc.     ProvinciaL 
Rabb.     Rabbinical. 
Rubs.     Russian. 
Sam.    Samaritan. 
Sanac.     Sanscrit. 
SerT.     SerTian. 
Slav.    Slavonian. 
Sp.     Spanish. 
Sw.     Swedish. 
Syr.    Syriac. 
Teut.     Teutonic. 
Turk.    Turkish. 
Walaoh.     Walachian. 
Wei.     Welsh. 
a.y  or  flfy.     adjective. 
adv.    adverb. 
art.    article. 
conj.    conjunction. 
interj.    interjection. 
pa.  par,   past  participle, 
parlicip.    participial. 
prep,    preposi  tioii . 
pr.par.  present  participle. 
pro,    pronoun. 
s.ySubst.yOT subatan.  Bub- 

atantive  or  noun. 
V.  i.    verb  intransitive. 
0,  t,    verb  transitive. 

ablat.    ablative. 

accus.    accusal  ive. 

agric.     agriculture. 

aig.    algebra. 

anat.     anatomy. 

antiq      an  tiquities. 

aor.    aorist. 

approx.    approximate,  -ly. 

arch,    architecture. 


archseol.    archseology. 

arith.    arithmetic. 

astro  1.     astrology. 

astron.    astronomy. 

auxil.    auxiliary. 

Bib.     Bible,  or  Biblical. 

biol.     biology. 

hot.     botany. 

carp,     carpentry. 

Cent.     Centigrade. 

cf.    compare. 

C.G-  S.  Centimetre-gramiue- 
aecond. 

chem.    chemistry. 

Ch.  hist.    Church  history. 

chron.    chronology. 

class,    classical. 

cogn.     cognate. 

comm.    commerce. 

comp.     comparative. 

compos,     composition. 

conchol.     conchology. 

contr.     contracted,  or  con- 
traction. 

crystaUog.    crystallogra- 
phy. 

def.     definition. 

der.     derived,  derivation. 

dimin.     diminutive. 

dram,  drama,  dramatically. 

dynam.     dynamics. 

E.    East. 

eccles.    ecclesiastical. 

econ.    economy. 

e.  g.     €X€Tnpli  gratia=loT 
example. 

elect,    electricity. 

entom.    entomology. 

etym.    etjTnology. 

ex.    example. 

f.,  or  fem.     feminine. 

fig-  figurative,  figuratively. 

fort,     fortification. 

fr.    from. 

freq.     frequentative 

fut.     future. 

gen.     general,  generally. 

gend.    gender 

g«nit.    geaitive. 


geog.    geography. 
geol.    geology, 
geom.     geometry. 
gram,     grammar, 
her.     heraldry, 
hist,     history, 
hor.     horology, 
hortic    horticulture. 
hydrauL    hydraulics. 
hydros,    hydrostatics. 
1.  e.     id  €st=th&t  is. 
ichthy.    ichthyology. 
Jbid.    ibide7n=i)i6  same, 
imp.     impersonal. 
imper.     imperative, 
indie,    indicative, 
infin.     infinitive, 
intens.    intensitive. 
lang.     language. 
Linn.     Liun^us. 
lit.     literal,  literally, 
mach.     machinery, 
m.  or  masc.     masculine, 
math,    mathematics, 
mech.     mechanics, 
med.     medicine,  medicaJ. 
met.    metaphorically. 
metAl.    metallurgy, 
metaph.     metaphysics. 
meteorol.     meteorology, 
meton.     metonymy. 
mil.,  milit.     military, 
min.,  miner,     mineralogy, 
mod.    modem, 
myth,     mythology, 
N.    North. 
n.  or  neut.     neut. 
nat.    phil,     natural  philo- 
sophy, 
naut.    nautical, 
nomin.     nominative, 
numis.     numismatology, 
obj.     objective, 
obs.    obsolete, 
ord.     ordinary, 
ornith.     ornithology, 
palseont.     palaeontology, 
pass,    passive. 
path,    pathology. 


perf.    i>erfect, 

pers.    person,  personal - 

persp.    perspective. 

phar.     pharmacy. 

phil.     philosophy. 

pliilol.     philology. 

phot,     photography. 

phren.     phrenology. 

phya.     physiology. 

pl.jplur.     plural. 

poet,     poetry,  or  poeticftl- 

polit.    econ.      poUtioU 
economy. 

poss.     possessive. 

pref.    prefix. 

prea.     preFent. 

pret.     preterite. 

prim,     primary. 

priv.     privative. 

prob.    probable,  probably 

pron.     pronounced. 

proa,     prosody. 

peychol.     psychology. 

pyrotech.     pyrotechnic!. 

q.v.    (?uori t'(df=which«»« 

rhet.     rhetoric. 

Scrip.     Scripture. 

sculp,     aculpture. 

sing      singular. 

S.     South. 

sp.  gr.     speciiic  gravity. 

spec,     special,  spect^ly, 

Buff.    euflSx. 

sup.     supine. 

purg.    surgery , 

tech      ttchnical. 

theol.     theology. 

trig,    trigonometry. 

ty  pog.    ty  pography, 

var.     variety. 

viz.     namely, 

W.    West. 

zool.    zoology, 

*  Rare,  or  obsolet*. 

t  Unusual,  or  special  colm' 
ages. 

=  equivalent  to,  or  signi- 
fying. 

\  Nota  bene  —  take  notlo* 


rhetorical— Rhine 


4001 


i'hilosophy  of  Rhetoric,  dml,  in  the  year  lK2u, 
Archbishop  Whately  issued  bis  Kleinents  0/ 
Kitetoric.  Campbell  (Phil,  0/  Hhetoric,  bk.  i., 
cli.  i.^considera  the  art  the  same  as  fh>quence, 
and  defines  it  as  "That  iirtor  taU-nt  by  which 
the  discourse  is  adapted  to  its  end.''  and  states 
that  the  ends  of  speaking  (or  writing)  arc  re- 
ducible to  four,  to  enligliten  tlie  understand- 
ing, to  please  the  imagination,  to  move  the 
I'assions,  or  to  influence  the  will.  Uroadly 
speaking,  the  aim  of  rhetoric  is  to  exjiound 
the  rules  governing  prose  composition,  or 
speech  designed  to  influence  the  judgment 
or  the  feelings.  It  includes,  therefore,  withia 
its  province,  accuracy  of  expression,  the 
structure  of  periods,  and  figures  of  speech. 

2.  The  art  which  teaches  oratory  ;  the  rules 
which  govern  the  art  of  spe^iking  with  pro- 
priety, elegance,  and  force. 

3.  Rlietoric  exhibited  in  language  ;  artilicial 
eloquence,  as  opposed  to  natural  or  real  elo- 
quence ;  declamation  ;  showy  omtory. 

"  He  ficquired  a  bountlleAa  comtunnd  of  tlie  rhetoric 
III  Mhicti  the  vulgar  express  hatred  and  eontemiit."— 
Stacatilay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  iv. 

•  4.  The  power  of  persuading  or  influencing : 
as,  the  rhetoric  of  the  eyes. 

rhe-tor'-ic-al,  *rhe-tor-lc-all,  a.    (Lat. 

rlu'loriciis,  from  Gr,  pTjT0pi«6s  (Hiit"riko$) ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  retorico.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhetoric  ; 
involving  or  containing  rhetoric ;  oratorical, 
declamatory. 

"  SenteDtious  ahnwere.  0  let  tliem  fall  1 
Tbeir  cadence  is  rhetoricuf." 

Crashau!:  On  the  Death  of  a  Oentteinan. 

rh&-tor'-ic-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  rhetorical;  -hj.] 
In  a  rhetorical  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  ;  like  a  rhetorician. 

"  Elegantly  adorned,  rhetorical  I !/  proDOunced."— 
Prynne:  I  Histrio-MiUttj:.  p.  385. 

•  rhe-tor'-i-cate,  v.i.  [Low  Lat,  rhetoriaitus, 
pa.  par.  of  rhetoricor,  from  Lat.  rftp/or=a 
rhetorician.]    To  act  the  orator  ;  to  rhetorize. 

"  I  do  not  heighten  or  rhctoricnte  at  all  in  these 
liftrticuIarB."— lt'H(fr?nHd  ;   )yorkii,  ii,  49. 

•  rhe-tor-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Rhetoricate.]  Tlio, 
act  or  practice  of  rhetoricating ;  rhetorical 
am  pi  ifl  cation. 

"  Certainly  such  rhetorications  &a  this  cannot  be  in- 
tended for  nny  but  such  as  are  of  the  very  weakest 
capacity."— J/ore ;  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  (.,  ch.  x- 

rhet-or-i'-clan, .';.  &  a.     [Fr.  rhetoricien.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  teaches  or  professes  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  or  the  principles  and  rules  of  correct 
and  elegant  speaking  and  writing  ;  a  professor 
or  teacher  of  oratory. 


2.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric. 

3.  A  public  speaker,  espec.  one  who  de- 
claims for  show  ;  an  orator. 

"  His  natural  elociuence  moved  the  euvj'  of  practised 
rhetiiriciaiig.'—Afacaulay :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch,  iv. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Becoming  or  suiting  a  master 
of  rhetoric. 

"  Boldly  presum'd  with  rhetorician  pride. 
To  hold  of  any  question  either  side." 

Blackmore :  Creation,  lii. 

•  rhe'-tor-ize,  v.i.  &  /.     [Eng.  rhetor;  -ice.] 

A.  Intrnns.  :  To  play  the  orator;  to  de- 
claim. 

B.  Trails.  :  To  represent  by  a  figure  of 
oratory  ;  to  introduce  by  a  rhetorical  device. 

"  A  certain  rhetorized  woman  whom  he  calls  mother." 
—Milton :  Apology  for  Smectymnuut. 

•rhef-or-S^,  s.    [Rhetor.]    A  rhetorician. 

"The.'wime  profession  with  the  rAe/ori«#at  Rome."— 
/lac/cei     Life  of  Williama.  i.  72. 

rheum  (1),   *  rewme,  *  rheume.  s.    [Fr. 

rht'iime,  fmrn  Lat.  rheu 'na ;  Gr.  pfvtxa(rheu>nii) 
—  a  flowing,  a  flux,  rheum,  from  pe'w  (rho), 
fut.  pevaofxat  (rlieusomai):=  to  Qovi  \  Sp.  reujna; 
Ital.  retiina,  retim.] 

Pathol. :  A  defluxion  of  fluids  on  any  part  ; 
specif.,  an  inflaiumatory  action  of  the  mucus 
glands,  attended  with  an  increased  and  an 
altered  state  of  the  excreted  fluids.     (Parr.) 

"  A  palsy  struck  his  arm  ;  his  sparkling  eye 
Waa  quench 'd  in  rhmtriui  of  age  " 

Cowper :  Tusk,  ii.  723. 

rhe'-um  (2),  s.  (Gr.  pi^oK  (rheon),  pa  (rha) 
=  common  rhubarb,  from  Wui  =  the  Volga, 
near  which  it  grows.] 

Bot.  :  Rhubarb;  a  genus  of  Polygoneae. 
Calyx  inferior,  petaloid,  six-partite ;  stamens 


about  nine  ;  ovary  superior  ;  ovule  one,  erect ; 
styles  three,  reflexed  ;  »tigina,  peltate,  entire; 
aclieninm  three-an^jlcd,  winged,  with  the 
withered  calyx  at  the  base,  llheum  Rhnpnn- 
lirttm  [RnAPnNTir'f.M],  i.-'  kn"\vii  im  the  (.'oni- 
Qiou  or  Oar>leu  Rlnil'iirli.  [Kmiharu,  1.]  It. 
nJRi-innle  (?),  or  R.  jvilmatum  (?),  is  the  ofllcinal 
Rhubarb  (Rhubarb,  2].  R.  Iditodi,  in  tlu' 
Punjaub  Himalaya,  from  «.200  to  14,000  feet, 
with  H.  MoorcrofiiaiLum  and  It.  speci/nrnie,  are 
the  cliief  sources  of  the  Himalayan  or  Indian 
officinal  rhubarb.  It  is  less  active  than  the 
common  kind.  Tlie  stalks  of  R.  Evwdi  are 
eaten  by  the  Hindoos.  Other  Indian  species 
are  R.  WehbUmum,  R.  ndbUe,  R.  arborenm,  wliicli 
yields  no  much  honey  that  the  grouml  undcr 
the  jtlant-;  is  wet  with  it,  and  R.  Cinnharitinm, 
said  to  poison  goats  in  Sikkim.  U.  nivlntalnvi 
grows  in  China  and  Siberi;i.  Tlie  ronts  of 
R.  Kiln's  are  used  by  the  Arabs  as  an  acidulous 
medicine,  and  its  leaf-stalks  in  the  prepara- 
tiun  of  sherbet. 
If  Rhei  radix:  [Rhubarb,  2.]. 

rheu'-ma,   9.      (Lat.   &  Gr.]     The  same  as 

Rheum  (1). 
rheu-map'-y-ra,  a.    Rheumatic  fever. 

rheamar-tlLn'-tis,  $.    Acute  l-hellmati^m 

uf  the  joints. 
rhefi-mzit'-ic*    *  rheu  -ma-tic,    *  rheu- 

m&t-ick,  "  rheu-mat-icke,  «.     (l-at. 

rhi-iiuuiticus,  froniGr.  pi- vfiaTiKo^ {r he iiniat il:o.'<), 
frnin  pfvfj.a  (rheuma),  genit.  pevp-aros  (rhfxma- 
tos)  =  rheum  ;  Fr.  rheumatique  ;  Sp.  rennnitiro; 
Ital.  reiimatico,  rematico.]     [Rheum  (1).] 

L  Of  or  peiiaining  to  rheumatism ;  of  the 
nature  of  rheumatism. 

TT  In  pathology,  there  are  rlieumatic  artliri- 
tis,  bronchitis,  fever,  gout,  ophthalmia,  para- 
lysis, pericarditis,  &c. 

2.  Causing  rheumatism. 

"  This  raw,  rhentnatic  day."— SAatetp.  ■  Merry  Wives 
of  Windmr,  lit.  1. 

3,  Aft'ected  by  or  suffering  from  rheumatism. 

"  If  I  were  feeble,  rheumatic,  or  cold. 
These  were  true  sijjna  that  I  were  waxed  old." 

Drayton  :  Henry  to  Hoiamond. 

H  The  Rheumatics :  Rheumatic  pains  ;  rheu- 
matism.    (I'lilgar.) 

rheu'-mai-tism,,  s.  [Lat.  rheujnatismus ;  Gr. 
pevp.aTio'iio';  (rheuiiintismos),  from  pevfia  (rkeu- 
ina).]     [Kheuma  (I).] 

Pathol.  :  Acute  articular  rheumatism  or 
rheumatic  fever  is  produced  by  the  presence 
In  the  blood  of  a  poisonous  material  (probably 
lactic  acid  in  excess),  generated  within  the 
system  by  some  derangement  of  the  nutritive 
and  elementary  processes.  The  ordinary 
causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  sudden 
chill,  sitting  in  wet  clothes  or  in  a  cold  draught, 
and  scarlatina  also  sometimes  produces  it  in 
children.  It  is  a  distinctly  hereditary  disease, 
chiefly  attacking  persons  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  no  time  of  life  is  exempt. 
Afl'ections  of  tlie  heart  are  present  in  most  acute 
cases,  i>articularly  pericarditis,  with  the  blow- 
ing, bellows-like  murmur  so  characteristic  of 
this  complication,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  [>eniia- 
nent.  It  is  usual  f')r  many  attacks  to  follow 
through  life,  and  in  the  young  chorea,  or  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  is  a  common  sequent.  The  joints 
become  swollen,  red,  hot,  and  painful  even  to 
agony.  Relief  of  pain  and  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  are  the  most  necessary  indications  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  rheumatism.  It 
frequently  becomes  chronic,  and  assumes  other 
fornts  as  well  as  the  articular,  or  rheumatism 
of  the  joints,  such  as  myalgia,  or  muscular 
rheumatism,  wry-neck,  lumbago,  gonorrlioeal 
rheumatism,  and  .4  rlhritis  defornvins,  in  which 
deformity  and  twisting  of  the  joints  is  the 
most  nroiiiiiient  characteristic 

rheumatism -root.  s. 

Rot. :  J:-ffr.'t,nia  'Uphylla. 

*rheu-ma~tis'-mal.  a.  [Eng.  rheumfitism; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to.  or  of  tlie  nature  of  rheu- 
matism ;  rheumatic. 

rheu'-ma-tlze,  s.  [See  def.I  A  provincial 
and  Scotch  corruption  of  rheumatism. 

rheu' -mastoid., '1.   (Rug.  rlieumnt{isni)  ;  -aid.] 
Pathol.  :    Resembling  rheumatism.     There 
is  a  rhfinwtt-'id  arthritia. 

rheum'-in.  .V-.  [Eng,  rheninia);  .in,]  [Chrybo- 

PHANH'-ACID.] 


•  rheu  ~m^,  i.     (Eng.  rheum  (1)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  rheum  ;  cimsisliug  of  rheum  ;  ot 
the  nature  of  rheum. 

2.  Causing  rheum, 

"  And  t«ni|>t  the  rheumy  and  uoparfod  ftlr 
To  iwld  uiitu  hlA  sickiit^u  T  " 

Shaketp  :  JuUui  Ca$ar.  U.  L 

3.  Affected  with  rheum. 

"  Tou«h  old  l.iii'kniT.  with  hi«  vyem  grown  rKettmw.' 
—Carlyle:  Freitrh  AVc,  bk.  v.,  ch.  11. 

rhox'-i-a,  .1.  (Lat.  =:alkanet  (Anchusa  tine- 
toria),  nut  the  motlern  genus.] 

Rot. :  A  genus  of  Melastomaeea".  containing 
the  American  Deer  grasses  or  Meadow  beauties. 

rhlg'-O-lene,  -■'.  (Gr.  plyo^  (rhigos)  —  (TOat. 
colli,  and  Liit.  ohiuii  =  oil.)  A  petroleum 
naphtha,  pinposcd  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  as  a  local  aniPsthetic.  It  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  spray  in  nunor  opera- 
tions, producing  intense  cold  by  its  evipora- 
tion. 

'  rhime.  s.    [Ruvmk.] 

•  rhim'-y,  a.    [Rhvmy.] 

rhin-.  pre/.    [Rhino-.] 

rhi'-na,  s,  (Gr.  pc?  (rhis),  genit.  pivo^  (rhirios) 
=  the  nose.] 

/<-;)//f(/.  ;  Angel -fish  (q.v.),  Monk  -  fish.  It 
approaches  the  Rays  in  general  form  and 
hal'its.  Almost  cosniopolitiin  in  temperate 
and  tropical  seas.     (Thaumas.) 

rhin-a-c&n'-thus.  s.  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  aKav6a  (akantha)  =.  a  thorn.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Erantheme».  Rhinacan- 
thtis  communis  (=  Jitsticia  ntisiUa)  is  a  shrub 
four  or  live  feet  high,  found  in  the  south  of 
India.  The  fresh  root  and  leaves  bruised  and 
mixed  with  lime  juice  are  given  by  the  Hin- 
doos for  ringworm,  Malabar  or  Dhobee'a 
(Washerman's)  itch,  &c. 

rhin-ais-thet'-ics, .';.  (Pref.  rhin- (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  aio-eTjTtKos  (a.i.'ithP!ikos)  =  of  or  for  percep- 
tion, j     Odour  sensations.     (Rossiter.) 

rhin'-al.  a.  [Gr.  pi's  (rhis),  genit.  pivo^  (rhinoa) 
—  tlie  nose;  Eng.  adj.  suff".  -at.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  nose. 

rhi-n&n-thid'-e-ss,    rhi-n^n-tha'-^e  £e, 

5.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  rhiuanth{iis) ;  Lat.  fein.  pL 
adj.  sufl*.  -ideie,  -ocete.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Scrophulariaceie.  In- 
florescence, as  a  rule  entirely  centripetal,  or 
aestivation  quineuncial  or  irregularly  imbri- 
cated, one  of  the  lateral  segments  being  gene- 
rally external,  the  two  upper  ones  always 
internal.  (Bentham.)  Tribes ;  Sibthorpese. 
Buddleea;.  Digitaleeie,  Veroniceae,  Buchnerese, 
Gerardicj",  and  Eui)hrasiea'. 

rhi-n^n'-thus, .«.  [Pref.  rhin-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
ay6o<;  ((nithos)  —  a  flower.  Named  from  the 
form  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot. :  Yellow-rattle  ;  The  typical  genus  of 
Rhinanthide*  (q.v.).  Calyx  inflated,  four- 
toothed,  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  laterally 
compressed,  entire,  with  a  t*.)otli-like  appen- 
dage or  lobe  on  each  side,  lower  lip  plane, 
three-lobed  ;  ovules  many  ;  capsule  two-celled, 
compressed.  One,  Rhiiiaiithits  Crida-galii, 
with  two  sub-species,  major  and  vxinor,  is 
British.  The  corolla  is  yellow,  with  the  lobes 
of  the  upper  lip  and  the  anthers  bluish. 

'  rhin-is'-ter,  s.    [Pref.  rhin-,  and  Gr.  dor^p 

(rK./.7)  =  aHtar.] 

ZonloiJii  : 

1.  A  synonym  of  Condylura  (q.v.), 

2.  A  lapsed  genus  of  Rhinocerotidie. 

rhi-na-tre'-ma,  $.  [Pref.  rhina-,  and  Gr. 
Tprjixa.  (Irema)  =" a  hole.] 

Zonl.  :  A  genus  of  Cieciliadje(q.v.),  with  on« 
species,  from  Cayenne. 

rhind'-mart, «'.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Scots  Levy :  A  word  of  occasional  occurrence 
in  the  reddendo  of  charters  in  the  north  of 
Scotlantl,  to  signify  any  sjteoies  of  horned 
cattle  given  at  Martirunas  as  part  of  the  rent 
or  feu-duty.     (BpU.) 

Rhine  (1),  5.     (Lat.  Rhrmm;  Oer.  Ithein.] 

(!eog.  :  A  river  running  between  France  and 

Geniiany. 

•f  Cofi/pdrration  of  the  Rhine:  [Co-vkkdrra- 

tion]. 


boil.  b6^;  p6ut»  J<f^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  TCcnophon,  e^ist.    ph  —  t 
-ciaa.    tian  —  s^ian.    -ticn,  -sioa  ^  sliun;    tion,    sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.      ble,    die,  Ac  =  brl,  d^L 
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Rhine  loess,  s.    (I.oiss.I 

Rhlne-wlncs,  s.  pi.  A  general  tci-ro  for 
wines  ni:ule  from  the  grapes  grown  on  the 
bordersofthelthine,  butniorespecitlcallyfriini 
th.)se  of  the  RheingRU,  a  district  in  the  south- 
west of  Nass.au,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the 
ar.-hlijshopric  of  Mayence.  The  best  while 
Rliine-winea  nre  Joliannisberg.  Hochheimcr, 
Rndesheimer,  Steinbcrger,  R,othcnberger,  mid 
Markolininner.  The  Asmanushauser  is  tiie 
best  known  of  the  red  wines. 
rbine  (2),  rhene,  s.  [A.S.  ryne  =  &  water- 
course; Wei.  rhyn  =  &  channeL]  A  water- 
course ;  a  wide  ditch  or  dike. 

"  Sediiein.K.r  .  .  .  waa  Interii-cted  by  m»ny  deep  Rnd 
wide  th'ncl.c«  yhhh.  In  that  cottutry.  nre  called 
rhtnrx:  —Miicaulaj/ :  But.  Eng.  ch.  v. 

rhi-nel'-lus,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from  pi'j 
(rhiS),  gemt.  /iiw  {rhinos)  —  the  nose.) 

FalKord.  :  A  genus  of  Clupeida;,  from  the 
Dpper  Cretaceous  of  Mount  Labanon. 

rliin-en-9e-phil'-io.a.  [Rhinencephalon.] 
Anal. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rbinencepha- 
lon. 
rliin-en-9epli'-a-lon, ».    [Pref.  rhln-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  iyitt4>a\os  (mgkephalos)  =  the  brain.) 

Crimp.  Anat.;  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
brain,  consisting  chieliy  of  gray  substance, 
and  giving  origin  to  the  small  nerves  which 
proceed,  through  the  foramina  of  the  ethmoid 
Done,  to  the  nose. 
rhine'- st5ne,  «.     An    imitation  of  a  cut 

diamund,  usually  of  paste  or  straas  (q.v.). 
fllin-ich-thya,  ».  [Pref.  rhin-,  and  fir.  .xSxt 
(icWA!is)  =  aash.) 

Ichthy. :  Long-nosed  Dace  ;  a  genns  of  Cy- 
prinidK,    from   the   fresh    waters  of  NortJi 
America. 
rllin-l-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  rMn(a);  liSt 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -idt^.l 

IMky. :  A  family  of  Plagiostomons  Fishes, 
gection  Batoidei.  No  anal  flu,  two  dorsals ; 
spiracles  present.  Pectorals  large,  with  tlie 
tesal  portion  prolonged  forwards,  but  not 
attached  to  the  head. 
rhi-ni'-tis,  t.  Inaammation  of  the  nose. 
rbi'-no,  ».  [Etym.  doubtfol.)  Money,  coin, 
gold  or  ailver.    (Slang.) 

rhi-no-,  rliin-,  pre/.    [Gr.  pi's  (rhis),  gcnit. 

p.^o!  (rhinos)  =  (I)  the  nose,  (2)  the  nostrils.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  Uie  nose  or  the  nostrils ; 
nasal. 

rlu-nd-bS-t'-i-dae,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
bat(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -id/B.] 

1.  Ichthy  :  A  family  of  Plagiostomons  Fishes, 
section  Batoidei.  Tail  long  and  strong,  with 
two  well-developed  dorsals,  and  a  longitudinal 
fold  on  each  side ;  caudal  developed.  Disc 
not  excessively  dilated,  the  rayed  portion  of 
the  pectorals  not  being  continued  to  the 
snout.  Three  genera  :  Rliynchobatus,  Rhino- 
batus,  and  Trj'gonorhina. 

2.  PalcEoni. :  Apparently  commenced  in  the 
Oolite. 

fhi-no-bJif -us, «.  fPref.  rhino-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  balls  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  typical  genus  of  Rhino- 
batidSB,  with  twelve  species,  from  tropical  and 
sub-trnpical  seas.  Cranial  cartilage  produced 
Into  a  long  rostral  process,  the  space  between 
it  and  the  pectond  being  tilled  by  a  membrane. 
Dorsals  without  spine,  both  at  a  great  dis- 
tance behind  the  ventrala ;  caudal  without 
lower  lobe. 

2.  PaJ(ront. :  One  species,  from  the  Chalk 
Of  Mount  Lebanon,  has  been  referred  to  thii 
genas.    [Spathobatis.J 

•  r]u-n4-9er'-J-al,  *  rlu-n5-9er'-i(c-al, 

a.    [Rhinoceros.]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie 
rliin»tcerns  ;  resembling  the  rhinoceros. 
rbi-nog'-^r-^d,  a.   [Eng.  rhinocer(os);  -oid.l 
Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  tlie  genus 
Bbdnoceros.    (Sicholson:  Palmnt.,  ii.  S29.) 

rlii-n69  -er-os  (The  class,  pi.  is  rIu-nS9- 
er-d'-te?,  but  the  form  rlu-n69'-er-68-ef 
la  in  ordinary  use),  *  ri-n69'-er-6s,  *  rhi- 
Il69'-er-6t,s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.piroKepa)s(r/iiJio- 
keros):  pi?  (rhis).  genit.  pii/d?  =  (rhinos)  =  the 
nose,  and  »t€'pas  (keras)  =  a  horn.) 


1.  Zoology: 

(V)  The  sole  recent  genns  of  the  family 
Rliinocer.>tidie(q.v,).  It  falls  naturally  into 
three  sections,  which  some  zoologists  raise  to 
the  rank  of  genera. 

(o)  Rhinoceros:  Adults  with  a  single  large 
compressed  incisor  above  on  each  side,  occa- 
sionally a  small  lateral  one,  below  a  very  snia  1 
median,  and  a  very  large  procumbent,  pointed, 
lateral  incisor ;  nasiil  bone  pointed  in  front ; 
single  nasal  horn  ;  skin  very  thick,  and  raised 
into  strong,  definitely-arranged  folds.  There 
are  two  well-marked  species:  (1)  Rhinoceros 
iLnicomis  (Liiimeus;  iiulicus,  Cuvier),  now- 
found  wild  only  in  the  terai  region  of  Nepa 
and  BhoUin  and  in  Assaui,  though  it  had 
formerly  a  much  wider  geogiapliical  range  ; 
(2)  R.  sondaicus  (or  jammis,  Cuvier).  the 
Javan  Rhinoceros,  is  smaller,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
folds  of  the  skin,  and  bv  the  small  size  or 
absence  of  the  horn  in  the  female.  Found 
near  Calcutta,  in  Burmah,  Malay  Peninsula, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  probably  Borneo.  R. 
unicornis  WHS  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
seen  probably  for  the  first  time  by  modern 
Europeans  when  one  was  sent  to  the  Icing  of 
Portugal  from  India  in  1513. 

(b)  Ceraiorhimis:  The  folds  are  not  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  the  first  section.  There  is  a 
well-developed  nasal,  and  a  small  frontal  horn, 
separated  by  an  interval.  The  name,  R.  sii- 
nvitrensis  has  possibly  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  species,  and  two  animals  in  the 
ZoologiciU  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  presented 
considerable  diflferences  of  form  and  colour. 
Dr.  Sclat«r  named  one  of  them  R.  lasiotis,  the 
Hairy-Eared  Rhinoceros.  Geographical  range 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jai'an  Rhino- 
ceros, but  it  does  extend  into  Bengal. 

(c)  Atdodns,  with  two  well-marl<ed  species, 
peculiar  to  Africa.  Incisors  rudimentary  or 
wanting,  well-developed  anterior  and  posterior 
horns  in  close  contact ;  skin  without  detinite 
permanent  folds.  R.  bir-rnis,  the  Common 
Two-horned  Rhinoceros,  is  the  smaller,  and 
has  a  pointed  prehensile  lip.  It  ranges  from 
Abyssinia  to  Cape  Colony,  but  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  attacks  of  English  sports- 
men  are  rapidly  reducing  its  numbers.  Two 
varieties  are  said  to  exist,  R.  bicornis  major 
and  R.  bicornis  minor.  Specimens  in  whicli 
the  posterior  horn  has  attained  a  length  as 
great  as  or  greater  than  the  anterior  have  also 
been  separated  under  the  specific  name  of 
R.  keitloa  [Keitloa],  but  with  scarcely  suffl- 
cient  reason.  R.  simus,  Burchell's,  the  Square- 
mouthed,  or  White  Rhinoceros,  has  a  square 
truncated  lip,  browses  on  grasses,  and  fre- 
quents open  country.  It  is  tlie  largest  of  the 
feniily,  an  adult  male  standing  over  six  feet 
at  the  shoulder.  The  epithet  White  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  tlie  animal  is  a  dingy  slate-colour. 
A  local  variety  in  which  tlie  horn  has  a  forward 
rake  is  sometimes  described  as  R.  oswelUi. 

(2)  Any  individual  of  the  genns  Rhinoceros 
[(1)].  The  rhinoceros  is  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  terrestrial  mammal,  except  tlie  ele- 
pliant,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  hippopota- 
mus and  tapir,  it  is  allied.  Tliey  are  of  low  intel- 
ligence, and  usually  harmless,  but  when  pro- 
voked they  display  considerable  ferocity,  and, 
though  app.arently  so  clumsily  formed,  can 
run  with  great  speed.  Only  one  is  produced 
at  a  birth.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  used  for 
food ;  in  the  East  Indies,  the  skin,  which  is 
said  tc  be  bullet-proof  at  short  distances,  is 
used  for  shields,  and  in  South  Africa  it  is 
made  into  whips. 

2.  Pnlmont.:  R.  prichygnatliits,  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Greece,  was  apparently  intermediate 
between  ii.  btcoriiM  and  />'.  sim-us.  Four  species, 
all  bicom,  formerly  inhabited  Britain:  R. 
tichorhinns,  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  (q.v.), 
from  the  Brick-earths  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
R.  hemitmhus  (Falc,  leptorhinus,  Owen),  li. 
vKgiu-hinus  (leptorhinus^  Cuvier  &  Falc.) 
and  R.  elruscu.1,  of  Pliocene  age.  The  one- 
horned  Indian  type  was  well  represented 
(R.  siialensis,  E.  palanndicns)  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene of  the  sub-Himalayan  region.  R.  schleir- 
vuichrri,  of  the  late  PLuropean  Miocenes,  pos- 
sessed incisors  and  was  bicom. 

rhinoceros-beetle,  s. 

Entcnn. ;  Oryctes  rhinoceros,  so  called  from  a 
horn  or  protuberance  on  its  head.  [OBYtriEs.) 

rhinoceros-bird,  •. 

Ornithology  : 

1,  Buphafja  afrlcona,  the  African  Beef-eater, 


or  Ox-pecker.  [BfPHAOA.]  It  is  also  a  fre- 
quent companion  of  the  rhinoceros,  to  which, 
besides  being  of  service  in  ridding  him  of 
many  of  the  insects  that  infest  his  hide,  it  is 
said  to  perform  the  friendly  jinrt  of  sentinel, 
uttering  sharp,  shrill  cries  on  the  approach  of 
danger. 
2.  ThesameasRHraooEao»-HORNniaL(q.T.). 

rhinoceros-bush,  t. 

But.  :  ,S/ric'u.  rhirtoerrotis,  a  composite  cover- 
ing wide  tracts  of  country  in  the  South  Alricaa 
Karroo. 

rhinoceros-chameleon,  t. 

ZooU  :  Chamefieon  rhinoccratits.  from  Mada- 
gascar. There  is  a  horn-like  tubercle  at  the 
end  of  the  muzzle. 

rhlnoceros-hombill,  t. 

Ornilh. :  Bucerosrhinoreros,  from  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  Borneo,  Called  also  Rhinoceros- 
bird. 

rhlnoceros-ticfc,  s. 

Entom. :  Ixodes  rhinooeriniu,  parasitie  OD 
Jihiruxeros  bicornis, 

rhi-no9-er-6t'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  rhinoctrot ;  -Ic.) 
*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rhinoceros.    (Th» 

World,  No.  160.) 
2.  (In  this  sen.se,  from  Mod.  Lat.  rMnr^cer- 

oti<lrr):  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the 

family   RhinocerotidiB  (q.v.).     (i'licj/c.  Brit. 

(ed.  9th),  XV.  429.) 

rhi-no9-«r-6t'-i-dse.  t  rhi-no  jer'-i-dse, 

s.  pi.     [Lat.  rhvnoKTos.  genit.  rhinocerot(is), 
Thinoccr(os);  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idiE.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Perissodactyla  (q.v.). 
Head  large,  skull  elongated ;  brain  cavity 
very  small  for  size  of  skull ;  limbs  stout  and 
of  moderate  length.  Three  completely  de- 
veloped toes,  each  with  distinct  broad  rounded 
hoof^oneach  foot.  Mammffi  two,  inguinaU 
eyes  small ;  hairy  covering  scanty  ;  one  or 
two  median  horns  on  face,  of  a  more  or  less 
conical  form,  and  recurved,  often  growing  to 
a  length  of  throe  or  even  four  feet,  and  com- 
posed of  a  solid  hardened  mass  of  epidermic 
cells,  growing  from  a  cluster  of  long  dermal 
papiUte,  which  present  the  appearance  of  a 
mass  of  agglutinated  hairs.  One  recent  genus. 
[2]  Distribution  now  restricted  to  Africa  and 
portions  of  the  Indian  and  Indo-Malayan 
regions. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  onward. 
Several  forms  have  been  described  from 
America.  Remains  of  a  primitive  perisso- 
dactylic  form,  from  which  the  Rhinocerotidas 
may  have  descended,  have  been  found  in  the 
Eocene  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  HjTacodon 
and  Aceratherium  (with  four  toes),  fiom  the 
Miocene,  had  no  nasal  horn  ;  Diceratherium, 
of  the  same  age,  had  a  pair  of  tubercles  on 
the  nasal  bones,  apparently  supporting  hoin» 
side  by  side.    [Rhinoceros,  2.) 

trhi-n6-che'-ti-dS8,».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rhino- 
clut(us):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -Wk.) 

Ornith. :  In  older  classifications  a  family  of 
Grallse,  with  one  genus  Rhinochetus  (q.v.). 

rhi-no-che-ti'-nre,  j.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
chet(us):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutt  -ma:.] 

Ornilh. :  A  sub-family  of  GruidK,  with  one 
genus,  Rhinochetus  (q.v.),  though  Sundevall 
places  here  the  genus  Pedioiiornus  of  Gould, 
sometimes  classed  with  the  Charadriidae  and 
sometimes  with  the  Turnicidse. 

rhi-no-che'-tiis,  s.    (Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
Xainj  (chaile)  =  long,  flowing  hair.) 

Ornith. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Rhinoclietinae,  with  a  single  species,  Rkin^- 
chelm  jubatus,  from  New  Caledonia.  It  is  a 
bird  of  a  bluish  ash  colour,  partaking  some- 
wh.it  of  the  appearance  of  a  Rail,  a  Plover 
and  a  Heron. 

rhi-no-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  rtino-,  and  Gr. 
Hepixa  (tlenna)  =  skin.) 

Zool. :  A  genns  of  Engystomatiilre  (in  older 
classifications  made  the  type  of  a  family,  Rlii- 
nodermatidiP,  which  is  now  frequently  merged 
in  the  fir.st-named  family).  Fingen,  with  a 
slight  rudiment  of  web;  toes  incompletely 
webbed.  There  is  a  single  species,  Rhinoder- 
ma  dariirtnii,  from  Chili.    (Boulenger.) 

t  rhi-n6-der-ma.f -i-dss.  ».  ji.  Plo"!-  Lat. 
rhinoderma.,  geiiit^  rhinodermatiis) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    (Rhikodekma.) 


Bte,  at,  laro,  amidst,  what.  AU,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pJt.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
OP.  wore,  welt  work.  wh6.  son :  mute.  cub.  cure,  vnite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  oe  =  o ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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'ffbi'-nd-doil.  8.  [Gr.  pi<;  (rhis),  geuit.  ptfos 
{rhinos)  =.  tlie  uose;  suIT.  -otiuu.J 

Ichthy, :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family 
Rhiuodontidaj,  witli  asi[tj,'le  sjwciea,  WLinmion 
typicus,  a  gigantic  shark,  known  to  exceed 
tifty  feet  in  lenyUi.aml  said  to  attain  seventy. 
Common  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Indian 
Oct-an.  It  i3  liarmlesH,  the  teeth  being  smull 
and  numerous,  in  broad  bands.  Suoutbroad, 
shurt,  and  tlat ;  eyes  very  small. 

rhi~no-d6n'-ti'd£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rAino- 
doii,  genit  rhinodonl(U) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj. 
sufif.  -idcE.] 

Icntky. :  A  family  of  Selachoidei  (q.v.).  No 
nictitatinj;  membranes  ;  anal  tin  present ;  two 
dorsals,  the  first  nearly  opposite  to  the 
ventrals,  without  spine  in  front;  mouth  and 
nostrils  near  extremity  of  snout. 

rhi-ndd'-o~ras,  s.  [Pref.  Thino-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  doras,  from  Gr.  S6f>v  ((/or(i)  — a  spear.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  SiloridEe.  from  the 
rivers'  of  tropical  South  America  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic.  Tnere  is  a  series  of  bony  scutes 
aloug  the  middle  of  the  side, 

jrlii-nd-gla-nx'-ii^,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  Thino- 
glan(is);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  a<lj.  sutf.  -irui.] 

Ichthy.:  A  group  of  Siluridie  (q.v.).  Two 
dorsals  ;  six  barbels  ;  ventials  inserted  below 
posterior  rays  of  first  dorsal.  Two  genera : 
Rliinoglanis,  of  which  a  single  exami)le,  an 
inch  and  a  half  loni,',  has  been  obtained  from 
Gondoroko,  on  the  Upper  Nile;  and  Callo- 
mystax,  from  the  Ganges  and  Indus. 

Thi-no-gla'-nis,  s.  [Pref.  rkinn-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  gkini^,  from  Gr.  yAans  {giants) -=3  &  shad.] 
[Rhinoglanina.] 

Ihi-no-gry'-phus,  $.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Lat. 
gnipku^.]     [GRVPU3.] 

Omith. :  Turkey  Vulture  ;  a  genus  of  Sarco- 
rhamphina,  with  one  species,  Rhiiwgryphus 
aura,  sometimes  separated  from  Catharfces  on 


BHINOORYPHUS  AORA. 

account  of  its  peculiar  perforated  nose,  but 
classed  with  that  genus  by  older  taxonomists. 
Range,  from  North  America  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  is  about  thirty  inches  long;  plum- 
age black  with  purplish  gloss  ;  head  and  neck 
bright  red,  which  fades  rapidly  after  death. 

Thi'-no-Uth,  s.     [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  Atflos 
(Uthos)  —  a,  stone.] 

Pathol. :  A  concretion,  consisting  of  the 
phosphate  and  carl)f'nate  of  liine  and  mag- 
nesia with  mucus,  sometimes  arising  in  the 
nasal  cavities. 

Xlu-no-ldph'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tUjio- 
lo2}h(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Horseshoe  Bats ;  a  family  of  Micro- 
chiroptera.  Bats  with  well-developed  foli- 
aceous  cutaneous  appendages  surrounding 
nasal  apertures,  and  large,  generally  separated 
cars,  without  a  tragus.  The  molars  are 
acutely  tubercular,  enabling  them  to  crush 
tlie  hard  cases  of  Coleoptera,  which  form  a 
lari;e  portion  of  their  food.  From  temperate 
and  tropical  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
from  Ireland  to  New  Ireland.  There  are  two 
sub-families :  (1)  Phyllorhininie.  and  (2) 
Rhinolophinae,  with  a  single  genus,  Rhino- 
lophus  (q.v.). 

rhi-nol-o-phi'-nsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  rhino- 
loph(u^):    I^t.    fem.     pi.    adj.    suff.    -ince.] 

[RaXNOLOPHID^.] 

rhi-nol'-o-phus,  «.    [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
Aot^o?  {lophos)  —  a  crest.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Rhinolophinje, 
with  twenty-four  species,  ha\iiig  approxi- 
mately the  range  of  the  family.  Intemperate 
regions  the  species  hibernate  in  dry  and  warm 


hiding-places  during  tlie  winter;  in  warmer 
Ffgious  tliey  frequent  hill-ranges,  and  many 
are  cloUied  with  long  dense  fur.  Tlie  most 
important  species  will  be  found  in  this 
Dictionary  uuder  their  popular  names. 
2.  Palceont. :  Begins  in  the  Eocene. 

rhi-no-njTc'-ter-is,  a.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  ny'/erijf  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pliyllorhinre  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Jihinonycieris  aurantiaca,  the 
Orange-coloured  Bat.  The  genus  is  interme- 
diate between  Triaenopsand  Phyllorhina,  agree- 
ing more  closely  with  the  former.    {Dobson.) 

rhi-no-pliry-ni-dse,  s.  pU  [Mod.  Lat.  rhi- 
nophrijn{ns) ;    Lat.   foni.   pi.  adj.   sulT,    -idic] 

[RmNOPHRYNUS.] 

rhi-no-phry'-uus,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
<PpvfT}  (phruiu)  =  a  toad.] 

Zool,  :  A  geuus  of  Bufonidse.  Parotids  ab- 
sent, transverse  jirocesses  of  sacrum  large, 
fingers  free,  toes  webbed,  tips  not  dihited. 
One  species,  Rhimiphrynus  dorsalis,  from 
Mexico.  It  is  somet  inn?s  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate family,  Bhinophrynidai. 

rhi-noph'-yl-la,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr, 
ipvWof  {pkullon'j  ^  a  leaf.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.),  with  one 
species,  Rhinophylla  pumilio,  from  Bahia, 

*  rhl'-no-plast,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
jrAauTtu  {phisso)  ■=.  to  mould,]  A  person  hav- 
ing an  artificial  nose.     [Rhinoplastic] 

"  The  caunlQg  idolaters  who  had  made  Mr.  Clint  a 
rhinoptatt." — Haily  Telegraph,  Juue  9.  IS85. 

rhl-no-plas'-tic,  a.  [Fr.  rhinoplastique.\ 
[Rhinoplast.]    Forming  a  nose. 

rhinoplastic -knife*  s. 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  in  the  Tagliacotian 
operation  for  artificial  nose.  ' 

rliinoplastic-operation,  s. 

Surg.  :  A  surgical  operation  for  forming  an 
artificial  nose,  or  for  restoring  one  partially 
lost.  Also  called  the  Taliacotian  or  Taglia- 
cotian operation,  from  Jaspar  Tagliacozzi,  a 
surgeon  of  Bononia,  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced about  1553.  Tagliacozzi  obtained  the 
piece  for  the  replacement  by  dissection  from 
the  shoulder  or  arm  of  the  patient.  Listcm 
introduced  the  plan  of  cutting  the  piece  from 
the  forehead  of  the  noseless. 

rhi'-no-plas-ty,  s.  [  Rhisoplastic]  The 
same  as  Huinoflastic-opekatiok  (q.v.), 

rhi-no-po'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
jrw/*a  (pQina)  =  a  cover.] 

Zool. :  The  srde  genus  of  the  group  Rluno- 
pnmata,  of  the  sub-f<tmily  Emballonuriose. 
There  is  a  single  species,  JiJtinopoma  micro- 
phijlhun,  ranging  from  Egypt,  through  Asia 
Minor,  to  India  and  Burma.  It  is  a  small  Bat, 
about  two  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  about 
the  same  length.  The  fur  is  short,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  back 
naked ;  the  limb-bones  are  long,  rendering 
the  animal  active  in  walking.  Common  in 
ruins  in  Egypt,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  Egyptian  Rhinopome. 

rhi-no-pd'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  pi.  of 
rhinopoma.]    [Rhixopoma.] 

rlii'-nd-p6me,  ».    [Rhinopoma.] 

rhi-nop'-ter-a,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
irrepoi/  (ptcron)  =a  wing.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Myliobatidse  (q.v.), 
with  seven  species  from  tropical  and  sub- 
tropiial  seas.  Tlie  teeth  are  broad,  flat, 
tessellated,  in  five  or  more  series,  the  middle 
being  the  broadest,  the  others  decreasing  in 
width  outwards.  Tail  very  slender,  with  a 
dorsal  fin  before  the  serrated  spine, 

2.  Palceont.  :  [ZygobatisJ. 

rhi-no-rhoB'-a.  s.    [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr.  piut 

{rh>:6)  —  to  flow.] 

Pathol. :  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  nos- 
ti-ils.    Called  also  Ozaina. 

rhi-no-sau'-riis,  s.     [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
aaiipo'i  {^uros)  =  a  lizard.] 
Palteont. ;   A    genus    of   Labyrinth odonts, 

group  Brachyopiua,  from  the  Lias. 

rhi'-no-SCOpe,  s.  [Pref.  rhino-,  and  Gr. 
o-KOTTtdj  (bkap'O)  =  to  see.]    An  instrument  for 


examining  the  posterior  naras— the  xear  por> 
tiou  of  the  nostrils. 

rbi-nd-SCop'-io,  o.  [Eng.  rhinoscop(e) ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaming  to  rhinoscopy  or  the  rhino- 
scope. 

rhi-noa'-co-pSr,  ».  [Rhisoscope.]  Inspec- 
tion of  tlio  nasal  passages  by  means  of  the 
rliinoscope. 

rhi-pi5'-er-a,  a.  [Gr.  pmU  (rhipis)  =  a  tejx, 
an<i  Kepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.  ] 

Eiilom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhipiccrld» 
(q.v.).  The  species,  which  are  few,  are  found 
in  Australia  and  America. 

rhi-pi-9or'-i-ds9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  T^t  rhlpi- 
C€r{a):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulF.  -id(B.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Serricornia  akin  to 
Elateridffi.  Antennae  in  the  males  beautifully 
branched,  sometimes  fan-shaped.  No  groove 
for  tlie  reception  of  the  fore  sternum.  The 
species  are  few. 

rhi-pi-do-,  pref.  [Gr.  pun's  (rhipis),  genlt. 
purtSo?  (r/((;»wius)  =  a  fan.]  Fanlike,  having 
processes  resembling  a  fan. 


rhi-pl-do-den'-dron,  s.  fPref.  rhipido-, 
and  Gr.  SeuSpoy  (dendmn)  =  a  tree.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Spongionionadidoe  (q.v.). 
Animalcules  ovate,  with  twoauteriorattenuate 
flagoUa.  Two  species,  Rhipidodendron  splendi- 
duin,  from  fresh  water,  and  R.  huxleyi,  from 
bog-water  on  Dartmoor. 

rhi-pi-dq-gOP'-gi-a,  s,  fPref.  rhipido-,  and 
Gr.  Yopyeios  (gorgeios)  =  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Gorgon.  ] 

Zool. :  Fan-coral ;  a  genua  of  Gorgonidse. 
They  are  fan-shaped,  with  little  warty  polypes 
close  to  the  hard  tissue.  Many  species  exist 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 

rhi-pL-diir'-a,  s.  [Pret  rhipid(o)-,  and  Gr. 
oitpd  (oura)  ='a  tail.] 

Omith,:  Fantails  ;  a  genus  of  Muscicapida, 
with  forty  ■  five  species,  ranging  over  the 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions  to  the  Samoa 
Islands  and  Tasmania.  Tliey  are  remarkable 
for  a  broad  tail,  which  spreads  out  like  a  fan 
when  the  bird  is  in  motion.  The  genus  is 
especially  represented  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, where  every  little  ielaud,  or  group  of 
islands,  has  its  peculiar  species. 

rhi-pip'-ter-a,  s.  pi    [Gr.  pin-is  (rhipis)  =  » 
fan,  and  nrepoj/  {pteron)  =  a  wing.] 
EtUom.  :  Strepsiptera  (q.v.).     {LatreilU.) 

r2up-sal'-i-d£e,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  rhipsal(is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cactaceas. 

rhip'-sa-lis,  s.  [Gr.  pii^  ifhips)  =  wicker-work. 
Named' from  the  flexible  branches.] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhipsalidse. 
Flowers  rotate,  segments  twelve  to  eighteen, 
stamens  many,  style  one,  stigma  three-  to  six- 
rayed.  All  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
Rhipsalis  pachyptera,  bruised,  is  used  as  a 
fomentation  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

rhi-za-,  rhi-z6-,  rhiz-,  pre/.  [Gr.  pi^a 
{rhiSa)  =  a  root.] 

Bot.,  Zool.,  £c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  root, 
or  anything  resembling  it. 

rhi'-zantli*  s.  [Rhizanthe,e.]  A  plant  be- 
longing to  the  Rhizanthese. 

t  rhi-zSn'-the- as,  5.  pi     [Pref.  rfcl?-;  Or. 
oi'^o?  (anthos)  —  a.  flower,  and  Lat.   pi.  adj. 
sutf.  -e(e.] 
Bot. :  Rliizogens.    (Bluvte.)    [Rhizooen.J 

rhi'-zine,  rhi-zi'-na,  s.  [Gr.  pi^a(rhi:a)  =  & 
root.] 

Bot. :  The  root  of  a  moss  or  of  a  lichen. 
(Link.)    Called  also  Rhiznla. 

rhi-zo-,  pref.     [Rhiza-.] 

rhi-zo-blas'-tus,  s.     [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gc 
^AaoTos  {blastos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shootl] 
Bot. :  An  embryo  which  develops  roots. 

rhi'-zo-bol,  s.    [Rhizobolus.]  ^ 

Bot.  (PI) :  The  Rhizobolacefe.    (Lindley.) 

rhi-z6-b6-la'-9e-»»  s.  pi    [Mod  Lat.  rhiao- 
bol(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ad.j.  suff.  -acew.] 
Bot.  :  Rhiznbols  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynoas 


boil,  boj^;  p6jit,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorun,  9liin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  aj;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ing, 
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Exogens,  a11ianc«^  Guttiferalt^s.  l-aige  trees 
with  opposite,  digitate,  coriaceous  leavis 
without  stipules.  Sepals  ttve  or  six  ;  petals 
Ave  to  eiglit ;  atameiis  very  numerous  ;  ovary 
four,  five,  or  many  celled  ;  styles  as  many  iis 
the  cells.  yr*.ut.  of  several  eorubined  nuts, 
each  nut  indeUiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded, 
or  abortive.  Natives  of  tropical  8<>ntli 
America.  Known  genera  two,  speci?s  eiglit. 
(Undley.) 

■  rhi-zdb'-d-liis,  ».    [Gr.  pt^oj3oAo!  (rhi^obolos) 
=  striking  rout:    pi^a  (rhiza)  =  &  rout,   and 
^oAof  (60/03)  =  a  throw,] 
Bot, :  A  synonym  of  Caryocar  (q.v.). 

rhi'-zo-carp,  9.     IPref.  rhiso-,  and  Gr.  icapirds 
(air;>(.ii)=  fruit.] 
Bot.  (PL):  Tlie  Marsileaces  (q.v.).  {Lindlfj.) 

•  rhi-zd-car'-pse,  s.  pi.    [Rhizocarp.] 

BoL  :  The  Marsileaceje  (q.v.). 

rhx-zd-car'-poU9,  n.     [Eng.  rhizocarp  ;  -ovs.  ] 
Botany: 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  plant  whose 
root  endures  many  years,  but  whose  stems 
perish  annually.     Used  of  herbs. 

2.  Specif.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  Rhizocarp 
(q.v.). 

rlli-z6-9eph'-a-la,  «.  t^l.  (Pref.  rhizo-,  and 
Gr.  K€4>a\^  (kephall)  =  the  head.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  the  Crustacean  sub-class 
Gnathopoda  (=  Entomostraca),  often  placed 
with  the  Cirripedia.  Parasitic,  usually  as 
other  Crustacea.  Body  sac-like,  devoid  of 
segmentation  or  limbs.  The  aperture  of  the 
sac  is  funnel-shape,  and  supported  by  a  ring 
of  chitin.  From  the  circumference  of  the 
funnel,  root-like  processes  branch  out  through 
the  body  of  their  Iiost.  Alimentary  canal 
obsolete ;  no  ee?nent  glands.  Hermaphro- 
dite ;  the  young  pass  through  a  Nauplius  and 
B  Cypris  stage. 

1u-zd-9eph'-a-ldn,  s.    [Rhizocephala.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Rhizo- 
cephala (q.v.). 

"Mr.    SpeDce  Bate  meDtions  a  siuill'ir  c.is6  in    a 
IthUocephaJon.''—EHC]/c  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  \r.  c^2. 

rhl-zo-cri'-nus.  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  Kplvov  {k:rinon)=a.\\]y.] 

ZooL :  A  genus  of  Apiocrinites  (Pear- 
En  cr  in  ites). 

rhi-ZO-dont.  s.  [Pref.  rhUo-iq.v.),  and  Gr. 
oSoti?  (odous),  genit.  odovro^  (odontos)  :=  a 
tooth.] 

Comp.  Annt.  :  A  tooth  with  branching  fanga 
anchylosiug  with  the  jaw. 

rlU-z6-ddp'-sis,s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhizod^us),  and 
Gr.  u\iii<;  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

Pal'Font. :  A  genus  of  Cyclodipterids 
(Traquair),  with  two  species,  from  the  Coal- 
measures  of  Scotland  and  St-a(Tordshire.  The 
pectoral  tin  was  obtusely  lobate. 

rhi'-zo-dus,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr.  65ovs 
(odoits)  —  a  tooth.] 

Pabxont. :  A  genus  of  Cyclodipteridse 
(Traquair),  with  tw(»  species,  from  the  Coal- 
measures  near  Edinburgh.  It  was  probably 
the  largest  of  the  Palaeozoic  Fishes.  The 
huge  teeth  and  detached  bones  of  the  head 
of  Rhizodus  hibberti  led  earlier  observers  to 
refer  it  to  the  Labyrinthodonts. 

tfli-z6-fl4g-el-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhizo-^ 
and  Mod.  Lat.  Jlagdlata  (q.v.). J 

Zool. :  An  order  nf  Flagellate  Infusoria. 
Animalcules  progressing  by  means  of  pseudo- 
podial  extensions  of  their  protoplasm  after  the 
manner  of  the  ordinary  Rhizopoda.  but  bear- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  one  or  more  fl.igellat€ 
appendages ;  oral  or  iugestive  area  diffuse. 
Genera :  Masti^amoiba,  Reptomonas,  Rhizo- 
monas,  and  Pod<tr>toma.    (Kent.) 

rhi-zo-gen*  5.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  the  root 
of  Gr,  yei-mo)  (gennad)  =  to  produce.] 

Bot.  (PL):  In  Lindley's  classification,  the 
third  of  seven  great  classes  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.      Parasitic    plants    with    cellular 

•  scales  instead  of  true  leaves  ;  stem  an  amorph- 
ous fungous  mass,  or  a  ramified  mycelium 
sometimes  destitute  of  spiral  vessels.  Colour 
hrown,  yellow,  or  purple,  never  green. 
Flowers  naked, orwith  a  trimerous  orpentam- 
erous  calyx  with  stamens  and  carpels.     Most 


of  them  stain  water  a  deep  blood-red.  They 
vary  greatly  in  aijpearancB.  Brown,  Gritfltii, 
&c.,  ojqiosed  their  ereclion  into  a  separate 
class,  believing  them  degenerate  exogens. 
Called  also  Rhizanths.  Orders  Balano- 
phoraccie,  Cytinaceie,  RaflBesiaceoe- 

phi'-zoid,  (t.  &  8.  [Gr.  pi^oeid^s  (rkizoeides)=- 
=  root-like :  pi^a  (rhi2a)=&  root,  and  elfios 
(fiiios)  =  form.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  root. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  (PI):  Slender  roi>t  manients  affixing 
coitain  cryptograms  to  the  ground. 

rbi-zoi'-de-ous,    a.     [Eug.    rhizoid;    Butr. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Rhizoid,  A* 
rhi-zo'-ma,  5.    [Rhizome.] 

rhi'Zd-ma -ni-a,  ».    [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Eng. 

nut  n  ia.  ] 

Bot. :  An  abnormal  development  of  roots. 
It  is  often  seen  in  tlie  ivy.  the  laurel,  the 
fig,  the  apple,  &c.  In  the  fig  the  roots  are 
often  sent  out  around  the  line  which  surrounds 
the  stem ;  in  the  apple  tree  they  appear  in 
little  bundles,  absorb  moisture,  and  decay. 
Rhizontania  generally  indicates  something 
wrong  with  the  ordinary  root. 

rhi'-zome,  rhiz  -ome,  rhi-z6'-ma,  s.  [Gr. 
piftuja«  (rhizdmn)  =  tlie  mass  of  the  roots  of  a 
tree ;  pi^a  (rh  iza)  =  a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  rootstock,  a  prostrate,  thickened, 
rooting  st€m  which  yearly  produces  young 
branches  or  plants.  Examples,  various 
Iridaceie  and  epiphytous  Orchids. 

rhl'zd-mdn'-^  1.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  7/ioH^w  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizoflagellata,  with  a 
single  species,  Bhizovwuds  verrucosa^  found  by 
Saville  Kent  in  hay-infusions. 

*  rhi-zd-mor'-pha,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
/iopc^TJ  (vnorphU)  =  form.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Fungi  found  on  root- 
like bodies,  which  are  really  the  imperfect 
state  of  various  other  genera. 

rhi-zo-mor'-phoid.  rhi-zo-mor'-phous. 

a.  (Kng.  rhi:omorph(a) :  -oi-i,  -otis.]  Ii(..ot- 
like  in  form. 

rhi'-zo-mys,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-^  and  Gr.  ^0? 
(vius)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  geuus  of  Spalacinse  (q.v.),  with  six 
species,  from  Abyssinia,  North  India,  Malac- 
ca, and  South  Cliiua.  It  differs  from  the 
typical  geniis  in  having  the  eye  uncovered. 

t  rhi-zoph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Rhizophaous.] 
Zool. :  Rnot-eaters ;  a  tribe  of  Marsupials, 
with  one  family  Phascolomyidae  (q.v.).  Two 
scalpriform  incisors  in  bnth  jaws  ;  no  canines ; 
sttunach  with  a  special  gland  ;  eacum  short, 
wide,  with  a  vermiform  a|>pendage.     (Owen.) 

rhx-zdph''a-gous,a.  [Rhizophaous.]  Feed- 
ing or  subsisting  on  roots. 

rhi-zoph'-a-gus,  s.     [Pref.  rhizo-  (q.v.),  and 

Gr.  <fiay(lv  (phagcin)  =  U.>  e;it.] 

Eittoin. :  A  genus  of  NitidulidtB.  Ten  are 
British. 

rhi-zoph'-or-a,  «.  [Pref.  rhizn-,  and  Gr. 
(ftopos  (plwros)  —  bearing.  Named  from  tlie 
aerial  roots  which  it  throws  out.] 

Bot. :  Mangrove  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rhizo- 
phoraceae.  Calyx  four-parted ;  petals  four, 
acute  ;  stamens  eight  to  twelve.  Tlie  stem 
separates  into  roots  some  distance  above  the 
water.  The  wood  of  Rkixophora  Mangb-  is 
good  and  durable,  the  fruit  sweet  and  eatable, 
and  the  fennented  .iuioe  forms  a  light  wine. 
[Mangrove.]  The  bark  is  good  fnr  tanning. 
Salt  also  is  extracted  from  its  aerial  roots. 

rhi-zd-phd-ra'-9e-£e,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhi- 
zophor(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -atea'.] 

Bot. :  Mangroves ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Myrtales,  Trees  or  .shrubs, 
growing  along  sea-shores.  Leaves  simple, 
opposite,  soiuetimes  dotted,  with  convolute, 
dfclduous  stipules  between  the  petioles. 
Peduncles  axillary  or  terminal  ;  calyx  lolws 
four  to  twelve,  sometimes  all  uniting  into  a 
calyiitra.  Petals  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
equal  in  number  to  the  lobes,  and  alternating 
with  them.     Stamens  twice  or  thrice  as  many. 


Ovary  two-,  three-,  or  fuur-celled,  each  with 
two  or  more  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  inde- 
hisceut,  one-celled,  one-seeded,  crowned  by 
the  calyx.  Seed,  on  becoming  ripe,  sending 
a  long  radicle  to  tix  itself  in  the  mud  and  thus 
prevent  its  being  carried  away  by  the  ocean. 
The  trees  fnrm  dense  thickets  along  the  shores 
of  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Rnomi 
genera  live,  species  twenty.    (Lindley.) 

rhi~zoph'-dr-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  rhizopho- 
r(a)  ;  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -oxts.] 

Bot.:  Root-bearing;  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Rhizophoracea;  (q.v.). 

rhi'-zo-pod,  s.    [Rhizopoda.] 

1.  Z"nl.  :  A  member  of  the  order  Rhizopoda. 

2.  B<'t. :  The  mycelium  of  a  fungal. 

t  rhi-zop'-d-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
TTOus  (;""(.'=),  genit  noSoi  (podo$)=  a  foot.] 

1,  Zool.  :  A  name  introduced  by  Dujardin 
for  an  order  of  Infusoria,  which  were  defined 
as  animalcules  with  mutable  form,  moving  by 
means  of  multiform  exsertile  processes,  with- 
out vibratile  cilia  or  other  external  organs. 
When  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa  was  formed, 
the  name  Rhizopoda  was  retained  for  the  class 
containing  individuals  with  tlie  power  of  endt- 
ting  pseudopodia  (q.v.),  and  the  class  was 
divided  into  five  orders  :  Monera,  Amo^bea, 
Foraminifera,  Radiolaria,  and  Spongida.  The 
Rhizopoda  are  the  Myxopodia  of  Huxley,  and 
this  latter  name  has  been  retained  by  Prof. 
Lankester  in  his  reclassification  of  the  Proto- 
zoa (q.v.). 

2.  Pahmnt. :  (Foraminifera,  Radiolaria, 
Sponoida]. 

rhi-ZO-po'-di-um,  s.     [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 

TtaSiovdxjdion)  =  a  small  foot,  dimin.  from  rrous 
(poiis),  genit.  Tro56^  (porfos)=  a  foot  ] 
BoL :  [Rhizopod,  2.]. 

rhi-zo-po'-gon,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
■jrdiyiov  (pogoii)  =  a  beard.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  underground  Fungi.  Rhi- 
zopijijoii  provincialis  is  eaten  iu  Provence. 

rhi-zos'-to-m^,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  Gr. 
arofjLa  (stouia)  —  a  month.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhizoslomidfie, 
Body  circular,  hemispherical,  excavated  below, 
with  four  semilunar  orifices,  into  which  are 
inserted  four  roots  of  a  pedunculated  mass, 
afterwards  developing  int«  eight  appendages 
witli  fibrillary  suckers.  Type  Hhizostoma 
cuvieri.    European  seas. 

rlu-zo-Btom-a-ta,  s.  pL  [Rhtzostoma.) 
Zonl. :  A  sub-order  of  Discopliora  (Medusas), 
having  processes  like  rootlets  around  the 
mouth.  They  are  covered  with  minute  poly- 
pites,  interspersed  with  clavate  tentacula  sus- 
pended from  the  middle  of  the  umbrella, 

rhi'-zo-stome,  s.    [Rhizostoma.] 

rhi-zo-stom'-i'daQ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  rhizO' 
stom{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -id(P.] 

1.  ZooL  :  A  family  of  Lucernanda  (Nichol- 
son), equivalent  to  the  order  Rhizostoma  of 
Prof.  Martin  Duncan. 

2.  Pal<Eont.  :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Litho- 
graphic slates  of  Solenhofen. 

rlu-zo-tax'-is,  s.  [Pref.  rhizo-,  ard  Gr.  rofi? 
(taxi^)  =  an  arrangement.] 

Bot. :  The  arrangements  of  roots,  and  the 
laws  of  their  growth.  It  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Clos. 

rhi-z6t'-rd-gU9,  s.      [Pref.  rhizo-,  and  rptoyw 

(tro'ju)  =  to  gnaw.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  genus  of  Melolonthinflp.  Rhizo- 
tragus  solstitialis  is  the  Midsummer  Chafer. 

rhi'-ZU-la,  s.  [Latinised  dimin.  from  Gr. 
pt^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root]    [Rhizine.] 

rho'-da-lite,  s.  [Gr.  poSdtis  (rftodoefs)  =  rose- 
coloured  ;  a  connective,  and  Ai^y?  (lithos)=.& 
stone  (M(«.).] 

Min.  :  An  earthy  rose-red  mineral,  with  a 
soapy  feel.  Hardness,  2"0  ;  sp.  gr.,  20.  Com- 
pos :  silica,  55'9  ;  alumina,  83  ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  11  4  ;  magnesia,  0"6  ;  lime,  I  I ;  water, 
22'0  =  99"S.  Occurs  in  amygdaloidal  dolerite 
in  county  Antrim,  Ireland. 

rho'-da-lose,  rbo'-da-loze,  s.  [Rhodha- 
lose.] 


&te.  fat,  f^ire,  amidst,  what,  l^U,  fotlier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  mt,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  W9U,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Tho-d&n'~ic^   a.     LEug 

[SUUHUCVANICI 

rbd'-d^n-ide*  s.  [Gr.  poboy (ihodon)  =  a rnse.] 
Cketii. :  A  u;iiiie  aitplied  to  sulpliocyanates 
on  account  of  the  red  colour  which  they  pro- 
duce with  ferric  salts.    (Watts.) 

rho-dan'-the,  s.  [Gr.  poSov  (rhodon)  =  a  rose, 
and  a.i'9o<;  (anthos)  =  a.  Bower.  Named  from 
the  colour  of  the  Jlower-heads.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Helychrysex'.  Only  known 
species  Rlwdanthe  Manglesii,  a  beautiful  ti'in- 
posite ;  its  Howers,  of  tlie  diy  and  unlading 
kind  called  everlasting,  roseate  or  purj-le  on 
the  upper  part,  and  silvery  below.  It  is  found 
in  Western  Australia,  has  been  introduced 
into  British  greenhouses,  and  will  grow  also 
in  tlie  open  air  in  a  temperature  between  eC 
and  80°.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  it  is 
possible  that  two  of  these,  R,  (drosanguinea 
aud  R.  7)iaculata  are,  as  Paxtou  makes  them, 
distinct  species. 

rh6-de-i'-na,  s.  pL  (Mod.  Lat.  rhud'^ns); 
Lat.  neut.  pi",  adj.suff.  -iim.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Cyi>rinid)e.  Anal  of 
moderate  length,  with  nine  to  twelve  branched 
rays  ;  dorsal  short,  or  of  moderate  length  ; 
mouth  with  very  small  barbels,  or  none. 
Fourgenera ;  Achelognathus,  Acanthorhodeus, 
Rhodeua,  and  Pseudoperilanipus.  In  the  fe- 
males a  long  external  urogenital  tube  is  de- 
veloped annually  during  the  spawning  season. 

rho-de-O-ret'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhodeoret(in) ;  -ic] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  Bhodeoretin 
(q.v.). 

rhodeoretlc  -  acid,  s.     [Com'OLVULic- 

ACID.j 

rho-de-or'-e-tin,  s.  [Or.  pdfieos  ix^odeos)  = 
rosy,  and  pijritaj  {rh^tine)  =  resin.]    [Convol- 

VULIN.] 

rho-de-o-ret'-in-ol,  s.    [Eng.   rhodeoretin; 

-OZ.]      [CONVOLVULINOL.] 

rhd-de-o-ret-in-or-ic,  o.  [Eng.  rhodeo- 
retinol ;  -ic]  Contained  in  or  derived  from 
rhodeoretinol. 

rbodeoretlnoUc-acid,  s.    [Convolvu- 

UNOU] 

Rh6de§,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  An  island  off  the  south-west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Rhodes- wood,  s. 

Bot.:  Amijris  balsamifera,  the  West  Indian 
Candlewood.  Rliodes-wood  seems  a  misnomer 
for  an  American  plant. 

rho'-de-us,  s.  [Gr.  pofieos  {rhod^os)  =  rosy- 
coloured.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  group 
Rhodeiua(q.v.),  with  three  species  from  Central 
Europe  and  China.  Rhodeus  aviai'u^,  sonie- 
tinies  found  in  warm  si)rings,  has  a  silvery- 
bluish  band  on  the  middle  of  the  tail. 

rhod-ha'-lose,  s.     [Gr.    poSeo?    (rhodeos)  = 
rose-coloured  ;  dAs  (hals)  =  salt,  aud  sufl".  -ose 
(A/in,).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Bieberite  (q.v.). 

Rho'-di-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  I'llj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rhodes,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Rhodes. 

Rhodian-laws,  s.  W-  The  earliest  system 
of  marine  laws,  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Rhodiaus  after  they  had,  by  their  com- 
merce and  naval  victories,  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  about  900  b.c. 

rhod'-ic,  ft.  [Eng.  Thod(iitm) ;  -ic.]  Contained 
in,  or  deiived  from  rhodium  (q.v.). 

rhodic-oxlde,  s.    [Rhodium.] 
rho'-ding,  s.     (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  :  One  "'f  the  brass  boxes  for  the 
journals  of  the  pump-break. 

rbo-di'-o-la,  J.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fhim  Or.  podov 
(rhodon)  =  a  rose.  So  named  because  the 
ro^ts  smell  like  roses.] 

Bot,  :  A  genus  of  Crassuleae.  Rkodiola  rosea 
is  now  Sedvm  Rkodiola.     [Sedum.] 

rlldd'-ite,s.  [Eng.  rhod{ium) ;  suiT.  ■ite(Min.).'\ 
Min, :  The  same  as  Rhodium-goi-d  (q.v.). 


rho-di'-tej,  s.     [Gr.  poSto?  (rhodeos)  =  rosy,] 
Enlom. :   A  genus   of  Cynipid*.      RhudUc^ 
rosm  is  tlie   small  gall-lly,  the  puncture  of 
which  produces  the  bedcguar  of  the  rose. 

rho'-dl-iixn,  5.  [Latinised  from  Gr.  po&ov 
(rhodon)  — a  rose,  from  the  red  colour  of  some 
of  its  salts.} 

Cheiii. ;  A tetiatomic metallic  element  belong- 
ing to  the  platinum  group,  symbol  Rh  ;  atomic 
weight,  104*4;  s]>.  gr.  WG  to  12;  discovered 
by  Wollaston  in  1S04  in  crude  i>latinuni.  To 
obtain  it,  the  solution  from  which  itlatinum, 
palladium,  and  iridium  have  been  separated 
is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0"S37,  which  dissolves  everything 
excejit  the  double  chlorides  of  rhodium  and 
sodium.  On  tiltering,  heating  the  residue  to 
dryness,  and  boiling  with  water,  metallic 
rhoclium  remains.  It  is  a  whitish-gray  metal, 
very  hard,  less  fusible  and  less  ductile  tliau 
platinum,  unalterable  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  oxidising  at  a  red  heat. 
When  pure  it  is  unacted  upon  by  the  strongest 
acids,  but  when  alloyed  it  dissolves  in  nitro- 
liydrochloric  acid.  Rhodium  forms  Itut  one 
chloride,  RhCls,  a  brownish-red  deliquescent 
mass,  soloble  in  water.  It  forms  four  oxides  : 
monoxide,  RhO,  a  dark-gray  substance,  un- 
attacked  by  acids ;  sesquioxide  or  rhodic  oxide, 
Rh^Os,  a  gray  porous  mass,  with  a  metallic 
iridescence ;  dioxide,  RhOg,  a  dark-brown 
substance  ;  and  trioxide,  Rh03.  a  blue  Hoccu- 
lent  powder,  all  insoluble  in  acids.  The  salts 
of  rhodium  are  for  the  most  part  rose-coloured. 

rhodium-gold,  s. 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  native  gold,  said  to  con- 
tain from  34  to  43  \>ev  cent,  of  rliodium. 
Sp.  gr.  15-5  to  16-8  ;  brittle. 

rho'-di-ate,  rh6'-di-9ite,  5.  [Gr.  poSi^u 
{rhodi2o)=U)  tinge  red  ;  sufl'.   tte  (Min.).] 

Mill. :  An  isometric  mineral,  found  very 
rarely,  and  only  in  small  crystals,  on  rubellite 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekaterinburg,  Perm, 
Russia.  Hardness,  8 ;  sp.  gr.  6  '3  to  3*42  ;  lustre, 
vitreous;  colour,  white;  translucent;  pyro- 
electric.  Not  yet  analysed,  but  from  its 
blowpipe  reactions  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  lime 
boracite. 

rho-di-zon'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  poBC^to  (rkodizd)  =  to 
tinge  red  ;  Eng.  (saff)ro(n),  and  suff.  -ic.j  (See 
compound.) 

rhodizonic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  name  ajiplied  to  two  distinct 
C')ntpimniJs,  produced  under  difterent  circum- 
stam^es  from  potassium  earbuxide.  a-Rhodi- 
zonic   acid,    C5H4O6  =  (C^HOs)'"  |  ^^^    ^.^_ 

covered  by  Heller  in  18ii7,  is  formed  from 
carboxylic  acid  by  the  assumption  of  water, 
C10H4O10  +  2H.2O  =  2C5H4O6.  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  ihombic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water  antl  alcohol.  On  exposure  to  the  air 
the  crystals  turn  brownish-red,  lieated  to 
100'  they  turn  black,  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture they  decompose,  leaving  a  carbonaceous 
residue.  The  a-rhodizonates,  produced  from 
the  hydro-carboxylates,  are  all  red,  and  very 
insoluble.  ^-Rhodizonie  acid,  CjoHfiOg.  This 
acid  is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  its 
potassium  salt,  Cn.KjjOg,  discovered  by  Brodie 
in  1S59,  remains  undissolved  when  potassium 
carboxide  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol. 
It  is  distinguished  from  a-rhodizoiiate  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  oxygen  on 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  being  converted 
into  potassiuni  croconate. 

rho-do-,  pre/.  [Gr.  p65ov  (rhndon):=&  rose.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  resembling  a 
rose. 

rho-dog'-er-a,  «.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr. 
Kepas  (kcras)  =  a  horn.] 

Entoin. ;  Agenusof  Pajiilionidse.  Rhodocera 
rhavuii  of  Newman  is  Gonepieryx  Thamni  of 
Stainton,  &c. 

rho'-dd-cbrome,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr. 
XpCifj-a  (chroma)  =  colour,] 

Min. :  A  compact  variety  of  Eammererite 
(q.v.),  having  a  splintery  fracture. 

rh6-d6-chr6'-§ite,  s.     [Pref.    rhodo- ;    Gr. 

Xpwa-i's  (chrosis)  =  colour,  aud  suff.  -ife(Mi/i.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 

anhyilrous  carbonates.     Crystallization  rhoni- 

bohedral  ;    also   occurs  globular,    botryoidal. 


and  massive.  Hardness,  3"6  to  4-3;  Sp.gr 
3-4  to  37  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  shades  ot 
rose-red  when  pure,durk-red  to  brown  ;  streak. 
white.  Compos.;  carbonic  acid,  3a '0 ;  prot 
oxide  of  manganese,  (il*4  ;  but  the  latter  Is 
frequently  partly  replaced  by  lime,  magnesU, 
or  protoxide  of  u-on. 

rho-do-cri'-ni-dee,  3.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rAa 
dv:riiU^u.^);  Lat.  iil.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Fala:ont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Basale 
five,  parabasals  or  sub-radials  live ;  arma 
ten  or  twenty,  bifurcated  two  or  three  times. 
Devonian  (?)  and  Carboniferous  formations. 

rho-doc'-ri-nite*  s.  [Mod.  \.^i.rhodocTin(us); 
suit,  -ite.]  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Rhodo- 
crinus. 

rho-do-ori'-niis,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr. 
Kpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhodo- 
crinidse.  Eight  species  are  known,  from  the 
Devoniau  (?)  to  tlie  Carboniferous. 

rh6-dd~den'-dre-£e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rftododen- 
dr(on)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«e.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ericaceae.  Fruit  capsular, 
septicidal.    Buds  scaly,  resembling  cones. 

rho-do-den'-dron,  $.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  po2^ 
£ec6poi'  {rhiKiudejtdroii)  =  U\e  oleander  or  the 
rhododendron  ;  pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  Sii-Bpov 
(dendron)  =  a  tree.  Named  from  the  similarity 
in  the  flowers.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhododendrese 
(q.v.).  Evergreen  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with 
tive-lobed  coiolla,  occasionally  a  little  irregu- 
lar, and  normally  ten  stamens,  sometimes 
declinate.  Akin  to  Azalea,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  it  by  having  only  live  stamens. 
A  few  email  species  occur  in  Europe  and  Siberia, 
but  the  mountain  regions  of  the  United  Statet* 
and  luiiia  are  the  true  homes  of  the  genus.  R. 
maximus  forms  dense  thickets  in  paits  of  the 
Alleghanies,  aud  presents  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance when  iu  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large,  in 
corymbs,  their  color  from  pale  carmine  to  lilac. 
It.  catawbieuse^  a  species  with  large  pui-ple 
flowers,  grows  in  the  southern  Alleghanies. 
Numerous  species  occur  in  India,  efjiecially  in 
the  ea-^tern  Himalayas,  among  them  R.  Falco- 
neri,  which  ia  a  tree  30  to  oU  feet  high  with 
superb  lidiage,  the  leaves  18  inches  h-'ng.  H. 
argenteum  bears  Howers  41-2  inches  long  and 
equally  broad,  the  clusters  being  very  beautiful. 
The  Rhododendrons  have  become  favorite  culti- 
vated flowers,  and  many  varietiew  have  been 
produced,  some  of  them  magnificent.  The 
aciil  stems  of  ii?.  »ofi(7e  are  eaten  by  the  Hindoos. 
The  flowers  of  li.  arboreum  make  u  good  sub- 
acid jelly,  besides  being  of  use  as  applied  to  the 
torehead  for  headache.  R.  chrygaitthnm  aud 
R./errugineum  are  narcotic. 

rho-do-me'-la,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Or. 
peAo?  (mdoa)  =  a  limb.  Named  from  the 
colour  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Uhodomeleae 
(q.v.).  Frond  cylindrical,  inarticulate,  opaque ; 
tetraspores  in  pod-like  receptacles. 

rho-do-me-la'-fe-ae,  rho-dd-me'-le-n, 

s.  }>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhodomel(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -a«p,  -ew.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algales,  or  a  sub-order  of 
Ceramiaceae.  Frond  jointed.  Ceramidia  hav- 
ing pear-shaped  granules  at  the  base  of  a  cup- 
shaped  envelope,  which  finally  bursts  by  a 
pi^re.  Tetraspores  enclosed  in  transformed 
branches  or  stichidia. 

rho-dd-me'-ni-a,  s.    [Rhodymenia.] 

rhod-o-mon-tade',  s.    { Rodomonta de. ] 

rho-do-myr'-tus  (yr  as  ir),  s.  (Pref.  rhodo; 
and  Gr.  p,i'pTos  (murtos)  =  a  myrtle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtese.  Rhodoviyrtita 
tomentosa,  aSfiuth  Indian  mountain  shrub,  like 
the  common  myrtle,  produces  sweet  fleshy 
beiTies,  eaten  raw  or  made  into  a  jelly. 

rho  -don-ite,  .'*.    [Gr.  poSov  (rhodon)  =  a  roee ; 

suff.  -Ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  tri- 
clinic  system,  though  its  angles  approximate 
to  those  of  pyroxene.  Hardness,  6*5  to  6"6; 
sp.  gr.  3'4  to  3-68  ;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour, 
shades  of  red ;  some  varieties,  greenish, 
yellowish ;  streak,  white ;  very  tough. 
Compos.  :  silica,  40 '9;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
64'1  =  100,  represented  by  the  formula,  MnO 


boil,  ho^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9011.  choruB.  9hin.  benQh:  go,  gem;  thin,  tlUs;  sin,  as;  expect^  Xenopbon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tioua,  -eioos  —  sbus.    -We,  -die,  ic  =  b^l,  d^l* 
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8iO.. ;  the  manganese  is  frequently  partly  re- 
placcJ,  howi'vcr,  liy  protoxide  of  Iron,  liiiu-, 
»ud  souietinies  zinc.  Dana  dislinguislies 
three  varieties  :  (1)  Ordinary,  (.a)  crystalli/.ea, 
(b)  LTauular,  massive  ;  (2)  Oaleiferous  (Bnsta- 
mite),  wliich  .-ontaina  ft-om  9  to  15  per  cent, 
of  liine ;  (3)  Zinciferous  (Fowlerite). 

rho-do-phjrr-lite,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Eng. 
pk'jUiltA 

Min. :  The  same  as  KiluiEKEKlTE  (q.v.). 

rho-do-rhi'-za,  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  pi'fa 
(r;a.-a)  =  a  root.  So  named  because  the  root- 
stocks  smell  like  roses.] 

Bot  ■  .\  gf-nus  of  Convolvuleffi,  from  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  roots  of  Rhodorhiza 
JlorUla  and  R.  seoparia  are  used  as  sternut.i- 
tories.  An  oil.  OUum  ligni  lihodii  a:ihmum,  is 
exti-acted  by  distillation  from  their  roots. 

rho'-do-sperm,  s.    [Ebodospeeme.e.1 

Bot. :  Any  individual  algal  of  the  Rhodo- 
spermese. 
rtio-do-sper'-me-se,   t  rho-do-spor'-e- 

ee  s.  vl.  IPrcf.  rhodo- ;  Gr.  inripua  (speniui), 
or  (nropd  ispora),  o-irdpos  (sporos)  =  a  seed, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea,  -eae.] 

Bot. :  Eose-spored  Algals,  one  of  the  three 
KTeat  divisions  of  tlie  AJgals.  The  rose- 
coloured  spores  are  of  two  kinds :  spores  in 
capsular  bodies,  external  or  immersed,  and 
tctraspores  (q.v.).  Antheridia  are  generally, 
if  not  universally,  present.  They  are  divided 
into  two  tribes  :  Desiniospermea;,  in  which 
the  spores  are  formed  on  a  joint  or  joints  of 
the  spore  threads  ;  and  Gongylospermeiy,  in 
which  they  are  massed  together  m  a  hya- 
line, mucous,  or  a  membranaceous  mother-cell. 

•  rhd-dtt-stau-rot'-ic,  ft.  (Gr.  p6&ov(rhodon) 
=  a  rose,  and  oriupos  (stauros)  =  e.  cross.) 
RosicruciaD.    (Ben  Jotison.) 

rho-do-tan'-nio,  a.      [Eng.  rhodeidmdron), 
and  luiiiac]    (See  compound.) 
rhodotannic-acid,  s. 

Chmi.:  Rhodoxiuithin.  Tannic  acid  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  Rhododendron  /ernigineum. 

rbo-doK-an'-thin.  s.  [Pref.  rhodo-,  and 
Eng.  xanthin.]    [RuoDOTiKSic-ACiD.) 

rho-dy-me'-ni-a,  rho-do-me'-ni-a,  s. 

(Pref.  rhodo-,  and  Gr.  iipi^y  (humen)  =  a  mem- 
biane.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhodymeniacea 
(q.v'.).    [Ddlse.] 

rh6-dy-me~ni-a-9e-se,  s.  pt-  [Mod.  Lat. 
7-)io(ii/meni(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -acea.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algals,  being  the  tribe 
Ehodynieniea;,  raised  to  an  order.  Frond 
meinbranoas  inarticulate,  spores  at  first 
monilifonn,  fructification  double;  first  concep- 
tacles  half  immersed,  with  a  mass  of  spores 
affixed  to  a  central  placenta.  Purplish  or 
blood-red  seaweeds,  widely  dilfused. 

pi.     [Rhodymesi- 


rho-dy-me-ni-e'-SB,    s. 

ACE-E.] 

*  rhoe'-a-de?,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  rhceas.  genit. 
rhn-adi's:  Gr.  poios  (rtoias)  =  the  common 
red  poppy.] 

Bot.  :  The  thirtieth  order  of  Liniiwus's 
Natural  system.  Genera:  Papaver,  Podo- 
phyllum, &c. 

rhomb  (i  silent),  *  rhombe,  rhBm'-biis,  s. 

[Fr.  rhombe,  from  Lat.  rhomiju^ ;  Gr.  po^^os 
(rhombos)  —  a  spinning-wheel,  a  rhombus,  from 
ftiix^tji  (rhembb)  =  to  re- 
volve, to  totter ;  Sp.  & 
Itai.  rOTnbo.] 

1.  Geom. :  An  oblique 
parallelogram  whose 
sides  are  ail  equal.  The 
diagonals  of  a  rhombus 
bisect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  area 
of  a  rhombus  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of 
its  diagonals. 

••  Save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  :uid  diuruul  rliomti  suppoid 
Invisible  else  above  all  stare,  the  wheel 
•     Of  day  and  night."  J/i7(^7i ./'  f...  Till.  134. 

2.  Cryslall. :  A  rhombohedron  (q.v.). 
%  Fresnel's  rlwmb : 

Optics .-  An  apparatus  for  converting  plane 
into  circularlv-polarized  light  [PolarUation 
<lf  Light].     It  is  a  parallelopiped  of  glass,  of 


such  length  and  angles  that  a  ray  Oi  light 
entering  one  small  end  at  right  angles,  twice 
suffers  total  reflection  within  the  rhomb  at  an 
angle  of  about  64"  (depending  on  the  polarizing 
angle  of  the  glass),  and  findUy  emerges  at 
right  angles  from  the  opposite  small  end. 
When  the  beam  of  light  is  plane  polarized, 
and  the  rhomb  is  so  arranged  that  its  refiect- 
ing  faces  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  ii  to  the 
plane  of  polarization,  the  beam  emerges  cir- 
cularly polarized. 

rhomb-porphyry,  s. 

rctrol. :  A  porphvry  which  encloses  large 
crystals  of  orthoclase,  presenting  a  rhombic 
outline,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  habit  of 
twinning.  First  described  from  the  vicinity 
of  Christiania. 

rhomb-spar,  s.    [Doixjmite.] 
rhomb-  (i>  silent),  pref.    [Rbombo-.] 

rhomb-ovate,  a.    [RaoMBOio-ovATE.] 

rhomb-ar'-sen-ite,  ».     (Pref.  rliomi-,  and 
Eng.  arsenite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Claodetite  (q.v.). 

rhom'-bic,  •  rh(Sm'-bick,  a.   [Eag.  rhomb; 

-''=•1 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  figure  or  shape 

of  a  rhoinb. 

"  Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured  ; 
the  asteria  in  form  of  a  star,  and  they  are  of  a  rftom- 
AieJt  llgure."— GrffM". 

•  2.  Crijstall. :  Orthorhorabic  (q.v.). 
rhombic-mica,  s.    [Phlogopite.] 

rhom-bo-,  pre/.    [Rhomb.]    With  the  form  or 

shape  of  a  rhomb. 
rhom-bo-he'-dral,  a.  [Eng.  rhombohedr(.on); 

■al.] 

1.  Geovi. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  rhom- 
boliedron  ;  having  forms  derived  from  tlie 
rhombohedron. 

2.  Crystall. :  A  crystal  system  in  which  all 
the" forms  are,  or  can  be,  derived  from  one  or 
more  rhombohedrons,  or  which  have  the  habit 
of  a  rhombohedron  (q.v.). 

rhom-bo-he'-dron,  >.    [Pref.  rftomfto-,  and 
Gr.  e'Spa  (hedra)  =  a  base,  a  side.) 

Geom.  <£■  Crystall. :  A  polyhedron  bounded 
by  six  equal  rhombuses. 

rhom'-boid,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  pofj^oeiJis  (rhcm- 
boeidis),   from  pdnSos    {rhombos)  =  a  rhomb, 
and  tWos  (cidus)  =  form,  appearance.] 
A«  A& adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  rhomboid ; 
rhomboidai. 

II.  Bot. :  Oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middle, 
as  the    leaf   of 

Hibiscus   rhom-  V  \ 

hi/olius.  \  \ 

B.    As    sub-     \  \ 

stantive :  \  \ 

1.   Geom. :  A         ^ 

parallelogram,  rhomboid. 

all     of    whose 
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sides  are  not  equal.  The  rhombus  is  but  a 
particular  form  of  the  rhomboid,  in  which  the 
sides  are  all  equal. 

*  2.  Crystall :  Formerly  used  by  a  few  min- 
eralogists for  rhombohedron  (q.v.). 

rhomboid-ligament,  s. 

Anat. :  .K  ligament  connecting  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib  with  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle. 

rhomboid-muscles,  s.  pi, 

Anat. :  Two  muscles,  the  rhomboideus  minor 
and  the  rhomboideus  major,  connecting  the 
spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  vertebra  and  the  ligavuntum 
nucha  with  the  scapula.    (Quain.) 

rhomboid-ovate,  a.  Between  rhom- 
boid and  ovate  in  shape ;  partly  rhomboid 
and  partly  ovate. 
rhom-boid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  rhomboid ;  -al] 
Having  the  sh'ape  of  a  rhomboid ;  resembling 
a  rhomboid  in  shape. 

"  Another  rh&mboidal  selenitea  of  a  conipr«»sed 
form,  had  loany  others  Infixed  round  the  middle  of  it. 
—  Il'ootfioartf. 

rhom-bo'-l-des,  s.     [Gr.  po^poeiji?!  (.rhom- 
boeides).']    A  rhomboid. 

"  The  Crosse  lines  of  a  rfionihoirf'-s." 

Utire;  On  Ih'-  Soul.  pt.  ii,  bk.  L 


rhom-boid-ich'-th^B,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  Wwm- 

li{us)  ;    Gr.    elfio?    {eiUos)  =  form,   and    Ix^vi 
(fdithus)  =  n  fish.) 

Ichthy, :  A  tropical  genus  of  PleuronectidsB 
(q.v.),  but  represented  in  the  MediteiTanean, 
and  oil  the  coast  of  Japan.  There  are  sixteen 
species,  prettily  coloured  and  ornamented  with 
ocellated  spots.  In  a  few  species  the  adult 
males  have  some  of  the  fin-rays  prolonged  into 
filaments.  Rhomboid ichthys  grandisguama,  the 
Japanese  form,  ranging  to  the  American  coast, 
has  the  scales  deciduous. 

rhom-bo-so'-le-a,  s.     [Pref.  rhvmbo-,  and 
Hod.  Lat.  solea  (q.'v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidie,  with 
three  species,  from  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand, 
where  they  are  valued  as  food  fish.  The  eyes 
are  on  the  right  side,  the  lower  in  advance  oi 
the  upper. 

rhom' -bus,  s.    [Rhomb.] 

1.  Gcojit. :  The  same  as  Rhomb  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidne  (q.v.). 
Eyes  on  left  side  ;  mouth  wide,  each  jaw  with 
a  band  of  villiform  teeth,  vomerine  teeth  pre- 
sent, none  on  palatines.  Dorsal  fin  com- 
mences on  snout ;  scales  none  or  small.  Seven 
species  from  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Rhonibus  maximum  is  the  Tur- 
bot  (q.v.) ;  R.  maoticus,  the  Black  Sea  Turbot ; 
R.  lavis,  the  Brill,  and  R.  megastoma,  Bloch's 
Top-knot.  B.  punctutus  is  often  confounded 
with  Phrynorlwmbus  unimimdatus,  the  Top- 
knot. 

3.  Pal/Eont.;  One  species,  K/iombfM  minimus, 
from  the  Eocene  of  Monte  Boka. 

rhon'-chal,  o.  (Lat.  rhonch(ns);  Eng.  adj. 
suir.  -ail    Of  or  pertaining  to  rhonchus  (q.v.). 

*  rhon-chi-so'-nant,  a.  [Lat.  rhonchus  =  a 
rattle,  a  snore,  and  sonans,  pr.  par.  of  soiio  = 
to  sound.]    Snorting. 

rhon'-chus  (pi.  rhon'-chi),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  pd7X»5  (r'lo'ijc'ios).] 

Physiol.  £  Pathol.  :  A  "  dry  "  sound,  heard 
by  auscultation,  in  acute  bronchitis,  in  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes.  Sibilant  rhonchi  are 
heard  also  in  asthma. 

rhone,  s.     [Bone,    ».]     A   rain-water   pipe. 
rho-pal'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  pon-oAoi-  {rhopalon)  =  a 
club  which  gradually  becomes  bigger  from 
the  handle  to  the  top.] 

P,oi. :  Applied  to  a  line  in  which  each  suc- 
cessive word  has  a  syllable  more  than  the  one 
preceding  it.    (Browyu  :  Uiscel.  Tract  7.) 
Rem    tihi    coufeci.    doctisaime,    dulcison.injjn. 
Hope   ever   solalea       miserable        individuals. 

rho-pa-loc'-er-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  pdiraXoi-  (rfto- 
m)oii)  =  a  club, 'and  nepas  (Aeras)  =  a  horn. 
So    named    from    the     thickened    club-like 
termination  of  the  antenme.] 
Entom. :  Butterflies.    [Butterfly,  II.] 

rho-pal'-o-don.  s.  (Gr.  l,6na.hoi'(Thopalon)-= 
a  club  ;  -o((oii.  {BuU.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.,  Moscou, 
xiv.  4G0.)]        . 

Pa!<BO>i(. ;  A  genus  of  Dinosanria,  of  Per- 
mian age,  from  a  mine  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dioma 
river,  Oren- 
burg, Russia. 
It  was  found- 
ed on  a  frag- 
men t  of  a 
lower  j  a  w, 
containing 
nine  teeth  not 
unlike  those 
of Iguanodon. 
There  is  but 
one  species, 
Rhopatodon 
uungenheimii 
(namedinlion-  j^w 

our  of  its  dis- 
coverer).     Jt.   mantelii  (F.   -- 
Iguanodon  mantelii.     [Reonosai;rus.] 

rt6'-ta-9i?iu>  ••    [Eotacism.] 

rho -ta-9i?'-mus,  ».    [KoTicisM.]. 


de  Waldhelm)  =• 


rho'-ta-cize,  v.    [Kotacize.] 
rhubarb,  Teu-barbe,  •rew-barb, 

•ru-barbe,s.&a,  [O.  Fr.rheubarbeiFr.rhn- 
barbc),  from  Low  Lat.  rheubarbamm^  (=  rheum 
barbakim).  from  Gr.  pio.  Hapfiapovirheonbar- 
taron)  =  rhubarb  ;    lit.    the    rhtum    from    a 


ate,  fat,  are.  amidst,  whit,  J^  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  ^"^^ff-J^''''^Xl'^ 
at,  wore,  W9H  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    ».  cb  -  e .  «* 


rhubarbaric— rhynchonella 
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barbarian  country.  Gr.  pTJoi*  (rheon)  is  an 
ailjectival  form,  from  Rha  the  old  name  of  the 
Volga,  on  the  l>ank3  of  which  the  rhubarb  is 
indigenous.  Sp.  riubarbo;  Port,  rheubarbo; 
ItaL  reubarbaro,  reobarbaro.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Bot :  [RheumJ. 

2.  Hart.,  ifc. ;  The  common  Garden  Rhubarb 
Is  liheuni  RhapnntLcum,  though  some  of  the 
red-stalked  rhubarb  is  from  R.  vTididcUum. 
The  former  plant  has  broadly  cordate  leaves, 
strongly  veined  beneath.  The  footstalks  are 
long,  thick,  and  fleshy,  with  a  channel  above. 
Its  growth  is  exceedingly  rapid.  It  was 
bnmght,  about  1573,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  where  it  is  wild.  Since  18'20  the  stalks 
have  been  used  for  tarts,  and  made  iiittijam. 

3.  Phann. :  Three  leading  kinds  of  rhubarb 
are  recognized  ;  (1)  The  Turkey  or  Rus-sian 
rhubarb,  which  is  wild  neither  in  the  one 
Country  nor  the  other,  but  used  to  be  brougltt 
to  Europe  from  China  vid  Turkey,  and  then 
from  Cliina  vid  Russia;  (2)  the  East  Indian, 
and  (3)  the  Batavian  rhubarb.  An  extract, 
an  infusion,  a  syrnp,  a  tincture,  and  a  wine  of 
thulmrb,  with  a  compound  rhubarb  pill,  are 
used  in  pharmacy.  In  small  doses  rhubarb  is 
stotnacluc  and  slightly  astringent ;  in  large 
doses,  a  purgative,  but  its  action  is  followed 
by  constipation.    [Gregory's  powder.] 

*  '^  As  adj, :  Bitter. 

"  With  yonr  rhubarb  word?.** 

Sid««y  •  Astr^phet  i  HuJta,  xi?. 

^  Monk's  Rhubarh :  [Monk's  RauBARBj. 

tll^-bar'-bSx-ic,  a.  [Eng.  rlmharbariin); 
•ic]  Contained  in  or  derived  from  Rhubar- 
baiin. 


rhnbarbaric-acid,  s. 

ACID.] 


[Chrysophamic- 


fhu-bar'-bar-in,  s.  pjow  Lat.  rhiibarbar- 
(um);  'in  (C'/i^tti.).]    [CHRYSOPnANic-ACiD.] 

*  rliu-bar'-ba-tive»  a,  [Etym,  doubtful. 
A  correspondent  of  iVofes  tC  ^i«7'ie«  (Sept.  IS, 
1SS6,  p.  233)  says  that  it  is  the  Fr.  rebarbati/ 
=  stern,  crabbed,  cross.  There  is  also,  per- 
haps, a  play  on  the  Eng.  rhubarb.]  (For  def. 
see  etym.) 

"  A  man  were  better  to  lye  under  the  hnnda  of  a  Hang- 
man, than  one  of  your  rhubarbatice  facea."*— OeWtfr  ; 
M'Uch  me  in  iMTtdon,  iiL 

rhu'-barb-y,  a.  [Eng.  rhubarb ;  -y.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  rhubarb ;  like  rhubarb, 

rbumb  (&  silent),  s.    [EuMB.] 

rbus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  pov<;  (rhous)  =  Rhus 
Cotinus  (?).} 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceae.  Leaves 
simple  or  compound.  Flowers  in  axillary  or 
terminal  panicles,  bisexual  or  polygamous. 
Calyx  small,  persistent,  tive-partite ;  petals 
five;  stamens  five;  ovary  oue-celled,  sessile  ; 
fruit  a  dry  drupe,  with  one  exalbuminous 
seed.  Nearly  a  hundred  species  are  known. 
Most  are  shrubs,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high. 
They  exist  in  all  the  continents.  E.ti/p}iinay  the 
Virginian  or  Stag's-horn  Sumach,  R,  curiaria, 
the  Hide  Sumach  of  Europe,  and  R.  coiittas  of 
India,  yield  leaves  wliich  are  used  in  tanuins 
leather.  The  Smouth-leaved  Sumach  {R. 
glabra)^  of  the  United  States,  has  very  acid 
leaves  and  fruit.  The  poisonous  species  uf 
this  country  are  R.  toxicodeiidion,  tlie  Puirsuii 
Ivy  or  Poison  Oak,  and  R.  veueuata,  the  Swamp 
Sumach  or  Poison  Elder.  These  cause  severe 
ekin  eruptions,  «ith  violent  itching,  to  some 
persons,  from  handling  or  even  standing  near 
them.  In  India,  fl.  pan-ijlora,  R.  aemialtUa^  R. 
succediinea  are  used  medicinally.  Exudations 
from  incisions  iu  the  bark  of  R.  sttccedanea 
and  R.  vamicifera  yield  the  varnish  used  iu 
Japanese  and  Chinese  wickerwork.  The 
furmer  produces  astringent  galls,  and  its 
seeds  yield  a  kind  of  wax;  as  do  also  tho?e 
of  R.  Wallichii  and  the  Japanese  R.  vaniU. 
The  juice  of  the  latter  species  blisters  the 
akin.  Tlie  Turks  use  the  acirl  fruits  uf 
R.  coriaria  to  sharpen  their  viuegar.  The 
plant  yields  sumach  (q.v.).  The  wood  of  R. 
Colimis  is  employed  for  inlaid  and  cabinet 
work.     [Fustic.] 

2,  Fala^obot. :  From  the  European  Pliocene. 

rhus'-ma,  s.    [Rlsma.] 

Lmther-ynanuf.  :  A  mixture  of  caustic  lime 
andorpiment  or  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  used  in 
depilation  or  unhairing  of  hides. 

rliy-3,C'-d-lite,  s.     [Gr.  pva^  (rkuax),  genit. 


pvaKov   (rAuafc)os)  =  a   lava-stream,  and  At'flo? 
{litlios)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  rhyacolith.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Rose  to  the  clear 
crystals  of  orthocUse  found  in  cavities  in 
lavas,  and  especially  in  the  volcanic  bombs 
of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius. 

rhy-a-coph'-i-la,  s.  (Gr.  pva^(rhuax).  genit. 
pvoKov  (rhHakos)'=A  mountain  stream,  and 
^tAof  (phUos)=  a  friend-] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Bhyaco- 
philidce  (q.v.). 

rtay-a-co-pliil'-i-dss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhyicophiHa) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •id(p.] 

Enton.  :  A  family  of  Trichoptera.  Pupa 
enclosed  in  a  brown  cocoon  within  a  case* 

rhymef  s.,  v.i.  &  t.  [This  spelling  is  more  com- 
monly used  than  the  older  "  Rime,"  but  many 
writers  now  i>refer  the  older  spelling.  Rhyme 
wiis  introduced  iu  the  IDth  century  through  a 
mistaken  correspondence  with  rhythm.  Ety- 
mulugicully  it  is  incorrect.]     [Rime.] 

rhymo'-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  rhyme ;  'k^s.)  Destitute 
of  rhyme  ;  not  having  consonance  of  sound. 

"  Doth  beside  on  rhymeless  numbers  tread." 

Bp.  Hail :  Satire*,  bk.  i..  sat  4. 

trhym'-er.  *rym'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rhym{e):  -er.} 
One  who  writes  rimes  ;  arhymester,  a  versifier. 

*  rbym'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  rhyme;  -ry.]  The  act 
of  making  rimes. 

rhyme'-step,  •  pbym'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  rft  yrru ; 
sur.]  One  who  writes  rimes  :  a  poor  or  mean 
poet. 

•'  Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymetten  frown. 
I,  too,  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down.  " 

Byron  :  English  Birds  .t  Scotch  Revicwert. 

•phym'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhym{e);  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  rime. 

•rhym'-Xst,  «;  [Eng.  rhym(e);  -ist)  A 
rhymester. 

"  He  vTM  a  good  rhj/mitt,  but  no  poet." — JofiTuon  : 
Life  qf  Milton. 

*  rhym'-y,  *  rhim'-y,  a.  [Eng.  rhym{e) ;  -y.  ] 
Riming.    {T.  Brown:  irorks,  iii.  39.) 

rhyncli-,  pre/.    [Rhyncho-.] 

Pb^n-ChSB'-a-f  s.  [Gr.  pvyxo^  (rhungchos)  =  a 
beak,  a  bill.] 

Omith. :  Painted  Snipes  ;  a  genus  of  Na- 
meniina?,  with  four  species,  from  the  Ethio- 
pian and  Oriental  regions,  Australia,  and 
temperate  South  America.  The  females  are 
more  richly  coloured  than  the  males,  having 
the  lores,  sides  of  face,  and  neck  chestnut. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  male  of 
Rhytictuxa  bengalensis  undertakes  the  duty  of 
incubation.    (Ibis,  1866,  p.  298.) 

rhyn-Che'-ta,  a.  [Pref.  rhynich)-,  and  Gr. 
XaiTT)  (chaite)'—  long,  flowing  hair.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Tentaculifera  Suctoria, 
with  a  single  species,  RJiyncheta  cycUtpum, 
parasitic  on  Cyclops  coronata, 

*  rhynch-icb'-th3^8,  s.  [Pref.  rhynch-^  and 
Gr.  ix&vi  (ichthu^)  =  a  tish.] 

Ickthy :  A  genus  of  Berycidse,  erected  for 
the  rerei)tion  of  forms  now  known  to  be  the 
young  of  Holocentrnm.  They  differ  from  the 
adult  fish  in  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
snout  pointed  and  elongate. 

rhyn-chi'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  pvyxo?  (rkiingchos)  = 
a  snout ;  sutl.  •ites.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Curculiouida.  They 
have  brilliant  metallic  colours.  Seventeen 
are  British.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
young    apples    and     j^ears,     damaging    the 

f>eduncle  as  well  as  the  fruit,  so  that  the 
atter  falls.  Rhinichites  bacchus,  a  richly 
golden  purple  species,  sometimes  greatly 
injures  the  pear  crop  in  France,  and  damages 
the  bud-s  and  leaves  of  the  vine. 

rbyn-cho-,  rhynch-,  prff.  [Or.  pvy\o<; 
{rhuiichos)  =  a  sTiout.]  Having  a  snout,  or 
any  process  resembling  a  snout. 

rbyn-CbO-bSt'-US,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-^  and 
Gr.  ^aT^5  (hatis)  =  the  prickly  roacli.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Rhinobatidje  (q.v.) ; 
dorsals  without  spine,  the  first  opposite  t<J  the 
ventrals  ;  caudal  with  lower  lobe  well  de- 
veloped ;  teeth  obtuse,  granular,  the  dental 
surfaces  nf  the  jaws  undulated.  Tbtre  are 
two  species,  Rhynchobatiis  nnnjlostomus  and 
R.  djeddfnisis,  both  about  eight  feet  long,  com- 
mon  nn  the  cojists  of  the  Indian  Oceaii. 


rh^n-ohSb-dSr-la,  ».    [Pret  rhyncho-,  and 

Gr.  jSfifAAa  {bdtila)  =  a  leech,] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhynchobdel- 
li. lac  (q.v.). 

rhyn-diob-deV-li-deB,  s.  pi.    [Mod    Lat. 

rayiichobdelUa) ;   Lat  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -uto.) 

Zon!. :  A  family  of  Leeches,  having  a  pro- 

trusible   proboscis.      They  are  divided  Into 

Ichthyobdellidie  and  Clepsinidae. 

phjha-ohd-9e-pba'-U-^  ».  jrf.    tRH\-NCHO» 

CEPHAI. us.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Lacertiform  Reptilla, 
with  four  limbs.  Vertebra  with  flat  ends ; 
qimdrate  bone  united  by  sutures  with  the 
skull  and  pterygoid  ;  an  osseous  infra- temporal 
bar.  Sternum  and  a  system  of  abdominal  ribs 
well  developed.  One  recent  genus,  Spheuodon 
(q.v.). 

2.  PnlcFont. :  R(*presented  in  the  tTpper  Cre- 
taceous and  Lowt-r  Eocene  by  Chanipsosaurns, 
in  the  Trias  by  Rhynchosaurus  and  JSyperoda- 
pedon,  and  in  tlie  Permian  by  Proterosaurua, 
Bphaenosaurus,  Telerpeton  (?).  and  Saurostcr- 
num  (?). 

ph^-chd-9e-pha'-li-an,a.  &s.  [Rhyucho 

CEPHALH.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  order  Bhynchocephalia 
(Encyc.  Brit.  xx.  473). 

B,  As  shbst. :  Any  individual  of  tlie  Bhyn- 
chocephalia. 

"Tlie-'e  reptiles  are  rftynchocepAaHorif."— ff/icjfflL 
Brit.  (ed.  «li).  xx.  iCb. 

t  rhyn-cho-^epb'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref  rhyncho-, 
and  Gr.  »cc0oArj  (kephalc)  =  the  head.] 

Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  the  genus  Sphecodon 
(q.v.X 
t  rh^-dio-^e'-ti,    s.  pi.      [Pref.    rTiyjicho-, 
and  Gr.  ici)tos  (ketos)=  a  sea-monster.J 
Zoot. :  The  Ziphioid  Whales,     [Ziphiin.e.J 

t  rhyn-chd-9ce'-la,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  rhyncho; 
and  KotAos  (koilos)  =  hollow.]    [Nemebtea.] 

rhy^"Cho5'-^-6n,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and  Gr, 
Kviov  (kuon)  =  a  dog.  The  latter  element  has 
reference  to  the  large  canine  teeth.] 

Zool.:  A  getius  of  Macroscelididte,  with  one 
sjieL'ies,  Rhyiichocyon  c*'rnei,  from  the  coast  of 
Mozambique.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  exelusive  of  the  rat  like  tail ;  the 
muzzle  is  produced  into  a  lont!,  movable  snout ; 
fur  rusty-brown,  blackish  on  head  and  neek, 
with  light  reddish  spots  on  hinder  part  of 
back.  It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
comes  out  at  night  to  feed  on  insects.  The 
hind  limbs  are  not  so  disproportionately  long 
as  in  the  true  jumping  shrew  ;  all  the  feet  are 
four-toeLl,  and  the  dentition  is  anomalous. 

rhyn'-cho-dus.  s.  [Pref.  rhynch-,  and  Gr. 
o6ov^  (odous)  =a  tooth]. 

Palasont.:  A  genus  of  Chimeeroid  fishes,  dis- 
covered by  NewbeiTy  in  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  Ohio. 

rh^-chd-fl^g-el-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
rhyncho-^  and  Mod.  La,t.  JlageUata  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  class  of  Corticate  Protozoa,  of 
globular  or  lenticular  form,  with  a  firm 
CTiticular  membrane,  and  reticular  protoplasm. 
There  are  two  genera:  Leptodiscus  and 
Noctiluca.    {Ijinkester.) 

rhyn'-cho-lite,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-^  and  Gr. 
\ido<;  (lithns)  =  a  stone.] 

Palasont.:  A  popular  name  for  the  fossil 
mandibles  of  some  Cephalopods.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"Calcareous  niandlblefl  occar  In  all  the  secondary 
strata,  but  tiot  Inthsrtrt  In  sm-b  iiuinben*  or  ciroiim- 
stAuova  as  to  imply  tbnt  they  iKioiigeil  to  finy  otber 
Keuua  besides  thu  true  Nautilua.  They  are  oX  two 
forma:  Uh'SP  ctirrea ponding  to  the  upjier  mandibid 
have  been  culled  /fAvirhili/AsfPalseoteuthi^and  Rhvn- 
choteuthis  of  DUrbi(,'nyl ;  whilst  the  lower  mandiMei 
cmiHtitute  the  cenu»  Conchorliyncbns  of  De  Btain* 
villa.'— Otwi  -■  PattrunC.  (cd,  2ud).  p.  98. 

phyn-cho-nel'-la.  s.  [Lttinised  ftom  Gr. 
pvy^o?  {rkungchos)  =  a  snout.) 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhyncbonel- 
lidse  (q.v.).  Shell  trigonal,  acutely  beaked, 
usually  plaited ;  dorsal  valve  elevated  in  front ; 
ventral  flattened,  orhoUoweilalongthe  centre. 
Known  recent  species  four,  f>om  the  North 
Polar  regions  and  New  Zealand. 

2.  Palmjnt.  :  Known  species  332,  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  nnivard.  Found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America. 


bSU,  l>6^;  po^t.  ]6t^1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  :Xenophon,  e^t.    -ins. 
-cian,  -tiao  =  sban.   -tlon,  -«lon  =  shun;  -flon,  -^lon  =  zhim.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  uhtM,   -hlo*  -die,  &c  =  1>^  d^L 
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rhy  nchonellidse  — rhytidolepis 


rbynohonella-zones,  5.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Two  zones,  the  one  that  of  Rhifiu:hc- 
nelhi  martini,  in  the  Lower  Chalk  of  En^lana, 
between  the  Cambridge  Green-saud  and  the 
Tott<'rnhoe  stone  ;  and  the  other  tliat  of 
Bhynchnnella  euvieri,  in  the  Middle  Chalk, 
between  the  Melboum  Roi_-k  and  the  zone  of 
Terebmtula  gracilis.     ,^Etheruige.) 

rh^-cho-nel'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
Ths/tu-hoM[!(ti) :  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suir.  ■Ulo:] 

Zool.  £  Pahront. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda. 
Shell  impunctate,  oblong  or  trigonal,  beaked  ; 
hinge  line  curved  ;  valves  articulated,  curves 
oft^iii  sliarpiv  plaited  ;  hinge  teeth  supported 
by  dental  plates.  Animal  with  elongated 
spiral  arms  directed  inwards.  From  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

rhjha-choph'-dr-a  (1),  ».  (Pref.  rhyncho- 
(q.v.),  and  fern,  sirig.  of  Gr.  4>op6%  (phoros)  = 
bearing.) 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Weevils  ft*om  the 
Purbeck  beds.    {Etheridge.) 

rbj^-choph'-or-a  (2),  s.  pi.  (Pref.  rhyjicho; 
ftnd  nt-ut.  pi.  of  Gr*  ^op6%  (p/ioros)  =  bearing.] 
Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Tetranierous  Beetles. 
Front  of  the  head  prolonged  into  a  rostrum 
or  snout,  with  the  mouth  at  its  extremity. 
Tlie  antennae  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
rostrum,  at  its  base,  its  apex,  or  the  parts 
intermediate.  They  are  geniculate,  and  have 
the  tip  cla\ate.  The  body  is  often  covered 
with  scales.  It  contains  the  weevils,  the 
footless  grubs  of  which  are  so  injurious  to 
many  plants,  in  the  interior  of  whose  stems, 
fruits,  or  seeds  they  live.  Families  :  Cur- 
culionidie,  Brentids,  Anthribidaa,  and  Bru- 
chidfe. 

rlX3?m'-Ch6-ph6re,  s.  [Rhvnchophora.]  Any 

individual  member  of  the  Rhynchophora(q.v. ). 

rhyn-choph'-dr-US,  s.  [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  4>op6'i  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Curculionidte.  They 
are  of  large  size.  The  larvae  live  in  the  stems 
of  succulent  plants,  as  palms,  bananas,  the 
sngar-cane,  &c. 

rhyn-cho-pi'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhynchops, 
geiiit.  rhiiii':hop{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 
-intr.] 

Oniitk.  :  Skimmers,  Scissor-bills  ;  a  svib- 
family  of  Laridw,  with  a  single  genus,  Rhyn- 
chops (q.v.). 

fhjhi' -chops,  s.  [Pref.  rkynch-,  and  Gr.  oi// 
(ojw)  =  the  face.] 

Ornitk.  :  Skimmer,  Scissor-bill  ;  the  sole 
genus  of  the  sub-family  Rhyncbopinie,  with 
Uiree  species :  one  from  America,  one  from 
India,  and  the  third  from  the  Nile  and  tlie 
Red  Sea.  They  differ  from  the  Sternina? 
(q.v.)  in  having  the  bill  long  and  thin  ;  the 
mandibles  very  narrow  and  compressed,  the 
lower  one  being  longer  than  the  upper. 

Th^-chd-rUi'-nus,  s.    [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  pw(Wm's),  genir.  ptvd?  (/■/itjios)=^the  snout.] 
Pahront, :  A  genus  of  Muranidae,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Middle  Eocene. 

rhyn-cho-sau'-ri-an.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rhyn- 
chos(mr{ns) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ian.]  Belonging  to, 
characteristic  of,  or  resembling  Rhynchosau- 
rus.    (Owen:  Palceont.  (ed.  2nd),  p.  26T.) 

rhyn-cho-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  rhyjicho-,  a«d 
Gr.  (Tavpo^  (5f[((ros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cryptodontia,  founded 
on  fragmentary  remains  from  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  of  the  Grinsill  quarries,  near  Shrews- 
bury. The  skull  differs  from  that  of  existing 
Lacertilians,  and  resembles  that  of  a  bird  or 
turtle,  especially  in  the  absence  of  teeth. 
There  is  one  species,  Rkynckosaurus  articeps. 

rhjhi-cho-^i-a,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
pvyxo<;  (rhungchos)  ^  A  snout,  so  named  from 
its  beaked  flowers.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhynchosieie 
(q.v.).  Herbs  or  undershrubs,  generally 
twining,  with  trifoliolate  or  simple  leaves, 
and  racemes  generally  of  yellowish  flowers. 
Species  numerous,  from  Southern  Asia, 
Australia,  and  America. 

rh^-cho-^i-e'-ae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  rhyn- 
chosHa) ;  L:it.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Phaseoleie. 


rhyn-chOS'-pdr-a,  s.  {Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Gr.  cTTTopa  (s:pora)  =  a  seed.  Named  from  the 
beaked  fruit.] 

Bot,  :  Beak-rush  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
RhvnchosporidaeCq.v.).  Spikelet^fuw,  flowered 
in  axillary  or  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles, 
only  one  or  two  glumes  flowering ;  bristles 
six  or  more,  or  none.  Known  species  about 
fifty,  from  the  temperate  and  tropic  regions. 
Two,  Rhychospora  aUM,  the  White,  and  R./usca, 
the  Brown  Beak-rush,  are  British. 

rhjrn-cho-spor'-e-eo,  s.  pi  (Mod.  Lat. 
rhynchospoi\n) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -em.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cyperaceae,  containing  two 
ferailies:  Rhyncho'sporidffi  (typical),  and 
8choenidK(q.v.). 

rhyn-cho-spor'-i-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
rhynchospor(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irffl?.] 

[RnVNCHOSPOBE^  ] 

rhyn-cho'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
puy^os  (rhun'gchos)  =  a  snout] 

Entom.  :  An  order  of  Hemiraetabola,  the 
same  as  Latreille's  Heraiptera.  Sub-orders  : 
Homoptera  and  Heteroptera. 

rhyn-chd-teu'-this,  s.     [Pref.  rhyncho-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  teuthis  (s\.\ .yi 
Pal(B07it. :  (See  extract  under  Rhyncholite). 

rhyne,  s.  [Russ.]  The  name  given  to  the 
best  quality  of  Russian  hemp. 

rhy'-O-Hte,  s.  [Gr.  pew  (rfteo)=  to  flow,  and 
Atflo?  (Htkos)  =  a  stone.] 

Petrol  :  A  name  originally  given  by  V. 
Richthofen  to  certain  rocks  of  late  geological 
age  occurring  in  Hungary,  to  distinguish  them 
from  trachyte  (q.v.).  They  enclose  quartz  as 
an  essential  constituent,  and  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  viscous  surface  lavas,  the  fluxion 
structure  being  well  detined.  Most  of  the 
vitreous  rocks,  such  as  obsidians,  &c.,  are 
now  included  in  this  generic  term,  which  also 
embraces  those  of  the  earliest  geological 
age,  most  of  which  have  lost  their  original 
aspect  by  subsequent  devitrification. 

rhyolite-breccia*  s. 

Petrol  :  A  breccia  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  fragments  of  rhyolites. 

t  rhy-par-o-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  rhyparo- 
graph{y):  -ic.] 

L  Dealing  with  low  life ;  naturalistic. 

"  She  takes  a  sort  of  Naturalistic  delittht  in  deacrih- 
iiig  the  most  sordid  and  shabbiest  features  of  the  least 
attractive  Itiud  of  English  middle-class  life,  and  ia 
doing  this  never  misses  a  rht/inirographir  touch  when 
she  can  introduce  one."— -<oirf^mj/.  April  3, 1995.  p.  234. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  rhy- 
l^arography  (q.v.). 

rhy-pa-rog'-ra-pliy,  s.  [Gr.  pun-apo?  (rhu- 
■  parosj=  filthy,  dirty,  and  ypa^tw  (grapho)  =  to 

write,  to  draw.] 
Lit. :  Dirt-painting  ;  a  contemptuous  term 

applied  by  the  ancients  to  genre  or  still-life 

pictures.    (Fairholt.) 

rhy'-plu-dSB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  Thyph(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wire.] 

Entom. :  False  Craneflies.  A  family  of 
Dipterous  insects. 

rhy'-plliis,  s.   [Gr.  pvirw  (rhupos)  =  dirt,  filth.  ] 

1.  Entomology : 

(1)  The  typical  genus  of  Rhyphidae  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Myceto- 
philidiB.  The  larva  of  RJiyphus  fenestraUs 
lives  in  cow  dung. 

2.  Pal(ront. :  One  species  of  Rhyphus  (1), 
from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

rh3^p'-ti-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  pun-Tucds  (rhuptikos)  = 
cleansing.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Percida,  with  four 
species— three  from  the  West  Indies  and  one 
from  the  Galapagos.  Body  oblong,  com- 
pressed, covered  with  minute  scales  embedded 
in  the  thick  skin.  Spines  of  verticals  but 
little  developed,  always  in  small  number  and 
short,  and  in  some  species  disappearing  en- 
tirely. 

rhy-sim'-e-ter,  s.    [Gr.  pv(rC^  {rhusis)  =  a 

flowing,  a  stream,  and  Eng.  meter  (q.v. yl  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  fluids 
or  the  speed  of  ships.  It  presents  the  open 
end  of  a  tube  to  the  imjiact  of  the  current, 
which  raises  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  gra- 
duated tube. 


rhy  -  SO*  -  deS,  '^.  [Gr.  pyo-wSes  (rhusodes)^ 
wrinkled-looking  ;  pvaoi  {rhusos)  =  wrinkled, 
and  eI6os  (eidos)  —  form.  ] 

EnUym, :  The  typical  genus  of  Rhysodi<iu' 
(q.v.).  Antenna;  granulated  ;  articulations  «>f 
the  tarsi  entire. 

rhy-SO'-dl-dW,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  rhysod(es); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  ad.j.  suff.  -id(r.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Necrophaga  or  Clavl- 
cornia.  Antennae  eleven-jointed,  the  joini* 
rounded,  and  of  nearly  equal  width.  Small, 
elongated,  wood-eating  beetles,  with  loufi- 
tudinal  furrows  above. 

rhythm,  *  rithm,  s.  [O.  Fr.  nthi/u,  from 
Liat.  rhythmum,  accus.  of  rhythmum,  from  Gr. 
pvBfio^  (r/iwfAwios)  =  measured  motion,  tiint , 
measure,  proportion  ;  Fr.  rhythme ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  ritmo.] 

1,  The  measure  of  time  or  movement  by 
regularly  recurring  motions,  impulses,  sounds, 
&c.,  as  in  poetry,  prose,  and  music,  and,  by 
analogy,  in  dancing;  periodical  emphasis; 
numerical  proportion  or  harmony.  In  poetry 
rhythm  is  the  regular  succession  of  arses  and 
theses,  or  of  long  and  short  (heavy  and  light) 
syllables  in  a  verse.  In  prose  it  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  an  expressive  and  pleasing 
succession  ;  but  its  regularity  is  not  so  great 
that  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  law.  When  it  can 
be  reduced  to  a  law,  it  loses  the  name  of 
rhythm  and  becomes  m^tre.  In  music  rhythm 
is  the  disposition  of  the  notes  of  acompo.sition 
in  respect  of  time  and  measure  ;  the  me;fsnred 
beat  which  marks  the  character  and  expre^^sion 
of  the  music.  In  dancing,  the  rhythm  is  re- 
cognised in  the  sound  of  the  feet. 

"When  we  tallt  or  write  contlnuouely  about  auy 
subject  that  appeals  to  the  passions,  we  gratify  a 
natural  lustiuct  oy  falling  into  a  certain  regularity. 
Both  the  voice  ana  the  arraueement  of  the  words  fall 
under  this  re^lar  influence :  the  voice  is  modulatei^ 
and  the  worda  are  regulated  in  a  kind  of  flow  cilled 
rhythm.  Without  rhi/thm,  the  expreasion  of  passion 
becomes  spasmodic  and  painful,  like  the  sobbing  of  a 
child.  Rhythm  avert-s  this  pain  by  giving  s  sense  of 
order  controlling  and  directing  passion.  Hpncerft,vfA"» 
is  in  place  wherever  siieech  is  impassioned,  and  in- 
tended at  the  same  time  to  be  pleasurable:  and  im- 
passioned speech  without  rhi/ehm  is,  wbeii  long  cou- 
tiuued,  unpleasing."— -46i'(»«  *  Scelej/ :  Eng.  Usso>a 
for  Eng.  Pfople.  5  91. 

2,  Rhyme,  metre,  verse,  number. 

3,  Physiol :  The  proportion  as  to  time  be- 
tween the  action  of  an  organ,  an  intermitleiit 
or  remittent  disease,  &c.,  at  successive  periods. 
Investigations  as  to  the  respiratory  rhythm, 
establish  first  the  number  of  inspirations  per 
minute  in  normal  breathing,  and  show  the 
greater  or  less  frequency  in  certain  states  of 
health.    (Foster:  Physiol.) 

*  rhyth'-mer,  s.  [En-:,  rhythvi ;  -er.]  A 
rhymer,  a  poetaster,  a  rhymester.    (Fiilisr.) 

phyth'-mic,  rhyth'-mic-al,  a.  [Gr.  pv6ni- 
k6^  (rhuthmikos)  ;  Lat.  rhythr.iicus.] 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhythm;  having 
rhythm  duly  regulated  by  cadences,  accents, 
and  quantities. 

"  The  rhythmical  arrancement  of  sounds  not  articu- 
lated produces  musii' ;  while  from  the  like  arrange- 
ment of  articulate  sounds  we  get  the  cadences  of  pio*e 
and  the  measures  of  verse."— (?<(«(  "  History  qf  En</liih 
Rhythint,  bk.  i..  ch.  I. 

2.  yted. :  Periodical. 

rhyth'-mic-al-ly,  d'lv.  [Eng.  rhythmical  ; 
-Jy.]    In  a  rhythmical  manner  ;  with  rhythm. 

"  rhj^th'-mics,  s.  [RHyrHMic]  Tliat  branch 
of  music  which  treats  of  the  length  of  sound* 
and  of  emphasis. 

*  rhyth'-ming,  a.  [Eng.  rhythm;  -ing.] 
Making  rimes  ;  riming.    (Fuller.) 

*  rhythm'-less,    a.      [Eng.    rhythm ;    -less.) 

Destitute  of  rhythm. 

rhyth-mom'-e-ter,  s.  {Gr.  pvefj.o^  (rhiuhyms) 

=  rhythm,  and  jieVpoc  (matron)  =  a  measure.) 
Any  instrument  fur  marking  time  to  move- 
ments in  music. 

rhyth'-miis,  s.    [Lat.]    Rhythm  (q.v.). 

rhy-ti-,  rhy-ti-do-,  pre/.  {Gr.pVTUirhntis), 
genit.  puTi5os(rft,!ifuios)=a  wrinkle.]  Wrinkled. 

rhy-ti-do-,  pref.    [Rhvti-.] 

rhy-ti-d6-lep-is»  s.  [Pref.  rhytido-, and  Gr. 
AcTTi?  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

PalceohoL  :  A  genus  of  Sigillaroids.  It  has 
large,  hexagonal,  tripunctate  areoles,  and  nar- 
row, often  transversely  striate,  ribs. 


f&te.  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or.  woic,  vrglft  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^Jiite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  fcw« 


rhytidoma— ribaldry 
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rby-tid'-O-ma,  s.    [Or.  puriSwMa  {rhutiddma) 

=  a  wrinkle.]  *[Rhvti-.] 

Bot. :  The  scales  produced  by  the  formation 
of  epiphlaeiim  inside  the  liber  or  mesopbloeum. 
iMohl) 

rliy-tid-iis'-te-iis,  s.     [Pref.  rhyiwUfi}-,  and 
Gr.  o<rT(ov  (osteon)  =  a  bone.] 

Pal(€ont.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
described  by  Owen  in  1S84,  from  the  Trias  of 
the  Orange  Free  State.  {Quar.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc.,  xl.  333.) 

rby-ti-glda'-sa,   «.      (Pref.  rhyti-,  and  Gr. 
yAwo-o-a  (p/o5Sfi)'=  &  tongue.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  GendarusseBB.  Species 
very  numerous,  generally  with  red  flowers. 
They  are  from  America  and  Southern  Africa. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  American 
Rhytiglossa  pectoralis  is  used  for  diseases  of 
the  chest,  or  the  leaves  are  boiled  with  sugar 
to  make  a  stomachic  syrup. 

rby-ti'-na,  s.     [Gr.  pvrtV  {rhutis)  =  a  wrinkle, 
in  allusion  to  the  rugose  nature  of  the  skin.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  recently  extinct  genus  of  Sirenia. 
Edentulous,  mastication  being  performed  by 
homy  oval  plates  ;  head  very  small  in  pro- 

{)ortion  to  body  ;  tail  with  two  lateral  pointed 
obes ;  pectoral  limbs  small  and  truncated ; 
skin  naked,  covered  with  a  thin,  hard,  rugged, 
bark-like  epidermis.  Only  one  species  known, 
Khytiiia  stdleri^  the  northern  Sea-cow.  It 
was  discovered  by  Steller,  a  German  naturalist 
in  the  Russian  service,  in  1741,  and  was  then  ex- 
tremely abundant  round  Behring's  and  Copper 
Island  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  last  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed  in  1768,  but  "Nor- 
denskibld  obtained  information  from  the  na- 
tives of  Behring's  Island  which  led  him  to 
believe  that  a  few  individuals  may  have  sur- 
vived to  a  much  later  date,  even  to  1854  " 
(Eiicyo.  BHt.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  391.  Note).  The 
habits  of  the  Rhjtina  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Manatee,  which  It  greatly  exceeded  in 
size,  attaining  a  length  of  about  twenty-five 
feet.  Steller  published  an  excellent  account 
of  its  anatomy  and  habits,  and  quantities  of 
its  remains  have  since  been  discovered.  A 
nearly  perfect  skeleton  from  Behring's  Island 
has  been  placed  in  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
■eum,  South  Kensington. 

2.  Palaont. :  Occurs  in  the  Post  Pliocene  of 
Siberia. 

rliy-ti^'-ma,  s.      [Gr.  purttrfta  (rhutisma)  =  ft 
darn  or  patcli.J 

Bot. :  Agenusof  Phacidiacei(Ascomycetous 
Fungals),  growing  on  tiie  leaves  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  produ-'ing  dark  patches 
or  spots  on  their  surface,  lliiiidsjtia  aceroides 
is  found  on  the  sycamore  and  maple,  and  R, 
KLl'iciiium  on  willows. 

it-al,  s.     [Sp.]    A  real  (q.v.)- 

•  ri'-al«  •  ry-al,  *  ry-alle*  s.  &  a.     [Real 
(2),  a.]    [RovAL.] 

A,  As  siibst. :  An  old  English  gold  coin,  of 
varying  value  ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
gold  rial  was  worth  10s.  ;  in  the  beginning  of 


OOLD   RIAL  OP  MARY, 

the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  rials  were  cur- 
rent at  15s.  each,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  rose-rial  of  gold  was  current  at  30s.,  and 
the  spur-rial  at  15s.  ;  a  royaL 
B,  As  adj. :  Royal,  regal,  noble. 

*  rl-al-te,  •  ry-al-te,  s.  (Rial,  o.]  Royalty, 
nobility. 

■ri'-an-^^,   s.       (Eng.    rian(t);    -cy.]      The 
quality  or  state  of  being  riant ;  cheerfulness, 

gaiety.    (Carlyle.) 

*  ri'-ant,  a.     [Ft.,  pr.  par.  of  rire  =  to  laugh.] 

1.  Laughing,  gay,  merry,  cheerful. 

"  He  was  Jovi&l,  riatit.  Jocose."— Car/y/« ;  Reminis- 
c^ncM,  i,  206. 

2.  Cheerful. 

"  I  reJoic«  your  apftrtment  is  so  riant.'—Elii.  Car- 
tar:  Lettert,  liL  67. 


pibj  •  tibbe,  •rybbe»  s.  (A.S.  ribh;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  r'U) ;  Icel.  TiJ;  Sw.  Ttf-heen  (=  rib- 
bone) ;  Dan.  Hb-been;  O.  H.  Ger.  rippi ;  Oer. 
rippe ;  Russ.  rebro ;  prob.  firom  the  same  root 
as  riw.J 
L  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  ADd  tbe  Lord  God  csused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  apon 
Adaiu,  and  be  nlept:  aud  he  took  one  of  bia  rilt,  and 
closed  up  tbe  fleeb  lnat«ad  tbereoL'— Cfe/iciit  U.  U. 

2.  Figuratively : 

•  (1)  A  wife,  in  allusion  to  Eve. 

"  How  many  have  we  known  whose  beads  bav*  beene 
broken  by  tbelr  own  rib."—Bp.  Ball :  Sotomon'i  De- 
JlnUion. 

•  (2)  Anything  long  and  narrow ;  a  etrip :  as, 

a  rib  of  land. 

(8)  A  curved  part  on  which  anything  rests 
for  support ;  specif.,  one  of  the  extension  rods 
on  which  the  cover  of  an  umbrella  or  parasol 
is  stretched.  They  are  made  of  wbateboue, 
steel,  or  cane. 

•  (4)  (See  extract.) 

"  Thirdly,  In  settiiiE  on  your  feather,  whether  It  Is 
pared  ur  drawn  with  a  thk-ke  rybbe,  or  a  tbluBO  rybbt. 
(the  rj^&&<' la  tbe  bard  quill  wbicbdivldetb  tbe  feather.)' 
— Aicham  :  Scholc  qf  Shootinge,  bk.  L 

TL  Technically 

1.  Anat.  (PI.):  Arched  and  highly  elastic 
bones  extending  outwards  and  forwards  from 
the  vertebral  colunm,  and  forming  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  thorax.  Normally  they  are 
twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  though  a  small 
thirteenth  rib  is  sometimes  seen.  The  first 
seven  pairs  are  affixed  to  costal  cartilages, 
uniting  them  to  the  sternum,  whence  they  are 
called  sternal  or  true  ribs,  the  remaining  five 
are  asternal  or  false  ribs.  The  three  upper 
asternal  ribs  are  united  by  their  respective  car- 
tilages to  the  rib  above  them  ;  the  two  lower, 
being  unattached,  are  called  floating  ribs.  A 
rib  consists  of  a  head  or  capitulum,  a  neck,  a 
tubercle,  a  body,  an  angle,  and  a  sub-costal 
groove.  (Quain.)  Besides  protecting  the  lungs 
from  injury,  the  raising  of  the  ribs  by  the  ex- 
ternal inter-costal  and  other  muscles  enlarges 
the  chest  for  inspiration  of  air. 

2.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  rib, 
in  form,  position,  use,  &c  :  as — 

(1)  Architecture : 

(a)  A  timber  arch  to  support  a  plastered 
ceiling. 

(b)  Plain,  or  variously  moulded,  clustered, 
and  ornamented  moulding  on  the  interior  of  a 
vaulted  roof. 

(c)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  tbe  mould- 
ings of  timber-roofs,  and  those  forming  tracery 
on  walls  and  in  windows. 

(d)  A  cuired  member  of  an  arch  centre. 
The  rib  of  a  bridge  or  roof  may  be  of  iron  or 
wood,  having  an  arched  fonn  and  springing 
from  abutments.  The  rib  of  a  centreing  is  of 
wood,  and  forms  a  part  of  a  frame  whose  con- 
struction depends  upon  the  span  and  expected 
weight. 

(2)  Bookbind. :  One  of  the  ridges  on  the  back 
of  a  book  which  serve  for  covering  the  tapes 
and  for  ornament. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  main  vein  proceeding  directly  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  or  to  the  points 
of  the  lobes. 

(2)  A  projecting  vein. 

4.  Cloth :  A  prominent  line  or  rising,  as  in 
corduroy. 

5.  Mach. :  An  angle-plate  cast  between  two 
other  jilates,  to  brace  and  strengthen  them  : 
as  between  the  sole  and  wall-plate  of  a  bracket. 

6.  Mining:  A 
pillar  of  coal  left 
as  a  support  f-ir 
thereof  of  a  mill'.'. 

7.  Shipu^right.  : 
One  of  the  curved 
side  timbers  of  a 
ship  or  boat,  to 
which  the  wooden 
planking  and  the 
interior  sheathing 
is  trenailed  or 
pinned.  In  wooden 
vessels  of  consi-  rib. 
derable  size,  tim- 
ber of  the  required  dimensions  and  form  can- 
not be  jirocured  to  make  a  rib  of  one  piece,  so 
it  is  made  in  sections  scarfed  together.  These 
are  known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  fut- 
tocks,  and  terminate  in  the  top-timber.     In 


Iron  vessels,  a  bar  of  the  proper  size  la  bent- 
into  the  required  form. 

"The  outer  ikin  was  formed  of  narrow  plaoka 
faiteued  to  Lutenial  fnuueaor  ritn'—Cauetrt  Ttchni- 
eat  Jiducator.  pt  xll..  p.  tU. 

H  A  ribi^ort : 

Mining :  An  irregular  vertical  table  of 
metallic  matter  occurring  in  &  vein  of  some 
other  mineral. 

rib-band,  <. 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  A  long  strip  of  timber  following  the  cor- 
vatures  of  the  vessel  and  bolted  to  its  ribs  to 
hold  them  in  position  and  impart  stability  to 
the  skeleton.  A  number  of  these  are  fastened 
at  different  distances  from  the  keel. 

2.  Square  timbers  fastened  lengthways  In 
the  bilgeways,  to  prevent  tlie  tiuilters  of  the 
cradle  slipping  outward  during  launching. 

Rib-hand  lints : 

Shipbuild. :  Oblique  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  huU. 

Rib-band  nail : 

Shipbuild.  :  Ribbing-nail  (q. v.). 

Rib-band  shore: 

Shipbuild. :  A  strut  to  support  the  frame  of 
a  ship  while  building.  Their  heads  rest 
against  the  rib-bands,  and  their  bases  on  tii» 
sUp  or  dock. 

rlb-vaulttns,  s. 

Arch. :  Vaulting  having  ribs  projecting  below^ 
the  general  surface  of  the  ceiling  to  strengthen 
and  ornament  it.  When  the  ribs  radiate  from 
a  central  boss  or  pendant,  it  is  termed  fan- 
vaulting,  or  fan-tracery  vaulting. 

rib,  v.t.    [Rib,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  ribs  ;  to  form  with  rlbi, 
lines,  or  channels,  as  cloth. 

"  Was  I  by  rocks  engender'd,  ribb'd  with  steet. 
Such  tortures  to  resist,  or  uot  to  feelT"     Sandgi, 

2.  To  enclose,  as  the  body,  with  ribs  ;  to 
shut  in. 

"  It  were  too  groea 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  In  the  obscure  grave." 

Shakap.  :  Merchant  of  Yenic*.  IL  T. 

3.  To  plough,  so  as  to  leave  rib-like  ridges^ 
somewhat  apart. 

*  ri-blid'-d-qain, 
*  ri  -  bau'  -  de  - 
quin,  s.  [Fr.] 
[Ribald.] 

1.  A  mediaeval 
engine  of  war,  con- 
sisting of  a  kind 
of  war-chariot  for- 
tified with  iron 
spikes,  placed  in 
front  of  an  army 
arrayed  for  battle. 
In  the  fourteenth 
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century  they  were  furnished  with  small  can- 
nons. 

2.  A  powerful  crossbow  for  throwing  long 
darts. 

rib' -aid,  *  rlb-aud.  *  rlb-aude,  *  ryb- 

aude,  s.  &  a.  \Q.  Fr.  ribald,  ribaud,  ribaixld 
(Fr.  ribaut)  =  a  ribald,  a  ruffian  ;  connected 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  hripd;  M.  H.  Ger.  ribe=& 
prostitute  ;  cf.  O.  Fr.  riher  =z  to  toy  with  a 
female  ;  Low  Lat.  ribaldus  =  a  ribald,  a  lewd 
person  ;  ribalda  =a  prostitute.] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  A  low,  rough,  licentious,  an* 
foul-mouth  fellow. 

"  A  mad  man,  ariftaud.  an  adulterer,  "—/'ox*.- ^cffli. 
p.  74. 

B.  As  adj. :  Low,  base,  licentious,  lewd^, 
profligate. 

"  A  ribald  king  and  coart 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport." 

ScoU  :  i/armion,  L    (Introd-i 

rib'-ald-ish,  a.  [Eng.  ribald;  -ish.]  Dis- 
poseii  to  ribaldry  ;  riluild,  lewd,  licentious. 

"  The  Idle.  ribaldUh.  and   scnrritoua  mlrtb  of  tbe 
propbane."— fip.  Ball :   tVorkt,  1.,  1  H. 

*  rib'-ald-roiis,  •  rlb-aiild-rou«,  •  ryb- 
aw-douse.  a.  [Eng.  ribald;  -ous.)  Con- 
taining ril>aldry ;  ribald,  lewd,  licentious. 


rib'-ald-ii?.  *  rlb^nd-rle,  «.    (O.  Fr.  ri- 

}iii!ilere,  rihaiitlrrie ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  rihalderia ; 
Port,  ribaudaria,]  The  talk  or  language  of  0- 
ribald  ;  lewdness,  obscenity,  indecency. 

"  He  was,  as  usual,  interrupted  In  his  defence  by- 
ribaidrj/  and  icurrillty  from  the  Judgment  seat"— 
Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  cb.  t. 


boU,  bo^ ;  p^t,  J6^1 ;  oat,  fell,  choms,  fbln,  benph ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a; ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^lst.   ph  =  U 
-dan*  -tlaja  =  aban.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tloos,  -slotis  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel«  doL 
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riband— ribroasting 


t  zib'-aad,  •  rib  -ban.  ^.    [Ribbon.^ 
riband-agate,  ^'. 

Min. :  An  agate  consisting  of  parallel  bands 
of  cbalcedoiiy  ol  various  colours. 

riband-Jasper,  s. 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  jasper  found  iu  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  which  the  parallel  bauds  are  of 
varying  or  alternating  colours. 

riband- wave,  s. 

Eniom. :  A  geometer  moth,  Acidalia  aversata, 
very  common  in  Britain.  The  larva  feeds 
on  the  aveus,  the  meadow-sweet,  &c. 

riband-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Laminaria  mcckarina. 

•  rib' -and,  w.(.    [Ribbon,  «.]    To  adorn  with 
ribauds  or  ribbons. 

■■  A  fiband^d  v/aatcote.  b-dA  four  olenil  palro(  MCki." 
—Seaum.  i-  Flet.  :  Fair  Maid  of  Vie  /(in,  iii.  L 

•  rib'-and-ism,  s.    [Ribbonism.] 

•  rib-aud,  •  rib-aude.  s.  &  a.    [Ribald.] 

•  rlb-aud-rle,  s.    [Ribaldry.] 

•  rib-auld-rous,  a-    [Ribaldrous.J 

rn>'-band,  s.    [Ribbon.] 

ribbed,  a.     [Eng.  rib;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Furnished  with  ribs ;  having  ribs. 

2.  Having  rising  lines  and  channels,  aa  cor- 
duroy cloth. 

3.  Inclosed,  as  the  body  by  ribs ;  shut  in. 

"  As  Neptune's  piirk,  ribbed  and  paled  in  _ 

With  rocks  uuscaleable,  and  roaring  wataia. 

Shaktsp. :  Cymbeline,  Iii.  L 

n.  Bot.  (Of  a  leaf) :  Having  several  ribs  ; 
having  three  or  more  ribs  proceeding  from  the 
base  to  the  ape.x  of  a  leaf,  and  connected  by 
branching,  primary  veins  of  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  proper  veinleta. 

ribbed-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  consisting  of  iron  or  timber 
parallel  ribs  springing  from  stone  abutments. 

ribbed-mndstones,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  lowest  beds  in  the  Moffat  Strata. 
They  correspond  with  the  inferior  part  of  the 
Upper  Llandeilo. 

rIbb'-iAg,  s.    (Eng.  rib;  -iTig.] 

1.  An  assemblage  or  arrangement  of  ribs, 
AS  the  timber-work  sustaining  a  vaulted  ceil- 
ing ;  ridges  on  cloth;  veins  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  &c. 

2.  Aaric  :  A  kind  of  imperfect  ploughing, 
formerly  common,  by  which  stubbles  were 
rapidly  turned  over,  every  alternate  strip  only 
being  moved.  By  this  method  only  half  the 
land  is  raised,  the  furrow  being  laid  over 
quite  flat,  and  covering  an  equal  space  of  the 
level  surface,  A  similar  operation  is  still  in 
use  in  some  places,  after  land  has  been  pul- 
verized by  clean  ploughing,  ancl  is  ready  for 
receiving  the  seed,  and  the  mode  of  souing 
upon  land  thus  prepared  ia  also  called  ribbing. 

ribbing-nail,  s. 

Shipbuild,  :  A  naii  with  a  large  round  head, 
with  rings  to  prevent  the  head  from  splitting 
the  timber  or  being  drawn  through ;  used 
chiefly  for  taatening  rib-bands.  Also  called  a 
rib- band  nail. 

rib'-ble,  s.     [Another  form  of  rabble,  used 
only  in  the  compounds.] 

*  ribble -rabble,  s. 

1,  A  rabble,  a  mob. 

2.  Indecent  or  silly  talk. 

•  ribble-row,  s.    A  list,  a  series. 

*'  Thia  witch  a  ribble-rotv  rehearsea 
0(  scurvy  names  iu  acurvy  veraeB."  Cotton. 

lib'-bon,  rib'-and,  rib'-band,  *  r^'-ban, 

s.  &  a.  [Ir.  ribin  =  a  ribbon,  from  ribe  =  a 
flake,  a  hair,  a  ribbon;  Gael.  rihian  =  &  rib- 
bon, from  rib,  ribe  =  a  hair,  a  rag,  a  tassel,  a 
fringe  ;  Wcl.  rhihin  =  a  streak  ;  O.  Fr.  riban, 
rube7i,  Tubant  (Fr.  ruban).'] 

A-  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  fillet  of  silk,  satin,  &c. ;  a  narrow 
web  of  silk,  satin,  or  other  material,  used  for 
omaraent  or  for  fastening  some  part  of  female 
attire. 


;  as,  The  sails  were  torn 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  shred,  a  nig 
into  ribbons. 

(2)  (PL)  :  Carriage  reins.    (Colloq.) 

"  Mr.  Tom  Abbott  on  each  occasion  holding  the 
ribbo/ts."— Field.  Dec.  36,  18S6. 

IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Fibre:  A  continuons  strand  of  cotton 
or  other  fibre  in  a  loose,  untwisted  condition  ; 
a  sliver. 

2.  Carp. :  A  long,  thin  strip  of  wood,  or  a 
seiies  of  such  strips  connecting  a  number  of 
parts. 

3.  Her.  :  One  of  the  ordinaries,  containing 
one-eighth  part  of  the  beod,  of  which  it  is  a 
diminutive. 

4.  Metal-working :  A  long,  thin  strip  of 
metal,  such  as  a  watch -spring ;  a  thin  st<^el  Imnd 
for  a  belt  or  an  endless  saw  ;  a  thin  band  of 
magnesium  for  burning  ;  a  thin  steel  strip  for 
measuring,  &c. 

5.  iV(iii(. ;  The  painted  mouldings  on  a  ship's 
side. 

B.*  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ribbonlsnn : 
as,  a  Kibbon  Society. 

%  (1)  Blue  ribbon :  A  small  piece  of  ribbon 
of  a  blue  colour  on  the  breast,  to  indicate  that 
the  wearer  belongs  to  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army 
(q.  v.),  or  at  least  is  a  total  abstainer. 

(2)  Blue  Ribbon  Army:  A  gospel  temperance 
movement,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  William  Noble 
on  Feb.  10,  1S78.  The  headquarters  are  at 
Hoxton  Hall,  London. 

(3)  The  Blue  Ribbon:  The  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

(4)  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Twrf:  The  Derby 
(q.v.). 

(5)  The  Red  Ribbon :  The  Order  of  the  Bath. 

(6)  To  handle  the  ribboTis :  To  drive.  (Colloq. 
or  slang.) 

ribbon -bralte,  s.    A 

form  of  brake  having  a  band 
which  nearly  surrounds 
the  wheel  whose 
motion  is  to  be 
checked.  One  arm 
is  made  fast  and 
the  other  is  at- 
tached to  the  short 
anu  of  a  bent  lever, 
by  meiias  of  which 
it  may  be  at  once 
applied  to  the 
greater  part  of  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel,  exerting  a  frictional 
pressure"  proportionate  to  the  force  applied 
to  the  lever. 

ribbon-fisb,  & 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing.  :  Regahcvs  hanksii,  known  also  as 
the  Oar-fish.  Its  length  is  about  twelve  feet ; 
colour  silvery,  with  irregular  dark  lines  and 
spots  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body ; 
doi-sal  red  ;  snout  truncated,  mouth  edentate, 
stomach  prolonged  as  a  pouch. 

2.  PL :  The  Acanthopterygian  diviaion 
TEeniiformes  (q.v.). 

ribbon-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Phalaris  (Digraphis)  arundinacea,  var. 
variegata.     [Gardeners  garters,  I.] 

ribbon-jasper,  s.    [Riband-jaspee.] 

ribbon-lodge,  s.  An  assembly  of  Ribbon- 
meuj  or  their  place  of  meeting. 

ribbon-map,  s.  A  map  prinled  on  along 
strip  wliich  winds  on  an  axis  withm  a  case. 

ribbon-saw,  s.    A  band-saw  (q.v.). 

Ribbon-Society,  s. 

Hist. :  A  secret  society  of  Irishmen,  origin- 
ated about  1808.  Origiiially  an  association  of 
Roman  Catholics,  founded  in  antagonism  to 
the  Orange  Society  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, it  soon  became  an  agraiian  association, 
having  as  its  main  object  the  securing  of 
"  fixity  of  tenure."  The  members  were  bound 
together  by  an  oath,  h;id  pass-words,  si^^ns, 
&c.,  and  met  in  lodges.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  piece  of  green  ribbon  worn  as  a  badge 
in  the  button-hole. 

"  The  main  object  of  the  Ribbon  Soeietif  was  to  pre- 
vent any  lundlord.  under  any  circumstancea  whatever. 
Irom  depriving  a  tenant  of  hia  land  '  Fixity  ol 
tonura.'  which  has  Intely  l>een  w  boldly  demiuided  by 
the  advocates  of  tenants  right,  was  then  only  secretly 
proclaimed  in  the  lodge*  ol  the  IUbbon  Socirtu,  and 
•  fixity  of  tenure'  It  was  determined  to  carry  out  to 
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tbe  death-  The  Mcond  object  waa  to  deter,  oo  pain  «i 
iiluiost  certuiii  dtatb.  any  tenant  from  takiutc  land 
frofu  which  any  othtr  tenant  hud  been  eV'ctad."— • 
Trench  :  aealUiei  <tf  IrUk  Uf;  ch.  Iv. 

ribbon-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :   I'laninnthus  bftuUnus. 

ribbon -\rlr©,  ».  a  strong  ribbon  con- 
taining wire  threads;  also,  wire  made  into  flat 
atrips  for  commercial  purposes. 

ribbon-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hoheria  populnea,  of  Naw  Zealand. 

ribbon- worms,  s.  pi. 

Zoology  : 

1.  [Tape-wormsI. 

2.  The  Neinathelmintha  or  Nemertida (q.T.^ 

*  lab'-bon,  v.t.    [Ribbon,  s.)    To  adorn  with 

ribbons ;   to  deck  out  or  furnish  with  or  as 
with  ribbons. 

"  Some  o'er  thy  Tbamie  row  the  Hbbon'd  fair. 
Others  along  tbe  saftr  tuniv'lif  fly" 

Bi/ron  :  ChUciv  Harold,  L  7a 

rib'-bon-ism,  rib'-and-i^m,  s.      [Eng. 
ribbon,  riband ;  -isin..l 

Hist. :  The  principles  of  Ribbonmen,  or  or 
the  Ribbon  Society  (q.v.). 

rib'-bon-man,  s.    [Eng.  ribbon;   -man.]    A 
member  of  the  Ribbon  Society.   [Ribbonism.  J 

"  Wild  deeds  bad  been  enacted  by  the  Ribbonmen."— 
Trench:  Healtties  of  irith  L\S*,  ch.  iv. 

ri'-bes,  s.  [Dan.  ribs;  Sw.  ris^,  reps,  or  from 
Ai-ab  ribes  =  Rheum  Ribes,  a  different  plant.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Grossulariaceai, 
Grossularia  being  a  synonyn  of  Ribes.  (Lind- 
Uy.)  The  tvpical  genus  of  Ribesieae  (q.v.). 
(Sir  Joseph  Hooker.)  Petals,  small;  scale-like 
stamens  included  or  nearly  so ;  style  erect. 
Fifty-six  species  are  known,  from  the  north 
temperate  zone  and  the  Andes.  Four  are 
British,  Ribes  Grossularia,  the  Wild  Goose- 
berry [Gooseberry],  R.  alplnum,  the  Tasteless 
Mountain  Currant,  R.  rubnun,  the  Wild  Cur- 
rant, and  R.  nigrum,  the  Black  Currant, 
[Currant,  B.  ^  (2),  (S).]  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
places  species  one  under  a  section  Grossularia 
with  the  character,  "  branches  spinous,  leaves 
.  plaited  in  bud,  peduncles  one  to  three-flow- 
ered," and  the  others  under  Ribesia  (q.v.), 

ri-be§'-i-a,  3.     [From  Mod.  Lat.  ribes  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :    A    section   or   sub-genus  of  Ribes. 
Branches  not  spinous,  leaves  plaited  in  bud  ; 
racemes  many-flowered.     Contains  the  cur- 
rants.   (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.)    [Currant.] 

ri-bes-i-a'-ye-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ribesHa); 
Lat.'l'em.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -acece.] 
Bot. :  Grossulariacese.    (Endlicher.) 

ri-be^-i-e'-ae,   s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ribesi(a); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suflF.  -ew.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Saxifragacese.  Shrubs. 
Ovary  one-celled ;  fruit  a  beny.  Tj-pe,  Ribes 
(q.v.).     (sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

rib'-grass,  s,    [Eng.  rib,  and  grass.} 

Bot. :  The  genus  Plantago;  specif.,  Plantago 

lanceolata.     [Ribwort.] 

*  rib-ibe,  *  ryb-ybe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1  Mu^ic:  A  small  kind  of  fiddle;  a  rebec 
(q.v.), 

2.  An  old  woman  ;  an  old  bawd. 

"  Bode  forth  to  aompne  a  widewe,  an  oldo  ribibe, 
Feininji  a  cauae,  for  he  wold  hau  a  bribe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,B96. 

*  ri-bi-ble,  s.  [A  dirain.  of  ribibe  (q.v.).]  A 
small  nbibe.     (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,332.) 

rxb'-leSS,  a.   [Eng.  ri6; -tess.]   Having  no  ribs. 

"  Tickle  plenty's  ribUisa  aide." 

Coleridge  •'  Tu  a  Young  Au. 

rib'-roast,  v.t.  [Eng.  rib,  and  roast.]  To 
beat  smindly  ;  to  thrash. 

"  I  have  been  pinched  in  flesh,  and  well  ribroasted 
nnder  my  former  masters;  but  I'm  In  now  for  skin 
and  >^\\."—L' Ettrange. 

*  rib'-roast,  s.  [Ribroast,  v.]  A  sound 
beating;  a  thrashing. 

"  Suche  a  piece  of  filching  as  Is  punishable  with  rib- 
roast."— MitriKcui  Extatii-us  (1635). 

rib' -roast- er,  s.  [Eng.  ribroast;  -er.J  A 
smart  or  severe  blow,  especially  with  a  riding 
whip. 

rib'-roast-ing,  s.  [Ribroast,  v.]  A  sound 
beating;  a  thrashing. 

"  Administer  a  sound  nbroattlng  to  such  aa  wer» 
refractory."— Z>aify  Telegraph,  Not.  b,  IB33. 


fite,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  fotber;  we.  wet,  here,  camel.  Her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ee  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tor. 


ribston— richesse 
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^Tb'-Ston,  s.  (~From  Rihston,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  Sir  Henry  Gnodricke  plauted  three  pips 
sent  to  hi[U  from  Rouen,  in  Normaudy.  Two 
of  the  pips  died,  but  the  tliird  became  Uie 
parent  of  the  Ribsloii  apple-trees  in  Eiig;hind. 
{Brewer.)]  A  fine  variety  of  apple  ;  also  called 
a  Ribston-pippin. 

rlbston-pippin.  s.    [Ri  iston.] 
rib-wort,  s.    [Eag.  rib,  and  worL] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  Plantago  lanceolata.    (Ribgrass.] 

2.  PL  :  Plantagiaacese  (q.v.).    {Lindiey.) 

-rJLCt  •  -rick,  suff.  [A.S.  rice  =  power,  kingdom, 
doiiiiiiion;  Icel.  rlki;  Ger.  reick ;  Dut.  ryfc  ; 
Goth,  reifci.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  rego 
=  to  rule ;  Eng.  regal,  region,  right,  rich,  &c.] 
A  suffix  denoting  jurisdiction,  or  tlie  district 
over  wliich  jurisdictiou  or  authority  is  exer- 
cised, as  bishopric,  &c.  As  a  termination  in 
proper  names  it  signities  rich  or  powerful,  as 
Frederic  =  rich  in  peace. 

f^C'-9i-a.,  s.  [Named  after  P.  Francisco  Riccio, 
a  Floreutine  botanistj 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ricciaceae  (q.v.)- 
Minute  green  thalloid  plants.  Two  terrestrial 
species,  Riccia  glauca  and  E.  crystalli7ia,  and 
two  aquatic,  R.  fitiitans  and  R,  iwtans,  are 
Britisli. 

lic-9i-a*-9e-8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ricct(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -accfr.] 

Bot. :  Crystalworts  ;  an  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance  Muscales.  Small  terrestrial  herbs 
grnwiiig  in  mud  or  swimming  and  floating  in 
watei-.  their  leaves  and  stems  blended  into  a 
cellnlar  creeping  frond,  green  or  purple  be- 
neath. Capsule  valveless.  sunk  in  the  frond, 
rarely  free,  at  length  bursting  irregularly  or 
opening  by  a  terminal  pore,  and  discharg- 
ing numerous  spores  without  elaters.  From 
Europe,  the  south  of  Africa,  America,  &c. 
Known  genera  eight,  species  twenty-nine. 
Closely  akin  to,  if  not  constituting  a  tribe  of, 
Marchantiacefie. 

ti^e,  *  rize,  *  ryce,  s.  [Fr.  m;  Sp.  &  Port. 
arroz;  Ital.  riso ;  Lat.  orysa ;  Gr.  opu^a (onz-a) ; 
Pers.  orz ;  Arab,  rozz,  or  with  the  article 
ar-roz.]  The  grain  produced  by  Oryza  saliva, 
believed  to  be  a  native  of  southern  Asia, 
though  it  grows  apparently  wild  along  some 
rivers  in  South  America.  It  is  a  marsh  plant, 
and  the  land  on  which  it  is  cultivated  requires 
to  be  artilicially  iriigated.  Sometimes  small 
fields  are  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart 
descending  from  which  one  will  sink  auUle 
deep  in  mud.  Rice  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  in  tlie 
Eastern  Peninsnla  and  Islands,  and  in  China. 
It  constitutes  half  the  cereal  crop  of  Africa. 
In  1700  it  was  accidentally  introduced  into 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  is  now 
largely  grown  there.  Toa  less  extent  it  is  grown 
in  Southern  Europe.  It  probably  supports  a 
laiger  number  of  the  Imman  race  than  any 
ctlier  cereal,  or  indeed  than  any  other  plant. 
It  contains  85  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  is  con- 
fiidered  less  nutritious  than  wheat.  Professor 
Watt  says  that  the  husked  seeds  and  the  flour 
are  deniulcent  and  diuretic.  In  India  they 
are  sometimes  used  in  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs  and  in  cat^irrh,  also  as  an  external 
application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

^  Canada.  Water,  or  Wild  Rice  is  Zizania 
c^uatica.  iZizKsw.)  Hungry  Rice  is  Pas- 
paluvi  exile.  Jlountain  Ri<e,  a  variety  of 
Oryza  satira,  growing  in  dry  places  on  Indian 
mountains.    [Paddy.] 

rlce-blrd,  s. 

Oni'dh.  :  The  Bob-o'-link  (q.v.). 

rlce-dust,  rice-meal,  s.  The  refuse  of 
rice  after  cleaning,  consisting  of  the  husks, 
broken  grains,  and  dust ;  rice-meaL  It  is 
used  as  food  for  cattle. 

rice-field  mouse,  s. 

Zoo!. :  Hesperoviy-i  j^nluttris.  By  some  natu- 
ralists this  species  is  made  a  distiuot  genus, 
Oryzumys  (q.v.). 

rice-flour,  s.  Ground  rice  for  making 
puddings,  &c. 

rice-glue,  s.  A  cement  said  to  be  made 
in  Japan  by  mixing  rice-tlour  with  cold 
watf^r,  and  then  boiling  the  mixture.  It  is 
white,  becomes  nearly  transparent,  and  is 
useful  for  cementing  layers  of  paper  together. 


RICE-STARCH. 

(Uagnidetl  300  diametera.) 


rice -grains,  s.  pL 

Astron. :  Certain  forms  of  what  may  be 
bri'4;litclonds  floating  in  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
with  a  dark  background, 

rice-meal,  s.    [Uick-dust.] 

rice-starch,  s. 

Chem. :  The  starch  or  floor  of  rice.  The  gra- 
nules are  the  small- 
est of  all  the  cora- 
niercial  starches, 
varying  in  size 
from  -OOOIO  to 
•00027  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  angu- 
lar in  form,  and 
possessing  an  ex- 
tremely minute, 
often  itnpercepti- 
blo  central  hilum. 
It  is  used  to  adul- 
terate pepper  and 
ground  ginger. 

rice-mlllE,  t.    Milk  boiled  and  thickened 
with  rice. 
rice-paper,  s.    [Ricepaper.] 

rice-pudding,  s.  A  pudding  made  of 
boiled  rice  an<l  milk,  with  eggs  and  sugar. 
Currants  are  often  added. 

rice-Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Oliva  (q.v.^ 

rice-soup,  s.  a  kind  of  soup  made  with 
rice,  enriched  and  flavoured  with  butter, 
cream,  veal,  chicken,  or  mutton  stock,  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  thickened  with  flour. 

rlce-tendrac,  s. 

Zool. :  Oryzorictes  hova  tetradactyla,  an  in- 
sectivorous mammal  described  by  Grandidier 
in  1S70.  In  size  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
a  hedgehog,  grayish-brown  in  colour,  and 
having  the  snout  prolonged  into  a  sliort 
trunk.  The  damage  it  does  to  the  rice-crops 
is  doubtless  occasioned  by  its  burrowing  in 
pursuit  of  worms  and  insects. 

rice-troopial,  s.  The  same  as  Rice- 
bird  (q.v,). 

rice-water,  s.  Water  thickened  by  boil- 
ing rice  in  it,  sweetened  with  sug.ir,  and 
flavoured  with  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  Sac. 
It  is  often  given  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Rice-water  evacuations : 

Pathol. :  Evacuations  resembling  rice-water 
pas.sed  in  cholera.  More  narrowly  exam^ined, 
there  are  found  granular  corpuscles,  au  abun- 
dance of  water,  a  little  epithelium,  vibriones, 
albuminous  flakes  floating  in  a  colourless 
fluid  (whence  the  rice-water  appearance),  a 
little  biliary  matter,  and  a  quantity  of  salts, 
especially  chloride  of  sodium.     (Tanner.) 

rice-weevil,  s. 

Entom.:  Calandra  oryzre,  which  attacks  the 
rice  plant  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
Called  also  Sitophilzts  oryzce. 

rice  -  wine,  5.  A  highly  intoxicating 
liquor  made  by  the  Chinese  from  rice. 

ri9e'-pa-per,  s.     [Eng.  rice,  and  paper.] 

1,  A  kind  of  paper  introduced  into  England 
about  1S03,  and  named  from  its  supiiosfd 
material,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  sort  of 
dried  pulp  of  rire.  It  is,  however,  made  of 
the  pith  of  Arada  papijri/era,  which  glows 
wild  in  abundance  in  the  island  of  Formos;i. 
The  stem  is  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  and  the  pith  pushed  out,  much  as 
elders  are  cleared  of  pith.  This  is  cut  into 
a  continuous  spiral  ribbon,  about  four  fei-t 
long,  whicli  is  spread  out  and  flattened  into 
sheets.  Pictures  are  painted  upon  it  by 
Chinese  artists. 

2.  A  kind  of  paper  made  from  rice  straw, 
used  in  Japan,  &c. 

ri9h,  *  riche,  •  ryohe,  a.  [a.b.  rice  =  rich, 
powerful.  (For  the  cliange  of  c  to  ch,  cf.  pitch, 
from  A.8.  pic,  speech,  and  speak,  &c.)  Cugn. 
with  Dnt.  rijk  ;  Icel.  Hlcr;  Sw.  rik;  'Dan.  rig; 
Goth,  reiks :  Ger.  reich;  M.  H.  Ger.  riche;  Fr. 
riche;  Sp.  &  Port,  rico ;  Ital.  ricco.] 

1.  Abounding  in  riches,  wealth,  or  material 
possessions  ;  having  a  large  portion  of  laud, 
goods,  money,  or  other  valuable  property  ; 
wealthy,  opulent.    (Opposed  to  poor.) 

"  And  Abram  waa  very  rieh  In  cattle,  In  BllTcr,  uid 
Ul  gu\tl."—Gfnesis  xiiL  S. 


2.  Composed  of  valuable,  prectous,  costly^ 
or  rare  materiiUs  or  ingredients ;  valuable^ 
precious,  costly,  rare. 

"  Ther  ou  redu  rubles  aud  other  richa  ■tonM." 

IHen  ftowtnan.  p.  M, 

3.  Abundant  in  materi.ils;  yielding  larg» 
quantities  of  anytliing  valuable  ;  producing 
ample  supplies  ;  productive,  fertile,  fruitful. 

"  TlU'  gorgeous  Ea»t  wtlli  richen  b»n(l 
Foun  ou  her  boub  tMuUirlck  ixr^irl  and  cold." 

MiUm  .  /'.  L..  11.  Ik 

4.  Well  supplied;  abundant;  wcll-flUcd; 
ample :  as,  a  rich  treasury. 

5.  Abounding  in  qualities  pleasing  to  th« 
sensus  :  as — 

(1)  Gratifyingto  the  sense  of  ta8te;aboundinff 
in  nutritive  or  agiecuble  qualities  ;  as  applied 
to  articles  of  food,  liighly  seasoned,  abounding 
in  oleaginous  ingredients  ;  as  to  articles  of 
drink,  sweet,  luscious,  highly  flavoured :  as, 
a  rich  pudding,  rich  soup,  rich  pastry. 

(2)  Gratifying  or  agreeable  to  tlie  sense  of 
sight ;  viTid,  bright ;  not  faiut  or  delicate :  as, 
rich  coloius. 

(3)  Gratifying  or  agreeable  to  the  seose  of 
bearing  ;  sweet,  nicUu^v,  harmonious,  musiciU. 

"  But  village  note*  could  ne'er  anpply 
That  rich  aud  varied  melody,' 

8wU  :  Rohebjf.  v,  HL 

6.  Abounding  in  humour  or  wit ;  highly  pn^ 
vocative  of  niuth  or  amusement ;  laughable, 
comical,  funny  :  as,  a  rich  joke. 

^  The  ricfi:  A  rich  man  or  person;  rick 
people  collectively. 

"  The  poor  is  bated  eveo  of  bU  own  neigbhoar;  bal 
the  rich  nath  many  Iriouds,"— /Vtrocriw  xiv.  20. 

TT  Rich  is  frequently  used  in  the  formatioa 
of  compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  as  rich-coloured,  ricA- 
fieeced,  rich-latleii,  &c. 

*  rich-left,  a.     Inheriting  great  wealtdi 

(Shakesp. :  Cymbeliiie,  iv.  2.) 

*  rich,  v.L  [Rica,  a.J  To  make  rich  ;  to  en- 
ricn. 

"  Of  all  these  houndfl  .  .  . 
Witb  sbadowy  fureuLs,  and  wltb  cbampalus  rich'd. 
We  make  tbee  lady."  Shakeap.:  Leur,  L  L 

ri9h-ar'-cli-a,  s.  [Named  after  L.  C.  L.  M. 
Richard,  theVrench  botanist  (1754-1821).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Oroutiaceae.  The  conn  of 
Ricliardia  ajricana,  a  beautiful  plant  with  a 
snowy  spathe  and  golden  spadix,  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  the  White  Arum  or 
Trumpet  flower,  sometimes  cultivated  in  drav- 
ing  rooms. 

Ri9h'-ard  Roe,  «.    [John  Doe.] 

rijh-ard-so'-m-a,  s.  [Named  after  Richard. 
Richardson,  an  English  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Spermacocidae.  Trailing 
American  herbs.  The  roots  of  RichardsorU*. 
rosea  and  R.  scabra  have  some  of  the  proper- 
ties of  ipecacuanha. 

rl-ghel-lite,  s.  [After  Richelle,  Vis6,  Bel- 
gium, where  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  eletr 
yellow  colour.  Hardness,  2  to  3 ;  sp.  gr,  2 ; 
lustre,  greasy  to  resinous.  Compos.  ;  a  hy- 
drated  phosphate  of  alumina,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  lime. 

ri9h'-e9,  •  rich-esse,  s.  [properly  a  sin^- 
lar,  but  now  used  as  a  plural.  Fr.  richesse  = 
riches,  from  rah*;  =  rich  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port 

riqiie-za;  Ital.  ricchezza.) 

*  1.  Orig.  :  Used  as  a  singular  noun  ia  til* 
same  sense  as  2. 

"The  richf-iot  the  ship  la  come  on  shor«  1" 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  11 1. 

2.  As  a  plural : 

(1)  That  which  makes  rich  or  enriches; 
abundant  possessions ;  abundance  of  Ltud, 
goods,  or  money  ;  wealth,  opulence,  affluence. 

"  My  richet  to  the  earth  Irooi  whence  they  c«ra«." 

Shaketp. :  Peric/aa,  L  L 

(2)  That  which  is  or  appears  valuable,  pr&- 
clous,  or  estimable  ;  \'aluable  or  precious  quali- 
ties. 

"  The  riches  of  our  minda,  our  virtuous  and  cooi- 
mendable  ciualitiea,"— Sftiir/»-'  Bermom.  vol.  I.,  mt.  a. 

*  (3)  Abundance. 

"  In  whom  ire  hRV«  redemption,  Lfaroueh  hts  blood 
.  .  .  according  to  the  ncfu^  of  hla  gnA».'—£ph«uaj» 
i.  7. 

•  rich-esse,  a.     [Fr.]     Riches  (q.v.). 

■  Aft*r  the  ricfccaf*  of  hlfl  glorie."— K-jfrf^/Jfe .'  BjA^ 

tiatis  II L 


b^  bo^;  i>6tlt,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hizi,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin*  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ei^ist.    -ins» 
-^lan.  -tlan  =  su^n.   -tioo,  -«ioB  =  Shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zbun.    -cioos.  -tioos,  -slons  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &  c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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richly— rickety 


-llth'-lj^t  *  riobe  -  llolu  *  ryche  -  llche, 
•rto-UOO,  adv.     [Eiig.  rich;  4y.] 

1.  In  a  rich  manner  ;  with  riches,  wealtli,  or 
•bundance  of  gocxls  or  estate  ;  with  abuntlant 
or  ample  funds  or  posseisions. 

"  AUtly  HcWj  lert," 

Shak4tp. :  Merchant  </  Vtnicc,  i.  I. 

2.  In  a  costly  manner ;  splendidly,  suniptu- 
oiKly. 

"  And  flrat,  brought  forth  Ulyaaea'  bed,  and  kit 
Tbat  riditjf  (uruiaht  it." 

Cftaptnan  :  B<m*tr  ;  Odyuey  xllL 

3.  Flenteously,  abundantly,  copiously  ;  in 
plenty  or  abundance. 

"Thi  living  Ood  who  ([ivotb  turicVyftll  thtngi  to 
«llJoy.  '—1  Timothy  vi.  IT. 

4.  Highly,  strongly :  as,  a  punishment  richly 
-deserved. 

5.  In  a  laughable  or  comical  manner :  as,  a 
•tory  richly  told. 

Hi9h'-mdnd,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.:  (1)  The  capital  of  Virginia;  (2)  a 
town  in  Berkshire  Couot.v.  Miissachnsetts. 

Richmond-earth,  s. 

Geol.  :  An  earth  or  bed  near  Richmond,  in 
Virginia.  It  is  of  Eocene  or  Miocene  age,  and 
is  largely  composed  of  diatoms. 

xifh'-mond-ite,  s.      [After  Richmond,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Gibbsite  (q.v.)  in  which 
Hermann  states  that  he  found  37'62  per  cent. 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Newer  analyses  indicate 
that  Hermann's  result  was  obtained  from 
analysis  of  a  wrongly  labelled  specimen. 

ri9h'-ne3s,  *  rich-nesse,   s.    [Bng.  rich; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rich  or  of 
possessing  abundance  of  wealth,  goods,  or 
lands  ;  wealth,  affluence,  opulence,  riches. 

2.  Abundance  of  precious,  costly,  or  valu- 
able ingredients  or  materi^  ;  preciousness, 
costliness,  value. 

"And  Id  the  richne-u  of  tbe  productions  of  thta 
third  kingdom,  he  flattered  himself  be  bad  found  a 
full  compensation  for  the  inBigniticaucy  of  those  of 
tbe  other  two."—3miOt:  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  11., 
bk.  It.,  cb.  vll. 

3.  Abundance,  plenty,  fulness  of  supply. 

4.  Productiveness,  fertility,  fruitfulness. 

'**  Bring  forth  tbat  British  vale,  and  be  It  ne'er  so  rare, 

But  Catmua  with  that  vale  for  richne.»  shall  com 

pare."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a,  24. 

5.  Abundance  of  nutritive  or  agreeable 
qualities  :  as,  richness  of  food,  &c. 

6.  Abundance  of  qualities  pleasing  or  agree- 
able to  the  sight ;  brightness,  brilliancy  ;  as, 
richntss  of  colour. 

7.  Abundance  of  qualities  pleasing  or 
agreeable  to  the  ear  :  as,  richness  of  tone. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  highly  amusing  or 
laughable;  comicality,  funniness,  wit ;  as,  the 
richne&s  of  a  story  or  joke. 

rioh'-ter-ite,  ».      [After  Prof.  T.  Bichter ; 
suff.  -ite  {Mln.).'\ 

Min. :  This  mineral  as  described  by  Breit- 
haupt  appears  to  be  in  composition  near  the 
Schefferite  of  Michaelson  (q.v.).  Crystals 
acicular  ;  sp.  gr.  2'826;  colour,  isabella-yellow 
to  pale  yellowish-brown.  Igelstrdm  found  a 
similar  mineral  at  Pajsberg,  Sweden,  which 
affordedtheformula(MgO,MnO,CaO,KO,NaO) 
Si02,  the  alkalis  amounting  to  between  8  and 
ft  per  cent.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  this 
species  should  be  referred  to  pyroxene  or 
hornblende. 

'Tl9h'-weed,  ».    lEng.  rich,  and  weed.] 

Bot. :  Pilea  pumila. 

ployin-e-la-id'-a-mide,  ».     [Eng.   ricine- 

ia'id(in),  and  amiiU.] 

Chem.  :  C18H35NO2.  A  product  obtained  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  ricine- 
laidin.  It  closclv  resembles  elaidamide,  melts 
at  91-93°,  and  solidifies  at  89°.    {IV(UU<.) 

"ric-in-e-la'-id-ate,  s.     [Eng.  ricine.laid(ic)  ; 
-ale.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  ricinelaidic  acid. 
riclnelai'date  of  ethyl,  s. 

Chtm.:  Co4)e3e03  =  C]8H33(C.>H5)03.  Ricine- 
laidic ether.  A  crystalline  mass,  formed  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  aciil  gas  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ricinelaidic  acid.  It 
melts  at  16°.  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 


ri9-in-e-la-id'-ic,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  ricin(us), 
and  Eng.  elaidi£.}  Derived  from  or  contaiuiug 
ricinelaidin. 

rlclnela'idlo-acld,  s, 

Chem. :  Ci3U3403.  Palniic  acid.  Produced 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ricinoleic 
a<id,  or  by  saponifying  ricinelaidin  with 
caustic  potash,  and  decomposing  the  resulting 
soap  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystailizts 
in  white  silky  needles  njelting  at  50',  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
decomposing  alkaline  carbonates.  The  ricine- 
laidates  of  tlie  alkali-metals  are  readily  soluble 
in  water ;  the  other  salts  are  very  insoluble. 

rlclnelaldlc-ether,  s.    [Ricinelaidatb 

or    ETHYL,] 

ri9-in-e-la'-id-UI,s.  [Eng.  ricimlaidiic);  -in,] 
Chem.:  C^qU-.^Oj  C^).  A  fatty  body  produced 
by  the  action  cf  nitric  peroxide  ou  castor  oil. 
It  forms  small  white  nodules,  melts  at  62°,  and 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Boiled  with  caustic  potash 
it  is  converted  into  glycerine  and  potassium 
ricinelaidate.  When  submitted  to  dry  distil- 
lation it  yields  a  dark  red  spongy  residue,  and 
a  distillate  of  cenanthol. 

ri-^in'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  riciJiiine) ;  -«.]  The 
same  as  Ricinoleic  (q.v.). 

ri9'-in-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  HciMyks);  -iTw.] 
Chem. :  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  seeds  of 
the  castor-oil  plant.  To  obtain  it,  the  bruised 
seeds  are  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  filtered, 
and  the  tiltrat«  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and 
treated  with  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  rec- 
tangular prisms  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  but  very  sol- 
uble in  alcohol.  When  heated  it  melts  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  and  sublimes  unchanged  be- 
tween two  watch  glasses. 

ric-in-d-le'-a-mido,  5.  [Eng.  nci7iote(rc),and 

amide.] 

C/iem.;Ci8H35N02  =  Ci8H330alN.  A  crys- 
talline body  produced  by  saturating  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  castor  oil  with  ammonia  gas, 
and  heating  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  salt 
bath.  It  forms  beautiful  white  needles,  melts 
at  66^,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  By  heating  with  acids  or  alkalis 
it  is  converted  into  ricinoleic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

riy-in-o'-le-ate.  s.    [Eng.  rici«oie(ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  ricinoleic  acid.  ■ 
rlcinoleate  of  ethyl,  s. 

Chem. :  C20H3QO3  =  C  131133(02115)03.  Ricin- 
oleic ether.  A  yellowish  oil  produced  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ricinoleic  acid,  and  purifying  by 
washing  with  water  and  sodic  carbonate.  It 
cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

ri^-in-O-le'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ricin^tis),  and 
Eng.  oleic]  Derived  from  or  contained  in 
castor  oil. 

riclnolelc-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  C18H34O3  =  Ci^U^O^  \  ^  Elaiodic 
^  ) 
acid,  ricinic  acid.  A  monobasic  acid  produced 
by  saponifying  ca.stor  oil,  or  the  oil  ofJatropha 
curcas  with  potash  orsoda  ley,  and  decompos- 
ing by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  pale  yellow, 
inodorous  oil,  with  a  disagreeable  harsh  taste, 
sp.  gr.  •94  at  15*,  solidities  at  — 6°  to  a  granular 
mass,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  does  not  oxidise  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  gives,  on  dry  distillation,  cenan- 
thol. All  ricinoleates  are  crystallizable  and 
soluble  in  alcohol,  many  of  them  also  in  ether. 

rlclnoleic-ether,  s.     [Ricinolbate  of 

ETHYL,] 

riy-ino'-lic,  a.    [Ricinoleio.) 

ri-9in'-u-lg,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Lat. 
ricinus  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  &  PalcEont.:  A  genus  of  Buccinidae, 
with  a  thick  tuberculated  or  spiny  shell  with 
callous  projections  on  the  lips.  Recent 
speries  thirty-four,  from  Southern  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  Fossil  three,  from  the  Miocene 
of  France. 

pi9'-in-US,  s.  [Lat.  =(1)  a  tick,  (2)  Jticiniis 
communis,  the  fruit  of  which  was  supposed  to 
resemble  a  tick.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crotoneae.  Treis.  sforuba, 
or  herbs,  having  tlieir  leaves  alternate,  stipu- 
late, palmate,  with  glands  at  the  apex  of  the 
petiole;  flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  calyx 
three-  to  four-parted,  petals  none,  stamena 
many,  polyadelphous;  stigjuas three, bipartite, 
featliery  ;  fruit  cap.sular,  tricoecous.  Jiicinv4 
coimiiunis,  the  Coniiuon  Castor  Oil  plant,  or 
Pubiui  Christi,  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree, 
indigenous  in  Arabia  and  North  Africa  (and 
India  ?).  It  is  largely  cultivated  all  over  the 
warmer  countries.  In  Europe  it  becomes  an 
annual.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  varieties  of  the 
plant  have  arisen.  ProLW  att  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Rep.,  iv.  60)  reduces  them  to  three  sections: 
(1)  small-seeded,  (2)  large-seeded,  (3)  a  form 
grown,  on  account  of  its  leaves,  as  food 
for  the  Eria  silkworm.  The  small-seeded 
form  is  grown  as  a  crop,  the  large-seeded  one 
as  a  hedge.  The  seeds  furnish  castor  oil, 
and  are  also  used  by  dyers  to  render  colours 
permanent.  Persons  camping  near  a  field  of 
the  plant  are  apt  to  be  attacked  with  diar- 
rhoea. The  fresh  juice  is  used  as  an  emetic; 
made  into  a  poultice  with  barley-meal  it  ia 
used  in  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Tlie  leave* 
as  a  decoction,  or  as  a  poultice,  are  lactft- 
gogues  and  emmenagogues. 

1  Ricini  oleum  is  Castor  oil  (q.v.). 

•-Hok,  suf.     [-Bic] 

rick,  '  reek,  *  reke,  s.  [A.  9.  hriac;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  htaukr :  0.  Sw.  rukay  ruga.] 

1.  A  pile  or  stack  of  coin  or  hay  regularly 
heaped  up,  and  generally  thatched  to  preserve 
it  from  wet. 

"  A  crop  so  plenteous  as  tbe  lund  to  load. 
O'ercome    the  crowded    bams,   nnd   lodge  on    ridtt 
abroad."  J>ry<Un  :  Virffii  ;  Oeorgic  11.  748. 

2.  A  small  heap  of  corn  or  hay  piled  up  by 
the  gatherer.    (Prov.) 

"  In  the  North  they  bind  them  up  in  aninll  bundlea. 
and  mnke  Binal)  rickt  of  them  iu  tbe  field."— J/or(i. 
mer  ■  Utubandry. 

•  3.  A  heap,  generally. 

"  So  many  bila  to  heap  upon  a  rtrJt." 

Sytceiter :  Magnificence.  1.147. 

rlck-cloth,  s.  A  tarpaulin  or  canvas  cloth 
placed  over  ricks  to  protect  them  from  wet. 

rick-stand,  s.  A  basement  of  timber 
or  iron,  or  sometimes  wholly  or  in  part  of 
masonry,  on  which  corn-ricks  stand  or  are 
built,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  lower  part 
of  the  stack  dry  and  free  from  vermin. 

rick  (I),  v.t.  [Rick,  s.]  To  pile  or  heap  up  in 
ricks. 

rick  (2),  v.t.    [Wrick.] 

rick' -erf ,  s.  pi  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  stems 
or  trunks  of  young  trees  cut  up  into  lengths  for 
stowing  flax,  hemp,  or  the  like ;  or  for  spara 
for  boat  masts  or  yards,  boat-hook  staves,  &C, 

•  riok'-et-ish,  a.  [Eng.  ricketiy);  -isii,] 
Somewhat  rickety. 

"  Siu-ely  there  Is  some  other  cure  for  a  Hcketiah  body 
th&u  to  kill  it."— Fuller :  Oeneral  Worlhie4,  cb.  xi. 

*  riok-et-ly",  a.  [Rickets.]  Ricketty,  for 
which  it  is  perhaps  a  misprint. 

"Weak,  ricketlff.  and  coDtemptaoua."— Oaud«H.' 
Teari  (^  lh«  Churdt.  p.  262. 

rick'-ets,  a.  [Prov.  Eng.  of  Dorset  and  Som- 
ersetsliire.  Mahn  connects  it  either  with  A.S. 
rig,  ftric=  back,  spine,  or  with  u^iggian  =Xo 
bend ;  cf.  Eng.  wriggle ;  Skeat  derives  it 
from  Eng.  wrick,  Mid.  Eng.  wrikken  =  to 
twist,  with  the  pi.  suff.  -ets,  and  compares  it 
with  A.S.  to  wring.  The  Greek  looking  ra- 
chitis is  derived  from  it,  and  not  vice  versd.] 

Pathol. :  MoUities  ossium.  Softening  of  the 
bones  owing  to  the  want  of  lime,  shown 
by  curvature  of  the  long  bones  and  enlarge- 
ment of  their  cancellous  ends,  usually  ap- 
pearing between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve 
months.  Milk  and  lime-water,  and  cod-liver 
oil,  with  good  nourishment,  ventilation,  and 
pure  air,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  recovery, 
but  this  is  not  always  certain. 

rick-et-^,  rick-et-ty,  a.    [Rickets.) 

I.  Lit. :  Sufl'ering  from  or  affected  with 
rickets. 

■*  In  a  young  animal,  when  the  solids  are  too  lax 
(the  caae  of  7-ickel.u  ohildrenl.  the  diet  should  beffeoUj 
astringent." — Arbuthnof  :  On  AliTnent$,  prop.  7. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Shaky ;  threatening  to  fall :  unsteadj 
tottering. 

'■  There  we  climbed  on  top  of  a  rickety  old  coach. '-> 
Scribner't  Magazine.  Aug.  1877,  p.  491. 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt^ 
~9ra  wore,  W9IC  wdrk«  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Tjnite,  cox,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  —  e ;  ey  -=  a ;  q.a  =  kw. 
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2.  Llkt  a  child  atlected  with  rickets  ;  feeble 
In  the  joints  :  hence,  feeble  or  imperfect 
generally. 

'■  Si»  crude  •iid  rickrtif  ootioiu,  enfeebled  by  i* 

stxitiut.  at  Iciitrth  Acquire  health  aud  proitortloD.'— 

Witrburt-m  :   Worfu.  I.  US. 

I^C'-kle,  s.     [En^.  rick,  s.  ;  dim.  sufT.  -U.] 

1.  A  little  rick  m-  sta(.'k  ;  a  stook. 

2.  A  heap  of  stones,  peat,  &c. 

ric  -6~ghet,  y.  [Fr.  =  the  sport  of  ducks-and- 
(Imkes  vi-V.).]  A  roboundiiig  from  a  ttat  sur- 
face, as  of  a  stone  from  water,  or  a  c^unoii- 
ball  or  bullet  from  water  or  the  ground  ;  the 
motion  commonly  known  as  ducks-and-drakes ; 
a  shot  which  rebounds  from  a  tlat  surface. 

"  My  third  aliot  was  more  effective,  lUtboagb  an 
niidoubted  rii-oi-Jtet.~— yield,  Jau.  ;;3,  I68i. 

ricochet-fire,  ricochet- firing,  s. 

Mil,  :  A  mode  of  tiring  with  sm;ill  charges 
anil  small  elevation,  resulting  in  a  bounding 
or  skipping  of  the  projectile.  In  tiring  at  a 
fortification,  sufficient  elevation  is  given  to 
just  elear  the  parapet,  so  that  the  ball  may 
buund  along  the  terre-plcin  or  banquette 
without  rising  far  above  its  level.  It  is  used 
with  effect  on  hard,  smooth  ground  against 
bodies  of  troops  or  such  obst;icles  as  abattis  ; 
and  also  upon  water,  either  with  round  shot 
or  rirte-balls.  It  was  introduced  by  Vauban 
at  the  siege  of  Philipslmrg,  in  16S8. 

rlcochet-shot,  s. 

Gunnery  :  A  bi>uriding  or  leaping  shot,  fired 
at  low  elevation  with  small  charge. 

ric'-6-<?het,  v.t.  &  i.     IFr.  ricocher.}    [Rico* ' 

CHET,  S.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  operate  ui»on  by  ricochet- 
firing. 

S.  hUrandtive  : 

1.  Lit,:  To  skim  or  rebound,  as  a  stone  or 
hall  along  the  surface  of  water. 

"Then  ricochetltng.  deposited  li.ilf  th«  brass  shell  In 
the  wuiiden  screen."— /"iefd,  Oct.  17.  ls?o. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  To  be  made  ducks  aud  drakes  of ; 
to  be  squandered. 

lic'-tal,  a.    [Lat.  irict(us):  Eng.  suff.  -al.] 
Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  rictus. 
■•  The  mouth  is  open,  defended  by  riclul  bristles."— 
Suaiiuon  :  Birds,  i..  §  55. 

•  ric'-ture,  s.     [Lat.  TictiLra.\    A  gaping. 

ric'-tus,  s.     [Lat.  =  the  opened  moutli.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  orifice  of  a  ringent  or  of  a  per- 
sonate corolla. 

2.  Omith.  :  The  gape  or  opening  of  the 
mouth ;  the  mouth. 

•  rid,  preL  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Ride,  v.) 

rid,  *redde, 'ridde,  i'.(.  [A.S.  hT€ddan  = 
to  snatch  away,  to  deliver  ;  O.  Fries,  hredda; 
Dut.  redden;  Dan.  redile;  Sw.  rddde;  Ger. 
rettent  prob.  from  A.S.  hrcedh  =  quick  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  hrat,  rod.] 

•  1.  To  free,  to  deliver,  to  save. 

"That  he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  bands." — 
Gtneiit  xxxvii.  22. 

2.  To  free,  to  clear,  to  disencumber.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.     Frequently  used  reflexively.) 

IRlD.) 

"  I  .  .  .  shall  Hoou, 
Arm'd  with  tby  might,  rid  heAv'n  of  the^e  rebell'd.*' 
JfUton:  f.L..  vL  737. 

•3.  To  drive  away,  to  get  rid  of,  to  expel. 

'•  I  will  rid  evil  beaats  out  of  the  laud." — LcvUieut 
xxvi.  6, 

•  4.  To  get  rid  of ;  to  do  or  make  away  with. 

"  To  lose  a  friend  to  rid  a  foe." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  t 

•5.  To  dispose  of,  to  finish,  to  despatch. 

"  The  red  pla^irue  rid  yon." 

Shakegp.  :  Tempett,  L  2. 

•  6.  To  make  away  with  ;  to  destroy  by 
violence. 

"  You  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince  I" 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI..  v.  5. 

fid,  a.  [Rid,  v.\  Free,  clear.  {Spenser  :  F.  Q., 
VL  iv.  38.) 

51  To  get  rid  of:  To  free  or  clear  one's  self 
ftom, 

"  Reduce  hiB  wages,  or  get  rid  of  her." 

Cowper .   Truth,  211. 

rid'-dan9e,  ^.     [Kng.  rid;  -arux.} 

*■  1.  The  art  of  ridding  or  freeing ;  a  clean- 
ing up  or  out ;  a  clearing  away. 

"  Thou  ahalt  not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  comers 
of  Ihy  Qt:ld.'—Lemtictttx\in.  22. 


2.  Tlie  act  of  getting  rid  of  something;  the 
act  of  ridding  one's  self  of  sonictliing  ;  the 
state  of  being  rid  or  free  ;  freedom,  deliverance. 

"  But  rather  riddanci  from  lon^  languishmeut." 
>penM€r  :  /taphmtiUii, 

%  A  good  riddance:  A  fortunate  or  pleasant 
relief  from  a  person's  company. 

t'id'dcn,  pa.  par.     [Ride,  v.] 

^  Frequently  used  in  composition,  as  priest- 
ridden.     [Ridk,  v.,  B.  4. J 

rid'-der,  s.  [Eng.  rid^  v.  ;  *cr.J  One  wlio  or 
that  which  rids. 

riddle  (1),  '  red-els, '  ryd-els,  '  ryd- 
del,  s.  [Prop,  with  a  final  s,  from  A.h. 
ntdelse,  pi.  rd:delsan,  from  rcedan  =  to  read, 
to  interpret;  Dut.  raad^^el,  fro'ln  raden  —  to 
counsel,  to  guess  ;  Ger.  rath:iel,  from  rathen.] 

1.  A  puzzle  ;  a  puzzling  question  ;  an  enig- 
ma ;  a  proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambigu- 
ous terms  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  in  dis- 
covering its  meaning. 

"  Make  a  riddifi  whitt  he  made  so  plain." 

Dri/den  :  Hind  &  Panther,  L  140. 

2.  Anything  puzzling  or  ambiguous ;  a 
puzzle. 

"  I  live,  yet  I  seem  to  myself  to  he  dead. 
Such  a  riddUf  is  nut  to  be  fouud." 
Cowper:  Guion;  Scenes  Favourable  to  Meditation, 

rid' -die  (2),  •  rid-U.  s.  (For  kriddte,  from 
A.S.  /iru/(/t'r=  a  vessel  fur  winnowing  corn; 
cogn.  with  Ir.  crmthair ;  Gael,  criathar;  Corn. 
a-oider ;  Bret,  kroner  =  a  sieve.] 

1.  A  sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  made  of  iron 
or  basket-wurk,  and  used  in  separating  coarser 
substances  from  the  finer,  as  ehafffrom  grain, 
cinders  from  ashes,  gravel  from  sand,  large 
pieces  of  ore  from  tlie  smaller,  &c. 

"  The  same  are  shred  and  minced  so  small  as  they 
may  passe  through  a  sieve  or  a  riddle." — P.  HoUTind  : 
Plinie,  bk.  zvi.,  ch.  it 

2.  Wire-working  :  A  board  with  sloping  pins 
which  lean  opposite  ways,  and  between  which 
wire  is  dmwn  in  a  somewhat  zigzag  course,  Ui 
straighten  it. 

3.  Fownt/iH^ ."Acoarse  sieve{half-inchmesli)> 
used  to  clean  and  mix  the  old  floor-sand  of  the 
moulding-shop. 

4.  Hydr.-eng.  :  A  kind  of  weir  in  rivers. 

rid'-dle  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Riddle  (1),  s.] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  solve,  to  explain. 

"  Ist  requisite  unother  bore  my  noatrlla  ! 
Riddle  me  thiit." 

Beawn,  i  Flet.  :  Tamer  Tamed. 

♦  B.  Intrans.  :  To  speak  enigmatically,  or 
in  riddles. 

rid'-dle  (2),  v.t.  &  ».  [A.S.  hridian.]  [Riddle 
(2).  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  passthrough  a  rid<ile,  so  as  to  separate 
the  coarser  parts  from  the  finer  ;  to  sift. 

■'  To  riddle  the  cc«l  before  sending  it  to  the  pithead." 
—  Daily  Chronicle.  Sept.  3.  1885. 

2.  To  perforate  with  balls  or  shot,  so  as  to 
make  like  a  riddle. 

•■Whose  hull  he  riddled  till  it  waa  ft  perfect  sieve."— 
DaUff  Telegraph.  August  2J.  1385. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  use  a  riddle;  to  sift  or 
screen  materials  with  a  riddle. 

"  Hubin  Goodfellow  ...  he  that  ritldUs  for  the 
country  maidea, '— fiwi  Jonson  :  Love  lit»t-jred. 

rid'-dler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  riddl(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  propounds  riddles  ;  one  who  speaks  in 
riddles. 

•■  Thou  riddler,  speak 
Direct  uid  clear ;  else  I  « ill  reach  thy  soul." 

Ht/me:  Doufftojt.  ili.  2. 

rid'-dler  (2),  s.  [Eng.  riddl{e),  v. ;  -er.)  One 
who  sifts  ur  riddles. 

rid  -dling,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Riddle  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Enigmatical. 

"  /addling  tripleta  of  old  time." 

Teiniyton. 

rid'-dling.  s.    (Riddle  (2),  v.] 

Mftall.  (PL) :  The  middle  size  of  broken 
ore  which  is  obUined  by  sitting. 

*  rid'-dling-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  riddling;  -ly.] 
Ill  manner  of  a  riddle;  in  riddles;  enigmati- 
cally, obscurely. 

"  Like  the  i>e9tilence  and  •jld.fashlon'd  lovf, 
Riddliugly  it  catcheth  men.  and  doth  remove 
Never.'  Donne     Satir-"*,  11. 

ride,  •  ryde  (pa.  t.  "Wd,  *rnod,  rodf,  pa. 
jiar,  *  nd,  *  riilen,  riihlen),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
jndan  (pa.  t.  rdd,  na.  par.  riiieri);  cogn.  with 


Put.  rijden;  tcel.  ridfta;  Dan.  ridf ;  Sw.  rfda; 
Ger.  reiten:  U.  U.  Ger.  ritan.     From  UieUDM 
root  as  raid,  ready^  and  road,] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  borne  along,  on  the  back  of  an 
animal,  especially  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  be  buriie  or  carried  in  a  vehicle  ;  aa, 
To  ritle  in  a  cairiage,  a  train,  &c. ;  to  drive. 

3.  To  be  nmuuted  on  ;  to  sit  astraddle. 

"  To  ride  on  the  curled  clouds." 

Shakesn.  :  Tempett.  L  X 

4.  To  have  skill  or  ability  as  an  equestrian  ; 
to  understand  or  practise  horseniansliip. 

"  Wel  coude  he  aitte  on  bora,  and  fayre  ride.' 

Chaucer:  V.  T    H'roL  M.) 

5.  To  be  supported  in  motion  ;  to  rest. 

"  The  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rides." 

Shaketp. :  TroHus  *  Cressido,  L  t. 

^  A  rope  is  said  to  ride  when  one  of  the 
turns  by  which  it  is  wound  lies  over  another, 
so  as  to  interrupt  the  operation  or  prevent  its 
rendering. 

6.  To  be  borne  on  or  iu  a  fluid. 

"  A  vessel  ridei  fast  by,  but  not  preiiarcd 
For  ttiis  design."         Shake^. :  Winter's  Tale,  !▼.  8. 

7.  To  support  a  rider  ;  to  move  under  t 
sad<ile  ;  to  move  when  driven  or  pulled  :  aa, 
A  horse  rides  easy,  a  carriage  rides  easy. 

"  8.   To    move  or  dance  in  a  triumphanti 
manner. 
"  Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  In  her  eyes." 

ahakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  iWothing,  ill.  U 

•  9.  To  have  free  play  ;  to  practise  at  will. 

"  Thou  liikst  caused  men  to  ride  over  our  beada."— 
Psalm  Ixvi.  12, 

B.  Tra)isitive: 

1.  To  sit,  or  be  supported  and  borne  on  ;  to 
mount  and  manage,  as  a  horse.  % 

2.  To  go  over  or  traverse  in  riding  :  as,  To 
ride  a  mile. 

3.  To  do,  make,  perform,  or  execute,  as  oa 
hur-seback  :  as,  To  ride  a  race. 

*  4.  To  manage,  treat,  or  practise  on  in- 
solently or  at  will ;  to  tyrannize  or  domineer 
over.    [Ridden.] 

"  I'll  ride  your  horse  aa  well  as  I  ride  you." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Sight.  IIL  «. 

^  1.  To  ride  at  anchor  : 

Naut.  :  To  be  anchored  ;  to  lie  at  anchor. 

2.  To  ride  dowji : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  trample  down  or  over- 
throw by  riding  or  driving  over. 

(2)  Naut.  :  To  bend  or  bear  down  by  main 
strength  and  weight :  as,  To  ride  down  a  sail 

3.  To  riiU  easy : 

Naut. :  Said  when  a  ship  does  not  labour  or 
feel  a  great  strain  on  her  cables. 

4.  To  ride  hard  : 

Na^U.  :  Said  when  a  ship  pitches  or  laboure 
violently,  so  as  to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  or 
hull. 

5.  To  ride  out:  To  continue  afloat  during, 
and  withstand  the  fury  of,  as  a  vessel  does  a 
gale. 

6.  To  ride  the  high  horse:  [High,  If  (3)]. 

"  7.  To  ride  the  mild  mare:  To  play  at  see- 
saw.   (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  u.  4.) 

ride,  5.    [Ride,  v.] 

1.  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle. 

2.  A  saddle-horse.     (Prov.) 

3.  A  road  or  avenue  cut  through  a  wood  or 
]tle.isure-grounds  for  the  exercise  of  riding; 
a  riding. 

■■  A  fox,  and  a  good  big  one  too.  was  aeeu  croeaing  ft 
ride  that  runs  through  the  itlautatiou."— /^eM,  Dec.  4, 

1$84. 

4.  A  division  or  district  established  for 
excise  purposes. 

rlde-offlcer,«.  An  excise  officer  in  chargo 

nf  ii  ride.      [UlDE,  s.,  4.] 

ride'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  ride,  V. ;  -able.) 

1.  Capable  of  being  ridden  over;  passable 
on  liorscback. 

"  The  water  was  rideable."— Lister :  Autobiography, 
p.  45. 

2.  Capable  of  being  ridden. 

"  I  r<.Mlf  everything  rideable."— Savage :  R.  JVaIM- 
cott.  hk.  ii..  ch.  Ui. 

ri-dean'  (eau  as  6),  s.    [Fr.  =a  curtain,  a 
rideau.] 

Fort.  :  A  small  elevation  of  earth,  extending 

ilself  lengtliwise  on  a  plain,  serving  to  cover 
a  camp  from  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  to 
give  other  advantages  to  a  post. 


hoU,  l>6y;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat.  9911,  choras,  511111,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shain.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  g*'""     -cioas,  -tious,  -siooa  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ice.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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•  ri'-dent,  a.     [Lat.  ridens.  pr.  par.  of  rUleo  = 
to  laugh.]    Lau^'hing,  siniling. 

"  A  •mile  80  exoe«dlaglT  ri<i«7tt."—J%ackerav  ■'  ■fl*«ff- 
comet,  ch.  xxiv. 

rid'-er,  «.    (Eng.  rid(e),  V. ;  -er.) 
I.  Ordinary  Laiii/uiige: 

I.  One  who  rides ;  one  who  is  carried  on  a 
horse  or  in  a  vehicle. 

"  Look  what  a  heme  ahonld  hav«,  be  Old  not  Uck. 
Save  a  pioud  rid»r  on  bo  proud  a  ItAok." 

Sliakvsp.:    Vt-ititt  i  Adi/rtis,  300. 

•  2.  Ono  who  breaks  or  manages  a  hoi-se  or 
horses.    [Rouuh-bidkilJ 

'■  They  are  ttvuglit  tlieir  mJioafi^,  luul  to  tliat  eud 
rideri  livsiily  inrvil'—Shakap. :  At  fou  Like  It,  L  1. 

•  3.  A  mounU;d  robber  or  reiver;  a  moss- 
trooper. 

•■  lu  Ewadiile,  eiglit  and  forty  notorioxia  ritUrs  are 
hung  ougrowiiip  trees."— />r«miik>iid;  Uut.<if  James  K 

•4.  One  who  travelled  for  a  mercantile 
house  to  collect  orders,  &c.  Now  called  a 
traveller. 

"  Tliey  come  to  us  as  riders  In  «  trade, " 

Crabbt :  Burough,  let.  Iv. 

5.  An  addition  to  a  MS.,  as  a  roll,  record, 
or  other  document  inserted  alter  its  first  com- 
pletion nn  a  sejiarate  piece  of  paper  ;  anaddi- 
toonal  clause,  as  to  a  bill  in  parliament. 

•'  A  ritUr  was  added,  whii.li  pi-rmitted  a  merchant 
poss'v^ed  "f  five  thousand  pounds  to  repreaeut  the 
towu  iu  which  he  reeiUBd."~J/iic«u/ay .'  UM.  £nij., 
cb.  xxil. 

6.  A  subsidiary  problem  in  geometry. 

•  7.  A  Dutfli  coin,  so  called  from  being  im- 

Ere-ssed  with  the  ligure  of  a  man  on  horse- 
ack,  and  worth  about  27s. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Minin'j :  A  deposit  of  ore  overlying  the 
principal  lode. 

*  2.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  rib  within  the  inner  sheathing,  bolted 
through  the  latter  into  the  main  riljs  :ind 
planking,  for  the  purpose  of  stitfening  the 
frame.  The  riders  extend  from  tlie  keelson  to 
the  orlop- beams. 

(2)  A  second  tier  of  casks  in  a  hold. 

(3)  A  rope  which  crosses  another  and  joins  it. 
3.  Ordn. :  A  piece  of  wood  iu  a  gun-carriage 

on  which  the  side-pieces  rest. 

rider-roll,  s.  A  separate  addition  made 
to  a  roll  (ir  record.     [Rider,  I.  5.] 

lid'-er-leS9,  a.    lEng.  rider;  •less.']    Without 
a  rider  ;  having  no  rider. 

"  Herds  of  riilerfea  horses." 

Lougfellow :  EvangtUne,  iH. 

ridge,  *  rigge,  'rig,  'rug,  s.   [A.S.  ftrj/o[7 

=  the  back  of  a  man  or  beast;  cogn.   with 
Dut.  nig  =  a  back,  ridge  ;    Dan.   ryg  ;    Sw. 
•njgg ;  Icel.  hryggr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hrucki ;  Ger. 
riicken  :  Gr.  pdxis  (rhachis).'] 
L  OrdiTiary  Language  : 

•  1.  The  back  ;  the  top  of  the  back. 

"  Upon  his  riff."  Savelj-jk,  1,776. 

2.  Tlxe  top  of  any  protuberance. 

"The  line  that  forma  a  ritiffeoi  the  nose  la  heautlfiil 
when  it  t3  strivight."— yjci/Ho^d*.   Idler,  No.  62. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

4.  An  elevation  or  rise  of  ground  of  greater 
length  than  breadth. 

"  Green  Is  the  chiircliyard,  heaatiful  and  ^en, 
Jiidge  rising  gently  hy  the  side  of  rid^e- ' 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

5.  An  extended  elevation  of  the  ground  or 
earth's  surface,  long  in  comparison  with  its 
breadth  ;  a  long  crest  or  summit ;  an  extended 
line  of  tlie  earth's  surface,  raised  from  or 
standing  above  the  adjoining  surface;  any 
long  and  steep  elevation  or  eminence. 

"  The  frozen  ridijes  of  the  Alps." 

ShaJce$fK  :  Richard  J  I..  l.'.I. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.  :  A  strip  of  ground  thrown  up  by 
the  plough  or  left  between  furrows  ;  a  bed  or 
long  strip  of  gi-ound  of  greater  or  less  width, 
formed  by  fuiTow  slices  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  held,  and  divided  from  each 
other  by  open  furrows  or  gutters  }-<«.rallel  to 
each  other,  whicli  serve  as  drains  for  carrying 
oflf  the  surface  water. 

2.  Anat.  :  A  prominent  border  or  elevatinn. 
Used  of  a  crest  or  line  of  bone,  also  ol  the 
superciliary,  the  occipital,  the  condylar 
ridges,  &c. 

3.  Hot.  (PI):  Five  primary  longitudinal 
elevations  on  the  back  of  an  umbelliferous 
fmit ;  the  median  one,  or  the  carina,  the 
two  outennost,  the  marginal  or  lateral  ridges. 
and  those  between  them,   the    intermediate 


ridges.    Sometimes  there  are  also  four  well- 
developed  secondary  ridges  alternating  with 
the  primary  ones. 
4.  Carpentry  £  Building  : 

(1)  The  upper  horizontal  edge  or  comb  of  a 
roof;  the  highest  part  of  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing ;  specif.,  tiie  meeting  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  rafters. 

(2)  The  internal  angle  or  nook  of  a  vault. 

o.  fort. :  The  highest  part  of  the  glacis 
proceeding  fiom  the  interior  angle  of  the 
covered  way. 

6.  Farr.  :  (See  extract). 

"  fiid^a  of  a  horse'a  moutli  are  wriuklea  or  riaings 
of  the  ileshin  the  roof  of  tli«  nicuth.  running  itcioss 
(rum  one  side  of  the  ]fiw  to  the  .ither  lUce  fleshy 
mines,  with  Interjacent  (urrowfl  or  BiukiBg  cavities. 


rldge-bandt  s. 

Harmss:  That  part  of  the  harness  which 
goes  over  the  saddle  on  a  horse's  back,  and, 
being  fastened  on  both  sides,  supports  the 
shafts  of  the  cart. 

ridge-beam,  $. 

Carp.  :  A  beam  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
rafters  beneath  the  ridge  ;  a  L-rown-plate. 

ridge-bone,  *  rigge-bon,  s.  The  back- 
bone. 

"  The  corrupt  blood  .  .  .  lying  cluttered  about  the 
ridffe-hone."—P.  BoUand:  PUnie,  bt  audi.,  ch.  xxl. 

ridge-drill,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  drill  adapted  to  sow  seed  along  a 
ridge  which  has  been  listed  up,  by  backing  up 
one  furrow  against  another. 

ridge-fillet,  s. 

1.  Arch. :  The  fillet  between  two  channels 
of  a  pillar. 

2.  Founding :  The  runner  or  principal 
channel. 

ridge-hoe,  s. 

Agric. :  A  form  of  cultivator  for  tending 
crops  in  drills. 

ridge-piece,  $.    [Ridge-pole.] 

ridge-plate,  s.     [Ridge-pole.] 

ridge-plough,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  double  mouldboard  plough,  used 
in  throwing  land  into  ridges  for  certain  kinds 
of  crops. 

ridge-pole, «. 

Ciirj>. .-  The  piece  of  board  or  timber  forming 
the  ridge  of  a  roof ;  a  ridge-piece,  or  ridge- 
plate. 

"  Tied  him  fast  with  cords  of  elm-bark 
To  the  rid-je-pnle  of  lils  wigwam." 

Long/eUow :  Hiawatha,  XUL 

ridge-roof,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  raised  or  peaked  root 
ridge-rope,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  rope  leading  fiom  the  knighthead  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  bowsprit-cap,  for  the 
safety  of  the  men  walking  out  upon  the  bow- 
sprit in  rough  weather. 

2.  The  centre  rope  of  an  awning. 

3.  A  safety  line  extended  from  gun  to  gun 
in  bad  weather. 

ridge-tile,  s. 

Build. :  A  semi-cylindrical  tile  for  covering 
the  comb  of  a  roof.  It  is  twelve  inches  long, 
ten  inches  wide,  tive-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  weiglis  about  four  and  a  half  pounds, 
A  crest-tile  ;  a  saddle-tile. 

ridge,  v.t.  &  i.    [RiDOE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  form  into  a  ridge  ; 
to  form  or  fuinish  with  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

"  As  the  ploughman  .  .  .  tilleth  his  land,  and 
breaketh  it  in  furrowes.  and  Bomttimeh ridgeth  it  up.' 
—lAitimer :  Sennon  i  ;  On  the  Vlvuyh. 

*  B,  Intraiis. :  To  rise  in  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

ridg'-el,  ridge-ling,  ridg'-lihg,  rig-el. 

s.  [A'softened  form  for  rigglc,  rigling.  Scotch 
riglan,  from  rig,  in  the  same  sense.}  A  male 
animal  half  castrated. 

"  And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  hia  butting  head." 
Dryden  :  Theocritus,  Id.  iU. 

*  ridge' -let,  s.     (Eng.   ridge^   s. ;    dim.   sufF. 
-lct.\    A  little  ridge. 

rxdlT-j^,  a.     [Eng.  ridg(e\  s.  ;  -y.]    Rising  in 
a  ridge  or  ridges  ;  having  a  ridge  or  ridges. 

"  Rocks  rich  tu  Rema,  and  nKiuntnins  big  with  mines. 
That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise." 

Thovuon:  Summer,  647. 


lid'-i-cule,  •rld-i-clc,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  ridl- 
culum  =  a  joke,  neut.  sing,  of  ridiculus  = 
ridiculous  (q.v.)  ;  Kr.  ridicule  =  ridiculous.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Words  or  actions  Intended  to  express 
contempt  and  excite  laughter ;  derision, 
banter ;  wit  of  that  kind  which  provokea 
contemptuous  laughter ;  raillery. 

*2.  That  species  of  writing  which  excites 
contempt  with  laughter,  and  so  dilteiing  from 
burlesque,  which  may  excite  laughter  without 
contempt.    (Karnes.) 

*  3.  Ridiculousness. 

"They  may  be  elevated  as  much  as  you  please,  and 
BO  ridicule  iuUovie."— I'ope :  Homer;  Odyu«y.   H'osLs  ) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Ridiculous. 

"This  action  .  .  .  hecume so  ridicule,"— 'Aubr^. 

rid'-i-cule,  v,i.  [Ridicule,  s.]  To  treat  or 
atldress  uitli  ridicule;  to  expose  to  ridicule 
or  contemptuous  mirth  ;  to  make  sport  or 
game  of. 

■*  The  yoang  who  ridictiVd  his  rage." 

Orain'jer  :  Tibidlu.i,  bk.  L,  el  6. 

rid'-i-CUl-cr,  s.  [Eng.  ridicul(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  ridicules. 

"They  are  generally  nVicuI*rj  of  all  that  la  truly 
excellent"— CtorAe.-  JVat.  i  Hevealed  Relig.    (Introd.) 

*  ri-dic'-u-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  ridicuUe);  -iae.] 
To  ridicule  ;  to  make  ridiculous. 

"  Lest  the  false  alarmM 

That  words  oft  strike  up.  stiuuld  ridicuUz-^  ine." 

cliapman:  Homer;  oaj/ssey  xiUi. 

*  ri-dic-u-l6s'-i-ty,  «.     {Eng.   ridiculoua; 

•ity.] 

1.  Ridiculousness. 

••Look  at  the  rtdiculositp  of  ladies'  dresses  behind.* 
—Quiver.  1876,  p.  Tl>L 

2.  Something  ridiculous ;  a  joke,  a  comic- 
ality. 

"  Your  pretty  sayin^a  and  all  your  ridiculonties." — 
BaUey  :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  64. 

ri-dic'-u-lous,  a.    [Lat.  ridiculus,  from  rideo 

=  to  laugh.] 

1.  Worthy  of  or  calculated  to  excite  ridicule  ; 
laughable  and  coutemptible;  ludicrous,  absurd. 

"Finding  nothing  ridiculous  in  national  peculiar- 
ities."—GoWsmifft-  Polite  Learning,  ch   xiiL 

*2.  Risible;  inclined  to  laughter. 

"Thehcavingof  my  long!<  in'ovokes  me  to  ridieuUfUt 
smiling."— .*>ftaA:cjp. .   Loees  Labour's  Lust.  lii. 

ri-dic'-U-lOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ridiculous; 
-ly.\  In  a  ridiculous  manner  or  degree; 
ludicrously,  absurdly. 

"Too  frequently  becomes  ridiculously  earnest  In 
trifles  or  Bbsurdity." — Ooldsmith:  Pulite  Learning, 
ch.  xiv. 

ri-dic'-u-lons-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ridiculous; 
■ness.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being  ridicu- 
lous ;  absmdity. 

"  The  vanity  and  ridiculousness  of  this  trusting  lU 
our  riches."— i'Aur/t;  Sermo>u,  vol.  i..  ser.  4. 

rid'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Ride,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par,  :  (See  the  vei-b). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Employed  for  riding  on :   as,  a  riding 

liorse. 

2.  Used  by  or  intended  for  a  rider. 

"  A  riding  suit"        Shakesp. :  Cymbctine.  iii.  J 

3.  Emplo.ved  to  travel  on  any  occasion  ;  as, 
a  riding  clerk.     [Riding-clerk,  1.] 

C.  As  substantive : 

"  1.  A  royal  procession.  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
4,375.) 

2.  A  ride  or  road  cut  through  a  wood  or 
pleasure-grounds  for  riding  exercise. 

"  We  galliiped  up  and  down  the  preen  ridings  for 
which  the  forest  district  isfamous. "—/'(>?</.  Dec.  6. 1S8L 

3.  A  ride ;  a  district  visited  by  a  ride-officer 
(q.v.)- 

riding-bitts,  s.  pi. 

Shipbudd.  :  Two  strong  upright  timbers 
near  the  bows  of  a  ship,  to  which  the  cable 
is  secured ;  they  extend  tlirough  two  decks, 
are  connected  bv  a  cross  jtiece,  and  braced 
against  the  strain  of  the  cable  by  horizontal 
standards  bolted  to  the  deck  beams. 

*  riding-clerk,  s. 

1,  A  mercantile  or  commercial  traveller. 

2.  One  of  the  six  clerks  formerly  in  chancery. 
"  riding-day,  s,    A  day  of  hostile  incur- 
sions or  raids  on  liorseback. 

riding-habit,  s.  The  dress  worn  by 
females  when  riding  on  horseback. 


f&to,  fat,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  ^lH,  fiather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  riding-hood*  *.  A  hood  woru  by 
females  when  riamg  or  travelliui; ;  a  sort  of 
cloak  with  a  houd. 

•  riding-house,  s.  Ariding*8chool((i.v.)- 
riding-interests,  s.  pi, 

Scnt^  Im.w  :  When  any  of  the  claimants  in  iin 
acti'in  of  nuiltiiTle-poimiing,  or  in  a  process  of 
ranking  and  sale,  have  creditora,  these  credi- 
tors may  claim  to  be  raDked  on  the  fund  set 
aside  {r,r  tiieir  debtor,  and  such  claims  are 
called  Riding-interests. 

ridlng-]£not,  s.    A  running  knot. 

riding-master,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  teaches  the  art  of 
riding. 

2.  MIL:  A  commissioned  offieei-  specially 
appointed  to  superintend  the  instruction  in 
a  military  ridinjr-school. 

riding-part,  s.  A  protuberance  on  the 
inner  surface  uf  the  joint  part  of  a  scissors- 
blade  which  forms  the  touching  portion  buck 
of  the  rivet,  while  the  cutting  portion  is  at 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  edges  as  they  move 
past  each  other  in  closing. 

riding-rhymes,  s.  pi.  Metre  of  five 
acceTits.  each  falling  on  the  even  syllable, 
with  llie  lines  in  rhyming  couplets. 

riding-rocl£«  s.  A  rock  in  a  watt-r- 
course,  showing  where  it  may  be  ridden  across. 
(Southern  U.  S.) 

riding-rod,  s.    A  switch,  a  riding-stick. 

riding-school,  s.  A  school  or  place 
where  the  art  of  riding  is  taught. 

riding-skirt,  s.  A  skirt  worn  by  females 
wliiM  riding  on  horseback. 

riding-Whip,  s.  A  light  whip  used  when 
riding. 

rid'-ing,  s.  [For  tkriding,  the  loss  of  the  th 
being  due  to  the  misdivision  of  the  compound 
words  North -thriding,  Eiu>t  ■  thriding,  and 
Weat-thriding,  from  Icel.  thridhjungr  =  the 
iiird  part  of  a  thing,  the  third  part  of  a 
shire,  from  thridhi  =  tliird.  (Skeat.)}  One  of 
the  three  divisions  into  which  tlie  county  of 
York  is  divided,  and  known  as  tlie  North, 
East,  and  West  Ridings.  They  were  formerly 
under  the  government  of  a  reeve. 

•  ri-dot'-td,  s.  [Itil.,  from  Ijat.  redttctus  =  a 
retreat.]    [Redoubt,  s.) 

1.  A  public  assembly. 

2.  A  musical  entertainment  consisting  of 
singing  and  dancing,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  whole  company  join  in.  It  is  a  favorite 
public  Italian  entert^iinment,  held  generally 
on  fast  eves. 

"  Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no  routA,  no 
shows,  DO  ridottot."— Rambler,  No,  12*. 

■  ri-dof-to,  v.i,  [RiDOTTO,  «.]  To  frequent 
ridottoa 

"  And  heroines,  whilst  'twns  the  fashion, 
Ridotto'd  OD  the  runkl  ulaiiis." 

Cowper  :  Retreat  of  ATistipput. 

rle,  «.    [Rye.] 

rlef (1),  s.    [Reif.J    Robbery. 

"  Dear  Smith,  the  ileeat.  pftukie  thief, 
That  e'er  attempted  stcftltli  or  rief." 

Burnt :  To  Jtrmtt  SmitK 

rief  (2),  5.    [Rin.J    Plenty. 

rlef  (3),  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  hreof—  scab,  Hreofia  =  a 
leper;  Icel.  hrjugr  :=:  scabby.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Scurf,  scab  ;  the  itch. 

B.  As  adj. :  Scabby,  itchy. 

rlem,  5.  [Dut.  =athong.]  A  strip  of  oxhide, 
deprived  of  its  hair  and  rendered  pliable,  used 
in  the  Cape  Colony  for  making  ropes,  &C. 

rie'-man-nite,  s.      [After   Herr    Riemann, 
who  lii-st  observed  it;  suff.  -ite  (A/in,).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Allophane  (q.v.). 

Ries-lxng,  g.  A  variety  of  Rhine  wine  made 
frum  white  grapee. 

riet'-bok,  «.  [Dut.  rie(  =  a  reed,  and  bofc  = 
a  buck.  ] 

Zool.  :  Antilope  arvndijiaceiis,  from  South 
Africa.  Rather  more  than  fonr  feet  in  lenpth, 
and  nearly  three  feet  high  at  shoulder.  Hnnis 
ruuiiil,  aunulated  at  base.  Ueneral  color 
dull  ashy-gray,  sometimes  tinged  with  red 
on  the  upper  parts  ;  silvery-gray  on  under- 
surface. 


rlev  -or,  relV-er,  «.  [Reave.]  A  robber,  a 
moss- tioo  per.     {Scotch.) 

ri-fa-Cl-men'-to  (C  as  jh),  s.  [Ttal.)  A  re- 
making or  re-establishing ;  specitically  applied 
to  the  process  of  recasliug  literary  works  so 
as  to  adapt  them  to  a  changed  state  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  an  adaptation,  as  when  a  work, 
written  in  one  age  or  country,  is  modihed  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  another. 

rife,  •  rlf,  *  rive,  •  ryfe,  •  ryve,  a.  fc  adv. 
(Icel.  ?-(/>■=  mumllcent,  abundant;  rljligr  =. 
large,  munificent;  O.  Sw.  ri/=i  lii&i  O.  Dut. 

rijf,  rijve  =  abiutdaut.} 

A,  Asadjeclive : 

1.  Prevalent,  abundant,  prevailing;  com- 
mon, frequent. 

"  Those  heat*  and  animosities  ao  ri/e  amongat  ui."— 
fTaterland  :  Work*.  Ix.  l'.' 

•  2.  Abounding  in,  tilled  with,  replete. 

•  3.  Ripe,  ready. 

•  i.  Clear,  manifest. 

"  The  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Wasr^«and  perfect  iu  my  lisfuing  rar." 

Hilton     tV"i(*».  202L 

B.  As  adv. :  Commonly,  abundantly,  plen- 
tifully. 

"  That  even  the  hate  of  eynoes ;  that  gpoo 
Within  thy  wicked  vvalla  so  ryfe." 

Surrey :  Against  London. 

*  rife,  v.t.    [RivE.] 

rife'-ly",  adv,  [En;:;,  rife,  a. ;  -Zy.]  Preva- 
lently, commonly  ;  abundantly,  frequently. 

rife'-neSS,  s.  [Eug.  rife,  a.  ;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rife ;  prevalence, 
frequency,  abundance. 

"  "Yht  rifenesse  ot  their  familiar  excommuQlcations 
may  h^ve  taught  tlieiii  to  aeek  for  a  apotleineaae 
above."— 5/>.  Uall  :   H'orJtf,  li.  368. 

rif'-fle,  s.  [Ger.riJ?c?n  =  to  groove.]  [Rifle,  s.] 
Metall. :  An  inclined  trough  or  chute  down 
which  auriferous  slime  or  sand  is  conducted 
in  a  gentle  stream,  which  is  broken  by  occa- 
sional slats,  or  by  depressions  containing 
mercury,  which  arrests  the  gold. 

Plf'-fle,  ».  A  slight  swirl,  eddy,  or  rapid  in  a 
stream.     {Local  U.  S.) 

^  To  make  the  riffle :  To  force  one*B  raft  or 
boat  through  a  riffle  ;  hence,  to  succeed  in  an 
undertaking  against  some  opposition.    (Colloq.) 

rif'-fler,  s.  [Eng.  riffi{e);  -er.]  A  file  with  a 
side  so  convex  as  to  operate  in  shallow  de- 
pressions ;  used  by  sculptors,  carvers,  and 
guu-stockers. 

riff-raff, *rlffe-raff©, "rif-raflfe, ».  [Prop. 

rif  and  ra/—  every  particle,  from  Fr.  rif  ei 
raf,  from  rif=&  piece  of  plunder;  riJUr=  to 
riHe(q.v.);  O.  Fr.  raffl.er.] 

1.  Refuse,  rubbish,  sweepings. 

"  Long  it  were  to  make  rehersall  of  all  VbiMTifraffe, 
and  almost  iaflnito," — Foz:  Actet.  p.  636. 

2.  The  rabble. 

"Shipping  all  sorta  of  Bea-Iariog  riffraff."— DaUy 
Telegraph,  April  1,  1936. 

ri'-flO  (1),  f.(-  &  i.  [Ft.  riyler,  a  frequent,  from 
Icel.  Krija  =  to  catch,  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize  and  carry  away  by  force;  to 
snatch  and  carry  otf. 

"  He  rifeleth  both  boke  and  belle."     Oower :  C.  A.,  t. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  pillage,  to  strip. 

"  stand,  sir.  and  throw  us  what  you  have  uliiiut 
you;  if  not,  we'il  make  you,  air,  and  ry/ta  yon."— 
Sfi'ikeap.  ■   Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  I. 

B.  Iiitrans. :  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob. 

•  ri'-fle  (2),  v.t.  &  f.     [Rafflk.]    To  raffle. 

"  Will  any  man  (not  deaperatel  run  into  an  Infected 
house,  to  7-j/J«  lora  richeuit?"— iJp.  Bali:  ywo  yudiaf 

ri'-fle  (3),  v.t.    [RiPLE,  5.] 

1.  To  groove,  to  channel ;  to  form  or  furnish 
with  spiral  grooves. 

2.  To  whet,  as  a  scythe  with  a  rifle.   {Prov.) 

ri'-fle,  8.  [For  rijted  gun,  from  Dan.  rific  =  to 
ritle,  to  groove  ;  cf.  rifle  =  &  groove,  a  flute: 
rifd  =  a  rifled  gun,  from  rive  =  to  tear  ;  Icel. 
rt/a  =  to  rive  (q.v.);  Sw.  ry'ya  =  to  scratcti, 
to  tear,  re^a  =  to  rille,  reffelhossa  =  a.  rilled 
gun;  Ger.  rte/e/?i=  to  groove,  ri^c=a  groove.] 
1.  The  term  applied  to  any  musket  or  gun- 
barrel  which  is  gntoved  so  that  the  projectile 
may  have  a  rotntory  motion  on  its  own  axis. 
The  rifling  may  be  polygroove  as  in  the  Arm- 
strong and  other  guns,  with  only  two  grooves 
aa  in  some  of  the  early  weapons,  with  the  two 


groo\'eawith  the  angles  roiiniled  away  so  aitt« 
proiluce  an  oval  and  yet  twisted  bort^as  in  the 
Lancaster  guns,  or  with  three  or  more  grooves 
AS  m  moat  modern  weapons.  The  grooves  are 
of  varjing  size,  fonn,  and  width,  and  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  twist  bi  the  length  of  the 
barrel  itself,  that  of  the  Ilenry  rttiiug  bein;^ 
one  turn  in  twenty-two  calibres  or  widths  of 
the  bore.  The  bullet  is  made  to  lit  the  bore 
either  by  expansion  of  the  base  of  the  lead 
bullet,  or,  as  in  the  early  pattern,  by  having 
the  ball  "  belted,"  so  that  tliM  lielt  should  take 
tlie  groove  and  so  emerge  flrom  the  niuzzla 
with  a  rotatory  motion.  The  utility  of  iho 
Magasine  rilie^  a  flreurm  having  atltuhed  tu  it  a 
magazine  or  case  i<»ntaiuing  four  or  mure  cart- 
ridges capable  uf  hfing  ltd  Buccessivtdy  Intu 
the  barrel,  was  tir&t  deuiuuslrated  iu  the  United 
Slates  Civil  War,  in  which  it  was  hruuglit  tu 
some  extent  into  u^e.  It  was  still  more  fully 
dt-monsti-ated  iu  1»T7  when  the  Turks,  armed 
with  Winchester  repeating  ritles,  cunBtantly 
repulsed  the  Russian  aaeault^  on  the  woiks 
before  Plevna.  Tht*  Springfield  riflf,  Inrmeriy 
used  by  tlie  United  States  army,  wast«u|iplauied 
hy  the  Winchester  and  other  emall-bure  re- 
peaters, and  these  are  now  giving  place  to  the 
new  Krag-Jurgen^en  rifle,  al.io  a  repeater  of 
small  calihre,  which  throws  a  pencil-ehaped 
Bteel  projectile  a  distance  of  frum  three  to  five 
miles.  The  European  nations  liave  genendly 
ad'i[ited  umga/ine  rifles. 

2.  {PI.):  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  rifles*. 
as,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rijles. 

3.  A  strop  with  a  surface  of  emery  for 
whetting  scythes,  &c. 

"All  our  aporta  and  ncrestiona.  tf  «re  nse  them 
well,  must  bo  to  our  body  or  uilnd,  as  th«  Diower'a 
whetstone,  oiHfle,  is  Uj  hia  ecytbe,  to  ahaj-iit-ii  it  when 
it  grows  dull."—  Whateley :  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  IL 

rifle-ball,  s.  a  bullet  for  firing  with  a 
rifle.  They  are  now  made  cylindrical  in  shape 
with  aconoidalhead,  the  base  being  hollow  and 
furnished  with  a  plug,  which  causes  the  metal 
to  expand  and  fit  into  the  rifling  of  the  gun. 

rlfle-blrd,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ptiloris  paradisea.  The  English 
name  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  early  set- 
tlers in  Australia  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
color  of  the  plumage  of  the  cock  to  that  of  the 
uniform  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Velvety-black; 
glossed  with  purple ;  feathers  of  abdomeii 
tipped  with  a  chevron  of  green  bronze  ;  crown 
of  head  green  ;  middle  pair  of  tail-quills  and 
triangular  patch  on  throat  bluish-emerald. 
The  hen  is  grayish-brown  above,  deep  bnff 
beneath,  each  feather  with  a  black  chevron. 

rifle  corps, «. 

1.  A  body  of  troops  armed  with  rifleg. 

2.  A  body  of  volunteers  trained  to  the  tiw 
of  the  rifle.     [VoLtxNTEER,  s.,  II.] 

rifle-green,  s.  A  very  dark  green,  verg- 
ing on  black. 

rifle-pit,  s.  A  pit  or  trench  which,  to- 
gether with  the  excavated  earth,  forms  a  de- 
fence for  a  rifleman  in  an  advanced  jiosition, 
where  he  may  pick  ofi'the  enemy's  guimers  or 
defend  his  own  line.  Rifle  pits  are  holes  dug 
several  feet  long  and  deep.  The  parapet  of 
earth  may  be  crowned  by  sand-baga  having  a 
loop-hole  through  which  to  fire. 

ri'-fle-man,  s.     [Eng.  ri/U,  s.,  and  vtan.] 

1.  A  soldier  or  sportsman,  armed  with  a 
rifle.     [Rifle- BRIGADE.] 

"  The  name  now  has  lost  nearly  all  meaning,  for  the 
whole  infantry  are  now  riJle>/ien.''—Chambert  Encyc, 
viii.  260. 

2.  A  member  of  a  rifle  corps  ;  a  volunteer. 
rifleman-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  rifle-bird  (q.v.). 

"  The  W/t<?man-6trd  proper  is  Bftid  to  get  ita  food  by 
thrusting  its  Bomewhfit  lung  bill  und^^r  the  loose  hark 
on  tlie  I'oli-t  or  huiiKhs  of  trees,  along  tlie  latter  of 
whiuh  it  runs  Bwiitly.  or  by  senn^liuis  for  it  on  th* 
ground  beneath."— £"nfiy.  Brit,  (ed-  9thJ.  xx.  553. 

ri'-fler,  s.  (Eng.  rijte  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
rifles,  plunders,  or  pillages ;  a  robtoer,  a 
plunderer. 

•■  Farting  both  with  cloak  and  coat,  if  any  pleaaa  to 
be  the  r{jlar."— Milton  :  Hoct   A  Ditc.  of  Divorce. 

ri'-fling,  s.     [Eng.  riMe):  -ing.]    The  system 


RIFLINO. 

of  grooves  with  which  rifles  are  constmcted- 
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rlft(l),   •reft,   •  rtfte,   •  ryfte,  s.    (Dan. 

rt^,  from  rire  —  tij  rive  (q.v.);  Norw.  ri_fi : 
Icel.  rijl  =  a  breach  ;  Sw.  re/va  =a  rift,  from 
rifva  =  to  tear,  to  rive.]  A  cleft ;  a  fissure  or 
opening  made  by  riving  or  splitting. 

"  The  clouds 
Prom  many  a  horrid  rift,  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  r.iin  with  llghtuiiig  mix'd." 

MUton:  A  A,  Iv.  «1. 

rift  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Teef{\),  s.]  A  shallow  place  in 
a  stream  ;  a  ford.    (Proy.) 

ritt.  r.(.  &  L     [Rift  (1),  s.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  cleave,  to  split,  to  rive. 

thee  are  strengtbeDed, 
ler  rirte,(  ■■ 
long/eUaia:  fpfmefA^nuL 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  burst  open ;  to  split ;  to  be  riven. 

"  YoarearB 
Should  ri/t  to  hear  me." 

S/uVcttp.  :  Winter'*  Tat*,  v.  l. 
2.  To  belch.    (Scotch.) 

rig  (1),  s.     [A.S.  krycg.]     [Ridqe,  $.] 

1.  The  back  of  an  animal. 

2.  A  ridge  of  land  ;  a  strip  of  land  between 
two  furrows. 

3.  A  course,  a  path,  a  way. 

rig  (2).  s.   [Connected  with  rickets  and  wriggU.] 
"  1.  A  wanton  uncomely  person. 

"  L«t  none  condemn  them  [the  girls]  for  rtjr<  because 
thus  huytlng  with  the  boye.  Beelu);  the  simplicity  of 
their  age  was  a  patent  to  privilege  any  innocent  pas- 
time."—/"wHer ;  Piigah  Sight,  bk.  iv.,  en,  vi. 

2.  A  strange  uncomtly  feat ;  a  frolic. 

•*  He  little  guessed  when  he  set  out 
01  running  such  a  rig."  Cowper:  John  OilpiTL 

3.  A  ridgel. 

^  To  run  the  rig :  To  indulge  m  practical 
Joking. 

"  Iiketead  of  good  sense,  polite  wit.  and  genteel  re- 
partee, they  have  a  sort  of  rude  briskness,  and  run 
the  riff,  as  the  young  templars  and  spruce  wits  call 
this  sort  of  Joking."—/'.  Sull :  Oenuine  LetCert,  ii.  196. 

rig  (3),  5.     [RiaC2),  u.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Naut. :  The  peculiar  style  in  which 
the  masts  and  sails  of  a  ship  are  fitted  :  as, 
Bquare-n'ff,  fore-and-aft-ri^,  schooner-rw?,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  Dress;  an  outfit  for  any  purpose. 

•rig(l),  *rigge,  u.i.  [Ria  (2),  «.]  To  act 
wantonly  ;  to  play  the  wanton. 

•rig  (2).  'rygge.  I'.i.  [Xorw.  ri(75ra=:to  bind 
up,  to  wrap  round  :  cf.  Sw.  riggajia  =  to  har- 
ness a  horse.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  rigging. 

*•  With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  riyi/'d  the  ship." 
Pope  ■  Homer ;  'odyaey  v.  331. 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus,  gear,  or  tac- 
kling :  as.  To  rig  a  purchase. 

3.  To  dress,  to  clothe.  (Generally  followed 
by  out,  and  used  especially  when  the  dress  is 
gaudy  or  odd) ;  to  equip. 

"  Such  as  in  Monmouth  Street,  or  In  Rag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke ." 

Byron :  Beppo,  v. 

U  (1)  To  rig  otit  a  boom  or  spar : 

Kant. :  To  thrust  out  a  pole  or  spar  upon 

the  end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit.  In  order  to 

extend  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

"  If  the  Genesta  could  have  rigged  a  Jury  bowsprit"* 
— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  10.  1885. 

(2)  To  rig  in  a  boom  : 

Naut. :  To  draw  it  in  from  its  position  at 
the  end  of  a  yard  or  bowsprit. 

(3)  To  rig  the  market:  To  raise  or  lower 
prices  artificially  for  one's  own  private  advan- 
tage ;  specif.,  in  Stock  Excliange  slang,  to 
raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  stocks  or  shares, 
as  by  a  combination  of  speculators,  or  as  when 
the  directors  or  officers  of  a  company  buy  up 
the  shares  of  the  company  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  association. 

"  Higging  the  >narket  for  preference  and  debenture 
■tock  in  collusion  with  brokers,"— Aii^y  Chronicle, 
Jane  23, 1S8G. 

Ri'-g».  «■     [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  city  and  port  of  European  Russia, 
seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Diina. 

Riga-balsam,  s.  A  balsam  obtained  from 
Styrax  Benzoin. 

rig-a-doftn',  s.  [Ft.  ri^adon,  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.]  An  old  livfly  dance  performed  by 
a  man  and  a  woman,  as  the  jig  is  danced  in 
jonie  places. 

•'  Endearing  Waltz  !— to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  Jig  and  ancleni  rigadoon." 

Byron.-  The  WaltM. 


'  n-ga'-tion,  .^.  [Lat.  rigatio.  from  rigatiis, 
pa.  par.  of  rigo  =  to  water.]  Tlie  act  of  water- 
ing ;  irrigation. 

"  Every  field  that  has  not  som«  spring  or  aqueduct 
to  furnish  It  with  repeated  rigationt"Svinbume  .- 
Travel*  throtigh  Spain,  let  16, 

Ri'-gel,  5.     [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron. :  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  at 
the  left  foot  of  Orion.  Called  also  ^  Ononis. 
It  is  of  a  bluisli  colour. 

ri-ges'-9eiit,  a.  [Lat.  rigescens,  pr.  par.  of 
rig^sco,  incept,  from  rigeo  =  to  be  stiff.]  Be- 
coming stiff  or  rigid. 

TISS*  riggO*  s.     [RiDQE,  s.]    A  ridge,  a  biick. 

'■  Left  Rose  the  atild  hurley-house,  and  the  rigge  be- 
longing to  it  ■■— 5cort  .-    Waverley,  p.  165. 

*  rigge -boon«  s.    A  backbone.   (Chaucer.) 
rigged,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Rio,  v.] 

'  rigged,  o.  [Eng.  rigg,  s. ;  -ed.]  Ridged, 
humped. 

"  The  rigg'd  camel."       Ball :  Satirtt.  IV.  11.  96. 
rigg'-er,  s.    [Eng.  Hg,  V.  ;  -er.) 

1,  One  who  rigs  or  dresses;  specie,  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  rig  vessels. 

"  Both  vessels  hod  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  riggers 
to  be  set  right  Aga.\a."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  lo,  I83.i. 

2.  Mach. :  A  band-wheel  having  a  slightly 
curved  liui.  Fast  and  loose  pulleys  are  so 
called  in  English  works  on  machinery. 

rigg'-ing  (1),  s.     (Rio  (1),  5.] 

1,  The  back  or  top  of  anything. 

2.  The  ridge  of  a  house  ;  a  roof.  (Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiii.) 

rigging-tree,  s.  The  ridge-piece  or  ridge- 
plate  of  a  roof. 

rigg'-ing  (2),  s.    [Rio,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  system  of  tackle  or  ropes  which 
support  the  masts,  extend  and  contract  the 
sails,  fee,  of  a  sliip.  Standing  rigging  in- 
cludes the  tackle  employed  to  support  the 
masts,  &c.,  the  shrouds  and  stays.  Running 
rigging  includes  the  ropes  used  in  shortening 
sail,  raising  or  lowering  the  yards,  &c.,  such 
as  the  halyards,  braces,  sheets,  clewlines,  &c. 

■'  To  know  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  trim.' 

Dryden  ;  Prologue  to  Conquest  of  Granada. 

*  rigg'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  rig,  (2),  s.  ;  -is/i.]  Wan- 
ton, lewd,  unchaste. 

"  The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  In  a  wild 
assembly  of  g-illants  warmed  with  wiue,  could  be  no 
other  than  rtggish  and  unmnidenly,"— B/>.  ffaU, :  Con- 
tempi.  ;  John  Baptist  Beheaded. 

rig'-gle,  1'.  i.     [Wbiqole.]    To  move  one  way 

and  the  other  ;  to  wriggle, 

rig'-gle,  s.     [RiGOLE,  v.]    (See  extract.) 

"  From  the  Tyne  northwards  along  the  Scotch  coast, 
sand  eels  are  known  ss  'honi-eels,'  from  the  protrusion 
of  the  under  Jaw.  and  along  the  Sussex  coast  as  "  ri/j- 
gles  or  wriggles.'  from  their  action  of  burrowing  into 
the  a&nd."— Field,  Dec.  26.  1885. 

right  (gh  silent),  •  rigt,  *  ryght,  *rygt, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  rikt  (a.),  rihte  (adv.), 
riht  (s.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  regt ;  Icel.  rettr ; 
Dan.  ret;  Sw.  rat;  O.  H.  Ger.  reht;  Goth. 
raihts;  Ger.  recht.  A  participial  form  from  a 
base  rak',  rag-,  whence  also  Lat.  rectus  (for 
re(7(»i)  =  right,  direct,  answering  to  the  pa. 
par.  of  rego  =  to  rule.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  In  conformity  with  the  rules  which  ought 
to  regulate  human  conduct ;  in  accordance 
with  duty  or  the  standard  of  truth  and  justice  ; 
rightful,  equitable,  just. 


2.  Fit,  suitable,  becoming,  proper,  correct: 
as,  the  right  dress,  the  right  expression. 

3.  Properly  done,  made,  adjusted,  disposed, 
or  arranged  ;  orderly,  well-regulated. 

"  Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man.  iiL  232. 

I.  Correctly  done  or  performed;  correct: 
as,  The  sum  is  not  right. 

5.  Not  erroneous  or  wrong ;  according  to 
fact  or  truth  ;  correct,  true. 

"If  there  he  no  proBi>ect  heyond  the  grave,  the  In- 
ference is  certainly  right,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die"— tocA^. 

6.  Holding  or  passing  a  true  or  correct 
judgment;  correct  in  judgment  or  assump- 
tion ;  not  erring,  not  mistaken. 

"You  are  right.  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well." 
Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  /('..  v.  2. 


7.  True,  real,  genuine ;  not  spurious  ;  not) 
only  pretended  or  supposed  ;  actual,  unques- 
tionable. 

•  Tla  the  right  ring."       Shakesp. :  Benry  Vlll.,  t,  & 

*8.  Very  ;  truly  deserving  the  name;  on* 
doubted. 

"  I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  lit.  L 

9.  Applied  to  the  side  to  be  worn  or  placed 
outward  ;  as,  the  rig/ifsideof  a  piece  of  clotli. 

*  10.  Most  direct,  or  leading  in  the  proper 
direction  :  as,  the  right  road  from  one  placa 
to  another. 

11.  Not  left.,  but  on  the  other  side  :  aa,  the 
rif/Afhand,  the  right  cheek,  &c. 

12.  Hence,  most  favourable  or  convenient ; 
fortunate  :  as,  The  balance  is  on  the  right  side. 

13.  Straight ;  not  crooked  :  as,  a  right  line. 
VL  Mathematics : 

1.  Formed  by  one  line  or  direction  rising 
perpendicularly  to  another.    [Rioht-anole.] 

2.  Rising  perpendicularly ;  having  a  per- 
pendicular axis ;  as,  a  right  cone,  a  right 
cylinder. 

B.  .^5  adverb : 

1.  In  a  right  manner ;  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  God  ;  according  to  the  standard  of 
truth  and  justice  ;  justly,  equitably  :  as.  To  do 
right,  to  act  right. 

2.  According  to  any  rule  or  art;  in  order, 
correctly  :  as.  To  do  a  sum  right. 

3.  According  to  fact  or  truth  ;  correctly, 
truly. 

"  You  B»y  not  riQht,  old  man  I  " 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado.  T.  L 

4.  Exactly,  just,  precisely,  actually. 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,  right  as  it  fell  out'— 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  2. 

5.  Fortunately,  conveniently ;  in  order  and 
to  the  purpose. 

"  If  all  things  fall  out  rigJu." 

.shakesp. :  1  Henry  T/.,  U.  9. 

6.  In  a  sti-aight  or  direct  line  ;  directly. 

"  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on." — Proverbs  iv.  28t 

7.  In  a  great  or  high  degree  ;  very,  highly. 

"  I  pat  me  to  my  Lord  right  humbly."— /"aolm  xzx.  t. 
{Prayer-book.) 

If  In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  little  used, 
except  in  titles  ;  as,  right  honourable,  right 
reverend,  &c. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  OrdiTiary  La7iguage: 

1.  That  which  is  right  or  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  God ;  rectitude  in  conduct ; 
obedience  to  laws,  human  and  divine ;  up- 
rightness ;  freedom  from  guilt. 

"  One  rising,  eminent 
lu  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  ri^jht  and  wrong." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  xi.  665. 

2.  That  which  is  right,  just,  or  equitable ; 
justice  ;  an  act  of  justice. 

"  Do  me  the  common  right  to  let  me  see  them." 
Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iL  a 

3.  The  side  or  party  which  has  justice  on 
its  side.    (With  the  definite  article.) 

"  Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  Heaven  still  guards  th4 
right."  Shakesp. :  Richard  il..  ilL  i 

*4.  Freedom  from  error;  conformity  with 
truth  and  fact. 

"  Thou  bast  epoke  the  right."" 

Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  IL  I. 

5.  A  just  claim,  or  that  which  one  may 
justly  claim  ;  that  whicli  a  person  may  law- 
fully possess  or  use,  or  which  maybe  lawfully 
claimed  of  any  person  ;  as, 

(1)  Just  claim,  legal  title,  ownership  ;  legal 
power  of  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment. 

"  Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right." 
Shakesp.  :    Venus  *  Adonis.  1,184. 

(2)  Just  claim  by  sovereignty  ;  prerogative. 

"God  hath  a  sovereign  Wffft/ over  us,  as  we  are  his 
creatures,  and  by  virtue  of  his  right,  he  mlght."wlth- 
out  injustice,  have  Imposed  difficult  tnskR."—Tillotson. 

(3)  Just  claim  by  courtesy,  custom,  or  the 
principles  of  civility  :  as,  A  man  has  a  right  to 
civility. 

(4)  Just  claim  or  privilege  inherent  in  or 
belonging  to  as  a  member  of  a  state,  society, 
or  community :  as,  civil  and  religious  rigTits. 

(5)  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

"To  thee  doth  the  rfaht  of  her  ap]tertain,  aatlllg 
thou  only  art  of  her  kinured  '—Tobit  vl  iL 

(6)  Property,  interest. 

•'  A  suhject  in  his  prliice  may  claim  a  right. 
Nor  suffer  him  with  strt>itgth  impalr'd  to  fight." 
Dryden  :  T»  the  Duchess  o/Omtond,  107. 

(7)  Legal  power  or  authority ;  power  of 
action  :  as,  The  police  have  a  right  to  arrest 
malefactors. 


f&te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel«  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or,  w(H-e,  woU;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


right— rightly 
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QL  The  side  opposite  to  the  left. 

"  Led  her  to  the  Soudau'a  right." 

Sp^snser:  /*.<(.,  V.  vUl.  26. 

7.  The  most  finished  or  outward  surface,  as 
of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

11.  Law:  That  which  the  law  directs;  a 
liberty  of  doing  or  possessing  something  con- 
Bislently  with  law. 

il  Riiiht  is  used  elliptically  as  an  expression 
of  ap[iri'b;ition,  and  equivalent  to  "  U  is  right 
what  you  say,"  "  You  are  right,"  "  True." 

%  1.  Bill  of  rights:  [Bill  (2),  s.]. 

2.  By  right,  by  rights:  Rightfully,  properly. 

3.  In  ones  own  right:  By  absolute  right; 
absolutely  belonging  or  granted  to  one's  self; 
as,  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  that  is,  as 
opposed  to  peeresses  by  marriage. 

4.  Petition  of  right :  [Petition]. 

5.  Right  and  left :  To  the  right  hand  and  to 
the  left ;  in  all  directions. 

6.  Right  away,  right  of:  Immediately ;  at 
once  :  as,  To  do  a  thing  right  off.  {CoUoq.  £ 
princip.  Amc.r.) 

7.  Right  bank  of  a  river:  The  bank  on  the 
right  hand  of  a  person  looking  towards  the 
moutli  of  the  river:  as,  the  right  (or  south) 
bank  of  the  Thames. 

8.  Right  of  action: 

Law :  A  right  to  commence  an  action  in  a 
court  of  law. 

9.  Right  of  way:  [Way,  s.]. 

10.  To  do  oiie  right : 

(1)  To  do  one  justice  ;  to  give  one  his  due. 

*  (2)  To  pledge  in  drinking. 

"Now  you  Lave  done  m«  righi."^Shake9p.  :  4  Benry 
IV..  V.  S. 

11.  To  rights: 

*  (1)  In  a  direct  or  straight  line. 

"  These  strata  faUing.  the  whole  tract  ainka  down  to 
righti  iuto  the  abyss,  aud  Is  swallowed  up  by  it."— 
(2)  Completely,  fully.    (Slang.) 

12.  To  set  to  rights:  To  put  in  order;  to 
arrange  ;  to  adjust  what  is  out  of  order. 

13.  Writ  of  right:  [Writ]. 

right-about,  adv.  In  or  to  the  opposite 
dirt'iliun  :  as,  To  turn  right  about.  (Used  fre- 
qut'iiLly  substantively  in  tiie  phrase,  To  send 
to  tlie  right  about,  that  is,  to  pack-off,  to  dis- 
miss, to  cause  to  fly.) 

Right  aboxU  face :  A  word  of  command,  in 
obedience  to  which  a  quarter-turn  to  the 
right  is  taken. 

"  right-affected,  a.    Rightly  disposed. 

right-angle,  s.  An  angle  formed  by  two 
lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.    [Angle,  s.] 

%  At  right  angles :  So  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  ;  perpendicularly. 

right-angled,  a. 

1.  Geom. :  Having  a  right  angle  or  angles. 
A  riglit-angled  triangle  is  a  triangle  having 
a  right  anyle.  A  spherical  triangle  may  Iiave 
two  or  three  right  angles ;  in  tlie  former  ease 
it  is  called  a  birectangular  triangle,  and  in  the 
latter  ease  it  is  a  trirectangular  triangle. 

2.  Bat.  (Of  the  primary  veins  of  a  leaf) :  Di- 
verging from  the  midrib  at  au  angle  between 
80°  and  00°. 

Right-angled  Cone:  [Cone,  s.,  II.  1.]. 
rlght-ascenslon,  s.    [Ascension,  B.] 
right-cone,  s.     A  cone  whose  axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  base. 

rlght-conold,  s.  A  conoid  in  which  the 
rectilineal  directrix  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  director. 

right-cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  whose 
elements  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its 
base. 

*  right-drawn,  a.  Drawn  in  a  just 
cause.    {Shakesp. :  Richard  11. ,  i.  1.) 

right-hand,  5.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  hand  opposite  to  the  left. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  essential  aid,  assistant,  or  sup- 
porter :  as.  He  is  my  right-hand, 

^,  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Situated  or  being  on  or  towards  the 
right  hand  ;  leading  towards  the  right  hand. 

"  The  right-hand  steed  with  silver  white. 
The  lelt,  the  swarthy  hue  o(  hell." 

So'fl :  The  Chaie.  V. 


2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  one  who  is  an  essential 
aid,  assistant,  or  supporter  :  as.  He  is  his 
right-hand  man. 

Right-ha7id  rope  :  A  rope  laid  up  and  twisted 
with  the  sun. 

right-handed,  a. 

1.  Using  the  right-hand  more  readily  and 
effectnidly  than  the  left. 

2.  Characterized  by  direction  or  position 
towards  tlie  righthand  ;  dextral  (q.v.). 

right-handedness,  tt.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  right-lianded ;  hence,  skill, 
dexterity. 

"The  universality  of  rlght-handedneu.  as  a  cha- 
racteristic of  raau.  has  been  assumed."— It' i/wn;  Pre- 
historic Man.  1.  107. 

right-hander,  s.  A  blow  with  the  right 
hand.     (Slang.) 

right-hearted,  a.  Having  a  right  heart 
or  disposition. 

right-line.  s. 

Geom.  :  A  straight  line. 

right-minded,  a.  Having  a  right  mind 
or  disposition  ;  well-disposed. 

right-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  right-minded. 

right-prism,  s.  A  prism  whose  lateral 
edges  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  base. 

right-pyramid,  s.  a  pyramid  whose 
base  i^  a  regular  polygon,  and  in  which  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  on  the 
base,  passes  throught  the  centre  of  the  base. 

•  right-running,  a.     Running  straight. 

right-sphere,  «.  In  spherical  projections 
that  position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  primi- 
tive plane  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the 
e([uator. 

right  spherical-angle,  s.  A  spherical 
angle  included  between  arcs  of  two  great 
circles  whose  planes  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

right-whale,  s.     [Greenland  whale.] 

right  C(?/i  silent),  v.(.  Ai.  [A.S.  rihtan,  from 
riht  =  right.] 

A.  Tratisitive: 

1.  To  restore  to  the  natural  position  :  to  set 
upright.    (Frequently  used  reflexively.) 

2.  To  make  correct  from  being  wrong  ;  to 
correct ;  to  set  right. 

3.  To  do  justice  to  ;  to  relieve  from  wrong. 

"  So  liist  is  God  to  ri'jhf  the  iDnoceut." 

.Shaketp.:  Richard  III.,  I.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  resume  an  upright  or  verti- 
cal position. 

"  A  ship  is  said  to  right  at  sea,  when  she  rises  with 
her  uiosts  erected,  after  liaving  been  pressed  down  on 
one  side  by  the  effort  of  her  sails,  or  a  heavy  squall  tf 
wind."— Falconer. 

TI  (1)  To  right  a  ship  : 

Naut. :  To  restore  her  to  an  upright  position 
after  careening. 

(-2)  To  right  the  helm : 

Naut. :  To  put  it  amidships,  that  is  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  keel. 

•  right-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Right,  v.]  To 
right,  to' relieve. 

"  Learn  ...  to  relieve  [In  the  margin  righteii]  the 
oppressed."— /*aiaA  i.  17. 

righteous  (as  rit'  -  yiis).  *  right  -  wis. 
"rlght-wys,  *ryght-wis, '  ryght-wys. 
•  ryghteous,  •  ryghtuous,  a.  [A.S.  riht- 
wis,  from  riht  —  right,  and  v:is  =  wise.] 

1.  .Just,  upright,  virtuous,  incorrupt;  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  religion 
or  morality ;  free  from  guilt  or  sin. 

"  I  nm  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to 
repenUiice."— .t^i?f'»<*w  U.  13, 

2.  Just.     (John  xvii,  25.) 

3.  Done  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law  ; 
just.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  9.) 

4.  Agreeable  to  the  right ;  just ;  equitable  ; 
justly  deserved  :  as,  a  righteous  doom. 

*  righteous  (as  rit'-yus),  v.t.  (Righteous, 
s.]    To  make  righteous.     (Bale.) 

'  righteoused  (as  rit-yiisd),  a.  [Eng. 
rightexyus  ;  -ed]     Matle  liyhteous;  justiHed. 

righteously  (as  rit -yiis -ly),  *  right- 
wlse-lie,  '  right-ous-ly,  adv.    [A.S.  riht- 

wL>li'-e,] 


1.  In  a  righteous  manner;  honestly;  Ufh 
rightly ;  in  accordance  with  divine  law. 

"  He  that  walketh  ri-jhttoutlg.' —Iiaiah  xxxlU.  U. 

"2.  Rightfully,  justly.    (Sw\/t.) 
3.  According  to  desert. 

righteousnes8(asrit  yiis  ness).  •right- 
eous nes,  '  rigt  wis  ncsse.  '  ryght- 
eous nes,  *  right  wise  ness.  *  rlght- 
wls-nesse,  '  ryght  wls-nesse,  s.  IA.8. 

rihtwisnes.] 

I.  Ordin'iry  Langnage : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beiiif;  righteous; 
purity  of  heart  and  conduct ;  uprightness,  in- 

'-  tegrity,  holiness. 

"  His  throne  shall  be  MtablUhed  in  rtffhteouantu."— 
Prop.  XXV.  5, 

2.  .Tustice  ;  accordance  with  desert :  as,  the 
righteousness  of  a  sentence. 

n.  Theol.  :  Absolute  rectitude.  It  is  used 
of  God  (Rom.  i.  17,  iii.  6,  x.  3),  and  of  Christ 
(v.  17),  and  is  described  as  being  imputed 
without  works  (iv.  6-11)  to  those  who  believe 
(iii.  22),  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the 
perfect  obedience  of  Christ  to  his  Divine 
Father's  laws  constituted  his  righteousness, 
that  taking  the  responsibility  of  the  sins  of 
the  elect,  and  blotting  them  out  by  atoning 
for  them,  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
believers  and  renders  them  wholly  immaculate 
in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if  in  thought,  word,  or 
action  they  had  been  at  all  times  righteous  or 
sinless. 

right'-er,  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  right,  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  sets  right ;  one  who  does  justice  or 
redresses  wrong. 

right-ful  (ah  silent),  *  right-ftiUe,  *  rygt- 
ful,  ryght-ful,a.     [Eng.  right;  -full] 

1.  Having  the  right  or  just  claim;  justly 
entitled  ;  holding  or  being  by  right  or  just 
claim. 

"  Therigh(fulV\ng."~'Afacaulay  :  nist.Bng.,c\t.Tvi. 

2.  Belonging  or  owned  by  just  claim;  law- 
fully claimed  or  held. 

'■  Kept  out  of  hla  riffhfjul  inheritance  bv  an  ambi- 
tious kinsman."— J/rtCdM/ri// ;  ffist.  Eng.,  en.  xxv, 

3.  Just ;  in  accordance  with  right  and  jus- 
tice ;  equitable. 

"  Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause," 

Scott  :  Hokcbtl,  V.  SL 

*  4.  Just,  righteous. 

"  The  righf/tiU  Lycurgus."  Ootoer  r  C.  A ..  vU. 

right -fully  (p^t  silent),  'richt-fuU-iche, 

Oiiv.  [Eng.  rightful ;  -ly.]  Accordnig  to  right, 
law.  or  justice ;  lawfully,  legitimately,  by 
right. 

"  Henry,  who  claimed  by  succession,  was  eenbible 
that  his  title  was  not  sound:  hut  was  rightfully  in 
Mortimer. "— Ory (ten  .'  Pre/are  to  Fabla. 

nght'-ful-ness  (gh  silent),  *  rlght-ftal- 
nesse,  d'-     [Eng.  rightful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rightful ; 
accordance  with  right  and  justice  ;  justice. 

2.  Moral  rectitude  ;  righteousness, 

"Thus  itfallithto  ua  to  fulfllle  all  riQht/iUn^tM."— 
Wyctiffe:  .^{att^l,•w  n\.  15. 

•  right'-less.  right -les  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  right ;  'lesi.) 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Destitute  of  right ;  having  no  right. 
*2,  Deprived  of  one's  rights. 

••  Landless  and  rightlesi."— Scott:  tfufntin  Durward, 
11.  87. 

B.  As  adv. :  Wrongfully,  without  just  right. 

■'  Whoso  enters  righting." 

Syli'CJtur :  The  Captainet,  87. 

right -l3^  (gh  silent),  a/lv.     [Eng.  ri^ht;  -ly.] 
1.  In  accordance  with   right  and  justice; 
justly,   honestly,   uprightly ;    in    confctrmity 
with  the  divine  will. 

■*  Each  act  is  rv/htlii-nt  done 
Not  wheu  it  must,  but  wheu  il  uiay  be  best." 

MUtnn:  P.  fl.,  iT.  47fc 

%.  Properly,  fitly,  suitjibly. 

•'  Descend  fr'>m  heav'ii,  Urania  !  by  that  name 
If  rightlif  thou  art  i-all'd." 

Stilton  :  P.  L..  vii.  2. 

3.  According  to  truth,  reality,  or  fact; 
correctly,  not  erroneously. 

"  If  I  heard  you  righllu." 

Shaketp. :  At  you  Like  It,  ».  i. 

•I.  Straightly;  directly  in  front. 

•'  Likf  iierfipectives.  which  rightly  (ta^ed  upon 
Sliow  nolhtnR  hut  confusion." 

fihakfjp. :  Richard  II.,  il- 1 

•5.  Exactly,  precisely. 
"  Whether  there  delivered  I  cannot  riyhtly  «ay-" 
Shakfsp.  :  Periclet,  iiL  4. 


bo5l,  b6^ ;  poiit,  j<5^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  :Kenophon,  e^t.    pb  -  1 
-«San,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sh&n;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlooa,  -slons  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tight'-ness  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  right ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  right ;  con- 
formity to  rule,  standaril,  or  fact ;  correct- 
ness, rectitude,  justice,  righteousness. 

2.  Strai^litness. 

'■  Sciunds  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  oever- 
thel"3fl  is  not  canaed  by  the  rig/ttnas  ot  tliu  line,  Out 
by  tlje  sbortueas  of  the  diatauce."— Aacon  ;  Jfat,  tiitt. 

•right'- ward  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  right; 
•ward.]    Toward  or  on  the  right  hand. 

"  Righticard  and  leftward  riae  the  rocks,** 

AiUthey. 

•  right  -  wise,    •  right  -  wise  -  ly,     &c. 

[Righteous,  <Stc.] 

rig'-id.  a.  [Lat.  rigidus  —  stiff,  from  rigeo  = 
to  be  stiff;  Fr.  rigide  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  rigido.] 

1.  Stiff,  stiffened  ;  not  easily  bent,  not 
pliant. 

"  A  body,  that  is  hollow,  may  be  deuioiistmted  to  be 
more  rijid  and  inflexible  than  a  solid  one  of  the  same 
rabst-tnceand  weight."— /iTy;  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Stiff  and  uprif^ht;  bristling,  erect;  as, 
rigid  spears.    {MilUm:  P.  L.,  vi.  83.) 

3L  Precipitous,  steep. 

"  The  broken  laDdsc-ipe,  by  degrees 
Ascending,  rougbens  int.--  rigid  hilla," 

Thomson :  Spring,  MO. 

4.  Strict  and  unbending  in  opinion,  prac- 
tice, or  discipline;  austere,  steru,  inflexible. 
(Opp'^sed  to  lax  or  indidgetU.) 

"  The  rigid  royalists,  who  had  a  scrapie  about  sitting 
to  an  assembly  convoked  by  an  nsurper," — Hacaufas/  : 
Eilt.  Eng  .  ch.  xiii. 

&  Strict ;  severely  just ;  sharp ;  not  lax. 
"  All  tortures  that 
A  flinty  hane:inau'B  rage  rould  execute. 
Or  rigid  tyranny  command  with  pleasura" 

Jfassinger :  lienegado,  iL  4. 

•6.  Sharp,  cruel,  severe. 

**  What  the  3ihire3  vlg'iur  nnwithstood 
f      Could  do  in  rigid  tight."       Philipt :  Cider,  i.  592. 

rigid-body,  s. 

Mech. :  A  body  which  resists  any  change  of 
form  when  acted  on  by  any  force  or  forces. 

rt-gid'-l-ty,  s.   [Fr.  rigidite,  from  Lat.  rigidi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  rigiditas,  from  rigidus  =  rigid 
(q.v.)  ;  Ital.  rigiditd,  rigidezsa.] 
L  OrdlnaTy  Ixinguagt : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rigid ;  stiff- 
ness ;  want  of  pliability  ;  rigidness. 

*'  RigidUyot  the  organs  Issuch  a  stale  a/s  makes  them 
resist  that  expansion."— .^rfcurAnai.-  Oh  Aliments. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance  ;  want  of  ease  or 
grace. 

"Which  severe  observation  of  nature  by  the  one 
Id  her  commonest,  and  by  the  other  in  her  absohiteat 
fomia,  must  needs  produce  in  both  a  kind  of  ri'iidity, 
uidconsc^ipieutly  more  naturalness  than  gracefulness." 
—fietiquice  \V'}tt'-nianct.  p.  56, 

*3.  Strictness,  severity,  austerity,  sternness. 
II,  Mech. :  Resistance  to  change  of  form. 

rig'-id-l3?,  (wfy.     [Eng.  rigid;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  rigid  or  stiff  manner;  stiffly;  not 
flexibly  or  pliautly. 

2.  With  strictness  or  severity ;  strictly  ;  in* 
flexibly ;  with  strict  observance  of  rules  or 
discipline. 

*  Quarantine  had  been  rigidl}/  and  vexatioualy  ex- 
ercised.' —iiai^if  Chronicle,  Sept.  23.  IMS. 

tig'-id-ness,  s.     [Eng.  rigid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rigid ;  stiff- 
ness, rigidity. 

2.  Strictness  orausterity  of  temper ;  severity. 

"  We  read  of  some  that  are  righteous  overmuch,  and 
inch  men's  rigidness  prevails  with  tlieiii  to  judge  and 
couJemu  all  but  themselves."— Aunyaii:  PUgrim't 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

t  ri-gid'-U-loiis,   a.     [Mod.   Lat.  rigidulus, 
dimin.  from  Lat.  rigidus=-i\g\d.] 
Bot.:  Slightly  rigid. 

rig" -let,  s.  [Fr.  reglet,  fVom  Lat.  Tegjtln  =  a 
ride.]  A  flat  thin  piece  of  wood,  used  for 
picture  fi-ames  ;  alscj  used  in  printing  to  regu- 
late the  margin,  ic     [Reglet,] 

"  The  pieces  (hat  are  intended  to  make  the  frames 
for  pii;tiirca,  before  they  are  moulded,  are  called  rig- 
Jets.  ' — Jtoxoiu 

rig'-ma-TolerS'  &  ct.  [A  corrupt,  otragman- 
Tok  (q"v.).] 

A,  As  subst.  :  A  long  unintelligible  story ;  a 
anccession  of  confused  or  disjointed  st.ite- 
ments ;  loose  disjointed  talk  or  writing  ;  in- 
coherent liarangue ;  nonsense, 

"  His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 
Ot  rheturic,  which  the  leam'd  call  riffmnroJe.'' 
Huron  :  Don  Juan,  i.  174. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of,  or  characterized 
by  rigmarole;  unintelligible,  nonsensical. 


*ng'-ma-rdl-ish,a.  [Eng.  rigvuxrolie) ;  -ish.] 
Inci»hi.Tent,  unintelligible,  disconnected,  non- 
sensical, rigmarole. 

"Which  in  his  ramblln^and  riymarolish  wav  he 
endeavoured  to  answer."— Oaii^  TeUgraph,  Haruti  16, 
I3S5. 

ri'-gol  (1),  s.     [Ital,  rigolo.]    A  circle. 
"  This  is  a  sleep. 
That  from  this  golden  rtpol  hath  divorced 
So  m.iuy  Engliah  kines. 

Shakeap. :  2  Benry  /F.,  l7.  4. 

ri'-gol  (2).  8.  [Regal,  s.]  A  kind  of  musical 
instrument;  a  regal. 

rig" -or,  rig" -cur,    $.      [O.    Fr.    Hgcmr   (Pr 
riguenr),  from  L^.  rigorem,  accus.  of  rigor  = 
harshness,  from  rigeo  =  to  be  stiff;  Sp.  &  Port. 
rigor;  Ital.  rigore.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  rigid  or  stiff;  rigidity, 
stiffness,  rigidness. 

"  If  the  gangrene  be  from  cold,  the  part  is  first 
benumm'd,  then  accompanied  with  a  pricking  pain, 
also  a  redness,  which  by  defeTees  turnetli  blaclt,  and 
horrour  and  rij7our  aeizeth  u|x>n  the  jiatient,"— H'tia- 
man:  Surgery,  bk.  vi..ch.  ii. 

2.  Stiffness  or  inflexibility  of  opinion  or 
temper ;  sternness,  stubbornness. 

3.  Austerity  or  severity  of  life  ;  voluntary 
submission  to  pain,  abstinence,  or  mortifica- 
tion of  the  body. 

"  This  prince  lived  in  this  convent,  with  all  the 
Wtforand  austerity  of  a  capuchin." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

4.  Strictness,  severity  ;  exactness,  without 
any  abatement,  relaxation,  or  mitigation. 
(Opposed  to  larness.) 

"  Let  him  have  all  tbe  rigour  of  the  law," 

Shakcsp.  :  2  Bcnry  VI.,  L  S. 

5.  Severity,  harshness,  sternness,  cruelty, 
bard-hearted  ness. 

"  What  vice  baa  Itsubdnedf  whose  heart  reclalm'd 
By  rigf<urf"  Cowper:  Task,  li.  820, 

•6.  Violence,  fury. 

"  Therewith  upon  his  crert 
With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  amitt' 

Spe/uer.  i'.  «.,  L1L18. 

7,  Severity,  asperity. 

II.  Path.  &Med.: 

1.  A  violent  chill  or  agne-shake. 

2.  Rigidity,  Btiffnees ;  ab  rigor^iortis  (q.v.). 

rlgor-mortls,  5. 

Phijsiol. :  The  cadaveric  rigidity  or  stiffness 
of  the  body  which  arises  within  seven  hours 
after  death.  It  begins  with  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  neck,  then  those  of  the 
trunk,  next  those  of  the  arms,  and,  finally, 
those  of  the  legs.  It  ultimately  passes  off  in 
the  same  order  as  it  came.  It  is  sumewhat 
variable  in  its  period,  sometimes  showiuy  itself 
within  half  an  hour  afterdeath,  and  sometimes 
being  delayed  twenty  or  thirty  iiours.  Its 
average  period  of  duration  is  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours.  Tliis  is  the  most  important 
of  the  various  evidences  of  death,  others  which 
are  occasionally  relied  upon,  being  apt  to  prove 
deceptive. 

rig'-6r-i§m,  t  rig'-our-i§m, «.  [Eng.  rigor, 

rigour;  -ism,] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Rigidity  in  principle  or  practice ; 
austerity. 

"  Your  morals  have  a  flavour  at  rigorittn.''—Oentt»- 
tnan  Instrucli^d,  p.  69. 

2.  Severity,  as  of  style,  writing,  &c 

n.  Church  Hi^t.  £  Theology:  The  system 
which  prescribes  that  in  all  cases  the  safer 
way— that  of  obedience  to  the  law — is  to  be 
followed.  As  Jansenist  confessors  adopted 
this  view,  the  word  rigorism  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  Jansenism  (q.v.). 
Mitigated  rigorism  is  known  as  Tutiorism 
(q.v.). 

"The  line  he  draws  la  not,  what  he  probably  thought 

it,  an  intermediate  one  between  rigorism  and  laxity," 

—Encyc  Brit.  (ed.  9thf,  xlr.  636. 

rigr'-or-ist.  t  rig'-our-ist,  o.  &  «.    [Eng. 

rigor,  rigour ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  a/lj.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  guided  by 
the  principles  of  Rigorism. 

"  The  opinions  of  Rigorist  theologians  6nd  almost 
no  place  in  hia  writings."- iPhcye.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiv. 
636. 

B*  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  person  of  severe  or  austere 
principles  or  practice  ;  one  who  adheres  to 
severity  or  purity,  as  of  style,  &c 

IL  Church  Hist.  £  Theology  : 

1,  A  theologian  or  confessor  who  adopts, 
and  is  guided  by  the  principles  of  Rigorism 
(q.v.). 


"  One  Rigorist  lays  down  that  it  is  a  mortal  akt  t« 
do  Ko: —Encyc.  Brit,  (ed.  Stthf,  xiv.  esa 

•  2.  A  Jansenist  confessor. 

"  It  Is  not  altogether  without  reaaon  whan  they 
fthe  Jnnseufats]  were  branded  by  thi-ir  adveru^riea 
with  the  title  of  Rijuriits."—Atotheim  (ed.  Reid),  p.  771 

rig'-or-ous,  *  ry-gor-ous,  a.  [Fr.  rigor- 
eux,  from  Low  Lat.  rigorosus,  from  rigor  = 
rigor  (q.v.);  Sp.  rigoroso,  riguroso;  Port.  & 
Ital.  rigoroso.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  rigor; 
severe,  stern,  inflexible;  allowing  no  abate- 
ment or  mitigation. 

"  And  ands  him  rigorous  and  sevepe." 

Courp^r :  Divine  Love. 

2.  Marked  by  rigor  or  severity  ;  severe, 
strict,  stringent :  as,  a  rigorous  administration 
of  the  law. 

*  3.  Severe,  harsh. 

"  Who  shall  attenipte  me  with  rygxyrous  wordfl*.".— 
Btmort:  Froittart :  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  cb.  cxxx. 

4.  Severe,  intense  ;  very  cold  :  as,  a  rigorouM 

winter. 

5.  Exact,  precise,  strict ;  scrupulously  ac- 
curate :  as,  a  rigorous  definition. 

rig'-6r-OU9-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  rigorous ;  'ly.\ 

1.  In  a  rigorous  manner  ;  severely ;  strictly ; 
without  abatement,  relaxation,  or  mitigation; 
sternly,  rigidly,  inflexibly. 

2.  Strictly,  accurately ;  with  Bcnipulous 
exactness. 

I'lg'-Or-ons-nesS,  ».  {'Eug,.  rigorous;  -TieM.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rigorous ;  severity, 
strictuesB,  rigor,  exact  uesB. 

Rlgs'-dag,  s.  The  parliament  of  Denmark, 
consisting  of  an  upper  house,  the  Landsthiug, 
and  a  lower,  the  Folkething. 

rigs-da'-ler,  s.     [Dan.  rige  =  a  kingdom,  and 


RIGSDALER 


daler  =  a  dollar.]    A  coin  formerly  current  lo 
Denmark,  value  2s.  G/f^d.  sterling. 

Rig  Ve'-da,  s.  [Sansc.  rich  —  praise,  and 
veda  =  knowledge,  cogn.  with  Lat.  video  =  to 
see;  Gr.  oT5a  (oida)—l  have  seen,  I  know; 
Mid.  Eng.  /  wit;  Mod.  Eng.  misdom.] 

Sansc.  Literature:  T\\e  oldest  aiwi  most 
original  of  the  four  Vedas,  and  probubly  the 
oldest  liteiary  composition  in  tlie  world.  In 
all  likeliliood  it  was  in  course  of  composi- 
tion about  1,400  years  B.C.,  but  was  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  at  that  time.  It  contains 
no  allusion  to  writing  or  writing  materials, 
and  Max  Miiller  believes  that  for  a  long 
period  it  was  transmitted  orally  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  consists  of  1,017  short 
lyrical  poems,  with  10,5S0  vei-ses.  The  re- 
ligion was  nature  worship,  Indra,  the  Cloud- 
compeller,  being  the  cliief  object  of  adoiation, 
and,  after  him,  Agni  (cf  Lat.  ignis)  the  God 
of  tire.  The  Hindoo  Triad  had  not  yet  arisen. 
[Veda]  The  Rig  Veda  does  not  recognize  the 
institution  of  caste.  Beef  was  eaten.  Women 
held  a  higli  position,  and  some  of  the  hymns 
wei-e  composed  by  them.  The  rit«  of  suttee 
was  unknown  ;  tlie  conquest  of  Indra  had 
only  begun,  and  the  Ganges,  incidentally  mcn- 
tionetl,  had  not  become  a  sacred  stream. 

rig'-TFid-die.  rig-wood-ie,  s.  [Eng.  rig 
=  ridge,  and  withy.]  Th*e  rope  or  chnin  that 
goes  over  a  horse's  back  to  support  tlie  shafts 
of  a  vehicle.  Used  by  Burns  adjectively  aa 
resembling  a  rigwiddie,  and  hence,  spare, 
withered,  saple*i. 

■•  But  witber'd  beldams  anld  and  droll. 
Rigwoodie  ' 

rile,  v.t.    [Roil.] 

1.  To  render  turbid,  as  liquid ;  to  fioll 
{Prov.) 

2.  To  make  cross  or  angry ;  to  vex,  to 
irrit;ite. 

"  The  moor  she  riled  me." 

Tennyson:  .Vorlhern  Cobbtsr. 

ri-lie'-v6,  ri-li-e'-v6,  s.    [Relief,] 

rill,  s-  [Welsh  rhill  =  a  row,  a  trench,  a  drill, 
contract,    from   rhigol^a   trench,   a  groove, 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or«  wore,  w^li^  worU,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  qaite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    «»cB  =  e;ey  =  a;4a  =  lew* 


rill— ring 
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diinin.  from  rhiij=^a  notch,  a  gmove ;  L*^w 
Ger.  riUe  =a  biook,  a.  rill.]  A  small  bruuk  ; 
•  streamlet,  a  rivulet 

**  As  Buusliiiie,  broken  Ui  the  rill. 
Though  tuTLi'tl  astray,  la  aun^liiue  still  I* 

Jfoore :  /^re-  H'ortAippert. 

•rin,  v.i.  [RiLL,  s.]  To  riui  in  rills  or  s-iiiall 
streams. 

"  With  soft  uiunimra  gently  riUhfj 
A(lo^Tn  the  mooiitiius  wlitre  thy  OiiuKht^rB  hiimit," 
Prior:  CuUonachua,  Uyuiu  2. 

•  rill'-et,  ».  [Eng.  rill ;  dimin.  suff,  -e(.]  A 
little  rill  or  streamlet. 

"  Th'  iiidtistrlous  imtse  thus  l.iboiira  to  relate 
Thuse  riU«(*that  attend  proud  Tamer  ajid  heratate.' 
Drayton:  i'oly-Olbion.  &.  I. 

rim.  "rlmme,  *rym,  •ryme,  •rymme, 

5.      [A.S.    riiaa  (cf.   t-th-rima  =  sea-rira,   sea- 
shore); cogu.  with  Welsh  rhim,  rhimp,  rkimi/n 
=  a  rim,  an  edj^e,  rhimio  =  to  edge,  rhimyiiu 
^to  form  a  rim,] 
I,  Ordinary  Latignage: 

I.  Tlie  extreme  edge,  border,  or  margin  of 
anything :  hs,  tlie  rim  of  a  kettle,  the  rim  of  a 
hat,  the  rim  of  a  glass,  &c. 

*  2.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  or  belly  ; 
the  peritoneum  or  inner  membrane  of  the 
bellv. 

"  I  wiU  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat." 

Siiaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  extreme  edge  of  the  top. 

(2)  The  circular,  notched  plate  of  a  capstan 
or  windlass  into  wliich  the  pawls  drop. 

2,  Vehicles ; 

(1)  The  circular  wooden  portion  forming  the 
periphery  of  a  wheel. 

(2)  The  peripheral  portion  of  a  car-wheel 
attached  by  spokes  or  web  to  the  boss  or  nave. 

rim-lock,  s.  A  lock  having  an  exterior 
metallic  case  which  projects  from  the  face  of 
the  door,  differing  thus  from  a  mortise-lock. 

rim,  v.t.     [Rim,  s.] 

1.  To  form  or  furnish  with  a  rim  ;  to  put  a 
hoop  or  rim  on  at  the  edge. 

2.  To  be  or  to  form  a  rim  round ;  to  border, 
to  edge. 

"  A  length  of  bright  horizon  rimmed  the  dark." 
Tetinyson:  Gardener's  Daughter,  vn, 

li'-ma,  8.    [Lat.j 

1.  A  nat. :  A  cleft :  as,  the  riina  of  the  glottis. 

2.  Bot. :  The  cleft-like  ostioium  of  certain 
fun  gals. 

ri-mau-da'-han,  s.    {Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Felis  macrocelis;  about  three  feet 
long,  or  four  with  the  tail,  and  combining  the 
markings  both  of  the  tiger  and  the  leopard. 
It  is  found  in  Sumatra. 

tlm'-base,  s.     [Eng.  rim,  and  base.] 

1.  OrJn. :  A  short  cylinder  at  the  junction 
of  a  trunnion  with  the  gun.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment or  shoulder  to  the  trunnion  which  forms 
the  journal  to  the  piece  in  elevating  or  depress- 
ing. 

2.  Small-arms:  The  shoulder  on  the  stock 
of  a  musket  against  which  the  breech  of  the 
barrel  rests. 

rim'-ble-ram-ble.  a.    [A  redupL  of  rawibid 

(q.v.).]    Vague  ;  haruni-scaruin. 

"  The  ^e.itest  part  of  the  task  waa  only  rtmfite- 
ramUe  duuuurse.' — The  Paaan  Prince  (16^0). 

t  rim-bom'-'bd,  s.    [Ital.] 

Geol. :  A  pet-uliar  resonance  of  the  ground 
when  struck  during  some  volcanic  or  eartli- 
quake  convulsions. 

nme  (1^,  *ryme  (I),  5.  [A.S.  hrim:  cogn. 
with  iJut.  rijm  ;  Icel.  hrim;  Dan.  riim ;  Sw. 
rim.  Prob.  connected  with  Gr.  wpu^os  (kru- 
mos),  Kpuos  (kruos)  =  frost,  icpytrToAAo?  (Aru- 
sUdfos)  =  cry atal  (q.v.).]  Hoar-frost;  frozen 
or  congealed  dew. 

"  In  a  auar-frost.  that  which  we  call  a  rime  la  a 
multitude  of  qu:ulr^ingiilHr  jiriBiut^  exactly  figured, 
but  piled  without  any  urrler.  one  over  another."— Wreir; 
Covio,  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii..  i  33, 

*rime  (2),  *  rim,  5,  [Lat.  rima.]  A  chink,  a 
fissuri.',  a  rilt.    [Rima.] 

"Though  birds  have  no  eplelotHa.  yet  can  tliey  so 
contract 'the  rim  or  chiuck  ot  their  Isrinx  as  to  pre- 
Tent  the  admission  of  wet  or  dry  ingested." — Browne  : 
Vuigar  Errourt.  bk.  iv..  ch.  vilL 

time  (3),  8.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  rung  or 
round  of  a  ladder. 


rime  (4),  rhyme,  'ryme,  s.  [A.S.  rim-= 
tuuiiber,  computation  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  rijm; 
Icel.  rima;  Dan.  riim;  Sw.  rim;  O.  H.  (ier. 
rim^  /(ri»[=  number ;  Gur.  reim;  Fr,  rime; 
Sp.  ifc  Port,  rima;  Ital.  rima;  Irish  riuih ; 
Welsh  rhi/;  Gr.  dpi^Mos  iarithmos)  =  number  ; 
Gael,  aireamh.  The  spelling  rhyme  is  not 
earlier  than  1550.    (Slccat.)] 

1.  t\  correspondence  of  sound  in  the  final 
syllable  or  syllables  of  two  or  more  words  ; 
especially  the  correspondence  in  sound  of  the 
tiual  syllable  or  word  of  one  line  of  poetry 
with  the  filial  syllable  or  word  of  another. 
Three  things  are  essential  to  a  perlect  rime  : — 

(1)  Identity  in  the  vowel  sound,  and,  if  the 
words  end  in  a  consonant,  in  the  consonants 
also,  as  in  tryaadcry,  sight  a,ud  light.  Identily 
of  letters  is  not  enough,  the  identity  must  be 
one  «if  sound  ;  thus,  close  and  lose,  heath  and 
death  are  not  rimes. 

(2)  Difference  in  the  consonants  preceding 
tlie  vowel,  as  way  and  lay^Jind  and  mi7id. 

(3)  Similarity  of  accent,  as  sing  av\dfiing; 
singing  muijlLng  would  not  be  good  rimes. 

^  Words  like  oar  and  o'er,  eye  and  f,  are 
assonances  [Assonance].  Rimes  in  which  the 
final  syllablesalonecorrespondarecalledsingle 
or  masculine  (male)  rimes,  as  band,  hand ; 
those  in  which  the  two  final  syllables  corre- 
spond, the  first  being  accented,  are  called 
double  or  feminine  (fynjale)  rimes,  as  crying, 
trying.  Triple  rimes  extend  over  three  sylla- 
bles, as  scrutiny,  mutiny  ;  dutijul,  beautijtd. 

2.  An  expression  of  thought  in  verse; 
poetry,  verse,  metre ;  a  composition,  especially 
a  short  one,  in  verse. 

"  Thiuga  unattempted  yet  In  prose  or  rime." 

Milton:  P.  L..I.U. 

3.  A  verse  or  line  riming  with  another. 

*'  If,  perhaps,  these  rhi/mes  of  mine  should  sound  not 
wall  in  strangers'  eora." 

Loni/fisUoa :  Poetic  ApJiorisms :  jRhymei, 

i,  A  word  which  rimes  or  corresponds  in 
sound  with  another. 

H  Neither  rime  (or  rhyme)  nor  reason :  Ap- 
plied to  anything  absurd,  foolish,  or  reckless. 

"When,  in  the  why.  and  the  wherefi>re,  Is  nfither 
rhyme  nor  reason  f  "—^ihakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errorg.  IL  X 

rime  (i),  rhyme,  •  rhime,  *ryme,  v.i.  &  t 

[A.S.  rinuin.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  accord  or  correspond  in  the  final 

syllables. 

"  He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  U>  dwell. 
But  fjicotted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 
And,  il  they  rhim'd,  and  i-attled,  all  was  well." 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 

2.  To  make  rimes  or  verses. 

"  There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  hy  aide, 
Who  rhym'd  for  hire,  and  patroniz'd  for  pride." 

Pope:  Dunciad.lv.  102. 

B,  Transitive: 

1,  To  put  into  rime  :  as,  To  rime  a  story. 

*  2.  To  put  or  bring  into  a  certain  stat«  by 
making  rimes. 

"These  fellows  of  lutiiiit«  toncrue,  that  can  rhime 
themselves  iuto  la<1iea'  favours,  they  do  always  reason 
themselves  out  again." — ^lakt'sp. :  Benry  V.,  v,  2. 

*  rime-royal,    *  rhyme-royal,  s.    A 

name  formerly  giV'-n  to  the  stauza  of  seven- 
lines  of  ten-syllabled  verse,  in  which  the  first 
and  third  lims  rime,  the  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh. 

rime  (2),  v.i.  [Rime  (1),  «.]  To  freeze  or  con- 
geal into  rime  or  hoar-frost. 

rim'-cr  (1),  rhym'-er,  s.  (Eng.  rime  (i),  v. ; 
-er.]    One  who  makes  rimes;  a  rhymester. 

rim'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  rlm^e)  (3),  3. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  reamer  (q.v.), 

2.  Fort. :  A  i>alisade. 

*  rim' -less,  a.  (Eng.  rim;  -k^s.]  Having  no 
rim  ;  without  a  rim. 

"  The  other  wore  a  rimleu  hat." 

Wordsworth  :  Tht  Beggart. 

rimmed,  pa.  j^ar.  or  a.    [Rim,  v.] 

rSm'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  rim,  v. ;  -er.}  A  device 
for  cutting  and  ornamenting  the  edges  of 
pies,  &c. 

ri'-mose,  ri'-moiis,  a.  [Lat.  rimosus,  from 
rnna  =:  a  crack.]  Full  of  cracks  or  chinks; 
abounding  in  fissures,  clefts,  or  cracks. 

"Our  rimose  and  rimpled  carcaflses."  —  Ltycester: 
Olio.  Podrida.  No.  13. 

ri-mose'-ly',  adv.  (Eng.  rimose;  -ly.]  In  a 
rimose  manner. 


•  ri-mds'-i-tj',  s.  (Eng.  rinwj(c);  -ily.]  Thi 
quality  or  BLiti-  of  bein^  rimose. 

ri'-mo&s,  a.    [Rimose.] 

rim'-ple,  a.  (A.S.  hrimpan  =  to  wrinklo.] 
[liUMPLE.]    A  wrinkle  or  lold. 

rim'-ple,  r.(.  &  i.  [Dnt.  rimpelen.]  [Riuple,;.] 

,      A*  Trans. :  To  rimpie,  to  rumple,  to  pucker 

"  Thr  xkln  wiu  tvuse,  also  rimpled  and  blistvriNl." — 
Wisnm.iu. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  wrinkled,  rumpled, 
or  puckered  ;  to  ripple  (n.v.), 

'*  Roamed  by  rhnplinj  rivcra.  anrt  wonillnnd  pn^turca 
wild."  C.  .Vaekttj/:  TAe  Prhnrof. 

rim'-stock,  s.  [Eng.  rint,  and  siock.l  A  clog* 
almanac  (q.v.). 

ri'-mu-la,  s.  [Dimiu.  from  Lat.  rima  =  a 
fissure.]* 

Palocont,  :  A  genus  of  FiBsurellida;.  Shell 
thin,  and  cancellated  with  a  peiloration  near 
the  anterior  margin.  Kuowu  lintish  species 
seven  ;  three  from  the  Lias,  and  four  from  the 
Lower  Oolite. 

lim'-y,  a.  [Eng.  rime  (I),  s, ;  -y]  Abound- 
ing or  covered  with  rime  or  hoar-frost ;  frosty. 

"  The  air  U  now  cold,  hot.  dry,  or  moist :  and  tlien 
thin,  thick,  foggy,  i-imy,  or  poiauuoua."— i/arvey. 

rin,  v.i.    (Run.)    {Scotch.) 

rin-about,  s.  One  who  runs  about  the 
country ;  a  vagabond. 

rind,   *  rlnde,    *  rine,   rynde^  *.     (A8. 

rn^e  =  the  back  of  a  tree,  a  crust  (of  bread); 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  Ttnrfe  =  the  barkof  a  tree; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rinta;  Ger.  rinde.] 

1,  Ord.  Jjing. :  The  outward  coat  or  covering, 
as  of  trees,  fiuit,  &c.  ;  skin,  husk,  bark,  peeL 

"  Th7  tree  hath  lost  its  blossonis,  and  the  rind, 
Chupped  by  the  axe,  looks  ruuch  aud  little  worth." 
liifron  :  Childe  Hnrold.  Iv,  38. 

2.  Bot. ;  A  structure  intermediate  between 
epidermis  and  bark. 

X^d,  r.(.  [Rind,  s.]  To  strip  the  rind  or 
bark  from  ;  to  bark,  to  peel,  to  decorticate. 

rind'-er-pest,  s.  (Ger.  =  cattle  plague : 
rinder,  pi.  of  rind,  =  a  heifer,  a  yoimg  cow, 
and  pest  =  a  pestilence,  a  pLigue.] 

Animal  Pathol.:  A  malignant  and  contagious 
cattle  fever  indigenous  to  the  Asiatic  Steppes 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia.  Unknown  in  the 
UnitL'd  States.     [Cattle-plague,  2.] 

"  From  this  point  of  view  a  visitation  of  rinderpest 
or  murralu  Is  a  nntitmal  luaa.  and  a  matter  of  puoUc 
concern."— flri/.  i^uart.  Rev.  (1873).  vol.  IvlL.  p.  214. 

rin'-dle,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  rin  =  run  ;  dimio. 
suff.  -ie.  Cf.  rnnnel.]  A  small  stream,  water- 
course, or  gutter. 

"  rin-et,  s.    [Rind.] 

rin-for-z&n'-do  (z  as  ts),  adv.    [Ital.] 
Music:  The  same  as  Crescendo  (q.v.). 

ring  (1),  s.  [A.S.  hring,  hrinc;  cogn.  witli 
Dut.  ring;  Icel.  hrhvjr  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ring; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hrinc;  Ger.  ring;  Prov.  Ger. 
l-rink,  bring;  Gr.  «piico«,  icipKos  {krikos,  kir* 
kos);  Eng.  ctrciu- (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  ur  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  circular  line  or  hoop  :  as, 

(a)  A  circle  or  hoop  of  gold,  or  other  ma- 
terial worn  on  the  linger,  or  in  the  ears,  of 
other  parts  of  the  body  as  an  ornament. 

"  A  ring  upon  his  fiiij^er." 

/.'jii'j/ellow  :  Tegner't  Drapa. 

(6)  A  hoop  of  metal  used  as  a  means  of 
attachment,  of  the  nature  of  a  link,  as  in  the 
ruif7-bolt,  lap-riuy,  the  ring  on  a  neck-yoke, 
Ac.  In  other  cases,  as  a  ineons  of  assL-uibling, 
as  the  key-ring,  split-rmy.  Other  applioations 
are  obvious  :  as,  a  napkin-ri/ii;,  &c. 

(2)  An  inclosed  area  or  space,  generally  of  a 
cii-cular  form  :  as, 

(n)  An  area  in  which  sports  or  games  are  held. 

"  Plitcp  Hie.  O  pUco  me  in  the  dusty  ring. 
Where  youthful  ch.'\rii>teers  coiifend  for  glory." 
Smith  ,    Pliadrn  &  Hippolylia, 

(h)  The  inclosed  space  within  which  pugi- 
lists fl;^ht. 

(c)  The  inclosed  space  in  which  horses,  &c. 
are  exhibited  or  exercised  in  a  cattle  show  or 
market,  or  at  an  am-tion. 

"  A  nnmeroafl  company  gathered  round  the  rings.' 
—St^  James's  Gazette.  Sept.  23.  1885. 


boil,  bd^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  cboma,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§; 
-cicui»  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -sion  =■  shun ;  -tion.  -^oq  =  zhon*    -oioos,  -tious,  -sioua  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
:  shus,   -ble,  -die,  tStc  =  bel,  dfl* 
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(d)  The  space  set  apart  for  betting  on  a 
rmce-course. 
2.  Figtiratirely : 

(1)  A  circle. 

"  But  life  wlthlik  a  uhttow  rtnff 
Of  iiiddy  Juys  CMinprised." 

Cowper:  Hill  'if  JJort.ilit!/,  X.D.  1792. 

(2)  A  group  of  persons  in  a  circle ;  a  circUv 

"  Unke  a  rtnfr  about  the  corpse  of  Cuaar."        , 
ShoAvsp.  :  JuHut  Cmur.  ill.  -i. 

(3)  A  circular  course. 

"Making  rei>eated  ringi  round  ber  opponeut"— 
Field,  Dec.  C,  183*. 

(4)  A  combination  of  persons  for  personal 
ends,  as  for  controlling  tlie  inurket  in  stocks, 
or  any  particular  commodity,  or  for  political 
purposes. 

"  There  was  trtlk  of  a  ring  and  of  a  couapiraoy,"— 
Daily  Xem,  Oct.  l,  1886. 
II.  TeckniCfdly : 

1.  Anat.:  Anything  more  or  less  like  a  ring. 
^  Above  the  crest  of  the  pubis  there  is  a 

superficial  or  abdominal  ring,  an  oblique  open- 
ing, and  an  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring, 
and  near  them  a  criyal  ring, 

2.  Arch.:  The  list,  cincture,  or  annulet 
round  a  column. 

3.  Bot. :  One  of  the  annual  circular  layers 
in  timber. 

i.  Comin. :  A  measure  of  staves  or  wood  pre- 
pared for  casks,  containing  four  shocks  or  240 
pieces. 

5.  Geom. :  The  area  or  space  between  two 
concentric  circles. 

6.  Na\U.:  The  appendage  by'  which  the 
cable  is  attached  to  the  anchor  by  means  of 
the  shackle  on  the  end  of  the  chain-cable, 
called  the  anchor-shackle. 

7.  Surv. :  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude,  &c.,  consisting  of  a 
ring,  usually  of  brass,  suspended  by  a  swivel, 
Willi  a  hole  on  one  side,  through  which  a  solar 
ray  entering  indicated  the  altitude  upon  the 
inner  graduated  concave  surface. 

8.  Ordti. :  A  circle  of  metal  of  which  there 
are  Ave  kinds,  viz.,  the  base-ring,  reinforce- 
ring,  trunnion-ring,  cornice-ring,  and  muzzle- 
ring,  but  these  terms  do  not  apply  to  most 
modera  ordnance. 

1[(1)  Fairyrings:  [Fairy-rinqs]. 

(2)  Newton's  rings :  [Newton]. 

(3)  Nobilis  rings  :  [NobiliJ. 

(4)  Saturn's  rings ;  [Saturn]. 

(5)  The  Prize  Ring :  Prize-fighting  or  prize- 
fighters collectively. 

(6)  The  ring : 

(a)  Betting  men  or  bookmakers  collectively. 

"  rA«  ring  haa  been  hard  hit  by  the  succe&s  of  Flal- 
eanterie."— flai^i/  Chronicle,  Oct.  14,  1B85. 

(b)  The  Prize  Ring  (q.v.). 

*  ring-armor*  s.  Armor  of  ring- 
mail  (q.v.). 

ring-barker,  s.  One  who  cuts  the  bark 
of  a  tree  in  a  ring,  so  as  to  destroy  the  life  of 
the  tree. 

"  Their  skeleton  nakedness  due  to  the  ruthless  axe 
of  the  ring -barker."— Bail  1/  Telegraph.  Sept.  10.  1865. 

ring-barking,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
destroying  the  life  of  trees  by  cutting  the 
bark  in  a  ring. 

"  The  questionable  practice  of  thloniug  the  trees  by 
the  "dying  by  inches  process,  known  aa  sappiug  and 
ring-barking"— D'lily  Telegragh,  Sept.  10,  1885. 

ring-bird,  s.    The  reed-bunting  (q.v.). 
ring-bit,  5. 

Manigt :  A  bit  having  a  ring  cheek,  whether 
loose  or  otherwise. 

ring-blackbird, s.  The  ring-ousel(q.v.). 

ring-bolt,  -. 

Nant. :  A  ring  passing  through  an  eye  in  the 
end  of  a  bolt  wliich  is  secured  to  the  deck  or 
side  of  a  vessel  or  on  a  wharf.  It  is  used  for 
attachment  of  a  rope  or  tackle.  On  each  side 
of  a  port  it  is  used  for  hooking  the  train- 
tackles  by  which  the  gun  is  manoeuvred. 

ring-bone,  s. 

Farr. :  (See  extract). 

"Ring-bone  is  a  hard  callous  substance  mowing  in 
tho  hollow  circle  of  the  little  paatem  of  a  horse,  mat 
above  the  coronet :  it  sunietimes  goes  quite  round  like 
a  ring,  and  thence  it  Is  called  the  ring. bone."— Farrier' i 
Dictioyiary. 

*  ring-carrier,  5.  A  go-between,  so 
called  from  his  carrying  a  ring  as  a  token  of 
his  mission. 


ring-chuck,  s.  A  hollow  chuck  whose 
gi-asping  cud  i.s  Citi'al'le  of  being  contracted  by 
;i  i-iii^'.  so  as  to  hold  Hrnily  tho  object  to  be 
turned.  Tlie  screw  end  Ills  tlie  mandrel  of 
the  lathe-head. 

ring-coupling,  s.    [Tuimblk-couplinq.] 

ring-course,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  outer  course  of  stone  or  brick 
in  an  arch. 

ring-dial»  s.  A  pocket  sun-dial  in  the 
tVniu  of  a  ling. 

ring-dog,  s.  An  implement  for  hauling 
timber,  consisting  of  two  dogs  connected  by  a 
ring  through  the  eyes.     [Doo,  s.] 

rlng-dotterel,  s. 

Ornith. :  ^gialitU  (in  older  classifications, 
Charudriiis)  iiiaticida.  It  is  much  smaller 
tlian  the  Dotterel  (q.v.),  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  black  collar,  and  its  brilliant,  gold- 
coloured  eyes.  This  bird  was  formerly  cele- 
brated in  folk-medicine.  To  be  cured  of  the 
jaundice  it  was  held  to  be  only  necessary  to 
look  tixedly  at  the  bird's  eyes,  with  a  firm 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

ring-dove,  s.    [Woodpigeon.) 

ring-dropper,  s.  One  who  practises 
ring-dropping. 

"  After  his  puutshment,  he  was.  during  some  years, 
lost  iu  the  crowd  of  pilferers,  ring-droppert,  wid 
Blmri)er3  who  iufested  tlie  capital."— J/acait?ay.-  Bist. 
Eiig..  ch.  xviiL 

ring- dropping,  s.  A  trick  practised 
upon  the  unwary  by  sharpers,  who  pretend 
to  liiid  a  ring,  or  otlier  article  of  jewellery, 
made  of  imitation  gold,  which  they  sell  to  the 
victim  as  gold. 

ring-fence,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  fence,  inclosing  in  a  more  or  less 
circular  line,  an  estate  or  considerable  extent 
of  country. 

2.  Fig. :  An  inclosing  line  or  limit. 

ring-finger,  s.  The  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  on  which  the  ring  is  placed  in 
marriage, 

ring-footed  gnat,  s. 

Entom.  :  Cnlex  annukttus,  a  British  species. 
It  frequents  houses,  and  its  bite  causes 
greater  irritation  than  that  of  the  House- 
gnat,  C.  cHiaris. 

ring-formations*  s.  pi. 

Astron.  :  Certain  walled  or  ramparted  plains 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be 
non-volcanic,  as  no  central  cone  is  discernible. 

ring-formed,  a.  Formed  like  a  ring; 
circular. 

ring-gauge,  s. 

1.  Road-iiufkiitg :  A  ring  two  and  a  half 
inches  wide  in  the  aperture,  used  for  deter- 
mining the  size  of  broken  stone  under  the 
Macadam  system  of  road-making. 

2.  Jewell.  :  A  conical  piece  of  wood  or  a 
tapering  metallic  slip,  having  marked  upon  it 
a  series  of  sizes  of  rin;^'s,  according  to  an  estab- 
lished gauge,  or  actual  parts  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

3.  Ordii. :  A  circular  steel  gauge  used  in  in- 
specting shot  and  shell.  They  are  made  of 
two  sizes  for  each  calibre,  the  larger  being  a 
trifle  more  and  the  smaller  a  trifle  less  in 
diameter  than  the  true  calibre  of  the  projec- 
tile. All  shot  received  must  pass  through 
the  larger  gauge,  but  are  rejer-ted  if  they  pass 
through  the  smaller. 

ring-head,  s.    An   instiument  ased  for 

stretching  wool- 
len cloth. 

*ring  hedge, 

s.      A  riiig-feuce 

(q.v.). 

ring  -  lock, 

s.  A  puzzle-lock ; 
a  letter-lock 
(q.v.). 

ring  ~  mail. 

5. 

Old  Arm.:  De- 
fensive armour 
composed    of 

small    rings    of  ring-.mail. 

steel  sewn  edge- 
ways upon  :i  strong  garment  of  leather  or 
quilted  cloth.     It  differs  from  chainmail,  in 


that  the  rings  of  the  latter  are  interlaced  with 
each  other,  and  strongly  fastened  with  rivets. 
It  was  wuru  in  the  thirteeutli  and  part  of  thy 
fourteenth  centuries. 

*  ring-man,  s. 

1.  One  connected  with  the  Viettinc:-  or  prizp 
ring  ;  a  betting  or  sporting  man. 

2.  The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  tha 
ring-finger. 

"  On    the    foremost   flncer    and    the    ring-rnan."~ 
Asch<im :  Toxophilus,  p.  137. 

ring-master,  s.  One  who  has  charge  of 
tlie  pei-formanees  in  a  circus-ring. 

"  The  white  thong  In  the  ring-mantcT't  strong  and 
merciless  hi\uiL" —Graphic.  June  6.  1885,  p.  669. 

ring-micrometer,  s. 

Optics:  A  metallic  ring  fixed  in  the  field  ctf 
a  telescope,  and  used  to  determine  differences 
of  declination  between  stars  from  the  differ- 
ences of  time  occupied  by  them  in  traversing 
different  chords,  either  of  the  inner  or  outer 
periphery  of  the  ring ;  a  circular  micrometer. 

ring-money,  s. 

Numismatic.'^ :  Money  formed  like  a  ring.  It 
was  in  use  in  Egypt  and  some  other  ancient 
nations  before  the  coins  of  ordinary  form  began. 
Caesar  (de  Bel.  Gal.,  v.  12)  is  made  to  speak  of 
"annulis  ferreis,"  "  pro  nunimo,"  among  the 
ancient  Britons  at  the  time  of  his  invasion, 
but  there  are  two  other  readings  of  the  passage. 
Ring-money  existed  in  Sweden  and  Norway  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  still  current 
in  parts  of  Africa. 

ring-necked  pheasant,  s. 

Ornith.:  Phasianiis  torquatu.t,  from  China. 
Its  plumage  is  extremely  brilliant,  with  a  dis- 
tinct white  collar.  It  breeds  freely  in  cap- 
tivity. 

ring-net,  s.  A  net  used  by  entomologists 
for  catching  butterflies.  It  consists  of  a  ring 
of  cane  or  metal,  about  fifteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, fixed  on  the  end  of  a  walking  stick,  and 
bearing  a  net  of  leno,  or  book  muslin,  the 
length  of  the  arm.  Tlie  net  nmst  not  end  in 
a  point,  or  the  butterflies  would  get  jammed 
into  it  and  in^iure  the  fcatliery  scales  of  their 
wings. 

ring-ousel,  ring-ouzeL  s.    [Ousiix..  s., 

%] 

ring-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  secured  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the 
deck  to  secure  the  cable  or  a  purchase,  or  to 

check  the  cable  in 

veering. 

ring-sail,  j^. 

Naut. :  A  small. 
light  sail  set  on 
mast  on   the   taf- 
rail. 


ring  -  saw, 

A  saw  having 
annular  web. 

ring-shaped, 

a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  ring ; 
annular. 

ring-stand,  s.  A  smaH  stand  having 
projecting  pins  on  which  to  place  finger- 
rings. 

ring-Stopper,  s. 

Naul. :  A  long  piece  of  rope  secured  to  an 
after  ring-bolt,  and  the  loop  embracing  the 
cable  through  the  next,  while  others  in  succes- 
sion nip  the  cjible  home  to  each  ring-bolt  in 
succession.  It  is  a  precaution  in  veering  cable 
in  bad  weather. 

*  rlngstreaked,  *  ring-straked,  a. 

Having  circular  streaks  or  lines  on  the  body. 
"  He  reinoveti  the  he-goats  that  were  ring-streaked 
and  spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats  that  were  speckled." 
—Genesis  tlxx.  35. 

ring-tail,  s. 

1.  Naut.  :  An  additional  sail  set  abaft  the 
spanker  or  driver,  to  extend  its  .i.rea  in  light 
winds. 

2.  Or7}ilh<)logy : 

(1)  A  ring-tailed  eagle  (q.v.). 

■'  Many  other  authors  mention  the  engle  and  rfiv- 
tai/s  in  such  terms  as  to  le.ave  the  identity  of  the  binl 
ainiiist  unquestionable."— /r< JO.  Cuclop.  (Nat.  Ifi$t.), 
ii.  710. 

(2)  The  female  of  the  hen-harrier  {Circus 
cyaneus).  So  called  from  a  rust-coloured  riug 
formed  by  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers. 


t&te.  fat,  ISre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  w<>lf,  work,  who.  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fdU;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Ring-tail  boom : 

Naut.  :  A  spar  to  rig  out  on  the  spanker* 
boom  to  set  the  ring-tail. 

zing-tailedt  <i.  Having  the  tail  nmrked 
with  a  scries  of  rings  or  riug-like  markings. 

Ring-tailed  cat  : 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the  miners  to 
Bassaris  astuta,  one  of  the  Procyonidw,  occur- 
ring in  California,    Texas,   aud   the   higher 


RING-TAILED   CAT. 

regions  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  a  yard  long, 
of  which  the  tail  occupies  one  third.  The 
fur  is  brown,  and  the  tail  beautifully  ringed. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  an  excellent 
mouser,  whence  its  misleading  popular  name. 
Called  also  Cacomixle. 
Ring-tailed  eagle: 

Ornith. :  An  immature  golden  eagle  (of  from 
one  to  two  years). 
Ring-tailed  levuir : 
Zool. :  Lemur  catta.     [Macaco.] 
ring-thrush,  s.    [Rino-ousel.] 
"  ring-time,  s.     Time  for  marrying. 

"  In  tVie  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  rimj-time.' 
Shaketp. :  At  Vou  Like  It.  v.  %. 

rlng-tumbler,  s. 

Locksmith. :  An  annular-shaped  tumbler  in 
a  lock. 

rlng-VOrtex,  s.  A  number  of  smaller 
circles  placed  side  by  side  to  form  a  larger  one. 

ring-wall,  s. 

Metall. :  The  inner  lining  of  a  furnace. 

"  They  iiae  a  sort  of  bnlf-muffle,  ciUed  a  ring-waJl, 
coDsiBting  of  a  lining  reaching  about  half  way  up  the 
kiln,  which  protects  the  ware  from  the  first  Tioience 
of  the  Hrjub.  —CaaseWi  Tech.  Educator,  pt.  x.,  p.  205. 

ring  (2),  s.    [RiNo,  (2),  «.i 

I,  Literally : 

1.  The  sound  of  a  bell  or  other  sonorous 
body,  piirticularly  the  sound  of  metals. 

"  In  vain,  with  cyinhala'  ring, 
They  i^ll  the  grisly  king." 

Milcon :  The  Naiivity. 

2.  A  chime  or  set  of  bells  harmonically 
toned. 

"  He  meant  to  hang  as  great  and  tunable  a  ring  of 
bells  aa  any  In  the  world.'  ^Fhtiler. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  loud  sound;  the  .sound  of  numerous 
voices  ;  a  sound  continued,  repeated,  or  re- 
verberated. 

2.  Particular  character  when  uttered  :  hence, 
characteristic  sound. 

"  A  kind  of  youthful  vigour,  a  manly  ring  about  his 
utterancea."— fiot/y  Chronicle.  Oct.  l,  1885. 

ring  (1),  v.t.ti.     [Ring  (1),  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

•  1.  To  encircle ;  to  surround  with,  or  as 
with  a  viii^.     (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VL,  iv.  4.) 

2.  To  at  with  a  ring,  as  the  finger,  or  the 
snout  of  swine. 

"  Ring  these  flngera  with  thy  househuld  worms," 
ahiikeip. :  King  John,  iii.  4. 

t3.  To  wed  by  a  marriage  ring. 

"I  was  bora  ofa  true  man  and  a  ring'd   wife."— 
Tennyion  :  Queen  31<rry,  \.  L 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Hort. :  To  cut  out  a  ring  of  bark  from, 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  sap. 

2.  Manage  :  To  exercise,  as  a  horse,  by  caus- 
ing to  nin  round  in  a  ring  while  being  held  by 
a  long  rein  ;  to  lunge. 

*•  A  fine  horee  they  were  ringing." — Uiu  Bdgetforth  : 
Belen,  ch.  vi. 

*  B,  Intra/is.  :  To  form  a  circle  ;  to  circle, 
to  cluster.     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  vi.     Introd.) 

H  To  ring  a  quoit:  To  pitch  it  so  that  it 
shall  encircle  the  pin. 


rlAg  (2),  •  ryng.  iv^-  t..  rang.  *  rong,  pa.  par. 
rung),  v.t,  &  i.  [A.S.  hrinyan  —  tu  clash,  to 
ring  ;  cogn.  witli  Dut,  ringen  ;  Icel.  hriniija  ; 
Dan.  ringe;  Sw.  ringa  =  to  ring;  Icel.  hraiKj 
—  a  din  ;  Lat.  clangor,] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  sonorous  metallic 
body,  by  striking,  or  causing  to  be  struck  by 
some  body. 

2.  To  produce  by  ringing,  as  a  sound  or  peal. 

3.  To  attend  on,  celebrate,  proclaim,  or 
usher  in  by  ringing. 

"  No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  funeral." 

ShaketfJ. :  Titim  Andronkiu,  V.  S. 

•  4.  To  cause  to  sound  loudly. 

"  Ring  n,  hunter's  penl." 

Shaketp.  :  7'itu»  Andronicui,  U.  2. 

0.  To  Utter  sonorously ;  to  repeat  loudly, 
often,  or  earnestly;  to  proclaim,  to  celebrate  : 
as,  To  ring  one's  praises. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous 
bociy,  particularly  a  metallic  body  when 
struck. 

"  On  the  beech's  pride,  Hiid  Ihe  oalia  brown  Bide, 
Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringini/." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  13. 

2.  To  practise  the  art  of  making  music  with 
bells  tuned  harmonically. 

"  Signs  for  communii-atlon  may  be  contrived  at 
pk'Jiaure:  four  bells  a<iiiiit  twfuly-four  chiingcs  in 
ringing."— Bolder. 

3.  To  have  a  sensation  of  sound  continued  ; 
to  continue  sounding ;  to  tingle  :  as,  My  ears 
ring  with  the  noise. 

4.  To  sound,  to  resound. 

•'  Our  fields  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring." 

IVordtworlh:  FeiUt  of  Brougham  CatU«. 

0.  To  be  filled,  as  witli  report,  fame,  or 
talk  :  as.  The  world  rijips  with  his  praises. 

6.  To  be  famous  or  celebrated  ;  to  resound. 

"  Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Euroi>e  ringt." 
Milton:  Sonnet  l.'> 
^  1,   To  ring  changes  upon  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  produce  alternated  or  varied 
peals  on. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  use  variously,  or  in  various 
senses. 

"  The  whole  seems  to  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
the  ringing  of  changen  u/>on  the  word  necessity."— 
Materland:  Works,  iv.  429. 

2.  To  ring  do-wn :  To  conclude ;  to  end  at 
once  :  from  the  theatrical  custom  of  ringing  a 
bell  to  give  notice  for  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

3.  To  ring  the  bells  backward  :  To  sound  the 
chimes  in  the  reverse  order.  (It  was  done  as 
a  signal  of  alarm,  danger,  or  fire.) 

1.  To  ring  the  clianges  :  [Change,  $.  IT]. 
ringed,  a.    [Eng.  i-^ing  (1),  s.  ;  -ed,] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Surrounded  with,  or  as  with  a  ring  or 
rings ;  encircled. 

2.  Covered  with,  or  as  with  rings. 

"  The  surface  of  the  water  was  ringed  4ll  •«!."— 
Pi«!d,  Oct.  17,  1835. 

II.  Bot. :  Annulated  (q.v.). 

*  ringed-animals,  ^  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Annulosa  (q.v.). 

ringed -carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer-moth,  Boarmia 
cinctnria. 

ringed-plover,  s.     (Kino-dotterel.) 

ringed-seal,  s. 

Zool.  :  i'hoca  hispida  (or /a;tida),  the  genus 
Pagoniys  of  Gray.  Called  also  Foetid  8eal, 
and  Fjord  Seal. 

ringed-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  cuniniun  English  snake,  Tropi- 
donotus  natrix  (formerly  Natrix  torquata). 

ringed-worms,  s.  ;>?. 
Zool.  :  The  Annelida  (q.v.). 

ring-ent,  a.    [Lat.  ringens,  pr.  par.  of  ringur 
=  to  gape.) 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Gaping ;  open  wide. 

"  A  monstrous  crocodile,  with  ringent  lips  of 
leather."— Rlackmore :  Clara  Vaughan,  ch.  IzxxL 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (0/  an  irregular  mmiopetalous  corolla) : 
Properly,  having  the  two  lips  separated  ftom 
each  other  by  a  wide  regular  orifice  gaping, 
as  in  Lamium.  It  is  distinguished  from  Per- 
sonate or  Masked  in  which  the  two  lips  are 
pressed  together. 

(2)  More  loosely,  the  same  as  Personate. 


rihg'-er,  s.     [Kng.  nng  fj),  V.  ;  -er.J 

1.  Ord.  lAing.:  Une  who  rings,  espectally 
one  who  rings  ihiiUL's  uu  bells. 

"  A  bell  without  a  ringer." 

Beaumont:  A  SonnaL 

2.  Mining:  A  crow -bar. 

3.  Sporting  flung  : 

1.  A  frandul"'iit  contestant  in  araceor gamf. 
UBually  "uo  pntcred  undi-r  nn  iu*(^uined  nunif, 

2.  A  quuit  pitched  bo  as  to  encircle  the  peg. 

ring'-ing,  pr.  ptir.,  a,,  &  «.     (Bino  (2),  v.] 
A.  As.  pr.  par.  :  (See  tlie  verb). 
B>  Asadj. :  Having  or  giving  out  the  sound 
of  a  bell;  resonant,  sonorous,  resounding  :  as, 
a  ringing  voice,  a  ringing  cheer. 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  sound,  asa  sonorous 
metallic  body ;  the  act  or  art  of  making  music 
with  bells. 

"  The  rin'ling  of  a  medal  .  .  is  a  ver>-  comiOOD 
exptriioenO'—AddUon:  On  Medalt.  dM.  ill, 

2.  A  ringing  sound  ;  the  sound  as  of  bells 
ringing  :  as,  a  ringing  in  the  ear. 

ring'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ringing;  -ly.]  In 
a  ringing,  sonorous,  or  resounding  manner; 
with  a  ring. 

"  Glove  on  ground  that  answers  rtngingly 
The  challen^'L^  of  tlie  false  knight. 

tirowning  :  Ring  &  Book,  X.  1,157. 

"  rin'-gle,   v.t.     [Eng.   rhig  (1),  v.  ;  suff.  •!«.) 

To  ring,  as  hogs. 

"  Si>are  not  to  ringte  both  Kfeat  and  the  re«t.'" 
Tutter :  Buittuttdrle,  p.  4L 

*  ring' -lead,  v,t.  [Formed  from  .ringkader 
(i(.\.)-]    To  act  as  ringleader  to. 

ring'-lead-er,   s,     [Eng.    ring  (l),  s.,  and 

le-nkr.] 

*  1.  One  who  leads  a  ring,  as  of  dancers,  &c 

"  It  may  t>e  reaBOuable  to  allow  St  Peter  a  prtmaoy 
of  order,  such  a  one  as  tlie  ringleader  bath  in  a  danoe. 
—Barrow:  Pope's  Supremacy,  vii.  70. 

2.  The  leader  of  a  faction,  or  any  association 
of  men  engaged  in  any  illegal  enterprise,  a* 
rioters,  mutineers,  or  the  like. 

ring" -let,  s.  [Eng.  Ting(\),  s. ;  dimin.  suflT.  ■i€t.\ 
I.  Ordinarjf  Language : 

*  1.  A  little  ring. 

'■  Who  first  UlysseM'  wonderous  bow  ahall  beud. 
And  through  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  send." 
Pope  :  H-iner  :  Odyttej/  xxi.  76. 

*  2.  A  little  circle ;  a  fairy  ring. 

"  When  fairies  in  their  ringlets  there 
Do  dance  their  uiglitly  rounds." 

DrayCov  ■  truest  of  Cynthia. 

3,  A  curl,  particularly  of  hair. 

"  Such  wuvy  ringlets  o'er  his  shoulders  flow." 

pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  \v,  SQL 

II  Entom.  :  Hipparchia  hyperanthxis,  a 
British  satyr,  with  sooty-brown  wings,  having 
black  spots  with  white  centres.  Larva  feeds 
on  various  grasses.  The  peifect  insectappears 
in  July.  The  Marsh-ringlet  is  Ca;nonymphq. 
darns,  RothUeb's  Marsh-ringlet  is  the  variety 
rothliebii,  and  the  Small  Ringlet.  Erebia 
epiphron  ;  all  three  are  British  rivulet  moths. 

ring'-let-ed,  o.  ['E.w^.  ringlet ; -ed.]  Adorned 
with  ringlets  ;  wearing  ringlets ;  worn  in  ring- 
lets. 

ring'-WOmi,  s.     [Eng.  ring  (I),  s.,  and  worm..) 

1.  Pathol.  :  Tinea  tonsurans,  an  atfection  ot 
the  hair,  scalp,  or  chin,  usually  circular,  caused 
by  a  white  parasitic  fungus,  Achorion  Lebertii 
(Trichof>hyt'm  tonsurans).  Ringworm  of  the 
beard  is  known  as  Tinea  sycosis,  and  of  the 
body  as  circiiuitus.  The  removal  of  the  hair, 
and  the  application  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
glycerine  nriodine  are  among  the  most  effective 
remedies.     [Uonevcomb-ringworm,  Pmca.) 

2.  Zool. :  The  genus  lulus.     (Swainson.) 
ringworm  shrub,  s. 

Bot.  :   Cassia  ulnta. 

rink,  s.     (A  variation  of  ring  (1),  3.  ;  cf.  pri«- 

ring.l 

1.  Tliat  portion  of  a  sheet  of  icf,  generally 
from  thirty  to  forty  yards  in  lengtli,  and  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  breadth,  on  which  the  game  ot 
curling  is  played. 

"  Up  the  rink  like  Jehu  ronr."" 

Burni :  Tam  Snmton's  Ktegy. 

2.  A  sheet  or  artificially  prepared  ice  for 
skating  on  ;  a  smooth  floor  of  asphalt  or  other 
material,  on  which  to  skate  with  roller-skates. 

rink.  V.I.  [Rink,  s.)  To  skate  on  a  rink,  espe- 
cially on  one  of  asphalt,  with  roller-skates. 


boil,  b^;  p6ut,  J^l ;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph  -  t 
-tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zbun.   -xlous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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rink'-er,  s.     [Eug.  rink,  v. ;  -er.]     One  who 
skates  un  a  rliik. 

rink'-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Rink  ;  suff.  •ite(MiTi.).'} 
Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring;  in 
crystals  with  variousotliersat  Kill! gerdluai-suk, 
West  Greenland.  Hardness,  6;  sp.  gr.  3"4tj ; 
colour,  yellowish-brown  ;  transparent  in  thin 
splinters  ;  lustre,  vitreous,  greasy  on  fracture 
surfaces.  The  mean  of  five  analyses  gave  : 
fluorine,  5-82;  silica,  29"08:  titanic  acid,  IS-S6  \ 
protoxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymiuni, 
21-25;  yttria,  0'Si2;  protoxide  of  iron,  0-44; 
lime,  23-2»j;  soda,  8-98=  103*11.      Lorenzen 

It  tv 

suggests  the  formula  2R  R  O3  +  NaFl  in  which 
B  =  Ce,  La,  Di,  Y,  Fe,  Ca,  and  R  =  Si,Ti. 

rinse,  *  reinse,  *  rence,  *  rense,  '^  rynse. 

v.t.  [O.  l''r.  rtiiser,  retnser  (Fr.  rincer),  tVuni 
Icel.  hreinsa  =  to  make  clean,  to  cleanse, 
from  hreina  =  clean,  pure  ;  cf.  Dan.  reuse  —  to 
purify,  from  reen  —  clean  ;  Sw.  rcnsa,  from  ren 
=  clean  ;  Ger.  rein, ;  Gotli.  hrains  =  pure, 
clean.]  To  wash  lightly  ;  to  cleanse  with  a 
second  application  of  cleau  water  alter  wa.sh- 
ing ;  especially  to  cleanse  the  inner  surface  of 
by  the  introduction  of  water  or  other  liquid. 
(Said  of  hollow  vessels.) 

"  The  neighbouring  milkmaids  occaaiooally  rijued 
out  Uieir  caiis  at  the  very  sp<}t."~f'ield.  Dec.  6,  188*. 

rinse,  s.    [Rinse,  v.]    The  act  of  rinsiug. 

rins'-er,  s.     [Enjr.  riiis(e),  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  rinses. 

rin' -there-out,  s.  &  a.    [Scotch  rin  =  run  ; 
Eng.  there,  and  out.) 

A.  .4s  subst. :  One  who  runs  out  of  doors ;  a 
gadabout ;  a  vagabond. 

'*  The  ne'er  be  in  uie,  sir.  if  I  think  you're  safe  nniang 
thae  Highland  rituhereoutt."— Scott :  Waverley,  ch- 
Iv  iii. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Wandering  without  a  home ; 
vagrant,  vagabond. 

li'-6-lite,  s.     [After  Del  Rio,  and  Gr.  Aiflos 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Onofrite  (q.v.). 

ri'-o-nxte,  s.    [Etym.  doiibtfu"\,  butprob.  after 
Del  Rio  ;  n  conntct.,  and  sufT.  -ite  (jUm.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  tetraheilrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining 13  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  for  wliich 
metal  it  is  worked  at  Cremenz,  Einfischthal, 
Wallis,  Switzerland. 

ri'-6t,  *  ri-ote,  s.      [O.  Fr.  riofe,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin;  rioter  =  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance, to  chide;  Prov.  riofa  =  dispute,  strife; 
Ital.  riotta  =  quarrel,  dispute,  riot.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Wanton  and  unrestrained  conduct;  up- 
roar, tumult. 

2.  Revelling ;  wild,  extravagant,  and  loose 
feasting  or  festivity ;  excess,  revelry. 

"  But,  in  my  absence,  riot  fills  the  place," 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odytsey  XV.  565. 

IL  Law:  A  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  or  more  persons  unlawfully 
assembling  together  of  their  own  authority  in 
order  to  assist  each  otiier  against  anyone  who 
shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  a  private 
purpose,  and  afterwards  executing  the  same 
in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner  to  the 
terror  of  the  people,  whether  the  act  intended 
were  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful. 

"  A  riot  ia  where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  un- 
lawful act  of  violence,  either  with  or  without  a  ci>in- 
mon  cause  or  quarrel  ;  as  li  tliey  beat  a  man,  or  hunt 
uid  kiU  game  in  another's  park,  chase,  warren,  or 
liberty  ;  or  do  any  other  uubiwful  act  with  force  and 
violence  ;  or  even  do  a  lawful  act,  as  reninving  a 
nuisance  tn  a  violent  and  tumultuous  manner."— 
Bladtiitone:  CommenL,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

%  To  run  riot : 

1.  To  act  or  move  wildly  without  control  or 
restraint. 

"  /lutining  riot  with  fancy  and  imagination."— 
Waterland  :  Worka.  i.  210. 

2.  To  grow  luxuriantly,  or  in  rank  abundance. 

"  Overhead  the  wanderiog  ivy  and  vine. 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  large  festoon, 
Jian  riot."  'i'ennyson  :  (Srione,  99. 

H  Among  the  memorable  riots  which  have 
occurred  in  the  UuitJ.-il  States  were  tlie  Doctor's 
Biot  at  New  Yurk  (1788);  the  Native  American 
Riotiiat  Phihtdi-lphia,  ii^amst  the  Rimian  Cath- 
olics (ia44) ;  the  Astor  I'hice  Riot,  against  the 
English  actor  Macready  (1M9);  the  Draft 
Riuts  in  New  Ynrk  (ItSG^)  ;  and  the  Anarchist 
Kiot  in  Chicago  (1886).  In  addition  tliere  have 
been   numeruua  riots  arising  frum  strikes  of 


workingmen,  of  which  the  most  destniotive 

weie  those  at  Pittsburgh  during  the  railroftd 
strike  of  1877,  and  at  Chicago,  in  1894. 

Riot  Act,  8.  Each  state  of  the  American 
Union  has  what  is  known  as  a  Biot  Act, 
which  requires  that  a  proclamation  shall  be 
read  to  any  riutoua  assembly,  requiring  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  disperse,  and  cease 
frum  unlawful  acts. 

ri'-6t,  v.i.  &  t.     [Fr.  rioter,  from  riote  =rIot 
(q.v.).] 
A.  Intranxitive : 

1,  To  raise  a  riot,  tumult,  or  sedition ;  to 
act  riotously. 

2,  To  revel ;  to  go  to  excess  in  feasting, 
drinking,  or  other  dissipation  ;  to  act  in  a 
wanton  and  unrestrained  manner. 

"The  soldiers  sanf  and  rioted  on  the  moor  amidst 
the  corpses."— J/acaufaff ;  Jiitt.  Kng.,  ch.  t. 

3,  To  be  highly  excited, 

"  No  pulse  thAt  riot*,  and  no  blood  that  glows." 
Pope  :  Eloisa  to  Abelurd,  252. 

t  B.  Trans. :  To  pass  or  spend  in  rioting  ; 
to  destroy  or  put  an  end  to  by  riotous  living. 
(Tennyson :  Aylmer's  Field,  391.) 

ri'-6t-er,   *  rl-ol-our,   *  ry-ot-tour,  s. 

[Eng.  riot ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  riots  ;  one  who 
revels  or  goes  to  excess  iu  feasting  or  riotous 
living. 

"  These  riotoura  three,  of  which  I  tell  .  ■  . 
Were  set  hem  In  a  taverne  for  to  drinke." 

Chaiicer  :  C.  T..  12.526. 

2.  Law:  One  who  is  guilty  of  assembling 
with  others  to  do  an  act  in  an  unruly  and 
turbulent  manner,  and  who  refuses  to  retire 
on  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  magistrate. 

"  The  same  day  (June  6,  1760)  attempts  were  made 
by  the  riotem  on  the  Bank  and  Pa,y-<j^ce."~Belshain  : 
BUt.  Oreiit  Britain,  voL  vU. 

ri'-ot-ing,  s.    {Riot,  v.]    Riotous,  dissipated, 
or  loose  conduct  or  living  ;  dissipation. 


*  ii'-6t-i$e»  *  ri'-6t-ize»  s.    [Eng.  rfct,  s. ; 
-ise.]    Rioting,  riotous  conduct,  riotry. 

"  The  Image  of  superfluous  riotitc." 

.■iperiser :  F.  «.,  IIL  L  88. 

ri'-ot-oiis,  *  rS?"-ot-touse,  a.  [O.  Fr.  riotmx, 
from  riote  =  riot  (q.v.)  ;  ital.  rioUoso.] 

1.  Indulging  in  riot  or  reveliy;  accom- 
panied or  characterized  by  rioting  or  wanton 
conduct ;  wanton,  licentious,  dissipated. 

"  Wasted  his  substance  with  riotoui  living."- it*ft« 
XV.  18. 

2.  Tumultuous  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  riot  or  tumultuous  and  unlawful  assembly  ; 
seditious  :  as,  a  riotoits  assembly. 

3.  Acting  riotously  ;  tumultuous,  turbulent, 
seditious. 

"  Slew  a  riotom  gentleman.' 

Shakes/j. :  Richard  III.,  IL  1. 

riotous-assembling,  s. 

Law:  The  unlawful  assembly  of  a  number 
of  persons  to  the  di-^turbanco  of  the  peace. 
If  such  perscuis  do  nut  disperse  after  proclam- 
atiou  by  the  sheriff,  or  other  law  ulficer,  they 
are  accounted  guilty  of  felnny.  A  riotous 
assemlding  differs  from  a  riot  only  in  the 
Qumher  ot  persons  assembled  together. 

ri'-6t-OUS-ly»  adv.     [Eng.  riotons  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  riotous,  wanton,  licentious,  or  dis- 
sipated manner. 

"  He  that  gathereth  by  defrauding  his  own  soul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  spend  hia  goods  riot- 
outli/."^£ccliit.  xiv.  4. 

2.  In  a  riotous  or  tumultuous  manner;  in 
manner  of  a  riotous  assembling;    tumultu- 

uusly,  seditiously. 

ri'-6t-ous-ness,  •  ri-ot-ou3-nesse»  s. 

[Eng.  rifitous;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  riotous. 

"  Their  riotousneu  is  condemned  by  your  temperate 
far©."— Pdai."  1  Peteriy. 

*  ri'-ot-ry,   *  ri-ot-er-ie.  s.    [Eng.  riot; 

•ry.}     Riot,  riotous  conduct,  rioting. 

"Your  electioneering  riotry."—  Walpole :  Letters, 
iv.  221. 

rip  (1),  *  rype,  *  ripe,  *  ryppe,  v.t.  [Norw. 

ripa  —  to  sci-atch,  tu  score  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial,  ripa 
=  to  scratch,  to  pluck  asunder;  Sw.  re-pa  — 
to  scratch,  to  ripple  flax ;  re-pa  -up  =  to  rip 
np ;  repa=a  scratch;  Dan.  o^rippe  =  to  rip 


up ;  Icel.  rifa  =  to  rive,  to  tear ;  rija  aptr  = 
tu  rip  up.     Thus  the  word  is  no  more  than  a 
variant  of  rive  (q.v.).    {Skeat.)."] 
L  Literally: 

•  1,  To  search  out,  to  examine  thoroughly. 

"  Rypande  the  royiies  and  hevt." 

V.  Eng.  Allit.  Poenu  ;  Channeu,  592. 

2.  To  separate  by  tearing  or  cutting  the 
parts ;  to  tear  or  cut  open  or  off;  to  rend,  to 
split. 

"  Salla  ripp'd.  Beams  op'ning  wide,  aiul  conipaas  lost." 
Comper  :  J/j/  Slather' »  Picture. 

3.  To  take  out  or  away  by  catting  or  tearing. 

"  Mactiiiff  was  from  bis  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd."  Sfuikesp. :  Mav.beth.  v.  7. 

4.  To  undo  the  seams  of  by  cutting  the 
stitches  without  slitting  the  fabric. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  o])en  for  examination  or  difl- 
closure;  to  search  to  the  bottom,  to  bring  to 
light,  to  rake  up.    (Followed  by  up.) 

"  I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stovlea." 

Byron  :   Vition  of  Judijment,  lx& 

rip-saw,  s.     A  ripping-saw  (q.v.). 

*rip  (2),   *  rippe,  i'.(.    [A.S.  ri/pan;   Goth. 
raupjan;  O.  H.  Ger.  rou/an.)    To  rob,  to  pil- 
lage. 
"  To  rippmi  hem  and  nefeu." 


Ormulum,  10,2ia. 


rip  (3),  v.i.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  rap  (q.v.X] 

To  swear  profanely. 

rip  (1), 'rippd),  s.    [RiP(l),  r.]  A  rent  made 
by  ripping  ;  a  tear,  a  rent. 


rip  (2),  s.  [Icel.  hrip.]  A  wicker  basket  to 
carry  fish  in. 

"  Yet  you  must  have  a  little  rip  beside 
Of  willow  twigs  tho  finest  you  cau  wisli." 

Lowson:  Secrets  o/  .4  ugting. 

•  rip  (3),  ripp  (2).  s.  [A.S.  rip,  ryp,  from 
ripan,  -rypan  =  to  reap  (q.v.).]  A  handful  of 
unthreshed  com.     {Scotch.) 

"  Hae,  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  baggie." 

Bums  :  To  the  A  uid  Mare  JJtigglt. 

rip  (4),  8.  [Cf.  Dat.  rap  —  scab  ;  Dan.  rips 
raps  =rifl'raff.] 

1.  A  term  of  contempt ;  a  base,  low,  mean, 
or  worthless  person  ;  a  contemptible  creature. 

2.  An  animal  of  no  value,  as  a  worn-out 
horse  ;  anything  of  no  value. 

"  Lilliuutian  peers 
With  wasted  carcases  taeir  rips  bestride,* 

Pursuit  uf  Faihion. 

ri-par'-i-an,  o.  &  «.    [Lat.  rijxi  =  a  bank.) 
A.  As  adj. :  Pertaiuing  to  the  banks  of  a 
river. 
"B,  As  suist. :  One  who  dwells  on  the  banks 

of  a  river. 

"  Annoyances  to  ripnrians  .ind  danger  to  small 
craft  on  the  river."— Field.  July  24,  isas, 

riparian-nations,  s.  pi.  Nations  own- 
ing opposite  banks,  or  diflereut  parts  of  the 
banlts  of  the  same  river.    (M  harton.) 

riparian-proprietors,  s.  pi.  Proprie- 
tors owning  lands  bounded  by  a  river  or  water- 
course. 

ri-par'-i-OUS»  a.      [Lat.  ripariua  —  iha.i  fre- 
quents the  banks  of  ri\ers.] 
Bot. :  Growing  by  water. 

ripe,  *  rype,  a.  [A.S.  ripe,  prop.  =  fit  for 
reaping,  from  ripan  =  to  reap  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ryj?=ripe;  rijpeii  =  to  ripen;  Ger.  rei/ 
(O.  H.  Ger.  7n^')  =  ripe,  reifeii  =  to  ripen.] 

1.  Ready  for  reaping  or  gathering  ;  matured 
sufficiently  for  use  ;  mature  ;  come  to  perfec- 
tion in  growth.  (Said  of  things  grown  and 
used  for  food.) 

"  Preye  ye  Lord  of  the  ripe  corn  that  he  sende  werk 
men  into  his  ripe  com."—  tt'ydiffe :  Matthete  ix. 

2.  Advanced  or  brouglit  to  the  state  of 
being  fit  for  use ;  matured :  as  ripe  cheese, 
ripe  wine. 

3.  Resembling  ripe  fruit  in  ruddinesa 
plumpness,  or  the  like. 

"  Those  hapDieat  amilea 
That  played  on  her  ripe  litis." 

SkiiKe$p.  :  Lear,  It.  9* 

4.  Mature. 

"  The  noble  dame  .  .  . 
Cheered  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  ape," 

ScoU  :  Lay  -f  the  Last  Hinttrel,  Ul.  3L 

*  5.  FtiUy  developed;  maturated,  suppu- 
rated ;  as,  a  ripe  ab^!ceB^. 

6.  Complete,  finished,  consummate :  as,  ■ 
ripe  scholar. 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wpu;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  ^nlte,  cor,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  ^u  =  kWk 


ripe— rise 


7.  Keady  for  action  or  effect ;  mature. 

"The  questioo  hui  luuR  been  rtM  lor  eettlament." 
—Daily  Ckronivlu,  Oct.  u.  18Bj. 

■  8.    Fully  qiulilied    by  gradual    progress 
and  iniproveinent. 

"At  thirteeu  years  he  was  ripe  for  the  ttairersity." 
•ripe,  s.     [Lat.  rtpa.]    A  tank. 

"The  rig)it  ripe  of  the  river  that   there   oometh 
dowiie,  — /,t/aj|rf     ItinDrary.  Iv.  UO. 

•  ripe  (I),  rype  (I),  v.i.  &  t.    [Ripe,  a.] 

A.  hitrans. :  To  become  ripe ;  to  matiu-e, 
to  ripen. 

"  And  80,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe." 

Sfutkfsp.  :  At  you  Like  It,  11.  T, 

B.  TniTis.  :  To  make  ripe ;  to  ripen. 

"  No  8an  to  ripe  the  bloom." 

Shaicetp. :  Sing  John,  11. 

•ripe  (2),  Type  (2),  v.t.     [A.S.  i^pan.]    To 
rub,  to  pillagi'. 

ripe  (3),  Type  (3),  v.t,    [Rip  (i),  v.]    To 

ransack,  to  st-arch. 

■•  But  we  mn»t  rl,i«  hU  poiiehos  a  bit,  and  see  If  tlie 
tale  be  true  or  ao."-Sc<.«  :  Ouy  Slannering.    (IntroJ.) 

ripe'-lj?,  adv.    [Bng.  n>,  a  ;  -^v.^     In  a  ripe 
manner  ;  maturely  ;  at  the  fit  time. 
•'  It  dta  us,  therefore,  ripely." 

Shnkesp. :  Cymheline,  lij,  6. 
lip'-en,  V.t.  & /!.     [A..S.  ripian.]    (Ripe,  a.) 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit  :  To  become  or  grow  ripe  :  to  be 
matured,  as  grain  or  fruit. 

.„j*ff'i"  "',''  e™P"  gathered  before  they  be  rip, 
and  raid  on  heaps  together,  will  ripe,,  well  euouKh 
afterwards. -—fiajfe..   Ifertj.  lii.  ue.  ^  euout.n 

II.  Fi!7. .-  To  become  ripe  or  mature;  to 
approach  or  come  to  perfection  or  maturity  • 
as,  A  scheme  riyeus  for  execution. 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Lit.  .-To  make  ripe,  as  grain  or  fniit ;  to 

mature.     {Pope  :  Sappho  to  I'haon,  9.) 
n.  Figuratively  : 
1.  To  bring  to  perfection. 

"  ^^'^^  *°  ripened  m;nihood  he  shall  grow. 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seas  fotego." 

Itryden :  Viryit ;  Pa4t.  iv.  45. 

•  2.  To  mature,  to  fit,  to  prepare. 

ripe'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  ripe,  a. ;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit. ;  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ripe 
or  come  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  fits 
for  use  ;  maturity. 

"  ™«y  ■  .  •  ,nerer  come  to  their  maturltle  and  ripe. 
n«Mf.  -p.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  ill.,  eh.  ly. 

n.  Figuratively  : 

•  1.  Full  growth, 

"  J''^*''  ^^*ch  """le  them  their  fame  outllre 
io  t^wley  aearce  did  ripeneu  give." 

Denham:  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley. 

2.  Perfection,  maturity,  completeness. 

Whl^b  II         i^,'?"'^?''  "loosand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripened." 

Shakeip. :  Henry  VUI.,  y,  4, 

3.  Complete  maturation  or  suppuration  as 
of  an  ulcer  or  the  like. 
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*  4.  Fitness,  qualification. 

-,,    .        .       ,^  ■■  Men  must  endure 

Iheir  going  hence,  ev'n  as  their  coming  hither : 
Ripene,,  la  all."  Shakttp. :  Lear.i.  1 

ri;pid'-6-Uto,  s.      [Gr.  pi^r.'s  (jUpis),  genit. 
piiriSo!  (rhipiilos)  =  a  fan,  and  AiSos  (lithos)  =  a 
stone  ;  Gcr.  rtpi<;o(i(/i.J 
Min. :  The  same  as  Clinoohloke  and  Peo- 

CHLORITE  (q.V.). 

ripldoUte-slate,  «. 

_  Pelrol  :  A  Viiriety  of  chlorite  slate  or  schist 
in  wliich  ripidolite  (q.v.)  forms  the  chloritic 
constituent. 

rip-i-e'-nist,  s.     [Eng.  ripien(o);  -ist.] 

Music :  A  performer  who  only  assists  in  the 
npieno  parts. 

rip-i-e'-no, «.    (Ital.  =  full.) 

Music : 

1.  An  additional  or  flUinj-up  part.  Any 
rait  wli.cli  is  only  occasionally  required  fur 
the  juirpose  of  adding  to  the  force  of  a  tutti 
IS  said  to  be  ripieuo. 

2.  A  mixture  stop  on  ItaUan  organs  •  as 
npieno  di  due,  tre,  quattro,  cinque,  iia  ,  a 
mIxturestopoft^vo,  three,  four,  live  ranks,  Aic. 

*  a*i"f'''  *  ''!»■-»«'■  (1).  »•     [Eng.  rip  (2), 


Old  Law  :  One  who  brought  flsli  to  market 
In  inland  towns. 

"  I  oau  send  you  a  speedier  advertisement  of  her 
constancy  by  the  next  ripier  that  ndea  that  way 
with  mackarel."— CA*i/rt7wii.-   H'idvw'i  Teara. 

'  ri-poste',  s.     [Fr.,  from  Itul.  riposta.] 

Fencing:  The  thrust  or  blow  with  which 
one  follows  up  a  successful  parry ;  hence,  a 
smart  reply  or  repartee. 

*  rip'-per  (1),  «.    [Ripieb.] 

rip'-per  (2),  s.     [Eng.  rip  (1),  V.  ;  ^.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  One  who  rips,  tears,  or  rends. 

2.  A  tool  for  edging  slates  for  roofing. 

3.  A  ripping-tool  (q. v.). 
II.    Fig.  :    A  first-class  person  or    thing ; 

specif.,  of  a  well-deUvered  ball  in  cricket. 
{.^lang.} 

"  He  would  bowl  such  a  ripper  that  old  Mr  Taran. 
l7'L.-  ■3"-^''^  '"in  a  trUl  for  the  county."— lonjo/l 
Society,  Oct..  I88e,  p.  326, 

rip-ping,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Rip  (1),  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (Sec  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Cutting,  tearing,  rending. 

2.  Fig.  :  First-class,  capital.    (Slang.) 

"  Another  ripping  en\\op.'~F<eld,  Feb.  2T,  1886. 

ripplng-bed,  s.     A  stone-saw  (q. v.). 

ripping-chisel,  .^ 

Wood-work. :  A  crooked  chisel  for  cleaning 
out  mortises. 

ripping-Iron, «. 

Nautiail : 

1.  A  honk  for  tearing  old  oakum  out  of  the 
seams. 

2.  An  iron  instrument  used  by  shipwrights 
to  rip  the  slieathing  boards  and  copper  from 
otr  the  bottoms  of  ships. 

ripping-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  wood 
lengthwise  of  the  grain. 

ripping-tool,  s.  An  instrument  for  fol- 
lowing  a  seam  and  cutting  stitches  without 
slitting  the  fabric. 

rip'-ple  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [A  non-nasalised  form  of 
nmple  or  Timpil,  from  A.S.  linimpille  =  n 
wnnklo  (cogn.  with  O.  Diit.  nmpel  =  a 
wrinkle,  rimpcieii  =  to  wrinkle),  from/irimiwii 
=  to  wrinkle  ;  cogii,  with  O.  H.  Ger.  hriuyhn, 
.  ,  ;  "*■'■  rimpfen;  Ger.  riimvfeu.  =  to 
wnnkle.l  [Rimple,  Rumple.J 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  assume  a  wrinkled  or  ruffled  surface 
as  water  when  running  over  a  rough  bottom  ; 
to  run  in  small  waves  or  undulations. 

'•  Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles." 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xxiL 

2.  To  make  a  sound  as  of  water  runnine 
gently  over  a  rough  bottom. 

"  No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
Rippling  agsiuat  the  vessel's  side." 

Moore:  Fire- ll'orehipf •erg. 

•B.  Trans. :  To  fret  or  dimj.le,  as  the 
surface  of  water  ;  to  cover  with  smaU  wa  'es 
or  undulations  ;  to  curl.  , 

"P'-Ple  (2),  •  rip-el-en,  v.t.    [Rippi,e(2),  .s  ) 

10  clear  or  remove  the  seeds  or  capsules  from 
especially  from  the  stalks  of  flax.  ' 

rip'-ple  (3),  v.t.  [A  dimin.  of  rip  (1)  (q.v.)  1 
lo  scratch  slightly.  ^  ^  '  \t     i  j 

"Having  slightly   rippled  his  ium.'-P.  Holland  ■ 

■rip'-ple  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  'Weakness 
or  pains  in  the  loins  or  back.    (Scote/i.) 

rip-pie  (2),  •  re-pylle,  s.  [Eng.  rip  (1),  v  • 
suff.  -le  :  of.  Sw.  repa.  =  to  ripple  flax ;  Dut.' 
repel  =  a  ripple,  repeii  =  to  beat  flax  ;  repelen 
=  to  ripple  flax  ;  Low.  Ger.  repe  ;  Ger.  riJTel  = 
a  ripple,  riffeln  =  to  rijiple  flax.  J 

1.  An  instrnment,  with  t«eth  like  a  comb, 
through  which  flax  is  drawn  to  remove  the 
capsules  and  seeds,  when  the  lint  of  the  plant 
18  to  be  used.  ^ 

2.  -An  instrument  for  removing  the  seeds 
from  broom-grass.    (Amer.) 

rip'-ple  (3),  s.     [Ripple  (1),  ».) 

1.  ii(.  .'The  fretting  or  ruffling  of  the  S'ar- 
face  of  water  ;  little  curiing  waves. 

^I'J^  ''"''  '''V  *"  "■"  l*"*  »'  "'»  river  without 

Si  ?„r„ '""?,", '"^'"'''  '"'  "■  gh'ssy  surface. "- 
uatly  rel>:g>aph,  July  10.  1886.  °       '  *  I 


2.  Fig. :  A  sound  like  that  of  water  ninnlne 
gently  over  a  rough  bottom  :  as,  a  rippU  of 
laughter.  '^'^ 

ripple-drift.  >. 

Gail. .'  An  undulated  stractiire  often  seen  in 
micji  schist,  jirobably  identical  witli  the  ripple- 
niark  (q.v.)  of  certain  sandstones.    (Sedey.) 

t  ripple-grass,  s. 

Dot.  :  I'lanlugo  lanaolula.    [Rib-orus.) 

ripple-mark,  s,  p(. 

Geol.  (PL):  Furrows,  on  sandstone  of  all  agcg 
produced  by  the  ripple  of  the  tide  on  «-hat 
was  once  the  sandy  shore  of  an  ancient  sea, 
or  water  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  or,  in  rarer 
cases,  from  300  to  450  feet  deep.  Beach 
ripple  may  generally  bo  distinguished  from 
ripples  due  to  eurreiita  by  frequent  dianges  in 
its  direction. 

ripple-marked,  s.  Having  ripple-marks 


•  rip-plet,  s.   [Eng.  ripp(U), 
A  little  ripple. 


dimin.  suff.  -W.J 


rip'-pUng,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Ripple  (1),  v.] 

■ly.) 


rip'-pllng-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  rippling; 
a  rippling  manner;  with  ripples. 


In 


*rip'-ply,  a.     [Eng.  ripp(k) ;   -ly.] 
ripples  ;  rippling. 

T   .         ,_    ,      ,  "  Slie  steered  light 

Into  a  shady,  fresh,  and  ripply  cove. ' 


Having 


Ktati. 


rip'-rSp,  s.     [A  reduplic.  of  rap  (q.v.).] 

Cir.-eng.  :  A  foundation  of  loose  stone*. 
thrown  together  without  order,  as  in  deep 
water  or  on  a  soft  bottom. 

ript,  pa.  itar.  or  a.    [Rip  (i),  v.] 

'  rlptowell.  s.    [First  element  =  reap:  ctym. 
of  second  element  doubtful.] 
Feud.  Law:  (Sec  extract). 

.«'  J'f,'"!"' "»»  a  gratuitv  or  reward  given  to  tenants, 
after  they  had  reaped  tfielr  lord's  con,.~-ToM,ir- 
Law  Htettonary. 

ri-sa'-la,  s.  [Hind.]  A  troop  of  horse.  (Analo- 
Indian.)  ^ 

ris'-al-dar,  s.  [Hind.  ra.<:ala-dar.]  The  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  horse.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

rije  (pa.  t.  'roos,  rose,  pa.  par.  risen),  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  risan  (pa.  t.  rds,  pi.  rieon,  pa.  par.  risen)  ■ 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ripen  ;  Icel.  risa  ;  O.  H  Ger' 
risan ;  Goth,  rcisnii  (pa.  t.  rats,  pa.  par.  risans) 
in  the  com  p.  nr-reisan  (=  A.S.  irisan,  Eng. 
orise).]     [Raise.]  * 

A.  Intraiisitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
position  ;  to  move  upwards,  to  ascend,  to 
mount  up  :  as,  Smoke  rises,  a  bird  rises  in  the 
air,  &c. 

2.  To  change  fro«i  a  sitting,  lying,  kneeling, 
or  reclining  iiosture  to  an  erect  one  ;  to  become 
erect,  to  stand  up. 

"  HiM-.  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.  '—John  v.  1 

3.  To  get  up  from  rest. 

"  Willi  that  he  hasted  him  to  i-i>« 
Alone- '  Uower :  C.  A.,vi. 

i.  Speci/.  :  To  ascend  from  the  grave  '  to 
come  to  life  again.    (Luke  xxiv.  46.) 

5.  To  bring  a  sitting  or  session  to  an  end  : 
to  adjourn  :  as.  The  House  rose  at  eight  o'clock. 

6.  To  grow  upwards  ;  to  attain  a  height'  to 
stand  or  reach  in  height  ;  to  ascend  :  as  The 
tower  rises  to  a  height  of  100  feet. 

7.  To  have  an  upward  direction ;  to  slone 
upwards.  ^ 

ii.,'i'^''''  ^  f""'?'  ,?■■  "'""y  STonnds  near  rivem,  wlU 
thrive  exceedingly.  "_J/,.rti»ier  .■  Husbandry. 

8.  To  reach  or  attjiin  a  higher  level  by  in- 
crease of  bulk  ;  to  swell  :  as.  The  tide  rises. 

9.  To  swell  or  he  raised  in  the  process  of 
ferinentation,  as  dougli  or  the  like. 

10.  To  have  tlie  ajipearance  or  effect  of  ris- 
ing ;  to  seem  to  mount  np  ;  to  become  more 
prominent  by  occupying  a  more  elevated  posi- 
tion ;  frequently,  to  appear  above  the  horizon. 
as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  &c. 

goo  "'-S"rf  i!"  u"  '""  *"  ""  °°  ""  ""  ""'  "" 

11.  To  become  apparent:  to  come  into  sight; 
to  make  an  appearance  ;  to  apiicar:  as.  Colour 
rises  in  the  cheeks. 

12.  To  become  audible. 

.  '.'A  hideous  gabble  riles  loud 

Among  the  buildera.^'        MUlon:  P.  L.,  xll.  ( 


t'^,         ^  ~ " '  *mong  the  buildem."        J/ttton-  />.  i..  rll.  s«. 

-^"-^L^rs'iir  =jot^r»"-T^nL"r=  ^^-'^"-^  ^r^  ^--  ^"-  '^•- «— "^^enop^^-r^^istr:^ 

on.   8ion-8liun.-tion.-^on  =  zhun.   -ciona. -tious, -sious  =  shiis.    -We, -die,  &c.  =  b9l.  drtT 
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rise—Risso 


13.  To  have  origin,  souroe,  or  beginning;  to 
arise,  to  originate;  to  be  produced;  to  spring. 
•  14.  To  return  by  revolution. 

•'  Nur  would  tlie  various  aeasons  of  the  yew. 
By  turns  revolviug,  rist  and  disai)r>«'ar," 

Blackmore :  Creation.  Iv. 

15.  To  increase  in  force  or  intensity  ;  to  be- 
come stronger  :  as,  Tlie  wind  rises  :  bis  anger 
rose, 

16.  To  increase  in  sound  or  volume  ;  to  be- 
come louder  or  stronger  :  as,  The  noise  rose. 

17.  To  increase  in  value  ;  to  become  dearer 
or  more  valuable ;  to  advance  in  price  :  as, 
Corn  rises. 

18.  To  increase  in  amount ;  to  become  larger 
or  greater  :  as.  His  expenses  rose. 

19.  To  become  brighter  or  more  cheerful : 
as.  His  spirits  rose. 

20.  To  become  excited  or  liostile ;  to  take 
up  arms ;  to  go  to  war ;  espec.  to  rebel,  to 
revolt.     (Frequently  with  up.) 

"  Let  ua  rue  »;>  against  Edon\."—Obadiuh  I.  1. 

21.  To  set  to  work  ;  to  betake  one's  self  to 
work.     (Frequently  with  up.)    (Nehem.  ii.  18.) 

22.  To  take  up  a  higher  social  position  ;  to 
advance  in  position,  rank,  dignity,  power, 
wealth,  or  tlie  like ;  to  be  promoted  ;  to  thrive. 

"  Some  rite  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall," 

Shaketp. :  Measure  /or  Measure,  li  L 

23.  To  become  more  dignified  or  forcible; 
to  increase  or  improve  in  dignity,  power,  or 
interest.  (Said  of  style,  thought,  or  discourse.) 

"  Vour  author  always  will  the  best  advise. 
Fall  when  he  (alls,  and  when  he  riwt,  rise." 

Roscommon  :  E$»ay  on  f'erte. 

24.  To  come  by  chance ;  to  happen,  to 
occur  :  as,  A  thought  rose  to  his  mind. 

IL  Tecknimlly  : 

1.  Music:  To  ascend  the  scale  ;  to  pass  from 
a  lower  note  to  a  higher :  as,  To  rise  a  semi- 
tone. 

2.  Print :  To  be  capable  of  being  safely 
raised  from  the  imposing  stone.  (Said  of  a 
forme  which  can  be  lifted  without  any  of  the 
type  falling  out.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  rise. 

"  An  angler  rose  a  fish,  and,  in  place  of  the  usual 
mode,  kept  on  casting  over  liiiu."— Field,  Jan.  30.  1886. 

rife  (1),  s.    [Rise,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  rising;  ascent;  specif.,  the 
rising  of  a  tish  to  the  tty. 

"  I  certainly  had  not  expected  a  rUe  to  my  first 
C»At."—fHetd,  April  i.  1885. 

2.  Ascent,  elevation  ;  degree  of  ascent :  as, 
the  rise  of  a  hill. 

3.  The  distance  through  which  anything 
rises ;  height  ascended  :  as.  The  rise  of  the 
river  was  six  feet. 

4.  Any  place  raised  or  elevated  above  the 
ordinary  level ;  an  elevated  place ;  a  rising 
ground. 

"  To  deck  this  rise  with  fruits  of  various  tastes. " 
Philips  :  Cider.  L  86. 

6.  Appearance  above  the  horizon. 

*'  From  the  rise  to  set"        Shakesp, :  Henri/  ''-.  Iv.  1. 

6.  Spring,  source,  origin,  beginning :  as, 
the  rise  of  a  stream. 

7.  Increase,  advance,  augmentation. 

"  The  rise  of  their  nominal  price  is  the  eftect.  not  of 
any  degradation  of  the  value  of  silver,  but  of  the  rise 
In  their  real  price."— SmttA  .■  Wealth  of  yationt,  bk.  i., 
ch.  xi. 

1 8.  Advance  in  rank,  honour,  dignity,  fame, 
or  position  ;  promotion  or  improvement  in 
social  position. 

".Wrinkled  bencliers  often  talked  of  him 
Approvingly,  and  prophesied  his  rise. 

Tennyson  :  Ayimer's  Fifld,  -174. 

9.  Increase  of  sound  in  the  same  key  ;  a 
■welling  of  the  voice. 

10.  Elevatinn  or  ascent  of  the  voice  in  the 
scale  :  as,  a  rise  of  a  tone  or  a  semitone. 

11.  The  height  to  which  one  can  rise;  ele- 
vation of  thought,  mind,  language,  style,  &c. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  The  elevation  of  an  arch  above 
the  springing-line. 

2.  Carp.  :  The  height  of  a  step  in  a  flight  of 
8tair8. 

3.  Mining  :  A  perpendicular  sliaft  or  winze 
excavated  from  below  upward. 

51  0)  ''^'■^«  f/  ^"rf  •  [Upheaval]. 

(2)  To  take  (or  get)  a  rise  out  of  a  person  :  To 
get  a  laugli  at  his  expense  ;  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  The  expression  has  reference  to 
the  rise  of  a  fish  to  a  fly.     (Slang  Diet.) 


•rise  (2),  *rlsse»  s.    [a.S.  &  icel.  hris.]    A 
branch,  a  twig,  a  shoot,  a  sprout. 

"  Ther  he  under  rite  Ilth."  Lajfamon,  740. 

ri^en,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Rise,  v.] 

rif  -er,  s.     [Eng.  ru-(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  rises. 

"  The  ile  £x,  where  the  pallace  stands 
Of  th'  early  riser,  with  the  rosie  hands." 

Chapman:  Bomer ;  Odytsey  x\i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  The  upright  board  of  a  step. 

2.  Mining  :  A  shaft  excavated  upward. 

3.  Fotind. :  An  opening  through  a  mould, 
into  which  metal  rises  as  the  mould  fills ;  a 
head. 


"  rlshe, 


[Rush,  ».] 


rish'-i  (Eng.  pi.  rish'-is),  rik'-lu[.  s.  [Sansc. 
=  a  sage,  a  saint.] 

1.  Hindoo  Mythology : 

(1)  PL  :  Seven  ancient  sages  credited  with 
the  composition  of  the  Vedic  Hymns.  The 
rishi  of  a  mantra  (q.v.)  in  any  of  the  Vedas  is 
the  sage  by  whom  it  was  composed  or  recited. 
In  later  times  the  whole  Brahmanical  caste 
pretended  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  seven 
Vedic  Rishis,  but  the  Veda  itself  speaks  of 
Royal  Rishis  (Rajarshis),  who  were  probably 
of  the  Warrior  caste. 

(2)  Sing. :  Any  Brahmanical  sage  considered 
to  be  infallible,    (liaiierjee.) 

2.  Hindoo  Astron. :  The  seventh  asterism  of 
Ursa  Major,  or  the  sage  to  whom  belongs  any 
one  of  its  seven  conspicuous  stars. 

rish'-ta,  ri'-tah,  s.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  &c. 
rithxi  =  various  species  of  Sapindus.] 

Bot.,  dx. :  (1)  Sapindus  eniargi}iatus ;  (2) 
an  Indian  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the 
Soap-nut,  S.  detergens ;  (3)  the  seed  of  Acacia 
concinna. 

ri^-i-bil'-i-ty,  «,  [Eng.  risible;  -ity.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  risible  ;  proneness  to 
laugh. 

"  How  comes  lowness  of  style  and  the  familiarity  of 
words  to  be  so  uuich  the  propriety  of  aittyr.  that  with- 
out theiu  a  poet  can  be  no  more  a  satyrist.  than  with- 
out risibility  he  can  be  a  man."— Dryden :  Juvenal. 
(Ded.f 

ris'-i-ble^'a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rm5iii5  =  laugh- 
able, from  risum,  sup.  of  ridfo  =  to  laugh.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing  ; 
prone  to  laugh. 

"  Laughing  is  our  business  ;  as  If  because  it  has  been 
made  the  dennitiou  of  man  that  be  is  ritible." — Oovern- 
ment  qf  the  Tongue. 

2.  Exciting  laughter  ;  laughable,  ridiculous. 

"  A  few  wild  blunders,  and  risible  absurdities.** — 
Johnson  :  Pre/ace  to  his  Dictionary. 

3.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  phenomenon 
of  laughter  :  as,  the  risible  faculty. 

ri^'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  risible;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  risible  ;  risibility. 

ris'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  risib(le};  -hj.]  In  a 
lisible  or  laughable  manner  ;  laughably. 

ris-i-gil'-lo,  s.    [Ital.]    [Realoab.I 

ris'-ingt  ?"■■  V^^-t  *^-i  &  5-     [Rise,  v.} 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Ascending,  mounting  ;  moving  upwards. 

2.  Advaneingor  increasing  iu  wealth,  power, 
distinction,  or  position  :  as,  a  rising  man. 

3.  Growing  up ;  advancing  towards  maturity 
or  adult  years  :  as,  the  rising  generation. 

n.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  birds  when  in  a 
position,  as  if  preparing  to  take  flight.  [Rous- 

ANT.] 

C,  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who'  or  of  that  which 
rises ;  a  mounting  up  or  ascending ;  ascent ; 
specif.,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  or  a  star 
above  the  horizon. 

2.  The  act  of  reviving  from  the  dead;  re- 
surrection. 

3.  .-^n  insuri-ection.  sedition,  revolt,  or 
mutiny ;  an  assembhng  in  opposition  to 
government  or  authority. 

"  To  trust  to  a  general  rising  of  th«  population."— 
Macauhiy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

4.  That  which  rises ;  as  a  tumour  on  the 
body. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  iVa»(.  .■  A  narrow  strake  in  a  boat,  be- 
neath the  thwarts. 

2.  Mining:  The  same  as  Riser,  II.  2. 

3.  Ship-btUld.  (PL):  Thick  planks  support- 
ing the  timbei-s  of  tlie  decks. 

rlslng-anvll,  s. 

Sheet-metal  Working  :  a  double  beak-iron, 
rising-arch,  s.    A  rampart  arch. 
rising-floors,  $.  pi. 

Shipbiiild.  :  The  floor-timbers  which  rise 
fore  and  aft  from  the  plane  of  the  midship 
floor. 

rising-hinge,  s.  A  hinge  so  constructed 
as  to  elevate  the  foot  of  an  opening  door,  to 
avoid  the  carpet. 

rising-line,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  curved  line  on  the  drafts  of 
a  ship,  marking  the  height  of  the  floor-tiinbera 
throughout  the  length,  and  thereby  fixing  the 
sharpness  and  flatness  of  a  vessel's  bottom. 

rising-main,  s.  The  vertical  pipe  from 
a  puinp  iu  a  well  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

rislng~rod,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  rod  in  the  Cornish  steam- 
engine  which  rises  as  the  cataract  piston 
descends,  by  means  of  levers  ;  it  then  lifts 
catches  by  which  the  sectors  are  released,  and 
the  weights  are  enabled  to  open  or  shut  the 
equilibrium  or  exhaust  valves. 

rising-square,  s. 

Shipbvild.  :  A  square  upon  which  is  marked 
the  height  of  the  rising  line  above  the  keel. 

rising-wood,  $. 

Shipbuild.:  A  timber  worked  into  the  seat 
of  the  floor  and  into  the  keel  to  steady  the 
flour-timber. 

risk,  *  risque,  s.  [Fr.  risque,  from  Sp.  risoa 
=■  a  steep  rock ,  from  Lat.  reseco  =  to  cut  back : 
re-  =  back,  and  seco  =  to  cut ;  Ital.  risico, 
ri-sco,  risigo ;  Sp.  riesgo  =  risk ;  Low  Lat. 
risigu^,  riscus ;  Port.  rt5co=:a  rock,  risk.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hazard,  danger,  peril ;  chance 
of  harm  or  injury.  (Frequently  in  the  pbraae, 
to  run  a  risk,  i.e.,  to  incur  a  hazard,  to  en- 
counter danger.) 

"  Money  out  at  interest  runs  a  Kr«ater  ritqut  than 
laud  does."— ioc*e  .   On  Lowering  tn^  Interest. 

2.  Co7nm.  :  The  hazard  or  chance  of  loss,  as 
of  a  ship,  goods,  or  other  property ;  hence, 
used  for  the  degree  of  hazard  or  danger. 

risk,  v.t.  [Fr.  ristpier ;  Sp.  arriscar,  arriesgar.) 
[Risk,  s.] 

1.  To  "put  in  risk  or  hazard ;  to  put  to 
chance  ;  to  hazard. 

"  And,  proud  to  make  his  firm  attachment  known. 
To  save  your  life  would  nobly  risk  Ids  own." 

Cotuper  :  Truth,  200. 

2.  To  venture  on  ;  to  dare  to  undertake  ;  as. 
To  risk  a  battle. 

risk'-er.  s.  [Eng.  risk;  -er.]  One  who  riskj 
or  ventures. 


*risk'-ful,a.  [Etiij;.  risk  :  ■ftd(l).'}  Full  of  risk 
or  danger  ;  hazardous,  risky. 

risk'-y,  a.  [Eng.  risk;  -y.]  Pull  of  risk; 
dangerous,  hazardous. 

"  Such  a  risky  matter  as  that." — WUkis  ColUnt:  Th» 
MO'instone,  pt,  i-,  ch.  xxi. 

ri-sor'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  risus  =  laughter,  from 
ridtio  =  to  laugh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  laughter ; 
causing  laughter. 

rlsorlal -muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  The  risori^ts,  usiuilly  regarded  as  a 
jiart  of  the  Platysma  myoides  muscle  of  the 
cheek  which  produces  smiles.  Called  also 
Smiling  muscle. 

ri-got'-to,  s.     [Ital.,  from  riso  =  rice.] 

Cook.  :  A  dish  consisting  of  rice,  onions, 
butter,  and  broth,  served  as  a  pottage,  instead 
of  soup,  before  dinner. 

"  risse,  pret.  of  v.     [Rise,  v.] 

ris'-se-ite,  «.       [After  H.   Risse;    sufT.  -iU 
(M>n.).-] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Buratite  (q.v.). 

Ris-SO',  s.  [A.  Risso,  an  Italian  naturalist; 
he  made  the  Meditorranean  fauna  his  life-long 
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study,  and  published  L'Ichthyologie  de  Nice  la 
1810,  and  L'Histoire  Natitrelle  de  VEurope 
iieridionale  in  1827-1       (See  compouud,) 

Rlsso's  grampus,  :^. 

Zoot. :  Grampu:>  grUeus.  The  head  is  fuller 
and  rounder  tliau  "that  of  a  porpoise,  and  iU 
flippers  are  longer  and  narrower.  Prevailing 
tint  gray,  darker  above,  lighter  below,  the 
markings  on  sides  varying  considerably. 
Found  on  the  French  and  English  coasts  in 
Buninier;  probably  visiting  Africa  or  America 
Id  winter. 

ria-so'-a,  s.    [Risso.] 

Zuol.  £  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Littorinidae. 
Slu'll  uiinutfi,  white  or  horny,  pointed,  many- 
whorled  ;  aperture  rounded,  operculum  sub- 
spiral.  Known  species  :  recent,  about  seventy, 
world-wide  in  distribution,  but  especially  from 
the  northern  hemisphere  ;  fossil,  one  hundred, 
from  Britain  and  France,  from  the  Permian  of 
Britain  onward.  Forbes  and  Hanley  enume- 
rated forty-five  real  or  doubtful  recent  species 
as  British. 

lis-s6'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  risso{a);  Lat. 
feui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i(icB.] 

Zool:  A  family  of  Holostomata.  (Tate.) 
Often  merged  in  Littorinidie. 

riS-SO-i'-na,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  ru^so( a) ;  Lat.  feiu. 
sing.  aty.  sufT.  -ina.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Rissoa. 
Aperture  channelled  in  front.  Recent  species, 
sixty-six ;  fossil,  ten,  from  the  Bath  Oolite 
onward. 

ris'-sole,  s.    [Fr.] 

Cook. :  Anentreeconsistingof  savoury  mince 
of  any  kind,  enclosed  in  pastry  and  fried. 

ri'-BUS,  s.    [Lat.  =  laughter.]   (See  compound.) 

rlsua-sardonicos,  s. 

Pathol,  :  A  kind  of  grin  on  the  features  in 
tetanus.  It  was  anciently  attributed  to  the 
eating  of  the  Sardoa,  Sardous,  or  Sanioiiui 
h*rba,  i.e. ,  the  Sardonian  herb,  which  had  leaves 
like  parsley  and  was  sweet ;  it  may  have  been 
a  Ranunculus.  The  sardonic  grin  is  a  vtry 
unfavoui-able  symptom  in  lesion  of  the  nerves. 

rlt,  ritt,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as  rut{q.v.).'\  A 
slight  incision  made  in  the  ground  with  a 
8))aile,  &c.  ;  a  scratch  mnde  on  a  board,  &.c, 
{Scotch. ) 

rit,  ritt,  v.t.  or  i.  [RiT,  s.]  To  make  an 
incision  in  the  ground,  with  a  spade  or  other 
instrument,  as  a  line  of  direction  for  future 
delving  or  digging ;  to  rip,  to  scratch,  to  cut. 
{Scvtch.) 

ri'-ta,  3'.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthtf. :  A  genus  of  Siluridae,  group  Bagrina, 
from  the  Bast.  Indies.  The  region  in  front  of 
the  dorsal  spine  is  covered  with  a  series  of 
scutes. 

ri-tar-d&n'-do.  a.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  to  play  or  sing  slower 
and  slower. 

rite,  s.  [Lat.  rUiis=a  custom;  Fr.  rit,  rUe.] 
A  solemn  act  of  religion  ;  an  act  performed  in 
divine  or  solemn  service,  as  established  by 
law,  precept,  or  custom  ;  a  form,  especially  in 
religion  or  ceremony;  a  leligious  ceremony ; 
a  ceremonial, 

"  Many  precious  rites  .  .  . 
Are  ^one,  or  atenllog  from  us." 

Wi/rdsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  11. 

U  Congregation  of  Rites : 

Ronuiii  Church:  A  Congregation  institut*!d 
by  Sixtus  V.  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  object  is  to  promote  a  general 
unifonnity  (consistent,  however,  with  the 
permission  of  innumerable  differences  of  de- 
tail according  to  the  cnistoms  and  traditions 
of  different  nations)  in  the  exterimls  of  divine 
worship.  Secondarily,  it  deals  with  the 
canonisation  and  beatification  of  sainte,  and 
is  then  extraordinary.    (Adflis  £  Arnold.) 

•rite'-ly,  ailv.  [Eng.  rite;  -ly.]  In  accordance 
with  ritual  ;  with  all  due  rites  and  ceremonies. 

ri-ten-u'-to,  a^    [Ital.] 

Mitsic:  A  direction  to  play  or  sing  more 
slowly. 

*  rlth-er,  s.    [Rudder.] 

rfi-tor-nel'-16,    ri-tor-nelle'»    «.     [Fr. 


ritvnielle ;  lUil.  ritonullu,  dimiu.  troiu  ritorno 
=■  return,  ritornare  =  to  return.] 

Music :  Properly  a  short  repetition,  as  that 
of  an  echo,  or  of  the  concluding  phrases  of  an 
air,  especially  if  audi  repetition  be  played  by 
one  or  more  instruments,  whilst  the  principal 
voice  pauses.  The  word  is  now  generally  used 
to  denote  the  introduction  to  an  air  or  any 
musical  piece. 

'■  Confine  the  organist  to  n  altghtly  ornamented 
refnUue,  or  rilorn'-llo.  at  the  and  of  each  sUve  or 
ittAnzA."  ~  Bact'ii :  Three  £$$>i;/g  on  Church  .Htttick. 
p.  21a. 

"  ri-trat'-tO,  ».  [Ital.]  a  picture.  [Re- 
tract, s.] 

"A  rUruCto  of  the  shadow  of  Vanity  l»erself."— 
Stenie:  Tristram  .Vi'indy.  iv.  186. 

ritt,  V.  or  s.     [Rit,  f.  or  s.] 

rit'-ter.  «.  [Ger.]  A  knight;  a  title  given  to 
a  kiiiglit. 

"  The  nuter't  coluur  went  and  came," 

CampbeU:  The  Hitter  Bann. 

t  Ht-ter'-ic,  a.  [See  def-l  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  physicist  Ritter,  who,  in  ISOl,  first  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  Actinic  rays.  An 
old  synonym  of  Actinic  (q.  v), 

rit-tingf-er-ite,  s.     [After  Herr  Rittinger  ; 

suff.  -ite  (iUt/i.).] 

Min.  :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  small 
rhombic  tables,  with  native  arsenic,  at  Joa- 
chimsthal,  Bohemia,  and  Schemnitz,  Hungary. 
Crystallization,  monoclinic ;  hardness,  1-6  to 
3  ;  lustre,  sub-metallic  to  adamantine ;  colour 
varying,  dull  honey-yellow  to  hyacinth-red, 
sometimes  blackish  in  parts  ;  streak,  orange- 
yellow.  Composition  notdefinitelyascertained, 
but  consists  essentially  of  arsenic,  selenium, 
and  silver. 

rit'-u-al,  *  rit'-U-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  rituel, 
from  Lat.  ritualis,  from  ri(us  =  a  rite;  Sp. 
ritual;  Ital.  rUuale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rites ;  consisting  of  rites. 

"  Instant  I  bade  the  priests  prepare 
The  ritual  sacrifice  and  Boleuin  prayer." 

Prior :  Solomon,  ilL  652. 

2.  Prescribing  or  regulating  rites. 

"  The  Htual  laws  restrained  the  Jews  from  con- 
versbig  familiarly  with  the  heathens  or  unclean 
persona."— fVaterUind:  Works,  V.  ibS, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  in  which  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  a  church,  or  of  any  special  service, 
are  set  down. 

2.  The  manner  of  performing  divine  service 
in  any  particular  church  or  communion ; 
ceremonial. 

"  Aa  thtt  apostles  assembled  to  consider  whether  the 
Gentile  uouverta  were  to  be  holden  to  any  part  of  the 
Jewish  ritual."— Bp.  Borsl^y  :  Sermons,  voLil..  ser.  22. 

rif -U-al-i:^]!!,  5.     [Eng.  ritital;  -ism.] 

1.  The  system  of  ritual  or  prescribed  form 
of  religious  worship  ;  ritual. 

2.  The  observance  of  prescribed  rites  or 
forms  in  religion. 

3.  A  name  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
witb  Traetarianism  (q.v.),  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  practices  of  a  section  of  High 
Churchmen,  who  sought  to  make  the  revival 
of  Catholic  doctrine  manifest  to  the  people 
by  ornate  ritual,  and  especially  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Eucliaristic  vestments. 

"  It  was  out  of  such  circumstances  .  .  .  that  what 
was  afterwards  ealled  Rittiali»n\  took  its  rise." — 
Blunt  :  Diet.  Sects,  p.  199. 

rit-U-al-i8t,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  ritual ;  •ist.\ 
A-  Afi  adj. :  Ritualistic  (q.v.). 
"  The  second  stage  of  the  Hitualist  movemeat  con- 
sisted of  attempt*  to  follow  out  with  exactness  thu 
rubrics  i»f  the  Prayer-Book."— S^utU  ;  Diet.  Sects,  p.  lyj. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  attached  to  strict 
observance  of  ritual  ;  specif,  one  who  pro- 
motes the  Catholic  revival  in  the  Church  of 
England,     (/.ee.) 

"  A  corresponding  movement  tbroughont  the  coun- 
try in  the  direction  which  the  Ritualists  had  taken." 
—Blunt:  Diet.  Sect*,  p.  200. 

rit-U-al-lBt'-ic,  a,    [Eng.  ritualist;  -ic] 

1.  Pertaining  or  according  to  the  ritual  ; 
adhering  to  ritual. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ritualists. 

rit'-U-al-15?,  adv.  [Eng.  ritual ;  -ly.]  By 
rites  ;  "by  or  according  to  any  particular  rite. 

ri'-va,  s.  [Icel.  ri/a.]  [Rive,  v.]  A  rift,  a 
cleft.    (Orkney  arui  Shetland  Islands.) 


•  n-vage  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Fr.,  from  rivt 
(LiiC^  ripu)  =  a  bank.] 

1.  A  bank,  a  shore,  a  cuasL 

"  You  stuid  uiKiu  the  riva-ft.  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  tucuuataut  billows  dancing.* 

MaA«#/ji .  limry  »'..  Ui.    (lutroAl 

2.  A  toll  paid  to  the  crown  on  some  rivecs 
for  the  passage  of  boata  or  vessels  thereon. 

n'-val,  it.  &  a.  [Fr.  rival,  froru  Lat.  rivalUt 
froni  ri^u-s^a  stream,  a  river.  "Properly 
those  who  dwell  on  opposite  l«inks  of  the 
same  river  or  stream.  8uch  people  are  under 
strong  temptation  to  quarrel  about  water 
privileges  ;  hence  the  word  rivals  came  to 
mean  those  in  competition  with  each  otiicr, 
and  disposed  to  quarrel  even  though  no  river 
might  be  near."  (Trench:  Study  0/  Hoards, 
p.  19S.)    Sp.    rival;  Ital.  rivaU.] 

A.  ^-1  a  su  bsta  n  1 1  ve : 

1.  One  who  strives  to  reach  or  obtain  some- 
lliiiig  wliicli  another  is  also  seeking  to  gain, 
and  wliich  only  one  can  possess  ;  a  competitor 
for  the  same  object  as  another. 

"  Hath  In  any,  but  in  her,  lore- fellowship  main- 
tained friendship  between  rivals  f"— Sidney  :  Arcadia, 
hk.L 

2.  One  who  enmlates  or  strives  to  equal  or 
surpass  anotlier  in  excellence  ;  a  competitor, 
an  emulator  :  as,  ricals  in  eloquence. 

*  3.  An  associate,  a  companion,  a  comrade 

"  II  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  the  rivaU 
of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste." — Shakasp,  : 
Bamiet.  L  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Striving  or  seeking  to  reach 
or  obtain  the  same  object;  enmlous ;  stand- 
ing or  being  in  competition  for  the  same  object. 

"  Yon  are  two  rimtl  enemies.'  ' 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  L  L 

*  rlval-hatlng,  a.  Hating  any  rival; 
iealous. 

"  With  riecU-hcUin'j  envy,  set  you  on." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  L  t. 

Pl'-val,  V.t.  &  i.    (Rival,  s.} 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stand  or  be  in  competition  or  rivalry 
with  another  ;  to  strive  to  reach  or  gain  some- 
thing before  or  in  opposition  to. 

2.  To  strive  to  equal  or  surpass  ;  to  emulate. 

"  Awakes  the  rivall'd  nightingale." 

Th'jmson:  Bymn  qh  SolUudA. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  a  competitor  or  rival 

"  Burgundy. 
We  first  addreaa'd  tow'rd  you,  who  with  this  king 
Have  rival'd  lor  nur  daughter."    Shakesp,  :  Lear,  L  L 

*  ri'-val-ess,  s.  [Eng.  rival ;  -ess.]  A  female 
rival. " 

"  Oh,  my  happy  neaUs*."— Richardson  .-  Pamela.  It, 
1&3. 

*  ri-v&l'-i-tjr,  s.  [Fr.  rival  ite,  from  Lat, 
rivalitatem,  accus  of  rivalitas,  from  rivalis  = 
rival  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  rival ; 
rivalry,  emulation. 

2.  Association,  equality,  copartnership. 

"  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wart, 
prestfiitly  denied  mm  rivality."— Shakesp. :  Antony  i 
Cleopatra,  lii-  5. 

ri' -vailed,  pft.  par.  or  a.    [Rival,  v.] 

ri'-val-ry,  s.  [Eng.  rival;  -ry.]  The  act  ol 
rivalling  ;  a  state  of  competition  or  emulation  ; 
a  striving  or  effort  to  reach  or  obtain  the 
same  object  which  another  is  pursuing,  and 
which  only  one  can  possess  ;  an  endeavour  to 
excel  or  surpass  another  in  excellence. 

"  To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore." 

Scott  :  Lay  (if  the  Last  Minstrel,  Iv.  SS. 

ri'-val-ship,  s.  [Eng.  rival;  -shi-p.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  rivals ;  rivalry,  com- 
petition, emulation. 

"  A  kind  of  rivalship  against  Thomas  Aquinas. "« 
Watertand  :   Works,  Iv.  4"4. 

rive  (1),  •  ryve  (1).  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  ri/a  (pa.  t 
rif,  pa.  par.  rtjittn);  cogn.  witli  Dan.  rive; 
Sw.  rifva  ;  to  scratch  ;  Dut.  rijven ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  riban  ;  Ger.  rciben.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  split,  to  cleave,  to  rend 
asunder  forcibly, 

"  A  bolt  that  Bhoolil  but  rive  an  oak." 

Sh-jkfsp. :  Coriolijnus,  w.  & 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  riven,  split,  or  reofe 
asunder;  to  open. 

"  And  now— 0  I  woold  that  earth  would  Ww 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive." 

Scott :  Rokeby.  v.  «. 

*  rive  (2),  •  ryve,  v.i.    [Arrive.]    To  sail  to ; 

to  come,  to  arrive. 

rive,  s.     [Rive  (1),  v.]    A  rift,  a  split,  a  rent, 

a  tear. 


boil,  boj^ ;  po%t,  j6^\ ;  cat,  9ell,  cbortLS,  9liln,  ben^h ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  tills ;  sin,  a§ ;  escpect,  Xenophon,  e^ist,    ph  =  t 
•«lan,  -tian  =  sham,     tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tloa,  ~9lon  -  g*»""     -oious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus,    -hie,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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riv'-eL  f.(.  (A.8.  9m;iiai  =  to  wrinkle,  a 
ft-equlnt.  from  ru'e(q.v.);  Dat.  ™yefe..,  ru»- 
/clf't.l  To  contract  into  wrinkles  ;  to  wimkle, 
to  cuirugate,  to  pucker. 

••  Wbilo  every  worm  lndu»tr[ijiuly  »f»T"  „  „ 

•riV-cl,  *  riV-el-mg  (1),  *ryv-cl-ing,  ». 

(BIVEL,  v.]    A  wrinkle. 

"  It  had  110  mm   no  niueH«i;--'rvdifi :   Ep"* 
Item,  V. 


rlvel— rivet 


■  riV-el-ing  (2),  ».    [Rivel,  «.] 


•  riV-el-tog  (3),  s.  [Eng.  nve(,r) ;  dimm.  .suff. 
■liM  i  A  little  river ;  a  rivulet,  a  streamlet, 
t  brook.     (Prob.  a  misprint  for  rmrhrnj.) 

"Wtlch  .a  iMiue  floud.  from  .mallest  carreuU  flow, 
t»rtves"rV«e»ts  to  th'ri»eIinjIJ  below-  .     „  ,,, 

•riV-el-ing  (3),  s.  (A.S.  Ti/inj.l  A  rough 
"nd  if  shot,  ormerly  worn  by  the  Scotch,  to 
whom,  for  tlmt  reason,  the  term  itself  was 
«ometimea  applied  in  contempt. 

"  Sam  es  left  na  thing         ^ 
Boute  his  rivyn  Tival\t>iJ. 

Wrights  l-otuical  *»(».  P-  »»• 

riven,  pa-  Tar.  or  a.    [Rive,  v.] 


riV-6r  (1),  »•    [Eng.  ri«>  (1),  v.;  -cr.]    One 
who  rives  or  rends.  .  ., 

";r;ef  'lie  o"'^  meaning  \vas  a  shore  or 
viink  from  Low  Lat.  nj)a™  =  0)  tie  sea- 
S,aba"k,  (2)arWer:  proi^^fem  ofrtj^r™ 

—  rinkrian  (Q.v. ) ;  Sp-  ri*«ra  =  a  snore,  a  sea 
rJirPoS    rii«ra  =  a   meadow  near   the 
S  of  a  river;    ribeiro  =  a   brook;    Ital. 
^^a\=  a  sea-shire,  a  bank,  a  nver.) 
1.  Ordina-ry  Language : 
1    Ut. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
Z.  Fig. :   A  large  and  abundant  stream ;  a 

""^■'Xr!  o7w.ter  mu  f-™  .»'"=!"«■  '»»""•'  ""' 
keep  not  thy  l»w."-ft»'™  c^i^  "«■ 

IL  Technically: 

1    Geoa  ■  A  largo  stream  of  wat<!r  flowing 

over  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's  snrface, 

S^d  disdiar^Sil  itself  into  the  sea,  a  lake 

rmarsh,  or  another  river.  A  river  is  generally 

ITuim  of  considerable  size  formed  by  the 

mton  of  several  brooks,  streams,  or  rivu  ets 

When  several  streams  join,  so  as  to  produce 

Triver  of  considerable  size,  this  hist  is  called 

?he  principal  river,  and  the  minor  rivers  of 

whicH  is^omposed  are  called  its  W'^^^^^^^ 

•ffluents    branches,  or  feeders.     The  distnct 

Sfainrf  by  such  a  i-tem  of  streams  or^rivers 

is  termed  a  river-basin  (q.v.).     Biveisgene 

rllly  have  their  sources  iM  springs,  or  from 

Se  gradu.-d  melting  of  tlie  snow  and  >oe  which 

nernetually  cover  the  summits  of  the  mosc 

Kte  1    anges  of  mountains.    The  channel 

or  civity  in  which  a  river  flows  is  called  its 

Sed  ai  d  the  solid  land  whidi  borders  the  bed 

fs  its  banks.    The  termination  of  the  course 

of  a  river,  or  where  it  discharges  itself  into 

tte  sea,  another  river,  &c.,  is  called  its  mouth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  and 

area  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  :— 

Length  In       Area  of  Bonn. 
miJ«*.  Sq.  miles. 

mj^^ppl,wlthMl..oari    4,100  |.290,0OO 

Amazra'  '.'.'.'.'.'■  silOO  2.230.0OO 

Obi  .    .    .    .    .  3.200  1,190.000 

Vanj-tee-K  ane  ....  8,200  689.000 

?m?se    .  .     .          ...  3  200  880.000 

Lena  .....  2  900  912,000 

iSi'  ;    .    .     .  2,800  W3.000 

cSi™  .     ;    ;    .    .  2.600  1,510,000 

iSS  :::::.■  2.6>>»     ^  i.*?'"™ 

Darwin  {Desant  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch  vi.)  con- 
rtde?e.l  rivers  as  harbours  of  refuge  tor  certain 
fishes,  and  as  standing  to  the  ocean  in  the 
same  relation  as  islands  do  to  continents. 

2  GeoL  :  Rivers  may  in  some  cases  be  aided 
in  ho^wing  out  then-  beds  by  existing  ravines 
rnd°^snres!  in  others  their  whole  channel  is 
scooped  out  bv  themselves.  The  most  rapid 
mov°r.nent  of  the  water  is  at  the  surface  /ric- 
tion  ret-irding  the  lower  and  lateral  eur«nts 
A  velocity  of  three  inches  per  second  at  the 
bottom  is  sufficient  to  tear  up  fine  clay,  six 
inches  per  second  fine  sand,  twelve  inches  per 
second  flue  gravel,  and  three  feet  per  second 
l?ones  as  la/g e  as  an  egg.  Hence  the  Uansijort^ 
in"  power  of  a  river  is  enormous,  especially 
when  in  flood.  The  material  carried  forward 
£  deposited  in  the  estuary  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream,  and  tends  to  form  a  delta  (q.v.). 
Rivers  have  existed  in  all  geological  periods 
one  is  traceable  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 


3  Law  •  Rivers  ore  distinguished  aa  navi- 
gable ami  non-uavi^able :  the  former  beixig 
the  property  of  the  »tate,  and  subject  to  stale 
]nrisd™tiou;  the  latter  the  property  of  those 
iSrough  whose  lauds  they  flow.  lu'P.""- 
meiits  in  many  of  our  iiilaud  navigable  nvers, 
by  m«°s  of  dams  and  locks,  are  now  being 
nfa°  by  the  Goveruniont  at  public  expense^ 
?l"  Ohio  and  some  of  it»  tributaries  hav^  been 
greatly  improved  by  thui  method  during  the 
last  few  years. 
river-basin,  s.  [Basin,  s.,  B.  II.  2.  (6).] 
river-bed,  river-cOiannel,*  The  bed, 
bottom,  or  channel  of  a  nver 

river-bnllbead,  s. 

hhlluj.:   Cottus  gobio,  the   MiUer's  thumb 
(q.v.). 

rlver-crab,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Thellihusa  (q.v.). 
river-craft,  s.      Small  craft  or  vessels 
which  ply  on  rivers,  but  do  not  put  out  to  sea. 

river-crayfish,  s. 

Zool.  :  AsUicus  JlftviatilU. 
river-deity,  s. 

Compar.  Xelig. :  A  river-god  (q.v.). 
■•  Praying  tlie  ri^er-Jcin/  to  lot  them  croim."— JV'"' ■' 
iViin.  Cuii:  led.  187S1,  ii.  210. 

river-delta,  s.    [Delta.] 
river-dolpbins,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  family  Platanistidae  (q.T.). 

*  river -dragon,  s.  A  crocodile.  (So 
called  by  Milton  (P.  L..  xu.  191),  in  allusion 
to  Ezekiel  xxix.  3.) 


river-driver,  s.  A  name  given  by  lumber- 
men to  one  whose  business  is  to  conduct  logs 
down  running  streams. 

•  river-ducks,  s.  pU 

Ornith. :  The  Anatin.Tj.     (Suiaiiuo*.) 
river-god,  s.  ,        , 

Compar.  Belig. :  A  river  pcrsomlied,  and 
worshipped  as  a  deity.  [Watee-worship.] 
'  ••  odyBseu.  invokes  the  river  of.Scherla;  Skaman- 
dros  had  bis  i.riest  and  Spercheios  Vj^JtSl.^ 
Morlfloo  ™  done  to  tli«2™' »',  HtS^I-'i,"",?  '^■ 
fod  Acbelooa. '-rsiol-;  Prm.  CuU.  (ed.  1B73I.  U.  Jia. 

river-hog,  s. 

Zool  ■  The  genus  Potamochoerus,  sometimes 
called  Bush-hogs.  Potomoc/insrus  penicillatus  is 
the  Red  River-hog. 

river-horse,  s. 

Zool.  ■  Hippopotamus  amphibius. 

■■  Thev  ape  the  r^Kr-horse  and  the  cPocodUe.  those 
elected  iShabitanta  oi  th.  Kae."-ro»n»:  XMe.  ox 
the  paraphrase  of  Job. 


river-ice,  s. 

Geol.,  ic. :  Ice  floating  down  a  nver.  It  is 
canable  of  carrying  with  it,  or  moving  forward, 
m>t  merdy  grivefand  pebbles,  but  boulders 
of  large  size. 

river-Jack  Viper,  s.  „   ,  .,. 

Zool  ■  Vipera  rhinoceros,  from  West  Africa. 
Tlie  head  is  flat,  mtli  a  longish  horu  on  each 
Zl  o  the  snout.  In  captix^ty  it  is  very  mu- 
table, and  pi.fl-s  itself  out  and  l''«^?,,^?[9«'y 
when  visitors  approach  the  case  in  which  it  is 
confined. 
river -lamprey,  s. 

Jchthy:  Petromyzon Jluviatilis. 

river-limpet,  s. 

ZooJ.  :  The  genus  Ancylus  (q.v.). 
river-meadow,  ».     A  meadow  on  the 
bank  of  a  river. 
river-mussel,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Unio  (q.T.). 
river  of  death,  s. 

C v.,n,.«r.  Rdigions  :  An  expression  frequently 
met  with  in  anthropologi.al  writings  and 
derived  from  the  fact  that,  in  very  many  forms 
of  eligion,  the  passage  from  the  present  to 
anoUier  stite  of  existence  is  thought  to  be 
effectS  bf  the  actual  crossing  of  a  nver.  The 
helM  existed  in  classical  times  cf.  V-rg.  fri 
vi  m  145,  with  Od.  ^l.  22),  and  is  very  widely 
Ipr  ad  among  races  of  low  culture  in  the 
nieseut  day  (i'l/ior :  Prim.  Cidt.,  ch  xii.,  xiii.). 
Allusions  in  Christian  allegory  and  hyranology 
w  ch  seem  to  embody  this  notion,  probably 
Te  er  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Jews 
before  entering  the  Land  of  Promise. 


river-plain,  «.    A  plain  by  a  river. 
river-shrew,  s. 

Zool. ;  Potamogale  velox. 
river-side,  s.    The  bank  oi  a  nver. 
river-snail,  s. 

Zool. :  paludiua  vivipan^ 
river-terrace,  s. 

Geol. :  A  terrace  along  the  Bide  of  a  river. 
There  is  a  steep  cUfl  a  tew  yards  high  sup- 
porting a  flat  terrace,  corres| loiiding  in  appear- 
ance to  the  adjacent  alluvial  plain.  Tlie 
terrace  is  apparently  horizonbd,  but  reaUy  has 
a  slope  corresponding  to  that  of  the  nver. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  sucli  terraces  exist 
one  above  the  other.  Tliey  are  produced  by 
the  slow  and  intermittent  upheaval  of  the 
land.    i,Lydl.) 

river-tortoise,  s.    [Maesh-toetoise.! 

river-wall,  s. 

jivdr.-mg. :  A  wall  made  to  confine  a  river 
within  dennite  bounds,  eillier  (1)  to  prevent 
denudation  or  erosion  ol  the  banks;  (.!)«> 
nrevent  o\-crflow  of  the  land  adjacent;  or  (3) 
to  concentrate  the  force  of  the  stream  within 
a  smaller  sectional  area  for  the  purpose  of 
deepening  a  navigable  channel. 

river-water,  s.  The  water  of  a  river,  u 
distinguished  from  spring-water,  i:c 

river-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Podostemon.    (,Amer.) 

♦riv'-er,  v.i.  [River,  s.]  To  hawk  by  a 
river  ;  to  fly  hawks  at  river  fowh 

•  riV-er-ain,  a.  JFr.]  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  a 
river  ;  situated  on  or  near  to  a  river  ;  border- 
ing on  a  river. 

•■  General  Prendergast  has  made  short  "ork  ol  toe 
ions  t^SS  of  ri.era.n  deleneea  kno>vn  a,  the  Menhl. 
poaitiou.'-iuiiff  relegrapK  Nov.  1».  l«es. 

•  riv'-cr-et,  s.  [Eng.  riner,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff. 
.e(.]    A  little  river  ;  a  rivulet,  a  stream. 

••  Whose  violet  vems  in  branched  ri«<-r«s  flo'-" 

Draylon  .  Daroni  Wars.  vi.  M. 

•  riv'-cr-hood,  s.  (Eng.  rim,  s. ;  -Aooi) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  nver.    (Hugh 

Miller,  in  Annandale.) 

•  riv'-er-ine,  o.    [Rfveeain.] 

•  riv-er-ling,  s.  [Eng.  river;  dimin.  auff. 
-ling.]    A  little  river,  a  stream. 

"  AU  her  hidden  crystall  rioerUngs." 
8,U,tti^.-Du  Bartas.  third  day,  first  week.  Ua 

riv'-er-y,  a.    [Eng.  river,  s. ;  -J/.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  rivers;  resembling 

"^.':B;ancbe^d  with   H-.^y^.i-;    -™S*«.  JJ*' 

2.  Abounding  in  rivers. 
riv'-et,  •  rev-et,  v.t.    [Rivet  (1),  «.]    [Fr. 

i-ii'er.  1 
L  Literally 
1.  To  fasten  with  a  rivet  or  rivets. 

"Th*ir  irraaves and  pouldTons  others  rivet  faet" 
,.    Their graave* ttuu  e     ^^^^,^,„  .  tiaro^is  Hare,  U. 

2   To  clinch  ;  to  fasten  firmly. 

•■  In  ri,etti„g.  the  pin  you  rire(  in  .honld  rt^id  nf 
right  to  the  place  you  nvet  it  u,<,u.-.«o«on. 
II   Fig. :  To  fix  or  fasten  firmly. 
••  Toil  on  from  watch  to  watch,  bidding  my  eye. 
F^tri-etted  on  science.  •'•«;;,_'J.*;;,  .  g^,^„^  (fl. 

riv'-et  (1)  *  rev-et,  *  ryv-et,  s.    [Jr.,  from 
"^«*  =to  rivet  ;  aw-ord  probably  of  Scnndma- 
"rn  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  rlfa  =  to  tack  togeUier.) 
A  short  bolt  with  a  flat  or  rose  head,  em- 
ployed for  uniting  two  plates  or  thin  pieces  ot 
material       The  stub  end  is  swaged   to   pie- 
"entrts  withdrawal.     When  used  for  joming 
nieces  of  leather,  as  in  making  belting,  an 
Edar  disc,  termed  a  burr,  is  r'a^d  ove 
this  end  previous  to  swaging,  in  order  to  gie 
a  neater  bearing.     Rivets  are  cut  from  round 
mSro'ls,  and"f„rmed  by  special  nmehinery 
?n  dieting  iron  plates  together,  a^  in^o.lers 
tanks,  &c.,  the  rivet  is  made  red  .hot    and 
while  a  sledge  is  held  against  Uie  head,  the 
Tnd  is  swaged  down  by  striking  d-re^t  y  w^th 
a  riveting-hammer,  or  a  species  of  die  called  a 
Ina  ..head  is  interposed.     In  "veUng  together 
wooden    surfaces,  they    ^'■^'^y  ^J'^^^,^ 
metallic  plate,  or  washers  may  be  placed  unaer 
Sie  teadind  the  swaged  burr,  to  prevent  the 
indentation  of  the  wood. 

•'  Ri^et  of  steel  and  iron  clasp_ 


of  the  Forest  of  Dean. ^^ ^ , -_  —     :;       ^jrmarine  •  go  pot. 


rivet— roadster 
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rivet-boy,  s.  The  boy  employed  in  the 
opt'i-ution  of  riveting  co  take  the  rivets  from 
the  furnace. 

rivet-cutter,  s.  A  jaw  tool  for  cutting 
off  Hush  the  stub  ends  of  rivets  or  bolts. 

rlvet-bearth,  s.  A  sluiUow,  round  fuel- 
tniy,  mounted  on  three  legs,  and  havin;:;  a 
circular  bellows  beneath  it  for  blowing  the  tire 
in  wliich  rivets  are  made  red-hot. 

rivet-joint,  s.  A  joint  formed  by  a  rivet 
or  rivets. 

•riv'~et  (2>,  s.     [EtjTii.  doubtful.]     Bearded 
wheat.    (Tusser:  Hicsbandrie,  p.  49.) 

riV-et-er,  s.     [Eng.  Hvet^  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
rivettf. 

riV-et-ing,  rfv'-ett-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a. 
A^  &  S,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sxihstaTitivt : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  fastening  with  a 
rivet  or  rivets. 

2.  A  set  of  rivets  taken  collectively. 

riveting-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  for 
swaging  a  rivet  wiien  in  position.  It  has 
a  long,  flat-faced  liead  and  a  narrow  poen. 

riveting-machine,  s. 

Boiler-viaking :  A  ni.ichine  in  which  the 
operation  of  rivetin;:;  boiler  or  other  metallic 
plates  is  performed  by  steam-power. 

riveting-set,  s.  A  punch  with  a  hollow 
fees',  used  fur  swaging  the  head  of  rivets, 

nV-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Rive  (1),  v.] 

riving-knife,  s. 

Coopering:  A  frow  (q.v.). 

riving-machine,  5.  A  machine  for  split- 
ting wood  in  the  direction  of  the  grain;  for 
hoops,  staves,  splints,  as  the  case  may  be. 

•  ri'-v6,  interj.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    An  excla- 
mation in  Bacchanalian  revelry. 


n'-v6se,  a.    (Lat.  riims  =  a  river. J 

Zoo/.,  /fc.  ;  Having  furrows  more  or  less 
sinuate  like  the  course  of  a  river. 

ri'-v6-tite,  s.  [After  Prof.  Rivot,  of  Paris ; 
sulf.  -ite  QIin.).\ 

Min.  :  A  very  compact  amorphous  mineral 
of  a  yellowish  to  grayish-green  colour.  Hard- 
ness, 3-5  to  -4 ;  sp.  gr.  3'o5  to  3"62 ;  fracture 
uneven,  fragile.  An  analysis  yielded  :  anti- 
monic  acid,  42'0 ;  protoxide  of  silver,  I'lS; 
protoxide  of  copper,  39'50  ;  carbonic  acid, 
21*0;  lime,  a  trace,  from  which  the  formula 
2Sb05  +  4(CuO,AgO)C<J2  is  calculated. 

riv'-n-let,  s.    [Lat.  rivulus,  dimin.  from  Hvm 

=■  a'river.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  stream  ;  a  brook,  a 
sti'eamlet. 

"The  shades  .  .  . 
Through  which  me  to  refresh  the  gentle  rimUett  run." 
Drayton:  ilutes  Elyiiinn,  Njiuph.  6. 

n.  Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth, 
Emmelesia  ajjinitata. 

tiV-U-lin,    $.      [Mod.    Lat.    rivul(a);    -in 

(C7icm.).J 

Cfifiiu  :  A  mucilaginous  substance  obtained 
from  a  freshwater  alga,  Rivula  tuherosa. 

*  riX-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  rimtio,  fi-om  rixatus, 
pa.  par.  of  rlxor  =  io  brawl,  to  quarrel.)  A 
brawl,  a  quarreh 

•  rix-a'-trix,  s.  [Rixation.]  A  quarrelsome, 
brawling  woman  ;  a  common  scold. 

rix'-ddl-lar,  s.  [Dan.  rlJl.-.-^dctalder,  rigsdcUer  ; 
Sw.  rtk^ihilrr ;  G'T.  reich^-thater,  from  reichs, 
genit.  of  j-<tc/i  =  an  empire,  and  thaler  =.^  dol- 
lar (q.v.).] 

1.  A  silver  coin  made  at  the  British  mint 
for  use  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  valued 
at  Is,  6d.,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  fanams 
of  l^d.  each. 

2.  A  silver  coin  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  divided  into  eight  schillings,  and  worth 
about  Is.  6d.  sterling. 

riz'-om,  s.    CRhizome.] 

Her. :  The  grain  of  oats,  agreeing  with  the 
ear  of  other  corn. 


riz'-zered,  a,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  n.ilf-dried 
aud  salted  :  as,  rizzcred  lish.    {Scotch,) 

roa^h  (1),  •  roche,  s.  [A.S.  rtohke,  reohclu  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  rog  =  a  ray  ;  O.  Dut.  mch,  =  a 
skate  ;  Dan.  rokke  :=  a.  ray  ;  Sw.  rocka  ;  Ger. 
roche ;  Lat.  raia  =  a  ray.) 

Ichthy. :  hextcUciisrutilu;/.  common  through- 
out Europe  noiUi  of  the  Alps,  aud  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the 
Caspian.  Colour  moat  brilliant  at  spawning- 
time,  especially  in  males.  Upper  part  of  body 
bluish  -green,  inclining  to  black ;  sides, 
brighter,  sometimes  silven,--yeilnwish  ;  belly 
silvery-white  ;  ventrals  and  anals  red  ;  dorsal 
and  caudal  gray,  with  red  spots,  and  often 
with  a  blackish  border.  Length  about  ten 
inches,  but  large  specimens  may  measure 
fifteen.  Roaeli  are  gregarious,  and  associate 
with  Bream  and  Rudd,  often  breeding  with 
tliom.  They  are  not  much  esteemed  as  food 
fish  in  England ;  in  Russia  dried  roach  is  a 
national  dish,  and  the  roe  of  the  Caspian 
Roach  is  made  into  caviare,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  anuually  exported. 

^  As  sound  as  a  roach:  Perfectly  sound. 
(Perhaps  a  corrupt,  of  Fr.  roche  =  a  rock.) 

"The  Roach  Bpawns  in  April  and  May  iu  Prussia, 
May  io  Austria,  and  June  m  Eiiglaud,  when  the  scales 
o(  the  male  Viecome  mugh.  The  hshes  theu  assemhle 
ill  weedy  places  iu  shoals,  aud  exhibit  those  lively 
moveuieuta  which  have  given  rise  to  tlie  adage,  'As 
cound  as  a  roach.'  It  U  uot  often  safe  to  dei>etid  on 
medisBval  etymology,  but  It  had  been  supposed  that 
the  Roach  whs  iucapable  of  becoming  diseitseil,  and  was 
hence  named  after  St  Bocii,  the  legendary  £scuta- 
piu»."—Seelejf  :  Preth-toater  Fiahes  of  Europe,  p.  H8. 

r6a9h(2),  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Nant. :  The  upwardcurveof  thefootof  asail, 
made  in  order  to  clear  the  stays,  spars,  &c. 

r6a9h  (3),  s.    [See  de£]    A  cockroach  (q.v.). 

r6a9h  (4),  r69he,  s. •  [Fr.  roche  =  a  rock.] 
"  1.  A  rock.    {Palsgrave.) 

2.  Refuse  gritty  stone,  or  a  bed  in  position 
resembling  it.  The  highest  bed  in  the  Port- 
land Oolite  is  called  the  Roach  bed.  {Ether- 
idge.) 

road,  *  rode«  *  roode,  s.  [A.S.  rod  =  a 
journey,  an  expedition,  a  road,  from  rdd,  pa.  t. 
of  rUlaii  =  to  ride.  liaid  and  road  are  thus 
doublets.] 

*  1.  An  incursion,  an  expedition,  a  raid. 

"  The  Scot  who  will  make  road,  upon  u&" 

Shakesp:  Henry  J'.,  tl 

*  2.  The  act  of  riding  ;  a  journey,  a  ride. 

"  With  easy  roatls  he'  came  to  Leicester." 

:ihake3p. :  Henry  YiH.,  iv.  2 

3.  An  open  way  or  public  passage  ;  a  way 
for  passengers  ;  ground  appropriated  to  public 
traffic,  and  forming  a  line  of  communication 
between  one  city,  town,  or  place  and  another 
for  foot-passengers,  vehicles,  cattle,  &c. 
Roads  are  variously  constructed,  according 
to  the  state  of  civilization  and  resources  of  the 
country  through  which  they  pass,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  traffic 
to  be  provided  for  by  them.  [Macadam, 
Turnpike,  Street.]  As  a  generic  term  road 
includes  highways,  streets,  lanes,  &c.  The 
Romans  were  the  great  constnictors  of  roads 
among  the  ancients  ;  their  roads  were  pave- 
ments resting  on  a  foundation  of  rough  stones 
consolidated  into  one  mass  by  liquid  mortar 
or  grout.  The  four  gieat  Roman  roads  iu 
Britain  were  : — 

1.  Watllng  street ;  from  Kent,  by  way  of  London, 
to  CarJiitan  Bay,  in  Wale^i. 

2.  Ikenild  Strei't;  from  St.  David's,  Walwi.  bv  way 
of  Biniiiuvltam.  Derby,  aud  York,  to  Tynemoutli. 

3.  Foase AVay  ;  (rum  Cornwall  to  Lincoln. 

4.  Ermin  Street ;  from  St.  David's  to  Southampton. 

4.  A  place  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore  ;  a  roadstead. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  Peering  in  maps  for  porta  and  ro'iiU." 

Sliakcsfi.  :  Merchmit  ./  I  enice,  1.  1, 

5.  A  means  of  access  or  approach  ;  a  path. 

"  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road; 
But  looks  through  Niituro  up  to  Nature's  God." 
Pope:  Etsay  on  JJan,  iv.  331. 

11(1)  Byroad:  By  walking  or  riding  along 
the  highway,  as  distinguished  from  travelling 
by  sea  or  by  rait 

(2)  On  tlie  road:  Passing,  travelling. 

(3)  To  take  the  road :  To  set  out  on  a  journey. 

(4)  To  take  to  the  road :  To  become  a  high- 
way-robber. 

road-agent,  ».   a  highwayman.  (Local.) 

road-bed,  s. 

1.  Rail. -eng.  :    The  bed  or  foundation    ^n 


which  the  superstructure  of  a  railway  rest* 
The  substructure  of  the  way  consi.-it.s  of  the 
embankment,  bridges,  pUing,  ballast,  &c.,and 
suppoita  the  supL-rstructure,  which  consists 
of  the  rails,  ties,  chairs,  frogs,  crossings,  iic 

2.  Cir.'fJig. :  In  cumnion  roads,  the  whole 
materiul  laid  in  place  and  ready  for  travel. 

"  The  roa^l  Id  Eti^luud  In  nUnys  well  kept,  the  road- 
bed is  of  ton  Ilka  aruck."— AurruufrAj;  Pepttcton,  p.  148. 

road-book,  «.    a  traveller'a  guide>book 

of  towns,  distances,  Ac. 

•  road-harrow,  s.  A  machine  for  drag- 
ging over  roads  wlicn  they  are  much  out  of 
repair,  to  n-placc  the  stones,  gravel,  Ac,  dis- 
turbed by  the  trallic. 

road  -  locomotive,  s.  A  locomotive 
adajtted  to  run  on  common  roads. 

road-metal,  s.  [Metal,  «.,  A.  II.  1.  (1).] 

road-roller,  s.  A  heavy  cylinder  used 
for  compacting  the  surfacea  of  roads. 

road-runner,  s. 

Ornith. :  Geococcyx  cali/omianus.  Its  power* 
of  running  are  so  great  tliat  it  is  often  hunted 
on  horseback. 

road-scraper,  s.  A  machme  for  scrap- 
ing or  cleaning  roads. 

*  road-steamer,  s.    A  road-locomotive. 

road-sulky,  s.  A  light  vehicle  or  trap 
accommodating  only  one  person.    [Sulkt,  a.] 

road  -  surveyor,  s.  A  public  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  supervise  the  roads  in  a  dis- 
trict, and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  order. 

t  road-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Plant^o,  especially  Plantago 
major,  whicli  gmws  on  hard  roads. 

road-worthy,  o.     Fit  for  the  road  or 

travelling. 

road,  rode,  v.t.  &  t.    (Etynu  doubtful,  per- 
liaps  from  rood,  s.  (q.v.),  or  from  Lat.  roto  = 
to  revolve,  througli  Fr.  r6der,  or  Sp.  rodear. 
Cf.  Notes  <&  Queries,  6th  ser.,  xi.  316.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  rouse. 

■'  When  pursued  or  roaded  by  a  dog,  they  may  bt 
raised  ouce."—\yiUon  &  Boii'iparte:  American  Ornt- 
thology  (ea  1332).  ilL  12.    (Note.) 

B*  III tra nsiti ve : 

1.  (See  extract). 

"  A  good  retriOTer  .  .  .  who  will  road  or  follow  ths 
foot-sceut  of  game  welL" — iJeyrick :  *S<mie  Dogt  ^ 
Sportivg  Dogs,  p.  93. 

2.  To  fly  in  a  body. 

"  To  shoot  wildfowl  roding  In.  half  an  hour  after 
Bunset,"— A'ofcj  *  yiiffi-?e«,  6th  aer.,  xL  188. 

*  road'-less,  a.    [Eng.  road;  -less.)    Destitute 
of  roads. 

"  Marcliinj  often  across  a  roadlets  coantry  as  feat  aa 
sepoys  iu  retreat." — St.  Jamei's  Oitzetle,  Jan.  ^6,  1886. 

road'-man,  s.      [Eng.   road,   and  man.]     A 
man  who  works  upon  the  roads. 

road'-side,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  road,  and  side.] 

A.  As  S7fbst. :  The  side  or  borders  of  a  road. 

"  By  the  roadsid-'  fell  aud  iwrished. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life  1" 

Longfellow:  J-'ootstepi  qf  AngeU. 

B.  As  adj. :  Situated  or  being  on  the  side 
of  a  road. 

"  H'latUide  waste,  roadside  itasttire,  and  roadside 
tnrf  belong  presumably  to  the  adjoining  laudowuer." 
—Field,  Oct.  17.  1885. 

road'-stead,  s.    [Eng.  road  and  stead.]    The 
same  as  Road,  s.,  4. 

"  Curse"  the  roa/Ufcnd,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  moruiug  lilts  the  nail." 

Scott :  Hokeby,  IL  Ift 

road'-Ster,  s.     [Eng.  road;  suff.  -strr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  horse  well  fitted  for  travelling,  or  com* 
monly  employed  in  travelling,  specif,  applied 
to  a  trotter. 

2.  One  who  is  much  accustomed  to  driving ; 
a  coach -driver. 

3.  One  who  rides  along  the  roads  instead  of 
following  the  hounds  across  country.  {Hunt 
Slang.) 

"  Once  In  a  way  the  roadstrr*  and  shirkers  are  dl»- 
tlnctly  favoured.  —/*(V?rf,  April  4,  ISBS. 

4.  A  tricycle  or  bicycle  built  more  heavily 
than  one  for  racing  purposes,  to  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  travelling  on  the  high  road. 

"  It  was  a  Bubfltautial  rDad4ilrr."~Pietd,  Dec  6,  ISBi. 

n.  Navt.  :  A  vessel  which  works  by  tides, 
and  seeks  some  known  road  to  await  turn  of 
tide  and  change  of  wind.     (Smyth.) 


hSU,  boj^ ;  poUt,  jo^l ;  cat,  9CII.  chorus,  9hin,  henph ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist.    -In^ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -^on  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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roadway— robber 


road  -way.  •  rode' -way,  s.  [Eng.  rood,  and 
wm.\  A  higliwaj,  a  load  ;  espee.  the  part  of 
«  highway  used  by  vehicles,  horses,  «c. 

■■  Never  a  man'.  tLousht  in  the  world  keei>«  tlie 
,»..?»"rbetter  thau  tlu.ie.-Siateip.  .■  3  «e.,rv  /I .. 
1L2. 

roam,  •  ram-en.  •  rom-cn,  ^.i.  &  «•  [EtS"; 
doubtful.  Skeat  suggests  a  theoretical  A.». 
rdmiaii  (not  fouiid)=  to  stretch  after  ;  henee, 
to  seek,  to  journey  or  rove  about ;  ct.  u.  n. 
Ger.  rdiiuJii,  riman  =  to  aim  at,  to  strive  after. 
"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  use  of  the 
word  was  largely  and  early  iiiHuenced  by  the 
word  Rome,  on  account  of  the  frequent  pil- 
grimages to  it"  (Skeat).} 

A.  Inlrans. :  To  wander  about  without  any 
dettnite  purpose,  object,  or  direction  ;  to  rove 
about,  to  ramble. 

■■  How  eager  are  my  thoughts  to  roam 
lu  quest  of  what  they  love  ! 

Cowper :  lllnty  Hiimns,  XIU. 

B.  Trails. :   To  range,  to  wander,  to  rove 

'  "  Now  Bhe  rort»rtJ 

The  dreary  waste."         C.Mp^ :  Talk.  1.  St6. 

•roam,  s.     (Roam,  v.\    The  act  of  roaming, 

roving,  or  waniiering  ;  a  ramble. 

-  Th.  boundle^i  .pace,  through  "!"J,»  t^^"',f^  S'" 
Their  restlesa  roam.'       ioung  :  Aight  ThougliU.  ii. 

roam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  roam,  v.  ;  -er.)  One  who 
roams  or  roves  about ;  a  rover,  a  wanderer,  a 
vagrant. 

roan.  *  roano,  *  roen.  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  nuin 
(Fr  rouan),  a  word  of  unknown  origin;  cL  bp. 
nam  =  roan  ;  Ital.  roaiw,  rovano.] 

A.  Asadj  ■  Of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  dark  colour, 
with  spots  of  gray  or  white  thickly  inter- 
spersed :  now  generally  used  of  a  mixed  colour 
liaving  a  decided  shade  of  red.  (Applied  to 
horses  or  cattle.) 

'■  How  shall  I  auawer  hue  and  cry 
For  a  roan  gelding,  twelve  hauda  liighT 

Butter :  Eudibrax.  u.  1 

B.  ^s  siihstaiitlvi: 

1.  A  roan  colour ;  the  colour  described  in  A. 
%  An  animal,  especially  a  horse,  of  a  roan 

colour.  ,         .. 

■■  Proud,  prancing  on  his  roan. 
Byron :  Ertgliift  Bards  *  Scotch  Revteaers. 

3  Leather :  Sheepskin  tanned  with  sumach  ; 
the'  process  is  similar  in  its  details  to  that 
employed  for  morocco  leather,  but  lacks  the 
eraining  given  to  the  morocco  by  the  grooved 
?ollers  in  the  finishing.  It  is  used  largely  for 
bookbinding  and  sometimes  for  shoes. 
roan-antelope,  s. 

Zool  ■  .€.goceros  leticitphtms,  from  the  open 
plains  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  six  feet 
Ion<'  forty  inches  high  at  the  shoulder; 
heavily  built,  with  upright  mane  long  ears, 
and  scimetar-shaped  horns ;  hide  black,  which 
colour  renected  through  the  ashy-gray  gives 
the  animal  its  popular  Dutch  name  Blauw-boc 
(Blue  Buck). 
roan,  s.    (Rowan.] 

roar.  Tore,  v.i.  &  (.    [A.S.  rdrion;  cogn. 
with  M    H.   Ger.  rerfii;  Dut.    reeren.     From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  tatro  =  to  bark  ;  Sansc. 
rd  =  to  bellow.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Ordinal'!/  Ixingiiage : 
1    To  cry  with  a  loud  continued  voice  ;  to 
bellow,  as  a  beast ;  to  shout.  (.fcrcoiioMi.  15.) 
a.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  pain  or  distress. 
•■  Thereat  he  rortd  for  exceeding  palne/' 

Spenser ;  f.  V-.  L  Tin.  17. 

3  To  make  a  loud,  continued,  and  confused 
noise,  as  the  waves,  the  wind,  a  crowd  of 
people,  or  the  like. 

••  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  divided  the  Bea.  whose 
waves  roared."^ltai'jh  li.  15. 

4.  To  laugh  out  loudly  and  continuously  ; 
to  shout  in  laughter. 
•  5.  To  act  riotously.    (Roabino-bots.] 
n.  Vet.  :  To  make  a  loud  noise  in  breath- 
ing.    [BOARIXQ,  s.,  2.) 

B    Trans. :  To  shout  out  loudly;  to  cry 
aloud  ;  to  call  out  or  proclaim  loudly. 
'*«o/ir  these  accusations  forth." 

.•^haketp.  ■  I  Benrv  VI.,  UL  I. 

roar,  *rore,  .1.    (Roar,  v.] 

1.  A  full  loud  cry  or  noise,  as  the  cry  of  a 
beast ;  a  shout. 

■•  The  roflr  of  a  whole  herd  of  lions." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest.  iL  I. 

B.  Tlie  crj',  as  of  a  person  in  pain  or  distress. 
8.  A  loud,  continued,  and  confused  sound 


as  of  the  waves,  the  wind,  a  crowd  of  persons, 
or  the  like. 

"The  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore" 

Bl/ron  :  Cliltde  Barotd,  Iv.  »6. 
•4.  A  tumult, 

"PeroeiuinghiB  enemies dayly  to  increase  vpou  him, 
and  all  the  countries  about  tu  be  in  a  rore.  —tox. 
Actes.  p.  666. 
5.  A  shout  or  outcry  of  mirth  or  laughter. 

•■  Your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  stt 
the  table  In  a  roar."~Stiakesp.     Bavdet.  V.  L 

roar'-er,  s.    (Eng.  roar,  v.  ;  -er.l 
I.  Oriiiimrji  Language: 
1,  One  who  roars,  shouts,  or  bawls. 

"The  roarer  U  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than  dan. 
gerous.  He  has  no  other  <iualiflcstion  for  a  champ  on 
5f  controversy  than  a  hardened  front  and  a  strong 
voice."— /lamAler.  No.  1*. 

•2.  One  who  acts  riotously;  a  noisy,  riotous 
person. 

■'  A  lady  to  turn  roarer,  and  break  glasses  1  ' 

.Vassinger :  Renegado,  t  3. 

"  3.  A  wave,  a  billow. 

"What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king  !  "— 
Sttakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  I. 

n.  Vet. :  A  broken-winded  horse. 

"if  a  horse  Is  a  roarer  .  '',»  •"I",.""''''' """J' J 
grunting  noise  when  Ukliig  a  fence.  -Stdneg .  Boot 
(^  the  Ei.rse.  p.  69H. 

*  rdar'-le,  a.    [Eobv.] 

roar  -ins. '  ror-lng, "  ror-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.     (Roar,  i'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  jis  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Shouting,  noisy. 

2.  Characterized  by  noise  or  riot ;  riotous. 

"  A  mad  roaring  time."— Burner ;  (Hm  Time. 

n  Fig. :  Going  on  briskly ;  brisk,  active 
highly  successful ;  as,  a  roarin^trade.  (CoUoq. 
or  slang.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1  On!  Lang. :  A  loud,  continued,  or  con- 
fused noise  ;  a  loud  cry,  as  of  a  beast ;  a 
shout,  as  of  laughter.    (Proverbs  xix.  12.) 

2.  Veterinai'y: 

a)  A  peculiar  sound  emitted  during  respira- 
tion by  some  horses,  -n'hen  of  a  chronic  type 
it  most  frequently  arises  froin  a  paralysed 
condition  of  the  dilator  muscles  of  the  left 
side  of  the  windpipe,  and  is  very  often  hered- 
itary.   (Sidney.) 

"Their  horses  make  much  inUBCle    and  roarow  Is 
almost  unknown  among  them."-«lo6e.  Nov.  9.  1»85. 

(2)  The  act  of  breathing  loud.  [(1)J 
^  T/ieroariiij  rwi/ie:  Curling.  (Scotch.) 
•  roarlng-boys,  s.  p'.  An  old  name  for 
a  set  of  noisy,  riotous  rulhaas,  who  infested 
the  streets  of  London  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century.  They  corresponded  to 
the  Mohawks  of  later  times. 

* roar-ing-ly,  adv.    (Eng.  roan'iiji ;  -ly.]    In 
a  roaring  manner. 


roast,  •  rest,  *  roste,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr  rostir 
(Fr  rddV),  from  Ger.  rSsUn  =  io  roast,  from 
rest  =  a  grate,  a  gridiron,  or  from  Irish  roisdri 
=  a  gridiron,  Tustlaini  =  to  roast,  ros(  =  roast 
meat ;  Gael,  rosi,  roist  ;  Wei.  r/.os(io ;  Bret. 
rosta  —  to  roast.  J 

A,  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  cook,  dress,  or  prepare  for  the  table 
by  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  heat,  on  a 
spit,  &c. 

(2)  To  dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat  ; 
as,  To  roast  coffee. 

(3)  To  heat  to  excess  ;  to  heat  violently. 

"  Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire."    SItakesp. :  Bamtel.  11.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  banter,  quiz,  or  chaff  severely  ; 
to  tease  unmercifully.    (CoUoq.) 

"Bishop  Atterbnrs's  roa«iM  lord  Conhigsby  stout 
the  toplclc  of  being  priest-ridden.  -Bp.  Atterbury 
Epistolary  Corretp..  il-  417- 

n  Metatt. :  To  expose,  as  metallic  ores,  to 
a  protracted  heat  below  fusion,  in  order  to 
expel  sulphur,  arsenic,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
&c.,  and  frequently  to  effect  oxidation. 

B.  I lUransitii^e : 

1.  To  cook  or  dress  meat  by  roasting. 

'•  He  coude  rorte.  and  sethe.  and  broile  and  frie.'' 
Cliaacer :  C.  T..  rrol.  319. 

2.  To  become  roasted  or  tit  for  the  table  by 
exposure  to  fire. 


roast,  «.  &  a.     (Roast,  v.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  That  which  is  roasted,  as  « 
joint  of  meat ;  that  lart  of  a  slaughtered 
animal  which  is  chosen  for  roasting,  as  tlie 
shoulder  or  leg  of  mutton,  sirloin  of  beef,  &c. 

"  On  holy  days  an  egg  or  two  at  most. 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roast. 

Druden  :  Cock  *  fox.M. 

B,  As  ndj. :  Roasted  :  as,  roast  beef. 
%  •  (1 )  To  cry  roast  meat :  Not  to  be  able  to 

keep  oue's  good  fortune  to  one's  self. 

(■2)  To  rule  the  roast :  To  have  or  take  the  lead 
or  mastery ;  to  be  master  or  chief.  (Prob. 
for  to  rule  the  most.) 

"  SufTolk.  the  new-made  duke,  that  rtiles  the  roast." 
.•.tMkesp.  -■  2  Benry  PL,  L  L 

roast-beef  plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Iris/a'lidissinm.     [iRts.] 

roast-bitter,  s.  A  peculiar  bitter  prin- 
ciple, contained  in  the  crust  of  burnt  bread, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  roasting  ol 
different  other  organic  substances. 

roast' -er,  ''.    [Eng.  roast :  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  roasts. 
•  2.  A  pig  or  other  animal  or  article  for 
roasting. 

"  We  kept  a  roas(cr  of  the  Backing  pigs."— Biac*- 
tnore  '  iMrttn  Doone.  eh.  1. 

roast -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     (ROAST,  r.l 
roastlng-bed,  s. 

Metnll.  .'  A  Boor  or  bed  of  refractory  sub- 
stance cm  which  ores  are  roasted. 

roastlng-fumaco,  s. 

ilelnll  :  A  furnace  in  which  ore  is  heated  to 
drive  off  the  snlpluir  aixl  other  volatile  par- 
ticles. 

roastlng-Jack.  s. 

Domestic  :  An  old  fashioned  device  for  turn- 
ing the  spit  on  which  meat  was  roasted  before 
an  open  fire. 
*  rob  s  [Fr  ,  from  Sp.  rob,  from  Arab,  rohh  = 
a  syrup  or  jellv  of  fruit.)  The  inspissated 
juice  of  ripe  fruit  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar 
to  the  consistence  of  a  conserve  ;  a  conserve 
of  fruit. 

"  -ITie  conserve  or  rather  the  r,.6  that  Is  made  of 
theiu- ■—  tenner :  I'ia  Recta  ad  I'tr  a.n  /oni7am,  p.  171. 

rob,  "  robbe,  r.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  robber,  rober. 
The  luigiual  sense  was  to  despoil  the  slam  in 
battle,  to  strip,  to  disrobe,  from  O.  Fr.  ro6l«, 
robe  =  a  robe  ;  so  Eng.  reare  (bereave)  is  formed 
in  a  similar  manner,  from  A.S.  r'('4r=  clothing ; 
O.  Sp.  ro6ir;  Sp.  rotar ;  O.  H.  Ger.  roiiion, 
roupi)n:  Ger.  ratiben  ;  Dut.  roven.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  deprive,  strip,  or  jdunder  of  anything 
by  unlawful  force  or  violence,  or  by  secret 
theft;  to  strip  or  deprive  of  anything  by 
stealing  ;  to  deprive  unlawfully. 

"  Thel  robbiden  hym  and  wouudideu  bym  and  wen- 
ten  awey."—  tVyctijfe  :  Lake  x.  30. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage  ;  to  steal  anj-tlnng 
from. 


111.  . 

"  Like  a  thief  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds. 

SItakesp. :  2  Benry  r/,.  1».  It. 

3.  To  deprive,  to  strip. 

"  That  all  the  rest  it  seem'.l  they  roMerf  b^        ., 
Of  bounty,  and  of  beaulie.  and  all  virtui^  rare. 

Spenser  :  F.  t^..  ill  V 1.  *. 

•  i.  To  steal. 

"  To  ro6  love  from  any."      „  ,^.   „  ,   , 
l^lakesp. :  itucJi  Ado  .ibout  Xothtng.  L  a 

B.  /ii(ra)is. .'  To  steal,  to  plunder,  to  pillage. 
"  Men  and  women  slouh.  and    rMed   thrugh  ths 
laud-"  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  38. 

«  rob-altar,  s.    A  sacrilegious  plunderer. 
rob'-and,  rob  -bin,  s.    (For  rope-band.] 

Nttul  ■    A   piece    of    plaited    rope,    called 
sennit,  used  for  fasteniug  tlie  head-rope  of  a 
sail  to  the  jackstay  ;  a  rope-band. 
Bob'-ben  Is'-land  (s  silent.)    (See  def.] 
lieog':  An  island  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
used  as  a  penal  station - 
Robben  Island-snake,  s. 

Zoo!.  ;  Coronella  phocarum. 

rob-ber.  '  rob-bour,  s,  (O.  Fr.  robbenr.] 
(Rob,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Langva^e : 

1  One  who  robs  or  steals  from  another ; 
one  who  commits  a  robbery  ;  a  tliiet. 

•  Who.  turning  to  the  robber  b»nd,  . 

Bade  four,  the  b„ve.t,  gjt.»^X  i"-  '^ 


.ate.  f.U  fare.  ,mldst.  what.  fall.  ..tber:  w.,  w.t.  here.  cam.,  ^e.  there  ;pine^Plt  sire.  «--  ----  l^^.*" 

oi   wore,  W911.  work,  who,  son:  mnte.  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce 


robberdsman— robustly 
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2.  One  who  takes  that  to  which  he  has  no 
right;  one  who  strips  or  deprives  another  of 
anything  by  violence  or  wrong. 

IL  Law:  One  who  takes  goods  op  money 
from  the  personof  another  by  force  or  thrtats, 
ftnd  with  a  felonious  iuteuL 

robber-orab.  s. 

ZooL  :  Birgiis  latro.    [BiRous.l 

*  rob-berds-man,   *  rob-bers-man*  s. 

[RtPBERDSMAN.] 

rob'-ber-y,  •  rob-er-lo,  s.   [O.  Fr.  Toberic] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  practice  of  rob- 
bing or  of  taking  anything  from  another  by 
violence  or  wrong  ;  a  plundering,  a  pillaging  ; 
theft. 

"  Each  piftce  abonodlng  with  fowie  Injuries, 
And  fll'J  with  treasure  rnukt  with  rabberiei." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbard'i  Tai*. 

2.  taw :  (See  extract). 

"  The  felonious  nud  forcible  takinfc,  from  the  person 
of  Another,  of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence 
or  putting  him  in  fear.  |l)  Ttiere  must  be  a  taking, 
otherwise  it  Is  no  mbbery.  (2)  It  is  ImmateriiU  of  what 
Tnliie  the  thing  tAken  is  ;  a  penny  aa  well  iia  a  pound, 
thus  forcibly  extorted,  iiiakea  a  robbery.  (3)  Lastly, 
the  taking  must  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  puttiUK  in 
(ear;  which  makes  the  violation  of  the  person  more 
atrocious  than  privately  stealing.  This  previous  vio. 
leuce,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  criterion  that  dis- 
tinguishes ro66ery  from  other  larcenies."— fi?acfciff>««. ■ 
Comment ,  bit,  Iv.,  ch.  17. 

r$b'-bin  (1),  s.     [Ceylon.) 

Comm.  :  The  name  given  to  the  package  in 
which  Ceylone.se,  &c.,  dry  goods,  as  pepper, 
are  imported.  The  Malabar  robbin  of  rice 
weighs  84  lbs.     (Simmonds.) 

rob'~bin  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  The  spring 
of  a  carriage.    (Simmonds.) 

rSb'-bin  (3),  s.    [Roband.] 

robe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  rou5,  roup; 
O.  H.  Ger.  raitp;  Ger.  7-a?f&  =  booty,  spoil,  a 
garment;  cogn.  with  AS.  j'ed/=  spoil,  cloth- 
ing: Icel.  raH/=  spoil ;  Ital.  &  O.  Sp.  roba; 
Sp.  ropa  ;  Port,  roiipa.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gown  or  long  loose  dress  worn 
over  other  dress,  especially  by  persons  in 
high  position,  or  engaged  in  any  ceremonial, 
ordinance,  or  rite ;  a  gown  of  state  or  office, 
as  of  judges,  priest.^,  &e.  ;  a  gown  or  dress  of 
a  rich,  flowing,  or  elegant  style  or  make. 

"  Th«  vests,  the  robes,  and  heaps  of  shining  §Qld  " 
Pi'pe:  Homer ;  Odyssey  viii,  <5'J. 

2.  A  dressed  buffalo  skin.  A  pack  of  robes 
Is  ten  skins  tied  in  a  pack,  this  being  the 
state  in  which  they  are  brought  to  market. 

^  Masterr  of  the  Itobe^ :  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  whose  duty  is  to  order  and 
supervise  the  robes  of  the  sovereign.  Under 
him  are  several  officers,  as  a  clerk  of  the 
robes,  a  yeoman,  three  grooms,  a  page,  a 
brusher,  a  furrier,  a  sempstress,  a  laundress, 
a  starcher,  and  a  stinding  wardrobe-keeper, 
at  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's,  and  Hampton 
Court  palaces,  rf:c.  Under  a  queen  the  duties 
are  performed  by  a  Mistress  of  the  Robe.s, 
who  is  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  ladies  in  the 
service  of  the  queen.  (Riglish.) 

IT  Gentlemen  of  the  robe  (or  of  the  long  robe): 
Barristers. 

robe-maker,  5.  A  maker  of  official 
Tobes  forjudges,  the  clergy,  barristers,  mem- 
bers of  a  university,  &c. 

robe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Robe,  s.] 

A.  Tra}isitii>e : 

L  Lit.  :  To  invest  with  a  robe  or  robes  ;  to 
dress  with  magnificence  ;  to  array. 

"  Lying  robed  and  crowned, 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse  '. " 

Tennyson  :  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  163. 

n.  Fig. :  To  clothe,  to  dress,  to  invest,  to 
cover  :  as.  The  lields  are  robpd  with  green. 

B.  Intraus. :  To  put  on  robes  ;  to  tirray 
one's  self  in  a  robe  or  robes. 

•  rob' -  erd^  -  man,  ""  rob'-berd^-man, 
*  rob'-erts-man,  5.  [Said  to  be  nansed 
after  Robin  Hood,  the  celebrated  outlaw  of 
Sherwood  Forest.]  In  the  old  statutes,  a 
term  applied  to  any  bold  robber  or  night  thief. 
In  Piers  Plomnan  they  are  termed  Roberdes 
knaves. 

"  Robbersmen.  or  /lob^erd^men,  were  a  aort  of  great 
thieves  mentioned  in  the  stHtutea  (5  Edw.  3,  tc.  I  .  .  . 
of  whom  .Coke  says,  that  Rubin  Hood  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  Richard  I.,  on  the  borders  of  England 
and  .Scotland  by  robbery,  bnrnintt  of  houseE,  rapine 
and  spoil,  Sc,  aud  that  these  Rrbberdsmen  took  name 
from  oim."— rom/in*,-  Laie  Dictionary. 


rob'-ert,  s.    (Herbrobkrt.) 

Rob'-er-tin,  Rdb'-er-tine, ».    [See  def  i 

Church  Hi4t.  :  One  of  an  order  of  monks,  so 
named  after  Robert  Flower,  the  founder, 
A.D.  11S7. 

rdb'-in,  s.    (A  familiar  dimin.   flrom  Robert.) 
[Jackdaw.] 
1.  The  Redbreast  (q. v.). 
•  2.  A  trimming  on  the  front  of  the  dress. 

"  HobiriM,  Bod  cajis  and  sheets. " 

Wnlcoit:  P.  Pindar,  p.  M7. 
^  (1)  Robin  run  in  the  hedge: 
Bot. :  Nepeta  Glechomn. 
(2)  Round-robin:    (Roundrobin). 

Robin  Goodfellow,  s.  A  "drudging 
fiend,"  and  merry  domestic  fairy,  famous  for 
mischievous  pranks  and  practical  jokes.  At 
night-time  he  will  sometimes  do  little  services 
for  the  family  over  which  he  presides.  The 
Scotch  call  this  domestic  spirit  a  brownie  ; 
the  Germans,  kobold  or  Kneclit  Rupretht. 
The  Scandinavians  called  it  Nisse  God-dreng. 
Puck,  the  jester  of  Fairy-court,  is  the  same. 

"  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
Called  Robin  Oood/ellow  .  .  . 

Those  that  Uub-goblin  call  you.  and  iireet  Puck, 
Toa  do  their  work,  and  they  sliall  have  good  luck," 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Xight'i  Dream.  H.  1. 

Robin  Hood,  s.  a  celebrated  outlaw  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ;  hence,  a  character  in 
May-day  and  other  games. 

robin-redbreast,  s.    [Redbreast.] 

robln-ruddock,  s.    The  robin-redbreast. 

robin- wake,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Wake-robin  (q.v.). 

robin's  pincushion,  s.  The  bedeguar 
of  the  dog  rose. 

rob'-i-net  CD,  s.    [Fr.) 

Steam-eng. :  A  term  for  some  df  the  cocks  of 
the  steam-engine,  as  the  gauge,  brine,  and  trial 
cocks. 

*  rob'-i-net  (2), 

s.      [Eng.    robin ; 
dimin.  sufT.  -et.] 

1.  A  robin-red- 
breast. 
"  The    mavis,    merl, 

and  rabiiirC." 
Drayton:  M mi's  Ely- 
tium.  Nymph,  viit 

2.  Old  Am. :  A 
military  engine  for 
hurling  darts  and 
stones. 

rob'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Robe,  v.] 

roblng-room,  s.  A  vestiary  ;  a  room 
where  robes  of  state  or  ceremony  are  put  on 
or  otf :  as,  a  judge's  robing-room. 

ro-bin'-i-a,  s.     [Named  after  John  Robin,  a 
French  botanist,  herbalist  to  Henry  IV.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genusof  Galegeffi.  North  Ameri- 
can trees,  bearing  deciduous,  pinnate  leaves, 
and  nodding  racemes  of  white  or  roseate 
flowers  ;  calyx  with  five  lanceolate  teeth,  the 
two  upper  approximate ;  legume  many-seeded. 
Robinia  Pseudncacia,  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  i.s  the  Bastard  or  False  Aracia,  called 
in  America  the  Locust-tree.  It  is  from  fifty 
to  eighty  feet  high,  with  loose  racemes  of 
fragrant  flowers.  The  leaves,  root,  and  inner 
bark  are  sweet.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
duiable,  and  used  for  trenails.  In  the  south 
of  France  it  is  grown  to  furnish  vine  props. 
R.  hiapida  is  the  Rose  Acacia  of  the  Southern 
United  States. 

2.  Pakeobot. :  Found  in  the  European  Plio- 
cene. 

ro-bin'-ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  robiniid);  -ic.)  De- 
rived from  Robinia  Psetidacacia. 

robinic-acld.  5. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  found  in  the  root  of  Robinia 
Pse^tdacacia.  It  forms  a  syrupy  mass,  but 
becomes  crystalline  in  contact  with  absolute 
alcohol. 

ro-bin'-i-in,  a.      [Mod.   Lat.  robini(a);  -in 

(Ckaa.).^ 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  found  in 
tlie  wood  of  Robinvi  Pseivlacacia.  Obtained 
by  precipitating  tlie  aqueous  decoction  with 
basic  acetate  of  l&id,  and  decomposing  the 
precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid. 
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r5b'-In-£ne,  9.  (Mod.  Lat.  robiniia);  -in*  I 
Chem.  :  CaallsijOj^.  A  yellow  colouring 
matter  found  in  the  blossom  of  Robinia  Pseud- 
acacia.  To  extract  it,' the  ri'cently-gftthered 
flowers  are  boiled  in  water,  filtered,  thu  tlltrate 
evapornted,  and  tlie  residue  repeatedly  ex- 
haustetl  with  boiling  alcohol.  It  orystflUizes 
in  delicate  straw-yellow  crystals  having  a  silky 
lustre,  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid  Ht  195",  is 
slightly  solubk-  in  water  and  idcohol,  insolu- 
ble in  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alkali* 
and  alkaline  carbonate.  Its  aqueous  solutioa 
is  coloured  dark  brown  by  ferric  chloride,  and 
it  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  a  boiling  alkalin* 
solution. 

roblnlne-sngar.  5. 

Chem. :  CigHioOg  (?).  A  sweet  brown  syrup, 
obtained  by  heating  robinine  with  dilute  acids. 
It  does  not  crystallize,  smells  of  carami-1  when 
heated,  and  yields  with  nitric  acid  a  large 
quantity  of  picric  acid. 

ro'-ble,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Bot.,  £c. :  Wood  for  shipbuilding,  from  a 
Bignoniad,  Catalpa  longissinia,  and  Platymis- 
cium  platystachyum,  one  of  the  Dall/ergieEe. 

*  rSb  6'  da'-vf,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  ct 
rob,  s.  ]    A  drink  so  called. 

"  Sherry  nor  Rob-o''Davy  here  could  flow." 

Taylor,  the  Water.poeU 

*  rob'-6r-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  mborans,  pr.  par. 
of  roboro'=z  to  make  strong,  from  ro6ur=. 
strength.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Strengthening.  "' 

B.  As  subst. :  A  strengthening  medicine ;  ar 
tonic. 

*  r6b'-6r~ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  roboratus,  pa.  par.  of 
ro&oro  =  to  make  strong.}  To  make  strong; 
to  give  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen,  to  confirm, 
to  establish. 

"Ancient  privilege!  .  .  .  which  herein  are  roborated 
and  confirmed."— /\i«er.-  Eitt.  Cambridge,  11,  36. 

*  rob-or-a'-tlon,  s.  [Low  Lat.  roboratio.) 
[Roborate.]  The  act  of  strengthening,  con- 
Brminti,  or  establishing. 

*  ro-bor'-e-an,  *  ro-bor'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat. 
Toborens,  from  robur  =  strength,  also  an  oak.)' 
Made  of  oak  ;  strong. 

ro'-bur,  s.  [Lat.  ^  (l)  hardness,  strength,  (2> 
the  common  oak,  Quer^us  robur.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

Robur  Caroll  or  Carollnnm,  s. 

Astron.  :  King  Charles's  Oak,  a  southem- 
constellation,  formed  by  Halley  in  1676  from 
a  portion  of  Argo  Navis. 

ro-biist',  a.  [Fr.  robuste,  from  Lat.  robustus 
=  strong,  from  O.  Lat.  robus ;  Lat.  robur  = 
strength;  Sp.  &  Ital.  robusto.] 

1.  Possessed  of  great  strength ;  strong, 
lusty,  sinewy,  muscular,  vigorous. 

"  A  robust,  brtisterouB  rogue  knockt  blm  down."— 
ffowell :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  5  iil.,  let.  22. 

2.  Indicating  great  strength  and  vigour. 

"  Hts  robitst,  diatended  chest." 

Young:  Paraphrase  <tf  Job, 

3.  Sound,  vigorous  :  as,  robust  health. 

4.  Requiring  vigour  or  strength  :  as,  robitst 
employment. 

*  5,  Violent,  rough,  rude. 

•'  Rompdoving  mlsa 
la  haul'd  about  In  gallantry  robutl." 

Thomson:  Autuiim.  529. 

"r6-bust'-ious(lasy),a.  [Kng.  robust ;  -ious.1 

1.  Robust,  strong,  vigorous,  stout,  sturdy. 

*  These  redundant  locVa, 

se.  elust'ring  down." 
;  Samson  Agoitistes.  H8. 

2.  Rough,  boisterous. 

"  The  men  do  synipiithize  with  the  mastlffe,  In  robu^ 
(ioiuand  rough  coming  on." — Shakesp.  :  Benry  V..  iil.  T. 

*  ro-bust'-loiis-ly  (1  as  y),  mliK  [Eng.  ro- 
bustious; -ly.]  In  a  robust  manner;  with 
force  or  vigour;  stoutly,  sturdily,  roughly, 
boisterously. 

"  If  they  come  in  robutdautly  .  .  .  are  received  for 
th«  braver  fellows."— flen  Jonson  :  Diicooeries. 

*  ro-biist' -loiis-ness  (i  as  y),  *  ro-biist- 
u-ous-ness,  i".  [Eng,  robustioits ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  robust ;  robust- 
ness ;  muscular  strength  ;  vigour. 

"That  robtiitiotisncts  ot  body,"— Sandyi;  State  of 
Religion,  sig.  a.  2, 

ro-biist'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  rohu^ ;  -ly.]  In  a 
robust  nmnner  ;  witii  great  strength  or  vigour. 


boil,  h6^;  poiit,  j6^l;  cat,  5011,  chorns,  9lLln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =^  £ 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.   -bio,  -die,  <tc.  =  b?l,  d^ 
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rd-bust-ness,  s.  {Eng.  rolnist :  -ntss.]  Tho 
quality  or  state  of  beijig  robust;  muscular 
etrenfth  or  v]\'0ur  ;  tho  condition  of  the  body 
when  in  full  fli-sh  and  sound  healtli. 

•'  B«.-f  nifty  confer  a  rohnttneu  on  my  "on's  limbs, 
bQt  win  hebeUte  Ilia  mtellectual3."—vlriii'Ano(.i/*('pe. 

•  ro-bust'-oils,  a.  [Eng.  robust ;  -ous.)  Ro- 
bust.   (Dryilen:  Don  Sdmstian,  i.  1.) 

roc,  rul£ll«  s.     [Arab,  inikh ;  see  def.] 

Arab.  Mutliot. :  A  huge  white  bird,  one  claw 
of  whicli  is  as  big  as  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
and  capable  of  carrying  off  an  elephant  and 
devouring  it.  Adolf  Ermau  suggests  that 
the  fossil  tusks  of  [thinoctros  lichorhinvs,  which 
have  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  hill  of  a 
gigantic  biid,  created  the  idea  of  the  roc, 
which  would  then  technically  be  a  myth  of 
observation. 

roc'-am-bole,  t  roll' -am -bole,  s.^  [Pr. 
rocambole:  Ital.  &  Sp.  rocamboki :  Sw.  racken- 
holl ;  Ger.  rockenatmlle  =  i-ye-bulb  :  rocken  = 
rye,  and  boUe  —  bulhy,  because  it  is  bulbous 
and  gi-ows  among  rye.] 

Bot.  £  Hort. :  (1)  Alliim  Scorodoprasum,  a 
plant  with  bulbs  like  garlic,  but  with  the 
cloves  smaller.  It  is  used  tor  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  shallot,  garlic,  &c.  A  native  of 
Denmark,  not  much  cultiv.ited  in  England. 
(fi)  Allitim  Ophioscurodoii,  from  Greece.  Some- 
times the  two  are  considered  to  be  identical. 

•foc-5er-la,  s.  [Port,  rocca  =  a  rock.  Named 
from  the  place  of  growth.) 

Bnt. :  A  genus  of  Usneidie.  Dull  graylichens, 
with  a  peltate  disc,  open  from  the  front,  and 
seated  on  a  carbonaceous  stratum.  They 
gi-ow  on  rocks  by  the  sea.  Boaxlla  Hnctorm 
is  the  Archil,  Orchil,  or  Orchella  lichen.  R. 
fuciforoiis,  irsed,  like  the  former,  for  a  dye- 
plant,  is  less  valuable.  They  occur  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  England. 

roc-9el-lan'-n-ide,  s.  (Eng.  roccdUic), 
anilhne),  and  suff.  -ide.] 

(CiyHsoOj)" 

Chem.  :   C29H4oN20a  =    (CoHs)^ 

Ha  / 
Phenyl-roocellamide.  A  crystalline  body  ob. 
tained  by  heatingroccellic  acid  with  an  excess 
of  aniline,  distilling,  and  treating  the  black 
residue,  left  in  the  retoi-t,  with  alcohol.  It 
forms  colourless  lamina;,  melts  to  a  coloiu-Iess 
liquid  at  63°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

roo-cer-lio,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  romlKa):  -if.) 
Coiit-iined  in,  or  derived  from  plants  of  the 
genus  Roccella. 

roccelUc-aold,  s. 

Clum.  :  C,7H3204  =  (CirHsoOa)  |  q^.  A 
fatty  acid  discovered  in  1S30  by  Heeren  in 
Roccella  tinctoria,  and  other  sjiecies  of  the 
same  genus.  It  crystallizes  in  white  rectangu- 
lar four-sided  plates,  or  in  short  needles,  melts 
at  132°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  is  tasteless,  in- 
soluble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiliug 
alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  very 
slightly  affected  by  reagents,  but  it  decom- 
poses carbonates.  The  roccellates  of  the 
alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water.  The  barium 
salt,  Ci7H-ioB.V'04,  is  a  bulky  white  powder, 
8li"htly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  silver  salt,  Ci7H;ioAg.204,  ob- 
tained by  precipitation,  is  a  white  amoiphous 
mass,  which  darkens  on  exposui'e  to  light 

roccellic-aiihydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  C17H30O3.  A  faintly  yellow,  neutral 
oil  obtained  by  heating  roccellic  acid  to  be- 
tween '220°  and  280°,  mixing  the  brown  mass 
with  dilut*  soda-ley,  and  treating  with  ether. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

roc-9el'-lin-in,  s.    [See  def.) 

Chem. :  CisHibOt  (?).  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance exti-acted  from  Roccella  tinctoria  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boiling  alcohol.  It 
forms  a  mass  of  silky  needles,  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Hot 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

•  rocb,  v.t.    [Fr.  roclie  =  a  rock.)    To  harden 
like  a  rock. 
'■  Thee  winter's  coldnesse  thee  river  hardlye  rocMnj." 
Stanyhurtt :  Conceitel,  p.  L3& 


rocbe-alum,  s.    [Rock-alum.] 
roche-llme.  s.    Quicklime. 
roclies-moutonne^a,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Projecting  eminences  of  rocK  which 
have  been  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape 
of  flattened  domes  by  a  glacier  passing  over 
them.  They  are  called  moutonnecf  because 
their  small  rounded  bosses  resemble  the  backs 
of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

R6-Chelle',  5.    (See  def.] 

Oeog. :  A  fortified  sea-port  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  •Cliareute-In- 
f^rienre. 

Rochelle- powder,  j.  [SEini-iTz- pow- 
der.) 

Rochelle-salt,  ».    [Sodto-potassic  tar- 

TRATK.) 


rofh'-et  (1),  *  r6t9h'-et 

O.    H.    Ger.   roeh, 

hroch  (Ger.  rock)  — 
a  coat,  a  frock  :  cf. 
Ir.  rocan  =a  man- 
tle, a  cloak ;  Gael. 
rochalL  ] 

I.  An  ecclesias- 
tical garment  of 
fine  white  linen, 
differing  from  the 
surplice  in  being 
shorter,  and  open 
at  the  sides.  It  was 
formerly  worn  by 
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ROCHET. 


lormeriy   win  11   ii,y 

priests  and  acolytes,  bnt  is  now  worn  by 
bishops  under  the  chimere. 

'•The  rochet  is  also  derived  from  tho  ftlhe  .  .  .  AS 
the  aurpiice  ia  all  aueiiientatiou  of  the  albe.  so  the 
roctelisadiiiMimtiouof  tho  same  .  .  .  beuig  aliorter, 
and  either  with  tighter  aieevea,  or  withoui  sleeves. 
It  ia  well  known  that  the  cielCT  aud  bishoiis  were 
required  formerly  by  the  decrees  of  bynoda  lb  wear 
their  albes  constantly ;  hence  the  rocAef*.  which  were 
merely  reduced  albes.  were  introduced  from  reasons  oj 
commodity  .  .  .  They  were  also  worn  by  cautora  and 
canons,  also  by  choir  chUdren.  '—Puffin :  Qlott.  Eojies. 
Ornament  A  Costume. 

*  2.  A  bishop. 

'•  Wringing  the  collective  aUegory  of  those  seven 
Angela  into  seven  sinKle  rochets.  —.Viiion :  Reason  of 
Church  Qonomtnent,  bk.  1,.  ch.  v. 

»  3.  A  loose  round  frock  or  upper  garment, 
the  original  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestment. 

•  rocb'-et  (2),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  Toche  =  &  roach  ; 
diinin.  suff.  -e(.)  A  kind  of  tlsh,  by  some 
taken  for  the  roach,  by  others  for  the  piper- 
flsh,  one  of  the  gurnards. 

"  Of  rochets,  whitings,  or  common  fish." 

Browne  :  Britannias  PastoratI,  IL  L 

*  r69l»'-ette,  s.    [Rocbet(i),  s.) 

roch'-ing,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Prob.  from 
Fr.  rocA<!  =  a  rock  (q.v.).]    (See  compound.) 

rochlng  -  cask,  s.  A  wooden  cistern, 
lined  with  lead,  in  which  alum  is  crystallized 
alter  having  been  previously  dissolved  in  water 
or  by  the  action  of  steam. 
rocb-led'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Bochleder ; 
sulf.  -ite  (Mia.).] 

Min  ■  A  resinous  substance  originally  ex- 
tracted bv  alcohol  from  melanchyme  (q.v.). 
Colour,  re'ddish-brown  ;  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent ;  melting  point,  100°.  Composition : 
carbon,  76-79  ;  hydrogen,  9'06  ;  oxygen,  14-15 
=  100.  Found  also  in  large  masses  in  the 
lignite  of  Zweifelsreuth,  Eger,  Bohemia. 

rook  (1),  *  rocke  (1),  *  rok,  *  rokke  (1),  s. 

ricel  rokkr  =  a  distaff ;  Sw.  rock  ;  Dau.  rot  ,- 
O.  H.  Ger.  roccho :  M.  H.  Ger.  rocke ;  Ger. 
rocken.  Prob.  from  Dan.  roklce  =  to  rock 
(q  V  )  i  A  dist;iff  used  in  spinning  -,  the  staff 
or  frame  about  which  flax.  wool.  &c.,  is 
arranged,  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn  in 
spinning. 

*■  With  her  rocke,  many  a  knocKe 
She  gave  liira  on  the  crowne  ' 

Sir  T.  .More :  Serjeant  i  Frere. 

rock  (2),  *  rocke  (2),  Toche.  *  rokke  (2), 
s.  [0.  Fr.  roke,  rocke,  roc,  from  Irish  &  Gael. 
roc  =  a  rock  ;  Bret,  roch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter ;  a  large 
fixed  stone  or  crag  -,  the  stony  matter  whuii 
constitutes  the  earth's  crust,  as  distinguished 
from  clay,  sand,  gravel,  peat,  &c. 

"  Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent  flows,  ^ 
So  silent  fountaiua,  from  a  racks  tall  head. 

Pope:  Bomer;  Hiad  IX.  19. 


('2)  In  olie  same  sinse  as  II, 
(3)  A  atone  of  any  size  ;  a  pebble.    (C0II03. 
or  humorous.) 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  cause  or  source  of  peril  or  diaastei 
(from  vessels  being  wrecked  on  rocks):  as. 
This  is  the  rock  on  -vhich  he  split. 

(2)  A  defence  ;  a  means  of  safety  or  proteo 
tion  ;  an  asylum,  a  lefiige.     (.Scriptural.) 

"They  remembered  that  God  was   their  rtiA.'-^ 
Psalm  Ixxviii.  35. 

(3)  A  kind  of  hard  sweetmeat. 

(4)  The  same  as  Rook-piokon  (q.».). 

•'  Being  a  hit  Blow  in  firing  a  fiwt  rock  escaped  him.* 
—Field.  AprU  4.  1635. 

IL  Oeol.  :  Any  portion  of  the  earth's  crust, 
coherent    or    incoherent,    any    sedimentary 
stratum  or  any  dyke  or  overlying  mass  of 
volcanic  or  plutonic  miner.al  matter.     The 
older  writers  drew  a  distinction  between  rocks 
and  soils.     Both  are  now  regarded  aa  rocks. 
So  are  blown  sand,   silt,   mould,  and  peat; 
though  the  last  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  veget- 
able origin.     Were  the  vegetable  character  to 
exclude  it,  coal  would  have  to  be  omitted  too 
Most  rocks,  originally  soft,  have  become  hard 
and  compact  by  losing  their  moisture,  and 
being  subjected  to  pressure.    As  a  rule  a  rock 
is  not  a  bed  of  some  simple  mineral.    In  most 
cases  there  are  crvstals  cemented  together  by 
imperfectly  crystalline  or  amorphous  matter, 
or  there  is  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded 
grains,  also  bound  together  by  mineral  matter. 
[Ml.-JERAL.]    Viewed  as  to  composition,  there 
are  three  leading  classes  of  rock  :  Siliceous 
or  Aren.aceons,  some  formed  of  loose  sand, 
others  of  hard  sandstone,  with  all  intermediate 
grades  ;  Argillaceous  rocks,  i.e.  rocks  of  clay, 
or  more  specificallv  having  one-fourth  alumina 
to  three-fourths  silica  ;  and  Calcareous  rocks 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some 
of  them  proved,  and  most  of  the  others  sus- 
pected, to  be  originally  composed  of  various 
organisms.    Viewed  as  to  their  origin,  Lyell 
long  recognized  four  kind  of  rocks  :  Aqueous 
or  Sedimentary,  VoUanlc,  Metomorphic,  and 
Plutonic  (all  which   see).     A  fifth  category 
has    now    been    superadded,   viz.,  Aerial  or 
jEoliau,    formed    by    the    action    of    wind. 
Aqueous,' iEolian,  and  Metamorphic  rocks  are, 
as  a  rule,  stratified ;   Volcanic  and  Plutonic 
roclis  generally  unstratifled  :  the  last  two  are 
called  igneous.    Some  stratified  rocks  are  un- 
fossiliferous,    others    fossiliferous.      For  the 
stratigiaphical  or  chronological  order  of  the 
lattei-;see    Fossiliferous.      Much    light    has 
recently  been  thrown  on  the  composition  and 
origin  of  rodks,  by  subjecting  thiu  sections  of 
them  tomicroscopicexamination.   [Geoloov.) 
1  Rock-cork  =  Mountain-cork ;  Eock-milk 
=  Mountain-milk  ;    Rock  -  soap  =  Oropion.; 
Rock-oil  =  Petroleum. 

^  On  the  rocks :  Quite  out  of  funds  ;  in  want 
of  money 
rock-alum,  s. 

Min.  .-  Sometimes  applied  to  the  massive 
form  of  alum.     [Cf.  Rock  Salt.) 

rock  basin,  s. 

Ueol.  .-  (1)  A  hollow,  shaped  more  or  less  like 
a  basin,  in  a  rock.  It  may  have  been  scooped 
out  by  a  glacier  ;  (2)  A  basin  in  a  rock  pro- 
duced apliarentlv  by  the  movement  of  gravel, 
6c.  driven  forward  by  water.  They  occur 
sometimes  in  rocks  to  which  the  sea  has 
access,  and  sometimes  in  granite  or  other 
rocks  of  mountain  regions. 

rock-bird,  s. 

Oriiif'i.  (.PI.):  Tlie  genus  Rupicola  (q.v.). 

rock-bound,  o.  Hemmed  in,  or  sur 
rounded  with  rocks  :  as,  a  rock-bound  coast. 

rock-butter,  s. 

Afia  -  Impure  efllorescences  oozing  from 
some  alum  shales  in  various  localities,  having 
the  consistency  of  butter.  Analyses  show  re_ 
lations  to  Halotrichite  (q.v.),  with  which 
species  Dana  places  them. 

rock-oavy,  s. 

Zool. :  Cai'ia  rtipestris,  found  near  the  upper 
watei-s  of  rivers  in  the  rocky  districts  of 
Brazil.     It  is  about  thirteen  inches  in  length. 

rock-cist,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Helianthemum. 

rock-cod,  «.  a  cod  caught  on  a  rocky 
sea-bottom.  They  are  considered  to  be  of 
better  flavour  than  fish  from  a  sandy  bottom. 


•  roche  (l),  s.    [Fr.l    A  roach, 

•  roQlie  (2).  s.    [Fr.)    A  rook.  

«ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  Tall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit   sire  1^'  ""'f ''  l\w"" 
ol.  woM.  W9H  work,  whd.  soni  mute.  cub.  cure.  vate.  our.  rule.  fiU;  try.  Syrian.    »,  «  -  e.  ey  -  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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rook-«ook,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  The  Small-mouthed  Wrasse.  Ia'>r»s 
exoktus.  It  is  about  four  inches  long,  ami  is 
taken  occasionally  in  the  Crab-pota  on  the 
Cornieh  coast. 

rook-cress,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Arabis  (q.v.) ;  •  (2) 
CTithmum  maritiiaum. 

rock-crowned,  a.  Crowned  or  sur- 
mounted with  rocks :  as,  a  rock-crowned  height. 

rook-crystal,  «. 

Min. :  Tlie  limpid  varieties  of  quartz  (q.v.). 

rook-demon,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  demon  supposed  to  in- 
habit dangerous  rocks,  often  identified  with 
the  rocks  themselves. 

"  An  early  missionary  account  of  a  rocktlenion  wor. 
ahii'iteil  by  thu  Hurwn  Inditum  wiU  show  with  whitt 
absuFute  penoiiftlitv  savagee  can  conceive  ouch  a 
being."— ryior;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  itirs),  li.  208. 

*  rock-doe,ff.  The  female  chamois.  (Grew.) 
rock-doTO.  rock-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith. :  Columba  livia.    [Cowjmbus.I 

rook-drill,  s.  a  tool  for  boring  rock  by 
a  chisel  movement  or  rotary  motion. 

rock-flre,  s. 

PyTotech.  :  An  incendiary  composition  which 
burns  slowly  and  is  difficult  to  extinguish. 
Used  for  setting  fire  to  ships,  buildings,  &c. 
It  is  composed  of  three  parts  resin,  four 
Bulphur,  ten  nitre,  one  regulus  of  antimony, 
and  one  turpentine. 

rock-fish,  5. 

Ichthy. :  (1)  The  Black  Goby  ;  (2)  a  name 
given  to  various  species  of  Wr.isse  (q.v.). 

*  rock-firee,  a.  Free  from  or  without 
rocks. 

*'  Whose  shores,  me  thonght.  on  good  aduantage  stood. 
For  my  receit,  rock-fTee,  and  fenc'd  from  wind." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odi/txeff  viL 

*  rock-goat,  s.  A  goat  which  makes  its 
home  among  the  rocks  ;  a  wild  goat. 

rock-harmonicon,  s. 

Mu.':ic:  An  instrament,  the  sounds  of  which 
are  produced  by  striking  graduated  lengths  of 
rock-crystal  with  a  hammer. 

*  rock-hearted,  a.    Hard-hearted;  on* 

feeling. 

rock-honey,  s.  Honey  made  by  bees 
having  their  nests  or  abodes  among  the  rocks. 
(Cf.  Psalm  Ixxxi.  16.) 

"  TTieu  summer  lengthen'd  out  his  season  bland. 
And  with  rock-hone!/  flow'd  the  happy  land. " 

Wordsworth  :  Detertptive  aketchei. 

rock-hopper,  s. 

Ornith. :  (See  extract). 

"  In  this  scrub  one  of  the  crested  pencrnins,  probably 
Eiuli/ptes  chruBocoma,  called  by  the  sealers  in  commna 
with  nther  epe<.iea  of  the  genua  Eudyptes.  the  ri-ck- 
hop/icr,  has  established  a  rookery."— <7.  JPywttie  TAom- 
mn:   royage  o/the  Chalienger.iLlBO. 

rock-kangaroos, «.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Petrogale  (q.v.). 

rock-leather,  s.  The  same  as  Eoos* 
CORK  (q.v.). 

rock-lily.  s. 

Bot. :  SelagiTielkc  convoluta, 

rock-limpet,  s. 

Zool.:  The  genus  Patella  (q.v.).     [Limpet.] 

rock-lychnis,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Visr-aria  (q.v.). 

rock-manakin,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Rupicola  (q.v.X 

rock-maple,  s. 

Bot.  :  Acer  saccharinvm. 

rock-meal,  s. 

Min. :  A  white  cotton-like  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  occurring  as  an  efflorescence, 
fcjling  into  a  powder  when  touched. 

rock-moss,  s. 

Bot  :   A  lichen,   LecaJuyra  tartarea.     [Cud- 

BEAR.] 

rocb-oil,  8.     (See  Petroleum.] 
rock-pigeon,  5. 

L  The  Rock-dove  (q.v.); 

2.  (PL)  San-1-grouse  (q.v.). 

rock -plant, ':. 

Bot.  (PL):    Plants  growing  on  or  among 


naked  rocks.  Most  have  diminutive  roots  an<l 
derive  tlieir  chief  support  from  the  air  throu^'h 
their  leaves  and  stems.  Examples  :  Lichens, 
Mosses,  &c.,  various  houseleeks(CrassulaceaB), 
&c.  The  latter  are  often  cultivated  in  rock- 
eries for  their  fine  tlowers, 

rock-rahhit,  s. 

ZooL  :  Hyrax  cupeiisis.    (Hvrax.] 

"  The  South  African  Hyrax  U  termed  by  the  colonlsta 
Klip  Das.  or  /tort-rabbit,  and  ia  fuund  la  considerable 
plenty  ...  on  the  sides  of  the  Table  mountain."— 
Wooii.-  IUu».  yat.  But..  I.  760. 

rock-rat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Tlie  genus  Petromys  (q.v.). 

•  rock-ribbed,  a.  Haviug  ribs  of  rocks. 
(Bryant.) 

rock-roofed,  a.  Roofed  or  arched  over 
with  rock. 

rock-rose,  «. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Cistus ;  (2)  the  genus 
Heliantheinum  ;  (3)  Convolvulus  Dorycnium ; 
(4)  (PL)  the  order  Cistacete.    (LiTidley.) 

rock-ruby,  s.  A  name  given  by  lapidaries 
and  jewellers  to  the  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a 
very  strong,  but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a 
tinge  of  blue. 

rook-salt,  s. 

Geol. :  Salt  deposited  as  a  geological  stratum. 
An  immense  deposit  of  uoliii  rock-salt  is  found 
on  Petit  Ause  Island,  L"ui^iana.  The  most 
famous  mine  in  the  world  is  that  at  Wieliczka, 
Galicia,  which  has  been  worked  for  centuries. 
Beds  occur  also  in  England,  Austria,  Poland, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sec.  The  salt  of  New  York  and 
Michigan  is  obtained  from  brine,  due  to  solu- 
tion of  rock-salt  by  the  flow  of  undercrrbund 
waters.  Rock-salt  arose  probably  by  the  slow 
evaporation  of  sea-water  in  shallow  gulfs  or 
bays  separated  from  the  ocean  by  sand  bars 
over  which  the  waves  occasionally  broke,  the 
thickne-ss  being  produced  by  the  slow  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  surrounding  the  gult 

rock-samphire,  s. 

Bot.  :  Critkmum  maritimum. 

t  rock-serpent,  s.    [Eock-skake.] 

rock-shaft,  a. 

Steam-engiite : 

L  A  shaft  with  tappets  whicli  raise  the 
levers  of  the  puppet- valves  in  a  certain  class 
of  steam-engines. 

2.  The  shaft,  with  levers,  nsed  for  working 
the  slide-valves,  the  notch  of  the  eccentric 
rod  dropping  into  a  stud  tixed  in  one  of  the 
levers  ;  the  links 
of  the  slide-valve 
spindle  being  at- 
tached to  the  op- 
posite lever  on  the 
same  shaft. 

rookshelter, 

8. 

Anthrop.:  A  nat- 
ural opening  in  a 
rock,  utilized  by 
man  for  temporary 
shelter  or  perma- 
nent residence.  In 
some  slight  deface, 

the  custom  still  survives  in  Perigord,  masonry 
being  added  to  render  the  residence  more 
healthy  and  comfortable. 

"  The  very  many  obaervations  which  we  tave  been 
able  to  make  in  the  caverns  and  rock-shB'tert  of  P^ri- 

foxd:'—Lnrtet  *  Chritty :  Reliquice  Aquitanicm  (ed. 
'.  R.  Jonea),  p.  66. 

rock-Slaters,  s.  pL 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Ligia.     [Slater,  TI.l 
rock-snake,  f  rock-serpent,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  in  some  of  the  British 
possessions  to  any  individual  of  the  genus 
Python  (q.v.).  Rock-snakes  are  among  the 
largest  of  living  reptiles ;  specimens  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  feet  long  have  been  brought  to 
Enroj>e.  and  trustworthy  statements  of  the 
occurrence  of  individuals  measuring  thirty  feet 
are  on  record  ;  but  their  size  and  strength  are 
often  much  exaggerated.  They  kill  tlieir  prey 
by  coustrietioi^,  and  swallow  it  whole,  com- 
mencing with  tl)e  head.  During.'  the  digestion 
the  animal  is  lazy  and  unwilling  even  to 
defen'I  itself  when  attacked. 

■'  Rock-makft  are  mostly  arboreal,  and  prefer  locali- 
ties In  the  vicinity  of  water,  to  which  the  animal 
resorts  for  the  purpose  of  drinking.  They  move, 
climb,  and  swim  with  equal  facility."— £^cyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  XX.  Ui. 
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rock-stafiC^  s.  The  lever  of  a  forge-bellowi 
or  other  vibmliug  bar  in  a  machine. 

rook-tar,  s.    Rock-oil ;  petroleum. 

rook-temple,  s.  A  temple  cnt  ont  of 
the  solid  n>ck,  as  at  EUora  and  other  place* 
in  Hindustan. 

rock-thrush,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Petrocincla  (q.v.)L 
rook-tripe,  s.    [Tbipe  de  bochb.] 
rock- violet,  s. 

Bot.:  Clirooleyits  JoUthus. 

rock-wood,  s,     Ttie  same  as   Fossn^ 

wooii,  '2. 

rock- work,  5. 

1.  Stone8  fixeil  in  mortar  In  imitation  of  th* 
asperities  of  rocks. 

2.  A  natural  wall  or  mass  of  rock. 

3.  A  rockery  (q.v.). 

rock  (3),  s.     [Roc] 

rock  (I),  "  rokke,  v.t,  &  {.    [Dan.  rokke  =  to 

rock,  tti  shake,  allied  to  rykke  =to  pull,  to 
tug,  from  ri/fc  =  a  pull,  a  tug  ;  cf.  Ger.  rucfceu 
=  to  move  by  pushing  ;  rucJ:  —  a  pull,  a  jolt, 
a  jerk  ;  Icel.  rugga  =.  to  rock  a  cradle.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  a 
body  resting  on  a  support  lieneath.  It  differs 
from  swing  in  that  the  latter  expresses  the 
■\ibratory  motion  of  something  suspended,  and 
from  shake  in  denoting  a  slower  and  more 
uniform  motion. 

"  He  took  her  lu  his  urmB.  iind  rockinff  her  to  and 
fro.  In  faith,  mistress,  said  he.  It  la  high  time  for  yoB 
to  bid  us  good  night  for  ever."— fiitiney  /  Arcadia,  liL 

2.  To  shake. 

"  The  god  whose  earthquakes  roc^  the  solid  (rronnd." 
Pope:  B'jmer;  Ilitul  xili.  68. 

3.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
arms,  chair,  cradle,  &c.,  in  order  to  induce 
sleep. 

"  Eocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast." 

SheUev  :  TIte  Cloud. 

4.  To  abrade  the  surface  of  a  copper  or 
steel  plate,  preparatory  to  scraping  a  mezzo- 
tinto.     [Cradle,  5.,  B.  5.] 

"  There  were  secreta  in  the  racklnfr  of  the  copper 
plate  which  were  only  known  to  Eogliahmen."— /'aZI 
JJatl  Oazette.  Ftl>.  19.  ISSA. 

•  II.  Fig- :  To  lull,  to  quiet. 

"  Sleep  roc*  thy  bmln !  *" 

Stutkeap.  :  BamUt,  111.  i. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  be  moved  backwards  and 
forwards. 

*■  The  Tockinij  town 
Supplants  their  (ooUteps."        PhOipt :  Cider.  1. 

rock  (2),  V.t.    [Rock  (2),  s.]    To  tlu-ow  stones 
at ;  to  stone.    (Amer.) 

rock'-a-way,  s.    [Eng.  rock,  v.,  a.n<iaway.] 
Vehicles  :  A  kind  of  four-wheeled,  two-seated 
carriage,  with  full  standing  top. 

r6ck'-e-ia.y,  rock-lay,  s.    [See  detl   A 
roquelaure  (q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

rock'-er,  s.    [Eng.  rocfc  (1).  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  or  that  which  rocks. 

"  Hlft  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept. 
Waa  we&ry,  and  without  a  rockier  slept !  " 

Drj/den :  Cock  &  Fox,  tML 

£.  A  rocking-horse,  or  -chair. 

3.  A  low  skate  with  a  rounding  sole. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Furniture : 

(1)  A  curved  piece  into  which  the  two  legs 
on  the  same  side  of  a  rocking  chair  are  inserted. 

(2)  A  curved  piece  underneath  a  child'i 
cradle. 

2.  Engr. :  A  cradle.    [Cradle,  s.,  B.  6.] 

3.  Metall.  :  A  trough  in  whirli  particles  of 
ore  are  separated  from  earth  by  agitation  In 
water.     [Cradle,  ».,  B.  4.] 

4.  Cliem.  :  The  congelation  of  a  liquid  la 
assisted  by  a  slight  agitation  of  its  particles, 
which  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
freezing  ice-cream  by  imparting  an  alternating 
semi-rotation  to  the  vessel  containing  it. 

5.  Steam-eng. :  A  rock-shaft  (q.v.). 

rocker-cam,  s. 

Mack. :  A  vibrating  cam. 
rocker-shaft,  s.    fRocK-sHAFT.) 


bS^  hS^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^t.    -ing. 
•«lan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  6.9L 
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rockery— rod 


r66k:-eT'f,  s.  [Kng.  rock  (2),  8.  ;  -ery.]  An 
arlilicial  mound  of  fragments  of  rocks,  stones, 
and  earth,  raised  in  gardens  or  pleasure- 
grounds,  for  the  cultivation  of  particular 
kinds  of  plants,  as  ferns,  &c. 

•  rook'-et  (i).  s.    [Rochet,  (1).] 

r6ok'-et  (2),  *  rok-at,  s.  [Fr.  roquette,  from 
Ital.  ruchetta,  diniin.  from  ruca  =  garden- 
rocket,  from  Lat.  eruca  =  a  sort  of  colewort] 
Bot. :  A  name  given  to  various  Cruciferse  : 
(1)  the  genus  Hesperis  (q.v.),  and  specif. 
Hesperis  matronalis,  the  Italian  species,  culti- 
vated since  1697  in  English  gardens  ;  (2)  the 
genus  Dii'lrtftxis  (q.v.)  (Sir  J.  Hooker);  (3) 
the  genus  Kruca,  and  specif.  Eruca  satwa 
{Loudan) ;  (4)  Sisymbrium  Irio. 

rdck'-et  (3),  "  rok-ette.  s.  [O.  Ital.  rocchette 
=^&  bobbin  to  wind  silk  on,  a  rocket,  dimin. 
from  rocca  =a  distaff  or  rock  ;  so  named  from 
its  long,  thin  shape,  somewhat  resembling  a 
bobbin  for  winding  silk  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  raket ; 
Ger.  Tackete,  rakeU.] 

1.  A  cylindrical  tube  of  paper  or  metal 
filled  with  a  compressed  mixture  of  nitre, 
flulphur,  and  charcoal,  which  on  being  ignited, 
propels  it  forward  by  the  action  of  the  liber- 
ated gases  against  the  atmosphere.  Rockets 
are  used  for  various  purposes  ;  as 

(1)  In  vxir:  A  military  rocket  is  a  projectile 
made  and  tilled  like  a  common  rocket,  but 
with  a  case  of  sheet-iron  or  Atlas  metal,  and  a 
hollow  head  containing  powder,  thus  forming 
A  "shell."  The  sizes  in  use  in  the  service  are 
the  9- pounder  and  54-pounder.  Formerly  they 
were  guided  by  the  usual  long  rocket-stick 
screwed  into  a  socket  in  the  iron  base  of  the 
case,  but  latterly  this  has  been  done  away 
with,  and  the  gas  in  issuing  from  the  three 
vents  impinges  on  three  semicircular  shields, 
causing  the  rocket  to  rotate,  and  steadying  it. 

(2)  For  saving  life  at  sea,  by  conveying  a 
line  to  a  stranded  vessel. 

(3)  As  signals,  or  for  mere  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play. 

(4)  For  killing  whales.    [Harpoon-rocket.] 

2.  The  lever  by  which  a  blacksmith's  bellows 
are  intlated. 

•  3.  A  tilting-spear.havingitspointcovered, 
80  as  to  prevent  injury. 

"  Redy  to  luste.  and  to  abyde  all  comers  curtealy  to 
ron  with  roK-ettes."~I{ernert :  FroUsart ;  Cronycle, 
vol.  IL.  ch.  clxxlii. 

rocket-blrd,  s.    (See  extract) 

"  In  the  nifingo  topea  were  procured  examples  of  the 
Pamilise  flycjvtcher  [Tchitrcea  paradisi),  generally 
ycletit  the  rocket-bird  by  our  coiintrymen.  '~~Field. 
April  4.  1885. 

rocket-case,  s.  A  stout  case  of  card- 
"board  or  cartridge-paper  for  holding  the  ma- 
terials of  a  rocket. 

rocket-drift,  s. 

Pyrotech.  :  A  cylinder  of  wood  tipped  with 
copper,  employed  for  driving  rockets. 

rocket-harpoon,  s.  [Harpoon-rocket.] 

TOCk'-et-er,  5.  [Eng.  rocket  (Z) ; -er.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  bird,  as  a  pheasant,  which,  when 
flushed,  rises  rapidly  straight  up  in  the  air. 

'■  It  ia  nonsense  to  aay  that  a  rocketer  is  easily  din- 
posed  ot"— Field,  Dec.  6,  1881. 

rock'-et-ing,  a.  [Eug.  rocket  (3);  -ing.]  Ris- 
ing straight  up  in  the  air,  as  a  rocketer. 

"  I,  standing  with  some  gentlemea,  saw  a  rocketing 
phe^isaiit,  iriiHsed  clean  wiln  both  barrels,  come  down 
a  duster  with  the  thiid.'— Field.  April  4, 1885. 

TOCk'-i-neS3,  s.  [Eng.  rock-y  (1)  ;  -ncss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rocky  or  abounding 
with  rocks. 

rock-ing,  rock'-in,  s.  [Eng.  rock  (1),  s,  ; 
-ing.]  A  country  evening  i>arty,  so-called 
from  the  practice  once  prevalent  of  the  females 
taking  their  rocks  with  them  and  spinning. 
{Scotch.) 

"  On  Paaten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin," 

Burru :  Epistle  ti  A.  LapraVt. 

jrSck-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&  s.    [Rock  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  rocks  ; 
the  act  or  stitte  of  moving  or  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

2.  The  mass  of  stone  or  ballast  laid  to  form 
the  under  stratum  of  a  road.    (Proi'.) 


3.  Tlie  motion  of  a  steel  mill  on  a  copper 
cylinder  intended  for  calico-printing,  when 
the  pattern  of  the  mill  Is  to  be  repeated  on 
the  copper  a  number  of  times  at  intervals. 

4.  The  abrading  of  the  surface  of  a  copper 
or  steel  plate  preparatory  to  scraping  a  mez- 
zotinto.     [Rock  (I),  v.,  A.  I.  4.] 

rocklng-cliair.  s.  A  chair  mounted  on 
rockers,  so  as  to  allow  a  backward  and  for- 
ward oscillation. 

rocking  -  borse,  s,  A  wooden  horse 
mounted  on  rockers,  for  the  use  of  children. 

rocklng-shaft,  s.    [Rock-shaft.] 

rocklng-stone,  s.  A  stone  so  balanced 
on  a  natural  pedestal  that  it  can  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  without  its  equili- 
brium being  permanently  disturbed.  Some 
rocking-stones  seem  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  deposition  of  a  huge  slab  of  rock  borne 
across  an  expanse  of  sea  by  a  glacier,  and 
which  was  detached  on  the  shallowest  part  of 
a  shoal  when  the  iceberg  took  the  ground. 
Upheaval  afterwards  raised  it  to  its  present 
position.  Some  rocking-stones  have  been 
made  artificially,  in  imitation  of  those  which 
have  originated  naturally.  Popular  opinion 
in  Scotland  and  Iceland  formerly  supposed 
rocking-stones  to  be  inhabited  by  a  demon. 
Called  also  Logan  or  Loggan. 

rocking-tree,  s. 

Weaving :  The  axle  from  which  the  lay  ia 
suspended. 

*  rock'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  rock  (2),  s.  ;  'ish.]  Some- 
what rncky. 

"  His  carcaase  on  rockish  pinnacle  hanged." 

Stanyiturst :  VirgU  ;  Jitieid  il.  714. 

Tock'-land-ite»   s.      [After  Rockland,  New 
York,  where  found;  suff.  -He.  (Min..).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Serpentine  (q.v.). 

r6ok'-less,  a.  [Eng.  rock  (2),  s. ;  -less.l  Des- 
titute of  or  free  from  rocks. 

"  I'm  clear  by  nature  as  a  rockleu  stream." 

Ori/den  :  Duke  of  Quise.  IIL  L 

rock'-ling,  s.    [Eng.  rock ;  -ling.] 

Jchthy :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Motella  (q.v.). 

"The  pelagic  ova  of  the  grey  gurnard,  the  rockling. 
and  the  leaser  weever  suow  oil  globules."— /"(Wrf. 
Dec.  26,  1885. 

rook' -3^  (1),  a.  [Eng.  rock  (1),  v. ;  -y.]  Shaky, 
insecure,  unsteady  ;  hence,  u  n  fort  lid  ate  ly, 
awkwardly.    (Slang.) 


••  Let  him 
with    him 
Dec.  38,  i88&. 


keep  the  fact  of  things  having  gone  rockit 
i3   dark,   as  be  can.  —Daily    Tdegrap'ii, 


rock'-j^  (2),  a.     [Eng.  rock  (2),  8.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  rocks  ;  aboundmg  with  rocks. 

"  What  could  1  do,  alas  I  encompassed  round 
With  steepy  mouotaiiis  and  a  rocky  ground  f 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furioso.  iL 

2.  Made  or  consisting  of  rocks  or  stone. 

"  The  rocky  pavement  glittered  with  the  show." 

Pope:  //omer:  Iliud  xxUi.  2*9. 

*3.  Resembling  a  rock  ;  hence,  hard,  stony, 
obdurate,  hard-Iiearted,  hard  as  a  rock. 

"  Thy  rocky  and  wreck -threaten  ing  henrt.' 

Shaki^sp. :  Rape  (tftucrece^  SMk. 

Rocky  Mountain,  a. 

Geog.  ct  Zool.  :  Belonging  to,  characteristic 
of,  or  having  its  habitat  iu  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, which  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  the 
Anahuac  mountains  of  Mexico. 

Rocky  Mountain  Locust  ; 

Zool.  :  Caloptenus  spretus.  It  is  very  de- 
structive to  fruit  crops  in  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  United  States. 

Rocky  Mountain  Plka : 

Zool. :  iMgomys  pri7iceps,  a  small  rodent 
about  six  inches  long,  grayish-brown  above, 
yellowish-brown  on  sides,  grayish  below.  The 
American  Indians  call  it  Little  Chief  Hare, 
a  circumstance  wliich  influenced  Sir  John 
Richardson,  who  first  described  the  animal, 
in  his  choice  of  a  specific  name. 

ro-CO'-CO,  s.     (Fr.,  from  rocaille^  rock-work, 
from  the  charact(,*r  of  the  style.] 

Art :  A  florid,  debased  kind  of  ornament, 
which  succeeded  the  style  adopted  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  XV.,  and  which  exaggerated  the 
main  features  and  peculiarities  of  that  fashion 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  lavish  abund- 
ance of  its  details,  which  are  thrown  together 
without  propriety  and  due  connection.    Scroll 


and  shell  ornaments  abound  ;  sometimes  rock- 
work  pavilions,  birds  and  fishes,  combined 
with  enormous  flowers.  The  term  is  some- 
times employed  to  denote  a  bad  taste  in  de- 
sign and  ornament  generally.    (Fairholt.) 

*  rOO-O-lO,   S.      [ROQUELAURE.] 

ro-cou,  s.    [Roucou.] 

•  roc-quet,  s.    [Rochet  (1).] 

rod,  *  rodde,  s,     [Tlio  same  word  as  rood 
(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  long,  slender  stem  of  any  woody  plant, 
especially  when  cut  and  stripped  of  leaves  or 
twigs  ;  a  wand  ;  a  straight,  slender  stick  ;  a 
cane. 

"  And  If  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or  his  maid,  with 
a  rod.  and  he  die  under  his  band  ;  he  shall  be  sunly 
•puniiahed  ~—Exodut  xil.  2a 

2.  Hence  used  more  or  less  figuratively  for — 

(1)  An  instrument  of  punishment ;  punish- 
ment, chastisement. 

"And  a  public  school  I  really  saw 
Where  the  rod  was  never  used." 

Praed:  Utopia. 

(2)  A  kind  of  sceptre  or  badge  of  office. 

"  The  rod  and  bird  of  peace  and  all  such  emblems." 
&h'ikesp.  :  nenry  VIII..  iv.  L 

(3)  A  long,  slender,  and  tapering  wand  or 
stick,  or  two  or  more  such  sticks  joined  end 
on  end  for  fishing  ;  a  fishing-rod. 

(4)  Hence,  used  for  the  act  or  art  of  fishing. 

"  There  is  Indeed  a  '  new  world "  opened  to  the  lover 
of  gun  and  rod  from  the  oM  lands  across  the  sea." — 
iicribner't  Magazine,  August,  1877,  p.  606. 

(5)  A  fisher ;  one  expert  with  the  fishing- 
rod  ;  a  rodster. 

"  The  late  Sir  F.  Sykes,  a  first-rate  rod.  wa»  run  out 
and  broken,  with  one  hundred  yards,  on  the  same  spot, 
but  a  few  days  'beiore."— Fishing  Oazrtte.  Jan  30,  1886, 

(6)  A  scale  of  wood  or  metal  employed  in 
measuring  distances. 

(7)  An  enchanter's  wand  ;  a  wand  possess- 
ing the  power  of  enchantment.  (MiUon: 
Comus,  816.) 

3.  A  unit  of  lineal  measure  used  in  land 
surveying.  It  is  equal  to  6\  yards,  or  16i 
feet.  A  square  rod  is  the  usual  measure  of 
brickwork,  and  is  equal  to  27'2\  square  feet. 

*4.  A  shoot  or  branch  of  a  family  ;  a  tribe, 
a  race.    (Psalm  Ixxiv.  2.) 

IL  Mach.,  d'c.  :  A  straight,  slender  piece 
of  wood  or  metal,  as  the  ramrod,  wiping-rod, 
rifling-rod,  used  by  gunsmiths  andannouiers  ; 
the  coupling-bar  or  lengthening  bar  ofa  drill- 
stock  ;  a  boring-bar,  a  connecting-rod,  &c. 

Tf  (1)  Rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  : 
A  nat. :  Elongated  cylindrical  rods,  and  short 
thick  cones,  situated  between  the  external 
membrane  and  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the 
retina. 

(2)  Rods  of  CoHi  : 

Anat. :  Two  sets  of  stiff,  rod-like  bodies,  the 
inner  and  outer  rods  of  Corti,  within  the 
epithelium  covering  the  basilar  membrane  of 
the  ear.  Together  they  constitute  the  Oi:gan 
of  Corti. 

(3)  To  k-iss  the  rod :  [Kiss,  v.  H  (4).] 

rod~cllisel«  s.     A  chisel  on  the  end  of  a 

withe  or  rod,  used  by  the  smith  in  cutting 
hot  metal. 
rod-coupling,  s. 

]Vell-sinking :  A  device  for  uniting  the  rods 
which  carry  the  tools  used  in  boring  Artesian 
or  oil  wells,  fcc,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
shaft. 

rod-fisher,  s.  One  who  fishes  with  a 
rod,  an  angler. 

"It  proved  a  most  remunemtira  mode  of  Sshing 
and,  becjiuse  a  greater  numberof  fliea  could  l>e  norkea 
on  the  line,  a  more  itilurioiia  one  to  the  rod-fi^hei-  than 
the  ordinary  lath  could  possibly  he."— Field,  Dec.  6, 
1981 

rod-flshingr  s.  Angling  with  a  rod  and 
line. 

"  Rod-fishing  Is  permissible  until  the  end  ol  October  *' 
—Globe.  Sept.  2,  1885. 

rod-holder,  s.     A  rod-fisher. 

"  Tbey  thus  decrease  the  rental  of  waters  either  from 
net  or  rod-holdert."—LasselSi  Tcchnicai  Educator, 
pt  xli.,  p.  356. 

rod-Iron.  s.  Rolled,  round  iron  for  nails, 
fencing,  &c 

*  rod-knlghtS,  s.  pi.  Servitors  who  held 
their  land  by  serving  their  lords  on  horse- 
back.    (Coxcel.) 


i&te,  mt,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS^ 
or,  wore,  W9lt;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  rAle,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  ce  =  e ;  ©y  =  a;  QU  =  kw. 


1— Hand  and  Bracelet. 


3— Hand. 


(From  Vnuloa  l>y  .»i.  .,  K.wir/,  N. 


4 — Operators. 


5- -Foot  and  Boot. 


roddon— rogge 
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rod-planer,  5.  A  special  macliine-tool 
for  planing  loeoinotive  connecting-rods,  guide- 
bars,  and  similar  work. 

rod'-don,  s.    [Rowan.]    (Scotch.) 

•  rod'-dy,  a.    [Eug.  rod;  -y,]    Full  of  rods  or 

Lwigs. 
rode.  pret.  of  v.    [Ride,  v.] 
rode,  v.t.  &  i.    [Road,  v.] 
ro'-dent.  o.   &  s.    [Lat.  Todeiis,  pr.   par.  of 

Todo'=to  gnaw.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gnawing. 

2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Rodentia  (q.v.). 

B.^ssiiftsf. :  An  animal  thatgnaws;  specif., 
any  member  of  tlie  order  Rotlentiii  (q.v.). 

rodent-ulcer,  rodent-canoer,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  ulcer  generally  appearing  first 
in  a  small  and  irritable  pimple  about  tlie  eye- 
lids, the  malar  bone,  upper  lip,  scalp,  rectum, 
vulva,  or  uterus.  It  is  irritable,  and  spreads 
when  scratched,  till  at  last  it  leads  to  frightful 
disfigurement.  It  rarely  appears  before  the 
fiftieth  year  of  life.  Excision  will  sometimes 
extirpate  it  permanently. 

ro-den'-ti-a  (tas  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of 
Toikns,  pr.  par.  of  rod-o  —  to  gnaw.]  [Rodent.] 

3.  Zool :  An  order  of  terrestrial, diphyodont, 
placental  mammals,  mrely  arlioreal  or  nata- 
torial, of  small  size  ;  two  long  curved  incisors 
in  each  jaw,  growing  from  persistent  pulps. 
No  canines ;  molars  and  premolars  rarely  more 
than  four  in  each  jaw.  Feet  usually  penta- 
dactylous,  armed  with  claws ;  hallux,  wlien 
present,  not  differing  from  other  digits.  The 
incisors  are  adapted  for  continuous  gnawing, 
and  their  action  is  assisted  by  the  longitudinal 
position  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  jaw  can  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards.  They  are  divided 
into  two  sub-orders :  (I)  Simplicidentata, 
which  never  have  more  than  two  incisors  in 
the  upper  jaw  ;  and  (2)  Duplicidentata.  which, 
when  adult,  have  two  rudimentary  behind  the 
normal  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  oldest  remains  are  from 
tlie  Upper  Eocene  of  Eui'ope  and  America ; 
but  as  all  the  remains  of  tlie  Rodentia  can 
either  be  classed  in,  or  are  closely  related  to 
existing  families,  their  first  appearance  must 
be  sought  for  much  farther  back  in  time. 

ro-de'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after  H.  J. 
A.  Rodet.'a  French  Itotanist,  1810-7o.] 

Bot.:  A  j,'euusof  Acliyrantheae.  The  natives 
of  India  eat  the  bright  crimson  berries  and 
also  the  young  shoots,  the  latter  fried  in  ghee. 

rod'-i-yaa,  s.  pi.     [Native  name.] 

A  nthrop. :  A  section  of  the  native  population 
of  Ceylon.    [Veddah.] 

rod'  o-mel,  s.  [Gr.  poSoi'(Wiorfon.)  =  arose; 
^eAi  {meli)  =  honey.  ]  The  j  uice  of  roses  mixed 
with  honey.    (Sim-momls.) 

*  r5d'-d-mdnt,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  Redo- 
moiite.]    [Rodomontade.] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  A  vain  boaster,  a  braggart, 
a  bully. 

"  St.  Jude  nrgiies  with  the  rodomonts  of  hla  time." 
—Boylt:   Works,  ii.  274. 

B.  .^5  adj.  :  Boasting,  boastful,  bombastic, 
braggart. 

rodo-mon-tade',  s.  [Fr.  rodotnontade,  from 
Ital.  rodavwntada  =  boasting,  brag.  Called 
after  Rodomonte,  the  brave  but  boastful  leader 
of  the  Saracens  against  Charlemagne  in  the 
Orlando  F^lrioso  of  Ariosto,  He  is  called 
Itodavionte  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  Iiiamorato.] 
Vain-boasting,  brag,  bluster,  rant. 

Tod-o-mon-tade',  v.i.    [Rodomontade,  «,] 

To  boast,  to  bjag,  to  bluster,  to  rant. 

*  rdd-6-mdn-tad'-ist.  $.  [Eng.  rodomon- 
tiuU^e) ;  -Uit.]  A  blustering  braggart,  an  empty 
boaster. 

"rodo-mdn-ta'-dd,  s.  &  a.  [Rodomon- 
tade, s.] 

A.  .4s  sxibst. :  Boasting,  brag,  bluster,  rodo- 
montade. 

B.  As  adj. :  Blustering,  boastful,  braggart. 

'  rod-o-mdn-ta'-ddr,  s.  [Eng.  rodovion- 
'■id{e)  ;  -or.]    A  brag-art,  a  boaster. 


"  The  ^reate^t  t^lkera  aud  rodcmont-idort  of  SpftLn." 
—Oulhno:  Oeoffraphy ;  Spain. 

t  rod'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  rod;  auff.  -sttr.']  An 
angler,  a  rod-tlsher. 

rod-wood,  s.     [Eng.  roJ,  and  wood.'] 
Bot. :  Laetia  Guidonia,  a  Jamaica  plant. 

roe  (1),  "  ro,  s.  [A.S.  r<i/t,  rdh-deor;  cogn. 
with  Icel,  rd  =:  a  roe,  rdhukkr  ^  &  roebuck  ; 
l):in.  raa,  raabuk ;  Sw.  I'd  =  a  roe,  r3-6orA  = 
rtiebuck ;  Dut.  ree  =  a  roe,  reebok  =  roebuck  ; 
Ger.  reh,  relibock.] 

1.  A  roebuck  (q.v.). 

2.  The  female  of  the  hart. 

roe  (2),  *roan,  "rowne,  s.  [Prop,  roan,  the 
rt  being  dropjted  from  the  erroneous  idea  that 
it  was  a  plural  suffix,  as  in  oxen,  shooii,  &c.  ; 
lce\.hrogn;  D&u.  rogn;  Sw.  rom;  Ger.  rogen.] 

1.  The  spawn  or  sperm  of  fishes.  (That  of 
the  male  is  termed  milt  or  soft  roe,  that  of  the 
female  hard  roe  or  spawn). 

2.  A  mottled  appearance  in  wood,  especially 
in  mahogany,  being  the  alternate  streak  of 
light  and  shade  running  with  the  grain,  or 
from  end  to  end  of  the  log, 

roe-stone,  s.    [Oolite.] 

roe-buck,  roo-bukke, s.    [Roe (I).] 

Zool. :  Capreolus  caprea,  an  elegant,  small, 
and  almost  tailless  deer,  still  surviving  in  the 
woods  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  and 
in  Scotland,  and  common  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia  below  the  snow-liue. 

roebuck-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Rubiis  saxatilis. 

*  rood,  a.  [Eng.  roe  (2);  -ed.]  Filled  or  iin 
pregnated  with  roe. 

roe-mer'-i-^  (or  ce  as  e),  s.  [Named  after 
Dr.  J.  Rnemer,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Land- 
shut,  in  Germany,  who  died  a.d.  1820.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Papaveracese.  Annual 
herbs  with  yellow  juices,  much-divided  leaves, 
two  sepals,  four  petals,  two  to  four  lobes  of 
the  stigma,  a  linear  two-  to  four-valved 
capsule,  and  many  seeds. 

rce'-mer-ite  (or  oe  as  e),  s.  [After  A.  Roe- 
mer,  of  Clausth;il ;  suff.  -Ue  (Min.).^ 

Min.:A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
crystalline  to  granular  masses  at  the  Ram 
melsberg   mine,    Goslar.    Hartz. 

Roent'-gen^s  method,  a.     [After  Wil- 

helm  Courad   Roentgen,  Prufeesor  of  Phyaics 
Ht  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  Germany.] 

Roentgen  rays,  a. 

Photog. :  A  hitherto  unknown  manifestatiun 
of  force  or  energy,  recently  discovered  by 
Professor  Koeutgeii,  reported  by  him  to  the 
Medico-Phyaical  Society  of  Wurzburg  on  De- 
cember 4,  iso.'j,  and  since  verified  by  numerous 
invest igatora  throughout  the  scientific  world. 
This  manifestation  is  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  secondary  electric  or  induction  current 
upon  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tubes,  and  is 
entiri^ly  distinct  from  the  so-tailed  "calhude 
rays"  produced  by  this  current  within  such 
tubed  anil  firat  described  by  Croukesas  "rmiiant 
matter"  and  more  lately  and  fully  studied  by 
Uirtoff,  Hertz  and  Lentir<l. 

The  most  notable  quality  of  the  Roentgen 
rays — or,  as  he  terms  them,  of  the  X-rays — is 
the  abilitj'  to  peuetrate  considerable  tbick- 
neaaee  of  suUatances  heretofore  considered 
opaque  to  all  known  forms  of  light,  Leaidis 
which  they  are  also  cajiablp,  either  before  or 
after  such  penetration,  of  acting  actinically 
upon  ordinary  photographic  plates  and  of  pro- 
ducing fluoreacence  in  certain  chemical  cum- 
pounils.  And,  as  the  permeability  of  various 
suhBlauces  to  these  rays  depends  largely,  though 
not  altogether,  upon  their  respective  densities, 
it  is  therefoie  possible  to  make  upon  aensitive 
photographic  plates  outline-  orehadow-picturea 
of  objects  entirely  hidden  from  normal  tit^bt, 
or  to  render  these  visible  by  interposing  u 
fluorescent  screen  between  them  and  the  eye. 
Thus  ahadowgraphs  or  ekiagrapha  have  been 
mailo  of  metal  r.rticlea  enclosed  in  wooden 
lioxea,  of  coins,  &c.  in  purses,  of  the  bones  in 
the  living  body,  &c.  (see  illustrations),  and  by 
means  of  the  skiascope  these  wime  objeeis 
become  immediately  visible  to  the  observer. 

It  is  interesting  lo  note  the  degree  of  tnins- 
parency  of  various  common  substances.    Cork 


and  pai>er  are  very  transparent ;  bo  Ih  water 
and  aovernl  other  Hulds,  but  not  so  much  so  o« 
cork.  Wood,  ebonite,  vnleaidte  and  uniuiul 
Mesh  are  readily  peuotraled  and  for  consider- 
able thicknesses;  oue  observer  tiaM  secured 
good  results  thorough  oijrht  iiu-lies  of  wood 
and  Nikola  Te.sla  has  recently  obtained  n  good 
skiagraph  of  the  ribs,  clavicle,  scapuhi,  &c.  of 
the  living  adult.  Of  the  metals,  Itoentgou 
reports  ))latinnni  as  the  most  opaque  and 
aluminium  the  most  transparent  of  tliuse  ex- 
amined ;  the  latter  being  about  200  times  more 
permeable  than  the  former.  Lead  ia  three  and 
/.inc  six  times  as  permeable  as  jilatiniim.  SattJi 
of  metals  are  about  as  transiiarent  as  their 
respective  metals.  Glaus  is  comparatively 
opaque  to  the  rays,  having  about  the  same 
degree  of  permeal)ility  as  aluminium.  The 
true  nature  of  the  rays  is  still  uncertain  and 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is  known 
that  they  pass  in  straight  lines  and  apparently 
have  their  origin  on  the  surface,  and  not 
within  the  vacuum  (Crookes')  tubes  from 
which  they  emanate.  They  are  perlecily  in- 
visible to  the  human  ejre,  and  only  manifest 
tlieir  results,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  by  produc- 
ing fluorescence  or  by  acting  on  photographic 
emulsions.  Inasmuch  as  ultra-violet  light  has 
the  power  of  producing  fluorescence  and  of 
jieuetrating  to  a  degree  certain  substances 
ordinarily  considered  opaque,  some  have 
thought  that  the  Roentgen  raya  are  sinular  in 
nature  to  light.  But  Koeulgen  himself  did  not 
think  that  this  could  l<e  so,  inasmuch  as  he  wait 
unable  to  refract,  reflect  or  polarize  the  rays  by 
any  methods  he  was  able  to  employ,  and  he 
suggasts  the  possibility  of  their  being  due  to 
longitudinal  instead  of  the  transverse  vibra- 
tions in  the  ether — an  entirtdy  new  form  of 
force-transmission.  However,  Tesla  haa  very 
recently  succeeded  iii  deflecting  the  rays  by 
means  of  zinc  and  other  metals,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  still  may  be  found  to  obey 
the  laws  of  ordinary  light  and  to  be  due  to 
traLieverse  ether  vibrations  of  peculiar  wave 
length  and  frequency.  It  is  also  as  yet  un- 
known whetlier  they  have  any  other  source 
than  the  vacuum  or  Crookes'  tubes,  but  the 
writer  and  others  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
skiagraphs  and  other  photographic  effects  by 
means  of  sunlight  and  by  artificial  light 
through  aluminium  plates  one  millimeter  in 
thickness,  as  well  as  through  vulcanite  and 
<ither  I -paque  substances.  The  immediate  future 
will  doubtless  be  prolific  of  much  information 
concernins  this  new  and  wonderful  discovery. 
iSeneca  Egbert,  M.D.,  April  10,  1S96.) 

roep'~per-ite  (or  oe  as  e),  s.    [After  w.  T. 

Rcepper,  who  analysed  it';  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  chryso- 
lites (q.v.),  containing  much  of  the  protoxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc. 

*  rofe,  pret.  of  V.     [Rive.] 

ro-ga'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rogationem, 
accus.  of  rogatio  =  an  asking,  from  rogutiis,  pa. 
par.  of  ro30=  to  ask  ;  Sp.  rogacion  ;  Ital.  ro- 
ga:io7ie.] 

•  I.  Rom.  Law  :  The  demand  by  the  consuls 
or  tribunes  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by  the  people. 

*2.  A  supplication  ;  a  litany. 

rogation-days,  s.  pi.  The  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  preceding  Ascensioii- 
day,  so  called  jtrobably  from  the  use  of  special 
rogations  or  litanies  on  those  days. 

rogatlon-flower.  s. 

Bot. :  Polygala  vulgaris. 

Rogation-Sunday,  s.  The  Sunday  pre- 
ceding Ascension-day. 

rogation-week,  s.  The  week  in  which 
the  Rogation-days  occur. 

*  r6'-ga-tdr-j|r,  a.     [Lat.  rogat(uJi),  pa.  par.  of 

ro;/'j  ='to  ask  ;  Eng.  ad.j.  suff.  -org.]  Seeking 
information ;  engaged  in  collecting  informa- 
tion. 

rogatory-letters,  s.  pi. 

Law:  A  commission  from  one  judge  to 
another  requesting  him  to  examine  a  witness. 

ro' -gen-stein,  s.  [Ger.  rogen  =  roe,  spawn, 
and  stein  =.  stone.] 

Oeol.  :  A  marly  limestone,  of  Oolitic  struc- 
ture, found  in  the  Hunter  (Lower  Trias)  ot 
Germany. 

*  ro-ger'-i-an,  e.    A  kind  of  wig. 
•rogge,  V.  [Icel.  rugga  =  to  Tock  a  cradle]  To 

shake,  to  rock. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  espect,  Xenophon.  eyist,    ph  =  1 
-dan,  -tian  =  aban,    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun;  -(ion.  -§ion  =  zbun.   -oious,  -tious,  -sions  =  sbus.    -ble.  -dle»  ^c  =  b^l*  d^L 
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rosae.  *  roge.  s.    [X  word  of  Celtic  ongin . 
3.  It  &  Gael,  rucas  ^  pride,  arrogance ;  Fr. 
rogue  =  Arm^Mii,  proud,  saucy,  rude;  Bret, 
fwfc,  roff  =  arrogant,  proud.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  tramp,  a  vagrant. 

2.  A  knave ;  a  dishonest  person ;  a  rascal. 
(Applied  especially  to  males.) 

3.  A  terra  of  slight  affection  or  tenderness. 

"You  Bweet  UtUe  rogue."— 3kak4$p. :  2  Benry  7»'.. 
114. 

4.  A  wag  ;  a  sly  fellow. 

"  You  have  two  aexvaats— Tom.  an  arch,  sly  rogu«.' 
Coteper  :  jytUh,  201. 

5.  A  wild  elephant,  living  a  solitary  life,  and 
wmarkable  for  its  vicious  temper.   (Tennent.) 

6.  A  horse  of  an  uncertain  temper,  and  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

7.  A  plant  which  falls  short  of  a  standard 
required  by  gardeners,  nurserjinen,  ifcc. 
{Darwin.} 

IL  Lo.w:  A  sturdy  beggar;  a  vagabond,  a 
vagrant.  They  wet-e  formerly  liable  tQ  be 
punished  by  whipping,  and  having  the  ears 
bored  \vith  a  hot  iron. 

rogue-money,  5.  An  assessment  on  each 
county  for  defraying  the  expense  of  appre- 
hending offenders,  prosecuting  thera,  and 
maintaining  them  in  prison.    {Scotch.) 

rogue's  marcli, «.  A  tune  played  when 
ft  bad  character  is  drummed  out  or  discharged 
with  disgrace  from  a  regiment  or  ship  of  war. 

rogues^  gallery,  ».  A  collection  of 
portraits  of  criminals,  preserved  by  the  police 
autbgritieB  for  purposes  of  identification. 

rogue's  yam,  s.  A  worsted  thread  laid 
up  iu  the  middle  of  each  strand  of  British 
dockyard  rope  to  prevent  theft.  A  different 
colour  is  used  in  each  dockyard,  in  order  to 
trace  the  maker  of  rope  which  proves  defective. 

■  rogue,  V.i.  &  t.     [ROQDE,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wander  about  as  a  tramp ;  to  live  the 
life  of  a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

•'  If  he  be  but  once  so  tnkea  idly  rcjruing,  he  may 
pnnUh  him  with  the  aiocka."— Spenser :  On  Ireland. 

2.  To  act  the  rogue  ;  to  play  roguish  tricks, 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  call  a  rogue  ;  to  denounce  or  brand  as 
a  rogue  or  cheat. 

■*  To  roffue  and  ridicule  all  incorporeal  aabstance."— 
Cudworth  :  JntsU.  SysCem. 

2.  To  uproot  or  destroy,  as  plants  which 
fail  to  come  up  to  a  required  standard. 

rog'-ner-jr,  s.     [Eng.  rogiu  ;  -ry.] 

*  1.  The  life  of  a  vagrant  or  tramp;  vaga- 
bondism. 

"To  live  in  one  land  is  captivity. 
To  run  aU  conntiiea  a  wild  roguertt." 

Donnt :  Elegy  3. 

2.  Knavish  or  dishonest  tricks ;  cheating, 
fraud. 

"  A  fliim  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
01  old  anmapicy  and  rvugury." 

Butler:  Budibrat,  ii.  8. 

3.  Waggery  ;  mischievous  or  arch  tricks. 
rogue'-sllip,  $.     [Eng.  rogue;  -ship.} 

L  The  qualities  of  a  rogue  ;  roguery, 
2,  A  roguish  personage. 

**  I  would  lose  :i  Mmb  to  see  their  roq>i<ihipt  totter," 
Bvaum,  i  Ftet. :  A'ight  Walker,  iU. 

rog'-UlSh,  a.     lEng.  rogn{e);  -isK.] 

*  1.  Vagrant,  wandering,  va^abondish. 

2.  Knavish,  fraudulent,  cheating,  dishonest. 

3.  Waggish,  arch  ;  slightly  mischievous. 

■•  He  was.  to  weet,  a  little  roguhh  pn?e." 

Thomson  :  Castle  (if  Indolence.  I  36. 

rog'-irtsh-ljr,  tM^y.  {Eug.  roguish ;  -ly.'\  In  a 
roguish  manner;  like  a  rogue;  knavishly, 
mischievously,  wantonly. 

••His  heir  roguishly  wasteth  alL'— Orainfftfr;  On 
Ecclei.,  p.  303. 

Vdg'-uisb-ness,  s.  [Eng.  roguish  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  stiLe  of  being  roguish  ;  knavish- 
ness,  archness,  cunning. 

'  rog'-uy,  a.  [Eng.  rofifK<e);  -y.]  Roguish, 
knavish,  wanton. 

"  A  shepherd's  boy  had  gotten  a  roguy  trtcfc  of  cry- 
lug,  'A  wolf."  and  fooliiiis'  the  country  with  false 
a,\iriit^"—l'' Eitrange :  Fables. 

ro'-hlin,  ro'-hin-g,  s.     [Hind,  rdhan;  Beng. 
Tohina.  ] 
Bot.:  Soytnida  febrifuga. 


rdh-te-ich-th*~i'-na.  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 

rohteichtlL(ys) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthu.  :  A  group  of  Cyprinidse;  anal  very 
short,  witli  not  more  than  six  branched  rays ; 
dorsal  bt;liind  ventrals ;  mouth  without  bar- 
bels ;  pharyngeal  teeth  in  triple  series.  There 
is  but  one  genua,  Rohteichthys,  with  a  single 
8pecies(fio/i;eicW7tyiHaTfticro;^pi5),iiomBorneo 
and  Sumatra. 

roh-te-ich'-thys,  s.  [First  element  roht^e,  a 
barbarous  word  coined  by  Sykes  for  a  genus  of 
CyprinidEe  now  lapsed,  and  Gr.  Ix^vs  (ichthus) 

=  a  lish.l      [ROHTElCHTHVINA.l 


*  roi-al.  a. 


*  roigne,  s. 
a  mange,  scurf. 


*  ro-kette', 

*  rokke,  5. 


s,    [Rocket.] 
[Rock,  s.J 
[Eng.    rok(fi)  (2),  8. ;  -y.] 


[Royal.] 

[Fr.  ro3?i6=  itch,  scab.]    A  scab, 

[RONION.] 

•roignous,    a.     (Fr.    Tognmx.]      [Roigne.] 
Scabby,  mangy,  rough. 

roiL  *  roUe,    v.t.   &  i.     [Etym.    doubtful. 
Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.  roeUr,  a  form  of 
ro;er=:  to  roll(q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  render  turbid,  as  by  stirring  or  shak- 
ing up  the  sediments. 

"The  spring  ...  has  Just  been  roiled  by  a  frog  or 
mu3'<-TAV— Burroughs :  Pepacton.  p.  69. 

2.  To  excite  to  a  cei-taiu  degree  of  anger ; 
to  annoy,  to  rile.    (Prov.) 

"  His  spirita  were  very  muob  roUed."—Ifortk  :  Life 
of  Lord  Guilford,  11.69. 

3.  To  perplex.    (Prov.) 

•  B.  Intrant. :  To  roam  about ;  to  roam,  to 
romp. 

"  Were  wont  to  rome  and  roile  in  closteiB."— Stony- 
hurit :  DetcripU  of  Ireland,  p.  2L 

*  roil,  •  roUe,  s.  [Etym-  doubtful.]  A 
Flemish  horse. 

r6il'-y»  a.  [Eng.  roil,  V. ;  -j/.]  Turbid,  muddy ; 
having  the  sediment  stirred  up. 

"  Its  currenta  too  roUy  from  the  shower  (or  fly-flBh- 
iag' —Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  88. 

*  roin,  s.    [RoioNE.] 

*  rSiu'-ish,  rt.      [RuTNISH.] 

*  roint,  v.t.    [Aboynt.] 

*  roist,  '  royst,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  mste  =  a  rustic, 
from  Lat.  rusUcum,  accus.  of  TTi5^(CU5  =  rustic 
(q.v.).]  [Roister,  p.]  To  bluster,  to  swag- 
ger, to  bully. 

••  I  bare  a  roisting  challenge  sent" 

Shakesp. :   TroUtu  *  Creuida.  IL  1 

*  roist'-er,  v.i.  (Fr.  rnstre,  another  form  of 
O.  Fr.  rits?e  =  a  rustic]  [RoiST.]  To  bluster, 
to  swagger,  to  act  the  bully. 

"  Among  a  crew  of  roisfring  fellowa"    Swift.    (Todd.) 

*  rwst'-er,  '  ro^st'-er,  s.    [Roister,  v.] 

1.  A  bully,  a  swaggerer,  a  blustering,  noisy 
fellow,  a  rake. 

He  went  to  the  royal  court,  laid  aside  his  books. 


and  lor  a  time,  so  long  na  his  money  lasted,  became  a 
Tnyster."—Wood  :  Athence  Oxon.,  vol.  i 

2.  A  drunken  or  riotous  frolic  ;  a  spree. 

*  roisf -er-er,  s.    [Eng.  roister; -en]    A  bold, 
blustering,  noisy  fellow;  a  roister. 

*  roist'-er-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  roister;  -ly.] 

A.  -4s  adj.:   Like  a  roisterer;  blustering, 
swaggering,  violent. 

"They  [women]  delighted  altogether  In  the  garb 
and  habit  and  roitterly  fftshlons  of  mtn."— Backet  : 
Life  of  WUiiamt,  p.  86. 

B.  As  adv. ;  In  a  blustering,  bold,  or  bully- 
ing fashion. 

rok'-am-bole,  s.     [Rocambole.] 

*  roke»  *  rokke,  v.i,  or  (.    [Rock  (1),  v.\ 

*  roke  (1),  s.    [Rook.] 

*  roke  (2),  s.     [Reek.] 

1.  Mist,  damp,  fog,  smoke, 

2.  A  vein  of  ore. 

rdke'-age  (age  as  ig),  ro'-kee.  «.    r>T. 

Amer.  Ind.  rookhie  =  meal.]  Indian  corn, 
parched,  pounded  up,  and  mixed  with  sugar. 
Called  also  yokeage.    {Artier.) 

rok'-e-lay,   s.      [A    corrupt    of  roquelaure 
(q.v.).]     A  short  cloak. 

"And  my  mothers  auld  mutch  and  my  red  roke- 
Jay."— Scott:  Bearl  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xvi. 

rok'-er,  5.     [Et>mi.  doubtful ;  prob.  rock  (2), 
8. ;  -er.]    The  same  as  Rocklino  (q.v.). 


rok'-y,  a.  [Eng.  rok{e)  (2),  8. ;  -y.]  Misty, 
foggy,  damp,  cloudy. 

ro-l^'-dra,  s.  [Named  after  David  Ro- 
lander,  a  piipil  of  Linnteus  who  travelled  to 
Surinam.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  BolandrcEe, 
Only  known  species  Rolandra  argentm,  the 
Silver-leaved  Eolandra,  from  the  West  Indies. 

ro-lan'-dre-ea,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  rolandr{a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 
Bot.  ;  A  sub-tribe  of  Vernoniaceee. 

role,  s.  [Fr.=  a  roll,  a  scroll,  a  character  In  • 
play,  from  Lat.  rotulus  —  9.  wheel.]  A  part 
or  character  represented  on  the  stage  by  an 
actor  ;  hence,  any  part  or  function  played  by 
any  one,  a  character  or  part  assumed. 

"He  was  one  of  those  men  of  extraordinary  ambi- 
tion and  vanity,  who  must  plaj-  a  great  rde  of  some 
sort  In  their  generation."— Sc7-i6n«r'«  Magazine,  Oct., 
18TS.  i>.  891. 

IT  Title  rdle:  The  part  or  character  in  a 
play  which  gives  its  name  to  the  play :  as, 
Hamlet,  in  the  play  of  Hamlet;  Macbeth,  in 
that  of  Macbeth,  &c. 

roll,  *  roll-en,  *  roule,  •  rowle,  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Ft.  rohr  (Fr.  router),  fmm  Low  Lat. 
rotulo=^to  roll,  to  revolve,  from  Lat.  rotnla, 
dirain.  of  rota  =  a  wheel ;  Sp.  rolhxr,  arroUar; 
Port,  rolar;  Ital.  rotolare;  Dut,  &  Ger.  rollen; 
Dan.  Tulle;  Sw.  ruUa.] 
At  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  revolve  by  turning  over  and 
over;  to  move  by  turning  on  an  axis;  to 
impel  forwanl  by  tm-ning  over  and  over  on  8 
supporting  surface, 

"And  they  said.  We  cannot,  until  all  the  flocks  b« 
gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll  the  stone  from 
the  well's  mouth."— Genesis  xxlx.  8. 

2.  To  move  anything  on  its  axis. 

3.  To  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

"  Rolling  his  greedy  eyeballs  in  his  head." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  SnL 

4.  To  wrap  round  on  itself  by  rolling ;  to 
form  into  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  body  by 
rolling. 

"Grind  red  lead,  or  any  other  colour  with  strong 
wort,  :ind  so  mU  them  up  into  long  roUs  like  pencils. 
—Peacham :  On  Drawing. 

5.  To  inwrap  ;  to  bind  or  wrap  ap  in  a 
laiidage  or  the  like. 

"  Commiug  out  of  the  wnter.  she  rovsleth  herselfo 
into  a  yelluw  cloth  of  fourteene  braces  long.'"— Sac*- 
luyt :  Voyage*,  il.  220. 

6.  To  press  or  level  with  a  roller ;  to  spread 
out  or  level  with  a  rolling-pin  or  roller :  as, 
To  roll  a  field. 

•  7.  To  revolve ;  to  turn  over  and  over  in 
one's  mind. 

"  Ful  oft  in  herte  he  roUeth  up  and  doun  _ 

The  beautee  of  thise  floteius  new  and  bright. 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  12.7T1. 

8.  To  drive  or  impel  forward  with  a  sweep- 
ing, rolling  motion  :  as,  A  river  rolls  its  waters 
to  the  sea. 

*  9.  To  utter ;  to  give  utterance  or  expres- 
sion to  in  a  prolonged,  deep  sound. 

"  Who  roWd  the  psalm  to  wintry  sklea." 

Tennyson  ;  In  Memortam,  IT.  IL 

B.  Intransiliiv: 

1.  To  move  or  be  moved  along  a  surface  by 
revolving ;  to  rotate  or  revolve  as  on  an  axis ; 
to  turn  over  and  over. 

•■  Rolling  in  dust  and  gore."    Milton  :  P.  L..  xl.  460. 

2.  To  revolve  ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revo- 
lution :  as,  Years  roll  on. 

3.  To  move  or  turn  on  wheels :  as,  The 
carriage  rolled  along. 

4.  To  turn  ;  to  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  revolve. 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  A'iglU'i  Dream,  T.  _ 

6,  To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

"  The  wealthy,  the  luxnrioas.  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 
May  ro^nu  chariots '■  .       l,    « 

M'ordsifforth :  Excursion,  bk.  il 

6.  To  be  formed  into  a  cylinder  or  ball. 

7.  To  spread  out  under  a  roller  or  roUing- 
pin  :  as,  Dough  rolls  well. 

8.  To  be  tossed  about  from  side  to  side  ;  to 
rock,  as  in  rough  water. 

"  Tlie  case  of  a  vessel  rolling  at  sea  among  wavee."— 
Brit,  tfuarterly  Kevieie.  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  99  (is:^). 

9.  To  move  in  alternate  swells  and  depres- 
sions, as  waves  or  billows. 

"  Ic7  seas,  where  scarce  the  water*  roll." 


pope:  Windsor  Forett.SBI^ 


marine;  go,  pot; 


fete,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU.  fotHer;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  _..  ^  u« 

•r»  wore,  w^lfc  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  quite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  S^an,    «,  ce  -  e;  ey  -  a;  a 
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10,  To  tumble  or  fall  over  and  over. 
By  tboasAodA,  aagei 


Dowu  tbey  (pU 
luVhAUKel  — Ji"'i" 

mUoti.   f.  i...  .1.  JM. 

*  II.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  move  tumultuously. 

•*  Here  tell  me,  if  thou  dar'st,  my  coiisclous  soul. 
What  difi'reDtsorruwB  dill  within  thee  ro//." 

frior:  Solomcm,  IL  830. 

12.  To  wallow,  to  tumbltj :  as,  A  horse  rolls. 

13.  To  emit  a  long,  deep  sound  like  the  roll 
of  a  drum,  &c. 

"  All  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roned.' 

Tettiiyton:  Mort«  iX Arthur 

*  U.  To  wander,  to  roam. 

•*  Man  ahal  not  suffer  hia  wif  go  route  Rboute." 

Chaucer:  C.  r„  2,8S6. 

*  15.  To  he  enrolled. 

"  111  the  last  list,  I  presume,  you  roU.'—Foote  : 
The  Liar.  I  L 

^  (1)  To  roll  a  drum  :  To  beat  a  drum  so  as 
to  produce  a  sound  like  that  of  a  ruUiug  body. 
(Roll,  s.,  12.] 

(2)  To  roll  over :  To  kill,  to  shoot. 

■'  It  Is  sheer  nonsense  to  sixy  .  .  .  tbat  it  Is  a  simple 
task  to  mil  nibbit3  over  dedd  as  they  shoot  across  a 
uiirrow  dilvet."— Field.  Dec.  a,  1884. 

roll,  *  rolle,  *  roule,  *  rowle,  5.  [tn  some 
senses  directly  from  the  veib  to  roll  (q.v,),  in 
othera  froni  O.  Fr.  roll e,  roule  (Fr.  r6le)  =  & 
roll,  from  Low  Lat.  rotulitm,  accus.  of  rotuhis 
=  a  roll,  from  Lat,  rota  =  a  wheel ;  Sp.  rolto, 
Tol,  rolde ;  Port,  roio;  Hal.  rotolo,  ruotolo,ruUo.] 

L  OrdUw/ry  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  rolling ;  the  state  of  being 
rolled. 

*  2.  That  which  mils  ;  a  flow  in  alternate 
rising  and  falling.     {Thomson:  Autumii,\l.) 

*3.  That  which  rolls,  or  is  made  or  used  for 
rolling  ;  a  roller. 

■'  WTiere  land  \s  clotty,  and  a  shower  of  rain  comes 
that  soaks  through,  use  a  roll  to  break  the  clots."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

1.  Something  made  or  formed  by  rolling; 
something  formed  into  or  resembling  a  cylin- 
drical body  formed  by  rolling. 

"  Larse  roH»  of  fat  aboot  his  shoulders  clung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung," 

AddUon. 

6.  A  document  which  is  or  may  be  rolled  up. 

"  Behold,  an  hand  was  sent  unto  me ;  and,  1o,  a  roll 
of  a  book  was  therein."— ^z^tieZ  iL  9. 

6.  Hence,  an  official  document  generally. 

"  Search  was  ma^e  in  the  bouse  of  the  rolls.'' — Ezra 
▼1  L 

7.  A  register,  a  list,  a  catalogue,  a  category. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men  " 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  III.  l. 

8.  A  quantity  of  cloth,  &c.,  rolled  or  wound 
np  iu  a  cylindrical  form  ;  as,  a  roll  of  silk. 

9.  A  small  piece  of  dough  rolled  up  into  a 
cylindrical  form  before  being  baked ;  as,  a 
French  roll. 

10.  A  cylindrical  twist  of  tobacco. 

*11.  A  large,  thick  curl:  as,  To  wear  the 
hair  in  rol^. 

12.  The  beating  of  a  drum  so  rapidly  that 
the  sound  resembles  that  of  a  rolling  ball,  or 
t.f  a  can-iage  rolling  along  a  rough  pavement ; 
any  prolonged,  deep  sound. 

"  And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roU  of  drums," 

LongfeUow:  Slave's  Dream. 

■f  A  roll  on  the  kettle-drum  is  produced  by 
alternate  single  strokes  of  the  sticks  ;  on  side- 
drums  the  roll  is  made  by  alternately  striking 
two  blows  with  the  left  hand  and  two  with 
the  right,  very  regularly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to 
jToduce  one  continuous  tremolo.    (Grove.) 

*  13.  Round  of  duty  ;  jKii'ticular  office,  func- 
tion, or  duty  assigned  or  assumed  ;  role. 

"  In  human  society,  every  man  has  hia  roll  and  sta- 
tion ass'tgu'd  him."— L' Eslrange. 

11.  TechnicaUu : 

1.  Bookbind.  :  A  brass  wheel,  engraved  on 
the  edge,  for  hand  embossing  or  gilding  where 
a  r.ontinuous  line  or  pattern  is  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  cover  or  back  of  a  book. 

2.  Build. :  A  strip  with  a  rounded  top  laid 
over  a  roof  at  the  ridge  or  at  lateral  joints,  to 
raise  the  sheet  lead  at  those  points. 

3.  Enffr. :  The  cylindrical  die  in  a  transfer- 
ring-press. 

4.  Mttall.  :  One  of  a  pair,  or  series  of  rollers 
arranged  in  pairs,  between  which  ores  are 
crushed. 

5.  Metal-working :  One  of  the  pair  of  cylin- 
ders between  which  metal  is  passed  to  draw 
it  into  a  bar,  or  to  flatten  it  out  into  a  sheet. 
[Rolling-mill,] 

6.  Paper-making  :  A  cylinder  mounted  with 
blades  for  working  paper-pulp  in  the  tub. 


7.  Wool-working:  A  carding  of  wool,  de- 
livered broadside  from  the  cards,  and  soine- 
what  compacted  in  the  process.  Rolls  are 
prepared  for  hand-spinning, 

H  (1)  Matter  of  the  RoUs :  [Mastkb,  \  lOJ, 

(2)  Roll»  iif  Court  and  other  budica :  The 
parchments  (kept  in  rolls)  on  which  are  en- 
grossed by  the  proper  officer  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  particular  body,  and  which 
constitute  the  records  of  such  public  body. 

(3)  The  Bolls:  A  precinct  situated  between 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  en- 
joying certain  imnmnities,  and  hence  called 
the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls:  the  name  being  de- 
rived from  the  rollsor  records  deposited  in  ita 
chapel, 

rolI-about»  a.  Fat  and  podgy,  so  as  to 
roll  about  wheu  walking. 

roll  and  fillet,  s. 

Arch. :  A  rouuded  moulding  with  a  square 
fillet  on  its  face.  It  is  common  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  and  passes  by  various  grada- 
tions into  the  ogee  (q.v.). 

roll-blotter,  s.  A  roller  around  which 
sheets  of  blotting-paper  are  fastened,  and  a 
handle  in  whose  forks  the  ends  of  the  roller 
axis  are  journaled. 

roll-box,  s, 

spinning:  In  the  jack-frame,  the  rotary 
can  or  cylinder  in  which  the  bobbin  and  car- 
rier cylinder  for  the  rovings  revolve. 

roll-call,  s.  The  act  of  calling  over  a 
list  of  names,  as  of  students,  soldiers,  &c. 

roll-joint,  s.  A  sheet-metal  joint  in 
which  the  parts  are  rolled  upon  one  another 
and  pressed  tight. 

roU-lathe,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  lathe  for  turning  off  rolls  for 
rolling-mills,  calende ring-machines,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

roU>moulding,  $. 

Arch. :  A  moulding  used  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  upper  half  of  which  extends  over 
the  lower  half,  as  if  it  were  formed  of  a  thick 
substance  rolled  up. 

*r611'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.roK,  v.;-a&/e.]  Capable 

of  being  rolled. 

roll'-er,  *  rowl-er,  «.    [Eng.  roll,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rolls  ;  specif.,  a 
cylindrical  body  turning  on  its  axis,  and  used 
for  various  purposes,  as  for  smoothing,  crush- 
ing, levelling,  spreading  out,  or  the  like. 

(1)  A  heavy  cylindrical  implement,  of  wood, 
stone,  or  (most  frequently)  of  metal,  set  in  a 
frame,  and  used  for  crushing  clods,  compress- 
ing ami  smoothing  the  surface  of  grass  fields, 
or  the  like,  levelling  the  surface  of  roads, 
paths,  walks,  &c.  « 

"A  level  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled 
by  the  roller." — Johnson  :  Life  of  Pope. 

(2)  A  rolling-pin  (q.v,). 

2.  That  upon  which  something  may  be 
rolled  up  :  as,  the  roller  of  a  window-blind. 

3.  That  in  Avhich  anything  may  be  rolled ; 
a  bandage;  specif.,  a  long,  broad  bandage 
used  in  surgery. 

"  Fasten  not  your  roller  by  tying  a  knot,  lest  yon 
hurt  your  patient." —  Wiseman  :  8u,rgery. 

i.  That  upon  which  anything  is  rolled,  so 
as  to  diminish  friction. 

(1)  A  round  piece  of  wood,  &c,,  put  under  a 
heavy  weight.     [II.  4,) 

(2)  The  wheel  of  a  roller-skate, 

(3)  The  wheel  or  castor  of  a  table,  chair,  or 
the  like. 

*  (4)  A  go-cart. 

"  He  could  run  about  without  a  rowl-er  or  leading, 
strings." — Smith  :  Lives  of  Bi'jhwaymen,  il.  50, 

5.  A  long,  heavy,  swelling  wave,  such  as  is 
seen  after  the  subsidence  of  a  storm. 

"Under  favourable  conditions  he  may  run  in  Imme. 
diately  bebiiul  a  roller,  and  by  quick  work  keep  well 
ahead  of  the  following  one,  and  so  reach  the  beach  iu 
aafety  "— iSc?-i6»j(fr'«  Magazine,  January.  1880,  p,  326. 
IL   Tcchnicidhj  : 

1.  Metal-ivorking :  A  circular  object  in  a 
machine  acting  as  a  carrier,  a  cutter,  a  die, 
an  imi>ression-cylinder,  or  a  flattener. 

2.  Mifiic :  The  studded  barrel  of  the  musical 
box  or  chime-ringing  machine. 

!  3.  Naut. :    A  cylindrical    anti-friction  bar 


which  revolves  as  a  hawser  or  rope  inivcraes 
against  it,  and  thus  saves  the  rope  fruiu  wear. 

4.  Ordn.:  A  cylinder  of  Wood,  uaed  as  a 
winch  in  mounting  and  dismounting  guns. 

5.  Omith. :  Any  Individual  of  the  family 
Coraciadffi,  Their  popular  name  is  derived 
from  their  habit  of  turning  somersaults  in 
the  air,  like  a  Tumbler  Pigeon.  Called  aUo 
EoUer-bird.    [Coracias.] 

"  A  moat  remarkable  fej^ure  in  the  dtitrlbutton  at 
this  family  la  tho  occurrfucti  of  k  true  ruUrr  ((/(/raWiU 
tetnminckii)  iu  tli(<  iBlaudof  Celebes.'— U'aiiuc«  .■  Ot^ 
Distrib.  Anim..  il.  313. 

6.  Print.:  [Inkino-rolleb]. 

7.  Saddlery:  The  broa<l,  padded  surcingle 
used  as  a  girth  to  hold  a  heavy  blanket  in  its 
proper  position,  generally  made  of  twilled 
web  with  leather  billets  and  chapes, 

8.  Zool.  (PL):  The  family  Tortricida*  (q,v,). 
Called  also  Short-tails  and  Short-tailed  Bur- 
rowing Snakes. 

51  Ground  Hollers: 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Atelornis,  from  Mada- 
gascar. Their  flight  is  veiy  weak,  and  they 
come  out  only  at  dusk. 

roller-barrow,  s.  A  barrow  mounted 
on  a  wide  roller  so  as  to  cause  no  injury  to 
the  grass. 

roller-bird,  s.    [Roller,  *,  II.  5.) 

roller-bolt,  s.  The  bar  in  a  carriage  to 
which  tlie  traces  are  attached. 

roller-bowl,  s. 

iVool :  A  device  at  the  delivery  end  of  a 
wool-carding  machine,  for  rolling  the  slivers 
detached  by  the  doffing-knife  from  the  longi- 
tudinal baud-cards  of  the  doffing-cylinder. 
The  rolling  compacts  the  slivers  into  cardings 
or  rolls,  which  are  delivered  upon  an  apron, 
and  are  removed  to  the  slubbing-machine, 
where  they  are  joined  endwise  and  receive  a 
slight  twist. 

roller-die,  s.  A  die  of  cylindrical  form, 
used  in  transferring  steel-plate  engravings  for 
bank-note  printing,  and  also  the  jiattema  to 
the  rolls  used  in  calico-printing. 

roller-gin,  s. 

1.  A  gin  in  whic*h  the  cotton  is  drawn  away 
from  the  seed  by  pinching-rollers,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  saw-gin  (q.v.). 

2.  Hoisting :  A  gin  provided  with  a  roller 
on  which  the  rope  winds,  and  with  a  ratchet 
and  pawl  to  sustain  the  weight. 

roller-lift,  s. 

Print.:  A  small  wheel  to  raise  the  rolltrs 
from  the  ink  surface  in  a  machine. 

rollei'-mill,  s.  A  machine  tor  crushing 
or  grinding  giain  or  other  eutstances  between 
horizontiil  rollers,  each  having  a  positive 
motion;  also,  a  mill  in  which  such  machines 
are  used. 

roUer-mould,  s. 

Print  :  A  mould  in  which  composition  tak- 
ing-rollers are  cast. 

roller-skate,  s.  A  skate  mounted  on 
small  wheels  or  rollers,  and  used  for  skating 
upon  asphalt  or  other  smooth  flooring. 

roller-Stock,  s. 

Print.  :  The  frame  upon  which  composition 
rollers  are  cast. 

roll'-e^,  5.    [Prob.  from  roll,  v.] 

Mining;;  A  large  truck  in  a  coal-mine,  holding 
two  corves  as  they  arrive  on  the  trams  from 
the  workings  A  number  of  roUeys  are  coupled 
together  and  hauled  by  a  horse  to  the  bottom 
of  the  engine-shaft, 

rolley-way,  s. 

Mining:  A  tramway  in  a  mine. 

roll'-ick,  v.i.     [A  dimin,  from  roll,  v,  (q.T,).^ 
To  move  or  play  about  in  a  careless,  merry 
foshion  ;  to  swagger,  to  be  jovial. 
roll-ick-ing,  a.     [Rollick.]      Swaggering, 
jovial,  merry. 

"He  described  his  friends  as  rom/jking hUdes.  evi- 
dently mistaking  himself  for  one  of  their  set.'*— rA** 
dore  Hook  :  Jack  Brag. 

roll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Roll,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  on  wheels,  or  as  if  on  wheels. 

"These  fixed  up  high  behind  the  roUiru)  wain.' 

Popt:  Homer;  /itodxxU.  491t 


boil,  bd;^ ;  poi^t,  jd^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9liln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ; 
-ciaii,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  sh&n ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhiin.   -olons,  -tions,  hbIoub 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -Ing* 
=  Bhus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b^I,  d^ 
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2.  Waving,  undulating;  rising  and  falling 
alternately. 

•'  BuyiiiKl.  the  country  gradually  chwjgeB  (rwm  flat  to 
rollt'ifi  i>T&iTie,'—Centurj/  Muffozine.  Aug ,  IBsa,  p.  bOi. 

3,  Milking  a  continuous  noise  like  the  roll 
of  a  drum  :  as,  a  rolling  Are  of  artillery. 

C,  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  moving  or  being 
moved  by  turning  over  and  over  ;  revolution, 
rotation  ;  the  act  of  levelling  or  smoothing 
with  a  roller. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Bookbind.:  The  process  of  flattening  the 
packof  gathered  signatures  by  hammering  or 
passing  through  the  rolling-press. 

2.  Metall:  The  process  of  drawing  out  or 
flattening  metal  by  passing  between  rollers. 

rolling-'barrel,  s.  A  barrel  in  which  the 
ingredients  for  making  gunpowder  are  pul- 
verized. It  has  an  axis  at  each  end,  on  which 
it  rotiites,  and  a  door  for  the  Introduction  and 
removal  of  materiais, 

rolling-chocks,  rolling-cleats,  s.  pi 

Naut. :  Jaws  on  a  yard  to  steady  it  against 
the  mast  when  a  ship  rolls. 

rolling- coulter,  s.  A  sharp-edged  wheel 
which  is  attichedto  thebeamofaplough.  and 
cuts  downwardly  through  the  grass  and  soil 
to  divide  the  furrow-slice  from  the  land. 

rolling-frame,  s. 

Dyeing :  Tlie  frame  with  rollers  by  which 
cloth  is  drawn  through  the  dye-beck. 

rolUng-ft*iotion,  s.  The  resistance  which 
a  rolling  bndy  meets  with  from  the  surface  on 
which  it  rolls. 

rolling-hitch,  s. 

Naut. :  A  hitch  round  a  spar,  log,  or  cask,  so 
that  a  pull  upon  the  rope  will  roll  the  same. 

rolling-mill,  s.  A  combination  of  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable 
iron  and  other  metals  of  the  same  nature. 
By  it  the  iron,  which  is  heated  and  balled  in 
the  puddling  furnace,  is  made  into  bars  or 
sheets.  It  consists  nf  rollers,  journaled  in 
pairs  in  metallic  boxes  in  tlie  iron  standards 
or  cheeks,  and  capable  of  being  set  toward 
or  from  each  other  by  means  of  set-screws. 
The  grooves  in  the  rolls  are  so  made  as  to  be 
coactive  in  giving  the  required  form  to  the 
heated  iron  passing  between  them.  The  face 
of  each  roller  has  a  series  of  grooves  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  towards  one  end.  The  iron 
is  passed  through  each  in  succession,  being 
thus  gradually  reduced  in  size  and  increased 
in  length.  By  this  operation  two  objects  are 
effected  :  (1)  the  scoriie  and  other  impurities 
are  expelled,  .-rnd  (2)  the  required  form,  wliether 
of  plate,  bolt,  or  liar,  is  given  to  the  metal, 

rolling -pendulum,  s.  Acylindercaused 
to  oscillate  in  small  excursions  on  a  horizontal 
plane.  It  was  designed  as  a  time- measurer, 
but  is  of  no  practical  value. 

rolling-pin,  s.  A  wooden  cylinder  hav- 
ing a  projecting  handle  at  each  end,  by  whi(;h 
dough  is  rolled  into  sheets  suitable  for  pie- 
crust, &c. 

rolling-plant,  s.    [Rollino-stock.] 

rolling-press,  s. 

1.  Bookbind.:  A  machine  introduced  as  a 
substitute  for  hammering.    [Beating,  C.  11.  1.] 

2.  Print.  :  The  copperplate  printing-press 
In  which  the  plate  and  bed  pass  beneath  a  roller 
by  means  of  rotation  applied  to  the  latter. 

rolling-stock,  rolling-plant,  s. 

Rail.-eng.  :  The  carriages,  waggons,  vans, 
locomotives,  &c.,  of  a  railway. 

"  AU  the  rolHnistock  being  reserved  for  tbe  exclu- 
sive tmnai'ortof  troops  and  military  material."— ^at^i/ 

Tfh'ffniph,  Sept.  ao,  1885. 

rolling-stone,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  stone  so  placed  that  at  intervals 
U  IS  displaced  from  its  resting-place,  and  rolls. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  who  cannot  settle  in 
any  situation  or  employment,  but  is  perpetu- 
ally moving  about. 

^  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss:  A  person 
always  moving  about  does  not  find  a  home, 
household  convenience,  memorials  of  friend- 
ship, or  even  money,  &c.,  accumulating  around 
him. 

"  The  stonfi  that  la  rnVing  can  ijnthor  no  mois. 
For  master  and  servant  oft  chfinpinit  is  losa." 

Tutter  :  Points  o/  IJustoi/erf/,  20. 


rolling-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  which  keeps  a  yard  over  to 
leeward  when  the  ship  rolls  to  windward.  It 
is  hooked  to  the  weather  quarter  of  the  yard, 
and  to  a  lashing  on  the  mast  near  the  slings. 

rdl-liu'-i-a,  5.  [Named  after  RoUin,  a  pro- 
fessor in  Paris.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonese.  Known  species 
about  twenty,  nearly  all  from  Brazil.  The 
natives  use  the  wood  of  Rollinia  multijlora, 
which  is  like  lance-wood,  for  making  spears. 

rol'-lock,  s.     [Rowlock.] 

rol  y  p6l-y.  •  rol-ly-pol -ly,  *  roily- 
poo-ley,  *  row-ly-pow-ly,  **  rou-ly- 
pou-ly,  a.  &  s.     [A  redupl.  oi  roll  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  adjectii'e : 

1.  Lit.:  Shaped  like  a  rolypoly;  round, 
podgy. 

"  Squashy  rolupoly  pudding,  with  all  the  iam  boiled 
out  and  the  water  boiled  iu.  — £".  J.  Worbuita  :  .StMis, 
ch.  xix. 

2.  Fig. :  UnsUible,  unsteady, 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  game  in  which  a  ball  rolled  into  a 
certain  place  won. 

"  T-et  U3  begin  sinne  diversion;  what  d'ye  think  of 
roulytioulf/  or  a  country  da.in:eJ"—Arbuthnot :  History 
(if  John  Buil, 

2.  A  sheet  of  paste,  spread  over  with  jam, 
and  rolled  into  a  pudding. 

*  3.  A  vulgar  fellow. 


*r6m'-age  (ageas  ig),  i;.(.  [Rdmmaoe.]  To 

searcli,  to  rummage. 

"Upon  this  they  fell  again  to  rinnage  the  will."— 
Btoift :  Tale  qfa  Tub,  S  2. 

*  rom'-age  (age  as  ig),  *.     [Romaoe.  v.] 
Bustle,  turmoil. 

"  Of  this  poat-haate  and  romage  in  the  Innd." 

Shakesp.  :  BamUt,  i.  1. 

Ro-ma'-ic,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  Ronia'ique  :  Mod.  Gr. 
Romaike,  from  Lat.  Roma  —  Rome.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Modern  Greek  vernacular  language,  or  to 
those  who  speak  it. 

B.  As  siibst. :  The  vernacular  language  of 
Modern  Greece  ;  the  language  spoken  by  the 
uneducated  and  the  peasantry,  so  called  from 
being  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Eastern  Romans.  It  is  a  corruption  of  ancient 
Greek,  the  characters  used  being  the  same. 

ro-mal',  s.     [Hind.  &  Pers.  TAmdl—tk  hand- 
kerchief, a  towel.] 
Fabric :  An  Indian  silk  fabric 

Rom'-an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat,  Romanus,  from  Roma 
=  Reiiie  ;  Fr.  Romain;  Sp.  &>  Ital.  Ronmno.] 
A*  As  adjective: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Rome  or  the 
Roman  peoifte. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion. 

3.  Applied  to  the  common  upright  letter  in 
printing,  as  distinguished  from  italic  ;  also  to 
numerals  expressed  in  letters,  and  not  in  the 
Arabic  characters. 

II.  Fig. :  Resembling  the  Roman  people ; 
hence,  noble,  distinguished,  brave,  patriotic. 

"  Burke,  in  whose  breaat  a  Roman  ardour  glow'd." 
Canning. 
B.  As  snbstantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Rome  ;  one  en- 
joying the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

"  This  man  ia  a  fioman."^AcU  xjtiL  26. 

2.  A  Roman  Catholic, 

"Whether  doth  tlie  Jew  romanizo,  or  the  Roman 
Judnize.  in  hia  liavotioua  7 "—Lighi/oot :  JUUcellaniei, 
p.  137. 

3.  A  Roman  letter  or  type,  as  distinguished 
from  an  italic  letter. 

1  The  EpistU  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ro- 
mans: 

New  Test.  Canon:  The  first  in  arrangement 
(not  in  date)  of  St.  Paul's  EiMstles.  It  was 
written  from  Corinth  (cf  xvi. '2;iwith  1  Cor.  i. 
14  ;  2  Tim,  iv.  20)  on  his  third  missionary 
journey,  ai>parently  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  58, 
"a  year  after  the  First,  and  half  a  year  after 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a 
few  months  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(cf.  Rom.  XV.  25,  26  with  Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  1- 
3,  xxi.  15).  In  writing  it  he  employed  an 
amanuensis,  Tertius  (Rom.  x^'i.  22),  and  sent 


it  by  the  hand  of  Phebe,  a  servant  to  th« 
church  at  Cenclirea,  the  I'ort  of  C'^rinth 
(verse  1).  When  Paul  penned  it  he  had  never 
been  to  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21;  Rom.  i.  10-13,  &c.), 
and  had  not,  therefme,  directly  founded  its 
church.  Among  those  present  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  tliere  were  "strangers  of  Rome, 
Jews,  and  proselytes'  (Acts  ii.  10).  If,  as  is 
possible,  s.ime  of  theta  returned  home  afte*" 
seeing  the  ndracle,  and  listening  to  tlie  iii:- 
passiuiied  preaching  of  St.  Peter,  they  may 
have  been  the  first  to  sow  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  metropolis,  and  Peter  have  l>ren 
the  indirect  founder  of  the  Roman  Church.  T\ut 
tradition  that  he  founded  it  more  directly, 
A.D.  41,  tirigiiiated  with  Jerome,  who  died  a.d. 
420,  and  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Acts  xv. 
7-11,  and  Gal.  ii.  1-9.  It  is  remarkable  that 
St.  Paul  makes  no  allusion  in  his  epistle  to 
any  pastor  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  organized  under  ecclesiastical  olhcers. 
The  Church  seems  to  have  been  partly  Jewish 
(ii.  14-17,  vii.  1),  and  partly  Gentile  (i.  6, 13,  xi. 
13).  The  epistle  opens  with  an  introduction 
in  wliich  Paul  declares  his  apnstleship(i.  1.-7), 
commends  the  faith  of  the  Roinan  Cliristiaus, 
whom  he  earnestly  desires  to  visit  (8-13).  i)ro- 
claims  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ(14-17),  andtlienglidesalmostinsensibly 
into  the  most  systematic  treatment  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  Trying  the  Roman  and  other 
parts  of  the  Gentile  world  by  the  liglit  of 
nature  (19-20),  he  shows  how  fearfully  corrupt 
the  heatliens  then  were,  and  how  destitute  of 
excuse  for  their  conduct  (18-32).  The  Jew  is 
next  shown  to  have  flagrantly  violated  the 
Divine  law  revealed  to  him,  and  it  is  proclaimed 
that  all  the  world  stands  guilty  before  God 
(ii.,  iii.  1-19).  Justification  is  in  no  case  to 
be  obtained  by  the  "deeds  of  the  law'  (20), 
but  is  granted  freely  by  God's  grace  to  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  (23-31).  After  showing  that  the  .same 
principle  was  in  force  in  the  times  of  Abraham 
and  of  David  (iv.),  he  enumerates  some  of  the 
blessings  which  faith  brings  in  its  train :  as, 
peace  (v.  l),  patience,  experience,  hope,  and 
eternal  life  (2-21).  Nor  does  the  doctrine  of 
free  grace  encourage  its  recipients  to  cnreless- 
ness  of  moral  practice.  Paul  and  other  be- 
lievers are  dead  to  sin,  and  are  spiritual  men 
continually  in  conflict  with  it  (vi.,  vii.,  viii. 
1-15).  Led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  sonship,  aided  in  piayer  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  shall  never  be  separated 
from  the  love  of  Christ,  and  through  him  shall 
be  more  than  conquerors  (16-39).  The  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty  is  next  treated  of 
with  respect  to  nations  and  individuals,  pas- 
sionate desire  being  expressed  fur  the  salvation, 
ultimately  to  take  place,  of  the  Jewish  people 
(ix.-xi.).  Then  follow  I'ractical  exhortations 
with  respect  to  Christian  conductin  the  several 
relations  of  life— as  to  friends,  to  enemies  and 
persecutors,  to  the  Roman  rivil  authorities, 
to  the  church  in  general,  and  to  weaker 
brethren  in  particular  (xii.-xv.  13).  After  in 
timatingmore  minutely  than  before  hisownin- 
tended  movements  (14-33).  and  sending  many 
salutations  from  himself  and  his  comjiauions 
(xvi.  1-23.),  lie  closes  with  a  benediction 
(24-27).  No  eminent  critic  has  disputed  the 
genuineness  of  the  epistle,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged even  by  Banr.  It  is  first  alluded 
to  by  Clement  of  Rome,  a.d.  95,  by  Ignatius, 
by  Polycarp,  by  various  Gnostics,  by  Justin 
Iilartyr.  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to 
Diognetns,  &c.,  till  finally  Irenaaus,  about  185, 
refers  to  it  by  name.    [Pauline  Theology.] 

Roman-alum,  s.  An  alum  extracted 
from  the  volcanic  rucks  of  tlie  soltaterra  near 
Naples,  and  containing  more  alumina  than 
the  conmion  alum. 

Roman-architecture,  s. 

Arch.:  The  Composite  order.  During  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Roman  state  the  build- 
ings erected  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, Etruscan  art  forming  the  basis  of  Roman 
architecture  ;  subsequently,  in  the  time  of  the 
Scipios,  the  taste  for  Grecian  art  was  mingled 
with  it.  Greek  architects  were  soon  intro- 
duced into  Italy  ;  and  thus  Roman  architec- 
ture, like  Roman  art  in  general,  conformed 
as  nearly  to  the  Grecian  as  the  Roman  genius 
permitted  it  to  do.  The  reticulated  masonry 
[Opus-reticulatl'm]  is  peculiar  to  Roman 
architecture.  It  consists  of  square  cuneiform 
stones  or  tiles,  with  the  broail  ends  facing  out- 
wards, and  arranged  in  lines,  which  do  not 
run  horizontally,  but  intersect  each  other  like 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pme,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  poC 
«r.  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syriam.    «e,  c©  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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net-work.  The  base  and  the  corners  of  these 
walls  consist  of  liorizontal  layers  of  square- 
stone,  and  there  are  sunietinies  intersecting 
belts  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  in 
the  middle  of  the 
network  itself. 
Amongst  all  tin- 
forms  which  thv 
Romans  borrowed 
from  foreign 
sources,  the  art  uf 
vanltin;:,  which 
they  learnt  from 
the  Elrusoins,  was 
that  which  they 
most  skilfully 
adapted  and  devel- 
oped, and  rendered  the  most  distinctive  ex- 
pression of  the  iieculiarity  of  their  own  style. 
Two  modes  of  construction  consequently  ap- 
pear side  by  side  in  Koman  architecture,  viz., 
the  Italian  ajch  and  the  Grecian  column. 

Roman-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for 
weighing,  consisting  of  a  lever  having  arms  of 
unequal  weight  on  the  respective  sides  of  its 
poiiit  of  suspension,  and  a  bob  which  traverses 
the  longer  and  graduated  limb. 

Roman-candle,  s.  A  species  of  fire- 
work consisting  of  a  tube  partially  tilled  with 
alternating  perforated  stars  and  small  charges 
of  gunpowder.  Fire  communicated  to  the 
upper  end  ignites  the  charges  successively, 
wliich  throw  out  the  stars  until  all  are  dis- 
charged. 

Roman  Catholic,  a.  &  s. 

A.  .•Is  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.     [B.) 

B.  As  sitb^faiUive  : 

1.  Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  adheients  of  the 
Church  which  is  R(unan  in  its  centre  and 
catliolic  in  its  circumference.  The  word  Cath- 
olic, meaning  Universal,  was  used  in  early 
Christian  and  mediaeval  times  for  the  great 
ecclesiastical  organization  with  which  the 
vast  mass  of  Christians  were  connectei 
When  the  Reformation  took  place,  the  Pro- 
testants refused  to  admit  tliat  the  Church 
wliicli  they  had  left  was  entitled  to  call  itself 
Catholic,  and  prelixed  the  adjective  Roman, 
whilst  its  adherents  claimed  the  designation 
Catholic  without  any  limiting  adjective.  All 
admit  it  to  be  catholic  in  the  seuse  of  being 
the  largest  Churcli  in  Christendom,  and  all 
other  episcopal  Churches  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  orders  of  its  clergy.  The 
numlier  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world  has 
been  estimated  at  152,000,000,  which  is  far 
too  low ;  at  213,518,063,  at  214,370,000,  and 
at  218,000,000.  Taking  tlie  secimd  of  these 
estnuates,  the  distribution  of  Roman  Catholics 
over  the  world  is  believed  to  be :  in  Europe, 
150,684,050  ;  Asia,  8,311,800 ;  Africa,  2  656  205  ■ 
America,  61,422,606 ;  Australia  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  443,442,  making  a  total  of 
213,518,063. 

The  radical  difference  between  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  lies  in  their  conception 
of  the  Church.  The  latter  hold  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  authority  to  define  articles  of 
faith,  and  tliat  all  bodies  not  in  coninmnion 
with  her  are  either  heretical  or  schismatic. 
Protestants'  views  differ  widely— fronr  that  of 
the  fligh  Churchman  who,  while  denying  the 
universal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  admits  that 
as  Bishop  of  Rome  he  is  primus  inter  pares  to 
that  which  considers  him  the  Man  of  Sin  and 
the  Antichri.st  of  Scripture.  From  tliis  fun- 
damental dill'erence  all  others  necessarily  fol- 
low. Ronran  Catholics  hold  the  Apostles',  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Alhanasian  C;-eeds,  Transub- 
stantiation  and  the  sacritice  of  the  Massfq.v  ) 
Seven  Sacraments  ISacrament,  s.,  11  •>  ]  the 
necessity  of  Confession  [Penance),  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Purgatory  (q.v.),  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  In- 
fallibility of  the  Pope. 

2.  Law:  (Emancipation,  Penal-laws,  H  1 
Recusant.)  ' 

Roman  Catholicism,  s.  The  system 
prim-iples,  doctrines,  or  rules  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Roman-cement,  s.  A  compound  of 
pozzuulan  and  lime. 

Roman-collar,  s. 

Ecdcs. :  A  collar  made  of  a  parallelogram  of 
lawn  or  tine  linen,   bound  at  the  edge  and 


stitched.  It  is  worn  by  clerics  and  priests 
over  a  black,  by  bishops  and  prelates  o\  er  a 
purple,  and  by  cardinals  over  a  scarlet  stock. 
It  is  of  quite  modern  date,  and  was  originally 
only  the  shirt-collar  turned  down  over  the 
slock. 

Roman-law,  s.  The  Civil  law ;  the  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire. 

T  Roman  law,  like  every  other  law,  origin- 
ated in  custom.  Its  first  great  stage  of  de- 
velopment was  reached  in  the  publication  by 
the  Decemviri  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  n.c.  451. 
These  were  supplementeil  rather  than  super- 
seded under  tlie  republic  and  the  empire. 
Under  the  former,  enactments  made  in  the 
Vomitia  Centuriata  and  the  Comitia  Trib-utii, 
the  Seiuitus  Coiisulta,  and  the  Magisterial 
Edicts,  and,  under  tlie  latter,  the  Imperial 
Const itutioiies  had  the  force  of  law.  Finally 
the  Justinian  Code,  a.d.  529,  gave  symmetry 
to  the  whole.  The  Roman  law  has  more  or 
less  affected  the  legislation  of  all  European 
countries. 

Roman-literature,  s. 

Literature:  For  nearly  500  years  from  the 
accepted  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  its 
people  had  no  literature,  and  when  at  length 
they  attemjited  to  supply  the  great  want, 
they  wrote  in  Greek,  and  in  a  servile  manner 
followed  Greek  models.  Eniiius,  who  was 
born  B.C.  249,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  genuine 
Latin  literature.  It  gradually  developed, 
culminating  in  the  Augustan  age.  Cicero 
flourished  B.C.  60 ;  Cesar,  64 ;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  44;  Virgil  and  Horace,  28;  Livy  and 
Ovid,  14.  About  A.D.  ISO  the  Roman  litera- 
ture began  to  decline,  and  by  639  it  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay. 

Roman-ochre,  5.  A  pigment  of  a  rich, 
deep,  and  powerful  orange-yellow  colour, 
transparent  and  durable.  It  is  used,  both 
raw  and  burnt,  in  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ing. The  colouring  mat(«t  la  oxide  of  iron 
mixed  with  earthy  matter. 

Roman-school,  s. 

Art :  The  style  which  was  formed  or  pre- 
vailed at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  solid  and  legitimate  effects.  The  works  of 
Raffaelle  exhibit  this  school  in  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  he  is  accordingly  considered  the 
great  head  of  the  Roman  school. 

Romai.-t3rpe,  s. 

Print.  :  The  ordinary  printing  type  as  op- 
posed to  italic  (q.v.). 

Roman-use,  s. 

Ecdesiol.  :  The  order  of  the  Mass  as  offered 
in  the  Roman  Church,  and  preserved  from  an 
earlier  use  in  the  missal.     [Sardm-use.) 

Roman-vltrlol,  s.  Sulphate  of  copper 
or  blue  vitriol. 

Roman-White,  5.  A  very  pure  white 
pigment. 


ro-man9e ,  ro-maunce,  s.  &  a.     [O.   Fr. 

romaas,  roman,  romanl  =  (1)  Roman,  (2),  the 


Roman  language,  (3)  romance,  from  Low  Lat. 
roinanice=  in  a  Roman  manner  or  tongue, 
from  Lat.  Jiomaiius  =  Koman  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  ronuiuce ;  Ital.  rmnanzo ;  Fr.  rffmance  = 
romance,  ro77tu?i  =  a  romance.) 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tale  in  verse,  told  in  one  of  the 
Romance  dialects,  as  early  French  or  Pro- 
vengal,  as  the  tales  of  the  court  of  Arthur,  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  &c.  ;  hence,  any  popular 
epic  belonging  to  the  literature  of  modern 
Europe  ;  a  tictitious  and  wonderful  tale  in 
prose  or  verse,  and  of  considerable  length. 

"  If  what  ia  cfllled  a  metrical  rimiance.  in  its  most 
extensive  accepUitioii.  be  properly  deflueti  a  fabutoua 
narrative  or  fiotitioua  reciul  in  verse,  more  or  leas 
marvellous  or  probable,  it  ina>  be  fairly  concluded 
that  this  species  of  composition  was  kQon-n  at  a  very 
early  jveriod  to  the  Greeks,  and.  in  process  of  time 
adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans."— flitjo.t '■ 
Rtmiances,  vol.  i, 

2.  A  sort  of  novel,  especially  one  dealing 
with  surprising  or  marvellous  adventures 
usually  befalling  a  hero  or  heroine  ;  a  tale 
picturing  an  almost  purely  imaginary  state  of 
society. 

"  To  love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vaat  French  nmn^incen.  neatly  gilt." 

I'o/te :  n<ij,e  of  Vie  Lock,  it  88. 

3.  A  fiction,  a  lie,  a  falsehood. 

4.  Romantic  ideas  or  actions ; 
of   the    mind   towards    what    is 


I  tendency 
romantic. 


niysterious.  or  wonderful ;  an  lntermlxtur« 
ol  the  wondeiiul  and  mysterious  in  literature. 

0.  A  simple  rhythmical  melody  suggestive 
ol  n  love  st.iry  ;  a  song  or  short  instrumental 
piece  in  ballad  style. 

•  r,'^*,  ■^'  '^J-  ■  Pertaining  to  or  descriptive  of 
the  languages  which  arose  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe,  biong  chiefly  founded  upon 
the  Latin,  as  spoken  in  tlie  provinces  subject 
to  Rome.  The  Romance  (<ir  Roniani, )  Ian- 
guages  mcluile  the  French,  Provencal,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portugueae,  and  Wallachian. 

r6-man9e',  v.i.    (Romance,  s.) 

1.  To  tell  romantic  or  extravagant  stories : 
to  draw  the  long  bow. 

2.  To  be  romantic  :  to  behave  romantically 
or  fancifully  ;  to  build  castles  in  the  air. 

r6-miin9'-er,  s.    (Eng.  romaiic(e); -er.] 

1.  One  who  romances  ;  one  who  invents  or 

tells  extravagant  stories  ;  a  liar. 

2.  A  writer  or  composer  of  romances. 

■■  The  tlctlons  of  the  Arabs  were  adopted  by  th« 
Troubadours  and  aiBt  Gothic  romanctri."—MukU  ■ 
Tm  Liuiad,  bk.  ix. 

r6-mau-9e'-rd,  s.  (Sp.J  A  general  name 
for  a  collection  of  national  ballads  or  romances. 

t  ro-mang'-ic-al,  a.  (Eng.  romance)  ;  -ical.] 
Resembling  or  liaving  the  character  of  £he 
romances  of  the  middle  ages  ;  romantic. 

r6-man9'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  rc>mant(e);  -ist.]  A 
writer  or  composer  of  romances  ;  a  romancer. 

.v^'i'^^V'*^^^*  *hich  had  Voltaire  for  lt»  pati^on.  that 
uu  Bias  was  a  plagiarism  of  provioua  bpauUh 
roinanciiti:~DaU]i  Telegraph,  Dec.  24.  1885.       ^™"™ 


'  r6-man'-9Jr,  a. 

maiitic. 


(Eng.  ro 77MI 11  c(«),-  -y.\    Bd- 


"  .\n  old   house,  situated  In  a   romancy  piao*"— 
Life  of  A.  tVood,  p.  118. 

Ro-man-eje',  s.  (Roman.)  The  language  of 
the  Wallacliians,  spoken  in  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  parts  of  Hungary. 

ro-man-esque'  (que  as  k),   •  ro-m^n- 

esk',  a.  &  s.     (Fr.  roinane^qtie.] 

A.  ^s  adjective : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  dialect  of  Lanen*. 
doc[B.  1.) 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  style  of 
architecture  and  ornament  so  called,  prevalent 
during  the  later  Roman  Empire. 

3.  Embodying  romance  ;  representing  sul>- 
jects  and  scenes  appropriate  to  romance; 
presenting  fantastic  and  imaginary  representa- 
tions, as  of  animals  or  foliage. 

4.  Pertaining  to  romance  ;  romantic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  common  dialect  of  Languedoc,  and 
some  other  districts  in  the  south  of  France. 

2.  (See  extract).  ^ 
"  /;'<manft»</He  [is]  a  general  term  for  all  the  debaMd 

styles  of  architecture  which  sprung  from  attempts  to 
luiiLkte  the  Boiuan.  and  which  flourished  in  Europe 
from  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
power  till  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture."— 
Olottary  of  Architeeturc. 

3.  A  style  of  art  in  which  fantastic  and 
imaginary  representations  of  animals  and 
foliage  are  emiiloyed. 

romanesque-architecture,  s. 

Arch. :  A  general  term  applied  to  the  style* 
of  architecture  which  prevailed  from  the  tlfth 
to  the  twelfth  centuries.  Of  these  there  Br« 
two  divisions  :  (1)  The  debased  Roman,  preva- 
lent from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  centuries, 
and  including  the  Byzantine  modiflcations  of 
the  Roman,  and  (2)  the  late  or  Gothic  Roman- 
esque of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
comprising  the  later  Byzantine,  the  Lombard, 
and  the  Rhenish,  Saxon,  and  Norman  styles. 
The  former  is  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the 
Roman,  with  modifications  in  the  application 
and  distribution  of  the  peculiar  features  ;  the 
latter  is  Gothic  in  spirit,* having  a  predomin- 
ance of  vertical  lines,  and  various  other  new 
features.    [Rhenisb-archiiecture.) 

ro-mSn'-io,  o.    (Roman.) 

1.  Peitainiiig  to  the  Roman  languages  or 
dialects,  or  to  the  nations  or  races  speaking 
them ;  romance. 

"The  Itilic  branch  is  rei)re8ented  among  living 
languages  only  by  the  Romanic  dialects,  so  called  aa 
being  all  ilescended  from  the  dialect  of  Rome.  th« 
Latin.  '—Whtln^if  :  Life  ^  Growth  of  Lunriuaije,  ch.  X. 

2.  Being  in  or  derived  from  the  Roman 
alphabet. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  j<J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus, 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shaji.   -tion,  -sion  =■  sbun 


9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^dat.    ph  =  t 
;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.   -cloua,  -tioua.  -sloos  =  ■hoa.   -Wo,  -die,  4o.  =  bel,  d^ 
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•  Bo'-man-ish,  a.  lEng.  Roman ;  -ish.]  Per- 
taiuing  to  UMmunism  ;  Roman,  jiopisli. 

"  Bulls  or  letters  ot  electlou  only  aorva  In  the 
TJomMAcouutrles."— ^2/i*^«.-  Farergvn. 

•  Bo'-man-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Roman ; -ism.]  The 
tenets  aiid  twicliiiiRs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
Roman  Catholicism. 

■•  Thus  Papists  h..ve  the  common  faith  .  .  .  and 
their  own  proper  /!„m,..mm.  to  the  very  ««ine  or  like 
mirpose  n.  the  Jews  have  the  law  anJ  the  prophets.  - 
BreviiU :  A'cw  Waies  to  HalmCtoii,  p.  6. 

•  Ro'-man-Ist,  .-i.  (Bng.  Roman;  -ist.]  An 
adherent  of  tin'  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a 
Roman  Catholic,    (foi ;  Actes,  p.  241.) 

I" ro'-man-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    (Eng.  Roman;  -ix.] 

A.  TransUive : 

1.  To  Latinise  ;  to  fill  with  Latin  words  or 
idioms. 

•■  He  did  too  much  rominiis  our  tongiie.  IwlhS  'n» 
words  he  translated,  almost  as  much  Latin  »«  be  lounJ 
thsm."—Dryden. 

2.  To  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion or  opinions. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  use  Latin  words  or  idioms. 

"  So  aplshly  rojnatiizinp.  timt  the  wutd  of  command 
rtlU  wise" ciown  in  Latm.'-i/UM» ■■  Are„paL,uica. 

2  To  conform  to  Roman  Catholic  opinions, 
cnstoms,  or  modes  of  speech.  (See  extract 
under  Roman,  B.  2.) 

•  ro'-maa-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  romaniz(,e):  -er.] 
One  wlio  roinanizes  ;  one  who  converts  or  con- 
forms to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

ro-m^scb',  ro-mansU',  rou-mansgh',  s. 

TKor  Romanish,  from  Roman  Ol.v.).]  A  dia- 
Tect  spoken  in  the  Orisons  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  based  on,  or  corrupted  from  the  Latin. 

•  ro-m&nt',  '  ro'-mant,  *  ro-maiint,  s. 

[Fr.  roman,  tlie  (  lieing  excrescent,  as  in 
tyranf,  &c.l    A  romance. 

••  The  Lnlin  tongue,  as  is  observed  by  an  tngenions 
writer,  ceiued  to  bo  spoken  in  Fmoce  about  tlie  iiiiith 


writer,  ceiwed  ro  ne  spoaeu  lu  riHuj-c  nuw««  -^  --";." 
cStury.   and  waa  succ«d«d  bv  wh.it  was  called  tl.e 
Tomance  toume.  a  mixture  of"'-   l»T,»...ur.  „t   the 
Franks  and  had   Liati 


_     _         u    Hii.io    nail    ..«!..-..     v.... 

romance  tiugiie.  a  miitire  of  the  language  of  the 
Fr"nks  and  lad  Ijitin.  As  the  sonfS  of  chivalry 
hecaiue  the  most  popular  c..,npMitions  in  that  Ian. 
Buaae  they  were  cmi)h;utlcally  called  romam  or 
rmtantt.  though  this  name  waa  at  hrst  given  to  any 
piece  of  poetry.-— Perc!/ .'  Reltitua.  ill.  21 

ro-man'-tic,  *  ro-man'-tick,  o.    [Pr.  ro- 

mantique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ronrarelico.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  romance;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  romance ;  marvellous,  ex- 
travagant, fanciful,  wild. 

"  I  cannot  but  look  on  an  indifferency  of  mind,  aa 
to  the  good  or  evil  th  Ings  of  this  life,  as  a  mere  roman- 
lict  fahcy.--S<iHi>i!;yi«e< .'  S»rmom.  vol.  ill.,  ser.  8. 

2.  Given  to  extravagant  or  fanciful  ideas ; 
fancifuL 

■■  Far  more  than  people  of  romantic  dhjpositiona 
will  readily  admiU"— Jf.iMuteJ  ."  Bill.  Eug.,  cb.  nil. 

3  Pertaiiiifig  to  romances,  or  the  popular 
literature  of  the  middle  ages  ;  hence,  fictitious, 
imaginary,  ideal,  chimerical. 

"  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range."     _   .      .  , 
Scott:  Marmion,  V.    (Introal 


4  Wildly  picturesque  ;  full  of  wild,  fan- 
tastic, and  striking  scenery  ;  as,  a  romantK 
landscape. 

romantic-scbool, «. 

Literatxtre  : 

1.  A  school  of  poetry  founded  in  Germany, 
about  1808,  by  the  brothers  Schlegel. 

2  A  similar  sclinol  in  France,  represented 
by  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  some  novelists. 
(Romanticism.) 

•  ro-man'-tio-al.  o.  [Eng.  romantic;  -al.] 
Romantic. 

■•  This  theolosy  of  Epicurus  was  but  romanttaa.  — 
Otutworth :  IntelU  System,  bk.  L,  cb.  ii. 

•  ro-man'-tic-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  romajMml; 
■ly.]  In  a  romantic  manner;  fancifully,  wildly, 
extravagantly. 

•  ro-man'-tl-fifm,  s.  (Eng.  romantic;  -ism..] 

1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  romantic  ; 
specif,  applied  to  the  reaction  from  classical  to 
mediffival  forms,  which  originated  in  Germanj» 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Similar  reactions  took  place  at  a  later  period  m 
France  and  England. 

••  His  stvle  may  be  described  as  a  mlrtnro  of  the 

classical  aiid  the  romantic.  Its  classicism  being  that  of 

Mendelssohn  and  its  romnnttnsm  that  of  Schumann, 

—DaUy  Tetettrapfi,  Sept.  12.  IBSS. 

2.  That  which  is  romantic ;  romantic  fecl- 
ingi  actions,  or  expressions. 


ro-man'-ti-cist,  s.  [Eng.  romanlte;  -tsf.l 
One  who  supports  or  is  imbued  with  roman- 
ticism. 

•  ro-m&n'-tio-lj^,  adv.  [Bng.  romitiific;  -iy.) 
In  a  lomantic  manner  ;  romantically. 

«r6-man'-tic-nes8,  s.  (Eng.  roma>i(io,- 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  romantic. 

rom'-^-ny,  rom  -a-ni.  rom -ma-njr,  s. 

IGipsy  Rom  =  a  man,  a  husband  ;  coniiecteo 
by  Faspati  with  the  name  of  tlie  Indian  god 
liama,  while  Miklosich  identifies  it  with 
Saiisc.  doma,  domba  =  a.  low-caste  musician.) 
1.  A  gipsy.  . 

2  The  language  spoken  by  gipsies.  (It  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  pure  now,  being  in  every 
case  much  conupted  by  interniixtuie  with  the 
languages  of  the  nations  among  whom  Uie 
gipsies  have  lived.) 

•■  Whether  Romani  is  derived  from  Indi.  Marathi. 
4c.  can  only  be  detennlned  hy  mmiile  investlBatioM 
wh  cU  iTnl  neglected,  are  now  being  carrieii  on  by 
various  OrilntaT.sts.  They  have  at  least  ef  >t,l l.hed 
that  /;o7riani  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  sister  not  a 
da.iKl'ter.  to  the  seven  principal  Indian  dlalecta. 
— A'lK-i/c.  Brit,  led   9tUI.  x.  614. 

ro-manz'-a  (z  as  tz),  s.    [ItaLJ 

ilmic :  A  romance  (q.v.). 

ro-manz-i-e-ri  (z  as  tz),  s.  pi-     Utal.  = 

romancists.)  A  school  ot  Italian  poets^who 
took  for  their  subjects  the  romances  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  especially  those  relating  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  knights.  Ariosto  Is  the 
chief  poet  of  the  school. 
ro-manz'-o-vito  (z  as  tz),  s.  [After  Count 
Komanzov;  suff.  ■iU(Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  brown  variety  of  essonite  (q.v.), 
from  Kimito,  Finland. 
•  rom-aunt,  i.    [Eomant.] 
•rom-beUs.    [Rumble.]    A  rumbling  noise ; 

a  rumour. 
rom-boW-line,  ».    (RnMBowLiHE.) 
•rome,  ii.i.    (Roam.) 
*rdme,  3.    [Room.) 

r6me'-ine,rdme'-ite,s.  [After  the  crystal- 
iSirapher,  Rome  de  I'lsle ;  suff.  -tne,  -ite 
(Afiii.).] 

Afiii  •  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  m 
octahedrons,  mostly  very  minute,  with  various 
o?l,ers  at  San  Marcel,  Val  d'Aos;U  Piedi.ioi.t^ 
Hiu-dness,  about  6'5;  sp.  gr-  between  4  714 
and  4-676 ;  colour,  hyacinth-red  and  honey-yel- 
tow.  Compos.;  antimony,  62-24;  oxygen, 
le-S'-  lime,  21-44  =  100,  which  corresponds 
•with  the  formula  3RO,Sli03,Sb05. 
romo'-ldn.  rom-kin.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ; 

cf.  rumaier.]  A  kind  of  drinking-cup. 
•  rome -pen-njr,  •  rome -scot,  •  rome- 
aliot  s  1A.8.  Kdme-scoU,  Eome-Jeoh,  hompxn- 
^°>»W!7-1  [SHOT  (2),  s.)  The  same  as 
Peter- PENCE  (q.v.). 
Ro'-mic,  «.  An  adaptation  of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  devised  by  Henry  Sweet,  and  so 
named  by  him  "  because  based  on  the  original 
Roman  values  of  the  letters  " 


romp'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  Timj>;  -ish.]    Given  or 
inclined  to  romping. 

"  The  romi'iih  audacity  with  which  this  merry  cum- 
pany  of  maidens  Iwarded  and  took  poBsBsalon  of  tl.e 
B^p."— /Jui/J/  Telegraph,  Jan.  16,  IbBS. 

romp' -ish-ly,  adi>.     [Eng.  romjiis/l ,-  •!]/.]    In 
-  rompish  niniinei  ;  like  a  romp. 


Kom'-Isb  a.  [Eng.BOTiiC);-"''-!  Pertaining 
or"elonBii?g  ti  Rome  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  (Used  with  a  slightly  contemptuous 
force,  as  the  Btnrnsh  church,  Romtsh  ritual,  «c.J 
•  rom'-ist,  s.  (Eng.  flom(e); -is«.)  A  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Romanist. 

••The  Romi«,  bold  fast  the  distinction  «' ni»rt»l 
and  venlil  ,ius.--s«u«.  .'  Strmcn,.  vol.  vli..  ser.  6. 

romp,s.    (Romp,  ».)  ,     .  ,    ,    j    , 

1.  A  rude,  awkward,  forward  girl,  fond  of 
boisterous  or  rough  play. 

••  First,  giggling,  plotting  chamber.malds  aryive. 
loySeSlfuid  romp.,  ■>'■ -.^"/JS"  "L^'i'i^. 

2.  Rude  or  rough  play  or  frolic. 

■■  Only  like  a  child,  to  be  on  the  romp  again  imme- 
diately. —fli«»  Telctiraph,  Sept.  24.  I88S. 

romn  v.i.  [Another  form  of  ramp  (q.v.).] 
To  Blay  about  rudely,  noisily,  and  boister- 
ously ■  to  frisk  about;  to  indulge  in  romps. 

••  I  found  the  creature  r-^P''" '"J  "'""«  '"  '"" 
llherty.--Baif»  Telci/raph,  Sept.  24. 1»S5. 

romp'-ing,  w- !«"'-  "^  "■    [R°"P'  "■! 
romD'-lng-lJ^,  adv.    (Eng.  romping ;  -ly.]    In 
a  romp"!  manner  ;  like  a  romp ;  rompishly. 


romp'-iah-ness,  ».  [Eng.  rompish;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rompish;  a  di-.- 
position  to  indulge  iu  rough  or  boisterous 
play. 

"  she  would  immediately  snatch  off  my  perrlwig, 
try  it  upon  herself  in  the  glass,  clap  her  arms  a 
Itimbow  di-aw  my  sword,  and  make  passes  on  tl.e  wall, 
Uke  off  iny  cravat,  and  seize  It  to  make  some  other 
use  of  the  lace,  or  run  into  some  other  unaccountable 
rompulntets." Steele :  Spectator,  No.  187. 

rom' -pa,  rom -pee,  s.  (Fr.  rompu,  pa.  par. 
ot  T-OHipre  (Lat.  rumpo)=.  to  break.) 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  ordinary  when  broken, 
parted  asunder,  or  tracted :  as,  a  chevron  or 
bend  rompu. 

•  ron-dagbe',  «•    [Fr.] 

Old  Arm. :  A  large  circular  shield  for  foot- 
soldiers,  entirely  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  bodv,  with  a  slit  at  the  top  for  seeing 
through,"  and  another  at  the  side  to  pass  the 
sword  through. 

ronde,  s.    [Fr.] 

Tmog  :  A  kind  of  round,  cursive  character 
in  imltatiou  of  Frinch  writing,  similar  to  our 
old  Chancery  engrossing  hand. 

3^14  fine  ta  Aet  in  lHonSe. 

ron'-deau  (eau  as  6),  ron'-do,  s.    [Fr.  ron- 
deau,  from  roiid  =  round.) 

1  A  poem  written  in  iambic  verse  of  eight 
or  ten  syllables,  and  in  thirteen  lines  ;  it 
must  have  but  two  rhymes.  It  contains  three 
stanzas,  the  first  and  third  of  which  have  five 
line*  each,  and  the  second  three  ;  there  is  alsi^ 
a  refrain,  consisting  of  the  tirst  word  or  words 
in  the  hrst  line,  added,  -without  rhyming  with 
anything,  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  line  and 
of  the  thirteenth  line.  (£.  Gosse.  in  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  July,  1877.) 
2.  Music : 

(1)  A  piece  of  music  vocal  or  instrumental, 
eenerally  consisting  of  three  strains,  the  first 
Sf  which  closes  in  the  original  key,  while  each 
of  the  others  is  so  constructed  in  modulation, 
as  to  reconduct  the  ear  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner  to  the  first  strain. 

"  A-ondo  form  differs  from  sonata  or  symphonic 
form  in  that  the  hist  part  is  not  marked  for  repeat. 
ThlMiBiial  subject  does  not  modulate,  but  reappears 
in  its  koy-chord  at  the  close  of  the  first  period,  and 
iJnS  K  the  modulation  of  the  second  subject,  so 
tliJut  must  to  heard  three  tin,es.--»a..i«-  *  Barret  .- 
Mtuicai  Dictionarj/. 

(2)  A  kind  of  jig  or  lively  tune  that  ends 
with  the  first  strain  repeated. 

ron'-del,  s.     (O.  Fr,,  from  rovd  =  round  ;  Sp. 
roiwJei;  Ital.  rotidelto.) 

I  A  poem  in  fourteen  lines,  properly  of 
eight  sfllables.  There  should  be  but  two 
rhynies  throughout;  those  in  the  first  fourth 
fifth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  lines,  and  those  ol 
the  second,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
ines  should  correspond.  The  seven  '.and 
eighth,  and  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines 
are  repetitions  of  the  first  and  second,  (i. 
Gosse,  in  Cornhill  Magazine,  July,  1877.) 

2.  Something  round  ;  a  rondle. 

3.  The  same  as  Rondeau.  1. 
•'4.  Fort.:  A  small,  round  tower  erected 

at  the  foot  of  a  bastion. 


ron-de-le'-ti-a  (t  as  sb),  s.  [Named  after 
Wm.  Rondelet,  M.D.  (1507-1566),  a  naturalist 
of  Moutpellier.) 

1  Bot  ■  A  lai-ge  genus  of  Hedyotidie.  Shrub* 
with  white,  yellow,  blue,  pink,  roseate,  or 
scarlet  flow4rs  ;  mosUy  from  the  hotter  pjrts 
ofAmerica.  The  bark  ot  Rondeletm  febnfiiga 
is  given  at  Sierra  Leone  in  fevers. 

2.  Per/«meri/:  A  perfume,  named  from  Ko ft- 
dtktia  odorata,  found  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  bnt 
not  really  prepared  from  that  plant. 
ron-delle',  s.    [Rondle,  II.  3.) 
•  ron-deur',  s.    [Ft]    Rondure  (q.v.). 
ron-dle,  ron-del,  s.    [O.  Fr.  rondel,  from 
rond  =  round  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  language : 
•  1.  Anything  round  ;  a  circle. 


ing,  actions,  or  expressions.  '     ° ^ . .  -    —jj* 

rate,  mt,  fare,  .midst,  wbat.  i^all.  fatbor;  ^^^^^^^''^'^S  sS^"  ».  »  =  ''^•°=  ^^  »  =  ■-• 
•r.  wore.  W9II;  work.  wbo.  son ;  mnte.  oub,  cure.  vUte.  cur.  r&le,  fuU ,  try.  Synan. 


pondo— rooker 


2.  The  step  of  a  ladder  ;  a  round,  a  ruug. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  The  same  as  Rondel,  3, 

2.  Her. :  A  roundel  (q.v.). 

"Ortftln  roitdlet  given  In  arms,  have  their  names 
sccordttig  to  their  several  culu'irs.  "— /'fucAuwt. 

3.  MrtalL:  A  round  plate  or  iliso.  The  term 
Is  applied  to  the  crust  or  scale  which  forms 
upon  the  surface  of  molten  mclal  in  cooling, 
and  which  is  removed  from  the  crucible  or 
cistern  from  Hme  to  time  as  it  congeals,  in 
order  to  obtiin  the  metal  in  a  form  suitable 
for  farther  treatment  instejid  of  in  a  solid 
mass.  Spelled  also  rondcUe.  Copper  thus 
treated  is  known  aa  rose  copper  from  its  red 
colour. 

ron'-dOt  $.     [Rondeau.] 

•  ron'-diire,  s.    [Fr.  rond  =  round.]   A  circle. 

"With  April's  firat-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 
Tbftt  beaven'a  air  in  this  huge  nrndure  beini*." 

Shakcsp. :  Sonnet  U. 

•  rone,  pret.  of  v.    [Rain,  v.\ 

rone,  5.  [From  the  same  root  as  run;  cf. 
liinael;  Prov.  Eng.  rune,  and  Prov.  Ger. 
roM*ie  =  a  channel.)    [Rhone.]    {Scotch.) 

•  rong,  v^eL  &  'pa.  par.  of  v.     [Ring,  v.] 

•  rong,  3.  [Rung,  s.]  A  rung  or  round  of  a 
ladder. 

"8ii  ninny  steps  or  rovgstia  it  were  of  Jacob's  ladder." 
— EUhop  Andrews:  Sermons,  p.  661. 

•ron'-lon  (1  as  y),  *  ron'-yon,  s.  [Fr.  rogue 
=  scab,  mange,  itch,  from  Lat.  robighmin, 
accus.  of  robigo  =.  Tust.]  A  mangy,  scabby 
animal ;  a  scurvy  person  ;  a  drab. 

"Out  of  my  door,  you  witch,  roa  polecat,  you 
roni/on.''—Shakesp. :  Merry  M'ives  of  ^Vindtm^.  It.  2. 

rent.  s.    [Runt.] 

rood,  *  rode,  roode,  s.  [The  same  word  as 
rod  (q.v.).  A.S.  r6d  =  a  rod,  a  gallows,  a 
cr<iss  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  rods  ;  0.  S.  r6d(x  =■ 
gallows,  cross  ;  Dut.  roede  =  a  rod,  a  perch,  a 
wand  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  riuti  =  a  rod  of  land  ;  Ger. 
niihe ;  Lat.  nidis  =  a  rod,  a  staff.] 

*  1.  A  cross. 

•'Heo  brogte  oure  Lord  Jheau  to  dye  on  the  rode."" 
Itobert  of  Otuitces/er,  61. 

2.  A  cross  or  crucifix  ;  specif.,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  crucified  Saviour,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, of  the  Trinity,  placed  in  Catholic 
churches  over  the  altar-screen,  hence  termed 
the  rood-screen.  The  rood  consisted  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Tiinity,  the  Son  being 
represented  as  crucified.  Generally  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  were  placed  at  a 
Blight  distance  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
group,  in  reference  to  John  xxix.  26. 

"  *  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  mnld. 
Your  courtesy  has  erred.'  he  Baid," 

Scott :   Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  22. 

S.  A  rod,  pole,  or  perch.     [Rod,  «.,  I.  3.] 

4.  A  unit  of  superficial  measurement,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  statute  acre,  and  equal  to  40 
square  perches  or  poles,  or  1,210  square  yards. 

"  A  time  there  was.  ere  England's  griefs  be(;an. 
When  everj'  rood,  of  grvmnJ  nialiitniiied  its  man." 
tioltismitk  •  De»ert9d  Village. 

rood-aroll,  5.  The  arch  in  a  church 
between  the  nave  and  chancel,  so  called  fiom 
the  rood  being  placed  there. 

rood-beam,  *  rode-beem,  s.  A  beam 
across  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  of  a  church 
lur  supporting  the  rood. 

"  [He]  lith  ygrave  under  the  mde-beem." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,078. 

rood-cloth,  s. 

Kr.des.  :  A  black  or  violet  cloth  with  which 
the  rood  was  covered  during  Lent. 

*  rood-free,  a.  Exempt  from  punish- 
ment. 

rood-loft,  s.  Agalleryoverthe  entrance  to 
the  choir  of  a  church,  at  the  front  of  which  the 
rood  or  crucifix  was  placed.  It  was  composed 
of  open  tabernacle-work,  in  wood  or  stone, 
and  was  approached  by  a  small  staircase  in 
the  wall  of  the  building.     [Ambo.] 

rood-salnts,  s.  pi. 

Ecdes. :  Images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St. 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  placed  on  each 
Bide  of  the  crucifix. 

rood-screen,  s.  An  ornamental  parti- 
tion separating  the  <;hoir  of  a  church  from  the 
nave.and  often  supporting  the  rood  or  crucifix. 

rood-tower,   rood-steeple,  s.     The 


tower  or  steeple  built  over  the  intersection 
of  a  ciTiciform  churcli. 

*  rood-tree,  *  roode-tre, «.    The  cross. 

"  I  Ifiie  and  trust  In  Chrlstes  feith, 
Wlilch  died  v|nin  thtj  rooiU'trr.' 

Oower:  C.  A.,  IL 

rod'-de-bok,  s.  [Dut.  rood  =  red,  and  bok=: 
a  buck.] 

Zool. :  Cephdlo]ni3  natalensis,  the  Natal  Bush 
Buck.  Colour  bright  bay,  with  sliort  conical 
horns.  It  inhabits  the  thiek  brushwood  of 
the  forests  about  Natal  and  the  coautry  to  the 
eastward. 

rood'-peer,  s.     [Eng.  rood,  and  peer  (?),] 
Bot. :  Phoberos  Ecklonii.    (Amnr.) 

ro6d'-y,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Rank  In 
growth  ;  coarse,  luxurious. 

rodf^  *rhof,  'rol^  "roofe,  s.  [For  Aroo/. 
from  A.S.  /ird/=a  roof;  cogn.  with  0.  Fris. 
hrof;  Dut.  roe/;  Icel.  kro/ =  a  shed  under 
which  ships  are  built  or  kept ;  Russ.  krov  =a 
roof  ] 

L  Arch. :  The  uppermost  member  of  a 
building  ;  the  cover  of  any  house  or  building, 
irrespective  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  simplest  form  of  roof  consists 
merely  of  inclined  rafters,  abutting  at  their 
upper  end,  and  attaclied  to  a  fixe<i  bearing  at 
the  lower  ends.  Roofs  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  are  distinguished  (1)  by  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed,  as  iron  roofs,  wood, 
slate,  tile,  or  thatch  roofs,  &c.,  or  (2)  by  the 
form  and  mode  of  construction,  as  gable- 
roofs,  flat,  lean-to,  hip,  curbed,  ogee,  man- 
sard, &c.  The  span  is  the  width  between 
supports.  The  rise  is  the  height  in  the  centre 
above  the  level  of  tlie  supports.  The  pitch  is 
the  slope  of  the  rafters. 

"  How  reverend  la  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof." 

Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  il. 

2.  Carp.  :  The  timber  framework  by  which 
the  roofing  or  covering  materials  of  a  building 
are  supported.  It  consists  of  the  principal 
rafters,  the  common  rafters  and  the  purlins. 
(See  these  words.)  The  two  varieties  of  roof- 
ing in  use  are  King-post  roofs  and  Queen-post 
roofs.    (See  these  words.) 

3.  Mining:  The  part  above  the  miner's  head ; 
that  part  lying  immediately  upon  the  coal. 

4.  Anything  corresponding  with  or  resem- 
bling the  covering  of  a  house,  as  the  arch  or 
top  of  a  furnace,  an  oven,  a  carriage,  coach, 
&e. ;  an  arch  ;  the  interior  of  a  vault ;  a  ceiling. 

"  The  roqfot  the  chamber." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  IL  4. 

5.  Hence,  fig.,  a  canopy  or  the  like. 

"  The  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heav'n," 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  <*  Cleopatra,  UL  9. 

6.  A  covering  or  shelter  generally. 

"  Heaven's  arch  Is  oft  their  roof,  the  pleasant  shed 
Of  oak  and  plain  oft  serves  them  for  a  bed." 

Driimmottd  ■  Speech  of  Caledonia. 

•  7.  A  house  in  general. 

"  Within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives," 

Shakeap.  :  At  Kou  Like  It,  11.  8. 

8.  The  upper  part  of  the  mouth  ;  the  palate. 

"  Swearing  till  my  very  roo/ was  dry 
With  oaths  uf  lnve." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hi.  1 

roof-guard,  s. 

Build. :  A  contrivance  for  preventing  snow 
from  sliding  from  a  roof.  It  consists  usually 
of  a  continuous  series  of  horizontal  slates, 
slightly  raised  above  the  roof-cover  and  sup- 
ported by  uprights.    (ADier.) 

roof-tree,  s. 

1.  The  beam  in  the  angle  of  a  root 

2.  Hence,  used  for  the  roof  itself, 

"  Does  all  that  lies  In  his  power  to  mabe  yoQ  happy 
during  your  lengthened  stiy  under  hU  capacioua 
roof-tree.'— Piill  Mull  Oitzette.  Oct.  5,  1882. 

II  To  your  roof-tree  :  A  toast  expressive  of  a 
wish  for  the  prosperity  of  one's  family,  or  of 
all  under  his  roof.    {Scotch.) 

roof-truss,  s.  The  framework  of  a  roof, 
consistiug  of  thrust  and  tie  pieces. 

roof,  v.t.     [Roof,  s.] 

\.  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

2.  To  arch  over  ;  to  cover.  {Miltont  P.  R., 
ii.  293.) 

3.  To  inclose  in  a  house ;  to  shelter. 

"  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honor  roofd 
Were  the  grnc'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present.' 
Shaketp.  :  Marbeth,  HI,  4. 


rodf'-6r,  «.     [Eng.  roof,  v.;  -er.J     One  who 

roofs  or  covers  with  a  ruof. 

roof  'ing,  pr.  par.  &.  s.     [Roop,  v.} 
A.  vis  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 
B*  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  covering  with  a  root 

2.  The  materials  of  which  a  roof  \a  oonw 
posed  ;  materials  for  a  roof. 

3.  The  roof  itself;  hence,  used  flgutatively 
for  shelter. 

rodf'-less.  a.    [Eng.  roof;  -Uss.] 

1.  Having  no  roof. 

"  Thither  I  came,  and  there— amid  the  nloom  .  .  . 
Appeur'd  a  roojCexx  hut." 

iVordtworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  L 

2.  Having  no  roof  or  shelter;  unsheltered, 

ro5f'-let,  8.  [Eng.  roof;  dimin.  suflT.  -Ui.\  A 
little  roof  or  covering. 

"roof-^,  a.     [Eng.  roof;  -y.\    Having  roofa. 

"  Whether  to  roofy  houttes  they  repair, 
Or  sun  tbemselvea  abroad  lu  ii|>en  air." 

Dryden  :   Virgil;  aeorj/ic  ML  6M. 

rool£(l),  s.  [A.S.  hr6c,  cogn.  with  Icel  hrdkr  ; 
Dan.  raage ;  Sw.  roka ;  Irish  &  Gael,  rocas; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hruok  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ronck  =  a  rook  ; 
Ger.  nw/ier(  =  a  jackdaw.  A  word  of  imita- 
tive origin;  cf.  Gael,  roc  =  to  croak  (q.v.); 
Ijat.  raucus^  hoarse.] 

1.  Omith. :  Corvus  fntgilegtis,  an  eminently 
gregarious  bird,  inhabiting  cultivated  wooiied 
districts,  and  apparently  preferring  to  build 
and  breed  near  tlie  abodes  of  man.  Thev  are 
very  widely  distributed,  and  are  probably 
nowhere  more  common  than  in  Englnnd, 
Ireland,  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
adult  male  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inclies  long;  plumage  black,  glossed  with 
purple  on  the  upper  parts,  lower  surface  of 
wing-  and  tail-quills  lustrous,  dark  grayish- 
black  ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  black.  Base  of 
beak,  forehead,  lores,  chin,  and  throat  bare, 
but  the  cause  of  this  nudity  is  not  known. 
Some  assert  that  the  feathers  are  abraded  as 
the  bird  digs  in  the  ground  for  food  ;  others, 
that  it  is  a  natural  peculiarity.  The  female 
is  rather  less  than  the  male,  and  her 
plumage  is  not  so  brilliant.  White  and  otlier 
varieties  often  occur.  Their  nest  is  about 
two  feet  in  diameter ;  eggs  four  to  six  in 
number,  bluish-green,  blotched  with  brown. 
(See  extract.) 

"The  balance  between  injury  or  benefit  derived 
from    Rookt   by   Bericul  to  rials    is  a  qu<;stlon    which 

feneral  opinion  seems  to  have  settled  by  considerlnj 
hat  the  damage,  thouch  often  great,  la  much  more 
than  outweighed  by  the  services  rendered  In  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  grubs  of  the  cockcbsfer.  the 
chovy,  the  several  species  of  wlreworm,  and  the  liirv» 
of  crane-flies."— I'drrtW  ,■  Urit.  Bird*  (ed.  <thl.  ii  29. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cheat,  a. swindler  ;  one  whoplucka 
pigeons  ;  a  sharper.     (Pioeon,  s.,  1.  2.) 

'■  Such  wits  as  he  are.  to  a  company  of  reasonable 
men,  like  rookx  to  the  gamesters,  who  only  fill  a  ruom 
at  the  tal-le.  but  are  so  far  from  C(intrib\itin(r  to  the 
play,  that  they  only  serve  to  spoil  the  fancy  of  those 
vhodo.'—Wychertesf:  Country  tt'ife,  1.  1. 

rook-ple,  s.    A  pie  made  of  young  rooks. 

t  rook  (2),  "roUe,  s.  [Fr.  roc,  from  Pers.  rokh 
=  a  rook  at  chess.] 

Chess :  One  of  the  pieces  in  chess  placed  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  board.  It  can  move 
the  whole  extent  of  the  board  in  liues  parallel 
to  its  sides.    Also  called  a  Castle. 

rook  (3),  8.     [Rick.] 

rook  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Rook  (1),  a.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  rob,  to  cheat,  to  swindle,  to 
sharp. 

"  He  [Sir  John  Denham]  was  much  rooked  by 
gameaten." —Aubrey  ■  Anecdotes,  11.  817. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  cheat,  to  swindle,  t/>  rob. 

"  Put  into  a  mixed  herd  of  unruly  hoys,  and  there 
learning  to  rook  at  spanfarthlng." — Locks  :  Oii  Educa- 
tion. 

t  rook,  V.t.  [RooK  (2),  s.]  To  castle  at  cheas. 
(Castle,  v.] 

r09k  (2).  v.i.  (Rock,  v.]  To  cower,  to  ruck, 
to  squat. 

"  The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chlinney.top.' 

Shuketp.  .■  3  Henry  1'/.,  T.  C 

*  rook'-er  (1),  ».     [Eng.  roofc  (I),  v. ;  -tr.]    A 

cheat,  a  swindler. 

"  /lookerx  and  sharpers  work  their  several  enda.**-" 
Sennet .-  Srajmiu ;  Pralae  of  Folly,  p.  76. 

rook'-er  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtftil  ;  cf.  ra1:er.'\ 
Bak-ery :  A  tool  like  the  letter  L,  used  for 
witlidravving  ashes  from  the  oven. 


boll,  b6^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  ohoms,  9M11,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ingi 
•4)la&,  -tiaa  =  ab^n.  -tlon,  -sion  =  shlia;  -tlon.  -^on  =  shun.   -cioa8»  -tloos,  -siooB  =  ahua.   -ble»  -die,  &c  =  l»9l,  <l^ 
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rookery— root 


rook'-er-y,  j.    [Eng.  rooJ:  0)>  8- '.  ""I/-) 

'  1.  A  wood,  or  grove  of  trees,  used  by  rooks 
for  nesting  places. 

2  Rocks,  &c.,  frequented  by  sea-birds  for 
laying  tlieireggs  ;  a  resort  of  seals  for  breeding 
purposes.    (Penodin-rookeby.) 

3.  The  rooks  belonging  to  a  pnrticular 
lookery.    (,Tennyson:  Lockdey  HcUl,  6S.) 

i.  A  brotheU    (SInng.) 

5.  A  close  assemblage  of  poor,  mean,  and 
dirtv  buildings,  inhabited  by  the  lowest 
classes  ;  a  resort  of  thieves,  sharpers,  prosti- 
tutes, Jcc. 
•rook'-3?,  a.  I  Eng.  too*:  (1),  s. ;  -Jl.l  In- 
habited by  rooks. 

■'  Liglit  thickens  ;  and  the  crow 
Makes  »lng  to  tDe  7-ool-.»  "ood." 

Shakesp. :  Slacbetn.  in.  3. 

ro6m,    •  roome,    *  roum,    *  roume,    s. 

[A.S.  rum=(s.)  room,  (a.)  spacious;  cogn. 
with  Dut,  Tuim  =  spacious,  a  room  ;  Icel. 
rTi7nr— spacious,  room;  flan.  A-  Sw.  ntm; 
O.  H.  Ger.  rum;  Ger.  raum ;  Goth.  ruTtis.] 

L  OTdinary  Language: 

1.  Space,  compass ;  extent  of  place,  whether 
great  or  small. 

•*  It  ia  done  a-i  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there 
laroom."— /.MA-exiP.  22. 

•  2.  A  place,  a  station. 

"  When  tlioii  art  hid'Ien  by  any  man  to  a  wedding, 
tit  not  down  III  the  highest  room."— Ante  xiv.  8. 

*  3.  Office,  jiost,  station,  position. 
"  To  have  and  enjoy  that  office  and  room."~Ro!- 

inshed  :  Scotland  (an.  1543). 

4.  Place  or  station  once  occupied  byanother ; 
stead,  as  in  succession  or  substitution. 
"  Let  this  supply  the  room.'" 

Shnkeep.     3  Henry  VI.,  li.  «. 

5  An  apartment  in  a  house  :  as,  a  drawing- 
ronm,  a  liedrooni,  &c.  ;  also  an  apartment  in  a 
ship  :  as,  the  bread-room,  the  gun-room,  &c- 

•  6.  A  box  or  seat  at  a  play.    (Afarstou.) 

*  7.  Family,  company. 
•'  All  the  Greeks  will  honour  yoo  u  of  celestial 

room."—Ckap7rfin  : 

8.  A  fishing  station  in  British  North  America. 
(Simmoiids.) 

9.  Ability  to  admit  or  allow ;  freedom  for 
action  ;  opiiortunity.  scope,  latitude. 

"Will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  me  ?  ... 

Is  there  no  hope)  is  there  no  room  forpariont 

n  MiniJiq :  The  worked  space  in  a  mine, 
esnecially  of  a  coal-mine,  where  the  roof  is 
supported  by  regular  pillars. 

U  (1)  To  give  or  lenve  room:  To  withdraw; 
to  leave  space  for  another  to  pass  or  be  seated. 

(2)  Tomakeroom:  To  open  a  way  or  passage  ; 
to  remove  obstructions. 

"  A  mans  gilt  makefh  room  for  him,  ftnd  bringeth 
him  before  great  men."— Prop,  ivlil.  16. 

room-and-space,  s. 

Shifihuild.  :  The  distance  between  the 
stations  of  the  timber  frames  which  consti- 
tute the  ribs.  It  varies  from  2  ft.  6  in  to 
8  ft.  9  in.  Room  is  the  rib  ;  space,  the  dis- 
tance apart. 

iioom  and  space  staff:  A  long  measuring- 
rod  used  in  spacing  and  regulating  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  a  ship's  frames. 

room-mate,  ».  One  who  occupies  the 
same  roum  as  another  or  others. 

room-paper,  s.  Wall-paper;  paper- 
hangings. 
room  (2),  ».  [Assamese.)  A  deep  blue  dye 
obtained  from  an  Assamese  plant  of  the  genus 
Ruellia  (q.v.). 
room.  v.i.  [Room  (1),  s.)  To  occupy  rooms 
or  apartments  ;  to  lodge.    (.Amer.) 

••  In  their  Junior  year,  he  and  Swart  had  agre^  to 
try  the  experiment  ol  rooming  together.  —M-tinerl 
Magazine,  Aug..  1877.  p.  649. 

•  room' -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  (Eng.  room  (1), 
«.;-a!;e.l    Room,  space. 

••  It  must  be  a  silent  character  ol  hope,  when  there 
Is  good  .tore  o(  roomoje  and  receipt,  where  those 
powers  are  atowed."— H'o«on  ;  Kematni,  p.  81. 

•  ro6m'-al,  s.  |Hind.  =  a  handkerchief.)  The 
slip-knot  handkerchief  employed  by  the  Thugs 
in  their  murderous  operations. 

ro&m'-^n,  s.  (See  def.)  An  Indian  name  for 
the  pomegranate  (q.v.). 

roomed,  *  roumed.  a.  [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ; 
-«i.) 


1.  Having  a  room  or  rooms.     Used  in  com- 
position :  as,  a  ten-roonwii  house. 
•  2.  Roomy,  spaidous,  wide. 

"The   wode  aud  the  wide  routned  v&ie.'—Ud^il  ■ 
Luke  xiil. 

ro6m'-er,  a,lv.    [Room  (1),  ».]     Farther  o«f; 
at  or  to  a  greater  distance. 
TJ  To  go  (or  put)  roonter  : 
Nant, :  To  tack  about  before  the  wind. 


"The  Swalow,  to  l.ia  no  small  reioiclug.  »»"«''; 
hlmag.ine  In  the  n  I  gilt  10  leagues  to  "i"  "  f  ""2,™ 
of  Caue   "'■'-* —  ' — "'""  ""'  rnoTMrtr  and  uot  heuig 


line  in  tlie  iiigiic  to  leaguea  ia,  -"^  "■•■:"/••  " 

0  Fiulater.  haulng  piil  roomer  and  uot  lieliig 

ai,W  n'l  double  the  Cape.' -//acBujl :  royaset.  vol.  ll.. 


pt.  11..  p.  56. 

room'-fiil,  «■  &  »•    [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ;  -/«(<0-] 
•A.  As  adj.:  Full  of  room  or  rooms;  roomy. 

"  Now  in  a  rooi^ftlJ  house  this  aool  <'»'';  "';'>'■"  „, 
Donne :  Proffreu  of  the  Soul, 

B.  As  siibst. :   As  much  or  as  many  as  a 
room  will  hold  :  as,  a  roomful  of  people. 

room'-i-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  roomy;  -ly.]  Spa- 
ciously. 

ro6m'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  roomy  :  -uc-w.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  roomy  ;  spaciousness. 

•room-less,  •  roum  les,  a.    [Eng.  room 
(1),  s.  ;  -less.]     Wanting  in  room  or  space. 
"  The  shyppe  ...  is  very  narowe  and  roumlM."— 
Pdat :  Mark  lii- 

•  room'-rid-den,  a,  [Eng.  room  (1),  s.  and 
riJ.i'Ji.  Ill  imitation  nf  bedridden.)  Confined 
to  one's  room,  as  by  illness.    (Dickens.) 

«  room'-some,  a.  [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ;  -some.) 
Roomy. 

"  Ritch  and  room»omc  thrones. 

n'arner:  Albions  England,  bk.  Ul. 

•  room' -stead,  s.  [Eng.  room,  and  sfairf.)  A 
lodging. 

"  Six  or  seven  houses  or  roo™<ciKii."-vlrchaio(oi7i<i. 
xlL  188. 

•  roomth,  s.  [Eng.  room  (1),  s. ;  sutf.  -th,  as 
in  lengt/i,  &c] 

1.  Room. 

"  Not  flndlug  flttlng  '''^^Z'f  fX^"''!'-'^ 

2.  Spaciousness,  roominess. 
«  ro6mth'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  roomthy ;  -ness.] 

Roominess,  spaciousness. 

"Which  body-haunter  of  roomtM71«M.''-fair.f.u; ; 
Balk  *  Selvedge  of  the  World,  p.  41. 

•  rofimtH'-some,  a.  [Eng.  roomth;  -some.\ 
Roomy,  spacious. 

"A   plgeon.houso,   roo.nCUome  enough."- JVosfte  : 
Lenten  Stujfe. 

•  roomth  -y,  *  roomth-ie,  a.  [Eng.  roomOi ; 
-u.]     Roomy,  spacious. 

■•  The  land  was  far  roomthter  than  the  scale  of  mllee 
doth  make  iV-Fnller  :  Holy  War,  p.  28. 

ro6m'-y,  a,     [Eng.  room  (1),  s.  ;  -y,] 

1.  Having  or  affordingampleroom;  spacious, 
wide. 

"  Ours  la  a  weedy  country  because  It  is  a  roomy  one. 
— ifurro((<7'w  ■  Pepacton,  p.  271. 

2,  Big  ;  bro.id  or  wide  in  frame. 
'  She  is  a  big  roomy  bitch.  too.--f  i«U,  Dec.  6,  1884. 


roSn  s  [A.S.,  Sw.,  &c.,  rand  =  a  border 
Uamieson).]  A  shred;  a  border  or  selvage. 
(Scolt*.) 

"  In  that  anld  times,  they  thought  the  moon  .  .  . 
■Wore  by  degrees.  tUl  her  last  roon. 

Bama  :  To  WUliam  Simpion.    (Post) 

roon,  roone,  s.  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

A.  As  stthst,  :  'Vermilion. 

"  1  Bcballe  yeve  the  a  nobylle  stede. 
Also  rede  as  ony  roone    ._.,,,,,  .     „„ 
MS.  Cantab..  Ff.  11.,  88,  10.  68. 

B.  As  adj. :  Red  as  vermiUon. 
roop,  s.    [Roop,  v.] 

1.  A  cry.  a  call. 

2.  Hoarseness.    (Prof.) 
roop,   ti.i.    [A.S.  hrdpan;  Icel.  Krdpa;   l>\it, 

rof^ieii;  O.Fris.  hroja :  Goth,  ftropja.)  [Roup 
(1),  ».)    To  cry,  to  shout. 

rodp'-lt,a.  [Eng.  roop,  s.;-il(=-ed).]  Hoarse. 
(.Sco(c?i.) 

roor'-bach,  s.  [From  a  fictitious  extract 
from  iioorbacft's  Tour,  in  1836,  published  for 
political  purposes  bv  an  American  paper  in 
1844  1  A  falsehood,  a  mis-statement ;  a  sen- 
sational article,  without  any  foundation,  pub- 
lished, especially  for  political  purposes,  in  a 
newspaper.    {Amer.) 


ro6'-99,  rou'-f all,  ru  -sa,  s,    [Hind.  msa.  l 

Bot. :  Andropogon  Scko:iianthus,  the  Swet  C 
Calamus  or  Geranium-grass.  It  grows  in 
India. 

roosa-oU.  rusa-grass  oil,  ».  An  oil 
olrtained  from  the  roosa-grass.  It  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  and  is  employed  extcrimlly  m 
India  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  rheumstio 
pains. 
roose,  ruse,  v.t,  [Icel.  ?irosa;  Dan.  rosf; 
Sw.  rosu.)    To  extol,  praise. 

"  Let  Ilka  ane  roose  the  ford  as  they  find  It."— Scoff 

Rob  /toy,  ch.  xxvU. 

roost  (1),  "roest,  ♦roust  (1),  *row8t,  ». 

[A.S.  hrosi,  cogn.  with  O.  S.  hrist;  O.  D«h- 
roesl  =  a  roost;  rorafcn  =  to  roo.st ;  conneoti  d 
with  roo/(q.v.).] 

1.  A  pole  or  perch  on  which  fowls  rest  at 
night. 

"  He  otapp'd  wings  upon  his  rnoif  and  sung. 

Dryil'u  ;  Coc^  *  r.-'X.  46. 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together. 
f  At  roost :  Resting  and  asleep. 

roost  (2),  roust  (2),  s.    [Roost.] 

roost,  v.i,    [RoosT,  s.) 

1.  To  occupy  a  roost,  to  sleep  on  a  roost. 

"The  peacock  in  the  broad  ash  tree 
Aloft  is  roosfed  for  the  night. 

Wordsworth:  White  r)oc,\v. 

2.  To  sleep,  to  lodge,  to  settle.    (CJoiioi;.) 
roost-cock,  s.     The  common  domestio 

cock. 
ro6st'-er,  s.    [Eng.  roosi,  v. ;  -er.)    The  male 
of  the  domestic  fowl,  a  cock. 

"The  crow  of  an  early-rising  rooster."— Scribner't 
Magazine,  March.  1880  Ip.  770|. 

root   rote,  s.     [icel.  r6t ;  Sw.  ro( ;  Dan.-  rori. 
The  Icel.  rcil  is  for  i-riif  =  port,  and  hence  al- 
lied to  Goth,   iiraitris  =  a  root ;  A.S.  wyrl  ; 
Eng.  tcort  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
"Thel  aayen  the  fyge  treemaad  dyre  fro  the  ro«>."— 

Wyclijfe :  .Hark  xi. 

(2)  An  esculent  root;  a  plant  whose  root 
or  tubers  are  esculent,  as  turnips,  carrots, 
beets,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  resembles  a  root  in  position 
or  function;  tlie  part  of  anything  which  re- 
sembles the  roots  of  a  plant  in  manner  of 
growth,  or  as  a  source  of  nourishment  or  sup- 

'  "To  the  roof  of  the  tongue-" 

Shakesp. :  THmon,  V.  I. 

(2)  The  origin,  source,  or  cause  of  anything. 
"  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."— 1  ri.i. 

vi.  10. 
•(3)  The  first  ancestor  :  tlie  progenitor. 

"  The  roof  and  father 
Of  many  kings."        shakeip. .  .l/<ic6«t«.  II.  L 
(4)  The  bottom  or  lowest  part  of  anything. 
"  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root." 

Shakesp.  r  Cymbeline,  1- 1. 

•(5)  Ground,  basis,  foundation. 

"  Remove  the  root  of  his  opinion." 

Shakelp. :  Winters  Tale.  U  ». 

(6)  Foundation,  basis,  support. 

"  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  roof." 

Cowper :  Table  Talh,  W. 
11.  Technically: 

1  A  nat.  :  That  part  of  any  organ  or  append- 
age' of  the  body  which  is  liuried  in  another 
Mrt.  Thus  the  root  of  a  nail  is  the  portion 
covered  by  the  skin  ;  the  root  of  a  tooth,  the 
base  of  it  which  is  lodged  in  a  socket. 

•  2  y4s(roJi. :  The  moment  from  which  one 
begins  to  calculate  the  time  of  revolution  of  a 
planet. 

3  Bot. :  The  radix  or  descending  axis  of  a 
nlaiit.  The  tendency  downwards  is  very 
powerful.  Unlike  the  symmetrically  placed 
branches  of  the  stem,  the  ramifications  of  the 
roots  look  irregular  as  if  tliey  arose  from  any 
part  of  the  surface.  There  is  in  them,  how- 
ever a  certain  Rhizotaxis  (q.v.).  The  roots  of 
Dicotyledons  are  exorhizal,  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons endorhizal,  and  those  of  Acoty- 
ledons  heterorhizal.  A  root  has  no  perfect 
lOTk,  true  pith,  medullary  sheath,  or  true 
leaves,  and  only  a  tliin  epidermis,  a  few 
stomata,  and  very  rarely  leaf-buds.  Its  growth 
is  chiefly  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  body 
of  a  root  is  called  the  caudex.  its  minute 
subdivisions  the  fibrils  or  radicles,  and  their 
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ends  thi»  spnnKioles.  A  primary  root  is  one 
fonned  by  tlie  downward  elongation  of  the 
a\\n  of  the  embryo,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  line 
with  the  stem  ;  secondary  or  lateral  roots,  like 
those  of  ivy,  spring  laterally  from  the  stern 
and  fi-oni  the  primary  root.  When  the 
primary  root  is  thicker  than  the  branches 
which  proceed  from  it,  it  is  called  a  t;ip  root, 
when  it  is  no  thicker  than  its  ramifications, 
which  conceal  it  fmni  view,  the  root  is  said 
to  be  tibrnns.  Other  forms  of  roots  are 
oonicfl?,  ftisiform.  napifonn.  rotund,  nodose 
or  coralline,  nioniliform,  tuberose,  or  (finally) 
preniorse.  Most  roots  are  terrestrial,  a  few 
are  aerial,  and  a  few  aquitic.  The  chief 
functions  of  the  root  are  to  anchor  the  plant 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  to  transmit  upwards 
to  the  stem  and  leaves  absorbed  nutriment 
from  the  soil.  Roots  require  air,  and  in 
some  cases  in  gardens  obtain  it  by  pushing 
their  way  into  old  drains. 

3.  Hyd.-eng. :  The  end  of  a  weir  or  dam 
where  it  unites  with 'the  natural  bank. 

4.  3fo?/t;  Theroutofa  quantityis  anyquan- 
tity  which,  being  taken  a  certain  number  of 
timi's  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  quantity. 
ISqua RE-ROOT,  Cube-root.]  A  root  of  a 
quantity  uiay  be  real,  or  it  may  be  imaginary. 
Tlie  character  used  to  denote  a  rout  is  %/. 
IRadical-sign.] 

5.  Afusic: 

(1)  A  note  which,  besides  its  own  sound, 
gives  over-tones  or  harmonics. 

(2)  That  note  from  amongst  whose  over- 
tones any  chord  may  be  selected. 

(3)  Sometimes  used  by  modern  musicians 
as  describing  a  note  on  which,  when  either 
expressed  or  implied,  a  chord  is  built  up. 

6.  PhiJol. :  An  elementary  notional  syllable  ; 
that  part  of  a  word  whicli  conveys  its  essen- 
tial meaning,  as  distinguished  from  the  forma- 
tive parts  by  which  this  meaning  is  moditied. 

1[  (1)  Root  &  Braiich  Men  : 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  name  assumed  about  1641  by 
the  extreme  republicans,  who  advocated  the 
abolition  of  monarchy  and  the  overtlirow  of 
the  Established  Church. 

f  (2)  Root  of  scarcity : 

Agric. :  The  Mangel- Wurzel  (q.v.). 

(3)  To  take  root,  to  strike  roof :  To  become 
planted  or  fixed  ;  to  be  established,  to  thrive 
and  spread. 

*  root -bound,  a.  Fixed  to  the  earth  by 
roots  ;  firmly  attached,  as  though  rooted  to 
the  ground  ;  immovable. 

"  And  you  a  statue  :  or.  as  Daphne  waa, 
Jlootoound,  that  fled  Apollo." 

.Vilton  :  C«mtii,  6<i 

root-breaker,  root-bruiser,  s. 

Agric. :  A  machine  for  mashing  or  bruising 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  or  other  raw  roots 
for  feeding  stock. 

*  root-built,  a.     Built  up  of  roots. 

"The  root-built  ceW."  Sheyutone, 

root-cap,  S.      [PiLEORHIZA.] 

root-crop,  s.  A  crop  of  plants  with  es- 
culent roots ;  especially  of  plants  having 
single  roots,  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  &c. 

*  root-eater,  s.  An  animal  which  feeds 
on  roots ;  specif.,  one  of  the  Rhizophaga 
(q-v.). 

root-grlnder,  s.  A  machine  for  com- 
minuting roots  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
starch,  sugar,  or  colour  from  them. 

root-halr,  s. 

Bot. :  Hair  attached  to  a  root ;  a  rhizoid. 
root-headed  Crustacea,  s.  pU 

Zool. :  Tlie  Rhizocephala  (q.v.). 
root-house,  s. 

*1.  A  house  made  of  roots. 

2.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  roots  or  tops, 
as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c., 
are  stored  as  winter  food  for  cattle. 

root-leaf,  s.  A  leaf  growing  immediately 
from  the  root. 

root-mildew,  s. 

Ilort. :  A  *' mildew"  consisting  of  some 
parasitic  fungal  attacking  the  roots  of  plants. 

root-parasite,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  I'lant  growing  parasitically  on  the 
root  of  another  one,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Orobanchacea'. 


root— rope 

root -pressure,  a. 

Bot.  I'ln/siol. :  The  upward  pressure  exerted 
by  the  water  absorbed  by  the  root  in  greater 
amount  than  the  plant  requires.  It  some- 
times makes  that  which  it  drives  upward 
exude  in  clrops  fnnn  the  margins  and  tips  of 
the  leaves,  as  in  some  grasses,  aroids,  &c. 

root- sheath,  s. 

1.  Anat. :  The  epidermic  coat  of  the  follicle 
connected  with  each  hair  of  the  head  and  of 
the  body. 

2.  B-'t. :  [Coleordiza], 
root-vole,  s. 

Zoo!.  :  Arricoht  rprononntt,  a  large  species, 
ranging  from  the  Obi  to  Kamscliatka.  It  is 
migratory,  like  the  Lemming  (q.v.). 

root  (1),  *  rote,  v.t.  &  i.    [Root,  a] 

A.  Tr<nt.<itive  : 

*  1.  Lit. :   To  fix  by  the  root;  to  plant  and 
fix  in  the  ground  by  the  root. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fix  or  implant  firmly  and  deeply ; 
to  impress  deeply  and  durably.  (Used  gene- 
rally in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  atood." 

Tennyton:  Elalnf,  872. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  fix  the  root,  to  take  root;  to 
enter  the  earth,  as  a  root. 

"  Euiible  the  cuttiiiga  to  Toot^—Fidd,  Oct^  3. 1S85. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  become  deeply  and  firmly  es- 
tablished or  impressed  ;  to  take  root. 

"  There  rooted  between  them  8uch  bji  alVectlon.* — 
Sfiakesp. :   ir(«(ers  Tale.  i.  1. 

ro6t  (2),  *  wrot-en,  v.t  &  i.  [A.S.  wrdtan  = 
to  grub  up;  cogn,  with  O.  Dut.  -wroeten;  Icel. 
r6(a :  from  rdt  =  a  root ;  Dan.  rode,  from  rod 
=  a  root  (q.v.).  The  meaning  has  no  doubt 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  verb  roo(  (1).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  dig,  burrow,  or  grub  in  with  the  snout; 
to  turn  up  the  ground,  as  swine  with  their 
snouts. 

•*  Would  root  these  bpautiea,  as  he  roots  the  mead." 
Shakesp. :  Ve)tu8  &  Adonis,  608. 

2.  To  tear  up  or  out,  as  by  the  roots ;  to 
eradicate,  to  extirpate  ;  to  destroy  or  remove 
utterly,  to  exterminate.  (Generally  with  awai/, 
mtt,  or  up.) 

"To  root  out  the  whole  hat«d  lamlly."— MaftMp.  .* 
I2ape  of  Lucrece.    ( Arg, ) 

B.  I ntraiisitive : 

1.  To  turn  up  tl»e  ground  with  the  snout,  as 
swine. 

2.  To  rummage  about 

rodt'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Root  (1),  w.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Deeply  and  durably  impressed 
or  established  ;  firmly  fixed. 

*'  Phick  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow." 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth.  V.  a. 

ro6t'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  rooted;  -ly.]  In  a 
rooted  manner  ;  deeply,  strongly. 


.^haketp. :  Tempest,  ill.  3. 

root'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rooted;  -7iess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rooted  or  firmly  fixed. 

"ro6t'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  root  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A 
plant  whicli  takes  root. 

"Ttiey  require  dividing  and  planting  on  fresh  soil 
fr«iuently,    Deh)g  strong  rooteri."—Fittd.    March   18, 

18S6. 

rodt'-er(2),  *rot-er,s.  [Eng.  roo(  (2),  v.; -«r.J 
One  who  roots  up;  one  who  eradicates  or 
destroys  utterly. 

"The  roorpriand  through -reformerB  made  clean  work 
with  the  church."— Sou(ft  ;  Sermojis,  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  1. 

*  rodt'-er-Jr,  s.    [Eng.  root,  s. ;  -eri/,  in  imita- 

tion of  rockery.]  A  mound  or  heap  made  of 
roots  of  trees  in  which  plants  are  set,  as  in 
rockeries  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 

"rodf-fast,  a.  [Eng.  root,  s.,  and  fast.] 
Firmly  rooted.     (Statg  Papers,  vi.  534.) 

*  ro6t'-fast-ne8S,  s.     (Eng.    rootfast;    -Tiess.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  firmly  rooted. 
(State  Papers,  vi.  534.) 

••  ro6t'-les8,  '  roote-les,  a.  [Eng.  root,  s. ; 
-less.]    Having  no  root,  destitute  of  roots. 

'•  Like  a  rootleu  tne."—Sir  T.  More  :  Workg,  p.  180. 

*  root'-let,  s.  [En^.  root,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  root ;  a  radicle. 

"  The  most  delicate  tendrils  and  rootlet*  of  trees."— 
Scribner's  Magazine,  December,  1879,  p.  164. 


"They  all  do  hate  him 
As  rootedly  as  L" 
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root-Btook,    ».     [Eug.    root,    and    stock.l 
llimzoME.J 

"ro6t'-J^,  a,    [Eng.  roof,  ».;  -y.)    Full  of,  or 

abounding  in  roots. 

"Nor  con  wltli  all  tlie  o-mflufnce  break  through  hla- 
ro4'y  BlUi-n."  thiipuuin  :  Homer;  //fad  xv  11. 

roo'-yo-bok,  3.    [Dut.i    [Pallah.] 

ro-pil'-io.a.  [Gr.  p6TraAoi'(rftopa(on)=aeJub.) 

1.  Club-f<inned;  increasing  or  swelling 
towards  the  end. 

2.  Pros. :  The  same  as  Rhopalic  (q.v.). 

rope,  "ralp,  *rape,  •roop,*rop,  s.    [A.a 

nip;  cogn.   with  Uut.  reep ;    Icel.  reip ;    Hvr. 
rep;  Uan.  reb  ;  Ger.  relf;  Goth,  raips.] 

1,  A  general  name  applied  to  cordage  over 
one  inch  in  cireumfeivnce.  Ropes  are  of 
hemp,  Hax.  Cotton,  coir,  or  wire,  and  are 
known  by  their  construction.  The  most  im- 
portant kinds  are  described  in  this  Dictionary 
under  their  technical  names. 

"Axes  to  cut,  and  ropen  to  sling  tlie  load." 

Pope:  Homer:  llindx\i\\.  189. 

2.  A  row  or  string  consisting  of  a  number 
of  things  united  :  as,  a  rope  of  onions. 

*3.  An  intestine. 

"  His  tiiluwe  scrveth  for  playatera  many  one  ; 
For  harp-stringB  his  rope  serve  eche  one." 

A  Lytetl  Treatise  on  the  Horte. 

^  \.  A  ro]v  ofsaiul :  A  proverbial  expression 
for  a  feeble  or  insecure  bond  or  union  ;  a  bond 
easily  broken. 

2.  To  give  a  person  rope :  To  let  one  go  on 
unchecked. 

3.  Upon  the  high  ropes  : 

(1)  Elated  in  spirit. 

(2)  Haughty,  arrogant. 

*4,  What  a  rope!  What  the  devUl 

rope-band,  s.    [Robbin.] 

rope-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  Leather-wood.  [Dirca.]  The  bark  1b 
made  into  ropes.  Called  also  Moose-wood, 
Wicopy,  &c. 

rope-dancer,  s.  One  who  walks,  dances, 
orotherwi.se  performs  on  a  rope  stretched  at 
a  greater  or  less  height  above  the  ground. 

rope-dancing,  s.  The  profession  or  act 
of  a  rope-dancer. 

rope- grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Restio  (q.v.). 

rope-ladder,  s.  A  latlder  made  of  rope. 
Sometimes  the  cross-pieces,  or  rungs,  are  of 
wood.    [Shrouds.] 

rope-maker,  s.  One  whose  professioo 
is  to  Tuake  or  deal  in  ropes. 

"  God  and  the  rope-maker  bear  me  witness. 
That  1  was  s^iii  for  nothing  but  a  ri>|ie." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  It.  4. 

rope-making,  s.  The  act  or  business  of 
making  ropes,  cordage,  &c. 

Rope-makirig machine:  Amachine  for  making 
ropes.     One  was  invented  by  Sylvester   in 

1783,  and  was  pat^ented  by  Richard  March  iD 

1784,  and  by  E<lmund  Cartwright  in  1792.     It 
has  since  been  much  improved. 

rope-mat,  s.    A  mat  made  of  oakum. 

rope-porter,  s.  A  light,  two-wheeled 
carriage  employe*!  in  the  Fowler  system  of 
steam  ploughing  to  carry  the  repe  clear  of  the 
ground. 

rope-pump,  s.  A  water-elevator,  con- 
sisting of  a  rope  or  ropes,  or  of  a  fibrous 
webbing,  whose  lower  end  dips  in  the  water 
which  is  discharged  at  the  upper  end,  partly 
by  centrifugal  force,  and  partly  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  rope  on  the  roller.  The  water 
is  retained  in  the  rope  by  capillary  action. 

rope-rallway,  ».  A  railway  on  which 
the  cars  are  drawn  by  ropes  wound  upon 
drums  rotated  by  stationary  engines.  This  is 
frequently  done  on  iiudined  pliines  in  mining 
districts,  and  is  sometimes  adopted  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  pending  the  construction  of 
grades  of  lesser  slope. 

*  rope-ripe,  a.    Fit  for  hanging;  deserr- 

ing  of  being  hanged. 

rope-roll,  n. 

Mack.  :  A  h'>Ilow  cylinder  on  an  axle,  and 
with  ropes  or  lands  round  It  to  communi- 
cate motion  to  other  parts  of  a  machine. 

rope-Shaped,  a.    [Ftn^inroRM.] 


boil,  b6y;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  & 
-oton,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -glon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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rope-spinning,  s.    The  act  or  operation 

of  spinning;  or  twisting  ropes. 
ropo-triok.  s. 

1.  A  jug-liiig  feat,  introduced  into  England 
from  America  by  the  Brothers  Davenport,  in 
1864.  The  perfurmer  was  bound  with  ropes 
in  a  cabinet,  or  to  a  chair;  the  lights  were 
tlien  lowered,  and  on  their  being  raised  he 
was  discovered  at  liberty,  having  been  re- 
leased, it  was  said,  by  spiritual  agency.  The 
trick  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Maskelyue,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Clieltenham,  and  the  Davenports 
«oon  left  England. 

•  2.  A  rogue's  trick ;  a  trick  deserving  of 
the  halter. 

••  She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score  koaves  or 
bo:  ail'  be  beyiu  once,  bell  rail  in  hia  rope-tricks.  — 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  qf  the  Hhrew.  i.  2. 

rope-walk,  s.  A  covered  walk  or  ground 
where  ropes  are  made.  Its  length  is  estimated 
In  fathoms,  and  is  from  100  to  200  fathoms. 
At  one  end  is  the  spinning -wheel,  which 
rotates  tlie  whirlers  to  which  the  ends  of 
s  bunch  of  hempen  fibres  are  secured,  to  be 
twisted  into  a  yarn.  Along  the  walk  are  hori- 
zontal cross-bars  with  hooks,  over  which  the 
yarns  are  swung  as  the  men  walk  backward 
from  the  whirlers  and  pay  out  the  yarn. 

rope-Wincll,  s.  A  set  of  thi-ee  whirlers 
driven  by  a  strap  and  twisting  tliree  yarns 
which  are  to  be  laid  up  into  a  rope. 

rope-yarn,  s.  A  single  yarn  composed 
of  fibres  twisted  right-handed  ;  used  on  ship- 
board for  various  purposes.  [Spun-yarn.] 
The  size  of  a  strand,  and  of  the  rope  of  which 
it  forms  part,  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  rope-yarns  in  it. 

rope's  end,  s.  The  end  of  a  rope  ;  a 
short  piece  of  rope  used  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment. 

rope's  end,  v.t.  To  thrash  with  a  rope's- 
end  ;  to  ilog. 

"  He  was  found  out.  and  handsomely  rope'»-en<Ud  on 
hlfl  bare  \eg^."~Scribner't  Magazine,  Nov..  1878,  p.  T6. 

rope,  *  roape,  v.t  &  (.    [Rope,  s.] 

A.  Intraiisitii^e : 

1.  To  be  drawn  out  or  extended  into  a 
thread  or  filament  by  reason  of  any  glutinous 
or  adhesive  quality.  (  Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georgia 
ti.  331.) 

2.  To  hinder  a  horse  fi-om  winning  a  race 
by  pulling.    (Racing  slaiig.) 

B.  Transitii^e: 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  rope  or  ropes :  as,  To 
rope  a  bale  of  goods. 

2.  To  connect  together  by  ropes  round  the 
waist.  (This  practice  is  often  adopted  in 
mountain  ascents,  to  guard  against  accidents, 
in  case  any  of  the  party  should  slip.) 

"  The  party  were  not  roped,  the  guides  not  thinking 
It  necessary.  —Sf.  Jamai  Gazette,  Aug.  31,  18S6.  p.  12. 

3.  To  draw  as  by  a  rope. 

it.  To  catch  by  means  of  a  rope  or  lasso. 

"The  green  mule,  strong  iu  his  youth,  having  been 
adroiily  'roped'  or  lassr^ed.  is  led  out  into  an  open 
Bpace."— Scribraor'i  Magazine.  April,  1880,  p.  flSO. 

6.  To  mark  out  or  inclose  with  a  rope. 

"A  level,  though  very  rough,  circular  course  ■was 
roped  anl.'— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

6.  To  pull  or  curb,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent from  winning  a  race.    {Racing  slang.) 

•  rop-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Reap,  u.J 

•rop'-er,  s.     [Eng.  rop(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  makes  ropes ;  a  rope-mater, 

2.  One  who  ropes  goods  ;  a  packer. 

rop'-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  rope;  -ry.] 
1.  A  rope-walk  (q.v.). 

"  The  '  bands '  employed  In  the  various  roperies  lived 
toofarawuy  "—Merry  England,  Juue,  18S3,  p.  126. 

•  2.  Rogue's  tricks  ;  roguery. 

"  What  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of 
hta  ropery  t  "—Shakesp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  it  4. 

rop'-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ropy;  -ly.]  In  a  ropy 
or  \iscou3  manner ;  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  in  a  thread. 

rop'-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  ropy;  "Uess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ropy ;  viscosity, 
glutinousness,  adhesiveness. 

rop'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Rope,  v,) 

roplng-needle,  s. 

Navt. :  A  hoavy  needle  for  sewing  a  sail  to 
Jts  bolt- rope. 


HOQUELAURE. 


throughout  France  ftud  Britain." 
Continuation  of  Uranger,  iiL  490. 


*  rop'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  ropiii);  -Uh.\     Tending 
to  i-opiness ;  somewhat  ropy. 

rop'-^,  a.    [Eng.  rop(e);  -y.] 

1,  Resembling  a  rope  or  cord  ;  rope-like, 
cord- like. 

2.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  a  thread 
or  filttment,  as  a  glutinous  or  viscid  sub- 
stance ;  glutinous,  viscous,  viscid.  Wine  is  said 
to  be  ropy  when  it  shows  a  milky  or  flaky  sedi- 
ment, and  an  oily  appearance  when  poured  out. 

"  Furred  round  with  mouldy  damps  and  ropi/  slime." 
Blair :  Urave. 

*  roquelaure  (as  ro'-ke-lore),  *  ro-que- 

l0,.<.  [See  extract.] 
A  kind  of  short 
cloak  for  men. 

"  TheFrench  tallora, 
hefDr.  Uarri8.'Bi9hop 
of  Laudaff]  observed. 
iQVent  uew  modes  of 
dre^.  and  dedicate 
them  to  grejit  luen. 
as  authors  do  books; 
as  wftB  the  case  with 
the  roquetaure  cluik. 
which  tbeu(abouttbe 
year  ITIS)  displaced 
the  aurtout ;  and  was 
called  the  ro-pinlaure 
from  being  dedicated 
t<i  the  Duke  of  Ri"iue- 
laure,  wboae  title  was 
Bpread  by  thi 
— .Voble:  Cor. 

ro'-quet  (quet  as  ka),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

In  croquet:  To  cause  the  player's  ball  to 
strike  another  ball. 

ror'-al,  a.  [Lat.  roralis,  from  ros,  genit.  roris 
=  dew.]  Pertaining  to  dew ;  consisting  of 
dew ;  dew-like,  dewy. 

"  With  rorai  wash  redeem  her  face.** 

&reen:  The  Spleen. 

*  ror-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  rorutio,  from  ros,  genit. 
roris  =  dew.]    A  falling  of  dew. 

rbr'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  ro«,  genit.  roris  =  dew.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

roric-flgnres,  s.  pi.  Figures  visible  only 
in  vapour  made  upon  plates  of  metal,  glass,  &c. 
Thus  a  cone  resting  for  a  little  on  a  plate  of 
emonth  metal  will  leave  behind  it  a  copy, 
which  will  become  visible  if  it  be  breathed 
upon.  The  phenomenon  may  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  electricity.    (Rossitei-.) 

ror-id,  a-  [Lat.  roridus,  from  ros,  genit. 
ron5  =  dew.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 
dew  ;  dewy. 

"  And  now  bewept  by  rorid  clouds  or  declct 
With  beauty  as  with  raiment." 

W.  Ball :  A'ight  IParcftei,  vt  12. 

rbr-id'-n-la,  s.  [Lat,,  dimin.  from  roridus 
=  bedewed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Droseraceae.  At  the  Cape 
a  very  viscid  specie.^,  Roridula  dtntata,  is 
often  hung  up  to  catch  flies. 

*  ror-if -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  rori/er.  from  ros, 
genit.  roris  =  dew,  and/ero  =  to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce.]   Producing  dew  or  dew-like  moisture. 

*  ror-if '-lu-ent,  a.     [Lat    ros,  genit.   rori^ 

=  dew.  a.nd  hue ns,  pr.  par.  of  ^mo  =  to  flow.] 
Flowing  with  dew. 

rbr'-qnal,  «.    [See  extract.] 

Zool. :  The  genus  Balfenoptera  (q.v.).  The 
rorquals  are  widely  distributed,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  in  almost  every  sea.  Tliey 
are  piscivorous,  committing  great  havoc 
among  shoals  of  herring  and  on  the  end- 
banks;  they  rarely  congregate  in  "schools," 
and  their  capture  is  scarcely  remunerative, 
as  tlir\   villi  i  "nipanitively  little  blubber  or 


RORQUAL. 

baleen.  Sibbald's  Rorqual  {Balmnoptera  sib- 
baldii),  black  above  and  dark  gray  below, 
attains  a  length  of  eighty  feet,  and  is  common 
between  Scotland  and  Norway ;  B.  sulfureiis, 
of  almost  equal  size,  is  known  to  Pacific 
whalers  as  the  Sulphur-bottom  Whale,  from 
its  yellowish  belly  ;  B.  m-usculus,  the  Coinmnn 
Rorqual  or  Razor-back,  from  sixty  to  seventy 


feet  luns,  black  abuve,  anJ  brilliant  whit** 
below,  frequenily  oucure  uu  tiie  European 
coasts;  B.  rottrata^  the  Leaser  Korqual,  resem- 
bles the  last,  but  is  much  emalier.  The 
Rurquiilfl  are  the  largest  imd  among  the 
commonest  of  the  wlmles.  Tlie  heaii  is  flat 
and  pointed,  tlie  body  slender,  the  skin  of  the 
throat  deeply  U>U\ei\  in  lougitudinai  plaits,  the 
wbaleboue  stout  and  coarse,  and  of  little  value. 
'■  The   n.'uoe    Itorqual   ia   derived  from   the    Nor«o 

Rorq-val,  signifying  a  whale  with  pleats  or  folds  Id  the 

Bkiu."~Zoolo<;ist,  1873,  p.  6. 

*  rbr'-U-lent,  a,  [Lat.  ronilenUis,  from  roi^ 
genit.  Vor*i5=  dew.]  Full  of,  or  abounding  in 
dew. 

*  rbr'-y,  *  roar-lO,  a,    [Lat.  ros,  genit.  roria 

=  dew.]    Dewy. 

"  [He]  flhooke  his  wings  with  roarie  May-dewes  wet" 
Fairefa-z  :  Qodjrey  qf  Boulogne,  L  14. 

"  ros,  s.     [Eng.  rush,  s.  (?)] 

Imw:  a  kind  of  nishes  with  which  some 
tenants  were  obliged  to  furnish  their  lords. 
iCoivel,) 

rb'-^a,  s.    [Lat.]    [Rose.] 

1.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  923]. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  typical  of  the 
order  Rosaceae  (q.v.).  It  has  five  petals  and 
numerous  achenes,  inclosed  within  the  fleshy 
calyx  tube,  which  is  contracted  at  the  orifice. 
Known  species  about  thirty  {Sir  Joseph  Hooker^ 
1870),  but  Baker  (Joum.  of  Bot.,  Sept.,  18S5) 
enumerates  sixty-two  species  of  garden  roses, 
arranging  them  In  ten  groups.  The  wild  rose 
oceurs  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  in 
Ameiica  throushimt  the  United  States  and  as 
far  south  as  Mexico.  It  is  of  such  diversity 
that  former  botanists  made  more  than  'AHJ 
species.  These  are  reduced  by  some  writers  to 
less  than  a  fifth  of  that  number.     [Rose.] 

3.  Pharm. :  The  petals  of  Rosa  centifolia  are 
used  for  making  rose-water.  The  petals  oJ 
R.  gcdlica  are  made  into  a  confection  used  as  a 
basis  of  pills,  or  occasionally  as  a  slight 
astringent,  which  is  given  in  an  aphthous  con- 
condition  of  the  mouth.  So  are  the  hips  of 
R,  canincL ;  they  are  slightly  refrigerant. 

ros'-a^e,  s.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  piece  of 
plaster-work  in  the  centre  of  a  ceiling,  in 
whicli  a  lusti'e  or  chandelier  is  placed. 

ro-^a'-^e-fiB,  3.  pi.  [Lat  ros(a):  fern.  pL  adj. 
suff'.  •ac€(e.] 

Bot. :  Roseworts ;  an  order  of  plants  placed 
by  Lindley  under  bis  Rosal  Alliance.  Calyx 
four  or  five-lobed,  free  or  adhering  to  the 
ovary  ;  petals  five,  perigynous,  equal ;  stamens 
indefinite,  rising  from  the  calyx  just  within 
the  petals,  curving  inward  in  a:>stivation ; 
ovaries  several  or  only  one ;  o^^lles  two  or 
more,  generally  suspended ;  fruit  either  one- 
seeded  nuts  or  acini,  or  several-seeded  fol- 
licles;  the  leaves -are  simple  or  compound, 
generally  with  two  sti|mles.  Herbace-ms 
plants  or  shrubs.  The  Rnsacese  are  closely 
akin  to  the  Poniacese,  the  Dnipacefe,  the  San- 
gnisorbeEB,  and  some  other  orders.  They  are 
divided  by  Lindley  into  five  families  or  tribes, 
Rosidai,  Potentillids,  Spiraidse,  Quillaise,  and 
Neuradete.  The  Rosacepe  occur  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  when  they  occur  in  the  tropics 
it  is  generally  on  high  land.  There  is  no  un- 
whohsome  phint  in  the  order.  They  are  in 
general  astrin-ient,  and  have  been  regarded  as 
febrifuges.  [For  details,  see  Agrlmonia,  Bray- 
era,  Fragaria,  Geum,  Gillenia,  Potentilla,  Rosa, 
Rubus,  Spiraea,  and  Turmentilla.]  In  1846 
Lindley  enumerated  thirty-eight  genera  and 
estimated  the  known  species  at  500.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  in  1870,  considered  the  genera 
to  be  seventy-one  and  the  species  1,000,  but  he 
includes  Lindley's  Pomaceee  and  Drupacese. 

ro-sa'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  rosacetis— 
made  of  roses  ;  Fr.  rosace.] 
Botany : 

1.  Having  the  petals  arranged  in  the  same 
way  that  they  are  in  a  sin-le  rose  ;  rose-like. 

2.  (OfacoroUa):  Having  no  claw,  or  a  very 
small  one.    {Link.) 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  natural  order 
Rosace*  (q.v.). 

*rd9'-al,a.     [Lat.  ros(e);  -al] 

1.  Rosy.    (Beedome  :  Poems.} 

2.  Rosaceous. 
rosal-alliance,  s.    [Rosales.! 


fete,  lat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  1^  fother ;  ws,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  ear,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  ^nlte.  cur,  r6le,  fiiu ;  try,  Syrian.    a,cB  =  e;ey  =  »;qu  =  kw. 
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ro-sa'-lo^,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  rosa  —  a  rose.] 

Hot. :  Liiidley's  forty-second  ulliancc  of 
plants.  It  stands  between  the  Daplinales  and 
tlip  Sflxifraj^ales.  It  is  placed  under  his  third 
suh-cljifw,  Perigynous  Exogins.  It  pont.Tins 
tlie  orders  Calycanthaceae,  Chrysobalanat'eaj, 
Fabaceie,  Drupaceie,  Pomaceffi,  Sanguisor^ 
bace»,  and  Rosaceae. 

ro-s^-gar, ».    [Resalqae.J 

ro-^a'-li-a  (1),  s.    [Ital.] 

Afusic:  Tlie  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  pas- 
sa{;e,  raising  the  pitch  one  note  at  each  repe- 
tition. 

ro-^a'-li-g.  (2),  s.    [Roseola.1 

ro^-a-li'-na,  s.  (Lat.  rosaj(is) :  fern.  sing. 
snff.  -ina.  So  named  because  the  cells  are 
circularly  airanged  like  the  petals  of  a  rose.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Imperforate  Fora- 
minifera,  family  Uvellidea,  of  Reuss.  Series 
of  cells  regularly  spiral,  continuous  apertiu'e 
simple,  i.e.  not  closed  by  a  lid. 

2.  Pal(Vont.  :  Six  British  species  from  the 
Chalk,  and  two  from  the  Pleistocene. 

ros-an'-ll-ino,  s.    [Eng.  ros(eX  ^^*^  aniline.] 

A  red  dye,  occurring  in  commerce  under  the 
naniesanilinered,  azaleine,  fmOisine,  magenta, 
roseine,  &c.  It  is  prejiared  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  dry  arsenic  acid  and  aniline  to  140^,  for 
six  or  eiglit  hours.  It  forms  colourless  cryst;il- 
line  plates,  wltich  are  coloured  red  on  expo- 
sure to  the  ail-,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  aniline  reds  used  in  dyeing 
are  generally  monoacid  salts  of  rosaniline 
more  or  less  pure.  Rosaniline  acetate, 
CioHioNs-C^H^Oo,  chiefly  used  in  England, 
forms  Iteautiful  large  crystals,  which  are  more 
soluble  in  water  than  the  other  salts.  Ros- 
aniline hydrochloride,  C2oHi9N3'HCl,  pre- 
pared in  France  and  Germany,  crystallizes  in 
golden-green  rhombic  octahedra,  and  is  very 
soloble  in  alcohol,  with  a  tine  red  colour. 

r6-§ar'-i-an  (1),  s.  [Eng.  ros{e);  -arian.]  A 
grower  of  roses. 

"  The  rotrrrian  .  .  .  will  patiently  test  many  kinds 
ol  roses."— ti ib herd :  Amateur't  Rom  Book,  p.  157. 

ro-^ar'-i-an  (2),  s.  [Eng.  rosary;  -tan.]  A 
member  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary. 


r<w'-a-r3^, '  ros-a-rie,  s.  •  [Fr.  rosaire,  from 
Low  Lat.  rosarium  =  a  chaplct ;  Sp,  &  Ital. 
rosario.]    [Rose,  s.] 

*  I.  OrdiTuxry  Language : 

1.  A  chaplet,  a  garland, 

"  Christ  haa  now  knit  them  into  raaarin  and 
COToueis."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Rule  i  Exercises  qT  Ualy 
Dying,  cb.  ill.,  §  L 

2.  A  bed  of  roses ;  a  place  where  roses 
grow. 

"  The  sweetest  and  the  fairest  bloasom  that  ever 
budded,  either  uiit  of  the  white  or  red  rosary."— Pn>- 
ceeilingi  ajainst  Qarnet.  Jcc.  sign.  D  d.  3.     (1646.) 

3.  A  coin  so  called  from  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  rose,  of  foreign  coinage,  about  the  size  of 
a  penny,  but  worth  less  than  a  halfpenny, 
chiefly  smuggled  into  Ireland.  In  1300  it  was 
made  death  to  import  thera. 

n.  TechniaiUy  : 

1,  Compar.  Relig. :  A  string  of  beads  by 
means  of  which  account  is  kept  of  the  num- 
ber of  prayers  uttereii.  Tyl-ir  (loc.  inf.  cit.) 
thinks  that  its  invention  or  adoption  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  with  advancing  civilization, 
prayers,  from  being  at  first  utteraneea  as  free 
and  flexible  as  requests  to  a  living  patriarch 
or  chief,  stifl'ened  into  traditional  formulas, 
whose  repetition  required  verbal  accuracy, 
and  whose  nature  practiciilly  assimilated 
more  or  less  to  that  of  ehanus. 

"  This  devotional  calculatinK-iiiachine  Is  of  Asiatic 
Invention  ;  it  had.  if  not  its  origin,  at  leust  Its  special 
develoMiuent  among  tlie  ancient  Budilliists,  and  its 
108  balls  still  slide  through  the  modem  Bnddhlsts 
hands  as  of  old,  measuring  out  the  sacred  fonunlas 
irhoee  reiteration  occupies  so  hirge  a  fraction   of  a 

fioud  life.    It  was  not  till  towardj  the  middle  ages 
hat  the  rosary  passed  into  Mohammedan  and  Chris- 
.  tiari  lauds,  and  niiding  there  couceptiuns  of  iiruyex 
whioh  It  was  suited  to  accompany,  has  flourished  ever 
ilnce.'"— rj/to?-.   PHm.  Cult.  (ed.  1878),  ii  373. 

2.  Roman  Church  : 

(1)  A  form  of  prayer  in  wluch  the  Hail  Mary 
(q  V.)  is  recited  150  times  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  decades, 


each  of  which  bej^ins  with  the  Our  Father 
[Lord's  pravbk],  im  accompanied  by  medita- 
tion on  one  of  t)ie  Mysteries  in  the  life  of  Our 
Lord,  and  ends  with  the  [toxohigy.  This  is  pro- 
perly called  the  D'nuiniran,  or  Greiit  Rosary, 
iuit  the  nuirie  is  often  popularly  given  to  the 
Chaplet.  which  contains  but  lUty  Aves.  The 
fifteen  Mysteries  which  should  be  meditated 
on  during  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary  are 
divided  into  three  series,  each  corresponding 
to  a  chaplet : 

1.  JoYKUL.— The  Aiiuuiiciatlon.  The  Vlslt-itlun.  The 
Birth  of  Jesus.  The  Presentjitlon  in  the  Temple,  The 
Finding  hi  the  Temple. 

2.  Sorrow Ftiu— The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the 
Scourging  at  the  Pillar,  tlia  Crowning  with  Thorns, 
the  Carrying  of  tho  Cross,  the  Crucldxiuu. 

3.  Gluriou,-).— Tho  K'-Hiirrection,  the  Ascension,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  the  A^umption,  and  the 
CoronaUon  of  the  B.  V.  M. 

There  are  also  the  Rosaries  of  St.  Bridget,  of 
the  Seven  Dolours,  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, of  the  Five  Wounds,  and  the  Crown 
of  Our  Saviour. 

(2)  The  beads  upon  which  any  of  the  fore- 
going forms  of  prayer  are  said. 

"  DomlDicana,  too.  are  represented  on  a  tomb  of 
Humbertus  Delpliinus.  who  became  a  Dotuinlcaa 
about  1350,  with  rosanet  Lu  their  hands. "--jiddu  <it 
Arnold:  Cath.  DicU.  p.  723. 

rosary-Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Monodonta  (q.v.). 

*  rds'-at-ed«  a.    [Rose.]    Crowned  oradomed 

with  roses. 

"  Rotated,  having  a  chaplet  of  four  rosea  about  his 
heaA."— Fuller :   Wnrtfif^v,  li.  61S. 

rd^-fi-u'-rin,  s.  (Lat.  rosa  =  a  rose,  and 
aurum  =gold.]    [Rosolic-acid.] 

ros'-^xd,  *ros-clde,  a.  [Lat.  roscidus,  from 
ros=  dew.]  Dewy  ;  consistiug  of  or  contain- 
ing dew. 

"  Roscid  and  honey  drops  observable  la  the  flowera 
of  Martagon."— firowfie .'  .Uiacallany  7Ya<^  1. 

ros'-coe-lite,  s.  (After  Prof.  H.  E.  Roscoe, 
and  Gr.  Ai'eos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

}fin. :  A  soft,  micaceous  mineral,  occurring 
in  minute  scales,  sometimes  arranged  in  fan- 
like or  stellated  gi-oups.  Sp.  gr.  2'902  to 
2'938 ;  lusti-e,  pearly ;  colour,  dark-brown  to 
brownish  green.  Analyses  made  by  Gentli 
and  Roscoe,  on  material  more  or  less  impure 
througli  mechanical  admixtures,  indicate  that 
it  is  a  vanado-silicate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
the  vanadic  acid  present  varying  from  20*5  to 
over  28  per  cent.  Found  intimately  associated 
with  native  gold  in  California. 

ro^e,  s.Si  a.  [A.S.  r6se  (pi.  rosan),  from  Lat. 
rosa  =  a  rose,  from  Gr.  poSov  (rhodon)  =  a 
rose,  from  Arab.  VKird  =  a  rose  ;  Dan.  rose  ; 
Dut.  mos ;  Ger.  rose;  O.  H.  Ger.  rosa;  Icel.  & 
Sw.  ros;  Irish  &  Gael,  rds;  Welsh  rhos.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  U.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  ribbon  gathered  into  a  knot  in  the 
form  of  a  rose,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  onia- 
meutal  shoe-tie,  knee-band,  or  hatband. 

"The  Provencal  r(M(^<  on  my  razed  8hoea."—5Aa*«*p.  .■ 
Bamlet,  lU.  2. 

(2)  A  delicate  pink  colour. 

"  Her  cheeka  had  lost  the  rose." 

Tennyson:  <Enon»,tl, 

(3)  Full  flush  or  bloom. 

"The  rote  was  yet  upon  hercheek." 

Hyron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xx. 

(4)  A  circular  card  or  disc,  or  diagram,  with 
radiating  Imes,  as  the  compass-card  or  rose  of 
the  compass;  the  barometric  rose,  which 
shows  the  barometric  pressure  at  any  place, 
in  connection  with  winds  blowing  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  compass  ;  a  wind-rose. 

(5)  A  perforateil  cup  or  nozzle  acting  as  a 
strainer  at  the  induction  of  water  intoa  pump, 
or  at  the  nozzle  as  a  means  of  dividing  the 
water  into  fine  streams  for  sprinkling. 

<6)  (See  extract). 

"  The  silver  cup  of  its  breed  la  given  to  a  bird  in  the 
class  of  trumpetei-s,  A  growth  of  head-feathers  called 
the  rosp.  comes  down  completely  over  the  eyes  of  this 
ingeniously  perverted  pigeon,  whose  legs  are  decorated 
with  long  feathers  that  might  rather  have  been  looked 
for  In  its  inSV—nally  Telegraph.  Nov.  17.  18d5. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  Tlie  same  as  Rosette  (q.T.). 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  common  English  name  of  the  genua 
Rosa(q.v.).  The  ordinary  dog-rose  or  brier-rnse 
(R.  canina)  is  very  common  ;  the  trailing  dog- 


rose  (R.  arvensi^)  much  less  so.  It  is  sonittlmea 
confounded  with  the  Ayrshire rose(see below], 
which  is  not  wild.  The  true  sweet-brier  (IL 
ruhiginosa)aud  the  smaU-flowcred  sweet- brier 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  England,  es- 
pecially on  chalk.  The  villous  rose  (/i.wfHOsa^ 
is  widely  distributed,  whilst  tlie  burnet-leaved 
or  Scotch  rose  (R.  spinosis.'^iina)  flourishes 
best  near  the  sea.  Among  the  garden-speciea 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ayrshire  rose(/;.cHprfo- 
lata)  (see  above] ;  the  IJourbon  rose,  a  var.  of 
R.  indica;  the  cabbage-rose  (/i.  WMftyb/i^i),  the 
Chinese  rose  (R.  indica)  [see  No.  2] ;  the 
Damask  rose  (R.  damascena),  }hefairy-rose(Ji. 
Lawrenceana),  tlie  French  rose(/i.  gutlira),  the 
one  hundred-leaved  (R.centi/olia).t\ie  Macart- 
ney rose  R.  hractmta  ;  the  tea-scented,  a  var, 
of/;,  imiica;  the  monthly  (fi.  indica),  the  moss 
rose,  a  garden  variety  of  H.  centifolia ;  the 
oiricinal  rose  {R.  gallica),  the  prairie  rose  (R. 
setigera;  the  Provence  rose  (R.  centi/olia),  and 
the  swamp  rose  (R.  Carolina).  From  tlif^se  the 
numerous  varieties  of  florists'  roses  are  de- 
rived. The  petals  of  R.  damascena  yield  attar 
of  roses  when  distilled.  The  fruit  of  R.  canina 
and  some  other  species  is  astringent,  and  may 
be  use^l  in  cases  of  diarrhcea  and  similar  com- 
plaints. The  leaves  of  R.  ruhiginosa  have  been 
used  as  a  snlistitute  for  tea. 

"  Petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  gnus." 

T&nnyian  :  Lotos- Eatert,  41. 

(2)  A  pojmlar  designation  for  a  multitude 
of  species  belonging  to  various  genera  and 
even  orders  popularly  supposed  to  bear  a 
more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the  gpuus 
Rosa.  The  Chinese  rose  (1)  (.see  above],  (2) 
(Hibisctis  rosa  sinensis),  the  Chiiugeable  rose 
(//.  mutabilis),  the  Christmas  rose  (HeUehnrus 
nigcr),  the  Corn  rose  {Pajuver  Klurus),  the 
Cotton  rose  (Filago)  (American),  Elder  rose 
(Gerarde's  name  for  a  variety  of  Viburnum 
O/m/its),  the  Guelder  or  Gueldres  rose(the  sterile 
flowered  variety  of  V.  Ojnilus),  tlie  Holly  rose 
(Helifinthemum),  the  Jamaica  rose  (I)  {Mari- 
ana), (2)  {Blakea  triner  vis) ;  the  Malabar  rose 
(Hi-shiscus  rosa  malabarica).  Mallow  ruse 
(mhiscus  Moschatos),  Rock  rose  (I.  Helian- 
thernum,  2.  Cistus),  Rose  of  Heaven  (Visraria 
Co'.li-rosa).  Rose  of  Jericho(l.  Anaatutica  hiero- 
chuntina  [Anastatica],  2.  Mt^sembryanthemum 
Tripolium),  Rose  of  May  {Narcissus  poeticus). 
Rose  of  the  Alps  {Rhododendron  kirsiittim 
and  R.  ferrugineum),  Sage  rose  {Tumera  vlmi- 
fofia),  JSoutli  Sea  rose  (Jamaica  name,  Nerium 
Oleander),  Sun  rose  (Hdianthemum),  Wild  rose 
{Blakca  trinervis).  Of  the  genera  in  the  above 
list,  Hibiscus  is  a  Mallowwort,  Papaver  a 
Poppywort,  Anastatica  is  cruciferous,  Viscaria 
a  Clovewort,  &c. 

3.  Lock. :  The  annular  scutcheon  round  the 
spindle  of  a  door-lock. 

4.  Pathol. :  Erysipelas  (q-V.). 

5.  Script. :  Heb.  nVrin  (chhahatseUth  =  Song 
of  Solomon  ii.  1,  and  Isa.  xxxv.  1),  has  not  been 
identified.  Gesenius  believes  it  to  be  the  Au- 
tumnal Crocus  (Colchiciim  avtumnale),  and 
Royle  Narcissus  Tazzttta. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  a  pink  colour ;  coloured 
like  a  rose  ;  rosy. 

H  (1)  Under  the  rose  [Lat.  sub  rosal :  In 
secret ;  privately,  confidentially. 

(2)  Wars  of  the  Roses  : 

Eng.  Hist. :  Civil  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lanciister  for  the  English  crown. 
The  Lancastrians  wore  for  a  badge  a  red,  and 
the  Yorkists  a  white  rose.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  against  Henry  VI.  took 
idace  in  1452.  Twelve  battles  followed,  six  in 
this  reign  and  six  subsequently.  They  com- 
menced with  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  a.d. 
14ri5,  and  ended  with  that  of  Bosworth  Field, 
Aug.  22,  1485,  which  established  Henry  VH. 
and  the  Tudor  dynasty  on  the  throne. 

rose-acacia,  s. 

Bot. :  Robinia  hispida. 

roBe-anlline,  s.    (Rosaniline.^ 
rose-aphis,  s.    [Arms.] 
rose-apple,  & 

Bot. :  The  fragrant  fruit  of  Eugenia  moZno. 
censis,  E.  nqu^a,  E.  Jamhos  (Ja^nbosa  vulgaris), 
&c.,  growing  in  the  East.  It  is  made  into 
preserves. 

rose-a-niby.  s. 

Bot. :  Adonis  autumnali$, 
rose-bay,  s. 

Bot.  ;  Epilobium  angustifoUuvu 


bSil,  hS^;  p^t,  j^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorns,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -Ing. 
-4Uaxi«  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -^on  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlotu,  -bIoos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b$l«  d^ 
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rose— rosechafer 


rose-beetle,  s. 

Enioni.  :  Cetunia  aurata.    [Cetonia.] 
rose-bud, s.    (Rosebud. ) 
rose-bug,  «. 
Enlom. :  The  Rosechater  (q.v.).    (.Amer.) 

rose-camphor,  $. 

Chem. :  The  stearoptene  of  rose  oil.  It 
crystallizes  in  laminw,  melting  at  36",  and 
boilins  between  SSO'  and  SOO',  is  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  solul.le  in  ether  and 
essential  oils.  It  dissolves  in  potash  and 
acetic  ai-id,  but  is  very  slightly  acted  on  by 
hydrochltirio  and  nitric  acids. 

rose-camplon,  s. 

Bot. ;  The  genus  LychnU. 

roso-oarnatlon,  s.  A  carnation  with 
Tose-colrtured  stripes.  (Tennyson:  In  Me- 
•moriam,  c.  7.) 

rose-catarrh,  rose-fever,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  catarrh  or  slight  fever  like  hay- 
asthma,  prevailing  In  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  roses  are  extensively  cultivated. 
It  resembles,  but  ia  not  identiciil  with,  Hay- 
fever  (q.v.). 

rose-Chafer,  s.    [Rosechafeb.] 

rose-cheeked,  a.  Having  red  or  rosy 
cheeks.    (Shakesp.  :  Venvs  &  Adoias,  3.) 

Rose-cheeked  Kingjistwr: 

Omith. :  Ispidina  picta,  ti»m  the  Ethiopian 
legion.  It  feeds  principally  on  grasshoppers 
ftnd  small  locusts. 

rose-cold,  s.    Rose-catarrh  (q.v.). 

rose-coloured,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  colour  of  a  rose. 

'*  Thev  flung  over  her  head  the  rou-coloured  bridal 
«U  "—Uoore :  Light  at  the  H.irera,     (Couc.l 

2.  Uncommonly  beautiful ;  hence,  extrava- 
gantly fine  or  pleasing;  rosy. 

rose-copper,  s.    [Rosette,  II.  4] 
"  rose-cross,  s.    A  Eosicrucian  (q.v.). 

rose-cut,  s. 

Gmcuttiiig  ■■  A  mode  of  cutting  gems  in 
which  the  back  is  left  flat  and  the  face  is  cut 
into  a  series  of  inclined  triangular  facets 
arranged  around  a  central  hexagon.  It  is 
adopted  for  thin  stones 


rose  garnet,  ». 

Will. :  A  rose-red  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.), 
found  at  Xalostae,  Mexico.  An  analysis  in- 
diciites  a  relationsliip  to  the  lime-aluiiiina- 
gariiets  or  essonite  (q.v.). 

rose-head,  a.  The  same  as  Rose,  ».,  A. 
I.  2.  (.5). 

rose-hued,  o.  Of  the  hue  of  roses. 
(Tennnson  :  Arabian  Nights,  140.) 

rose-Iron,  s. 

Mill..-  An  iron-glance  or  hsmatite,  occur- 
ring in  rosette-like  groups  of  tabular  crystals 
in  several  localities  in  Switzerland. 

rose-knot,  s.  An  ornamental  bunch  of 
ribbons  plaited  so  as  to  resemble  a  rose. 

rose-lake,  s.      A  richly  tinted  pigment, 
prepared  by  precipitating  lac  and  madder  on 
an  earthy  basis.    Called  also  Rose-madder. 
rose-lashing,  s. 

Naut.:  A  kind  of  lashing  or  seizing  employed 
in  woolding  spars.    So  termed  from  its  form. 
rose-lathe,  s.    A  rose-engine  (q.v.). 
rose-leaf,  s.    The  leaf  of  a  rose. 
rose-llchen,  s. 

Bot. ;  Parmelia  kamschadalis.  It  is  used  in 
calico-printing  to  give  a  perfume  and  a  rose- 
tiii'-e  to  the  fabric.  About  twenty-nve  tons 
are  annually  exported  from  the  hilly  parts  of 
India,  where  it  grows.    (.Atkinson.) 

rose-llp,  s.     A  lip  of  a  ruddj  or  rosy 
colour. 
rose-madder,  s.    [Rose-lake.] 
rose-mallow,  s. 
Bot. :  Althaia  rosea,  the  Hollyhock. 
rose-maloes,  s.    The  liquid  storax  ob- 
tained from  Liquidambar  orientale. 
rose-mouldlng,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  Norman  moulding  orna- 
mented with  roses  or  rosettes. 

rose-nail,  s.  A  nail  with  a  conical  head 
which  is  hammered  into  triangular  facets. 

*  rose-noble,  s.  An  old  English  gold  coin, 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  a  rose.    They 
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BOSE-NOBLE. 


rose-diamond,  s.  The  rose-diamond  is 
flat  below,  and  its 
upper  surface  has 
twenty-four  trian- 
gular facets.  Tin- 
centre  has  a  hexa- 
gonal arrange- 
ment, and  the  base 
of  each  triangle  is 
joined  to  another 
whose  apex 
touches  the  mar- 
gin. The  inter- 
vening spaces  are 
■cut    into    twelve 

-facets    in    two  .     ,.       .    >v         

zones.     The  upper  or  projecting  is  the  crown 
:the  lower  portion,  the  teeth. 

Tose-drop,  «• 

,1.  A  lozenge  flavoured  with  rose-essence. 

2.  An  ear-drop. 

3.  A  grog-blossom  (q.v.). 
rose-elder,  s.    The  Guelder-rose  (q.v.). 
rose-engine,  s.     A  lathe  in  which  the 

Tot.itory  motion  of  the  lathe  and  the  radial 
motion  of  the  tool  combine  to  produce  a  variety 
of  curved  lines.  The  mechanism  consists  of 
iilates  or  cams  set  on  the  axis  of  the  lathe,  or 
suitably  rotated  and  formed  with  wavy  edges 
or  grooves  which  govern  the  motion  of  tiie 
cutting  point  toward  or  from  the  centre. 

rose-faced,  a.    Having  a  red  or  rosy  face. 

rose-festival,  s.    [Rosieee.] 

rose-fever,  s.    [Rose-cataeeb.] 

rose-fish,  s.  A  commercial  name  for  a 
Uorway  haddock. 

rose-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  The  Rosechafer  (q.v.). 
rose-gall,  ». 

Veg  Pathol. :  A  gall  produced  by  Rhodites 

fite,  m,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fail,  fether:  we.  wet.  here,  cam.l.  »>!!•«';" '^^^'I;  t-  f  W'^'T'^u t^kw! 
or.  wore,  w^lf.  work,  whd,  son:  mnte.  cub,  ciire,  vnlte,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    ».  «e  -  e.  ey     a,  «» 


were  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  were  current  at  6s.  8d.  They  were  also 
coined  by  Edward  IV.,  of  the  value  of  8s.  4d. 

■'The  succeeding  Itingfl  coined  rote-nobles  and  double 
rose.notil^s."^Canulen :  Remaint. 

rose-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  volatile  oil  extracted  from  several 
speoips  of  roses,  especially  Rosa  centifolia 
and  R.  moseluita.  It  is  a  thick,  yellowish, 
fi-aorant  liquid,  solidifying  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture to  a  buttery  mass  of  transparent,  shiuins 
laminae,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  0-8912  at  15  .  It 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  geranium  oil, 
but  this  may  be  detected  by  exposing  the  oil 
to  iodine  vapour,  which  does  not  alter  the 
colour  of  rose  oil,  but  imparts  a  deep  brown 
colour  if  geranium  oil  is  present,  even  m 
minute  quantity. 
rose-opal,  s. 

Min.  :  A  rose-coloured  opal,  occurring  with 
the  quincite  (q.v.),  the  colour  being  attributed 
to  organic  matter. 
rose-parrakeet,  s. 
Orniih.  :   Plaliicercus  Mimius,  a  native  of 
Australia. 
rose  pink.  s. 

1  A  coarse  kind  of  lake,  produced  by 
dye'ino-  chalk  or  whiting  with  a  decoction 
of  Brazil  wood,  &c.  It  is  a  pigment  much 
used  by  paper-stainers  and  in  the  commonest 
distemper  paintings,  &c.,  but  too  perishable 
to  merit  the  attention  of  artists. 
2.  A  rosy  pink  colour  or  hue. 
rose-plantain,  s. 

Bot.  :  Planlago  mnjor  rosea. 


rose-quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  rose-red  variety  of  quartz,  mostly 
found  massive,  in  veins.    (Jolour  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  titanic  acid,  but  Dana  and 
others  suggest  it  may  be  partly  due  to  man- 
ganese. 
rose  rash,  «.    [Roseola.] 
rose-red.  o.    Red  as  a  rose. 
"  rose-rial,  s.     A  name  fur  English  gol4 
coins  of  various  reigns  and  values;  a   rose- 
noble.    Tlie  rose-rials  of  James  I.  were  of  the 
value  of  SOS. 
rose-rlnged  parrakeet,  s. 
Ornith. :  Palceornis  torqinilus,  from  Afl-ioa, 
India,  and  Ceylon.     It  is  about  sixteen  inches 
long ;  green,  with  a  black  band  from  the  chin 
nearly  to  the  nape,  rose-coloured  collar  round 
the  back  of  neck.      In  the  female  a  narrow 
collar  of  emerald  ■  green  replaces    the    rose 
colour. 
rose -root,  s.    (Rosewoet.) 
rose-sawfly,  s. 
Entom. .-  The  genus  Hylotoma. 
rose  snowball-tree,  s. 
Bot. .-  Viburnum  Opiilus  roseum. 
rose-steel,  s.    A  kind  of  steel  of  cementa- 
tion whose  interior  part  exhibits,  when  frac- 
tured, a  different  texture  from  that  of  the 
exterior. 
rose-tulip,  >. 
Bot. :  TtiUpa  rosea. 
rose-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  mbst. .-  Water  distilled  from  rose  leaves 
in  the  proportion  of  two  gallons  of  water  to 
ten  pounds  weight  of  fresh  petals  from  Rosa 
centifolia. 

•■  Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  b.isln. 
Full  of  rote.water.  and  bestrew'd  with  nowera. 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrev).    (Induct.  LJ 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  odour  or  character 
of  rose-water  ;  hence,  aflectedly  delicate,  flne, 
or  sentimental. 

rose-'wlllow,  ». 

Bot. :  Satix  purpurea. 

rose-'wlndow,  s. 

Arch.:  A  Catherine-wheel  or  Marigold- 
window.    [Catherine-wheel,  s.] 

•ro^e.  v.t.     [Rose,  s.] 

1.  To  make  of  a  rose  colour ;  to  redden ;  to 
cause  to  flush  or  blush. 

'■  A  maid  yet  roeed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  at 
modtsly.'-^liakeap. .-  Henry  V..  V.  2. 

2.  To  perfume,  as  with  roses. 
"  To  rote  and  lavender  ray  horsiness." 

Teiinyioji :  ^ueen  Marj/,  m.  B, 

rose.  pre(.  o/v.    [Rise,  v.] 

ros'-e-ie,  s.  pt  (La*.  ros(a)  =  a  rose ;  fem.  pL 
a'dj.  suff.  -ea:] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Rosacese,  having  the 
carpels  free  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx  and  the 
stipules  united  to  the  petiole.  It  is  divided 
into  four  families  :  Rosidie,  Potentillidse,  Spl- 
raeida;  and  Sanguisorbida;. 

♦  ros'-e-al,  •  ros'-i-al,  s.  [Lat.  roseus,  from 
roJa  =  a'  rose.]  '  ReseuibUng  a  rose  in  colom 
or  smell ;  roseate. 

"The  8tone3  are  roriaZ,  and 
0(  the  white  rock."       Daveitant :  The  wtta,  u.  1. 

•  ros'-e-ate,  o.  [Lat.  roseus,  from  roso  =  a 
rose  ;  Itil.  and  Sp.  Tosato  ;  Fr.  rosat.\ 

1.  Rosy ;  full  of  roses  ;  made  or  consisting 

^^    ^-  "  The  most  renowned 

With  curious  roteate  anadenis  ate  crown-d."* 
Druyton  :  The  Mutes  Elysium,  Nymph,  a 

2.  Rosy,  resembling  a  rose,  rose-coloured. 

"Nor  ever  in  aught  earthly  dip.  .. 

But  the  morns  dew.  her  roiealeMv. 

Mjore :  Lisiht  of  the  BarmL 


roseate-tern.  s. 

Ornith.  :  Sterna  duugallii. 
rose-bud,  s.    (Eng.  rose,  and  iiiid.)    The  bud 
(il  a  rose  ;  the  flowerof  the  rose  just  appearing. 
rose' -bush,  s.    [Eng.  rose,  and  iiwTi.l     Any 
oTthe  siirubs  or  bushes  which  fall  under  the 
genus  Rosa. 
rose'-oha-fer,  s.    (Eng.  rose,  and  chafer.] 
Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  sub-family  Cetoniiiue. 


roseme— rosland 
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rose'-in©,  s.   [Eng.  rose;  -ine.]  [Rosanilise.] 

roj'-e-lite,  s.  [After  tlio  mineralogist  Gustav 
Rose,  and  Gr.  Ai0os  illthos)=a,  stone;  Ger. 
roselitk.] 

Min.  :  A  triclinic  mineral  occun-ing  in 
beautifulsnmlhrysIalsatScIuieelnLTg,  Saxony. 
Harihu'ss,  3'5;  sp.  gr.  a*000to3*aS5.  Compus.: 
a  liydiated  arsenate  of  liuie,  cobalt,  and  mag- 
nesia, tlie  later  numbers  ol)tained  correspond- 
ing with  the  formula  R^jAsgOa  +  2aq. 

ro'-sel-lane,  s.    [!\Iod.  Ixit.  rosdl(us)  ■=^  rosy  ; 
sni\.  -nne  {Mill.);  Ger.  Tosellan.] 
Muu  :  The  same  as  Svanberg's  Rosite  (q.  v.). 

rd-sel'-late,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  rosellatus,  from 
Lat.  rosa  =  a  rose.]    Rosulate  (q.v.). 

ro-seUe',  s.  [Corrupt,  from  Eiig.  red  sorrel.] 
Bot. :  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa.  The  ripened  cali- 
ces  are  acid,  and  in  India,  the  West  Indies, 
&c.,  are  made  into  jellies,  put  into  tarts,  or, 
witli  water  added,  produce  a  cool,  refreshing 
drink. 

roae'-ma-ry,  "  rose-ma-rlne,  *ros-ina- 

rtn©(l),  s.  [O.  F.  rosJiMrin(Fr.  romarin),  from 
Lat.  rosmaHnus,  rosmariiium  (=  lit.  marine 
dew.  from  ro5=dew,  and  manrt?ts  =  marine 
(q.v.);  Ital.  rosmaniio;  Sp.rosmartjio,  romero; 
Port,  rosmaninho.] 

Bot. :  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  a  native  of  the 
Soutli  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  culti- 
vated in  India,  &c. ;  a  very  fragrant  labiate 
filaiit  with  a  white  or  pale-blue  corolla.  The 
eaves  are  sessile  and  gray,  with  the  edges 
rolled  round  below.  It  is  sometimes  made 
into  garlands.  It  is  slightly  stimulant,  and 
tends  to  relieve  headache  and  mental  weari- 
ness. It  is  an  ingredient  in  Hungary-water 
(q.v.).  It  is  also  used  as  a  conserve,  and  a 
liqueur  is  made  from  it. 

"  When  vlHagera  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  panaies,  rotemari/.  Riid  rue."* 

Scott  ■  Kakeby,  v.  IS. 

rosemary-oll,  s. 

Cliem.  :  A  transparent,  colourless  oil,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  fresh  leaves  and  flowers 
of  the  rosemary  witii  water.  It  is  neutral, 
has  a  caniphorous  taste,  and  the  odour  of  the 
plant;  sp.  gr.  0-9080  at  15*5°,  and  boils  at  165- 
ltJ8°. 

*rds'-eil,  o.  [Eng.  ros(e);  adj.  suff.  -en,  as  in 
goldcTi,  &c.]  Made  of  rosea ;  consisting  of,  or 
resembling  roses. 

"  HU  leefe  a  roaen  chaplet." 

Roinaunt  of  the  Rose. 

pog'-en-ite,  s.     [After  G,  Rose;  n  connect,, 
and  suff.  -ite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Plagionite  (q.v.). 

Ro^'-en-mul-ler,   s.      [The   discoverer's 
name.]    (See  def.  of  1[.) 
^  Organ  of  Rosenmiiller : 
AncU. :  The  parovarium. 

rd-§e'-6-la,  s.    [Lat.  rosa  =  a  rose.] 

Pathol. :  Rose-rash,  scarlet-rash ;  a  non- 
contagious, febrile  disease,  with  rose-coloured, 
minute,  non-crescentic  spots,  with  itching 
and  tingling.  In  inlants  it  is  called  R.  infan- 
tilis, and  a  variety  oceurs  from  exposure  to 
sun  in  summer,  known  as  R.  (estiva.  The 
action  of  belladonna,  taken  internally,  occa- 
sionally produces  it,  and  it  sometimes  precedes 
an  attack  of  small-pox  or  typhus  fever.  It 
may  also  occur  fnur  or  five  days  after  vaccina- 
tion, in  gout  and  rheumatism,  or  in  cholera. 

•ro^'-er,  s.  (Rose,  s.]  A  rose-tree,  a  rose- 
bush. 

"  They  ben  It Jce  to  nn  hound,  when  he  cometh  hy  the 
TOicr,  or  hy  other  bushes. "—CAuuccr;  Pcrsones  Tale, 

■  ro^i'-er-y,  s.  [Rosary.]  A  place  where 
roses  grow  ;  a  rosary. 

•  ros'-et,  3,  [Fr.  rosette.]  A  red  colour  for 
painters. 

"Grind  ceruas  with  s  weak  water  of  tnim-lake,  roset, 
and  verojilloii,  which  maketb  It  a  fair  carnatiou,"— 
Peachant-   On  Dritwing. 

ro^e'-tan-gle,  s.    [Eng.  rose,  and  tangle.] 
Bot,  (FL):  The  Ceramiace8e(q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

Ro-^et'-ta  (1),  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a 
place  in  Egypt,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile. 

Rosetta-Stone,  s.  The  name  given  to  a 
stone  fouu<l  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the 
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Nile  by  a  l-Yench  engineer  in  1798.  It  is  a 
tablet  of  basalt,  with  an  inscrijition  of  the 
year  136  B.C.,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Ei>i- 
phanes.  Tlie  in- 
scription  is  in 
hieroglyphic,  de- 
motic, and  Greek. 
It  was  ileciphered 
by  Dr.  Young,  and 
formed  the  key  to 
the  leading  of  the 
hieroglyphic  clia- 
racters.  It  was 
captured  by  the 
English  on  the  de- 
feat of  the  French  forces  in  Egypt,  and  is  now 
in  the  liritish  nuiscum. 

ro-^et'-ta  (2),  s,    [Rosettk  (?).] 

rosetta-wood,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
good-sized  E;ist  Indian  wood,  imported  in 
logs,  nine  to  fourteen  feet  in  diameter;  it  is 
handsomely  veined.  The  general  colour  is  a 
lively  red-orange.  The  wood  is  close,  hard, 
and  very  beautiful  when  first  cut,  but  soon 
gets  darker. 

ro-sette',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  from  rose=  a  rose 
(q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  more  or  less  re- 
sembling, or  designed  to  resemble  a  rose,  and 
used  as  an  ornament  or  baiige  ;  as,  a  bunch  of 
ribbons  plaited,  or  of  leather  cut  to  the  form 
of  a  rose. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  An  ornament  in  the  form  of  arose, 
much  used  in  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  cor- 
nices, &c. 

2.  Art:  Roset(q.v.). 

3.  Gas:  A  form  of  gas-burner  In  which  the 
gas  issues  at  a  circular  series  of  holes  re- 
sembling a  rosette. 

4.  Metall.  :  A  disc  of  red  cop]>er  from  the 
refining-hearthor  crucible,  As  the  impurities 
are  removed  in  the  shape  of  scoriie  or  slag, 
and  the  metal  exposed,  the  surface  of  the 
metal  is  congealed  by  throwing  on  water. 
This  is  called  quenching.  The  hardened 
crust  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  called  a  rosette. 
The  operation  being  repeated,  the  metal  is 
obtained  in  a  form  for  ready  handling  and 
further  treatment,  instead  of  being  in  a  solid 
mass.     It  is  also  known  as  rose-copper. 

5.  Mill:  A  circular  arrangement  of  sails  in 
a  windmill ;  the  vanesattached  to  radial  arms. 

rd-ae'-tiim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  rosa  =a  rose.]  A 
garden  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  roses ;  a 
nursery  for  roses. 

rdae'-wood,  s.     [Eng.  rose,  and  wood.] 

Bot.  £  Comm.  :  The  name  given  to  wood 
which  is  either  of  a  rose  colour  or,  when  cut, 
yields  a  ])erfnme  like  roses.  The  best  comes 
from  South  American  Dalbergias.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.)  Lindley  says  that  the  fragrant  rosewood, 
orBois  de  Palixandreof  the  cabinet-makers,  is 
from  two  or  three  species  of  Brazilian  Triptnl- 
emeffi.  Physocaliimnia  floribunda  also  yields  a 
beautiful  rose-coloured  wood.  Brazilian  rose- 
wood is  imported  in  large  slabs.  Its  colours 
are  from  light  hazel  to  deep  purple,  or  nearly 
black.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  is  used  for 
cabinet  work,  especially  as  veneers.  Other 
kinds  of  rosewood  are  from  Genista  canarieiisit, 
Convolruliisjloridus,  C.  Scoparia,  &c 

rosewood-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  pale  yellow,  somewhat  viscid, 
volatile  oil,  obtained  from  rosewood  (q.v.)  by 
distillation  with  water  ;  sp.  gr.  0  9064  at  15-5°. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  rose-oil, 
which  thereby  loses  its  buttery  consistence. 

rose'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  rose,  and  toort.] 
Botany : 

1.  Rhodeola  rosea. 

2.  (PI.):  The  Rosacea.    (Lindley.) 

R6s-i-cru'-cian,  a.  &  s.  [From  a  Lattnlaed 
form  of  Kosenkreuz.     See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  or  belonging  to  Rosenkreuz 
or  the  society  which  he  is  said  to  have  founded. 

B.  As  siihst.  (PL):  A  mystic  secret  society 
whi<-h  became  known  to  the  public  early 
i!i  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  alleged 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  German  noble 
called  Christian  Rosenkreuz,   a.d.  13SS.     He 


was  said  to  have  died  at  the  aj^e  of  100. 
The  society  eonsistcd  of  adepts,  who  perjwtu- 
ated  it  by  Initiating  oth^-r  adepts.  It  di<l  not 
interfere  with  religion  or  jiolitics,  but  sought 
after  true  pliilosoi)hy.  The  Rosicrucians  pre- 
tended t(j  be  able  to  transniule  metals,  to  pro- 
long life,  and  to  know  what  was  pa.ssing  in 
distant  places.  Manycontradietoryhyi-olbefteH 
have  lM;en  brought  forward  regarding  the 
Rosicrucians,  and  as  It  is  admitted  that  their 
secret  was  never  revealed,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
if  there  was  one  to  reveal.  They  are  said  to 
have  died  out  in  the  eitihtcentli  century.  The 
writer  of  the  article  "Rosicrucians"  in  the 
Encydopcedia  Britanniw.  (ed.  9th)  belicvea 
that  the  Rosicrucian  Society  never  exi^ted, 
and  that  the  persons  making  it  known  did  so 
simply  for  a  jest.  As,  however,  the  public 
believed  in  its  existence,  individuals  from 
time  to  time  deelared  that  they  belonged  to  it. 
Called  also  Brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross. 

Rds-i-cru' -clan-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Rosicrucian  ; 
-h>m.]  The  arts,  practices,  or  teaching  of  the 
Rosicrucians. 

r6s'-i-d09,  s.  pi.      [Lat.  ros(a);  fern,  pi,  adj. 

sufT,  -idee.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  family  of  the  sub-order 
Rosese  (q.v.). 

•  ros'-ied,  a,  [Eng,  rosy;  -ed.]  Adorned 
with  roses  or  their  colour. 

*  ro'-sier  (si  as  zh),  *  roslere,  «.  [Fr. 
rosier.]    A  rose-bush. 

"  Ne  other  tlie  she  ou  her  head  did  wear. 
But  crown  d  with  a  garland  u(  gweet  rosier- 

^pc'iser:  F.  Q..  II.  Iz.  1ft, 

ro'-si-ere,  s.  [Fr.]  The  name  given  in  Franca 
to  a  young  girl  who  in  a  village  contest  is 
awarded  a  rose  as  the  prize  of  virtue  and  wis- 
dom. An  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  clergy- 
man to  introduce  a  similar  prize  in  South 
London. 

rOS-11,  5.      [ROSSEL.] 

tro^'-i-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  rosy;  -ly.\  With  ft 
red  or  rosy  glow, 

'•  The  white  Olympus  peaks 
Rotily  brlghteu,  aud  the  Boolhed  goda  smile. 

Matthew  A  niotU :  Empcdodet  on  Etna,  IL 

ros'-in.  s.     [A  doublet  of  resin.] 

1.  Resin  with  a  little  water  remaining  after 
nearly  all  the  oil  has  been  distilled  off. 

2.  Resin  with  all  the  water  distilled  away. 
The  solid  residuum  is  then  black,  and  is  a 
compound  of  several  hydrocarbons.  It  is 
called  colophane  or  fiddlers'  rosin,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  hair  of  violin,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello bows  to  give  them  the  necessary  bite 
upon  the  strings.  Rosin  for  the  double  bass 
is  made  of  equal  proportions  of  ordinary  rosin 
and  white  pitch. 

"Rutin  if  It  be  found  in  the  flrre.  Is  thought  a 
fault  ill  the  wc»od,  whereas  tlie  only  commodltle  of  the 
pitch  tree  is  her  ro»in.'—P,  Holland  :  Plinit,  hk.  xvi,, 
ch.  X. 

rosln-oU,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
resin  of  the  pine  tree.  Used  by  paintei-s,  also 
for  lubricating  machinery,  &c.    <^Sim.mon49,) 

rosln-tln,  s. 

Mining:  A  pale-coloured  oxide  of  tin  with 
a  resinous  lustre. 

rosln-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Silphiian  laciniatum. 

ro^'-in,  v.t.  [Rosin,  s.]  To  rub  or  cover  over 
with  rosin. 

"  wine  vessels  are  not  to  he  rotined,  calked,  and 
trimmed."—/'.  Bolland  :  Plinle.  bk.  xviiL,  cIl  xxxl. 

Ros-in-Sn'-te,  s.  [Sp.  =  the  steed  of  Don 
Quixote.]    Any  sorry  horse. 

ro^'-i-neas,  •  ros-y-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rosy; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  r()sy. 

"  The  ffUr  mora  breaks  tlirough  her  ro.<vn«'<-" 

DaveiiatU:  GonUibert.  111.  1. 

ros'-in-y,  a.  [Eng.  rosin;  -y.)  Resembling 
rosin  ;  containing  or  consisting  of  rosin. 

roj'-ite,  3.      [Eng.  ros{e);  suff.  -ite  {Min.); 
Ger.  rosit.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  altered  form  of  Svanberg's  anorthite. 

2.  The  same  as  Chalcostibite  (q,v.). 

ros'-l^d.  a.  [Wei.  rhos  =  peat,  a  moor.) 
Heathy  land ;  land  f^U  of  ling ;  moorish  or 

watery  land. 


boil.  h6^ ;  po^t,  jowl ;  cat,  90X1,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect.  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhOn.   -ciooA,  -tious,  -sloos  =  shiis.   -bio,  -die,  4ic.  =  b$l(  d^L 
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rosmarine— rostrum 


•  ris'-ma-xine  (l).  s.    (Rosemary.) 

1.  Sea-dew,  sea-spray. 

2.  RoseiJiary.    (Spenser:  Muiopotfnos,iOO.) 

» rSs'-ma-rine  (2),  s.  [Norweg.  piwmor=a 
walrus  (ms  =  a  liorse,  antl  mar  (La  t.  mare)  =  the 
sea),  from  wliich  is  formed  Mod.  Lat.  rostna>-us. 
now  the  specitie  name  of  tlie  Walrus.  There  is 
noconneetion  with  the  L.itin  rosra<irtiMis|RasE- 
MARY].  The  confusion  seims  to  have  arisen 
from  a  passage  in  Olaus  Magnus  (ed.  1658, 
.•Vntv.)  "ut 
ronilentodul- 
cis  aqiije  gra- 
mine  vesean- 
tur."  This 
appears  in  a 
German  edi- 
tion of  ■1'" 
(where  tli 
animal  i 
called     R.i- 

mar)  as  "d 

siissen  gras/  " 
Gesner  has 
simply  "  gra- 
miue  pasci- 
tur."  He  notes  that  Germans  Innng  on  the 
seaboard  call  it  rostiriger,  that  in  Moscovy  or 
St-ythian  HaUL^ai'V,  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Tan.iis,  it  is  called  Tjiorsz ;  and  that  .some 
believe  the  Mod.  Lat.  rosmnrtis  to  be  formed 
from  a  (M.H.)  Ger.  rus6z,  "which  seems  to 
liave  been  coined  to  express  the  impetus  and 
rushing  sound  with  which  the  animal  moves 
through  the  water."] 

Zuol. :  The  Walrus  (q.v.).  At  the  time 
Spenser  wrote  little  was  known  of  this  animal, 
but  Gesner  (His(.  Anim.,  iv.  249),  to  whom 
Spenser  is  indebted,  was  sufBciently  well  in- 
formed to  point  out  th.it  the  pieture  given  of 
it  in  Magnus's  book  was  incorrect,  both  as  to 


KOS.MAH1NE. 

(From  Oltiua  Uognus.  loc.  cU.) 


ROSMARINE. 
(From  Otisner,  loc  cit.) 

the  feet  and  the  tnsks.  though  he  quotes  Mag- 
nus's statement  that  the  animal  was  as  big  as 
«n  ekphant,  that  it  climbed  up  the  rocks  on 
the  sea-shore  by  the  aid  of  its  teeth,  and  that 
when  it  fell  asleep  after  grazing,  the  Usher- 
men  attacked  and  killed  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
teeth,  which  were  in  high  estimation  for  the 
handles  of  swords,  daggers,  and  knives. 
'*  And  greedy  rosmarines  with  vlaasea  deforme," 
Spomer:  F.  Q..  11.  lU.  2<. 

ros-ma-ri'-ni-dSB,  s.  pi.    (Lat.  riamariMys) ; 
fern.  pL  adj.  sulT.  .i<te.l 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Monardese. 

roB-ma-ri'-nus, ».    (Rosemart.1 

Bot.':   The  typical  genus  of  Rosmarinidse 
(q.T.).    Calyx  two-lipped,  stamens  two. 

jRof-min'-i-an,  a.  &  «.    (See  def.  B.  1.] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Belongiug  to,  or  characteristic  of   the 
Congregation  described  under  B.  1. 

"  The  membeni  of  the  tiosminian  Order"*- T.  David- 
ton:  Ph'd.  Syit.  0/ A.  liosmini-Serbat i,  V.  xiL 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  Ros- 
ininianism  (q.v.). 

"  Mimzoni  .  .  .  applied  the  Rotminian  principles  to 
the  art  of  composition."—  VebervKg  :  BM.  PhU.,  ii  49T. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Eceles.  *  church  Hist.  (PI):  A  congrega- 
gation,  consisting  of  priests  and  laymen, 
founded  by  the  Abate  Antonio  Bosmini-8er 
bati  (1797-1855),  the  members  of  wliich  are 
bound  "to  embrace  with  all  the  desire  of 
their  souls  every  work  of  charity,  without 
arbitrary  limitation  to  any  particular  branch, 
undertaking  all  that  should  be  required  of 
Oiem  of  w-hicli  they  should  be  capable." 
The  novitiate  lasts  two  yeara.  and  the  mem- 
bers lake  the  three  vows  ot  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  but  wear  no  distinctive  habit. 
Each  retains  a  sort  of  title  to  his  own  property 
but  it  is  really  at  the  disposal  of  the  general. 
The  Order  owns  no  property.  There  is  an 
English  house  for  novices  at  Wiidhurst. 

"  Ita  memb*.i«  are  better  known  by  the  shorter  name, 

/JfiOTiiHia"*."— r.  Davidson:  PhU.  ^t/gt.  of.i.  Rosinim- 

Serbati.  p.  xlvi. 


2.  Philcs. :  A  believer  in,  or  supporter  of 
Rosminianism  (q.v.). 

Rd^-min'-i-an-ifm,  s.    [Eng.  Rosnuaian: 
•i^m.] 

I'hilos. :  The  system  of  the  Abate  Antonio 
Rosiiiini-Serb,iti.  His  starting-point  and  cen- 
tral principle  was  the  dictum  of  St.  Thonias 
Aquinas,  that  Being  (ens  or  etis  co/nmnne)  was 
the  object  of  intelligence  and  the  ground  of 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  Kosmini  saw 
tiiat  it  is  the  essence  of  intelligence  to  have 
an  object,  and  that  that  object  is  Being,  and 
his  whole  system  is  merely  a  working  out  of 
tlie  idea  of  i3eing  into  all  its  ramifications  and 
nriiu-iples,  necessary  and  contingent.  (Da- 
viilson.) 

"  Tlieliest  exposition  of  ffosminianism.'*— Fefterweff; 
ffur,  Phil.,  ii.  i^'. 

rosogUo,  rosoUo^  (both  as  ro-jol'-i-d), 
ros'-o-li,  ros'-so-li,  s.    (Ital.  rosolio.] 

1.  A  red  wine  of  Malta. 

2.  A  species  of  the  tinest  liqueurs  or  creams. 

rof-ol'-ic,  a.    [Lat.  rosa;  ol(eum),  and  Eng. 
sutl'.  -ic,]    Derived  from  rosaniline. 
roaolic-acld,  s. 
C.e™.:C.H„0.3?>C<geHs(CH^H. 

A  weak  acid  prepared  by  treating  rosaniline 
with  nitrous  acid,  and  boiling  the  resulting 
diazo-compouud  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
forms  shining  monoclinic  prisms,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  aurine.  melts  above  220°,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  with 
brownish-yellow  colour  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Boiled  with  aniline  and  benzoic  acid  it  yields 
a  beautiful  and  permanent  blue  dye. 

Boss  (1),  s.    [Sir  John  Boss,  a  distinguished 
Arctic  navigator  (1777-1866).] 
Ross's  large-eyed  seal,  s. 

Zool. :  Ommatophoca  rossii.  There  is  a  stuffed 
speciraeu  in  the  Natural  History  Museuni, 
South  Kensington.  The  skin  is  greenish- 
yellow,  with  close,  oblique,  yellow  stripes  on 
the  sides,  pale  beneath. 

rSss  (2),  s.  (Wei.  rhos.t  (Rosland.1  The 
refuse  of  plants  ;  a  morass,  a  marsh. 

ross  (3),  s.  [Cf.  Dan.  ros  =  chips  or  shavings 
of  wood.)  Tlie  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the 
surface  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees.    (Amer.) 

ross,  v.t.    (Ross  (3),  s.] 

1.  To  strip  the  ross  from. 

2.  To  strip  bark  from. 

3.  To  cut  np,  as  bark,  for  boiling  or  steeping. 

ros'-sel.  s.  (Ross  (1),  s. :  Rosland.)  Light, 
saudv  soil ;  rosland.    (Prov.) 


ros'-sel-ly ,  ros'-sel-y,  a.  [Eng.  rossel ; -ly.] 
Loose,  light,  friable. 

•'  In  Essex,  moory  Und  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
proper ;  that  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the  beat 
soil  is  a  ros^ejii  top.  aiid  a  brick  earthy  bottom.  — 
J/orfoner.-  Busbnndvy. 

rOS-Set,  S.      (RonsSETTE.] 

rosslgnol  (as  rSs-sin'-yol),  s.  (Fr.,  0.  Fr. 
lussigiwl,  from  Lat.  lusciniota,  dindn.  from 
hiscinia  —  a  uightiugale.  ]    The  nightingale. 

ros'-so  gji-ti'-co,  s.    (Ital.] 

Smlpturei  A  fine-grained  variety  of  marble 
of  a  deep  blood  colour  with  small  whit*  spots 
or  veins.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
statuary. 

ros'-so-li,  s.    (Ital.)    (Rosoouo.l 

rOS'-tel,   S.      [KOSTELLUM.] 

ros-tel-lar'-l-a,  s.    [Rostelldm.] 

1.  Zool. :  Spindle-stromb ;  a  genus  of 
Strombidse,  with  eight  species,  from  the  Red 
Sea,  India,  Borneo,  and  (Jhina ;  range,  thirty 
fathoms.  Shell  with  elongated  spire  ;  wliorls 
numerous,  flat;  canals  long,  the  posterior 
one  running  up  the  spire  ;  out«r  lip  expanded 
(enormously  so,  in  some  of  the  fossil  species), 
with  a  single  sinus,  close  to  the  beak. 

2.  PaJmont. .'  From  the  Lower  Qreensand  to 
the'  London  Clay,  in  which  formation  the 
best  known  species,  RosteUaria  ampin,  is 
found. 

ros'-tel-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  rosttllatiis,  from 
Tostellum.l    Rostrate,  beaked  (q.v.). 


ros -tel'-U- form,  a.  [Lat.  TosteUum  =  a 
rostei,  audyi>rHia  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  arosteL 

ros-tSl'-liim,  (pi.  ros-tel-la),  (.     (Mod. 

Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat,  roslraui..\ 
Bohtiiy  : 

1.  The  rhizoma  of  an  embryo, 

2.  A  narrow  extension  of  the  Tipper  edge  ol 
the  stigma  in  certain  orchids,  a  viscid  gland 
connecting  the  pollinia  in  the  Bee  orchis,  &c 

3.  (PL):  Hooks. t, 

ros'-ter,  s.  [Dut.  rooster  =  a  gridiron  ;  hence, 
a  grating,  a  table  or  list,  a  roster,  prob.  from 
the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  on  a 
tabular  statement.] 

1,  A  roasting-iron,  a  gridiron. 

2.  A  list  showing  the  turn  or  rotation  of 
service  or  duty  of  those  who  are  to  relieve 
or  succeed  each  other  ;  specif,  a  list  showing 
the  oixier  of  rotation  in  which  officers,  com- 
panies, or  regiments  are  ordered  to  serve. 

"They  welt  knew  our  repiment  was  one  of  the  first 
on  the  roster  for  borne." —Fii/Iil,  April  i.  1885. 

ros'-tcr-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably 
after  one  Rostero  ;  sulf.  -ile  (Jlia.).] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  beryl  (q.v.),  regarded 
as  distinct  by  thedesciiber.Grattarola,  because 
of  its  crystal  habit,  optical  characters,  and 
variation  in  chemical  compositioa. 

ros'-thom-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Franz  von 
Rostliorne  ;  sutf.  .ite  (^tin.).'] 

Mill. :  A  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  lenticular 
masses  in  coal,  at  Sonnberge,  Caiinthia.  Sp. 
gr.  1'076  ;  lustre,  greasy  ;  colour,  brown,  in 
tJiin  splinters  wine-yellow.  Compos. :  C24H4yO. 

*  rSs'-tlO,  s.    [Rostel.]    The  beak  of  a  ship. 
'■  Vectis  rostrtitiis,  a  barre  or  lever  with  an  iron 
point  or  end  ;  a  rostle."—A'omenclator. 

ros'-tral,  o.  [Lat.  roslralis.  from  rostrum  = 
a  beak';  Fr.  &  Sp.  rostral ;  Ital.  rosii-aU.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  rostrum. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  beak  or  snout  of  anj 
animaL 

rostral-colamn,  s. 

Roman  Aniiq.:  A  column  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  naval  triumphs  :  it  was  oi-na- 
mented  with  the  rostra  or  prows  of  ships. 

rostral-crown,  s.    A  naval  crown  (q.v.). 

"  The  other.  Commerce,  wore  a  roslrai  crown  apon 
her  head.  '—Tatter,  No.  16U 

ros'-trate,  ros'-trat-ed,  a.  [Lat  rostmtits, 
from  Tostrum  =  a  beak.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furuished  or  ornamented 
with  rostra  or  beaks. 

"  An  hundred  and  ten  rostrated  gallies  of  the  fleet 
of  ^it\iriAAtea:'~Arl>Hthnof :  On  Coins. 

2.  Bot.  oC  Zool. :  Having  a  rostrum ;  beaked. 

ros'-tri-form,  a.  (Lat.  rn.s'™ni  =  a  beak,  and 
/omia  =  form.]    Having  llie  form  of  a  beak. 

ros-trn-luin  (pi.  ros'-tru-la),  s.  [Mod. 
Lat,  d'iiuin.  from  Lat.  rostniiii(q.v.).'] 

Entom.  ;  The  oral  suctorial  organ  of  the 
Aphaniptera,  as  the  flea. 

roB'-trum  (pi.  ros'-tra),  s.    [I^t,  for  rod- 
trum,  from  rodo  =  to  gnaiv,  to  peck.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  A  scatfold,  or  elevated  platform  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  from  whicli  public  orations, 
pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  &c.,  were  de- 
livered ;  so  called  from  the  rostra  or  beaks  ol 
ships  witli  which  it  was  ornamented. 

"  Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour." 
Addison:  Coto.  11.  1. 

3.  A  pulpit,  platform,  or  elevated  place 
from  which  a  speaker,  as  a  preacher,  an  auc- 
tioneer, &c.,  addresses  his  audience. 

"  The  attendance  round  the  rostrttm  waa  not  a  large 
one.'—Dtiiti/  Chronicle,  Sept.  16.  ISfla. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  Anything  shaped  hke  a  beak. 
Tlius,  there  is  a  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
and  one  of  the  corpus  callosnm, 

2.  Bot, :  Any  beak-like  extension,  as  the 
stigma  of  some  Asolepiads ;  the  upper  end  ol 
the  cornua  of  a  corona,  &c. 

3.  Crniip.  Anat. :  A  snout  or  snout-shaped 
organ.  It  is  used  of  the  suctorial  organ 
fonned  by  the  appendages  of  the  mouth  in 
many  insects,  (Beak,  s.,  B.  1  (c),  Rhynchota], 
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of  the  i>roj('cting  jawa  of  the  PhLtjuiistida- 
and  tlie  Ziphioid  whales,  the  |Kiiiitcd  juiit  ui 
the  aimpaco  of  the  Macioura,  and  of  similar 
organs. 

i.  Roman  Antig.:  The  beak  or  prow  of  a 
vessel ;  a  sort  of  nun,  to  which  were  iittached 
sharp-pointed  irons,  the  head  of  an  animal, 
&c.,  and  which  was  fixed  to  the  bows  of  a 
ship  of  war,  either  above  or  below  the  wjitt-r 
iine,  and  used  for  purposes  of  attack  on  other 
vessels. 

5.  Distill. :  The  beak  of  a  still,  connecting 
the  head  with  the  worm. 

6.  Surg.:  A  crooked  pair  of  forceps  with 
beak-like  jaws. 

ros'-u-la  (pi.  roj^'-u-lsB),  s.    [Dimiu.  from 
jit.'ro.sa=  a  rose  (q.v.).J 
Botany : 

1.  A  number  of  leaves  or  petals  packed 
together  like  tiie  petals  of  a  garden  rose. 

2.  iPl.):  Little  warts  on  the  thallus  of 
lichens. 

ros'-u-late,  o.     [Mod.  Lat.  rosulatus,  from 
ros'u/a(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  rosul»  packed  closely  to- 
gether tike  a  rosette. 

ros-y,  *  ros-ie,  a.    [Eng.  ro»{e) ;  -y.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty, 
colour,  or  fragrance. 


*2.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose. 

3.  Pale  pure  red. 

II.  F'ig-  •■  Very  favourable. 

"The  future  looks  moat  rosy."— Field,  Oct  8.  1885u 

*1I  Obvious  compounds  :  Rosy-coloured,  rosy- 
Cieeked,  &c. 

rosy-bosomed,  a.  Having  the  bosom 
of  a  lusy  colour,  or  tilled  with  roses. 

"  Rosy-bo*om'd  Spring.'*        Thomson :  SpriTtg.  1.010. 

rosy-cross,  s.  The  red  cross  of  the 
Rosicruciaiis  (q.v.), 

H  Knights  of  Oic  Rosy-cross:  The  Rosicru- 
cians. 

*  rosy-crowned,  a.  Crowned  with  roses. 

rosy- drop,  s. 

Path. :  Carbuncled  face.  Acne  Tosacea. 

rosy  featiier-star,  s.    iComatula.] 

rosy-fingered,  a.  Having  rosy  fingers. 
(Imitated  from  Homer's  favourite  epithet  for 
the  dawn.) 

"  N-ir  (lid  the  rony-finger'd  mom  arise, 
Aud  shed  her  BHcred  light  along  the  skies.* 

Pope :  Jtomer  ;  Odyuey  xiU.  21. 

rosy-footman,  s. 

EiUoM. :  A  British  moth,  Calligenia  mini<ita, 
one  of  the  Lithosiidse.    Called  also  Red  Aiches. 

rosy-kindledt  a.  Blushing.  {Tennyson : 
Elaitie,  3ii2.) 

rosy-marbled  moth,  s, 

Entom. :  A  British  uight-moth,  Erastria 
vemtstula. 

rosy-marsh,  s. 

Entom.:    A    British    night -moth,    Noctna 
aubrosect, 
rosy-minor,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night -moth,  Miana 
literosa.  General  colour  of  the  upper  wings 
gray,  tinged  with  rosy. 

rosy-rustle,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  night-motb,  Hydrcecia 
tnicacea. 

rosy -tinted,  a.  Tinged  with  rose-colour. 
(XennyHon:  Two  Voices,  60.) 

rosy-wave,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
m/iutaria. 

rosy-White,  a.  Wliite,  with  a  faint  tinge 
of  rose-colour.    (Tennyson.;  (EnoTie,  x.  176.) 

*r09'-y',  v.t.     [Rosy,  a,]    To  make  of  a  rosy 
colour;  to  flush. 

rot,  "rot-en,  "rot-l-en,  *rotte,  v.i,  &  t. 

[A.S.  rotian  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  rotten ;  IceL 
Totna;  8w.  ruttna;  Dan.  raad7i€  =  to  become 
rotten  ;  8w.  rota  =  to  make  rotten.) 


A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  become  rotten  or  putrid,  to  de- 
compose, to  putrefy. 

**  Whiit  I  lov^,  ftiid  long  niiint  love* 
Ltkecummon  tmrtli  caii  r<-i." 

Hyron  :  And  Thou  art  D^ad. 

2.  Fig.:  To  decay  morally,  to  moulder,  to 
rust. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  rotten  or  putrid,  to  decompose, 
to  cause  to  putrefy,  to  bring  to  corruption. 

2.  To  cause  to  take  rot,  to  atfect  with  rot, 
as  shee]). 

3.  To  expose  to  a  process  of  partial  rotting : 
as,  To  rot  flax.    [Rettino.] 

4.  Used  in  the  imperative  as  a  sort  of  im- 
precation =  hang,  coufouud :  as,  "  'Od  rot  iU" 

rot,  s.    [Rot,  v.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act,  state,  or  process  of  rotting ; 
putrefaction,  putiid  decay,  corruption. 

(2)  A  disease  very  hurtful  to  the  potuto, 
potato  disease. 

2.  Fig. :  Nonsense,  trash,  bosh,    (Stortj.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Pathol. :  A  disease  in  sheep  and  otlier 
graminivorous  animals,  produced  by  the 
hydatids  Fasciola  hepatica  and  Distoma  lanceo- 
latum,  often  living  in  great  numbers  in  the 
gall,  ducts,  and  bladder  of  the  animal.  The 
latter  parasite  has  been  detected  in  tlie  human 
subject. 

"  HIb  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die." 

mtton  :  P.  L.,  xiL  179. 

2.  Veg.  Pathol. :  [Dry-rot]. 

%  (I)  Kni/e  grinder's  rot:  [Knife-qrikdebJ. 
(2)  IVhite-rot:  [HvdrocotvleJ. 
rot-gut,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  slang  term  for  bad  beer  or 
otlier  liquor. 

•■  They  overwhelm  their  psiich  dally  with  a  kind  of 
flrvt  rot.^ut.  we  with  a  bitter  dregglsb  smaU  UqUk/r." — 
Harvey. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  bad  beer  or 
otlier  liquor. 

ro'-ta,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  wheel.]    [Rotary.] 
L  Ordinary  Langnage : 

1.  A  roll  or  list  showing  the  order  of  rota- 
tion in  which  individuals  are  to  be  taken ; 
a  roster. 

2.  A  school-roll, 
II.  Technimlly: 

1.  Roman  Church:  A  tribunal  within  the 
Curia,  formerly  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
and  the  universal  conrt  of  appeal.  It  was 
instituted  by  John  XXII.,  in  1326,  and  regu- 
lated by  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84)  and  Benedict 
XIV.  (1740-58),  and  to  it  were  referred  thuse 
8]»iritual  causes  from  foreign  countries,  now 
settled  on  the  spot  by  juiiges  delegated  by  the 
See  of  Rome,  it  (consists  of  twelve  members, 
called  Auditors,  presided  over  by  a  Deiui, 
and  is  divided  into  two  colleges  or  sen;ite.s. 
Prior  to  1870  one  of  tliese  was  a  court  of  ap- 
peal for  civil  suits  tried  in  different  cities  of 
t!ie  Papal  States  ;  tlie  other  was  a  court  of 
flnal  appeal  from  (1)  the  appeal  courts  of  the 
Papal  States  ;  (2)  all  apiritnal  courts,  in  the 
secular  affairs  belonging  to  their  competence  ; 
and  (3)  the  lower  senate.  The  decisions  of 
the  Rota,  which  form  precedents,  have  been 
frequently  published. 

"The  ox  plan  at  i' •no  f  the  nainelssKld  tohe(/>u»-rtii?«| 
that  the  niarhle  floor  of  the  chamber  iii  which  the 
Rota  U3e<l  to  eit  waa  dt;algiieJ  bo  aa  to  exhibit  thf  n\>- 
pearanoe  o(  a  wheel."— .4ddf«  &  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet., 
p.  9%h. 

2.  Kng.  Hist. :  The  name  of  a  political  club 
founded  by  Harrington,  the  author  of  Oceana, 
in  1660.  He  advocated  the  election  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state  by  ballot,  and  the 
retirement  of  a  certain  numl>er  of  members 
ot  parliament  annually  by  rotation. 

"A  Parliament  which  may  make  old  men  grieve, 
And  fbildreii  thiit  ne'er  whall  he  honi  cuuiijlftln— 
1  mean  sucli  as  dy'd  hetore  they  did  live, 
Like  Hnrringtou  a  Rota,  or  th'  engine  of  Vaite." 

Loyai  tkmgi  W<\.  1731),  IL  11*. 

Rota-club,  s. 

Eng.  Hist.  :  The  same  as  Rota,  II.  2. 

•  ro-ta'-^e-flB,  s-  pi    [Fern.  pi.  of  Mod.  lAt. 
rotai'cus :  Lat.  rfjta=.a.  wheeL] 

Bot.  :  Linnseus'a  fifty-second  natural  order 
of  plants.     Genera  :   (3entiana,   Lysimaehia, 

^irii^allis,  &c. 


ro  -ta-9l3in,  ^.  [Gr.  puraxtaMOc  (rdtaJcismos).'] 
An  exagKt'i"a''-'d  promnii-iatii>»  of  tlio  lutl«-'r  r, 
jjroJuced  by  trilling  the  extremity  of  the  aolt 
palate  against  the  buck  part  of  the  lunguc  ; 
burr.  It  is  common  in  the  north  of  England, 
especially  about  Newcastlc-on-Tync. 

rS'-ta-^izOt  v.i.    To  pracUce  rotacUm. 
ro'-tss  form,  a.     [Lat.  rota  =  &  wheel,  aud 
/orriia=  furm.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Rotate  (q.v.). 

•  ro'-tal,  o.    [Lilt,  rota  =  a  wheel.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wheels  or  vchiclct. 

"  The  Canualil*rc  Is  hi  a  chrouic  «tstp  of  vorail  and 
ratal  tumulL"— (/.  A.  tkUa,  Ui  /ltutlrat«tt  London 
Jfou>».  Nov.  6,  1881.  p.  4a'j. 

2.  Pertaining  to  circular  or  rotatoi7  motion  ; 
rotary, 

ro-ta'-U-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  rota  = 
a  wheel.] 

Zoul.  £  Palaiont. :  The  typioal  genus  of  the 
family  Rotalina  (q.v.).  Test  spiral  and  tnr- 
biiioid ;  shell-subslance  compact  and  very 
finely  porous.  Each  chamber  is  enclosed  by  a 
complete  wall  of  its  own,  and  there  are  canal- 
like  spaces  between  the  two  lamellie  forming 
each  septum.  The  genus  appears  llrst  in  the 
Chalk,  attaining  its  maximum  in  the  Tertiary, 
and  has  many  recent  representatives. 

ro-ta-lid'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rotaJiia)t 
Lat.  neut.  pi. "adj.  suff.  -idea.] 

ZooL  ft  Pakeont. :  An  order  of  Lankest€r*L 
Reticularia  (q.v.),  section  Perforata.  Test 
calcareous,  perforate,  free  or  adherent.  Typi- 
cally spiral  and  rotaliform.  Aberrant  forms 
evolute,  outspread,  acervuline,  or  irregular, 
some  of  the  higher  inodiDeationB  with  double 
chamber- walls,  supjilemental  skelt'ton,  and  a 
system  of  canals.  There  are  three  funiilies  : 
Spirillinina,  Rotalina.  and  Tinoporina.  Widely 
distributed  in  space;  range  iu  time  from  the 
Carboniferous  onward. 

rd-t&r-i-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rotali{a\  and 
Lat.  forma  =  shape.] 

Zool. :  Coiled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  of  the  segmtints  are  visible  on  the 
superior  surface,  those  of  the  last  convolution 
only  on  the  inferior  side,  sometimes  one  face 
being    more    convex,   sometimes    the    other. 

ro-ta-li'-ng,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rotaliia) ;  Lat 
neut.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ina.\ 

Zool.  £  Paheont. :  The  typical  family  of 
Rotalidea  (q.v.),  with  numeioiis  genera.  Test 
spiral,  rotaliform,  rarely  evolutu,  very  rarely 
irregular  or  acervuline.  From  the  Cai'bon- 
iferoua  onward. 

ro'-ta-line,  a.  &  s.    [Rotalina.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  family  Rotalina.    {Nicholson.) 

B.  As  s^ibst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Rotalina  (q.v.). 

"Oiieof  theefirlieatrepreMiltatiTMof  theAof<lZin««.* 
Nicholson  :  PaUsont.,  i,  116. 

ro'-ta-r^,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  rotarius, 
froni  ro(a  =  awheel ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  or  Irish 
roth ;  Welsh  rhod ;  Ger.  rod,  a  wherl.J 
Having  a  motion  on  its  axis,  as  a  wheel ;  per- 
taining to  rotation  ;  rotatory. 

rotary-battery,  s. 

MetcUl. :  A  stamping  battery  for  crushing 
ores.  The  stamps  are  an-anged  circularly 
around  a  vertical  shaft,  which  carries  around 
an  inclined  plane  that  raises  and  lets  fall  each 
stamp  in  succession. 

rotary-blower^  5.  A  form  of  blower  in 
which  the  blast  of  air  is  obtained  by  the  rota- 
tion of  a  piston  or  pistons,  or  of  a  fan. 

rotary-cutter,  s. 

1.  MetaH. :  A  tflothed  disc  on  a  mandrel,  be- 
tween the  centres  of  a  lathe.  Used  in  cutting 
gears,  milling,  &c. 

2.  Wood:  A  cutting  head  in  a  planing- 
machine. 

rotary-engine,  «.  A  form  of  steam- 
engine  in  wliicli  the  pi8t<m  rotates  in  the 
cylinder  or  the  cylinder  upon  tlio  jiiston.  The 
varieties  are  numerous,  but,  in  practice,  rotary 
engines  are  not  found  to  be  any  ninrfl  econom- 
ical than  the  reciprocating  engine  with  crank 
attached. 

rotary-fon,  s. 

Pneumatics:  A  blowiug-mftchine  with  rotar7 

vanes. 


bSH,  b6^ ;  p^t,  J6^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorue,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go.  4em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -inff. 
-tlan  =  Bban.  -tioo*  -slon  ==  ebun ;  -tlon,  -gaon  —  sbun.   -cloiu,  -tious,  -alous  =  sbus.  -ble.  -die,  Si/^  =■  ^^  dpL 
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rotascope— rothoffite 


rotary-puddler,  s. 

Mtitall. :    An  apparatus  in  which    iron    ia 

guddk'il  by  rotary  mechanism  instead  of  by 
and  labour. 

rotary-pnznp,  s.  A  pump  whose  motion 
is  circular.  There  are  various  kinds  ;  in  some 
the  cylinder  revolves  or  rotates,  as  the  c;ise 
may  be,  moving  in  a  circular  path  or  rotating 
on  its  own  proper  axis.  The  more  common 
form  of  rotary  pump  is  that  in  which  the 
piston  or  pistons  rotate  on  an  axis.  [Pump,  s.] 

rotary-valve,  s.  A  valve  wliich  acts  by 
a  paitKil  rotation,  such  as  the  four-way  cock 
or  the  faucets  used  in  the  Worcester,  Savary, 
and  early  Newcoinen  steam-engines. 

ro'-ta-scope«  s.  (Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel,  and  Gr. 
<TKon4M  (s/io^'co)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
strument, on  the  same  principle  as  the  gyro- 
scope, invented  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnston  of 
Philadelphia  about  1S32.    [Gyroscope.) 

•  ro-tat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  rotat(e);  -able.'] 
Capable  or* admitting  of  rotation. 

"The  ro(a((i6/p  lever  socket  haa  a  zoWax."— Knight  : 
Diet.  Mechanics,  a.  v.  Ratchel-jack. 

ro'-tate,  a.  (Lat.  rotates,  pa.  par.  of  roto  — 
to  turn  round,  from  rota  =  a  wheel.] 

Bot. :  Wheel-shaped.  Used  of  a  calyx,  a 
corolla,  &c.,  of  which  the  tube  is  very  short, 
and  the  segments  spreading,  as  the  corolla  of 
Veronica  or  of  Galium. 

rotate-plane,  rotato-plane,  a. 

Bot. :  Wheel-shaped  and  flat  without  a  tube : 
as>  a  rotate-plane  corolla.    (Lee.) 

ro-tate',  v.i.  &  (.    [Rotate,  a.] 

A*  Intratisitive : 

1.  To  turn  or  move  round  a  centre,  to  re- 
volve. 

*  2.  To  do  anything,  as  to  discharge  a  func- 
tion or  office,  in  rotation  ;  to  leave  office  and 
be  succeeded  by  another. 

B.  Trails. :  To  cause  to  turn  round  or  re- 
volve, as  a  wheel. 

rd-ta'-tion»  «.     [Lat.  rotatio,  from  rotatiis,  pa. 
par.  of  roto  —  to  turn  round  like  a  wheel ;  Fr. 
rotation ;      Sp.     Totacion ;     Ital.     rotazione.l 
[Rotate,  a.\ 
I.  Ordlnxiry  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  turning,  rotating,  or  moving 
round  as  a  wheel  does,  the  state  of  being  so 
turned. 

2.  A  return  of  events,  calls  to  duties,  &c., 
in  a  series,  accoriling  to  a  rota  or  in  a  similar 
way,  as  the  retirement  of  a  certain  number  of 
a  direi-torate  from  office  at  fixed  intervals. 

II.  Technkally : 

1.  Agrw. :  [If  (4)]. 

2.  Astron. :  The  turning  of  a  planet  round 
on  its  imaginary  axis,  like  that  of  a  wheel  on 
its  axle.  In  the  infancy  of  astronomy  it  was 
assumed  that  the  earth  was  at  rest,  and  that 
the  sun  and  stars  moved  round  it  from  east 
to  west.  After  note  had  been  taken  of  the 
fact  that  when  a  boat  is  gently  gliding  along 
a  canal  or  tranquil  lake,  the  sensation  to  one 
on  board  is  as  if  the  boat  were  stationary,  and 
objects  on  the  bank  moved  past  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  a  second  hypothesis  became 
worth  consideration,  viz.,  that  the  apparently 
stationary  earth  might  be  like  the  moving 
boat,  and  the  heavens  resemble  the  really 
stationary  banks.  It  gathered  strength  when 
it  was  considered  that  the  earth  was  not  a 
sphere  but  an  obla'«  spheroid,  as  if  raiiid 
whirling  liad  bulged  rt  out  at  the  equator, 
that  Jupiter  was  yet  more  flattened  at  the 
poles  than  the  earth,  and  that  the  direction  of 
the  trade-winds,  cyclones,  &c.,  seemed  the 
result  of  rotation.  In  1S51  Foucault  comjdeted 
the  proof  by  making  visible  to  the  eye  that  a 
pendulum  with  a  very  long  string  alters  its 
direction  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  except  by  rotation.  tOYROscopE.]  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  performed  with  a 
uniform  motion  from  west  to  east,  and  oc- 
cupies the  interval  in  time  which  wtnild 
elapse  between  the  departure  of  a  star  from 
a  certain  point  in  the  sky  and  its  return 
to  the  same  point  again.  The  only  motions 
which  interfere  with  its  regularity  are  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  and  Nutation 
(q.v.).  The  time  taken  for  rotation  of  the 
earth  measures  the  length  of  its  day  (q.v.). 
So  with  the  other  planets.  The  sun  also 
rotates  as  is  shown  by  the  movement  of  spots 
across  its  disc.    [Sun.]    The  earth's  rotation 


slightly  increases  the  force  of  gravity  in 
moving  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Sii- 
Wtn,  Thomson,  reasoning  from  some  small 
anomalies  in  the  moon's  motion,  inferred  that 
tea  millions  of  years  ago  the  earth  rotated 
one-seventh  faster  than  it  does  now,  and  that 
the  centrifugal  force  then  was  to  that  now  as 
64  to  49. 

3.  Bot. :  A  rotatory  movement  of  a  layer  of 
protoplasm,  investing  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  a  cell,  as  well  seen  in  Chara,  &c.  It 
was  first  investigated  by  Corti  in  1774.  Called 
more  fully  Intercellular  rotation. 

4.  Physiology : 

(1)  The  movement  of  a  bone  roimd  its  axis, 
without  any  great  ehangeof  situation,  (Quain.) 

(2)  The  moving  of  tlie  yolk  in  an  ovum  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development  on  its  axis  in  the 
surrounding  fluid.  This  was  tirst  observed  by 
Leuwenhoeck  in  lti95.    (Owen.) 

H  (1)  Angular  velocity  of  rotation:  [Angulae- 
velocity]. 

(2)  Axis  of  rotation :  [Axis]. 

(3)  Centre  of  svontanxQUS  rotation :  [Centre, 
11(35)]. 

(4)  Rotation  of  crops  : 

Agric. :  The  cultivation  of  a  diff"erent  kind 
of  crop  each  year,  for  a  certaiii  period,  to  pre- 
vent the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  If  a  plant 
requiring  specially  alkaline  nutriment  be 
planted  year  after  year  in  the  same  field  or 
bed,  it  will  ultimately  exhaust  all  the  alkalis 
in  the  soil  and  then  languish.  But  if  a  plant  be 
substituted  in  largemeasure  requiring  siliceous 
elements  for  its  growth,  it  can  flourish  wliere 
its  alkaline  predecessor  is  starved.  Meanwhile 
the  action  of  the  atmos}ihere  is  continually 
reducing  to  a  soluble  condition  small  quantities 
of  soil,  thus  restoring  the  lost  alkalis.  Manure 
will  replace  lost  elements  more  quickly.  The 
period  of  rotation  is  often  made  four  years. 
[Fourcourse.]  By  the  neglect  of  rotation 
soils  in  parts  of  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Cam- 
pania, and  Spain,  whicli  were  once  highly 
productive,  are  now  barren. 

*r6-ta'-tion-al,  a.     [Eng.  rotation;  -al] 
Pertaining  to  rotation. 

"The  rotational  moment  of  momentum." — Ball: 
Story  of  the  Heavem.  p.  634. 

ro'-ta-tive,  a.    [Fr.   rotatif.'\    Turning,  as  a 
wheel ;  roUiry. 

ro-ta-to-,  pref.  [Lat.  rotatus  —  whirled  round.] 
(See  etyni.) 

rotato-plane,  a.    [Rotate-plane.] 

ro-ta'-tor,  s.     [Lat.,  from  rotatus,  pa.  par.  of 
roto  =  to  rotate  (q.v.),] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  moves  in,  or 
gives  a  circular  motion. 

2.  Anat. :  A  muscle  imparting  rotatory 
motion.  Eleven  pairs  of  small  muscles  are 
called  roU-Uores  spime  or  vertebrarum  (rotators 
of  the  spine  or  of  the  vertebi-ge). 

'■  This  articulation  ia  strengthened  by  strong  muscles : 
on  the  liiBido  by  the  triceps  auJ  the  four  little  roCatort.' 
—  Wi*eT7ian :  Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  viii. 

t  ro-ta-tor'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [Rotator.] 

Zool. :  The  Rotifera.    (Ehrenberg.) 

t  ro-ta-tor -i-an,  s.    [Rotatoria.]     One  of 
the  Rotatoria  (q.v.). 

"The  tinv  creature,  as  it  develops,  shows  itself  a 
rotatorian.'  —Scribner's  Magazine,  J  une,  1877,  p.  164. 

ro'-ta-tor-j^,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  T0tat(e);  -ory.] 
A.  -lis  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  rotation  ; 
characterized  by  or  exhibiting  rotation  ;  rotary. 

"The  bull  and  socket  Joint  allows  a  rotatory  or 
Bweepinc  motion."— Paley :  Natural  Theaiogy,  ch.  Ix. 

"  2.  Going  in  a  circle  ;  following  in  rotation 
or  succession  :  as,  rotatory  assemblies. 
*  B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Rotatoria  (q.v.). 

*'  By  it  the  Rotatories  fix  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body."—  Van  der  Hoercn :  Zoology  (ed,  Ciarlc),  i.  196. 

rotatory-engine,  s.    [ Rot aky -engine.] 
rotatory-muscle,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  rotat-ir  (q.v.). 

rotatory-polarization,  «.  [Polariza- 
tion, %] 

rot9h,  s.    [Welsli  provincial  name.] 

Gml.  :  Mudstone, 

"That  disjointed  incoherent  state  of  mudstone.  the 
rofrh  of  the  natives,  so  useless  to  the  niasun  and  the 
miner,  nnd  so  ci-ld  and  priirttlesa  to  the  agriculturist." 
—JlurchUott  :  Si'urin.  ch.  v. 


rot^he,  s.     [Dut.  rotj  =  a  petrel.] 

Omitk. :  Mergtilits  vielanoleucos,  the  LlttU 
Auk.    [Auk,  Meroulu.s.] 

rdt9h'-et,  8,    [Rochet.) 

r6t9h'-^,  a.  [Eng.  rotck;  -y.]  Composed  of, 
or  resembling  rotch  (q.v.). 

"  Whrtt  the  inbahitnutii  term  rotuh  or  rotchy  i/uiti.* 
— Murchison :  SUuritat  Syste?n,  pt.  i,  ch.  xx. 

•  rote  (1),  s.  [O.  Ft.,  from  O.  IL  Ger.  hrota, 
rota;  M.  H.  Ger.  rotte;  Low  LaC.  rota,  rotta^ 
chrotta,  from  Welsh  crwth;  Eng.  crowd  =: » 
fiddle.] 

Miisic:  An  old  stringed  musical  instrument; 
a  kind  of  harp,  lute,  guitar,  or  viol. 

"  Wel  coude  he  sluge  and  iilaien  ou  a  rote." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  287.    (Prol.) 

*  rote  (2),  •  roate,  s.  [O.  Fr.  rote  (Fr.  ro-ute) 
=  a  mad,  a  route  (q.v.),  whence  O.  Fr.  rotine 
(Fr.  rou(itie)=  routine  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  frequent  repetition  of  words,  phrases, 
or  sounds  without  any  attention  to  their 
signification  or  to  principles  or  rules  ;  a  mere 
eflbrt  of  memory  ;  repetition  of  words  from 
memory  only  ;  a  parrot-like  repetition  of  wiiat 
one  has  learnt.    (Only  in  the  phrase  by  rote.) 


*  2.  A    part    mechanically    committed    to 
memory.    {Sivift.) 
*3.  A  regular  row  or  rank.    (Prov.) 

*  rote  (3),  s.    [Root,  s.] 

*  rote  (4).  s.    [A.S.  hrittan;  Icel.  rauta.]    The 
roaring  of  the  sea,  as  it  breaks  upon  a  shore. 

*  rote  (1),  *  roate.  v.t.    [Rotf  (2),  s.] 

1,  To  learn  by  heart  or  rote. 

"  Speak  to  tlie  people 
Words  rcted  in  your  tongue," 

Sha/ceip.  :  Coriolanui,  IIL  %. 


2.  To  rejieat  from  memory, 
"  I(  by  chance  a  tune  you  rote. 


Draytoiu 


*  rote  (2),  v.i.  [Lat.  ro(o=  to  rotate  (q.v.).J 
To  go  out  by  rotation. 

"  A  third  p,irt  of  the  senate,  or  parliament,  should 
rote  out  by  ballot  every  year,"— ZacAary  Qrey  :  Ji/ott 
on  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  1,108. 

ro-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
rota  =  a'wheel.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Turbinidte  (q.v.),  with 
fifteen  species  from  India,  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  New  Zealand.  Shell  lenticular, 
polished  ;  spire  depressed  ;  base  callous  ;  un- 
cini  numerous,  sub-equal.  (IVoodivard.)  Tate 
includes  under  Rotella  the  four  sub-genera ; 
laanda,  Chrysostoma,  Microthyca,  and  Um- 
bonella. 

"  rot-en,  a.    [Rotten.] 

rotheln  (as  ret'-eln),  s.      [Ger.)    [Measles.] 

rSth'-er,  a.  &  ».      [A.S.  hryther  =  a  bovine 
beast.] 
A.  .^5  adj. :  Bovine. 
B*  As  subst. :  An  ox. 

"  It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother'i  aide," 

.Shtikesp. :  Tltnon  o/ Athena,  iv.^ 

rother-beasts,  s.  pi.     Horned  beasts. 
"  The  cruel  boare  to  fall 
Upon  the  heaxda  of  rother-bea^Ct  had  now  no  lust  at  alL" 
Oolding  :  Ovid:  Metamorphoten. 

rother-soil, s.  Thedungof  homed  beasts, 
iProv.) 

roth'-er,  s.     [Rudder.] 

rother-nail,  5. 

Shiphuild. :  A  nail  with  a  very  full  head, 
used  for  fastening  the  rudder-irons  of  shijis. 
{Bailey.) 

roth-lle'-gen-de  (thast),  roth-todt-lle'- 
gen-de  (th,  dt  as  t),  s.  [Ger.  =  Red  Layer, 
Red  Dead-layer,  so  callfd  by  the  German 
miners,  because  their  ores  disappear  in  the 
red  rocks  below  the  Kupferschiefer.] 

Geol. :  A  series  of  strata  of  Lower  Permian 
age,  constituting  with  the  Zechstein  the  Dyas 
of  Continental  geologists.  It  occurs  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Hartz,  and  is  divided  into 
an  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  series.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  British  Permian  Red  Sand- 
stone. 

roth'-off-xte,  s.  [After  HeiTRothoff;  suff. -i(« 
(il/i/i.).] 

Mln.:  A  yellowish-  to  liver-brown  variety 


fete,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faM^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  cd  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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of  garnet,  found  at  Loiigban,  Sweden.  Dana 
places  it  with  his  aiidradite  (q.v.)  division  of 
tlie  garnets,  as  a  mangaiiesiun  lime-iron  garnet. 

ro'-ti-fer,  s.    [LaL  rota  =  &  wheel,  and /fro 
=  to  beju'.J 
Zoology : 

1.  Wli eel-animalcule ;  a  ge»os  of  the  family 
Philodinidae.  Free-swimming  forms,  which  can 
also  creop  like  leeches.  They  liave  two  wheel- 
like rotary  organs,  and  the  body  is  somewhat 
8pindle-sli;iped  and  very  contractile.  Rotifer 
vulgaris  is  the  common  Wheel-Animalcule, 
first  observed  by  Leuwenhoeck  in  1702.  It 
has  a  white  body,  ^  to  ^  inch  long,  gradually 
nairowed  to  tlie  foot.  The  anterior  part  lias 
a  pioboscis,  cili;ited  at  the  end,  and  the  two 
eyes  are  placed  there.  There  are  two  wheels 
at  the  sides  of  the  front  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Rotifera  (q.v.). 

"In  most  of   the  free  /ioti/eri  the  tmchal  diak  ia 
large.'— i/HX?ey.'  Anat.  Invert.  Attimals,  p.  I'i7. 

r5-tif '-er-a,  s.  pi.     [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
rotifer^  a.  =  wheel-beaiing.] 

Zool. :  Wheel-animalcules ;  a  group  of  Meta- 
zon,  which  have  been  variously  classilied. 
Ehrenberg  arranged  them  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  trochal  discs,  and  Du- 
jardin  according  to  their  methods  of  locomo- 
tion. They  are  now  often  made  a  class  of 
Vermes,  with  four  families,  Philodinida;, 
Brachionidie,  Hydatineae,  and  Floscularidae. 
Tliey  are  microscopic  animals,  contractile, 
crowned  witli  vibratile  cilia  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  which,  by  their  motion, 
often  resemble  awheel  revolving  rapidly.  In- 
testine distinct,  terminated  at  one  extremity 
by  a  mouth,  at  the  other  by  an  anus  ;  genera- 
tion oviparous,  sometimes  viviparous.  [Sum- 
mer-egos.] The  nervous  system  is  rejire- 
aented  by  a  relatively  large  single  ganglion, 
with  one  or  two  eye-spots,  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  near  the  mouth,  anil  there  are  organs 
which  a^ipear  to  be  sensory.  They  are  free  or 
adlierent,  but  never  absolutely  tixed  animals. 
"The  Iiofi/^ra  fia  low  Metazo.i  witb  n.iscent segment- 


atiou,   naturally  present   resemblances   to  all   those 

f roups  which  iii  tneir  simpler  forms  converge  towards 
he  lower  J&eta^otk."— Huxley  :  Anat.  Invert.  Animals, 


rd'-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  rota  =  a  wheel,  and 
/orma=  form.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang.  :  Shaped  like  a  wheel. 

2.  Bat. :  The  same  as  Rotate,  a.  (q.v.). 

ro-tdn'-do,  a.    [Itai.] 

Music :  Round,  full. 

rot'-ta,  s.    [Low  Lat]    [Rote  (1),  -  ] 
Music :  A  rote. 

rott-boel'-Ie-sB.  rott-boer-le-e9,  $.  pi. 

[Itfod.  Lat.  rottboell{ia)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff. 
-ecB.] 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  GraminaccEe  (q.v.). 

r5tt-boer-li-a,  rott-boel'-U-a, «.  [Named 
after  C.  F.  Rottboll,  Prof,  of  Bota'ny  at  Copen- 
hagen, author  of  a  work  on  grasses,  &c.     He 
died  in  1797.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Rottboelleee. 

rSt'-ted,  *  rot-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Rot,  v.1 

rot -ten.  Tot -en,  "^rot-nnva.  [Icel. 
rotinn;  Sw.  nitten;  Uan.  raaden.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  Putrid,  decayed  ;  decayed  by  the  process 
of  decomposition ;  putrefied. 

'*  That  like  fruit  [medlarl  is  even  lenger  the  wen, 
Til  It  be  roten  iu  inultak,  or  hi  stre." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  8.870. 

•  2.  Fetid,  ill-smelling,  stinking. 

'•  Reek  of  the  rotten  Jews." 

Shakexp.  :  Coriotanus,  lit.  8. 

3.  Unsafe  or  untrustworthy  through  age  or 
decay  :  as,  a  rotteii  plank. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Unsound,  corrupt,  deceitful,  treacherous. 

"  A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Benry  IV..  iv.  L 

2.  Untrustworthy  ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

3.  Defective  through  wear  or  exposure  ;  not 
Bound. 

"  Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk," 

Sfiakeip.  :  Coriolanut,  v.  L 

4.  Yielding  beneath  the  feet ;  not  sound  or 
hard. 

"  Thev  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by  rea- 
■on  of  tne  deepness  of  the  rotten  ■<ira.y."~Knollei:  Bit- 
t07^  o/  the  Turks. 


rotten-boroughs,  s.  pi.  a  name  given 
to  ctrtaiu  bmiiughs  m  England  winch,  previ- 
ous to  the  passing  of  the  Ueform  Act  of  183^, 
retiuned  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to 
l*;irliament,  although  the  constituency  con- 
sisted of  a  mere  handful  of  electors.  In  one 
case  (Old  8arum)  the  borough  did  not  contain 
a  single  inhabitant. 

rottenstone,  s.    [Thipoli.] 

rot'-ten,  s.      [Fr.  raton.]      [Rat,  a.]     A  rat. 

(Sattch.) 

"  \  had  them  a' regularly  entered,  first  wi"  rottens.'— 
Scott:  Vuy  Slanneriiig,  clL  xxil. 

rot'-teu-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  rotten,  a. ;  -ly.] 

"A.  AsuiiJ.:  Rotten,  crumbly. 

"  A  rottenly  mould."      Tiuaer  r  Hii^i/jandrie,  p.  H. 

B,  As  ((tic. ;  In  a  rotten  manner. 

rot'-ten-ness,  *  rot-ten-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
rutteil,  a. ;  -Jiess.J  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  rotten  ;  putrefaction,  unsoundness. 

"The  machinery  which  he  had  found  waa  all  riut 
and  roteenness.'—Jfacauiay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xi. 

rot-tler'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Rottler,  an 
eminent  Dutch  missionary  and  natumbst.] 

Bot.:  A  geims  of  Euiihorbiaccit.  Itottlera 
tiiwtoria  is  a  tree  very  coumion  in  India,  and 
occurring  also  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Australia,  and  Arabia.  The  tliree-lobed  fnut 
is  covereif  with  a  red  mealy  powder,  called  in 
India  Kamala  (q.v.).  As  people  in  India 
occasionally  paint  their  faces  with  the  red 
powder,  the  tree  itself  is  sometimes  called  the 
Monkey's  face  tree.  It  is  used  in  the  north- 
west provinces  of  India  for  tanning  leather. 
It  yields  a  clear  limpid  oil,  useful  as  a 
cathartic. 

rot'-tler-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rottler(a);  -in 
(Chem.).^ 

Chem.  :  CnHioOg.  A  yellow  crystalline 
substance  extracted  from  the  colouring  matter 
of  Rottlcra  tinctoria  by  ether.  It  forms  silky 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  melts  when  heated,  and  then  de- 
composes. Alkalis  dissolve  it  with  a  deep- 
red  colour. 

rot'-to-lo,  5.  [Sp.]  A  weight  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Aleppo  the 
ordinary  rottolo  is  nearly  5  lbs.;  that  for  weigh- 
ing silk  varying  from  If  to  1^  lbs.  In  Malta 
the  rottolo  is  1  lb.  12  oz.  avoirdupois. 

rot'-U-la,  s.  [l.At.,dimin.  from  ro(rt  =  a  wheel.] 
Anat. :  The  knee-pan  ;  the  patella. 

rot'-u-lar,  a.    [Rotula.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  rotula 
or  knee-cap. 

"The  rotular  groove  la  narrow  and  elevated."— 
TraJis.  Amer.  I'hilosoph.  Society,  1873,  p.  109, 

rd-tiind',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  roUmdus  =  round, 
from  rota  =a  wheel;  Fr.  rotonde;  Sp.  retondo, 
redondo;  Ital.  retmulo,  ritondo.]    [Round,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Round,  circular,  spherical. 

"  The  cross  figure  of  the  Christian  temples  is  more 

E roper  for  spacious  buildings  than  ttie  rotund  of  the 
eathen  :  the  eye  Is  much  better  filled  at  first  entering 
the  rotund,  but  such  as  are  built  in  the  fonu  of  a 
cross  give  us  a  greater  variety."— jiddUon  -'  On  Italy. 

*2.  Complete,  entire.   (Cf,  Hor.^  Sat.  ii.  86.) 

II.  Bot.:    [Roundish]. 

*B,  As  suhst. :  A  rotunda  (q.v.). 
"They  are  going  to  build  a  rotund.''Shentton€ : 
Letters,  No.  47. 

ro-t&n'-da,  s.  [Ital.  rotonda;  Sp.  rotu-nda; 
Fr.  rotonde.] 

Arch.:  A  circular  building  or  apartment 
covered  by  a  dome,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
the  large  central  apartment  in  the  Capitol  of 
Washington,  &c. 

"I  went  to  see  the  Rotunda  at  Rome."— Addiion  : 
On  Italy. 

ro-tiin'-date,  a.     [Eng.  rotund  ;  -ate.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot.:  Rounded  off.  (Used  as 
a  rule  of  parts  normally  more  or  less  an- 
gular.) 

ro-tiin-di-fd'-li-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  rotundits  = 
round,  and  folium  =  a  leaf.]  Having  round 
leaves. 

ro-tund'-i-tj^,  s.  [Fr.  rotondiU,  ft-om  Lat. 
rotuiiditatem,  accus.  of  rotunditas,  from  ro- 
tundus  =  round  ;  Sp.  rotundidad ;  ItaJ.  ro- 
towlitd,  ritoiidita.] 


1.  Rotundness,  roundness;  spherical  form, 

circulurity. 

"Striko  flat  the  thick  rotnnilUy  of  the  world  1* 

Shakftp. :  l.tar,  UI.  %. 

*2.  Roundness,  completeness,  entirety. 

rd-tund'-ness»  s.    {V^w-^.  rotund ;  -ntss.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rotund  ;  rotundity. 


[Ital.    rotoiido.]     A   rotund* 


ro-tun'-do.  a. 

(q.v.). 

ro-tun-do-,  pref.     \  Rotund.]    Roundly. 
rotundo -ovate »  a. 

Bot.:  Roundly  egg-shaped.     (Loxulon.) 

ro-tii'-ri-er  (er  as  e)» "  ro-tur-er,  s.   [Fr., 

from  roture=Q.  piece  of  grouucl  broken  up, 
from  Lat.  ruptara  —  a  rupture  (q.v.).]  A 
person  of  mean  birth  ;  a  plebeian  or  com- 
moner, as  distinguished  from  a  noble  or  person 
of  good  birth. 

"■  A  vineyard. man.  and  a  roturer." — Howell :  Parly 
of  Beasts,  p.  18. 

rou'-ble,  ru'-ble,  ru-bel,  s.  [Rusa.  mhl.) 
The  Russian  unit  of  monetsiry  vidue.  It  is 
divided  into  100  copecks.  Its  value  is  best 
derived  from  the  gold  imperial,  or  10-ruble 
piece,  which  weighs  l;)'0S8  grammes,  and  is 
"916  tine  ;  giving  for  the  ruble  l*308s  grammes, 
worth  in  sterling  3y88Stl.,  or  Ss.  3H 

roUQhe,  s.  [Ruchk.]  A  goffered  quilling  or 
frill  of  silk,  net,  lace,  &c.,  for  trimming  ladies' 
dresses. 

rou-cou',  s.  [Braz.  uru^i,  the  native  hame.) 
[Arnotto.] 

rbu'-e,  s.  [Fr.,  literally  =  wheeled,  broken 
on  the  wheel;  prop.  \n\.  par.  of  rouer=  to 
break  on  the  wheel,  from  Lat.  rnta  =  a  wheel. 
Tlie  origin  of  the  word  is  attributed  to  the 
libertine  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  ruled  over 
France  during  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  accession  of  Louis  XV. 
He  boasted  that  his  satellites  were  of  such  a 
character  that  they,  one  and  all,  deserved  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel.  He  therefore  called 
them  roues.  Tliey,  for  their  part,  alleged  that 
the  word  expressed  their  devotedness  to  their 
chief,  which  was  so  great  that  they  would 
consent  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  for  liis 
sake.  (Trench  :  Study  of  IVords,  pp.  122, 123.)] 
A  person  of  dissipated  or  profligate  habits,  but 
not  so  abandoned  in  matmers  and.cliaracter 
as  to  be  excluded  from  society  ;  a  rake. 

rou-en,  s.    [Rowen.] 

•rou'-et  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.J  A  small,  solid 
wheel  formerly  hxed  to  the  pan  of  firelocks  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  tliem. 

rouge  (g  as  zb),  a,  &  s.      [Fr.,   from  Lat. 
rubeus=  red.] 
*  Am  As  adj. :  Red. 
B.  .4s  substayitive : 

1.  Ord.  lM,ng. :  A  cosmetic  prepared  from 
the  dried  flowers  of  Carthamns  tinctoritis,  and 
used  to  Impart  artificial  bloom  to  the  cheeks 
or  lips.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  pencil,  powder-puff,  or  a  hare's  foot. 
(The  last  method  is  chietly  used  in  theatrical 
making  up.)  When  rouge  is  properly  pre- 
pared, it  is  said  that  its  application  does  not 
injure  the  skin.    (Cooley.) 

2.  Chem. :  [Ferric-oxide]. 

rouge-crolx,  s.  One  of  the  pursuivants 
of  the  English  heraldic  establishment,  so 
called  from  the  Red  Cross  of  St.  George,  tho 
patron  saint  of  England. 

rouge-dragon,  s.  One  of  the  pursui- 
vants of  the  English  heraldic  establishment, 
so  called  after  the  Red  DragoiL,  the  supposed 
ensign  of  Cadwaladyr,  the  last  king  of  the 
Britons. 

rouge  et  nolr,  s.    [Fr.  =  red  and  black.] 

A  game  of  cards  played  by  a  "banker"  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  persons  at  a  table 
marked  with  four  spots  of  a  diamond  shape, 
two  being  coloured  red  and  two  black.  The 
player  stakes  his  money  on  rougo  or  noir  by 
placing  it  on  the  red  or  black  spots.  Also 
called  Trentc-un  or  Trente  et  quarante.  [Trente- 

UN.] 

rouge-plant,  ». 

Bot. :  Rivina  tinctoria,  one  of  the  Phyto- 
laccacesE,  with  a  whit*  (lower,  a  native  of 
Cararons. 


boil,  bd^ ;  po^t,  j6^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ ist.    ph  =  £; 
-«lau,  -tian  =  sh^A*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion,  -^lon  ~  zhon.   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d9L 
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rdage  (g  as  zh),  s.    [Etym.  duubtful.] 

Fuiiiiiall :  In  the  Eton  and  some  other 
games,  a  i-oii;,'e  ia  won  when  the  ball  passes 
behind  the  goal-line,  but  not  through  the 
posta,  and  ia  touched  first  by  one  of  the  side 
which  has  forced  it  over.  {New  Book  of  Sports, 
18S5,  p.  59.)  In  the  Rugby  Union  game,  the 
term  was  formerly  used  to  describe  a  touch- 
down (q.v.). 

rouge  (g  as  zh),  v.i.  &  t    [Rouoe,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  paint  the  cheeks  with  rouge. 

"  Ttie  Indies  rou<jed  and  Indulged  in  all  kinds  of  ex- 
truvngauces."— Harped »  Monthly.  June.  lBa2,  p.  21. 

*  2.  To  redden,  to  blush. 

•'  I  rouged  pretty  high."— J^aA  D'Arblay:  Diary, 
L  814. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  paint,  as  the  cheeks,  with 
rouge. 

rdu'-get  (get  as  zha),  s.  [Fr.]  A  disease  in 
swine. 

"  To  investigate  the  disease  known  aa  awlne  fever, 
wbich  is  mifortuiiateiy  prevalent  iu  eeveml  couutita 
at  the  tireseut  moment,  with  a  view  to  ascertaiu  the 
truth  of  the  alleged  identity  of  that  diae-ise  and 
rouget."^ Daily  Chronicle.  Aug.  12.  18a6. 

rou-gette'  (g  as  zli),  «.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of 

olive. 

ro&gh  (gh  aa  f ),  *  rogh.  "  rou,  *  row, 
*  rowe,  ■  ru,  *  rugh,  "  ruh,  a.  &  s.  [a.s, 
ruh  =  rough,  Iiairy  ;  ruw  =  rough  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut  Tuig  =  hairy,  rongh,  rude  ;  O.  Dut.  ru ; 
Dan.  ru  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ruh;  M.  H.  Ger.  ruch ; 
Low  Ger.  ruug ;  Ger.  rau/i.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  smooth  ;  having  prominences  or  in- 
equalities ;  not  level ;  applied  to  things  solid 
or  tangible :  as, 

(1)  Having  inequalities  on  the  surface  ;  not 
smooth  ;  harsh  to  the  touch. 

"  And  with  his  bard,  rotigh  hand  be  wipes 
A  tear  out  of  bis  eyes." 

Longfellote:  Village  Blacktmith, 

(2)  Not  level  or  smooth  ;  uneven. 

"  Hough,  uneven  wsya."  Sftaketp.:  Richard  II.,  li  8> 

(3)  Not  polished  or  finished  off  by  art ;  un- 
finished :  as,  a  rough  diarnoud. 

(4)  Marked  by  coarseness ;  coarse,  ragged, 
ahaggy,  disordered. 

"  Hia  beard  made  rough  and  rugged." 

Shakeip.  :  2  Ueury  Yl.,  lli  3. 

(5)  Violently  agitated  ;  thrown  into  great 
waves  :  as,  a  rough  sea. 

2.  Harsh  to  the  senses  :  as, 

(1)  Harsh  to  the  taste  ;  sharp,  astringent, 
Bour. 

•■  Tby  palate  then  did  deign  the  rotifjhett  berry." 

Sftaketp.  :  Antony  i  Ctenpatra,  l.i. 

(2)  Harsh  to  the  ear ;  grating,  jarring,  dia- 
cordaiit.    (Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iii.  2.) 

3.  Not  mild  or  gentle  in  character,  action, 
or  operation :  as, 

(1)  Wild,  boisterous,  nntamed  :  as,  a  rough 
colt,  rough  play. 

(2)  Boisterous,  stormy,  tempestuous. 

"  For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  ga.le, 
Tbat  ever  wind  did  blow." 

Long/etlow :  Wreck  qf  tfie  Bespent*. 

(3)  Harsh  or  rugged  of  temper  or  manners  ; 
not  mild,  gentle,  or  courteous  ;  rude,  un- 
polished.   {Cowper:  Cojivtrsation,  843.) 

(4)  Harsh,  severe,  stern,  cruel,  unfeeling. 

**  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorselesa." 

Shakeip.  :  3  Henry  Vf,,  J.  4. 

(5)  Not  refined  or  polished :  rude,  un- 
polished. 

"  Witb  rough  and  s11-unab1e  pen." 

Shakvip.  :  Eenry  V.    (Epilogue.) 

(6)  Not  gentle;  not  proceeding  by  easy 
Operation. 

"  He  gave  not  the  king  time  to  prosecute  tVit 
gmcioos  method,  but  forced  him  to  a  quicker  and 
rougher  remedy."— Clarend-m  :  Civil  M'ar, 

(7)  Hard,  harsh,  severe,  unkind,  cruel. 
iSlung.)  , 

"  And  it  certainly  oeema  somewhat  rough  on  the 
'teat'  boy."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  10,  18S3. 

t  4.  Coarse,  stale,  stinking :  as,  rough  bread, 
Tough  fish. 
5.  Vague  ;  not  exact  or  precise. 

"  Besides  our  rough  route-aurveys.  depending  on 
dead  reckoning  by  time  and  compaaa  bearings." — 
Atht^KPum,  Dec.  20,  1881. 

II.  Hot. :  Clothed  with  hairs,  the  lower  part 
of  which  resembles  a  little  bulb,  and  the  upper 
a  short  rigid  bristle,  as  the  leaves  of  Borago 

officiTUilis. 


S*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rough, 
coarse,  or  untiiii^hed  ;  original  state  (with 
the) :  as,  a  statue  in  the  rough. 

•  2.  Rough  weather. 

"  In  calms  you  fleh  :  In  roughs,  use  songs  and  dancea," 
Fletcher:  Piscatory  Hcloguei,  Vll. 

3.  A  rowdy  ;  a  rude,  coarse  fellow ;  a  bully. 
^  1.  Rough  and  ready : 

(1)  Unpolishtd  ;  brusque  or  unceremonious 
in  manner,  but  reliable. 

(2)  Not  elaborate. 

"  The  method  ie  a  rough  and  ready  ona."— Pall  Mall 
GatetU,  Dec  80,  1885. 

(3)  Fitting  or  training  in  a  rough  or  rude 
manner  :  as,  rough  and  read]i  education. 

2.  Rough  and  tumble  :  Applied  to  a  fight  in 
which  all  rule  is  discarded,  and  kicking, 
biting,  fitc,  are  perfectly  admissible.    {Ainer.) 

rough-arcbes,  s.  pi. 

Arch.:  Arches  formed  by  bricks  or  stones 
roughly  dressed  to  the  wedge  form. 

rough-backed  caiman,  s. 

Zool. :  Alligator  (Caiman^  Gray)  trigonatus^ 
from  tropical  America. 

rough-cast,  v.t. 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  form  in  its  hrst  rudiments ;  to  fonn 
or  compose  roughly. 

2.  To  mould  without  nicety  or  elegance ;  to 
form  with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

"  Nor  bodily,  nor  ghostly  negro  could 
£ough-caet  tby  tigure  in  a  sadder  mould." 

Cleveland.    iTodd,} 

n.  Plaster. :  To  cover  with  a  coarse  sort  of 
plaster,  composed  of  lime  and  graveL 

rough-cast,  s.  Slo, 

A.  As  substaiitii'e : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  form  of  a  thing  In  its 
first  rudiments  ;  the  rough  model  or  outline 
of  anything. 

"  The  whole  piece  seeniB  rather  a  loose  model  and 
rou'jh'cast  of  what  I  design  to  do.  than  a  complete 
work.'*— Air  K.  Digby. 

2.  Plaster.  :  A  mode  of  finishing  outside 
■work  by  d.-ishing  over  the  second  coat  of 
plastering  while  quite  wet  a  layer  of  washed 
tine  gravel  mingled  with  lime  and  water. 

B.  As  adj.:  Formed  roughly,  without  re- 
vision or  polish ;  rough. 

"  This  rough-caat,  unhewn  poetry  was  Instead  of 
etage-playe,  fur  the  apace  of  oue  hundred  and  twenty 
years  together."— Z>J^d»rj  .■  Juvenal.    (Ded.) 

rough-caster,  s.  One  who  rough-casts. 
rough-chervil,  s. 

Bot.:  Thegenus  Anthriscu3(q.v.),  {Loudon.) 

"  rough-clad,  a.  Having  rough  or  coarse 
clotlies. 

rough-coat,  s. 

Plat^ter. :  The  first  coat  on  laths.  On  brick 
it  is  termed  laying  or  pricking  up ;  on  masonry, 
rendering  or  roughing. 

rough- customer,  s.  A  troublesome  and 
souifwliat  diuigeious  person  to  deal  with. 

rongb-dab,  s. 

Ichthif.  :  H ippoglossoides  limandoides,  allied 
to  the  Halibut  (q.v.),  but  much  smaller,  the 
largest  specimen  known  being  only  fifteen 
inches  long.     It  is  rare  on  the  British  coasts. 

rough-diamond,  s.  A  diamond  in  the 
rough  ;  hence  tig.,  a  person  of  genuine  worth, 
but  unpolished  in  manners. 

rough-draft,  rough-draught,  «.  A 

rough  or  rude  sketch. 

"  My  elder  brothers  came, 
Bough-draughtt  of  nature,  ill  deaigii'il  and  lame." 
Dryden.    \Todd.) 

rough-draw,  v.t.  To  draw  or  delineate 
coarst;ly  or  rouglily :  to  trace  rudely  for  first 
purposes. 

••  His  victories  we  scarce  could  keep  In  view. 
Or  ixillsh  'em  so  fast  as  he  roughdrrw." 

Drydtnu    (Todd.) 

rough-dry,  v.t.  To  dry  hastily,  without 
smoothing  or  ironing. 

rough-file,  s.  A  file  with  heavy,  deep 
cuts.  The  angle  of  the  chisel  in  cutting  ia 
about  12°  from  the  perpendicular. 

rough-footed,  a.  Feather- footed :  as,  a 
rough-j'ooted  dove. 

rough-grained,  a.  Rough  in  the  grain ; 
hence,  tig.,  of  somewhat  coarse  or  unpolished 
manners  ;  brusque  or  rude  in  manner. 


rough  head,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Tlie  Ked-fin  (q.v.). 
rough-be-w,  v.t. 

1.  To  hew  roughly,  without  giving  any 
finish. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  outline  to. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  abapea  our  ends, 
/lOuj/A-'i*!*  them  how  we  will," 

Shakeip. :  IJamlet,  v,  t, 

rough-hewn,  a. 

1.  Hewn  roughly,  mthoot  smoothing  or 
finish. 

*'  Tim>jer  rough-heum  from  the  firs  of  the  forest." 
Long/tUow :  Courtship  of  Jliles  Slandieh,vllL 

*  2.  Rough-grained,  rude  ;  of  rough  or  coars'o 
manners. 

"A  rough-hewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a  Jua- 
tice  for  some  misdeiijeaiiour.waa  by  him  ordered  away 
to  prison."- Bacon  ;  Apophtliegma. 

3.  Not  nicely  or  neatly  finished ;  rougb, 
coarse. 

"  Jiough-heum,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall.* 
Longfetloie :  Mtles  Utandish.  UL 

rough-bole,  s.  The  name  given  in  South 
StatliTdsIiire  in  a  shallow  circular  liole  at  the 
buttnni  of  tlie  cinder-fall  of  a  blast  furnace  in 
which  the  slag  accumulates. 

rough-hound,  s. 

Ichthy :  Scyllivvi  canicula.  Called  also  the 
Lesser  Spotted  Dog.  In  the  west  of  Cornwall 
its  flesh  is  made  into  soup,  and  it  is  eaten  by 
the  Mediterranean  fishermen. 

rough-legged,  a.  Having  legs  covered 
with  ft-athers. 

rough-necked  Jacare,  s. 

Zool. :  Jaaire  hirticolUs,  from  Demarara, 
rough-parsnip,  s. 

Bot.:  Pasti)iaca  Opopanax,  called  also  Opo- 
panax  Chironunu     [Opopanax.] 

rough-plum,  s. 

Bot.  :  Parinarium  excelsum.  (Sierra  Leov^) 
Called  also  Gray,  and  Rough-skinned  Plum. 

rough-rider,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  horse-breaker. 

'■  Mitchell,  the  rough-rider,  conies sailingdown upon 
the  scene  with  a  four-yeai^old. "—/'(«/ J,  Feh.  20.  1886. 

2.  Mil. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  se- 
lected for  drill  in  the  riding- school,  and  for 
breaking  in  horses  for  military  purposes. 
They  are  selected  from  cavalry  regiments, 
and  trained  at  the  riding  establishment  at 
Canterhuiy. 

rougb-scufi;  8. 

1.  A  rough,  coarse  fellow ;  a  rough. 

2.  The  rifl-raff;  the  lowest  class  of  tbe 
people ;  the  rabble. 

rough-setter,  s.  A  mason  who  builds 
rouyh  walling,  as  distinguished  fi'om  one  who 
hews  also. 

rough-shod,  a.  Shod  with  shoes  armed 
with  pumts  ;  as,  a  rough-shod  horse. 

'H  To  ride  rougli-shod:  To  pursue  a  violent, 
stubborn,  and  selfish  course,  regardless  of 
consequences,  or  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

rough -skinned  plum,  s.     [Rouqb- 

PLUM.] 

rough-spun,    a.      Rough,  unpolished, 
blunt. 
rough-string,  s.    A  carriage-piece  (q.v.X 
rough-stucco,  s. 

Build. :  Stucco  flouted  and  brushed  in  a 
small  degree  with  water. 

rough-tall  snakes,  s.  pL 

Zool. :  The  family  Uropeltidae  (q.v.)L 

rough-tree,  «. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  rnugh  or  unfinished  sparer  mast. 

2.  The  portion  of  a  mast  above  the  deck. 
Rough-tree  rail : 

Shipbuild.  :  A  timber  forming  the  top  of 
the  bulwark.  It  rests  upon  the  top-timbers, 
and  caps  the  external  and  internal  planking. 

rougb'-wing,  «. 

Eiitom. :  A   British  moth,  Phtheochroa  rtt- 
gosamL,  one  of  the  Lozoperidse. 
rough-winged  swallows,  s.  pL 

Ornith. :  The  sub-family  PsalidoprocnliUB 
(q.v.y 


f&te,  fSit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or»  wore,  w^l^  work,  wbd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  nuixine;  go,  pdt* 
Syrian.    89^ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw« 
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•  rough-work  (pH- 1.  and  par.  pa.  ronijh- 
vfTOught),  v.t.  To  work  coarsely  over,  witlumt 
pegaid  to  nicety,  delicacy,  or  liiiish, 

"(."oiitlQiie  till  you  hnvercn((7'i-wroiii;Af  all  your  work 
from  eu  J  to  eud."—^oxon :  Mec/ui  }iical  Exercises. 

rough- wrougbt,  a.  Worked  coaisdy 
or  loughly  ;  not  fiiiislied  off. 

roiigh  (gh  as  f),  v.t.    (Rouch,  a.J 

1.  To  make  r«mgh,  to  roughen  :  as,  To  roiuih 
a  liorse'-s  shoes.  Usually  done  by  inseiliiiK 
nails  or  studs  therein  to  prevent  the  animal 
slipping  in  frosty  we;ither. 

2.  To  protect  a  horse  agninst  slipping,  by 
fdniishing  with  roughed  shoes. 

**  If  yoo  do  have  them  rmi(rked.  tlie  frost  mny  brwik 
up  the  Yery  flrst  daj."~SiU»ei/ :  Book  of  the  Bone 
ied.  2iid).  j>.  fcso. 

3.  To  give  a  rough  appearance  to. 

4.  To  execute  or  shape  out  roughly;  to 
rongli-hew  ;  to  ruuyh-work.  (Followed  by  out.) 

"  I  hiiU  the  flr^t  four  acts  roughmi  out  aud  quite  flt 
ior  rending."— /)fii/j/  Sewn,  Sept.  26.  1681. 

5.  To  hreak  in,  as  a  horse,  especially  for 
military  purposes. 

H  To  rough  it:  To  put  up  with  hardships; 
to  live  without  proper  accommodation. 

"  /toughing  it  for  a  mouth  or  so  In  this  wild  region." 
~Scrif>»er't  Alagaziue,  Aug.,  1877,  p.  499. 

roiigh '-en  (gh  as  f),  t'.(.&i.  (Eng.rou^Ay-en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tnaUe  rough, 

"And  miw,  though  stmlned  and  rou^Aenerf,  still 
KuDg  wildly  6weet  to  dale  mid  hill." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  21. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  rough. 

rongh-er,  s.     [Rower  (2).] 

rough'-xe  (gh  as  f),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
prob.  connected  with  roiigh,  a.]  A  withered 
bough  ;  a  sort  of  rude  toich  ;  dried  heath. 

"  Laying  the  roughies  to  keep  the  cauld  wind  irae 
you-"— Scott  .-  Ou!/  Ma7ituring,  oh-  liv. 

rough'-mg  (gh  as  f),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
fRouoH,  v.] 

A.  <&  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C>  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  iMJig. :  The  act  of  making  rough, 

2.  Hat-making:  The  hai-dening  of  a  felted 
bat-body  by  pressure,  motion,  heat,  and 
moisture. 

roughlng-hole,  «.    A  rough-hole  (q.  v.). 

roughing-in,  s. 

Plaster.  ;  The  first  coat  of  three-coat  plas- 
tering when  executed  on  brick. 

roughing-mill,  s. 

1.  A  lapidary's  wheel,  used  in  roughing  down 
the  surfaces  of  gems  to  make  facets.  It  is  of 
iron,  mouTited  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  its  upper 
disc  is  touched  with  diamond-dust  for  the 
harder  gems. 

2.  A  grinding-mill  used  by  lapidaries,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  copper  disc,  with  a  face 
turned  true  and  flat,  in  which  spicules  of  dia- 
mond are  imbedded  by  hammering. 

roughlng-rolls,  s.pl 

Metal-working ;  The  firfta  set  of  roll^  in  a 
rolling-mill,  which  operate  upon  the  blonm 
from  the  filt  or  shingling-bammer  or  the 
squeezer,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  bar  form. 

roiigh'-ing^  (gh  as  f ),  8.  jpL    [Ro wen.  ] 

rough'-Xsh  (gh  as  f ),  a.  [Eng,  rough,  a. ; 
•i$h.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang, :  Somewhat  rough,  rather 
rough. 

"The  .  .  .  nheU  is  thick,  hard,  and  roughish.'— 
Qraiitger:  The  sugar  Cane,  bk.  iv.  v.  227.    (Note.) 

2.  Bot. :  Slightly  covered  with  short,  hard- 
ish  points,  as  the  leaves  of  Thymus  Aciiws. 

rough'-ly'  (gh  as  f),  adv.    [Eng.  rough,B.;  -ly.'\ 

1.  In  a  rough  manner  ;  with  inequalities  on 
tiie  surface  ;  not  smoothly  or  evenly. 

"  RoughJtf  hewed. 
Rude  Bt«ps  aacending  from  the  dell." 

&coU :  nok'by.  IL  W. 

2.  Harshly,  severely,  hardly,  cruelly. 

"  Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughiy  since  1  heard  thee  last" 

draper:  My  Mother' i Picture. 

3.  Sharply  or  harshly  to  the  taste. 

4.  Harshly  to  the  ear,  discordantly. 

5.  Boisterously,  rudely,  violently,  tem- 
pestnously. 


6.  Not  with  exactness  or  precision  :  as,  to 
give  a  number  roughly. 

rough'-  ness,  *  rough  -  nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

rough,  a.  ;  -jicss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stat*  of  being  rough,  or 
having  inei|ualities  on  the  surface  ;  uneveu- 
ness  of  surlatxj ;  ruggedness. 

"  Willie  yet  the  roughnet*  of  the  Bt«>ne  rAmftlua." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Jlctamor^tiotet  I. 

2.  Harshness  or  asperity  of  temper ;  coarse- 
ness or  brusqueuess  ul  muiniers  ;  cruelty. 

"  Rou'jhnets  is  a  neediest  cause  of  discontent : 
severity  breedutb  (ear ;  but  roughnei*  breedeth  hate.' 
—fld  (■■(»(. 

3.  Coarseness  of  dress  or  appearance, 

4.  Violence,  tempestuousness,  boisteroos- 
ness. 

5.  Want  of  polish  or  finish  ;  ruggedness. 

"The  speech  ...  Is  round  without  roughneiaeJ"" 
E.  K.,  Kp.  to  Maiiter  Harvey. 

6.  Harshness  to  the  taste ;  sharpness,  as- 
tringency. 

"Divera  plants  contain  a  grateful  shanmess,  as 
leuioDs  ;  or  an  austere  aud  incoucocted  rot^hitcfs,  as 
Blots."— Browne. 

7.  Harshness  to  the  ear  ;  discordancy. 

"  Our  svllablea  resemble  thelj 
quency  of  consunaiita." — Sicift. 

*  rought,  pret.  o/v.    (Reach,  v.] 

*  rouke.  v.i.    [Ruck.]    To  lie  close,  to  cower. 

rou-lade',  s.    [Fr.] 

Music:  An  embellishment;  a  flourish;  an 
ornamental  passage  of  runs. 

*  ronle,  v.i.    [Roll,  v.] 

rouleau,  as  ro-lo'  (pL  rouleaua  (ISng.),  as 
r6-16§f';   rouleaux  (Er.),  as  ro-lo),  s. 

[Er.]  A  little  roll ;  a  roll  of  coins  made  up  in 
paper. 

rou-lette',  s.  [Fr.=  a  little  wheel,  a  castor, 
from  rtm/er  =  to  roll.] 

1.  A  game  of  chance  played  at  a  tjible,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  hole  surmounted  by 
a  revolving  disc,  the  circumference  of  which 
is  divided  generally  into  thirty-eight  com- 
partments, coloured  red  and  black  alternately, 
and  uumbcj'ed  1  to  36,  with  a  zero  and  double 
zero.  The  banker  or  person  in  charge  sets 
the  disc  in  motion,  and  causes  a  ball  to  re- 
volve in  the  opposite  direction  ;  this  ball, 
after  a  few  revolutions,  drops  into  one  of  the 
compartments,  and  determines  the  winning 
number  or  colour.  The  players  can  stake 
their  money  on  any  number  or  group  of 
numbers,  or  on  any  colour.  If  a  player  stakes 
his  money  on  a  single  number  and  is  suc- 
cessful he  wins  thirty-six  times  his  stake. 
The  amount  won  varies  in  other  cases  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  engraving,  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  plotting,  for  making 
dotted  lines.  It  has  a  wheel  with  points, 
which,  for  use  on  paper,  is  dipped  into  india- 
ink,  so  that  the  points  impress  a  series  of 
black  dots  or  marks  as  the  wheel  revolves. 

BoU'-lin,  5.  [Francois  Di^sire  Roulin,  a  French 
naturalist  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.)     (See  compound.) 

RouUu's  tapir,  s. 

Zool. :  Tapirus  villosus,  the  Hairy  Tapir, 
found  on  the  inner  range  of  the  Cordilleras. 

"  roum«  a.  &  s.    [Room.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Wide,  spacious,  roomy. 

B.  As  subst. :  Room,  space. 

rdum,  B.  [Assamese.]  A  blue  dye  stuff  from 
Assam  obtained    from  a  species  of  Ruellia. 

rdu-mS^SQh,  s.    [Romansch] 

*  roum'-er,  a.  or  adv.     [Roo&tER.] 

*  roUn,  *  r6^rn,  •  r6^trne,  vA.  &  t.    [A.S. 

niuiart  =  to  whisper,  from  7Ti»=:a  rune,  a 
secret  colloquy,  a  wliisper.]  [Roond  (2),  v.. 
Rone.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  whisper. 

"Afterwarde  when  they  wer  stepptd  fro  the  bar, 
they  happed  to  be  heard  rowne  aud  reiovce  to  cother, 
that  thel  had  giuen  good  euideiice  for  aquitayleot  they  r 
felow,  with  vrhom  tnem  aetf  had  ben  at  the  same  rob- 
hery. "Sir  T.  More:  Workea,  p.  998. 

B.  TranMiive  ; 

1.  To  address  or  speak  to  in  a  whisper. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  whisper.  {Chaucer:  C.  T., 
6,751.) 


•  roi^,  •  rouno,  s,    [Uuun,  v.]    a  whisper; 

spffch,  soiil;. 

•■  With  blo«men  aud  with  blrde*  rnune  " 

JUli^.  AfUiy.,lUl. 

rd^9e,  s.  icr.  Fr.  »r);w£  =  a  bramble;  rtnwht 
=  a  round,  a  step,  a  nick.) 

Print.  :  A  winch  with  roller  and  strap  by 
which  the  larriage  or  bed  of  a  press  is  run  in 
and  out  under  the  platan. 

r6^'-9e-vg.l.  •  riin'-^i-v^  a.  &■  a.  [Prom 
Jiuncesmllt^,  a  town  in  Spjui,  at  the  font  nf 
the  Pyrenees,  where  the  bnncs  of  the  gigantic 
heroes  of  Charlfinague's  army  were  pretended 
to  be  shown.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Large,  strong. 

"  D\g  garden 
And  set  as  a  daintiethy  ntnaeal  pMuo." 

Tu4xer:  Hiubandrj/. 

B.  As  suhstant ive  : 

1.  A  giant;  hence, anything  very  lai-ge  and 
strong, 

2.  A  i>ea ;  now  called  a  marrow-fat,  from  ita 
size. 

"  And  another,  Btuiiibliiif;  ut  the  threshold,  tumbled 
Id  his  dinh  of  rouHcevala  l>efore  him." — Brome  :  A 
Jotrial  Cnrw,  IV.  % 

•  ro^n'-fio,  s.  [Low  Lat.  TTincinus.]  A  com- 
mon hackney  horse. 

roilnd,  a.,  adv.,  s.,   &  prep.     [O.  Fr.  roond 
(Fr.  road),  from  Lat.  rotumlus^  from  rota  =  a 
wlieel;  Dan.  rond;  Ge::,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  rutid.] 
[Rotund.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  every  part  of  the  surface' at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  centre;  spherical, 
gli>bular  :  as,  a  rou>id  ball. 

2.  Having  all  parts  of  tlie  circumference  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  centre ;  circular. 

"At  the  round  tiibiu."     Shakasp.:  3  Benry  17,,  IL  L 

3.  Cylindrical :  as,  The  barrel  of  a  gun  is 
rowTKi. 

4.  Having  a  curved  form,  especially  that  of 
an  arc  of  a  circle  or  ellipse  :  as,  a  round  arcli. 

5.  Smoothly  expanded ;  swelling,  full, 
plump,  corpulent. 

*'  The  iuatice,  in  fair  round  belly." 

Shakttep.  :  At  Fou  Like  It.  IL  7 

6.  Not  broken  or  fi-actional;  not  given  aa 
exactly  or  precisely  correct :  as,  To  speak  in 
round  numbers. 

7.  Large,  considerable. 

"  'Tis  a  good  round  sum." 

SfKtkesp. :  Merdumt  qf  Venice,  t  & 

8.  Full,  brisk,  quick,  smart. 

"  Our  most  bitter  foes  were  to  \ie  seen  approaching 
at  a  roujid  trot."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  »,  1865. 

*  9.  Continuous,  full,  and  open  in  sound  ; 
smooth,  flowing,  harmonious. 

"  His  style,  though  round  and  comprehensive,  was 
incumbered  sometiiues  liy  parentheses,  and  became 
difficult  to  vulgar  understand iugR." — /•elU 

*  10.  Consistent  and  complete ;  candid, 
fair,  frank. 


"  11.  Open,  plain,  candid. 

"  You  found  rendv  aud  round  aDSwen.*"— C.  Brontt: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvii. 

12.  Free  and  plain  ;  plump. 

"  Either  a  round  oath,  or  a  curse,  or  the  corruption 
of  one."— .STiar/j ;  Set-mom,  vol.  iv„  ser.  18. 

B,  As  adverb : 

1.  On  all  sides.    (LuJce  lix.  43.) 

2.  In  a  circular  form  or  manner  ;  circularly, 

"  He  that  is  giddy  thinkn  the  world  goes  round." 
.'iliakcsp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  V.  2. 

3.  In  circumference :  as,  a  tree  ten  feet 
round. 

4.  Through  a  circle  or  party,  as  of  friends,  &c, 

"  A  health  I  let  It  go  round." 

Shakeip.  :  Henry  rill.,  t  4. 

6.  In  course  of  revolution. 

"  The  time  ia  come  round.' 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Catar.  v.  %, 

•6.  From  first  to  last;  throughout  the 
whole  list. 

"  She  named  the  ancient  heroes  round." 

avfift. 

7.  Not  in  a  direct  line  or  route ;  by  a  line 
or  course  longer  than  the  direct  route :  as.  To 
go  round. 

C,  As  substantive: 

L  Ord inary  iMnguage  : 
1.  That  which    is    round,    as   a    circle,  a 
sphere,  or  a  globe. 

"  Fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round." 

Shakeap.  :  Venue  •£  Adonit.  318. 


hSU^  hS^;  pS^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  ohorus,  9?i1ti,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin*  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.   -ing* 
*olan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  aban ;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious»  -sioos  =  alias,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  ==  b^l*  d^L 
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2.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  giving  or  passing 
round,  as  round  a  circle  or  party  :  as,  TUe 
joke  uiade  tlie  round  of  the  table. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  similar  acts  done  suc- 
cessively by  each  of  a  number  of  persons,  and 
coming  back  to  where  the  series  began  :  thus, 
the  playing  of  a  card  each  by  a  company  at 
table  is  a  round, 

•'  The  aecond  round  for  the  Talt  allver  club."— Field, 
Oct  s.  1SS&. 

4.  A  constantly  recurring  series  of  events ; 
a  series  of  events,  &c.,  which  come  back  to 
the  point  of  commencement ;  a  revolution. 

"  lu  the  perpetual  round  of  Btrauge 
Myatenou3  change." 

Loiin/ellou .-  Rain  in  Summer. 

•  5.  An  assembled  group. 

••  Sometliiioa  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  hito  a 
round  of  iKjlltlclans."— <dJi*0"     iipectator.  No.  1. 

6.  Rotation  in  office ;  established  order  of 
Buccessiou. 

"  Such  new  Utopians  would  have  a  round  of  govern- 
ment, .aa  Bomo  the  like  in  the  church,  lu  which  every 
spoak  becomes  uppermost  in  iU  turn.  —Jiolyd'iy, 

7.  A  dance  in  which  the  performers  are 
ranged  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

"  8.  A  roundelay,  a  song. 

*  9.  A  toast ;  a  health  to  pass  round. 

10.  The  walk  or  circuit  performed  by  a  guard 
or  an  officer  among  the  sentries,  to  see  all  are 
on  the  alert,  and  that  everything  is  safe  and 
in  proper  order  :  hence,  the  officer  or  guard 
who  performs  this  duty. 

'■  fHel  day  and  night  keepa  watchful  round." 

Scott :  BriiliMo/Tri^rmain,  lii.'L 

11.  The  walk  or  beat  of  a  person  who 
habitually  traverses  the  same  ground,  as,  of 
a  postman,  a  jioliceman,  milkman,  &c.  (Gene- 
rally in  the  plural.) 

'■  He  contented  himself  with  taking  his  rounds 
neriudically.  giving  ample  warning  of  his  approach  i,o 
misdoera  hy  vociferating  the  hoiu-.  — icriSneri 
Magazine.  August.  1880.  p.  499. 

12.  That  part  of  a  pugilistic  encounter 
lasting  from  the  beginning  till  a  temporary 
pause  is  called  on  account  of  one  of  tlie  com- 
petitors being  knocked  down,  or  thrown  or 
falling,  or  between  one  such  pause  and 
another ;  a  bout. 

♦  13.  A  vessel  filled  with  liquor,  as  for 
drinking  a  toast. 

'■  A  gentle  round  fUl'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  f  other  friend  I  drink. 

Suckling. 

*  14.  A  kind  of  target  for  archery  shooting. 
•'  I  lost  the  challenge  at  flhootlug  at  roundi,  and 

won  at  rovers."— Surnef  .*  Reeordt,  bk.  Ih 

n.  Technically: 

1  Bmoing  :  A  vessel  in  which  the  fermenta- 
tion of  beer  'is  concluded.  The  rounds  receive 
the  beer  from  the  fermenting  tun,  and  dis- 
charge the  yeast  at  their  bungholes  into  a 
dischargiiig-trough. 

2.  Joinery: 

(1)  The  rung  of  a  ladder. 

"  But  when  be  on^  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back." 

Shitkesp.  -  Juiiue  Ctstar,  IL  U 

(2)  A  stretcher  (q.v.). 

3.  Manige  :  A  volt  or  circular  tread. 

4.  Military: 

(1)  A  generaldischarge  of  firearms  by  troops, 
In  which  each  man  fires  once. 

(2)  Ammunition  for  firing  once :  as,  Ten 
rounds  were  served  out  to  each  miin. 

5.  Music :  A  composition  in  which  several 
voices  starting  at  stated  distances  of  time 
from  each  other,  sing  each  the  same  music, 
the  combination  of  all  the  parts  producing 
correct  harmony.  It  differs  from  a  canon, 
therefore,  in  that  it  can  only  be  snng  at  the 
unison  or  octave.  It  Uifl'ers  from  a  catch, 
which  is  like  it  in  construction,  only  in  the 
character  of  the  words.  The  catch  should  be 
amusing,  the  round  may  be  even  sacred.  A 
round  may  be  written  out  in  the  form  of  a 
canon,  if  it  is  of  an  elaborate  construction,  or 
has  an  independent  accompaniment.  When 
snng  at  the  unison,  a  round  is  said  to  be  for 
equal  voices. 

6.  Ordn. :  A  projectile  with  its  cartridge, 
prepared  for  service. 

D.  As  preposition : 

1.  On  every  side  of ;  all  around. 

"The  centre,  if  I  may  Bo  say.  round  which  the 
capitals  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  con- 
tinually circulating-"— SjMifA;  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  Iv..  ch.  ii. 

2.  About ;  circularly  about ;  about  in  all 
parts. 

"  Sklrr  the  coontry  round.'    Shakcsp.  :  itacbcth,  v.  & 


round 

H  1.  All  round  : 

(1)  Over  the  whole  place;  in  every  direction. 

(2)  In  every  detail  or  particular ;  as.  He  is 
good  ail  round, 

2.  A  round  of  betf:  A  cot  of  the  thigh 
through  and  across  the  bone. 

'3.  tJntitUiiini  of  the  round:  Gentlemen 
soldiers,  but  of  low  rank,  who  had  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  sentinels  and  advanced  guard  ; 
a  disbaniled  soldier  gone  a-begging. 

•  4.  To  be  round  with  :  To  speak  plainly  or 
frankly  ;  to  be  open  or  candid. 

"Sir  Toby.  I  must  fte  round  with  you,"—ShaJceip,  ■■ 
Tui^l/th  .Vighl.  ii.  3. 

5.  To  bring  one  round  ; 

(1)  To  restore  one  to  consciousness,  good 
spirits,  health,  or  the  like. 

(2)  To  cause  one  to  iilter  his  opinions,  or  to 
cliange  from  one  side  or  party  to  another. 

6.  To  coine  round : 

(1)  To  recover  consciousness,  good  spirits, 
health,  or  the  like. 

(2)  To  change  one's  opinion  or  party 

7.  To  get  round:  (Get  (2),  i>.,  H  22.). 

8.  To  turn,  rontxd :  To  change  one's  side  ;  to 
desert  one's  party. 

*  9.  3'o  kud  tlie  round :  To  be  a  ringleader. 

round-all,  s.    A  somersault. 

round-backed,  a.  Having  a  round  or 
stooping  baek- 

round-buddle,  s, 

Metall.  :  A  circular  frame  for  working  on 
metalliferous  slimes. 

round-chisel,  s.  An  engraver's  tool 
having  a  rounded  belly. 

round-dance,  s.  A  dance,  in  which  the 
couples  wheel  round  the  room,  as  a  polka,  a 
waltz,  &c. 

round-edge  file,  s.  A  file  with  a  convex 
edge,  for  filing  out  or  dressing  the  interdental 
spaces  of  gear-wheels. 

round-faced  macaque,  s, 

Zool.  :  Macacus  cijdopis,  from  Formosa.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  Jlf .  rhtsus  [Rhesus],  but  has 
shorter  limb-bones.  Fur  slate-coloured,  thick 
and  woolly;  tail  hairy,  about  a  foot  long; 
head  round,  ears  small,  face  flat ;  forehead 
naked,  dark  whiskers,  and  a  strong  beard. 

round-file,  s.  A  file  circular  in  its  cross- 
section.     [Joint-file,  Rat-tail  file.) 

round-Ssh,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Salmo  (Coregonus)  quadrilateralis. 
The  specimen  on  which  Sir  John  Richardson 
based  his  description  was  about  eighteen 
nches  long.     It  is  not  highly  prized  for  food. 

■•  Om-  voyaceis  uamed  it  the  round.fish.  anil  I  have 
fflven  it  the  specific  appellation  of  guadnhiteraUl  on 
account  of  a  flattening  of  the  bacli.  belly,  and  sides 
belug  superadded  to  its  general  sub-fusiform  shape.  -- 
Sir  J.  mchardton :  Fauna  Boreali-Amencana,  Ui-  204. 

round-game,  s.  A  game,  as  at  cards,  in 
which  an  indefinite  number  of  players  can 
take  part,  each  playing  on  his  own  account. 

round-head,  s.    [Rodndhead.] 

round-bouse,  s.    [RonNDHoosE.) 

round-knife,  s. 

1.  [Cubrieb's  knife.] 

2.  .Saddlery:  The  ordinary  cutting-tool  of 
the' saddler,  sharp  ou  its  convex  edge. 

round-nosed  chisel,  s,    A  riffle  (q.v.). 

round-nosed  plane,  s. 

Join. :  A  coarse-work  bench-plane,  the  sole 
of  which  is  rounding. 

round-number,  s.  A  number  which 
may  be  divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder  ; 
also  a  number  not  exMCt,  but  sufficiently  near 
the  truth  to  serve  the  purpose. 

H  In  round  numbers :  Approximately. 

round-off  file,  s.  A  small  parallel,  half- 
round  file,  whose  convex  side  is  safe,  and 
having  a  pivot  at  the  end  opposite  the  tang. 

round-plane,  s. 

Join.  -■  Aplane  with  a  round  sole  for  making 
rounded  work,  such  as  stair-rails,  beads,  &o. 
round-robin,  s.    [Roundeobin.1 
round-seam,  s. 

Naut. :  A  seam  made  by  sewing  the  edges 
of  canvas  together  without  lapping. 
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t  round-shot,  s, 

Ordn, :  Splierical  balls  of  iron  or  steeL 
usually  cast.  They  are  solid,  while  case  ana 
shell  ai-e  hollow. 

round-shouldered,  a.     Having  roimd 

or  stooping  shoulders  ;  round-backed. 

round-spliced,  s. 

Naut. :  Splicing  so  carefully  done  that  th* 
shape  of  the  rope  is  scarcely  altered. 

Round  Table,  s.  The  table  lound  which 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights  sat,  and  from 
which  they  derived  their  title. 

U  Knights  of  the  Round  Tablt :  The  najne 
given  in  the  Artliurian  legends  to  a  company 
of  twenty-four  (or,  according  to  another  ver- 
sion, twelve)  knights  instituted  by  Arthur. 
They  were  bound  on  certain  days  to  appear  at 
Court. 

round-tool,  s. 

Wood-turning:  A  round-nosed  chisel  for 
making  concave  mouldings. 

round-top,  s. 

Naut. :  A  platform  at  the  mast-head ;  a  tojfc 
round-tower,  s,  A  kind  of  tall,  slender 
tower  taiiering  from  the  base  upwards,  and 
generally  having  a 
conical  top.  They 
are  frequently  met 
with  in  Ireland, 
aud  in  two  places 
in  Scotland.  They 
rise  from  30  to  130 
feet  in  height,  and 
vary  from  20  to  30 
feet  in  diameter. 
The  object  for 
which  they  were 
built  is  uncertain, 
but  they  were  pro- 
bably intended  to 
be  used  as  strongholds,  into  which  people 
might  retreat  with  their  goods  in  time  of 
danger.  They  were  erected  between  the  ninth 
and  twelfth  centuries. 

round-trade,  s.  A  t«rm  on  the  Gaboon 
river  for  a  kind  of  barter,  in  which  the  things 
exchanged  comprise  a  large  assortment  of 
miscellaneous  articles.  Called  also  Bundle- 
trade. 

round-trip,  s.  A  journey  to  and  from 
a  place.     (  V.  S.) 

round-turn,  s. 

Naut. :  One  turn  of  a  rope  around  a  timber  ; 
or  of  one  cable  .around  another,  ciused  by  th* 
swinging  of  the  ship  when  at  anchor. 

round-up,  s. 

1.  Shipbuilding  :  The  convexity  of  a  deck. 

2.  Herding:  A  herd  of  horses  or  cattle 
gathered  together  for  some  special  purpose ;  the 
gathering  of  f  uch  herds ;  or  the  men  aud  equip- 
age engaged  thereiu.     [See  Bound,  r.(.,  5.] 

round-winged  muslin,  s. 

Entom, :  A  British  moth,  Nudaria  setiex,  one 
of  the  Lithosiida. 

round-'wlnged  white-wave,  ». 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Cabtra 
exanthemaria. 

round-worm«  s. 

1  Sing.  :  The  genus  Asoaris  (q.v.),  spec 
Ascaris  himbricoides,  the  Large  Round-worm, 
being  from  six  to  fourteen  indies  long. 

2  PI, :  A  popular  name  for  those  worma 
of  the  class  Nematelminthes  (q.v.),  which 
have  bodies  of  some  thicknesa. 

roQnd  (1),  »■!■  &  «•    (Round,  o.] 
A.  Transitive : 

«  1.  To  make  round,  circular,  spherical,  a 
cylindrical. 

♦  2.  To  surround,  to  encircle,  to  encompaaa. 

*  3.  To  give  a  circular  or  spherical  form  to; 
to  raise  in  relief. 

"The  figures  on  our  modem  medals  are  raised  end 
rounded,  —Additon:  On  MedaU, 

4.  To  move  round  or  about  anything ;  to 
pass,  go,  or  travel  round. 

5.  To  collect  together.  (Usually  foUowed 
by  up,) 

■■  [Cattlel  that  have  been  ranging  the  open  pWns.  „ 
have  Just  b'ten  rounded  up.  an^  "».';','"'  ^^  " 
a  corraL"-Scri»ner  •  Magartne,  AprU.  18»0,  p.  »*). 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  W9lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  qnite,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    «,  08  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  kw. 


round— rounding 
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6.  To  mould  into  smoothness  ;  to  make  full, 
gmootli,  and  flowing. 

"These  accompllBlmieDta.  applied  In  the  pulpit, 
appear  by  a  rjimint.  terae,  florid  stile,  rouudtd  into 
periods  and  cmleiitli-s."— awi/; ;  Hucellaniet. 

"  7,  To  make  full  or  complete  ;  to  complete. 

B-  IntraTisitivt : 

•1.  To  grow  or  become  round. 

"  The  queea,  your  mother,  roundt  apace." 

Shiiketp. :  Winter  t  T,tle.  IL  L 

•2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard.    (Milton.) 
3.  To  turn  round. 

"The  men  who  met  him  roiindad  on  their  heels." 
Tennyson. 

•4.  To  become  complete  or  full ;  to  develop 
Into  the  full  type. 

IT  (1)  To  round  a  Twrse  : 

Manege:  To  make  a  horse  carry  hia  shoul- 
Jers  or  liaunches  compactly  or  roundly,  upon 
«  greater  or  smaller  circle,  without  travei-sing 
or  bearing  to  a  side. 

(2)  To  round  in  : 

Naut. :  To  pull  upon  a  slack  rope  which 
passes  through  one  or  more  blocks  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  horizontal. 

(3)  To  r(mnd  off:  To  finish  gracefully,  as  a 
■peech,  with  a  well-rounded  period. 

(4)  To  round  to  : 

Naut. :  To  tmn  the  bead  of  the  ship  toward 
the  wind. 

(5)  To  round  up : 

Naut. :  To  haul  up  ;  usually  to  haul  up  the 
slack  of  a  ro]»e  through  its  leading  block,  or  to 
haul  up  a  tackle  which  hangs  loose  by  its  fall. 

roiind  (2),  "rcwnd,  r.i.  &  i.  (The  same  as 
RouN,  tlie  d  being  excrescent,  as  in  sour  J, 
expound,  &c.] 

*  A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  whisper. 

"  They're  here  with  me  already  jwhlsp'rlng.roundfn^; 
Sicilia  is  a  so-forth."    SHakesp.  :  Wtnter'a  7'ale.  i.  2. 

2.  To  tell  tales ;  to  inform,    (Slang.) 
B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  whisper  to  ;  to  address  in  a  whisper. 

"Talking  with  another  .  .  .  and  raumlinff  him  in 
the  eaxe. ■■—/■.  Uolland:  PUnie,  blc  viL,  ch.  lili. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  whisper, 
IT  1.  To  round  on : 

(1)  To  inform  against. 

(2)  To  abuse,  to  rate. 

(3)  To  swear  to. 

2.  To  ro  u  ml  iip  :  To  rebuke. 

ro^d'-a-boiit,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  round,  ft.,  and 

about.] 
A*  As  adjective : 
1.  Indirect,  loose  ;  not  direct. 

"  That  81 
about  way. 

*  2.  Ample,  extensive. 

"For  want  of  having  large,  soond,  romtdabout 
tense."— Locke:  On  Vte  Understanding. 

"3.  Encircling,  encompassing. 
H.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  large  horizontal  wheel  or  frame  fur- 
nished with  small  wooden  horses  or  carriages, 
on  or  in  which  children  ride  ;  a  merry-go- 
round. 

2.  An  arm-chair,  with  a  rounded  back, 

3.  A  kind  of  surtout. 

4.  A  close-fitting  body -jacket;  ajacketworn 
by  boys,  sailors,  &c. 

*  5,  A  circular  dance. 

*  6.  A  scene  of  incessant  change,  revolution, 
or  bnstle. 

r^^nd'-arm,  a.     [Eng.  rouTwi,  a.,  and  arm.] 
Cricket :  A  term  applied  to  a  style  of  bowl- 
ing, first  introduced  atmut  1S25,  in  which  the 
arm  is  swung  round,  more  or  less  horizontally: 
as,  roundarm  bowling,  a  rouTidarin  bowler. 

r6i^n'-del«  '  roiin'-deU,  *  ro^'-dle,   s. 

[O.  Fr.  rondel  (Fr.  rondelle,  rondeau),  from  rond 
=  round.  So  called  from  the  first  tune 
coming  round  again.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  round  in  form 
m  figure  ;  a  circle. 

"The  Spaniardes,  vnitingthemselvea.  gathered  their 
whole  fleete  close  together  Irito  a  roundeU."—lIackiuj/t : 
Voyages,  I.  SOB. 

n.  Technically: 

*1,  Ancient  armour : 

(1)    The  small  circular  shield    carried    by 
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soldiers  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  !t  was  composed  of  osiers,  wood, 
8iuew.s,  or  ropes,  covered  with  leather  or 
plates  of  metal,  or  stui-.k  full  of  nails  in  con- 
centric or  other  figures;  sometimes  mad© 
wholly  of  metal, 
and,  either  con- 
cave or  convex, 
anil  with  or  witli- 
out  an  UTuba  or 
boss.  It  was  held 
in  the  hand  to 
ward  oflf  a  Mow, 
and  was  some- 
times only  a  foot 
in  diameter. 

(2)  The  guard  of 
a  lanee. 

(3)  A  round  guard 
for  the  armpit. 

2.  Fort. :  A  bastion  of  a  circular  form. 

3.  Her. :  A  sub-ordinary  in  the  form  of  a 
circle.  It  is  improper  to  say  a  roundel  or, 
gules,  &c.,  describing  it  by  its  tincture;  unless, 
first,  in  case  of  eountor-ehanges,  whicli  follow 
the  tinctures  of  the  shield ;  secondly,  when  the 
roundel  is  of  fur,  or  of  equal  tinctures  as  a 
roundel  ermine,  a  roimdel  cheeky  or  and 
azure.  Otherwise  roundels  have  distinguish- 
ing names,  according  to  their  tinctures. 
When  blazoned  or,  thoy  are  called  bezants ; 
when  argent,  plates ;  when  veit,  pomeis ; 
when  azure,  hurts;  when  sable,  agresses  or 
pellets  ;  when  gules,  torteaux  ;  when  tenne  or 
tawny,  oranges ;  when  sanguine  or  niurry, 
guzes. 

4.  Poetry :  A  roundelay  (q.v.). 

"  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song." 

Shakeip. :  Midsummgr  Niglit'a  Dream.  II.  S. 

5.  Ordn.  :  A  disc  of  iron  having  a  central 
aperture,  through  which  an  assembling- bolt 
passes.  It  serves  to  sepai'ate  the  stock  and 
cheeks. 

roiind' -e -lay,   s.      [O.  Fr.  rondelet,  dimin. 
from  riidel;  rond  —  round.]    [Roundel.] 

1.  A  .sort  of  ancient  poem,  consisting  of 
thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight  are  in  one  kind 
of  rime,  and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided 
into  couplets,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  second 
or  third  of  which  the  beginning  of  the  poem 
is  repeated,  and  that,  if  possible,  in  an  equivo- 
cal or  punning  sense.     [Rondeau.] 

2.  A  song  or  tune  in  which  the  first  strain 
is  repeated. 

3.  The  tune  to  which  a  roundelay  was  sung. 

4.  A  dance  iu  which  all  joined  hands  in  a 
circle. 

round'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  round,  a.  ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  rounds. 
*  2.  A  round. 

"Was    off  amid   a    rounder  of  *  Thank 'e,    m&'am, 
tlianke.'  "—Blackmore  :  Ckristowelt,  ch.  xxxiii. 

3.  (PI.):  A  game  played  by  two  parties  or 
sides  on  a  piece  of  ground  marked  off  into  a 
square  or  circle,  with  stations  fur  a  batter  and 
bowler,  and  three  goals  or'  stopping  places 
at  equal  distances  from  each  otlier  and  tlie 
batters  stati(tn.  The  object  of  the  Matter  is  to 
strike  the  ball  as  far  as  possible  away  with  a 
short  bat  held  in  one  liand,  so  as  to  be  al-le  to 
make  a  complete  circuit  of  the  ground,  passing 
through  eacli  goal,  or  as  far  as  any  one  of  the 
goals,  before  the  ball  is  returned  by  one  of  the 
fielders.  A  complete  circuit  of  the  ground 
made  at  once  count,s  a  run.  The  batter  is  out 
if  the  ball,  after  being  hit  by  him,  is  caught 
by  one  of  the  fielders,  or  if  he  is  struck  by  the 
ball  thrown  by  a  fielder  while  running  between 
any  of  the  goals. 

4.  A  rock-boring  tool  having  a  cylindrical 
form  and  indented  face. 

5.  A  plane  used  by  wheelwrights  for  round- 
ing off  t«nons. 

6.  One  who  goes  much  about;  a  man  of  the 
world.  Also,  a  dissipated  person  who  frequents 
many  low  resorts.     {^Colloq.) 

*  round'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  round  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  whispers. 

round'-hand,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  round,  a.,  and 
}iand.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  style  of  penmansliip  in  which  the 
letters  are  formed  round  and  full. 

2.  A  style  of  bowling  in  cricket  in  which 
the  arm  is  swung  round  more  or  less  horizon- 
tally ;    as     distinguished    from    underhand. 


B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  the  style  of  bowling 
desciibed  in  A.  '£. 

r6^nd'-h€ad,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  round,  ».,  and 

head.] 

A.  As  su'ostatitive : 

Enti.  Hist.  :  A  term  applied  by  the  Cavaliera, 
or  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  during  the  Civil 
War  of  1042,  to  tlie  Puritans  or  adherents  ol 
the  Parliamentary  parly,  fioni  their  wearing 
their  hair  cut  short,  while  the  Cavaliers 
allowe<l  their  hair  to  fall  on  to  theirshoulderb. 

"The  /ioundhtadt  he  rogarded  both  with  political 
anil  with  penonat  KTerBlon."— .l/uc(ii«/ay ;  Oitl.  £ng., 
ch.  IL 

B.  As  adj. :  Pcrtaininc:  or  belonging  to  the 
Parliamentiiry  party  in  the  Civil  Wiir. 

"  Anlina1«d  bf  the  Roundhead  aiiixii,"— Stacaulay  : 
But  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

ri$iind'-head-ed,  a.      [Eng.  round,  a.,  and 
headed.  ] 

I.  Having  around  head  or  top;  &&,  around- 
headed  arch. 

*  2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Round- 
heads or  Parliamenttrians. 

"  Tlie  rouudheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall." 

ScoU  :  Itokeby.  T.  90; 

*  3.  Obstinate,  strong,  perverse. 

"  Alarry  who  thou  wout.  to  make  a  shrew  to  shroud 
thee  from  the  atornis  rotindheaded  opinion,  that 
sways  aM  tlie  wurh).  iiiny  let  fall  on  thee.  —Rowley:  A 
Match  at  MidnigM,  ill.  L 

r6iind'-h^se,  s.    [Eng.  round.,  a.,  and  house.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  watch-house,  a  station- 
house,  a  lock-up. 

"  I  was  three  times  Id  therDuttdAou4«."— F(>or«  :  Tkt 
Minor,  i.  L 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  small  deck  above  the  level  of  the 
quarter-deck  or  spar-deck,  as  the  case  may  be, 
at  the  after  end  of  the  vessel ;  a  poop.  Some- 
times termed  the  coach. 

(2)  An  erection  abiift  the  mainmast  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  officers  or  crew  of  a 
vessel. 

2.  Bail,  :  A  circular  house  with  stalls  for 
locomotives  around  a  turn-table. 

roiind'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Round  (1),  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Round,  roundish  ;  nearly 
round. 

"  A  flexile  sallow,  entreiich'd, 
Rounding,  capacious  of  the  Juicy  hord." 

miipB :  Cider,  U. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  making  round, 
n.  Technimlly : 

1.  Bookbind. :  The  process  of  giving  a  con- 
vex shai>e  to  the  back  of  a  book,  hollowing  tlie 
fore  edge  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Naut. :  A  service  (q.v.). 

rounding-adze,  s.  A  kind  of  adze  with 
a  curvt'd  blade. 

rounding-gauge,  s. 

Hat-making  :  A  tool  for  cutting  hat-brime. 

rounding-Jack,  s.  A  stand  on  which  a 
hat  is  fixed  to  have  its  brim  trimmed  to  shape 
and  size. 

roundlng-machlne,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  macliine  for  giving  a  circular 
form  to  the  he.itis  of  casks. 

rounding-plane,  s. 

Carp. :  A  tool  which  is  a  connecting-link 
between  the  tools  of  the  carpenter  and  those 
of  the  turner.  It  has  a  plane-bit  which  is 
presented  taugentially  to  the  circumference 
of  the  circular-hole,  so  that  the  wood  enters 
in  a  rough  octagonal  form  and  leaves  it 
rounded,  being  rotated  as  it  passes  there- 
through. By  this,  or  similar  means,  the 
handles  of  umbrellas,  hoes,  rnkes,  iiitchfoiks, 
and  brooms  are  made  ;  as  well  as  rtniiid  otllco- 
rulers,  chair  and  ladder-rounds,  and  many 
articles  of  similar  shape. 

rounding- tool.  s. 

1.  Forging:  A  top  or  bottom  tool  with  a 
semi-cylindrical  groove  formiuj^  a  swjge  for 
rounding  a  rod,  the  Ht*;m  of  a  bolt,  &c. 

2.  Saddlery :  A  tool  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
jaws  with  conesponding,  semi-cylin-irical 
notches,  which  form,  hhen  closed,  a  scries  of 
circular  openings  of  varying  si:^cs,  tlirough 
whii'h  leather  stiaps  are  parsed  to  be  rounded. 


*6il»  b^;  po^t,  jdrfrl;  cat.  ^ell,  choms,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophcn,  exist,    ph  =  C 
^ian.  -tian  =  sli^n.    -tion.  -sion  =  sbtm ;  -tlon*  -^ion  =  ^^""     -oioos.  -tioos,  -sioos  =^  alius,   -ble,  -did*  <&c.  =  b^l.  d^L 
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roundish— rout 


r^iizid'-ish,  a,    [Eiig.  rmind^  a. ;  -ish.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Soinewlkit  round,  nearly 
rouiKl,  appioacbing  to  rouuduesa. 

"  It  Is  not  every  eiunll  crnck  that  CRii  mnke  such  a 
receiver,  as  is  ul  &  roundish  fltfure,  uuli^s  to  our  ex- 
per  1  111  e  II  tk  " — B  oy  ^e'. 

2.  Bot, :  Orbicular,  a  little  inclining  to  be 
oblong,  as  the  leaf  of  Mentha  rotundijolia, 

roundish- deltoid,  a. 

Bot :  Between  orbicuhtr  and  deltoid. 

r6und'*ish-neS3,  s.  [Eng.  roundish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  beiiiy  roundisli. 

roiiii'-dle»  s.    [Roundel.] 

*round'-let,  s,  [O.  Fr.  Toundelet]  A  little 
circle ;  a  roundel. 

"  Made  them  to  aeem  like  rotmdUti  that  axUe 
By  astouecaat  into  a  s.Uiiiiling  brnuk." 

Viayton  :  Barons  War$,  vL 

r6und'-l3^,  adv.     [Eng.  round,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  round,  cHcular,  or  spherical  form. 

2.  Openly,  jilainly,  straightforwardly ;  in 
plain  words. 

■■'J'ell  1119  so.  Toundl]/  and  Bharply*"— C-  BroTitit 
Jane  Kyre.  ch.  xxvii. 

•3.  Without  much  ceremony. 
"  ilap  what  hap  may.  I'll  round/ j/  go  about  her." 
Shakeip. :  Taming  ctf  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

i.  Briskly,  quickly. 

5.  Completely,  to  the  purpose,  vigorously. 
In  earnest. 

"  By  the  nmss,  I  was  called  any  thing ;  and  I  would 
have  done  any  thing.  Indeed,  aad  rowtdli/  too." — 
ShttKesp.  :  2  lienry  IV.,  ill.  2. 

r^nd'-ness,  *  rounde-nesse,  s.     [Eng. 

round,  a ;  -/lesa.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  round,  cir- 
cular, spherical,  globular,  or  cylindrical ; 
circularity,  spliericity,  rotundity. 

"Mould  it  to  the  roundness  of  the  mouud." 

Mason :  £ngliah  tiarden,  U. 

2.  Smoothness,  fulness. 

"  The  whole  periud  and  compaes  of  thlfl  speech  was 
deliglit-ome  for  the  roundness,  and  giave  for  the 
B  tr  i  ui  ge  n  eaa . " — A>e 'lae  r . 

3.  Plainness,  openness,  boldness,  frank- 
ness :  as,  the  rmmdness  of  an  assertion. 

round'-ridge,  v.t.  [Eng.  round,  a.,  and 
Tidgt;.] 

Agric:  To  form  into  round  ridges  by 
ploughing. 

t^und -rd'b-in,  s.  [Fr.  roJid  =  round,  and 
rubaii  =  a  ribbun.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  petition,  remonstrance,  or 
protest  signed  in  such  a  way  tliat  no  name 
heads  the  list,  the  signatures  being  placed  in 
a  ring  or  circle.  It  was  first  adopted  by 
French  officers  in  signing  petitions  or  state- 
ments of  grievances  to  their  superiors. 

"  The  members  of  the  Royal  C'oiomisalon  aent  to  Sir 
George  Gr^y  a  sort  of  roundrobin." —Uaily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  ■J4.  1886. 

*2.  Old  Cost.:  A  narrow  ruff  about  the 
doublet-collar, 

3.  A  small  pancake.    (Prou.) 

*  4.  A  blasphemous  name  given  to  the 
saeiamental  wafer. 

"  Certain  fond  talkers  .  .  .  Invent  and  apply  to  thla 
most  holy  Biicrauieut  names  of  doBilteftua  reproach, 
aa  to  call  it  Jack-in-tlie-Box  and  Ilound-robi?i." — 
Covordale .-   Works,  L  4:26. 

•  round' -ure.s.     [Fr.  rovdeur,  from  rond  = 

round  (q.v.).J    Ciicumference,  circle,  enclo- 
sure, round. 

*'  Tia  nut  the  roiindure  of  your  old-faced  walls 
Cau  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war." 

Shnkesp.  :  King  John,  IL  L 

•  round'-Jr,  a.    [Eng.  round,  a.  ;  -y.]    Round. 

"  Her  roundy  sweetly  swellUig  lips.' 

Siditey :  Arcadia.iVI. 

roup  (I),  s.    [Roup,  w.) 

1.  A  cry,  a  shout. 

2.  A  sale  of  goods  by  auction  ;  an  auction. 

"  Sometimes  the  roup  became  so  noisy  that  men 
and  wiimen  had  to  be  forcibly  ejected,"— -St.  James's 
Oazette,  Sept.  8.  1888. 

3.  Hoarseness. 

II  Articles  of  roup:  The  conditions  under 
which  property  is  put  up  for  sale  by  auction. 
{Hcotch. ) 

roup  (2),  s.  [Scotch  roup,  roup  —  hoarseness.] 
A  disease  of  poultry,  consisting  of  a  boil  or 
tumoiu'  on  the  rump. 

roup,  v.i.  &  t.     [AS.  hrdpaii;  Icel.  hrdpa  =  to 
cry.]    [Roop.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  cry,  to  shout 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  expose  to  sale  by  auction  ;  to  sell  by 
auction,    (iicott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi.) 

2.  To  sell  the  goods  otf  by  auction. 

roup'-et,  roUp'-it,  a.   [Roup  (l),  «.]    Hoarse. 

■■  Her  vuica  was  roiipit  and  hoarse.'' — Scott:  Heart 
qf  JJiU- Lothian,  oh.  xU 

rou'-rou,  s.    [Mexican.] 

Cabiuft-making :  A  furniture  wood  from 
some  unidentilied  tree. 

ro^^'-ant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  A]iplied  to  a  bird  in  the  attitude  of 
rising,  as  if  preparing  to  take  flight.  When 
applied  to  a  swan  it  is  understood  that  the 
wings  are  endorsed. 

roi^e  (1),  •  roUze, "  ruse,  *  rowse,  v.  i.  &  (. 

[tiw.  rusa  =  to  rush  ;  Ditu.  ruse;  A.ii.hreusaii.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  rush  out  of  a  covert.  (Applied  to 
beasts  of  chase.) 

"  This  hart  routed  and  stale  away." 

Chancer:  Dreame,  SBO. 

*  2.  To  exert  one's  self ;  to  start  forward. 

"  £ueaa  rousin<j  as  the  foe  cime  on." 

Fo}m:  :  Homer  ;  Jliad  XX.  836. 

*3.  To  be  excited  or  aroused  to  thought  or 
action. 

*  4,  To  stand  erect ;  to  stand  on  end. 

'■  My  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse." 

lihakesp. :  Macbeth,  T.  ft. 

*  5.  To  rise  ;  to  get  up. 

"  Night'a  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rowse." 

hhukesp. :  Macbeth,  lil.  2. 

6.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose ;  to  wake 
up. 

"  [They]  buckled  on  their  shiuing  arms  with  haste. 
Troy  roua'd  as  soon."    I'ope  :  Uovier;  Iliad  viii,  70. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  stir  one's  self  to  exertion  or 
action  ;  to  bestir  one's  self. 

"  Jiouse  thee,  man.* 

S/iakesp. :  Hvmeo  S  Juliet,  ilL  S. 

C.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  stai'tle  or  drive  from  a  covert  or  lair. 

"  If  they  wolde  vse  but  a  few«  noiuhre  of  houndea, 
onely  to  harborowe  or  rouse  the  game."  — i7^o<; 
Oovernovr,  bk.  i,  ch.  xviiL 

*2.  To  raise,  to  erect. 

"  Being  mounted  and  both  routed  In  their  aeata." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  JV.,  iv.  L 

3.  To  excite  to  tliuught  or  action  fiom  a 
state  of  idk-ness,  languor,  or  inattention. 

"  Rousing  each  caitiff  to  hla  task  of  care." 

:icott :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  vl.  1. 

*4.  To  put  into  commotion  ;  to  agitate,  to 
shake. 

"  To  route  her  ordered  locks." 

Ovid  UnglUhed  (1701).  !>.  40. 

6.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose. 

"  Shall  we  roiwe  the  night-owl  lu  a  catch?" 

:ihakcsp.  :  Twelfth  JUi^ht,  ii.  8. 

r^9eC2),  V.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A'(tu(. :  To  pull  together,  upon  a  cable,  &c., 
without  the  assistance  of  mechanical  power. 

rouse-about  block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  snatch-block  of  large  size. 

r^^e  (1),  s.  [Rouse  (1),  v.]  A  signal  or  call 
to  awake ;  the  reveill6. 

"  At  Ave  on  Sunday  morning  the  rouec  was  sounded, 
breakfast  at  seven,  and  church  parade  at  eight."— C'itj/ 
Press,  Sept.  30.  1885. 

*  rif^se  (2),  •  r^^^e,  s.  [Sw.  rus  =  a  drunken 
fit,  drunkenness,  rusa  — to  fuddle  ;  Dan.  ruus 
=  intoxication  ;  Dut.  roes  =  drunkenness  ; 
Ger.  raiisck;  prob.  connected  with  Icel.  hrosa 
=  to  praise ;  and  so  with  rouse  (J),  s.,  and 
roose  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  drinking  bout ;  a  carouse,  a  carousal. 

"  And  we  will  have  a  rouse  in  each  of  them,  anon, 
for  hold  Britons."— J?t^./onson.-  Silent  Woman,  iii.  2. 

2.  A  full  glass  of  liquor ;  a  bumper  in 
honour  of  a  toast.    {Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  3.) 

rouse  (3),  s.    [Roose,  s.] 

*  r6viSGt  * TOiiZOt  adiK  [Rouse  (1),  v.]  Straight. 

*■  You  should  have  come  out  in  choler  rouze  upon  the 
stage."— /JitAe  qf  Duckingham :  TJte  Rehearsal,  p.  36. 

ro^f'-er,  s.     [Eng.  rouse  (1),  v, ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinnry  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  ronses. 

"  In  rushed  the  rousers  of  the  deer." 

Scott:  Olenfinlau 

2.  Anything  very  great  or  startling.   {:slang.) 

3.  Brew. :  A  stiiTer  in  the  hop-copper  of  a 
brewery. 


roii^'-mg,  jt.  par.  Si.  a.  [Roust;  (1),  t».J 
A.  As  pr.  par.  &  a.  :  (bee  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  power  to  rouse,  awaken,  or  ex- 
cite ;  txcitiug.     (JSlang.) 

2.  Very  great ;  startling,  exciting.    (Slang.) 

"  In  posscsMlon  uf  a  rvusing  inde."—Stem§ ; 
Triitiam  tihandy,  vL  109, 

ro^'-ing-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  rousing;  -ly.]  In 
a  rousing  mauuer  ;  so  as  to  rouse;  excitingly, 
violently. 

rdus-sette',  «.    (Fr.,  dimin.  from  roMa:=  red.) 

Zool.  :  Fteropus  vulgaris,  from  Mauritius 
and  Bcjurbon  ;  probably  occurring  in  Mada- 
gascar and  Africa.  A  frugivoious  bat,  about 
nino  inches  long,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  three 
feet ;  general  colour  rusty  red,  whence  itv 
popular  name. 

r^ust,  v.t  or  t.     [Rust,  v.] 

roust,  roost,  rost,  s.  [Icel.  rost  =  a  cur- 
rent.] A  torrent  occasioned  by  a  tide  ;  the 
turbulent  part  of  a  channel  or  firth  caused  by 
the  meeting  of  rapid  tides.    (Scotch.) 

ro^St'-a'-bo^t,  s.  [Prob  for  rood,  and  about ; 
cf.  rooster.]  A  labourer  on  board  a  steamer ; 
a  lazy,  idle  vagabond  ;  a  loafer. 

"  Ridicule  of  scuffing  and  incredulous  canal  boat 
captains  and  roustabouts."— Scribner' a  Mayatint, 
March,  18&0,  p,  6C0. 

roiist'-;^,  a.    [Roust,  v.]    Rusty.    (Scotch.) 

Toht  (1),  *  route,  •  rowt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  route  = 
a  rout,  a  deleat  ...  a  troop  or  multitude  of 
men  or  beasts  ...  a  way,  a  street,  a  course  ; 
prop,  something  broken,  from  Lat.  rupta,  fern, 
of  ruptus,  pa,  par.  ot  rumpo  =  to  break  ;  Ital. 
rotta;  Sp.  rota=.&  rout,  a  defeat;  Dut.  rot; 
M.  H.  Ger.  rote,  rotte ;  Ger.  rotte;  Dan.  rode. 
The  word  is  thus  the  same  as  route  (q.v.),J 
L  Ordiiiai-y  Language : 

I.  The  utter  defeat  of  an  army  or  body  of 
troops  ;  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  troops 
thus  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

"  To  these,  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  those." 
J'ope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xiit  aMk 

•2.  An  uproar,  a  brawl,  a  tumult. 

"  Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  11.  8. 
•  3.  A  company  of  persons ;  a  concourse,  and 
generally  a  rabble  or  multitude;  a  tumultuous, 
disorderly,  or  clamorous  crowd. 

"  To  swear  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow." 

T/iontson  :  Castle  qf  Indolence,  IL  15. 

4.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening 
party. 

"  She  is  the  foundress  ot  those  assembltea  called 
routs." — Dr.  Wharton:  Ranelagh  Housit, 

5.  Noise,  tunuilt,  uproar. 

"  WhU«  the  winds  without  kept  wbiatllnK  rout,' 
Blackie  :  Lays  of  Highlands,  p.  80. 

II,  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  a 


ingduwn  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  ( 

of  way  ;  and  make  some  advioicea  towards  it."— £facA^ 

stone:  Comment.,  bk,  iv,,  ch.  2. 

1[*(1)  The  rout:  The  rabble,  the  common 
multitude. 

"  After  me  the  rout  la  coming." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrev,  lit  3. 

(2)  To  put  to  the  rout :  To  rout. 

rout-cake,    s.     A  rich,  sweet  cake  for 

evening  jiarties. 

rout-seat,  s.    A  light  form  or  seat  foi 
evening  parties. 

roiit  (2).  8.    [Icel.  rota.]    The  Brent  Goose, 
Anser  bernicla. 

roiit  (3),  "  rowt,  s.    (Rout  (2),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  bellowing. 

2.  A  roar  ;  a  loud  noise. 

roiit  (1).  v.t.  &  i.     [Rout  (1),  8.} 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  break  the  ranks  of,  and  throw  Into 
disorder  ;  to  defeat  utterly  and  put  to  flight. 

"  Turn  back  the  roitted  and  forbid  the  flight." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  vi.  100. 

2.  To  drive  or  chase  away  ;  to  expel. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  assemble  in  a  noisy  or 
riotous  crowd. 

"  The  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and  ,  .  .  slew 
him."— fi./C'.>n.-  Henry  VIL,  p.  66. 

ro^t  (2),  rowte,  v.i.    [Icei.  rauta.]    To  roar  ; 
to  bellow,  as  cattle.    (Scotch.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  w^lf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try. 


;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
Syrian,    ce.  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  lew* 


rout— row 


405f) 


r6^t  (3),  rowt-yn,  v.i.    [A.S.  hruUm  ;  Icel. 
kTjdia,  rj6ia,]    To  aiiore. 

"  Cite  he  rouloih,  for  hU  hede  mtBliiy." 

Chaucfr:  C.  T.,S.M2. 

T^ht  (i\  v.t.  &  i.    [A  variant  of  root  (2),  v. 

(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitiire : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  turn  up  with  the  snout, 
as  swine  ;  to  root^ 

"  Snouted  wild-boarB.  routirt^  tender  com." 

KeaU :  Urutjpnion. 

II.  Tech. :  To  deepen ;  to  scoop  out ;  to  out 
or  (Jig  out,  as  mouldings,  the  spaces  betvecn 
and  around  block-letters,  bookbinders'  stamps 
Ac.     [Router.] 

B.  Intraiis.:  To  root  in  the  ground. 

"  From  trampling  cattle,  and  tlie  routing  swine." 
JCdwiiriU:  Sonyiet  44. 

H  1.  To  ro^tt  out : 

(1)  To  search  thoroughly,  and  generally  to 
find. 

(2)  To  cause  to  turn  out ;  to  drive  out, 

'■  He  was  routed  out  tig>%ln,  but  got  to  ground  lii  a 
rabbit  Uoie."— Field.  Jiui.  23.  1885. 

2.  To  rout  up :  To  hunt  up. 

"  Tbev  had  been  roitting  up  a  queer-looking  orea' 
tnTe."— Field,  Feb.  27,  18S6. 

rdute,  '  rate,  s.     [Fr.  To^Ue,     The  same  word 
as  rout  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 

*1.  A  crowd. 

"  Of  wominen  many  a  route 
Say  that  I  have  the  moate  steaiidiat  wUe," 

CTiattcer:  C.   T.,  0.424. 

2.  The  course,  way,  or  road  travelled,  or  to 
be  travtUed  ;  a  inarch,  a  course. 

If  A  route  is  chosen  only  by  those  who 
go  to  a  considerable  distance ;  file  road  may 
be  chosen  for  the  sliortcst  distance ;  the  route 
and  road  are  pursued  in  their  beaten  track ; 
the  course  is  often  chosen  in  the  unbeaten 
track  ;  an  army  or  a  company  go  a  certain 
nytitet  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  a 
certiiin  (mtrse  over  tields. 

^  To  get  the  route  : 

Mil. :  To  receive  orders  to  march  or  quit 
one  station  for  another. 

r^t'-er,  s.    [Eng.  rout  (4),  V. ;  -en] 

Joinery:  A  sash-plane  made  like  a  spoke- 
shave,  to  work  on  circular  sashes. 

router-gauge,  5.  A  gauge  with  a  stem 
and  adjustable  fence,  and  provided  witli  a 
tooth  like  a  naiTow  chisel,  adapted  to  cut  a 
groove  in  wood  or  brass,  for  the  purpose  of 
inlaying. 

router-plane,  s.  A  plane  having  a  broad 
Buiface,  carrying  in  its  centre  one  of  the  cut- 
ters belonging  to  the  plough.  It  is  used  for 
levelling  the  bottoms  of  cavities.  Tlie  stock 
must  be  more  than  twice  the  width  of  the 
recess,  and  the  projection  of  the  iron  deter- 
mines the  depth.  The  sides  of  tiie  cavity  are 
prepared  beforehand  by  the  chisel  and  mallet, 
the  saw,  or  the  cutting-gauge. 

router-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  cutting- 
point  on  each  side  of  the  blade,  adapted  to  cut 
into  thf,  wood,  and  a  less  prominent  router- 
tooth  to  remove  the  chip  between  the  marks 
or  kerfs  made  by  the  cutters. 

ro^tb,  rd^th,  a.  &  s.     [Wei.  rhwth  =large, 
capacious.] 
A-  As  adj. :  Plentiful,  abundant.     (Scotch.) 
B.  As  suhst. :  Plenty,  abundance. 
"  I  trow  there  was  routh  o'  company."— Axrft ;  Antl- 
qu'iry,  ch.  xl. 

*routhe-les,  a.    [Ruthless.] 

ri^th'-ie,  a.    [RouTH.]    Plentiful,  abundant. 

*  rou'-ti-er  (final  r  silent),  s.  [Fr.  route  =  a 
road.]  One  of  a  class  of  military  advnturers 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  hired  themseUes 
to  the  highest  l)idder.  So  called  from  being 
always  on  the  route  or  road. 

*  rou-tin'-a-ry,  a.     [  Bug.    routin(e) ;   'ary.  ] 

Pertaining'to  or  involving  routine. 

rdu-tine',  s.  [Fr.  =  a  small  path,  diinin.  of 
route  =  a  route  (q.v.).] 

1,  A  round  of  business,  pleasure,  or  ainosi'- 
ments,  daily  or  customarily  followed  ;  a  coin  si- 
of  business  or  olhcial  duties  regularly  pursued. 

2,  Any  regular  habit  or  practice  adhered  to 
from  mere  force  of  habit. 

"  Ho  has  certain  set  forms  and  routine)  of  apeech."— 
Butler  :  Remains,  ii.  212. 

P^t'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Root  (4),  v.] 


routlng-tooI,  s. 

Metall. :  A  revnlving  tool  used  for  scooping 
out  metal.  Use<i  in  nigging  nut  the  spacrs 
between  and  around  block -letters  an<i  book- 
binders" stamps,  also  in  deepening  the  "whit*?" 
spaces  in  stt..eotypi.' and  zincogniphic  plates, 
and  broad  spaces  in  the  lettering  of  doorplates. 

"  roUf-isll, «.  [Kng.  rmit  (1),  s.  ;  'ish.]  Dis- 
orderly, riotous. 

•'A  routith  asseuibly  of  sorry  ciiXiena.'*— North : 
Examen,  p.  a3. 

•  roUt'-ous,  a.  [Eng.  rotrf  (1),  8. ;  -ous.]  In 
mauner  of  a  rout. 

"  roiit'-oiis-ly,  (ulv.  [Eng.  roidous  :  -Zj/.]  In 
a  rontons  manner  ;  with  that  violation  oflaw 
called  a  Rout. 

rdux  (xsilent),  3.  [Fr.  rowj;  beurre  =  reddish- 
brown  butter.]  A  material  composed  of 
melted  butter  and  flour,  used  to  thicken  soups 
aud  gravies. 

rove  (1),  V.  i.  &  (.  [Allied  to  reave  and  rob  ; 
cf.  Dut.  rooveti  —  io  rob;  Dan.  rove;  Sw. 
rdfva  =  to  rob  ;  Icel.  raja,  rdpa  =  to  wander.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wander,  to  ramble,  to  roam ;  to  go, 
move,  or  pass  without  certain  direction  or 
object. 

"Otill  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wild." 

Uyron  :  To  Edward  Noel  Long,  Etq. 

2.  To  have  rambling  thonghts;  to  wander 
mentally,  to  rave,  to  be  light-headed ;  hence 
to  be  in  high  spirits,  to  be  full  of  frolic. 
(Scotch.) 

"I  wish  she  binna  roving."— Scott :  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  Ch.  XXT. 

*  3.  To  shoot  an  arrow  with  an  elevation,  not 
point-blank  ;  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  rovers. 
tROVER,  t  (2).] 

"  With  daily  shew  of  courteous,  kind  behaviour, 
Even  at  the  marke  white  of  his  hart  she  roved." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  V.  v.  86. 

*  4.  Hence,  to  aim,  to  direct  a  look,  &c. 

"  She  ro'Td  at  me  wltli  glauncing  eye." 

Spender:  Shephear da  Calender :  Aug. 

B,  Tratisitive : 

1.  To  roam,  wander,  or  ramble  over  or 
through. 

"  Rnving  the  field,  I  chttuced 
A  Roodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold." 

MUtan  :  P.  L..  Ix.  676. 

*2.  To  shoot  at  rovers. 

3.  To  plough  into  ridges  by  turning  one 
furrow  upon  another.    (A-iaer.) 

rove  (2),  v.i.     [Allied  to  reeve  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  draw  through  an  eye  or  aperture  ;  to 
bring,  as  wool  or  cotton,  into  that  fitrm  which 
it  receives  before  beint;  spun  into  thread;  to 
card  into  flakes,  as  wool,  &c.  ;  to  slub. 

2.  To  draw  out  into  thread  ;  to  ravel :  as, 
To  rove  a  stocking. 

rove-beetle,  s. 

1.  (Sing.):  Any  of  the  larger  StaphylinidEB, 
as  Oc'jpus  olens. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  Brachelytra  in  general. 

rove  (1),  s.     [Rove  (2),  v.] 

1,  Boat -building :  A  small  copper  ring  or 
washer,  upon  which  the  end  of  a  nail  is 
clinched  on  the  inside  of  a  boat. 

2.  Spinning:  A  sliver  of  wool  or  cotton, 
slightly  compacted  by  twisting.     [Roving,  2.] 

"rove   (2),  s.      [Rove  (1),   v.]     A  roving  or 
rambling  about. 

"  In  thy  nocturnal  rove,  one  moment  halt .' 

rounff:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  676. 

rov'-er,   *  rovare,    s.     [Dut.    roover,  ft-om 
rooven  =  to  rob.]     [Rovk  (1),  v.] 

•^  1.  A  robber,  a  pirate,  a  freebooter. 

■'  The  best  men  of  ye  cytfe  by  thyse  ryotouB  iteraones 
were  spoyled  aud  robbid  ;  and  by  the  rouers  also  of  ye 
aee."—Fab}/an:  Chrotiffde.  p.  350. 

2.  One  who  roves,  rambles,  or  roams  about ; 
a  wanderer. 

3.  A  fickle  or  inconstant  person. 

*  4,  A  kind  of  strong,  heavy  arrow,  shot  at 
an  elevation,  generally  of  45°. 

"  Hero  bo  of  all  sorts,  fliKhta.  rovers,  and  butt- 
shafts.  "--/Jt-n  Jotuon  :  Cunlhiii'a  /levels,  V.  A. 

•5.  An  archer.     (Ben  Jonson.) 

*  6.  A  mark  on  a  target. 

7.  In  croquet  a  ball  which  has  passed 
through  all  the  lioops,  and  hit  the  stick  oppo- 
site to  the  starting-post.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  player  whose  ball  is  in  this 
position. 


•  If  (1)  To  run  at  rovers:  To  run  wild,  Of 
without  restmint. 

*  (2)  To  shoot  at  rovers  : 

Archery :  To  shoot  at  a  target  or  mark  with 
an  elevation,  not  at  i>oint-blank  ;  to  shoot  an 
arrow  at  a  distant  object,  not  at  tlie  butt  which 
was  nearer;  hence,  tig.,  to  shoot  at  random, 
or  without  any  particular  aim. 

"  You  prat«ud  to  shooto  nt  the  hatt«,  yoa  aftoof  (iult« 
at  the  rovern,  and  cleane  from  the  tnarka"— Cratimcr ; 
Artswer  to  darJiHcr,  p.  63. 

*  roV-er-^,  s.    [Eng.  rove  (1) ;  -try.]     Piracy, 

freebooting. 

"Their  manifold  robberies  aud  rovtriM." — P.  Bot' 
land:  CurTUlen,  tl.  205. 

rov'-ing  (I),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Rove  (1),  v.] 
roving-shot,  s.    A  stmy  or  randon\  shot, 

rov'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  o.    [Rovb  (-j),  v.] 
A.  A  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

Cotton-ma  >tu/acture : 

1.  The  same  as  Rove  (2),  «. 

2.  A  process  intervening  between  carding 
and  spinning,  in  which  a  number  of  slivers 
from  the  carding-machine,  contained  in  separ- 
ate cans,  are  associated  by  being  conducted 
between  pairs  of  rollers,  and  then  between 
other  successive  pairs,  by  which  the  com- 
bined aliver  is  reduced  and  elongateri  ;  tho 
sliver,  as  it  issues  from  the  last  pair  of  rollers, 
being  brought  to  the  condilion  of  a  rove  by 
being  slightly  twisted  by  mechiuiical  means. 

roving-frame,  roving- maoblne,  t. 

A  machine  in  which  the  process  of  roving  la 
effected.     [Rovino,  C.  2.] 

rovlng-head,  s.    A  roviug-frame  used  iu 

the  worsted  manufacture. 
roving- macMne,  s.    [Rovino-frame.] 
roving-plate,  a.     A  piece  of  iron  or  steel 

plate  which  is  held  to  the  top  of  a  grindstone 

with  its  edge  inclined  at  a  small  angle,  for  the 

purpose  of  smoothing  its  surface. 

roving-reel,  s.  A  contnvance  for  measur- 
ing the  length  of  a  roving,  sliver,  or  hank  of 
yarn. 

"rov'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  roving  (I);  -ly.l 
In  a  roving,  wandering,  or  rambling  manner. 

•■  God  has  Hctually  been  pleased  to  discover  by  super- 
natural revehitlou  fwhiit.  I>y  rejiBon.  without  it,  ho  ciiil 
either  uot  at  all,  or  but  roeinplg  guess  at."— fioj/Ze; 
Works,  V.  522. 

•roV-ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  roving  (1);  -nesa.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  roving. 

row  (1),  "raw,  *rewe,  *rowe,  a.     [A.8. 

rati),  rdwe.] 

1,  A  series  of  persons  or  things  set  in  or 
arranged  in  a  continued  line ;  a  line,  a  rauk,  a 
tile.    (^Spenser:  Raines  o/ Rome,  xxx.) 

2.  Specif. :  A  number  of  houses  standing 
together  in  a  line. 

"  3.  A  line  of  writing.    (Chaucer.) 

^  In  raws: 

But. :  In  lines  or  series,  which  are  not 
necessarily  opposite.  Tlie  number  of  these 
rows  is  often  indicated  as  bifarious  =  in  two 
rows,  trifarious  =  in  three  rows,  &c. 

rov-culture,  s. 

Agric  :  That  method  of  culture  in  which 
the  crops,  as  wheat,  are  sown  in  drills. 

row  (2),  s.  [Row  (2),  v.]  An  excursion  or  trip 
taken  in  a  row-boat. 

row  (3),  8.     [Roll,  s.] 

1.  A  roll,  a  list. 

2.  A  roll  of  bread. 

rdttr  (4),  8.  [Put  for  roi(se=  dmnkennesa,  up- 
roar ;  for  the  loss  of  the  s  cf.  pea,  cherry, 
sherry.  &.C.]  A  riotous  noise ;  a  uuisy  dis- 
turbance ;  a  quarrel,  a  tumult,  a  commotion. 

t  r6w(l),  v.t.  [Row  (1),  s.  To  set,  dispose,  or 
arr.mge  in  a  row  or  line  ;  to  set  or  stud  with 
a  number  of  things  ranged  in  a  line. 

row  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  r^HJdTt  =  to  row.  to 
sail,  eogu.  with  Lut  roeijen;  Icel.  roa;  Sw. 
ro  ;  Dan.  roe  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ruejen.]    [Rudder.] 

A.  Tran.ntive : 

1.  To  impel,  as  a  boat,  along  the  surface  of 
water  by  means  of  oars. 


b^  hS^;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat.  jell,  chorus,  9*»in,  toenail ;  go.  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-otan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -^lon  =  zhun.   -cioos*  -tlous.  -slous  =  shus.   -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d?!. 
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2.  To  tniDsport  by  rowing  in  a  boat. 
B,  Intiujisitive  : 

1,  To  labour  with  an  oar  or  oars. 

"Tbt3  sullors  ship  tlielr  oara,  an<I  cease  to  rovt." 
Drsfden  :  OfUt;  Mctamorphtum  ^ 

2.  To  be  moved  by  meaos  of  oars. 

"A  galley  .  .  .  roved  np  to  tbe  flae-shlii."— JfJcU«.- 

Ditect^ry  of  Initio. 

H  (1)  Row  dry:  An  order  given  to  the  oars- 
men Ui  row  in  sucli  a  manner  as  not  to  splash 
the  water. 

(2)  Rowed  of  all :  An  order  to  cease  pulling 
and  lay  in  the  oars. 

row-boat,  s.    A  boat  propelled  by  rowing. 

"  Then  eiicli  took  bow  aud  bolts  in  hand, 
Tbetr  roa-ttoat  laimchd  aud  lenpt  to  land.' 

Scott :  Lord  of  Vie  Itlet.  Iti.  li 

row  Iock«  s.    [Rowlock.] 
row-port»  s. 

Naut.  (Fl):  Small  port«  near  the  water's  edge 
for  the  sweeps  or  large  oars,  whereby  a  vessel 
is  rowed  during  a  calm. 

row  (3),  v.i.    (Roll.]    To  roll,  to  revolve. 

"I  truat  l>owla  will  row  rl«ht  though  they  we  awee 
ajee  e'eaov»."—Sci}il :  Jiob  Roy.  ch.  xxvi. 

ro^  (4),  v.t.  [Row  (4),  s.]  To  involve  in  a 
row  ;  to  abuse,  to  scold. 

*  row,  a.     [RODQH.] 

•  row'-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  row  (2),  v.  ;  -ahU.^ 
Capable  of  being  rowed  over  or  upon. 

"That  long  bHrreu  fen 
Once  rowattle."     Ben  Junson     Horace ;  Art  <tf  Poetrie, 

r^^-an,  ro'-an,  s.  [Sw.  rdnn;  Dan.  ron; 
Ct  Lat.  Oriius.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot. :  Tlte  Rowan-tree  (q.v.), 
"  How  clung  the  rowan  to  the  rock." 

.icotc :  J/armion,  IL    (Introd.) 

rowan-tree,  s.  The  Mountain  Ash  (q.v.). 

ro'-wa-nab,5.  [Hind,  rawannah.)  A  permit 
or  passport.    {East  Indies.) 

r<J^-d,e-d6Tfr,  s.    [Rowdydow.] 

r<S^'-dy,  5.  &  a.    [From  Row,  (4),  s.J 

A.  Assubst. :  A  noisy,  rough  fellow ;  a  rough. 

"  A  drunken,  gambling,  cut-throat  rowdy."— C. 
Simjslei/  ■  Tu)o  I'eart  Ago,  ch.  x, 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Rough,  riotous,  blackguardly,  ruffianly. 

■'  Lejvning  with  rowdy  grace  on  the  bar. "—Scri&ner'« 
Muffitzine,  alMch,  1S79.  p.  6S4, 

2.  Coarsely  showy  ;  flashy,  gaudy. 

T6^-Ap-d6^,  s.  (From  the  noise  of  the  beat 
of  a  drum.]    A  continuous  noise.    (Vulgar.) 

r<J\fe^-dy-d6\^-d^,  a.  [Rowdydow.]  Noisy, 
turbulent. 

r^J^-dy-ish,  a.  [Eng.  rowdy  ;  -ish.]  Charac- 
terized by  rowdyism  ;  rough. 

r<$T^-d^-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  rowdy;  -ism.]  The 
conduct  or  behaviour  of  a  rowdy  or  rough ; 
ruffianism. 

"  That  contingent  of  rowdyistn  which  aWella  every 
large  CTOwd."— Daily  Telegraph.  Feb,  9,  1886. 

•r6\^-el.  *r<R*r'-ell,  s.  [Fr.  rouelle,  from 
Low  Lat.  rotfUa,  dimin.  from  rota  =  a  wheel.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  ring,  circle,  or  wheel ; 
specif.  : 

(1)  Tlie  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  formed  with 
sharp  points. 

"  Lord  Marinion  tamed,  well  was  his  need  I 
And  dashed  the  rowels  lu  bla  steed." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vIL  It 

(2)  The  flat  ring  in  a  horse's  bit. 

"The  iron  roweltt  into  frothy  fome  he  bitt." 

Spemer:  F.  <^.,  I.  vlL  37. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fnrr.  :  A  roll  of  hriir,  silk,  or  leather, 
corresponding  to  a  seton  in  surgery. 

2.  Agric.  :  The  spiked  wheel  of  the  Nor- 
wegian harrow  and  otlier  soil  pulverizers. 

rowel-head,  s.  The  axis  on  which  the 
rowel  turns.    (Shnkesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  \.  1.) 

r<J\^'-el,  v.t.     [RoWEL,  8.] 

Farr. :  To  insert  a  rowel  in. 

"  liouM-l  the  horse  in  the  chest." — Mortimer:  Bin- 
bttnUrj/. 

rtf^-el  ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Rowel,  v.] 
roweling-needle,  s. 

Farr. :  An  instrument  used  in  farriery  to 
insert  a  rowel  through  the  skin  of  a  horse. 


roweling- scissors,  s. 

Farr. :  An  instrument  used  in  inserting 
iiiwtls  in  the  flesh  of  horses. 

rS^-en^  rd^'-^  row-lngs,   rough- 

lugs,  s.    [Pfob,  fruni  Mid.  Eng.  row  =.  rough.] 

1.  A  stubble-fleld  left  uuploughed  till  after 
Michuehnas  or  thereabout,  and  fui-nishing  a 
certain  amount  of  herbage. 

"Turn  your  cows,  that  give  milk,  into  your  roireni 
tUl  aiiow  comes." — Jiorlimer  :  Buabandry. 

2.  Aftermath  ;  the  second  crop  of  hay  cut 
ofl"  the  same  ground  in  one  year. 

"  The  rowen  gra.<(»e  afterwards  comineth  up  ho  thicke 
ami  high  lor  piisture  and  (ori-age."  —  i*.  ItoHand : 
I'liriU;  Lk.  xviii,  ch.  ixviii. 

row'-er,  s.  [Eng.  row  (2),  v. ;  -«*.]  One  who 
rows  ;  one  who  manages  a  boat  with  oars. 

"Of  the  unhappy  rouxrs  some  were  crimimils  who 
had  been  Justly  condemned  to  a  life  of  hardabip  aud 
danger."— *acauiay ,-  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

row-et,  row-ett.  s.    [Rowen.] 

r6i^l,  rowle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful) 

Nauticai  : 

1.  The  sheave  of  a  whip-tackle. 

2.  A  light  ciaue,  foiiuerly  used  in  dis- 
charging c;irgo. 

Ro^'-ley,  s.     [Seedef.] 

'iejig.  :  A  parish  in  Staffordshire,  three  miles 
S.  K.  of  Dudley,  containing  the  Rowley  Hills. 

Rowley-rag,  s. 

Gfi){. :  Prismatic  and  columnar  basalt  in  the 
Rowley  Hills.     [Ragstone.] 

*  r<J^'-lit,  s.     [Fr.  roulette.]    A  small  wheel. 

row-lock  (pron.  rul'-lock),  «.  [Eng.  row 
(2),  v.,  and  lock.] 

Naut.  :  A  crotch  or  notch  on  the  gunwale 
of  a  boat,  against  which  the  oar  works  in 
rowing.  Various  devices  are  used  :  (1)  Two 
short  pegs  or  posts  rising  from  the  gunwale  ; 

(2)  an  iron  stirrup  pivoted  in  the  gunwa\,e  ; 

(3)  an  iron  pin  in  the  gunwale,  and  the  oar 
fastened  to  it  by  a  thong ;  (4)  a  pin  in  the 
gunwale  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  oar ; 
(5)  a  notch  in  the  gunwale. 

row'-l3?-p6w-ly,  s.    [Rollypolly.J 

*  rd^n,  •  rowne,  v.t.  or  i.    [Roun.} 

*  ro^^'-er,  5.  (Eng.  rown ;  -er.]  One  who 
whispers  ;  a  whisperer.    (Fox:  Actes,  p.  605.) 

r<fftrte,  v.i.    [Rout  (2),  v.] 

r<$\^th,  s.  &  a.     [Routh.] 

Rox'-hurgh,  s.  [\  southern  county  of  Scot- 
land, adjoining  Northumberland,  and  the 
title  of  a  dukedom.  John  Ker,  the  third 
duke  (1740-1S04),  was  a  noted  bibliophile, 
and  the  binding  known  as  Roxburgh-style 
was  so  named  because  tirst  employed  in  his 
library.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Roxburgh-Style,  s. 

Bookbinding :  A  style  of  binding  consisting 
of  a  plain  leather  (generally  morocco)  back, 
with  tlie  lettering  in  gold  high  up,  plain  cloth 
or  marbled  paper  sides,  the  top  of  the  book 
gilt-edged,  but  the  fore-edge  and  tail  left 
white,  ami  trimmed,  not  cut. 

rox-burgh'-i-a,  5.  [Named  after  Win.  Rox- 
burgh, M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Garden,  1793  to  1S14.] 

Bot. :  The  sole  genus  of  Roxburgh iacese 
(q.v.),  with  four  species  from  India.  Tlie 
stems  area  hundred  fathoms  long.  The  roots, 
prepared  with  limewater,  are  candied  by  the 
Hindoos,  but  their  flavour  is  insipid. 

r6x-burgh-i-a'-9e-BB.  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat. 
roxburghi(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecB.] 

Bot.  :  Roxburghworts  ;  an  order  of  Dictyo- 
gens.  Twining  siirubs  with  tuberous  roots  (?), 
reticulated  and  coiiaceous  leaves,  with  pri- 
mary ribs  coimected  by  secondary  veins. 
Perianth  large,  petalnid,  in  four  divisions. 
Stamens  four;  ovary  superior,  one-celled,  with 
two  many-seeded  placentie  from  the  base  of 
the  pericarp,  which  is  one-celled,  two-valved. 
One  genus,  with  four  species,  from  India. 

rox -burgh- wort,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  roxlnirglUM), 

and  Eng.  won.) 
Bot.  (PL):  Tlie  Roxburgh iaceip.    (Lindley.) 


*  r6^,  a.    [RovAL.] 


*  ro^,  s.    (Fr.  roi.J    A  king. 

r6^-al,  *roi-al,  'roy-all,  *re-al, 
•  ri-al.  *  rl-all,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  real,  roial, 
(Fr.  royal),  from  Lat.  regalis  —  regal  (q.v,).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king;  pertaining, 
or  attached  to  the  crown  ;  regal. 

"The  royal  blood  of  Frituce.' 
Sfuike^. :  Allt  iVeil  that  iVidj  Well.  U.  L 

2.  Established,  founded,  or  maintained  by 
the  king  or  the  crown.     [Reoius.] 

3.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  king;  kingly, 
princely.    (Skukesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1.) 

4.  Noble,  generous,  illustrious. 

"  How  dotli  tliat  royal  merchout.  guod  Autonlot" 
S/takesp  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ilL  1. 

•  5.  Noble,  magnificent. 

"Our  royal,  good,  and  gallaot  Bhlp." 

Sftaketp.  :  Tempett,  T. 

6.  Applied  to  a  stag  having  antlers  with 
twelve  tines. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language, 
*  1.  A  rial  (q.v,)". 

2.  One  of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head ;  • 
royal  antler  (q.v.). 

3.  A  royal  stag. 

"  lu  the  time  Intervening  from  the  sixth  year  of  bb 
existem'e,  the  stag  destined  to  he  a  royal  has  a  coa- 
spicuuusly  good  head." — Fietd,  Jan.  9,  IBS& 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  mast  and  sail  next  above  the 
top-gallant. 

"  We  were  under  royals  at  four  o'clock  lu  the  atter* 
UOQu.'— Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  IS.  18S6- 

2.  Ordn. :  A  small  mortar. 

3.  Paper:  A  size  of  drawing  and  writing 
paper,  measuiiug  23^  x  12  inches,  and  weigh- 
ing according  to  quality.  Often  used  adjec- 
tively  :  as,  royal  octavo,  royal  quarto. 

U  The  Royals : 

Mil. :  The  name  given  to  the  first  regiment 
of  foot  in  the  British  Army,  now  called  the 
Royal  Scots,  aud  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
rei,'ular  troops  in  Europe. 

Royal  Academy,  s.  An  English  society 
to  promote  the  arts  uf  painting,  sculpture, 
and  engraving.  In  1765,  a  charter  waa 
granted  to  "The  Incorporated  8ncji-ty  of 
Artists."  Dissensions  almost  immediately 
arose,  its  moie  eminent  members  withdr&w, 
and  on  Dec.  10,  1768,  obtained  from  the  king 
a  charter  for  the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Ai"ts,  in 
London,"  now  known  as  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  first  exhibition  of  their  paintings  took 
place  at  Son.erset  House,  in  17S0.  In  1834 
the  Society  was  removed  to  the  National 
Gallery,  then  just  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
[Academician,  Academy.] 

Royal  Academy  of  Music:  A  society  founded 
in  1823,  which  gave  its  first  concert  in  1828, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1830. 

royal-antler,  s.  The  third  branch  of  the 
horn  of  a  deer. 

royal-arch,  s.     A  degree  in  freemasonry. 

royal-arms,  arms-royal,  s.  pi. 

Her. :  The  peisonal  arms  borne  by  the  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  of  a  country,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  they  bear  in  theii 
juiblie  capacity,  namely,  the  arms  of  the 
country  over  which  they  rule. 

royal-assent,  5.    [Assent,  s,  B.] 

Royal  Astronomical  Society,  s.    A 

society  for  astronoiiiical  reseaich,  wliich  was 
founded  in  London  iu  1S20,  and  received  its 
charter  in  1831. 

royal-bay,  s. 

Bot. :  Laurus  nobilis  or  indica. 

royal-blue,  5.  A  deep -coloured  and  beau- 
tiful smalt,  and  also  a  vitreous  pigment,  piin- 
cipally  used  in  painting  on  glass  and  enamel- 
ling, in  which  uses  it  is  very  permanent ;  but 
in  water  and  oil  its  beauty  soon  decays,  as  is 
no  uneoninmn  ease  with  other  vitrified  pig- 
ments. It  is  not  in  other  respects  an  eligible 
pigment,  being,  notwithstanding  its  beautiful 
appearance,  very  inferior  to  other  cobalt  blues 

royal  bounty,  s.  A  fund  from  whicli 
money  is  granted  to  female  relatives  of  ofiicers 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  on  duty. 

royal-burgh,  s.    [Burgh.] 


£kte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wdre»  W9l^  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  ~  a ;  q.u  =  kw* 


royalet— rub 
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royal- 0hartei%  «.  A  charter  gmuted  by 
the  sovereign,  auJ  conveying  certain  rights 
and  privileges  to  the  stibjei*t-s,  as  a  charter 
gninteil  to  borout,'hs  and  municipal  bodies,  to 
universities  and  colleges,  or  to  colonies  and 
foreign  possessions. 

Royal  Family:.  5.  The  family  of  the 
sovereign,  specif,  the  Sovereign,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royul.  With  regard 
to  the  other  princes  and  princesses,  the  term 
Ruyal  Family  has  two  meanings.  In  the  wider 
one  it  comprehends  all  those  who  are  by  any 
possibility  inheritable  to  the  crown.  In  the 
narrower  one  it  is  limited  to  those  who  are 
within  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity  to  the 
reigning  prince,  and  to  wliom  therefore  the 
law  pays  extraordinary  respect.  (Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  4.)    (EngUeh.) 

royal-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Osmuuda. 

royal'flsh,  s.    [Fisn-ROYAL.1 

royal'glass,  s.     Painted  glass. 

royal-grant,  s.  a  grant  of  letters  patent 
from  the  crown. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  s.  [Hu- 
mane. ) 

Royal  Institution,  s.  An  institution 
founded  in  London  by  Count  Rumford,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  otliers,  March  9,  17ti9,  and 
incorporated  Jan.  13,  1800.  It  is  designed  to 
diffuse  knowledge,  to  facilitate  the  general 
introduction  of  mechanical  inventions,  and 
teach  by  lectures  and  experiments  the  apiili- 
cation  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life.  It  has,  as  a  rule,  had  for  its  lecturers 
gome  of  the  first  scientific  men  of  the  age. 

royal-mantle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Anticlea 
tinuata. 

royal-mast.  s. 

Naut. :  The  fourth  mast  from  the  deck;  a 
royal. 

•  royal-merchant,  s.  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  merchants  who  founded  principali- 
ties which  their  descendants  enjoyed,  as  the 
GriniJildi  of  Venice,  the  Medici  of  Florence, 
&c.  ;  also  applied  to  one  who  managed  the 
mercantile  atfiiirs  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

royal-mines,  s.  pi.  Mines  of  gold  and 
silver. 

royal-oak,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  oak  in  Boscobel  Wood  in 

which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  taken  shelter 

after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  hence  a  frequent 

public-house  sign. 

•2.  Astron.  :  Robur  Carolinuin.    {Halley.) 

Royal    Observatory,  s.      [Observa- 

TORY,  %.] 

*  royal-rich,  a.  Rich  as  a  king  ;  rich  or 
gorgeous  enough  for  a  king. 

Royal  Society,  s.  A  society  for  prose- 
cuting research  in  general  and  physico-mathe- 
matical  science  in  particular,  founded  in 
London  in  1600.  In  1045,  a  few  friends,  in- 
cluding Drs.  Wilkins  and  Wallis,  established 
a  scientific  club  in  the  metropolis,  which 
maint:iined  a  chequered  and  intermittent 
existence  sometimes  in  London  at  others  in 
Oxford,  till  at  length  being  revived  at  tlie 
Restoration  it  became  the  parent  of  the  Royal 
Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  club,  held 
Nov.  28,  1060,  the  formation  of  a  new  society 
was  resolved  on,  and  its  scope  and  constitution 
defined.  Its  first  public  action  took  place  on 
Dec.  5,  1660.  and  the  members,  in  166*2,  ob- 
tained a  charter,  and  were  incorporated  as  the 
Royal  Society.  Charles  II.  flattered  himself 
that  he  was  its  founder,  and  among  the  nami's 
of  its  fellows  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Jaraes  II.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
elected  a  ftdlowin  Jan.,  1672,  admitted  in  Feb., 
Id72,  and  in  1703  became  president.  The  first 
number  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  re- 
curding  the  work  of  the  society,  appeared  on 
Mari:li  6,  1665.  After  ISOO  tlie  annual  volume 
took  the  place  of  occasional  numbers.  In 
1709,  a  bequest  from  Sir  Godfrey  Copley  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Copley  gold  medal, 
and  a  donation  from  Count  Rumford,  in  1796, 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Rumford 
gold  and  silver  medals.  Two  more  medals 
were  established  by  George  IV.  in  1825.  Tlie 
Linnaean  Society  branched  off  from  it  in  178S, 
the  Geological  Society  in  1807,  and  the  Royal 


Astronomical  Society  in  1820.  For  a  consider- 
able time  tho  number  of  the  membei-s  stood 
at  600;  latterly,  however,  only  fifteen  mem- 
bers have  been  annually  elected,  so  that  the 
number  of  fellows  will  in  u  few  years  be  re- 
duced below  000.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  Roman  Academy,  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  was  the  first  of  the  kind  established, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris  not 
having  arisen  till  1666. 

^  (1)  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh :  A 
Scotch  society  of  a  similar  type,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1783,  having  been  developed 
from  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
commenced  in  1739. 

(2)  Royal  Society  of  Literature:  A  society 
founded  under  the  patron-ige  of  George  IV.  in 
1823,  and  chartered  in  1S26.  It  awards  gold 
medals. 

royal -standard,  s.    [Standard.) 

royal-tiger,  s.    [Tioer.] 

royal-yard,  s. 

Naut. :  The  fourth  yard  from  the  deck,  on 
which  the  royal  is  set. 

*  r^-al-et,  "  roy'-o-let.  s.  [A  dimin. 
from  royal  (q.v.).J  A  petty  king  or  sovereign ; 
a  kinglet. 

"  There  were  .  .  .  two  other  royaUU,  as  only  kings 
by  hU  leave."— Fuller :  Church  Bitt..  II.  iv.  10. 

*  r6^-al-ism,  5.  [Fr.  royalisme.]  The  prin- 
ciples'or  causa  of  royalty;  attachment  to  a 
royal  government. 

ro^-al-iat,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  royaliste.] 

A.'  As  suhst.  :  An  adherent  or  supporter  of 
monarchical  government ;  specif,  applied  to  : 

(1)  An  adherent  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles 
II.  in  the  Civil  War,  as  opposed  to  a  Round- 
head (q.v.). 

"  Hia  maleaty  and  sU  royalistt  must  uecessarlly 
yeeld,  that  the  jjorta.  fort*,  navy,  auimuuition.  armea, 
and  revenues  thuaselded  on  by  the  parliameut,  though 
hl3  majestle's  \n  point  of  possession,  yet  are  not  his, 
but  the  klugdomea  in  point  of  right  and  interest"— 
Prgnne :  Sovereign  Poicer  of  Parliament,  pt.  ii..  p.  12. 

(2)  An  adherent  of  the  Bourbon  family  after 
the  French  Revolution. 

B,  As  adj. :  Supporting  monarchical  govern- 
ment ;  belonging  to  the  Royalists. 

*  ro^-gl-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  royal ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  royal. 

'■  Ere  you  were  quceu,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III^  L  & 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  bear  royal  sway. 

"  If  long  he  look  to  rule  and  royaUie." 

Sylvester:  Magnificence,  7». 

rSy -aX-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  roya/;  -fy.l  In  a  royal 
manner  ;  like  a  king  ;  as  becomes  a  king. 

"  It  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed." 

Shakeip. :   Wi/iferi  Tale,  iv.  5. 

*  roy-alme,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  royaume.)  A  king- 
dom, a  realm  (q.v.). 

"  The  establisliement  and  coutinuacion  of  peace  and 
tranquilitie  iu  this  royatnie  for  euer." — Cdal :  Neuj 
Testament,  p.  s.     (Pref.f 

ro^-al-tj^,  •  roy-al-te,   "  roy-al-tle,  s, 

[0.  Fr.  rcidte,  rcialte,  royauUe  (Fr.  royaute), 
from  Lat.  regalitatem.  accus.  of  regaHtas^  from 
regalis  =  regal  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  state,  character,  or  dignity  of  a  king  ; 
the  condition  of  a  person  of  royal  rank. 

■•  Is  thl8  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king?" 

Shtikeep. :  2  Benry  r/.,  1  S. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  royal  birth  ;  royal 
extraction. 

"  By  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  ill-  3. 

3.  Deportment  beco?ning  or  befitting  a  king  ; 
kingly  character. 

'■  Fiillas  had  put  by. 
With  her  faire  rod.  UlyBses*  royaltu" 

Chapman  :  Homer;  Odyaey  xvl. 

4.  The  person  of  a  king;  majesty;  a  title 
applied  to  kings. 

"  Thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me." 

Shakesp.  .   King  John,  v.  2. 

5.  The  Sovereign,  or  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family  (the  absti-act  put  for  the  con- 
crete) :  as,  Royalty  was  present. 

6.  A  right  or  prerogative  of  a  sovereign  ; 
especially  a  signonige  due  to  a  king  fmm  a 
manor  of  which  he  is  lord. 

'■  With  the  property  were  connected  royaUte*."~- 
Macaiilay:  HLit.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

7.  A  tax  paid  to  the  crown  or  to  the  land- 
lord on  the  produce  of  a  mine. 


8.  A  tax  paid  to  a  person  who  holds  a  grant 
of  a  patent  from  the  crown  for  the  use  of  such 
patent ;  it  is  generally  at  a  certain  rate  for 
each  article  manufactured  ;  a  percentage  paid 
to  the  owner  of  an  article  for  its  use  ;  hence, 
a  percentage  of  profits  paid  to  an  author  for 
the  privilege  of  reprinting  his  works. 

"  Houses  which  not  only  |iald  no  royalty  t"  nuthon 
but  freely  availed  themwlvea  of  the  expencncr  and 
outlay  of  American  publishers  who  had  |<nld  rayalty. 
—Scribner'i  JJagaxine,  May,  1880.  ji.  188. 

"  9.  An  emblem  of  royalty. 

"  Did  give  him  that  sjuu©  royalty  he  wearm." 

Shakesp. .   1  Itenry  IV.,  It.  I. 

10.  A  royal  manor  ;  a  manor. 

■■  Some  extraordinary  takes  of  salmon  have  been 
secured  In  the  Avon  royalty  here  this  week."— /JaHjF 
Telegraph,  Feb.  6.  1B8S. 

U.  A  kingdom,  a  domain,  a  province,  a 
sphere. 

•  12.  The  area  occupied  by  a  royal  hurgh ; 
(p?.)  the  bounds  of  a  royal  burgh.    (Scotch^ 

ro^  e'-na,s.  [Named  after  Adrian  Van  Royen, 
on(.*e  Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden.l 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ebenace*.  Royena  ludda 
is  a  white-flowered  greenhouse  plant. 

r6^-le-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Forbes  Royle, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Saharunpore.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ballotidae.  The  leaves 
of  Roylea  elegans  are  used  in  India  as  a  bitter 
tonic  febrifuge. 

*  r6^lie  (I),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  rogner.]  To  bit«,  to 
gnaw. 

•r63^ne  (2),  v.i.  [Fr.  grogner.]  To  growl,  to 
mutter. 

'•  Yet  did  he  murmure  with  rebellious  sound. 
And  softly  royne  when  savage  cboler  can  redound." 
Spertser :  F.  ^,  V.  Ix.  38. 

•  r^^'-ish,  a-  [Er.  rogneux  —  mangy,  from 
ru^/ie —  mange,  scab,  from  L.at.  rubiginem, 
accus.  of  rubigo  =  rust.]  Mangy,  scurvy, 
paltry,  mean. 

'•  The  royniih  clown,  at  whom  Bo  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh." 

Shakesp.  :  As  i'ou  Like  A,  IL  & 

r6p'S'-ter,  s.    [Roister.] 

1.  A  roisterer. 

2.  A  drunken  spree  or  frolic 

*  r6^S'-ter-er,  s.     [Roisterer.) 

*r6^s'-ter-ous,  a.  [Eng.  royster;  -<m».) 
Unruly,  revelling. 

"  The  roysterous  >  oung  dog»."—CarlyU :  Patt  * 
Present,  bk.  U.,  ch.  xv. 

R6^8'-t6n,s.     [Seedef.] 

i;?og.  :  A  market  town  partly  in  Hertford- 
shire and  partly  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Boyston-crow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Corvus  comix,  long  considered  ft 
separate  species.     [Crow,  $.,  III.  2.  (li).] 

■•  Evidence  accumulated  during  many  years,  through 
the  observation  of  ornithologists  of  many  countries 
and  of  many  schools,  seems  at  last  to  compel  the  con 
elusion  that  no  speciflc  distinction  cin  be  iimhitjviued 
between  the  birds  long  known  scientiflctlly  as  Corvus 
cornne  and  Corvus  cornLr,  aud  in  English  aa  tlie  Black 
or  Carrion-Crow,  and  the  Gray,  Hooded,  or  Royston- 
Cro\c"—Tarrell :  Brit.  Birds  (ed.  <th),  11.  274. 

"  r^-te-let,  s.  [Fr.  Toitelet,  from  roi  =  a 
king.]    A  petty  king. 

"  Causing  the  American  royteUtt  to  turn  all  homa- 
gers to  that  king  and  the  crown  of  England,"— firyHn. 

•  ^65^t'-^8ll,  a.  [Perhaps  for  riotish  or  routwfc.] 

Wild,  irregular. 

"  No  weed  presumed  to  show  its  roytish  face." 

Btaumont :  Pyiclte,  p.  Sit, 

ro-zelle',  5.    [Roselle.] 

roz'-et,  s.     [Rosin.]    (Scotch.) 

riib,  •  rubbe,  v.t.  <fc  i.  [Gael,  mb  =  to  rub ; 
Ir.  &  Gael.  rubadh  =  a  rubbing;  Wei.  rhirbio 
=  to  rub;  r/ii('6  =  a  rub ;  Ir.  ruboir ;  Gael. 
rubair  =  a  rubber  ;  Dan,  rubbe  =  to  rub.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  lAinguage: 

1.  To  move  or  pass  along,  or  over  the  sur- 
face of.  with  pressure  or  friction  ;  to  apply 
friction  to. 

'■  She  rubs  her  hands.  ■■—SAat«»p. .   J/ac*«eA,  ».  L 

2.  To  clean  by  rubbing;  to  wipe. 

"  Rub  your  chain  with  crumbs." 

Shakesp.  :  Turet/th  A'iffht.  U.  & 

3.  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  friction ;  to 
chafe. 

•■  Some,  with  hiJldine  In  the  nocke  of  their  F)iafl« 
harde.  rub'>e  tho  skiime  of  their  Ane«v*."—Aicham 
Tox-iphilus,  bk.  11. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  5I1I11,  ben^ti:  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^pist.    pb  -  t 
-clan, -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon, -8loii  =  sbuii; -tlon, -slon  =  zbuii.    -clous, -tlona, -alonfl  =  Bbufl.   -ble, -die,  ic  =  b?l,  dpL 
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rub— rubble 


4.  To  spread  «  thin  coattng  or  coveriiiK  over 
the' surface  of;  to  smear. 

■•  Wh»t  would  uiHliB  on«  nuspect  thjt  they  ruA  the 
nwrbl.  »lth  It.  It  1.  »l»f"<^'."'f'„,'-''iSL 
mix)iiB.T  In  the  moriilug  than  »t  ulijht.  -AddUon . 
On  Haiy. 

•  5.  To  polish,  to  retouch,  to  touch  up. 
(Followed  by  over.) 

"Th.  whole  hmlne™  ot  our  redemption  Is.  to  "■» 
or«r  the  delMed  oopy  ol  the  creation,  to  reprint  Ood  » 
tmai;e  upon  the  bouI."— .SoitrA. 

»  6.  To  hinder,  to  cross,  to  obstruct,  to 
interfere  with.  , 

"  Tis  the  duke's  i.l.!n«ure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  kuowi 
Will  not  be  ni66<l  nor  stopped 

Shaketp. ;  Ltar,  11.  i 

•  7  To  touch  hard  ;  to  gall,  to  chafe ;  to 
fret  or  tease  with  gibes  or  sarcasms. 

•  He  who  before  he  wa.  espied,  was  afraid  after 
beinc  perceived,  win  naliauied.  now  being  hardly 
Sd'^ipo,;.  left  both  (ear  and  shame,  and  wae 
moved  to  anger."— .^Idnci/. 

II.  BuihUnri,  itc. ; 

1  To  polish  or  give  a  smooth  surface  to, 
as  a  stone,  by  erasing  the  tool  marks  by  the 
agency  of  a  pit-ce  of  grit-stone  with  sand  and 
water,  so  as  to  render  the  stone  less  liable  to 
be  aS'ected  by  the  atmosphere. 

2  To  smooth,  as  the  dipped  surface  of  a 
brick  with  a  piece  of  rough-grained  atone. 

B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  along  the  surface  of  a 
body  with  pressure  ;  to  grate. 

2.  To  fret,  to  chale,  to  make  a  friction. 

•'  ThU  last  allusion  gall'd  the  panther  more. 
Beeaose  Indeed  It  mSici  upon  the  sore. 

Drttden  :  Hind  i  Pa»rhfr,  ill.  isa 

•  3.  Boah :  To  incline  or  turn  in  towards 
the  jack. 

II  Fia  ■  To  move  or  pass  with  difflculty  ; 
to  get  along  with  difflculty.  (Followed  by 
aUmg,  on.  or  through):  as.  He  can  just  manage 
to  nib  along. 

1[  Things  are  rubbed  sometimes  for  pur- 
poses of  c-onvenience ;  but  they  are  chafetl, 
fretted,  and  galled  injuriously :  the  skin  is 
liable  to  chafe  from  any  violence  ;  leather  wiU 
fret  from  the  motion  of  a  carriage  ;  when  the 
skin  is  once  broken,  animals  ivill  become 
galled  by  a  continuance  of  the  friction. 

*[[  1.  To  riib  down : 

(1)  To  reduce  or  bring  to  smaller  dimensions 
by  rubbing  or  friction  ;  to  render  less  promi- 
nent. 

(2)  To  clean  by  rubbing ;  to  curry :  as.  To 
rub  doiun  a  horse. 

•  2.  To  rub  og:  To  go  off  in  a  hurry.  (On- 
tlermn  Instructed,  p.  351.) 

3.  To  rub  out :  To  remove  or  erase  by 
friction  :  as.  To  rub  out  marks. 

4.  To  ntb  wp  .* 

(1)  To  polish,  to  burnish. 

(2)  To  rouse  to  action ;  to  excite,  to  awaken. 

rub,  s.    [EuB,  K.l 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  rubbing  ;  friction  :  as, 
To  give  anything  a  rub  with  a  cloth. 

2.  Figuratively : 
(1)  That    which     impedes,     obstructs,    or 

renders  motion  difflcult ;  an  obstruction,  an 
impediment.  ..„  ^    ,..     , 

We  doubt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way." 

Slutkesp..   Ilenrj/  r.,ii.2. 

*  (2)  A  difficulty,  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  a 
pinch. 

(3)  An  nnevenness  of  surface  ;  an  inequality. 

"  To  sleep  I  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay.  there's  therub." 
"^    f  SliitMO.  ■  BamUt.  ill.  1. 

(4)  A  reverse,  a  hardship,  a  difflculty. 

'•  We  have  met  with  some  notible  rubs  alrea«Ty.  and 
what  are  yet  to  come  we  knew  not."— fiuHi/an  .■ 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  ii. 

(6)  A  sarcasm,  a  jibe,  a  taunt 
(6)  A  rub-stone  (q.v.). 
n.  TechnicaUy: 

1.  Bawls:  Inequality  of  ground  which 
iiinders  the  motion  of  the  bowl. 

2.  Cards:  The  same  as  Rubber  (q.v.). 

"'Can  you  one?'  inquired  the  old  la<ly.  'I  cftPj' 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Double,  single,  and  the  rub.' ' 
— Dickens:  Pirkuilck.  ch.  vi. 

rub-a-dulJ,  s.  The  sound  of  a  drum  when 
bi.'aten.    (From  the  sound.) 

rub-Iron,  s.  A  plate  on  a  carriage  or 
waggon-bed,  against    wliich    the    fore-wheel 


rubs  when  turning  short.  Called  wheel-guard 
plate  in  a  tleld-ai-tillery  carriage.  One  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  stock. 

rub-stone,  s.  A  stone,  usually  of  sand- 
stone, used  to  sharpen  instruments  ;  a  whet- 
stone ;  specif.,  the  Hat  stone  on  which  the 
currier's  knife  is  ground  to  an  edge. 


t  rfi-ba9e',  t  ru-bSase 

red, ' 


s.    [Lat.  TuUus  = 


Min.:  (1)  Rock-cry-stal  from  Brajil,  en- 
closing red  scales  of  hiematite  or  gothite ; 
(■2)  rock-crystal  whicli,  wlien  heated  and 
plunged  into  a  cool  coloured  solution,  be- 
comes flssu'-ed,  and  admits  the  red  cxilouring 
matter;  (3)  rubicelie  (q.v.);  (4)  Rose-quartz 
(q.v.). 
rii-ba'-to,  0.    [Ital.  =  stolen.] 

Music:  A  style  of  singing  or  playing  in 
which  some  of  the  notes  are  unduly  length- 
ened and  otliers  proportionately  contracted, 
so  tiiat  the  aggregate  value  of  the  bar  is 
maintained. 


•  rub'-bage  (ag  as  ig),  * rub-Wdge,  s. 

[Rubbish.] 
riibbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Erre,  ti.) 
rubbed-work,  s. 

Build. :  Brick-  or  stonework  smoothed  with 
stone  or  sand  and  water. 
rub'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  rub,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  One  who  or  that  which  rubs  ;  an  instru- 
ment used  in  rubbing  or  cleaning  ;  a  polisher  : 

(1)  One  who  rubs. 
•'  Mistress   Younglove,  the  grave   rtibbij  ot  your 

mistress'  toei--fl<iu«»'.  *  "«'•  ■'  Sanrnful  Laig. 

(2)  An  instrument  used  in  rubbing,  asacoarse 
towel  for  rubbing  the  body  after  bathing. 

"  The  servants  ...  lay     ^ 
The  ruiI.or».  and  the  bathing  sheete  dUplay. 

i>rj/d«n  ;  yuoenaZ.  sat.  a. 

(3)  A  coarse  file. 
"The  rough  or  coai-se  fllo.  K  large,  is  o»Ued  aruhbtr." 

— Mozon, 

(4)  A  whetstone  or  rub-stone. 

(5)  A  roll  of  cloth  charged  with  emery, 
rottenstone,  or  other  abradant  or  polishing 
material,  for  surfacing  plates. 

2  At  whist  and  some  other  games,  two 
games  out  of  three,  or  the  game  which  de- 
cides the  contest. 

"  The  rubbtr  ol  matches  hetween  the  two  tamoos 
running  men."— /la^^J/  Telegraph.  Sept  9.  1885. 

3.  An  inequality  or  nnevenness  of  ground  ; 
a  rub,  an  obstruction. 

4.  Hence,  obstruction,  difficulty,  hardship. 

5.  That  which  rubs  or  grates  on  the  feel- 
ings ;  a  rub,  a  sarcasm,  a  gibe,  a  taunt 

6  (PI  ) :  A  disease  in  sheep,  causing  great 
heat  and  itching.  Called  also  Scab,  Shab,  or 
Ray. 

7.  India-rubber  (q.v.). 

8.  Hence,  used  for  : 

fl)  An  overshoe  made  of  india-rubber.  (.Anur.) 
(•2)  A  small  block  or  piece  of  caoutchouc 

used  for  erasing  pencil  marks. 

(3)  An  india-rubber  tire  for  the  wheel  of  a 
cycle,  perambulator,  cab,  &c. 

(4)  The  ball  used  in  the  game  of  lacrosse. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball. 

"  He  secured  the  rubber  n«ain.  and  inade  a  second 
attempt  at  goal,  which  misBed."-«eiA  March  6,  1886. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Electricity : 

(1)  That  part  ot  an  electrical  machine  which 
rubs  against  the  cylinder  or  disc. 

(2)  The  moving  pad  or  piston  of  an  electro- 
phorus. 

2  ilfttsoTt. .-  A  board  or  block  used  in  grind- 
ing'or  polishing.  In  the  mouldings  of  st.me, 
an  iron  rubber  mounted  on  a  wooden  stock 
is  em  ployed  for  lillets.  beads,  and  astragals. 
These  rubbers  have  convex  or  concave  faces, 
according  to  the  required  contour  of  the  work. 
A  stone  or  wooden  block  covered  with  thick 
felt  is  used  for  polishing  stone  and  marble. 

3.  Naiif.  :  A  tool  for  flattening  down  the 
seams  in  sail-making. 

4.  Vehicles:  The  part  of  the  waggon-lock 
which  presses  against  the  wheels. 

rubber-cloth,  s. 

1.  Fabric  covered  with  caoutchouc 

2.  Caoutchouc  in  sheets 


rubber-file,  s.  A  heavy,  flsh-bellied  file, 
designated  by  weight,  wlucli  varies  from  four 
to  ttfteeu  pcninds.  Tljoy  are  of  square  or 
triangular  section,  and  iiaetl  for  coarse  work. 
When  they  have  three  flat  faces  and  one 
rounded,  they  are  known  as  half-thick  Hies. 

rubber-knife,  s,    A  rubber-saw  (q.v.). 

rubber-mould, .'. 

1.  A  flask  or  former  for  shaping  plastic 
rubber. 

2.  A  vulcanite  mould  for  shaping  plates  for 
artiflcial  dentures,  &C. 

rubber-sa-W,  s.    A  circular  knife  used 
in  cutting  india-rubber.     It  is  not  properly  a 
saw,  but  is  so  termed  in  the  trade.     It  is 
driven  at  high  speed,  and  kept  constantly 
wrt  hy  a  jet  or  spray  of  water. 
ruV-lier-ide,  rnb'-ber-ite,  pub'-'bep- 
6^d,  8.      Imitations    of    commercial    India 
rubber. 
"  rub'-bidge,  s.    [Rubbish.] 
rub'-Wng,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [RtJB,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  wiping  the  surface 
with  pressure. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  obtained  by  rubbing; 
specif.,  an  imi«ression  of  an  inscription  ob- 
tained by  rubbing. 

3.  The  process  of  straightening  the  wirei 
for  needles. 

rubblng-paunch,  s. 

Natl*. :  A  piece  of  wood  nailed  on  the  fora- 
side  of  a  mast  to  prevent  injury  to  the  latter 
by  yards  or  spars  in  raising  or  lowering. 

rubblng-post,  s.  A  post  set  up  for 
cattle  to  rub  themselves  against 

rubblng^stoue,  s. 

Bricklaying :  A  grit-stone,  which  is  placed 
upon  the  bricklayer's  bench,  and  upon  which 
stones  are  rubheil  smooth  after  being  dressed 
by  an  axe  to  a  shape  suitable  for  ganged  archea 


domes,  niches,  or  similar  work. 

rfib'-bisb,    •  rub'-bidge,    "rob-eux, 
*  rob-o'ws,  *  rub-bage,  *  rub-brlsn,  i. 

[O.  Fr.  •  robel,  pL  robcux  or  robeaux.] 

1.  Fragments  ;  pieces  broken  or  imperfect ; 
ruins  of  buildings. 

"A  fine  ruin  Is  one  thing,  and  a  hei>P  of  rubbish 
another."— Pope;  Bomer ;  Odi/sscg.     (Post.) 

2.  Waste  or  rejected  matter ;  anything  vile 
or  useless. 

3.  Confusion,  mingled  mass. 

"That  nohle  art  ot  political  lying  ought  not  to  Ue 
any  longer  in  rubbish  and  contusion,  .-Arbufhnot. 
History  of  John  Hull. 

4.  Nonsense  :  as.  That  is  all  rubbish. 

*  rubbisb-'walltng,  s.  [Robble-wobk.] 

rub'-bish-ing,   o.     [Eng.    rubbish;   -ing.] 
Trashy,  worthless,  rubbishy. 

"  It  was  a  good  army  bell  teut,  and  seetned  a  mlara 
to  lie  after  the  rubbishing  Uttle  impostor.  -Fxeld, 
April  4.  188S. 
rub'-bisb-3^,  a.     [Eng.  rubbish  ;  -y.] 

1.  Containing  rubbish ;  consisting  of  mb. 
bish. 

"Clearing  weedy.  nihbUhy  turf-lT.  P.  Eunltr: 
Oeological  Ksstiy.  p.  415, 

2.  "Trashy,  worthless. 

rub-ble,  s.    [Rubbish.] 

1.  Pieces  of  rough  stone  :  rabbish. 

"  pieces  ol  timber,  bars  ot  li-on.  massy  stones  fej. 
gether  with  all  the  rubble  and  atones  in  the  walls  ol 
Shat  great  and  glorious  pile.--flco.l  King:  Sermon. 
p.  20, 

2  Stones  of  irregular  shape  and  dimensions, 
broken  bricks.  Sic,  used  to  fill  up  behind  the 
face  courses  of  walls  or  in  coarse  masonry, 
also  masonry  of  such  stuff;  rubble-work. 

"We  lay  the  foundation  of  our  houses  with  rubbf 
up  to  the  level  ot  the  eartli."-»-.-i6i.«r-«  Magazine, 
Octoher.  1878,  p.  895, 

3  A  name  given  by  qnarrymen  to  the  upper 
fl-agmentary  and  decomposed  portion  of  a 
mass  of  stone. 

4  The  whole  of  the  bran  of  wheat  before  it 
is  s'orted  into  pollard,  bran,  Ac.    (Prov.) 

rubble-stone,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  KubHe-stones  owe  their  naine  to  their  being  rnbb^ 

-         n  by  the  water,  at  the  l.it  Kr  end  of  the  JelUjfe. 

-  :..  „  1 ...  a..H  .villi  ireat  precipitation.  — 


and  ', 

deviarting  - 
li'ooiiw'i''d- 


the  water,  at  me  i.ii  uei  c... ".  ....  --"t? 
a  huiTy  and  with  great  precipitotion.  . 


waggOU-ucu,    atjaiiiou      .........      —  ^ ^ ^ 

Bte.  jat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  fether;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  f'''' "f^^*'  !°;^^°*' 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  our.  rfile,  fuU;  try,  S^ian.    se,  oe  -  e ,  ey 
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mbble-wall,  $.  A  wall  imiit  of  nii.i.if- 
Work. 

rubble-work,  rabble-walling,  s. 

Mason. :  Masonry  in  which  stones  are  used 
in  the  rough,  without  being  dressed  to  size, 
unless  on  their  uxposed  faws. 

•  rub'-bl3^.  rt.  [Eug.  rubbl{e) : -Tf.]  Abounding 
in  small,  irregular  stones;  containing,  or  ol' 
the  nature  of  rubble. 

rU'be-SB,  s. pi.  [Lat.  rub(us),  fern. pi. adj. auff. 
•ece.] 

Bat.  :  A  tribe  of  Rosaceae.  Calyx  persist- 
ent, ebracteolate  ;  carp^ils  many  ;  ovules,  two 
in  each  carpel,  pendulous ;  fruit  of  one  or 
many  small  drupes. 

ru-be-dll-liy'-dric,  a.  [Lat.  r)tber=red, 
and  Eng.  anhydric]  Derived  from,  or  con- 
t^iiuing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  cyauogeu. 

rubeanbydric-aold,  s. 

Chevi. :  A  sulphydrate  of  cyanogen,  C2N2H4S2 
(Berzdiiis).  Prep:ired  by  passing  cyanogen 
gas  and  sulphydric  acid  into  alcohol.  It  is 
deposited  from  the  solution  in  yellow-red 
shining  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water ; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

•  rU-bed'-iu-OUS,  a.      [Lat.    mbedo,    genit. 

rubeiiinis  —  redness.]    Reddish. 

•  ru-be-fa'-9i-ent  (or  9  as  sh).  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
rnhefaciens,  pr.  par.  of  viibcfacio  =.  to  nmke 
red  :  Tiibco  =  to  be  red,  and/acto  =  to  makts.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Making  red,  reddening. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  substance  for  external  application, 
causing  redness,  but  not  followed  by  blister. 
The  chief  are :  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia, 
compound  camphor  liniment,  mustard,  oil  of 
turpentine,  &c. 

ru-be-fSc'-tion,  s.  (From  Lat.  rubefactns, 
pa.  par.  of  •nibej'acio  =  to  make  ruddy.J  The 
production  of  a  red  colour  in  water.  In  fresh 
water  this  is  effected  by  Astasia  hceTnatodes,  a 
species  of  Daphne,  by  some  Naidina,  and  by 
Red  Snow  (q.v.).  In  salt  water  it  is  done  by 
Trichodesmum,  &c.    {GHffith  d  Henfrey.) 

•  ru'-be-lot,  5.  [Eng.  ruby ;  dimiu.  suflf.  -let.] 
A  little  ruby. 

ru-Del  -la,  s.    German  measles  or  rotbeln. 

rii'-bel-lane,  s.  [Lat.  rubell(us)  =  somewhat 
red  ;  sulf.  -a/ie  (iV/trt.).J 

Mui. :  An  altered  Biotite  (q.v.),  occurring  in 
an  altered  porphyvitic  dolerite  in  Bohemia. 

rik-belle'  (1),  s.     [Ger.,  from  reiben  =  to  mb.J 
Metitll. :   An  iron  plate  on  which  ores  are 
grovuid  to  test  them,  or  prepare  fur  test  by 
assay. 

ru-belle' (2),  5.  [Ger.  rubellan.]  A  red  colour 
in  enamelling. 

rubelle-enamel,  s.  A  process  in  which 
the  design,  after  having  been  worked  out  in 
relief  on  the  plate,  or  otherwise,  of  earthen- 
ware, is  covered  with  an  enamel  of  one  colour. 
Those  parts  of  the  design  where  the  layer  of 
this  enamel  is  thinnest  show  the  lightest 
colour,  while  those  where  the  impression  of 
the  design  has  been  deepest  apjiear  darkest. 

ru'-bel-lite,  s.  [Lat.  ru6e;/(ws)  =  reddish  ; 
sufT,  'ite  {Mill.).'} 

Min.  :  A  red  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.v.), 
occtirring  in  crystals  mostly  transparent  and 
containing  lithia. 

Ru'-bens,  5.  [Seedef]  A  celebrated  Flemish 
painter  (1577-1640). 

Rubens'  brown,  s.  A  pigment  still  in 
use  in  the  Netherlands  under  this  appellation. 
It  is  an  earth  of  a  lighter  colour,  moreochreous 
texture,  and  of  a  warmer  or  more  tawny  hue 
than  the  Vandyke  brown  of  the  London  shops. 
It  works  well  both  in  water  and  oil,  and  much 
resembles  the  brown  used  by  Teniers. 

ru-be'-6-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  ruber 
=  red.J 
Med. :  The  measles  (q.v.). 

r4'-be'-d-l6id,  a.  •  [Mod,  Lat.  rubeola;  -oid.] 
Resembling  rubeola  or  measles. 

rii'-ber-xte,  s.  [Lat.  ruber  =  red  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Mi7i.). 

Min. :  The  same  as  Cttpritb  (q.v.). 


riib-e-ryth'-r Jc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  mb(iaX  and 
Eng.  erythric]  Contained  in,  or  derived  from 
madder. 

ruberythrlo-aold«  9. 

Chem, :  CjgHaoOi'o-  A  yellow  substance  ex- 
isting in  madder  root,  and  extracted  by  a 
complii-ated  process  from  the  liltrato,  obtuiniMl 
when  the  decoction  of  madder  is  treated  with 
neutral  acetiUe  of  lead,  and  the  alizarin  pre- 
cipitate removed.  It  forms  yellow  prisms  of 
silky  lustre,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  By  boiling  with  dilute 
acids  ruborythric-acid  is  converted  into  ali- 
zarin and  glucose. 

"  ru-bes'-9en9e,  .s.  [Rubei^cent.]  A  growing 
or  bi.M:niiiiitg  rubescent;  the  state  of  being 
red ;  a  blush. 

*  ru-bes'-fent,  a.  [Lat.  rubescens,  pr.  par.  of 
nibcs'-o,  inrept.  from  rnbeo ^io  be  red;  rufeer 
=  red.]  Growing  or  becoming  red;  tendency 
to  redness. 

*  rA'-be-iis,  s.     [Lat.  =  red,  reddish.) 

Geomancy :  A  fignre  constellation-like,  re- 
presenting Mars  direct.  When  Mars  is 
retrograde  he  is  called  Pnella.    (Chaucer.) 

ru'-bi-a,  s.  [Lat,  =madder;  Tubeus-=.nd.] 
Bot  :  Madder  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rubi- 
acese,  or  a  genus  of  Galiiicea:.  Corolla  rotate, 
campanulate,  or  funnel-shaped,  four  to  live 
cleft,  stamens  four  or  five,  frtdt  a  two-lobed 
berry.  About  fifty  species  are  known,  chiefly 
from  temperate  regions.  One,  Rubiaperegriiia, 
a  plant  with  yellowish  flowei-s,  is  British. 
R.  tinctoria  is  ma<ld(;r.  From  R.  cordifalia, 
called  also  R.  Muiijista,  come  the  roots  called 
Munjeeth  (q.v.).  R.  sikkime nsis  yie\ds  a  dye. 
R.  Relboun  is  tlie  Madder  of  Chili.  The  roots 
of  R.  augjistissitna  are  also  highly  coloured. 
R.  noxa  is  said  to  be  poisonous.     [Madder.] 

r&-bi-a'-9e-S9,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  rubiia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  founded  by  Jussieu 
in  17S9.  Monopetalous  plants,  with  opposite 
leaves,  interpetiolar  stipules ;  stamens  in- 
sert-ed  in  the  tulie  of  the  corolla,  and  alter- 
nating with  its  lobes ;  ovary  inferior 
compound.  Lindley  separated  it  into  Gali- 
aceae  and  Ciiichonaceas  (q.v.).  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  recurs  to  the  old  arrangement. 

ru-bi-a9'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  rubiac(in);  -ic.]  De- 
rived from,  or  contaiinng  rubiacin. 

rublacic-acld.  s. 

Chem.  :  C3.2H9O17.  Produced,  according  to 
Schmick,  by  boiling  rnbiaciu  or  rubialin  with 
ferric  nitrate  or  chloride,  and  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  throws  down  impure  rubi- 
acic  acid.  It  is  purified  by  roprecipitation. 
The  acid  is  obtained  as  a  leinon-yellow  am'T- 
phons  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  reconverted  into  rubiacin  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

ru-bi-a9'-ill,s.  [Eng. rubiac(ece);  -in{Chem.).'] 
Ckem. :  C30H20O10.  Madder -orange.  A 
yellow  colouring  matter,  discovered  by  Runge 
in  madder  root.  Itcrj'stallizes  in  light  yellow 
plates  or  needles  having  a  strong  reddish- 
green  lustre,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  dis- 
solves in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow 
liquid,  and  in  alkalis  forming  purple  solutions. 
It  is  of  little  use  as  a  dye,  a  piece  of  mor- 
danted calico  being  scarcely  coloured  by  it. 

ru-bi-a-din,  s.     [Eng.  ruhiad^ijjyiTi.] 

Ckem.:  C16H14O5.  A  substance  produced, 
together  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  alkalis 
on  rubiacin.  It  crj'stallizes  in  yellow  needles 
or  rectangular  plates,  -which  are  .slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  a  yellow  solution,  and  aqueous  am- 
monia dissolves  it  at  the  boiling  heat  with 
blood-red  colour. 

ru-bl-id'-i-pin.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubia;  Eng. 
{a)dip(ose),  and  -in  (C/ieHt.).] 

Chem.:  C;k)H.j405  (?).  Oneof  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  fermentation  of  mailder  with 
er>'throzym.  After  the  removal  of  alizarin, 
rubiretin,  nibiafin,  &c.,  it  is  obtained,  along 
with  rubiagin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
solution  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
brown  fatty  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis,  the  latter  forming  a  blood-red  soapy 
liquid. 


ru-bi'-a-fin,  s.  [Mud.  Lat.  ru^ta;/coaaect, 

and  -in  {Cticm.).'] 

C/ieru. :  CjaHjtiOg  (?).  A  substance  isomeric 
with  rubiadin,  and  i)r<jduced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  rubian.  It  is  separated,  along  with 
verantin,  from  alizarin,  &c.,  by  the  action  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  from  verantin  by  boil- 
ing with  stannous  oxide.  It  crystallizea  from 
the  stannous  solution  in  yellow  shining  jdat-ea 
and  needles  which  behave  In  all  wapects  like 
rubiacin. 

ru-bi'-a-gin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  rubia;  g  con- 
nect., and  -m  (Chem.).] 

Ch^n. :  Produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
rubian,  and  separated  froin  rubiadipiu  by  cold 
alcohol.  It  is  obtained  as  yellow  granules  or 
grouped  needles,  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Alkalis  dissolve 
it  with  blood-red  colour,  and  neutral  acetut-- 
of  lead  throws  down  orange -colon  red  grains 
from  its  alcoholic  solution.  Formula  uncer- 
tain. 

ru'-bi-an,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  ruiji(a);  Eng.  BUff. 
■on.] 

Chem. ;  CogHjiOig.  A  glucoside,  discovered 
by  Schunck  in  madder  root  in  1S47.  It  yields, 
under  the  influence  of  acids,  alkalis,  or  madder 
ferment,  alizarin,  with  other  colouring  matters, 
and  glucose.  It  is  a  dry,  brittle,  amorjdious 
mass,  resembling  dried  varnish,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour  in  thin  layers,  very  soluble  in 
water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  instduhle 
in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  very  bittei-.  Heated 
above  130'  it  gives  olf  orange-red  vapours  ol 
alizarin.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  blood- 
red  colour. 

ru-bi-3.n'-ic»  a.  [Eng.  rubian;  -ic.]  Coa- 
tained  or  <lerived  from  rubian  (q.V.). 

rubianlc-acid,  s. 

Cli€m.  :  C2nH:ioOj4  (?).  Produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  rubian  in  contact  with  alkiilis, 
and  obtained  by  treating  rubian  with  baryta 
water,  collecting  the  barium  compound  formed, 
decomposing  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  recrystallizing  from  boiling  water.  It 
forms  lemon-yellow  silky  needles,  tastes  bitter, 
reddens  litmus,  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

ru-bi-SFil'-in,  s.     [Eng. -ntbian ;  -in.] 

Chem.  :  Cj.iHggOiB.  ObtJiined  by  boiling 
aqueous  rubian  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolving  out  alizarin,  &c.,  with  boiling 
alcohol  from  the  colouring  matters  produced, 
and  continuing  the  treatment  of  the  solid 
residue  with  l>oiling  alcohol,  fi-om  whence 
rubianin  crystallizea  in  lemon-yellow  coloured 
needles  with  silky  lustre,  moderately  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  very  slightly  in  alcohol. 

•  ru-bi-ble.  s.    [Ribiblr.] 

ru'-bi-can,  a.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  rubeo=  to  be 
red.]  A*  term  applied  to  a  horse  that  is  bay, 
sorrel,  or  V)lack,  with  a  light  gray  or  white 
upon  the  flanks,  but  so  that  this  gray  or  white 
is  not  predominant  there. 

*  ru'-bi-ca-tive,  s.  [Lat.  T^ibeo  =  to  be  red.] 
Tliat  which  produces  a  reddish  or  ruby  colour. 

ru'-bi-9elle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  rubiccllo, 
dimiu.  from  rubino  =  a  ruby.] 

Min.  :  Ajeweller's  name  for  a  yellowish  or 
orange-red  transparent  spinel  (q.v.). 

ru-bi-cMor'-lc.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubi(n),  and 
Gr.  xAwpos  (chloros).']  Contained  in,  or  derived 
from  Rubia  tinclornin. 

rubichloric-acld.  .s\ 

Ciicvi.  :  Ci4HieOy  (?).  An  acid  found  in  the 
root  and  leaves  of  Rubin  tinctorum,  and 
separated  from  an  aqu«ons  solution  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead  in  presence  of  ammonia.  It 
forms  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  mass, 
having  a  faint  nauseous  taste,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  converted  by 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  dark 
green  flocks  of  chlorarubiu. 

Ru-bi-con,  s.  [Lat.]  A  sjnall  stre-am  of  Italy, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  north  of 
Ariininnm.  It  formed  in  part  the  northern 
boundary  of  Italia  Propria,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  Roman  generals  were  forbidden  to 
pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  anned  force,  under 
dreadful  imprecations,  and  to  do  so  was  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
According  to  the   story,   Cffsar  crossed   the 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -«iou8,  -tioiia»  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Rubicon  with  liis  amiy  at  tlie  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  witli  Ponijify,  exclaiming,  "  Tlie 
die  is  cast!"  Hence  the  4)hiuse,  To  cross  (or 
pass)  the  Rubicon  =  to  tiike  a  decisive  8t<;p 
in  aTiy  enterprise.  Tlie  position  of  tUe  Rubi- 
con hits  not  been  clearly  ascertained ;  some 
identify  it  with  Finniesimo,  some  with  Lusa, 
and  others  with  Pisatello. 

rfi'-bi-oiind,  a.  [Lat.  ■rubicyndus,  icom 
ntbeo  =  to  be  red  ;  FY.  rjibiconde.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Inclining  to  redness,  ruddy. 
(Baid  especially  of  the  face) 

"And  this  way  turns  Ills  rtibiciciul,  round  face." 

LonQfeliow:  Ooldtin  Legend.  T. 

2.  Bot. :  Blushing,  rosy-red. 

rA-bi-ciind'-l -ty,  .■!.  [Eng.  rubicund;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rubicund. 

ru-bid-e -hy'-dran,  s.  [L&t.  rubidus  =  A&Tk 
red,  and  Gr.  vSoip  '(htulor)  =  water.] 

Chem. :  C28H320i4.  A  substance  produced  in 
the  preparation  of  mbianic  acid,  and  obtained 
as  a  reddish-yellow,  transparent,  bitter  gum, 
yielding  with  water  a  yellow  solution  from 
which  it  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic 
salt  except  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

rft'-bid-ine,  s.  [Lat.  rubid(us)  =  dark  red ; 
-ine  (Chem.).^ 

Chem. :  C11H17N.  An  organic  base  belong- 
ing to  the  pyriiline  series,  and  contained  with 
several  others  in  coal  tar.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  of  oily  consistence  and  faint  odour, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  h;i3  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'017,  and  boils  at  230". 
Its  salts  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  reddish 
tint  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

ru-bid'-X-um,  s.  [Lat.  ?-7/&irf«5  =  dark  red.] 
Chem. :  A  monad  metallic  element  belonging 
to  the  potassium  gi'oup,  discovered  by  Kirch- 
hofTand  Bunsen  in  1860.  Symbol  Rb ;  atomic 
weight,  85*i;  sp.  gr.  1*52.  It  has  been  de- 
tected in  mineral  waters,  in  several  lepidolites, 
and  in  the  ash  of  many  plants,  as  tobacco, 
tea,  and  coffee.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
saline  residue  in  the  preparation  of  lithia  from 
lepidolites,  by  adding  platinie  chloride,  and 
dissolving  out  the  potassium  compound  by 
repeated  boiling  with  water.  The  chloro- 
platinate  of  rubidium  is  reduced  with  hydro- 
gen, and  the  purified  chloride  of  rubidium, 
mixed  with  calcium  tartrate  and  soot,  is 
heated  in  a  furnace,  the  volatilised  metal  being 
collected  in  a  receiver  containing  mineral 
naphtha.  It  is  a  white  metal  with  silvery 
lustre,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  melting  at  38"5°. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
gray  film,  and  soon  takes  fire.  When  thrown  on 
water  it  takes  Are  even  more  readily  than  po- 
tassium, and  burns  with  a  flame  like  the  latter. 

rubldluxn-obloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  RbCl.  Obtained  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  hydrate  and  slowly  evapor- 
ating. It  foims  cubic  crystals  which  have  a 
vitreous  lustre,  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
anhydrous. 

rubidium-hydrate,  s. 

Chem. :  RltHO.  Formed  by  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  rubidium  with  barium  hydrate,  and 
evajiorating  the  filtrate  in  a  silver  retort.  It 
is  obtained  as  a  white  porous  mass,  which 
deliqtiesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  possesses  caustic 
properties  as  powerful  as  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium, and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

ru'-bied,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Ruby,  v.] 

•ru-bif  ic,  *ru-bif  ick,  a.  [Lat.  r^tbrr 
=■  red,  and  facto  —  to  make.]  Making  red; 
rubifacient. 

"  Whlla  the  several  apeciea  of  rays,  as  the  mbijlck, 
are  by  refraction  separated  one  from  auutber.  tliey 
retain  those  motions  proper  to  earfj."— Grew  ;  Cosmo. 
Sacra,  bk.  il..  ch.  IL 

*  rA-bi-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng,  rubify  ;  c  con- 
nective, and  snff.  -ation,]  The  act  of  making 
red ;  n}befaction. 


*ru'-bi-fomi,  a.    [Lat.  ritber  =  red,  andforma 
=  form.]     Having  the  form  of  red. 

"Of  those  mya,  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the 
rubiform  will  be  tbo  le-iat  refracted ;  aud  su  come  to 
the  aye  (u  the  directeat  lines."— iVew ton  .■  Opticks. 

•ru-bi'-fly,  v.t.      [Lat  rT/ber  =  red,  and /acio 
(pass.^o)  =  t-o  make.]    To  make  red. 

"White  wine  vinegar  ia  to  be  preferred  ...  If  It  be 
rubified  by  macernting  the  leaves  of  red  rosea  iu  it."— 
Vennar :  Via  liecta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  130. 


ru-biff'-in-ose»  a.  [Lat.  rubigo,  genit.  rw- 
higiiUs  =  rust.) 

Bot. :  Dull  red,  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
brown.  -Used  spec,  of  a  surface  covered  by 
glandular  hairs. 

rtl-big'-in-ou.s,  a.  [Rubiqinose.]  Exhibit- 
ing or  affected  by  rubigo  ;  rusty,  mildewed. 

ru-bi'-go,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Cnniomycetous 
Fungals.  Rubigo  ahiea  is  found  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves  of  decaying  alders. 

rik-bi-hy'-dran,  s.    [Rubidehydran.] 

Ch,em. :  C5(;H78035.  A  substance  formed  by 
treating  rubian  with  acid  carbonate  of  barium. 
It  is  a  brown-yellow  trans])arent  ghin,  with 
bitter  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

*ru'-bin,  s.     [Sp.]    A  ruby  (q. v.). 

'"Twixt  the  perles  and  rubint." 

Spmger  :  F.  V  .  II.  HI.  24. 

ru-bin-den'-ic,  a.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

rubindenic-acid»  s.    [Isamic-acid.] 

ru-bin'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  rubinique,  from  t  rubiiie  = 
a  metallic  preparation  of  a  ruby  colour.]  (See 
compound.) 

rubinic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  Rufocatechuic  acid.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  catechin  in  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  an<l  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  rubinic  acid  is  precipitated  in  red  non- 
crystalline flocks.  It  is  a  fugitive  substance 
and  blackens  during  the  washing  and  drying. 
It  combines  with  the  alkalis  to  form  salts. 

•"ru'-bi-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  rtibeus.]  Red,  ruddy, 
rubied. 

"  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  aud  r-Hfttius." 

Shiiketp. :  Ttcel/th  Ifight,  i.  *. 

ru-bl-ret'-in,  s.  [Eng.  rubi{an),  and  Gr. 
prjrivTj  (rhetine)  =  resin.] 

Chem. :  C7H6O2.  A  substance  obtained  as 
a  bye  product  in  the  preparation  of  rubian, 
and  also  produced  by  boiling  chlororubian 
with  alkalis.  It  forms  a  reddiah-brown  resin, 
melting  at  100' ;  dissrdves  sparingly  in  boiling 
water,  easily  in  alcohol,  also  in  alkalis,  and  in 
oil  of  vitriol  with  orange-red  colour.  It  does 
not  dye  mordanted  fabrics. 

ru'-big-lite,  s.  [After  Rubislaw,  Aberdeen, 
where  found.] 

Mill.  :  A  compact  granular  mineral  of  a 
dark-green  colour.  It  belongs  to  the  indefi- 
nite substances  classed  under  chlorite  (q.v.). 

ru-bi-t3,n'-iuc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rubi(a),  and 
Eng.  tannic]    (See  compound.) 

rubitannlc-acid,  s. 

Chem-. :  A  tannic  acid  extracted  &om  the 
leaves  of  Rubia  tinctorttm. 

rii'-ble,  s.    [Rouble.] 

•  ru'-bor,  s.    [Lat.]    Redness. 

"Arufior  of  bia  countenance. "—.Vorrt;  Examtn,  S68,- 

ru'-bric.  *ru-briche.  *ru'-brick,  *ru- 
bricke,  s.     [Fr.  ruhrutue  (0.   Fr.  riihrtdie), 
from  Lat.  rubrica  =  (1)  red  earth,  (2),  a  rubric, 
a  title  written  in  red  ;  from  ruber  —  red ;  Sp., 
Port.,  and  Ital.  rnbrica.] 
*  1.  Red  eartji,  red  ochre. 
'■  The  same  in  sheep's  milk  with  rubHche  and  soft 
pitch."  — Topaell  :  Bist.  Roasts,  p.  132. 

2.  That  ]iortion  of  any  work,  which,  in 
the  early  manuscripts  and  typography  was 
coloured  red,  to  distinguish  it  fi'om  other 
portions;  hence  specifically — 

*(1)  The  title-page,  or  parts  of  it,  the  initial 
letters,  &c.,  when  written  or  printed  in  red. 

"  No  date  preflx'd 
Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubric  set" 

mUon  :  P.  li.,  Ir.  398. 

•(2)  In  law-books,   the  title  of  a  statute, 
because  formerly  written  or  printed  in  red. 
*(3)  The  title  of  a  chapter  or  main  division. 

"Under  the  rxthric  'Illusl-ina  of  Perception."  we 
have  an  excellent  account  of  the  most  recent  acieutiflc 
theory  of  perception."— .<rV»i<»-(m.  Oct,  15.  1881. 

(4)  In  prayer-books  and  other  liturgical 
works,  the  directions  and  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  service,  still  frequently  printed  in  red 
letters. 

"  It  ia  prescrihed  In  the  rubrick  at  this  day's  service 
that  If  there  be  a  sermon  at  all.  and  not  a  homily,  it 
shall  be  upon  this  argument.  The  Dutyof  Suhlection." 
— Sharp  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii..  aer,  2. 


*  (5)  An  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  rule  01 

injunction. 

3.  That  which  is  established,  fixed,  orsettlea 
by  aftthoi  ity  ;  an  authorised  injunction  ;  hence, 
recognition  as  fixed  or  settled  by  authority. 

"  Let  hliii  your  rubric  nnd  j.'ur  feaats  prescrihe." 
Cowper:  )-r<igreu  nf  h'rmr,  186. 

•ru-bric,  "ru'-brick,  *ru-brls8he,  v.t 

[Rubric,  s.] 

1.  To  adorn  with  or  write  in  red  ;  to  rubri- 
cate. 


2.  To  enact  as  by  a  rubric  ;  to  place  or  set 
in  the  c.ilendar. 


ru-bric,  *  ru'-brick,   t  ru'-bric-al,  a. 

[Rubric,  s.] 

1.  Red,  marked  with  red. 

"  The  light  and   rays  which  appear  red  ...  I  call 
rubnck.  or  red-maklng."— .Vewron  ,■  Optic*. 

2.  Placed  in  rubrics. 

"  No    rubrical  directions   are    anywhere    given."— 
Warton .  EnglUh  Poetry,  iii.  199. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  rubrics. 

*  4.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the 
calendar. 

"  My    father    won't    become   a    rubric    martyr." — 
Walpole:  To  Mann,  Hi.  86. 

t  ru'-bric-al,  a.    [Rubric,  a.) 

*  rik-bri-cSr-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  rubrical ;  -ity.] 
A  matter  connected  with  the  rubrics  ;  a  point 
of  ritual.    (C.  Kingsley  :  Yeast,  ch.  vi.) 

ru'-bri-cate,  v.t.  [Rubricate,  a.]  To  mark 
or  distinguish  with  red. 

"  The  one  he  doth  rubricate  onlie  with  his  red  letten. " 
—FoAe:  Actes,  p.  536, 

ru'-bri-cate,  ru'-bri-cat-ed,  a.    [L:ir. 

rubricatiis,  pa.  par.  of  rubrico  =  to  mark  wiih 
red  ;  r!i&rtca=red  earth  ;  7^(&er=red.  ]  Marked 
with  red. 

"  The  rest  that  stand  rubricate  In  old  kalendara." — 
Spelman :  Originitt.  of  Tenns,  ch.  iL 

*  ru-bri'-cian,  *  ru'-bri-9ist,  s.  [Eng. 
rubric  ;  -ian,  -ist.]  One  versed  in  the  rubrics; 
an  adherent  or  advocate  for  the  rubric. 

*  ru-bri9'-i-ty,  s.  (Eng.  rubric;  -ity.]  Red- 
ness. 

"  The  rubricit!/  of  the  Nile,"— OetWcg. 

ru-bri-ni'-tric,  a.  [Lat.  ruber  =  red,  and 
Eng.  nitric]    (See  compound.) 

rubrinitric-acid,  s.    [Picramic-actd.] 

r^b'-sen»  s.  [Gcr.,  contract,  from  rvbesamen 
=  rape-seed,  from  rube  —  rape,  and  samen  = 
seed.]    Rape-seed. 

rubsen-cake,  s.  An  oil-cake,  made  from 
the  seeds  of  Brassica  pra;cox,  and  much  used 
on  the  Continent. 

r^'-bus,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  bramble.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Potentillidae  (Lindley) ;  of 
Rubete  {Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  Creeping  herbs 
or  sarnientose  shiubs,  almost  always  prickly. 
Flowers  in  panicles  or  solitary,  white  or  red. 
Calyx  five-cleft  :  petals  iive ;  style  short, 
sub-terminal.  Fruit  of  several  single-seeded 
juicy  drupes,  in  a  protuberant  fleshy  re- 
ceptncle.  Known  species  about  100,  chiefly 
from  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  R.  frudcosus,  the  common 
Bnunlile,  or  Blackberry  ;  R.  soj^iUilis,  the  Stune 
Bramble;  i?. /(/tr»s,  the  Rasjibeiry;  R.  Csesius, 
tlie  Dewberry;  R.  ChaiNa'iiiorus,  the  Cloud- 
beny;  and  R.  articiis,  which  Linnaeus  charac- 
terizes as  the  piince  of  wild  berries.  The 
Blackberry  is  particularly  prolific  in  the  Unitetl 
States,  a  number  of  varieties  with  very  large 
luscious  fruit  having  been  produced  by  cultiva- 
tion. Tiiese  include  the  Lawion,  Early  Harvest, 
Miimmuth,  and  others.  Of  ornamental  species 
vf  Kubus  may  be  named  R.  odoratvs^  the 
Virginian  Raspberry. 

nl'-by,  *  ru-bie,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  nibi,  rubis 
(Fr.  rubis),  from  Low  Lat.  mbinum,  accus.  of 
nibinus  =  a.  ruby,  from  Lat.  n/fccr  =  red  ; 
rubeo  — to  be  red;  Sp.  rubi,  rubin;  Port. 
rubim ;  Ital.  rubino.] 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set." 

Drydcn :  Paiamon  A  Arcite,  iii.  64. 


bte,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
•T,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  ijnite,  our,  rile,  fiiU ;  try,  Syrian,    je,  ob  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Figuratively: 
•  (1)  Redness. 

"  Keei)  tiie  lutural  rubv  of  your  cheekR.** 

SJ.akvap. :  Miubeth,  111.  *. 

(2)  Soraethinj?  resembling  a  ruby ;  a  blain, 
ft  blotch,  a  carbmifle. 

•■  He's  Kild  to  have  B  rich  facfl  ftud  rubies  nlwut  bis 
nose.  "^  dtp  fa  in  Junct. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Horology:  The  jewel  of  a  watch.  The 
end-stone  is  usually  a  ruby  in  first-class  work. 

2.  Min. :  A  trnnsparent  variety  of  Sapphire 
(q.v.),  of  a  red  cMonr.  much  esteemed  as  a 
jewel.  The  scarcest  of  precious  stones,  and 
known  in  comnifrce  as  Oriental  ruby,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Balas  ruby  (q.v.). 

3.  Print.  :  A  size  of  type,  smaller  than 
nonpareil  and  larger  than  pearl. 

This  line  is  set  in  Ruby  type. 
B.  As  adj.  :  Of  tlie  colour  of  a  ruby  ;  red. 

"  Wounds,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  oi>o  their  ruAy  lips." 
Shtkeiip. :  Juliiu  Caitir.  lii.  1. 

mby-blende,  s.    [Pybaroyrite,  Pbous- 

TITE.] 

ruby-copper,  s.    [Cuprite.] 

ruby-mica,  5. 

Mill.:  A  variety  of  Gothite,  occurring  in 
translucent  tU-ry-red  scales  on  limonite,  near 
Siegen,  Prussia. 

ruby-sllver,  s.     [Pyraroyritb,  pRors- 

TITE.] 

ruby-spinel,  s.    [Balas-ruby.) 
ruby-tall,  s. 

Eiitom.  :  Chrysis  ignita,  the  Couimou  Gold 
Wasp.     [Chrysis.] 

ruby-tiger,  s. 

Entom. :  A  beautiful  British  moth,  Phrag- 
matobia  fuligimsa.  Fore  wings  red<lish- 
brown,  with  a  black  spot;  hind  wings 
blacltish,  or  dull  pink,  the  hind  margin  and  two 
cential  spots  black ;  expansion  of  wings  an 
inch  and  a  quarter.  The  larva  is  rusty-brown, 
with  brownish  hairs,  and  feeds  on  ragwort 
and  other  plants. 

ruby -wood,  s. 

Bat.  £  Comm. :  Red  saunders-wood  (q.v.). 

•  r6 -bj?,  v.t     [Ruby,  s.]    To  make  red. 

'■  With  sjiiigutue  drops  the  walla  are  rubied  round." 
rope:  Bom^r  :  Odytsey  XX.  426. 

rfi-^or'-vine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rucerv(vs);  Eng. 
surt'.  -ine.]  Belonging  to,  or  eharactpristic  of 
the  ;;enus  Rufervus  ;  having  antlers  like  those 
of  the  genus  Rucervus. 

"  Its  antlers  are  large,  and  o(  the  intermediate  nt- 
cerrine  ly\>e."—Ca4ieUg  Xat.  Bist..  ill.  61. 

rA-^er'-vtis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rw(sa),  and  Lat. 
cervus  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  East  Indian  genus  of  Cervidae,  or 
a  sub-Renus  of  Cervus.  It  is  allied  to  Rusa, 
but  ililTers  from  it  in  having  the  bifurcate 
beam  of  the  antlers  further  sub-divided.  Mu- 
cervvs  sdionibnrgki  is  Schomburgk's  Deer, 
R.  duumtcelli  the  Swamp  Deer,  and  R.  eldi 
Eld's  Deer. 

r&Qhe,  ru^be'-ing,  ruQb'-ing,  s.     [Ft. 

ruche  =  &  beehive,  from  the  quillings  resem-' 
bling  honeycombs.]  Quilled  or  gautfered  net, 
lace,  silk,  and  the  like,  used  as  trimming  for 
ladies'  dresses  and  bonnets. 

"  The  brim  being  (ormeil  of  a  large  loose  ruching."~' 
Qtieen.  dept.  26.  1886. 


[Ruck  (1),  s.]     To  wrinkle,  to 


riick  (1),  v.t. 
crease. 

*  ruck  (2),  *  mcke,  v.i.  [Cf.  Dan.  ruge=  to 
broijd.]  To  cower;  to  lie  or  sit  close;  to 
squat,  as  a  hen  upon  eggs. 

"  On  the  house  did  ruck« 
A  cursed  owle,  the  niesaeiiger  of  ill  successe  imd  luoke." 
G<}lding :  Ovid;  Mctamorphoies. 

riick  (1),  s.  [Icel.  hrukka  =  a  wrinkle.]  A 
wrinkle,  a  crease,  a  fold,  a  plait. 

ruck  (2),  s  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  undis- 
tinguished crowd  ;  the  common  crowd  or  herd. 

"The  cracks  having  decisively  singled  themselves 
out  trout  the  rucJc' — Field,  March  6.  issn. 

riick  (3),  s.    [Roc.] 

•  ruc-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ruclatus,  pa.  jiar.  of 
rv€to  =  to  belch.]  The  act  of  belching;  a 
belch. 

"  FumouB  ructafiom  or  vaiM>urs."— fZ  vo( ;  C<utelof 
Vellh.  bk.  iv..  ch.  ilL 


*  riid,  *  rildd.  «.  &  a.  [A.S.  mdu  =  red- 
ness ;  Icel.  rodhi,  from  rajulfir  =  red.] 

A.  As  substinitive : 

1.  Redness,  blush ;  hence,  a  complexioiL 

*■  Fast,  with  a  redd  riw/i/. 
To  her  chamber  can  shee  flee." 

Percj/  :  /ieliqitei,  IIL  I,  L 

2.  Ked  ochre, 

B.  .'Is  adj. :  Red,  ruddy,  rosy. 

"  Sweet  blushes  stain'd  her  rud-red  cheeke, 
Uer  eyeu  were  black  as  sloe." 

I'ercy  :  Haliquei,  iiL  1.  3. 

*  riid,  r.t.     [RUD,  s.]    To  make  red  ;  to  redden. 

ru'-das,  s.  &  o.    [Fr.  rude=  rude,  coarse.] 

A,  Asstdist. :  A  coarse,  foul-mouthed  woman ; 
a  randy.    {Scotch.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Bold,  masculine,  coarse.  (Ap- 
jdied  to  women.) 

"The  auld  cailin,  a  rtidai  wife  she  w&3."Scott: 
AiHtgiiarff,  p.  430. 

rud-beok'-i-^',  s.  [Named  after  Olaus  Rud- 
beck  and  his  son,  Profi'ssors  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Upsal ;  tlie  former  died  1702.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Rudbeckie:e 
(q.v.).  Handsome  borderannunls  or  perennials 
from  North  America. 

riid-beck*i-e'-s8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rud- 
beckHa) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Sene- 
cionideee. 

riidd,  s.    [From  its  ruddy  coloration.] 

Ichtky. :  Leuciscuserytlirophthalmus,th&'Red- 
eye  (q.v.). 

"  riidde,  s.  [A.S.  mdu  =  redness.]  Oom- 
plexion. 

■'  His  yudde  is  like  scarlet  in  grain." 

Chauv^)-:  C.  T.,  IH.SM. 

rud'-der,   *  rod-er,   *  roth'-er,  s.    [A.S. 

rddher  =  a  paddle,  from  roiuan  =  to  row ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  roer;  Sw.  roder,  tot;  Dan. 
ror ;  Ger.  ruder.^ 

1.  Literally : 

*  L  A  paddle. 

2.  That  by  which  a  ship  is  steered ;  a  flat 
i'rame  hung  to  the  stern-post  of  a  vessel  and 
aflording  a  means  of  steering.  The  rudder  is 
moved  by  a  tiller  or  a  wheel. 

"Swept  from  the  deck,  aud  from  the  nidler  torn.' 
Fope :  Homer ;  Odyssey  v.  405. 

3.  Agric. :  A  sieve  for  separating  the  chafT 
from  the  grain.  (Prob.  a  corruption  of  riddle.) 

II.  Fig. :  That  which  guides,  governs,  or 
directs  the  course  of  nnything. 

rudder-band,  rudder-brace,  s. 

Navt. :  That  i>art  of  a  rudder-hinge  which  has 
bands  to  brace  the  rudder  and  an  eye  for  tlie 
pintle  on  the  part  attached  to  the  stern-post. 

rudder-brace,  s.    [Rudder-band.] 

rudder  breeching,  s. 

iVaw/. :  A  rope  for  lifting  the  rudder  to  ease 
the  motion  of  the  pintles  in  their  gudgeons. 

rudder-case,  s.    [Rudder-trunk.] 

rudder-chain,  s. 

Navt.  :  One  of  the  chains  whereby  the  rud- 
der is  fastened  to  the  stern  quarters.  They 
are  shackled  to  the  rudder  by  bolts  just  above 
the  water-line,  and  hang  slack  enough  to  per- 
mit the  free  motion  of  the  rudder.  Their  use 
is  to  prevent  the  rudder  being  lost  in  the 
event  of  its  becoming  unshipped.  They  also 
sometimes  lead  inboard,  to  be  used  in  steering 
should  the  rudder-head  or  tiller  give  way. 

rudder-chock,  s.    [Chock.] 

rudder-coat,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  canvas  clothing  to  the  rudder- 
stock,  which  keeps  the  sea  from  passing 
through  the  trunk  in  the  counter. 

rudder-fish,  s.    [Pilot-fish,] 

rudder-head,  s. 

Naut. :  The  upper  end  of  the  rudder,  into 
wliich  tlie  tiller  is  fitted, 

rudder-hole,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  hole  in  the  deck,  through  which 
the  head  of  the  rudder  passes. 

rudder-nail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  nail  used  in  fastening  the  pintle 
to  the  rudder. 

rudder-pendant,  s. 

Naut. :  A  continuation  of  the  rudder-chain. 


secured  by  a  sUiple  around  the  quarter,  under 
the  moulding.  In  the  end  of  the  pcmlant  a 
thimble  Is  spliced,  to  which  may  be  hiwked  a 
tackle,  in  case  the  tiller  or  head  of  the  rudder 
is  carried  away. 

rudder-perch,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
certain  tish,  .said  to  hdlow  the  rudduraorsbipA 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

rudder-port,  s. 

ShipbuLldiny  :  A  helm-port  (q.v.). 

rudder-Stock,  s. 

Naut. :  The  main  piece  or  broadest  part  of 
the  rudder,  attached  to  the  stern-posts  by  the 
rudder-hands. 

rudder-tackle,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  tackle  emidoyed  for  operating  the 
rudder  in  case  its  head  is  earned  away,  or  for 
working  a  make-shift  rudder. 

rudder -trunk,  rudder -case,  a.    A 

casing  of  wood  fitted  or  boxed  firmly  into  the 
helm-port. 

t  riidde^,  s.     [Ebym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  rudt 

—  rue.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Calendula  officinalis ;  (2)  Chrysan- 
themum segetum. 

riid' -died,  a.  [Eng  ruddy;  -ed.]  Made 
ruddy  or  red. 

riid'-di-ljr,  adv.  (Eng.  fuddy ;  -ly.]  In  a 
ruddy  manner;  with  a  ruddy  or  reddish 
appearance, 

>   "Many  a  hand's  on  a  richer  hilt, 

But  none  ou  a  ateel  more  ruddily  gilt* 

Byron:  Sie^e  qf  Corinth,  IxvL 

rud'-di-ness,   *  rud-di-nesse,  s.     [Eng. 

ruddy ;  -ness.]  The  quality  nr  state  of  being 
ruddy  ;  redness  of  complexion  ;  that  degree 
of  redness  which  is  characteristic  of  good- 
health.  (Applied  especially  to  the  complexion 
or  colour  of  the  human  skin.) 

"  The  ruddi'**s$  uimn  her  lip  is  wet." 

!<lt>tJnvp.  :  Winttr't  TaU,  t.  a 

rud'-dle  (l),  r^d'-dle,  red'-dle,  s.   [From 

the  same  root  as  rmldy.]  A  species  of  red 
earth,  coloured  by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is 
used  for  marking  sheep. 

*' Ruddle  owes  Its  colour  to  an  adnilxture  of  Iron  ; 
and  as  that  is  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  It  is  of  a 
greater  or  less  siteciUc  ^^vlty,  consisteiicy,  or  hard- 
ness."— tVooduwird. 

^  ruddle-man,  s.    One  who  digs  ruddle. 

"  Besmeared  ilke  a  ruddtf-man,  a  gj'psey,  or  a 
chimney -Bweei>er."—/(ur(on  .'  Anatomy  v  Atelartcholy. 
p.  <T0. 

*  rud'-dle  (2), 
a  sieve. 

"The  holes  of  the  sieve. 
land:  Plutarch,  p.  86, 

rud'-dle  (I),  v.t.  [Ruddle,  s.)  To  mark  with 
niddle. 

"A  fair  sheep  newly  rutfdicd." — Lady  Montagu:  To 
Lady  iUch.  Oct.  10,  1718. 

*  riid'-dle  (2),  v.t.    [Raddle,  u.]    To  twist. 
riid' -doc,    riid' -dock,    *  rud-dooke, 

•  rud-dok,  .s.      [A.S.    rudduc;    cogn.    with 
Welsh  rhuddog ;  Cornish rit£Woc  =  aredbreast.J 
1.  The  redbreast  (q.v.). 

"  The  tame  ruddocke  and  the  coward  kite," 

Chaucer:  A$*embly  of  Foule*. 

*  2.  A  gold  coin,  so  called  from  its  colour. 

■LUy  : 

riid'-dj^,  *  rod-i,  *  rod-y,  a.    [A.8.  *  rudig, 

allied  to  r<dd  =  red  (q.v.).] 
1.  Of  a  red  or  reddish  colour  ;  red. 


2.  Of  a  lively  flesh-colour,  or  Ihe  colour  of 
the  skin  when  in  full  health  ;  fresh-coloured 

"  Where  nil  the  ruddn  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  Jests  or  pranks  that  never  fnlL  " 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

3.  Of  a  reddish  or  orange  colour. 

"The  ruddiffr  omnge.  and  the  paler  Mine." 

Couyper :  Ta.*k,  ill.  .S78. 

ruddy-highfller,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Ypsijietts 
ruberata. 

*  riid'-d^,  v.t.  [Roddy,  a.]  To  make  ruddy 
or  red. 

"  It  rudtlird  all  the  cop8e-woo<l  glen  " 

.•i<:ott :  Lay  of  the  Iaw  Minttr«t,  rL 

r&de,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rudem,  accus.  of  rudxa 
=  rough,  raw,  rude  wild,  untilled ;  8p.  ruda; 
Port,  h  Ital.  rude.] 


[Riddle  (2),  $.]    A  riddle, 
ddle,  or  ttj.'—P,  Bot- 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:Kist.    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tloos,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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rudely— ruff 


1.  Characteriietl  by  roughness  ;  not  nicely 
ordelicyitfly  linished,  smoothed,  or  polished  ; 
roujjh,  t-uuse,  rugged  ;  uoformed  by  art,  tuste, 
or  skill.    <AppUe4l  to  maU-rial  things.) 

"Tlie  lieiveu-buru  child 
All  ineaiily  wrayped  iu  the  rudi!  uiauKer  lies." 

MiUoii:  Tha  Nativity. 

2.  Rough  or  coarse  in  manners,  unpoUle, 
impudent,  nncourteons,  uncivil,  boorish. 

"Tliey  were  n«fa  aveu  to  bnitaJity."— J/acau^ay; 
But.  K»ig.,  cb.  xiij. 

3.  Cbaracterized  by  roughness  or  coarse- 
ness ;  uncivil,  insolent. 

"  Toa  iir«  to  blune  .  .  . 
Touseeor*Mi«boii«vi.»ur." 

Shakf!itp.  .   Benry  VII!..  \v  % 

4.  Ignorant,  untaught,  unpolished, clownish. 

••  Where  the  rude  villrkger.  bU  laltonr  doue, 
Ju  verse  Bpaut&ueous  cbnutt  some  fiivoured  DAme. 
Scott:  i}on  Ruderick.    (lutrod.  lx.| 

5.  Wanting  or  deficient  in  good  taste,  grace, 
or  elegance ;  unpolished.  (Said  of  language, 
Btyle,  &c) 

**  Rud0  ftJ"^  onplea^Dg  be  the  lnys.* 

Coaper :  P»<iim  oxxxrU. 

6.  Violent,  tempestuous,  boisterous,  rough. 
(Applied  to  the  sea,  weather,  &c.) 

"  Finoer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow." 

SeoU :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  IL  19. 

7.  Fierce,  impetuous  :  as,  the  rude  shock 
of  armies. 

*  8.  Harsh,  severe,  inclement :  aSj  a  rude 
winter. 

*9,  Robust,  strong. 

•■  What  the  peniiy-R-IinerB  c»ll  rud€  health."— C. 
Kiugtley  :  Yeast.  c\\.  xiil. 

rude-growing,  a.    Rough,  wild.  • 

**Who6fl  mouth  i»  cohered  with  rude-greyteing  briara." 
Shaketp.  :  Tdtta  A  iidrouicus,  IL  4. 

r6.de'-ly,  adv.    [Eug.  rude;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  nide,  severe,  or  rough  manner; 
withnut  tinish  or  polish  ;  coarsely, 

•"They  were  all  appareUed  alike,  and  that  very 
rudely  aud  homely."— i/ortf,-  Utopia,  bk.  il.,  cli.  vl. 

2.  With  rudeness,  incivility,  or  insolence ; 
coarsely,  boorishly. 

"  You  l>egau  rud^y."    ShalOetp.  :  Ttoelfth  Night.  L  6. 

3.  Violently ;  with  violence ;  lit* rcely. 

"  Itiulrly  break 
Her  worahlpp'd  image  horn  ita  liase." 

iloore :  Light  of  the  Harenk. 

r&de'-ness,  5.    [Eng.  rude ;  -n&»s.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  nf  being  rude,  coarse, 
or  rough  ;  coarseness  of  finish  ;  roughness, 
anevenuess. 

2.  Coarseness  of  manners,  conduct,  or 
language  ;  incivility ;  want  of  politeness, 
courtesy,  or  civility. 

"  He  generally  affected  in  bis  manners  and  in  hU 
housirkeei^iug  a  rudeness  beyond  that  of  his  rude  neigh- 
bours-"—Jtfaoii*/ai/."  But  Eng.,  ch  xiiL 

3.  Want  of  polish,  grace,  or  elegance;  in- 
elegance, ignorance. 

*  4.  Violence,  impetuosity. 

*'  The  great  swinp  and  rvdenest  of  b(a  poize." 

Shakcsp.  :  TroUus  A  Crettida,  L  & 

*  5.  Boisterousness,  tempestuousness,  sever- 
Ity. 

"You  can  hardly  be  too  8])aring  of  water  to  your 
hoQ9ed  plants;  the  not  observing  of  this,  destroys 
miTe  plants  than  all  the  rudeneaes  of  the  season.'  — 
Eceiyn :  Kai^ndar. 

rA-denf-ed,  a.  [I^at  rudens,  genit.  rudentis 
=  a  rope,  a  cable.] 

Her. ;  The  same  as  Cabled  (q.v.). 
r&'-den-ture,  s.    [Ft.]    iRudented.] 

Ardi. :  Cable-moulding  (q.v.). 

•  ru'-der-a-r^,  a.  [Lat.  ruderarins,  from 
'nidus  =  stones  broken  small,  and  mixed  with 
lime  for  T>lastering  walls,  &c.]  Belonging  or 
pertaining  to  rubbish. 

•  ru-der-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ruderatio.']  [Ru- 
DERART.]  The  actof  laying  of  pavement  with 
pebbles.     (Bailey. ) 

•  rndea'-bj^,  s.  [Rude.]  A  coarse,  rough 
fetlowf 

"  A  mad-brain  rtidesby  (nil  uf  spleen. 
Who  woo'd  in  hast*,  and  uie.*iis  to  wed  at  leisure." 
mhaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ilL  2. 

Rn'-des-heizn-er,  s.  [Seedef.]  One  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  wliite  Rhine  wines,  so 
called  from  being  made  from  gra(>e.s  grown  at 
Kndesheim,  a  town  in  Nassau,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 

j^'^di-nient,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  rudirMntnm, 
=  a  thing  in  the  rough  state,  a  first  attempt, 
from  Twdis=rude  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Ital.  rudi- 
mento.] 


L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  That  which  is  unformed  or  undeveloped  ; 
the  principle  wliicli  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any 
development ;  au  unformed  ur  uutiuished 
beginning. 

"  lufuctloua  as  Impure,  your  blightinir  pow'r  ^ 
Tuluta  In  Its  rudim^nti  tlie  prumia'u  flow'r." 

Coufper  :  Converiaiton,  42. 

2.  An  elementary  or  first  principle  of  any 
art ;  especially,  in  the  plural,  the  first  ele- 
ments or  elem«utary  notions  of  any  branch  of 
science  or  knowledge  ;  first  steps. 

"  Id  these  thy  first  euays,  and  rudiniertits  of  arms." 
put:    Virgii  :  ^,ieid  xi, 

n.  Biol. :  A  part  or  organ,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  has  been  arrested.     [Vestige.] 

"  With  honilf3s  breeds  of  cattle  and  shtep.  another 
and  singular  kind  of  rudiment  has  l>eeii  obaerveil. 
namely,  minute  horoB  diugliiig  attnched  to  the  Bkin 
alone  .  .  .  With  cultivated  phiuts  it  is  far  from  rare 
to  flud  the  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  represented  by 
ntdiments,  like  those  observed  in  natond  species." — 
D'irwin:  Variation  qf  Anim.  A  Plants,  ch.  ixiv. 

*  ru'-di-ment,  v.t.  [Rudiment,  5.]  To  fur- 
nish with  or  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  fii-st 
elements,  principles,  or  rules  ;  to  settle  iu 
first  principles. 

"  It  la  the  right  discipline  of  knight-errantry,  to  be 
rudimci'ted  iu  losses  at  first."— Wiyton.-  Festivaut 
Notet.  p.  37. 

ru-dx-menf-al,  a.  [Eng.  rudinient,  s. ;  -al.] 
Pertiiiuiiig  or  "relating  to  rudiments  or  first 
principles ;  rudimentary. 

"  Your  first  rudimetttal  essays  in  spectatorship  were 
made  iu  my  eboi<,  where  you  often  practised  lor 
hours. " — Spectator. 

ru-di-ment'-a-rj?',  a.  [Eng.  rudiTtient,  a. ; 
-ury.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  rudiments  or 
first  principles  ;  dealing  with  or  consisting  in 
first  principles ;  elementary, 

2.  In  the  state,  form,  or  condition  of  a  rudi- 
ment ;  in  an  undevel'iped  state  or  stage ;  in 
the  first  stage  of  existence  ;  embryonic. 

rudimentary-organs,  s.  pi 

Biol. :  Organs  in  animals  and  plants  which 
do  no  not  attain  full  development,  as  the 
mammffi  of  males  among  the  mammalia  and 
the  pistil  in  male  florets  of  some  of  the  Com- 
positie  ;  orwhich  occur  in  the  embryo  and  not 
in  the  adult,  as  the  teeth  of  foetal  whales. 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  existence  of  r^idimen- 
tary-organs.  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  former 
progenitor  poseessed  the  parts  in  questluii  iu  a  perfect 
state,  aiid  tnat  under  changed  habits  of  life  they  lie- 
come  greatly  reduced-"— Z'arwiii.-  Dacent  <if  Man  (ed. 
18&&},  p.  25. 

rud'-ish.  a.  [Kng.  rud(e);  -ish.]  Somewhat 
rude ;  rather  rude. 

*  rud'-i-t3^,  s.    [Eng.  rud(e);  -ity.]    Rudeness. 

rud '-mas-day,  s.  [For  rood-mass-day,  from 
rood  =  a  cross.]  The  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
of  wliich  there  were  two  annually;  viz.,  one 
on  May  3,  tlie  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross  ;  the  other  on  Sept.  14,  Holyrood- 
day,  or  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

ru-dol'-phine,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied 
to  certain  astronomical  tables,  composed  by 
Kepler,  and  founded  on  the  observations  of 
Tj'cho  Brabe.  So  named  in  honour  of  Rudolph 
11.,  Emperor  of  Bohemia. 

r^e,  *rew,  *rew©,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prop.  ftn«, 
from  A.S.  hreowan ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  hrew- 
an  :  O.  H.  Ger.  hriuwan  ;  Ger.  reuen;  Dut. 
Touwen.  From  the  same  ront  as  Lat.  crudtis 
=  raw  ;  crudelis  =  crufil ;  Eng.  crude,  &c.l 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  grieve  for ;  to  regret,  to  lament,  to  re- 
pent. 

"  Ill-fated  race  1  how  deejdy  must  they  rus 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you." 

Ctnoper :  Beroim. 

*  2.  To  pity. 

"  Rue  the  teara  I  shed  " 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicux,  1. 

*  3.  To  cause  to  grieve  ;  to  make  repentant, 
compassionate,  or  sorrowful. 

"  For  though  I  madeybousoorielna  plstle  it  rtwUh 
me  not."—  Wycti^e  :  2  Corynth.  vii. 

4,  To  repent  of,  and  withdraw,  or  attempt 
to  withdraw  from  :  as.  To  rue  a  bargain. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  compassion. 

"  And  God  so  wisly  on  my  sonle  r«iM, 
As  1  sb&l  even  juge  ben.  and  trewe.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  1,864. 

2.  To  become  sorrowful,  penitent,  orgrieved. 

*  rue-bargain,  «.  The  forfeit  paid  by 
one  who  withdraws  from  a  bargain. 


rue(l),  •  rume»  s.  [Fr.  rue;  Prov.,  8p.,  & 
Purt.  ruda;  Lat.  &  Itid.  rata;  Gr.  pirni 
(r/iu(c)  =  ruc.] 

1.  Bo(. :  Thegpims  Ruta(q.v.).  The  common 
Rue  is  Ruta  ijraveoleus,  a  iialf-shrubby  ]»lant, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  of  a  fetid  odour,  and 
an  acrid  taste.  The  bluish-green  leaves  are 
pinnate,  the  flowers  yellow,  the  first  that 
comes  forth  generally  with  ten  stamens,  the 
next  with  ei;^ht.  A  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
but  grown  In  gardens  in  the  East  aud  West 
Indies,  in  England,  &c. 

"  Here.  In  this  place, 
ni  set  a  bank  of  rue.  sour  berh  of  grace  " 

Shakes/!.  :  Richard  IL.  HI  4. 

2.  Pham. :  Rue,  or  Rue-oil(q.v.),  is  a  power- 
ful topical  stimulant,  fin  antispasmodic,  an 
emmenagogue,  and  perhaps  an  anthelnnntic. 
It  is  used  internally  in  Hatulent  culic,  hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  &c.,  and  as  au  enema,  and  ez- 
externally  as  a  rubefacient. 

rue-oil.  s. 

Chem. :  The  essential  oil  of  Common  Rue, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  with  water. 
It  is  rather  viscid,  hiis  a  disagreeable  odour 
and  bitter  taste,  boils  at  228",  and  solidifies 
about  0°  to  shining  crystalline  laminse.  The 
crude  oil  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  hydrocarbon 
and  one  or  two  ketones  of  the  paraffin  group. 
The  more  volatile  portion  of  the  oil  has  the 
composition  of  turpentine  oil. 

*  rue  (2),  s.     [Rue,  v.]    Sorrow,  repentance. 

rue'-f ul,  •  reu-fol,  •  reu-full,  '  ru-full. 

a.     [Eng.  rue  (2),  s.  ;  -/ulL] 

1.  Causing  to  rue,  lament,  orgi-ieve;  mourn- 
ful, sad,  touching,  lamentable. 


2.  Expressing  or  characteristic  of  sorrow  or 
pity ;  pitiful. 

"  With  rufuU  chere  I  sawe  where  Hector  stood," 

Surrey:  Virgile :  .EneisML 

3.  Full  of  lamentations  or  mourning, 

"  Cocytiis,  named  uf  lament-ition  loud 
Heard  on  the  rueful  Btreani." 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  U.  580. 

rAe'-f Ul-ly.  *  ru-ftll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rutjul  ; 
•lyJ\  In  a  rueful  maimer;  mournfully,  tforrow- 
filily,  piteously. 

"  Tljey  cause  me  to  crie  so  rvfulty." 
Chaucer:  Lamentation  of  ilary  ilagdaXen. 

rue'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rueful ;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  stut*  of  being  rueful ;  sorrowful- 
ness, mournfulness. 

ruell,  5.    [Rewel.] 

*  ru~elle',  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  ■rwe  =  a  street-l 
Abed-chamber  in  which  pei"sons  of  high  rank 
in  France,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  held  receptinns  in  the  morning,  to 
which  those.distinguished  for  learning,  wit, 
&c.,  were  invited;  hence,  a  circle  or  coterie 
where  the  events  of  the  day  were  discussed. 

"  The  poet  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  la  cundemned 
in  the  Tuelle.'—Dryden  :   Virgil ;  ^neid.    (Pref  | 

ru-el'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Ruelle, 
botanist  and  physician  to  Francis  I.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Ruelliese  (q.T.). 
Calyx  five-parted,  corolla  somewhat  eam- 
panulate  with  five  equal  spreading  segments, 
stamens  didjTiamous,  included  ;  capsule  two- 

*  celled,  six  to  eiglit-seeded.  The  species  are 
numerous.  Some  furnish  a  blue  dye  like 
indigo,  especially  flucWia  indigotlca,  cultivated 
in  consequence  in  China. 

ru-el-U-e'-Je,  s.  pi.      [Mod.   Lat.   ruelli(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etf.J 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Acantltaceie. 

rue'-wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  me  (1),  8.,  and  wort,} 
Bot.  (PL)-  The  Rutacea  (q.v.). 

*  ru-fes'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  ru/escens,  pr.  par.  of 
ni/esco,  incept,  form  from  nifus  =  red.]  Red- 
dish ;  tinged  with  red ;  rather  rusty  ;  nearly 
red  J  ish- brown. 

riiffd),  *  ruffe,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  ori- 
gin ;  prob.  from  the  same  root  as  Icel.  rju^fa 
(pa.  t  mw/)  =  to  break,  to  rip  up;  A.S. 
r€C^an=to  reave  (q.v.);  cf.  DuL  rui/=ak 
fold  ;  Sp.  nifo  =  frizzed,  curled.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit.  :  A  large  collar  of  muslin  or  linen, 
plaited,  crimped,  or  fluted,  fonnerly  worn  by 
both  sexes. 

"They  were  come  to  that  height  of  excess  herein 
that  twenty  shillings  were  us  d  to  Ite  paidfor  etarchlug 
of  a  ruff.' —Howell:  Letters,  bk.  L.  5  8.  let.  32. 


<&t%,  f3.t,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  l&ll,  father :   we,  w€t,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  W9l^  work*  who,  son ;  mute,  oto,  ciire,  Qnlte,  cur,  rule,  f&ll ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  © ;  ©y  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  %  Figuratively : 

(1)  SomethiDg  puckered  or  plaited  like  a 
ruff. 

"  So(t  on  the  paper  ruj^  it*  leaves  I  sjireml." 

Pope  :  nunciact,  W.  407. 

(2)  A  8tate  of  roughness  or  UDevenuess ; 
riiygedness. 

**  As  flelda  set  all  tb«ir  bi iittles  up :  lii  such  a  ru^  wert 
tliou."  CtuipiHun:  Homer;  tlutd, 

(3)  Hence,  riotous  conduct ;  festivity. 

"  So  they  being  iti  this  ruff  uid  Jollity,  news  cnme 
•uddeuly  thai  Ar»tus  waa  come."— -VurtA .-  Plutarch. 
|k.  849. 

(4)  An  exhibition  of  pride  or  haughtiness. 

•■  Princes  that,  iu  the  ruff  of  lUl  their  K'ory,  have 
been  Uiken  down  from  the  head  of  a  coii<|uering  aioiy." 
— Sir  li.  L'£sfra»ffe. 

(5)  The  top  of  a  loose  boot  turned  over. 

"  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing  ;  meud 
the  rtAff.  and  slug."— ^AaA<ap. .'  Alia  WeU,  lit  i 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mack, :  An  annular  ridge,  formed  on  a 
shaft  or  other  piece,  comraonly  at  ajnurnal. 
to  prevent  endlong  motion.  Ruffs  sometiuies 
consist  of  separate  rings  fixed  in  the  iiositicns 
intended  by  set  screws,  &c.,  and  are  then 
called  loose  ruffs. 

2.  Oniitk-'logy : 

(1)  Mo'^ketes  pugnax,  a  spring  aud  summer 
visitor  to  England,  Ireland,  and  the  North  of 
Europe,  having  its  winter  home  in  Africa.  It 
is  rather  linger  than  a  snipe  ;  general  plumage 
a.sli-brown,  spotted,  or  mottled  with  black,  but 
no  two  specimens  are  alike,  in  the  breeding 
season  the  neck  is  surrounded  by  a  frill  oi' 
rnlfof  numerous  long  black  feathers,  glossed 
with  purple,  and  barred 
with  chestnut. 
Whilst  piobably 
serving  primar- 
ily as  an  attrac-  -.^ 
tii'U  to  the 
hen-birds, 
this  frill  auts 
also  as  a 
shield,  for 
the  polyga- 
mous Ruffs 
are  intensely 
pugnacious, 
and  furious 
battles  take 
place  be- 
tween them 
fir  the  possession  of  the  females,  which  are 
called  Reeves,  and  are  more  uniform  in  color- 
ation, and  .smaller  than  the  males.  The  nest 
is  usually  uf  coarse  grass,  in  a  moist  swainpy 
place,  the  eggs  four  in  nuinlwr.  Large  num- 
bers are  caught  and  fattened  iu  Holland,  and 
sent  to  England,  where  they  are  rapidly  be- 
coming rare,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their 
favourite  haunts,  the  feus,  by  drainage. 

t  (2)  A  breed  of  the  Jacobin.  The  feathers 
fill  nmre  backward  off  the  liead,  and  lie  in  a 
rough  and  confused  manner,  whence  the 
pigeon  has  its  name.    (Moore:  Columbarium.) 

ruff-Wheel,  s. 

Metall. :  An  ore-crushing  mill  for  the  pieces 
whieh  will  not  feed  into  the  usual  crusher. 

ruff"  (2),  s,  [Port.  rufa  =  a  game  with  dice,  a 
ralUe.] 

•  1.  An  old  game  at  cards,  the  predecessor 
of  whist, 

2.  Tlie  act  of  trumping,  when  you  have  no 
card  of  the  suit  led. 

*■  W'hat  fony  ronat  inspire  the  wretched  taste 
Su  many  precious  trumps  oa  rufft  Co  waste.  ** 

whiit. 

rtiff  (3),  s.     [Ruffe.] 

riiff  (4>,  s,  [A  contract,  from  r^(ffle  (2),  s. 
(q.v.).]  A  low  vibrating  beat  of  a  drum  ;  a 
ruffle. 

"  The  drum  beats  a  ntff,  ajid  K>tobe6."~Farguhar: 
Kecruiting  Officer,  v. 

ruff(l),  V.t      [RUFF(l),  S.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  To  ruffle,  to  disorder,  to  disarrange. 

"  Whiles  the  proud  bird,  rufflng  his  fethers  wyde 
And  brushing  his  fuire  brest,  did  her  invade." 

.Spemer:  F.  q..  III.  xi.  82. 

2.  To  applaud  with  the  hands  or  feet. 
{Scotch.) 

II,  Falconry  :  To  hit  without  trussing. 

rtifif  (2),  v.t.  or  {.  [ROFF  (2),  a,\  To  trump 
instead  of  following  suit. 

*|[  To  ovcr-rttf:  To  put  a  higher  tramp  on  a 
suit  trumped  already  by  an  adversary. 


RUFF  AND  REEVB. 


riiffe,  5.     ISeedef] 

Ickthy. :  Acerina  cernua,  from  the  rivers  of 
Europe.  It  is  olive-green,  nmrbledand  spotted 
with  brown,  and  resembles  the  Perch  in  habits. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  harsh 
sensation  caused  by  its  ctenoid  scales. 

ruffed,  a.    [Ruff  0).  s.] 

ruffed-^ouse,  $.    [Bonasia.] 
ruffed-lemur,  s. 

Zo'jL  :  lAimur  rari ii-s;  called  also  the  Black- 
and-WUit*  Leumr. 

ruf'-fi-an.    'ruf-fl-on,   *ruf-fy-an, 

*  ruf-y-ail,  s.  &.  a.  [hi:  ruilkn  (O.  ¥x.  rujitii, 
rujien):  cf.  Itul.  rti^iaiio  ;  tip.  rufuDu^ 

A.  As  sabstinitivc : 

'  1.  Originally,  one  who  sets  forward  an  in- 
famous traffic  between  the  sexes  and  is,  as 
might  be  predicted,  personally  a  libertine ;  a 
pimp,  a  pander,  a  paramour. 

2.  A  brutal  fellow  ;  a  jough  ready  for  any 
crime  ;  a  robber,  a  cutthroat,  a  murderer. 

"  With  honourable  rxiffinna  In  their  hire." 

Th<ymi<ni :  C'tulle  of  ludolvuM,  \,  65. 

*B.  Asadj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of  a  rutlian  ;  brutal,  rulliaidy. 

"  Each  village  inn  bos  heard  the  ruffl^in  boast" 

Crabbe:  Parish  Register. 

*  riif' -fl-an,  v.i.  [Ruffian,  5.]  To  play  or 
act  the  ruffian  ;  to  raise  tumult ;  to  rage, 

*'  If  it  hath  ruffian'd  bo  upon  the  sea." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  U.  1. 

*  ruf'-f i-an-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Bng. 
ruffian;  -age.]  Ruffiaus  collectively  ;  rascal- 
dom. 

"Escorted  by  the  vUeat  ruffianaae." — Palgrave: 
Bist.  Xorm,  A  Eng..  Iv.  678. 

*  ruf -fi-an-ing,  *ruf-fl-an-yng,s.  (Eng. 

ruffian;  'ing.]    Ruffianly  conduct. 

■■  Repent  of  light  ruffiunyng."—  Udal :  Pet«r. 

*  ruf'-fi-an-ish,  a.  [Eng.  ruffian ;  -M.J 
Having  the  qualities  or  manners  of  a  ruffian  ; 
ruffianly, 

riif '-f i-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  ruffian:  -ism.]  The 
character,  qualities,  or  conduct  of  a  rutlian. 

*'  He  too  will  have  to  uaa  force  and  penalties  to  re- 
press rtiffiani^m." — Daily  Telei/raph,  Sept,  25,  1S85. 

*  riif -f i-an-like,  a.  [Eng.  ruffian;  -like.] 
Ruffianly. 

ruf-fi-an-1^,  a.  [Eng.  ruffian;  -ly.]  Like  a 
ruffian  ;  betitting  or  becoming  a  ruffian. 

"  His  food  disguising  of  a  Master  of  Art  with 
ruffiantt/  hair,  unsetmly  npparel,  and  more  anoeenily 
company." — iV.  Harvey:  Four  Letters  touching  Robei-t 
Greene,  p.  7. 

■  ruf'-fin,  a.  &  S.       [RUFFIAS.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Disordei'ed. 

*■  His  rujpn  raiment  all  was  stained  with  blood." 
.s>f/)ser     F.  y.,  L  Iv.  84. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  ruffian,  a  ruffler. 

*  ruf-fin-ous,  a.  [Eng.  rvffin;  -ous.]  Ruf- 
fianly, outrageous. 

"  To  shelter  the  said  monument  from  all  the  ymffltioua 
pride."  Chapnuin:  Bomer  ;  Jliudvi. 

ruf'-fle  (1).    *  ruf-fel-jm.  v.t  &  i.     [Ruff 
(1),  s.]   [Dut.  ruyffekn  =  to  ruttie,  to  wrinkle] 
A.  Transitive : 

1 .  To  contract  into  plaits  or  folds ;  to  pucker, 
to  wrinkle. 

"  A  small  piece  of  One  ruffltd  linen,  running  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  stays  Zefor^." ~Additon. 

2.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  ruffles. 

"  Her  elb'iwa  rvfffeU,  and  her  totfring  form 
111  prupp'd  upon  French  heele." 

Cottier  :  Task,  iv.  545. 

3.  To  disorder  ;  to  disturb  the  an-angement 
or  order  of ;  to  rumple,  to  disarrange ;  to  make 
uneven  ;  to  throw  into  disorder. 

"  With  sudden  wing  and  ruffled  brea«t. 
The  eajjle  left  his  iMcky  ntst." 

Htjroit  :  Siege  <tf  Corinth,  xxilil 

4.  To  disturb  the  surface  of ;  to  cause  to 
rise  in  waves. 

•'  The  whitening  surface  of  the  rtiffted  deep." 

Popt :  Bonier ;  Iliad  it  178. 

*  5.  To  throw  together  in  a  disorderly 
manner. 

"  I  T-uffled  up  fal'n  leaves  in  heap,  and  foond, 
L«t  faU  from  heaven,  a  sleep  luteruiinate." 

Chtipinan. 

•6,  To  throw  into  disorder  by  attacking; 
to  rout. 

"  At  Fassatfe  I  have  seen  thee 
Rufftettie  Tartars  as  the\  fled  thy  furie." 

bcaum.  i  Flet. :  Loyal  Switfecf,  L  SL 


7.  To  discompose,  to  dislmb,  to  agitata 

"  Ther«  »*ere  an  Autooy 
Would  ruffle  upyiiur  npints.' 

awJi€tp. :  Jttliua  Cmar,  UL  a. 

8,  To  disturb. 

"  AdJuBtiug  the  ruffled  relations  lwtwei>n  thefnltao 
and  hiH  rebellious  ViMttX.'—DaUg  ChntideU,  Uci.   1. 

IHHb. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Tn  grow  rough  or  turbulent ;  to  be  noisy 
or  boisterous, 

"  The  bleak  winds  do  sorely  ruffle* 

ahakttp.  :  Ltar.  IL 1 

2.  To  play  loosely  ;  to  flutter. 

"  On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reolln'd, 
Hufflet  at  ttpecd,  aud  dances  in  the  u  lud." 

Itrytlan  ;  t'iryit ;  Quarffic  liL  I8IL 

3.  To  act  roughly ;  to  be  rougli ;  to  be  in 
contention. 

"  They  would  ruffle  with  Jurors,  oud  biftirce  thcoi 
to  flud  aa  they  would  direct."— Baecn;  llinrn  I'ii. 

U  To  riiffie  07ie's  feat  hers  (or  plumage): 

1.  Trans. :  To  irritate  ;  to  make  angry ;  tt 
put  out, 

2.  hitrana.:  To  become  irritated,  angry,  of 
fretted. 

*  riif' -fle  (2).  v.i.  [O.  Dut  rofftlan  =  to  pan- 
der; Low  (ier.  rvffein ;  Prov.  Ger.  rnffein^ 
to  pander ;  Dan.  ruffer  ~  a  pander ;  Low  Ger 
ru/t/('/=apimp.]  To  put  on  airs  ;  toswaggei 

"  Lady,  I  cannot  ruffle  It  iu  red  and  yellow." 

Ben  Jotison  r  Cynthia  t  iCecU.  liL  8, 

ruf'-fle  (3),  v.t.  [Ruffle,  s.J  To  beat  the 
rutUe  on  :  as,  To  niffie  a  drum. 

ruf'-fle  (1),  s.    [Roffle  (1),  v.] 

\.  A  strip  of  plaited  cambric  or  other  fine 
ch)th  attached  to  some  border  of  a  gaiuieiit, 
as  to  the  wristband  or  bosom ;  a  frilL 

"  Tlie  person  who  works  the  lace  of  a  iialr  of  Qn« 
ruffles,  fur  example,  wiil  sonietliuea  raise  tbe  value  ul, 
perha|is,  a  pennyworth  of  flax  to  £10  sterling.'— ^JnUtA; 
Wealth  nS  Xations.  bk.  iv..  ch.  ix. 

2.  A  state  of  being  disturbed  or  agitated ; 
disturbance,  agitatinn,  commotion. 

■'Conceive  the  uiiud'^  perception  of  some  object, 
and  the  cunseaut^nt  n{ffie  or  comuiotiou  of  the  blood. 
"Watts. 

•  3.  A  tumult,  a  mgl6e. 

"  Tliis  c^tpitayue  moche  steyed  the  cltie,  notwith- 
Btandvin^  twenty  or  inore  i>ennjnes  were  sieyne  in  thi 
rtiffle-'  —Hall:  henry  I'll/,  {an.  19». 

%  Ruffie  of  a  boot:  The  turned-down  top, 
hanging  loosely  over  like  a  ruftle. 

ruf'-fle  (2),  s.  [Pi-ob.  from  the  sound.]  A  Inw, 
vibrating  beat  of  the  drum,  not  so  loud  as  the 
roll,  used  on  certain  mihtary  occasions,  as  a 
mark  of  respent.  (Frequently  contracted  into 
ri'ffi)    [Ruff  (4),  s.J 

*  riif '-fle-less,  a.    [Eng.  rvffie ;  -les$.]    With- 

out  rullles. 

*  riif '-fle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ruffi^;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  rutUing. 

riif'-fler  (I),  s.    (Eng.  niffi(e)(l),  v.;   -er.J 

1.  A  sewing-machine  attachment  for  forming 
rutSes  in  goods. 

2.  A  sort  of  heckle  for  flai. 

riif -fler  (2>,  s.     [Eng.  ruffi(e)  (2X  v. ;  -«r.)   A 

bully,  a  swaggerer. 

"  Publications  which  supplied  her  conrteeans  anil 
1-ufflert  with  appropriate  mental  food."— J.  A.  Sj/' 
mondt :  Renaissance  in  Itaip.  cli.  x. 

*  ruf-fler-^,  s.  [Eng.  ruffle,  v.;  -rj/.]  Noise, 
disturbance,    (Stanyhurst.) 

ru-fl-g31'-lic,  a.     [Eng.  rw/i(u),  and  gaUic] 

Derived  from  gallic  acid. 

rufigalllc-acld,  s. 

( C6n(OH)3, 

Ckem, :  Ci4H808=-^  Caa^  Para-ella- 

(C6H(OH)3. 
gic  acid.  Obtained  by  heating  gnllJc  acid  with 
strong  sulpimric  acid  to  70°or8U".  It  crystal- 
lizes in  small,  shining,  red  prisma,  containing 
two  moleeules  of  water,  sublimes  above  120', 
is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  With  alkalis  it  forms  a  soluble 
red  compiiund,  and  dyes  cloth,  mordanted 
with  alum,  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

ru-fi-mbr'-ic,a.  [Eng.  n//(it);  m&r{inlannic), 

and   suil.   -ic.J    Derived  from  or  containing 
morintannic  acid. 

rufimoricacid,  s. 

CIteni. :  Produ'^ed  by  boiling  morintannio 
acid  with  liydrochhuic  aoi<l,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  itself  for  some  time.  Tlic  brick- 
red  precipitate  is  waslied  with  water  dissolved 


lioil,  bo^;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ytilu,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  (Iiis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e:^lst.   -ing. 
,  -tlan  =  shftn.  -tton.  -eioa  =  sbiin ;  -flon,  -flon  =  zbiiiu  -ciooB,  -tlooB,  -alons  =  slxus.  -ble»  -die.  dtc  =  b^l,  d^L 
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in  alcotiol,  aii.l  re-pr«:ipitat.d  with  water.    It 
then    fonn3  a  dark  red  amurlihous  puwder, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  stAuhle  m  e  her 
and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  add  to  a  red  colour. 
Boiled  with  potash,  it  ia   reconverted  into 
niorintannic  acid. 
ru  -fin,  s.    [Lat.  ru/(«s)  =  red ;  -in  (C/im.).] 
Chem.:  C.>iH.j(,Oa.   A  red  resinous  substance 
prXced  by  tl*  action  of  heat  on  phlorizin 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  waljer  dissolves  it 
at  boiling  heat,  but  instantly  ''ecoh.unzes  .t. 
With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  line  red 
colour. 

r6-f i-Sp'-iu,  »•    lEng-  iT.^' ")  """i  ">?'(«)«■] 

Oiem. ;  C,4H4(OH)40;.  ObUiined  from  opi- 
anic  acid  bv  heating  with  sulpliunc  aeid.  it 
crystallizes"  in  yellowish-red  needles,  which 
dissolve  in  alkalis  witli  violet-red  colour. 
ru-JS-o&t-S-ohu'-io,  a.  [Lat.  n^its  =  red, 
and  Eng.  calecliuic.]  (See  compound.) 
rufocatechuio-acid,  >.  [Rubinic-acid.] 

ru-foiis,  a.  [Ut.  rufiis.]  Reddish;  of  a 
reddish  colour,  especially  of  a  br..wnish  or 
yellowish  red;  tawny;  reddish  orange,  rusty. 

•■  The  rich  r«/<iiii  colours  ol  thelt  prlinines.  — 
field,  Sei.t.  18.  1S86. 

rufous  kangaroo-rat,  s. 

Zool.:  Hijimprymnns  ru/tsrens.  from  Aus- 
tralia, where  it  is  very  common.  When 
pursued,  itTjunips  like  a  jerboa,  with  great 
swiftness,  for  a  short  distiince,  and  seeks 
shelter  in  hollows,  logs,  and  holes.  It  feeds 
on  roots  and  grasses. 

mfons  oven-bird,  s. 

Ontilh. :  Fitrnartus  ru/us,  common  in  Baiula 
Oriental,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Plata. 

mfous-swallow.  s. 

Orjiith:  Hlrunilo  ru/ula. 

•rult,  s.    [Rift,  ».]    Eructation,  belching. 

ruf-ter-hood,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element 
doubtful ;  second  element,  hood.] 

Fakonry:  A  hood  to  be  worn  by  ft  hawk 
when  she  is  first  drawn. 

riie  (IX  *  meg,  s.  [Sw.  ruqg  =  rough,  en- 
tangled  hair  ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  rung  ;  Dut. 
Tuig;  A.S.  rith  =  rough  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  heavy,  nappy  fabric,  used  as  a  wrapper, 
cover,  or  protection  ;  as— 

(1)  A  cover  of  a  bed. 

(2)  A  hearth-rug. 

(3)  A  cover  for  the  legs,  &c.,  against  cold  on 
■  journey  ;  a  railway-rug. 

•  2.  A  rough,  woolly,  or  shaggy  dog. 
•rug- gowned,    a-     Wearing  a  coarse, 

shaggy  dress. 

*  rug-headed,  a.    Having  shaggy  hair. 

••  We  mint  sui.planl  those  rough.  Tus-hMiUdkiirut.' 
'  ^  Shtikeap. ;  Richard  II.,  iL  1. 

rfig  (2),  s.    [R™,  v.]    a  pull,  a  tug. 
■1  To  grt  a  rug  :  To  get  a  share. 

•■  Having  aotlen,  it  »iw  thought,  a  rug  ol  the  com. 
penaatious.  — Sco«  .  HedgaunUet,  letter  x\. 

rug,    v.L      [Cf.    rogge.]      To   pull   hastily  or 
roughly,  to  tear,  to  tug.    (.s'cotcA.) 

r&'-ga  (pi.  ru'-gCB),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  wrinkle.] 
1   'Anat. :  A  wrinkle  ;  a  transverse  ridge  on 
the' convoluted  ridges  produced  by  the  wrink- 
ling of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
2.  Bol. ;  A  wrinkle. 
r&'-gate,  ct.    [Lat.  n<go<iis,  pa.  par.  of  ru30  = 
to  wrinkle.    (BtJOA.)    WrinVled ;   having  al- 
ternate ridges  and  depressions. 

rug'-ged,  a.     (Sw.  rugg  =  rough,  entangled 
hair.J    [Roa(l),  s.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1    Full  of  rough  projections  or  inequalities 
on  the  surface  ;  rough  ;  broken  into  sharp  or 
irregular  points  or  prominences. 

"  The  riKjged  uiasa  etiU  hes.  not  many  yarits  from 
Its  origin*!  •Ite.'-Jfaoouiaj :  Bitl.  Kng.,  ch.  »li. 

2.  Not  made  smooth  or  polished  ;  rough. 

"  A  rural  portico  of  rugged  etoiie  " 

P(^pe :  Boitwr ;  udyttey  Jtlv.  10. 

3.  Rough  in  temper ;  austere,  harsh,  crabbed. 

4.  Surly,  sour,  uneasy,  disturbed. 

"  Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks. 
Be  hrighl  and  Jovial  mong  your  guests  toiilglit. 


5.  Rough,  uncouth ;  wanting  in  refinement 
or  grace. 

•■  with  thanks— 'tieas  all  she  could-tlie  inald 
HI,  n„,.J  courted  re,».d^  „/ «e  Late,  vL  10. 

•6.  Rough  with  hair  or  tufts  of  any  kind; 
shaggy,  bristly.  ...... 

•■The  „<,»«<  Pyrrhu.  Ilk.  t^HjTcanUnW.^ 
•7    Wrinkled,  furrowed. 

••  The  ruQged  forehead,  that  «ith  grave  foresight. 
Welds  k-iugdoms.  '■'^.J^-f^^'f  jS"".'.'!?;  l%-r»\.) 

8    Not  neat  or  regular  ;  uneven,  ragged. 
••HUwell.prop«rtionedt^rd.Mjero^gh^^,';»f?jf 

•  9  Stormy,  tempestuous.  turbiilent, 
boisterous  :  as,  a  rugged  wind.    {Maton.) 

•  10.  Violent,  impetuous,  rude,  boisterous, 
11.  Harsh  or  grating  on  the  ear  ;  rough,  not 

smooth.  „  ,„.^    .„  ,  ,^_ 

"  Wit  win  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  ™»»^J"|»;„„.| 

II  Bot.  ■  Rough  with  tubercles  or  stiff 
points ;  scabrous.  Used  of  a  leaf  or  stem. 
(Martyn.) 

rug'-ged-lj?,  adv.     [Eng.  rugged;  -ij/.l    In  a 
rugged  manner;  roughly,  violently,  sourly. 

"  Look  not  ao  ruggedly  ou  me." 

Beauiii.  &  Flet. .    Woruan  Uater,  T.  s. 

rug'-ged-ness, "  rug-ged-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
rugged ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rugged, 
rough,  or  uneven  ;  roughness. 

"  As  for  the  ruggedneue  of  any  blade."— P.  SoUand : 
Pliny,  bk.  xxvlii..  ch.  Ix. 

2.  Roughness  of  temper ;  harshness, 
severity,  coarseness,  sur)ines.s,  rudeness. 

'■  That  unmanly  shari.ness  and  ruggedrwu  of 
humour."- Scott  .■  Chriltian  Life,  pt.  lU..  ch.  11. 

3.  Violence,  storminess,  boisterousness. 

rug'-ging,  s.    [Eng.  rug  (1),  s. ;  -in<7.1 

1.  fairic:  Coarse  woollen  wrapping  or 
blanket  cloth. 

2.  Saddlery:  A  coarse  cloth  used  for  the 
body  of  knee-  and  other  horse-boots. 

»  r^g-eS.  a.  [Sw.  ruggig,  from  rugg  =  rough, 
entangled  hair.]    Rough,  shaggy. 

"  With  flotery  herd,  and  ruggg  aashy  heres." 

Chuucer:  C.  T.,  3.885. 

•  riig'-in,  s.    [Ruo  (l),  s.]    A  nappy  cloth. 

■•  The  lips  grew  so  painful,  that  she  could  not  endure 
the  wiping  the  ichor  from  it  with  a  soft  rusnn  with 
her  own  hand.—  iVitetnart :  Surgery. 

ru-gine',  s.  [Fr.l  A  surgeon's  rasp;  an 
instrument  for  removing  the  diseased  surface 
of  bones. 

"  If  uew  flesh  should  not  generate,  bore  little  orlflces 
into  the  boue,  or  rasp  It  with  the  ruffine."— .SAorp. 

ru-gine',  v.t.  [Ft.  ruginer.)  To  scrape  with 
a  rugine. 

"  Where  you  find  it  moist,  there  j'ou  are  to  rugine 
it."—  Witeman :  Surgery,  bk.  v..  ch.  ix. 

rA-go'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  rugosus  = 
wrinkled',  from  ruga  (q.v.).  So  nariied  from 
the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  corals.) 

1  Zooi.:  Agroupof  Madrepoiaria.  Corallum 
sclerodermic,  with  a  true  theca.  Generally 
both  tubulie  and  septa  combined.  Septa  gen- 
erally some  multiple  of  four,  but  with  one  or 
three  prominent,  or  with  a  small  channel. 
Simple  or  compound  corals  represented  in  the 
modem  seas  only  by  two  genera,  one  from  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  from  Florida,  iami- 
lies :  Stauridce,  Cyathaxonidae,  Cyathophyl- 
lida,  and  Cystiphy'llidie. 

2.  Palcmnt. :  Found  in  the  Palseozoic  rocks, 
the  Upper  Greensand,  and  tfie  Tertiary.  They 
were  reef-builders. 

ru'-gose,  a.  [Lat.  TO^osiis,  from  ruga  =  i 
wrinkle;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  rugi'so.] 

1.  I'Vrf.  Lang. ;  Wrinkled  ;  full  of  or  abound- 
ing with  wrinkles. 

"  The  humerus  has  a  well-marked  rvgoie  Ibie."— 
Trant.  Amer.  Phil/tt'ifh.  Soe.  (1373).  xiti  M^ 

2.  Bot. :  Bough  or  coarsely  wrinkled. 

•  ru-gos'-l-ty,  s.  [Lat  rugositas,  from  rugosus 
=  rugose  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  rugosite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rugose  or 
wrinkled. 

2.  A  wrinkle,  a  pucker,  a  slight  ridge. 

ru'-gous,  a.  [Lat.  ?-i(5os!«;  Fr.  rugwux.] 
The  same  as  Rugose  (q.v.). 


ru'-gu-lose,  a.    [A  dimiu.  from  Latruv*  — 
a  wrinkle.) 
Bot. ;  Finely  wrinkled,  as  a  leaf. 

Rulun'-korff,  s.      (The  name  of  a  French 
manufacturer  of  scientillc  instruments,  born 
1800.)    (See  compound.) 
jtulunkorfl"scoll,s.  [Indoction-coil.j 

ru-illc',  s.    (Fr.  ruillee.] 

Build. :  A  pointing  of  mortar  at  thejunction 
of  a  loof  with  a  wall  higher  than  itself.  A 
til  let  of  niorlar  to  shed  the  water. 

ru'-in,  '  rulne,  s.  (Fr.  niiiie,  from  Lat. 
riii««  =  overthrow,  from  ruo  =  to  fall  down, 
to  sink  in  ruin;  Sp.  ii  Port,  ruina;  lUL 
ritijta,  rovina.] 

•  1.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  down  ;  a 
violent  fall. 

■'  His  ruin  startled  the  other  ateeda." 

Chat/man,  In  Annandale. 

2  That  change  of  anything  which  destroys 
it,  'or  entirely  defeats  its  object,  or  untits  it 
for  use  ;  destruction,  overthrow,  downfall. 


•■  Buildlnga  fall  to  r«.„. 

ahitkeii).  ;  Penelei,  LL  4 

•3.  Decay. 

"  Let  it  preaage  the  ru(»i  of  your  love.* 

Shakeep.  :  Merchant  of  1  enice,  lit  3. 

4  That  which  causes  or  promotes  the 
des'truction,  downfall,  or  decay  of  anything ; 
bane,  destruction,  perdition. 

••  They  were  the  ruin  of  him.  and  of  all  lBt»eL-— 
aCAron.  xxciii.  aa 

5  A  building  or  other  thing  in  a  state  of 
decay  or  dilapidation  ;  that  which  is  fallen 
down  and  become  worthless  from  decay  « 
injury  ;  a  wreck. 

6  Specif.,  in  the  plural,  the  remains  of  a 
decayed,  dilapidated,  destroyed,  or  forsaken 
house,  city,  fortress,  or  the  like. 

7.  The  decayed  remains  of  anything. 

•'  Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruing  of  her  fftce." 

Dryden  :  Oeid  ;  Metanutrphaset  IT. 

•  8.  A  fragment ;  a  piece  broken  or  fallen  off 
s  larger  mass. 

■•  Then  Alai  selz'ii  the  fragment  ot  a  rock. 
Applied  each  nerve,  and.  a«lngiug  roond^on  high. 
With  force  teuipeatuooa.  let  ti.e  rutn  fly. 

Pope  :  Bomer ;  livid  vlL  322. 

9  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  ot  being 
ruined,  decayed,  dilapidated,  destroyed,  or 
rendered  worthless. 

"  Repair  thy  wit.  or  It  will  (all 
To  carelesa  ruiil."  ,  „     .      ■_  • 

&haketp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  IT.  L 

^  Blue  ruin  :  Gin.    (Slang.) 
ruin-agate,   s.     [Ger.    ruinenachat,    at 
triimvierachat.] 

Min  ■    A   riband-agate    which    has    been 
crushed  in  silti,  and  re-cemented  by  intiltra- 
tion  of  silica.    Also  called  "  brecciated  agate. 
The  most  characteristic  is  that  of  Kunuei  sdorl, 
Saxony- 
ruin-marble,  9. 

Petrol  ■  A  compact,  marly  limestone  which 
has  been  much  crushed  and  faulted.  When 
poUshed  it  presents  the  api.earance  of  ruined 
temples  houses,  fortilications,  Ac,  owing  to 
the  infiltrations  of  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese between  the  disturlied  fiagmenta. 
Found  near  Florence. 

ru'-in.  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  rutaer;    Sp.   &  Port. 
ruiiiar;  Ital.  ruttuire,  roinnore.]    (Ruin,  8.1 
A.  Transitive: 

1   To  bring  to  ruin  ;   to  cause  to  fall  to 
nieces  or  decay ;  to  damage  essentially  ;   t» 
dilapidate ;  to  destroy,  to  overthrow,  to  sub- 
vert. , 
"  For  Jeruaalem  is  ri*in«rf.  and  Judah  ia  fallen.  — 
Iiaiah  iii.  8. 
2.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  poverty. 

••  A  particular  merciiant,  with  abundance  of  goods 
in  his  waieliouse.  may  sometime,  be  r/;'"'!??,?"; 
being  able  to  sell  them  In  tUne.  — Smi/A.  WeaUhur 
yuiiom.  bk.  iv..  ch.  i. 

"  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  violently. 

"  Hell  heard  tb'  uiisulTerable  nolae,  hell  »w 
Heav  n  ruinirw  from  heay'l^  and  would  have  fled 
AllVithted."  J/,«on-  P.  Z..  VI.  868 

2.  To  fall  into  ruins ;  to  come  to  ruin  ;  to 
fall'  into  decay  or  dilapidation     , 

3.  To  be  brought  to  a  state  of  poverty  or 
misery.  ,    ^,.  . 

•■  If  we  are  idle  and  disturb  the  Jndustnoua  In  thell 
bualiiess.  we  ahall  ™in  Uie  f,iater.--i<.cto. 

•  ru'-in-a-We,  o-    [Eag.  ruin;  -aNe.]    Cap- 
alile  of  being  ruined.  


•r.  wore,  wolt  worU.  wb&,  son;  mute.  cab.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  -  e,  ey 
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ru'-in-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  ruinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ruiiio  =  to  ruin.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  rain  ;  to  bring  to  ruin  or 
decay  ;  to  destroy,  to  overthrow.  (Now  only 
111  vulgar  use.) 

"  I  will  not  ruinatf  my  fftther's  lioiwe," 

Shakes/'.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  r.  1. 

•B.  Iiitrans.:  To  fall  or  coiue  to  ruiu  or 
decay. 

*rii-m-ate,<i.  [how  \j3X.  mlnaUts.]  Ruined; 
brought  to  ruin  ;  in  ruins. 

"Thecouditloti  known  in  some  tiniile&a  coUDtriw  &9 
ruinate. "—  Daily  Telegraph,  Jau.  20,  iddS. 

t  ru~in-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ruinatio,  from 
Tuinatus,  pa.  par.  of  ruino  =  to  ruin  (q. v.).] 
The  act  of  ruining  ;  ruin,  destruction,  dt-cay. 


j:u'-in-©r»  5.  [Eng.  miti;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  ruins  or  destroys. 

"  The  extreme  ruitter 
Of  others."  Daniel .-  Oinl  Wan,  vtl.  9?. 

'*l*U-in'-i-fOrm, «.  [Lat.  rwtna  =  aruin,and 
/orma  =  form,  appearance.]  Having  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruins  of  houses.  (Applied 
to  certain  minerals.) 

ru'-in-ods»  *  rti-yn-ous,  «.  [Fr.  nUntux, 
from  Lat.  ndnosus,  from  r»iHa  =  ruin  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  ruinoso  ;  Ital.  ruiiwso,  roviiioso.] 

1.  Fallen  into  ruin  ;  dilapidated,  ruined. 

"  Dyd  his  dilyEence  to  repayre  ruynout  places."— 
Fabyan  :  Chronicle,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  Consisting  of  ruins.    {Isaiah  xvi\.  1.) 

3.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  ruin  or  de- 
fltruction  ;  baneful,  destructive,  pernicious. 

"After  a  night  of  stonu  so  ruinout." 

mUon:  P.H.,  iv. 

1^ -in-OUS-ly,  (uh*.  [Eng.  ruinoiis  ; -ly.]  In 
a  ruinous  manner  ;  destructively. 

"  His  own  decree  will  retort  the  DOMt  ruinoutly  on 
hlmaelt'—Decaj/  of  Piety. 

rd'-in-oiia-ness.  s.  [Eng.  ruinous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ruiunus. 

rukli,  5.    [Roc.] 

'  rul'-a-Wo,  a.     [Eng.  ritZ(g);  -able.] 
1.  Capableof  being  ruled  ;  governable. 


2.  Subject  to  rule  ;  accordant  to  rule. 

rule.  *  reole,  •  riwl©,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ruile,  rmle, 
rle'jU  (Fr.  regie),  from  Lat.  regula  =  a  rule, 
from  r?go=to  govern,  to  rule;  A.S.  regol; 
Sp.  regla ;  Port,  regra;  Ital.  regola;  Dut., 
I)an.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  regel] 
L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  ruling ;  government,  sway, 
empire  ;  supreme  authority  or  control. 

••  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a 
city  that  is  broken  down,  and  without  walla."— /'rop. 
XXV.  28. 

2.  That  which  is  prescribed  or  laid  down  as 
a  guide  to  conduct ;  that  by  which  any  pro- 
ceiiure  is  to  be  adjusted  or  regulated,  or  to 
which  it  is  to  be  conformed ;  that  which  is 
est-iblished  as  a  principle,  standard,  or  guide 
for  action  or  procedure  :  as — 

(1)  An  established  mode  or  course  of  pro- 
ceeding prescribed  in  private  life  :  as,  theruZ€5 
of  society,  the  Tules  of  etiquette,  &c. 

(2)  The  laws  or  regulations  established  by 
competent  authorities  for  the  carrying  on  of 
certain  games  :  as,  the  rules  of  cricket,  the 
rules  of  horse-racing,  &c. 

(3)  A  line  of  conduct;  behaviour. 

'*  Ton  would  not  give  means  for  thla  ouclvU  T-u/e." 
Shakesp, :  Twelfth  .Vt^Af.  li.  3. 

(4)  A  maxim,  canon,  or  precept  to  be  ob- 
served in  any  art  or  science  ;  a  precept,  a  law. 

"  That  will  confess  perfection  90  could  err 
Against  all  nUe^  of  njiture." 

Shaketp. :  OtJiello.  L  3. 

(5)  Method,  regularity ;  propriety  of  be- 
baviour.    {Skakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  2.) 

3.  A  law  or  regulation,  or  a  body  of  laws  or 
regidatious  to  be  observed  by  a  society,  asso- 
ciation, &;c.,  and  its  individual  members. 

"  A  monastic  rule  is  defined  aa  a  collection  of  laws 
uid  couatitiitjoiis,  according  to  which  the  religious  of 
ft  house  or  order  are  obli^jed  to  Uve,  and  which  they 
have  made  a  vow  of  otiserving.  All  the  mnmutJc 
rtUct  require  to  be  approved  of  by  the  eccleslaatical 
BuiieriorB.  and  even  by  the  iluly  See,  to  imiiose  an 
obligation  of  conscience  on  relipious.  When  a  re- 
ligious cannot  hear  the  austerity  of  his  rttlf,  he  is 
obliged  to  dem.ind  &  dispensation  from  his  superiors, 
or  permission  from  tiie  Huly  See  to  enter  a  more 
mitigated  onler.  "— i/.  iV,  .Utirjihy  Terra  tncoQntta, 
or  the  Conecnti  of  the  United  Kin<jUom,  pp.  U,  1ft. 


4.  An  instrument  by  which  lilies  are  drawn. 
It  consists  Ota  bar  of  niet^il  or  woml,  stiaight 
on  one  edge,  to  guide  a  pencil  or  pen. 

5.  An  instrument  for  making  short  liuear 
measui-emeiitJi,  and  performing  various  opera- 
tions in  mensuration.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  according  to  the  particular  objects 
for  which  tlu-yare  intended.  The  commonest 
form  is  that  used  by  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
other  artilieers.  It  is  divitted  into  inches 
and  fi-aetiuiis,  and  is  usualt>  jointed,  bo  that 
it  may  be  folded  up  and  earried  in  the  pocket. 
Some  rules  have  a  slider  in  one  leg ;  in  Gun- 
ter's  scale  this  is  graduated  nnd  engraved  with 
flguies,  so  that  various  simple  computHtiuns 
may  be  made  nieclianically, 

"  Where  is  thy  leather  apron  and  tliy  ritlt  t' 

Shakcip. :  JuUua  Vattar,  1.  1. 
IL  Technimlly : 

1.  Arith.  <£■  Alfj. :  A  determinate  mode 
prescribed  for  performing  any  operation,  and 
proitueiiig  a  certain  result;  a  certain  pre- 
scribed operation  or  series  of  operations  for 
tlie  ascertaining  of  a  certain  result ;  as.  rules 
for  addition,  subtraction,  &c.  In  algebra,  if 
a  rule  is  translated  into  ordinary  language 
the  result  is  a  formula ;  and  conversely,  if 
a  formula  is  translated  into  ordinary  language, 
the  result  is  a  rule. 

2.  Law ;  A  i»oint  of  law  settled  by  authority ; 
also  the  mode  of  procedure  settled  by  lawful 
judiiial  authority  for  some  court  or  courts  of 
justice.  Rules  hie  either  general  or  particular. 
General  rules  are  such  orders  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  practice  as  are  laid  down  and  promul- 
gated by  the  court  for  the  general  guidance  of 
the  suitors.  Formerly,  each  court  of  common 
law  issued  its  own  general  rules,  without 
much  regard  to  the  practice  in  otlier  courts  ; 
Itut  of  lat*  the  object  has  been  to  assimilate 
the  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  common  law. 
Tlie  rules  are  a  declaration  of  what  the  court 
will  do,  or  will  require  to  be  done,  in  all 
matters  falling  within  the  terms  of  the  rule, 
and  they  resemble  in  some  respects  tlie 
Roman  edict.  Particular  rules  are  such  as 
are  conflned  to  the  particular  cases  in  refer- 
ence to  which  they  have  been  granted. 

3.  Gram. :  An  established  form  of  construc- 
tion in  a  particular  class  of  words;  or  the 
expression  of  that  form  in  words. 

•  4.  Music :  A  line  of  the  stave. 

"There  atandeth  the  F  fa  ut  cliefe  on  the  fonrth 
rule  from  below."— Jtf or/ ey  .■  Introdit^ti-tn  to  itutic 

0.  Plaster.:  A  strip  or  screed  of  wood  or 
plaster,  plaeed  on  the  face  of  a  wall  as  a  guide 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  plane  surface. 

6.  Printing: 

(1)  A  thin  plate  of  metal  used  for  separating 
headings,  titles,  thecolunms  of  type  in  a  book, 
or  cnluuins  of  ttgures  in  tabular  work.  Rules 
are  type  high,  and  some  have  a  guttered  face 
so  as  to  print  a  double  Une. 

(2)  A  composing-rule  (q. v.). 

%  (1)  Gauging-rule  :  Agauging-rod  (q.v.). 

(2)  Paralkl-rukr :  [Parallel], 

(3)  Rules  of  a  prison:  Certain  limits  with- 
out the  walls,  within  which  prisoners  incustndy 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  live,  on  giving 
security  not  to  escape. 

"  On  entering  into  recognisances  to  the  Marshal  of 
the  Bench  to  return  to  the  rule*  by  a  certain  hour  at 
tiight"— Daily  Telet/raph,  Jan.  5,  ieS6. 

(4)  Rules  of  con  rse  : 

Law:  Rules  which  are  drawn  up  by  the 
proper  officers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere 
signature  of  counsel ;  or,  in  some  instances, 
as  upon  a  judge's  hat,  or  allowance  by  the 
master,  Ac,  without  any  signature  by  counsel. 
Rules  which  are  not  of  course  are  grantable 
on  the  motion  either  of  the  party  actually  in- 
terested, or  of  his  counsel. 

(5)  Ruk  of  signs : 

Alg.  :  That  rule  that,  in  any  operation  like 
signs  produce  positive,  and  unlike  signs  pro- 
duce negative  signs. 

(6)  Rule  of  the  octave  : 

Music:  A  name  given  to  a  system  of  adding 
harmonies  to  the  diatonic  scale,  using  it  as 
the  lowest  part.  From  the  nature  and  rela- 
tion of  the  chords  added,  many  laws  as  to 
progression  and  modulation  were  deduced; 
in  fact  it  was  formerly  taught  as  a  formula  for 
the  assistance  of  students,  who  committed  to 
memory  the  harmony  or  harmonies  which 
each  degree  was  capable  of  bearing. 

(7)  Rule  of  the  road  :  The  rules  or  regnl.Ttions 
by  which  tnttlii-  mi  jmhlic  roads  is  regulated. 


In  tliis  coiiniry,  i-u  nieotiiig,  liders  or  driven 
go  to  the  right;  in  Great  UritaiD  they  pass  U> 
the  left. 

(8)  Rule  of  three: 

Arith. :  A  rule  for  fluding  from  three  glvea 
numbers  a  fourth,  to  wiiiuh  the  third  shall 
have  the  f*ame  ratio  as  tlio  Urst  has  to  the 
second.     [Pkoportion.) 

(9)  Rule  of  thumb:  A  rule  suggested  by 
practii-Jil  rather  than  by  scientific  Knuwledgo. 

(10)  Rule  to  show  cause  ;  rule  nisi : 

Law :  A  conditional  rule  or  order  obtained 
from  a  judge,  to  be  made  absolute  unless  the 
paity  against  whom  it  is  obtained  shows  suffi- 
cient cause  to  the  contrary. 

(11)  TiuRuk:  [NoRMA,'«.  II.  1.]. 

rule-joint,  s.  A  movable  joint  in  which 
a  tongue  on  one  piece  enters  a  slot  in  the 
other,  and  is  secured  by  a  pin  or  rivet.  When 
the  two  pieces  are  in  line,  their  ends  abut,  so 
that  movement  is  only  possible  in  one  direc- 
tion. This  arrangement  lauaed  for  carpenters' 
rules  and  table-leaves. 

rule-Stan;  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  lath  about  four  inches  In 
breadth,  used  for  laying  otf  curves. 

r^e,  *rewle,  •riwl-eu,  v.t.  ii  i.    [o.  Pr. 

ruiler,  regnler  (Fr.  regltr),  from  Lat.  reguUt^ 
Uj  regulate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Urdiiiary  Language : 

1.  To  govern,  to  command  ;  to  have  do- 
minion, control,  orautliorityover;  tbcouducti 
to  manage,  to  restrain. 

"  He  that  ruled  them  with  a  shepherd's  rod." 

C"wper :  ExpoituUttion,  SS, 

2.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  persuade,  to  advise, 
toguide.  (Generdlly  oralwaysin  the  passive, 
as,  Be  ruled  by  me.) 

"  With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  railed." 
Pope:  Uo«er:  Iliad  U,  24i 

3.  To  settle,  determine,  or  lay  down  as  a 

rule.    [II. 1 

"  This  author  looked  apon  it  u  a  rvXed  point, » thing 
uuivcrdally  agreed  to,"—\Vaterlaii4:   Workt,  Iv.  407. 

4.  To  mark  with  lines  by  means  of  or  with 
theaid  of  a  ruler  ;  as.  To  ruk  paper. 

IL  law :  To  establish  or  settle  by  deciaion 
or  rule ;  to  determine. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  have  or  exercise  supreme  power,  con- 
trol, or  authority;  to  govern 

"  The  KeAk  were  oitpressed.  uid  the  mighty 
Ruled  with  an  iron  rod.' 

LongfeUoie :  BwaTtgeline,  L  %, 

"2.  To  prevail,  to  decide. 

"Now  arms  must  ru7«." 

:ihake»p. :  3  Benry  VI..  It.  T. 

3.  To  stand  at  or  maintain  a  certain  level : 
as,  Prices  ruled  high. 

II.  Law.:  To  decide,  to  determine;  to  lay 
down  and  settle  a  rule  or  oi-der  of  court;  to 
enter  a  rule. 

*  rule-less, ' ru-lesse.  a.  [Eng.  ruU ;  -Uss.] 

Being  without  rule  ;  lawless. 

*  rule'-less-ness,  s.     [Eng.  rukless;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  without  rules. 

"  Its  [the  star  Chamber]  ruleletmeu  or  want  of 
rules."— ,lcad«my.  July  19.  1879. 

rAl'-er,  "  rowl-er,  s.    [Eng.  mlie),  v.  ;  -er.| 

1.  One  who  rules  or  governs  ;  one  who  has 
or  exercises  supreme  authority  or  power;  a 
governor,  a  monarch,  or  tlie  like. 

"And  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land  cC 
Egypt."— Gen etit  xli.  4.1 

2.  One  who  makes  or  executes  laws ;  one 
who  assists  in  carrying  on  a  government. 

"Thy  rulert  load  thy  credit,  year  bv  year.  " 

Cowper     Erpotttil'itinn,  294. 

3.  Among  the  Jews  in  the  New  Testtment 
times  the  word  "rulers"  was  sonietinies  used 
vaguely  like  "authorities"  with  us  (John  vii. 
48),  sometimes  it  may  more  sprcilieally  ref^r 
to  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Luke  xxiil. 
i:?).  in  the  exampio  'hn  ruler  is  a  ruler  of  the 
Synagogue  (cf.  Mark  v.  'i'l),  in  another  place 
the  president  at  a  feast  (.lohn  ii.  9). 

"  While  he  spake  these  things  nntn  thfrii.  behold 
there  came  a  certain  ruler,  t^A  woiahlpped  hluL"— 
Matthew  \x.  18. 

4.  An  instrument  with  strai-^dit  sides,  for 
guiding  a  pen  or  pencil  in  drawing  straight 
lines. 

TI  Martjuoi's  rulers :  [Marquoi]. 


boil,  l>6^:  pout,  j^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^ist.    ph  =  H 
-olan,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -§lon  =  «>*""     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  ahus.    -ble.  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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rulership— ruminant  ia 


Hil-eC'Sllip,  s.  (Eng.  ruler:  -ship.]  The 
position,  omre,  or  post  of  a  ruler. 

"  CoiitiDUfl  tu  hold  Ihfl  ruUr$fiip  of  tho  country."— 
0U)b<r.  Sei't.  2,  L0tj£. 

*  ru-lesse,  a.    [Rulslesb.] 

r^'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Rule,  r.) 
A-  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
H.  As  (uljKtive  : 

1.  Governing;  having  or  exercising  supreme 
power  or  aulhoiity ;  chit;f,  predomiuant, 
prevalent. 

"  Feel  your  ruling  passloD  atrong  lu  death." 

Pop*.   Moral  Kitaffi,  1.  3«X 

2.  Used  in  directing,  controlling,  or  man- 
aging. 

"  With  fa&stf  huid  the  ruling  reins  he  drew.*' 

Pop«  :  Hjmer;  UdyMt^y  ill.  fllS. 

3.  Used  in  marking  with  lines  :  as,  a  ruling 
machine. 

C.  As  sxibstantive : 

Law :  A  rule  or  point  settled  by  a  judge  or 
court  of  law. 

"  The  late  riUingt  exempt  railway  companies  from 
■ach  ublit;atiuii3.  —  AeJi^  UeO.  19.  IsdS. 

nillng-older,  s. 

PresbyUrianism :  An  elder  who  does  not 
preach  liut,  as  a  member  of  tlte  Session  (q.v.), 
ai<Ib  in  ruling  the  congregation.  FuundeU 
on  1  Tim.  V.  17. 

ruling  -  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
ruling  jiaper  with  lines. 

•rul'-ing-ly,  otit'.  [Eng.  ruling;  ■hj.'\  In  a 
ruling  manner  ;  so  as  to  rule  ;  controUingly. 

rill'-  li  -  cllie^t  s.  [Dut.]  Chopped  meat 
stuffed  into  small  bngs,  which  are  then  cut 
into  small  slices  and  fried.    {New  YoTk.) 

rul'-llon  (1  as  y),  s.  [Ct  riveling,  from  A.S. 
rijiing.] 

1,  A  shoe  made  of  untanned  leather. 

*'  Nuwadaya,  they  we.ive  cloth  out  of  the  wool  of 
their  dwari  aheeu,  and  maiiufivoture  rxillions  or 
mucKSdins.  out  of  their  hides,"— Sfu/niurd,  Oct,  19. 1685. 

2.  A  coarse-made,  masculine  woman ;  a 
rudas  ;  a  rough,  ill-raade  animal.    {Scotch.) 

•r^l'-y  (I),  a.  [Eng.  rul{e);  -y.]  Orderly, 
peaceable,  easily  managed.  (Now  only  in  the 
negative  unrxily.) 

"  I  meane  the  sonnes  of  aach  rash  siunine  slrei 
Are  aeldome  seue  to  ruune  a  r>Uu  race.' 

Otucoigne:  Compliii/7it  of  Phylom^na. 

•pftl'-y  (2),  a.    [Eng.  rue,  v. ;  -ly.]    Rueful. 

"  Ritlji  chere  I  gaae  to  make."  MS.  Aihmols  9L 

riim,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Comm. :  A  spirit  distilled  chiefly  in  the 
West  Indies  fr')m  the  fermented  skinimirigs 
of  the  sugar-builers  and  molasses,  together 
with  sntlii'icnt  cane  juice  to  impart  the 
neceaBary  flavor.  Like  all  other  spirit,  it  is 
colorless  as  it  issues  from  the  still,  but  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  cousumef,  the  dietiller  is 
obliged  to  color  it  befure  it  leaves  his  premises. 
Its  strength  as  imiiorted  is  ui^ually  about  20 
per  cent,  over  proof,  but  before  passing  into  the 
faanda  of  the  consumer  it  is  reduced  with 
water.  Rum  sold  below  35  per  cent,  under 
proof  ia  considered  to  be  ailiilterated  with 
water,  unless  the  purchaser  is  informed  of  its 
exact  streugtli  at  the  time  of  purchiiee.  Much 
of  the  mm  sold  in  this  country  is  merely  plain 
spirit,  colored  with  burut  sugar,  and  flavored 
with  rum  flavoring.  Rum  waa  tormoily  largely 
imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

"Mr  N.  Dsniell  Davia  has  put  forth  a  derivation  of 
the  word  rum,  winch  KJvea  tlie  ouly  prubable  history 
of  IL  It  came  from  Earhadoea,  where  the  planters 
ftrat  diatilled  it.  aotnawhere  betweeu  1640  and  16^5. 
A  M.S.  Deivri,,fion  o/  Barbadfft,  in  Trinity  t^lkire, 
Dublin,  written  alwut  1661,  says:  'The  chief  fudliiig 
they  make  in  the  iataud  ia  rumbittfion.  ahas  Kill- 
Divil,  and  this  ia  made  of  sugar  uaues  diatilled.  a  hot, 
belliali,  and  ttrrit'le  liquor.  G.  Warreu'a  Descrip- 
tion of  .Sur»n<»fi,  I6fil.  shows  the  word  in  its  present 
(hort  form  :  '  Hum  ia  a  suirit  evt.r.ioted  from  the  juice 
of  atiipu-cHues called  Kill-Uevil  In  New  Eng- 
land r  ■  RumbuUion'  is  a  Devonshire  word,  meauiug 
'a  great  tuuiult,'  and  may  have  been  adopted  from 
aome  of  the  lievonshire  settlers  in  Barbndoea ;  at  any 
rale.  little  doubt  can  exist  that  It  has  given  tiae  to 
our  wurd  rum,  and  the  longer  name  rumbowling, 
which  saUora  give  to  their  gtog."— Academy,  Sept.  5, 
1B85,  p.  isa. 

rum-bud,  s.  A  carbuncle  on  the  nose  or 
face,  caused  by  excessive  drinking ;  a  grog- 
blossom. 

"  Redness  and  eruptions  generally  bejrin  with  thfl 
DOee  .  .  .  they  have  been  called  rutn-bu-U.  when  they 
appear  In  the  face."— ZJr.  Buih :  Kffectt  of  Ardent 
SptrUt. 

rum,  a.  &  8.    [Etym.  doubtftil.    Skeat  believes 

it  to  be  a  gipsy's  word.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Strange,  old-fashioned,  odd, 
queer.    (Slang.) 

•  B.  As  sub$t.:  A  queer,  odd,  or  strange 
person  or  thing. 

R^ma'-ni-an,  Itdn-ma'-ni-an,  a.  &  i. 

Ji.m  Aa  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rumania 
(itr  Roumania),  a  kingdom  of  etnitheastern 
Europe,  declared  independent  in  1878. 

B.  Alt  aiibst.:  A  native,  or  resident  of  Ru- 
mania; also,  the  language  of  that  jieople. 

rumb,  rhumb  (&  silent),  "roomb,  "roumb, 

•  roumbe,  s.  [Fr.  rumb  =a  ruuib,  a  point 
of  the  compass,  from  Sp.  rumbo—a.  course,  a 
way,  from  Lat,  rhoinbum,  accus.  of  rhombus  =: 
a  rhombus  (q.v.);  Ital.  rombo.] 

1.  Navig. :  The  track  of  a  ship  sailing  on 
the  same  "point  of  the  compass.  The  rutnb- 
line  is  also  called  the  loxodroniic  curve  (q.v.). 
The  angle  under  which  the  rumb-line  cuts 
the  meridian  is  called  the  angle  of  the  ruiub, 
and  the  an;^le  whicli  it  makes  with  the  prime 
vertical  is  the  complement  of  the  rumb. 

2.  One  of  the  points  on  a  com  pass -card. 

riim'-ble,  •  rom-ble,  s.    [Rumblk,  v.] 

1.  A  hoarse,  low,  continuous  sound,  as  of 
distant  thunder ;  a  rumbling. 

*  2.  A  confused  noise ;  a  disturbance,  a 
tumult. 

"  Aboute  whome  he  found  inuche  beMUlnesse,  rumble, 
haste,  and  busluesse,  ciLrriage  and  cunueyaunce  of  her 
itulfe  iutoaamctuary. "— .Dir  T,  More:   Workea,  p.  43. 

*  3.  A  report,  a  rumour. 

4.  A  seat  behind  the  body  of  a  carriage. 

"  '  Get  up  behind  !' he  said.  '  Get  up  tn  the  rum&Ie.' " 
—Dickuns    Martin  Chualewit,  ch,  lili. 

6.  A  rotating  cylinder  or  box  in  which 
small  articles  are  i)laced  to  be  ground,  cleaned, 
or  polished  by  mutual  attrition. 

*  rumble  -  tumble,  s.  The  same  as 
Edmble,  s.  4. 

"From  the  dusty  height  of  a  rumble-tumhle." — 
lytton  :   \Vh<tt  will  he  do  with  it  f  bk.  1.,  ch.  xv. 

riim'-ble,  *  rom-ble,  *roum-ble,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A  word  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  Dut.  rom- 
vielen;  Dan.  rumle;  Sw.  ramla ;  Ital.  rombare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  hoarse,  low,  continued  sound, 
as  thunder  at  a  distance. 

•  2.  To  make  a  disturbance  ;  to  clamour. 

"  The  people  cried  and  rambled  up  and  doun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14.389. 

•  3.  To  roll  about. 

"  And  round  the  attics  rumbled." 

Tennyson  :  The  Goote.  46. 

♦  4.  To  make  a  soft,  murmuring  sound  ;  to 
ripple. 

*  B.  Trails.  :  To  rattle. 

riim'-bler,  s.  [Eug.  rumbl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  rumbles. 

rum'-bling,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  *.    [Rumble,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Making  a  low,  heavy,  and  con- 
tinued noise  ;  low,  heavy,  and  continued. 

"  They  also  thought  that  they  heard  there  a 
rumAHiig  noiae,  as  oi  &xe."— Banyan:  PHyrim'i 
Progreu,  pt.  L 

C.  As  subst. :  A  low,  heavy,  and  continued 
sound ;  a  rumble. 

rumbling- drains,  s.  pi, 

Agric.  :  Drains  formed  of  a  stratum  of 
rubble -stone. 

rum'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rumbling;  -ly.] 
In  a  rumbling  manner. 

rum'-bo,  s.  [A  contract.  otru,mb<mling((i.v.),^ 
A  nautical  drink, 

rum-bow '-line,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
NaiU. :  Condemned  canvas,  rope,  &c. 

rum-bow' -ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Grog. 
(See  extract  under  Rum,  s.) 

rum-bul'-llon  (1  as  y),  s.  [Rumble,  v.] 
(For  def.  see  extract  under  Rum,  s.). 

rum-bus'-titc-al,  rum-bust-ioiU  (i  as  y), 

a.     [Rahbustious.] 

rii'-men,  5.    [Lat.  =  the  throat,  the  gullet.] 
Compar.  Anat.  :  The  paunch  ;  the  first  cavity 
of  the  complex  stomach  of  the  Ruminantia. 

rvi'-mex,  s.     [Lat.  =  sorrel.] 

Bot.  :  Dock  ;  a  genus  of  Polygoneje.     Sepals 


six,  the  three  inner  ones  enlarging.  Petals 
none  ;  stamens  six,  styles  three,  stigma  mul- 
titld.  Achene  triquetrous,  covered  by  the 
enlarged  inner  sepals,  the  latter  often  tuber- 
culate.  About  fifty  known  species  ;  generally 
distributed,  chiefly  in  temperate  climates.  }i. 
aipmus  was  formerly  enii)loyed  as  rhul'arb, 
hence  it  is  called  Monk's  Rhubarb  ;  R,  sciitutus 
is  a  pot-herb,  li.  Puti*'ntiA.i  was  once  used  as  a 
laxative.  In  India  the  leaves  of  R.  hastatus 
are  eaten  raw,  those  of  R.  vesicarins  raw  and 
as  a  pot-herb,  and  those  of  R.  h'alliehii  or 
acuttu  as  a  pot-herb  only.  The  juice  and  seeds 
of  if.  I'esicariiLS  &re  said  to  allay  the  pains  of 
toothache,  scorpion  stings,  &c.,  and  to  check 
nausea.  The  species  native  to  the  Uuited  States 
have  been  added  to  by  stmie  European  species, 
which  have  become  troublesome  weeds.  They 
have  great  tap  roots,  and  are  with  difficulty 
eradicated  from  piii^tures.  They  also  multiply 
rapidly  by  seed.  The  Sorrels  alno  beUmg  to 
this  genus,  being  distinjitiished  from  the  Docks 
by  their  acid  taste,  and  their  leaves  and  flowers. 

Rum'-fdrd,  s.  [Named  after  Benjamin  Count 
Kunifuid,  1752-1814,  an  American  called 
Thompson,  once  a  schoolmaster  at  Runiford, 
now  Concord  in  New  Hampshiie,  a  physicist 
and  benevolent  man.  The  title  Count  was 
con  ferred  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.]  (See 
etyii).  and  compound.) 

Rumford's  pbotometer,  s.  A  photo- 
meter consisting  of  a  ground  glitss  screen,  and 
in  front  of  it  an  opaque  rod.  Tlie  liglits  to  be 
compared,  say  a  lamp  and  a  candle,  are  placed 
at  such  distances  as  to  throw  on  the  screen 
shadows  ot  equal  intensity.  The  illuminating 
power  of  the  two  liglits  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  square  of  their  distances  from  the 
shadows. 

rum-gump'-tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Etym.  ol 
ttrst  element  doubtful ;  second  element  gump- 
tioJi,]  Rough  common-sense ;  keenness  or 
sharpness ;  understanding,  gumption. 

riim-gump'-tious  (p  silent),  a.  [Rumgump- 
TiuN.]  sturdy  in  opinion;  rough  and  surly; 
bold,  rash. 

ru'-mi-a,  s.  [Lat,  a  reading  in  some  MSS. 
for  Ruii'iiria  =  the  goddess  of  nursing  luothers, 
worshipped  in  a  temple  near  the  tig-tiee  (Fiaua 
ruminalis)  under  whi(di  Romulus  and  Remus 
Were  said  to  have  sucked  the  breast(rHmi5)of 
the  she-wolf.] 

Entmn. :  A  genus  of  geometer  moths,  ff*uily 
Eniiomidie.  Rnmia  crativgata  is  the  Brim- 
stone Moth  (q.v.). 

ru-mi-9in,  s.  [Lat.  rumex,  genit.  ■r«mic(w) 
=  sorrel  ;  sufl".  -in  (CAeiTi.).]    [Chryso-phak- 

IC-ACID.] 

*  ru'-min-al,  a.  [Ruminant.]  Ruminant, 
ruminating. 

ru'-min-ant,  a.  ii  s.  [Lat.  ruminans,  pr, 
p;ir.  of  rumino  =  to  ruminate  (q.v.);  Fr. 
Tuviinant ;  Ital.  rumiiianie,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Chewing  the  cud  ;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Ruminantia  (q.v.). 

•'Tlie  omasuB  of  rumtnaTtt  quadrupeds."— /;ay;  On 
lAe  Creation,  pt  11 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  which  chews  the 
cud  ;  any  indivi«lual  member  of  the  order 
Ruminantia  (q.v.). 

ru-ml-n&n'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi. 
of  iat.  ruminans.]    [Ruminant.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  Pecora  of  Linnaeus,  a  name 
which  is  being  revived  by  some  recent  natur- 
alists, whilst  others  call  them  Cotylophora. 
They  fonn  a  natural  section  of  the  Selenoilont 
group  of  the  sub-order  Artiodactyla,  or  Even- 
toed  Ungulates.  They  have  b^en  divided  in 
various  ways.  Prof.  Flower  restricts  the  nanie 
to  what  are  sometimes  called  Horned  Rumin- 
ants, or  True  Rmninauts,  and  divides  the 
section  into  two  families,  relej:ating  the  Deer- 
lets  and  Camels  to  separate  sections.  [Tkagu- 
LiDA,  Tylopoda.]  Horns  oi-  antlers  ui^ually 
present,  at  least  in  the  male  ;  foot  with  a 
symmetricjil  pair  of  toes,  encased  in  hoofs, 
with  usually  two  small  lateral  toes.  The 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  of  the  two 
functional  toes  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs 
respectively  coalesce,  and  fonn  a  single  bone. 
[Cannon-bone.]  Stomach  with  four  complete 
cavities  [Rumination,  1.] ;  placenta  cotyle- 
donous.  Dental  formula  (except  for  some  ol 
the  CervidiP)  i.  §,  c.  ?,  pm.  |,  m.  ?  =  32.  lu 
the  Cervid*  the  molars  have  short  crowns^ 


&te,  nit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  fother;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt^ 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  vnlte,  cur,  rule,  f&U;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ob  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lnr« 
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witli  tlie  neck  just  aV»ove  the  alveolar  Vntrder; 
In  the  Bnvid;e  the  crowns  are  partially  buried 
in  the  sockets. 

2.  Pal(eont. :  They  appear  first  in  the  Mio- 
cene, and  then  with«mt  frontil  appendag.'s ; 
but  Sivatherium.  like  the  recent  Teti-aceros, 
was  quadricornous. 

•  ru'-min-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ruminant;  'ly.] 

hi  a  runiiniint  manner  ;  by  chewing. 

ru -min-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  Tniminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ru?iit/io,  Tumiii or  —  tn  chew  the  cud, 
to  ruminate,  from  rumen,  genit.  rmninis  =  the 
throat,  the  gullet;  Pr.  ruminer ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ruinijuir ;  Ital.  ruminare.] 
A*  IntransUii^e : 

1.  lit. :  To  chew  the  end  ;  to  chew  again 
what  has  been  .slightly  chewed  and  swallowed. 

"  /luminating  flucka  enjoy  the  sliwie." 

Coiopcr  ■  ffproiam. 

2.  Fig. :  To  muse,  to  meditate,  to  ponder, 
to  reflect. 

"I  sat  and  ruminated  on  the  follieo  of  youth."— 
OoldsmUh:  Es^aijt,  v. 

*  B.  TransUivQ : 

1.  Lit. :  To  chew  ever  again. 

2.  Fig. :  To  muse  on ;  to  reflect  on  ;  to 
meditate  over  and  over. 

"  I  may  revolve  aud  nominate  mv  grief." 

Shitketp.      Henry  VI.,  V.  6, 

ru -min-ate,  ru'-min-at-ed,  a.  [Rumin- 
ate, v.] 

Bot.  (Of  albumen  in  a  secii) :  Perforated  in 
every  direction  by  the  dry  cellular  ti^^sne, 
originating  apparently  in  the  remains  of  the 
nucleus  in  which  the  albumen  has  been 
deposited.  Found  in  the  Anonaceffi  and  the 
Myristicacese. 

ru-min-a'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  ruminatio,  fl-ora 
ruiiiinatuSf  pa.  par.  of  rumino  =  to  ruminate 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  &  Animal  Physiol  :  The  act  of  chew- 
ing the  cud.  The  food  of  the  ruminants  is 
grass,  which  requires  a  longer  seiies  of 
cheniiiral  changes  to  convert  a  portion  of  it 
into  blood,  than  does  the  flesh  of  other 
animals  eaten  by  the  Carnivora.  To  produce 
these  changes  there  is  a  complex  stomach 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  Rumex  or  Paunch, 
the  Reticulum  or  Honeycomb  Bag,  the 
Psalterium  or  Manyplies,  and  the  Aboma-sum 
or  Reed.  A  ruminant  does  not  chew  the 
fndder  which  it  eats,  tmt  simply  swallows  it. 
When  it  has  had  enough  it  retires  to  a  quiet 
spot,  forces  up  again  to  the  mouth  a  i>ortion 
of  the  food  in  its  paunch,  thoroughly  chews  it 
and  then  swallows  it  again.  Another  and 
another  bolus  is  tlius  disposed  of.  Each  of 
these,  started  from  the  paunch,  was  forced 
iioxtinto  the  honeycomb  bag  where  it  received 
its  form  and  then  went  up  the  gullet.  On 
returning  it  passed  direct  from  the  paunch 
into  the  manyplies  or  third  stomach,  aud 
then  to  the  abomasum. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  ruminating  or  medi- 
tating ;  a  musing,  pondering,  or  reflecting 
on  a  subject ;  meditation,  reflection. 

"  Retiring  full  of  ruminati-yn  sad." 

Thomao7t:  Auttimn,  M8. 

*  r^'-mm-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  ntmijiatie);  -ive.] 
Given  to  ruminalinp:. 

"  He  w«H  na  ruminatioe  as  a  cow."—/'.  W.  Robin$on: 
Bridge  of  Olass.  ch.  i. 

ru'-min-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  rumin- 
ates or  muses  on  any  subject ;  one  who  pauses 
to  deliberate  and  reflect. 

•ru'-mine,  v.i.    [Ft.  ruminer.]    To  ruminate. 

"  As  atudiouH  scholar  he  self  ruminer/-." 
Sylvester  :  Du  B  irtm,  sixth  d:iy.  fourth  week,  44. 

rum'-ken*  riim'-ltin,  s.  iCf.  rummtr.]  A 
kind  of  driiiking-vussel. 

rum-mage   (age   as  ig),  t  rom-age,  s. 

[Rummage,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  rummages  ;  a  careful 
Bearch  by  looking  into  every  corner. 

"  2.  Bustle,  turmoil. 

"Thia  post-haste  and  romnffe  in  the  land." 

Shaketp. :  Bnmlet.  i,  1. 

rummage-sale,  s.  A  clearing-out  sale 
of  uiicliimt:d  goods,  remainders  of  stock,  &c. 

rilm  -mage  (age  as  ig),  *  rom-age,  v.i.  &  t. 

[Eng.  room  ;  -Of/e.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  Originally  a  nautical  term,  meaning  so 
to  stow  goods  in  the  hold  of   a  vessel  that 


there  might  be  the  greatest  possible  room  or 
roonntge. 

"  And  that  the  maateni  of  the  »hl|>s  do  look  well  to 
the  r.irnrtfli/itf.  for  they  mi^;ht  '>rlu^  nwtiy  k  grt-^t  deal 
more  than  they  do,"— ffofWuyr :  1  oynget.  i.  80S. 

2.  To  search ;  to  make  careful  search  through 
a  pliice. 

"To  rummags  (sea-tenuh  To  remove  any  gooda  or 
lu(,'gTi^e  (ri>m  one  place  to  another.  cajieclnUy  to  clej*r 
the  sthip's  h'lld  iif  any  goods  or  Ituling.  ni  order  to  tlifir 
beniK  hnniUomely  ittowed  or  plnced.  whence  the  wurd 
la  ii-^i-tl  ii|»ju  ntht-r  occaaIous  fur  to  nike  Into,  or  to 
Bwirch  narrowly."— /"fti/iipi.  Sew  World  qf  Words. 

B.  Transitive : 

■  1,  To  stow  away  goods  in  closely. 

"Now  whilest  the  naartnera  were  rotntiging  the 
tb\\'\>es:'—  nnckluyt :   Voyaget,  lil.  88, 

2.  To  search  narrowly  and  carefully  every 
part  of;  to  make  a  careful  search  through  ;  to 
ransack. 

"  Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold." 

Ih-yden:  Anniu  MirabHit,  ccvili, 

rtim'-mag-er  (ag  as  ig),  •  rom-ag-er,  s. 

[Eng.  rumnmgie);  -er.] 

•  1.  A  person  whose  business  it  was  to 
attend  to  the  stowing  away  of  goods  in  a  ship ; 
a  supercargo. 

"  Provide  a  perfect  mariner  called  a  romaaer.  to 
rauuge  and  bestow  all  mercluindlze  in  such  place  aa 
la  cunveiiient."— ffofWuyf  ,■   Voyag-^^.  iti.  962. 

2.  One  who  rummages  or  ransacks. 

rilm'-mer,  «.  f Dut.  Toomer,  vomer ;  Sw. 
reiW)naTe;  Ger.  ro>rt>'r  =  alargedrinking-glass.l 
A  glass  or  drinking-cup. 

"  Imperial  BbLne  bestow'd 
Th«  generona  rummer."  Philipi :  Cid«r,  11. 

rum'-mjT  (1),  a.  [Eng.  rum,  s.  ;  -y.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  containing,  or    flavored  like  rum. 

riim'-m^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  rum,  a. ;  -y.J  Strange, 
queer.     (Slang.) 

•  riim'-ne^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
Spanish  wine,  occasionally  mentioned  by  old 
authors. 

"  Spalnebrlngeth  forth  wines  of  white  colour,  but 
much  hotter  and  stronger,  aa  Backe,  rumney,  aud 
bastard,"— Cotfan  .■  Haoen  nf  Health,  p.  239. 

rA'-mor,  rfi'-mour,  t.  [Fr.  mm^ur,  from 
Lat.  rumortm,,  accua.  of  rwmx)r  —  a  noise,  a 
rumor.] 

1.  Flying  or  popular  report ;  the  common 
voice  or  talk. 

2.  A  current  story  passing  from  person  to 
person,  without  any  known  authority  for  its 
truth  ;  a  mere  repoi-t. 

"It  was  easy  to  understand  why  Lewis  affected  to 
give  credit  to  these  idle  Tmmoiiri.'^—Jfacaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

•  3  Fame,  report,  repute.    (Luke  vii.  17.) 

•  4.  A  confused  and  indistinct  noise. 

"  In  lieu  whereof.  I  pray  yuu,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noLse  and  n*mour  of  the  field." 
Shaketp. :  King  John.  v.  4. 

ru'-mor,  v.t.  [Rumor,  «.]  To  report,  to 
tell ;  to  circulate  by  report.  (Frequently 
with  a  clause  or  object.) 

"  Varioai  tales  are  rumour'd  of  hla  fate," 

Boole:  Orlando  Furioto,  bk.  rxlx. 

r6'-mor-er,  «.  [Eng.  rumor,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  rumtirs;  one  who  spreads  nimore;  a 
spreader  of  reports. 

"  Go  see  this  rumourtr  whlpp'd." 

Shaksip.  :  Coriolamu,  It,  8. 

*  ru'-mor-oiis,      •  ru-mour-ouse,    o. 

(Eng.    rumor;     -Olis.] 

1.  Murmuring;  making  a  confused  and  con- 
tinued sound 


*'  Clashing  of  armours,  and  rumoumux  sound 
Of  Sterne  billows,"  Drayton:  XoyiM. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  arising  from  rumor  ; 
rumored  ;     of  the  nature  of  a  rum'»r. 

•■  Certain  rumouroua  Hurmifles,"—  Wotton  :  B^maini, 
p.  877. 

3.  Famous,  notorious. 

■'  The  ntm'furoutt  fall  of  ajitichryat"— Bate :  On  the 
Revel.,  pt.  ilL 

riimp,    *rumpe,    s.      [Icel.    rtimpr;    8w. 

ruuiiKi  :  Dan.  riimpe  ;  Dut.  rompe.J 
I.  OTiiinnry  Language: 

1.  Liferally  : 

(1)  The  end  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal ; 
used  commonly  of  beasts,  and  contemptuously 
of  liuman  beings. 

(2)  The  buttocks. 

"  Hia  hips  aud  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades." 
Cotton  :   Voyage  to  Ireland.  111. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  fag-  or  tail-end  of  anything. 

"The  disorderly  and 'unneemly  proceedings  of  the 
rump  of  the  opi>09ition."—/*a«  MaU  Oaxette.  July  30, 


IL  Fiig.  Hi^t.  :  The  faji-«Mid  of  the  Long 
Parlianii-nt,  after  the  expulsion  of  those 
favourable  to  Charles  I,,  by  Cromwell  in 
liUS.  It  was  dis.s.dved  by  Cromwell  in  1653, 
but  was  afterwards  reinstated  on  two  occasions 
for  brief  periods. 

"It  was  MKrvwl  that,  huryiUK  f*nner  enmltlM  la 
obUvlun,  nil  off.rt-- "huiiM  li.-  nni-lo  T^r  the  i>vcrtbrow 
of  the  rumfi .-  »n  tliey  CA!l<<d  tlie  p:\rlinineiit.  liialluslOD 
to  tliat  part  of  the  animal  body."— ifunu:  BUL  £ng. 
(an.  10;.ii). 

riimp-fed«  a.  According  to  Steevens,  fed 
on  ofTals  and  scraps ;  acrordina  to  Nares, 
having  fat  buttocks.    (Sliakesp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  3.) 

rump  -  parliament,  s.  The  same  aa 
Rump,  -s.,  II. 

rump-steak,  &  A  beef-steak  cut  from  the 
thigh  near  tlie  rump. 

Rump-sleak  Club:  A  club  in  existence  In 
1733  to  oppose  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Called 
also  Liberty  Club. 

*  romp,  v.t.  [Rump,  s.]  To  turn  the  back 
on  ;  to  slight. 

*•  An  old  friend  rtimpcd  hliii.  and  he  winced  under 
It"— *»u(/t«i/:  iMttert.  iv.  6oL 

*  rump'-er,  s.      [Eng.  rump;  -er.)    One  who 

supported,  or  was  a  raemt>er  of,  the  Rump 

Parliament. 

"Dr.  Palmer,  a  great  rumoer,  warden  of  All  Sooli" 
CoUege.  being  then  very  ill  and  weak,  had  a  rump 
tliruwn  up  from  the  street  at  hla  windows."- it/Vt/.^. 
Wood,  p.  140. 

rum' -pie,  *rim-ple,  v.t.    [.\..s.  hrimpan  = 

to  wrinkle,  pa.  par.  gehrumpen;  cogn.  with 
•Dut.  ro7iij)eleny  rompen.  :=  to  wrinkly,  rompei, 
rimpel  =a  wrinkle.]  [Ripplf..]  To  wrinkle  ; 
to  make  uneven  ;  to  crumple,  to  crease ;  to 
crush  out  of  shape. 

rum'-ple,  «.  [Rujiple,  v.]  A  fold,  a  plait,  a 
wrinkle,  a  crease. 

"The  foul  rumple  of  her  camel-back." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal.  X.  4M. 

*  riimp'-less,  a.    [Eng.  ruvtp  ;  •les£.\    Haring 

no  rump  or  tail. 

*rum'-pl^,  a.  [Eng.  rumpl(e);  -y.]  Having 
rumples  ;  rumpled, 

"They  spin  out  ,  .  .  their  rumpiy  Infirm  thread  ol 
eiistence.'— CaWj/^e;  t'uaya;  Count  Cagliostro. 

rtim'-puS,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  noise,  a 
disturbance,  a  quarrel,  confusion. 

X>um.'-pus,  v.i.    To  make  a  disturbance. 

rum'-swxz-zle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  frieze  cloth  made  in  Ireland  from  undyed 
foreign  wooL 

run,  •renne  (pa.  t.  ran,  *ntn,  •totitw,  pa. 
par.  •  rait,  *  ronne,  run),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.3. 
rinnan  (pa.  t.  ran,  pa.  par.  gerunnen),  iman, 
yrnnn  (pa.  t.  am);  cogn.  with  Dut.  rennen; 
Icel.  renna,  rinna;  Dan.  rinde;  Bw.  rinna; 
Goth.  rinnan;  Ger.  rennen.} 

A,  [ntraiisitix'e : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  over  the  ground  in  the 
swiftest  mnnner,  by  using  the  legs  more 
quickly  than  in  walking. 

"  Now.  as  tliey  were  ihua  on  their  way,  there  came 
one  running  to  meet  thmn."  "  Bunyan :  PU^m'e 
Progret*,  pt.  Ill 

2.  Hence,  with  modified  meanings  : 

(1)  To  move  the  legs  nimbly :  as.  Children 
run  about. 

(2)  To  move  about  in  a  hurried  manner ;  to 
hurry.  * 

(3)  To  contend  in  a  race ;  to  race. 

(4)  To  enter  into  or  engage  in  a  contest ;  to 
stand  or  offer  one's  self  aw  a  i-andidat*  for  any 
office,  post,  or  dignity.    (_Colloq.  or  $lang.) 

(5)  To  flee  for  escape  ;  to  fly. 

"As  from  a  be»r  a  man  would  run  for  Ufa" 

Sh'tkrsp.  :  Comedy  of  Brrart,  111.  1. 

(6)  To  depart  quickly  and  secretly ;  to  steal 
away. 

■'  My  conflclcnce  wUl  serve  me  to  run  from  this 
3 ev/." Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice.  It  2. 

(7)  To  pass  quickly. 

"To  see  the  minutea  how  they  run." 

Sh-ikejp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  IL  6. 

3.  To  pass  over  space  rapidly. 

(1)  To  pass  rapidly  over  or  along  the  BUi 
face  ;  to  spread. 

"  The  flro  ran  along  opou  the  ground  "—JP«xitM  Ix. 
33. 

(2)  To  be  carried  along  violently  :  as,  Ont 
ship  runs  into  another. 


b6il,  \i€^ :  poiit,  jtf^l ;  cat.  9ell,  choruB,  9liln,  benph ;  go.  gem ;  tMn,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenopbon.  e^ilst.    -Ing. 
Hdaii*  -tian  =  sh^ii.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -glon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  hbIoub  =  abus.   -We,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d©L 
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run 


(3)  To  move  nn  wheels  or  runners  ;  as,  A 
train  rmis  t<>  Liverponl. 

(4)  To  sail ;  t^o  take  a  course  at  sea. 

*'  The    Dutch     fleet  ran   (nat    before   the    RiUe."— 
Macauhiy  :  iH»L  £ny„  ch,  Iv. 

(5)  To  i>erforiii  a  pa-^sjige  by  land  or  water  ; 
to  pass  or  go  back  wanis  and  forwards  from  one 
place  to  another;  to  ply:  as,  St^^iiiners  or 
coaches  run  regulaily  between  two  places. 

(6)  To  spread  in  growing  ;  to  extend. 


4.  To  take  a  certain  ronrse  ;  to  proceed,  to 
go,  to  pass.  (Said  of  voluntary  action,  or  of 
the  action  of  persons.) 

(1)  To  follow  such  and  snch  a  coui-se  ;  to 
pass  through  a  certain  course  or  i>ath  :  as,  To 
run  through  life. 

(2)  To  go  or  pass  in  thought,  speech,  or 
practice  :  as,  To  run.  from  one  subject  to 
another. 

(3)  To  continue  to  think  or  speak  about 
BOiiiething  ;  to  dwell  in  thought  or  words  ;  to 
be  busied. 

(4)  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to 
become,  to  fall :  as.  To  run  into  debt. 

"(6)  To  make  sudden  and  pressing  de- 
niand><  :  as.  To  run  on  a  bank. 

5.  To  have  such  and  such  a  course  ;  to  go, 
to  pass,  to  proceed.     (Said  of  things.) 

(1)  To  make  progress  ;  to  pass. 

"Time  and  the  hoar  runt  through   the  roughest 
day  "  Shakeip. :  M-icbeth.  i.  8. 

(2)  To  have  a  certain  course  or  line  ;  to  ex- 
tend, to  stretch,  to  He  :  as,  The  road  nnis  east. 

(3)  To  have  a  legal  or  established  course  or 
eflect ;  to  continue  in  force,  etfect,  or  opera- 
tion. 

•■  It  Is  nonsense  to  talk  about  maintaining  the 
snpremacy  of  the  Crowu,  if  the  Queen's  writ  does  not 
run  throughout  Irelaud- " — StanUard.  Jan.  16.  1886, 

(4)  To  be  popularly  known  or  spread ;  to  be 
generally  received. 

"  There  ran  a  rumour."     SJuikMp. :  Macbeth  iv.  8. 

(5)  To  have  reception  ;  to  be  received  ;  to 
continue,  to  pass;  as,  The  book  ran  tlirough 
■everal  editions. 

(6)  To  be  continued  through  a  certain  period 
of  time;  to  be  kept  up;  to  be  continued  or 
repeiited  for  a  certain  time  :  as,  The  play  ran. 
for  a  hundred  nights. 

(7)  To  have  a  certain  written  form  ;  to  read 
Bo  and  so  to  the  ear :  as,  The  lines  run 
emonthly.  • 

(8)  To  have  a  certain  tenor  oi  purport ;  to 
read. 

*'  So  run  the  conditions." 

Sh-i/cap. :  Henry  VIII..  L  3. 

(9)  To  have  a  set  fonu  ;  to  take  or  fall  into 
ft  certain  course  or  direction  :  as,  The  con- 
versation ran  upon  a  certain  subject. 

(10)  To  have  a  general  tendency  ;  to  incline. 

"Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  govern- 
ments, luid  the  extremes  into  dt?3i>otic  power," — Sun/t. 

(11)  To  proceed,  to  turn,  to  be  based. 

"  It  la  a  confederating  with  him.  to  whom  the  sacri. 
lice  is  offered :  tor  upon  that  the  apostJe's  argumeut 
ru7JS."~-A  tterbury. 

(12)  To  be  carried  to  a  pitch ;  to  rise  :  as, 
Party  feeling  ran  high. 

(13)  To  stand  at  or  reach  a  certain  standard 
or  level ;  to  rule. 

"  Where  the  fish  run  larga"— PJeW,  Dec  26, 1885. 

14)  To  continue  in  time  before  becoming 
due  and  payable  ;  as,  A  bill  runs  thirty  days. 

(15)  To  pass  by  gradual  changes;  to  shade. 

"  III  the  middle  of  a  rainbiiw  the  colours  are  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  ;  but  near  the  borders  tliey  ran 
XaUt  oue  another."—  Wattt. 

(16)  To  grow  exuberantly;  to  proceed  or 
tend  in  growing. 

"  If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treatiing  down  the  leaTea  will  help  their 
ixfctiug."—  Mortimer. 

(17)  To  be  carried  on  or  conducted,  as  a 
bufli  ness.     {A  vier.) 

(18)  To  continue  or  be  left  unpaid  :  as,  The 
account  has  been  running  a  long  time. 

6.  To  have  or  exhibit  fluid  motion. 

(1)  To  flow  or  pass  in  any  way. 

"  The  blood  .  .  .  nin»  in  your  veins." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  t  2. 

(2)  lo  be  wet  with  a  liquid  ;  to  be  over- 
flowtd  ;  to  emit  or  let  flow  a  liquid. 

•■  The  greatest  ve^el.  when  full,  il  you  pour  in  still, 
tnuat  run  out  ai)me  way."— Teinpfe. 

(3)  To  become  fluid  ;  to  fuse,  to  melt. 

•*  Ab  wax  dissolves,  aa  ice  begins  to  run." 

Additon:  Ovid.    {Todd.) 


(4)  To  be  caj^ble  of  becoming  fluid  ;  to  be 
fusible  ;  to  have  the  property  or  quality  of 
melting. 

(5)  To  spread  on  a  surface ;  to  spread  and 
blend  tttgether  :  as,  Ink  rujwon  porous  paper, 
colours  run  in  washing. 

(())  To  discharge  pus  or  other  matter :  as.  An 
ulcer  runs. 

7.  To  have  rotary  motion,  without  change 
of  place  ;  to  revolve,  to  turn. 

"  While  the  world  runs  round  and  round." 

Tennf/ton  :  Palace  of  Art.  18. 

8.  To  have  or  keep  machinery  going  ;  to  be 
or  continue  in  operation. 

'■  Due  we«lt  after  ....  tiie  mill  will  be  runninfj." — 
Money  Market  lieview,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

9.  To  pass,  to  go. 

"  For  some  niust  watch,  while  some  must  sleep. 
Thus  runt  the  world  away." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 

10.  To  desert :  as,  A  sailor  runs  from  bis 
ship. 

IL  Founding :  A  mould  is  said  to  run  if  the 
inetJtl  makes  its  way  along  the  parting,  or  in 
any  other  way  ajipeats  on  the  outside  ^ges  of 
the  flask.  It  is  avoided  by  weighting  the  flask. 

B.  TraTisitive  : 

1.  To  cau.se  to  run  or  move  quickly. 

2.  To  drive,  to  force  ;  to  cause  to  be  driven. 
"  Hun  on  the  dashing  rocks  thy  weary  bark." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  v.  S. 

3.  T(j  push,  to  thrust,  to  force  ;  as,  To  run 
a  nail  into  one's  band. 

4.  To  stab,  to  pierce. 

"  ni  run  him  up  to  the  hilts."— Shaketp.  :  Benrt/  I'., 

5.  To  accomplish  by  running  :  as,  To  run  a 
race. 

6.  To  pursue,  as  a  course ;  to  follow,  to  take. 

"  This  course  which  you  are  running  here." 

.Sh.tke»p  :  Henry  17//.,  ii.  4, 

7.  To  cause  to  ply;  to  maintain  for  running: 
as,  To  run  a  aUige  coach  from  one  town  to 
another. 

8.  To  carry  on  or  conduct,  as  a  business. 
(Amer.) 

"  They  edit  Journals,  address  public  meetinKs,  run 
tlieatres,  and  control  clubs." — Daily  Telegraph,  Feb. 
•2G,  1886. 

9.  To  work  ;  to  keep  in  operation. 

'■  We  were  unable  to  run  the  mllL"— J/(m«y  Market 
Reoieto,  Aug.  29,  1885. 

10.  To  introduce  and  carry  through  :  as.  To 
run  a  bill  through  Congress.    {Amer.) 

11.  To  start,  as  a  candidate. 

"  Run  a  Loyalist  candidate  in  each  one  of  the  seventy 
constituencies  outside  VlAier."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct. 
17.  1885. 

12.  To  cause  to  pass :  as,  To  run  a  rope 
through  a  block. 

13.  To  pour  forth  ;  to  emit,  as  a  stream  ;  to 
cause  to  flow  ;  to  discharge. 

"  Mv  statue 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
l>id  run  pure  blood." 

Shaketp. :  Juiiut  CtBiar,  U.  2. 

14.  To  melt,  to  fuse. 

15.  To  form  or  shape  in  a  mould  ;  to  cast,  to 
mould. 

"  Those  hunter*  who  run  their  own  bullets."— flur. 
roaght:  Pepacton,  p.  ll. 

*  16.  To  pursue  in  thought ;  to  carry  in  con- 
templation. 


17.  To  break  through  ;  to  evade :  as,  To  nm 
a  blockade. 

18.  To  export  or  import  without  paying 
duty  ;  to  smu;;gle. 

"  Heavy  impositions  lessen  the  import,  and  are  a 
strong  temptation  of  running  goods,"— Sw^. 

19.  To  incur,  to  encounter:  as.  To  run  a 
risk. 

*  20.  To  hazard,  to  risk,  to  venture. 

"  He  would  himself  be  in  the  highlands  to  receive 
them,  and  run  his  fortune  with  them."— Clarendon.- 
CivU  War. 

21.  To  draw  or  cause  to  be  drawn  or  marked  : 
as.  To  run  a  line. 

22.  To  sew  by  passing  the  neeiile  through, 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  continuous  line, 
generally  taking  a  series  of  stitches  on  the 
needle  at  the  same  time  :  as.  To  run  a  seam. 

*  23.  To  force  into  any  way  or  form ;  to 
bring  to  a  state. 

"  This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  bead  from  thy  irreverent  shoulders." 
Shaketp.  :  Richard  Ii.,  iL  l. 

*  21.  To  make  teasing  remarks  to  ;  to  nag, 
to  worry. 


1[  1.   To  run  after 

(1)  Tn  pursue ;  to  endeavour  to  obtain ;  to 
hunt  after. 

(2)  To  seek  the  company  or  society  of :  aa. 
He  is  very  much  run  ajler. 

2.  To  run  against: 

(1)  To  come  into  collision  with ;  to  me«t 
with  accidentally. 
*(2)  To  be  adverse  to. 

3.  To  run  a  match  vnth  (or  against) :  To  con- 
tend in  running  with. 

4.  To  run  away:  To  flee,  to  escape,  to  elope. 

5.  To  run  away  with  : 

(1)  To  convey  in  a  clandestine  or  hurried 
manner  ;  to  escape  or  elope  with. 

(2)  To  b(dt  with:  as.  The  horses  ran  away 
with  the  carriage. 

(3)  To  huriy  on  without  deliberation;  to 
carry  away. 

"  TbouKhtswill  not  he  diipcted  what  objects  to  par- 
sue,  but  run  atptty  with  a  man  in  punuit  of  those  iae&i 
they  have  in  view," — Locke. 

(4)  To  be  carried  away  ;  to  adopt  hastily  ; 
as.  Do  not  run  away  with  that  idea. 

6.  To  711  n  he/ore  : 
(1)  To  flee  before. 

*(2)  To  outstrip  in  running;  to  excel,  to 
surpass. 

7.  To  run  down: 

(1)  To  run  or  drive  against  and  overturn  or 
sink  :  as,  To  run  down  a  ship. 

(2)  To  cha.se  to  weariness,  and  capture  ;  aa. 
To  run  down  a  stag, 

(3)  To  crush,  to  overthrow,  to  overwhelm. 

(4)  To  pursue  with  scandal  or  opposition  ; 
to  depreciate :  as.  To  run  down  another's 
talents. 

(j)  To  cease  to  work  or  act :  as,  A  clock 
runs  down. 

8.  Tu  run  down  a  coast :  To  sail  along  it. 

9.  To  run  foul  of:  [Foul,  a. J. 

10.  To  run  hard: 

(1)  To  press  hard  or  close  upon  in  a  race  ot 
other  competition  ;  to  come  very  close  to. 

(2)  To  press  with  jokes,  sarcasm,  or  ridicule 
(3)' To  urge  or  press  importunately. 

11.  To  run  in  : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Ord.  Ixing.:  To  take  into  custody  ;  to 
lock  up.     (Slang.) 

"It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  one  or  two  leading 
owners  of  hones  would  be  rjtrn  in." — Field,  Sept.  4. 
1886. 

(6)  Print. :  To  set  up  in  one  continuous  para- 
graph without  a  break-line. 

(2)  Intrmisitii^e : 

(a)  To  enter,  to  pass,  or  step  in. 
(ft)  To  come  or  get  into  (a  state) ;  as,  To  run 
in  debt. 

12.  To  run  in  one's  head:  To  linger  in,  or 
constantly  recur  to  the  memory. 

13.  To  run  in  the  blood:  To  be  hereditary. 

14.  To  run  i7ito : 

(1)  To  enter. 

(2)  To  come  or  get  into  (a  state). 


*  15.  To  run  in  trust :  To  get  credit,  to  run 
in  debt. 

16.  To  run  in  with : 

*  (1)  Ord.  Lang. :   To  close,  to  comply,  to 
agree  with. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  sail  close  to :  as,  To  run  in 
with  the  land. 

*  17.  To  run  ^nad :  To  become  mad,  to  go 
mad  ;  to  run  into  excesses. 

"  The  worst  of  madmen  Is  a  saint  run  mad." 

Pope .  Satirei,  iv.  87. 

18.  To  runoff: 

(1)  Jnirans. :  To  run  away. 

(2)  Trans.:  To  decide  by  running,  as  a  tie 
or  dead-heat. 

19.  To  run  on : 

(1)  Transitive : 

Print.:  To  cnntirme  or  carry  on,  as  a  line 
without  a  break. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  Ordinary  Language: 
(i)  To  continue  a  course. 
(ii)  To  be  continued :  as,  An  account  run* 
on. 


late,  lat,  iSxe,  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,'  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Si^rian.    ee.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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(iii)  To  talk  incessantly,  to  chatttr. 

<iv)  To  joke,  to  ridicule. 

(6)  PritU, :  To  be  continued  or  carried  on  in 
the  same  line,  witliout  a  break  or  beginning  a 
Dew  paragraph. 

20.  To  run  on  all  fours ;  to  run  on  four  legs : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  run  on  hands  and  feet. 

(2)  Fig  :  To  be  exactly  aniiIo;;oiisorsiniiIar; 
to  agree  ex;ictly  ;  to  (.'orvespond  in  every  point. 
(fiolloq.)    (Followed  by  with.) 

"  Thia  sUtenieiit  niJu  on  four  le<j»  side  by  side  vith 
MiiIKre's  famous  statement  that  opium  waa  aop-jrific 
tiecftuse  it  sent  men  to  sleep."~Sr.  Jitm^t'i  Gazette, 
Sei>t  8.  1386. 

21.  To  i*uu  one's  fact:  To  obtain  credit  in  a 
bold  manner.    {Avier.  slang.) 

22.  To  run  one's  letters:  [LtTTEB,  5.]. 

23.  To  run  out  ; 

(1)  Transitive : 

<a)  Ordinary  Lanfruage: 
H)  To  thrust  or  push  out ;  to  extend. 
*(ii)  To  waste,  to  exhaust :  as.  To  run  out 
an  estate. 

(b)  Technically: 

(i)  Priyit. :  To  withdraw  the  carriage,  with 
the  forme  of  type,  after  taking  an  impression. 

(ii)  Cricket:  To  put  "out"  while  running, 
or  out  of  one's  ground. 

"M&rcbMit  being  foollAhly  run  out.'—Dailif  Tele- 
graph, July  1.  18s5. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  expire :  as,  The 
lease  has  run  out. 

(6)  To  stop  after  running  to  the  end  of  its 
time,  as  a  watch  or  an  hour-glass. 

(c)  To  spread  exuberantly. 

"Insecttle  aulnmU  .  .  .  rttn  all  out   into  lega."^ 

•(d)  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted;  as,  An 
estate  runs  out. 
*(e}  To  become  poor  by  extravagance. 
(/)  To  finish  in  a  competition. 
•'Eventually   ran   ottt    a    winner    by   ninety-two 
point*,"— /"ie/d,  Ajtril  4,  1885. 

24.  To  run  ovt  a  warp,  hawser,  or  mble  :  To 
carry  out  its  end  to  any  ol»ject,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mooring,  warping,  &c. 

25.  To  run  out  the  guns:  To  force  their 
muzzles  out  of  the  port  by  means  of  the  side 
tackles. 

26.  To  run  over: 

(1)  To  overflow. 

(2)  To  ride  or  drive  over :  as,  To  run  over  a 
child. 

(3)  To  go  over,  examine,  or  recount  cursorily. 

"•And  In  running  over  Europe,  we  shall  find  that, 
wherever  learning  has  been  cultivated,  it  baaflouri&hed 
by  the  same  advauUvges  as  in  Greece."— Oo/dtmUA; 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

27.  To  run  riot:  [Riot]. 

28.  To  run  the  eye  over:  To  look  through 
rapidly  or  cursorily  ;  to  skim. 

29.  To  run  the  gantlet:  [Gantlet]. 

30.  To  run  through: 

(1)  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

(a)  To  go  through,  recount,  or  examine  cur- 
•orily  :  as,  To  run  through  an  accoimt. 

(b)  To  spend  quickly,  to  dissipate,  to  ex- 
haust by  extravagance :  as,  To  run  through  a 
fortune. 

(2)  FouTiding :  To  pass  a  quantity  of  metal 
through  a  mould,  to  remove  siillage,  air,  &c., 
and  to  make  the  casting  solid. 

31.  To  run  to  seed : 

(1)  Lit.  £  Hort. :  Rapidly  to  develop  seed. 
Used  spec,  of  potherbs  the  leaves  of  which  are 
eatable  when  in  a  young  state,  but  become 
tough  and  stringy  when  tlie  plant  is  old  and 
seed-laden. 

"  The  vilest  herb  that  mnt  to  teed." 

Tennj/ion:  Amphton,9i, 

(2)  Fig.:  To  become  iinpoverished,  ex- 
hausted, or  worn  out ;  to  go  to  waste, 

32.  To  run  together : 

(1)  Ord,  Lang. :  To  nnlte  or  mingle,  as 
metals  fused  in  the  same  vessel,  or  as  colours 
used  in  washing. 

(2)  Mining:  To  fall  in,  as  the  walls  of  a 
lode,  so  as  to  render  the  shafts  and  levels  im- 
passable. 

33.  To  run  up: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  increase  by  addition ;  to  enlarge :  u. 
To  run  up  a  large  account. 


(b)  To  erect;  especially  to  erect  hastily. 

"And  run  up  a  store  out  of  so  many  ptanks  and  so 
niUL-h  comiBat*d  iron."— /)<ii/»  Telegraph.  Sept.  I,  1886. 

<c)  To  thrust  up,  as  something  long  and 
slender. 
id)  To  raise  in  value. 

"  EiiKO^ed  in  running  up  the  prices  of  the  Southern 
Lilies.  —J/o/iei/  itarket  A>p(«w.  Auy.  M.  1895. 

(f)  To  sew  up,  by  taking  a  series  of  stitches 
on  the  needle  at  the  same  time  ;  to  repair  tem- 
porarily by  sewing. 

(/)  To  add  up :  as,  To  run  up  a  column  of 
figures. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(rr)  Ord.  htng.:  To  rise,  to  grow,  to  in- 
crease :  as,  The  amount  runs  up  quickly. 

(b)  Coursing:  To  be  the  second  in  a  coursing- 
match  ;  to  be  the  runner-up  (q.v.). 

34.  To  run  with  the  land  : 

Law  iOfa  covenant) :  To  atfect  real  property. 

run,  s.    [Run,  v.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tlie  act  of  running ;  a  course  run  ;  specif. , 
a  chase  after  an  animal  hunted. 

t  last  week."— i)(ii/y  Chronicte, 

2.  A  trip,  a  pleasure  excursion.    (Colloq.) 

"I  think  of  giving  her  a  run  In  London  for  a 
change."— /itcAens.'  .Vartin  ChuzzlewU,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  Power  of  running  ;  strength  or  ability  in 
running. 

4.  A  course,  progress,  or  flow ;  especially, 
particuhir  or  distinctive  course,  progi'ess, 
tenor,  &c. 

"  He  nowhere  uses  any  softiiMs,  or  any  run  of  versea 
to  please  the  ear."— Aroome  /  Sotea  on  the  Odyttey. 

5.  Continued  course  :  as,  a  run  of  luck ; 
espec,  continued  success  or  popularity. 

"The  average  duration  of  the  theatrical  run  U 
much  longer  iivxe."— Daily  Sfmu,  Jan.  2S,  18S6. 

6.  A  stream. 

"  A  cold  spring  run  came  down  ofT  the  mountain."— 
Burroughs  :  Pepucton,  p.  16. 

7.  Free  use  of,  or  access  to. 

"The  Bhllllng  gave  every  guest  the  run  of  the  groan- 
ing board."— ar.  Jameit  Omette,  Seiit.  28,  1886. 

8.  A  general  or  extraordinary  demand  or 
prt'ssuie  ;  specif.,  a  demand  on  a  bank  or 
treasury  for  redemption  of  its  notes. 

"The  run  upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  was  very  severth"- £cA<],  Sept.  B,  1883. 

9.  Character ;  lay. 

"  He  knew  the  run  of  the  country  better  than  bla 
neighbuurs."- /"(VM,  Jan.  23,  1888. 

10.  A  place  where  .inimals  run  or  may  run  ; 
a  large  extent  of  grazing  ground  :  as  a  sheep 
run,  a  cattle  run. 

11.  A  burrow. 

"  These  nimble  creatures  dlsAppeor  Into  the  earth  ta 
the  tivliikle  of  an  eye.  and  have  a  hundred  nnder* 
gruund  ntn3."~0aily  Telegraph,  Jan.  18,  1886, 

12.  Clamour,  outcry.   (Followed  by  against,) 

13.  A  plank  laid  down  to  support  rollers  in 
mnving  buildings  and  other  hea\'y  objects ; 
also  as  a  track  for  wheelbaiTOWs. 

14.  A  pair  of  millstones  in  working  order. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket :  The  complete  act  of  running 
ft-om  one  wicket  to  the  otiier  bya  batsman.  The 
match  is  won  by  the  side  making  most  runs. 

2.  ilil  :  The  swiftest  mode  of  advancing. 

3.  Mining :  The  direction  or  lead  of  a  vein 
of  ore,  or  a  seatn  or  stratum  of  other  mineial, 
as  of  coal  or  marble. 

4.  Music :  A  succession  of  notes,  either 
ascemiing  or  desce;:ding,  played  rapidly ;  a 
series  of  running  notes. 

5.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  aftermost  part  of  a  ship's  bottom, 
which  becomes  gradually  naiTower  from  tUa 
floor-timbers  to  the  stern-post. 

(2)  The  course  or  distance  sailed  by  a  vessel. 

(3)  A  voyage,  trip,  or  passage  from  one  port 
to  another.  (St-anien  are  said  to  he  engnged 
on  the  run  when  they  are  shipped  for  a  single 
voyage  out  or  homeward,  or  from  one  port 
to  another.) 

6.  Cycling:  An  outing  awheel,  as  a  club  nm 
(a  special  outing  appointed  by  the  captain  of  a 
club  for  its  members),  a  century  run  (an  outing 
covering  a  hundred  miles),  &c. 

H  (1)  By  (or  vnth)  a  (or  the)  run :  Suddenly ; 
all  at  once.  (Said  of  a  fall,  descent,  or  the 
like.)    {Slang.) 

(2)  In  the  long  run,  *at  the  long  run:  In  the 
end,  in  th>'  ri'SiiU,  evaiitua'.Iy. 


(3)  The  covimon  run;  the  run:  That  which 
ffl  most  commuuly  seen  or  met  with ;  the 
generality. 

(4)  To  get  the  run  upon:  To  make  a  butt  of; 
to  ridicule. 

(5)  To  let  go  by  the  run  : 

Naut. :  To  let  go  at  once  or  entirely.  Id 
place  of  slacking  the  rope  and  tjicklc  by  which 
anything  is  held  fast. 

run-up,  8. 

1.  Bookhind. :  A  fillet  mark  which  runs 
from  head  to  tail  <tn  thn  back,  without 
mitring  with  the  liorizontid  cross  fillets  OD 
the  panels. 

2.  Coursing:  The  race  between  two  grey- 
honniis  from  the  slips  tu  the  first  turn  of  th« 
hare. 


run,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Run,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  aitjfctive : 

1.  Liquefied,  melted,  fused. 

2.  Deserted  ;  as  a  sailor  w!io  has  deserted 
is  marked  in  the  ship's  books  as  run. 

3.  Conveyed  on  shore  secretly ;  contra- 
band, smuggled  :  as,  run  spirits. 

4.  Applied  to  lineal  measurements,  aa  op- 
posed to  square  or  solid. 

"  Before  .  .  .  the  inea-turements  can  be  brought  into 
the  form  of  a  bill,  they  have  to  be  reduced  in  varioua 
toruis  .  .  ,  some  being  taken  it*;iii  by  item  .  .  others 
are  takeu  by  the  lineal  Inch.  f-<ot,  or  yard,  and  are 
then  said  to  ht  run."—Cau«lV»  T«chnicai  A'ducafor. 
pt.  Zil..  p.  360, 

*  rtin'-a-gate,  *  run'-na^gate,  *  ren-e- 
gat,  3.  &  a.  ^U.  Ft.  reneyat  =  rouegade 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  A  renegade,  an  apo.stata, 
2.  A  deserter,  a  fugitive. 

"The  Carthaginians  shall  restore  and  deliver  f«ek 
all  the  renegiitet  [per/ugail  and  fugjilves  that  hav# 
fled  to  their  side  from  us."—/'.  BoUand  :  Livy,  p.  761. 

B.  As  adj. :  Renegade,  runaway. 

"Not  like  enemies  ouercome  by  battel!,  but  like 
runnagaCe  BlB.\i6&."'-'OoUii/ng :  Jxutint,  fuL  IX 

rfin'-a-way,  s.  &  a.    [Kng.  run,  and  away.]  ' 
A.  ^5  substantive: 

1.  One  who  runs  from  danger  or  service; 
one  who  forsakes  or  deserta  lawful  service  ;  a 
fugitive. 

"He  soon  overtook  two  or  three  hundred  of  hti 
ruwtwiyi  who  had  takeu  the  same  toad.  "-i/ucauVait; 
But  Eng.,  ch.  xllL 

•  2.   One  who  roams  or  wandera  on  the 

roads ;  a  vagabond. 

"  A  Bort  ol  ragabonds.  r;«cals,  and  runnteayt.' 

ahati^tp. :  Jtichard  HI.,  T.  a 

B<  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  the  part  of  a  runaway ;  fugitive  ; 
deserting  lawful  service ;  breaking  from  re- 
straint :  as,  a  ruwxwuy  horse. 

2.  Accomplished  or  eff-r'Cted  by  running 
away  :  as,  a  runaway  match. 

*  run-ca'-tlon,  a.  [Lat.  r«nca(io,  f^om 
ruticatus,  pa.  par.  of  rw/ico *=  to  weed.]  The 
act  of  weeding. 

riin'-9in-ate,  o.    [Runcinato-.] 

Bot.  {Of  a  leaf) :  Hook-backtd  ;  curved  In  a 
direction  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  liHvinft 
the  points  of  the  great  central  lobes  reflexed, 
as  the  leaves  of  Taraxacum  q^anato  {Leontodan 
Taraxacum). 

rnuolnate-plnnatifld,  ct. 

Bot. :  Pinnatifid  with  the  tips  of  the  lobee 
reflexed.  {Hooker:  Student's  Flora  (1S73;, 
p.  216.) 

run-9in-a-to-,  pref.     {"LaL  mndnatus,  pa. 
I<ar.  of  runcino~to  plane  oH'i  Tuncuia=.» 
plane.] 
But.:  Runcinato  (q.v.). 
rtmolnato-^entate,  a. 
Bot^ :  Hook-backed  and  toothed. 
rnnolnato-laciniate,  a. 
Bot. :  IJoth  runcinate  aud  laciniate. 

rund,  s.  fGer.  &  Dan.  rand  =  &  border.}  A 
seivage  of  broad  cb*h  ;  list;  a  border. 

"That's  no  Ibtsor  tu'or's  ruTidJoraelTaceotcIalth.* 
'-'Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxiv. 

•rvn'-dal,  s.  [P.l;*\-nel.1  A  nmlet;  a  moat 
wuh  water  in  it. 


b^,  b^;  poilt,  J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhln,  benQh;  go,  eem;  t2iiii,  tliis;  eln,  as;  expect,  JTenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  £ 
*claa, -tlan  =:  sh^ii.   -tlon, -8lon  =  8lian; -tlozi, -gion^zbua.  -clous, -tlous, -aioos  =  sbiia.  -ble. -^o,  iiic.  =  l>^  dffl* 
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rundle  —running 


Hln-dle,  s.     [Adimin.  frum  roiind  (q.v.).] 
L  Oniinary  Language: 
L  A  round  or  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  rung. 

'•  We  (vre  to  consider  the  several  ateps  aud  rundlet 
we  atw  to  aaceud  by.  "—Oupp't. 

•  2.  Something  pat  round  an  axis. 

"Of  an  i«(b  or  oyUnder.  having  a  rur,dl«  about  It. 
Wherelu  are  laflteued  dlTers  Bpokea."— It'i/AM#.-  Motft, 

•  3.   A  tail. 

•  4.#  Something  round  or  circular ;  a  circle. 
5w  One  of  the  bar^  in  a  lantern -wheel  (q.v.)- 
II.  Uaui. :  The  drum  of  a  capstan. 

■run -died (leas  el), a.    [Kundle.]   Round, 
circular. 

••  HIb  mrultgil  target." 

Chapman:  Homer;  //idiixviL 

•  r&nd -let,  *  nmde-let,  s.    [Runlet.] 

rune,  s.     [A.S.  run  =  a  rune,  a  mystery ;  cosn. 

with  Icel.  ruii  =  a.  secret,  a  rune;  Goth,  runa ; 

O.   H.   Ger.  nhia—a.  secret,  counsel;  Ger. 

taunen:  Mid.  Eng.  rouny  rou-nd  =  to  whisper.  ] 

Ardunnlogy : 

1.  Any  letter  of  the  Futhork  (q.v.).  They 
are  formed  almost  entirely  of  straight  lines, 
and  may  have  been  derived,  as  Si^lilegel  sup- 
poses, from  tlie  Phcenicians,  for  several  of  the 
Runic  characters  bear  close  resemblance  to 
the  letters  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet.  Schloe- 
zer  holds  that  tliey  are  corruptions  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  whilst  another  theory  is 
that  they  are  the  original  characters  of  the 
Inflo-Gennanic  tribes  brought  from  the  East, 
and  preserved  among  the  races  of  that  stock. 
The  name  Rune  was  first  mentioned  by  Ven- 
antius  Fortnnatus  in  the  sixth  century  as  the 
name  of  a  German  letter.  The  knowledge  of 
the  Runes  was  confined  to  a  small  class,  and 
they  were  used  for  purposes  of  augury,  and 
for  magical  symbols.  They  have  been  grouped 
Into  three  systems— the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  Norse  or  Scandinavian;  but  no 
great  diflerence  exists  between  them.  Traces 
of  Runes  in  inscriptions  occur  in  England  in 
the  old  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  Mercia, 
and  East  An^lia  ;  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Germany,  and  Iceland.  The  so-called 
Runes  of  Nortli  America  are  nothing  more 
than  Indian  picture-writing. 

"  Tlie  mystic  Woden,  or  Odin,  the  inventor  of  run-'-S. 
claims  »  higher  v'»t;e  lu  the  literature  ol  northern 
Eur.n)e  th  m  the  Oreek  CaJ  inua. "—  Wilson :  Prehittoric 
Anii.Ut  'if  Scotia »U,  ii.  286. 

2.  Poetry  expressed  in  Runes. 

"Runes  were  upon  his  toneue, 
Afl  on  the  warrior's  sword," 

L<ynaf>!llow :  Tegnvi^t  Death. 

•rftn'-er,  s.    [Eng.  run(e);  -er.]    A  bard  or 
learned  man  among  the  ancient  Goths. 

rting,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Ring,  v.] 

rung,  *  ronge,  s.  [A.S.  hmng  =  one  of  the 
Btiikea  of  a  cart;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  ronge; 
Icel.  rong  =  a  rib  in  a  ship  ;  Guth.  hnigga  = 
S  statf ;  Ger.  rnnge  =  a  pin,  a  bolt ;  Irish 
Tonga  =  a  rung  ;  Gael,  rong  =  a  staff.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  cndgel^  a  rough,  undressed  staff  or 
piece  of  wood. 

"  Till.  alap.  come  in  an  nnco  loon, 
'  And  wl'  a  rung  decide  it," 

Burnt:  Dumfriet  Volunieert. 

2.  The  round  or  step  of  a  ladder. 

3.  The  spoke  of  a  wallower  or  lantern-wheel, 
or  one  of  the  radial  handles  projecting  from 
the  rim  of  a  steering-wheel. 

4.  One  of  the  bars  of  a  windmill-saiL 

II.  Shiphuild. :  A  floor  or  ground  timber  of 
A  ship's  frame. 

rung-head,  s. 

Shipwright.  :  The  upper  end  of  a  sliip's 
floor  timber. 

riin'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  run(e) ; 
-ic] 

1.  Of,  or  pertiiiuing  to 
a  rune  or  runes ;  cut  in 
mines. 

t  2.  Scandinavian. 

•'  Beneath    the    Bhitde    the 
Northmen  came. 
Fixed  oil  each  vale  a  tiunUt 


mnlo-kiiot,  s. 

Arch. :  A  peculiar  twisted  ornament  belong- 
ing to  early  Angln-Saxnn  or  Danish  times. 
Also  called  a  Danish  knot. 


ruiilc-sta£E;  runlc-wand.  s.    A  willow 

staff  inscribed  with  runes,  used   in   magical 
ceremonies  or  divinations. 


as    el),   a.     [Wrinkled.] 


run'-kled  (le 

(^cotck.) 

run' -let  (1),  *rtind'-let,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
O.  F.  ro;tti*'/€  =  a  little  tun  or  barrel,  from 
rond  =  round.]  A  small  barrel  of  varying 
capacity,  from  three  to  twenty  gallons,  but 
usually  containing  about  fifteen  gallons. 

"  Have  then  a  ruTitWet  of  brisk  claret."— Car(wrij;A(.- 
The  Ordinary,  il.  1. 

t  riin'-let  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  run  (q.v.).] 
A  little  stream,  a  rivulet.  (Jennyson :  In 
Memoriam,  cxix.  13) 

runn,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.  ran  =  a  thicket,  a 
wood,  a  waste.]  A  waste.  (Used  only  of  the 
Runn  of  Cutch,  which  is  a  salt-marsh  toler- 
ably dry  in  the  hot  season,  flooded  and  im- 
passable in  the  rains.) 

*  riin'-nel,  s.     [A  dimin.  from  run  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  rivulet,  a  small  stream  or  brook. 

"The  familiar  runnels  of  water  which  in  the  In. 
habited  country  intereect  the  land  every  few  yards."— 
Ball!/  Teh'jraph,  March  9,  1685. 

2,  A  runner. 

"  Their  Piots,  like  molten  metal  cooled  in  flowing, 
Stiffened  In  coils  luid  runnels  down  the  hank." 
Lowell,  in  Burroughs:  PepacCon.  p.  142. 

riin'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  run,  v.  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  runs  ;  one  who  joins  in  a  race. 

"Forespent  with  toil,  as  rtinuerg  with  a  race." 

Shaktisp.  :  S  Henry  17,,  \L  ft. 

*  2.  A  fugitive,  a  runaway. 

"  TIb  sport  to  maul  a  runner." 

Shake$p, ;  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

*  3.  A  messenger. 

*4.  An  old  name  for  a  detective  officer  :  as, 
a  Bow-Street  ruriner.  (Dickens :  Oliver  Twist, 
eh.  XXX.) 

*  5.  A  smuggler. 

•The  unfiiir  traders  BSid  runners."— ^orth  :  Life  of 
Ixr.  d  Quitford,  11.  188. 

6.  A  round  piece  of  wood,  on  which  any 
heavy  weight  is  rolled  along;  a  roller. 

*'  The  bam  or  house  waa  pried  up.  and  great  runni-rs. 
CPu  in  the  woods,  placed  under  it.  and  under  thu 
runners  were  placed  akida."  —  Scribner't  Magazine. 
Nov.,  1971.  p.  46. 

7.  One  of  the  curved  pieces  of  a  sled  or 
sleifrh  which  nm  or  slide  upon  the  ground 
and  support  the  bed. 

8.  A  ship  which  runs  a  'blockade. 

9.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  solicit  pas- 
sengers for  railways,  steamboats,  &c.     {Amer.) 

10.  The  slider  of  an  umbrella  to  which  the 
spreaders  are  pivoted. 

11.  A  run  of  water,  a  stream. 

"  Wlien  they  are  goiiig  up  the  rwnnert  to  spawn."— 
Field,  Oct.  17,  1885. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  prostrate  filiform  stem,  forming  at 
its  extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant,  which 
itself  gives  birlh  to  new  runners,  as  in  the 
strawberry.  Properly  it  is  a  ]>rostrate,  vivi- 
parous scape,  i.e.,  one  producing  roots  and 
leaves  instead  of  flowers.  It  is  akin  to  a 
sucker,  which,  however,  roots  at  various  parts 
of  its  course. 

2.  Entom.  (PI.)  :  The  Cursoria  (q.v.). 

3.  Found. :  A  gate  (q.v.). 

4.  Milling.  :  The  revolving  millstone  of  a 
grinding-miU.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
the  upper  stone.  Sometimes  both  stones  are 
driven,  and  thus  become  the  upper  and  lower 
runner  respectively. 

5.  Naut. :  A  ttiick  rope  rove  through  a  single 
block,  a  hook  attached  to  one  end  and  the 
other  passed  around  one  of  the  tackle-blocks. 
A  whip-and-runner  has  a  single  block  only, 
attached  to  the  fall  of  the  runner. 

6.  Optics:  A  convex  tool  of  oast-iron,  on 
which  lenses  are  supported  while  grinding  in 
the  shell. 

7.  Ornith.  (PL):  The  Cursores  (q.v.). 

8.  Saddlery:  A  loop,  usually  of  metal,  used 
in  harness-making  to  receive  a  running  strap 
or  rein  The  gag-rein  passes  through  runneis 
suspended  from  the  thruat-hitch  ou  each  side 
of  the  throat. 

9.  Stone-working:  A  rubber  (q.v.). 

10.  Well-horivg. :  A  loop-shaped  piece  for 
taking  hold  of  the  tojiit  or  top-piece  of  the 
train  of  boring-rods. 


runner-ball,  s. 

Gunpowder :  A  wooden  dish  which  crashea 
the  mill-cake  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieves 
in  granulating  gunpowder. 

runner-stick,  s. 

Found.  :  A  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical 
piece  of  wood,  which  acts  as  a  pattern  to 
form  the  upright  imrt  of  the  gate. 

runner-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  lufl'-tackle  r.pplied  to  the  running 
end  of  a  rope  passed  through  a  movable  pillow. 
[Runner.] 

runner-up,  & 

Coursing.  :  The  greyhound  which  takes  the 
second  prize,  losing  only  the  final  course  with 
the  actual  winner  of  the  stakes ;  hence  any 
competitor  who  runs  second,  or  takes  second 
place  in  any  competition. 

"The  falling  together  of  last  year's  winuer  ana 
runner-up."— tHeld.  Dec  6,  1884. 

riin'-net,  s.    [Rennet.] 

run'-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Rum,  v.\ 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  01  proceeding  at  a  run. 

2.  Kept  for  running  :  as,  a  running  horse. 

3.  Discharging  pus  or  matter:  a,s,&  running 
sore. 

4.  Not  discharged  at  the  time,  bat  settled 
periodically  :  as,  a  running  account 

5.  Interspersed  with  the  original  matter. 

"Her  running  comineat  on  the  plates  comblnea 
neiislble  notes  with  good  advice."— A thenwum,  Dec.  20. 

1884. 

6.  In  succession ;  without  any  day,  week,  &c., 
intervening;  as,  He  came  three  days  running. 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  runs. 

2.  That  which  runs  or  flows  ;  quantity  run. 

3.  Power,  ability,  or  strength  to  run. 

4.  Matter  or  pus  discharged  from  a  sore. 

TT  (1)  To  make  good  one's  running  :  To  run  as 
well  as  one's  rival ;  to  prove  one's  self  a  match 
for  one's  rival. 

(2)  To  make  the  ruiniing: 

Racing:  To  force  the  pace  at  the  beginning 
of  a  race. 

(3)  To  take  up  the  running : 

Racing:  To  take  the  lead  in  forcing  the 
pace;  to  take  the  most  active  part  in  any 
undei-taking, 

running-block,  s. 

Nant. :  A  hooked  block  which  moves  as  the 
fell  is  hauled  upon. 

running-board,  s.  A  narrow  platform 
extending  along  the  side  of  a  locomotive. 

running-bowline,  s. 

Naut. :  A  knot  in  which  the  end  is  t^aken 
round  the  standing  part  and  made  into  a: 
bowline  around  its  own  part. 

running-buddle»  $. 

Mining:  [Buddle]. 
running-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Eutom.  :  A  term  suggested  by  W.  S.  Dallas, 
F.L.S.,  for  the  Gcocoies,  or  Land-bugs. 

running-days,  s.  pL 

Covim, :  A  chartering  terra  for  consecutive- 
davs  occupied  on  a  voyage,  &c.,  including 
Suntiays,  and  not  being  therefore  limited  to 
working  days. 

running-fight,  s.    A  fight  kept  up  be- 
tween  a    paity 
pursuing  and 
one  pursued. 

running- 
fire,  s.  A  cti." 
stant  fire  of  ai  • 
tillery  or  mus- 
ketry ;  hencf,  a 
constant  or  t^on- 
tinued  course  of 
anything :  as,  a 
running  -fire  of 
questions. 

*  running  - 
footman,  >:.  A 

livery  -  servant,  kunnino-footman. 

one  or  more  of 

whom  were   formerly  kept  by  noblemen,  \^ 


frte,  fat,  Ifire,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or*  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;.  qu  =  kw» 


runningly— ruralist 
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nin  before  their  carriages  aivi  give  notice  of 
th'-ir  approach.  It  is  believet]  ihat  tlie  I>uke 
of  Oueensberry,  who  died  in  ISIO,  was  tlie  last 
I'l-i-son  in  England  who  employed  running 
fi.otinen.  The  illustration  is  from  tlie  sign 
of  a  public-house  in  liayes-Mt-ws,  Berkeley- 
Square,  formerly  a  liouse  of  call  for  running- 
Ibotrnen.    {Notes  &  Queries,  2nd  ser.,  i.  9.) 

"  Two  runnitj'j-footmrn,  dreas&l  in  white,  with  Mack- 
li"  key-oiita  ami  long  sta^  in  their  huTiilB.  lieadeU  th« 
tr.Uii. '— Acort.  BHde  uf  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxiL 

running-geax,  s. 

Vehicle:  The  entire  portion  of  the  vehicle 
below  the  bed  or  body.  8pe<'iN"'«Uv,  tlie 
wheels,  axles,  perch  (if  any),  huuuds,  bolstera, 
and  tongue, 

rnnnlng-band,  5. 

1,  A  style  of  penmanship  in  which  the  let- 
ters are  formed  without  raising  the  pen  from 
the  paper. 

2.  Prt7i(. ;  A  fount  of  type  in  imitation  of 
Buuh  writing. 

numing-ofr,  s. 

Fnund.  :  The  act  of  opening  the  tnp-liole  of 
a  blast-fiivnaee  to  allow  the  metal  to  tlow  into 
tlie  cluinnels  and  thence  to  the  moulds. 

ruiming-part»  s. 

Naut.:  The  hnuling-part  or  fall  of  a  tackle ; 
as  distinguished  from  the  stauding-jiait. 

ronnlng-policles,  s.  pi. 

Comm..*  Open  policies,  covering  the  risk 
attaching  to  the  property  on  board  a  ship, 
durini:  an  entire  season,  or  up  to  some  speci- 
fied date,  instead  of  during  a  single  voyage. 

ronnliig-rein.  s. 

Manige :  A  drivinjr  rein  which  nins  oA-er 
pulleys  on  the  headstall  to  increase  its  freedom 
of  motion.  It  frequently  passes  over  sheaves 
on  the  bft  and  returns  up  the  cheek,  so  as  to 
pull  the  bit  up  into  the  angle  of  the  moutlu 

mnning-rlgglng,  s. 

Naut.:  Ropes  for  arranging  the  yards  and 
sails,  as  brares,  sheets,  halyards,  bowlines,  &c. 
(Standino-rigoinq.] 

running-thrush,  a.    [Frush,  (2).] 

running-title*  s. 

Print  :  A  line  at  the  head  of  a  page  Indi- 
cating the  subject.    [Headline.] 

•rnn'-nlng-lS''*  rt^"-  [Eng.  running;  -ly.] 
Without  hesitation. 

"  Plaved  I  not  off-hand  Mid  runiim^'y  f  " 

R.  Browning:  J/utter  Ituffuts  of  Sitxe-Ctotha. 

•  riin'-nion  (1  as  y),  5.    [Runyon.] 

•  rn-nol'-O-gist,  «.    (Eng.   runolog(y);  -ist.] 

One  skilled  in  runes. 

"  The  AdfADced  school  of  SctuidiaaTlan  runoloifUtt,'' 
—Athenaum,  June  28,  1879. 

•ru-nol'-O-g^,  s.  (Eng.  Tun(e)  ;  -oJaqy.]  The 
science  of  runes  ;  the  principles  on  which  the 
study  of  runes  is  based. 

"  The  facta  of  runolofjy  ainolntely  demaiid  that  the 
Tr.iii  Age  In  Scandinavia  Bhall  be  many  hundreds  ot 
years  before  Christ"— ^c.iJemy.  May  8,  1886.  p.  332. 

riin'-rig,  o.  [Apparently  from  run  and  rig.^ 
Appdied  to  lands,  the  alternate  ridges  of 
which  belong  to  different  owners.    {Scotch.) 

runt.  *  ront,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Dut. 

Tund  ■=■  a  bullock  or  now.] 

1.  An  animal  smaller  and  shorter  than  the 
nsnal  size  of  the  breed. 

"  A  moiistroiia  Welsh  rtinf.  the  ugliest  bnite  that 

Sr-ihftbly  cuuld   be    fmiud   in    the   couatry,"— /'*e(ti, 
lec  8.  1884. 

2.  A  shrivelled,  sapless,  withered  animal. 

"  Tour  huns  beef  was  the  worst  I  ever  tiatpd  ;  and 
lu>  huid  as  the  very  hum  the  old  •ni-nt  wore  when  she 
lived."— Lawd."  Letter  to  Lord  Straff-trde. 

8.  A  dwarf;  a  mean,  despicable  person. 

4.  The  stem  of  colewort  or  cabbage  ;  the 
4eai  stump  of  a  tree.    {Scotch.) 

"  Poor  Willie,  wl*  hla  bow-kail  n(«',* 

Buma :  liaUoju^en, 

5.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

"  There  are  runts  welghlncr  more  than  two  pounda 
Mch.  — /"ai/ji/  Telegraph,  Nov.  17, 1856. 

6.  A  raw  country  girl. 

Tunt'-S^,  a.    [Eng,  nnit;  •y.'\    Short  and  thick. 

"  A  rtm(|/  pig  tied  to  aatob."— ffarper'*  Slagazine, 
Oct..  1896.  p.  fl«. 

run -way,  s.  [Eng.  TT^nand  way.]  The  rnn 
of  an  animal. 

"  We  stood  so  that  each  commanded  one  of  th«  run- 
teayt  iU'licated."— Burron^/t*.-  Pepactati.  p.  298, 


rii  peo't  «•     (Malimtta  ru7nii/a=Hind.  rtipiya 
a  rupee,  silver,  froin  Biiusc  r&yya  =  silver, 
wrought  silver,  orgold.l 
Coinage : 

1.  A  silver  coin  in  use  In  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  with  corresponding  ones 
of  much  inferior  workmanship  and  variable 
value  in  tlie  native  states.  In  1875  the  Madras 
or  Company's  rnj^ee  of  16  annas,  or  192  pice, 
was  valued  at  Is.  10ld.,and  the  Sic-a  rupee  = 
lyL  of  the  Company's  rupee,  Is.  11  Jd.  Next 
year  (1876)  the  appreciation  of  gold  began  or 
became  perceptible  with  the  coiresponding 
depreciation  of  silver.  Tested  by  a  gold 
standard  the  Madras  rupee  steadily  fell,  and 
in  1SS6  was  wi^rth  about  Is,  6d.  only.  As  the 
Indian  government  receiving,'  taxesin  silver,  has 
to  pay  home  charges  in  gold  or  its  full  equiva- 
lent, it  lost,  in  1876-7,  a  little  over  two 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  in  18S2-3 
more  than  three  millions.  (IV.  W.  Hunter: 
Indian  Empire,  Statesmmi's  Year  Book,  tCc.) 

2,  A  gold  coin.  In  1875  the  Bombay  rupee 
was  worth  £1  10s.  1  Jd.,  the  Madius  one,  of  15 
silver  rupees,  £1  9s.  2^d,  Since  then  they 
have  greatly  risen  in  value.     [1.] 

rA-pe'-ll-an,  a.  [From  the  village  of  Rupel- 
nmnde,  south  of  Antwerp.]    (See  compound.) 

rupelian-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  Middle  Oligocene  of  Belgium. 

"  ru-pel'-la-r^,  o.  [Lat.  rupes  =  a  rock.] 
Rocky. 

Ru'-pert.  s.     [The  nephew  of  (Carles  L] 

Rupert's  drop»    t  Rupert's  ball,  s. 

A  small  ;s'loltule  of  cooled  glass  with  along,  thin 
projei'tjon.  When  this  slender  part  is  broken, 
the  whole  globule  goes  into  small  fragments. 
The  name  "as  given  because  the  diops  were 
first  brought  to  England  by  Prince  Rupert. 

rii'-pJ-a,  s.    [Gr.  piJjros  {rliupos)  =  dirt.] 

Pathol. :  A  bulbous  disease,  always  syphili- 
tic, resemlding  pemphigus,  but  the  crust  be- 
comes hard,  horny,  and  remains  atfached,  the 
ulceration  forming  layer  after  layer  under- 
neath, till  it  assumes  the  characteristic  cockle- 
shell form  of  the  disease.  Underneath  the 
scab  a  grey  sloughy  ulcer  is  present,  and  the 
rupia  ulceration  and  crusts  frequently  form 
from  syphilis  without  any  bulbous  eruption. 

rii-pI-cS-p'-ra,  s.  [Lat.  rvpes  =  a  rock,  and 
captra  =  a  she-goat  ] 

1.  Zool. :  Chamois  (q.v.),  a  genus  of  Bovidse  ; 
In  Sir  V.  Brooke's  classification  the  sole  genus 
of  Uupirapringe.  There  is  but  one  spi-cies, 
Rupicapra  tragus,  ranging  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Caucasus.  Elongate,  slender  round  horns 
(in  both  sexea) ;  neaily  erect  from  above  the 
orbit,  suddenly  hooked  backwards  at  tip; 
nose  ovine,  hairy  ;  fur  soft;. 

2.  PnlfzonU  :  From  the  Post-Pliocene  (caves) 
of  France. 

rA-pi-ca-pri'-n»,  s.  -pi.  [T^t  rwpirapr(a)  ; 
fern,  pi.' adj.  suff.  -ince.]    [Rupicapba.] 

r^-pJc'-6-la,  s.     [Lat.  rupcs  =  a  rock,  and 

colo  —  to  iuliabit.] 

OmUh.  :  Cock  of  the  Rock;  a  genus  of 
RujiicolinFe  (q.v.),  with  three  species,  from 
the  Amazonian  region  and  Guiana.  Bill  mo- 
derate, robu.st,  rather  vaulted  ;  nostrils  oval, 
lateral,  partly  hidden  by  the  feathers  of  the 
elevated  crest ;  feet  large,  strong,  syndact>le  ; 
tarsi  partially  covered  with  feathers ;  wings 
short,  rounded. 

ru-pI-cd-li'-nSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  mpicoVia); 
Lat,  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itkb.] 

OrnitK  :  A  sub-fannly  of  Cotingidse,  for- 
merly a  sub-family  of  Pipiidse.  It  now  con- 
tains two  genera  :  Rupicola  and  Phoenicocer- 
cus.    {Wallace.) 

Riip'-pell  (U  ns  u"),  «.  [Wilhelm  Peter  Ed- 
ward Simon  Kiip]M  II,  a  German  traveller  and 
naturalist,  bom  17i)u.] 

Rlippell's  griffon,  s. 

Ornitk. :  G[ip3  ruppdli,  fiom  Abyssinia. 

rtip'-pi-a,  s,  [Xaraed  after  H.  B.  Ruppius,  a 
German  botanist.] 

B'lt.  :  A  genus  of  JuncngfnaceEE  {J inAlev\ot 
Kaia'leie,  tribft  Potanieie  {.Sir  J.  Ifcokfr). 
Flowers  perrect,  generally  two  in  a  peduncle 
arising  from  spatiiacemis  leaf  sheaths.  Peri- 
anth none,  stamens  four,  antliers  one-celled. 


Aeheiu'8  or  dru[Mj.M  four,  on  long  stalks,  each 
one-seeded.  Known  species  one  or  more. 
Jiupfia  vuiritima,  a  small  herb  with  linear,  se- 
taceous, submerged  leaves,  is  fouudin  Britain, 
in  saltwater  pools  and  ditches. 

rup'-tile,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  ruptilis,  from  Lat 

rupt2is  —  broken.] 

li'it. :  Bursting  irregularly,  not  in  the  line 
of  union  of  parts  in  coliesion. 

*  rup'-tlon.  s.    [Tjnt  r^iptio,  from  mptus, -ptL 

par.  of  rumpo  =  to  break.]  A  breach;  ft 
breaking  or  bursting  open  ;  rupture. 

"  The  pleiilttidL'  of  veosi>la  or  plelhnm  cnuses  an  ez* 
tmvMiitioii  of  blood,  by  rupliun  or  apertlon, "—»'(<«. 
man:  TrvatUes. 

*  rup'-tu-si-ry,  a.    [See  def.]    A  corrupt  of 
Roturie'r  (q.v.J. 

riip'-turo,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  7*i/p(Hra,  fem.  of 
Tuptiiriis,  fut.  par.  of  r«;/t^=to  break;  Sp. 
rotura;  Ital.  r^f/itre.] 
L  Ordinary  Lttii'inage: 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  breaking  or  bursting; 
the  state  of  being  broken  or  violently  parted. 

"The  egg  that  Boon 
BiirRtlng  with  kindly  rupture  furtli  discIo«'d 
TiR'lr  ckHuw  j-ouiik.''^  Afilton  :  P.  L..  vli,  419. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  breach,  as  of  peace,  friindship, 
or  coiicoid,  between  either  indi\  iduals  or 
nations  ;  a  quarrel ;  a  breaking  off  of  friendly 
relations. 

IL  Med. :  Hernia  (q.v.^ 

%  A  Rupture  Society  to  provide  poor  per- 
sons suffering  from  rupture  with  trusses,  wafl 
established  in  Loudon  in  ISO-i. 

rup'-ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [Rupture,  «.J 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Literally: 

L  To  break,  to  burst ;  to  part  violently. 

"  The  vessi'ls  ot  the  limtn  and  meinliranea,  if  rt^ 
tureU,  absorb  the  extraviisated  hlijotl."— Sharp. 

2.  To  affect  with,  or  cause  to  suffer  from 
rupture  or  hernia. 

n.  Fig. :  To  cause  a  breach  in ;  to  break. 


"  The  Treaty  ol  Berlin,  after  liH^lng  survived  sevea 
yeant,  haa  at   length  lieeu  ri'iiruredln  e      ' 
puitii"—n<tilt/  Ttlegrn/'h.  Oct.  7,  1885. 


ptiired\n  au  lui;iortaDt 


B.  Intrans. :   To  sutler  a  breach  or  dis- 
ruption. 

rup'-turo-wort,  »  [Eng.  rupture,  s.,  and 
wort.]' 

Bot.  :  (1>  Hernifiria  glabra  [Herniaria.]  ; 
(2)  Alternanthera  polygoywides. 

riip'-tur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Rupture,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  jHtr,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s^thstantive: 

Bot. :  An  irregular  method  of  bursting  ;  the 
production  of  irregular  holes  or  rents  in  a 
pericarp  by  the  spontaneous  conti-action  of 
part  of  it,  as  in  Antirrhinum  and  Campanula. 

rfi.'-ral,  *ru-ralV  «.  &  s.    [Fr.  mraj,  from 
Lat.'  nira'is,    from    nui,   genit.    runs  =:  tbe 
country  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  rural;  Ital.  rurale.} 
A.  As  aajective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the'country,  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  a  city  or  town  ;  resembling 
or  suitable  to  the  country  ;  rustic. 

'■  For  I  have  lov"d  the  rural  walk  throngh  Uqm 
Of  gmsay  swartli,"  Coirper :  Task.  L  IW, 

2.  Of  or  pertJiining  to  agriculture  or  farm- 
ing :  as,  r^iral  economy. 

*3.  Living  in  the  country  ;  rustic. 

"  Here  in  a  i-ut<iI  feUow.' 
Shakesp. :  A  tUimy  &  Cleopatra,  T.  % 

•B.  Asstthst.  .*  An  inhaliitantof  the  country. 

"Ye  said  tlr  Thomas  ^nnynshttd  the  ftayd  vyllagea 
»nd  rurallia  bygreuona  hues.'  —  Fabyan:  Croni/cls 
il'hUipde  Valnyt,  an.  1»J. 

rural-dean,  «.  An  ecclesiastic,  under 
the  bishop  ami  archdeacon,  who  has  the 
]>eculiar  care  and  inspection  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  a  district 

rural-deanery*  s.  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
niral  ilean  or  archdeacon.  It  is  aa  aggregft- 
tiou  of  parishes. 

•  rii'-r^l-lt^m, «.     [Eng.  rural:  -ism.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rural. 

2.  An  idiom  or  expression  peculiar  to  the 
country  as  oiqiosed  to  the  town- 

* ru'-ral-ist,  5.  [Eng.  rural;  -ist.]  One  who 
leids  a  rural  life  {Coventry:  Philemon  to  Hy- 
dospes,  conv.  3.) 


hoiX,  b6^;  p^t,  j<S^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  91110,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   -ing. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  slUn.   -tloa,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -clous*  -tlons,  -slous  =  shiis.    -hie,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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rurality— russet 


■ru-ral-i-ty,  5.     [Eng.   n<ral ;   -((v.!     The 
quality  or  stot«  of  being  rural ;  rumlness. 

rn'-ral-ize,  v.i.  &  (.    (Eng.  riiroi ;  -ix.) 

A."  Inirans. :  To  go  into  the  Country  to 
liTc  ;  to  live  in  the  country. 

B.  Tmns. :  To  make  rural ;  to  give  a  rural 
appejirance  to. 
Ttl -rallf,  adv.    [Zng.  rural ;  -ly-]    In  a  rural 
manlier  ;  as  in  the  country. 

■  Rurally  situ.itCTl  nt  >ome  dUl«iice  (njm  the  body 
..f  the  town-"—  Wakefield :  Memoirl.  p.  7-i. 

rn'-ral-ness,  s.  (Eng.  rural:  -russ.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  lieing  rural ;  rurahty. 

•  rA-rio'-6-llSt,  s.     [Lat.  mrfcota,  from  riis 

genit.  ruris  =  tlie  pnuntry,  and  coio  =  to  live.] 
An  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

rA-ri-de-ca'-nal,  a.  (Lat.  rus.  genit.  rurii 
=  the  country,  and  rlrcanus  =  a  dean.]  Ot  or 
pertainins;  t<5  an  archdeacon  ;  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archdeacon. 

■•  A  dloceae  no  larger  than  a  ruridecanal  district "— 
Church  nmei.  Feb.  12.  1886. 

•  ru-rlg'-en-oiis.  a.    ILst.  nw,  genit.  ruris 

=  the  country,  and  gigiw,  pa.  t  germi  —  to 
beget]    Born  in  the  country. 

ru'-sa,  s.    IMalay  russa  =  a  deer.] 

Ziinl. :  A  genus  of  Cervi.lff,  or  a  sub-genus 
of  Ccrvus,  with  several  species,  f-om  the  East 
Indies.  They  are  generally  of  large  size,  and 
have  round  antlers,  with  a  snag  projecting  in 
front  just  above  the  base  of  each.  There  are 
several  species,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Rtisa  aristoldis,  the  Sarabur  (q.v.). 

rjis'-cils,  s.  [Lat.  ruscum  =  butcher'a-broom.] 
Bot.  :  Butcher's-hrnom  ;  a  genus  of  Aspara- 
gineae  or  Asparagese.  Dicecious ;  perianth 
spreading,  of  six  sepals ;  filaments  combined 
into  a  tube ;  stamens  three,  sessile  ;  ovary 
three -celled;  berry  usually  one -seeded. 
Known  species  four  or  five,  from  the  north 
temperate  zone.  The  seeds  of  some  nave  been 
roasted  as  coffee.  Bmciia  aaileatus  was  form- 
erly used  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  11. 
hyvoglosswn  as  a  gargle.  R.  aaileatus  is  the 
common  Butcher's  Broom ;  used  by  butchers 
in  Europe  to  sweep  their  blocks. 


rfise,  J.  fPr.  =  a  stratagem,  from  Twsr.r  =  to 
beguile,  from  O.  Fr.  reii-ser  =  to  refuse,  to 
recoil,  to  escape ;  hence,  to  use  tricks  to 
escape,  from  Lnt.  rfciiso  =  to  refuse.]  A 
stratagem,  an  artifice,  a  trick,  a  wile. 
H  fluse  d«  guerre ;  A  trick  of  war ;  a  stratagem . 

riish    0),    'resche,    Tlsehe,    Tlshe, 

•rUSChe,  s.  lA.S.  risce,  resce;  Cf.  Low  Ger. 
rush,  rlsch :  Dut.  &  Ger.  ruscK ;  Lat.  ruscum 
^  butcher's-broom.] 

1.  Literally  <C  Botany  : 

(1)  The  several  species  of  the  genus 
Junciis.  Marsh  plants  with  flowers  of  higher 
organization  than  grasses  or  sedges,  from 
which  tliey  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  stem.  This  is  unjointed,  and  has  a 
central  pith  which  may  be  used  as  a  very 
feeble  taper  [Rush-liohtI,  and  woven  into 
baskets,  ropes,  &c.  The  deep  roots  of  some 
species,  as  Jxinerus  acutus  and  /.  maritimvs  are 
planted  on  the  embankments  of  Holland,  &c., 
to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea.  Some  are  troublesome  weeds  in  un- 
drained  land.    (.Job  viii.  11.) 

(2)  Chondriila  juneea. 

(3)  Various  plants  more  or  less  superficially 
resembling  Juncus. 

(4)  (Pi.):  The  order  Juncaceae  (q.v.). 
2.  Fi^. :  Used  to  denote  anything  of  little 

or  no  worth ;  the  merest  trifle  ;  a  straw,  a  tig : 
as,  I  do  not  care  a  rush. 
rnsh-bearing,  a.  &s. 

A.  --Is  adj. :  Bearing  or  producing  rushes. 

B.  ^s  substantive : 

1.  A  name  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
«nd  some  other  parts  of  Englanil,  for  the  Wake 
or  Feast  of  Dedication  of  a  Cliuroh,  when  the 
parishioners  used  to  strew  the  church  with 
rushes  and  sweet-smelling  herbs. 

2.  {PI.):  Devices  of  wooden  framework, 
covered  %vith  moss,  rushes,  and  flowers,  ^ith 
which  a  church  is  decorated  on  the  Feast  of 
Dedication. 

"The  riuh-bearini]n  remain  in  the  church  over  the 
Sonday  until  the  followmg  Monday  afternoun.  —The 
Queen.  Sept  26.  1686. 


rush-bottomed,  a.     Having  a  bottom  or 
seat  made  of  rushes  :  as,  a  rush-hotlomd  chair. 
*  rush-buckler,  s.    A  bullying,  swagger- 
ing fellow ;  a  swashbuckler. 

•■Take  Into  tlilR  number  alao  their  Bervanti  |_  I  meau 
all  that  flock  of  stout,  hr^glwriuh-backleri.  —Sir  T. 
More :  Uf'ipia  (ed.  RobliiBon),  bk.  it,  ch.  iv. 

rush-broom,  s. 

Hot. :  The  leguminous  genus  Viminaria. 
rush-candle,  s.    A  rush-light  (q.v.). 

'■  Some  gentle  taper, 
l-houch  a  rttth-candte  from  the  wicker  hole. 

^  itUton  -■  Comui,  a",8. 

rush-light,  s. 

1  A  tallow  oandle  with  a  rush  wick.  Rush- 
lights are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  dip- 
candles,  a  peeled  rush  being  used  f.ir  a  wick. 
One  narrow  ribbon  of  the  rind  is  left  on  the 
pith  to  hold  it  t.  .gether.  The  rushes  thus  pre- 
pared are  bleached  and  dried.  They  are 
dipped  vertically  in  the  melted  tallow  several 
times,  as  usual  with  dip-candles.  As  they 
burn  slowly,  and  give  only  a  feeble  light,  they 
are  often  used  in  .sick  rooms. 

2.  Any  weak,  flickering  light. 

rnsh-Ilke,  a.  Resembling  a  rush  ;  hence, 
weak. 

•■  By  only  tlltinp  with  a  nith-like  lance, 

MirrouT/or  MasUtratel.  p.  1 88. 

rush-mat,  s.    A  mat  made  of  rushes. 

rush-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Cypenis  e'iculentus,  a  sedge,  not  a 
genuine  rush.     [Cvpebus.] 

*  msh-rlng,  ■'■  A  ring  made  of  rushes, 
formerly  used  in  mock-marriages. 

rush-toad,  s.    [Nattebjack.) 

rush-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  Trilicum  junceum,  the  Ru.shy  Sea- 
wheat,  a  British  plant  growing  along  sandy 
sea-shores. 

rush  (2),  s.    [EosH,  v.] 

1  Lit  :  A  pushing  or  driving  forward  with 
eagerness  and  haste ;  a  violent  motion  or 
course. 

"With  a  violent  rush  severed  him  from  the  duke, 
who  with  the  rest  went  on  quickly  through  the  town. 
—Reliquia  Wottonlana.  p.  230. 

2.  yig. :  An  eager  demand ;  a  run. 

"  In  view  ot  the  nah  of  applicanta  for  every  free 
Bcholarship  at  scltooU  and  universitieB.  —Da\ly  lelt- 
graph,  Sept.  28.  1885. 

riish,  *  rusche,  r.L  &  (.  [O.  Sw.  msTca, 
riisa  =  to  rusli ;  ntsJvt  =  to  shake ;  Dan.  ruske; 
Ger.  ravxhen  =  to  rustle.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  or  drive  forward  with  haste  and 
eagerness  ;  to  hurry  forward  tuniultuously. 

"  He  thinki  the  queen  Is  ruehing  to  his  arms." 

Pope  •  Homer ;  Odyuey  XX.  115- 

2.  To  enter  with  undue  eagerness,  or  with- 
out due  deliberation,  reflection,  and  prepara- 
tion :  as,  To  rush  into  speculation,  to  rwh 
into  print. 

B.  r7-a7isi(iye.' 
1.  To  put  forward  over  hastily  ;  to  hurry 

forward. 

"In  the  fil-at  place  a  number  of  hills  are  rushed 
tbriiugh  Pavliaiuent.  They  must  be  pa^ised  eoMe  qu« 
cotlte.  —Daity  Telegraph,  Aug.  4.  1874- 

*  2.  To  throw  down  ;  to  overturn. 

"  Of  aUe  his  ryche  castUles  riHcAe  doune  the  wallea" 
Morte  Arthure,  1.339. 

*  rushed,  a.    [Eng.  rush  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Abounding  with  rushes  ;  rushy. 
"  Near  the  nwVrf  maige  of  Cherwell's  flood." 

Warton :  Odea,  t 

2.  Covered  with  rushes  :  as,  a  rushed  floor. 

rush'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  rush  (I),  s. ;  -er.]  One 
whose  business  it  was  to  strew  rushes  on  the 
floors  at  dances,  &c. 

"  Fiddlers,  rwJten.  puppet-masters. 
Jugglera.  and  gipsies."  Ben  Jouton. 


rush'-er  (2),  s.  (Eng.  rush,  v.  ;  -cr.]  One  who 
rushes ;  one  who  acts  with  undue  haste  and 
violence. 

riish'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rushy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  rushy  or  abounding 
with  rushes. 


rfish'-S^,  *  rush-le,  a.    (Eng.  rush  (1),  8. ;  -y.] 
1,  Abounding  with  rushes. 
"Our  first  field  Is  grass,  sloping  down  to  a  rtuhy 
patch,"— /Ve/d.  March  27,  1886. 


•  rushy-fringed,  a.    Fringed  or  bordered 
with  rushes. 
"  By  the  ruihyfringed  bank."    Mttun :  Comiu.  6». 

H  Aiiparently  a  sjiecial  coinage.    Prot  D. 
Masson  (note  in  loc.)  says  : 

"  An  adjective  formed,  as  It  were,  from  a  prevloui 
compound  nomi.  nuftji-Zrlnje.-  unless,  by  «  *«■■> 
forced  device,  for  which  there  is  no  authority,  we 
should  resolve  the  word  Ihui—ruth.y/Anged. 

r^'-jine,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  rusiii) ;  -int.] 

Zool. :  A  name  applied  to  a  group  of  Deer. 
of  which  Knsa  is  the  type.  The  horns  have 
an  anterior  basal  snag,  and  the  beam  ends  in 
a  simple  bifurcation  ;  muffle  not  separate  from 
umzzle,  and  set  high  ;  hair-tuft  on  hind  legs- 
"  Another  memljer  of  the  Ruiim  deer  Is  the  well- 
known  Axis."—  Il'ood  :  Illue.  Nat.  BiA..  L  698. 

ru-si-6ch'-ine,  s.    (Etym.  not  apparent.] 
Chem. :  A  red  substance  produced  by  evapo- 
rating the  green  solution  formed  when  chlorine 
water  and  ammonia  are  added  to  a  solution  ol 
iiuinine.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

rusk,  s.  [8p.  rosea  de  mar  =  sea-rusks  ;  rojor 
=  a  roll  of  bread  ;  cf.  Port,  rosea  =  the  wind- 
ing of  a  serpent,  a  screw.] 

1.  A  kind  of  light  cake,  or  a  kind  of  soft 
sweetened  biscuit. 

"  After  a  hasty  meal  of  coffee  and  noil.  I  got  to  th» 
water-side."— /"ieZd,  April  4.  1885. 

2.  A  kind  of  small  cake  or  loaf  which  has 
been  rasped. 

3.  A  kind  of  light  hard  cake  or  bread,  as  for 
ships'  stores. 

r&S'-kie,  s.    [O.  Fr.  rusche  (Fr.  ruche)=A  hive.J 

1.  A  hive. 

2.  A  twig  or  straw  basket  for  corn  or  meal- 

3.  A  coarse  straw  hat.    {Scotch.) 

rus'-ma,  s.  (Turk,  khyrysma.]  A  kind  of 
depilatory  used  liv  Turkish  women,  and  made 
of  a  brown  and 'light  iron  substance,  with 
half  as  much  quicklime,  steeped  in  water. 

Buss,  a.  &  s.    [KrissiAN.] 

A,  As  adj.:  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  Eusa 
or  Russians. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native,  or  the  natives  collectively,  o« 
Russia. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Russ  or  Russians. 

ru8'-sel,s.  fProb.  connected  with  nissrf(q.v.).] 
A  woollen  cloth  first  manufactured  atNorwich. 
•  ^  Dan  Bussel :  The  fox ;  so  called  from  hi* 
red  colour. 
rfis'-set,  o.   &  s.      (O-   Ft-   rousset  =  Twsset 
bri'wn,  ruddv,  a  dimin,  from  Fr.  roux  (fem. 
rousse)  =  reddish,  from  Lat.  russus  =  red,] 
A.  -^8  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
^  Formerly  used  loosely  for  gray  or  ash- 
coloured.    (Cf.  Notes  .£'  Queries,  loc.  inf.  cit.) 

•'  liuuet  BO  far  as  one  can  Judge,  described  a  sati 
colour  and  was  applied  to  various  shades,  both  of  grey 
and  brown."— .Vote*  t  QuerUt  16th  ser.)  X.  4?9. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Rustic,  homespun,  coarse,  plain. 
"  Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 
In  ruuet  Yeas  and  honest  kersey  Noes," 

tih'ikesp. :  Looe'e  Labour't  Lost.  v.  2. 

3  Applied  to  the  condition  of  leather  when 
it  is  finished,  excepting  the  operations  o« 
colouring  and  polishing  the  surface. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1  A  reddish-brown  colour :  specif,  a  pig- 
ment prepared  from  the  Rubia  tinctona,  or 
madder  root.  It  is  of  a  true  middle  hue 
between  orange  and  purple,  not  subject  to 
change  by  the  action  of  light,  impure  air. 
time,  or  mixture  of  other  pigments. 

2.  A  country  dress;  homespun  cloth. 
"  Himself  a  palmer  poor.  In  homely  ruMe'  clad.** 

Drayton  :  I'oly-ulbiun.  s.  U. 

3.  A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  colour  and 
rough  skin. 

"  ITie  ru&set  pearmaln  Is  a  very  pleasant  fruit,  con- 
tinuing long  on  the  tree,  and  In  the  couservatorv  l«r- 
takes  both  of  the  i-usseting  and  pearmaln  in  colour 
and  tiiste ;  the  one  side  being  generally  russet,  and  the 
other  streaked  like  a  pearmaln,  -Mortimer:  Hus- 
bandry. 

•russet-pated,  a.  Having  the  head  grey, 
or  asli-colouved,  {Sotes  &  Queries,  6th  ser.. 
ix.  345,  396,  470,  x.  499.) 


2.  Made  of  rushes. 


"  nuuet-pated  choughs." 
Shaketp. :  Mideummer  Aight  I  Dream,  UL  2. 

•  rfis'-set,  v.t.    [RtissET,  o.l    To  give  a  russet 
colour  to.    {Tliomson:  A  Hymn,  96.) 


Bto.  fat.  f^e.  amidst,  what,  Tall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  ^ne,  P~'^ »^«:  f^'' "L^" '  f^f 
or.  wore.  W9lf.  work.  who.  sin;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    as.  oe  -  e.  ey  -  ».  «i 
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r^s'-set-ing,  ».     [Eug.  russet;  -mg.] 
1.  The  same  as  Kusset,  s.,  3. 

•*The»ppre-wrange.  tboii  the  savoury  ruMseting.' 

jjr,ij/ton:  Foti/'Oll/ien,  h.  Il 

•  2,  Bu3set  or  co;\rse  cloth. 

•  3.  A  clown,  a  rustic  ;  oue  dressed  in  coarse 
clolhe8. 

"A  goodly  hotch-rntch  !  when  vile  ruufftngi 
Are    matob'd    with    momu^hs    ftnd    with    mighty 
UngB."  Bp.  BaU:  8atiret,i.t. 

•  rtis'-set-y,  o.     [Eng.  russet,  a.  ;  -y.]    Of  a 
rusaet  colour. 

Riiss'^la  (SS  as  Bh).  ».    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Geort. :   The  name  of  an  empire  in  the 

east  of  Europe. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  232], 

3.  Leather:  Russia-leather  (q.v.). 
Rnssla-duok,  9. 

Fabric:  Fine  white  linen  canvas. 

Russla-leatber.  s.  A  kind  of  leather 
originally  ma'lf  in  h'li'^'iia,  l>nt  now  prepared 
elsewhere,  from  the  skins  ot  goats  and  sheep. 
It  is  usually  of  either  a  lila<-k  or  a  red 
color,  the  latter  being  given  by  alum  and  a 
decoction  of  Brazil  and  sandal  woods,  the 
former  by  a  solution  of  iron  and  sand;il-wood. 
It  is  very  strong,  pliunt,  and  waterproof, 
and  has  a  peculiar  faculty  for  resisting  mois- 
ture and  tlie  ra\'ages  of  inse<-ts.  The  strong 
penetrating  odor  is  due  to  the  oil  of  birch 
used  in  its  preparation.  It  ia  especially  useful 
in  bookbiodiDt;:. 

Russla-mattlng,  s.  Bast-raattingCq.v.). 
tt  is  used  for  packing,  and  the  bast  of  which 
(t  is  composed  for  tying  up  plants. 

Bfisa'-lan  (as  as  sh).  a.  &  s.    [Russia.] 

A*  As  atij. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Russi*  or 
its  inhabitants. 
B,  As  svhstarUive : 

1.  A  native  of  Russia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Rnasiftna ; 
Buss.  It  belongs  to  the  efcstem  division  of 
the  Slavonic  branch. 

Russian  Church,  $. 

Church  Hist.  £  Ecrles. :  The  church  esta- 
blished in  Russia.  It  is  an  ofTslmnt  from  the 
Greek  church,  the  conversion  of  the  Russians 
to  Christianity  having  been  effected  by  Greek 
missionaries.  About  a.d.  yOO,  a  metropolitan 
was  consecrated  at  Constantinople  for  the 
see  of  Kiew,  the  capital  of  a  Grand  Duke. 
In  955  the  Russian  princess  Olga  went  to  Con- 
stantinople to  be  baj'tised.  In  9SS  Vladimir 
the  Great  was  also  baptised,  married  the 
Bister  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  took  active 
steps  to  spread  Christianity  in  his  dominions. 
In  1223  the  Mongol  Tartars  invaded  the 
country,  and  destroyed  Kiew  in  1240.  In  1299, 
the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  see  was  removed 
to  Vladimir,  and  suliseqnently  to  Moscow. 
In  1415  a  s-'par.ition  took  place  between  the 
Russian  and  Polish  churches.  In  1702,  Peter 
the  Great  swept  away  the  dignity  of  the 
patriiircli  and  proclaimed  himsMlf  head  of  the 
Church.  A  Holy  Synod  was  constituted  to 
counsel  and  assist  him  in  his  government. 
The  tenets  of  the  Russian  Church  are  essen- 
tially those  of  the  parent  Greek  Church  (q.v.). 
There  are  many  di.'»senters. 

Russian- influenza,  $.  An  epidemic 
catarrhal  trouble,  familiarly  known  as  grippe. 
Quite  comm-m  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Russian -thistle «  «.  SaU^nla  Kali  (q.v.), 
the  saltwort  of  oui-  ucean  beach,  from  New 
Enghind  to  Georgia,  hits  a  variety  traijuK,  native 
to  parts  of  Europe,  and  whose  seeds  have  been 
introduced  to  tliis  country.  This  is  the  so- 
called  Rur^sian-thistle,  whivh  has  invaded  the 
Dakotas  and  Nebraska,  and  is  sjireading  else- 
where. It  is  a  troublcf^ome  and  pereietent 
weed,  so  difficult  to  eradicate  that  C'Jiigress 
lias  been  called  upon  fur  an  appropriation  fur 
the  purpose.  The  nearly  spherical  j'lauts  bieak 
off  at  the  roots  and  are  rolled  by  the  ^\iud  as 
tumble-weeds,  scattering  their  seeds  as  they  go. 
The  loss  caused  by  it  is  great  and  increasing. 

Russ'-ian-ize  (as  as  sh).  v.t.  [Eng.  Evssian  ; 
•ise.]  To  render  Russian  ;  to  subject  to  Rus- 
sian influence. 

RuSB'-iu-ak,  s.  [Russ.J  A  member  of  a 
branch  of'the  Slavic  race,  inhabiting  Galicia, 
Hungary,  Podolia,  VoUiynia,  atid  Lithuania, 
and  distinguished  from  the  Russians  proper 
by  their  language  and  mode  of  iife. 


Rfis-SO-,  ;>r^.  [Eng.,  ic,  Kuss  (q.v.),  and  o 
connective.!  Russian,  as  the  iiusso-Turkish 
war  of  1877-8. 

Riis'-so-phile,  '  Riis-soph'-Jl-tet,  s.  &  a. 

[Vn-t  Jlu^M;  and  Gr.  <^iA.os  (pkilos)  =  loving,  a 
friend.] 

A,  A$  svbst. :  A  supporter  of  Russia  or  her 
policy. 

B.  As  adj. :  SupportingRussiaor  her  policy. 

Rus'-86ph'-U-iam.  ».  [Eng.  RussophiKe): 
■  ism.]  The  sentauents  or  principles  of  a 
Russophile. 

Rus'-sft-phobe,  •.  One  affected  with  Rus- 
sopbobia. 

Rus-so-pho'-bi-a,  s.  [Pref.  Russo-,  and  Gr. 
4>ofio':  {phobvs)  =  fear.l  A  fear  of  Russia,  her 
power,  or  p*)licy ;  a  strong  feeling  against 
Russia  or  the  Russians. 

Riis'-so-phdb-jBt,  Rus-sSph'-o-bist,  s. 

[RussoPHOBiA.]  One  who  dreads  or  is  strongly 
opposed  to  Russia  or  her  policy;  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Russians. 

rust,   s.      [A. 8.  rust;   cogn.  with  Bnt.roest; 
Dan.  rust;  Sw.  rost ;  Ger.  rost,  from  the  same 
root  as  A. 3.  rudu  =  ruddiness  ;  Eng.  ruddy  = 
red  ;  Goth,  ruth  =  red  ;  Lat.  ruber.} 
I.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Red  (per-  or  sesquioxide)  oxide  of  Iron, 
produced  when  that  metal  is  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

'■  Rata  into  hU  bloody  aword  like  rujt." 

Covfpcr :  Table  TcUk.  %. 

(2)  A  composition  of  iron-filings  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  with  sometimes  a  little  sulphur, 
moistened  with  water,  and  used  for  tilling 
fast  joints.  A  joint  formed  in  this  way  is 
called  a  rust-joint. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  foul,  extraneous  matter,  corrosive 
or  injurious  accretion  or  influence. 

(2)  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity  or  sloth. 

"Our  rational  fucultlea,  which  beiag  unemploy'd 
wUl  natupttlly  cntract  rust,  and  grow  every  dBV  mure 
weak  and  restive."— Sco«  .■  Chriitian  Life,  pt.  Hi.,  ch. 
111. 

IL  Bot.  &  Agric. :  The  rusty-coloured  mil- 
dew of  some  cereals,  &c.,  produced  by  co- 
niomycetous  fungals.  The  common  rust  of 
corn  is  PuoHnia  graminis,  which  infests  also 
ordinary  gra.sses.  The  tufts  are  dense,  obhmg, 
often  coutluent,  and  forming  long  parallel 
lines  changing  from  yellowish  brown  to 
black. 

^  Obvious  compounda :  rust-coloured,  rust- 
eaten,  &c. 

ruBt-Joint,  s.    [Rust,  «.,  1. 1.  (2).] 

xiist,  vA.  &.  t.    [Rust,  s.] 

A,  Intravsitive : 

L  Lit.  :  To  contract  rust ;  to  be  oxidized. 

"  HIb  B^Wl^d  Imiigs  rusling  ou  the  waU." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrel,  L  T. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  a-ssume  an  appearance  of  mat. 

2,  To  degenerate  or  lose  power  through  idle- 
ness or  inactivity, 

"  MiiRt  meu  would,  in  such  a  aituatioD,  have  allowed 
their  fiiculties  to  riut."—AIacaulai/ :  Hist.  Eng..  ch-  iv. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  contract  rust ;  to  make 

rusty. 

"Keep  up  year  bright  swordfi,  for  the  dew  will  rutl 
theiu.  Shakesp.  :  Othello.  L  2. 

II.  Fig. :  To  impair  by  idleness  or  inactivity, 

*rust'-fal,  a.  (Eng.  rust;  ■ful(l).'\  Rusty; 
tending  to  produce  rust ;  characterized  by 
rust. 

rus'-tic»  *  rus'-tick,  *  rus-tlcke.  a.  &  s. 

[Ft.  rustique,  {win  Lat.  ru^ticHS  =  pertaining 
to  the  country  ;  rti5=  the  country;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital  ntA7(co,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  or,  or  pertaining  to  the  country  ;  rural ; 
living  in,  or  iond  of  the  country. 


2.  Rude,    unpolished,     rough,     awkward ; 
wanting  in  refinement. 

"  riiutfc  baroneta  and  squirea.  high  Churchmen,  hich 
Tories,  and  bait  Jacobites."— JAacuu^tf;  Biit.  Eng.. 
cb.  xiz. 


3.  Coarse,  plain,    simple ;   not   costly    ol 
showy. 
i.  Siingde,  honest,  artless. 

"  Though  oft  ho  Btop  III  nutic  trar. " 

Scatt :  iiarmiQn.  L   (lutrod.^ 

11.  Build.:  Applied  to  work  coarsely  oi 
rudely  tlnislied. 

B.  As  substaJitive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  An inhabitantoftheconiitr>'; 
a  clown,  a  swain. 


"  lleuce.  to  your  fields,  ye  runtUk*  t  beiice  away, 

"'   grief  tho  iileiutiireH  of  tlic  day." 

I'o/te:  Homer :  Odyiteu  xkL  87. 


Nor  stain  with  grief  t 


2.  Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Caradrina 
hUanda, 
rustic  chamfered-work,  : 

Masonry:  The  chamfered  edges  of  the  face 
of  the  ashlar  have  an  angle  of  135'  witli  the 
face,  so  that  at  the  joint  the  bevelling  will 
form  a  right  angle. 

ruBtio-coin,  *.    [Rustic-qooih.J 

rustic  Joint,  s. 

Masonry:  A  sunken  joint  between  stones, 
either  square  or  chamfered. 

rustic-order,  5.  That  kind  of  building 
in  which  the  fares  of  the  stones  are  hatched 
or  nigged  with  the  point  of  the  hammer. 

rusAo-qnoln.  s. 

Masonry :  The  ashlaring  at  the  comer  of  a 
house  or  wall,  projecting  from  the  face,  and 
laid  alternately  stretcher  and  header  with 
rustic  joints.  The  quoins  may  have  edges 
chamfered  to  an  angle  of  l^b"  with  the  face  of 
the  building,  so  as  to  make  a  right  angular 
joint.  Tlie 'faces  of  the  stones  are  usually 
tooled. 

rustic  sboulder-knot,  $. 

Entom.  :  Apftmeu  basHinea,  a  grayish,  ochry 
moth,  with  a  black  streak  and  a  whil^  spot. 
Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  a  lialf. 
Larva  feeds  on  wheat,  &c.,  is  common  in 
Britain,  and  destructive  to  crops. 

rustic-work,  s. 

1.  ll'oorf  ;  An  imitation  of  rough  or  primitive 
work.  Furniture  for  summer-houses  and 
lawns,  made  of  limbs  of  trees,  taking  advan- 
tage of  natui-al  crooks  to  form  the  shapes 
desired. 

2.  Stone  :  Masonry  jagged  over  with  a  ham- 
mer to  an  irregular  surface. 

•  riis-tic-al.  •  rus'-tic-aU,  a.  &  f.    (Kng. 

rustic ;  -al'.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Rustic. 

"  HeconfoiindBtheainglngfciiddanclnffot  thesatyn 
wltb  the  rtiitical  eutertHlDineut  of  the  Hrst  K'^aukoa." 
—/>rs/d'„.    {Todd.} 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rustic. 

•  rus'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  rustical;  -ly.] 
In  a  rustic,  rough,  or  rude  manner;  rudely, 
roughly  ;  without  refinement  or  elegance. 

"  For  my  part,  he  keeps  me  ruaticalln  at  hoiat."— 
Shakexp.  :  At  Ton  Like  It.  1.  L 

•  ruS'-tlH3al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  rustical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rustical ;  rusti- 
city, rudeness ;  want  of  refinement  or  ele- 
gance. 

•■  Some  will  wonder  how  thlR  Bhire.  lying  bo  near  to 
London,  the  -.l.tiile  of  EngllBh  civllltle,  should  bfl 
giiilty  of  BO  much  rustical)ias."—FulUr:  Worthiei; 
Harffordihire. 

rU8'-ti-cate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  rusticatus,  pa. 
par.  of  riisiicor,  from  rus  =  the  country.] 

♦A,  Intrans. :  To  reside  in  the  country  ;  to 
ruralize. 

"My  lady  Scudamore,  from  having  nitticatfd  in 
your  company  too  long,  pretends  to  open  her  eyea  for 
tbe  sake  of  Beelng  the  sui\."~Pope. 

B,  Trans. :  To  send  to  the  country ;  to  com- 
pel to  reside  in  the  country ;  specif.,  to  sus- 
pend froni  residence  and  studies  at  a  univer- 
sity, and  send  away  for  a  time  as  a  punishment. 

"  Can  Btudeuta  who  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  b« 
ruuicated  and  'sent  down"  from  a  Uuivernlty  l>e  de. 
BiTilH^il  ad  tenants  of  their  rooms  for  a  year  ?  —Dai/p 
Tel'-iirnph.  Oct.  29.  1865. 

rus'-ti-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [Rusticate.] 

A.  As  ]Ht.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

Build. :  The  same  as  Rustic,  a.  IL  (q.r.^ 

rus-tX-ca'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  rusticatio.]  [Rtra- 
ticate.] 

I.  Ordinary  iMugnage : 
•  1.  A  living  in  the  country ;  residence  in 
the  country. 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  beugh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^Ut.   ph  ^  f, 
-oian, -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion. -sion  =  sbun; -tlon, -fton^zhun.   -clous, -tlous, -slous  =  shus.   -tole, -die,  &c.  =  1)$1,  d^ 
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rustidal— Ruthenian 


2.  At  the  Universities  a  punish mPTlt  in- 
flicted oil  stii'lcnts  for  eertjiiii  .>llenc.-9.  by 
snspeniling  them  from  residence  and  studies 
for  a  time. 

n.  Arch,  (tc, :  [Rostic-work]. 

•riis-ti'  cial  (cl  as  sh),  a.     [Eng.  rustic; 

-ial.]     Rust'ic,  plain. 

rfis-ti9'-i-ty,  s.  [^T.  rusHcm.]  The  quality 
or  stiite  nf  Ix'iiis  rustic  or  rural  ;  rustic  man- 
ners ;  rural  appearance  ;  simplicity,  artless- 
ness,  plainness, 

••  We  wlio  h»ve  lengthy  memortea  shall  rolsB  the  one 
speck  of  old  ru-^t<rit!/  In  this  prim  spot  —Dauu  lele- 
graph.  Sept  1.  l^S.% 

*  riis -tic-l3^.  •'rus-tich:-l3^.  adv.  [Eng. 
ra^tic;  -ly.]     In  a  rustic  manner;  rustically. 

"  To  you  It  aMuies  so  (ru.tfi.-Wyl,  Alax  Olleus  sai.!," 
Chapynan:  Homer;  Iliad  xxiii. 

•rfis-tJc'-6-la»  s,  [Lat.  r^istims  =  r>f  or 
belonging  to  tliecountry,  and  colo  =  to  inhabit.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Scolnpacinse,  Some- 
times separated  from  Scolopnx  to  contain  tlie 
Woodcock,  which,  however,  is  more  generally 
Tiamed  Scolopax  rusticola.     [Woodcock.] 

jifiat'-j-l^^  fulv.  [Eng.  rusty ;  -ly.]  In  a  rusty 
manner  ;  so  as  to  resemble  rust, 

"Their  aniionr  they  should  make  look  so  rustit^ 
and  m-faTouredlv.  as  well  might  become auch  wearers. 
—Sidnes/ :  AraifUa,  bk.  i. 

r^t'-i-nesa,  *rust'-i-iieBae,  s.     [Eng. 

rtL^ty;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bemg 
msty. 

"Cleare  th«  ntttine-ue  of  th©  windpipeft."— P-  ffol. 
land  -■  PUnie.  bk.  xx..  ch.  ivii. 

rus'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.  [Rustle,  v.]  The 
noise  made  by  one'who  or  that  which  rustles; 
a  rustling. 

'■  The  noJfle  of  a  torrent,  the  matls  ol  a  vood.'~The 
Idler,  No.  44. 

riis-tle  (tie  as  el),  *  rtts-sle.  p.i.  &  t.    [A 

freq.  of  Sw.  ritst'a  =  to  stir,  n«/;a  =  to  rustle  ; 
Ger.  ruscheln,  ncschen,  rauscJien  =  to  rustle, 
to  rush.] 

A.  Intransitix'e : 

1  To  make  a  quick  succession  of  small 
iounds,  like  the  rubbiug  of  silk  or  dry  leaves. 

"The  straw  nM«ed  aa he  turned  hiB  head." 

Longfellow:  Sicilians  TaU, 

2.  (See  extract.)    {Ainer.) 

••  To  nigtle  around  Is  to  bestir  one's  self  In  a  boslnesa 
way  'What  are  you  goine  to  do  In  Mandan?  asked 
one  man  of  another  In  a  Bieraarck  BahK)rL  *Oh.  i  11 
rustle  around  and  pick  up  something,'  which  meant 
th^t  he  would  look  about  for  a  good  business  openine. 
'  Rustle  the  thlntts  off  that  table.'  means  clear  the  table 
In  a  hurry.  To  do  a  ntgtling  business  is  to  carry  on  an 
active  tmds." —Century  Magazine. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  rustling  sound. 

2.  To  clear.    [A.  2.] 

rtis'-tler  ((  silent),  s.     [Eng.  rustl(e):  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  rustles. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"He  w««  evidently  what  they  call  In  Dakota  a 
rustler.  To  say  that  a  man  Is  a  nutler  la  the  hlKheat 
Indorsement  a  Diikotftn  can  give.  It  means  that  he  is 
pushing,  energetic,  smart,  and  successluL'  —Century 
ilatjazfne. 

•  rust'-less,  a.    [Eng.  rust ;  -less,]    Free  from 
rust. 

•'Wten  once  a  bloodless  and  niMtteu  inotninient 
was  found,  she  waa  careful  of  the  prlxe."— C.  Bronli: 
ruiette,  ch.  viil. 

rfia'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  centre, 
the  field  ai>pearing  througli  it. 


riist'-3?^,  •  rust-le,  *  rust-ye, 

Tustig,  fVom  nist  =  rust  (q.v.).] 


[A.S. 


L  Ordinary  lAingiuxge : 

1.  IMerally  : 

(1)  Covered  with  rust ;  affected  with  mst ; 
Tosted. 

"Some  armed  with  leather,  and  some  with  ruttve 
mayle."— BCTvitrr*.-  Froiaart;  Cronycle,  voL  ii.,  ch. 
ccxv. 

(2)  Of  the  colour  of  rust ;  resembling  rust. 

2.  Fi'inratively : 

S)  Dull  ;  impaired  or  deteriorated  by  in- 
vity,  neglect,  or  disuse. 

"Thatpraver.  said  the  Interpreter,  has  lain  by  till  it 
1b  almost  rtutij.'—Bunyan  :  PUgrim't  Progreu.  pt.  11. 

(2)  Ill-tempered,  surly,  morose,  obstinate, 
perverse.     (Slang.) 

<S)  Rough,  hoarse,  harsh,  grating :  as,  a 
rusty  voice. 


II.  Bnt.  :  Rust-coloured,  light-brown,  with 
a  little  mixture  of  red.    (Ferbuoinous.] 

II  To  ride  rusty:  To  be  surlily  or  contu- 
maciously insubordinate  or  insolent. 

rusty  spotted-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  nthujinosa,  an  Indian  wild  cat, 
greenish -gray,  with  a  rufous  tinge  and  rusty- 
coloured  spots.  Length  of  body  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  ;  tail  nine  inches.  Found  in 
the  Carnatic  and  Ceylon. 

rut  (1),  s.  [Fr.  rut,  T^it,  ffom  Lat.  rtigitum, 
accus.  of  rugitiis  =  the  roaring  of  lions  ;  Fr. 
ruir;  Lat.  rugio  =  to  roar.] 

I.  The  copulation  of  deer,  and  some  other 
animals  ;  the  season  during  which  deer  copu- 
late. 

•2.  A  noise,  tumult 

"  There  arose  such  rut  th*  nnroly  rout  among.' 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  &  2. 

rut  (2),  •  riitt,  s.     [An  incorrect  spelling  of 
route  (q.v.).J 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  track  or  depression  left  by  a  wheel. 

"Hard,  frozen,  long,  and  cross  rutt."—Qibbon:  To 
Lord  bh'iSield.  Jan.,  1794. 

2.  A  line  cut  on  the  soil  with  a  spade. 

3.  A  hollow,  a  depression. 

"  In  thy  face  here  were  deep  rjrfj." 

Webster  :  Ducheat  of  Malfy.  U.  L 

II.  Fig. :  A  groove  or  habitual  line  of  con- 
duct, thought,  or  feeling. 

"Mr.  Weir,  who  has  a  strong  feeling  for  character 
and  a  quick  eye  for  a  sln^rle  effect,  got  out  of  bis  uaual 
riU'—Scribner's  Magazitie.  May,  1880,  p.  IL 

riit  (1),   *  ru-ti-en,   *  ru-ty-en,  v.i.  &  (. 

[Rut  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  desire  to  come  together 
for  copulation.    (Said  of  deer.) 

"Owing  to  the  deer  being  In  such  Bne  order,  the 
rutting  will  probably  begiu  a  little earUer  this geason." 
—Field,  Jan.  2.  1886. 

•  B,  Trans. :  To  cover  in  copulation. 

"WTiat  piety  forbids  the  Insty  TTim.  ^ 

Or  more  salacious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam. 

Dryden  :  Ovid:  iletamorphote*  x. 

rfit  (2),  V.t.     [RPT  (2),  S.] 

1.  To  make  ruts  in. 

2.  To  cut  a  line  on,  as  on  the  soil  with  a 
spade. 

ru'-ta,  s.     [Lat,  from  Pelop.  Gr.  punj  (rA«(e) 

=  rue.] 

Bot.  :  Rue  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Rutaces 
(q.v.).  Calyx  foar-pjutite,  deciduous  ;  petals 
four,  longe'r  than  the  calyx,  unguiculate, 
limb  vaulted  ;  stamens  eight ;  receptacle  witli 
four  nectariferous  glands  ;  styles  four,  united 
above  ;  cai>sules  four  ;  seeds  dotted.  Flowers 
yellow  or  white.  Tlie  garden  species  is  Ruta 
graveoletis.  [RuE-l  R.  montana,  a  Spanish 
species,  is  so  acrid  that  it  blisters  the  hand 
of  any  one  who  gathers  it. 

rft-ta-ba'-ga,  5.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Bot.,  Agric,  £c.  :  The  Swedish  turnip, 
Brassica  campestris,  var.  rutabaga. 

rii-ta'-ce-8S,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rut(a):  Lat. 
fera.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Rueworts  ;  the  typical  order  of  Ruta- 
les  (q.v.).  Trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs, 
with  opposite  or  alternate,  simple  or  com- 
pound leaves,  covered  with  pelburid  resinous 
dots.  Calyx  in  four  or  five  divisions  ;  petals 
as  many,  distinct  or  combined  into  a  tube,  or 
wanting;  stamens  the  same  number,  or  twice 
or  thrice  as  many,  or  by  abortion  fewer, 
placed  around  a  disc  ;  ovary  sessile  or  stalked, 
ovules  two,  rarely  four  or  more.  Fruit  of 
several  capsules,  cohering  or  distinct ;  seeds 
in  each  capsule  twin  or  solitary.  Tribes  : 
CuapariPEB,  Pilocarpeffi,  Boroniese,  Eudinsmeie, 
Di(.'tamneiP,  Rutese,  and  perhaps  Cneori'je. 
Genera  forty-seven,  species  400.    {lAvMty.) 

r^-ta'-ceotis  (ce  as  sh).  a.  [Rutace^.]  Of, 
jiertaining  to,  or  resembling  the  natural  order 
Ruticeae  (q.v.). 

ru'-tal,  a.  [Rttales.]  Of,  T^elongtng  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  genus  Ruta  :  as  the  Rutal 
Alliance. 

ni-ta'-les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  rw(aZts  =  of  or  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ruta.] 

Bot.  :  The  Rutal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynnus  Exogens,  having  monodichlamy- 
deous,  symmetrical  flowers,  axile  placentie, 


an  imbricated  calyx  and  corolla,  deflnita 
stamens,  and  an  embryo  with  little  or  no 
albumen.     Oiders : 

AurontlaceiB,  Amyridaceio.  Cedrelacete,  Mellaceffi, 
Ana*.ardiacerB.  Connaraceae.  Rutacew,  Xanthoxylnwie. 
Oihhftcew,  SiuiarubiLceie,  Zygophyllacese,  Elatmaceai. 
and  PodoatemaceiB. 

rut'-a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  rvi{in\  and  amid*.] 
Chem. :  (CioHi90)H2N.  Capramide.  The 
primnry  nmide  of  capric  acid.  It  is  fnrinrd 
by  acting  im  an  alcoholic  solution  ofcapiate 
of  ethyl  with  strong  ammonia,  and  crystalbijes 
from  alcohol  in  shining,  colourless  scides 
having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
hut  insoluble  in  water. 

rute,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A   miner's  term 
for  very  small  threads  of  ore. 

ru'-te-SB,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  rut{a);    fem,   pi.  adj. 
sulf.  -etc.] 
Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceae. 

Hi'-te-la  ru'-ti-la,  s.    [Fem.  of  Lat.  rutiha 
=  inclining  to  golden  yellow.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Rutelinse. 
Claw-joint  of  the  tarsi  very  long. 

t  ru-tel'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  rutel(a) ;  I^at 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.]    [Rutelin-e.] 

rii-te-li'-nae,  ru-ti-U'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat  ruteki  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inrt-.l 
Entom.  :  Goldsmith  or  Metallic  Beetles  ;  a 
sub-family  of  Scarabeidw.  Tarsi  thick, 
enabling  the  insects  to  cling  firmly  to  trees  ; 
joints  of  tarsi  articulated  closely  together ; 
claws  unequal  in  size,  not  divergent.  Splen- 
didly coloured  beetles.  Nearly  tlie  whole  are 
from  America.  Formerly  made  a  family  Rute- 
lidffi. 

ruth  (1),  *  reouthe,  *  reuthe,  *  rewthe, 

s.    [From  rue,  v.  (q.v.)  ;  IceL  hryggdh,  hrygdk.] 
1.  Mercy,  jdty,  compassion ;  tenderness  or 
sorrow  for  the  misery,  pain,  or  feelings  of 
another. 

"  Assaulting  without  ruth 
The  citadels  uf  truth." 
Wordjiworth  :  Ode  for  a  General  Thanksgiving. 

*  2.  Misery,  sorrow. 

R^th  (2),  8.    [Heb.  n^l  (Rnth),  probably  a  con- 
traction  either  of  ni»^l  (reuth)  =  comely  as- 
pect, beauty,  or  of  mvl(reuM)  =  a  female 
friend  ;  Gr.  'YovB  {Rhouth).']    (See  the  U.) 
^  The  Book  0/ Ruth: 

Old  Test.  Canon :  A  short  book  now  placed 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  tlie  Hagi-igrapha,  be- 
tween the  Song  of  Solomon  and  tlie  Lamenta- 
tions. The  English  Bible,  following  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  arranges  it  between 
the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.  During  the 
times  of  the  Judges,  a  certain  Klimelech,  of 
Bethlehem-Judah,  i.e.,  of  Bethleh.ui  in  Judah, 
as  distinguished  from  Beth-le-hem  in  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  15),  to  escape  a  famine  then  racing, 
went  to  Moab  with  his  wife.  Naomi,  and  bis 
two  sons.  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  who  married 
two  Moabitesses,  Orp;ih  and  Ruth,  There  all 
the  male  members  of  the  family  died,  and  tlie 
widoweil  Naomi,  hearing  that  the  famine  was 
over,  thought  of  ^-eturning  home.  Orpah, 
after  starting  with  her,  was  prevailed  on  to 
return;  Ruth,  the  heroine  of  the  narmtive, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  back,  and  hav- 
ing, after  reaching  Bethlehem,  gone  into  the 
fieMs  as  a  gleaner,  she  attracted  the  notice  ot 
Boaz,  an  aged  kiusuian,  with  whom  she  made 
a  romantic  marriage,  ultimately  becoming  the 
great-grandmother  of  King  David,  and  an 
ancestress  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  5).  The 
Book  of  Ruth  is  a  beautiful  idyllic  composi- 
tion. Itwas  penned  not  earlier  than  the  time 
of  David  (ch.  iv.  22),aiid  probably  much  later, 
for  there  had  been  time  for  customs  existent 
in  tlie  days  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  to  change  (7). 
The  narrative  is  in  pure  Hebrew,  but  there 
are  Arau.ifianisras  in  the  dialogues.  Most 
critics  place  its  composition  b<-foi  e,  but  Ewald 
during,  the  Exile.  Its  canonicity  has  never 
been  doubted. 

ruth' -a  (th  as  t),  «.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  Ac] 
A  carriage  on  two  low  wheels,  soniefimes 
highly  ornnmented  ;  a  car;  a  war  chariot. 
(Use<l  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  &c.)  (iwtd 
Indies.) 

Ru-the'-nl-an.  a.  &  s.     [Ruthenium.] 

A.  A.oodj.  :  Belonging  to  or  charaeteristic 
of  the  Christians  described  under  B. 


fate,  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ynlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw. 


ruthenlo— rye 


4or: 


B.  As  snbsUt7itive : 

Ckuirh  Hist.  (PL):  The  name  given  to 
Christians  who  use  the  Greek  liturgy,  trans- 
lattid  into  Old  Sclavonic,  but  profess  obedieii'-e 
to  the  Pope.  They  are  descendants  of  con- 
verts from  the  Russian  Clinrcli,  who  have 
kept  their  old  rites  and  discipline. 

■•  The  /iutkfninns  have  a  uiarrl«d  secular  clerpy.  and 
religious  who  follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Basil.  The  Bishops 
are  uHually  taken  from  the  moaks."— i*<WiJ  *  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  730. 

rA-then'-ic,    a.      [Eng.    ruthen{ium):    -ic] 
Derived  from  ruthenium  (q.v.). 
ruthenlc-acld*  s.     [Ruthbniom-oxide.s 

(4).] 

ru-the'-ni-um,  s.    [See  extract.] 

"  In  1828  Osaiiu  slated  that  he  had  discovered  three 
new  metala  \a  tlie  platinum  ores  from  the  ITral.  To 
one  of  these  he  eave  the  name  of  ruth^ium.  froiu 
the  name  of  Eus^K '-tf.  £■  fiotcoe:  Treat,  on  Chan- 
ittru,  li.  (pL  IL).  Md. 

CTfTJt. :  A  tetrad  metallic  element  discovered 
byOsann  in  1328,  and  first  isolated  by  Glaus  in 
1846.  Symbol,  Ru.  Atomic  weight  104.  Itoccurs 
in  platinum  ores,  chiefly  in  osiniridium,  and  is 
separated  from  the  latter  liy  heating  to  red- 
ness a  mixture  of  this  ore  and  common  salt  in 
a  current  of  moist  chlorine.  By  digestion  in 
cold  water  an  extract  is  obtained  from  which 
ammonia  throws  down  the  oxides  of  ruthe- 
nium and  osmium.  The  latter  is  expelled  by 
hciit,  and  the  former  converted  into  rutheu.ite 
of  potassium  by  fusion  with  potash,  which 
yields  oxide  of  ruthenium  nn  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  On  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
the  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in 
the  form  of  porous  fragments.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  osmium  it  is  the  most  refiai^tory  of 
all  metals,  but  can  be  fused  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.  It  then 
has  a  density  of  11  to  11-4,  and  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  nitro-ihuriatic  acid. 

mthenium-clilorldes,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Ruthenium   fonns  tliree  chlorides : 

S.)  Diclilnride,  RuClo;  prnduced  when  pow- 
ered ruthenium  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine.  It  remains  as  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids. 
(2)  Trichloride,  RUCI3 ;  prepared  by  dis- 
solving in  hydrochloric  at^id  the  black  pre- 
cipitate obtained  from  rutheniate  of  potassium 
by  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  a  yellow-brown 
crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  With  snlpliocyanide  of  the  alkalis  it 
yields  a  red  coloration,  chantjing  to  deep 
Tiolet  on  heating.  (3)  Tetrachloride,  RuCU  ; 
known  oiilv  in  combination  in  its  double  snlts, 
e.g.,  K_.RuCl6,  which  crystallizes  in  regular 
transparent  octahedrons. 

ruthenium-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Ruthenium  forms  five  oxides:  (1) 
Protoxide,  RnO,  obtained  by  calcination  of 
tlie  dicliloride,  has  a  d:irk-gray  colour,  and 
is  not  acted  on  by  acids.  (2)  Sesquioxide,  or 
ruthenious  oxide,  BU2O3,  produced  when  pul- 
verised ruthenium  is  heated  in  cont-act  with 
the  air,  has  a  deep  blue  cobmr,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  acids.  (3)  Dioxide,  or  ruthenic 
oxide,  RuOo,  formed  by  roasting  the  disnl- 
phide.  It  fs  a  black-blue  powder  with  a 
tiii^e  of  green.  (4)  Trioxide,  RuOs,  commniily 
called  ruthenic  acid,  is  known  in  combination 
with  potash,  and  is  produced  when  ruthenium 
is  fused  with  pot;ish  and  nitrate  of  potassium. 
(5)  Tetroxide,  RUO4,  produced  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  soluticm  of  the  fused  mass  ob- 
tained by  heating  i-uthenium  with  potash  and 
nitre.  This  volatile  oxide  passes  over  and 
condenses  on  the  neck  of  the  retort.  It  is 
golden-yellow  and  crystalline,  volatilizes  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  melts  at  58°,  boils  at 
100^,  and  is  heavier  than  sulphuric  acid.  Is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

ruthenium-sulpliide,  s.    [Laurite.] 

riitli'-er-ford-ite»  s.  [After  Rutherford 
county,  Nnrtli  Carolina,  where  found  ;  suff. 
-ite  {Min-XI 

Mm. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  found  in 
crystals  and  grains.  Hardness,  5'5 ;  sp.  gr. 
6'58  to  5'69  ;  colour,  blackish -brown  ;  lustre, 
vitreo-resinous ;  opaque,  but  translucent  in 
thin  fragments;  fracture,  conchoidal.  Stated 
to  contain  58'5  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid  and  10 
per  cent,  of  lime. 

rntb-ful,  a.     [Eng.  ruth;  -ful(l).'] 

1.  Full  of  ruth,  pity,  or  tenderness ;  com* 
pastiiouate,  merciful. 


*  2.  Causing  ruih  or  pity  ;  piteuus. 

'*  O  that  my  death  would  stay  tbeee  rxithfut  dewiM  I" 
Shakttp. :  3  Banrp  VI.,  IL  &■ 

*  3,  Rueful,  woful,  sorrowful. 

ruth'-ful-lj^,  cuiv.  [Eng.  ruthful ;  -ly.]  In  a 
rutliful  niJiuner ;  sorrowfully,  mournfully, 
sadly,  piteously. 

rutb'-less,  a.  [Eng.  ruth;  -less.]  Having  or 
feeling  no  ruth  or  pity;  pitiless;  insensible 
to  the  miserit^s  or  aulferings  of  others. 

"  struggling  In  vain  with  mthlcu  destiny." 

WordatiSfrth:  Excursion,  hk,  vL 

ruth'-less-ly,  atlv.  [Eng.  ruthless:  -l^.]  In 
a  ruthless  mauuer  ;  pitilessly,  cruelly. 

"  Like  Henxl,  ho  liad  ruOUettly 
Slaughtered  the  Innocents," 

Loivjfeltote :  Birds  of  KiUingworth. 

ruth'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ruthless:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ruthless  ;  in- 
sensibility to  the  miseries  or  sutferings  of 
othei's ;  pitilessness, 

r&t'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  rut{a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 
Contained  in,  or  derived  from  rue. 

rutlo-acid,  s.    [Caprig-acid.] 

ru-ti-oil'-la»  s.  [Formed  on  analogy  of  mota- 
cilla,  from  Lat.  ruHlus  =  red,  shining,  and 
cillo  =  to  set  in  motion.] 

Ornith. :  The  modern  synonym  of  Phceni- 
cura  (q,v.).  Twenty  species,  from  Palsearctic 
and  Oriental  r^ions  to  Senegal  and  Abyssinia, 
and  east  to  Timor. 

ru-ti-cil-li'-na9,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  ruticiU{a); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -imv.] 
Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Sylviidae  (q.v.). 

ru'-til.   S.      [RUTILE.] 
rU'-ti-la,  S.      [RUTELA.] 

'  ru'-til-ant,  a.  [Lat.  rjitilans,  pr.  par.  of 
7-it^i/o  =  to  make  or  be  reddish  ;  nitUxts  =  red ; 
Fr.  rutllant;  Sp.  &  Ital.  rntilaiite.\  Shiuing, 
glistening. 

•■  Parchments  coloured  with  this  rutilant  mixture." 
—Evelyn:  .ii/tva.  bk.  ii .  ch.  iv.,  §  L 

*  ru'-til-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  mtilatJis,  pa.  par.  of 
rittilo.]    [Rutilant.]    To  shine,  to  glitter. 

ru'-tile,  5.     [Lat.  nt(tiMS  =  fiery  red.] 

Min. :  A  widely  distributed  mineral,  occur- 
ring mostly  in  crystals,  occasionally  massive. 
Crystallization  tetragonal.  Much  twinned,  by 
repetition  of  the  same  twin  often  assuming  a 
geniculated  appearance.  Hardness,  6  to  6"6  ; 
sp.  gr.  4-lS  to  i-25 ;  lustre,  metallic-adamantine  ; 
colunr,  red  to  reddish-brown,  yellowisli,  black  ; 
streak,  brown  ;  transparent  to  opaque  ;  frac- 
ture, sub-eonchoidal  to  uneven.  Compos. : 
oxygen,  39;  titanium.  61  =  100,  correspond- 
ing with  the  formula  TiOa.  Dana  divides  this 
species  into  :  (1)  Ordinary,  which  includes 
the  brownish-red  and  other  shades ;  sp.  gr. 
4-13-4 ■22,  and  the  ncicular  varieties  (sagenite 
orcrispite,  q.v.),  often  enclosed  in  rock  crystal ; 
(2)  Ferriferous:  colour  black,  (a)  nigrine,  (b) 
ilmenorutile  ;  (3)  Chromiferous,  colour  grasc- 
grecn,  owing  to  oxide  of  chromium.  Found 
distributed  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schists, 
and  sometimes  in  gi-anular  limestones. 

ru'-til-in,  s.     [Eng.  rutil(e);  -in  {Chem.).'\ 
Chem. :  The  resinous  substance  prnduced  by 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  salicin. 

ru-ti-li'-iue.  «•  pi,    [Rutelina] 

ru'-til-ite,  s.    [Rmtile.] 

ru'-tiu,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  rut(a):  -in  iChem.).} 
Chem, :  C25H28O15.  Melin.  Rutinic  acid. 
Ve^'etable  yellow.  A  glucoside  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  been 
separated  from  garden  rue,  capers,  and  waifa. 
It  is  deposited  from  a  boiled  vinegar  extract 
of  the  plant  in  an  impure  state,  and  on  re- 
crystallization  fri>m  weak  acetic  acid  and 
treatment  with  charcoal  it  is  obtained  nearly 
pure.  It  forms  pale  yellow  delicate  needles, 
which  melt  at  120',  and  dissolve  ea.sily  in 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  aceticacid.  Rutin 
is  coloured  dark-green  with  ferric  cliloride, 
and  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids  is 
converted  into  sugar  and  quercetin. 

rutlxL-sugar,  s. 

C7t*nrt.  .■  A  sugar  isomeric  with  glucose,  and 
produced  when  rutin  is  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.   After  removal  of  the  sulphuric 


[Eng.  rut  (1),  V. ;  -«r,)    One 


acid,  and  the  'lueicetiu,  which  is  also  fonned, 
it  can  be  obtained  as  a  cnlnurless  uncryslal. 
lizablc  syrup  by  precipitation  witli  ether  from 
an  alcoholic  solution.  It  has  no  action  on 
polarised  light,  is  not  fermentable,  but  reduces 
cuprate  of  potassium  in  the  cold. 

ru-tin'-lc,   a.    [Eng.  rutin;  -icl    (See  com' 

pound.) 

rutinlc-acld,  s.    [Rlttin.] 

riitf -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Rut,  v.\ 

rut-ter  (1), 
who  ruts. 

■  rut'-ter  (2),  s.     [Put.  miter ;  Ger.  reiUT=a 
rider.]    A  horseman,  a  boise-soldier,  a  trooper. 

"Theyrioce  fliidinit  hl«  rutura  n\trt"Sir  K.  H'tf 
Hanu  :  Action*  qfttt^  Low  Countriet,  p.  27.    (ICUJ 

•  rut'-t©r-kin«  ».  [A  dimin.  or  contemptu- 
ous form  of  rutter  (2).]    (See  etym.) 

"  Such  a  rout  of  reaular  nttterkinM.  aome  bellowing 
in  thequlre.  Bomemiitterlng."— C'on/«fa<*<'"<l^JV*cAo'<" 
Shaxtoii,  sign.  U.  vl. 

•  riit'-ti-er,  5.  [Fr.  routier,  from  route  =  a 
route  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  direction  for  the  route  orroad,  whether 
by  land  or  sea. 

2.  An  old  traveller,  acquainted  with  roads  ; 
an  old  soldier. 

"  rut  -tisli,  a.  [Eng.  rut  (1),  v.  ;  -UK]  Lust- 
ful, libidinous,  lecherous. 

"  A  foolish  Idle  hoy  :  but  lor  ftll  that  very  ruttiiH."— 
8hake4p.:  All's  Well  th'tt  Ends  M'ell.  It.  3, 

ruf-ti8h-neS8»  s.  [Eng.  ruttish;  -n»M.]  The 
quality  or  sUte  of  being  ruttish. 

riit'-tle,  s.    [Rattle,  s.] 

riit-tdn,  s.    [Native  name.]    (See  compotrnd.). 

rutton  -  root,  s.     An  Indian  dye-root, 

Maharanga  Emodi. 

riit'-tj?-  (1),  a.  [Eng.  rut  (2),  8.  ;  -y.]  Fall  of 
ruts  ;  cut  up  by  wheels. 

"  The  impediuieiit  u(  the  i-u«j/ cart  track  overcom*.' 
—Field,  Feb.  13,  1S36. 

•  riit'-ty  (2),  a.    [For  rooty.]    Full  of  roots. 

"  Whoae  riittt/  haiicke  .  .  . 
Was  paynted  all  with  variable  flowers." 

SpcTurr :  Prothalainton,  IX 

ru'-tyl»  5.     [Eng.  rut(in);  -yL] 

Chem. :  C10H19O.  Capryl.  The  radical  of 
rutic  or  cajtric  acid.  The  name  is  incorrectly 
applied  to  Decyl  (q.v.). 

ru'-tyl-ene,  s.    (Eng.  rutyl ;  -ene.] 

Gh&n. :  CioHjg.  A  hydrocarbon,  polymeric 
with  acetylene,  produced  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash  on  tribromide  of  diamylene. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  an  agreeable 
odour,  is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  about 
150^  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
is  a  very  unstable  compound. 

ry-ic'-6*lite»  s.    [RHYACoLriE.] 

*ry-al,s.     [Rial.] 

'  ry-bauld,  s.  &  a.    [Ribald.] 

•  ry'-der,  s.    [Rider.] 

rye  (1).  "reye,  s.  [A.S.  ryge;  Icel.  n'lgr;  8w. 
rag ;  Dut.  rogge ;  Ger.  roggen.  From  the 
Teutonic  type  ruga  —  rj'e.] 

1.  Hot. :  SecaU  cereale.  The  glumes  are  one- 
nerved  and  shorter  than  the  spikelet,  the 
rachis  is  very  tough.  Not  known  in  a  wild 
state.  It  is  the  prevailing  grain  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Denmark, 
Holland,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  part  of 
Siberia.  Il  is  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
chiefly  for  the  making  of  whiskey.  It  grows 
on  poor  soils  unsuitable  for  wheat.  The  vulue 
of  rye  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  wheat ;  its 
nutritious  properties  are  to  those  of  wheat  &s 
about  64  to  71.  When  formerly  mixed  witli 
wheat  it  was  called  Meslin.  It  is  the  chief 
grain  from  which  Hollands,  or  Holland  gin,  ie 
distilled. 

2,  A  disease  in  a  hawk. 
rye-grass,  s. 

Bot.  &  Agric. :  The  genus  Lolinm,  specif.  L. 
perenne,  an  excellent  giass  to  mix  with  others 
for  permanent  pastures,  or  to  be  suwn  tree 
from  admixture  as  part  of  the  rot;ition  of 
crops.  The  variety  L.  italioa  is  niure  valu 
able  than  the  normal  type. 


boil,  \>6^;  poiit,  j<5^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  911111.  l>engh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  eylst.    -Ing. 
-dan, -tian  =  sh^Ji.   -tion, -6ion  =  8hun; -tlon, -gion  =  zhun.   -cloua, -tioua, -fllous  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c  =  b^  doL 
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rye-house*  *.  A  house  iu  which  rye  is 
stored. 

Rye  Jlouse  Plot : 

Eng.  Hist.  :  A  real  or  aiieged  pint  which  was 
designed  to  be  executed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rye 
House  on  the  Lea.  near  Broxbourne.  in  Herta. 
A  waggon,  it  is  sairi,  was  to  have  been  over- 
turned in  a  narrow  lane  in  fri>nt  of  the  royal 
carriage  bringing  Cliarles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II.)  from  Newmarket 
races.  Wlien  tlie  vehicle  stopped,  both  were 
to  have  been  sliot.  A  fire  at  Newmarket, 
March  22,  1683.  delayed  their  return,  and,  on 
June  12,  the  plot  was  discovered.  On  July 
21,  Loni  Williiim  Russell  and,  on  December  7, 
Algernon  Sidney  were  executed  for  alleged 
particii)atinn  in  the  plot.  Tlie  proprietor  of 
the  Rye  House,  Rumbold,  and  others  also 
suffereli.    (See  example  under  Booted,  1[  2.) 

rye-land,  s.  Inferior  land  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  rye  (q.v.). 

rye-Starch,  s. 

Chetn.  :  The  starch  or  flour  of  rye, 
granules  are  larger 
than  those  of  wheat 
or  barley,  some  be- 
ing OOie  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Tlie 
form  of  the  largest 
granules  is  tliat  of 
a  flattened  disc 
with  a  depressed 
centre,  having 
cracks  on  its  outer 
edge.  Thehilumis 
central,  with  lines 

radiating  almost  to  rye-staiuh. 

the  circumference.       iMftcnifled  loodminet^rs.) 
Rice -starch    is 
sometimes  used  to  adulterate  wheat  flour. 

rye  (2),  s.  [See  def.l  A  gipsy  term  for  a  young 
man.    Romany  rye  =  a  young  gipsy. 

ryke,  v.i.     [Reach,  v.] 

ryn'-chops,  s.    [Rhynchop3.] 

rynd,  s.    [Btym.  doubtful.] 

Grinding-mill :  The  ball  which  supports  the 
runner  on  the  head  of  the  spindle. 

ry'-ot,  s.  [Arab,  ra'  iyat  =  the  governed  .  .  . 
a  subject,  a  peasant.)  A  Hindu  cultivator  of 
the  soil ;  a  peasant  who  holds  lands  under  the 
system  of  ryotwar  (q.v.). 

ry'-ot-war,  ry-ot-war'-ee.  s.  [Hind.,&c, 
rayatwari.]  A  system  of  assessment  carried 
out  in  Madras  by  which  the  government  enters 
into  direct  relations  with  the  cultivator,  set- 
ting aside  all  mitldlemen  and  villau'e  com- 
munities, and  taxes  him  only  for  the  land 
actually  taken  into  cultivation.  Since  1858 
the  system  lias  been  remodflled  and  improved. 
There  is  fixity  of  assessment  for  tliirty  years. 

•  ryth,  s,    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  ford. 

ry'-ti-dom,  s.    [Rhytidoma.J 

ry-ti'-na,  s.    [Rhvtisa.] 

ry-ti-phlce'-a,  s.  [Gr.  pun's  (r)iutis)  =  & 
wiinkle,  and  (fiAotos  (phloios)  —  the  rind  or 
bark.  So  named  because  the  filaments  are 
marked  by  numerous  transverse  rugosities.] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Rhodomeleae.  British 
species  four.  Jiyliphkca  tinctoria  yields  a  red 
dye  called  by  the  Romans  Fucua. 

•  ryve,  v,u  tRi^E.! 


S. 

S,  the  nineteenth  letter  and  the  fifteenth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  Alphabet,  represents  a 
hissing  sound,  and  is  classed  as  a  sibilant.  "  In 
pronouncings,  we  touch  the  gum  with  a  part  of 
the  tongue  just  above  that  pait  which  is  usrd 
in  pronouncing  the  palatals  ;  but  we  touch 
the  gum  so  lightly,  and  with  the  tongue  so 
broadened  out  that  we  do  not  stop  the  out- 
ward flow  of  the  bieath  completely  :  it  oozes 
forth  with  that  hissing  sound  wliicli,  whether 
in  the  human  organ  or  in  any  other  machine, 
invariably  results  from  the  rapid  flow  of  air 
through    a    contracted    passage."      (Beaims : 


C'-mp,  Gram.  Aryan  lawj,  (ed.  187'.;),  i.  "217). 
There  are  two  sounds  attached  to  this  letter 
iu  Knglish;  the  one  surd,  or  uttered  with 
bi-eath  merely,  the  other  sonant  or  voiced. 
The  tli-st  is  a  mere  hissing  sound,  as  in  sin,  so, 
Ac. ;  the  other  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
z,  as  in  music,  mvse,  &c.  S  in  some  words,  as 
isle,  island,  viscomil.  is  silent.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  r,  and  even  in  the  oldest  English  we 
have  traces  of  the  interchange,  aa  in  /roTe  = 
froren  =  frosen (frozen),  gecoren  =  chosen,  &c.  S 
has  become  st  in  hoist  =  holse,  whilst  —  ivhiles, 
&C.  It  lias  been  changed  into  c,  as  in  mice  = 
O.  Eng.  mys,  once  =  O.  Eng.  ones,  hence 
=  O.  Eng.  hennes,  &c.  Witli  a  following  h  it 
forms  a  digraph,  a  weakening  of  an  older  and 
stronirer  sound  sc,  as  shall=  O.  Eng.  sceal,  fish 
=  O.  Eng./sc,  &e.  It  has  been  changed  into 
ge,  as  in  cablxige  =  Ft.  oihiis ;  Lat.  c^ibusia: 
snn^age  =  Fr.  saucisse  ;  Lat.  snlsisia.  In  pick- 
axe, owing  to  a  mist-dcen  etymology,  it  has 
become  x.  In  Romance  words  s  has  passed 
into  sh,  as  radish  =  Lat.  toaIix  ;  cash  —  Fr.  casse, 
chrvase  =  Lat.  capsa.  From  some  words  it  has 
disappeared  as  in  pea^O.  Eng.  j>i>e=Lat. 
pisiim:  hautboy  =  Fr.  hfiuthois  ;  puny  =  Fr. 
puisne,  &c.  In  a  few  words  we  lind  an  in- 
truded s,  as  in  island  =  0.  Eng.  ealand,igl>i)id, 
aisle  =  Fr.  oik  ;  sr^ieeze,  sneeze,  scratch,  si}ielt, 
&c.  It  is  represented  by  z  in  dizzy  =  O.  Eng. 
dyiig;  freeze  =0.  Eng.  freosan.  In  0.  Eng.  sc 
and  sp  were  frequently  transposed  to  cs  and 
ps,  as  in  ask  =  O.  Eng.  axian,  clasperl  = 
elapsed.  S  is  an  exceedingly  common  letter  in 
English.  It  is  the  charaeteiistic  sign  of  the 
geniti\  e  case  and  plurals  of  nouns. 

S.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  South,  as  in 
S.W.  =  South-West ;  for  Society,  as  F  R  S.  = 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  for  Saint,  or 
double  (SS.)  for  Saints. 

S.  As  a  symbol  is  used  : 

1.  As  a  numeral  for  7,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it,  S,  for  7,000. 

2.  In  chemistry  for  the  element  Sulphur. 

sa,  sae,  conj.  &  adv.    [So.] 
sa'-adh,  5.    [Sadh.] 
BSh-a-dil'-la,  s.    [Cevadilla.) 
sabadlUa  gum-resin,  s. 

Chem. :  CooHosNoOg.  Hydrosabadilllne.  The 
resin  of  Sabadilla  seeds.  It  melts  at  165^,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  has 
an  alkaline  reaction. 

sih-a-^U'-llC,    a.      [Eng.    sdbadiU(a);    -ic.] 

Derived  from  sabadilla  seeds.     [Cevadilla,] 

sabadilllc-acld,  s.    [Cevadic-acid.] 

S&b-a-dil'-line,  s.     [Mod.    Lat.   sabadiU(a); 
■ine\Chem:).'\ 

Chem. :  CooHortNoOg.  An  organic  base  ob- 
tained by  exhausting  Sabadilla  seeds  with  al- 
cohol of  sp.  gr.  0-845.  It  crystallizes  in  stellate 
groups  of  cubic  crystals  which  melt  at  200", 
but  decompose  at  a  higher  temperature  ;  is 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  very  solul'le  in 
alcoliol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Strong  mineral 
acids  decompose  it,  but  it  forms  salts  with 
dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  acida. 

sa-bse'-an,  s.    [Sabian.] 

sa-bae'-an  ism,  s.    [Sabianism.] 

sa'-bse-ifm,  sa-ba-fem, $.    [Sabianism.] 

sa'-bal.  s.  [Name  giveu  by  Adanson.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  no  meaning.] 

1.  Bnt. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sabalidre 
(q.v.).  Leaves  fan"-shaped  ;  calyx  cup-shaT-eil, 
three-cut;  petals  three;  stamens  six;  fruits 
round,  or  deeply  two-  or  threedobed,  with 
one  horny  seed.  Known  species  eight  or  nine. 
Sabal  Palmetto  is  the  Palmetto  palm  (q.v.). 

2.  PaliFont. :  From  the  Lignite  of  America, 
the  Lower  and  Mid.Ue  Eocene  of  Britain,  and 
the  Oligocene  of  Vevay. 

sa-bSl'-l-dse,  s.  pK  [Mod.  Lat.  sdbal;  Lat 
"fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ■id(r.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Coryphece. 

sa-ba'-oth,  s.  [Gr.  ta^a^B  (Saha^th);  Heb. 
nij^aa  (tsebhaoth,  pi.  of  H^V  (tsebha)=s\n  army, 
spec.  (1)  the  angelic  army,  (2)  the  army  of  the 
sky,  viz.,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.] 

1.  Script.  :  Hosts,  i.e.,  armies  (see  etym.)  in 
the  title  God  or  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  given  to  the 
Supreme  Being    (Rom.  ix.  29;  James  v.  4). 


It  corre^puuds  to  Luid  of  Uu^t^.  ul  the  Old 

Testament.    (1  Sam.  i.  11  ;  Psalms  lix.  5,  &c.) 

•2.  Erroneously  used  for  Sabbath  (q.v.). 

"  The  .lews  doo  reckon  their  dnlet  by  their  diHtanca 
from  their  labaolh.  so  thnt  the  tirst  date  of  their 
weeke  U  the  tIrHt  dale  of  the  fibiwth  and  so  forth."— 
llolinsheU:  Deter.  qfEngland,  ch.  xlv. 

sab-ba'-thian, s.    [Sabbathian.] 

sS.b'-a-trine,  s.  [Formed  from  mhadiU<% 
(q.v.*),  ou  analogy  of  reratrint.'S 

Chem.:  CsiHggNjOi;.  An  alkalokl  dis- 
covered by  Weigelin  in  saoadilla  seetts.  It 
forms  an  uncrystalHzable  resin-like  mass, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  solutde  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol,  and  neutralizes 
acids  forndng  salts. 

sab-ba  -tar'-i-an (1),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  sabhatariut 
(a.)  =' pertaining  to  the  Sabbath,  sabbatical; 
(s.)  =  a  Sabbath-keeper,  a  Jew.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sabba- 
tarians [B.l 

"  SabbaUirian  paradoxes,  and  Apocalypticall  fren- 
Bic9  iiudei  the  name  and  covert  of  the  true  profesaorea." 
~Mountaffue :  An  Appeale  to  Catar.    (Ued.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  one  who 
considered  that  the  Christian  Sal>batli  shonid 
be  kept  on  the  seventh  day  (Saturday^ 
[Seventh-day  Baptists.] 

■•  This  terra  designates  a  very  small  sect  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  v-ho  insiHted  strictly  on  keeping 
the  seventh  dny  as  tlieir  SahLath,  accordina;  to  the 
letter  of  the  divine  iujunction.  It  is  only  by  a 
niiHleni  misuse  of  the  wortl  tliat  a  SabbntaHnn  l« 
mideratood  to  be  one  who  abjures  all  work  on  Sunday." 
—DaUy  Telegraph,  Dec.  19.  1686. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  the  Lord's  day  is 
to  be  observed  among  Christians  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  were  enjoined 
to  keep  the  Sabtiath  ;  one  who  holds  rigid 
views  of  Sabbath  observance.  The  Shorter 
Catechism  (Q.  60)  says  : 

"  The  Sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a  holy  re^tlna 
all  that  dav  even  from  such  wurkllyeTiiployraeuts  and 
recre.it ions  as  are  lawful  <m  other  anya  ;  and  si-ending 
the  whole  time  in  the  i^ublick  and  private  exercit^es 
of  God's  worship,  except  bo  much  aa  is  to  be  taken 
op  iu  the  work  of  necessity  and  mercy." 

Sabbatarian  Controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversy  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  Sunday  should  be  kept, 
arising  out  of  the  publication  of  King  James's 
Book  of  Six}rts  [Sport,  5.],  published  in  1618. 
between  the  High  Churchmen,  who  were 
generally  in  favour  of  the  king's  views,  and 
the  Puritans,  who  very  strongly  opposed 
them.  Though  the  controversy  has  altered 
its  form,  and  access  to  museums,  libraries, 
and  iiicture-galleries  is  now  contended  for, 
it  has  not  yet  reached  its  end. 

*  Sai>-ba-tar'-i-an  (2),  a.  &  s.    [Seedef] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sabbatius. 
[B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  The  followers  of  Sab- 
batius, who  in  the  fourth  century  observed 
the  Sabbath  as  a  fast. 

B&b-ba-tar'-i-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  sahba^ 
tarian  (1);  -ism.]  Th'e  tenets  of  the  Sabba- 
tarians. 

"  A  writer  as  much  opposed  aa  himself  to  the 
Sabbnfaritiiisin  of  the  Puritans."— Cox."  LUerattiw^ 
of  the  Siibbath  (iuestion  (ISW).  ii.  a33. 

SS,b-ba-ta'-ti,  s.  pi.    [Ins\bbatati.1 
S&b'-bath»  s.  &  a.      [Heh.  D^'t  (shahbath)  = 
Sabbath,  from  n;^  (shaba(h)  =  to  rest.] 
A.  As  substantii'e : 

I.  Old  Test.  :  A  sacred  day  of  rest,  the 
institution  of  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
Gen.  ii.  2-3: 

"  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his  work 
which  he  hail  lumle:  and  lie  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work  whicli  he  had  maae.  And  G^id 
bkssed   the  seventh  day  Jiiid   hntluwed   it;    hecunso 

thiit  on  it  he  rested  fr aU  his  work  which  God  had 

created  and  made."— A'. >'. 

The  prevailing  interpretation  of  these  verses 
is  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  tlie 
Creation  for  mankind  in  general,  and  that 
septenary  institutions  (q.v.)  may  therefore 
be  expected  in  all  nations.  Prior  to  the 
giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the 
Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
descent  of  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  6,  22-30). 
The  keeping  holy  of  the  Sabbath  is  enjoined 
in  the  fourth  commandment  in  Exodus, 
becnnse  of  God's  having  rested  after  the 
Creation  (Exod.  xx.  S-ll);  in  Dent,  because 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrew  bondsmen 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  fother ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
OTs  wore,  wolt  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  o;  ey  =  a;  gu  =  kw« 
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frnin  Ej,'ypt  (Dent.  v.  1*2-15).  Two  lambs 
instead  of  one  were  offered  when  it  came 
(cf.  Num.  xxviii.  3-4  with  ver.  9).  Isaiah 
(Ivi.  2,  Iviii.  l:i)  stronyly  advocated  its  ob- 
servance.   [Sabbath-breakino.] 

2.  New  Test. :  Always  in  the  gospels,  and  as 
ft  rule  in  the  other  books,  Sabbath  means 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  By  tliis  tiiiio 
its  observance  had  become  very  rigiil  and 
punctilious,  and  Jesus  himself  was  constantly 
denounced  bv  the  Pharisees  and  others  as  a 
a-ibhath-breaker  (Matt.  sii.  1-2;  Mark  ii. 
2-3,  fic.).  In  self-defence  he  laid  down  this 
principle  :  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath:  therefore  the 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath  " 
;cf.  Matt.  xii.  8  with  Mark  ii.  28).  In  the 
epistles  the  keeping  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is 
left  optional  with  Christians  (Col.  ii.  16-17); 
the  day  for  them  is  the  Lord's  day  (q.v.) 
(Rev.  i.  10). 

3.  Tkeol.  &  Church  Hist. :  For  the  first  three 
centuries  the  Christian  fathers  in  general 
drew  a  distinction  between  the  Sabbath  and 
the  Sunday  or  Lord's  day,  regarding  tlio 
former  as  Jewish  and  obsolete,  and  the  latter 
as  a  divinely  instituted  day,  joyous  in  its 
character  as  commemorating  Christ's  re- 
Burrection.  But  from  the  days  of  the  first 
and  ambiguous  edict  of  Constantine  on  the 
subject : 

"Let  all  judcres.  tnhnhitants  of  the  cities,  find 
«rtirti-era.  rest  mi  tlie  venerable  Suiid  ty  [dies  siilia|. 
But  faiiahAniliiieTi  may  freely  mid  .it  their  pleasure 
a^iply  to  the  busiuesa  of  ngriculture," 

there  was  an  increasing  tendency  to  transfer 
to  tlie  Sunday  and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  saints' 
days  and  minor  festivals  the  restrictions  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  third  Council  of 
Orleans  (a.d.  5;i8)  strove  to  check  this  ten- 
dency, but  in  the  same  century  we  tind 
legends  of  miraculous  judgments  on  those, 
who  worked  on  the  Sunday  (.Uir/fje :  Patrol^ 
Ixxii.  61).  The  idea  of  the  "Christian  Sab- 
bath" seems  to  be  enunciated  for  the  first 
time  in  Alcuin  (Homil.  xviii.  post  Pent.). 
Smitli  (Christ.  Antiq.,  ii.  1,05"2)  says  "that  the 
general  teaching  of  tiie  schoolmen  follows  tlie 
express  declaration  of  Aquinas,  'that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day  in  the  New  Law 
supersedes  the  observance  of  the  Sabbalh, 
not  by  obligation  of  the  (ilivine)  law,  but  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  Cluirch  and  the  custom 
of  the  Christian  people.' "  The  Reformers 
generally  were  opposed  to  Sabbatarian  views, 
which,  however,  more  or  less  modified,  have 
found  a  place  in  Protestant  churches  gene- 
rally, and  reached  their  height  in  the  Puritan 
period.  Sabbath  observance  is  stricter  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  and  in  Kni:;lan<l 
than  on  the  Continent.  (For  the  practice  of 
many  Londoners  in  Byron's  time  see  Childe 
Harold,  i.,  Ixix.,  Ixx.)   [Sabbatakian  contro- 

VEESY.] 

If  In  the  middle  ages  Sabbath  meant  only 
Saturday.  According  to  the  ehler  Disraeli,  it 
was  first  used  in  England  for  Sunday  in  1554. 

I.  Law:  CSabbath-breakino]. 

5.  The  Sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites. 

"  In  the  aeventh  year  shall  be  a  mbbath  of  rest  unto 
the  land,  as'ibbnth  t^r  the  Lor\i."— Leviticus  xxv.  4. 

•6.  A  time  of  rest ;  intermission  of  pain  or 

80IT0W. 

"  Never  any  sabbath  of  release 
Cuuld  free  his  travels  azid  :i*flictlons  deep." 

Daniel :  Ch'U  Wan. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sabbath, 
or  to  sacred  text. 

",Wl)en  the  bells  of  Rylatme  play'd 
Their  Sabbath  miisic— 'God  us  nytle  !'" 

Wordtworth :   }yhite  Doe  t(f  Ki/latone,  vll 

Sabbath-breaker,  5.  One  who  breaks, 
violates,  or  profanes  the  Sabbath  by  neglect- 
ing the  religious  observance  of  that  day. 

"  The  usurer  la  the  greatest  tabbath-breaker,  because 
his  plough  ^oeth  every  Suuday." — Bacon  .  £ssai/i. 

Sabbath-breaking,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  breaking,  profan- 
ing, or  violating  the  Sabbath— 

1.  Jewish  times:  Moses,  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, punished  with  dca'h  a  man  who 
gathered  sticks  on  the  S;ibbath  (Num.  xv. 
32-36).  Nehemiah  put  an  end  to  secnlar 
Work  among  the  Jews  and  the  heathen 
Tynans  who  came  to  traffic  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xiii.  15-22). 

2.  Christiuntiws:  The  edict  of  Constantino 
[Sabbath]  of  conrse  canied  with  it  penalties 
on  those  who  disre<ranied  it.  Legislati<m  in 
fiivour  of  the  Sabl.ath  naturally  followed  in 
most     Christian     countries.      la     England, 


statutes  on  the  subject  were  passed  umier 
Atlielstan,  Henry  VI.,  'Charles  I.,  &c.  By 
the  statute  29  Clias.  II.  c.  7.,  still  in  force  : 

"  No  penon  la  nlluwedto  work  ou  the  t»rd's  day,  or 
Qse  auy  botit  or  iMrve,  or  expose  any  goods  to  sale, 
except  iiieitt  in  public  huuseit,  milk  at  certain  hoiir>i. 
and  worka  of  necessity  or  charity,  on  fi.rfeltiire  cf  .Ss. 
Nor  HJiall  any  drover,  carrier,  or  the  like  travel  upon 
that  day.  under  paiu  of  20a." 

The  laws  of  colonial  New  England,  onacteil  by 
thoPuritan.-j,  luid  ordinal  ily  known  as  the  "blup 
laws,"  contained  seveieand  stringent  measures 
against  Sabbath-breaking.  Tliuugh  these  edicts 
hiivo  beLome  obsolete,  laws  jiassed  in  the  la-^t 
Ci'utury  remain  on  tlio  statute  books  of  several 
of  the  states,  and  are  occasionally  revived,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  Americans  of  to-day. 

"  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  vulgarly  (but  Im- 
properly) ojilled  labbalh^reaking.'  —Slackttoue  :  Com- 
mc'U.,  bk.  i,,  ch.  4. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Breaking,  or  given  to  breaking 
the  Sabbath. 

Sabbath  day's  journey,  s. 

Judai.'iiit :  A  very  short  journey,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  tlie  rest  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  Mosaic  law  does  not  precisely  detine  it. 
Practically  it  was  fixed  at  2,000  yards,  because 
the  fields  of  the  suburbs  for  the  pasture  of 
the  Levites'  flocks  and  herds  measnred  2,000 
yards  across.     (Acts  i.  12.) 

Sabbath- school,  s.    [Sunday-school.] 

*  Sab'-baith-less,  a.  [Eng.  sabbath;  -less.] 
H;iving  no  Sabbath  ;  without  intermission  of 
labour. 

"  Yet  this  Incessant  and  sabbathfeu  nurault  of  A 
man's  fortune  leavttli  not  that  tribute  which  we  owe 
to  Ginl."— Bacon :  Adpuncemeni  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

S&b-bat'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  L.  Sabbati,  an 
Italian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianaceae.  Calyx  and 
corolla  five  to  twelve  partite.  Handsonit; 
North  American  plants,  containing  a  pure 
bitter  principle.  The  young  stems  ofSabhatia 
angnlaris  are  given  in  the  United  States  as  a 
vermifuge. 

sab-b&t'-ic,  sab-bS,t'~ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
sahbatlcvs,  from  sahbatuni  ~  s&hh&th  (q.v.); 
Fr.  sahbatiqne ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sabatico.]  Per- 
tainiTi^'  or  relating  to  the  Sabbath  ;  resembling 
the  Sabbath  ;  bringing  or  enjoying  an  inter- 
mission of  labour. 

"The  famous  tabbafical  river  for  six  days  bears  all 
before  it  with  a  iiiiuhty  torrent,  and  carries  stones  of 
such  incredilile  bigness  that  there  Is  uo  passiuK  over 
It :  the  a<liiiiralile  nature  of  that  river  is,  tliat  it  kee|>s 
the  sitObiith  and  resUt  all  that  diky,"—ScUling/teet :  S«r- 
motu,  ser.  8. 

sabbatical-year,  s. 

Judaism  :  The  name  given  to  every  seventh 
year,  during  which  the  Hebrews  were  not  to 
sow  their  fields  or  prune  their  vineyards  (cf. 
Exod.  xxiii.  10.  11  ;  Lev.  xxv.  2-7 ;  Deut.  xv. 
1-11  ;  xxxi.  10-13). 

*  sSib'-bat-i^m,  s.       [Gr.    (ra^^oT^<^>id?  (sab- 

batisnws),  ivitm  aa^fiaTi^tti  (sahbatizo)  =  to 
keep  the  Sabbatli ;  Lat.  sabbatisvius ;  Fr.  sah- 
batisme ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sabatismo.]  Observance 
of  the  Sabbath  ;  rest,  intern)ission. 

"  This  is  that  tabbatism,  or  rest,  that  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews  exhorta  them  to  strive  to  enter  iuio 
thmugh  faith  and  obedience," — Jlore :  Conjectura 
Cabbalittica,  p.  210  (1653). 

t  sS-b'-bat-izo,  v.t.  [Gr.  (ra^paTi^ui  (sabbati- 
2o).]     [Sabbatism.] 

"  The  tendency  to  tnbhatize  the  Lord's  day  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  necessities  of  le^al  enforcement."— 
iynufli      Christ  Autiij..  IL  1.052. 

S&b'-ba-ton,  s.     [O.  Fr.  sabatine^  from  sabot,] 
Old  Arvi.:  A  round-toed,  armed  covering 
for  the  foot,  worn  during  a  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

S^b'-b'ire,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of 
timber  ;  a  beam. 

S&b-dar-if -fa,  s.    [From  the  specific  name 
of  the'phint.) 
Bot. :  Hibiscits  SabdaHffa. 

Sa-be'-an,  a.  &  s.    [Sabian  (2X1 

Sa'-be-i^m,  s.    [Sabianism.] 

*  sa'-bel-ine,  a.  [Low  I^t.  sa&e/fniw.]  Per- 
taining' to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling 
sable  (q.v.). 

S^r-bel'-la,  s.    [Lat.  $abulum.\ 

Zoo!.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Sabellinse.  Month  transverse,  across  gilis  ; 
gills    two,    fcatliery ;    funnel    cumb-siiaped, 


spind,  and  hirg<-.  Stopper  cylindrical.  Fronk 
tulwrcles  with  hooks  and  bristles.  Tube  ge 
latinous,  covered  with  sand.  The  Fan  Sabella 
(Habella  peniciUus,  sometimes  called  Amphi 
trite  ventilabriLm)  is  common  on  the  Britist 
coast.     [Amphitritk,  2.J 

t  Sib-el-la'-na,  s.    [Lat.  sahulum  =  gravel.) 
Geol. :  Coarse  sand  or  gravel. 

Sakbel'-li-an.  a.  &  8.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  form  ot 
Sabelliiinism. 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  who  adopts  any  form  of 

Sabellianism  (q.v.). 

Sa-ber-li-an-i^m^s.    [Eng.  Sabellian;  'ism.] 
Church  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  any  form 
of  doctrine  which   denies  a  real  distinction 
between  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  : 

1.  Patripassianism  (q.v.). 

2.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  adherents  of  Sabellius 
(an  Africin  presbyter  of  the  third  century),  if 
not  of  Sabellius  himself.  It  resolveil  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  three  inanifpsta- 
tions  of  God  to  man,  and  taught  that  the, same 
Person  was  the  Holy  Ghost  when  manifesting 
himself  to  the  Christian  Chuich,  anJ,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  Son,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  Christ.  Thus  Patripassianism  was 
avoided,  but  the  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the 
Trinity,  was  deided,  for  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  Christ  could  differ  only  in  degree,  not 
in  kind,  from  his  union  with  other  holy  men. 
Akin  to  this  teaching  was  that  of  Marcellua 
(bishop  of  Aneyra  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century),  who  made  the  Log.-sa  mere 
attribute  of  God,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
Creation,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  Christians. 

8S.b-el-li'-nce,  s.  pi      [Mod.   Lat.  sabellia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.) 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Serpulidse  (q.v.). 

Sa'-ber,  s.     [Sabre.]    (Amer.) 

sa'-b£-a»  5.  [Bengalee  soobja,  the  name  of 
one  sjiecies.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sabiacea.  Shrubs 
with  climbing  branches,  entire  leaves,  and 
small  greenish  flowers,  from  Asia. 

8a-bi-a'-9e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sabi(a): 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  A  small  order  of  Hypogj'nous  Exogens, 
alliance  Rutales.  Climl-ing  plants,  with  al- 
ternate exstipulate  leaves ;  flowers  few,  in 
short  axillary  panicles;  sepals  five,  small, 
persistent,  with  coloured  dots  ;  petals  five, 
with  rows  of  red  glandular  dots,  persistent ; 
stamens,  equal  in  nnmlfer  to  the  petals,  and 
opposite  to  them;  filaments,  short;  drupes, 
two,  rounded,  sub-reniform ;  seed  solitaiy. 

Sa'-bi-an  (1),  Sa-be'-an,  Sa-bce'-an  (1), 

a.  &  9.     [See  def.j" 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Saba,  the 
chief  city  of  that  part  of  Arabia  now  called 
Yemen. 

B.  As  s^ibst.:  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Saba.  They  were  extensive  merchants  of 
spices,  perfumes,  precions  stones,  &c.,  which 
they  imported  from  India. 

Sa'-bi-an  (2),  Sai-bis'-an  (2),  Sa-bai'-azi« 

a.  (t  s.     [Sabianism.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  professor  of  Sabianism  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  erroneously  given  to  the  Oriental 
sect  called  Christians  of  St.  John.  fJoaN  (1), 
tl.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sabiflnism 
(q.v.).  or  to  the  Chrisrians  of  St.  John.    [A.  2.] 

Sa -bi-an  ism,  Sa-bse'-Qn-ism,  Sa'-ba- 
13in,T8a'~ba-ism,5.  [According  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  Sabianism,  derived  fiom  T.'^abi,  the 
son  or  brother  of  Enoch,  but  more  probably 
from  N31?  (t^eba)  [Sabaoth),  implying  that 
they  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven.] 

Compar.  lO'iig. :  A  faith  which  recognized  the 
unity  of  God,  but  worsiiipped  angels  or  intel- 
ligences supposed  to  resiiie  in  the  stars,  and 
guide  their  motions,  whence  the  lapse,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  the  common  people,  to  tlie  wor- 
ship of  the  stars  became  easy.  They  ha'i  sacri- 
fices and  sacred  days,  and  believed  in  a  luture 
state  of  retribution.  They  were  once  numerous 
iu  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  their 


boU,  b6^;  p6^t»  jd^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  fhin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =:& 
-<tian«  -tian  =  82i9.n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -glon  =  zlxjln.   -olous,  -Uoos,  -Blous  =  ehila.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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sacred  books  were  in  Syriac.  The  early  Mn- 
hniiiiiiadaDs  did  not  rank,  them  with  puly- 
tbeists. 

B&b'-i-^ii, «.    [Savicu.1 

B&b'-iuie,  s.    [Lat.  sahinus.    See  def  ] 

Lot. :  Juniperus  Sabiiia. 

•'Sabine  or  sAviu  wUl  make  fine  hedge*."— Jforfi- 
Sa-bin-e'-a.    s.      [Named  after  J.  Sabine,  a 
secretary  of  the  Lond.  Hortleult.  Soc] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Galegeie.  Schombnrgk 
Bays  that  the  violet  blossoms  of  Sabinea  Jlorida 
are  dangerous. 

•a-bi'-nd»  ».    [Sabine.]    (See  compound.) 
sablno-tree,  s. 

Bot :  Taxodium  distichum. 

8a'-ble.  s.  &  a.  [O.  F.,  from  Rnaa.  sohnJ€  = 
the  sable,  a  boa,  a  tippet ;  Low  Lat.  sahelmn  ; 
Dut.  sahd;  Dan.  sabel,  zobel ;  Sw.  sabel.  sobd ; 
Ger.  zobel:  Bp,  A  Port.  cebelliiLO,  sebeUina; 
lUd,  zibdlino ;  Ft.  zibeline.] 
A*  As  stibatantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Languagf  ; 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  2. 

2.  Tlie  fur  of  of  the  sable. 

3.  Applied  fig.  to  black  or  mourning  dress 
or  garments. 

*'•  Yet  doth  he  live!'  exolafms  the  Impntlent  heir, 
And  alclis  iariablet  which  be  must  not  wear." 
bifron     Liira,  \.  3* 

4.  Sadness,  mournfuliiess,  dulness. 

"  To  clothe  in  table  every  aodftl  HCfiie." 

Cowper:  CviU'emir.'-n.  fl72 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  Black,  one  of  the 
tinctures  used  in  Mazonry.  In 
engraving  it  is  represented  by 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines 
crossed. 

2.  Zool.  :  Mnstela  zibellina.  the       sabi  c. 
most  vaUialile  of  the  fur-producing 

animals.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  pans  of 
Asia,  and  sable-hunting  forms  tlie  chief  ocmi- 
patiou  of  many  of  the  Siberian  tribes.   Length, 


exclusive  of  tail,  about  eighteen  inches,  gen- 
eral colour  l)rown,  yellowish  on  throat.  The 
fur  is  extremely  lustrous,  and  very  valuable, 
an  ordinary  skin  being  worth  six  or  seven 
pounds,  and  one  of  the  finest  quality  will 
fetch  fifteen  pounds. 
S*  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  the  fur  of  the  sable. 

"   1  had  .1  present  from  hU  daughter  of  a  hnndsome 
table  iimtr." — Cook  :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Black  ;  of  the  colour  of  the  sable ;  dark. 

"  And  never  of  a  s/thlj-r  hne  than  now." 

Coipper:  ExpotttUation,  395. 

sable-antelope,  s. 

Zool.  :  /Egoceros  niger, 
sable-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Lemming  (q.v.). 

*  sable- St oled,  a.    Wearing  a  black  stole 
or  vestment.    (Milton:  Nativity,  xxiv.) 

*  sable-vested,  a.     Clothed  in  sables  ; 
covered  with  blackness  or  darkness. 

••  Sable-oetted  Mght"  JUiUon  :  P.  L..  IL  961L 

•  Ba'-ble,  v.t.     [Sable,  s.J     To  sableize;   to 
darken,  to  make  dark  or  dismal. 

"  And  KibJ^d  all  In  black  the  ihady  Bky," 

Fletcher:  Christ'i  Triumph  over  Death. 

"Sa'-ble-ize,  u.i.    [Eng.  sa&^e;-i'z?.]  To  make 
black  or  sable.  {Davies:  Paper's  Complaint,  241.) 

Sab'-li-ere,  s.     [Fr.,  from  sable;  Lat.  sabulum 
=;sand,  gmvel.] 

*  1,  Ord.  Ijing. :  A  sand-pit. 

2,  Carp. :  A  raising-piece  (q-v.). 


sab'-Ot  (t  silent),  s,     [Ft.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  woodim  shoe  made  of  one 
piece  hoHowtid  out  by  boring-tools  and 
scrapers.  Tlie  kinds  of  wood  used  are  willow, 
poplar  (Lonibardy),  beech,  birch,  aspen,  asli, 
hornbeam,  walnut.  Sabnts  are  worn  by  the 
peasants  of  France,  Belgium,  &c. 

■' A  fustaln  laiiL-imge.  like  the  clattering  noiee  of 
$alioU."~firamhitU :  Against  i/ubbes.  p.  20. 

2,  Ordnance : 

(1)  A  circular  block,  usually  of  wood,  hol- 
lowed outand  fixed  by  tin  straps  to  a  (smooth- 
bore) projectile,  so  as  to  maintain  its  proper 
position  in  the  bore  of  a  gun,  to  prevent  its 
upsetting  in  loading,  wobbling  in  discbargin.:, 
and  to  decrease  windage  by  occupying  tlie 
bore  more  perfectly  than  can  be  done  by  the 
projectile  itself. 

(2)  A  gas-ring  (q.v.). 

sa-bo'-ti-ere,  s.  [Fr.  sahntikre,  aarbntihre-= 
an  ice-pail,  for  sorbettere,  from  sorbet  — 
sherbet,  an  ice.]  A  French  apparatus  for 
making  ices.  It  consists  of  an  outer  pail  of 
wood  and  an  inner  vessel  of  metal,  to  contain 
the  cream  to  be  iced.  In  the  intervening 
space  is  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt, 
or  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
Tlie  contents  of  the  iimer  vessel  are  agitated 
by  a  handle,  and  the  frozen  cream  is  occa- 
sionally scraped  down. 

sa'-bre,  (bre  as  ber).  •sa'-ber,  s.     [Fr. 

sabre,  from  Ger.  sabel,  a  word  prob.  of  Hun- 
garian origin;  cf.  Hung.  szdbla=a.  sabre; 
Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  sabel.} 

1.  A  sword  having  a  curved  blade,  specially 
adapted  for  cutting.  That  for  heavy  cavalry 
has  a  slightly-curved  heavy  blade.  The  light 
cavalry  sabre  has  a  lighter  blade  somewhat 
more  curved.  The  horse-artillery  sabre  is  still 
shorter,  lighter,  and  more  curved,  and  has  but 
one  branr*h  to  the  guard. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  sabre;  a  horse- 
soldier. 

"  He  has  also  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  numbering 
l&O  tabret."— Morning  Chronicle.  Nov.  7,  1859. 

sabre-toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like 
sabres  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  yenus  Machairo- 
dus  (q.v.),  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
character  of  its  dentition. 

"  The  mastodon  .  .  .  fell  a  prey  to  the  (Treat  mbre- 
tontbed  feline  Blachalrodufl."— iJaiCtiiJ  /  £arly  Man 
in  BiHtain,  ch.  iii. 

Sabre-toothed  tiger:  [Machairodus]. 

sa'-bre  (bre  as  ber),  v.t.  [Sabre,  s.]  To 
cut,  strike,  or  kill  with  a  sabre  ;  to  cut  down. 

"  S'lbring  the  cnnners  there." 
Te?in!/son:  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

sa'-bre-tapbe,  sa'-bre-tasghe    (bre  as 

ber),  s.  [Fr.  sabretache,  from  Ger.  sdbeltaschr, 
from  sdbel=a  sabre,  and  ?as<"?ie  ■=  a  pocket.) 
A  leather  pocket  susjiended  on  the  left  side 
from  tlie  sword-belt  of  a  cavalry  olticer. 

sS.b'-U-16se,  a.    [SABfLOus.] 
Bot. :  Growing  in  sandy  places. 

*  sab-u-l6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  sa&jJosws  =  sandy ; 
finui  '3abnlum=  sand.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sabulous  ;  sandiness,  grittiness. 

sS-b'-U-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  sabuIosHS,  from  sabuhim 
=  sahd  ;  Fr.  sabidcux  ;  Sp.  sabuloso;  Ital.  sab- 
bioso.]  Full  of  sand  or  grit;  sandy,  gritty. 
(Applied  chiefly  to  deposits  in  urine.) 

"  Sabulniis  deposits  In  the  urine  are  of  vmIoub 
kliida."— finmdo  .-  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  1836. 

sS-b-ur-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  5'7?i?(rra  =  sand.l 
The  application  of  hot  sand,  enclosed  iu  a  bai; 
or  bladder,  to  any  part  of  the  person ;  sand- 
bathing. 

*  sS.C  (1),  s.    (A.S.  iocu.l    [Sake.] 

Im.w  :  The  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  lord  of  a 
manor  of  holding  courts,  trying  causes,  and 
imposing  fines. 

s5.c  (2),  s.  [Lat.  saccus  =  a  bag,  a  sack  (q.v.).] 
A  bag,  a  cyst,  a  pouch ;  a  receptacle  for  a 
liquid. 

^  Bac  of  the  embryo : 

Bot. :  The  vesicle  of  the  nucleus  within 
which  tlie  embryo  is  formed. 

*  s3,c'-but,  8.    [Sackbut.] 

sac-cade',  s.    [Fr.,  from  O,  Fr.  aacquer,  aacher 
=  to  pull  ] 
1.  Manege :  A  violent  check  the  rider  gives 


his  horse  by  drawing  both  the  r^-ins  very  sud- 
denly, a  correction  used  when  the  horse  bears 
heavy  on  the  hand. 

2.  Music :  Strong  pressure  of  a  viol:n  bow 
against  the  strings,  which,  by  forcing  them  to 
a  level,  enables  the  player  to  produce  three  or 
four  notes  simultaneously. 

•  sac' -cage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Sackaoe.] 

silc-car'-i-us,  s.    [Saccus.] 

Ichtky.  :  A  genus  of  Pediculati  (q.v.),  ft-om 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

sS^'-Cate,  a.    [Lat.  saccus=  a  bag.] 
Bot.  :  Bag-shaped. 

SaC-Chdj^-^-mide, ^.  [Eng.  sacehar(pse),  and 
amide.] 

Chem. :   CflHioNaOs  =  (CfiHjOa)'*  J- «*.      A 

white  amorphous  substance  obtained  by  pass- 
ing dry  ammonia  gas  into  an  etherial  solution 
of  ethylic  saceharate.  By  boiling  with  water 
it  is  converted  into  ammonia  saceharate. 

t  s5.C'-ch^r-ate,  a.  [Mud.  Lat.  sacrltaratua, 
from  sacchartim  (q.v.).J     tiHccliarine  (q.v.). 

sSc-Ch3x'-iC,  a.  [Eng.  sacchar(um.):  ■v'..]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  saccbarum  (q.v.). 

saccharlc-acid,  s. 

H4       ) 

Chem. :  CeHioOg  =  (CgHjOg)'^  V  Oq.      A  di- 

ba,sic  acid  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cane- 
sugar,  glucose,  milk  sugar,  mannite,  &c., 
aided  by  heat.  It  is  deliquescent,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  turns  brown  even  at  the  heat  of 
the  water-bath.  The  sacclmiates  are  crystal- 
line, nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  bntsoluble 
in  boiling  watei'.  Saceharate  of  silver,  CsHg 
Ag^Og.  obtained  by  mixing  the  neutial  potas- 
sium salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder  v.^ry  soluble  in  atnmonia, 
the  solution  depositing  metallic  silver  when 
boiled. 

saccharic-ether,  s. 

Chnn.:  CioiiisOs=  CqW^:-^ 5)2^8-  Etliylic 
saceharate.  Prepaied  by  passing  liydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  saccharic 
acid.  It  13  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  syrup 
which  gradually  solidities  to  a  mass  of  itbulat 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether, 

Sac'-Char-ide,  s.  [Eng.  sacchar(ose)  ;  -ide.] 
Chem.  (PL):  Berthelot's  name  for  a  series  of 
compounds  formed  by  heating  dextro-glucose 
and  other  kinds  of  sugar  with  organic  acids. 
They  are  divided  into  four  classes  :  glucosidcs. 
or  those  produced  from  dextro-glucose  ;  le- 
vulosides,  from  Irevo-gUicose ;  galactosides, 
from  milk  sug.-ir  ;  and  inosides,  from  inosite.  ■ 
The  saccharides  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
intensely  bitter  when  they  cont;iin  a  volatile 
acid ;  insoluble  when  they  contain  a  lixed 
acid. 

Siic-char-if'-er-ous,  a.    [Lat.  sorrharum  = 

sugar,  *and  /ero  =  to    iH'ar,  to   produce  ;    Fr. 

sacchari/ere.]    Producing  sugar;  as,  saccliari- 

feroiis  canes. 
8ac'-ol»a.I*-i-fi-'~r,  s,      A    contrivance    for 

converting  the  starch   of  grain   and  potatoes 

into  sugar. 

sac -char' -i-fy,  v.t.    Toconvert  into  sugar. 
sac-cha-ril'-la,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric  :  A  kind  of  muslin.    {Slmmoids.) 

sS^-char-rixn'-e-ter,  s.  [Saccharometer.] 
A  forin  of  polariscope  devised  by  Mitscher- 
lich  with  special  reference  t*i  testing  sugars 
by  polarised  light.  It  is  provided  with  a 
graduated  circle  for  measuring  the  angles  of 
polari.sation,  which  serve  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parisim  for  the  different  qualities.  The  form 
now  in  use  is  provided  with  a  scale,  showing 
the  percentage  of  sugar  contained  in  the  8o!'>- 
tion  under  examination. 

sSic-cba-riin'-e-trj?',  s.    [Saccharometbt.] 

Sac'-oh^r-in,  3.    [Eng.  sacc/uir(T(m.);  -in..] 

Chem. :  (^HsNOaS  =  C6H4<sq.,>NH.     A 

sweet  substanee  discovered  by  Fahlberg  and 

Eemsen  iu  1879,  and  named  by  them  Anhydro- 


l&te,  fiit,  £ire,  amidst,  what,  f^tU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  V'^t, 
or.  wore.  wqU;  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^pilte,  our,  rule,  fill;  try,  S.friaii.    «,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  »;  qu  =  kw. 
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ortliosulphatninebenzoinacid.  It  may  be  pre- 
part'd  by  uxidisiiiy  orthotolut-ne  with  pnUs- 
siuiii  perinang;uiaU\  It  furiiis  white  crysUil.s, 
soluble  in  hot  water,  alcnhul,  and  ether,  and 
melts  at  220°  with  piirtial  det-oiupositinn. 
Its  sweetness  exceeds  tluit  of  c.iiu'-sn;^ur  ;  one 
part  in  10,000  of  water  being  distinctly  j>er- 
ceptible.  When  taken  into  the  system,  it 
passes  through  unchanged. 

B&O'-^har-ine,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  sacchariiif  from 
Lat.  saixharnm  =  sugar  (q.v.).] 

A,  Js  adj.:  Pert;iining  to  sngar ;  having 
the  tJiste  or  any  other  of  the  chief  qualities 
of  sugar. 

"  An  essentiftl  mcrtiarine  salt,  aweatlng  from  .  .  . 
BJoat  pliiiita." — Ariiulhitot:  On  AUirifit's.  cli.  Hi. 

t  B.  As  subst. :  The  uncrysUillizable  sugar 
of  ntfiltwort. 

saccharine-compounds,  s.  j>i. 

Physiol. :  Compounds  cimsisting  of,  or  con- 
taining a  large  pioportion  of  sug;ir.  The 
great  use  of  tliese  compounds,  cane-sugar, 
gluc'tse,  honey,  &c.,  is,  so  far  as  the  animal 
economy  is  concerned,  to  support  the  respira- 
tory prucess,  and  therelty  maintain  bodily 
temperature.  The  production  of  heat  in  tlie 
body  is  tiie  result  of  a  chemical  change  in  the 
eleni'-nts  of  the  sugar,  new  compounds  being 
produced.  Some  of  these  act  only  as  heat- 
prnihu-ers  nn  tlie  respirat/)ry  process,  whilst 
others  assist  in  repairing  wasted  tissue. 

saccharine  -  fermentation,  5.     The 

fermentation  by  which  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol. 

e&o'-char-ite,  s.  [Lat.  sacchar(um)  =  sugar ; 
suir.    U'e  (iUi/i.).] 

Min. :  A  granular  massive  variety  of  Ande- 
•ite  (q.v.),  according  to  Dana;  but  by  s<mie 
mineralogists  it  is  referred  to  Labiadorite. 
Probably  the  result  of  an  alteration  of  a 
plagioclase  rich  in  lime.  Forms  veins  in 
serpentine  at  tYaukenstein,  Silesia. 

*  S&C' -  char  -  ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  s(w,c.}iar(um)  = 
sugar  ;  En'g.  verb.  SfilT.  -ize.]  To  form  or  con- 
vert into  sugar  ;  to  saccharify. 

"  It  la  hoped  the  reader  will  pardon  the  Intruductlon 
of    the  verb  saccharize." — Grairisfer:    Hugar-cane,   L 

fNote.) 

•&o''Char~oid,  s&c-char-6id'-al,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  saccharum  ~  sugar,  and  Gr.  cI6os  {eidos) 
=  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  cuij.  (0/  bah  fnrms):  Having  a  tex- 
ture resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar ;  as,saccAar- 
ohd  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Chem.  {Of  the  form,  saeeharoid) ;  A  name 
given  by  Kane  to  a  sweetish  substance,  prob- 
ably identical  with  orcin,  prmlueed  by  the 
decomposition  of  Heeren's  pseudoerythria 
(ethylic  orsellinate).    (H^a(to.) 

8&c-char-$m'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  sacc/iantm; 
0  connect.,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Chem. :  A  form  of  hydrometer  for  testing 
liquids  heavier  tlian  water.  It  consists  of  a 
bulb  having  a  smaller  bulb  beneath,  weighted 
with  men-ury  or  shot,  and  a  graduated  stem 
above.  In  water  it  sinks  to  a  certain  mark, 
but  in  synip  it  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  tlie  latter.  It  is  used  for  deter- 
mining tiie  specific  gravity  of  brewers'  or  dis- 
tillei-s'  worts,  &c. 

•&c-char-<Sm'-e-try,  «.     [Eng,  saccharo- 

viettT ;  -y.]  The  act,  art,  or  prucess  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  sugar  in  saccharine 
solutions. 

B&c'-char-ose,  s.     (Eng..    &&    sacchjaff{v.m) ; 

•Qse.}     [*CaNE-8UGAR.] 

saccharose-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Salts  produced  by  heating  cane- 
sngar  with  organic  anhydrides  ;  thus  acftic 
anliydride  gives  saccharose  octacetate,  O12H14 
(L'uir(02)a"n,  a  wliite  amorphous  insoluble 
powder.  On  heating  with  water  it  is  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid,  dextrose,  and  Isevulose. 

flftc'-Char-iim,  s.  [Lat.  sacdtamm,  sacckfiron 
=  sugar,  from  Gr.  adKxapov  (sukckaroTi)  = 
sugar  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  Su^ar-cane  ;  a  g^nus  of  grasses, 
tribe  Andropogonea?.  Infloresc-nce  in  loose 
panii'les,  with  lanceolate  spikelets ;  glumes 
two-valved,  two-flowered,  enveloped  in  long 
wool ;  lower  neuter  with  one  pale,  upp'-r 
hermaplirodite  with  two.     Mostly  tropical  or 


sub-tropical.  Known  species  about  sixty-two. 
Siccluirum  uffivinaruiti  ij  tlie  Common  Siigar- 
cano  (.q.v.).  Otlier  Indian  species — S.  fuscuin, 
S.  Mara,  S.  Muiij<i,  S.  semidfcumbens,  S.  caiui- 
liculatum,  and  S.  spoiitaiuiim — have  tibrea  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ro]>es,  strings,  mats, 
and  i»aper.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  cm- 
ployed  for  thatch,  and  tlie  culms  of  some  for 
native  pens. 

2.  Cliem. :  A  t#rmformerlysynonymouswith 
sugar,  but  now  used  almost  exclusively  to 
denote  an  invert  sugar  prepared  from  cane 
sugar  by  the  action  of  acids.  It  is  largely 
used  by  brewers. 

s3.c-cha-ru'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  sacchar(ose\  and 
it(l)}itu'.]  IJcrivcd  from  or  containing  saccliar- 
um  and  ulniic  acid. 

saccharumlo-acld,  s. 

C7iL'm.:Ci4HiaOn=Ci4Hi208.3H20.  Formed, 
together  with  glucic  aciii,  by  the  action  of 
baryta  on  grape  sugar,  aided  by  heat.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  yellowish-brown  i>owder,  having 
an  astringent  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Its 
solution  on  exposure  to  the  air  gradually 
darkens,  and  deposits  a  brown  substance. 

8&C-Chul'~mic,  a.      [Eng.  sacch(ajTim),  and 

nlmic]    (See  comi'ouud.) 

sacchulmlc-acld,  5.    [SAocHiTLHm.] 

S&C-chul'-min,  s.  [Eng.  sacch^arum),  and 
tilmin.] 

Chem.  :  A  brown  substance  obtained  In  the 
decomposition  of  sugar  by  dilute  acids. 

S^c-^if '-er-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  soccus  =  a  sac,  and 

j'ero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  a  sac. 

S&c'-^l-form,  s,  [I^at.  saccus  =  a  sac,  and 
forma  =  furm.1  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  sac. 

sS-C-co-,  pref.  [Saccvs.]  Furnished  with  a  sac 
or  pouch,  or  any  sac-like  process  or  organ. 

t  sSc-co-hrftn-ohi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sacco-t 
and  Mod.  Lat.  braitchiala.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Tunicata,  with  five 
families.  Mantle  united  to  the  tunic  at  the 
two  orifices,  elsewhere  commonly  more  or  less 
detached ;  branchia,  a  dilated  vascular  sac, 
with  a  tentacular  orihce.    {Oicen.) 

S&c-co~hr^'-Chus,  «.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and 
Lat.  tra/tc/i«E=  gills.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Silurina(q.v.),  with  four 
small  species,  from  East  Indian  rivers.  There 
18  a  lung-like  extension  uftlie  branchial  cavity, 
which  receives  wat«r ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
contractile,  transverse,  muscular  fibres,  by 
which  the  water  is  expc'led  at  intervals- 

sS.C-c6-la'-hi-um.  ».  [Pref.  mcco-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  labium  (q.v.). J 

Bot.  :  A  large  genua  of  Sarcanthidffi  ;  named 
from  a  pouch  in  their  lip.  Beautiful  orclnds, 
epiphytes,  from  India  and  Madagascar,  now 
frequently  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

tsac-ci-my'  i-dee,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  socco- 
mij{s)',  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Punched  Rats  ;  a  family  of  Rodentia. 
According  to  Lilljeborg,  it  contains  six  genera 
and  tiiirty-tiiree  species  ;  but  tlie  family  is 
more  often  broken  up,  an<l  its  constituent-i  dis- 
tributed among  the  sub-families  of  (Seoniyidse. 

*  s3.0'-co-mys,  s.  [Pref.  «acco-,  and  Gr.  /nus 
(mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Saccomyidte,  founded  by 
F.  Cuvier.     It  is  ignored  by  Coues. 

sS-c-co-pef-a-liini.  «.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and 
Gr.  Tre'ToAoc  (pHalon)  =  a  petal  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonacese.  Saccopefnhtm 
tOTTientosum  is  a  large  Indian  tree  with  a 
straight  stem  and  a  thick  bark.  It  yields  a 
gum  of  the  false  tragacanth  or  hog-gura  series, 
and  tlie  leaves  are  used  as  fodder. 

eS.c-co-ph&r'-^^nx,  a.    [Pref.  moco-,  and  Lat. 

pharynx  (q.v.). 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Mnnenidse  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  Saccopharytix  fagdium.  a 
deep-sea  Conger-eel,  of  which  only  three  speci- 
mens have  been  observed.  Muscular  system 
very  feeldy  developed  ;  bones  thin  and  soft, 
wanting  in  organic  matter;  head  and  gape 
enormous  ;  Btomach  distensible  in  an  extra- 


ordinary degree ;  vent  at  end  of  trunk.    The 

specimens  known  have  been  found  floatim- 
on  the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic  with  theii 
stomachs  nmch  distended,  having  swallowetl 
Some  otiier  lisli  many  times  tlicjr  own  weiglit. 
They  attain  a  length  of  several  feet.  (fHirUiicr  ) 

sic-cop'-ter-yx,  s.     [I'rcf.   sacco-,  And  Gr. 

jTTepi/f  (jiterux)  =  a  wing.) 

Z-io}.  :  A  genus  of  Enil)allonurid;e,  group 
EmI.allonune,  from  the  Neotropical  region. 
Allied  to  the  typical  genus  (Eniballonura) ; 
but  in  the  mates  there  is  an  alar  glandular 
sac;,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  secret-  s 
an  unctuous  reddish  substance,  with  a  strong 
ammoniacal  odour,  which  is  probably  of  use 
in  attracting  the  females  (in  whom  the  sue  is 
rudimentary  ornbsent).  There  are  six  8]iflci('S, 
divided  by  Peters  into  four  eub-genei-a,  m> 
cording  to  tlie  position  of  the  wing-sac  : 
Saccopteryx  leptura  and  S.  hiUneala  =  Siaceo* 
pteryx  proper;  S.  canina  and  S.  Uucoptera  = 
Peropt«ryx  ;  S.  pliatta  =  Balantiopteryx  ;  and 
S.  calcarata  =  Centronycteris. 

S^C-CO-s6'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Gr-ow^a 
(^sd»ui)  —  the  body.] 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  Comatulidffi.  Fre« 
Crinoids  from  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

S&o-cds'-td-miis,  s.  [Pref.  sacco-,  and  Or. 
ffTofxa  {stoma)  ^  a  mouth.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  MuridjE,  sub-family  Cri- 
cetiiiie,  dillering  from  the  typical  genus  iu 
having  the  tubercles  of  the  molar  teeth  ar- 
ranged in  threes.  There  are  two  species, 
Saccostomvs  lapidarius  and  S.  fuscua^  ftom 
Mozambique. 

s&o'-cn-lar,  a.  [Eng.  «icaf?(e); -oi*.]  Like  a 
sac,  saccitbrm. 

"  It  finally  arrives  at  a  small  taccular  cavity."— 
Sheldon  :  Dairy  Farming,  p.  Tli. 

S&O'-CU-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  saccuKe);  -(Ued.\ 
Furnislied  with  saccules  or  little  h&a. 

Sac'-cule,  &.  [Lat.  mccidus,  dimin.  from  saccua 
(q.v.). J    A  little  sac  or  sack  ;  a  cyst,  a  cell. 

B^-cu-li'-na,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  from 
saccus  =a  bag.]    [Sacco-.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizocephala  (q.v.),  with 
the  habits  of  tliat  grouji.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  any  individual  of  the  genus. 

"A  curloas  opinion,  quite  reoently  expressed  by  a 
naturAlist,  M.  Gmrd  ...  is  tli'tt  tbt<Pe)tugiuter<if  tlie 
PaguruB  haa  btcotne  a  :>acci'lin-i  ou  th«  cmb ;  llie 
bcist  liavliif!  been  trausformed,  its  acolyte  ha«dr>i)e  tlie 
flame  thing  uiiUKr  tlie  snme  tuflueuce."— I'un  BeneUeni 
A'timai  Paraaitet,  p.  6u. 

83.C'-OUBp  s.    [Lat  =  a  sack,  a  bag,  from  Gr. 
(raKKoii  {sakkos)  =  Coarse  Iiair,  a  sack;  trairot 
(satt^)  =  to  pack  or  load.] 
Bot. :  The  corona  of  a  flower. 

Sa-cel'-lum,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  sacrum^ 
a  sacied  place,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  sac«;r  = 
sacred  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bom.  Arch. :  A  small  unroofed  enclosure 
containing  an  altar  sacred  to  a  deity. 

2.  Eccles.Arch:  A  small  monumental  chapel 
within  a  church;  generally  taking  the  form 
of  a  square  canopiedenclosure.with  open  sides 
formed  by  stone  screens,  the  tomb  in  tlie 
centre  being  used  as  an  altar,  and,  having  an 
altar  screen  at  its  head.  Within  these  chapels, 
masses  were  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  those  buried  there. 

B&9-er-d6'-tal,  •  s3,9-©r-d6'-tall,  a.    [Fr. 

sacerdotal,  from  Lat.  sa/rer(iofa/w=  pertainittg 
to  a  priest,  from  sacerdos,  genit.  eacerdotis  ^ 
a  priest,  from  sacer  =  sacred,  and  do  =  to 
gi\e;  Sp.  and  Port,  sacerdotal;  \U\\.  sacer- 
dotalc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  priests  or  the 
priesthood ;  priestly. 

"The  ancient  Fathera  are  stilt  more  particular  la 
exiHxmdhig  the  tacrrd-tat  cimst-cratton,  and  the 
divine  siinctillcatiou  coiiHequeot  thereupon."-  Vater- 
land-    Work*,  vol.  vii..  p.  9ki. 

i-er-do'-tal-ism,  s.  [Eng.  sacerdotal ;  -ism.  | 
Sacerdotal  system  or  s])irit ;  the  character  or 
spirit  of  the  priesthood  ;  devotion  to  ilie  in- 
terests of  the  sacerdotal  order;  tendency  to 
attribute  a  lofty  and  sacred  character  to  the 
priesthood. 

8&9-er-d6'-taI~ist,  s.  [Eng.  eaatrdotaliism); 
-iH.]  A  supporter  of  the  sacerdotal  sybtem  ; 
specif.,  a  High  Cluircliman. 

'■  The  battle  will  have  to  be  foni;ht  out  between  tb» 
LIbeiatloniBts  and  the  SacerduealiMti."—Echo,  Feb.  il. 
1686. 


S&9 


bSil,  bo^ ;  p6^t,  J(^l ;  oat,  ^ell,  olioms,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^iat.    -iiig* 
•Olao.  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -alon  =  Bhfai ;  -flon,  -^ion  =  zhitn.   -oious,  -tioas»  -«loua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del. 
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B&9-er-d6'-tal-ly,   (uiv,     [Eng.  sacerdoUxl; 

•ly>]    111  a  sacerdotal  luanoer. 
•8fi.9h'-el,  *saoh-eUe,  s.    [Satchel.] 

Sa'-Chem,  .s.  [North  Atner.  Ituliun.]  A  •■hief 
among  some  of  the  native  Imliun  tribes  ;  a 
aagumore  (q.v.). 

"  Their  tachem,  the  brave  WatUwiiiiuvt." 

LoTi{//eUi,tP  :  Jt/ilet  tit<tii<tUh.  vlL 

sa'-ohem-doin,  s.  [Eng.  sacMm;  -dom.] 
Thy  governnieiit  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sacln'in. 

"The  »iJi:hei}tdom  of  lucas  at  Mohegftii."— 5fi7cj.' 
Eitt.  Jtuiyei  of  Charles  I.,  p.  109. 

sa'-chexn-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sachem;  -ship.] 
The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  sacbein  ; 
sacliemdom. 

sa-Obet  ((  silent),  8.  [Pr.]  A  small  bag  for 
cohuiniiig  odorous  substances;  ascent-bag; 
a  jicrfume  cushion. 

S^-chev'-er-el,  s.  [After  Dr.  Sacheverel.l 
An  iron  *i->i>r  or  blower  to  the  mouth  of  a 
atbve.    iHailiwelL) 

sdck  (1).  •  sacke.  *  sak.  *  sakke.  s.    [A.  8. 

sa4x,  from  Lat.  saccus ;  Gi.  uaicicos  {sakkvs), 
from  Heb.  pi?  (saq)  =  stuff  made  of  hair- 
cloth, sackcloth  ;  a  sack  for  corn ;  prob.  a 
borrowed  word  in  Hebrew;  cf.  Coptic  sok  = 
sackcloth  ;  EtUiopic  sak  ~  a  sack  ;  Dut.  safe  ; 
Dan.  sdk ;  Sw  sdkk;  Goth,  sakkus ;  Icel. 
sekkr ;  Sp.  &  Port,  saco ;  It.  s(UXo;  Fr.  sac; 
It.  &  Gael,  sac ;  Welsh  sack.] 

1.  A  bag,  commonly  of  a  large  size,  made 
of  dtrong.  coarse  matt-rial,  used  for  holding 
and  cariying  corn,  wool,  hops,  &c. 

••  The  Parricide  waa  afterwards  Bow'd  up  in  a  sack  or 
^ta^."— Holiday  :  Juvenal,  mi.  8.    (Note.) 

2.  A  measure  or  weight,  varying  according 
to  the  article  and  country.  Thus,  a  sack  in 
dry  measure  is  5  busliels;  of  coal,  3  heaped 
bushels;  in  coal  weight,  112  lbs.;  wool,  2 
weys  or  13  tods,  or  364  lbs.  (in  Scotland,  24 
Bt<ine  of  16  lbs.  each  or  3S4  lbs.)  ;  corn  or  flour 
weight,  280  lbs. ;  foreign  sacks  of  flour  vary 
from  140  to  200  lbs. 

•3.  Sackcloth.    (Wyclife:  Apocalips,  xi.) 
•  11  (I)  Sack  a7id  fork :  The  same  as  Pit  arui 
Oallows  Iq.v.). 

(2)  To  get  the  sack  :  To  be  dismissed  or  dis- 
cliaiged  from  employment.  (Brewer  suggests 
that  the  expression  may  be  derived  from  tlie 
Turkish  custom  of  fastening  up  in  a  sack  and 
throwing  into  the  Bosphorus  any  one  ob- 
noxious to  the  Sultan.) 

"I  wonder  what  old  Fogg  'ud  say.  If  he  Ituew  It.  I 
thould  get  Che  sack.'— Dickeiu    Pickimck,  cIl  xx, 

(3)  To  give  the  sack  to  .  [Give,  v.,  U  10.]. 
sack-barrow,  s.     A  sort  of  barrow  used 

for  moving  loaded  sacks  in  granaries,  and 
other  places,  from  one  point  to  auother ;  for 
loading  or  unloading  goods  in  ships,  trains,  &c. 

sack-tree,  s. 

Bat. :  A  ntiaris  or  Lepurandra  saccidora.  It 
Is  a  stately  forest  tree,  with  alternate,  oblong- 
elliptical,  dentate  leaves,  growing  on  the 
Western  Ghauts,  &c.  Bags  are  manufactured 
from  it  in  the  jungles  near  Coorg.  A  branch  is 
cut  corresponding  to  the  lengtli  and  diameter 
of  the  sack  required.  After  being  soaked  it  is 
beaten  with  clubs  till  the  liber  separates  from 
the  wood.  The  sack  formed  of  the  bark  is 
turned  inside  out,  and  pulled  down  while  the 
wood  is  being  sawed  off,  a  small  piece,  how- 
ever, being  left  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
sack.    (Graham:  Flora  o/ Bombay.) 

Scick  (2),  «.  [Fr.  sac  =  a  sack,  waste,  ruin  ; 
prob.  from  s«c  (Lat.  sacciis)  =  a.  sack  (q.vA 
from  the  use  of  a  sack  in  removing  plunder.] 

1.  The  act  of  sacking  or  pillaging  a  town  or 
city  ;  pillage,  plunder. 

"The  sack  of  Orleana."— SftaA«p.  .■  1  ffen.  YJ.,  iL  2. 

*2.  That  which  is  obtained  by  sacking; 
booty,  plunder,  spoil. 

S&ck  (3),  s.    [Prob.  the  same  as  Sack  (1),  s.] 
*  1.  A  kind  of  loose  cloak  or  mantle  for- 
merly worn. 

■'  The  floating  tack  Is  thrown  aside." 

Whitehead:  The  Dog. 

2.  The  same  as  Sacque  (q.v.). 

3.  A  loose  overcoat  worn  by  men. 

•  8&ck  (4),  •  seek,  s.  [Fr.  spc  =  dry  (in  the 
plirase  viti  sec),  from  Lat.  siccuvi,  accus.  of 
sicnis  =  dry ;  Sp.  seco  =  dry  ;  Dut.  sek  =  .'lack  ; 
Ger.  sekt ;  Sw.  seek.]    An  old  name  for  various 


sorts  of  dry  wines,  more  especially  those  from 
Si)ain.     [Shkrky.] 

■■  Plt-ftBe  yon.  drink  a  cup  of  lacfc"— Sfta*<wp  .■  Tamiriff 
qfthe  Shrow  (Induct,  ii.). 

*  sack -posset,  s.  A  posset  made  of  milk, 
sack,  and  other  ingredients. 

••  Snuff  the  aindlea  at  8upii<"'  ou  the  table,  because 
the  buriiiug  snuff  may  faU  into  a  dish  of  aoup  or  <«c*- 
posset.'— Swift :  Instruct,  to  Servants. 

Sickd),  v.(.     [8ack(1),  S.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  sack  or  bag. 

"  Now  the  great  work  is  done,  tlie  com  la  ground^ 
The  grist  is  sack'd,  aud  every  sack  well  Iwund.' 
Bi/tterton. 

2.  To  dismiss  or  discharge  from  employ- 
mi'nt.    (Slang.) 

sack  (2),  v.t.  [Sack  (2),  s.]  [Fr.  sacquet,  from 
Lat.  sacco  =  io  put  in  a  sack  or  bag.]  To 
storm  and  destroy;  to  pillage,  to  plunder,  to 
devastate.    (Said  of  a  town  or  city.) 

"The  adjoining  hospitil  was  sacked." — Macaulay : 
Biat.  £»g..  cb.  xi. 

*s4ck-age,   *  sac-cage  (age  as  ig),   s. 

[Eng.  sack  (2),  v. ;  -age.]    The  act  of  sacking 
or  pillaging  ;  sack. 

"Cato  Burvived  not  the  rasing  and  saccage  of  Car- 
thage."—/". UoUand:  PUnie,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xviii. 

*s&ok'-age,  *  s^-cage  (age  as  ig),  v.t. 

[Sackaoe,  s.]    To  sack. 

"  Townes  saccaged  and  Bubverted." — Pattenham  : 
English  Poesie,  bk.  L,  ch.  xxiv. 

s&ck'-but,  *  sS.g'-tout,  *  sag-toiitt.  s.    [Fi . 

saxiuebute^  from  Sp.  sacabudce  =  a  tube  or  pij-e, 
which  serves  as   a  pump  ...  a   sackbut ; 
Port   sacabuxa,  saquebuxo.     Ultimate  origin 
unknown.] 
Mitsic : 

1.  One  of  the  Babylonian  musical  instru- 
ments mentioned  by  Daniel  (iii.  5,  7,  10,  15). 
It  is  the  translation  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible  of  the  word  H35P  (sabbeka).  Some 
authors  identify  it  with  the  sanibuke  (o-aju- 
^vKT))  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  kind  of 
harp.     [Sambuka.] 

'•  Psalfry  and  sackbuf,  dulcimer  aud  flute." 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error.  133. 

2.  The  old  English  sackbut  or  sagbut  was 
a  bass  trumpet,  with  a  slide  like  the  trombone. 

■■A  dead-march  within  of  drum  and  tagbuUs"— 
Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  iii.  L 

8&ok'-olotli,  *  sack-cloath,  *  sacke- 
Oloth,  s.  [Eng.  sacfc(l),  s.,  and  cloth.]  The 
coarse  cloth  or  stuff  of  which  sacks  are  made  ; 
coarse  hempen  or  flax  cloth  ;  a  coarse  cloth 
or  garment  worn  in  mourning,  distress,  or 
mortification.    (Jonah  iii.  8.) 

""  sack'-dothed,  a.  [Eng.  sackcloth;  -ed.] 
Clad  in  sackcloth,  mourning,  mortilied. 

Saok'-dou-dle,  v.  i.  [Ger.  dudel-sack  =  a  bag- 
pipe ;  diuieln— to  play  on  the  bagpipe.]  To 
play  on  the  bagpipe.     (Scotch.) 

sacked',  *  sakked,  ;>a.  par.  &  a.  [Sack 
(1).  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Placed  or  put  in  a  sack  or  sacks. 

*  2.  Wearing  a  coarse  upper  garment. 
[Sacked-friars.] 

•  Sacked-friars,  *  Sacked-ft:eres, 
•  Sac-friars.   '  Sac-freres,  s.  pi.     Tlie 

English  translation  of  Eccles.  Lat.  saccati, 
scuxi,  or  saccitce,a.  general  term  for  any  monks 
wearing  a  loose  upper  garment  of  coarse  cloth. 

sack'-er  (I),  s.  [Eng.  sack  (2),  v. ;  -«r.]  One 
who  sacks  or  pillages. 

*  sack'-er  (2),  *  sak-er,  s.    [Saker.] 

sack'-ful(l),  *  sack'-fiiU  (1),  s.  [Eng.  sack 
(\),  s.  ;  ■J'uli]    As  much  as  a  sack  wUl  hold. 

"  This  little  sackful  of  bones.  I  thought  to  bequeath 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  interred  in  the  clovater 
within  the  Bouth  side  of  the  garden,  close  to  the  waU." 
—Uowell  :  Letters,  bk.  li.,  let.  29. 

*  sack'-fiil  (2),  *  sack'-full  (2).  a.  [Eng.  sack 
(2),  s. ;  -full.]  Given  to  plundering  or  pillag- 
ing ;  ravaging,  ])illaging.  ' 

"  Now  will  I  aiug  the  sachfull  troopea.  Pelasgian  Argos 
held,"  Chapman:  Uoincr ;  Iliad  ii. 

S&ok'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  sack  (l),  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Coarse  hempen  or  flaxen  fabric,  of  which 
sacks,  bags,  &c.,  are  made. 

'■  Poles  with  lengths  of  coarse  sacking  nailed  to 
tbem."— Field.  Oct  3,  188S, 


2.  The  coarse  cloth  or  canvas  fastened  to  a 
bedstead  for  supporting  the  bed. 

s&ok'-less,  salk-less,  *  sac-les,  *  saoc- 
laes^  *  sak-les,  *  sakke-les,  a.     [a.S. 
siu:lcas,  from  mcu  =  fault,  ullence,  and  U4is  = 
less.]     [Sake.] 
1.  Innocent ;  free  from  fault  or  blame. 

■'Whether  any  body  touclied  thee  or  uo,  I'm  •ore 
Edie's  sacklcss."—St^ott :  Antiqwiry,  ch.  xxv. 

'Z.  Quiet,     peaceable ;     not     quarrelsome ; 

harmless.     (Scotch.) 

3.  Simple,  useless,  silly.    (Scotch.) 

*  sick -less-lj?^,  ■  sak-les-ly,  adv.    [Eng. 

sitcl.lcAs ;    -ly.]     Innocently ;    without   blame 
or  ottcnce. 

''sacque,  s.  [a  form  of  sack  (1).  8.  (q.v.).] 
A  kind  of  loose  gown  or  upjier  garment  worn 
by  ladies  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  introduced  from  France  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  hung  loosely  over  the 
back  and  shoulders. 

sa'-oral,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sao^ttm);  Eng.  adj. 
sutr.  '-al.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to  the  sacrum 
Ol-v.). 

sac'-ra-ment,  s.  [Lat.  sacram^ntnm  =  \.  In 
civil  atfairs,  the  sum  which  plaintitf  and  de- 
fendant in  a  suit  had  to  deposit  as  security 
before  the  trial  was  proceeded  with  ;  hence, 
any  civil  suit.  2.  In  military  affairs  ;  (1)  the 
oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  soldiers  on  their  en- 
listment into  the  Rouian  army ;  ('J)  any 
solemn  obligation.  Fr.  sacreuieiU;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
Sacramento.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  The  military  oath  taken  by  every  Roman 
soldier,  pledging  him  to  obey  his  commander, 
and  not  to  desert  his  standard ;  hence,  an 
oath  or  ceremony  involving  an  obligation. 

"There  cannot  be 
A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  sanction  in. 
HiTe  1  begin  the  sacrament  to  all. " 

Ben  Jonsan  :  Catiline,  L  \. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

•  3.  A  sacred  tokeu  or  pledge ;  the  pfedge 
of  a  covenant. 

"  This  worde  sacratneni  is  ;is  much  to  aay  as  an  holj^ 
signe,  aud  representwth  al  way  some  promise  of  God. 
—  fyndall:  Workes,  p.  H3. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Protestant  Theol. :  Tlie  Church  Catechism 
detines  a  sacrament  as  "an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grac<' 
given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  as 
a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  » 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof."  It  reiognizes 
two  only  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation 
Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  Ar 
tide  XXV.  says  that  they  were  ordained  b> 
Clirist  not  only  to  be  badges  or  tokens  oi 
Christian  men's  profession,  but  also,  or 
rather,  to  be  sure  signs  uf  grace  and  God\> 
good  will  towards  us,  by  wliieh  he  strengthens 
our  faith  in  him.  They  have  a  wholesome 
ellect  or  operation  only  to  those  who  worthily 
receive  them;  unworthy  recipients  purchase 
to  themselves  damnation  [Ct.  1  Cor.  xi.  29. 
The  R.V.  has  "judgement"].  The  Westmin- 
ster Confession  of  Faith  teaches  essentially 
the  same  doctrine.  It  considers  sacraments 
to  be  "holy  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  "(ch.  xxvii.). 

2,  Rovian  Theol.  :  A  visible  sign,  instituted 
by  Christ,  wldch  confers  ex  opere  02>eral> 
sanctifying  grace  on  man.  [Opus  Operatlm.] 
Matter,  form,  and  a  minister  acting  with  the 
intention  of  doing  what  the  Cliurch  does  are 
necessary  to  the  valid  administration  of  a 
sacrament.  Besides  sanctifying  grace,  sacra- 
ments confer  sacramental  grace— that  is,  they 
aid  the  suscipient  in  a  special  manner  to 
attain  the  end  for  which  each  sacrament  wa-^ 
instituted.  (Gury :  Tract,  de  Sac.  in  Genere.) 
The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vii..  can.  1)  detines 
that  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law  were 
instituted  by  Our  Lord,  and  are  neither  mort 
nor  fewer  than  seven  in  number:  Baptism, 
Conlirination,  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme 
Unction,  Holy  Orders,  and  Matrimony.  The 
first  five  are  necessary  for  all  Christians,  the 
last  two  ai-e  necessary  only  for  the  com- 
mnnitv.  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Ord^r 
imprint  a  character  on  their  subject,  and 
cannot  be  repeated  without  sacrilege.  The 
term  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  has  been 
adopted  to  signify  circumcision,  the  paschal 
lamb,  the  ordination  of  priests  and  Levites, 
&c.,  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  St.  Augustine 
(adv.  Julian.,  v.  11)  was  of  opinion  that  some 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
fir  wore,  wol£  work.  wh6.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e:  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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remedy  for  original  siu  must  have  existed 
prior  to  the  institutifii  of  circumcision,  and 
to  tliia  the  name  of  Sacrament  of  Nature  is 
often  given. 

3.  Law:  By  1  Edw.  VX.,  c.  1>  1  Eliz.,  c.  2, 
and  D  &  10  Wm.  III.,  c.  32,  any  one  reviling 
the  sacranient  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  to  be 
pnnished  by  line  and  imprisonment. 

•  sSc'-ra-ment,  v.t.  [Sacrament,  s.]  To 
bind  by"  an  oath. 

■•  Wlieudespemte  men  have  (acromenferf  tliemselvea 
to  deatniy.  God  ca.n  prevent  nuii  delivvT."—Archt>u/iop 
Laud  :    n'or^s,  p.  86. 

0&o-ra-ment'-al.  *  s^c-ra-ment-all,  a. 

&  s.  [Fr.  sacramental,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  sic/a- 
vientalis;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sacramental] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sacrament  or  the 
sacniinents. 

"  Tbt)  laws  which  Instituted  the  S'tcrametitat  Test, 
were  iwwsfd  ivith'Ut  the  smallest  diftlculty."— .tfucau- 
lay  .'  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  Constituting  a  sacrament ;  having  the 
character  of  a  sacrament. 

•  3.  Bound  by  a  sacrament  or  oath. 

"The  tacramenlal  host  of  Ood'a  elect" 

Cowper:  Tatk,  )L  849. 

B.  As  siibstaiitive : 

Roman  Theol.  (In  this  sense  prob.  from 
Eccles.  Lat.  sacramentale  =  a.  ceremony  ac- 
eon)panyiiig  the  administration  of  a  sacra- 
ment) :  A  name  given  to  rites  which  bear 
some  outward  resemblance  to  the  sacmments 
[Sacrament,  H.  2],  but  which  are  not  of 
divine  institution.  They  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  verse: 

"Or&us,  tinctua,  edeus,  confessus,  dana.  benedlceni," 

and  are  :  The  prayers  of  the  Cliurch,  espe- 
cially the  Lords  prayer ;  holy  water,  blessed 
ashes,  palms,  and  candles,  blessed  bread  ;  the 
General  Confession  in  the  Mass  and  the  Office ; 
almsgiving,  and  the  blessing  of  bishops  and 
abbots.  The  prayers,  however,  must  be 
offered  in  a  consecrated  place,  and  the  alms 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

"If  the  incrutneiitalt  are  used  with  pious  disposi- 
tions they  excito  increased  fear  and  love  of  God,  and 
BO,  not  lu  themselves,  but  because  of  these  moveiiients 
of  the  lieart  towards  Ood,  remit  Tenlal  Biua.~— Addis  ^ 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  733. 

•Ac-ra-ment'-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sacra- 
nenta'l;  -/y.J  In  or  after  the  manner  of  a 
sacrament. 

"The  sacrament  of  the  altar  waa  not  Instituted  to 
be  tvceived  of  one  man  for  another  gacramentaU]/." — 
Burnet :  Hecordt,  pt.  li.,  bk,  i..  No,  25. 

sAc-ra-men-tar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  sacra- 
ment) -ariaii.] 
A»  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  sacrament  or  sacraments  ; 
aacra  mental. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Sacramen- 
tarians. 

H.  As  substantive: 
Church  History : 

1.  A  name  given  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
those  German  reformers  and  their  followers 
who  oi)po3ed  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 

Eucharist.  [CONSUBSTANTIATION,  SaCRAMES- 
TARIAN-CONTROVERSV.] 

2.  One  who  takes  a  high  view  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacrament;  a  High  Churchman. 

sacramentarian- controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose 
Id  15-J4  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  in 
whii-b  the  chief  disputants  were  Luther,  who 
maintained  a  real  presence  by  means  of  con- 
substantiation  (q.v.),  and  Zwingli,  dirlstadt, 
and  CEcnhtmpadius,  wlio  maintained  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were  mere  symbols  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood.  This  controversy  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

siio-ra-men-tar'-i-an-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  sac- 

ramciitariati ;  -zsm.]  The  principles,  teach- 
ing, or  practices  of  the  Sacramentarians. 

"  Uis  account  of  the  advnuce  of  sacerdotalism  and 
iacriimentart'ttiitm."^Athiri<Eum,  Sept  9,  1882,  p.  .^as. 

s&c-ra~nienf-a-ry.  sac-ra-ment-a-rie, 

o.  Si's.  [Eng.  'sacrament;  -ary ;  Fr.  sacra- 
mentaire.] 

A^  As  adjective: 

1.  Pert,^iiiing  or  relating  to  a  sacrament  or 
the  sacraments ;  sacramental. 

"  If  M.  Hiiniinge  had  wel  considered  that  whole 
honiile,  happily  he  wonlde  haue  chavged  Cbrysostoiiie 
hiiu  selfe  with  hia  sacmmentarie  quarel." — Jewell : 
Replle  to  Bardinge,  p.  334. 


2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Sacrauieu- 
tariaiis. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Roman  RUual :  A  book  containing  the  rites 
for  Mass,  for  tlio  sacraments  generally,  aud  for 
the  dedication  of  churchca,  the  cgnsecration 
of  nuns,  ifcc.  From  it  have  been  developed 
the  Missal,  the  Pontillcal,  and  the  Ritiuxle 
Romanum. 

•  2.  A  Sacrameatarian.  [Sachamentarian, 
B.  1.] 

'•  That  no  person  he  admitted  or  received  to  any 
cccleaiaatical  iunctioii,  bpuettt.  or  office,  beln(ia«iicr«- 
mentary.  infected  or  def.imed  with  any  uotihle  kind 
of  liereay,  or  other  great  vriiae."— Burnet :  Hecords.  pt. 
ii..  bk.  li..  No.  10. 

*  sao-ra-ment'-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  sacrament ; 
■  ize.]    To  administev  the  sacraments. 

"  Born  to  preach  and  sacranientiu."— Fatter. 

sa-crar'-i-um«  s.  [Lat.,  from  sacer  =  sacred 
•(q.v.).] 

•LA  sort  of  family  chapel  in  Roman 
houses,  devoted  to  some  particular  deity. 

2.  The  adytum  of  a  temple. 

3.  That  part  of  a  church  where  the  altar  or 
coramuuion  table  is  situated. 

*  sa'-orate,  *  s&o'-rate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sacratus, 
pa.  par.  of  socio,  from  sacer  ~  sacred.]  To 
consecrate. 

"  The  marble  of  some  monument  «<ieru(«d  to  learn- 
ing."— Waferhouse  :  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  51.  (16&3.) 

•*  sa-cra'-tlon*  s.  [Lat.  sacratlo,  from  sacra- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  saGro  =  to  consecrat*.]  The 
act  of  consecrating  ;  a  consecration. 

"VfYty  then  abould  it  not  as  well  Irom  this  be 
avoided,  aa  from  the  other  Qud  a  laercUion t"— Pelt- 
ham  :  Retolvet,  p.  36. 

*  sa-ore  (1),  s.    (Sakee.) 

*  sa-cre  (2),  s,  [Fr.]  [Sacred.]  A  sacred 
solemnity,  rite,  or  ceremony. 

■•  For  the  feast  aud  for  the  tacre."  Chauexr :  Dream. 

*  sa'-cre  (ere  as  ker),  v.t.  [Fr.  sacrer,  from 
Lat.  sacTo.\  To  consecrate,  to  hallow ;  to 
dedicate  or  devote  to  some  sacred  service, 
office,  or  use. 

"He  waa  .  .  .  sacryd  cr  enoynted  emperoure  of 
Roma" — Fabyan  :  Ohronycle,  ch.  elv. 

sa'-ered,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of  Mid.  Eng. 
sacre  =  to  consecrate  ;  Fr.  sacre,  pa.  par.  of 
sacrer;  Sp.,  Port.,  &,  Ital.  sacro.] 

1.  Dedicated  or  appropriated  to  religious 
use  ;  consecrated  ;  made  holy  ;  devoted  to  re- 
ligious purposes. 

2.  Set  apart  by  solemn  religious  ceremony ; 
couseci-ated,  dedicated.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"  O'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd  above 
A  tample,  sacred  to  the  Queen  ef  Love." 

Dryden  :  PalaiTwn  4  Arcite,  iL  *59. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion  or  the 
services  of  religion  ;  religious  ;  not  secular, 

"  Study  well  the  sacred  page." 

Dryden :  Rdigio  Laid.  828. 

•  4.  Devoted  or  dedicated  in  a  bad  sense; 
accursed,  baleful,  destructive.     (A  Latinism.) 

5.  Not  to  be  profaned,  violated,  or  made 
common ;  inviolable,  inviolate. 

"  How  hast  thou  yielded  to  tranagreas 
The  strict  fofhiddaucef  how  to  violate 
Tbe«Jcrcd  fruit?"  Milton:  1'.  /..,  ix.  204. 

6.  Entitled  to  the  highest  respect ;  vener- 
able, reveiend. 

"  Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giVn, 
The  two  most  Kacred  names  of  earth  and  heav'n." 
Cowley  :  On  the  Death  qf  Mr.  Crnu-ahatlt. 

•  7.  Used  as  an  epithet  of  royalty. 

"  Justice,  most  tacred  duke,  O  grant  me  Justlcet" 
fihakesp.  :  Oomedy  of  Erron.  v. 

sacred-apes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Semnopithecus  (q.v.). 
sacred-baboon,  s. 

Zool. :  Cynoci'phalus  hanutdryas. 

sacred-bean,  s.    (Nelumbium.] 

Sacred  College,  s.  The  College  of  Cardi- 
nals at  Rome. 

sacred'flg,  ». 

Bat.  :  Ficus  rcligiosa.     [FiCDB.J 
sacred-fire,  s. 

Rdiq. :  Fire  used  as  a  religious  symbol,  and 
kept  continually  burning.     [Fire-worship.] 

Sacred-Heart,  s. 

Roman  Church:  The  physical  heartof  Christ, 
considered,  not  as  mere  flesh,  but  as  united  to 
the  divinity.     It  is  the  object  of  a  special 


de\otiuii,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  contury  by  a  French  nun  of  the 
i)n\v.v  of  the  Visitation,  Sister  Margaret  Mary 
Alacoque(beatiried  in  I«G4).  and  Urst  preaciifd 
in  England  by  Father  de  la  Colombiere,  8. J., 
chaplain  to  Mary  of  Modena,  queen  of  Jame^ 
II.  The  feastof  the  Sacred  Heart  is  celebrated 
i>n  the  Friday  (in  England  on  the  Sunday) 
after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi. 

saored-ibls,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Ibis  religiosa,  worshipped  by  the 
ancifut  Egyjitiims.    (Gic,  de  Nat.  heor,,  i.  30; 

JUI\,  XV.  3.) 

sacred-place,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  {PL) :  [Holy-places}. 

2.  Jmw:  The  place  where  a  pi-rscn  is  bui'ied. 

sacred  -  standard,  s.     The  Lub:truiu 
('l-v.). 
sacred- war,  s. 

Hist.  itc. :  A  war  about  sacred  places  or 
abnut  religion.  Four  sacred  wars  were  waged 
in  Greece  (b.c.  695-338)  chiefly  for  the  defenw 
(if  the  tcini^rie  of  Delphi  and  the  sacred  terri- 
tory surrounding  it.  A  Muhammadan  war  for 
the  faith  is  called  a  Jihad  (q.v.).  The  Crusades 
and  the  wars  of  the  Reformation  were  sacreil 
wars.  The  quarrel  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
war  was  at  Hrst  a  dispute  between  Russia 
and  France  about  sacred  spots  at  Jerusalem. 
When  Russia  fights,  she  uniformly  gives  out 
that  it  is  a  holy  war;  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  (Nov.  30. 
1S63),  it  was  olRcially  or  semi-olficially  inti- 
mated that  "the  most  pious  Czar  thanks  the 
Lord  of  Lords  for  the  success  of  the  victori- 
pus  Russian  arms  which  triumphed  in  the 
sacred  combat  for  the  orthodox  faith." 

Sa'-cred-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  sacred  ;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  sacred  manner  ;  with  due  reverence; 
religiously. 

"  Her  high  viceregent,  lacredt yador'i\.' 

Pomfret :  Death  of  i^ueen  Marg. 

2.  Inviolably  ;  with  strict  observance. 

"  One  Instance  of  sobriety  of  mind,  which  ought  to 
be  sacredly  regarded  by  the  young."— S«c*er .  Sermam, 
vol.  ii.,8er.  4. 

sa'-ored-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sacred;  -iiess.) 

1.  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  sacred  ; 
consecrated  or  appropriated  to  religion  or 
religious  uses  ;  sanctity,  holiness. 

"  In  the  sanctuary  the  cloud,  and  the  oracular  au- 
Bwers  were  prerogatives  peculiar  to  tiie  $acredneu  at 
the  place  'South. 

2,  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  sacred  or 
innolable ;  inviolableness. 

"  An  appeal  to  the  *acrcdnf«  of  treaties.'— i)ai/y 
Sews,  Sept.  23,  1885. 

*  sa-crif -io,  '  sa-crif -ic-al,  a.    [Lat. 

sacrificus,  sacrijicalis.]  [Sacrifice,  s.]  Em- 
ployed in  sacritice. 

*  sa*crif'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sacrifice ;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  oflered  in  sacritice. 

■'  Whatsoever  was  tacrificable.  and  Justly  subject  to 
lawful  iuimulatiou."— Browne ,-  Vulgar  Krroars,  bit.  v., 
ch.  xiv. 

*  sa-crif -Ic-ant,  s.  [Lat.  sacrifi^ans,  pr. 
par.  of  sacri]ico  —  io  .sacrifice  (q.v.).]  One 
who  offers  a  sacrifice. 

"  To  gratify  the  aacrificanta  with  the'rdeetruotlOQ  ot 
any  person.""— ^aHiKW^l;  iletaniorphoses,  p.  lOi 

*  sic-ri-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sacrificatio.\  A 
saciificing,  a  sacrihee. 

'  sic'-ri-fi-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat,,  from  .<acrifi- 
ruf.u-s,  pa.  par.  of  sacriTioo  =  to  sacrifice  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  sacrijicateur.]  One  who  offers  a  sacritice  ; 
a  sacri fleer. 

'■  The  incrificator,  which  the  picture  makes  to  be 
J 6\ihth ah."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours.  bit.  v..  ch.  xiv. 

"  saC-ri-f  i-ca^tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  sacrificutor; 

-y.]    <>ft'pring  sacrifice. 

s2ic'-ri-fi9e,  *  sac-rl-fise,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pr. 
sacrijicr ;  Lat.  sacrifice ;  Sp.  A:  Poit.  sacrificar; 
Ital.  sacrificare,  sagrificare.]    [Sacrifice  $.] 

A*  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  make  an  offering  or  sacrifice  of; 
to  present,  devote,  or  otter  by  way  of  expia- 
tion or  proj'itiation,  or  as  a  ti^tken  of  thanks- 
^vinp  or  acknowledgment  to  some  deity  or 
divinity  ;  to  immolate ;  to  present  to  'iod  as 
an  atonement  for  sin,  to  procure  favour,  or  to 
express  gratitude. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  up  or  surrender  in  favour  of  a 


b^  b^ ;  pout,  J4^1 ;  cat,  9ell«  choma,  fhin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  i; 
-olan,  -tian  =:  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun*   -cious,  -tlons,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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liigher  or  more  inii'ciative  duty  or  cliiiiii ;  to 
destroy,  give  up,  or  sutler  to  be  lost  loi'  the 
sake  of  obtaiuiug  soiuetliing. 

••Tis  a  ami  couteiui<l»tiun.  ihat  we  should  atK-rific^ 
the  pe;ic«  vt  the  cliurub  tu  a  little  curloalty."— Zlccuj/ 

2.  To  devote,  with  loss,  hurt,  or  suffering. 

"Ere  my  yoUDg  mind  waa  tacriJiriKl  to  bookii" 

liyron;  t.iJ*Mo  lu  Auifutta. 

3.  To  destroy,  to  kill. 

4.  To  sell  or  disi-ose  of  at  a  value  uuder 
cost  price. 

"  To  tacrifipt  \\\s  ovitcomea  of  wether  Inmba  aud 
draft  ewea  lieluw  wliat  lu-  cmict-ives  to  be  their  true 
i::\[\i>i.'—Oaay  Tetegniph.  Sejit.  28,  1885. 

B.  hUratis.  :  To  ofter  up  a  sarriflce  or  sacri- 
fices ;  tomakeoff'-rin^'stoGod,  ortoa  divinity 
or  deity,  by  tlie  slaut,'liter  and  burning  uf 
victims,  or  of  some  part  of  them,  on  an  altar. 

"The  Lacedteiiii'iiiana  h/vd  a  pecalla.r  custom  of  ntc- 
rifUi'ig  to  the  VLusks." —Potter :  AntiquUiet  of  Qreece. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  Ix. 

S&O'-ri-f  196,  *  Sac-ri-flse,  s.     [Fr.  sacrifice, 
from  Lat.  s^acrificium,  from  s((fer  =  sacred,  and 
Jacio  -=■  to  make  ;  Sp.  <St  Port,  sacrijicio  ;  iLal. 
wicfi^cto,  sacrifizio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Laiig^tagt: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  ottering  of  anything  to  God  or  to  a 
dwity  or  divinity.    {Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,283.) 

(2)  Tliat  wliich  is  sacrificed,  ottered,  or  con- 
secrated tn  God  or  to  a  deity  or  divinity ;  an 
imni'ilated  victim,  or  an  ottering;  of  any  kind, 
laid  upon  an  altar  or  otherwise  religiously 
presented  by  way  ot  thanksgiving,  atonement, 
or  conciliation. 

"  The  Boothsayers  Inspected  all  the  iaerifir»i,  to 
pTesaL:»  the  successof  thts  battle." — Potter  :  Antiquities 
(^  iirtece,  Lk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  destruction,  surrender,  or  abandnn- 
Dient  of  anything  fur  something  else ;  a  Inss 
incurred  for  tlie  sake  of  sometliing  else;  the 
devotion  or  giving  up  of  some  desirable  object 
in  belialf  of  a  higher  object,  or  to  a  higher  oi 
more  imperative  claim  or  duty. 

■*  I  have  made  that  sacrifice  of  my  veracity  to  the 
I»w3of  i-ohteuefla"— /li«W,  Sept.  4.  ISM. 

(2)  Tliat  which  is  so  devoted,  surrendered, 
or  abandoned. 

(3)  The  selling  or  disposing  of  goods  at  a 
value  under  cost  price  :  as,  To  sell  one's  stock 
fit  a  sacrifice. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Coinpar.  Relig. :  Sacrifices  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  all  early  forms  of  religion. 
Tylnr  {Prim.  Cvlt.,  ch.  xviii.)  traces  three 
stages  ill  thedeveliipment  of  the  rite.  (1)  The 
gift  theory,  in  which  the  deily  takes  and 
values  the  ofl'eiing  for  himself;  (2)  tlie 
lioraage-tlieory,  in  which  the  submission  or 
gratitude  of  the  offerer  is  expressetl  by  a  gift ; 
and  (S)  the  abnegation  theory,  in  which  the 
worshipper  deprives  himself  of  something 
prized.  With  regnrd  to  their  nature,  sacri- 
fices are  divided  into  (1)  Bloorly  [(a)  human; 
ih)  of  the  lower  animals],  and  (2)  Unblondy. 
The  terrible  casti>m  of  olf.Ting  human  sacri- 
lices  was  very  widely  spread  [See  extracts]. 
It  was  known  among  the  Greeks  {Fl.  iv.  35, 
xviii.  336,  xxi.  28  ;  Eurip.,  Iphig.)  and  the 
Romans  (Dio  Cas.,  Hist.  Rom.,  xliii.  24);  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scnptnre  (cf.  Gen. 
xxii.  1-4,  Judges  xi.  29-40,  2  Kings  iii.  27, 
xvii.  31,  xxi.  6,  xxiii.  10,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3, 
xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  5,  6,  Ezek.  xvi. 
21,  XX.  31,  Mic.  vi.  7.  See  alsn  Kalisch  :  levit.^ 
pt.  i.,  pp.  3Sl  sqq).  Stanley  (Jewish  Churchy 
i.  40)  says  ; 

*'  Ou  the  altars  of  Moab,  and  o(  Phoenicia,  and  of 
the  lilHtaut  (JuD'taint^  liettlenieiita  in  Carthaye  aod  in 
Spniu,  n:\y  eveu,  at  tliueii,  within  tlie  cuutiiics  of  the 
Choaen  fenple  itself,  in  the  wild  vow  of  Jepbthah.  in 
the  aacr^fice  «t  .Sauls  scds  at  Oibeah.  in  the  d.-tik 
sacriflcet  of  Hinnotn.  under  the  very  walla  i.f  Jcru- 
■aleui — this  almost  irrepressible  tendency  of  the  burn- 
ing zeal  of  a  primitive  race  found  ita  terrible  expres- 
sion." 

As  civilization  advanced,  human  victims  were 
replaced  by  symbols  (Oi-iti;  Fa.41,  v.  666-i>00), 
or  oxen  or  sheep  were  offered  in  their  stead. 
Unbl'iody  sai-rifices  consisted  of  libations, 
incense,  JVuit.  and  cakes  (often  in  the  form  of, 
and  as  substitutes  for,  real  animals).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  though  the  first  sacrittce 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  iv.  3) 
bfli-nged  to  this  category,  the  first  sacrifice 
accepted  (Gen.  iv.  4)  was  a  bloody  one, 

"  The  cnstoin  of  sacriflcing  human  life  to  the  poda 
nroae  nnduuhtedly  fr-uu  tlie  beliet  which  under 
different  formti  \VKa  manlfeat<;d  itself  at  all  titiicsand 
la  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  tnrriJUe  aud  the 
dearer  to  it*  poeseaaor,  thu  more  pleasing  it  would  be 
to  the  godfl."— Smith  ;  Diet.  Antiq.,  p.  99B. 


2.  Old  Test. :  Ssicriflces  were  of  two  kinds, 
bloody  und  unbloody.  Those  designed  to 
atone  for  sin  were  of  the  former  kind  (Lev.  i.- 
vii.  ;  cf.  Hell.  ix.  22).  The  idea  of  sacrifice 
first  appears  in  Gen.  Iv.  3-5,  and  viil.  20,  but 
the  En;^lish  word  sacrifice  does  not  occur  in 
the  A.V.  till  xxxi.  54.  The  i-asclial  lamb  is 
called  a  saciifice  (Exod.  xxxiv.  26  ;  Dent.  xvi. 
2).  Even  from  pairiarclial  times  sacrifices 
were  limited  to  clean  beasts  and  birds,  and 
were  offered  on  an  altar  (Gen.  viii.  20).  Many 
of  these  sacrifices  were  made  by  fit  »• .  [Burnt- 
OFFERiNO.]  A  certain  portion  of  the  slain 
animal  was  reserved  for  the  I'riest  (Deut. 
xviii.  3).  Under  the  law  there  were  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  (1  Kings  xviii.  2Si ; 
Ezra  ix.  4,  5  ;  Dan.  viii.  U,  12,  13  ;  xii.  11), 
besides  weekly  sacrifices  on  the  Sabbath, 
sacritices  at  new  moons,  annual  ones,  &c. 
Not  merely  were  there  stated  sacrifices  for 
the  people  at  large,  arrangements  were  at 
times  made  that  private  fanjiiies  also  should 
possess  the  boon  (1  Sam.  xx.  6,  20).  Under 
the  Monarchy  sacrifices  were  confined  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  vii.  12). 
Thanksgiving  was  called  a  sacrifice  (Lev.  vii. 
iL',  13  ;  P.-*almc\ii.  22;  cxvi.  17;  Jonah  ii.  9),  so 
was  praise  (Jer.  xxxiii.  11).  Ultimately  sacrifice, 
ha^■illg  hardened  into  a  ceremonj  with  little 
inttneuceon  moral  conduct,  is  itself  disparaged 
(Psalm  xl.  6;  Hnsea  vi.  6).  and  i>reference  is 
accorded  to  obedience  (I  Sam.  xv.  22)  justice 
or  righteousness  (Prov.  xxi.  3)  and  mercy 
(Hosea  vi.  6). 

3.  New  Test. :  Abel's  offering  is  now  called  a 
sa«  rifice,  and  its  excellence  is  made  to  arise 
from  the  feilh  with  which  it  was  ortered(Heb. 
xi.  4).  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  sacri- 
fices under  the  law  is  adduced  as  evidence  of 
their  failure  to  remove  sin  (Heb.  vii.  27  ;  x.  1- 
9).  Jesus  is  at  once  the  sacrificing  high  priest 
(IJeb  vii.  12)  and  the  victim  sacrificed  (ix.  26). 
To  love  the  Lord  is  declared  by  Jesus  to  be 
more  than  all  sacrifice  (Mark  xii.  33),  and 
thanksgiving  and  praise(Heb.xiii.  15)  are  again 
ranked  as  sacrific^es. 

4.  Thtol. :  The  evangelical  doctrine  is  that 
the  sacritices  of  the  older  economy  were  types 
and  shadows  of  the  atoning  sacnfice  made  by 
Christ.  For  instance  the  lamb  offered  by 
Abel  typified  the  Lamb  of  God  (John  i.  29), 
the  devotion  of  the  lamb  ti  dt-atli  implied  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  Abel  that  he  was 
sinful,  and  deserved  to  die,  coupled  with  a 
hope  that  the  substitution  of  the  innocent 
lamb  for  the  guilty  offerer  would  be  permitted. 
It  is  held  that  when  Jesus  died  his  sacrifice 
once  for  all  satisfied  Divine  justice,  and  no 
other  WHS  requisite,  or  would,  if  ottered,  be 
accepted  (Heb.  ix.  12,  25-28,  x.  10,  12,  14). 

sa-c'-ri-fi9-er.  s.     [Eng.  sacrific^e),  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  sacrifices. 

"  MetelluB  the  high  priest  and  chief  aatrriflcar  at 
Rome,"—/'.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xL,  ch.  xxv. 

S&C-ri-f  i^'-lal  (9  as  sll).  a.   [Lat.  sacrificialis, 

from  sacri^'ctum  =  sacrifice  (q.v,).]  Peitaiu- 
ing  to  or  connected  with  saL-rittce  ;  perfonuing 
sacrifice  ;  consisting  in  sacrifice. 

"  When  we  come  to  cnnBlder  the  Eucliarirt  tn  Ita 
tacrificial  v\ey/."—Watm-lan<i  :  tF^rfet,  TiL  41. 

saciiflolal-monnd,  &  , 

Anthrcrp.  :  (See  extract). 

"  The  name  of  Bocrificiitl-moiiiidt  has  been  conferred 
ODactaas  of  iiioDumenta  j^ieculiar  to  tlie  New  World. 
.  .  .  The  uiiMit  noticeable  characttriatica  of  the  *<icri- 
firial-moumU  a.te:  their  almost  invariable  occurreuce 
within  enclosures ;  their  regular  construction  in 
uniform  I«j'er3  of  gravel,  e.irth.  and  BJHid.  disi'oaed 
alternately  in  strata  ci-nforniaM©  to  the  shape  of  the 
mound:  and  their  covering  a  symmetrical  liearth  or 
altar  of  burnt  clay  or  atone,  on  which  are  depclteil 
numerous  relics,  m  all  in^tAUces  exhibiting  traces, 
more  or  less  abundant,  of  their  havt^'g  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,"— />.  Wiium:  Prehistoric  J/u/i. 
L  S9a. 

sa,c'-rJ-le^e»  *  sS.c'-ri-ledge,  *  sac-rl- 

legge,  s.  [Fr.  sacrilefje,  from  Lat.  sacrilegiiim 
=  the  robbing  of  a  temple,  the  stealing  of 
sacred  things,  fiom  sacriU'/jus  =^  &  sacrilegions 
person,  one  who  steals  from  a  temple:  sacer 
—  sacred,  and  lego  =  to  gather,  to  steal ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  sacrilegio.] 

1.  The  violation  or  profanation  of  sacred 
things. 

'■  ii'icrifege  is  the  diversioD  of  holy  and  ecclesfastlck 
things  to  prophane  and  secular  mk,"  •— Spelman : 
Engltih  WortU    (Prel.) 

2.  Specifically : 

(1)  The  alienation  to  laymen  or  to  common 
purposes  of  what  has  been  dedicated,  appro- 
priated, or  consecrated  to  religious  persons  or 
purposes. 


(2)  The  breaking  and  entering  a  church,  or 
other  place  of  Worship,  and  committing  felony 
thei-ein.  It  was  formerly  a  capital  oUence,  but 
is  now  punished  as  burglary  (24  &  25  Vict., 
c.  yG). 

•eac-ri-leg-er,  s.  [Eng.  sacrileg{e);  -er." 
A  sacrilegious  person. 

"A  wedlocke  breaker,  a  public  murtherer,  and  I 
aucrUeger.'—Holiusiud:  Bitt-  i^catlund  (nu.  l&asi. 

Sac-H-le'-gious,  a.     [Lat.  scLcrilegus.] 

1.  Guilty  of  sacrilege  ;  violating  or  profan- 
ing sacred  things. 

"  But  tacrilegioui  thou,  bast  all  great  works  defac'd." 
Orayton  :  Poly-Oibion.  ■.  fil. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  involving  sacrilege; 
profane,  impious. 

"  May  hiite  pursue  his  lacrilegioiu  lust ! " 

Byron:  Curse  of  Atiuerva. 

82tc-ri-le'-glOU9-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sacrile- 
gious; 'ly.]  In  a  sacrilegious  manner;  with 
sacrilege ;  profanely,  impiously. 

"However.  Pysche  falls  tnt>  the  snare  her  alBt«n 
had  laid  for  htitr,  ami  against  the  expre8B  iuiuuctlon  of 
the  G.Hi,  tacritef/ioiinry  attempts  thfa  forbidden  sight." 
—  Warburion:  Divine  Legation, 

83.C-ri-lc'-gl0US-nesS,  «.  [Eng.  sacriU- 
gious ;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
sacrilegious ;  profanity,  impiety. 

*  s3.C'-rI-le-gist,  s.      [Kng.    sacrilcg(e):  -faf.J 

A  sacrilegious  person ;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
sacrilege. 

"The  hand  of  God  is  atlU  upon  the  iwaterity  ot 
Antiuchus  Eplpbanes,  the  aacrUegitt."  —  Spelman  : 
BigL  of  Sacrilege.  S  (■ 

*  fiS-c'-ri-leg-y,  •  sac-ri-leg-le,  ».    [Lat, 

sacrilegium.]    Sacrilege. 

"  Tliou  that  wlatist  mawmetls,  dolst  sacrilegie," — 
Wycitffe :  liormtyiietM. 

*  sa'-cring,   *  sao-ryng,  pr.   par.   ft  %. 

[Sacre,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Ass^tiist.:  The  act  of  consecrating;  con- 
secration. 

"  The  Macring  of  the  kln^s  of  France  Is  the  sign  of 
their  sovereign  priesthood  as  well  aa  kingdom."— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

sacrlng-'bell,  s.    A  sanctus-bell  (q.v.)^ 

•sa'-crist,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sacnsta,  from  La^ 
sacer  =  sacred  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  sacristan  (q.v.). 

"  A  tacrist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in  th» 
church  of  eoniinon  riBht,  but  only  by  custom,"— 
Ayl-ff^:  Parergon. 

2.  A  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy 
out  music  for  the  use  of  the  choir,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  books. 

Sfic'-ris-tan,  s.  [Fr.  sacristain,  from  Low 
Lat.  sacrista;  Sp.  sacrisfnii.]  An  officer  of 
a  cliuich  who  has  charge  of  the  sacristy  and 
all  its  contents.  Now  corrupted  into  Sexton 
(q.v.). 

'*  And  let  the  drowsy  attcriifan 
Still  count  as  elowly  as  he  can." 

CoUridge:  C^rittabA 

S&C'-rla-tS^.  S&O'-rist-ry,  s.  [Fr.  sacristies 
from  Low  I^t.  sacristia.]  The  apartment  in 
an  ertlesiastiCiil  ediHce,  in  which  the  vest- 
ments, books,  and  sacred  vessels  are  pre- 
served. 

"Seemed  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 
Deep  iacristy  and  altar's  pale." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrel.  vi.  24. 

sa-ord-,  jyref.  [Sacrum.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  sacrum. 

sacro-coccygcan,  o. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  os  coccygia 
and  to  the  sacrum  There  is  a  sacro-cuccygean 
articulation. 

sacro-iliac,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ilinm  and  to 
the  sacrum.  There  is  a  sacro-Uiac  articulation. 

sacro-sciatiCt  a. 

Ayuit.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hip  and  to 
the  sacrum.  There  are  sarro'Sciatic  foramina, 
ligaments,  and  notches. 

sacro-Tertebral,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vertebra  vd 
the  sacrum.  There  is  a  sacro-vertebral  aiticu- 
lation. 

*  sic'-ro-s&nct,  a.     [Lat.  sacrosanctus,  from 

sdcrr  =  sacred,  and  sa^ictus  =  holy.]     Sacred 
aud  inviolable. 

"  The  Roman  chnrch  .  .  .  makes  itself  bo  focrrurtiic* 
and    iniallibla"— J/ore.-    AfUidote  against    IdoicUry, 

ch.  iii. 


fete,  fiit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^IX  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camet  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wftli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ».  cb  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


sacrum— saddle 
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Ba'-orum*  s.  [Lat.  (os)  sa<:rHm  =  the  sai-red 
(buuej,  becjiuse  it  was  turuitrly  otleicU  in 
Bacritlce9.J    [Luz.] 

Anat. :  Five  vertebr*  rapidly  diminishing 
in  size  from  above  downwauls,  and  united 
into  one  mass.  With  the  exieption  oC  the 
coccyx,  it  constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the 
coluniu.  It  unites  with  the  ilia  (liauuch  bones) 
to  form  the  pelvis. 

B&d,  *  sadde.  a.  [A.8.  5a!d  =  sated,  satiated  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  snd  =  sated  ;  Icel.  su(i<ir, 
sadhT ;  Goth,  saths;  Ger.  5a«  =  satiated,  lull  ; 
Lat.  safur  =s.ited,  deep-coloured,  sat,  siitis  — 
enough;  WeUh  AU(i=tirm,  steady,  discreet, 
is  probably  borrowed  from  filid.  Euglish.J 
•1.  Sated,  satiated,  tired. 

"  Sad  of  luiue  londe."  Layamon,  80,880. 

•2.  Steadfast,  firm;  not  to  be  moved. 

"  Jt  wasf-juutUilonaiadetoon."— n'^cft/f«;  Luk«Yi. 

•3.  Firm  of  purpose  or  mind. 
*4,  Strong. 

"  But  we  taddere\firmior6*\  men  oweu  to  BUBteyne 
the  (ebleiiessea  of  sike  men,  II  uot  i>l»se  to  uflaiU." — 
h'j/cliffe :  ii^muyiies  xv, 

•5,  Heavy,  weighty,  ponderous. 

"HlB  liond,  more  tijd  thaii  1udi[)  of  lefid." 

SperutiT:  f.  y.,  II.  viil.  80. 

6.  Heavy,  close.  (Applied  to  bread,  when 
the  dough  has  not  risen  properly.) 

7.  Heavy,  close,  compaet,  cohesive.  (Said 
of  soil.) 

"  Cbitlky  l/inda  &re  naturally  cold  and  aad,  and 
tberefoierequirtt  warm  applications  and  li); lit  cuuipuHt." 
^Jlortimer  :  Uutbandry. 

*S.  Grave,  weighty,  serious. 

"Whiche  treaty  was  wyaely  handled  hy  tadde  and 
discrete  cyiiiisaylo  of  uuthe  parties. "  —  Bcrners : 
Froistart;  Crouycic,  vol.  L,  cb.  ccixxviil. 

*  9.  Sedate,  serious,  grave ;  not  gay,  light, 
or  volatile. 

"  She  Is  never  tad  but  when  she  aleepa." 

Hhukeat/.  :  Much  A. to,  IL  1. 

10.  Sorrowful,  melancholy,  mournful,  down- 
cast, grieving,  gloomy,  dejected. 

"  Agtuust  bis  own  tad  breast  to  lift  the  hand." 
T?i<»7Uon  :  Summ,rr.  1,079, 

11.  Exhibiting  tho  external  appearance  of 
grief;  downciist,  gloomy. 

12.  Cliaracterized  by  sadness. 

"  The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  tad," 

Hcott :  Mitimion,  IIL  9.  '^ 

13.  Causing  sadness  or  giief ;  afflicted, 
Iftnieiitiible  :  as,  a  siul  accident. 

li.  Bad,  vexations,  naughty,  wicked,  tire- 
BOnie  :  as,  He  is  a  sad  fellow. 
15.  Dark -coloured. 

"  Of  a  sadder  hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice  glaaa" 
—Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

Bad -calces,  s.  pi.  Unleavened  cakes. 
{Amer.) 

*  sad-eyed,  *  sad-faced,  a.  Having  a 
sad  or  grave  countenance. 

*  sad-bearted,  a.    Sorrowful,  sad. 

sad-iron,  s.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face, 
Used  for  smoothing  clothes  ;  a  flat-iron. 

sad-tree.  s. 

Bot. :   Nyctanthes  Arhor  tristis.     [Nyctan- 

THliS.] 

•  sad,  v.t.    [Sad,  a.]    To  make  sad ;  to  sadden. 

Sa'-dal-me-lik,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  =  the 
king's  lucky  star.] 

Astron. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation 
Aquarius  (q.v.).     Called  also  a  Aquarii. 

Bad'-da,  sd.d'-dah,  s.  [Pers.  sad-dar  ■=  \Aiq 
hundred  gates  or  ways:  sad  (Sansc.  cata)  = 
a  hundred,  and  dar  =  door,  way.] 

1.  (0/  tht  form  sadda) :  A  work  in  the  Per- 
Bian  language,  constituting  a  summary  of  the 
Zend-Avesta. 

2.  (0/  the  form,  saddah) :  An  old  Parses  fes- 
tival. 

B&d'-den,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  ge.sadiajiz:=.  ia  fill; 
sadiaii— to  feel  weary  or  sad,] 
A.  Transitivt : 

Ordinary  Language : 
).  To  make  sad,  gloomy,  or  sorrowful;  to 
fneve. 

"  Ule  name  could  ladden,  and  his  acts  sun'rise. 
iJut  they  that  fear  d  blni  dan^  not  to  dt-apiee." 
Byron  :  Cortair,  1.  11. 

2,  To  make  hea\'y,  close,  or  compact. 

"  Marl  is  binding,  and  laddering  of  land  is  the  great 
ppej'jdii.'©  it  doth  to  clay  lauds."— J/ordmer.'  But- 
oandry. 

•  3.  To  make  dark- colon  red. 


U.  Dyeing  £  Calico-print.  :  To  apply  mor- 
danta  to,  so  as  to  tone  down  the  coIouvh 
employed,  or  cause  them  to  ^>roduce  dulhr 
shades  tlian  those  they  ordinaiily  impart. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  sad,  melam-holy. 
or  downcast.    (Tennyscn  :  J^iiucli  Arden^  260.) 

s&d'-der,  s.    [Sacda.] 

s&d'-der,  comp.  of  a.    [Sad,  a.] 

s^d'-dle,  *  sad-el,  "sadelle,  s.  [A.S. 
sadol;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zade.l;  Icel.  sodUall;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  sadei ;  O.  H.  Ger.  satid ;  Ger  mttd  ; 
Russ.  stedlo  ;  Lat.  sella.  From  the  same  i-oot 
as  scat,  sit,  &.C.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langxiagt  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  seat  or  jmd  to  be  placed  on  the 
back  of  an  animal  to  support  the  rider  or  tho 
load.  Besides  the  ordinary  kinds,  the  man's 
saddle  and  the  side-saddle  f'»r  women,  there 
are  cart,  gig,  pack,  ambulance,  camel,  and 
ox  saddles. 

"  He  emiiloyed  himself  In  providing  horses,  taddles, 
and  woapons  for  his  youii^-er  and  luore  active 
accouiphcca," — Macaulay  :  Biit.  Kng,,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  resembling  a  saddle; 
speeif.,  a  rise  and  tall  on  the  ridge  of  a  !iiU. 

"  It  ia  a  pretty  high  island,  and  very  remarkable, 
by  reasuu  of  two  taddU-t,  or  riBliiga  and  lallingti  ou  tho 
io'p,"—Dampier :   Voyages  (an.  16»6). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bridge-build. :  A  block  on  the  summit  of 
a  pier  over  which  suspension  cables  pass,  or 
to  which  they  are  attached 

2.  Build. :  A  thin  board  placed  on  the  floor 
in  the  opening  of  a  doorway,  the  width  of  the 
jambs. 

3.  Mach. :  A  block  with  a  hollowing  top  to 
sustain  a  round  object,  as  a  rod  upon  a  bench 
or  bed. 

■I.  Nav^. :  A  jnece  or  block  hollowed  out  to 
fit  another  portion,  which  is  seated  thereon,  as 

(1)  The  block  on  a  yard-arm  which  receives 
the  studding-sail  boom. 

(2)  The  block  on  the  uj)per  side  of  the 
bowsprit  to  receive  the  heel  of  the  jib-boom. 

5.  Ordn.:  A  support  on  which  a  gun  is 
placed  for  bouching. 

6.  Raihvay : 

(1)  The  bearing  or  brass  resting  on  the 
journal  in  the  axle-box. 

(2)  A  chair  or  seat  for  a  rail. 

%  (I)  Saddle  of  mutton,  venison,  dc.  :  Two 
loins  of  mutton,  &c.,  cut  together. 

(2)  To  put  the  saddle  on  tlie  right  (or  wrong) 
horse:  To  impute  blame  to  the  right  {or 
wrong)  person. 

saddle-back,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  hill  or  Its  summit 
when  somewhat  saddle-shaped, 

2.  A  name  given  by  fishermen  to  a  bastard 
kind  of  oysters,  unfit  for  food. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build. :  A  coping  with  a  double  slope  to 
shed  rain. 

2.  Geol.  :  A  familiar  name  for  an  anticlinal. 

3.  Zoal. :  The  Harp-seal  (q.v.). 

•*  Eiiik  B.iva  s  fuU-grown  taddle-ba^  weighs  about 
awlbs. "— C'usic«'«  A'lU.  IliU..  a  23S. 

Saddle-back  seal : 

Zool. :  Tlie  Harp-seal  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Saddle-back. 

saddle -backed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  a  low  back,  and  an 
elevated  neck  and  head.     (Said  of  horses.) 

"  Hiirses.  ta^dJe-bat^ki-d.  have  their  backs  low,  and  a 
raiaL-d  head  and  neck.  "—FiirricT-'t  lUctionary. 

2.  Build.:  Applied  to  a  coping  with  a  double 
slope  to  shed  rain. 

saddle-bags,  $.  pi. 

Saddlery:  A  pair  of  bags  connected  by  a 
leather  seat,  laid  over  or  behind  the  saddle. 

saddle-bar,  s. 

1.  Carp. :  An  iron  bar  crossing  a  window- 
frame,  and  serving  as  a  stay  for  the  fretwork 
or  glass  secured  in  leaden  caines  or  bars. 

2.  Saddlery :  The  side-bar,  side-plate,  or 
Bj)ring-bar  of  a  saddle-tree,  one  on  each  side 
connecting  the  pommel  and  cantle. 

saddle-bow.  s. 

Saddlery:  The  pommel  (q.v.). 

"  Wrapt  round  some  burthen  nt  his  laddle-bow." 
liyroti:  lam.  11.24. 


saddle -clotb,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  houtiiug,  a  shabnick. 

'  saddle-fast,  a.  Seiit.d  Ilrndy  In  the 
saddle.     (Scott:  Lay  o/ Last  Minstrel,  hi.  (i.) 

saddle-gall,  s.  a  sore  upon  a  horse's 
back  caused  hy  the  saddle. 

saddle-girth,  a. 

Saddlery:  A  band  of  leather  or  webbing 
attached  on  one  side  of  the  sadille,  and, 
passing  under  the  horse's  belly,  secured  to 
the  other  bide  by  a  butklo  and  strap,  serving 
to  keep  the  saddle  in  place. 

"  And.  hiinttiug  In  the  bMtdlong  away. 
The  (aithlesa  tuddlc-girllu  fe'ftve  wny,"* 

licott :  J{ok€<bi/.  vL  Sa. 

t  saddle-graft,  v.t.  To  graft  by  tho 
method  known  as  saddle -graftiug  (q.v.). 

saddle-grafting,  5. 

Hort.  :  A  method  of  ingrafting  by  forming 
the  stock  like  a  wedi;e,  and  fitting  the  end  of 
the  scion  over  it,  like  a  saddle;  the  reverse 
of  cleft-grafting  (q.v.). 

*  saddle-hill,  5.    A  saddleback. 

"A  remarkable  iu<f<«fl-A*/^"— foot  .■  nrtC  Topagt, 
bk,  U..  ch.  vii. 

saddle-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  or  kept 
for  riding  with  a  saddle. 

saddle-joint,  s.  A  form  of  joint  for 
slieet-metal,  in  connecting  adjacent  boiliug- 
p;ins  or  adjoining  stiips  in  ixioting.  (>ne 
portion  overlajts  and  straddles  tlie  vertical 
edge  of  the  next. 

saddle-like,  a.  tSaddle -shaped,  saddle- 
backed. 

■■  On  each  side  of  this  break  the  land  U  quite  low ; 
beyund  the  ov»-'i>liig    rittea  a   remarkable    taddUi-llk4 

\ti\l"—CMk:  ThirU  Voyaje.  bk.  il.,  ch,  vil. 

saddle-maker,  s.    A  saddler  (q.v.). 
saddle-nail,  i. 

Saddlery :  A  short  nail  having  a  large, 
emooth  head,  used  iu  making  saddles. 

*  saddle-nosed,  a.    Broad-  or  flat-nosed. 

"  Flat-hemled  and  saddie- nosed." — JarviM!  /Wi 
^Ixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  ili.,  ch.  li. 

saddle-quern,  s. 

ArcJueol. :  A  contrivance  for  grinding  or 
crushing  corn.  It  consisted  of  a  beil-.stone, 
slightly  concave  on  its  upper  surface,  and  a 
stone  rolling-pin  or  nmller,  which  was  used 
with  a  peculiar  rocking  and  grinding  motion. 

"  Saddle-quentt  of  the  aanio  charact*!  occur  also  iD 
France."— /.'Era>t«.   Ancient  atone  impl^maiU,  p.  326. 

saddle-rail.  5. 

Eail.-eng. :  A  rail  which  has  flanges  strad- 
dling a  longitudinal  and  continuous  sleeper. 

saddle-reed,  s. 

Saddlery :  Small  reeds  used  in  the  place  of 
cord  to  form  the  edges  of  gig-saddle  sides. 

saddle-roof,  3. 

Build. :  A  double-gabled  roof. 
saddle-rug,  s.  -A  cloth  under  a  saddle. 
saddle- shaped,  a. 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  the  shape  of  a  saddle. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bat.:  Oblong,  with  the  sides  hanging 
down  like  the  laps  of  a  saddle,  ns  the  labeiium 
of  Cattleya  Loddi^esii. 

2.  Geol.  :  Bent  on  each  side  of  a  mountain 
or  ridge  without  being  broken. 

saddle-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Anomia  ephijyphium.     [Anomia.] 

*  saddle-sick,  a.  Galled  from  riding. 
(Carlyle.) 

saddle-tree,  «■ 

1.  Saddlery  :  The  frame  forming  the  support 
of  a  saddle  ;  usually  made  of  woud.  The 
p.irts  are  secured  together  by  tenons  and 
mortises,  and  held  in  place  by  a  covering  of 
canvas  or  wet  raw-hide,  which  is  tacked 
tightly,  and  then  shrunk  by  drying.  Tlie 
tree  consists  of  a  pommel,  cantle,  and  two 
side-bars.  Two  stirrup-bars  are  added  and 
iron  staples  for  the  valise,  if  required. 

"  For  saddle-tree  Bcarce  reach'd  had  he, 
His  journey  to  begin."  Cowprr :  John  OUpfn. 

2.  Bot.  :  Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

sad'-dle,  v.t.    [Saddle,  s.] 
I.  Lit. :  To  jiut  a  saddle  on. 
"  Saddle  my  honw."       .'^hnketp. :  tlichard  IL.  t.  2. 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  j6wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  5hin,  l>enQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-«ias,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  —  zbun.   -clous,  -tious.  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &&  =  b^l,  dfl. 
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saddler— safeguard 


IL  Ft<jura1ivdy : 

L  To  loud,  to  burden,  to  fix  upon  as  a  bur- 
den. 

Rut  tVia  HtiiditA  in  Lltid  dill  V  tci  Yh,  _.  ..^..      

I  Dowr  depreciated 


'  But  the  aUtut«  Ifl  kiudoiily  to  be  cruel.    It  taddl^t 

9  which  ia  ■ '-•"" 

Id  value.'— /'ieW,  Sept.  *.  lBa6. 


the  fari.ivr  with  »  privilege  v 


2.  To  tix  across,  as  a  saddle  on  a  horse's 

biick. 

•'  The  neat  of  this  species  la  alwaya,  without  excep- 
taoii.  tiuidled  upou  the  uiHwr  aurftice  of  Bome  Uiub  "— 
Scribner't  Magazine,  Dec,  16(»,  \>.  173. 

s&d'-dler,  •  sad'-ler.  s.  [Eng.  5addi(e); -er.l 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  saddles. 

■■  Mr  John  Dennis  was  the  son  of  n  tniOer,  In  Lou- 
don. Iwrn  111  1657.'"— Pope ;  The  Ihinciad.  i    (Note.) 

a&d'-dler-3^,  s.     [Eng.  sadtlle ;  -n/.] 

1.  Tlie  articles  usually  manufactured  by  or 
sold  by  a  saddler. 

"  Ho  invested  ...  Id  large  qufttitities  of  saddlery." 
—Bughes  :  Totn  Brovm  at  Oxford,  oh.  xlvlll. 

2.  The  trade,  occupation,  or  employment 
of  a  saddler. 

•  3.  A  room  or  apartment  where  saddles, 
Ac,  are  kept. 

"A  room  for  drying,  taddlery,  kc"— Field,  April  4, 
1$85. 

*S&d'-dling«  s.  [Eng.  sa(hU{e);  -ing.']  A 
saddle-shaped  riseordepression  in  the  ground. 

"  Here  the  Und  la  low,  mailing  a  saddling  between 
two  small  hills."— i)njn/)i>r.-  Voi/ayes  liui.  ie84). 

S&d-dn-ca'-io,  a.  [Eng.  Sadduciee)  -ale] 
Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. 

sad-du-9e'-an,  a.  [Sadducee.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to*  the  Sadiluctes. 

S&d'-dU-^ee,  «.     [Lat.  Sadducai;   Gr.   Sa5- 
SvKoloi {Saddukaioi) ;  Heb.  Uyvi-^  {Tsadoqim), 
from  pil^  (Tsadoq)  =  a  proper  name,  Zadok, 
or  from  pn?  {tsaddiq)  =  just.     See  def.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  disbelieves  in  a  future 
world,  and,  in  consequence,  lives  only  to  this. 

"  To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee." 

Bijrim  :  Childe  Harold,  11.  B. 

n.  Judaism  (PL) :  One  of  the  three  Jewish 
sects.  Tlie  current  tradition,  which  was  first 
published  by  Rabbi  Nathan  in  the  second 
centuiy,  is  that  the  Sadducees  derived  their 
name  from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Anti- 
gonus  of  Soko  (B.C.  200-170).  In  the  opinion  of 
Geiger  and  others,  the  Zadok  from  whom  they 
derive  their  name  was  the  priest  who  declared 
in  favour  of  Solomon  when  tlie  High  Priest 
Abiathar  adhered  to  Adonijah  (1  Kings  i.  32- 
45).  His  descendants  had  a  subsequent  pre- 
eminence (Ezek.  xL  46,  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii. 
11).  Not  that  the  Sadducees  became  a  party 
50  early,  or  that  Zadok  was  their  founder; 
jut  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  his 
Jescendants,  and  all  admired  his  fidelity  to 
;he  theocratic  government,  even  when  the 
nead  of  the  priesthood  had  gone  astray.  It 
was  their  desire  to  be  equally  faithful.  AH  the 
Jews  aiimitted  that  the  JMosaic  law  was  given 
at  Sinai  by  Jehovah  himself.  Most  of  the 
people,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of 
the  Pharisees,  believed  tiiat  an  oral  law  of 
Moses  had  similarly  come  from  God.  Tlie 
Sadducees  rejected  this  view,  and  would  accept 
nothing  beyond  the  written  word.  They  were 
the  Protestants  of  the  older  economy.  Cer- 
tain consequences  followed.  In  the  Mosaic 
law  there  is  no  reference  to  a  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  world.  When 
Jesus  proves  the  resurrection  from  the  Penta- 
teuch, he  dues  so  by  an  inference,  there  being 
no  direct  passage  which  he  can  quote  (Matt, 
xxii.  31,  32).  The  Sadducees  therefore  denied 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  (verse  23).  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  world  is  taught  in  some 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  spec,  in  Dan. 
xiv.  2,  3,  &c.,  which  should  have  modified 
their  belief.  That  it  did  not  do  so  can  be 
exphiineil  only  by  supposing  that  they  attri- 
buted a  higher  inspiration  to  the  Mosaic  law 
than  to  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Epiphanius  (Hceres.,  xiv.)  and  some  other  of 
the  fathers  assert  that  the  Sadducees  rejected 
all  the  Old  Testament  but  the  Pentateuch. 
Probably,  however,  tliese  writers  confounded 
the  Sadducees  with  tlie  Samaritans.  In  Acts 
xxiii.  8,  it  is  stated  tliat  they  say  that  "there 
is  neither  angel  nor  spirit."  How  they  d'uld 
ignore  all  the  angelic  appearances  in  the  Penta- 
teuch (Gen.  xvi.  7,  U.  xix.  1,  «S:c.),  is  hard  to 
Understand.    Perhaps  they  may  have  believed 


that,  though  angelic  aiipearances  once  took 
place,  they  had  now  ceased.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  sect  with  these  views  should,  at  least 
at  one  time,  have  almost  monopolised  the 
highest  places  in  the  priestliood  ;  yet  such  was 
the  case  at  lea.st  temporarily  (Acts  iv.  1-6). 
But,  with  all  their  sacred  office  and  worldly 
rank,  they  could  have  had  no  hold  on  the 
common  people.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
Christianity  spread -even  among  its  Jewish 
opponents-  a  belief  in  the  resurrection,  the 
Sadducees  must  have  still  further  lost  ground  ; 
but  tliev  ultimately  revived,  and  still  exist, 
under  tlie  name  of  Karaites  (q.v.). 

s&d'-dn-9ee-i^m,  sad'-du-9i9m,  s.  [Fn^. 
.Sii'ldu'ciee)  -ism;  F\\  saduceisim.]  The  doc- 
trines, tenets,  or  principles  of  the  Sadducees. 

"  Infidelity,  or  modern  Deism  [which  ia  lltt\e  else  hut 
revived  Eiiiciirelsm.  Sadducirm,  and  Zenckiblain."— 
H'aterland:   Works,  v Hi.  BO. 

*  sS.d'-du-9ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  Saflduc(ee);  -i-c] 
To  conform  to  or  adopt  the  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples of  the  Sadducees. 

"Sadducitina  Christiana.  I  suppose  they  were,  who 
said  there  was  no  Tes\uiectAon."—A(tcrburi/ :  SeTmons. 
voL  ii.  (Pref.) 

Sadh.  Saadh,  s.  [Hind.,  &c.  =  pure  or 
Puritan.] 

Compar.  Relig.  (PL):  A  Hindoo  religious 
sect  founded,  a.d.  1658,  by  a  man  calleil 
Birbhan.  They  believe  in  one  God,  who  aloue 
is  to  be  worshipped.  They  have  no  temples, 
but  assemble  at  stated  periods  in  houses  or 
courts  adjoining  to  thein.  They  teach  a  pure 
morality.  Their  numbers  are  few,  and  they  are 
found  chieflv  in  Furruckabad,  Delhi,  Mirza- 
pore,  &c.    (Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Trant,  &c.) 

sad'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  sad,  a. ;  -ly.] 
*  X,  Firmly. 

"  There  is  no  more  to  say  but  est  and  weit 
In  Kon  the  speres  sadly  in  the  rest-"" 

Cfiaucer  :  C.    7"..  2,602. 

•2.  Seriously,  gravely,  soberly,  with  seri- 
ousness. 

"  Give  out  abont  the  atreets,  you  two. 
That  I  iim  dead  :  do  It  with  couatancy, 
Sadiy,  do  you  hear  ?" 

Den  JoTUon  ■'  The  Fox.  iv,  1. 

•3.  Steadily. 

4.  In  a  sad,  sorrowful,  or  mournful  manner ; 
with  sadness  or  mourning. 

"  utter  England's  name  with  jad/y-plaiDtive  voice." 
Wordncorth:  Thajtkigiving  Odf,  Jan.  18.  isio. 

5.  In  a  manner  to  cause  sadness ;  calaniit- 
ously,  miserably. 

"  Hence  authors  of  Illustrious  name  .  .  . 
Are  sadiy  prone  to  quarrel." 

Coipper :  Friendship. 

6.  In  a  dark  or  sad  colour  ;  darkly. 

S^d'-ness,  *  sad-nes,  s.  [Eng.  sad,  a ;  -tuws.1 
*1.  Firmness,  compactness,  closeness. 

"  Whereby  as  I  grant  that  It  seemeth  outwardlie  to 
be  verle  thicke  it  well  dfone :  so  if  you  respect  the 
lailrws  thereof,  it  dootli  prooue  in  the  end  to  be  verie 
hollow  &  not  able  to  hold  out  wnter.'—Bolinshed  : 
Descrip.  of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  XXlL 

2.  Steadfastness,  firmness. 

"  Therefor  ye.  brethren,  befor  witynge  kepe  you  self, 
lest  ye  be  disseyvej  by  em>ur  of  unwise  men.  and 
falle  awet  fro  yuure  owne  sadness."— Wycliffe :  i  Pet. 
iii.  IT. 

*  3.  The  state  of  being  serious  or  in  earnest ; 
seriousness,  gravity. 

"  BeTt.  Tell  me  in  sadness  who  she  la  you  love. 
Rom,  Whatf  shall  I  groan  and  tell  youV" 

Shakesp. :  Romto  £  Juliet,  i,  6. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sad  ;  monrn- 
fnlness,  soiTowfulness,  dejection  of  mind, 
grief. 

••  And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction  led." 

Bf/ron  :  ChUde  Harold,  ii.  86. 

5.  A  melancholy  look ;  gloom  of  counten- 
ance. 

■'  Tes.  she  was  fair  I— Matilda,  thon 
Hait  a  soft  sadneu  on  thy  brow." 

Scott :  Hokvhy.  Iv.  90. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  sad  or  saddening ; 
pitiableness. 

sad'-wei  (w  as  v),  s.    [Sandiveb.] 

sae,  conj.  or  adv.    [So.]    {Scotch.) 

t  ssB-niir'-i-dae.  s.'pl.    [Mod.  Lat.  <«nwr(ts); 

Lat.  fcm.  pi.  ailj.  soft".  -idcE,] 
ZooL  :  A  family  of  Oligochseta. 

t  see  -  niir' -  is,  8.     [Gr.   o-aicoupt?  (sainouHs) 
=  wagging  the  tail.] 

ZooL  :  The  type-genus  of  Sfenurida-.  Upper 
lip  exsert,  spoou-sliaped  ;  cUtellum  small,  dis- 
tinct. 


sae'-ter^-berg-ite,  s.    [After  Prof.  3aetoT» 

berg;  sutl',  -ite(Miii.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Leuloi*ybite  (q.v.). 

safe.  '  saaf, "  sauf»  a.  &  s.  [Ft.  saii/;  from 
Lat.  salvum,  accus.  of  :ialvus  =  whole,  safe  ;  foi 
sarvus,  from  servo  =  to  keep  safe,  to  preserve  ,* 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  salvo.] 

A.  .^13  adjective : 

1.  Free  from,  or  not  liable  to  danger  of  any 
kind. 

■'  We  cannot  endure  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened 
from  our  |>leiisiiit(  lethargy.  Fur  we  aim  not  to  be 
sit/e  but  to  be  secure."—./.  Taylor;  Of  Slander  and 
Flattery. 

2.  Free  from  or  having^scaped  ilanger,  hurt, 
harm,  or  damage ;  in  good  condition,  un- 
injured. 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  or  likely  to  cause 
danger  or  injury ;  aflbrding  security  and 
sulety  ;  not  exposing  to  danger. 

"  Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way  to  hide  us." 
Shakeitp.  .   As  I'ou  Like  It.  i.  S. 

4.  No  longer  dangerous  ;  beyond  the  powei 
of  doing  harm. 

"  But  Banquo'a  safe. 
Ay.  my  good  lord,  »<y>  in  a  ditch  ne  bides." 

Shakesp  .   Macbeth,  IIL  4. 

6.  Sound,  whole,  right,  good. 

■•  Nor  do  I  think  the  mitn  of  safe  discretion." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  L 

B.  As  substantive : 
*  1.  Safety.      . 

"  If  I  with  sfife  may  grant  this  deed." 

Preston :  Kmg  Cambises. 

2.  A  place  of  safety  ;  specif.,  a  strong  case 
for  eoiitaiiung  money,  account-books,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  to  guard  them  Irom 
the  attacks  of  burglars,  and  gi-nerally  pro- 
vided with  means  for  protecting  them  against 
the  action  of  fire. 

3.  A  meat-safe  (q.v.). 

4.  A  pantry. 

5.  A  piece  of  leather  placed  under  a  buckle, 
to  prevent  it  from  chafing. 

6.  A  smooth  edge  to  a  file. 

safe-alarm,  s.  An  alarm  clock  or  other 
contrivance  to  notify  a  walchumn  or  the 
police  of  the  tampering  with  a  safe. 

safe  -  conduct,   *  safe  -  conduite,  «. 

That  which  gives  or  provides  a  safe  passage  : 
as— 

(1)  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  pei-son 
in  or  passing  through  an  enemy's  or  a  foreign 
country. 

(2)  A  written  pass  or  warrant,  given  by  the 
sovereign  of  a  country,  enabling  the  holder 
to  pass  safely  through  the  country. 

"  I  myself  dyd  read  the  safe-conduite  that  came  unto 
hym."— Fry th:    U'orkes,  p.  166. 

*  safe-conduct,  v.t.  To  conduct  or  con- 
voy safely ;  to  give  a  safe  passage  to,  espe- 
cially through  an  enemy's  countiy. 

"Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships." 
Shakesp. :  /iichard  III.,  iv.  4. 

safe-edge  file,  s.  a  file  having  a  smooth 
eci;.'e  whicli  does  not  cut  a  sui'lace  against 
which  it  impinges. 

safe-keeping,  s.    The  act  of  keeping  or 

preserving  in  safely  ;  secure  guardianship. 

safe-lock,  s.    A  complex  lock  for  a  safe. 

*  safe-pledge,  5. 

Law:  A  surety  appointed  for  one's  appear- 
ance at  a  day  assigned. 

*  saf e,  v.t.  [Safe,  a.]  To  make  or  rendtjr 
sale  or  secure. 

"  That  which  moat  with  you  should  safe  my  going 
Ib  Fulvla'a  deatli." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i.  a 

safe'-  guard  (u  silent),  *  safe  -  garde, 
*  saufe  -  gard.  *  save  -  gard,  *  save  - 
guard,  5.     [Eng.  safe,  and  guard.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  One  who  or  that  which  protects  or  de- 
fends ;  a  defence,  a  protection. 

"  Doves  will  i)eck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood." 
Shakesp-  :  3  Henry  I'/..  IL  2- 

*  2.  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  tra- 
veller; a  safe-conduct. 

"  On  safeguard  he  came  to  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriotanus,  lit  1. 

*  3.  A  passport ;  a  warrant  of  security 
given  by  a  sovereign  to  ])rotect  a  stranger 
witlun  his  territories  ;  formerly  a  protection 
granted  to  a  stranger  in  prosecuting  his  rights 
in  due  course  of  law. 

*  4.  A  riding-skirt ;  a  large  outer  petticoat 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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wont  by  females  when  ridiug  to  protect  thi-tu 
from  the  dirt. 
"On  with  your clo&k  and  m/eyuard.'    Bam  AUe\i,l.  L 
n.  Technicalhj : 

1.  liailimy  Enffineering : 

(1)  A  rail-gHi'id  at  a  switch  or  crossing. 

(2)  A  cowoutcher  (q.v.). 

2.  Pdper:  [Safety-paper], 

3.  2ool. :  (See  extraL-t). 

"The  UHiiie  of  monitor  Is  aometlmea  given  to  Anier- 
ICHii  LiictTtiau  ItEHTda.  eapeciailyot  theRenusSHlvtitur 
iDuin  A  Bib.l,  more  properly  called  Sti/eganrUi.  cor- 
rvBiKiiiditig  in  piiit  tu  Tuifliismbis  (Daud.)  and  Tejua 
IMt-rr),  Riid  to  Monitor  jFltz.)."  —  AJpfej^  *  Dana: 
Atii^Hcan  Cs/clo/xediu,  il.  T49. 

»afe'-guard(it  silent),  •  safe'- gard,  •  save- 
gard,  "save-guard,  v.t.  [Safeouabd,  s.] 
To  tiiake  safe  or  secure  ;  to  secure,  to  protect, 
to  guani. 

"Tlie  government  intends  to  do  everything  In  its 
power  to  stifegniLrd  those  interests. "—  Daily  Tele* 
graph,  Sept.  281  1885. 

safe'-l^t  *8auf-lyclie,  *  save-ly»  adv. 
[Eng.  safe;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  safe  manner  ;  in  a  manner  free  from 
daiii^er  or  liazard. 

"Go  ta/ely  ou  to  seek  thy  sou." 

ShnK:ip. :  Temptxt,  II.  L 

%  Without  hurt,  injury,  or  daninge  ;  in 
good  condition. 

"Sa/tly  In  harbour  la  the  king's  shlp^" 

Shakes/!  :  Tempeit.  I  2. 

3.  So  as  to  prevent  danger  or  escajte  ;  in 
close  or  safe  custody  ;  securely. 

"To  ]teep  Mm  safely  till  his  day  of  trinl." 

aiiokesp. :  Richard  II.,  iv.  1, 

toafe'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  safe  ;  -ness.\  Tlie  quality 
or  state  of  being  safe  ;  the  state  of  being  safe 
or  of  conferring  safety  ;  freedom  ftom  danger 
or  hazard  ;  safety. 

■afe'-ty.  *  safe-te,  *  sauf-te,  «.    tO.  Fr, 

sauoete,    from    Lat.    s((lvita(ein,  accus.  of  sal- 
viUts,  fi'om  salvus  =  safe.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  safe  or  free 
from  injury,  damage,  or  hurt;  exemption 
from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss. 

"  H&th  passed  in  sa/ery  through  the  narrow  aeafl." 
Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  17.,  iv.  8. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  free  from 
lial'ility  to  danger  or  injury;  freedom  from 
danger ;  a  state  or  condition  out  of  harm's  way. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  not  causing  danger 
or  hazard  ;  the  quality  of  making  safe  or  se- 
cure, or  of  giving  "ontidence,  justifying  trust, 
ensuiing  against  harm,  or  the  like;  safeness  : 
as,  The  safety  of  an  experiment. 

4.  Preservation  frnm  eseape  ;  safe  custody. 

"  Hold  him  In  tafety.'    Shakesp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  v,  a 

5.  A  low  form  of  geared  bicycle  with 
wheels  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  size. 

safety-arch,  s.  A  discharging-arch  (q.v.). 

safety-belt,  s.    A  life-belt. 

safety-bridle,  s.  A  bridle  designed  to 
promptly  check  a  runaway  horse. 

safety-buoy,  s.    A  life-buoy. 

safety-cage,  s.  A  hoisting  and  lower- 
ing clnuuber  for  mines,  having  guards  which 
arrest  the  descent  if  the  rope  break  or  over- 
wind. 

safety-car,  s. 

1.  A  life-car  (q.v.). 

2.  A  safety-cage  (q.v.). 
safety-chain,  .s. 

Bail. :  A  slack  chain  which  attaches  a  truck 
to  a  car-budy.    (A  mer.) 

safety-funnel,  s.  A  glass  funnel  with 
a  long  neck  for  intioducing  acids,  ^c,  into 
liquids  contained  in  bottles  or  retorts,  and 
iinder  a  pressure  of  gas. 

safety-fuse,  s.    [Fuse  (1),  s.  (8).} 

safety -guard,  s. 

Rail.-eng. ;  An  axle-guard  to  keep  the  wheels 
CD  a  track  at  a  switch. 

safety-hoist,  s. 

1.  Hotsting-gear  on  the  differential-pulley 

Srinciplb,   which  will  not  allow  the  load  to 
escend  by  the  nm. 

2.  A  catch  to  prevent  the  fall  of  a  cage 
when  a  rope  breaks 

safety-hook.  s.  a  device  to  prevent  a 
watcli  from  being  detnclied  from  its  chain  by 
accident  or  by  a  sudden  jerk. 


safety -lamp,  s.  A  lamp  for  the  purpuse 
of  giving  light  in  mines  wliere  hre-dauip  pre- 
vails. The  commonest  form  is  that  invented 
by  Sir  U.  Davy,  in  ItiHi.  The  principle  of  liis 
lamp  lies  in  the  fact  that  tlame  will  not  pass 
through  a  tine  net-work  of  wire  or  gauze.  Tlie 
tlitnie  nf  the  lamp  is  enveloped  by  a  cylinder 
t>f  wire-gauze,  the  apeitures  in  which  must 
ni>t  exceed  .,',  of  aii  inch  square,  through  which 
the  air  passes  freely,  even  if  cliarged  with  lire- 
damp.  Wlien  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  intro- 
duced into  an  atmosphere  mixed  with  lire- 
damp,  the  size  and  length  of  the  flame  are 
liist  increased.  When  the  inflammable  gas 
becomes  as  much  as  one-tweltth  of  the  volume 
of  air,  tho  cylinder  becomes  tilled  with  a  feeble 
blue  flame,  within  which  the  Hame  of  the  wick 
burns  briglitly  ;  its  light  continues  till  the 
tire-damp  increases  to  fme-sixth,  or  one-fifth, 
when  it  is  lo.st  in  the  flume  of  the  fire-damp 
which  tills  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong 
light;  but  when  the  foul  air  constitutes  one- 
third  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  no  longer  tit  for 
respiration.  In  some  forms  of  the  lamp  a 
glass  cylinder  is  placed  iuiide  the  wire  gauze  ; 
this  resists  air-currents,  and  ensures  a  steadier 
light.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that 
Davy's  lamp  is  not  an  absolute  protection 
against  the  danger  of  explosion  from  lire- 
damp,  and  a  peifect  safety-lamp  is  still  a 
desideratum. 

safety-lintel,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
wooden  lintel  which  is  placed  behind  a  stone 
lintel  in  the  aperture  of  a  door  or  window. 

safety -lock,  s. 

1.  Lock. :  A  lock  so  contrived  as  not  to  be 
opened  by  a  picklock  or  without  the  juoper 
key, 

2.  Fire-anns :  A  lock  provided  with  a  stop 
or  catch  to  prevent  accidental  discbarge. 

safety-match,  s.  A  match  tipped  with 
a  chemical  jireparation  which  will  not  ignite 
except  through  the  application  of  great  heat 
or  when  rubbed  on  a  specially  prepared  sur- 
face covered  with  a  detonating  preparation. 

safety-paper,  s.  A  paper  chemically  or 
mechinically  prepared,  so  that  its  colour  or 
tixture  will  be  changed  by  being  tampered 
with. 

safety-pin,  s.  A  pin  having  its  point 
fitting  into  a  kind  of  sheath,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  readily  withdrawn  or  prick  the  wearer 
or  others  while  in  use. 

safety-plug,  s, 

1.  i>team:  A  fusible  plug  (q.v.X 

2.  Fire-arms:  A  device  to  prevent  barrels 
from  bui-sting  by  the  expansion  of  their  con- 
tents, or  gases  generated  therein. 

safety-rail,  5. 

Jliiil.-enij. :  A  guard-rail  (q.v.). 

safety-rein,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  rein  to  be  used  in  case  the 
horse  attempts  to  run  away.  It  usually  has 
a  special  purchase  of  some  kind  intended  to 
draw  the  bit  violently  into  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  to  throw  a  blind  over  the  eyes,  to 
di"aw  a  choking  strap  around  the  throat,  &c. 

safety-Stop,  s. 

1.  A  device  on  a  pulley  or  sheave,  to  keep 
it  from  running  backward. 

2.  A  stop-motion  in  a  spinning-machine, 
knitting-machine,  loom,  &c.,  which  arrests 
the  motion  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  a  sliver, 
yarn,  or  thread,  as  the  case  may  be. 

safety-Strap,  s. 

Saddlerii :  An  extra  back  band  passing  over 
the  seat  of  a  gig-saddle,  having  holes  through 
which  the  teirets  ]tass  to  keep  it  in  position, 
the  ends  being  Imckled  to  the  shaft-tug;  used 
as  a  safeguard  ou  light  trotting  harness. 

safety-switch,  s. 

liaiK:  A  switch  which  returns  automatically 
to  its  normal  jiositiou  after  having  been  moved. 

safety-tube,  s. 

Chem. :  A  straight  or  bent  tube  ada]>ted  to 
a  gas-generating  apparatus,  to  prevent  the 
liquid  into  which  the  debvery  tube  dips,  from 
jtassing  Imck  into  the  vessel  in  consequence 
of  diminished  internal  pressure. 

safety-valve,  s. 

Steaia-eng. :  A  valve  which  automatically 
opens  to  permit  steam  to  es&ipe  or  air  to 
enter  the  boiler  in  order  to  prevent  its  ex- 


plosion or  t-ollapse.  Of  these  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  one  internal,  opening  to  the  iBuer 
side  when  the  pressure  of  steam  is  lesn  tliau 
a  given  weight ;  the  other  opening  to  the  out 
si<le  when  the  pressure  of  steam  exceeds  a 
given  weight.  Tlic  latter  is  the  more  im- 
portant, and  consists  commonly  of  a  lever  of 
the  tliird  class  pivoted  at  one  end  ;  the  valve, 
whieh  is  on  a  stem  projecting  from  the  lower 
side  of  the  lever,  is  conicjil,  and  fits  into  a 
corresponding  scat.  The  lever  has  notches 
for  receiving  the  hook  or  loop  of  a  weight 
which  is  suspended  therefrom,  and  may  be 
moved  fiom  one  notch  to  another,  like  the 
weight  of  a  steelyard,  so  that  a  greater  or  less 
anuiunt  of  steam  pressure  may  be  required  to 
lift  the  valve  from  its  seat.  In  locomotive 
engines,  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  a  stud,  and 
n'st.s  on  the  valve  at  a  sliurt  distance  from 
this  stuil.  Its  length  is  ]>ro|'ortioned  to  the 
area  of  the  valve,  and  a  siTing-balance  in- 
dicates the  pressure  in  pounds  i>er  square 
inch  on  the  boiler  above  atmospheric  pressure. 
Safety-valves  are  also  used  with  boilei-s  of  vari- 
ous  kinds,  air  and  gas  engines,  proving-pump.s, 
and  hydraulic- presses.  Locomotive- engines 
have  two  valves  placed  on  the  boiler  for  the 
eseape  of  steam  when  it  exceeds  certain  limits. 
One  of  them  is  placed  beyond  the  control  of 
the  driver,  ami  is  called  the  lock-up  valve. 
The  othej-  is  regulated  by  a  lever  and  spring- 
b;ilance  at  a  little  lower  pressure  than  the 
lock-up  valve. 

s&f'-fi-an,  s.    [Russ.) 

Leather :  A  dyed  leather  made  at  Astracan 
and  other  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  isprin- 
ci)'ally  prepared  from  goatskins,  and  the 
colours  used  are  red  and  yellow.  The  articles 
used  in  its  preparation  are  lime,  dog's  dung, 
and  bran. 

s5f '-flor-Xte,  s.  [Ger.  sailor  =  saffron  ;  suff. 
■ite.] 

Min, :  A  variety  of  SmaUite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  10  per  cent,  of  iron. 

*  sSX'-fldw,  s.    [Saffloweb.] 

B^t-tlS^'Gr,  s.    [Eng.  safifron),  and  flower; 
Ger.  sajlor,  saffior.] 
Bot. :  [Carthamus]. 

saf'-fron,  *  sSf -fran,  *  saf-roun,  s.  &,cl 
[Fr.  sajran,  saffnin,  from  Arab,  za'fardn^ 
saffron.] 

A.  As  substantive  ; 

L  Ordinary  Langwtge : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  colour.    [Saffbon-colourkd.] 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Crocus  sativus,  a  species  with  light 
jiurple  flowers,  which  come  out  in  autumn. 
It  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  parts 
of  Asia. 

2.  Chem.  :  Tlie  dried  stigmas  of  the  saffVon 
crocus,  used  in  dyeing  and  for  colouring  tinc- 
tures. They  have  an  orange-red  colour,  an 
aromatic  odour,  a  bitter  taste,  and  imiiarta 
yellow  colour  to  water,  alcohol,  and  oils.  It 
was  formerly  met  with  in  two  forms,  viz., 
hay-saflron  and  cake-saffron,  but  the  former 
is  now  alone  in  demand.  It  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  the  florets  of  the  safHower,  or  the 
marigold,  but  these  are  easily  detected  by 
their  different  shape  and  colour. 

3.  Pharm. :  Saffron  is  slightly  stimulant. 
In  England  it  is  used  in  the  treatment  of 
exanthemata,  but  chiefly  as  a  colouring  agent 
in  preparing  medicines  and  in  cookery.  The 
natives  of  India  use  saffron  as  a  remedy  in 
fever,  melancholia,  catarrhal  affections  of  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  colouring  matter  in  some  dishes. 

B.  As  aiij. :  Having  the  colour  of  the 
flowers    of    saflron ;    yellow.      [Saffron-co- 

LOUBED.] 

"  Tiiifl  compaiilyn  with  the  laffron  face." 

SKikesp. :  Comeuy  •/  fCrron,  It.  4. 

%  Mfadow  sa^ron:  [CoLCHicUMj. 
saffron-coloured,  a. 

Uot.  :  Yellow,  with  a  perceptible  mirture  of 
red,  der'per  than  that  of  orange,  and  with  a 
dash  of  brown. 

saJOron-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  EUeodendron  rror^um.  {SoiUh  African.) 

•  sdr-fron,  v.t.  [Safkbon,  s.)  To  tinge  with 
satlVoQ ;  t-o  m  ike  yellow  ;  to  gild. 

"  Rlhanda.  bellB.  and  ioffrond  lintien." 

Ben  JonsoH  :  Song  28, 


b6U,  b6$^ ;  po^t,  j<S^l ;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^Lst.    ph  =  L 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f  Ion  =  «*<""-    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &a  =  bel,  d^L 
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•  S&r-ft^n-^,  a,  [Eng.  ftx/roTi; -y.]  Having 
the  I'oiour  of  satTrmi. 

"  The  woniHn  naa  of  complexion  yellowish  or 
It^ffrony^—lynxl :  Hut,  of  the  fiantOJU.  p.  8. 

B^iT-ra-nillf  s.    [Fr,  sn/ran  =  saffron  (q.v.); 

Ciiem,:  Saffrou-yellow.  Polychroite.  The 
yellow  colouring  luatttr  of  saffron,  obtained 
as  ail  inodorous  powder,  soluble  in  water  and 
alOi>liul^  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is 
coloured  blue  by  sulphuric  acid,  green  by 
nitric  acid,  and  dark  brown  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

sM'-rene,  s.    [Fr.  sc(fr(an)  =  saffron ;  *ene,] 
Cheiiu:  CioHig.    One  of  the  constituents  of 
sassafi-ss  oil.      It  boils  at   IS^-IST",    has    a 
sp.   gr.  of  0S34,    and    deflects   the    ray    of 
polarized  light  to  the  right. 

8&g,  *  sag-gen.  *  sagge,  seg  {Scotch),  v.i. 
&  t.  [Sw.  sad.a  =  to  settle,  to  sink  down  ; 
Dan.  sakke  =  to  have  stern  way  ;  Ger.  sacken 
=  to  sink;  Low  Ger.  sakken  =  U)  settle  (as 
dregs).    Prub.  an  unnasalized  form  of  sink.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Lit. :  To  droop  ;  to  hang  the  head  down- 
wani ;  to  sink,  incline,  or  liang  down  owing 
to  insufficiently  supported  weight ;  to  settle  ; 
to  sink  in  the  middle. 
"  Drawea  to  the  tagging  dug  milke  white  as  snow.** 
Browne :  Brit.  Pastoral*,  U.  L 

•  2.  Fig. :  To  yield  under  the  pressure  of 
cares,  difficulties,  &c. ;  to  waver,  to  fluctuate ; 
to  become  unsettled  ;  to  give  way. 

'•  states,  though  bound  with  the  straitest  laws,  often 
tapQt  aside  into  scblsoia  and  ta.eW'm^"— Fuller :  Holy 
^ar,  p.  £02. 

n.  Naut. :  To  incline  to  the  leeward ;  to 
make  leeway. 

■*  Puritan  . .  .  was  sagging  to  leeward  a  good  lieal." — 
Fteld,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way  ; 
to  load,  to  burden, 

sS-g»  s.    [Sao,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  sagging, 
linking,  or  bending. 

2.  Naut. :  An  inclination  to  the  leeward. 

"Shoving  through  it  very  slowly,  with  a  aurprUli^ 
iOff  to  leeward."— i>ai/i/  Telegraph,  SepL  2,  002. 

•B^S,  *  saggO,  a.    [Sao,  v.]    Heavy,  loaded. 

"  Eates  the  mg-7^ 
And  well-bestrutted  bee's  sweet  basge,'* 

l/errick  :  Oberun's  Feast. 

sa'-ga,  s.  [Irel.  soga  =  &  saga,  a  tale;  A.S. 
sagu'=a,  saying,  a  saw,]  [Saw  (2),  s.]  An 
ancient  Scandinavian  tale,  legend,  or  tradi- 
tion, of  considerable  length,  and  relating 
either  historical  or  mythical  events  ;  a  tale,  a 
histoiy.  a  story,  a  legend.  The  Scandinavian 
sagas  were  compiled  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  and 
three  following  centuries.  Tlie  most  remark- 
able are  tliose  of  Lodbrok,  HeiTaia,  Vilkina, 
Viilsunga,  Blonisturvalla,  Ttiglinga,  Olaf  Tryg- 
gva-Sonar,  with  tliose  of  Jomsvikingia  and  uf 
KnytUnga  (which  contain  the  legendary  his- 
toiy of  Iceland),  the  H-'iins-Kringla  and  New 
Bdda,  due  to  Suom  Sturluson. 

*  Baga-man,  s.  One  who  wrote  or  recited 
sagas. 

"  To  the  alehouse,  where  he  aat. 
Came  the  Ootids  aud  :\aga-inen." 

Longfellow:  Jliuiciarii  Ttii«t 

S&g-a-be'-nuin,  s.    [Saoapenum.] 

Sa-ga'-dons,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  sagaciO' 
SH5,  from  sagax,  genit.  sagacis^=\ieen,  saga- 
cious, from  the  same  root  as  sagio  =  to  per- 
ceive by  the  senses ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  sagace ;  Sp. 
sagtLS.] 

"'  1.  Quick  of  scent ;  scenting  or  perceiving 
l»y  the  senses.    (With  o/.) 

"  Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far." 

Milton  ;  P.  L..  X.  279. 

2.  Intellectually  keen  or  quick ;  acute,  or 
sharp  in  discernment  or  penetration  ;  discern- 
ing, shrewd,  acute. 

3.  Full  of,  or  characterized  by  acuteness  or 
wisdom  ;  sage,  wise  :  as,  a  sugacious  remark. 

4.  Indicating  sharpness,  acuteness,  or  pene- 
tration ;  sage-looking. 

"  Claps  spectacles  on  her  nngndnus  nose.' 

Ci/urper  :  Conrertatlon,  742. 

5.  Endowed  with  and  showing  a  great 
amount  of  intelligence;  acting  with  almost 
human  int>lligence. 

"  Naturallsta  assure  us.  that  all  anImaU  are  s'laa- 
eiouA  in  prnriortiou  as  they  are  removed  fnuu  the 
tyranny  Dtottiers. "—GoUjmirA  ;  Polite  Learning,  ch.il 


sa-ga'-Cious-lj^.  adv.  (Eng.  sagacious ;  -ly.] 
In  a  sagacious  manner;  with  sagacity,  acute- 
ness, or  wisdom  ;  sagely. 

"  He  should  spy  opportunltlei  to  tagadouilg"^ 
Sharp  :  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser,  a. 

*  S^-ga'-cloos-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sagacious ; 
-HtM.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saga- 
cious ;  sagacity. 

"Of  much  c<>uu»fll  or  sagaciQUsnest."—CadiiioTth: 
InlelL  System,  p.  ilAa. 

sa-gic^-i-ty,  s.  [Ft.  sagaciti,  from  Lat.  sa* 
'garitatentt  accus.  oisagacitaSt  from  sagax,  genit. 
sagacis  =  sagacious.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sagacious ; 
quickness  or  acuteness  of  discernment  or 
judgment;  shrewdness;  readiness  of  appre- 
hension with  soundness  of  judgment. 

"  A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart"         Cowperr  Table  Talk,  494. 

2.  Intelligence  resembling  or  approaching 
that  of  mankind  ;  as,  the  sagacity  of  a  dog. 

s&g'-a-xnore,  5.    [Sachem.] 

1.  Among  the  ?^orth  American  Indians,  a 
king  or  chief.  (It  is  generally  used  as  synony- 
mous with  sachem,  but  some  writers  make  the 
sachem  a  chief  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  saga- 
vwre  a  chief  of  the  second  rank.) 

"  Be  it  sagamore,  sachem,  or  powwow." 

Longfellow:  Miles  Sfandish.L 

*  2.  The  juice  of  some  unknown  plant  used 
in  medicine.    (Johnson.) 

s^g'-a-pen,  s.    [Saoapendm.] 

Sjlg-a,-pe'-nuill,  s.  [Gr.  (raydirqvov  (sagopc- 
non)  =  A  plant,  prob.  Ferula  Persica,  and  the 
gum  derived  therefrom.] 

Cherti. :  A  gum-resin  imported  from  Egypt 
and  Persia,  and  said  to  be  derived  from  Ferula 
Persica.  It  has  an  odour  of  garlic,  an  acrid 
bitter  taste,  melts  at  100°,  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  resolved  by  ether  into 
two  resins  ;  one,  insoluble  in  ether,  brownish- 
yellow,  brittle,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  the 
other,  soluble  in  ether,  reddish-yellow,  tran- 
sparent, and  possessing  a  bitter  teste. 

"  sa-gar  (1),  s.    [Saker.] 

*  sa-gar'  (2),  s.    [Cigar.] 

sa-gar'-ti-^  (or  t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after 
"the  Sagartii  (Herod,  vii.  85),  who  were  armed 
with  lassoes.] 

Zool. :  The  type  genus  of  Sagartiadae.  So- 
gartia  viduaia  is  common  on  many  parts  of 
the  British  coast. 

sa-gar-ti'-a-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sagarti(a); 
'Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Actinaria,  with  two 
genera,  Actinolobffi  and  Sagartia. 

sag'-a-thy,  s.  [Fr.  sagatii ;  Sp.  sagati.  from 
La-U'sagum  =  a  blanket,  a  coarse  mantle.] 

Fabric :  A  mixed  woven  fabric  of  silk  and 
cotton ;  sayette. 

*  sig'-biit,  •  sfig'-butt,  s.    [Sackbut.] 

sage.  *  sauge,  "sawge,  s.    [A.S.  saiwige; 
Fr.  sauge ;  Port,  salva  ;  Pro  v.  Sp.,  Ital.,  &  Lat. 
salvia.} 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Salvia  (q.v.).,  speci£  Salvia 
officinalis  and  S.  grandijlora.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  common  garden  sage,  a  native 
of  the  aonth  of  Europe,  which  has  been 
developed  into  many  varieties.  Formerly  it  had 
a  high  reputation  as  a  £iudorific,  an  aromatic, 
an  astringent,  and  an  antiseptic,  but  it  has 
nut  now  a  place  in  the  phamiaccpoeia.  The 
Chinese  use  it  as  a  tonic  for  debility  of  the 
Btomach  and  nerves.  It  is  employed  in 
couking  for  sauces  and  stuffing  for  luscious 
meats. 

2.  The  genus  Artemisia,  the  sage  bush  of  the 
Great  Basin  of  the  West. 

sage-apple,  s. 

Botany: 

1.  Salvia  pomifera. 

2.  A  Cretan  name  for  a  gall  on  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis. 

sage-brusli,  s.    [Sage,  s.,  2.] 

sage-bnsh.  s. 

Bnt.  :  (1)  Artemisia  tritlrntata  ;  (2)  Lantana 

invohicmta.     (Bermiulian.) 


sage-cock, «. 

Ornith.  :  t'entrocercus  urophasianus.  Called 
also  Cock  of  the  Plains.  It  is  the  largest  o( 
the  American  grouse,  and  the  male  has  a  dis- 
tinctive character  in  the  bare  spaces  of  orange- 
coloured  skin  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  which 
he  inflates  during'  tlie  mating  season.  Range 
from  the  Blick  ilills  to  California  and  Oregon, 
and  from  British  Cnluinbia  nearlj  to  Arizona. 
It  feeds  on  the  wormwood  [Sage,  s.,  2]  of  the 
plains,  and,  in  consequence,  its  flesh  becomes 
so  bitter  as  to  be  unfit  for  food, 

sagGy  a.  &  s.  [Ft.,  from  Low  I^at.  sabium  (not 
found),  for  sajdumy  accus.  of  L;»t.  sapius 
(found  only  in  the  negative  Jiesapius)  —  wise, 
from  sajno  =  to  be  wise;  ItaL  saggio;  Spw 
sabio.]    [Sapience.) 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Wise,  sagacious ;  acute  or  sharp  in  die- 
cernment  with  sound  judgment ;  prudent,  far* 
seeing. 

"  Sage,  grave  men."      Sha^tp.  '  Jtiehard  IfL.  lU.  7* 

2.  Characterized  by  wisdom  or  sagacity; 
well-judged  ;  well -considered  ;  sagacious  ; 
shrewd. 

•  3.  Learned. 

•  4.  Grave,  solemn,  serious. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  wise  man ;  a  man  of  gravity, 
judgment,  and  wisdom  ;  especially,  a  man 
venerable  for  years,  and  of  sound  judgment 
and  prudence  ;  a  grave  philosopher. 

*'  For  80  the  holy  sages  once  did  sinR." 

Milton:  The  JVatiHtp, 

Sage'-ly,  adv.      [Eng.   sage,  a.  ;    -ly.]      In  h 

sage,  wise,  or  shrewd  manner;  with  sound 
discernment  and  judgment ;  sagaciouslyi 
shrewdly. 

•'  To  whom  our  Saviour  sagelv  thus  replied." 

Milton  :  P.  a..  It.  SSfi. 

sag-en-ar'-i-a,  s.    [Saoene  (2).] 

Palfeobot. :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiaceee  or  a 
sub-genus  of  Lepidodendron.  From  the  Upper 
Silurian  of  Bohemia,  and  fmm  the  Upper 
Devonian  to  the  Triassic  of  Britain. 

sa-gene'  (1),  s.    [Sajene.] 

*  Sa-gene'  (2),  s.  [Gr.  traynvn  (sagene)^^ 
large  drag  nt- 1,  a  sieve.]  A  net ;  anything  re- 
sembling a  net ;  network. 

"  Iron  roads  are  teariiignp  the  surface  of  Europe  .  . . 
their  great  Kif/eip  isdntwingaud  twitching  the  ancient 
frame  and  strength  of  Englimd  together." — Ruskin: 
Modem  Painters  (ed.  1816),  IL  6. 

sage'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sage,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sage  ;  wisdom,  dis- 
cernment, judgment,  shrewdness,  sagacity, 
prudence,  gravity. 

"  Id  all  good  learning,  virtue,  and  lo^eneH."— 
Ascham:  Toxoyhitus,  hk.  i, 

sa-gen'-ite,  s.  [Gr,  a-a-fqin]  (sagen^)~&  net; 
sutf.  •ite(.Mih.).'\ 

Uin. :  Reticulated  groups  of  acicular 
crj'stals  or  capillary  fibres  of  rutiie  (q.v.), 
SMuietimes  enclosed  in  quartz. 

sag-en -it'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  sagenit(e);  -ic]  Of 
or  belonging  to  sageiiite  (q.v.).  Loosely  ap- 
plied to  all  rock-L-rystal  enclosing  acicular 
crystals  of  other  minerals  as  well  as  rutUe. 

sag-e-ret'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Sageret, 
a  French  agriculturist.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Rhamnese.  Shrubs,  often 
thorny,  with  slentler,  lialf-cUmbing  bi-anches. 
and  black  or  dark  brown  fruit.  The  leaves  of 
Sageretia  theezans,  growing'  in  China,  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  Salt  and  Suleiman  ranges, 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Its  fruits 
are  eaten,  as  are  those  of  8.  Branderthiana 
and  S.  oppositifolia,  also  Indian  species. 

*  sa'-gess,  s.  [Fr.  sngesse.]  Wisdom,  learning 
sageness.    (Glanvill:  Plus  Ultra,  p.  3.) 

*  saggi  v.i.    [Sag,  f.] 

*  sagge,  a.    [Sag,  a.] 
sag'-ger,  s.    [Segoar.] 

1.  Aseggar(q.v.). 

2.  Clay  used  in  making  such  pots. 

sagg'-ing.  s.    [Sao,  v.] 

Naut, :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  tha 
middle  portion  of  the  keel  and  bottom  arch 
downward. 

sa^gi'-na,  s.    [Lat  =  a  stuffing,  a  fhttening.J 
Bot. :  Pearlwort,  a  genus  of  Alsineffi.  Sepals 


f&te.  lat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  ifill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wq\£»  work,  who.  son ;  mate,  onb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 
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four  or  five;  pet«ls  four  or  five,  entire  or 
emarginste,  soiiietiiiies  wanting  ;  .sttuitens  tV)ur 
to  ten  ;  styles  four  or  live ;  capsule  foui-  to 
flve-valveU.  Known  species  eiglit,  fruui  tlie 
temperate  zones.  Six  are  British:  Sagiiia 
apetttla,  S.  procumbens,  S.  saxatilis,  S.  nivalis^ 
S.  subulata,  and  5.  nodosa.  All  but  S.  i^aj-a- 
tilis  and  S.  nivalis,  which  are  Alpine  epecJL's, 
are  common. 

•  Sag'-in-atO,  t'.(.  [Lat.  saginatns,  pa.  par. 
of  sa*7uto  =  tn  fatten,  to  feed.]  To  pamper, 
to  £atten,  to  glut. 

•  fl&g-in-a'-tlon,  s.  [Saginate.]  Feeding, 
fattening. 

"  Tliey  use  to  put  them  taisas^i nation,  or,  in  Englisb. 
forfsedmg."-  T'jpsetl:  Four-footed  UeatU,  p.  81. 

Ba-git'-ta,  s.    (Lat.  =an  arrow.] 

*  1.  Arch. :  The  keystone  nf  an  arcb. 

2.  Astron. :  The  Arrow ;  a  small  northem 
constellation,  one  of  the  fi>rty-eiglit  ancient 
asterisnis.  It  is  situated  between  the  bill  of 
the  Swan  and  Aquila,  and  is  t)-aversed  by  a 
branch  of  tiie  Milky  Way.  A  nebula  in  Sagitta 
was  resolved  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  in  1783, 
into  a  cluster  of  stars.    (Duiikin.) 

*  3.  Geometry : 

(1)  The  versed  sine  of  an  arc.  (From  the 
resemblance  of  an  arrow  standing  upright  on 
the  stiiiig  of  a  bow.) 

(2)  The  abaci.ssa  of  a  curve. 

4.  ZooU  :  The  sole  genus  of  Chfetognatha, 
witli  several  species,  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  all  over  the  world.    They  are  trans- 

f)arent  unsegniented  worms,  al)0ut  an  inch 
ong,  without  parapodia,  but  the  chitinous 
cuticle  is  produced  into  a  finely  striated  lateral 
ftn  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  tail.  At 
each  side  of  the  head  are  strong  claw-like 
chitinous  processes  which  serve  as  jaws.  The 
genus  presents  analogies  with  both  the  Nema- 
toidea  and  the  Annelida ;  but  its  develop- 
ment is,  in  some  respects,  unlik-'  anything  at 
present  known  in  either  of  these  groups. 
{Huxley:  Anat  Invert.  ^)am.,  ch.  xi.) 

S&g'-it-tal,  a.  [Lat.  mgiitalis,  from  sagitta  = 
an  arrow*.] 

1.  Oi-d.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
an  arrow. 

2.  Anat,  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  suture 
between  the  parietal  bones  of  the  sknil.  The 
name  s;igittal  is  given  to  tliis  suture  because 
it  seems  to  meet  the  coronal  suture  as  an 
arrow  meets  the  string  of  a  bow. 

"  In  tbe  eortlla  nnd  certain  other  monkeys,  the 
craniuiDof  tiia  iwlult  iimie  present*  -i  stroiigly-imuked 
tagitt'tl  crest." — Darwtn:  Dttcmit  t/  iian,  p.  658. 

B^g-it-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  I^t.  Sagit- 
tarius =.Xi&r-i\\\\\r\^  to  an  arrow.  So  named 
from  the  shape  of  its  leaves.] 

Bot.  :  Arrowhead ;  a  genus  of  Alismacese. 
Moncecious  ;  stamens  and  styles  many  ; 
achenei  one-seeded,  compressed,  margined, 
collected  into  a  head.  Known  species  about 
fifteen.  Une,  lyagUlaria  iagiHifoUa,  is  European. 
It  has  white  flowers  and  puiple  anthers,  and 
is  found  in  ditclies,  canals,  &c.  Various 
species  are  astringent.  S.  sinensis  is  cultivated 
for  food  in  China. 

S&g-it-tar'-i-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  archer.] 

AstTOft.:  The  Archer  (I);  the  ninth  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  tlie  tliird  of  the  southern 
signs,  containing  eight  visible  stai-s  in  two 
quadrangles,  lu  the  latitude  of  Kugland  it  is 
so  low  that  it  can  be  recognized  only  on  very 
clear  nights  and  wlien  near  the  meridian  ;  in 
latitude  34"  8.  it  is  only  a  few  degrees  north 
of  the  zenith.  A  line  from  Deneb  through 
Altair  will  intersect  &igittarias. 

*  Sftg'-it-tar-y',  s.  h  a^  (Lat.  Sagittarius  — 
an  archer.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Class.  Uythol. :  A  centaur,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans. 

"  The  dreadfal  tagittary 
AppaU  our  numbers." 

Shaketp. :  TroUut  i  Crestida,  v.  5. 

2.  The  arsenal  at  Venice,  or  the  residence 
there  of  the  militai-y  and  naval  comnianders. 
So  called  from  the  figure  of  an  archer  over  the 
gate.     (Shakesji.  :  Othello,  i.  1.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arrow; 
used  for  making  arrows. 

"  Wlthsoch  dlfferenctw  of  reeda,  VAUtAory.iuiijfffnru. 
script'Ty,  ftnd  others,  they  imtrht  be  furuiEiied  m 
Judea."— firoMNW,-  MUceUany  Tnu^  t 


SAGO-PALM. 


sig'-it-tate,  a.  [IaL  sagUta  =  &a  arrow.] 
iSTiaped  like  the  head  of  an  ai'iow ;  arrow- 
headed  (q.v.). 

Sig'-it-tat-ed,a.  [8Aairru.TE.l  Resembling 
an  ariow  ;  sagittaL 

sagittated-calamary.  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Oinmastrephes,  and  es- 
pecially Ommasfi-cphcs  sagittatus,  used  for  bait 
in  the  cod-tishery  on  the  ImnUs  of  Newfound- 
land. Gould  says  tliat  "  so  swift  and  straiglit 
is  their  prtigress,  that  they  look  like  arrows 
shooting  through  the  water." 

sa'-g6»  s.    [Malay,  sdgu^  sdgu.] 

Foods:  The  soft  inner  portion  of  the  trunks 
of  the  Sago-palm  (q.v.).  They  are  cut  into 
pieces  about  two  feet  long,  which  are  split 
into  halves  and  the  soft  centre  extracted,  and 
pounded  in  water  till  tlie  sUu-ch  separates. 
[Sago-starch.]  It  is  then  washed,  and  be- 
comes soft  meal.  This  is  shaken  in  a  bag  till 
it  becomes  granulated  or  pearled  sago.  Six 
or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  sago  are  made 
from  a  single  tree.  A  less  amount  la  obtain- 
able from  Caryota  urens,  tlie  Bas- 
tard Sago-tiee,  from  Phcenix far- 
ini/era,  and,  in  Java,  from  the 
pith  of  the  Gebang-palm,  Cory- 
pha  Gebanga,  and  some  of  the 
Cycads. 

sago-palm,  s. 

Bot.  tC  Comm. :  Any  palm  fur- 
nishing Sago.  Specif.,  Metrucy- 
Ion  ItKoe,  which 
is  spineless,  and 
M.  (or  Sagus) 
Rumphii,  which 
is  spinous,  be- 
sides  being 
smaller.  The 
former  grows  in 
the  East  Indies, 
the  latter  in  Mo- 
luccas, Sumatra, 
and  Borneo.  Granulated  sago,  prepared  from 
its  pith,  is  imported  into  India,  and  used  as 
a  diet  for  invalids.  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.)  The 
illustration  shows  the  tree  aud  its  fruit. 

sago-Starch,  s. 

Chem. :  The  starch  extracted  from  the  stem 
of  Sagus  Jtumphii,  and  probably  of  other 
species  of  palm. 
The  granules  are  in 
size  as  large  as 
those  of  arrow-root, 
somewhat  elongat- 
ed in  form,  rounded 
at  the  larger  end, 
com  pressed  or 
truncated  at  the 
smaller,  and  vary- 
ing in  lenL,'th  fiom 
•0008  to  -0020  of  an 
inch.  The  hilum, 
whiL-h  is  situated 
at  one  end  of  the 
granule,  is  in  some 
a  minute  circle,  in  others  a  slit  or  cross.  Sago 
is  largely  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  the  so- 
called  soluble  cocoas,  and  is  also  frequently 
added  to  the  cheaper  varieties  of  arrow-root. 

t  sa'-g6-m,    t  sa'-gou-in,  s.     [For   etym. 
and  def.  see  extract  under  Sajou.] 

Sag'-ra,  s.  [Or.  'S.dypai  (Sagras)  =  a  river  of 
Bruttium,  on  the  east  coast  of  tlie  peninsula.) 
Entom..:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Sagridae 
(q.v.).  They  have  greatly -developed  hind 
legs,  and  are  called  in  consequence  Kangaroo- 
beetles.  Their  colours  are  Itrilliant  red, 
purple,  or  green.  Found  in  the  tropics  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

s3.g'-ri-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sagiia);  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -m/ic] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Eupoda.  Mandibles 
tenniiiating  in  a  sliarp  point;  lingua  deeply 
emarginate  or  bilobed. 

sa-gu-er'-us,  s.    [Malay  «igw  =  the  name  of 
various  palms  (?).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Arecefe.  SoQuerus  sac- 
chari/er  (Arenua  saccharijera)  is  from  twenty 
U)  twenty-tiv'i  feet  high,  and  is  very  common 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
Moluccas^  ancl  Philippines.  The  spadices  are 
wounded  and  then  (tounded  witlnnit  detach- 
ing them  from  the  tree.  This  causes  them  to 
yield  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  which 


sago-starch. 
(MaguiHed  100  diajneton.^ 


may  be  b.^iled  into  sugar  or  be  converted  by 
fennentatiou  into  au  iut.-xicuiting  liquor. 
When  the  trees  are  exhausted  by  this  drain  on 
their  energies,  sago  is  obtained  from  the 
trunk,  as  much  S'lmetiiiiL-s  as  lf>0  nr  200  pounds 
from  a  single  tree.  The  cabhago-like  bunch 
of  young  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  is 
eaten,  the  leaf-stalks  yield  strung  and  useful 
Ttiircs,  and  the  mid- 
rib of  the  leaves  is 
used  for  pens  antl 
f»>r  tubes  through 
which  to  blow  ar- 
rows. (^Lintliey.) 

sa'-giiin,  s.  [Lat.] 

Rnm.  A  nt  iq. : 
The  military  cloak 
worn  by  the  Ro- 
man Soldiers  and 
inferior  officers,  as  | 
distinguished  from 
the  paludamen- 
tum  or  cloak  worn  ^  k-.um. 

by  the  superior 

ortliers.     It  was  the  garb  of  war,  as  the  toga 
was  of  peace. 

Sa'-gUS,  s.  [Malay  sagu  =  the  name  of  various 
palms.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Calameae,  sometimes  made 
a  sub-genus  of  Metroxylon.  Spikes  tenniiial ; 
seeds  with  iritern;d  markings  like  nutmegs. 
Sagus  IcevLSy  of  Rumphius  (Metroxylon  Sagu), 
and  5.  geiiuina  yield  the  fin-'st  sago.  They 
form  great  forests  in  the  Moluccas.  The 
bristles  of  ^S.  filaris,  a  Malay  plant,  are  dried 
and  used  for  sewing  linen  garments, 

saf-y.  a.  [Eng.  sag{e),  s.  ;  -y.]  Full  of  sage  ; 
seasoned  with  sage. 

Sa'-blb,  s.  [Hind.,  from  Arab.  =  master,  lord.] 
The  common  term  used  by  natives  of  India 
and  Persia  in  addressing  or  speaking  of 
Europeans.     The  feminine  form  is  Saiiib^. 

Sahl'-ite,  s.  [After  Sala  (old  spelling,  Sahla), 
Sweden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Mm.).] 

AHn. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  greyish- 
green  variety  of  pyroxene  from  Sala  ;  but  now 
adopted  by  Dana  and  others  for  a  group,  viz., 
the  liine-maguesia-iron  pyroxene. 

t  sa'-i,  t  9a' -i,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see 
extract  under  SAJoa.] 

Sa'-ic,  s.     [Ft.  saique,  from  Turk,  shaika.] 

Naut. :  A  Levantine  vessel  like  a  ketch, 
but  without  top-gallautsail  or  mizzen-toi)sail. 

Said(aia9e),pre(.  ofv.,pa.par.,  A  a,    [Sat,  v.] 

A,  As  pret.  £pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Declared,  uttered,  spoken. 

2.  Before-mentioned,  aforesaid.  (Used  chiefly 
in  legal  documents.) 

'*  KIntt  John  succeeded  his  said  brother  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Knglfiud  aud  dutchy  of  Normaudy."— Z^af«. 

•  sale,  v.t.  or  i.    [Say,  v.] 
sa'-i-ga,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Bovidae,  with  one  species. 
Saiga  tartarica,  from  eastern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  [CoLUs.]  They  differ  bo  much 
from  all  other  antelopes  that  some  naturalista 
have  made  them  a  distinct  family. 
(IVallace.) 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Saiga. 
Tht-y  arc  about  tlie  size  of  a  fallow- 
_-er,  tjwiiy  y.llow  in  summer  and 
light  gray 
in     winter  ; 
hnrns.fonud 
only  in  the 
male,  less 
than  a  foot 
huig.  .slight- 
ly lyrate  and 
a'nnulated- 
The  nose  is 
large,  fleshy, 
SAioA.  an^  probos- 

ciform,  and 
the  nostrils  are  widely  expanded,  so  that  the 
animals  huve  to  walk  backwards  as  they  feed. 

salga-antelope,  s. 

Zool. :  The  satne  as  SaYoa,  1.  (2). 

"The  larjie  AJilmais  In  the  centre  ire  the  remark 
»>h\6iai!fa-anrelopei."—}i'aVticn:  Geot/.  DM.  ,1nJm.,L 
218. 


boil,  hS^;  pSht,  j6*l;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hln,  l>enQli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   -ing, 
-oian,  -tLan  =  shan.   -tioo.  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -9I0B  =  shiin.   -cioos,  -tioos,  -slous  =  sbus.  -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^l. 
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sail— sain 


sayle.  *  sell,  *seyl,s.    (A.s.  segii. 
setji ;  cnjjii.  with   Dut.  zeil :  Icfl.  segl ;   Dan, 
sf'il ;    Sw.  segel ;    Ger.   segd.      From    a   root 
sij^iiifying  to  bear,  to  eudure,  to  resist] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  piece  of  cauvas  dotli  spread  U>  catch 
the  wind,  so  as  to  cause  or  assist  in  cjtusing 
a  sliip  or  boat  to  uiove  thnm-^h  the  water. 
Sails  are  supported  by  the  masts,  spars,  or 
stays  of  tlie  vessel,  and  t-uke  their  names 
from  the  mtist,  yard,  or  stay  on  wliich  they 
are  stretched,  as  the  mainsail,  &c.  The  upper 
edge  of  a  sail  is  the  liead,  the  lower  edge  the 
font,  the  vt-rlical  edge  the  leeeh,  the  weather 
side  or  edge  (that  is,  the  side  or  edge  next  the 
mast  or  stay  to  which  it  is  attat-lied)  of  any 
but  a  squaie-sai!  (q.v.)  is  the  lutt",  and  the 
other  edge  tlie  after  leech.  Tlie  clews  or 
clues  are  tlie  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail, 
or  the  lower  after  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail.  A  tack  is  the  lower  weather  corner  of  a 
square  sail,  or  the  lower  forward  comer  of 
a  fore-and-aft  sail.  The  earing  is  the  upper 
corner  of  a  square  sail.  A  square  sail  is  one 
extended  bya  yard  hung(sliiiig)  by  the  middle 
and  balanced.  A  sail  set  upon  a  gatf,  boom, 
or  stay  is  called  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  The  sails 
of  modern  ships  are  usually  made  of  several 
breadths  of  canvas,  sewn  together  with  a 
double  seam  at  the  borders,  and  edged  all 
round  with  a  cord  or  cords,  known  as  the 
bolt-rope  or  bolt-ropes.  The  seams  in  a  square 
sail  are  vertical,  in  a  fore-and-aft  sail  they  are 
parallel  with  the  after-leech. 

"  Sails  were  commonly  of  liDen,  sometimes  of  Any 
other  mat«rial3  fit  lor  receiving  and  rerellin^'  the 
wiuds.  Id  Dio,  we  have  meution  of  leatliern  sailt  : 
it  was  likewiBe  usual.  lor  want  of  other  $ai/t,  to  hans 
UP  their  garmeuts."— /*ofter;  Antiquities  q/  Greece, 
bk,  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  wind-sail  (q.v.). 

3.  That  part  of  the  arm  of  a  windmill  which 
catclies  the  wind. 

4.  A  ship,  a  vessel.  (By  extension,  applied 
to  a  Oeet.) 

"  We  have  descried  .  .  . 
A  portly  tail  of  ahipa  make  bitherward." 

Shaketj>.  :  Peridee,  i.  i. 

5.  A  journey  or  excursion  by  water  ;  a  pas- 
aage  in  a  vessel  or  boat. 

■•  The  very  eea-m&rk  of  my  outward  tail." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  T.  3. 

•  It  Fig. :  A  wing.    (Poet.) 

"  Like  to  an  eagle,  in  bis  kingly  pride 
SuariuK  through  bis  wide  empire  of  the  aire. 
To  weather  bia  brode  taites." 

Spemer:  F.  Q..  V.  iv.  43. 

II  (I)  Fv.ll  sail :  With  all  sails  set. 

(2)  To  sail  close  to  the  wind:  To  go  to  the 
very  verge  of  propriety,  or  to  act  so  as  just  to 
escape  the  letter  of  the  law. 

(3)  To  sail  under  false  colours:  [False- 
colours]. 

(4)  Under  sail :  Having  the  sails  spread. 
sail-boat,  3.    A  sailing-boat  (q.v.). 

*  sail-broad,  a.  Broad  or  spreading  as 
the  sail  of  a  ship.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  927.) 

sail-clntch,  s. 

Nant. :  An  iron  band  fastening  a  sail ;  a 
substitute  for  hoops  or  lashing. 

sail-fish,  s. 

Ichthyology : 

1,  The  genus  Carpiodes, 

2.  Selache  maxivuu 


sail-fluke,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Rhmnhus  megastoma. 

sail-hook,  s. 

NaiU. :  A  small  hook  for  holding  the  sail 
cloth  while  sewing. 

sail-hoop,  s.    [Hoop  (1),  s.,  II.  2  (1).] 

sail-loft,  s.      A  large  apartment  where 
sails  are  cut  out  and  made. 

sail-maker,  s.     One  whose  business  or 
occup:itiou  is  to  make  and  repair  sails. 

"  Every  individual  had  been  sick  except  the  «ai7- 
fnaker."~Cook :  First  Vot/age,  bk.  iL,  ch.  x. 

sail-needle,  s, 

Naut. :     A    large    needle   with    triangular 
tapering  end,  used  in  sewing  canvas. 

sail-room,  5. 

Naut. :  An   apartment  or  bunk  on  board 
ship  where  spare  sails  are  stowed. 


sail-wheel,  s.  a  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  tachometer  of  Woltmann.     ITacho- 

METtB.J 

*  sall-yard,  s. 

Xaut.  :  The  yard  or  spar  on  which  sails  are 
extended. 

'•  With  Blance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past. 
As  split  tlie  siiil'S/uriU.''  Dryden:  JiivencU. 

sail,   •  saile,   •  sayle,   *  seyle,  v.i.  k  t. 

l^AIL,  S.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  be  propelled  or  driven  forward  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  sails,  as  a  ship  on 
water. 

2.  Hence,  to  be  moved  or  propelled,  as  a 
ship  or  boat,  by  any  mechanical  power,  as  by 
steam,  oars,  &c. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on  water  ;  to 
pa«;s  by  water. 

"  Fro  Cipres  be  was  saUand.'     R.  d«  Brwme,  p.  ITL 

4.  To  set  sail ;  to  begin  or  start  on  a  voyage. 

"  On  the  18th,  at  six  o'clock  Ui  the  morning.  I  sailed 
from  Plymouth  Sound."*— Coot;  Second  Voyage,  bk,  i., 
ch.  i. 
II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  swim,  as  a  fish  or  swimming  bird. 

"  To  which  the  stores  of  CrcEsua.  in  the  scale, 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  taU 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  wbnle." 

Dryden:  {Todd.) 

2.  To  pass  smoothly  or  gently  by  ;  to  float. 

"  No  murmurs  strange 
"  Ui>on  the  midnight  breeze  taU  by." 

Scott:  Sards  Incantation. 

3.  To  glide  ;  to  move  smoothly  and  gently : 
as,  She  sailed  into  the  room. 

*  4.  To  pass,  to  go. 

"  And  forth  I  let  hire  saj/le  In  this  manere," 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  i.lGU 
H.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pass  or  move  over  or  upon  in  a  ship 
by  means  of  sails,  or  other  propelling  power, 
as  steam,  oars,  &c. 

*  2.  To  pass  through,  over,  or  upon,  as  in  a 
ship, 

"  Sail  sens  in  cockles."       ShaJcesp. :  Prriciei,  Iv.  4. 

3.  To  complete  or  perform  by  sailing. 

"  The  match  could  not  be  saUed  through  before  the 
close  time."— Fif Id,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

4.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of  at  sea  ; 
to  navigate. 

"  Each  craft  was  tailed  by  a  lady."— /)oWy  Telegraph, 
Sept.  11.  1885. 

*  It  Fig. :  To  fly  through. 

"  Sublime  ahe  tails 
Tb'  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  wiutred  gales." 
Pope.    [Todd.) 

^  To  sail  over: 

Arch.:  To  project  beyond  a  surface.  {Gwilt.) 

sail'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  sail,  v. ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  sailed  on,  over,  or  through;  navig- 
able ;  passable  by  ships. 

'sail' -borne,  a.  [Eng.  sail,  s.,  and  home 
(q.v.).]  Borne,  conveyed,  or  propelled  by 
sails. 

sail'-oloth,  s.    [Eng.  sail,  s.,  and  cloth.] 

Fabric :  Canvas  for  sails,  made  of  flax, 
hemp,  cotton,  or  jute.  In  thickne.';3  and 
weight,  it  varies  from  22  lbs.  to  44  lbs.  per 
bolt  of  38  yards,  24  inches  wide. 

*  saile,  v.t.    lAssAiu] 

sail'-4r,  •  sayl-er,  s.    [Eng.  sail,  v, ;  -er.) 

'  1.  One  who  sails  ;  a  sailnr,  a  seaman. 

"  Sa!/lers  by  their  voyages,  find  out  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  staxres."  —  P.  BoUa-nd:  Plinie, 
hk.a,ch.  Ixx. 

2.  A  ship  or  other  vessel,  spoken  of  with 
referenc^e  to  her  manner,  power,  or  capabilities 
of  sailing  :  as,  a  fast  sailer. 

sail'-ing,  *sayl-ing,  *  seyl-yng,  pr.  par., 

a.,  &  s.     [Sail,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sails. 

"  And  wbaoBe  seylung  was  not  stklr  for  that  fasting 
was  \^-s\<\..'—Wycliffe  :  Dedis  xxvlL 

2.  The  art  or  rules  of  navigation  ;  the  act, 
art,  or  operation  of  conrlucting  or  directing 
the  course  of  a  ship  from  port  to  port ;  navi- 
gation. 

"  There  was  some  smart  tailing  shown." —  Field, 
Sept.  4.  l«6«. 


U  Sailing  is  distinguished,  according  to  tho 
methods  employed  in  solving  the  ditferenfc 
problems  that  arise. 

II  (1)  Current  sailing  :  The  method  of  deter- 
mining the  true  course  and  distance  of  a  ship, 
when  her  own  motion  is  combined  with  that 
of  a  current. 

(2)  Globular  sailing :  [Globular], 

(3)  Great  circle  sailijig  :  [Great]. 

(4)  Mercator's  sailing:  That  in  which  the 
problems  are  solved  according  to  the  priuri- 
ples  of  Mercator's  projection.     [Mercator's 

CBART.) 

(5)  Middle  latitude  sailing  :  [Middle], 

(6)  Oblujue  sailing  :  [Obliqur]. 

(7)  Parallel  sailing :  [Parallel,  a.]. 

(8)  Traverse  sailing :  [Traverse,  a.]. 

sailing- boat.  s.  A  boat  propelled  by,  or 
fitted  fur  a  sail  or  sails,  as  distinguished  from 
a  row-boat. 

sailing-carriage.  5.  A  wheeled  vehicle 
propelled  by  sails.  (Cf.  Milton:  P,  L.,  iiL 
437-39.) 

sailing-instructions,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Written  or  printed  directions  issued 
by  tlie  commanding  officer  of  a  convoy  for  the 
masters  of  the  ships  under  his  care,  explaining 
his  signals,  and  appointing  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous if  the  ships  should  be  dispersed  by 
tempest,  or  to  escape  captui^e  by  the  euemy. 

sailing-master,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  same  as  Master,  s.,  A.  II.  4. 

2.  In  the  American  Navy,  a  warrant  officer, 
ranking  next  below  a  lieutenant,  wh"se  duties 
are  to  navigate  the  ves^-el,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  executive  officer,  to  attend  to  the 
stowage  of  the  hold,  to  the  cables,  rigging.  &c. 

sailing-orders,  s.  pi.  [Order,  s.  Ii  (lO)^] 

sailing- over,  s. 

Arch. :  Projecting;  beyond  a  surface. 

sall'-less,  a.    [Eng.  sail,  s. ;  -le^^.]    Destitati 
of  sails. 

"  John  .  .  .  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean 
Sail'cu,  sombre,  and  cold," 

Lon.tfeUow  ■  MUes  StatidisK  ilL 

sail'-or,  *sail-our,  s.    [Eng.  sail,  v.  ;  -or.] 
"1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mariner,  a  seamen.    (Usu- 
ally applied  to  one   uf  the  ordinary  hands, 
or  those  before  the  mast.) 

•■  She  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  Buffers,"        Coicper :  Task,  i.  HL 

2.  Entom. :  A  child's  name  for  any  Tele- 
phnrus  of  a  bluish  colour.    [Soldier.] 

sailor-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Histlo- 
phorus.    [XiPHiiD,£.] 

"  Id  the  warm  waters  o(  the  IndUn  Ocean  a  strangi 
mariner  is  fouud  ttiHt  has  given  rise  to  many  cuiiuu* 
tales  amung  the  uativea  of  the  coast  therei»bout.  They 
tell  of  a  wonderful  sail  ufteu  Bceu  tu  the  culiu  sasooa 
preceding  the  teriible  hurricanes  that  course  over 
those  waters.  .  .  .  One  day  the  ^ibautum  craft  actoftlly 
appeared  to  the  crew  uf  aii  Indian  stenmer.  and  as  it 
pasted  by  under  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  the  queer 
•  sail '  was  seen  Ui  be  lung  to  a  gigantic  aword-Ii&h,  now 
known  as  the  sailor-fi^h.  Tlie  shII  was  really  an 
enormously  developed  dorsal  flu  that  was  over  ten 
feet  high,  and  whs  richly  coloured  with  blue  a«d 
iridescent  tints ;  and  as  the  fish  swam  alon^  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  this  great  On  UAturally 
waved  to  and  fro,  so  that,  fi-om  a  distance,  it  could 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  curious  saiL" — St.  Jdcholai, 
Oct,  1BS6.  p.  895. 

sailor-lilie,  a.     Like  a  sailor  or  sailors. 

Sailors*  home,  s.  An  institution  where 
sailors  may  boaid  and  lodge  wliile  they  are  on 
siiore.  The  first  was  opened  in  London  in 
1829.  Sailors'  homes  have  since  been  estab- 
lished in  the  priiicii'al  English  sea-ports. 

*sail'-6r-less,  a.     [Eng.  sailor ; 'less.}    Des- 
titute of  sailors. 

"Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea." 

Jiyron :  Oarkneu, 

*  sail'-onr,  s.    [Sailor.] 

*  sail'-y,  a.    [Eng.  sail,  s. ;  -y.]    Like  or  ro- 
semhling  a  sail. 

"  From  Penmen's  craggy  height  tut,ryherjrai7y  nlnita." 
/Jra:/ton  :  Poiff-Olbi  ,n.  s.  S. 

saim,  s.     [Seam  (3),  s.]    Lard,  fat.    (Prov.  A. 
iicotch.) 

sa'-i-mi-ris,  s.    [Native  namc.1 

Zool. :  Callithrix  sctureus,  the  Squirrel  Mon> 
key  (q.v.).    Cuvier  gave  it  generic  distinction. 

*  sain,  pa.  par.    [Say,  vJ] 


t^te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  •amel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p5t» 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^Miite,  cur,  rMe,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  ^  kw* 


sain— sake 
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,  sane,  v.t.  [A.S.  seinan,  segnUin  =  to 
sign,  to  bless;  segen,  s«^/i  =  a  sign,  fl'uni  Ijnt. 
^ijnuiH  —  a  sign  ;  Ger.  seffeii  =  a  sign,  setjnen 
=  to  sign,  to  Itless.]  To  sign  with  the  sign  of 
The  cross ;  hence,  to  bless  agfiiust  evil  in- 
fluence. 

"  Sigu  It  with  cross,  aud  tain  It  with  be«d, 
Siug  the  Ave.  aud  say  the  Creed." 

Scott :  Wapcrlei/,  ch.  xiil. 

•ain'-f^n, s&ln'-fom,  salnt-foin, 5.  {Fi., 
from  siiin  =  wholesomt-,  aiid/'n/i  —  hay  ;  Lut. 
sanum  faniion  —  wliolesome  hay,  or  less  i>ro- 
bably  fruin  Fr.  mint  =  sacred,  aud/oin  =  hay  ; 
Lat.  ^xnctuni  fccnum.] 
I'.ot.  :  Tlie  genus  Onobrychis  (q.v.). 

saint.  '  saynt, '  saynct, '  selnt,  '  selnte, 
*  seynt,  ^'.  [Fr.  mint,  from  Lat.  sanctum^ 
aecus.  of  .^aH':f«j)' =  holy,  consecrated;  prop, 
pa.  par.  of  sancio  =  to  render  sacred,  to  malie 
holy  ;  Sp.  santo,  san  ;  Ital.  santo.] 

1.  A  person  sanctified ;  a  person  eminent 
for  piety  and  virtue  ;  a  godly  or  holy  person. 
(It  is  applied  especially  to  the  Apostles  and 
other  holy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.) 

"  But  onely  if  he  l^  some  seinte, 
Whlche  Ood  preseruvth  of  his  ((race." 

Gower:  C,  A.,  tIU. 

2.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

"  You  &  taint  with  taintt  your  aeat  have  non." 
Spenser:  F.  V-  H-  i-  32. 

•  3.  An  angel. 

"Behohl,  tbe  Lord  Cometh  with  ton  thousand  of  his 
taUus."~Jude  H. 

4.  One  who  for  his  or  her  piety  has  been 
canimized  by  the  Roman  Churcli.  The  title 
Saint  is  generally  abbreviated  to  St.  before  a 
personal  name.  (Tbe  abbreviation  for  Saints 
is  SS.)    [Invocation,  TJ.] 

H  A  small  sect  calling  themselves  Saints 
first  obtained  places  of  worship  in  London  in 
1884, 

^  1.  SL  Agnes'  flower : 
Bot. :  The  genus  Erinosma. 

2.  St.  Andrew's  cross : 

(1)  Ortl.  Lang. :  A  cross  shaped  like  the 
letter  X. 

(2)  Bot. :  Ascyrnm  Crux  Andrece. 

3.  St.  Anthony's  fire :  Erysipelas. 

4.  at.  Barbara's  cress: 
Bot. :  Barharea  imlgarie. 

5.  St.  liarnaby's  thistle  : 
Bot. :  Centaiirea  solstitialis. 

6.  St.  Boniface's  pennies:  The  separated  por- 
tions of  the  stalk  of  the  Lily  Encrinite. 

7.  St.  Cassian  beds : 

GeoL :  A  series  of  beds  of  Upper  Triassic 
jige  in  the  Southern  Tyrol,  consisting  of  cal- 
careous marls,  with  Ammonites,  Gasteropoda, 
Conchifera,  Brachiopoda,  Corals,  &c. 

8.  St.  Catherine's  flower : 
Bot. :  Nigella  damascena. 

9.  St.  Christopher's  herb  : 

Bot. :  (1)  Osmunda  regalis,  (2)  Actcea  spicata. 

10.  St.  Cuthbert's  beads : 

Pala'ont. :  A  j>opular  name  for  the  separated 
portions  of  Encrinites  moniliformis. 

11.  St.  Cuthbert's  duck :  [Eider-duck], 

12.  St.  Elvio's  light :  The  Corposant  (q.v.). 

13.  St.  George's  ensign:  The  distinguishing 
badge  of  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  consisting 
of  ft  red  cross  on  a  white  field,  with  the  Union 
Jack  in  the  upper  quarter  next  the  mast. 

14.  St.  Helen's  series  :  [Osborne  series]. 

15.  St.  Ignatiiis  bean :  [Ionatics's-bean]. 

16.  St.  James's  wort: 
Bot.  :  Senecio  Jacohtea. 

17.  St.  John's  bread  : 

Bot.:  Ceratonia  siliqua.  So  called  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  furnished  the 
•' locusts  ■' eaten  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness.  More  probably,  however,  the 
locusts  were  the  actual  insects. 

18.  St.  John's  wort:  The  genus  Hypericum, 
Bpec.,  //.  perforatum, 

19.  St.  I.eger :  The  name  of  a  horse-race 
for  three-year-olds,  instituted  in  1776  by 
Colonel  St.  Leger,  of  Park  Hill,  near  Don- 
caster,  but  not  called  the  "St.  Lcger"  till 
two  years  afterwards.  It  is  run  at  Doncaster 
in  September  of  each  year.  (Pron.  SW -len-gir.) 

20.  SL  MaHiii's  flower : 

Bot. :  Alstr(£meria  Fios-Martini. 


21.  St,  Martin's  herb: 

Bot. :  Sauimgesia  erecta.  It  is  very  muci- 
laginous. 

22.  St.  Martin's  sumyiier:  A  popular  name 
for  the  mild  damp  season  which  sometiifies 
prevails  from  November  till  about  Christmas, 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly 
winds. 

23.  St.  Mary's  flower : 

Bot. :  AnastatiiXi  lUerochtintiana. 

24.  St.  Monday:  A  Monday  spent  in  idle* 
ness  and  dissipation.  Used  only  in  the  phrase 
To  keep  St.  Monday  =  To  idle  away  Monday 
instead  of  returning  to  work. 

25.  St.  Peter's  fingers  : 

FalcEont, :  A  popular  name  for  Belemnites. 

26.  St.  Peter's  wort : 

Bot.  :  (1)  Pnmula  veris ;  (2)  the  genus 
Ascyium ;  (3)  the  genus  Symphoria  ;  (4) 
Hypericum  Ascyron ;  (5)  Hypericum  quad- 
rangidum. 

27.  St.  Simo7iian  :  A  supporter  or  adherent 
of  the  Count  de  St.  Simon  (1760-1S26),  a  social- 
istic reformer,  who  proposed  the  institution 
of  a  European  Parliament,  to  arbitrate  in  all 
matters  affecting  Euiope,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  social  hierarchy  based  on  capacity 
and  labour. 

28.  St.  Simonianism,  St.  .9imonism :  The 
doctrines,  principles,  or  practice  of  the  St. 
Sinionians. 

29.  St.  Thomas-tree: 
Bot.:  Bauhinia  tomentosa. 

30.  St.  Vitus'sdarwe:  [Chorea.) 

*  salnt-Seemlngt  a.  Having  or  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  saint ;  hypocritical. 

"A  saint'$f^ming  and  Bible-hearliig  hypocritlc&l 
\>\ititAU~ — HnuntajHC  :  Appetile  to  CoB»ar,  p.  43. 

saint's  bell,  s.    The  Saactus-bell  (q.v.). 

*  saint,  v.t.  Sc  i.    [Saint,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  enrol  among  the  list  of  the  saints  by 
an  official  act  of  the  pope  ;  to  canonize. 

"  I'll  have  him  tainted." — Beaum.  S  Flet.  :  ScomfxU 
Lady,  iv,  L 

2.  To  salute  as  a  saint. 

"  liower  voicea  saint  me  from  above.' 

Tennyson  :  St.  Simon  Sti/liles,  152. 

3.  To  give  the  cliaracter  or  reputation  of  a 
saint  to. 

"  Such  an  ImprcsaioQ  of  his  goodness  gave. 
As  tainted  him."  Daniel:  Cinl  Wart,  I, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  live  as  a  saint  or 
with  a  show  of  piety, 

•*  Think  women  still  to  thrive  with  men. 
To  ain,  ajid  never  for  to  iai>tt~ 

Shakesp.  :  Pauionate  PUffrim,  S42. 

*  saint'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  saint;  -dam,]  The 
state  or  condition  of  beini;  a  saint;  the  state 
of  being  canonizeil ;  canonization,  {Tennyson: 
St.  'Simon  Stylites,  6.) 

Saint'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     (Saint,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Canonized  ;  enrolled  among  the  saints. 

"And  the  lightning  showed  the  sainted 
Figures  kq  tbe  casement  pulut^d." 

Connfe/ivie  :  Norman  Baron. 

2.  Entered  into  bliss  ;  gone  to  heaven.  (A 
euphemism  for  dead.) 

3.  Sacred,  holy. 

"  And,  lllte  a  glory,  the  hroad  aim 
Hangs  over  sitinteU  Leliiiuun," 

Jioore :  Paradise  <t  the  Peri. 

•  4.  Holy,  pious. 

"A  most  Minted  'king." 

Shakesp. :  ifacbeth,  Iv.  3. 

*  saint'-ess,  *  saynt-ess,  s.  [Eng.  saint, 
s. ;  -ess.]    A  female  saint. 

"  riie  most  blessed  comixiny  of  Bayutes  and  laynt- 
esses."  —  Bishop  Finher :  Sei^mons. 

saint-foin,  s.    [Sainfoin.) 

t  saint'-hood.  s.  [Eng.  mint:  -hood.]  The 
state,  character,  rank,  or  position  of  a  saint ; 
saint ;  saintship. 

"Sainthood,  as  hitherto  underst<KKl,  implies  a  living 
faith  rej'iicing  in  the  consciousness  uf  Qod."—7'.  David- 
ion  :  PhU.  Sr/st.  of  A .  Rotmint,  p.  xliil. 

*  saint'-ing,  s.   [Eng.  saint,  v.;  -iwff.J  Canoni- 

zation. 

"  Meriting  AS  well  his  saintinff  att  lits  seat." 

nrayton:  Poly-OlbUm,s.U. 

"  saint'-Jtsb,  a,  (Eng.  saint;  -ish.]  Some- 
what  saintly.     (Used  ironically.) 


*  saint  -i^m,  s.  (Eng.  saint ;  -ism.]  The 
quality  or  character  of  a  saint. 

"  The  pnXus  ho  look  In  converting  hlni  togo<lllne«, 
Le.,  to  ctuitlng  Furitaulom  and  Hut nlitm."^ Wood: 
Fasti  t>xon.,  vol,  11. 

Salnt-like,  a.     [Eng.  saint ;  -like.] 

1.  Like  or  resembling  a  saint;  saintly,  holy. 

2.  Becoming  or  belllting  a  saint. 

"  In  accents  tender  and  tain  like." 

Lonitfrllow :   t:oangeUne,  IL  ft. 

*  8alnt'-U-l:i^,  adv.  [Eng.  S(U7U/y ;  dy.]  In  a 
saintly  manner.     {Poe :  Hati4>nale  of  Verse.) 

sainf -li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saintly;  -ness.]  Tbo 
(piality  or  stiite  of  being  saintly. 

sainf-l^,  a.  [Eng.  sitint ;  -ly.]  Like  a  saint; 
becoming  or  belitting  a  saint ;  saintlike. 

"Men  of  orthodox  faith  and  aaintljf  Ul9."—MacM^ 
lay:  I/ltt.  Kng.,  ch.  xi 

*  salnt-ol'-o-gist,    s.      [Eng.  saint,  and  Gr. 

Aoyo?  {logos)^  a  word,  a  discourse.]  One  who 
writes  or  is  versed  in  the  lives  or  history  of 
saints  ;  a  hagiologlst. 

saint'-ship,  s.  (Eng.  saint;  'Ship.\  The 
cliamcter  or  qualities  of  a  saint ;  saintly 
character  or  condition. 

"  Whose  large  hlueeyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  handle 
Might  aliake  the  mintthip  of  an  aikchunte.' 

8i/ron:  ChUde  Barotd,  L  IL 

S&ir,  a,     [Sore.]    (Scotch.) 

sair,  v.t.    [Sebve.j    {Scotch.) 

sair'-ing.  sair'~in'»  s.  [Sair,  v.]  As  much 
as  satisties  or  serves  the  turn  ;  enough.  (Scutch.) 

sair'-ly*  sair'-lie,  adv.    [Sorely.]  {ScoUh.) 

saithe*  s.    [Seethe.] 

Sai'-va,  s.    [Siva.] 

Hindooism:  A  follower  of  Siva,  the  third  of 
the  Hindoo  Triad  ;  spec,  a  monastic  devotee  of 
the  god.  H.  H.  Wilson  {Religious  Sects  of  the 
Hindoos, 1862,  p.  32) divides  these  ilevotees  into 
nine  orders  :— Dandis  and  Dasnaniis,  Jogia, 
Jangamas,  Paramahansas,  Urdhabihus,  Akaa 
Mnkliis  and  Nakhis,  Gudaras,  Rnkharas  Suk- 
haras  and  Ukharas,  Kara  Lingis,  Sannyasis,  Ac. 

Sai'-va-vite,  a.  &  s.  (Sansc,  &c,  Saiva;  t 
connect.,  and  Eng.  suf^  -He.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Siva  or  his 
worshippers. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  Saiva  (q.v.). 

sa-Jene'.    sa-gene' (i),  s.    [Russ.]    A  Rua- 

sian  ineasme  of  length,  equal  to  1  '167  English 
fathoms,  or  about  seven  English  feet. 

Saj'-Jl,  s.  [Hind,  khar-suji  or  suji-khar.]  In- 
'dian  barilla,  produced  by  burning  Anthroc- 
nemum  indicnm,  Caroxylonf(stidum,C.Griffithii, 
Siilicpmia  brichiata,  Salsola  Kali,  Suctda  fru- 
ticom,  S.  indica,  and  S.  nudifl,orct. 

8a~j6u'  (J  as  zh),  s,  [For  etym.  and  def.  see 
extract.! 

"These  (the  genus  Cebusjai-e  the  'little  musters  of 
the  woods,  according  to  Az;ira,  and  sliuuld  be  called 
'  (.lal  ■  (the  'C*  Is  soft),  which  has  Ixeu  altered  tc 
I  by  the  extraordinarj' 'alent  which  the  French 


have  of  confounding  spelling  nnd  sounds  in  other  Ion- 
guiigeji.  Buifon  divines  the  monkeys  noticed  above 
ft  he  genera  Ateles,   Lagotbrix,  and  Cel>UB]iiitu  .^ajia' 


j'rit4  and  Sa(jfiing,  the  larger  kinds  belonging  t"  the 
llrst,  and  those  atiout  to  be  noticed  (Cobusf  to  the  last. 
Ue  modified,  he  says,  the  words  Cavonason  and  Cafff^ni, 
their  C  being  pronounced  as  S.  But  Asara  says  that 
the  real  wortts  are  Caigonazon  and  ChI,  they  being 
pronounced  as  written,  and  the  dnit  ineana  Urent  CrI, 
and  the  last  Cai  or  Cay,  stinnly  Mnukey.  ."iajtis  Is 
a  derivative  from  Cagoul,  and  animals  proixrly  In. 
eluded  hy  It  constitute  the  genus  Cehua.  but  to  aild  to 
the  confusion  Mr.  WalUce  cjiIIb  tbem  Sapufotit."— 
Pro/,  if.  Duncan.  In  CasselVs  Sat.  Hit.,  1. 178,  179. 

Sa'-ka,  s,     [Native  name  (?)] 

Bot. :  Cnpaifera  pubiflora  and  C,  hracteata, 
which  yield  timber  of  great  toughness.  They 
grow  in  Demerara. 

sake,  9.  [A.S.  sacu  =  strife,  dispute,  crime, 
accusation;  cngn.  with  Dut.  Z'fac  =  matter, 
case,  cause,  business,  affair  ;  Icel.  sok  =  a 
charge,  guilt,  crime  ;  Dan.  sag;  Sw.  «tfc  ;  Ger, 
sache:  Go<h.  sakan  =t()  contend,  to  rebuke.] 

1,  Final  cause,  end,  jtnrpnse  ;  purpose  or 
desire  of  obtaining  :  as,  To  light  for  the  sak«- 
of  freednm. 

2.  Account,  reason,  cause,  interest ;  regard 
to  any  person  or  thing. 

"  yield  thee  Mlnotti ;  tiairter  take. 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  »*tA*f." 

Byron  ■  Siegf  of  Corinth.  XvU. 

^  (1)  The  plural  is  used  in  such  phr»ses  as, 
For  your  mkes.   For  tK^ir  sake$. 


boil,  boy;  pout.  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  fhln,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  tills ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    pb  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  sb^.    -tlon,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zbiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sioos  -  abus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  —  b^  dfl. 
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Baker— salamander 


often 


(2)  The    sign    of    the  genitive 
omitted— 

(o)  When  the  word  preceding  sakt  ends  in  a 
siViilant:  as,  for  gaodnta  Kike,  for  conscUiue 
take,  itc. 

•(b)  When  tlie  word  enda  in  other  letters  ; 
as,  (or  fiishion.  sake,  tor  sa/ely  sake,  &c. 

•3.  A  fault,  a  crime,  a  dispute.   [Sackless.) 

"  For  desert  of  STinn<i*«." 

E,  A'»y.  Alhl.  Poemt.  ill.  84. 

U  Sake  is  only  used  iu  sucli  plirases  as  are 
given  above,  and  is  always  jireceded  by  for. 

•  sa'-kbr,  •  sa-cre,  s.  [Fr.  sacre=  (i)  a  fal- 
con ;  (2)  a  piece  of  ortinauce  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
Sucre :  Imm  Arab,  sagr  =  a  sparmw-hawk. 
The  names  of  vaiious  hawks  were  frequently 
given  to  pieces  of  ordnance.] 

1.  A  hawk  :  a  species  of  falcon ;  properly, 
Fuko  sacer,  a  European  and  Asiatic  falcon. 

"  On  hia  rlglit  liand  fleflr 
A  latter.  Mcred  to  the  god  o£  view." 

Chapmixn ;  Bomer ;  Odytaen  XV. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

"  On  tlte  bastions  were  planted  culverlns  and  lakert." 
—Macaula^    H,tt.  Eng..  ch.  xU. 

sJlU'-er-et,  s.     [Saker.]     The  male  of  the 

saker. 

sakh-r&t',  s.  [Arab.  =  a  rock,  a  hewn  stone.] 
Miihmnmadaii  Myth.  :  A  sacred  stone  of  an 
emerald  colour,  which,  by  rellectiou,  imparts 
the  azure  hue  to  the  sky.  It  one  possess  the 
sijiallest  fragment  of  it,  he  acquires  miraculous 
powers. 

sa'-ki  (1),  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Pitliecia  (q.v.).  Their 
faoes  are  stiaugely  Iminau  in  appearance, 
and  some  of  tliem  are  easily  tamed,  and  be- 
come amusingand  atlectioiiate.  The  members 
ol  the  genus  usually  known  by  this  name  are 
the  Hairy  Saki  {Pithecia  liirsuta),  the  Scarlet- 
faced,  White-skinned,  or  Bald-headed  Saki  (P. 
aliens) ;  the  Black-headed  (P.  rtielatwcephala) ; 
and  the  White-lieaded  Saki  (P.  leumcephala). 
P  saianas  is  the  Couxio,  and  P.  moiuxchus  the 
Monk. 

sa'-Ui '2).  sa'-ke,  s.  [Japanese.)  The  native 
lii'er  and  common  stimulating  drink  of  the 
Japanese.  It  is  made  from  rice,  and  is  drunk 
warm,  producing  a  very  apeedy  but  transient 
intoxication. 

"  They  seem  clever  people,  those  Japanese  who  lately 
enabled  their  convict  friends  to  get  drunk  on  bamboos 
filled  with  mki."—St.  Jamet's  G(U^r«,  Sept.  10.  1886. 

Bftk-i-eb, sSk'-I-a, sak'-ee  yeh, s.  [Arab. 
sttka,  snkka,  =  a  water-earner,  a  cupbearer.]  A 
machine  used  in  Egypt  for  raising  water  from 
tlie  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  is  a 
niodiUcation  of  the  Persian  wlieel,  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  cogged  wheels,  turned  by 
a  buffalo  or  camel,  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel  working  up  a  series  of  earthen  pitchers, 
wliieh  empty  themselves  into  a  trough  or  pool. 
"  Here  the  fields  are  watered  by  means  of  wheels  to 

w  liich    water-JarB   are    attached— the  mkeeytt^."  —  tf. 

Eben:  Egypt  (ed.  Bell).  68. 

S&k-ta,  s.  [Bengali,  &c.,  from  Sansc.  sakli 
=  power,  energy.] 

Hindooism :  A  worshipper  of  the  Sakti, 
the  power  or  energy  of  tlie  divine  nature  in 
action,  and  persoiiihed  in  a  female  form.  If 
the  proclivities  of  the  worshipper  are  towards 
the  adoration  of  Vishnu,  tlien  the  personified 
Sakti  is  termed  Lakshmi  or  Maha-Lakshmi ; 
if  it  be  towards  that  of  Siva,  the  Sakti  is 
denominated  Parvati,  Bhavani,  or  Durga.  Tlie 
principal  religious  liooks  of  the  Saktas  are  the 
Tantras  (q.v.).  It  is  believed  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal  are  of 
this  sect,  and  of  the  remaining  fourth,  three 
are  Vaislinavas  to  one  Saiva.  {Relig.  Sects  of 
the  Hindoos,  1862,  p.  32.)  Wilson  divides  the 
Saktas  into  Dakshinis,  Vainis,  Kancheliyas. 
and  Kararis.  Anotlier  classification  is  into 
the  Dakshinacharis  and  the  Vamaoharis,  fol- 
lowers of  the  Right  Hand  and  of  the  Left 
Hand  Ritual.  The  latter  are  accused  of  great 
immoralities. 


1-528;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  white,  when 
pure  ;  translucent  to  opaque  ;  soluble  ;  t.iste, 
saline,  pungent.  Compos.  :  ammonium,  SS'i  ; 
clilorine,  fiti'S  =  100,  hence  the  formula, 
NHjCl.  Flequent  as  sublimation  jirodnets  in 
volcanic  craters,  notably  well  crystallized  in 
that  of  Vesuvius. 

3.  Pliarm. :  It  sometimes  relieves  pain  in 
neuralgia,  and  has  been  given  in  chronic  bron- 
cllitis  with  abundant  expectoration.  Exter- 
nally it  is  slightly  stimulant,  and  is  believed 
to  aid  in  dispersing  tumours. 

sal-polycrestus,    s.      (PoTAasio-soL- 

PHATE.] 

sal'Prunella,  s.    [Pbunella-salt.] 

sal-volatile,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 

2.  Pharm. :  Its  action  is  that  of  free  am- 
monia. 

sal  (2),  s.    [Saui,.] 

sa-laam',  sa-lam',  s.  [Arab,  saldm  =  sa- 
'inting,  a  salutation  ;  ef.  Heb.  shelam  =  peace  ; 
skdlum  =  to  be  safe.]  A  ceremonious  saluta- 
tion or  obeisance  among  Orientals,  consisting 
in  the  bending  of  the  head  with  the  body 
downwards,  in  extreme  cases  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  placing  the  palm  of  the  right 
liand  on  the  foreliead. 

"'2o!  whoart  thou?'— 'This  low  latajn 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am.'  '* 

Byron :  Giaour. 

1[  To  send  a  person  one's  salaam :  To  present 
or  send  one's  compliments. 

salaam',  sa-lam',  v.i.  &  (.    [Salaam,  ».] 

A.  latrans. :  To  makeasalaamorobeisance  ; 
to  bow  ;  to  salute  with  a  salaam. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  a  salaam  to  ;  to  salute 
Willi  a  salaam. 

"  A  very  Intelligent-looking,  amiable  Uttla  lady, 
who  gafamfd  us  in  Turkish  style. "—.!i'«-if'«er'J  Staga- 
zi'ie.  June.  1877.  p.  149. 

"  sa-laam'-stone,  s.    [Ger.  salaamslein.] 
' Min. :   Stated  to  be  an  Indian  naiil»  for  a 
variety  of  spinel  occurring  in  six-sided  Jirisms, 
but  much  doubt  exists  both  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  itself  and  its  application. 

sal    a-Tjil'-i-ty,  tsale-a  bU'  i-ty,  .. 

[Eng.  ealablif) ;  Wl.)     Salableness. 

sal'-a-We,  +  sale'  a^ble,  *  sale' ha 
ble',  <i.  [Eng.  sal{e)  ;  -able,]  That  may  be 
sold  J  marketable;  ready  for  sale ;  in  demand. 

sal'-a-ble-mess,  s.  [Eng.  eatable ;  -tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salable ;  salability. 

*sal'-a-bly,  *  sale'-a--bly .  adv.  [Eng. 
«uW(ej  ;  -y]     In  a  salable  manner. 

sa-la'-9i-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  wife  of  Neptune.] 
Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Hippocrateaceje.  Stamens 
three ;  fruit  berried.  Known  sjieeies  about 
sixty.  Salacla  dulcis,  of  Brazil,  S.  pyriformis, 
of  Sierra  Leone,  wliich  resemliles  a  bergamot 
pear,  and  S.  Boxburghii,  of  India,  have  eatable 
fruits. 

•  sa-la'-clous,  a.  [Lat.  salax,  genit.  salacis; 
siiUo  =  to  leap.]   Lustful,  lecherous.    [Rut,  ».] 


'  sa-la'-clous-ly,  m' 
Iii  a  salacious  manner 


[Eng.  salacious;  -ly.] 
lustfully,  leoherously. 


•  sa-la'-cl0US-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  salacious; 
■I'less.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  salacious  ; 
lust,  lecherousnesa,  salacity. 

*  Ba-la9'-i-tS^,  *  8al-la9'-i-ty,  s.  [Lit. 
salacitas,  from  sctiai  =  salacious  (q.v.).]  Sa- 
laciousness. 

"  The  immoderate satrocify.  and  almost  unparalleled 
eiceas  of  venery.  wliicli  every  September  may  be  ob- 
served in  this  ajiiuiaL"- firou>ne.-  i'uiffar  Errouri, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  ix. 

sal'-ad,  *  sal-ado,  •  sal-lad,  *  s&l'-lat, 
*  sai'-let,  s.  (Fr  salode,  from  O.  Itai.  salnta 
=  a  salad  of  herbs,  prop.  feni.  of  saUito,  pa. 
par.  of  salare  =  to  salt,  to  pickle,  from  sal, 
sa/e  (Lat.  sa!)  =  salt  (q.v.);  Dut.  salade  ;  Dan., 
8w.,  &  Ger.  salat.] 

1.  Generally,  a  dish  of  certain  vegetables 
prepared  and  served  so  as  to  be  eaten  raw  ; 
specif.,  a  dish  of  lettuce,  endive,  radishes, 
mustard,  land  and  water-cress,  celery,  and 
young  onions,  dressed  with  eggs,  salt,  mustard, 
oil,  vinegar,  or  spices. 


8^1(1)8.     [Lat.  =  salt.) 

Chem. :  Formerly  used  in  chemistry  to  dis- 
tinguish salts,  and  now  sometimes  used  in 
compound  names. 

sal-ammoniac,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  [Ammonium-chloride]. 

2.  Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring 
in  crystals,  also  in  stalactites,  massive,  and 
as  etHorescences.     Hardness,  1'6  to  2  ;  sp.  gr. 

atT  fit,  fere,  amidst,  what,  1411,  fether:  wo,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  6»'  P^*- 
or.  wore,  W9U.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Sih-lan.    10,  ob  -  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu 


2.  A  dish  composed  of  sotne  kind  of  meat, 
as  chicken  or  lobster,  choppctl  and  mixed  with 
uncooked  herbs,  and  seasoned  with  floine  con- 
diment, as  lobster- sal  ad. 

3.  A  lettuce.    (Colloq.) 
aalad-bumet,  & 

B'lt. :  The  j^enus  Pnt«rium,  and  specif., 
Polerium  Sangiasorha,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
eaten  in  salad. 

salad'Creanit  a-  A  prepared  dressing 
for  saiads. 

^salad-days,   *  sallet  -  days,  t.  M 

Green,  unripe  days  ;  years  of  inexperience. 

"My  ialad^'iyi, 
Wbeu  I  was  green  in  Jvnl)^ incut," 

ShaJcesp.  :  Aiitony  A  Cleopatra,  L  *. 

salad-oil.  5.    Olive-oil. 

salad-spoon,  s.     A  spoon  of  wood  or 

ivory  lor  nii.Kiug  and  serWng  salads. 

*  sal-ade,  5.    [Saxlet  (2).] 

*  Sal'-^-dine,  a.  [From  Saladin,  properly 
tt.ilali-u-Din  (1137-1192).]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Saladin. 

Saladlne -tenth,  s. 

Law  :  A  tax  imposed  on  England  and  Fi'unce 
in  llSSbyPojie  Innocent  111.,  toobtain  money 
for  the  crusa<le  then  aV)out  to  be  led  by 
Richard  I.  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  against  Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 
It  was  a  tenth  on  every  one's  annual  income, 
and  on  his  movable  goods  except  his  clothes^ 
books,  and  arms.  Some  religious  orders  were 
cxt-mpt.  Tlie  tax  was  continued  aft^r  the 
crusade  was  at  an  end,  and  be<aine  the  ground 
for  the  taxing  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  for 
the  Pope.  The  example  was  ultimately  imi- 
tated by  various  sovereigns. 

*  sal'-ad-ing,  s.  [Eng.  salad;  -ing.]  Herbs 
and  vegetables  for  salads. 

"The  aiiring  vegetables,  as  asparagus,  straw  berries, 
ftnd  Boiiie  sort  of  $<ifa^i»ff.  are  more  easily  digested 
tbai)  pears,  peacbes  and  uectariiiea."— C'fcei^fw.'  On 
Health. 

sa'-la-ite,  sa'-lite,  s.    [Sahlite.] 
sa-lal,  s.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

salal-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  beny  of  Gualtheria  Shallon.  It 
is  about  tlie  size  of  a  common  grape,  and 
grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  in 
Oregon. 

sa-lam',  s.  &  v.    [Salaam.] 

t  al-a-man'-der,  s-     [Fr.  salumandre,  from 
Lat.  salamandra;  Gr.  <Ta\afj.dvSpa{iialamaihdra) 
=  a  kind  of  lizard;   cf.   Pers.  saviander^a. 
salamander.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  (With  reference  to  the  curious  poTjUlar 
belief  that  the  salamander  can  live  in  fire)  a 
person  who  seems  at  home  in  close  proximity 
to  fire  of  any  kind. 

■'  He  was  ao  much  at  his  ease  amid  tbe  hottest  fire 
of  the  French  hatteriea  that  hie  Boliiiera  gave  him 
tbe  honourable  nickname  of  the  Haiajnander,  — 
ilacaulay:  But.  Eng..  tli.  xxl. 

3.  A  Circular  iron  plate  used  in  cooking ;  a 
griddle. 

4.  A  term  sometimes  apiilied  to  a  fire-proof 
sale. 

*  5.  A  heated  iron  for  firing  cannon. 

6.  A  large  iron  poker,  which,  being  heated 
to  redness,  is  then  used  for  lighting  fires,  or 
for  browning  certain  dishes. 

II.  Technically : 

*  1.  AlchPiny:  An  imaginary  being  having 
a  human  form,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
living  in  fire.  Paracelsus  placed  theui  among 
ids  elemental  sitirits. 

"  Scoicbiiig  Salamander,  bum ; 
Nyuiph  of  Water,  twiat  and  turn. ,    ,      .     , 
Ooethe    Fault  ied.  Auner). 

2  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  Salamandiinae  (q.v.).  the  Tritons  or 
Newts  being  distingnisbed  as  Aquatic  or 
Water  Salamauileis,  and  the  other  genera  as 
Terrestrial  or  Land  Salamanders.  Tliey  are 
timid,  sluggish,  lacertiform  creatures,  feeding 
on  worms,  slugs,  snails,  and  insects.  When 
alaimed.  they  exnde  from  the  pores  of  the 
back  and  sides  a  milky  humour,  injurious  to 
small  animals  but  mnocuons  to  man.  Fro™ 
this  circumstance.  Salamanders  have  probably 
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derived    their    popular    reputation  of  bung 
venomous,  which,  however,  is  totally  without 


SPOTTED  SALAMANDER. 

foundation.  Strange  tales  have  been  told  of 
tliein  Cioin  very  early  times,  particularly  that 
the  icy  coldness  of  their  bodies  enabled  them 
to  endure  tire  without  being  injured,  and 
even  to  extinguish  the  Sanies  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Pliny  records  that  he  tried  the 
experiment,  with  the  natural  result  that  the 
SaLiinander  was  burnt  to  powder,  V>ut  the 
fable  received  credence  among  the  uneducated 
until  quite  modern  times. 

•  salamander  -  cloth,  s.  An  incom- 
bustible cloth,  said  to  be  made  from  skins 
of  salamanders,  but  really  manufactured  from 
asbestos.    [Salamander's-hair.] 

"  Tbfi  tatamandercloth  sent  by  the  Tartar  king  to 
the  KuiDfin  Pontiff."— r^^.  Cyclop,  i.fac   lllst.].  1.  iTa. 

*  salamander's  tialr,  *  salamander's 
wool,  s.  A  name  once  given  to  a  species  of 
tibruiis  asbestos,  which  is  incombustible. 

Bal-a-m^n'-dra,  s.    [Salamander.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Sala- 
mandvidse  (q.v.).  Head  thick,  tongue  broad, 
palatine  teeth  in  two  series,  parotids  lai-ge, 
toes  free,  numerous  warty  growths  on  side^. 
There  are  two  species:  Sala^r^imh-a  maculosa, 
the  Spotted  Salamander,  from  Central  Europe 
and  the  mountainous  districts  on  bnth  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  S.  atra,  the  Black 
Salamander,  from  the  high  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Tiie 
young  of  this  species  undergo  tlieir  meta- 
niiirpUoses  in  the  body  of  the  mother.  A 
young  tadpole  prematurely  extracted,  and 
placed  ill  water  and  watched  by  Mile.  Marie 
de  Chanvin,  lost  its  gills,  which  were  replaced 
by  others.  It  lived  for  fifteen  weeks  at  the 
bottom  of  its  tank,  when  the  gills  atrophied, 
and,  after  mnulting,  the  animal  quitted  the 
water.  The  gill-clefts  then  closed,  and  it  be- 
came an  adult  land.-salamander. 

•dl-a-man'-dri-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  soZo* 
maiuir^a) ;  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  sutt'.  -idw.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  family  of  Urodela,  approximately  con- 
terminous  with  the  group  Salainandnnse  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  family  of  Salamandrinte  (q.v.).  Pala- 
tal teeth  in  two  longitudinal  rows  divergnig 
posteriorly.  Genera ;  Triton,  Salamandra, 
and  Salumandrina. 

2.  Pakeont. :  Tlie  older  family  [(1)]  does 
not  appear  before  the  Tertiary,  but  in  strata 
of  that  age  forms  have  been  discovered  in  all 
respects  resembling  existiu:.;  types.  From  the 
M  iocene  of  CEni  ngen  com  es  ^  Jidrios  scftciw/ijeri, 
closely  allied  to  ilenopoma,  and  sometimes 
included  with  it  in  the  genus  Cryptobranchus, 
witli  the  specific  name  of  homo  diluvii  testis, 
by  which  its  discoverer  first  described  it. 

Sftl-a-man'-dri-form,  a.  [Lat.  salamandra, 
anii forma  =  form.]   Resembling  a  salamander. 

"The  body  is  lalamandriform' — Nichoiton:  Pof 
tcBontology,  ii.  ira. 

■^-a-man-dri'-na,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  saUi- 
Tiuindr(ct);  Lat.  fem.  suig.  adj.  sulf.  -uui.] 

Znol.  :  A  genus  of  Salamandridie,  with  one 
apei'ies,  Salamandrina  perspiHIlata,  from  Italy 
and  Dalmatia.  Tongue  fixed  in  front ;  hind 
feet  with  four  free  digits.  Upper  part  black, 
with  triangular  reddisli  spot  on  head  ;  white 
beneath,  spotted  with  black. 

8&l-a-m^-dri'-nse,  3.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sala- 
ma)idr{a):  Lat.  feni.  pi.  a-M-  suff,  -ituc.) 

Zool. :  A  8ub-ori'_er  of  Urodela,  with  four 
families  :  Molgidy.,  Salamandridit- ,  Plethodon- 
tid;e,  and  Amblystomid<e.  Thegroujiis  highly 
characteristic  of  the  North  Temperate  regions, 
a  few  species  only  extending  into  the  Neo- 
tropical, and  one  into  the  Oriental  region. 

* 8^1'&~man''drine.  a.  [Eng.  salamander: 
•ine.]  Peit-iiining  to,  or  resembling  a  sala- 
mander ;  capable  of  resisting  flre. 


"  \V©  oliservod  in  It  n  oerfilii  inlnmandrint'  aiiRllty, 
that  made  It  uipahle  of  hvliig  lu  the  midst  o(  llro  and 
Qi\uiti."—AUdisaH :  Sptctalar,  No.  asi. 

Bol-a-m^'-dr^d,  s.  [Salamandroidbs.] 
Any  individual  uft lie  old  faniily  Sahimandrida:', 
or  the  sub-order  Salamandriim?. 


'  sS.l-a-man-dro'-i-de^.  s.  [Gr.  aoAa^ai'Spa 
{salamandra)  =  the  salamander,  and  e(6o^ 
{eidos)  =  resemblance.) 

Palmont.  :  The  name  given  by  Jager  to  a 
species  of  Ijabyriiithodon,  which  he  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  genus. 

Sal-a-miin'-queae  (qu  as  k),  a.  &  s.  [See 
def."] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  ur  pertaining  to  Salamanca 
or  its  inhabitants. 

B.  A^  suhst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Salamanca  ;  in  the  plural,  the  people  of  Sala- 
manca. 

sa-lam'-ba,  s.  [Spl  A  kind  of  fishing  ap- 
paratus, used  on  the  banks  near  Manilla,  fitted 
upon  a  raft  composed  of  several  tiers  of  bam- 
bnos.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  net,  two 
comers  of  which  are  attached  to  the  upper 
extremities  of  two  long  bamboos,  tied  cross- 
wise, their  low- 
er extremities 
being  fastened 
to  a  bar  on  the 
raft,  which  acts 
as  a  hinge ;  a 
movable  pole, 
arranged  witli  a 
counterpoise  as 
a  sort  of  crane, 
supports  the 
bamboos  at  the 
point  of  junc- 
tion, and  thus  salamba. 
enables    the 

fisliermen  to  raise  ordepress  the  netat  pleasure. 
The  lower  extremities  of  the  net  are  guided  by 
a  cord,  which,  being  drawn  towards  the  raft 
at  the  same  time  that  the  long  bamboos  are 
elevated  by  the  crane  and  counterjioise,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  net  remains  in  the 
water,  and  is  easily  cleared  of  its  contents  by 
means  of  a  landing-net.    (Aimandale.) 

S&l'-^X.  s.     [Etyni.  not  apparent.) 

Ichthy^:  A  genus  of  Salmonidae,  with  a 
single  species,  i'a/(trixe/iin£7us-(5,  a  small  whitish 
fish,  known  on  the  coast  of  China  as  White- 
bait. It  lives  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  ap- 
proaches the  coast  only  at  certain  seasons. 
The  scales  are  very  delicate  and  deciduous. 

sa-lar'-i-as,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  of.  Lat. 
'm!ar=  the  specific  name  of  the  salmon,  and 
$alariJts=  a  dealer-in  salted-fish.] 

Ichtky. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidse,  with  sixty 
species,  ranging  northwards  to  Madeira,  and 
southwards  to  Chili  and  Tasmania.  Certain 
individuals  of  some  species  possess  a  longi- 
tudinal cutaneous  crest,  which,  however,  is 
not  a  sexual  characteristic.  Mature  males 
have  generally  higher  doi-sal  fins  and  more 
intense  and  variegated  coloration  than  females 
and  immature  males. 

Sal'-ar-ried,  a.    [Eng.  salary;  -ed.] 

\.  Having  a  salary  ;  receiving  a  salary. 
2.  Having  a  salary  attached  to  it;  paid  by 
a  salary  :  as,  a  salaried  post. 

sal-a-ry.  '  sal -a- rye,  •  sal-e-rye, 
'  sar-la-rjr,  s,  [Fr.  »ilaire=.B.  salary,  a 
stipend,' from  Lat.  salarium,  prop.  =  salt- 
money,  or  money  given  to  tlie  scddiers  for  salt, 
srtZariiis=  pertaining  to  salt,  sal—saM;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  salario.]  The  recompense,  pay, 
or  consideration  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  to  a 
person  peiindically  for  his  services,  usually  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  year,  half-year,  or 
quarter.  When  paid  at  shorter  intervals  it  is 
generally  termed  wages  ;  thus,  a  judge  receives 
a  salary,  while  a  bricklayer  receives  wages. 

"  As  to  my  sallarj/,  he  told  me,  I  should  h»ve  24 
dolla.n  pvT  \u()iith.'—Dampier :  I'oj/ages  ino.  ICi'Of. 

*S&l'-a-rj^,  v.t.  (Salary,  s.]  To  pay  by  a 
salary.    (Only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

6&r-dan-ite»  s.      [After  the  river  Saldana. 
Columbia,  South  America,  where  found;  suff. 
-tte(il/ifi.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Alunooen  (q.v.). 

sale  (1),  s.  [Icel.  sala,  5al=  a.  sale,  a  bai^in  ; 
Sw.  salu  ;  Dan.  salg.\    (Sell,  v.] 


1.  Theact  of  selliug  ;  the  act  of  transferring 
the  ownership  of  or  property  In  a  thing  for  a 
price  in  money  ;  the  exchange  of  a  commodity 
fnr  a  price  agreed  on  in  money  paid,  or  to  be 
paid. 

"This  $ai0  ot  offlc«B."        .'^halMSp. :  i  Btmry  Tl.,  1.  8. 

2.  Power  or  opiiortunity  of  selling  ;  demand, 
nmrket,  vent. 

"  Reftting  of  ftll  hustiMiilry  commodltlM,  knowing 
that  they  ahsll  faftve  rvMdy  talr  fur  them  nt  tbuae 
towns.  '—.'fpCHJffr;  Atati-  qf  Irehtnd. 

3.  Public  selling  to  the  highest  bidder; 
exposure  of  goods  in  a  shop  or  market; 
auction 

t  (1)  Bill  of  sale :  [Bill  (3),  s.,  TV.  H  (9)]. 

*  (2)  House  of  sale :  A  brothel.  {Shakesp.  t 
Hamlet,  ii.  1.) 

(S)  On  sale,  for  sale :  Offered  to  purchasers ; 
to  be  bought  or  sold. 

(4)  Sale  by  inch  o/  candle :  [Inch-of-candl» 
auction]. 

*  (5)  To  set  for  sale :  To  offer  to  any  one. 

sale-room.  s.  A  room  in  which  goods 
are  sold  ;  an  auction-room. 

•  sale  (2),  s.     [Prob.  from  Lat.  salix  =  a  willow.] 

A  wicker-basket. 

"  Who  to  entrap  the  fish  In  wJndlug  tale 
W.ta  better  seen?" 

Spenser:  Shepheirrdi  Calendar ;  Dec. 

"  sale  (3),  s.  [A.S.  sml,  genit.  sales  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sal ;  Ger.  saal.]     A  hall. 

"  When  he  hftd  tolde  this  tale 
To  that  semely  iu  Bale."  Percevnl,  1,586. 

•sale»  V.t.     [Sale  (l),  s.]    To  sell.    (Octorian, 

1,1'Ui'.) 

sale'~a--'ble,  a.    [Salable.] 

*  sSl-e-bros'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  sakbroiis;  -ity.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  salebrous  ;  rough- 
ness, ruggedness. 

"  Vet  la  not  this  withoat  its  thoruisaniiaJebrottty  t  " 
—FeUham  :  Upon  Ecclet.  IL  2. 

*  Sdl'-e-broiis,  a.  [Lat.  salebrosiis,  from 
sali:bra=.  a  rough  place.]  Rough,  rugged,  un- 
even. 

*'  Thorough  a  vale  that's  $a!ebroue  Indeed." 

Cotton  :   IVonders  qf  the  Pcake. 

sa-le'ni-a,  s.     [A  euphonic  word  of  nu  signi- 

'fication.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Saleniadse 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palmont. :  From  the  Cretaceous  times 
onward. 

sgl-e-ni'-a-dce,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  lAt.  saleni(a) ; 

Lat.  fem.  "pi.  adj.  suff.  -adie.] 

1.  Zool. ;  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids. 
Test  genemlly  spheioidal,  hemispherical,  or 
depressed ;  apical  disc  large,  with  a  sur-anal 
or  supplementary  plate  in  addition  to  *he  ten 
which  are  normal. 

2.  PakEont.  :  From  tlie  Jurassic  onward. 

s41'-ep,  s^'-6p,  sal'-eb,  8^1'-ab»  s^- 
loop',  i".     [Arab,  sakb  ;  Turk,  sallcli.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  diet-drink,  formerly  pre- 
parc'l  from  the  powdered  roots  of  Orchis  mas- 
cula,  and  sold  to  the  working  classes  of 
London  early  in  the  morning.  The  salep-stall 
has  long  been  replaced  by  the  coffec-stalL 

II.  Hiem. :  Saleb.  Salab.  The  tuberous  roots 
of  Orchis  viascitla,  and  other  allied  species, 
washed,  dried,  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
powder.  It  has  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and 
in  water  swells  upt«a>tulky  semi-tmnspareut 
jelly.  It  consists  chiefly  of  bnss(nin  and 
starch,  and  is  considered  verj-  nutritious. 

•  sal-er.  *  sal-ere  (1),  «.  [Fr.  salUre.]  A 
salt-cellar. 

sfil-e-ra'-tus,  85l-se-ra'-tus, 5  [Mod.  Lat 
sal  a  i:  rat  us.]  An  impure  bicarbonate  ofjintash 
with  more  carbonate  dioxide  than  is  possessed 
by  pearl-ash.  It  is  prepared  from  pearl-jtfh  by 
exposing  it  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  wju*  for- 
merly much  used  in  the  United  States  in  makine 
bread,  to  neutralize  acetic  or  tartarie  acid,  an<l 
tlnis  render  the  bread  light  by  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  nearly  gone  out  of 
nay  fur  this  purpose,  being  replaced  by  baking 
powders. 

sale^'-la-dy,  a.    A  saleswoman.    {U.  S.) 

sales -maiit  s.  [Eng.  salt  and  Tmin.J  One 
whose  occupation  or  business  is  to  sell  goods 
or  commodities  ;  specif.,  a  wholesale  dealei 
in  various  commodities. 


b^l,  b^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell«  chorus,  911111,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -Ing 
Htfan,  -tian  =  shazu    -tloa,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -91011  =  '^>»"".    -oious,  -tious,  -sloos  ^ shua.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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Baleswoman — salicylite 


■alef'-wom-an,  «.  a  woman  who  fnlfilg 
the  fiinctious  of  a  saleemun. 

*sa-lewe,  *sa-lue.  v.t.  [Fr.  saluer.]  To 
salute  (q.v.). 

"The  beay  larke,  the  laeswiger  of  d»y. 
Satewtlh  la  blr«  mug  tlie  luurwe  gny." 

Chauctr:  C.  T..  1.494. 

'sale' -work.  s.  [Eng.  sale  and  icork.]  Work 
duue  or  made  for  sale  ;  hence,  used  for  work 
carelessly  done. 

"I  see  no  raore  Id  you  than  in  the  urdiuary 
0(  Nnture's  snlfwork." 

iJtiike/p.:  As  i'ou  like  It.  111.  6. 

*8alfe.  v.^    [Save.] 

Sa'-li-an  (1),  a.  &  s.     [See  def  ]     [Salic] 

A,  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe  of 
Franks  who  settled  on  the  Sala  (now  the 
Yssfl),  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

B,  Assubst.:  A  member  of  the  tribe  described 
under  A. 

Sa'-li-an  (2),  a,  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Salii  or  priests  of  Mars  in  ancient 
Rome. 

Sallan-b3nnns,  5.  y>l.  Hymns  which 
were  sung  at  the  annual  festival  by  the  Salii, 
in  honour  of  Mars,  and  other  deities,  and  dis- 
tinguished men.  They  were  ac(-ompanied  by 
warlike  dant^es,  clashing  of  shields,  Ace. 

sa'-li-ant,  a.    [Salient.] 

*  sal-i-aunce,  "^  sal-i-ance,  5.  [Sally.] 
An  assault,  a  sally,  au  onslaught. 

■*  Why  with  80  fierce  tatiance 
And  fell  iuteut,  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet." 

SpcTtMr:  F.  C-.  II.  1.  29. 

S^'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  saXiqu^  =  ot  or  pertaining  to 
the  S;ilic  tribe. 1  A  term  applied  to  a  law  or 
codft  of  laws  established  by  the  Salian  Fran  ks  ; 
specif.,  applied  to  one  chajiter  of  tlie  Salian 
code  regarding  succession  to  certain  lands, 
whi(th  was  limited  to  heirs  male,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  females,  chiefly  because  cert^iin  military 
duties  were  connected  with  the  holding  of 
those  lands.  In  the  fourteenth  century  females 
were  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Fiance  by 
the  application  of  the  Salic  law  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown. 

8^-i-ca' -96-89, 8al-x-9m'-e-s9,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
suliXy  genit.  &<diciis)=a.  willdw;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sulf.  -ac«F,  -inccE.] 

Bot. :  Willowworts ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exngens,  alliance  Amentales.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
having  alternate  simple  leaves,  with  the 
primary  veins  deliquescent,  often  with  glands 
on  the  edges  or  on  the  stalks;  stipules  deci- 
duous or  persistent ;  flowers  dioeceous,  amen- 
taceous, naked  or  with  a  membranous  cup- 
tike  calyx  ;  stamens  two  to  thirty,  distinct  or 
monailelphous ;  anthers  two-celled.  Ovary 
superior,  one-celled,  many-seeded;  style  one 
or  none ;  stigma  two  or  four ;  seeds  very 
small,  with  long  silky  hairs  from  their  base. 
Distribution,  the  north  temperate  and  Arctic 
zones,  and  on  mountains  further  south. 
Known  genera  two,  Salix  and  Populus  (q.v.). 

BSl-i-ca'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
salicac>iiT) :  Eiig.  adj.  suff. -0U5.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  willow  or  to  the  natural  order 
Salicacea  (q.v.). 

•  sdl-i-car'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  salix, 
genit.  salicis~ik  willow.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  SUviidte.  Six  species 
are  European;  ikificaria  locitsteUa,  the  Grass- 
hnpper  Warbler  (now  AcrocefhaLus  ncevius);  S. 
turdoules,  the  Tlirush-like  Warbler  {Acrocepha- 
hts  nrundin-icciis) ;  S.  pkragmitis,  the  Sedge 
Warbler  (Acrocephalits  sckmnobaenus) ;  S,  lus- 
ciniokie^,  Savi's  Warbler  (Acroc^phalus  lusci- 
nioUies);  S.  (t-ninduiacm,  the  Ueed  Warbler 
(Acrorpi>hahts  strepeims),  and  S.  qalactotes,  the 
Rufous  Warbler  (Aedoii  galactodes). 

6&l-i-9e'-tuxn,  s.  [Lat.,  from  salix;  genit. 
»dicis=a.  willow.]  A  willow  bed  or  planta- 
tion. 

8&l''i-9m.  s.  [Lat.  salix,  genit.  8alic(is)  =  a 
willow ;  -in  (CAem.).] 

Chem. :  Ci3Hi80;  =  C6H70(OH)40.C6H4CH2 
OH.  A  substmce  discovered  by  Leroux,  and 
existing  ready  formed  in  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  most  varieties  of  willow  and  several  jiop- 
lars.  It  may  be  produced  artificially  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  helicin,  or  by 
boiling  populin  with  lime  or  baryta  water. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms  of  bitter 


taste,  melts  at  198',  and  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  etlier  ami  oil  of 
turpentine.  Heated  to  260',  it  gives  off  water 
together  witli  acid  vapours,  and  leaves  a  yellow 
residue,  insoluble  in  water,  tiually  turning 
brown  and  carbonising.     [Sali.\.] 

s^-i'9Ln'-e-£e«  s.  pi,    [Salicace.e.] 

sa-lio-lon-al  (o  as  8h)»  sdJ'-clon-^U, 
8&l'-i-9et;,  sol-clon-ell,  $.  [Lat.  salix  = 
a  willow.] 

Music:  An  organ  stop  of  so*<;  and  delicate 
quality,  supposed  to  be  simiiar  in  character 
with  the  stiticis  fistula,  or  wilhy-pipe.  It  is 
generally  placed  in  the  choir  organ,  but  some- 
times in  the  swell,  in  either  case  replacing 
the  dulciana,  which  it  gieatly  resembles. 

sJil-i-COr-nar'-i-a,  s.  [  Named  by  Cu vier,  from 
a  fancied  reseinblauoe  to  Salicornia  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Salicornariadae 
(q.v.).  Surface  divided  into  rliomboidal  or 
hexagonal  spaces,  with  irregularly  placed 
avieularia. 

sif-i-cor-na-ri'-a-d».  .■?.  [Mod.  Lat.  soli- 
comariu;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf  -(i)d(r.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa.  Coeticecium 
erect,  dichotomously  divided,  with  cylindrical 
blanches  and  cells  disposed  around  an 
imaginary  axis. 

2.  PakBont.  :  From  the  Tertiary  onward. 

sal-i-cor'-m-a,  5.  [Lat.  sal,  genit.  suits  = 
salt,  and  corn'u  =  a  horn.  Named  from  the 
saline  properties  of  the  genus,  and  the  horn- 
like branches.] 

Bot.  :  Marsh -samphire,  Glasswort ;  a  genus 
of  Chenopodiaceie.  Annual  or  perennial  leaf- 
less herbs,  with  cylindrical,  jointed,  succulent 
stems.  Flowers  bisexual,  minute,  in  tlnees 
at  the  base  of  the  iuternodes.  Peiianth 
fleshy,  three-  or  four-lobed ;  stimens  one  or 
two  ;  styles  two.  Fruit  a  comi'ressed  utricle, 
enclosed  in  the  enlarged  perianth.  From  salt 
marshes,  &c.,  chiefly  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Known  species  five  or  six.  S.  herbacea  is 
common  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Various  species  furnish  soda  in  large 
quantities;  Salicornia  hrachiata,  common  along 
the  coasts  of  India  and  those  of  Indiau  salt- 
lakes,  does  so.  [Sajji,  1.]  S.  indica  {Arthroc- 
nemum  indicum)  might  be  similarly  used. 

sSl'-i-c6s-yl,  s.  [Eng.  salic(yl);  Gr.  oa-fiii 
{osmi)  —  odour,  and  suff.  -yl.] 

Chem. :  C7H6O2.  A  monatomic  radicle  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  salicylol  and  its 
derivatives. 

sil'-i-9yl*  s.  [Lat  salix,  genit.  salic(is)  =  a 
willow  ;  -yl.} 

Chem.  :  C7H4O.  The  diatomic  radicle  of 
salicylic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  uuknown  in 
the  free  state. 

saUcyl  acetic-acid.  .<;. 

(C7H4O)" ) 
Chem.:    C9H8O4  =   C2H3O     yOn.      Aceto- 
H  j 

salicylic  acid.  Discovei^d  by  Gerhardt,  and 
obtained  by  heating  salicylic  acid  with  chloride 
of  acetyl.  It  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  slender 
prisms,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol, 
and  etlier,  and  reacts  with  ferric  salts  like 
salicylic  acid. 

salicyl  sulphuric-acid,  s.    [Sulpho- 

SALICYLIC-ACID.] 

B&l-i-95?l-3jll'-ic,a.  [Eng.  saUcyl,  and  -amic] 
Derived  from  or  containing  salicyl  and  am- 
monia. 


salicylamic-acid,  s. 
I 
Chem.  :  C7H7NO2  =  (C7H4O)' 


|o)"}S- 


A  weak 


acid  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  alcoholic 
aininonia  on  \rintergreen  oil  (metlivlsalicylic 
acid).  It  crystallizes  in  yellowish  whit« 
laminae,  liaving  a  strong  lustre,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  melts  at  132°,  and  boils  at  270°. 
Strong  acids  and  alkalis  convert  it  into  acid 
salicylate  of  ammonia. 

sal-i-fyl'-a-mide,    s.     [Eng.    salicyl,    and 
amide.] 

Chem. :  CjHrNO.  =  Cstt,;^^  jjjj^  Pro- 
duped  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on"  etherial 
salicylates.  It  crystallizes  in  j-ellow  plates, 
and  melts  at  142% 


Bill-i-^$V-a,te,  s.     [liuf;.  mticyHic)  ■  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  X  ^alt  of  salicylic-acid. 

saUcylate  of  soda,  t. 

Chem. :  2NaCrH503.H20.  Sodium  salicvl- 
ate,  prepared  by  mixing  100  parts  of  piiie 
salicylic-acid  witii  sulficient  water  to  form  a 
paste,  and  then  adding  104pRitsof  pure  sndir- 
carbonate.  It  forms  small,  oolourlcss,  or 
nearly  colourless,  crystalline  s(ales,  inodorous, 
and  po.ssessing  a  sweetish  saline  taste,  soluble 
in  ftlteen  pai-ts  of  cold  water  and  six  parts 
of  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the 
solutions  being  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid. 
Percliloride  of  iron  colours  a  concentrated 
solution  reddish  brown,  and  a  dilute  solution 
violet.  Like  salicylic-actd,  it  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  and  is  frequently  atlded  to  beers, 
wines.  &c.,  to  preserve  them.  It  is  highly 
recommended  as  a  specilic  for  rheumatism, 
the  dose  varyirjg  from  10  to  30  grains. 

sal-i-9yr-ic,   a.     [Eng.  saUcyl;   -ic]      De- 
rived froTa  the  willow. 


■  Oo.    Spinoylic 


salicylic-acid,  s. 

ram..-C7li603=(C7HlOr) 

acid.  Ortho-hydroxy-benz'iicacid.  Adibaaic 
acid  existing  ready  formed  in  the  flowers  of 
Spircea  Ulmaria,  and  obtained  synthetically 
by  the  oxidation  of  saligenin,  or  by  lieating 
sodium  phenol  to  J^O' in  a  stream  of  rarbon 
anhydride.  It  has  a  sweetish-sour  taste,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms  ; 
is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  so  in  boiling 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
melts  at  158°,  and  sublimes  at  200°  in  slender 
needles  having  a  strong  lustre.  Ferric  salts 
impart  to  its  aqueous  solution  a  deep  violet 
colour.  Tlie  salicylates  are  all  crystalline  and 
soluble.  Salicylic  ncid  is  employed  as  an 
antiseptic  and  antiputrefactive  agent.  One 
grain  added  to  each  ounce  of  a  fermenting 
liquid  will  at  once  arrest  fermentation.  It 
has  the  power  of  preserving  for  a  time  milk, 
fresli  meat,  albumen,  &c.,  and  is  used  in  the 
surgery,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  starch,  to 
destroy  the  fetid  odour  of  cancerous  surfaces 
or  uncleansed  wounds. 

salicylic-aldehyde^  s.    [Salicvlol.] 

salicylic -anhydride,  s.    [Salicylide.] 

salicylic -ethers,  s.  pi. 

CA^m. ;  Ethers  produced  by  distilling  sali- 
cylic  acid  with  an  alcohid  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  (l)Methylsalicylicacii-i,  CgHgOs. 
Gaultheric  acid.  This  ether,  which  exists 
ready  formed  in  oil  of  wintergreen,  is  a  colour- 
less oil,  having  a  penetrating  odour  and  a 
sweet  aromatic  taste,  sp.  gr.  1-18  at  lu', 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcoliol  and  ether,  and  boiling  at  222°.  (2) 
Ethylsalicylic  acid,  CqHkiOs.  A  colourless 
oil,  sp.  gr.  1-184  at  10  ,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
boilingat  22o.  (3)  Amylsalicylic  acid,  Ci^tlioOi- 
A  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,"having 
an  agreeable  odour,  heavier  than  water,  and 
boilingat  270°. 

sSl-i-9yr-ide,  s.    [Eng.  salicyl ;  -ide.] 

Chem. :  CyHjOo.  The  anhydride  of  salicylic 
acid,  obtained  by  treating  dry  sodium  sali- 
cylate with  phosphoric  oxychloride.  It  is  a 
white  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  When  he.ated,  it  melts  to 
a  transparent  liquid,  which,  on  cooling, 
solidities  to  a  translucent  mass. 

s^-i-9yl'-i-mide,   s.     [Eng.    salicyl,   and 
imide.] 

Chem. :  CrHsNO  =  <*^7g40)"  ^  N.    A  yellow 

crystalline  powder,  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  salicylamic  acid.  It  does  not  melt  at 
200°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  anil 
aqueous  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  alci'liolic 
ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  Ferric 
chloride  colours  it  purple. 

sSl-i-9yr-ite,  s.     [Eng.  salicyl;  -iU.] 

Chem.  (PL) :  Compounds  formed  by  the 
action  of  salicylol  on  metallic  oxides  and 
hydrates,  those  of  the  alkali  metals  being 
moderately  soluble  in  water,  the  others  in- 
soluble. (1)  Salicylite  of  amninnia.  C7Hft 
(NH4)0o,  obtained  by  shaking  salicylol  with 
strong  ammonia  at  a'gentle  heat,  crystallizes 
io  yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
melting  at  115°.  (2)  Salicylite  of  copper, 
Ci4H]oCu"04,   is    obtained    by  agitating   an 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  W9lt  work,  who,  b6b;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vate.  cur,  rile,  fill;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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alcoholic  solution  of  salicylol  with  aqueous 
cuprio  acetate.  It  crystillizes  in  iridescent 
green  neeilles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  waUT 
and  alcohol. 

•il-i-9yl'-ol,  a.     lEns.salicyl:  -ol] 

Ckem.  :  C7H602  =  (C7H40)"  |g,^-     Salicylic 

aldehyde,  salii-ylons  acid.  Volatile  oil  of 
spirpea.  Obtuned  by  distilling  the  flowers 
of  Spirf^a  Vlmaria,  or  by  the  oxidation  of 
saligenin,  witli  a  mixture  of  potassic  dichro- 
ma^  Jiiid  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless 
aromiitic  oil,  sp.  gr.  1173  at  15°,  solidifii^s  at 
— 20°,  boils  at  191)°,  and  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcoliol,  and  ether.  It  is  intlammable.  burn- 
ing with  a  briglit  but  smoky  flame,  gives  an 
intense  violet  colouration  witli  ferric  salts, 
and  forms  compounds  with  strong  bases. 

•il-i-pyl'-oiis,  a.     [Eng.  salicyl ;  -ous.]    De- 
rived from  or  contained  ic  salicylic  acid. 
salicylous-aold,  s.    [Salicvlol] 

»&l-if-9yl-ur'-ic.  a.  i[Eng.  sa!icyl(ic),  and 
uru'.]  Derived  from  or  containing  salicyl  and 
uric-acid. 

salicyluric' acid,  s. 

Ha      ^ 

Chem.:  C^Ks:^0^  =  ^^^^A^^   Saligly- 

cic  acid.  An  acid  found  in  urine  after  sali- 
cylic acid  has  been  taken  internally.  It  forms 
slender  shining  crystalline  needles,  melts  at 
160°;  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Its  solutions  colour 
ferric  salts  violet  like  salicylic  acid. 

t  sa'-U-en^e,  s.  [Eng.  salien(t):  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  salient  or  projecting  ; 
projection,  protrusion. 

■•  But  the  street-face  of  this  noble  bniWing  has  suffl. 
cieiit  taJirtice  and  dignity  to  set  its  initrk  on  the  great 
thorouyhlare."— />0»/y  TelegrapTi,  Sept.  T,  1886. 

•a'-U-ent,  sa'-li-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  saillant, 
pr.  par.  of  saiilir  ='to  leap  ;  Lat.  saiio,  pr.  par. 
$aliens.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Onl.  Lang.  (0/  both  forms): 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Moving  by  leaps ;  leaping,  bounding, 
jumi-ing. 

"The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  tt^gether,  as  froga 
and  laliarit  HuiinaU,  is  properly  catleci  leaping."— 
Browne:   i'uigar  Errourt,  ok.  iv.,  ch.  vt 


(2)  Shooting  up  or  out ;  springing. 

"The  talient  spout,  tir  streaming  to  the  sky." 
Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  l* 

(3)  Beating,  throbbing. 


(4)  Having  the  apex  pointed  towards  the 
outside ;    projecting 
outwardly  :  as,  a  salicTU 
angle. 

2.  Fig. :  Forcing  it- 
self on  the  notice ;  con- 
spicuous, noticeable, 
prominent. 

II.  Her.  (Of  the  form, 
Baliant) :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other 
beast,  represented  in  a 
leaping  posture,  with 
his  right    fore-foot  in  saliant, 

the   dexter   point    and 

his  left  hinder-foot  in  the  sinister  base  of  the 
escutcheon. 

B.  .-Is  suhst. :  A  salient  angle  or  part ;  a 
projection, 

salient-angle,  s. 

Fort. :  Two  united  faces,  presenting  the 
vertex  outward,  as  in  the  redan  and  bastion. 

* Sa'-ll-ent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  salient;  -ly.]  In 
a  salient  manner. 

fe^-Uf'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  sal  =  salt;  fero  = 
to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiw.J 
Producing  or  bearing  salt. 

"Id  Cheshire  the  pomping  of  the  brine  from  the 
taliferoiu  aud  gyiiseoua  strata  produces  Bubterranean 
boll<jv,s.~—lJiitokiiLs:  Cave-Bunting,  ch.  U. 

sallferoos-beds,  s.  pi 

Geol.  :  Beds  containing  rock-salt  (q.v.). 
Generally  of  Triassic  age  ;  some  in  Russia  are 
Venn  la  n. 

*  sallferons-aystem,  & 

Geol. :  The  Triassic  Rocks. 


S&l'-I-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  salify  ;  -able.)  Cap- 
able of  being  salitied,  or  of  combining  witli  an 
acid  to  form  a  salt. 

a&l-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  salify:  c  connect., 
and  sulT.  -atinn.]  The  act  of  salifying ;  the 
state  of  being  salified. 

8il'-i-f;y,  v.t.  [\M.  sal  =  salt,  a,nd  facia  (pass. 
fio)  =.  to  make.  ]  T<i  form  into  a  salt  by  com- 
bining an  acid  with  a  l>ase. 

Sa-lig'-en-in,  s.  fRng.  sali(cyl);  Gr.  yetn/du 
\gen}Mo)  =  to  produce,  and  suff.  -in  (Cftcm.).] 
Ckem.  :  CVHgO..  -  C6H4(OH).CH2.0H.  A 
crystalline  compound  produced  from  salicin 
by  the  action  of  acids  an<i  of  emulsin.  It 
forms  white  rhombic  tables,  having  a  pearly 
lustre,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  melts  at  82%  and  sublimes  at  100°. 
Ferric  salts  produce  a  deep  blue  colour  in  its 
solutions. 

8Sl-i-gl3;r9'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  mliicyl)  ;  glyc(ol), 
and  'ic]  Derived  from,  or  containing  salicy- 
lic-acid and  glycosine. 

saligly  cic -acid, «.    [Salicvlcjric-acid.] 

8jU'-i-g6t,  s.     [Fr.] 

Bnt.  :  A  plant;  Trapa  nataris,  the  Water 
Caltrops. 

sa-lim'-e-ter,  5.  [Lat.  sal  =salt,  and  Eng. 
'meter.]  An  instruuieut  for  measuring  tlie 
amount  of  salt  present  in  any  given  solution. 
They  are  imjierfect  instrjiments,  each  requiring 
to  be  graduated  for  the  particular  salt  which 
it  is  required  to  test. 

sa-li'-na,  s.     [Sp.,  from  Lat.  sal  =  salt.] 

1.  A  salt-marsh  or  salt-pond  inclosed  from 
tlie  sea. 

2.  A  place  where  salt  is  made  trom  salt 
water ;  salt-%Yorks. 

"  s3J.-i-na'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  salin(,e);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  wasliing  with,  or  soaking  in  salt 
liquor. 

"The  same  pickle  they  use  In  iaUTiation."~Green- 
hill :  Art  of  Kmb  liming,  p.  59. 

sa-line',  a.  &s.  [  Fr.  salin,  fern,  saline,  from  Lat. 
'*  salinus  (only  fonml  in  the  neut,  safiiiujn, 
a  salt-cellur,  and  the  fem.  pi.  salinm  =  salt- 
pits),  from  5a?  =  salt;  Sp.  &  Ital.  salino  = 
saline;  Sp.,  Port,  4;  Ital.  salina,  Fr.  saline 
=  a  salt-pit.  1    [Sa  lt,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  of  salt;  constituting  salt; 
having  salt  as  a  constituent. 

"  Th,-it  the  sun  coiitlnually  raised  dry  taiine  eThala- 
tions  from  the  earth."— floldnniffc ;  BUt.  of  the  Earth. 
ch.  XV. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
salt ;  salty. 

"The  land  being  generally  of  anltroiu  and  taline 
nature."— vlfKOH  .■  Voyagei.  ch.  v. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  salt-spring  ;  a  place  where 
salt  water  is  collected  in  the  enrth  ;  specifically 
applied  to  salt  lowlands  in  tlie  Argentine 
Republic,  where  the  vegetation  consists  only 
of  a  few  saline  plants. 

saline -plants,  s.  pL 

Dot.  :  Plants  growing  in  salt  places,  and 
having  a  saline  taste. 

sallne-purgatlves,  s.  pi 

Pharm. :  Purgatives  resembling  hydragogues 
in  their  effects,  Imt  the  action  is  much  slighter. 
They  are  best  combined  with  other  aperients, 
and  inelude  phosphate  of  soda,  tartrate  of 
pota.sh,  sulphateofsoda,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
citrate  of  potasli,  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  small 
quantities. 

saline -waters,  s.  pi 

Hygiene :  Waters  with  salts  in  solution. 
Those  which  liave  sulj'hate  of  soda  or  sul- 
phate nf  magnesia  as  their  chief  ingredients, 
are  at  Epsom,  Ctteltenham,  Leamington, 
PUllna,  Seidlitz.  Carlsbad,  and  Marienbad ; 
tho.so  with  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
both,  are  the  thermal  waters  of  Bath  and 
Buxton  ;  those  with  carbonate  or  bicarbonate 
of  soda  are  Ems,  Teplitz,  &c. 

sa-line'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  salin«y  a.;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  saline  ;  salinity. 

s3l-i-mf '-cr-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  ^salinus  =  saHne, 
and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.)  Producing 
salt ;  saliferous. 

sa-lin'-i-forni,'x.  [Lat.  ■5a;;rm5  =  saline,  and 
'fornia  =  form.]    Having  the  form  of  salt. 


Sa-Un'-i-t^,  s.     fEng.  .mline.   a.  ;  -ity.]    The 
quality  oi  state  «if  being  saline  ;  salineness. 
"  ExtH-rliiientB  wrn  luadeasto  tbeiafinKyof  wftt«r." 
—FivUi,  Dec  -M,  lUy 

8Sl'2-n5ni'-o-ter.  s.  (Eng.  $aline:  o  conoect., 

and  imtcr.]  An  apparatus  or  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  salinity  of  water,  or  the 
density  of  brine  in  the  boilers  of  marine  steara- 
engines.  The  thcrmotnetrical  method  is  by 
ascertaining  the  l>oilitig-point  of  the  brine. 
This  is  used  in  salt-works,  the  scale  being 
graduat«ri  to  indicate  percentages.  Tlie  hydro- 
metric  method  is  by  llnding  its  specific  gravity 
at  a  given  temperature. 

s^-li-no-ter-rene',  a.  [Lat,  *salinu$s= 
saline,  and  En;^'.  tirrene.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of  salt  and  earth. 

•sa-lin'-OUS,a.    [Lat.  *5aiutu5.]  Saline,  salty. 

"  AHcribc  thi'lr  lixluiatlon  . ,  .  nntoM/fnouisplrlta.'* 
—  Bruwne:  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  11..  ch.  i. 

sa-llque  (as  s^  -ik,  or  8a-lek').a.  [Salic.) 

siil-f-ret'-In,  s.  (Eng.  saU(_cin),  and  Gr. 
(aTjTui7  (rhetine)  =■  resin.] 

Chem. :  CyHgO.  A  resinous  body  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  saligenin  or  on 
salicin.  Insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic 
acid,  but  reprecipitated  from  their  solutions 
by  water. 

sil-is-biir'-i-a,  s.  (Named  after  Richard 
Anthony  SalislJury,  an  English  botanist.) 

1.  Hot. :  A  genus  of  Taxaeeae.  Snlisburia 
adiantifolia,  the  Ginkgo,  or  Maiden-hair  "tree, 
is  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  straight 
trunk,  a  pjTamidal  head,  and  fan-shaped  de- 
ciduous leaves,  with  forked  veins. 

2.  Pal(eobot. :  From  the  London  Clay. 

•  S&l'-ite,  v.t.  [Lat.  salitus,  pa.  par.  of  sa/to 
=  to  make  salt ;  sal  =  salt.]  To  salt ;  to  im- 
pregnate or  season  with  salt. 

sS-l'-ith-Sl,  s.  [Eng.  sati(ryl):  (e)th(yl),  and 
sutf.  -ol]    [Phenetol.] 

sa-li'-va,  s.  [Lat.  ;  cf.  Gr.  triaXov  (sUdon)  = 
"spittle;*  Russ.  slina.]    [Slime.] 

Physiol.  :  Tlie  salivary  secretion  or  spittle. 
It  consists  partly  of  animal  principles  (osma- 
zome,  mucus,  and  ptyaline),  and  partly  of 
saline,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
blood.  Saliva  moistens  the  food,  and  thus 
assists  in  mastication  and  digestion.  In  some 
animals  it  has  a  solvent  action  on  certain 
food  stuffs.     It  converts  starch  into  sugar. 

sa-li'-val,  a.  [Eng.  saHv(a);  -ol.]  Peitaining 
to  saliva;  salivary. 

"Small  canals  like  the  latieal.' —  drew :  Ootma, 
Sacra,  bk,  L,  ch.  v. 

t  sa;.-li'-van,  a.  [Eng.  saiii^a); -an.)  Salivary 
(q.v.). 

"  May  It  not  be  that  the  talioan  secretion  contains 
a  larger  quantity  of  active  principle?"— /"roc.  gooL 
floe..  1S82,  p.  632. 

S^l'-i-vant,  a.  &  s.  (Lat.  salivans,  pr.  par.  of 
salivo  —  U>  spit  forth,  to  salivate.] 

A.  As  oilj.  :  Exciting  or  producing  saliva- 
tion ;  salivating. 

B.  As  suhst. :  That  which  excites  or  pro- 
duces salivation. 

sS.l'-iE-va-ry',  a.  [Lat.  salivarius,  ftom  saliva; 
Fr.  salicaire.]  Pertaining  to  saliva  ;  secreting 
or  conducting  saliva  ;  salival. 

"  Such  FUiiinaU  aa  swallow  their  alimeuts  without 
chewing,  want  salivary  glauda." — Arbuthnot :  On  .Hi- 
mentt.  ch.  L 

salivary- cells,  s.  pi.  Cells  within  th» 
saccules  or  alveoli  of  the  salivary  glands. 

salivary- glands,  s.  pi 

Anat.  :  Glands  secreting  saliva.  They  ar* 
the  parotid,  sub  lingual,  and  sub-maxillary 
glands,  composed  of  minute  follicles  con 
nected  by  branches  of  thin  duct,  'Ui  which 
they  are  set  like  grapes  on  the  stalk,  sur- 
rounded by  blood-vessels  and  areolar  tissue. 

S&l'-i-vate,  v.t.  (Lat.  salivatus,  pa.  par.  of 
saliva  =  to  .salivate.]  To  purge  by  the  srdivary 
glands  ;  to  excite  or  produce  an  unusual  secne* 
tiun  and  discharge  of  saliva  in,  geneially  by 
tlie  use  of  mercury  ;  to  produce  ptyalism  iiL 

"  The  meth'Mls  i.f  ialivating  are  dlrera.  but  all  by 
mercury."— yyiteiman  :  Surgery,  bk.  viil.,  oh.  x. 

8&l-i-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  salivatio;  Fr.  salU 
vatu/n]     The  act  or  process  of  exciting  or 


boil,  t>^ ;  p6^t,  jS^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  tbln,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  e^cct,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  —  & 
-clan,  -tias  -=  sli^n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  sbun ;  -tlon,  -^on  =  Mhuxu   -oious,  -tioos,  -siooa  =  Bbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  b^l,  del* 
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producing  au  unusual  secretion  and  discharge 
of  saliva,  generally  by  tlic  use  of  mercury  ; 
ptyalism  ;  au  abuuruially  abuudaut  secretion 
and  tlovv  of  saliva. 

"  The  hiuanur  of  taiivatlon  Is  not  properly  spittle." 
—  Wiseman  :  Surgerif.  bit.  viU.,  ch.  x. 

•  Sa-li'-vons,  a.  [Lat.  salivosus,  from  salivn ; 
¥r.  stUiveux ;  Sp.  salivoso.]  Pertaining  to 
saliva  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of 
saliva  ;  consisting  of,  or  abounding  in  saliva. 

"  There  hiippeneth  an  eluncTAtian  of  the  uvula, 
thniu^h  the  nbumlnjice  u(  s<i/itioits  humour  flowing 
upon  iL"— H' wtffrta/i :  Suriterj/,  bk.  vUi,,  ch   vii 

■a'-lix.  s.  [Lat.  =  a  willow ;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
seiUach;  Wel.AWig;  Cornish  Ae/afc  =  a  willow.] 

1.  Bot.:  Willow;  the  typical  genus  of  Sali- 
caceoe  (q.v.).  Catkins  erect,  their  scales  quite 
entire ;  perianth  none,  except  one  or  two 
nectariferous  glands  ;  stamens  two,  combined 
Into  one,  ur  two  to  five ;  sti};mas  two,  entire  or 
cloven  into  two.  Known  epecies  160.  One  reason 
why  the  species  have  been  unduly  inuItiplR-d, 
and  why  much  difficulty  exists  in  determining 
finally  how  many  there  are,  is  the  occurrence 
of  hybrids.  The  willow  genus  is  popularly 
divided  into  sallows,  osiers,  and  willows  (q.v.). 
All  are  trees  or  shrubs,  loving  moist  jdaces 
and  growing  rapidly.  They  vary  greatly  in 
size,  from  S.  alba,  sixty  feet  high,  valuable  aa 
a  timber  tree,  growing  with  rapidity,  and 
producing  much  wood,  to  S.  herhacea,  only  a 
few  inches.  S.  arctica  and  S.  polaris  go  fur- 
ther riorth  than  any  other  known  woody  jilants 
The  bark  of  many  is  used  for  tanning,  and  is 
about  half  as  valuable  as  that  of  oak.  Many 
are  used  for  hoops  and  basket  work,  specif. 
S.  viniijuilis  [Osier],  S.  stipularis,  S.  ntbra, 
S.  Forbyana,  S.  triandTa,  S.  vioUissima,  and 
S.  viteUina.  One  of  the  toughest  is  S.  pur- 
purea, and  it  has  a  very  bitter  bark.  A  resin 
exiules  from  the  fragrant  leaves  of  5.  pentandra. 
Various  Indian  species  are  used  for  basket- 
work,  the  bark  fur  tanning,  and  the  young 
shoots  and  the  leaves  to  feed  cattle.  Ur. 
Majendie,  believed  that  the  saliciii  made  from 
Bome  species  was  a  febrifuge  like  quinine. 
He  specially  \'ahied  the  European  S.  purpurea, 
S.  Helix,  S.  pentandra,  S.  Russt'lliamt,  S.  vitel- 
Uma,  and  the  American  S.  eriocephala,  S.  nigra, 
S.  coni/era.  Dr.  Garrod  believwl  them  useless 
for  the  purpose.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  S. 
Caprea  has  good  effect  in  psoriasis.  In  Egypt, 
the  sweet-scented  catkins  of  S.  cegyptiaca  are 
used  in  preparing  a  meiJicated  wat^i,  said  to 
be  cardiac  and  sudorific  In  England,  8.  alba 
andS.  rosmarini/olia  were  once  credited  with 
elmilar  jiruperties.  Willows  are  very  common 
in  the  United  States,  there  being  about  25 
species,  usually  found  by  water  courses  or  along 
the  Bides  of  ditches.  Of  the  introduced  species 
the  Weeping  Willow  (S.  Babylonica)  is  niD?t 
valued,  its  beautifully  pendant  branches  untl 
twigs  giving  it  a  highly  ornamental  appearanca 

2.  PaJ(Bobot.  :  From  the  Cretaceons  rocks  of 
North  America  and  the  Middle  Eocene  of 
Bo  or  ne  mouth, 

*salle,  s.    [Saxe  (3),  a.] 

S&l'~lee,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  inhabitants  were  formerly  notorious 
for  their  piracy. 

Sallee-man.  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inhabitant  of  Sallee ;  a 
pirate. 

2.  Zool. :  VeUUa  vulgaris.  (Ct  Portuguese 
Man-of-war.] 

"flnjthe  accompanyine  illustrstlon  tafcy  he  seen  a 
remarkable  creature,  cjille.l  liv  the  popuHr  name  of 
SaUce  -  man,  a  me 
times  Corrupted  m  ■' 
nautical  fashion  to  I 
Sally-niau."—  Mood  ' 
luus.  Sat.  nut   ill 

a&l'-leii'der^,  s. 

[Sellanders.] 

*8al-let(l), 'sal- 
et,   •  sal  -  ade, 

'sal-ette,  s.  [O. 
Pr.  salade,  from 
Ital.  celata  =  a 
helmet,  from  Lat. 
€<B;ato=engraved, 
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ornamented,  from  aslo  =  to  engiave,  to  orna- 
ment; caelum  =  a  chisel,  a  graver.] 

0!d  Arm.  :  A  light  kind  of  helmet,  intro- 
duced during  the  fifteenth  century,  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  foot-soldiers.     They  were  made 


with  movable  and  fixed  visors,  as  shown  Id 
the  illustration. 

"  Mitny  a  time,  but  for  a  taltet,  my  bndn-pftQ  had 
been  cleit  with  a  brown-bill."— SftrtAw/).  .■  2  Henry  VI., 

Iv.  la 

*  sal'-let  (2),  *  sal-let-ing»  s.    [Salad.) 
" 8al'~U-an9e,  s.    (Saliance.] 

sS-l'-li-got  (J.   silent),  s.     [Fr.]    A  ragout  of 

tripe. 

tsal'-low,  vA.     [Sallow,  a.]    To  make  sallow. 

sal  -16w»  •  salglie, '  sal-ly,  •  sal  we,  *  sal- 
urhe,  s.  [A.S.  S(o//i  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  se?/a; 
Sw.  mlg,  sdlj:  Dan.  selje;  Ger.  sahlweide; 
0.  H.  Ger.  S(i/aAd:  I^at.  salix;  Gael,  seileach  ; 
Ir.  sail,  sail&tch :  Wei.  helyg ;  Gr.  eAi'mj  (heUke) ; 
Ft.  sauU,  saulx;  Ital.  salcio,  scUceJ] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Snlix  Caprea.  the  Common  Sallow,  called 
also  the  Goat  Willow  and  Palm.  [Palm- 
SCNDAY.]    It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

"Bend  the  pliantfaUoutoa  shield." 

Fawkt^.   TheocriCut.  IdyL  1«. 

(2)  (PL):  One  of  the  three  popular  divisions 
of  the  genus  Salix.  Tiees  or  shrubs,  generally 
with  downy,  branched  stipules ;  obovate, 
hoary,  more  or  less  wrinkled  leaves,  stipulate, 
with  conspicuous  veins  on  their  lower  side. 
Sallows  are  burnt  to  make  charcoal. 

2.  Entom. :  Tlie  genus  Xanthia,  specif,  the 
Sallow-moth  (q.v.). 

sallow-kitten,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Dicranura  furcula, 
allied  to  the  Puss-moth  (q.v.). 

sallow-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Xanthia  cerago,  a  moth  with  pale 
yellow,  purplish-marked  forewings  and  white 
hindwings.  The  violet-brown  larva  feeds  on 
the  fiallow. 

sallow-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hippophae  (q.v.). 

a^'-low,  *sal-ow,  *  sal-owe,  *salwhe, 

a.  [A.S.  salu;  cogn.  with  Dut.  2alinv=  tawny, 
yellow  ;  Icel.  siilr  =  yellowish  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
5a?o  =  dusky  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sal;  Fr.  5a/e  =  dirty.] 
Of  a  yellowish  colour ;  of  a  pale,  sickly  colour, 
tinged  with  dark  yellow,  (Applied  to  the 
skin  or  complexion.) 

"  What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washed  thy  gaUow  cheeks  for  Bosallue." 

Shakesp, :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  IL  S. 

*  sSl'-low  ish,  a.      [Eng.  sallow,  a. ;    -ish.] 

Rather  sallow  ;  somewhat  sallow  in  colour. 

s^'-ldw-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saihw  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sallow ;  paleness 
tinged  with  a  dark  yellow  colour. 

"A  flah  diet  would  give  eucb  a  aaUoitmext  to  the 
celebrated  be:iuties  of  this  island,  na  would  scarce 
mnke  them  diatinguiahable  from  those  of  France." — 
AddisOTi. 

sS-l'-ly,  s.  [Ft.  saUlie^  prop.  fem.  of  saiUi, 
l>a.  par.  of  sailXir  =  to  go  out,  to  sally  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  salida;  Port,  sahida  ;  Ital,  salita.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lan-guage : 

*  1,  A  leaping  forth  ;  a  darting,  a  spring,  a 
bound. 

"  I  make  a  eudden  talT;/. 
And  iparkle  outamoug  the  ftrii." 

Teiaiffton  :  The  Brook,  24. 

2,  A  rushing  or  bursting  forth;  a  breaking 
out;  a  sudden  eruption;  specifically,  a  sud- 
den breaking  or  rushing  out  of  troops  from  a 
besieged  place  to  attack  the  besiegers. 

*  3.  An  excursion,  a  trip,  a  run. 

"  Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better,  that  makes 
often  sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  it  up  and  down."— 
Locte, 

4.  A  spring  or  darting  of  intellect,  fancy,  or 
imagination  ;  a  flight  of  fancy,  liveliness,  wit, 
or  the  like. 

"  With  merry  tallies 
Sim,'iuK  their  chnnt.' 
Longfcllou)  :  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-CuiUi, 

*  5.  An  act  of  levity  or  extravagance ;  a 
frolic,  on  escapade  ;  wild  gaiety. 

"  We  find  people  very  brisk  and  active  in  aeasons  of 
Joy,  breiikiiig  out  contiuuatly  into  wantou  and  extra- 
vagant xnU ies.'~ Search :  Light  of  Xature.  vol.  L.  pt. 
ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

II.  Arch. :  A  projection  ;  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber  cut  with  an  interior  angle  formed 
by  two  planes  across  the  fibres,  as  the  feet  of 
common  rafters. 

sally-port,  s. 

1.  Fort-  :  An  opening  cut  In  the  glacis, 
through  which  a  passage  leads  by  a  ramp  from 
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the  terreplein  to  the  covered  way  of  the  In- 

tfrior  ;  a  postern  ; 

an      uiidurgritund  ' 

jiassage  from  a  fnr- 

tilicalioii  for  niak- 

iug.sallies  from  the 

covered  way. 

2.  Naui. :  A  port 
on  each  quarier  for 
entiM'ingor  leaving 
a  lire  vessel  after 
the  train  is  fired. 

s^l'  - 13^,  •  sal  -  y,    ^■ 

v.i.  |Fr.  saitlir  = 
to  go  out.  to  issue, 
to  leap,  to  bound  ;  from  Lat.  salio  ■=  to  leap.] 

1.  To  leap  or  rush  out;  to  dart,  burst,  or 
break  out ;  specihcally,  to  rush  out  sufidenly, 
as  a  body  of  troops  from  a  besieged  place,  to 
attack  the  besiegers  ;  to  make  a  sally. 

■■  Think'st  tbou  we  will  not  intlj/  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  na  we  may?" 

Scotf :  Lady  of  the  Lain,  t.  |^ 

2.  To  Spring,  to  issue. 

"As  to  the  hnnted  bart,  the  laJlying  spring." 

Thoimon:  Summer,  471 

SSl'-ly  Liinn,  s.  [See  def.]  A  tea-cake ;  so 
called  frum  Sally  Lunn,  the  pnstry-cook  of 
Bath,  who  used  to  cry  them  about  in  a  basket 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dal- 
mer,  the  baker,  bought  her  receipt,  and  made 
a  song  about  the  buns. 

"  Tell  cook  to  butteithe  Saliy  Lunra  oD  bothaidet.' 
—Field,  Oct.  27.  1881. 

sSl-ma-giin'-di.  s^l'-mi-giind,  s.  [Fr. 
sahn.i<)o"dis ;  prob.  from  Ital.  salame  =  salt 
meat,  and  condito  =  seasoned.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  mixture  of  pickled  herrings,  cold 
dressed  chicken,  salt  beef,  railislies,  eniiive, 
olives,  &c.,  arranged  with  regard  to  contrast 
in  colour  as  well  as  flavour,  and  served  with 
oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt. 

2.  Fig.:  A  mixture  of  various  ingredients; 
an  olio,  a  medley. 

s3.1-ma.'-U-a»  s.  [Sans,  sdlmali  =  the  speciea 
of  the  genus  described.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bombacesp.  The  honey  of 
Salnmlia  malabarica,  a  very  large  dei'iduous 
tree  found  in  India  and  Burraali,  is  said  to  be 
purgative  and  diuretic,  the  bark  and  root 
emetic,  and  the  gum  aplirodisiac. 

S^'-mi.  s3,l'-niis,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  salami ; 
pi.  ofscdame  =  salt  meat.)  A  ragout  of  roasted 
woodcocks,  larks,  tlirushes,  and  other  birds 
and  game,  minced  and  stewed  witli  wine,  small 
pieces  of  bread,  and  other  ingredients,  intended 
t*!  provoke  the  appetite. 

sal'-mi-S^  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of 
Sal-ammoniac  (q.v.). 

sal'-mite,  s.  [After  Vieil-Salm,  Belgium, 
whuie  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Cldoritoid  (q.v.),  in 
which  a  part  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  re- 
placed by  protoxide  of  manganese. 

sM'-mo,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Salmonidfe.  Boily  covered  with  small  scales  ; 
mouth-cleft  wide,  the  maxillary  bones  extend- 
ing to  below  or  beyond  the  eye  ;  conical  teeth 
in  Jaw-bones,  on  vomer,  ])alatines.  and  tongue. 
Anal  short,  with  less  than  fourteen  rays ; 
pyloiic  appendages;  ova  large.  Young  with 
parr-marks.  The  genus  is  sub-divided  into 
two  groups,  Salmones  and  Salvelini. 

s^lm'-on  (I  silent),  *  sal-mon,  *  sal-mond, 
*  sau-moun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  saumon,  saulmon 
(Fr.  sajunon),  from  Lat.  salmonem,  accus.  of 
salmo  3«  a  salmon  ;  pmb.  lit.  =  a  leaper,  from 
salio  =:  to  leap  ;  Sp.  salmon  ;  ItaL  saimone.] 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Salmo  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially Salmo  solar,  the  most  important  of  ana- 
dromous  food-fishes,  on  account  of  its  abund- 
ance and  its  rich,  delicious  flavour.  Range, 
temperate  Europe  southwards  to  43°  N.  lat., 
excepting  rivers  falling  in  to  the  Mediteiranean; 
in  America  its  southern  boundary  is  41°  N,  lat. 
It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  fish,  very  sym- 
metrical, and  its  form  is  admirably  adapted 
to  rapid  motion,  even  against  powerful 
currents.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
species  of  the  genus  by  the  form  of  the  oper» 
cular  bones,  which  show  a  rounded  outline  to 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  gill-covers,  the 
longest  diameter  of  which  to  the  nose  would 
be  in  a  line  through  the  eye.     In  all  ether 
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nsiial  migratory  species  the  eoine  line  would 
pass  beluw  tin;  eye.  The  adult  male  fish  is 
readily  tlistin-juisbed  by  the  h»wer  maxillary 
bone  and  cartila^'e  greatly  protiudiiiK.  This 
is  very  reuiaikable  in  speiit-tish.  and,  if  not 
•bsorbed,  may  hinder  them  from  feeding, 
causing  them  to  pine  away  and  die.  The  tail 
of  the  full-grown  Salmon  is  stiui^lit  across, 
while  in  tlie  jirilse  and  young  Suhnoa  it 
is  forked.  The  colour  is  a  ricli  bluish  or 
greenish  gray  above,  changiufj  to  silvery 
white  beneatli,  sprinkled  above  the  latenil 
line  Willi  rather  large  blark  spots.  It  grows 
to  a  leTigth  ot  from  four  to  tlve  feet,  thougli 
the  female  becomes  mature  at  a  longth  of 
about  fifteen  inches,  and  the  male  at  a  length 
of  seven  or  eight  inches. 

"  Si'eiikiiig  generally,  the  fish  in  its  full-grown  cou- 
ditluii  is  kmnvu  Ha  the  salmon;  one  uii  lt»  second 
return  from  the  sea  la  ulteu  t*rmed  a  ;/fWii((^  In  tlif 
Severn,  or  a  botcher  on  its  rti-at  return,  when  under 
five  pounds  weight,  altliough  th«  more  geneial  desig- 
nation isgrihe:  wlien  undertwo  imutids  weight,  it  is 
usually  termed  salynim-piidl  by  tlslimongfra.  From 
one  to  two  ye;irs  liefore  it  h;i3  gone  to  the  sea.  it  is 
known  jw  a  parr,  pink,  nmott,  smelt,  t'thncn-fi-i/.  sprag, 
orM/>noii-j/>i-*"i7(  Northumberland  i,sa»fift'/,6raHd'Mf!7. 
Aitfferling.  bUtcA-jin.  blue-fin,  sh^d,  tkegget;  gravel- 
ling, h'-iiiier,  liisprintj,  nravel  lasjiring,  skerliwj.  or 
sparling  in  Wales.  In  Northumberland,  a  miltev  or 
■[uiwiiim;  mule  is  known  aa  i\  sutnnifr-covk.  or  gib-fish, 
And  a  aalnioii  as  n  shneiu  In  the  Severn,  a  siilmon 
which  hts  rem  iviued  ill  fresh  watr  during  the  Bummer 
witttuut  going  to  the  sea  is  termed  a  luurel.  After 
•pawning,  tli  Is  lish  is  a  kelt  or  sl'it.  but  <i  niiile  Is  gene- 
mlly  tei  nied  a  kipper,  and  a  teniate  a  theddtrr  or  a  bag- 
gU.  In  the  Ribble.  according  to  Willughby,  salni-m 
of  the  ftrst  ye^ir  are  termed  sm<-lts,  of  the  second  ie:ir 
Mprods.  of  the  third  ye:ir  tnorts,  of  the  fourth  yeiir 
Jbrk-laili,  of  the  fifth  ye^r  ?utlf-fish,  ot  the  sixth  yeiU 
iai>'ioii."—i)ag  :  Fiahcs  <^  Great  Brit,  i  Irel.,  U.  68.  69. 

The  Salmon  is  an  anadromoiia  fish,  entering 
rivers  mostly  to  spawn  in  a  locality  where 
the  eggs  will  be  hatcliu-d  and  the  fry  rcfired. 
It  has  been  suiiiiised  that  some  enter  rivers 
to  rid  themselves  of  marine  parasites.  Dur- 
ing tiie  summer  months  the  Salmon  roams 
along  the  coasts,  loitering  in  estuaries  and 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  On  its  way  to 
the  breeding  grounds  in  the  upper  reaches 
tlie  Salmon  -has  many  obstacles  to  en- 
counter, and  salmon  ladders  are  fixed  by 
the  proprietors  "of  fisheries  to  help  the  fish 
in  its  ascent.  Tlie  eggs  are  deposited  in  a 
gravelly  bed,  and  their  deposition  and  im- 
pregnation occupies  about  ten  days.  The 
mate,  as  a  rule,  keeps  guard  near  his  partner, 
and  the  Zoologist  (1847,  p.  1,600),  gives  an 
animated  account  of  a  battle  between  two 
males,  probably  for  the  possession  of  a  female, 
in  whicii  the  victor  inflicted  mortal  injuries 
on  his  foe.  Wlien  tlie  young  fish  emerge  from 
the  egg,  the  umbilical  vessel  is  still  attached 
to  their  stomachs,  and  the  nourishment  con- 
tained therein  serves  them  for  se\eial  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  lie  concealed  among 
the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Till 
their  second  year  they  remain  in  the  river, 
when  they  commence  their  migratory  career. 
The  pollution  of  rivers  and  other  causes  have 
led  to  a  great  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
Salmon,  and  for  many  years  their  artificial 
propagation  has  been  successfully  carried 
on.  Salmon  weie  formerly  exceedingly  abun- 
dant in  the  rivers  of  New  England  and  eastern 
Canada,  but  their  numbers  iiave  been  greatly 
reduced  by  indiscriminate  fishing,  while  from 
some  rivera,  once  full,  the  Connecticut,  for 
instance,  tliey  have  di&appeared.  In  Bonie 
rivers  of  the  Pacific  States,  particularly  the 
Columbia,  they  are  very  abundant,  though 
over-fishing  is  causing  a  rapid  decrease  in  their 
nnmberfl.  The  rivers  of  Alaska  also  contain 
salmon  in  abundance.  Great  quantities  are 
annually  canned  in  the  Pacific  region,  whence 
they  are  eent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
government  is  actively  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
restock  these  streams  with  salmon,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  destructive  methods  of  fishing  in 
voffue. 

salmon-lierry,  «. 

Bot.  :  Rubus  spectabilit, 

salmon-color,  «.  The  color  of  the  flesh 
of  the  salmon. 

salmon-colored,  a.    Of  the  color  of 

the  flesh  of  the  salmon. 

salmon-fishery, s.  Aplace  where  Salmon 
fishing  is  carried  on.  The  salmon  catch  in  the 
Columlia  River,  Oregon,  aniuuuts  b>  as  nnn,h 
as  2,iiOO,(HXt  pounds  a  year.  The  bulk  of  these 
are  canned  and  hbii)ped.  Alaska  also  adds 
a  large  quota  to  the  annual  expoilation.  In 
Europe,  Norway  and  the  British  Islands 
furnish  the  Liest  wilmon  fislierieB.  The  annual 
catch  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about 
700,000  pounds. 


salmon-ladder,  salmon-stair,  s.    A 

flsh-waj  (q.v.). 

salmon -stair,  s.    [Salmon-ladder.] 
salmon-trout,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Salmo  trutta;  s  Korth  European 
flsh.  much  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  Us  habits  are  those  of  tlie  Salmon. 
It  attjiins  a  length  of  about  three  feet ;  upper 
parts  blackish,  usually  with  a  purplish  tinge 
on  the  silvery  sides,  under  part  silvery. 
Called  also  Sea-tiout,  and  in  Wales  and 
Ireland  Wliite-trout.  The  flesh  is  pink,  richly 
flavoured,  and  much  esteemed. 

S^l-mo'-ne^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  salmo  (q.v.).] 
Ichthy. :  Salmon  and  Trout  having  teeth  on 
the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  head,  of  the 
vomer.  The  species  are  very  numerous ; 
among  the  chief  are  Salmo  salar  (the  Salmon), 
S.  tndta  (Sea-trout  or  Salmon-trout),  S.  fario 
(Common  Trout),  N.  leinaiius  {the  Lake  Leman 
Tiout).  S.  gallivensis  (Galway  Sea-trout),  .S. 
ferox  (the  great  Lake-trout),  S.  stmiiachicus 
(the  Gillaroo),  S.  levenensis  (the  Loch  Leven 
Trout),  and  S.  namancush  (tlie  great  Lake- 
trout  of  North  America). 

* salm''6n-et  (I  silent),  s.  t^ng*  salmon; 
diiiun.  sulf.  -d.]     A  little  salmon,  a  samlet. 

Sal-mon'~lC,  a.  [Eug.  saltJion  ;  -ic.]  Derived 
Irom  the  salmon. 

salmonic-acid,  s. 

Chem:  A  reddish  fatty  acid,  existing,  ac- 
cording to  Fremy,  in  the  reddish  muscles  of 
various  species  of  salmon,    (li'alts.) 

sal-mon'-i-daa.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  salmo,  genit. 
sat  moil  {is) ;  leiii.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -idc&.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.v.). 
Body  geiierally  covered  witli  scales  ;  head 
naked,  no  barbels;  margin  of  upper  jaw 
formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  mesially  and 
by  the  maxillaries  laterally;  belly  rounded; 
small  adipose  fin  behind  the  dorsal;  pyloric 
a]>pendages  generally  numerous, rarelyabsent; 
air-bladder  large,  simple ;  pseudobranchia; 
present.  The  ova  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the 
alidouien  before  exclusion.  The  genera  are 
numerous,  and  valuable  as  food-fishes.  They 
are  fresh-water  and  marine  (deep-sea).  The 
former  are  peculiar  to  the  temperate  and  arctic 
regions  of  the  noithern  liemisphere,  one  oc- 
curring in  New  Zealand,  and  mauy  of  them 
descend  to  the  sea  periodically  or  occasionally. 

2.  Pakeoiit.  :  From  the  Cretaceous  onward. 

[OSMERUS.J 

salm'-6n-6id  {I  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  salmon  ; 
-oid.) 

A,  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling  the  genus  Salmo  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst,:  Any  fish  of  the  genoe 
Salmo  (q.v.). 

"  Chemistry  has  not  supi'Iied  ua  yet  with  an  analysis 
of  the  substance  which  gives  the  pmk  colour  ty  tlie 
flesh  of  many  mhnoitoida ;  but  there  is  little  doutit 
that  it  13  identical  with  and  lauduceii  by  the  pigments 
of  many  snlt-  and  fresh-wuter  Crnstace.ins.  which  form 
a  f-ivourite  food  of  these  fishes."— tfu/i(Aer;  &tidy  of 
fishes,  p.  G32. 

sa-loh',  s.  [Fr.]  [Saloon.]  An  apartment 
*for  the  reception  of  company  ;  a  saloon,  a 
picture-gallery  ;  licnce,  in  the  plural,  fashion- 
able assemblages,  circles  of  fashionable  society. 

Sa~lo6n',  s.      [Fr.  salon,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  sal 
"(Gi-r.  saai)=  a  dwelling,  a  house,  a  hall ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  salr;  A.S.  swl,  sele.] 
I.  Ordinary  lAinyuage : 

1.  A  spacious  and  elegant  apartment  for  the 
Teccption  of  comjtany  or  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  art :  a  hall  of  reception;  a  large 
public  room  ;  a  hall  for  public  entertainments  ; 
an  apartment  for  specific  public  use. 

"  He  bad  descended  from  the  proud  tsiloonT" 

Wortijiiforth :  £xcursi'^ii,  bk,  vL 

2.  A     refreshment-bar,     a     public-house. 

3.  Shipbuihiiiig :  The  main  apartment  in  a 
passenger  steamer. 

n.  Arch.:  A  lofty,  spacious  hall,  frequently 
vaulted  at  the  top.  and  usually  comprehend- 
ing two  stoiies,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 
It  is  often  in  the  middle  of  a  building,  and  is 
sometimes  lighted  from  the  top. 

saloon-carriage,  saloon-car,  t. 

Rail. -eng. :  A  jtas-i.^iiLier-car  fitted  up  with 
sofas  and  chairs.    {England.) 

saloon-keeper,  «.  One  who  keeps  a 
saloon;  «pec/.,  one  where  intoxicants  are  sold. 


■  sa  loop',  "  sa-lop',  «.    ISai.kp.j 

1.  tjalep  (q.v.). 

2.  A  similar  beverage  prepared  fh>m  an  in- 
fusion of  Sassafras  burk,  and  formerly  sold  in 
the  streets  of  London  In  the  early  morning. 

"  There  is  a  composition,  the  gruunil-work  of  which 
I  have  underntood  to  be  the  swuct  woud  yclept  3aasa> 
fras.  This  wood  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  t«a.  and 
teni|>ered  with  nu  iiifii.<)ion  of  milk  and  sn^iir.  bath  to 
Boiiie  titat«8  a  (lelicacy  beyond  tiio  Cldiia  luicury  .  .  . 
This  is  t<Uoop."—lMmb :  PraUe  qf  Chimney-iuveperM. 

*  saloop-house,  s.  A  house  where  sa- 
loop  was  prepared  and  sold.  (OW  dt  New 
London,  i.  OD.) 

*  sa-lo'-pi-an,  a.  [Eng.  salop;  -ian.]    Of,  or 

pertaining  to  .saloop  (q.v.). 

"  The  only  Salopian  hOMae."— Lamb :  Praise  of 
Chimuei/  -sweepers. 

sal'-pa,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  traAmj  (so/pe), 
<japw(l\sarpt)  =  a  sea-Iish.] 

Zool. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Salpida;  (q.v.). 
Animal  sub-cylindrical,  half  an  inch  to  teu 
inches  hmg,  truncated  in  front,  pointed  be- 
hind. Tlicy  have  a  transparent,  elastic  outer 
tunic,  elongated,  compressed,  and  open  at 
both  extremities.  A  single  narrow,  plicated, 
ribbon  -  shaped  branchia  extends  obliquely 
across  the  pallial  ca\ity.  Sexes  distinct,  with 
alternation  of  generations.  The  young  Sal- 
pians  quit  their  parent  in  long  chains ;  after 
floating  about  for  a  time  the  society  is  dis- 
solved, and  each  produces  a  solitiiry  young 
one  like  itself;  in  the  next  generation  there 
is  a  chain  again. 

salpachaln,  5.    [Salpa.] 

t  s3.r-pi-an,  s.  [Salpa.1  a  mollusc  belonging 
to  the  genus  Salpa  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  transpiu  ent  aalpians  these  fibres  are  grouped 
In  flat  bauds."— IVoot/ioorJ;  HoUutca{ed,  1875).  p.  lit 

*  sal'-pi-con,  5.  [Fr.  &  Sp.,  from  Sp. 
saljiicar  =  U)  besprinkle;  Port,  salpicar  — to 
powtier,  to  corn,  from  sal  =  salt,  and  picar 
=  to  prick.]  A  dish  composed  of  the  remains 
of  meat  and  vegetables,  cut  into  dice,  and 
heated  in  hrown  or  white  sauce. 

sal'-pi-dae,  5.  pi.    [Lat.  salp{a):  fem.  pi.  adj. 

suit,  -ida;.] 

Znol.  :  A  family  of  Tunicata(q.v.).  Oceanic 
moUuscoids,  alternately  solid  or  united  in  cir- 
cular or  lengthened  groups.  Branchial  and 
atrial  apertures  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body, 

sal-pi-glos-sid'-e-S8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat^ 
salpiglossis,  genit.  salpiglossid(is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  ailj.  suff".  -ecE.l 

Bnt. :  A  sub-order  of  Scrophulariacew.  In- 
florescence entirely  centrifugal :  aestivation  of 
the  corolla  cither  plaited,  or  plaited  imbricate, 
the  two  upper  segments  being  external.  (Ben' 
tham.)    Miei'S  places  it  under  his  Atropacea. 

Sal'pi-glOS'-SlS,  5.  [Gr.  adXiny^  (salpingx)^ 
a  tube,  and  y\MiTaa  (glo&sa)  =  the  tougne. 
Named  from  the  tongue-like  style  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Salpiglossidese 
(q  v.).  Herbaceous,  viscid  plants,  with  showy 
flowers.    Natives  of  Chili. 

sal-pin-gi'-tis,  s.    [Gr.  irdXjriy^isalpingx)^ 
a  trumpet,  a  tube  ;  sufT.  'itis.] 
Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  oviducts. 

sal-pin-goe'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  frahmy^  (salpingxL 
genit.  <Td^Tnyyoi  (salpinggos)  =  &  trumpet,  and 
otKCw  (oi}ct:ri)=.  to  inhabit.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Saliangcecidae  (q.v.).  Animalcules  solitary, 
plastic,  and  variable  in  form,  secreting  and 
inhabiting  a  fixed,  chitinous,  transparent 
sheath,  either  sessile  or  mounted  on  a  pedicle. 
They  inhabit  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  in- 
crease usually  by  transverse  fission.  Kent 
divides  them  into  two  sections,  according  as 
(1)  the  pedicle  is  absent,  rudimentary,  or  ex- 
ceiitionally  develoitcd,  or  (2)  persistent,  and 
conspicuously  developed.    Species  uumeroufl. 

sal-pin-goe'-9i-ds9,  s.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  sof- 
pinga'c(a):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idm.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Clioano-flagellata,  with 
three  gcneia:  Salpingceca,  Lagenu;ca,and  Poly- 
oeca.  Animalcules  secreting  and  inhabiting 
independent  tir  socially  united  sheaths  or  lo- 
rica,  free-floating  or  atfciched  to  aquatic  ob- 
jects;  flagellum  single,  terminal,  with  collar, 
contractile  vesicles  two  or  more,  posterior,  en- 
doplast sub-central.  Fromsaltand  fresh  water. 


bSU,  b6^;  poUt,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9liln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  esjcist.   -iAs» 
-tian  =  shain.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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salpinx— salt 


B&l'-pinx,  s.     [Gr.=  a  tube  or  tnnnpet.] 
*  L  Miisic  :  The  ancient  Greek  trumpet. 
2.  AiuU. :  The  Eustachian  tube  (q.v.). 

B^'-sa,  B.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviatioD  for 
8arsa'i>ariUa. 

aSil'-B^-t^,  s.    [Salsiky.] 

*  s&l-sa-men-tar'-i-o^s*  a.    [Lat.  salsa- 

■mentar'ius,  from  sal  =  salt.]    Pertaiuing  to,  or 
coutaining  salt ;  salted. 

S^lse,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  salsus  =  salted.] 

Geol. :  An  eruption  of  mud,  with  heat  and 
vapour,  frnin  a  vent  in  a  Intality  where  there 
is  no  volcano  of  the  normal  type. 

S&l'-8i-f5r,  a^'-Ba,-t^,s.  [Fr.  sa?si/u  =  goats* 
bearj.] 

Bnt. :  Tragojwgon  porrifoliiis,  an  European 
garden  plant,  cultivjitt-d  to  some  extent  in 
Eunipo  and  the  United  States.  The  root  is 
excellent  when  cooked.  It  may  be  boiled  and 
served  with  sauce,  fried  in  batter,  stewed, 
ecidluped,  or  made  into  croquettes. 

S&l-sil'-la,  s.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.  salsvs  =  salted.] 
Bot. :  The  tubers  of  Bomarea  edulis  of  St. 
Domingo. 

*  sal-so-ac'-id,  a.  [Lat.  salsus  =  salt,  and 
Eng.  acid.]  Having  a  taste  compounded  of 
saltness  and  sourness. 

8al'-s6-la,  s.     [From  Lat.  sal  =  salt.] 

Bot. :  Saltwort,  a  genus  of  ChenopodiaccEe. 
Flowers  perfect,  with  two  bracts  at  tlie  base  ; 
sepals  five,  rarely  four ;  stamens  five,  rarely 
three;  style  elongate;  stigmas  two  or  three. 
Found  in  temperate  climatea.  Rnown  species 
about  tliirty.  One,  Salsola  Kali,  is  common,  and 
has  an  angled,  much-branched  stem,  and  jiale- 
greeni.sh  sessile  flowers,  with  three  leaf-like 
bracts  at  the  base  of  each,  and  la  common  on 
sandy  seashores.  It  yields  immense  quantities 
of  soda,  wlience  its  name. 

Bd,l-sd-la'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Mod.  Lat. 

sidsiiha)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. -«cen»,s\]    Pertaining, 
or  belnnging  to  tlie  genus  Salsola  (q.v.). 

sSl-su'-gi-nose,  a.     [Salsuoinous.] 

Bot.  :  Growing  in  places  overflowed  by  salt 
water. 

*  B&l-SU'-gin-ouS,  a.  [Lat.  salsugo,  genit. 
salsnginis,  from  saZ  =  salt.]  Saltish;  some- 
what salt ;  brackish. 

"The  distinction  of  snlts,  wbereb^  they  are  dis- 
criiuinated  iuto  acid,  votntile,  or  s  tlsuginoiLs,  if  I  m^y 
BO  call  the  fugitive  salts  of  animal  substances,  and 
fixed  or  alcnliz.it«,  may  appear  of  much  use  lu  natural 
philoaophy,"— Boi*(«  .■   Works,  L  765. 

Bait,  s.  &a.  [A. 9.  sealt ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zout ; 
Icel.  salt;  Dan.  &  Sw.  salt;  Goth,  salt;  Ger. 
salz;  Fr.  set;  Ital.  sale;  Sp.  sal;  Ruas.  sole ; 
Wei.  hale,  halen  ;  Lab.  sal;  Gr.  oAs  {hals); 
Sansc.  mra  ;  Icel.  sai(r=salt  (a.);  Wei.  hailt.] 

A.  As  iubstaiitii^e : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  how  good  »a!t  is  see  a  cow  eat 
it,'— ticrlbner't  Magazine.  Nov.,  1973,  p.  51. 

2.  Fignrativety : 

*(1)  A  vessel  for  holding  salt ;  a  salt-cellar. 

"  Suits  of  pure  gold." — Middltton  :   IVorkes.  v.  491. 

•(2)  That  which  seasons  or  gives  flavour; 
that  wliirh  preserves  from  corruption. 

"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."— J/ii«Aew  v,  13. 
*(3)  Taste,  smack,  flavour. 
"Thinifh  we  are   Justices  and  doctors  and  church- 
men, Mr.  Page,  we  hrive  some  suit  of  our  youth  iu  us." 
—Sh-tketp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

(4)  Wit,  pungency,  smartness,  sarcasm. 

"Suit  and  amartuesa." — TUlotson  :  Scrmoru,  L  79. 

(5)  A  marshy  place  flooded  by  the  tide. 
(Prov.) 

(6)  A  sailor,  especially  an  ohl  sailor.  (Collng.) 
",^n  old  tult,  fiittlog  at  the  tiller."— yJai/y  Te7c. 

graph,  Sept.  11,  1885. 

IL  Technically : 
1.  Chemistry : 

(1)  (Sing.):  [Sodium-cbloride]. 

(2)  (PI.):  Applied  in  a  general  sense  to 
compoumls  of  a  metal  and  a  halogen,  as 
sodium  chloride,  NaCl ;  and  to  cmpounds 
fonned  by  the  union  of  an  acid  and  a  base, 
nitrate  of  silver,  AgNO^.  In  its  fuller  signili- 
cation  the  term  suggests  a  compound  which 
can  sufl"er  rajtid  double  decompositinn  witli 


another  soluble  substance,  as  when  solutions 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  silver 
are  mixed  together,  they  at  once  decomi)Ose 
each  other  and  form  chloride  of  silver  and 
niti-ate  of  sodium.  By  an  extension  of  mean- 
ing the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  com- 
pounds, as  chloride  of  ethyl,  acetate  of  ethyl, 
and  even  to  fats,  as  stearin,  tristearate  of 
glycerin.  Popularly  and  medicinally  the 
term  salts  refers  to  Epsom  salts  (q.v.). 

2.  Cojum.,  £c. :  There  are  extensive  mines 
of  rock-salt  at  Wielitska,  near  Cracow,  which 
have  b-ien  worked  since  1251.  Extensive 
subterraneous  excavations  have  been  made, 
the  roof  being  supported  by  pillars  of  salt, 
and  parts  of  the  area  cut  into  the  form  of 
churches,  chapels,  &c.  The  salt  is  impure, 
being  mixed  with  clay.  To  purify  it,  it  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  then  e/apoiated. 
Tiie  salt-beds  of  Northwich,  in  Cliishire, 
are  also  very  extensive.  They  have  been 
known  since  Roman  times,  and  have  been 
worked  since  1670.  The  salt  is  cut  from  the 
bed  in  masses  of  five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  then  crushed  with  rollers.  Afterwards 
it  is  dissolved  in  salt  water,  evaporaliid,  and 
crystallized.  One  of  the  most  abundant  de- 
posits of  rock-salt  in  the  United  Stat^-s  is  on 
Petit  Ansa  Island,  Louisiana.  In  these  beds 
tlie  salt  is  practically  inexliauetible  in  quantity 
and  remarkably  pure  in  quality,  bo  as  to  need 
little  or  no  preparatiiin.  Tlie  other  important 
localities  of  salt  production  in  tlie  United  States 
are  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Blicliigan. 
Here  the  salt  is  pumped  up  as  brine,  and 
recovered  by  evaporation.  Salt  is  not  alone 
used  for  seasoning  and  preserving  food,  but  to 
glaze  pottery,  to  harden  soap,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Abounding  in  or  impregnated  with  salt; 
containing  or  producing  salt ;  as,  a  salt  spring. 

2.  Prepared  with  or  tasting  of  salt ;  salted  : 
as,  salt  beef. 

3.  Overflowed  with  or  growing  in  salt  water  : 
as,  a  salt  marsh. 

IL  Figuratively  ; 

*  1.  Sharp,  bitter,  pungent. 

"  The  pride  and  sair  acom  of  hla  eyes." 

Shakcsp.  :  Troilm  A  Creatida,  L  8. 

2.  Lecherous,  salacious,  lustful. 

"As  »a!t  aa  wolvea  In  pride."    Shaketp. .  Othello,  111.  3. 

3.  Costly,  dear,  expensive,  high ;  as,  To 
pay  a  salt  price.     (CoUoq.) 

%  (1)  Above  (or  below)  the  salt:  Formerly 
the  family  salt-t^ellar  was  of  massive  silver, 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Persons 
of  distinction  satahoce  thesaler — i.e.,  between 
it  and  the  head  of  the  table ;  while  dependents 
and  inferior  guests  sat  below  it.  Hence,  to 
sit  aboi^e  the  salt  =  to  sit  iu  a  place  of  distinc- 
tion ;  to  be  placed  or  sit  below  the  salt  =i  to  be 
given  or  take  an  inferior  position. 

"Yet  ho;ie  for  this  to  have  a  roiuue  above  th«  lalt.' 
—Cnmwailyei:  Etiayea,  No.  13.     (li;.J2.| 

(2)  Worth  one's  sidt :  Worthy  of  one's  hire  ; 
worth  what  it  costs. 

salt-block,  s.  An  apparatus  for  evaporat- 
ing the  water  from  a  saline  solution.  The 
teclinical  name  for  a  salt-factory. 

salt-box,  s.  A  wooden  box,  with  &  slop- 
ing lid,  used  for  holding  salt  in  kittthens. 

salt-bush,  5. 

Bnt. :  Atriplex  nnmmularla,  an  important 
Australian  pasture-plant.  Applied  also  to 
other  species  of  the  gi'uus.     [Atriplex. J 

salt-butter,  s.     Butter  mixed  witli  salt 
to  make  it  keep. 
salt-cat,  5.    [Saltcat.] 

salt-cellar,  *  salt-saler.  s.  A  small 
ves:iel  of  glass,  silver,  &c.,  for  holding  salt  on 
the  table.     [Cellar.] 

"  Wlieii  any  silt  is  spilt  on  the  tablecloth,  shake  It 
out  Into  tlie  8filtceHur."—Swi/t :  tHrect.  to  the  Butler. 

T[  A  ta:ilological  expression  :  ct'?/ar  being= 
Fr.  saliere,  Ital.  saliera  =  a  salt-cellar,  from 
Lat.  sal  =  salt. 

salt-duty,  s.  a  duty  on  salt ;  a  duty,  of 
one  twentieth,  foviiieily  payable  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  for  salt 
brought  to  the  port  of  London.     [Salt-tax.  J 

salt-eel,  s.  A  rope's  end.  (Xaiit.  slang.) 
(Cf.  Notes  d-  Queries,  7th  ser.,  ii.  1S8,  217.) 

salt-fish,  s.  Fish  in  brine  ;  fiah  salted 
and  dried  ;  tish  from  salt  water. 


•  salt-foot,  s.  A  large  salt-cellar  formerly 
placed  near  the  middle  of  a  long  table,  to 
mark  the  place  of  division  between  tlie  au- 
perior  and  inferior  guests.     [Salt,  s.,  %  (1).] 

salt-gauge,  s.    ▲  ealinometer  (q.v.). 

salt -glazing,  s. 

Pottery:  A  glaze  for  earthenware,  prepared 
from  common  salt. 

"  salt-green,  a.  Green  like  the  sea  ;  sea- 
green.     (.shakes2i.  :  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2.) 

*  salt-holder,  s.    A  salt-cellar. 

salt-junk,  5.    Dry  salt  beef  for  use  at  sea. 

salt-Uck,  s.    A  knob-lick  (q.v.). 

salt-marsh,  s.  Land  under  pasture- 
grasses  or  hei-bage  plants,  near  tlie  sea,  and 
liable  to  be  overflowed  by  it,  or  by  the  waters 
of  estuaries,  and  iu  consequence  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  salt. 

salt-mine,  s.    A  mine  where  rock-salt  is 

obtained. 

salt  of  lemons,  s.    [Salt  of  Sorrel.) 
salt  of  sorrel,  s.  r  --n    w 

Chem.  :  C^HKO,  +  H^O  =  |  ^O-gg  ^  jj^q, 
Potassic  binoxalate,  or  acid  potassic  oxalate. 
Found  in  sorrel  leaves,  and  easily  prepared 
by  dividing  a  satuiated  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  in  water  into  two  equal  portions,  neutral- 
izing one  with  potassic  carbonate,  and  adding 
the  other.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
rhombic  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  often  used  U* 
remove  ink  stains  from  linen,  paper,  &c. 
Called  also  Salt  of  Lemons. 

salt  of  tartar,  5.  [Carbonate  of  Po- 
tassium.] 

salt  of  vitriol,  s.     [Sulphate  of  Zinc.) 

salt-pan,  salt-pit,  5.  A  shallow  pan 
or  vessel  iu  which  salt-water  or  brine  is 
evaporated  iu  order  to  obtain  salt.  In  the 
plural,  salt-works,  and  natural  or  artificial 
ponds  or  sheets  of  water  in  which  salt  is  pro- 
duceii  by  evaporatio/i. 

salt-pit,  s.    [Salt-pan.] 

salt-radicle,  s. 

Chem. :  The  chlorous  or  electronegative  con- 
stituent of  a  salt,  according  to  the  binary 
theory,  e.g.,  CI  in  KCl,  SO4  in  K2SO4,  &c. 

salt-raker,  s.  A  person  engaged  in  rak- 
ing or  collecting  salt  in  natural  salt-ponds,  or 
in  iuclosures  from  the  sea. 

salt-rheum,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  vague  popular  term  for  almost  all 
the  non-febrile  cutaneous  eruptions  common 
among  adults,  except  ringworm  and  itch. 

"  salt-sea,  a.  Pertaining  or  lielonging  to 
the  sea  or  ocean.    {Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1.) 

salt-sedative,  s.    fioracic  acid. 

salt-spring,  s. 

Geol. :  A  spring  of  water  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  common  salt.  Such  springs  are 
abundant  in  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
water  rising  jirobably  from  deposits  of  rock- 
salt  underground,  which  it  has  pa.ssed  over  in 
its  flow.  Some  of  them  yield  a  rich  brine,  the 
water  being  saturated.  They  rise  through 
strata  of  eaudstone  and  marl,  which  contain 
large  beds  of  rock-salt  (q.v.).  Culinary  salt 
is  obtained  from  them  by  evaporation. 

"  The  art  of  making  B&It  was  known  In  very  earlj 
times,  to  the  Gauls  aim  Oermana :  it  is  not,  therefore^ 
likely  that  the  Britons*,  who  had,  in  several  iilacM, 
plenty  of  salt-springs,  EbouM  be  ignorant  of  it.'  —Pmt- 
nam  :  Jour^iey  from  Chester. 

salt-tax,  s. 

Taxation:  The  ancient  Romans  imposed  a 
duty  on  salt,  and  most  moilern  .status  have 
taxed  it  heavily.  England  did  so  from  179S- 
182.5.  In  India  the  salt-duty  is  the  third 
source  in  order  of  importance  of  the  Indian 
revenue,  or,  excluding  opium,  it  is  the  second. 
Formerly  its  amount  varied  in  different 
localities,  now  it  is  uniform  over  India  at  two 
rupees  ]ter  maund  (5s.  5d.  a  cwt.).  The 
revenue  from  it  in  1SS2-3  was  £i>,177,781, 
{Hunter:  Indian  Empire.) 

salt-tree.  s. 

Bot, :  llalinodendron  argenteuTn. 
salt-water,  s.  &  a. 

A.  .-Is  suhst. :  Water  impregnated  with  salt; 
sea -water. 


i 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wpu;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  oiir,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    CB,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  s;  qa  =  lew. 


salt -salutarily 
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B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining,  relating,  or  belong- 
In^'  to  salt  water,  i.e.,  to  the  sea  ;  used  at  sea  ; 
en^'aged  on  the  sea. 

"  The  salC-uHit«r  tlilet"    Shakeap. :  Twnl/th  Night,  v. 

salt-work,  s,  A  house  or  place  where 
salt  is  made. 

•salt(2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  saidt,  from  Lat.  saltum, 
aecus.  of  5(i/(ms,  from  sallo  =  t«>  leap.)  A  leap, 
a  jump,  a  bound. 

*'  FriakliiK  Umbs 
UAke  wanton  tatU  about  their  dry-suck'd  iliiriis." 
^  Ben  JtmMon :  Jila»jue$. 

salt,  v.t.  &  i.     [Salt,  s.]  , 

A.  Tratisitii^e : 

1.  To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with 
salt ;  to  preserve  with  salt. 

"  We  might  have  salted  as  much  pork  as  would 
have  HerveiTljuth  ships,  "—Cwoft;  Third  VoyOi/e.hk-  ill., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  To  fill  with  salt  between  tlie  timbers  and 
pUuks.atjasliip,  forthe  preservation  of  timber. 

3.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  salt.    (Anier.) 

"  Every  Puudivy  monilng  the  cows  must  bo  sailed." 
^Scribuer'a  Magazine.  Nov.,  1878,  p.  61, 

B.  Iiitrans. :  To  deposit  brine  from  a  saline 
substam-e  :  as,  Tlie  brine  begins  to  salt. 

K  (1)  To  salt  nn  invoice :  To  put  the  extreme 
value  upon  each  article,  and  even  sotuetliing 
mnre  sometimes,  in  order  to  make  what  seems 
a  liberal  discount  upon  payment. 

(2)  To  salt  a  mine  :  To  sprinkle  a  few  grains 
of  gold-dust,  Ac,  in  and  about  an  unproduc- 
tive or  worked-out  mine,  so  as  to  make  it 
api>ear  valuable,  and  thus  obtain  a  higher 
price  from  an  unsuspecting  purchaser. 

"  One  of  the  first  to  practise  the  art  of  tailing  aham 
goldflelds."— /Ja(7j/  Telegraph.  Sept  22,  1885. 

salt-ant,  a.     [Lat.  saltans,  pr.  par.  of  salto, 
frequent,  of  salio  =  to  leap.] 
•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Leaping,  jumping,  dancing. 

"  Wheu  he  chaseth  and  followeth  after  other  lieasts, 
bee  goeth  al^vaies  ealtant  or  rampant." — P.  Holland  : 
Plitiie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  squirrel, 
weasel,  rat,  and  all  vermin,  and  also  to  the  cat, 
greyhound,  ape,  and  monkey,  when  in  a  posi- 
tion springing  forward. 

sal-ta-rel'-ld,  5.    [ital] 
Music  : 

1.  A  Neapolitan  dance  in  triple  time,  some- 
what resembling  a  jig. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance. 

3.  A  Itarpsichord  jack,  so  called  because  it 
jumps  when  the  note  is  struck. 

*  S&l'-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  saltatum,  sup.  of  sa/(o, 
frequent,  of  salio  =  to  leap.]  To  leap,  to 
jump,  to  skip. 

*  S^-ta'-tlon.  s.     [L&t.  saltatio.]    [Saltate.] 

1,  A  leaping,  a  bounding,  a  jumping. 

"  Being  ordained  for  saltation,  their  hinder  legs  do 
fu  exceed  tlie  oiiitra."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  A  beating  or  palpitation. 

"  His  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  taltation  circulates  and  flowB." 

Smart:  Hoji-Unrden,  p.  87. 

t  s&l-ta-tbr'-ej,  s.  pi.     [PI.  of  Lat.  mltator 

=■  a  diini'er.J 
Zool. :  The  Salticidje  (q.v.). 

S&l-ta-tor'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  saltatorius,  from 
saltdtor  =  a  leaper  a  daucer  ;  salto  —  to  leap.] 
Entom. :  A  section  of  Orthoptera,  having 
the  hind  legs  elongatfd  and  cuunected  witli 
leaping  organs.  Wings  and  elytra  well 
developed.  Joints  of  the  tarsi  never  more 
than  four.  The  males  emit  chirping  sounds. 
All  are  heibivurous.  Trilies :  Locustina, 
Achetina,  and  Gryllina  ;  or  families  :  Gryllidie, 
Locustidie,  and  Acridiidte. 

8^1  ta-tbr' i-al.    *  sal-ta-tbr'-X-ous,  a. 

[Hal'tatobia.]     Pertaining  to  leaping,  having 
the  ability  to  leap,  or  actually  doing  so. 

"  The  males  in  the  three  satl'ttorinl  families  belong- 
Ini;  trt  this  <.rdi_T  are  renmikalile  f.ir  their  muitlcal 
)iuwet3."— /><iru7jH  ■  Oc&cent  of  Man,  p.  ii..  ch.  X. 

saltatorlal-orthoptera,  s,  pi.     [Sal- 

TATUKIA.] 

*  8&l-ta-tbr'-i-ou8^  a.    [Saltatorial.] 

*  sSl'-ta-tor-^,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  saltatorius.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Saltatorial  (q.v.). 

"A  mlttttory  version  of  the  '  Weddlug  March.'" — 
Daily  Tdr'jravh.  Feb.  2'>.  1886. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  dancer. 

"  a  secnnd,  a  lavoltetere,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer  with 
aklt."— fl(!<iHm.  &  Ftft.  :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.  iiL  l. 


Salf-oake,  s.     [Eng.  salt  (l),  and  cake.] 

Comm. :  Sulphate  of  aoda,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  glassuiakers  and  soai)  manufacturers. 

salt'-o&t,  *  salt-catte,  s.  [Etig.  salt  (i). 
and  cat  =  cate(?).]  A  lump  of  salt  made  at  a 
salt-work;  also  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam, 
rubbisli  of  old  walls,  cummin-seed,  salt,  and 
stale  urine,  for  food  for  pigeons.  (See  exti'act) 
"  A  lump  of  Bait,  which  they  usually  call  a  tnltrat. 
made  at  the  salterns,  which  makes  the  pigeons  much 
atfect  the  itlace."—  Mortimer :  Uiubandry, 

*salt'-c6te,  s.     [Eng.  salt  (1),  and  cote.]    A 

salt-pit. 

"There  be  a  great  number  uf  taltcotet  about  this 
well."— //(irmoji  ,■  Descrip.  Eng.,  li.  83. 

salt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  salt,  v. ;  -er.] 

\.  One  who  salts;  one  who  sprinkles  or 
applies  salt. 

"  The  dissector,  erabowcller,  polllnctor.  gaiter,  and 
other  depeiidaut  aerviuits/'—OreenAill:  On  Embalm- 
ing, p  283. 

2.  One  wlio  makes  or  deals  in  salt. 

"  I  asked  of  a  Salter  how  nianie  foriiacea  they  had  at 
all  the  three  springs."— i/o/iTwAct/.-  Uesc  q/  England, 
bk,  iii.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  A  drysalter  (q.v.). 

%  Tlie  Lou'lon  Salters  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  lo58. 

salt'-cm,s.  [Salt(1),  s-l  A  salt  manufactory 
where  water  is  evaporated  from  brine  and  dry 
salt  obtained.  More  especially  a  plot  of 
retentive  land,  laitl  out  in  pools  and  walks, 
where  the  sea-water  is  admitted  to  be 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
operation  is  concluded  in  boilers. 

"  The  txlti'rnx  of  the  Normans  and  the  Old  English 
have  suflered  very  different  fates.  In  Normandy  the 
sea  no  hmgor  reaches  t"  their  sites  whilst  here  it  has 
long  since  rolled  over  them."— JkiUy  A'ewt,  Sept.  23, 

isse. 

8lil-ti9'-i-d89»  s.pl.  [Ijat.  saltic{us);  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sufr.  -ida;.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Dipneumones,  section 
Vagabundte.  The  cephalothoiax  is  nearly 
rectangular,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  in  it  in 
three  transveise  rows.  Active  spiders,  weav- 
ing no  webs,  but  ti-ying  to  approach  their 
prey  by  stealth  and  then  springing  upon  it 
suddenly. 

sM'-tl-CUS,  5.     [Lat  =  dancing.] 

Zoo!.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Salticidfe  (q.v.). 
Salticiis  sceiiicus  is  a  small  spider  banded  with 
black  and  white,  often  met  with  in  gaidens, 
on  biick  walls,  railings,  the  trunks  of  trees,  &c. 

Salf -ie,  $.     [Eng.  salt,  a.  ;  -ie.] 

Ichthy. :  Pleuronectes  limanda,  the  Common 
Dab  (q.v.). 

s^l'-tler  (1),  8.    [Saltire.] 

"S^l'-tier  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  blunder  for 
Satyr  (q.v.). 

"They call  ihetase\vei $altiert."~Shakesp. :  Wintcr't 
Tale,  iv.  a. 

sd,l-ti-gra'-da,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  salt-u$  =  a.  leap, 
and  gradior  =i*to  walk.] 
Zool. :  Tlie  Salticida  (q.v.). 

sal'-ti-grade,  a.  &  s.    [Saltiorada.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Leaping  ;  formed  for  leaping. 
B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Saltigrada  (q.v.). 

"  8^1-tin-b^n'-c6,    "  sal-tim-b&n'-co,   s. 

(Ital.  saUimhanco ;  Fr.  saltivibanque  =  a 
mountebank,  from  Ital.  saltare  in  banco  ^^  to 
leap  or  mount  on  the  bench.]  A  quack,  a 
mountebank. 

"  He  phiy'd  the  gilflnbnncn'a  part, 
Tnuiaformed  f  a  Fretichmnn  by  my  art." 

Butler:  Iludibias.  11.  3. 

salt'-mg»  s.    tEiig.  salt 
(1),   s.  ;  -ing.)     A  salt- 

mar^li. 

83,1' -tire,  sal'-tier,  s 

[O.  Fr.  Si-ialtoir  (Fr. 
sa7((oir)  =  a  stirrup,  a 
saltire  ;  Low  Lat.  sidta- 
torium  =■  a  stirrup,  from 
Lat.  so?/«f07-ijts  =  salta- 
tory (q.v.).] 

Iter. :  An  ordinary  in 
the   form  of  a  St.  An- 
drew's   cross,     or    the 
letter  X,  formed  by  two  bends,  dexter  and 
sinister,  crossing  each  other. 


Ur 


ns  0/  the  See  qf 
R'jchester. ) 


"  Upon  his  aurcoat  valiant  Nevll  boro 
'A  Kilvcr  saltire  upon  martial  red." 

Drayton:  Barons  IVart 


saltire  wise,  saltier-wise.  adv. 

Her.  :  In  tlie  maimi-r  of  a  saltire  ;  long, 
shaped  charges  (swords,  liatoiNi,  &(•.)  placed 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  saltiie,  are  said  to  b« 
borne  saltire-wiae. 

salt'  ish,  a,  [Eng.  sidt  (1),  8.  ;  -ish.]  Som»- 
what  salt ;  rather  salt. 

"  'J'he  beaten  mariners. 
That  long  Lith  wane  red  in  th«  nct-au  wide. 
Ofte  soust  Li  ew«lliiii{  Ti-thys  saltish  teare." 

.Spenser     F.  y,.  I.  111.81. 

Salt'-iSh-ly,  udv.  [Eng.  saltish;  -ly.]  With 
a  moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

8alt'-ish-ness»  s.  [Eng.  saltish;  •ness.]  The 
quality  ur  stat^i  of  being  saltish. 

Salt'-less.  a.  [Eng.  salt  (1),  s.  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute nf  salt;  not  tasting  of  salt ;  insipid. 

"  He  tliftt  Imth  bohelil  what  quantity  of  lead  the  te«t 
of  salfloM  ashes  will  imbibe."  — /^rotcfie.-  Vulgar 
Erruurs,  bk.  iL,  ch.  v. 

salt'-l^.  adu.  {Eng.  salt,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a  salt 
manner  ;  with  tiiste  of  iialt. 

salt'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  salt,  a.  ;  -Jiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  salt  or  impregnated 
with  .salt ;  salt  taste. 

"That  iwculiar  l)Uterlah  galtneu  which  we  And  lo 
il."~aul<tjf7nith  .  Hist,  of  the  Earth,  ch.  xv. 

sal'-to.  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  (I)  A  dance  in  which  there  is  much 
leaping  and  skipi-ing ;  (2)  a  l.-ap,  or  skip 
from  one  note  to  another  beyond  the  octave. 

salt-pe'-tre  (tre  as  ter)»  s.    [Lat.  sal  petra 

=.  salt  of  the  rock.] 

L  Chem. :  KNO3.  Potassium  nitrate.  Nitre. 
Found  in  dry  and  hot  countries  as  a  natural 
product,  but  prepared  artificially  by  exjiosing 
a  mixture  of  calcareous  soil  and  animal  matter 
to  the  atmosphere,  or  by  decomposing  native 
sodium  nitrate  with  potassium  carbonate.  It 
crystallizes  in  anhydious  six-sided  prisms, 
Boluble  in  seven  parts  water  at  15°,  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  fire- 
works, and  nitric-acid.  Wlien  fused  and 
poured  into  moulds,  it  forms  the  sal  prunella 
of  commerce. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Nitre  (q.v.). 


Sha/cesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  I.  8. 

8alt~pe'-t roils,  tsalt-pe'-try,  a.  [Eng. 
s<dtpetr{e) ; -ons ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to  saltpetre; 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  saltpetre ;  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre. 

saltf.  s.  pi    [Salt(1),  s.,  II.  1.  (2).] 

Tl  Smelling  saltft:  A  preparation  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  with  or  witliout  some  agreeable 
scent,  as  borgamot,  lavender,  &c.,  used  as  a 
stinmlaut  and  restorative  in  case  of  faintuess. 

salt-wort,  s.     [Eng.  salt  (1),  s.,  and  wort.] 
But.  :  (1)  Salicornia  annua:  (2)  Salsola(q.v.). 

salt'-^,  a.  [Eng.  salt  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]  Rather  salt ; 
saltish. 

sa-lu-bri-OUS,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  salti- 
brin.^us,  from  sa^(6ris  =  healthy,  from  salus 
healtli ;  Fr.,  Sji.,  &.  Ital.  salubre.]  Favourable 
to  or  jiromoting  health  ;  healthy,  wholesome. 

"  nie  anil  must  be  renew'd.  which  often  wush'd, 
Loses  its  trwisuro  of  satubrioiis  salts." 

Cowper :  Task.  Hi.  610. 

sa-lu'-bri-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  salubrious; 
■ly.]  lu  a  salubrious  manner;  so  as  to  pro- 
mote health. 

"  Does  not  the  sweat  of  the  masoa  and  carpenter 
flow  aji  pleasantly  and  as  salubriously  J  "—Burke :  On 
the  French  lievolutic/n. 

sa-lu'-bri-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  salubrious; 
-tiess.]  The  qu.ility  or  state  of  being  salu- 
brious; wholesomeness.  healthfulness,  favour- 
flVtleness  to  the  promotion  and  preservation  of 
health. 

sa-lu'-bri-ty,  s.  [Fr.  salubHte,  from  Lat. 
salubritatem,  accus  of  snlubritas,  from  salubris 
=1  salubrious  (q.v.).J  The  same  as  Salubri- 
OUSNESS  (q.v.) 

"A  new  species  of  air.  of  fnflnttely  superior  lalu^ 
brill/  and  duration  to  that  vulgar  atrnos|iLerical  air.' 
—Mason  :  Ode  to  Pinchbeck.    (Note  2.) 

*  sa-lue,  v.t.    [Fr.  saluer.]    To  salute  (q.v.). 

sal-u-tar-x-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  saJutary:  -'(/.] 
In  a'saliitary  manner  ;  iu  a  manner  favourable 
to  health. 


boll,  boy;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
-Qiao,  -tlan  =  sban.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  y-^ftti.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  d^L 
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Balutarinesa— salvation 


«il'"U-tar-I-n8ss,  s.     lEng.  saiulary  :  -ness.] 
l.Th'e  quality  or  state  of  being  aiilutary  or 
of  promoting  beultli. 
2.  The  qualit)  of  promoting  good,  prosperity, 

or  ml  vantage. 

Bil'-u-tar-y,  a.  IFr.  salulmrf,  from  Lat. 
salu'taris,  from  salas,  geuit.  »ii«/i.i  =  health  ; 
Itil.  saiutare.] 

I  Promoting  or  preser%ine  health  ;  favour- 
able or  contributing  to  health  ;  wholesome, 
heulthful. 

"  Whftt  effect  it  pro<luced  was  mther  ialuiary  than 
hurtful."— C->ot .  Firit  rr-n'ii-:  lik.  ill,,  ch.  ix. 
2.  Promotini;  or  cnntribiitinR  to  some  good, 
advantage,  or"  benefll ;    profitable,    advanta- 
geous, beneficial. 

-  Wlieu  St  Paul  delivered  over  to  SAtan.  the  design 
of  It  WM  kluil  aud  (oViU^iry."— iro/erfcind.-  Horkt, 
V.  M. 

8&l-u-ta'-tlon,  *  sal-u-ta-el-oun.  s.  [Fr. 
aalntatimi.  from  L:it.  snhitatumem,  .iccns.  ot 
sulnkdio,  from  salulatus.  pa.  par.  of  siihijo  = 
to  salute  (q.v.)  J  Sp.  saliitacUm  ;  Ital.  saitilo- 
zicne.] 

1.  The  aet  of  saluting  or  paying  respect  or 
reverence  by  words  or  actions ;  the  act  of 
greeting  or  welcoming. 

••  Passed  the  doorway  uninvited. 
Without  word  ..f  xi'tttati'm." 

Lnn'jfellow :  /ttawatna,  XIX. 

2  That  which  is  said  or  done  in  the  act  of 
ealiilin.T  or  greeting.  (It  may  consist  in  the 
expression  of  kind  wishes,  bowing,  shaking 
hands,  embracing,  uncovering  the  bead,  finng 
Of  guns,  &c.) 

■'  For  ao  as  the  vols  of  Lhl  tatutacioun  was  watid  in 
myneeris."— nVc?i#e;  Luke  L 
^    Angmcal    Salutation:    The    HaU-Mary 
(q.v.). 
sar-lu-ta-tbr'-i-an,  s.  (Eng.  salutatory  :  -an.] 
'in  tlie  lliiiteil  States,  the  student  of  a  coUeRe 
who  iirononiices  the  salutatory  oration  at  the 
annual  commencement  or  like  exercises. 

'  aa-lu'-tar-tor-i-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  salutatory : 
■I'y.]    By  way  of  salutation. 

8ft-lu-ta-t6r-j^,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  aahUatorius, 
from  sidutatus,  pa.  par.  of  saluto  =  to  salnte 
(qv.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Saluting,  greeting  ;  expressing 
a  welcome  or  greeting.  (Applied  especially 
to  the  oration  wliicli  introduces  the  exercises 
of  the  commencements  or  similar  public  ex- 
hibitions in  American  colleges.) 

•  B.  As  subst. :  A  place  of  greeting  ;  a 
vestibule,  a  porch. 

"  Coming  to  the  hishop  with  sopplicatlon  into  the 
intut'Uorn,  some  out-porch  of  the  church." —X'irton.* 
X^ormaiion  in  England,  bk.  U. 

sa-liite',  v.t.  k  i.      [Lat.  saHto  =  to  wish 
health,  to  greet ;  sabis,  genit,  sahitis  =  health  ; 
Fr.saliur;  Ital.  saiutare ;  Sp.  Baiwiar;  Port. 
saudar.] 
A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  or  offer  a  salutation  to :  to 
greet,  to  welcome ;  to  address  with  expres- 
sions of  kind  wishes,  courtesy,  reverence,  or 
homage. 

"  He  fftire  the  Imlght  idluted.  louting  low." 

Spenter  :  K  'i.,  I.  i.  30. 

2.  To  greet  with  a  kiss,  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
the'  uncovering  of  the  head,  a  bow,  or  the 
like  :  as.  To  salule  a  person  in  the  street. 

3.  To  make  obeisance  to  ;  to  adore. 

"  Have  wings  like  angels,  aud  like  them  tiilute." 
S'/ron :  Seamen  A  Earth,  1.  a 

1.  In  the  army  and  navy  to  honour,  as  a 
particular  day,  pi-rson,  or  nation,  by  the 
fiisoharge  of  great  guns  or  small  arms,  dipping 
colours  or  the  like  ;  to  receive  with  honour. 

•6.  To  touch,  to  affect,  to  gratify. 

'•  Would  I  had  no  being, 
IlthUjoIWemyblo.daiot-- 

.sTi-,*-.Mp.  -■  Henry  rlll..  IL  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  perform  a  salutation  or 
salute. 

"  I  sent  a  lieutenant  ashore  to  acquaint  the  governor 
of  our  arrival,  and  to  make  an  excuse  for  our  not 
taluling.'—Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  X. 

■a-lute',  s.    [Salute,  v.] 

1  The  act  of  saluting,  or  of  expressing  kind 
wishes  or  rrjspects  ;  salutation,  greeting. 

"  That  KUute, 
H.ail,  highly  favour'd.  among  women  blest  I" 

Jfiiton.- /*.  A,  1L67. 

2.  A  kiss. 

3.  In  the  army  and  navy  a  compliment  paid 
on  the  appearamc  of  a  royal  or  other  dis- 


tinguished personage,  when  squadrons  or 
other  bodies  meet,  at  the  burial  of  olhcers, 
and  on  other  ceremonial  occasions.  It  may 
be  done  bv  firing  great  guns  or  small  arms, 
diiiping  colours.  Hags,  and  topsails,  presenling 
arms,    manning    the    yards,    cheering,    &c. 

[EOVAL-SAHJTE.I 

"  A  blithe  lalute,  in  martial  sort.  _ 
The  uiiustrels  well  might  souiuL 

ScoK  ■  Marmt<m,  \.  10. 

•  4  A  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  twenty-live 
shillings,  struck  by  Henry  V.  after  his  conquest 
in  France.  It  was  so  called  from  the  saluution 
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represented  on  it,  viz.,  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the 
one,  and  an  angel  on  the  other  side  of  a  shield 
bearin"  the  arms  ot  France  and  England 
quarterly,  with  the  word  Ave!  (Haill)  on  a 
scroll. 
sa-luf-er,  s.  [Eng.  salute),  v.;  -er.)  One 
*who  salutes. 

•  sal-u-tif'-er-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  salutifer;  Eng. 
adj.  s'utf.  -ous.) 

1.  He.alth-bringing;  healthy. 

"  Or  plough  Tuuhriilgias  Mlu't'/rroiM  hills." 
^  Smart :  The  Sop  Qarden. 

2.  Salutary,  beneficial. 

"All  of  them  salutiferom  and  procuring  good."— 
CudtQorih:  InteU.  System,  p.  601. 

•sal-u-tif'-er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  salu- 
tiferot'is :  -ly.]  In  a  salutiterous,  wholesome, 
or  salutary  manner. 

"  The  emperour  of  this  Invincible  army,  whognvem- 
ethall  IhiuQA  talut(/erously."--Cudworth :  Intell.  Sys- 
tem, p.  &09. 

•  gal-va-bU'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  sahmUe;  -tly.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  salvable  ;  salva- 
bleness. 

"  Why  do  we  Christians  so  fiercely  argue  agnlnst  the 
lalrability  of  each  othevt  "— ilecuj/  </  Piety. 

"  sal'-va-We,  a.  [Lat.  soZi«j  =  to  save,  and 
Eng.  libte.]  Capable  of  being  saved ;  ad- 
mitting of  salvation. 

"  Our  wild  tancies  about  God's  decrees  have  .  .  . 
bid  fair  for  the  damning  of  many  whom  those  left 
tatiiable:'— Decay  o/ Christian  Piety. 

•  sSl'-va-ble-ness,  s.  (Eng.  solvable ;  -jtess.] 
The  quality  or  sfcite  of  being  salvable ;  pos- 
sibility of  being  saved. 

•  sal'-va-blSr,  atlv.  [Eng.  salvabQe):  -ly.]  In 
a  salvable  manner. 

s&l-va-dbr'-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  8p.  & 
Port.'  sali'iidor  =  a  saviour.] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  SalvadoraceiE 
(q  v  ).  Saiiodortipcrsica,  the  Toothbrush  tree, 
is  probably  the  Mustard  tree  of  Scripture 
(q  V  )  The  bark  of  the  root  is  acrid,  vesicant, 
and  stimulant ;  the  leaves  are  purgative,  and 
the  fruit  is  eatable.  The  galls  of  S.  oleoides, 
an  Indian  evergreen  shrub,  are  used  in  dyeing. 
S.  persicd  and  S.  oleoiiks  yield  a  sulphury 
yellow  fat,  and  their  leaves  are  used  as  fodder 
for  camels. 

9Sl-va-dbr-a-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sal- 
ixitinKi) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea.] 

Bot. :  SalvaUorads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynons 
Exo'ens,  alliance  Echiales.  Small  trees  or 
shrubs,  witli  the  stem  slightly  twined  at  the 
joints.  Leaves  opposite,  leathery,  entire. 
Flowers  minute,  in  loose  panicles ;  sepals 
four,  minute ;  corolla  membranous,  four- 
parted  ;  stamens  four ;  ovary  superior,  one- 
celled  ;  ovule  solitary  erect  Known  genera 
four,  species  undetermined ;  from  India, 
Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa.    {Lliidley,) 

Sal-va-d6r'-&d,  s.     (Mod.  Lat.  salmdoria); 
Eng.'sult".  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Salvadoraceffi  (q.v.). 

sal'-vage  (age  as  ig)  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O. 
Fr.  s((/i'«r  (Fr.  muver),  from  Lat.  salvo  =  to 
save  (q.v.);  Low  Lat  salvagium.] 

I.  The  act  of  saving  a  ship  or  goods  from 
extraordinary  danger,  as  from  fire,  the  sea, 
an  enemy,  pirates,  or  the  like. 


2.  Conimerciat  oaii  JIfarifime  toui; 

(1)  A  payment  or  compensation  to  which 
those  persons  are  entitled  who  have  by  their 
voluntary  efibrts  saved  ships  or  goods  fixira 
extraordinary  danger,  as  from  fire,  the  sea, 
811  enemy,  pirates,  or  the  like.  Tlie  amount 
of  salvage  to  be  paid  is  generally  agreed  on 
between  the  salvors  and  the  owners  of  the 
property  salved  ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree, 
the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  it  shall  be  paid,  are  determined  by  the 
Admiralty  Court.  The  ci-ew  of  a  ship  are  not 
entitled  to  any  salvage  for  any  extra.uviinai-y 
ellbrts  thty  may  make  in  saving  tlieir  own 
vessel. 

••  By  the  statute  m  Ed  w  111.,  c.  IS.  it  any  ship  be  lost 
on  the  shore,  and  the  good,  come  to  land  Iwliic  i  c:in- 
not.  -^ays  the  statute,  he  called  wreckl.  they  sliall  Iiie- 
eently  be  delivered  to  the  merchants,  paying  only  a 
rea,.ohable  reward  t,>  tlu.se  that  saved  and  preserved 
theui.  wliich  is  eutitled  salvage.  —Blackttone :  Cam. 
ment .  l,k.  i..  ch.  8. 

(2)  The  projierty  saved  from  extraordinary 
danger  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  salvors. 

salvage-corps,  s.  A  corps  or  body  of 
men  atfciciied  to  the  (London)  Metropolitaii 
Fire  Brit'ade,  whose  duties  are  the  salvage  of 
property  from  fire,  and  the  care  of  that  wliioh 
is  salved.  They  wear  a  blue  coat  with  white 
collar. 

salvage-loss,  s.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  of  salvage,  after  deducting  the 
cliarges  and  the  original  value  of  the  property. 

sal'-vage  (age  as  ig)  (2),  s.     [Prob.  the 
same  as  salvage  (1)  (q.v.).] 

Naul. :  A  skein  of  hemp,  simply  bound  with 
yarn  ;  used  for  tackling  of  cannon,  and  other 
purposes  where  great  pliancy  and  strength 
are  required.    [Selvagee.] 

*  salv'-age  (age  as  ig)  (3),  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

saulvaiK:  i'r.  sauvage.]    [Savage.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Savage,  mile,  cruel. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  savage. 


s.     (Salvage,  a.)     Savage- 


*  sal-vag-esse, 

ness,  wildness. 

•  sa,l-va-ter-la,  s.    [Dimin.  from  Lat.  sahator 

=  a  saviour.  So  named  from  the  salutary 
efl'ects  which  the  ancients  attributed  to  the 
opening  of  the  vein  in  hypocliondria.] 

Anat. :  A  vein  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
near  its  inner  margin,  in  proximity  to  the 
fourth  and  little  fingers. 

sal-va'-tion,    *  sal-va-ol-on,   *sal-va- 

Cl-oun,  s.     [Fr.  salnaion,   from  Lat.  snira- 
(ioneiit,  accus.  of  salvalio,  from  salratus,  pa. 
par.  of  salvo  =  to  save  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  salvacion; 
Ital.  salvazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  ot  saving,  rescuing,  or  preserv- 
ing from  danger,  destruction,  or  ruin  ;  pre- 
servation, rescue. 

■■Lookiug  to  Government  aid  for  salvation  trom 
starvatiou  during  the  comiivg  autumn  aud  winter.  — 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  13,  1686. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"The  care  of  each  man's  saleation  belongs  only  to 
himself."-t,ocfo';  A  Lett,r concerning  T^hratton. 

*  3.  A  manifestation  of  saving  power. 

"  stand  still,  and  see  the  miration  of  the  Lord,  which 
he  will  shew  to  you  to-day."— t'Jodui  xiv.  13. 
4.  Tliat  which  s.aves  ;  the  cause  of  saving. 
"The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  saltration."—Pfalm 
iivli.  1. 

II  Theol.  :  The  deliverance  of  those  who 
belifive  in  Christ  from  the  power  of  sin,  and 
from  the  woe  reserved  for  the  unbelieving  and 
the  impenitent ;  and  the  bestowal  on  tliem  of 
endless  felicity  in  heaven.  • 

Salvatlon-army,  s. 
Ecclesiol.  £  Church  HUt.  :  A  religious  organi- 
zation virtually  constituting  a  distinct  re- 
ligious sect,  its  founder  and  general  being 
Mr.  William  Booth,  born  at  Nottingham  in 
1829.  In  1S43  l>e  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  which  stationed 
him  in  London.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained 
gi-eat  spiritual  success  at  Guernsey,  and  in 
1844  was  set  apart  as  an  evangelist.  In  1856-7 
he  returned  to  the  regular  pastxirate,  but 
felt  himself  out  of  his  sphere  ;  and  wlien,  in 
1861,  the  Conference  refused  to  allow  him 
again  to  become  an  evangelist,  he  resigned 
connection  with  it,  and  commenced  an  imle- 
pendent  career.  A  year  before  this,  Mrs. 
Booth  had  begun  to  preach.  In  1SC2-3  he 
laboured  in  Cornwall,  Newcastle,  *c.,  and  in 
June,  1866,  in  Whitechapel,  London,  where 
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he  obtained  many  converts,  \\liuiii  he  united 
into  tlie  East  London  Christian  Kevival 
Socit^ty,  aft<irwards  tlie  East  Loudon  Cliiis- 
tiftii  Mission.  Visits  to  other  cities  and 
towns  commenced  the  work  also  tliere.  In 
1865-6  Ml-.  Booth  hired  a  lai-ge  theatre,  and, 
in  1870,  the  People's  Market  at  Wliilechapel. 
By  the  commencement  of  1S78  thirty  stalions 
had  been  occupied ;  at  its  close  there  were 
eiglity,  and  tlie  evangelists  had  increased  from 
thirty  to  127.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
title  Salvation  Army  in  the  Kegistiar-gene- 
ral's  returns  was  in  1880.  With  the  name 
army  cime  military  phraseology.  Prayer 
became  knee -drill,  the  leader  became  a 
general,  one  of  his  sons  chief  of  the  stall', 
evangelists  took  the  name  of  officers,  candi- 
dates were  cadets,  and  not  merely  converts 
were  sought,  but  recruits.  A  semi-military 
attire  was  assumed,  baiiacks  built  instead  of 
separate  residences,  and  when  the  army 
marclied  forth  to  take  some  place  by  storm, 
it  was  with  lianners  displayed  aud  bands  of 
musicleadingthe  march.  Its  possession  of  the 
streets  was  not  undisputed,  especially  in  tlie 
earlier  part  of  its  career.  [Skeleton-armv.] 
Religious  soldier-life  was  open  to  women, 
and  many  female  officers  conducted  evan- 
gelistic operations.  [Hallelujah  -  lasses.] 
The  army  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  in  England, 
andseutniiBsiouaiy  bodies  abroad,  some  contin- 
gents reachiog  the  Uuiteii  Stales  and  Canada, 
where  they  have  been  active  in  eflbrts  to  gain 
converts,  but  not  very  successful.  Recently  Mr. 
Bouth  has  been  earue&tly  engaged  in  the  praitse- 
worthy  work  of  endeavoring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  uoor  of  his  native  cuuutrj*. 
"The  fifth  ounlversary  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Dlviaiuit  u(  tiie  Sutvation  Arma  Ii:l8  Just  t^keo  place 
In  tim  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  Duiing  the  year  they  had 
Added  19  curpa  or  luissiuQ  Btatinns  tu  their  Hat,  mak- 
ing up  ft  tutal  ol  66  corps  altogether  in  Scutlaiid, 
Th«re  ti.ive  been  held  altogether  31.764  uieetingB  in  the 
baxracksOuring  the  jear.and  I6,8i»5 open-air  meetinns. 
Tbe  pnid  otfioi^rs  muiiUer  145,  tit  au  average  aalarv  of 
twelve  abilliugs  and  Btxpeuce  per  week." — £cho,  Nov. 
11.  1836. 

SJll-va'-tlon-ist,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  salvation; 
■ist.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Peitaining  or  relating  to  the 
Salvationists. 

B.  ^5  subst. :  A  member  of  the  Salvation 
Army  (q.v.). 

•*  What  they  ohject  to  is  their  being  chanjed  with 
obstructing  thoniughfares  when  >alv<iti'>tiisfg  and 
others  do  the  same  thing  with  absolate  Impuuity." 
—tkiify  Telegraph,  Sept.  23,  ISSfi. 

•  sS-l'-vai-tdr-y,  s.  (Fr.  sidvatoiTe.\  [Salva- 
tion.]   A  i)lace  where  anything  is  preserved. 

"I  cuuBider  the  admin^le  powers  of  sensation, 
phaikta^y,   aud    memory,    iu  what  mlvatariet  or    re- 

£>sUorieii  the  ^^pecies  of  things  past  art^  conserved."— 
al«:  Orig.  of  Alankhtd,  p.  166. 

salve  (I  silent,  or  as  salve),  *salfe.  s.  [A.S. 
seal/ ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zai/;  O.  H.  Ger.  salba; 
Ger.  salbe ;  Dan.  salve;  Sw.  salva,  sal/va.] 

1.  Lit.  :  An  adhesive  composition  or  sub- 
stance to  be  applied  to  wounds  or  sores ;  a 
healing  ointment. 

2.  Fig. :  A  lielp,  a  remedy,  an  antidote,  a 
heahng  application. 

"  Though  no  reason  may  apply 
SalM  to  your  sore.'  Upemer:  F.  Q..  111.  IL  36. 

salve  (!)  (/silent,  or  as  salve), f.(.  [A.S.  seaZ- 
Jian,  from  se(///=  salve{q.v.)  ;  O.  Sax.  &  Goth. 
stdlion ;  O.  Fries,  salva;  Dut.  zalven ;  Dan. 
salve;  O.  H.  Ger.  saloon;  Ger.  salbai.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  apply  a  salve  or  salves  to;  to 
heal  or  treat  with  salves  or  healing  applica- 
tions ;  to  cure. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  help,  to  remedy,  to  apply  a  salve  to. 

"  The  which  If  He  be  pleased  1  shall  jwrfonn, 
1  ilo  beseech  your  majestv  may  laipe 
The  loug-growii  womids  of  uiy  Intemperance." 

Shake»p. :  1  Jfenry  It'.,  ill.  2. 

•  2.  To  help  or  remedy  by  a  salvo,  excuse, 
or  reservatiiui. 

"  Iguoratit  I  am  not  how  this  is  salved  :  they  do  it 
hut  Jifter  the  truth  is  made  manifest"— i7oo*er ; 
Ecclei.  Politi/. 

silve(2),  v.t.k  i.  [Lat.  5airo  =  tosave(q.v.).] 
[Salvage,  s.] 

A-  Trans. ;  To  save,  as  a  ship  or  goods,  as 
from  fire,  the  sea,  or  the  like. 

•■  Satping  life  and  property."— /)ai/y  Teltgraph, 
Aug.  27,  1886. 

B.  Inirans. :  To  be  engaged  in  the  salvage 
of  ships  or  property. 

"  CrewH  of  twenty  boats  scattered  all  over  the 
Inlands  are  tulcing  as  quickly  as  they  cxa."— Daily 
Teltgraph,  Dec.  21. 1885. 


"  s^ilve  (3),  v.t.  [Lat.  salvt  =  hail.]  To  salute, 
to  say  Uail  I  to. 

sM'-ve,  exd,    [Lat.1    Hail  I 

Salve,  Reglna,  s.     [Lat.=  Hail.  Queen.] 

1.  Honiun  Ch  tirch :  The  tiret  woids  of  a  prayer 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  hence  used  for  the  prayer 
itself.  (Cf.  Ave  Maria,  Pater  Noster.)  In  the 
Divine  Otiice  it  is  recited  at  the  end  of  Lauds 
and  Compline,  aud  it  is  much  used  in  private 
devotion. 

2.  Music:  Any  setting  of  the  prayer  de- 
scribed above.     [1.) 

S&l-ve-li'-ni,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.,    from   Fr. 

salvclin  =  Ger.  salbling  —  Salvia    salvelinui 
(Linn.).] 

IcWiy.  :  Charr ;  a  group  or  sub-genus  of 
Salmo,  with  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  vnnier 
only.  Among  the  chief  species  are  Sabno 
timbla  (tlie  Ombre  Chevalier  of  the  Swiss 
lakes),  S.  alpimis  (the  Northern  Charr),  S. 
jvrissi  (the  Tnrgoch),  S.  grai/i  (tlie  Fre.shwater 
Herring),  5.  kucho(tUe  Huchenof  the  Danube), 
6'.  arcturus  (the  most  nortliern  species,  from 
82°  N.  Lat.),  and  S.  fontiiudis  (the  Brook  Trout 
of  the  United  States). 

salv'-er  (1),  s.    [Salvor.] 

salV-er  {I  silent)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  salv{e)  1,  v. ; 
-er.]    (Jne  who  salves  or  cures  ;  a  quacksalver. 

sSl'-ver  (3),  s.  [Prop.  soZya,  from  Sp.  &alva  = 
a  s;il\'er,  from  salvar=.%o  save;  L^t.  salvo.] 
A  kind  of  tray  or  waiter  for  tahle  service,  or 
on  wliicli  to  present  anytliing  to  a  person. 

"  The  silver  titnkards  aud  ialvert  of  all  the  colleges 
had  been  melt'-J  down  to  sujiply  his  military  cheat." 
—  ilacaulay  :  Hut.  Eng,,  ch-  viii. 

salver-shaped,  a.    The  same  as  Hyfo- 

CRATERIFOBM  (q.V.). 

sS.r-vi-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  sage (5ah'iaoj^ci7iaZis), 
from  sitlvo  —  to  save.  Named  from  its  healing 
properties.] 

hot.  :  Sage ;  the  typical  genus  of  tlie  Sal- 
vidae  (q.v.).  Calyx  two-lipped  ;  stamens  two, 
forked.  Undei-shrubs  or  herbs,  widely  dis- 
tributed. Known  species  about  400,  many  of 
them  very  showy  flowering  plants,  cultivated 
In  gardens  or  in  greenhouses.  S.  officinalis,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  the  CMmniun 
Sage,  a  well-known  culiuaiy  herb.  It  is  a 
feeble  tonic  and  astringent,  aud  an  ethcit'nt 
aiunmtic.  S.  grandijiora  is  also  culinary.  The 
galls  of  S.  poini/era  are  eaten  in  Caudia,  as  are 
the  stalks  of  H.  Moorcrofliana  in  tbe  Himalayas. 
The  root  is  used  iu  cough,  the  seeds  as  an 
emetic,  and  the  leaves  as  a  medicine  in  Guinea- 
Worm  and  itch,  or  as  a  poultice  to  wuuikIs. 
The  seeds  of  fc".  pleheia  and  S.  pumila,  also 
Indian  species,  are  given  in  gouonhcea,  &c. 
Oil  ot  Sage  derived  from  this  plant  has  been 
used  iu  liniments  against  rheuniatisni.  Tbe 
Common  Sage  is  grown  as  a  garden  plant  in 
the  United  Slates,  though  not  native  here. 

sS.r-vi-dss,  5.  pi.     [Lat.  5oiri(a);  fem.  pi.  adj. 
sufl".  -idie.} 
Bot. ;  A  family  of  Monardes  (q.v.). 

*sal-vir-ic,   *8al-vif'-ic-al,  a.     [Lat. 

salvijlcus,  fn>m   sa(yi's  =  safe,  and /ario  =  to 
make.l    Saving  ;  tending  to  save  or  preserve. 

*  sal-vif'-ic-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  salrifical ; 
■ly.]     In  a  saving  manner  ;  so  as  to  save. 

'■  There  is  but  one  who  died  salrificaUy  for  oa."- 
Broicne :  Christian  Morale,  pt.  li..  §  11. 

Sal-vin'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  a  Greek  professor  at  Florence.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Marsileacese.  Spore 
fruits  of  two  kinds,  the  one  producing  only 
ovate  spores,  tlit:  other  only  pollen  spores. 
Plants  floating  on  the  surface  of  stiignant 
water. 

*  sal-vin-i-a'-^e-se,  s,  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  saZ- 

viniia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Lycopodales,  generally 
merged  in  Marsileaceae.  They  are  annual 
plants  floating  in  water;  the  microspoi-angia 
and  macrosporangia  are  formed  in  different 
sporocarps.    Genera,  Salvinia  and  AzoUa. 

bS1'-v6  (1),  s.  [Fr.  salve  ;  Ital.  salva  =  a  salvo, 
a  salute,  from  Lat.  mlve  =  hail !] 

1.  A  general  discharge  of  guns,  intended  as 
a  salute, 

2.  A  general  concentrated  fire  of  a  greater 
or  les.s  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  fur  tlie 


purpose  of  making  u  bi-each.  &c. ;  the  siniol-* 
taufous  and  concentrated  cinicusaum  of  a 
nunilKir  of  cannon-balls  on  masonry  or  earth- 
work, I'roduciiig  a  very  deJitructive  eflect. 

3.  Tiie  combined  sliouts  or  cheers  of  s 
multitude,  in  applause,  honour,  or  admiration. 

*8&r-vd  (2),  8.  [From  the  Lat.  salvo  jure  — 
tlie  right  being  intact  or  preserved  ;  an  ex- 
pression ust-d  in  granting  auvthing.]  An 
exception,  a  reservation,  an  excuse. 

"I  shall  inquire  what  saloat.  or  qualifylnff  con- 
sideratlontt,  we  m»iy  reAsoiiably  understand.  — Water- 
land:   IJorftj,  liL  72. 

Salv'-or,  s.  [Eng.  salve  (2),  v.  ;  -or.]  One 
who  saves  a  ship  or  goods  from  extraordinary 
danger,  as  of  lire,  the  sea,  an  enemy,  or  t^e 
like  ;  one  who  ettects  salvage. 

*sam,  ndy.     [Same.] 

1.  Together. 

"  Now  are  they  aaiuta,  iUI  In  that  City  ttim." 

apenter  :  K  Q.,  I.  x.  0 

2.  In  common. 

"  What  coucord  ban  llghtand  darke  10171/' 

Spenser  :  Shephearda  Calender  ;  Junt, 

S^-xndd'-er-a,  s.  [Cinghalese  SamadaTa.] 
Bot.:  AgenusitfSimarubew.  Saumderaiiidica, 
a  tree  thirty  to  tliirty-tive  feet  high,  furnishes 
Niepa  bark,  and  its  seeds  yield  an  oil  used  in 
India  in  rheumatism,  the  bruised  leaves  are 
applied  externally  in  eiysipelas,  and  an  in- 
fusion of  the  wood  is  tonic. 

sa-mad'-er-m,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  samader(a): 

'-ill  {Chem.).'] 

Ckem. :  A  Ititter  principle  extracted  fi  ora  the 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  bark  and  fruit  of 
Saviadiira  iiulica.  It  forms  dazzling  white, 
feathery  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  aud  ether.  Its  solutions 
are  neutral. 

S&m'-a-ra,  s.  [Lat.  samara,  samera  =^  Hie 
seed  of  the  elm.] 

Bot. :  A  two  or 
more  celled  supe- 
rior fruit,  having 
few  -  seeded,  inde- 
hiscent.  and  dry 
cells,  and  elongated 
into  wing-like  ex- 
pansions. Lindley 
placed  it  under  his 
comjtound  fruits, 
and  considered  it  a 

modification  of  the  carcerule  (q.v.).  It  is 
popularly  called  a  Key,  Examples,  Fraxinufl, 
Acer,  Ulmus,  &c. 

•  sa-mare',  *  sa-mar'-ra,  •  seminar,  s. 

[SiMARKE.]  A  kind  of  jacket  anciently  worn 
by  ladies,  liaving  a  loose  body  and  four  side- 
laps  or  skirts  extending  to  the  knee. 

sa-mar'-i-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  vutra,  one  of  the  native 
Guianan  names  of  the  sijecies.] 

Bot.  £  Coinm. :  The  cedar  wood  of  Guiana 
furnished  by  Idea  uUissiina. 

Sam'-a-ris,  s.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichfhy.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuroneetidje,  con- 
fined to  the  Chinese  seas.  The  mouth  is 
nearly  syniinetrical,  and  the  dmsal  tin  com- 
mences before  tlie  eye,  on  the  snout. 

Sa-mar'-i-tan,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  peitaining  to  Samaria,  the  principal 
city  of  the  ttn  tiibes  of  Israel,  belonging  t-o 
the  tribe  of  Epliraiin.  After  the  c^iptivity  it 
was  repeopled  by  Cuthites  from  Assyria  or 
Chaldea. 

2.  Apjilied  to  the  characters  of  a  kind  of 
ancient  Hebrew  writing,  probably  in  use 
before  and  partly  after  the  Babylonish  cap* 
tivity. 

B.  As  substantive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  native  or  inliabitant  of  Samaria,  (John 
iv.  9.) 

2.  The  language  of  Samaria.  It  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Chaldean. 

II.  Fig. :  A  cliaritahle,  kind-hearted,  or 
benevolent  person,  in  allusion  to  the  "good 
Saninritan  "  of  the  parable  :  as,  To  act  the 
Samaritan. 

Samaritan-Pentateuch,  s.  [Penta- 
TEL"  en.] 


SAMARA    OF  MAPLE. 


bSU,  h6^ ;  po^t,  j^R^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eifist.    -Ins, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shaA.   -tion,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -tion,  -$lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  &.c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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•sa-m&r-i-tan-i^m,  s.  [Euq,  Samaritan ; 
•ism.]     Btnevuk'iii.-i',  Jiuinaiiity. 

"  Miul  with  huiiiiuiity  and  aamaritani»7n."—Sifiinei/ 
amith:  Letters  {16H). 

S^mar  l-um,  s.  [Latinised  (toai  Samarskite 
(q.  V.J.J 

Chem. :  Symbol  Sm.  The  new  name  for  the 
element  Decipiun)  (q.v.),  found  in  the  mineral 
Samarskit«. 

8&m'-a-roxd,  a.  [Eng.  samaiia);  -oid.]  Re- 
sembiint:  a  .samai-a  (q.v,), 

•  sa-mar'-ra,  s.    [Samare.] 

Ba-mar'-skite,  s.  [After  v.  Samarski,  a  mine 
ollieer  ;  sull.  -itt:  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
mostly  massive,  rarely  in  crystals,  in  brown 
orthoclase.  Hardness,  5'5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  5'614 
to  5-75  ;  lustre  when  fractured,  shining,  sub- 
metallic  ;  colour,  velvet-black ;  streak,  dark- 
brown,  opaque  ;  fracture,  sub-couchoidal. 
Compos.  :  a  cnlumbate  of  uranium,  yttrium, 
iron,  thorium,  &c. 

sa'-ma-ve-da,  s,  [Sansc.  sama-veda,  from 
saimu'f  —  a  hytiiii  for  clianting;  and  imta  = 
kuowk'dge.]    [Rig-vkda.] 

Sansc.  Literature:  The  second  of  the  foiu- 
Vedas.  It  is,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  used 
at  the  Soma  sacrifice,  but  tlie  antiquated 
grammatical  forms  show  pcrtions  of  it  to  be 
older  than  the  Rig-Veda  itself. 

fi^zu'-bac,  s.     [Burmese  sambe.] 

Bot.  :  Jasminuvi  Savibac. 

B&m'-'bd,  z&m'-bo,  5.     [Sp.    zambo,  sambo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  offspring  of  a  black  per- 
son and  a  mulatto  ;  hence,  used  commonly 
for  a  negro. 

2,  Bot. :  The  genus  Cleome.    (West  Indian.) 

sam'-boo,  s.    [Sajmbur.] 

Sam-bu -9e-S8,  s.pl.    [Lat.  savibuc(us);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -COS.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Caprifoliacese. 

B^m-bu'-cus,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  elder  tree.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sarabucefe 
(q.v.).  Flowers  small,  in  umbellate  corymbs 
or  panicles  jointed  to  the  pedicel ;  calyx  three 
toflve-toothed;  corolla  rotate  or  campanulate  ; 
stamens,  five ;  drupe  with  three  to  five  carti- 
laginous seeds.  Known  species,  ten  to  twt-lve, 
from  most  temperate  regions.  Two  of  them 
are  S.  nigra,  the  Elder,  and  S.  Ebulua,  the  Dwarf 
Elder,  or  Banewort  (q.v.). 

2,  rharm. :  The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  has 
been  successfully  used  to  remove  the  fluid 
in  dropsy. 

^  Sambuci  Jlores :  [Elder- flowers]. 

*8S.Ill'-buke,  s.  [Lat.  sambuca,  from  Gr. 
<TatJ.^vKi)  {sambuke).] 

Music :  An  ancient  musical  instrument : 
though  applied  sometimes  to  several  musical 
instruments  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  such 
as  a  lyre,  a  dulci- 
mer, a  triangular 
harp  or  trigon,  and 
a  large  Asiatic  liarp, 
it  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  used  as 
a  term  for  the  last- 
named  instrument. 
By  some  authors  it 
has  been  identified 
with  the  large  Egyp- 
tian haip. 

8&xn'-bur.   sazn'- 

boo,  s.    [Native 
name.] 

ZooL :  Axis  aristotelis,  one  of  the  Rusine 
deer,  from  the  hiU-cftuntty  of  India.  It  stands 
about  five  feet  high,  is  deep  brown  in  colour, 
and  has  the  hair  of  the  neck  developed  into  a 
sort  of  mane.  Its  build  is  massive,  and  the 
antlers  present  powerful  points  and  are  over 
three  feet  in  length.  Tlie  hind  is  less  stoutly 
built,  and  of  a  yellowish  tint. 

"The  lambur  seemo  very  well  adapted  for  a  deer- 

Eark  ,  .  ,  being  quite  hardy  enough  to  Dear  our  winter 
1  tliis  climate,"— SciatCT-,-  Guide  to  Gardens  o/  Zoo- 
logical Socifity. 

same,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  same  (adv.)  in  such 
phrases  as  swti  same  swd  mcn=  the  same  as 


SAMBUKB. 


men  ;  cogu.  with  Icel.  samr=  the  same  ;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  samrne ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mm  =  same  ; 
sajna  =  together ;  Goth,  saina  =  same  ;  samana 
=  together  ;  Russ.  samuH  =  same  ;  Gr.  ofiot 
(honios);  Sansc.  5anM!=even,same  ;  Lat.  stmi/rjj 
=  like  ;  simul  =  together ;  Gr.  o^oios  (hoaioios) 
=  like.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Iduntiual,  not  different,  not  other. 

"The  very  same  man."    .sA-ite*/'.  /  .\lfvry  Wim.  !v.  6. 

2.  Identical  in  kind,  spCL-ies,  or  degree ; 
exactly  alike,  or  similar,  though  individually 
distinct. 

"What  soeuver  is  doue  to  my  brother  (i(  I  be  a 
Christiau  mnuj  that  tame  is  ilone  to  me."—TyndaU  : 
IVorkes,  p.  383. 

3.  Just  mentioned,  or  just  about  to  be 
mentioned  or  referred  to. 

"  That  same  Isabel  here  once  again." 

Shake*p. :  Measure  for  Mensure,  v. 

T  S«»«  is  always  preceded  by  the  ilemon- 
strative  words  Uxc,  this,  that,  &c. ;  and  followed 
in  comparisons  by  as  or  with. 

•B.  Asadi}.:  Together. 

%  (1)  All  the  same :  Nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing, in  spite  of  all. 

■  (2)  The  same  :  Together. 

Same'-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  same;  -Tiess.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  the  same ; 
absence  of  difference  ;  identity. 

"  A  sameness  of  the  terms  .  .  ,  would  l>e  an  argu- 
meut  for  assigning  one  and  the  same  menuiiig  to  the 
piomisea." — Horsley  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  'lc>, 

2.  Near  resemblance  or  correspondence ; 
similarity. 

■■  If  all  courts  have  a  sameness  in  them,  things  may 
be  as  tfiey  were  In  my  time,  when  all  employments 
went  to  parliament-men's  frieuda."— SioyTt, 

3.  Tiresome  or  tedious  monotony  ;  want  of 
variety. 

"With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes." 

Tennyson  :  Sfiller's  Daughter,  TO. 

8a-mes'~ter,  sa-mes-tre.  s.     [Etym. 
doubtful.]     A  variety  of  coral.     (Simmonds). 

sa-zn^te',  s.    [Samite.] 

Sa'-mi-an,  a.  &  s.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Samos,  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Samos. 

Samian-eartlx,  Samlan-stone,  s.     A 

kind  of  bole  or  marl  from  the  island  of  Samos. 

Samian-letter,  5.  The  Pythngorean 
letter  (q.v.). 

"  When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter. 
Points  him  two  ways."       Pope:  Duficiad.  iv.  151. 

Samlan-stone*  s.    [Samian-earth.] 

Samian-ware,  s.  An  ancient  kiiid  of 
pottL-ry,  made  of  Samian,  or  other  fine  earth. 
It  is  of  a  bright  red  or  blntrk  colour,  covered 
with  a  lustnms  siliceous  glaze,  with  separately 
moulded  ornaments  attached. 

sa'-mi-el,  s.     [Turk.]    The  Simoom  (q.v.). 


Sa'-mi-dt,  Sa'-mi-otc,  a.  &  s.    [Samian.] 

•sam'-ite,  'sam-it,  'sam-yte,  s.  [O.Fr. 
samit,  from  Low  Lat.  ej:amLttim  =  samite  ; 
Gr.  iidiJ.iTQv(heaximitO)i)=  a  stuft' woven  with 
six  threads,  or  different  kinds  of  thread  ; 
€^  (/tfx)  =  six,  and  fj.iTo^  (mitos)  =  &  thread  of 
the  wnof ;  Ger.  savimH,  sammt  =  velvet,  is  the 
same  word.]  A  rich  silk  stuff,  sometimes 
interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  thread. 

"  Mayile  Elene  also  tyte 
In  a  robe  ol  samt/te."      Lybeaus  Disconus.  832. 

sam'-let,  *.  [A  contraction  of  salmon  let, 
diinin.  of  salmon  (q.v.).]  A  young  salmon  ; 
a  parr. 

"  Heavy  as  Is  the  toll  which  man  and  beast  take 
from  iimont'st  grown  fish,  it  is  na  nothing  to  that 
wiiich  the  young  tamlcts  pny."  — Daily  Telegraj/h, 
Auy.  18.  1685. 

sam'-o-ite,  s.  [After  the  Samoa  Islands, 
where  found  ;  sutf.  •ite{Min.).'\ 

Mill.:  A  mineral  substance  occurring  as 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  a  lava  cavern. 
Hardness,  4  to  4*5  ;  sp.  gr.  1"  to  1-9  ;  lustre, 
resinous  ;  colour,  white,  giayish,  yellowish. 
Compos :  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina. 

sa-mor-i-dse,  ».  pi.     [Lat.  samol(vs);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suit',  -ido:.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Primulacete. 


s&m'-d-luSt  s.  [L»t.  =  brookweed,  the  brook* 
lime,  or  the  winter-cress.] 

fiot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Samolidse  (q.v.). 
Calyx  flve-cleft ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  with 
five  stanii'ns  and  five  scales  or  stiminodes  ; 
capsule  half-inferior,  opening  with  five  valves. 
Known  species  about  ten,  from  temperate 
climates.  One,  Samohis  Valerandi,  is  an  ordi- 
nary plant  six  inches  to  two  fuet  high,  pros- 
trate or  ascending,  with  rooting  branches, 
entire  leaves,  and  whit«  flowers.  Found  in 
watery  places,  especially  on  gravelly  soil  neai 
the  sea.     It  is  bitter. 

Sam'-O-sa-tene,  s.  [Lat.  Samosateni,  from 
Sauiosata  (^now  Scempsat),  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  capital  of  Commagene.     See  def.] 

Church  liist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Paul, 
boin  at  Samosata,  who  combined  the  bishopric 
of  Antioch  in  Syria  with  the  civil  office  of 
procurator  for  the  emperor  in  a  province.  His 
tendencies  were  strongly  rationalistic.  He 
believed  in  one  God  the  Father.  The  "Word" 
was  not  a  subsUmce  or  a  person,  but  inhered  in 
the  Father  as  reason  dots  in  the  human  mind. 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  with  whom  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  was  united  at  the  time  of  his  birth  ; 
by  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  speak  and 
act  as  he  did,  and  might,  in  an  inferior  sense, 
be  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  God.  Paul 
was  condemned  and  deposed  by  the  Council 
of  Antioch  a.d.  260.    Called  also  Piiulianista. 

Sa-mo'-yed,     Sa-mo-ied    (1    as    y),    s. 

[Native  name.] 

1.  A  member  of  an  Arctic  race  of  people 
inhabiting  the  district  from  about  the  river 
Mezen  on  the  European  side  to  the  Lena  on 
the  Asiatic.  There  are  three  tribes  ;  they  are 
small  in  stature,  and  live  by  hunting. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Samoyeds. 

"  The  second  bmuch  [of  tli»  Turaulaii  family  uf  lan- 
guages} is  the  ."^amoyed,  belonging  to  a  Hyperborean 
race,  which  stretches  fi'om  the  North  Sea  to  beyond 
tlie  Yenisei,  aud  up  the  course  of  this  river  into  the 
centriU  mountains  of  the  continent,  the  Altai  rsnge, 
probably  the  stnrtiug-puint  of  Its  migrations.  It  has 
no  culture,  uor  Importuice  of  any  kiud."— Whitney  : 
Life  i  Growth  qf  Language,  ch,  xii. 

Sa,m-6-yed'-ic,  Sa.m-d-4ed'-ic  (iasy),  a. 
[Eng.  Samoyed;  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Samoyeds  or  their  language. 

samp,  s.  [North  Araer.  Indian  safmc,  saupac  = 
made  soft  or  thinned.]  An  article  of  food, 
consisting  of  maize  broken  or  bruised,  cooked 
by  boiling,  and  often  eaten  with  milk  ;  a  dish 
borrowed  from  the  aborigines  of  America. 

S&m'-p^n,  S^n'-p&n,  s.  [Malay  &  Javanese.] 
A  Chinese  punt  used  on  the  rivers  for  con- 
veying merchandise,  and  also  frequently  for 
habitations. 

sam'-pliire,  *  eS-m'-pire,  s.  [Fr.  {herbe  de) 
Saint  Pierce  =  (herb  of)  St.  Peter.] 

Bot.  £  Comm.  :  Crithmum  maritimuvi  and 
the  genus  Crithmum.  Longvvood  Samphire  is 
Pharmaceuni  acldum,  used  as  a  salad  in  St. 
Helena,  and  Marsh  Samphire,  the  genus  Sali- 
cornia  (q.v.).  Crithmum  martUma^m  is  pickled 
as  a  condiment. 

"  Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  :  dreadful  trade  I " 
Hhakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

sam'-ple,  s.  [O.  Ft.  essemple,  example,  from 
Lat.  exemplum=  an  example  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Anything  selected  as  a  model  for  imi 
tation  ;  a  pattern,  a  model,  an  example. 

"A  sample  to  the  youngest." 

Hhttkenp. :  Cymbeline.  I.  I. 

2.  A  specimen ;  a  part  of  the  wliole  taken 
or  presented  for  inspection  as  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  the  whole. 

sample -room,  s. 

1.  A  roum  I'ur  tht-  display  of  samples. 

2.  A  cupliemism  for  drinking  saloon. 
8S.m'-ple,  v.t.     [Sample,  s.] 

•  1,  To  show  something  similar  to ;  to  ex- 
emplify ;  to  present  a  sample  or  specimen  of. 

2.  To  take  a  sample  or  samples. 

'•  AIe-1.isters.  whose  duty  it  was  to  sample  the  vari- 
ous brewings." — Jennings:  Curiositii:*  of  Criticttm, 
p.  4.     (1881.) 

sS,m'-pler  (I).  *  s&m'-plar,  *  saum-pler, 

s.     [O.   Fr.  exaviplaire,  exemplaire^  from  Lat 
exemplar.] 

•  1.  An  example,  an  exemplar,  a  pattern. 

"  For  Jesu  entvldo  not  in  to  h^oli  thingis  raaad  by 
hondls  that  ben  x.iumpleris  of  verrei  thlngis.  — 
iVydife:  Ebrewis  ix. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9l(  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  co  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  lew. 


sampler— sanctiflcation 
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2.  A  piece  of  fancy-sewed  or  embroiiifted 
irork  lidiif  by  girls  for  practice. 

"nVel  with  our  ueedlea  cre&ted  Iwth  one  flower, 
Botli  (lu  oDe  tamplfr.  ulttlug  on  oue  cushlou. 

ShaJiftp.  :  Atidtummgr  JVtj^ht'i  Dream,  lil.  a. 

pier  (2),  s.  (Eng.  sampl{e\  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  wlio  samples  ;  one  who  makes  up  and  ex- 
hibits samples  of  work,  i)roduce,  &c. 

t  simiHSU -chine  (p  silent),  5.  [Gr.  aa/ii/zuKoi- 
(5a?njisu/i"o»i).]     Marjoram. 

"  I  am  A  iiulliniiirtn  i(  there  be  not  three-Uiirds  of  a 
■cruple  more  uf  mmpnuchine  In  this  i-onffction  than  I 
ever  put  iu  any." — Ben  Jonson :  Cynthiii't  Urocls,  v.  2. 

S&m'-slid.  S&m'-Shu.  s.  [Chin.]  A  Chinese 
siiirit  distilled  frum  rice. 

S&m'-son*  s.  [Prob.  in  reference  to  the  post 
acliny  as  a  support.]    (See  compound,) 

samson-po3t«  samson's  post,  s. 

1.  6hipbuitd. :  A  pillar  resting  on  the  keel- 
son and  supporting  a  deck-beam. 

2.  Naiit. :  A  spar  sustained  iu  a  vertical 
position  by  guys,  and  used  a.s  a  jib  for  the 
8us]>ension  of  hoisting-tackle,  forgetting  boats 
aboard,  lishing  the  anchor,  &c. 

6&m'-U-el»  s.  [Heb.  "j?»TOTlJ  (Shemud).  con- 
traction of  bsiVTOip  (Shfmmiel)  =  heard  by 
God  :  rpTi)  (shainn),  tp^  (shamea)  =  to  hear, 
anil  bw  (E!)  =  God  (Gesenius) ;  cf.  1  Sam.  i.  20. 
Other  meanings  given  are :  Name  of  God, 
Placed  by  God,  Asked  of  God.] 

Script.  Biog. :  The  last  of  the  Jewish  judges. 
{%] 

f  The  First  Book  of  Sarmul,  The  Second 
Book  of  Samuel  : 

Old  Te^t.  Canon :  Now  two  books,  but 
formerly  a  single  book,  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. The  Septuagint  separated  them  into 
two,  calling  them  BaatAei'w*'  (Ikisileion), 
itptoTT]  (I'rotc),  and  jieurepo  {Deutera)  —  the 
first  and  second  of  the  Kingdoms  or  Kin;:is. 
The  Vulgate,  following  the  Septuagint,  named 
them  Liber  Heijum  Vnimts  et  Secumius 
(1  &  2  Kings).  In  1518  a.d.  the  dual  arrange- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
in  which  we  now  have  (without  vowel  points) 
3  M  bttTDffi  {Savwel  a  =  1,  and  B  =  2). 
The  narrative  opens  with  a  domestic  scene 
at  Ramathaim-Zophitn  (the  Two-Ramaths  of 
the  Zophites),  an  unidentitied  site  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  There  lived  a  man  called  Elkanah, 
with  two  wives,  one  of  whom,  Hannah,  vowed 
that  if  God  would  give  her  a  man  child,  she 
would  dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  i.  1-18).  Her  prayer  being  answered, 
she  named  him  Samuel  [Etym.],  and,  keeping 
her  vow,  sent  him  at  a  very  early  age  to 
minister  in  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  under 
the  charge  of  the  aged  high  priest,  Eli(ii.  1-21). 
God  made  use  of  Samuel  to  reveal  to  Eli  the 
appniaching  destruction  of  his  household,  in 
punishment  of  his  too  indulgent  treatment  of 
his  unworthy  sons,  Hoplini  and  Phiiieas 
(22-36) ;  and  the  judgment  was  soon  after 
intlict>'d,  Israel  being  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines, 
Hoplmi  and  Phineas  slain,  and  the  ark  of 
God  captured  (iv.).  Hitherto  the  twelve 
trilies  seem  to  have  been  little  independent 
republics,  only  temporarily  cemented  when 
a  judge  was  divinely  raised  up  (Judges]  ;  but 
on  reaching  full  manhood,  Samuel  issued  a 
manifesto,  calling  for  repentance  and  re- 
ligious revival,  and  summoned  a  geneial 
gatliering  of  the  people  to  Mizpeh,  which  was 
a  great  step  to  their  permanent  federation 
(vii.).  From  that  time  he  was  the  virtual 
ruler,  as  well  as  the  prophet  and  priest,  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  his  old  age  he  made  his 
sons  judges ;  but  they  were  corrupt,  and 
misused  their  authority.  The  people  becom- 
ing weary  of  them  and  of  the  theocracy,  and 
clamouring  for  a  king(viii.),  Saul  was  divinely 
chosen  and  anointed  (ix.-xv.).  On  his  re- 
jection for  disobedience  to  the  prophetic 
voice,  David  was  pointed  out  as  his  successor, 
and  similarly  anointed  (xvi.).  His  high 
qualifications  (xvi.  17,  xvii.-xviii.  1-4)  and 
his  popularity  subjected  liiiu  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  leigning  monarch  (5-30), 
and  he  had  long  to  conceal  himself  in 
caves  and  deserts,  or  even  take  temporary 
refuge  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  land  (xix.-xxx.). 
The  first  book  closes  with  the  tragic  death  of 
Saul  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (xxxi.).  The 
second  opens  witli  David's  lament  over  the 
king  and  his  heroic  and  unselfish  siui, 
Jon;ithan  (2  Sam.   i.  1),  and    then    narrates 


David's  civil  war  with  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son 
(ii.-iv.),  his  reign  for  seven  years  and  six 
months,  at  Hebron,  over  Judah,  and  for  about 
thirty-three  years  over  all  the  tribes  (v.  5), 
at  Jerusalem,  whicli  had  been  captured  from 
the  Jebusites,  and  made  the  national  capital 
(v.  6-xxiv.). 

The  first  book  gives  the  liistory  from  b.c. 
1171  to  1065  (?):  the  second  from  105')  to 
1017  (?).  Samuel  cannot  have  been  the  author 
of  the  two  books,  for  he  dies  before  the  first 
is  closed  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  An  editor  or  com- 
piler, however,  may  have  penned  his  narra- 
tive of  Samuel's  administration  from  a  woik 
by  that  judge  ;  David's  wanderings,  from  one 
by  the  prophet  Gad  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  and 
David's  reign,  from  one  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii. 
1  :  cf.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24,  xxix.  29).  When 
the  editor  lived  is  very  doubtful.  He  does 
not  mention  David's  death,  which  looks  as  if 
the  monarch  were  living ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  mentions  kings  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  6),  as  if  tlie  separation  between  the  ten 
tribes  and  the  two  had  already  taken  place. 
In  the  other  direction  this  work  appears  to 
have  been  published,  befnre  the  revival  of 
Mosaic  institutions  under  Josiah ;  for  it 
wliolly  ignores  them,  and  the  name  of  Moses 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  books  (1  Sam.  xii. 
6.  8).  The  Hebrew  is  very  pure.  Thenius, 
Keil,  and  Erdmann  date  it  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  Dr.  Payne  Smith  in  that  of 
Jehoshapliat,  Havernick  in  that  of  Solomon, 
and  Ewald  iu  the  second  half  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  exile.  ILhas  always  beeuacknowledgeil 
as  canonical,  and  is  frequently  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  20,  &c.),  and  St.  Luke 
(Luke  ii.  4  ;  Acts  vii.  45,  &c,). 

sam'-yd,  s.    [Samvda.] 

But.iFL):  The  Saniydacese.    (Lindley.) 

sa-my'-da»  s.  [Gr.  oTjjxtJfia  (sUmuda),  the 
birch,  wliicli  these  plants  resemble  in  their 
leaves.] 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sainydaceae(q. v.). 
Ornamental  plants,  with  white,  pink,  or  greeu 
flowers. 

8&m-y-da'-9e-£e.  sa-myd'-e-ce,  s.  pi 

[Mod.  Lat.  $amyd(a);  Lat.  fera.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
■acece.] 

Bot. :  Samyds ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  Trees  or  slirub.s, 
with  alternate  simple,  evergreen,  stipulate 
leaves,  often  with  linear  and  oblong  pellucid 
markings.  Sepals  four  or  five,  more  or  less 
cohering  at  the  base,  often  coloured  inside ; 
petals  none,  stamens  two,  three,  or  four  times 
as  many  as  the  sepals  ;  style  one,  filiform  ; 
stigma  capitate  or  slightly  lobed  ;  capsule  cori- 
aceous, superior,  witli  one  cell  and  three  to 
live  valves  ;  seeds  many,  affixed  without  order 
to  the  valves.  Tropical  plants,  chiefly  from 
America.  Known  genera  five,  species  eiglity. 
(Liiulley.) 

Sa'-na,  s.  pi.  [Peruv.]  A  kind  of  Peruvian 
tobacco. 

*  San-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  sanahJ(c);  -ity.) 
Tlie  q'uality  or  state  of  being  sanable  ;  sus- 
ceptibility of  cure;  curableness. 

*  San'-a-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sanahilis, 
from  sano:=  to  heal;  sohhs  =  whole,  sound, 
sane  (q.v.);  Sp.  sanahle;  Ital.  sanabilc]  Caj)- 
able  of  being  cuted  ;  curable;  susceptible  of 
cure ;  remediable. 

"Those  that  are  satiable  or  preservable  from  thia 
drcAdtnl  sin  ol  iduhitry."— J/orc  Antidote  agninat 
Idoluiru-    (Pref.) 

*  san'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sanable;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  Sanabilitv  (q.v.). 

Sa'-nat,  s.     [Hind.]    An  Indian  calico. 

san-ar-tar'-i-um,  s.    [Sanatorium.] 

*  sa-na'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  snnntio,  from  sano  = 
to  heal.]  T.he  act  of  healing  or  curing  ;  the 
state  of  being  healed  or  cured. 

"He  iiiigiit  give  God  the  glory  of  his  $anation."— 
Ball:  Coute'nplaticnt ;  The  Ten  Lepers. 

*  san'-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  sanativus;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  ital.' AajKt/i'i'o.]  Having  the  power  to  heal 
or  cure  ;  curative,  sanatory. 

"  Eiij^'land  aflforduth  moat  tanaffvo  waters  for  Eogliab 
bodies.  '—Fu/ler  :   tVorthiex  ;  England,  ch.  ii. 

*  san'-a-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sajuitive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sanative  ;  power 

of  henling. 


sUn-a-tor'-i'iizil,  s.  (Low  Lat.  sanatoriu$=. 
healnig,  from  L;it.  sanatoria  heater.]  A 
place  to  which  people  resort  for  the  sake  of 
tlieir  health  ;  a  hospital  for  convalescents. 

fl&n'-a-tor-Jr,  a.  [Sanatorium.]  Conduciv* 
to  health  ;  healing,  curing,  sanative. 

f  Sanatory,  though  often  ('onfuscil  with 
sanitary  fq.v.),  is  quite  distinct  in  niranlng, 
and  should  be  so  treated.  Sanatory  is  pro- 
]ierly  =  conducive  to  health,  while  sanitary  U 
=  jiertaining  to  health. 

*S&n  be-ni'-td,  s.  [Ital.  sanbrnito;  Sp,  sam- 
beiiito  ;  from  ,s«co  =  a  sack,  an  upi)cr  garment, 
and  i>e/ufo  =  blessed,  from  Lat.  benediclus.] 

1.  A  coat  of  sackcloth  worn  by  peniteuU 
on  their  reconciliation  to  the  chundi. 

2.  A  loose  cloak  or  u]tper  garment  worn  by 
persons  condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion on  their 


Those  worn  by  Jews,  renegades,  iind  sorcerers, 
I'ore  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  in  red  on  back  and 
front. 

*  s4n9e,  s.     [Saint.] 

*  sance-bell,  s.    [Saint's-bell.] 

sSja'-chd,  s.     [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Music:  A  negro  instrument  of  the  guitar 
species,  made  of  hollowed  wood  and  furnished 
with  a  long  neck.  It  is  strung  with  the  tough 
fibres  of  a  creeping  plant.  It  is  tuned  by 
means  of  sliding  rings. 

*sanct*  "sancte,  $.  [hat.  sanctus.)  A  saint 
(q-v.)- 

*  sancte-bell,  s.    (Sanctus-bell.] 

*  sSnct-a-nim'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  sanctua  =  holy, 
and  animus  =  uiind.]  Religious  feelings; 
devotion. 

"  A  persuasion  of  the  tanetanimity  of  Ita  uttarer." 
—FUzedward  UaJl:  Modern  English,  p.  17. 

*  83Ac-tif '-x-cate,  v.  t.     (Lat.  sanctificatris. 

pa.  par.  oi sanctijico;  from  saHC(U5  =  holy,  and 
Jacio  =  to  make.]    To  sanctify. 

"  Wherefore  likewise  doth  Saint  Peter  ascribe  oar 

eloctioti  to  the  F.-il.her  itredestimitiiig,  to  tlie  Son  pro- 
pitiating, to  the  Ho\y  Ghustsanctittcutiug  f  "—BarrtfiB : 
Hermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  34, 

8iinc-tl-fi-ca'-tlon.  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sano- 
t ijicationfm,  SICCUS,  oi sancttjlcatio,  fmuisanctijlr 
catus,  jia.  par.  of  sand  ijico  =  to  sanctify  (q.v.); 
Sp.  santijicacion  ;  Ital.  santijicazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sanctifying  or  making  holy. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sanctified,  purified, 
or  made  holv;  conformity  of  the  heart  and 
life  to  the  will  of  God, 

3.  The  act  of  consecrating,  or  setting  apart 
for  some  sacred  purpose  ;  consecration. 

"In  the  Old  Teatanient,  in  the  ordering  of  prtoAt^ 
there  wer«  Loth  visible  n.nd  invisible  nanctification."-' 
~Durn'!t :  Records,  bk.  iii..  No.  2L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  An  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom. 
XV.  1(3;  2  Thess.  ii.  13;  1  Peter  i.  2).  on 
those  who  are  already  in  Jesus,  i.e.,  arc  united 
to  liim  by  faith  (l.Cor.  i.  2),  by  which  they 
are  rendered  increasingly  holy,  dying  to  sid 
and  living  to  God,  to  righteousness,  and  t< 
holiness  (Rom.  vi.  6,  11, 13,  10  ;  1  Thess.  v.  23  ; 
1  Peter  ii.  24.  One  main  instiumentality 
in  this  gradual  transformatinn  .s  the  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God  (John  xvii.  17, 
19).  Tlie  cooperation  of  the  individual  is  sought 
and  required  to  maintain  an  uncompromising 
internal  struggle  against  sin  (Rom.  vi.,  vii.). 

"  Another  of  theee  ordinary  operation*  of  tlie  S[>lrtt 
Ib  sanrrifirurlrin  ;  which  ooucisbi  iu  tlio  i-urifylnE  our 
wills  and  nfVectiuiiB  from  those  wickc<l  iiH-HnatiunB 
and  itiorditinte  hista.  which  counterrniml  (lixi'^  will 
in  ua,  and  set  us  at  enmity  against  hUu."— .Scott .' 
Chritlian  l.tfr,  pt  it,  ch.  vii. 


b^.  \i6^\  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-0UU1. -tioa  =  sbQXU   -tlon, -sion  =  shun ; -(ion, -slon  =  zbiw.    -clous. -tlous, -siouB  =  shus.   -ble. -die.  «iic.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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sanctified-  sand 


«&no'-ti-f  led,  r«-  V"'-  ^  "■    ISak^-tifv.] 

A.  A$i>a.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Coiisciratea,  dedicated,  or  set  apart  for 
■oine  sacred  purpose. 

"  A  uuli.  or  lister  tanrti/lad.' 

Shdkeap. :  Comfl'ii'tt  n/ a  Lovtr.  233. 

2.  APTectedly  boly,  sauctiiiioiiious  ;  as,  a 
tanctifitd  air. 

«&no'-ti-fi-er,  ».    lEng.  sanctijy:  -er-l    One 
^,o  sanctilies  ;  specif.,  in  theol.  =  tlie  Holy 
Ghust. 

•■  The  .nnrti/t.r  ot  our  .eoular  =»'"'S''',?"?^i?° 
,»th  °r  of  hulli^.  And  glory.--A-.ioi .'  On  the  Lord  , 
Suppsr.  S  XL 

•&no-ti-fSr,  •  sanc-ti-fie,  v.t.  [Fr.  sancK- 
ftrr  ,  frniii  Lat.  mudijico.  fi..iii  sandus  =  lioly, 
and  ;ocio  =  tn  make;  Sp.  &  Port,  sanli/icar ; 
Ital.  san(;;imvc.l 

1  To  make  lioly  or  sacred  ;  to  consecnate  ; 
to  <li-diiate  or  set  apart  for  smne  sacred  or 
religious  u»e  or  purpose  ;  to  liallovv. 

"  Gm<1  Ijluased  the  seventh  day  aud  tanctifit'^  it."— 
Smeait  11.  3. 

2  To  m.ike  holy  or  godly ;  to  puiify  from 
Bin  ;  to  bring  into  a  state  of  saiictilication. 

••'ain««»  tl.em  tlirough  thy  trulh."-Voftii  xtH-  17. 

3  To  prepare  by  puiincalion  for  divine 
service,  or  for  partaking  of  lioly  things. 

•■  M..ses  .  .  .  finirtlMit  the  people,  and  they  washed 
their  clothes."— A"j:«1.  xix.  1*. 

4  T.I  milie  a  means  of  Iiolinesa  ;  to  render 
productive  of  or  conducive  to  holmeaa  or 
piety. 

"The  gospel,  by  not  making  many  things  nnoton. 
..the  llw  i,J.  hath  ,.,„cli/Ud  'l'»»%''™,»,Sr,™' ^t 
toall,  »lu;h  particularly  eaclima.i  '"  lih^f ''■""'' 
Kincti/H  lis  »     ■  ■  liolynse."-Joot«r.-  icdn.  PMUll. 

5.  To  keep  or  observe  as  holy. 

••  Those  i..e..  have  little  or  no  sense  of  religion,  that 
make  110  con>cioi,ce  ol  >a,icti/„iii3  that  day.  or  that 
nut  no  dilfercnce  between  It  and  other  d.y..'-Sftarp  .■ 
Sermon*.  voL  1..  ser.  9. 

»6  To  make  fiee  from  guilt  or  crime;  to 
give  a  religious  or  legal  sanction  to;  to 
saL'Ctinn. 

"  The  holy  man.  aniaz'd  at  what  he  saw,    ^^ 
Made  hiiate  to  lancti/,,  the  I.Ira  l.ylaiy. 

rirydcii :  SijiaiiLoncLt  i  Wiiitrordo.  164. 

•7.  To  secure  from  violation  ;  to  keep  pure. 

■•Truth  guards  the  poet,  mnctifiet  the  line.;' 

•*  Pope:  £;-.  to.Vir..U.  248. 

•  8.  To  celebrate,  confess,  or  regard  as  holy ; 
to  revere. 

••  Santt./s  the  LonI  o(  hosta  himsolt,  and  let  htm  be 
your  fear."— /«rti<JA  vlil.  13. 

a&ao'-ti-ty-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Sanctify.] 

■anc'-ti-fS-ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  sanctifning : 
-ly.]  In  a  sanvtiljing  inminer;  in  a  manner 
or  degree  tending  to  sanctify. 

•aanc-tfl'-o-quent,  (1.  tl.at.  saM(i«  =  holy, 
and  loipteas,  pi.'par.  of  /O'(iior  =  to  speak.) 
Bpeaking  or  discoursing  of  holy  things. 

B&nc-ti-mo'-ni-ous,  a.    [Eng.  sanctimony; 
*L  Possessing  sanctity  ;  holy,  religious. 

"  All  aanctimonioul  ceremonies." 

Shakeni).  :  Tempest,  iv. 

2.  Making  a  show  of  .sanelity  or  religion  ; 
afre'ctiiigaii  appearance  ofsanctity; sanctified, 
hypocritical. 

"  Such  are  the  fruits  of  jonrtimonfons  pride. 
Of  n.al  ice  fed- "  Cowper     1  rv.th.  165. 

Banc-ti-mo-ni-ous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sancii- 
monioits ;  -!y.] 
•1.  Eeligiously.  sacredly. 

"H'lw  Kanctimtminutlj/ 
rrl  obeerveu  your  honor." 

/le'ium.  i  Fet. :  Sea  Vajja/je.  LI. 
2.  In  a  snnctimoniiMis  manner;  with  false 
or  livpociitical  sliow  ot  religion. 

B&no-tl-md-ni-ous-ness.  «.  (Eng.  semc«- 
vionitiiis :  -ii«.<.l  The  quality  orstate  of  being 
sanctimonious. 

i&nc-ti-mon-j^, * sanc-tl-mon-ie, s.  [Fr. 

Kiiic(imoni«.  Irom  Lit.  s.iMl.iiionia -=  s.inc- 
tity.  from  sanctus  =  holy;  Sp.  &  Hal.  snnd- 
moniQ.J 

•1.  Holiness,  religion,    devoutness,  piety, 
sanctity. 

-  Which  holy  n.idertaklng,  with  most  «,"»J'™  mnr- 
Bm»,.».sbeaccon.pliBlied.'— .Slw*..),..  AUt  lle/i.iv.J. 

2    An    exteinai     appearance    or    show    of 
sanctity  or  devmitness ;  an  affectation  of  piety  ; 
hypocritical  devoutness. 
B&nc'-tlon.    ».      [Fr.,  from   Lat  sanctionem. 


aeons,  of  sa>trt»o  =  a  sanction,  from  Lat. 
sanctus,  I>a.  par.  of  sancio  =  to  render  sacred  ; 
8p.  sa^io";  Ital.  scinsioiie.)    [Saint,  3.) 

1  Tliat  which  I'Onflnns,  rntilies,  or  renders 
oblizntory  or  valid ;  tlie  ollicial  act  of  a  su- 
perior by  vvlii.-hhe  ratines  or  gives  validity 
to  the  act  of  some  person  or  body  ;  ratilication. 

•■  Else,  could  a  law  like  that  which  I  relate.^^ 
Once  have  thewclio"  of  our  triple  »tol«. 

Cuwper  :  Spittle  to  J'nepn  nut. 

2  Authority;  conlirination  deriv.^d  from 
Influence,  custom,  character,  or  testimony. 

•3.  A  law,  a  decree. 

"  Love's  power  we  see. 
U  nature-s  Miicri.n.  and  her  first  decree. 

Dru'ten  :  J'nlnmon  4  Arcue,  1.  830. 

4  Anything  done  to  enforce  obedience ;  a 
penalty  declared  against  a  special  transgris- 
sioii ;  a  penalty  incnired  by  the  intringei.ient 
of  a  covenant.  (Used  spec,  in  the  legal  phrase, 
Sanetion  of  a  law.) 

t  Pragmatic  Sanction :    [PBAaMATic], 

sano'-tion,  t'.J.  [Sanction,  s.)  To  give  sane 
tion  to,  to  ratify,  to  conlinii ;  to  give  validity 
or  authority  to  ;  to  give  support  to,  to  coun- 
tenance. 

*Banc'-tion-a-ry,  a.  (Eng.  soncfioa  ;  -ary.] 
Eelating  to  or  giving  sanction  ;  ratifying. 

sanc'-ti-tude  s.  (Lat.  sanctitudo,  from  sanc- 
tus =  lioly;  Hal.  sa!i(i(ii(iin«.l  Holiness,  sauc- 
tity,  saciedness. 

"The  lanctitttde  which  Macan's  laws  ordain." 

Brooke:  Jeruiitlem  Deiivered.  bk.  n. 

Banc'-ti-tJ^,  s.     [O.  Fr.  sanctiti;  Fr.  sainteti; 

Itiil.   saiutlrt;    Lat.    sancKtcw  =  inviolability, 

sacrcrtness,  sanctity,  from  sancdts  =  sacred.] 

1    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sacred ; 

sac'redness ;    state    of   consecration    to    the 

service  of  God. 

*  At  bis  touch. 
Such  laTictitu  hath  hKiveu  given  his  band 
They  presently  amend."       SlKikesp.  ■  MtcbetK  iv.  3. 

2.  Sacredness,  solemnity,  inviolability  :  as, 
the  sanctity  of  an  oatii. 

3.  Holiness,  moral  purity,  salntliDMS,  god- 
liness. 

"  To  Improve  us  In  piety  and  virtue,  which  together 
make  lip  true  lanctUy  ot  holiness.  -Seeker .  ieimoiu. 
vol.  iil..  ser.  1. 

•  4.  A  saint ;  a  holy  person  or  being  ;  a  holy 
object  of  any  kind. 

■■  About  him  ell  the  juncHffes  of  heav'n 
Stood  thick."  union  :  P.  L.,  UL  «. 

•  sitnc'-tu-a-rize,  v.t.  (Eng.  sanclmiiiy); 
sutf  -ize'.]  "To  shelter  from  punishment  by 
alfording  to  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

"  No  place.  Indeed,  should  murder  tanctuarite. 

^  Shukesp. :  Hatnlel.  iv.  7. 

sSno'-tu-a-rj?,  "  sein-tu-a^rie,  *  seynt- 
^ar-y,  s.  It'r.  sancfuaire  (O.  Fi'.  saiiituuire, 
saintuairii),  from  Lat.  sayy:luarium=  (\)  a. 
plaie  for  keei.ing  sacred  things,  a  throne,  a 
sanctuary,  (2)  a  ininL-e's  private  cabinet,  from 
saadiis  =  holy  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  sauliwrio.] 
\.  A  holy  place  ;  a  place  reg.irded  as  one 
In  which  tlie  divinity  manifests  or  has  mani- 
fested his  special  presence,  or  a  place  conse- 
crated to  his  worship. 

(1)  Spec.  :  The  I.Jly  place,  as  contradis- 
tinguisned  from  the  place  most  holy  in  tlie 
Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple. 

"Then  verily  the  first  covenant  had  also  ordinances 
ot  divine  service  iUil  a  worldly  ,„netu,tni  .  For  Ihere 
WHS  a  tabernacle  ii.aile :  the  lliat  wherein  was  the 
candlestick  and  the  table  and  the  shewbiead  ;  which 
is  called  thesaiic/uai-i/.'  — //c&.  ix.  1-a 

(2)  A  lionse  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
God;  a  place  where  divine  worship  is  per- 
formed ;  a  church. 

(3)  The  cella  or  sacred  part  of  an  Egyptian, 
Greek,  or  Roman  temple. 


(4)  Applied  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Ansrli- 
cans  to  that  part  of  the  church  where  the  ullar 
is  placed. 

2.  A  place  of  protection  or  refuge ;  an  asylum. 

"  Come,  my  hoy.  we  will  to  tattctixiry." 

SJuiheii:  ■■  lUchtiid  III..  IL  4. 

3.  Refuge  in  a  sacred  place ;  shelter,  pro- 
tectiiui,  asylum. 

"Yield  me  sanetuary."    Tennyson  .-  Guinevere.  140. 

4.  Theriulit  or  privilege  of  affording  shelter, 
asylum,  or  pruteetion  ;  a  privilege  attaihed 
toVertain  places,  by  virtue  of  which  (Timinals, 
taking  ri'fuge  in  them  were  protected  from 
the  ordinary  "[ipralion  of  the  law.  Tn  many 
Catholic  countries  certain  .'hnrrhes  have, 
from  verv  early  times,  been  .set  apart  as 
asylums  for  fni^itives  from  justice,     in  Eng- 


land, up  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  if  a  nerson 
aci  ii.sed  of  any  crime,  except  trel'.sun,  wlieiTiu 
the  Crown,  and  sacrilege,  wherein  the  Uliurch, 
was  too  nearly  couoerned,  tied  to  any  church, 
or  chuicliyard,  ami  within  forty  davs  after 
confessed  Ilia  guilt  and  al.inied  llie  realm,  lie 
saved  ills  life,  but  was  ueverthele.ss  atUiinted, 
and  forfeited  all  his  goods  and  cluitiels.  This 
privilege  was  tiiially  almlished  by  the  st.itute 
21  James  I.,  c.  28.  Sanctuaries  for  debtors 
existed  ill  London  till  llinT.  In  Scotland  the 
aliliey  <if  Holvrood  House  and  its  precincts 
still  retain  the  privilege  of  giving  sanctuary 
to  debtors,  though,  lioin  the  aboliM.nl  of 
iinpiisoiinient  for  debt,  such  sanctuary  is  no 
longer  used. 
5.  Refuge  generally  ;  shelter,  protection. 

"  Solitude,  however  some  may  rave. 
Seeminga«anctuar,v.  pr.iveSM  crive. 

Cuioper :  /.ctire/nent,  786. 

•  f  To  ireak  sanctuary:  To  violate  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

*  sanctuary  -  man,  •  scsmtwary  - 
man,  s.  Oue  who  has  taken  refuge  in  a 
sanctuary. 

"Toke  with  them  all  maner  of  teyntvaiTZ-truat,''—' 
Fitbyaii :  Chronycte  (an.  ISSii). 

sano'-tum,  s.  [Lat.  neut,  sing,  of  sanclm  = 
holy.)  A  sacred  place.  Used  colloquially  for 
a  private  retreat,  a  room. 

"  When  he  had  first  violated  that  sanctum.'— 
BavAey  Hmutrt :  Struck  Down.  ch.  xL 

sanctum-sanctorum,  s.  The  holy  of 
holies  ;  tl.e  iiinerni"»t  or  most  holy  part  of 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple. 

sanc'-tus,  s.    [Lat.  =  holy.] 

Music  ■  A  part  of  the  Communion  Service 
in  the  Chutoh  of  England,  and  a  part  of  the 
Wass  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  beginning  with 
the  word  Sanctus  in  the  latter,  and  Holy  m 
the  former.  In  many  cathedials  where  it  is 
not  usual  to  celebrate  chorally,  the  Sauctus  is 
used  as  an  Iiitruit. 

sanotus-bell,  sainfs-bell,  *  sanoe- 
bell,  s.  A  small  bell  wnich  is  rung  in  order 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  olHce  ot  the  Mass. 

San'-9y,  b.  a  spotless,  pear  shaped  diamond, 
bnmght  from  East  India  to  Euruiie  abiiiit  the 
middle  of  the  fitteentb  century;  posbtssed  by 
France. 

sand,  '  sond,  ».    (A-S.  sand ;  cogn.  with  Dot. 
'eaiKi;   Icel.  saiidr;  iian.  k  bw.  taiui ;  Ger. 
solid.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Petrol,  it  Geol. ;  Comminuted  fragments 
of  iftneons,  melaiiiorphic,  or  volcanic  rocks, 
or  of  cheit,  tlint,  *c.  They  are  detaihed 
fiom  the  parent  rock,  and  as  boulders  and 
pebliles  are  ground  against  eaih  other  by 
water  on  sea-l'eaches  or  in  any  similar  way. 
The  colours  of  Rind  correspond  to  those  of  the 
niiiieials  in  the  rocks  from  which  ili.y  were 
detached.  It  may  be  red.  white,  gray,  or 
black  but  when  qnarlzose,  as  it  olten  is,  it  is 
normally  reddish-yellow,  from  oxide  of  iron. 
Sea-sand  often  contains  KoraminilVm,s|iicule3 
of  sponges,  minute  fragments  of  shells,  iwr- 
tions  of  the  body  of  Echiuoderins,  &e.  [Sand- 
stone, Sponoe-sand.] 

2  (I'O'  Tracts  of  land  consisting  of  sand, 
as  tlie  dpsei  ts  of  Aiabia  or  Africa  ;  also,  traets 
of  sand  left  exjiosed  by  the  ebb  ot  the  tide. 

11*  Figuratively : 

1.  Courage,  grit,  perseverance ;  also,  wealUi, 
resuurces.     ( U.  S.  Slnag. ) 

•  2.  The  sand  in  a  sand-glass  or  honr-glasa ; 
hence,  used  for  tiie  time  oue  has  to  live  ;  life. 

^  Praia  sand  : 

jinat.  :  Single  or  aggregated,  and  nodnla. 
dark  bodies  fonml  in  the  pineal-jjlaml.  the 
choroid  plexus,  and  occasionally  in  ll.ejna 
mater,  the  .arachuoid  nHmbr.ane  and  IliewaUS 
ot  the  ventricles.    {Ur.Jfdh  d:  Benfrey.) 

sand-bag, '. 

1  Fort  ■  A  canvas  sack  filled  with  s,ind  or 
earth,  and  used  in  fortin.-alion  Sandbag 
are  used  as  a  cover  for  troops  and  as  a  revet- 
ment for  parapets  and,  enibrasuies. 

2  A  form  of  ballast  fnr  boats. 

3  The  lialhst  of  a  balloon,  tlirotvn  out  to 
en.i'l.le  the  balloon  to  rise,  or  to  keep  its  level 
as  gas  iscapes. 

4  A  lorn:  rtannel  hag  tilled  with  sand,  used  to 
stop  chinks  beneath  doors  or  between  saslies. 


b6U.  b6^;  P6fit.  J^l;  cat.  gell.  chorus,  ^hln.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  oxpe^,  *^»°P^^  ^^^\,^    '^ 
HJU-t^=Bha».   -Uon.-^aon  =  shua;-tlon.-slon  =  zhun.   -clouB.-tlous.^^^  " ^    ^ 


sand— sandal 
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5.  A  flat  sack  filled  vith  sand,  on  wliich 
metal  work  is  supported  while  being  chased, 
or  a  wood-block  whilst  being  eugraved. 

sand-bag,  v.t  To  assail  with  a  saud-bag. 

sand  bagger,  x.  A  criminal  assailant 
who  uses  a  siinil-bn^  as  a  weiipun. 

sand-ball,  s-  Soa]i  made  up  into  a  ball 
with  line  sand,  for  washing  the  bauds. 

sand-bar,  5.    A  bar  in  a  river  formed  by 
the  accumulation  of  sand. 
sand-bath,  o 

1.  A  vessel  of  heated  sand,  used  as  an 
equable  heater  for  retorts,  &(\  A  form  of 
evaporator  largely  used  in  laboratories. 

2.  Med.  :  A  form  of  bath  in  which  the  body 
la  covered  with  warm  or  with  sea-sand. 

sand-bed,  s. 
Founding : 

1,  The  floor  of  sand  at  a  sraelting-furnace, 
In  which  the  metal  from  the  furuace  is  run 
into  pigs. 

2.  The  floor  of  a  foundry  in  which  large 
castings  are  made,  or  on  which  the  flasks  are 
laid,  rammed,  and  poured. 

sand-blast^  s.  A  method  of  engraving 
and  cutting  glass  and  other  hard  materials  by 
the  percussive  fniceof  parti<-Ies  of  sand  diiven 
by  a  steam  or  air  blast.    Called  also  Sand-jet. 

sand-blind,  a.  Having  a  defect  in  the 
eyes,  through  wliich  small  particles  appear  to 
fly  or  float  before  them  ;  purblind. 

■"  My  true  begotten  fftther.  being  more  tbfin  sand-^ 
blind,  higb  gravel-blind,  knows  me  uoi."—Skake.ip.  : 
Merchnni  of  Venice,  11.  2. 

sand-blindness,  $.  The  state  of  being 
sand-blind. 

sand-board,  5. 

Vehicles:  A  bar  over  the  hind  axle  and 
parallel  therewith.  It  rests  upon  the  hind 
hounds  where  they  cross  the  axle. 

sand-box,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  box  with  perforated  top, 
for  spiiiiUling  paper  with  sand  in  the  manner 
of  a  pounce-box. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hot.:  [HuRA]. 

2.  Rail.-eng. :  A  box  filled  mth  sand,  usually 
placed  in  front  of  the  driving-wheel,  with  a 
pijie  to  guide  the  sand  to  tlie  rail,  to  be  used 
when  the  wheels  alip  on  the  rails,  owing  to 
frost  or  wet 

sand-boy,  s.  A  boy  employed  in  carrying 
or  carting  sand. 

sand'bng,  5. 

Entoui. :  A  hymenopteroufl  insect,  Ammo- 
phila  arenaria.     {Amer.) 

sand-burned,  5. 

Fotmd. :  When  the  heat  of  the  melted  metal 
cast  into  a  mould  affects  the  surface  of  tlie 
sand  so  as  to  subject  it  to  a  i)artial  fusi-m, 
whereby  it  adheres  to  and  even  unites  more 
or  less  with  the  surface  of  the  metal,  giving  a 
ron-;li  result,  the  casting  is  said  to  be  sand- 
burned.  This  defect  is  caused  by  the  un- 
enitable  nature  of  the  sand  or  the  want  of 
proper  blacking  on  the  mould. 

sand-canal,  s. 

Zool.  :  Tlie  tube  by  which  water  is  conveyed 
ft-om  the  exterior  to  the  amlmlacral  system 
of  the  Echinodermata.  Called  also  Stone- 
canal. 

sand-com,  s.    A  gi-ain  of  sand. 

sand-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ocypoda  (q.v.). 

Sand-crach,  s.  A  fissure  or  perpendicu- 
lar crack  in  the  lioof  of  a  horse,  causing  lame- 
ness, if  neglected. 

sand-dart,  s. 

Entom. :   A    British    night-moth,    Agrotis 

Band-drift,  s.  Drifting  or  drifted  sand ; 
a  mound  or  heap  of  drifted  sand. 

sand-dune,  $.  The  same  as  Ddne  fl).  s, 
Vu  (q.v.). 

sand-eel,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Ammodytes  (q.v.),  and  es|.ecially  for  Ammo- 
dytcs  lanceolatns,  called  also  the  Greater,  to 


distinguish  it  from  A.  tobianus,  tlie  Lesser 
Sand-eel.  Tlioy  live  in  shoals,  ami  are  mm-h 
sought  after  by  lishermeii.  who  discover  their 
presence  on  the  snifiicc  by  wstehing  the  por- 
poises which  feed  on  them.    {Gunther.) 

sand-flag,  s.  Sandstone  of  a  lamellar  or 
flag.u'y  structure. 

sand -flea,  5. 

Entom. :  Pulcx  (or  SarcopsijJt a)  irrltaTis,  the 
Chigre  (q.v.),  from  its  living  in  sand. 

sand -flood,  s.  A  vast  body  of  sand 
moving  or  borne  along  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

sand-flulse,  sand-necker,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  I'latessa  linunitloUles. 
sand- fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  genua  Sirau- 
liuni  (q.v.). 

"  Uinler  the  imme  of  tand-fltm  tbey  fire  well-known 
pliipuc3  iu  many  porta  of  Kurtb  America."— C'a«tfir« 
A'at.  Bist.,  vi.  ICiJ. 

sand-gall,  s.    [Sand-pipe.] 
sand-glass,  s.    An  hour-glass  (q.v.). 
sand-grasses,  £.  pi. 

Bot. :  Grasses  whicli  'tend  to  bind  the  sand, 
as  Psamma  aretuxria,  &lc. 

sand-grouse,  s.  pi. 

OmWu  :  The  family  Pteroclidee  (q.v.).  called 
also  Rock-pigeons.  Elegantly  formed  birds, 
with  pointed  tails,  and  plumage  of  beauti- 
fully varied  protective  tints.  They  are  i»e- 
eniinently  desert-birds,  and  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  most  arid  situations  and  on 
the  most  open  and  barren  jilains.  Their  food 
consists  of  hard  seeds  and  insects.  I'terocles 
sf^arufs  is  the  Pin  tailed  Sand -grouse,  and  iSi/r- 
rhapies  paradoxus  Pallas's  Sand-grouse. 

sand-heat.  s.  The  heat  of  warmed  sand 
In  chemical  operations. 

sand-hopper«  s. 

Zool. :  (\)  The  genus  Talitrus,  and  espe- 
cially Tahtrus  locusta;  (2)  The  genus  Gam- 
inarus. 

sand-jet,  s.    [Sand-blast.] 

sand-lark,  s.     The  dotterel  (q.v.). 

"Tbe  sand-lark  cbants  A  joyous  song  " 

iVordawi/rtk  :  iUfe  Shc/ilutrd  Dojft. 

sand-lannce,  s.    [Launoe  (i),  s.] 
sand-leek,  s. 

Bot.:  Allium  Scorodoprasiim,  a  species  of 
leek  rare  in  Britain,  but  disttilmtcd  over  the 
European  continent,  except  Spain. 

sand-lizard,  s. 

Zool.  :  Lacerta  aoilis,  about  seven  inches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  four  ;  palatal  teeth. 
Usual  colour  sandy-brown,  with  obscure 
longitudinal  bands  of  a  darker  hue^  line  of 
round  black  sj'Ots  on  sidi-.  The  female  lays 
twelve  to  fourteen  eggs  in  the  sand,  covers 
them,  and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  solar 
heat.  Common  near  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  and 
in  northern  and  central  Europe. 

sand-martin,  s. 

Ornith. :  Hirundo  ripdria,  called  also  the 
Bank-martin  and  Bank-swallow.  Length  about 
six  inches ;  upper  parts  and  a  broad  band 
across  the  breast  grayish  brown,  lower  parts 
brownish  white.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the 
steep  banks  of  rivers,  sand-pits,  quarries, 
and  sea-banks,  and  deposits  four  or  five  white 
eggs.  It  breeds  iu  Britain,  but  goes  south  in 
autumn  returning  again  in  spring. 

sand-mole,  s. 

Zool.  :  Bathi/ergus  viaritimus,  a  rodent  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  wild  rabbit,  with  light  grayish-brown  fur, 
rather  variable  in  tint  in  different  individuals. 
The  eyes  are  very  small ;  external  ears  want- 
ing ;  tail  short. 

sand-monitor,  s. 

Zool. :  Monitor  (OT  Psammosaunis)arenarius, 
the  Land-crocodile  of  Herodotus.  It  is  less 
carnivorous  than  the  Monitor  of  the  Nile. 

sand-myrtle.  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Leiophyllum.    (American.) 

sand  necker,  s.    [Sand-fldke.  ] 

sand-paper,  s.  An  abrading  agent  made 
by  coating  jiaper  or  tliin  cotton  cloth  with 
glue  and  dusting  fine  sand  over  it  with  a 
sieve.     Sand-paper  is  intermediate    between 


glass-paper  and  emery-paper  In  Its  action  on 
nict.tls,  but  is  less  energetic  than  gUs.s-j»aper 
in  its  action  on  wood. 

Sand-]xiper  tree : 

Bot. :  Curatella  americana. 

sand-paper,  v.t.    To  rub  down  or  polisb 

witli  sand -paper. 

sand-picture,  9.  A  picture  formed  by 
the  combination  uf  sands  of  vaiions  tints,  so 
as  to  produce  a  general  eUect  like  colours. 

sand-plpe.  sand-gall,  s. 

Gcol.  (PL):  Deep  cylindrical  hollows  In  a 
vertical  direction  found  in  England,  France, 
and  clsewliere,  penetrating  the  white  ch-ilk 
and  tilled  with  sand  and  gravel.  One  seen 
by  Sir  Clias.  Lyell  at  Norwich  in  IS  9  was 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  anrl  more  than  sixty 
feet  deep.  Mr.  Trimmer  attributed  them  to 
the  action  of  the  sea  on  a  beatrh  or  slioal; 
Lyell  to  the  chemical  nction  of  water  cliarged 
with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  veget^ible 
soil  and  the  mots  of  trees,  on  the  ciialk  below. 

sand-piper,  s.    [Sandpiper.] 

sand-plovers,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Tlie  genus  iEyialitis. 

sand-prey^  sand -pride,  0.      [Pnioa 

(2J,  s.] 

sand-pump,  s.  a  cylindrical  case  or 
metallic  tulfC  having  a  valve  at  bottom 
opening  upwardly.  Its  odice  is  to  remove 
the  sand  which  collects  iu  the  bore  when  a 
well  is  being  drilled. 

sand-rock,  s.  A  rock  composed  of  ce- 
mented sand. 

sand-roll,  s.  A  roll  for  a  rolling-mill, 
for  inst;im-e, — wist  in  sand,  as  distinguished 
from  a  chill-roll,  one  cast  on  a  chill. 

sand-scoop,  s.    A  sbovLd  for  obtaining 

sand  from  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

sand-Shot,  s. 

Ordn. :  Small  cast-iron  balls,  such  as  grape, 
canister,  or  case,  cast  iu  sand.  Larger  balls 
are  cast  in  iron  moulds. 

sand-skipper,  s. 

Zool.  :  Gammarxs  marinus.  (Daru^ln  :  De- 
scent of  Man  (ed.  18S5),  p.  270.) 

sand-smelt,  s.    [Atherina.] 

sand-snakes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Elycidae.  They  frequent 
sandy  or  dry  places,  and  burrow  beneath  the 
surface. 

sand-star,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Oplnura. 

sand-storm,  s.  A  storm  or  cloud  of 
drifting  sand. 

sand-sucker,  5. 

Ichthy. :  Jlippoglossoides  limandoideSt  the 
Rough-dab  (q.v.). 

sand-tube,  s.     A  fulgorite  (q.v.), 

sand- wasp,  s. 

Zool.  (PL):  A  popular  name  for  the  foaao 
rial  Hymenoidera,  particularly  those  coloured 
like  ordinary  wasps,  fiom  whieh  however 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  wings  not 
being  f(dded.  S)>ecially,  tlie  fossorial  genus 
Ammophila  (q.v.). 

sand-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  Nereis  versicolor. 

sand,  v.t.    [Sand,  s.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  sand  ;  specif,  to  pow* 
dcr  witli  san'i,  as  a  freshly  painted  snriace, 
in  order  to  make  it  resemble  stone.  [Sanded.] 

•  2.  To  force  or  drive  upon  a  sand. 

"Trftvellere  and  Benmcu,  wben  tbey  hive  been 
sanded  or  dnabeil  oo  a  rock."— Burlim  .■  Anat</my  lif 
JUelancholv.  p-  US. 

s^n'-dal  (I),   **  san'-dall,  *  sen-dall,  s. 

[Fr.  sdiidale,  from  Lat.  'sandalinm,  fiom  Gr. 
ao.viaXLov  (sandalion),  dimin.  of  adi'fiaAo*' 
(sandalon)  =z.  a  sandal ;  Pers.  sandal.] 

1.  A  protection  for  the  sole  of  the  font.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  sole,  with  sometimes  a 
shield  at  the  too  and  heel,  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  bare,  and  i.s  secured  by  straps 
passing  over  the  instep  and  around  the  ankle. 
Sandals  were  worn  by  the  Jews,  and  mo.'»t 
Orient;il  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  GieeKs  and 
Romans,  but  appear  to  have  been  to  a  great 


boil,  b^;  p<$iit.  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^tain,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  :^enophon,  e^dst.    -iftg, 
•«ian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tloa,  -^lon  =  shun;  -flon,  -gion  ^  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -elous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  to^  d«L 
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extent  supplanted,  even  among  the  Orientals, 
by  shoes.  Originally  made  of  leather  tliL-y 
became  in  time  articles  of  greiit  luxury,  beuit^ 
made  of  gold,  silver,  iS:c.,  and  ornamented. 

"  Neither  have  they  the  use  of  stockings  aud  shoes, 
but  n  sort  of  sainttili  are  worn  by  the  belter  sort.  — 
Oampier:  royojealaii.  1683). 

2.  The  oirn:i:il  shoe  of  an  abbot  or  bishop. 

Tliey  were  rommonly  made  of  red  leallier, 

soHietimes  of  silk  or  velvet  richly  embroidered. 

3    A  tie  or  strap  for  fastening  a  shoe  over 

the  foot,  or  round  the  ankle. 

*  Sandal-Shoon,  s.  j>I.     Sandals. 
'■  He  won  his  tunJul-shoon  luui  KCiillop-sliell." 

Byron:  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  186. 

B&n'-dal(2),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Pers.  chandal,  chan- 
dan,  from  Sausc.  dmndaiia.]    Sandal-wood. 

sandal-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Saudoricura  (q  v.). 

sandal-wood,  s. 

Bot.,  Coiiiiii.,  £c.  :  The  wood  of  Santalum 
aibuvi,  a  small,  greatly-branched,  evergreen 
tree,  with  leaves  opposite  and  entire,  wriiirh 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  the  mjrtte, 
as  the  inflorescence,  an  axillary  and  terminal 
thyrsus,  has  been  to  that  of  the  privet. 
The  flowers  are  at  first  yellowish,  but  after- 
wards of  a  deep  ferruginous  Ime.  Though  they 
are  inodorous,  tlie  wood  when  cut,  especially 
near  the  root,  is  highly  fragrant.  It  grows  in 
the  dry  regiim  of  Southern  India,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  When 
felled  the  trunk  is  about  nine  inches  or  a  font 
in  diameter.  It  is  then  barked,  cut  into 
billets,  and  buried  in  a  dry  place  for  about  two 
months.  It  is  largely  exported  from  India  to 
China  and  Arabia,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
Europe.  Tlie  Iieart-wood  is  used  in  the  East 
for  carving,  for  incense,  and  for  perfume. 
The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  thick  and 
viscid  oil,  burnt  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
India.  An  essential  oil  is  also  distilled  from 
the  wood.  Hindoo  doctors  consider  sandal- 
wood sedative  and  cooling,  and  use  it  in 
gonorrhoea.  The  sandal-wood  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  derived  from  Santalum  Frey- 
cijietianum  and  S.  panicnlahim.  Eed  sandal- 
wood is  the  wood  of  Ptcrocarpus  saiitalinus, 
growing  in  Cnromandel  and  Ceylon.  In 
British  pharmacy  it  is  used  only  to  colour 
the  compound  tincture  of  lavender.  In  India 
the  name  is  also  given  to  Adenantliera  pa- 


■fin'-dal*  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com- 
pound". ) 

sandal-bxick,  *.     A  brick  imperfectly 
burned.     {Prov.) 

S&n-dar-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  saridal  (1)  ;  i  con- 
nective, and /orm.]  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or 
slipper. 

B&n'-dalled,  a.    [Eng.  sandal  (1);  -ed.} 
L  Wearing  sandals. 


2.  ^apcd  like  a  sandtil  or  slipper ;  having 
the  appearance  of  a  sandal. 

S&n'-dal-wort,    i.      [Eng.  sandal  (2),    and 
wort.] 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Santalacege.    {Lindlty.) 

B&n'-  da  -  r&ch,  t  s^nd-  r^ch,  s.  [Lat. 
sandar'aca ;  Gr.  o-ai'SapaKTj,  <T<jLvhapa.\Tf  (saii- 
darake,  sandaradie) ;  Arab,  sandarus ;  Pers. 
sandarah,  sa^ffar  =  realgar,  from  Sansc.  sin- 
dura  ;  Fr.  samiaraqiie  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  saTularaca; 
Ital.  sarularacca,  saiulracca.] 

Chem.  :  Gum-sandarach  (q.v.). 

sandarach-tree,  sandrach-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  CaUitris  qwuirivalviSf  called  also 
Thvja  articidata.     [Callitris.] 

S&nd'-banlc,  ^  [Eng.  sand,  and  bank.]  A 
bank  of  sand  ;  especially  one  formed  by  tides 
or  currents. 

S&nd-'berg'-er-lte,  s.  [After  the  Gennan 
mineralogist,  F.  Sandberger  ;  suff".  ■ite(Min.).2 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Tennantite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  7  per  cent,  each  of  zinc  and 
antimony.  The  cleavatre  is  stated  to  be  cubic. 
Found  at  Morococha,  Peru. 

B&nd'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  sand;  -ed.) 
1.  Sprinkled  with  sand. 
•*  Bat  his  house  U  now  an  alehonse.  with  k  nicely 


t(inded  floor.' 


Long/eiUno:  yuremberg. 


2.  Covered  with  sand  ;  sandy. 

"  111  wen  »,tn>ied  laudB  little  or  no  anow  Ilea."— 
Mortimer:  Sutbaiidrj/. 

3.  Of  a  sandy  colour.- 

"  Mv  liuuiida  are  broil  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
Kij'  flfw'd,  B<i  sanded,  and  their  lieada  are  huiig^ 
With  eava  tlmt  aweap  away  the  iiioruiiii;  dow  ' 

Shakctp.  :  .Uideummer  Sit/hli  On  am.  iv.  L 

4.  Short-sighted.    (Prov.) 

San-de-ma'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  sect  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL)  :  The  followers  of  Robert 
Sandeman,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  introduced  into  England 
and  America  the  doctrine  of  the  Glassites. 
The  body  is  not  numerous.  They  have  a 
weekly  communion,  and  dine  togetlier  every 
Lord's  dav,  admit  new  members  with  a  kiss 
of  charity,  abstain  from  blood,  wash  each 
other's  feet,  and  each  member  is  bound,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  income,  to  support  his 
church  and  the  poor. 

San-de-ma'-ni-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Sande- 
maniuii:  -ism.]  The  principles  or  doctrines 
of  the  Sandemanians. 

gand'-er-lihg,  s.  [Named  from  its  method 
of  seeking  its  food.    (See  extract.)] 

Omith. :  Callidris  arenaria,  described  by 
Saunders  as  "a  Trinjia  without  a  hind  toe,"  a 
winter  visitant,  arriving  about  the  beginning 
of  August  and  leaving  about  April.  The 
adult  male  is  about  eight  inches  long,  female 
slightly  larger.  The  summer  plumage  is 
sombre  on  the  upper  surface,  edged  with  red, 
the  whole  becoming  light  ash-gray  in  winter  ; 
under  surface  pure  white. 

"The  tanderling  obtatUB  Its  food  principally  by 
probing  the  moist  sands  of  the  Bea-ahores,  and  the 
contents  of  the  atomacha  of  tboae  ahot  while  thiis 
occupied  were  ilender  Bea-worms,  minute  shell-flah, 
gravel,  and  cruatacea '— TarrcH .'  British  Bird*  (ed. 
<th).  iii.  ■423, 

s^'-der^. «.    (Sandal  (2),  s.] 

Sanders    wood,  ».      [Red    Saonders- 

WOOD.] 

s3.n'-de-ver,  s.    [Sandiver.] 

t  sand' -grind- er.s.  [Eng.  sand, A^aA grinder.] 
A  grinder  of  sandstone  ;  the  coarse  powder 
thus  produced  being  extensively  used  by 
cottagers  in  Lancashire  to  spread  upon  their 
stone  floors.  (Notes  £  Queries,  March  3,  1883, 
p.  106.) 

S^nd'-hiU^  s.  [Eng.  saiid,  and  hill]  A  hill 
or  mound  of  sand  ;  a  hill  covered  with  sand. 

sand'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  $andy;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sandy,  or  of 
containing  or  being  composed  of  sand. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  a  sandy  colour. 

*s^d'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  sand;  -ish.]  Resem- 
bling; s;md  in  structure  or  composition  ;  loose  ; 
not  compact, 

"Plant  the  tenuifoUas  and  ranunculuses  In  freah 
(andis'i  earth,  taken  from  ilnder  the  t\iTL"-~Evelyn  : 
Salendar. 

san'-di-ver,  ein'-de-ver,  *.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Fr.  suint-de-verre  =  grease  of  glass.]  A 
saline  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  fused 
glass  in  the  pot,  and  is  skimmed  off.  It  is 
used,  when  pulverized,  as  a  polishing  material. 
Called  also  Glass-gall  or  Sadwei. 

*8Sji'-dix,  •*s&n'-dyx,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or, 
irdvSv^  (sandux)  =  a  bright  red  colour.] 

Alchemy:  Redlead  prepared  by  calcining 
carbonate  of  lead.    (^Brande  &  Cox.) 

san-dor'-i-cum,  s.  [From  Malay  saft(oor  = 
the  name  of  the  tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  TrichilieEe.  The  wood  of 
Samloi^um  ijidicum,  an  evergreen  Burmese 
tree,  is  used  in  India  for  carts  and  boat- 
building. The  root,  combined  with  that  of 
Carapa  obovata^  is  given  against  leucorrhoea. 

S&nd'-pi-per,  s.  [Eng.  sand,  s.,  and  piper.] 
1.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  several 
European  WadinR-birde.  Yarrell  {ed.  4th) 
enumerates  the  following  :  The  Buff-breasted 
B3.ud[npeT  (Tringa  ru/esc^ns),  Bartram's  Sand- 
piper (Barframia  longicatida,  formerly  Totanus 
bartramii),  the  Common  Sandpiper  or  Summer 
Snipe  (Tolanus  hypoleucus),  the  Spotted  Sand- 
piper (ToCanus  mandaris),  the  Green 
Sandiiiper  (Totamis  ochropus),  and  the  Wood 


Sandpiper  (Totamui  ijlareola).      In  the  plural 
it  is  a  book-name  for  the  Totaninw  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichthy. :  Petromyzon  braucnialis,  the 
larva  of  which  has  been  long  known  under  the 
name  of  Amniocoetes.  {(Jiintlicr.)  [Ammo- 
C(£TES,  PuibE  (2).] 

S«ind'-St6ne,  s,    [Eng.  sand,  and  stone.] 

Pttrol.  <£■  GeoL  :  Any  st<:>ne  which  Is  an 
agglutination  of  grains  of  aand,  whotlier 
calcareous,  siliceous,  or  of  any  other  mineral 
nature.  (Lyell.)  Siliceous  sandstones  are 
the  most  common.  They  vary  in  compact- 
ness from  scarcely  cemented  sand  to  a 
hardness  approaching  that  of  quartz  rock. 
The  grains  may  be  held  together  by  an  iron 
oxide,  or  calcareous  matter,  or  by  simple 
pressure.  When  very  tine  in  grain,  they  aro 
called  freestones  ;  when  coarse  and  composed 
of  angular  or  subangular  grains  of  sand,  they 
become  grits  ;  when  pebbly,  pudding-stones. 
Loose  and  friable  sandstones  do  not  as  a  rule 
preserve  fossils  welt.  They  are  often  deeply 
ripple-marked,  and  occasionally  preserve  foot- 
prints or  the  indentations  made  by  old  rain- 
drops. Sandstones  occur  in  nearly  every 
geological  formation  from  the  Cambrian  to 
the  Tertiary.  Many  furnish  building-  and 
paving-stones.     [Red-sandstone.] 

sand'-wifh,  s.  [So  called  after  John  Montagn, 
fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Kent,  who  used  to 
have  santlwiches  brought  to  him  at  the  gaming 
table,toenable  him  to  play  without  leavingoft'.l 

1.  Two  thin  slices  of  bread,  plain  or  buttered, 
with  a  slice  of  meat,  as  ham,  beef,  &c., 
seasoned  with  mustard,  between  them. 

2.  Hence,  applied  to  anything  resembling  a 
sandwich,  i.e.,  consisting  of  a  person  or  thing 
placed  between  two  diflerent  tilings. 

"An  unstamped  advertiaemeut  walking  lelanrely 
down  Uolborn  Hill  ...  an  animated  Sandirich.  com- 

fosed  of  a  boy  between  two  boarda."— />tctenj ;  Sketche* 
y  Boi :  Dancing  Academy. 

*  3.  Applied  incorrectly  to  the  advertise- 
ment boards  carried  by  a  sandwicli-man. 

"The  double  aieu-boards,  or  tand\richea.  which  con- 
ceal hia  hody.'—ScTibner'a  Magazine.  Aug..  IBBO.  p.  607, 

sandwich-boat,  s. 

AqiuUics:  A  term  applied  at  Oxford  to  the 
boat  which  having  come  to  the  head  of  tlie 
second  division  is  made  to  row  at  the  tail  of 
the  first. 

"In  the  first  diviaion  Wadham.  as  gandwkhboat. 
made  a  second  buiup.  Lincoln  being  the  victims.'— 
Pidl  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  28,  1881. 

sandwich-man,  s.  A  man  who  walks 
about  carrying  two  advertisement  boards,  one 
in  front  and  one  behind. 

"  In  addition  to  bis  billboards,  the  »andwi<h-rnan 
carries  in  glasa  cases  aample  boots,  sample  eliirta, 
Baniple  weather-atripa."— i>cri6«#r J  Magazine,  Aug.. 
188').  p.  609. 

Sandwich-tern,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Sterna  caiitiaca,  first  observed  In 
England  at  Sandwich  (whence  its  popular 
name),  in  1784,  by  Boys.  It  is  a  summer 
visitant,  leaving  in  August.  Wings  and  back 
pearl-gray,  breast  wliite,  head  above  the  eyes 
black.     Length  about  fifteen  inches. 

sand'-wifh,  v.t.    [Sandwich,  s.] 

1.  To  make  into  a  sandwich  ;  to  insert 
between  dissimilar  things,  as  the  meat  in  a 
sandwich  between  the  slices  of  bread  ;  to  tit 
between  other  parts. 

'■  These  proceedinca  were  landmched  with  vocal  and 
Inotmmeutal  aelections.'— /Jc/erec  April,  18.  1886. 

2.  Sped/.  :  To  interpose,  as  a  rail  between 
two  sleepers  or  tliicknesses. 

sSnd'-WOOd,  s.    [Eng.  sand,  and  wood,] 

Bot.  :  Bremontiera  Ammoxylon. 

sitnd'-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.  sand,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Arenaria  (q.v.). 

sSud'-y.   •  sand-io,    *  sond-1,  a.     [Eng, 

sand ;  -y.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  sand  ;  abound- 
ing in  sand  ;  covered  with  sand. 

"There  are  a  few  low  bushes  of  Burton-wood,  bok 
they  are  mostly  barren  and  landy,  bearing  Dothlug 
but  only  a  litUe  chicken-weed."— Z>om/ner.-  Voyagaa 
(an.  1676). 

2,  Of  the  colour  of  sand  ;  of  a  light  reddish- 
yellow  colour  :  as,  samiy  huir- 

•  II.  Fig.  :  Like  sand ;  hence,  unstable, 
shifting  ;  not  linn  or  solid. 

"The  tiindy  foundation  of  human  ayatema,"— JTnai; 
Siiay  xxli. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thfire :   pine,  pit.  sire,  Mr,  marine ;  go,  v^U 
or,  wore,  w^li  work,  w-a  son;  mute,  oiib,  oiire,  ijnlte,  our,  rfile,  ftUl;  try,  Sj^lan.    »,  oa  =  o;  ®y  =  »;  <iu  =  lew. 
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■andy-oarpet, .':. 

Entom. :  A  British  geumettT  moth,  Kmiie- 
lesiCL  ilfcolorata. 
sandy-laverock,  s.    The  sumi-lnrk,  the 

Bainh'iiiiig.    {Scutch.) 

"Itare  uftetbiii({  Imt  wiiidle-atmea  And  aandi/lao9- 
rock*." -Scott:  Old  HortaliCi/,  cli.  vU. 

sandy-ray.  s. 

IcJithy.  ;  Raia  circularis.  There  are  from 
eight  to  sixteen  small  spots  about  the  size  of 
a  pea  on  tlie  back. 

"8an'-dyx»  s.    [Sandix.] 

sane,  a.  [Lat.  samts  =of  sound  mind,  whole, 
allied  to  Gr.  o-aos,  trws  (saos,  sos)  =  whole, 
sound.] 

1.  Sound  in  mind  ;  of  sound  mind  ;  not 
deranged  ;  having  the  regular  exercise  of  reason 
and  other  faculties  of  the  mind  :  as,  a  saiie 
person. 

2.  Not  deranged  or  disordered :  as,  a  sane 
mind. 

•3.  Sound,  healthy.    (A  Latinism.) 
sane  memory,  s. 

Law:  Perfect  and  sound  mind  and  memory 
to  do  any  lawful  act,  &c.    (\Vharton.) 

sane'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sane ;  -ly.]  In  a  sane 
manner  :  as,  He  talked  sanely. 

8ane'-n€ss,  s.  [Eng.  sane ;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sane,  or  of  sound 
mind ;  sanity. 

S&ng,  pret.  of  v.     [Sinq.) 

a&ng,  s.     [SoNO.]    (Scotch.') 

^LD.g,s.     [See  def.]    A  corruption  of  Ginseng. 

(q.v). 
•&n'-ga,  s^-gu,  3.    [Native  name.] 
Zool.  :  The  Galla  ox  (q.v.). 

A^iA-ga-ree',  s.  [Sp.  sangii^i  =  the  Incision  of 
a  vein,  a  drink,  from  sangre ;  Lat.  sangnis  = 
blood.]  Wine  and  water  sweetened  and  spiced, 
and  sometimes  iced,  used  as  a  refreshing  drink 
in  warm  countries  or  warm  weather. 

a&n-ga-ree',  v.t,  &  i.    [Sanoaree,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  reduce  in  strength  and 
sweeten.  (Applied  to  fermented  liquors,  as 
ale,  wine,  &c.) 

•  B.  Intrans.  :  To  drink  sangaree. 

■ang-ftoid  (as  san  fwa),  s.    [Ft.  =  cold 
blou<l.]     Freedom   from  agitation  or  excite- 
ment; coolness,  indifference,  calmness. 
"  There  he  atood  with  such  tangfroid,  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  Bpectator," 
Byron :  Don  Juan,  v.  31. 

B&n'-gi-d.o,  s.    [Sanjak.] 

s&n'-gi-A-cate,  s.    [Sanjakats.] 

s&ng^-li  er.  s.    [Fr] 
Her. :  A  wild  boar. 

S&n'-greal.  * san'-gra-al.  ».    [Lit.  =  the 

■  holy  dish.]     [Grail.]     The  graiL 

■&n'-gu,  s.    [Sanoa.] 

*S*in-guif'-er-OUS,a.  [Lat.  sanguis  =  blood, 
and  yero  =  to  produce,  to  bear.]  Conveying 
blood. 

"There  belongs  to  it  the  optick  nerve.and  according 
to  uioderu  discoveries,  lymphfodiicts,  besides  Bumjui. 
feroua  vesaeU."— Boyle.-  Workt.  vl.  736. 

\  The  sanguiferous  system  includes  the 
heart,  the  aorta  and  other  arteries,  the  veins, 
&c. 

•s^n-gui-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
sanguis  =  blood,  and/acio=to  make.]  Tlie 
production  of  blood ;  the  conversion  of  the 
chyle  into  blood. 

"The  lungs  are  the  first  and  chief  Instrument  of 
ian(/uification."—ArbuthnoC:  On  AlimetiU,  ch.  U. 

•B&n-gui-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  sanguijij ; -er.)  A 
producer  of  blood. 

"  Bitters,  like  choler,  are  the  best  ianrjuifi''rg.  and 
aUo  the  beat  febrifuges."— /To^er :  On  th«  Humouri. 

•sS^-gnir-lU-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  sanguis  = 
blood,  and  Jluo=.  to  flow.]  Floating  or  run- 
ning with  blood. 

*  B&n'-gui-fly,   •  sSn'-giii-f ie.    v.  i.    [Lat. 

sanguis  =.  blood,   and    fucio  (pass.  Jio)  —  to 
make.]    To  produce  blood. 

"I  walk,  I  see,  I  hear,  I  digest,  I  lanjuifit,  I  CU- 
aifle."— Fa/a  ;  Oriff.  of  Maitkind,  p.  81. 


•  s&h-guig'-en-ous.    a.       [Lat.    samjuis  = 

Mood,  and  gigno  (pa.  t.  genui)  =  to  beget.] 
Producing  blood. 

•  siin'-guin,  a.  &  ».    [Sanouine-I 

Sfiil-guin-ar'-i-a,  s.  [Fenu  of  Lat.  sanguin- 
arius=  pertiiining  to  lilood.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  PapiiVfraccpe.  Smiguin- 
aria  canadensis  is  tlie  ruccodii  (q.v.).  It  is 
an  emetic  and  purgative  in  small  do.ses  ;  but 
in  large  ones  a  stuuulaut,  diaplioretic,  and  ex- 
pectorant. 

san'-guin-ar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sanguinary; 
-ly.]    In  a  s'auguiuary  manner  ;  bloodthiistily. 

sSn-guin'-a-rine,  «.      [Mod.  Lat.  sanguin- 

ar{ia) ;  -ine.] 

Cheyn. :  C19H17NO4.  An  alkaloid  possessing 
the  sjime  comiiosition  and  characters  as 
Chelei'ytliriue  (q.v.),  but  extracted  from  San- 
guinaria  canudensis. 

84n'-gain-ar-i-neS9,  s.  [Eng.  sanguimiry  ; 
•  ness.]  TliequaliLy  or  state  of  being  sanguinary. 

S^'-guin-a-rj^,  a.  [Fr.  sanguinaire,  from 
Lat.  sanguiiniriiis  from  saiiguis  =  blood  ;  8p. 
&  Ital.  sanguinario.] 

1.  Consisting  of  blood,  formed  of  blood. 

2.  Attended  with  bloodshed,  bloody. 

"  Every  victory  gained  by  either  party  had  beeo 
follywed  by  a  smiguinary  proscription."— J/ncauiai/  .' 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

3.  Bloodthirsty,  cruel,  murderous. 

••  One  alielterM  hare 
Has  never  heard  the  tnngaiiuiry  yell 
Of  cruel  mau."  Cowper:  Task.  ill.  835. 

S&n'-guin-a-r^,  s.     [hrtt.  sanguinaria  (herhn) 
—  (a  herb)"  that   stanches    blood  ;    Fr.  san- 
guinaire.] 
Bot. :  Achillea  Millefolium.    [Milfoil.] 

sSA'-gume,  •  s3.n'-gruin,  n.  &  s.  [Fr.  san* 
guin,  from  Lat.  sanguinens,  from  sanguis; 
genit.  sanguinis  =  blood  ;  Sp.  sanguino,  san- 
guinea  ;  Ital.  sanguiiieo,  sanguigno.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Abounding  with  blood,  full  of  blood, 
bloody. 

*2.  Having  the  colour  of  blood  ;  red. 

"  SanguiTtt  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire, ' 

Dryden  :  Annua  Mir ab it U,  clU, 

3.  Abounding  with  blood ;  plethoric  ;  of 
full  habit,  vigour,  muscularity,  activity  of 
circulation,  &c. :  as,  a  sanguine  temperament, 
or  habit  of  body. 

%  Ttie  sanguine  OT sanguineous  temperament 
is  characterized  by  red  or  light  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  a  partly  fair  and  partly  florid  com- 
plexion, large  and  superficial  arteiies  and 
veins,  a  full  and  rapid  pnlse,  slight  perspira- 
tion, impatience  of  heat,  febrile  tendency,  a 
lively  and  cheerful  temper,  and  excitable 
passions. 

4.  Cheerful,  warm,  ardent :  as,  a  sanguine 
temper. 

5.  Anticipating  the  best ;  confident,  not 
despondent :  as,  He  is  sanguine  of  success. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Dull  red,  passing  into  brownish 
black. 

2.  Her.  :  Tlie  same  as  Murrey 
(q.v.).  It  is  denoted  in  engraving 
by  diagonal  lines  crossing  each 
other. 

B.  As  substantive : 
1.  Blood  colour. 

"  From  which  forth  ^usht  a  stream  of  gorehlood  thick, 

And  into  a  dt^epe  sanguine  dWe  the  grassy  grownd." 

.^pcnser :  P.  Q..  IL  i.  39. 

*  2.  Red  hematite,  with  which  cutlers  co- 
loured the  hilts  of  swords,  &c. 

*  san'-guine,  v.t.    [Sanooine,  o.] 

1.  To  stain  with  blood  ;  to  ensanguine. 

2,  To  stain  or  varnish  with  a  blood  colour. 

"  I  would  send 
Hia  (ace  to  the  cutlers  then,  and  have  it  sanffuin'd." 
Beaum.  i  Flet.:  Captain,  li.  2. 

*  san'-guine-Iess,  a.  [Eng.  sanguine;  -U&a.^ 
Destitute  of  bloutl  ;  pale. 

*  sSA'-guine-ly,  arfr.  lEng.  sanguine;  -hi. 
In  a  sanguine  mauuer ;  ai-dcntly,  hopefully; 
with  contidencp. 

"This  tusk  has  been  undertaken  BccordinRly  bj[ 
every  divine,  urti'f^u/jiie'y  and  dok'niatlcally  by  most.' 
—Golinffbroke     Frag.  0/  Essai/a,  iss.  Sfi. 


B&n- guine-ness,  s.     [Eng.  sanj/uui^;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  stJtte  of  being  sanguino; 
redness  ;  colour  of  blood. 

2.  Fulness  of  blood  ;  plethora. 

3.  Ardour,  confldence. 

"Ragti,  «r  phreusy  it  may  be.  In  soms  iMrhnji* 
natunil  courage,  or  ianguinencu  ut  t«mpvr  In  otliors.' 
—Decay  0/  Pieti/. 

sSn-guin'-e-OUS,  a.  [IM^  sanguijieus,  from 
sanguis,  gi-uit.  sanputaw  =  blood.  | 

L  Pertiuuing  to  or  constituting  blood  ; 
bloody. 

2.  Of  a  blood  or  red  colour ;  red,  crimson. 

3.  Abounding  with  blood  ;  plethoric,  san- 
guine. 

"  A  I'lcthorick  constitution,  in  whlfh  true  blood 
abounda.  Is  culled  fi»guiueuut."—ArbathHot. 

i.  Having  blood. 

"To  revive  the  expired  motion  of  the  part* even  ol 
perfect  ami  saninineous  animals,  when  tUey  seemed 
to  have  been  killed.'— Bo/y?e;   Work*,  iil.  124. 

•  5,  Confident,  ardent,  sanguine. 

*  sSn-guin'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  sanguin(e) ;  -ity.} 

1.  Sanguineness. 

2.  Consanguinity. 

"  The  duel  wnukl  have  been  no  breach  of  ianguinUj/' 
—  Walpuie:  To  iiann,  t,  IB. 

*  sah-guin-iV-dr-oiis,  •  s3n-guiv'-6r- 
OUS,  a.  [Lat.  sanguis,  genit.  saiujuinis^. 
Mood,  and  voro  =  to  devour.]  Eating  or  sub- 
sisting on  blood. 

sS^n-guin-o-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Named  from  tha 
species  Solen  sanguinolentus.]     [Solen.] 

Zool.  £  PalcEont. :  A  geims  of  TellinidsB. 
Shell  oval,  compressed,  rovmded  in  front, 
attenuated  and  slightly  gaping  behind  ;  hinge- 
teeth  5,  small  ;  siphonal  iutlection  very  deep; 
ligament  external.  Recent  species  twenty, 
from  the  warmer  seas  ;  fossil  tiiirty,  begin- 
ning in  the  Eocene  of  Europe  aaid  America. 
{S.  P.  ll^oodward.)  One  recent  species,  Sangui- 
nolaria  rugosa,  has  an  extremely  wide  range. 

*  sS^n-guin'-d-len-^]^,  s.  [Eng.  sanguino- 
leii(t) :  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sanguinolent ;  bloodthirstiness,  bloodiness. 

"That  great  red  dragon  with  Beveii  heads,  so  called 
from  hie  sanguino! ency. " ~ H.  Afore:  Mystery  </ 
Iniquity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii..  i  4. 

*  S^-gfuin'-O-lent,  a.    [Lat.  sanguinoJentv*.] 

Tinged  or  mingled  with  blood  ;  bloody. 

"  For  the  atopphie  of  blood  In  tnngninolent  ulcen 
and  bleeding  wounds,"— /"uZi^r;  Worthies;  England, 
ch.ii 

san'-gui-sorb,  s.    [Sanodisobba.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  Sanguisorbacete.  (Lindley.) 

sah-gui-sor'-bg.,  s.  [Lat.  san^is  =  blood, 
and  sur&eo  =  to  *suck  in.  Named  from  the 
supposed  vulnerary  properties  of  the  plants.) 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  SanguisorbaceEe 
(q.v.).  Flowers  in  a  head  ;  calyx  fonrdobed, 
superior,  coloured,  with  two  to  four  scales  or 
bracts  at  tlie  base ;  petals  none ;  stamens 
four  ;  aehenes  one  or  two.  Sangiiisorha  o^ffici- 
nalis,  Common  Burnet  (now  Poterium  San- 
guisorba),  yields  good  fodder.  The  root  of 
S.  ^xinaiknsis  is  astringent  and  emetic,  and 
its  fruit  is  said  to  produce  stupefaction. 

s&n-g:ui-sor-ba'-9e-fie,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sanguisorbift) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ocece.J 

Bot. :  Sanguisorbs  ;  an  order  of  Perig>-nou8 
Exogens,  alliance  Rosales.  Herbs  or  nnder- 
shrubs,  sometimes  spiny.  Leaves  simple, 
lobed,  or  compound,  alternate,  with  stipules; 
flowers  small,  often  capit^tfl,  sometimes  with 
separate  sexes;  calyx  with  the  tube  thickened 
and  lined  with  a  disc,  the  limb  three-,  four-, 
or  flve-lobed  ;  stamens  delinite;  ovary  soli- 
tary, simple,  with  the  style  from  its  aj-ex  or 
its  base  ;  stigma  compound  or  simple  ;  fruit 
a  one-seeded  nut  enclosed  in  the  iminratcd 
calyx.  Found  in  Europe,  America,  nnd  at  the 
Cafie  of  Good  Hope.  Known  genera  twelve, 
species  125.  (Lindley.)  Sometimes  reduced 
to  Sanguisorbese,  a  tribe  of  Rosaceae. 

s&n-gui-sor'-be-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  wn- 
guisorb{a):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sull'.  -ece.]  [San- 
OUISORBACE.E.] 

"  S&n-gui-SU'-ga,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  blood-sucker, 
a  leech  :  sanguis  =  blood,  and  siigo  =  to  su'!k.) 
Zool. :  An  approximate  synonvm  of  Hirudo 
(q.v.). 

*  S&n'-gui-suge,  s.  [Sangdibuoa.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Sauguisuga  (q.v.) 


boU.  bo^ ;  p^t.  jS^l ;  cat.  9eU.  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst,  gu  =  gw. 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -«ion  =  shun;  -t^on.  -§ion  =  zbiin*    -«ious,  -tlous,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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Sanhedrim— santalio 


6&n'-he-drim,  t  San'-he-drin,  s.  [Heb. 
7*Tin5?  (sajichkcdrin,  frum  Or.  ^TvvfS^tlow  {siiii- 
tdriou)  =  a  sitting  together,  a  sitting  in  coun- 
cil a  council-board,  a  council ;  (rvvtopos  (su'i- 
edros)  =  sitting  together  ;  <rvy  (sun)  =  togetljer, 
and  tSpa  (Iteilra)  —  »  seat.) 

JtuiWb.  A^^^'v^. :  The  superior  court  or  council 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Tradition  says  that  it  was 
instituted  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  consisted 
of  seventy-one  membeis,  viz. ,  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  by  Cd  (Num.  xi.  17-25),  with  the 
laiviver  himself  as  president;  but  tlie  fact 
of  its  Greek  derivation  (see  ctyni.)  rendera  it 
highly  probable  that  it  did  not  arise  till  after 
the  Grseeo-Macedonian  period.     It  is  never 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  unless  it  be 
in  2  Chron.  xix.  8.    That  work,  however,  miiy 
not  have  taken  its  final  form  till  the  period  in 
question.  Tlie  Sanhedrim  may  have  developed 
from  and  succeeded  the  Great  Synagogue.  The 
tradition  is  that  it  had  seventy-one  members. 
If  so,  the  number  w.as  probably  fixed  to  jint  it 
in  harmony  with  the  court  of  Moses  and  the 
seventy,  and,  if  the  number  of  tlie  seventy 
disciples  sent  out  by  Jesus  was  fixed  to  con- 
stitute with  hiin  seventy-one  in  imitation  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  this  would  oonhrm  the  tradi- 
tion.    But,  if  Jesus  followed  Moses,  and  not 
the  Sanhedrim,  the   apparent    conhrniation 
would  faU  to  the  ground.     The  Sanhedrim 
consisted  of  three  classes  :  first,  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the  priests 
were  divided  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  4-61,  witli  those 
who  had  been  high  pricsts(?)— the  elders  or 
heads  of  the  people  (Matt.  xvi.  21,  xxvii.  1-3), 
and  the  scribes,  or  lawyers  (Matt.  xxvi.  3). 
They  sat  in  a  crescent,  the  president,  on  a 
higher  seat  than  the  rest,  in  the  middle,  sup- 
ported on  the  right  by  the  vice-president,  and 
on  the  left  by  a  learned  referee.     Herod  was 
summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  putting 
people  to  death,   B.C.  47  (Josejihus :   Antiq., 
liv.  9,  §  4),  and  Jesus  was  condemned  by  it 
for  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xxvi. 
57-00).      Shortly  bef"i-e  this  it  had  lost  the 
power  of  life  and  death  (John  xviii.  31),  which 
is  generally  held  to  have  fulhlled  the  Messianic 
prophecy  in  Gen.  aix.  10).    It  ended  when 
Theodosius  put  the  last  president  to  death, 
4.D.  425. 
Sin'-hl-ta,  t.     [Hind.]     The  name  of  that 
portion  oV  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  writings  of 
the  Brahmaus,  which  contains  the  mantia  or 
hymns. 
g^'-J-cle,  s.     [Fr.,  tromLat,  sanicula,  from 
8aTW=  to  Ileal.] 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Sanicula  (q.v.). 

S^nic'-n-la,  s.    (Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  sano 
■=  to  heal.]  * 

Bot. :  Sanicle  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Sanicu- 
lidte  (q.v.).  Umbels  sub-globose  ;  fruit  with 
hooked  spines;  leaves  palmate.  Known  spe- 
cies ten,  from  the  temperate  regions.  One, 
Sa/iiicula  europxa,  is  British. 

S&n-I-OU'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  sanicula); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idffi.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiaceie.  Fruit  sub-terete 
or  dorsally  compressed  ;  commissure  broad. 


*  sa'-ni-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  saniosus,  from  sunie$ 
(q.v.);  I'r.  saiUeux :  Ital.  sanloso.] 

1.  Perfainiiig  to  sanies  ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  sanies;  thin  and  serous,  with  a 
tinge  of  red. 

2.  Excreting  or  exuding  a  thin,  serous,  red- 
dish matter. 

•'  I  w.-\3  aeut  for.  and  observing  the  nicer  mnbtua,  pro- 
posed digestiou."— IV  Mcmun:  Surgern,  bk.  ii..  cb.  Iv. 

Ban-i-tar'-i-an,  t.  lEng.  sanitary;  -an.] 
One  who  promotes  or  studies  sanitation  or 
sanitary  reforms.     (Hvoif.ne.) 

"  With  the  cry  for  less  smoke,  the  persistent  BivL 
tftria:\s  keep  np  the  demand  for  more  Aix."— Hatty 
Telegraph.  Sept.  29,  1885. 

•  san'-i-tar-ist,  s.  [Eng.  sani(<ii-(!/) ;  -'■''■) 
An  advocate  or  promoter  of  sanitary  measures  ; 
a  sanitarian. 

san-i-tar'-i-um,  «.  [Saottaet.)  A  health 
retreat,  a  sanatorium  (q.v.). 

San'-i-tar-y,  a.  [Fr.  sanitaire,  from  Lat. 
sanilns  =  sanity  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  health  ;  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  ;  hygienic.    [Sanatorv.] 

"  .K  source  of  anxiety  on  (anjrory  mad  legal  gTOOnda." 
—Daily  Telegraph.  July  13,  1680. 

sanitary-inspector,  ». 

Law:  An  inspector  apjiointed  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  various  sanitary  laws  of 
towns  and  cities. 

*  san'-i-tate,  v.t.  [SANrrATioN.]  To  adopt 
or  carry  out  sanitary  measures  in. 

•■  Tlieir  camp  h^heeuaanitated:'—Daitif  Telegraph. 
July  13.  1886. 

san-i-ta'-tion,  s. .  [Sanitary.]  The  adoption 
or  carryiii;.:  out  of  sanitary  measures  ;  hygiene. 

■■Vet  the  measure  in  which  the  eiemeiitiiry  l:iws  of 
lan'Uttion  is  obseivei!  has  piuduced  remarkable  re- 


[Gr.    (Tavi^    (mnis),    genit. 
=  a  table  ;  suff.  -iru  (Min.).] 


Daitf/  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  1SS6. 

[Eng.   sanitiary); 


■ist.]    A 


san'-I-dine,  s. 

vaviSo^  (sanidos) 

if  ill. :  A  very  pure  variety  of  Ortboelase 
(q.v.),  occurring  in  clear  glassy  crystals  of  a 
tabular  habit,  in  certiin  volcanic  rocks, 
notably  those  of  the  trachytes  of  Bonn,  Rhine, 
and  the  ejected  bombs  of  Monte  Soiiuna, 
Vesuvius,  and  of  the  Laacher  See. 

■ftn'-i-din-ite,  s.  [Eng.  saiiirftii(e) ;  suff.  -ite 
(Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  largely  of  Sani- 
dine  (q.v.). 

aSn'-i-do-phyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Eng. 
aanid(iiie)y  o  connective,  and  Gr.  ^upio  {phuro) 
^  to  mix.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  sanidinc  (q.v.) 
and  a  plagioclase  felspar,  without  glassy  or 
felsitic  inclusions. 

aa'-ni-es,  s.  [Lat.  =  bloody  matter]  A  thin, 
reddish' discharge  from  sores  or  wounds; 
serous  matter,  less  thick  and  white  than  pus, 
and  slightly  tinged  with  red. 

'■  Tt  he^n  with  a  round  crack  Id  the  skin,  without 
other  matter  than  a  little  taniet.'— Wiseman. 

m  san'-i-fS?,  v.t.  [Lat.  sanus  =  whole,  sound, 
and  ^hcio  (pass.  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  make 
healthy  ;  to  improve  in  sanitary  condition. 


*  Ban'-i-tist,  a. 

sanitarian. 

•  san'-i-tor-j^,  o.  [Eng.  saj»i((!;);  -on/.]  Tlie 
same  as  Sa.sitakv  (q.v.). 

San'-i-ty,  5.  [Lat.  sanitas,  from  samis^ 
sane  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  stite  of  being 
sane  :  healtliiness  of  body  or  mind  ;  saiieness. 

'■  Extreme  deiiarta  from  perfect  xaninj" 

Artnttrong :  Art  of  I'reserv.jiJ  Dealth. 

san'-jak,  san'-gi-ao,  ».  [Turk.  =  a  stand- 
ard.] A  subdivision  of  an  e.valet  or  minor 
province  of  Turkey,  so  called  bec.iuse  its 
governor,  called  Sanjak-beg,  is  entitled  to 
carry  in  war  a  standard  of  one  horsetaiL 

san'-jak-ate,  8an'-gi-%-cate,s.  [Sahjak.] 

A  saujak. 

Scinll,  pret.  of  ti.    [Sink,  v.] 

san'-IUiy-a,  s.  [Saasc.  =  synthetic  reason- 
ing.] 

Brahinanism:  On  of  t.ie  six  systems  of 
Brahmanical  philosophy.  It  was  founded  by 
Kapila.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  prim- 
ordial matter,  exisling  from  all  eternity,  from 
which  the  world  was  made,  and  absolutely 
denies  the  existence  of  God. 

san'-nah,  s.  [Native  name.]  The  name  of 
certain  kinds  of  Indian  muslin. 

san'-pan,  <.    [Sampan.] 
*  s^ns,  prep.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sine  =  without ; 
O.  Fr.  sens.]    Without. 
"Sana  t«eth.  sant  eyes,  lant  taste,  tans  everything." 
Shaketp.  :  As  rou  Like  It.  It  7. 

•  sans-appel,  s.     An  infallible  person ; 
one  from  whose  dictum  there  is  no  appeal. 
*•  Such  a  gtiia^vpet  as  he  held  Frank  to  be."— A'inj;«. 
leif  :  H'estiB/ird  no  I  ch.  xlx. 

sans-culotte, «.  [Fr. =without  breeches.  ] 

1.  A  fellow  without  breeches  ;  a  rough, 
ragged  fellow.  The  name  was  applied  in 
derision  to  the  popular  party  by  the  aiistoci-ats 
in  the  beainning  of  tlie  revolution  of  1789, 
and  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  pati'iots 
as  a  title  of  honour. 

2.  A  fierce  republican. 

3.  A  rough. 

■■The  mob  w.is  asked  whether  it  was  ready  for  revo- 
lution, and  of  course  tlie  *'O.A-CT»'"«eJ  brouylit  t^igether 
for  tlie  occaeiuu  declrtred  that  they  were.^" — at.  Jimtess 
aazette.  Feb.  9.  I88G. 

sans-culottery,  s.  The  revolutionary 
mob.  (fiarlyle:  French  Bevolution,  pt.  iii., 
bk.  iii.,  cii.  ii.) 


sans-culottic,  a.      Pertaining  to 
culottism  ;  revolutionary. 

sans-culottism,  s.  The  principles  or 
teachings  of  the  saus-culottes ;  extreme  re- 
publicanism. 

sans-culottist,  s.  An  extreme  repul>- 
licau  ;  a  saiis-culotte. 

&an-sev-i-er'-a,  s.    [Named  after  M.  San- 
sevier,  a  Sivedisit  botanist.] 

Bot. :  Bowstring  Hemii ;  a  genus  of  Hemer- 
ocallea.  Sumeniera  zeylanica  is  a  stemless 
Indian  and  Chinese  bush,  with  a  rosette  of 
six  or  eight  succulent  leaves,  the  under  ones 
sometimes  four  feet  long,  and  eliding  in  a  long 
straight  spine  ;  scape  one  or  two  feet  long,  with 
greenish-white  flowers.  A  soft,  silUy,  elastic 
fibre  extracted  from  its  .succulent  leaves  is 
made  by  the  natives  of  India  into  linwsti-ings. 
In  Europe  it  is  manufactured  into  ropes  for 
deep-sea  di-edgiiigs,  or  made  into  paper.  The 
African  Bowstring  Henqi,  S.  gvineensis,  has 
also  excellent  fibres.  The  roots  of  the  species 
have  been  used  in  gonorrhoea,  pains  of  the 
joints,  and  coughs. 

Sans'-krit,  Sans'-crit,  s.  [Skt.,  lit  = 
cartfully  constructed,  symiiiitrically  formed, 
from  stias  =  togotlier,  and  the  pa.  pur.  krita 
=  made.  It  is  thus  opposed  to  tlie  Prakrit 
(=  conimon,  natural),  the  name  given  to  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  India.] 

Philol. :  The  ancient  language  of  the  Hin- 
dus, and  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues.  It  lias  long  ceased  to 
be  a  living  language,  but  in  it  most  of  the  lit- 
eriiture  of  tlie  Hindus  is  written,  from  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  Vedas  onwards.  [Veda.] 
To  the  scores  of  tribes  and  nations  of  discor- 
dant speech  in  India  Sanscrit  has  long  been 
tlie  sacred  and  literary  dialect,  and  all  the 
cultivated  tongues  of  modern  India  are  as  full 
of  Sanscrit  words  as  the  European  tongues  are 
of  Latin.  It  is  a  highly  iiiHeeted  language, 
and  to  philologists  is  the  most  vahbible  of 
tongues,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the  cor- 
ruptions and  disguises  of  phonetic  changes 
and  from  olditeration  of  the  original  meaning 
of  its  vocables. 

■'  The  classical  i^nskrit  is  a  dialect  which,  at  a  later 

Senud.  alter  the  full  possession  of  HiiuUlatjiu  imd  the 
evelopnient  o£  Brahmauism  out  of  the  Bimpler  and 
more  i.ritiiitivc  religion  and  polity  of  Vedic  times,  be- 
came established  as  the  literary  language  of  the  whole 
country  and  l,aa  evcreinaj  iiiaiutained  that  character, 
being  still  learned  fur  writing  lUul  speakiUK  in  the 
■native  schools  of  the  Brahmanic  pnestbowi        - 


!  fact  that  inscriptions  in  a  later  lorn 
ddat        '         "     "  ■"'■  " 


._     From 

^ of  Indian 

laiTgaago  are  found  i/atiiig f ruin  tiie  third  century  B.C., 
It  IS  Inferred  that  the  Sanskrit  must  at  least  as  early 
as  that  have  ceased  to  be  a  vernacular  tongue.  — 
}yhUneg  :  Life  i  Orowth  of  Language,  ch.  X. 

SS.ns'-krit-ist,  San^'-orit-ist,  t.  [Eng. 
SohsLtU  :  -is!.]  One  wlio  is  learned  or  versed 
in  Sanskrit  and  its  literature. 

■'  Let  US.  however,  make  Bome  allowance  for  tha 
patrb.tism  of  the  learned  co-editor,  who.  we  hupe, 
heads  a  succession  of  new  and  abler  .'ianskrUisls  In 
J&pim."—Athen(eum,  Oct.  4.  1891. 

•  Sanj'-krit-ize,  *  San§'-krlt-ise,   v.t 

(Eng.  Sanskrit;  -ize,  -we.]  To  render  in  or 
into  Sanskrit. 
San'-ta  Clauj,  ».  The  Dutch  name  for 
Saint  Nieliolai,  the  pation  saint  of  children. 
In  nursery  folk-lore,  Ihe  jolly,  little  old  man 
who  brings  good  children  presents  at  Christmas. 

san-ta^la'-5e-aB,s.p!.  [Mod.  ljit.fon<a((um); 
L.it.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sandalworts  ;  an  order  of  Epigynoui 
Exogens,  alMaiice  Asarales.  Trees,  shrubs, 
undershrubs,  or  herbs,  having  altern,-ite  or 
neai-ly  ojiposite  leaves,  often  minute ;  small 
flowers  iu  sinkes,  in  umbels,  or  solitary  ;  calyx 
superior,  four-  or  five-cleft,  half  coloured, 
with  valv.ato  sestivation ;  corolla  none ; 
stamens  four  or  five,  opposite  the  segments 
of  the  calyx  ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  one  to 
four  pendiiliiiis  ovules  near  the  top  of  a  central 
placenta ;  fruit  a  niie-seetleil  hard  and  dry 
drupe.  Found  in  Europe  and  North  America 
as  small  weeds  ;  in  the  East  Indies.  Australia, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  large  shrubs  or 
small  tiees.  Sandalwood  is  produced  from 
plants  of  this  order.  One  species,  the  Buffalo 
Tree  or  Oil  Nut  of  the  S.mtheru  States,  has  a 
large  seed  wliich  yields  oil. 

san-tal'-ie,  o.    [Mod.  Lat.  (Pierocar/uK)  san- 
tal(inus):  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]    Derived  from  san- 
dal-wood. 
santaUc-acld,  «.    [Saotalin.] 


f&te.  fit.  faro,  amidst,  what.  ^Ul.  father:  we.  wet  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  SO.  P**. 
ar.  wore,  wvU  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  vUte,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  -  e;  ey  -  »:  <iu     KW. 


santalin— sapindaceee 
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B&n'-ta-lillt  8.  [Mod.  Lat.  $antul{ujii) ;  -in 
{Chcm',).] 

Chem. :  Ci5Hi405(?).  Santalicacid.  An  in- 
odorous, tasteless  substance  extracted  from 
snndal  wood  by  ether.  It  forms  small  crystiils 
of  a  line  red  c"l<iur,  insoluble  in  waU*r,  vt-ry 
solulilo  in  nlcoliol  and  ether,  melts  at  104'',aiid 
at  a  higlier  temi>erature  becomes  resinous. 

S&n'-ta-lum,  s.  [Pers.  sa^idal  (a.)  =  useful; 
(s,)=  samlal-uood.] 

Bo(. ;  Sandalwood ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Snntalaceae  (q.v.).  Calyx  sui-erior,  in  fnur 
divisions,  with  four  stamens  opposite  to  them, 
and  four  glands.  Trees  an<l  slirubs,  growing 
in  Asia,  Anstrnlia,  and  tlie  Pacitic.  Santalum 
cUbtim  is  the  True  Saudal-wood. 

S3ji'-ta  Ma-ri'-*,  s.  [Sp.  =  Holy  Mary.] 
(St-'C  cnrnponnd.) 

Santa  Maria  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Calophyllum  Culaba, 

•  san-ter,  v.i.    [Saunter.] 

fi&n-to  li'-na,  s.    [Lat.  sanctum  =  holy. _  and 

itHi(Hi.  =  fl;iX.J 

Lot. :  A  genus  of  Anthemidese.  The  flower- 
beads  of  SiintoUiut  frafiratUissima  are  sold  iu 
Ej^ypt  as  a  substitute  for  camomile. 

■&n -ton,  san'-toon,  s.  [Native  name.]  An 
Eastern  priest,  a  kmd  of  dervisli,  regarded  by 
the  people  as  a  saint. 

"Sljvves,  euuuchs,  aoldiei-s.  guests,  and  mntotu  wait." 
Byron:  C/tUUo  Uarold,  li  5C. 

•  aS-n-ton -ic  (1),  o.  [Eng.sa«(0Ji;  -icj  Per- 
taining to  or  worn  by  santous. 

S&n-tdn'-ic  (2),  o.  [Eng.  saiUon{in);  -ic] 
(iiee  cuinpouud.) 

santonic-acid,  «.    [Bantonui.] 

B&n'-to-nin,  s.    [See  def.] 

Chem. :  CigHigOj.  Santonic  acid.  The 
active  constituent  of  the  blo.ssoms  and  seeds 
ot  Artemisia  suntoniax,  discovered  by  Kahler 
in  18;i0.  It  (Tystaliizes  in  Instious  .<jix-sided 
flat  prisms,  which  melt  atlUS''-170'';  insoluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  aud  ether. 
Much  est<-'emed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

sfiin'-tdn-dl,  s.     [Eng.  santon{in)  ;  -oL] 

Chem. :  C15H1QO.  Obtained  by  henting  a 
mixture  of  s^antnnin  and  zinc-dust  in  a  uur- 
reut  of  hydro-en.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
needles,  wliich  melt  at  i36°. 

S&n-to-ri'-ni,  «.     [See  compound.] 
Santorinl's  cartilages,  s.  pL 

Aiiat. :  Two  small,  yellowish,  conical  cartil- 
aginiius  nolnles,  nrtit-ulated  with  the  tips  (if 
tlie  arytenoid  cai-tilages.  Named  from  their 
discoveier,  G.  B.  Santorini,  au  Italian  auato- 
mist(10Sl-1736). 

0a6a-a'-ri,  5.    [Gniana  name.] 

Bi't.  £  Covim. :  The  wuud  of  Caryocar  nuci- 
ferum  and  C.  tomentosum.  Called  also  Suwar- 
row.     [Caryocar.] 

8&P  (1),  *•  sappe,  s.  [A.S.  «e;j ;  cogn.  with  O. 
hut.  sap:  O.  H.  Ger.  so/;  Ger.  sajt;  Gr.  imo^ 
(f(;>..5)  =  juice,  sap;  Icei.  saj't;  Sw.  saJt,  saf; 
Dan.  Siijl,  save.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  watery  juice  contained  in 
living  plants.  It  is  derived  from  the  soil,  and 
enters  the  plant  in  a  state  of  sulution.  As 
crnde  sap  ascemling  to  tlie  leaves,  it  is  trans- 
foiined  into  elaborated  sap.  Descending 
again,  this  time  tlirmigh  the  bark  and  niuru 
or  less  circuitonsly,  it  forms  the  c^imbium 
Whenee  yontig  wood  is  formed.  The  sap 
ascends  with  great  rapidity  in  a  zigzag  course, 
sending  off  lateral  cunents  to  tlie  leaves. 
Tlie  most  copious  ascent  is  in  spring;  in 
winter  the  operation  intermits.  The  sap 
increases  in  density  as  it  rise.H. 

"  But  the  tap  that  m&de  tlient  ahrrat,  aud  ni'ttces 
thfciii  fluiiriali,  rt^es  iroia  the  ruot  tliruu^li  the  truuk.'* 
^lioliitgbroke  :  Letter  (i  Pope. 

2.  The  all)nrnum  of  a  tree.     [Albprnttm.] 

"  Some  ftfll  tfie  trees  .  .  .  one  chlpn  off  the  ftp.  and 
be  is  coiiiLuouly  a  principal  ouui,"—  Uampier :  Voyayes 
{kli.  16T6). 

3.  The  juice  nr  fluid  in  any  snbstance,  the 
presenre  of  which  13  characteristic  of  health, 
freshness,  or  vigimr  ;  blood. 

"Did  di-niii  tti«  purple  tap  tmra  her  ewppt  brother's 
budy."  SiuLk*:»p. :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  4. 

sap-ball,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  species  of  Polyporus  which  grow 


on  tree«,  especially  P.  squanwsus,  found  on 
decaying  ash.  When  dried  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  razor-strops. 

sap-boiler,  s.  A  furnace  with  pans  for 
evaporating  the  sap  of  the  maple. 

sap-colour,  s.  An  expressed  vegetable 
colour  inspissated  by  slow  e\aporatiou  for  the 
ose  of  painters,  as  sap-green,  ^c. 

sap-green,  s. 

Art:  A  pigment  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
blackthorn  berries,  which  are  first  fermentetl 
in  a  tub  for  eight  days,  and  then  placed  in  a 
press  with  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  and  con- 
centrated by  gentle  evajioi'ation  ;  it  is  after- 
wards hardened  by  enclosure  in  bladders.  It 
is  used  in  water-colonr  painting,  but  is  of  no 
real  value. 

sap-rot,  s.    Dry-rot  (q.v.). 

sap-spout,  5.  A  device  for  conducting 
sugar-maple  sap  from  the  fctp-hole  to  the 
bucket. 

sap-tube,  s.     A  vessel  for  conducting  sap. 

sap-wood,  s.    [Alburnum.] 

sap  (2),  s,     [Etym.  doubtfnl.] 

1.  A  simpleton,  a  niuuy,  a  milksop.  (Scotch 
&  Pmv.) 

"  He  maun  be  a  sait  iap."~-Scott :  Hob  Roy,  ch,  xix, 

2.  One  who  reads  or  studies  hard.  {School 
shuig.) 

"I   WR9    I.-iMghed   at   and    called   a  tap."—Lytton: 
PeViani.  ch.  ii- 

Sap  (3),  s.    [Sap  (3),  r.] 

Fort.  :  xVu  excavated  trench  or  tunnel,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  approaching  a  fort  under  eover 
of  the  scarp  and  parapet  formed  by  the  ditch 
and  exc;tvated  earth.  At  the  head  of  the  sap- 
I>ing  party  a  sap-roller  (q.v.)  is  pushed  along 
as  the  sap  advances,  att'urding  protection  to 
the  men.  The  sap  advances  by  zigzags,  so 
directed  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  an  enfilading 
fire  from  the  fortress.  Sand-bags,  gabions,  and 
fascines  are  employed  as  revetments  or  to 
crown  the  paiapet  fornied  by  tlie  excavated 
earth.  Thedoublesaphasa  parapet  at  each  side. 

sap-faggot,  s. 

Fort. :  A  fascine  about  three  feet  long,  used 
in  sapping,  to  close  the  crevices  between 
gabions. 

sap-fork,  s. 

Foi-t.  :  A  forked  lever  used  for  advancing 
the  sap-roller. 

sap-roller,  5. 

Fort. :  A  bullet-proof  gabion,  six  feet  long 
and  four  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  pushed  for- 
ward by  a  sap-fork. 

sap  (1),  v.i.     [Sap  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  act  like- a  sap  or  s  ninny;  to  be  or 
act  like  a  milksop. 

2.  To  read  or  study  hard. 

"Sapping  and  studying  still."— C.  Ki7igsteu:  Feast, 
ch.  i. 

sSp  (-),  V.i.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  sapper  (Fr.  sa;?er)  =  to 
undermine,  from  O.  Fr.  sappe  (Fr.  sujie)  =  a 
hoe,  an  instrument  for  minmg,  from  Low  Lat. 
sapa  =  a  hoe ;  Sp.  zapa  =  a  spade ;  ItaL 
zappa  =  a  mattock.] 

A.  TTaiisitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit,:  To  undermine;  to  cause  to  fall  or 
to  render  unstable  by  digging  or  wearing 
away  the  foundation. 

"  Till  sripp'd  their  etrength.  and  ev'ry  part  nnsound. 
i)owQ,  duwu  tboy  sluk,  nnd  spread  a  ruin  round." 
0  old  smith  :  Dese-ted  Viihigc. 

2.  Fi(7.  :  To  undeimine ;  to  subvert  or  de- 
stroy, as  by  some  seiret  or  hidden  process. 

"  The  revolution  is  let  loose,  and  i«  ready  to  tap  tbe 
foundations  of  his  thrune." — Otubc,  Sept.  2,  1SS6. 

II.  Mil. :  To  pierce  with  saps. 

B.  liUrans. :  To  proceed  by  secretly  under- 
mining. 

s&p-a-dil'-ld,  #.    [Sapodilla.j 

S&p-a-Jou'  (j  as  zh),  s.  [For  etym.  and  def., 
see  extract  undei*  Sajou.] 

eSkp'-an,  s.    [Sappan.] 

sapan-red,  5.    [Drazilin.] 

Sape,   salp,  s.     [Soap,  5.]     {Scotch.) 

sap'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  snp(l),  s. ;  ■ful(l].']  Fall  of 
sap,  abounding  in  sap. 


sap'-liead,5.  [Kng.  mp  (2),  s.,  and  htad.]  A 
hlockliead,  a  ninny,  u  fool. 

sa-phe'-na  ([d.  sa-pti^'-nss),  s.    (Gr.  m- 

<ln]ii}<:  (.s«j>/tt"ii/'i)  :=  clear,  manifest.] 
Aiiat,  {PU):  The  saphenous  veins  (q.v.). 

sa-phe'-nous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  saphtn(a) ;  Eng. 
"adj.  j>utl'.  -ous.]  Of  or  pcrtainiug  to  the 
saphena,-. 

saphenous-volns,  s.pL 

AiuU.  :  Two  superJicial  veins  of  the  lower 
limb.  The  external  collects  the  blood  from 
the  outer  si<le  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  passes 
into  the  pitpliteal  vein;  the  internal  commences 
on  tlie  bottom  and  inner  side  of  the  focit, 
passing  np  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
into  the  femoral  vein,  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  Puuparfs  ligament. 

t  sap' -id,  a.  [Lat.  sapUIus,  from  sapio  =  to 
taste.]  [Insipid.]  Possessing  flavour  or  relish  ; 
tasteful,  tasty,  savoury,  palatable.  (Still  used 
iu  Bi'tauy.) 

"  Thus  cntnela,  to  make  the  water  tapid,  do  raiM 
the  mud  M  ith  their  f eet."— flrvwme .'  I'ui-jar  Errourt, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  XXL 

* sa-pid'-i-ty.  s.  [Fr.  sapidite.]  The  qunlity 
or  state  of  being  sapid  ;  power  of  stimulating 
the  palate;  tastiness,  tiistefnlncss. 

"  lugustible,  and  void  of  all  tat'iUUtf.''—Brotrn». 
rulgar  Errourt,  bk.  lil.,  cb.  xx'i.     , 

•  Stip'-id-less,  a.    [Eng.  sopid;  -less.]    Taste* 

less,  insipid. 

"  Quite  tasteless  aud  sapidls»t."—Utmb :  Oram 
before  ilcat. 

•  sap'-id-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sapid;  -Tiess.]    The 

same  as  Sapiditv  (q.v.). 

t sa'-pi-en9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sapientia^ 
Sroui  sapiens,  geint.  sapienfis  =  wise  ;  sa/>io  ^ 
to  be  wise.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sapient ;  wisdom,  knowledge. 

"  Just  aa  the  sapience  of  an  author's  brain 
Bugyests  It  safe  or  dangerous  to  be  plain." 

Ct/wper :  Charily.  S19, 

tsa'-pi-ent,  a.  [Lat.  saijiens.]  [Sapience.) 
Wise,  sage,  sagacious.  (Generally  used  ironi- 
cally.)   {Knox:  Essays,  No.  157.) 

sa'-pi-en'-tl-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  —  wisdom.] 

(See  etym.) 

^  0  Sapientia:  An  entry  in  the  Anglican 
calendar  under  Dec.  16,  which  has  been  re- 
tained from  pre- Reformation  times.  These 
two  words  are  the  commencement  of  t!ie  first 
of  the  series  of  seven  greater  antiphons  for 
the  Magniti'iat,  one  of  which  is  daily  .said  or 
flung  at  Vespers  in  the  Roman  Church  from 
Dec.  17  to  Dec.  23  inclusive. 

"  sa'-pi-en'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sapient; 
-iaL\  Altnrdiiig  wisdom  or  instructions  for 
wisdom.     (Bp.  Hall:  Hemains,  p.  G6.) 

•  sa-pi-en'-tial-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
sapiential ;  -ly.]  In  a  sapiential  or  wise  man- 
ner ;  wisely,  sagely. 

* sa-pi-en'-tious,  a  [Eng.  sapient;  -iouM.] 
Sapiential 

•  sa'-pi-en-tize,  v.i.  &  t.     [Eng.  sapieJit ;  -ire.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  or  render  sapient  or 
wise. 

B.  Trails. :  To  affect  wisdom. 

sa'-pi-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sapient ;  -\y.]  In 
a  sapient  manner;  wisely,  s^ely,  sagacionsly. 

sap-in- da '-^e-ro,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.fg;'i?id(iK); 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Soapworts ;  the  typical  order  of 
Sapindales  (q.v.).  Trees,  shrnlts,  twining 
and  with  tendrils,  rarely  climbing  herbs. 
Leaves  alternate,  generally  compound,  some- 
times dotted.  Flowers  small,  in  racemes  or 
racemose  panicles,  white  or  ]tink.  rarely 
yeliow.  Calyx  four-  or  five-parted,  or  of  four 
or  live  sepals;  petals  four,  five,  or  none; 
disc  aeshy  ;  stamens  eight  to  ten,  rarely  five, 
6i\,  or  seven,  or  twenty ;  style  undivided,  or 
two-  or  three-cleft ;  ovary  generally  with 
three,  nirely  with  two  or  four  cells,  and  one, 
two,  three,  rarely  mnre  ovules.  Fruit  cap- 
sular, two-  or  tliree-valved, sometimes  winged, 
or  fleshy  an<l  indehiscent ;  embryo,  often 
curved  or  twisted  spirally.  Found  in  South 
America,  in  India,  and  various  tropical 
countries.  Tribes  Sapindese,  Hippocjisianew, 
Dodone*,  and  MeliosnieiE.  Kuowu  genera 
fifty,  species  3S0.     {LituUey.) 


b^l,  bo^;  podt,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^Ii;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -2ng. 
Hdan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  ^  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slons  =  shiia.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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a&p -In-da  -ceoiis  (ce  a^s  sh),  a-  [Mud.  i^at. 
sni>uid'ir,-{,r);  Kug.  ad|.  sutl.  -ou^.]  Purtaiimig 
to  plants  of  tbo  older  Sapiiidacea;  (*i.v.). 

Ba-pln'-dal,  a.    (Sapindales.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  behniyiug  to  the  Sapiiulales. 

0&p-in-da'-le^,  s.  pi.    [Masc.  or  feiii.  pi.  of 

Mud.  Lat.  sapuuialis,  from  sapiiidus  (q-V.).'] 

But.:  The  ^^piiuhil  Alliance  ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynous  Exo>;ens,  with  nionodichlaiuy- 
deous,  unsynitnetrical  flowers,  axile  placenta, 
an  imbricated  calyx  and  corolla,  definite 
stiuncns,  and  little  or  no  albumen.  Orders  : 
Tremandraceae,  Polygalaceae,  Petiveriaceffi, 
'VochyaceiE,  Staphyleaceie,  Sapindaceap,  Acer- 
aceae,"  Malpighiaceae,  and  Erythroxylaccse. 

Ba-pm'-de-£e,  s.  pL  (Mod.  Lat.  sapi7id{us) ; 
Xat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ete.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Sapindacese.  Leaves  alter- 
nate ;  oTules  generally  solitary ;  embryo 
curved,  or  occasionally  straight.    {Liiidley.) 

Sa-pin'-diis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  sapo  — 
'=  soap,  and  Indus  =  Indian.] 

Bot.  :  Soap-tree ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Sapindaceie  (q.v.).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
equally  pinnate  leaves,  and  panicles  of  White 
or  greenish  flowers.  The  flesliy  fruits  of 
Sapiiidus  esculentus  and  S.  senegalensis  are 
eaten.  The  acrid  fruits  of  S.  saponaria  and 
»S.  imqualis,  placed  in  water,  form  a  lather, 
used  in  lieu  of  soap  in  the  West  Indies.  If 
pounded  and  thruwn  into  water,  they  intoxi- 
cate fish.  A  tincture  of  the  berries  has  been 
reconnnended  in  chloi'osis,  S.  Mukorossi  (or 
ditcrgeiis)  and  S.  tri/oliatus  (or  emargiiiata), 
both  cultivated  in  India,  yield  a  gum.  The 
seeds  of  the  first  and  the  fruit  of  the  second 
are  given  in  India  medicinally.  The  fruit  of 
S  altenuatus  is  eaten  in  Syihet. 

Ba'-pi-uixi,s.  [Celticsap  =  fat.  Namedfromthe 

unctuous  exudation  from  the  wounded  trunk.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hippomane^e.    The  juice 

of  Sapium  aucuparium  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

S^p'-less,  a.     [Eng.  sap  (1),  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  sap  ;  dry,  withered. 

"Trees,  on  the  jitiB^esi  branches  of  which  enormouB 
iDftkea  were  cmle±  —DaUv  Telegraph.  Feb.  10,  1B86. 

•2.  Worn  out,  old. 

"I  am  oUl  and  snp!ets." 

Bcaum.  i  tlet.  :  Captain,  I.  8. 

*3.  Spiritless. 

"Heurtlesa,  ja^fess  services,  which  liad  no  sodlineas, 
no  siuceritv,  to  true  love  o(  God  iu  them.'  — Jfafffr- 
land  :    Workt,  vi.  21S. 

S&p'-ling,  s.     [Eng.  sap  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  -ling.] 
\.  A  young  tree  full  of  sap  ;  a  young  plant. 

"The  near  br.iuches  and  saplings   were  besmeared 
I  with  it."— Burro uglu  :  Pe/-acton,  p.  98, 

2.  A  young  greyhound  ;  a  greyhound  which 
has  never  run  in  a  coursing  match. 

"  Having  ci^uaiiired  to  run  in  a  Sapling  Stake  a  grey- 
tiound  which  waa  not  a  tapling."~Daily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  18.  18S5. 

*3.  A  young  person. 

8&p-6-dir-la.sap-p6-dir-la,s.  [Dut.  sapo- 
(lille;  Sp.  supotllla,  from  Mexican  zapoil] 
[AcHKAS,  Sapota.]  The  fruit  of  Achras  Suputn. 
It  is  hi-hly  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies.  Its 
bark  is  astrin;;ent  and  febrifugal ;  its  seeds 
aperient  and  diuretic. 

Ba-pog'-en-in,  s.  [Lat.  sapo  =  soap ;  Gr. 
'■yei'i-atw  {gcnnav)='to  produce,  and  -in  (C7i.em.).] 
Cheni. :  CJ4H.22O4.  .^sculic  acid.  A  sub- 
fltjince  formed  along  with  a  carbohydrate 
when  saponin  is  boiled  with  dilute  mineral 
acids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
iu  boiling  alcohol. 

«S.p-d-na'~ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  sapo, 
genit.  saponin- =  soap  ;  Fr.  sapoiiace.]  Soapy; 
resembling  soap  ;  having  the  qualities  of  soap. 

"Itwiia  close-grained.  BipoHaMozM  to  the  touch."— 
Cook:  First  Voy.ige.  bk.  il..  ch.  vi. 

•  sS.p-6-na9'-i-ty,  s.  [Saponaceous.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saitonaceous. 

sSip-o-iiar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  sapo  =  soap.  So 
named  because'  it  has  been  used  as  soap.) 

Bot.:  Soapwort,  Fuller's  Herb;  a  genus  of 
SilenfEe  {J.imihy),  of  Caryophyllefe,  section 
Polycarpese  (.Sir  J.  Hoolcer).  Calyx  monophyl- 
lous,  cylindrical,  and  one-toothed,  without 
"bracteas ;  petals  five-clawed;  stamens  ten; 
styles  two ;  capsule  four-toothed ;  seeds 
globose  or  renifnrm.  Known  species  aliout 
thirty.     Europe  and  temperate  Asia.    One, 


Saponaria  officinalis,  with  a  lilac  or  white 
flower,  is  naturalized  in  England,  and  8. 
vacairia'is  a  casuaV  in  corn-fields.  The  mucil- 
aginous sap  of  S.  vaccaria  is  used  in  India 
in  washing  clothes,  and  as  a  cure  for  the  itch. 

ga-pon'-ar-in,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  saponar(ia) ; 
'-ill  (C/tew.).] 

Chem. :  A  bitter,  neutral,  crystallizable  sub- 
stance found  in  tlie  routs  of  Saponaria  officin- 
alis before  flowering  time,  but  not  after.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  in- 
soluble in  oil  of  turpentine. 

*  sS>p'-6-nar-y,  a.  [Lat.  sapo,  genit.  saponis 
=  soap.]     Saponaceous. 

'■  A  soft  sajxinars/  substance." — Boyla, 

*  sa-pon-i-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  saponify; 
-able.]  CapaVde  of  being  saponified  or  con- 
verted into  soap. 

sa-pon-i-fi-ca'~tlou,  s.  [Eng,  saponify;  c 
connective,  and  suft".  -ation.] 

Chem. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
conversion  of  fats  into  soaps  by  the  action  of 
alkalis  and  metallic  hydrates,  the  change 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  tlie 
fatty  acid  and  glycerin  ;  now  extended  to 
the  decomposition  of  all  ethers  and  similar 
compounds  into  acids  and  alcohols,  and  also 
to  the  resolution  of  glucosides  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids. 

Sa-pon'-I-f^,  v.t.  [Lat.  sapo,  genit.  saponis  = 
soap,  and  J'acio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  con- 
vert into  soap,  by  combination  with  an  alkali. 

8^P'-6-nin« -s.  [Lat.  sapo,  genit.  saponiis)  = 
soap;  'in  {Chem?).'] 

Chem. :  C18H24O10  (?).  Senegin.  Polygalin. 
A  substance  lirst  observed  in  the  common 
soapwort,  but  now  found  to  be  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Quil- 
laja  bark,  horse-chestnuts,  and  senega  root 
yield  it  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
powdered  substance  is  boiled  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  fdtered  hot ;  the  saponin 
separates  in  flocks  on  cooling,  and  is  purified 
by  animal  charcoal.  It  is  a  white  friable 
powder,  having  a  burniug  and  persistently 
disagreeable  taste,  is  more  soluble  in  dilute 
than  strong  alcohol,  and  forms  witli  water  a 
frothy  solution.  It  is  often  used  to  give  an  arti- 
ficial froth  to  beer  and  efl"ervescing  beverages. 

sap'-o-nite,  s.    [Lat.  sapo,  genit.  sajK)n(is)  = 
soap;  sulf.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  as  no- 
dules, or  filling  crevices,  and  forming  amygdules 
in  igneous  rocks.  Soft,  but  brittle  when  dry. 
Sp.  gr.  2'266 ;  lustre,  dull  to  greasy  ;  colour, 
various.  Comiios.  :  essentially  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  alumina,  but  analyses 
vary  considerably,  the  su'bstance  being  more 
or  less  impure. 

2.  A  clay  resembling  soap,  occurring  in  the 
granite  of  the  hot  springs  of  Plombi6res, 
Fr.mce. 

*sa'-por,  "sa'-pour,  s.  [Lat.  sapor.]  Taste, 
flaviiiir,  savour,  sapidity ;  power  or  quality 
of  affecting  or  stimulating  the  palate. 

"There  is  some  sapor  in  all  ailments,  aa  being  tn  bo 
disliuguisbed  and  judged  by  the  gOhU"— Browne  :  Vid- 
gar  Errours.  bk.  in.,  ch.  xxi. 

sap-o-ret'-in,  s.  [Eng,  sapo^nin).  and  Gr. 
pTjTu-T)  (rhetine)  =  resin.] 

Chem. :  C9Hi403  (?).  Produced,  according 
to  Ovcrbeck,  by  boiling  saponin  with  dilute 
acids.    It  is  probably  identical  with  sapogenin. 

*  Sap-6-rif '-ic,  a.  [Fr.  saporijique,  from  Lat. 
sapor=  flavour,  taste,  and /acio  =  to  make.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  producing 
taste  ;  producing  taste,  flavour,  or  relish. 

*sap-6-rif'-xc-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saporific; 
-Jiess.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  saporific. 

*  sap-6r-os'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  saporous;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  a  body  by  which  it  excites  the 
sensation  of  taste. 

*  sap'-or-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  saporus,  from  sapor 
:^  taste.]  Having  flavour  or  taste;  yielding 
some  kind  of  taste. 

sa-po'-ta,  s.    [From  I.flt.  sapo  =  soap.] 

Bot.  :  The  tyjiical  genus  of  Sapotacese, 
generally  made  a  synonym  of  Achras.  Calyx 
of  four  or  five  segments  ;  corolla  campanulate  ; 


stamens  twelve,  only  six  of  thera  fertile. 
Sapota  Achras,  often  called  Achras  Saputa,  in 
the  Sapodilia. 

sfi.p-o-ta'-9e-ce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sapotda); 
Lat.  ft;m.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -a<;e(e.] 

Bot.  :  Sapotads ;  an  order  of  Perigynoufl 
Exogens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  often  milky.  Leaves  alternate,  some- 
times, or  nearly,  whorled,  entire,  coriaceous, 
exstipulate  ;  calyx  regular,  persistent,  with 
five,  rarely  with  four,  to  eight  divisions ; 
corolla  mojiopetalons,  regular,  deciduous,  its 
segments  generally  as  numerous  as  those  of 
the  calyx.  Fertile  stamens  as  many,  altern- 
ating with  the  same  number  of  sterile  ones; 
style  one  ;  stigma  undivided  or  lobed.  Ovary 
superior,  several  celled,  each  with  one  ovule. 
Fruit  fleshy,  with  several  one-seeded  cells,  or 
by  abortion  with  one.  Seeds  nut-like.  Natives 
chiefly  of  tropical  India,  Africa,  and  America. 
Known  genera  twenty-one,  species  212. 
{Lindlt-y.) 

S^p'-O-t&d,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  sapot(a)  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ad.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Sapotacese  (q.v.).    {lindley.) 

sS<p-pa-dil'-16,  s.     [Sapodilla.1 

sap'-pan,  sap'-an,  s.  [Sp.  sapan;  Malay 
sdpang ;  Javanes'e  sdx^hang.]  A  dye-wood, 
produced  by  C(xsalpinia  sappan,  a  native  of 
Southern  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
It  resembles  Brazil  wood  in  colour  and  pro* 
perties. 

Sap'-par-ite,  s.     [Fr.  sappare.] 

Miiu  :  The  same  as  Kvanite  (q.v.). 

sS-p'-per,  s.     [Fr.  sapeur.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  sapa. 

2.  Mil.  :  A  term  applied  to  officers  and 
men  of  the  Koyal  Engineers,  who  were  origi- 
nally organized  as  a  corps  of  "  Sappers  and 
Miners."  They  are  at  present  divided  into 
troops  and  companies.  The  former  are 
mounted  for  telegraph  and  pontooning  duties  ; 
the  latter  are  designed  for  service  in  the  field 
with  the  infantry  columns,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  provided  with  entrenching  tools,  &c. ; 
for  sirbmarine  mining  on  the  coasts  ;  for 
garrison  duty,  where  tliey  undertake  the  work 
of  skilled  mechanics,  and  for  surveying  work 
in  Great  Britain  nnd  elsewhere.  Others  are 
pennanently  employed  in  telegraph  mainten- 
ance work  for  postal  service.  They  are  armed 
and  equipped  similarly  to  the  infantry. 

sapph  -ic,  *  sS.pph'-ick  (pph  as  fX 
*  saph'-ik,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective  :      • 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to  Sappko, 
a  celebrated  (jreek  poetess,  nearly  contem- 
poraneous with  Alcaeus,  born  at  Mitylene,  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  B.C.  600. 

2.  Pros,  :  Applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Sappho.  It  consists 
of  eleven  syllables  in  five  feet,  of  which  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  trochees,  tlie  second 
a  spondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl,  thus  : 

—    w|       —     —       I      —    \J    \J      I      —    'J      I      —    V 

thrice  repeated,  and  fuUowed  by  an  Adonic, 
—  ^'  u   I    —  — . 

B.  As  suhstantii'e : 
Pros. :  A  sapphic  verse. 

"She  sung  these  sapphicks,  Bpen]i\ug  as  it  were  to 
her  own  hope,"— Sid7iey :  Arcadia,  bk.i. 

^  English  Sapphics  have  been  sometimes 
attempted.  The  following  example,  from  The 
Friend  of  Huvmnity  <^  tlie  Knife  grinder,  a 
parody  by  Canning  and  Frere  of  Southey's 
Widow,  will  show  both  the  Sapphic  and  the 
Adonic  lines  : 
•'  Sordid, 
Spiritless  outcast. 

sapph'-'ire  (pph  as  f ),  *  saph-lr»  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  saphir,  from  Lat,  sapi^hiras,  from  Gr. 
<ra.7r(^eipo<;  (sapphctros),  from  Heb.  sappir:=& 
sappliive  ;  Pers.  saffir.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Lanoua,gc  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  The  colour  of  a  sapphire ;  blue. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  same  as  Azore  (q.T.). 

2.  Min. :  A  name  originally  used  to  designate 
the  tmnsparent  blue  varieties  of  corundum 
(q.v.).     At  the  present  time  it  includes  all 


f&te,  f&t,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  ^nlte.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  —  a;  an  =  kw. 
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transparent  kinds  with  the  exception  of  the 
ru\)y,  an  exception  confined. however  to  jewel- 
lers. 

3.  OrnUh.  (PL):  Eucephala,  a  genus  of 
Humniiiig-birds,  with  nine  speiies.  The  pre- 
vailing colours  are  bine  and  bright  green. 

i.  Script.:  Heb.  "^'DD  {^aj>pir)  =  a  stone  of 
an  azure  colour  (Exod.  xxiv.  10),  and  very 
precious  (Job  xxviii.  l(j).  It  wag  tlie  second 
stone  in  the  second  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate.  It  was  probably  the  tapis  lazidi 
and  not  the  modern  sapphire.  The  o-a<^eipu« 
{saphiiros)  of  Rev.  xxi.  19  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  lapis  lazuli. 

B.  As  culj. :  Resembling  a  sapphire  ;  sapplii- 
Hue. 

"  The  liviog  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze.  ' 

Gray :  Progreu  of  Potty- 

sapphire-quartz,  s. 

Mln. ;  A  name  given  to  the  indigo  or  Berlin- 
blue  quartz,  found  associated  with  crocidolite 
at  Golling,  Salzburg. 

S&ppli'-ir  ine  (pph  as  f ),  *  siipli'-ir-ine, 

a.  A-  s.     [Lat.  snpphirinus.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  sapi>hire  ;  resembling 
sapphire  ;  having  the  qualities  of  sapphire. 

*•  Because  of  their  mpphirine  degree  wf  hardness."— 
B'tyle      Works,  iii.  525. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min.  :  A  mineral  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
occurring  in  grains  with  mica,  &c.,  at  Fiske- 
naes,  Greenland.  Crystal lizafei on,  orthorhom- 
bic  (?).  Hardness,  7  to  8  ;  sp.  gr.  3-42  to  3-48  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  ;  translucent ;  dichroic.  Com- 
pos. :  silica,  14-5  ;  alumina,  G6-2  ;  magnesia. 
19-3  =  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
3MgO  +  4AI2O3  +  liSiO^.  (lu  this  sen.se  pron. 
saf'-i-rinc) 

sapphlrlne-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Trigla  hirumlo.  It  is  brownish 
red  in  colour,  and  the  pectoral  tins  are  mar- 
gined with  blue.  The  air-bladder  is  divided 
into  three  lobes.    Called  also  the  Tub-llsh. 

S&pph'-O  (pph  as  f ),  s.     [See  def.] 

1.  Or.  Mythol.  :  [Sapphic,  A.  1.]. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  80]. 

3.  Ornith.  :  Comets  ;  a  genus  of  Trochilidse, 
with  three  species,  from  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  tail  is  forked, 
and  the  outer  featliers  elongate  and  of  a  gor- 
geous coloration. 

S&p'-pi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sappy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sappy  or  full  of  sap  ; 
succulence,  juiciness. 

"  The  tappiness  of  that  underwood  may,  as  I  appre- 
hend it.  be  asL-ribed  in  part  to  the  fatness  of  thatsoU." 
~-T<^rr!/  :   \oynge  to  the  East  Indies,  p.  103. 

8S.pp'-mg.  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Sap  (2),  v.\ 

sapplng-macliine,  s.  A  circular  saw 
for  slabbing  balks  and  sawing  bolts  for  shingle 
BtufT. 

B&p'-ple,  s.  [A  dirain.  from  Scotch  saip  = 
soap  (Jamiesonr}}  A  lye  of  soap  and  water  ; 
soapsuds.    (Srni<*7i.) 

S&P'-P3?(1).  *sip'-pie,a.  [Eng.sap(l),s. ;  -y.] 
1.  Lit.:  Full  of  sap ;  abounding  with  sap; 
juicy,  succulent. 

"  Mown  down  while  stalks  and  leaves  are  green  and 
»appy.'— Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  14.  1885. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Young  ;  not  firm  ;  weak. 

"  When  he  had  passed  this  weak  and  sappy  age,  he 
was  couiniitted  to  Dr.  Con."— Hay loard. 

s&p'-py  (2),  a.  [Eng.  sap  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Weak 
in  intellect. 

*  sS-p'-py  (3),  a.     [Etyra.   doubtful.]     Musty, 

tainted. 

Ba-pri'-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  aan-po? 
\sapros)=  putrid.] 

Enlom.  :  A  genus  of  Histeridae.  Eight  are 
British. 

S&p'-ro- chrome,  s.  [Gr.  <ranpds  (sapros)  = 
putrid,  and  Eng.  chrorne.] 

Chrm.  :  Sai»rncyanogen.  A  blue  or  red 
colouring  matter  produced  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  certain  Oscillatoria.    (IFoifs.) 

sa-prog'-en-ous,  a.  [Gr.  o-oTrpo?  (sapms)  — 
putni,  and  root  of  yevi-aio  {gennao)  =  to 
en:.;>'nder.]  I'rod'ice<l  by,  or  in  connection 
with  putridity. 

"  Saprngmous  fungi  are  the  caiue  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  fi'riiieut.it1ou."— rAomii.'  Bot.,  (ed  Beunettf, 
P.S7S. 


Sftp-ro-leg'-ni-a.  s.  [Gr.  o-airpd?  {sapros)  = 
puiiid,  and  x^yvov  (^eyiiort)  =  the  coloured 
border  of  a  garment.] 

Hot. :  A  synonym  of  Leptomitus,  or  the 
typiciil  genus  of  Kutzing'3Saprolegniea;(q.v.). 

siip-ro-leg-iiI-e'-aB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sap- 
rolrgni{a) :  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Algals,  sub-order  Myco- 
phycea;.  {I\ut:ing.)  Oogonia  spherical,  full  nf 
protoplasm,  usually  terminal.  Oospheres  at 
fiist  smooth,  with  no  cell  wall. 

•  sa-pr6ph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  tran-pos  (saproa) 
==  rotten,  and  (ftayelv  (pliageiti)  =  to  eat.] 

Entiyin. :  A  group  of  LamelUcorus  living  on 
decomi)osed  vegetable  matter.  (p'OrhUjny : 
Diet.  (VHi^t.  Nat.) 

sa-proph'-a-gan,  s.  [Saprophaoa.]  Any 
'individual  of  the  Saprophaga  (q.v.). 

sa-proph'-a-gous,  a.  [Saprophaga.]  Feed- 
'ing  on  decomposed  or  putrid  substances. 

s3.p'-rd-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  o-a7rp6?  (sapros)  = 
rntteu,  putriil,  and  (i)iiTOf  (/)/mion)  =  a  plant.] 
A  plant  whieh  grows  on  decaying  vegetable 
matter. 

sa,p-r6-phyt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  saprophyt{e) ;  -tc] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  saprophytes  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  saprophyte. 

sa-proph'-yt-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  saprophyt(e) ; 
■ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sapro- 
phytic ;  the  state  of  living  on  decayed  vege- 
table matter. 

sap-sago,  s.  [A  corrupt.,  of  Ger.  sclicibzieger 
(q.v.)."j    (."See  etym.) 

s^p'-siick-er,  s.  [Eng.  sap  (1),  8.,  and 
Slicker.     (See  extract.).] 

Ornith.  :  An  American  popular  name  for 
two  species  of  Woodpecker :  Picus  villosv^, 
the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  or  Larger  Sapsucker, 
aLd  P.  puhescens,  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  or 
Lesser  Sapsucker. 

"  The  erroneous  impression  that  it  taps  the  trees  for 
sap  has  given  to  these  birds  the  common  name  of  Sap- 
suckera,  end  has  caused  an  unjust  prejudice  agniust 
them.  So  far  from  doiug  any  injury  to  the  tree,  they 
are  of  great  aud  unmixed  beiient.'— fiainf.  Brewer  £ 
Ridgway :  Hut.  North  American  Birds.  11.  512. 

sap-u-ca'-ia  (i  as  y),  sap-ii-ca'-ya,  s. 

[Native  South  American  name.] 
Bot.  :  Lecythis  Ollaria. 
sapuoaia-brown,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  brown  substance  found  in  the 
sliells  of  the  older  fruit  of  the  Sapucaia  tree. 
It  is  probably  the  oxidised  tannin  of  the  fresh 
fruit.     Soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

Sa-py'-ga,  s.  [Gr.  (rdos  {saos),  only  found  in 
'conti-aet.' ows  (sos)  =  sound,  and  Trvyvj  (/mge) 
=  the  rump.     (Agassiz.)^ 

Entom.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Sapygidee  (q.v.). 
They  make  holes  in  walls  and  in  decaying 
wood.  Two  species,  Sapyga  pacca  (or  punctata) 
and  S.  clavicornis,  are  British.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  occupy  the  burrows  dug  by  some  bees. 

sa-pyg'-i-dsB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  sapyg(a) ; 
'Lat.  lein.  pi.  adj.  .suff.  -idm.] 

Entom. :  A  fannly  of  Fossorial  Hymen- 
optera;  the  feet  in  both  sexes  slender  ami  nut 
largely  spinose,  and  the'antennae,  which  are 
at  least  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  some- 
what thickened  at  their  extremity. 

"saque,  s.    [Sacque.] 

sar,  sar'-go,  sar'-a-gik.  s.    [Sargus.] 

Ichthy.  :  Any  individual  of  the  gemisSargus 
(q.v.). 

"  Seveml  of  them  occur  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  iieii,'libouriiit'  parts  of  the  Atlautic,  aud  are  popu- 
l;irly  ciilled  .'iurgo.  Sar,  aud  Haragu,  n;imea  derived 
from  the  word  Sargus,  by  whlcli  uame  these  fishes 
were  weU  known  to  the  ancient  (Ireeks  and  Komaus." 
—Gunther:  Study  of  FUhes,  p.  465. 

SSr-a-ba'-ite,  s.     [See  def.  J 

Church  Hist. :  The  Egyptian  name  for  certain 
vagrant  monks  who  ji^urneyed  from  city  to 
city,  making  a  livelihood  by  pretending  to 
work  miracles,  and  by  traffic  in  relics. 

s^r'-ab^nd,  sar-a-blin'-da,  sir'-a- 
bande,  s.  [Fr.  sarahnnde,  from  Sp.  zara- 
binida  =.  a  dance,  prnb.  from  Pers.  sarbaiul  = 
a  lillet  for  fastening  a  lady'.s  head-dress  ;  Ital. 
&  Port,  sarnbandr.]  A  Spanish  dance  of 
Moorish   origin,   for  a  single  performer,   who 


accompanies  liim.sclf  with  tlie  castaneta. 
The  tune  is  in  }  time,  but  slow  and  stately, 
and  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  seuoud  beat 
iu  the  bar. 

•'  No  more  lor  MoorUh  larabandi  they  call." 

Bartt :   V ition  of  DteUK. 

S&r'-a-oa,  s.    [Burmese.] 

Hot. :  A  synonym  of  Jonesia  (q.v.). 

S&r'-a-96n,'  Sar-e-zyii»9.  [Lat.  saracenus^ 
lit.  =  one  of  tlie  eastern  people,  from  Arab. 
s}iarki  —  oriental,  eastern  ;  shark  =  the  east.] 
Hist.:  A  term  first  used  by  Pliny  (vi.  28) 
for  the  Bedouin  Arabs  inhabiting  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  became  gradually  extended  in 
meaning  till  it  comprehended  all  the  Arab 
race  ;  it  was  very  much  used  in  this  wide 
sense  in  connexion  with  the  Crusades.     [Mu- 

HAMMADAN1SM.] 

Saracen-com,  Saracen- wheat,  s. 

Bo!. :  Fagopi/ntvi  escidentnm.  So  named 
because  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  East  by  the  Saracens. 

Saracen's  consoud,  s. 

Bot. :  Senecio  sarracenicus. 

sar-a-9en'-ic,   *  Sir-a-yen'-io-al,  o. 

[Eng*  Saracen;  -ic,  -icaLj  Pertaining  to  the 
Saracens. 

Saracenic -architecture,  s.    [Muhau- 

MADAN-AKCHITF.CrUUE.] 

"  SS-r'-a-^en-i^m,  3.  [Eng.  Sarac«7t;  -ism.] 
Muhamniadanism.  (Gnmkn  ;  Tears  o/  th« 
Church,  p.  5(30.) 


sar'-a-gu. 


[Sar.] 


•  sar -^-sin,  *  sa.r'-ra-sine,  a.     [Fr.  sor- 

rasine.]     A  poi'tcuUis,  a  herse. 

sS.r'-a-wak-ite,  s.  [After  Sarawak,  Borneo, 
where  found  ;  sufl'.  -He  {Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  minute  crystals, 
with  many  planes  and  rounded  angles.  Ci  ya- 
tallization,  probably  tetragonal.  Colourless, 
contains  antimony.  Dana  jun.  suggests  Senar- 
montitie  (q.v.). 

sarc-*  pref.    [Sabco-.] 

8ar-can'-thi-d£e,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sarcon- 
th{us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Vandese  (q.v.). 

sar- can' -thus,  s.     [Pref.  sarc-,  and  Gr.  a.v$oi 

{anthos)  —  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sarcanthida 
(q.v.). 
Sar'-Cctsm,  s.  [Fr.  sarcasme,  from  Lat.  sar- 
aiS7nus,  from  Gr.  aopKoa/xos  (sarkasmos)  =  & 
sneer,  from  capxaCw  {'■arkazo)  =  to  tear  flesh 
like  dogs,  ...  to  sneer,  from  <rdpf  (sarx), 
genit,  vapKO'i  (sarkos)=  flesh  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
sarcasmo.]  A  sharp,  bitter,  or  cutting  ex- 
pression ;  a  satirical  remark  or  expression  ; 
a  bitter  gibe  or  taunt. 

"  I  grant  this  larcasm  Is  too  severe." 

Cotcper  :  Table  Talk.  loa. 

•  sar-cfis'-mous,  a.  [Eng.  sarcasm;  -ous.] 
Characterized  by  sarcasm  ;  sarcastic. 

"  A  sarcaimous  reflection  on  tlie  House  o(  Commons 
Itself." — North.'  Kxamen,  p.  144. 

sar-c&s'-tic,  *  sar-cas'-tic-al,  a.    [Gr. 

aapKa.<niK6s  {Aaila:4ii.»s)  —  .siicL-ring.]  Char- 
acterized by  sarcasm  ;  bittrrly  cutting  or 
severe;  taunting;  given  to  the  use  of  sarcasm. 

"  That  sarcaitic  levity  ol  tongue.' 

Byron  :  Lara,  i.  S. 

sar-ca«'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sarca^timl; 
-hj.]    In  a  sarcastic  manner  ;  with  sarcasm. 

■'  Slime  .  .  .  liisituted   sarcastically   and    coutamA> 
ciously  against  it,  '—Hammond ;   Works,  iv,  670. 

8ar'-9el,  s.  [Fr.  cercmu,  from  Lat.  circeUuij 
dinun.  from  ciroxi  (q.v.).  J  One  of  the  extreme 
pinion  feathers  in  a  hawk's  wings. 

8ar'-9elled,  sar-cel~lee,  a.    [Sarcel.] 
Her.  :  Cut  through  the  middle. 

sarce'-net,  sarse'-net,  sars'-net,  s.    [0. 

Fr.  s'lrrrnct,  from  Low  Lat.  sararaiicum  = 
sarc'Miet,  from  Saraceni  =  thoSai-acena(q.v.).] 
A  thin  kind  of  silk  goods  used  for  linings,  &c. 
"  My  worshipful  dealer  in  flimsy  taraeneti  "Scott 
Seiiilworth,  ch.  L 

sarcenet-ribbon,  s.  Plain  silk  ribbon, 
as  distinguished  from  satin,  rep,  or  watered 
ribbon. 


boil,  bop- ;  pout,  j<J^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  —  1 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -$ion  -  zhon.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  -^c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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•  sar'-Cil-is.  '  sar'-zH,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sarcia- 
ttis.)  A  t;oiirse  woollen  clotli  worn  by  tlio 
lowest  class  of  j>erstms  and  those  who  sub- 
sisted on  chanty,  mentioned  during  the 
tliirteenth  century.    (Strutt.) 

Sar-^i'-na,  s.  [Gr.  o-apxifos  (sarkinos)  =  of  or 
like  llesh.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  of  doubtful  alRnity.  probably 
a  fnn;:;us,  consisting  of  minute  qnadrilaletal 
bodies  in  fours,  or  some  iimltiple  of  four. 
Sarcina  ventriadi  Wiis  first  observed  by  Gflod- 
sir  in  liuinan  vomit, 

«ar'-9me,  s.    [Sakcina.] 

Chem. :  05114X40.  A  substance  existing  in 
the  juice  of  tlesli.  It  is  extnieted  from  the 
nioliicr  liquor  from  which  creatine  has  been 
sepirated,  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  and  de- 
composing the  precipitate  witli  sulphydric 
acid.  It  separates  fiom  an  aqueous  solution  as 
a  wliile  crystalline  powder,  which  dii^solves  in 
800  parts  of  cold  and  78  parts  of  boiling  water. 
A  weak  organic  base,  uniting  with  acids  and 
metallic  oxides  to  form  compounds,  seveial 
of  which  are  crystalline.  The  hydrochlorate 
031^4X40. HCl  forms  colourless  tabular,  and 
the  sulplnite  needle-shaped  crystals. 

•  sar'-ole,  v.t  [Fr.  sarder,  from  Lat.  sarculo, 
from  »nrculum—&  weeding  tool.]  To  weed, 
as  corn  witli  a  hoe. 

"  As  for  the  sarclina  or  second  harrowing."* — P. 
SoU'UKl:  I'linie.  bk.  xviH.,  ch.  xxL. 

sar-co-,  sarc-,  pr«/.  [Or.  <Tap^  (sarx).  genit. 
o-opKos  (S(ir/,os)  =  flesh.]    Fleshy. 

sar-CO-ba'-sis,  5.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  ^do-t? 
(btuiis)  =  a  foundation.] 
Bot  :  A  c^rcerule. 

Bar' -co -blast,  5.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
^AaoTo?  {blastos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 

Compar.  Aiutt.  (PL):  Minute  yellow  botlies 
present  in  Rhizopods,  serving  as  their  ovules. 

Sar'-CO-carp,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  Kapn-ds 
{karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  fleshy  part  of  a  fruit  between  the 
epicarp  and  the  endocarp. 

8ar'-c6-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  sarco'^  and  Gr.  mjATj 
{kel^)  =  a  tumour.] 

Pathol  :  The  conversion  of  the  testicle  into 
a  hard  tiesh-like  structure,  generally  with  en- 
largement of  the  organ  without  serious  con- 
sequences ;  at  other  times  malignant  effects 
follow.  Akin  to  hydrocele  (q. v.),  but  a  dis- 
tinct malady. 

8ar-co-9epli'-a-lu3,  s.  (Pref.  sarco-,  and 
Gr.  »e£c|)aA)7  (kepliali)  — the  head.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gardenid;e.  Sarcocepkalus 
esculenljis  is  the  native  peach  of  Guinea. 

aar-co-chlam'-^s,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-^  and  Gr. 
XAo^ivs  ifihlanuis)  —  a  cloak.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Urticaceee.  Sarcocklainy& 
{Urtica)  piilcherrivia,  a  large  handsome  shrub 
with  tri-nerved  leaves,  common  in  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Burmali,  yields  a  good  fibre  for 
ropes.    {Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

Sar-cd-col'-la,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.<rapKOK(SAAa 

{sarkoknlia)  =  a  Persian  gum.] 

Chem.  :  A  gum-resin  collected  in  Ethiopia, 
probably  from  Peuceacea  sarcocolla.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  yellow  irregular  grains,  has  a  sliarp, 
sweetish-bitter  taste,  and  is  inodorous.  It  is 
chieHy  a  mixture  of  resin,  gum.  and  sarco- 
coltin,  which  may  be  separated  fr<mi  each 
other  by  tlie  action  of  ether  and  then  alcohol. 

Sar-co-col'-lad,  $.     [Mod.   Lat.  sarcoll(a); 
Eng.  suff.  -i(d.] 
liot.  (PI.) :  The  Penaeacese.    {Liruiley.) 

Sar-co-col'-lin,  «.  [Eng„  &c.  sarcocoU(a): 
-in  (t7iw;i.).] 

Ckem. :  A  body  present  in  sarcocoUa,  re- 
sembling glycyrrhizin,  not  fully  investigated. 
It  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  remains  on 
evaporation  as  a  semi-transparent  amorphous 
mass,  moderately  sohible  in  boiling  water. 
When  heated,  it  smells  like  burnt  sugar. 

t  sar'-COde,  s.   [Gr.  <rapKdifi»)y  (sarkodes)  =  flesli- 
like.] 
BioL:  Protoi^asni  (q.v.). 

'■  In  the  iirotn|,!asiiiic  j^-lly.  csdled  tnrrode,  reafdes 
ttie  niyaterfiius  vital  iiowtr.  wh«t«ver  that  may  prove 
to  be.'— 5cri6ner*  Jfn^-tzine.  Juiie,  larT,  1.1.  \bH. 


sar'-co-derxn, «.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  &fpfj.a 
(deniia)  =  skin.] 

Bot. :  An  intermediate  fleshy  layer,  consist- 
ing of  either  (irimine  or  seconUine,  in  the 
testa  of  certain  seeds.  Called  also  Sarco- 
sperm. 

Sar-c6d'-ic,  a.  (Eng.  8arcod(e):  -ic.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sarcode  ;  luotoplasniic 

•sar'-coid,  a.  &.  $.  [Gr.  c-dp^  (mrx),  genit. 
crapico?  (6cn7:os)  =  flesh,  and  eiSos  (eidos)=^ 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  flesh. 

B.  As  snbst. :  One  of  the  particles  which 
make  up  tlie  flesli  of  a  sponge. 

sar-co-lem'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
At'/j^a  (lemi}u()  =■  a  husk.] 
Anat :  The  proper  sheath  of  muscular  fibre. 

sar'-co-line,   a.      [Gr.    trdpf   (sarx),   genit 
ffopKo?  (sarkos)  =  flesh.] 
Min.:  Flesh-coloured. 

sar'-co-lite,  s.  [Pref.  snrco-,  and  Gr.  XiOos 
(lithos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  sarkolith.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral,  belonging  to  the 
Scapolite  group,  occurring  sparsely  in  pale 
flesh-red  crystals  in  the  volcanic  agglomerates 
of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius.  Hardness,  6; 
sp.  gr.  2"545  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  transparent  to 
subtransparent.  Compos.  :  silica,  39'7  ;  alu- 
mina, 22-S  ;  lime,  33-4  ;  soda,  4-1  =  100,  re- 
presented by  the  fomuda, 

(J  (t'Jj  CaO  +  ^  NaO)3+  \  Al.j03)8.3Si02. 

2.  A  flesh-red  variety  of  Gnielinite  (q.v.)» 
from  Montecchio  Maggiore. 

sar-c6-l6g'-ic,  sar-co-l6|r'-Ic-al.  a, 

[Eiig.  sarcolog(y);  -ic,  -icaL]    01  or  pertaining 
to  sarcology. 

sar-COl'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  sarcolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  sarcology. 

Sar-c6l'-d-gy,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  Aoyos 
(logos)  =  a  wunl,  a  discourse.] 

Anat.:  Tliat  branch  which  treats  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  as  of  the  muscles,  fat, 
intestines,  &c. 

t  sar-co'-m^  (pi.  sar-co'-ma-tg.),  s.    [Gr., 

finm  trapKoui  (^jartoo)  —  to  make  flesh;  odp^ 
(sarx),  genit.  o-apfcos  (sarkos)  =■  flesli.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  fleshy  disc. 

2.  Pathol.  (Pi):  Cancerous  growths.  "Con- 
sisting of  connective-tissue  cells  retaining 
their  embryonic  condition.  Those  that  re- 
main in  tliis  elementary  condition  are  round 
cells,  those  which  advance  one  stage  further 
are  spindle-shaped ;  and  a  tliird  kind  origi- 
nating in  the  bone,  and  liaving  large  nucleated 
myeloid  cells,  are  called  myeloid.  The  first 
is  the  most  malignant. 

sar-cd'-ma-toiia,  a.  [Sarcoma.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  sarcoma. 

"lu  their  earUtat  atAge  tarcomrttout  tumours  pre- 
Beiit  Hpsregatious  of  aiiiAil  ri'uud  celis."— TanTier  : 
Pract.  0/  Jledicine  {ed.  7tli).  i.  83. 

sar-coph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.    [Sarcophagus.] 

1.  Eatom. :  A  genus  of  Muscidne  (q.v.). 
Sarcopha^a  carnaria,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
is  the  Flesh-Ily.  It  has  six  grayish-white 
streaks  upon  the  tliorax,  and  four  rows  of 
square  white  spots  upon  the  abdomen. 

t  2.  Zool. :  A  group  or  tribe  of  Marsnpiata. 
Canines  long  in  both  jaws  ;  a  simple  stomach, 
no  ctecum.  There  is  one  family,  the  Dasy- 
uridee.    (Owen.) 

*  sar-coph'-a-gal,  a.  [Sarcophagus.]  The 
same  as  riARCuPUAOOus  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  sarcophagal  grave."— jl«ia77U  :  Works,  i.  376. 

sar-coph'-a-gan,  s.  [Sarcophaoa.]  One  of 
the  Sarcopliaga  ;  a  flesh-eating  animal. 

sar-coph'-a-goiis,  a.  [Sarcophaous.]  Flesh- 
eating  ;  feeding  or  subsisting  on  flesh. 

sar-c6pli'-ai-gus  (pi.  sar-c6ph'-a-gi 
[Lat.l,  sar-coph'-a-gus-es  [Eng.]),   5. 

[Lat.  sarcophagus,  from  Gr.  ffapKo^frdyo?  (sarko- 
phaqos),  fri'Ui  adp$  (s"rx),  genit.  o-apic6s(sarfcos) 
=  fiesh,  and  ifrayc^i'  (phagein)  =  to  eat;  Fr. 
sarcophage;  Sp.  «  Ital.  sarrojago.] 

*1.  A  kind  of  stone  used  amongst  the 
Greeks  for  making  cnflins,  and  so  called 
because  it  was  believed  to  have  the  property 


of  consuming  the  flesli  of  dead  bodies  d»' 
posited  in  it  vithin  a  few  weeks.  (See 
etym.)  It  was  also  called  La]iis  Assius, 
fioiu  being  found  at  Assos,  a  city  of  Lycia,  in 
Asia  Minor. 

"SenT  unto  Absos,  a  citie  lu  Troas,  there  is  found  ta 
the  niiai Tics  a  cert.-iiii  sUme  called  turc-jiJuigu.^,  wlilch 
ruiiii^ftli  ill  (idlr«^-t  VL'hie,  and  is  apt  to  be  clovcti  tiiid 
so  cut  out  of  tlie  rucke  by  Aiikes,  The  rensuu  uf  tb.it 
nnrae  U  ttiis,  livciu^c  tlmt  witliiu  the  s)>iice  nf  furtio 
dates  it  la  kuowu  lor  certaiiie  to  cousoine  the  bodlfs  o( 
tl)»  dead  uhicU  are  beatowcd  tbereiii.  skUi,  fleali,  fuid 
bone,  all  save  the  teeth."— i*.  Holland:  PUni«,  bk. 
XXX vl..  ch.  xvil. 

2.  A  coflin  or  tomb  of  stone  ;  a  kind  of  stone 
chest,  used  f<ir  contaitung  a  dead  body.  Sar- 
cophagi were  anciently  in  general  use.  at  Icasti 
with  the  wealthy,  among  the  Orientals,  par- 
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ticularly  those  inhabiting  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  often  orna- 
mented with  elaborate  and  expensive  sculp- 
tures. In  modern  times  stone  coflins  are 
occasionally  used  for  royal  or  distinguished 
persons. 

"On  the  right  Rud  on  the  Jeft  rei>osed,  each  in  h 
mnasy  tarcopfiiiaus.  the  departed  kings  and  qaeem  of 
Spain."— J^actiu^ay;  Hut.  Eng.  ch.  xxir. 

*  sar-coph'-a-gj^,     *  sar-coph-a-gle,  «. 

[Sarcophagus.]     The  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

"  There  was  no  tarcophngu  before  the  flood."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ixv. 

t  Bar'-co-phile,  s.  [Sarcophilus.]  Any 
flesh-loving  animal;  specif.,  any  individual 
of  the  old  genus  Sarcophilus  (q.v.). 

•  sar-copll'-i-lus,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Or. 
^tAe'u)  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Zool. :  An  old  synonym  of  Dasyurus  (q.v.). 

aar-co-phy'-te,  sar'-co-pliyto,  s.    [Pref. 
sarco-,  and  Gr.  <I>vt6v  (phuton)  =  a  plant] 
Botany  : 

1.  0/  the  first  form:  The  typical  genus  of 
Saicophytideit  (g.v.). 

2.  Of  the  second  form:  The  only  known 
species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  fungus-like 
plant,  with  a  very  bad  sraell,  parasitic  on  the 
root  of  Cape  Mimosas. 

sar-co-phy-tid'-e-w,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  I^t. 

$arcophyt(€) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -ide(e.'\ 
Bot,  :  A  tribe  of  Balanophoracese  (q.v.). 

Sar-COp'-side,  s.  [Pref.  sarc- ;  Gr.  oi//is  (opsis) 
=  appearance,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ide.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  irregular 
ellipsoiils  in  a  granite  vein  between  Michels- 
dorf  and  the  MiihUiachthal,  Silesia.  Crys- 
tallization, probably  monoclinic.  Hardness, 
4'0  ;  sp.  gr.  3'1502  to  3'730;  lustre,  somewhat 
silky  ;  colour  when  fresh,  flesh-red  to  laven- 
der-blue ;  streak,  straw-yellow.  Compos.  : 
a  phosphate  of  tlie  pmto-  and  sesquioxides  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dana  jun.  suggests  that 
it  may  be  a  variety  of  triplite  (q.v.). 

sar-cop-syl'-la,  s.     [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Qr. 

i/o/AAa  (psulla)  =-  a  flea.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Pulieidfe.  Sarcopsylla 
(or  Pulejc)  penetrans  is  the  Cliigre  (q.v.). 

Sar-c6p'-tes,  s.    [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  kSittw 

(kopto)  =  to  cnt.] 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  Acaridaa.  Sarcoptes  (ol 
Acariui)  scabiei  digs  into  the  human  skin,  and 
produces  the  itt-h.  Sarcoptes  eqni  (probably 
Acarus  exulcerans,  Linn.)  infests  the  horse. 

sar-cop'-tic,  a.  [Sarcoptes.]  Caused  by 
mites  of  tlie  genus  Sarcoptes. 

••  .\lthough  the  mites  (Rarcoptea)  have  been  foand  In 
small  uumtiera  from  time  to  time  on  the  skiuB  ol 
horses,  cattle,  aud  sheep,  the  iiujwrtaiit  difference 
between  ordinary  iuaut,'e  aud  sarcplic  mange  is.  timt 
in  the  first  the  mange  mites  are  on  the  surface,  where 
they  can  he  ea.'^ily  reached,  and  in  the  latter  they 
burrow  vinder  the  cuticle,  aud  are  consequently  lesj 
likely  t"  be  dtfstroyed  l.y  the  applications  which  are 
used  for  the  cure  of  the  atfection.  — /'«io£.  July  24, 188& 

sar-co-rham-phi'-nss.  s.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat. 

sarcorhnmph(>is);  I.at.  fern.  pi.  adj,  sulf. -ta«.] 


f&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6^ 
«c;  wore,  w^u;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oub*  ciire,  Qnite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    ee,  <»  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  kw« 
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Ornith.  :  American  Vultures,  New  World 
Vultures;  ji  sub-family  of  VulturithR  (q.v.), 
Willi  four  (genera  and  niue  species.  (Waltaie.) 
Tlif  nostrils  are  perforated,  the  bony  seiptuui 
being  absent. 

sor-co-rliain'-phus,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and 
Gr.  pdfji^o<i  {rkamphoii)  =  a  beak.] 

Ontith. :  Condor,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
subfamily  Sarcorhaniphime  (q.v.),  with  two 
species,  from  the  Aniles  of  South  America, 
and  below  41''  S.  latitude.  Beak  large  and 
strong,  with  fleshy  caruncles  at  base. 

aar'-cd-sine,  s.  [Gr.  o-op^  (mrx),  genit. 
aapKOi  {Siirkos)-=  flesh  ;  Eng.  sutl.  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C3H7N02  =  C2H4(CH;,)NO«.  Methyl- 
glyeociue.  A  substance  nirtameric  with 
alanine  and  urethane,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  baryta  on  creatine.  It  forms  colouiless 
trimetric  crystals,  very  soluble  ri  water, 
sliglitly  in  alcohol,  is  neuti^al,  and  has  a 
sweetish  and  rather  metallic  taste.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  and  combines  with  acids  to  form 
crystalline  compounds. 

Sar-CO'-SlS,  s.    [Gr.,  from  aapKou  (sorAoo)  = 
to  make  Ileshy.]    ISarcoma.] 
Surgery  : 

1.  The  formation  of  flesh. 

2.  A  fleshy  tumour  ;  sarcoma. 

ear'- CO  -  sperm,  s.  (Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
aniptia  (speniut)  =  seed.]    [Sarcoderm.] 

sar-CO-stem'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
(rrififia  {stcmmo)  '=  a  wreath.  Named  from 
the  fleshy  leaflets  of  the  inner  corolla.] 

Bot.:  Agenusof  true  AsclepiadaceeB.  Corolla 
rotate,  with  a  coronet  of  double  stamens. 
Sarcostemma  Forskahlianum  and  F.  stlpilaceum 
are  eatable.  S.  giaucum  constitute.s  the  ipe- 
cacuanha of  Venezuela.  Water  jiassed  through 
a  bag  of  S.  brevistigma  and  a  bag  of  salt  will 
kill  any  white  ants.  An  intoxicating  liquor 
was  formerly  made  from  this  species. 

sar-cd-Stig'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr. 
ariyfia  (stigma)  =  a  prick,  a  mark.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Icacinacete.  Sarcostigma 
Kleinii,  an  Indian  species,  yields  an  oil,  used  in 
Bombay  in  rheumatism,  and  burnt  in  lamps. 

sar'-CO- Style,  s.  [Pref.  sarco-,  and  Gr.  otOAos 
{stulos)  —a  pillar.]    [Sarcotheca.] 

sar-co-the'-ca  (pi.  sar-cothe'-cse).  5. 
[Pref.  sarco-y  and  Gr.  6>»jkij  (tkekc)  =  a  chest.] 

ZooL  (PL):  Hincks'  name  for  the  cup-like 
chitinous  cells,  which,  witli  the  pseudopodia 
emitted  tlierefrom,  Busk  called  Nematepbores. 
[Nkmatophore.]  Hiucks  thus  distinguishes 
the  jprotopliism  cell  from  the  protoplasm  it 
contains,  wliich  he  calls  sarcostyle. 

"  Mr.  Hiucks.  however,  couslderiDg  that  the 
presence  of  the  threadcella  ia  not  the  pilmary 
chumcterlstic,  and  is  perliapa  not  niiiversfti,  liiis  sui>- 
fltituted  the  term  gnrcorheca  for  the  cliitincnis  cell, 
and  sureoMfyle  for  the  cuiibiined  aarcode-nnias."— 
W.  A/.  Bali:  Cat.  qf  Auatral.  Hydroid  Zoophytei,  p.  20. 

*ear-c6t'-ic,  •  sar-cot'-ick,  a.ks.     [Gr. 

aapKtiiTiKo^   (sarkotikos),    from    trapKuxri;   {sar- 
cosis);  Fr.  sarcotique  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sarcotico.] 

A,  ^45  ailj. :  Producing  or  generating  flesh  ; 
incarnative. 

B,  As  snbst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
whicii  promotes  the  growth  of  flesh  ;  an  incar- 
native.   {Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

•sarc'-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  a-dp^  (sarx),  genit.  <Tapic6s 
(H'lrk'is)  ^  flesh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh  or 
muscles. 

sar cons-elements,  s.  pi. 

Fhysiol.  :  Tlie  elementary  particles,  which 
by  their  union  form  the  mass  of  muscular  fibre. 

*Sar-CU-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sarculatio,  from 
sarcui'<  =  to  weed.]  [Sarcle.]  The  act  of 
ruking  or  weeding  with  a  rake  or  hoe. 

sard,  s.  [Gr,  (rdpStov  (sardion)  =  the  sardian 
stone  ;  Fr.  sardoijie.] 

Min. :  A  very  compact  variety  of  chalcedony 
(q.v.),  presenting  on  a  fractured  surlace  a  dull 
horn-like  aspect.  Colour,  pale  yellowish -red, 
shades  of  brown,  transparent  to  translucent. 
Much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  gem  engravers. 

aar'-del,  s.    [Sardius.] 

Sar'-di-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A-  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sardes,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 


B.  As  subst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sardes. 

"  Taking  bribes  licre  of  the  Sanlians." 

ShaketiJ. :  Jultut  Cwtar,  iv.  3. 

sar'-dine,  s.  [Fr.  sardine;  Prov.  sarda;  Sp, 
sardina,  sarda;  Hal.  sankUa,  sarda;  Lat, 
sardina,  sarda ;  Gr,  aiip6itnj,  aapBlvo^  (sardine, 
sardinos)  =  tlie  sardine,  from  ^ap^M  (Sardo) 
=  Sardinia,  near  wliicli  it  was  caught.] 

Ichthy. :  Cliipea  sardina,  a  fish  resembling 
the  pilchard,  but  smaller,  specially  abundant 
in  the  Mediterianeati ;  foimd  idso  in  the  At- 
lantic, but  not  visiting  tlie  American  coast. 
They  are  curea  with  oil  in  tin  boxes,  and  form 
a  wholesome  article  of  fond.  Tlte  annual 
value  of  the  e.\ports  from  French  and  medi- 
terranean ports  is  about  £150,000.  Some- 
times tlie  French  cure  them  in  red  wine, 
when  they  are  called  anchovied  sardines, 
and  are  exported  to  tlie  Levant. 

Sard'-ine,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  sardi\Lm..\ 

A,  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Sardis,  the 
capital  of  Lydia.    (Hev.  iv.  3.) 

B.  As  suhst.:  The  Sardius.  {LiddeU  dt 
Scott,  S.V.  o-apBiof.) 

Sar'-din-i-an^  a.  &  s.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertJiining  to  the  island, 
kingdom,  or  people  of  Sardinia. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
island  or  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The  latter 
included  the  provinces  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  as  well  as  tiie  island  of  Sardinia. 

2,  Min. :  Anglesite  in  distorted  crystals, 
found  at  Monte  Poni.  Thouglit  by  Breitiiaupt 
to  differ  from  anglesite  in  crystallization. 

Sar'-dl-U8»  s.     [Gr.   vapSiov  (sardion)  =  the 
sardian  stone,  the  transparent  red  kind  being 
caruelian,  the  brown  tlie  sai'dine  or  sard.] 
Scripture : 

1.  OJd  Test. :  Heb.  DlU  (odkem),  probably 
either  the  sard  or  the  sardonyx.  It  was  the 
first  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  lu'gh  priest's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10 ; 
Ezek.  xxviii.  13). 

2.  New  Test. :  Gr.  aapSiov  (sardion).  Pro- 
bably the  same  as  1.    (Rev.  xxi.  20.) 

Sar'-doin,  s.     [Fr.  sardonic.]    Sard,  carnclian. 

*  sar-dd'-ni-an,  a.  fO.  Fr.  sardonien.  from 
Lat.  sardunin's  ;  Gr.  capSoi'to?  (sardonios)  =^ 
sardonic  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  Sardonic  (q.v.). 

"  With  Sard'-nian  smile 
Laughing  ou  ber,  hia  false  Intent  to  shade." 

Speiuer:  F.  §.,  V.  ll.  12. 

Sar-don'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  sardonirpie,  from  Lat. 
sardonius ;  Gr.  o-ap66i'ios,  trapSai'io?  (sardonios, 
surdanios),  wlience  crapddvLOi'  yeAai-  {sardanion 
gelan)  —  to  laugh  bitterly  or  grimly,  prob. 
from  (Taipta  (sa t ro)  =  to  draw  back  tlie  lips 
and  show  the  teetli,  to  grin  ;  by  some  derived 
from  aapSoi'iov  (sanionian),  a  plant  of*  Sardinia, 
said  to  screw  up  the  face  of  the  eater.] 

1.  Apparently,  but  not  really,  proceeding 
from  gaiety  or  mirth  ;  forced.  (Said  of  a 
laugh  or  smile.) 

"  Where  str&lued  tardonick  smiles  are  closing  still." 
lieliquicB  i\' uttoniante,  p.  S91. 

2.  Bitterly  ironical ;  sarcastic  ;  derisive  and 
maUgnant. 

"  A  broad  tardonick  emile 
Of  dread  Bigniflcance." 

Cowper:  Homer;  Odyttey  xi. 

sardonic-laugh  (or  sinile)»  s.    [Risus 

SABDONICUS.J 

•  sar-d6n'-ic-3.1-l^,  orfi'.  [Er.g.  sardonic; 
-al,  -ly.\     In  a  sardonic  manner. 


*  sar-don'-lC-an,  a.   [Lat.  sardonic^is.]    Sar- 
donic (q.v.). 

"Homer  flrat.  And  others  after  him.  call  laughter, 
which  conceals  some  iiuxioua  desitfii,  Hardouican  " — 
Taylor:  PaiuttTiioi,  iii.  Ha. 

Sard-on'-^,  s.    [Eng.  sard,  and  onyx.] 

1.  Min.:  A  vanety  of  agate  in  which  the 
layers  are  in  straight  bands,  white  chalce- 
dony or  semi-opal  alternating  with  8ard((i.v.). 

2.  Script. :  The  sardonyx  of  Rev.  xxi.  20  is 
probably  translated  correctly. 

sa'-ree,  sa'-ri,  s.    [Hiud.] 

1.  A  cotton  fabric  worn  by  East-Indian 
women  wrapi'cd  about  the  person. 

2.  A  long  scarf  of  embroidered  gauze  or  silk. 


*  sar'-ell,  s.     [Seraglio.] 

sar-g^'-sd.s.  [Sp.  sar3ar»  =  8ca-wced.]  (See 
compiiuiid.) 

sargasso-sea,  s. 

Ho!.  Ck-vij.  :  The  j'art  of  the  Atlantic  covered 
by  tlie  Gull-weed  (q.v.). 

Sar-gas'-SUHL  s.  [Latinised  from  saraassc 
(q.v.).J 

/"'/.  ;  A  genuB  of  dark-spored  fucoids  of  the 
family  CysUfseirid*.  Uecej-tacles  small, 
linear,  and  mostly  clust«red  at  the  bii.se  of 
branches,  and  pierced  by  many  pores  haUtnc 
to  concepiacles  cuntaiiiing  spore-sacs  and 
clusters  of  atitheiidia.  Sargassum  bacciferum 
is  the  Gnlf-weed  (q.v.).  S.  a^anthocarjnnniinil 
S.  cu nei/oli.um  are  used  for  food  in  the  S;ind- 
wich  Islands.  S.  vuUjare  is  given  in  I'mtu- 
giiese  India  against  calculus,  and  i'.  baixijcrwui 
ill  South  America  against  tumours. 

sar-gi'-na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sarg(iis);  neut.  pL 
adj.  sutl".  '-ina.] 

Ichthy.  <C  PulcEont. :  A  group  of  Si'iariiloe. 
Jaw.s  with  a  single  series  ol  incisors  in  front, 
and  se\eial  series  of  rounded  niohirs  on  the 
side.  There  is  but  one  genus,  Sargms,  with 
twenty  species.  [Sar.]  They  feed  on  hard- 
shelled  atiiinal.s,  wliich  they  crush  with  tlieir 
molar  teeth.  Found  in  the  Chalk  of  Mouut 
Lebanon. 

sar'-go-don,  s.     [Lat.  sarg(us);  suff.  -odon.) 
Pala-ont.:   A   genus   i>f  SparidiE,  with   one 
species  frum  the  Kha;tic  beds. 

sar'-gUS,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <rdpyo<;  (sargos).'] 
[Sargina.] 

sa'-ri,  s.    [Saree.] 

sark,  "  serk,  *  serko,  s.  [A.S.  serce,  syrce ; 
Icel.  serkr  ;  Dan.  soiric]     A  shirt,  u  shift. 

"  Your  honor  sail  get  aue  o  the  culoitel  s  aiu  ruffled 
garki.'ScoU  :   tt'nvcrley,  ch.  xxxiiL. 

sark'-ing,  s.    [Sark.] 

Build. :  The  sheathing  of  a  roof  above  the 
rafters,  atfoiding  a  hold  for  the  nails  which 
secure  the  shingles  or  slates. 

sar'-l^c,  sar'-10£,  sar-lyk,  s.     [Name  in 
the  Tartar  dialect.] 
Zool.  :  The  Yak  (q.v.). 

Sar-ma'-tian,  Sar-ina,t'-ic»  o.  [See  def.] 
Of,  or  jiei-taining  Ui  teamiatia  or  it«  inliabi- 
tants,  the  ancestors  of  the  Russians  aud  Poles 

sar'-ment,  s.    [Sabmentdm.] 

sar-men-ta'-9e-8at  s.  pi.  [Fem.  i>l.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  sarmentaceus,  from  Lat.  saT'Hic/U?irti(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  forty-ninth  order  in  Linnipus'g 
Natural  Sjstein.  Genera :  Vitis,  Hedera, 
Hoii.stnnia,  Ruscus,  Smilax,  Menispermum, 
AiistolDchia,  &.c. 

sar-men-ta'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.     [Sab- 

ilENlAiE*.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Sabmentose  (q.v.X 

"  sar-mentid'-i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dim!n. 
from  sannentuvi  (q.v.).J 

Bot.:  A  gioup  of  cymes  disposed  centri- 
fngally,  as  tlie  flowers  are  in  the  cyme. 

sar-men'-tose,  sar-men'-tous,  n.    [Lat. 

sarmentosus.l 

Bot. :  Having  sarmeuta  or  runners  ;  having 
the  form  or  character  of  a  runner. 

sar-men'-tiim  (pi.  sar-men'-ta).  s.  [Lat., 

for  sarpimentiim,  from  sarpo  =  to  trim.} 

But.:  A  runner;  the  slender,  woody  stem 
of  climbing  plants.     (Liuuceus.) 

sar-xni-en'-ta,  s.  [Sp.  sarmienta  =  a  twig  or 
branch  cut  oil  from  a  vine.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gesnereie  (q.v).  Sarmi- 
enta rej^ns,  a  cree]iing  }dant  with  scarlet 
flowers,  is  u.sed  in  Chili  as  an  emollient. 

Bam,  s.  [Welsh.]  A  pavement  or  stepping- 
stone.    (Prov.) 

sa'-rong,  s.    [Native  name.] 

1.  A  phiin  or  jirinted  cotton  fabric  imported 
into  the  Indian  or  Eastern  Arclit|>elag(j. 

2.  A  gaiinent  worn  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. It  consists  uf  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
round  flie  lower  part  of  the  body,  that  worn 
by  women  being  deeperthan  that  worn  *'y  men. 


boU,  bo^ ;  pout,  j6^X ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911m,  ben^b ; 
-oian»  -tian  =  aU^JU   -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tlon,  -$ion  = 


go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -inj^ 
'-  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahua,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b^l,  dfl. 
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8&'-rds,  s.     [E;ist  Arainft'an.) 

AstroK.:  A  Chaldean  astronomical  period  or 
cycle,  tlie  exact  length  of  which  has  been 
greatly  disputed.  It  lias  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  3,t)00  days  to  3,t)00  years. 

B&r-o-th&in'-lius,  s.  [Gr.  trapd?  (mros)  =■  a 
brooin,nndea^»'os('/iom;ios)  =  abush,a8hrul>.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cytiseae,  founded  to  re- 
ceive the  Cuuiinon  Broom,  Sarothamnus  scopar- 
ius,  formerly  Cytisiis  scoparius.  iSir  J.  Hooker 
reverts  to  the  old  name. 

sar-6-ther'-o-d6n,  s.  [Gr.  aaipui  (sairo)  = 
t<)  sliow  llie  teeth;  fljjp  (M«r)  =  an  animal, 
and  sufl".  -ofion.] 

Ickthy.  :  A  genus  of  Chromides,  with  two 
species  from  tlie  livers  and  lakes  of  Africa, 
extending  to  the  Sahara  and  Palestine. 

Sar'-plar,  s.  [Sarplier.]  A  large  sack  or 
bale  of  wool  containing  eighty  tods,  each  of 
which  contains  two  stone  of  fourteen  pounds. 

•  SOr'-plier,  s.  [Ft.  serpilliere  =  sackcloth, 
a  corrupt,  of  ser3gvi«iiZe  =  old  serge.]  [tiERQE.] 

1.  Canvas  or  packing- cloth. 

2.  The  same  as  Sarplar  (q.v.). 

"  So  that  there  was  a  suboidie  paied  lor  all  tarpHeri 
of  wuoll  tliftt  went  out  of  the  relme." — BoUnshed: 
Chronicle  ;  Edward  I.  (an.  1291). 

8&r-ra.-cen'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Sar- 
racin,  a  French  physician.] 

Bot.:  Side-saddle  flower  ;  the  typical  genus 
of  Sarraceniacese  (q.v.).  Petals  Ave;  style 
expanded  at  the  top  into  a  broad  disc,  with 
the  five  stigmas  around  its  edges  beneath  ; 
capsule  five-celled.  Known  species  about  six, 
from  the  marshes  of  North  America. 

Bir-ra-jin-i-a'-ce-sei  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
aarrauni(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Sarraceniads ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ons  Exogens,  alliance  Ranalcs.  Herbaceous, 
perennial  bog  plants  ;  roits  fibrous ;  leaves 
radical,  with  a  hollow,  urn-like  petiole;  the 
lamina  articulated  at  its  apex,  constituting  a 
lid.  Intloresoence  a  scape  with  one  or  more 
flowers ;  seitala  four,  hve,  or  six ;  petals 
none  or  five,  ungniculate  and  concave ; 
stamens  numerous  ;  style  simple,  truncate, 
or  crowned  by  a  peltate  plate  with  five 
Btigmatic  angles  ;  capsule  with  two  to  five 
cells  ;  seeds  very  numerous,  minute,  attached 
to  placentae,  projecting  from  the  axis.  Known 
genera  two,  species  seven,  mostly  North 
American  ;  one  is  from  Guiana.    {LiJuUey.) 

■fir-ra-^en'-i-ad,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sarmcen^a)  ; 

Eng.  sutf.  -ad.] 
Bot.  {PL):  The  Sarraceniaceae.    (Lindley.) 

s&r'-ra-sme,  s.    [Sarasin.] 

■Sj-rus'-d-phone,  s.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful ;  second,  Gr.  iPuyr]  (p/io^ft)  =  sound.] 

Music :  A  form  of  wind-instrument  of  the 
horn  class.  They  are  made  en  suite,  of  sizes 
and  compass  to  take  ditt'erent  parts  in  con- 
certed pieces  of  music,  and  are  known  as  the 
cornets  and  saxhorns  by  names,  as  soprano, 
contralto,  tenor,  barytone,  bass,  &c.  ;  or  by 
the  pitch,  as  b  flat,  e  flat,  &c. 

■ar'-sa,  sar'-za,  s.    [Sarsaparilla.] 

■ar-sa-p^ril'-la,  s.  [Sp.  zarzaparilla,  from 
Sp.  zuTza ;  Basque  zartzia  =  a  bramble,  and 
j)ar7ti/a  =  a  vine:  or  fmni  Pariilo,  a  physi- 
cian who  is  said  to  have  discovered  it;  Fr. 
KLls^'pareiUe ;  Port,  salsaparilha^  or  sarsa- 
parrilha;  lUil.  salsapariglia.] 

1.  £o(.(Pi-);TheSmilace£E(q.v.).  (Lindley.) 

2.  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  of  various  species 
of  Smilax,  spec,  that  of  Smilav  officinalis,  a 
Dative  of  Central  America.  It  is  imported 
very  lartrelv  from  Jamaica  in  bundles,  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  with  spirally 
twisted  roots.  The  rhizome  of  sarsapariUa  is 
popularly  called  the  chuiup;  one  with  roots 
and  rootlets,  the  latter  finely  subdivided,  is 
said  to  be  bearded.  SarsapariUa  is  supjio-sed 
to  be  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  demulcent,  tonic, 
and  alterative.  It  has  been  given,  with  other 
medicines,  in  syphilis,  scrofula,  &c.  Sarsa' 
parilla  Ojfficuialis  is  the  only  species  used  in 
British  pharmacy.  The  sarsai'arilla  of  Vera 
Cruz  is  from  Smilax  medica,  that  of  Peru  from 
S.  Purhampuy,  that  of  Lisbon  and  Brazil  from 
S.  siphilitica,  that  of  Australia  from  5.  gly- 
cyphylla.  Many  Asiatic  species  of  Smilax,  as 
S.  zeylonica,  S.  glabra,  S.  perjoliata,  S.  leuco' 


phylla,  and  S.  China,  and  i\  aspera  and  S. 
exidsa,  from  the  snutli  of  Europe— the  last 
two  sometimes  called  Italian  sarsaparilla— 
furnish  inferior  qualities  of  the  drug. 

sar-sa-pa-ril'-lin,  s.  [Eng.  sarsaparill(a) ; 
-in  (CTitnt.).] 

Chem, :  A  substance  obtained  from  sarsa- 
parilla, by  making  an  alcoholic  extract  of  tlie 
root,  concentrating,  and  allowing  to  crysUdlize. 
It  forms  colourless  needles,  inodorous,  .soluble 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  essen- 
tial oils.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  red 
colour. 

sar^'-den,  s.    [Sarsen.] 

sarse^  "  searce,  •  searse,  s.   [Fr.  sos  (O.  Fr. 

saus)  =  a  sieve,  from  Low  Lat.  setaceum  = 
soniething  made  of  biistles,  fntm  Lat.  seta  =  a. 
bristle  ;  Sp.  sedaza.]    A  tine  sieve. 

*sarse,  f.(.  [Fr.  sosser.J  [Sarse,  s.]  To  Bift 
tlirough  a  sarse. 

sar'-sen,  sarsden,  ses'-san,  ses'-sen, 

s.  [Etym.  uncertain ;  Aubrey  (Nat.  Hist. 
Wilt.,  p.  44)  derives  it  from  Sarsden,  a  vil- 
lage three  miles  from  Andover  ;  Saracen 
(Notes  &  Qveries,  1st  series,  xi.  494) ;  A.S.  sel 
stati  (=  great  stone) ;  Lat.  saxum  (Prof.  Phil- 
lips); A.S.  sar=  grievous,  troublesome,  and 
stan  =  &  stone,  because  their  removal  "must 
have  been  a  very  long  and  troublesome  work  " 
(Geol.  Mag.,  1873,  p.  199) ;  and  A.S.  sesan,  sesan 
=  rocks  {Geol.  Mag.y  1874,  p.  96),  have  been 
suggested.] 

Archwol.  &  Geol,  (PI.) :  Blocks  of  sandstone 
strewed  over  the  Wiltshire  downs  and  south- 
east England.  They  are  derived  by  denuda- 
tion from  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries  and 
the  Bagshot  Sands.  Known  also  as  Grey- 
wethers,  or  Driiiil  Stones,  or  Druid  Sand- 
stones. They  were  used  in  the  constiuctiun 
of  Stoneheiige  and  Abury.  (T.  H.  Jones, 
F.R.S.)    [Grev-wetber.1 

"  The  toughuesB  aud  close-grained  stnicture  of  the 
most  compact  Jor»c»."—6'«tj^  Mag..  1873.200. 

sarsen-stone,  s.     A  sarsen  (q.v.). 

sarse'-net,  5.    [Sarcenet.] 

Sar'-si-a,  s.    [Named  after  a  naturalist  Sars.J 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sarsidse  (q.v.). 

Sarsia  tubitlosa,  a  Biitish  species  about  the 

size  of  a  cliild's  thimble,  is  said  to  devour 

small  Crustacea. 

sar'-si-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  8arsi(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idfe.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Di.scophora.  Eye-like 
spots  eurrounding  the  margin  of  the  disc, 
naked.    Often  merged  in  Medusidae. 

sar'-80Il,5.    [Hind.]  (See  etym.  &  compound.) 

sarson-oil,  s.  The  oil  of  Brassica  cam- 
pestris,    (Anglo-hidian.) 

*  sart,  5.  [O.  Fr.  essart,  from  Low  Lat.  exar- 
turn,  from  Lat.  ex  =  out,  and  sario  =  to  hoe.] 
A  piece  of  woodland  turned  into  arable  land. 
(Bailey.) 

s&r-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  sartor  =  a  tailor.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  tailor  or  tailoring. 

" Sar-tor'-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sartorial:  -ly.] 
With  reference  to  clothes  ;  as  regards  clothing. 

•'  Made  it  very  brUliant  »arioriaUy:'—Fitld,  Dec. 
26, 1883. 

sar-tor'-itg,  s.  [After  Sartorius  von  Walters- 
hausen,who  first  analysed  it;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'\ 
Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
only  in  crystals  in  cavities  in  the  dolomite 
rock  of  the  Binn  Valley,  Switzerland.  Crystals 
slender  and  much  striated.  Hardness,  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  5'393  ;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour,  daik  lead- 
gray  ;  streak,  reddish-brown  ;  opaque.  Com- 
pos.:  sulphur,  26*39;  arsenic,  30'93 ;  lead, 
4268  =  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
PbS-f  AS3S3. 

S&r-tbr'-i'US,  s.  [Lat.  sartor  =  a  tailor,  so 
called  because  tailors,  by  means  of  it,  cross 
their  legs.] 

Anat. :  A  very  long,  narrow,  ribbon-shaped 
muscle,  arising  by  a  tendon  from  the  ilium, 
which  it  connects  with  tlie  iuuer  side  of  tho 
tibia. 

Sar'-um,  s.    [Lat.  Sorbiodonum.) 

Geog. :  An  important  settlement  of  the 
early  Britons,  in  Wiltshire,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half   north  of  Salisbury,  then    a    Komaa 


station,  and  afterwards  the  residence  of  the 
West  Saxon  kings  till  England  became  one 
kingdom.  Till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was 
an  important  city,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  known 
for  the  privilege  it  enjoyed  for  more  than  600 
years  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament 
alter  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  It  headed 
the  list  of  "  rotten  hoioughs,"  and  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Ueform  Act  of  1832. 

Sarum-use*  s. 

Ecdesiol. :  A  liturgy  drawn  up,  compiled, 
or  arranged  by  St.  Osmond,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (circ.  1078-99),  and  commonly  used 
in  the  dioceses  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
The  other  English  uses  were  those  of  Lincoln, 
Hereford.  York,  and  Bangor. 

sarx,  5.    [Or.]    Flesh,  pulp.    (DunglisonJ) 

sa'-ry,  s.    [Sarek.] 

Sar'-za,  s.    [Sarsaparilla.] 

sash  (1),  *  shash»  s.    [Pers.  shast  =  a  girdle.) 

•  1.  A  roll  ol"  silk,  fiue  linen,  or  gauze,  worn 
about  the  head  ;  a  turban. 

"So  much  for  the  ailk  Ui  Judea,  called  bheah  in 
Hebrevr,  uhbiice  hnply  that  Hue  liueii  or  silk  ia  call^ 
sfiashes,  worn  at  this  ilay  about  the  hcaiia  of  E;utt:ni 
people. '—/'wl/er.-  I'nguh  Hij/M,  bk.  ii,.  cli.  xiv, 

2.  A  band  or  scarf  worn  round  the  waist  or 
over  the  shoulder  for  ornament,  as  by  ladiea 
or  children,  or  as  a  badge  of  distinction  by 
oflSceis,  members  of  a  society  or  order,  &c. 

3.  AT  ii. ;  In  the  English  army  sashes  are  worn 
by  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  infantry  when  in  full  dress  uniform.  For 
the  former,  the  sash  is  of  red  silk  and  worn 
over  left  shoulder,  for  the  latter,  of  red 
worsted  and  worn  over  right  shoulder.  The 
sash  of  a  general  officer  is  red  with  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  gold  lace.  Staft^  officers 
wear  no  sash,  but  a  cross-belt,  with  a  pouch 
for  field-glass. 

"  If  Hector's  spear  was  made  of  aaht 
Or  Agamemuoii  wore  a  tath  f " 

Cawthorn:  2'he  Antiquaritm$, 

S&sh  (2),  s.  [Vt.  chassis  =  0.  sash,  from  Fr. 
ckdsse  =  a  shrine,  from  Lat.  capsa  =  a  box,  a 
case  (q.v.).] 

1.  Carp. :  A  frame  for  holding  the  glass  of  a 
window.  The  side  pieces  are  the  stiles ;  the 
top  and  bottom  pieces,  rails  ;  and  the  interior 
pieces,  which  hold  the  panes,  bars.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  sash  : 

(1)  French  sash  or  French  window  (q.v.). 

(2)  Sliding  sash,  opening  and  shutting 
vertically.  When  suspended  by  weights  and 
cords  passing  over  pulleys,  they  are  said  to  be 
hung. 

*  2.  A  window,  a  casement. 

"  Tbe  southern  tath  admits  too  strong  a  Hebt.* 

t'owpcr  .-  Cottueriaiioii.  SSL 

3.  The  gate  in  which  a  mill-saw  is  stiaiaed 
and  reciprocates. 

Saab-bar,  s. 

Carp. :  The  vertical  and  transverse  pieces 
within  a  window-frame  which  hold  the  panes 
of  glass  in  place.  They  are  rabbeted  or 
grooved  on  one  side  to  receive  the  glass,  and 
are  mitred  to  each  other  and  to  the  fi-ame. 

sasli-chisel,  s. 

Carp. :  A  chisel  having  a  narrow  edge  and  a 
strong  blade,  for  making  the  mortises  in 
blind  aud  sash  stiles. 

sash-door,  s.     A  door  with   panes  of 

glass  to  admit  light. 

sash-fastener, «. , 

Building: 

1.  A  device  at  the  meeting  rails  of  sashes, 
to  prevent  a  sash  from  being  opened.  Usually 
a  sort  of  turn-button  on  one  sash  which  locks 
over  the  top  of  tlie  lower  sash. 

2.  A  device  on  the  edge  of  the  sash,  to 
maintain  it  at  a  given  height. 

sash-flUlster,  s. 

Carp. :  A  plane  for  rabbeting  window-sashes 
to  receive  the  panes  of  glass  and  the  putty 
which  holds  them  in  place. 

sash-ftame,  s. 

1.  The  fjame,  within  the  window-casing,  la 
which  a  sash  slides. 

2.  The  rectangular  frame  in  which  a  mill- 
saw  is  strained. 

sash-gate,  s. 

Hydr  -eng.  :  A  stop-valve  sliding  vertically 
to  and  from  its  seat. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  ignite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «9.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


sash— sateen 
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sash-Une,  s.  The  cnrd  or  ropo  by  which 
ft  sasli  is  suspended  in  its  frame. 

sash-lock,  s.    A  sash- fastener  (q.v.). 

sasb-puXley,  s.  The  sheave  in  the  pulley- 
piece  of  a  sash-trame  over  which  the  weight- 
cord  runs. 

sash-rail,  5.  One  of  the  horizontal  bars 
In  a  window-sash. 

sash- saw,  s. 

1.  A  mill-saw  strained  in  a  g;ite. 

2.  A  particular  size  of  tenon-saw  used  in 
making  window-sashes. 

sash-sluice,  s.  A  sluice  with  vertically 
sliding  valves. 

"S^h,  v.t.  [Sash  (2),  s.]  To  furnish  with 
sashes. 

"Tbe  windows  were  ftU  t(u7ied  with  the  finest 
cbrystalliueglosd."— /.(K^j/  Mountaifue  .■  Leltere,  xlii. 

S&Shed,  a.  [Eng.  sash  (1),  9. ;  -ed.]  Dressed 
in  or  wearing  sashes. 

"So  idshed  and  plumeJ.  that  they  are  grown  in- 
finitely more  Insolent  in  their  fine  clothes,  even  ihuM 
they  were  in  their  rvss."— Burke :  Regicide  Peacn. 

'sS^h'-less.  a.  [Eng.  sash  (2),  s. ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  sasJies. 

"Shop  facea  with  huge  sheets  of  plate-glaas— elmu- 
tatiug  blank  tiuMeu  window-aocketa."— i)i*(7^  TeU'- 
grnph.  Dec.  4,  1883. 

0&sh'-odn,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  from 
sash  (1),  s.]  A  soft  leather  pad  placed  inside 
a  shoe  to  ease  the  pressure  on  a  tender  spot. 

■a'-sxn,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  common  Indian  antelope.  Anii- 
lope  bezoartica  (OT  cervkapra).  Female  destitute 
of  horns,  those  of  the  male  spiral,  wrinkled  at 
the  base,  annulated  in  the  middle  and  smooth 
at  the  tip.  Head  small,  body  light,  legs  long 
and  slender.  Adult  males  dark  above,  white 
beneath,  the  nose,  lips,  and  a  circle  round  each 
eye  white  ;  small  bruslies  of  hair  on  the  knees. 
Females  and  young  males  under  three  years 
old  tawny  above,  white  bent-ath,  with  a  light 
silvery  band  along  the  sides.  Common  in 
India,  where  it  herds  in  groups,  one  male  to 
many  females,  with  vigilant  sentinels.  Their 
flesh  being  lightly  esteemed,  they  are  not 
much  hunted  by  Indian  sportsmen. 

Sa'-sine,  s.     [Fr.  saisine.]    [Seizin.] 

Scots  Law:  A  term  used  to  signify  either 
the  act  of  giving  legal  possession  of  feuded 
property  (in  whieh  case  it  is  synonymous  with 
infeftment),  or  tlie  instrument  by  which  the 
fEict  is  proved. 

*  saslne-ox,  s.  A  perquisite  formerly 
due  to  the  sherllf  when  he  gave  infeftment  to 
an  heir  holding  crown  lan<i3.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  payment  in  money, 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  and  is 
now  done  away  with. 

8&S'-plich-ite,  s.  [After  Saspach,  Kaiser- 
stuld,  Baden,  where  found;  suft.  -i(e  (lUifi.).] 
Min. :  A  zeolitic  mineral,  found  as  tufts  and 
concretions  in  doleiite.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
silica,  51'50;  alumina,  16-51;  lime,  6-20; 
potiish,  6'83 ;  magnesia,  1-93;  water,  17"0  = 
99-96. 

■&S3,  3.  [An  abbreviation  of  sossa^os  (q.v.).] 
[For  def.  see  etym.] 

Sass-tea,  s.    Sassafras-tea  (q.v.).    (Amer.) 

S&S'-sa,  s.    [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 

sassa-guxn,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  gum  obtained  from  an  Abyssinian 
plant,  Iiigasassa.  It  is  like  gum  tragacanth, 
but  has  a  larger  prnpoitinn  of  starch,  swells 
up  in  water,  and  forms  a  thinner  mucilage. 

S&s'-sa^by,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Damalis  lunatus,  the  Bastard  Harte- 
beest  of  the  Cape  colonists.  It  stands  fnur 
feet  and  a  half  in  height,  with  strong  crescentic 
horns,  a  foot  in  length,  points  directed  in- 
wards. Dark  purple-brown  above,  changing 
to  dusky  yellow  beneath  ;  rump  fawn  coloured. 
They  live  in  herds  of  from  six  to  ten  in  flat  or 
wooded  districts,  and  their  flesh  makes  ex- 
cellent venison. 

S&S'-sa-fir4s,  s.    [Fr.  sassafras  ;  Ital.  sassafras, 

»(issti/nisso ;    Port,    sassfifmz ;     Sp.    salsafras, 
all  from  Lat.  saxifraga  (q.v.).] 

1,  Botany  : 

(1)  AgenusofLauraceae.  Dioecious,  perianth 


six-parted,  males  with  nine  fertile  stamens  in 
three  rows,  anthers  four-eelled.  Females 
with  nine  stei-ile  stjimens.  Fruit  fleshy.  Sassa- 
fnis  officiiuile  {lAiurtis  sasstifras)  is  a  large  tree 
witli  yelluwisli  flowers,  growing  in  the  United 
States.  The  dried  leaves  are  very  mucilagin- 
ous and  are  sometimes  used  for  thicken- 
ing soup.  Hassafras  PartheiMxylon,  Oriental 
Sassafras,  growing  in  Sumatra,  has  medicinal 
qualities  like  those  of  S.  ojficinale.     [(2).] 

(2)  The  English  name  of  the  genus  [{!)],  and 
of  various  trees  more  or  less  resembling  it  in 
properties,  spec.  DorypJiora  sassafras,  one  of 
the  Plume  Nutmegs.  The  wood  smells  like 
fennel.  {Australian.)  Brazilian  Sassafras  is 
Nectandra  cymbaram. 

2.  PalcEobot.  :  Sassafras  Cretaceum  is  found 
in  the  Chalk  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Lower  Brown  Coal  (Lower  Oligocene)  of 
Northern  Germany. 

3.  Fharm.  :  The  dried  root  of  Sassafras 
officinale.  [1.]  It  is  sold  in  branches,  in  pieces, 
or  in  chips,  and  is  given  as  a  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic  in  chronic  rheumatism,  skin  dis- 
eases, and  syphilis.  The  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  wood. 

sassafras-oil,  5. 

Chem. :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  root-bark 
of  Laurus  sassafras.  It  has  the  odour  of  fennel, 
a  slight  yellow  colour  and  an  acrid  taste,  sp. 
gr.  =  1-09,  and  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two 
substances,  a  liquid  oil  and  a  solid  camphor 
(CioHioOo).  Fuming  nitric  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acids  violently  attack  the  oil,  sometimes 
setting  it  on  fire.  It  gives  off  vaj'our  at  115°, 
the  boiling  point  finally  becoming  stationary 
at  228°. 

sassaftas-tea,  s. 

Chem. :  An  infusion  of  the  shavings  of 
sassafras  wood,  said  to  bo  sudorific  and 
stimulant. 

S^'-sa-frid,  s.    [Sassafras.  ] 

Chein.  :  A  substance  found  in  the  root-bark 
of  Laurus  sassafras,  and  extracted  by  alcohol, 
from  which  water  separates  the  sassafrid. 
When  purified  it  forms  yellow-brown  crystal- 
line grains,  having  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
Easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  ether. 
Heated  it  gives  ofl"  white  vapours  which  con- 
dense and  form  a  blue-green  prec'.pittte  with 
ferric  salts. 

S^'-sa-frin, s.  [Eng.  sassafr{as);  -in(CTent.).] 

[S.^SSARUBUIN,] 

sas'-san-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr,  sasser  =  to 
silt.] '  [Sarse.]    Stones  left  after  sifting. 

sas-sa-ru'-brin,  s.  [Eng.  sa$sa(fras),  and 
rubrin.] 

Chem.  :  A  resin  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  sassafras  oil.  Tlie  sulphuric 
acid  is  removed  by  treatment  with  ammonia, 
and  after  washing  \vith  water  the  sassarulirjn 
remains  as  a  tasteless  mass  which  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  colours  sulphuric 
acid  red.     Called  also  Sassapin. 

sasse,  s.  [Fr.  SOS,  from  Lat.  saxum  —  a  sCone  ; 
Ital.  sasso.] 

Hydr.-enr^. :  A  weir  with  flood-gates ;  a 
navigable  sluiee. 

"  Making  a  great  tixiie  in  the  king's  lAods  about 
Deptiord. "— /'ep^.i:  Diary,  1.  129. 

s^'-sen,  8.    [Sarsen.] 

SSs'-sen-ach  (eft.  guttural),  a.  &  a.  [Gael. 
snfiun^iach.]  Saxon;  a  general  term  applied  by 
the  Celts  of  the  British  isles  to  those  of  Saxon 
race. 

"  The  term  Sau^nach,  or  Saxon,  la  applied  by  the 
Hlghlandera  to  their  Low-conntry  neighbouTB."— 
ScQtt :  Uleiifirilas.     (Note.) 

S^'-SO-line.  s&s'-sd-llte,  s.  [After  Sasso, 
Tus-any,  where  it  occurs  in  considerable 
quantity ;  I  connect.,  and  suflF.  -iric,  -ite 
{Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
small  scales.  Hardness,  1 ;  sp.  gr.  1'48;  lustre, 
pearly;  colour,  white;  tiste,  slightly  saline, 
acitlulous,  and  bitter.  Compos.  ;  boric  aciii, 
56'4  ;  water,  43'6  =  100.  the  formula  being, 
3HOBO3.  Obtained  in  large  quantities  from 
the  hot  vapours  of  the  Tuscan  lagoons. 

s^'-sorol,  s3«-s6-rol'-la,  s.  [ital.  sasso 
=  a  stone,  a  rock,  from  Lkt.  saxum.]  The 
Rock-pigeon  (q.v.). 


8&S'-S^,  8.    [Sierra  Leone  name.]    (See  etym. 

and  compound.) 

sassy-bark.  s.  The  poisonous  bark  of  Ery- 
thropkUeum  yiUneetise,  a  cwsalpineous  plant, 
sometimes  called  the  Ordcal-tiee  (q.v.).  Tliia, 
wit.li  the  red  juice  obtained  from  incisions 
ill  the  tree,  is  given  by  many  West  Africjin 
tribes  as  an  ordeal.  If  the  suspected  person 
die  on  swallowing  the  bark  or  the  juicti,  he  ia 
assumeil  to  liave  been  guilty  ;  if  he  Burvire, 
he  is  adjudged  to  be  innuccnt. 

sas'-tra,  shas'-tra,  s.    [Shasti:r.] 
sit,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Sit.] 

Sa'-tan,  t  Sit'-an,  "  Silt'-an-fi3,  'S^th'- 
an-as,  s.  [Heb.  yz^  (sutan)  =  an  enemy, 
Satan,  from  ^IDUJ  (satan)  =  to  be  an  enemy. 
New  Test.  Gr.  o-araca?  (satanas),  trarap 
(siitan).]  The  grand  enemy  of  man  ;  the  aixh- 
fiend,  the  devil.     [Devil,  II.  l.J 

"  To  whom  the  urch  enemy. 
Aud  thence  in  heHv'n  cali'd  Satun,  with  bold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  oileuce  thus  begnn," 

Milton:  P.  t...  i.  8Z 

%  In  Heb.  the  word  is  sometimes  a  g'-neric 
one.  meaning  simply  an  adversary,  and  it  is 
used  once  in  the  New  Test,  in  Greek  in  the 
same  sense.  "Get  thee  behind  me  Satin" 
means  simply  "Get  thee  behind  me  my  [tem- 
porary] adversary"  (Matt.  xvi.  2:i).  Appar- 
ently it  occurs  in  a  specific  sense  for  the 
devil  enly  in  the  later  sacred  books,  viz., 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  Job  i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7,  and  Zech. 
iii.  1.  It  wants  the  article  in  the  passage  iQ 
1  Chron.     [Devil,  II.  1.] 

sa-td,n'-io,  •  sa  -  tin' -  ic  -  al,  a.  [ling. 
'SaXan  ;  -ic,  ■i<xd.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  Satan  ; 
having  the  qualities  nf  Satan  ;  resembling  or 
befitting  Satan  ;  devilish,  infernal,  diabolical. 

"  For  tatanicnl  It  Is  [the  InquiBitltin]  by  the  con- 
Junction  of  three  qualities;  indeffttiB»ble  diligence, 
profound  aubtilty,  and  inhuman  cruelty."— Trapp; 
Popery  Stated,  pt  il,,  $  12. 

1[  Southey,  in  the  preface  to  his  Vision  oj 
Judgment  (1822),  called  the  school  of  poetry 
of  which  Byron  was  the  head  the  Satanic 
school. 

sa-tin'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  satanical;  -ly.} 
In  a  Satanic  manner ;  with  tlie  wicked  and 
malicious  spirit  of  Satan  ;  diabolically. 

"  Thia  spiritual  assjissinftcy,  this  deepest  die  of 
blond  belDK  moat  satanirally  designed  on  Boula."— 
Hammond:   Works,  vol.  Iv,,  p.  <T0. 

"  sa-tan'-ic-al-nfiss,  s.  [Eng.  satanxcdt; 
-ness.]    The  q'uality  or  state  of  being  satanicaL 

*  Sa'-tan-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Satan;  -ism.]  The 
wicked  and  malicious  disposition  of  Satan  ;  a 
devilish  or  diabolical  spirit. 

"  So  mlM  waa  doses'  count'nance.  when  he  pray'd 
Fur  them,  whose  sataniem  bis  power  KalnEnya." 

Elegy  on  J)r.  Donne. 

"  sa'-tan-ist,  s.  [Eng.  satan;  -ist.]  A  very 
wicke'd  or  malicious  person  ;  a  devil. 

■'  There  shall  be  fantastical  liabblers.  and  deceitful 
aatanUts,  in  these  Inst  times,  whose  words  and  deeds 
are  all  falsehood  aud  lies."— Granger ;  On  EivL.  p.  3*3. 

sS-t-an-o-per'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  Sarovas  (SataTias) 
=  Satan,  and  Mod.  Lat.  perca  (q.v.).] 

Ichthij. :  A  genus  of  Chroinides,  with  seven 
species,  from  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
and  Guiana. 

*  sa-tan-oph'-an-^,  5.  [Eng.  Satan,  and 
Gr.  (i>'aiv(a  (pliaino)  =  to  appear.]  An  appear- 
ance or  incarnation  of  Satan  ;  the  state  of 
being  possessed  by  a  devil. 

*  sa-tan-d'Pho'-bi-a,  *.  [Eng.  Satan,  and 
Gr.  <f)o^os  (phobos)  =  fear.]     Fear  of  the  devil. 

"  Impregnated  aa  he  was  with  Satanophobia." — 
Reade:  Cioitter  £  Hearth,  ch.  xcvi, 

s&t9h'-el,  *  8&9h'-el,  *  sach-elle,  8.    [O. 

Fr.  siichfl,  from  Lat.  saccclluvi,  accus.  of  »ac- 
cellus,  dimin.  o{  saccus=a  bag,  a  suck.]  A 
little  bag ;  specifically  a  bag  in  which  boys 
carry  their  books,  &c.,  to  and  from  sclmoL 

"  The  whining  scboolbny  with  his  fatcfu-l. 
And  slilnlng  moi^iing  face," 

Shtilcptp. :  At  r<m  Uk€  ft.  U.  7. 

*  S&te  (or  sate),  pret.  of  v.     [Sit.] 

*  sate,  v.t.  [A  shortened  form  o{  satiate  (q.v. y^ 
To  satiate ;  to  satisfy  the  appetite  or  desire 
of  ;  to  surfeit,  to  glut ;  to  feed  beyond  natural 
desire.     (Milton:  Comus,  71-i.) 

8S.-teen',  s.  [Satin.]  A  kind  of  glossy  fabric 
maile  in  imitation  of  satin,  but  having  a 
woollen  or  cotton,  instead  of  a  silken  face. 


bo^  b6^;  poiit,  J6^1;  csat,  9ell,  choma,  9hlB,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expeot,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  & 
-dan,  -tlau  =  sh^n*    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^lon,  -jion  -  zhon.   -ttiooa.  -tlons,  -sloua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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satoless— Satisfactory 


•  sate'-lSss,  o.  [Ew^.sate;  -Um.]  Incapable 
of  being  suLed  or  satislied  ;  iusatible. 

"  His  taCeless  tbint  ut  jAeasute.  gold,  and  faine." 

rouiij  :  Atg/U  TliJHs/lut.  » IL  714. 

8&t'-el-lite,  8.  [Fr.,  froiu  Lat.  satdliWn^ 
aciriis.  of  sattUts  —  &\\  attendant,  a  lilc-jjaaid 
of  a  prince;  Sp.  mtdite ;  Ital.  satellite] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.:  A  subordinate  attendant; 
an  obsequious  or  subscrrient  follower. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  seuontlary  planet  revolving 
arounJ  a  priinnry  cue.  The  moon  is  satellite 
to  the  eaitii.  With  it  there  are  twenty  known 
satellites  in  the  solar  system.  Mars  has  two, 
Jupiter  four,  Saturn  eight,  Uranus  four,  and 
Neptune  one.  (For  details,  see  the  names  of 
the  primary  plnuets.) 

"Moat  satelliCes  move  In  elliptic  orhlts."— A Irjf : 
Fop.  Astron.,  p.  327. 

2.  Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Scopelo- 
$Oina  satfllitia. 

satellite- veins*  s  pi 

Aiuit.  :  Deep-seated  veins  attending  the 
arteries  in  their  course. 

•  Sat-el-U'-tious.  a.    [Etiq.  sa(ellit{e) ;  -io^is.] 

Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  ctiarai:teristic  of 
satellites. 

"  Their  sate'Uiious  attendance,  their  revolotloiis 
about  tlie  Bmi."~C'ha>/na:  PhUoiophicut  Principiet. 

•  saten,  pa.  par.    [Sit.] 

•sa-ti-^-bil'-i-tj?  (tiasshi),  s.  (Eng. 
satiitble;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
satijble. 

•  sa'-ti-a-ble  (ti  as  slit),  a.  [Eng.  sati(afe) ; 
-able.]    Capable  of  beiny  satiated  or  satisUed. 

•  sa -ti-a-ble-ness  (ti  as  shi).  s.  [Eng. 
satiable  ;  -nesi".]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
satiable;  satiability. 

•sa'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi)>  a.  [Lat.  satiatits,  pa. 
par.  o(  satio  =  to  sate,  to  satisfy  ;  cf.  saUir  = 
full ;  sat,  satis  =  sufficient.)  Filled  to  satiety  ; 
satiated,  sated,  satisfied,  glutted. 


sa'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.t.    [Satiate,  a.] 

1.  To  satisfy  tlie  desire  or  appetite  of;  to 
feed  or  nourish  to  the  full ;  to  gratify  to  the 
full  extent  of  desire. 

"  Although  they  ahould  Vie  satiated  with  my  blood." 
•^King  Clfirlet:  Eikon  B'lsUifce. 

2,  To  fill  beyond  natural  desire ;  to  glut,  to 
surfeit. 

*  3.  To  saturate. 

*  sa-ti-a'-tion  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [Satiate.]  The 
state  of  being  satiated  ur  satistied  ;  satiety. 

"  If  safiittion  were  the  usher  of  diseases  and  mor- 
tality."— Whittiker  :  Dl-od  of  the  Orape,  p.  7. 

sa-ti'-e-ty.  *  sa-tl-e-tle,  s.  [Fr.  satuti,  from 
Lat.  satictatem,  accus.  ofsatietas ;  Sp.  sacieilal  ; 
Ital.  sasictd.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
satiated  or  sated ;  fulness  of  gratification  of 
any  sensual  desire  or  of  the  appetite ;  excess 
of  gratification  producing  loathing  or  disgust; 
surfeit,  repletion,  satiation. 

"Thy  words,  with  groce  divine 
Imbned.  bring  to  their  sweetuesB  no  tatifty." 

Stilton  ■  P.  L.,  viii.  211 

sEt'-in.  *  sat-tin,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  satin,  from 
Low  Lat.  satinvs,  se^inus  =  satin,  from  Lat. 
seta  =  a  bristle  :  of.  Low  Lat.  seta  ;  Ital.  seta 
=  silk.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  silken  fabric  with  an  over- 
shot woof  and  a  highly  finished  surface.  The 
woof  is  coarse,  and  hidden  underneath  the 
warp,  which  forms  the  surface.  The  warp  is 
of  organziiie,  the  weft  of  tram.  In  a  full  satin 
twill  there  is  an  interval  of  fifteen  threads. 

"  What  said  Master  Dmnbleton  about  the  satin  tor 
my  short  clo,ikr"— 5ftafte5;i.  .*  Ht-nry  IV..  \.  2. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  resembling,  or 
made  of  satin. 

satin-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ptilonorhyncus  vialaceus.  The  adult 
male  is  conspicuous  ft)r  the  satin  texture  of 
its  glossy  black  plumage.  The  younger  bird 
is  at  first  entirely  of  a  dull  green  colour, 
which  gradually  becomes  mottled  with  black, 
and  eventually  changes  entirely  into  that  hue. 
Long  before  the  construction  of  thoir  nest, 
and  quite  independently  of  it,  they,  with  con- 
summate skill,  weave  an  arbour-like  gallery  of 
uncertain  length,  in  which  they  amuse  them- 
selves with  the  most  active  glee,  the  male  dis- 
playing himself  therein  to  attract  the  hen  bird. 


BOWER   SATIN-BIRD. 


The  architecture  of  the  bower  is  excessively 
tasteful,  and 
scarcely  a  day 
passes  with- 
out some 
fresh  arrange- 
ment of  tiie 
shells,  fea- 
tliers,  bones, 
and  other  de- 
corative ma- 
terials, which 
they  bring 
from  long  dis- 
tmces  in  the 
busli  to  orna- 
m  e  n  t  the 
bower  and 
the  platform 
on  which  it  stands.  Tliey  immediately  appro- 
priate every  fragment  i)laeed  within  their  reach 
when  in  confinement  for  the  same  purjiose. 

satin  bower-bird,  s.    [Satin-bibd.] 

satin-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  (1)  A  British  geometer  moth,  Boar- 
mia  abietaria:  (-2)  A  British  night  moth,  Cy- 
nmtopkora  Jiuctuosa. 

satin-de-laine,  s.  A  black  cassimere 
manufactured  iu  Silesia  from  wooL 

satin-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Lnnaria  biennis, 
satioi-Jean,  s. 

Fabric:  A  twilled  cotton  fabric,  hanng  a 
smooth,  satiny  surface. 

satin-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  moth,  Liparis  salicls. 
%  Tlie  Lessei'  Satin  Moth  is  Cymatophora 
duplnris,  a  British  night  moth. 

satin-paper,  s.  A  fine  kind  of  writing- 
paper,  with  a  satiny  gloss. 

satin-spar,  s. 

Mineralogy : 

L  A  finely  fibrous  variety  of  gypsum  (q.v.) 
with  a  pearly  chatoyance  when  polished. 

2.  A  fibrous  variety  of  aragonite  (Dana  says 
calcite),  giving  a  satin-like  aspect  when  po- 
lished. Distinguislied  from  thegyjiseous  mine- 
ral by  its  greater  hardness  and  its  effervescence 
with  acids. 

satin -stitch,  ji.    A  stitch  in  embroidery. 

satin-stone,  5.     [Satin-spar.] 

satin-tnrk,  s.  A  trade  name  for  a  su* 
perior  quality  of  satinet. 

satin-wave,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 

subsericata. 

satin-wood,  s. 

Bot.  c&  Comvt.  :  An  ornamental  ca>>inet-wood 
from  the  West  and  East  Indies.  The  former 
is  the  better  Irind,  and  is  chieHy  derived  from 
Ferolia  Guianensis.  Tliatfrom  the  East  Indies 
is  less  white,  and  is  produced  by  Chloroxylon 
Swietenia,  which  also  yields  wood-oil. 

S&t-in-ef,  s.  [Fr.  dimin.  from  sa(iu  =  satin 
(q.v.).] 

Fabric:  (1)  A  light  kind  of  satin;  (2)  a 
glossy  cloth  made  of  a  cotton  warp  and 
woollen  filling,  to  imitate  satin. 

*  sat-in'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ra(in;  -ity.]  Smooth- 
ness like  satin. 

"The  smooth  satinilfi  of  hla  style."  —C.  Lamb  :  Let- 
ter to  Oihnaii,  1830. 

Sat'-in-y,  a.  [Eng.  satin;  -y.]  Resembling 
satin  ;  composed  of  satin. 

"Nothing  C.1II  be  mire  elegant  than  the  xitiriy  trans- 
parency of  its  fclus  "—0/abe,  Sept,  2.  lESi. 

sat'-'ire,  •  sat-yr,  *  sat-yre,  s.  [Fr.  satire 
=  satire,  from  Lat.  satira,  satura  =■- satiira 
(lanx)  =  a  full  plate  or  dish  ;  hence,  a  medley 
of  different  ingredients  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  satlra.] 

1.  A  poetical  composition  in  which  wicked- 
ness or  folly  is  censured  and  held  up  to  repro- 
bation ;  a  ridiculing  of  vice  or  folly ;  an  in- 
vective poem.  This  kind  of  conipositiou  was 
first  used  by  ancieiit  Roman  poets. 

"  Amongst  the  RoiiiaOG  it  [the  woitl  jKiffra]  wasnot 
only  useil  for  thuse  discourses  which  deciy'd  vife.  or 

expoa'd  folly,  but  U      "  '         ' 


[loa'd  folly,  but  for  otliers  also,  where  virtue  was  i 
tiiiieuded.     But  in  our  modern  laiiguagi's  we  api, 


was  re- 

„    _  i'i''y 

It  only  to  invective  |>oeiiis,  where  the  vevv  name  of 
latim  is  formidable  to  those  iwrsoiis,  who  would  appear 
to  the  wurtd.  what  they  are  not  in  themselves. "— 
Dryden  :  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 


2.  A  literary  production  in  which  penu-'.a. 
actions,  or  manneis  are  attacked  ordeimuncod 
with  iiuny,  sarcasm,  or  invective  ;  a  bitter  or 
cutting  attaclc  on  men  or  manners  ;  trenchant 
or  cutting  invective ;  keenness  and  severity  of 
remark, 

"  Libel  Hud  latire  are  promiscuously  lolned  tog<»th« 
lu  the  notiima  of  the  vulfiu',  tbuugh  tlie  satiriiit  and 
lilieller  ditl'cr  as  much  a.<t  tlio  hlifller  and  murderer. 
In  thft  cin  lb  I  duration  of  liuin.iu  life,  tljo  oatiiisl  never 
falls  ujjou  i^ei-suus  whu  are  not  glaringly  l.iulty.  aud 
thu  libeller  on  none  but  who  are  culiaiilcuoualy  com- 
meiidnble."— 7'iii:;t'r,  No.  'j-2. 

3.  Seveie  denunciation  ;  abuse. 

sa-tir  -ic,  sa-tir'-ic-al,  *  sa-tur-ic-all, 
•sa-tyr-ic,  a.      [Fi:'  sat inque,  irum  Lat 

sadrlcns.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  satire;  containing  or  of 
the  nature  of  satire. 

"  Sucli  Is  the  force  of  wit !  bat  not  belong 
To  ine  the  arrows  i>f  satiric  song." 

Hi/ran :  English  Bards  &  Sco:  ch  /leirietoert, 

2.  Given  to  tlie  use  of  satire ;  severe  Id 
language, 

"  Sharply  intyrtc  was  he," 

/Jraytau  ■  To  II.  Ileynoldt.  Eig 

Sa-tir'-ic-al-ly,  adv.      [Eng.    satirical;   -ly.} 
in  a  satiiiial  manner;  witli  satire. 

"  Horace  has  written  many  of  them  [the  odes  fmd 
epodeaj  s'ltirically,  against  hla  private  enemies."— 
Drydfn:  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

•  sa-tir'-ic-al-nesa,  *  sa-tyr-ic-al-ness, 

s.    \Kw^.  satirical ;  'Uess.]    The  quiility  or  state 
of  being  satirical. 


♦  sat'-  i  -  rism,  •  sat  -  y  -  risme,  s.     [Eng. 

satir{c) :  -ism.]     Satiie. 

"  Bitter  satyrls>ne."  Dekkvr :  Satiroirutstix. 

sat'-i-rist,  s.  [Eng.  satU\f.);^  -ist.]  One  who 
satirizes  ;  one  who  writes  satire. 

"  I  first  adventure,  follow  nie  who  list. 
And  he  the  Sfcoiid  Euj^liisli  sitiii»  ." 

lip.  UaU :  .Sufireg.  L  L 

sat'-i-rize,  v.t.  [Eng.  satir^e);  -ize.]  To  as- 
sail or  attack  with  satire;  t"  write  satire  on 
or  against ;  to  make  the  object  of  satire. 

"To  satirize  hia  prodl«aUty  and  vol uptuousne3B."— 
Z>^ylie1 .'  Peisiug,  sat.  iv.     (-Arg  ) 

sat-ls-fac'-tion,  *  sat-ls-facH^-onn,  & 

[Fr.  satis/act  ion,  from  Lat.  satts/actionevi, 
accus.  of  sat  is/act  to  ;  Sp.  satiti/accion ;  Ital. 
satis/azione.]    [Satisfy.] 

1.  The  act  of  satisfying;  the  state  of  being 
satisiied  ;  giatiticatioii  of  appetite  or  desire; 
ctiutentment  of  mind  arising  from  tlie  posses- 
sion or  acquisition  of  tliat  which  is  desired  or 
sought. 

"  No  peace,  no  sa'isfaction.  crownes  hia  life." 

Ueuumont :  AUserabli:  H  atv  u/  Man. 

2.  The  settlement  of  a  claim  due,  a  demand, 
a  debt,  &c.  ;  payment.' 

"Since  Pentecost  tlie  sum  is  doe  .  ,  , 
Therefore  make  preiciit  iut.^faUi'.i,." 

Sliakesj:  :  Comedy  of  J^rrors.  Iv.  1. 

3.  Tliat  which  satisfies  or  gratifies  ;  com- 
pensation, atonement,  reparation.  In  law, 
spec,  a  valuable  consideration  given  one  in 
lieu  of  his  right  of  action  in  any  nuitter. 


4.  Release  from  suspense  or  uncertainty; 
full  information  ;  conviction. 

5.  The  opportunity  of  satisfying  one's 
honour  by  tlie  duel;  a  hoslile  meeting  con- 
ceded on  tihe  challenge  of  an  aggrieved  pei-son. 

*  sat-is-fac'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  satis/actus,  pa. 
par.  of  satlsfacio^to  satisfy.]  Giving  satis- 
faction ;  satisfying. 

"By  a  final  aud  satisfiictlve  discernment  of  faith, 
we  lay  the  last  efl'ects  upon  the  lirst  cause  of  nil 
things." — lirownc. 

sat-is-iSiC'-tdr-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  satisfactory; 
-Uj.]  In  a  satisfactory  maiun-r  ;  so  as  to  give 
satisfaction,  contentment,  or  conviction. 

"  Were  yon  able  sa'i^factorUy  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing mieries,  tins  one.  while  it  st.inda  unanswered, 
would  be  enough  forall."— n'iWtiWand.-  Il'or^f,  i.,pt.  11. 

s3.t-is-f3-C'-t6r-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  satisfaa- 
tonj  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
satisfactory;  the  pnwei'  or  quality  of  gi\ing 
satisfaction  or  contentment. 

"The  saf'tfactorinen  of  the  king's  answer  to  th« 
propositions.  —Wood:  Athenee  uxon..  voL  ii. 

s3.t-is-fac'-t6r-y,  a.     [Fr.  satisfactoire.] 

1.  Giving  satisfaction  or  content ;  relieving 
the  mind  from  donbt  or  uncertainty. 

"The  alterc.ition  was  long,  and  was  not  brought  to 
a  conclusion  *(fr(V«cfory  to  eitlier  party." — Macaulay: 
Bill.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 


I 


&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  «e  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


satis  flable—sftturnlan 
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•2.  Atoning;  making  amends  or iitoneTnent. 

"A  imist  wUe  mid  aulfloleut  ui»ius  o(  reilfirivtioii 
aiid  aalviLtlui).  by  the  lati^actDf'l  AiiU  lueritiTiuit't 
de.ttli  niul  olvedience  of  the  iuciruate  Suu  uf  Uutl, 
Jesuti  Cliiiat,"— aandcrw/L 

•  sit'-is-f i-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  sathpj;  -ahh.] 
Capalile  cf  bViiig  satihfied. 

"  We  percelT«  nt  oncea  latiailnble  tendeucy  tomiloD." 
—Pm:  Kurckai  Works,  1804.  il.  161). 

8&f-is-fl-er,  s.      [Eng.    satififij;    -er.]     One 
who  or  tlmt  which  satisfies. 

"  It  was  nt  that  the  tatisficr  should  be  God  and 
tDnu."—:ihcrid<in :  Semiont,  iiL  97. 

8&t'-xs-f^.  *sat-is-fle,  •  sat-ya-iye»  v.t. 

&  i.     (O.  Fr.  satisfier  (Fr.  satis/airf),  from  Lat. 
mtisfacio  =  to  satisfy,  from  satis  =■  enough, 
ami  facio  =  to  make.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  sa,tisfaction  to;  to  gratify  or 
supply  to  the  full  the  desires  or  wauLs  of;  to 
Content,  to  sutTice. 

"  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  he^lled. 
The  siiorta  ol  childreu  SiUiiJ'/  the  cliild." 

aoldsinith:  TraveHcr. 

2,  To  comply  with  the  rightf\il  demands  of; 
to  meet  or  discbarge,  as  a  claim,  debt,  or  the 
like ;  to  pay,  to  liquidate. 


3.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of ;  to  answer. 

"  An  equation  Is  said  to  be  tatitified.  wheu  after  the 
aubstitutioti  ot  any  expressions  for  the  unknown 
QU.-intities  which  enter  it.  the  two  lueml'era  are  equal, 
Tlie  values  found  for  the   unknown   quantities  of  a 

Erol'leiD  are  Mild  to  uttitfy  Xhe  cnuditlousof  the  pro- 
It^ui,  when,  bein^  operated  upon  in  acc«rdauce  with 
tbo^  coiiditiuus,  the  reault  conforms  to  the  enuncia- 
tlou  of  the  problem."— />«ir(ea  *  Peck:  MutK  IHct. 

4.  To  free  from  doulit,  uneeit;nnty,  or  sus- 
pense, so  as  to  give  full  conftdeuce  or  assur- 
ance to ;  to  iuform  fully  ;  to  set  at  rest ;  to 
convince. 

"  Let  me  be  latl'fied,  la  't  good  or  bad  ?** 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  IL  6, 

B.  Tntransifive : 

1.  To  give  satisfaction  or  content;  to  con- 
tent. 

"  He  hath  gWeu  me  wr^/yfn<7  reasons.' 

i^i/iesp. :  OiheUo,  T.  1. 

*  2.  To  make  payment,  satisfaction,  of 
atonement ;  to  atone. 

■&t'-is-fly-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    rSAXiarr.] 

•Bftt'-is-fy-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  satisfying; 
m-ly.]  In  a  eatisfaetory  mannej' ;  eo  aa  to 
satisfy  or  content ;  satisfactoiily. 

"  sa'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  satimcs,  from  eatus,  pa. 
par.  of  sero  =  to  sow.l     Sown,  as  in  a  garden. 

"  Pveferriiig  the  domeatlck  or  latife  for  the  fuller 
growth."— A'pef^n  /  Sj/laa,  U.  2,  |  i. 

•a'-tr^P,  s.    [Fr.  satrape,  from  Lat.  satrapam, 

accus.   of  satrapes ;    Gr.   o-oTpaTnj?   {satrapes), 

from  the  Persian  ;  li&\.  satrapo  ;  Sp.  satTapa.] 

1.  A   governor  of  a    province    nnder   the 

ancient  Persian  monarchy;  a  Persian  viceroy. 

"Admit  their  lord 

With  all  his  iatrapf."  Olover:  Leonidtu,  Iv. 

*  2.  A  prince  or  petty  despot. 

"Obsequious  tribes 
Of  tatrtipa,  pnuces."       Shenslone  :  Ruined  Abbey. 

•  aa'-trap-al,  a.  [Eng.  satrap;  -aZ.]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to  a  satrap  or  batrapy. 

•  sa'-trap-er,  s.  [Eng.  satrap:  ^er.^  A 
satrap.    {AlUt.  Romance  of  AlexaTuIert  l,yi3.) 

•  Ba' -trap-ess,  s.  [Eng.  satrap;  -ess.]  A 
feinal*:  satrap. 

•  sa-trap'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  satrap;  -ical.] 
Satiapal. 

Ba'-trap'-y,  5.  [Fr.  satrapie,  from  Lat.  sa- 
trapia^  satrapea;  Gr.  o-uTpan-eta  (satrapeia).'} 
(Satkap.)  The  go\ernmeut  or  jui'isdictiuu  of 
a  satrap;  a  priiicipality. 

"The  govemutent  also  of  this  country,  which  the 
Peruiiui^  call  a  $atrapir.''—Bt:loe:  Berodotua,  bk.  1., 
cb.  cxcii. 

S&t'-U-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  satur(ate);  ■a})le.] 
Capailp  of  iifing  saturated;  capable  of  or 
adiuitting  saturation. 

"  The  water  would  be  saturnblt  with  the  same 
quantltyof  ftuyfctlt."— Orrtfl;  Cofmo/ojrta  3acTa.  bk.  i., 
en.  11. 

8&t'-u-rant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  eaXuraTis,  pr.  par.  of 
sa^(ro  =  to  saturate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Saturating;  impregnating  to 
tlie  full. 

B.  As  substantii'e: 

Me'l. :  A  substince  which  neutralizes  the 
acid  in  the  8t<>mac)i. 


sat'-n-rato,  v.t.  [Lat.  mturafus,  pa.  par.  of 
sutu'ro  z=lo  fill  fully,  fi'oin  aadfr  =  full ;  cf. 
at((ifl=  eni'ugh.l 

1.  To  imbue  thoroughly ;  to  cause  to  be  com- 
pletely penetrated,  iniinegnated,  or  soaked  ; 
to  lill  fully  ;  to  soak. 

"  A  Boften'd  shade,  and  ifiturated  earth 
Awaits  the  uiurutug  bvini)." 

TUniTUon  :  Spring.  219. 

II  Used  also  in  this  sense  in  Physical 
Science. 

•  2.  To  satisfy,  to  fill. 

"After  a  taturating  meal."— ff.    Brooke:   Foot   iv 
Quality,  i.  i^l. 

*  sat'-u-rate,  a.  [Lat.  satumtus.]  [Sato- 
RATE.'y.J  "Completely  tilled  or  impregnated  ; 

soaked,  saturated, 

"  Dries  hia  feathers  saturate  with  dew," 

Cowper  :  Tatk,  L  494. 

ftat-U-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  saturatlo,  from 
saturatus,  pa.  par.  of  saturo  =  to  saturate 
(q.v.);  Fr.  saturation;  Sp.  saturacion;  Ital. 
saturarione.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  saturating,  pene- 
trating, or  iinpregnatin<5  completely  ;  tlie 
state  of  being  saturated  ;  complete  penetration 
or  iinpiegnatiun. 

2.  Chem. :  That  point  at  which  a  substance 
ceases  to  have  the  i>ower  of  dissolving  or 
combining  with  another. 

Sit'-ur-dajr,  *  S3,t'-er-dla^, «.  [A.S.  sfEter- 
ding,  SaleriL-dceg,  Stxferiies-dieg,  from  Setter 
Scetern  ;  I^at.  5a(urnJts  =  Saturn  (q.v.),  and 
d(Fg—&  day  (q.v.);  Dut.  Zatnrdag.]  The 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  of 
the  Jewish  sabbath. 

Saturday's  stop,  9. 

Law:  The  close-time  for  Salmon,  from  Satur- 
day till  Monday.    [Salmon.] 

Sa-tiir'-e-re,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  satur^eia);  Lat. 
"feni.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  ti  ibe  of  Lamiacese.  Families  : 
Origanidee,  Hyasopidae,  and  Cunilidit. 

Sit-u-re'-i-a,  sXt-u-re -Ja  (j  as  y),  a.  (Lat. 
OTtuVfta  =  savory.] 

Bot. :  Savory  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Satureae 
(q.v.).    [Savory.] 

•  sai-tiir'-i-t^,  *  sa-tur-l-tie,  s.     [Lat. 

saturiU'St  from  satitr  :=■  full  ;  Ital.  saturita.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  saturated  ;  satu- 
ration, repletion. 

"  Seeing  their  sitfuritie." 
Warner :  Albiuiu  England,  bk.  ▼.,  oh.  xxIt. 

Sat'-um,  «.  [Lat.  Satumus  =  the  sower, 
from  scrOf  pa.  par.  satus  =■  to  sow ;  Fr,  iSa- 
turne.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  :  The  youngest  son  of  Cuelus 
(Uranus)  and  Gaia,  the  goddess  of  the  eai  tik 
Being  banislied  by  Jupiter  from  heaven  he 
fled  to  Latium,  and  was  received  by  Janus, 
king  of  Italy,  who  made  him  his  jiaitner  on 
the  throne.  Saturn  occupied  himself  in 
softening  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  peoi)le 
of  Itiily,  and  in  teaching  them  agriculture,  and 
the  useful  and  lil>eral  arts.  His  reign  there 
was  so  mild  and  benefit-ent  that  mankind 
have  called  it  the  Golden  Age,  to  intimate  the 
happiness  and  tvauqniUity  which  the  eaith 
then  enjoyed.  He  is  generally  identilied  witli 
the  Greek  Kronos,  and  the  festival  in  his 
honour,  called  Saturnalia,  corresponded  with 
the  Greek  Kronia.  He  is  generally  rej)re- 
sented  as  an  old  man  bent  tliiough  age  and 
intirmity.  hoMing  a  sc>  the  in  his  right  hand. 
His  temple  was  the  state  treasury. 

2.  A'^tron.  :  The  sixth  of  the  mjijor  planets 
in  distance  from  the  sun.  This  averages 
884,000,000  miles,  andatcertain  times  is  neaily 
1,000,000.000.  It  is  the  second  planet  in  point 
of  magnitude,  having  a  mean  diameter  of 
71.00'J  miles.  To  theeyeit  is  as  laige  asa  tixed 
star  of  the  lirst  magnitude,  and  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  equatorial  diameter  is 
about  74,000  miles,  the  polar  68,000.  The 
large  discrepaniy  indicates  rapid  rotition 
This  is  performed  in  10  hours,  14  minutes,  and 
23-8  seconds.  Saturn's  day  is  consequently 
not  hair  the  length  of  purs.  But  its  year, 
fixed  by  the  time  of  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  is  twenty-nine  and  a  half  earthly  year.s. 
It  moves  through  about  twelve  degi-ees  of  the 
sky  in  a  year,  enough  to  be  noted  by  any 
ordinarily  careful  observer.  The  density  of 
Saturn  is  one  ei;;hth  tliat  of  the  earth.  Were 
water  enough  supplied  for  the  purpose,  Saturn 
would    float  with    one  fifth  of  its   bulk  dry. 


It  is  supposed  thnt  tlie  materiah  of  wJiich  it 
is  composed  are  too  gnatly  heHteil  to  con- 
dense into  11  rompaet  body,  but  its  weight  is 
about  eighty  times  that  of  the  earth.  Prior 
to  1610,  Giilib'o,  with  his  telescope  which 
magnified  thirty  times, discovered  three  bodies 
pnijecting  from  the  planet's  disc,  which  in 
tliat  year  began  to  diminish  in  size.  Huyghens, 
in  1G65,  proved  these  to  be  a  ring.  In  1G75, 
J.  D.  Cassini  showed  that  a  blaekline  divided 
the  ring  into  two  parts.  These  Maraldi,  in 
1715,  and  Sir  Wm.  Ilerschel,  in  ITDO  ("/),  showed 
to  be  all  jirobably  separate  rings.  In  1860, 
Professor  Bond,  of  Canibri<ige,  Massachusetts, 
discovered  a  third  ring,  a  dusky,  semitnuis- 
parent  stuu-tnre,  which  has  been  called  3 
crape  ring.     Sir  \\\n.  Herschel  had  proved  la 
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j789  that  the  rings  rotated  in  10  hours,  82 
minutes,  15  seconds.  Astronomeishavesliown 
that,  were  the  rings  either  solid  or  fluid,  they 
must  undergo  disruption  by  unequal  stress; 
and  Ihat  they  therefore  probably  consist  of 
minute  bodies  like  the  meteorites  suiround- 
iiig  the  sun.  On  March  25, 1G65,  Huyghens  dis- 
covered the  first  satellite  of  Saturn.  Between 
1671  and  lti84  Cassini  found  five  moie.  On 
August  28,  1789,  Sir  Wm.  Her.schel  added  a 
seventh,  and  on  Sept.  19, 1848,  Professor  Bond, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Lassell, 
of  Liverpool,  an  eighth.  The  names  of  the 
eight  are  :  Titan,  Japetus,  Rhea,  Dione,  Tethys, 
Eiiceladus,  Miinas,  and  Hyperion. 

•  3.  Old  Ckein. :  A  name  applied  to  lead. 

4.  Her.  :  The  black  colour  in  blazoning  the 
arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

SQ,t-ur-na'-li-a,  s.  pi.     [Lat,  neut.  pL  of 
Satnrnalis  =  pertaining  to  Saturn  (q.v.). J 

1.  Ro7n.  Atitiq. :  The  feast  in  honour  of 
Saturn,  celebrated  in  December,  and  regarded 
as  a  time  of  unrestrained  license  and  fiierri- 
meiit  for  all  classes,  even  for  the  slaves. 

2.  Any  time  of  noisy  licen.se  and  revelry ; 
unrestrained,  licentious  revelry. 

"  But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crimen 
And  faUii  have  her  Salumaliii  been." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  Iv.  Vt. 

Sat-ur-na'-li-aJl,  a.     [Saturnalia.] 

1.  Of  or  ]ieitaining  to  the  Saturnalia  or 
festival  of  Saturn. 

2.  Loose,  dissipated,  sportive,  licentious. 

"  In  order  to  mnke  this  saturwiUun  amusement 
general  in  the  f.unily.  you  aeut  it  down  ■tuira,"— 
Bwrke :  Regicide  Peace. 

sa-tur'-ni-a,  s.    [Fenu  of  Lat.  Saiurnius:^ 
of  or  belonging  to  Saturn.] 

Eiitom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Satumidse, 
Saturnia  Pavoiiia-miiior  is  the  Emperor  Moth 
(q.v.).  S.  pyri,  found  in  France,  Austria.  &c., 
is  the  largest  European  butterfly,  being  six 
inciies  across  the  wings.  S.  aana,  S.  eirfoiiia, 
S.  grotei,  and  S.  lindin,  natives  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya,  furnish  silk. 

Sa-tur'-ni-an,  a.     [Lat.  sattir7iius.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  god  Saturn,  whose 
age  or  reign  was  known  as  the  Golden  A,i;e; 
hence,  golden,  happy  ;  distinguished  for  purity, 
integrity,  and  simplicity. 
•'  D.iya  came  and  went ;  and  now  returned  agaia 
To  Sicily  tlie  old  Satarniim  reign." 

Loiigfel  ow    SlcUlan'i  Talm. 

»  2.  Leaden,  dull.     [Saturn,  3.J 

"  To  hatch  a  new  stUuniian  age  of  lead." 

Pope:  Ouncltd.  I.  28 

3.  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  tiie  planet 
Saturn. 

"  The  complnxity  of  the  ft-iturninn  system  had  now 
DO  rival  lu  the  heiivena"— Ao^f ,-  Utory  t^  the  HeatenM, 
p.  2a3. 

saturnian-Terse,  s.  An  ancient  metre 
usc'l  by  the  Honiaus,  and  consisting  of  three 
iambics,  and  a  syllalde,  followed  by  three 
trochees.  Macaulay  (l.<i},s  of  Anri  nt  Uouie, 
Introd.)  quotes,  as  a  perfect  example  of  sa- 
tuniiaii  versi',  tlie  nursery  rime  : 

The  queen  I  wis  in  |  thfi  par  ]  lour 
eating  |  bread  And  i  honey. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hiii,  bexiQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ihg* 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -flon,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^l* 
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satumicentric — saul 


Ba-tur-ni-9en'-trio,  a.  (Eng.  Saturn,  and 
ccn/m-.  ]  Ai'i't-ariiig  as  if  seen  from  the  centre 
of  tlie  planet  Saturn. 

sa-tur'-ni-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  I*at.  saturni(a); 
Lat.  fern.  I'l.  adj.  sufT.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  formerly 
mer^e<l  in  B'jnibycidfB(q.v.).  Antennse  itecti- 
nated  ;  wings  broad,  each  with  an  eye-like 
spot.  Larva  with  short  bristles,  cocoon  pear- 
shaped.    Only  one  British  8i>ecies. 

S&t'-ur-nine.  a.  [O.  Fr.  satumin  (Fr.  aa- 
turnien),  from  Satume  =  Satui'U  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  & 
ltA\.  saturnino.] 

*  1.  Supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  planet  Saturn.  An  astroloijical  word 
which  arose  when  men  believed  that  Saturn 
was  a  planet  of  gloomy  au^'ury,  and  that  those 
bi^rn  while  it  was  in  the  ascendant  would  have 
a  taciturn  and  gloomy  temperament. 

2.  Heuce,  morose,  dull,  heavy,  phlegmatic, 
gloomy. 

•'  I  uiay  caat  uiy  reatlers  under  two  divisions,  the 
mercurial  aud  Balurnitu> :  the  Brat  tire  the  gay  i^iart, 
the  others  are  ol  a  more  solemn  and  sober  turn.  '—A  U- 
diton:  Spectator.  No.  179. 

*  3.  In  old  chemistry,  pertaining  to  lead  : 
as,  salurnine  compounds. 

saturnine  -  breath,  5.  Breath  of  a 
peculiar  odour  during  Satmnine  palsy  (q.v,). 

saturnine -palsy,  s. 

Pathol.:  Lead  palsy  (q.v.)  ;  palsy  produced 
by  the  initiation  of  lead  particles. 

•  S&t'-urn-ist*  s.  [Eng.  Saturn;  -ist]  A 
person  of  a  dull,  grave,  gloomy  temperament. 

"  Seating  hlmaelfe  within  a  d^rkesome  cave, 
(Sucti  places  hejivy  saturnists  doe  crave)." 

Browne:  itritanniiis  Pastoralt,  1.  L 

B&t'-urn-ite,  s.  [Eng.  satum;  sutf.  -Ut 
(^/in.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Delametherie  to  the 
brown  variety  of  pyromoiphite  (q-v.). 

sa-tur'^nus,  s.     [Lat.]    Saturn. 

8&.t'-yr,  "  sat-yre,  s.  [Fr.  satyre,  from  Lat. 
satyj^s;  Gr.  adrupos  (suturos)  =  £L  satyr;  Sp. 
&  ital.  satiro ;  Port,  sntyro.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  One  of  a  number  of  rural 
deities  of  Greece,  identical  with  the  Fauni  of 
the  Latins.  They  are  regarded  as  the  attendants 
of  Bacchus,  and  are  represented  as  roamin" 
tlirough  the  woods,  dwelling  in  caves,  and 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  love  of  the  Nymphs. 
Tliey  are  usually  represented  with  the  feet  and 
legs  of  goats,  short  horns  on  the  head,  and  the 
body  covered  with  thick  liair. 

"  And  shut  up  every  latj/r  in  his  den.' 

Cowper :  Conversation,  S3. 

2.  Entom.:  One  of  the  Satyrinae,  (NewinaJi.) 

*  3.  A  cattle-stealer.  (Slang.)  (Smith  :  Lives 
<ff  Hiijhvmymen,  i.  321.) 

satyr-pug,  5. 

Entom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  EupUhe- 
da  satyrata. 

B&t-3^-ri'-a-d3B,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  satyri(ujn) ; 
Lat.  fern.  *pl.  adj.  sutf.  -adm.] 
But. :  A  family  of  Ophres  (q.v.). 

•  Sat-y-li'-a-SiS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  <rarupos  (satu- 
ros)^3.  satyr.]  A  diseased  and  uurestrain- 
able  venereal  appetite  in  men. 

Sa-tyr'-ic,  *  sa-tyr'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  satyri- 
cits,  from  Gr.  auTvpiKos  (saturikos),  from 
ffdrupos  (saturos)  =  a.  satyr.]  Pertuiurng  to 
satyrs.  The  satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks  was 
of  the  nature  of  burlesque,  the  chorus  beiug 
represented  by  satyrs. 

"  The  satyric  drama  of  Qreece  la  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  s.-xtira,  the  satire,  or  satirical  poetry  of  the 
Bomans."— rrencft ;  Emjtish  Past  <t  Pretent.  p.  193. 

Tf  Originally,  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  feature  of  every  drama,  but 
as  taste  improved,  their  antics  were  fL-lt  to 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  di^jnity  of  tragedy, 
and  they  were  relegated  to  a  separate  piece 
acted  after  the  Trilogy  (q.v.),  with  which  in 
some  cases  it  was  connected  in  subject,  the 
whole.  Trilogy  and  Satyric  drama,  being 
called  a  Tetralogy  (q.v.). 

B&t-3^-ri'-nae,  sa-tjhr'-i-di,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
&atyr(us);  fern.  pi.  ad.),  suff.  -inm,  or  niasc. 

1.  Entom.:  Argus  Bntterflies.  (Swainson.) 
A  sub-family  of  Nymphalidae.  Only  four 
legs  adapted  for  walking ;  antennae  abruptly 
knobbed ;     wings    rounded ;     flight    feeble. 


Larva  without  spines,  but  with  minute  warts. 
About  a  thousand  species  are  known.  They 
are  of  soiubrt-  colours,  with  eye-like  spots  on 
the  under,  or  sometimes  also  on  the  upper 
surface  of  tlie  wings.  Nearly  one  tldrd  of  the 
butterflies  of  Europe  are  Satyrinre.  Tlie  genua 
which  is  most  numerous  iu  species  is  Uippar- 
chia  (q.v.). 

2.  Palceont.  :  One  species  has  been  said  to 
exist  in  tlie  Carboniferous,  and  another  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks,  but  both  are  doubtful. 

•  sa-tyr'-i-6n,  s.  [Gr. ,  from  (rarvpo^  (saturos) 
=  a  satyr.]    A  plant  supposed  to  excite  lust. 

sa-t^r'-i-iim,  s.    [Satyrion.I 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Satyriadic  (q.v.). 

S^t'-y-riis,  s.     [Lat.  =a  satyr.] 

Entojn.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Satyrinse 
(q.v.).    Satyrus  setnele  is  the  Grayling  (q.v.). 

Sau-^p'-lte  (au  as  6^),  s.     [After  San-alpe. 
in    Carinthia,    where  first  found  ;    suff.    -ite 
(MiJi.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Zoisite  (q.v.). 

Sau'-ba,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Entom. :  (Ecodonui  cephalotes,  an  ant  with 
a  disproportionately  large  head,  living  in 
Brazil  in  vast  numbers  in  subterranean  abodes. 

[CECODOMA.] 

sau9e,  *  8aW9e,  s.  [Fr.  sauce,  from  Lat. 
salsa  =  a  salted  thing,  fern,  of  salsiis  =  salted, 
pa.  par.  of  salio  =  lo  salt  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Ital. 
salsa.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  mixture  or  composition  to  be  eaten 
with  food  for  tlie  purpose  of  improving  its 
flavour  or  relish,  or  of  whetting  the  appetite, 
or  for  aiding  digestion  ;  a  condiment. 

"  Tunnies'  tails  in  savoury  lauce  are  drown'd." 

Dryden  :  Per$iui,  aat.  V. 

2.  Culinary  vegetibles  and  roots  eaten  with 
fleshmeat.    (Amer.) 

II.  Fig. :  Pertness,  impudence,  insolence ; 
saucy  language.    (Colloq.  or  vulgar.) 

^  (1)  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander :  A  principle  applied  in  one  i^ase  must 
be  so  in  all  similar  cases.  (Used  as  a  retort 
against  one  who  is  rigid  in  laying  down  tlie 
law  for  others  whilst  wholly  exempting  him- 
self from  its  operation.) 

(2)  To  serre  one  with  the  saine  sauce:  To  re- 
taliate one  injury  with  another.    (Colloq.) 

sauce-alone,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium.  (Erysimum)  AUiaria. 

sauce-boat,  s.  A  vessel  or  dish  with  a 
lip  or  spout  for  holding  sauce. 

sauce-box,  *  sawce-box,  s.    A  saucy, 

impudent  fellow. 

"  The  foolish  old  poet  says,  that  the  soula  of  some 
women  ate  uiado  of  sca-water:  this  has  encouraged 
my  sauce-box  to  be  witty." — Addison :  Spectator. 

sauce-tureen,  s.  A  tureen  or  dish  from 
which  sauce  is  served  at  table. 

sauce,  *  sawce,  v.t.    [Saoce,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  add  a  sauce  tc  ;  to  season,  to 
flavour. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  tickle  orgi-atify,  as  the  palat6. 

"  Sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison." 

:ihtikesp. :  Timon  o/  Athena,  Iv.  3. 

*  2.  To  intermix  with  anything  wliich  adds 
piquancy  or  relish  :  hence,  to  make  pungent, 
tart,  or  sharp. 

"Thou  Bayst  bia  meat  was  tauced  with  thy  op- 
braidinKs"     ShaJcesp. .-  Comedy  of  Errori,  v.  i. 

3.  To  address  in  pert,  impudent,  or  insolent 
language  ;  to  be  saui;y  to. 

"  I'll  tauce  her  with  bitter  words." 

Shakesp.  T  As  Fou  Like  It.  IIL  6. 

*  4.  To  make  to  pay  or  suffer ;  to  pay  out. 

"I'll  make  them  pay,  I'll  sauce  them."— Shakesp. : 
Merry  Wives  of  H'indsar.  iv.  3. 

•o.  To  cut  up,  to  carve.  (Specially  ap- 
plied to  a  capon.) 

"  If  a  capon  were  to  be  disposed  of,  the  person  in 
authority  would  pi ve  the  direction,  ' Sauce  that 
capon.'"— fpffjijis  A'dindrtK'-  Sept,  28,  1834 

8aU9e'-pan,  s.     [Eng.  sauce,  and  pan.] 

*  1.  A  pan  or  pot  for  preparing  sauces. 

2.  A  metal  pot  for  boiling  or  stewing 
generally. 

"  Fragments  of  old  kettles  and  saucepans."— Sfa- 
caulay:  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 


8aU9'-er,  •  saus'-er,  s,     [Fr.  saudere,  from 
Low  Lat.  salsarium.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
•  1.  A  small  pan  or  vessel  in  which  sauce 
was  set  on  a  table. 

"  Infuse  a  nuifil  of  new  v)oIet«  aeveu  times,  and  It 
shall  make  the  vinegar  so  fresh  of  tlie  flower,  as.  if 


brought lu 

at  yon."—fiacon. 


'.  you  shall  einuU  it  before  It  come 


2.  A  shallow  piece  of  china  or  other  ware  in 
which  a  tea-cup  or  coffee-cup  is  set, 

"  And  because  none  should  remember  hta  practices, 
nor  suspect  the  rest  to  come,  he  sliaveth  his  crown  aa 
broad  as  a  tawcer." — Strype:  JUtm.  Mary,  toL  i\^ 
ch.  XXXV. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hydr.-eng.  :  A  flat  caisson  or  camel 
which,  being  sunk  and  placed  beneath  a  ves- 
sel, is  then  pumped  out,  so  as  to  raise  the 
vessel. 

2.  Naut. :  An  iron  bed  bolted  to  the  deck 
below  that  on  which  the  capst«i  works,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  securing  the  pivot  of  the 
capstan. 

sauch,  s.    [Sadoh.] 

sau-9i-l3r,  adv.  [Eng.  saucy;  -ly.]  In  a 
saucy  manner ;  impudently,  pertly ;  with 
saucy  language. 

"  This  knave  came  somewhat  saucUy  into  tb« 
world  before  he  was  sent  for." — Shakesp. :  Lear,  L  L 

Sau'-9i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saucy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  saucy ;  impudence, 
impertinent  boldness. 

"  The  throng  of  worda  that  come  with  such  more 
than  impudent  saucinet*  from  you." — ShaAesp. :  i 
Henry  IV..  11,  1. 

s&u-9isse',  sau'-9i8-sdn,  s.    [Fr.  saucisat 
=  a  sausage  (q.v.).] 
Fortification : 

1.  A  powder-hose  for  communicating  fire  to 
a  charge  in  military  raining.  It  consists  of  a 
long  pipe  or  bag  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or 
of  leather,  and  extends  from  the  chamber  of  a 
mine  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  The 
powder  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden  pipe 
to  preserve  it  from  damp. 

2.  A  long,  stout  bundle  of  faggots,  larger 
than  a  fascine.  They  are  commonly  used  to 
cover  men,  to  make  epaulements,  traverses, 
or  breastworks  in  ditches  full  of  water,  to 
render  the  way  firm  for  carriages. 

sau'~cdn-ite,  s.      [After   Saucon,    Pennayl- 
vauia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min, :  The  same  as  Smithsonite  (q.v.). 

sau'-9y  (I),  a.    [Eng.  sauc(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Showing  or  acting  with  sauciness  or  im- 
pertinent boldness ;  pert,  impudent,  rude; 
contemptuous  of  superiors. 

"  They  were  grown  too  saucy  for  himself." 

Beawn.  *  Fict.  :  PhUnster.  ii.  1. 

2.  Cliaracterized  by  or  expressive  of  im- 
pudence; impudent,  insolent;  as,  saucy  lan- 
guage, a  sav£y  look. 

sau'-9y  (2),  a.     [A  corrupt,  of  sassy  (q.v.).] 

saud,  s.    [Saadh.] 

sauer  kraut  (as  soiir  kro^t).  s.  [Ger. 
sauer  =  sour,  aud  kraut  =  herb,  cabbage.]  A 
favourite  German  dish,  consisting  of  cabbage 
cut  fine,  pressed  into  a  cask,  with  alternate 
layers  of  salt,  and  suffered  to  ferment  until  it 
becomes  sour. 

*  sauf,  a.     [Safe.] 

saugh,   sauch  (gh,  ch  guttural),  s.     [Sal- 
low, s.]     A  willow-tree,  spec.  Salix  capr€a, 
"  Did  ye  notice  if  there  wiis  an  auld  saii(fh  tre« 
that's  mabt  blawu  down,"— Sccrft;  GuH  Mannering, 

ch.  xxiL 

saul  (1),  s.     [Soul.] 

saul  (2),  sal.  s.   [Hind,  sal,  sola,  sahoa,  sakhtfr; 
Beng.  shal.] 
Bot. :  TJie  saul  tree  (q.v.). 
saul- dammar,  s. 

Chcm.  :  Dliai-a  Dammar.  The  name  of  a 
resin  collected  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindo- 
Btan  from  the  saul-tree. 

saul-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Shorca  robusta,  a  large  gregarious  tree, 
growing  in  the  moist  tract  alcng  the  base  of 
the  Himalayas,  also  on  the  Pachmari  Hills  In 
Central  India,  &c.  The  heart-wood  is  brown, 
cross-grained,  and  finely  streaked  with  dark 


f&te.  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   g6«  pdt, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiill :  try.  Syrian*    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw. 
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lines.  It  is  difficult  to  season,  but,  once 
geasoneii,  is  unrivalled  in  elasticity,  streiigtli, 
and  durability,  and  is  much  used  in  India  for 
railway  sleepers,  planking,  railings  of  brid-^es, 
&c.  It  furnislies  a  resin.  {Calcutta  Exhib. 
Re%xm.) 


'saule. 


[Soul.] 


saul'-ie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
Scotch  jfau/=souI.]  A  hired  mourner.  {Scvtdi..) 

'■  The  priest .  .  .  sent  two  o'  the  riding  iaulie$  after 
them."— &ro«.-  ^Htiyuafj/.  ch.  xxiiL 

sault»  s.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  saut)y  from  Lat.  saltum, 
aceiis.  of  saUus  =  A  leap;  salio  — to  leap.] 
[Assault.]    A  rapi^  in  some  rivers,    {Amer.) 

sanlf -fat,  s.  (Scotch  sault  =  salt,  and  Jot  — 
vat.]    A  pickling-tub,  a  beef-staml.    (Scotch,) 

aaun'-der^  (1),  5.  [AcorruptionofFr.  cendres.] 
(See  etynu  and  compound.) 

saunders-blae,  s. 

■1.  Ultramarine  (?) 

2.  An  artificial  blue  prepared  from  carbonate 
of  copper.    QVmU.) 

saun'-ders  (2),  s.    [Sanders.] 

saunt,  -':.  &  a.    [Saint.] 

8aun'-ter,  *  san'-ter,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Wedgwood  derives  it  from  Icel.  sZeutr  =  idle, 
lounging,  slen  =  sloth  ;  Dan.  slentre  =  to 
saunter;  Sw.  skntra;  of.  Icel.  seiiif  =  slowly  ; 
Dan.  se^nt ;  Norw.  seint ;  Sw.  sent.] 

1.  To  wander  about  idly  and  leisurely ;  to 
ramble  about  lazily  ;  to  walk  leisurely  along  ; 
to  loiter,  to  linger. 

■■  Saunt«red  on  this  retired  and  difficult  way," 

Wordsworth  :  X<iming  of  Placis,  No,  4. 

*  2.  To  occupy  one's  self  idly  ;  to  loiter,  to 
dilly-dally. 

*'  Thonjjh  pattlDK  the  miud  apoD  an  uuuaual  stress 
that  may  discourage  ought  to  oe  avoided,  yet  this 
inuat  not  ruu  it  into  a  lazy  tauntering  about  ordinary 
things. "—  ioct«. 

*  3.  To  move  or  pass  slowly ;  to  drag  along. 

*'  Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  liours," 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  33. 

S&un'-ter,  s.  [Saunter,  v.]  A  sauntering  or 
rambling  leisurely  about ;  a  place  for  saunter- 
ing. 

"  Loitering  and  leaping 
With  saun/er,  with  bound." 

Afatthew  Arnold :  Bacchamilia,  i. 

■aun'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  saunter;  -er]  One 
who  saunters  about ;  an  idler,  a  lounger. 

■^nn'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Saunter,  v.] 

Saun'-ter-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sauntering ; 
'ly.\     In  a  sauntering  manner  ;  idly,  leisurely. 

*  Baun'-ter-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  saxintering ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saun- 
tering.   {ElU.  Carter:  Letters,  ii.  152.) 

MTir  .  pr^,     [Sauro-.] 

B&nr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Soil,  dirt,  dirty 
water. 

Bau-ran'-o-don,  -«.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr. 
iuo^nvu    (finoiloun);    Anodon.]       [Saurano- 

DONTID.E  ] 

Bau-r^tn-o-don'-ti-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
sauranoiiori,  genit.  sauranoiiont(i3) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pL  adj.  suit".  -UI(e.] 

Pal(Bont. :  A  family  of  Ichthyopterygia,  with 
one  genus,  Sauranodon,  edentulous,  from  the 
Jurassic  formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

S&U-rau'-ja,  s.  [Named  after  Sauraiijo,  a 
Portuguese 'botanist  known  to  Willdenow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dilleneie(/.iHd'ei/),  of  Tern- 
Btrdmiacea;  (Calcutta  Exhib.  Report).  Saurau- 
ja  nepalensis,  from  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Khasia  Hills,  has  pink  flowers  and  a  green, 
Bweet,  edible  fruit,  mealy  inside. 

*  Sau'-ri-a  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  <ravpos 
(sauros)  =  a  lizard  i 

Zoology : 

*  1.  An  order  of  Reptilia,  having  two  auri- 
cles and  four  legs,  and  the  body  covered  with 
scales.     (Brongiiiart.) 

f  2.  In  the  cl a ssiti cation  of  Stannius,  an 
order  of  Amphibia  Mouopnoa,  containing 
thiee  sub  orders  :  Ami'hisltLtiioidea  (Ampbis- 
bjenoids),  Kionncrnnia  (Lizards),  and  Cliamie- 
leonidEE  (ChameleouM). 


sau^ri-an,  a.  &  s.    [Sauria.] 

A.  As  Oilj.  :  Of  or  peitaining  to  the  Sauria. 

B.  As  snf'st.  :  One  of  the  order  Sauria ;  a 
liiuird  or  lizard-like  creature.    (See  extract.) 

■'  Tlie  whole  order  of  the  Ijicertilla  Is  o(t«n  united 
wltli  tiie  next  group  of  the  Cri-uodilia.  uuilpr  the 
namttuf  Sauria.  The  term  &<iHri«H.  Iiuwever.  isitu  ex- 
ceudiugly  convenient  onr  tu  desuju-ilo  all  the  reptiles 
wliich  iippronch  the  tyi.Kftl  Lizards  iu  extiTU.-U  con- 
flgumtiou.  whntevi-r  their  nature  may  be  ;  and  from 
this  point  of  view  it  1ft  viten  very  uselul  as  ai>j)lied  to 
many  fussil  forma,  the  structure  u(  which  is  ouly 
Imperfectly  k nown."— .VicAo^iun  ."  Palaont.,  11.  20l. 

Sau-rich'-nis,  .«.     [Pref.  sawr-,  aud  Gr.  Ixvos 

(ichnos)  =  a  foi'tpriiit.1 
Pahvant. :   The  name  given  to  fossil  foot- 

Srints  occurring  iu  the  Pennian  at  Annan- 
ale,  Scotland. 

tBau-rich-thy'-i-dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 
8aurichthy(s) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  atl,}-  sutl'.    ida:] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Owen's  Lepidoganoidei 
(q.v.),  ranging  from  the  Coal  to  the  Trias. 
[Meoalichthys.] 

Sau-ricli'-tliys,    s.      [Pref.    saur-,  and  Gr. 
ix0v^  (^ichthus)  =  a  lish.] 

Palceont.  :   A  genus  of  Holoptychidffi,  with 
three  species  from  the  Rha-tic  beds. 
San'-ri-dss,  5.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  saurus  (q.v.)  ; 
Xjat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Palaont.:  AfaniHy  of  Lepidosteoldei.  Body 
oblong,  with  ganoid  scales ;  vertebne  not 
completely  ossified';  termination  of  vertebral 
column  homocercal ;  fins  generally  with  fulcra. 
Maxillary  of  a  single  piece,  jaws  with  a  single 
row  of  conical  pointed  teetli.  Genera  nu- 
merous, from  Mesozoic  formations. 

Sau-ril'-lu^  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod.  Lat. 
saunis  =a  lizard.] 

PalcEont.  :  A  genus  of  Lacertilians,  with 
one  species  from  the  freshwater  strata  of  the 
Purbeck  series  (Upper  Oolite). 

Saor'-less.n.  [For  savourless.]  Insipid,  taste- 
less, savourless.     (Scotch.) 

Sau'-ro-,  saor-,  pref.   [Sauria.]  Lizard-like, 
t  sau-ro-b^tra  -chi-a.  s.  pi.   [Pref.  sauro-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  batrachia(<i.v.).'] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Urodela  (q.v.). 

8au-r6-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  smiro-,  and 
Gr.  ice(f»aAi7  (hephale)  =  the  head.] 

Palfsont. :  Agenus  nf  Sphyr?enid<'p(Giinther), 
placed  by  Cope  in  his  Saurodontidae  (q.v.), 
with  two  species  from  the  Chalk. 

8au-rd-9e'-te9,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-^  and  Gr. 
KrjTo^  (ki'tos)  =  a  sea-monster.] 

Pa?(EOft^:  Agenus  of  Zeuglodontidse,  founded 
on  remains  of  Tertiary  age,  found  near  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  teeth  are  dr)uble-fanged,  with 
conoid  crowns,  and  they  indicate  an  animal 
smaller  than  any  species  of  Zenglodon  (q.v.) 

*  sau-ro-champ'-sa,  .--.     [Pref.  sauro-,  and 

Grecized  Ej;>  pt.  xi^'i^at  (champsai)  —  croco- 
diles.]    [MOSASAURUS.] 

8au-ra-dip-ter'-i-ds0,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sauro- ; 
Gr.  SinTfftoq  (dipteros)  =  two-winged,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -via:.] 

Paheont.  :  A  family  of  Polypteroidei  (q.v.). 
Scales  ganoid,  smooth,  like  surface  of  skidl. 
Two  dorsals,  paired  fins  obtusely  lobate  ;  teeth 
conical ;  caudal  heteroceronl.  Three  genera, 
fr-m  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations. 
(Giiniher.) 

sau-ro-dip-ter-i'-m,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  sauro-; 
Gr.  SiTTTcpos  (diptems)  —  two-winged,  and  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ini.] 

Palfpont. :  (1)  A  synonym  of  Saurodipteridse 
(Huxley);  (2)  a  siib-famity  of  Rhombodip- 
teridfe,  co-extensive  with  the  Sanrodipteridae. 

Sau'-ro-ddn,  .«.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  ofiou's 
(odous),  genit.  bo6v70<;  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Pala^ont.  :  A  geiius  of  Sphyrfenidfe,  or  the 
typiail  gt'tius  of  Sauiodontidse,  with  one 
species  from  the  Chalk. 

sail' - ro - dont,  a.  [Saurodon.]  Having  a 
dentition  like  that  of  the  Saurodontida; ; 
armed  with  teeth  implautedindistinct sockets. 

"The  snurmtont  Hfthea  of  the  Cretaceous."— ^icAw(- 
ton:  f'altei^n'.,  ii.  126. 

Sau-ro-donf -i'dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mud.  Lat.  sauro- 
don, genit.  sa\irodont(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
Buff.  -via.] 
Palrvant.  :  A  family  created  by  Cope  for  a 


group  of  predaceous  Ilshea,  often  placed  with 
the  Sphyrnnidic  (q.v.).  Many  of  them  are  of 
large  size,  and  have  most  of  their  teeth  im- 
planted in  distinct  sockets. 

sau'-roid,  a.  &,  s.     [Gr.  o-aOpoc  (sauros)  =  ^ 
lizard,  and  «I5os  (eido.f)  =  form,  appearance.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Resembling  a  lizard;  lizard- 
like. 

"  Faioilics   of  $aurotd   or  r«ptiIo    flihea."— ffuj/A 
3fUler  :  Old  R«d  Sanditone,  ch.  It. 
t  B.  As  substantive: 

Zool.  £  Palasont. :  APiue  sometimes  given 
to  flslies  which  approacn  sauriaus  in  structure 
or  external  ooniorination.  Tlie  members  of 
the  families  Lepidostcidai  and  Sturionidsc  are 
recent,  and  those  of  Suurichthyidaj,  the  Sau- 
rodl^terida,  &c.,  fossil  examples. 

"  In  the  waters  of  the  Truicltlon  period.  th«  .^au- 
Toida  and  Shjirks  constituted  the  clilef  voraciouj 
forms  dcHtined  to  fulfil  the  i»iport;.iit  office  of  check- 
ing excessive  increase  of  the  Inferior  familieB,"— fliwfc 
land:  Qeology  i  Mineral.,  1.  i35. 

satir-oid-ich'-nite,  s.     [Eng.  sauroid,  and 
ichnite.]    The  footprint  of  a  saurian. 

sau-rop'-o-da,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr. 
TTot'S  (poxts),  genit.  Troid?  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Pakeont. :  According  to  Marsh,  an  order  of 
Dinosauria,  which  be  raises  to  a  class.  Fore 
and  hind  limbs  nearly  equal;  feet  plantigrade, 
pentadactyle,  ungulate ;  anterior  vertebra 
opisthocoelian ;  sternal  "bones  paired;  pre- 
maxillaries  with  teeth.  Tliey  were  herbivo- 
rous, and  att'iined  their  greatest  development 
in  the  Jurassic.  Families  :  Atlantosauridse, 
Diptodocidge,  and  Morosauridae. 

sau-rop' -si-da,  s.  pi.    [Sadbopsis.] 

Znol.  :  A  primary  group  or  province  of 
Vei-tebrati,  comprising  Reptiles  and  Birds. 
An  epidermic  skeleton,  in  the  form  of  scales 
or  feathers,  is  almost  always  present.  The 
centra  of  the  vertebras  are  ossified,  but  have 
no  terminal  epiphyses ;  the  skull  has  a  com- 
pletely  ossified  occipit;il  segment.  Mandible 
always  present,  and  each  lainus  consists  of 
an  articular  ossilication,  connected  with  tho 
skull  by  a  quadrate  hone.  Theapparent  ankle- 
joint  is  situated  between  the  proximal  and 
distal  divisions  of  the  tarsus,  not  between  the 
tibia  and  the  astragalus,  as  in  the  Mamuialia. 
The  heart  is  tri-  or  quadri-locular,  and  some 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  are  red,  oval,  and 
nucleated.  Respiration  is  never  efl'ected  by 
means  of  branchiae,  but  after  birth  is  pep- 
formed  by  lungs.  The  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  never  united  by  a  corpiis  coUosum.  The 
reproductive  organs  open  into  the  cloaca  ;  the 
oviduct  is  a  Fallopian  tube,  with  a  uterine 
dilatation  in  the  lower  part.  All  are  ovipar- 
ous or  ovovivi[iarous  ;  there  are  no  mammary 
glands  ;  the  embryo  has  an  amnion  and  a  large 
respiratory  allantois,  and  is  nourished  at  the 
expense  of  the  massive  vitellus.  (Huxley : 
Anat.  Vert.  Anim.,  ch.  iii.) 

satU-rop'-sis,  s.  [Pref.  saur-,  and  Gr.  o^rt 
(opsis)  =■  appearance.  ] 

PaltBont.  :  A  genus  of  Caturidje,  with  one 
species  from  the  Great  Oolite,  and  one  from 
the  Lower  Jurassic. 

t  8au-rop-ter-^ff'-i-a»  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 

from  Gr.  aai'ipo^  (sauros)  =  a  lizard,  aud 
TTTipv^  (i:itenix),  genit.  Trrepiryos  (pterugos)  —  & 
wing.  ] 

Pal(eont.  :  Owen's  name  for  the  Plesio- 
sauria  (q,v.). 

sau-rd-rSjnph'-iis,  s.  [Pref.  sauro-,  and 
Gr.  pa^(f)os  (rhamphos)  ^  a  beak,  a  bill.] 

Palwont. :  A  genus  of  Hoplopleuridte,  having 
the  lower  jaw  produced  beyond  the  upper. 
It  appea.rs  in  the  Chalk,  and  extends  into  the 
Tertiary. 

saur-or'-ni-the^,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  saur-,  and 
Gr.  opvii  (ornis),  genit.  opi'iflos  (omithos)  = 
a  bird.] 

Pala^ont. :  A  sub-class  of  Birds,  with  a 
single  order  Sauruite  (q.v.).  Caudnl  vertebra 
numerous ;  tail  longer  than  the  body,  and 
not  terminated  by  a  plough-share  bone. 

sau-ro-ster'-non,  s.    [Pref.  sauro-,  and  Gr. 

a^epvof  (steriwn)  =  the  breast] 

PalfEont.  :  A  genus  of  Laceitilians,  from 
strata  in  Africa  believed  to  be  of  Triasaic  age. 

*  sau-roth'-er-a,  s.     [Pref.  souro-,  and  Gr. 

Otjpciw  (thrr-Ki)  =  t)  hunt.] 
Omith  :  Ground  Cuckoo,  the  typical  family 


b^.  bo^;  po^t,  j^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  fliin.  benph;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst,    pb  =  L 
-oion.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -41e.  Ac  =  bel,  del* 
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saurotherinee  —savagely 


of  8flurotherlnfe(q.v.).     Saurotkera  vetula  in- 
habits Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  &c. 

*8aii-r6th-e-ri'-ns8» ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sauro- 
theiiii) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -inm.] 

Oriiith.  :  A  sub-family  of  CuculidiR,  allied 
to  Coccyzinse,  but  liaving  bill  longer  and 
straighter,  and  the  upper  mandible  curved 
only  at  the  tip.  Found  in  Tropical  America, 
where  .they  live  principally  on  the  ground 
feeding  on  caterpillars,  lizards,  young  rats, 
small  birds,  &c. 

■Au-ru-ra'-^e-SB.s.p^  [Mod.  L&t.  smtrurius) ; 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acea.] 

7?o(.;Saurur3ds;an  order  of  Hypog>'UOUsEx- 
of^ons,  alliance  Piperales.  Herbaceous  marsh- 
pi  .in  ts  ;  leaves,  alternate,  stipulate;  flowers 
in  spikes,  naked,  seated  upon  a  scale ;  stamens, 
tliree  to  six ;  ovaries,  three  or  four,  more  or 
less  distinct,  each  with  an  ascending  ovule ; 
fruit,  four  fleshy  indehisoent  nuts,  or  a  three- 
or  fiiur-celled  capsule.  Known  genera,  four; 
species,  seven.  Fiom  North  America,  China, 
and  the  north  of  India.    (Lindley.) 

S&U-ru'-rad,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  6aiirur(»3);  Eng. 
suiT.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Saururacese  (q.v.). 

sau-ru'-rse,  $.  pi 
oi/pd  {oura)  =  a  tail.] 


[Pref.    saur-,  and    Gr. 


ARCH^OPTERYX. 
M'  rtstorfd  by  Otcen.l 


Palmont. :  Lizai'd-tailed 
Birds,  made  by  Huxley 
a  sub-class  of  Aves.  The 
metacarpals  are  wt-U-de- 
veloped,  notanchylosed. 
The  caudal  vertebr*  are 
numerous  and  large,  so 
that  the  eaudal 
region  is  longer 
than  the  body, 
whereas  iu 
other  binls  it  is 
shorter.  Fiircu- 
lum  complete 
and  strong; 
foot  extremely 
p;is5erine;  .ikull 
and  sternum  unknown.  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1807, 
p.  41S  )  It  contains  the  single  genus  Archae- 
opteryx  (q.v.). 

B&u-TU'-riis,  s.    [Saurur.c] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Saururaceae  (q.v). 
The  root  of  Sauritrus  cernmis,  made  into  a 
poultice,  is  applied,  in  the  United  States,  in 

Slenrisy.    The  scientific  name  is  iu  allusion 
>  the  form  of  the  flower-spike. 

B^n'-riis,  s.    [Sauria.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scopelidje  (q.v.), 
with  fifteen  species  of  small  size,  from  the 
shores  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions. 
It  includes  a  sub-genus  Saurida. 

2.  Palcpont. :  Hemisaurida,  from  the  Chalk 
of  Comen,  Istria,  is  allied  to  this  genus. 

sau'-ry,  s.    [Saurus.] 

Ichthy.  :  Scombresox  saury,  called  also  the 
Skipper,  not  uncommon  on  the  British  coast. 
It  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
about  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  jaw  has  a 
hinge  movement  as  in  Belone.  The  name  is 
sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  genns 
Sconibresox  (q.v.). 

sau- sage  (age  as  ig),  » sau'- 9idge, 
•  saul-sage,  s.  [Fr.  saucisse  {O.  Fr.  saul- 
Hsse,  from  Low  Lat.  sakUia,  from  Lat.  salsicium 
=  asaus:ige,  fromsn^sits  =  salted.]  (Sauce,  s.] 
An  article  of  food  consisting  of  a  roll  or  ball, 
made  commonly  of  pork  or  veal,  and  some- 
times of  beef,  minced  very  small,  mth  salt 
and  spice.  Generally  it  is  stuffed  into  skins, 
sometimes  only  rolled  in  flour. 

sansage-meat,  s.     The  minced  meat  of 

which  sausages  are  coiniiosed. 

"The  best  saus.'ices  were  obfAiri(>d  from  ehops  the 
propiietors  of  which  did  not  "bject  to  selliii^  to  their 
cnstomera  saiuaffe-meut."—Bl!/th :  Diet,  of  Hyjienf, 
V-  505. 

sausage  -  poison,  s.  The  poisonous 
agent  or  principle  existing  in  sausages  made 
or  kept  under  certain  unknown  conditions. 
It  has  bt'en  regarded  as  an  empyreuniatic  oil, 
as  an  acid  formed  in  consequence  of  a  modi- 
fied process  of  putrefaction,  and  as  the  effect 
of  a  fungus,  Sarcina  botulina. 

"  The  nnture  of  this  tausapf^'oiton  hna  been  a  sob- 
Joct  of  much  di&caB^ion." ^M'oodmcai  A  Tidj/ :  Forensic 
Mexticine.  p.  M2. 


sausage-poisoning,  «.  A  form  of  nar- 
cotii-'o-  iiiitaut  poisuning  wliicli  sometimes 
follows  the  fonsumption  of  sausages.    [Sau- 

8A0E-P0IS0N.] 

"  Four  hundred  cases  of  atiuuage-poltoning  are  stated 
to  have  occurred  Iu  Wurteiulmr^'  aloue  iu  tlie  lost 
fifty  years."— B;i*(A.-  Diet,  vf  Hygiene .  \^.  506. 

sausage-roU,  s.  Meat  prepared  as  for 
s;iii.sa.:.'ri,  enveloped  in  a  roll  of  paste,  and 
cooked. 

"  He  had  nothiug  but  a  sautage-roU  toi  his  dlDoer." 
— E.  J.  Worbaiie  :  ^•itsie.  cb.  xx.. 

t  sausage-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Long,  cylindrical,  hollow,  curved  in- 
wards at  each  end,  as  the  corolla  of  some 
Ericas. 

*  sause-fleme,  s.  [Lat.  salsum  —  salt,  and 
phlegma  =  phlegm.]  An  eruption  of  red  spots 
or  scab  on  the  face. 

*  sanse-flemed.  a.  [Eng.  sause/lem(e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  an  eruption  of  red  spots  or  scabs  on 
the  face. 

Saus'-Stire  (au  as  6),  s.  (Horace  Benedict 
de  Saussure  (1740-17iiy),  physicist  and  Aljiino 
explorer,  who  invented  the  instrument.]  (See 
etyiu.  and  compound. 

Saussure's  hygrometer»  s.  The  Hair 
hygrometer.  , 

saus8-u-re'-a  (au  as  6),  s.  [Named  after 
H.  B.  Saussure  (q.v.),  and  his  father,  who 
wrote  on  agriculture.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Carlinese,  Herbs,  with 
corymbose  purple  or  violet  heads;  bracts  all 
unarmed ;  authere  with  a  long  acute  ai>pendage. 
Kuown  species,  about  forty-five.  Tlie  seedh  of 
S.  candicans  are  collected  in  the  Punjault  for 
medicinal  purposes;  S.  Lappa,  called  also 
Aplotaxis  Lappa  and  Aucklandia  Costiis,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Costus  of  the  ancients 
[CosTUS,  I.  (1)],  and  has  long  been  used  in 
Hindoo  medicine. 

sauss'-U-rite  (au  aa  6),  s.     [After  de  Saus- 
sure, who  first  found  and  described  it;  suff. 
ite  (A/irt.).] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  variety  of  2oisite  (q.v.)  containing 
soda.     Found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Geneva. 

2.  The  compact  to  crypto-crystalline  fels- 
pathic  constituent  of  gabbros,  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  vaiiety  of  Labradorite  by  some 
mineralogists,  and  as  oligoclase  by  others. 
Lately  shown  by  the  microscojie  not  to  be  a 
homogeneous  mineral,  but  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spars. 

saussurite-gabbro,  <. 

Petrol  :  A  gabbrn  (q.v.)  in  which  the  saus- 
suritic  fonn  of  felspar  is  j)i'esent. 

Saut,  a.  &  s.     [Salt,  a.  &  s.].    {Scotch.) 

*  saut,  *  saute,  s.     [Fr.]     An  assault. 

"  Oft-woundliig  at  sauttn." 

Lydgate:  Complaint  of  a  Black  KnigTU. 

sau-tel'-Ius,  s.  [Latinised  from  Fr.  sautelle 
=.  a  vine  shoot,  transplanted  with  its  root ; 
sauter  =  to  leap,  to  spring.] 

Bot. :  A  deciduous  bulb  formed  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  or  around  the  summit  of  a  root. 

*  sau'-ter,  s.    [Psalter.] 

sau'-ter-eUe.  s.    [Fr.] 

Ston^-ivorking :  A  mason's  implement,  used 
in  tracing  and  foi'ming  angles. 

Sau-teme',  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  white  Bor- 
dciiux  wine,  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sauternes,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde. 

saut'-fit,  s.   [Saoltfat.]  Asaltdish.  (^cotck.) 

*  sau-txie»  *  sau-try,  s.    [Psaltery.] 

sau-vig'-e-iid,  s.    [Sauvaoesia.] 

Bot.  (PI) :  The  Sauvagesiacefe  (q.v.).  (Lind- 
ley.) 

sau-va-ge'-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis 
Bossier  de  Sativages,  a  physician  of  Mont- 
pellier,  and  a  friend  of  Linnseus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sauvagesiacece 
(q.v.).  Saiivagesia  erecta,  the  Herb  of  St. 
Martin,  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  has  been 
used  in  nphthaliiii;i.  in  disorders  of  the 
bowels,  and  slight  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 


flau-va-ge-9l-a'-9e-fl9,  s,  pi     [Mod.   Lat 

sauvagesi{a) :  Ijat.  fem.  pi.  ad),  sulf.  -acem.] 

Bot. :  Sauvageads  ;  att  ordi:r  of  Hypogynoue 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  Smooth  shrubg 
or  annual  herbs,  with  simple,  alternate,  nearly 
sessile  leaves,  and  fringed  stipules ;  inflor- 
escence geneially  a  terminal  paircle  or  a 
raceme  ;  sepals  live  ;  jietals  five,  deciduous; 
stamens  definite  or  indehnite,  some  occasion- 
ally bt;,!oming  petaloid  scales;  ovary  free, 
with  three  parietal  placenta  ;  fiiiil  capsular, 
three-valveii,  one- or  three-celled  ;  seeds  sn?all, 
oblong,  pitted.  Known  genera  three,  species 
fifteen,  from  the  warmer  pai-ts  of  America. 

•  sauve-garde, «.    [Safequard,] 

•  sav'-a-ble,  "  save'-a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  save; 
-able.]'  Capable  of  being  saved. 

"  And  a  min  cannot  ordinarily  know  that  he  Is  In  ■ 
tavenble  couilttlon."— /er,  Taylor:  Sermon*,  vol.  UL, 
ser.  L 

•  sav'-a-ble-ness,  *  save'-a-ble-ness, «. 

{Ku^.'savuhle  ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  savable  ;  cap;tbility  of  being  .^ved. 

"  So  much  as  concerns  the  main  questlou.  now  Im 
agitJitiun  about  the  scifablenfus  ct  Protestauta,"— 
Chill ijigworth :  Religion  o/  Protestants.    (Cone.) 

sav'-age  (age  as  ig),  •  sal-vage,  *  sau- 
vage,  n.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  salvage,  savaige  (Fr. 
suuvaye),  fiom  Lat.  silvaticus  =  belonging  to  a 
wood,  vvild  ;  silin  —  a  wood  ;  Sp.  salvage ; 
Ital.  salvaggio,  satvatico.] 
A»  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  forest  or  country ; 
wild,  uncultivated,  desolate. 

"  With  &  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  bill-top* 
Before  us ;  tnvage  reglou  I " 

Wordsworth:  Ezeursion.  bk.  11. 

2.  Wild,  untamed,  tierce,  violent. 

"  In  time  the  savage  hull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Shttkeatf-  ■'  Much  Ado  A  bout  Nothing,  L  L 

3.  Beastly,  brutal. 

"  His  lustful  eye  or  savage  heart." 

:ihakcsp.  :  Richard  J!!.,  lit  B. 

4.  Pertaining  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature; 
wild,  uncivilized,  untangUt,  rude,  barbarous 

"  Like  a  rude  mid  aava/te  man  of  Ind," 

:ihttkv»p.  :  Loses  Labour's  Lost,  v.  8. 

5.  Cruel,  fierce,  ferocious,  jiitiless. 

"  A  savage  and  obdurat«  nattire."— ifocau^ay .'  BUt, 
Eng..  L-h.  xi. 

6.  Enraged  oa  account  of  provocation  re- 
ceived.   {Colloq.) 

B,  As  svbstantii^e : 

1.  A  human  being  in  a  state  of  natural 
rudeness  ;  one  who  is  uncivilized  or  untaught 
in  mind  or  manners. 

"  With  savages  aud  men  of  Ind." 

Sh^ikesp. :  Tempest,  IL  S. 

IF  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  pp.  2S-33)  shows 
that  the  uniformity  of  aj'pearance  and  cha- 
racteristics said  to  exist  among  savages  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  Some  retain  the  pre- 
hensile power  of  the  feet;  their  oj>enair  life 
makes  them  as  a  rule  long-sighted  ;  their 
imitative  powers  are  great,  as  is  their  fond- 
ness for  rough  music,  and  they  pay  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance.  Tlieir  state  of 
morality  is  low.  Continual  wars,  infanticide, 
want  of  food,  and  exposure  to  the  weathei; 
are  powerful  checks  on  their  increase. 

*  2.  A  wild  beast. 

"  The  grim  savaae,  to  his  rifled  den 
Too  lat©  returning,  snufts  tiie  track  of  men." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  iviiL  878. 

3.  A  person  of  extreme  brutality  or  ferocity ; 
a  barbarian.    {Colloq. ) 

^  Puttenham  in  15S0  ranked  this  among 
words  of  quite  recent  introduction  into  the 
language. 

sd.V-age  (age  as  ig),  *  salvage,  v.t.  &.  i. 
[Savage,  a.\ 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  make  wild  or  savage. 

"  Whose  bloodie  breast  so  saung'd  out  of  kind.* 

Jfirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  44S. 

2.  To  bite,  tear,  or  cut :  as,  A  horse  savag€^ 
a  man. 

*  B.  Intran.f. :  To  act  like  a  savage. 

"  Though  the  htindnesaof  some  ferities  have  MPaj?«rf 
on  tlie  Ijodies  of  the  dead."— flT-owne  ;  Vulgar  Srrourt, 
bk.  viL.ch.  xix. 

saV-age-lSr  (age  as  ig),  adv.     [Eng.  savage  ; 

-iy.\ 

1.  In  a  savage  manner;  like  a  savage; 
cruelly,  inhumanly. 

"  Your  castle  Is  siirprls'd,  your  wife  and  h.-ibes 
Savaqely  slaughter'd."    Shakesp. ;  .\facb«th,  Iv.  S, 

2.  With  extreme  passion  ;  fiercely.  {CoUoq.) 


I&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^H,  fh,ther ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt» 
or,  woi  0,  w^u;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  r^le,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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OftV-age-ness  (age  as  ig),  s.  (Eug.  savage ; 
-ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  savage,  wild, 
or  uiu'ivilizod ;  wildness. 

2.  Fierconcbs,  iuliumaiiity,  ferocity,  cruelty. 

"  Tlie  (.avftgeness  ot  liis  own  nature." — Macaultin  : 
Bl$t.  Enj:  cb.  xiF. 

a&V'-ag-er-Sr  (ag  as  ig).  s.  [Eng.  sauoffe; -ry.J 
JU  The  i.tjite  ol  being  savage,  wild,  or  un- 
civilized ;  barbarism. 

"  We  have  uot  come  out  from  tavngery  intociviliza- 
^Our'-Scribners  Mx'jtizine,  Oct..  187B.  p.  835. 

•  2.  Wild  growth. 

"  The  couIUt  rests. 
That  should  deracinato  KuchsjDfl;;(?rv." 

SlMkcsp.:  Itrnry  V.,  V.  2. 

3.  Savage  conduct ;  cruelty,  ferocity,  bar- 
bai'ity,  rowdyism. 

"The  popiiliu-belief  that  ««i'a.7''n/ la  a  venial  offence 
when  political  excit*:iuent  runs  high.'— tf/o6«.  Oct  VZ, 
1685. 

•  sfi-V-ag-ism  (ag  a.s  ig),  s.    [Eng.  savagie); 

•ism.\  The  state  of  men  while  uncivilized; 
the  c<'ndilion  of  human  beings  in  tlieir  natural 
rudeness  and  wildness  ;  barbarism. 

"  To  pa39  from  saragism  to  civilization.'—  IF. 
Taytor :  Survey  of  Ge)inan  Poetry,  IL  2ii5. 

Bft-v^n'-na,  sg.-van'-nah,  s.  [Sp.  sabana 
=  a  slteet'for  a  bed  .  .  .' a  large  plain,  from 
Lat.  saOann.m  =  &  linen  cloth,  a  towel,  from 
Gr.  ad^afov  (sa?>ano»i).]  An  extensive  open 
plain,  cnvered  with  natural  vegetation,  yield- 
mg  pasturage  in  the  wet  season,  and  often 
having  a  gmwth  of  undershrnbs.  Tlie  word 
1b  chielly  used  in  tropical  Amerii-a. 

"  Savannahs  are  clear  pieces  of  laud  without  wooda; 
not  beciuae  luore  barreu  tiiaii  the  wood-lnud.  for  they 
are  friquc-utly  spots  of  aa  cood  laud  as  auy,  aud  often 
are  int'-rmixt  witli  wood-land."— />ampier ;  Voyagia 
|au.  ies3). 

savannah  -  blackbird,   savannah  - 

bird,  s.    [CnoTOPHAGus.] 

savannah-floTver,  5. 

Bo!.  :  Various  species  of  Echitea.  (West 
Imlian.) 

B&V'-ant  (nt  as  n),  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  savoir 
=  to  know.]  A  man  of  learning  or  science  ; 
a  man  eminent  for  his  acquirements. 

S&V-art.  s.  [Named  after  Savart  Felix,  1791- 
1841.]    (See  etym.  and  comi)ound.) 

*  Savart's  toothed-wheel»  s. 

Acoustics:  An  apj'aratus  for  ascertaining 
the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a 
given  note.  It  consists  of  an  oak  frame,  with 
two  wheels  connected  by  a  strap.  One  is 
toothed,  and  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
means  of  a  multiplying  wlieel,  with  tlie  effect 
of  making  a  card  fixed  on  the  frame  to  vibrate 
as  each  tooth  strikes  it.  An  indicator  shows 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
given  time.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the 
syren  (q.v.). 

save,  •  sauve,  v.t.  k  i.     [Fr.  sauver,  from  Lat. 
sal io  =^  to  make  safe;  sa^yiis  =  safe  (q.v.); 
Bp.  Sl  Port,  saivar;  Ital.  salvare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  preserve,  as  from  injury,  destruction, 
or  harm  of  any  kind ;  to  snatch,  keep,  or 
rescue  from  impending  evil  or  danger. 

_"  O  good  old  man  1  even  from  the  grave 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  uiaater  smv." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  8. 

2.  Specif. :  To  deliver  or  redeem  from  final 
and  everlasting  destruction  ;  to  redeem. 


3.  To  deliver,  to  rescue,  to  guard  ;  to  pre- 
serve from  the  power  or  influence  of  a  person 
or  tiling:  as,  Save  me  from  ray  friends. 

4.  To  keep  imdamaged  or  untouched. 

"Cuuld'st  thou  <(ipe  nothing?  didst  thou  give  them 
alL"— .SAaAeip.  .■  Lear,  iii.  4. 

5.  To  hinder  from  being  spent  or  lost ;  to 
secure  from  loss  or  waste. 

"  To  save  the  blood  on  either  Bide." 

Sha/icsp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 

6.  To  reserve  and  lay  by  ;  to  gather  up  ;  to 
hoard. 

"  The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  nnder  your  fither,"* 

Shaketp. :  As  You  Like  It,  il,  3. 

7.  To  Spare ;  to  keep  from  doing  or  suffer- 
ing.    (With  a  double  object.) 

"You  have  saved  me  a  day's  Journey."— ShaJteap. ; 
Coriolanus,  iv.  3. 

8.  To  obviate  or  prevent  the  necessity  or 
nse  of  :  as,  A  stitcli  in  time  saves  nine. 


9.  To  prevent  or  obviate  the  occurrence  of. 

"  Will  you  Dot  epeak  to  suca  a  Indy'a  blu«h  t " 

iiri/ti<n,    iTodU.) 

10.  To  take  or  use  opportunely,  so  as  uot  to 
lose  ;  to  take  advantage  of;  to  catch  ;  not  to 
lose. 

"The  amine  persons,  who  were  ehief  confidants  to 
Cromwell,  lorcsotiiig  a  rest^tration,  Beized  the  caatk-:* 
In  Ire liiiid.  lust  tavirar  the  tide,  and  putting  in  a  stuck 
of  merit  ■uiflcK'Ut."— Sui(/f, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  economical  or  saving. 

H  (1)  God  save  the  viark,     [Mark,  s.  U  (1).] 

(•J)  I'o  save  appearances :  To  preserve  a  good 

extrniid    appe.uaiice  ;    to    do    something    to 

obviate  or  prevent  exposure  or  embarrassment. 

save,  prep.  &,  conj.    (Save,  v.] 

A.  As  prep. :  (From  the  Fr.  savf,  in  such 
phrases  as  salt/  mon  droit  =  my  right  being 
reserved).  Except,  saving;  leaving  out;  not 
including. 

"  For  hrotbertesa  she  was,  sitvc  in  the  nnnie 
Htr  infant  f rieudstiip  had  bestow'rj  on  him." 
Byron:  The  Ureum,  2. 

B,  As  C071J. :  Except,  unless. 

*  save-reverence,  exclam.  A  kind  of 
apologctiial  ajiostrophe  when  anything  might 
be  thought  filthy  ur  indecent.  (Ofteji  corrupted 
into  Hir-revereiive.)    [Reverence,  s.\ 

*  save,  s.     [Lat.  salvia,]    The  herb  sage. 

SaVG'-all,  5.     [Eng.  save,  and  all.] 
L  Ordiuai^y  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  saves  or  prevents 
things  from  being  lost  or  wasted. 

"These  joultry  as  they  are  fed  with  what  would 
otherwise  he  lost,  are  a  mere saveaU.'—Smilfi :  Weailh 
of  Sutions,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Specif. :  A  contrivance  to  hold  a  candle- 
end  in  a  candlestick  while  burning.  It  may 
consist  of  a  little  tube  and  flaiing  collar,  or  a 
circular  piece  of  porcelain  with  a  spike  on 
which  the  candle-end  is  fixed. 

"  A  caniileBtick.  flnuff-di>h.  aud  savealt. 
And  thuB  hia  household  goods  you  have  all.' 

Swift:  True  &  FaiViful  Inventory. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.  :  A  strip  of  canvas  which  may  be 
laced  to  a  sail  to  fill  the  roach  or  upward 
curve  of  the  foot  of  tlie  sail. 

2.  Paper:  A  trough  in  a  paper -making 
machine  which  collects  any  pulp  that  may 
have  slopped  over  tlie  edge  of  the  wire  cloth 
in  the  Fourdrinier  maciiine. 

sav'-e-l^,  •  cer-ve-las,  *  cer-^ve-lat,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  cervelel  (Fr.  cervelas),  from  Ital.  cervel- 
latta,  cervelata  =  a  short  thick  sausage,  so 
called  from  originally  containing  brains,  from 
Ital.  cervello ;  Lat.  cerebellum  ^  brain.]  A 
highly  seasoned  dried  sausage,  made  of  salted 
pork. 

sav'-er,  s.    [Eng.  save,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  saves  or  rescues  from  danger  or 
destruction  ;  a  saviour. 

*2.  One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without 
gain. 

"  He  puts  the  gain  of  Britain  in  a  scale. 
Which  weit^hing  with  the  loss  of  Emmellne, 
He  thinks  he's  scarce  a  saver." 

Dryden :  King  Arthur,  IL 

3.  One  who  saves  money ;  one  who  is 
economical  ;  one  who  lays  up  or  hoards  ;  an 
econonitzer. 

"By  niitiire  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  sav<:r." —  Wottoiu 

*  save-te,  s.     [Safety.] 

sav'-i-eu,  sav'-a-cii,  sab'-i-cii,  5.    [From 

Cuban  name  sahiiu.]  The  wood  of  Lysiloma 
Sahicu,  formerly  Acacia  proxima  Mordi. 

saV-in,  sav'-ine,  t  sab'-me,  •  sav-eine, 

s.  [vV.S.  sajinm,  from  Lat.  sahinus,  sabina  = 
the  savin.] 

1,  Bot. :  Juniperus  Sabinxi,  a  bush  or  low 
tree,  with  small,  scale-like  leaves,  and  light, 
bluish  -  green  fruit.  A  native  of  Central 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia ;  cultivated  in 
Britain,  where  the  tops  are  collected  in  spring. 

2.  Pharm. :  Savin  is  an  irritaiit  externally 
and  internally,  and  an  enmienagogue.  There 
is  an  Englisli  oil  of  savin,  a  tincture  of  savin, 
and  an  ointment  of  savin. 

savin-oil,  s. 

Vlieni.  :  A  viilatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
tlie  berries  of  the  savin,  Juniperus  Sabina^ 
with  water.  It  is  mobile,  almost  colourless, 
becomes  resinous,  yellow,  and  viscid  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  hai  a  sharp  aromatic  taste 


«ml  punii^nt  udoiir.  AbBOlnto  alcohol  dis- 
sulveit  It  in  all  propui'tious,  and  forms  a  clear 
sulution  with  twu  parts  i-ectilied  spirit.  8p. 
gr.  =0'91  to  0-y4.  It  isregiiided  as  poiymenc 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  CioUiq.  The  firesb 
beriiea  yield  10  per*  cent,  of  oil. 

savln-tree.  s. 

Bvt.  :    (1)    Ciesalpinia  hijuga ;    (2)  Fagara 

lent  isci folia. 

sav-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.,  &  prep.     [Save,  tr.) 

A.  As  j>r.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjcative : 

1.  Preserving  from  danger,  evil,  or  destruc- 
tion ;  redemi>tory. 

2.  Economical,  economizing,  frugal ;  uot 
lavish  or  wasteful. 

"  She  loved  money ;  for  she  was  sitnm,  and  applied 
her  foi'tuiio  to  pay  John's  clamorous  deul£."~^routA. 
not:  Hist,  of  John  iiall. 

*  3.  Bringing  back  in  returns  the  amount  or 
Bi'm  employed  or  expended  ;  incurring  no 
luss,  though  not  producing  any  gain, 

".Silvio,  flndiug  bis  application  unsuccessful,  waa 
resolved  to  niiike  a  *'ii»in</ hjirgain;  and  smce  Im  could 
not  k'ut  the  widow's  t'atate,  to  recover  what  he  bad 
laid  out  of  ilia  owu/'—Addisoti. 

4.  Resfri-ving,  as  some  right,  title,  or  claim: 
as,  a  saving  clause. 

C*  As  substantive : 

1.  Something  kept  from  being  spent,  ex- 
pended, or  lost ;  that  which  is  saved.  (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural.) 

•2.  An  exception,  a  reservation. 

"  There  may  he  room  for  a  saving  in  equltyfrom  the 
severity  of  the  common  law  of  Paru:tseu3,  as  well  as  ol 
the  Kiug's  Q^uch."— Lansdovne  :  British  £7iehanCer$ 
(Pref.). 

D,  As  preposition : 

1.  Save,  except ;  with  the  exception  of; 
excepting. 

2.  With  all  due  respect  to;  without  dis- 
respect to. 

"Saving  your  reverence,  abnshand," 

Shafcetp.  :  Aluch  Ado,  ill.  4. 

sav'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  saving  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  saving  manner;  with  frugality  or 
economy. 

*  2.  So  as  to  be  finally  saved  from  everlast- 
ing deatli. 

"They  are  capable  of  being •aWn^^y  bom  of  watci 
and  the  spirit."—  tt'at^rland ;  Works,  vL  857. 

sav'-ing-ness.  s.    [Eng.  saving;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saving; 

economy,  thrift,  frugality. 
*2.  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation ; 

salvation, 

"The  safety  and  siviwjness  which  it  promlaeth."— 
BrevinC:  Sauli Jiamucl  (Pruf.,  p.  v.J. 

sav'-ing;^,  s.pl    [Saving,  C,  1.] 

savings-bank,  s.  A  bank  the  primary 
object  of  wliicli  is  to  encourage  thrift  and 
saving  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  first 
BUggH^tidU  of  savings-banks  was  made  by  Uefoe 
in  1697,  and  the  fiiat  to  bee^tablished  was  that 
of  Bruniath  in  France  in  17ti6.  In  Germany 
the  first  savings-bank  was  founded  at  Hamburg 
in  177S.  Others  were  soon  after  founded;  at 
Berne  in  Switzeiland  in  1787,  at  Kiel  in  Den- 
mark in  17iJG,  and  in  other  cities  ot  Europe. 
The  fir^itstep  towanls  a  savings-bank  in  Eng- 
land was  made  in  17'J9,  by  Rev.  Jusei)h  Smith, 
of  Wendover,  who  offered  to  receive  tsnuill 
sums  from  his  parislioners  to  be  returned  at 
Gliristmas  with  interest.  Others  followed  with 
bimilur  pliilanlhropic  efTorts,  but  the  fti-st  one 
organized  on  thorough  business  principles  was 
the  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society,  established 
by  the  Kev.  Henry  Duncan,  at  Ruthwell  in 
Dumfriesshire  in  1810.  He  published  an 
accuunt  of  this  institution,  and  the  idea  was 
quickly  taken  up  in  other  localities,  bo  that  by 
1817  Beventy  savings-banks  liad  been  establishd 
in  England.  The  first  to  be  founded  in  the 
United  States  wiis  in  1810  when  the  Philadel- 
phia Savings  Fund  Socitty.  suggested  by  Condy 
Riignet,  was  established  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  same  year  the  Boston  Saviugs-Bank  was 
started,  and  in  1819  one  was  OBtablished  in 
New  York.  The  system  has  since  tiien  been 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
excei>t  in  Germany  (where  institntione  of  a 
different  character  rephice  it),  the  banks  being 
numerous  and  the  aggregate  sum  of  savings 
very  great.  In  18:i5  there  were  15  savings-banks 
in  the  United  States,  with  16,931  depositors 
and  $2,537,082  deposits.  In  1890  there  were 
about  SSO  hanks,  with  4,258,623  depositors  and 


b6U,  boy ;  po^t,  j<$^l ;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expccv,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
Hdan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =■  shun ;  -(ion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^ 
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saviour— saw 


$1,524,844,606  lieposita.  Po§t  Office  savinps- 
baiikis  were  established  in  1861  in  Britain,  and 
have  been  continued  to  the  present  day,  «iib 
much  Bucees^.  This  Bystem  has  not  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  There  \h  also  in 
Britain  a  Governnieiit  Annuity  and  Insurance 
system  which  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  saviu^-banks,  and  which  haa  proved  of 
great  benefit. 

■av'-ioor  (I  as  y),  '  saveoure,  s.     [O.  Pr. 

sai'eor,  siilreor  (Pr.  snuveur),  from  Lat.  scUva^ 
torem ;  accua.  of  sa/i-afor  =  one  who  saves, 
from  salvo  =  to  save  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
$alvculor ,  Ital.  *a^t'a/or«,] 

1.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues  from 
danger,  evil,  or  destruction  ;  a  preserver. 

2.  Specif.  •'  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind. 

*  ■aV-iour-ess  (1  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  saviour; 
•tss.]    A  female  saviour. 

"Oue  a-xys  to  the  blessed  Virgiu.  0  Saviourette,  liTe 
me !  "—Dithop  Hall :  So  Peace  with  Home. 

Sa'-vite,  s.  [After  M.  Sav(i)  ;  suff.  He  (ifin.)*] 
Min..  :  A  variety  of  Natrolite  (q.v.)  supposed 
to  contaiTi  a  considerable  proportion  of  mag- 
nesia, but  Sella  has  shown  tliat  the  crystals 
are  those  of  normal  natrolite.  and  that  the 
magnesia  is  prol>ably  derived  from  the  ser- 
pentine with  which  it  is  associated  at  Capar- 
ciano,  Italy. 

sa-VO-dinsk'-ite,  5.     [After  the  Savodinski 
mine,  Altai,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Hessite  (q.v.). 

B&V-dn-ette',  s.  [Ft.  savonnette,  dimin.  from 
aaroR  — soap.]  A  wash-ball  for  use  at  the 
toilet,  composed  of  soap  of  fine  quality,  vari- 
ously perfumed,  and  generally  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  powdered  starch  or  farina,  and 
sometimes  sand. 

savonette-tree,  s. 

Boi. :  Pithecolobium  microdenium. 

sa' TOr*  sa'-TOUr»  ».  [O.  Fr.  savour,  saveuT 
(Tr.  aaveur);  from  Lat.  saporem,  accus.  of 
gapoT  =  taste,  from  sapio  =  to  taste  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  sabor ;  Ital.  sapore.] 

•  L  Smell,   odor,  scent. 

"  I  smell  sweet  iawoun." 
Shaketp. :  Taming^ the SA'-0W (Indnet,  ILt, 

2.  Flavor,  taste,  relish ;  power  or  quality  of 
affecting  the  palate. 

"  If  ihe  salt  bath  lost  its  aavOT,  wherewllh  shall  It 
be  salted?  " — Matthew  v.  13. 

3.  Characteristic  property ;  distinguishing 
property,  flavor,  or  quality. 

"Itastfl 
The  tavoar  of  de&Mi  from  all  thln^" 

MUton  :  P.  L..  x.,  Mt. 

•4,  Character,  reputation. 

"Te  hnve  mad*  oar  savor  to  b«  abhorred  In  tbe 
•yea  of  i'harakjh."— £xo<iu«  v.  SL 

*  5.  Sense  of  smell ;  power  to  scent  or  smell. 
•6.  Pleasure,  delight. 

sa'-vor,  Ba'-Tour,     ".sa-vere*  v.i.  &  t. 
[Fr.   savoxLTtr  i    Sp.  &  Port,  saborear;    Ital. 
$aporare.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  a  particular  smell,  tast«,  or 
flavor. 

"  The  very  doors  and  windows  aavour  vilely." 

Shakeip. :  Pcriclet.  iv.  6. 

•2.  To  stink. 

"  Lazaroa  that  lay  four  days  benao  to  savour." — 
C.  Sutton  :  Learn  to  Die  (1600),  p.  '220. 

3.  To  be  of  a  particular  nature ;  to  partake 
of  the  nature,  quality,  or  api  >earance  of  some- 
thing else  ;  to  smack.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Of  goodness  savouring  and  a  tender  nilnd." 

Thornton ;  Cattle  of  Indolence,  II.  L 
•B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  like,  to  relish,  to  taste  or  smell  with 
pleasure. 

"  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  rile  seem  vile: 
Filths  tawour  but  themselves  " 

iS/totwp. :  Cear,  iv.  1 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  taste  or  smell ;  hence, 
to  perceive  iutellectually,  to  discern,  to  note. 

3.  To  indicate  the  presence  of;  to  have  the 
flavor  or  quality  of. 

"Thou  aavorest  Dot  the  ItuDgs  that  be  of  God."— 
Matthew  \\i.  23. 

•sft'-VOred,  sa'-VOUred,  a.    [Eng.  savor; 
-ed.]     Uaviug  a  savor  or  flavor;  flavored. 
"Swt'Ct  and  well  savored." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  11.  ^■li.  51. 


sa -VOr-er,  ».     [Eng.  sapor;  -er.]     One  im- 
bued with  or  redolent  of  something. 

"A  great  aavourer  and  favourer  of  Wlckllffo  hia 
opiaions.'— /V«er:  Church  Hist.,  IV.  11.  61. 

Sa'-VOr-i-ly,  adf.     [Eng.  savory  ;  -ly.] 

fl.  In  a  savory  manner;  with  a  pleasing 
relish. 

"  Theo  when  he  bath  done  his  best  toward  the  dls- 
patch  of  his  work,  his  food  doth  tasto  savourU]/." — 
Barrow:    Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  xlx. 
*2.  With  gusto  or  appetite. 
"The  collation  he  full  to  very  aavourUy," — L'Es- 
traiiffe:  FabUa. 

sa'-vdr  i-ness,  *  sa'~vonr~i-itesse,  0. 

[Eng.  sut'uvif ;  -iifss.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  savury  ;  savory  taste  or  smell;  Bavor. 
"  If  the  salte  have  lust  his  propre  etreugth  aud  sa- 
vourttiesse." — Jewell:  Defence  of  the  Apology,  p.6M. 

sa'-vor-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Savoe,  v.] 
A.*  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb). 
*B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  puwer  of  tasting; 
taste. 

■'  Sight,  herlng,  smeWing,  savouring ,  and  touching." 
— Chaucer:  Personea  Tale. 

8ft'-v6r-less,  a.  [Eng.  eavor;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  savor;  having  no  savor  or  flavor; 
insipid,  tasteless. 

"The  unlearned  [thiuk  thenj]  savourlesa,"-~Bishop 
Hall:  Satires.     (PoaiscriptJ. 

* sa'-v6r-ly,  a.   &   adv.     [Eng.    savor;    -ly.] 
A.,    As    adj. :     Of    good    savor    or    flavor ; 
bavory. 

B*  As  adv.:  M'ith  good  savor  or  flavor; 
savorily  ;  with  good  relisli. 

*  sa'-vbr-ous,  *  sa'-ver-ous,   a.     [Eng. 

savor;  -ous  ;  Yr.  savonreux.]     Savury,  pleasaul. 
"  The  lime  ia  then  so  aavourous." 

Bomaunt  of  the  Roae. 

Sa'-vor-^,  «.  [[Fr.  savorie ;  Ital.  savorregia, 
santorejia,  satureja,  from  Lat.  saturda  (q.v).] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Satureia  (q.v.).  Dyer's 
Savory  is  Serratula  tincioria.  Garden  or 
Summer  Savory  is  Satureia  hortensis.  Moun- 
tain or  Winter  Savory  is  S.  vwntana.  The 
last  two  are  carminative  and  antispasmodic. 
Summer  Savory  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
kitchen  gardens  for  flavoring  dishes.  It  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic  smell  and  a  pungent 
aromatic  taste.  Winter  Savory  resembles  it  in 
character  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

sa'-vor-j^,     *  sa'-ver-y,   *  sa-vor-le,  a. 

[Eng.  savour;  -y.]  Having  a  pleasant  sav')ur 
or  smell ;  pleasing  to  the  organs  of  taste  and 
smell ;  palatable.  Hence,  flguratively,  accep- 
table and  pleaaing  in  every  sense. 

"  Hia  letters  and  speeches  ar*.  to  tise  his  own  phi». 

■eologr,  exceeding  tavou7y."—ilaeatUay :  BitL  £ng., 

ch.  ziil. 

sa-v6^,  5.     [See  def.  1.] 

1.  A  palace  in  tiie  Strand  granted  by  Henry 
III.  to  Peter  of  Savoy  (from  whom  it  took  its 
name). 

2.  A  variety  of  the  common  cabbage  (Bras- 
sica  oleracea  bullata  major),  so  called  from 
having  been  first  brought  over  from  Savoy. 
It  is  rough-leaved  and  hardy,  and  is  much 
grown  for  winter  use. 

3.  A  portion  of  continental  Sardinia  trans- 
ferred to  France  in  IS60. 

Savoy  Conference,  s. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  the  meet- 
ings of  tlie  Commissioners  for  the  Revision  of 
the  Liturgy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Twelve 
bishops  took  part  in  tlie  proceeding's  on  behalf 
of  the  Estiiblishiiient,  while  the  Nonconform- 
ists were  represented  by  Baxter,  Calamy, 
Reynolds,  and  others  of  their  leaders.  Tlie 
first  meeting  took  place  on  April  15, 1661,  and 
the  Commission  sat  for  four  months. 

"  The  meeting  is  known  to  history  aa  the  Supoy  fnn- 
ferenci;  and  its  results  were  to  confirm  the  High 
Church  party  in  the  Cathi'lic  or  sac  ram  en  til  view  L.f 
the  Prayer  Book  (which  was  enforced  by  the  Act  ^^t 
tJuifoririityf.  and  to  disiillow  the  Presbyteriau 
scruples."— £■   Walford  :  Old  4  A'ew  London,  iii.  97. 

savoy-medlar,  s. 

Bot. :  Amelanchier  vulgai-is. 

savoy-spiderwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Hemerocallis  LiUastnim. 

Sa-vo^-ard,  s.  [See  def,]  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Savoy. 

saw,  pret.  of  v.     [See,  v.] 


saw  (1),  sawe  (l),  s.  [A.S.  saga;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zaag  ;  leel.  sog  ;  Dan.  sav  ;  Sw.  »lp  ;  Ger. 
sage.   From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  a«o  =  to  cui-j 

1.  Anthrop. :  The  Greeks  claim  the  inventioE 
of  the  saw,  but  it  occurs  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  Saws  of  the  bronze  age  have 
been  fnund  in  Germany  and  Denmark  ;  and 
in  the  stone  age  rude  saws  of  flint  were  allixed 
to  wooden  handles  by  bitumen.  The  Caribf 
formerly  employed  saws  of  notched  shells, 
and  the  Tahitians  of  sharks'  teeth. 

2.  Carp. :  An  instrutprut  with  a  serrated  or 
dentated  blade,  the  te?lh  of  which  rasp  or  cut 
away  wood  or  otlier  material,  making  a  groove 
known  as  a  kerf.  The  best  saws  are  of 
tempered  steel,  ground  bright  and  smooth  : 
those  of  iron  are  hammer-liardened ;  hence 
the  first,  besides  being  stitter,  are  likewise 
found  smoother  than  the  last.  The  edge  in 
wliicli  are  the  teeth  is  usually  thinner  than  the 
back,  because  the  back  is  to  follow  the  edge. 
The  teeth  are  cut  and  sharpened  with  a  tri- 
angular file,  the  blade  of  the  saw  being  first 
fixed  in  a  whetting-block.  Sawsaie  used  to 
cut  wood,  stone,  ivory,  and  other  materials, 
and  are  either  reciprocating  or  circular,  and 
of  various  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  each  is  intended.  They 
may  be  divided  into  hand-saws  and  machine- 
saws,  of  which  the  first  are  the  more  numerous. 
Of  hand-saws  the  most  comnionly  useil  are  the 
baud-saw,  the  cmss-cut  saw,  the  frame-saw, 
the  hand-saw,  the  jianel-saw,  the  key-Kole 
saw,  the  bow-saw,  the  ripping-saw,  the  sash- 
saw,  the  tenon-saw,  &c.,  which  will  be  found 
described  in  this  work  under  their  several 
heads.  Machine-saws  are  divided  into  circu- 
lar, reciprocating,  and  band-saws.  The  circu- 
lar-saw is  a  disc  of  steel  with  teeth  on  ita 
periphery ;  it  is  made  to  revolve  at  great 
speed,  while  the  material  to  be  cut  is  pushed 
forward  against  it  by  means  of  a  travelling 
platform.  The  reciprocating-saw  works  like 
a  two-handled  hand-saw,  but  it  is  fixed  and 
the  material  pushed  lorwai'd  against  its  teeth. 
The  ribbon-saw  consists  of  a  thin  endless  saw 
placed  over  two  wheels,  and  strained  on  them. 
It  passes  down  through  a  flat  sawing  table, 
upon  which  tlie  mateiial  to  be  cut  is  laid. 

"  Carieuters' art  was  the  invention  of  Dedal  lu,  m 
also  the  tifulea  thereto  belonging,  to  wit.  the  sajt,  tht 
chip,  axe,  mid  hatchet,  the  plumbe  line,  the  augoer 
and  wimble."— P.  BoUand :  I'linie,  bk.  vii.,  ch-  M, 

saw-arbor,  s.  The  axis  of  a  circular 
saw. 

sawbench,  s. 

Wood-  working  :  A  table  on  which  stuff  is  fed 
to  a  saw. 

saw-bill.  3. 

Orniih.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Possessing  strong  tooth-like  processes  on  the  bill, 
b^  which  it  13  enabled  to  hold  a  slippery  prey,  this 
bird  I  Mergiu  merganser,  the  Goosander]  like  the  Red- 
breastc-d  Merganser,  is  h1s:>  called  ^aw-bilt  and  Jack, 
saw.— Jarre//  .    British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iv.  4B9. 

saw-buck,  S.     [SaW-HOKSE.] 

saw-clamp,  s.  A  contrivance  for  hold- 
ing saws  while  being  filed. 

saw-doctor,  saw-gummer,  s.     An 

instrument  having  an  angular  punch  for  cut- 
ting X'i^ces  out  of  the  edge  of  a  saw-blade,  to 
increase  the  depths  of  the  interdental  spaces. 

saw-dust,  s.  Tlie  dust  or  small  frag- 
ments of  w(Pod,  <fcc.,  caused  by  the  attrition  of 
a  saw. 

"  The  block,  the  aie.  and  the  tawdutt  rose  in  hl« 
inu\ii."—Jtacau!ay:  Sist.  Kng..  ch.  xviL 

saw-dusty,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  covered 

with  sawdust. 

"  A  setw-dustn  parlour."  —  Dickens  :  Pncommerciat 
Traveller,  xxi. 

saw-file,  s.  A  file  adapted  for  saws  ;  tri- 
angular in  cross-section  for  hand-saws  and  flat 
fur  mill-saws 

saw-fisU,  s.     [Sawfish.] 

saw-fiy,  s.    [Sawfly.] 

saw-f^ame,  $. 

1.  Tlie  frame  in  which  a  saw-blade  Is 
siretclu'd. 

2.  A  saw-sash  (q.v.). 
saw-gate,  s. 

1.  The  rectangular  frame  in  which  a  mill- 
saw  or  gang  of  mill-saws  is  stretched. 
•  2.  The  motion  or  progress  of  a  saw. 

"  The  oke  and  the  box  wood  .  .  .  doe  atiffely  witlk 
stand  the  saw-fratc.  choking  and  filling  up  their  teeth 
even."'—/'.  Eoiland  :  Plinie.  bk.  xvt,  ch.  xliii. 


f&te,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wpU^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  csiire,  vuiite  our,  r^e,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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saw-gauge,  a. 

1.  A  test  for  the  tliickness  of  saw-blaJes  ur 
tbe  width  of  saw-tooth  points. 

2.  An  ad,justable  device  for  governing  the 
widtli  of  the  scantling  or  board  cut  and  its 
angle  of  presentation  to  the  saw. 

3.  A  loose  back,  which  ia  adjusted  toward 
or  from  tlie  edge  of  the  saw,  to  limit  the 
depth  of  the  kerf. 

saw-gin,  s. 

Cotton:  The  original  form  of  cotton-gin,  in 
which  fibres  are  drawn  through  the  grid  or 
grating  by  tlie  teeth  of  a  saw. 

*  saw-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Cladiinn  Marlscus. 

saw-guide,  s.  A  inece  witli  an  adjust- 
able fence,  wliich  may  direct  the  saw  in  crtiss- 
cutting  strips,  against  wliich  the  piece  is  laid. 

saw-gummer,  s.    [Saw-doctor.] 

aaw-horse,  s.  A  kind  of  rack  on  which 
stinks  of  cord-wood  are  laid  for  sawing.  Its 
two  ends  each  form  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and 
are  connected  by  longitudinal  stays. 

saw-mandrel,  s.  A  hold-fast  for  a 
circular  saw  in  a  lathe. 

saw-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  sawing  timber. 
It  may  be  driven  either  by  steam  or  water. 
Ttie  saws  used  are  either  circular  or  recipro- 
cating.   (Saw  (1),  s.] 

*i\  Saw-mills  were  erected  at  Augsburg  in 
132i',  in  Madeira  in  1420,  at  Breslau  in  1427, 
in  Norway  about  1530.  and  at  Lynns  in  cr 
before  1555.  Saw  milla  were  established  in  tbe 
American  Loluuies  &oou  alter  thi-ir  eettlfmeut, 
aa  the  only  available  nieiius  of  dealing  with  the 
^ast  forests.  They  have  followed  the  retreat  of 
the  forests,  converting  multitudes  of  trees 
annually  into  lumber,  and  promising,  unless 
some  check  is  made  to  the  process,  to  deforebt 
the  United  States  within  the  coming  century. 

iiaw-miU  dog:  A  contrivance  for  holding  logs 
on  the  carriage  while  being  sawed. 

Saw-mill  gate :  [Saw-oatk]. 

saw-pad,  s.  A  contrivance  for  conduct- 
ing the  web  of  a  compass-saw  or  lock-saw  in 
cutting  out  small  holes. 

saw-pit,  s.  The  pit  beneath  a  log  in 
which  tlie  lower  sawyer  works. 

saw-sash,  s.  The  rectangular  frame  in 
which  a  mill-saw  is  stretched. 

saw-set,  s-  A  tool  or  implement  to  slant 
the  teeth  laterally  from  the  plane  of  the  saw, 
alternately  t<}  the  right  and  lelt,  in  order  that 
the  kerf  may  be  wider  than  the  tiiickness  of 
the  blade,  and  friction  be  reduced.  In  some 
cases,  the  edge  of  the  tooth  is  spread  to  widen 
its  cut,  instead  of  bending  it  laterally. 

saw-splndie,  s.  The  shaft  upon  which 
a  circular  saw  is  secured. 

saw-swage,  s.  a  form  of  punch  or  striker 
by  which  the  end  of  a  saw-tooth  is  flattened 
to  give  it  width  and  set. 

saw-tooth  sterrinck,  s. 

Znol. :  The  Crab-eating  Seal,  Ldbodon  carcino- 
phaga,  a  seal,  olive -coloured  above,  white 
below,  inhabiting  the  Antarctic  seas.  Its 
molar  teeth  are  serrate,  in  which  respect  it 
approaches  the  fossil  Zeuglodon. 

saw-toothed,  a.  Having  teeth  like  a 
saw ;  serrateil. 

saw-whet,  s. 

Oniith. :  The  Acadian  Owl,  Nyctale  acadica 
(Bonap.),  about  eight  inches  long  and  eighteen 
in  wing  expanse ;  upper  parts  olivaceous 
brown,  face  and  under  parts  ashy-white.  It 
probably  occurs  over  the  whole  of  tem]>erato 
America. 

"This  lively  and  handsome  owl  la  called  'gaw-wh^f,' 
ffa  ita  love  imtea  much  resenihle  the  unise  made  by 
eii"g  the  teeth  ol  a  saw." — liiplej/  i  tiina:  Amer, 
Ci/clop.,  xii.  755. 

saw-wrack,  s. 

Bot. :  An  al;^al,  Fucus  serratiis* 
saw- wrest,  s.    A  saw-set  (q.v.). 

■aw  (2),  *  sawe  (2),  s.    [A.S.  sagu,  cngn.  with 
Icel.  saga  =■  a  tale,  a  saga  ;  Dut.  &  Sw.  saga  ; 
Ger.  sage  ;  A.S.  secgnn  =  to  say.     Saw  and, 
»aga  are  thus  doublets.] 
•  1.  A  UiXe. 

"To  herken  all  his  lawe."         Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,151. 


2.  A  saying,  a  i)roverb,  a  maxim,  an  adage, 
an  apophthegm. 

'■The  Whlgaaiiawered  thiit  the  grcM  queatlon  now 
dei-eiidliis  w^s  nut  to  be  decided  by  the  iau>»  of  pediui. 
tic  'reiiiplRTS,  and  that.  If  It  were  to  bo  so  decided,  auch 
lawt  niiglit  be  quoted  ou  oue  aide  as  well  aa  tbe  other," 
—Maeaiilay  :  IfUt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*3.  Decree,  command. 

"  Rules  the  creatures  by  his  powerful  taw." 

Spemer :  Colin  CknU,  833. 

saw  (3),  8.     [Salve.]    {Scokh.) 

saw  (I),  •  saw-en,  '  saw-yn,  v.t,  &  i.  [Saw 
(U.S.] 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Utcndly: 

1.  To  cut  or  separate  flrith  a  saw. 

"  Two  men  ar«  siwing  the  trunk  of  a  tree."— /tcy- 
nolda  :  Journey  to  Fluniiera  A  BaUand. 

2,  To  form  or  frame  by  means  of  a  saw  :  as. 
To  saw  boards,  i.e.,  to  saw  timber  into  the 
shape  of  boards. 

II.  Fig.:  To  move  through,  or  make  motions 
in,  as  one  sawing. 

"  Do  not  taa>  tbe  air  too'much  with  your  hand." 
Shakesp.  :  Samlet,  ill.  2. 

B.  hitransitive .' 

1.  To  cut  timber,  stone,  &c,  with  a  saw ; 
to  perform  the  act  of  a  sawyer :  as,  He  saws 
well. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  -saw :  as,  The  mill  saws 
fast. 

3.  To  be  cut  with  a  saw ;  as,  The  timber 
saws  easily. 

saw  (2),  vj.    [Sow.] 

sa-war'-ra,  s.    [Saouari.] 

saw'-der,  s.  [A  conupt.  of  sohler  (q.v.).] 
Blarney,  flattery,     [Soft.] 

saw'-er,  s.  [Eng.  saw  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
saws  ;  a  sawyer. 

saw* -fish,  s.     [Eng,  saw,  s.,  and  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genua  Pristis  (q.v.),  from  the  saw-like 
weapon  into  which  the  snout  is  produced. 
They  are  common  in  tropical  and  less  so  in 
sub- tropical  seas,  and  attain  a  considerable 
size,  specimens  with  a  saw  six  feet  long  and  a 
foot  broad  at  the  base  being  far  from  rare. 
Their  oflensive  weapon  renders  tliem  dangerous 
to  almost  all  other  large  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean.  It  consists  of  three  or  five  (rarely 
four)  hollow  cylindrical  tubes  (the  rostral 
processes  of  the  cranial  cartilage)  placed  side 
by  side,  tapering  towards  the  end,  and  covered 
with  a  bony  deposit,  in  which  the  teeth  of  the 
saw  are  implanted  nn  each  side.  The  real 
teeth  are  far  too  small  to  inflict  a  seritms 
wound  or  to  seize  other  animals,  so  that  the 
sawfish  use  their  rostral  weapon  in  tearing  off 
pieces  of  flesh  from  their  prey  or  in  ripping 
open  the  abilomen,  when  they  seize  and  devour 
tlie  rletached  portions  or  the  protruding  soft 
paits. 

saw'-fly,  s.  [Eng.  saw  (1),  and  fiy;  so  called 
from  the  serrate  ovipositor.] 

Entnm. :  Any  insect  of  the  family  Tenthre- 
dinidie,  spec,  of  the  typical  genus  Tenthredo. 

sawn,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Saw  (1),  v.] 

saw'-ney,  saw'-ny,  s.  [See  def.]  A  nick- 
naine  for  a  Scotchman,  from  Sandy,  a  coimp- 
tion  of  Ah'xander. 

*  saw'-try,  s.    [Psalteby.] 

saw'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  saw  (1),  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Serratula. 

Saw'-yer,  s.  [Formed  from  saw  (1),  v.,  with 
interi)olated  y,  as  in  bowyer.] 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  saw  timber 
info  planks,  or  to  saw  up  wood  for  fuel;  a 
sawer.    [Top-sawyer.] 

"The  lateyeri  draw  uy  and  let  downe  the  saw  twice, 
before  the  teeth  send  irmii  them  any  dust  into  the 
pit"—/'.  Holland:  Flinic.  bk.  xtI.,  ch.  xliU. 

2.  A  tree,  which,  growing  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and  becoming  undermined  by  the 
current,  falls  into  the  stream,  and  is  swept 
along  with  its  branches,  partly  above  watei-. 
rising  and  falling  with  tlie  waves,  whenre  the 
name.  Sawyers  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
navig.itinn  on  the  Missi'^sippi  and  Missouri, 
boats  which  rnn  foul  of  them  being  either  dis- 
abled or  sunk. 

sawyer's  dog,  s.    A  saw-mill  c^og  (q,v.). 


SAXHORN. 


S&X,  9.    [A.S.  seax  =  an  axe,  a  knife.] 
•  I,  A  knife,  a  sword,  a  dagger, 
2.  A  slate-maker's  axe,  for  trimming  elatefl 
to  shape.     It  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  two 
broad,  and  has  a  point  at  the  back  for  making 
nail-holes  in  the  slate. 

sSjc,  a.  &s.     [Six.]    (Scotch.) 

sdiX'-^-tile,  a.  [Lat.  saxatilis,  fromsaxKm  = 
a  rock.]  Pertaining  to  rocks;  living  among 
rocks. 

S&xe-go'-thsB-a,  s.  [N^amed  after  Princfl 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (1819-1861),  con- 
sort of  Queen  Victoria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  CupresseEE.  Evergreen 
trees  like  the  yew.  Saxegothma  coispicua,  from 
Patagonia,  ia  cultivated  in  Britain. 

sax-horn,  sax  -cornet,  s.  [Named  after 
the  inventor,  Charles  Joseph  Sax  (1791-1S05), 
a  celebrated  Belgian  musical-instrument 
maker,  whose  work  in  tlie  improvement  of 
brass  instruments  was  . 
carried  on  by  hia  son, 
Antoine  Joseph  (born 
1S14).] 

Mnsic:  The  name  given 
to  a  group  of  six  or  more  < 
brass  instruments  with 
valves,  invented  by  Sax. 
In  184j  he  patented  the 
saxhorn,  a  new  kind  of 
bugle,  and  the  saxo- 
tromba(a  family  of  c>din- 
der  instruments  interme- 
diate between  the  sax- 
horn and  the  cylinder 
trumpet).  They  "have  a 
wide  mouthpiece  and 
three,  four,  or  live  cylin- 
ders, so  that  each  horn 
is  capable  of  playing  all 
tuie  notes  of  its  scale 
without  dirticulty.  The 
chief  are  the  soprano  in 
F,  E  flat,  or  D,  the  contralto  in  c  and  b  flat, 
the  tenor  (Althorn)  in  f  and  e  flat,  the  Bary- 
tone, or  Euphonium  in  c  and  n  flat,  the  bass 
(Bombardon,  Contra  Bombardon)  in  f  and  e 
flat,  and  the  contra-bass  or  circular  bass  in 
B  flat.    Called  also  Saxotrombas  andSaxtubas. 

s3«-i-ca'-va,  s.  [Lat.  sanzm  =  a  stone,  and 
cava  =^  to  excavate.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gastrochienidae,  with 
numerous  species,  ranging  from  low  water  to 
140  fathoms.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  seas, 
where  it  attains  its  largest  size,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  the  Canaries,  and  the  Cape.  The 
young  shell  is  symmetrical,  with  two  teeth  in 
each  valve;  the  adult  is  rugose,  toothless, 
thick,  oblong,  gaping,  with  an  external  hinge 
ligament.  Siphons  large,  and  united  near  the 
end.  This  mollusc  is  so  variable  under  differ- 
ent conditions  and  at  different  ages  that  five 
genera  and  fifteen  species  have  been  founded  . 
on  its  aberrant  forms.  It  bores  into  stonr, 
and  has  done  great  damage  at  Plymouth 
breakwater. 

2.  Pnl(ront. :  Etheridge  enumerates  thrw 
species  from  the  Lias,  one  from  the  Lower 
P^icene,  three  from  the  Crag  deposits,  and  two 
from  the  Plei-stocene. 

sax'-i-ca-vous,  a.    [Saxicava.]   Hollowing 

out  stone,     (Lyell.) 

sax-ic'-o-la,  s.    [Lat.  saxum  ~a  stone,  and 

colo  —  to  inhabit.] 

Ornith. :  Stonechat ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Saxicolinse  (q.v.).  Beak  straight,  slender,  sur- 
rounded with  a  few  bristles  ;  nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  oval ;  half  closed  by  a  membrane. 
Three  toes  in  front,  one  behind.  Habitat, 
Africa,  North-west  India,  the  Pala'arctic 
region,  migrating  to  Alaska  and  Greenland. 
There  are  many  species. 

sS>x-i-co-Ii'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  saxicol(a); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -imF.] 

Ornith.  :  Stoncchats ;  a  family  of  Sylviidae 
(q.v.),  with  twelve  genera  and  12G  species, 
absent  from  America  (except  the  extreme 
north  west),  abundant  in  the  Oriental  region, 
mod-Titclysointh"  Paliparctic,  Ethiopian,  and 
Australian.  (Tristram).  Bill  depressed  at 
base ;  gape  with  diverging  bristles,  feet 
lengthened,  tail  rather  short ;  head  large. 

six-ic'-d-loiis,  n.    [Saxicola.] 

Bot.  :  Growing  on  rocks. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  javtrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shas.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  aic  =  ^$l,  d$L 
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saxifraga— sayette 


B&x-ir-ra-ga,  s.  (F';.n.  of  Lat.  saj:i/ragus  = 
stony. breaking:  Lat. 3arit«i  =  a  stone,  a  rock, 
and  /rag-,  root  of  jrango=  to  break.  Used 
first  uf  iiu  Adiaiituni  aiipp<jsed  to  break  stones 
in  the  bladder,  or  named  from  the  routs  of 
the  several  species  peueti-ating  the  rocks  and 
tending  to  break  them  up.] 

But. :  Saxifi-aj^e,  the  typical  genus  of  Saxi- 
fragaceie(q.v.).  Calyx  in  live  segments;  petals 
five  ;  stamens  ten  or  five  ;  ovary  two-celled  ; 
capsule  with  two  beaks,  two-celled,  many 
seeded.  Perennial  plants,  rarely  herbs,  wiih 
white  or  yellow,  or  rarely  red  ur  purple, 
cymose  inflorescence.  Known  species,  i(iO. 
Nnt  fiiuiul  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  the 
Suutli  Sea  Islands;  distributed  in  lu^st  other 
regiona.  They  are  mostly  mountain  or  rock 
pluiittf,  and  arp  most  abuudaiit  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Many  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  their  pretty  flowersand  neat  habit  of  growth. 
They  are  paiticnlarly  employed  as  an  ornament 
to  rockeries.  The  predomiuent  characteristic 
of  the  Saxifi-aga  is  astringeucy,  but  no  use  has 
been  made  cf  ibis  i>roperty.  There  are  various 
species  in  the  United  States,  low-growing  moun- 
tain i)laut8.  In  India  the  root  of  IS.  ligulata,  a 
Himaliiyau  species,  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  fever, 
(liarrhtea,  dysentery,  &c.  Bruised,  it  is  applied 
to  boils  and  in  ophthalmia.  S.  crassi/olia  has 
been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Bax  -  i-ftra  -  ga'-  96  -  se,   sax-i-fra'-ge-», 

s.  ]L  [Mod.  Lat.  sajrijrag{u)  ;  Lat.  lem.  pl.  adj. 
sutf.  -acete,  -ete,] 

Bot. :  Saxifrages ;  the  typical  order  of  the 
alliance  Saxifragales  (q.v.).  Herbs,  often 
growing  in  patches ;  leaves  alternate,  flower- 
stems  simple,  often  naked  ;  sepals  four  or 
five,  petals  five  or  none,  inserted  between  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  five  to  ten,  a 
disc  generally  present ;  stigmas  sessile  on 
the  top  of  the  ovary  ;  ovary  interior  or  nearly 
superior,  usually  of  two  carpels  cohering 
below  and  diverging  near  the  apex,  sometimes 
two-celled,  with  a  ceuttal  placenta,  or  one- 
celled  with  a  ilouble  one.  Fruit  geneiully 
membranous  or  a  two-celled  capsule,  with 
numerous,  very  minute  seeds.  Known  genera 
nineteen,  species  810.  {Li)idley.)  Genera 
nineteen,  species  2(0,  including  tlie  Ribesiete. 
(Sir  Joseph  Hool:er.)  Most  of  tlie  species  are 
from  the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  zones. 

sS-x  i-fra-ga'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  saxifragaceip-)  ;  Eng.  adj.  sulf.  -oils']  Be- 
longing to  the  Saxifragaceas  (q.v.). 

sax-if'-ra-gal,  a.    [Saxifragales.] 

Bot.  :  Uf  or  belonging  to  the  Saxifragales 
(q.v.) :  as,  the  Saxifragai  Alliance. 

six  if-ra-ga'-le^,  s.pl.  [Lat.  saxi/rag(a); 
masc.  or  fern,  pl,  adj.  sufi".  -ales.] 

Bot. :  The  Saxifragal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance 
of  Perigynous  Exogens.  Flowers  ninuodi- 
clilamydeous ;  corolla,  if  present,  polypeta- 
lous  ;  carpels  consolidated,  placentae  sutural 
or  axile  ;  seeds  indefinite  ;  embryo  long  and 
taper,  with  a  long  radicle  and  little  or  no 
albumen.  Orders  :  Saxitragacea*,  Hydrange- 
acese,  Cunoniacese,  Brexiacese,  and  Lylhrace*. 

•sax-If'-ra-gant,  a.  [Saxifraga.]  Break- 
ing or  destroying  stone  ;  saxifragous,  litlio- 
tritic. 

B&x'-i-ft'age,  s.    [Saxifraga.] 

Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Saxifraga  (q.v.). 

2.  (PL) :  The  Saxifragaceae.    (Lindley.) 

■Sx-if' -ra-goiis,  a.  [Saxifraga.]  The 
same  as  Saxifragant  (q.v.). 

"  rhiit  the  m-ata  should  be  fed  oinoxtfroj/otaherba." 
— Browne:  Vulaar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

S&x'-OZI,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  saxo,  pl.  snxones,  from 
A.S.   seaxa,  pl.  s«az#,  spazau,   from  seax  =  a 
slioi-t-  swovd,  a  dagger;  O.  H.  Ger.  safc5  =  a 
dagger  ;  Ger.  Stw/tse  =  a  Saxon.] 
A.  As  suhstantivt : 

\.  One  of  a  race  of  people  originally  in- 
habiting the  northern  part  of  Germany,  who 
invaded  and  conquered  England  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  ;  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Saxons  or 
Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the 
English  spoken  up  to  about  1160  or  1200,  and 
succeeded  by  Middle  English.  [Enoli.sh  Lan- 
guage.] Old  Saxon  is  the  old  dialect  of  West- 
phalia, and  is  closely  allied  to  the  old  Dutch. 

3.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  modern  Saxony. 


SAXON    ARCHITETLRE. 
{Tower  of  Sompting  Church,) 


4.  Enlom. :  A  niglit-moth,  HadenarcclUinea, 
occurring  in  Yorkshire  and  Scollaud. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saxons,  their 
country  or  language  ;  Anglo-Saxon. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Saxony  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

Saxon-architectnre,  s.  The  style  of 
architecture  in  use  in  Kiigland  from  the  time 
of  its  c<tuversi(in  till  the  Conquest  It  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  massive  columns  and 
semicircular  arches,  wliicb  usually  spring  from 
capitals  without  tlie  interveiition  of  the  en- 
tablature. In  the  first  Saxon  buildings  the 
moul'linf.')  were  ex- 
tremely simple,  the 
greater  part  consist- 
ing of  fillets  and  plat- 
bamls  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and 
to  the  general  sur- 
face. The  walls  are 
of  rough  masonry, 
very  thick, and  with- 
out buttresses;  the 
towers  and  pillais 
thick  in  proportion 
to  height ;  the  quoins 
are  of  hewn  stone  set 
alternately  on  end 
and  horizontally ; 
the  arches  of  door- 
ways and  windows 
are  rounded  or  with  triangular  heads;  win- 
dow-openings in  the  walls  aie  splayed  on  to 
the  iuteiior  aud  exterior,  the  window  being 
in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  divided  with  a  balust«r  of  peculiar 
shape,  especially  in  the  belfries.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Saxon  period  most  of 
the  domestic  edifices  built  were  of  wood 
or  mud  with  thatched  roofs.  In  plan  they 
were  very  rude.  The  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and,  as  there  were  no 
chimneys,  the  smoke  made  its  way  out  through 
louvres,  or  by  the  doors  or  windows. 

Saxon-blne,  s.  Indigo  dissolved  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  deep  blue 
liquid  used  by  dyera. 

t  Sax'-on-dom,  s.  Eng.  Saxon ;  -dom.']  A 
country  or  countries  inhabited  or  colonized 
by  Saxons  ;  the  descendants  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

"  Look  now  at  American  S-ixondam ;  and  at  tliat 
little  fact  of  tlie  sailing  r.f  the  Mayrtower  two  huudred 
years  ago." — Cariyle  :  Seroes,  lect.  iv. 

*  Sax'-on-ibll,  o.  [Eng.  Snxon;  -ish.]  Re- 
sembling Saxon.    {Earle:  Philology^  §  17.) 

*  Sax'-dn-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Saxon;  -ism.]  An 
idiom,  phtase,  or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 

'  It  is  full  of  Stixonitmt,  which  in- 
'deed  alxiund   more  or  leas  iu  every 
writer  before  Gowerjind  Chaucer." — 
M'arton  :  Hist.  Ettg.  Poetry.  L  49. 

Sax'-6n-ist.  s.  [Eng.  Saxon; 
-i&t.]  One  versed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language. 

■•  Etstob.  tlie  learned  Saxoniat." — Hote  in 
Bp.  .Vicolaon'a  Ep.  Corr.,  i.  68, 

sax'-o-phone,  s.    [Saxhorn.] 


SAXOPHONE. 


Music:  A  brass  musical  instru- 
ment with  a  single  reed  and  a  clari- 
net mouthpiece.  The  body  of  the 
instiumeiit  is  a  parabolic  cone  of 
br;iss  provided  with  a  set  of  keys. 
The  saxophones  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, the  sopranino,  soprano,  mezzo- 
soprano,  contralto,  barytone,  bass, 
and  double-bass.  The  compass  of 
cacli  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  of 
great  value  in  military  combina- 
tiiins  ;  in  the  orchestra,  except  to  re- 
place the  bass  clarinet,  it  is  all  but  unknown. 

sS-x'-o-trom-ba,  s.    [Saxhorn.] 

sax'-tu-b£^,  s.    [Saxhorn.] 

say  (1).  '  saye  (i),  *  seg-gen,  *  sig-gen, 
"  sain.  *  seie,  *  sei-en,  '  sein,  *  seyn, 

v.t.  &.  i.     [A.S.  secgnn,  secgean  (pa.  t.  sa'gde, 
sdde,  pa.  par.  gesr^gd^  smd) :  cogn.  with  Icel. 
segja;  Daa.  sige;  Sw.  saga;  Ger.  sagen;  O.  H. 
Ger.  seljai^  segjan;  Dut.  zeggen.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  r.tter,  express,  declare,  or  pronounce 
in  words,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
"  Whati**?/*  Sylvia  to  my  suit?" 
Shake»i>. :  Two  Gentlemen  o/  IVitma,  v,  3. 


2.  To  tell,  to  report,  to  describe,  as  ianiuwer 
to  a  questiuiL 

"  &ijr  what  tbou  seest  yond." 

;ihak€»p.  :  Tempeat,  L  %, 

3.  To  repeat,  to  rehearse,  to  recite  :  as.  To 
say  grace,  to  say  one's  lessons. 

i.  To  pronounce  or  recite  without  singing  ; 
to  intone. 

"  Tbeu  shall  be  laid  or  sung  aa  loUows."— AooJI:  of 
Common  Prayer. 

5.  To  allege  or  adduce  by  way  of  argument ; 
to  argue. 

6.  To  suppose,  to  assume ;  to  take  for 
granted  ;  to  presume.  (Followed  by  a  clause.) 

"  Say  they  are  vile  aiid  false." 

ahdketp.:  Othello.  ilL  3. 

7.  To  ntter  as  an  opinion;  to  judge,  to 
decide.    {Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak,  to  declare,  to  assert. 

"  He  said  moreover.  I  li^ve  soiuething  to  say  imto 
thee.    And  ahe  said,  6ay  on." — 1  Kiti-js  iL  14. 

•  2.  To  make  answer ;  to  reply.    {Milton.) 
■[  The  third  person  sing.  pres.  ind.  (says)  ia 

pron.  scs,  and  the  pa.  t.  and  pa.  j-ar.  (said)  sed. 
^  (1)  /(  15  said:  It  is  commonly  reported; 
people  assert  or  declare. 

•  (2)  It  says:  It  is  said. 

(3)  Thai  is  to  say  :  That  is  ;  in  other  words  ; 
otherwise.  Frequently  contracted  to  say,  aa 
a  sum  of  £100  {soy,  one  hundred  pounds). 

(4)  They  say :  People  assert  or  maintain  ;  It 
is  said  or  reported. 

(5)  2'o  say  nay :  To  refuse. 

"  I  canaot  say  nay  to  thee.' 

Shakctp. :  JUcluiTd  III.,  UL  7. 

(6)  To  say  to :  To  think  of;  to  have  an  opinion, 

"  What  Ray  you  to  youug  Master  Feutonf  **-« 
Shakcap.:  Merry  Wiveiof  tyindtor,  liL  2. 

*  say  (2),  *  saye  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [An  abbrevl»> 

tion  o(  assay  or  essay  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  try,  to  assay. 

*■  The  tailor  brings  a  suit  home  ;  he  it  layt. 
Looks  o'er  the  bill,  likes  it." 

Gen  Jonson :  Epigram  li, 

B.  I-ntrans.  :  To  assay,  to  make  an  attempt, 

"  Once  I'll  say 
To  strike  the  exr  of  time  in  those  freah  strains." 

lien  Jonson  :  Poetatter.    (To  the  Reader.) 

*  say,  pret.  of  v.    [See,  v.] 

say  (1), "  saye  (l),  s.    (Sat  (i),  v.] 

1.  That  which  one  says  or  has  to  say;  a 
speech,  a  story  ;  hence,  a  declaration,  a  state- 
ment, an  opinion. 

•'  Sooner  or  later  Russia  would  be  called  npon  io 
have  her  toy  in  Bulgaria."— 2?a)7^  Telegraph,  Not.  U^ 
1865. 

*  2,  A  maxim,  a  saying,  a  saw,  an  adage. 

*Bay(2).  fi.    [Say  (-2),  v.] 

1.  A  trial,  an  assay,  a  sample,  a  taste. 

"Since  .  .  .  thy  tougue  some sav of  breeding  breathe^ 
What  safe  nnd  nicely  1  miylit  well  disdain 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  diBdain  and  svum." 

Shakesp.  ■  tear,  v.  t, 

2.  Tried  quality  ;  temper,  proof. 

id  a  sword  of  bet 
Spenser :  F.  <i..  Vi,  xi 

*  ^  (1)  To  give  the  say  :  To  assure  the  good- 
ness of  the  wines  aud  dishes,  a  duty  formerly 
performed  by  the  royal  taster. 

(2)  To  give  a  say  ai  :  To  make  an  attempt  at. 

"  And  inie  a  iiy— I  will  not  say  directly. 
But  very  fair — at  the  philosophers  etoiie," 

Ben  Jonson:  Atchymist,  i  L 

(3)  To  taste  the  say :  To  taste  meat  or  wine 
before  presenting  it,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  not  poisoned. 

"  Nor  deem'd  it  meet  that  yon  to  him  convey 
The  pruferted  bowl  unless  you  taste  the  lay." 

Hose:  Orlando  Furioso,  XX.  CI. 

*  say  (3),  •  saie»  •  saye  (2),  •  sey,  s.    [0.  Fr. 

saie  (Fr.  saye),  from  Lat.  saga,  sogum,  sngiLS^= 
a  coat  or  tunic  ;  sagum=  a  ujantle,  a  kind  of 
cloth,  from  Gr.  (rdyo<;  (sagos)  =  a  coarse  cloak  ; 
Ital.  saio  =  a  long  coat;  Sp.  saya,sayo=& 
tunic] 

1.  A  kind  of  serge  or  woollen  cloth. 

"  Fine  cloths  in  Somersetshire,  saies  at  SudbTll7t 
crapes  at  Norwich."— fip.  Berkeley:  Querist,  i  620. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk  or  satin. 

Say'-a-ble,  a.    That  can  or  may  be  said. 

say'-er,  s.  [Eng.  say  (1),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
says  or  utters  ;  an  utterer. 

sa-yette',  s.  (Fr.  saycte=s&y\  Sp.  snyetezs 
a  light,  thin  stuff.]  A  mixed  fabricof  silk  and 
wool  ;  sagathy. 


f&te,  f^t,  &Te,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  piSl* 
or,  wore,  wpu;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  r&le,  full  j  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


saying— scaffold 
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say'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Sat  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ttiat  wliich  is  said ;  au  expression,  a 
speer:ii. 

**  Mosea  fled  at  this  laying'— Acts  vii.  29. 

2.  A  proverbial  expression  ;  a  maxim,  an 
adage,  a  saw. 

"  Blush  lika  a  black  dog,  as  the  aayiug  Is.  ' 

Slutkt^p.  :  Titos  Andronicut,  V.  1. 

•  say^-man.  *  say'-mas-ter,  s.  [An  abbre- 
viatJDU  of  assa'j-nw.11  or  assay ■rnaster.]  One 
who  makes  trial  or  assay ;  an  assay-master. 

"  If  your  Lonlahip  in  anythinK  shall  timke  me  your 
tai/m'tn,  I  will  be  hurt  before  yuur  Lortlslii))  shall  be 
hurU"— Bacon :  Letter  to  t/ie  Earl  o/  Buckingham. 

say'-ne-te,  s.    [Sp.] 

Mtufic:  An  interlude  introduced  between  the 
prologue  and  the  principal  comedy  in  the 
Spanish  drama,  in  which  music  and  dancing 
form  i»roiiiinent  features.  They  are  generally 
of  a  burlesque  or  humorous  character. 

say'-nite,  s.  [After  Sayn  Altenkirchen,  Ger- 
many, wliere  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (jV/in.).] 

Mill. :  The  same  asGRiJNAUiTE(q.v.).  Las- 
peyres  suggests  that  this  may  be  an  impure 
form  of  Polydyniite  (q.v.). 

•  sbir'-rd  (pi.  sbir'-ri),«.  [Ital.  =a  bailiff, 
a  constable.]  A  member  of  a  police-force 
formerly  existing  in  Italy.  They  wore  no 
uniform,  lived  in  their  own  liouses,  carried 
ai'uis,  and  received  a  small  stipend.  They 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  were  superseded  by 
the  carabineers. 

"Their  legions  of  spies  and  tbirri." — 0.  31.  Levis: 
Braeo  of  Venice,  bk.  it.  ch.  iU, 

'sblood,  inferj.  [See  def.l  An  imprecation  or 
oath  ;  an  abbreviation  of  Godd  blood. 

Bcab*  *  scabbe,  s.     [A.S.   scab,   sceb;    cogn. 
witli   Dan.   &,  8w.  slzah ;    Ger.  schabe;    Lat. 
scabies  =  scab,  itch,  from  5Co6o  =  to  seratch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  An  incrusted  surface,  dry  and  rough, 
formed  on  a  sore  in  healing. 

"TlyuouBe  tc/ibbeg."  Pier$ Plowman,  S96. 

(2)  The  itch.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  mean,  paltry,  dirty  fellow. 

"  For  thys  little  scab'ie  of  his  folye  hee  labonreth 
•oniewhat  to  hida  aud  couer."— air  T.  More:  WorkeM, 
p.  1,078. 

(2)  A  workman  who  refuses  to  join  in  a 
strike,  and  who  continues  at  his  work  as 
usual.    {Slang.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  VeteriTiary:  A  highly  contagious  disease 
of  the  skin  in  horses,  cattle,  and  espeHally  in 
Bheep,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  dermal 
parasite. 

'*  Th'  infectious  scab,  arising  from  extremea 
Of  want,  or  aurfeit,  la  by  wiiter  cur'd 
Of  lime,  or  sudden  stave-acre,  or  oil 
Disiiersive  of  Norwe^i.'tu  tar,  reiiuwn'd 
By  virtuuus  Berkeley."  Dyer:  Fleece,  i. 

2,  Veg.  Pathol. :  A  disease  in  potatoes,  which 
produces  pits,  often  containing  an  olive-green 
dust  on  the  tubers.  It  is  produced  by  a 
species  of  Turbicinia. 

0o4b''bard  (1),  *scab'-berd.  *8cau- 
berd,  *  scau-bert,  *  sca-berke,  s.  [For 
scauhcik,  of  which  the  latt-er  syllable  is,  like 
hauberk,  from  the  Teutonic  word  appearing  in 
O.  H.  Ger.  bergan  ;  Ger.  bergen^  to  protect, 
to  hide  :  the  first  syllable  is  probably  =  O.  Fr. 
escale  (Fr.  icfile,  ec(dlle)=3.  shell,  a  husk; 
Ger.  schale  =  a.  shell,  a  rind,  the  haft  of  a 
knifL'.  (Skmt.)]  The  sheath  of  a  sword  or 
bayonet,  made  of  metal,  wood,  leather,  raw 
hide,  or  paper. 

"Even  to  melt  the  sword  without  injuring  the 
ic.ibb<ird."—tViirbttrCo>i:  Julian,  bk.  li.,  ch.  iiL 

scabbard-fish,  5. 

Ichthy. :  LepidopiLs  caudatiis,  fairly  common 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  tlie  wanner  j'arls  of 
the  Atlantic,  occa/  onally  visiting  the  British 
coasts.  It  is  probably  a  deep-sea  fish.  Its 
lengtli  is  from  five  to  six  feet,  dorsal  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  whicli  is  nnicli 
compressed.  It  is  well-known  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  is  called  the  Frost-fish,  and  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  food-fisli.    {Giinther.) 

•C&b'-bard  (2).  s.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt,  of 
scale-board  (q.v.). 


•sc&b-bard,  v.t.  (Scabbard  (1),  s.]  To  put 
into  a  s<-abt>aid  or  sheath. 

sc&bbed,  *  scS,bed,  a.    [Eng.  scab;  -td.\ 
I.  Lit. :  Covered  with  scales ;  scabby. 

"  The  comuaryuB  of  these  whole  members  to  their 
icab^  body,  —f'rjjth  :   Workt,  foL  116. 

•  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Paltry,  mean,  vile,  dirty. 

2.  Unclean,  impure,  polluted. 

"  Piittint;  the  ictbbed  heretikea  out  of  the  clene 
flocke,"— Sir  T.  Afore:   irotAci.  p.  939, 

*  scab'-bed-ness,  s.    [Scabbiness.] 

scab'-bi-ness.  *  scab^bed-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
scabby,  saibbed;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  scabby  or  covered  with  scabs. 

SC^b'-ble,  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mason.  :  To  dress,  as  a  stone,  with  a  fine 
axe  or  broad  chisel  (called  iu  England  a  boas- 
ter and  in  Scotland  a  drove),  after  pointing  or 
broaching,  and  before  the  finer  dressing. 

scab'-bling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Scabble.] 
scabbllng-hammer,  s. 

M'lson. :  A  mason's  toril  used  in  reducing 
stone  to  a  surface.  It  has  two  somewhat 
pointed  ends,  wherewith  the  stone  is  picked. 

SC^b'-bjr»a.     [Eng.  scab;  -y] 

1.  Covered  with  scabs  ;  full  of  scabs. 

"  A  kind  of  periodic  binl  (tlie  cnckool 
Of  aasiy  hue.  and  body  sctbbt/." 

Lloyd:  To  Duvid  QarricJt.  Esq. 

2.  Diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange. 

"  If  the  grazier  sbuuld  bring  me  one  wether  fat  and 
well  fleeced,  and  expect  the  same  price  for  a  whole 
hundred,  without  giving  uie  security  to  restore  my 
niunev  for  those  that  were  lerui,  shorn,  or  scabby,  I 
would  be  none  of  his  custoLiier," — Swift. 

3.  Covered  with  spots  resembling  scab. 

■*  The  grey,  icnbby  rocks  in  the  pasture."— flur- 
Toughs:  Pepacton,  p.  844. 

sca-bel'-lum,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  pedestal,  commonly  ter- 
minating in  a  sort  of  sheath  or  scabbard, 
used  to  support  busts,  &c. 

sca'-bi-e^,  s.   [Lat.]  Scab,  mange,  itch  (q.v.). 

sca-bi-o'-sa,  s.  [Fein,  of  Lat.  scabiosns  = 
rough,  scurfy.  Said  to  be  from  Lat.  scabies, 
because  it  was  used  in  skin  diseases.] 

Bot. :  Scabious  ;  a  genus  of  Dipsaceae.  In- 
voUicel  membranous  or  minute  ;  recejitacle 
hemispherical,  hairy,  or  with  scaly  floral 
bracts;  stamens  four,  exserted ;  fruit  with 
eight  depressions.  Known  species  about 
ninety,  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Three 
are  Biitish,  5cabiosa  sHCCfSrt  (Devil's-bit  sca- 
bious], S.  Columbaria,  and  S.  {Knautia)  arven- 
sis.  .S.  succisa  yields  a  green  dye,  and  seems 
astringent  enough  to  be  used  in  tanning. 

8Ca'-bl-OU3,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  scabiosus,  from  sca- 
bies  =  scab,  itch.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  scabs  ;  rough, 
itchy,  leprous. 

"  In  the  spring,  tcabiouM  eruptions  npon  the  skin 
were  epidemical.  — Arbuthnot:  On  AlimejUi. 

B.  As  substa7itive : 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Scabiosa  (q.v.) ;  (2) 
Jasione  viontana. 

ScS,b'-lIng.  s.  [Scabble.]  A  chip  or  frag- 
ment of  sLoue. 

"  sca-bred'-i-ty»  s.  [Lat.  scabredo^  from 
scabcr  =  lOUgh.]     Roughness,  ruggeduess. 

"  He  will  find  neves,  inequalities  .  .  .  scabredity, 
pftleuesae."— flurton:  Anat.  of  MeluncJioly,  p.  558, 

t  ScS,b'-rid,  a.     [Lat.  scabriilus  =  rough.] 
Bot.  :  Koughisli  (q.v.). 

*  scab'-rx-dae,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  jd.  of  Lat.  scab- 
ridu^  —  rough.] 

Bot.  :  The  twentieth  order  in  Linnseus's 
Natural  System.     Genera  :  Ficus,  &c. 

aca-bri-us'-cu-loiis.  a.      [Mod.  Lat.  scab- 
riusculus,  dimih.  from  Lat  scaber trough.] 
Bot.  :  Scabrid  (q.v.). 

*  sca'-brofis,  "  scab'-rous,  a.  [Lat.  soa- 
brosus,  from  soiDer  =  rough  ;  Fr.  scabreux; 
Ital.  scabroso ;  Sp.  escabroso.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Bot.:  Bough  ;  rugged  or  uneven  on 
the  surface. 

2.  Fig.:  Rough,  harsh,  uneven. 

"His  verse  la  scabrous  and  hobbling."— i)rtfden.' 
Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 


"  sea -brous-ness.  "  scab-roils  ness.  k 

[Eng.  scalrrous  ;  •ntss.\  The  quality  oi-  stitte  of 
being  scabrous ;  roughness,  ruggediiesa,  un- 
even ness. 

scab-wort,  s.     [Eng.  scab,  and  woTt.\ 
Bot. :  Imila  Helenium. 

scac'-chite.   s.    [After   Scacchi  of   Naples; 
sutf.  'itt(Miji.).'] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  supposed  by  Scacchi  (as 
the  result  of  various  ciieuiiial  experiments), 
to  occur  at  Vesuvius,  a*>'l  to  be  a  chloride  of 
manganese. 

SC&d,  8.    [See  def.  L] 

1.  A  lish,  probably  the  shad  (q.v.). 

2.  A  fish,  Caranx  trachurus,  the  horse- 
mackLTel. 

scads,  8.    DoUara,  money.     ( U.  S.  Slang.) 
S99e'-vd-la,  s.  [Lat.  sctews  =  on  the  left  hand, 
in  allusiou  to  the  form  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot.  :  The  tyjiical  genus  of  Scfevoleie  (q.v.). 
The  young  leaves  oi  Sctevola  Taccadu  are  eaten 
as  potherbs,  and  the  i>itli  of  the  plant  fashioned 
by  tlie  Malays  into  artificial  flowers,  &,c.  S. 
Bda  Modogam  is  emollient,  and  is  used  in 
India  to  bring  tumours  to  a  head. 

SJSB-vd'-le-ae,  s.   pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  sccevol(a.); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Goodeniacea.  Fruit  ft 
drupe  or  nut. 

scaff,  5.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Rough  plenty; 
fun  and  frolic  iu  jdenty.     (Scotch.) 

scaff-and-raff»  s.  The  rabble  ;  the  rag, 
tag,  and  bobtail. 

'■  Sitting  there  birling  nt  your  poor  uncle's  cost,  nae 
doubt,  wl'  a'  the  tcaff-and-raff  w'  the  wnter  side."— 
Hcott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 

*'8cS.fir-ol-ag6 (age as  ig),s.  [Scaffoloaoe.] 

8ca£f'-dld,    *scaf-old,   *skaff-old,   s. 

[O.  Fr.  *i:scafaU,  escafaut  (Fr.  echafaud),  Irom 
Sp.  cata/alco  (Fr.  catafaltpxe;  Ital.  catafalco) 
—  a.  canopy  over  a  bier,  a  funeral  canopy,  a 
stage,  a  scaffold.]    [Catafalque.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

•(1)  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised 
eitlier  for  shows  or  for  spectators. 

"  The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng, 
Ou  banks  and  acnsr>lds,  under  sky  might  stand." 
AfUton:  S'tmson  Agonistes,  l.filOt 

(2)  A  stage  or  platform  for  the  execution  of 
criminals. 


*  2.  Fig. :  A  temporary  support. 

"  Thpy  [friith   find  consideration,   fic.l   are  all  but 
scaffolds  to  that  heiivenly  buildingof  Inward  purity 
and  goodness."— ^coff:  Christian  Life.  pt.  i..  ch.  ii. 
n.  Technically: 

1,  Build.  :  A  platform  temporarily  erected 
during  the  ]irogress  of  a  structure  for  the 
support  of  workmen  and  material.  The 
ordinary  bricklayer's  scaffold  consists  of  up- 
riglit  poles  called  standards,  supporting  the 
horizontal  poles  which  are  lashed  thereto  and 
called  ledgeis,  these  support  the  outer  ends 
of  the  putlogs,  the  other  ends  resting  in 
holes  in  the  wall.  The  scaffold  boards  rest 
on  the  putlogs. 

2.  Mining:  A  platform  affording  a  tem- 
porary resling-place  for  an  ascending  or  de- 
scending load. 

scaffold-bracket,  s.  An  implement  to 
foi  tn  a  footing  for  a  board  to  support  a  person 
in  roofing. 

scaffold-pole,  s.  a  standard.  [Scaf- 
fold, s.  II.  l.J 

SCaff'-old,  v.t.     [Scaffold,  s.) 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold  ; 
to  uphold,  to  sustain. 

IL  Anthrop. :  To  lay  out  a  dead  body  at  fiiU 
length  on  an  elevated  bier  or  scaffold,  and 
leave  it  to  decay.  Tliis  custom  prevails  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  After  a  tiuie 
the  bleached  bones  and  the  offerings  deposited 
beside  them  are  committed  to  a  common 
grave. 

"  A  CT»nd  celebration,  or  the  Fe-iat  of  Penth.  win 
solciiniily  couvuked  Not  only  the  ashes  of  those 
wliose  boiUBs  htd  l>een  scaffolded,  but  those  who  bml 
died  on  a  Journey  or  on  the  war  pntb,  and  be^n 
temporarily  burled,  were  now  sathered  tngetber  fuid 
Interred  in  i>nr  c<>iiiiuon  sepulchre  with  sofcial  txisrks 
of  regard  "—D.  Wilson  :  Prehistoric  Man,  li.  807. 


boll,  b^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Kenophon,  e^ist.    -infr 
-oiau,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cioos.  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b$l,  d^ 
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scaffoldage— scale 


•  flC^iflT-old-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  scaf- 
fold; -age.]  The  timber-work  of  a  stage;  a 
stage ;  scaffolding. 

•'  Twixt  hla  itretch'd  fix>tiDg  and  the  Kcaffotdage." 
Shaketp, :  Troilut  A  Creuida,  i.  3. 

•  »ca£f'-6ld-er,  s.  [Eng.  scaffold;  -er.]  A 
spectator  in  the  gallery  ;  one  of  the  "gods." 


SC^ff*-6ld-ing,  ».    [Eng.  scaffold;  -ing.] 

L  Ordinary  lAingiiage: 

1.  A  frame  or  stmcture  for  temporary  sup- 
port in  an  elevated  place. 

•  2.  That  which  supports  or  sustains ;  a 
frame. 

'■  A  •icaff-'lding  to  be  now  thrown  aside,  as  o(  no  Im- 
portaiii-e  to  tlie' liiiiahed  fabriek."— /le^HoWa;  ATt  of 
Painting,  uute  52. 

3.  Materials  for  scaffolds. 

n.  Build. ;  The  temporary  combination  of 
opiight  poles  and  horizontal  pieces,  on  wliich 
are  laid  the  boards  for  supporting  the  work- 
men and  material  during  the  erection  of  a 
building ;  the  scaffold. 

BCS.ff'-rafi;  s.  [Eng.  sc^ff,  and  raff.]  The 
same  as  Scaff-and-raff  (I-V.). 

scaglia  (as  scal'-yi-a),  s.  [Ital.  =  a  flsh- 
scale,  a  chip  of  marble.    (See  def.)] 

GeoL  :  A  red,  white,  or  gray  argillaceous  lime- 
stone occurring  in  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  be- 
lieved by  De  Zigno  to  be  the  age  of  the  chalk. 
The  beds  are  usually  thin,  fragile,  and  almost 
schistose,  wlience  the  name  of  scaglia.  {Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Sac,  vi.  429.) 

scagliola  (as  scal-yi-o'-la),  5.  [Ital.  scag- 
linola,  diniin.  from  scaglia=  scaglia (q. v.).]  A 
hard,  polished  plaster,  coloured  in  imitation 
of  marbles. 

"  ScagHola  is  prepared  from  nowdered  pypaiim 
mixed  with  isinglass,  alum,  and  coloring  matter  into 
a  paat«.  which  i3  beaten  on  a  prepared  aurtace  with 
fragments  of  marble,  4c,  The  anriai-e  prepared  (or  it 
baa  a  rough  coating  of  lime  aed  hair.  The  colors  are 
laid  on  and  mixed  by  hand,  in  the  manner  of  fresco, 
and  in  imitation  of  various  kinds  of  marbles.  When 
hardened,  the  surface  is  pumice-stoned  and  washed  ; 
it  is  polished  BUccesflively  by  tripoU  and  charcoal,  tri- 
poll  and  oil,  and  oil  aioiie/'—Knig/U  ^  Pract.  Dtct. 
JJechanici. 

BOaith,  s.    [Scathe.] 
soaith'-less, «.    [Scatheless.] 
seal,  scawl,  s.    [Scold.]    (Scotch.) 

sca'-la,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  ladder,  a  staircase.] 

1.  Allot.  :  A  passage. 

2.  Surg. :  A  surgical  instrument  for  re- 
ducing dislocation. 

scala  media,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  tubular  expansion  in  the  cochlea 
of  tlie  ear,  between  tlie  scala  vestibuli  and 
the  scala  cochkce.  It  constitutes  a  keyboard, 
the  keys  of  which  are  formed  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  tlie  auditory  nerve. 

scala  tyxnpani,  .^ 

Anat.:  Tlie  superior  spiral  passage  of  the 
cochlea. 

scala  vestibull,  s. 

Anat  :  The  inferior  spiral   passage  of  the 


BCal'-a-ble,   a.     [Eng.    scale   (3),   v.  ;    -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sciletl  or  climbed. 

•  sca-lado',  *  sea  la-do,  •  skal-lade.  s. 

[Fr.  scalade;  Sp.  scalado,  from  Lat.  scoht  =  a 
ladder.]  An  assault  on  a  fortified  place,  in 
which  the  soldiers  mount  by  means  of  ladders  ; 
an  escalade. 

"  And  therefore  friends,  while  we  hold  parley  here, 
Rais*  your  tculado  on  the  other  side." 

Beaum.  A  Fli't. :  Double  Marriage,  v.  1. 

Bea'-lar«  a.     [Lat.  sca/aris=  pertaining  to  a 
fliglit'of  steps.] 

Phyaics  (Of  a  q^ioiitity):  Not  involving 
direction,  as  the  volume  of  a  figure  or  the 
mass  of  a  body.    (Rossitei;) 

SCa-lar-i-a,  s.    [i\i.  scalaria  (pi.  of  t  scalare) 
=  a  flight  o*f  stairs.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Wentletrap,  Ladder-shell ;  a  genus 
of  Turritellidse  (WooiluHn-d) ;  according  to 
Tate,  the  sole  genus  (with  three  subgenera)  of 
Scalariadie,  a  family  of  Holosttimata.  Shell 
Holid,  varices  irregular,  whorls  generally  can- 
celljited.  About  a  hundred  species  are  known, 
widely  distributed,  mostly  tropical. 

2.  Palaiont. :  They  commence  in  the  Coral 
Rag. 


SOa-la-li'-a-deS,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scalari(a); 
Lat.  Vem.  p'l.  adj.  suff.  -OiitB.]    [Scalaria.] 

Sea-lar'-i-an,  a.  &  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  scalaria 
tq-v.).J        • 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Scalaria 
or  the  Sadariadae  :  as,  scalarian  afliuities. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the 
Scalariadse. 

sea- lar'-i- form,  a.  [L.at.  scalaris=  pertain- 
ing to  a  ladder  or  stairs,  and /onna  =  form.] 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  ladder ;  re- 
sembling a  ladder. 

seal  arlform -vessels,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Ladder-liko  vessels  occurring  chiefly 
in  ferns. 

*  SCa'-lar-^,  a.  [Lat.  scalnris,  from  scala  =  a 
ladder,*  stairs.]  Resembling  a  ladder;  pro- 
ceeding by  steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

"  Elevated  places  and  tcahiry  ascenta,  that  they 
might  with  better  ease  ascend  or  mount  their  horses." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiii. 

8cal'-a-wag,  ».    [Scallawag.] 

scald  (1),  ""  SChald,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  *escalder, 
*  eschawier  (Fr.  ickauder),  from  Lat.  excaldo  = 
to  wash  in  hot  water:  ex-  =  out,  very,  and 
caUius,  ca/irf»s=  hot;  Sp.  &  Port.  esca.ldar ; 
Ital.  scaldare.] 

1.  To  bum,  or  painfully  affect,  and  injure, 
with,  or  as  with,  hot  water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  boiling  or  \iolent  heat 
over  a  fire,  or  in  water  or  other  liquor. 

■'  Scalding  the  cream— thfit  is.  bringing  It  nearly  to 
boiling-heal— will  diminish  the  tinn  and  labour  re- 
quired in  churning  ii."Slietdon:  Dairy  Farming, 
p.  809. 

3.  To  boil  or  buck  cloth  with  white  soap 
after  bleaching. 

*  4,  To  I*arn,  to  scorch. 

"  In  BMuuneT'atcaiding  he.it." 

Shnkesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  T.  7. 

scald  (2),  *  scauld,  v.t.  or  i.  [Scold,  v.] 
(Scotch.) 

scald  (1),  s.  [Scald  (1),  v.]  A  burn  or  injury 
to  the  skin  from  hot  liquid  or  vapour. 

%  Carron  oil,  kept  on  tlie  place  by  a  layer 
of  cotton  wool,  is  a  good  appliance,  and  the 
bandage  should  not  be  often  changed,  as  the 
access  of  the  air  to  the  wound  is  deleterious. 

scald  (2),  s.  [Icel.  sfcai^i  =  a  bare  head.] 
[Scall.]    Scab  or  scurf  on  the  head. 

"  Her  head,  altogether  ba'd, 
Was  overgrown  with  acurf  and  filthy  icaXd." 

Speruer  :  F.  y..  I.  viii  17. 

scald-head,  s.    [Scalled-head.] 

scald  (3),  *  skald,  s.  [Icel.  sldld  =  a  poet.] 
An  old  N^orse  poet,  whose  aim  was  to  celebrate 
the  achievements  of  distinguishe''  men,  and  to 
recite  and  sing  their  compositions  on  public 
occasions.  They  corresponded  to  the  Bards 
of  the  Celts  and  Britons.  Few  complete 
Scaldic  poems  remains,  but  a  number  of  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved. 

"  Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight. 
While  scald*  yelled  out  the  joys  of  flgbt." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi,    (Intvod.) 

*  scald,  a.     [For  sca^ktf  =  affected  with  scall 

(q.v.).]     Paltry,  mean,  sorry,  scurvy. 

"  Would  it  not  grieve  a  king  to  have  his  diadem 


seald-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  liubus/iuticGsus. 
scald-fish,  5. 

Ichthy.  •  lihombus  ai 

SCald'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Scald  (1),  v.] 

scalde^l-cream,  s.    Cream  heated  nearly 
to  boiling  heat. 

*scald'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scald  (3),  e. ;   -er.]    A 

scakl. 

scald' -10,  skald'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  scald  (3),  R. ; 
•  ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scalds  or  Norse 
poets  ;  composed  by  Scalds. 

"It  is  pr.ibable  that  many  of  the  «aWfc  imagina- 
tions might  have  been  blended  with  the  Araliiau." — 
Warton:  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  L,  diss.  1. 

scald'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Scald  (1),  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adj. :  So  hf>t  as  to  scald  the  skin ; 
very  hot ;  burning. 

"  Trembling  he  sut.  and  shrunk  in  abject  fears. 
From  tiis  wild  visage  wljid  the  tcalding  tears." 
Pope  :  Bomer:  Iliad  U.  SSL 


C.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  The  last  boiling  or  bucking  of  cloth  with 
white  soap  after  bleaching. 

2.  The  soap  itself. 

scaldlng-hot,  a.    So  hot  as  to  scald  the 

skin. 

scald-weed,  5.     [Eng.  scald  (a.),  and  weed.] 
Bot. :  Dodder  (q.v.)- 

scale  (1),  'shale,  s.  [A.S.  scwde,  scale  (pL 
scealu)  -=■  a  sliell  or  bus*-',  cogn.  with  Dan.  & 
Sw.  skal  =  a  shell,  a  pc  J  a  husk  ;  O.  11.  Ger. 
scala;  Ger.  schale ;  0.  Fr.  escule ;  Fr.  ccale. 
Allied  to  scale  (2),  s.,  scall,  scull,  skill,  and  sJieli.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  resembling  the  scale  of  a  fish 
or  other  aninuil  ;  anything  exfoliated  or  de- 
squamated, or  liable  to  be  exfoliated  or  de- 
squamated ;  as 

(1)  The  hard  deposit  which  gathers  on  the 
inside  of  vessels  in  wliich  water  is  habitually 
heated,  as  in  a  boiler. 

(2)  The  film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  iron  or  other  metal  when  lieatcd, 

(3)  A  metallic  plate  worn  instead  of  an 
epaulet  by  soldiers. 

(4)  One  of  the  side  plates  of  iron  or  brasa 
which  form  the  main  portion  of  a  pocket-knife 
handle,  and  to  which  the  sides  of  ivory,  bone, 
wood,  &c.,  are  riveted. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany  (PL): 

(1)  Flat,  usually  more  or  less  circular  plates 
of  cellular  tissue,  attached  generally  by  the 
centre  with  cells  radiating  from  it,  and  the 
margins  toothed  or  fiinged.  They  are  highly 
developed  stellate  or  pluriserial  hairs.  Found 
on  the  stems  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf- 
stalks of  many  ferns,  on  some  Rhodndenilra, 
on  Bromeliaceffi,  &e.  Used  also  of  the  bracts 
of  a  catkin,  the  iialete  or  chaff  of  the  receptacle 
in  a  composite  plant,  the  minute  hypogyuous 
squainul*  in  the  glumes  of  a  grass,  the  im- 
perfectly-developed leaves  surrounding  the 
more  delicate  parts  in  a  bud. 

(2)  Certain  scale-like  processes  around  the 
throat  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla.  Sometimes 
they  are  abortive  stamens. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  Distinct  horny  elements  deve- 
loped in  grooves  or  pockets  of  the  skin,  like 
hair,  nails,  or  feathers.  Agassiz  (1S07-73) 
founded  his  classification  of  Fishes  on  the 
character  of  their  scales.  [Ctenoid,  Cycloid, 
Ganoid,  Placoid.     See  also  Sparoid.] 

3.  Zool. :  Modifications  of  the  epidermis  in 
various  animals,  specifically  in  serpents,  liz- 
ards, &e.     [ScvTF,  Shield,  Lepidoptera.] 

scale-armour,  s.  Armour  composed  of 
small  plates  of  steel,  &c.,  partly  overlapping 
each  other  like  the  scales  of  a  fish. 

scale-backs,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Aphroditidse  (q.v.). 
scale-beetle,  s.     The  Tiger-beetle  (q.v.). 
scale-board,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  thin  veneer  of  wood,  used 
for  covering  the  surface  of  wooden  articles  of 
furniture  ;  as  backing  for  pictures,  looking- 
glasses,  and  veiy  many  other  purposes. 

2.  Print. :  A  thin  slip  of  wood,  used  for 
extending  pages  of  type  to  the  proper  length, 
filling  out  matter,  &c. 

Scale-board  plane : 

Joinery:  A  plane  for  planing  off  wide  chips, 
for  fruit,  hat,  and  bonnet  boxes  and  other 
objects.  It  is  a  plane  the  width  of  a  board, 
is  loaded  with  weights,  and  dragged  or  driven 
over  the  surface  of  the  lioard  or  balk,  the 
degree  of  protiusion  of  the  plane-iron  deter- 
mining the  thickness  of  the  scale.  A  converee 
arrangement  is  that  in  which  the  plane  is  fixed 
and  the  board  is  driven  past  it. 

scale-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cetcrach  o^cinarum.     [CEiTtetACH.] 

scale-fish,  5.  A  dealer's  name  for  the 
pollack,  the  tnrsk,  the  hake,  ajid  the  haddock 
when  dry-cured,  which  have  only  half  the 
commercial  value  of  tlie  cod.    (Simmonds.) 

scale-Insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Coccidie  (q.v.). 

"  The  ants  sucking  the  fluid  from  the  $c'tfe-inaect$ 
through  a  dorsal  or  back  pore."— ffncyo.  Brit.  (eJ.  9thf, 


f&te.  fS,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^ 
or.  wore,  wgli;  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  oub»  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  d ;  qu  =  kw. 
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acale-stonc,  s.    Tabular  spar. 
scale-winsed  insects,  s.  pi. 

Ent"in.  :  The  Lepiauj-tfra  (q.v.). 
scale  ~i7orms,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  Th'--  IHmily  Aphrnilitidre,  spec,  the 
gfnn^  Ijepidonotiis.     [Suale-backs.] 

scale  (2),  "schale,  'sooale,  "scole, 
•  skale,  s.  [  A.tf.  stxue  =  a  s<-ale  of  a  Imlunce 
(pi.  xcahi),  coftii.  with  Icel.  sl:dl=!i  bowl,  the 
scale  of  a  haUiiice  ;  Dan.  skMil ;  Sw.  hImI  =  a 
b.)wl,  a  cup  ;  Dut.  sc/iaat  =  a  scale,  a  bowl  ; 
Ger.  schnle.  It  is  allied  to  siale  (1),  s.  (q.v.).] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  ■lisli  of  a  balance  ;  and 
hence,  the  balance  itself ;  a  weighing  instru- 
ment.   (Genei-ally  used  in  the  plural.) 

•'  A  cobweb  will  draw  down  the  icn^p  when  nothing 


-Sftirc/t;    Light  of  .Vature, 


offere  to  euunteriioi 
pt.  1..  ch.  VI, 

2.  Aslron. :  The  sign  of  Libra  or  the  Balance 
(^^),  in  tlie  zodiac. 


scale-beam,  s. 

balance. 


The  beam  or  lever  of  a 


scale  (3),  >  skale,  s.  [Lat.  smla  (usuallv  in 
plural,  sealci:)  =  a  flight  of  steps,  a  ladder. 
Scala  is  probably  for  scadla  or  scaiulUi,  from 
scando  =  to  climb,  and  hence  =  that  by  which 
one  climbs  or  ascends;  Fr.  echelle :  Sp.  & 
Port,  escala:  Ital.  scaln.] 

•  1.  A  ladder  ;  a  flight  or  series  of  steps. 
"On  the  bendinga  of  these  iiiountaiiia  the  marks  of 

■eveml  ancient  sculea  of  sulfa  may  be  seen,  by  which 
they  used  to  ascend  tiiein."~Addison  :  On  Italy. 

•  2.  A  means  of  ascent. 

„       ,^ .  ^  "  Love  ...  Is  the  tcale 

By  which  to  heav"nly  love  tboii  luay'st  aacend." 

Mittim  :  P.  i..  viii.  59. 

•  3.  The  act  of  storming  a  place  by  mount- 
ing the  walls  on  ladders ;  an  escalade,  a 
scalade. 

"  By  battery,  tcale,  and  mine 
Awaulting.  '  .Milton :  P.  L..  il.  656, 

4.  .Succession  of  ascending  or  descending 
steps  or  degrees  ;  progressive  series  ;  grada- 
tion ;  scheme  of  comparative  rank  or  order. 

"  To  their  several  gradations  in  the  scale  of  beings." 
—Cheyne     Philosophical  Principles. 

5.  Anything  graduated,  or  marked  with 
lines  or  degrees  at  regular  intervals  :  as, 

(1)  A  measure,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  wood 
ivory,  or  metal,  divided  into  equal  parts, 
usually  main  divisions  and  subdivisions  :  as 
inches  or  octonary  fractions  for  carpenters' 
work,  decimal  divisions  and  subdivisions  for 
Cham-work,  duodecimal  for  plotting  car- 
penters' work,  which  is  in  feet  and  inches. 
The  metre  and  its  decimal  subdivisions  are 
also  sometimes  employed. 

(2)  Any  instrument,  figure,  or  scheme 
giuduated  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  ex- 
tent or  proportions. 

(3)  A  line  drawn  upon  any  solid  substance, 
as  wood,  ivory,  paper,  &<:,  anil  divided  into 
parts  equal  or  unequal,  which  mny  be  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  the  dividers,  to  aid  in 
geometrical  C'liistruction. 

(4)  A  basis  for  a  numerical  system  :  as,  the 
binary  scale. 

(5)  In  music,  the  sounds  in  consecutive  order 
used  by  various  nations  m  dittereiit  forms  as 
the  material  of  music.  In  a  proper  succession 
such  sounds  form  Melody,  in  proper  combina- 
tions they  constitute  Harmony.  The  modern 
scale,  universally  used  among  the  more  civil- 
ized nations,  consists  of  twelve  divisions, 
called  semitones,  included  in  one  octave  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Asiatics  ancient  and 
niodern  exhibit  the  use  of  less  intervals. 
Such  scales  are  called  Enharmonic.  Other 
nations  have  intervals  of  a  third  between 
some  of  the  steps.  This  is  exhibited  in  the 
Chinese  and  ancient  Scotch  scales,  and  in  the 
scales  of  some  savage  nations.  A  scale  con- 
taining only  five  unequal  divisions  of  the 
octave  has  been  called  Pentaphonic  or,  less 
correctly,  Pentatonic.  All  scales  are  purely 
arbitrary,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  sounds 
produced  by  the  aliquot  divisions  of  a  mono- 
chord.  When  the  divisions  of  a  monochord 
are  slightly  altered  to  suit  the  required  steps 
in  an  octave,  as  is  the  case  in  the  modern 
scale,  the  scile  is  said  to  be  tempered  ;  when 
tlic  harmonic  divisions  of  the  monochord  are 
strictly  fallowed,  the  scale  is  said  to  be  in 
just  intonation.  The  modern  scale  when  used 
as  a  succession  of  twelve  semitones  is  called 
Uiromatii:,  when  used  in  the  ordinary  mixture 
of  times  and  seiiiitones  it  is  called  Diatonic 
when  the  third  an<l  the  sixth  are  flattened  it 
18  called  the  Slodern  minor  diatonic  scile. 


when  the  third  and  sixth  remain  major,  the 
scale  is  said  to  be  a  M^or  diatonic  scale.  The 
scale  is  also  called  the  gamut  {French  gavirtif) 
from  the  words  ijattima  and  ut,  the  names  of 
sol  and  do,  found  in  the  Guidonian  system  of 
overlapping  hexachords.  The  Italian  names 
for  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  i/(,  re,  mi,  fa, 
sol,  to,  are  derived  from  the  initial  svllables 
of  a  Latin  liymu  quoted  in  all  musical  his- 
tories, Ut  was  afterwards  called  do  by  many 
nations,  and  the  name  si  was  given  to  the 
seventh  degree  of  the  scale,  when  the  ancient 
system  of  hexachords  was  ccmverted  intn  the 
modern  system  of  octaves.  When  the  scales 
whatever  the  pitch,  start  from  do,  the  svstein 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  movable  do; 'when 
the  first  nnte  of  the  scale  is  called  do,  re.  mi, 
&c.,  according  to  a  stated  pitch  called  do,  the 
system  is  called  that  of  the  fixed  do. 

(6)  In  painting,  a  figure  subdivided  by  lines 
like  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure  pro- 
porti.ms  between  pictures  and  the  things 
represented. 

6.  Relative  dimensions  without  difTerenoe 
in  proportion  of  jiarts  ;  size  or  degree  of  the 
parts  or  components  of  any  complex  thing 
compared  with  other  like  things  :  as,  A  plan 
drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot ;  to  do 
things  on  a  grand  scale. 

H  (1)  Drawn  to  scaU  :  Drawn  proportion- 
ally.   [61. 

(2)  Scale  of  a  series:  In  algebra,  a  suc- 
cession of  terms,  by  the  aid  of  which  any 
term  of  a  recurring  series  may  be  found, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  the  preceding 
ones  are  given. 

(3)  Scafe  0/  longitudes:  A  scale  used  for 
determining  graphically  the  number  of  miles 
m  a  degree  of  longitude  in  any  latitude. 

scale -micrometer,  ».  A  linear  mi- 
crometer (q.v.). 

scale  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Scale  (1),  ».] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  strip  or  clear  the  scales  oflf. 

2.  To  strip  or  take  off  in  tliin  laminse  or 
scales.    (Tobias  iii.  17.) 

3.  To  pare  ofl'  a  surface. 
"If  all  the  mountains  were  scaled  and  the  earth 

made  even,  tlie  waters  would  not  overflow  Its  auiootb 
surface.  —Burnet:  Theory  cf  the  EnrtK  t 

4.  To  spill  :  as,  To  scale  milk.    (Scotch.)      ^ 

5.  To  spread,  as  manure  or  loose  substances. 

6.  To  cause  to  separ.ite ;  to  disperse  :  as. 
To  scale  a  crowd.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dent.:  To  remove  tartar  from  the  teeth. 

2.  Oun. :  To  clean  the  inside  of  a  cannon 
by  the  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  gun- 
powder therein. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  laminae 
or  layers. 

"  The  glaze  rose  in  bubbles  and  scaled  off,  refuaing 
to  adhere  to  the  surface,"— ^or/?mm  .■  Majolica,  p.  5, 
*  2.  To  separate  ;  to  break  up  and  disperse. 
(Scotch.)  ^ 

They  would   no   longer   abide,    but    scaled    and 
departed  away,"— /folinsfted .■  Chronicles,  ii,  '91t, 

scale  (2),  V.t.    [Scale  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  weigh,  as  in  scales ;  to  ascertain  or 
measure  the  weight  of  :  hence,  to  measure,  to 
comjiare,  to  estimate. 

'•  Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  p.iat." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanns.  li.  8. 

2.  To  weigh  ;  to  be  of  the  weight  of;  to 
reach  the  weight  of. 

"  Not  one  .  .  .  scaling  Soz."— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

scale  (3),  *  Skale,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ital.  scalare; 
Sp.  *  Port,  escalar.]     [Scale  (3),  s.J 

A.  Trans.  :  To  climb  over,  as  by  a  ladder ; 
to  ascend  by  stejis  ;  to  clamber  up. 

"  The  object  of  his  race 
Hath  seated  the  clitfa"        Scoff  .•  /lokcby.  11.  14. 

B.  Intransitive: 
1.  To  climb  or  ascend  by,  or  as  by  a  ladder. 

"  Scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade,* 

Tennys'in  :  Tijoo  Voices. 

*  2.  To  lead  up  by  steps  or  degrees ;  to 
afford  a  means  of  ascent ;  to  ascend. 

"  The  lower  stair 
That  scald  by  eteps  of  God  to  heav'u  gate." 

Milton:  P.  L..  ill,  641. 

scaled,  •  Skaled,  a.  [Eng.  scale  (l),  s. ;  ■ed.\ 
Covered  with  scales ;  having  scales,  as  a  fish  ; 
scaly.    (P.  Holhtnd:  Plinie,  bk.  ijc,  ch.  xii.) 


•  soale'-less,  •  seal-ess,  a.  [Eng.  scale  (IX 
». ;  -Uss.j  destitute  of  scales;  having  no 
scales. 

"  Scateleu  Biluroids."— /fel*  Sept.  25,  t8g«. 
Scale'-moss,  s.     [Bug.  scale,  and  moss.] 

Jungermunniiiceie    (q.v.) 


Tlie 


[Lat.  scalenus,  from  Gr 
=  scalene,  uneven.] 


Bot.    (/'(,): 
(Lindley.) 

sca-lenC,  a.  &  s. 
aKahrivon  (skalenos)  = 
Mailieinatics ; 

A.  ..Is  MlJ. :  Apidied  to  a  triangle  whose 
sides  are  all  unequal ;  also  to  a  cnnc  such  that 
a  section  made  by  a  plane  through  the  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  base,  is  a  sca- 
lene triangle.  In  this  latter  case  the  term  is 
equivalent  to  oblique. 

B.  As  sithst. :  A  scalene  triangle ;  a  triangle 
whose  sides  are  all  unequal. 

scalene-tubercle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  sharp  spine  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  first  rib.  " 

sca-len-o-he'-dron,  s.     [Gr.  <r«oJ)j>.<)5  (sito- 

iirt  rs)  =  scalene  (q.v.),    and  eSpa  (hedra)  =  a 
seat,  a  b.ise.] 

Crijstall.  :  A  pyramidal  form  under  the 
rhombohedral  system,  in  which  the  pyramids 
are  six-sided,  and  the  faces  are  scalene  tri- 
angles. 


[Lat.  scalenus.]   The  same 


*  sca-len'-ous,  a. 

as  Scalene  (q,v,). 

scal'-ent,  a.    [Scale  (3),  v.] 

Geol. :  Climbing ;  applied  in  the.  nomen- 
clature of  the  Appalachian  strata  to  a  series 
of  rocks,  equivalents  of  tl ".  Onandaga  salt  and 
watei-liine  groups  of  New  York,  produced  in 
the  high  morning  period  of  the  American 
Palseozoic  day.  Its  maximum  thickness 
(about  1,000  feet)  is  in  the  Jlississijipi  region. 
The  scaleiit  series  is  on  the  [.arallel  of  the 
Wenlock  formation.  (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers: 
Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

8Ca-len'-us  (pi.  sca-le'-ni),  s.    [Scalene,] 
Anat.  (PI):  Muscles  of  the  neck.     There 
are  sometimes  three ;  the  scalenus  anterior, 
meiiius,  and  posticus. 

scal'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scale  (I),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
oi  that  which  scales;  specif.,  a  dental  tool 
for  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth. 

*  Sca'-U-dse,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  scal(aria) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Scalariadae  (q.  v.). 

8ca'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scaly;  -ness.]  Tha 
quality  or  state  of  being  scaly. 

scal'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Scale  (1),  ti.j 
A.  &  ^.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb).  sr      j      k 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  strip- 
ping scales  olf;  the  act  or  state  of  separating 
and  coming  off  in  scales  or  thin  laininEe. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Mitall. :  A  preliminary  process   In  the 

manufacture  of  tin  plate.  Tlie  rectangular 
plates  are  bent  so  as  to  stand  when  placed  on 
edge,  pickled  iu  dilute  muriatic  acid,  heated 
in  a  furnace  to  remove  the  scale,  cooled, 
fiattened  on  an  anvil,  and  rolled  cold. 

t  2.  NaiU. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
process  of  adjusting  sights  to  the  guns  on 
shipboard. 

scallng-bar,  s. 

steam  :  A  rod  for  detaching  scale  in  boilers 
scaling  furnace,  s. 

Mctall. :  A  rc\ciberatory  furnace  in  which 
plates  are  exposed  in  the  process  of  scaling. 

scaling-hammer,  $. 

steam:  A  hammer  witli  an  edge  jieen,  used 
in  loosening  scale  formed  in  steam-boilers. 

SCal'-lng  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.     (Scale  (3),  ti.) 

scaling-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  used  in  the 
assault  "ttiirlilied  ]'laccs. 

8cai-i-6'-la  (i  as  yi),  s.    [Scaoliola.] 

scall,  •*  skaU.  •  skalle,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  shalH 
=  a  bare  head  ;  cf.  Sw.  skallig  =  lm\d  ;  skala 
=  to  peel ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  shal  =  a  husk.]  [Scau 
(1),  s.) 


^>Sil,  boj^;  pout.  JtJwl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  jhln,  bench;  go, 
•filon,  -tlan  =  shain.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


-{ion,  -slon  = 


gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  C 
zhuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shils.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  d^L 
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scalla-wag— seambling 


A.  As  suhst.  :  Scab,  scurf,  acabbiness,  le- 
prosy. 

"  UnJer  tliy  long  locks  tliou  maiat  hnue  the  scall," 
Cliiuccer  :  To  /lis  Hcrivener. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Mean,  paltry,  low. 

"  To  be  leveiiRe  on  thla  aaiue  scull,  scurvy,  cogging 
C0ln\<f^.nU^^l."  —Slmkrip. :  Merry  W'lvf.i,  iii.  2. 

*  ^  (1)  Dt\j  smll  :  Dry  tetter,  psoriasis 
(q.v.).  Geseiiius  considers  the  dry  scall  of 
Scripture,  pna  (netTieq,  Lev.  xiii.  30)  to  be 
porrigo  or  impetigo  (qv.).  The  R,  V,  omits 
"  dry,"  which  is  not  in  tlie  original. 

*  (2)  MoUt  scall : 

Pathol.:  Humid  or  running  tetter;  im- 
petigo (q.v.), 

BC&r-la-wag,  scal'-a-wag,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  scamp,  a  scapegrace  ;  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow,     {Amer.) 


*  scalled,  a.     [Eng.  scall ;  -ed.]    Scald ,  scurfy. 

"  With  scaUed  browea  bl.ike,  and  pilled  berd." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  Prol.  628. 

scaUed-head,  s. 

Pathol. :  Ringworm. 

BCal'-llon  (1  as  y),  s.  [Ital.  scalogno;  Sp. 
escalona,  from  Lat.  (cepn)  ascalonica  =  the 
onion  from  Ascalon,  a  town  of  Palestine,  the 
Ashkelon  of  the  Old  Testament.] 

Bot.  £  Hort. :  Allium  asccdonicum  majus. 
It  is  a  variety  of  the  Sliallot  (q.v.). 

•  scallion-faced.  a.  Having  a  mean, 
scurvy  face  or  appearance  ;  or  perhaps,  stink- 
ing-faced.   {Bcaiun.  &  Flet. :  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1.) 

Bcal'-lop  (or  a  as  o),  *  scal-oppe,  scol- 
lop* •  skal-op,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escalope,  a  wnrd 
of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  schelpe  (Dnt. 
schelp)  =  a  shell ;  Ger.  schet/e  =  a  husk  ;  Eng, 
8C(de{l),  s.,  and  shell.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  A  recess  or  curving  of  the  edge  of  any- 
thing, like  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

3.  A  kind  of  dish,  in  shape  of  a  scallop  shell, 
for  baking  oysters  in. 

*  4,  A  lace  band  or  collar,  scalloped  at  the 
edges. 


II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  The  same  as  Escallop  (q.v.). 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  genus  Pecten  (q.v.),  especially  Pecten 
tnaxivms. 

*'Aud  luBcioiis  MO^fopi 
til  -ilhire  the  tastea 
Of  rigid  zeali'ta  to  de- 
licioua  fiiats." 
OiiU:  Trioia.  iu 

(2)  Pecten  jacO' 
bwus,  the  ScallDp- 
Bhell  (q.v.).  called 
also  St.  James's 
shell.  It  was  worn 
by  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and 
the  fossil  Pectens 
found  in  the  sub-Apennine  formations  of  Italy 
were  once  supposed  to  have  been  dropped  by 
the  pilgrims  on  their  return. 

"  He  quits  hia  cell ;  the  pilgrim  stiff  he  bore, 
And  lixed  the  scallop  Iti  bia  hat  before," 

Pamell:  Hermit,  Zi. 

scallop-budding,  s. 

Hort. :  A  method  of  budding  performed  by 
paring  a  thin  tongue-shaped  }iortion  of  bark 
from  the  stock,  and  applying  the  bud  without 
divesting  it  of  its  portion  of  wood,  so  that  the 
barks  of  botli  may  exactly  fit,  and  then  tying 
it  in  the  usual  way. 

scallop-crab,  s. 

Zoo!. :  Ciipht/ra  pectenicola.  It  is  closely 
aUiii  ti>  the  Pea-crab  (n-v.). 

scallop- shell,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lanq. :  The  shell  of  the  scallop. 
[Scallop,  s.,\l.  2.  (2).] 

2.  Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Eu- 
^smia  wululata. 

"  The  scatlopsfiell  his  cap  did  deck." 

Scott  ■  A/annlon,  1.  27. 

•cal'-lop  (or  ^  as  6),  scol'-lop,  v.t.    [Scal- 
lop, s.] 

1.  To  mark  or  cut  on  the  edge  in  segments 
of  circles. 
4.  To  cook,  as  oysters,  in  a  shell  or  scallop. 


SCALLOr. 


scal-loped  (or  a  as  6),  scol'-loped,  pa. 

■par.  &  a.     [Scallop,  v.] 

A.  As  jMi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Cut  or  miirked  at  the  edge  or  bniderwith 
scallops  or  segments  of  circles. 

"  The  woodeu  heel  may  raise  tlie  dancer's  bound, 
And  with  the  tcaUop'd  top  his  step  be  crown'd." 

Gay  .■  Trivia,  1. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  scallop  ;  made  or  done 
in  a  scallop. 

3.  Bearing  a  scallop  as  an  heraldic  bearing. 

"  It  may  be  known,  that  Moiiteth  was  a  Kcntlemau 
with  tigcalloped  coi\t."—Khig:  Art  (^Cookery. 

scalloped  hazel,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Odonto- 
pera  bidentuta. 

scalloped  hook-tip,  s.  A  British  cus- 
pidate mi'tii,  Flat yplcryx  lacertula. 

scalloped- oak,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Crocallis 

eliuguaria. 

scalloped  (or  scolloped)  oysters,  s. 

pi.  Oysters  baked  witli  bread-crumbs,  cream, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  butter.  The 
cooking  was  onginally  performed  in  a  scallop- 
shell,  and  afterwards  in  a  dish  called  a  sc-allop. 

*  SCall'-J?",  a.   [Eng.  scall : -y.]   Scalled,  scurfy. 

"  Over  its  eyes  there  are  two  hard  scallj/  knobs,  as 
big  aaa  luan's  fist."— 0((m//tor."  Voyages,  (an.  1676). 

SCal'-ops,  s.  [Gr.  (rKdKo\}/  (staiops)=  the  dig- 
ger, i.e.,  the  mole  ;  o-koAAo)  (skallo)  =  to  hoe.] 
Zool- :  Shrew-mole  ;  a  genus  uf  Talpidee, 
with  three  species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to 
the  great  lakes  on  the  east  side  of  America, 
but  on  the  west  only  to  the  north  of  Oregon. 
Snout  slender  and  elongated  ;  feet  like  those 
of  the  true  mole,  but  the  toes  of  the  liind 
limbs  are  webbed. 

scalp  (1),  *  scalpe,  s.  [A  doublet  of  scallop 
(q.v.);  cf.  O.  Sw.  skalp  =  a,  sheath;  Icel. 
skalpr.] 

1.  The  head,  the  skull,  the  cranium. 

"  And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair." 
Byron  :  Siege  (if  Corinth,  16, 

2.  The  outer  covering  or  integument  of  the 
skull  ;  hence,  the  akin  of  the  head  with  the 
hair  belonging  to  it,  cut  or  torn  off  by  North 
American  Indians  from  their  enemies  as  a 
trophy  of  victory. 

"Thev  might  aa  well  have  represented  Washington 
braiidisniiig  a  tuuiatiawk,   and  girt  with  a  string  of 

tcatiis."—Ma<:ttul<iy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  The  summit,  the  top,  the  bare  peak. 

"  The  snowy  tcaJp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose."— J/ocatt- 
lay:  tiiat.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

scalp-lock,  s.  A  tuft  of  hair  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  cruwn  of  the  head  by  some  of 
'the  North  American  Indians,  to  allow  a  vic- 
torious enemy  a  fair  chance  of  taking  tlie 
scalp. 

"The  interior  tribes  .  .  ,  could  not  conveniently 
carry  a  few  human  lieaiis  daugling  at  their  s.'tddle- 
bows.  and  accordingly  they  t-'ike  the  more  portable 
ivalp-lock  as  a  tropliy  and  remembrance  of  tiieir  elain 
enemy."— fl.  Drown:  Peoples  of  the  ICuj/ii,  L  71. 

SC^lp  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bed  of 
cysters  or  mussels  ;  a  scaup. 

scalp,  v.t.     fScALP  (1),  s.     Prob.  there  is  a 

confusion  witti  Lat.  sof(/po  =  to  rut.] 

1.  To  deprive  uf  the  scalp  or  integument  of 
the  heail. 

2.  To  sell  railway  or  other  tickets  irregularly 
or  at  reduced  rates,    {U.  S.) 

seal -pel,  s'.  [Lat.  scalpcUum,  dimin.  of  scol- 
prutn  or  scalper  =  a  knile  ;  scalpo  =  to  cut.] 

Svrg.  :  A  small  knife  used  in  operations  and 
dissections. 

"Exiilorinp  with  their  scaJpfl  the  winding  intrica- 
cies of  vein  ^uid  nerve."— 0.  £.  Letoea:  ArisC0He.p.  163i 

seal-pel' -li-form,  a.  [Lat.  scalpellum{q.v.), 
and  forma  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  the  blade  of  a  penknife 
placed  veitically  on  a  branch. 

sc^-pel'-lum,  5.     [Lat.  =  a  scalpel  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool, :  A  genua  of  Lepadidse  ;  shell  of 
thirteen  pieces  completely  covering  the  ani- 
mal. ScaljieUnm  vulgare  is  hermaphrodite, 
but  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  males,  several 
complemental  ones  of  brief  existence  are 
almost  invariably  attached  to  tiie  occluclent 
margin  of  both  scuta.  In  some  other  species 
there  are  two  males  of  low  organization  lodged 
within  the  shell  of  each  female. 

2.  Palccont. :  From  the  Neocomian  onward. 


SCalp'-er,  s.    [Lat.  scalpo  =  to  cut,  to  carve.) 

L  Ord.  I/ing. :  One  who  scalps. 

2.  Surg.:  A  raspatory  (q.v.). 

If  Ticket  scalper:  An  irregular  or  unauthor- 
ized dealer  in  railway  or  other  tickets.  [Scalp, 
v.t.,  2]     (U.S.) 

«c&lp'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Scalp,  v.] 

scalping-iron,  s.  The  same  as  Scalfbh 
(q.v.). 

scalping -knife,  s.  The  knife  used  by 
the  North  American  Indians  in  scalping  their 
enemies. 

* scalp'-less,  a.    [Eng.  scalp;  -le^s.]   Havinf; 
no  scalp ;  bald. 


scal'-pri-form,  a.  [Lat.  scalprnm  =  a  knife, 
and/ormn  =  form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Chisel- shaped. 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  the 
chisel-shaped  incisors  of  the  Rodents  which 
John  Hunter  givmped  under  the  name  Scalpria- 
dentata  ;  but  these  teeth,  though  common  to 
all  the  Roilentia,  are  not  confined  to  them; 
tliey  are  present  in  the  Wombiit,  the  genuB 
Cheiromys,  and  in  many  of  the  Soricidn?. 

Scal'-priini,  s.  [Lat.  =a  knife,  from  scalpo  = 
to  cut.] 

i.  Surg.  :  A  rasping  instrument  used  in 
trepanning;  or  removing  tlie  roughness  from 
the  edges  of  bones  or  the  teeth. 

t  2.  Zool. :  A  scajpriform  tootli. 

Scal'-y,  a.     [Eng.  scale  (1),  s.  ;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Covered  with  scales  ;  furnished  ¥rtth 
scales ;  scaled, 

"  And  cumber'd  with  his  icaly  spoil. 
Slowly,  yet  sti'ongly,  plies  the  oar." 

Bynm :  The  (Haaur. 

(2)  Resembling  scales  or  laniinEe. 

2.  Fig. ."  Shabby,  mean,  stingy.    (Slang,) 
II.  Bot.  :  Covered  with  minute  scales  fixed 

by  one  end,  as  the  young  shoots  of  Pinaceae. 

scaly  ant-eater,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Manis* 
[Panoolin.] 

scaly-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  Zootoca  vivipara. 

scaly- winged,  a.  Having  wings  covered 
with  scales,  as  some  insects. 

*SCani'-ble,v.i.  &  t.  [For  scample,  a  frequent, 
form  from  scamp  (q.v.)  ;  cf.  Dut.  schampelen^ 
to  stumble,  to  trip,  from  sca»ij«rt  =  to  escape.] 

A.  I/Uransitive : 

1.  Tostirquickly  ;  to  be  busy ;  to  scramble; 
to  be  bold  or  turbulent. 

•■  Have  frtsh  cliafTin  the  hin, 
And  somewhat  to  scambl^  for  hog  and  for  hen." 

J'ltHser:  Huthandry, 

2.  To  sprawl  ;  to  be  awkward. 

B.  Transitive : 

\.  To  mangle,  to  maul,  to  spoil. 

"  My  wood  was  cut  in  patches,  and  other  parts  of  It 
scamblej  aud  cut  before  it  was  at  its  growth."— 
Mortitner :  SJusbandry. 

2.  To  waste,  to  dissipate,  to  squander. 

"Dr.  Scambler  had  tcnmbled  away  the  reveoUM 
thereof.'"— /"u^er .-  tt'orthies;  London. 

3.  To  collect  together  without  order  or 
method. 

■■  Much  more  being  scamblfd  up  after  thla  manner.'* 

—noUiished:  chruiiide.    (Epia.    Dedic.) 

^scam'-ble,  s.    [Scamble,  v.]    A  scramble; 

a  struggle  with  others. 

"  As  at  a  scnmble  we  see  l>oya  to  sturre." 

Daviet :  Humour's  Hcaoan  on  Earth,  p.  3Bk 

scam' -bier,  s.    [Eng.  scambl(e) ;  -«•.] 
"  1.  One  who  seambles. 
2.  One  who  intrudes  on  the  table  or  gene- 
rosity of  another. 

■'  A  tc'imbler.  in  its  literal  sense,  is  one  who  goea 
abontamong  his  friends  to  getadinuer,  by  the  lush 
called  acosherer."— ii(fwe»s,'  Notes  on  Much  A<io  uboui 
Xo  thing. 

*  scam'-bling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Scamble,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Turbulent,  noisy,  riotous. 

"  HeambJing,  out-facing,  f ashion -monger ing  Imys,     __ 

That  lie.  and  cog,  aud  flout,  deprave,  ana  Blander. 

Shakesp. :  Muck  Ado  About  Nothing,  v,  L 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  1^11,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wol^  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian*    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ==  kw» 
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*  BC&m'-bling-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  scamhlijig  :  -ly.] 
In  a  sL'uiiibliiis  manner;  with  turbuleuce  or 
noise ;  riotously. 

sca-mil'-lus  (i-l.  sca-mil'-li),  s.  [Lat., 
diiniii.  from  scamnum  =  a  bencli,  a  step,  from 
scando  =to  climb.] 

Aiic  Arch.  :  A  stnall  plinth  below  the  bases 
of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  loluinns.  It  was  not 
ornamcnti'd  witli  any  kiud  of  moulding. 

0cam-m6'-ni-a,  s.    [Scammony.] 

•  scam- mo' ~ni- ate,  s.  [Eng.  scammony ; 
-ate.]    A  medicine  made  with  scammony. 

"  It  may  be  excited  bv  a  local  scanimoniate,  or  other 
aci'iujontoua  lucdiclues.  *—  WUcman  :  Surgery. 

scd.m-mdn'-ic,  a,  [Eng.  scammon{y);  -ic] 
Deiived  from  scammony  (q.v.). 

scammonio-acid,  .':.    [Jalapic-acid.] 

scam'-mo-nin^   s.      [Eng.  s(XLmmon{y) ;  -in 

(c7tcHt.)-J     [Jalapin.] 

8Cam-m6'~ni-fim,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  Latinised 
form  of  scammony  (cj-V.). 

SC^xn-md-n6r-ic,  n.  [Eng.  8cammon(y\  and 
olie)ic.\    Derived  from  Convolvulus  Scammonid. 

scammonolic-acld,  s.     [Jalapinolic- 

ACID.) 

SC^m'-mon-i^,  :j.  [Mod.  Lat.  scamvion(^ia) ;  -y.] 
\.  Bot. :  Scammony-biudweed  (q.v.). 
2.  Ckem.:  Scammonium.  A  purgative  gnm- 
resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus 
Scammonia.  When  tlie  root  is  cut,  tliere 
exudes  a  milky  juice,  wldch  dries  up  to  a 
yellowish-brown,  gummy-looking  substance. 
Two  varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  Aleppo 
and  Smyrna,  the  fni-mer  being  considered  llie 
more  valuable.  It  forms  flat  irregular  masses, 
very  brittle,  and  having  a  dark-gray  or 
blackish  hue.  Viewed  in  thin  fragments,  it 
appears  translncent  and  of  a  golden-brown 
colour.  Genuine  scammony  should  contain 
from  75  to  S2  per  cent,  of  resinous  matter 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  remainder  being  wax, 
gum,  starch,  ifcc.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
adulterated,  the  adulterants  being  starch, 
gum,  and  inorganic  salts.  Samples  have  been 
found  to  contain  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  scammony,  and  over  CO  per  cent,  of 
gypsum  and  chalk.  Pure  scammony  is  a 
powerful  drastic  purgative  and  anthelmintic. 
U  Montpellier  scammony  :  [Cynanchom]. 

scammony-biudweed,  s. 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  Scainmonia.  It  has  a 
campanulate  corolla,  cream-coloured  or  very 
pale  red.  It  grows  in  hedges  in  the  Levant, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &c.,  and  is  cultivated  in 
India.  The  roots  are  thick,  and  are  cut  across 
obliquely  at  the  top.  Tlie  juice  which  then 
flows  is  collected  in  vessels,  and  furnishes 
scammony  (q.v.). 

scammony-resin,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  resin  prepared  from  scanmiony 
by  exhausting  it  with  spirit  of  wine,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  and  washing  the  residue 
with  water;  or  it  may  be  obtained  direct 
from  the  dried  root  by  alcohol.  A  good 
sample  of  root  yields  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of 
resin.  It  is  a  brown  tr.inslucent,  brittle  sub- 
stance, entirely  soluble  in  ether,  and  not 
forming  an  emulsion  when  wetted  with  water. 

scamp,  s.     [From  scamper  (q.v.),  the  original 
.  meaning  being  a  fugitive  or  vagabond.]     A 
worthless  fellow ;    a  swindler ;    a    gnod-for- 
nothing  fellow  ;  a  rogue,  a  vagabond. 

BC^mp,  v.t.  [Cf.  pRiv.  Eng.  sfcimpi7ig  = 
scanty.]  [Scant,  a.\  To  do  or  execute,  aa 
work,  in  a 
careless,  im- 
perfect or 
superficial 
manner,  or 
with  bad 
material. 

"  Plumber- 
work  ill  houses 
being  .  .  .  wiU 
(llJly  acamped, 
and  purposely 
left  in  an  im> 
perfect  state," 
—Daily  Neat, 
Oct.  6,  1886. 

Bcfim  -  pa  - 
vi'-a,  s, 

(Ital.l  • 
Naut. :  A  fast-rowing  war-boat  of  Naples 
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and  Sicily  ;  in  1814-15  they  ranged  to  150  feet, 
pulled  by  forty  sweeps  or  oars,  each  man 
having  his  bunk  under  his  sweep.  They  were 
rigged  with  one  huge  lateen  at  one  third  lium 
the  stem  ;  no  forwaid  buiwai k  or  stem  ulmvo 
deck  ;  a  long  bi-ass  6-pounder  gun  worked 
before  the  mast;  only  two  feet  abo\e  water; 
abaft  a  lateen  uiizzen  with  top-sail.    (Smyth.) 

SC^jnp'-er,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  escamper,  ^cscamper ; 
Ital.  scamjmre  =■  to  escape,  from  Lat.  ex-  = 
out,  and  campjis=a  licld,  a  field  of  batHe.] 
To  run  away  with  speed ;  to  fly  with  speed  ; 
to  hurry  away. 

"  Whole  regjmenta  Aung  away  anus,  colours,  and 
c\<K\.hB.  A\nl  sratnpe red  off  to  the  hil]a."—Jlticaulai/; 
Hilt,  iiwj.,  ch.  xvU 

scamp'-er  (1).  5.  [Eng.  scamp,  v.  ;  -er.\  One 
who  ticamiis  work. 

scamp'-er  (2),  s.  [Scamper,  r.]  A  hasty 
flight  i.iv  escape  ;  a  running  away  in  haste  ;  a 
hasty  excursion. 

*  scamp' - bood,  s.  [Kng.  scamp;  -hood.} 
Scampisliness. 

"  A  fine  talent  too.  but  tending  towards  acainphood." 
—Carlylts;  Rcminiacence$,  L  2»b, 

SCamp'-ishy  a.  [Eng.  scamp  ;  -ish.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  tike  a  scamj) ;  knavish,  roguish. 

"  The  two  Hcampi^h  oculists. "—/^e  Quinceu  :  Spanish 
Nim,  5  23. 

scamp' -ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scampish;  'ly.] 
In  a  scampish  manner  ;  like  a  scamp. 

SCamp'-ish-ness*  s.  (Eng.  scampish ;  -iiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scampish; 
knavery,  roguery. 

ScSji,  •  scand.  v.t.  &  i.  [Properly  scand,  the 
pa.  par.  having  been  formed  as  scawl  (for 
scanded),  and  the  d  then  dropped  from  being 
taken  for  the  pa.  par.  termination.  O.  Fr. 
escander  =  to  climb,  from  Lat.  scando  =  to 
climb,  to  scan  (a  verse);  Sansc.  skaiid  =  to 
spring,  to  ascend  ;  Ital.  scandire,  scandere.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  count  the  metrical  feet  or  syllables  of, 
as  of  a  poem  ;  to  read  or  recite  so  as  to  indi- 
cate tlie  metrical  structure, 

"  Harry,  whose  tuneful  nnd  well-raeasur'd  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  tu  span 
Words  with  Juat  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas' eiira."  3iUto7i:  >So»ne£  13. 

2.  Hence,  to  examine  point  by  point ;  to 
examine  closely  or  minutely  ;  to  scrutinize. 

"The  lista  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  are 
scanned &ti^  aaniy^eti,"— Macatiiuy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

B.  Intrnns.  ;  To  follow  or  agree  with  the 
rules  of  metre  ;  as,  A  line  scans  well, 

*SC^d,v.^  [Lat.  scaTif/o  =  to  climb.]   [Scan.] 

1.  To  climb. 

"  Ne  Btaide  till  she  the  highest  stage  had  acand. 
Where  Cynthia  did  sit,  that  uevtrstiU  did  stand.** 
Spenser;  F.  Q. ;  Of  MutabilUie  c.  vi. 

2.  To  scan. 

"  Ech  others  worke  to  scand."— X  or  den ;  SinfuU 
Man's  Solace,  p  161. 

sc&n'  -  dal,  *  scan  -  die,  *  scan  -  dall,  s. 

(Fr.  scandale  =  a  scandal,  an  offence,  from  Lat. 
scandalum ;  Gr.  aKdv&aAov  (ska.ndalon)  =  a 
snare,  a  scandal,  a  stumbling-block  ;  9p,  & 
Port,  escandalo  ;  Ital.  scandalo.  Scandal  and 
slander  are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Offence  caused  by  the  faults  or  misdeeds 
of  another ;  reproach  or  reprubation  called 
forth  by  what  is  regarded  as  wrong  or  dis- 
graceful ;  opprobrium,  shame,  disgrace. 

"  He  conaented  with  an  alacrity  which  gave  great 
scandal  to  rigid Cburchtneu,"—J/uc(t«iay  .■  Sist.  A'nj., 
ch.  ix. 

2.  Defamatory  talk,  speech,  or  report ;  re- 
proachful aspersion  ;  opprobrious  censure  ; 
something  uttered,  .said,  or  reported  which  is 
false  and  injurious  to  reputation. 

"  When  f^canda!  has  new  minted  an  old  lie. 
Or  taxd  ini  entlun  for  a  fresh  supply, 
'Tia  called  a  Batire."  Cowpcr  :  CharUy,  513. 

IL  Law: 

\.  The  use  of  malicious,  scandalous,  and 
slanderous  words,  to  tlie  damage  and  deroga- 
tion of  tlie  good  name  of  another. 

2.  An  irrelevant  and  abusive  statement  in- 
troduced into  a  bill  or  any  pleading  in  an 
action. 

scandal-monger,  s.  One  who  spreads 
or  retails  scandal  ;  one  who  is  given  to  re- 
tailing defamatory  reports  or  rumours  con- 
ocrning  the  character  of  others. 
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scandal-mon^erin^,  s.  The  spreading 
or  retailing  t\{  scandal. 

"The  credulity  and  iiifillgnaut  tcandaUmongtirlna 
in  which  thf  lli.nmii  iicuple  uf  all  time*  dcllghtwL"- 
Atliettwitm,  WL'pt.  2,  1882. 

*  scandal-mongery,  s.    A  manufactory 

of  scandal. 

■■  Dinner- parties,  aeathcllc  teaa.  scandiil-mongeries." 
-Carlylo:  AfitcellanieB,  iv.  186. 

*  scan' -dal,  v.t.     [Scandal,  s.] 

1.  To  speak  scandal  of;  to  throw  scandal 
on  ;  to  defame,  to  asperse  ;  to  blacken  tho 
character  of;  to  traiiuce. 

"  I  do  fftwn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  altvt  scanUiU  them. 

ahakimp,  :  Julius  Ccesar,  L  X 

2.  To  scandalize,  to  offend,  to  shock. 

*  scan-dal-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  scandal is:(e); 
-ati(jn.\    A  scantlalous  sin. 

"In  nlihoniiuahle  scundittivaian" —DynloguB  As> 
tuiecn  a  (Jtnlleman  &  a  ffiLgbaiidn.ati,  p.  lUQ. 

sc^n'-dal-ize,  sc^'-da-li^e,  v.t.  [Fr. 
scandal iscr :  Sp.  escandidtzar ;  Tin't.  escandal' 
isar;  Ital.  scandulizzare,  scandalezzare,  frtyn 
Lat.  scandalizo ;  Gr.  <rKavSaJ^i^ia  {skandalizo).2 

*  I.  To  speak  scandal  of;  to  defame,  to 
traduce,  to  libel,  to  slander. 

"  Wonls  also  teudbig  to  sut/ii^u/fze  a  magistrate,  or 
^i-sou  in  a  public  trnat,  are  leputed  mine  hinhly  In. 
iitiuuB  than  when  epuken  of  a  private  muJi. ' — Black- 
stone  .'  CojnmejiC,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  5. 

*  2.  To  disgrace  ;  to  bring  disgrace  on. 

3.  To  offend  by  some  action  con.sidered 
wrong,  heinous,  and  flagrant ;  to  shock  by 
scandalous  conduct. 

"  Urandalised  at  the  ill-hehaviotir  o(  tbia  troop  of 
little  pirates." — (^ueen,  Sept.  28.  lfcB5, 

SCan'-dal-oils,  a.  {¥\\scandaleux ;  Sp.  escon- 
dal.osQ ;  Itan.  scandaloso,\ 

1.  Causing  scandal  or  offence;  extremely 
offensive  to  duty  or  propriety  ;  exciting  re- 
proach or  reprobation ;  shameful. 

"  Cu[)id  must  go  no  more  so  sv*indalaiiflynnV.eA,  but 
is  enjoined  to  make  liim  breeclies."— Carew:  Cwlum 
Britannicitin. 

2.  Disgraceful  to  reimtation  ;  shameful, 
opprobrious  ;  bringing  sliame  or  disgrace. 

"Tills,  by  the  caluniniutora  of  Epicnnis'a  phllo- 
Bopliy,  waa  objected  a?  one  of  the  moat  scandalous  of 
all  their  aaylnga."—<7oi«;«7/.-  Of  Liberty. 

3.  Defamatory,  libellous,  slanderous. 

"  Injuries  affecting  a  man's  repiitiitiou  or  pnod  u.ime 
are,  nrat.  by  malicious,  scandalotm.  and  slanderous 
wurds,  tending  to  his  damage  and  derogation.  As  if  a 
man  nmliciously  and  falsely  utter  any  slander  or  false 
tale  of  another.  whiL'h  may  either  endanger  hiiu  In 
law,  by  impeaching  him  of  some  heinous  ciime.  as  to 
say  that  a  man  has  poisoned  auutLer,  or  la  perjured ; 
or  which  may  exclude  him  frum  society,  as  to  ctuirge 
him  with  biu'iug  an  iufectioiia  disease  ;  or  which  may 
impair  or  hurt  his  trade  or  livelihood,  as  to  call  a 
tradesman  H  bankrupt,  it  physician  a  quack,  or  a  lawyor 
a  kiieL\e."—Bl'ickttone  :  Coimnent.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6, 

SC^'-da-loiis-ly,  adv.      [Eag.  scandalow; 

-ly-] 

1.  In  a  scandalous  manner  ;  so  as  to  give  or 
cause  offence  ;  disgracefully,  shamefully. 

"  By  being  scanduloualj/  bold." 

Cowper :  Author  of  Letter  on  Literature. 

*  2.  Censoriously ;  with  a  disposition  to  find 
fault. 

"  Shun  their  fault,  who,  ecandajfmtly  nice. 
W  ill  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice. 

Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  654. 

scan'-da-loils-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scamlalcms ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scan- 
dalous, disgraceful,  or  shameful. 

"The  saatidalvusness  of  their  Uvea."— <S«;Aer .■  Sev 
mona,  voL  i.,  aer.  28. 

sc^n'-da-liim  mag-na'-tum,  s.  [\a\,\ 
Law :  The  offence  of  spciiking  slanderously, 
or  in  defamation  of  high  personages  of  the 
realm,  as  of  temporal  and  spiritual  peers, 
judges,  and  other  high  officers.  Actions  on 
this  plea  are  now  obsolete. 

SOan'-dent,  a.    [Lat.  scandens^  genit.  scoti- 
dentis,  pr.  par.  of  scando  —  to  climb.] 
Bot.  :  Climbing,  as  the  ivy. 

sc3,n-di9' i-dcB,  scan-di-9in'-S-eB,  5.  pL 

[Mod.    Lat.    scandix,    genit.  scandic{is);    Lat. 
feui.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  -idw,  -inecB.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  or  sub-tribe  of  ApiacesB, 
Fruit  elongate  ;  seed  grooved  in  front. 

Scan-di-na'-vi-an.  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scandinavia, 
under  which  name  were  comjirchended  the 
kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark ;  pei-taining  or  relating  to  ihe  language 


bou,  bo^;  poilt,  jiJ^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hln,  benpk;  go,  gem;  *i^^",  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -in|C. 
-cian, -tian  =  Shan.   -tion. -sion  =  shun ; -tlon, -gion  =  zhun.   -cious, -ttous, -sious  =  shiis.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bei,  dgL 
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or  literature  of  this  portion  of  Europe  (in- 
cluiliiig  Iceland). 
B.  As  mhstantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scandinaria. 
9  The  lansiiase  spoken  by  tlie  Scandina- 
vians includins  Danish  Swedish,  Norweg,au 
and  irelandic.  The  literary  '■"'■•;"»"[_  "'J 
loelandic  lanfc'uage  go  back  to  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 
SCan'-di-um,  s.    (See  extract.) 

Chem  ■  An  element  discovered  by  Nilson  in 
lS79^svnibol  Sc  ;  at.  wt.  44-ill.  It  occurs, 
together  with' the 'other  rare  earths,  lugado^ 
Unite  and  euxenite,  but  the  n.etal  "tself  has 
Sot  yet  been  isolated.  It  fo™^  »""  "^  j^' 
scandia  or  scandium  oxide,  sc-iOs,  a  wniie 
infusible  powder,  resembling  '"'^li'""'^'^::^^- 
S-8.  insoluble  in  water  and  »"J^-,  ^f "''!"  ^ 
saVs  are  colourless  or  vfhite,  and  have  an  acia 
Stringent  taste,  but  are  of  little  importance. 

origlii."-iVurur-e.  Msj  8,  1879.  p.  41. 

scan'-dix.  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a«<iv6.|(stoidia:) 
=  the  herb  chervil.) 

Rot  •  Shepherd's  Needle  ;  the  typical  genus 
of  S<kndicite  (1-V-).  Bracts  one  or  none 
bracteole  (i^artial  involucre)  of  five  or  ^even 
leaves  •  calyx  teeth  obsolete  ;  petals  obovate, 
i^th  anl^^iHected  point;  fruit  laterally  com- 
Dressed  with  a  long  beak.  Known  species 
S  to  ten  The  north  temperate  zone. 
One,  Scandii  PecUn-Ver^ris.  the  Common 
Shepherd's  Needle  or  Venus  s  Comb,  lias  a 
sten,  four  to  twelve  inches  high;  leaves 
trio  y  pinnate;  umbels  of  two  or  three  rays, 
ott?n  sessile  Abundant  in  cornfields,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  September. 
Bcan'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  scarurio,  from  scando  = 
"to  cliinb,to  sc^n;  8p.  esmnsion :  lUl.  sca..- 
tioiie.l  The  act  of  scanning  or  measuring  a 
verse  by  feet,  to  see  it  the  quantities  are  duly 
observed. 

•■  Wouderlal  is  the  advantjige  of  iconrio"  ._ .  .  m 
detectiuB  the  eriois  of  cues  eta  »ud  printers.  -Bm 
Jmsan  ;  irortJ  (ed.  aifcrd.  in.  178.    iSote.) 


soandium— scape 


*  3.  Sparing,  stingy,  parsimouious,  grudg- 
ing, niggardly.  ..„„„„,,.  time. 

B,  BO,M»l.at  ««»<«■  o<,ourm.,de„pr»enee.^^ 

IL  Naiit.  :  Said  of  a  wind  when  it  heads  a 
ship  otr,  so  that  she  will  barely  lay  her  course 
when  the  yards  are  sharp  up. 

«  B.  As  adv. :  Barely,  scarcely,  hardly  ;  not 
quite  ;  scaiitly.  .. 

■■  1  have  ,can,  the  .pace  ,',?^Sf  ■'xi'Siw'/liri'". 

♦  C.  As  subst. :  Scarcity,  deficiency,  scanti- 

"^^^^  •■  Like  the  ant  _ 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  .can/. 

^        '  Careur :  Persuuicom  to  Love. 

•  scant-of-grace,  s.  A  good-for-nothing 
fellow  ;  a  scapegrace. 

*  scan' -ti- lone,    s.     (O.   Fr.  esctoiliitoi.) 
[Scantling.)    A  pattern,  a  scantling. 
"  Though  it  were  of  no  rouude  atone.    _^ 
Wrought  with  squier  and  &canttlone. 
YYiougM,.  .t  j.^j^a^nl  of  the  Rote. 

scant' -i-ly,  odii.    [Eng.  scaiKj/; -ij/.J 

1.  In  a  scanty  manner  or  degree ;  not  plenti- 

■*  Or  if  yourself,  too  scavtily  supplied,       ^ 
Need  help,  let  honest  industry  l>rovide 

Cowjier :  Prosrett  of  Error,  261. 

•  2.  Sparingly,  grudgingly. 
8ca.nf-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  mnty;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  scanty  or  scant, 
narrowness  ;  want  of  size,  extent,  or  abund- 
ance ;  insufficiency,  shortness,  scantness.      ^ 
■•  Supplying  the  defect  of  a  loantinea  of  dress.  - 
Rtymlli:  Art  of  Paintini.  Note  212. 


♦  scan-sor'-es,  s.  pZ.     [Lat. ,  pi.  of  scoMor  = 

a  cUuiber. )      ■"  ti    o  i 

OrTiiOi.;  Climbing  Birds.     [Climber,  II.  2.) 

Thev  are  now  more  generally  known  as  Zygo- 

dactyte  (q.v.),  from  the  arrangement  of  their 

toes.      (PlCARl/E.) 

SCan-sbr'-i-al,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  scamorius.  from 
scaitsor  =  a  ciimber.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Climbing  or  adapted  for  climb- 
ing ;  belonging  to  the  order  Scansores. 

B.  -4s  sxiist. :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  order 
Scansores. 

Bcansorial-barbets,  s.  pi. 
Ornith. :   The  sub-family  Capitonina;  (q.v.), 
now  often  elevated  to  a  family. 
» scan-sor'-i-ous,  a.     [Scansorial.)     The 
same  as  Scansorial,  A. 

"  The  feet  have  generally  been  considered  aa  «cin- 
.oriim  or  fotii.ed^or  climhtog."-S»<.»  .•  amrat 
Zooioijy,  vol.  ix..  pt.  I.,  p.  86. 

scant,  «.«.  &  i-    [Scant,  a.) 
A.  Transitive : 

1  To  limit,  to  stint ;  to  keep  or  put  on 
short  allowance  ;  to  cut  down  ;  to  abridge. 

■■  To  taint  the  printer's  bill  to  the  lowest  penny. "- 
ii-icM,  Feb  13.  1886. 

2  To  afford  or  give  out  sparingly  or  stingily ; 
to  grudge  ;  to  be  nigg.ird  or  stingy  of;  to  dole 
out.    (Shaktiv. :  Hairy  K.,  ii.  4.) 

•  B.  J'iitra7is. :  To  fail ;  to  become  less  ;  to 
fall  away  :  as.  The  wind  scaitte. 
scant,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.      (Icel.  staf,  neut.  of 
"  8to«mr  '=  short,  brief ;  skamta  =  to  dole^out ; 
stoi(r=a  dole,  a  share,  a  portion;    Noiw. 
ska.ita(  =  measured  or  doled  out,  from  sAa.Ka 
=  to  measure  narrowly;  sta,U  =  a  P"''*'™.  " 
dole ;   O.  H.  Ger.  scam  =  short.     U.  iTov. 
^n^!  skimping  =  scanty.) 
A.  As  adjective : 
I   Ordinary  Language : 

1  Not  full,  large,  or  plentiful ;  rather  less 
thm  is  wanted  tor  the  purpose;  scanty; 
barely  sufficient. 

••  In  the  army  victuals  might  grow  iconr 
m  loe  aiiu,  Drayton  :  David  i  Oohath. 

2  Having  a  limited  or  scanty  supply ; 
scarce,  short.    (Followed  by  of.) 

■' He's  f.\t  and  (tanfi/ breath.'' 

Shak':tp. :  Samlet,  v.  2 


•  Bcanf-i-t*.  *  scant-i-tie,s.   [Eng.  scant: 

«*.]    Scantiness,  scantness,  deficiency,  scar- 

'^'  "Such  is  the  .confine  of  them  here  in  England."- 
HarrUon  :  Dacript.  England,  bli.  111.,  eh.  l». 

•  8can'-tle  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  scojK  ;  frequent. 
suff.  -le.]  J  „  ■    t 

A.  Intram. :  To  become  scant  or  deficient , 
to  fail.  , .      .,         ,.1 

••  They  r«lnd»l  rose  or  leanttid.  as  hia  sails  would 
drive  Drayton:  The  Moon.cmf 

B.  Trans. :  To  scant ;  to  cut  short  or  down ; 
to  be  niggard  of  ;  to  grudge. 

■•  The  aoaiing  kite  there  sca..«e.i  his  large  wingi. 
ind  to  theVk  the  hovering  caatnl  hr.i.g.. 
■""  Drayton:  Aoii.h»  Arm. 

•  scan'-tle  02),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  es^hanteler.  from 
iTLat  ex-)  =  out,  and  canW  =  a  corner,  a 
cantle  (q.v.).]    To  divide  into  small  pieces. 

"The  Popes  territories  will,  within  a  century,  be 
KdMUd  ouf  among  the  great  powers  who  have  now  a 
footing  in  Italy.'— efte«"-/ii(<t 

scan'-tle,  s.  [Cf.  scantilone,  and  Norw.  skant 
=  3.  iiieasuring  rod.)  A  gauge  by  w:hich  slates 
are  regulated  to  their  proper  length 


*  scant'-l]^,  adtJ.    [Eng.  scoTit ;  -ly.] 

1    In  a  scant  manner  or  degree ;  not  fully  or 
plentifully;  narrowly,  sparingly,  grudgingly. 
"  Qushen  gives  roomtb.  but  icantly  to  their  store. - 
Drayton :  JfiXe*.  u 

2.  Barely,  scarcely,  hardly. 

■'  His  kiltie  made  of  forest  green, 
Keachedscanrij/ tohiskuee.' 

^ott ;  lay  of  the  Latt  JJtnttret.  Hi.  17. 

scant'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scanl.  a.  ;  -ness.]  'The 
quality  or  state  of  bt:.;g  scant  or  scanty, 
narrowness,  sliortnesv.  s^ntiness,  smalliie»s. 

•■  Either  strutting  in  unwieldy  hulk,  or  sinking  in 
defective  tcanlneu.'-Barrow  :  S<n-niotu.  voL  L.  aor.  ». 

scint'-jr,  a.    [Eng.  scotii;  -y.] 

1.  Wanting  in  amplitude,  size,  or  extent ; 
narrow,  small,  scant. 

•■  In  the  heaven  of  heavens  that  space  he  deeml 
Too  aconty  for  the  exertion  ol  his  beams. 

Cowper :  Chanty,  580. 

2  Not  abundant ;  deticient ;  hardly  suffi- 
cient ;  not  enough  ;  falling  or  coming  short  ot 
what  is  necessary. 

"Notwithstanding  their  icanty  aubsiatence."- 
Smith :  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  n,  ch.  viu. 

*  3.  Sparing,  niggardly,  grudging,  parsi- 
monious, stingy. 

"  Unjust  and  scanty  to  herself  alone." 

'  Dryden  :  Ele'morn,  105. 

scap'-a-nus,  s.  [Gr.  aicanimi  (sfcajjailc)  =  a 
spade'or  hoe.) 
Zool  •  A  genus  of  Talpidse,  founded  by 
'  Pomel.  In  general  characters  they  agree  with 
Scalops,  but  resemble  Condylura  in  dentition 
and  habit.  There  are  two  species,  Brewers 
Slirew  Mole  (Scopajins  breu<en),  fmni  the 
Eastern  United  States,  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  reports  that  the  Common  Mole 
(Talpa  europa:a)  existed  in  America,  and  S. 
townsendi,  Irom  the  Pacific  coast. 


[An   abbreviation  of  escape 


•scanf-let.   s.    [Scantle  (1),  v.]    A  small 
pattern,  sample,  or  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

"  While  the  worid  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of  mankind 
were  longer;  aud  as  the  world  grew  fuller,  so  their 
uIm  vJeTsuccessively  reduced  toaaholler  scantlet.  - 
Bale:  Orig.  of  Slankind. 

scant-ling,  *  scant-Ion,  s.  [0.  Fr.  eschan- 

°\l„  =  to  break  up  into  cantles  er  pieces,  to 
acantle  (a  v.);  O.  Fr.  cscAoiai»oji=  a  small 
'p\ece  a\l:antling,a  pattern  The  word  has 
been  confused  with  scaTif  and  scanty.] 
I  Ordinary  Language : 
•  1  A  quantity  or  piece  cut  or  taken  for  a 
particular  purpose  ;  a  sample,  a  pattern. 

"A  pretty  .c<t"«i>W  of  his  knowledge  may  be 
taken.' — J/i/'o«- 

»  2.  A  small  quantity  or  portion. 

"  Any  scantlinoi  of  information  .  .  .will  be  accept. 
able/'-yVoM  *  Querie,.  May  S.  1884.  p.  347. 

3.  A  rough  draft ;  a  rude  sketch. 
i.  A  trestle  or  horse  in  a  cellar  for  standing 
casks  on  tap. 
6.  A  beam  or  board  ;  a  piece  of  timber. 

"  Sells  the  last  scanning,  and  tlansfera  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again 

Covjper :  Talk,  in  763, 

II.  TeclinicaUy: 

1  Carp.  :  Lumber  under  five  inches  .square, 
used  for  studs,  braces,  ties,  &c.  It  is  expressed 
in  terms  ot  its  transverse  dimensions :  as,  a 
timber  having  a  scantling  of  12  x  8. 

2.  Moion.:  The  dimensions  of  ashlar  stones. 

3  Shin!)uiMi»ii7 :  The  transverse  dimensions 
of  pieces  of  timber,  &c.    The  respective  sides 
are  known  as  moulding  and  siding. 
'  scant' -ling,   a.      [Eng.   scarit    a. ;    -ling.] 
Scant,  scanty,  small ;  not  plentilul. 


*  scape  (1), 
(q.v:).] 

1.  The  act  of  escaping ;  an  escape. 

"  I  snoke  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
°'lkr'"'  '""""'  'U'iei"°'S'fe?£^' 

2.  A  means  of  escape  ;  evasion. 

"  Crafty  mate._ 
What  other  scape  canst  thou  "™«""^.^^''     ,^ 

3.  A  freak,  an  escapade,  a  misdemeanour,  a 
trick,  a  cheat. 

"  They  reoiiily  pardon  all  faults  and  scapes  mmr 
mittod  hy  Sllge"ce."-*o.».  Plutarch,  p.  208. 

*  scape-gallows,  s.     One  who  has  es- 
caped tl^  gallows  though  he  has  deserved  it. 

scape-goat,  s.  ,    .      , ,. 

1  Lit  ,£  Jewish  ritual:  A  goat  designed  to 
•seine,  i.e.,  escape,  as  opposed  to  one  killed 
and  ottered  in  sacrifice.  Once  a  year,  on  the 
ereat  d,ay  of  atonement,  after  Aaron  had 
Itl'ered  a  bullock  in  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
himself  and  his  house  (Lev.  xvi.  1-6),  he  was 
to  take  two  goats  "for  a  sin  otfenng  (6). 
Lots  were  to  be  cast,  one  If  fo\,t>'«„  Lord 
and  one  (8,  A.V.)  for  Azazel  (R.V.,  on  the 
margin  "  for  dismissal.")  The  goat  on  which 
Sehovah's  lot  fell  was  to  be  oflered  for  a  sm 
ottering  (9).  ,   ,   „ 

"  Rot  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  for  Azazel  ahaU 
be  ,?t  alive  We  the  Lord,  to  make  atoueinent  for 
htm  to  sei"  hfii.  away  for  Azazel  Into  the  wilderuesa. 
(10.1  CI.  Matt.  xii.  43  ;  Luke  xl  24. 
Before  the  dismissal,  Aaron  was  to  lay  both 
his  hands  on  the  goat's  head,  and  con  ess  his 
sins  and  those  of  the  people,  P''"'"?  "  "  ™ 
the  head  of  the  goat,  and  send  him  by  the 
hi^d  of  a  trusty  nian  into  the  wilderness 
"and  the  goat  shall  bear  "P™,,'}™  ""  ""'^."f 
iniquities  into  a  solitary  land  (2  ,  R.V.).  It 
kzazel  is  an  evil  si.irit  [Azazel  1  ,  tben  after 
the  sacrifice  of  the  one  goat  had  at.  ned  for 
ai Id  removed  the  sins  of  the  worshippers, 
tt  e  other  scape-goat  might  return  those  sins 
in  mockery  to  Azazel,  the  evil  spirit  regarded 
as  S  author.  This  is  Hellgsten i.urg s 
view.  Rationalism,  on  the  contrary,  sees 
in  the  narrative  a  certain  remnant  of  devil- 
worship  flomishing  perhaps  in  pre-Mosaic 
times.  Under  the  later  Judaism  the  goat  was 
t  ™owu  over  a  precipice  about  twelve  in, la 
from  Jerusalem.  The  scape-goat  is  geneial  y 
coiSdered  the  clearest  type  of  .«'«  «"  »  'l^: 
tion  of  Christ  for  sinners,  and  his  filial  re 
moval  of  their  transgressions  cf.  IsaiaH  liii. 
n-12  ;  John  i.  29  ;  Heb.  ix.  28  ;  1  Peter  ii.  24). 
2.  Fig. :  One  who  is  made  to  bear  the  blame 
due  to  another. 

ch.  iv. 


or.  wore,  wolfc  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  Tjmte,  cur,  rule.  ftOl;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce 
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SOape-graoe*  s.  A  graceless,  good-for- 
Dotliiiig  fell^vr;  a  careless,  idle  fellow;  a 
ne'er-do-well. 

"  The  gc<ip«-orrtccj  and  lie 'er-do- wells  whom  yoii  con- 
Bidored  to  be  dead  at  luiiat  a  geueratioa  ahice.  —Daily 
Telegraph,  iiept  29,  18S5. 

Bcape-wheel,  s. 

HoroL  :  The  wheel  in  an  escapement  whose 
teeth  escape  one  at  a  time  fmrn  the  pallets. 

■cape  (2),  s.     [Lat.  scapus  =  the  shaft  of  a 
pillar,  the  stalk  of  a  plant.]    [Bceptre.1 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

(2)  The   apophygee  of  a 
shaft. 

2.  Bot. :  A  long  nuked  or 
nearly  naked  peduncle,  ris- 
ing fnim  the  crown  of  a  root, 
ainl  b'-aring  at  its  apex  ;i  tangle  flower, 
as  in  the  tulip,  or  sevejal,  as  in  the 
cowsliji. 

*  scape,  *  skape,  v.i.  &  t.  {.\n  ab- 
breviation ot  taca/«  (q.v.),  cliietly  used 
in  poetry.] 

A,  Intrant. :  To  escnpe ;  to  get  ofiF. 

"  We   will   Ije  puid   befure  you    tciipe."~ 
Beauii.  1-  rut.  ■  Honest  Mun't  Future.  0.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  escape,  to  avoid.  bcapb. 

"  Virtue  itself  icapei  not  calumii  ions  strokes." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  & 

•cap'-el,  sca-pel'-lus. s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  Lat.  scapus  =  a  stalk.] 

Bot. :  The  neck  or  cauticle  connecting  the  ra- 
dicle and  cotyledons  in  a  germinating  embryo. 

SCape'-less,  a.    [Eng.  scape  (2),  s. ;  -less.] 
Bot.  :  Destitute  of  a  scape. 

BCape'-ment.  5.    [See  def.] 

Horol. :  An  abbreviation  of  escapement  (q.  v.). 

•  SCape'-thrift,  s.     [Eng.  scape,  v.,  *ind  thrift.] 
A  scape-grace  ;  a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

"  F>'r  aliortlle  vpnii  his  deliueraiicc,  he  gathered  a 
puwer  I'f  wii'ked  acii/-'thri/ts.  and  witli  tli«  same 
cuiiiiniin;  into  Inuemes,  burnt  the  towue.'—Iiolin- 
»hed  ■  Hist.  Scot.  inu.  1427). 

Bcapli-,    8ca,pli-o-,   scaph-i-o-*   pre/. 
[ScAPHA.]    Boat-shaped. 

SC^ph'-a,  s.     [fiat.,  from  Gr.  o-«ai^ij  (skajihi)  = 
iinvtlnii'g  hollow.] 

Anat. :  The  cavity  of  the  external  ear, 
between  the  helix  and  the  antihelix. 

BOd*ph-^'-der,   s.      [Pref.   scnph;    and    Gr. 
atojp  {(iDcr),  genit.  avSp6<;  (a»ti;'os)  =a  man.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  case  in  which  a  diver  ia 
inclosed  when  under  the  surfiice  of  the  water. 

2.  Zool.  <£  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Bullidie. 
Shell  oblong,  ctmvolute,  spirally  striated  ; 
aperture  grently  expanded  ;  spire  concealed. 
Recent  species  thirteen,  from  Europe  and 
North  America ;  fossil  eight,  from  the  Eocene 
onward. 

8Caph-&s'-pis,  s.     [Pref.    scaph-y   and   Gr. 
ao-TTiV  {aspis)  —  a  shield.] 

Palcemit.  :  A  genus  of  Cephalaspidae,  differ- 
ing from  Pterichthys  (with  which  it  is  some- 
times classed)  in  having  the  head-shield 
simple.  Scnphaspis  lud^nsis  is  from  tlie  Lower 
Ludlow  series  ;  other  species  occur  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian. 

Boapb-i-di'-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat  scaph- 
idi(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Clavicornia.  Boat- 
shaped  beetles,  i.e.,  much  narrowed  before 
and  behind  ;  anteiinse  and  legs  rather  long. 
They  are  sometimes  beautifully  spotted,  live 
in  fungi,  fly  well,  and  are  widely  distributed 
over  the  worhl.  They  are  generally  from  a 
tenth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Sca-phid'-i-uin,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,   from  Gr. 
(TKcii^iSiOf  (slcaphidioji)  =  a  small  tub] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  hollow  c^se  containing  sitores  in 
algal  s. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scaplii- 
diidae  (q.v.).    One  species  is  British. 

8cSph-i-d-,  pr^.    iBcAPH-.] 

8caph-i-6-phry'-ne,  s.    [Pref.  scaphio-,  and 
Gr.  ^piii/rj  {phrinie)  =  a  toad.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Engystomatidie,  with  one 
Bp*'t.-\ea.  ScapMophryiie  marjuornta,  from  Alada- 
giiscar.  Fingeis  f"ur,  tips  dilated  into  large 
disks  ;  toes  webbed  nt  base,  tii>s  not  dilated. 


8C&ph'-i-6-puS,  5.  [Pref.  scaphio;  and  Gr. 
TTou?  (j?oii5)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  PelobatidEe  (q.v,),  witli 
eight  species,  from  North  America  mid  Mexico. 
Fingei's  generally  with  a  rudinient  of  web; 
toes  webbed  ;  tips  of  digits  not  dilated. 

8caph-i-rhyh'-chus,  s.  [Piof.  srn;>/ti(o)-,  and 
Gr.  pvyvos  {rhuii'jckos)  =  a  snout.) 

Tchthy. :  Shovel-head  ;  agenusof  Acipenser- 
idie,  with  four  species ;  one  {Scaphirhynchus 
plafijrhynchus)  from  tlie  Mississippi  and  its 
atllurnts,  and  three  others  fi'om  Central  Asia. 
Snout  sjiatulate  ;  tail  entirely  enveloped  by 
h<5rny  scutes ;  no  spiracles.  This  genus 
atff)rds  a  striking  instance  of  the  close  affinity 
of  the  fauna  of  North  America  to  that  of  the 
north  of  Asia. 

Scaph'-ism,  s.  [Ft.  scaphi-vne  ;  Gr.  aKa^tfJu) 
(sk<ii)he7id)  =  to  lay  a  person  in  a  trench  or 
trough,  from  cKai^ij  (skaphe)  =  a  trough  ; 
aKawTu}  {fikapto)  :=  to  dig  out,  to  liollow.]  A 
barbarous  punishment  inflicted  on  criminals 
among  the  Persians,  by  confining  them  in  a 
hollow  tree,  in  wliich  Ave  holes  were  made, 
one  for  the  head,  and  two  each  for  the  legs 
and  arms.  The  exposed  parts  were  smeared 
with  honey  to  invite  the  wasps,  and  in  this 
situation  the  criminal  was  left  to  die. 

scaph'-ite,  s.  [ScAPHiTEs.]  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Scaphites  (q.v.). 

SCaph-i'-tes,  s.  pi.      [Lat.  3capha^&  skiff; 

sulf.  -ites.] 

Pal(co)it. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidffi.  Shell 
irregularly  cnnvoluted  at  both  cnd.s.  It  is 
at  first  discoidal,  with  close  whorls,  the  last 
chamber  detached  and  recurved.  Known 
species  nineteen,  from  the  Oolite  to  the 
Clialk  of  Europe  and  India. 

*  scaph'-i-iimt  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-Ki^iiov 

(sk*ipkion)=^  a  small  tub  or  liasin.] 

Bot. :  The  keel  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 
{Link.) 

SCaph-o-,  pref.    [Shaph-.]    Scaphoid. 
scapho-cuboid»  a. 

Anat, :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid  bones.  There  is  a  scapho-cuboid  artic- 
ulation. 

Bcapho-cuneiform,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  scaphoid  and 
cuneiform  bones.  There  is  &  scapho-cuneiform 
articulation. 

8capho-lii]iar,  a. 

Comp.  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
scaphoid  and  the  lunar  bones.  In  adnlt 
carnivora  and  some  other  mammals  these  are 
united  into  a  scapho-lunar  bone. 

8caph-o-9e-phal'-ic,  a.    (Pref.  scapho-,  and 

Eng.  cephalic.] 
Anthrop.  :  Kumbecephalic  (q.v.). 

"The  peculiar  elongated  akull,  to  which  T*ro(eB9or 
von  Baer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  applied  the  name 
gcaphocephaHc."—D.    WU^on  :  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  231. 

8caph-6^-na-thite,  s.  [Pref.  scapho- ;  Gr. 
yyd6o<;  [gnathlis) —j&w,  and  Eng.  sufl'.  -ite.] 

Comp.  Anat.  :  The  epipodite  of  the  second 
pair  of  maxillae  in  a  crustacean.  It  is  large 
and  spoon-shaped,  and  continually  bales  water 
out  of  the  gill  chamber,  with  the  result  of 
bringing  fresh  water  into  it. 

8Caph'-oid,  a.  [Gr.  aKd4>o<;  (skaphos)  =  .  .  . 
a  boat,  and  ctSo?  (cidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Boat-sliaped,  resembling  a  boat. 

scaphoid'bone,  s. 

Ajiat. :  The  navicular  bone  placed  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  between  the  astragalus 
and  tlie  cnneiform  bones. 

t  scaph-op'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  scapho-,  and 
pi.  of  Gr.  TTous  (pows),  genit.  7ro56s  (podos)  = 

afoot.] 

Znol'. :  An  order  of  Gasteropoda,  sometimes 
created  for  the  anomalous  family  Dentalidfe, 
placed  by  Huxley  under  Pteropoda. 

scap'-i-form,  a.    [Eng.  scape  (2),  s.,  and/orm.] 
Bot.  :  In  the  form  of  a  scape  ;  scape-like. 

ScS.p'-6-lite,  s.  [Lat.  scapus,  and  Gr.  Ai0o? 
(lUhos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  skapolith.]  [Scape 
(2),  S.1 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  mineral 


spcf'ies  which  included  many  subatances  of 
varying  conipositii»u.  It  is  now  used  for  a 
group  of  minerals  having  certain  characters  in 
common.  Crystallization,  tetiagonal.  Hard- 
ness, 5  to  6'5  ;  Hp,  gr.  2'5  to  2*9.  It  includes 
the  following  sjiecies  with  their  varieties  : — 
Sarcolite,  meiunite.  paranthit*,  wernerite, 
ekebergite,  mizzonibe,  dipyre,  and  marialite 
(see  these  words.) 
2.  The  same  as  Wernerite  (q.v.). 

SCap'-ple,r.(.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    [Scaffle.] 
Masoji.  :  To  reduce  a  stone  to  a  compara- 
tively   level     surface    by    hammer-dressing 
without  smoothing. 

SC^p-tO-Chir'-iis,  S.  [Gr.  CTKaTrrw  (sA-ap(o)=r 
to  dig,  and  xei^  {cheir)  =  the  hand.] 

Zool. :  Musky  Mole  (q.v.) ;  a  genus  of 
Talpidffi,  with  one  species,  from  Nortli  China. 

SCd.p'-tdn-yx,  s.  [Gr.  o-Kan-Tw  (sJcapto)  —  todig, 
and  oi-uf  ioiiux)  =a  claw. J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Talpidie,  with  one  species, 
Scaptonyx  fuscicaudatus,  from  North  Cliina. 
It  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  with 
tliick»  soft  blue-black  fur  ;  tail  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
habits;  in  external  character  it  resembles 
Urotrichus  (q.v.),  but  it  has  the  dentition 
of  Talpa. 

SCS.p'-u-la,  s.     [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.:  One  of  the  two  bones,  the  other 
being  the  clavicle,  which  together  form  the 
pectoral  arch  or  shoulder  girdle.  The  scapula 
constitutes  its  posterior  part.  It  is  placed 
ujion  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax,  is 
articulated  with  tlie  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
and  has  suspended  from  it  the  humerus  (q.v.). 
(Qiuiiji.) 

2.  Zool. :  The  row  of  plates  in  the  cup  of 
crinoids,  giving  origin  to  the  ar:ns. 

scap'-u-lar»  scap'-u-lar-y»  *  8cap- 
ler-ie,  •  scap'-u-laire,  a.  &  s.  [Lat, 
scapularis,  from  scapula;  Fr.  scapiilaire.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scaptxla 
or  shoulder. 

"  The  viscera  were  counterpoised  with  the  weipht  of 
the  scapular  part."— Z>erAom ;  i'hySico-Theologi/,  uk.  T., 
ch.  ii. 

B.  As  suhstaniive  : 

1.  Roman  Church : 

(1)  A  dress  which  covers  the  shouldera.  It 
was  originally  worn  over  their  otlier  dress  by 
the  monks  when  at  manual  labour,  but  now 
forms  part  of  the  habit  of  the  older  mligious 
orders.  [The  scapular  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  under  the  word  Carmelite.] 

(2)  A  miniature  copy  of  No.  (1).  made  of  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  connected  by  strings,  worn  by 
Roman  Catholics  from  motives  of  cievotion. 
The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Carmelite-s, 
said  to  ha^'e  been  miraculously  giveu  to  St. 
Simon  Stock,  General  of  the  Order,  who  died 
in  1250.  There  are  four  other  scapulars  in 
use  :  that  of  the  Trinity,  of  white  linen  with 
a  red  cross  ;  the  Servite  scapular  of  the  Seven 
Dolours,  of  black  stutT;  that  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  of  light  blue  woollen,  and 
the  Red  scapular,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Passion. 

"  Withered  Sabwomen  with  scapularies."Sala.- 
Bogarth,  p.  800, 

2.  Omith.(Pl.):  A  series  of  featliers  spring- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  humerus,  and  con. 
tinned  in  a  longitudinal  stripe  so  as  to  covei 
the  last  series  of  the  quill  feathers  with  which 
they  are  often  confounded. 

3.  Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  shoulder-blade. 
8capular-arch»  s.    [Pectoral-aech.] 

SCap'-n-U-mdii-fy,  s.  [Latscapwto,  and  Gr. 
jwafTeta  (inanteia)  =  divination.] 

Anthrop.:  Divination  by  a  shoulder-blade. 
It  is  especially  piactised  in  Tartary,  wliere  it 
is  very  ancient,  and  whence  it  may  have 
spread  to  other  countries.  The  bone  is  jtut 
on  the  tire  till  it  cracks  in  various  directi<ms, 
and  tlien  a  long  sjilit  lengthwise  is  reckoned 
as  the  "  way  of  life."  while  cross  cracks  on 
the  right  and  left  stand  for  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  good  and  evil  fortune ;  or  if 
the  omen  is  only  taken  as  to  some  special 
event,  then  lengthwise  s|>lits  mean  going  on 
well,  but  cross  splits  stand  for  liindrance. 
{Tylor.) 

"  The  principal  art  of  this  kind  is  divination  by  a 
8hoTilrti--r  hlnde.  technically  caUed  tC'i/'i'fhii'rnrff  or 
omoplatuBCopy."— /"//tor ;  PrtTmtive  Culture.  L  112. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  :=  C 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -aion  =  Bbun ;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -<}ious»  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L. 
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Bcapulo — scarf 


ao&p-n-lo-,  pre/.     [Lat.  scapula  (q.t.).l 

Anal. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
the  scapula. 
8capulo-«5lavloular,  a. 
Anat. :  Of  or  Iwlousjiug  to  the  scapula  and 
the    clavicle.     There  ia  a  scapuh-clavicular 
articulation. 
8Ca'-pus.  .«.    [Lat.  =  a  stalk.]    [Scape  (2),  s.) 

1.  Arck. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  ;  a  scape. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  Scape  (2).  s.  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Scapelujs  (ii  v  ). 

3.  Omith. :  Keil's  name  for  the  sten;  of  a 
festiter. 

scar  (1),  'scanr,  '8031X0  (1),  skerre, 
skerry,  s.  llcel.  sker  =  a  skerry  (q.v.) ; 
allied  to  Bug.  share,  and  shear;  Dan.  stiwr  ; 
8w.  skdr.]  A  r.idc,  a  olill';  a  precipitous 
hank  •  a  hare  and  broken  place  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  or  mountain.  It  forms  or  enters 
into  many  place  names  in  Great  Bntain  and 
Ireland,  as  Scarborough,  ScorclilT,  &c. 
"  Wh>  lea  round  R  rocky  tcanr  it  strays  ; 
■WliylcsmawielltdUiiprt." 

Surtit :  BaW^ween,  2*. 

scar -limestone,  s.      [Mountain-lime- 
stone.] 
soar  (2),  scarre,  •  skar,  •  skare,  *  skarre, 

s.     [O.  Fr.  escare,  fniiii  Lat.  esdtara  =  a  scar, 
espec.   one    produced  by  a  burn,  from  Gr. 
iaxdpa  (esctara)  =  a  hearth,  a  Breplace  .  .  . 
the  scar  of  a  burn.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mark  on  the  skin  or  flesh  of  a  person 
or  animal  caused  by  a  wound,  burn,  or  ulcer, 
and  remaining  permanently  after  the  wound, 
Ac,  is  healed  ;  a  cicatrix. 

"  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  Bears, 
By  all  their  uamea,  a  mighty  8i>ell.  ■ 

Scott ;  Bard's  hicaittatton. 

2.  A  wound,  a  hurt. 
"  Hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  In  his  heart." 

Shiikesp. :  Titus  Andronicus.  IT.  1. 

•3.  Any  mark,  wrinkle,  or  blemish. 
"  Never  mole,  hare-lip.  nor  scar 
shall  \i\'ou  tlieir  chikiren  be." 
ahakesp. :  Midsummer  yiglu's  Dream,  V. 

n.  Bo(. :  The  mark  left  on  a  branch  where 
a  leaf  has  fallen  otf. 

Bear  (3),  s.    [Lat.  smrus.]     Any  individual  of 
tlie  genus  Scarus  (q.v.). 

Bear  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [Scab  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  mark  with  or  as  with  a  scar  or  scars  ; 

to  wound,  to  hurt.    (StoJesp. :  Othello,  v.  6.) 
•  2.  To  cut  lightly,  as  with  a  plough. 

••  If  the  s-^il  be  liarren  only  <ear 
The  sori.\ce."  Dryden ;   VirgU ;  Qeorsxc  L  100. 

B.  Inlrims. :  To  form  a  scar ;  to  become 
covered  with  a  scar  :  as,  A  wound  scars  over. 

*  Bcax  (2),  v.t.    [Scare,  v.] 
SCar'-kb,  s.    [Scarabee.] 
1,  Literally : 

(1)  A  beetle,  a  scarabee. 
•' Howthe*eiii-a6UyB  its  eggs  in  the  leaf.  .  .  I  could 

neversee."— i>ejAa7n;  Physico-Thiroloffy.  bk  iL.ch.  xiv, 

(2)  A  seal  or  gem  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
beetle. 

■'  Such  a  senrab  in  camelian  was  found  at  Orvieto." 
~EhcI)C.  tIrU.  (ed.  9thl.  X-  U6. 

•  2.  fig-  ■•  Applied  to  an  individual  as  a 
term  of  reproach. 

"  Yonder  scitrabs 
That  liv'd  upon  the  dung  of  her  base  iileiisures."* 

Bcattm.  i  Ftet.  :  Thi<.rri/  &  Theodorrt.  li.  1. 

BC&r-a-bae'-i-dse,  s.  pU     [Lat.  !earaba(us) ; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sntf.  -iita.  1 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  the  Lamelli- 
coruia.  Antennae  short,  basal  joint  nf  mod- 
erate size,  club  with  three  to  seven  leaf-like 
ioints.  looking  soUdly  clavate  when  the  animal 
18  at  rest.  The  Great  Droning  Beetles  belong 
to  this  family,  which  is  divided  int«  two  sec- 
tions, Laparostictica  and  Pleurostictica  (q.v.). 


clypeus  is  divided  hy  sharp  notches  into  a 
series  of  triangular  teeth  ;  the  fore  legs  are 
retracted.  About  seventy  species  are  known, 
all  from  the  old  world.  Scara6a!liS  socer 
formerly  Ateuchvs  sacer,  is  the  sacred  beetle  of 
the  Egyptians,  often  represented  on  Egvptinn 
monuments,  though  LatreiUe  thought  it  w.as 
S.  egyptiorum,  a  golden-green  species.  Both 
deposit  their  eggs  in  pellets  of  dung,  which 
they  roll  with  their  hind  legs  into  a  hole  dug 
for  its  reception. 
•  Bcar'-a-bee,  •  soSx-a-liie,  s.  [Lat  scar- 
abceus.] 

L  Lit. :   A  beetle;  any  insect  of  the  genus 
Scarabieus  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  an  individual,  as  a  term 
of  reproach. 

"  Such  aa  you  render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the 
eourt.  suspected  and  contemptible  ;  yon  are  searabeea 
that  batten  In  her  dung."— Beau.n.  *  Flat.  .  i.lder 
Brother,  iv.  1. 

soar'-a-mougli,  *  Boar-a-mouvh'-a,  s. 

[Fr.    scitraJiLOticlu,     from 
Itai.     Scaramuccia,     the 
name  of  a  famous  Italian 
burtbon.who    ■ 
acted  in   Eng- 
land in  11573,  and 
died  in  Paris  Hi94.1 

1.  A  personage  in  the 
old  Italian  comedy,  de- 
rived from  Spain,  charac- 
terized by  great  Ixiast- 
fulness  and  poltroonery. 
His  dress  was  black  from 
head  to  foot ;  he  wore  a 
black  toiiue  (a  kind  of 
square  -  topped  cup),  a 
black  mantle,  and  a  mask 
witli  openings. 

'■  stout  scaramoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  In, 

And  ran  a  tUt  at  centaur  Arletiuiu.  

Dryden  :  BpUi^i'S  to  StlerU  Woman. 

2.  Hence,  used  for  a  poltroon  and  bragga- 
docio. 
scar'-bro-ito,  s.  [After  Scarborough  (Scar- 
bro'),  Yorkshire,  where  found ;  suff.  -ile(jUm.).  J 
Mill. ;  A  soft  mineral,  mostly  white,  occur- 
ring in  fissures  and  cracks  in  septan.-i.  Com- 
pos, uncertain,  but  it  is  essentially  a  hy- 
diated  silicate  of  alumina.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  resolved  into  a  mass  of  minute 
cry.italline  scales  resembling  those  of  Kao- 
linite(q.v.),  to  which  it  is  probably  related. 
Dana  includes  it  in  the  group  of  AUophanes. 

scarce,  •  scars,  *  soarso,  a.  &.  atlv.  [0. 
Fr.  cscors,  exhars  (Fr.  cchan),  from  Low  Lat. 
scarpsus,  for  excarpsus  ;  Lat.  vxcerjitus,  pa.  par. 
of  excerpo  =  to  pick  out,  to  select :  ex-  =  out, 
and  carpo  =  to  pluck,  to  gather  ;  Ital.  scarso ; 
Dut.  schaars ;  Bp.  escoso.] 
A.  As  ajdjci:tivc : 

1.  Not  plentiful  or  abundant;  falling  or 
coming  short  of  the  demand  ;  deficient,  want- 
ing, scanty  ;  as.  Money  is  scarce. 

2.  Few  in  number  and  seldom  met  with ; 
not  common  ;  rare,  uncommon. 

*  3.  Wanting  ;  scantily  supplied ;  poorly 
provided.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  A  vulture  ...      ^ 
DUlodglngiiomare8iou.c.irceo/i.rey. 

Hdtan :  r.  L.,  UL  43J. 

*  4.  Stingy,  mean,  parsimonious,  sparing. 

"  Eothe  he  was  scars  and  chinche." 

&eeen  Hages,  1.244. 

H  The  English  name  of  many  British  moths 
commences  witli  Scarce;  as,  the  Scarce  Black 
Archer,  the  i'carce  Footman,  &c. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Hardly,  barely,  scantly  ;  but  jost. 
"  Scarse  spake  I  thus,  when  wailing  thus  he  sayd.' 

Surrey  :   Virgil ;  j:neit  IL 

2.  With  difficulty;  scarcely:  as,  He  can 
scarce  speak. 

*  3.  Rarely,  seldom. 
"  An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals."' 

Covrper ;  To  Mrs.  Unwni. 

f  To  make  one's  self  scarce  :  To  disappear  ; 
to  take  one's  self  otf. 


•  8car-a-bse'-ist,  s.    [Bug.  scara6<i<"«). 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  beetles. 

"  I'hepoiwibiiity  of  any  Coleopterist  being  more  than 
a  3caraw»ist."Siandard,  Nov.  11.  1885. 

SO&r-a-bas'-US,  s    [Lat.  scarahtnus,  scarabeus 
=  a  l)eetle,  a  scarab.] 

Entom. :    A  genus   of  Copi-iniE,    and   the 
typical  one  of  Scarab.-eidai.    The  semicircular 

ate.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lail,  father;  wo,  wot,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sxro,  »^'  '°*^*'  ^°-  P"*" 
•r,  wb^o,  W9li  work.  who.  son;  mute.  ciib.  cure,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  co  =  e;  oy  =  a,  qn     kw. 


•  Bcar9e''head,  s.     (Eng.  scotob  ;  -head  = 
hood.]    Scarcity,  scarceness. 

"  But  in  his  court  let  him  first  deuUe 
To  exile  scarceAeurf  and  couetise." 

lidgatti :  Story  of  Thebes,  UL 

soar9e'-ly,  *  skars-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  scorct  ; 

■ly.) 
1.  Rarely,  seldom. 


•  2.  Stingily,  meanly,  grudgingly. 

"He  that  soweth  skarslu.  schal  and  s^trsly  t«p«,*<« 
WyctUTe :  2  Cor.  Ix.  6. 

3.  Hardly,  barely,  scarce  ;  only  just. 

"  His  bounding  horses  scarcely  touch  the  fields.* 
Pope  :  Homer ;  llia^  xxiiL  661. 

4.  Witli  difficulty. 

*•  That  scarcely  could  he  weeld  his  bootlesse  singU 
blade."  S/wraer;  f.  «..  I.  vli.  S8a. 

scar90'-meiit.  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Build.  :  A  ledge  or  footing  formed  by  the 
setting  back  of  a  wall ;  a  set-back  in  the 
building  of  walls,  or  in  raising  banks  of  earth. 

2.  Afiiiini;;  A  ledge  of  a  stratum  left  pro- 
jecting into  a  mine-shaft  as  a  footing  for  a 
ladder,  a  support  for  a  pit-cistern,  &c.  It  is 
so  fashioned  Uelow  as  to  form  a  bracket. 

soarce'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scarce;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  scarce ;  scarcity 
(q.v.). 

scar9-i-ty,  * scar-si-tle,  *«car-sy-tte, 

*  skarsete.    '  scar-ci-tee,    s.      [O.   Fr. 

escanete.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scarce  or 
deficient  in  supply  ;  smallness  in  quantit.v  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  or  demands  ;  de- 
ticiency,  scantiness. 

"  To  etore  them  all  with  provision  against  the 
ensuing  time  of  scarcity."— Scott :  Christian  Li/e, 
pt.  ii..  ch.  iv. 

2.  Rareness,  infrequency :  as,  A  coin  ia 
valuable  for  its  scarcity. 

*  3.  Stinginess,  meanness,  parsimony. 

•*  Right  as  men  blamen  an  averwus  man  by  cause  ol 
his  «Aar*e(e."—CAaucer;  To/e  0/ .WeiiiaiW.  p.  162. 

scard,  s.    [Sbabd.]    A  fragment.    (Proti.) 
scare,  skeer.  *  skere.  *  skerro.  r.  t.    [Icel. 

stjnrr=  shy,  timid;  sAirra  =  to  bar,  to  pre- 
vent ;  reflex,  skirrask  =  to  shun  ;  Ger.  sic* 
scheren  =  to  withdraw,  to  depart.] 

1.  To  frighten ;  to  terrify  suddenly ;  to 
strike  with  sudden  fear. 

'■  Spectre  though  I  be, 
I  am  not  Bent  to  Kure  thee  or  deceive" 

Wordttoorth :  Laodamta. 

2.  To  drive  through  fear. 
"  By  their    rude   swaegering    they  scared    more 

respectable  guests  from  bia.door.  '—Macaulay :  Sttt, 

Eng.,  ch.  xil. 

scare,  s.  [Scare,  v.]  a  sudden  fright,  par- 
ticularly one  arising  from  a  trifling  cause ;  a 
causeless  or  purely  imaginary  alarm  ;  a  panic. 

•  scare-babe,  •  scar-babe,  s.  Some- 
thing to  frighten  a  child  ;  a  bugliear. 

"  Like  a  Jcar-6a6e  make  him  take  his  legs."— ITCif 
Beguiled. 

•  scare -bug,   *  scar-buggo,   i.     A 

bugbear. 

"  Sinue  is  no  lcare.bugge."—Dcnt :  Pathtoaj/,  p.  846. 

scare-crow,  s.    [Eng.  scare,  and  croio.l 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
1    Lit  ■  A  hideous  or  fantastic  flgnre  set 

up  to  frighten  crows  and  other  birds  away 
from  crops. 

"  Set  thee  in  one  of  the  pear-trees  for  a  sourecrow."— 
Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Love's  Cure,  ii.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  terrifies  without  a 
cause  ;  a  vain  terror. 

(2)  A  person  so  poorly  and  meanly  clad  as 
to  resemble  a  scarecrow  ;  a  guy. 

"  No  eye  hath  seen  such  sc,irecroiu-»  •  HI  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  then.. "-«.<.*<»,..  .■  I  Benrv 
ir.,  iv.  2. 

n.  Omith. :  A  sea-bird,  the  Black  Tern. 

•  scare'-fire.  s.     [Eng.  scare,  and  /ire.]    A 
fire-ahirum. 

"  The  drum  and  trumpet,  hy  their  several  sounds, 
serve  for  many  kind  of  advertiseinenU,  and  hells 
serve  to  proclaim  a  scarelire,  and  In  tome  places 
water-breaches."— iToi^f'?''. 

scarf  (1),  *  scarfo.  s.  [A.S.  scear/e  =  a  frag- 
ment, a  piece  ;  scearlian  =  to  shred,  or  scrape  ; 
co"n.  with  Dut.  so/icr/=  a  shred  ;  Ger.  scherbe 
=1  shard,  a  pot-shard.  The  particular  sense 
is  borrowed  from  O.  Fr.  escharpe  =  a  scarf  or 
baudric,  from  O.  Dut.  scharpe,  schaeiye, 
sccrpc  =  a  scrip,  a  pilgrim's  wallet ;  Low  Ger. 
scftrap  =  a  scrip.  From  the  Fr.  come  Ger. 
scharpe  =  &  scarf,  a  sash;  Sw.  skarp ;  Dan. 
sijer/,  skjoerf.  Scar/ is  the  same  word  as  scrap 
and  scrip.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1  A  sort  of  light  shawl;  an  article  of 
dress  of  a  light  and  ornamenl«l  character 
worn  round  the  neck,  or  loosely  round  the 
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■honldera,  or  otherwise  ;  sometimes  used  for  a 
kind  of  necktie,  suinetimes  for  a  sash. 

"  Tbetr  rival  icaf/t  u(  tiiix'd  eiubroideiy.' 

Hffi-on  :  Childe  Bitrold,  1. 11. 

•2.  A  thin  plate,  (fwf/er:  C/i.//is(.  XL  x.  49.) 
11.  Her. :    A    small    ecclesiastical    banner 
hanging  down  from  the  top  of  a  crosier. 

H  (1)  Chaplain's  scai-f:  A  scarf  of  black  silk, 
about  twice  the  width  of  a  st-'le,  worn  round 
the  neck  by  chaplains,  Doctoi's  of  Divinity, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  English  Churcli. 

(2)  MouTiier's  scarf:  A  scarf  of  black  silk 
or  crape  worn  over  the  right  shouldw  by 
mourners  at  funerals. 

(3)  Scarfs  of   coloured  silk  are  worn    on 

{jublic  occasiiins,  and  in  their  courts  or 
edges,  by  members  of  many  Friendly  Societies 
— e.g.,  the  Foresters,  Odd  Fellows,  &c. 

scarf-loom,  s.  A  narrow-ware  figure- 
loom  of  sucli  width  and  capacity  for  variety 
of  work  as  to  adapt  it  for  ornamental  weaving 
of  fabrics  of  modei-ate  breadth. 

scarf-sluii,  s.    [Cuticle,  II.  1.] 

scarf  (2),  scarpli,  s.    [Scarf  (2),  v.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  joint  uniting  two  pieces  of 
timber  endwise.  Theendsof  eaeh  are  bevelled 
olf,  and  projections  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  one  corresponding  to  concavities  in  tlie 
other,  or  a  conesiionding  cavity  in  eacli  re- 
ceives a  joggle  ;  the  two  are  held  together  by 
bolts,  and  sometimes  also  by  straps. 

2.  Metall :  The  flattened  or  chamfered  edges 
of  iron  prepared  for  welding.  Tlie  two  sur- 
faces being  drawn  out  or  cut  obliquely,  a 
larger  contact  is  given  to  them,  which 
strengthens  the  joint. 

scarf-bolt.  5. 

Shipwright.:  A  bolt  used  by  shipbuilders 

for  securing  the  false  keel. 

scarf-joint,  s.    The  same  as  Scarf  (2),  s. 
scarf  (3),  s.    [Icel.  stnr/r.]  Aconnorant.  (Prov.) 

*  scarf  (4),  *  scarfe,  s.    [Scarp,  «.] 

*  scarf  (1),  v.t.     [Scarf  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  throw  loosely  on  in  manner  of  a  scarf. 

"  My  8ea-gown  scarfed  about  me  in  tlie  dark." 

Shaketp. :  Bainlet.  v.  2. 

2.  To  cover  up,  as  with  a  scarf ;  to  dress 
in  or  witii  a  scarf.    {Hall:  Satires,  iv.  6.) 

3.  To  cover  up  ;  to  blindfold, 

"  Come,  seeling  night, 
Scar/  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitlf  u  I  day." 

iihiikesp. :  Jfacbeth.  ill.  2. 

scarf  (2),  V.t.  [Sw.  starfva  =  to  join  together, 
to  piece  out,  from  sA"ar/=  a  scarf,  a  seam,  a 
joint ;  Dan.  skarre  =  to  scarf,  to  join  ;  Icel. 
sJcijr  =  a  rim,  an  edge,  a  scarf.] 

Carp. :  To  cut  or  form  a  scarf  on  ;  to  join 
by  means  of  a  scarf. 

"  In  the  joining  of  the  stern,  where  it  was  scarfed." 
— AnsuH :  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  viL 

*  scarfed,  a.  [Eng.  scar/(l),  s.  ;  -erf.]  Fur- 
nished or  decorated  witli  scarves,  pendants, 
or  flags. 

"  The  icarfed  bark  puta  from  her  native  bay." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Veuice,  ii.  vl. 

Bcar-ich'-thys,  s.  [Lat.  scarius),  and  Gr. 
ix^v<i  {ichthiis)  =.  a.  fisli.] 

Ickthy. :  A  genus  of  Labiidje,  with  two 
sjiecies,  from  the  In  do-Pa  i.'ific,  differing  only 
fiom  Scarus  (q.v.)  in  having  the  spines  of  the 
dorsal  flexible. 

8cS.r-i-fi-ca'-ti0Il,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  scaH- 
ficaUoneui,  accus.  of  acarijrcatio,  frotu  scarifi.- 
caUtSy  pa.  par.  of  scarifico  ■=■  to  scarify  (q.v.)  ; 
Bp.  esL-ari/icKcioii.;  Ital.  scarificazioiie.] 

Surg. :  Tlie  act  of  scarifying  ;  the  act  of 
separating  the  gum  from  the  teeth,  in  order 
the  better  to  get  at  them  with  an  instrument ; 
the  act  of  making  a  number  of  incisions  in 
the  skin  with  a  lancet  or  scarificator,  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  blood  or  of  drawing  o(f  a 
fluid  ;  the  act  of  making  incisions  in  generally. 


8car'-i-fi-ca-t6r,  s.    [Fr.  scarificateur ;  Sp. 
esairijicador ;  Ital.  scori/ica(ore.] 
Surgery : 

1.  An  instrument  nsed  in  dental  surgery  in 
eej>arating  tlie  gum  from  the  teeth, 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  cupping.  It  has 
anuniber  of  lancets,  whose  protrusion  beyond 
the  face  of  the  case  is  adjustable.    These  are 


set  in  a  retracted  position,  and  discharged 
simultaneously  by  a  pull  on  the  trigger,  so 
as  to  protrudt.1  through  the  apertures  in  the 
plane  face  and  make  a  number  of  incisions 
through  the  skin. 

3.  A  lancet  for  scarifying  the  skin  or  an 
engorged  membrane. 

*  4.  One  who  scariiies  ;  a  scarifier. 
"What  thoiieh  the  tcarificnton  wui  k  upon  him  day 
by  day  V  "^Hichardton  :  Vlariata,  Iv.  HI, 

SCar'-i-fi-er,  s.  (Eng.  scari/ij  :  -er.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Oue  who  scarifies. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Agric.  :  An  agricultural  implement  used 
for  stirring  the  soil.  It  is  a  wheeled  cultivator, 
but  the  teeth  are  long,  sharp,  and  compara* 
tively  thin. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  Scarificator  (q.v.). 

scSr-i  fy,  "  scar-y-fie.  *  scar-ri-fy,  v.t. 

(Fr.  scarifier,  from  Lat.  scarifivo^  scari/o,  from 
Gr.  (TKapiipdonai  {skariphaoiiiai)  =  to  scratch 
or  scrape  up,  from  o-Kcipn/fOs  (skariphos)  =  a 
style  or  pointed  instrument  for  drawing  out- 
lines ;  Sp.  escarificar ;  Ital.  scarificare.] 

1.  Surg. :  To  remove  the  flesh  from  about  a 
tooth,  so  as  the  better  to  get  at  it  with  an 
instrument ;  to  make  several  incisions  in  the 
skin  witli  a  lancet  or  cupping  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  blood  or  of  drawing 
fluids. 

"  They  will  send  doctors  and  Burgeons  to  wn,y  you 
in  blisters  and  scarify  you  all  over." — Search :  Light  qf 
NdXurv,  vol.  iL.  pt  ii.,  oh,  xxiii. 

2.  A'jric, :  To  stir  the  soil,  as  with  a  scarifier. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  torture,  to  plague ;  to  cause 
extreme  V'ain  to ;  to  pull  to  pieces  cruelly. 
(Physically  or  mentally.) 

"  Those  who  deliKht  in  seeUig  othera  scarified." — 
DaUy  Telegraph.  Oct.  3,  1882. 

scar'-i-ous,  scar'-i-ose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
scariosns,  from  Mod.  Lat.  scari'a  =  a  spinous 
shrub  (Littri) ;  or  from  Prov.  Eng.  scare  =  lean, 
scraggy,  scaly  (il/aftji).'  P^-  scarieux.] 

Bat.  :  Membranous  and  dry  ;  having  a  thin, 
dry,  shrivelled  appearance,  as  the  iuvolucral 
leaves  of  many  Centaureas. 

sca-ri'-tes»  s.  [Gr.  o-fcaptTis  {skaritis)  =  a 
stone  coloured  like  the  fish  Scarus.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scaritin?e. 
Mandible  strongly  toothed  on  the  inner  side. 
Species  many,  from  temperate  and  warmer 
countries. 

scar-i-ti'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  8carit(es); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iine.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-fanuly  of  Carabidae.  Body 
elongated ;  prothorax  se])arated  from  the 
elytra  by  a  narrow  cylindrical  neck  ;  mandi- 
bles generally  large  ;  legs  short,  anterior  tibiae 
strongly  notched  on  the  outer  side,  so  as  to 
constitute  them  palmate  implements,  well 
adapted  for  digging.  They  feed  on  the  small 
insects  found  at  the  roots  of  plants. 

scar-la-tin'-a,  scar-le-tin'-a,  s.  [Scar- 
let.] 

Pathol. :  Scarlet  fever,  a  disease  of  child- 
hood but  occurring  at  any  age,  consisting  of 
an  inflammation  atlecting  the  entire  integu- 
ment, both  cutaneous  and  mucous,  accom- 
panied by  aii  infectious  or  contagious  fever. 
There  are  three  varieties,  S.  siijij'lex,  S.  an- 
ginosa,  where  the  throat  is  chiefly  implicated, 
and  S.  vialigna,  where  the  poison  is  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  frequently  to  kill  the  patient  before 
the  chief  usual  synjptoms  develop.  The  erup- 
tion appears  on  the  second  or  third  day  in  the 
form  of  closely  aggregated  points  aliout  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  with  normal  skin  between, 
rounded  and  tending  to  become  confluent. 
The  period  of  desquamation,  owing  to  ex- 
cessive production  of  new  epidermis,  follows 
in  two  or  three  days.  The  eruption  may  be 
on  the  face  only,  the  most  frequent  change 
being  in  the  throat,  the  tonsils  becoming 
swollen  with  catarrhal  phaiyngitis,  tenacious 
inufons  secretion,  and  oedema,  with  great 
dilfii'ulty  in  swallowing.  Inflammation  of  the 
parotids  and  other  glands  often  occurs,  with 
suppuration  and  abscess,  destroying  the  cell- 
tissues,  with  sloughing,  and  occasionally  fatal 
haemorrhage.  The  middle  ear  is  frequently 
affected  in  the  eruptive  stage,  often  resulting  in 
permanent  deafness,  and  diphtheria  is  a  not 
unusual  complication,  leading  some  observers 
to  treat  it  as  a  symptom  nf  scarlatina  or  erup- 
tive maladies  ailectiiig  the  throat  instead  of 
a  distinct  disease.      The  kidneys  are  more 


aff"ected  in  this  disease  than  any  other  organ, 
nephritis  being  a  common  accompaniuicnt, 
and  dropsy  a  very  frequent  sequela,  it  is  very 
coutiigious,  the  infeetion  persisting  for  a  long 
time,  and  tending  to  attai^k  every  member  of  a 
family  not  protected  by  a  previt)ua  attack. 
Its  regular  ct)Ui'se  is  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
the  period  of  infection  being  strongest  during 
the  i)roces3  of  des'iuaniation,  and  lasting  for 
about  three  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  that  process.  It  is  n^ost  faUd  in  the  very 
young,  during  pregnai?C7,  or  in  adult.s  suflering 
from  organic  diseases,  or  when  complicatiouB 
exist.  Death  may  ensue  from  pyicnua,  septic- 
temia,  pneumonia,  or  anasarca,  being  ushered 
in  by  convulsions  and  coma  ;  should  the  tem- 
perature reach  105°,  with  a  pulse  over  120, 
livid  eruption,  neivousness  with  typhoid 
symptoms,  haemorrhage  of  the  skin,  or  vomit- 
ing, diarrhcea,  or  dropsy  set  in,  the  prognosis 
is  very  unfavourable.  There  is  no  known 
specific  for  this  formidable  malady. 

8car-la-tin'-al,  a.    [Eng.  8mrlatin(a);  -al] 
Pathol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  produced,  or  modi- 
fied by  Scarlatina ;  as,  a  scarlatiTuil  dropsy, 
scarlatinal  synovitis,  &c.    (Xanner.) 

scar-la-tin'-^d,  a.  [Eng.  scarto^X");  -oid.\ 
Resenibling  scarlatina  or  any  of  its  symptoms : 
as,  scarlatinoid  rash,  occurring  after  opera- 
tions.   (TauJicr.) 

soar-la- tin' -oils,  a.  [Eng.  scarlatiT\Xa) i 
-ous.]  I'ertaining  to  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever. 

Scar'-less,  a.  [Eng.  scar  ('2),  s.  ;  -less.]  With- 
out a  scar ;  free  from  scars. 

scar'-let,  *  scar-lat,  •  skar-let;  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  escarlate  (Kr.  ecarlate),  from  Pera. 
saqaldtt  seqaldt,  siiqldt  =  scarlet  cloth  ;  cf. 
Fers.  say/d^i",sag?tt(t«  =  scarlet  cloth  ;  saqldn 
=  cloth  ;  Arab,  saijnrldt  =■  a  warm  woollen 
cloth  ;  siqldt^&  flue  painted  or  figured  cloth, 
a  canopy  over  a  Utter ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escarlata ; 
Ital.  scarlatto.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (The  best  scarlet 
dye  is  obtained  from  cochineal.) 

"Tlieae  [the  cochioeal]  yield  the  much -esteemed 
tcarlet.'—Dampier:  t'oyi^es  Inn.  1635). 

2.  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  colour  ;  scarlet  dress 
or  robes. 

"  AM  her  household  are  clothed  with  tcarltt."— 
Provfrbi  xxxi.  21. 

II.  Bot. ,  &c. :  Pure  carmine  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow. 
S.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  colour  known  as  scarlet. 

"  Invested  with  the  gold  ch.iin  and  thsicartet  robe.' 
— ffjioi."  Winrer  Eveitiiigs,  ev.  b6. 

2.  Wearing  scarlet  clothes  ;  dressed  in  scar- 
let. 

"Scarlet  hypocrite."         Shaketp.:  I  Henry  VI.,  1.  a 

scarlet-bean,    s.      The    Scarlet-runner 
(q.v.). 
searlet-faced  sakl,  s.    [Saki.] 
scarlet -fever,  s.    [Scarlatina.] 

scarlet-fish,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
Telescope-carp  (q.v.),  from  its  brilliant  red 
colour. 

scarlet-ibls,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ibis  rubra,  from  tropical  America. 
It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  with  plumage  of  intense 
scarlet,  but  in  Europe  the  birds  become  paler 
at  each  successive  moult. 

scarlet-lady,  s.    [Scarlet- woman.] 

scarlet-lake,  s.  A  red  pigment  pre- 
pared from  cochineal. 

scarlet-lychnis,  s. 

Bot.:  L;ichnis  chalcedonica,  fi  border  plant, 
introilueed  into  England  from  Russia  iu  159S. 

scarlet-maple,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ac€r  rubram. 
scarlet-mite,  s. 

Entom. :  Tromhidiutn  holosericeum.  When 
young  it  is  piiiasitic  on  the  genus  Phalangium ; 
the  adult  insect,  which  is  bright  scarlet,  m^ 
be  seen  running  about  on  the  ground  and  in 
moss  on  the  roots  of  trees. 

scarlet-oak,  $. 

Bot.  :  Qvercus  coccinea,  a  North  American 
oak,  the  leaves  of  which  when  deeayinir  be- 
come scarlet. 


1i6il.  b6^;  poi^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin«  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -«ioiis,  -tions,  -sloua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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scarlet— scattered 


scarlet  pompone,  s. 

Bot.  :  Liliun^  Pomponitim. 

scarlet -r dinner,  t  scarlet-bean,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pfui^scolus  multijlorus. 
scarlet-seed,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ternstromia,  obovalis ;  (2)  Laitia 
Thamnia. 

scarlet-sumach,  s. 

Bot.  :  Rhus  glahra. 
scarlet-tanager,  5. 

Ornlth.  :  Pyranga  rubra,  a  summer  visitant 
to  the  United  States,  retiring  southwards  in 
winter.  The  popular  name  is  derived  from 
the  prevailing  hue  of  the  summer  plumage  of 
the  male. 

scarlet-tiger,  s. 

Entom.  :  Hyperocompadominula.  Pore  wings 
darli  green,  with  conspicuous  yellow  or  white 
spots  ;  hind  wings  crimson,  with  black  siiot-s 
towards  the  nuirgin.  A  rare  and  fine  British 
moth,  about  two  iiielies  in  the  expansion  of 
its  wings.  Larva  black,  with  pale  yellow 
stripes,  feeding  on  various  plants. 

scarlet-woman,  scarlet-lady,  5.   An 

appellatiim  founded  on  Rev.  xvii.  4,  and 
applied  by  some  Protestant  controversialists 
to  the  Papacy. 

"  And  fulminated 
Against  the  tcarlet-womari  and  her  creed." 

Tenni/son  ;  Sea  Dreamt. 

■car'-let,  v.t.    iScarlet,  s.] 

1.  To  make  scarlet;  to  redden. 

*  2.  To  (-lothe  in  scarlet. 

"  I'ylyoiied  and  acarletled." — Sari.  Miscell.,  vt  442. 

scar-le-tin'-a,  s.    [Scarlatina.] 

•  scar'-mage  (age  as  ig),  *  scar'-moge, 

s.     [Skirmish.] 

•  scar'-mishe,  •  scar-misclie,  s.  [Skir- 
mish.] 

scarn,  skam,  s.  [A.S.  sceam:  Icel.,  Dan., 
&  fciw.  sUarn  ~dung.\  Dung.  {Prov.  &,  Scotch.) 

SCar'-oid,  a.  [Lat.  scar(its);  Eng.  sufT.  -oid.] 
Belonging  to.  characteristic  of,  or  resembling 
the  genus  Scarus  (q.v.), 

"This  typiciU  genus  contalnB  bj^  far  the  greatest 
number  of  Scaroid  Wrasaee."  —  Qunther:  Study  of 
Fithex,  p.  533. 

scarp  (1),  *  scart  *  scarfe,  s.  [Kr.  escarpe, 
from  Ital.  scar/Ki,  so  called  because  cut  sharp 
or  steep,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  schar/,  scharff ;  Low 
Ger.  scharp  =  sharp  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  escarper  = 
to  cut  smooth  and  steep.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
perpendicular  slope. 

2.  Fort. :  The  interior  slope  or  wall  of  the 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet.  It  is  hidden 
from  the  enemy  by  the  glacis. 

scarp  (2).  scarpe,  s.  [0.  Fr.  escharpe.] 
[Scarf  (1),  s.] 

Her.  .*  A  diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister, 
supposed  to  represent  a  shoulder-belt  or  olft- 
cer's  scarf. 

scarp,  v.t.  [Scarp  (1),  s.]  To  cut  dowTi  like 
ft  scarp  or  slope  ;  tocutdown  perpendicularly. 

"  In  other  places  artificially  gcurped  Into  a  beetiine 
eras.' —Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  4.  1885. 

scarped,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Scarp,  v.] 
scarph,  s.    [Scarf  (2),  $.,  l.] 

•  Sc;«ir'-pine,  s.  [Fr.  escarpin.;  Ital.  scarpa  = 
a  shoe,  a  slipper.]  An  instrument  of  torture 
like  a  boot. 


*  scarre,  s.    [Scar,  s.) 
scarred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Scar  (1),  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  .^s  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  iMJig.:  Marked  by  a  scar  or  scars; 
exhibiting  scans. 

"  How  fallen,  he  .    ilter'd  now  '.  how  wan 
Each  icai-r'd  and  faded  visage  slmue." 

Moon-:  Pire-Worthippera. 

II,  Bot.  :    Marked    by   the    scars    left   by 
Iwdies,  such  as  leaves,  which  have  fallen  off. 

Scar'-ry  (1),  a.  [Eng.  scar  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Re- 
sembling or  having  scars  or  precipices. 

•  SCar'-r3^  (2),  n.  [Eng.  scar  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  sear  or  scars; 
having  or  exhibiting  scars  ;  scarred. 


BCart,  vJ.  [A  variant  of  scrat  (q.v.).]  To 
seiatrh,  to  sciape.  Sometimes  applied  to  iu- 
distiiict  or  bad  writing,    {^cotoh.) 

3cart(l),  s.    [ScART,  v.] 

1.  A  scratch,  a  slight  wound. 

■■  I  wtmld  never  he  raakitie  a  hum-dudgeon  about  a 
irart  oil  tlie  pow."— ScoK  ;  Gai/  .Mannering,  ch.  rxiii. 

2.  A  meagre,  puny-looking  person. 

scart  (2),  skart,  s.  [Scarf  (3),  s.]  A  cor- 
morant.    {Scotch.) 

"  D'ye  think  ye'll  help  them  wi'  akirlin?  that  gate 
like  ail  auld  sft(trr;"—.VtoM.-  Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

SCar'-US,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-Kdpus  {skanis)  = 
Scarus  ere  tens  is.] 

Ichthy. :  Parrot- Wrasses ;  a  genus  of  Labrida? 
with  ten  .species.  The  jaws  form  a  sharp 
beak,  teeth  confluent;  dorsal  spines  stitf, 
pungent.  Scarus  crelensis  occurs  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  other  nine  are  from  the  tropi(!S. 
The  first  was  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
ancients,  and  is  still  valued  for  its  exquisite 
flavour.  It  feeds  on  fucus,  and  the  fact  that 
it  rolls  its  food  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
mouth  to  masticate  it  thoroughly  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  a  ruminant. 
[Parrot-fish.] 

scar'-y.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Poor  laud, 
having  a  thin  coat  of  grass.    {Prov.) 

scat  (1),  scad,  scatt,  s.  [A.S.  sceat  =  a  tax  ; 
Icel.  scatir;  O.  H.  Ger.  scaz ;  Ger.  schaCz.] 
(Shot  (2),  s.]    A  tax,  a  tribute.    {Scotch.) 

"  Seizing  scatt  and  treasure 
For  her  royal  neeiU." 

Longfellow:  Musician's  Tale, 

ScS,t  (3),  s.  [Icel.  ska/iha,  skadhi.]  [Scathe.] 
Hurt,  harm. 

scat  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  brisk  shower 
of  rain  driven  by  the  wind  ;  a  passing  shower. 
(Prov.) 

Scat9h,  8.  [Ft.  escache.]  A  kind  of  bridle- 
bit.     Called  also  a  Scatchmouth. 

SC^t9h'-e^,  s.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  eschasses  (Fr.  Masses) 
=  stilts,  from  Dut.  schciet.'i,  sc}mats  =  a.  high- 
heeled  shoe,  a  skate.]  Stilts  to  put  the  feet 
in  for  walking  in  dirty  places. 

"Walking  upon  stilts  or  scotches."— Urquhart : 
Rabelau.  ii.  l. 

scat9h -moUth,  s.    [Scatch.] 

*  scate,  s.  &  v.    [Skate.] 

*  sca-te'-brous,  a.  [Lat.  scatebra  —  a  spring, 
from  smteo  =  to  overflow.]  Abounding  with 
spiings. 

*  scath,  V.  &  s.    [Scathe,  v.  &  s.] 

"  Scath-fire,  s.    a  very  destructive  fire. 
scathe,  scaith,  *  scath, "  skathe,  s.  [A.S. 

sceadha  ;  Icel.  skadha,  skadhi  ;  O.  Fris.  skatha  ; 
Goth,  skathis;  Dut.  &  Ger.  schade.]  Hurt, 
harm,  injury. 

•■  For  harms  and  icathe  by  hym  done  In  Fraunce."— 
Fabyan  :  Chroiiycle,  ch.  Ixxv. 

scathe,  scaith,  *  scath,  v.t.  [A.S.  sceadhan, 
cngn.  with  leel.  skadha;  Sw.  skada ;  Dan. 
skade ;  Ger.  &  Dut.  schadeii ;  Goth,  gaskathja  n .  ] 
To  huit,  to  harm,  to  injure,  to  damage  ;  to  de- 
stroy. 

"  As  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  yines  " 
MUton:  P.  t.,  1.  612. 

*  scathe-fill,  *  scath-fUl,  •  scath-ftaU. 

a.     [Eng.  scathe;  ■fall.]     Hurtful,  harmful. 
"  O  tcathefuZ  harm,  condition  of  povert«." 

Chancer:  C.  T.,  4,619. 

*  scathe'-ful-ness,  •  scath-fal-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  scathejul;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  hurtful  or  injurious ;  hurtfulness, 
iujuriousness. 

*  scathe'-less.  •  scath-les.  a.  [Eng.  scathe ; 
■fei^s.]  Free  from  hurt,  harm,  or  injury;  un- 
injured, unhurt. 

"That  xcnthcless,  full  sikerly 
I  uilgbt  uiit*.  the  welle  go." 

Rnmaiint  of  the  Rose. 

*  SCathe-liche,  a.  [A.S.  sceatlha  — hurt,  and 
liclie  =  like  ]    Hurtful,  harmful,  injurious. 

*  scath-ful,  a.    [Sc.^THEFOL.] 

SCath'-ing.  a.  [Scathe,  v.]  Hurtful,  harm- 
ful, blasting ;  very  bitter  or  severe  *  as, 
scathing  sarcasm. 

scath' -less,  a.    [Scatheless.] 


*SCath'-ly,  a.     [Eng.   scathe; 
injurious. 


I.]     Hurtful, 


scat' -hold,  s.  [Eng.  scat  (1),  and  hold  ]  In 
Orkney  and  Shetland  open  ground  tor  pasture 
or  for  furnishing  fuel ;  scatlund.  Written  also 
scathald,  scattald,  scattold. 

SCat'-land.  s.  [Eng.  scat  (l),  and  land.]  In 
Orkney  ami  Slietlaud  land  which  paid  a  duty 
or  tax  called  Scat  for  right  of  pastureand  fuel. 

♦  SCat'-6-man-Cy,  .i.  'Gr.  a-Karo^  (skatos)  = 
dung,  and  (u-ac-eiV  \'iu}iteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]  Divination  by  a  person's  excre- 
ment. 

8ca-tdph'-a-ga,  s.    [Scatophaous.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Miiscidse,  section  Aca- 
lyptene,  i.e.,  having  the  haltt-res  nncovtred, 
the  wing-scales  being  ah.sent  or  small.  ScatO' 
phaga  stercoraria  is  the  Dung-fly.  The  eggs 
are  depo.sited  in  dung,  but  are  preserved  from 
sinking  in  it  by  two  horns  diverging  from 
the  upper  end.  The  perfect  insect  is  dingy 
yellow,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and 
preys  on  other  Diptera. 

SCa-toph'-a-gUS,  S.  [Gr.  tTKaTo4>dyo<;  (skato- 
phagos)  =  eating  dung  or  dii  t :  a-Kard';  (skatos), 
geriit.  of  o-fcwp  (sfa)r)  =  dung,  and  <{>ayeiv 
(phagein)  — to  eat.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sqnamipennes  (q.v.). 
Two  dorsals  united  at  base,  first  with  ten  or 
eleven  spines;  anal  witli  four  spines;  snout 
rather  short ;  preoperculuni  without  spine  ; 
scales  very  small.  Fnur  species,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Scatophagvs  argus  is  one  of 
the  commonest  Indian  shore-fishes  ;  it  enters 
rivers  freely,  and  is  said  not  to  be  very  parti- 
cular in  the  selection  of  food.    (Giintherl) 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca. 

scatt,  s.     [ScAT(l),  s.] 

sc&t'-ter,  *  scat-er,  *  scat-tre,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A.S.    scateran,    from   the   same   mot    as   Gr. 
aKe6di'in)fj.i  {skedannuvii)  =  to  scatter.    Scatter 
and  shatter  are  doublets.] 
A,  TraTisitii'e : 

1.  To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle,  to 
strew. 

"The  aeedamRD 
Upon  the  alime  and  ooze  scatters  liis  grain." 

Sha,kesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ii.  7, 

2.  To  dissipate  and  disperse  ;  to  cause  to 
separate  and  go  away  or  apart  from  each  other. 

"  Scatfe^-ed  the  clouds  away." 

Byron      Childe  Harold,  Iv.  89. 

3.  To  sprinkle  something  ;  to  strew  or  be- 
sprinkle with  siiuiething. 

"  A  n^irrow  way 
Scattered  with  huahy  thorns  and  raj^ed  breares.  ' 
Spenser     f".  Q.,  I.  x.  83. 

4.  To  disunite ;  to  break  up  into  pieces  o« 
parties ;  to  distract 

"  From  France  there  comea  a  power 
Into  tliia scattered  kingdom." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear.  Ui.  l 

5.  To  dissipate,  to  dispel,  to  frustrate :  as. 
To  scatter  hopes  or  plans. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  be  dispersed,  scattered,  or 
dissipated  ;  todisperse  ;  t<i  separate  from  each 
other;  to  go  dispersedly  ;  to  straggle. 

"  The  couimona,  like  an  angry  hive  of  beea 
Tliat  want  their  le-ider.  scatter  up  and  down." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI,.  ill.  2. 

scatter-tuft,  5. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sporochnus,  one  of  the 
algals. 

sc^t'-ter-braln,  s.  [Eng.  scatter,  and  brain,] 
A  giddy  or  thoughtless  person  ;  one  who  is 
incapable  of  settled  or  concentrated  thought. 

sc^t'-ter-brained,  a.  [Eng.  scatter,  and 
brained,]  Giddy,  thoughtless,  flighty,  heed- 
less. 

SCat'-tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Scatter.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  cuijective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Dispersed,  dissipated,  be* 
spiinkled,  sti'ewn,  thinly  spread. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (0/  leaves) :  Dispersed,  as  opposed  to 
whorled,  opposite,  ternate,  orany  such  terms. 

(2)  (Of  branches):  Having  an  apparently 
irregular  arrangement. 

scattered-light,  s. 

Optics:  Irregularly  reflected  light.  It  Is 
the  kind  of  light  which  makes  bodies  visible. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 


seatteredly— scene 
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•  scftf -tered-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  scattered;  -ly.] 

In  a  scattt'red  or  dispersed  manner;  separ- 
ately, dismiitedly. 

"An  aggregfttlou  uf  tliiiirn.  which  exist  scntteradly 
and  apart  lu  the  world."— CudwjrrA  .■  intell.  Syttem. 
p.  ess. 

scaf-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  scalier;  -er.]  One  who 
sriitters. 

scat'-ter-good,  s.  [Eng.  scatter,  and  good.] 
(->iie  who  wastes  his  goods  or  fortune ;  a 
spendthrift. 

scat'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    IScatter.] 
A,  "Si  B.  As  pr.  par.  £ particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siihstantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  wlio  scatters  or  dispenses. 

2.  That  which  is  scattered  or  dispersed. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

•  sc&t'-ter-ing-lir,  *  scat-ter-ing-lie,  arfr. 

[Eng.  scattering ;  -ly.]  In  a  scattered  or  di- 
spersed manner;  dispersedly  ;  not  tngetlier. 

"Othei'a  icattfHn'jty  and  si-ariiigly  gle&n  out  of 
human  b<j>jka."—B<ii/le:  Works,  Li.  'J86. 

•  scat'-ter-ling,  s.  [Eng.  scatter;  -ling.]  A 
viigabond ;  one  who  has  no  fixed  home  or 
residence. 

"  Gattieriue  unto  him  all  the  tcatterlingt  and  oufc- 
lawa  out  of  fill  the  wooda,"— S/JcUtfr;  On  Ireland. 

•  SCa-tiir'-i-exit,  a.     [Lnt.  scaturiens,  pr.  par. 

oX'scaturio  =.  to  flow  or  gush  out,  from  scateo 
=  to  spring.]  Springing  or  gushing  out,  as 
the  water  of  a  fountain. 

•scat-u-rig'-in-ous.  a.  [Lat.  scaturigo, 
geiiit.  scaturiginis  =  spring  water.]  [Scatu- 
RiENT.]  Abounding  with  springs  or  foun- 
tains. 

scaud,  v.t,    [Scald,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

scauld*  v.t.    [Scold,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

scaup  (1),  s.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  scalp  (1),  s.] 
Poor,  hard  land  ;  a  small  square  knoll. 

scaup  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bed  or 
stratum  of  oysters  or  the  like :  as,  aa  oyster- 
scaHp,  a  mussel -sea  up. 

SC^up  (3),  s.    [Icel.  scalp-h(ena.] 

Ornith. :  A  duck,  Fuligula  maHla.  It  is 
ashy,  streaked  with  black,  the  head  and  neck 
black,  changing  into  green,  the  rump  and  tail 
black,  the  under  parts  white  ;  spots  of  white 
on  the  wings,  bill  lead  colour.  Sir  John 
Riuhardsun  describes  it  as  breeding  in  all 
parts  of  the  fur  country  of  North  America, 
from  50'  north  latitude  upwards.  It  occurs 
also  in  Siberia,  the  north  of  Europe,  &c. 

scaup-duck,  s.     [Scaup  (3).] 

SCaup'-er,  s.    [Prob.  for  scalper.] 

Erigrav. :  A  tool  having  a  semicircular  face, 
used  by  engravers  to  clear  away  tlie  spaces 
between  the  lines  of  an  engraving,  in  the 
manner  of  a  chisel. 

scaur,  r.(.     [Scare,  v.] 

scaur,  a.    [Scaur,   v.]     Apt   to   be   scared. 
{Scotch.) 
"  An"  faith  1  thou'a  neither  lag  nor  lame, 
Nor  bJate  nor  scaur."  liurnt :  To  the  DeS. 

scaur,  s.  [Scar  (1),  s.]  A  cliff,  a  scar ;  a  pre- 
cipitous bank  overhanging  a  river. 

"■  Scale  the  scuur  that  gleams  so  red," 

Blackie :  Lays  of  Biyhlands,  p.  98. 

•  ScaV-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Low  Lat.  scava- 
gium,  an  old  law  term,  equivalent  to  showage, 
being  a  duty  on  goods  shown;  A.S.  scedwian 
=  to  show  (q.v.).]  A  toll  or  duty  formerly 
exacted  of  merchant  strangers  by  mayors, 
sheriffs,  fee,  for  goods  shown  or  offered  for 
sale  within  their  precincts. 

*scav'-age(age  as  ig),  i'.«.     [Scavaoe,  s.] 

Tit  sciveiigK,  to  cleanse  of  hlth. 

"  Therd  are  Ifi  orderlies  regularly  employed  tipoD 
BC"i>a:/ing  a  portion  of  the  city."— Ma]/hew :  London 
Labour  &  London  Poor,  ii.  29S. 

•  ScaV-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  scavag(e); 
-er.\    A  scavenger  (q.v.). 

"The  street-orderliea  seem  likely  to  become  the 
established  scivuperB.'—Jfaj/hew:  London  Labour  & 
London  I'oor.  ii.  ^93. 

•  scav'-ag-er-y  (ag  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  scavage ; 

ry.]  The  system  of  SL-avenging  or  cleansing 
the  streets,  &c.,  of  a  town  from  tilth. 

"  Any  projiosed  Improv^'meiit  in  tcavadery.'— 
itayhew:  London  Labour  A  London  I'oor,  it,  293. 


*  SC&T'-enge,  v.t.  [Formed  from  scavenger 
(q.v.).]     To  cleanse,  as  streets,  &c.,  from  lilth. 

"  Vast  pttrallel  streets  whit;h  were  beliib'  continu- 
oualy  scavenged." —St.  James's  OaztUe,  Sept  20,  18B6. 

scaV-en-ger  (1),  "  scav-en-gere,  s.  [For 
scavager,  tlie  n  being  inserted  as  in  messenger, 
liasse?iger,  &c.]  A  petty  officer  whose  duty 
was  to  see  that  the  streets  of  a  city  were  kept 
cle;in  ;  hence,  a  man  employed  to  clean  the 
streets,  &c.,  of  a  city  by  sweeping,  scraping, 
and  carrying  olf  the  filth ;  a  person  engaged 
in  any  mean  or  dirty  occupation. 

"  Whoae  dunghill  all  the  pariah  scavengers 
Could  never  rid." 

Ueau'ii.  i  net.:  Martial  Staid,  lil.  L 

scavenger -roll,  $. 

Cotton- mm. :  A  roller  in  a  spinning-machine 
to  collect  loose  libre  and  fluff. 

*  Scav'-en-ger  (2),  s.  [See  def.] 
A  corruption  of  the  name  of  Sir 
W.  Skevington,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  whom  the  instrument 
of  torture  called  after  him  was 
invented. 

Scavenger's  daughter, 

s.  An  instrument  of  torture, 
consisting  of  a  broad  hoop  of 
iron  which  so  compressed  the 
body  as  to  force  the  blood  from 
the  ears  and  nose,  and  some- 
times even  from  the  bauds  and 

feet.  DAUGHTER. 

SCaw,  s.  [Icel.  skagi  =  a  promontory,  from 
5A:affa  =  tojutout.]  A  promontory.  {Shetlaiid.) 

SCa'-zon,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oKd^oiv  (skazon) 
=  limping.] 

Lat.  Pros. :  A  kind  of  iambic  verse,  having 
a  spondee  or  trochee  in  the  last  place  instead 
of  an  iamlms. 

*  sceat,  s.    [A.S.] 

Nniiiisui. :  A  small  Anglo  Saxon  copper  coin 
worth  a  penny. 

*  scede,  s.  [Schedulb.]  A  legal  document; 
a  schedule. 

*  S9er-er-at,  *  scel'-er-ate,  a.  k  s.  (Fr., 
fi'om  Lat.  srelerutics,  from  scel^ls,  genit.  sceleris 
=  wickedness.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Wicked. 

'■  The  moat  talerate  plot  that  ever  was  heard  of." — 
North:  Examen,  p.  191. 

B.  ..4s  subst.  :  A  villain,  a  criminal. 

*  S^el'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  scderosns,  from  scehis, 
genit.  sceZerts  =  crime,  guilt.]    Wicked. 


*  S9e-les'-tic,   •  sce-les-tlque,  a.     [Lat 

scdest lis  =  wicked,   fi-om  sci'lus,  genit.  sceleris 
wickedness.]    Wicked,  atrocious. 

"  The  world  hath  not  .  .  more  scttestiqus  vil- 
la.inea."—Felthuni :  ReiolofS,  pt-  1.,  res.  5. 

S9el'-i-des,  s.  pi.    [Pi.  of  Gr.  o-«eAis  (skelis), 
genit.  (TKeAifios  (skelidos)  =  a  leg.] 
ZooL  :  The  legs  of  animals. 

S9el-l-d6-,  pre/.     [Skei.ides.] 

Nat.  Hist :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  leg  of  an 
animal ;  furuislied  with  legs. 

S9el-i-do-sau'-ri-d3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
scelidosaur{its) ;  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 
Pal'i'ont. :  A  family  of  Marsh's  Stegosauria 
(q.v.).  Astragalus  not  coMlesced  with  tibia, 
metatarsals  elongate.  European  Genera  : 
Seelidosaurus,  from  the  Lias  ;  AcanthophoUs 
fnim  the  Clialk,  Cmtfeomus  and  Hylieosaurus, 
from  the  Wealden  ;  and  Polacantlms. 

S9el-i-do-sau'~rus,  s.  [Pref.  scelido-,  and 
Gr.   o-aGpos    (saurits)  =  a  lizard.]      [Scelido- 

SADRID.€L] 

S9er-i-do-there,s.  [Scelidotherium.]  Any 
individual  of  the  extinct  genus  Scelidotherium 
(q.v.). 

"  The  teeth,  however,  are  fewer  In  the  SreJiUotkere 
than  in  any  Anriadillo." — Owen,  in  Zool.  <^  Voyage  of 
Beagle,  pt.  i.,  p.  75, 

S96l-i-dd-ther'-i-tim,  s.  [Pref.  scelido-^  and 
Gr.  67}piov  (thi-rion)  =a  wild  beast] 

Pahvont. :  A  South  American  genus  of 
Edont-ita,  allied  to  Mylodon  (q.v.),  but  com- 
prising forms  of  smaller  size  and  less  massive 
construction.    The  sUuil  was  elongated. 


•  soel'-liim,  s.   [Schellum]  A  rogue,  athleC 

Sfe'-na,  s.    [Itjd.  &.  Lat.J    [Scene.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  permanent  architectural  front 
which  faced  the  audience  in  a  Roman  theatre. 
It  Sometimes  consisted  of  three  several  rungei 
of  columns  one  above  another. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  A  scene. 

(2)  A  solo  for  a  single  voire,  In  which 
various  dramatic  emotions  are  displayed. 

"  Hut  whole  rendering  of  the  lon{;  and  trying  seen9 
was  instinct  with  poetic  Insight."— Z>uiltf  Telegraph, 
Feb.  4.  1885. 

S5e-na'-ri-6,  s.    [Ital.] 

Drama :  A  sketch  of  the  scenes  and  main 
poiiite  of  an  opera  libretto  or  a  play,  diawn 
up  and  settled  before  filling  in  the  details. 
{Grove.) 

"  Thia  scenario  occupied  twenty-nne  pages  of  foolBCSp 
cli^sely  printed."— /"(i/f  Hall  Gazette.  Dec,  22,  ibSt 

*  8Cen'-ar-^,  s.  [Ijat.  sce»uirnw=  pertaining 
tu  a  scene.]    [Scenerv.] 

L  The  appearance  of  places  or  things ; 
scenery. 

■'  He  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
be  conversHut  m  the  VArioiui  sceiutry  of  a  couutry 
\ii^,"—  Additon. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which 
an  action  is  performed. 

"  The  progress  of  the  sound,  and  the  scenitry  of  tha- 
bordering  reKions,  are  iuiitAted  from  Mti.  vli.  ou  the 
sounding  the  liurn  ft  Alecto." — Pope.    iTudd.} 

3-  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

"  To  make  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  picture,  !a.  in 
the  laugiiHge  of  poets,  to  dniw  up  the  icenury  of  m 
pla.y."—Dr!/den  r  Poetry  i  Painting. 

S^ene,  s.  [Lat.  scena,  from  Gr.  crioji^  (skeiie) 
=  a  sheltered  place,  a  tent,  a  stage,  a  scene ; 
Fr.  schie;  Sp.  escemi ;  Ital.  scena  J 

*  1.  A  stage  ;  the  part  of  a  theatre  on  which 
the  acting  is  done  ;  the  place  wliere  dramatic 
and  othei"  shows  are  exhibited. 

"  A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  flU  the  scene." 

Shakes,:     Rvhard  HI.,  {v.  4. 

2.  The  imaginary  place  in  which  the  action 
of  a  play  is  snjiposed  to  take  place  ;  the  time, 
place,  circumstances,  Ac,  in  which  anything 
is  imagined  to  occur,  or  where  the  action  of 
a  story,  play,  ]ioem,  or  the  like  is  laid ; 
suiTounilings  amid  which  anything  is  set 
before  the  imagination. 

"  The  king  Is  set  from  London,  and  the  sctns 
la  now  trHnsported  to  Sotithampti.ii." 

Hhiikesp.  :  Henry  I'.,  ii,     (ProL) 

3.  The  place  where  anytliing  occurs  or  ifl 
exliibited. 

"  The  virtue  they  had  learn'd  in  scenes  of  woe." 

Cotoper  :  Ejtposrniation,  80, 

4.  A  whole  series  of  actions  and  events  con- 
nected and  exliibited,  or  a  whole  assemblage 
of  nbjei-ts  displayed  at  one  view ;  a  play,  a 
spectacle,  an  exhibition. 

"  Now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  x\.  637. 

5.  A  place  and  objects  seen  together;  a 
view,  a  landscape  ;  a  combination  of  natural 
views  ;  scenery. 

"  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  &r,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene."  Slilton:  P.  L..  iv.  140. 

6.  One  of  the  painted  slitles,  hangings,  or 
other  devices  used  to  give  an  appearance  of 
reality  to  the  action  of  a  play.  The  usual 
forms  are;  (1)  The  tlat  scenes  or  flats  [F'lat,  a., 
C.  II.  8.];  (•-)  drop-.scenes  (q.v.);  (a)  borders 
or  soffits,  slii)s  of  canvas  lianging  from  the  top 
of  the  stage,  and  representing  eiilier  the  sky 
or  a  mass  of  overhanging  foliage,  &:c.,  and  (4) 
wings,  long,  narrow,  upi'ight  seenes  on  frames 
at  each  side  of  the  stage,  having  much  the 
same  edect  as  the  borders.     [Wing,  s.J 

7.  So  much  of  a  play  as  passes  without  change 
of  Incality  or  time;  a  division  of  an  act ;  so 
much  of  a  play  as  represents  what  pas.ses 
between  the  same  persons  in  the  same  place. 
Plays  are  divided  into  acts,  and  the  acts  are 
subdivided  into  scenes. 

"The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  unoo  the  stHge, 
forms  what  Is  called  a  new  $renf.  The^-e  Kcpnfs,  or 
auccessive  couvers-itions,  sli-mld  l>ecl"H<?l.v  linked  and 
connected  with  each  other;  and  uiuch  of  llie  art  of 
dramatic  com|i»sitiou  is  shown  in  maintaining  ttdB 
connection." — lilair:  Lectures,  lect.  45. 

8.  An  exhibition  of  feeling  between  two  or 
more  persona,  usually  of  a  pathetic  or  pas- 
sionate nature;  often  an  arliticial  or  affected 
action,  or  conrse  of  action,  done  for  effect; 
a  theatrical  display. 

%  (1)  Behind  thr.  scenes : 

Lit.  :  Behind  the  scenery  rna  tfieatre;  hence. 


b6il»  b6^ ;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat^  9811,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  1 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -f  ion,  -slon  =  ^^"Wt   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  he.  =  bel,  deL 
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having  access  to  informatinn  not  patent  to 
the  general  public,  concerning  the  moiiv.'s 
for  any  action  or  course  of  conduct,  and  tlie 
plans  followed  or  to  be  followed  for  attaining 
any  object;  especially,  acquainted  with  the 
private  motives  influencing  the  actions  of  a 
party  or  of  an  individuai ;  in  the  secret. 

(2)  Set  scenes  : 

Theat. :  Scenes  made  up  ©f  many  parts 
mounted  on  fi-anies,  which  lit  into  each  otlier, 
as  an  interior  with  walls,  doors,  windows, 
fireplace,  &c. 

scentt-man,  s. 

Theat. :  The  same  as  Scene-siiifteb  (q.v.). 

scene-painter,  s.  One  who  paints  scenes 
or  scenery  for  theatres. 

"Greenwood  Is.  we  Ijelieve,  seene-painter  to  Drory 
I*ue  Theatre."— Bj/ron;  Ensli^^  Bard$  *  Scotch  Re- 
viewers.   (Note.l 

seene-painting.  s.     A  branch  of  the 

art  of  paintinL,'  governed  by  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, applied  to  the  peculiar  exigencies 
of  a  theatre.  It  is  executed  chiefly  in  dis- 
temper or  water-colours. 

scene -shifter,  5. 

Tkeat  :  One  who  shifts  or  arranges  the 
movable  scenery  in  a  theatre  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  play. 

*  scene-work.  s.     A  dramatic  exhibition. 

"scene,  v.t.  [Scene,  s.]  To  exhibit ;  to  make 
ascene  or  exhibition  of;  to  set  out;  todisplaj'. 

"  Our  food  is  plainer,  but  eaten  with  a  better  ap- 
petite ;  our  course  of  employment  ami  action  the  very 
same,  only  not  tanfd  so  illustriously,  nor  set  off  with 
BO  good  company  and  conversation."— Sancrqrt;  Let- 
tert,  U.  17. 

*89ene'-ful.  a.  [Eng.  scene,  s. ;  -Jul(J).] 
Abounding  in  sceaes,  scenery,  or  imagery, 

Bcen'-er-y,  s.  tLat.  scenarius  =  pertaining  to 
a  scene  or  scenes. 1 

1.  The  diapoBition  and  arrangement  of  the 
Bcenes  of  a  play. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  place  in  which 
an  action  is  supposed  to  take  place ;  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

"  Suphucles  incrensed  tbe  number  of  actors  to  three, 
and  allied  the  decoratiou  of  j,iaiuted  sceneri/-"—Twtn- 
ing:  Aristotle  on  Poetry,  pt  i. 

3.  The  general  appearance  of  a  place  ;  the 
general  aspect,  as  regards  variety  or  beauty, 
or  the  reverse,  in  a  landscape ;  combination  of 
natural  views  which  give  character  to  a  land- 
scape. 

%  Scenery  primarily  depends  on  geological 
phenomena.  Thus  the  series  of  Highland 
lakes  counected  by  the  Caledonian  Canal 
follow  the  strike  of  the  strata,  and  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  Ingle- 
borough  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  rocks  over- 
looking the  Wye,  were  produced  by  enormous 
blocks  of  Millstone  Grit.  The  scenery  and 
general  conflguvation  of  a  district  are  often 
due  rather  to  the  facilities  offered  to  the 
weathering  of  rocks  along  small  and  closely- 
disposed  planes  of  fissure  than  to  the  presence 
of  long  lines  of  fracture  and  faulting. 

B9en'-ic,  *  sgen'-ick,  sgen'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
soerdciLS,  from  Gr.  aia)vtK6<;  (sken ikos) ;  Fr. 
scenique;  Sp.  escenico  ;  Ital.  sceiiLco.]  Fer- 
taifiing  to  the  stage  ;  dramatic,  theatrical. 

"To-niaht  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold. 
In  alftlie  arts  of  icenic  action  old." 

Byron:  Prologue. 

fl9en-6-grapli'-ic,  s^en-o-graph'-Xc-al, 

a.  [Eng.  scenograpMy) ;  -ic,  -ical.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  scenography;  drawn  in  per- 
spective. 
gcen-6-graph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suno- 
graphical;  -hj.]  In  a  scenogi-aphic  manner; 
in  perepective. 

"It  the  workman  Iw  skilled  In  perspective,  more 
than  one  face  may  be  re|iresented  in  our  diagram 
icenograph  ically. " — Mo  r  timer. 

ecen-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  aKriirrj  (skcne)  =  a 
scene,  and  7pd.^aj  {<jrap}w)=to  write,  to  draw  ; 
Ft.  scenograpkie.]  The  art  of  perspective; 
the  representation  of  an  nbject,  as  of  a  build- 
ing, according  to  the  rules  of  persjiective ; 
the  general  view  of  a  building,  as  distinguished 
from  a  gi-ound-plan  or  elevation. 

"  We  ahftll  here  only  represent  to  you  the  icbno- 
sraphy,  and  scenajraphy  of  the  ancient  burial-places 
of  the  Egyptlaoa."— OreCTiAifl;  Art  of  Erniialining, 
p.a03. 

Bce-no-pi'-ni-daa,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stxno- 
piMus);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idxE.^ 


Eiitom.:  A  family  of  Tanystoma.  Antennae 
short,  with  three  joints,  the  third  the  longest, 
with  no  bristle;  legs  short;  wings  with  a 
complete  cell  on  tlie  disk.  Very  small  flies, 
the  larva  of  which  are  long  and  feed  on  fungi. 

SCe-no-pi'-nus,  s.  [Apparently  a  miswrit- 
ing  for  scftwpoius,  from  Gr.  a-iajy6jTOio<!  (sken- 
opois)  —  tent-making.] 

E'ltom. :  The  typical  genus  of  ScenopinidsB 
(q.v.).  Scenoplnn^  fenestralis  and  S.  fa.'^ciatus 
are  often  seen  on  windows,  especially  of 
stables,  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  ou  walls. 

89entp  *  sent,  «.    [Scent,  v.] 

1.  That  which,  being  emitted  by  or  issuing 
from  a  boil  y  or  substance,  affects  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  animals. 

"The  rich  wardrobe  breathea  a  costly  BceTit' 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odysiey  x.v.  115. 

2.  An  odoriferous  liquid  distilled  fr.tm 
flowers,  &c.,  used  to  perfume  the  handker- 
chief, and  other  articles  of  dress ;  a  perfume. 

3.  Odour  or  smell  left  on  the  ground,  en- 
abling the  track  of  an  animal  to  be  followed. 

"Under  these  circumstances  »--enf  did  not  much 
favour  the  pack."— /^'<.-M.  Sept  U.  ISSS. 

4.  Scraps  of  paper  torn  up  small  and  scat- 
tered on  tlie  ground  in  the  game  of  hare-and- 
houuds  bv  the  hares,  to  serve  as  scent  and 
enable  the  hounds  to  follow  their  track. 

*5.  A  course  of  pursuit;  a  track. 

"He  gained  tbe  observations  of  inQumenble  agea, 
and  traveUed  upon  the  same  scent  into  ^Ethiopia."— 
Temple. 

6.  The  power  of  smelling  ;  the  smell. 

"  Several  dogs  of  quick<c«n(  were  turned  oat  among 
the  bushes."— J/rtcuu/ay;  Bisi-  E"g-,  ch  v. 

Tf  To  get  scent  of:  To  find  out,  to  come  to 
know,  to  discover. 

"  Somehow  he  not  tce'it  of  what  had  happened  and 
disappeared."— Dai'i/  Tefegraph,  Sept.  12, 18B5. 

scent-glands,  s.pl. 

Comp.  Amit.  :  Glands,  variously  situated  in 
the  males  of  different  animals,  secreting  a 
more  or  less  strongly-smelling  substance. 
Those  of  the  musk-deer  and  civet-cat  are 
familiar  examples.  Their  purpose  is  probably 
aphrodisiac. 

"  During  the  breeding  teason  tbe  anal  scent-glands 
of  sn^tkesare  inactive  function."— i^aririn;  Descent 
<4  ilaJi  (ed.  I8B0J.  p.  332. 

sgent,   *  sent,  v.(.  &  t.     [Fr.s«Tifir  =  to  feel, 
to  scent,  from  Lat.  senrio=to  feel,  to  perceive  ; 
Sp.  &  Port.  se7itir  ;  Ital.  sentire.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  olfactory  organs ;  to 
smell. 

•*  Bat  soft  I  methinkfl  I  scent  the  morning  air." 

Shakt-^p.  ■'  Hamlet.  L  5. 

2.  To  fill  or  imbue  with  a  scent  or  odour  ; 
to  perfume. 

"  The  profusion  of  rich  perfumes  with  which  it  was 
scented.  —Hortleu  :  Sei-mans,  voL  L,  eer.  S. 

*  B.  Ijitraiisitive : 

1.  To  have  a  smell. 

"  Whatsoever  toucheth  ii  sent eth  presently  olyron." 
— P.  BoUand:  Plinie  bk.  xiviL.  cU.  ii. 

2.  To  hunt  auimais  by  their  scent. 

S9ent'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  scent,  s. ;  -ed.]    Having  a 
scent,  odour,  or  perfume. 

"  The  scentless  and  the  trenfed  rose." 

Cuwp^r:  Task.  vi.  16. 

*  S9ent'-ful,  *  sent'-foll.  a.   [Eng.  scent,  s. ; 
-full.-\ 

1.  Yielding  much  scent ;  highly  or  strongly 
scented. 

"  Ye  blosLsoras,  that  one  varied  Undscape  rl3e,_^ 
And  send  your  srentful  tribute  to  the  skies. 

Saoage:  Volunteer  Laureat,  No.  3. 

2.  Having  a  quick  scent  or  smell. 

"•■  The  senlfaU  osprey  by  the  rocke  had  fisb'd.' 

Browne:  Britannias  PastoraU. 

S9ent'-ing»  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Scent,  v.] 
» S9ent'-mg-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  scenting;  -ly.] 
By  scent  or  smell. 

"  Yet  I  find  but  one  man,  Richard  Smart  by  name 
(the  moat  remarkable  because  but  once,  and  that 
scent hmlvioeiitUmeil  by  Mr.  Fox),  burntfttSalishury. 
—Fuiler':   Worthiet;   Wiltshire. 

S9ent'-less,  a.     [Eng.  scant,  s. ;  -less.^ 

1.  Having  no  scent  or  smell ;  destitute  of 
smell ;  inodorous. 

"  The  correspondine  species  here,  equally  abund.int. 
but  entirely  scentleisT'—Burrotigha:  Pepicton,  p.  253. 

2.  Affording  no  scent  for  hunting. 

-  That  dry,  scentless  cycle  of  daya."— /'i«?(i,  April  i, 
I  18S6. 


89ent''WOO(i,  s.     [Eng.  scent,  and  wood.'] 
Boi  •  AiyxuL  buxi/oiia.    {Tasinanian.) 

890' -pa,  s.      iGr.  'tKtinj  (skepe),  from  (rWirat 
{skepJs)  =  a  covering,  a  shelter.) 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scepaceae  (q.v.). 

S9e-pa'-9e-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  scepia);  Lat 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocete  (qv.).] 

Bot.  :  Scepads ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Euphorbiales.  Trees  with 
coriaceous,  alti^rnate  leaves,  and  membranous 
stipules  forming  the  scales  of  the  buds. 
Flowers  apetalous,  unisexual,  males  amen- 
taceous ;  sepals  four  or  live,  minute  and  mem- 
branous ;  corolla  none ;  stamens  two  to  five, 
with  short,  inelastic  filaments,  females  in 
short,  axillary  racemes  ;  sepals  six,  in  two 
whorls  ;  ovary  two-celled  ;  style  none  ;  stigma 
with  two  or  four  lobes ;  seeds  one  or  two, 
pendulous,  enveloped  in  a  succulent  aril. 
Found  in  forests  in  tropical  India.  Known 
genera  three,  species  six.    {Lindley.) 

SCe'-p3,d,  3.    [Mod.  Lat.  scepia);  Eng.  suff. 
•a-U] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  Scepaceee  (q.v.). 

*  scep'-sxa»  s.    [Gr.]    [Sceptic]    Scepticism; 

sceptical  philosophy. 

scep'-tic,  t  skep'-tic.  *  skep'-tick,  a.  &s. 

[Kr.  sceptique  —a  sceptic,  from  Lat.  scepticas; 
Gr.  o-««nTi«6?  {skepiikiis)  =■  thoughtful,  inquir- 
ing ;  o-«'TrTOftai  (jskeptoinai)  =  to  consider.] 

*  A.  As  aJJ. :  Sceptical. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  doubts  the  truth  or  reality  of 
any  principle  or  system  of  principles  or  doc- 
trines;  one  who  hesitates  to  believe;  (more 
loosely)  a  disbeliever. 

2.  Specifically : 

(1)  One  who  doubts  the  existence  of  God 
and  the  truth  of  revelation ;  (more  loosely) 
one  who  disb-lieves  or  denies  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  But  what  ia  error?    "Answer  be  who  can  I'_ 
The  sceptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaiui  d. 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vt 

(2)  Philos.  :  One  who  pursues  the  sceptical 
system  in  philosophy.     [Scepticism,  2.  (ij.] 

"  Scepticism,  meaning  doubt,  and  being  frequently 
naed  to  sigTiify  religious  doubt,  has  alarming  assucia- 
tiom  atUched  to  it.  To  call  a  man  a  sceptic  la  to  call 
a  man  a  heretic.  And,  unfortunately  lor  Hume  s 
philosophical  reputation,  he  was  a  scert>c  \u  Theo- 
logy as  well  as  in  Philosoi'liy.  and  m^tnkind  have  con- 
sequently identified  the  former  with  the  hitter.  — 
O.  B.  Uiees :  Hist.  PhUos.  (ed.  1830),  ii.  332, 

scep'-tic-al«  a.    [Eng.  sceptic ;  -aZ.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  scep- 
tic ;  hesitating  to  admit  the  truth  or  reality 
of  principles  or  doctrines  ;  doubting  of  every- 
thing; characterized  by  sceptiLism. 

•*  His  cle.%r  and  somewhat  tcepfkaJ  understandins, 
and  his  strong  sense  of  justice,  preserved  him  from 
all  excesses."— J/ticaurii/;  BixU  Enj..  ch.  iv. 

2.  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion. 

*  scep'-tic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  sceptical;  -ly.} 
In  a  sceptical  manner  ;  "with  d"Ubt. 

"  SrepticaUy  leave  it  undecided."— Cudworrt .'  /* 
tell.  System,  p.  806. 

*  scep'-tic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scfi/)(icai;  •'n£ss.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sceptical ;  doubt ; 
profession  of  doubt. 

"Continual  wavering  or  sceptlralness.  concerning 
our  calling  or  eXectiaa.— Fuller :  :iermons :  0/  Assur- 
ance,  p.  4. 

scep'-ti-^ism.  t  skep'-tx-^ism,  s.  [Fr. 
sceptlcisine,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  scepticisiwus.] 

1.  The  doctrines,  opinions,  or  prinWples  of 
a  sceptic;  disability  to  believe;  disbelief, 
doubt,  incredulity. 

2.  Specifically: 

(1)  A  doubting,  denial,  or  di-^belief  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  or  of  the  divine  origin  of 
thp  Christian  religion,  or  of  the  being  or  truth 
of  God. 

"  We  got  clear  of  popish  subtilty  and  sophistry, 
showing  that  there  is  a  medium,  namely,  moral  cer- 
tainty.  between  scepticism  on  one  bujid.  ana  papal 
infallibility  on  tbe  other."— IVaierittnii;  Works,  v.  u:7. 

(2)  Philos. :  The  principle  of  universal  doubt, 
or  at  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  v,ili<lity 
of  all  iudgments  respecting  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  experience.  (Kant,  in 
Uebcricerj:  Hist.  PhUos.  (Eng.  ed.).  n.  32.) 
There  were  three  schools  nf  Scepticism  in 
Greek  Philosophy:  (1)  that  of  Pyrrho  of  Ehs, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  tbe  Great;  (2)  the 


<ate,  fat,  &Lre,  amidst,  what.  f^Ol,  father:   we.  wet.  here,  carnal,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wqI^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


:   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  p6% 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Middle  Academy,  beginning  with  Arcesilaus, 
who  flouritilied  towards  the  close  of  the  thinl 
century  b.c.  ;  and  (:s)  the  Later  SL-eptics, 
beginning  with  Ainesidenms  of  Cnossus,  who 
ajipeiirs  to  liave  taught  at  Alexandi'ia  in  the 
first  century  after  Cluist ;  they  founded  their 
teacliing  upon  tiiat  of  Pynho,  and  are  often 
called  Pyrrhonists.  Sceptieisni  found  an 
active  and  able  opponent  in  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo  (354-430),  but  revived  somewhat  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  though  at  that  period,  as  in 
later  times,  it  dealt  rather  with  the  ai^umerits 
by  which  tlieological  teachings  were  sustained 
than  with  the  teachings  themselves  and  the 
philosopliiciil  doctrines  corresponding  tliereto. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  by  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  Renascence,  antl  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  led  men 
to  recur  to  the  ancient  Greek  systetns,  and 
Scepticism  was  revived  and  supported  by 
Montaigne  (1553-92).  Pierre  Charron  (1541- 
ltil}3),  and  B.tyle  (1647-1700)  in  France,  and 
in  England  by  Hobbes  (15S8-1679),  Glanvill 
(1636-80.  author  of  Scepsis  Scient'ijica,  and 
chaplain  to  Cliarles  II.),  and  Joseph  Hume 
(1711-76),  whose  philosophical  scepticism  in- 
cited Ivuiit  to  the  construction  of  his  Critical 
Pliilosophy. 

"  Such  la  the  battle-fleld,  where  $k^pticism  aud  dog- 
matism coutenJ.  Tbe  controversy  l>etweeu  tbeui 
reducta  itaelf  to  this  <)iiestioii— Is  humtui  knowledge, 
or  ia  it  not.  a  faithful  image  of  real  I»emg?"— Joiyfro^ ; 
in/rod.  to  Ethio  (ed-  Chauniug),  i.  203. 

%  In  this  sense  the  spelling  skepticism  is 
occasiimally  employed,  especially  in  works 
translated  from  the  German. 

*  SCep'-ti-^ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  sceptic;  -ize.]  To 
act  the  sceptic ;  to  doubt  or  to  pretend  to 
doubt  of  everything ;  to  bs  or  to  pretend  to 
be  sceptical 

"  You  can  afford  to  scepticize,  where  no  one  else  will 
80  much  as  hesitate."— SAafteiiuf-y;  hiquvry  concern- 
ing Virtue,  vol.  it,  pt.  ii.,  §  1, 

S9ep-tran'-thUS.  s.  [Gr.  iTK^irrpov  (skeptron) 
=■  a  sceptre,  and  at-dos  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Boi. :  A  synonym  of  Cooperia,  one  of  the 
Amarylle;e.  Sceptranthus  {Coopti-ift)  j<eduncu- 
Uita  is  a  night-blooming  plant  from  Texas. 

S9ep'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *  S9ep'-ter»  s.    [Ft. 

scef>tre,  from  Lat.  sceptrum;  Gr.  o-KiJTrTpof 
(skeptron)  =  a  staff  to  lean  on,  a  sceptre,  from 
aKrjTrTdj  (skept6)  =  to  prop;  O.  Sp.  escejitro, 
eetro ;  Ital.  scettro,'] 

1.  Lit. :  A  staff  or  baton  borne  by  a  sove- 
reign or  ruler  as  a  symbol  of  office  or  authoritv ; 
a  royal  mace  ;  tlie  ensign  of  royalty  borne  in 
the  hand. 

"The  scepter,  or  staff  was  ajtvays  the  ensign  cf 
Judicial  and  sovereign  powet."— /"oMtfr ;  Antiquities  of 
Greece,  bk.  L.  ch.  xx. 

2.  Fig.  :  Royal  authority  or  power. 

"  And  letteth  her  that  ought  the  scepfer  weeld." 
Spenser:  F.  q.,  II.  xl.  1 

sceptre-flower,  s. 

But. :  The  genus  Sceptranthus  (q.v.). 

•  sgep'-tre  (tre  as  ter)»  v.t.  [Sceptre,  s.]  To 
give  a  sceptre  to  ;  to  invest  with  a  scepti-e  or 
with  royal  authority. 

■9ep'-tred  (tred  as  terd).  *  s^ep'-tered, 

a.     [Eng.  sa'ptr(f);  -ed.] 

1.  Bearing  or  invested  with  a  sceptre. 

"  For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den." 
Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  iii  41, 

2,  Imperial ;  regal. 

"  tJometimeB  let  gorgeotis  tragedy 
lus<:eptred  jjalo  come  sweepingly." 

J/iltun  :  !l  /'cnseroso,  99. 

*  89ep'-tre-d6m  (tre  as  ter),  5.  [Eng. 
sceptre;  -dom.]     Reign. 

"  In   the  scpptredirm  of  Edward  the  Confessor  " 

Jfathe :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

•  89ep'-tre-les3  (tre  as  ter),  a.  [Eng.  scep- 
tre; -less.]     Having  no  sceptre. 

*  S9ep'-try,  a.  [Eng.  sceptr(e);  -y.]  Sceptred, 
royal. 

"  Ludolph's  sceptrv  hand." 

Keats :  Otho  the  Great,  1.  L 

•89eme,  v.t.  [An  abbreviation  of  discern 
(q.v  ).]     To  discern. 

_,.  ,  "  He  easily 

Might  iceme  thjit  it  waa  not  hia  sweetest  sweet." 
.Spenser  :  F.  (^.,  III.  x.  22. 

soliaar -Stein,  s.    [Schalsteik.] 
SQhab'-a-§ite,  s.    [Chabazite.] 

sghabz'-ie-ger  (be  as  ptz),  s.    [Ger..  from 

schuben  =  to  grat^,  and  ziener  =  green  cheese, 
whey.]    A  kind  of  green  cheese  made  in  Switz- 


erlind.  and    dayoured  with   the    flowers    of 
Metilotiis  ccerulea. 

Sphsetz'-ell-ite,  a.      [Etyra.    doubtful,   bui 
probiilily  alter  one  Schjetzell ;  sutT.  -ite^Min.).} 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Svlvine  (q.v.). 

*  SQhah,  s.    [SiiAH.] 

sghal- Stein,  s^haal -stein,  s.  [Ger. 
sduile,  sduiale  =  a  scuie,  and  stein  =i&  stone.] 

*  1.  Mill. :  Wollastouite  (q.v.). 

2.  Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  certain  foliated 
rocks  of  clastic  origin,  which  have  been 
derived  principally  from  clay-slates,  but  some- 
limes  mixed  with  minerals  obtained  friL>ni 
igneous  rocks. 

schalstein-amygdaloid,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  sclialstein  with  many  lenticular 
and  splierical  inclusions  of  calcite  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

schalstein-breccia,  5. 

Petrol. :  A  schulstein  permeated  by  reticu- 
lated veins  of  calcite,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  breccia. 

schalsteln-conglomerate,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  schalstein-breccia,  in  which  the 
separated  fragments  have  become  partly 
rr)unded  by  solution. 

schalstein-limestone,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  foliated  rock,  owing  its  existence 
to  the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed, 
with  a  diabase-mud. 

schalstein-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  sclialstein  cont.aining  individual 
crystiils  of  laltradoi'ite  (q.v.). 

*  SChaltow,  v.i.     [A  corrupt.  otsJudt  thou.] 

*  schame,  $.    [Shame.] 
"  schap,  s.    [Shape.] 

sphap'-bacll-ite,  s.  [After  Schapbach, 
Baden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Miii.).'] 

Min. :  A  mixture  of  bismuthinej  argentite,  , 
and  galenite.    (See  tiiese  words.) 

s^hapz-i-ger  (pz  as  ptz),  s.  [Schabzieoer.] 

schat'-ohen  (pron.  shat'-ken),  s.  [Ger.] 
A  man  employed  lo  si 'licit  and  arrange  mar- 
riage for  another;  a  marriage  bruker,  usually 
among  the  German  Jews. 

scbeat,  s.    [Arab.  sa*id  =  the  fore-arm.] 
Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  ^  Pegasi. 

*  sche'-di-a^m,  s.  [Gr.  a-x€&ia<Tfia  (sche- 
di asuia)  ~  iha.t  which  is  done  extemjiore  or 
otf-hand,  fn-m  trxeSia^dj  (sL:/^-d)aao)=  to  do  a 
thing  otf-haud  ;  o-xe6io?  {schedios)  =  sudden, 
otf-hand  ;  oxf5of(st7iedoM)  =  near,  nigh.]  Cur- 
sory writing  on  a  loose  sheet. 

s^hed'-ule  (or  as  sed'-nle,  or  sked'-ul), 
*  ced-ule,    •  sced-ule,    *  sead-ule,    s. 

[O.  Fr.  schedule  {Vv.  cedule).  from  La-t.  scfiedula. 
dimin.  of  scheda,  scida  —  a.  strip  of  papyrus- 
bur  k  ;  Gr.  o-xe&ri  (schede)=a.  tablet,  a  leaf; 
<rxi5j}  (schidc)  =  a  cleft  piece  of  wood,  from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  scindo ;  Gr.  axi^us 
{schi2o)  =  to  cleave;  Ital.  schedula,  cediila.] 
A  piece  or  sheet  of  paper  or  pai-chment  con- 
taining a  written  or  printed  table,  list,  cata- 
logue, or  inventory  ;  a  catalngue,  table,  or 
list  annexed  to  a  large  document,  as  to  a  lease, 
a  will,  an  act  of  parliament,  &c. 

"Then  were  certvin  devices  for  laws  delivered  to 
ray  learned  cuuiicil  to  pen,  juj  hy  &  schedule n\>pe:ueth." 
— fluniHt :  Hecordt,  pt.  it.,  lilt   li. 

sched'-ule  (or  as  sked'--alf  or  sed'-nl), 

v.t.  To  place,  set,  or  write  duwn  in  a  schedule, 
liwl,  or  catulugue. 

Scheele,  s.  [C.  W.  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist, 
1742-1780.]    (See  etyin.  and  compuuud.) 

Scbeele's  green,  s. 

Chem,  :  Acid  arseiiite  of  copper.  A  brilliant 
grass-green  pigment,  obtained  by  dissolving 
in  boiling  water  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid 
and  potassic  carbonate,  filtering,  and  adding 
to  the  solution,  whilst  warm,  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.   It  is  extremely  poisonous. 

sgheel'-ite.  s.  [After  the  Swedish  chemist, 
Selieele  ;  suff.  -iti-{Min.);  Fr.  scheelincalcaire; 
Ger.  scheelerz,  scheclspath,  scheelit.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  octahedi-a 
of  the  tetrag(nial  system,  heniihedral ;  also 
reniform     and     massive.      Hardness.      4-55; 


sp.  gr.  59  to  (i-07G  ;  lusti-e,  somewhat 
adiiniantine  ;  cohiur,  white,  variously  tinted, 
brownish  ;  transparent  to  translucent ;  brittle. 
Conipiis.  :  lime,  19-4  ;  tungstic  acid,  SO-6  = 
IDO,  which  gives  the  formuhi  CaDWOg.  Found 
associated  with  tin  ore  aud  many  other  min- 
erals. 

SQheer-it-ine,  5.    [Eng.  scheelit^e);  suff.  -ine 
(MiJi.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Stolzite  (q.v.). 

s^heer'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Captain  Scheerer, 
the  tinder  ;  sulf.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  nmnoi-linic  mineral  occurring  in 
thin  tabular  or  aciculai'  crystals,  also  granular. 
St)ft;  sji.  gr.  1  ti)l'2;  lustre,  pearly  to  resinous  ; 
colour,  when  pure,  whitish  to  "gray  ;  trans- 
parent to  translucent;  tasteless;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Compos.  :  carbon,  73  ; 
hydrogen,  24  =  97,  or,  as  suggested  by  Dana 
because  of  tlie  impei-feet  analysis,  carbon,  75  ; 
hydrogen,  25  =  100,  the  polymere  of  marsh- 
gas.  Found  in  lignite  at  Uznach,  Switzer- 
land, and  near  Jlancliester,  England!. 

s^hefiT-er-ite,  s.    [After  Hen  Scheffer:  sutT. 

■ite  (Mill.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  massive  mineral  found  at  Longban, 
Sweden.  Sp.  gr.  339  ;  colour,  reddish-brown. 
A  variety  of  pyroxene  (q.v.)  containing  lime, 
magnesia,  and  manganese,  having  the  formula 
(CaO.MgO.MnOjSiOs- 

2.  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
crystals  at  Longban.  Hardness,  5  to  5'5; 
sp.  gr.  3*433  to  3-43tJ ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour, 
chestnut-  to  clove-brown.  According  to  an 
analysis  by  Winkler,  contains  silica,  49-50; 
alumina,  i-4'J;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  25'43 ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  (>"78  ;  protoxide  of 
nickel,  0  20;  magnesia,  4'27;  lime,  7*75 ; 
potash,  O'lO.  Dana  places  it  as  a  sub-species 
of  tlie  group  of  amphiboles. 

SQheik,  s.    [Sheik.] 

t  Sphel-lln'-gi-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  connected  with  F.  W.J.  v.  Schelling 
or  with  Schellingisra  (q.v.). 

^  Neo-Schellingian :  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with  New-Schellingiani.      [Schel- 

LINGISM,  ^.] 

"To  the  .Vtio-SchelUn^ian  School  belongs  W.  Bosea. 
krAntz."~t'ebei-witff  :  Bi^t.  Philot.  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  231. 

S^hel'-ling-ism,  s.  [Ger.  Schellingismvs. 
(See  def.)] 

Philos.  :  The  system  of  philosoi>hy  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  (afterwards  von) 
Schelling  (1775-1S54).     [Identity,  s.,  H  (3)] 

"  EHntisin,  tlie  renewed  Spinozism  i.'ichellinffism) 
and  Herbartisiu  lay  couloined  »nd  iiudt^velo)>ed  in  tb« 
doctrine  o£  Leibnitz."— Peiterwei; ;  Bitt.  I'hU:^.  {Ettg. 
ed.),  ii.  114. 

t  H  New-Schellingism : 
Philos. :  (See  extract). 

"Friedrich  Jnliua  Stabl  (1802-61).  the  antl-rHtlonal- 
Istic.  theclogiziug  philuaopiher  of  law,  a«reed  lii  hii 
doctrine  more  eojwciaJly  with  certain  of  Schelling'* 
Inter  priiiciiiles  (although  protestiiig  aeaiDKt  the  de- 

BiL:iiatiou  or   liia  pljiloaophy  as  Aew-SchelUngitm)." 

Vebcraog:  Bisf.  Philot.  (Eng.  ed.),  iL  226. 

spbel'-lum,  skel'-lum,  s.  [O.  Fr.  schdme 
=z  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  from  Ger.  schelm  =  a 
rogue.  The  word  was  introduced  into  France 
by  the  German  mercenary  soldiers  hired  by 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.J  A  rogue, 
{Scotch.) 

"ThiittchrJhtm  Malcolm-but  I'm  obliged  to  Colonel 
Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds  into  such  good  condi- 
tion."—SpoK.'   }y at'ertey,  ch.  lx.xi. 


*  schelm,  *  shelm, 


[ScHCLtUSl.] 


schel-to-pu'sik,  shel-to-pu'-sik,  a. 

[Kuss.] 

Zool.  :  Psevdopus  pallasii,  from  Central 
Russia,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  dark 
chestnut-brown,  glassy  in  appearance,  and 
extern-illy  it  resembles  a  snake,  the  fore  limbs 
being  entirely  absent,  and  the  hind  limbs 
reduced  to  rudiments.  It  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  long ;  feeds  on  insects,  mice,  and 
small  birds,  and  becomes  exceedingly  tame 
in  captivity. 

sche'-ma.  s.    [Gr.]    [Scheme,  b.) 

Metaphysics  : 

1.  Kant's  name  for  a  mediating  fector  ren- 
dering possible  the  application  of  the  cate- 
gories to  phenomena.  Such  a  factor  he  f->uad 
in  Time,  since  Time  is,  as  a  form  d  prion, 
homogeneous  with  the  categories,  and,  as  a 


b^bo^;  p^at,  jtf^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  ^hin,  benQh;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
Hrtan,  -tian  =  sta^A.   -tion,  -aiott  =  shun ;  -^on,  -gion  =  zhun.    ^ious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d©L 
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form    of  the   sensil.ilily,    with    phenomeua. 
[Kaotmn-philosophy.I 

•■The  SrtmmM,  in  the  order  ol  the  catesones 
laimiitity.  ■tnality,  relnti.,1,.  m..r»iityl  are  (ouiiJed  on 
S."  "e'l;.!  ,r,t,.r.  of  liiue,  the  cohteuM  of  tuue  the 
order  ..f  tl".e.  .u.l  ..h  tii.ie  ;ia  i»  "hole.  Tl  e  tchema 
rf  li'ity  i-  h;iiitf  il.  liu.^,  aiiJ  that  ot  oegatu.u  is  hot- 
hiiiTi:  in  time  Tlie  icIkum  ..f  suhaUnice  is  the  per. 
^.t"  iKe  of  tl.e  real  in  time ;  that  of  eaiiaality  I;  regular 
S  rt.es.iou  il.  time;  that  of  couiiiiuility.  or  the  reel- 
l,r..i-al  oili«alityof  »iib.t:.Mue»  ill  respect  of  tlieir  MCI. 
aei.ls  i»  the  sli.iultaiiouus  e«  ateiioe  ol  the  quallflca- 
Uu  i"'.  ?  tie  o  e  »iil»tai,ce  »ith  thoae  of  the  other. 
filmllK  a  universal  rule.  The  Ichema  of  „os.ll.llity 
1«  the  Seement  of  the  SMithe^is  of  diverse  represeu- 
StI  .11.  »itl.  the  uniiemil  coiulitions  ol  tune,  and 
hence  the  delerinluation  of  the  r.i.re.seutation  of  a 
thiiiu  .as  .uisocialjle  with  SMine  particular  time ;  the 
.c»«-i.o  of  actuality  Is  existence  in  a  definite  time. 
ii,d  that  of  necessity  Is  existence  at  all  time..  -Ue- 
bertocsj:  Hist,  philoi.  IKng.  ed.l.  ii.  171. 
2  In  Leibnitz's  Moiiaiiology  the  principle 
which  is  essentinl  to  each  monad,  and  consti- 
tutes its  peculiar  characteiislics. 

SChe-m&t'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  schema,  genit.  scfte- 
mo(is  =  a  scheme.]  Pertaining  to  a  scheme 
or  sclienia. 

•  schem-a-tism,  s.  [Gr.  erxiwnno-fio!  (scSe- 
matismos%  fV.im  axi\lia  (schema)  geuit.  irxi- 
(laTO!  (sfiMitta(os)  =  a  scheme  (q.v.) ;  tr. 
sch£inatisme.\ 

I  Ord.  Lang. :  The  particular  form  or  dis- 
position of  a  thing ;  an  exhibition  in  outline 
of  any  systematic  ariangeiueut ;  outline,  hgure. 

"The "latent gc'iewnrfii"!  is  that  inyislhle  fltnictnre 
of  bodies  on  which  so  many  of  their  properties  de- 
fend When  we  Inquire  into  the  ooiistituti.m  ol 
crystals,  or  into  the  internal  structure  of  plants  ic, 
we  are  examining  into  the  latent  scftemitmni.  — «.  a. 
Lvwei :  Histtyry  of  Fhiloso/jlty.  ii.  131. 

*  II.   Astral :  The  combination  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  lieavenly  bodies. 
•schem'-a-tist,  s.     [Gr.    ,rxvi^ii  (.scMma), 
geuit.  TxiJMaros  (sche.matos)  =  a  scheme.)     A 
projector  ;  one  given  to  forming  schemes. 
"The  treasurer  malceth  little  uaeof  the erhcmn^isrs, 
who  are  dayly  plying  him  with  their  visioua.  —Swijt. 
Letter  to  Dr.  tiitig. 

•  achem'-a-tize,  v.L  [Gr.  o-xi(i«Ti'?o>  (scU- 
m'<tiz6)-\o  fnrni  a  scheme;  Fr.  scheiiiatiser.] 
To  form  a  scheme  or  sclieines. 

SCbeme,   s.     [Lat.  schema,   from  Gr.  ■ntW 
(sclilma),  from  ^xi""  (.skiso),  fut.  of  exf  (ef:"") 
=  to  liHve;  Fr.  scAciiie;  Ital.  &  Lat.  schema.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  combination  of  various  things  into  one 
view,  design,  or  purpose  ;  a  system,  a  plan. 

"  Were  our  senses  made  much  quicker,  the  appear- 
ance and  outward  srheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
another  face  to  ua."— J^cfce. 

2.  A  plan,  a  project,  a  contrivance,  a  design. 

"Then  at  length  the  g.-Jiemr  devised  by  the  poor  and 
obscure  Scottish  adventurer  w.as  taken  op  in  earnest 
by  Montague."— -I/acrtit/<xi/ .   Btst.  Eny.,  cli.  XX. 

•  3  A  representation  ot  any  design  or  gi'o- 
metrical  figure  by  hues  so  as  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible ;  a  diagram. 

IL  ^s<roZ. :  A  representation  or  diagram  of 
the  aspects  of  tl-.e  celestial  bodies  ;  an  astro- 
logical figure  or  diagram  of  the  heavens. 

"It  is  a  arheJne  and  face  of  heaven, 
An  th'aapecta  are  disposed  tliis  even. 

Sutler :  HuUtbraa,  II.  111.  589. 

aoheme,  a.     [Itel.  scemo  =  incomplete.] 

Arch.:  A|.plied  to  an  arch  which  forms  a 
portion  of  a  circle  less  tlian  a  semicircle  ;  as, 
a  scheme-arch,  sometimes  erroneunsly  written 
sfcfiiie-arc/i. 

■Oheme, ».!.  &t.    [Scheme,  s.] 

A.  2'rniw.  ;  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  contrive. 

"  For  useless  lay  the  now-neglected  chain  : 
Threats    tail'd.  and   pnniiliments  were   «.-V.n<i  in 
vailL-  Lea-fS  ,  Stittiict;  ThubruU.  li. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  plans  or  schemes  ;  to 

plot,  to  plan. 

*^      '  "Tsf.fcffm'.ti  and  wrought, 

Until  1  overturned  hi  111."  -,,,-, 

•BCheme'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  sche-m,  a. ;  -/tti(01 
Full  of  schemes,  plans,  or  tricks. 

achem'-er,  s.  [En.-.  schem(.e),  V. ;  -er.]  One 
who  schemes,  plots,  or  coutiives  ;  a  projector, 
a  contriver,  a  plotter. 

sobem'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Scheme,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  (/it  a  good  sense)  :  Planning,  contriving. 

2.  (/n  o  bad  sense):   Plotting,   intriguing; 
given  to  forming  schemes. 

C.  As  stibst.  :    A  scheme,   a  plot,   a  con- 
trivance.   (Byron:  Thou  art  not  False.) 


SChem'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  scheming  ;  -hj.] 
In  a  scheming  maiiner ;  by  schemes  or  in- 
trigues. 

•  SChom'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  scJmnie);  -«.]  A 
schemer,  a  projector. 

"  Baron  Puftendorf  observed  well  of  those  Indepen. 
deutlcft™ii«ii.  in  the  words  here  foUowmg.  -IVater- 
taad  :   Works,  v.  600. 

SChene,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  schanvs :  Gr. 
ovo^'os  (,schoinos)=!i  Persian  landiiieasure.] 
An  Egyptian  measure  of  length,  equal  to  sixty 
stadia,  or  about  seven  miles  aud  a  half. 

SCbenk'-beer,  s.  [Ger.  schenk-hier  from 
schenken  =  to  pour  out,  because  put  on  drauglit 
soon  after  being  made.]  A  kind  of  mild 
German  beer;  Gerinau  draught  beer. 


s?lier'-bet,  s.    [Sherbet.] 

scher'-bet-zide,  s.  [Sherbet.]  An  itiner- 
ant vendor  of  slierbet,  syrup,  fruit,  &c.,  in 
Eastern  towns. 

SQher'-er-ite,  s.    [Scheererite.] 

*  scber-if,  s.    [Sheriff.] 

*  sche-rd'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ^yipk  (xlros)  =  dry.] 
A  dry  inliamiuation  of  the  eye. 

scberz-an'-do  (z  as  tz),  adv.  &  s.    [Ital.] 
Music : 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  playful,  lively,  or  sportive 
manner. 

B.  As  siihst.  :  A  movement  of  a  lively  and 
droll  character. 

BCberz'-6  (Z  as  tz),  s.  [Ital.,  from  Ger.  schen 
=  ajoke.l 

Music  :  A  term  applied  to  a  sportive,  play- 
ful  movement  in  a  sonata  or  symphony. 


s?hln-dy-le -sis,  s.  lM..d.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
crxivSoAijcris  (schindulesis)  =  a  cleaving  into 
small  pieces.] 

Aiud.  :  The  kind  of  joint  in  which  one  hone 
is  received  into  a  groove  in  another,  as  the 
rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  received  into 
the  vomer. 
sgbi'-nus,  «.  [Gr.  irxii-os  (sehinns)  =  the 
mastic  tree.     Not  the  modern  geuus.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceai.  Tropical 
American  tives,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves, 
having  the.terininal  leatlet  long,  and  panicles 
of  small  white  dioecious  flowers.  A  sulistaiice 
hke  mastic  exudi-s  from  Schiuus  molle.  The 
Peruvians  use  it  for  strengthening  their  gums. 
Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire  says  that  those  who 
sleep  under  the  sliaile  of  S.  Arroeira  are 
attaclitd  by  swellings.  The  fresh  juicy  bark 
rubbed  on  newly-made  ropes,  covers  them 
with  a  very  durable  ilark-brown  coating,  and 
its  juice  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

•  Bchire'-inS.n,  s.    [Shiremah.] 
schir-mer-ite, s.    [After  J.  F.  L. Schirmer ; 
suir.  -ite(Min.).} 
Mineralogy : 

1  A  massive, granularmineral,  disseminated 
in  quartz  ;  soft ;  brittle  ;  sp.  gr.  6-737  ;  coliiur, 
bluish-gray  to  black  ;  lustre,  metaUic. 
Compos. :  a  sulphide  of  bismuth,  silver  aud 
lead,  analyses  leading  to  the  formula  PliS.2A§ 
S.'JBioSs,  wliich  approaches  to  the  composi- 
tion o"f  cosalite  (q.v.). 

2  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  of  doubtful 
coniposition  from  the  Red  Cloud  mine 
Colorado.  Compos,  stated  to  be  a  tellunde  of 
gold,  silver  and  iron,  with  formula  (Auie> 
Te  +  3AgTe. 


'scbe'-sis  (pi.  sohe'-ses),  s.  [Gr.  crxijcto 
(sc/iesii),  fut.  of  e'xoi  (ec/io)=  to  have,  to  hold.] 

1  Ord.  Lang.  :  Habitude  ;  state  of  the  body 
or  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  other  things. 

•■  If  that  inlud  which  has  existing  in  itself  from  all 
eternity  all  the  simple  essences  ol  things,  and  conse- 
nueutly  ail  their  p.«ible  scl.rm  or  habitudes,  sh.uld 
Jver  ciian^e.  there  would  arise  a  new  jcV.U  in  the 
mind,  which  la  contrary  to  the  supposition.  —Morris. 

2  Rlwt.:  A  Statement  of  what  is  considered 
to  be  tlie  adversary's  habitude  ot  mind,  by 
way  of  argument  against  him. 

•  schef-ic,  *  sobef-io-al,  a.  [Gr.  axrirotos 
(schclikos).]  [ScHESis]  Of  or  pertaiiung  to 
the  state  of  the  body  ;  constitutional ;  habi- 
tual. 

8cheuch-zer'-i-a  (or  eu  as  6i ;  z  as  tz),  s. 
(Nnmed  in  honour  of  Joliu  James  Scheuclizer, 
a  Swiss  botanist,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.] 

Bot  ■  A  genus  of  Juiicaginaceas  or  Junca- 
ginea  Perianth  single,  herbaceous,  of  six 
feflexed  segments,  the  inner  ones  narrower ; 
stamens  six,  filaments  slender;  capsules 
three,  inflated,  two  valved,  one  seeded.  A 
single  known  speiies,  a  small  marsh  herb, 
found  in  Britain  but  rare. 

scble-dam',  s.  [See  def.]  Hollands  gin.  So 
called  from  Schiedam,  a  town  where  it  is 
principally  manufactured. 

sghlef'-er-spar,  s.     (Ger.  sc?iie/er  =  slate, 
and  Eng.  spar;  Ger.  schieferspath.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Slate-spar  (q.v.). 

Sgbi'-ites,  s.    (SHirrEs.] 
sghil'-ler,  s.    [Ger.  =  a  play  of  colour.]    (See 
etym.  aud  compound.) 
schlUer-spar,  s. 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Bastite  (q.v.). 

sghil-ler-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Ger.  schaier=a. 
play  of  colour  ;  Eng.  -ization.] 

Petrol  :  A  word  suggested  by  Prof.  Judd  to 
denote  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
sti-uctiire  and  chemicnl  composition  of  certain 
minerals,  bv  wliicli  "negative  crystals"  are 
produced,  and  sometimes  filled  by  decompo- 
sition products,  giving  rise  to  tlie  glittering 
appearance  upon  certain  crystallographic 
planes,  resembling  that  upon  the  well-known 
Schiller  spar  (q.v.).  (.Quart.  Joum.  Geo!.  Sac., 
vol.  xli.,  p.  383.) 


BQliill'-ing,  s.    [Skillino.] 

•  Bphim'-mer,  v.  &  s.    [Shimmer.] 


S5hir'-ref,  s.    [Sheriff.] 
8Clur'-ru9,  s.    [Scikrhcs.] 

schism  (ch  silent),  •  soblsme,  •  solsme,  ». 

[Fr  schisme,  seism*  =  a  division  in  or  from  Uie 
church,  from  Lat.  schistna;  Gr.  crxiajca 
(schisma)  =  a  rent,  a  split,  a  schism,  from 
oxifu)  (sfti>o)  =  to  cleave;  Sp.  cismci;  Port. 
schisma  ;  Ital.  scisma,  cisma.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spht  or  division  in  a  com- 
munity. 

2  TheoL  :  The  Greek  word  irxltriia  is  used 
in  three  senses  in  the  New  Testameut ;  (1) 
a  rent  or  tear  (Matt.  ix.  llj,  Mark  ii.  21,  Vulg. 
srtssimi);  (2)  a  dilfereiu-e  of  opinion,  dissen- 
sion (John  vii.  43,  x.  19,  Vulg.  dissensio,  ix.  lt>, 
Vulg.  scftisnia) ;  (3)  p irty  spiiit  or  division  in 
the  Church  (1  Cor.  1.  10,  xii.  '25,  Vulg.  schis-ma. 
xi  18  Vulg.  scissiiT-a).  The  word  was  after- 
wards employed  by  the  fathers  and  theological 
writers  to  denote  formal  separation  from  the 
unity  of  the  Cliurch. 

"  He  rst.  Thomas  Aquinas]  thus  explains  the  differ- 
ence between  heresy  and  ,elM,n.    Uereay  is  oppoM.   to 
faith   iLhis.n  to  charity,  so  tliat.  although  all  herctica 
are  schismatics,  because  loss  of  faith  includes  se|«n>. 
tion  from  the  Church,  all  schismatics  are  not  heiet  C8. 
since  a  Ulan  may,  from  anger,  pride,  ambitioi,   or  the 
like  sever  himself  from  the  coniiiiunion  of  t he  CliurcU. 
and  yet  believe  all  that  which  tlie  i;liiirch  proposes 
for  our  belief.    Still,  a  state  of  pore  sclMm.   ......  ol 

sclusm  without  heresy,  cannot  continue  long,  at  'east 
ill  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  men.  —AdUis  i 
ArnoJ'l:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  745. 

This  is  practically  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  by  Anglican  High  Clinichnien. 
Protestant  Dissenters  apply  tlie  term  to  ihvl- 
sioiis  or  parties  in  a  religious  body  (cf.  1  Oor. 
xii.  2-Hi),  or  rending  a  cliuich  into  two  por- 
tions witliout  adequate  cause. 

1  (1)  Greek  Schism: 

Church  Hist.:  Tlie  separation  between  the 
chuicliesoftheEasternand  Western  Churches. 

[Greek  Church.] 

(2)  Western  Schism : 

Vhurch  Hist :  A  schism  in  the  Roman 
Chinch,  arising  out  of  a  di.s|.utedclaiiu  t"  the 
Papal  throne.  It  piactically  ended  in  1417, 
when  tlie  Council  of  Constance  elected  Ollio 
Colonna  (Martin  V.),  though  Peter  de  l.ima 
(Benedict  XIIl.)asserted  liis  right  to  the  title 
of  Pope  till  his  death  iu  1430. 

Schism  Act,  s. 

Law  ;  Tlie  Act  13  Anne,  c.  7,  proposed  and 
carried  in  1714  by  Lord  Boliiigbroke.  It 
required  all  teachers  to  conform  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  forbade  them  t.  be 
present  at  anv  convei.tide  or  dissenting  place 
;,f  worship.  It  took  effect  on  Aug.  1,  l"^.  "  ! 
day  on  which  the  queen  died,  aud  m  lilS  it 
was  repealed  by  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 


fcriyaiicc.     ^ij^'o,,-.    *  ,. — /  i  .  _^ ■ "^ 

^eT^^tT^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  »^t  "!'•'"-*? aii  =  kw^*" 
«:  wo^e.  W9li  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  vHte.  cur.  rule.  ffiU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  «  =  e.  ey  -  a.  <iu 
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tfOhis'-ma.  s.     [_Gr.]    [Schism.] 

Music  :  An  iuterval  equal  to  half  a  comma 
(q.v.). 

iichi§-inat'-ic  (ch  silent),  *  schis-mat~lke, 

•  scys-mat-iite,  a.  <t  s.  [l-'i.  SLnisinatuiue 
=  suliisiriatic,  frtnii  Lat.  schismaticus ;  Ur. 
irxitTfjiaTiKos  {schU-^>yiatikos),  fioin  a)(^icffj.a  {schis- 
ma)=si-liism  (q.v.);  Sp.  cis^matico;  Ital.  scis- 
itiatico.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  implying 
■cttism  ;  of  the  natiue  of  sclilsm;  tending  to 
scliJsin. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  who  separates  from  an 
estiil'Iished  church  or  religion  [Schism);  one 
who  takes  pait  in  a  schism.  (Fonnerly  pro- 
nounced, as  in  the  example,  si^-ma-tic.) 

"  So  srhisjnittrcs  the  plaiu  believers  quit, 
And  are  but  dauiu  d  f^r  haviug  too  tiiuch  wit." 
Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  428. 

6oht§i-m3.f  ~ic-al  (cA  silent),  "scis-mat-lc- 
all,  a.  [Eng.  schismatic;  -al.]  The  same  as 
Schismatic  (q.v.). 

schl^-mat'-ic-al-ly  (ck  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
sckisnmtical :  -ly.]  In  a  schismatic  manner; 
by  way  nf  schism  ;  towards  schism. 

"  But  being  schismntiraZly  inclined,  be  [John  Geree] 
refused  to  couforui."— tf  ooti  ;  Atheiue  Oxon,.  bk.  iL 

*8chIf-mat'-ic-al-ness(cA  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
schisiiiatical ;  -riess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  srhismatical. 

"  Aa  iiiiscbievous  a  mark  as  anv  of  her  camaUt7.  is 
her  dis^eiisiou  and  schismalicaine^n  even  to  mutual 
perseuutiuu." — More:  On  the  Seven  ChurclifS,  p.  IIU 

•  SChi^'-mar-tize  (ch  silent),  v.i.  [Ft.  schis- 
matiser.]  To  commit  or  practise  schism;  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  ;  to  be  a  schismatic. 

•  schis'-mic,  *  SGhi^'-mick  (ch  silent),  a. 

[Ell;,',  schism;  -ic]     Scliismatic. 

'*  Vouchsafe  our  soul's  rest  without  tchismic  strife." 
Si/lvesCer:  Little  Itartat.  1.047. 

•  schism' -less  (ch  silent),  a.  [Eng.  schism ; 
•less.]  Free  from  schism;  not  affected  by 
schism. 

"  The  peace  and  good  of  the  church  ts  not  terminated 
In  the  sc/iismless  estate  of  one  or  twu  kiiigdinns." — 
Hilton:  Jieason  o/  Church  Government,  bk.  i„  ch.  vL 

Schist,  s.  [Gr.  <rx'-<rT6i  (sc/iis(os)  =  split  or 
divided,] 

Petrnl. :  A  term  used  for  rocks  consisting  of 
mineral  ingredients  arranged  so  as  to  impart 
a  more  or  less  laminar  structure,  that  may 
be  broken  into  slabs  or  slaty  fragmnnts.  Such 
are  mica-schists,  schlorite-schists,  &c. 

S¥lii3'-te§(,  s.    [Schist.] 

Ornith.  :  Wedge-bills;  a  genus  of  Trochi- 
lidse,  with  two  species  from  Ecuador. 

BQliis-td-pleu'-ruxn.  s.  [Gr.  <rxtffid?  (schis- 
tos)  =  split,  and  n\fvpd  (pleura)  =  a  rib.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Dasypodidae,  closely 
allied  to  Glyptodon  (q.v.),  from  the  bone- 
caves  of  Biazil.  Schistopleurum  typus  was 
eight  feet  long,  including  the  tail,  and  the 
carapace  stood  three  feet  in  height. 

SQbis'-tose,    SQhis'-txc,   SQhis'-toiis*   a. 

[Eng.  schist;  -ose,  -ic,  -o«-s.]  Havnig  the 
structure  of  schiat ;  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  schist. 

Bphis-td-steg'-a,  s.  [Gr.  o-xtaTd?  (schistos)  = 
divided,  and  a-reyr}  (stege)  =  a  roof.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Schistostegete. 
Calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped.  Only  species, 
Schis(0',tega  osmujidacea,  found  in  various 
English  caverns. 

S^his-to-stes'-e-Ee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  schisto- 
stey{a) ;  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  operculate,  terminal  fruited 
mosses.  Stem  naked  beluw,  fnliaceous  above  ; 
leaves  frond-  or  fern-like,  attached  vertically, 
or  small,  attached  horizontally,  and  arranged 
quincun<-ially  ;  cajisule  minute,  globular  oval, 
very  minute,  withuut  an  anuulus  ;  operculum 
very  small,  convex. 

SChIz-.  S^hiz-O,  pre/.  [Pref.  trxt^m  (schizn)  = 
to  ckave.]  Marked  by  a  cleft  or  clefts; 
denoting  a  cleft. 

SChX~Z9B'-a,  5.  [Gr.  crxC^to  (sc/iwo)  =  to  split. 
Named  fmin  the  fan-like  spikes.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Schizaecre  (q.v.X  j 
Elegant  exotic  ferns.  | 


S^ld'ZS&'-e-aQt  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  8ckiza:(a); 
Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -ece.\ 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiacese.  Spore- 
cases  dorsal,  with  a  ct)mi)lete  terminal  con- 
tracted ring  ;  spores  pyramidal  or  couical. 

8Qhiz-^'-dra,  5.  [Pref.  schis-,  and  Gr.  av^p 
{aiier),  geiiit.  av6p6<;  (aiidros)  =  a  male.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  ScliizandraceFe 
(q.v.).  Schi~aiuira  coccitiKa,  from  the  Southern 
United  States,  has  been  introduced  into 
Britain,  and  is  a  beautiful  garden  climber. 

Sfhiz-Sji-dra'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
schiz(indr(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Diclinous  Exogens ; 
alliance  Meuispermales.  Scrambling  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  simple,  enUre,  or  toothed, 
exstipulate  leaves,  olten  with  pellucid  dots ; 
flowers,  small,  solitary  or  clustered,  axillary, 
with  imbricated  biacts,  unisexual ;  sepals 
three  to  six;  the  outer  smaller;  petals  tliree 
to  nine,  hypogynous  ;  carpels  iudelinite  in 
number,  each  one-celled,  with  two  jiendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  jmlpy  berries, 
each  one-  or  twu-seeded,  with  spurious 
dissepiments,  the  seeds  nestling  in  i>uli>. 
Found  in  India,  Japan,  and  tlie  hotter  parts 
of  North  America.  Known  genera  live, 
species  twelve.    (Lindley.) 

Sghiz-an'-thus,  5.      [Pref.    schtz-,    and    Or. 

affos  (aiithus)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Salpiglossidese.  Viscid 
Chilian  herbs,  with  crimson,  purple,  violet,  or 
white  flowers,  in  cymes. 

SQhiz-d-,  pref.    [ScHiz-.] 

t  SQhiz'-o-carp,  s.  [Pref.  schho-t  and  Or. 
Kapiros  {karpus)  =  a  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  capsule  whicli  splits  longitudinally 
or  transversely  into  valves,  called  mericarps. 

Sphiz'-d-don,  s.  [Pref.  schi2(o)-y  and  Gr.  65ous 
(oduiis),  genit.  uSoctos  (odontus)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Octodontinae,  with  two 
species  fiom  Chili  and  the  east  side  of  the 
southern  Andes.  The  folds  of  the  molars 
meet  in  the  middle.  Schizudon  fuscus,  the 
Brown  Schizodon,  a  nocturnal  animal,  passing 
most  of  its  life  undergmund,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  dark  brown  above,  dirty  yellowish 
beneath.  It  burrows  in  grassy  places  near 
mountain  streams  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  travelling  uncomfortable. 

SQhiz'-d-dus,  s.    [SceizoDON.] 

PaIa;o>it. :  King's  name  for  the  genus  of 
Trigoniadee,  called  by  Sowerby  Axinus. 
Twenty  known  species,  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  to  the  Muschelkalk. 

sghi-zdg'-na-thse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and 
Gr.  yi'a.00^  {giialhos)  =  a  jaw.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-order  of  Carinate  Birds,  in 
which  the  maxillo-palatine  plates  do  not  unite 
with  the  vomer  or  witli  each  other.  Tliere 
are  six  families:  CharadriomorpliEe,  Gerano- 
morphfe,  Ceconiorphs,  Spheiiiscomorphs, 
Alectoromorphse,  and  Peristeiomorphse. 
{Huxley,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.y  1867,  pp.  415-72.) 

SQhi-zdg'-na-thous,  a.  [Schizognath.e.] 
Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  resembling 
the  sub-order  Schizognathse.  (Huxley:  loc. 
sup.  cit.) 

SQhiz'-d-my-^ete,  s.  [Schizomtcetes.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Schizoinycetes  (Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th),  xxi.  40u). 

sghiz-6-my-9e'-tes,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and 
Or.  iJ.vK7}i  (mukcs),  genit.  jiiiiKyjTOs  (muketos)  = 
a  fungus.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  proposed  by  Naegeli  in  1S57 
to  include  Bacteria.  Microj-hytes,  Microbes, 
<iic.  The  term  has  been  used  in  various  sig- 
nifications by  ditlerent  authors,  but  is  now 
generally  held  to  include  minute  vegetable 
ortjanisms,  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  mul- 
tijtlyiiig  by  bipartition.  Tliey  are  saproj.hy- 
tic  or  parasitic  in  habit,  and  are  often  joined 
with  certain  of  the  lower  Alg»  in  a  group 
Schizophytte. 

SQhlz-d-ne-mer'-te-a,  5.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
schizo-,  and  Mud.  Lat.  mviertea(q.v.).} 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Neniertea  (q.v.), 
characterized  by  deep,  longitudinal,  lateral 
cephalic  fissures.  Chief  genera :  Lineus, 
Ceri'bratulus,  fjangia,  and  Borlasia. 


S^hiz  o-ne-mer-tinc,  .4.  [Mod.  hat.  $cki2o- 
iuiii*'rne>i) ;  Knu'.  suit,  -ine.)  Any  individual 
of  the  ScliizuneiiierLea  (q.v.). 

"Mfiliy  SchifjneinTlinc4  living  In  the  mud  appear 
to  bo  blind.  — A"ncy.  lirit.  (ed.  fttlij,  xvlL  83». 

8Chiz-d-pe-tar-x~d»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat 
sdiizopetul{on) ;  Lat.  fern.  j.l.  adj.  sutf.  -idoB.] 
But. :  A  tribe  of  Spirolobea;  (q.v.). 

SQluz-o-pet'-a-lon,    s.     [Pref.  achizo-,  and 
Gr.  Tre'ToAoi' (^(a/o/i)^  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  geuu8  of  SchlzopetalidaB 

(q-v.). 

sghiz'-o-phy-tsa,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
ipvToi'  {phuton)  — a.  plant.]    [Schizomvcetes.] 

*  ^chiz'-d  -pod,  s.    [ScHizopoDA.]    One  of  the 

Scluzopuda  (q.v.). 

*  SQlli-zdp'-d-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
TTovs  (pons),  genit.  ttoSos  (podos)  —  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  An  old  name  for  the  Mysidae  (q.v.). 

sghiz-op'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 
TTTcpi's  (liter Is)  =  a.  fern.] 

PalcFMbot. :  Ageiiusof  ferns,  from  the  Oolitic 
Shales  of  Yorkshire.    (Brongtuart.) 

SQhiz-d-rhi'-nal,  a.    [Schizorhina.] 

Comp.  Anat.  :  Having  the  osseous  external 
nares  in  the  form  of  triangular  openings,  the 
apical  angle  of  each  of  the  triaugles  being 
situated  between  the  inner  and  outer  process 
of  the  nasal  bone  of  the  corresponding  side. 
(Garrod,  in  Proc.  Zool  Soc,  1873,  pp.  3:i-38.) 

SQhiz'-d-rhis,  s.     [Schizorhina.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Musophagidse,  or  a 
sub-genus  of  Tnracua  forming,  with  Cory- 
thaix,  the  False  Tui-acos.  6chizorhis  concolor 
is  the  Gray  Plantain-eater.  They  range  over 
Africa  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape. 

SQhi-zds'-td-ma,  s.     [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Gr. 

(TToixa.  (sto-ma)  =  tlie  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.v.),  with  four 
species,  from  the  Brazilian  and  Mexican  sub- 
regions.  Allied  to  Vjimpyrus,  but  with  the 
nuse-leaf  less  developed. 

schiz-d-thdr'-ax,  s.     [Pref.  schizo-,  and  Lat 

thorax  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cyprinidae,  group 
Cyprinina.  Closely  akin  to  Oreinus  (q.v.). 
Seventeen  species  fiom  fresh  waters  of  the 
Hinialayas,  and  to  the  noitli  of  them. 

Sphlan^-en-bad,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Geoq. :  A  German  watering-place,  six  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Wiesbaden.  The  water  has  a  tem- 
perature of  80°,  and  though  not  remarkable 
for  its  medicinal  properties  is  said  to  be  an 
admiratde  cosmetic. 

"This  place  receives  its  name  of  Schlangeitbad 
(Serpenfa  Bntli)  from  the  great  iiuinl>er  of  suakes  and 
vijiera  ,  .  .  which  not  only  nbound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, hut  even  haunt  the  springs  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  the  warmth  yielded  by  the  water,  or  foi  tiio 
iTO,i&."— Murray's  handbook  q/  JVorth  Oermanif  (ed. 
1877),  p.  3a'J. 

Schlangenbad- snake,  5. 

Zool. :  Coluber  mscidapii.  In  the  south  of 
Europe  it  attains  a  length  of  more  than  four 
feet. 

S^hlan'-ite,  s.  [After  Schlan  Bohemia, 
wliere  it  occurs  ;  suft".  -ite  (Min,).} 

Mill.:  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  a  brown 
powder  obtained  from  anthracoxene  (q.v.)  by 
treatment  with  ether.  Coni[>os.  :  carbon, 
81-6a;  hydrogen,  8-86;  oxygen,  9-52  =  100. 

8?hlei-cher'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Schleicher, 
a  German  liotaiiist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindea*.  Trees  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves;  calyx  fi  ve- toothed  ; 
petals  none  ;  stamens  six  to  ten  ;  fruit  a  one-, 
two-,  or  three-celled  diupe.  The  siicculeno 
aril  of  Schleichera  irijuga,  a  large  Indian  and 
Burmese  tree,  is  eaten.  Rubbed  up  with  oil, 
it  is  applied  to  the  skin  as  a  cure  of  itch.  The 
tree  exudes  a  yellow  resin,  and  produces  lac. 

Schlich,  s.     [Ger.]    The  same  as  Such  (q.v-X 

S^hlip'-pe,  s.  [The  name  of  the  discoverer.] 
(See  compound.) 

SchUppe's  salt,  s. 

Chem. :  SbS"NaS3.9H20.  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing together  tinely-|iowdered  antimonious 
suljdiide,  sulphur,  sodic  carbonat*.  slaked 
Ume,  and  water,   filtering   and    evaporating 


boil,  \>6^;  p^t.  Jtf^l;  cat,  96!!,  choma,  91011.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  t 
-«lan, -tlaa=8h.%n,   -Hon, -ston  =  shun; -fion, -^lon—ahon.   -cious, -tioa8» -sioos  =  ahua.   -ble,  H&e,  &c -^  b^l,  d^ 
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filtrate.  It  crysUUues  in  large,  pale-yellnw 
tetrahedra,  soluble  in  boiliu-  «ater.  hx- 
"^Tto  ihe  air,  the  c-j.vstal«  i"-^  V  1«c™- 
pose,  becining  ciated  with  a  leadi^Ji-brow  n 
layer  of  antimonic-aulplude. 

BObmelZ'-e  (z  as  tz),  ».    t<5er.l 

Glass:  A  comi'osition  of  silica.  5;  inmmm 
8;  n.tre,  1  ;  potash,  1.  Used  f..r  n.aknig  a 
ruby  glass  for  flashing  colouiless  articles. 

"^^^teJ^cSinrr^^^^et 
a  professor  of  botany  at  Erlaiigen.i 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sapindea:  Trees  or 
•hnibs,  generally  with  trifoliate  leaves ;  Hi- 
lary, n^<-lmous,  white  flowers,  with  ourpeUls 
foiir  glands,  and  four  stamens.  The  iriut  of 
Schmllelia-edulis  has  a  sweet  ^"l^l^ff, 
taste:  it  is  eaten  in  Brazil.  The  root  ot 
S  sfrrato  is  employed  in  India  in  diarrhoea, 
aijr^caaa  in  Abyssinia  against  tapeworm. 

BCbnaps,  SQinapps,  s.  [Ger.  »c»mnpps  =  a 
draii]  A  dram  of  HoUands  gm  or  other 
ardent  spirit. 

Mlmee'-berg-ite,  s.  [After  Schneeberg, 
Tyrol,  where  louml  ;  suif.  -ite(J/iii.).J 

A/iii  ■  An  isometric  mineral  found  in  small 
octahedrons  with  dodecahedral  c  eavage. 
Hardness,  6-5;  sp.  gr.  4-1;  lu.stre,  vitreous; 
colour,  honeyvellow  ;  transparent.  Compos. . 
principaUy  Uine  and  antimony,  as  oxides. 

schnei-der-i-aii.  a.    [See  def.!    Of,  belon?- 
ma  to,  or  connected  with  Conrad  \  letor  Schnei- 
der (1610-16S0),  Professor  of  Medicme  to  the 
Elector  of  Wttrteinberg. 
sdmeiderian-membrane, «. 

Anat.:  The  pitiiitars'-membrane  (q.v.),  first 
described  in  1000  by  Schneider. 
S«lmei--der-ite,  s.    [After  Herr  Schneider ; 
SUIT.  -iU(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  lanmontite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining magnesia.    Found  in  the  serpentine 
of  Monte  Catiui,  Italy. 
BChoe-ni-dse,  s.  vl~    [Lat.  sc/«c«(us);  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sull'.  -tJfc.l 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Ehynchosporese  (q.T.). 

achoen'-ite,  s.    [After  Heir  Sclione  ;  snfl-.  -il« 
(JU;,!.).] 
Uiii. :  The  same  as  Picbomeejte  (q.v.). 

SChoe-nus,  s.  ILat.,  from  Gr.  (rxou-o!  (sc7io^ 
,10,)  =  an  Somatic  rush,  a  rope  or  coi-d.  Some 
of  the  species  are  twisted  into  cordage.] 

Bot  •  Bog-rush ;  the  typical  genns  of  the 
familv  Sdioeuidie  (q.v.).  Spikelets  one-  to 
four-flowered,  in  compressed  terminal  brac- 
teate  heads.  Bristles  three,  six,  or  none  , 
stamens  and  stigmas  three ;  fruit  trigonous 
Stown  spec.es  t?D.  One  is  Bnt.sh,  SctoM 
nigricanC^  rigid  rush-like  herb,  with  seta- 
ceous leaves  and  nearly  bliick  heads  of  floweis. 
Found  in  bogs. 
sgho-har-ite.  s.  [After  Schoharie,  New 
York,  where  found  ;  sufL  -iti  (lfin.).J 

if  171.  .-  A  variety  of  barite  (q.v.)  said  to  con- 
tain silica. 
scho'-la,  s.    [Lat.] 
Old  Architecture: 

1  Tlie  mar<^n  Or  platform  snrronnding  a 
bat^,  occupied  by  those  who  waited  until  the 
bath' was  cleared. 

2  *.  poi-tico  corresponding  to  the  exedra  of 
the'  (Jieek  patestra,  intended  for  tlie  accom- 
modation of  the  learned,  who  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  and  converse  there. 

8ch6l-»r.  *Bchol-ler.  *8col-ere,  s 
IAS  scoff  re.  from  scoZ-u  =  a  school  (q-^-)- 
Altered  to  scholar  to  agree  witli  Lat.  sMans 
=  pertaining  to  a  school ;  O.  Fr  escoiier;  Fr. 
ccofier;  Sp.  &  Port,  escolar :  Ital  scoiare,  sco- 
taro:  Dnt.scholier:  Dan.  sl'otar;  Ger. schu-ler.] 

1  One  who  attends  a  school;  one  who  is 
under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  ;  one  under 
tuition  ;  a  pupil,  a  disciple. 

"I  am  no  breeching  idkolcirm  the  jchooli- 

.SJi-iteV.  7 Taming  of  thr  SItras:  ul.  1. 

2  A  man  of  letters ;  one  who  is  eminent 
for' his  learning;  a  person  of  high  attain- 
ments in  literature  or  science. 

-The  nnlon  ot  the  toe  Benllem|m  ^th  the  polite 

EPtmtg*,  Even-  c^ 


3.  One  who  learns  anything :  as,  a  ready 
scholar  in  vice. 

•  4.  One  who  is  learned  ia  books  only ;  a 
pedaiit ;  a  bookish  theorist. 

-T,.  sneiid  too  much  time  in  Btadies,  Is  tloth ;  to 
m^k.l'Soent  wholly  by  their  rules.  1.  the  humour 
oi  iilci'<itar."—Baco7i. 

5.  An  undergraduate  in  an  English  uni- 
versity, who  belongs  to  the  foundation  of  a 
colle-e,  and  receives  a  certain  sum  out  ot  its 
revenues  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  during  the  academical  curriculum. 

scholar-lilie,  a.  Befitting  or  becoming 
a  scholar ;  scholarly. 

scholar's  mate,  s.  In  chess  a  simple 
mode  of  checkmutiiig  an  opponent  m  tlirte 
moves.  It  is  only  available  against  beginners, 
being  easily  avoided. 
t  SCShol'-arcll,  s.  [Or.  <rx,<,\ipx^  CscUarcUs.)'] 
The  founder  or  head  of  a  philosophical  school. 

"The  succession  o!  Icholarcht  at  Athoni"- CeSer- 
weff:  nut.  PhU.  (Ehg.  ed.J,  L  484. 

» scliol'-ar-ifm,   s.     [Eng.  scholar;  -tmi.l 
Scholarship,  learning.  . 

The  fruitful  ijlot  of  tch'ilin-'t'i.''  

Alarlowe:  DtKivrFaiistus.    (Choms.) 

*  BClio-lar'-i-tJ^.  s.    [O.  Fr.  scholarile,  sco- 

larile.]    Scholarship. 

"Content.  I'll  I"?  >"»" "'.''."'".r!?:".,.  ,,  „ 
Ben  Jonton:  Cynllitat  Jtevelt,  V.  3. 

SChol'-ar-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  scftotar;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Becoming  a  scholar  or  man  of 
letters ;  scholarlike. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  scholar,  as 
becomes  a  scholar. 

"Si^eak  tcholarlji  and  wuiely.--.S!ln*Mp.  .•  Merry 
^VitKi  of  Windsor,  I.  i. 

SChoV-ar-sliip,  s.    [Eng.  sc!io!<ir;  -sTiip.l 
1    The  qualities  or  character  of  a  scholar ; 
em'dition,    learning;     high    attainments    in 
literature  or  science. 

"  Te  once  were  justly  famed  for  bpinglns  forth, 
Undoubtea  tcluitarthip  and  genuine  ".oPtli- 

•  2.  Education,  instruction. 

••This  place  should  be  school  and  uni yerslty  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  icholnrilup. 
—Milton :  of  Educition. 

3  An  exhibition  or  maintenance  for  ascholar 
at  'a  university  or  other  place  of  education  ; 
a  foundation  for  the  support  of  a  scholar. 

•■The  charitable  foundations  of  «<^.';''''»"''<^-  "■ 
hibitions.  bumaries.  ic.  uecessaiily  attach  a  certajn 
nmnlwr  of  stu.leuts  to  certain  colleges.  —SmtU. 
]ie.iUh  of  .yattQjis.  bk-  r..  ch.  i. 

scho-las'-tic,  •  sclio-las-tiok,a.&s.  [Lat. 

scholasticus,  from   Ui.   a\oKa<rTu<oi   (sc/iwusll- 
lais'i    from  Tsok-n  (schull)  =  test,  leisure  .  .  . 
a  school  (qT);  Fr.  schola.^.qne,  scolastme; 
Sp.  escnlastico  ;  Ital.  scolastico.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  scholar, 
school,  or  schools  ;  like  or  characteristic  of  a 
scholar  ;  learnt  or  obtained  at  a  school. 

••  I  would  render  this  iutelligiblo  to  every  rational 
man,  howev"  little  versed  in  .cftota^.c  learnmg. 
—DtUba :  Un  Bodies.  t.    A    ^ 

2  Of  the  nature  of  a  school ;  devoted  to 
edn'cation  :  a-s,  a  scholastic  institution. 

^  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
schools  or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  who 
devoted  ranch  time  to  the  points  of  luce  and 
abstruse  speculation. 

■•According  to  the  schoKulic  notion  of  tbe  word 
speck^^iocfe  ,•  Uuman  Onder,!..  bk.  i.i.,  ch.  vL  _ 

•4  Pedantic;  characterized  l>y  excessive 
subti'lty,  niceness,  or  abstruseness ;  lormal. 

•■  That  icholoaUcke   rl.ldle,  which  I   must   confess 

seems  to  verse  too    'J™  i?  ,>"^;'TlhT  " 

More :  Immortahtu  of  Ike  Soul,  bk.  n,  ch.  I. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1  Philos. :  One  of  the  schoolmen ;  one  who 
adlleres  to  the  method  and  sulitilties  of  the 
schools  or  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages. 


given  to  those  Italian  thinkers  and  authonl. 
who  in  tlie  interests  of  the  R..nian  Church, 
have  striven  to  revive  scholasficisiu  in  the 
iiresent  century.  The  principal  representa. 
live  ot  this  school  was  Ventura,  Super""'- 
general  of  the  TTieatins  (179'i-1861)  The 
Cioilta  Cattolica,  a  monthly  review,  published 
in  Rome,  is  their  organ.  Their  object  re- 
ceived  the  sanction  of  Pins  IX.,  who,  in  the 
Syllabus  (§  II.  xiii.,  VI.  xlv.,  VII.  Ivi.  lyii) 
condemned  some  of  the  propositions  winch 
they  set  themselves  to  oppose;  and  rope 
Leo  XIII.,  in  the  Encyclical  ^Itmi  Fatru, 
has  approved  and  urged  the  teaching  ol  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas. 

••The  philosophical  worlis  of  Llberatore  and  Sanse- 
veriuo  are  perlm™  the  best  known  among  tl.ose  of  the 
l"Jsc>,o!l^i:cs:'--Addi,  i  A  „wU  :  Cdlh.  Did.,  V.  6.0. 

scholastic-theology,  s. 

Theol. :  Theology  systematized  as  is  done 
in  the  Siimiiio  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  is 
defined  by  Hallam  as  "  an  alliance  between 
fliith  and  reason  ;  an  endeavour  to  arrange  the 
orthodox  system  of  the  Church,  such  as  au- 
thority had  made  it,  according  to  the  rtiles 
and  methods  of  the  Aristotelian  dia  ectics, 
and  sometimes  upon  premisses  supplied  by 
metaphysical  reasoning." 
soho-ias-tic-al,  •  scho-las'-tic-all,  a. 
&  s.  [Eug.  scholastic  ;  -al.] 
A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Scholastic  (q.v.). 

•■  In   the   most  strict  and  IchotaUical  sense  ol  th»t 
word."— fliirrow;  On  the  Creed. 


-The  name  of  Scl>oh,Mc>  Idodara  lcholaelid\.  which 
WHS  given  to  the  teachera  of  the  .extern  l,berolnn,te, 
tOOiDRiviCJi,  TBlviCMl  or  at  least  of  so  no  of  them, 
\„  the  CloUtir-sehoolsWuded  b5,  Ch;"lemap.s,  as 
■1.0  to  teachers  of  theology,  <•"  »"f  r°"^'  ?'""  ,S 
aU  who  occupied  then.se  ves  with  the  sciences    ad 

Specially  with  philosophy,  <g>?::i°e  ♦•'Syi^plu™ 
.n\l  example  ..f  the  tcitooiM.'-Creberves:  Hist.  Fhdos. 
(Bnj^  edt.  i.  3^6. 

2  Boiiuin  Church:  Among  the  Jesuits  the 
name  given  to  students  who  have  taken  tlieir 
first,  but  not  their  final  vows  ;  more  looselj- 
applied  to  students  who  have  taken  their  first 
vows,  but  have  not  received  Holy  Orders. 

^  ^^cto  Scholastics : 

Philos.  <i  Church  Hist.  :  A  name  sometimes 


•B.  Assuhst,:  A  scholastic. 

•■Thelcfto!o*'>C'<K«again»tUi8canonistea.-^'«»eii.- 
Replie  to  Bnrdinge,  p.  259. 

soho-las-tic-al-ljr.od"-  [Eng. scUlastiail; 
-Jal  111  a  scholastic  manner;  according  to 
tlie  niceties  or  methods  ot  the  scholastics. 

■■  Moralists,  or  casuists,  that  treat  .ctoJ<i«ica»»  0« 
]U8tioe."-Sou"" ;  sermons,  voL  L,  set.  11. 

scho-las'-ti-^ism,s.    [Eng.scWoslfc;  -ism.] 
Philos.  *  Lhurch  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a 
movement  which  began  with  the  ovenrngot 
cloister    schools   by    Ch.irlemagne  (/If-fW. 
attained  its  greatest  development  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  under  Aquinas 
and  Scotus,  and,  after  receiving  a  check  from 
the  labours  of  Roger  Bacon  (1-214-92)  and  the 
criticism  of  Occam  (died  1347)   p-adually  sub- 
sided at  the  Renascence.    Scholasticism  was 
the  reproduction  of  ancient  philosophy  under 
the  control    of  ecclesiastical   discip  iiie,  tlie 
former  being  accommodated  to  the    after,  in 
case  of  any  discrepancy  between  thein.     It 
Stwo  chief  periods  :  (1)  that  from  Scotus 
Eri"ena  (died  circ.  8S6)  to  the  beginiiiiig  of 
Si^thirteenth  century,  in  which  Aristotelian 
locic    and  Neoplatonic  philosophemes  were 
pr°esscd  into  tlie  service  ot  the  Church ;  and 
(2)  from  this  time  till  the  Renascence  and  the 
Reformation,  marked  by  the  adaptation  of  tlie 
whole  Aristotelian   philosophy  to  theology. 
A  exander  of  Hales  (died  1245)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  scholastic  who  was  acquainted 
witH    the   whole  of  Aristotle's    works    and 
the  Attibian  Commentaries  thereon.      In  the 
first  period  arose  the    Nominalists  and   the 
Realists  :   in  tlie  second  the  Scotists  and  the 
Thoiuists.    [See  these  words  ;  Schoolmen.] 

••But  when  the  belief  of  the  Church  hsdl^enun. 

siphy?  In  tl.is  lay  tHie  mission  o  •»Ma«.«»m.  - 
Ueberiteg  :  BM  fhllos.  (Eng  eO.),  1.  26i 

acho-U-ast,  s.  [Gr.  crxoXmaTTJ!  (,scholiastes) 
=  a  coimnentator;  Fr.  scholicisle,  scoUasle ; 
Ttal  scoiiosfel  A  commentator,  an  annotator, 
ol^'who^rites  scholia;  specif,  an  ancient 
grammarian  who  annotated  the  classics. 

••  Bending  shelves  with  ponderous  '^^^'^.^"^ 

8Ch6-U-as'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  scholiast ;  -tc]  Of 
orTertaiuing  to  a  scholiast  or  the  scholiasts. 

•scho'-li-aze,  v.t.  [Scholidm.]  To  write 
scliolia  or  notes  on  an  author's  works  ,  to  an- 
notate or  commentate. 

•■He  thinks  to  Kholime  upon  the  Go3peL--i(.«on  .- 
Tetmchordon 

*  schol'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  scholicus ;  Gr.  <rx»Xii<os 
tschotlkos).]'  Scholastic. 

■•  II  I.  a  common  idiolu-<tt  errour  to  fill  our  papen 
and'not'el'Ss  wSn  observations  of  great  and  famous 
eveuta."— tfu/ea .-  Remains,  p.  2.5. 

acho -U-um   (pl.   scho-U-a,    scho-U- 

'^s)V  -Icha^-li-oii  (pl.  scho-Ua^  .. 

[Lat,  sc/iohi.m,  from  Gr.  ax'^l^iov  {.scho.iM) - 


Ev9nwg*.  t^ven-  -•..  ^ _  "    -       *»«    not. 

^iTSi.  f^..  ^as.  wh^t.  m^  lather;  ^--.^^^^--^^'^}'^-' ^^^'^T:.  eTW^^Tuu  =  i^w.' 
•r!  w^.'BTolt  work,  whd.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  ^nlte.  cur.  rule,  tail:  try.  Syrian.    ».  » 


scholy  —  school 
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an  interpretfition,   a  comment,    from   (r^oA/j 
(schdc).]     [School.  1 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  marginal  note,  rnmment, 
or  remark  ;  an  explanatory  comment  ;  specif., 
an  explanatory  not^  annexinl  to  the  Oivek  ami 
Latin  acthora  by  the  early  grammarians. 

■•  Many  a  tcholSum  of  the  Aticieiita,  and  many  a  (olio 
of  criticism  trAiislnt«d  from  thcFreooh."— ffoW*7Jiir'i  ." 
Polito  Learning,  ch.  vli. 

2.  Geom. :  A  remark  made  upon  one  or 
more  preceding  propositions,  which  tends  to 
point  out  their  connection,  their  use,  their 
restriction,  or  their  extent. 

*SChd'-l^,  *  schd'-lie,  s.  [ Pr.  sc/wZie,  from 
Lat.  scholiiLiii.]    A  scholium  (q.v.). 

"Without  scholy  or  gloase  of  oura."— ffoo*w.*  Ec- 
cle*.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  I  &:•. 

•  scho'-ly',  v.i.  &  t.    [Scholy,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  write  comments ;  to  com- 
ment, to  scholiaze. 

"  The  preacher  should  want  a  t«xt,  whereupon  to 
tcholy." — Huoker :  EccUi.  Pulity. 

B.  Trcms.  :  To  annutate ;  to  write  com- 
ments on. 

SQhom'-burgk,  s.  [Sir  Robert  Schomburgk, 
a  German  naturalist  and  geographer  (1»U4- 
1865).! 

Schombnrgk's  deer.  s. 

Zool :  Eucervus  scho7>iburiiI:ii,  a  little-known 
species  from  Siam.  The  antlers  are  extremely 
elegant,  the  lon^^  brow-tyne  being  followed  by 
a  shurt  beam  which  bifurcates  into  two  equal 
branches,  each  of  these  bifurcating  in  a  similar 
mauuer. 

Schomburgk* s  line,  «.  That  laid 
down  by  Sir  Roljert  t^choniburfjk  as  the  correct 
boundary  lino  between  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela. 
BOhodl  (1),  **  schole,  *  scboole,  *  scole, 
s.  &  a.  [A.S.  scOiu,  from  L;tt.  scholar  st 
school,  from  Gr.  <rxoAi7  (schole)  —  rest,  leisure 
.  .  .  disputation,  a  idaee  where  lectures  are 
given,  a  scliool ;  O.  Fr.  escole ;  Fr.  ecok ;  6p. 
escueia  ;  Port,  escola  ;  Ital.  scuola  ;  Dut.  school ; 
Dan.  skole  ;  Sw.  skola  :  Icel.  sknli  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
akuola  :  M.  H.  Ger.  schuoU;  Ger.  schuU.] 

A.  ^5  substantive : 

*  1.  A  place  where  lectures  were  delivered 
by  the  ancient  philosopliers. 

"  Which  tablea  baii^  in  the  philosopher's  suAooJa  or 
wbI king-place."—/'.  Hotlamt :  J'liiiic.  bk.  xix^..  ch,  x. 

2.  A  place,  houie,  or  estabUsnment  where 
instruction  is  given  in  arts,  sciences,  lan- 
guages, or  any  other  braucli  of  learning ;  a 
place  of  education  and  training  in  mental  or 
mechanical  arts. 

3.  The  pupils  collectively  in  any  place  of 
Instruction,  aud  under  the.  discipline  and 
direction  of  one  or  more  teachers. 

"  Like  a  school  broke  op. 
Each  hurries  towards  Ins  home." 

tihakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  It.  I 

4.  One  of  the  seminaries  founded  in  the 
middle  ages  f':'r  the  teaching  of  logic,  meta- 

ghysics,  and  theology.  They  were  characterized 
y  academical  disputatious  and  subtilties  of 
reason  i  ng.     [Schoolman.] 

"  The  signification  of  words,  loRick,  and  the  libera.1 
Bclences,  iis  lliey  h.ivo  been  handled  iu  the  JcA<Jo7i." — 
Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  i. 

5.  A  state  of  instruction. 

"  Set  thee  to  scTiool  to  an  ant."— M<itesp. ;  Lear,  ii.  4. 

6.  Exercises  of  instnactiou  ;  school-work. 

■•  How  now,  Sir  Hugh,  no  school  to-day  T"—SftaA«p.  ; 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  l. 

7.  A  large  room  or  hall  in  English  univer- 
sities in  which  examinations  for  degrees  and 
honours  are  held. 

8.  Hence,  the  examinations  therein  held. 

9.  Any  place  or  sphere  of  discipline,  im- 
provement, instruction,  or  training. 

■*  The  world  .  .  . 
Best  school  of  beat  eiLuerience." 

iliUun:  P.  R.,  111.238. 

10.  The  disciples  or  foUowcis  of  a  teacher  ; 
those  who  hold  a  common  doctrine  or  accept 
the  same  teachings  ;  a  sect  or  denomination 
in  philosophy,  theolegy,  science,  art,  &c.  ; 
the  system  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  parti- 
cular teachers :  as,  tlie  Socratic  school  of 
philosophy,  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  &c. 

11.  A  system  or  state  of  matters  or  manners 
prevalent  at  a  certain  time ;  method  or  cast 
of  thought. 

188G. 

1^,  As  adjective: 

1,  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  school  or  to 
education  :  as,  school  customs. 


2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  bchoolmcn  : 
as,  schovl  divinity. 

%  Education  in  the  earliest  perio<ls  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  domestic;  the  parents 
imparted  it,  and  its  character  was  religious 
(cf.  Gen.  xviii.  19  ;  Exod.  xiii.  14).  Sclinlars 
are  mentioned  in  1  Cliron.  xxv.  S  and  Mai. 
U,  12,  but  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
theie  a  word  for  school,  though,  according  to 
Dr.  Ginsburg,  I'lcvcn  words  having  that  mean- 
ing were  introduced  into  Hel>rew  between  the 
return  from  Babyluu  and  the  close  of  the 
Talmudic  iieriod.  The  words  for  school  in 
most  European  languages  being  from  the  same 
root,  and  the  Slabratta  sai  — school,  being 
apjiarently  so,  schools  among  the  Aryans 
must  be  carried  back  to  a  remote  jt*"'"'"*^- 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  both  boys  and 
girls  were  taught  at  public  scliools  (cf.  Acts 
xix.  9 ;  Gal.  iii.  24,  25),  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Romans.  The  view  that  India  has  for 
centuries  possessed  a  system  of  village  schools, 
attended  by  all  the  boys,  is  much  beyond  the 
truth,  and  even  now  only  a  fi^ction  of  the 
Indian  population  can  read. 

In  England  tlie  procedure  of  the  law 
courts  called  "benefit  of  clergy"  (q.v.)  shows 
that  for  centuries  there  was  scarcely  a  lay- 
man even  of  rank  who  could  read.  Schools 
therefore  were  designed  chiefly  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ecclesiastics.  Some  were  founded 
in  the  seats  of  bishoprics  or  archbishoprics ; 
thus,  Canterbury  school  existed  at  least  as 
early  as  1321,  and  Winchester  school  and 
college  in  V^Sl.  There  were  various  endowed 
schools  in  connection  with  religious  foun- 
dations, and  schools  for  teaching  "gram- 
mar" and  singing  in  connection  with  the 
chantries.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
under  Henry  VIll.,  aud  of  the  chantries  under 
Edward  VI.  led  to  the  establishment  of 
several  endowed  public  and  grammar  schools. 
Those  founded  under  the  latter  ruler  are 
called  King  Edward's  Schools.  They  still 
remain,  and  are  wealthy.  Eton  College  was 
founded  in  1j41,  Christ's  Hospital  or  the 
Blue-coat  Sehool  in  1552,  Winchester  re- 
founded  in  15G0,  Rugby  founded  in  15UT,  and 
Harrow  in  1085.  These  "grammar"  schools, 
i.e,,  schools  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek, 
were,  as  a  i-ule,  for  poor  orphans,  but  the  edu- 
cation given  was  one  suitable  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  and  in  practice  they  have 
scarcely  affected  the  lower  classes.  During 
medieval  limes  the  view  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devoti'm  had  helped  to  keep  the 
masses  ignorant.  To  this  succeeded  the  middle 
and  upper  class  prejudice,  not  now  often 
avowed,  but  secretly  held  by  many,  that  to 
teach  the  poor  would  render  them  dis- 
contented with  their  lot.  The  first  great 
improvement  arose  from  the  establishment 
m  1783  in  England  of  Sunday-schools  (q.v.). 
During  the  present  century  a  system  of  schools 
for  elemeutury  education  has  gradually  devel- 
oped in  Britain,  under  the  fomi  of  parish 
schools,  conducted  under  church  euperinteud- 
ence,  and  supported  by  parliamentary  grants, 
local  school  ratcfi.jind  payment  by  pupils.  The 
schools  have  gradually  grown  more  secular  in 
their  management,  the  church  influence  and 
the  amount  of  religious  inetructiou  decreasing, 
lu  the  board-schools  of  the  present  system  llie 
attendance  of  children  is  compulsory,  the 
funds  for  school  support  being  derived  from 
various  sources.     [Board  School,  H  (1).] 

In  the  United  States  a  system  of  [common 
school  education  wiis  early  instituted,  every 
colony  in  New  England  before  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  of  its  existence  having  made 
education  compulsory.  In  the  other  colonies 
education  was  greatly  neglected,  except  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
firet  year  of  the  colony,  and  a  free  academy 
establislied  at  Philadelphia  in  its  sixth  year. 
After  the  Revolution  active  stejis  were  taken 
for  the  advancement  of  education.  In  this 
the  natiounl  government  took  no  part,  each 
state  e:HtaIi]i^;Iiing  its  owu  school  eyeteni, 
making  its  own  appropriations,  and  passing  its 
own  laws.  In  all  but  the  older  states  one- 
sixteenth  of  tho  public  lands  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  snpiHirt  of  education,  and  in  all  the 
states  education  in  tho  primary  and  granmuir 
schools  ia  gratuitous,  while  in  some  education 
in  high-scho"lH  is  also  gratuitously  provided. 
As  regards  compulsory  attendance  the  law- 
varies,  it  being  required  in  many  of  the  etatcs, 
bnt  not  demanded  in  all,  and  not  uniformly 
enforced.  The  great  cities,  and  many  of  the 
countiefj,  form  adniiinstnitive  districts  fur 
educational  purposes,  making  their  own  regu- 


latioiiH  itnd  appropriations  and  appointlrifC 
their  owu  school  officials.  In  many  of  them 
handsome  ami  thoroughly-uiipoiuted  school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  in  the  liigh- 
Bihools  the  grude  of  education  itt  coming  to 
vie  with  that  given  in  many  cullegee.  Latin 
and  Greek  are  taught,  but  more  attention  in 
given  to  modern  languages  nud  physical 
science  and  lann  to  the  chuwics  than  in  schools 
of  the  same  character  in  Eumpe.  The  Kinder- 
garten method  for  younger  children  has  been 
added  to  the  school  system  in  niome  of  the 
larger  citic's  and  towns,  while  manual  traiidug 
and  instnu  tion  in  elementary  art  are  becoming 
essential  elerijeiits  of  tho  system  of  conmion 
scliool  education. 

In  varions  countries  of  Europe  the  system  of 
public  education  baa  made  great  progresB, 
I)articularly  in  Germany,  whoso  Hcboolt*  have 
tho  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  the  world. 
Tho  existing  Bystem  began  there  iu  1S54,  and 
is  a  thoroughly  organized  one,  even  privateer 
pay  schools  being  required  to  submit  to  public 
superintendence,  and  their  teachers  to  obtain 
government  diiilonnis.  Education  in  that 
country  is  only  in  part  gratuitous,  tho  i)aymcnt 
of  school  fees  being  re'piired  in  the  majority 
of  schools,  but  attendance,  between  the  ages  of 
t^ix '  and  fourteen,  is  strictly  compulsorj'. 
Similar  development  of  the  public  schools  has 
taken  place  within  the  present  century  in  all 
tho  countries  of  Europe,  France  in  particular 
having  paid  nuich  attention  to  this  subject.  A 
recent  statement  in  regard  to  fees  and  gratu- 
itous education  says  that  in  France,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  paits  of  Switzerland  education 
is  free;  iu  Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Belgium  it  ia 
generally  free;  in  the  other  countries  there 
is  a  mixed  system,  education  being  ,to  some 
extent  free,  but  more  generally  fees  being 
charged.  In  most  countries  there  ir^  a  fixed 
and  definite  system,  e.xceptin  England,  where 
the  school  system  has  grown  out  of  old 
conditions  and  has  not  definitely  grown  into 
new  ones.  It  is  of  interest  to  state,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  Japan  has  adopted  a  well-organized 
syt^teni  of  public  school  education,  based  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  is  making  quite 
striking  progress  therein. 

5[  (1)  Board  school:  A  school  established 
under  the  authority  of  a  School  Board,  iu 
accordance  with  the  Elenn^ntary  Eduiation 
Acta  of  Great  Britain.  Its  income  is  derived 
from  rates,  government  grant,  and  school  feet. 

(2)  Ci>nimon  school:  In  the  United  States, 
the  name  for  a  primary  or  elementary  school, 
supported  by  the  general  funds. 

(:i)  High  school:  An  indefinite  term,  gene- 
rally sujiposed  to  mean  a  school  where  a  lather 
superior  education  is  given;  usimlly  the  chief 
public  school  in  a  town. 

(4)  Normal  school :  [Normal], 

(5)  Parochial  schools:  In  Scotland,  schools 
established  in  accordance  with  legislative 
enactments  in  different  parishes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  cheap  education  for  the 
masses.  They  are  now  called  public  schools, 
and  the  management  of  them  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  school-boards. 

(6)  Public  schools:  In  England,  a  name  of 
indelinite  application  given  to  certain  schools, 
such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  Ac,  preparatory  to  universities. 
In  this  country,  common  schools  supported  by 
public  funds. 

(7)  Schools  of  the  Prophets :  [Prophet,  %  2]. 
(6)  Ragged  Schools :  [Raqoed-schools]. 

*  Bchool-author,  s.  An  old  name  for 
one  of  the  Schoolmen. 

school-board,  s.  A  body  of  person^ 
male  or  female,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in  a 
town  or  paiisli,  to  provide  acconuuodation  for 
the  instruction  of  every  child  in  their  dis- 
trict, and  having  power  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fourteen  at  the  board  schools,  unless 
tlieir  education  is  satisfactorily  provided  for 
elsewhere,  or  unless  the  child  shall  have 
obtained  a  certificate  of  pmtieiency  from  the 
government  ins)iector.  Children  of  the  age 
of  thirteen  who  have  passed  the  seventh 
standiird  may  be  allowed  to  attend  only  half 
time  at  school.  Ttie  School  Board  can  make 
rates  for  tlie  provision  and  maintenance  of 
the  board  schools.    (English.) 

school-book,  s.    A  book  used  in  schools. 

school-boy,  s.  &  a. 

A*  As  subst. :  A  boy  belonging  to  or  attend- 
ing a  scliool.     (Cotton  :  Moi^i7ig  Quatrains.) 


b^  b^;  po^t,  jS^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  ihln,  f^ls;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :^6nophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-«laxi» -tlan  =  Shan.   -lion. -slon  — shun: -tion. -9ion  =  zhilxi.   -cloos, -tloua,  hiIoob  =  shiis.   -ble,  Hlle>  &o.  =  b^l*  <i^ 
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school— schorl 


B.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  to  the  age  when 
boys  attend  schoul. 


*  school-boy Ishness,  s.  The  manners 
or  disposition  of  a  scliool-Goy. 

"  The  men  are  somewhat  older  thau  our  students, 
and  alter  the  lirst  scJiool-boifisfitiesa  luia  worn  off,  tliey 
discover  more  maturity." — Scribner't  Magazine,  Deix. 
1678.  p.  282. 

*  school-bred,  a.    Educated  in  a  scliool. 

That  tliinigb  tcKool-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  atill." 
Covrper  :  Tirocinium,  B40. 

school  -  committee,  s.  A  committee 
•haiy;ed  with  the  supervision  of  a  school  or 
wliouls. 

school'dame,  s.  The  mistress  of  a  school. 

school-days,  s.  pi.    The  time  passed  at 
■choiil  ;  the  time  of  life  during  which  children 
ttend  scliool. 

"  O.  and  is  all  forgotf 
All  tchtol-dayt'  friendship,  ctiildleas  iimoceiicet" 
.^fuiketp. :  Midsummer  iWight'i  Dream,  iii.  2. 

school-district,  s.  A  district  of  a  town 
or  i^aiisli  set  apart  for  educational  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  governing  education, 

*  school-divine,  •  One  of  the  Sclmol- 
men  ;  one  who  adopts  or  supports  schoKistic 
theologj'. 

*  school-divinity,  a.  Scholastic  divinity 
*r  theology. 

"  Why  school -divinity  should  hold  Its  eround  there 
for  nejirly  six  hundred  years."— Qotdsmith  :  Polite 
Leuritinij,  ch,  vi, 

school -fee,  s.  The  amount  paid  on 
behalf  "f  a  scholar  for  instruction  at  any 
icliool  for  a  given  time. 

(1)  Private  schools:  School  fees  are  settled 
by  agreement  between  the  principal  and  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  ciiild,  and  are  re- 
covenible  as  an  ordinary  debt. 

(2)  Public  elemental^  schools  of  England: 
Board  Schools:    A  payment  made  by  or  on 

behalf  of  a  pupil  for  admission  to  and  instiuc- 
tion  in  a  si.-hoi>l.  Specially  applied  to  the 
sums  pa-yable  by  law  by  parents  on  belialf  of 
their  children  attending  public  elementary 
scliools  under  the  Education  Act  (1S70)  and 
amending  Af^ts.  Such  fees  are  payable 
weekly  in  advance,  no  legal  means  being 
available  for  the  recovery  of  arrears.  Children 
who  present  tliemselves  without  their  fees 
may  be  refused  admission,  but  the  managers 
of  each  school  have  power  to  remit  the  fees 
on  proof  of  poverty  or  like  reasonable  excuse. 
Parents  refusing  or  neglecting  to  send  tlieir 
children  to  school,  or  to  jtay  the  fee,  may  be 
eitmmoned  and  lined,  tlie  line  being  recover- 
able by  di^)tress. 

^  In  1S86  the  London  School  Board  made 
a  regulation,  which  was  put  in  force  as 
cautiiuisly  as  possible,  that  children  not 
bringing  the  fee  should  be  sent  home.  The 
advocates  of  free  education,  which  bad  been 
one  of  the  objects  contended  for  by  the 
National  Education  League,  taking  advantage 
of  the  excitement  tlms  pmdut-ed,  began  more 
actively  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  school  fees. 

school-fellow,  s.  One  who  attends  the 
same  school  ;  a  schoolmate,  a  lellow-jiupil. 

"  The  emulation  of  tchooI-fi-U&wi  often  puts  life  and 
Industry  into  young  lada "— iocfc«. 

school-girl,  s.  A  girl  who  is  attending 
school. 

school-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  used  as  a  school. 

2.  Tlie  dwelling-house  of  a  schootmaater  or 
schoolmistress. 

school  -  inspector,  s.  A  government 
official  appointed  to  inspect  and  examine 
schools,  to  see  if  they  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments.    (Eiiylish.) 

school-ma'am,  s.  A  schoolmistress. 
{Anwr.) 

*  school-name.  s.  A  nnme  used  in  the 
scho'ils  ;  an  expression  to  which  nothing  real 
corresponded  ;  an  abstraction. 

"As  for  virtue  he  counted  It  but  a  icho6t-nam4."— 
Bidtiey  :  ATcadia,  bk.  iv. 

school-room,    «.     A   room    in  which 

pupils  are  tiiui;lit. 

school-ship,  s.  A  ship  on  board  which 
a  nautical  reform  or  training-school  is  ke|>t, 
and  on  which  boys  are  trained  for  service  as 
sailors;  a  training-ship. 


school-taught,  a.  Tauglit  or  learnt  at 
school. 

"  Let  achool-tauffht  pride  disaeiuble  all  it  can." 

Ooliimnith:  Trai-cllet: 

schrol-teacher,  s.  One  who  teaches 
regulariV  in  a  school. 

school-teaching,  ».  The  business  or 
prolessiuu  of  teaclimg  in  a  school. 

school-theology,  5.    The  same  as  Scho- 

LASTIC-THEOLOQY  (qV.). 

school  (2),  s.  [A  variant  of  shoal  (q.v.),]  A 
shoal ;  a  compact  body. 

"Schools  of  porpoises  broke  the  surface." — Field, 
Sept  i,  l»tJ6, 

school  (1),  v.t.     [School  (1),  5.] 
L  To  instruct,  to  train. 

"  He  may  learn  the  aecret  of  beauty,  and  school 
himself  to  tlie  refined  and  chastened  utterance  of 
genuine  a.tt."— Daily  Telegraph,  bepL.  10.  1885. 

2.  To  chide  and  admonish ;  to  reprove,  to 
tutor. 

"To  school  her  disobedient  heart.*" 

Scott :  lidkeby.  iv.  14. 

school  (2),  v.i.  [School  (2),  s.J  To  go  or 
muve  in  a  body  ;  to  troop. 

"  We  schooled  back  to  the  Poorhoufle  Gotso."— Field, 
April  4,  18^5. 

*  School'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  school  ;  -ery.]  Some- 
thing tauglit ;  precepts. 

school  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [School  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adj. :  Eng;iged  in  teaching  or  educa- 
tion ;  pertaining  to  education. 

"  By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade.** 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  621. 

C.  As  substa7itive : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  educating  ;  educa- 
tion, instruction,  tuition. 
*  2.  A  reproof,  a  reprimand. 

"  I  have  some  private  schuoling  for  you  both." 
Shakesp,  ;  JJidsummer  J^'ight's  Dream,  L  1, 

3.  Money  paid  for  instruction  given;  fees 
or  reward  paid  to  a  teacher  for  the  education 
of  a  pupil  or  pupils. 

*  schooV-less,  a.  [Eng.  school  (1),  s. ;  'less.] 
Destitute  of  a  school  or  schools  ;  untaught. 

*  school'-maid,  s.  [Eng.  school  (l),  s.,  and 
viauL]     A  girl  at  school ;  a  school-yirl. 

"  Aa  Bchoolmaids  change  their  names 
By  vaiii  thuiiijh  aiit  ;iilectiou." 

iAaJcesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  4. 

school'- m3.n,  s.  [Eng.  school  (l),  s.,  and 
mail.]     One  of  the  schoolmen  (q.v.)- 

scho6l'-mas-ter, ""  schoole-mais-ter,  s. 

[Eng.  school,  and  master.] 

1.  A  man  who  presides  over  and  teaches  in 
a  school ;  a  teacher,  instructor,  or  preceptor 
in  a  schooL 

"He  Ithe  father]  may  also  delegate  part  of  his 
parental  authority,  during  lila  life,  to  tlie  tutor  or 
Schoolmaster  of  his  child." — Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  t.  ch.  16. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  schools,  trains, 
or  disciplines. 

"  The  law  waa  our  schoolTnastcr  to  bring  ua  unto 
C\\i:[3l."—0aiafians  lii.  24. 

.3.  A  horse  well  skilled  in  jumping  ridden 
beside  another  to  train  him  for  steeple-chas- 
ing.   (Hacing  slang.) 

TJ  The  schoolmaster  abroad :  A  phrase  used 
by  Lord  Bmugliani  (in  a  speech  Jan.  20,  is'js) 
to  express  the  general  diffusion  of  education, 
and  of  intelligence  arising  therefrom. 

"T.et  the  s.iklier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  he  cin  do 
nothing  in  tliis  nge.  Tliere  is  anntber  persMiiri^e 
nbrorid  .  ,  -  the  schii  ■hnast-r  ia  abroad  ;  ami  1  trust 
to  liim.  armed  witli  his  i^rimer,  iigaiust  the  soldier  in 
full  military  ari'ay." 

t  school'-mas-ter-ing,  s.  [Eng.  school- 
Tnaster  ;  -ing.]  The  act,  art,  or  occupation  of 
keeping  school ;  teaching. 

"  He  could  never  burst  the  shell  of  expert  «cAoi7mn«- 
tering."~Carlyle :  Reminiscences  {ed.  Froude),  i.  Iu7. 

*  school'- mas- ter-ly,  a.  [Eng.  school- 
master;  -ly.]  Belitting  a  schoolmaster  deal- 
ing with  his  pupils;  hence,  dealiag  with  petty 
details. 

"The  field  for  such  trhoolmnstcrly  legialntiou  ia 
boundless."— SaCuriiuj/  /ieetew.  June  -z.  \bb^.  p.  6b7, 

SChool'-mate,  5.  [Eng.  school  (l),  s.,  and 
mate,  s.j  One  who  attends  the  same  scliool ; 
a  school-fellow. 

SOhodl'-men,  s.  pL     [Eng.  school  (l),  s.,  and 

7)1''/*.] 

Hist.   &  2%ilos. :  The  name  given  to   the 


leaders  of  thonglit  in  the  Scholastic  peiiod. 
The  moat  eminent  were :  Joltannes  Seotua 
Erigena  (died  circ.  S80),  Ansehn,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (103?- UOD),  William  of  Cliam- 
peaux  (died  11'2I),  Peter  .Loniliard  (died  1104), 
Alexander  of  llalcs  (died  1246),  St.  Boiia- 
venture  (died  1274),  Alliertus  Magnus  (UitS- 
1280),  St  Thomas  Aquinas  (circ.  1226-74), 
Duns  Scotus  (ilied  1.  OH),  Buridan  (died  after 
135(1),  and  Johannes  Gerson,  who  endeavoured 
to  combine  Mysticism  with  Scholasticism 
(1303-1429J.     [Scholasticism.] 

"The  phyfitcs  of  the  Schoolmen,  which  no  one  thinki 
of  defending,  ure  yet  an  integi-al  pnrt  of  their  iihiio- 
BOi>hy."— Addis  &  Arnold  :  CatK  Diet.,  p.  660. 

school'  -  mis  -  tress.    *  school  -  mais  - 

tresse,  s.    [Eng.  school  (1),  s.,  and  mistic^s.] 

1.  A  woman  who  )>resi<les  over  or  teaehea 
in  a  school ;  tlie  mistress  of  a  school ;  a  pre- 
ceptress. 

"  A  matron  old,  whom  viQtchoohnistress  name," 
Sfu-nstone  :  The  Schoolmistress. 

2.  Slie  who  or  that  which  teaches  or  trains, 

"Such  precepta  I  have  selected  from  the  most  con. 
siderabie  which  we  have  fruui  nature,  that  exact 
Schoolmistresi." — Dryden.     {Todd.) 

8Chodn'-er  (1),  *  sco6n'-er,  «.  [Properly 
scooner,  and  of  American  ojigin.  '*Tlie  first 
schooner  ever  constructed  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  about  the 
year  1713,  by  a  Cnptain  Andrew  Robinson, 
and  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  follow- 
ing trivial  circumstance  :  When  the  vessel 
went  off  the  stocks  into  the  water,  a  by- 
stander cried  out,  '  O,  how  she  scooiis.'' — i.e., 
glides,  skims  ahing.  Rfibinson  instantjy  re- 
plied, '  A  scooner  let  her  be  ;' and  from  that 
time,  vessels  thus  masted  and  rigged  have 
gone  by  this  name.  The  word  scooii  is  popu- 
laily  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to 
denote  the  act  of  making  stones  skip  along 
the  surface  of  water.  .  .  .  According  to  the 
New  England  records  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  originally  written  scooner."  (H'efi- 
ster.)  The  New  England  scoon  was  imported 
from  Clydesdale,  Scotland,  being  the  same  as 
Lowland  Scotch  scon  =  to  make  flat  stones 
skip  along  the  surface  of  water  ;  also,  to  skip 
in  the  above  manner  (apj'lied  to  flat  bodies), 
from  A.S.  scunian  =  to  shun,  to  flee,  lience, 
to  skip  or  speed  along.  The  Dut.  schooner  smd 
Ger.  schoner  are  borrowed  from  English.] 

Naut. :  A  two  or  three-mnsted  vessel  whose 
sails  are  of  the  fore-and-alt  class — i.e.,   ex- 
tended on  booms.     The  masts  have  but  one 
splice,  tlie  topgallant,  if  any,  forming  part  of 
the  topmast  stick. 
When    a    schooner 
has  none  bin  fore- 
and-aft     sails, 
Blie  is  termed 
a  fore-and- 
aft  sclioo- 
n  e r  ;     if 
Y   carrying 
■    a    square 
fore  top- 
sail   and 
forettip- 
ga  1 1  ant 
sail,    a 
top-sail 
Schooner. 

This  latter  rig,  formerly  common,  has  now 
become  rare.  Square-rigged  vessels  have  also 
lower  fore-and-aft  sails,  denominated  spencers 
or  trysails,  but  tliese  are  small  and  are  brailed 
up  to  liie  gaft"  when  furled,  instead  of  being 
lowered  like  tliose  of  a  schooner. 

It  was  the  schooner  Uespenis 
That  sailed  tlie  wintry  sea," 

Longjellow :  Wreck  of  the  BeiperuM, 

scho6n'-er  (2),  s.  [Dut.]  A  glass  used  fo» 
lager-lieer  or  ale,  and  containing  about  double 
the  quantity  of  un  ordinary  tumbler.    i^Ainer.) 

*  SQhor'-ist,  s.   [Ger.]    A  name  formerly  given 
to  tlie  more  advanced  students  in  Oernian  ■ 
Protestant  universities,  who  made  fags  of  the 
younger  students.     [Pennal.J 

schorl,  sghorl,  s.  [O.  Ger.  schor  =  impurity 
t^von  Kobell)  ;  Scandin.  skiorl,  skorl.] 

Min.  :  A  name  originally  applied  to  black 
touiniiiline  which  was  found  associated  wilh 
(■iissiteiite(q.v.)in  tin-washings.  Subsequently 
in  its  Scandina\  ian  form  made  to  include  other 
prismatic  ndnerals,  ami  columnar  basalt. 
Later  it  embiaced  all  the  varieties  of  tourma- 
line only,  and  is  now  used  by  some  mineralo- 
gists in  its  earliMst  application,  and  is  rfr. 
stricted  to  the  black  varieties  of  tourmaline. 


SCHUUNEB. 


I 


fite,  fit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father  •.,  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  poti 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Qiute,  cur,  rule,  ttM.;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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schorl-rock,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  rocks 
consisting  largely  of  tourmaline  and  quartz  ;  a 
variety  of  tourmaline-granite  Cq.v.)i  found  as- 
sociated with  tin-ore. 

■fhor-la'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  scfwrl ; 
'Qcec-us.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  schorl ; 
Bchorlous. 

schorlaceous- granite,  ».     [Tourma- 

LINE-CillANiTK.] 

SchorlaceoUB-SChist,  5.  [Tourmaline- 
schist.  J 

Schorl -ite,  s.    [Eng.  scknrl ;  snff.  -ite  (ilfin.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Pvcnite  (q.v.). 

SQhorr-d-xnite.  s.  [Eng.  schorl ;  om,  con- 
nective, and  sutf.  -iU  {Min.).'\ 

Mill.:  A  massive  mineral  of  a  black  color. 
Hardne3.s,  7  to  7-5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*745  to  3-862  ; 
lustre,  vitre<nis  ;  fracture,  concrlioidal.  Com- 
pos, (according  to  Whitney)  :  silica,  24 -9  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  21"9  ;  lime,  30 "7  ;  titanic 
acid,  22*5  =  100,  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
SCaO.SiOs  4-  FeiOaSiOs  +  Ca0,2TiO2.  Found 
at  Bliignet  Cove,  Arkansas. 

Sfhor'-lous,  a.  [Eng.  schorl;  -oiis.]  Per- 
taining to  or  possessing  the  properties  of 
schorl ;  containing  or  resembling  schorl. 

schorlous-topaz,  s.    Schorlite. 

S^hor'-ly,  a.      [Eng.  schorl;  -y.]     Schorlous. 

SQhdt-tish',  SQhot-tisQhe',  s.  [Ger.  sdwt- 
(Me  =  Scottish.] 

Music :  A  dance,  resembling  a  polka,  per- 
formed by  a  lady  and  gentleman ;  also  the 
music  for  such  a  dance.  It  is  written  in  I 
time. 

BQlirank'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  F.  Schrank,  a 
Oennan  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Eumimoseae.  Schrankia 
micitiata  is  the  Pink  Sensitive  Plant  of  New 
Mexico. 

B^lirauf' -ite  (au  as  6^),  s.     [After  Prof.  A. 

SrhrauT,  of  Vienna  ;  sulf.  -ite  (A/in).] 

Mill. :  A  fossil  resin  occurring  in  schistose 
sandstone,  at  Wamnia,  Buknwina.  Hard- 
ness. 2  to  3;  6p.  cf.  10  to  1*1:^;  color,  hya- 
cinth-red  to  blood-red.  Compos.  :  carbon, 
73-81  ;  hydrogen,  8-82  ;  oxygen,  17-37,  which 
leads  to  tlie  lorniuhi,  CnHigOo. 

s^hrei'-ber^-ite,  s.  [After  Carl  von  Schrei- 
bers  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  only  in  meteoric 
iron.  It  forms  steel-gray  fcdia,  lying  between 
the  crystalline  plates  of  the  various  alloys  of 
iron  and  nickel  of  which  meteoric  iron  con- 
sists. Hardness.  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.  7-01  to  7-22. 
Compos.  :  essentially  a  phospiiide  of  iron  and 
nickel. 

.cbrode,  s.    [Scrode.] 

SQhroeck'-ing-er-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.Schroeck- 

inger  ;  sulT.  -ite  {Min}.] 

Min. :  A  hydrous  oxy-carbonate  of  uranium, 
occurring  at  Jnachimstlial,  Bohemia,  in  small, 
8ix-side<l,  tabular  crystals,  implanted  on 
uraninite  (q.v.). 

B^hroet'-ter-ite,  s.  [After  the  Austrian 
chemist,  Schrotter;  suff.  -i(e  (il/iH.).] 

Min.  :  A  gum-like  mineral,  amorphous. 
Hardness,  -i  to  35;  sp.  gr.  l'95-2  05;  color, 
shades  of  green,  yellowish  ;  translucent. 
Compos. :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  hav- 
ing the  formula  8Alo03,3Si02  +  30HO. 

Bphuch'-^rd-tite,  5.  [After  Dr.  Schnchardt, 
of  Uorlitz  ;  sulf.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  chrysopras- 
erde.] 

Min. :  An  earthy  substance  consisting  mostly 
of  minnte  scales  found  with  the  chrysoprase 
of  Kosem'itz,  Silesia.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
siliciite  of  alumina,  magnesia,  sesqui-  and 
protoxide  of  iron  and  nickel. 

*  SQhuch'-in,  s.    [Scutcheon.] 

6Ckuetz'-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Schiitz :  suflf.  -ite 
(iV/m.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Celestite  (q.v.). 

BChuit.  schuyt,  5.    [Shoot,  Sntn-E.] 

BChule,  s.     [School,  s.J    (Scotch.) 


Sck&ltz,  5.  [The  name  of  the  discoverer.] 
(See  compound.) 

Schultz'B  test.  s.  A  test  for  cellulose. 
It  consista  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  iodine,  and  colore 
cellub'fie,  if  prt'si-ni.  Mm-. 

SQtanlz'-ite  (z  as  tz).  s.     [After  W.  Schulz  ; 
suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Geocronite  (q.v.). 

Sphung^  -  ite,  s.  [After  Schunga,  Olonetz, 
Russia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (il/in.).] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  variety  of  carbon, 
differing  somewhat  from  anthracite  in  its 
chemical  composition  and  pliysical  properties. 

SQhwartz'-eni-berg-ite, s.  [AfterSchwartz- 
emberg,  who  discovered  it  ;  sulT.  -Ue  {Min.).'\ 
Min.  :  A  mineral  forming  crystalline  and 
amorphous  crusts  on  galena  (q.v.)  in  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  South  Amsrica.  Crystallization, 
rhombohedral.  Hardness,  2  to  2'5 ;  sp.  gr. 
5'7  III  6;i;  lustre,  adamantine;  color  and 
streak,  shades  of  yellow.  Ci>mpos.  :  an  oxy- 
chloro-iodiiie  of  lead,  with  the  probable  for- 
mula, Pb(I,Cl)  +  2  PbO. 

sghwatz'-ite.  s.  [After  Schwatz,  Tyrol,  where 

found;  suit'.  ■ite(Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  16  per  cent,  of  mercury.  Sp.  gr. 
6107;  color,  irun-black. 

Sphwem'-furth  (th  as  t),  s.    [See  def.] 
Geog. :  A  town  in  Bavaria. 

Schweinfurth-Wue»  s.     Probably  the 

same  in  suttstance  as  Hcheele's  green,  jire- 
liared  without  heat,  or  treated  with  an  alkali 
anil  OigfsU'd  in  water.  It  is  a  beautifnl  color, 
liable  to  the  same  changes,  and  is  of  the  same 
iiabits  as  blue  verditer. 

Schweinftirth- green,  s.     [Emerald- 

GRELN.] 

sghweitz'-er-ite,  SQhweiz'-er-ite  (w  aa 

V,  Z  ;is  tz),  s.  [Ger.  Schweiz,  Sckwcitz  ■= 
Switzerland;  suff.  -erite  {Petrol.).] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  serpentine  (q.v.) 
occuiTing  in  Switzerland,  frequently  pseudo- 
morplious  after  actiuolite  or  treraolite  (q.v.). 

Sfi-a-dop'-i-tys,  s.  [Gr.  crwias  (skias),  genit 
(TKiaSoq  {skiadits)  =  any  shelter,  and  n-iTU? 
(pitus)  =  &  pine-tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cunninghamese,  akin  to 
Sequoia.  ScUniopitys  verticillata  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  in  1860. 

ayi-se'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  vKCaivm.  (skiatTia) 
=  the  female  of  Scicena  nigra.] 

Ichthy  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Sci<Tnid;e  (q.v.).  Upper  jaw  overlapping,  or 
equal  to  tlie  lower;  cleft  of  mouth  horizontal, 
or  nearly  so  ;  no  barbel.  About  fifty  species 
are  known,  approximately  with  the  range  of 
tlie  fiimily.  Sciinna  aquila  is  theMaigre(q.v.). 
Some  of  the  species— as  S.  nigra,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  S.  richardsonii,  from  Lake 
Huron — have  the  second  ray  very  strong,  and 
are  sometimes  made  a  separate  genus,  Corvina. 

S9i-SB'-ni-d0e,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  scicEn(a);  tern.  pi. 

adj.  suff.  -('/('■.] 

Ichthy. :  The  sole  family  of  the  division 
Sciieniformes  (q.v.),  with  tliirteen  genera,  from 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  Body  rather 
elongate,  compressed,  covered  with  ctenoid 
scales  ;  lateral  line  continuous  ;  teeth  in  villi- 
form  bands  ;  palate  toothless  ;  stomach  csecal ; 
air-bladder  frequently  with  numerous  append- 
ages. Many  attain  a  large  size,  and  nearly  all 
are  eaten. 

S9i-8e-m-for'-me9.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scicma  (q.v.), 
and/oT-7Jio  =shai)e,  appearance.] 

Ichthy. :  A  division  of  Aeanthopterygian 
Fishes.  Soft  dorsal  generally  much  more 
developed  than  the  spinous  and  anal ;  no  pec- 
toral filaments  ;  head  with  muciferoua  canals 
well  developed.     [Sci-enid^.] 

S9i'-aB-noid,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  sci(en(a);   Eng. 

suff.  -oiiL] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Behmging  to,  ch.iracteristic  of, 
or  resembling  tlie  Scia^nidae.  {Gimther:  Study 
of  Fishes,  p.  144.) 

B.  As  sii-hst.  :  Anyraember  of  theScijenidte. 

"Tfae  seas  and  rivers  in  which  Sci(pnnidt  generally 
OCCMT.'—Qunther :  Study  nf  Fishet.  p.  430. 


Sfi-s-nur -US.  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  acimn{a\  and 

Or.  oypd  ifiura)  =  the  tail.l 

Ichthy.:  A  genua  of  SciaenidsB,  ■viith  two 
species,  Scia^nuriis  hoiverbnnkii  and  5.  crassior, 
from  the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey. 

■^I'-a-gT&plit  ■-     [Sciagraphy.] 

1.  The  section  of  a  building  to  eliow  its 
inside. 

2.  A  Bhad'iw-picture,  such  as  produced  by  the 
x-ruys  nf  I'riif,  Iloentgen.     [See  Rocntqen.] 

891  ag-ra-pher,  «.    One  «bo  pradices  or  ia 

profieient  in  tlie  art  of  Bclafirapby. 

89i-a-grd,ph'-lc,   S9i-a-gr&ph'-ic-al.   o, 

[Eng.  sciagraph{y);  -ic,-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  sciagraphy  ;  done  by  sciagraphy. 

B9i-a-graph'-ic-al-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  scia- 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  a  aciagraphical  manner; 
by  sciagraphy. 

89i-ag'-ra-phy,  89i-6g'-ra-ph3^,  s.     [Gr. 

TKiaypa^ia  {skiagraphia),  from  o-icta  (afcia)  =  ft 
shadow,  and  ypa^ina  {graph6)  =  to  describe,  to 
draw  ;  Fr.  sciagraphie.] 

1.  .4r( ;  The  act  or  art  of  correctly  delineat- 
ing sliadows  in  drawing  ;  the  art  of  sketchiog 
objects  with  correct  shading. 

"  Let  tbose  who  are  deliglited  with  sciagraphy  paint 
out  .  .  .  these  BbKdow-patriarcha." — Fuller:  Ilotjf 
War.  p.  IIL 

2.  Arch.  :  The  profile  or  section  of  a  build- 
ing showing  its  inside  ;  a  sciagraph. 

3.  Astron. :  The  art  of  finding  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  ;  dialling. 

4.  Photog.:  The  act  or  art  of  producing 
shadow  pictures,  as  by  the  x-raye  of  Koentgen. 

*  89i-a.m'-a-ch3^,  s.    [Sciomacht.] 

89i-ar'-a,  s.     [Fem.  of  Gr.  trictapo^  (skiaros)  = 

shady,  dark.] 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Mycetophilid®  (q.v.). 

The  larvae  of  Sciara  militaris,  the  Army  worm, 

march  in  a  band  three  or  four  inches  broad 

and  about  twelve  feet  long. 

S9i'-a-sc6pe,  s.     [toee  Skiascope.] 
•89i-a-ther'-ic,  •s9i-a-thep'-Ic-al, 

•  99i-a-ter'-ic-al,  *  S9i-d-ter'-ic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  aKtaBripai;  (skiatheras)  :=  a.  sun-dial,  from 
a-Ktd  (skia)  =  a  shadow,  and  BrjpQt  {third)  ~  to 
hunt.]     Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  sun-diaL 

*  89i-a-ther'-ic-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  sciathet' 
ical;' -ly.]  In  a  sciatheric  manner  ;  by  means 
of  a  sun-dial. 

89i-S,t -ic,  *  S9i-at'-ick,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  set- 
atique,  from  Low  Lat.  sciatlctis,  a  corrupt,  of 
Lat.  ischiadicus  =  subject  to  gout  in  the  hip, 
from  Gr.  to-xioStKos  (ii!c/itadifcos)=  subject  to 
pains  in  the  loins,  from  io-xias  (ischias),  genit. 
i(rxiaS6<;  (ischiados)  ^=  pain  in  the  loins,  from 
iffxioi/  (i^chion)  =  the  socket  in  which  tho 
thigh-bone  turns;  Sp.  ciatica.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hip. 

"On  the  tciatic  nerve  of  ft  rabbit."— f^tZolopUoOl 
Traiitactioni,  xcl.  13, 

2.  Affecting  the  hip. 

*  B,  As  subst.  :  The  sciatica  (q.v.). 

"Rack"d  with  Bcintickt,  martyr'd  with  the  6 tone.* 
Pope  :  Satire*.  Iv,  U. 

sciatic-notch,  s. 

Ana(. :  A  great  and  a  small  notch  in  ths 
innominate  bune. 

89i-at'-ic-a,  s.    [Sciatic] 

Pathol.  :  Acute  pain  produced  by  neuralgia 
following  the  course  of  the  great  sciatic  iifive, 
generally  in  only  one  limb.  It  extends  fmin 
tlie  sciatic  notch  down  llie  posterior  sniCace 
of  the  thigh  to  the  popliteal  space,  or  even  to 
tlie  foot,  and  arises  from  pressure  on  the  nerre 
by  intestinal  accumulations,  or  from  tumors, 
inflammation,  over-fatigue,  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet.  or  rheumatism.  There  are  often 
ntn'turnal  exacerbations  of  pain. 

S9i-at'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  sciatic;  -at.]     Sciatic 
S9i-at'-ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  sciatical;  -ly.] 
With  or  by  means  of  sciatica. 

B9i'-en9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  scientia=  science, 
kmnvleilge,  fiom  scieiis,  genit.  sci^nt is,  }>t.  par. 
of  scio  =  to  know  ;  Sp.  cienciiL ;  Port.  scieJicia  ; 
Ital.  sdeTizia,  scienza.] 

•  1.  Knowledge.    {Byron    Cain,  i.  1.) 


boil,  boy;  poUt.  j<J^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  ft 
-oian,  -tlan  =  sh^s.   -tioxi«  -aion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  Ac  =  bel,  d^L 
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science— sointillant 


2.  Knowledge  amassed,  severely  tested,  co- 
ordiiiatfd,  and  systematized,  specially  regard- 
ing those  wide  generalizations  called  the  laws 
of  nature.  Heibeit  Spencer  thus  cla-ssilics 
tbe  stienees  :  (1)  Abstract  sciences  :  logic  and 
mathematics  ;  (2)  Abstract  concrete  sciences  : 
met-hanics,  chemistry,  physics,  Ac.  ;  (3) 
Concrete  sciences:  astronomy,  geology,  bi- 
ology, sociology,  &c.  No  science  rests  on  a 
firmer  base  than  mathematics,  which,  being 
founded  on  demonstrative  evidence,  may  be 
accepted  as  absidntely  trne.  The  results  in 
logic,  which,  like  mathematics,  is  a  deductive 
science,  are  much  less  cei-tain  ;  for  error  may 
creep  into  the  premises,  witli  the  result  of 
vitiating  the  conclusion.  All  other  sciences 
are  to  a  large  extent  inductive.  These,  rest- 
ing only  on  probable  evidence,  are  not  really 
science,  or  knowledge,  in  tbe  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  but  continually  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  it,  as  scientific  methods  im- 
prove. The  science's  vary  in  the  dis- 
tance they  have  moved  towards  perfection, 
astronomy  having  gone  far  forward  and  thera- 
peutics lagged  behind.  The  inductive  sciences 
may  be  divided  into  the  mental  and  the 
physical.  The  farmer  can  largely  be  studied 
by  reflection  on  our  o^Tn  mental  operations  ; 
the  latter  require  observation,  experiment, 
comparison  of  the  facts  obtained,  inductive 
and  deductive  reasoning,  the  whole  ending  in 
as  wide  generalization  as  the  ascertained 
facts  will  permit.  No  one  can  be  a  truly 
scientific  student  unless  be  considers  ti'uth 
of  priceless  importance,  and  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  preconceived  notions  and  care- 
fully elaborated  opinions,  whenever  he  dis- 
covers them  to  be  erroneous.  No  expenditure 
of  money,  time,  or  even  life,  is  considered 
extravagant  if  the  sacrifice  be  made  for  the 
discovery  of  fresh  truth.  The  initial  stages 
in  tlie  evolution  of  the  several  sciences  are  to 
be  sought  in  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
Moral  science,  a  department  "f  mental  science, 
reached  some  degree  of  maturity  first,  early 
man  desiring  to  ascertain  what  his  conduct 
should  be  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  G<id  or 
gods.  Mental  science,  or  the  investigation  of 
the  thinking  and  feeling  miml,  came  next; 
but,  to  this  day,  has  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  is  still  far  from  certainty.  Physical 
science  had  really  commenced,  though  it  was 
in  its  infancy,  when  ancient  myths  of  observa- 
tion were  ftanied,  many  of  wliich  were  Jiypo- 
theses  to  account  for  natural  phenomena.    Its 

grogress,  slow  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  since  then  been  increasingly  rapid.  Prior 
to  this,  the  greatest  advances  were  made  in 
astronomy  and  in  physics,  then  in  chem- 
istry, botany,  &c.  Geology  did  not  attract 
much  notice  till  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  anthropology,  comparative 
religions,  &c.,not  till  its  second  half.  Thougli 
science  has  been  prosecuted  by  its  most 
earnest  cultivators  fi>r  its  own  sake,  and  not 
for  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  discoveries 
will  have  on  mankind,  yet  those  discoveries 
have  already  helped  man  incalculably.  Rail- 
ways, ocean  steamers,  telegraphy,  gas,  &c., 
all  resulted  from  scientific  inquiry  turned 
to  practical  account. 

3.  Knowledge  regarding  any  one  depart- 
ment of  mind  'or  matter,  co-ordinated,  ar- 
ranged, and  systematized:  as,  the  sci&nce  of 
botany,  of  geology,  kc. 

t  4.  Art  or  skill  derived  or  resulting  from 
precepts,  principles,  or  training;  exceptional 
or  preeminent  skill. 

*  5.  One  f'f  the  seven  liberal  arts  :  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
astronomy. 

"  Good  sei]se,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  tliougb  no  tcience,  fairly  worth  the  seven." 
Pope  :  Moral  jLstaifS,  iv,  43. 

*  6.  Ac  object  of  stu<iy;  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

"  To  instract  her  fully  in  those  scionces 
Wbereoi  I  knuw  she  is  unt  Iguoraut." 

Shakenp. :  Taminrj  of  the  Shrew,  11. 

1"  Science  is  the  result  of  general  laws,  and 
is  sometimes  called  theory,  as  coiTclative  with 
art.  Art  is  the  apjilication  of  knowledge  tft 
practice.  A  principle  of  science  is  a  rule  in 
art.  Science  is  knowledge ;  art  is  skill  in 
Using  it. 

^  (1)  A-^lUd  scietice:  A  science  whose  laws 
are  employed  and  exemplified  in  dealing  with 
concrete  pbennmena. 

(2)  Mental  and  Moral  science  :  [Science,  2]. 

(3)  Natural  science :  [Natural]. 

(4)  Physical  science :  [Science,  2], 


(5)  r/t<  icifNce  :  Theartof  bo.xing  ;  pugilism. 
(Slang.) 

*  S9i'-eii5e,  v.t,  [Science,  s.]  To  cause  to 
become  versed  in  science;  to  make  skilled; 
to  instruct. 

"  Deep  scienc'd  In  the  mazy  love 
Of  mad  philosophy." 

Francis  :  Horace  ;  Odct,  i  84. 

*  S^I'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  sciens,  pr.  par.  of  scio  =to 
know.]    Knowing,  skilful. 

S9i-en'-ter,  adv.    [Lat.] 

Law:  Knowingly,  wilfully. 

*  S9i-en'-tial  (ti  as  sb).  a.  [Low  Lat.  scien- 
tiiilis,  from  Lat.  scientia  —  seience  (q.v.).] 
Pertaining  to  science  ;  producing  science  or 
knowledge. 

"  But  Hrat.  low  reverence  done,  aa  to  the  power 
Thnt  dwelt  within,  wlioae  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  pliiut  tciential  aap." 

,  Milton  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  B37. 

*  89i-en-tif'-i-a.l,  a.  [Prob.  for  sdentijical.] 
Scientific.    {Hotvdl:  Dodona's  Grove,  p.  11.) 

Sfi-en-tif'-io,  a.  [Fr.  scientijique,  from  Lat. 
scientificii-s,  fiom  scientia  =  science,  and  faci" 
to  make  ;  Sp.  cientifico;  Ital.  scientijico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  seience  ;  used  in  science. 

"  Voyages  and  tr.ivels.  when  not  obscured  by 
tcientihc  obqervatlons,  are  always  delightful  to 
youthful  cariosity."— /iTnoa;.   Knsay  14. 

2.  Endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  science  ; 
well  versed  in  science. 

"  Such  is  the  youth  whose  ictentific  pate 
Class  honours,  med.ils,  fellowships  await," 

Byron  :  Hours  of  Idleneu  ;  CoUrye  Exam. 

3.  Treating  of  or  devoted  to  science  :  as, 
a  scientijic  treatise. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  or  prin- 
ciples of  science  :  as,  a  scientific  classification. 

5.  Extremely  or  remarkably  skilful. 

* Bgi-en-tif' -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  scientijic;  -ai.] 
The  same  as  Scientific  (q.v.). 

"  The  volumes  of  gcientifical  and  literazy  societies 
or  academies  are  Infinite."— flTrwJC.'  IVirtter  Evenings, 
even.  2. 

S9i-eil-tif' -ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scientlfical ; 
-ly.^  In  a  seientilic  manner  ;  according  to  tlie 
rules  or  principles  of  science;  with  extreme 
skill. 

"  It  1b  eaaler  to  believe  than  to  be  icietUificaUy  In- 
structed."— Locke:  Human  Undentandinij,  bk.  Iv., 
ch,  U. 

a9i'-ent-i3m,  s.  [Eng.  sdent;  -ism.]  The 
views  or  practice  of  scientists. 

^  Sciejitism  and  scientist  are  words  of  recent 
and  doubtful  formation. 

sci'-ent-ist,  s.  [Eng.  sdent;  -ist.]  One  who 
is  versed  in  or  devoted  to  science  ;  one  skilled 
in  a  particular  science ;  a  scientific  person  ;  a 
savant. 

"  StaSb  of  xdentiita  attached  to  various  adminls- 
tnitive  dapartiuenta  of  the  State."— flatitf  Telegraph. 
Sept  10.  1885. 

SCi'-U9-©t,  conj.  [Lat.]  To  wit,  videlicet 
namely.     (Generally  contracted  to  sdl.  or  sc.) 

891!' -la.,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-xtAAa  (sfci/Za)  =  a 
squill.] 

Bot. :  Squill ;  the  typical  genus  of  Scilleie 
(q.v.).  Flowers  racemose  or  corymbose ; 
perianth  with  six  spreading  segments,  de- 
ciduous, on  a  leafless  scape  without  a  spathe  ; 
bract  membranaceous  or  obsolete.  Known 
species  about  sixty,  chiefly  from  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  Scilla  maritima  or  Urginea  Sdlla, 
tbe  officinal  squill,  is  used  in  medicine  aa  a 
diuretic  and  expectorant.  The  bulbs  of  to', 
htjacinlhoides  are  used  iu  India  as  a  substitute 
for  Stiuill  (q.v.).  They  are  given  also  fur 
strangury  and  fever  in  liurses.  Tbe  bulbs  of 
S.  indica  and  S.  maritima,  also  Indian  species, 
are  uiiuseous  and  acrid.  They  art)  emetic, 
purgative,  expectorant,  and  diuietic,  according 

,    to  the  doses. 

S9ir-Ie-89,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sciU(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  snff.  -efB.) 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Liliacefe.  Pi-nit  dry,  cap- 
sular ;  root  bulbous.  Sometimes  merged  in 
the  Lilie;e  (q.v.). 

S9ir-lit-3L]l,  s.   [Mod.  Lat.  sciK(a)  {mar)it(i'nia) ; 

-in.] 

Chem. :  The  active  ingredient  of  Scilla  mari- 
tima, obtained  by  treating  a  decoction  of  the 
bulbs  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  agitating  the 
filtrate  with  purified  animal  charcoal  which 


absorbs  the  scillitin,  and  gives  it  up  again  to 
boiling  alcohol.  It  is  left  on  evaporation  as 
an  amoiphous  neutral  ma.ss,  having  a  bitter- 
sweet Uistc.  Taken  internally,  it  causes 
vomiting  and  purging.  It  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state. 

s^im'-i-tar,   891111' -x-ter,  *  891111' -e-tar, 

*  89ym-i-tar,   *  sem'-i-tar,  *  smy-ter, 

*  Cim-e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  cuneterre.  a  corrupt,  of 
Pers.  shimshir,  shamshir^a.  swnrit,  a  sabre, 
from  sham  =  a 
nail,  and  slu^r  = 
a  lion ;  Sp.  cimi- 
tarra;  Ital.  srijui-  g^^  ^ 
tarra,  scxmitaTa.\     •^         scimitab. 

1.  Lit. :  An  oriental  sword,  the  blade  of 
which  is  single-edged,  short,  much  curved, 
and  heaviest  toward  the  top, 

"  He  dies  upon  my  tcltnitar'l  sharp  point," 

Shiik'-ip.  ■  TUut  AtidrojilctU,  Iv.  2. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Any  ann  or  weapon. 

"  When  Winter  wields 
His  icy  leimifnr."        JVordsworlJi :  AfiicetL  Piece*. 

scimitar-pod,  s. 

But. :  The  legume  of  Entada  scandena. 

scimitar-Shaped,  a.    [Acinaciform.] 

S9in'-9i-da3,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scinc(us):  fem.  pi 
adj.  suflL  -idee.] 

Zool. ;  Skinks ;  an  extensive  family  of 
smooth-scaled  Lizanis,  frequenting  dry  and 
stony  places,  and  al  most  universally  dis- 
tributed, being  absent  only  from  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  zones.  It  comprises  three 
distinct  f-irms:  (I)  Snake-like;  (2)  with  a 
single  p;ur  of  limbs ;  (3)  lacertiform,  as 
Scincus.  Entire  body  covered  with  roundfd 
imbricate  scales,  quiticuncially  arranged ; 
head  with  symmetrical  shield,  eyelids  de- 
veloped ;  nostrils  behind  tbe  rostral  shield ; 
tongue  short,  with  a  notch  in  front.  The 
family  has  diflVrent  limits  assigned  by 
difl"erent  authors.  Wallace  puts  the  genera 
at  sixty,  and  the  species  at  300.     [Skink.] 

S9in'-coid,  a.  &s.    [Scincoid^.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  f;unily  Scincidge  or  Scincoid.e. 

B.  As  szibst. :  Any  lizard  of  the  family 
Scincidae  or  Scincoidie. 

"  Australia     has     some    remarkable    Scincoida." — 
Cass<:Ut  Nat.  Hut.,  iv.  2'je. 

t  S9iEn-c65 -dSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sc''jic(«s),  and 
Gr.  et5os  ieidos)  =  form.] 

ZooL :  An  approxiin;ite  synonym  of  Scin- 
cidge. With  thi'  Zouuridie  it  fonns  the  sub- 
order Brevilingues  or  Pachyglossa. 

89in-c6i'-de-an,  a.  [Mod.  hat.  scincoid((B) ; 
Eng.  sufl".  -ca/t.]  The  same  as  Scincoid,  A, 
(q.v.). 

"  All  the  Scincoidean  Lizards  hitve  the  Imdy  covered 
by  Bimilax scales. "—iV<e/wison .-  Zouhxjy  (ed.  1S78|,  p.  £26. 

89iii'-ciis,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-Ki'yitoj  (sking- 
kos).^ 

Zool. :  Skink ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Scincida,  with  two  species  from  North 
Africa  and  Syria.    [Adda.] 

Sfin-d^p'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  <TKtvSa}p6<!  (skindapsos) 
=  an  ivy-like  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Callefe,  akin  to  Pothos. 
Scrambling  plants,  with  perforated  or  pin- 
nate leaves.  The  fruif  of  Sci}ulap^cs  officin- 
alis, out  in  pieces  and  dried,  is  used  in  India 
as  a  stimulant,  a  diaphoretic,  an  anthelmintic, 
an  aromatic,  and  a  carminative. 

*  89iii'-dar-ize,  v.t  [Lat.  scindo  =  io  cut.) 
To  break  to  pieces.  {Ash)nQU:  Theatrum 
Chemicutn  Brit.^  p.  415.) 

S^ink,  s.     [Lat.  sdncus.] 

1.  A  skink. 

2.  A  cast  calf.    (Prov.) 

*  S9mque  (que  as  k),  s.    [Skink.] 

89111' -til-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  spark.]  A  spark,  a 
glimmer,  a  tittle  ;  the  least  particle  :  as,  There 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  against  him, 

S9ill'-til-lailt,  a.  [Lat.  sdntillajis^  pr.  par.  of 
scintillo  =  to  throw  out  sparks;  scintilla  ^& 
spark.]  Emitting  sparks  or  fine  igneous  par- 
ticles ;  sparkling. 

"  Wlio  can  view  the  pointed  rays 
That  from  block  eyes  Mcintillant  blaze  t' 

Qreen :  Spleen,  219. 


f&.te,  thtt  f^e,  amidst,  what,  1^,  fother;  ire,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^ll^  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule*  fall ;  try,  Sj^lan.    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


scintillate— sciuridsB 
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8^[n'-tll-late.  v.i.  [Lat.  scintiUatus,  pa.  par. 
of  sciittillo  =  tjo  throw  out  sparks.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks  or  line  i^^neous  particles. 

2.  To  sparkJe,  to  twinkle,  as  the  fixed  stars. 

9g{n-til-la'-tlOIl«  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sciutil- 
luti'jiiem,  accus.  of  scintillatio,  from  scintillo 
=  to  sciiitillat*  (q.v.);  Ital.  scintilUizione.\ 

1.  The  act  of  emitting  sparks  or  fine  igneous 
particles  ;  a  spjirkling. 

"  For  these  irhuithitioiu  ar«  not  the  acceiision  of 
the  nyr,  mion  the  collision  of  two  hard  budiea"— 
Browne:  KMiflur  Erroiirt,  bk.  11.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Tlie  twinkling  or  tremulous  motion  of 
the  light  of  the  fi\ed  stars. 

"  Ttiey  seeiiieil  to  eiiuiUte  so  many  little  Btirs  In  a 
cloiMlleHs  but  ilorlc  ulght,  luxl  cuntuiued  tbia  tcintiU-O' 
ti'it  longer  thiui  one  wouM  hai'e  expected."— ^oj/ie." 
Work*,  iv.  474 

3.  A  Hash,  a  spark. 

"  Some  icintillnrinnt  of  Promethean  fire.* 

Cowper :  To  hit  Father.    (Traiifl.) 

"  891-65' -ra-phy,  s.    [Sciagraphv.] 

Bci'-o-lism,  s.  [Lat.  sciohfs  =  a  smatterer, 
diiuin.  from  sciui=.  knowing;  scio  =  to  know.] 
A  smattering  of  knowledge  on  any  subject, 
combined  with  hollow  pretence  to  the  posses- 
sion of  more. 

"  It  is  the  triumph  of  ecientiflo  stateBmanalilp  over 
effeminate  scioUtm,"— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec,  4,  1876. 

B^i'-O-list,  s.  [Sciolism.]  One  who  knows 
many  things  superficially  ;  a  smatterer. 

"  A  marginal  glose.  miule  by  some  Ignorant  sciolitt" 
—  tt'atcrland:   Works,  v.  166, 

Sji-O-list'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sciolist;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sciolism  or  sciolists  ;  superficial. 

•  sci'-6-l0US,  a.  [Sciolism.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sciolism  or  sciolists;  having  a  super- 
ficial knowledge. 

"  I  could  wish  thcae  iciolom  zelotists  had  more 
Judgment.""— floMwW  .■  Letters,  bk.  lil..  let.  8. 

•  89i-6in'-ar-cliy,  *  s$i-am'-a-cliy,  s.  [Gr. 
aKi.ati.a\iix  iskiaviachia),  fn.un  okio.  {skia)  =  a. 
sliadow,  and  m^xt  (i»aL-/(^)  =  a  battle;  Fr. 
sciamachit.}  A  fighting  with  a  sliadow ;  a 
vain  or  futile  combat. 

"  To  avoid  this  scioynachu,  or  ImAginaiy  combnt 
with  words."- Cwwfcj/:  Oovemment  0/ Oliver  Cromwell. 

•  9Ci'-o-inS.ni-5^,  s.  [Gr.  a-Kia  (skia)  =  a. 
shadow,  and  /iarreta  (nuintein)  =1  divinaiion, 
prophecy.]    Divination  by  shadows. 

891  -on,  *  SI  -on,  *  cl-on,  •  sy-on,  *  cy-un, 
*  si-oun,  s.  [Fr.  scion.  =  a  scion,  a  slioot,  a 
twig,  lYoMi  scier=  to  cut,  to  saw,  from  Lat. 
seco=  to  cut.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  shoot  or  twig;  especially  one 
taken  for  the  puij'ose  of  being  grafted  upon 
some  other  tree  or  for  planting  ;  a  cutting. 

"  [The  elder  tree)  will  grow  of  xions  and  impes  even 
aa  tne  poplar."— P.  ffj'laitd:  I'lime.  bk.  vi.,  cU.  xx. 

2.  Fig. :  A  descendant,  a  child,  an  heir. 

B9i-op'-tlc,  S9i-op'-trfc,  a,  [Gr.  o-icia  (slda) 
=  a  shadow,  and  orrrofiai  (op(o»iai)  =  to  see.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  camera  obscura,  or 
to  the  art  of  exhibiting  luminous  images  in  a 
darkened  room. 

scloptic-baU«  scioptrio-ball.  s.     A 

perlorat'-d  globe  of  wood  containing  tlie  lens 
of  a  camera  obscura,  fitted  with  an  api'endage 
hy  means  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
turned  on  its  centre  to  a  small  extent  in  any 
direction  like  the  eye.  It  may  be  fixed  at  an 
apeiture  in  a  window  shutter,  and  is  used  for 
producing  images  in  a  darkened  room. 

89i-6p'-ti-c6n,  s.  [Scioptic]  A  form  of 
magic  lantern  invented  in  America,  the  first 
to  employ  a  two-wicked  paraffin  lamp.  Since 
its  introduction,  three,  four,  and  five  wicks 
l)ave  been  employed. 

Bfi-dp'-tics.  s.     [Scioptic]    The  art  or  pro- 
'       cess  of  exhibiting  Inminons  images,  especially 
those  of  external  objects,  in  a  darkened  room, 
by  means  of  lenses,  &c. 

891' -Ote,  S9i'-6t,  a.  &  s.    [See  def  ] 

A.  As.  (I'lj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scin,  an 
island  in  tlie  .Egian  Sea,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scio. 

B^-o-ther'-ic,  a.  [SciATHESfc]  Of  or  per- 
taining tn  sun-dials. 

8clotheric-tele8cope,  s. 

Dialing :  A  horizontal  dial  with  a  telescope 
attached  to  it. 


BCir'-e  fe'-gi-is  (or  c  as  sh),  phr.     [Lat.] 
Ixiie:   A  writ  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
.iudL'm*?nts,  patents,  or  matters  of  record,  or 
to  \aaite.  (juash,  or  annul  them.     It  is  often 
abbieviated  to  scu  fa, 

"  S9iire'-wyte,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  scire  =  shire, 
and  wyte.]  The  annual  tax  formerly  paid  to 
the  sheritf  for  holding  the  assizes  and  county 
courts. 

*s9i-r6c',    *s9i-r6c'-co,  •si-roco',  ». 

[Sirocco.] 

8Cir'-pe-se»  s.  vl.     [Lat.  scirpus;  fern.  pi.  adj. 

suir.  -c(f.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cyperacefe  (q.v.). 

Scir'-piis,  s.  [La.t,=  Scirpus  lacustris,]  (See 
def.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sclrpeae  (q.v.). 
Spikelets  sulitary.  fascicled,  or  many-flowered, 
glumes  imbricated  on  all  sides  ;  liypogynous 
bristles  six  or  fewer;  style  deciduous;  fruit 
compressed  or  trigonous.  Known  species 
about  fifty,  widely  diffused.  S.  lacustri$  and 
other  species  are  sometimes  used  like  rushes 
for  making  chair  bottoms,  baskets,  &c.  Its 
root  is  astringent  and  diuretic.  The  tubers 
of  S.  dubius  are  eaten  in  India,  as  those 
of  >^.  tuberosus  are  in  China,  where  they  are 
cultivated.  The  latter  is  cultivated  in  India  as 
a  source  of  starch.  S,  inaritimus  grows  exten- 
sively along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
species  of  Scirpus  are  ojdinarily  known  as 
bidrushes,  a  name  wliich  they  bear  in  common 
^\ith  species  of  the  genus  Typha. 

t  scir-rho'-siB, «.    [Scirbhus.! 

SCir-rhos'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  schirroiis  ;  Hty.] 
Med. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scir- 
rhous ;  a  scinhus. 

"The  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  occa- 
Bioned  by  schirroiities  of  the  glands.  Is  not  to  br  cured 
any  otherwise  than  by  extirpation," — Arbuthnol :  On 
Diet,  ch.  Hi. 

scir'-rlious,  *  skir'-roua,  a.  [Scirkhc&.] 
Proceeding  from,  or  of  the  nature  of  scirrhue  ; 
resembling  a  scirrhus  ;  liard,  indurated. 

"  As  sharp  corrosives  to  the  schirrhnna  flesh." 

J  ago:  Mdge-Hill.  bk.  lit 

scir'rhus,  t  scir-rho'-sis,  s.  [Mod  Lat., 
from  Gr.  tncipos  {s.kiros)  =  a  hardened  swelling 
or  tumour.] 

PcUhol. :  Hard  cancer,  occurring  in  thf 
breast,  tongue,  &c. 

'■  Such  a  thing  breeds  In  men  npon  the  hardnesac  01 
liver  or  spleeiie.  which  the  physicians  call  icirrhtu' 
~P.  Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  vi.,  gh.  xv. 

scir'-roid,  a.  [Eng.  sd-nius);  -oid.)  Be 
senibling  scirrhus. 

*  Bcir-ros'-i-ty,  «.    [Scirrhosity.] 

*  89is-ci-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sciscitatio,  froir 
sciscitattts,  pa.  par.  of  scisritorT=tr  inquire, 
from  scisco  —  to  begin  to  know ;  sdc  =  tc 
know.]  The  act  of  inquiring*  inquiry,  de 
mand. 

*  89190,  v.i.  [Lat.  scissiis,  pa.  par.  of  sciJidc  = 
to  cut.]     To  cut. 

"  The  wicked  steel  tcised  deep  In  bis  rlftht  side,* 
Fair/ax. 

*S9i§'-9ar9.  s.  pi.    [Scissors.] 

8913' 'Sel,  s.    [ScissiLE,  a.] 

Metal-working  : 

1.  Clippings  of  metallic  plates. 

2.  Remainder  of  ]ilates  after  planchets  have 
been  punched  therefrom  for  coin. 

*  89is-8i-Me,  a.  [SciSE.]  Capable  ol  bein^- 
cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

"Tlie  differences  of  impreaaible,  and  not  Imprew 
ible;  ligiirable,  ami  not  tlgurable  ;  innulilablti,  and 
nat  niinilii;il)le  ;  <ci«i6(e,  ami  not  ici^sible." — Bacon. 
A'<i/.  //<«.,  5  846. 

89iB'-8ilt  5.      [SCISBEU] 

*  S9is'-sile,  o.  [Lat.  snssilis,  from  scissiif, 
jfa.  par.  of  schvlo  =  to  cut;  Fr.  scissile.] 
Capable  of  being  cut ;  scissible. 

••  Animal  fat  is  a  sort  of  araphlbioa^  substance  ;  tt  la 
sriuile  hke  tk  solid."— Arbuthnot:  Jfature  <if  Alim«nU, 
cKvL 

691S''8ile«  S.     [Sci.'iSEL.] 

*  89i88'-ldn  (as  a."*  zh),  s.  [FY.,  from  Lat. 
scissionem,  accus.  of  scwsio  =  a  cutting,  from 
scisstLs,  pa.  par.  of  sciudo=:  to  cut.  J    The  act 


of  cutting  or  dividing  with  an  edged  iusLra 

nient ;  division,  cut. 

•  89if''^dr,  v.t.     [ScissoM.J     To   cut  with 
scibsois  ;  to  prepare  with  the  help  of  scissoi-a 

sciasor-'biUs,  s.  pi    [Skimmcr.] 

aclssor-blrd,  Bclaaor-tall*  s 

I'irnitli. :  Milfulus  tyrannus  (or  /orficntus),  a 
nati\c  iif  Central  America,  ocrasiunally  stray- 
ing to  the  United  States.  The  body  is  r>nly 
about  four  inches  long,  but  the  two  exterior 
feathers,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  like  a 
pair  of  scissors,  are  at  least  ten  inches  in 
length,  wliilst  those  in  the  centre  nre  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  Head  and 
cheeks  deep  black ;  crest  yellow  :  back  ash- 
gray  ;  under-surface  white  ;  quills,  wing- 
covers,  and  rump  blackish-brcwn  edged  with 
gray.  They  live  chiefly  on  insects  but  they 
also  pursue  and  devour  small  birds. 

aciasor-tail,  s     [Scissoe-bird.] 

8ci88or-tooth»  s.    [Sectouial.] 

B^if-^or^t  •  89i9'-§ar9,  •  cls-aers,  "  8l0- 
oures,    "  cya-owre,    *  aiz-ara,    s.    pL 

[O.  l''r.  cisoures ;  Fr.  cisea-ux,  jil  ol  ctseau.  for- 
merly ciset  =  a  chisel;  prob.  from  Ihe  same 
base  as  Lat.  seco  =  to  cut,]  [Chisel. 1  A  cut- 
ting in.strunient  consisting  of  twc  portions 
pivoted  tor**therand  having  blade?  winch  cut 
from  opposite  sides  against  an  object  placed 
between  thern,  Frecuently  spoken  of  ae  a 
pair  of  scissors 

"  My  niHAter  preachei  patience  tc  bin.,  ano  thf  while 
Uls  man  with  teuton  nicl^  bin  foi  a  foot.' 

S'uilietf.. :  Comedp  q'  Errors  v. 

■H  Scissors  and  past^  :  An  expression  signify- 
ing hasty  and  ind.scriniir.atf  coir.piiation,  as 
distinguished  from  original  lit*rai7  work. 
Alsc  used  ic  the  sense  of  pnntinp  previf»usly 
published,  as  distinct  from  oripma''  matter. 
Tli€  exjiressioL  probably  originated  it;  8  news- 
paper-office, where  paragraphs  are  cut  out 
fron.  exchanges  and  pasted  on  piecee  ot  papei 
tc  be  sent  to  the  compositors. 

*  89188  -urc  (Sfi  as  zh),  s.    fLat  scissura,  from 
scissiis.  pa.  par.  of  sciiido  =  to  cut.j 

1.  Lit.  :  A  longitudinal  opening  in  s  body 
made  by  cutting ;  a  cleft.  ?,  cut  s  fissuie. 

"The  breact  seemr  likf  the  icistwei  am,  rupture), 
ol  an  earthquake  - — Dcca/  q*  Pietp. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  rupture,  s  split,  s  d:r;sicn. 

Tc  thic  Beet  ma:  be  imptted  al.  tnf  itrttturet  that 


89i8-8n-rel  -iar  ?.  [Dlmin.  from  Lat.  scissura 
=  a  rending-  s  cleft.] 

Zooi.  (f  Pal(Z07iX. :  The  typical  g^enus  of  Scis 
purellina  (q.v.).  Shell' minute,  thin,  not 
pearly  ;  body  whorl  large,  spur  small,  eurf&ce 
striated,  aperture  operculatt  roundea.  thf 
adult  with  a  slit  in  the  side.  Knowr  recent 
species  five,  from  Britain.,  the  MeciterraLcar*, 
&c. ;  fossil  fouFj  from  the  Tertiary. 

S9i9^n-rei-lj'-iue,  s.  pt    [Mod.  Lat.  sciisu- 
relUa):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  set!,  -incc.] 
Zooi. :  A  sub-family  of  Haliotidre.    {Tate.) 

1  89i-ta-min'-e-se,  •  891- tarn -in-a,  s.  pi. 

^Lat.  sciiavi(enta)  =■  delicate  food,  dainties; 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece,  or  neut.  'ina.] 

Botany : 

t  1.  {Of  the  form  scitamineae) :  The  samcM 

ZiNOIBERACE-E  (q.V.). 

*2.  (Ofthtform  scitamina) :  The  third  order 
in  Liniiaus's  Natural  System  (1751).  Genera, 
Musa.  Canna,  Amomuin.  &c. 

89X-ta-mui'-e-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  scita- 
nii7i€(fe);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiis.]  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  the  ScitauuneEe  (q.v,). 

gci-iir'-a-vua-  s.  [Lat.  sciur(us)  =  a  squirrel, 
and  "Pits  =  an  ancestor.] 

Palmont.  :  A  gentis  of  Sciuridse,  with  three 
species,  allied  to  the  type-genus,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

S9i-iir'-i-d«e,  s.pL  [Lat.  sciurius);  fcm.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idii;.] 

1.  Zonl :  A  family  of  S'-iuromnrpha  (q.v.\ 
ContainingtheTiueSquirrels.FlyingSquiiTcls, 
and  Marmots.  Arbore;il  or  terrestrial  rodents, 
with  cylindrical,  hairy  tails;  molars  rooted, 
tuljercular.  Absent  only  from  the  Australian 
region.  There  are  two  sul>-familie8,  Arctomy- 
iuie  and  Sriurina;  (q.v.). 

2.  PaUsont. :  They  appear  in  the  Eocene. 


boU,  bo^;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  9CII,  chorus.  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ihg, 
-olan.  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tioo*  -sloa  =  shun;  -(loiit  -jion  =  zhun.    -clooa,  -tloos,  -sloua  =  shos.   -tole,  -die,  &.c.  =  b?!,  d^L 
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sciurinae  —sclerotica 


■ci-U-ri'-naB,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  sciur(us) :  fem.  pi. 

ailj.   HUIl.   -LIUB.l 

1.  Zool.  :  True  Squirrels ;  the  typical  anb- 
faioily  of  Sciuridai  (q.v.),  with  the  same  dis- 
tribution. Form  slender,  tiiil  Um'^  and  hairy. 
There  are  four  genera  :  Selurus,  Pteroinys, 
Taiiiias,  and  Xerus. 
2-  Palceont. :  [SciuRua]. 
Boi'-u-rine*  a.  &  a.    [Sciurin-e.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
nature  of  the  squiriels. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Sciu- 
ridae  (,q.v.). 

Sfi- iir-o-mor'-pha,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  oDttoupo? 

(skiouros)  —  a.  squirrel",  and  /lop^-q  {morphe)  =■ 
form.] 

Zool.  :  A  DToup  of  RodeiUia  simpliddentata^ 
with  four  families :  Anonialuridie,  Scioridae, 
Heptndontidje,  and  CastoridiE. 
t  B9i-1}.-r6p'-ter-U8,  s.  [Gr.  aKiovpo^  (sHo- 
uros)  =  a  squirrel,  and  trrepuf  (pterux)  =  a 
wing.] 

Zool. :  Flying  Squirrels ;  a  genus  of  SciuridflB, 
more  frequently  merged  in  Pteromys  (q.v.), 
with  numerous  species  widely  distributed. 
Of  American  species  ilie  most  comniun  is  the 
As^apan,  S.  i-'-lucella,  abundant  IVum  the  Gulf 
tu  Canada.  Tbe  genus  is  akin  to  Pteromys 
(q.v.),  and  has  a  similar  pata'^ium,  but  the  tail 
is  flat,  and  the  long  hairs  thereon  are  arranged 
in  two  rows. 

Bci-iir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  (nciovpo^  (skiouros)  =  a 
squirrel  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Sciurinae,  with 
the  range  of  the  family  ;  species  very  numer- 
ous.    No  cheek-pouches  or  patagiuin. 

2.  Palfeont. :  From  the  Upper  Eocene  of 
Europe  and  the  Post-pliocene  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

89l^te,  s.  &  V.     [Slate,  s.  &  v.] 

Sgla'-ter.  s.  [P.  L.  Sclater,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  SecreUry  to  the  Zool.  Soc,  London.] 
(See  compound.) 

Sclater's  hornbUl,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Bycaiiistes  subcylindricU9, 

•  sclaun-dre,  s.    [Slander.] 

Sclav,  Sciave,  s.    [Slav.) 

Scla-vo'-ni-an,  Sla-von'-ic.  a.  [Slavo- 
nian, tjLAVONlC] 

Sclavonian-grebe,  s. 

Ornith-  :  Podiceps  cornutiis,  called  also  the 
Dusky  and  Hnrned  Grehe.  It  is  an  occasional 
winter  visitor  to  Britain. 

*  sclen-drey  a.    [Slender.] 

scler-,  pref.    [ScLERo-.] 

SCler'-a-gog-y,  s.  [Pref.  sder-,  and  Gr.  a.yu»yr) 
{agngp)  =  -A  leading;  aya>  (of/o)  =  to  lead.]  A 
woid  used  by  ascetics  to  express  a  severe 
handling  of  the  boily ;  severe  discipline  or 
moititication  of  the  body. 

"  Nut  uur  reformation,  but  out  slothfuluess.  doth 
indiaiiose  us.  that  we  let  others  run  fibster  ttmu  we  in 
teuipet'iuce,  in  chHstity,  in  tcliinujaijy.  its  it  ia  called." 
— Uackct :  Life  ef  Witliam*.  pt.  ii.,  p.  51. 

BOler'-anth,  s.    [Scleranthus.]' 

Bot.  (PL)  :  The  Scleranthaceae  (q.v.). 

BCler-an-tlia'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sder- 
anfh(us) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -acew.] 

Bot. :  Sclerunths  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Daphnales.  Small,  incnn- 
spicnnus  herbs,  witli  opposite,  exstipulate 
leaves  ;  minute,  axillary,  sessile  flowers  ;afour- 
or  five-toothed  calyx  witli  a  stiff  tube  ;  no 
pet^iU,  and  one  tn  ten  stamens  ;  styles  two  or 
one;  em;irginate  ovary  simple,  superior,  one- 
eeediid,  the  seed  hanging  fnini  a  slender  cord 
rising  from  the  base  of  tlie  ovary  ;  seed-vessel 
a  niembrannus  utricle  within  the  hardened 
CJilyx.  Found  in  temppiate  climates.  Knuwn 
genera  four,  species  fourteen.    {Luidley.) 

Bcler-an'-thus,    s.      [Pref.   scler-,  and  Gr. 

dvOoi  (antho:<)  =■  a  flower.] 

Bnt. :  Kniiwel,  the  ty|iical  genus  of  Sc'er- 
antliacese  (q.v.).  Flowers  in  cymes  nr  fascicli-a; 
calyx  ttve-cleft ;  petils  none;  stamens  ten, 
five,  or  more  often  abortive  <>r  wanting  ;  styles 
two.  Two  species  nre  British,  SclpmnthiLS 
annvus.  the  Annual,  and  S.  perennis,  the  Per- 
ennial Knawel. 


Scler'-e-se.  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sdeT{ia);   Lat. 
feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -eai.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cyperacese. 

scler'-e-ma,  s.    [Scleroma.] 

scler- en- 9©-pha'-li-a,  s.    (Pref.  sder-,  and 
Gr.  ey/ce^oAos  {eiigh-phalos)  =  the  brain.] 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  brain. 

sder-en'-cliy-ina,  s.  [Pref.  sder-y  and  Gr. 
eyXVfjLu  (frtijchuiiui)'—  an  infusion.] 

1.  Bot.:  Mittenius's  name  for  tlie  thickened 
p.ueuchynia  and  piosenchyma  found  in  ferns 
and  other  vascular  cryptogams. 

2.  Zool. :  The  calcareous  tissue  of  a  coral. 

scler-et'-in-ite»  s.  [|Pref.  sde(r)-,  Gr.  prjTivr} 
(rhetine)  =  resiu  ;  suH'.  -ite  (Mi}i.).j 

Min. :  A  resin  occurring  in  pea-like  bodies 
in  the  coal  measures  of  Wigan.  Hardness.  3  ; 
sp.  gr.  1"136;  colour,  black,  in  thin  splinters 
by  transmitted  light,  reddish-brown ;  lustre, 
brilliant;  fracture,  conchoidal  ;  brittle.  Com- 
pos. :  carbon,  77'05  ;  hydrogen,  8'99  ;  oxygen, 
10-28;  ash,  3-68=100. 

SCler'-i-a,  s.  [Or.  ctk\t)p6j  (skUros)  =  dry- 
ness.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sclere^  (q.v.). 
Known  species  149,  chiefly  from  sub-tropical 
countries.  The  root  of  .'^derUi  lithosjierma  is 
supposed  in  Lidia  to  be  of  use  in  nephritis. 

SCler-i'-g.-si3,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  <TK\r}pia 
(skleria)  =  hardness.] 
Pathol. :  Any  hard  tumour  or  induration. 

SCler'-ite,  s.      [Gr.  o-kAtj^o?  (skleros)  =  hard  ; 

Eng.  sulV.  -ite.] 

Zool.  (PL):  Calcareous  spicules  in  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  Gorgotiids.  They  sometimes 
project,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  coeno- 
sarc  rough  and  prickly. 

8Cler-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  crK\r]p6s  (skleros)  =  dry, 
hard.]     Dry,  hard. 

scler' -o-base,  scler-o-ba'-sis,  s.  [Sclero- 

BASICA.] 

Comp.  Annt. :  An  epidermic  stem-like coral- 
lum  ;  specif.,  that  of  the  Sclerobasiea  (q.v.). 

scler-6-ba'-sic,   a.       [Sclerobasica.]     Of, 

lielongiiig  to,  or  resembling  the  Sclerobasica; 
possessing  a  sclerolcise  (q.v.). 

scler-6-ba'-si-ca,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  iTK\r)p6<;  (skleros)  =  hard,  stiff,  aud  pa-ri? 
(basLs)=  a  pedestal.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Black  Ctirnls,  a  sub-order  of  2oan- 
tharia  (q.v.).     [Coral,  s.  If  (1).J 

2.  Palceont. :  They  commence  in  theMiocene. 

scler" -6-clase,  s.  [Pref.  sdero-,  and  Gr.  JcXaais 
(klasls)  =  a  fracture  ;  Ger.  skln-oklas.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Sartorite  and  Dufre- 
NOYSiTE  (q.v.). 

scler" -6-derm«  s.  [Sclekodermi.]  Any  fish 
of  the  fauuly  Sclerodermi  (q.v.). 

"Tlie  Sr!e7-iiderm3  may  be  divided  into  three  very 
naturHi  ttroups.  "—Gunther :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  685. 

scler-6-der'-ma,  s.    [Sclerodermata.] 
Pathol. :  Induialion  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

scler-6-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sdero-,  and 
Gr.  6epiJ.a.(dernut)=  skin.] 

1.  Z'-tol. :  HexacoroUa  ;  a  sub-order  of  Zoan- 
tharia  (q.v.).  They  possess  a  corallinn  par- 
tially or  wholly  developed  within  the  tissues 
of  the  polypes  themselves,  not  consisting  of 
scattered  "spicules,  the  i)arts  being  generally 
disposed  in  multiples  of  six.  The  actinosoma 
may  be  simple  (consisting  of  a  single  polype), 
or  composite  (consisting  of  many  pol\]ies 
united  by  a  cosunsarc).  The  Sclerodermata 
are  divided  into  four  groups;  Aporosa,  Per- 
forata, T.ibulata,  and  Tubnlosa.  They  attain 
their  maximum  development  in  warjn  seas. 

2.  Paheont. :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

SCler-o-der-mi,  x.  ;>L  [Sclerodermata.]* 
Idithy.:  A  family  of  Pleetognathi  (q.v.). 
Sntiut  somewhat  prodm^ed  ;  jaws  armed  with 
few  distinct  teeth  ;  skm  with  scutes  or  rough  ; 
elements  of  a  spinous  dors.il  and  ventral 
generally  present.  They  are  marine  fishes  of 
small  size,  very  common  in  the  tropics,  but 
scarcer  in  higher  latitudes.  There  are  three 
groups  :  Triacanthina,  Balistina,  and  Ostiaci- 
ontina. 


scler-o-derm'-ic,  a.  [Sclerodermata.)  OC 
belonging  to,  or  resembling  the  Sclerodermata 
(q.v.) ;  having  a  corallum  secreted  by  the 
polype  or  polypes. 

scler-d-gen,  s.   [Pref.  sdero-,  and  Gr.  yewow 

(gemuio)  =  to  produce.) 

Chetn, :  A  term  applied  to  the  incrnsting 
matter  deposited  within  the  cells  of  woody 
fibre,  more  paiticularly  in  bark,  the  external 
portion  of  routs,  and  in  hard  seeds.  It  is 
said  to  correspond  to  lignin, 

^  It  causes  the  grittiness  of  the  pear,  the 
stones  of  plums,  penclies,  &c.,  the  osseous 
parts  of  whicli  were  originally  membranous. 

scler- 6 -gen' -e -a,  s.    [Sclerogen.] 

But.  :  A  tendency  in  cultivated  plants  to 
revert  to  their  natural  wild  state,  pears  be- 
coming gritty,  potatoes  stringy,  ifcc. 

t  scler-o-gen'-i-dse,  s.    pL      [Pref.    sdero-, 

and  Gv.y(vetov(geiieiotL)=.ih^  chin,  the  eheek.] 

Idithy. :  A  f;imily  of  Owen's  Acanthopteri 

Veri,  now  often  called  Triglidte,  or  merged  in 

Cottidse,  Scorpienida",  itc. 

SCler'-oid,  a.     [Gr.  o-KAiipo?  (skleros)  —  hard, 
and  elSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appr-arance.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  hard  texture. 

scler'-o-ma,    scler'-e-ma,  $.     [Gr.,  from 

a-«AT)pde  (aUiVos)  =  hard.] 
Pathol. :  ln<luration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

scler- 6m '-e-ter»  5.  [Pref.  sdero-,  and  Eng. 
meter.]  .\n  instrument  for  accurately  deter- 
mining the  degiee  of  hardness  of  a  miueral. 

[H.A.RDNESS,  II.  3.] 

*  scler-oph-thal'-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  sdero-,  and 
Eng.  OfilUluUmia  (q.v.).]' 

Pathol.:  An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  with 
redness,  pain,  hardness  of  the  eyeball,  making 
its  motion  slow.  The  eyelids  are  hard  aud 
dry.     (Parr.) 

scler-o'-sis,  s.    [Gr.  a-KXrjpo^  (skleros)  =  ha.Td.] 
Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
1[  Sderosis  of  the  brain  : 
Pathol  :  Induration  of  the  brain,  occurring 
in  connection  with  cerebral  atrophy. 

scler-o-skel'-e-ton,  s.      [Pref.  sdero-,  and 

Eng.  skctettni  (q.v.).J 

Anat. :  The  hardened  or  ossirted  fibrous  and 
tendinous  tissues  which  enclose  organs.  (Owe ?i.) 

SCler-6s'-t6-ma,  s.  [Pref.  sdero-,  and  Gr. 
(TTOfj.a  (sloiiui)  ='a,  mouth.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Strongylidse,  of  which  family 
Cobbold  makes  Sderostoina  syngamus  (the 
parasite  which  causes  gapes  in  fowls)  the 
type.  S.  duodenale  (Dodimuts  anchylostoDuun, 
or  Andiylostnma  duodenale),  discovered  by 
Dubeni  in  Milan  in  1S38,  is  a  common  endo- 
parasite  in  man  in  Northern  Italy,  and  is 
extremely  abundant  in  Egypt.  Pruner  found 
it  in  nearly  every  corpse  he  exnmined.  It  is 
al)ont  a  tliird  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  female  is 
much  larger  and  much  more  numerous  than 
the  male. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sclerostoma. 
(In  this  sense  there  is  a  pi.,  sderostnm"ta.) 

"  I  removed  ceven  iclerostoma," — Cobbold :  Entozoa, 
p.  86. 

Scler'-6-stdme,  s,  [Sclerostoma.]  Any 
indiv'idiKd  of  the  genus  Sclerostoma.  (Quain: 
Did.  Med.  (cd.  1882),  p.  1,398.) 

SCler-6'-tal,  s.    [Eng.  sderot(ic);  suff.  -al.] 
h-hthy. :    The  eye-capsule   bone  of  a  fish. 
(Owen. ) 

8cler-6t'-ic,  t  scler-ot'-ick,  a.  &  ».     [Pr. 

sderotique,   fioni    Gr.    itkAijpottjs    (skl^rotes)  ss 
hardness  ;  cr*cA>)po4  {skleros)  =hard.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Hard,  firm. 

B.  As  subst:  The  sclprotic-coat  (qv.).  Also 
a  medicine  that  cau&es  baldness  ur  induration 
of  paits. 

sclerotic-coat,  s. 

Auat.:  The  external  of  the  three  tunics  of 
the  eye,  with  the  cuiuea,  giving  it  its  peculiar 
form.  It  is  a  denee,  fibrous  membrane,  con- 
tinuous posteriorly  with  the  optic  nerve. 

8Clfir-6t'-ic-a,  s.  [Sclerotic]  The  same 
as  Sclerotic-cuat  (qv.) 


Cite,  mt,  fart,  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t 
or,  wore,  w^il;  worli,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw- 
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■Cler  O-tl'-tis,  s-    [)^n'^.  sclerot(ic) ;  anW. -itis.] 
Mai.  :  IiillatiiiiiatioQ  of  tlie  srleiutiL-  cout. 

•clor-6'-ti-um    ({>!.   scler-6'-tX-a)  (t  as 

S2l),  •-■.  [Gr.  rtKAripoTT)?  (afclerotes)  =  hardness.] 
/.  >r.  ;  A  spurious  genus  of  Fungals,  consist- 
ing of  comp.ict  tii'>erous  masses.  Some  nf 
the  species  are  imperfect  states  of  otlier 
fun^'als.  The  tuberous  masses  constitute  er- 
got (q.  v.). 

■cler'-o-toid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sclerot(^ium) ; 
suif.  -old  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  and  consistence  of 
the  pseudo-genus  Sclerotium. 

8Cler'-d-t6me.  s.  [Pref.  schto-,  and  Gr.  ro/nq 
(j.omi')  —  a  stump,  a  cut,  a  cutting.] 

Anal.  :  A  partition,  partly  bony,  partly  car- 
tilaginous, tr;ins\ersely  dividing  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  in  fishes,  amphibia,  &c. 

Bolex^-ous,  a.  [Gr.  trjcAijpos  isUlTosy\  Hard, 
bony. 

BCler-U-ri'-nSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sclerur(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suH.  -ina:] 

Ornith.  :  A  subfamily  of  Dendrncolaptidse. 
There  is  but  one  genus,  Sclerurus,  with  six 
spt'cies.  ranging  from  IJrazil  northward  to 
Mexico. 

SOler-U'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  sder-,  and  Gr.  ovpd 
{pura)=  a  tail.]    [Sclerurin.e.] 

flcoat,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  stop,  as  a 
wht'el,  by  blocking  or  placing  some  obstacle 
in  the  way  ;  to  scotch. 

8c6b'-b3?,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  familiar 
name  for  the  chaffinct 

*8c6be,  v.t.  [Cf.  Lat.  scabo  =to  scrape.]  To 
slap. 

"  Not  to  speak,  or  he  would  scobe  his  mouth  for 
him."— B'll/our  ill  Cartyle :  Cromwell,  uL  162. 

BCOb'-i-form,  a,  [Lat.  scobs,  gonit.  scobis  = 
saw-dusf,  and/ormfi  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  saw-dust  or  raspings. 

BCO-bi'-na,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  rasp  or  file.] 

Bi^t.  :  Dumnrtier's  name  for  a  rachis  in 
grasses  when  it  is  toothed  and  Hexuose. 

scobs,  s.  [Lat.  =  saw-dust,  raspings,  from 
saibo=^  to  scrape.]  Raspings  of  metals,  ivory, 
hartsiinrn,  or  olhtr  hard  substance  ;  dross  of 
metals,  &q.  ;  saw-dust. 

•scocb-on,  s.    [Scutcheon.] 

Scoif,  v.t.  &  t.     [Scoff,  s.] 

A.  Iiitraiis.  :  To  manifest  contempt  by  de* 
risiun  or  mockery  ;  to  mofk,  to  deride,  to 
utter  contemptuous  language.  (Generally 
followed  by  at.) 

"To  him  who  tcoffed  and  douhted." 

Longfellow  :  Gulden  Legend,  ii. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  mock,  to  ridicule,  to  dei  ide  ; 
to  treat  with  derision,  contempt,  or  scorn, 

"Sctijing  hia  state." 

Sh.ike^/i.  :  Richard  IT.,  ill.  i 

scoS;  "scof.  'skof,  *skoffe,  s.    [O.  Fris. 

si'Kof  =.  a  SL-olT,  a  taunt ;  cogn.  with  Icel, 
skaup,  stop  =  mockery,  ridir-ule;  skeypa,  skopa 
=  to  scoff,  to  mock;  skopan  =  TAiling  ;  Dan. 
8kulfe=  to  deceive.] 

1.  An  expression  of  derision,  mockery,  or 
ridii-ule  ;  a  jibe,  a  flout;  an  expression  of 
Bcorn  or  contenii»t. 

"  Sc^ffi  ajid  reviliiigBarenf  the  growth  of  nil  uatioDB." 
^Drfjdi'n:  Juvcmtl.     (Uedlc) 

2.  An  oli.iect  of  derision,  mockery,  or  scorn  ; 
a  mark  for  deiisiun. 

"  T1)B  poor,  blind  slave,  the  ifoJfiMid  (eat  ot  all." 

Lo.rj/ellow:  The  Wiiriting. 

■coff'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scoff',  s.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
scntf-i,  derides,  or  moi;ks  ;  a  mocker. 

"When  hlB  henltli  was  good  mid  tils  aiiirit^  high. 
he  y/na  A  acoJfer.'—Macauliii/     lint   Enj.,  ch.  \\. 

•■coff'-er-y,  •  scoff-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  sa/; 
-try.]    The  a<-t  of  sci>ffing  ;  mockery. 

■'King  Heiirle  the  fifth  in  his  lieKlmiirig  thought  it 
A  iii.-ere  finff.-rle  to  pursue  -'iiie  fill  w  deere  with 
hounds.'-  /lolinsh«d:  Date  Eng.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  Iv. 

8c6flf'-ing,  pr.  -par.  or  a.     [Scoff,  ».] 

•C6ff'-ing~ly,  adv.      [Eng.  scnffinrj ;  -ly.]      In 
a  Hoftiiig  marin^T  ;  witli  sctitis  or  derision. 
"He  [AI   houflnldid  gro/Rriilp  and  aud-icinuBly  pro- 
feu,    tliiit   U    he  iiad   FtiniH  liy  whilat  Uu<)  made  the 
ivorld,  lie  conld  hare  directed  the  frame  o(  It  better." 
— //.  ilvre:  AntUiote  ugiuint  Athelsjn  (App.  |. 


*Sc6g'-ail-isni,  s.  [After  Scogan,  jester  to 
Edwani  1\'.  ;  sufl". -i,-)ii.]  Jesting,  mockery. 
{Bishop  Hall :  Works,  ix.  183.) 

*  scog'-an-ly.  a.    [Scooanism.]    Scurrilous. 

"  Thia  scoi/.tnlg  pen."— B/>.  Ball :  tVorks,  ix.  262. 
SCOke,  S.       [POKR.] 

Bot. :  Pokeweed,  Phytolacca  decandra. 

'scolaie,  v.i.     [School.]     To  attend  school, 

to  study. 

scold.  •  scolde.  skold.  v.  i.  &  t.  [From 
Dut.  schohi,  p;t.  t.  of  sclieldan  =  to  scold  ; 
Ger.  schalt,  pa.  t.  of  sch€lten=  to  scold;  con- 
nei;ted  with  Icel.  skjalla  (pa.  t.  skal,  pa.  i).ir. 
skolUnn  =  to  clash,  to  clatter;  Ger.  schaUen, 
in  comp.  erschallen  (pa.  t.  erschoU)  =  to  re- 
sound ;  Sw.  skalla=.  to  resound.] 

A.  Intram.:  To  find  fault  nr  rail  noisily ; 
to  utter  railing,  or  harsh,  rude,  boisterous 
rebuke ;  to  make  use  of  abuse  or  vitupera- 
tion ;  to  brawl. 

"  lucliues  ua  more  to  laugh  than  tcnld." 

lif/ron  :  Beppo,  Ixxlx. 

B.  Trails.:  To  chide  or  find  fault  with 
noisily  ;  to  rail  at;  to  rate,  to  reprimand,  to 
vituperate. 

■*Our  master  ta  not  a  man  to  be  scratched  and 
acolded  out  of  hia  kingdom."—  Warburton :  On  Boting- 
broke'B  Philosophy,  let.  I. 

scold,  *  skolde,  s.    [Scold,  v.] 

1.  One  wlio  scolds  ;  a  noisy,  rude,  foul- 
niouthyd  woman  ;  a  virago.  [Brank,  Cucking- 
stool.] 

"  She  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  uf  the  Shrew,  I.  2. 

2.  A  scolding,  a  brawl. 

scold'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scold;  -er.]  One  who 
scolds  or  rails  ;  a  scold. 

"Whether  any  be  braulers.  slanderers,  chiders, 
tcohleri.  Mid  sowers  of  diacnrd  hetwpeu  one  person 
and  another. "— C'ra 71  mtfr  ;  .\rt.  of  Visitation. 

scold'-ing,  *  scold-yng,  j>r.  par.,  o.,  &  s. 

[Scold,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  railing  or  finding 
fault  noisily  ;  noisy  rebuke. 

sc51d'-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scolding;  -ly.]  In 
a  scolding  in;uiner  ;  like  a  scold. 

SCO-le'-^i-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  scorer,  genit. 
scolec(is) ;  I^at.  nt-ut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool.  :  Huxley's  name  for  a  class  of  An- 
nuloida.  Animals  possessed  of  a  water- 
vascular  system,  a  set  of  vessels  communi- 
cating with  tlie  exterior  by  means  of  one  or 
more  apertures  situated  ujion  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  branching  out  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively into  its  substance.  It  comprehends 
Cuvier's    Entozoa    and   the    free   Turhellaria. 

■  Prof.  Huxley  included  under  it  the  Rotif'-ra, 
Turbellaria,  Treniatoda,  Tfeniada,  Nematoidea, 
Acanthocephala,  and  Gordiacea. 

8c6'-le-9ite,  s.  [Gr.  o-kujAj]^  (scolcx)  =  a  worm ; 
suff.  -ite^Mln.);  Ger.  skolezit.] 

Min.  :  A  member  of  the  zeolite  gronp  of 
miuentls,  crystallizing  in  tlie  monoclinic  sys- 
tem. Crystals  mostly  acicular,  twinned  ;  also 
occurs  i  n  nodules,  fibrous  and  radiati  ng. 
Hardness,  5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'16  to  2'4  ;  lustre, 
vitreous,  or  silky  ;  transparent  to  subtranslu- 
cent.  Ctunpos.  :  silica,  43"8;  alumina,  26*2  ; 
lime,  14-3 ;  water,  13'7  =100,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  3Si02,Al203,CaO,3HO. 
The  finest  crystals  are  met  with  in  the  Beru- 
fiord,  Iceland,  and  in  the  \  icinity  of  Bombny, 
Poonah.  Mostly  fnund  in  old  aniygdaloidal 
dolerites,  but  occasionally  in  fissures  in  grani- 
tic rocks. 

SC5'-leX  (pi.  SCO'-li-5eS),  S.  [Gr.  cr*cwAnf 
(skolex)  =  a  worm.] 

Zool. :  The  larva  of  the  Seolecida.  It  is 
produced  oii;;inally  from  an  egg,  which  may 
by  gemmation  give  origin  to  infertile  deuto- 
scolices  or  ovigernus  proglottides. 

SCO-lex"- er-6se,  s.    [Scolecite.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Ersbvite  (q.v.). 

SCO'-li-a,  s.  [Fern,  of  Gr.  cr«oAids  (skoHos)  = 
crooked,  curved,  bent.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Scoliadae 
(q.v.),  or  a  genus  of  MutillidiP.  Palpi  very 
short ;  sting  powerful.  Some  are  two  inch(>s 
long.     They  i-hieUy  inhaliit  warm  countries, 


their    larv^  preying  on  tlioad  of  the   larger 

beetles. 

"  8Cd-li'-a~d88,  s.  pi.      [Mod.    Lat.   scoli(a); 

Lat.  fern.'  pi.  adj.  sutf.  •wUf.] 

Entom.  :  Antetmie  shoi-ter  than  the  head 
and  thorax,  thick  in  the  female  ;  thoiax  often 
short  au<i  produced  on  each  side  ;  femora  bent 
near  the  apex  and  compressed  ;  legs  short, 
stout,  densely  clothed  with  spiny  hiurs.  Now 
generally  merged  in  Mutillida'. 

SCOl  -  i  ~  6'- SIS,    3.      [Gr.   o-KoAtos  (skolios)  = 
crooked.] 
Pathol. :  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

SCO-lite,  sco-li'-thiis.  s.  [Gr.  (rKwA»)f 
{skolcx)=  a  worm  ;  Eng.  sntf.  -He  M.v.).J 

I'ala'ont.  :  Any  vertical  li.rrnw,  which  may 
have  been  formed  by  Annelids  in  the  Upper 
Cumbrian  ot"  England  and  North  America  and 
the  American  Upper  Silurian. 

scol'-lop,  s.  &  V.    [Scallop,  s.  &;  v.] 

SCOl'-lopcd,  a.     [Eng.  scollop  ;  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Having  deep  and  wide  indentations. 

Sc6l-d-pac'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scolo])ax,  genit 
scolojioiiis) ;  fern.  jd.  adj.  suit,  -ida;.] 

Ornith.  :  A  cosmopolitan  family  of  Grall», 
comprising  the  Snipes,  Sandpipers,  Curlews, 
and  allied  genera.  The  bill  is  long,  very 
slender,  and  tlexible.  Tliey  frequent  bogs 
and  marshes,  or  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ditches,  where  they  probe  the  giound  for 
worms,  insects,  and  testaceous  nioJluacs. 
Wallace  puts  the  genera  at  twenty-one. 

Scdl'-o-pax.   s.      [Lat.,   from  Gr.   <rKo\unra^ 

{skoldpax)  =  a  snipe,  a  woodcock.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scoloparidae  (q.v.),  with  four  species  ranging 
ov^r  tlie  Paliearctic  region  to  India,  Java, 
and  Australia.  Beak  long,  straight,  com- 
pressed :  nostrils  lateral,  basal  ;  legs  rather 
short,  tibia  feathered  nearly  to  joint ;  three 
tues  before,  almost  entirely  divided,  one 
behind  ;  wings  moderate,  first  quill-feather 
longest ;  tail  short,  rounded.  Scolopax  rustt- 
ctda  is  the  Woodcock  (q.v.). 

SCol-O-pen'-dra,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  (tkoM- 
nevSpa  {skohpt^ndra)  =  a  centipede.) 

Zool. :  Centipede ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Scolopenrhidai  (q.v.).  Legs,  twenty-one  or 
more  paiis  ;  antennte  with  seventeen  joints; 
eyes  distinct,  four  on  each  siile  ;  th<^  mandibles 
with  a  poisonous  fluid  injected  into  the  wound 
when  they  bite.  They  shun  the  light,  live 
under  logs  of  wood,  the  bai  k  of  decayed  trees, 
&c.,  run  very  fast,  and  are  preilatory.  The 
laigest  are  in  tropical  countries,  some  from 
South  America  being  a  foot  long.  A  few  smnll 
species  are  found  in  Europe.  Of  these  Scoio- 
pendra  cingulata,  a  native  of  France,  &c.,  is 
three  and  a  half  inches  long.  It  is  rusty 
yellow,  with  the  antennae,  the  head,  a  central 
band,  and  the  margins  green. 

scol-o-pen'-dri-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scolo- 
ptndiifjL);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida^.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Chilopoda.  Body  elon- 
gated and  with  many  segments  ;  autennse 
shorter  than  the  b"dy  ;  organs  of  vision,  if 
present,  consisting  of  groups  of  ocelli  on  the 
sides  of  the  head ;  tarsi  witli  one  or  two  joints, 
notannnlated.  Sub-families:  Lithobiinse,  Sco- 
Uipendrinte,  and  GeophilinEe. 

8c6l-6-pen-drx-e'-89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sco- 
lopendri(itm),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -ear.] 

Bot,  :  A  sub'tribe  of  PolypodiaceEe ;  ferns 
with  indusiate  sori. 

Sc6l-6-pen-dri'-ns9,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  scoloperi' 
dr(a);   fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inos.]    [Scolopen- 

DR1D.E.] 

scol-o-pen'-drine,  a.  [Eng.  scolopend(ra) ; 
-iiu\]  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of,  or  re- 
semliling  the  genus  Sculopendra  (q.v.). 

scolopendrine  scale-back,  s. 

Zool. :  Polyiwe  scofopemlrina.  It  is  about 
four  inches  in  len-jth,  with  from  70  io  110 
segments  in  the  body. 

acol-o-pen'-dri-um,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from 

Lat.  sc<>toi>endririn  ;    t.ir.    <rKo\0'rTif&ptop  (skolo- 
pe.}idrinn)  =  harfs-toiigue.       Named    fi'om    a 
fancied  resembhuice  to  a  centipede.] 
Bnt. :  Hart's-tongue  ;  a  genus  of  PoIypodeEe. 


b^  b6^;  pout,  joTt^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hi2i,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -^e,  Ac  =  belf  d©L 
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Frond  simple,  coriaceous;  sori  linear,  trftns- 
verse,  on  lateral  veins,  nearly  coufluent ;  in- 
volucre dou- 
ble. Tem- 
perate and 
tropical  re- 
gions. Spe- 
cies nine. 
One,  Scolo- 
peiidrium 
tmlgare,  the 
Common 
H  art's- 
tongue,  is 
British. 

scol'-op- 

§ite,s.  (Gr. 

cr«oAo«i«  (scO-  SCOLOPESDRIUM    VULOARE. 

lops)  =  a 

splinter;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) ;  Ger.  skolopsit.] 

Min.  :  A  granular,  massive  mineral  asso- 
ciated with  ittnerit*  (q.v.)  at  Kaiserstuhl, 
Baden.  Hardness,  5*0  ;  sp.  gr.  2'03  ;  colour, 
grayish-white  to  pale  reddisli-gray.  Probably 
an  altered  hHiiyne  (q.v.), 

gCO-lym'-e-CB.  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  scolyTn(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cichoraceae. 

BCol'-y-miis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  from  Lat.  scoly- 
mos;  Gr.  <tk6\vij.o<;  (skobnnos)  =  an  eatable  kind 
of  thistle.] 
Bot. :  The  tyjucal  genus  of  Scolymeae  (q.v.). 

•CO-lyt'-i-dse.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  at«?y((?ts); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflF.  -idee.] 

Entovu:  A  family  of  Tetramera.  Small,  cy- 
lindrical-or  obloug  oval  wood-buring  beetles 
Mandibles  stronijly  touthed,  protliomx  like  a 
grater;  anterior  legs  flattened  and  dentate. 
They  make  vermiform,  radiating  galleries 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  leaving  tliem  exposed 
to  other  insert  enemies,  and  ultimately  caus- 
ing their  destruction.  The  Scolytidte  have 
wrought  havoc  in  the  French  and  German 
forests,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  English  parks. 
The  trees  chiefly  attacked  are  tlie  elra,  ash, 
oak,  poplar,  the  oonifene,  and  fruit  trees. 
Genera:  Scolytus,  Hylesinua,  inc. 

flCOl'-^-tiis,  S.  [Gr.  o-<oAvTrni>  (skolupto)  =  to 
dock,  to  cut  short.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scolytidae. 
Scolytus  destructor  is  common  in  England.  It 
attacks  the  elm.     [Scolytid^.] 

BCOm'-ber,  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  <J■lco/x^pos  (skom- 
bros)  =  the  mackerel.] 

L  Ichthy. :  True  mackerel ;  the  typicnl  genus 
of  the  family  Scombrida  (q.v.).  First  dorsal 
continuous,  with  feeble  spines,  five  or  six 
finlets  behind  the  dorsal  and  anal ;  scales 
very  small,  covering  the  whole  body  eqiially  ; 
teeth  small  ;  two  small  ridges  on  each  side 
the  caudal.  Seven  species  are  known,  from 
all  temperate  and  trnpical  seas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Atlantic  shores  of  temperate 
South  America.  S.  scomber,  the  Common 
Mackerel,  is  found  from  Greenland  to  Cape 
Coil;  S.  colias,  the  Spanish  Markerel,  exteuds 
as  far  soutli  aa  Cape  Hatteraa.  These  also  occur 
in  Europe,     b'.  scomber  is  a  useful  food  fish. 

2.  Palceont. :  Common  in  Eocene  and  Mio- 
cene formations. 

f  acom'-ber-oidf  a.  &  s.    [Scombroid.] 

8c6m-bre-s65'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat. 
scombresox,  genit.  6Coinbresoc(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 

1.  Ichthy :  A  family  of  carnivorous  Physos- 
tomous  Fishes,  witli  five  genera,  from  tem- 
perate and  trnpical  zones.  They  are  chiefly 
marine,  but  some  have  been  acclimatised  in 
fresh  water,  and  the  majority  of  these  forms 
are  viviparous.  Body  covered  with  scales  ; 
keeled  scales  along  each  side  of  belly  ;  no 
adipose  fin  ;  air-bladder  generally  pre.ient ; 
Btomach  not  distinct  from  intestine,  which  is 
straight  and  without  appendages. 

2.  Pala^nt. :  The  family  appears  first  in  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

B0($m-bre'-s6x,  s.  [Lat.  scomber  (q.v.),  and 
esox  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scnmbresoxidip,  (q.v.), 
with  five  species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Both  jaws  are  prolonged  into  a  long,  slender 
beak,  and  there  are  several  detached  finlets 
behind  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins. 


BCOm'-bri-daB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scomber,  genit. 
scombr{i) ;  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcE.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Mackerel  ;  a  pelagic  family  of 
Acantliopterygian  Fishes,  with  seven  genera, 
from  all  seas  of  the  tropical  and  temperate 
zones.  Body  oblong,  scarcely  compressed  ; 
naked  or  covered  with  small  scales  ;  dentition 
well-developed  ;  two  dorsals,  finlets  generally 
present.  The  Scnnibridse  are  one  of  the  four 
families  most  useful  for  food,  the  others  being 
the  Gadidse,  the  Clupeidie,  ami  the  Salmonidai, 
Tliey  are  fishes  of  prey,  and  move  al^out  in 
shoals,  spawning  in  the  open  sea,  but  periodi- 
cally approaching  the  shore  in  pursuit  of  other 
fishes  on  which  they  feed. 

2.  Palceoiit.  :  Tlie  family  is  well  represented 
in  Tertiary  formations. 

sc6m-brd-clu'-pe-a,  s.  [Lat  scomber;  o 
connect.,  and  clupea  (q.v.).] 

Palo'ont.  :  A  genus  of  Clu]ieid«,  with  finlets 
behind  the  anal,  &om  the  Chalk  of  Lebanon 
and  Coinen. 

scom'-broid, «.  &  s.  [ftr.  <7K6fx)3po?  {skmnhros) 
—  a  mackerel,  and  etio?  {cidos)  =  resemblance.] 

A.  -As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  characteristic  of, 
or  resem bling  the  family  licouibridse,  {Gunther: 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  294.) 

B.  As  siihst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Scom- 
bridic  (q.v.). 

"Sharks.  Scombroidt,  Dolphins." — Oiinther :  Studj/ 
of  F'ahes.  p.  292. 

SCom'-fish,   v.t.  &   t.      [A  cormpt.   of  dis- 

comfit  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  sufl'ocate,  as  with  foul  air, 
smoke,  &c. ;  to  stifle.     (Scotch.) 

"  A'  thing  is  sae  iioisuned  wi'  snuff,  that  I  am  like 
to  be  icoinfiahed  vh'uc^"— Scott .-  Beart  of  Midlothian, 
ch,  xxxix. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  suff'ocated  or  stifled. 
(Scotch.) 

*  SCOm'-fit,  SCOm-fyt.  ^'-*-  [An  abbrev.  of 
discovifit  (q.v.).]     To  discomfit. 

"  When  he  was  thus  scomfyted  of  the  Rouaynei." — 
Fabyan  :  ChrtmycU,  vol.  L,  cb.  xxxi 

*  scomm,  *  scomme,  s.  [Lat. scomT?ui,  from 
Gr.  <TKfa^ii.a{skomwa)  =  a  flout,  a  jilte,  a  tnuut, 
from  cTKuiTtTui  (skopto)  =  to  jeer,  to  mock.] 

1.  A  flout,  a  jibe,  a  jeer. 

"  Scoffed  with  the  tcontme  of  the  ontar." — Fotlmrby  : 
AtheomuStU,  p.  198. 

2.  A  buffoon. 

"  Tlie  scommt.  or  buffoons  of  quality,  are  volvish  In 
con  versa  t  i o n.  ° — L' Ettra  nge. 

*  scom-mat'-ic,    *  scom-mat-iiiae,    a. 

[ScuuM.]    Scotfing,  jeeiing,  mocking. 

"  The  heroique  poem  dramntique,  U  tmeedy.  The 
tcamjnatiqw  uarratlve  ia  OHtyre  ;  draiuntique  is 
comedy." — Bobbt:  AtiMwerto  Pr^.  to  Oondibrrt. 

sconce,  *  scons,  *  sconse,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

cscr^n.'ie;  Low  Lat.  sconsa,  from  Lat.  aliscoTisa, 
fem.  of  dbsconsuSy  pa.  par.  of  ahscondo  =  to 
hide.  In  meaning  1.  (4)  from  O.  Dut.  schantse; 
Dut.  schans;  Dan.  skaTidse ;  Ger.  «c/iaiwe=a 
sconce,  a  fort.]    [Abscond.] 

1.  A  cover,  a  protection,  a  shelter. 

•  (1)  A  screen  or  partition  to  cover  or  pro- 
tect anj'thing  ;  a  shelter  ;  a  covered  stall. 

"  M'ist  raise  a  sconce  by  the  high  ws}',  and  sell 
■witches."— Beaum.  <*■  Ftct.  :  Scor7ifv(  Lady.  Iv.  l. 

('2)  A  cover  or  protection  for  a  light ;  a  case 
or  lantern  for  a  candle  ;  a  candle-holder  fixed 
to  or  projecting  from  a  wall  ;  the  tube  in  an 
ordinary  candlestick  in  which  the  caudle  is 
inserted. 

"  If  golden  sconces  bkug  not  on  the  wall." 

Dryden  :  Lucrrthis,  i, 

(3)  A  cover  or  protection  for  the  head ;  a 
head-piece,  a  helmet. 

(4)  A  work  of  defence ;  a  bulwark  ;  a  small 
fort. 

"  No  samce  or  fortress  of  his  raising  was  ever  known 
either  to  h.ive  been  forc'd.  or  yielded  up,  or  quitted." — 
Milton  :  ffist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii. 

(6)  The  head,  the  skull. 

"  SbaU  I  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours?' 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  2. 

*  (0)  Brains,  sense. 

(V)  A  mulct,  a  fine.  (Obsolete  except  in  the 
Universities.) 

"Any  sconce  imposed  by  the  proctors." — Cowman.' 
Terras  Filius.  No.  l. 

(5)  The  broad  head  or  top  of  anything,  as 
the  brim  round  the  circular  tube  of  a  candle- 
stick into  which  the  candle  is  inserted. 

2.  A  fixed  scat  or  shelf. 

3.  A  fragment  of  an  ice-floe. 


^8Con9e,  v.t.    [Sconce,  s.] 

L  To  ensconce.    (Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iit.  4.) 

2.  To  fortify,  to  fence. 

"lor  .  .  .  WHS  sconced  and  comraased  about  <rith 
wouden  staitca." ^Linschoten  :  Diary  lii  Eng.  Oamer, 
lil.  3i's. 

3.  To  fine,  to  mulct.    {Idler,  No.  33.) 

4.  To  deduct,  as  a  fine  or  the  like. 

"  She  paid  uiy  bill  the  next  day  without  sconcir^  ofl 
sixpeuce."— /^L('jr«;  Deeil  I'pon  Twj  Sticks,  it  X. 

scdn'-^heon  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  The  portion  of  the  side  of  an  aper- 
ture from  the  back  of  the  jamb  or  reveal  to 
the  interior  of  the  wall. 

scone,  s.  [Named  after  Scone,  in  Scotland.] 
A  .small  thin  cake  of  wlieat  or  barley  meal, 
cooked  on  a  griddle,  or  in  a  frying-pan. 

"  And  giving  him  a  welcome  home  with  part  of  their 
farm-houM  sconex." Scott:.  Guy  ilannering.  ch.  luciv. 

scdn'-ner,  v.t,  [Sconner,  s.]  To  disgust,  to 
nauseate.     {Scotch.) 

scon'-ner,  scun'-ner,  s.  [Sutra.]  Disgust, 
loathing.     {Scotch.) 

"To  gie  Itviug  things  a  scanner  wl'  the  sight  0*1 
when  its  dead."— Sco«  .■  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi- 

*  scoon,  v.i.    [See  etyra.  Schooner  (1).] 

*sco6n'-er,  s.     [Schooner  (l).] 

scoop,  *  scope,  s.  [A.S.  stopa  =  a  scoop; 
cogti.  with  U.  Dut.  schof-pe,  schuppe  =  8.  scoop, 
a  shovel ;  Dan,  skuffe  =  a  shovel ;  Ger,  schiippe; 
and  perhaps  with  Eng.  sliovel  (q.v.);  O.  Fr. 
escope ;  Fr.  escop.] 

1.  A  thin  metallic  shovel  with  hollowing, 
capacious  sides  for  handling  graiu ;  a  grain- 
shovel. 

2.  A  sindlar,  but  smaller  utensil,  made  of 
tinplate,  &c.,  and  used  for  lifting  sugar, 
flour,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  baling  where  the  lift 
is  moderate. 

4.  The  bucket  of  a  dredging-machine. 

5.  A  tool  for  scooping  out  potato-eyes  from 
the  tubers. 

6.  A  spoon-shaped  instrument  for  extract- 
ing foreign  bodies,  as  a  bullet  from  a  wound, 
calculi  from  the  bladder,  objects  fi'om  the 
external  ear,  nasal  fossae,  &c, 

7.  A  sort  of  pan  for  holding  coals,  a  coal- 
scuttle. 

*  8.  A  basin-like  cavity,  natural  or  artifi- 
cial ;  a  hollow. 

9.  A  cant  term  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for 
a  sudden  breaking  down  of  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  stocks  at  cheaper  rates, 
followed  by  a  rise. 

10.  A  juurualistic  term  for  an  early  and 
exclusive  puMication  t-f  a  news  item  or  other 
maltej-  of  public  interest.     ( U.  S.) 

scoop-net,  s.    A  net   so  formed  as   to 

sweep  the  bvittiom  of  a  river,  &c. 

scoop -wheel,  s.  A  form  of  the  tympanum 
water-wheel  in  which  tlie  l)uckets  are  so 
curved  as  tfl  scoop  up  the  water  into  wliich 
they  dip,  raising  a  portion  of  the  same  and 
conducting  it  toward  or  into  the  axis,  where 
it  is  diiicharged.     [Tympanum.] 

scoop,  •  scop-en,  v.t.    [Scoop,  5.] 

1.  To  take  out  with,  or  as  with  a  scoop  ;  to 
lade  out. 

2.  To  empty  as  with  a  scoop  or  by  baling. 

"  'Tls  as  oaaie  witli  a  sive  to  scoop  the  nceaiu" 

Beaum.  i  FUt.  :    Womaji's  Prize,  i.  2. 

3.  To  hollow  out ;  to  form  by,  or  as  by 
scooping ;  to  excavate. 

"  And  scooped  for  him  a  sballow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  uur  cHve," 

Byron;  Prisoner  of  CMUon,  J. 

4.  To  remove,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow. 
(Generally  followed  by  out.) 

"  A  spectfttor  would  think  this  circular  mound  hiMl 
been  actu;illv  sc<>oped  out  of  that  hollow  space."— 
Spectator.     ITodd.) 

5.  To  collect  together,  as  by  scooping ;  to 
scrape  together.    (Generally  followed  by  up.) 

SCo6p'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scoop,  v.;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  scoops  ;  specif., 
a  tool  used  by  engravers  on  wood  for  cleaning 
out  the  white  parts  of  a  block.  It  somewhat 
resembles  a  small  chisel,  but  is  rounded 
underneath  instead  of  being  flat. 

2.  OrnUh.:  The  Avocet  (q.v.). 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst*  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po^ 
•r,  wore,  wol^  vork,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^an.    ee,  oe  =  ©;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  l£W. 


scoot— score 
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■codt,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  scout  (q.v.)-] 
To  run  liastily  ;  to  scamijer  away.    (Anur.) 

"Ye'd  jest  orU^r  seen  them  fellers  tcuot  fur  the 
cedars." — :icribner'l  Mugittine,  Jau.  1880,  ji.  832. 

BCO-piir'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  scnj)ariw5=  a  sweeper; 
sco2»fP  =  twigs,  snoots,  a  broom.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sibtliorpeae.  Branching 
shrubs  or  herbs  from  Soutli  Ameiiea.  An  in- 
fusion ofScoparia  dulcis  is  given  by  the  Indians 
of  Spanish  America  for  ague. 

eco'-pa-rin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  scopar(ium);  -in 

(C7R'm:).] 

Chem. :  CoiH/joOjq.  The  substance  constitut- 
ing the  diuretic  principle  of  Spartium  scopa- 
rium.  Obtained  as  a  Jelly  on  concentrating 
a  decoction  of  the  piant,  and  imrified  by 
dissolving  in  boiUng  water,  and  again  allow- 
ing it  to  solidify.  On  drying  in  a  vacuum,  it 
forms  a  pale  yellow,  britthi  mass,  without 
taste  or  smell.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  also  in  ammonia  and  the 
fixed  alkalis. 

scope,  *  skope,  s.  [Lat.  scopns;  Gr.  o-kotto^ 
(skopos)r=a.  watcher,  a  spy,  a  mark  t'O  shoot 
at ;  <TKeiTTOiJ.ai  (sheptfimai)=.  to  see,  to  observe; 
Ital.  scopo  =  a  mark  or  butt  to  shoot  at, 
scope,  purpose,  intent.] 

*  1.  A  butt  or  mark  shot  at. 

"Shooting  wide;  do  miss  the  marked  scope' 
Spemer :  Shopheanls  Calender ;  Novembtr. 

2.  The  end  or  object  to  which  the  mind 
directs  its  view  ;  the  object  or  end  aimed  at ; 
that  which  forms  a  person's  aim  ;  the  ulti- 
mate design,  aim,  piupose,  or  intention. 

"While  paasioD  tunts  aside  from  its  due  scope' 
Cow  per :  0op«,  113. 

3.  Free  or  wide  outlook  or  aim  ;  amplitude 
of  intellectual  observation,  range,  or  view. 

4.  Room  for  free  or  wide  outlook;  field  or 
space  for  free  observation  or  action ;  free 
play ;  vent. 

•'  He  uiight  let  himself  loose  to  visionary  oWects, 
vhlch  m.-iy  give  him  a  freer  icupu  for  imagiuaUon." — 
Dryden.    {Toiid.) 

*  5.  A  liberty  ;  a  licencre  enjoyed. 

"  'Twas  my  ffiiilt  to  give  the  people  scope.' 

Shakesp.:  Meuanrc  for  Mea»r.rj,  L  8. 

*  6.  An  act  of  riot  or  licence  ;  excess,  sally. 

"  As  surfeit  la  the  father  of  nmch  fp^t',. 
So  every  scope,  by  the  imiuodera'e  use. 
Turns  to  restraint." 

Shafa-sp.  :  ileastire  for  3f mature.  L  2. 

*  7.  Extended  quantity  ;  extdn'j. 

'•  So  huge  a  scope  at  first  him  ae'Jiie«l  beat, 
To  be  the  compiiaae  uf  his  k"'iB''om'a  seat." 

Spelter:  F.  Q.,  111.  ix.  4«. 

*  8.  Length,  extent,  sweep :  as,  scope  of  cable. 

■  SCOpe'-fuU,  a.  [Eng.  scope ;  -full.]  Exten- 
sive ;  with  a  wide  prospect. 

"  More  forrfull  regions." 

Sylnesler  :  Sonnet  to  Jfaster  R.  N. 

8c6-pel'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sc(ypcl{iLs) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -u/re.] 

1.  Tchthy. :  A  family  of  Physostomous 
Fishes,  with  numerous  genei-a,  mostly  pelagic 
or  deep-sea  forms.  Body  naked  or  scaly  ;  no 
barbels  or  air-bladder ;  adipose  fln  present. 
The  eggs  are  enclosed  in  the  sacs  of  the  ovary, 
and  excluded  by  oviducts  ;  pyloric  append- 
ages few  in  number  or  absent. 

2.  Pakcont. :  From  the  Chalk  onward. 

SCOp'-e-liis,   s.     [Lat.,   from  Gr.  o-kottcA-o? 

{skopelos)  =  a  headhind.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scnpelidje  (q.v.),  with  thirty  species  of 
pelagic  habits,  distributed  over  all  temperate 
and  tropical  sea.s.  Body  oblong,  more  or 
less  compressed,  covered  with  large  scales. 
Series  of  phosphorescent  spots  run  along  the 
lower  side  of  the  body,  and  a  similar  glandular 
substance  sometimes  occupies  the  front  of 
the  snout  and  the  back  of  the  t;iil.  Dorsal 
nearly  in  middle  of  body,  adipose  fin  small, 
anal  generally  long,  caudal  forked ;  branchi- 
ostet^als  from  eight  to  ten.  They  are  small 
fishes,  and  come  to  the  surface  at  night  only, 
and  in  rough  weather  desi^cnd  to  gieat  depths. 

SC^-pif'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  scopa  =  a  brush, 
and  /ero=.  to  bear.]  Furnished  with  one  or 
more  dense  brushes  of  hair. 

B CO' -pi- form,  rt.  [Lat.  scopa  =  a  brush,  a 
broom,  ;md/orH(a  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  brush  or  besom. 

8c6-pi'-na9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scop(us) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inm.] 


Oniith.  :  A  sub-f;iinily  of  Ciconiidae,  with 
two  genera,  Scopus  and  Balteniceps. 

BOO'-pi-ped,  a.  [Lat.  sco;)a  =  a  brush,  and 
pes,  genit.  p)!rfis  =  a  foot.]    [Scopjlipede.] 

Sc6-pd'-lJL-a,  5.  [Named  after  John  Anthony 
Scopoli,  a  fiutanical  author.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanaceae.  The  leaves  of 
Scopolia  lurida,  a  Himalayan  plant,  when 
brui-sed,  emit  a.  fl.ivour  like  tliat  of  t'duiCL-o, 
and  a  decoction  of  them  pioduces  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Sc6-poph'-6r-us,  s.  [Lat.  scopa  =  a  broom, 
and  Gr,  <f)opQi  (p/ioros)^  bearing.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Antilopidee,  having  the 
horns  subulate,  elongate,  acute,  and  sliyhtly 
recurved  at  the  tips,  the  knees  largely  tufted. 
Scopophorus  ourehi  is  the  Ourebi  (q.v.). 

*  flc6p'~pet,  v.t.     [A  dirain.  from  scoop  (q.v.).] 

To  lade  oiit. 

"Vain  mail,  can  he  possibly  hope  to  tcoppel  It  [the 
rush  of  »at*r]  out  80  fast  aa  it  ttlla  \"— Bishop  Hall: 
Remains,  p.  77. 

scops,  s.     [Gr.  (rKwiff  {skops)  =  a  kind  of  owl.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Strigidae  (q.v.),  with  thirty 
s]>ecies  universally  distributed,  except  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Beak  much 
decurved  from  base,  cere  small,  nostrils 
round;  facial  disc  incomjdete above  the  eyes  ; 
ear-conch  small,  without  operculum ;  wings 
long ;  tarsi  long,  feathered  in  front,  toes 
naked  ;  head  with  plumicorns. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus.    [1.] 

"  I  have  been  en.ibled  to  compare  the  European 
icopawitb  both  the  African  species," — }'arrell:  British 
Bi}-<Uiei\.  1th  I.  i.  177. 

scops-owl,  S. 

Ornith. :  Scops  giu,  a  casual  visitor  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  about  seven  inches  long ;  plumage, 
in  both  sexes,  chestnut  and  pale  wood-brown 
above ;  grayish  white  and  pale  brown,  with 
streaks  and  patches  of  umber-brown  beneath. 
The  young  birds  have  a  more  rufous  tinge. 

"The  Srops-oiol  resembles  the  Little  Owl  In  its 
flight."— I'lirre?/ :  Bridsli  Birds  (ed.  4th),  1.  177. 

"  scop-tic,   *  scop-tick,  *  scop'-tic-al, 

a.     [Gr.   aKtoiniKos  (skoj<tikos),  from    a-Kwirrui 
(skdpto)  =  to  mock.]    Scoffing,  mocking. 

"Lncian  and  other  icoptick  wits  endeavourett  tt 
Jeer  and  (Iroll  away  the  credit  of  them."— Bp.  Ifard  ' 

flerni'iiis,  p.  57. 

*  scop'-tic-g-l-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  scojytical ; -ly.] 

In  a  mncking  or  scoffing  manner ;  scoffingly. 
"  !iC'jpticaUt/    or   scornfully  speaking."— CAapman; 
Homer;  Iliad  xy\i.    (Pref.) 

scop'-u-li-pede,  a.    [Scopdlipedes.] 

E'lt.om. :  Having  a  basket-like  apparatus  on 
the  hind  legs.     [Scopulipedes.] 

scop-u-li-pe'-de^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scapula  =  a 
little  broom,  and  pedes,  pi.  of  pes=  a  foot.] 

Eutom. :  A  section  of  solitary  Apidse,  having 
on  the  hind  legs  an  apparatus  for  the  con- 
veyance of  pollen,  which  tbey  assiduously 
collect.  The  apparatus  resembles  that  in  the 
social  hive-  and  humble-bees.  The  posterior 
tibiaa  and  basal  jnint  of  the  tarsi  are  so 
hirsute  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  form 
of  the  limb  on  account  of  the  hairs.  The 
males  in  many  cases  have  thickened  and 
distorted  legs. 

*  SCop'-U-lotis,  a.  [Lat.  scopulosus,  from 
scopulus'=  a  peak,  a  rock.]  Full  of  rocks ; 
rocky. 

SCd'-pUS,  s.  [Gr.  (TKOTTos  (skopos)^tL  watch- 
man.] 

Ornith. :  Umbre,  Brown  Stork  ;  the  typical 
genus  of  ScopiuiP  (q.v.),  with  one  species, 
from  tropical  and  South  Africa. 

*SCOr'-bute,  s.  [Scorbutus.]  Scurvy.  (Blount.) 

scor-bu'-tic,  a.  &  3.  [Low  Lat.  scorbutus, 
from  Low  Gcr.  schorbock,  scharbuuk,  scharbock, 
scorbut  =  scurvy  ;  Ger.  scJiarbock  =  O.  Dut. 
scheur-buyck  ;  Fr.  scorbutique.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  scurvy. 

2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scurvy. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  person  afiiected  with  scurvy. 

*  SCOr-bu'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  scorbutic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  ^co'kbutic  (q.v.). 

"  A  person  about  forty,  of  a  full  and  teorbutical 
body." — \Vi,^em/in. 


Bcor-bu'-tic-al-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  scnrlnlicali 
■l<j  ]  In  a  .su'iil.)utic  manner  ;  with  the  scurvy, 
or  with  a  tendency  towards  it. 

"  A  woman  of  forty.  scorbutlcaUg  and  hydroplcally 
•ffi-cted,  liaviug  a  sordid  ulcer,  put  herself  Into  my 
baud."—  Wueman. 

SCOr-bu'-tfis,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ;  Fr.  scorhut; 
Ital.  sciirbuto ;  Sp.  &  Port,  escorlufo  ;  Put. 
scheurbuik;  S\v.  skdrbju/jg  (Mnhn);  Dut.  sc/ifi*» 
en=  to  bend,  and  buik=  the  belly.]    [Scurvy, J 

*  sc6r9e,  s,  &  v.    [Scorse.] 

scorch,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  escorcher,  escorcer  ^ 
to  Hay,  to  pluck  off  the  skin,  from  Lat.  ex- 
cortico,  from  ex-  =  off,  and  cortex  (genit.  corti- 
cw)=-bavk,  rind,  huslc;Sp.  escorcliar;  Ital. 
scorticare  =  to  flay.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  burn  the  outside  of;  to  expose  to  such 
a  degree  of  Leat  as  to  change  the  colnm-,  or 
both  the  colour  and  the  texture  of  the  sur- 
face ;  to  parch  or  shrivel  up  the  surface  of; 
to  singe. 

2.  To  affect  with  intense  or  extreme  heat; 
to  parch;  hence,  figuratively,  to  subject  to 
caustic,  burning  criticism. 

*3.  To  burn  in  general, 
B*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  burnt  on  the  surface;  to  be  scorched 
or  parched. 

2.  To  parch  or  dry  up. 

3.  To  travel  with  great  velocity,  as  a  bi- 
cyclist.   (Collog.) 

8Cor9hed,  pa,  par.  &  a,    [Scorch,  v.] 

scorched-carpet,  s. 

Kntom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Ligdia 
adustata. 

scorcTied-wing,  s. 

Entom. :    A  British  geometer  moth,  Eur^ 

mene  dolobraria. 

■cor9li'~er,  a.    [Scorch,  v.t.] 

1.  Tliat  which  is  hot  enouj^h  to  scorch;  as, 
to-day  was  a  scorcher.     (Colloq.) 

2.  A  burning,  withering  criticism  or  in- 
vective. 

3.  One  or  that  which  attains  high  speed; 
chiefly  used  in  referring  to  a  bicyclist  or  race- 
horse.    (CoUoq.) 

scorch' -insf,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Scorch,  v.] 
A.  <^  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  pariicip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  stibstaiUive : 
Metal-working:  A  roughing  out  of  tools  on 

the  dry  grimlstone  before  they  are  hardened 

and  tempered.    So  called  from  the  great  heat 

produced. 

t  scorching-fennel,  s. 

Bot, :  The  genus  Thapsia  (q.v.). 

SCor9h'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scorching ;  -ly.) 
In  a  scorching  manner  ;  so  as  to  scorch  or 
parch  the  surface, 

SCor9h'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scorching;  ^ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scorching. 

scor'-dein,  s.    [See  def.] 

Chem.  :  A  yellow  aromatic  substance  ob> 
taineil  from  Teucriinn  Scordium. 

SOOr'-di-um,    s.     [Lat.  scordion,    from    Gr. 
(TKopSiov    (skordioji)  =  a    plant    smelling    of 
garlic;  probably  the  Water  Germander  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Teucrium  Scordium. 

score,  s.  [A.S.  scor=  twenty,  from  scor-,  stem 
of  the  pa.  t.  plural  and  pa.  p<;r.  of  sceiun  = 
to  shear,  to  cut  ;  Icel.  skor,  skora  =  a  score,  a 
notch,  an  incision;  Sw.  shira ;  Dan.  skaar.} 
[Shear.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  notch  or  incision  ;  especially  a  notch 
or  cut  made  on  a  tally  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  I'eckoning  or  account  of  something  ; 
a  system  followed  formerly  when  writing  was 
less  common. 

"  Our  forefathers  had  no  other  twoks  hut  the  score 
and  the  tally  ;  tlmu  luist  caused  piiutmi;  to  he  used.' 
~Sriakesp.  :  l  Benry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

2.  The  number  twenty,  which  was  denoted 
on  the  tally  by  a  longer  and  deei>er  cut. 

*'  How  lOAny  Kore  ot  miles  may  we  well  rtdeT" 

ShaJceap.  :  CyrnUHne,  HI.  2. 


b^  b^ ;  p^t.  J^Ttri ;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin.  bengb ;  go.  fern ;  thin,  this ;  sin^  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing, 
-tian  =  8h9Ji.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -f  ion  =  zhun.   -olous,  -tlons,  -slous  =  shiU.   -bio,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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score— scorpsenidaD 


3.  A  large  ii  umber;  a  great  many.  (Gene- 
rally in  the  plui-al.) 

"  Stuut  lie  was.  hikI  Inrk'e  of  Utub, 
Sooret  httve  Aed  u.1  aiglit  of  hlui." 

tVw^ur  ■  hi/itaph  ;  On  a  Pointer. 

4.  An  account  or  reckoning  kept  by  ineaua 
of  scores  or  notches;  a  reckouiug  generally  ; 
a  debt  due. 

"  I  have  by  my  sins  ruu  a  great  way  into  God's  hiiok, 
aud  my  uow  reforniing  will  uot  pay  off  that  score.'— 
Bnnyan :  FUgrim's  Progrest,  \>t.  i. 

5.  An  account  or  register  of  numbers  gene- 
rally ;  especially  the  number  of  points  or 
runs  made  by  a  player  in  certain  games. 

" was  battiuK  for  five  hours  and  a  half  for  hU 

tcare  of  \l^'—FUtd.  June  26,  18SC. 

6.  A  line  drawn. 

7.  Account,  reason,  sake ;  relative  motive. 

"  If  your  t«rma  are  moderate,  we'll  never  break  off 
upon  that  score.'  —Collier  :  On  Pr-ide. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music:  A  copy  of  a  musical  work  in 
which  all  the  component  ]>arts  are  shown, 
either  fully  or  in  a  compressed  form. 

(1)  A  short  or  compressed  score  is  when  all 
the  parts  are  arranged  or  transcribed  so  that 
they  shall  appear  in  two  staves. 

(2)  A  pianoforte  or  organ  score  is  one  in 
which  the  voice-parts  are  written  out  in  full 
on  separate  lines,  and  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment is  arranged  in  two  lines,  treble 
and  bass,  for  performance  on  a  pianoforte  or 
organ. 

(3)  A  vocal  score  is  (or  was  formerly  under- 
stood to  be)  one  in  which  the  voice-parts  are 
written  out  in  full,  and  tlie  accompaniment 
(if  any)  is  indicated  by  a  figured  bass. 

(4)  A  full  score  is  one  in  which  each  part  is 
written  on  a  separate  line  one  over  the  other, 
subject,  however,  to  the  modiftcation  that 
the  parts  to  be  played  by  two  wind  instru- 
ments of  the  same  name  and  compass  may  be 
included  on  one  line. 

2.  Na7d. :  The  groove  around  a  block  or  a 
dead-eye  for  the  strapping,  shroud,  or  back- 
stay. The  holes  in  the  block  are  for  the  lan- 
yard. 

%  (1)  To  go  off  at  score :  To  start  from  the 
score  or  scratch,  as  a  pedestrian  iu  a  footrace  ; 
hence,  to  start  off  generally. 

(2)  To  quit  scores:  To  pay  fully;  to  make 
even  by  giving  an  equivalent. 

Bodre*  v.t.  &  i.     [Score,  s.J 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  scores,  scratches,  or  slight  in- 
cisions on  or  in  ;  to  mark  with  scores, 
scratches,  or  furrows  ;  to  furrow. 

"  Let  U3  score  their  backs." 

Shiikesp. :  Anton}/  i:  Cleopatra,  It.  7, 

•  2.  To  engrave,  to  cut.    (Spenser.) 
"  3.  To  set  down,  as  in  an  accouut  or  register ; 
to  record,  to  register,  to  note. 

"  Score  me  up  forthe  tyiageat  knave  In  Chriatendom. ' 
^Shftkeap.  :  7'aming  of  the  .fhrew.    (Induct,  il.) 

4.  To  make  a  score  of  ;  to  win  ;  to  cause  to 
be  registered  to  one's  account,  as  points,  hits, 
&c.,  in  a  game. 

"They  were  unable  to  tcore  even  a  single  goaL"— 
PU'ld.  Jan.  23.  1832. 

5.  To  set  down  as  a  debt. 


6.  To  enter,  register,  or  set  down  as  a 
debtor.    (Generally  with  up.) 

II.  Music:  To  write  down  in  score;  to 
write  down,  as  the  different  parts  of  a  com- 
position, in  proper  order  and  arrangement. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  keep  a  register  or  account ;  to  act  as 
scorer  :  as,  To  score  in  a  match. 

2.  To  make  a  score  ;  as,  He  had  not  scortd. 

3.  To  count  or  be  reckoned  iu  a  score. 

"  The  hazard  scores  to  the  striker."— A'eid.  De&  19, 
1895. 

4.  Fig. :  To  make  a  hit ;  to  be  entitled  to 
credit.    (Cf.  //or.,  A.  P.,  343.) 

"  He  scorea  distinctly  on  several  occaeioufl."— JVafw  re, 
Oct.  2S.  1836,  p.  620. 

* Score'-less,  a.    [Eng.  score;  -less.] 

1.  Not  making- any  score  or  mark.  {Davies: 
Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  69.) 

2.  Not  having  made  any  score  ;  pointless. 

"  When  butli  their  hands  had  leen  disposed  of  they 
were  stUt  scoreless."— Field,  April  4,  188&. 

ecbr'-er,  s.     [Eng.  score,  v. ;  -er.] 

X.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  scores  or  keeps  a 


score  or  reckoning,  as  in  a  cricket  or  other 
match. 

"  The  umpires  were  stationed  behind  the  wickets  ; 
the   scorers    were    prejtaied    to    notch    the    runa." — 
Dickens:  Pickuiick,  cb,  vii 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  IVnod :  An  instrument  for  marking  tim- 
ber. It  has  two  scoop-slia]ied  tools,  one  for 
stiuight  lines,  the  other  adapted  to  revolve 
on  a  pivot  for  arcs  or  circles.  With  these 
readable  figures  are  made  to  number  logs,  &c- 

2.  Joinery  :  An  instrument  employed  to  cut 
tran<5Verst;ly  the  face  of  a  board,  to  enable  it 
to  be  planed  without  slivering. 

scor'-i-a  (pi.  scor'-i-se),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
a-Kojoia'  iskdrid)  =  dross,  scum,  from  (tkCjp 
(skor)  =.  dung  ;  cogn.  with  .\.S.  scearn  =  dung ; 
Lat.  slercus.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Geometer  moths,  akin 
to  Fidonia  (q.v.).  Scoriu  dealbata  is  the  Black- 
veined  Moth. 

2.  Metall. :  The  refu^ie  or  recrement  of 
metals  in  fusion,  or  the  slag  rejected  after  the 
reduction  of  metallic  ores  ;  dross. 

3.  Geol.  (PL):  The  cinders  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  usually  reddish  brown  or  black. 

*  sc6r'-i-3.c,  a.  [Eng.  scorl(a);  -ac.]  Scori- 
ae eo  us. 

"  As  the  tcoriac  rivers  that  rolL"    Poe  :  Ulafume. 

8c6r-i-a'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  scori{a) ; 
-aceoiis.]  Pertaining  to,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  or  resembling  scoria  or  dross 

sc6r-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eug.  scorify;  c  con- 
nect., and  suft".  -atlon.] 

Metall.  :  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  a 
body,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  into  scoria. 

8cbr'-i-fi-er»  s.     [Eng,  scorify;  -er.] 

Assaying:  A  saucer  of  refractory  clay  for 
containing  a  charge  of  lead  and  the  metal  to 
be  assayed.  It  is  placed  in  the  mutfle  of  an 
assay-furnace.  Also  used  in  burning  off  in- 
flammable matters  from  the  sweepings  of 
jewellers'  shops,  or  to  obtain  the  metallic 
portions  from  gold-lace,  &c. 

SCor'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  scori(a),  and  form.) 
Resembling  scoria  ;  in  the  form  of  scoria. 

SCbr'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  scori(a);  suff.  -fy.]  Tc 
reduce  to  scoria  or  drossy  matter. 

scbr'-i-lite,    j.       [Eng.    $cori{a) ;    suff.    -lite 

{Min.).-] 

Mln.  :  A  scoriaceous  substance  of  doubtful 
com]'Osition ;  probably  an  altered  volcanic 
product. 

scbr'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Score,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  A€  substa7itive : 

Founding :  The  bursting  or  splitting  of  a 
casting,  due  to  the  strain  caused  by  con- 
traction. Aterin  generally  applied  to  cylinders 
and  similar  work,  in  which  tlie  core  does  not 
give  way  when  the  casting  cools,  and  thereby 
causes  its  destruction. 

scoring-machine,  s. 

}ruod-iro7-k.  :  A  machine  for  cutting  scores 
or  grooves  iu  blocks. 

*  scbr'-i-ous, a.  [Eng.  scon'(a); -0M5.]  Drossy; 
like  dross  or  scoria;  recrementitious. 

"  By  the  fire  they  emit  many  drossy  and  icoriou* 
parlil" — liroume :   Vuigar  Errours,  bk-  li.,  cb.  ii. 

scorn,  *  scham,  ""  scbom,  *  scam, 
"  Skarn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escam,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
s/jerrt  =  mockery,  scurrility.  Prob.  connected 
with  Icel.  s^ar/i  =  dung,  dirt;  A.S.  scearn; 
Ital.  scherno-=  deiision.l 

1.  Extreme  and  passionate  contempt  or  dis- 
dam,  arising  from  an  opinion  of  the  utter 
meanness  and  unworthiness  of  the  jierson  or 
thing  despised  and  a  belief  or  sense  of  our  own 
superiority  ;  lofty  contempt  or  disdain. 

"Though  pierced  by  scfrm,  oppress 'd  by  pride, 
I  feet  thee  guod— feel  nouRiit  beside." 

Cowper :  The  Soul  that  loves  God. 

2.  An  expression  of  contempt  or  disdain  ; 
mockery,  derision. 

•■  If  sickly  ears  will  hear  your  idle  $coms.'' 

Shakcsp.  :  lime's  Labour's  Lott,  V,  2. 

*  3.  A  subject  or  object  of  extreme  con- 
tempt or  disdain  ;  that  which  is  treated  or 
looked  upon  with  scorn. 

"To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me.' 

ShiikfSp.  :  ComeUy  of  Errors,  ir.  4, 


*  4.  A  reproach,  a  disgrace. 

"  Hie  mother's  sin,  his  kingly  father's  scorn." 

Peele  :  David  *  Btthtab*. 

IF  (1)  To  lau'jh  to  scorn :  To  deride,  tc  mock  ; 
to  ridicule  as  contemptible. 

'  (2)  To  take  scorn,  to  think  scorn :  To 
disdain,  to  scorn. 

"  Take  tbou  nc  scorn  tc  weai  the  hom."" 

Shakcip. .  Af  fov  Liht  h    '.V.  1 

scorn,  "^skarn-en,  v.t.  &  t-  [O.  Fi.  escamir. 
esckarnir,  from  O.  II  Ger.  sfcernyn  =  tc  iiiock, 
from  skern  =  mockery,  scorn  (q.v.)  ] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  hold  in  extreme  contempt  or  disdain  ; 
to  ilespise,  to  disdain,  tc  look  with  disdainful 
contempt  on. 

"  She  icornt  his  pleasures  lor  she  kucwi  then,  not." 
Cowper     Tusk,  v..  SIS. 

2.  To  treat  with  Bcort  ;  to  scoff  at,  to  mock, 
to  taunt. 

•'  Join  with  men  Iu  scornina  youi  poor  friend," 

Shakesp  :  JUidtumme'  Sight t  Dream,  ili,  3. 

B.  Intransitivt  : 

1.  To  feel  score  oi  disdait ;  to  disdain,  to 
despise. 

*  2.  To  mock,  to  scoff- 

"  Tc  flout  and  scorn  at  oui  solemnity." 

Shakes/t. :  Romet  &  Juliet,  i.  t, 

scorn -er,  s.     [Eng.  scorh.  v. ;  -e;.} 

1.  One  who  scorns  or  despises ;  a  despiser, 
a  contemner. 

'  Fftbricius.  scomer  o)  ftll-conq«errng  gold.*" 

Thonuou  .    Winter.  SIL 

*  2.  One  who  scoffs;  a  scotfei,  a  derider, 
specially  of  religiou  or  sacred  matters. 

"  How  long  wiU  .  .  .  the  $coj-ner^  delight  in  their 
»rornin^'  ? '  —Proverbt  i.  2i- 

SCOm'-fol,  a.     [Eng.  scorn,  s.  ;  ■ful(l).'] 

I.  Full  of  scorn  or  extreme  contempt;  dis- 
dainful ;  characteiized  by  scorn  ;  insolent. 

'■  Thou  scornful  pa^e,  there  lie  thy  p;irt ' 

Shakesp. :  Cf/mJieline,  V.  K. 

*  2.  Causing  and  exciting  contempt  and 
derision  ;  contemptible. 

"  The  icomfuZ  luiirk  of  every  open  eye." 

Shuketp. :  Jlape  of  Lucrece,  620. 

SCorn'-ful-ly,  ady.  [Eng.  scornful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  seornlul  oi  contemptuous  manner;  with 
scorn  01   contempt ;    contemptuously,   inso- 

ieutly. 

"  The  sacred  right*  of  the  Cbristiau  church  are 
scoriiftUly  trampled  ou  iu  print.  unii<.r  an  hypucritical 
pretftuce  of  mainlaiuiuff  them,"— ^«er£.m*y.6€rT>ioii«. 

scorn -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scornful;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scornful. 

*scom'-y,  *  scom-ie,  a.  [Eng.  scorn;  -y) 
Desei  ving  scorn  ;  contemptible. 

"  Ambition  Bcntpes  foi  tcornie  drosae." 

Alirrvur  for  JJagistratei.  p.  S06. 

Scbr'-o-dite,  s.  [Gr.  <tk6po&ov  {skorodon)  = 
garlic  ;  Ger.  skorodit.] 

Min.  :  A  sparsely  distributed  mineral,  oc- 
curring in  crystals,  only  occasiunall>  massive. 
Crystallization,  orthorhonibic.  Hardness,  3'5- 
4  ;  sp.  gr.  3*l-3"3  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  sub- 
adamantine  ;  colour,  pale  leek -green,  s<ime- 
times  brownish;  streak,  white;  subtrans- 
parent ;  fracture  une\en.  Compos. ;  ai'senie 
acid,  40-S;  sesquioxide  of  iron.  347;  water, 
15'5  =  100,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 
FeoOsAsUg  -f  4H0. 

Scor-pas'-na,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  aKopiratva 

{skorpaiiia)  —  a  sea-scorpion.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scorpse- 
nidae  (q.v.),  with  aliout  forty  species  from 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Head,  lai-ge, 
slightly  compressed,  armed  with  spines,  and 
generally  with  tentacles ;  mouth  large,  ob- 
lique, villiform  teeth ;  no  air-bladder.  Tiiey 
are  small  sedentaiy  fishes,  none  ])robabl} 
exceeding  a  length  of  eighteen  inches,  usuallj 
lying  hidden  in  sands  or  beneath  seaweed, 
watching  for  their  prey — lislies  smaller  than 
themselves.  Their  strong  pectoral  rays  assist 
them  is  buriowing  or  in  moving  along  tlie 
bottom.  Cr>loration  an  irregular  mrttling  of 
red,  brown,  yellow,  and  black,  varying  gre^itly 
in  its  distribution.  The  flesh  is  well  flavoured. 
Their  fin-spines  inflict  exceedingly  painful 
wounds,  l>ut  these  are  not  followed  by  any 
serious  consequences. 

2.  Falu-ont.  :  [Scqrpenid.£,  2.]. 

scor-p3B'-ni-dje,  s.    pi.     [Lat.   scorpcEn(a); 

fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idtc] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes,  <li\ision  Perciformes,  with  nunieroua 


f^te,  fat,  l&re,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po^ 
w*  wore,  W9l^  work,  whd,  sob;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  flUl:  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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genera,  from  the  tropics  and  the  temperate 
zont^s.  Body  oblong,  unji'e  or  less  compressed, 
covered  with  ordinary  scales  or  naked;  deri- 
titiuii  feeble ;  some  bones  of  the  head, 
espeoijiUy  the  angle  of  th'^  pra-operculum, 
armed  ;  veiitrals  thoracic.  They  are  carnivor- 
ous marine  tisUes. 

2.  Palceont. :  Only  fossil  representative,  a 
species  of  Scorptena  fiom  the  Eocene  of  Oran. 

Bcor'-pse-noid*  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  scorp<xn(a),  and 

Gr.  (1605  ifiihs)  —  resemblance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to.  characteristic  of, 
or  reseiiibliiit;  the  family  Scurpsenida:.  {Guti- 
ther:  Situiy  of  Fishes,  p.  417.) 

B.  -45  suhst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Seorptenidie  (q.v.). 

"The  hnbit  of  tiring  on  the  bottom  hns  also  de- 
veloped in  umiiy  tcorpeenoids  separate  pectoral  nya. 
by  iiiciiiia  of  which  they  move  or  ieA."—tiunthtir: 
aiud!/  0/  FisUes,  p.  413. 

SCOrp'-er,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  scooper 
(q.v.).]  A  gongin,^-tool  for  working  in  a  de- 
pression, as  in  hollowing  bowls,  butter-Iadlt-s, 
&c.  Also  used  in  removing  wood  or  melal 
from  depressed  portions  of  carvings  or  chas- 
ings. 

•  8Cor'~pi-ac,  *  scor'-pi-3.ck,  a.  [Eng. 
scorpi{u>i);  -uc]  (Jf  or  jiertaiiiing  to  a  scor- 
pion or  scorpions ;  scorpion-like. 

*'  To  Bting  him  with  a  icorpiack  ceusure."— ffacAef  .■ 
Life  qf  }yiUia7ns.  L  8i 

■OOr'-pi-O,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  scorpion.] 

1.  Astrol.  :  The  *'acca-sed  constellation," 
the  "  false  sign,"  ominous  .>f  war,  disi-ord,  and 
woe.  It  is  of  "watery  triplicity,"  and  is 
attended  at  its  setting  by  tempests  and  by 
autumnal  diseases.  Gndbury  dissented  from 
these  views,  having  been  born  when  Scorpio 
was  in  the  ascendant.  So  did  the  alchemists, 
for  they  believed  that  iron  couW  ^nt  be  trans- 
muted into  gold  except  when  the  Sun  was  in 
the  sign  of  Scorpio. 

2.  Astronomy : 

(1)  The  eighth  zodiacal  constellation.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ophiuehos  and 
Serpens,  on  the  south  by  Lajtus,  Noruia,  and 
Ara,  on  tlie  east  by  Sagittarius,  and  on  the 
west  Ity  Libra.  It  is  a  small  but  very  brilliant 
constellation,  especially  when  seen  from 
places  south  of  the  equator.  It  contains 
Antares  (q.v.)  or  Cor  Scorpii  (a  Scorini),  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  Iklil,  or  p  Scorpii,  of 
the  second  magnitude. 

(2)  The  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac  (ni),  which 
the  sun  enters  about  Oct.  23. 

3.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Scorpionides  (q.v.). 

•OOr'-pi-^d,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  scorpi(on) ;  -oid.] 

A.  .4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  scorpion  ; 
scorpion-like. 

2.  Bot.  {Of  a  cymose  inftorescev/x) :  Rolled 
up  laterally  like  a  crosier,  and  unrolling  as 
the  flowers  expand,  as  in  the  Forget-me-not. 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  A  cymose  inflorescence  of  the 
character  described  under  A.  2. 

8COr-piE-6id'-al,  a.  [Eng.  scorpioid ;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Scorpioid  (q.v.). 

floor'-pi-dii,  *  scor-pl-oun,  s.  [Ft.  scor- 
pion,  from  Lat.  scorpionem,  accus.  of  scajyio 
=  a  scorpion;  Gr.  trKopirio^  {skorpio^)=& 
Bcorpion,  a  prickly  sea-tish,  a  prickly  plant ; 
8p.  escorpioii ;  Ital.  scorpione.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

II.  Techniailly  : 

1,  Astion.:  [Scorpio,  2.  (2)]. 

•2.  Old  war:  A  military  engine  formerly 
used,  chiefly  in  the  defence  of  a  castle  or 
town.  It  resembled  the  balista  in  form,  con- 
sisting of  two  beams  bound  together  by  ropes, 
&om  the  middle  of  wliich  rose  a  third  beam, 
calh'd  the  stylus,  so  disposed  as  to  he  jiuUed 
np  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  On  the  to|'  of 
this  were  fastened  iron  hooks,  whereon  a  sling 
of  iron  or  hemp  was  hung  for  throwing  stones, 

•  3.  Script. :  A  painful  scourge  ;  a  kind  of 
whip  armed  with  points  like  a  scorpion's  tail. 

"  My  father  b^ith  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I 
will  uhnstise  y.iu  with  scorpions."— l  Khigt  xii   II. 

4.  Zfiol. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Scnr- 
pionides  (q.v.).  The  European  species  are 
tliree  or  four  inches  long,  and  confined  to  tlie 
Boutliern  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  Scor- 
pions have  a  wide  geograpliical  range  in  tropi- 


cal and  sub-tropical  regions,  and  in  Equatorial 

Alrica  and  South   America  tliey  grow  to  a 

length  of  nine  or  ten  inches.    The  sting  in  the 

tropical  speeies  is  much  more  foiinidable  than 

thiit  of  the  European  Scorpion,  tliough  it  may 

be  doubted  if  it  ever  proves  fatal  to  a  healthy 

adult  human  being.     They  are  nocturnal  in 

habii.,    conctal- 

ing   themselves 

under     stones, 

tlie  loose  hark 

of  trees,  and  in 

crevices    in 

walls,     coining 

forth  at  dusk. 

They    prey    on 

other      spiders 

and   insects;  scorpion. 

and,   seizing 

their  prey  in  their  palpi,  which  are  practically 

useless    as  weapons  of   offence,   sting  it  tn 

death.     The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  enlarged 

oviducts,  and  the  young,  usually  from  U>vty 

to  sixty,  are  carried  about  f<tr  some  time  on 

the  bacii  of  the  mother.     Scorpions  are  very 

pugnacious,  and   tiie  victor  usually  devours 

his  conquered  foe. 

"  Though  the  well-known  tale  of  the  tcorpian,  when 
surruuudeil  by  tire,  atinglug  itself  tn  death,  has  been 
perpetuaUy  repeated  ,  .  .  it  must  be  lield  to  be  merely 
a  traveUer's  Btory."—J!ncffc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  ii.  286. 
5.  But.  :  Genista  Scorpius. 
scorpion-fish,  s. 
Ichthij. :  The  geuus  Scorpaena. 
scorpion-fly,  s. 

En  torn.  :  Pa  norpa  comviunis,  a  common 
British  insect,  al)0ut  half  an  inch  long,  met 
with  almost  everywhere  about  hedge-banks. 

scorpion-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Jlyoaotis  (q.v.>. 
scorpion-plant, «. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Renantkenefe^MUU;  (2)  Genista 
scorpius. 

scorpion-senna*  6. 

Bot.  :  Corunilla  Enierus, 
scorpion-Shell,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Pteroceras  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Spider-sliell.  Both  English  names  have 
reference  to  the  prolongation  of  the  outer  lip 
into  several  long  claws. 

scorpion's  heart,  s.    [Antares.] 

scorpion's  tall«  s. 

Bot.:  ::^cor  pi  urus  sulcatum. 
scorpion's  thorn,  <. 

Bot. :  Genista  Scorpius. 

scor-pi-o'-nes,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  scorpio 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Scorpionidea  (q.v.). 
C.  L.  Koch  (Uebersicht  d.  arachn.  Systems)  di- 
vides it  into  four  families  :  Scorpionides  (sole 
genus  Scorpio),  with  six  eyes  ;  Buthides  (five 
genera),  with  eight  eyes;  Centrurides  (two 
genera),  with  ten  eyes ;  and  Androctonides 
(three  genera),  with  twelve  eyes. 

sc6r-pi[^6-nid'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scorpio, 
genit.  scorpion{is) ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idea.] 

1.  Zool.:  An  order  of  Arachnida,  with  two 
sub-orders,  Pseudo-scorpiones  (containing  one 
family,  Pseudo-scorpionides)  and  Scorpiones 
(q.v.).  Cephalothorax  in  one  piece,  abdomen 
annulate,  palpi  terminating  in  a  didactyle 
claw,  eyes  variable  in  number,  variously 
grouped  ;  reproduction,  in  some  oviparous,  in 
others  ovoviviparous  ;  no  metamorphosis. 

2.  Palaiont. :  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
wards. 

soor-pi-on'-i-de^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  scorpio,  genit. 
scorpion(j.s) ;  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  suff.  -ides,] 
[Scorpiones.] 

scor" -pi-on- wort,  s.     [Eug.   satrpion,  and 
v:ort.] 
Bot.  :  Various  species  of  Myosotis.    (Lyte,) 

scor'-pis,  s.  [Gr.  ffKopTTt's  (skorpis)  =  a  eea- 
tish  mentioned  by  Aristotle] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Squamipennes,  from 
the  Australian  seas.  Dorsal  fin  in  middle  of 
the  back  ;  teeth  on  vomer. 

scor-pi-iir'-us,  s.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  (tkoottC- 
ovpo<;  (skorpiourus),  as  »dj.  =  scorpion-tailed, 
as  subst.  see  def,] 
Bot.:  Caterpillar;   a  genus  of  Coronillea. 


Papilionaceous  plants,  with  simple  leavM, 
yellow  or,  rarely,  purple  (lowers,  and  scaly 
tuberculated  prickly  lejiumea,  h)nking  like 
caterpillars,  whence  the  English  name.  From 
the  .Mediterranean. 

*  scorse,  *  sc6r9e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
discourse,  and  It-al.  5corsa  =  a  course.]  Barter, 
dealing,  exchange, 

*  scorse  (1),  •  scorse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Scorse,  ».) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  buitcr,  to  exchange. 

'■  AfUr  they  should  tcoru 
Blowa  with  the  liig-bLiu'd  Dane." 

DrayUm  :  Poly-Otbiun,  b.  12. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deal,  to  barter,  to  traftlc. 

"  Will  yo-aicoi-te  with  him?  you  are  In  .Smithflidd; 
yon  nmy  fit  yourself  with  a  hue  easy-going  liackucy.'— 
BenJonson:  Bar tholoinew  Fair, 

*  scorse  (2),  v.t.  [Cf.  Ital.  scorsa  =  a  course 
(q.v.).]     To  chase. 

"  From  the  country  back  to  private  fannes  pilmj 
tconed."  iSfienser:  F.  ^..  VJ.  in.  s. 

*  scor-ta'-tor,  5.  [Lat.]  A  whoremonger. 
{Adanis:   Works,  ii.  119.) 

*  SCor'-ta-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  scortator  =  a  forni- 
cator, from  scortuni  =a  harlot ;  Eng.  suff.  -y.} 
Pertiiiuing  to  or  consisting  in  lewdness. 

8Corz'-a,  skorz'-a  (z  as  tz),  s.  [A  Wallachian 
name.] 

Min.  :  An  arenaceous  variety  of  Epidote 

(q.v.). 

SCor-z6-ner'-a,  s.  (From  scurson,  the  Cata- 
Ionian  name  of'tlie  viper,  for  the  bite  of  which 
these  plants  were  considered  an  antidote.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scorzonerese 
(q.v.).  Bracts  imbricate;  receptacle*  naked, 
pajtpus  feathery,  in  several  rows;  achenes 
neither  stalked  nor  beaked,  with  a  lateral  scar. 
Scnrzonera  kispanica  is  cultivated  for  its  roots, 
which  are  rated  as  a  vegetable. 

scor-zd-ner'-e-8B.  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  scor- 
zoneiXa) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e(B.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Liguliflorse. 

soot  (1),  *  scott,  s.  [A.S.  scot,  sceot,  lit.  that 
which  is  shot  into  the  general  fund,  a  con- 
tribution, from  scoi-,  stem  of  sceotan  =tc 
shoot  (q.v.)  ;  eogn.  with  O.  Fris.  skot  =  a  shot, 
a  payment ;  Dut.  sckot ;  Icel.  sfeot ;  Ger. 
schoss ;  O.  Fr.  escot.] 

•  L  Old  Law :  A  portion  of  money  assessed 
or  paid  ;  a  customary  tax  or  contribution  laid 
on  subjects  according  to  their  ability  ;  also  a 
tax  or  custom  paid  for  the  use  of  a  sheriff  or 
bailiff. 

2.  A  payment,  a  contribution,  a  fine,  « 
reckoning,  a  shot. 

H  Scot  and  lot:  Parish  payments.  When 
persons  were  taxed  not  to  the  same  amount, 
out  according  to  their  ability,  they  were  said 
to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

'■  Tlie  right  of  voting  at  WeBtminBter  was  in  the 
hnusi^holdcrB  paying  tcot  and  Ut.'—Macaulay:  Eitt. 
Eng.,  fh,  xxiv. 

Scot  (2),  s.  [A.S.  ScoUa,  Scottas,  originally  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.]  A  native  of  Scotland ; 
a  Scotchman. 

*  scot,  v.t.    [Scotch,  v.] 

*  scot'-al,  *  scot-ale,  s.  [Eng.  scot  (l),  a., 
and  alt.] 

Old  Law:  The  keeping  of  an  alehouse  by 
the  orticer  of  a  forest,  and  drawing  people  to 
spend  their  money  fur  liquor  through  fear  of 
his  displeasure.  It  was  prohibited  by  the 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  ch.  vii. 

Scdt9h,  a.  &  s.     [Scot  (2),  s.] 

A.  As  oilj.  :  Of  or  j'ertaining  to  Scotland, 
its  inhabitants,  or  language ;  Scottish. 
B>  As  substantive : 

1.  The  people  of  Scotland  collectively; 
Scotchmen  collectively. 

2.  The  dialect  or  dialects  of  English  spoken 
by  the  Scotch. 

Scotch -amulet,  s. 

Eiilom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Dasydia 
obfuscata. 

Scotch-argus,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  butterfly,  Erebia  blandina,  or 
medca,  one  of  the  Satyrina".  Wings  of  a  rich 
dark-brown  with  reddish  patches  and  whit«- 
centred  black  spots.  Expansion  of  winga 
nearly  two  inches.  Found  in  the  north  ol 
England  and  Scotland. 


boil,  boy ;  pdiit.  jo^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  5hin,  hench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-€ian« -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -gion  =  zhmu   -oious, -tious, -sious  =  shos.    -ble, -die,  &c!  =  hel,  d^L 
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Scotch-asphodel,  s. 

hot. :  Tojieldia  alpina. 
Scotch-attorney,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Clusia. 

Scotch- barley,  s.   A  kind  of  pot-barley. 

Pearl  barley  tq.v.) 

Scotch-bonnets,  s.  pL 

Botany : 

(1)  A  fungus,  Agaricus  (Marasmius)  Oreades. 

(2)  Capsicum  tetrarjonum. 
Scotch'Camomlle.  s.    [Camomile,  1 7.] 
Scotch-drover's  dog,  s.    [Sheep-doo.I 
Scotch-elm.  ?.    [Elm,  1  8.] 
Scotch-fiddle,  s.  a  cant  name  for  the  itch. 
Scotch-fir,  5. 

Bot. :  Finns  sylvestris,  the  only  pine  indi- 
genous in  Britain,  a  tree  sometimes  titty  to  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  feet  in 
girtli,  the  wood  constituting  the  red  or  yellow 
dad,  and  its  resin,  yielding  t^r,  pitcli,  and  tur- 
pentine (q. v.).  It  is  not  umbrageous,  but  Qour- 
isheschietly  towards  the  top,  with  branches  n^t 
spreading.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  rigid, 
and  evergreen,  fascicled  in  pairs  all  round  the 
branches ;  the  cones  are  ovoid  and  the  seeds 
winged.  It  constitutes  vast  natural  forests 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Scotch- gale,  5. 

Bot. :  Myrica  gale.     (Jamieson.) 

Scotch-greyhound,  s. 

Zool. :  A  d'lg  much  resembling  the  Deer- 
hound  in  colour  and  shape,  but  only  about 
twenty-six  inches  at  the  shoulder,  while  tlie 
Deerhound  should  be  at  least  two  inches 
higiier.  Its  points  are  tlie  same  as  those  of 
the  English  Greyhound  (q.v.)t 

Scotch-Irish,  e.    Scottish  Presbyteriane 

wlio   settled   in   Ulster  (Ireland)  in   the  17th 
I   century;   also,  their  deacendaute,  whether  in 
Ireland,  in  this  couutrj-,  or  elsewhere. 

Scotch-laburnum,  s. 

Bot.:  Cytisus  cdpinus. 

Scotch-mist,  s.    A  colloquial  term  for  a 

close  dense  mist  like  fine  rain  ;  fine  rain. 

Scotch-pebble,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
a  banded  variety  of  agate. 

Scotch-primrose,  s. 

Bot.:  Primula /arinosa.     (Prior.) 

Scotch-rose,  & 

Bot.  :  A  rose  witli  small  white  flowers  and 
^significant  Iwwes.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Scotch-sawfly,  5. 

Entom.  :  I'he  genus  LophjTUS  (q.v.). 
Scotch  shepherd's  dog,  s.     [Collib, 

fc,  2.] 

Scotch-snap,  5. 

Music :  A  peculiarity  of  the  comparatively 
modern  Seoti-h  melodies,  in  whicli  a  short 
note  precedes  a  long  one.  It  is  tlie  charac- 
teristic of  Strathspey  tunes  ;  in  reels  and  jigs 
the  snap  is  absent. 

Scotch -terrier,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  I'reed  of  dogs,  with  large  head, 
short  stout  legs,  and  long,  rough,  shaggy  hair 
[Terrieb.]  The  colours  of  tlie  pure  breed, 
are  black  and  fawn,  and  they  are  seldom  over 
fourteen  iuehes  in  height. 

Scotch-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Cai-duus  lanc€jlatus  (Worcester); 
(2)  C'lrdmis  nutans  (Prior);  (3)  Onopord^im 
Acaiithium,  English  border  (Britten  £  Holland). 

8Cdt9h  (1),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  con- 
siders it  as  connected  with  scutch  (q.v,).]  To 
chop  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  or  skin  of ;  to 
cut  with  narrow  incisions ;  to  notch ;  to 
wound  slightly. 

"  We  faAve  icotched  the  enake,  not  killed  It.* 

ShcLke^. :  Macbeth.  iiL  1 

Bc6t5h(2),  V.t.  &  i.  (Cf.  Wei.  ysgicydd  =  the 
shoulder  ;  ysgwyddaw  =  to  shoulder.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  stop  or  binek,  as  a  wheel  of 
a  wa^'gon,  coach,  &c,  by  placing  a  stone  or 
the  like  against  it. 

"  .Smfrh  the  wheeling  about  of  the  1oot."—FuVer: 
Eoiy  .SlaU,  II.  xUL  4. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  spare. 


scot9h  (1),  s.    [Scotch  (1),  «.] 

1,  A  slight  cut  or  incision  ;  a  score. 

"  I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  nrotrhet  more." 

Shakeap.  :  .Antony  A  Cleopatra,  \v.  7. 

2.  A  score  or  line  drawn  on  the  ground,  as 
in  hop-scotch. 

scotch-collops,  scotched- collops. 
SCO tcht- scollops,  s.  pi.  Adish  consisting  uf 
Iseef  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  beaten  and  dune 
in  a  stew-pan  with  butter  and  some  salt, 
pepper,  aud  a  finely-sliced  onion. 

"  What  signify  gcotcht-con-)>s  to  &  feast?" 

Kin-;.   Art  o/ Cookery. 

scotch -hopper,    scotch-hop,  s.     A 

boys"  game,  consisting  in  hopping  and  at  the 
same  time  driving  a  piece  of  slate,  shell,  &c., 
over  lines  or  scotches  in  the  ground  with  the 
foot ;  hop-scotch. 

"  Children  being  indifferent  to  any  thing  they  can 
do,  dancing  and  scotch-hoppert  would  l^e  the  &auje  thing 
to  theui,"—  Locke. 

8Cot9h  (2).  s.  [Scotch  (2),  v.]  A  prop,  shoulder, 
strut,  or  support ;  specif,  a  slotted  l«ar  which 
slips  upon  a  rod  or  pipe,  and  forms  a  bear- 
ing for  a  slioulder  or  collar  thereon,  so  as 
to  support  it  while  a  section  above  is  being 
attached  or  detached.  Used  in  boring  and 
tubing  wells. 

*  Sc6t9h'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  Scotch,  a.  ;  -ery.] 
Scottish  peculiarities. 

■■  His  .  .  .  Scotvkerry  Is  a  little  formidable.'— ^oi- 
pole :  Lftters,  i.  6L 

scotch -ing,  scutch' 'ing,  s.  [Scotch  (l),  v.] 

Mason.  :  A  method  of  dressing  stone,  either 
by  a  pick  or  pick-shaped  cliisels,  inserted  into 
a  socket  formed  in  the  head  of  a  hammer. 

Scdtch'-m9.n,  s.  [Eng.  scotch,  a.,  and  man.\ 
A  native  of  Scotland  ;  a  Scot,  a  Scotsman. 

SCOte,  v.t.      [SCOAT.] 

8c6-tei'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  o-toreiVo?  (skottinos)  = 
dark.]    IScotopbilhs.] 

SCO'-ter,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  skoti 
=  a  sliooter ;  the  name  may  =  a  bird  that 
dives  or  darts.] 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  bird  of 
the  genus  Oidemia  (q.v.).  The  plumage  is 
very  thick  and  close  ;  they  seek  their  food 
principally  at  sea,  and  are  sometimes  known 
as  Surf-ducks.  CE-lemia  amer'tcana  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  United  Stalesand  northward. 
(E.  perspiciUata,  the  American  Surf  Scoter,  is 
another  common  form.  The  Common  Scoter 
(CE.nigra)  is  about  the  size  of  ihe  common  duck. 

scoter-dack,  s.  The  same  as  Scoter 
(q.v.). 

scdt'-ft*ee,  a.    [Eng.  scot  (1),  s.,  a.nd  free.] 
*  1.  Free  from  payment  or  tax  ;  untaxed. 
2.  Unhurt,  free,  safe. 

*  SCOth,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wrap  in 
darkness  ;  to  clothe  or  cover  up. 

SC6'-ti-a,  s.     [Gr.  a-Korla  (stofia)  =  darkness.] 

Arch. :  The  hollow  moulding  in  the  base  of 

an   Ionic  column,   so  called,   because,  from 

being  hollow,  part  of  it  is  always  in  shadow. 

The  scotia  is  likewise  a  groove  or  channel  cut 
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in  the  projecting  angle  of  the  Doric  corona. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  casemate,  and  also, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  common  puHey, 
a  trochilus.  It  is  frequently  formed  by  tlie 
junction  of  curved  surfaces  of  different  radii. 

Sc6'-ti-6-lite,  5.    [Gr.  o-kotios  (skotios)  =  dark, 
and  \i9oq  (lithos)  =a  stone  ;  Ger.  skotiolit.] 

Min.  :  Amenibernf  the  unsatisfactory  group 
of  mineral  substances  in r- hided  by  Dana  and 
others  under  Hisingerite  (q.v.). 


Scot'-ish,  a.    [Scottish.] 

*  Scot'-i^m,  $.     [See  def.] 

Philos. :  A  branch  of  Scholasticism  (q.v.), 
named  after  its  founi  ler,  Johannes  Duns  Scotui 
(bornatDunston,  Nortliumberland,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Wadding,  in  Co.  Down,  Ulster),  a  dis- 
tinguished Franciscan  friar,  wlio  taught  in  the 
schools  at  Oxfoid,  Paris,  and  CoU»gue,  where 
he  died  in  November,  130S  (at  the  age  of 
tliirty-four,  according  to  t!ie  generally  received 
aceount).  Scotism  was  a  more  pronounced 
form  of  Realism  than  Thomism  (q.v.),  and 
taught  that  the  species  is  numerically  one, 
assigning  to  each  individual  a  haxcitas  — 
soxuetliing  which  gives  individuality  apart 
from  matter;  that  the  created  will  is  the 
total  and  immediate  cause  of  its  own  volition  ; 
that  the  creation  of  the  world  and  immortality 
of  the  human  soul  are  not  demnnstrable  by 
human  reason  ;  that  the  opinion  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  never  conti-acted  original  sin  is 
the  "  more  probable  "  (which  led  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans being  recognized  as  the  champions  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception)  ;  and  that  an  ac- 
tion is  not  necessarily  good  or  bad,  but  may  be 
iuditlerent.  In  opposition  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Scotus  held  that  the  secular  power 
may  tie  lawfully  employed  to  compel  Jews  to 
enter  the  church. 

"  Although,  therefore,  Scotus'  critique  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  arguments  for  Christian  doctrine  might, 
and  necessarily  did,  preitare  the  nay  for  the  rupture 
hecween  philoa  'i-hy  «nd  theology,  mid.  although  eoiue 
ot  his  uttierauces  went  heyoud  tne  limit  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  himself  in  principle,  Scotism  is  none  the 
less,  like  Thomism,  one  of  the  ductrlues  In  nhich 
Scholasticism  culmiiiates." — tleberweg :  BitL  Philoa, 
(Eng.  ed.),  i.  454. 

Scot'-ist,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Scol(ism) ;  -isW] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character^ 
istic  of  Scotus  or  Scotism  (q.v,). 

"Strict  faith  in  reference  to  the  theological  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  and  the  philosophicil  doctrines 
currtr'spondliig  with  their  Hiiit,  aud  far  rtsaching 
Bcei'ticism  with  reference  to  the  iirgumeiita  by  wbicfi 
they  are  susUiiued,  are  tiie  general  characteristics  of 
the  .Scoffcst  dvctTine."— Ueberice^  :  Hut.  J'fiil<.t.  (Eng. 
ed.l,  L  452. 

B.  As  siihst. :  A  follower  of  Scotus ;  one 
who  accepts  Scotism. 

'*  In  opi)o*ition  to  the  Semtpelagianism  of  th« 
Sco{iaU."—Veberu>eg :  H-ist,  Vliilvt.  lEng.  ed).  p.  450. 

*  Scot'-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  Scot  (2),  s.  ;  -ize.]  To 
imitate  the  Scotch. 

"  The  Scots  and  Scotizing  English-"— ^e^^Jn  .'  Hfe  (J 
Laiui,  p.  29S. 

Sc6t-6-,  scot-,  pref,  [Gr.  o-koto^  (skotos)  = 
darlvuess.]  Connected  with  the  dark  or  dark- 
ness ;  loving  darkness. 

scot-o-di'-ni-a,  ».     [Gr.  o-koto?  (skoto^^ 

darkness,  and  bli'o<i  (dinos)  =  giddiness.] 
Med. :  Giddiness,  with  imperfect  vision. 

Sc6t'-6-graph,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr.ypdiitn 
(grapho)  =  to  write.]  An  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus to  assist  in  writing  in  the  dark  or 
without  seeing. 

sco-tom'-a-nes,  s.  [Gr.  o-KOTo/iati'tt  (shoto- 
viainv)  —  a  uiounless  night.]     [Scotophilus.] 

Sc6t'-6-my,  sco-to'-ma,  s.  [Fr.  scotomie, 
from  Gr.  aicoTWMa  (sfcofonia)  =  dizziness,  from 
tTKOToq  (skotos)  =  darkness.] 

Med. :  Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head, 
accompanied  with  dimness  of  sight. 

"  I  have  got  the  tcntomju  in  my  head  already, 
The  whiinsey  ;  you  all  turn  rouniL" 

Alassiiiser :  Old  Law,  UL  2. 

SCot-o-pel'-l-a,  «.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr. 
TTeActa  (iWet<i)='a  dove,  with  a  covert  allu- 
sion to  tlie  name  of  tlie  discoverer,  Jlr.  Pel,  the 
Dutch  eommandantat  Elmina,  about  1S50.] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Strigidse  (q.v.),  w'.th 
two  species  from  West  and  South  Africa. 
(ira//ace.)  Scotopelia  peli.  Pel's  Fish  Owl,  is 
abtmt  two  feet  long ;  upper  surface  deep 
rufous  bay,  with  black  transverse  bars ; 
below  light  bay,  with  heart-shaped  black 
bars  ;  iris  dai"k-brown, 

8c6-t6ph'-i-lus,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr, 
4>iAo<i  (pftt^vs)  =  a  friend.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Yespertiliones  (q.v.), 
widely  distributed  througliout  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. In  many  points  they  approach  Ves- 
pcrtilio,  from  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  dentition,  their  heavy  bodies  and 
strong  limbs,  thick  and  nearly  naked  leathery 
menibi-anes,  and  their  shoit  fiu".  G«-nerally 
olive- or  chestnut-brown  above,  and  yellowish 
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orrediiisli-wliit*  beneath.  Scoto|iiiiIus  junper 
has  tlirt-e  species:  6cotophilus  temjuitickii,  s. 
torboniais,  and  S.  gi(i(is.  There  are  two  suVi- 
genera :  Scuteinus  (with  fnur  speiies,  Sco- 
teiiius  ntaigiiiatiis,  S.  greyii,  S.  pallidus,  and 
S.  rueppellii)  and  Scutomanes  (with  one 
species,  Scotomanes  ornatus). 

•cot  -  or'- nis,  s.  [Fret  scot-,  and  Gr.  opn? 
{oniis)  =  a  bird.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  CaprimuIjjidBe,  with 
three  species,  from  Africa.  Bill  with  strong 
bristlL-s,  nostiils  with  membranous  scales 
over  opening,  wings  long  and  pointed,  tail 
extremely  long  and  gr;tduated,  toes  unequal. 
Scotornis  climacnTus  is  the  Long-tailed  Goat- 
sue  Uer. 

*  scot'- o- scope,  s.  [Pref.  scoto-,  and  Gr. 
cTKon-co)  (skoijco)  =.  to  see,  to  ohserve.]  An 
optical  instrument  by  which  objects  miglit 
be  discovered  in  tlie  dark. 

Scd-td'-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  (TKOTwo-is  (skotosis)  = 
darkening.] 

Eniom. :  A  genus  of  Larentidce.  Scotosia 
dubiUitu  is  the  Tissue. 

Soots,  a.  &  s.     [Scot  (2),  s.] 

A,  --Is  adj. :  Scotch,  Scottish. 

B,  .4s  stihst.  :  The  Scotch  dialect. 

Scots-greys,  s.  pi.    [Greys.] 

Scots-guards,  s.  pi.    [Guard,  «.,  11.  8.] 

Sodts'-maii,  s.  [Eng.  Scots,  and  Tnan.]  A 
ycutchma'ii  (q.v.). 

•OOt'-ter-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfnl.]  A  pro- 
vincial word  used,  especially  in  Herefordshire, 
for  a  custom  of  burning  a  wad  of  pease-straw 
at  the  end  of  harvest.  ' 

Scof -ti-^e,  adv.  [Lut.]  In  the  Scotch  lau- 
guage,  dialect,  or  manner. 

Scof-tl-^ism,  3.  [Eng.  Scottish;  -ism.]  An 
idiom,  phrase,  or  expression  peculiar  to  or 
chiuacteristic  of  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Scot'-tl- ^xze,  v.t.  [Eng.  Scottish;  -ize.]  To 
render  Scottish  ;  to  make  to  resemble  the 
Scutch  or  sometliing  Scotch. 

Scof-tish,  a.  [Eng.  Scot;  -ish ;  Ger.  schot- 
tisch-e.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scotland, *its 
natives,  language,  or  literature  ;  Scotch. 

Scottish-grouse,  s.    [Grouse.] 


SCoug,  s.     [Icel.  skuggi ;  Sw,  sl-ugga 
stiadow.]    Shade,  shelter,  shadow. 


shade > 
[After  Dr.  Scolder ;  suff. 


8c6iU'-er-ite,  s. 

-t"re(.Vi)i.).] 

Mill.:  An  impure  variety  of  Thomsonite 
(q.v.). 

SOoUu'-drel,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  scunner,  »couner 
=  to  loatlie,  to  shun,  a  freq.  from  A.S. 
scunia7L  =  to  shuu  (q.v.);  sulf.  -el.  For  the 
inseited  d,  cf.  thuhtier,  tender,  &c.l 

A,  ^5  subst. :  A  low,  mean  fellow  ;  a  rascal, 
a  thief;  one  without  honour  or  virtue;  a 
villain.    (SJuikesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3.) 

B.  As  (ulj. :  Befitting  or  characteristic  of  a 
scoundrel  ;  low,  base,  rascally,  mean,  un- 
principled. 


"Firm  to  this  icoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he.' 
Thotnton :  CastU  qf  Indolence,  i. 
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*8C^ta'-drel-dom,  s.  [Eng.  scoundrel; 
'dam.]  Scoundrels  collectively  ;  rascaldom. 
{Carlyle:  Diamond  Necklace,  eh.  xvi.) 

•GOiin'-drel-isin,  s.  (Eng.  scoundrel;  -ism.] 
The  conduct  or  practices  of  a  scoundrel;  base- 
ness, meanness,  rascality. 

"  He  never  flluches  from  the  uncomfortable  reward 

of  liii  Bucceasful   repreaeiitatiou  of  Mcouitdrelitm." 

Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  30,  1882. 

8Co^'-drel-ly,  a.  [Eng.  scoundrel;  -ly.] 
Like  a  scoundrel ;  base,  vilbinous,  rascally. 

"Selim  Fftwley  ia  a  scourtdrelli/  wretch."— Scrifrner"* 
Magazine,  April,  1S80,  p.  s>«. 

Bcoi^p  (1),  v.t.    [Scoop,  v.] 

■edlhp  (2),  v.%.  [Icel.  scopa  =  t/o  skip  (q.v.).] 
To  run  hastily  ;  to  scamper,  to  skip.    {Scotch?) 

"  Is  not  yon  Ban  and  Buacar.  who  cajiie  Bcouping  up 
the  avenue."— 5coU  ;    IFaoerley,  cb.  Ixxi. 

sco^r,  *  scowr-yn,  •  scowre,  *  skoure, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  escurer,  from  Lat  excuro  = 
to  take  great  care  of:  ex,  intens.,  and  euro 
—  to   take   care  ;   cttra  —  care  ;    Sp.    exurare  ; 


O.  Itjil.  scurare ;  Fr.  icurer ;  Dan.  skure ;  Sw. 
skura ;  Ger.  sdieuren;  Dut.  schuren.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  anything  rnuyh  for  tlie 
puritoRc  of  clciiuing  tlie  surface  ;  to  clean  by 
friction  ;  to  make  clean  or  briglit  on  the  sur- 
face; to  rub  up  ;  to  brighten. 

f  a  quarttT  of  a 


'  Some  blamed  Mtk.  Bull  for  giud^i 
Hid    of   siL-ip   and   siuid    tc    ' 
Jinot .   i/uL  John  iiuU. 
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2.  To  remove  the  grease  or  dirt  out  of  the 
fabric  of,  by  pounding,  washing,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  detergents  :  as,  To  scour  cloth. 

3.  To  remove  by  scouring  or  rubbing. 

"A  bloody  mask. 
Which,  washed  ftway,  shall  seen,  r  my  shame  with  It." 
Hhakfjip.  :  1  Henri/  /!'..  iii.  2, 

4-  To  pm-ge  violently  ;  to  clear  thorougldy. 

"  Thlstlea.  or  lu'ttuces  instead. 
With  miud  to  tciuir  h  la  maw." 

Cowpcr :  Lpitaph  on  a  Hare, 

5.  To  cleanse  or  flush  by  a  stream  of  water. 

6.  To  pass  swiftly  over  ;  to  brush  or  course 
along. 

"Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  jt»>t<n[  the  plain.' 

Pope  :  Essai/  on  CriCicitm.  ii.  367. 

7.  To  pass  over  swiftly  in  search  of  some- 
thing, or  to  drive  .sometliing  away  ;  to  over- 
run, to  sweep  ;  to  search  thoroughly. 

"  [They]  acoured  the  deep  01ei>tiiitas  glen." 

Scott:  Olenfintat. 

8.  To  sweep  clear  ;  to  free,  to  rid. 

"The  kiugB  of  Lacedemon  haviue  sent  out  some 
gallies.  under  the  chiirge  of  one  of  tlieir  nephews,  to 
icoitr  the  sea  of  the  plrutea,  they  met  ua"— ^idne^, 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  clean  articles  by  rubbing. 

"She  can  w;iali  and  icmir." 

Shakesp. :  J'lro  GenUemen,  llL  L 

2.  To  take  dirt  or  grease  out  of  cloth. 

3.  To  be  purged  to  excess. 

■'  If  you  turn  sheep  Into  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  let  it 
not  be  too  rank.lestit  moke  them  scour." — Mortimer: 
Biuba  ndry. 

4.  To  run  hastily  or  quickly  ;  to  scamper. 

"  Never  saw  I  men  Sfour  so  on  their  way." 

Shake^p.  :    Winter g  Tate,  li  1. 

5.  To  rove  or  range  for  sweeping  away  or 
taking  something. 

"  .Scouring  along  the  coa«t  of  Italy."— fi"noii«*  .•  Bitt. 
of  the  Turk*. 

scour,  5.      [SCODR,   C] 

1.  A  swift  and  deep  current  in  a  stream. 

"  Spinning  the  weir  pool  and  icours."— Field,  Jan, 

80,  1886. 

2.  A  kind  of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  among 
cal^tle ;  excessive  purging  or  laxuess. 

SOO^r'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  scour ;  -cige.] 
Refuse  water  alter  cleaning  or  scouring. 

scour'-er,  "  scor-er,  s.   [Eng.  scour,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  scours  or  cleans  by  scouring 
and  rubbing. 

"  Will.   Parlter    was 
worsteds  in  Norwich." 

2.  A  strong  purge  or  cathartic. 

*3.  One  who  runs  with  speed  ;  a  scout. 

•'9»nt  the  scorers  all  about  the  countries  adjoyn- 
yage."— Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV.,  p.  7, 

*  i.  One  who  scours  or  roams  about  the 
streets  at  night;  speci^:,  one  of  a  band  of 
young  scamps  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  roamed  the  streets  of 
London,  and  committed  various  kinds  of 
mischief.    {Gay:  Trivia,  iii.  315.) 

scourge,  *  schurge,  5.  [O.  Fr.  escorgie  (Fr. 
escourgee);  cf.  Ital.  scuriata,  scuriada  =  a 
scourging  ;  O.  Ital.  scoria  =  a  whip,  a  scourge, 
scoriare  =  to  whip,  from  Lat.  ej^coriata,  fern, 
of  pa.  par.  ofexcorio  =  to  excoriate  (q.v.)-] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  An  instrument  of  the  whip  kind,  used 
for  the  infliction  of  pain  or  punishment;  a 
lash,  a  whip. 

"  Governed  tbelr  bondmen  and  bondwomen  by 
meaiis  of  the  stocks  and  the  scourge."— Macauiau  ■ 
Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  wliip  for  a  top. 
II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  means  of  inflicting  punishment, 
vengeance,  or  suffeiing ;  a  punishment,  a 
revenge. 

"  Some  twigs  of  that  old  scourge  are  left  behind." 
Cowper:  Eipaatulafion.  517, 

2.  One  who  greatly  afflicts,  harasses,  or 
destroys.    {Thotnson:  Suiiwier,  1,500.) 

scourge,  v.t.    [Scourqe,  s.] 

I,  Lit.  :  To  wliip  or  punish  with  a  scourge  ; 
to  lash,  to  fldg  severely.     {Ads  xxii.  25.) 


XL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  punish  severely ;  to  afflict  for  faulU 
or  sins,  or  for  purpose  of  correction;  to 
cha.stisc. 

■'  He  wUl  scourge  us  for  our  bilquttlcc"— r^^AfC  rill  I. 

2.  To  afflict  or  harass  greatly  ;  to  torment. 

"  A  nation  scourged  yet  tardy  to  repent," 

Cowper:  Kxpastulatton.  7^ 

SCOUrg'-er,  a.     [Eng.  scourg{e).  v. ;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  sconi^s  or  punishes;  one  who 
alHicts  or  harasses  severely. 

2.  Specif.:  One  of  the  sect  of  Flagellants 
(q.v.). 

"Tho  sect  of  the  scourgers  broached  several  e»i>lt'U 
erroura."— rtnt/<i(.-  Hapins  Uittory  qf  Englaiul. 

scoiir'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Scodk,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  jxirticip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cleaning  by 
rubbing 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Wool :  The  same  as  Brayino  (1),  C.  2. 

2.  Metall. :  A  process  in  the  cleaning  of  iron- 
jilitte  for  tinning ;  or  of  metal  in  gi-neral  for 
plating  by  electro-deposition  or  otherwise. 

3.  Hydraulics:  Flushing  (q.v). 

scouring- ball,  s.  A  ball  made  of  a 
combination  such  as  snap,  ox-gall,  and  ab- 
sorbent earth,  used  for  removing  stains  of 
grease,  fruit,  paint,  &c.,  from  cloih. 

scouring-barrel,  s.  A  machine  to 
free  scrap-iron  or  small  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  metal  from  dirt  and  rust  by  friction. 

scouring-basln,  s. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  A  reservoir  in  which  tidal 
water  is  stored  up  to  a  certain  level,  and  let 
out  through  sluices  in  a  rapid  stream  for  a 
few  minutes,  at  low  water,  to  scour  a  channel 
and  its  bar. 

SCOUring-dropS,  s.  pi.  A  mixture  in 
equal  quantities  of  essential  oil  of  turpentine 
an<i  oil  of  lemon-peel,  used  to  remove  stains 
of  grease,  paint,  fruit,  &c.,  from  cloth. 

scouring-fiannel,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse 
flannel  used  for  washing  floors,  paint-work, 
&c. 

soouring-machine,  a. 

U'uol :  An  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
large  rollers  placed  over  a  tiough,  through 
which  cloth  is  passed  after  being  woven,  and 
is  treated  with  stale  urine  and  hog's  dunj;, 

scourmg'power,  s.  The  efliciency  of 
a  stream  of  water  employed  to  carry  away 
shingle,  &c.,  from  the  mouth  of  a  harbour, 
river,  or  the  like,  by  flushing. 

scourmg-rush,£.  [Dutch-rushes,  Equi- 

SETtlM.] 

scouring-stock,  s. 

iVool :  A  scouring- machine  in  which  malleta 
are  employed  instead  of  rollers. 

scourse,  s.  &  v.    [Scorse.] 

scdur'-wort,  *  skour-wort,  s.  [Eng.  scour, 
v.,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Saponaria  officinalis.    {Brit.  £  Hoi.) 

BOO^t  (1),  "scoute.  5.  [O.Ft.  escmite,  from 
esco^Uer  (Fr.  ecouter)  =  to  Iiear  ;  from  Lat.  aus- 
culto  :  Ital.  oscoltare  =  to  hear ;  oscolta,  scoUa 
=  a  spy,  a  scout ;  8p.  escucha.] 

1.  One  who  is  sent  out  to  gain  and  bring 
in  infonnation  ;  specif.,  oueemployed.to  watch 
and  report  the  movements,  number,  &c.,  of 
an  enemy  ;  a  spy. 

"In  thia  desolate  region  Parsflold  found  no  lack  of 
scouts  or  of  guides  ;  for  all  th«  neaeontry  of  Mmiater 
wore  zealouB  on  bis  side."— .Uacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  xvi. 

2.  A  look-out ;  a  watch  over  the  movement* 
of  an  enemy. 

"The  rat  ia  on  the  scout."  Courper :  Cridtet, 

3.  A  term  at  Oxford  University  for  a  col- 
lege servant  or  waiter. 

"  Each  man  orders  for  biuiaelf  what  he  wants  from 

the'college  buttery  and  kitchen,  aud  simply  has  It 
aer\-ed  by  hia  frieiid'a  scout  in  his  room." — £criftfur'< 
Maguzine,  Dec.  18T8,  p.  286. 

t  4.  In  cricket  a  fielder  or  fieldsman. 

"The  «cx*r«  were  hot  and  tlnti."~Diekens :  Pid^ 
teick,  ch.  viL 

"  5.  A  sneak  ;  a  mean  fellow. 


b^  h6^ ;  pout,  j<Swl ;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hlii,  l>enQli ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophtm,  eylst.    -in«. 
Hilan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -«lon  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -jion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shos.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h^  d^L 
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scout— scrannel 


aco^t  (2),  s.     (Icel.  skuti  =  a.  cave  formed  by 

jutting  rocks;  skMta  =  to  jut  out]      A  high 

rock. 
•soo^t  (3),  *  BChoat,  s.    [It-el.  skuta:  Dan. 

"""cie;  Dut.  «c/m.(.]    A  swift  sa.lmg-boat ;  a 

scute. 
«cout  (1)  v.i.  &  t.     [SCODT  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  scout ;  to  watch 
the  uioveuieiit  or  actions  of  an  eneiiiy. 

"  On  the  bordering  deep 
Enc«ln|)  tlieir  k-ji..ns.  or  with  obscure  w.n« 
Scout,  to  and  wide  Into  the  lealra  of  uigbl, 
ScuriiioB  .urinise  M^Uon :  P.  L..  u.  13S. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  watcli,  as  a  scout ;  to  spy  out,  to  ob- 
serve closely. 

"  Ride  out,  ride  outj 
Tbe  foe  to  «ioi<(  / ' 
Sco«  ;  iaj/  o/(Ae  i<M(  Sfinstret.  lii.  ST. 

2.  To    range  over  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covery :  to  scour. 

acaht  (2>  v.t.  [Icel.  skiUa,  skiili  =  a  taunt.) 
To  snee>  at,  to  ridicule ;  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt and  disdain,  to  reject  with  scorn. 

"PoHticlsm  .  .  .  a  lew  years  «eo  would  have  jcouMd 
iL"— Globe,  Sept.  2,  1885. 

SCO^tb.  SOlRrth,  s.  [Icel-  seotto  =  to  look 
afterrto  view.)  Room,  scope;  liheity  to 
range. 

8c6a'-ther.  Bctf^-ther.  v.t  [Prob.  tor 
scaWcr  =  a  frequent,  trom  scald  (q.v.).J  io 
scorch  ;  to  cook  hastily  on  a  gridiron. 

sco^'-ther,  s.  [Scodther,  i>.]  A  hasty  toast- 
ing, a'sliglit  scorching. 

SCO-van,  a.    [Corn.] 

Hin. :   Applied  to  a  lode  having  no  gozzan 
on  its  back  or  near  the  surface. 
acov'-eL  ».      [Wei.  ysguhdl,  from  ysguh-a. 
brooiri  ;    Lat,    scopn.]     A  mop  for  sweeping 
oveus ;  a  maulklu. 
8c6'-viU-itc,  s.     [After  Scoville,   Salisbunr, 
Connecticut,  where  found  ;  suff.  -tie  (iViii.).J 
Min  ■  Supposed  at  first  to  1«  a  new  species, 
but  now  sliown  to  be  tlie  same  as  Ehabdo- 
PHANR  (q.v.). 
B06vr,  s.    [Dut.  sciouw  =  a  ferry-boat.] 

1  A  flat-iiottnmed,  squaie-euded  boat, 
usually  propelled  by  poles,  or  towed ;  being 
very  iheaply  and  easily  constructed,  scows 
are  emplojed  in  still  waters  for  almost  all 
purposes ;  they  are  made  of  all  sizes,  and 
often  have  decks.    (Amcr.) 

■■  Life  i»  )uBt  M  well  worth  living  beneath  a  .coij  or 
aduB-outas  bcucatl.  the  hisLest  and  l.r..iideat  roaf  m 
Christendoiu.'-Bu'Ti.iw'M     re,m-tou.  [,.  41. 
2.  A  form  of  ligliter  or  barge  for  carrymg  a 
heavy  deck-loaiL 
actf^,  "•«.     [Scow,  s.l    To  transport  in  a  scow. 
Sc6^ed,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naiit.  Wfm  anchor)  :  Having  the  ca.ble  tied 
to  the  shank,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  up  by 
the  shank  if  it  becomes  fixed.    (Sossiter.) 

*Bo6^er,  v.t.     [ScoOH,  ».] 

•BC^er'-er,  s.    [Scourer.] 

Bc6^1,  "acoule,  *  scowl-en,  •skoul.f.i. 

&  /  lUan.  skule  =  to  scowl;  cf.  Icel.  stoiin 
=  to  skulk;  s).o/(i  =  a  skulker,  a  fox,  the 
devil ;  Dut.  scullen  =  to  skulk,  to  be  hid ; 
Low  Ger.  sc/iJi(e?i  =  to  liide  one's  self;  Dau. 
sklule  =  to  hide,  skiul  =  shelter  ;  Icel.  .*jo/ = 
a  shelter,  cover  ;  skjol-eygr  =  goggle-eyed, 
squint-eyed  ;  A.S.  scwl-edne  =  squint-eyed.] 

A.  Intransitivt : 

1    To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frowning; 
to  frown,  to  look  sour,  sullen,  or  angry. 
"  Men's  eyes 

Did  .co»i  on  Biohard :  -  ;>- ".'«?;i°?/'}J«  J.'?'" 

2.  To    look    gloomy,    frowning,    dark,    or 

threatening. 

"  In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  icmlina  iieav'na 
ISist  a  deploring  eye."       Tliomton:  Summer.  1.12t. 

«  B.  Trans. :    To  look  at  or  drive  with  a 
scowl  or  frown. 

BC^l,  s.     [Scowl,  v.] 

1    An  angry  frown  with  deep  depression  of 
the  brows  ;  an  expression  of  sourness,  suUen- 
ness,  anger,  or  discontent. 
"•  For  his  best  palfrey  would  not  I  _ 

Endure  that  sullen  scow/."    Scoff  .■  Marmton.  lu.  6. 


2.  A  gloomy,  dark,  or  threatening  aspect  or 
appearance. 

"  A  ruddy  storm,  whose  xcoiet 
Muds  heay'ns  radiant  face  look  foul 

Cratluiw :  UeUghts  of  the  Mutes. 

scdr^fl'-ing,  JT.  ptr.  or  a.    (Scowl,  d.] 

8C(5^1'-ing-ly,  odf.    [Eng.  scowling : -ly.]    In 

a  scowling  niauner  ;  with  a  scowl. 
«  scrab,  s.     [Cbib  (2).]    A  crab  tree-apple. 

•  scrab,  v.i.  or  (.    [Scrabblp.,  v.]  To  scratch, 
to  ciaw. 

*  scrabbed,  pa.  par  or  a.    [Sceab,  v.] 

*  scrabbed-eggs,  s.  pi.  A  lenten  dish 
comi.os«l  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped,  an. 
mixi-d  with  a  seasoning  ot  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.     iHaUimll.)    [Sceambled-egos.] 

scrab'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [For  scrapple,  frequent,  of 
scrape  (qv.).]    (Scramble,  v.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 
1.  To  make  irregnlar  or  unmeaning  marks ; 

to  scr.awl,  to  scribble. 

■•  [David]  .  .  .  acrabbJed  on  the  doors  of  the  gate."— 
1  Samtcet  xxi.  IS. 

*  2.  To  scrape  or  scratch  with  the  hands  ; 
to  niove  along  on  the  hands  and  knees;  to 
scramble. 

■■  Littlefalth  .  .  .    made  shift  to  lerabblt   on   his 
vay."— Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

*  3.  To  scramble. 
"They  have   thrown    it   amongst   the   women   to 

trrabbletot.'—Vanbrugh:  Provoked  Wife.  in. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  irregular  or  unmeaning 
nrirks  on  ;  to  scribble  on  or  over. 

Bcra,b-ble,  s.    (Scrabble,  ».] 

1.  A  scribble,  a  scrawl. 

2.  A  scrambling,  a  moving  along  on  the 
hands  and  knees. 

sera'  ber,  s.    inno.  from  Prov.  Eng.  sera!)  = 
to  sciatcli.] 

Oniith. :  A  local  mune  for  the  Black  Guil- 
lemot (q.v.). 
scraf-fi'-to,  s.     [Ital.,    from 
scr.itch.] 
Arch. :  The  same  as  Sobatch-wobk  (q.v.). 

[A  variant   of  scrahhle  or 


'  scrag'  -  gling, 

Scraggy. 


(Eng.    scrag;    -ling.] 
■Adams  * 


tare  =  to 


scraf'-fle,   v.i. 
scrapple  (Cl.v.).] 

1.  To  scramble,  to  struggle. 
"  Poor  boys  I  they  had  to  scramble.  Kra^..  for  tlielr 

very  cl..thes  and  food."-Corij(le.'   Remmtscences  led. 
Froudel.  i-  36. 

2.  To  quarrel,  to  wrangle. 

3.  To  be  busy  or  mdnstrious. 

4.  To  shuffle,  to  use  evasion. 
K  Provincial  in  all  its  uses. 

scr9.g  s  [Dan.  skroa  =  a  carcase,  the  hull  of 
a  ship  ;  Gael,  sgreag  =  to  shrivel ;  sgreagach  = 
dry  rocky  ;  sgreagan  =  anything  dry,  shrunk, 
or  "shrivelled  ;  Ir.  sgreag  =  a  rock.]  (Scraogt.) 

1.  Anything  thin,  lean,  or  shrivelled. 

2.  A  r.iw-boned  person.    (Vulgar.) 

3.  A  crooked  branch.    (Prov.) 
t  Scrag  of  muttmi : 

1.  Lit. :  The  bony  part  of  the  neck  of  asheep. 

"  Lady  Mac  Screw  .  .  .  serves  up  a  icrM  of  muttmi 
on  silver."— r/'«cter(iy     Book  of  S7iobt.  ch.  xix. 

2.  Fig. :  A  long,  thin  neck. 
scrag-necked,  a.    Having  a  long,  thin 

neclt. 
scrag,  v.t.    [ScRAO,  s.,  as  applied  to  the  neck.) 
To  hang,  to  execute.    (Vulgar.) 

"  He'll  come  to  be  scragged."— Dickens :  Oliver  Twist. 
ch.  xviii. 


scragged,  a.    (Eng.  scrntf; -ed.l 

1.  Kongh,  uneven  ;  full  of  protuberances  or 
asperities";  rugged,  scraggy. 

■■Our  imagination  can  strip  it  of  its  imncles  and 
skin,  and  shSw  us  the  scragged  and  knotty  back-bone. 
—Bcntley  *  Sermons. 

2.  Lean  with  roughness. 

acrag'-ged-ness,  s.  (Eng.  scragged ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scraggy  ;  scraggi- 
ness  ;  leanness  with  roughness  ;  ruggedness, 
unevenness. 

scrag'-gi-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  scrawl/ ;  -ly■^  In  a 
scraggy  manner;  with  roughness  and  leanness. 

scrag' -gi-ness,  s.  (Eng.  scraggy;  -vess.] 
The  qtiality  or  state  of  bemg  scraggy ; 
scraggedness. 


"  A  lean,    scra^gling,  starved  creatuj«. 
Works,  i.  124. 

scrag'-gy,  *  skrag-gle,  a.    [Cf.  tcra^,  s. 

an.  1  srro.(  =  a  stunted  busli  ;  8w.  dial,  skntka  = 
a  great  illy  tree  ...  a  long,  lean  man.  Scraggy 
is  lor  scrakky,  from  Norw.  skrakk,  pa.  t.  of 
skrakka  =  t".  shrink.     (.Steat.).] 

1.  Lean,  thin,  shrivelled,  bony. 

"The  scraggg  animai  which  trans-Mediterranean 
folk  ill-treat"— O'ltfy  Telegrajih,  Aug.  29.  1885. 

2.  Rough,  with  irregular  points;   rugged, 
scragged. 

"  From  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Wi\i  overshades  the  ocean."       Pntni/s:  cider,  L 

scraicb,  scralgh  (ch,  gh  guttural),  v.i. 
[Gael,  sgrearh,  sgmich  =  to  screech  (q.v.).J 
To  scream  lioarsely  ;  to  screech,  to  shriek  ;  to 
utter  a  shrill  cry.  as  a  fowl,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

scralch,  scraigh,  (ch,  gh  guttural)  ». 
[ScRAicH,  r.]    A  sliriek,  a  scream.    (.Vo(f/i.) 

soraich-o'-day,  s.  The  first  appearance 
of  dawn  ;  day-break.     (.Scofc/i.) 

scram' -ble,  v.i.  &  t.    [A  nasalized  form  of 
scrabble  or  scrapple  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  climb  or  move  along  with  the  hands 
and'  knees  ;  to  move  on  all-fours. 

■■, Scrambling  throush  the  legs  of  tliem  that  were 
about  him."— Sidiic.y  .-  Arcadia,  bk.  n. 

2  To  seize  or  catch  at  anything  eagerly  and 
tumultuously  with  the  liands ;  to  catch  at 
things  with  haste  in  order  to  anticipate 
another ;  to  sti  ive  tumultuously  or  roughly 
for  the  possession  of  anything. 

"  They  must  have  scrambled  with  the  wild  beaat* 

for  craiis  and  nuts."— /^ay  "  On  the  Crcatitm. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  collect  or  gather  together 
hurriedly  "r  confuseiily ;  to  do  in  a  hurried, 
random  fashion.    (Often  followed  by  up.) 

"  They  say  we  are  a  scattered  nation  ; 

1  cauni.t  lell :  but  we  have  scrambled  up 

More  wealth  by  far  than  those  that  bra?  of  faith. 
Marlowe  :  Jetr  of  Malta,  1.  I. 

scram'-ble,  s.    (Scramble,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  scrambling  or  clambering  on 
all-fours. 

2  An  eager,  rough,  or  unruly  contest  for 
soincthing,  in  which  each  endeai'ours  tc  seize 
or  get  it  before  otliers ;  a  rough  or  uncere- 
monious struggle  for  something. 

scram' -bled   ae    as   el),  pa.   par.    or  o. 
(Scramble,  v.] 
scrambled-eggs,  s.  pi. 

1  E"gs  boiled,  and  mixed  up,  in  the  shell, 
with  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt.     [Scbabbei>- 

EGOS.] 

t    Eg"s  broken  into  the  pan,  stirred  to- 
getiier,  and  lightly  fried  with  butter,  pepper, 
and  salt. 
SCrSm'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  scramW(c); -er.]    One 
who  sci-ambles. 

"  All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  faU  nponhim." 
—Addison.    iTodd.) 

scram' -bling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Soeamble,  v.\ 

A.  As  pir.  }iar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Climliing  or  clambering  ;  moving  on  ell- 
fours. 

2.  Contending  roughly  for  the  possession  of 
something. 

3.  Irregular,  rambling,  straggling:  as,  a 
scrambling  house. 

scrambling-rocket,  s. 

Dot.:    Sisymhrium   officinale.      (CramBLINO- 

Rc.CKF.T.] 


Scram'-bUng-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  scrambling; 
-l^.]  In  a  scrambling  manner  ;  with  scrambling. 

scranch.  v.t.  [Of  imitative  origin :  cf.  Dut. 
scArans«i  =  tosciauiich;  Ger.  sc/ira)«n  =  oo 
eat  creedily  •  Eng.  crannch.  crunch,  scrunch.] 
To  grind  with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  crackling 
sound  ;  to  craunch. 

scranU'-y  a.  [A  nasalized  form  of  scraggy 
(q.v.).]     Lank,  lean,  slender.    (.ScoteA.) 

•  scran'-nel,  a.  (Prob.  connected  with  scraj; 
cf.  Irish  &  Gael,  crion  =  withered,  little.] 
Thin,  slender,  poor,  miserable. 

"  When  they  list,  their  lean  and  fl«»l>y  ■™5»  j^„  . 
Grate  on  tieir  scrannel  PU^.s  rf,wretch.5  st^w^ 


i:^.t.  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^all.  father;  we,  wS.  bere.  cam..  ^^^^^ £^;^  ^t  tJ^T^l^'^'u^ 
or.  wore.  W9II;  work.  wb6.  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  vHte.  our.  rule.  liU :  try,  Syrian.    «.,  oe      e ,  ey 


scranny— scratch 
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scran' -nj^t  a.     [Scrannel.]    Thin,  scraggy. 

scrap,  •  scrappe,  e.  [Icel.  skrap  =  scraps, 
tritliis,  fioin  skrapa  =  to  scrape,  to  scratch; 
Dan.  skrah  =  scrapings,  trasli ;  skrahe  =  to 
scrape  ;  Sw.  a/skrap  =■  scrajiings,  refuse,  from 
scrapa  =  to  .scrape  (q.v.).] 

1.  Properly  snnicthing  scraped  off:  hence, 
a  »inall  piece,  a  fragment,  a  bit,  a  crumb. 

"The  fniKiiieiits,  srrnps.  the  hita  ftud  grenay  relics." 
^hakesp.  :   Troilui  *  Cietsitia.  v.  2. 

2.  A  detached  piece  or  fragment  of  anything 
wiitten,  printed,  or  spoken  ;  a  short  or  un- 
connected extract. 

"  To  garnish  his  conversation  with  »craf}tot  French." 
•^Mactiulnif :  IJist.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 

3.  A  pi('ture  or  artistic  production  suitable 
for  preservation  in  a  scrap-book,  or  for  orna- 
menting screens  or  the  like  :  as,  coloured 
scraps, 

4.  {PI.) :  The  integuments  that  remain  after 
the  rendering  of  fat. 

5.  I3r()ken  iron,  cast  or  wrought,  for  re- 
melling  or  reworking  ;  scrap-metal. 

scrap-book,  5.  A  book  for  holding  scraps ; 

•  blank  buok  into  wliich  pictures,  cuttings 
from  newspapers  or  books,  short  poems,  &c., 
are  pasted  for  preservation  ;  an  a4buni. 

scrap-iron,  scrap-forging,  s.  [Scrap, 

«.,  5.] 

scrap-metal,  s.  A  term  applied  to  scraps 
or  fragments  of  metal  which  are  only  of  use 
for  renielting. 

scrape,  *  scrap-en.  *scrap-i-en, 

*  shrap-en,  *  shrap-i-en,  v.t.  &  i  [Icil. 
skrapa  =  to  scrape  ;  S\v.  skrajia  ;  Dan.  skrabe ; 
Dut.  schrnpen  =.  to  scrape;  A.S.  sc€arpian=^ 
to  scarify  ;  scearp  =  sharp  (q.v.)-] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  rub  the  surface  of  with  a  rough  or 
sharp  instrument ;  to  deprive  of  the  surface 
by  the  light  abrading  aL'tif)n  of  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  to  grate,  to  abrade. 

"For  old  olive  trees  (overgrowne  with  a  kind  o( 
mossie  skurfe)  it  is  passing  guoil,  eohe  other  yeare  to 
ttrape  and  claw  theiu  well."—/*,  hollnnd:  Flinie.  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  clean  by  rubbing  with  something 
iharp  or  rough. 

"  He  sliilt  a  trencher?  he  icrape  a  trencher  I"— 
Shakcsp.  :  Romeo  A  Jutict,  1.  5. 

3.  To  remove  or  take  oflF  by  rubbing;  to 
erase. 

"Like  the  SHnctimonious  pirate  that  went  to  sea 
with  the  ten  coniniandtiients,  but  scraped  one  out  of 
the  table."— SAate*/). ;  Measure  fur  Alensure.  i.  2. 

4.  To  collect,  gather,  or  accumulate  by 
laborinua  effort ;  to  gather  by  small  savings 
or  gains  ;  to  save  or  get  together  penuiiously. 
(Generally  followed  by  together  or  up.) 


0.  To  express  disapprobation  of,  or  attempt 
to  drown  tlie  voice  of  at  public  meetings,  by 
drawing  the  feet  along  the  floor.  (Followed 
by  down.) 

"  Another  was  coughed  and  icraped  dotcn."—3fa- 
caulay  :  JiUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  rub  the  surface  of  anything  so  as  to 
produce  a  liarsh  noise  ;  to  remove  the  surface 
of  anything  by  rubbing;  to  makeaharsli  noise. 

*  2.  To  gather  riches  by  small  gains  and 
savings  ;  to  be  parsimonious. 

" Tbeix icraping  ia.tlien."    Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v. S. 

3.  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  fiddle  or  similar 
fcistrument. 

"  To  arrive  at  this  surprising  expedition,  this  musical 
legerdeiiiniii.  it  is.  indeed,  necessary  to  do  littlu  else 
than  icrape  and  pipe."— ff «oi ,   Ei»av  70, 

4.  To  make  an  awkward  bow,  with  a  draw- 
ing back  of  the  foot. 

IT  To  scrape  acquaintance  with  any  one  :  To 
make  one's  self  acquainted  ;  to  insinuate  one's 
self  into  acquaintance  or  familiarity  with  a 
person. 

*  scrape-good,  a.     Miserly,  stingy. 

*  acrape-penny,  s.     A  miserly,  stingy 

per.stin  ;  u  miser. 

■crape,  s.    [Scrape,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  noise  of  scraping;  the  act  of 
rubbing  over  the  surface  of  anything  with 
sometliing  which  roughens  or  removes  the 
surface. 

*'  Eiiiig  may  be  turned  into  ewlg.  not  with  trrape  of 
knife  l.iit  with  the  least  daah  of  a  t>en."~Ascha7n  ■ 
Discourse  of  Germany. 


2.  Tho  effect  of  seraping  or  rubl>ing ;  a 
sciatch  :  as,  u  scrape  of  a  pen. 

3.  An  awkward  bow,  accompanied  with  a 
drawing  liaek  of  tlic  foot. 

4.  An  awkward  predicament;  a  difficulty; 
an  embarrassing  or  perplexing  situation  ;  a 
perplexity  ;  distress. 

"The  loo  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through 
thick  and  thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these 
scrapes."~Warburton  :  Divine  Legation,  hk.  IL 

Scrap-er,  s.     [Kng.  scrapie),  v.  ;  -«*.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  scrapes;  specifi- 
cally— 
(1)  A  large  hoe  for  cleaning  roads  and  streets. 
{•2)  A  thin  piece  of  wood  sliaj'cd  like  a  knife- 
bhale  and   provided  with  a  handle,  used  to 
scrape  tlie  sweat  from  horses. 

(3)  An  instrument,  generally  triangular,  for 
scraping  and  cleaning  the  plauks,  masts,  and 
decks  of  ships. 

(4)  .\n  iron  plate  at  a  door  to  remove  mad 
from  the  boots. 

"Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  Jcraper.  but  in  tha 
entry,  and  the  tL-r>ipvr  will  hist  the  lunger."— Sii-^/*.' 
Iiisiructio'is  to  t^erptitUt. 

(5)  A  form  of  cutting-tool  for  taking  shav- 
ings from  tlie  edge  of  a  blade. 

(6)  A  two-handled  scoop,  drawn  by  cattle 
or  horses,  and  used  in  making  and  levelling 
roads,  excavating  ditches,  canals,  and  cellars, 
and  geneially 


which 
flakes  are  aus- 
ceptible  of  be- 
ing readily 
converted  has, 


SCRAPERS. 

a.  Txing  horse-shoe  flint  scraper,  from 
Sussex  Downs,  near  Berlin  Gap;  b 
Esquimaux  flint  scraper,  mounted 
In  handle  vt  fossil  ivory  ;  c.  Spoon- 


ity  In  charac- 
ter to  a  stone 
nplement  i 


e  among  the  Esquimaux  for  scraping 
skins  and  other  purposes,  received  the  name  of  a 
'  Bcraper.'  Qi,  to  use  the  term  flr.it,  I  believe,  emijioyed 
by  tlie  late  Mons.  K.  Lartet,  a  'jmffnir.  A  typical 
icraper  may  be  defined  as  a  broiid  flake,  the  point  of 
which  haa  been  chtp(ied  to  a  aeiiii-circular  bevelled 
edge  round  the  margin  of  the  inner  face,  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  a  round-nosed  burring  chisel."— 
Evans:  Ancient  Stone  Imple-nenU,  p.  2C8. 

(8)  Blast. :  A  spoon  by  whi(di  the  detritus 
is  removed  from  tlie  hole  made  by  the  drill. 

(9)  Engrav. :  A  three-sided  cutting- tool 
Anted,  to  make  it  more  easy  to  shnrpen.  It 
is  used  in  faking  off  the  bur  left  by  the 
etching-needle  or  dry-point,  in  obliterating 
lines,  or  working  mezzotinto. 

(10)  Lithog. :  The  board  in  a  lithographic 
press  whose  edge  is  lowered  on  to  the  tympan- 
sheet,  to  bring  the  requisite  pressure  upon 
the  paper,  which  lies  upon  the  inked  stone. 

(11)  Stone: 

(a)  A  toothed   and  steeled  instrument  for 
sinking  tlutings  in  marble,  &c. 
(h)  A  tool  used  by  stucco-workers. 

(12)  JVood'ifork.  :  A  steel-plate,  frequently 
made  of  a  piece  of  saw-plat^,  with  a  square 
edge  made  sharp-angled,  and  burnished  to 
raise  a  small  bur  or  wire  edge.  The  edge  is 
used  in  giving  a  final  dressing  to  wooden 
surfuces,  veneers,  &c.  It  is  held  at  an  angle 
of  60°. 

2.  An  awkward  fiddler. 

3.  One  who  scrapes  together  money  by 
laborious  parsimony  ;  a  scrape-penny. 

*  scrape'- SCall,  s.  [First  element  scrape; 
ctym.  i)t  secr)nd  el'*ment  doubtful-]  A  miser, 
a  scrape  penny,    {ll'itlial:  Diet.) 

scrap-i-a'-na,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  scrap;  i  con- 
nective ;  snff.  -ana.]  A  collection  of  literary 
scraps  or  fiagments, 

scrap'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Scrape,  v.] 
A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  scrapes;  the  sound 

produced  by  scraping  or  erasure. 

"The  abbot  of  St.  Albans  sent  the  book  bo  dis- 
figured with  Acrnphi'/MKinl  blottitigs  out,  with  utlier 
such  writings  as  tbere  were  fmind.  unto  the  king."- 
titate  Trials  ;  lienry  V.  (an.  \\\'i). 


2.  That  which  is  scraped  off  a  surface,  oi 
which  is  collected  by  scraping,  rubbing,  oi 
rakjiij^. 

"  Having  hiid  a  pretty  ouantity  of  tbese  tcrapin0$ 

scraping-plane,  s-  A  plane  used  by 
woriceis  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  ivury,  and  hard 
woods.  It  has  a  vertical  cutter  or  bit,  with 
an  edge  ground  at  an  jui^le  of  70*  or  8i)°,  ad- 
justed by  a  vertical  screw,  and  held  in  phua 
by  an  end  screw  and  block.  Tlie  scraping- 
plane  for  veneers,  used  in  roughing  tlie  sur- 
face to  be  glued,  has  a  notched  bit,  and  it 
called  a  toothing-plane. 

acrap'-ing-ljir,  adv.  [Eng.  scraping;  -ly.}  In 
a  scraping  manner  ;  by  soaping. 

scrap  'ple,  «.  A  eompoiind  of  curn-mcal  and 
finely  miuced  meat,  usually  pork,  buih-d 
togL-ther,  and  used  in  Bcctiuiia  of  Iho  United 
States  as  a  breakfast  dish  ;  it  is  fried  for  tho 
table,  or  eaten  without  further  cookiug. 

SCr3.p'-py,  a.  [Eng.  scrap;  -y.]  Consisting 
of  scraps ;  fragmentary. 

*  sorat,  *  scratte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Scratch,  v.]  To 
acratcli,  tu  lake,  ti'  hcra|)e. 

"Ambitioui  mind,  a  world  of  wealth  would  haue. 
Bo  tcratt,  aud  Bcrapea,  fur  SLurfe  and  scuuiie  droSM." 
Alirrourfir  .V  agist  rat  a.  p.  50fl. 

*  scrat,  *  skratte,  *  skrat,  "  scrayte,  i. 

[Etym.  doubtiul.]    A  hermaphrodite. 

"There  was  an  Hermaphrodite  or  Skrat  found  al. 
most  twelve  yearn  old."—/*.  BoUand :  Livy.  bk.  xxxlx., 
ch.  ixii. 

scratch,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  form  arising,  from  a 
confusion  of  Mid.  Eng.  scrat  =  to  sciatch, 
with  cracclien  of  the  same  meaning  ;  Sw.  kratsa 
=  to  scrape  ;  kratta  —  a  rake  ;  Dan.  kradse  = 
to  scratch  ;  Dut.  kra^sen;  Ger.  kratzen.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  tear,  mark,  or  scrape  the  surface  of 
with  light  incisions  made  by  some  sharp  in* 
strumen*  ;  to  wound  slightly. 

"  His  talants  may 
Yet  scratch  my  Sonne  or  rend  bis  tender  hand." 
SpPKser:  F.  H..  L  xU.  11. 

2.  To  rub  or  scrape  with  the  nails. 

"  Scratch  my  head,  Peaseblossom."— SAoAejp.  .■  iftd- 
tummer  Jfight's  Orennt,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  dig,  excavate,  or  hollow  out  with  the 
nails  or  claws  :  as,  To  scratch  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

4.  To  erase,  to  obliterate,  to  expunge,  to 
blot  out.     (Followed  by  out.) 

5.  Specif,  in  racing,  &c.,  to  erase  or  ex- 
punge the  name  of  from  the  list  of  starters 
or  ccmpelitois  in  a  race,  &c. ;  or,  iu  electiunH, 
to  eniee  tlie  name  or  names  of  (a  candidate  or 
candidates)  from  a  ballot  or  party  ticket. 

*  6.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

"If  any  of  their  labourers  can  scratch  out  a  pam- 
phlet, they  desire  qo  wit,  style,  or  argument.  "— 
&W!ft.    {Todd.) 

B.  IntraTisitive: 

1.  To  scrape  or  dig  into  or  make  a  hollow 
or  hole  in  the  surface  by  using  the  nails  or 
claws  :  as,  A  hen  scratches  in  the  ground. 

*  2.  To  retire  or  take  one's  name  out  of  the 
list  of  competitois  or  starters  for  a  race,  &c. 

3.  At  election  limes,  to  erase  a  name  or  names 
as  in  Scratch,  v.t.,  A.  5. 

scratch,  s.  &  a.    [Scratch,  v.} 
A.  vis  siibstantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  scratching  ;  a  slight  incision, 
score,  mark,  or  brenk  made  on  the  surface  of 
anything  by  scratching  or  by  rubbing  with 
some  pointed,  sharp,  or  rough  instrument. 

"Looking  upon  a  few  «errt(ch(S  on  paper."— SearcA. 
Light  of  Mature,  vol.  ii.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  A  slight  wound,  a  laceration;  a  slight 
tear  or  incision. 

"Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in  wbich  the 
slightest icrrtloh  may  fester  to  the  death. "-Jfucau/'ii/. 
ni»t.  Eng.,  cb-  xxli. 

*3.  A  kind  of  wig,  covering  only  a  part  oi 
the  head. 

"  I  B-ie  a  uumber  of  frocks  and  scratches  in  a  morn- 
ing in  the  streets  of  tiiis  metropolis."— 5rnoWe«  .  Tra- 
vels, let.  vi. 

4.  A  calcareous,  earthy,  or  stony  substance 
which  separates  from  sea-water  in  boiling  it 
for  salt.    (Ray.) 

IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Billiards:  An  accidentally  successful 
stroke  ;  a  fluke. 


boU,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hUi,  l9en9h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist,    ph  =  £ 
-Olan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -(ion,  -§ion  ~  ahun.    -clouSp  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -^e,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^I* 
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soratcher— screen 


2.  Handica'ps  for  racing,  rowing,  &c.  :  The 
starting-point,  ov  the  time  of  starting  l"i>r 
tliose  wlio  are  considered  tlie  best,  and  lire 
therefore  allowed  no  advantiige  or  start,. 

"Tlie  former  atirting  from  scratch,  and  the  latter 
Is  receipt  of  MO  points.  —.Vornitig  Pott,  Feb.  &.  19H5. 

3.  Pugilism  :  A  line  drawn  across  the  prize- 
ring,  lip  to  wliich  boxers  are  brcu^lit  wlien 
they  join  tight ;  hence  tlie  i>hrases.  To  come  xip 
to  the  scratchy  To  toe  the  scratch,  that  is.  to  ap- 
pear wlien  wanted  to  present  one's  self. 

i.  Vet.  (PI.):  A  ilisease  in  horses,  consisting 
of  dry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scabs,  between  the  heel 
and  pastern-joint. 

"Thmi'lt  lia'  vapours  i"  tliy  leg  again  presentlj'; 
pray  tliee  go  in,  it  luay  turn  to  the  icratchei  e\se.'  — 
Ben  Jettison:  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  TaUen  atraiiHoni  or  haphazard  ; 
taken  or  made  uji  indiscriminately  or  ex- 
tempore, as  if  pcraped  together. 

"  Notwithatauding  their  long  preparation  and  per- 
petual coaching.  [they|  looked  like  icratch  crewa." — 
Field :  AprU  4.  1B85. 

^  Old  Scratch  :  [Old  Scratch]. 

scratch-back,  5. 

1.  A  toy  which,  when  drawn  across  or  down 
a  person's  back,  produces  a  noise  as  though 
the  clotlies  were  torn. 

2.  An  implement  formerly  used  by  ladies 
for  scratching  themselves,  consisting  of  an 
artificial  hands  or  claws  attached  to  a  handle. 

scratch-brush,  s.  A  bundle  of  wires, 
whose  prcjtrudiug  ends  are  used  to  clean  files 
and  for  other  purposes. 

scratch -cradle,  s.    [Cat's-cradle.] 

scratch-pan,  s.  A  pan  in  salt-works  to 
receive  the  scratch. 

scratch-race,  s.  A  race  in  which  the 
competitors  are  either  drawn  by  lot  or  taken 
without  regard  to  qualiticatiuns  ;  a  race  in 
which  all  start  on  the  same  terms. 

scratch-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  A  pari  tie  ;  so  named  because 
the  hooked  bristles  of  its  fruit  enable  it  to 
adhere  to  whatever  it  touches.     [Cleavkrs.] 

scratch-wig,  s.    The  same  as  Scratch, 

8.,  A.  1.  3. 

scratch-work,  .t.  A  species  of  fresco, 
consisting  of  a  coloured  plaster  laid  on  the 
face  of  a  building,  &lc.,  and  covered  with  a 
white  one,  wliicli  being  scrati-hed  througli  to 
any  design  the  coloured  one  appears  and  forms 
the  contrast. 

SCrat9h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scratchy  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  scratches;  specifically,  a 
bird  which  scratches  for  food,  as  the  common 
fowl ;  one  of  the  Rasores  (q.v.) 

scrat^h'-e^,  s.  pi.    tScRATcn,  s.,  A.  II.  4.] 

scratch'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Scratch,  v.\ 
A,  &i  B.   As  pr.  par.  dt  paiticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantive : 
L  The  act  of  one  who  scratches ;  a  scratch. 

"  That  night,  by  chance,  the  puet  watching. 
Heard  an  iuexplicahle  ser<itc!iing." 

Cow  per :  2he  Retired  Cat. 

2.  (PI-):  Refuse  matter  strained  out  of 
fat  when  it  is  melted  and  puritied.     (Prov.) 

•  SCrat9h'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scratching; 
-Jy.]  With  the  action  of  scratching ;  like  one 
who  scratches. 

"  Making  him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  cat, 
when  Kratchinglff  ehe  wheels  about  after  a  mouse."— 
Siiini-y  :  Arcadiii,  bk.  li. 

SCrat'-tle,  t'.*.  [A  frequent,  from  serai  =  to 
s**nitch.]    To  scramble,  to  scuttle.    (Prov.) 

"  Scrattlinff  up  and  down  aiioagBhore."—KiTigslei/  : 
Westward  Hot  en,  xxi. 

Bcrangh,  scraigh(ff/t  guttural),  s.  [Scraich.] 
A  screHUi,  a  shriek.     {Scotch.) 

"  I  blow  sic  points  of  war,  that  the  tcraugh  of  a 
•lockiu-hen  waa  mnsic  to  them. "— A'cod :  Bride  of 
iM-mmermoor,  ch.  xxiv. 

BCraw,  s.     [Ir.  scrulk.]     A  turf,  a  sod. 

"  Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed,  of 
cutting  «crniM,  which  is  flaying  i>tr  the  green  surface 
of  the  ground,  to  cover  tlieir  caljins,  or  make  up  their 
ditches ."— .Swi/t ;  Drayiert  Ltltert.  No,  7. 

•orawl,  •  scrall,  *  scraule,  v.  t.  &  L  [Prob. 
the  same  as  scrabble  (q.v.),  the  form  being  due 
to  confusion  with  craivl  (q.v.).] 

A.  Traits. :  To  draw,  write,  or  mark  awk- 
wardly and  in-egularly,  as  with  a  pen,  iieneil, 


or  similar  instrument;  to  write  hastily  or 
illegiltly  ;  to  scribble. 

"The  dyteatable  character  In  which  It  Is  icrawled 
.    .    .  tiMrnr  ihiMi  VtTitleu."—iioiUhvy;  £.e(te/s,  iv.  61. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To    write    awkwardly    or    illegibly ;   to 
scribble.    (Pope  :  Sandys's  Ghost.) 

2.  To  crawl,  to  creep.    (Prov.) 


scrawl,  s.     [Scrawl,  v.] 

1.  A  piece  of  hasty,  inelegant,  or  illegible 
writing;  bad  writing,  a  scribble. 

"  In  sable  scrnwla  I  Neroe  name  peniscd." 

Barte  :   luion  of  Death. 

2.  A  r:igged  broken  branch  of  a  tree  or 
other  brushwood.     (AJiur.) 

3.  The  young  of  the  dog-crab  (Carcimis 
mcenas).    (Lincolnshire.) 

"  And  in  thy  heart  the  hcrawl  shall  play." 

Tennyson  :  f<ail"j-  Boy,  12. 

scrawl' -er,  s.  [Eng.  scrawl,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  scrawls  ;  a  bad  or  inelegant  writer,  a 
scribbler. 

scrawn'-i-nes8,  s.  [Eng.  scrau-ny ;  -riess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrawny  ;  lean- 
ness, thinness,  scragginess. 

"Such  birds  will  have  an  appearance  of  Bcraumi- 
ness."—.'^>nUli$on     Useful  Book/or  Farmers,  p.  66. 

scraw'-ny,  a.  [Scranny.]  Lean,  thin,  raw- 
boned,  scraggy.     (Prov.) 

scray,  s.  [Wei.  ysci'ooi.]  The  Sea-swallow, 
the  common  Tern,  Sterna  Hirundo. 

*scre'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  screnbilis,  from  screo 
=  to  spit  out.]    That  may  be  spat  out. 

screak,  *  scrike,  v.i.  [Icel.  skrcekja  =  to 
shriek,  to  screech  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound 
or  cry  ;  to  shriek,  to  screech. 

"  The  little  babe  did  loudly  trrike  and  squall." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  VI.  vi.  18. 

2.  To  creak,  as  a  door. 

screak,  *  skreek,  *  scrike,  s.  [Screak,  v.] 
A  sliriek,  a  screech,  a  creaking. 

"  Having  by  a  skrefk  or  two  given  teatlraony  to  the 
misery  of  his  lite.'  —Bp.  Bull :  Seruione,  vol.  iii  ,  ser.  1. 

scream,  *  screme,  *  schreame.  v.i.  &  t. 
[Icel.  skra'tna  =  to  scare,  to  terrify ;  Sw. 
skrdvia ;  Dan.  skrcemvu.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  shrill  voice  ;  to  utter  a 
sudden  shrill  or  sharp  cry,  as  one  in  fright  or 
extreme  pain  ;  to  shriek. 

"  And,  screaminff  at  the  sad  presage, 
Awoke  and  found  it  true  " 

Cowper :  Mrs.  Throckmorton' $  Bullfinch. 

2.  To  utter  a  shrill,  harsh  cry. 

"The  famiah'd  eagle  screams  and  passes  by." 

itrai/:  The  Bard. 

3.  To  give  out  a  shrill  sound  :  as,  A  railway 
whistle  screams. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  sharp,  shrill  voice. 

scream,  *  schreeme,  s.    [Scream,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  one  in  fright  or 
extreme  pain  ;  a  shriek. 

■'  Mix  .  .  .  their  screams  with  acrenming  owls," 

Savage :  The  fVanderer,  iv. 

2.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound. 

scream'-er,  s.    [Eng.  scream,  V. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  screams. 

2,  Fig. :  Sometliing  very  great,  big,  or  out 
of  tlie  common ;  an  extravagant  story,  a 
whacker.    (Slang.) 

n  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  South  American  family  Palame- 
deid*  (q.v.).  They  have  a  horn  on  the  fore- 
head, and  strong  spurs  on  their  powerful 
wings.  They  are  gentle  and  shy,  and  the 
Crested  Screamer  (Chauna  chavaria)  is  said  to 
be  domesticated,  and  tfl  defend  the  poultry  of 
its  master  from  birds  of  prey.  Chauna 
derbiana  is  the  Derbian  Screamer,  and  Pala- 
medea  cormUa  the  Horned  Screamer  (q.v.). 

scream'-ing.  ;>r.  par.  &  a.    [Scream,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Uttering  screams  or  shrieks  :  shrieking. 

2.  Sounding  shrilly. 

"From  afar  he  heard  a  tereaminff  aound,' 

Itryden  :  Theodore  S  Sonoria,  100. 


3.  Causing  screams  or  shouts,  asof  laughter; 
as,  a  screaming  farce  ;  that  is,  one  calculated 
to  make  tlie  audience  scream  witli  laughter. 
The  exi»ressi<jn  is  said  to  have  been  tirst  used 
in  the  Adelplu  play-bills.    (Slang  Diet.) 

scree,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel.  skritha 
=  a  landslip  on  a  hillside.]  A  small  st<me  or 
pebble  ;  debris  of  rocks,  sliingle  ;  an  accumu- 
lation of  loose  stones  or  fragments  at  the  foot 
of  a  clitf  or  precipice.     (Prov.) 

"A  scree,  or  accumulation  of  fragments  from  th* 
clitl'  above,  gradually  slopes  down  to  tlie  hottuui  of  tht 
viiUey.'—Dawkins  :  Cave-Uwiti'ig,  ch.  iii. 

8cree9h,  '^  schrich  -  en,  *  schrlk-en, 

*  scrike,  *  shrik-en,  v.i.    [icel.  shrakja 

=  to  shiiek;  ISw.  skrika ;  Dan.  skrige ;  Irish 
sgreachmm ;  Gael,  sgreach,  sgreuch ;  Welsh 
ysgrechio.  Screech  and  shriek  are  thus  doublets.] 
To  cry  out  with  a  sliarp,  shrill  voice  ;  to 
scream,  as  one  in  terror  or  extreme  pain  ;  to 
shriek.     (Often  followed  by  out.) 

"They  screeched  and  chipped  their  wings  for  a 
■while."— Bolin^ftroke :  Mssays ;  Authority  on  Religion, 

scree9h,  s.  [Sw.  skrik;  Dnn.  skrig ;  Irish 
sgreach ;     Gael,     sgreuch;     Welsh     ysgrech.] 

[BCBEECB,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  as  of  one  in  terror  or 
extreme  pain  ;  a  harsh  scream,  a  shrill  sound. 

"The  sea-birds,  with  portentous  screech. 
Flew  fast  to  laud," 

Moore:  Fire. Worshippers. 

2.  A  sharp,  shrill  noise  :  as,  the  screech  of  a 
railway  whistle. 

screech-owl,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
any  owl  whose  voice  is  a  harsh-sounding 
screech.     [Lich-owl.] 

*  scree5h'-y,  a.  [Eng.  screech;  -y.]  Shrill 
and  sharp  ;  like  a  screech. 

screed,   s.      [A.S.   scredde  =  a  shred  ;    Icel. 
skrjodhr ;  O.  Dut.  schroode.    Screed  and  shred 
are  doublets.] 
L  Ordinary  Language. : 

1.  A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  shred. 

2.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rending  ;  a  rent,  a 
tear. 

3.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  prose ;  a  harangue, 
a  long  tirade.    (Scotch.) 

II,  Plastering : 

1.  A  strip  of  mortar,  six  to  eight  inches  in 
width,  and  of  the  required  thickness  of  the 
first  coat,  applied  to  the  angles  of  a  room  or 
edge  of  a  wall.  They  are  laid  on  in  parallel 
lines,  at  intervals  of  three  to  five  feet,  over 
the  surface  to  be  covered.  When  these  have 
become  sufficiently  liard,  the  interspaces  be* 
tween  the  screeds  should  be  filled  out  flush 
with  them,  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous  and 
straight,  even  surface. 

2.  A  wooden  strip  similarly  placed. 

^  A  screed  of  di-ink :  A  drinking  bout,  a 
carouse.    (Scotch. ) 

"  Naetbing  confuses  me.  unless  it  be  a,  screed  o' drink 
at  an  uthHdu."— Scott :  Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  xxv. 

screed,  v.t.  &  i.    [Screed,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tear,  to  rend. 

2.  To  repeat  glibly  ;  to  dash  off  with  apirit, 
(Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tear. 

"  It  wad  ha'  screeded  like  an  auld  rag  wi"  sic  a  weight 
aa  miuQ."— Scott  :  Bob  Roy.  ch.  xxxl. 

*  screeke,  v.i.    [Screak.] 

screen,  "  scren,  ""  serene,  *  skreen» 

*  Skreine,  s.  [U.  Fr.  escran  (Fr.  ecran),  a 
word  of  doubtful  origin;  cf.  Ger.  sc/ira7inc  = 
a  railing  ;  schranke  =  a  barrier.] 

I.  Ordinai-y  Language : 

1.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from 
danger ;  that  which  hides  or  conceals ;  A 
guaid,  a  protection. 

"  Lingering,  In  a  woody  glade 
Or  behind  a  rocky  screen.' 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe,  Iv. 

2.  A  movable  framework  or  appliance  to 
shelter  from  excess  of  heat,  cold,  or  light,  or 
to  conceal  from  siglit ;  it  is  often  hinged  so 
as  to  open  out  more  or  less  as  required,  or  be 
folded  up  to  occupy  less  space. 

3.  A  kind  of  riddle  or  sieve;  a  sifter  for 
coal,  sand,  grain,  &.c.  It  consists  of  a  rect- 
angular woodrn  frame  with  wires  traversing 
it  longitudinally  at  regular  intervals.  It  is 
propped  up  in  a  nearly  vertical  position, 
and  the  material  to  be  sifted  or  screened  is 


fete,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  l^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wgli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ro.  ob  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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thrown,  a  shovelful  at  a  time,  on  the  uppL-r 
part  of  the  grating ;  the  liner  parts  pass 
tlirungh  the  meshes,  while  those  wliieh  are 
too  large  roll  down  the  incline,  tlie  side  of 
tlie  screeM  being  occasionally  tapped  to  dis- 
lodge any  which  may  stick. 

"A  akuttle  or  skroine  to  lid  soil  from  the  com." 
Tus«t.T:  Fioo  Hundred  PuiiUa,  xvii.  16. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  (See  extract). 

"  I A 1  screen  fial  a  partition,  enclosure,  or  jwrclose. 
sepiirivtln^  ft  iiurtiou  of  n  room  or  ot  h  clniri;li  from  the 
rest.  Ill  tlie  domestic  hnll  of  the  iniddlv  agva,  a  scrt-en 
vria  almost  Invariably  fixed  across  the  lower  end,  so  na 
to  part  off  H  small  space  which  became  a  lobby  (with  a 
gnlltTy  ahove  it),  witliiii  the  main  entrance  doors;  the 
apliroacli  to  the  body  of  the  ball  being  by  oue  or  more 
doorways  through  (he  screen.  In  churches  Kcreent 
were  used  in  variuUB  Hltimtions,  to  enolnse  the  choir, 
to  separate  suburdinate  chapelii,  to  protect  tombs,  Aic." 
—Dirt,  qf  Architecture, 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  partition  made  of  canvas,  used  in 
place  of  a  wooden  bulkhead,  where  the  latter 
would  require  to  be  frequently  removed. 

(2)  A  kind  of  curtain,  having  an  opening 
covered  by  a  flap,  placed  in  front  of  a  maga- 
zine in  time  of  action,  or  when  the  magazine 
is  open. 

screen,  'sfcreen,  v.t.    [Screen,  s.] 

1.  To  shelter  or  j>rotectfrom  inconvenience, 
injury,  hurt,  or  paia  ;  to  cover. 

"  With  gauntlet  raised  he  t<~reencd  his  eight." 

Scotf  ,■  Bridal  n/  Triennain,  i.  12. 

2.  To  protector  shelter :  as,  To  screen  a  man 
from  punishment. 

3.  To  hide,  to  conceal :  as,  To  screen  a  fault 
or  crime. 

4.  To  sift  or  riddle  by  passing  through  a 
screcTi. 

"  It  la  calcubited  that  the  best  coals  may  be  de- 
livered, tcreeiied.  at  the  mouth  o(  the  Th;»ine8,  for 
188.  per  loud."— ii^ffon;  Caxtom.  pt.  ii..  cIl  il. 

8Creen'-ihg.  pr.  -par-^  a.,  &  s.     [Screen,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  sheltering,  covering,  or  con- 
cealing. 

2.  The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling. 

3.  (PL) :  The  refuse  matter  left  after  .sifting 
cnal. 

screening-machine,  s. 

Mining:  An  apparatus  for  sifting  stamped 
ores,  coals,  &c. 

Bcreigh,  s.    [Scraich.] 

screw,  *  scrue,  s.     [O.  Fr.  escroue(FT.  icrou): 

proli.  from  Lat.  scrohem,  aecus.  of  scrobs  =  a 

ditch,  a  trench,  a  hole;  Ger.  schraube;  Dut. 

schroef;  Icel.  s}crufa;  Sw.  skni/;  Dan.  skrue.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

(2)  A  screw-steamer  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  act  of  screwing  up  or  making  tight. 

(4)  The  state  of  being  stretched,  as  by  a 
screw. 

"  And  strained  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear. 
Yield  only  discord  lu  his  Maker's  eitr." 

Coiaper:  Truth,  385. 

(5)  A  screw-shell  (QV.). 

(6)  A  twist  or  turn  to  one  side  :  as.  To  give 
a  ball  a  screw  in  billiards. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  makesasliarp  bargain  ;  a  close- 
fisted  person  ;  a  miser,  a  skin-flint. 


(2)  An  unsound  lir  broken-down  horse  ;  a 
jade. 

"Rare  are  good  horses— rarer  still  a  good  Judge  of 
them  ;  1  suppose  I  was  cheated,  and  the  brute  proved 
a  screw."— Lijtf OH  .*  Wha.1  wdl  He  Uo  with  ItS  bk.  viii., 
ch.  vl. 

(3)  A  small  parcel  of  tobacco  twisted  up  in 
a  I'iec'}  of  paper  ;  a  pennywortli  of  tobacco. 

(4)  Wages,  salary,  pay.     {Slanrj.) 

"  £150  |>er  annum  is  considered  qnite  a  good  screw 
for  a  senior  bund."— Daitj/  Telegraph.  Sept.  35,  183fl. 

(5)  Pressure. 

"  To  take  the  screw  of  intimidation  off  A-iah  ten- 
hDt&."—DaUu  Telegraph,  April  11.  1886. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Afach.  (£■  Mech. :  A  cylinder  surronnded 
by  a  spiral  ridge  or  groove,  every  part  of 
wliich  forms  an  equal  angle  with  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  so  that  if  developed  on  a  plane 
surface  it  would  be  an  inclined  plane.    The 


screw  is  considered  as  one  of  the  six  me- 
chanical powers,  but  is  really  only  a  modilU 
cation  of  the  iacHiitid  plane  : 

'■  Let  us  Buppofte  a  niece  of  imr>er  'Q  the  shape  of  a 
riHlit-itigled  ulantclo  tijboiii>r'lli^d  with  its  vertical  sjdo 
iL^ititisI  a  cyllmk'r.  and  parallel  to  tlie  i\\\»,  and  be 
\vriL|i]i'.'d  round  the  cylinder:  thi-  hypotimnae  vtill 
desL-rihu  on  the  surface  of  the  uylinder  a  screw  line  or 
helix.  If  the  dimonsionn  lie  soclrusun  tliat  thu  ha«e 
of  the  trlaiit'le  is  u>iual  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder,  thon  the  liypotenuse  becomes  an  Inclined 
plane  traced  on  the  surliice  of  the  cylinder ;  the  dis- 
tance being  the  helglit  uf  tlie  jiliiue.  An  ordinary 
Bcrew  conoists  of  on  (Tcvatimi  on  a  solid  cylinder  ;  this 
elevation  may  bo  either  square  or  acute,  and  such 
screws  are  cilled  equivre  or  sharp  screws  accordingly. 
When  a  corresponding  groove  is  cut  in  the  holluw 
cylinder  or  nut  of  the  same  diunietur  aa  tbo  bolt,  tliis 
^ves  rise  to  an  Internal  or  companion  screw  or  nut. 
The  verticil  distance  between  any  two  threads  of  a 
screw  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  is  called  the  piU-h, 
and  the  angle  is  culled  the  inclination  of  the  ficrew. 
In  practice,  a  raised  screw  is  used  with  ita  cnmpnulon 
in  BUcli  a  m/unier  that  the  elevations  of  the  oue  tit 
into,  and  coincide  with,  the  depressions  of  the  other. 
The  screw  being  a  modification  of  the  inclined  plmie, 
the  conditions  of  equilil>rium  are  those  which  obtain 
in  the  case  of  the  pliine.  Thu  resistance,  which  la 
either  a  weight  to  l>o  raised  or  a  pressure  to  be  exerted, 
acta  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical,  and  the  power 
acts  panillcl  to  the  base;  Ueiice  we  have  V:li  =  h:b, 
and  the  length  of  the  Itaae  Is  the  circumfereuce  of  the 
cylinder ;  v.lience  P  ;  It  =  A  :  Crrr ;  r  being  the  radius 
of  the  cylinder,  and  h  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  The 
power  is  usuikJIy  applied  to  the  screw  by  means  of  a 
lever,  as  in  the  bookbinders'  press,  ic.  and  the  I'rin- 
clple  of  the  screw  may  he  stnied  to  be  generally  that 
the  power  o(  the  screw  is  to  the  resistance  iu  the  same 
ratio  as  the  pitch  of  the  screw  bears  to  tbe  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  through  which  the  power  acts,"— 
Qanot :  i'hf/sics  {<id.  Atkinson).  §45. 

A  convex  screw  is  known  as  the  external  or 
male  screw,  a  concave  or  hollow  screw  (gene- 
rally termed  a  nut)  is  an  internal  or  female 
screw.  The  mechanical  effect  of  a  screw  is 
increased  by  lessening  the  distance  between 
the  threads,  or  by  making  them  finer,  or  by 
lengtliening  the  lever  to  which  tbe  power  is 
applied;  this  law  is,  however,  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  friction,  which  is  very  great. 
The  screw  is  used  for  many  purposes ;  ordi- 
narily to  fasteu  things  together ;  for  the 
application  of  great  pressure  it  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  the  screw-jack,  screw-press, 
(fee. ;  as  a  borer  it  is  used  in  the  form  of 
the  gimlet ;  for  tine  adjustments,  as  in  tele- 
scopes, microscopes,  micrometers,  &c.,  it  is 
invaluable.  The  great  attrition  or  friction 
which  takes  place  iu  the  screw  is  useful  by 
retaining  it  in  any  state  to  which  it  lias 
once  been  brought,  and  continuing  the  effect 
after  tlie  power  is  removed.  The  parts  of  a 
screw  ai'e  the  head,  barrel  or  stem,  thread, 
and  iioiiit.  The  head  has  a  slit,  nick,  or 
square.  In  number  screws  vary,  as  single, 
double,  triple  ;  the  numbers  representing  the 
individual  threads,  and  those  above  single 
being  known  as  niultipk'X-threaded. 

2.  Steam  Nav.  :  [Screw-propeller]. 

H  (1)  Archimedean  screiu :  [Archimedean]. 

(2)  A  screw  loose :  Something  wrong  or  de- 
fective in  a  person  or  thing. 

"  My  uncle  was  confirmed  in  his  original  Impression 
that  something  dark  and  mysterious  was  voing  for- 
ward, or,  as  he  always  said  himself,  that  '  there  was  a 
screw  loose  somewhere.'  "—Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xllx. 

(3)  Dijferential  screw :  [Differential]. 

(4)  Endless  screro,  perpetual  screw :  A  screw 
without  longitudinal  motion,  acting  upon  the 
cogs  of  a  wheel. 

(5)  Hunter's  screw:  A  differential  screw(q.v.). 
(0)  Right  and  left  screw:  A  screw  of  which 

the  threads  upon  the  opposite  ends  run  in 
dirterent  directions. 

(7)  To  put  the  screw  on :  To  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  a  person,  as  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money. 

"  He  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  put  (he  screw 
on  me  for  any  amount  I  waa  good  ioT."— Daily  Tele- 
graph. Sept.  12,  tens. 

(8)  To  put  uiuhr  the  screw :  To  apply  strong 
pressui'e  to  ;  to  compel. 

screw-alley,  5. 

Sh:pu'r\<jM.  :  A  passage-way  along  the  shaft 
of  a  s:Tew-iiropeller,  allowing  access  for  the 
men  wlio  e\':iHiine  and  attend  to  the  bearings. 

screw-blade,  s.  The  blade  of  a  screw- 
propeller. 

screw-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  having  a  screw- 
thread  on  its  shank.  It  is  adapted  to  pass 
through  holes  prepared  for  tlie  purpose  in  two 
or  more  pieces  of  timber,  iron,  kc,  to  fasten 
and  hold  them  together  by  means  of  a  nut 
screwed  on  the  screw-end. 

screw-box,  s. 

Wood:  A  device  for  cutting  the  threads  on 
wooden  screws.  It  is  similar  in  conslruction 
and  operation  to  the  Screw-plate  (q.v.).  ( 


screw-oap,  s. 

1.  A  cover  to  protect  or  conceal  the  head  of 
a  screw. 

2.  A  cover  for  a  fruit-jar,  or  a  bottle  of  any 
eflcrvescing  beverage. 

screw-olaxnp,  s.  A  damp  which  acta 
by  means  of  a  screw. 

screw-collar,  ^. 

Oi-tics :  The  means  of  adjustment  for  rela- 
tive distance  between  the  front  and  the  pos- 
terior paits  of  an  achromatic!  objective,  de- 
sifiiied  to  secure  perfect  dolinition  with  differ- 
ing thickness  of  covering  glass. 

screw-coupling,  s. 

1.  A  device  for  joining  the  ends  of  twn 
vertical  rods  or  chains,  and  giving  them  any 
desired  degree  of  tension. 

2.  A  screw-socket  for  uniting  pipes  or  rods. 

screw-dock,  s.  A  kind  of  graving  dock, 
iu  whicli  vessels  are  largely  raided  and  lowered 
by  means  of  screws. 

screw-driver,  s.  a  tool  for  turning 
scrt-'ws  in  or  out  of  their  phu'cs.  It  has  an 
end  like  a  blunt  chisel,  which  enters  the  nick 
in  tlie  screw-liead. 

screw-gear,  s. 

Mach. :  The  worm  and  worm-wheel,  or  end- 
less screw  and  pinion. 

screw-jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack,  in  wliich 
the  power  consists  of  a  screw  rotating  iu  a 
nut  in  the  body  of  the  tool.     [Jack.] 

screw-key,  screw-wrench,  s. 

1.  A  spanner  for  the  articles  wliidi  socket 
upon  the  mandrel-screw. 

2.  The  lever  of  a  screw-press  ;  a  form  of 
key  used  with  lock -faucets. 

screw-lock,  $. 

Locksinith.  :  A  lock,  of  wliich  the  essential 
feature  is  an  opening  bar,  which  is  detained 
by  a  screw  when  in  a  hieked  positiou, 

screw-machine,  s. 

Mach. :  A  machine  for  making  from  bar-iron 
screws  and  studs  such  as  are  used  in  a 
machine-shop.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bolt- 
macliine. 

screw-nail,  s.    An  ordinary  screw. 

screw -pile,  s.  A  pile  having  a  screw- 
thread  at  its  shoe  to  enable  it  luoie  leadily  to 
ptMietrate  hard  ground  and  to  hold  it  lirmly 
iu  position. 

screw-pine,  s. 


1.  Sivg. :  The  genus  Pandanus.  The  name 
screw-pine  is  given  because  the  prickly  leu\es 
are  arranged  spindly  in  a  tripl«  series,  form- 
ing dense  tufts  or  crowns  like  those  of  the 
pine-apple  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  The  Pandanacese  (q.v.).    (lAndley.) 

screw-plate,  s.  A  steel  plate  having  a 
series  nf  holes  of  varying  sizes,  with  worms 
and  notches  for  cutting  tiireads. 

screw-post,  s. 

Shij'wriyht.  :  The  inner  stern-post,  through 
whicli  the  shaft  of  the  screw-propeller  passes. 

screw-press,  s.  A  press  for  communi- 
cating pressure  by  means  of  a  screw  or  screws. 

screw-propeller,  s. 

Ntnit.  :  A  sjiiial  blade  on  a  cylindrical  aria, 
called  the  shaft  or  spin<lle,  parallel  with  the 
keel  of  tlie  vessel,  made  to  re\  olve 
by  steam  power  beneatli  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  usually  at  the 
stern,  as  a  means  of  proi^nlsion. 
The  use  of  the  screw  as  a  means  of 
prupolling  sliips  was  devised  and 
experimented  with  from  llie  earli- 
est days  of  the  use  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power,  but  the  liret  to 
achieve  success  was  Johu^Kricssou, 
the  eminent  Swedish  enffiueor, 
who  experimented  on  the  Tliames 
in  1836,  and  afterwards  on  Ibe 
Delaware.  Sir  Francis  Smith  was 
successful  somewhat  later,  and  the  ' 
value  of  Bcrew  propellers  was 
clearly  df^monstratod.  Since  then 
they  have  htion  widely  adopted  »a  a 
moans  of  propulsion  for  vesnels. 
steamer  wiia  constructed  iu  Loudon  with  twin 
screws,  with  independent  action,  and  reicnlly 


In  I8C0  a 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.    -mgf. 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^iou  ^  zhun,    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  &c.  =  beL    ew  =  liu 
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Borne  of  tlie  great  Atlantic  liners  have  been 
pruvided  with  triple  screws,  with  great  advan- 
tage in  Hpeed.  The  ntutiuu  of  a  siTew-steann-r 
i8  often  uncomfortable  to  pjisse timers.  In 
many  cases,  however,  tliis  is  obviated  in  some 
measure  by  pluciiij;  the  saloon  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  ship.     ['I'wiN-scKiiW.] 

screw-punch,  s,     A   punching   device 

Opi-ralfd  by  a  sciew. 

Bcrew-ruddcr,  5. 

Ntiut. :  A  si;rew  instead  of  a  rudder  for 
steering  a  ship.  Tiie  direction  of  the  axis  is 
changed  to  give  the  requisite  motion  to  the 
8hip.  Its  efficiency  dues  not  depend  on  the 
inotidii  of  ttie  vessel. 

screw-shells,  s.  pi. 

Zoo/. ;  The  family  Turritellida  (q.v.). 

screw-steamer,  s.  A  steamer  propelled 
by  a  Screw,  in  euiitradistinction  to  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer. 

screw-stone,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the 
ca^L  ofa  fussil  eiicrinite.     [Fossil-scbew,  s.] 

screw-tap,  s.  An  instrumeiTt  for  cutting 
the  interior  thread  nu  a  hollow  screw.  [Screw- 
plate.  ] 

screw-tree,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Helieteres  (q.v.). 

screw-valve,  s.  A  fancet  or  stop-cock 
actuated  by  a  screw.     [axop-VALVE.] 

screw- well,  s. 

Shijthuild. :  A  hollow  in  the  stem  of  a  vessel 
into  which  a  propeller  is  lilted. 

screw-wheel,  s.    A  worm-wheel  (q.v.). 

screw-wrench,  s.    [Screw-key.] 

screw,  v.t.  &  i.    [Screw,  «.] 
A.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  turn,  as  a  screw ;  to  apply  a 
screw  to;  to  fasten,  press,  or  make  firm  with 
a  screw  or  screws. 

"  [He]  ordered  all  his  bayooeta  to  be  ao  formed  that 
they  iiit^Ut  be  icrewed  u{juu  the  barrel  witbuut  stop- 
ping It  mi.' — Afacauiai/ :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

U.  Figuratively: 

•  1.  To  wrest,  to  wrench,  to  force,  to  press. 
(Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  v.) 

2,  To  distort,  to  deform  l)y  contortions. 

"  He  tcrew'd  his  face  into  a  bardeD'd  amile.* 

Dryden .   Oon  Se-jottian,  IL 

•3.  To  raise  extortionately  ;  to  rack. 

"  The  rents  of  land  in  Ireland,  since  they  have  been 
■o  eiioruiously  raised  and  screwed  up,  iiiHy  be  cuui- 
puted  to  be  about  two  milliona."— .Vic(/(.    [Todd.i 

*  i.  To  oppress  by  exactions;  to  use  violent 
means  to. 

•■  Our  country  landlords,  by  onmeaaurable  screteing 
and  racking;  their  teuaiita.  have  alrexdy  reduced  the 
miserable  [)eoi>le  to  a  worse  conditlou  than  the  pea- 
sants in  France."— .Nwi^(.    [Todd.} 

5.  To  oVttain  or  gain  by  force,  or  the  exercise 
of  any  strong  intluence. 

"  The  utterly  exorbitant  rents  that  Scotch  proprie* 
torn  .  .  .  have  managed  to  tcreio  out  of  aportflmeD  in 
the  last  few  years."— /"iaid,  Dec.  Vi.  1885. 

S«  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  propelled  by  means  of  a 
Bcrew. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  oppressive  or  exacting ;  to 
use  violent  means  in  exacting. 

II  (1)  To  screw  up  :  To  fasten  up  with  screws ; 
Bpecif.,  to  fasten  the  oak  or  outer  door  of  an 
obnoxious  person,  so  as  to  prevent  egress. 
{Univ.  iSlang.) 

(2)  To  screw  up  one's  courage:  To  summon 
up  courage. 

screwed,   a.     [Screw,   v.]      Drunk,    tipsy. 

{Slang.)     [Cf.  TlOHT.] 

"  Divers  kiod-bearted  boys,  in  their  simple  language, 
bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  she  was  'only  a  little 
gcrewed.'  "—Dickeia  :  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxv. 

BCrew^-er,  s.  (Eng.  screw,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  screws. 

ecrew^-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Screw,  v.] 

screwing- machine,  s.  a  screw-ma- 
chine (q.v.). 

•scrib'-a-ble,  «.  [Lat.  80*160  =  to  write; 
Eng.  ■ai'l'i.]  Capable  of  being  written,  or  of 
being  written  upon. 

*Scri-ba'-tious,  a.  [Scribe.]  Skilful  in  or 
fond  of  writing  or  scribbling. 

"Popes  were  then  not  very  .tcHbatious,  or  not  ao 
pragmaticaj, ■■—BurroM;  fopti'$  Sapremacy, 


scrib'-bet,  «.    [Scribe.]    A  painter's  pencil. 

•  scrib'-blage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  scrib- 
01(e);  'Uifc]     Scribbling. 

"  The  polemic  tcribblage  of  theology  and  poUticH."— 
W.  Taylur :  Sarvej/  of  German  Pottry,  i.  852. 

scrib'-ble  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [Eug.  scribe,  s. ;  freq. 

sutr.  -/«.] 

A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  write  hastily,  illegibly,  or  without 
regard  to  correctness  or  elegance  ;  to  scrawl. 

"Prevent  the  din^'iace  of  acHbbliny  miicli  tn  no  pur- 
pose."—lf'a/-fcur(o/i.-  Dioine  L'-gation.  bit.  v..  §  1. 

2.  To  cover  or  till  with  careless,  hasty,  or 
illegible  writing  ;  to  scrawl  over. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write  hastily,  carelessly, 
or  without  regard  to  correctness,  taste,  or 
elegance. 

"  Yuu  have  been  gcribbling  on  a  book  which  is  not 
your  own." — CaueU't  Haturdiiy  Journal,  Sept.  20,  16o6. 

scrib'-ble  (2),  v.t.  [Sw.  skrubbla ;  Ger.  schrab- 
bdii=  to  card,  to  scribble.]  To  card  or  tease 
coarsely  ;  to  pass,  as  cotton  or  wool,  througli 
a  scribbler. 

8crib'-ble,  s.    [Scribble  (l),  v.] 

1.  Hasty  or  careless  writing  ;  a  scrawl. 

"Neither  did  I  but  vacant  seasons  s^jeiid 
lu  tills  my  tcribble."  Banyan:  Apology. 

*  2.  A  hurried  walk, 

•  scrib'-ble -ment,  s.  [Eng.  scribble  (l)  v. ; 
•ment.]  A  w.irthless,  careless,  or  hasty 
writing  ;  a  scribble,  a  scrawl. 

scrib'-bler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  scribbl{e),  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  scribbles  ;  a  bad  or  careless  writer  ; 
hence,  an  author  of  poor  reputation  ;  a  petty 
writer  :  a  contemptuous  name  for  an  author. 

"  Montague  waa  thus  represented  by  contemporary 
tcribblers.'  —Macaulay  :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv, 

SOrib'-bler  (2),  s.     [Eng.  scribblie)  (2),  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  carding-machiiie  by  which  fibre  is 
roughly  cai'ded  preparatory  to  the  final 
carding. 

2.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  machine  de- 
scribed in  1. 

scrib' -bling,  jyr.  par.  &  a.     [Scribble (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Adapted  or  intended  to  be 
scribbled  on  or  in  ;  as,  scribbling  paper,  a  scrib- 
bling diary,  &c. 

sorib'-bling,  s.     [Scribble  (2),  v.] 

Cotton  &  Woollen-inanuf. :  The  first  rough 
carding,  prepanitoiy  to  the  final  carding. 

scrlbbling-tnachlne,  $. 

Woolleii-vuinuf. :  A  scribbler. 

scrib' -bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  scribbling,  a.  ; 
-ly.]     In  a  scribbling  manner. 

scribe,  "scrybe,  s.    [Lat.  smba=  a  writer; 
scribo  =  to  write;   orig.  =  to   scratch  or  cut 
slightly;  Fr.  scribe;  Ital.  scriba.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  writer,  one  who  writes,  a  penman ; 
especially,  one  who  is  skilled  in  penmanship. 

2.  An  official  or  public  writer  ;  an  amanu- 
ensis, a  secretary,  a  copyist. 

"One  of  the  foresayde  ]j  parsonls  ao  condempned, 
was  scrybe  to  the  pope." — fabyan     CUronycle,  ch.  clil. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bricklaying:  A  spike  or  large  nail  ground 
to  a  sharp  point,  to  mark  the  bricks  on  the 
face  and  back  by  the  tapering  edges  of  a 
mould,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them  and 
reducing  them  to  the  proper  taper  for  gauged 
arches. 

2.  Jewish  Antiq.  &  Hist. :  Heb.  Q^plD 
(sopherim),  from  1CD  {saphar)  =  to  write,  to 
set  in  order,  to  count ;  Gr.  ypafifxarels  (gram- 
Tnateis).]  An  order  of  men  whose  office  or 
function  seems  at  first  to  have  been  that  of 
military  secret-aries  (Judg.  v.  14  ;  Jer.  lii.  25). 
Afterwards  they  multiplied  copies  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  in  consequence  came  to  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  their  contents.  Never* 
theless,  their  manner  of  teaching  was  of  a 
hesitating,  not  of  an  authoritative  character 
(Matt.  vii.  29).  They  attained  to  great  social 
dignity.  They  took  part  with  the  chief  priests 
in  plotting  the  death  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxii.  2). 

scribe-awl,  s.  An  awl  used  for  marking 
lines  to  be  followed  in  sawing  or  cutting  out 
work.  Called  also  Scriber,  Scribing-awl, 
Scratch -awl. 


scribe,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Lab.  scribo=  to  scrjitch.  to 
write;  Ger.  s<hreiben;  Dut.  schrijven;  Dan. 
skrive ;  Sw.  skri/va,] 

A.  Transitive: 

'  I.  Ord,  Lang. :  To  write  or  mark  upon ; 
to  inscribe. 

IL  Carpentry : 

1,  To  nnirk  by  a  rule  or  compasses;  to 
mark  so  as  to  lit  one  piece  to  the  edge  of 
another  or  to  a  surface. 

2.  To  adjust,  as  one  pit-ce  of  wood  to 
anoiiii^r,  St)  that  the  hbre  of  the  one  shall  be 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  other. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  write. 

"  Doing   nothing  but  scribble   and   ic-rifte. "—J/oA 
H'Arbiat/ :  Ceaitia,  blc  x.,  cli.  vL 

scrib'-er,  s.  [Eng.  scrt!<e) ; -er.]  [Scribe-awl.] 

SCrib'*ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Scribe,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par,  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Writing,  handwriting. 

2.  Carp. :  The  fitting  the  edge  of  a  board  to 
another  snrface,  as  the  skii  ting-board  of  a 
room  is  scribed  to  the  floor,  being  marked  in 
position,  and  then  cut  to  matoh  the  in- 
equalities. 

scribing-compass,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  compass  with  one  pointed  leg 
to  act  as  a  pivot,  and  one  scooping  edge  to 
act  as  a  marker. 

scribing-iron,  s.  A  scoring-tool  for 
marking  lugs  and  casks. 

•  scrib' -i^in,  s.  [Eng.  scribe,  s. ;  -ism.]  The 
character,  manners,  or  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
Scribes. 

*  SCrib-la'-cioUS,  a.  [Eng.  $cribbl(e)  ;  -aeio\u.'\ 
Fond  of  or  given  to  scribbling  or  writing. 

"  The  loquacious,  tcriblaciotu  Heraud."— CaW^i«,  la 
Century  Magazine,  June,  1863,  p.  2TL 

*  sorid,  s.  [Screed.]  A  fragment,  a  piece,  A 
shred. 

•  scrlene,  s.     [Screen,  s.] 

scrieve,  v.i,  [ELym.  doubtful.]  To  glide 
swiftly  along  ;  to  rub  or  rasp  along.    {Scotch,) 

"  The  wheels  o'  life  gae  down  bill,  tcricpin, 
\Vi'  rattliu'  glee."  Burnt :  Scotch  Drink, 

scng'-gle,y.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Towriggle; 
to  struggle  or  twist  about. 

•  scrike,  v.L     [Screak.] 

*  scrim'-er,  s,  [Fr.  escrinieur,  from  escrimer 
—  to  fence.]    A  fencing- master,  a  swordsman. 

■■  The  icriniers  uf  their  ii:ition, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motum.  ^U'lrd.  iiuj  eye, 
II  you  opp.is'd  theiu."         Shakatp. .  UatiUet.  iv.  T. 

scrim  -mage,  scrum-mage  (ago  as  ig), 

s.  [A  conuption  of  skinaisk  l,q.v.).J  A 
skirmish,  a  tussle  ;  specif,  in  fuutball,  &  con- 
fused close  tussle  round  the  ball. 

"  Some  day  to  engage  In  a  general  icnm^nage  lor 
fresh  spuiL"— Daily  Telegraph,  Se|it.  22,  1885. 

scrimp,  v.t.  [Dan.  skmmpe;  Sw.  skrumpria; 
Low  Ger.  schrumpen  =  to  shrink,  to  shrivel ; 
A.S.  scrimman  =  to  dry,  to  wither.]  To  make 
small,  scant,  or  short ;  to  scant  ;  to  limit  or 
straiten  ;  to  put  on  short  allowance. 

"  That  auld  capriciouB  carltn.  Nature, 
To  uiuk  amends  for  acrimpit  stature.' 

Burnt:  To  Jamet  SmUK 

scrimp,  a.  &  $.     [Scrimp,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Scanty,  narrow,  deficient,  con- 
tracted. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  niggard,  a  pinching  miser. 
{Amer.) 

SOrimp'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Scrimp,  v.] 

scrimplng-bar,  s. 

Calico-print. :  A  grooved  bar  which  spreads 
cotton  cloth  right  and  left,  so  as  to  feed 
smoothly  to  the  printing-machine. 

sorimp'^ly,  adi\  [Eng.  scrimp,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  scrimp  manner;  hardly,  scarcely. 

scrimp' -ness,  «.  [Eng.  scrimp,  a.  ;  -ness.] 
Scantiness,  small  allowance. 

SCrimp'-tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Scrimp,  v.]  A 
small  portion,  a  pittance.    {Prov.) 

scrims,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  for 
scrimps.]  Thin  canvas  glued  on  the  inside  of 
a  panel  to  keep  it  from  cracking  or  breaking. 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wolt;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  v^te,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  —  e.    ew  =  u;  qu  =  kw. 


flcrln— scrofulousness 
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BClin,  s.    [Etyin.  doubtful.] 
Mining:  A  small  vein. 

•  serine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escrln  (Ft.  icrin);  Ital. 
scri^nOf  from  Lat,  seriniuffi  =  a  desk,  from 
scribo  =  to  write.]  A  chest,  box,  case,  or 
other  place  in  which  writings  or  cariosities 
are  deposited ;  a  shrine. 

"  Lajt  forth,  out  of  thine  ererUstinx  Kr*fM, 
The  uitiqae  rolls."        Spenaer:  F.  tf-.  L    (Introd.) 

Bdinge,  r.t,  [A  variant  oteringt  (q.v.).]  To 
cringe.    (Pror.) 

scrip  (1),  *  scrippe,  *  scryppe,  «.    [iceL 

sfcirppo=a  bag,  a  scrip;  Xorw.  sJfcreppa; 
dial.  sJSrdjTpa;  O.  Sw.  skrtppfx :  O.  Dut. 
scharpe,  scAa«rpe,  stxppe;  Low  G«r.  st^rap.] 
A  wallet,  &  small  bag,  a  satchel. 

**  Acroas  his  shoulders  then  the  tcrip  he  floa^.' 

Pope:  n^Tner;  Odyaey  X.viu  130. 

•orip  (2),  «.     [The  same  word  as  tcript  (q-T.).] 
*1.  Anything  written;    a  writing;  a  lift,  as 
of  names ;  a  catalogue, 

2.  A  piece  of  paper  containing  a  writing; 
a  schedule,  a  ceriificate. 

3.  Specif,  in  Comn. :  A  certificate  of  stock 
subscribed  to  a  bank  or  other  company,  or  of 
a  subscription  to  a  loan  ;  an  interim  writing 
or  document  entitling  a  person  to  a  share  or 
shares  in  any  company,  or  to  an  allocation  of 
stock  in  general,  the  interim  writing  or  scrip 
being  exchanged  after  registration  for  a 
formal  certificate;  in  this  sense  termed  Krip 
certificate.  Also,  paper  obligations  of  a  corpora- 
tion issued  for  wages,  Ac.,  in  lieu  of  cash  and 
circulating  locally  as  currency.  The  fractional 
currency  of  the  U.  S.  during  and  following 
the  CiTil  War  was  known  as  scrip  or  I  humor- 
ously) as  ""shinplastere.^' 

^  For  another  etymology,  see  extract. 

"  A  Stock  Excbuiee  tena  CDatimcted  from  "  snb- 
•criptlon.'  Wiien  a  foreign  loan  ia  issued,  or  a  new 
oomitcuiy  is  aboat  to  borrow  capital,  the  public  Art 
inTited  to  '  snbecribe '  to  it,  that  is,  in  plain  language, 
they  are  asked  to  sajr  bow  mach  money  fitej  are 
villiug  to  lend  for  either  of  those  pnrvoaes.  This 
invitation  is  r^esenteii  in  the  form  of  a  *  prospectna.' 
Tbe  lender  or  sabscriber  'applies'  for  a  soare  in  the 
loftD,  or  for  tbe  priviit^  of  oontribatlng  to  a  com- 
pany's capitAL  and  in  answer  receives  a  'letter  of 
allotineut.'  This  letter  of  allotment  Is  afterwarda 
eichariged  for  '  tcrip.'  that  is  a  kind  of  proviaiooal 
document  entitliug  him  to  claim  definite  bonds  or 
•hare  certi lic^tes,  indicating  how  many  bonds  or 
•hares  he  has  subscribed.' — BUMelt:  Countir^  Botue 
Dictionary. 

scrip-company,  s.  A  company  baring 
shai^s  which  piiss  by  delivery,  without  the 
formalities  of  register  or  transfer. 

scrip-bolder,  s.  A  person  bolding  scrip 
entitling  him  to  shares  in  a  company. 

•  scrip'-page  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  scripQ.) ; 
•age.]  That  wiiich  is  contained  in  a  scrip  or 
bag. 

"  Let  ns  make  an  faononrable  retreat :  thongh  not 
vlth  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  tcrippayf." 
—Skaketp. :  A%  tou  Uke  /(,  iiL  5. 

■Oript, «.   [Lat  scri^um.,  neat  sing,  of  script  tf^ 
pa.  par.  of  scribo  =  to  write.] 
I.  Oj^iinary  Lan^ua^e: 
L  A  piece  of  writing ;  a  scrip. 

**  I  trow  it  were  to  loage  yon  to  tary. 
If  I  told  yon  of  erery  tcript  and  oond." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  9.501, 

•2.  Style  of  writing. 

"The  book  ...  is  beyond  price  for  the  parity  of  its 
ter\pi,''^DaUs  TeUfp-aph,  Jan.  ST,  ISSS. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  original  or  principal  docu- 
ment 

2.  Print. :  A  kind  of  type  in  imitation  of 
writing. 

scrxp-tbr'-i-ani,  s.    (Lat,  from  «crip/<?r=a 

writer,  from  scriptus^  pa.  par.  of  scri6o  =  to 
write.]  The  room  in  a  monastery  or  abbey 
set  apart  for  the  writing  or  copjing  of  mann- 
BCripts. 

*'  Tonr  tcriptorium 
la  bmons  among  all,  yonr  uuuinscripts 
Pimised  for  their  beanty  and  their  excellence." 

Longfeaov  :  Golden  Legend,  !▼. 

•  scrip  -tor-y,  o.  [Lat  scriptoriits,  from 
scriptor  =  a  writer.] 

1.  Written,  expressed  in  writing,  not  verbal. 

"  Wills  are  nnncapatorv  and  KTiptorp.'— Swift : 
Tale  <^  a  r»*4,  {  2. 

2,  Used  for  writinsr. 

"With  each  differences  of  re«ds,TallAtory.  sagittary, 
tcriptorg,  and  others." — firoimc.*  UitceXlany  Trad  L 


scrip'-ta-ral,  a.  [Eng.  acriptuTie);  -olj  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Scriptures ;  contained  in 

the  Scriptures ;  I'lblicaL 

"  Creatares,  the  tcrifjturai  ose  o(  that  word  deter- 
miaes  sometimes  to  men.~— .iff^ r6ury. 

*  scrip' -tU-ral- ism,  s.     [Eng.   teriptunH; 

•ism.^  The"  qua'lity  of  being  scriptiml ;  liter&l 
adherence  to  Scripture. 

*  scrip' -ta-ral-ist,  «.  fEng.  scTxptuml ;  -Ut.^ 
One  who"adh*eres  literally  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  makes  them  the  foundation  of  all  philo- 
sophy. 

scrip*-tn-ral-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  KriptunU  ;  -?y.] 
In  a  scriptural  manner. 

*  scrip'-tn-ral-ness,  ».  fEng.  scriptural; 
-ncss.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrip- 
tural. 

Scrip'-tar©,  £.  &  a,  [O.  Ft.  escripturty  eacri- 
ture  (Fr.  ecriture),  fn^ra  Lat  «crip(ura  =  & 
writing,  from  scriplurus,  fut  par.  of  scribo  = 
to  write ;  Sp.  &  Port  escritura ;  Ital  scriUura.] 

A.  As  suhstantitt : 

*  1.  A  writing  ;  anything  written  ;  a  docu- 
ment, an  inscription. 

"  This  scripture  on  the  tombe.  the  vhicbe  was  In 
Latyn."— Brmen  .*  /VoUsort ;  Cronjfde,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ex. 

2.  The  Bible,  as  preeminently  worthy  of 
being  called  "the  Writing";  tbe  book's  of 
the  Old  and  Xen-  Testament.  (Frequently 
used  in  the  plural,  preceded  by  the  definite 
article.) 

"  Whoever  expects  to  Bndin  tJte  Scriptura  a  kd^&c 

direction  for  every  moral  doubt  that  arises,  looks  for 
more  than  he  wlU  meet  -wiih.'—Fal^ :  PhiJo4ophg, 
cb.  ir. 

*  3.  Anything  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
a  passage  or  quotation  from  the  Scriptures. 

"  The  deTil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  pnrpose.** 
ShaJxtp. :  MercMant  of  Fenice,  L  a. 

B.  .^5  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  or  the  Bible ;  scriptural ;  as. 
Scripture  truths. 

^  (I)  In  the  A.V.  scripture  is  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  in"  Dan.  i.  21,  with  doubtful 
signification.  Our  Lord  often  used  both  the 
singular  and  the  plural  of  the  word  for  the 
OM  Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  42  ;  Mark  xii.  10; 
John  V.  39,  X.  35,  &c),  so  do  the  Apostles 
(Rom.  i.  2,  iv.  3 ;  James  iv.  5,  &c.).  St  Peter 
once  includes  under  the  term  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul  (2  Peter  iii.  15-16).  The  epithet  Holy 
is  sometimes  prefixed  (Rom.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim.  iiL 
16).    [Bible.] 

(2)  By  EnglLsb  law  scoffing  at  Scripture 
is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Rationalistic  criticism  of  it  in  a  grave  spirit 
is  not  considered  as  constituting  the  offence. 

Scripture-reader,  &  A  person  employed 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  private  houses  among 
the  poor  and  uneducated. 

*  scrip -tnred,  a.  [Eng.  Scriptur{e);  -ed.] 
Engraved  ;  ornamented  with  figures. 

"  Those  tcriptured  flanks  it  cannot  see.** 

D.  G.  Ro4$etU :  Burden  of  Xinevek, 

scrip' -tore- wort,  s.     [Eng.  scripture,  and 
tror.'.] 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Op^rapba  (q.v.) 

*  scrip-tilr'-i-an,  s.   [Eng.  Scriptur(e);  -ian.] 

A  scripiurist  (q'.v.). 

"  O  rare  icri pi urian.'— Chapman  :  Hwnouroui 
Dayes  ilirth,  p.  MA. 

*  SCrip-tur'-i-ent,  a.  [Low  Lat  scrij^urieiis. 
pr.  par.  of  scrip(urto=  to  desire  to  write; 
scribo  =  to  WTite.]  Having  a  desire  or  passion 
for  writing  ;  having  an  itch  for  authorship. 

"This  gTTUid  rcripturient  p:\per-apiller.'— ITood; 
Athena  Oxon.,  voL  li. ;   ICth.  Prgnne. 

*  scrip'-tu-rist.  s.     [Eng.   scripturie);  -irf.] 

One  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

"  Wictiffe  was  not  only  a  rood  divine  and  tcripturitt, 
bat  well  skilled  in  the  ciril,  cinon.  and  Englisb  law." 
— Archbp.  SetKome:  £n(flUh  Trans.  ^ BMe,  p.  6. 

*  SCrit9ll,  5.      [SCREL'CH,  S.\ 

8cri-vel'-16,  s.  [Ital.]  An  elephant's  tusk 
under  twenty  pounds  weight. 

*  scriv'-en,  •  scriv-ein,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escrimin 
(Fr.  ecrirain),  from  Low  Lat  scrihanuiriy 
accus.  of  scribanus-=&  scribe;  Lat.  scribo  =■ 
to  write  ;  Sp.  escr\bano.'\    A  scrivener. 

*  scriv'-en,  v.L    [Scrivex,  s.]    To  write,  as 

a  scrivener. 


scriv'-^n-er,  *  skrlv-en-ere,  t.  [Mid. 
Eng.  scrivtn;  -tr.] 

1.  A  writer  ;  one  whose  business  wu  tc 
draw  np  contracts  or  other  documents. 

••  My  boy  •ball  feUh  tLt  tcrit^ner" 

SSaJUMp  :  Taming  ti/fAe  SXrett,  Iw.  4. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  receive  money 
to  place  out  at  interest,  and  to  supply  those 
who  want  to  raise  money  on  security;  a  money- 
broker  ;  a  financial  agent 

"  And  from  the  griping  Trimmer  free  I" 

Drjfden  '  Boriee,  epode  li- 

^  The  Scriveners  are  one  of  the  London 
Companies.    They  were  incorporated  in  1616. 

scrivener's  palsy,  5. 

Pathol. :  A  spasm  or  cramp  affecting  certain 
muscles  essential  to  the  act  of  writing.  It 
commences  by  a  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  or  forearm,  or  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  limb  in  the  evening,  disappearing  aft^r 
a  night's  rest ;  then  the  movement  of  the 
hand  l>ecomes  unsteady  and  the  writing  a 
scrawl.  At  the  more  ad\'anced  stage  a  spasm 
comes  on  whenever  the  pen  is  taken  into  the 
hand.  Though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  caused 
by  overwork,  yet  the  hand  should  be  allowed 
to  rest,  and  when  work  is  attempt*^  some 
mechanical  appliance  should  be  used  to  en- 
able the  fingers  which  are  not  affected  to  hold 
the  pen.  Called  also  Writers  Paralysis  and 
Writers  Cramp. 

•  Bcriv'-en-ish,  •  scrive-in-ishe,  a.  [Mid^ 

Eng.  scriven  :  -ish.]     Like  a  scrivener. 

"  And  make  it  with  these  ar^umeutes  toaeh. 
ye  tcripeinitfte  or  craftely  thon  It  write, 

Chaucer  :  Troilut  *  Cretiida.  It 

*  scriv'-en -like,  o.  Like  a  scrivener. 
iCfiaucer.) 

SCro-bic-n-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  Kr6tnad(us\ 
(q.v.);  fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZocA.  it  Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Semele 
(q.v.).  Known  recent  species  twenty,  from 
Britain,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  ;  fossil  four, 
from  the  European  Tertiary. 

scrobicnlarla-crag,  s. 

Geol. :  The  upper  division  of  the  Red  Crag 
at  Chillesford. 

Scro-bic'-n-late.  a.  [Mod.  Lat  scrubiculatus, 
from  Lat  scrobiculus  (q.v.).j 
Bot.:  Pitted  (q.v.> 

soro-bic'-n-l^  j.    [Lat  =  a  little  ditch,  or 

trench  ;  scrobis  =  a  ditch,  a  grave.] 

Anat. :  A  pit,  a  depression. 

scrobicolas  cordis,  s. 

A  not. :  The  pit  of  the  stomach,  a  depression 
in  the  upper  fiart  of  the  epigastric  region. 

scrof'-n-la,  5.  [Lat.  scro/ui(E=  a  swelling  of 
the  glands*  of  the  neck,  from  scro;^  =  asow, 
an  animal  which  was  supposed  to  be  particu- 
larly liable  to  such  swellings;  Fr.  scro/ules ; 
Ital.  scrofula^  scrofola ;  Sp.  escrofula ;  Port 
escrofulas.^ 

Pathol.  :  A  constitutional  state,  hereditary 
or  acquired,  known  also  as  Struma,  leading 
up  to  the  development  of  tubercles,  though 
it  is  only  when  lliat  state  is  fully  developed 
that  tubercles  are  deposited.  Previously,  the 
scrofulous  subject  is  ansemic,  feeble,  and 
liahle  to  suppurative  and  ulcerative  states  of 
the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fre- 
queutly  with  prematurely  active  mental  power, 
which  is  proportionately  early  exhausts. 
The  glands  are  specially  liable  to  scrofula, 
particularly  those  at  the  side  of  the  neck  and 
under  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  Iron  and  cod- 
liver  oil  are  the  principal  remedies  for  thi» 
condition. 

Scrof-n-lo'-^LS,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  scrofula ;  suff 

-csis.\ ' 

Pathol. :  Scrofula  without  tubercle  ;  a» 
opposed  to  tuberculosis  (q.v.). 

SCrdr-U-lous,  a.     [Eng.  scroful(a)  ;  -om.\ 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  scrofula  ;  of  the 
nature  of  sojofnla :  as,  scrofulous  diathesis,. 
scrofulous  ulcer. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  scrofula. 

**  Charles  once  hAnJIed  a  tcm/uJoiu  Quaker,  and 
made  him  a  healthy  uuui  and  a  sound  charehmao  In  » 
momeuL*— JVaeau^ay;  Bttt  Aiy.,  ch.  xlr. 

SCr6r-U-lofi8-l5?',adr.  [Eng.  scrofidmts ;  4y.y 
In  a  scKifnIous  manner ;  wiUi  scrofula. 

Bcror-n-loils-ness,  *.  [Eng.  savfulous; 
-ness.]  The  qu;)Hty  or  state  of  being  scrofulous. 


boil,  bo^ ;  po&t,  jowl ;  cat,  9eU,  choms,  9bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  tMn,  th'** ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^lst,    ph  =  L. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zbon.   >eioas,  -tions,  -sioos  =  sbus.   -bio.  Mile,  Ac  =  bel,  d^L 
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scrog— scrubby 


■orog,  s.  ^he  same  word  as  scrag  (q.v.);  cf, 
Gael,  sgrogag  =  soinethuig  siiri  veiled  "r 
stunted ;  ^rog  =  to  shriveL]  A  stunted 
bush  or  shrub ;  in  the  plural  generally  used 
to  designate  thorns,  briers,  &c..  and  some- 
times snmll  branches  of  trees  broken  off. 
(f'rov.) 

aorog^-S^,  scrog'-gie. a.    [Eng.  scrog;  -y.] 

1.  Stunted,  shrivelled. 

2.  Full  of  bushes  or  scrogs. 

*■  The  way  toward  the  uite  was  atony,  thorny,  and 
scrogfjy," — Uetta  Jlo^nanoruin.  p.  19. 

scroll,  *8crdUe,   •sorowl,  *8crowle,  s. 

[For  scroivd,  dim.  of  Mid.  Eng.  sc'row  (q.v.). 
The  form  has  doubtless  been  influenced  by 
roll  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment ;  a  writing 
formed  into  a  roll. 

'•  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  aa  a  acrolL"— 
J$aiah  xxxIt.  14. 

2.  A  list,  a  catalogue,  a  schedule. 

"  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  maa'a  name." — ahak4*p. : 
Midsummer  Siiiht's  Dream,  L  2. 

3.  A  ^vriting  generally. 

"  And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
8omd  scroll  o£  courteous  compliment. *' 

Scott  ■  Marmhn.  v.  21. 

4.  A  floiuish  added  to  a  person's  name  in  a 
signatui'e. 

5.  The  curved  head  of  instruments  of  the 
violin  class,  in  which  are  inserted  the  pins 
fur  tuning  the  strings. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  convolved  or  spiral  ornament, 
variously  introduced  ;  specif.,  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  anrl  Corinthian  capitals. 

2.  Her. :  The  ribbon-like  appendage  to  a 
crest  or  escutcheon,  on  which  the  motto  is 
inscribed. 

3.  Hyd.-eng. :  A  spiral  or  converging  adjut- 
age around  a  turbine  or  other  reaction  water- 
wheel,  designed  to  equalise  the  rate  of  flow 
of  water  at  all  parts  nround  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel,  by  decreasing  the  capacity 
of  the  chute  in  its  circuit. 

4.  Joinery  :  An  ornament  of  a  form  derived 
from  and  distantly  resembling,  a  partially 
unrolled  scroll  of  parchment.  Instruments 
are  made  for  laying  out  scrolls  and  curves  for 
stair-work,  and  other  irregular  forms. 

5.  Law :  A  mark  which  supplies  the  place 
of  a  seal. 

6.  Naut.:  Apiece  or  pieces  of  timber  bolted 
to  the  stem  in  lieu  of  a  figure-head. 

scroU-chuck,  5. 

Lathe :  A  device  for  holding  and  centring 
work  in  the  lathe. 
scroll-bead,  s. 

Naut. :  (1)  [Scroll  (5)]  ;  (2)  [Billet-head]. 

scroll-gear,  s.  A  gear-wheel  of  spiral 
form. 

scroll-saw,  s.  A  relatively  thin  and 
narrovv-bladedreciprocating-saw,  which  passes 
through  a  hole  in  tlie  work-table  and  saws  a 
kerf  in  the  work,  which  is  moved  about  in 
any  required  direction  on  the  table.  The  saw 
follows  a  scroll  or  other  ornament,  according 
to  a  pattern  or  traced  figure  upon  the  work. 
The  baud-saw  is  a  scroll-saw,  and  operates 
continuously.     [Band-saw.] 

scroll-work,  s. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work,  characterized 
generally  by  its  resemblance  to  a  band,  ar- 
ranged in  undulations  or  convolutions. 

*  scrolled,  a.   [Eng.  scroll;  suif.  -ed.]  Formed 
like  a  scroll  ;  coutaiut-d  in  a  scroll. 

scroop,  s.     [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]     A 
harsli  cry,  tone,  or  shriek. 

scroop,  v.i.     [Scroop,  s.]     To  grate,  to  creak. 

■  Tht>  Inceasaut  b-ingiDg  nf  doon,  scrooping  ot  locki." 
—Morning  Chronicle.  Oct.  3,  1B54. 

SCroph-U-l&c'-rin,  s.     [Lat.  scrophul(arta); 
acris  =  sharp,  irritating,  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).^ 
Chem- :  An  irritating  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained from  Scrophularia  aquatica*     Soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Bcr6ph-u-la-re§'-Jn»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scrophu- 
la{ria),  and  Eng.  resi?!.] 

Cke^n. :  A  resinous  substance  obtained  from 
Sorophularia  arptalka.  Soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether. 


Scroph-U-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ;  so  named 
by  Linnteus,  becaiise  he  believed  it  of  use  in 
the  cure  of  scrofula.] 

Bot. :  Figwort ;  the  typiealgenus  of  Scrophu- 
lariacea  (q.v.).  Calyx  generally  live-lobed  ; 
corolla  sub-globose,  its  limb  contracted,  witli 
two  short  lips,  the  upper  two-lobed,  frequently 
with  an  abortive  stamen  inside,  the  lower 
with  three-lobes,  the  two  lateral  ones  straight, 
the  middle  one  decurved.  Capsule  two-celled, 
two-valved,  septicidal.  Known  species  about 
eighty,  from  Europe,  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  and  North  Africa,  more  rarely  from 
America.  Mucilage,  resinous  substanees  ami 
essential  oils  are  products  of  many  of  the 
species,  while  acridity,  bitterness  and  astriu- 
gency  are  prevalent  characteristics.  Tlie  le:ivi.-a 
ami  roots  of  some  species  are  purgative  and 
even  emetic  in  their  action.  They  are  chiefly 
herbaceous  and  half  scrubby  plauts.  Some 
are  ailmired  and  cultivated  for  their  flowers, 
while  others  are  very  humble  plauts. 

scr6pli-u-lar-i~a'-9e-sB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
scrophulari(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace(B.] 

Bot. :  Figworts  or  Linariads ;  an  order  of 
Perigynous  Exogens,  alliance  Bignoniales. 
Herbs,  under -shrubs,  or  shrubs,  genei-ally 
scentless ;  leaves  opposite,  whorled,  or  al- 
ternate;  flowers,  solitary  or  many,  sometimes 
in  dichotomous  cymes;  calyx  inferior,  in  Ave 
or  four  divisions ;  corolla  monapetalous,  in 
five  regular  or  bilabiate  divisions,  or  in  four, 
owing  to  the  two  upper  petals  being  united  at 
their  tips  ;  sUunens  sometimes  two.  but  gener- 
ally didyuamous,  fnim  the  abortion  or  ab- 
sence of-a  fifth  upper  one  (in  very  rare  cases  it 
remains  fertile) ;  style  simple,  rarely  bifid ; 
ovary  superior,  two-celled,  many-seeded  ;  fruit 
capsular,  raiely  berried  ;  seeds,  generally  in- 
definite, albuminous.  Found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  species  are  generally  acrid, 
somewhat  bitter,  and  suspected  to  be  dan- 
gerous. Tribes,  Salpiglussidese,  Antirrhinidere, 
and  RhinanthidcEe.  Known  genera  176,  species 
1,814  {Lindley):  genera  180,  species  about 
1,800.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.). 
scroph'-u-la-rin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scrophvr 
lar(ia);  -in  (Chem.).'] 

Ckem. :  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from 
Scrophularia  nodosa.  It  dissolves  slowly  in 
water,  and  forms  white  flocks  with  tannin. 

scroph-u-la-ri'-ne-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
scrophular(ia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 
Bot. :  The  Scrophulariacefe  (q.v.). 

*  scropll'-ule,  s.  [Scrofula.]  Scrofula 
(q.v.). 

"A  cntaplHfeme  of  the  leaves  and  hogs  grease  iricor- 

porat  togitner.  doth  resolve  the  scrophnles  or  sweUiug 
keniels  calle^l  the  king's  eviU."~P.  Bolland:  Plinie. 
hk.  xxlL,  cb.  xiv. 

scrot'-al,  a.  [Lat.  $crot(um,):  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scrotum;  as, 
scrotal  hernia. 

scro'-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  scroti,  genit.  of  scrotum 
(q.v.),  and  /ornia  —  form.] 
Bot. :  Pouch-shai>ed  (q.v.). 

scr6'-to-cele,  s.    [Lat.  scrotum,  and  Qr.  <^Atj 
(kcle)=  a  tumour.] 
Med.  :  A  scrotal  hernia. 

scrot'-tyle,  s.    [Skrotta.) 

scro'-tum,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Comp.  A-nat. :  The  bag  or  external  tegu- 
mentary  covering,  enclosing  the  testes  in  the 
higher  mammals.  In  man  it  is  subject  to 
a  distinct  disease  known  as  chimney-sweep's 
cancer,  from  the  liability  of  that  class  to 
suffer  from  it.  Other  diseases  are  hyper- 
trophy, erysipelas,  inflammatory  oedema,  and 
tuuioure  of  the  scrotum. 

2.  Bot. :  The  volva  of  some  fungals. 

Scrooge,  Scrooge,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
cf.  Dan.  i:krv(i(ie  =  to  stoop.]  To  crowd,  to 
squeeze,  to  press. 

scrd^,  *scrowe.  "scrove,  s.    [O.  Pr.  es- 

croiie,  escrne  (Pr.  ecrou);  Low  Lat.  ecroa,  from 
O.  Dan.  sdiroode  ~  a  strip,  a  shred  ;  Icel.  skrd 
=  a  scroll  ;  Norw.  sk-raa  =  to  cleave,  to 
3hred.  Thn.s  the  original  meaning  is  a  shred.  J 
■•1,  A  scroll  (q.v.). 

"  Knnwyntre  that  ye  aayd  Baylly  vsed  to  here  scrou>t/$ 
and  prophecyea  abuute  hym." — Fabfian  :  Chronycle 
(an.  H50). 

2.  Tanners'  and  curriers'  clippings,  used  for 
glue-making. 


*  SCroS^le,  s.  (O.  Fr.  escroue/ics  (Fr.  ecrottdlts) 
=  tiie  king's  evil,  from  Low  Lat.  acroffdlis, 
from  Lat.  scrofaUe.]  [Sckoflila.]  A  mean 
wretch.  (Ptob.  applied  originally  to  one 
afflicted  with  king's  evil.) 

"The  icroyUs  of  Auyu-rs  flout  you,  kiiufB  " 

^hakcsp. :  KlTtg  John,  U.  ^ 

scrub,  v.t.  &  i.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf. 
Dut.  schrobben ;  Dan.  skruhbe;  Sw.  slcr)ihba  = 
to  scrub,  to  rub;  Norw.  skrvbb  —  si  scrubbing- 
brush  ;  skTubba=  the  dwarf  cornel-tree  (Eng. 
shrub ;  A.S.  scrobb).^ 

A,  Trans.:  To  rub  hard,  either  with  the 
hand,  or  with  an  instrument  or  cloth  ;  specif., 
to  rub  hard  with  a  brush,  or  something  coarse 
and  rough,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or 
scouring. 

"  We  heeled  her.  scrubbed  her  bottom,  and  tallowed 
it."— Darnpier :   Voyages  (an.  1687), 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  clean,  scour,  or  brighten  things  by 
rubliiiig  with  a  brush,  or  other  hard  or  coarse 
instrument ;  to  scour. 

"'  For  a  woman  who  has  been  accnBtonied  to  keepln? 
a  couple  of  aervauts  to  be  called  upon  to  cook  and 
tenth  13  a  very  gre.it  trial."— f,>M.  Dec.  l'.i,  183.5. 

2.  To  work  hard  and  penuriously :  as,  To 
scrub  hard  for  a  living. 

scrub,  s.  &  a.  [Scrub,  v.  ;  cf.  A.S.  scrobh  =  a 
shrub;  Dan.  sc/irobfter— a  scrub,  a  scouudieh] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  wom-otit  brush  or  broom. 

2.  A  mean  fellow  ;  a  paltry,  stingy  person. 

"They  are  eflteemed  tcruba  and  foola  by  reason  of 
their  carriage."  —  Burton:  Anatomy  of  Jfelancholy, 
p.  127. 

3.  Something  mean,  paltiy,  or  despiv^ble. 

4.  Close,  low,  orstimted  trees  or  brush  wood  ; 
underwood. 

"There  are  no  trees,  only  here  and  there  patches  of 
short  oak  «c?-«6,"— .4  Month  before  Sebastopo!,  by  a 
iVoO'Combntant,  p.  61. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Mean,  paltry,  petty,  niggardly,  contempt- 
ible. 

■•  With  a  dozen  large  veaaela  my  Tault  shall  be  atored. 
No  little  tcrub  joint  shall  come  on  njy  Imard," 

Smtft.    If.atharji,) 

2.  Covered  with  scrub  or  underwood ; 
scrubby. 

scrub-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Atrichia.  Tlie  English 
name  has  reference  to  its  habitat,  the  dense 
scrubs  of  Western  Australia,  whilstits  gemric 
name  records  the  absence  of  vibrissae,  so  much 
developed  in  Sphenura,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied.  Tliere  is  but  one  species,  Atrichia 
clamosa,  the  Noisy  Scrub-bird,  about  eight 
inches  long;  upper  surface,  wings,  and  teil 
brown,  each  feather  with  crescentic  bars  of  a 
darker  shade;  throat  and  chest  reddish- white, 
with  a  large  irregular  black  patch  on  lower 
part  of  throat.  (Gould :  Handbook  to  Birds  of 
Australia,  ii.  344.) 

scrub-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Cat^sbmi  andP.  ilicifolia,  North 
Americau  species. 

•  scrub-race,  s.  A  race  got  up  between 
low  and  contemptible  animals  for  amusement. 

*  scrub-bed, a.  [Eng.  scrwb;  -ed.]  Scrubby, 
paltry,  little. 

"  Now.  liy  this  hand.  I  gave  it  to  a  youth— 
A  kind  of  bov  ;  a  litt\e  acrubbed  boy  " 

^iJcesp. :  Merchant  of  I'cnice,  v.  1. 

SCrflb'-ber  (1),  s.     [Eng.  scriib,  V. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
scrubs ;  a  scrnbbing-brush. 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Gas-making:  An  apparatus  for  ridding 
coal-gas  of  tarry  matter  and  some  remains  of 
anuiionia. 

2.  Leather:  A  machine  in  which  leather 
from  the  tan-pit  is  washed  before  being 
finished. 

scrub' -ber  (2),  s.  [Ens.  scrub,  s.  ;  -er.]  A 
term  applied  to  cattle  allowed  to  run  wild  in 
the  mountains.    (Australian.) 

SCrub-b;^,  a.    [Eng.  scrub  ;  -y.'\ 

1.  Mean  and  small ;  paltry,  despicable. 

"A  *crit66//-looking.  yellow-faced  foreigner,  with 
cleaned  gloves,  is  wnrl)ling  iuaudibly  in  a  corner."— 
Thackeray  :  Hook  ofSnob».  ch.  xvhL 

2.  Stunted,  short. 

3.  Covered  with  scrub  or  low  underwood. 

'■  On  some  ncruAbv  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rivet."— Field,  Dec  S,  1886. 


lato,  fat,  &re,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or*  wore,  wgU,  worla,  who.  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire.  QUlte,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    89.  oe  =  e ;  ©y  =  a ;  ^u  =  kw. 
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•  SCrub'-by-lSll,  a.  [Eng.  scrubby;  -iah.] 
Somewhat  scrubby. 

"  I  hfippeu  to  be  sheriflf  ol  the  enmity:  aud.  as  nil 
writs  axe  returnable  to  me,  a  scrubbtfith  fellow  asked 
me  to  sign  one  against  you." — &.  Coiman  the  younger  : 
Poor  Gentleman. 

Bcrub'-stone,  s.  [Eng.  scr^ib,  v.,  and  stone.]  A 
provincial  name  for  a  kiml  of  calciferoo? 
sandstone.    [Heabthstone,  2.] 

scruff  s.    [ScuBF.] 

BCrUft^  s.   [Prob.  the  same  as  scuff  (q.v.).] 
1.  The  back  part  of  the  neck. 

*  2.  The  scurf  or  outside  skin. 

'  Gauging  up  in  tiie  air  by  the  tcmffot  \i\&ne<iV.- 
c\Qi\\."~iiJackmore:  Loma  Dixme,  chu  xidx. 

•orum'-mage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Scbimmaqe.] 
A  8kJriiiii4h. 

scrump'-tlous  {p  silen*  .  a.     [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 
1.  Dehghtful,  first-class,  capital.    (Slang.) 

"  ScnimptiQus  young  ladies,  you  tog  outsn  flnQly." 
Cfutmbera'  Journal,  July,  1379,  p.  368. 

%,  Nice,  fttstidious,  particular.    {Amer.y 

scrunQb,  v.t.  &  i.    [Schanch.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  crush  with  tlie  teeth  ;  to 
crunch  ;  to  grind  down. 

B.  IiUraiis. :  To  make  a  crunching  noise. 

"  A  man  was  si^rutKfung  tliroutrb  deep  anow  some- 
where uear  \ia>"—Fieltl,  April  i,  1383. 

sorn'-ple,  s.  [Fr.  scnipiile  =  a.  little  sharp 
8t<ine  falling  into  a  man's  shoe,  and  Iiin- 
dering  him  in  his  gait ;  a  scruple,  a  doubt, 
a  weight,  from  Lat.  scrjipnbtm,  accus.  of 
scrnpulus  ■=  a  small  sharp  stone,  a  small  stone 
used  as  a  weight,  a  small  weight,  a  stone  in 
one's  slme,  an  uneasiness,  a  diffleulty,  a  doubt ; 
diinin.  of  scrupus  =  a  sharp  stone ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
escnipulo ;  Ital.  scntpido,  scrupolo.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  weight  of  twenty  grains  (3) ;  the  third 
part  of  a  dram,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
an  ounce  in  the  old  apothecaries'  measure. 

*  2.  Any  small  quantity ;  a  particle. 

"  Nature  never  lenda 
The  am.illest  fruple  of  her  excellence." 

Shnkcsp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  L  L 

*  3.  A  part  of  a  second  ;  a  minute  division 
of  time. 

"  Not  the  minute  only,  hut  the  very  tcruple  of 
time. "—Sourft«y  ;  Tlie  Doctor,  ch.  Ixxxvl. 

4.  Hesitation  as  to  action  or  the  course  to 
lie  pursued  arising  from  the  difflculty  of 
determining  what  is  right  or  expedient ; 
doubt,  perplexity,  or  hesitation  arising  from 
motives  of  conscience ;  nicety,  delicacy, 
doubt ;  a  kind  of  repugnance  or  unwilling- 
ness to  do  anything,  owing  to  the  conscience 
not  being  satisfied  as  to  its  Tightness  or  pro- 
priety. 

"  But   he  broke  through    the  most  aacred  tlea  of 

Bnblic    faith   withnut    scruple  or   shame,   whenever 
ley  interfered  with   his  interest,  or  with  what  he 
called  hia  glory." — MitcauZay :  Bist.  Sng..  ch.  ii. 

*  IL  Astron.  :  A  digit. 

BOru'-ple,  v.i.  &  t     [Scruple,  s.]  ,, 

A.  Intrans. :   To  have  scruples  ;  to  doubt 
or  hesita.te  about  one's  actions  or  decisions ; 
to  hesitate  to  do  something  ;  to  doubt. 
"  He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge." 

JliUon  :  P.  L.,  ix.  997. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  have  scruples  about;  to 
question  the  con'ectness  or  propriety  of;  to 
hesitate,  to  believe. 

"  He  (lid  not  much  strruple  the  honesty  of  these 
peoiile." — Dampier :   Voyages  (1683). 

•  Scru'-ple-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scruple;  -n^ss.] 
Scr  u  I  'ulosi  ty.    iTiisser.) 

•scru'-pler,  s.  [Eng.  scrupl{e\  v. ;  tr.]  One 
who  scruples ;  one  who  has  Hcruples ;  a 
doubter,  a  hesitater;  a  precise  and  scrupulous 
person. 

"Away  with  those  nice  »crupl9rt."~BUhop  Hall: 
Remaines,  p.  295. 

•  scru'-pn-list,  s.  [Eng.  scruple;  -ist.]  One 
who  scruples  ;  a  scrupler. 

*8Cru'-pu-lize,  v.t.  [Eng.  scmpU;  -iee.] 
To  jierplex  with  scruples  or  doubts. 

"In  other  articles  that  eyther  are  or  may  be  so 
icrvinmted,"  —  ifountague  :  Appeale  to  CiEsar,  p.  2*4. 

BCru-pU-loS'-i-tj^,  s.  [Lat.  scrupulosita^, 
from  .^rrupulosus  =  scrupulous  (Q.v.)  ;  Ital. 
scnipulositd.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
scruiiulous;  hesitati-'n  or  doubt  as  to  actions 


or  decisions  arising  from  the  ditfii^ulty  of 
determining  what  is  right  or  expedient ;  re- 
luctance to  act  or  decide  arising  from  the 
fbar  of  domg  wrong  ;  nice  regard  to  exactness 
and  propriety ;  preciseness. 

"  The  very  scrupulosity  which  made  Nottingham  a 
mutineer  waa  a  security  that  be  would  never  be  a 
traitor." — Macautay :  3i$t,  Eng.,  oh.  xv. 

8Cru'-pu-lous»  a.  [Fr.  scrupideux,  from  Lat. 
scrupulosus,  fioin  scrzipulus  =  a  scruple  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  escrupuloso  ;  Ital.  sorupuloso,  scrupoloso.] 

1.  Full  of  scruples  ;  inclined  to  scruple  ;  re- 
luctixnt  or  hesitating  to  determine  or  act; 
cautious  or  backward  in  acting  from  a  fear  of 
oflending  or  doing  ^vrong. 

"  I  sought 
other  support,  not  scntpulous  whence  it  cime." 
,  H'orOsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ili, 

2.  Precise,  exact,  rigorous,  punctilious, 
particular. 

"Hia  more  scrupulous  brother  ceased  to  appear  in 
the  royal  chnpaV—Macuuiay :  Hist  Eng.,  oh.  lu 

3.  Careful,  cautious,  vigilant;  exact  or  pre- 
cise regarding  facts. 

"  I  have  been  the  more  scrupulous  and  wary,  In 
regard  the  iufereucee  from  tbeae  observatioua  are  of 
importance."— ICoodwiird. 

i.  Marked  or  characterized  by  preciseness 
or  punctiliousness. 

"  William  saw  that  ha  must  not  think  of  paying  to 
the  laws  of  Scotland  that  scrupufi'us  reapect  which  he 
hiul  wisely  and  righteously  paid  t-^  tbe  laws  of  Eng- 
land,"—.l/ftcau^o-y ;  BisL  Eng.,  ch.  xUL 

*  6.  Given  to  making  objection ;  captious. 

*'  Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulou*  faction. ' 

Shakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  L  S. 

•  6.  Nice,  doubtful. 

"  As  the  cause  of  a  war  ought  to  be  Just,  the  Justice 
of  that  cauae  ought  to  be  evident;  not  obscure,  not 
scrupulous." — tiacon  :   l\'ar  uiith  Spain. 

scru'-pu-lous-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  scrupulous; 
-ly.]  In  a  scrupulous  manner;  with  a  nice 
or  scrupulous  regard  to  propriety  or  exact- 
ness ;  carefully,  nicely. 

"  Rough-lookiug  but  scTmptilously  clean."— G,  Bronte  : 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxviiL 

soru'-pu-lous-ness,  «.     [Eng.  scrupulous; 

•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrupulous  ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  having  scruples  ;  scru- 
pulosity. 

"Tne  scrupulousness  of  the  parente  or  friends  of  the 
deceased. "—aui/te  .-   Work*,  it  68. 

2.  Exactness,  precision. 

"  I  foresaw  my  scrupuLiusness  might  impoverlAi 
my  history.'*— Boyre.-  Works,  ii.  478. 

*  Scru'-tai-ble,  a.  [From  inscruiahU  (q.v.).] 
Capable  of  being  admitted  to  scrutiny ;  dis- 
coverable by  scrutiny,  inquiry,  or  critical  ex- 
amination. 

"  Oh  1  not  tbat  we  're  disloyal  to  the  high. 
But  loyal  to  the  low^,  and  cogntsaut 
Of  the  less  acritttible  mysteries." 

E.  B.  Browning :  Aurora  Leigh,  Iv. 

*  SCru  -  ta'-  tion,  s.  [Lat.  scruioiio,  from 
scrutaivs,  pa.  par.  of  acrutor  =  to  search  iuto.] 
The  act  of  searchii^  ;  search,  examination. 

*  SCrn-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  scnU-'tus,  pa. 
par.  of  scrutor  =  to  search;  Fr.  scriitateur.] 
One  who  scrutinizes ;  a  close  searcher,  in- 
quirer, or  examiner. 

"  In  process  of  time,  from  being  a  simple  scrutator, 
an  arcndeacon  became  to  have  jurisdlctioa  more 
&mYily."~Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

*  scru'-tin-ate,  v.t.  [Scrxh'iny.]  To  scru- 
tinize, to  investigate. 

"  The  whole  afTair  was  serutiitated  by  tbia  Court." 

North:  Examen,  p,  40i. 

*  scru'-tine,  V.i.   [Scrutiny.]  To  investigate. 

"  They  dep;irted  ...  to  scrudne  of  the  matter."— 
Greene  :  ^uip  of  Upstart  Courtier. 

SCru-tin-eer',  s.  [Eng.  scrutiny;  -er.]  One 
who  scrutinizes  ;  one  who  acts  as  an  ex- 
aminer of  votes  at  an  election,  public  meet- 
ing of  a  company,  &c.,  to  see  that  they  are 
valid. 

SCru'-tin-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  scrutin(y);  4ze.] 
A»  Tra7is.:   To  make  a  scrutiny  into;   to 
examine  narrowly  or  closely;  to  subject  to 
scrutiny  ;  to  regard  closely  or  narrowly. 

"  The  com  prom  lasarii  should  chuse  according  to  the 
votes  of  such,  whose  votes  they  were  obliged  to  scru. 
tlnize.'—Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

B,  Inirans. :  To  make  a  scrutiny ;  to  ex- 
amine closely  or  narrowly. 

scru'- tin -iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  scrutiniz(e) :  -er.] 
One  who  scrutinizes ;  one  who  makes  a 
scrutiny  or  close  examination. 


SCru'-tin-OUS,  a.    (Eng,  $crutin(y);  -otu.] 

1.  Close,  narrow,  strict,  careful,  precise. 

••  Proceeded  to  make  a  tcrutinous  Inspection  of  Uu 
Taa\l»-"~Uaily  Chronicle,  SepU  8,  Xmb. 

2.  Closely  examining  or  scrutinizing;  cap- 
tious. 

"Abb  is  froivard,  untaay.  ccriifinoiu. 
Hard  to  be  pleased,  and  parBimonioua." 

Dcnham  :  Of  Old  Age,  667. 

*  SCru'-tinr-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  scmt'nious; 
•ly.]  la  a  scrutmous  manner;  searchingly, 
closely. 

Bcru'-tin-y,  *  scru-ten-y,  s.  [Lat.  acru- 
tinium  =  a  careful  inquiry,  from  scrutor  =  to 
search  into  carefully,  lit.  to  search  among 
broken  pieces,  from  scruta  =  broken  pieces, 
old  rubbish  ;  O.  Fr.  scrutim;  Fr.  scrutin  ;  Sp. 
escrutmio ;  Ital.  scrutinio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  close  investigation  or  examination  ; 
minute  iuquiiT';  critical  examination. 

"His  tiioml  character,  in  which  tho  ckaeat  scrutiny 
will  detect  little  that  is  not  deserving  of  approb.-Ltioa. 
~Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  An  examination  of  the  votes  given,  as  at 
an  ele<;tion,  public  meeting  of  a  company, 
&c,  by  a  competent  authority,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rejecting  those  that  are  invalid,  and 
thus  correcting  tlie  poll. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Canon  Law:  A  ticket  or  little  paper 
billet  on  which  a  note  is  written. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  An  examination  of  those 
who  were  about  to  receive  baptism  as  to  tlieii 
faith  and  dispositions.  During  the  scrutinies 
they  were  taught  the  Lord's  Piayer  and  the 
Creed,  and  were  exorcised.  At  Rome  the 
Creed  was  given  to  catechumens  on  the  Wed- 
nesday of  the  fourth  week  of  Lent,  and  they 
made  profi-ssion  of  faith  on  Holy  Saturday. 
The  end  of  the  scrutiny  is  now  answered  by 
the  questions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Order  for 
Baptism  in  the  Roman  rituaU 

*scru'-tm-y,  v.t.  [Scrutiny,  s.]  To  scru- 
tinize. 

*scru'-tolre  (olre  as  war)»  s.  [Fr.  at- 
critoire.}    An  escritoire,  a  writing-case. 

"  I  locked  up  these  papers  in  my  scrutoire,  and  my 
acriUoire  came  to  be  unlocked."— /"Wor. 

Scriize,  v.t.  [A  variant  of  scrou^e  (q.v.).]  To 
squeeze,  to  crowd,  to  press,  to  compress. 

"  Scntzed  out  of  his  carrion  corse 
The  loathful  life."  Spenser:  P.  Q.,  II.  xl.  46. 

*  scry,  V.t.  [A  contr.  of  descry  (q.v.).]  To 
descry,  to  discover. 

"  As  It  had  bene  two  shepbeards  curres  bad  scryde 
A  ravenous  wolfe."  Spetuer:  F.  y.,  V.  xii.  38. 

*  scry  (1),  «.  [Btym.  doubtful.)  A  flock  of 
wild  fowl. 

"  scry  (2),  s.    [AscRY.]    A  cry. 

"  And  so  with  the  sa-y,  be  was  fayne  to  flye  in  hlB 
Bhirte  Imrefote."— Jffwer^.-  Froiaart;  Crongcle,  voLt, 
ch.  cclxxli. 

*  scryme,  v.i.    [Scrimer.1    To  fence. 


*  scryne,  s.    [ScHft<E.l 

scud,  v.i.  &  /.  [A  ^-ariant  of  scoot,  itself 
another  form  of  shont  (q.v.);  Dan.  skyde^ to 
shoot,  to  push,  to  shove ;  Sw.  skiUta^=.tO 
leap  ;  skjuta  =  to  shoot ;  Icel.  skjdta  =  to 
shoot,  to  slip  or  scud  away.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  run  quickly  or  with  pre- 
cipitation ;  to  be  driven  to  flee  or  fly  with 
hiiste, 

"  A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approacliing  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scuU  iteruss  ttie  plain." 

J'arnell .  Hermit.  84. 

2.  Kaut.  :  To  be  driven  fast  before  a  tem- 
pest with  little  or  no  sails  spread. 

"  Ail  which  time  we  scudded,  or  run  before  the  wijld 
very  swift."— iiLimpicr."  Voyages  {aa.  I6S7). 

•  B.  Trans.  :  To  pass  over  quickly. 

•'  Ella  diffusive  fl'.ck. 
In  anow;  gtonps  dilTusive.  scu<i  the  vale." 
^  ShcTufone  :  liuincd  AMtajf. 

scud,  5.    [Scud,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  scudding  ;  a  running  or  rush- 
ing with  speed. 

2.  A  fast  runner.    (School  slang.) 

3.  Loose,  vapoury  clouds,  driven  Bwiftly 
by  the  wind. 

"  Now,  though  the  daxkentug  scud  cornea  on." 

Scott .-  t^rd  of  the  Isles,  L  18. 

4.  Alight,  passing, shower.    (Prov.) 


b^  bo^;  po^t.  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9biii.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sta,  af ;  expect.  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
Htlaa,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tloii«  -sloa  =  shun;  -%ion,  -f ion  =  zhuzu    -cioos,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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soudder—scuipture 


5,  A  heavy  shower.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  will  have  a  wet  journey,  seeing  It  ia  apout  to 
1ft  A  BCud."~Scott .-  a eart  nf  Hid^ Lothian,  ch.  \\. 

6.  A  small  number  of  larks,  less  than  a 
school.    {Prov.) 

SOud'-der,  «.    [Eng.  scud,  v. ;  -tr.]    One  who 

Bcuds. 

sciid'-diok,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Anytliing  of  small  value.    (Prou.) 

2.  A  shilling.     {Slang.) 

*8Cud'-dle,  v.i.  [A  freq.  of  scvd,  v.  (q.v.).] 
To  run  with  a  kind  of  affected  haste  or  pre- 
cipitation ;  to  scuttle. 

"  How  the  misaes  did  huddle,  and  seuddlt,  and  run." 
ATUley  :  New  Bath  Oaide.  xili. 

8CUd'-lar,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  scullion. 
{Scotch') 

SCU'-do  (pi.  SCii'~di),  <.     [Ital.  =  a  shield, 
a  crown,  from  Lat.  scutum  =  a  shield  ;  so  called 
from  its  bearing  the  heraldic  shield  of  the 
prince  by  whom  it  was  issued.] 
NuviisTnatics : 

1.  The  former  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman 
States ;  divided  into  10  paoli,  or  100  bajocchi, 
equal  to  about  43.  3d.  It  is  now  superseded 
by  the  Italian  scudo  of  10  lire,  which  assimi- 
lates it  to  the  French  system. 

2.  An  Austrian  silver  coin  worth  about 
4s.  .Sd. 

3.  A  Neapolitan  silver  coin  worth  about  43. 

4.  A  Genoese  gold  coin  worth  about  43. 

•Cu£E^  s.  [ScuFT.]  The  back  part  of  the  neck  ; 
the  scrufr,     {Prov.) 

"  One  of  the  biggest .  .  .  waa  seized  by  the  uncjT  of 
the  neck."— LyCton:  tVhat  will  he  do  with  iff  bk.  i. 
ch.  vU, 

BOiiff,  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  skuffa  =  to  push,  to 
8hove{q.v.);  O.Ti\xt.schuffelen ;  'Dni. schuiven 
=  to  shove.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  walk  witliout  raising  the 
feet  from  the  ground  or  floor ;  to  shuffle. 
iProv.) 

B,  Trans.  ;  To  graze  gently ;  to  pass  with  a 
slight  touch.    (Scotch.) 

BOUf'-fle  (1),  S.      [SCOFFLE,  v.] 

1.  A  struggle  in  which  the  combatants 
grapple  closely  ;  a  confused  quarrel  or  contest 
in  wliich  the  parties  struggle  blindly  or  con- 
fusedly ;  a  tumultuous  struggle  for  victory  or 
superiority. 

"  A  ac'iffle  ensued,  In  which  Pareea  wa«  knocked 
down."— Coo*.'  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  cli.  UL 

*  2.  A  tumult,  a  confusion. 

"  But  by  that  they  were  gut  within  sight  of  them, 
the  women  were  In  a  very  great  scuffle," — Bunyan: 
PUjrbn't  Progress,  pt  ii. 

3.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib.    (Prov.) 

SCUf'-fle  (2),  s.  [Dan.  sfcu/e=to  hoe.]  A 
gard^-n  hoe.     (Prov.) 

scuffle-harrow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  harrow  with  cutting  shares  instead 
of  mere  teeth. 

8cnffle-hoe,  s. 

A'jric.  :  A  thrust-hoe  havlog  the  blade  in 
line,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  handle. 

.Sciif'-fle,  v.i.     [A  frequent,  of  5L-w/{q.v.).] 
1.  To    fight  or  struggle    tumultuously    or 
confusedly  ;  to  struggle  or  contend  with  close 
grapple. 

"  Well  scuffle  hard  before  he  perish." 

Beaum.  *  Flet, :  PhUatter,  v.  L 

*  2.  To  shuffle,  to  scrape. 

•*The  rude  wUl  tcuffle  through  with  ease  enough." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium,  aw, 

*  scuffle-hunter,  s.    (See  extract.) 

**  Those  who  are  distioguiBhed  by  the  nick-name  o( 
Muffle-hunters  prowl  about  the  wharfs,  quays,  and 
■warehouses  under  pretence  of  asking  employment  as 
porters  and  labourers;  but  tlieir  cliief  objet-t  ia  to 
pillage  and  plunder  whatever  cornea  in  their  way. " — 
Police  of  the  Metropolis  11797),  p.  Si. 

SCuf'-fler  (1),  s.     [Eng.  scufflJie),  v. ;  -cr.]    One 

wlio  scuffles. 

BC&f'-fler  (2X  s.    [Eng.  scuffiie)  (2),  s. ;  -er.] 
Agric. :  A  cultivator,  a  scarifier  (q.v.). 

SCUft,  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  sko/t;  Goth.  skvJls  =  h&iT.] 
The  back  part  of  the  neck. 

flCUg,  v.t.  [Dan.  skygge  =  to  shade;  Sw. 
skugga;  Icel.  skuggi=ia,  shadow,  a  shade.] 
To  hide,  to  shelter. 


SOUgr  s.     [Scua,  v.]    The  declivity  of  a  hill  ; 
a  shelter. 

SOUl-dud'-der-^.  a.  &  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  what  is  unchaste. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Can  find  out  naethtng  but  a  wee  bit  sculduddery 
for  thebeneflt  of  the  klrk-treaaurer."— Scott;  Oearto/ 
Mid-LothiaTi,  oh.  xvl. 

B.  As  suhstaiUive  (Scotch) : 

1.  Fornication,  adultery. 

2.  Grossnesa,  obscenity, 

sctilk,sculk'-er,&c.    [Skulk,  Skulker,  &c.] 

*  scuU(l),  s.    [Skull.] 

scull  (2),  s.     [A  variant  of  school  (q.v.).]    A 
school  or  shoal  of  fish. 


SCuU  (3),  s.  [Icel.  skj6la  =  &  pail,  a  bucket; 
i.f.  scud  (4),  8.]  [Skeel.]  a  shallow  lish- 
basket. 

"  She  maun  get  the  scull  on  her  back,  and  awa' 
wl"  the  flah."— Scort.-  Antiquary,  p.  249. 

scull  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.     Skeat  connects 
it  witli  Lowland  Scotch  skid,  skull,  skoll  =  a 
goblet  or  large  bowl ;  Dan.  skaal^&  bowl,  a 
cup  ;  Sw.  skdl ;  Icel.  skdl  =  a  bowl.] 
•  1.  A  boat,  a  cock-boat. 


2.  A  short  oar  rowed  with  one  hand,  two 
being  handled  by  a  single  man,  as  in  river- 
wlierries  and  niatcli-boats.  Also  an  oar  used 
over  the  stern  by  a  rocking  action  obliquely 
against  the  water. 

"  Getting  bis  scull  Jammed  by  striking  a  wave."— 
Field.  Sept.  18.  1886. 

3.  One  who  sculls  a  boat. 

"  Like  rowing  sculL  he's  fain  to  love, 
Luuk  une  way  ajid  auotlier  move." 

BuUer:  Hudi'jras,  I.  Ui.  aci, 

^  Sillier  sculls : 

Aquatics:  A  pair  of  small  silver  sculls  given 
as  a  challenge  prize  for  scullers  at  several 

regattas. 

SCUU,  v.t.  or  i.  [Scull  (4),  s.]  To  impel  or 
propel  a  buat  by  sculls,  or  by  a  single  oar 
over  the  stern. 

SCUU'-er,  s.     [Eiig.  scull,  V.  ;  -er.] 
^  1.  One  who  sculls  or  rows  with  scnlls  ;  one 
%]\o  propels  a  boat  by  an  oar  over  the  stern. 
[Scull  (4),  s.,  2.] 

"  This  has  been  divided  between  a  junior  and  a 
senior  scullers  TAce."—JiaHy  Xewi.  ijept.  li,  18^1. 

*  2.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with  two 
sculls  or  short  oars. 

"  Her  soul  already  waa  consigii'd  to  fate, 
And  shivering  in  tlie  leaky  tcufUr  ante." 

Dryden  :   VtrijU ;  Oeorgic  Iv.  7S6. 

SCiiU'-dr-y,  *  skuU'-er-^,  s.  [According  to' 
Skeat,  fi'otu  Eng.  swiller,  with  sutf.  -y ;  cf. 
"s(juy//are,  dysehe-wesch^are."  (Prompt.  Parv.) 
A.S.  swilian.  The  change  from  swillery  or 
squillery  to  scullery  wa,s  helped  by  some  con- 
fusion with  O.  Fr.  escuelle  Lat.  {sctttella)  =  a 
dish  ;  escueillkr  =.  a  place  where  dishes  or 
bowls  are  kept.] 

1.  A  place  or  room  in  a  house  where  dishes, 
pots,  kettles,  and  other  culinary  utensils  are 
cleaned  and  kept,  and  where  the  dirty  work 
of  the  kitchen  is  done  ;  a  back-kitchen. 

"  For  it  fell  chiedy  lu  tlie  kitchen  and  office  adjoin- 
ing, as  the  scullery." — Strype :  Scclet.  JJem,  Edw. 
VI.,  ch,  xxiv. 

*  2.  Offal,  filth. 

"The  soot  and  skuUery  of  vulgar  insolenoe." — 
Qijuden  :  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  258. 

8Ciill'-mg,  a.  [Scull,  v.]  Moving  or  worked 
Iriiiit  side  to  side,  like  the  scull  in  the  stern 
of  a  boat. 

"The  motions  consist  In  a  tcuUing  action  of  the 
t&il"~Todd  i  Bowman  :  Physiol.  AncU..  i.  66. 

scull' -ion  (1  as  y),  *  scol-1-on.  *  scoul-y- 

ozit   s.     [Fr.  escoaillou  =  &  dish-cluut,   frum 
Lat.  scopa  =  a  broom.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  lowest  domestic  servant,  who 
does  the  work  of  the  scullery. 

"  He  [Richard  the  Second]  would  not  move  at  their 
request,  the  meanest  tcuUion  out  of  his  kitchen."— 
BiAiwjbroke :  Hist,  of  Eng.,  let.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  A  low,  mean,  dirty  fellow. 

* scull'-ion-ly  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  scullion; 
■ly.]  Like  a  scullion  ;  hence,  low,  mean,  base, 
contemptible. 

"His  scuUioiil!/  paraphrase  on  St.  Fn^.'—MHton: 

Cola:Kerion. 


*  setup,  v.t.  [Lat.  sculpo  =  to  carve.]  [Sculf- 
TUBE,  s.]    To  sculpture,  to  carve,  to  engrav*. 

"  O  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint 
Were  iculpt  with  ateel  on  rocks  uf  adamant.'' 

Handys  :  Paraphrase  qf  Jck, 

sculp' -er,  s.    [ScoRPER.] 

spul'-pin,  skfil'-pin.  5.  [Etym.  doubtful; 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  scorpion;  cf.  scorpion- 
lish.] 

Ichthy. :  AcaiUhocottus  virgtiiianus,  ranging 
from  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to  Virginia, 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long,  of  which 
the  head  is  about  one-third.  Liglit  or  green- 
ish-brown above,  with  irregular  blotches. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  any  species  of 
Acanthocottus,  a  genus  formed  by  Girard  to 
include  marine  species  of  Cottus. 

"  The  common  bullhead  or  sculpin  ts  well  known  to 
every  boy  as  a  scarecvuw  among  fishes."— /iipl«y  S 
Dana :  Amer.  Cyclo     .  iii,  -*27. 

*  soiilp'-tile,  a.     .    at.  sculptilis,  from  scidpo 

=  to  carve.]    Former  by  sculpture  or  carving. 

"  In  a  silver  medal  is  upon  one  aide  Mosea  horned, 

and  on  the  reverse  the  coinmandraent  against   tculp- 

tHe  imagea. "-flrown*  ,•  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  Ix. 

SCiilp'-tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  sculpo  =  to  carve.] 
One  who  sculptures  ;  one  who  cuts,  carves, 
or  hews  figures  in  wood,  stone,  or  like  ma- 
terials. 

"A  marble  courser  by  the  iculpttr's  hands." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  ivii.  49&. 

*  sculp -tress,  s.      [En^.   sculptor;    -ess.]    A 

female  sculptor  ;  a  female  artist  in  sculpture. 

sculp' -tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  sculptur(e);  -aZ.] 
■id.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sculpture  or  en- 
graving. 

".Sculptural  contour  of  head,"— Poa;  Sptct^icle$ 
{Works,  li.  3«). 

* SCUlp'-tu-ral~l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sculptural; 
■ly.]    Ry  ineaus  of  sculpture. 

Sciilp'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sculptures, 
prop.  fern.  sing,  of  sculplurus,  fut.  par.  of 
scui/)o  =  to  carve ;  Sp.  &  Port.  esci/?(ura;  ItaL 
scuUura.] 

1.  The  art  of  cutting,  carving,  or  hewing 
wood,  stone,  or  similar  material  into  the 
figures  of  men,  beasts,  or  other  things.  It  also 
includes  the  modelling  of  figures  in  clay,  wax, 
or  other  material,  to  be  afterwards  cast  in 
bronze  or  otlier  metal. 

"  ZeuxlB  fonde  flrst  the  p<.ivtrature. 
And  Froincetheus  the  icul/jture." 

Oower.-  C.  A.,  It. 

2.  A  piece  of  sculpture ;  carved  work  ;  a 
figure  cut  or  carved  in  wood,  stone,  or  similar 
material,  representing  some  real  or  imaginary 
object. 

"What  are  to  him  the  tcidptures  of  the  shield  t" 
Dryden:  Ooid;  Aletamorphotet  xtil. 

•[[  The  origin  of  sculpture  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. An  admirable  material  for  early  effort 
was  found  in  clay,  so  widely  difi"used  in  many 
lands  [Terra-cotta],  to  which,  as  knowledge 
advanced,  were  added  wax,  gesso,  marble, 
bronze,  tfec.  Hence  the  rudiments  of  sculpture 
are  found  among  all  races  of  mankind.  The 
idolatry  of  the  Old  World  gave  it  a  great  im- 
pulse, from  the  necessity  which  it  produced 
of  representing  gods.  [Idol.]  Innumerable 
highly-antique  sculptures  remain  belonging  to 
the  Egyptians  ;  they  are  not  confined  to  guds, 
but  represent  men  engaged  in  their  several 
occupations.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  Those 
of  India  are  known  cliiefly  in  connection  with 
Booddhisni  and  the  Later  Brahmanism  ;  they 
are  more  exclusively  connected  with  religion. 
All  these  are  mediocre  specimens  of  art.  It 
was  reserved  to  the  Greeks,  and  specially  to 
tlie  Athenians,  to  cairy  sculpture  to  the  liigh- 
est  perfection,  which  Phidias  did,  about  e.g. 
442.  and  Piaxiteles,  about  b.o.  SGS.  The  works 
of  the  former  were  characterizeit  by  sublimity, 
those  of  the  latter  by  beauty.  Praxiteles  was 
the  first  who  ventured  to  produce  a  wholly 
nude  figure.  The  conquest  and  spoliation  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  bo.  146,  led  to  tlie  re- 
moval of  Greek  masterpieces  to  Rome.  This 
ultimately  created  a  certain  taste  for  sculpture 
among  the  Romans,  especially  under  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  but,  as  sculptors,  the  Romans 
never  equalled  the  Greeks.  Under  the  later 
emperors  the  art  declined  ;  under  the  barbarian 
invaders  who  next  succeeded  to  power  it  all 
but  expired.  It  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Pisano,  and  gradually 
spread  to  other  Eumpean  countries.  Amnng 
Italian  sculptors  were  Donatello  (13S3-1460), 
Michael  Angt^lo (1474-1564),  and  Canova(1757- 


f&te,  tSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  oamel.  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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1822)  AmoQg  the  sculptors  of  the  Uuited 
States  may  be  named  Hiram  Puwera,  Thomas 
Crawford,  Horatio  Greeuough,  and  William  W 
Story.  Those  of  England  include  John  Flax- 
mau,  John  Gibaou,  and  others  of  reputation. 
Tiiorwaldseu,  of  Daiiisli  birth,  ia  the  most 
famous  of  nioderu  sculptors.  Among  living 
sculptors  tliere  are  several  of  fine  ability. 

soulpture-wrltlng,  *,  Hieroglyphic 
(q.v.). 

aculp'-tnre,  v.t.    [Sculpture,  5.] 

1.  To  represent  in  or  by  sculpture  ;  to  carve 
or  funn  with  the  chisel  and  other  tools  in 
wood,  stone,  or  other  material, 

"  We  may  classify  sculptured  works  .  .  .  Into  the 
two  lornis."— flrande  A  Cox:  Diet.,  iii.  880. 

2.  To  ornament  or  cover  with  sculpture  or 
carved  work. 

"By  the  coQveot't  iculptured  portal." 

LongfeUow  :  Gorman  Baron, 

3.  To  carve,  to  cut. 

"The  inacrlptioiiB  that  are  usually  iculptured  or 
Uiciaed  on  those  monuments."— ^rA^wteu/n,  Dec   27, 

eciilp-ta-resaue'  (que  as  k)»  a.  [Eng. 
sculpUir(e);  -esque.]  Pei-taining  to,  or  possess- 
ing the  cliaracter  of  sculptm-e  ;  after  the 
manner  of  sculpture. 

"  He  touches  on  hia  owu  peculiar  art  by  describing 
tcu!ptur,:iiiuesitu&tiouA.-~PaU  SlaU  Gazette,  A.\X^.  b. 

Bcum,  •  8come»  *  skom.  "  skum,  s.  [Dan. 
s^•^m  =  scum,  froth,  foam  ;  Icel.  5Arti.m  =  foam  ; 
Sw.  skuni;  O.  H.  Ger.  scitm  ;  Ger.  schauni; 
O.  FT.escume;  Fr.  ipume ;  Ir.  squm, ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  escuma;  Ital.  schiuma.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  extraneous  matters  or  impurities 
wliich  rise  to  the  surface  of  liquors  in  fermen- 
tation or  boiling,  or  which  form  on  the  sur- 
face in  any  other  way  or  by  any  other  means ; 
the  icovia  of  molten  metal. 

"  Some  to  remove  the  scum  ae  It  did  rise." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  II.  ix.  3L 

2.  Fig.:  The  refuse,  the  recrement;  that 
which  is  vile  and  wnrtiiless. 

"People  whum  nobody  knows,  the  icum  of  the 
earth."— A'nox  ,  Essays.  No.  76. 

0cuin»  "^skomme,  v.t.  &  i.    [Scum,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  take  the  scum  off  the  sur- 
face of;  to  clear  of  scimi  or  impure  matter ; 
to  skim. 

"  You  that  Scum  the  molten  lead. " 
„  _     ^  Dryden .-  (Bdipus,  Ui.  1. 

•B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  throw  off  scura ;  to  be  covered  with 
Bcum. 

2.  To  arise  like  scum. 

"  Golde  Hnd  eiluer  was  no  more  spared  then  tboughe 
it  bad  rayiied  out  of  the  clondes.  or  teamed  out  of  the 
sea."- Berjieri .-  Froissart ;  Cronycle.  voL  ii.,  ch.  xUx. 

Scum'-ber,  s.  [A  contract,  of  discumber 
(q.v.).]  Dung,  especially  the  dung  of  a  fox. 
(J'rov.) 

Bcum'-ber,  scum'-mer,  v.i.  [Scumbee,  5.1 
To  dung. 

0CUin'-ble»  v.t.  [A  frequent,  or  dimin.  from 
scum,  V.  (q.v.).] 

Paint. :  To  cover  lightly  or  spread  thinly 
over,  as  an  oil-painting,  drawing,  or  the  like, 
with  opaque  or  semi-opaque  colours,  so  as  to 
modify  the  effect. 

"Hia habit  of  scuTubling  colour  thinly  over  colour 
with  reference  to  the  tint  beneath.  —PaK  MaU 
O'lzette.  Jan.  3,  1883. 

Bciim'-bling,  s.    [Scumble.] 

Paint.  :  A  mode  of  obtaining  a  softened 
effect  ill  painting,  by  blending  tints  with  a 
neutral  colour  of  a  semi-transparent  character, 
forming  a  sort  of  glazing  when  lightly  rubbed 
with  a  nearly  dry  brush  over  that  portion  of 
a  picture  wliich  is  too  bright  in  colour,  or 
which  requires  harmonising.  In  chalk  and 
pencil  drawing  this  is  done  by  lightly  rub- 
bing the  blunt  point  nf  the  chalk  over  the 
surface,  or  spreading  the  harder  lines  by  the 
aid  of  tlie  stump,  which  produces  a  peculiarly 
soft  effect. 

soum'-mer,  v.i.    [Scumbeb,  5.]    To  dung. 

_  "  Time  scununei-s 

Vpon  th  effigie." 

Davies :  Commendatory  Verses,  p.  18. 

scum'-mer,  *  skom-mer»  s.  [Eng.  scum, 
V.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  scums ;  a 
skimmer. 

"  The  salt,  after  its  crystal  J  Izing,  falls  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  tliey  take  it  out  by  wooden  scummers.  and 
l)Ut  it  ill  frails,"— /f.ij/  .■  Hemnins.  p.  120. 


scum'-ming,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [Scum,  v.] 
A.  &L  R,  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  s^^bst. :  The  act  of  skimming  or  clear- 
ing of  scum ;  in  the  plural,  the  matter 
skimmed  from  boiling  or  fermented  liquors. 

•  8cum'-my,  *  skum'-mj;^,  a.  [Eng.  scum ; 
-,(/.  1  Covered  with  scum;  like  scum;  hence, 
refuse,  low. 

"  These  were  the  skum- 
my  remnants  ol  those  re. 
belfl."— iS'idnau.-  Arcadia, 
bk.  iv. 

scun'-Qheon,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.:  The  st.i,,  . 
or  arches  throw  n 
across  the  angles  of  a 
square  lower  to  sup- 
port the  alternate 
sides  of  the  octagonal 
spire  ;  also  the  cross-pieces  ot  timber  across 
the  angles  to  give  strength  and  firmness  to  a 
frame. 

SCun'-ner,  v.i.  [A.S.  scunian,  07isciLnian  = 
to  shun  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  loathe,  to  nauseate  ;  to  feel  disgust. 

"They  got  scunnered  wi'  Bvieot&.''—Kingsley :  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  iil. 

2.  To  Start  at  anything  from  doubtfulness 
of  mind ;  to  shrink  back  through  fear. 
{Scotch.) 

8Cun'-ner,  s.  [Scunner,  v.]  Loathing,  ab- 
hoiTence. 

SCUp  (1),  s.     [North  Amer.  Indian  name.] 
Ichthy. :  The  Porgy  (q.v.). 

SCUp  (2),  a.     [Dut.  schop.]    A  swing.    {Amer.) 

SCUp,  v.i.     [Scup  (2),  s.]    To  swing.    {Amer.) 

8Cup'-per,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escopir,  escupir  =  to  spit 
out;  Sp.  &  Prov.  escupir;  Walloon  scuipa ; 
Dut.  spiegat;  Ger.  speigat ;  Sw.  spygatt  =.  spit- 
hole,  fi-om  Sw.  spy  =  to  spit ;  Ger.  speien.] 

Shiphuild.  :  A  hole  or  tube  leading  from  the 
water-way  through  the  ship's  side,  to  convey 
away  water  from  the  deck. 

"  With  all  her  scuppers  spouting  blood." — Jfacau- 
lay  :  Bist.  Eng,,  ch.  xviil, 

scupper-hole,  s.  The  same  as  Scupper 
(q.v.). 

"  The  blood  at  scupper'Ttoles  run  out."       Ward, 

scupper-hose,  scupper-shoot,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  spout  or  shnnt  on  the  outside  of 
a  scupper-hole,  to  condact  the  water  clear  of 
the  vessel's  side. 

scupper-leather,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flap-valve  of  leather  outside  of  a 
lower-deck  scupper,  to  keep  the  sea-water 
from  entering,  but  permitting  exit  of  water 
from  the  inside. 

scupper-nail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  short  nail  with  a  very  broad,  flat 
head,  used  for  nailing  on  scupiier-hose,  bat- 
tening down  tarpaulins,  fastening  pump- 
leathers,  &c. 

scupper-plug,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  tapering  block,  to  close  a  deck- 
scupper. 

scupper-shoot,  s.    [Scupper -hose.] 

scup'-per-nong.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  a 
kind  of  grape  found  wild,  and  cultivated  in 
the  southern  paits  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  Vitis  vulpina,  and  to 
have  been  brought  from  Greece. 

"  The  scuppemonij 
From  warm  Carolinian  valleys," 

Longfellow:  Catawba  Wine. 

*  scur,  V.i  [Scour,  «.]  To  run  or  move 
hastily ;  to  scour. 

scurf,  •  scurfe,  s.  [A.S.  scurf,  sceor/a.  from 
sceorfan  ([la.  t.  scearf,  pi.  scurfoti)=  to  scrape  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  schurfi  —  scurf  ;  Icel.  skur/ur; 
Sw.  skorf;  Dan.  skiirv ;  Ger.  scAor/=  scurf ; 
schur/en  =  to  scratch  ;  Lai.  sculpo,  scalpo.'^ 

X,  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  In  tlie  same  sense  as  IT.  1. 

*  2.  The  soil  or  foul  remains  of  anything 
adherent. 

"  Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 
The  scurf  It  worn  nway  of  each  committed  crima"* 
Diyden  :   Virgil  ;  Jiiieid  vl.  1.010. 


•  3.  Anything  adhering  to  the  surface  ;  a 
coat. 

-ri.   4  I     L.     "  A  glossy  JCUJ3'.  undoubted  Blgn 
That  In  his  womb  was  hid  metiUllc  on." 
.  ,     „  Milton:  P.  L.,i.  fit. 

"  4.  ocum,  scoria. 

"  Scurfe  of  yren ;  scoria." —CaOuO,  Anglicum. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat.  £  Pathol. :  Minute  ficales  formed 
by  portions  of  tlie  cuticle  separated  from  the 
body  by  friction  even  when  the  healtli  is 
good.  In  pityriasis  (q.v.)  they  are  detached 
in  abnormal  abundance. 

2.  Bat. :  Small,  roundish,  flattened  particles 
giving  a  leprous  appearance  to  the  surface  of 
certaiu  plants,  as  the  Pine-apple. 

scurff;  *  scurffe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The 
Bull-trout.     {Prov.) 

scurT-l-ness,  *  scorfi*  y-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
scurfy;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
scuify. 

"  Bcahbed  scorffynetse.'       Skelton:  Duke  qf  Albany. 
SCUrf'-^,  a.     [Eng.  scurf;  -y.] 

1.  Having  scurf;  covered  with  scurt 

2.  Resembling  scurf;  in  botany,  covered 
witli  scales  resembling  scurf. 

*  sour'-rer,  s.  [Eng.  scur;  -er.]  One  who 
moves  or  runs  hastily  ;  ascourer,  a  scout. 

"  He  sente  for  the  scuT^ers  to  aduyae  the  dealyinm 
of  theyr  ennemys."— Bemer*  .■  Froitsart;  Cronydt, 
vol.  Li.,  ch,  xxjtiii. 

*  SCur'-rile,  a.  [Lat.  scurrilis,  from  scurra  = 
a  buffoon  ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  scurriU,] 

1.  Befitting  or  characteristic  of  a  buffoon 
or  vulgar  jester ;  low,  mean ;  gi-ossly  oppro- 
brious  ;  lewdly  jocose  ;  scurrilous. 

"  It  Is  impossible  to  associate  romance  with  the 
couutennnce  which  prompted  Porsou's  icurrtie  leat."— 
Camhill  Magazine,  Aup..  1881.  p.  162. 

2.  Given  to  the  use  of  scurrilous  language; 
scurrilous. 

"Dares  thrice  scurrile  lords  behold." 

Bolyday :  Juvenal,  sat.  UL 

SCUr-ril'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  scurrilite,  from  Lat. 
scurrilitatem,  accus.  of  scurrilitas,  from  scur- 
rills  =  scurrile  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  scurrilitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scurrilous ; 
low,  vile,  or  obscene  jocularity. 

"  Good  Master  HoloferneB,  purge ;  bo  It  shall  pleaM 
you  to  abrogate  scurrililg."—Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour't 
Lost,  iv.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  scurrilous  ;  low,  indecent, 
or  vulgar  language  ;  gross  abuse  or  invective; 
obscene  jests. 

"In  this  paper  were  set  forth,  with  a  strength  of 
language  sometimes  approacbing  to  scttrriltty,  many 
re^l  and  some  imaginary  grievances." — J/acaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

scur'-rU-oiis,  *  scilr'-Hl-lous,  a.    [Eng. 

sc\irril{e) ;  -ous.} 

1.  Used  or  given  to  scurrility ;  using  the 
coarse  and  indecent  language  of  low,  vulgar 
persons ;  lewdly  jocose. 

"Called  by  Bale  a  scurrillom  fool."— /"uiler ;  Wor- 
thies; Lancashire.    {J.  Staiidish.) 

2.  Containing  low,  vui^r,  or  indecent  lan- 
guage ;  obscene  ;  grossly  opprobrious ;  inde- 
cently abusive. 

"Inoeed  justice  Is  done  to  Sai-sfield  even  in  anch 
scurri/oits  pieces  as  the  Royal  FUght."— Macautay : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

scur'-ril-ous-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  scurrilous;  -ly.] 
In  a  scurrilous  manner ;  with  gross  or  inde- 
cent abuse. 

"  Such  men  there  are,  who  have  written  scurritouttt/ 
against  me,  without  any  provocation."— i>rt(i«/t, 

scur'-ril-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  scurrilous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scurril- 
ous ;  indecency  or  grossness  of  language ; 
scurrility. 

SCiir'-ry,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  scur  {q.v. X"]  To 
move  rapidly  ;  to  hurry,  to  hasten. 

"  To  fcurry  to  the  trenches  of  the  'Roamui."— North: 
Plutarch,  p.  882. 

sciir-ry,  s.  &  a.    [Scurry,  v.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  hurried  movement ;  a  run; 
haste.     [HuRRV-scuRRV.] 

"After  affording  a  very  bright  and  lively  scurry 
for  sixteen  miuiilea."-~Fie!d.  Apii!  4.  1885. 

B.  As  adj. :  Short  and  sharp. 

"  His  horsea  were  mrely  seen  running  in  the  scurry 
races  wbicb    do   bo    much    mischlel'  —  Daily   Newa, 

Sept.  H.  1B81. 

SCUr'-Vl-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  scurvy;  -ly.]  In  a 
scurvy  manner;  basely,  meanly,  shamefully. 

"She  \X3eai\\eia  scurtfUy."— Search :  Light  of  N<a%ir% 
vol.  1..  pt  il.,  ch.  xxxii. 


boU,  boy;  pout,  j6^1;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  beuph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin.  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  t 
-oian, -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tioa, -sion  =  shun ; -^ion, -gion  =  zhua.    -cious, -tlous, -sioos  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c!  =  b$l,  det 
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scuTviness— scuttle 


ifonr'-vi-ness,  s,  [Eng.  scurtnj ;  -riess.]  The 
qHality  or  state  of  being  scurvy  ;  laeauiieas, 
vileiiess. 

•oiir'-yy,  *  acur'-voy,  a.  &  s.  [Eug.  scurf; 
-y :  cf.  Sw.  skorvig  =  scnrfy,  from  skor/ — 
SL'urf]    [Scurfy.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit.  :  Scurfy ;  affected  or  covered  with 
scurf  or  scabs ;  scabby ;  suffering  from 
Bcun-y. 

"Whatsoever  man  be  icuntjf  or  acahhed,"— Lev,  xxL  20. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Vile,  mean,  low,  vulgar,  contemptible. 

2.  Mean,  petty,  paltry,  contemptible,  shame- 
ful. 

'*  Mftybe  ahe'U  call  ye  saucj'  $curvcp  fellow." 

BeautTi.  i  Flet.:   WUdgoijse  Chase,  li.  2. 

B.  A$  substantive : 

Paihol.  :  A  peculiar  kind  of  anaemia,  arising 
from  a  deficiency  of  vegetable  diet,  with  a 
tendency  to  htemorrhage,  impaired  nutrition, 
and  great  mental  and  bodily  prostration, 
emaciation,  enlarged  joints,  typical  changes 
in  the  gums,  &c.  Lime-juice,  fruits,  and  vege- 
table food  are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease. 

Bcurvy-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus. Cochlearia  C^l-^-)* 

*  'souse,  s.    [Excuse.] 

scut,  *  sknt,  8.  [Icel.  skutr  =  the  stern,  from 
skjota  =  to  jut  out.]  A  short  tail,  as  that  of 
a  hare  or  deer. 

"  As  soon  H3  the  h&re  came  fairly  roand,  the  latter 
got  well  i^laced,  aucL  keeping  to  the  scut,  won  a  trial 
of  fair  leugth  easily.  '—Field,  Jan.  28,  1832. 

•  SCU'-tage  (ago  as  ig\  s.  [Low  Lat.  scuta- 
ffiuJUf  from  Lat.  saituin  =  a  shield.] 

Fexulal  law :  Tlie  same  as  Escuaoe  (q.v.). 


Mullinger:  Introd.  to  En;;.  Hist.,  ch.  iv. 

ecu-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.     [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  scutaius 
=  armed  with  a  shield,  from  scutum  (qv.).] 

Entom. :  Shield  bugs  ;  a  family  of  Geocores, 
having  a  lartje  scutelUini,  in  some  cases  almost 
concealing  the  hemel>'tra.  They  feed  on  the 
juices  of  trees  and  shrubs,  occasionally  attack- 
ing caterpillars.  Some  of  the  tropical  species 
have  splendid  metallic  tints,  and  fly  in  the 
sunshine. 

SCU'-tate,  a.    [Lat.  scutatus,  from  scntum  =  a. 
shield.] 

1.  Bot.:  Formed  like  an  ancient  round 
buckler. 

2.  Zool.  :  Protected  by  large  scales. 
sciit^h,  v.t.     [The  same  as  Scotch,  v.  (q.v.),J 

1.  To  beat,  to  drub. 

2.  To  dress  by  beating  ;  specifically  : 

(1)  Cotton-man.  :  To  separate,  as  the  indi- 
vidual fibres  of,  after  they  have  been  loosened 
and  cleansed. 

(2)  Flax-man. :  To  beat  off  and  separate  as 
tlie  woody  paiirS  of  the  stalks  of. 

(3)  Silk-Tiian.  :  To  disontangle,  straighten, 
and  cut  into  lengths,  as  finss  and  refuse  silk. 

SOUt9h,  5.     [Scutch,   v.] 

1.  A  wooden  instrument  for  dressing  flax 
or  hemp  ;  a  scutcher. 

2.  A  provincial  name  for  coucli-grass  (q.v.). 

SCntCh-rake,  s.  a  flax-dresser's  imple- 
ment. 

scut^h'-eon,   "  scoch-on,   *  scnch-i-on. 
*  SKOchen,  s.     [A  contract,  of  escutcheon 

(q.v.).] 

1.  An  escutcheon  ;  a  shield  for  armorial 
bearings. 

'■  The  defaced  af^iteheons  and  headless  statues  of  his 
anceatry." — Jlacaulaj/ :  Bist.  Enj.,  ch.  iiL 

2.  Anc.  Arch.  :  The  shield  or  plate  on  a 
door,  from  the  centre  of  which  hung  the  door- 
handle. 

3.  LocJcsmith.  :  A  cover  or  frame  to  a  key- 
hole. 

4.  A  name-plate  on  a  coffin,  pocket-knife, 
or  other  object. 

flC&t^h'-odned,  a.    [Eng.     scutcheon;    -ed.] 
Emblazoned  as  on  a  scutcheon. 

"  The  »c3Ucheoned  emblems  that  It  bore." 

Scoit:  Bridal  of  Trievmain.  lii.  15 

8Gilt9h'-or,  s.     [Eng.   scutch,   v.  ;  -er.]     One 
who    or   that   which    scutches ;    specif,,    a 


mai'hine  in  which  cotton,  flax,    or   silk    is 
scutched.     [Scutch,  v.  2.J 

Scat9h'~mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Scutch,  v.] 

scutching  -  machine,  scutching  - 
mill,  s.     A  scutcher  (q.v.). 

scutching-stock,  s. 

FUtx-Tnanvf. :  Tlie  part  of  the  machine  on 
which  the  heiAp  rests  in  being  scutched* 

SCUtO  (1),  s.     [Lat.  scvtuM  =  a  sliield.] 

*  L  A  small  shield  ;  a  buckler. 

"  Bare  the  self-satue  armes  that  1  dydquart«r  In  my 
acute.' —Oascoigne  ;  llevine  of  a  Maxke, 

•  2.  An  old  French  gold  coin,  of  the  value 
of  3s.  4d. 

"  With  snttet  aud  crownea  of  golde, 
I  drede  we  are  botigbt  and  solde." 

Si^elton:   Why  Come  r«  Jfot  to  Court  $ 

3.  A  scale,  as  of  a  reptile.     [Scutum.] 
♦  scute  (2),  5.     [Scout,  s.] 

SCU'-tel,   S.       [SCUTELLUM.] 

scu-tel'-la  (pi.  scu-tel'-lsB),  s.  [Lat.  =  a 
salver,  dimiu.  frojn  scutra  =  a  tray.] 

1.  Compar.  Anat.  (PL):  The  horny  plates 
with  which  tlie  feet  of  birds  are  covered, 
especially  in  front. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,  family 
Clypeastridse.     They  are  of  circular  fonii. 

SOU-tel-lar'-e-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  scutd- 
lar(ia);  Lat,  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lamiacefe. 

SCTJ-tel-lar'-i-a.  s.  [Lat.  scutella  —  a  nearly 
square  salver  or  waiter.  Named  from  the 
form  of  the  calyx.] 

Bot. :  Skull-cap ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Scutellareae.  Calyx  broadly  ovate,  with  a 
tooth  or  scale  on  the  inner  side,  the  two  lips 
closed  after  flowering  ;  corolla  with  tlie  tube 
much  exserted,  upper  lip  straight,  arched, 
lower  one  trifld ;  anthers  of  the  two  lower 
stamens  one-celled,  those  of  the  two  upper 
ones  two-celled.  Known  species  about  ninety, 
from  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  parts  of 
both  hemisphereB.  Two  of  them  are,  Scutellaria 
galericulata ,  the  Common,  and  S.  minor,  the 
Lesser  Skull-cap.  The  flowers  of  the  former 
are  blue,  those  of  the  latter  pale  red. 

SCU-tel'-la-rin,  i      [Mod.  Lat.  $cutellar(ia) ; 

'i/i  (Chein.).^ 

Chevi. :  A  bitter  substance  contained  in 
Saitellaria  laterifolia.     {Watts.) 

scu-tel'-late,   sou'-tel-lat-od,  a.     [Lat. 

scutella  ■=^  a  salver.]    Formed  like  a  plat^  or 

platter  ;  divided  into  small  plate-like  surfaces. 

"  It  seems  part  of  the  scutetlutpd  l)one  of  a  sturgeon, 

beiug    flat,  oi   a  porous  or  cellalar   coostltutiou. ' — 

1  rood  ward. 

scu-tel'-li-dse,  s.  pi  [Lat.  8cutell(a);  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ida:.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Echinoidea ;  shell  de- 
pressed, disooidal,  often  digitate  or  perforated, 
lower  surface  with  ramifying  grooves.  Often 
merged  in  Clyjiea stride. 

sou-tel'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  scutella  =  a  salver, 
and  fomui  =  form.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  same  aa  Scutbllate 
(q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  Nearly  patelliform,  but  oval  in- 
stead of  round,  as  the  embryo  of  grapes. 

SCU'-tel-lme.  a.  TMod.  Lat.  scutelUnus^  from 
Lat.  scutella(_q.v.).j 

Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Scutella 
(q-v.). 

"The  scuteUine  urchins  commence  with  the  Ter- 
tinry."—Phi}lipt :  Geology  ied.  1S8S).  1.  490. 

scn-tel'-lum  (pi.  sca-tel'-la),  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  dimin.  from  scutum  (q.v.).3 

Botany : 

(1)  The  single  large  cotyledon  enveloping 
the  embryo  in  Grasses. 

(2)  (0/  lichens):  A  shield  with  an  elevated 
nm  formed  by  the  thallus.    [Orbilla.] 

SOU'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [From  Lat.  scutum 
(q.v.).    Named  from  the  form  of  the  disc] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhamnaceae.  Shrubs  with 
nearly  opposite  leaves,  five  petals,  and  five 
stamens.  From  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Tlie  wood  of  Scutia  capensis  is  used  by  cabinet- 
makers. 


*80U-ti-briln'-chi-an,  a.    &  s.    [Scdti- 

BBANCHJATE.] 

"  son-ti-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Lat.  scutum  =  a  slJield,  and  Eng.  bran- 
chuUa  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  One  of  Lamarck's  orders  of  Gastero- 
poda, now  raei^ed  in  Prosobranchiata  (q.v.). 
Two  families,  Olidea  and  Calyptracea. 

scu-ti-bran'-ohx-ate,  scu-ti-bran'-chi- 

an,   a.  &  S.      [SCUTIBRANCHIATA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 
Scutibru,ncliiata. 

B,  As  .^iibst.  :  A  member  of  the  order  Scuti- 
branchiata. 

SOU-tif'-er-OUS,  a,  [Lat.  scutum  =a  shield, 
and  /f ro  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  a  shield  or 
buckler. 

SCU'-ti-form,  a.  [Ft.  scuti/orme^  from  Lat. 
scutum  =  a  shield,  andjorina  =  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  shield  or  buckler ;  scutate  (q.v.). 

scu-txg -er-a,  5.  [Lat.  scutum  (q.v.),  and 
gero  —  to  wear,  to  carry  about.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scutigeridse 
(q.v.).  Scutigera  coleoptrata,  inhabiting  the 
south  of  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  is  four- 
fifths  of  an  inch  long,  and  S.  nohilis,  found  in 
India  and  the  Mauntius,  two  inches, 

scu-ti-ger-i-dse.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tciUu 
ger(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idce.i 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Chilopoda.  Antennsa 
very  long  ;  eyes  comupund ;  body-segments 
few;  limbs  long,  the  first  pair  specially  so, 
and  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 
Widely  distributed. 

SCuf -ter,  5.   [ScuTTER,  n]  Ahasty,  noisy  run. 

••  A  tcutter  downfltaiXB,"— £.  Bronti :  WiUJtering 
Heightt,  ch.  xilL 

SCUt'-ter,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  frequent,  from  scud 
(q.v.).j  To  run  away  hastily;  to  scurry,  to 
scuttle. 

"Here  aud  there  a  mougouee  scuttcrt  under  th« 
pony's  hoofs  as  wre  paaa  along."— /VeW,  March  6.  1886, 

scut'~tle   (1),    *scot'ille,    "  scot-ylle, 

*  slmt-tle,  s,  [A.S.  scutd-=Si  dish,  a  bowl, 
from  Lat.  scutella  =  a  salver  or  waiter,  dimin. 
from  scutra,  scuta  =&  trny,  dish,  or  platter; 
Sp.  escudilla;  Ital.  scodeila.] 

L  A  broad,  shallow  basket,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  dish. 

"  The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry  from 
mider  their  feet  in  tcuttlet  Btad  baskets." — Bakewitl: 
On  Providence. 

2.  A  metal  j-an,  pail,  or  bucket  for  carrying 
or  holding  coals. 

sciit'-tlo  (2),  s.  [Scuttle  (1),  v.)  A  quick 
pace  ;  a  short  run. 

SCUf -tie  (3),  s.  [O.  Ft.  escoutiUe  (Fr.  ecoutUle), 
a  word  probably  of  Spanish  origin  ;  cf.  Sp. 
escotilla,  escotillon  =  a  hole  in  the  hatch  of  a 
ship,  a  hatch  ;  ultimate  origin  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  square  hole  in  the  wall  or 
roof  of  a  house  with  a  lid  for  covering  it ;  the 
lid  that  covers  such  hole. 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  opening  in  a  ship's  deck 
or  side,  closed  by  a  shutter  or  hatch. 

"We  hoysed  out  our  boat,  and  took  up  some  of 
them  :  as  also  a  small  hatch,  or  nnittfe  mtlier.  helong- 
ing  to  some  bark." — Oumjiier :  Voyagct  (jui,  l$S8). 

scuttle-butt,  scuttle-cask,  5. 

Naut.  :  A  cask  having  an  opening,  covered 
by  a  lid,  in  its  side  or  to]t.  It  is  lashed  on 
deck,  and  contains  tlie  water  required  for  im- 
mediate use.     Called  also  Scuttled-butt. 

scuttle-fish,  S.      [COTTLE-FISH.] 

Bciit'-tlo  (1),  v.i.    [The  same  as  sn(dd?f  (q.v.).  | 

1.  To  run  hastily  ;  to  scuddle. 

"Went  tcut/ling  away  at  a  rapid  rate  nmid  the 
hruahwood. '■—)('.  B.  Kingston:  South  Sea  Whaier, 
ch.  xlv. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"Owinp  to  the  practice  of  tcittfting.  which  coDsi^ts 
of  a  baiii]  of  lads  attacking  aiiigle  individuals  aiid 
violently  ass:\ulting  them,  having  ^rowii  tu  such  an 
extent  in  some  of  the  district*  round  Manchester,  the 
maKistrat^s  have  resolved  upon  severe  repressive 
vavioswrvs."— People,  Dea  7.  1834. 

scfif -tie  (2),  V.t.    [Scuttle  (3),  «.] 

Naut. :  To  cut  holes  through  the  bottom  or 
sides  of  a  ship  for  any  purpose  ;  especially  to 
sink  by  cut*ing  such  holes. 

"On  his  leaving  the  place  they  were  towed  oat  of 
harhour,  and  scuttled  and  sunk."— .4nson.'  roya^ei. 
bk-  iii.,  ch.  iv. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  &,ther ;  we.  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ijnlte,  cur,  role,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    ».oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 


scuttled— sea 
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SCuf -tied  (lo  as  el),  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Scuttle 

scuttle d-butt,  «.    A  scuttle-butt  (q.v.)> 

scu'-tum  (pi.  acu'-ta),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.  A}iti<i. :  The  shield  of  tlit:  heavy- 
armed  Romau  soMiers.  It  was  of 
an  oblong  or  semi  -  cylindrical 
shiipe,  made  of  boards  or  wicker- 
work,  covered  with  leatlier,  with 
sometimes  an  iron  rim. 

"  When  pay  for  the  Boldiera  was  in- 
truduced  ( ivliiuli  cliuiii^e  wim  made  at  tbe 
eiege  of  Vtii)  scutu,  <ir  obloDi;  rectjiiigii- 
lar  sliielda  were  substituted  for  thein." 
—  Ltuois:  Cred.  Early  JioTtuin  Eitt.,  ch. 
xiii,.  pL  ii..  §  'il. 

2.  Anat.:  The  knee-pan. 

3.  Bot. :  The  broad,  dilated  stig- 
ma of  Stapelia  and  some  other 
Asclepiadaceae. 

*  4.  Old  Law :  A  pent-house  or  awning. 

3,  ZooL:  A  shield-like  plate.  (Applied  spe- 
cially to  the  bony  dermal  plates  on  the  skin 
of  crocodiles  and  tlie  large  dorsal  scales  of 
some  Annelida. 

*  Scutum  Sobieskl.  s. 

Aitron.:  Sobieski's  shield,  a  northern  con- 
stellation, consisting  only  of  small  stars, 

»9yb'-a-la,   s,     [Gr.    <rKv^a\ov  {skubalon)  = 

dung.j 
Pathol. :  A  hardened  mass  of  fseees. 

S^yd-msa'-ni-daa,  s.  "pL  [Mod.  Lat.  scyd- 
mmnius);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ■idce.\ 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Brachelytra.  They 
are  akin  to  Pselapliidae  (q.v.),  but  the  tarsi 
are  five-jointed,  the  abdomen  is  of  six  seg- 
qients,  and  the  elytra  cover  the  abdomen. 

fl9yd-m2B'-nus,  s.     [Gr.   vKvS/iatvK  (skud- 

viainos)  —  angry-looking.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  gentis  of  Scydrntenidse 
(q.v.). 

S9ye,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  curve  in  the 
fiiint  and  back,  or  front  side  and  back,  pieces 
of  the  waist  of  a  garment,  adapted  to  fit  or 
suit  the  contour  of  tiie  arm  where  it  joins  tlie 
body  of  the  garment.  The  slteve  is  adapted 
to  fit  this  slope. 

Bfyl'-lsB-a.  s.     [Lat.  =  pertaining  to  Sylla.] 

[SCTLLrUM.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tritonidse.  Animal  long, 
compressed  ;  foot  long,  narrow,  and  channeled  ; 
back  with  two  pairs  of  wing-like  lobes,  with 
small  tufted  branehise  on  their  inner  surface  ; 
tentacles  dorsal,  slender,  retractile.  Known 
species  seven,  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean  in  floating  sea-weed.  {Wood- 
ward.) 

B^yl-lar'-i-an,  s.  [Sylxarid^.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Scyllarida;. 

Bjyl-lar'-i-dSB.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  scyUaiius); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(F.] 

Zool.  :  A  tribe  of  Macroura.  External  an- 
tennae foliaceous  and  very  wide,  the  second 
and  fourth  joints  lamellar  and  extremely  large; 
carapace  very  wiile,  little  elevated,  the  an- 
terior border  with  a  horizontal  prolongation  ; 
sternal  plastron  and  abdomen  very  wide. 

«9yl'-lar-US,  s.  [Gr.  vKvXXapo^  {sTcnUaros)  — 
a  kind  of  crab.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Soyllaridae  (q.v. 
Carapace  niucli  longer  than  it  is  wide  ;  abdo- 
men very  thick. 

scyl-li'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  scylliiuni); 
Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Jchthy. :  A  family  of  Selacboidei  (q.v.). 
with  several  genera,  widely  distributed.  Two 
dorsals  without  spine,  the  first  above  or  be- 
hind the  ventrals,  anal  present ;  no  nictitating 
membrane;  spiracle  always  distinct;  mouth 
inferior,  teeth  small,  usually  in  several  rows. 

2.  PaUemit.  :  They  appear  first  in  the  Lias. 

«9yl-li'-6-dus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  8cyUi(um),  and 
Gr.  yoous  (odoiis)  =  a  tuotli.] 

Pal<Bont. :  A  genus  of  Scylliidse,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Upper  Chalk. 

fl^iyll'-ite,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.5(-j/Z?(ium)(q.v.);  -itc] 
Chem. :  A  substance  occurring  in  the  liver 
and  other  parts  of  sharks  and  rays.    It  is  pre- 
pared by  pounding  the  organ  with  ground 


glass,  and  repeatedly  extracting  with  alcohol. 
The  filtrates  are  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  insoluble 
portion  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
crystals  which  -form  after  a  tiuie  are  again 
dissolved,  and  treated  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  lead  compoimd  decomposed 
with  sulphydric  acid.  Scyliite  crystallizes 
from  the  solution  in  monoclinic  prisms  with 
vitreous  lu.stre,  and  faint  sweetish  taste. 
Slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ab.so- 
lute  alcohol.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline 
copper  solutions. 

89yl'-li-Uin,  s.  [Gr.  SmiAAa  (SkuZla)  =  a 
monster  inhabiting  a  cavern  in  the  Straits  of 
Sicily,  fabled  to  be  girt  about  with  barking 
dogs.     {Homer :  Odys.  xii.  73,  sqq.) 

Ichthy. :  Dog-fishes ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Scylliidse  (q.v.),  with  eight  species,  from  the 
coasts  of  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Origin 
of  anal  always  in  advance  of  that  of  second 
dorsal ;  nasal  cavity  separate  from  the  mouth  ; 
teeth  small,  arranged  in  numerous  series. 
They  live  on  the  bottom,  and  feed  on  Crustacea 
and  dead  fish.  Dr.  Giinther  (Study  of  Fishes, 
p.  316)  remarks,  "that  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  apply  tlie  lins  of  these  and  other  sharks, 
which  are  so  extensively  used  in  China  for 
making  gelatine  soups,  to  the  same  purpose 
in  this  country,  or  to  dry  them  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  East." 

S9ym'-i-tar,  *  S9ym'-e-ter,  5.    [Scimitar.] 

* S9ym-me'-tri-an,  a.  [Eng.  *sqjmmeter; 
•ian.]    Resembling  a  scimitar  (q.v.). 

"  In  clumsy  fist  wielding  scymmeCrian  knife," 
Gay  :  Wiiie,  177. 

S9ym'-nus«  s.  [Gr.  vnvuvo^  (^ArumTios)  =  a 
lion's  whelp.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Spinacidfe  (q.v.).  Two 
short  dorsals,  without  spine;  nostrils  at  ex- 
trenuty  of  snout ;  spiracles  wide.  The  single 
species,  Scymnus  lickia,  is  rather  common  in 
tlie  Mediterranean  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  Atlantic. 

syy'-pba  (pi.  S9y'-pli0e).  s.    [Lat.  sq/phus, 

from  Gr.  <rj<u(^os  (skuphos)=  a  cup,  a  goblet.] 

Bot.  (Of  lichens) :  A  cnp-hke  dilatation  uf 

the  podetiuni,  bearing  shields  on  the  margin. 

S9y'-phi-^   S.      [SCYFHA.] 

PaliEnnt. :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Sponges  estab- 
lished by  Goldfuss.  From  the  Devonian  to 
the  Jurassic. 

S9y-plud'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  scyphu$.\    [Scypha.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Vorticellina  (q.v.).  Ani- 
malcules solitary,  elongate  or  pyriform,  highly 
contractile,  adlierent  posteriorly  to  foreign 
bodies  by  means  of  a  specially-developed 
acetabuliform  organ  of  attachment ;  oral 
system  as  in  Vorticella.  Kent  enumerates 
five  species. 

S9yph'-i-form,  a.  [Gr.  <tkv<\>os  (skvphos)  =  a 
cup;  Eng.  -Jorm.] 

Bot. :  Cup-  or  goblet-shaped.  Used  specif, 
of  scyphs  of  lichens.     [Scypha.] 

89yph'-u-liis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  small  cup,  dimin. 
from  scyjihus  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Ofsade  mosses)  :  The  bag  or  cup  whence 
the  seta  arises. 

S9y'-phus,  s.    [Gr. 

ffKUC^OS  (skuph0s).1 

1.  Class.  Arttiq.  : 
A  kind  of  large 
drinking  cup,  an- 
ciently used  by 
the  lower  orders 
among  the  Greeks 
and  Etrurians. 
(FairJiolt.) 

2-  Bot. :  Haller's  name  for  a  corona  when 
it  constitutes  an  undi\'ided  cup.  Example, 
the  Narcissns. 

*scyre,  s.    [Shire.] 

89yt'-a-le,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-icvtoAtj  (sku- 
talc)  =  .  .  .  a  cylindrical  snake  of  equal 
thickness    throughout.      (Pliiiy :    Hist.    Nat., 

XXXii.  6,  19.)J       [SCVTALID^,    TORTRIX.] 

S9y-tSir-5t-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mud.  Lat.  scyfal{e); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idfv.] 

Zool. :   A  family  of  Ophidia,  often  merged 
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in  the  Bold®.  Wallace  enumerates  thre« 
genera:  Scytule  and  (Jxyrhopus,  confined  to 
tropical  America,  and  Hologerrbum,  from  the 
Philippines. 

S9ytlie,  ^sithe.  *sythe,  s.  [A.S.  sidhe, 
sithe  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  leis ;  Icol.  sigdhT,  sigdk 
—  a  sickle  ;  Low  Ger.  stged,  st'ytZ,  seed,  $eid  =  a 
sickle;  O.  H.  Ger.  seh ;  M.  H.  Ger.  3ech=.A 
ploughshare  ;  Eng.  saw,  sickle.] 

I.  Agric.  :  A  cutting  instiiiment  used  for 
mowing  or  reaping.  It  consists  of  a  long 
curved  blade  with  a  crooked  handle  set 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  thereto.  It  has  gene- 
rally two  projecting  handles,  called  nebs,  fixed 
to  the  principal  handle,  by  which  it  is  held. 
It  is  used  with  a  peculiar  swinging  motion, 
both  hands  being  empiojed. 

"  A  stroke  as  fatal  as  tbe  icythe  of  death." 

C&iBptr:  CJutrlty,  145. 

*  2.  Old  War :  A  sharp  curved  blade  at- 
tached to  the  wheels  of  a  war-chariot. 

scythe-bearing*  a.  Bearing  scythes; 
a  term  applied  especially  to  some  ancient 
war  chariots. 

"The  tcythe-hearing  chariots,  also  devised  by  htm, 
were  very  effective  in  tlie  ftame  b.ittle," — Leant ;  Cfred, 
Early  liomati  Hiat,  11.  526. 

scythe-Stone,  s.  A  whetstone  for  sharpeu- 
ing  scythes, 

*  S9ythe,  v.t.     [Scythe,  «.]    To  cat  with  % 

scythe  ;  to  mow. 

*  B9ythed,  a.  [Eng.  scythe,  s,  ;  -ed.]  Armed 
or  fiirnislied  with  a  scythe  or  scythes, 

"The  acythed  chariots  were  common  In  OanL"^ 
Elton:  Origina  of  English  Hiatory,  113.    (Note.) 

*  89ythe'-man,  s.  [Eng.  scythe,  and  Dtan.] 
One  w^ho  uses  a  scythe  ;  a  mower. 

"  Had  fled  In  confuniou  beforti  Moamotith'a  icyCA^ 
men."—J/acaiUay;  Hiat.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

S9yth-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Scythia,  a 
name  given  vaguely  to  the  country  north  and 
east  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Scythia. 

Scythian-lamb,  s.    [Barometz.] 

89yth'-rdps,  s.  [Gr.  <TKv9ptovu<;  (skuthrdpos) 
=  gIoumy-lookiiig ;  aKvdp6s{skuthro3)  =  suUeBf 
and  Jj>^  (ops)  —  the  face.] 

Oriiith. ;  Channel-bill  (q.v.) ;  a  genus  of 
Cuculidse,  or,  in  classifications  in  which  that 
family  is  divided,  of  Crotophaginee.  Bill  long 
and  strong,  hooked  at  tip,  sides  channelled ; 
two  front  toes,  united  at  base.  One  species, 
ranging  from  East  Australia  to  Molucca  and 
Ctlebes. 

89y-to'-de,  s.     [Gr.  (r»a;Tw5ij5(afcw(o(Ze5)  =  lik6 
leather  ;    ctkvtos    (skutos)  —  a    hide,   leather,- 
and  elio?  (eidos)      form.] 
ZooL  :  The  tyT>ical genus ofScylodides(q.T.). 

S9y-t6-dep'-Bic,  a.  [Gr.  o-kvto^  (skuto^')  =  a 
hide,  and  Se-i/cuj  (de/iseo)  =  to  tan.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  business  of  a  tanner. 

S9y-t6'-di-des,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  8cytod(e); 
Lat.  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  sufT.  -ides.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  spiders,  family 
Tegenariidfc  or  Tiibitelae.  Eyes  six;  body 
short,  rounded.  They  inhabit  temperate 
countries,  and  spin  only  a  few  irregular  lines. 

S9y-td-M'-phon,  s.  [Gr.  o-jcvto?  (skutos)  = 
leather,  and  (Tiif)Mf  (siphon)  =  a  hollow  body, 
a  siphon.  Named  from  the  tubular  and  cori- 
aceous form  of  the  fronds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dictyotidae.  Fucoids, 
growing  in  the  ocean.  Sciitosiphon  Jilum  ia 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long.  It  is  common  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  in  Seal] 'a  Bay, 
Orkney,  makes  navigation  difficult.  Used  in 
Norway  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

"  edain.  *  sdayn,  *  sdelgn  (g  silent),  «.  &  a. 
[Disdain.] 

*  sdeign'-fjil  (g  silent),  a.    [Disdainful.] 

sea,  *  se,  *  see,  s.  [A.S.  see,  cogn.  with  Dat. 
:ee :  Icel.  so^r ;  Dan.  so;  Sw.  sjii ;  Ger.  see; 
Goth,  saiws.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  IMerally  : 

(1)  A  general  name  for  the  great  body  of 


boil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  3<^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^t.    -ing. 
-Qkui,  -tian  =  ahan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  ^  zhiin.    -oious,  -tloos,  -sious  —  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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salt  water  which  covers  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  the  ocean.  In  a  moro 
Umitfid  sense  the  tenn  is  applied  to  a  part 
of  the  ocean,  which  from  its  position  or 
contiguration  is  looked  upon  as  distinct,  and 
deser\ing  of  a  special  name,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  &e.  The  term 
is  also  occasionally  applied  to  inland  lakes, 
as  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  &c. 

"  And  Gud  called  tbe  drj'  land  earth,  and  the  gather. 
Ing  together  of  the  wutera  called  he «ca«."—fl«n('j*<i.  10. 

(2)  A  wave,  a  billow,  a  surge. 

(3)  The  swell  of  the  ocean  in  a  tempest ;  the 
direction  of  the  waves. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  large  quantity  ;  an  ocean,  a  flood. 

"  All  the  si>ace  as  far  as  Charing  Ctobb  waa  one  sea 
of  hn&di.'—Jfacauiay  :  Bixt.  Eng  ,  ch.  x. 

(2)  Anything  rough  or  tempestuous. 

"  And  in  a  tronbled  tea  of  passion  tosL" 

Jtiiton.   P.  t..x.  717. 
n.  Techn  ically : 

1.  Geog.,  Geol.,  Hydrol.,  £c.:  [Ocean], 

2.  Law:  The  main  or  high  seas  (t  11)  are 
considered  to  begin  at  low-water  mark. 
OfTences  upon  them  are  tried  by  the  Ad- 
miralty courts  or  division.  Between  high- 
and  low-water  marks  the  Admiralty  have 
iurisdiirtion  when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  and  the 
Common  Law  courts  wi^en  it  is  flowing. 

3.  Script. :  [Brazen,  H  4). 

%  1.  A  cross  sea :  [Cross-sea]. 

2.  A  heaiyy  sea:  A  sea  in  which  the  waves 
run  high. 

3.  A  long  sea :  A  sea  in  which  the  waves  are 
long  and  extensive. 

4.  A  skort  sea :  A  sea  in  which  the  waves 
are  irregular,  broken,  and  interrupted,  so  as 
frequently  to  break  over  a  vessel. 

*  5.  At  full  sea  :  At  high  water  ;  hence,  fig., 
at  the  height. 

"Folly  and  madnesse  all  at  full  $ea."— Burton: 
Ana*,  of  Melancholy.    (Democr.  to  tbe  Reader),  p.  2S. 

6.  At  sea: 

(1)  Lit. :  On  the  open  sea ;  out  of  sight  of 
land. 

(2)  Fig.  :  In  a  vague  condition  ;  uncertain  ; 
wide  of  the  mark. 

"  Thia  time  backers  were  sadly  at  aea  in  thstr  selec> 
Uoa."— Globe.  Sept.  2,  1885. 

7.  Beyond  the  sea,  beyo7id  the  seas :  Out  of 
the  country  or  realrri. 

8.  Half-seas  over :  [Half-seas  over]. 

9.  On  Die  sea:  On  the  edge  of  the  sea  ;  on 
the  coast. 

10.  The  four  seas:  The  seas  which  border 
Britain  on  the  nortli,  south,  east,  and  west. 

11.  The  high  seas:  [High-seas]. 

12.  The  Tiwlten  sea : 

Script.  :  Thegreat  brazen  laver  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.     (1  Kings  vii.  23-26.) 

13.  Ti'  go  to  sea,  to  follow  the  sea:  To  follow 
or  adopt  the  profession  of  a  sailor. 

%  Sea  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  being  in  most 
cases  self-explanatory. 

sea-acom,  s.     A  barnacle.    [Balanid^.] 

"  The  Balaiii  have  also  been  named  gea-acoma,  from 
Bonie  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  oak."— 
Briffithi'  Cuoier,  xii.  «9. 

sea-adder,  s.    [ Fifteen-spin ed-stickle- 

BACK.] 

sea-anemones,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  fctmily  Actinidas.  Corallum 
absent  or  spurious  ;  tliey  are  locomotive,  and 
larely  compound.  The  body  is  a  soft,  leathery, 
truncated  cone,  called  the  eolunm.  The  two 
extremities  are  named  the  base  and  the  disk, 
the  former  constituting  a  sucker  whereby  the 
animal  fixes  itself  at  will,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  latter  the  moutli  is  situated,  and  round 
the  circumference  are  numerous  tentacles, 
usually  retractile.     [Anemone,  2.] 

sea-ape,  s. 

1.  Ichthy. :  [Fox-shabk]. 

2.  Zool.  :  Enhydra  tnarina.     [Sea-otter.] 
sea~banl£,  s. 

*  1.  The  bank  or  shore  of  the  sea. 

"  stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  fea-bantcji.' 

Shake.^p, :  MerrJtant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

2.  A  mole  or  bank  built  to  keep  out  the  sea. 
8ea-bar»  s.     The  Sea-swallow  (q.v.). 
Sea-'barrow,  5.     The  case,  shaped  some- 


thing like  a  hnnd-bnrrow.  which  roiitains  \\w 
eggs  of  the  Skate,  or  of  the  Dog-fish. 

8ea-basket»  s.     [Basket-fish.] 
sea-bass,  sea-basse,  s.    [Basse,  «.] 
sea-bat.  s.    [Platax.] 
sea-batteries,  s.  -pi. 
Law :  Assaults  by  masters  in  the  merchant 
service  upon  seamen  at  sea. 

sea-beach,  s.  The  beach  of  the  sea, 
especially  when  sandy  or  shingly. 

"  On  the  sea-beach, 
Filed  in  cunfualon,  lay  the  honsehold  goods  of  the 
peasants. "  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  1.  6, 

Tf  Raised  sea  beach:  [Raised] 
sea-bear,  s.  , 

Zoology : 

1.  The  Polar-bear  (q.v.). 

2.  Otaria  ursinus. 

sea-beard,  s. 

Bot. :  Conferva  rupestHs. 

sea-beast,  s.  An  animal  living  in  the 
sea.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  200.) 

*  sea-beat,  sea-beaten,  a.  Beaten  or 
lashed  by  the  sea. 

"  Sea-beaten  rocks."         Cowper:  A  TaXe,  June,  1793. 

t  sea-beaver,  «.    [Sea-otfeb.] 
sea-beet,  s. 

Bot. :  Beta  maritinia.     [Beet.) 

t  sea-belch,  s.      A  breaker   or   line    of 

breakers. 

sea-bells,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Convolvulus  Soldanella. 

sea  belt,  s. 

Bot.:  Lainitiaria  saccharina. 

sea-bent,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Ammophila. 

sea-birds,  £.  pi. 

Orntth. :  The  order  Gavia?,  Cuvier's  Longi- 
penn«s  (q.v.).  Tliere  are  two  families,  Laridse 
and  Procellariida?,  but  the  latter  are  often 
erected  into  a  separate  group.     [Tubinares.] 

If  A  Sea-birds  Preservation  Act  was  passed 
on  June  24,  ISciO. 

sea-biscuit,  s.     Ship-biscuit. 

sea~bllte,  s.     [Elite,  s.,  If  (a).] 

sea-blubber,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Medusa  or  Jelly-fisli. 

sea -board,  *  sea-bord,  s.,  a.,  &  adv. 

A.  .4s  subst. :  The  territory,  district,  or 
land  bordering  on  the  sea ;  the  sea-shore. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  territory,  dis- 
trict, or  land  bordering  on  the  sea ;  on  the 
sea-shore. 

"  There  shall  a  lion  from  the  »ea-bord  wood 
Of  Neustria  come  roarmg." 

Spettser:  /•.«..  III.  Ui.  47. 

C.  As  adv. :  Towards  the  sea. 

sea-boat,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  ship 
considered  with  regard  to  her  sea-going 
qualities. 

"Shipwrecks  were  occasioned  by  their  ships  being 
bad  sea-botits,  and  themselves  but  Indifferent  seamen.  ' 
— Arbuthnot. 

*  sea-bord,  s.  &  a.    [Sea-board.] 

sea-bordering,  a.  Lying  on  or  situated 
by  the  sea.     {Drayton.) 

sea-born,  a. 

1.  Born  from  or  of  the  sea. 

"That  jca-ftonj  city  was  in  all  her  glory." 

fiyron :  Beppo,  10. 

2.  Born  at  or  upon  the  sea. 

sea-borne,  a.  Borne  or  carried  seaward ; 
borne  or  carried  by  sea  :  as,  sm-borne  coal. 

sea-bottle,  s. 

Bot.  :  FuciLS  I'csiculosus. 

*  sea  -  bound,    *  sea  -  bonnded,    a. 

Bound  or  bounded  by  the  sen. 

"  Our  sen-bmmded  Britainy," 

Mirrourfor  JfaffUtratei.  p.  673. 

sea-boy,  s.  A  boy  employed  on  board  a 
vessel  at  sia.      {Shakesp, :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  1.) 

sea-breach,  s.  The  breach  made  by  the 
sea  through  an  enibankment  or  a  reef  of  rocks. 

"To  an  impetuous  woman,  tempesta  and  sea-breache* 
wre  nothins."— L' Estrange. 

sea-bread,  s.    Ship-biscuit  (q.v.). 


sea-bream,  s. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Pagellus  centrodontus.  There  is  a  black 
spot  on  the  origin  of  the  lateral  line. 

2.  {PL):  The  family  Sparidae  (q.v.). 

"The  Sea-breams  are  recognized  chiefly  by  their 
dentition.  Their  colomtion  is  very  ulain.  They  do  not 
attiLin  to  a  large  size,  but  the  majority  are  used  u 
food. "—OUnther  :  Study  of  FUhe4.  p.  485. 

sea-breeze,  s.  a  breeze  which  blows 
from  the  sea  in  upon  the  laud.  It  is  more 
marked  in  the  tropics  than  elsewhere,  but 
tends  to  occur  in  every  latitude.  It  com- 
mences in  the  afternoon,  and  travels  to  the 
land  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  which  has 
been  heated,  and  ascended  thence  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day.     [Land-breeze.] 

"  The  wasting  lea  breexa  keen.' 

Scott :  Marmion.  U.  10. 

sea-brief,  s.    [Sea-letter.] 
sea-buckthorn,  5. 

Bot.:  ABritish  ^\a.nt, Hippoph^erhamnoides, 

sea-bugloss,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lithospcrmum  maritimum. 

*  sea-built,  a. 

1.  Buitt  for  the  sea. 

"  Borne  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line 
The  sea-tiiiitt  forts  in  dreadiul  order  move." 

Dryden  :  Aitnua  iSirabilit,  IvlL 

2.  Built  on  the  sea. 
sea-bun,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Spatangus  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Heart-urchin. 

sea-cabbage,  s. 

Bot. :  Crambe  maritima. 
Sea-oale,  s.     [Sea-kale.] 

*  sea-calf^  s.     The  Common  Seal  (q.v.). 

"The  gea-calf.  or  seal,  bo  called  from  the  uoiae  h* 
makes  like  a  c».ii."—Qrcw:  Miuautn. 

sea- camomile,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthemis  maritiina. 

*  sea-cap,  s.    A  cap  to  be  worn  at  sea. 

"Though  now  you  have  uo  sea-cap  on  your  head." 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  4. 

sea-captain,  s.  The  captain  of  a  vessel 
which  goes  to  sea  ;  a  captain  of  a  ship  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  captain  in  the  army. 

"  And  Othere.  the  old  sea-cnptain 
Stilled  at  liim  wild  and  weird." 
Longfellow:  Discoverer  of  the  XortH  Cape. 

sea-card,  s.  The  mariner's  cnrd  or  com- 
pass. 

sea-carp,  s.  A  spotted  fish  living  among 
rocks  and  stones. 

sea-cat,  5. 

*  L  Zool.  :  Otaria  ursinus. 
2.  Ichthyology : 

(1)  Trachinus   draco,   the  Greater  Weever. 

[We  EVER.] 

(2)  Anarrhichas  lupus.     [Sea-wolf.] 

(3)  Chiincera  monstrosa.     [Cbim^ra.! 

sea-caterpillar,  s. 

Zool.  :  Tlte  genus  Polynoe. 
sea-catgut,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  i^iven  in  Orkney  to  a  common 
sea-weed,  Chonla  Jilum  ;  sea-laue  (q.v.). 

sea- centipedes,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  Nereidte  (q.v.). 

*  sea-change,  s.  A  change  produced  by 
the  siz-a. 

"Doth  suffer  a  iea-cftanje."      Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  3. 

sea-chart,  s.    A  chart  (q.v.). 

"The  situation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  better 
learned  by  a  map  or  tea-chart,  than  reading  the  de- 
scription."— fVatts. 

sea-chickweed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Arcnaria  pcploides. 

sea-clifif,  s.  A  cliff  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  and  if  that  action  be  recent,  con- 
stituting its  boundary  at  some  place.  If  it  be 
of  old  date,  upheaval  may  have  located  the 
sea-cUff  far  inland. 

sea-coal,  s.  An  old  name  for  coal.  It 
was  given  because  that  mini-ral  was  generally 
brought  by  sea,  whereas  charcoal  came  by 
land  to  the  consumer. 

"Coal  In  particular  waa  never  seen  except  In  th» 
districts  where  it  w.13  produced,  or  in  the  districts  to 
which  it  could  be  carried  by  sea,  and  was  indeed  al- 
ways known  in  the  eoutb  of  England  by  the  uame  of 
sea«ial."—AIacaulay:  Bist.  £ng.,  ch.  ill 
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sea-coast,  s.    The  coast  of  the  sea  ;  the 

land  adjactut  to  the  sea. 

"  Upoti  the  tea-coast  are  maiiy  parceU  o(  land,  that 
would  pay  well  fur  tLe  takiu^  in."— Mortimer:  Bus- 
bandrj/. 

sea-cob.  s.    A  sea-gull  (q.v.). 

sea-oook,  s. 

t  1.  A  sea-ri»ver,  a  viking. 

2.  Ichtky. :  A  popular  name  for  aeveral 
species  of  the  genus  Trigla  (q.v.). 

3.  Marine  steam-eng.  :  A  cock  or  valve  in 
the  injection  water-pipe  leading  from  the  sea 
to  the  condenser.  It  is  supplementary  to  the 
usual  cock  at  the  condenser,  and  is  used  in 
tlie  event  of  injury  to  the  latter. 

sea-cocoanut,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  double  cocoauut,  LoJoicea  sey- 
okeliiirum. 

sea-colander,  s. 

Bot.  :  Agarum  Turneri.     (Amer.) 

sea-colewort,  s.  The  same  as  Sga-kale 
(q.v.). 

*  sea-compass,  s.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass. 

"  The  needle  In  the  sea-compasS  still  moving  but  to 
the  north  point  only,  with  moveor  immotus,  notified 
tlie  respective  const.iucy  of  the  gentleman  to  one  only." 
—Camden:  Remaint. 

sea-coot,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tlie  coot  (q.v.). 

sea-cormorant,  s.    [Sea-cbow.] 
sea-cow,  5. 

Zoology  : 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  Sirenia  (q.v.). 

"  The  only  exUttiig  Sireuia  ore  the  Munateea  (Mani^ 
tusi,  the  Dugonga  (Halicore),  often  epoken  of  collec- 
tively as  'sea-cows,'  and  farming  the  family  of  the 
Manatidse." — Jficholson  :  Zoology  [ed.  187d),  p.  663. 

2.  (From  the  Dut.  zeekoe) :  The  Hippopotamus 
(q.v.). 

sea-crab,  s.  A  crab  which  inhabits  the 
sea,  as  cuntradistinguished  from  land  crabs 
a:id  river  crabs. 

sea-craft,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  The  uppermost  strake  of 
ceiling,  whicli  is  tliicker  than  the  rest  of  the 
ceiling,  and  is  consideied  the  principal  binding 
atrake.     Also  called  Clamp. 

sea-crawfish,  s.     The  Rock  Lobster. 

sea  -  crow,  sea  -  cormorant,  sea  - 
drake,  s.  Local  names  for  the  Mire-crow  or 
Pewit  gull. 

sea-cucumbers,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  Holothuridea  (q.v.). 

sea-dace,  5.  A  local  name  for  the  Sea- 
perch  (q.v.). 

sea-dafibdll,  s. 

Bot. :  Ismene  caiathina. 
sea-deity,  $.    [Sea-ood.] 
sea-devil,  $. 

Tchthy:  (1)  The  Angler-fish  (q.v.).    (?)  The 
Ox-ray,  Dicerobatis  giornce. 
sea-dog.  s, 

1.  Zool.  :  Fhoca  viUtlina. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  dog-flsh  (q.v.). 

3.  A  sailor  who  has  been  long  at  sea ;  an 
old  sailor. 

If  The  name  was  specially  applied  to  the 
English  privateers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

"The  Channel  ewarmed  with  ' gea-dogt,'  as  they 
were  c.dled,  who  accepted  letters  of  marque  from  the 
Prince  of  Voud^."— Green  .-  Short  Biitory,  p.  406. 

sea-dottrel,  5. 

Ornith. :  Strepsilas  interpres,  the  Tamstone 
(q.v.). 

sea-dragon,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Pegasus  draconis,  common  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Tlie  popular  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  resemblance  of  this  fish  to  the 
mythical  dragon. 

sea-drake,  s.    [Sea-cbow.] 

t  sea  ducks,  s.  pi. 

OTiiith. :  The  Fuligulinae.    (Swainson.) 

sea-dust.  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Trichodesmium  (q.v.). 

sea-dyke,  s.  a  dyke,  wall,  or  embank- 
ment foiTued  to  keep  out  the  sea. 


sea-eagle,  5. 

L  Ornith.:  (UahaEtosJ. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  Raia  aqjtita. 

sea-ear.  $.  Any  iii<li\idiial  of  the  geuua 

Haliutis  (q.v.). 

sea-eel,  s.  An  eel  caught  in  salt  water ; 
the  conger. 

sea-eggs,  s.pl. 

Zool.  :  T)ie  Ecliinoidea  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Sea-hedgeliogs  and  Sea-urchius. 

sea-elephant,  s. 

Zool. :  Macrorhinus  ehphantinus  (or  probO' 
sci(kus),  the  largest  of  the  Phocidae,  probably 
owing  its  popular  name  as  much  to  its  im- 
mense size  as  to  the  shoi-t  dilatable  proboscis 
with  which  the  male  is  furnished.    [Macro- 

RHINUS.] 

sea-endive,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Halyseris. 
sea-fan,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Gorgonia(q.T.),  andespec. 
Gorgonia  Jlabellum. 

sea-farer,  s.  One  who  derives  his  sup- 
port from  the  sea  ;  one  who  follows  the  sea  ; 
a  sailor  ;  a  seaman  or  other  person  employed 
on  board  ship. 

"  Which  ever  as  the  sea-farer  undid ; 
They  rose  or  scan  tied,  as  his  sails  woold  drive. 
To  the  same  port  whereas  lie  would  arrive." 

Drayton  :  The  Moon  Calf. 

sea-faring,  a.  Faring  or  deriving  his 
suppurt  from  the  sea. 

"  Such  gifts  had  those  sca-furing  men," 

Wordsworth:  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

sea-fennel,  s.  The  same  as  Samphire 
(q-v.). 

sea-fern,  s.  A  po])ular  name  for  a  variety 
of  coral  resembling  a  fern. 

sea-fight,  s.  A  fight  or  battle  at  sea; 
a  naval  engagement. 

"  Of  grim  Vikings,  and  their  raptora.  j     " 
In  the  tea-fight,  and  the  rjipture." 

Longfellow :  Mutician't  Tale,  IL 

sea-fire,  s.   a  phosphorescence  on  the  sea. 

"  We  fuuud  the  loch  all  phosphorescent;  never  be- 
fore had  we  aeen  the  'tea-fire'  ao  he&.ut\i\xL"— Field, 
Dec.  6,  1884. 

sea-firs,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Coelenterate  order  Sertularida 
(q.v.). 

sea-fish,  s.     Any  fish  living  in  salt  water. 

sea-flower,  s,    A  flower  growing  in  or  by 

the  sfa. 

"  Ffdr  aa  the  <ea-,;{ouf«r  close  to  thee  growing." 

Moore:  Fire-Worthippert, 

sea-foam,  s. 

1.  The  foam  or  froth  of  the  sea. 

"  Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bul>hliue, 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling. 

Byron  :  Oride  of  Ab//dos,  IL  26. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  meerschaum  (q.v.). 

sea-fowl,  s.  A  fowl  or  bird  which  seeks 
its  food  upon  or  near  the  sea. 

"  But  the  tea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  neat." 

Cowper:  Alexander  Selkk-i. 

sea-fox,  s.     [Sea-ape.] 
t  8ea-ft*oth,  s.    [Sea-foam,  2.] 
sea-furbelows,  5.  pi.    [Sea-hanoers,] 
sea-gage,  sea-gauge,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  self-registering  apparatus  for  ascer- 
taining depths  beyond  ordinary  deep-sea 
soundings.  A  body  of  air  is  condensed 
by  a  column  of  quicksilver  on  which  the 
water  acts,  and  a  viscid  material  floats  on  the 
quicksilver  and  leaves  its  high-pressure  mark 
in  the  tube. 

2.  A  tide-gauge  (q.v.). 

3.  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water ;  draught. 

sea-gates,  s.  pi. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  A  pair  of  dock  or  tidal-basin 
gates,  opening  outward,  to  resist  the  action  of 
waves  when  the  entrance  is  exposed  thereto 
during  storms. 

sea-gilliflower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Anneria  maritimo. 
sea-gipsies,  s.  pi. 

Aiiflnop. :  A  roaming  tribe  of  fishermen  of 
Malayan  type,  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 


tlie    Archipelago.     {iVallace :    Malay    Arch^ 
pelugo,  p.  007.) 

"  Vt'hore  the  lea-ffipiies,  who  live  for  ever  on  th* 
wattT.  onjuy  a  iierpotual  suiauier  In  waQitcriug  froia 
isle  to  inW."~Moore:  Fire- WorshipptrB. 

sea-girdles,  5.  pi. 

Bot. :  Laminaria  digitata. 

sea-girt,  a.    Girt,  girded,  or  sorroanded 

by  the  sea  ;  pertaining  to  an  island. 

"  The  tea-girt  islw."  Milton  :  Comta,  St 

sea-god,  sea-deity,  s. 

Compar.  lielig. :  A  god  or  deity  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  sea.  (Cf  Herod,  iv.  70  with 
Cic.,  de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  20.) 


■  Among  barliarie  races  we  thus  find  two  couceptloni 
current,  the  persounl  divine  Sea,  and  the  authroixi- 
morphic  Sea-god.  These  i-epresetit  two  stamen  of  de. 
velopinent  of  one  iJea,  the  view  of  the  natural  object 
as  itself  an  animated  being,  anil  the  Beparaliou  of  ita 
anituated  fetish^soul  as  a  distinct  spiritiuU  deity." — 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1673).  ii.  276. 

sea-going,  a.  Going  or  travelling  on  the 
sea ;  specif,  applied  to  a  vessel  which  makes 
foreign  voyages,  as  opposed  to  a  coasting  or 
river  vessel. 

"  The  coDstmctlon  of  rigged  tea-going  torret  Bhlpa.' 
~Bril.  (iuart.  Review  (1873),  Ivii.  104. 

sea-gown,  s.   A  gown  with  short  sleeves, 

designed  to  be  worn  at  sea. 

"  My  sea-goum  scarfd  about  me." 

Shakesp. :  Hamltt.  ▼.  X 

sea -grape,  s. 

Zool.  (PL)  :  A  popular  name  for  the  eggs  of 
the  cuttle-fish,  which  are  comparatively  large, 
oval  in  form,  attenuated  at  the  ends,  clustered 
togetlier.  and  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  som« 
foreign  body.     (Owen.) 

sea-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Zostera  mariiia, 
sea-green,  a.  &  s. 

A.  AsadJ.:  Of  a  colour  resembling  the  green 
hue  often  seen  on  the  sea  ;  glaucous  (q.v.). 

■•  Hla  sea-green  mantle  waving  to  the  wind," 

Pope  :  Windtor  Foreit.  86a 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  colour  resembling  the  green  often 
witnessed  on  the  sea,  especially  on  part* 
where  it  is  shallow  and  has  a  sandy  bottom. 

2.  Ground  overflowed  by  the  sea  in  spring, 
tides. 

sea-gromwell,  5.    [Sea-bug loss.] 

sea-gudgeon,  s.  Any  fish  of  the  genua 
Gobius  or  the  family  Gobiidie. 

sea-gull,  $.  Any  of  the  large  genus  or 
sub-family  of  Gulls.  The  name  is  given 
because  they  chiefly  fly  over  the  sea. 

"  Men  shall  speak  oi  your  achievenienta. 
Calling  you  Kayoshk,  the  leagiills." 

Longi/ellow :  Biawatha,  liiL 

sealiangers,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Laminaria  bulbosa. 
sea-hare,  s.    [Aplysia.] 
sea-heath,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Frankenia  (q.v.),  so  called 
from  their  heath-like  aspect  and  from  their 
growing  near  the  sea. 

sea-hedgehogs,  s.  pi. 

1.  Zool. :  [Sea-eggs]. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  Globe-flshes  (q.v.),  because 
wlien  the  body  is  inflated  the  spines  protrude, 
and  form  a  more  or  less  forniiUable  defensive* 
armour,  as  in  a  hedgehog.     (Giinther.) 

sea- hen,  s.    The  Guillemot  (q.v.X 

t  sea-hog,  s. 

Zool. :  Phoccena  communis.     [PoapoiSB.] 
sea-holly,  sea-holm  (1),  s. 
Bot.  :  Eryngium  maritinium, 
sea-holm  (l),  s.    [Sea-hollt.] 

sea-holm  (2),  s.     A  small  uninhabited 

island . 

sea-horse,  s. 

1.  Zool.  :  (1)  The  Hippopotamus  (q.v.);  (2) 
the  Walrus  (q.v.). 

2.  Ichtky.  (PL):  The  family  HippocainpidBB 
(q.v.). 

3.  A  fabulous  animal,  represented  with  fore- 
parts like  those  of  a  horse,  and  with  hinder- 
parts  like  a  fish,  Neptune  employed  them  to 
draw  his  chariot.  In  the  sea-horse  of  herald- 
ry, a  scalloped  fin  runs  down  the  back. 

"  Though  the  sea-home  in  the  ocean 
Own  no  dear  domestic  cave." 

Wordsiror.'h  :    fVandering  Jew. 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  J<J^1;  cat,  yell,  chorus, 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    pb  =  £ 
;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tloos,  -sioos  ~  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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■e&-jeUy»  ».    The  Jelly-fish  (q.v.). 
Bea-kale»  s. 

Bot. :  Cravj^e  maritima  and  the  geuus 
Cram  be. 

"  Leaves  i<t  the  brown  t<-a-kale.~ 

LonafeUow  :  Musician'i  Tale,  xxl. 

Oea-king,  s.  [Icel.  seahomuigr  =  &  sea- 
king,  a  viking.]  A  king  of  the  sea;  sperif., 
one  of  the  piratical  Northmen  who  infested 
the  coasts  of  Western  Europe,  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries  ;  a  viking  (q.v.). 

sea-laces,  sea-points,  s.  pi, 

Bot. :  An  algal,  Chorda  lilum.. 

sea-lamprey,  s.    [Lamprey.] 

sea-language, ».  Language  used  by  sea- 
men. 

sea-lark,  s. 

Ornith. :  Anthus  obsciirits.  The  English 
name  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Walcott 
{Synops.  Brit.  Birch,  ii.  192). 

sea-lavender,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  geuus  Statice  (q.v.). 

"The  tea-lavender  that  laoka  perfume." 

Crabbe:  The  Borough. 

sea -lawyer*  s.  a  seaman  who  possesses 
or  fancies  that  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of 
marine  law,  and  is  probably  therefore  difficult 
to  govern.    (Naut.  slang.) 

sea-leech,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Pontobdella  (q.v.). 

sea- legs*  s.  yl.  The  ability  to  stand  or 
walk  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  out  at  sea  on  a 
stormy  day.  It  is  acquired  when  one  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  roll  of  the  vessel  and 
keeps  time  with  it. 

"  It  whb  Martio'B  turn  ...  to  hear  poor  Mark 
Tapley  in  his  wanderiui;  fancy  .  .  .  making  love- 
Vemousti-ances  to  Mrs  Lupin,  eettiii)^  hla  sea-ieas  on 
the  •Screw'.  .  .  and  buroiug  BtumpB  of  trees  in  Eden, 
All  at  onc^"—Dicken»  :  JUartin  Chiizzievnt,  ch.  xJCxiiL 

sea-lemons,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Dorid£e(q.v.). 

*'  Specimeua  of  the  .  .  tea-lemons  may  at  any  time 
tic  found  creeping  about  on  sea-weeds,  or  attocbed  to 
the  under  simace  of  stones  at  low-water."'—A^tcA  oi«on  ; 
Zoology  (ed.  1878).  p,  S95. 

sea-leopard,  s. 

Zool. :  Steiiorhynchtis  leptonyx,  a  seal  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  An  old  male,  now  )>re- 
served  in  the  Sydney  Museum,  measured 
twelve  feet  in  len^lh,  light  silvery-gray  with 
yellowish-white  in.  ]  matches,  back  and  sides 
darker,  and  belly  lighter.  The  nails  on  the 
hind  feet  are  almost  obsolete.  The  False 
Sea-leopard,  or  Weddell's  Seal,  is  the  Lep- 
tonyx  wedddlii,  of  Gray. 

sea-letter,  s.  A  document  from  the 
Custom-house,  carried  by  every  neutral  ship 
on  a  foreign  voyage.  It  specifies  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence 
it  comes,  and  its  destination.  Called  also  a 
Bea-brief. 

sea-lettuce,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  modern  book  name  for  Ulva  Lactuca. 
{Britten  &  Holland.) 

sea-level,  s.  The  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

^      sea-llly,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  Encrinidfie  (q.v.). 

sea-lion.  s. 

1.  Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Otaria(q.v.);  specif.,  Otaria(Eumetopias,  Gray) 
ttelleri,  the  Hair  Seal  of  the  Pribyloffs,  or 
Bteller's  Sea-lion.  The  male  attains  a  length 
of  eleven  or  twelve  feut,  and  a  weightof  about 
1,000  lbs.  Colour  golden  rufous,  darker  be- 
hind, limbs  approai:hing  black.  It  ia  desti- 
tute of  for,  and  its  skin  there-fore  is  of  little 
value,  but  the  hide,  fat,  flesh,  sinews,  and 
intestinee  are  all  useful  to  the  Aleutian  islan- 
ders. The  hides  yield  excellent  leather,  oil- 
vessels  are  made  from  the  stomachs,  the  sinews 
are  used  for  threads  for  binding  skin-canoes, 
and  the  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy.  Sea- 
lions  are  found  round  Kamstchatka  and  the 
Asiatic  coast  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  there 
is  a  colony  of  them  at  San  Francisco  protected 
by  the  American  government. 

2.  Her. :  A  monster  consisting  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  lion  combined  with  the  tail  of  a  tish. 

*  sea-llzards,  5.  pi. 

PcUceont.  :  The  Enaliosauria  (q.v.). 


sea-loach,  5. 

Ichthy.  :  Motella  imlgaris. 

sea  long-worm,  s.    [Lineds.] 
sea-louse,  s. 

1.  A  Crustacean,  Pediculus  marinus. 

2.  Various  isopod  Crustacea  ;  ns,  Cymothoe, 
parasitic  on  marine  animals. 

sea-magpie,  s.    The  Sea-pie  (q.r.X 

sea-maid,  s. 

1.  A  mermaid. 

2,  A  sea-nymph. 

■■  The  sea-maid  rldea  the  wavea." 

Coicper :  On  the  Queeii'i  tisU  to  London. 

sea-mantis,  s. 

Zool. :  Squiila  Tnantis. 

sea-mark,  s.  An  elevated  object  or  mark 
of  some  description  on  the  land  visible  at 
sea,  and  used  to  direct  ships,  and  servhig  as 
a  guide  to  vessels  entering  a  harbour;  as  a 
beacon,  a  lighthouse,  &c. 

"  They  were  executed  at  divers  places  upon  the  aea- 
coaat,  for  sea-marks  or  lightbouaeB,  to  teach  Perldn's 
people  to  avoid  the  co-iat '  —Bacon  :  Benry  Vti. 

sea-mat,  s.    [Flustka.] 

Sea  vtat-grass : 

Bot. :  Psamma  areiiaria. 

sea-membrane,  s. 

Bot. :  Rh^domenia  palmata. 

sea-mew,  sea-maw,  $.    Any  eea-gull. 

[Larus.] 

"I  eaw  a  white  object  darb  fraetbe  tap  o'  the  cliflf 
h.^B  &  tea-maw."— Scott :  AtUiquary,  ch,  xixiv. 

sea-mile*  s.  A  nautical  or  geographical 
mile;  it  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of 
latitude,  or  of  a  great  circle  of  the  globe. 

sea-milkwort,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genua  Glaux,  specif.  Glaux  mari- 
tima.    (Hooker  d  Ariwtt.) 

sea-monster,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  monster  or  monstrous 
animal  inhabiting  the  sea  ;  a  huge  or  hideous 
marine  animal. 

2,  Ichthy.  :  Chimcera  monstroaa, 

sea-moss,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Corallina  q^indlis. 

"Some  acurvtgraaa  do  bring  .  .  . 
From  Shcppey  tea-most  some,  to  cool  hla  boyllng 
blood.  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  e.  18, 

2,  Zool.  (PL):  The  Bryozoa  (q.v.). 
sea-mouse,  s.    [aphrodite.] 

sea-mud,  *.  Ooze  ;  a  rich  saline  deposit 
from  salt-marshes  and  sea-shores.  It  is  used 
as  a  manure. 

sea-mule,  s.    The  sea-mew  or  sea-gull. 

sea-mussel,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  MytiluB,  and  especially 
Mytilns  edulis. 

sea-navel,  5.  A  popular  name  for  a 
small  shell-fish  resembling  a  navel. 

sea-needle,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  The  genus  Belone,  and  especially 
Belone  vulgaris. 

sea-nettles,  a.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  class  AcalephsB  or  Medusas. 
The  term  Fixed  Sea-nettles  has  occasionally 
been  applied  to  the  Actiniadse.  The  resem- 
blance to  nettles  is  in  their  stinging  properties. 

sea-nymph,  s. 

Class  Mythol. :  A  nymph  or  goddess  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  and  have  a  certain  measure 
of  power  over  the  sea;  one  of  the  Oceanides. 

sea-oak,  s. 

1.  Tlie  same  as  Sea-wback  (q.v.). 

2.  Tlie  genus  Halidrys. 

Sea-oak  Coralline : 

Zool. :  Sertularia  pumila,  found  on  the 
fronds  and  stems  of  sea-weeds  on  the  British 
coasts. 

sea-onion,  s. 

Bot.  :  Scilla  muHtima. 
sea-ooze,  5.    [Ooze.] 
sea-orb,  s.     The  Globc-flsh  (q.v.). 
sea-otter,  s. 

Zool.  :    Enhydra    marina,    from    Behring'a 


Straits  and  Kamstch  itka.  It  is  closely  allied 
to,  but  larger  than  the  cominun  Otter,  being 
about  four  feet  long  inclusive  of  tail.  Ihe 
hinder  legs  are  short  and  thick,  somewhat 
resembling  the  hind  limbs  of  the  seal.  It  Is 
covered  witli  a  very  fine  cliestnut-brown  fur» 
which  is  an  article  of  considerable,  traffic  be- 
tween Russia  and  China. 

Sea-otter's  Cabbage : 

Bot. :  Nereoqfstis  iMtkeano, 

sea-owl,  s. 

Ichthy  :  Cycloptents  lumpusy  the  Lnmp  Flsb 
(q.v.). 

sea-pad,  s.    The  btar-tlsh  (q.v.> 

sea-parrot,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  putlin,  from  the  shape  of  its  bill. 

sea-parsnip,  s. 

Bot. :  An  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Sea-side 
Prickly  Samphire,  Echinophora  spinosa.  It 
formerly  existed  in  England,  but  is  now 
extinct  there,  though  still  found  on  European 
shores. 

sear-pass,  s.  A  passport  carried  by 
neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  to 
prove  their  nationaUty  and  protect  them 
from  molestation. 

sea-pea,  s. 

Bot.:  Lathynts  maritimus,  the  Pisutn  mari- 
tiriinm  of  Linmeus. 

sea-pen,  sea-rod,  «.    (Pennatula.) 

sea-perch,  s. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Tlie  genus  Serranus  (q-v.).  Tlie  majority 
of  the  species  are  not  more  than  two  feet  long, 
but  some  grow  to  double  that  length  ;  and 
instances  are  on  reenrd  of  batliers  having 
been  attacked  by  a  gigantic  species  not  un- 
common at  tlie  Seychelles  and  at  Aden,  and 
persons  have  died  from  the  injuries  so  re- 
ceived. 

2.  The  genus  Labrax  (q.v.). 
sea-pheasant,  s.    The  pintail-duck. 
sea-pie  (1),  sea-pye,  s. 

Omith. :  The  Oyster-catcher  (q.v.),  Hremor 
topus  ostraUgiLS  ;  so  called  from  its  black  and 
white  plumage.     [MAGPrE.] 

sea-pie  (2),  s.  A  dish  composed  of  paste 
and  meat  in  alternate  layers,  boiled  together. 

sea-piece,  s.  A  piece  or  picture  repre- 
senting the  sea  or  som£  sceneconnected  with  it. 

sea-pike,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Belone,  and 
especially  the  gar-lish,  Belone  vulgaris. 

sea-pincushion,  s.  The  egg-case  of  the 
Skate. 

sea-pink,  s. 

Bo/. .-The  genus  Armeria  (q.v.).  Armeria 
maritima  is  Thrift,  Common  Sea-pink,  or  Sea- 
gilliflowei'. 

sea-plant,  «.     A  plant  naturally  inhabit- 
ing the  sea. 
•  sea-plash,  s.    The  waves  of  the  sea. 

"  Through  tea  plath  atormye  we  marched. "" 

Sianyhurst :    Virgil;  .Eiiaid  ^  "USi. 

sea-poacher,  s.    [Aspidophorus.] 
sea-points,  s.  pi.    [Sea-laces. ] 
sea-pool,  s.    A  pool  of  salt-water  left  by 
the  sea. 

"I  heard  It  wished  that  nil  that  land  were  a  iea- 
pool."— Spenser :  State  of  Ireland, 

sea-porcupine,  5. 

Ichthy.  :  A  common  popular  name  for  any 
plectognathous  fish,  from  the  spines  Willi 
which  the  body  is  studded. 

sea-puddings,  s.  pi.    The  same  as  Sea- 

CUCUMBERS  (q.v.). 

sea-purse,  s. 

1.  Zool.  :  The  leathery  envelope  In  which 
the  ova  of  most  of  the  Chondropterygii  are 
deposited. 

"The  young  are  dejwflited  tn  a  fllmllar  manner  to 
the  shaikfl,  in  their  lioniy  caaesof  a  equaro  form,  with 
four  projec'ing  hurus  giriiig  tlicm  the  form  of  a 
butchers  tray.  These  c-wea  are  veiy  frequently  lucked 
up  on  the  seashore,  and  are  Bonietimes  c.'illen  j«i- 
pursei  In  Cumberland  they  are  called  8kat«-barrowa, 
on  account  of  their  foim/'—Eng.  Cyclop.  {Nat.  Ilist.), 
iv.  530. 

2.  Bot:  Codium  bursa. 


late,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  ^mlte,  our,  r^e,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


MARINE  LIFE. 

1    PECTEN  OPERCULARIS  (Scallop). 
1    MOR-ENA  HELENA  (EEL). 

3  CYNTHIA  (Sea-sqiikt). 

4  CONGER  VULGARIS  (CONGER  Ekl). 

5  DOLIUM  GALEA  (TuN  Shell). 

6  ASCIDIAN    (TUNICATE  ANIMAL). 

7  STEGOSTOMA  TIGRINUM  (Tigeb  ShaMC). 
e   <;ESTUM  VENERIS  (Venus'  Girdle). 

9    ATLANTA  (Heterofod). 

10  SALPA  MAXIMA  (Swimming  Tunicate). 

11  RHIZOSTOMA    CUVIERII  (UMBRELLA-FISH). 

12  LOLIGO  (Sqvid). 

13  EGGS  OF  THE  LOLIGO. 

14  ACTION  MEDITERRANEA  (HYDROZOOS). 

15  OCTOPUS  VULGARIS  (Devil-fish). 

16  HALICHONDRIA  (Sponge). 

17  POLYTHOA  CAVOLINII  (Rock  Coral). 

18  ADAMSIA  RONDELETII  .Sea-Anemonu). 

19  URANOSCOPUS  (Star-gazer). 

20  HOLOTHURIAN  (Sea-cucumber). 

21  TRIGLA  PINI  (Red  Mullet). 

22  CALAPPA  (Decapod  Crust.^"EAN). 

2S    HYAS  ARANEUS  (Great  Spider  Crab). 

24  PALINURUS  VULGARIS  (LOBSTER). 

25  SERRANUS  (Sea-perch). 

26  CRIBELLA  OCUL.\TA  (STAR-FISH). 

27  CORALLIUM  RUBRUM  (Red  Coral). 

28  oERPULA  (Tubular  Sea-worm). 

29  SPIROGKAPHIS  SPELLENSONIA  (Anneud). 

30  TRYGON  PASTINACA  (Stingray). 

.      31    ASTERINA  GIBBOSA  (Gibbon's  Starlet). 

32  ASTEROIDIA  (Yellow  Coral). 

33  APLYSIA  PUNCTATA  (Sea-hare). 

34  CIDARIS  PAPILLATA  (Sea-urchin). 

35  TORPEDO  OCULATA  (Electric-fish). 

36  CEREACTIS  AURANTIACIl  (Sea-anemone). 

a7    CERE^^NTHUS  MEMBRANACEUS  (Sea-ANEMOS.), 


sea 
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sea-purslane,  s, 

Bot. :  Atriplcx  portulacoides.  It  has  axillary 
gpikos  of  small  yellowish  flowers. 

eea-pye,  s.    [Sea-pie  (1).] 

sea-q.aake,  s.  A  ti-emor  or  agitation  of 
the  sea  protluced  by  volcauic  or  similar  action 
from  beneath. 

"  Many  of  the  majiue  disturba»cea.  wliicb  uiiglit  be 
calletl  ii'(i-?«fl*«,  hnve  been  oljservoil  iu  placua  wblth 
are  close  to,  or  in  the  Hue  of,  volcamo  Tents." — J. 
Hilne     EarChquaket,  p.  Iti*. 

sea-radisli,  5. 

Bot.:  Rapha7iiis  maritimus. 
sea-ragnvort,  £. 

Bot.:  Cineraria  mar  it  iina. 

^  sea -rat,  s.  A  pirate.  (Massinger.) 
(Water-rat.] 

sea-raven,  s. 

Jchthy.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Scorpaenuid 
genus  Uemitripterus,  from  the  Western  Atlan- 
tic.   (See  extract.) 

"The  typical  species  1b  the  common  tea-raven  .  .  . 
it  attaiua  a  lea^tb  of  two  feet  luid  a  weight  of  four  or 
five  pouuda  ,  .  .  Like  tbo  land  raveu,  it  jsomuivoroua 
and  voracious,  acting  the  part  df  a  useful  scavenger  in 
removing  decisring  matters."— /fip^^  <t  /Jana :  Amer. 
Ci/clop.,  xiv,  739. 

sea-reacb,  s.  The  straight  course  or 
reach  of  a  winding  river,  whicti  stretches  out 
to  seaward. 

seareed,  s. 

Bot,  :  Psavitna  arenaria. 

*  sea-reeve,  s.  An  officer  formerly  ap- 
pointed in  maritime  places  to  protect  the 
maritime  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
watch  the  shore,  and  collect  the  wrecks. 

sea-risk,  *  sea-risqae.  s.  The  risk  of 
destruction  or  injury  to  goods  or  persons 
crossing  the  sea  ;  hazard  or  risk  at  or  by  sea, 

"  He  charged  himself  with  all  the  sea-j-Uque  ot  such 
vesflela  as  carried  cum  to  Bome  In  tho  wiater." — 
Arbuthnot. 

sea-robber,  s.    A  pirate. 

"Across  the  dark  aea-robber's  way." 

Jloore :  J'Hre-  H'orshtppert, 

sea-robin,  s. 

Ich thy. :    Prionotue   lineatus,    the    Banded 

Gurnard. 

sea-rocket,  s. 

Bot.  :  Calcile  viaritima  and  the  genus  Cakile. 

sea-rooiU,  s.  Room  wherein  a  ship  may 
be  put  through  all  needful  evolutions  without 
(langer  of  being  brought  into  collision  with 
another  vessel,  with  a  rock  at  sea,  or  with  the 
shore  ;  open  sea.  • 

aea-rosemary,  s. 

Bot.  :  Sdioberiafruticosa, 
sea-rover,  s. 

1.  A  person  who  roves  up  and  down  the  sea 
for  plunder ;  a  pirate. 

2.  A  piratical  vesseL 
sea-roving,  a.  &  5. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Roving  over  the  sea. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  roving  over  the 
sea  ;  the  acts  or  practices  of  a  pirate  :  piracy. 

sea-ruff,  s.  a  marine  fish  belonging  to 
the  genus  Orphus. 

sea-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  Chloride  of  sodium  mixed  with 
email  proportions  of  other  salts,  and  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  sea-water.  It  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  preparation  of  arti- 
ficial sea-water  baths. 

sea- sandwort,  s. 

Bat. :  Tlie  genus  Honkenyft. 
sea- scorpion,  5. 

Ichthyolngy  ; 

1.  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Scorp?ena.  The 
terra  is  applied  because  their  heads  are 
covered  with  spines,  angular  projections, 
lobes,  and  filaments,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
formidable  appearance. 

2.  Cottus  scoTyius. 
sea-scurf,  s. 

Zwl. :  The  genus  Lepralia  (q.v.). 
sea-serpent,  s. 

1.  A  sea-snake  (q.v.). 

2.  An  animal  of  immense  size,  and  serpentine 
form,  said  to  inhabit  the  ocean,  but  concern- 


ing which  nothing  definite  is  known.  The  first 
detailed  accounts  come  from  Norway.  Pon- 
toppidau  (Nat.  Ili^t.  (cd.  1750)  ii.  195)  figures 
the  Sea-serpunt  raising  itself  from  the  water 
and  spouting,  but  tlie  Eiicyclop(rdia  BTiUiniuca 
(ed.  9tli),  xxi.  009,  matches  the  figuie  with 
that  of  a  squid.  In  more  recent  times 
several  apjiearances  of  the  "sea-serpent" 
have  been  recorded ;  notably  by  Captain 
M'Quhie,  of  H.M.S.  Dcedalus  (Times,  Oct.  '.), 
ISiS,  figured  in  IHus.  Loud.  Ne-vs,  Oct.  '2S. 
1S4S),  by  Capt.  A.  Hassel  (Graphic,  Aug.  17, 
1872),  by  the  master  and  crew  of  the  Pauline, 
of  London  (Illus.  Land.  News,  Nov.  20,  1S75}, 
by  Lieut.  Haynes,  of  the  R^yal  yacht  Osborne 
(see  illustration,  and  Groijkic,  June  30, 1877), 
by  Mojor  Senior,  from  the  City  of  Baltimore 
(Graphic,  April  19,  1S79),  and  by  a  clergyman 
at  Dusselton,  West  Australia  (Nature.  June  24, 
JS7t>).     lu  these  cases  the  observers  testily  to 


SEA-SERPENT. 


having  seen  a  monstrous  serpentiform  animal, 
and  their  good  faith  is  beyond  question. 
Prof.  Owen,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  (see  Illus. 
Land.  News,  Nov.  25,  184S,  where  Capt. 
M'Quhffi's  reply  is  also  printed),  maintained 
tliat  tlie  animal  seen  by  Capt.  M'Quhte  was 
a  gigantic  seal,  Macrorhinus  elepliuntinvs ; 
but  whilst  many  Sea-serpent  stories  may  be, 
and  some  cei-tiiinly  have  been,  satisfactorily 
explained  away  by  deceptive  appearance  of 
well-known  natiu-al  objects  at  a  distance,  and 
"Sea-serpent"  remains  cast  on  British  and 
American  shores  have  been  proved  to  belong 
to  well-known  species,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  at  least  to  suspend  judgment  in  the 
matter.  Agassiz  says  that  it  the  Sea-seipent 
exist  it  must  be  closely  allied  to  the  Plesio- 
saur  (Geological  Sketches,  i.  16),  and  P.  H. 
Gosse  (RoTnance  of  Nat.  Hist.  (1st  ser.),  p.  308) 
claims  that  it  is  a  surviving  Enaliosaur. 

"  It  would  thus  appear  that,  while,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  all  the  so-called  'sea-serpents'  can  be 
exi'l.-iiued  by  reference  to  eome  well  known  animal  or 
othPF  u.itural  object,  there  is  still  a  residuum  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  modem  zoologists  from  denying  the 
pussibitity  that  some  such  cri^ature  m^y  after  all 
exist."— i'nci/o.  Brtt.  (ed.  9th),  xxi.  610. 

sea-service,  5.  Service  rendered  on  board 
a  ship,  and  especially  a  ship  of  war ;  naval 
service. 

"You  were  pressed  for  the  tea-semice.  and  got  off 
with  much  u,do.^^Su^^/t:  Direction  tu  SeruaiUa. 

*  sea-shark,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Squalus  carcharias  (Linn.). 

sea-Shell,  s.  A  sbell  from  the  sea ;  the 
shell  of  a  mollusc  inhabiting  the  sea ;  a 
marine  shell. 

"  Seushelfa  are  great  improvers  of  sotir  or  cold  land." 
— Mortimer  :  Butb<tndry. 

sea-shore,  5. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  shore,  coast,  or  margin 
of  the  sea ;  the  laud  lying  adjacent  to  tlie  sea. 

"The  barren  waste  of  the  lea-ahore." 

Lonff/elloto  :  Slilet  Standith.  Ix. 

n.  Tmw:  The  ground  lietween  the  ordinary 
higli-water  mark  and  low-water  mark. 

sea-Shrub,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.)  :  The  family  Gorgonidfe  (q.v.). 
sea-sick,  a. 

1.  Sufl'ering  from  or  affected  with  sea-sink- 
ness  (q.v.). 

"Hhe  began  to  be  inuch  lea-si^fc,  extremity  of 
weathtT  continuing, '—^i'Avii«;-.      W'inU^s  Tale.  v.  2. 

*  2.  Tired  of  the  sea  ;  weary  of  travelling 
by  sea. 

sea-sickness,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  peculiar  functional  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system,  produced  by  shock  re- 
sulting from  the  motion  of  a  ship.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  are  a  state  of  general 
depression,  giddiness,  vomiting  and  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  and  urinary  secretions. 
In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  severe 
as  to  threaten  life. 

"  Innumerable  preventatives  and  remedies  have 
been  iiroposed,  but  most  of  them  fall  short  of  the 
aucceaa  claimed  for  them.     No  means  have  yet  been 


discovered  which  can  altogotlior  pr^vout  the  ocoor- 
reuceof  seasickness,  nor  is  it  HUoly  tb;it  any  wlU  b* 
found,  aluco  it  la  largely  due  to  Ibo  pitching  luoT*- 
uuutji  of  tho  veH-sul,  svhich  ciuiuot  be  iivurtud.*— 
Eneyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9tli),  xxi  bio. 

sea-side,  s.  Jc  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  district  or  place  situated 
close  to  the  sea;  country  adjiicunt  t.i  or 
situated  on  the  sea-shore.    (Judfjcs  vii.  12.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertftining  to  or  situated  on 
the  sea-shore  :  as,  a  sea-side  residence. 

If  Sea-side  Balsam  is  Croton  Elcuteria  ;  Sea- 
side Grape,  Coccoloba  uvifera  [CorcoLOBA] ; 
Sea-side  Laurei,  Xylophylla  lati/olia ;  Sea-sidt 
Oat,  the  genus  Uniola. 

sea-slater,  s. 

Zuol.  :  The  genus  Lygia.  The  Great  Sea- 
Slater  is  Lygia  oceanica,  common  all  round 
the  English  coast. 

sea-sleeve,  5.    [Calamary.] 

sea -slug.  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Opistho- 
branchiata  (q.v.).  The  name  is  sometimes 
confined  to  the  Nudibranchiates. 

"  The  molluscs  of  this  order  may  be  termed  sea- 
slugs,  since  the  sliell,  when  it  exists,  is  usiuiIIt  am&ll 
and  thin,  and  wholly  or  partially  concealed  by  thm 
ajiiiiia,\."—iVoodU}ard:  MoUutea  (eo.  1880),  p.  811. 

sea-snail,  s. 

1.  Ichthy.:  Liparis  vulgaris. 

2.  ZooL  (PI.) :  The  family  Naticidse  (q.v.)L 
sea-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Hydro- 
phidse  (q.v.).  They  have  depressed  heada, 
dilated  behind  and  covered  with  sliielda. 
Their  bodies  are  covered  with  square  plates; 
their  tails  are  very  much  compressed,  and 
raised  vertically,  so  as  to  aid  them  in 
swimming.  They  are  very  venomous ;  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  four  feet  in  length. 
They  are  found  off"  tlie  coast  of  India,  in  the 
salt  water  channels  of  the  Snnderbunds,  in 
tlie  seas  around  the  Indian  Islands,  and  in 
the  Paeilic,  but  at  no  great  distance  from 
land.    They  are  eaten  in  Tahiti. 

"  Wliere  the  wind  is  a  Htr/inger, 
And  the  sea-snake  hatli  lite." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  L  L 

sea-snipe,  s. 

1.  The  poimlar  name  of  a  fish,  CentriscUB 
scotopax.     [Centriscus.] 

2.  The  Dunlin. 

*  sea-soldier,  s.    A  marine. 
sea-spider,  s. 
Zoology : 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Maiada, 
t  2.  (PI.)  The  order  Pantopoda  (q.v.).   {Cos- 
sell's  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  160.) 

sea-squid,  s.    [Squid.] 
sea-squirt,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  genus  Ascidium  (q.v.). 
t  sea-Stars,  5.  pi.    [Siar-fisueb.] 
sea-starwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Aster  TripoUiim, 

sea-stick,  s.   A  hening  caught  and  cuxod 

at  sea. 

sea -Stock,  s. 

Bot.:  Matthiola  sinuata. 

sea-Storm,  s.    a  storm  at  or  on  the  ses 

(SUakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

sea  sun-flower,  s. 

Zool. :  The  sea-anemone  (q.v.). 
sea-swallow,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Any  individual  of  the  sub-family 
SterniniB  (q.v.). 

sea-swine,  s.  A  popular  name  for  the 
porp()iBe  (q.v.). 

sea^tang,  s.    Tang,  tangle. 

*■  Their  neata  of  aedge  and  aea.tang." 

Umafcllow :  Hiaviatha,^ 

sea-tangle,  s. 

Bot. :    Lamiiiaria  digitata   and   the    geiws 
Laiiiinaria. 
TI  Sea-tangle  tent : 
Therapeut. :  A  stretcher  made  of  sea-tangle, 

sea-temi,  s.  A  word  or  phrase  ajuirn- 
priate  to  and  used  by  seamen  ;  a  word  or  term 
of  navigation. 

"  r  agree  with  you  in  your  censures  of  the  Sf>a-t<^ms 
in  Drydeu's  'Virgil,' because  no  terina  of  art  or  oaut 
words  suit  the  majesty  of  eplck  poetry.'— Pvpe. 


boil,  b^ ;  po^t,  }6^1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ; 
HSlaa,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion ~ shim;  -tion,  -^ion  —  zhiin.    -cious,  -tloos,  -slous  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^^ist.    -ins* 
■■  shus.   -ble,  -die,  •Sec.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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•  sea-thlefi  s.    a  i)irat*. 
■ea-thong*  s. 

Bot. :  A  British  sea-weed,  Himantltalia  lorea. 
sea-thrift,  $.    [Sea-pink.] 
sea-titling,  s.    [Shore-pipit.] 
sea-toad,  5. 

1.  Ichtliy. :  LopMiiS  piscatorius,  the  Fishing- 
frog  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  Ilyas  araneMs,  the  Harper  Crab  or 
Great  Spider  Cnib.    (U'ooii.) 

sea-tossed,  t  sea-tost,  a.  Tossed  by 
the  sea.    {Shulcesp.  :  Pericles,  iii.    Chorus.) 

sea-tortoise,  s.    [Turtle.] 

sea-trumpet,  s. 

Bot.:  (I)  Laviinaria  digitata ;  (2)  Ecklonia 
buccinalis. 

sea-turn.  s.  A  gale,  mist,  or  breeze  from 
the  sea. 

sea-turtle.  $. 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  marine  turtle. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  black  Guillemot,  Uria 
fp^lle. 

sea-unicorn,  s.     [Narwhal.] 

sea-urchin,  s.  Any  animal  of  the  genus 
Echinus,  or  uf  the  order  EchiuiJa. 

sea-view,  s.  A  view  of  tlie  sea;  a  place 
whirli  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  view 
of  the  sea. 

sea-voyage,  s.  A  voyage  by  or  over  the 
sea. 

sea-Trail.  5.  A  wall  or  embankment  con- 
structed to  defend  some  portions  of  the  land 
against  the  inroads  of  the  sea ;  to  form  a  break- 
water, &c. 

*  sea-walled,  a.  Defended  against  hos- 
tile intiusi<jiis  by  the  sea,  as  by-  a  wall. 

sea-wand,  s.  The  same  as  Sga-oirdles 
(q-v.). 

sea-ware.  s.  A  name  applied  in  many 
plac-es  to  the  weeds  thrown  up  by  the  sea, 
which  are  collected  and  used  as  manure  and 
for  other  purposes. 

"Having  the  usual  common  rights  o(  hill  pasture, 
ma-v>are,  and  gazing  over  the  amble  laud  when  the 
crop  13  not  in  the  ground."— PaH  Mall  Gazette,  March 
81.  18S6. 

sea-water,  s.  The  water  of  any  sea  or 
of  the  ocean.  An  analysis  of  sea-watir  taken 
from  the  English  Channel  gave  the  following 
result :  water  964*745,  sodium  chloride  27*059, 
potassium  chloride  0'766,  magnesium  chloride 
3*666,  magnesium  bromide  0"0'29,  magnesium 
sulphate  2"2l:i6,  calcium  sulpliat*  1*406,  cal- 
cium carbonate  0*033  =1,000,  with  traces  of 
iodine  and  ammoniacal  salt. 

sea-wax.  s.    The  same  as  Maltha  (q.v.). 

sea-way.  s. 

1.  The  progress  made  by  a  ship  through  the 
water. 

2.  An  open  space  in  which  a  vessel  lies  with 
the  sea  roiling  heavily. 

sea-weed.  s. 

1.  Ord.  Ixiiig. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of 
the  higher  Algals. 

a,  Bot.  {PL):  FucaceBe(q.v.).    (Lindley.) 

sea-whipcord,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Chordaria. 

sea  whlp-lash,  s. 

Bot.  :  Chorda  filuitk 

sea- whistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Fucus  nodosits. 

sea- wife.  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Acantholabrus  yarreUi.  In  the  pro- 
portions of  the  body  and  in  its  parts  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  Ballan  Wrasse  and 
the  Cook  Wrasse.  ( Yarrell :  British  Fishes, 
1.  516).  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
Labrus  vetula. 

sea- willow,  s. 

Zool.  :  Gorgonia  anceps. 
sea- wing,  s. 

*  1.  Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  a  bivalve 
mollusc  akin  to  Mytllus. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sail. 

"  Cl^ps  on  his  lea-wlng." 

Shakvip. :  Antony  A  CUopotra,  Ul.  10. 


sea-withwind,  j. 

Hot.  .*  A  species  of  bindweed,  Convolvulus 
Soldanella. 

*  sea-wold,  s.  Vegetation  under  the  sea, 
more  or  less  resembling  a  forest ;  a  sea  wood 
or  forest. 

"  We  would  run  to  and  (ro.  and  bide  and  seek. 
Ou  the  broad  tea-woldi,  in  the  crimson  shells." 

Tennyton :  JUennaid,  Hi. 

sea-wolf;  s. 

1.  Ord.  Jjing. :  A  name  applied  to  a  sea- 
king.     [Vikino.] 

■■  Sullenly  answered  UK, 
The  old  S'-a-wi-if." 

Longfellow  :  S/itiician'i  Tale,  xlx. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  flsli,  Anarrhicas  lupus,  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  ;  gray  or  brown, 


8EA-W0LF. 

with  transverse  black  or  brown  stripes.  Its 
formidable  aspect  and  sharp,  effective  teeth 
constitute  its  chief  resemblance  to  a  wolf. 

t  sea-woman,  s.     Fata  Morgana  (q.v.). 

sea-worm,  s.  A  popular  name  for  variooB 

Nereids. 

sea-wormwood,  s. 

Bot.:  Artemisia  maritima. 

sea- worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  sea.  [Water- 
worn.] 

sea- worthiness,  5.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sea-worthy. 

sea-worthy,  a.  Fit  to  be  sent  to  sea. 
Used  of  a  vessel  sufficiently  strong  and  sound 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  cargo  and  with  the 
lives  of  crew  and  passengers. 

sea-wrack,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sea  weeds  piled  in  long  lines 
on  the  beach  and  carted  away  for  manure. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Sea-wrack  grass,  Zosiera  mariria. 

(2)  (PL) :  The  ZosteracetE  (q.v.).    (Lindley.) 
Sea-wrack  grass :  [Sea-wrack,  2.  (1)J. 

sea-fbrth'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Lord 
Seaforth,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Arecese.  Elegant  palms, 
with  pinnate  fronds,  polygamous  or  monce- 
cious  flowers,  sessile  on  a  branched  spadix, 
with  several  incom]ilete  spathes ;  calyx  and 
corolla  tiitid;  males  with  many  stamens  and 
the  rudiments  of  a  pistil;  style  very  short; 
stigmas  three ;  berry  small,  oval,  one-seeded. 
Some  have  dwarf,  reed-like  stems,  others  rise 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  Known  species 
about  twenty-five,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  Australia.  Type,  Seaforthia  elegans,  from 
the  latter  region. 

seal  (1),  *  sele(l),  s.  (A.S.  seolh;  cogn.  with 
Iccl.  selr ;  Dan.  stvl,  sa:lhund;  Sw.  sjaL  sjdl- 
hnnd;  O.  H.  Ger.  selah.] 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  for  any  individual 
of  a  group  of  Marine  Carnivora,  witli  resem- 
blancf'S  in  cranial  characters  to  the  True 
Bears  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Otters  on  the 
other  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1869,  p.  34).  They 
fall  natiirally  into  two  families  :  the  Phocidae, 
or  True  ^eals,  and  the  Otariidse,  or  Eared 
Seals.  The  body  in  the  former  is  elongated 
and  somewliat  pisciform,  covered  with  a  short, 
thick  fur,  or  harsh  hair.s,  and  terminated  be- 
hind by  a  short,  conical  tail.  The  limbs  are 
developed  into  flippers,  and  adapted  for 
swimming  organs,  whilst  they  are  practically 
useless  on  laud  (a  mollification  foreshadowed 
in  the  hind-limbs  of  the  Sea  Otter),  so  that, 
when  they  leave  the  water,  the  True  Seals  can 
only  drag  themselves  laboriously  along,  chiefly 
by  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
They  especially  abound  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions,  passing  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
to  which,  however,  they  invariably  resort  in 
the  breeding  season  and  to  bring-  forth  their 
young.  The  Common  Seal  {Phoca  vitulina) 
occurs  on  the  Atlautlc  coast  as  far  south  as 
New  Jersey.  It  is  abundant  farther  north.  It 
is  from  three  to  five  feet  lung,  yellowish-gray  in 
color,  intelligent,  and  capable  of  attachment. 
The  Eared  Seals,  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  eouthorn   heniitpheie,  are  more  closely 


allied  to  Land  Carnivora  than  the  True  Seals, 
as  they  possess  small  external  ears,  and  are 
able  to  use  the  hind  limbs  for  progression  on 
shore.  The  male  Eared  Seal  is  much  larger 
than  the  female,  which  looks  ridiculously 
small  beside  her  lord.  It  is  from  one  of  this 
group  that  most  of  the  seal-skins  of  commerce 
are  obtained.  [Northern  Fur-seal.]  Seals 
are  largely  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  blub- 
ber, which  yiehis  a  transparent,  inodorous 
oil ;  and  the  skins  of  those  species  which 
have  no  close  under-fur  [Seal-skin],  when 
tanned,  are  employed  in  making  boots,  and, 
when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  serve  to  cover 
trunks,  &c.  The  species  of  True  and  Eared 
Seals  are  Dumeroua. 

seal-fishery.  *.  The  most  importaid 
flahing-ground  for  hair-seals  is  off"  the  coasti 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  The  annual 
catth  is  about  5(10,000.  There  are  others  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  ofl  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
White  and  Caspian  Seas,  nnd  elsewhere.  The 
Prybiloff  lelands  are  the  seat  of  the  most  im- 
portaut  fisheries  for  fui-seals,  the  catch  theie 
being  restricted  to  100,000  skins.  The  other  fish- 
eries, which  are  principally  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  are  in  great  mtabure  exhaueted. 
Within  recent  years  the  reckless  destruction  of 
the  Bering  Sea  fur  seals  by  Canadian  fishermen, 
has  heeu  a  subject  of  disiuite  between  Gieat 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  question 
has  been  settled  by  international  arbitration. 

seal-skin,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Tlie  skin  of  the  seal,  which, 
when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  is  made  into 
caps  and  other  articles  of  dress,  and,  when 
tanned,  into  slices,  &c.  The  skin  of  the  sea- 
bear  or  fur-seal,  after  the  long  coarse  hairs, 
which  cover  a  beautifully  fine  and  silky  fur, 
are  removed,  is  dyed,  and  made  into  ladies' 
cloaks,  muffs,  kc.  Only  immature  and  female 
specimens  of  the  fur-seal  yield  the  seal-skin 
of  commerce. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  skin  of  the  seal : 
as,  a  seal-skin  jacket,  &c. 

seal-toothed  whales,  s.  pi 

Zool.:  The  Zeuglodontia(q.v.). 

seal  (2),  *  scale,  "  seel,  *  sele  (2),  s.  [O.  Pr. 
seel  (Fr.  sceau),  from  Lat.  sigillum  ^  a  seal,  a 
mark;  prop,  dimin.  from  signum  =  a  sign, 
a  mark  ;  A.S.  sigle  =  an  ornament ;  8p.  sello, 
sigilo ;  Ital.  sigillo  =  a  seal ;  Ger.  tiegel  ; 
Goth,  siglio.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  species  of  die,  of  stone,  metal,  or 
other  hard  substance,  having  a  device  or 
motto  cut  in  intaglio  on  its  face,  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping  a  device  or  motto  in 
relief  on  clay,  wax,  or  other  material,  while 
in  a  plastic  state,  or  upon  paper,  as  upon 
legal  documents  in  token  of  performance  or 
of  authenticity.  Seals  are  of  great  antiquity 
(in  ancient  times  the  ring  usually  served  as  a 
seal) ;  they  were  of  gold,  iron,  ivory,  &c, 

■'  That  teal  you  aak  with  such  a  violence." 

Shakeap.  :  Benry  VIII..  ill.  2. 

(2)  The  wax  or  other  substance  impressed 
or  stamped  with  a  device,  and  attached  to 
letters  and  other  documents  in  token  of 
authenticity. 

"  The  UM  of  tealt.  aa  a  mark  of  authenticity  to 
letters  and  other  liistruiiients  in  writing,  ia  extremely 
SQcieut.  We  read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  PerBtaut 
in  tlie  earliest  and  most  sacred  recordfi  of  history."— 
Blackitone:  Comment.,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

(3)  The  wax,  wafer,  or  other  fastening  of* 
letter  or  other  paper. 

"  That  dared  to  hreak  the  holy  leoL" 

Shaketp. .    Winter't  Tale,  lit  1. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  authenticates,  confirms, 
ratifies,  or  makes  stable  ;  assurance,  pledge, 
token,  proof,  testimony. 

•■  They  their  fill  o(  love 
Took  lat^ely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  teat," 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  Ix.  1,041 

(2)  That  which  effectually  shuts,  confines, 
or  secures ;  that  which  makes  fast :  as,  the 
seal  of  confession.     {Lit.  &fig.) 

II.  Technically : 

Gas-works :  A  water-trap  joint,  where  the 
gas  is  drawn  or  forced  beneath  a  plate,  whose 
lower  e^Xgii  is  beneath  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  tar-well. 

IT  1.  The  Great  Seal:  The  se^l  used  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  for 
Ireland,  in  sealing  public  papers  of  great 
moment ;  as,   writs  to  summon   Parliament, 


Cite,  fat,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f&U.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  eo,  pSt, 
or.  wore.  w^U;  worlc,  whd,  son ;  mute,  o^b,  ciire.  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


seal— seance 
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treaties  witli  other  cuuiitries,  &c.  The  Great 
Seal  is  in  the  custody  of  tlie  Lord  Chancellor, 
cr  Lord  Keeper  (as  he  was  formerly  called), 
whose  office  is  couferred,  by  its  delivery  into 
his  hands.  Hence  often  used,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, for  the  Chancellorship. 

•■  It  wfta  Immediately  uotlfled  to  Jetfteya  that  he 
misht  exi>ect  the  flreafseai  as  the  reward  of  faitliful 
&Dd  vigorous  aervice."— J/acauJatf .'  Sitt.  Eng.,  cli.  v. 

2.  Privy  Seal : 

(1)  The  same  as  Privy-seal  (1).     [Privy.) 

(2)  The  principal  Secretary  of  State,  or 
person  intrusted  with  the  Privy-seal.  His 
proper  title  is  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  he  is  the  fifth 
great  officer  of  st;»te  in  Eugland,  and  applies 
the  privy-seal  to  all  charters,  grants,  pardons, 
&c.,  before  they  come  to  the  Gieat  Seal. 

3.  To  set  ones  seal  to:  To  give  one's  authority 
or  sanction  to ;  to  give  one's  assurance  of. 

Beal-engraver,  s.  One  whose  business 
or  occupation  is  to  engrave  or  cut  seals. 

seal-lock,  s.  A  lock  provided  witli  a 
seal  wlijch  must  be  broken  in  the  act  of  un- 
fastening, thus  indicating  the  fact  of  the  lock 
having  been  tampered  with. 

seal-paper,  s. 

Law :  A  document  issued  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Bittiii^j's,  detailing  the  business  in  his  court  or 
division  and  in  those  of  the  Lords  Justices 
and  Vice-Chancellors.  The  >Iaster  of  tlie 
Bolls  issues  a  similar  paper  for  his  division  of 
the  court.  [English.) 

seal-pipe,  s.    A  dip-pipe  (q.v.). 

seal-press,  s.  A  press  for  imprinting 
an  inscription  or  device  on  paper  or  plastic 
material. 

seal-ring,  s.    A  signet-ring. 

■■  I  hiive  lust  a  leal-rivg  of  my  g rait df nth er'i  worth 
forty  mark-"— .SAafc«p.  .■  l  Btnry  IV.,  ili.  3. 

*  seal-wax,  s.     Sealing-wax. 
•'  He  aaw  bis  monkey  picking  the  teal-wax  from  a 
letter,"— ,1r&(ir/n(of. 

■eal,  *  seel,  *  sele,  v.t.  &  i.    [Seal  (2),  <.] 
A,  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  to ;  to  stamp  or 
Impress  witli  a  seal,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity 
or  execution. 

"  And  vet  the  more,  it  he  atrake  haudes,  if  he  getie 
hlfl  li.nm  writing,  aud  teal  iV—Tyndatl:  iVorket: 
P.U2. 

(2)  To  fasten  or  secure  with  some  material 
Btaniped  with  a  seal ;  to  fasten  securely,  as 
with  wax,  a  wafer,  or  the  like. 

"  Her  letter  now  is  sealed.' 

Shiikesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,33L 

(3)  To  stamp  or  mark  with  some  official 
•tamp  or  mark  as  an  evidence  of  standard 
exactness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality. 

"Shebronghtstoue  Jugs,  acd  -ooieal'd  quarts." 

^akesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew.   (lud.  ii.) 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  confirm,  to  ratify,  to  sanction,  to 
attest,  to  establish. 

"  Seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  klsa." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  UL  a. 

(S)  To  attest,  to  bear  witness  to. 

"  One  in  flee,  and  two  in  field, 
Tlieir  belief  with  blood  It&vo  teal'd.' 

liyron:  Pritoner  qf  ChiUon,  T.  1. 

(3)  To  shut  or  close  up. 

"  Pleasing  sleep  bad  sealed  each  mortal  eye." 

Pope:  ffomer;  Iliad  IL  1. 

*(4)  To  confine,  to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison. 

"  Back  to  th'  iufemal  pit  I  drag  thee  chained. 
And  teal  thee  so.'  Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  %6. 

(5)  To  shut  or  keep  close  or  secret.  (Fre- 
quently with  up.) 

'*Seal  up  your  UpB,  and  give  no  words,  but — mum." 
Shakeap.  :  S  Benry  VI.,  i.  2. 

(6)  Among  the  Mormons  and  some  other 
polygamous  sects,  to  take  to  one's  self,  or  to 
assign  to  another,  as  a  second  or  additional 
wife. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Build. :  To  fix  or  secure  in  a  wall  or 
other  surface,  by  means  of  mortar,  cement, 
plaster,  or  the  like. 

2.  Hydratd.  :  To  prevent  the  flow  or  reflux, 
as  of  air  or  gas,  as  in  a  pipe,  by  means  of 
carrying  the  end  of  the  inlet  or  exit  pipe 
below  tlie  level  of  the  liquid. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  affix  one's  seal. 

"ni  teal  to  auch  a  bond." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  8. 


sealed,  pa.  par,  or  a.     [Seal,  v.] 

*  sealed-earth,  6*.  Terra  slgillata,  an 
old  name  for  medicinal  earths,  which  were 
made  up  in  cakes  and  stamped  or  sealed. 

"Wormwood,  bole  armouiac,  leuUd-earth,  ciutjue- 
foU."— flucon:  Works,  i.  iil. 

seal'-er  (1),  s,     [Eug.  seal  (l),  s. ;  -er.)    One 

who  is  engaged  in  seal-fishing. 

*  seal'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  seal,  v.  ;  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  seals ;  one  who  attaches  seals 
to  documents. 

"He(Cliftffwax]  forma  part  of  a  homopeneoua  com- 
bination  of  .Sea'tr.  Depnty-Seater,  aud  tlie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Purse  Bearer."— />(ti'j/  Tdegraph,  Aug.  ■*,  lt)T<. 

2.  Spec. :  An  officer  appointed  to  examine 
and  try  weights  and  measures,  leather,  &('., 
and  affixes  a  stamp  ujion  such  as  are  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  standard;  an  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures. 

3.  One  who  closes  or  seals  up. 

"  Season  of  my  purest  pleasure, 
Sealer  of  obaerviug  eyes  \" 

Cowper  :  Watching  unto  6od,^o.%. 

Sealgh,  selch  {gh,  ch  guttural),  s.  [A.S.  seolh.] 
A  soiil ;  sea-calf. 

■'  I  saw  him  to-day  engaged  in  an  animated  contest 
with  a  phoca,  or  seal  (sealgh,  our  people  more  properly 
call  them  .  .  .  retaining  the  Gothic  guttural  gh}." — 
Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv, 

seal'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  seal  (1).  s. ;  -ing.\  The 
act,  operation,  or  occupation  of  catching 
seals,  and  obtaining  their  oil. 

seal'-ing,  pr.  par.,  or  a.     [Seal,  v.] 

*  sealing-day,  s.  A  day  or  time  of  rati- 
fication or  conlinuation. 

"  The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me." 

ShaJcesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i,  1. 

sealing-'wax,  s.  A  composition  for 
sealing  or  sci_urtly  fastening  letters  or  pack- 
ets. Sealing-wax  made  of  resin,  and  coloured 
with  vermilion,  lamp-black,  white  lead,  or 
orpiinent,  was  made  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  long  known  as  Spanish-wax, 
and  probably  reached  the  Portuguese  from 
India,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  through  Spain. 
(See  extract.) 

"  Sealing-toux  has  a  reaiu  for  Ita  basis,  and  has  no 
wax  in  its  composition  ;  but  as  it  took  the  place  of 
wax  as  a  uiatei'i;il  for  sealing  documents,  tUeold  uanie 
was  retimed.  Tbo  best  is  made  of  shelluc  and  Venice 
turpentine,  coloured  ljy  Termilion  or  ivory  black."— 
Knight:  Diet.  Mechan.,  8.  v.  Sealing  Wax. 

seam  (1),     "^seame,     ^seein,    "seeme, 

*seme,  s.      [A.S.    seam;    cogu.   with   Dut. 
200IU  ;   Icel.   samnr ;  Dan.   &  Sw.  som ;  Ger. 
sauvi.    From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  suo ;  A.S. 
siwian ;  Eng.  sew.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  junction  of  two  widths  of  fabric 
joined  together  by  sewing  or  stitching ;  a 
suture. 

"  And  every  seam  the  nymphs  sball  sew  " 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysium,  Nympb.  8. 

2,  A  piece  of  needlework.    {Amer.) 

"  He  asked  her  to  put  down  ber  seam,  and  come  for 
a  walk,  "—i/arper'i  Magazine,  June,  1862,  p.  IIT. 

*  3.  A  cicatrix  or  scar. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  Any  thin  layer  separating  two 
strata  of  greater  magnitude.    {Lyell.) 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  space  between  two 
planks  of  a  ship's  skin,  filled  with  oakum  by 
calking. 

"  With  boiling  nltcb  the  seams  instops. 
Wbicb,  well  laid  o'er,  tne  salt  sea  waves  witnstHnd." 
Drydffiu     (Todd.) 

seam-blast,  s.  A  blast  made  by  filling 
witli  powder  the  seams  or  crevices  previously 
made  by  a  drill-blast. 

seam-lace,  s. 

Fabric :  A  narrow  stuff  used  by  carriage- 
makers  to  cover  seams  and  edges. 

seam-presser,  s. 

1.  Agric.  :  A  heavy  roller  to  flatten  newly- 
ploughed  land. 

2.  Tailoring :  A  goose,  to  flatten  seams. 

*  seam-rent,  s.  &  a, 

A.  As  subst, :  A  rent  along  a  seam. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  clothes  rent  or  torn 
along  the  seams ;  hence,  ragged,  low,  poor, 
mean. 

"  Such  poor  seam-rent  feUov a."— Ben  Jonson:  Every 
Man  Out  of  his  Humour,  il.  2. 

seam-roller,  s. 

Boot-mahing :  A  burnisher,  or  rubber,  for 
flattening  down  the  edges  of  leather  where 
two  thicknesses  are  sewn  together. 


seam-set,  s. 

1.  Tin-u-orkiug  :  A  punch  used  by  tinmen  for 
closing  the  seams  prepared  on  a  hatchet  stake. 
The  face  lias  a  groove  which  shuts  down  th« 
edges,  usually  upon  a  wire. 

2,  Shoemaking:  A  tool  for  flattening  the 
seams  of  boots,  shoes,  or  harness. 

seam  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  somme,  sot)i«,  saumey  sume 
=  a  pack,  a  burden,  from  Low  Lat.  salma^  a 
corrupt,  of  Gr.  adytia  (sagma)  =  a  pack  sad- 
dle ;  tier,  saum  =  a  sack  of  eight  bushels.]  A 
measure  ()f  eight  bushels  of  corn,  or  the  vesseV 
containing  it ;  a  horse-load. 

*seam  (3),  *saim,  *  sayme,  "seame,  ». 

[Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  a  con^upt.  of  Pr_ 
sain,  from  Lat.  sapiiia  — a  fatting,  fatness  ;  Sp. 
sayn;  Ital.  saiT)i«=  grease,  lard. J  Tallow,  fat, 
grease,  lard. 

"Seath  it  with  good  old  teame  or  grease."—/*,  ffot 
land:  PUnie,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  vi. 

*  seam,  v.t.    [Seam  (l),  5.] 

L  To  join  together  with,  or  as  with  a  seam ; 
to  form  a  scam  on. 
2.  To  mark  with  a  scar  or  cicatrix  ;  to  scar. 

"His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seamed  o'er, 
Tbe  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore." 

Scott :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  lU.  4. 

Sea'-man,  s.     [Eng.  sea,  and  man.] 

1.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  assist  in 
the  navigation  of  ships ;  a  mariner,  a  sailor. 
The  term  includes  officers  as  well  as  men,  but 
is  technically  restricted  to  the  latter.  [Able- 
bodied,  2;  Ordinary-seaman.] 
*  2.  A  merman.    {Locke.) 

sea'-man-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  seaman;  -shipl]  The 
skill  of  a  good  Seaman ;  skill  in  or  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  managing  and  navigating  a  ship. 

seamed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Seam,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .^5  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Joined  with  a  seam  ;  scarred. 

2.  Falconry  :  Out  of  condition  ;  not  in  good 
condition.    (Applied  to  a  falcon.) 

sea'-men,  s.  pi.    [Seaman.] 

*seam'-er,  s.  [A.S.  sedmere.\  One  who  or 
that  which  seams  ;  a  seamster. 

seam'-ing,  j>r.  par.  or  a.     [Seam,  v.] 

seaming-lace,  s.    Seam-lace  (q.v.). 

seaming-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
forming  the  joints  at  the  edges  of  sheet-metal 
plates. 

seaming-tool,  s.  A  tool  for  joining  or 
working  the  edges  of  sheets  of  metal. 

seam-less,  ''seam-les, *seame-lesse, a. 

[Eng.  seam  (1),  s. ;  -less.]  Having  no  seams; 
of  a  single  piece. 

"Chrint's  seamless  coat,  all  of  a  piece  from  the  toi> 
to  the  bottom."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1- 

*  seam'-ster,  *  seam'-ster,  *  semp'-ster 

{p  silent),  •  sem'-ster,  5.  [A.S.  sedmestrey 
from  seam  =  a  seam  (<i.v.).]  One  who  sews 
well ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  sew. 

"To  paint  Bhopa  of  barbers,  shomakers,  coblers,  \Af' 
\eTB  aud  temsters.'"~P.  Holland:  PUnie,  bk.  xxxv., 
ch.  X, 

seanl  -  stress,  seam'  -  stress,  semp'  ~ 

stress  (p  silent),  5.  [Eng.  seamster;  -ess.l 
A  woman  whose  occupation  is  to  sew. 

*  seam'-StrSs-S^,  J!.  [Eng.  seamstress;  -y.} 
The  business  or  calling  of  a  seamstress. 

"As  on  appendage  to  seamstretsy."— Sterne  :  Tristran* 
Shandy,  iii.  49. 

Seam'-^,  a.     [Eng.  seam(l),  a. ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  or  containing  a  seam  or  seams ; 
showing  the  seams.  (Hence  applied  figura- 
tively to  the  worse  part  of  anything.) 

"  Plainly  to  be  seen  by  all  who  do  not  deliberately 
turn  away  from  the  seamy  side  of  our  civiliaatlon.' — 
Pall  Mall  Qazette.  Oct.  29.  1883. 

2.  Like  seams  or  scars. 

"  Though  still  his  crimBOQ  seamy  scars  reveal 
The  sure-aim'd  vengeance  of  the  Lusian  steel. " 

Mickle:  Lusiad,n. 

sean,  s.    [Seine.] 

se-anfe',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.,  sedens,  pr.  par.- 
of  5edeo=  to  sit.)  A  sitting;  a  session,  as  of 
some  public  body  ;  specific,  applied  by  spirit- 
ualists to  a  sitting  with  the  view  of  evoking 
spiritual  manifestations,  or  of  holding  com- 
munication with  spirits. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  j<$^l ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  yhin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  C 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zbun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -t>le,  -4l6,  &c.  —  bel,  d^L 
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seannachie— season 


B^an'-na-chie,  s.  [Gaul.  sean>utchaid'=ot\e 
learned  m  old  or  remote  liistory;  a  reciter  of 
tales,  from  seannacb^  =  siigaL-ious  ;  scan  =i 
old.]  A  Highland  antiquary,  genealogist, 
chronicler,  or  bard. 

"  Fermeutlng  in  the  bralua  of  some  mad  ElgbloDd 
Uannachie." — Hcott :  Antiquary,  cb.  t1 

6ea'-p6rtt  s.    [Eng.  sea,  and  port.\ 

1.  A  harbour  or  port  on  the  sea. 

2,  A  city  or  town  situated  on  a  harbour,  or 
on  or  near  the  sea ;  also  used  adjectively :  bs, 
a  seaport  town. 

Sea'-poi*',  3.    [Sepot.] 

Bear,  *  seer-en,  *  ser-eii»  v.t.    t-A.S.  sedrian 
=  to  dry  up,  to  witiier  or  pine  away,  liora 
«dr  —  sear  (q.v.);   O.  H.   Ger.  s6ren;  Low 
Ger.  sbren,  soren;  O.  Dut.  soren.} 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  dry  up ;  to  wither. 

2.  To  bum  the  surface  of  to  dryness  and 
Jiardness ;  to  cauterize  ;  to  burn,  to  scorch. 

"  Bed-hot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  braiD." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  Iv.l. 

3.  To  parch.    (Cowper :  Taskt  iii.  30.) 
U.  Figuratively: 

•  1.  To  brand. 

"  Calumny  wUl  aear  vlrtna  Itself." 

Shaketp.  -■   Miriter'a  Tale.  U.  1. 

2.  To  make  calloas  or  insensible. 

"Hast  thiiu  with  heart  perverse  BodcoustcieDoeteai'Mit 
Deapiaing  all  rebuke,  stUI  i>er8evered?'" 

Cowper :  £xpoftulation,  398. 

sear,  *  sere,  *seer,  *seere»  a.  [A.s.  sedr; 
eogn.  Willi  O.  Dut.  sore,  roor  =  dry,  withered; 
Low  Ger.  soor.]  Dry,  dried  up,  withered;  no 
longer  green  anfl  fresh. 

"Old  age  like  sear  trees  la  seldom  seen  affected." 
Beaum.  A  Fl«t. :   Wit  without  Money,  UL  1. 

•  sear  (l),  s.  &  u.    [Cere,  s.  &  v.\ 

sear  (2),  s.  [Fr.  sc7Te=  a  bar,  ft  lock,  from 
Lat.  sera  =  a  bar,  a  bolt.] 

Fire-amis  :  The  pivoted  piece  in  n  gun-lock, 
which  enters  the  notches  of  tlie  tumbler  to 
told  the  hammer  at  full  or  half-cock,  and  is 
released  therefrom  by  jtiiUing  the  trigger  in 
the  act  of  firing.  The  "half- coc  it  notch  is  made 
80  deep  that  the  sear  cannot  be  withdrawn 
by  the  trigger. 

sear-spring,  s.  The  spring  which  causes 
the  sear  to  catch  in  the  notch  of  the  tumbler. 

sear^e,  *searse,  *ser9e,  v.t.  [Ft.  sarser.i 
[Sej^rce,  s.]  To  sift,  to  bolt ;  to  sepai-ate  the 
fine  particles  of,  as  of  mea^  from  the  coarse. 
{Prov.) 

8ear9e,  *  serce,  b.  [Ft.  sos.]  A  sieve,  a 
bolter.    {Prov.) 

"  My  next  difficulty  was  to  make  a  sieve,  or  tearee. 
todreEs  mymeal.  .  .  .  This  was  a  moat  difficult  thing, 
even  but  to  thiuk  on;  for  I  had  nothtue  like  the 
necessary  thing  to  make  it :  I  me.'ui  Que  tliin  canviia 
or  stuff,  to  searce  the  meal  through." — D^oe:  Bobiru 
sen  Cru9oe. 

6ear9lL,  •  serebe,  *cerche,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
cercker  (Fr.  ckercher),  from  Lat.  circo  =  to  go 
round  ...  to  explore ;  circus  =  a  circle,  a 
ring;  circu7Ji  =  round,  about;  Ital.  ccrcare  = 
to  search ;  Sp.  cercar  ■=■  to  encircle,  to  sur- 
round.] 
A.  Tratisiii'm : 

1.  To  go  over  and  examine  ;  to  explore ;  to 
look  over  or  around  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spection or  of  finding  something. 

"  He  tcrchiM  alle  the  coste  where  were  best  eomylng.* 
Jiobcrt  de  Brunne,  p.  itfi, 

2.  To  look  through  or  into ;  to  examine  into ; 
to  scrntinize  :  as,  To  seardi  a  house,  to  search 
ft  booh. 

3.  To  inquire  after ;  to  seek  after  or  for. 

'"Sow  clear!  understand 
Wliat  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  havesearr-he</  in  vfiln." 
JfiUoii:  P.  £..  xii.  377. 

4.  To  examine  or  try  with  an  iustniment ; 
to  probe  :  as.  To  seiirch  a  woimd. 

•  5.  To  examine,  to  try ;  to  put  to  the  test. 

"Thou  bast  searched  me  out  and  known  ma' — 
ftaZmciulx.  L 

•  6.  To  penetrate  to. 

"Mirth  doth  tearch  the  "bottom  of  annoy." 

Shakexp. :  Bapt  qf  Lucrec^,  1.109. 
B«  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  search,  to  seek,  to  look,  to  ex- 
amine.   (Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iiL  3.) 

2,  To  inquire  ;  to  make  inquiry. 

"  To  ask  or  MorcA  I  blame  thee  not" 

HtUon:  -P.  A,  TUt  «. 

^  To  search  out :  To  find  out  by  seeking  or 


inquiring  ;  to  seek  till  found.    (Deui.  I.  33.) 

8ear9li.  *  serche,  5.  [Search,  v.]  Tlie  act 
of  searching  for  or  after  anytliing  ;  the  act  of 
seeking,  looking,  or  inquiring  for  something  ; 
pursuit  for  finding ;  exploration,  inquiiy, 
quest,  pursuit,  examination. 


11(1)  Right  0/ search  : 

Mar.  Law :  The  right  claimed  by  one  nation 
to  authorize  the  commanders  of  their  lawfully 
commissioned  cruisers  to  bonrd  private  mer- 
chant vessels  of  other  nations  met  with  on 
the  high  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
their  papers  and  cargo,  and  of  searching  for 
enemy's  property,  articles  contraband  of  war, 
&C.    [Contraband,  a.,  IJ.) 

(2)  Search  of  encumbrances  : 

Law  :  The  inquiry  made  in  the  special  legal 
registers  by  a  purchaser  or  mortgagee  of  lands 
as  to  the  burdens  and  state  of  the  title,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  his  purchase  or 
investment  is  safe. 

search-light,  «.  A  powerful  electric 
arc-liglit,  having  a  leus  or  reflictor,  and  so 
mounted  on  sliipboard  or  on  land  that  tiie 
beam  into  which  its  rays  are  concentrated 
may  be  made  to  travel  in  a  horizontal  path, 
and  thus  throw  light,  at  night,  on  merchant 
Bhips,  difiicult  channels,  &.c. 

search-warrant,  «. 

Liiw  :  A  warrant  granted  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  a  constable  to  enter  the  premises  of 
a  person  suspected  of  secreting  stolen  goods, 
in  order  to  discover  and  seize  the  goods  if 
found.  Similar  warrants  are  granted  to  search 
for  property  or  articles  in  respect  of  which 
other  offences  are  committed,  as  base  coin, 
coiners'  tools,  arms,  gunpowder,  nitro-gly- 
cerine,  liquors,  A:c.,  kept  contrary  to  law. 

*  8ear9h'-ar-ble,  a.  [Eng.  search,  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  searched  or  explored.  (Cot- 
grave.) 

*  seargli'-a-ble-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  searchable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  searchable. 

sear^h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  searchj  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  or  that  which  searches, 
examines,  explores,  or  inquires  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  something,  obtaining  informa- 
tion, or  the  like ;  a  seeker,  an  inquirer,  an 
exjilorer,  an  examiner. 

*  The  unerring  searcher  at  onr  hearts. " '—5ec*er ; 
Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  13. 

2.  SpeciJicaUy : 

*  (1)  A  person  formerly  appointed  in  London 
to  examine  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report 
the  causes  of  their  deaths. 

"The  KTrchrrs,  who  are  ancient  matrons  sworn  to 
their  office,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dtad  corpse 
lies,  nud  by  view  of  the  sauie,  and  by  other  imiiiiri^s, 
exniiiiue  by  what  disease  the  corpse  died."— Gran «( ; 
Bills  of  Hortaiits. 

(2)  An  officer  of  the  customs,  whose  office 
is  to  search  or  rummage  ships,  baggage,  goods, 
&c.,  to  ascertain  if  they  contain  anything 
liable  to  duty. 

(3)  A  prison  official  who  searches  the  cloth- 
ing of  persons  newly  arrested,  and  takes  pos- 
sesion for  the  time  of  the  articles  found  on 
them. 

*  (4)  A  civil  officer  appointed  in  some  Scotch 
towns  to  apprehend  idlers  on  the  streets 
during  church  hours  on  the  Sabbath. 

(5)  An  inspector  of  leather.    (Prou.) 

(6)  A  probe  for  examining  a  horse's  hoof. 

(7)  An  instrument  used  in  the  inspection  of 
butter,  &c.,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  that 
contained  in  firkins,  &c. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Ordn. :  An  instmraent  used  for  examining 
the  bore  of  a  gun.  It  is  attached  to  a  stall, 
and  has  steel  points  pressed  outward  by 
springs,  so  sa  to  enter  cavities,  if  any  exist, 
when  pushed  in  and  drawn  out  and  turned 
around  in  the  bore. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  Lithotomy-sound  (q.v.). 

*  Bear9h'-er-e8S«  *  Bear9h'-ress,  s.  [Eng. 
searcher;  -ess.]  A  female  searcher,  {Stany- 
hurst.) 

sear9h'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a,    [Search,  v.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Looking  or  seeking  into  ;  examining,  ez- 


ploring,     iiiqiiiiiiig,     investigating ;    making 
search  or  inquiry. 
2.  Penetrating,  sharp,  trying,  keen. 

"  When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid." 

Shakesp. :  Jtichard  IL.,  iiL  t. 

S.  Minute,  close :  as,  a  searching  inquiry. 

Sear9h'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  searching;  -ly.] 
In  a  searching  manner  ;  closely,  minutely. 

searfh'-ing-ness,  s.  (Eng.  searching ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  searching  ;  close- 
ness, minuteness,  keenness. 

*  Bear9h'-less,  a.  [Eng.  search ;  -less.]  Elud- 
ing search  or  investigation  ;  unsearchable,  in- 
scrutable.   (Thomson :  Spring,  992.) 

seared,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Sear,  v.] 

aear'-ed-ness,  5.  [Eng.  seared;  -Tiess.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  seared  or  hardened; 
hardness,  insensibility,  callousness. 

"  He  wonders  at  my  extreme  prodiuality  of  credit, 
and  tenrednes.*  of  conscience." — Up,  Sail;  SoJiour  <^ 
the  JJarried  Clergy,  p.  261. 

*  sear'-ment,  s.    [Cerement.] 

*  searse,  s.    [Searce.] 

sea'-scape,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  sea  ia 
imitation  of  landscape  (q.v.).]  A  picture  re- 
presenting a  scene  at  sea  ;  a  sea-picture. 

"  Sketching  a  laud  or  a  geascape,' — Thackeray : 
SJutbbi/  Genteel  Story,  ch.  v. 

sea^'-on,  *  ses-on,  *  seys-on,  s.    [0.  Fr. 

seson,  seison,  saison  (Fr.  ^aison),  from  Low. 
Lat.  satiojiem,  aceus.  of  satio  =  a  sowing  .  .  . 
a  season,  a  time  of  year,  from  satus,  pa.  par. 
of  sero  =  to  sow.  Originally  it  meant  the  time 
of  sowing  crops,  as  the  most  important  season; 
Sp.  sason;  Port,  sazao,  sesao.] 

I.  Lit.  &  Astron.  ;  The  alternations  in  the 
relative  length  of  day  and  night,  heat  and 
cold,  &c.,  which  take  place  each  year.  In 
England  there  are  four  seasons,  spring,  stun- 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
reckoned  only  three,  spring,  summer,  and 
winter,  the  words  for  which  are  all  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  autumn  (q.v.)  was  borrowed 
from  the  Romans.  In  India  there  are  but 
three  well-marked  seasons  of  four  months 
each,  the  hot(February-5Iay),  the  rainy(Juue- 
September),  and  the  cold  (October-January). 
The  essential  astronomical  fact  on  which  the 
recurrence  of  the  succes.sive  seasons  dej)end3 
is  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  always  points  in 
the  same  direction,  whatever  portion  of  the 
orbit  the  earth  may  at  the  time  be  traversing. 
The  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  eclijitic 
is  23'  27'.  On  June  21,  when  the  sun  is  at 
tlie  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic,  the  north 
pole  necessarily  inclines  towanis  the  sun,  and 
is  as  much  irradiated  as  it  ever  can  be  by  his 
beams,  whilst  the  south  pole,  on  the  contrary. 
is  as  little.    It  is  therefore  midsummer  in  the 


Showing  the  Earth *a  position  with  respect  to  the  Son 
at  the  difierent  se-^sous. 

northern  and  midwinter  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Six  months  later,  Dec.  21, 
the  southern  pole  points  towards  the  sun. 
It  is  therefore  now  midwinter  in  the  northern 
and  midsummer  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
At  the  intermediate  periods  (MareJi  21  and 
September  21),  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  at 
ri^t  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun; 
hence,  in  both  hemispheres  it  is  the  equinox, 
the  vernal  at  the  former  date  in  the  northern, 
and  at  tlie  latter  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

"  still  sing  the  God  of  fetuon.*.  as  they  roll." 

Thomson  :  A  Bymm, 

XL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  period  of  time,  especially  as  regards 
fitness  or  suita-bleiiess  for  anything  contem- 
plated or  done  ;  a  convenient,  proper,  or  suit- 
able time  ;  a  proper  conjuncture ;  the  right 
time.    (Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  2.) 

2.  The  proper  or  suitable  period  of  the  year 
durinR  which  any  j-artieular  edible  is  fit  for 
consumption  :  as.  Oysters  are  in  season. 

•  3.  A  certain  period  of  time  not  very  long , 
a  while,  a  time.    (Acts  xiiL  11.) 


fite,  fat,  &re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wo,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  int,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8^ 
or,  wor^  woK  work.  whd.  ada;  mute,  cilh,  eur«.  vnlte,  our,  r&le,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    e,  co  =  e;  ey  ~  a;  qu  =  Inr. 
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i.  Tliat  period  of  time  during  vvhicli  most 
biistle  or  activity  occurs  in  any  paiticuiar 
place,  prof<'flsion,  busiiit-ss,  pursuit,  or  spurt  ; 
the  time  of  the  year  during  which  a  j'lace  is 
most  frequented,  or  a  profession,  business, 
pujsuit,  &('.,  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  activity  : 
as,  tiie  Brighton  season,  the  publishing  season, 
tlif.  cricketing  season,  &c. 

*  5.  That  which  seasons  ;  that  which  keeps 
freah  and  tasteful  ;  seasouing.- 

"  The  tecuon  of  all  ontures.  sleep." 

Shakesp.  :  Jlacbeth,  tv.  U 

season-ticket,  &  A  ticket  which  entitles 
the  holder  to  certain  privileges  fur  a  certain 
time,  as  to  travel  on  a  railway,  steamboat,  or 
other  conveyance  for  a  certain  specified  time, 
or  to  admission  to  a  place  of  amusement.  Such 
tickets  are  issued  at  reduced  rates,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  charges  being  paid  in  advance. 

Bea:^'-6n,  v.t  &  i.    [Season,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  fit  or  bring  to  the  best  state  for  use 
by  time  or  habit ;  to  habituate,  to  accustom, 
to  mature,  to  inure. 

"  A  miiii  should  baideo  and  a^asan  liliuseU  beyond 
the  degree  of  cold  whereiu  be  Uves."— Addison. 

*  2.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  any  process. 

"  His  plenteoua  stores  do  seaaon'd  timber  send.' 

Dryden  :  Annut  MirabUiM, 

*  3.  To  render  suitable  or  appropriate ;  to 
prepare,  to  fit. 

"  How  many  thLnss  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  nght  ]>rai8e  and  true  perfection." 

Shakesp:  Merchant  of  Venxoe,  v. 

4.  To  fit  or  accommodate  to  the  taste ;  to 
render  palatable ;  to  give  a  higher  relish  to, 
by  the  mixture  or  addition  of  some  substance 
more  jmngent  or  pleasant ;  to  mnke  savoury. 

"  Every  oblntloi]  of  thy  meAt-offering  shalt  thou 
j«()«oii  with  wX\."—Levitimi»  U.  13. 

*  5.  To  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  or 
delightful ;  to  give  a  zest  or  relish  to  ;  to 
enliven. 

"  Tbe  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  seoanti  oonverB&tlon,  to 
repreaeul  what  la  praiseworthy  to  tbe  greatest  adi*an< 
tage,  and  to  expose  the  vices  andfollleaof  men." — 
Tillotton,    ITodd.) 

*  6.  To  render  less  rigorous  or  aevere ;  to 
temper,  to  qualify,  to  moderate. 

"  Earthly  power  doth  then  show  Ultest  God's, 
When  mercy  »ea«»n*  Justice." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
*7.  To  gratify,  to  tickle. 

••  Let  their  palate  bo  teaamied  with  Buoh  vlauda.' 
Shakeap.  :  Merchant  (>/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*  8.  To  imbue,  to  tinge,  to  taint. 

"Secure  their  religion,  aeason  their  younger  years 
with  prudent  and  ploua  principles."— roy^^w. 

•9.  To    copulate    with;    to   impregnate. 
{BoUand.) 
B.  IntravMtive: 

1.  To  become  mature  or  fit  for  use  by  tame ; 
to  become  acclimatized  or  inured. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  hard  by  the  escape  of 
the  natural  sap,  or  by  being  penetratwl  with 
other  substance. 

*■  Carpenters  rough-plane  boards  for  flooring,  that 
Oiey  maysetthemoy  totejMfm."'— i/oxOTt."  Mechanical 
£xercUea. 

*  3.  To  give  token ;  to  savour,  to  smack. 

•*  It  teaaont  ot  a  fooL" 

Baaum.  i  Fletcher.    {Webater.) 

flea^-6ll-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  season;  -abU.\ 
Suitable  or  fit  for  the  time  or  season  ;  occur- 
ring, happening,  or  done  at  the  fit  or  proper 
time  or  due  season ;  opportune. 

"  Thia  .  .  .  came  at  a  very  teatonalile  time."— Cook; 
Becorvi  Voyage,  bk,  L,  ch.  ii 

seas' -on -a-Me-ness*  s.  [Eng.  seasonable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  season- 
able ;  opportuneness  ;  fitness  for  the  time  or 
season. 

"  And  when  they  expire,  the  tr»de-wind  .  .  .  returns 
with  the  cn.itoiiiary  aeasonabfenesse  of  weather."— 
DamiAer:  Vuyaffoa,  vol  IL,  pt^  Ui.,  cfa.  v. 

0eaf '-6n-a-blf,  adv.  JEng.  seasoiiab(le)  :  -ly.] 
In  due  time;  in  the  proper  season ;  sufficiently 
early. 

•  seaf'-on-age  (age  as  ig),s.  [Eng.  season ; 
-age.]    Seasoning,  sauce.    {Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Charity  Is  the  grand  aeatonaye  of  every  Chrlstiau 
mty."— Smith  ;  Sermons,  vol  ix..  aer.  5. 

*  Sea^'-on-al,  a.  [Eng.  season;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  seasons ;  relating  to  a  season 
or  seasons. 

*'  The  association  of  anlmaltt  not  now  found  together 
In  pleistocene  deposits,  Is  due  to  afasorml  migrBtiona." 
~DiiwkinB  :  Early  Stan  in  Britain,  ch.  rll. 

Sea^'-on-er,  s.     [Eng.  season,  v. ;  -er.]    One 


who  or  tliat  whicli  seasons  ;  that  which  gives 
a  relisli  or  season  ;  a  seasoning. 

sea^'-on-ingt  5.    [Eng.  smso»t;  -iug.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  by  which  anything  is 
seasoned  or  rendered  fit  for  use  or  palatable. 

2.  Tlmt  by  which  anything  is  rendered 
palatable  ;  that  which  is  added  to  any  species 
of  food  to  make  it  palatable  or  more  agreeable, 
as  salt,  spices,  &c. 


King  :  Art  uf  Cookery, 

3.  Auytliing  added  to  or  mixed  with  scime- 
thing  else  to  increase  the  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment. 

seasonlng-tub,  s.  The  trough  in  which 
the  dough  is  set  apart  to  rise. 

*  Sea^'-6n-less,  a.    [Eng.  season  ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  seasons;  without  succession 
of  seasons. 

2.  Tasteless,  insipid.  ((?.  Markham:  Sir  R. 
Grinmle.) 

seat,  *8eate,  *seet,  *sete,  s.    [Icel.  srmi 

—  a  seat ;  Sw.  UUe  ;  Dan.  sa:de;  A.S,  set,  sett ; 
O.  Dut.  saet,  sate;  M.  H.  Ger.  saee ;  Low  Ger. 
sitt ;  Ger.  sitz.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  place  or  thing  on  which  a  person 
sits ;  specifically  : 

(1)  A  chair,  bench,  stool,  or  other  similar 
thing  made  to  be  sat  in  or  upon.  (Matthew 
xxi.  12.) 

(2)  The  part  of  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  &c., 
on  which  a  person  sits  :  as,  the  seat  of  a  chair 
or  sofa,  the  seat  of  a  ]'air  of  trousers,  &c. 

■  (3)  The  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  the  sitting 
part ;  the  fundament. 

(4)  A  chair  of  state,  office,  or  authority. 

"  To  browbeat,  from  the  teat  of  Judgment,  the  nn- 
fortuuate  Eoniau  Catbtdics  who  were  arraigned  before 
him  fur  their  lives."— Matau/ay .   Hist.  Eng..  ch.  iL 

(5)  A  regular  or  appropriated  place  of 
sitting;  hence,  a  right  to  ^it,  a  sitting:  as, 
a  seat  in  a  church,  a  tlieatre,  &c. 

(6)  The  right  to  ait  in  a  legislative  body. 

2.  The  place  occupied  by  anything;  the 
placewhere  anything  is  situated,  fixed,  settled, 
or  established,  or  on  wliit-h  anything  rests, 
resides,  or  abides  ;  a  station,  an  abode,  a  post. 

"  Blch  Mexico,  the  aeat  of  Montezume." 

MlUon  :  P.  /,..  xL  407. 

•  3.  A  site,  a  position,  a  situation. 

"  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  geat  " 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  L  6. 

4.  A  place  of  abode  ;  residence,  mansion. 
"I  woot  where  thou  dwellist.  where  the  leate  of 

Satauas  i&,"—H'ycti^e  :  Ap'/calipa  i'u 

^  Now  always  with  a  sense  of  grandeur, 
and     specially     of    a     country     residence. 

[COONTRy-SEAT,  ToWN-HOUSE.] 

"  Lady  frle&ds 
From  neighboure'  teaCa." 

Tcnnysvn:  Princess.     (ProL) 

5.  Posture,  mode,  or  manner  of  sitting,  as 
of  a  person  on  horseback  :  as.  He  has  a  firm 
se(U. 

6.  The  lower  or  fixed  plate  of  a  pair  of 
bellows. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Mach. :  The  part  on  which  another  thing 
rests  ;  as,  a  yalve-seat. 

2.  Ordn.:  Tliat  part  of  the  bore  of  a 
chambered  piece  of  ordnance  at  which  the 
shell  rests  when  rammed  home. 

3.  Saddlery: 

(1)  The  broad  part  of  a  saddle,  on  which  the 
rider  sits. 

(2)  The  top  piece  on  a  gig  saddle. 

seat,  v.t.  &  i.     [Seat,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  place  or  set  on  a  seat ;  to  canse  to  sit 
down. 

2.  To  assign  seats  to  ;  to  accommodate  or 
provide  witli  seats  or  sittings  ;  to  provide 
sitting  accommodation  for ;  as,  The  church 
will  secU  eight  hundred. 

3.  To  fit  up  seats  in  :  as,  To  seat  a  church. 

4.  To  repair  by  providing  with  a  new  seat : 
as,  To  seat  a  pair  of  trousers. 

5.  To  set  or  place  in  a  post  or  position  of 
authority,  office,  or  distinction. 

"  Thus  high,  by  tby  advice. 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Riclmrd  si-atrd.' 

Shakeip. :  Richard  III..  Iv.  2. 


6.  To  settle  or  locate  in  any  particolar 
place  or  country  ;  to  situate. 

"  Should  one  family  or  one  thousand  hold  pofaeulOB 
of  all  tbe  Biiutbum  uudiBCuwred  cuutiueuL,  l>ecaas* 
they  bad  seated  tbeuiaelvt*  In  Nova  UulaoaT"— 
lialeigh. 

*  7.  To  settle,  to  colonise ;  to  plant  with 
inhabitants. 

•  8.  To  fix ;  to  set  finn. 

"  From  their  fouudatiimii  lofHtnlng  to  and  fro 
They  pliickttliBfcjarorf  hills.  ■     MUton:  P.  /,.,  vi  SU 

"  B.  Intrans. :  To  rest ;  to  lie  down.  {Spent 
ser,) 

Seaf-mg,  pr,  par.,  a,,  &  s.    (Seat,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  d;  j)artii:ip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C*  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  or  setting  on  a  seat; 
the  act  of  providing  with  a  seat  or  seats. 

2.  The  fitting  up  with  seats  :  as.  The  seatittg 
of  the  cliurch  was  very  commodious. 

3.  Tlie  material  for  making  seats,  or  the 
covering  of  seats,  as  horse-hair,  leather,  and 
the  like. 

Seave,  s.      [Icel.   s?/=  sedge;    Dan.    siv=m 
rush.]    A  rush  ;  a  wick  made  of  rush. 

seav'-y,   a.     (Eng.   $eav{e) ;   -y.]    Overgrown 
with  rushes,    (rrov.) 

sea'-ward,  a.  &  adv.     (Eng.  sea;  -ward.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Directed  or  situated  toward  or 
on  the  side  of  the  sea. 

"The  seateard  ramparts  of  St.  Micbaera."— /'orMr : 
nitf.  Knights  of  M.tlta.  eh.  xvlli. 

B.  As  adv.:  Toward  or  in  the  direction  of 

the  sea. 

"  The  rock  rushed  neaward  with  impetuous  roar, 
Inipilfed,  and  to  tbe  abyss  the  boaster  bore." 

rope.    (Todd.) 

*  Seax,  s.    [A.3.]    A  crooked  sword.    [Saxon.) 

Se-ba'-ceous  (ce  as  sh),  a.    [Low  Lat.  sebor- 
teas,  from  Lat.  sebuvi  =  tallow.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  contained 
in  tallow ;  made  of,  containing,  or  secreting 
fatty  matter  ;  fatty. 

"  The  skin  la  further  provided  with  aebaceout  and 
sudoriferous  glands."— .VarsAa/i  ■  Outlines  of  Physiol.. 
p.  449. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  wax, 
tallow,  or  grease. 

sebaceous-glands,  s.  pi 

Allot.  :  Glands  having  small  ducts  which 
open  within  the  mouth  of  hair  follicles  and 
supply  tliera  with  sebaceous  matter.  Some- 
times there  are  several  to  one  hair.  The 
largest  are  on  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  often 
become  unduly  charged  with  pent  up  secre- 
tion. 

sebaoeons-hnxnonr,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  fatty  matter  secreted  by  the 
sebaceous  glands. 

se-bS^'-ic,,  a.     (Sebaceous.)     Pertaining  to 
or  deri\ed  from  fat. 

sebacic-acld.  s. 

Cliem. :  CsHig^^^^^.     Pyroleic  acid.    Se- 

bic  acid.  An  acid  of  the  oxalic  series,  ob- 
tained from  fats  containing  oleic  acid  by  dry 
distillation  or  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid,  and 
from  castor  oil  by  heating  with  potash.  It 
crystallizes  in  white  very  light  needles,  has 
an  acid  taste,  melts  at  127°,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  etlier.  It 
forms  acid  and  neutral  salts,  which  are  mostly 
soluble  in  water,  and  cry  stall  izable. 

sebacio-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Methylic  sebate,  CaH:i6<;^^^^^3)0 

Obtained  by  gradually  adding  methylic  alco- 
hol to  sebacic  acid  in  strong  sulphiuic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  which  melt  at 
25'5°,  has  a  faint  odour,  and  boils  at  2S5*. 

Ethylic  sebate,  C8Hi6<^^{g^^]2,  is  liquid 

above  —9°,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  boils  at  808". 

seb'-a-fin,  s.     (Eng.  sfbac(ic);  -itlJ 

Chem. :  CmHja.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  sebate  with 
excess  of  lime.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in 
oil  of  vitriol  and  precipitation  by  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  lamime  which  melt 
at  .03°.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  L-ther  and  is  without  taste  or  smelL 


boil*  b^;  ptf^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  cborns,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  tMs;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :Kenophon.  e^t.    -^ing 
Httoa,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion.  -sioa  =  abun;  -^on,  -^ion  =  zbiin.   -oioos,  -tioos,  -sioos  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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ie-t>&m'-ic,  a.  (Eng.  se()(acii).  and  amic] 
Derive.l  from  or  containing  sebacic-acid  and 
ammonia. 


sebamic-actd,  s. 


Ho 


•}s- 


Ob- 


Chem.:  C10H19NO3  =  (CioHieOa)" 
H 
tained  by  digesting  for  several  weeks  a  mix- 
ture of  aqueous  ammonia  and  seliacic  etlier. 
The  liquid  portion  eontaining  the  sebamic 
acid  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  recrystallized  from  water.  It  forms  a 
white  crystalline  pulverulent  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  warm  water  and  alcohol,  and  gives 
a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

«e-bam'-ide,  s.  [Eug.  seb(acic),  and  amide.] 
Chi-m. ;  C10H.20N2O2  =  (CioH^ t)o)"  \  Ng.  A 
crystalline  body  obtained  by  acting  on  ethyl- 
sebacic  ether  with  ammonia.  It  is  neutral, 
Aud  forms  microscopic  needles,  insoluble  in 
cold  water  and  in  ammonia,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  very  solutjle  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Water  gradually  converts  it  into 
ammonium  sebate. 

se-b^8'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  iT€^a<TT6<i  (sehastos)  = 
august.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  ScorpsenidEe  (q.v.),  with 
about  twenty  species,  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  seas.  Head  and  body  compressed  ; 
■body  covered  with  scales  of  modeiate  or  small 
size,  without  appendages,  viUiforin  teeth  in 
jaws,  on  vomer,  and  palatine  bones.  Tliey 
range  from  one  to  four  jiounds  in  weight,  in 
general  appearance  resemble  the  Sea-perches 
(q.v.),  and  are  esteemed  as  food. 

i  se-bas-to-ma'-m-g.,  s.  [Gr.  o-epaaTo^ 
(se&a.-'^os)  =  reverenced,  reverend,  and  Eng. 
mania.]    Religious  insanity.    QVIiaTtcm,) 

Be' -bate,  s.    [Eng.  seb(ic);  -ate.] 
Cliem.  :  A  salt  of  sebacic  acid. 

-8e'-bes~ite,  s,      [After  Sebes,  Transylvania, 
where  foiyid  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Tremolite  (q.v.). 

se-bes'-ten,  se-bes'-tan,  s.  [Ital.  &  Sp. 
sebesten,  from  Pers.  sapistdn.] 

1.  Botany  (PL): 

(1)  The  nuts  of  Cordia  Mijxa  and  C.  latifolia, 
believed  to  be  the  Persea  of  Dioscorides,  and 
the  trees  themselves.  The  nuts  are  sweet, 
and  when  cut  have  a  heavy  smell.  They  are 
«ate[i  in  India. 

<2)  The  Cordiacese.    {LindUy.) 

2.  Pharm. :  Sebestens  are  very  mucilagi- 
nous, and  the  mucilage  is  given  in  diseases  of 
the  chest  and  urethra,  and  as  an  astringent 
gargle;  the  kernel  is  considered  good  for 
ringworm,  ai.  1  the  bark  a  mild  tonic.  (LiTid/ey, 
Alnsl'e,  &c.) 

Be'-bic,  a.      [Lat.    8eb(um)  =  fat  ;■  Eng.    -ic.] 

Sebacic  (q.v.). 
Be-bif'-er-oiis,  a,    [Lat.  sehitm= tallow,  and 

/«ro  =  to  bear.] 

1.  Ord.lang.:  Producing  fat  or  fatty  matter, 

2.  Bot  :  Producing  vegetable  wax. 

fle-bil'-lg..  s.    [Sp.] 

Masonry:  A  wooden  bowl,  to  hold  the  sand 
and  water  used  in  sawing  or  grinding  marble. 

Be'-biUf  s.    [Eng.  seb(acic);  -in.] 

(<^3H5)2         ')  ^     , 

Chem. :  Ci6H3o08=  (CioHjeOo)"  \  Oe-  Digly- 
H4  ) 
cerylic  sebate.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  a  mixture  of  sebacic 
acid  and  glycerin  heated  to  100°.  It  is  liquid 
at  tirst,  but  solidities  partially  after  a  few 
days,  aud  completely  at  — 40%  When  heated 
it  gives  off  acrolein. 

se-bip'-ar-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sc&um  =■  tallow, 
and  pario  =  to  produce.]  Producing  tallow 
or  fatty  matter ;  sebaceous. 

Be-biin'-dy,  se-bun'-dee,  5.  [Hind  ]  An 
irregular  or  native  soldier  or  local  niilitinman, 
generally  employed  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
venue and  police.    {E,  Indies.) 

•  sc-ca-bU'-i-t3?',  8.  [Lat.  secahilis  =  possible 
to  be'cut ;  seco  =  to  cut.]  Capability  of  being 
•<iut  or  divided  into  parts.  {Graham:  Chen- 
islry,  i.  133.) 


se-ca'-le,  s.  [Lat.  =  rye  or  black  spelt,  from 
seco=  to  cut.] 

Bot.£Agric.  :  Rye;  agenusofHorde»,akin 
to  Triticum,  but  with  the  inflorescf-nce  in 
spikes,  the  apikelets  with  two  flowers  and  a 
long-stalked  rudiment  of  a  third  ;  glumes  sub- 
ulate. Secale  cereale  is  Rye  (q.v.) ;  S.  cor- 
nutum.  Spurred  Rye  (q.v.).  S.  montannm  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  S. 
vltlosum  in  France,  &c. 

sec-a-mo'-ne,  s.    [Arab,  sakmoinga.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Secamonese 
(q.v.).  Erect  or  climbing  smooth  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves,  a  cymose  intlorescence 
and  small  flowers,  with  a  hve-leaved  staniine- 
ous  crown,  and  twenty  pollen  masses.  The 
root  of  Seca»ii»ie  evietica,  a  ennibing  shrub 
common  in  India,  acts  as  an  emetic. 

SeC-a-mo'-ne-flB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  secainon(e); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -etc.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceoe. 

"  se'-can-^y.  ^-  [Eng.  sccan(t):  -cy.]  A  cut- 
ting  or  intersection:  as,  the  secancy  of  one 
line  with  another. 

Se'-cant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat,  secam,  pr.  par.  of  seco 

=.  to  cut.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Cutting  or  dividing  into  two 
parts. 

B*  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom. :  A  straight  line  cutting  a  curve 
in  two  or  moi-e  points.  If  a  secant  line  be 
revolved  about  one  of  its  points  of  secancy 
until  the  other  ])ointof  secancy  coincides  with 
it,  the  secant  becomes  a  tangent.  If  it  be 
still  further  revolved,  it  again  becomes  a 
secant  on  the  other  side  ;  hence,  a  tangent  to 
a  curve,  at  any  point,  is  a  limit  of  all  secants 
through  that  point.  A  seeaTit  plane  is  one 
which  intersects  a  surface  or  solid. 

2.  Trig. :  A  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  a  circle  through  the  second  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc,  and  terminating  in  a  tan- 
gent to  the  lirst  extremity  of  the  arc. 

sec'-co,  s.    [ItaL,  from  Lat.  siccus  =  dry.] 
Faint.:  A  term  applied   to  that   kind  of 
fresco    painting   which  absorbs  the  colours 
into  the  plaster  and  gives  them  a  dry,  sunken 
appearance. 

se-9ede',  v.L    [Lat.  aecedo  =  to  go  away,  to 

withdraw  :  se-  =  apart,  and  cede  =  to  go.]  To 
withdraw  from  fellowship,  association,  or 
communion  ;  to  separate  one's  self,  to  draw 
off",  to  retire  ;  specif.,  to  withdraw  or  separate 
one's  self  from  a  political  or  religious  organi- 
zation. 

"The  teceding  inemberB  had  agalu  reflumed  their 
seats  iti  the  House  of  CommouB."—Sttu}Uet :  Bitt,  £ng. 
(an.  1739). 

Be-9ed'-er,  s.    [Eng.  seced(e);  •er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  secedes. 

2.  Scotch  Ecdes.  Hist. :  The  name  taken,  in 
preference  to  that  of  Dissenter,  by  those  who 
seceded  from  the  Scottish  Church  in  1733. 
They  believed  that  dissenter  would  imply 
a  difl'erence  in  doctrine,  whereas  they  meant 
only  to  protest  against  the  method  of  dis- 
cipline. Used  specially  by  and  of  the 
Secession.    [Secession,  II.] 

se-cern',  v.t.&i.     [Lat.  secemo;  from  se- ^ 
apart,  and  cerno  =  to  separate.)    [Secret.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  To  separate,  to  distinguish. 
2.  Physiol. :  To  excrete. 

"  The  pitulte,  or  mucus,  «ecerned  in  the  noae.  mouth, 
pAhiie.'  —Arbuthnot :  On  AlimcTit*,  ch.  vj. 

*  B.  Intrans, ;  To  become  divided  or  separ- 
ated ;  to  be  excreted. 

"  Birds  are  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their 
flesh  doth  aaaiudlate  more  finely,  and  $ecemeth  more 
aubtilly." — Bacon, 

sS-^em'-ent.  a.  &  s.    [Lat  secemens,  pr.  par. 
of  secenio'=  to  secern  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  at.ljective : 

FhysioL :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
separating  or  excreting ;  secreting,  secretory. 

B.  As  substantii'e : 

1.  Anat. :  A  vessel  which  separates  matters 
from  the  blood. 

2.  A/«/.  :  That  which  promotes  secretion. 

* se-9ern'-ment,    s.       [Eng.   secern;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  secreting  ;  secretion. 


"  Se-cesh',  s.  [See  def.]  A  cant  term  in  the 
United  States  for  a  Secessionist,  of  which  itifl 
an  abbreviation. 

*  se-cess',  s.  [Lat.  secessns  =  a  withdrawing, 
prop.,  pa.  par.  of  secedo  =  to  secede  (q.  v.).]  A 
vrithorawing,  a  secession  ;  retirement,  retreat. 

"  Silent  »ece»».  waste  solitude. ' 

More:  Hong  qf  the  Huul,  bk.  iv.  (Pret). 

Be-cess'-ion.(ssas  sh)*  s.  [Lat.  secessio,  from 
secessus,  pa.  par.  of  secedo '=\.o  secede  (q.v.); 
Fr.  sicession ;  Sp.  sccesion;  Ital.  secessione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*L  The  act  of  departing  ;  departure. 

2.  The  act  of  seceding  or  withdrawing  one'i 
self  from  fellowsliip,  association,  or  commu- 
nion ;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  a  political 
or  religious  organization. 

"The  eels  and  cloysters  of  retired  votaries,  whoM 
very  secession  proclaluieB  their  contempt  ol  sinfoU 
seculars."— Bp.  Hall  :  Peace  Makers,  J  8. 

*  3.  Retirement,  seclusion. 

"  In  that  sweet  («cc(siffn."—<S(errt».'  Tristram  Shandv, 
Ui.  152. 

11.  A)ner.  Hisl.:  The  Civil  War  of  the 
United  States  began  in  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  Irum  the  Union  of  States.  Thib  action 
was  taken  on  December  20,  18G0,  aud  was 
quickly  fullowed  by  the  states  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Tex!ia,  Virginiafolluwedin  April,  IStil,  Arkan- 
sas and  North  Carolina  in  May,  and  Tennessee 
in  Juue.  The  remaining  slave-holding  statei 
failed  to  pass  ordinances  of  secession,  and 
deL'lared  themselves  neutral,  a  declaiation  to 
which  the  national  g<)vernni6nt  paid  little 
attention,  in  view  of  the  fatt  that  the  majority 
of  tlieir  peuple  were  loyal.  The  secession 
movement  failed,  and  all  the  seceding  statei 
were  re-admited  to  the  Union  by  1870. 

Ill*  Scotch  Eccles.  JJist. :  A  religious  body 
which  broke  off  fiom  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1733.  In  1730  the  General 
Assembly  had  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
recording  the  protests  occasionally  taken  by 
individual  members  against  the  decision  of 
the  church  courts.  Several  protesting  min- 
isters soon  after  gave  in  their  "  secession  "  from 
the  prevailing  party  in  the  Church,  whence 
arose  the  name,  "the  Secession."  On  Dec 
6,  1733,  they  constituted  tlieniselves  into  an 
Associated  Presbytery.  Four  more  joined  in 
1737,  and  a  first  "Act  and  Testimony"  was 
published.  In  1747  an  ensnaring  burgess 
oath  divided  them  into  Burghers  and  Anti- 
burgliers.  In  lb06  the  voluntary  question 
[Voluntaryism]  led  to  another  schism.  In 
1820  they  were  reunited  as  the  Associated 
Svnod,  and  in  1847,  joining  with  the  Relief 
rq.v.),  constituted  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  (q.v.). 
86-9688-1611-19111  (88  as  8h),  s.  [Bng.  weet- 
sion;  -ism.]  The  principles  of  secessionists, 
or  of  those  who  athrm  tlie  right  of  any  state 
to  secede  at  pleasure  from  a  federal  union, 

se-gess'-ion-ist  (ss  as  ah),  s.  [Eng.  seces- 
sion ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  secedes  from  a  party  or  associa- 
tion ;  a  seeeder. 

"  If  therefore,  the  breach  seema  wide  and  the 
feelluga  left  by  tlie  contest  bitter,  the  fjuilt  Ilea  with 
the  Secettionists."— Daily  Telf;gjaph.  July  13,  1886. 

2.  One  vpho  upholds  or  maintains  the 
principle  of  secessioni.sm ;  specif.,  m  the 
United  States,  one  who  took  part  or  sympath- 
ised with  the  Southern  States,  in  the  struggle, 
be^un  in  1S6I,  to  break  away  from  Union 
with  the  Northern  States. 

*8eche,  v.t.    [Seek.] 

se'-clli-um,  s.  [Gr.  <n]»ca^co  (sekazo)  =  tx> 
drive  to  a  pen  and  shut  up  in  it,  with  re- 
ference to  its  being  used  to  fatten  pigs.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Siceae.  Sechium  ednle  is  a 
climber  with  tendrils  and  yellow  flowers,  and 
bears  a  prickly  edible  fruit  four  inches  long. 
Cultivated  clnefly  in  the  West  Indies. 

t  seek,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  sec  =  lean,  spare.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Barren,  profltless,  as  a  rent 
seek  :  that  is,  a  barren  rent  without  any 
power  of  disti'ess. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  warrant  of  remedy  by 
distress. 

seck'-el,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small, 
pulpy'variety  of  pear  of  delicious  flavour.  It 
ripens  about  the  end  of  October,  but  keeps 
good  only  for  a  few  days. 


i&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
OP,  wore,  wfflt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fliU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


seclG— secondary 
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•sec'-le  (le  as  el),  s.  [Ft.  sieck,  from  Lat. 
seculum  =  ill!  age,  k  century.]    A  century. 

'■Of  a  ninii'a  age.  i-art  he  Uvea  iu  bis  father's  life, 
time,  ami  iiort after  his  suira birth:  a>id  thereupon  it 
is  wont  to  he  salU  thiit  three  gerieratioua  make  oue 
tccl^,  or  Immiiei!  years  iu  the  geuealuRies."— Bam- 
mond :   Pract.  C'atech. 

se-clude'.  v.t.  [hat.  secludo,  from  se- =  apart, 
and  claiulo  =  to  shut.] 

1.  To  shut  up  apart  or  away  from  society 
or  company;  to  keep  apart  or  alone  for  some 
'ength  of  time ;  to  witlidiaw  into  solitude. 

"  He  ia  gecluded  by  the  iiifiuite  sacredness  of  his 
own  M  ajeaty  from  alllmmeiliate  converse  and  Inter- 
course with  ns."—Scott:  GhriHian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viL 

*2.  To  shut  out;  to  keep  out;  to  prevent 
from  entering;  to  exclude,  tn  preclude. 

"  Enclose  your  tender  plants  in  your  couaervatory, 
sechuling  all  eulDUice  of  cold."— £iw/.vn  ;  Katendar. 

se-clud'-ed,  a.  [Seclude.]  Kept  or  with- 
drawn apart  from  others  ;livingin  retirement ; 
retired ;  away  from  public  notice :  as,  a  se- 
cluded spot,  a  secluded  lite. 

" se-clud'-ed-ly^,  adv.  [Eng.  secluded;  -ly.] 
In  a  secluded  or  retired  manner ;  in  retire- 
ment. 

*  se-cluse',  s.  [I-iat.  sedusits,  pa.  par.  of 
sefluilo  =  to  seclude  (q.v.).  J     Seclusion. 

"  Some  cotes  of  Kid  geclute."    Sail :  Satires,  II.  li.  4. 

*  se-cluse'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  secluse;  'uess.] 
Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  secluded  ;  seclu- 
sion. 

Be-clu'-^ion,  s.  [Lat.  seclusiis,  pa.  par.  of  se- 
cludo  =  to  seclude  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  seclud- 
ing; the  state  of  being  secluded  ;  a  separation, 
withdrawal,  or  exclusion  from  society  or  asso- 
ciation ;  retirement,  privacy. 

'■  In  that  great  oloister's  stillness  and  seclusion." 

Longfellow:  Jiesignation. 

*  se-clii'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  s€clus(its);  Eng.  sufT. 
-ive.]  Tending  to  seclude  or  to  shut  out  from 
society  or  association  ;  keeping  in  retirement 
or  seclusion. 

Beo'-ond,  •  sec-onde.  '  sec-ounde,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  second  (fern,  secondc),  from  Lat.  secu/idus 
=  following,  second  (as  following  the  first), 
from  seqiwr  =  to  follow  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  seguiulo  ; 
Ital.  secondo.'\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

\.  Immediately  following  the  first  in  time 
or  place  ;  coming  next  after  the  first  iu  order 
of  time  or  place. 

2.  Hence,  used  for  occurring  again ;  other. 

"  He  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  iiiae."—Qenesit 
xli.5. 

3.  Secondary  ;  not  primary  ;  subordinate. 

"  While  the  mind  of  man  luoketh  upon  second 
causes  scjittered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them  and 
go  no  farther." — Bacon:  Essays;  0/ Atheism. 

4.  Next  to  the  first  in  value,  excellence, 
dignity,  rank,  or  position;  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate only  to  one. 

"  That  face, 
Which  onoe  the  second  in  the  world  was  named." 
Beaumont :  Juvenal,  sat.  X. 

5.  Inferior,  subordinate. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  thera,  lest  I  be 
suspected  of  partiality  ;  but  (.hi^  I  may  truly  say,  they 
are  sccmid  to  none  iu  the  Christian  world."— flacon  : 

Advice  to  Viltiers. 

*  6.  Helping,  aiding,  assisting,  lending 
assistance. 

"  Qood,  my  lords,  be  second  to  me," 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale.  IL  3. 

B,  As  stibstajitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  one  next  after  the  first ;  the  one  next 
to  the  first  in  order  of  time,  place,  value, 
importance,  dignity,  rank,  or  the  like. 

"  Each  second  stood  heir  to  the  first " 

Shakesp.  :  OlheUo,  L  L 

2.  One  who  supports,  assists,  or  backs  up 
another;  specif.,  one  who  attends  on  the 
principal  in  a  duel,  to  mark  out  the  ground, 
&c.,  and  see  that  everything  is  cariied  out 
fairly;  the  principal  supporter  of  a  boxer  in 
a  prize  fight. 

"  Now  prove  good  seconds.* 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  L  4. 

•  3.  Aid,  help,  assistance. 

"  Give  second,  and  my  love  ia  everlasting  thine." 

J.  Fletcher.     (  Webster.) 

4.  (PI.)  :  A  coarse  and  inferior  kind  of  flour  ; 
hence,  used  for  any  baser  matter. 

"  Mr  ubhtion.  poor  hut  free, 
Which  is  not  mixed  witli  seconds' 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  125. 

5.  The  sixtieth  ]>art  of  a  minute  of  time  or 
of  a  minute  of  a  degree.    The  hour  and  degree 


are  each  divided  into  sixty  minutes  (marked 
thus,  60'X,  a"d  each  mmute  is  subdivided  into 
sixty  seconds  (marked  thus,  GO").  In  old 
treatises  minutes  are  designated  as  ini)iuUr. 
primts  or  first  small  divisions,  and  seconds  as 
minutce  secumkc  (whence  the  name)  or  second 
small  divisions. 

IL  Music  : 

L  The  interval  of  a  second  is  the  difference 
between  any  sountl  and  the  next  nearest  somid 
above  or  below  it.  There  are  three  kinds  : 
the  minor  second  or  semitone,  the  inajiir 
second,  and  the  extreme  sharp  second.  [In- 
terval.] 

2.  A  lower  part  added  to  a  melody  when 
arranged  for  two  voices  or  instruments. 

*1[  To  play  second  fiddle:  To  take  ft  sub- 
ordinate part  or  position. 

second-advent,  second-coming*  s. 

Theol.  :  The  expected  second  coming  of 
Christ. 

^  Second  Advent  Brethren  ; 

Eccles.  £  Cliurch  Hist. :  A  small  sect,  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Second  A<lveut,  for  which  they  wait. 

second-best*  a.  Next  to  the  best;  of 
second  kind  or  quality. 

IT  To  come  off  second  best:  To  get  the  worst 
of  it ;  to  be  worsted. 

second- class    mail   matter, 

phr.  Periodicals,  as  newspapers,  &c.,  allowed  to 
be  mailed  at  pound  rates,  subject  to  certain 
formalities  and  regulations.     {If.  S.) 

second-coming,  s.    [Second-advent.] 

second-cousin,  s.  The  son  or  daughter 
of  a  eousin-german. 

second-cut  flic,  s.  A  file  whose  teeth 
have  a  grade  of  coai'seness  between  the 
bastard  and  the  smooth. 

second-distance,  s. 

Paint. :  That  part  of  a  picture  between  the 
foreground  and  the  background. 

second-liand,  -■;.  &  a. 

A.  As  siihstantive  : 

1.  Possession  received  from  the  first 
possessor. 

2.  A  hand  for  marking  seconds  on  a  watch 
or  clock. 

^.  As  adjentive : 

1.  Received  from  another;  not  primary  or 
original ;  secondary. 

"  strange  abuse  made  of  quotations  and  second- 
hand repreaentationfl."— IFoteria/id  .■   Works,  iiL  111. 

2.  Not  new  ;  having  been  used  or  worn  :  as, 
second-hand  books. 

H  (1)  At  second-hand :  Not  in  the  first 
place;  not  originally  or  primarily;  by  traus- 
mission  from  tTie  first  source  or  owner. 

"  In  Imitation  of  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall 
transcribe  from  Bruyi^re  a  piece  of  raillery,"— rafter. 

(2)   Second-hand  bookseller:    A    dealer   in 
second-liand  books. 
second-rate,  s.  &a. 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1,  The  second  order  in  size,  quality,  value, 
dignity,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  vessel  of  war  of  the  second  rate. 
[Rate,  s.] 

■■  These  ao-called  second-rates  are  more  powerful 
than  the  best  ironclads  the  French  have  afloat."— 
Brit,  iittart.  Iteview  llS7i),  Ivii.  113. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  the  second  order  in  size,  quality, 
value,  dignity,  or  the  like  ;  of  inferior  quality. 

2.  Applied  to  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  second 
rate. 

*  second-scent,  s.  An  expression  framed 
on  the  model  of  second-sight  (q.v.),  meaning 
a  presage,  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell,  that 
a  death  is  near  at  hand. 

■'  That  keen,  second-scent  of  death, 
By  which  the  vulture  pnuffa  his  food." 

Moore:  Fire- Worshipper*. 

second-sight,  s. 

L  Lit.  :  The  power  of  seeing  prophetic 
visions,  claimed  by  some  people  of  Gaelic 
extraction  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Tlie  faculty  is  called  in  their  native  tongue 
taishitaranijh,  from  taish=an  unreal  or 
shadowy  appearance  ;  and  those  who  possess 
it,  taishatrini  —  visionaries.  When  an  appear- 
ance   presents    itself,    the    seer  stares  with 


erected  eyeliils  at  vacancy,  and  afterward* 
describes  wh;it  he  has  seen.  If  he  has  beheld 
a  shioud,  tills  is  deemed  a  sure  prognostic  o( 
the  death  of  him  art)und  whom  it  is  wrapped  ; 
and  if  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's  . 
left  hand,  it  is  iliought  to  presage  that  she 
will  one  day  be  his  wife. 

"  If  force  of  evidence  could  authorize  us  to  belloTa 
facts  inconsistent  with  tlxi  general  laws  of  nature, 
enijui{ii  nilb'ht  bo  produced  in  favour  of  the  oxlstonoe 
of  the  second'! iff ht." — Scoti:  Ladu  of  the  Lake,  1.  3S. 
(Note.) 

2.  Fig. :  Power  of  insight ;  the  capac;ity  for 
discerning  truth  where  others  are  unable  to 
see  it. 

"  Suppose  that  Fabius  Plctor  and  lonie  of  Ids  cu^ 
cessors  were  j;ifted  with  hiatoricnl  srconilslnht."^ 
Lewis     CreU.  Earl;/  Koman  Bist.  (ed.  1865),  cli.  xiL 

second-sigbted,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  second-sight. 

second-wind,  s. 

Athletics :  A  regular  state  of  respiration 
which  succeeds  to  the  breathlessness  arising 
in  early  stages  of  violent  and  continued 
musc^ular  exertion.  It  is  due  to  the  increased 
artcrialization  of  the  blood  which  hac'  been 
rendeied  somewhat  venous  by  the  vic'ent 
breathing. 

sec'-6nd,  v.t.      [Fr.  seconder;    Lat.  secondo.] 

[fcJECOND,  a.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  follow  in  the  next  or  second  place 
to  ;  to  follow  up  ;  to  attend  closely. 

"  You  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  Ills. " 

Shakesp.:  Ci/tnbeline,  v.  L 

2.  To  support,  to  back  up,  to  encourage ; 
to  lend  countenance  or  aid  to  ;  to  promote,  to 
forward. 

"  Thy  sight  now  teconds  not  thy  will." 

Cowper :  To  Mary. 

3.  In  legislative  and  other  assemblies,  or  public 
meetings  :  To  support  by  one's  voice  or  vote  ; 
to  join  with  a  person,  or  act  as  his  second,  in 
proposing  some  measure  or  resolution. 

"  An  auieiidmeut  was  proposed  and  teconttsd."—' 
Daily  Telegntph.  Oct.  13.  1880. 

II.  Mil. :  In  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers,  to  retii'e  temporarily,  as  an  officer 
when  heaccepts  civil  employment  under  the 
Crown.  After  six  months  of  such  employ- 
ment, he  is  seconded,  thaf  is,  he  loses  liis 
military  pay,  but  retains  liis  rank,  &c.,  in  his 
corps.  After  being  seconded  for  ten  years, 
he  must  elect  to  return  to  military  duty  or  to 
retire  altogether. 

"  A  military  officer,  on  the  active  list,  seconded  (or 
colonial  service,  forfeits  bis  pay."— Tim^s  (Weekly 
ed.).  Nov.  27.  1885. 

seo'-ond-a-ri-ly,  *  sec-ond-a-ry-ly, 

* sec-und-a-ri-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  secondary; 

'iy-\ 

1.  In  a  secondary  or  subordinate  manner; 
not  primarily  or  originally. 

■'  The  so-called  French  accents  have  but  Secondarily 
to  do  with  the  accentuation  of  the  lant^iage."— farf* ; 

riiUology.  §  625. 

*  2.  Secondly ;  in  the  second  place. 

"  First  aiKistles,  secondarilif  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers."—!  Corinthians  xii.  28. 

sec'-ond-a-ri-ness,  s.  [Kng.  secondary  ; 
-n«S6'.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secnmlary. 

•'That  which  is  peculiar  and  diacrimiuative  must 
be  taken  from  the  primarineas  and  secondarint'U  ot 
the  perception.  "—.Vom'j. 

sec'-ond-a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  secundartua, 
from  secumlus  =  second  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  secondaire; 
Sp.  &  Port,  secondario,  segundario ;  ItaL 
secondario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I,  Succeeding  ne.xt  in  order  to  the  first; 
second  in  place,  origin,  rank,  value,  import- 
ance, or  the  like;  not  primary,  not  original; 
derived.  Specif.:  Pertaining  to  that  grade  ot 
instruction  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
primary  grade  and  the  college  or  university 
standard. 

*  2.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  au- 
thority ;  subordinate. 

■•  That  we  were  forra'd  then,  aay'st  thou,  and  the  work 
OE  S'-rondary  hands,  by  task  tranaierr  d 
From  father  to  his  sou?"         MUton  :  P.  L..  v.  B64 

II.  Pathology : 

1.  Following  on  a  disease  and  produced  by 
it :  as,  secondary  fever  (q.v.). 

2.  Succeeding  the  first  local  symptoms,  and 
generally  constitutional :  as,  s&comiary  sy- 
philis. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt.  jowl;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e?Ut.    ph  -  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sioua  =  shiis,    -hie,  -die,  &c  =  b?l,  d^ 
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Beconde  —secretariat 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  delegate  or  deputy  ;  one  who  acts  by 
deputation  or  delegated  autliority  ;  one  who 
acts  in  subordination  to  another. 

"  Old  Eacalus, 
Thougti  flrat  in  question,  iB  tliy  tecondari/.' 

Shakesp. :  iletuure/ijr  Measure,  L  I. 

•2.  (See  extract.) 

•■  He  [Barclay  I  Bometiraefl  hfu  a  stroke  of  humour  ; 
as  in  the  foUowniKatanza.  where  he  wishes  to  take  on 
board  the  eight  secondaries,  or  minor  canons.  OI  ni8 
college."— H'm-(oi( ;  BUI.  Eii'J.  Po'trn,  ii,  242. 

3.  An  officer  of  the  City  of  London  whose 
duties  arise  out  of  those  devolving  upon  the 
sheriffs  in  connection  with  the  adiiiijii.stjation 
of  justice,  and  the  election  of  corporate  offi- 
cers and  members  of  Parliament.  'Hie  Secon- 
dary presides  in  his  own  court  for  the  hearing 
of  compensation  cases,  assessment  of  damages 
in  breach  of  promise  actions,  and  the  like, 
where  judgment  has  gone  by  default,  die. 

4  One  of  the  feathers  growing  on  the  second 
bone  of  a  bird's  wing. 

6.  A  secondary  circle  (q.v.). 

C.  A  secondary  planet  (q.v.). 

^  Secondary  qualities  of  bodies : 

PAysiCs.-  Those  qualities  which  are  not  in- 
separable from  bodies  ;  as,  colour,  taste,  &o. 

secondary-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  An  alcohol  in  which  the  carbon 
atom,  united  to  hydroxyl,  is  combined  with 
only  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

secondary-amides  and  amines,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Compounds  derived  from  a  single  or 
multiple  molecule  of  ammonia  by  replacing 
two-thirds  of  the  typical  hydrogen  by  acid 
and  biisylous  radicals  respectively. 

secondary-amputation,  s. 

Surg. ;  Amputation  of  a  limb,  &c.,  deferred 
till  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  upon 
the  constitution  have  p-assed  away. 

secondary  -  battery,    s.      [Storaoe- 

EATTERY.  ] 

secondary-circle,  ». 

Geom.  <t  Astron.  :  A  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  another  great  circle  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane. 

secondary-coil,  s. 

Elect. :  The  oiiter  portion  of  an  indnetion 
coil  (q.v.)  in  which  the  secondary  currents 
are  induced.  It  is  usually  of  fine  wire,  and 
of  great  length. 

secondary-colours,  s.  r'.  Colours  pro- 
duced by  the  uninn  m  equal  proportions  of 
primary  colours ;  thus,  blue  and  yellow  pro- 
duce green,  blue  and  red  violet,  &c. 

secondary-conveyances,  s.  pi. 
Law.  :  Derivative  conveyances  (q.v.) 
secondary-cortex,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  portions  of  the  cortex  which  are 
formed  fresh  in  any  particular  year. 

secondary-creditor,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  term  used  in  contradistinction 
to  catholic  creditor,  or  one  whose  debt  is 
secured  over  several  subjects,  or  over  the 
whole  subjects  belonging  to  his  debtor. 

secondary-crystal,  s.  A  crystal  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  primary  forms. 

secondary-current,  s. 

Elect.:  An  induced  current  The  current 
from  a  secondary-battery. 

secondary  embryo-sacs,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  tew  cells  of  laiger  growth  than  the 
rest  iu  the  endosperm  of  an  embryo  sac. 

secondary-evidence,  s. 

Law  :  Indirect  evidence  (q.v.). 
secondary-fever,  a. 

Pathol. :  A  term  used  specially  of  the  fever 
which  follows  the  first  attai*  of  smallpox, 
particularly  of  the  confluent  kind.  It  gene- 
rally begins  about  the  eleventh  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  eighth  of  the  eruption,  and  is  often 
fetal,  or  leaves  permanent  consequences,  as 
blindness,  deafness,  or  lameness. 

secondary-formation,  s.  [Secondajiv- 

BOCKS.J 

secondary-group,  s. 

Geol. :  A  term  for  the  Secondary  rocks  re- 
commended by  the  Inb'niational  (Jeologists' 
Congress,  held  at  Bologna,  in  18S1. 


secondary-plane,  i. 

Cri/stall. :  Any  plane  on  a  crystal'  which  is 
not  one  of  the  primary  planes. 
secondary- planet,  s.    [Planet.) 
secondary-rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geology  : 

*  1.  All  sedimentary  and  fossiliferons  rocks, 
as  distinguished  from  the  primary  rocks  below 
[Primary]  and  the  Tertiary  alluviums  and 
diluviums  above. 

2.  An  extensive  series  of  stratified  rocks, 
having  certain  characters  in  common  distin- 
guishing them  from  tlie  jirimary  rocks  be- 
neath and  the  Tertiary  aliove  them.  Lyell 
divides  the  Secondary  rocks  into  the  Trias, 
the  Lias,  the  Oolite,  and  the  Cretaceous ; 
Seelev  into  tlie  Trias,  tlie  Lias,  the  Pelolithic, 
the  Psammolithie,  and  the  Cretaceous ;  and 
Etheridge  into  the  Triassic,  the  Jurassic,  and 
the  Cretaceous.  In  many  places  the  palaeozoic 
strata  had  been  fractured,  contorted,  and  even 
thrown  into  a  vertical  position  before  the 
Secondary  rocks  began  to  be  deposited.  There 
is  a  break  between  the  end  of  the  Primary 
(PAL.EOZOIC]  rocks  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Secondary  strata.  Though  most  of  the 
latter  seem  conformable  to  each  other,  yet 
the  considerable  altei\itions  ever  and  anon 
occurring  in  the  character  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains suggest  the  existence  of  breaks  not 
stratigraphically  visible.  Thus  there  is  no 
visible  uuconfonnability  in  the  Lias,  yet  only 
five  per  cent,  of  the  fossils  pass  from  tlie 
Middle  to  the  Upper  Lias.  During  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Secondai-y  rooks  the  geographical 
features  of  the  northern  hemi.-ipherc  were 
again  and  again  modified.  From  the  Lias  to 
the  Chalk  there  seems  to  have  been  a  series  of 
large  tropical  islands,  drained  by  considei-able 
rivers,  with  a  vegetation  of  Cycads,  Reeds, 
anil  Conifers.  Giant  reptiles  were  the  domi- 
nant vertebrates.  Specially  in  the  time  of  the 
Wealden  was  there  in  the  S.E.  of  England  a 
river  draining  a  large  area.  A  great  break 
occurs  between  the  Secondary  and  the  Ter- 
tiary. Murchison  says  that  gold  is  generally 
absent  from  Secondary  rocks.     [Mesozoic] 

secondary  -  roots,    ».  pi.      [Lateral- 
roots,] 
secondary-stems,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  The  ramifications  of  a  stem  ;  branches. 
secondary-Strata,  s.  pi.     [Secondary- 
rocks.]  ' 
secondary-tints,  s.  pi. 
Paint. :  Tints  of  a  subdued  kind,  such  as 
grays,  &c. 
secondary-tone,  a. 
Music.  :  The  same  as  Habmonio  (q.v.). 
secondary-use,  s.    [Use,  s.) 

se-conde',  s.    [Fr.]     A  thrust  and  parry  in 
'fencing,  and  a  corresponding  position  of  the 
body. 
sec'-ond-er,  s.    [Eng.  second,  v. ;  -«r.]     One 

who  seconds  ;  one  who  supports  what  another 
does,  alfimis,  or  proposes. 

"  His  proposer  and  feiindnr  will  conduct  him  to  the 
chair."— /lai/jl  Telegraph.  Jan.  12,  1886. 

sec'-ond-ine,  s.    [Secundine.] 

sec'-6nd-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  second,  a. ;  -ly.]    In 
the  second  place. 

"  Plrat  because  God  has  promised  it ;  seconiUy.  be- 
cause he  is  able  to  perform  VL'— Banyan :  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii. 

sec'-ondf,  s.  pi.    [Second,  a.  B.  I.  4.) 

seconds-pendulum,  s.  A  pendulum 
which  makes  one  oscillation  per  second. 

*  se-coon',  '  se-goon',  s.  [Sp.  sejmirfo.]  The 

siune  as  Seconde  (q.v.). 

"  a  thrust  in  segaon  quite  through  hia  left  side." 
~Sheri<ian  .  School  for  .Scandal,  v,  3. 

•  secre,  s,    [Secret,] 

se'-cre-9J,  '  se-cre-ole,  s.    [Eng.  secre(.t): 
-cy.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  secret  or  hidden  ;  con- 
cealment from  the  observation  or  notice  of 
others  not  concerned;  a  secret  manner  or 
mode  of  proceeding, 

"  Whom  the  king  hath  In  tecrecti  long  married." 
Shaketp. :  Henrg  VIII.,  ul.  X 

•  2.  Solitude,  retirement,  seclusion. 
•■  Thou  In  thy  MCT-*cy  .  .  .  seek'st  not 
Social  communication.'     Hilton:  P.  L.,  vill.  437. 


3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secretive ; 
the  habit  of  keeping  secrets ;  forbearance  of 
disclosu.-e  or  discovery  ;  discretion. 

"  All  tile  offlcers  of  his  mint  were  gwom  to  uortc)!.* 
—Smith  :   Wealth  of  A'atioiii.  bk.  v.,  ch.  ilL 

*  4.  A  secret.    {Shakesp. :  Lucrece.  101.) 

*  secrenesse,  s.      [Mid.   Eng.  secre;   -uess.] 
Secrecy.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,192.) 

se'-cret,  *  se-crete,  *  se-crette,  a.  &  «. 

[Fr.  secret,  from  Lat.  secretus  =  secret,  prop, 
pa,  par,  of  seceriw  =  to  separate,  to  set  apart 
[Secern]  ;   Sp,  &  Port,  secrelo ;  Ital.  secreto, 
segreto.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  all 
except  the  person  or  persons  concerned  ;  pri- 
vate, hidden. 

"  I  have  towards  heaven  breathed  a  secret  tow," 

Shakesp.:  3Ierch<iut  of  f'enice.  111.4. 

2.  Kept  back  from  general  knowledge  ot 
observation  ;  not  revealed  ;  hidden. 

"  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,' 
—Deal.  xxix.  29, 

•  3.  Being  in  retirement  or  seclusion ;  sa- 
eluded,  private,  retired, 

'■  There  secret  in  her  eapphire  cell 
He  with  the  Nais  wout  to  dwell." 

Fenton.    tTodd.) 

4.  Occult,  mysterious;  not  apparent;  not 
seen. 

"  Whereon  the  stare  In  secret  influence  comment" 
shakesp.  :  Sonnet  \6. 

•5.  Keeping  secrets;  secretive,  diseieet; 
not  apt  or  given  to  blab  or  betray  contldence : 
reserved,  silent. 

*■  I  can  be  secret  sa  a  dumb  man." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ada  About  Ifothing,  1. 1- 

•  6,  Affording  privacy  ;  retired,  secluded, 
private,    (Milton:  P.  L.,  i,  7,) 

7.  Privy ;   not  proper  ox  tit  to  be  seen ; 
private.     (1  Samuel,  v.  9.) 
B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  carefully  or  studiously  kept 
back,  hidden,  or  concealed  ;  a  thing  kept  back 
from  general  knowledge,  and  not  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

"  Secrets  with  girlB,  like  loaded  gims  with  hoys. 
Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise,' 

Crabbe  :  Tales  of  the  Ball,  XL 

2.  Something  not  revealed,  discovered, 
known,  or  explained  ;  a  mystery. 

"  All  blest  secrets. 
All  your  unpubliah'd  virtuea  of  the  earth." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  Iv.  < 
*  3.  Secrecy. 

4.  (.PL):  The  secret  or  private  parts;  the 
parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  and  pro- 
priety require  to  be  concealed. 

II.  Roman  Ritual :  A  prayer  or  prayers  re- 
cited  by  the  celebrant  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
audible  only  to  himself,  immediately  after  the 
Orate,  Fratres. 

"  These  words  [Per  omnia  Bsecula  sieculorum]  form 
the  conclusion  of  the  Secret.  Tlie  priest  here  elf 
vates  his  voice  at  Low  Mass,  and  at  Higb  Mass  em 
ploys  a  chant  in  their  reciUtion  in  order  t«  flx  th' 
attention  of  the  people,  ami  to  invite  tbeiu  to  uutW 
tbeir  prayers  with  liis,'"— A'ocA  ,-  Bierurgia,  p,  80. 

1  (1)  Discipline  0/  the  secret:  [D1SCIPLIN& 
s.  K  (1)]. 

(2)  [n  secret :  Secretly ;  in  secrecy  or  privacy, 
privately.    (Prou.  ix.  17.) 

"  secret-false,  a.  Faithless  in  secret ; 
secretly  false ;  treacherous. 

secret-society,  s.  A  society,  probably 
for  illegal  purposes,  whose  operations  are 
conducted  in  secret,  those  initiated  into  it 
being  honnd  down  by  solemn  oath  not  to 
reveal  what  takes  place,  and  feeling  their  lives 
in  danger  if  they  do.  Example,  the  Assassins. 
[Assassin.  I.  1.1 

^  In  the  United  States  the  Fraternal  or 
Beneficial  Societies,  equivalent  to  the  friendly 
societies  of  Great  Britain,  usually  conduct 
their  meetings  secretly,  and  have  secret  pass- 
words, grips,  &c.,  which  they  are  bound  by 
oath  not  to  reveal ;  hence,  they  are  often 
known  as  secret-societies. 
*  se  -cret-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng,  s«Te((); 
■age.] 

Furriery :  The  act  or  process  of  secreting 
(q.v.). 

sec-re-tar-I-al,  •  sec-re-tar -i-an,  o. 

[Eng.  secretary;  -al.]     Pertaining  or  relating 
to  a^secretary  ;  befitting  a  secretaiy, 
sec-re-tar'-i-at,  seo-re-tar'-I-ate,  » 

[Fr,  secretariat.] 


&,te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  f^tber:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
at,  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oure,  onite.  our.  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
Syrian-    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  ^a;  qiu  =  tw. 


secretariship— sectarian 
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1.  The  office  of  a  secretary;  secretaryslii|\ 

2,  The  place  or  office  where  a  secretary 
transacts  bu.srness,  keeps  his  papers,  &c. 

•  8eo'-re-tair-iH3llip,  s.    [Secretaryship.] 

Beo'-re-tar-jr,  •  sec-re-tar-ye,  s.  [Fr. 
secretaire,  from  Low  Lat.  secretarUis  ■=  a.  con- 
tidetitial  officer,  from  Lat.  secretns  =  secret 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  &  Port  secretario  ;  Ital.  secreiario, 
segretario.] 

J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*l.  One  who  is  entrusted  with  or  who  keeps 
secrets  ;  a  confidant. 

"  A  faithfiU  tecrttary  to  hersex'B  foibles." — Rat^Ti. 
{Webster.) 

2.  A  person  employed  by  a  public  company, 
an  association,  or  publii;  body,  or  au  indi- 
vidual to  attend  to  correspondence,  draw  up 
reports,  Ae,  ;  one  who  transacts  another's 
busine-ss,  correspondence,  or  other  matters 
requiring  writing. 

"  C»ll  Qardioer  to  me.  my  new  teeretary." 

SfKikeap. :  Henry  VIII.,  U.  3. 

3.  A  piece  of  furniture  fitted  with  con- 
veniences for  writing  and  for  keeping  papers. 
(In  this  sense  a  corrupt,  of  escritoire.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Polit. :  An  officer  of  state,  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  department  of  the  govern- 
ment;  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  Cabinet  of 
the  United  Stales  contains  nix  Secretaries,  the 
advisei-s  of  the  President,  and  eacli  at  the  head 
of  some  great  department  of  the  Government. 
These  are;  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  in 
control  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affaiis; 
the  Secretaiy  uf  \Var,  having  supervieion  over 
aJl  military  mattere;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  similaily  controlling  naval  aflairs;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tiie  cltief  of  the 
Department  uf  Finance;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  contrul  of  all  matters  relating  to 
public  lauds,  pensions,  education,  railroads, 
Burveys,  census,  aud  similar  interior  aflairs; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  organized  in 
1889,  for  the  purpose  of  contrulling  and  de- 
veloping the  extended  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  Tliere  are  two  cabinet  officials,  the 
Postmaster-General  and  tlie  Attiirney-General, 
not  designated  as  Secretaries.  In  the  British 
Government  there  are  five  Secretaries  of  State, 
viz.,  those  for  the  Home,  Foreign,  Indian, 
Colonial,  and  War  Departments.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  country,  the  supervision  of  prisons, 
police,  the  insnection  of  schools,  factories, 
mines,  &c.  Tlie  duties  of  the  other  Secretaries 
of  State  are  indicated  by  their  official  titles. 
There  are  also  several  Under-Secretaries.  All 
Secretaries  of  State  are  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

2.  Print. :  A  kind  of  script  type,  in  imitation 
of  engrossing  hand,  not  unlike  Ronde  (q.v.). 

3.  Ornith. :  The  Secretary-bird  (q.v.). 

TT  Secretary  of  an  embassy  or  legation:  The 
principal  assistant  of  an  ambassador  orenvoy. 

secretary-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Serpentarius  secretarius,  from  South 
Africa,  a  bird  protected  by  the  native  and 
English  authorities  for  the  service  it  renders 
in  destroying  venomous  serpents,  which  it 
kills  by  blows  from  its  powerful  feet  and 
bill,  though  occasionally  the  serpent  succeeds 
In  inflicting  mortal 
injury  on  his  foe. 
Layard  asserts 
(Birds  0/ South  Afri- 
ca) that  although 
this  bird  can  intlJct 
severe  wounds  with 
its  feet,  tlie  legs  are 
so  brittle  that  they 
will  snap  if  it  is  .v\i'ii3 
suddenly  started  ,(^J.^*t^. 
into  a  quick  run. 
The  Secretin ry -bird 
stands  about  four 
feet  high  ;  upper 
surface  grayish- 
blue,  shaded  with 
reddish-brown  on  wing-coverts;  throat  white, 
thighs  blark,  tail  featiiers  very  long,  black  at 
base  paling  into  gi-ay,  tipped  with  white  ;  two 
long  central  feathers  bluish-gray  tipped  with 
black  and  white.  Crest  of  ten  feathers  black 
or  gray,  tipped  with  black,  arranged  in  pairs, 
and  erectile  at  will.  From  the  fancied  re- 
semblance of  this  crest  to  a  pen  behind   a 


SECRETABY-BIBD. 


cleW  s  ear,  the  bird  derived  its  specittc  Latin 
and  popular  English  name. 

see'- re-tar-y- ship.  s.  [Eng.  secretary; 
■ship.]  The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a 
secretary. 

"  Mr.  Wottoij  gjive  his  gccretarytHip.  and  .Mr.  Oi:il 
got  it  of  \\iia."—Buritet:  Reconlt;  King  Edward's 
Journal  (1MB). 

86 -Crete',  v.t.  [Lat.  sprretus,  pa.  par.  of 
secerno  =■  to  separate,  to  secern  (q.v,)-] 

1.  Ord.  Lanfj. :  To  conceal,  to  hide;  to  re- 
move or  kee|j  from  the  knowledge  or  observa- 
tion of  others. 

"A  aecoudary  seiua  which  hides  aiid  lecretet  it.'— 
Waybiirtan  :  Divine  Lrgation,  bk.  vi..  S  3. 

2.  Physiol. :  To  sepamte  from  the  blood, 
from  the  sap,  &c.  ;  to  secern.  Used  sonu-- 
times  sn  as  to  exclude,  at  others  so  as  to  in- 
clude, excretion.     [Secretion.] 

*se-crete',  a.  [Secrete,  v.]  Separate,  dis- 
tinct. 

"Thev  suppose  , two  other  divine  hypostases  supe- 
rimir  thereuuto.  which  were  perfectly  tecrece  fivui 
iaatter."—Cudworth :  InteH.  Systt-m,  hk,  i.,  cb.  Iv. 

se-cret'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    [Secrete,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

JB.  As  adj. :  Performing  the  process  of 
secretion  ;  secretory  :  as,  secreting  glands. 

C.  As  suhst.  :  A  process  by  which  the  hairs 
of  hare  and  rabbit  skins  are  rendered  fit  for 
felting.  The  skin  is  laid  upon  a  table,  and 
the  hair  side  brushed  with  a  solution  of  nier- 
cuiy,  32 ;  aquafortis,  500  ;  water,  SOO.  TJie 
skins  are  then  stnved,  causing  the  retraction 
and  curling  uf  the  hairs. 

secretlng-apparatas,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  simjde  membrane,  supporting  a 
layer  of  secreting  cells  on  one  of  the  surfaces 
while  freely  ramified  blnod- vessels  are  spread 
over  the  other.  To  increase  the  secreting  sur- 
face the  membrane  may  rise  into  a  fold, 
fringes,  or  other  projection,  or,  retiring,  may 
form  a  recess. 

secreting-glands,  s.  pi.     [Gland,  «. 

t  (4J.] 

secreting-organs,  s.  pi. 

But. :  Reservoirs  or  receptacles  for  secre- 
tions. These  are  glands,  laticiferous  tissue, 
receptacles,  or  reservoirs,  as  the  tui'peutine 
reservoirs  in  the  Coniferse, 

Se-cre'-tlon,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  secretus,  pa. 
par.  of  secerno.]    [Secrete,  v.] 

1.  Physiol. :  A  process  in  an  organized  body 
by  which  various  matters  derived  from  the 
organism  are  collected  and  discharged  at  par- 
ticular parts  that  they  may  be  further  em- 
ployed for  special  purpose  in  the  system,  as 
the  saliva  and  the  gastric-juice,  or  to  be 
simply  eliminated  as  redundant  material  or 
waste  product,  as  peispiration  and  urine. 
The  latter  ai-e  generally  called  excretions 
(q.v.).  The  chief  agents  in  secretion  are  the 
blood  and  nucleated  cells. 

2.  Bot.  tjt  Vegetable  Physiol. :  Any  organic 
but  unorganized  substance  produced  in  ttie 
interior  of  plants.  They  are  chiefly  amyla- 
ceous or  saccharine,  aud  are  deposited  in 
cellular  tissue. 

3.  The  matter  secreted,  as  mucus,  per- 
spirable matter,  &c. 

t  se-cre'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  secretional.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  vt  connected  with  secretion 
(q.v.). 

Becretlonal  diseases,  «.  pi. 

Vegetable  Pathol. :  The  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  transformation  of  cellulose  into  gum, 
resin,  manna,  &c  This  is  not  really  a  morbid 
process,  but  in  some  cases  is  an  evidence  of 
vigorous  growth. 

*  se'-cret-ist,  s.    [Eng.  secr^ ;  -ist^   A  dealer 

in  secrets.    {Boyle:  Works,  \.  Zlb.) 

*  se-cre-ti'-tlous,  a.  [Secrete,  p.]  Parted 
by  secretion. 

"  They  liave  a  similitude  or  contrariety  to  the  tecre- 
titifiu  liumriurs  in  taate  and  qn&Hty.'  —Floyer :  Un 
the  JJumours. 

8e-cre'-tive»  a.     [Eng.  aee«(<e) ;  -dve.] 

1.  Given  to  secrecy  ;  apt  or  given  to  keep 
secrets. 

"Somewhat  sullen  and  secretive  In  their  wajrs."— 
—Biiwley  Smart:  Struck  Down,  ch.  iL 

2.  Promoting  or  causing  secretion ;  pertain- 
ing to  secretion ;  secretary. 


se-cre'-tive-ness.  s.      ICug.  secretive;  HusfJ 

1.  (Mi.  Lan^i. :  The  qu.ilUy  or  state  of  belnjf 
secretive  ;  disposition  to  conceal. 

2.  Phrniol.  :  In  the  system  of  Spurzlielm, 
and  httterly  also  of  Combe,  the  sevenih  in 
order  of  those  AtTertive  Faculties  called  Pro- 
pensities. It  is  the  organ  which  produces 
the  tendency  to  secrecy  in  thoughts,  w.irds, 
intentions,  &c.  It  is  an  essential  element  iu 
piudeuce,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  UeceiU 
cunning,  and  hypocrisy  on  tlie  other. 

Se'-cret-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  secret;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  secret  manner  ;  privately,  privtly, 
not  openly  ;  without  the  knowledge  of  others. 

"  All  Euiflishmnn  will  do  you  a  piece  of  aervica 
lecretly.  ami  bo  distressed  with  theexiireasloiuul  your 
gratitude."— A'rt(*x.-  Essays,  No.  44. 

2.  Inwai-dly;  not  apparently  or  openly  ;  In 
one's  heart. 

"  Yet  teeretly  their  lioste  did  ou  tlieiii  lowre." 

Spetuer:  F.  y.,  III.  ix.  19. 

se'-cret-ness,  *  se-cret -nea,  ■  se-cret- 
nesse,  s.    [Eng.  secret  ;  -ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  secret, 
hidden,  or  concealed;  secrecy,  privacy. 

"That  I  haue  Bhewed  you  in tecretn&n.  preacli  ItOD 
the  tope  of  the  hnuae."— /((imc*;   Wi/rk<t.  i-.  2^1. 

"  2.  The  quality  of  being  secretive;  secre* 
tiveness. 

"  I  cnuld  mostflT  ap 
My  {jiauta  and  my  witcliea  to. 
Which  are  Taat  cunataucy  aud  tecretnest" 

Donne.    {Todd.) 

*  3.  A  secret. 

"Thre  or  toure  that  knewe  the  tecretneu  of  bla 
myudv." ~ Bemera :   Froiisart ;   Oronycle,   vol.   L,  ch. 


se-cre'-tor-y,  *  se-ore-tor-le,  a.  [Eng. 
se€ret(e);  -ory.]  Performing  the  office  of  se* 
cretiou  ;  secreting. 

"They  give  the  Wood  time  to  separate  through  the 
capillary  vesaeU  into  the  secretory,  wtdch  afterwordi 
exuii»[at«  themselves  into  one  duct"— Jtay :  On  th« 
Orealion,  pt,  ii 

Beet  (I),  secte,  s.  [Ft.  secte  =  a  sect  or  fec- 
tion,  a  rout  or  troup.  a  company  of  one  (most 
conniionly  bad)  opinion  (Cotgrave),  from  Low 
Lat.  «c^=a  set  of  people,  a  suite  .  .  .  a  suit 
of  clothes,  a  suit  at  law,  from  Lat.  secta  =  a 
party,  a  faction,  a  sect,  lit.  =  a  follower,  from 
sequor  (pa.  par.  seoiitus)  =  to  follow ;  Sp.  secta; 
Port,  secta,  sieta;  Ital.  setta.  Not  connected 
in  any  way  with  Lat.  seco  =  to  cut.] 

1.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  following 
some  particular  teacher  or  leader,  or  united  in 
some  settled  tenets,  chiefly  in  philnsopliy  or 
religion,  but  constituting  a  distiuct  party  by 
holding  sentiments  diff^ereut  to  those  ^?  a 
school  ;  a  denomination  ;  especially  applied 
to  a  religious  denomination, 
"Tbisuewe«ecfeof  Lollatdle."   Qawtr:0.  A.  (Pn>L) 

%  The  number  of  religious  sects  or  denomi- 
nations having  registered  places  of  worsliip  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1865  was  uomimdly 
223  ;  but  some  are  not  really  se^iarate  sects, 
and  some  are  registered  more  than  once  under 
distinct  names. 

*  2.  A  section  of  the  community  ;  a  party, 
a  faction. 

"  When  tects  and  factions  were  newly  born.** 

Shakesp.  :  Tinton  uf  Atheiu,  UL  6 

*  3.  A  class,  an  order,  a  rank. 

"  Him  lacked  nought  that  longeth  to  a  king, 
As  of  the  aecte  of  which  that  he  was  boruo." 

CluiMer  :  0.  T..  10,01. 

*  4.  A  profession,    (^Burton.) 

*  sect-master,  s.    The  leader  of  a  sect. 

"A  liliiid  cumpajiy  will  follow  a  blind  ««cf-nuufrr." 
—S.  Ward:  Sennont.p.  "6. 

*  sect  (2),  s.  [Lat.  sectus,  pa.  par.  of  aeco  =  to 
cut.]    A  cutting,  a  scion. 

"  Of  our  anbltted  lusts,  I  take  this  that  yoa  call 
love  to  be  a  sect  or  clou.'—Shakejp. :  Othello,  L  i. 

*  sect  (3),  s.  [See  def.]  A  cm-ruption  of  sex 
(q.v.).     (Vulgar.) 

"  So  la  all  her  sert :  an  they  be  oiiee  In  &  c&lm  they 
are  sick." — i^haketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iL  4. 

seo-tar'-i-aii,  a.  &  s.    [SEc*r  (i),  «.) 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sect  or 
sects  ;  strongly  or  bigotedly  devoted  to  the 
tenets  and  interests  of  a  particular  sect  or 
religious  denomination ;  chamcterized  by 
bigoted  devotion  to  a  particular  sect  or  reli 
glous  denomination  ;  peculiar  to  a  sect.  {Dry- 
den:  Hind  &  Panther,  iii.  739.) 

B.  As  svb^t. :  A  member  or  adherent  of  a 
particular  sect,  school,  or  religious  deuominc 
tion. 


ttSil,  h6^ ;  pSiLt,  J<$^1 ;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  911111.  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-oian,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  shun,   -dons,  -tioua,  -sions  =  shus.   -ble,  -4l6»  &c.  =  b^  d^L 
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•do-tar'-i-an-i^m,  s.  lEng.  sectarian;  -isni.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiui^  a  sectarian  ; 
the  principles  of  sectarians ;  devoted  adherence 
to  a  particular  sect,  scliool,  or  religious  de- 
nomination ;  bigoted  or  partisan  zeal  for  a 
particular  sect. 

•  Sec-tar'-i-an-izet  v.t.  [Eng.  sectarian: 
■i:e.]  To  make  sectarian  ;  to  imbue  with 
gectariaii  feelings  or  principles. 

"His  feeling  was  to  widen  and  nationalise  the 
Church  Tfttlier  than  narrow  and  eectarianize  it."— 
Daitj/  Tct^'jraph,  Nov.  25,  1SS5. 

•  BeC -tar-ism,  s.  [Eng.  sectar(y) ;  -ism.}  The 
same  as  Sectarianism  (q.v.). 

"  Nothing  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  iectarism 
thaii  this  presbyterian  way."— A'in?  Charles:  £ikon 
Basiiike. 

•  Sec'-tar-ist,  «.  [Eng.  sectar{y);  -ist.}  A 
Bectary,  a  sectarian. 

*'  Milton  was  certainly  of  that  profession  or  general 
principie  ou  which  all  KctaritU  agree."— IFarton / 
Miilon.  sou,  itiv.    (Note.) 

•  Bec'-tar-y,  s.  [Fr.  sectaire,  from  secte  =  a 
»ect.]   '[Sect  a).] 

1.  A  follower,  a  pupil. 

**  How  long  have  you  been  a  lectary  astronomical  T  " 
^■Shakesp. :  Lear,  1.  2, 

2.  One  who  belongs  to  a  sect  or  religious 
denomination,  especially  one  wlio  separates 
from  an  estal-lished  church  or  from  the  pre- 
vailing denomination  of  Christians ;  a  sec- 
tarian. 

"  The  anabaptists,  and  separatiata,  and  tectariea ,  .  . 
whose  tenets  are  full  of  scliiaia,  and  lucunsistent  with 
uiouarc  by . ' ' — Bacon. 

•  Bec-ta  -tor,  •  sec-ta-tour,  s.  [Lat.  sec- 
iator.]    A  follower,  a  disciple,  an  adherent. 

"Hereof  the  wiser  sort  and  the  best  learned  philo- 
toptiers  were  not  ignorant,  as  Cicero  wituesseth, 
gathering  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  ii\a  tectatort." 
—Raieigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.  L,  ch.  i. 

sSo'-tOe,  a.  [Lat.  sectilis,  from  sedus,  pa.  par. 
of  secQ  =  to  cut.]    Capable  of  being  cut. 

"Talc,  niica,  and  ateatite  yield  quietly  to  the  knife, 
and  are  thence  said  to  be  sectile." — Page:  handbook  of 
Geol.  Termt.  p.  40L 

t  Bec-til'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  sectiKe) ;  -ity.}  The 
properly  of  being  easily  cut.    {EossUer.) 

flSc-ti-o-  (t  as  Bh),  pre/.  [Section.]  Sectional. 
sectio-planography,  s. 

Civil  Eng. :  A  method  of  laying  down  the 
sections  of  engineering,  as  railways,  &c.  It 
is  prepared  by  using  the  line  of  direction  laid 
down  on  the  plan  as  a  datura-line,  the  cut- 
tings being  plotted  on  the  upper  part  and  the 
embankments  on  the  lower  part  of  the  line. 

■So'-tion,  «.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sectiojiem,  accus. 
of  serf  to  =  a  cutting,  from  sect^is,  pa.  par.  of 
seco  =  to  cut ;  Sp.  seccion  ;  Ital.  sezione.] 
L  OrdiiuiTy  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing ;  separa- 
tion by  cutting. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off  or  separated  from 
the  rest ;  a  jmrt,  a  division,  a  portion  :  specif., 

(1)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  ;  a  division,  a 
Class. 

(2)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  book  or 
writing  ;  a  division  or  sub-division  of  a  chap- 
ter ;  a  paragraph  ;  a  division  of  a  statute  or 
other  writing.  Hence  often  applied  to  the 
sign  §,  used  to  denote  such  a  division  or  sub- 
division. 

"  Through  which  I  shall  ran  in  as  many  seven! 
chapters  or  tecciont." ~-\¥oUon  :  ReTnaifis,  p.  74. 

(3)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  country, 
people,  community,  class,  or  the  like  ;  a  class, 
a  division. 

"  Having  alienated  one  great  lecHon  of  Christendom 
by  persecutiuic  the  Huguouots,  he  alienated  another 
by  insulting  the  Holy  3e^"—ifacaula)/:  BisL  Eng., 
oh.  ix. 

(4)  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  portions 
of  a  square  of  640  acres,  or  one  square  mile 
each,  into  which  the  public  lands  are  dinded. 
Each  section  is  divided  by  east  and  west  and 
by  north  and  south  lines,  one  mile  distant 
from  each  other,  into  squares  of  a  mile  on 
each  side.  The  sections  in  each  township  are 
numbered.  Sections  are  somtimes  sub-divided 
into  half- sections,  quarter-sections,  and  even 
into  eightlis  of  a  section. 

3.  A  vertical  plan  of  the  interior  of  a  build- 
tog,  of  a  piece  of  country,  of  a  mine,  or  of 
any  stnicture,  natural  or  artificial,  showing  it 
as  it  would  appear  upon  an  upright  plane 
cutting  through  it.  In  buildings,  sectinns 
show  the  thicknesses  of  the  walls,  ceilings, 


floors,  the  heights  of  rooms  and  of  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  forms  of  the  ceilings, 
whether  flat,  coved,  or  vaulted.  Sections 
are  longitudinal,  transverse,  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, oblique,  central,  lateral,  &c.,  according 
to  position  and  direction. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Geol.  :  The  representation  of  an  imaginary 
cutting,  generally  vertical,  through  a  certain 
number  of  beds.  Sections  are  so  essential  to 
a  right  comprehension  of  the  dip,  the  strike, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  strata,  that  they 
abound  in  geological  books. 

2.  Mack. :  A  detachable  portion  of  a  machine 
or  instrument  when  made  up  of  a  number  of 
paits.    {Amer.) 

3.  Microscopy :  A  thin  slice  of  any  organic 
or  inorganic  substance  cut  off  for  microscopic 
examination.  Sections  are  named  according 
to  the  direction  in  which- they  are  taken,  as 
longitudinal,  transverse,  &c.  They  are  also 
described  specifically,  as  anatomical,  or  min- 
eralogical  sections. 

i.  Mil. :  Half  a  platoon  of  infantry. 

5.  Music:  A  part  of  a  movement,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  phiases. 

6.  Surveying:  A  \iew  showing  the  inequal- 
ities of  tlie  ground  in  reference  to  a  base-line 
or  line  of  construction. 

^  Conic  sections :  [Conic]. 

section-beam,  s. 

Warping,  &c. :  A  roller  which  receives  the 
yarn  from  the  spools,  either  for  tne  dressing- 
machine  or  for  the  loom.    [Warpinq.] 

Sec'-tlon-al,  a.     [Eng.  section  ;  -a!.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  section  or  distinct 
part  or  division  of  a  larger  body  or  territory. 

2.  Composed  of  or  made  up  in  sections  or 
independent  part^. 

sectional-boat,  s.    A  boat  made  up  in 

several  independent  sections,  or,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral boats  jointed  together  at  their  ends,  so  as 
to  conform  to  sudden  bends  in  the  channel, 
or  discimnected,  so  that  each  may  be  separ- 
ately conveyed  over  a  portage. 

sectional-dock,  s. 

Hydr.-eng. :  The  sectional  dock  is  intended 
to  lift  a  vessel  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  order  that  its  bottom  may  be  cleaned.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  caissons,  connected 
with  a  platform,  which  is  introduced  below 
the  vessel,  and.  the  water  being  pumped  from 
these  caissons  by  means  of  steam-engines,  the 
vessel  is  raised  by  their  flotation.  The  appar- 
atus is  towed  to  any  place  where  necessary. 

sectional  steam-boiler,  s. 

steam  :  A  boiler  built  up  of  portions  secured 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  size  may  be 
increased  by  addition  of  sections,  the  working 
capacity  being  the  sum  of  the  whole,  and  the 
individual  parts  being  separately  removable 
for  repair  or  substitution  of  new  pieces. 

Bec'-tion-^I-i^m,  a.  [Eng.  sectional;  -ism.] 
The  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  a  section 
of  a  country  or  the  community  rather  than 
those  of  the  nation  at  large. 

"  Let  a  statesman  propose  to  the  people  a  remedy  for 
one  of  the  evils  uf  their  ]>reBeut  constitotion  or  con- 
dition, such  as  lectionalum  or  over-government."  — 
Scribner't  Magazine,  August,  1880,  p.  666. 

86c-tion-Sl'-i-tj?,  s.  [Eng.  sectioiud;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sectional ;  sec- 
tionalism. 

Bec'-tlon-al-l^r,  adv.  [Eng.  sectional;  -ly.] 
In  a  sectional  manner. 

*  Sec'-tlon-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  section;  -ize,]  To 
divide  or  lay  out  in  sections.    {Amer.) 

*  Sect-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  sect  (1);  -ism.]  Devo- 
tion to  a  sect ;  sectarianism. 

*  secf -ist,  s.  [Eng.  sect  (1);  -ist.]  One  de- 
voted to  a  particular  sect ;  a  sectarian. 

*  seo-ti-in'-cle  (t  as  sh),  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
sect  (I).J    A  petty  sect.     (J.  Martineau.) 

Sec'-tive,  0.  [Lat.  sectus,  pa.  par.  of«eco  =  to 
cut.]    The  same  as  Sectile  (q.v.). 

sec'-tdr,  8.  [Lat.=:a  cutter,  from  sediis,  pa. 
par.  of  seco  =  to  cut;  Fr.  secteur ;  Sp.  sector; 
Ital.  se((ore,] 

1.  Astron. :  [Dip-sector,  Zenith-sectob]. 

2.  Gearing:  A  sector-wheel  (q.v.^ 


3.  Geom. :  That  portion  of  the  area  of  a 
circle  included  between  two  radii  and  an  arc. 
The  area  of  a  sector  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  arc  of  tlie  sector  by  half  of  the  mdius. 
If  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  given,  the  length 
of  the  arc  of  tlie  sector  may  lie  found,  since  it 
is  equal  to  tt  multiplied  by  the  radius  into  the 
ratio  of  180°  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  the 
sector.  A  spherical  sector  or  the  sector  of  a 
sphere  is  a  volume  or  solid  that  may  be 
generated  by  revolving  a  sector  of  a  circle 
about  a  sti-aight  line  drawn  through  the  vertex 
of  the  sector  as  an  axis,  or  it  is  the  conic  solid 
whose  vertex  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  and  whose  base  id  a  segment  of  the 
same  sphere. 

4.  Math.  £  Survey. :  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment used  for  laying  down  plans,  measuring 
angles,  &c.  It  has  two  legs,  united  by  a  rule- 
joint,  and  graduated.  The  scales  ]«ut  upon 
sect4>rs  are  divided  into  single  and  double; 
the  former  has  a  line  with  inches  divided  into 
eighths  or  tenths ;  a  second,  into  decimals 
containing  one  hundred  parts ;  a  third,  into 
chords ;  tlie  fourth  has  sines ;  the  fifth,  tan- 
gents ;  the  sixth,  rhomlts  ;  the  seventh  and 
eighth  have  latitudes,  hours,  &c.  The  double 
scale  contains  a  line  of  lines;  a  line  of  chords; 
thii-d,  a  line  of  sines  ;  fourth,  tangents  to  45° ; 
filth,  secants ;  sixth,  tangents  above  45° ; 
seventh,  polygons.  In  surveying,  the  instru- 
ment is  mounted  on  a  leg  or  tripod,  and  the 
bob  depending  from  the  axis  of  the  rule-joint 
indicates  the  station  exactly. 

^  Dip-sector:  [Dip,  s.]. 

sector-cylinder  steam-engine,  s. 

Steam:  An  engine  whose  workinLr-chamber 
is  a  sector  of  a  cylimler,  in  which  a  rect- 
angular piston  oscillates  to  and  fro  like  a 
door  on  its  hinge.  The  axle  of  oscillation  is 
a  rocking-shaft  to  which  the  piston  is  fixed ; 
and  by  means  of  an  arm  piojecting  from  one 
of  the  outer  ends  of  that  shaft  and  a  connect- 
ing-rod, motion  is  commimicated  to  the  crank. 

sector-Wheel,  s. 

Gearing : 

1.  A  wheel,  or  rolling  lever,  which  has  the 
shape  of  a  sector  of  a  circle.  It  is  used  as  a 
geai-wheel  in  machines  when  an  imi>ulse  of 
moderate  length  is  required,  and  has  a  reci- 
procating rotary  motion. 

2.  A  cog-wheel  whose  perimeter  is  formed 
of  sectors  of  varying  radii,  imparting  a  vari- 
able motion  to  a  wheel  of  counterpart  form  ; 
a  variable  wheel. 

sec'-tdr-al,  a.     [Eng.  sector;  -al]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  sector. 

sectoral-barometer,  s.  An  instru- 
ment in  which  the  heiglit  of  the  mercurial 
colunm  is  found  by  the  angle  at  which  it  id 
necessary  to  incline  the  tube,  in  order  to 
bring  tlie  mercui-y  to  a  ceitain  mark  on  the 
instrument. 

8ec-t6r'-I-Qj,a.  &s.   [Sector.  (See  extract.)] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Cutting. 

"In  uoBt  Carnlvora  one  molar  tooth  on  each  side 
of  both  laws  has  its  crown  modified  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  for  reactinjc  upon  the  opposite  tooth,  like  the 
blades  of  scissors,  in  express  relation  to  the  division 
of  flesh  :  wtience  Cuvier  has  applied  to  this  tooth  (he 
name  of  dent  carnoMiire,  which  1  have  rendered  dent 
Mectorint,  lectorial,  or  scissor-tooth."— Owcr»;  Odotito- 
graphy,  1.  475. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  sectorial  tooth. 

"  The  third  molar  displaces  the  dedduouB  a*etoriaL' 
—Otcen:  Odontograj>hy,  i.  <8L 

sfio'-troid,  s.     [Eng.  sector;  -oid.] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  the  surface  of  two 
adjacent  groins  in  a  vault, 

sSo'-u-lar,  *sec-u-ler,  •seo-u-lere, 

a.  &'s.    [O.  Fr.  secidier'XFr.  seculaire),  from 
Lat.   scecularis  =  secular,  worldly,  belonging 
to  the  age  ;  sceculum  =  a  generation,  an  age  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  secular;  ItaL  aecolare.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinal^  Language: 
1.  Pertaining  to  the  present  world  or  to 
things  not  spiritual  or  sacred ;  pertaining  or 
relating  to  things  connected  witli  the  present 
life  only  ;  dissociated  from  religion  or  reli- 
gious teaching ;  not  devoted  to  religious  or 
sacred  use  or  purposes ;  worldly,  temporal, 
profane. 

"  Men  of  a  lender  life  and  conversation  are  fenerallv 
so  engaged  in  the  business  and  affairs  of  this  world, 
that  they  verv  rarely  acquire  skill  enough  in  religloa 
to  conduct  themselves  sAfely  to  heaven."— ScoCt.* 
ChriMCian  Life,  pt.  1..  ch,  iv,.  p.  M, 


f&te,  nit,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  f^  fotber ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  ur,  marine ;  go,  p8^ 
or,  wore.  wfU;  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  oub,  ciire,  ^nite*  cor,  r&le,  fall ;  try,  SfriBJU   ao.  co  =  e;  ey  =  »;  an  =  kvr* 
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*  2.  Occurring  or  observed  once  in  an  age 
or  century,  or  at  long  intervals  :  as,  secuUir 
games  (q.v.). 

3.  Extending  over,  occurring  in,  or  accom- 
plished during  a  very  long  period  of  time  :  as 
the  secidor  inequality  in  the  motion  of  a 
heaveTily  body,  the  secular  refrigeration  of 
the  globe. 

*4.  Living  for  an  age  or  ages.    {Milton.) 

II.  Eccles, :  Not  bound  by  monastic  vows  or 
rules  ;  not  conlined  to  a  monastery  or  subject 
to  the  rules  of  any  religious  community  ;  not 
regular  :  as,  secular  clergy. 

B*  -^s  substantive : 

*  1.  One  who  is  not  in  holy  orders ;  a  lay- 
man. 

"Frederick  II.  explicitly  adopta  tlie  exemption  of 
clerks  from  criiuiiial  aa  well  as  civil  Juiisdictlon  uf 
§ecutart."—ffaltum  :  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  secular  jn-iest ;  an  ecclesiastic  not 
bound  by  monastic  vows  or  rules. 

3.  A  church  official,  whose  duties  are  con- 
fined to  the  vocal  department  of  the  choir. 

secular- games,  s.  pi. 

Roman  Antiq.  :  Games  celebrated  for  the 
Baf-.'ty  of  tlie  empire.  Horace  wrote  his  ('ar- 
ftieii  Seciilare  when  they  were  about  to  be  held 
in  the  rei^i  of  Augustus,  a.d.  17. 

secular-poem,  s,  a  poem  recited  at  the 
secular  games  tq.\'.). 

"The  famous  iecuUir-poem  of  Horace  wnn  composed 
for  this  la:jt  day." — Kennett :  AnCig,  Rome,  pt.  iL. 
bk.  v..  ch.  vii. 

■Sc'-u-lar-i^m,  s.     [Eng.  seciilar ;  -ism.] 
Hisl. :  The  name  given,  about  1846,  by  Mr. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake  to  an  ethical  system 

Toundfd  on  natural  morality. 

"  Secularism  is  that  which  seeks  the  developnient 
of  the  physiail,  moinl,  :uk1  intellectual  nature  of  uihii 
to  the  bitchest  puSdlble  puiut,  iia  the  imiueiliate  duty 
of  life— which  Inculcates  tlie  practical  sufflcieucy  of 
Datural  uiorftlity  aiiait  from  Atlieism.  Hietam,  or  the 
Bible— which  selects  as  its  method  of  procedure  tlie 
promotlou  of  human  improvement  by  material 
menud,  and  proposes  these  positive  agreements  as  the 
common  liond  of  union,  to  all  wli-j  would  regulate  life 
by  reason  and  ennoble  It  liy  service."— O.  J.  Uolyoake  : 
Principles  of  Secularisiri  (ed.  1859),  p.  17. 

Moreovei-  Secularism  claimafor  its  adherents 
foui"  distinct  rights  : 

1.  The  right  to  tbiuk  for  one's  self,  which  most 
Christians  now  admit,  at  least  iu  theory. 

2.  The  right  to  Uii^'er,  without  which  the  right  to 
think  is  nothing  worth. 

8.  The  right  to  assert  difTureDce  of  opinion,  without 
which  the  right  to  differ  Is  of  no  practical  use, 

4.  The  right  to  debate  all  vi^il  oitinlon,  without 
which  there  is  no  intellectual  enufthty— no  defence 
against  the  errors  of  the  Stite  or  ttie  pulpit. 

On  this  basis  the  National  Secular  Society 
was  founded  in  1S6G,  and  had  on  Dec.  31,  ISSO, 
a  membership  of  14,830. 

pec'-U-lar-lSt,  a.  &  s.     (Eng.  secular;  -Ut.] 
A-  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Secularism 
(q.v.). 

"  Si'cttltiriit  union  Impllea  the  concerted  action  of 
aJl  wlio  believe  It  right  to  promote  the  secubu-  good  of 
this  life."— tf.  J,  Uolyoake :  PrindpUi  of  SeciUaritm 
{•d.  1859),  p.  20. 

B«  As  subst. :  An  adherent  of  Secularism  ; 
one  who  accepts  a  system  of  ethics  based  on 
natural  morality. 

sfic-U-Uir'-i-ty.  s.  [Eng.  secular;  -ity.] 
Supreme  attention  to  the  atlairs  of  this  life  ; 
worldliness,  secularism. 

"  Sedtlarity.  for  many  reasons,  the  weakness  of  our 
church.  "—Op.  lt'(/6er/orc«,  In  Lifs,  i.  186. 

■So-n-Iar-i-za'-tlon.  s.  [Eng.  seculariz^e); 
-cUion.]  The  act  of  secularizing  ;  the  act  of 
rendering  secular  ;  the  .state  of  being  rendered 
secular;  the  act  of  converting  from  religious 
or  sacred  to  secular  or  lay  possession,  use,  or 
purposes ;  as,  the  secularization  of  church 
property. 

•So'-a-lar-ize*  sec'-u-lar-i^e,  v.t.    [Eng. 

secular;  -ize.] 

1.  To  make  or  render  worldly  or  unspiritual. 

"  But  let  the  yoimger  clergj',  more  especially,  beware 
how  they  Itecome  a^cidunzed  iu  the  general  cast  and 
fashion  of  their  lives."- Bp.  Eonlry :  iiermont.  vol.  1., 
•er.  13. 

2.  To  make  secular  ;  to  convert  from  regu- 
lar or  monastic  to  secular  ;  as.  To  secularize  a 
monk. 

3.  To  convert  from  religious  or  sacred  to 
secular  or  lay  possession,  use,  or  purpose. 

"The  work  of  lendarizing  the  hospitals  had  been 
acoomulisbed  in  accordance  with  public  opinion  on 
the  subject.' —Oftierper,  I>ec.  20,  1685, 

•sSo'-n-lar-l^,  orfy.  [^n^.  secxtlar ;  -ly.]  In 
a  secular  or  worldly  manner.  i 


sec'-n-Iar-ness,  .^.  (Eng.  sfciJur; -tks^.]  The 
nuaiity  or  state  of  beiug  secular;  secularity, 
Worldly-mi  ndedness. 

"Theiftbasshenot  Awhit  theiflcu^amtfu.'— /)ialGjru^ 
betw«ei\  a  Oeruleman  and  a  //lubandmttn,  p,  H\i. 

"sec'-u-ler,  a.  &s.    [Secular.] 

se'-cund,  a.     (Lat.  secit?idus  =  following  in 

time  or  order.] 

Bot.  (0/ flowers,  &c.) :  Arranged  all  on  one 
side  of  the  rachis  ;  unilateral. 

*  se-cun'-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  secundatus,  pa.  par. 
of  secundo,  from  sflcu7Hh(S  =  second  .  .  . 
prosperous.]  To  make  prosperous  ;  to  prosper. 

"  se-oun-da'-tion,  s.  [Secundate.]  Pro- 
sperity. 

Se-cun'-^-an^^  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hi^t. :  A  Gnostic  sect  in  the  second 
century,  founded  by  Secundus,  one  of  the 
principal  followers  of  Valentinus.  He  is 
believed  to  have  maintained  that  there  were 
two  antagonistic  first  causes,  light  and  ihirk- 
ness,  or  a  pi  ince  of  good  and  a  prince  of  evil. 
These  views  were  probably  derived  from 
Zoroastrianism  (q.v.). 

se-cun'-dine,  s.  [Fr.  secundine,  from  Lat. 
secuiulce  (partes),  inferior  parts,  secundus  = 
second.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  several  coats  or  membranes 
in  which  the  fcetns  is  wrapped  up:  th^-  aftei- 
birth.    (Often  in  the  plural.) 

"  Now  for  the  use  of  the  young  during  its  enclosure 
In  the  womb  there  are  several  parts  formed  as  the 
membranes  inveloping  it,  called  the  te^cundines,  the 
uiubilical  vessels.'— floj/;  On  the  Creation,  pt.  il., 
p.  343. 

2.  Bot.  {Of  an  embryo) :  The  interior  mem- 
brane immediately  surrounding  the  nucleus. 

Se-cun-do-,  pre/.  [Lat.  secundo  =  in  the 
second  place.]    (See  compound.) 

secundo-geniture,  s.  The  right  of  in 
heritance  belonging  to  a  second  son ;  the 
possessions  so  inherited. 

se-cun'-diiin  ax'-temt  phr.  [Lat.]  Accord- 
ing to  art  or  rule  ;  scientihcally. 

se-ciir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  securie) ; -able.]  Cap- 
able of  Ijeing  secured. 

*■  se-ciir'-an^e,  s.  [Eng.  secuiie);  -ance.] 
Assurance  ;  making  certain. 

"  For  the  lecurance  of  Thy  Resurrection."— flp.  BaU : 
WorkM.  vlii.  342. 

se-ciire',  a.  [Lat.  securus  =  free  from  care, 
from  se-  —  free  from,  and  aira  =  care  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  seguro;  Ital.  securo,  sicuro  ;  O.  Fr.  seiir; 
Fr.  sdr.] 

1.  Originally  subjective ;  that  is,  not  im- 
plying that  a  man  was  really  secure,  or  the 
reverse,  but  only  that  he  was  without  care  in 
the  matter,  feeling  himself  secure  ;  free  from 
fear  or  apprehension ;  undisturbed  by  fear, 
easy  in  mind. 

"We  care  not  to  b«  disturbed  or  awakened  from  oqt 
pleasing  letbargy.  For  we  care  not  to  be  safe,  but  to 
be  iccure," — J.  Taylor:  Of  Slander  A  Flattery. 

*2.  Careless;  over-confident. 

"  They  were  §ecure  where  they  ought  to  have  been 
wary,  and  timorous  where  they  might  well  have  been 
lecure.'—Jiacaiilay:  BiMt.  Eng.,  cb.  xxiii. 

3.  Confident,  relying,  depending.  (Followed 
by  of.) 

"  In  Lethe's  lake  toula  long  oblivion  taate  : 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past." 

Dryden,     [Todd.) 

4.  Certain,  sure.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"Secure  o/ nothing— but  to  lose  the  race." 

Cowper :  Progresi  of  Error,  MS. 

5.  Free  from  or  not  exposed  to  danger;  in 
a  state  of  safety  or  security  ;  safe.  (Followed 
by  against  or  from,  and  formerly  also  by  of.) 

6.  Such  as  may  or  can  be  depended  on ; 
capable  of  resisting  assault  or  attack ;  safe, 
secured  :  as.  The  house  is  secure. 

7.  In  sale  custody. 

"  In  Iron  walla  they  deemed  me  not  $ecure." 

Slia/Cetp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  4 

8.  Resolved,  determined.    {Dryden.) 
se-ciire',  v.t.    [Secure,  a.] 

1.  To  make  safe  or  secure;  to  put  into  a 
state  of  safety  or  security  against  danger ;  to 
guard  effectually,  to  protect. 

"  Thy  father's  angfl  and  thy  father  Jnlu, 
To  keeppoues»ion.  and  nfntre  the  lltie." 

Dryiien  :  Britannia  /tediuiva,  46. 

2.  To  make  fast  or  secure ;  to  fasten  :  as, 
To  sexnire  a  door. 


3.  To  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  put  beyond 
doubt  or  haxard  ;  to  assure,  to  insure. 

"  He  Mccurei  himself  of  a  powerful  Advocate,  by  pay- 
ing an  iiigouuous  ami  laudable  defer«uce  to  his  friend .' 
— Broonw. 

4.  To  shut  Up,  inclose,  or  confine  effectu- 
ally ;  to  guard  eflTectually  against  escape ;  to 
seize  and  confine  :  as.  To  secure  a  prisoner. 

6.  To  make  certain  of  payment  (as  by  9 
bond,  surety,  &c.);  to  warrant  or  insure 
against  loss  :  as,  To  secure  a  debt,  to  secure  ■ 
creditor. 

6,  To  obtain;  to  gain  possession  of;  to 
make  one's  self  master  of. 

"My  Kit6 secured  them  on  that  fated  day." 

Qyron  ,   Aisus  <l  Etiryalui. 
t  To  secure  arms  :  To  hold  a  rifle  or  musket 
with  the  muzzle  downwards,  and  the  lock  well 
up  under  the  arm,  so  as  effectually  to  protect 
the  weapon  against  the  weather. 

"  Se-ciire'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  secure;  -/«/(/).]  Pro- 
tecting. 

"  My  ifcurcful  targa" 

Cliapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  vit  30ft. 

se-ciire'-l^,  adv.     [Kng.  secure;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  secure  manner;  insecurity  or  safety; 
safely,  without  danger  :  as,  To  travel  securely. 

2.  So  as  to  be  secure  against  danger  or 
violence  :  as,  To  fasten  a  door  securely. 

3.  Without  fear  or  apprehension ;  in  confi- 
dence of  safety. 

"Securely,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  trod. 
Mounts  from  inferior  beings  up  to  Oud." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  118. 

*4.  With  confidence  ;  confidently. 

"Whether  any  of  the  reasonings  are  iucousistent.  1 
securely  Icjivo  to  the  Judi;uient  ui  the  reader.  "—vl»er- 
bury.    [Todd.) 

" se-ciire'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  secure;  -meni.) 
Security,  protection. 

"They,  like  Judas,  desire  death;  Caiu,  on  the  con. 
trwry,  grew  afraid  thereof,  and  obtained  tecurement 
iiuuxiC—Brotcne:   Vulgar  Errours. 

* Se-ciire'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  secure;  -71CSS.1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fi'ee  from 
fear  or  apprehension  ;  a  feeling  of  security 
or  confidence. 

2.  Security,  safety. 

"To  any  leaat  seciirenest  in  your  111." 

Beaum.  ±-  Flet.  :  Bloody  Brother,  U.  4. 

*se-cur'-er.  s.  [Eng.  secur{e)^  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  secures. 

Se-ciir'-i-fer,  s.  [Securifera.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Securifera  (q.v.). 

sec-u-rxf'-er-a,  s.pl.  [Lat.  secK7-is  =  anaxe, 
and"/ero  =  to  bear.] 

Entom. :  Latreille's  name  for  a  section  of 
Terebrantia.  The  thorax  is  affixed  to  the  ab- 
domen by  its  whole  base,  not  simply  by  a 
narrow  point.  He  divided  them  into  Ten- 
thredineta  and  Urocerata. 

ee-ciir'-i-forill,  a.  [Lat.  securis^an  axe, 
and  forma  =form,  shape.)  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  an  axe  or  hatchet. 

ae-cur-i-ne'-ga,  s.  [Lat.  secuids  =  an  axe, 
and  nego  —  to  deny,  to  refuse,  in  allusion  to 
the  hardness  of  the  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Buxete.  The  fruit  of 
Seciirinega  Leucopyrus,  &  large  shnib  or  small 
tree  growing  on  the  sub-Himalayas  is  eaten. 
The  wood  of  S.  obovata  is  made  into  agricul- 
tural implements. 

Be-Olir'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  securite,  from  Lat.  securi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  securilas,  from  securus  =  secure 
(q.v.);  Sp.  seguridad ;  Ital.  securitd.] 

1.  A  feeling  of  safety,  whether  founded  on 
fact  or  delusion  ;  freedom  fium  fear  or  appre- 
hension; confidence  of  safety;  hence,  care- 
lessness, over-confidence,  want  of  caution  ; 
heedlessness. 

"He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remlu. 
While  Bolingbruke.  through  our  tecuritu, 
Qrowa  strong  and  great  In  substance  and  In  friends." 
tihakeip.  :  UicUard  11.,  iii.  a. 

2.  Freedom  from  danger  or  risk  ;  safety. 

"For  your  security  from  any  treachery  (having  no 
hoat-xge  to  couuterv.iil  you)  twke  my  word.  —Sidney  : 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

3.  Certainty,  assorauce,  confldencef  assured- 
ness. 

"  Prosperity  and  security  often  encourage  them  to 
Kptii&to."—Macaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

4.  That  which  guards  or  secures;  a  defence, 
a  guard  ;  hence,  specitically— 

(1)  Something  given  or  deposited  to  secufB 
or  assure   the    fullilnient  of  a    promise    of 


boU,  l>6^;  p^t.  iS^lx  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hin.  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Clan. -tiau  =  shaH,    -tion, -8lon  =  shun; -(ion, -$ion  =  z&un.    -cious. -Uous. -sio'ns  =  slius.    -ble, -die.  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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obligation;  the  observance  of  a  provision;  the 
repuyinent  of  a  debt  or  the  like  ;  surety, 
pledge. 

"  Iiiotir  time,  to  Invent sucli  HBwriilus,  at  aomethiiig 
moie  th.in  three  perceut,  oil  tlie  beat  securitv  t\\i\t 
biwever  lieeii  kuuwu  lii  the  world,  is  the  work  uf  a 
few  uiiiiutea."— J/ocuu^uj/.-  UiiL  Hiig.,  ch.  xix. 

%  Security  for  costs  must  be  given  by  a 

glaintift'  resiJing  abroad;  security  for  good 
ehaviour  or  for  keeping  the  peace  may  be 
required  of  those  whose  i>revious  conduct  or 
present  threats  show  that  such  a  restraint  is 
needful. 

(2)  One  who  engages  himself  as  surety  for 
the  obligations  of  another;  one  who  becomes 
surety  for  another. 

5.  An  evidence  of  debt  or  of  property :  as  a 
bond,  a  certificate  of  stock,  or  the  like. 

8e-dan',  s.  [Named  from  Sedan,  a  town  in 
Fniiici^,  N.E.  of  Paris.]  An  upright  convey- 
ance fur  one  person,  much  in  vogue  during 


SEDAN   CHAIH. 

the  last  century.  Sedans  were  first  seen  in 
England  in  15S1,  and  regularly  used  in  London 
in  1(J34.  It  was  usually  carried  by  two  men, 
by  means  of  a  pole  on  each  side. 

"  Ye  who.  borne  about 
111  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue." 

Cnvper:  7ask,  i.  766. 

sedan-chair,  s.    A  sedan. 

8e~date',  s.  [Lat.  sedatus,  pa,  par.  of  sedo  = 
to  settle,  causal  from  sedeo  =  to  sit;  iUil. 
sedato.]  Composed,  calm,  quiet,  serene,  tran- 
quil ;  unrutfled  by  passiou  ;  staid, 

"  A  yonngBter  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest. 
Had  ouue  liis  Integrity  put  to  the  test" 

Cowper :  }'Uy  Poor  Africaru. 

8e-date'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sedate;  -hj.]  In  a 
sedate,  calm,  or  composed  manner;  calmly. 

■■  And  Livrft  gazed  on  these  sedately  glad, 
Uia  brow  belied  him,  if  his  aout  was  sad." 

Byron :  Lara,  i,  31. 

66- date' -ne 39.  s.  [Eng.  sedate;  'ness.'\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sedate;  calmness  of 
mind  or  manner ;  composure,  tranquillity  ; 
freedom  from  agitation  or  disturbance  of  mind. 

"  To  preaerve  the  coolness  and  sedateness  proper  to 
religious  or  leariied  inquirieB." — Waterland:  Works, 
T.  499. 

•  se-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sedatio,  from  sedatus, 
pa.  par.  of  sedo  =  to  settle.)  [Sedate.]  The 
act  nf  calming;  the  state  of  being  calmed  or 
settled. 

"  It  is  not  any  flxed  sedation,  hut  ft  flo.itlng  mild 
variety  that  pleaseth,"— /"eHAaw*  .*  /ieiolvcs,  85. 

eSd'-a-tive,  a.  &  &  [Fr,  skdatif,  from  Lat. 
sedatus ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sedativo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  compose,  calm,  or 
tranquillize;  soothing;  specif.,  in  medicine, 
tending  to  allay  irritability  and  irritation  ; 
assuaging  pain. 

B.  -43  s^ibst. :  A  medicine  which  allays 
Irritability  and  initation,  and  which  assuages 
pain, 

^  Sedatives  are  divided,  according  to  the 

Eirts  on  which  they  act,  into  External  or 
oi-al  (as  hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna,  and 
opium),  Spinal  (hemlock,  Viromide  of  potas- 
sium), Stomachic  (dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver),  and  Vascular  (ammonia, 
alcohol). 

*  sede,  V.    [Seed,  v.] 

06  de-fen-den'-do,  pfir.    [Lat.] 

Law:  In  defending  himself;  the  plea  of  a 
person  charged  with  slaying  another  that  he 
committed  the  act  in  his  own  defence  ;  the 
plea  of  self-defence. 

•  se'-dent,  a.    [Lat.  sedens,  pr.  par.  of  sedeo  = 

to  sit.']    Sitting,  inactive,  quiet, 

*  8ed-en-tar'-i-a.  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi. of  Lat.  serf- 
c7i(orit«  =  sedentary,]  [Sedentary-annelids.] 


sed -en-tar' -i-sB,  s.  pi.     [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat. 

sed-eiLlariiis  =  sedentary.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Dipneumones.  Spiders, 
with  the  ocelli  in  two  rows.  They  construct 
webs  for  the  capture  of  prey,  remainiiig  in 
the  centre  or  at  the  side.  There  arc  four 
families ;  Thomisidae,  TegenariidEe.TUeridiidie, 
and  Epeiridae, 

Sed'-en-tar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sedentary;  -ly.] 
In  a  sedentary  manner. 

Sed'-en-tar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng,  sedentary; 
■luss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  seden- 
tiuy ;  inactiou. 

"  Paleness,  which  may  be  imputed  *o  their  sedeii- 
tnrimss,  or  waut  of  motiou.' — L.  Addison:  Wett 
Barbary  {\^ll).  p.  113. 

sed'-en-tar-y,    *  sed-en-tar-ie»  a.   k  s. 

[Fr.  sedeiUuiie,  from  Lat.  sedcnturius,  fi'om 
scdeiis,  pr.  par.  of  sedeo  =  to  sit ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
seiientarlo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Accustomed  to  sit  much,  or  to  pass  most 
of  the  time  in  sitting. 

"  The  most  sedentary  Mi*\  least  enterprlslugof  any." 
—  Watvrlund:   Works,  viii.  46i 

2.  Requiring  much  sitting :  as,  a  sedentary 
occupation, 

3.  Passed  for  the  most  p>.rt  in  sitting. 

"  A  iedevtary  life,  apprupria.'e  to  al'  students, 
crualiea  the  bowels."— ifamcy  ;  On  Cn?is:imptions. 

*  4.  Caused  by  sitting  much. 

"  Length  of  yeats 
And  sedentary  Dumbuese  craze  my  hiuba," 

Milton:  Sainton  Agonistss,  fiTL 

*  5.  Motionless,  inactive;  not  moving. 

"  The  sedentary  eATth  ,  .  ,  attains 
Her  end  wiUiuut  least  motion." 

micon :  P.  L.,  vm.  S3. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  Any  sjiider  of  the  Sedentarise  (q.v.). 

*  sedentary-annelids,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Sedcntaria  of  Latreille.    [Tubi- 

COLOUS- ANNELIDS.] 

se-der'-unt,  s,  [Prop,  the  third  pers.  pi. 
perf.  indie,  of  sedco  =  to  sit,  and  lie.  =  they 
sat,]  A  term  employed  chiefly  in  minutes  of 
the  sittings  of  courts,  to  indicate  that  such 
and  such  members  were  present  at  the  sitting. 
Thus,  sederunt  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  signifies  that 
A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  were  jtresent,  and  composed 
the  meeting.  Hence,  it  is  extended  to  mean 
a  sitting  or  meeting  of  a  court,  and  in  a  still 
more  extended  sense,  a  more  or  less  formal 
meeting  or  sitting  of  any  association,  society, 
company,  or  body  of  men. 

"  An  association  met  at  the  Baron  d'Holhach's; 
there  had   it:i  blue    lii;ht   srderunts,  and    published 

transactions. '—CiiW^/e  ;  Kssnt/s;  Diderot. 

TI  Acts  of  sederunt :  [Act,  s.,  B.  (b),  3.  (3)]. 

Sedi^e,    *  segge,  s.     [A.S.   seccf ;    Low,   Ger, 

segije ;  Sw.  &  Gael,  sief^rj ;  Wei.  hesg.  Skeat 
consiilers  it  to  be  from  the  Teutonic  base,  seg 
=  to  cut.]    [Seg.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Generally  in  the  sense  IL  2, 
but  sometimes  more  vaguely. 

"  Their  horse  at  chariots  fed. 
On  greatest  ptxsly,  and  on  sedge,  that  iii  tlie  fens  Is 
bred."  Chapmayi:  Bomer ;  fliad  ii. 

n.  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Carex  (q.v.)';  also  Cladium. 

2.  (PI.)  :  The  Cyperaceae  (q.v.). 
t  sedge-blrd,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Tlie  Sedge-warbler  (q.v,). 

"Worms,  slugs,  and  variims  aquatic  insects  form 
the  cliief  food  of  the  Sedqe-bird.  but  Naumaun  st^vtea 
th:»t  in  Jiutumu  it  will  eat  elder-berriea,"— i'urreii; 
Brit.  Bints  (ed,  4th),  i.  879. 

sedge-warbler,  t. 

Ornith.  :  Acrocephalus  schcenohamus,  a  sum- 
mer visitor  to  England,  arriving  in  April  and 
departing  in  September.  Its  total  lengtli  is 
rather  less  than  five  inches ;  tail  compara- 
tively short ;  upper  surface  rufous-brown, 
clouded  with  a  darker  shade ;  breast,  belly, 
and  lower  tail-coverts  pale  buff.  The  eggs  are 
five  or  six  in  number,  pale  yellowish-brown, 
generally  clouded  with  a  darker  shade,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  about  the  end  of  May. 

"The  cock  Sedrie-wnrhTer  thrj  be  beard  thrnuphout 
the  day,  and  frequently  duriuK  a  summer's  niylit, 
ImLbLting  the  notes  of  various  biids  in  a  souiewjiat 
confused  and  hurried  manner."— i'orrBK.*  Hiit.  Birds 
(ed.  4tb),  I.  877. 

*  sedged,  a.    [Eng,  sedg(e);  •ed.]    Made  or 
composed  of  sedges. 
"  With  your  sedged  crowni  and  ever-harmlssa  loots." 

Hhakesp. :  Tempest,  Iv.  L 


sedg  -y,  •  sedg-le.  *  sledg-le,  a,     [Eng, 

sedy{t);  -y.]     O\ergi'owii  with  sedges. 
"  On  tho  gentle  Severn's  sedgii  itiiuk." 

.•ihaktsp.     1  Henry  /T.,  L  1 

*  se-dig'-i-tat-ed,  a.  [i-.at.  seiiigitus,  from 
sex  =  six,  and  di'jitiis^^  a  hnger.]  Having  six 
fingers  on  one  or  both  hands. 

se-dil'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  sediZe  =  a  seat ; 
seiieo  =  t6  sit.] 

Arch. :  Originally  the  r  )ws  of  seats  in  a  Ro- 
man aihphi- 

■-         '  ,^r     ,.^ 
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SEDTLIA. 
{Chesterton,  Oxon.) 

row  of  sucii  seats  is  provided  for  the  clergy, 
and  they  are  occiisionally  canopied  and  en- 
riched witli  sculpture. 

sed'-l-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  f^om  Lat.  sedimentum 
=  a  settling,  subsidence,  from  sedeo— to  sit, 
to  settle  ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  scdimf.nto.] 

1,  Ord.  Jjang. :  The  matter  which  subsides 
or  settles  to  the  bottom  of  water  or  any  other 
liquor;  lees,  dregs,  settlings. 

"  A  sort  of  water  .  .  .  witlt  a  yellow  sediment  at  tha 
bottom,"— CooA ;  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iti.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Gcol. :  Earthy  or  other  matter  which, 
after  having  for  a  time  been  suspended  or  held 
in  solution  in  water,  is  deposited  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  produced  wherever  tliere  is 
water  in  motion,  and  the  strata  which  it  calls 
into  existence  may  consequently  be  lacus- 
trine, fluviatile,  or  marine.  It  often  alters  its 
area  of  deposidon  :  thus,if  a  lake  which  inter- 
cepted it  be  filled  up,  it  may  pass  along  a  river 
traversing  that  lake,  and  be  deposited  many 
miles  away  in  the  sea.  Volcanic  movements 
altering  the  levels  of  a  country  affect  it 
greatly.  It  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
materials  fVom  which  it  was  derived,  if  these 
are  homogeneous.  It  is  perjietually  de- 
posited tlirough  the  globe  on  a  colossal  scale, 
and  has  in  process  of  ages  created  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  International  Geological 
Congress  (18S1)  recommended  the  following 
terms  for  describing  sedimentary  strata :  a 
group  requiring  an  era,  a  system  requiring  a 
period^  a  series  requiring  an  ej^och,  and  a  stage 
requiring  an  age  for  its  depn.sition.  A  stage  is 
divided  into  beds,  for  which  a  corresponding 
chronological  term  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
On  this  plan  one  would  speak  of  the  Second- 
ary or  Mezozoic  group  and  era,  the  Oolitic  sys- 
tem and  period,  tlie  Upper  Oolite  series  and 
epoch,  and  the  Middle  Purbeck  stage  and  age. 

Sed-i-ment'-ar-y,  a.  [Fr,  sMLmentaire.} 
Containing  or  consisting  of  sediment ;  formed 
by  sediment. 

sedimentary  rocks,  strata,  forma- 
tions, or  series,  s.  pi. 

Gcol. :  Kocks,  strata,  or  formations  laid 
down  as  .'sediments  from  water.  Aqueous 
rocks  (qv,).  Some  are  argillaceous,  some 
arenaceous,  and    some  calcareous.    [Fossils 

IFEROUS.] 

t  sed-i-m£n-ta'-tion,  a.    [Mod.  Lat  sadU 

TJieutatio.]    [Skdiment.] 
Geol, :  Deposition  of  sediment. 

"  Upon  this  view  a  formation  like  the  Lias  is  ona 
iormed  by  a  pruct"^3  of  very  sli-w  and  int«tiultteQt 
Mdimottationr—Xicholson  :  Pulaont.,  L  88. 

se-di'-tion,  •  se-dl-ci-oun,  *  se-du-cl- 
oun,  s.  (Fr,  sklltiA}}i,  from  Lat.  seditionemf 
accus.  of  5 '(/tito  =  dissension,  sedition  ;  lit.^ 
a  going  apart,  from  se-,  sed-  —  apart,  and  itum^ 
sup.  of  eo  =  to  go.]  A  factious  rising  or  com- 
motion in  a  stiite,  not  amounting  to  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  stirring  up  or  fomenting  of  such  a 
commotion ;  the  stirring  up  or  fomenting  of 
discontent  against  government,  and  disturb- 
ance of  public  tranquillity,  as  by  inflamma- 
tory speeches  or  writings;  acts  or  language 
exciting  to  a  breach  of  the  public  peace ;  ex- 
citement of  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pd^ 
ctTa  wore,  W9l^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  ^nite,  omr,  rule,  fiiU;  try.  Syrian.    Sd,  co  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  lew* 


seditionary— see 
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Seditlfin  comprises  such  offenceji  of  this  class 
as  do  uotaimmiit  to  treason,  beiug  withtuitthe 
overt  acts  which  are  essential  to  the  latter. 
Thus  there  are  seditious  meetings,  seditions 
libels,  &i\,  as  well  as  direct  and  indirect  acts 
amounting  to  sedition  ;  all  of  which  are  mis- 
demeanours, and  punishable  as  such  by  fine 
and  iniprisonnient. 

"Ami  he  released  unto  them  him  that  (or  gedition 
and  muTtler  was  cast  into  prison." — Luke  xxlli.  25. 

•  Se-di'-Uon-ar-^,  s.  [Eng.  sedition;  -ary.] 
An  inciter  or  promoter  of  seditiou. 

"  Barabbaa  waa  a  thief,  murderer,  seditionars/.' — 
Bith-p  //all :  Select  Thoughts,  §  49. 

se-di'-tious,  *  se-du-cl-ous.  a.  [Fr.  sMi- 
tieiix,  from  Lat.  sal itiosus,  from  s''rft(io  =  sedi- 
tion (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  sedicioso  ;  Ital.  sedizioso.] 

L  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  sedi- 
tion ;  tending  to  excite  sedition. 

"  I  sbnll  iiovr  move  .  .  .  that  a  Bill  be  brought  in  to 
inppreaa  S'dltioiu  societies  and  sedilioiu  practices." — 
Pitt:  Speech.  April  19.  1799. 

2.  Exciting  or  promoting  sedition ;  guilty 
of  sedition, 

"  The  funeral  oration,  In  which  he  classed  a  leditlout 
monk  amonff  the  martyrs," — Goldsmith :  Th«  lice. 
No.  S. 

■£-di'-tioilS-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  seditious;  -ly.] 
In  a  seditious  manner  ;  with  fiictious  or  tu- 
multuous oppositifiQ  to  government  or  Law. 
"  If  aiythiug  pass  in  s  religious  meeting  taditiouMly, 
ADd  contmrf  to  the  public  paace,  it  is  to  be  punished." 
— Locke:  On  Toleration. 

8e-di  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seditious;  -neas.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  seditious. 

sed-rat',  s.     [Arab.] 

Mtihammadan  Mythol. :  The  lotus  tree,  stand- 
ing on  the  rightliand  side  of  the  invisible 
throue  of  Ali,  -mth  two  rivers  running  from 
its  roots.  Its  boughs  extend  further  than  the 
distance  between  heaven  and  earth,  number- 
less birds  singing  among  them,  and  countless 
angels  resting  beneath  their  shade,  an<l  a 
houii  being  enclosed  in  each  seed  of  the  fruit. 
(Cf.  Rev.  xxii.) 

BS-d'a9e't  v.t.  [Lat.  seduco  =■  to  lead  or  draw 
apart :  se-  —  apart,  and  duco  =  to  lead.] 

1.  To  draw  aside  or  entice  away  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude  and  duty,  as  by  bribes,  pro- 
mises, or  the  like  ;  to  lead  astray;  tocoirupt ; 
to  tempt  and  lead  to  wTong. 

"  He  no  longer  despitred  of  being  able  to  teduce 
Moumouth."— itf<7ca(t/ai/ :  ffiet.  Eng.,  cli.  v. 

2.  Specif.  •  To  entice  to  a  surrender  of 
chastity. 

"se-du^e'-a-ble,  *  se-du^'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
seduce;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  seduced  or 
led  astray  ;  corruptible  ;  liable  to  seduction. 

"Affording  ft  hint  of  sin  unto  geduceable  Bpirfta." — 
Browne:   Vulpar  Errourg,  bit.  vii.,  ch.  rix. 

■  ge-du^e'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  seduce  ;  -'m£nt.\ 

1,  Tlie  act  uf  seducing  ;  seduction. 

"  Tis  trae.  'twas  a  woak  part  in  Eve  to  yield  to  the 
fftdicerit.'nt  of  Satan." — Howell:  Lettert,  bk.  ii.,  let. 3i. 

2.  The  act  or  means  used  in  order  to  seduce, 
as  flattery,  falsehood,  bribes,  or  the  like. 

"  Her  heru's  dangers  touched  the  pitying  power, 
Tbe  nymph's  seducements.  and  the  iiiai;ic  bower." 
Pope.    [Todd.) 

aS-duj'-er,  s.     [Eng.  seduc(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  seduces  ;  one  who  entices  or 
draws  another  aside  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude or  duty ;  specif.,  one  who  by  flattery, 
promises,  bribes,  or  other  means,  persuades 
a  female  to  surrender  her  chastity. 

"  Grant  it  me,  0  king ;  otherwise  a  teducfr  flourishes, 
>Dd  a  poor  maid  is  \xxiaoue."—ShaliesiJ. :  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

2,  That  which  seduces,  leads  astray,  or  en- 
tices to  wrong. 

"  Our  thoughts  too,  as  well  as  our  passions  and  app^ 
tites,  are  great  seducers,"— ail  pin:  Sermons,  vol.  L, 
wr.  21. 

•  Be-du9'-i-blo,  a.    [Seduceable.] 

sS-du^'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Seduce.]  Se- 
ductive. 

"  What  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  ?" 

Cowper :  Task,  ii.  482. 

BS~dU9'-ingr-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  seducing;  -ly.] 
In  a  seductive  manner  ;  seductively. 

•  Se-dU9'-ive.  a.  [Eng.  seduc(e);  -ive.]  Se- 
dactive.  * 

Se-dU0'-ti011»  3.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seduction^m, 
acrus.  of  seductio  =  a  leading  aside,  from 
sedivctus,  pa.  par.  of  seiluco  =  to  seduce  (q.v.) ; 
8p.  seduccion ;  Ital.  seduzione.] 


1.  The  act  of  seducing  or  leading  away  fi^nm 
the  jiath  of  rectitude  and  duty  by  means  of 
flattery,  bribes,  promises,  or  the  like  ;  entice- 
ment to  evil  or  wrong. 

"  Not  A  direction,  but  a  sedutiioti  to  B  simple  man. 
—  Watertand  :   Works,  iv.  313, 

2.  Specif. :  The  act  or  crime  of  persuading 
a  female,  by  flatterj',  bribes,  or  other  means, 
to  surrender  her  chastity. 

IT  If  a  girl  too  old  to  be  protected  by  the 
Criminal  Law  hv  seduced,  a  parent  orenipKiyer 
can  bring  an  action  really  for  seduction, 
tliouLch  by  a  legal  fiction  what  he  claims 
is  tiamageB  for  the  lusa  of  the  girl's  services  in 
househuld  duties. 

Se-duc'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  sediict(us),  pa.  par.  of 
seduco  =  to  seduce  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 
Tending  to  seduce  or  lead  astray  ;  enticing  or 
seducing  to  evil  or  wrong;  attracting  by 
flattering  appearances. 

"Go,  splendid  sycophnnt  I  no  more 
Display  thy  soft  seductive  arts." 

Langhorne :  Sun  Flower  A  the  Ivj/. 

Se-diic'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  seductive;  -ly.] 
In  a  seductive  manner. 

t  se-duc'-tress,  s.  [  Lat.  seductor  =  a  seducer ; 
Eng.  suff,  -ress.]  A  female  seducer  ;  a  female 
who  seduces. 

se-du'-li-ty,  •  se-du-li-tie,  5.     [Fr.  sedu- 

lite,  from  Lat.  scdtditatem,  accus.  of  sedulitas, 
from  salulus=  sedulous  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  sedulitd.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sedulous  ; 
diligent  and  assiduous  application  ;  industry  ; 
constant  attention  ;  diligent  assiduity. 

■'Terms  implying  great  sedulity  and  contention  of 
■ool."— Harrow."  Sermons,  vul.  1.,  ser.  14, 

sed'-u-loiiSt  a.  [Lat.  sedidus,  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  but  prob.  connected  with 
se£/co  =  to  sit.]  Assiduous  and  diligent  in 
application  or  pursuit  ;  constant,  steaily,  and 
persevering  in  business  or  in  endeavours  to 
eff"ect  an  object ;  industrious,  diligent,  labor- 
ious. 

"The  Britons  squeeze  the  works 
Of  tedulous  bees."  Phili/js  .  Cider,  ii. 

Sed'-U-lous-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  sedulous;  -ly.] 
In  a  sedulous  manner ;  mth  sedulity  or 
assiduity  ;  with  constant  and  steady  applica- 
tion ;  assiduously,  industriously,  painfully. 

•*. ?«e«?ot**fv  taught  and  propagatedit"—n'ar&ur*on.- 
Occas.  Jli^'cCions,  5  6- 

"  Sed'-u-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sedulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sedulous ; 
assiduity,  sedulity ;  constant  and  steady  ap- 
plication ;  industry  ;  steady  diligence. 

"  Her  prospered  sedtilous}uss  gave  her  an  onder- 
staiiding  much  above  her  age  and  aex."—Boi/le :  Works, 
it  316. 

se'-duxn,  s.  [From  Lat.  sedes=&  seat,  or 
sedeo  =  to  sit,  from  the  sort  of  places  where 
tlie  species  grow.] 

Bot. :  Stonecrop  or  Orpine ;  a  genus  of 
Crassuiese.  Succulent  herbs,  genemlly  with 
cymose  flowers.  Calyx  four-  to  six-lobed ; 
petals  four  to  six,  generally  five,  patent ; 
stamens  eight  to  ten,  usually  ten  ;  follicles 
with  many,  more  rarely  with  few  seeds. 
Known  species  120.  chiefly  from  the  North 
Temperate  and  Arctic  Zones,  especially  in  the 
old  world.  Among  them  are,  Sednm  Rko- 
diola,  formerly  Rhodiola  rosea,  the  Rosewort, 
S.  Telephium,  the  Orpine  or  Live-long,  S. 
villosuin,  the  Hairy  Stonecrop,  S.  album,  the 
White  Stonecrop,  S.  octc,  the  Biting  Stone- 
crop or  Wallpepper,  and  S.  rupestre,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Rock  Stonecrop,  S.  dasypkylluixi^  S. 
sexangulare,  S.  reflexum,  S.  tectontm,  S.  Cepan, 
and  5.  stellatinn.  The  most  common  of  the 
wild  species  is  S.  acre,  which  has  golden  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  found  on  rocks,  walls,  and  sandy 
places  near  the  sea,  and  even  on  the  thatched 
roofs  of  cottages.  It  is  acrid,  rubefacient, 
emetic,  and  purgative.  5.  ockroleucum,  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides,  is  a  refrigerant,  S. 
Tdepkium,  a  refrigerant  and  an  astringent. 

•  see  (1),  s.     [Sea.] 

see  (2),  *  se,  *  sea,  s.  [0.  Fr.  sed,  se  =  a 
seat,  a  see,  from  Lat.  sede.m,  accus.  of  sedes  = 
a  seat,  from  sedeo  =  to  sit.]    [Seat,  s.] 

*  1,  A  seat. 

"  And  smalle  borpera  with  her  glees 
Sate  under  lieui  in  divers  ((?(■«." 

Cluiucer:  Home  of  Fame.  ill. 

•  2.  The  seat  of  regal  authority ;  a  throne. 

"  Nor  that,  which  that  wise  king  of  Jurle  framed 
With  eudlesse  cost  to  be  th'  Almlglitles  spe" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  30. 


3.  The  authority  of  the  pope;  the  papal 
court :  as,  To  api)cal  to  the  Sec  of  Rome. 

4.  Tlie  seat  of  episcopal  power  ;  the  dioceaa 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop. 

"  Yuu  my  lurd  archhlohup, 
WhOM  JM  is  by  a  civil  peace  mixliiOilu'd." 

S/taketp. :  2  Henry  /V.,  It.  L 

see,    *  80,    *  seen,   *  son  (pa.   t.   *  saugK 

'  sauh,  mw,  *  say,  "  seigh,  *  sey,  "  sigh,  pa. 
par.  *  sete,  "  seghen,  *  seien,  *  sein,  *  sen,  seen), 
v.t.  &.  i.  [A.S.  sctJri,  sioii  (pa.  t.  seah,  pi. 
sdwon,  siF.gon.  pa.  par.  gaegen,  gesewen);  cogn. 
with  Dut,  zien  (pa.  t.  raj/,  pa.  par.  gazien); 
leel.  sjd  (pa.  t.  sd,  pa.  par.  senn);  Dan.  sec; 
Sw.  se;  Goth,  saihwan  (pa.  t.  sahw,  pi.  sehwum, 
pa.  par.  saihiraiis) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sehan,  sehen.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  perceive  or  observe  by  the  eye ;  to 
have  knowledge  or  percci>tion  of  the  existence 
and  apparent  qualities  of  by  the  organs  cl 
sight;  to  behold. 

"  I  tee  before  me  man  nor  here  nor  here." 

Slutk''8p. :  Cymbeline,  IL  L 

*  2.  To  regard,  to  look  after,  to  watch  over, 


3.  To  regard,  to  look  at,  to  take  care  of,  to 
attend  to,  to  give  attention  to. 

"See  my  gelding  In  tlte  stable."— SftoAwp. .'  1  ffenrp 
IV.,  il.  1. 

4.  To  perceive  mentally  ;  to  form  a  con- 
ception or  idea  of:  to  observe,  to  distinguish, 
to  comprehend,  to  understand. 

"Now  I  »fe  you'll  be  a  courtier."— £ftaic*p.  .■  Mmrg 
WiMsofWindsiV,  lit  2. 

5.  To  witness,  to  experience,  to  become 
acquainted  with. 

"  When  I  have  «wn  such  interchange  of  state .". 

Shakesp.:  SoiineC  6i. 

6.  To  snfl"er,  to  feel,  to  experience. 

"  If  ft  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  <ce  death.' 
— Jjhn  vilL  51. 

7.  To  call  on  ;  to  visit ;  to  pay  a  visit  to. 

"  Come.  Casca,  yon  and  I  will  yet  ere  day 
Sec  Brutus  at  liis  boUHe," 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  CcBsar.  L  S. 

*  8.  To  have  intercourse  or  communication 
with  ;  to  meet  or  associate  with. 

"  The  main  of  them  may  tw  reduced  to  Inngoaffe, 
and  to  an  Improvement  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  ny 
seeing  men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  different 
tempers  and  cua tome."— Aocfca. 

9.  To  escort,  to  attend  ;  as.  To  see  a  lady 
home.    (Colloq.) 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
proper  organs ;  to  have  the  power  or  faculty 
of  sight. 

"  Neither  eyes  nor  ears  to  hear  nor  see." 

Shaktsp. :   Venus  4  Adanis,  437. 

2.  To  perceive  mentally;  to  have  intellec- 
tual sight  or  apprehension  ;  to  discern,  to 
understand.  (Frequently  followed  by  intc 
or  through  :  as,  To  see  through  a  plan  or  trick.) 

"  The  evidence  of  reason  is  called  seeing,  not  feeling, 
smelUng,  or  tasting.  Yea,  we  are  wont  to  expreaa  the 
manner  of  tbe  divine  Itnowledge  by  seeing,  as  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  Is  moat  perfect  in  ua,"— 
Reid  :  Inquiry,  ch.  vl..  §  1. 

3.  To  be  attentive  ;  to  pay  attention ;  to 
attend  ;  to  take  heed  ;  to  observe. 

"  Lets  tee  further."        Shakesp. :  CymbeUne,  v.  B, 

4.  To  look  out;  to  inquire.    (With /or.) 

"  Ijet'a  see/'ir  means.' 

Shakesp.  ,"  Hotneo  A  Juliet,  v.  1, 

5.  To  examine,  to  inquire,  to  consider,  to 
take  care. 

"  See  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice 
doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentle- 
woman."—SAaAreap.  ."  2  /Jenry  VI.,  ii.  4. 

6.  To  beware. 

"  See  thou  do  it  not."— /icvetotion  xli.  10. 

^  1.  Let  me  see,  Let  us  see :  Phrases  used  to 
express  consideration,  or  to  introduce  tha 
particular  consideration  of  a  subject. 

2.  See  to  it:  Look  well  to  it;  take  care, 
beware. 

"  See  to  't  well,  protect  yonrBelf." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  11.  L 

3.  To  see  about  a  thing  :  To  pay  attention  to 
a  thing ;  to  consider  a  thing ;  to  take  steps 
for  the  accomplishment  or  execution  of  b 
thing. 

4.  To  see  to : 

*  (1)  To  look  at.  to  behold. 

*•  An  altar  by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  ie*  to.'— 
Joshua  xxii.  10. 

(2)  To  attend  to ;  to  look  after ;  to  take 
care  of. 

"  See  to  my  house." 

Shakesp.  :  .Merchant  <if  Venict.  L  & 

see,  inter}.     [See,  v.]    An  interjection  used  to 


\iSlX,  b6^ ;  po^t,  \^\ ;  cat,  9eU,  eborus,  fhln,  benQh ;  go,  grem ;  tmn,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-tlaa=  sb^n.   -tion,  -eioa  =^  Bbun ;  -tioii»  -gioo  ~  zbon*   -olous,  -tious,  -aioaa  =  alius,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^U  dpi. 
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seeable— seek 


call  the  attentiou  to  an  object  or  a  subject ; 
to  !  belioki ! 


*  see'-a-ble,  a.    [En;;,  see,  v.  ;  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  seen.    (Southey.) 

see'-b^ch  ite,  a.     [After  Mr.  Scebach ;  suff. 
■ite{Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  originally  described  as 
hersolielile  (q.v.),  but  made  a  new  sp  cies 
by  Bauer.  Ciystals  like  those  of  herschelite. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda.  Found  in  cavities  in  basalt  at 
Richmond,  near  Melbourne,  Australia. 

eee'-bright  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  see,  v.,  and 
bright.    Named  from  ite  supposed  effect  upon 
the  eyes.] 
Bot. :  Salvia  Sclarea. 

seed,  *  sede,  s.    [A.S.  s(^d ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 

zaad ;  Icel.  strdhi,  swlh ;  Dan.  sad ;  Sw. 
slid ;  Ger.  saat.  From  the  same  root  as 
soiy  (q.v.).] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  tlie  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  riguratively : 

(1)  The  fecundating  fluid  of  male  animals ; 
semen,  sperm.  (In  this  sense  the  word  has 
no  plural.) 

(2)  That  from  which  anything  springs ; 
original ;  lirst  principle. 

"  To  sow  the  seed*  of  &  revolution  iu  the  Feuinaul^" 
'-Daitff  Chronicle.  Sept.  7.  183i. 

(3)  Principle  of  production. 

"  Praise  of  great  acts  he  Bcatters,  as  a  seed 
Wbich  may  the  like  Id  coming  ages  breed." 

•tVailace.    [Todd.) 

(4)  Progeny,  offspring,  descendants,  (Rare 
ex-Cept  in  Scripture  and  religiuus  writings.) 

"  His  teed  sbaU  Inherit  the  eaTth."—P3almi  xxt.  U. 

*  (6)  Race,  generation,  birth,  descent. 

"  Of  iii'irt.il  seed  they  were  not  held. 
Which  utiier  mortals  so  exctllij," 

Waller:  To  Zelinda.i9. 

n.  Bot.  &  Veg.  Physiol. :  A  mature  ovule. 
As  a  rule,  it  remains  modelled  ou  the  same 
plan,  though  minor  changes  may  be  produced 
by  the  suppression,  addition,  or  modification 
of  certain  parts.  The  side  of  a  seed  most 
nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  a  compound 
fruit,  or  with  tlie  ventral  suture  or  sutural  line 
of  a  simple  fruit,  is  called  its  face  ;  the  oppo- 
Bide,  its  back.  When  a  seed  is  flattened 
lengthwise,  it  is  said  to  be  compressed  ;  when 
vertically,  it  is  depressed.  It  is  attached  to 
tlie  placenta  by  the  hiluui  (q.v.)  or  umbilicus. 
Tlie  opposite  point  is  its  ajiex  (q.v.).  The 
integuments  of  a  seed  are  called  its  testa  ; 
the  i-udiineuts  of  the  future  plant,  its  embryo, 
and  a  substance  often  interposed  between 
them,  albumen  (q.v.).  [Chalaza,  Raphe,  Aril 
Cotyledon.]  Except  in  the  Gymnosperms, 
the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  pericarp,  often 
strong,  wliich  defends  them  fioin  cold  or  from 
injury.  Within  acountry,  a  balloon-like  pappus, 
hooks,  &c.,  c;ui  disperse  seeds.  Most  of  tliom, 
however,  even  when  defended  by  their  peri- 
carps, cannot  be  long  in  salt  water  without 
being  injured;  still,  Darwin  calculated  that 
one-tenth  the  plants  of  a  flura  might  be  floated 
across  900  miles  of  sea,  and  after  all  germinate. 
They  could  be  taken  yet  farther  in  the 
gizzards  of  birds,  in  particles  of  earth  ad- 
hering to  their  feet,  or  among  soil  floated  on 
icebergs.  On  shore,  melon  seeds  have  been 
kno^vn  to  grow  when  forty-one  years  old, 
maize  when  thirty,  rye  when  forty,  the 
sensitive  plant  when  sixty,  and  the  kidney 
bean  when  100.  The  old  story  about  seeds 
taken  from  a  mummy-case  germinating  is  not 
now  believed.  [Mummv-wheat.]  In  some 
countries  laws  have  been  jiassed  agaiust  the 
adulteration  of  seeds. 

"  He  ertvcB 
The  bedi  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seedt." 

Cowper :  Task,  Ui.  460. 

If  To  run  to  seed :  [Ru-N,  v.,  H  31.] 

seed -basket,  seed -carrier,  s.     A 

basket  in  which  the  seed  to  be  sown  is  carried 
by  tlie  sower. 

seed-bed,  s.  A  plot  where  the  seed  is 
originally  grown,  and  from  wliich  tixQ  young 
plants  are  pricked  out. 

seed-box.  s. 

Bot. :  Ludioigia  aUemlJblia  and  L.  hirtella. 
seed-bud,  s. 

Bot. :  An  ovule. 


seed-cake.  s.  A  sweet  cake  containing 
aromatic  seeds. 

"  Remember,  wife. 
The  seed-cake,  the  pasties,  and  furmeuty  pot." 

TnM9r. 

t  seed-coat,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  integument  or  covering  of  a  seed. 
Used  chiefly  of  the  testa,  but  sometimes  of 
the  aril. 

seed-cod.  s.    A  seed-basket.    (Prov.) 

seed-cone,  s.  a  cone  containing  seed. 
(Not  a  botanical  term.) 

"  Gathered  seeit-cnties  of  the  pine-tree." 

Longffllow:  Song  of  Hiawatha.  XvlU. 

seed-corn,  seed-grain,  s.  Corn  or 
grain  for  sowing. 

seed-crusher,  s.  An  instrument  for 
crushing  seed  lor  the  purpose  of  expressing 
oil. 

seed-down.  s.    The  down  on  vegetable 

seeds. 

seed-drill,  s.  A  machine  for  sowing  seed 
in  rows. 

*  seed-field,  s.    A  fleld  for  raising  seed. 

seed-garden,  s.  A  garden  for  raising 
seed. 

seed-grain,  s.    [Seed-corn.] 

seed-lac,  s.    [Lac] 

seed-leaf,  seminal-leaf;  s. 

Bot.  :  A  cotyledon.     Called  also  seed-lobe. 

seed-leap,    seed-lip,   seed-lop.  s. 

[A.fi.  seed-leap,  from  sffeJ  =  seed,  and  l€ap  =  A 
basket.]    The  same  as  Seed-basket  (q.v.) 

seed-lobe,  s.    [Seed-leaf.] 

seed-oil,  s.  Oil  expressed  ftom  various 
kinds  of  seeds. 

seed-pearl,  s.  A  small  pearl,  resembling, 
or  of  the  size  of  a  grain  or  seed. 

"The  dissolution  of  ietdpaarl  Is  some  acid  men- 
Btniutu. " — Doyle. 

seed-plat,  seed-plot,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  plot  or  piece  of  ground  on  which 
seeds  are  sown  to  raise  plants,  to  be  after- 
wards transplanted  ;  a  seed-bed. 

2.  Fig. :  The  place  where  the  seed,  or 
origin  of  anything,  is  sown ;  the  starting- 
place  ;  the  hot-bed. 

"  Tbou  teed-plot  of  the  waire," 
Ben  Jonton  :  Execrations  upon  Tulcan. 

*8eed-sheet,  s.  The  sheet  containing 
the  seed  carried  by  the  sower. 

seed-time,  s.  The  proper  time  or  season 
for  sowing  seed. 

■'  While  the  earth  remaineth.  seed-tim4  and  harvest 
ehaU  uot  cease."— tfewefu  viii  22. 

seed-vessel,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  vessel,  case,  hollow  box,  pericarp, 
or  envelope  within  which  a  seed  is  contained. 
[Fruit.] 

seed-wool,  s.  Cotton-wool  not  yet 
cleansed  of  its  seeds.    {Amer.) 

seed,  v.i.  &  t.    [Seed,  $.] 

A.  Intra-nsitive : 

1.  To  sow  seed. 

"  Id  the  north-western  territories  ploughing  and 
tfedinij  have  commenced."— PuK  Malt  Qazette,  March 
29.  1881. 

2.  To  grow  to  matiuity,  so  as  to  shed  seed  ; 
to  come  to  seed. 

"They  pick  up  all  the  old  roots,  except  what  they 
design  for  seed,  which  they  let  stand  to  teed  the  next 
year,"— J/ortiwier  .■  Hutbandry. 

*  3.  To  shed  the  seed. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  sow,  to  scatter,  as  seed. 

"There  were  three  different  modes  of  seeding  grain 
in  use  among  the  Romans  iu  the  times  of  Vurro  and 
Columella,"— ffni^A/  ;  iiict.  Uechanics,  a  v.  Seed. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  sprinkle  as  with  seed ,  to  cover 
or  ornament  with  something  thinly  scattered 
or  sprinkled  over,  as  seed. 

Seed'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Seed,  tJ.) 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Bearing  seed  ;  hence,  matured,  full- 
growK. 

"  The  venial  blades  that  rise  with  $aedod  stem 
Of  hue  purpurea!  " 

M.it-in  ■  Englith  GardcTi,  bk.  IL 

2.  Sown,  sprinkled  with  seed. 


II.  ffer. :  Represented  with  seeds  of  sach 
and  such  a  colour.  (Said  of  roses,  lilies,  &c., 
wlien  bearing  seeds  of  a  tincture  different  to 
thtf  flower  itself.) 

*seed'-er,  s.  [Eng.  seed,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  sows  or  plants  seeds. 

*  seed'-ffull,  a.     [Eng.  seed,  s.  ;  -JuU-]    FaU  of 

seed ;  pregnant. 

seed'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seedy;  -ness.]  The 
qnality  or  state  of  being  seedy ;  shabbiness, 
wretcliedness. 

"What  Is  called  ' leedineti.'  after  a  debauch,  1b  s 
i)!aiQ  inoof  that  nature  haa  been  outraged,  and  wUl 
nave  her  penalty. " — Btackie  :  Self-Culture,  p.  74. 

*seed'-let,  s.  (Eng,  seed,  s.  ;  dimin.  snfT,  -W.) 
A  small  plant  reared  from  seed  ;  a  seedling. 

"Sleuder.stalked,  capsuled  seedlett." — Century  M» 
gazine.  Dec,  1378,  p.  A6'i. 

seed' -ling,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  seed;  dirain.  suff. 

■ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Produced  or  raised  from  tha 
seed. 

.  "  O  that  some  Meii;i«3  cem  .  .  , 

Honoured  and  blessed  in  their  shadow  might  grow  I' 
Scott :  Lady  of  Lake,  iL  20. 

"R,  As  suhst.  :  A  plant  reared  from  the  seed, 
as  distinguished  from  one  propagated  by 
layers,  buds,  &c. 

"  Prepare  also  matrassea,  boxes,  cases,  pots,  Ac.  fo» 
shelter  to  your  tender  plnuts  and  seedlings  newlj 
sown,  if  the  weather  prove  very  bitter."~£priy«  > 
Kalendarium  ;  Noo. 

*  seed' -ness,  s.   [Eng.  seed ;  -Tiess.]    Seed-time. 

"  Blossuming  time 
That  from  the  seednest  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foyson, ' 

ShakeMp.  :  ifeaaurefor  Jleiuure,  L  ^ 

seeds'-man,  s.     [Eng.  seed,  s.,  and  ntan.] 

1.  One  who  deals  in  seeds. 

"  The  ordinary  farmer  .  .  .  cannot  afford  to  haf 
seed  at  first  baud  from  tho  teedtman." — field,  Oct.  t, 

1665. 

2.  One  who  sows  seeds ;  a  sower. 

"As  It  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
tJpon  the  slime  and  ooze  aiatters  his  grain,' 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  iL  7, 

*  seed'-Ster,  s.   [Eng.  seed,  s. ;  -ster.]  A  sower. 

seed'-i?,  a.     [Eng.  seed;  -y.] 

I.  Lit.:  Abounding  with  seeds;  having nm 
to  seed. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Having  a  peculiar  flavour,  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  weeds  growing  among  the 
vines.    (Applied  to  French  brandy.) 

2.  Worn  out ;  shabby  and  poor-looking :  aa, 
seedy  clothes. 

3.  Dressed  in  worn-out,  shabby  clothes. 

"  A  seedy  ratf  who  baa  gone  twice  or  thrice  Into  thl 
gazette."— rAacAerutf.'   Virginians,  ch.  Ix. 

4.  Feeling  or  looking  wretched  and  raiser- 
able,  as  after  a  debauch.     (Slang.) 

"A  more  seedy  looking  set  .  .  .  could  Bcaroely  bl 
imagined."— C.  Jf.  Scott :  The  Baltic,  Ac,  ch.  1. 

seedy-toe,  s.     A  disease  of  the  feet  in 

horses. 

"  If  it  id  aUowed  to  get  wet  and  is  neglected.  It  will 
try  any  horse  with  the  least  tendency  to  seedy-toe, 
thrush,  or  ajiy  such  diseases  of  the  Uq\m'— Field,  Jul 

30,  1586. 

see'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.,  &  conj.     [See,  v.] 
A,  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  £  purticip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s\ibst. :  The  act,  st-ate,  or  power  ot 
perceiving  by  the  organs  of  sight;  siglit 

1>,  As  conj. :  Considering,  taking  into  ac- 
count;  since,  because,  inasmuch  as. 

"Seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail,  assail  them 
with  the  army  ot  the  king." — Shakesp.  :  ^  Benry  VI., 
iv.  2. 

seek,  seke,  (pa.  t.  sought  *souht,  pa.  par 
sought),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  secan,  secean  (pa.  t. 
sdhie,  pa.  par.  gesdht)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zoeken; 
Icel.  sivkja :  Dan.  soge ;  Sw.  soka  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
suohhan  ;  M.  H.  Gtv.suochen;  Ger.  sucheji.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  go  in  search  or  quest  of;  to  search 
for,  to  try  to  find,  to  look  for. 

"The  man  asked  hira.  eaying.  What  ieekeitihon\ 
And  he  said,  I  seek  my  brethren." — Oenesit  xxxriL 
15.  16 

2.  To  try  to  obtain,  to  try  for ;  to  inqairo 
for,  to  solicit. 


3.  To  aim  at,  to  try  to  gain ;  to  pursue  ai 
an  object  or  end,  to  strive  after. 

"What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  J  sought/" 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  HL 
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fite,  f^t,  fare,  ^mldst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woli^  worU,  wild,  eon;  mtite,  cub,  oiire,  ijnlte,  our,  r^e,  tail;  try,  S^ian.    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  —  a;  qn  =  kw. 


seeker— seesaw 
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•4.  To  searcli.  to  explore. 

"Have  I  lought  every  country  fur  and  near?" 

Shakeap. :  I  Henry  \'I .  v.  4. 

•5  To  go  to,  to  resort  to  ;  to  have  recourse 
to. 

"Seekuot  Betliel,  nor  enter  intoOUgal.  —^moa  v.5. 
B.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  search  ;  to  make  search ;  to  endeavour 
to  find. 

'•  Search,  seek.  And  out."— Sftai;c#p. :  Merry  H'tpes. 

m.s. 

2,  To  strive,  to  aim  ;  to  endeavour  after. 

•'  The  sailors  aught  for  safety  by  our  boat." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  1. 

5,  To  use  solicitation  ;  to  solicit,  to  ask. 

"  Seek  and  ye  shall  ht\A."—Matthcto  viL  7. 

•  4.  To  search,  to  examine,  to  try. 

6.  To  endeavuur,  to  try. 

**  They  lought  to  lay  hands  upon  him."— ^«K.  xxi.  46. 

•  6.  To  resort ;  to  have  rt^course ;  to  apply. 

"  It  was  your  delight 
To  seek  to  me  with  more  obse'iuinusneaa 
Tliiiii  I  desired."  Afassingcr:  Picture.  L  3. 

•  H  1.  To  be  to  seek: 

(1)  To  he  at  a  loss ;  to  be  without  know- 
ledge, experience,  or  resources. 

"  UnpractiBed,  unprepared,  and  still  to  geek." 

Milton     P.  i..  viiL  197. 

(2)  To  require  to  be  sought  for ;  to  he  want- 
ing or  desiderated. 

2.  To  seek  after :  To  make  pursuit ;  to  en- 
deavour to  take  or  gain, 

"  Violent  men  have  tought  ajter  my  bouI."— /•<u7»r» 
Ixxivl.  14. 

■eek'-er,  s.    [Eng.  secfc;  -er.] 
L  Orduiary  Language : 
1.  One  who  seeks  ;  an  inquirer,  a  searcher. 

"  I  confess  that  in  philosophy  I  am  ti.  seeker,  yet 
cannot  believe  that  a  sceptick  in  phUosopliy  must  be 
one  in  divinity." — OlanuUl:  Sceptit  ^ientijica. 

•  2.  One  who  makes  application ;  one  who 
rcsoi  ts. 

IL  Church  Hist.  :  (See  extract). 

"  He  [Sir  Henry  Vanel  set  up  a  foiui  of  religion  in  a 
way  of  bis  own.  yot  it  couslated  rather  lu  a  withdraw- 
Ing  fn.ni  aU  other  forma,  than  in  any  new  or  p.irti- 
oular  oi'lnions  or  forms  ;  from  which  he  and  his  party 
were  called  Seekers,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  new  and 
clearer  manlfestatious.  .  .  .  HU  friends  told  me  be 
l«iined  to  Oriyen's  notion  of  an  universal  salvation  of 
all.  both  of  the  devils  and  the  damned,  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  pre-existence." — Burnet:  Hist.  Oxim  Time 
(ed.  IS'2'2).  L  279. 

■  •  seek'-s6r-r6w,  s.  [Eng.  seefc,  and  sorrow.^ 
One  who  contrives  to  cause  himself  sorrow  or 
vexation  ;  a  self-tormentor. 

"  And  thou  teekaorrow,  Klaios.  them  amoug." 

Sydney:  Arcadia. 

•  seel  (1),  "  cele,  '^  seele,  v.t.  [Fr.  siller, 
from  oil  s=  the  eyelid  ;  Lat.  cilium  =  an  eye- 
lid, an  eyelash.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  close  the  eyes  of  with  a  thread  ; 
a  term  of  falconry,  it  being  a  common  prac- 
tice to  run  a  thread  throuj^li  the  eyelids  of  a 
hawk,  so  as  to  keep  them  together  when  first 
taken,  to  aid  in  niaUing  the  bird  tame  or  tract- 
Jible  ;  to  close,  to  shut. 

■'  The  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  lit  18. 

2.  Fig. :  To  close,  as  a  person's  eyes ;  to 
blind,  to  hoodwink. 

"  To  teel  her  father's  eyes  up  close  as  oak." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3. 

ieel  (2),  v.i.  (Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Low.Ger. 
sieleii  =  to  lead  off  water.]  To  lean  or  incline 
to  one  side  ;  to  roll,  as  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

"  When  a  ahip  seels  or  rowls  In  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dangerous." 
—JiaU-igfi. 

fceel  (1),  "seele,  s.  [Seel  (2),  r.]  The  rolling 
of  a  sliip  at  sea. 

"  And  all  aboard  at  every  seel. 
Like  drunkards  ou  the  hatciies  reele." 

Sandys :  Paraphrase  of  the  Psultim,  p.  IBl. 

•  seel  (2),  s.  [A.S.  sml  =  a  good  time  or  oppor- 
tunity, luck,  prosperity.]  Time,  opportunity, 
season  ;  obsolete  except  as  the  second  element 
in  provincial  rumpounds  ;  as,  liay-5ceZ=  hay- 
time,  wheat-seei  =  wheat-time,  &c. 


'  seel'-i-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  j 


/.]    Sillily. 


•  aeel'-y,  a.     [A.S.  sfe^i?  =  lucky,  from  scbI  = 
luck.]    ISeel(,2),  s.] 
1,  Lucky,  happy,  fortunate. 

"  Thy  seely  sheep  like  well  below." 

Spenser  :  Sftepheards  Calender;  July. 

8.  Simple,  innocent,  artless. 

"To  holden  chat 
With  seefy  ebeplierd's  swayne." 

Spejiser:  Shej>heurd8  Calender ;  July. 

3.  Simple,  silly,  foolish. 


seem,   *8eeme,   *  seme,  v.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  I 

seman,   ges^iiian=U*    sati-^fy,   to    conciliate; 
cogn.   with   Ieel.  swma  —  to  honour,  to  bear 
with,  to  conform  to;  sa-mr  =  becoming,  tit; 
soma  =  to  beseem,  to  become.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  appear  like ;  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  bein^' ;  to  look  like ;  to  be  in  appear- 
ance, though  not  in  reality. 

■'  God  stood  nut,  though  he  seem'd  to  stand,  aloof," 
Couiper :  Cluirity.  69. 

2.  To  appear  ;  to  be  seen  ;  to  show  one's 
self  or  itselt.    {SJiakcsp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  1.) 

*  3.  To  assume  an  appearance  or  air ;  to 
pretend. 

"  Nothing  she  does  or  seems  but  smacks  of  some- 
thing greater  than  herself."— S'laAap.;  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  4. 

4.  To  appear  to  onq's  opinion  or  judgment ; 
to  be  thought.  (Generally  with  a  following 
clause  as  nominative.) 

*  5.  To  beseem,  to  befit. 

"  Nought  seem^th  sike  strife." 
Spenser:  Shv/jhcurds  Calender ;  JUaif. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  beseem,  to  befit. 

"  [She]  did  far  surpass 
The  best  in  honest  mirth  that  seein'd  her  welL" 
Spetaer.     lT<^dd.] 

^  Seem  was  formerly  used  impersonally 
with  the  dative  case  of  a  personal  pronoun,  as 
m^seerns  =  it  appears  to  me  ;  him  seemed  =  it 
appeared  to  him,  &c. 

^  Itseeins:  It  appears;  it  would  appear. 
Used  parenthetically — 

(1)  Used  sarcastically  or  ironically  to  con- 
demn the  thing  mentioned,  and  as  equivalent 
to  forsooth.     {Sliakcsp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

(2)  It  appears ;  as  the  story  goes  ;  we  are 
told. 

"A  prince  of  Italy,  W  seems,  entertained  his  mistress 
upon  agreat  lake."— ^rfdwon.-  Ouardiafi. 

*3eem,  *•.    [Seam.] 

*  seeme-lesse  (1),  a.    [Seamless.] 

*  seeme-le&se  (2),  a,    [Seemless.) 

*  seem'-er,  s.    [Bug.  setm,  v.  ;  -tr.]    One  who 

seems ;  one  who  assumes  an  appearance  or 
makes  a  show  of  anything. 

"  Hence  shall  we  see, 
If  power  change  pun'ose.  what  our  seedier*  be." 

Sliakcsp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  i.  4. 

seem' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Seem,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B*  A.S  adjective: 

1.  Appearing,  apparent ;  having  or  present- 
ing an  appearance  or  semblance,  whether  real 
or  not.  « 

"  He  entertained  a  show,  so  seeming  Just." 

Sftakcsp.  :  Hapc  of  Lucrcce.  1,514. 

*2.  Specious  or  plausible  in  appearance. 

"That  little  seeming  substiiuce." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  L  1. 

*3.  Becoming,  befitting,  proper. 

"It  wer  farr  more  seeming  that  they  ahoulJe  with  the 
by  good  Uuing  begin  to  be  men,  then  thou  shoulde^t 
with  them  by  the  leauing  of  thy  good  purpose,  ahauie- 
fully  begin  tu  bee  a  beast.  "—Sir  T.  Mare :  Works,  p.  i;;. 

*  C.  As  adv.:  In  a  becoming  or  seemly 
manner  ;  becomingly. 

"Bear  your  body  more. seeminff" 

Shakesp.  :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  v.  4. 

D,  As  substantive : 

1.  Appearance,  show,  semblance,  especially 
when  false  or  deceitfuL 

"  She  that,  so  youn^.  could  give  out  such  a  seeming. 
To  seel  her  fathers  eyes  uii  close  as  oak." 

Sfiakcsp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

*  2.  Fair  appearance. 

"These  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long." 

Shakvsp.  :    Winter's  Tale,  Iv.  4. 

*3.  Judgment,  opinion,  apprehension. 

"  His  persu.isive  words  impregn'd 
Vith  re;ison  to  her  see'nintf." 

Milton:  P.L.,  LI.    738. 

*  seeming-virtuous,  a.  Virtuous  in 
appearance,  not  in  reality. 

"  My  most  icen»i7J»ri'ir(uo)M  queen." 

Shakesp. .  Hanilet,  i.  5. 

seem'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  seeming;  -ly.]  In 
appearance,  apparently,  ostensibly  ;  in  show 
or  serablant-e. 

-Warbur. 


* seem'-ing-ness,  s.      [Eng.  seerriing;  -ness.] 

1.  Appearance,  semblance. 

"Under  the  seemingness  or  appearance  of  evil."  — 
Jer.  Taylor:  Arfificinl  Handsomeness,  p.  9L 

2.  Fair  apjiearance,  plausibility. 

"The  scemintjnessot  thosa  reasons  persuades  as  ud 
the  o*ber  s\<ie.''—Diyby  :  Of  Bodies,  ch.  vii. 


'  seem -less,  *  seeme  leese,  a.  [Eng. 
seem,v.;  -less.]  Unbecoming,  unseemly,  unlit, 
indeconma. 

'■  Artegal  himself  her  seemeles*''  pIlKht  did  nie." 
Spenser  :  /'.  r^..  V.   11.  U. 

•  seem'-li -bed, "  seem'-lj^-hede,  s.  I  Eng. 
seemly:  'hed,  -hule  =  hood.]  Seemliness  ;  seem- 
ly or  comely  appearance. 

"  A  young  man  full  of  seemluhede.' 

Roma  ant  <if  the  Hose.  1,130. 

•  seem'-li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  seenUy:  -ly.)  In 
a  seemly  manner;  decently,  comelily. 

seem -li- ness,  '^seeme-ll-nesse,^.  [Eng. 

seemly;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  seemly  or 
becoming;  comeliness,  propriety,  decency, 
decorum. 

"The  natural  seemliness  of  one  action  and  uuseem- 
Unesa  of  another."— Bp.  Borsety :  Sermons,  vol.  U., 
ser.  xxi. 

*  2.  Fair  or  specious  appearance. 

"  strip  thou  their  meretricious  seemlineu.' 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island.  vllL 

seem'-ly,  *  seem-lie,  *  seme-ly,  *  sem-U, 

a.  &  adv.  [Ieel.  scemiligr  =  seemly,  from  ;<ccmr 
=.  becnming,  from  sama  =  to  beseem,  to  befit, 
from  samr=^  same  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Becoming,  beseeming,  befitting  ; 
suited  to  the  object,  occasion,  purpose,  or 
character  ;  suitable,  decent,  proper. 

"The  hero  Is  about  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  he  wishes 
to  offer  it  up  In  peace,  clad  in  a  seemly  robe  of  pur» 
white."— C'oa:.-  Introd.  to  Mythot.,  p.  108. 

B.  As  adv.  (for  seemlily):  In  a  becoming  or 
seemly  manner ;  decently,  becomingly. 

"  There,  seemly  rang'd  in  peaL'eful  order  stood 
Ulysses"  arms,  now  long  disus'd  to  blood." 

Pope.    iTi>dd.) 

•  seem'-ly-hede,  s.    [Seemlihed.] 
seen,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [See,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

•  B.  .4s  adj. :  Versed,  skilled.  (A  LatiniBm.) 

"  A  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  musick." 

Shakcp. ;  Taming  of  the  Shrete,  I.  2. 

seep,  v.i.    [Seip,  Sipe.] 

Seep'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  seep;  -y.]  Oozy;  full  of 
moisture  ;  specif,  applied  to  land  not  properly 
drained.     (Scotch  &  A^ner.) 

Se'-er,  seer  (1),  s.    [Eng.  see,  v.  ;    er.] 

1,  One  who  sees  ;  a  spectator. 

"We  are  In  hopes  that  you  may  prove  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions  "—vl ad i*oii ."  Spectator. 

2.  A  prophet;  one  who  foresees  future 
events. 

"  Enough  !  I  will  not  play  the  leer  ; 
I  will  not  longer  strive  to  ope 
The  mystic  volume."     Longfellow":  To  a  Child. 

seer  (2),  s.  [Ser  in  various  Hindoo  languages.) 
A  weight  in  India,  formeily  varying  in  ditfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  but  by  an  Act  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  (Oct.  31,  1S71),  the 
seer  was  adopted  as  the  primary  standard  of 
weight,  and  made  =  a  kilogramme. 

seer  (3),  s.    [Seir.] 

seer,  a.     [Sear,  a.] 

seer'-hand,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fine 
muslin  of  a  grade  between  nainsook  and  mull. 

se'-er-ship,  seer'-ship.  s.  [Eng.  seer  (i), 
and  -ship.]     The  office  or  quality  of  a  seer. 

see'-saw,  s.  &  a.  [A.  reduplication  of  saWf 
from  the  action  of  two  men  sawing  wood, 
when  the  motion  is  up  and  down.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordiiiai-y  Language : 

1.  A  child's  game,  in  which  two  persons  sit, 
one  on  each  end  of  a  board  or  plauU,  which  is 
balanced  on  some  support  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  the  two  move  alternately  up  and  down. 

2.  A  board  or  plank  adj  usted  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

3.  Motion  or  action  resembling  that  in  the 
game  of  seesaw;  alternate  or  reciprocating 
motion. 

II.  IVltist:  A  double  ruff;  the  playing  of 
two  partners,  so  that  each  alternately  wins 
the  trick. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Moving  up  and  down  or  to  and 
fro  ;  undulating  with  reciprocal  motion. 

"  His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this." 

Pope:  Satires.    (ProL) 

Sce'-saw,  v.t.  &  i,     [Seesaw,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  in  a  aeesftw 
fashion. 


bSl«  h6^;  po^t,  j6^\:  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h;  go,  ^em;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^t.   ph  =  1 
-oian,  -tlan  =  nhn-n,    -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tlon»  -gion  =  zbun.    -oious,  -tioos,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  d^ 
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seethe— seigniorage 


B.  Intrmis. :  To  move  as  in  the  game  of 
seesaw  ;  to  move  up  and  dowu  or  backwards 
and  forwards. 

■•  Souietiuies  they  were  like  la  i>ull  Jubu  over,  then 

It  went  all  ..[  a  Buildeii  aEHlii  oi]  .lohn  »  side  ;  »»  tlicy 

went  «cii»'i,ir7  un  and  down.  Irom  one  end  ol  the 

xooui  to  the  otiier.  —ArbuthnoL 

seethe,  "sethe  (pa.  t.  seethed,  "sod  'mth, 
pa',  par.  sodden,  '  soden,  •  solhen),  ».(.  &  i. 
,A.S.  seddhan  (pa.  t.  seidh,  pa.  par.  soden); 
cogn.  with  But.  si«!cn;  Icel.  sjadha  (pa.  t. 
savdh,  pi.  sauJhii,  pa.  par.  soJhinn);  Dan. 
Slide:  Sw.  sjiida;  O.  H.  (ier.  sioda.n:  Ger. 
skdeit:  ct.  also  IceL  s-vidlui.  =  to  turn,  to 
singe.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  boil ;  to  prepare  for  food  in  hot 
liqtior. 

"Till  the  contents  were  a-iffldently  stewed  or 

iclhed'—Cook:  Third  ruyii^e.  bk.  it.,  ch.  ili. 

"  2.  To  soak  ;  to  steep  and  soften  in  liquor. 

B.'  IiUrans. :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ; 
tc  boil ;  to  be  hot. 

■■  Ai  the  smoke  ol  a  lathing  pof-Tiniiia« .'  Workel, 
p.  J. 

■eeth-er,  s.    [Eng.  seetKe);   -cr.]    One  who 
or'  tlKit  which  seethes  ;  a  boiler ;  a  pot  for 

boiling. 

"Like  buniiah^d  cold  the  little  acether  shone." 
Drydin ;  Ovid ;  Meraniorphoiet  vill. 

Se-£i'-tianf ,  s.  pi.  [Arab,  sefat  =  qualifica- 
tion, attribute.] 

Muhammadanism :  A  sect  of  Mnhammadans 
who  held  that  God  possessed  eternal  attri- 
butes, and  that  tJiere  was  no  difference  between 
the  "essential  attributes"  and  the  "attri- 
butes ol  operation."  To  these  they,  in  process 
of  time,  added  a  third  category,  "declara- 
tive attributes,"  by  which  they  nnrterstood 
anthropomorphic  expressions,  such  as  Uod  s 
eyes,  his  arms,  Lis  hands.  &c.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  Mutnzilites  (q.v.).  Tliey 
nltimately  split  into  several  sects,  some  of 
winch  still  exist. 

Beg  (1),  s.     [A.S.  secg.] 

1.  Sedge. 

2.  The  yellow  flower-de-lnce,  Iris  Pseuda- 
coTus.     {Prov.) 

SeK  (2).  segg,  s.  [Etvln.  doubtful.]  A  cas- 
trated bull;  a  bull  castrated  when  full 
grown.     {Scotch.) 

se-gar".  s.  [A  common  but  erroneous  speUing 
of  ClOAR  (q.v.).] 

*  sege,  s.    tSiEGE.) 

seg'-gar,  sag'-ger,  «.  [Said  to  beacorrupt. 
ol  sajetiuard.l 

Pottei-n:  An  open  box  of  clay,  which  re- 
ceives ai-ticles  of  plastic  clay  or  in  the  biscuit 
condition,  and  protects  them  while  being 
baked  in  the  kiln.     [Buno  (1),  s.,  II.  2.] 

"A.  the  China  cannot  be  exposed  directly  to  the 
Haze  it  is  ont  in  pots  ir  cases  of  lire-proof  cl.iy.  called 
SS''.  thl^fom,  and  si»  of  which  are  1.J  accordance 
With  tlie  articles  tliey  are  to  contain."-Scn6nor  l 
Uafjiuiiif.  March,  18T8.  p.  688. 

se-ghol',  s.    [Heb.] 

Hebrew  Gram. :  A  vowel  (>)  corresponding 
in  sound  to  the  English  e  in  let,  wet,  &e. 

Be'-gho-late,  o.  &  «.  [Heb.  segluil,  and  Bug. 
Butf.  -are.] 

A.  --Is  iidj.  ■  Having  a  seghol :  as,tisegholatt 
verb. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  with  a  seghol  in  it. 
"lufluitWe    legholatei."  —  Motet    Stuart;    Bebrev 

Gram.,  i>.  154. 

seg'-ment,  s.  (Lat.  segmmium,  tor  secmentim, 
from  seco  =  to  cut.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  part  or  portion  cut  off  or 
marked  off  as  separate  from  the  rest ;  one  of 
the  jiarts  into  which  a  body  naturally  divides 
itself ;  a  section  ;  as,  a  segment  of  an  orange. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Compar.  Anat.  :  One  of  the  divisions  or 
rings  in  the  body  of  an  insect,  an  annelid,  a 
decapod  crustacean,  &c. 

2.  Geom. :  A  part  out  off  from  any  figure  by 
a  line  or  plane. 

'i  (1)  Segment  of  a  cirde  : 

Geom. :  A  part  of  the  area  of  a  circle,  in- 
cluded between  a  cliord  and  the  arc  which  it 
subtends.  An  angle  in  a  segment  is  the  angle 
contained  by  any  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  any  point  in  the  arc  and  terminating  in 
the  extremities  of  the  chord.     Similar  seg- 


ments of  circles  are  those  which  contain  equal 
angles,  or  whose  arcs  contain  the  same  number 
of  degrees. 

(■2)  Spherical  segment : 

Geom. :  A  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  a 
secant  line  and  a  zone  of  the  surface.  If  a 
circular  segment  be  revolved  about  a  radius 
drawn  jierpendicular  to  the  chord  of  the  seg- 
ment, the  volume  generated  is  a  spherical 
segment. 

segment-gear,  s.    [Sectob-qeae.] 

segment-saw,  a. 

1,  \Vo'Kl-ii'orl:iiig  : 

(1)  A  veneersaw  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  chair-back  machine  (q.v.). 

2.  Surg.  :  A  nearly  circular  plate  of  serrated 
steel,  riveted  t»)  a  wooden  handle. 

segment-sliell,  s. 

Oriiii  ;  An  elongated  projectile  invented  by 
Sir  W.  Armstrong.  Tlie  iron  body  is  coated 
with  lead,  and  contains  a  number  of  segments 
of  iron  in  successive  rings,  leaving  a  hollow 
cylinder  in  the  centre  for  the  bursting-charge. 
The  charge  bursts  on  impact  or  by  a  time- 
fuse, and  scatters  the  segments  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  may  be  used  as  case-shot  by  ar- 
ranging the  fuse  to  explode  the  sheU  on 
leaving  the  muzzle. 

segment -valve,  segmental -valve, 
s.  A  valve  having  a  seating  surface  consist- 
ing of  a  portion  of  a  cylinder. 

segment-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  a  part 
only  of  wliose  periphery  is  utilized. 

t  segment-Trtndo\F,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  window  of  segmental  shape  ;  a 
form  of  dormer  or  attic  window. 

seg-ment',  v.i.  [Seqment,  s.]  To  divide  or 
bcc.inie  divided  or  split  up  into  segments; 
spei-if.,  in  physiology,  to  develop  a  succession 
of  buds. 

seg-ment-al,  a.  [Eng.  te^ent :  -al]  Per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  resembliug  a  seg- 
ment. 

segment- 
al-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  An 
archdescrilied 
from  a  centre, 
and  having 
less  or  more 
than  180°, 
usually  less. 

segment- 
al-organs, 

s.  pi. 

CompAnat. : 
Certain  or- 
g.ans,  proba- 
bly excretory, 
in  the  Anne 


SEGMENTAL    ARCH. 
{From  a  prioate  Boute,  Cairo.) 


in    me    Aiiiic- 

lida,  consisting  of  sacs  opening  upon  the  an- 
dominal  surfaces. 
segmental-valve,  s.   [Segment-valve.] 

seg-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  segment:  -ation.] 
The  act  of  dividing  into  segments ;  the  state 
of  being  divided  into  segments.   [Segmented.] 

seg-ment-ed,  o.    [Eng.  segment;  -ed.] 

Compar.  A  tuit. :  Having  similar  structural 
elements  repeated  in  a  longitudinal  series,  as 
vertebra;  in  the  higher  auimals. 

*  seg'-ni-tude,  '  seg'-ni-ty,  s.  (Lat  st;;- 
jirtia,  segnilm,  from  segnis  =  sluggish.]  Slug- 
gisliuess,  dulness,  inactivity. 

segno  (as  sen'-yo),  s.    (Ital.] 

Music:  A  sign  or  mark  used  in  notation  in 
connection  with  repetition  ;  abbreviated  :S-- 
Al  srgiw  (to  tlie  sign),  a  direction  to  return  to 
the  sign  ;  da(sei7iio(fTOm  the  sign),  a  direction 
to  repeat  from  the  sign. 

se'-gre-ant,  a.    [Fr] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  s  griffin  when 
standing  on  its  hind  legs,  with  the  wings 
elevated  and  endorsed. 


*  se'-gre-gate,  a.  [hat  segregatus,  pa.  par.  of 
segreao  =  to  .set  apart,  to  separate  ;  se-  =  apart, 
and  'grex,  genit.  grcgis  =  a  flock.]  Separated 
fromothers  ;  set  ajiart  ;  select. 

"  The  tone  ttvjreoafo  from  paynlms  by  the  sacrament 
of  baptyanie.  the  totber  segregate  fro  the  laye  peple 
by  the  sacrament  of  order."— J/ore.-   Works,  p.  428- 


t  segregate-polygamy,  a. 

Lot.  :  Liuiiajus's  name  tor  a  system  of  in- 
florescence, in  which  a  number  of  florets, 
each  with  its  own  perianth,  are  comprehended 
within  a  common  calyx. 

se'-gre-gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  slgrlgcr;  Sp.  & 
Port.  .!i'jrijiir;  \l3\.  segregiire.'\  (Segregate, o.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  separate  from  others  ;  to 
set  apart. 

B,  Intrartsitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  To  separate  or  go  apart. 
2.  Crystall. :  To  separate  from  a  mass  and 
collect  about  centres  or  lines  of  fracture. 

se-gre-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  segregatio,  from 
s«3ri!gci(us=  segregate  (q.v.);  Fr.  segregation; 
Sp.  segregacion.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  segregating ;  the 
state  of  beins  segregated  ;  a  parting,  separat- 
ing, or  dispersing. 

"  A  segregation  ol  the  Turkish  fleet" 

^hukisp. :  Othello,  IL  1. 

2.  Crystall. :  Separation  from  a  mass,  and 
gathering  about  centres  tlirough  cohesive 
attraction  or  the  crystalliziug  process. 

segue  (as  seg'-wa),  s.  [Ital.  =  it  follows; 
Lat.  seqmr  =  to  follow.] 

Music :  A  word  which,  prefixed  to  a  part, 
denotes  that  it  is  immediately  to  follow  the 
last  note  of  the  preceding  movement. 

seg-ui-dil'-la  aa  as  ya),  s.    [Sp] 

Music:  A  livelv  S|ianibli  dance,  similar  to 
the  country  dance  ;  the  tune  is  in  J  or  i  time. 

Seid,  Seyd,  s.  (Arab.  =  prince.]  One  of 
the  descendants  of  Mohammed  through  his 
daugliter  Fatima  and  his  nepliew  All. 

Seid'-litz,  Seid'-litz,  s.  (See  def.]  The 
name  of  a  village  in  Bohemia. 

Seldlltz-powder,  s. 

Cliem.  :  A  mild,  cooling  aperient,  made  up 
in  two  powders,  one,  usually  iu  blue  paper, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Roclielle  salt  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  other,  in  white 
paper,  of  finely  powdered  tartaric  acid.  The 
powders  are  dissolved  sepajately  in  water, 
then  mixed,  and  the  mixture  taken  while 
effervescing.  It  is  intended  to  produce  th8 
same  efl'ect  as  Seidlitz-water. 

Seidlitz-water,  s. 

Chem. :  A  sparkling  mineral  water,  imported 
from  tlie  village  of  Seiillitz,  in  Bohemia.  It 
is  purgative,  has  a  bitter  anil  saline  taste,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  sulphates 
of  magnesia  and  lime. 

*  sele,  •  sey,  pret.  &  pa.  pnr.  of  v.    [See,  ti.] 

selgnette  (as  san-yette'),  s.  (From  Seig- 
nette,  an  apothecaiy  of  Roclielle,  who  first 
ni.ade  the  salt.)    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

selgnette-salt,  s. 

Chcill.:  (ROCHELLE-SALT,  SODIO  -  P0TA3SI0 
TARTRATE]. 

*  seigneurial  (as  sen-yo-ri-al),  o.    [Eng. 

seignior;  -iLii.] 

1,  Pertaining  to  the  lord  of  a  manor ; 
manorial. 

"  They  were  the  statesmen,  they  were  the  lawyers; 
from  tl.eui  were  often  t.aken  the  bailiffs  of  the  Sfifi- 
neurial  conrts."— Curte     f:ifj.  IJilt.,  bk.  in.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Vested  with  large  powei-s  ;  independent. 

seignior,   *  seignour    (as   sen'-yer),    ». 

[O.  Fr.  scigiicnr,  from  Lat.  seniorem,  accus.  or 
sejiior'=  elder,  hence,  an  eider,  a  lord;  Sp. 
seiTor;  Port.  sciiAor;  Ital.  siiuiore.]    [Senior.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  south  of  Europe  a 
title  of  honour  ;  signior. 

2.  Feudal  Law :  A  lord  of  a  fee  or  manor. 
f  (1)  Grand  seignior :  [Grand-seignior]. 
(2)  Seignior  in  gross:    A    lord    without   a 

manor,  simply  enjoying  superiority  and  ser- 
vices. 
seigniorage,  seignorage  (as  sen'-yer- 
ig),  s.    (Fr.) 

1.  Something  claimed  by  the  sovereign  or 
by  a  superior  as  a  prerogative;  specif.,  an 
ancient  royalty  or  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
whereby  it  claimed  a  percentage  upon  bullion 
brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  or  to  b» 
exchanged  for  coin ;  the  profit  derived  from 
issuing  coins  at  a  rate  above  their  intrinsic 
value. 


«5te.  at,  fSxe.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go^St, 
•r.  wore.  wol£  work,  whd,  son;  mute.  cub.  oiire.  unite,  cur,  rule.  ffiU;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  fcw. 


seigniorial— seize 
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2.  A  royalty;  a  share  of  profit;  royalty 
received  by  an  author  on  his  works. 

"The  iei!/uora{/o  lavied  on  tin  tu  the  Duchy  ol  Corn- 
wall, "—.tfucuuiny.-  ffist.  £ngr.,  ch.  xxv. 

■elgniorlal  (as  sen-yor'-i-al),  a.     [Seio- 

Nfcll'KIAL.] 

*  Beigniorlze,  *  seignoriso  Ois  sen'-yer- 
ize),  t'.(.  ife  i.     [Eng.  seignior;  -ize.\ 

A.  Trans.  :  To  lord  it  over. 

"  A»  ppoud  H3  he  that  Sfujnnriaeth  lielL" 

Fairfnx-  Godfrey  of  Bouioffne,  hk.  It. 

B.  hitrans. :  To  be  a  lord  or  ruler. 

•aelgniory,  *seigiiory(assen'-yer-y),  5. 
[Fr,  selgneuric]  A  lordship,  a  territory; 
power  or  authority  as  sovereit;n  lord. 

"O'Neil  never  hml  iiny  teigniory  over  that  country." 
—Spenser :  State  of  Ireland. 

SCllt  v.t.  [Sw.  si/a  =  to  strain.]  To  strain 
through  a  cloth  or  sieve. 

"  The  brown  fonr-year^jiuhVs  millc  Is  not  leUed  yet." 
—Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothiatx,  ch.  xiv. 

*8elll,  pa.  par.  of  v.     [See,  v.] 

*seinde,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [SinokJ 

seine,  seln,  *  sain,  *  sayne,  *  sean,  s. 

[Fr.  seine,  from  Lat.  sagciui ;  Gr.  crayijnj  {sa- 
9«Hc)  =  a  net.]    A  large  fishing  net. 

"The  tat/n-^  is  a  net,  of  about  fortie  fatbome  In 
length,  with  whi-;h  they  eucompMaae  »  itart  of  the 
Bea,  tnd  Jrawe  the  aauie  on  laud  by  two  ropes,  fastiied 
at  hl3  ends,  together  with  euch  fish  as  lightetli  within 
bis  preciuct."— Cdi-ffui .-  Survey  of  ComtoaU.  £oL  30, 

seine-boat,  5.  A  tisln'ng-boat  of  about 
flftL'i'ii  tons  burden,  used  on  the  west  coast  of 
England  to  carry  the  seine  (q.v,). 

"They  have  cock-hoats  for  imsaengers,  and  leine- 
boats  for  taking  of  pilchards."— Car^w. 

•  sein'-er,  "  sayn-er,  s.  [Eng.  sein(e),  s. ; 
•€r.]    A  fisher  witli  a  seine  or  net. 

"  Seiners  complain,  with  open  mouth,  that  these 
drovers  work  mneh  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth  of 
flshermen,"— Carcw;  Survey  of  ComtoaU,  to,  SS, 

'^selnt  (1).  s.    [Saint.] 


•selnt  (2), 


[Cincture.] 


*seintuarie,  s.    [Sanctdart.] 

■eip,  v.i.     [SiPE.]    To  ooze,  to  trickle,  to  leak. 
(Scotch.)    {Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  XV  \i). 

■eir,  seer,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  com- 
pound.) 

seir-fish,  seer-fisb,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  diblum  gitttatum,  one  of  the  Sconi- 
bridse,  from  East  Indian  seas.  In  form  and 
size  it  resembles  a  salmon,  and  its  flesh, 
though  white,  is  Ann,  and  very  similar  to 
saliurin  in  flavour. 

"  Of  tho^^e  [fishes]  in  ordinary  use  for  the  table,  the 
finest  by  far  is  the  seir-jiah,  a  species  of  Scomber, 
■whici)  is  called  Tora-mtilu  by  the  Datives," — TenneTtt : 
Ceylon,  1.  20s. 


•  sel^e,  V.t.    [Seize,] 
Bels'-in,  3.    [Seizin.] 


*  seism,  s,     [Gr.  aeta-fjio^  (seismos')  =  an  earth- 
quake.) 
Physics :  (See  extract). 

■'  To  lie  conaistent  with  a  Greek  basts  for  selsmo- 
logical  termiuology,  some  writers  have  thrown  aside 
the  familiar  expression  '  earthquake.'  and  substituted 
the  awkward  word  '  seism.'"— J.  J/ilne:  Eartliquakei, 
p,  9. 

flei^'-mic,  *  sei^'-mal,  a.  [Gr.  treitrjud^ 
(seismos)  =  &.n  earthquake;  Eng,  -ic,  -al.^  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  produced  by  an  earthquake. 

"The  coincidence  of  eruptions  from  reighlxjurinu; 
Tolcanos  witli  extraordinary  seismic  couvulaiona." — 
Bcrope  '    Volcanos  (ed.  1872),  p.  7. 

seismic-centre,    seismic-focus,    5. 

(See  extiuct.) 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  real  origin  of  the  earthquake 
shock,  it  is  convenient  to  re^^^ird  its  effects  as  proceed- 
ing from  a  concussion  or  sudden  blow  delivered  under- 
ground at  some  deliuite  centre.  This  centre  of  im- 
pulse is  called  the  seismic  focus.  It  must  be  iKirne  in 
mind,  however,  that  such  a  centre  ,  .  .  is  in  Diiture  a 
fliibteiraiieau  region,  which  in  many  cases  ia  no  dutibt 
Of  very  large  diiiiensiona,  me-isuring.  iierhaps.  some 
miles  in  diameter.  '—iTHCtfc.  Brit.  led.  9th).  vii,  609. 

seismic-vertical,  s. 

Physics:  An  imaginary  vertical  line,  joining 
the  earth's  surface  and  the  seismic  centre. 

"  Just  as  the  seismic  force  ia  in  nature,  nota  single 
polikt,  but  a  considerable  space,  so  the  seismic-vert i-nl 
la  not  a  single  line,  but  rather  n  succession  of  i>arallel 
linos  drawn  vtrti.  iilly  from  every  point  of  the  fucal 
area  to  the  surface."— A'MCiie.  Brit.  (ed.  9th ).  vii.  ei^j, 

fiei§'-mo~graph,  s.  [Gr.  a-eio-fxo':  (sei^mm)  = 
an  earthquake,  and-ypa-fiw  (grapkd)=to  write.] 


Physics:  A  seismometer  ;  an  instrument  for 
recording  the  period,  extent,  and  direction  of 
each  of  the  vibrations  which  constitute  an 
earthquake.  For  a  complete  seismograph, 
three  <li^tinct  sets  of  apparatus  are  requireii  : 
(1)  tr>  record  liorizontal  iimtion  ;  (ij)  to  record 
vertical  motion  [  and  (3)  to  record  time.  The 
horizont;d  and  vertical  motinns  must  be 
written  on  the  same  receiver,  and  if  possible 
side  by  side,  whilst  at  the  instant  at  wiiiih 
the  time  is  recorded  a  mark  must  be  made  on 
the  dinijraui  which  is  being  drawn  by  thf 
seismograph.  The  first  instruments  were 
merely  modifications  of  the  seismoscope 
(q.v.),  but  successive  improvements  have 
been  inti'oduced,  and  the  seismograph  has 
been  bron^-ht  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection. 
Some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  forms  known 
ai'e  in  use  in  the  Imperial  Observatory  at 
Tokio,  Japan. 

"  The  only  approximations  to  true  seisynorjraphs 
whicii  have  yet  been  invented,  are  without  doubt 
those  wiiioh  during  the  past  few  years  liave  been  used 
Id  Japan.'—/.  AfUna :  £drtkqitakes,  p.  13. 

sei^-mo- graph' -ic,  a.  [Eng.  seismograph; 
■ic]  Pertaining  to  a  seismograph  or  seismo- 
graph y  ;  iudieated  by  a  seismograph. 

sei^-moff'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  seismograph  ; 
■y.]    A  description  or  account  of  earthquakes. 

Sei]^-md-l0g''ic-al.  a.  [Eng,  seismolog(y) ; 
■icnl.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to  seismology  (q.v,) ; 
used  in,  or  devoted  to  the  study  of  earth- 
quakes. 

"  It  ia  not  impossible  that  seismological  investiga. 
tion  may  teach  us  something  about  the  earth's 
magnetism." — J.  J/ilne  :  Earthqtuikes,  p.  2. 

seif-mol'-o-gist,    t  seis'-m6~l6gue,    5. 

[Eng.  seismology  (q.v.);  -ist.]  A  student  of 
seismology  ;  one  versed  in  seismology. 

"  He  can  only  pretend  to  be  a  very  modest  teii- 
mologist."—Cornhill  Magazine,  Jan.,  18S4,  p.  50. 

Sei^-mol'-O-gy,  5.  [Gr.  o-fta-jnos  (seismos)  =: 
an  earthquake  ;  suff.  -ology.] 

Physics:  The  study  of  earthquakes.     Prof. 

Milne  {Earihq7takes,  Introd.)  suggests  that  in 
addition  to  what  are  generally  known  as 
earthquakes,  seismology  should  investigate  : 
(1)  Earth-tremors,  or  minute  movements 
which  escape  attention  by  the  smallness  of 
their  amplitude ;  (2)  Earth-pulsations,  or 
movements  which  are  overlooked  on  account 
of  the  length  of  their  period  ;  and  (3)  Earth- 
oscillations,  or  slow  and  quiet  changes  in  the 
relative  level  of  the  sea  and  land,  which 
geologists  speak  of  as  elevations  or  sub- 
sidences. Although  seismology  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  existed  before  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteentli  century,  it  has  a  rapidly- 
growing  bibliography,  is  accumulating  a  store 
of  facts  and  observations  on  which  generaliza- 
tions may  be  based,  and  Prof.  Milne  is  san- 
guine that  earthquake- warnings  in  countries 
subject  to  seismic  disturbances  will  be  as 
common  and  as  trustworthy  as  the  stoi-m- 
warnings  at  our  seaports.  (See  also  Brit.  Ass. 
Report,  1S5S.) 

'*  Another  great  impetus  which  observational  seis- 
mofo-jy  received  w.ia  Mr.  MiiUet'a  report  upon  tlie 
Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1657."—/.  JlUne:  Earth- 
quakes, p.  8. 

sei^~mdm'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  a-eiirixds  (seismos) 
=  an  earthquake,  and  Eng.  vieter.] 

Physics:  A  seismograph  (q.v.),  Tlie  word 
is  sometimes  employed  to  include  the  seismo- 
scope (q,v.). 

"  Instruments  which  will  In  this  way  measure  or 
write  down  the  earth's  motion  are  called  seismometers 
or  seiamographa."— /.  Milne:  EarViquakcs.  p.  13. 

sei§-m6-met'-ric,  n.  [^ng.  seismometer ;  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  seismonietry  (q.v.);  indicated 
by  a  seismometer. 

"  The  directors  .  ,  .  who  wished  to  add  seitmometric 
apparatus  to  their  other  equipment. '—Aaeura,  Aug. 
12,  1886.  p.  343. 

Sei^-mom'-e-tr^,  s.  [Eng.  seismometer;  -y.] 
The  act  or  art  of  measuring  the  force  and 
duration  of  earthquakes  by  a  seismometer. 

Seis'-mo-SCdpe,  s.  [Gr.  treier/xos  (seismos)== 
an  earthquake  and  o-KOTrew  (skopeo)  =.  to  see, 
to  observe.] 

Phy.tir.s :  The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of 
earthquake-recorder.  The  first  known  was 
invented  by  a  Chinaman  named  Choko,  in 
A.D.  13i>,  and  shows  tlie  occurrence  and 
direction  of  an  earthquake  by  tlie  fall  of  a 
column,  a  principle  which  was  afterwards 
independently  adopted  in  the  West.     Vessels 


filled  with  vi.scid  liquids  have  been  used; 
the  hoiglit  to  wliicli  the  liquid  is  washed  up 
the  side  of  the  Vessel  being  t;iken  to  indicate 
the  int<'nsity,  and  a  line  joining  the  points  of 
maximuiM  nintiou  to  denote  tlie  direction  of  an 
eartliquake.  Paliuieri's  seismoscope  (probably 
suggested  by  Mallet)  consists  of  horizontal 
tubes  turned  up  at  the  end,  partly  tilled  with 
mercury.  To  intensify  the  motion  of  the  mer- 
cury, small  floats  of  iron  ar»v  placed  on  the  sur- 
face, attached  by  threads  to  a  pulley  provided 
witli  indices  moving  in  front  of  a  scale  of  de- 
gi'ees.  whence  tlie  inteii.«ityina)'beread  off.  Tlie 
direction  is  determine, i  (jV  the  azimuth  of  tlie 
tube  giving  the  mav'.mum  indication,  several 
tubes  being  placed  in  diflerent  azimuths. 
Pendulum  seisnutscopes,  both  swinging  and 
fixed,  have  also  been  employed. 

"  The  clock  Is  started  into  motion  by  means  of  m 
Palmierl  seismoscope."— Nature,  Aug.  12,  1886,  p.  844. 

sei^-mo-SCop'-lc,  a.  fEng.  $eismoscop(e) ; 
-ic]  Of,  or  pertaining  to  a  seismoscope; 
indicated  by  a  seismoscope  (q.v,). 

"  The  character  of  the  record  given  by  certain  Instru- 
ments ia  Hiiinetlmes  only  leismoscopic" — J.  J/itne; 
Earthquakes,  p.  13. 

sei-aur'-a,  t  si-sur'-a   (sur  as  zhiir),  t. 

[Gr.  o-eio-iw  (seisin),  poet,  form  of  o-etw  (seid)^ 
to  sliake,  and  ovpa  {uura)  =  the  tail.] 

Ornilh.  :  A  genus  of  Muscicapids,  with  five 
s])pcies,  from  Australia  and  Austro- Malaya 
(including  Celebes),  The  bestknownisSewi^ra 
inqui£ta(Turdusini{uietiis,  volitatis,  or  miisicola, 
L^itli.),  the  Restless  Flycatcher— the  Grinder 
of  the  colonists;  allied  to  Rhipidura  (q,v,). 
Head  and  upper  surface  shining  bluish-black  ; 
wings  dark  ;  lores  deep  velvety  black,  under 
surface  silky  while,  excejit  sides  of  the  chest, 
which  are  dull  black.  It  frequently  sallies 
forth  into  the  open  glades  of  tlie  forest,  and 
pjocures  its  prey  by  poising  itself  in  tlie  air 
with  a  remarkably  quick  motion  of  the  mngs, 
precisely  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
kestrel,  every  now  and  then  making  sudden 
perpendicular  descents  to  capture  any  insect 
that  may  attmet  its  notice.    (Gould.) 

*  Se'-i-ty,  3.  [Lat.  se  =  one's  self.J  Something 
peculiar  to  a  man's  self.    (Tatler.) 

seiz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  seiz(e);  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  seized  ;  liable  to  be  seized  or  taken. 

"  Wherever  a  glance  was  seU'ihli:" 

Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 

seize,  sei^e,  "sayse,  *seyse,  ''sese,  v.t. 

&  i.  [O,  Fr.  scisir,  sei-sir  (Fv.  saisir)  =  to  put 
one  in  possession,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  sazzan, 
sezzaii  =  to  set,  to  place,  to  put  in  possession 
of ;  Ger.  setzen.] 

A.  Traiisitive  : 

L  Ordinary  I Axngtiage  : 

1.  To  fall  or  rush  upon  suddenly  and  take 
hold  of;  to  grasp  suddenly. 

"  Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both, 
Botli  griped  In  each  paw."         Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  407. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  by  force,  with  or 
without  right. 

"  Having  first  seUed  his  books." 

Shakesp. :  TempMt,  Iji.  3: 

3.  To  take  hold  of  suddenly ;  to  affect  or 
come  upon  suddenly  ;  to  overpower. 

•■  Where  is  she  gone  1    Haply,  despair  hath  seized  her." 
Shakes/K  :  Cf/mbeline,  iii,  6. 

4.  To  take  possession  of,  as  an  estate  or 
goods,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  legal  au- 
thority. 

"Thy  lands  and  all  things  we  do  teize  Into  our  hands," 
Sliakasp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It.,  Iii.  L 
*5.  To  fasten,  to  fix. 

"  Scizin'j  cruell  clawes  on  trembling  bresL" 

Spenser  :  F.  <j.,  L  V. 

6.  To  make  possessed  ;  to  put  in  possession 
of,    (With  0/ before  the  thing  possessed.) 

"  All  those  his  lands  which  he  stood  seized  of." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  I.  1, 

7.  To  grasp  or  lay  hold  of  with  the  mind ; 
to  compreliend. 

II.  Naut.  :  To  bind  or  fasten,  as  two  ropes, 
together,  or  two  parts  of  the  same  rope,  by 
means  of  smaller  stuff. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grasp;  to  take  into  posses- 
sion ;  to  fall  on  or  grasp.  (Followed  by  on  or 
upon.) 

"His  lauds  then  seized  on  by  the  conqueror." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  Vl.,  Ul.  2. 

%  To  seize  up  : 

Naut. :  To  tie  a  man  up  to  receive  punish- 
ment. 

"  The  man  pulled  olT  his  clothes,  and  walked  up  to 
the  gratine.  The  quarter-ma-Uers  teited  him  up."— 
Mari-uat  ■  Ptter  Simple,  ch,  IvL 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  Jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -iug. 
-elaiu  -tian  =  sh%n.   -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -|ion,  -§lon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sions  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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Selz'-er,  s.    [Eng.  seiM.^);  -er.]    One  wlio  seizes. 

Sel2  -in,  seis'-in,  s.    [Fr.  saisiTie^  from  saisir 
=  to  seize.] 
Law: 

1.  Possession.  .Semn.  is  of  two  sorts,  sei^i/i 
in  (leed  (or  fact)  and  seizin  in  law.  Seizin  in 
deed  is  when  actual  or  corporal  possession  is 
taken  ;  seizin  in  law  is  when  something  is 
done  which  the  law  accounts  as  possession  or 
seizin,  as  an  enrolment,  or  wlien  lands  descend 
to  an  heir,  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  upon 
them.  In  this  case  the  law  considers  the 
heir  as  seized  of  the  estate,  and  any  person 
wrongfully  entering  npon  the  lands  is  ac- 
counted a  disseizor  (q. v.). 

"  We  will  consent,  and  ^raut.  that  he  as  superiour 
lord  to  perfortue  the  yremissea  uiay  liaue  the  seUiite 
of  all  tlie  land  and  LVistels  vi  the  same,  till  they  that 
prett;nd  title  to  the  crowne  be  satisfied  In  their  suit." 
—Boiinthed:  Higtorie  of  Etiffland  {iiii.  1291). 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 

3.  The  thing  possessed  ;  a  possession. 

"  Many  recoveiJes  were  had,  as  well  by  heirs  as  auc- 
cessura,  v{  the  teiziii  of  their  piedecesaora. "— ^a/e. 

^  Livery  of  seizin :  [Livery]. 
*8eizln-ox,  5.    [Sasine-ox.] 
Beiz-ing,  pr.  jKir.,  a.,  &  s.     [Seize.) 

A.  &.  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s}ibstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lan^. :  The  act  of  grasping  or  taking 
possession  of  suddenly  or  by  force. 

II.  Nautical : 

1.  The  act  of  binding  two  ropes,  or  the  two 
parts  of  the  same  rope,  together,  by  means  of 
smaller  stuff. 

2.  The  rope-yarn  or  stuff  used  for  such 
seizing. 

•  aeiz-mom'-e-ter,  s.    [Seismometek.] 
8eiZ'-or,  s.     [Eng.  seiz(e) ;  -or.] 

Law:  One  who  seizes  or  takes  possession. 

seiz'-ure,  *  self '-ure,  s.    [Eng.  seizie);  -^ire.] 

1.  The  aet  of  seizing,  grasping,  or  taking 

hold  or  possession  of  suddenly  or  by  force ; 

sudden  or  violent  grasp  or  grip ;  a  taking 

fiossession,  whether  illegally  by  force,  or 
egally  under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  or 
the  like. 

"The  Indians  having  perceived,  by  our  leizure  o( 
the  b;trk  the  night  before,  tliat  we  were  enemies,  they 
immediately  fled  into  the  woody  imrt  of  the  island."— 
Atuon  r  Voyagef.  bk.  iiL,  ch,  li. 

•  2.  Retention  within  one's  gi-asp  or  power  ; 
hold,  possession. 

"  Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth." 

£>rydcn.     (Todd.) 

3.  That  which  is  seized  or  taken  possession 
of. 

"  Sufficient  that  thy  pra^rs  are  heard,  and  denth  .  .  . 
Defeated  of  liis  seizure."  Milton :  P.  L.,  xt  25*. 

■   4.  A  sudden  attack,  as  of  a  disease. 

"The  prevalence  of  this  atrocious  crime  was  con- 
Bidered  to  be  the  result  of  a  divine  ncizure." — Lewis  : 
Vred.  Early  Itoman  Bite.  led.  1855),  ii.  48S. 

Se'-jant,  se'-jeant,  a.  [Norm.  Fr.  &  Fr. 
scanty  pr.  jiar.  of  seoir  (Lat.  sedeo)  =  tQ  sit.] 

Her. :  Sitting,  as  a  cat,  with  the  forelegs 
straight.    (Applied  to  a  lion,  &c.) 

^  (X)  Sejunt  (uidorscd :  Sitting  back  to  back. 
(Said  of  two  animals.)    [Addorsed.] 

(2)  Sejant  nf route :  Borne  in  full  face,  sitting 
with  the  forepaws  extended  sideways,  as  the 
lion  in  (;rest  of  Scotland. 

(3)  Sejant  rampant :  [Rampant-Sejant.] 

*8e-j6in',  *se-joyil,  v.t.  [Lat.  sejungo,  from 
se=  apart,  and  jvngo  =  to  join.]  To  separate, 
to  put  or  set  apart. 

"There  in  no  reiison  we  should  be  t^oytied  in  the 
censure."— flA*'  "«"  ■'   ^'"^  Hypocrite. 

Be-ju'-gOUS,  a.     [Lat.  sejugis,  from  sex  =  six, 

and  jugum  =.  a  yoke.] 
Bot. :  Having  six  ])airs  of  leaflets. 

•  se-jiinc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sejunctio,  from  se- 
jiinchi^,  p:i.  [lar.  oi sejvngo  =  to  sejoin(q.v.).] 
The  act  of  disjoining  or  separating  ;  a  dis- 
uniting ;  separation. 

"The  constitution  of  that  people  was  made  by  a 
H^luncti'ii  and  sepanitioii  of  them  from  all  .other  na- 
tions in  the  earth."— /'carbon  ;  On  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 

*Be-jun'-gi-ble,  a.  [Lat.  5ejw7t(7o  =  to  se- 
join  (q.v,);  Eng.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  dis- 
joined or  separated. 


*  seke,  v.t.  &  i.    [Seek.] 
*8eke,  a.    [Sick.] 

Se'-kos,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  pen,  an  enclosure,  a 
shrine.] 

Anc.  Arch.  :  A  place  in  an  ancient  temple 
in  which  the  images  of  deitjes  were  placed. 

8er-a-ohe»  t  sel'-a-chiis,  s.  [Gr.  (r«'Aaxo« 
(selavtios)  =  one  of*  a  tribe  of  cartilaginous 
fishes.  Aristotle  derives  the  name  from  ae'Aas 
{selas)  =  brightness,  because  most  of  these 
fishes  are  phosphorescent.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Lamnidse,  with  one 
species,  Selache  maxima,  the  Basking-shark 
(q.v.).  Second  dorsal  and  anal  very  small  ; 
gill-openings  extremely  wide ;  teeth  very 
small,  numerous,  conical ;  snout  shnrt,  but 
longer  and  more  pointed  in  young  specimens 
than  in  adults,  which  has  led  to  individuals 
of  different  ages  being  considered  as  consti- 
tuting distinct  species. 

2.  Palceont. :  Gill-rakers  of  this  shark  have 
been  found  in  the  Antwerp  Crag.    {Gunther.) 

t  se-la'-Cbi-a,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat,  from  selache 

(q.v.).] 
Ichthy. :  A  synonym  of  Elasniobranclii  (q.v.). 

se-Ia'-chi-an,  a.  &  s.    [Selachia,] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  genus  Selache,  the  order  Selachia,  or  the 
group  Sclachii. 

"  It  is  not  certain  that  the  geuus  Is  Dot  rather  truly 
ielacliian,"—yichoUon:   Paiceont.,  il.  163. 

B.  -^5  sitbst. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Selache,  the  order  Selachia,  or  the  group 
Selachii. 

"  Not  met  with  in  any  other  »etai:kian."—0ii7tther : 
Study  of  Fiihfi,  p.  328. 

t  se-la'-chi-i,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  a^adie 
(q.v.).] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  A  synonym  of  Selachia  (q.v.). 

2.  A  group  of  Owen's  Plagiostomi,  com- 
prising the  Dog-flshes  and  Sharks. 

Sel-a-choi'-de-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  se- 
lache (q.v.),  and  Gr.  elSoi  (cidos)  =  forin.] 

1.  Ichthy:  Sharks ;  a  group  of  Plagios- 
tomi, distinguished  from  the  Batoidei,  or 
Rays,  by  having  the  body  elongate,  more  or 
less  cylindrical,  gradually  t'lperiiig  to  a  snout, 
and  contracting  towards  the  tail,  and  the 
gill-slits  lateral.  Dr.  Giinther  enumerates 
nine  families  :  Carchariid»,  Laninidfe,  Rliino- 
dontidffi,  Notidjinidse,  Scylliidfe,  Hybodon- 
tidfe,  CestiaciontidEC,  Spinacidse,  and  Rliinidse. 

2.  Falaont. :  From  the  Devonian  onward. 


sel'-a-don-ite. 


[Cei.adonite.] 


se-la'-gid,  s.     [Lat.  selag{o) ;  Eng.  suff.  -id.] 
Bot.  (PI):  Tlie  Selaginaceee  (q.v.). 

se-lar-gi-iia'-9e-«e,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  selago,  genit. 
selagin{is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Selagids ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echiales.  Herbs,  or  small 
branched  shrubs,  with  alternate,  exstipulate, 
generally  sessile  leaves  in  clusters ;  calyx 
spathaceous  .or  tubular,  persistent,  with 
several  divisions,  rarely  with  two  sepals  ; 
corolla  tubular,  irregular,  flve-lobed  ;  stamens 
four,  usually  didynamnus,  rarely  two ;  an- 
thers nne-ce'Ued  ;  style  one,  filiform ;  stigma 
nearly  capitate;  ovary  superior;  fruit  two- 
celled,  each  cell  one-seeded.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Asia,  Southern  Europe,  &c. 
Genera  ten,  species  120.    {Lindley.) 

se-la-gi-nel'-la,  s.     [Mod.  Lot.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  selago  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lycopodiaceip.  Known 
speeies  about  150,  chiefly  tropical.  One, 
SelaglneUa  selaginoides  is  British.  Selaginella 
convoluta  is  the  Rock  lily. 

ael'-a-gite,   s.      [Gr.    o-eAa-ycw   (selageo)=  to 
shine  ;  suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  proposed  by  Cordier  for 
certain  rocks  wliich  contained  hypersthene. 

se-la'-go,   s.     [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  club-moss, 
Lycoptidium  Selago.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Selaginaceas 
(q.v.).  More  than  seventy  species  are  known, 
alt  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Se'-lah,  5.     [Heb.  nbD  (se^nA).    (Seedef.)]    A 
word  which  occurs  seTenty-one  times  in  the 


Psalms  and  three  times  in  Habbakuk,  nearly 
always  at  the  end  of  a  verse.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  term  .  .  .  haa  been  variouuly  interpreted  a* 
indicating  (l)  a  paueo:  (2)  lepetltiun  (like  />a  Capo); 
(3)  the  end  of  a  strophe;  (4)  playing  with  full  power 
i/ortiisimo) ;  (5)  a  bending  of  the  body,  an  obeiaance: 
(6)  a  tthurt  recurring  symphony  (a  rttomello).  Of  all 
these  the  l;i8t  seems  tlie  most  nrobable.  In  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  by  Sir  F.  Uuseley.  a  psalm  was  sung 
Into  nhich  such  ritomelli,  on  string  iiiatrunients  and 
trLriiitiets,  were  introduced  at  every  occurrence  of  th« 
word  Selah,"—iitainer :  Mutic  qf  the  liible,  p.  69. 

8e-ld«'-phdr-US,  s.  [Gr.  o-eAa(r<|>6p09  iitlat- 
phoros)  =  light-bringing.] 

Omith. :  Flame-bearers  ;  a  genus  of  Trochil- 
idae,  with  eight  species,  ranging  from  Vera- 
gua  in  Central  America  to  Mexico,  thence 
along  western  North  America  to  Nootka 
Sound.  The  tail  is  spreading,  and  the  outer 
tail  feathers  are  pointed.  The  throat -feat  hers 
are  elongated  at  the  side,  and  form  a  shield  of 
brilliant  colouring.  The  sound  produced  by 
their  wings  when  in  motion  is  a  loud  rattling 
noise,  like  the  shrill  chirrup  of  a  locust. 

sel'-bite,  s.  [After  Selb,  the  discoverer  ;  suff. 
He  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  silver  ore  of  a  grayish  colour 
originally  found  at  the  Wenzel  mine,  Wolfach, 
Baden.  From  its  composition  it  was  regarded 
essentially  as  a  carbonate  of  silver,  but  though 
substances  of  similar  composition  have  since 
been  found  elsewhere,  it  is  still  considered  to 
be  a  doubtful  species. 

*8er -couth,  a.  [A.S.  seldcudh,  from  seW  = 
seldom,  and  cudh  =  knowu.]  Rarely  known 
or  seen  ;  rare,  strange,  unusual. 

"  A  selcouth  sight  they  see.' 

Scott :   TTiomas  the  Rhymer,  111 

*  8er-c6uth-ly,    adv.      [Eng.  selcouth ;    •ly*\ 

Rarely,  seldom,  uncommonly,  strangely. 

"  And  how  he  died  here  selcouthly  I  fond. 

Ii.  Brunne,  Pl  Ml 

*  8eld»  *  8eilde,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  seld.]  [Sel- 
dom.] 

A.  As  adj.  .-Rare,  scarce. 

B,  As  adv. :  Rarely,  seldom. 

•  seld-shown,  a.  Rarely  exhibited  to 
public  view. 

"  Sfid-sh'/W't  flamlns 
Do  press  among  the  popular  tlirouge." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  IL  I. 

*  8eld'-en,  adv.    [Seldom.] 

sel'-dom,  *  sel-dome,  adv.  &  a.  [A.S.  seld- 
an.  seldon,  seldtiin,  formed  with  adverbial 
suff.  -um  (-omX  from  sc/d  =  rare  ;  cf.  whilom; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zelden ;  Icel.  sjnldan ;  Dan. 
sielden;  Sw.  sallan;  O.  H.  Gei'.  seldan;  Ger. 
selten.] 

A,  -4s  adv. :  Rarely,  not  often,  not  fre- 
quently. ^ 

"  Aud  BufTer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought-' 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  HL 

*B.  As  adj.:  Rare,  infrequent,  not  common. 

"  For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  teldum  pleaBure." 
Shtiktsp. :  Sonnet  43. 

*  861'- dom - ness,  s.  [Eng.  seldom;  -nesa.] 
Rareness,  infrequency,  uncommonness,  rarity. 

"The  king  and  queen,  in  whom  the  seldomn«u  ot 
the  sight  increased  the  more  unquiet  longing. "—iWd- 
ncy  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ill. 

*  sele,  s.  &  V.    [Seal,  s.  &  v.] 

se-lect,  v.t.  [Select,  a.]  To  choose  and 
pick  out  from  a  number;  to  take  by  prefer- 
ence from  amongst  others;  to  pick  out;  to 
cull. 

'■  Am  I  selected  from  the  crowd 

To  witness  it  alone."         Coioiler :  NlghtingaJs. 

se-lect',  a.  &  s.  [Lat  seUctus,  pa.  par.  of 
seligo  =  to  choose  :  se-  =  apart,  and  lego  =  to 
choose.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Taken  from  a  number  by  pre- 
ference ;  picked  out  from  others  by  reason  of 
some  excellence  or  suiieriority  ;  culled  out, 
choice ;  more  valuable  or  excellent  than 
others ;  superior :  as,  a  select  party,  select 
troops. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  selection. 

"  He  .  .  .  sets  forth  a  select  of  the  Rye  Plot  paper*." 
—North  :  Exartien,  p.  ;W8. 

8e-lect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Select,  v.] 

*  se-lect'-ed-15^,  adv.  [Eng.  selected;  -Zy.) 
With  care  in  selection. 

.  telectedly  employed." S«lf- 

se-lec'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  selectio,  from  sehctus. 
pa.  par.  ni  seligo  =  to  select  (q.v.).] 
1.  The  act  of  selecting,  choosing,  or  picking 


Cite,  f3,t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat.  f^l»  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  p5tt 
or,  wore,  wgU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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out  from  a  number  by  preference  ;  a  taking 
by  preference  from  a  number  ;  choice. 

2.  Tliat  wliicli  is  selected,  chosen,  or  taken 
by  preference  out  of  a  number  ;  a  number  uf 
things  selected  or  chosen  from  others  by  pre- 
ft'ience. 

"Willie  we  BinK'o  out  Beveml  dfBliua.  aud  i-eject 
cithers,  the  setaclion  seems  but  arliltrary,  or  upon 
oi'luion."— flrounw  ,'   i'uJffar  EiTourt,  bk.  lli,.  ch.  xxv. 

IT  (1)  Natural  selection :    [Natural-selec- 
tion]. 
(2)  Sexual  selection :  [Sexual-selection]. 

"  se-lect' -ive,  a.  [Eng.  stlect ;  -ire.]  Select- 
ing ;  tending  to  select. 

"  The  teltclive  provlileuce  of  the  Almighty. "—£;>.  Halt. 
^  A  "selective  power"  has  been  attributed 
to  plants  which  tak«  from  the  ground   the 
precise  nutriment  that  they  require. 

se-lecf-mdjl,  s.  [Eng.  select,  a.,  and  man.] 
A  town  otlicer  chosen  annually  to  manage  the 
ciiucerns  of  the  town,  provide  for  the  poor, 
&c.  Tlieir  number  is  usually  from  three  to 
seven  in  •inch  town,  and  these  constitute  a 
kind  ol  executive  authority.    {AmcT.) 

sd-leot'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seled,  a.;  -Tiess,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  select;  choiceness. 

se-lect'-or,  s.  [Eng.  select;  -or.]  One  who 
selects  or  chooses  from  a  number ;  one  who 
makes  a  selection.     {Knox:  Essays,  No.  104.) 

se-len-t  pre/.    [Seleno-.] 

selon -sulphur,  s.    [Selenic-sulphur.] 

se-len-al'-dine,  s.  [Eng.  seleii^ium);  ald^ehy- 
drate),  and  suff.  -ine  {Chein.).'] 

Chem. :  CgHiaNSeo.  A  base  produced  by 
the  action  of  selenhydric  acid  on  aldehydrate 
of  ammonium.  When  tlie  crystals  have  formed, 
the  selenhydrate  of  ammonium  is  removed  by 
deaerated  water,  and  the  crystals  dried  over 
oil  of  vitriol.  They  are  small  and  colourless, 
have  a  disagreeable  small,  and  are  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol.  Selen- 
aldine  readily  decomposes,  giving  off  a  fetid 
gas,  and  depositing  a  yellow  powder. 

se-len-ar'-i-a,  s. '  (Gr.  o-eAjJnj  (sdene)  =  the 
moon  ;  Lat.  feni.  sing.  adj.  sulT.  -aria.] 

Zool.  <fi  Palceont. :  The  typical  genas  of 
Selenariadae  (q.v.). 

se-len-a-ri'-a-dae,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  aclen- 
((/-(((()  ;"Lat.  fern.  sing.  adj.  suflf.  -adce.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Bryozna,  with  the  free 
polyzoary  consisting  of  a  plano-convex  or 
concave  disk,  with  one  layer  of  cells  on  the 
convex  surface. 

2.  Palmont. :  Prom  the  Cretaceous  onward. 

Be-len'-ate,  s.    [Eng.  5e/^uCic);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  seleiiic  acid. 

selenate  of  lead,  selenite  of  lead,  s. 

Min. :  Kerstenite. 

Be-len-e'-thyl,  s.  [Eng.  selen(ium),  and  ethyl.] 
Chem. :  Se(C2H5)2.  Selenic  ethide.  A  fetid, 
oily  liquid,  very  inflammable,  obtained  by 
distilling  potassium  selenide  with  potassium 
etliylsulphate.  It  acts  as  a  bivalent  radical, 
uniting  with  bromine,  chlorine,  oxygen,  &c. 

Se-len-et'-ted*  a.  [Eng.  selen(ium),  and  (wr)- 
etted.]    Combined  with  selenium. 

selenettcd  ~  bydrogen,  s.    [Selenhy- 

DRIC-ACIU.I 

sS-len-hy'-dric,  a.  [Eng.  seleniium);  hy- 
dripgen),  and  sulf.  -ic]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining selenium  and  hydrogen. 

selenhydrio-acid,  s. 

t.liroi. :  HoSe.  Selenetted  hydrogen.  Hydro- 
gen s-lriiide.  A  colourless  gas  produced  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  potas- 
sium or  iron  selenide.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and,  like  sulphuietted  hydrogen,  de- 
composes metallic  solutions,  insoluble  selen- 
ides  being  precipitated. 

Be-le'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  selinon,  from  Gr.  o-Atz'oc 
{aelinon)  =  a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Selenidie  (q.v.). 
Only  one  known  species,  from  Texas. 

se-le'-uic,  a.     [Eng.  sekn(ium);  -ic.]     Con- 
tained ill  or  derived  from  selenium. 
selenic -acid.  s. 

Chem.  :  SeOoCHO)^.     Discovered  in  1827  hy 


Mitscherlich,  and  prepared  by  fusing  an  alka- 
line selenite  with  nitrate  of  potassiuin,  con- 
verting the  Selenate  formed  into  a  lead  or 
eadmium  salt,  decomposing  the  latter  with 
Kul^ihydric  aeid,  lilt<.>ring  and  concentrating 
the  filtrate  by  evapoiatii>ii.  It  is  a  tninsimrent 
colourless  liquid,  boils  at  280",  has  a  sp.  gr. 
=  '2'G,  and  resembles  sulphuric  acid  ;  its 
admixture  with  water  being  attended  witli 
considerable  rise  of  temperature.  Selenic  acid, 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  give's)  off  chlorine 
and  is  reduced  to  selenious  acid. 

selenlc-ethide,  s.    [Selencthyl.] 

selenic-sulphur,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  native  sulphur  of  an 
orange  or  sometimes  brownish  colour,  con- 
taining selenium.  Found  at  Vulcano,  Lipari 
Islands,  also  at  Kilauea,  Hawaii.  Called  ali^o 
Selen-sulphur  and  Selenium-sulithur. 

se-len'-i-dce,   s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat,   seleni(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizese. 

se-len'-ide,  s.     [Eng.  selen{ium);  'ide.] 

Chem.  {PL):  Compounds  of  the  metals,  and 
alcohol  radicals,  with  selenium.  The  metallic 
selenides  can  be  produced  by  fusing  selenium 
with  the  metal.  They  are  mostly  reddish  or 
dark  coloured,  and  are  more  difficultly  acted 
on  by  nitric  acid  than  the  corresponding 
sulphides.  Some  occur  in  nature,  as  rare 
miuerals.     (^.] 

^  Selenide  of  copper  =  BerzeiiaJiite ;  Selenide 
of  lead  and  copper  =  2or£;i(e ;  Selenide  of 
copper  and  silver  =  £(icairi(e;  Selenide  of 
\Qa.d  =  CUitisthalite ;  Selenide  of  mercury  = 
Tiemaiviite ;  Selenide  of  mercury  and  lead  = 
^  Lehrhachite ;  Selenide  of  silver  =  ^auTaan- 
nite  ;  Selenide  of  thallium  =  Crookesite. 

se-len-if '-er-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  selenium  ; 
Lat.  /ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  suR. 
-0W5.]     Yielding  or  containing  selenium. 

se-len-i-6-,  preif.    [Seleno-  (3).] 

se-le-ni-6-9y'-an-ate,  s.  [Pref.  sehnio-,  and 

Eng.  cyanate.] 

Clieni.{Pl.):  CNMSe  =  CyMSe.  Compounds 
analogous  to  the  sulphocyanates  discovered 
in  1820  by  Berzelius.  The  potassium  salt  is 
obtained  by  fusing  potassic  ferroeyanide  with 
selenium.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  very 
deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
All  the  other  seleniocyanates  are  formed, 
either  by  neutralising  tlie  acid  with  a  base,  or 
by  precipitation,  according  as  they  are  soluble 
or  insoluble. 

se-le-ni-d-9y-3,n'-i[c,  a.  [Pref.  selenio-,  and 
Eng.  cyanic]  Derived  from  selenium  and 
cyanic  acid. 

selenlocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CNHSe  =  CyHSe.  Hydric  selenio- 
cyanate.  Prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of 
sulphydric  acid  gas  through  a  warm  aqueous 
solution  of  lead  seleniocyanate,  filtering,  and 
boiling  the  illtrate  to  expel  the  excess  of  sul- 
phydric acid.  It  is  very  unst^^ble,  the  addition 
of  almost  any  acid  causing  a  precipitate  of  the 
selenium. 

seleniocyanic-anhydrlde,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2N2Se=  &]  j-Se.     Obtained  by  the 

action  of  iodide  of  cyanogen  on  argentic 
seleniocyanate.  It  forms  limpid  rhombic 
tables  which  volatilise  slowly  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  melts  at  C0°,  soluble  in  wafer,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  readily  decomposed  by  acids. 

Se-le'-ni-ous,  a.  [Eng.  seleni(um) ;  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  selenium. 

selenious-add,  s. 

Ciiem.  :  SeO(HO)2.  Produced  by  the  liydra- 
tion  of  selenious  oxide,  or  the  action  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  on  selenium.  It  is  deposited 
from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  in  prismatic 
crystals  like  saltpetre  and  is  a  jiowerful  acid, 
neutralising  alkalis,  and  decomposingchlorides 
and  nitrates  with  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  dibasic, 
and  forms  unimportant  neutral  and  acid  salts 
with  the  alkalis  and  metals. 

Se-len'-ite  (1).  5.     [Eng.  selen(ium);  -iU.] 
Ckem. :  A  salt  of  selenious  acid. 

*  se-len'-ite  (2),  a.  [Gr.  o-^A^rrj  (sdSnS)=t\ie 
moon.]  One  of  the  supposed  inhabitants  of 
the  moon. 


se-len'-ite  (3),  s.    [Or.  acAij^r)  i»elini)  =  th« 

nunin  ;  sutf.  -it^  {Min.).} 

Mi7i. :  A  nuiue  used  liy  some  mineralogists 
for  the  8i>ecic8  gypsum  (q.v.),  by  otliani 
applied  to  the  crystaiUzed  furniK  only. 

s6'len-it'-ic,  se-len-lt'-lo-al,  a.  (Enj. 
selenU{e);  -ic,  -tca^J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  selenite  ;  rcHembling 
selenite,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  or  pro- 
perties.    [Selenite  (3).] 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  the  moon. 

se-le'-ni-um,  «.  [Gr.  <rt\-nyn  (selin^  =  the 
moon.  Named  by  Berzelius,  bet;ause  It  wu 
associated  with  tellurium  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  non- metallic  hexad  element 
occupying  an  intermediate  place  between 
sulphur  and  tellurium.  Synibol  8e.  Atomic 
weight  79"5.  Discovered  by  Berzelius  in  lbl7. 
Thougli  not  very  abundant  In  nature,  it  enters 
into  the  composition  uf  many  minerals,  and 
has  been  found  in  the  free  state  in  certain 
parts  of  Mexico.  It  is  prepared  from  cupro- 
plumbic  selenide  by  heating  the  pulverised 
ore  with  hydrochloiic  acid,  igniting  the 
insoluble  residue  with  an  equal  weiglil  of 
black  flux  and  dissolving  out  tlie  selenide  of 
potassium  with  boiling  water.  By  exposing 
this  solution  to  the  air  Selenium  is  deposited 
as  a  gray  powder.  Like  sulphur,  it  occurs  in 
the  ainor|>hou8  and  crystalline  states.  In  the 
former  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  ruby-C(doured 
threads,  and  when  melted  and  quickly  cooled 
becomes  vitreous  with  a  spcci(i<!  gravity  of  4*3, 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carboc 
In  the  crystalline  condition  it  forms  mono- 
clinic  prisms  of  sp.  gr.  =  4"6-4'7.  It  boils 
below  a  red  heat,  and  gives  off  a  deep  yellow 
vapotn-  whicli  condenses  in  scarlet  flowers, 
and  when  tlioroughly  heated  burns  with  a 
blue  flame  forming  seleniuus  anhydride.  It 
is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  yield- 
ing selenious  acid. 

selenium- chlorides,  s.  jjI. 

Chem.  :  The  dichluride,  SeCl2,  is  obtained 
by  passing  a  slow  stream  of  chlorine  over 
fused  selenium.  It  condenses  as  a  dark  yellow 
oily  liquid  with  very  pungent  odour,  and  is 
quickly  decomposed  with  hot  water  into 
selenious  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  tetra- 
chloride is  formed  by  freely  passing  chlorine 
over  fused  selenium.  It  forms  a  white  crystal- 
line mass,  whicli  on  further  heating  yields  a 
yellow  vapour.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
selenious  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

selenium-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Selenious  tixide,  SeOa,  is  the  only 
oxide  of  which  the  composition  is  exactly 
known.  It  is  formed  when  selenium  is  burnt 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  At  a  heat  below  red- 
nesi*  it  volatilises  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
vapour  which  condenses  in  white  four-sided 
nctdles.  It  readily  takes  up  water,  forming 
selenious  acid.  The  trioxide,  SeOg,  the 
anhydride  of  selenic  acid,  is  not  known. 

selenium  -  sulphur,  s.  [Selenic-sul- 
phur.] 

*  se-len-i-iir'-et,  *  se-len-iir-et.*.    [Kng. 

sele.)ii(iim),  and  uret.] 
Chem.  :  Selenide  (q.v.). 

"  se-le-ni-u-rett'-ed,  a.    [Selbnettkd.] 

se-len-6-,  se-len-i-o-,  se-len-,  pre/.  [Gr. 
o-eAjji'j)  (seleni)  =  tlie  n)oon,  a  crescent.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon. 

2.  Crescentic. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing  seleniam 
(q.v.). 

se-len-6-bi§'-muth-ite,  5.  [Pref.  seleno- (8X 
and  Eng.  bUmuthite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  bismutlunite  (q.v.), 
stated  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  selenium. 
Found  in  Wermland,  Sweden. 

se-len-o-^eu'-tric,  a.  [Pref.  seleno-  (1),  and 
Eng.  centric]  Pertaining  to  the  centre  of  th« 
moon  :  as  seen  or  estimated  from  the  centra 
of  the  moon. 

Se-len'-o-dont,  a.  [Selenodonta.]  Belong- 
ing in,  ur  characteristic  of  the  Selenodonta; 
having  molars  with  crescentic  ridges. 

"  The  tooth  o(  the  Horse  bi-nriuR  to  that  et  AncM- 
theriiim  the  snme  relation  as  thut  of  nn  Ox  dow  to  th« 
early  Serriindont  Artlodnctyles."— ^ncj/c  Brit.  (ed. 
9th).  xlv.  i-S2. 


bSd,  bo^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a$;  expoct,  Xenophon,  e^cist.    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shaoi.    -tion,  -slon  =  shiin;  -tlon,  -flon  =  zhun.    -^lous,  -tlous.  -siooa  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d$l. 
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Beienodonta— self 


•fi-len-o-ddn'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  seten-  (2),  and 
Gr.  ..5ous  (o(/ou,-)*  genit.  o^otros  (odoiUos)  =  a 
tuutb.l 

Zool.  £  Palmont. :  A  group  of  Artiodactyle 
Maiiiinals,  with  three  sections,  Tylopoda, 
Tiaguliiia,  and  Pecora,  or  Ruininantia  (qv.). 
Tlie  molars  have  a  crescentie  ridged  form. 
Tln5  earliest  known  member  of  the  group  is 
Anoplotherium  (q.v.). 

8e-len'-d-grS.ph,  s.  [Selenogeaphy.]  A 
drawing  or  ])icture  of  tlie  sixrface  of  the  moon, 
or  any  part  of  it. 

se-len-og'-ra-pher.  se-Ien-og^'-ra- 
phist,  s.  [FjTx^.  sdenograpM_y) ;  -er,-ist.'\  One 
versed  or  skilled  in  selenogiapliy. 

8e-len-d-graph'-Ic,  se-len-o-graph'- 
ic-al,  a.  [Eng.5eteno^rap/((y); -ic.-ico/.J  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  selenography. 

Be-lea-og'-ra-ph^.  s.  [Pref.  mUvo-  (1),  and 
Gr.  ypaififij  {graphd)=io  write.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  moon  and  its  phenomena  ;  tlio  art 
of  picturing  or  delineating  tlie  face  of  the  moon. 

"  Heveliufl.  in  his  accnrate  sel^'nographit,  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  utot'U,  bath  weU  tmualated  tb«  known 
&ppellatiuu9  of  regions,  seas,  and  mountAtos,  unto  the 
parts  of  that  luminary." — Browne. 

ee-len-o-log'-ic-a.l,  a.  [Eng.  selenolog{y) ; 
-teal.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  selenology 

Be-len-6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  seUno-  (1),  and  Gr. 
A070S  (/o(;oa)— a  discourse,]  'Ihat  branch  of 
astronomical  science  which  treats  of  the  moon. 

Be-leu'-5l-def ,  s.  [TUod.  Lat,  from  Lat.  ^eleu- 
cis,  genit.  scUucidis  =  a  kind  of  bird  on  Mount 
Cassius  {PUny).^ 

Omith.:  Agenuso-f  Epiraacliinse.  BilUonger 
than  head,  neaily  titraight.  compressed,  tip 
emarginate  ;  nostrils  oblong,  partly  hidden  by 
frontal  feathers  ;  wings  moderate  ;  tail  short, 
composed  of  twelve  nearly  equal  featliers ; 
tarsi  moderate,  scutellated  ;  outer  ami  middle 
toes  united  at  base ;  claws  cun'ed,  aeute. 
A  single  species,  Seleucides  alba,  tlie  Twelve- 
wired  Bird  of  Paiudise(q.v,).  It  was  forinei'Iy 
classed  with  Epimuchua. 

self.  *  aelfe,  •  silf,  0.  &  s.    [A.s.  self,  seolf, 

sylf ;  cogn.  with  Uut.  zeif ;  leel.  sjdjfr ;  Dan, 
selv  ;  Sw.  sjelj;  Gotli.  sllha ;  Ger.  si^lbe,  selbst. 
According  to  Skeat,  fruui  a  Teutonic  base, 
selba  for  sellba,  where  se  is  the  same  as  the 
Lat.  56 ;  Skt.  sua  =  one's  own  self,  and  lib  is 
the  same  as  the  base  of  Gotli.  la.iba=:&  rem- 
nant :  bilaibjaJi  =  to  be  left ;  hence,  the 
original  meaning  of  self  is  "left  to  one's  self" 
Self  was  originally  used  as  an  frljective  = 
same,  as  "That  self  mould"  (shakesp.  : 
Richard  II.,  i.  2),  and  was  declined  as  a 
definite  or  indefinite  adjective,  as  Ic  self,  Ic 
selfa  =  l  (niy)self,  and  agreed  with  the  jiro- 
noun  to  which  it  was  added  :  as  nom.  Icsclfa; 
genit.  viin  selfes;  dat.  jne  silfuvi;  accus. 
mecsHftie;  thu  5eZ/a=:thou  (thy)self,  he  selfa  — 
he  (liim)self,  we  silfe  =  we  (our)selves,  hi  sUfe 
=  tliey  (them}selves,  &c.  In  Old  Eng.  the 
dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  was  sometimes 
prelixed  to  the  nominative  of  self,  as  Ic  me  silf 
=  1  myself,  thu  tlie  s!^=  thou  thy.self,  he  him 
Bilf-:z.  he  himself,  we  us  silfe,  ge  e6w  silfe, 
hi  him  silfe.  In  tlie  thirteenth  century  the 
genitive  was  substituted  for  the  dative  of  the 
prefixed  pronouns  in  the  first  and  second 
persons,  as  mi  self,  thi  self,  for  me  self,  the  self 
and  our  self  your  self,  for  iw  self,  you  self. 
From  this  the  transition  to  myself,  thyself  was 
easy.  Self  then  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
substantive,  and  the  plural,  selves,  was  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  nouns  ending  in/.  In  him- 
self, themselves,  itself,  the  old  dative  remains 
unchanged ;  his  se(f,  their  selves,  are  pro- 
vincialisms. With  own,  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns kis,  our,  your,  and  their  may  be  used, 
as  "  Who  his  own  self  b.ire  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree"  (1  Peter  ii.  24),  and  so  in 
Scriptural  language  mine,  as  "  I  judge  not 
mine  ow7i  self"  (1  Cor.  iv.  3;.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

*  1,  S;ime,  veiy. 

"  Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  clrciimacrihed 
In  one  «ey  place."         Marlowe:  Fuiutu*.  l\.  1. 

•2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ones  self ;  own. 

"  Who  by  nel/nud  violent  hands  took  off  her  life."— 
Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  8. 

3.  As  a  pronominal  affix  or  adjective,  self  is 
affixed  to  personal  pronouns  (1)  to  express 
emphasis  or  distinction,  and  (2)  when  the 
pronouns  are  used  reflexi\ely.  Thus,  for 
emjiliasis,  /  myself  will  go,  denotes  not  only 


my  intention  of  going,  but  also  my  deter- 
mination of  going  in  person.  Reflexively, 
ke  killed  himself,  we  keep  ourselves,  &c.  Him- 
self, herself,  and  themselves  are  used  in  the 
nominati\e  as  well  as  in  the  objective  case : 
as,  "  Jesus  himself  baptised  not,  but  his 
disciples"  (Johniv.  2).  iVi/" (or  se/res)  is  some- 
times found  sepamted  from  the  pronoun  :  as, 
"To  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel"  (Shakesp.  : 
Sonnet  1),  though  in  8U(;h  cases,  self  may  be 
regai-ded  as  a  noun.  Such  phrases  as  C(psar's 
self  Tiirqu  ill's  self,  are  not.  philidogically  speak- 
ing, so  correct  as  Ccesar  self,  Tarquin  self. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  individual  as  an  object  to  his  own 
reflective  consciousness ;  a  person  as  a  dis- 
tinct individual  ;  one's  individual  person  ;  the 
ego  of  metaphj-sicians  ;  the  man  viewed  by 
his  o^vn  cognition  as  the  subject  of  all  his 
mental  phenomena,  the  agent  in  his  own 
activities,  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and 
the  possessor  of  faculties  and  character. 

"  But  whatsoever  to  some  men  luakea  a  man.  and 
consequently  the  same  individual  man,  wherein  per- 
hrips  few  are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by  ua  he 
plitced  in  nuthing  but  cuuBCioueness  (whlcli  is  that 
alone  which  makes  what  we  call  telf)  without  involv- 
ing UB  in  great  absurdities. "— iocAe .-  Bnman  Vnder- 
tlandiitg.  hk.  ii.,  cb.  xxvii. 

2.  Personal  interest ;  one's  own  pi-ivate 
interest :  as.  He  is  always  thinking  of  self. 

3.  A  flower  or  blossom  of  a  uniform  colour, 
especially  one  without  an  edging  or  border 
distinct  from  the  ground  colour. 

^  Self  is  used  as  the  fii'st  element  in  in- 
numerable compounds,  geneiully  of  suffi- 
ciently obvious  meaning,  in  most  of  which  it 
denotes  either  the  agent  or  tiie  object  of  tlie 
action  expressed  by  the  word  with  which  it  is 
joined,  or  the  person  on  behalf  of  whom  it  is 
perfor;ned,  or  the  person  or  thing  to,  for,  or 
towards  whom  or  which  a  quality,  ftttrilmte, 
or  feeling  expressed  by  the  following  word 
belongs,  is  directed,  or  is  exerted,  or  from 
which  it  proceeds ;  or  it  denotes  the  subject 
of  or  object  affected  by  such  action,  quality, 
attribute,  feeling,  and  the  like  {Welnter):  as 
self-abfiorring,  self -accusing,  self-deceiving.  &c. 

self-abased,  a.  Humbled  by  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  or  sliame. 

self-abasement,  s. 

1.  Humiliation  or  abasement  proceeding 
from  consciousness  of  inferiority,  guilt,  or 
shame. 

2.  Degradation  of  one's  self  by  one's  own  act. 

self-abasing,  a.  Abasing  or  humiliating 
one's  self  through  consciousness  of  inferiority, 
guilt,  or  shame. 

self  -  abhorrence,  s.  Abhorrence  or 
hatred  of  tme's  self. 

"  Be  shame  and  aelf-ahhorrence  mine," 

Cowper :  Olnet/  Bj/mna,  xl. 

self-abuse,  s. 

1.  Abuse  of  one's  own  powers. 

"  Habitual  epleen  .  .  .  had  sometimes  urged 
To  »t:lf-abuie  a  ii"t  ineluiiuetit  tougoe." 

y\'ordsw>rth  ■  Excursion,  bk.  vil. 

•  2.  Self-deception  ;  illusion.  (Shakesp.  : 
Macbeth,  iii.  4.) 

3.  Masturbation  (q.v.). 

*  self-accusatory,  a.  Accusing  one's 
self.    {Dickens:  Christmas  Carol,  stave  1.) 

self-accused,  a.    Accused  by  one's  self 
to  others,  or  by  one's  own  conscience. 
*'  Die  lelf-accuted  of  lifo  run  all  to  waBte," 

Cowper:  Sill  qf  Jlortali/t/  (a.I>.  1788). 

self-acting,  a.  Acting  of  or  by  itself; 
applied  to  any  automatic  contrivance  for 
superseding  the  manipulation  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  in  the  management  of 
machines:  as,  a  self-acting  valve,  one  moved 
by  the  action  of  the  fluid,  in  contradistinction 
to  one  moved  by  mechanical  devices. 

self-action,  s.  Action  by  or  originating 
in  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-active,  a.  Self-acting  ;  moving  one's 
self  or  itself  without  foreign  or  external  aid. 

self-activity,  s.  The  power  of  mo\'ing 
one's  self  or  itself  without  foreign  or  external 
aid  ;  self-action. 

self-adjusting,  a.  Ad,iusting  by  one's 
self  or  itself. 

self-  admiration,  s.  Admiration  of 
one's  self;  self-conceit. 

self-adulation,  s.  Flattery  of  one's  self. 

"  Fired  by  I^'ud  plaudita  and  sri/'adutation." 
B!/ro>i  :  A  OUtanC  I'U-W  of  Harroie-on-the-BiV. 


*  aelf-affalrs,  ».  pi.  One's  own  private 
afl^airs  ;  one's  own  business.  (Shakesp.  :  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  i.  1.) 

*  self-affected. a.  Self-lovlng.  (Shakesp.: 
Troibis  £  Cressida,  ii.  3.) 

self-affirighted,  a.  Frightened  at  one's 
self. 

"  Self-affrighted,  tremlile  at  his  sin." 

Shakesp.     Kichard  II.,  ItL  2. 

self-aggrandizement,  s.  Aggrandize- 
ment or  exaltation  of  one's  self. 

self-annihilation,  s.  AnuihiliUion  by 
one's  own  aet. 

self-applause,  s.  Applause  of  one's 
own  self;  self-praise. 

"  With  all  the  atlitudetfof  tclf-npplmuie.'' 

Hyron  :    Kuion  of  JtuiffTnent,  XCV. 

*  self-applying,  a.  Applying  to  or  by 
one's  self. 

self-approbation,  9.  Approbation  of 
one's  self;  self-applause, 

self-approving,  a.  Approving  of  one's 
own  conduct,  character,  &c. 


self- asserting,   self-assertive,    a. 

Forward  in  asserting  one's  self  or  one's  rights 
or  claims  ;  putting  one's  self  forward  con- 
fidently. 

self-assertion,  *.  The  act  of  asserting 
or  putting  one's  self  or  one's  own  rights  or 
claims  forward  in  an  assuming  manner. 

self-assumed,  a.  Assumed  by  one's 
own  aet  or  on  one's  own  authority  :  as,  a  self- 
assumed  title. 

*  self-assumption,  s.    Self-conceil^ 

"  In  ad/atsumption  greatev- 
Than  in  the  note  of  Judgiueut." 

Shnkegp. :  Trotliu  i  Cretsida,  U.  » 

self-banished,  a.  Banislied  or  exiled 
voluntarily. 

"  St^-banUhed  from  society." 

Cowper :  Tatk.  L  87lt 

self-begot,  self -begotten,  a.  Begottwi 
by  one's  self  or  one's  own  powers. 

"Know  none  before  us,  $et/-begot.  Belf-raiB«<l 
By  our  own  quickening  jjower. ' 

Milton.-  P.  Z...V.  86<K 

self -beguiled,  a.    Self-deceived. 

self-bo  tray  ed,  a.      Betrayed    by    one's 

own  self. 

"  Seif-betrayed,  and  wilfully  undone." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  Ytl. 

self-blinded,  a  Blinded  or  led  astray 
by  one's  own  actions,  means,  or  qualities. 

self-bom,  a.    Bom  or  begotten  by  one's 

self;  self-begotten. 

"Fright  our  native  peace  with  jc7f.&om  armfl.** 

Shakesp. :  ilichard  II.,  a  & 

*  self-bounty,  s.  inherent  kindness  and 
benevolence. 

"  I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  natuiSi 
Cat  of  self-bounty,  be  abused." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  lit  & 

*  self-breath,  s.  One's  own  words  01 
speech. 

"A  pride  that  quarrels  at  leff-breath." 

shakesp.  :  TroUu-B  rfc  Cressida.,  11  8l 

self-buried,  a.    Buried  by  one's  self. 

"  Self-buried  ere  they  die." 

Cuwper  :  Task,  v.  M. 

*  self-centratlon,  s.  The  act  of  centring, 
or  stat-e  of  Iteing  centred,  on  one's  self. 

*  self-centred,  a.  Centred  in  or  on  one's 
self  or  itself. 

"  There  bangs  the  ball  of  e^rth  and  water  mlxfc 
Self-centred  and  unmov'd. " 

Dryd'-n  :  State  of  Innocence. 

•self-charity,  s.  Love  of  one's  self; 
self-love. 

"  Unless  telf-eAarifff  be  sometimes  a  vice." 

Shakuap. :  Othello,  IL  S. 

self-closing,  a.  Closing  itself.  Used  of 
a  gate,  a  door,  &c. 

*  self- cognizance,  s.    Self-knowledge. 

"The  first  qii.ility  of  tbuuglit  ii  \i&  ielf-cognizanc€^ 
—Pae:  Eureka  {W utk&  1864.  p.  131). 

self-collected,  a.  Self-possessed,  calm, 
cool. 

"Still  in  his  stern  and  self-collected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  th.iu  cajftive's  air  ja  seen." 

Jiyron:  Corsair.  iL  8. 

self-coloured,  a.  All  of  a  single  colour. 
(Applied  to  some  animals  and  to  flowers,  and 
also  to  textile  fabrics  in  which  the  warp  and 
weft  are  of  one  colour.) 


Cate.  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  &ther;  we,  wet,  here,  cxunel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t« 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ctib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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self-coxxunand*  s.  A  state  of  steady 
oquaniiiiity  in  every  situation,  enabling  a  man 
to  exert  his  reasouiny  lauuUied  with  coolneas; 
aelf-possession. 

"  Uo  ImJ.  whiit  Buruut  wauted,  Judgment,  §41/- 
cornm'i  mi.  AJiit  ik  fiiiigiilkr  piiwer  ot  keopUig  aecreto.' — 
if.icititl.fi/:  ffiar.Knj..<:h   xiii. 

*  self-commitment,  s.  A  committing 
or  biuiimg  one's  self,  as  l>y  a  promise,  state- 
ment, or  i:onduct. 

*  self-commnnicatlve,  a.  Imparting 
or  conununieatinr^  l>y  its  own  powers. 

self-complacency,  self- compla- 
cence, *■.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  self- 
compliu'ent ;  satisfaction  with  one's  own 
doings  or  capabilities, 

"  By  the  loss  of  thnt  repose, 

i^elf-complacencc  ciuiuut  tnste." 

Cowper:  Necettity  qf  Set/- Abatement, 

self-complacent,  a.  Pleaseil  with  ono'a 
B«lf  or  one's  own  doings  or  capabilities, 

"  The  set/-com/jlnceitt  atupiJlty  with  which  they  in- 
siated  oil  orgmiialug  an  uruiy  &3  if  they  hud  been 
orgauiaiug  a  Quminoiivfei\]tli."^M'tcaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  V. 

self-conceit,  s.  A  liigh  opinion  of  one's 
self;  self-esteem,  egotism,  vanity. 

■■  Philoaophy.  without  hia  heavenly  ^ide, 
Jll»y  blow  up  t^-concatt,  mid  iionnah  ^jrlde.* 

CaWper;  Charity,  374. 

self-conceited,  a.  Having  a  high  or 
overweening  opinion  of  one's  self;  vain, 
egotistical. 

"A  »etf-concetted  (op  will  swallow  any  thing.  ■— 
L  Ettrauije, 

self- conceit edness,  s.    The  quality  or 

state  of  being  self-conceited ;  vanity,  self- 
conceit;  an  overweening  opinion  of  one's  self 
or  of  one's  capabilities  or  accomplishments. 

"A  contradiction  ot  wliat  has  been  said,  is  a  mark 
of  yet  greaUsr  pride  and  stl/concdtedness,  when  we 
take  npon  U3  to  set  another  right  io  hi»  story." — 
Locke. 

self-condemnation,  s.  Condemnation 
by  one's  own  conscience. 

"  Abaaement  and  self-condemnation." 

Longfellow:  Jtileg  StandiiA,  Iv. 

self-  condemned,  a.  Condemned  by 
one's  own  cnseience. 

"Cue  dei!pcr  tliin  niiither,  lelfcondemnrd. 
Through  nmuiiold  degrees  of  puilt  «uj  shame."* 

Wuidsworlh :  Lxcmsion,  bk.  Iv. 

self-condemning,  a.  Condemning  one'a 
self. 

"  And  could  the  ceaseless  vnltures  cease  to  prey 
Qa  self-condeinninij  bosuujs." 

Byron:  CWde  Barold,  ilL  69. 

self-confidence,  s.  Contidence  in  one's 
self  or  in  one's  own  powers,  capabilities,  or 
strength  ;  reliance  ou  one's  own  opinions, 
judgment,  or  powers. 

self-confident,  a.  Confident  of  one's 
own  powers,  capabilities,  or  strength  ;  relying 
on  one's  own  opinions,  judgment,  or  powers, 

self-confidently,  frff.  In  a  self-con- 
fldent  manner  ;  with  self- confide  nee. 

*  self-confiding,  a.    Self-contident. 

"  With  »e!/-i:unfidin'j,  coldly  patient  air." 

Byro7i :  Lara,  IL  3. 

self-conscious,  a. 

1.  Conscious  of  one's  own  acts  or  state  as 
belonging  to  one's  self. 

•*Yet  my  »elf-contc\ous  worth,  your  lii^h  renown. 
Tour  virtue,  through  the  ueighb'riii);  nations  blown.' 
Urydeiu     \Todd.) 

2.  Conscious  of  one's  self  as  an  object  of 
observation  to  others  ;  apt  to  think  uiuch  of 
how  one  appears  to  others. 

self-consciousness,  s. 

1,  Consciousness  of  one's  own  state  op  acts. 

"Perception  is  tlie  power  by  which  we  are  made 
aware  of  the  ph:enuiiieua  uf  the  ext«rual  woiJd.  Set/. 
eovsciaumesa  the  power  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
pb^Qomena  of  the  internal,  Ttie  oViji^c^  ot  the  former 
are  all  presented  to  in  in  Space  nn'I  Time  .  .  .  The 
objects  of  the  latter  are  all  apprehended  by  ua  In  Time 
and  in  ^\t"— Hamilton  :  jU^tupbMncs  led,  Mansel),  iL 
190. 

2.  Consciousness  of  being  an  object  of  ob- 
servation to  others. 

"It  pays  them  well  for  pandering  to  its  ie/Z-con* 
tciotane.is''—8t.  Jamcs'$  Oazettv.  SepL  1,  1886. 

*  self-considering,  a.  Considering  with 
one's  self  or  in  one  s  own  mind  ;  deliberating. 

"In  duliioua  thought  the  king  awaits. 
And  tvl/c'-ntiderSiig,  as  he  stands,  debates," 

Pope.    (Todd.) 

self-consumed,  a.  Consumed  by  one's 
Mlf  or  itself. 

"  But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil  .  .  . 
Self- fed  and  letf-contumed." 

MiUon  :  Comta,  B97. 


self-consuming,  a.  Consamtng  one's 
self  or  itself. 

"  A  waud'ruig  telfrooitiwning  Qre. ' 

I'ope  :  Clwnu  <if  ToucAj: 

self-contained,  a. 

1.  Wrapt  up  in  one's  self;  reserved,  cold, 
not  communicative.  (Dtciejw;  ChrLstuias 
Carol,  stave  I.) 

2.  Applied  (especially  in  Scotland)  to  a 
house  having  an  entrance  for  it^ielf,  and  not 
approached  by  an  entrance  or  stairs  commou 
to  others. 

Self-cojitained  engine:  A  portable  engine 
without  travelling  gear. 

*  self-contempt,  s.  Contempt  for  one's 
self. 

self-contradiction,  s.  Tlie  act  or  state 
of  contradicting  itself;  the  quality  or  state 
of  being  self-contiadictory  ;  repugnancy  in 
terras  ;  a  proposition  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers, one  of  which  contradicts  the  otlier. 

"  A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  war  softly 
amongst  t<-J/-conlrad4ction,  and  jijrovelsiaabftunUties." 
—Addisyiu 

self-contradictory,  a.  Contradicting 
itself;  involving  a  self-contradiction;  repug- 
nant in  terms. 

**  Men  hod  better  own  tlteir  l^iorance.  than  advanctt 
docti'lnes  which  are  self-contradictory."— -Spi^cititor. 

self-control,  s.  Control  over  one's  self; 
self-restraint,  self-command. 

*' A  man  who  without  self-controT 
Would  aeek  what  the  degraded  aoal 
Unworthily  admires."  tVordtioorih ■  Ruth, 

self- convicted,  a.  Convit^ted  by  one's 
own  conscience;  self- condemned. 

Self-conviction,  s.  Conviction  proceed- 
ing from  one's  own  consciousness,  knowledge, 
or  confession. 

"  self-covered,  o.  Covered  or  clothed 
in  one's  native  semblance. 

"  Thou  changed  and  seif-covered  thing." 

SJiakesp, :  Leur,  Iv.  3. 

self-created,  a.  Created  by  one's  self 
or  one's  own  power, 

self-culture,  s.  Culture,  training,  or  edu- 
cation of  ones  self  without  the  aid  of  others, 

*se]f-danger.  s.  Danger  from  one's  self; 
personal  d;uiger.   {Shakesp. :  Cymbelinny  iii.  4.) 

self-deceit,  s.  Deception  respecting  one's 
self,  or  arising  from  one's  own  mistake  ;  self- 
deception. 

"This  fatal  hypucrisy  and  teJf-deceit  Is  taken  notice 
of  In  theae  words.  Who  can  understand  his  errors? 
Cleanae  thou  me  fiom  secret  faults." — Addison :  Spec- 
tator, 

self-deceived,  a.  Deceived  or  mistaken 
respecting  one's  self  by  one's  own  mistake  or 
error. 

self-deceiver,  «.  One  who  deceives 
himself. 

self-deception,  s.  Deception  concern- 
ing one's  self,  or  arising  from  one's  own  mis- 
take ;  self-deceit. 

self-defence,  s.  The  act  of  defending 
one's  own  person,  property,  or  reputation. 


T[  The  art  of  self-defence  :  Boxing,  pugilism. 

*  self-defensive,  a.    Defending  or  tend- 
ing to  defend  one's  self. 

*  self-delation,  s.    Accusation  of  one's 
self. 

self-deluded,  a.    Self-deceived. 

■■  Self-deluded  nymphs  and  swains.** 

Coioper  :  Tatk,  iii.  318. 


self-delusion, 

deceit. 


s.      Self-deception,  self- 


"  Are  not  tbeso  strange  self  .del  wilont.  and  yet  at- 
tested by  uomuiuu  expeneuceJ '—^utA.'  Semioiu. 

self-denial,  s.  The  denial  of  one's  self ; 
forbearance  to  gratify  one's  ovra  appetites  or 
desires. 

■•  If  the  imago  of  God  Is  only  sovereignty,  certainly 
WB  have  been  oitliei-to  much  mistaken,  and  hereafter 
are  to  heware  of  makiiiK  ourselves  nntike  Ood,  by 
too  much  an/f- denial  and  humiiity." — South. 

self-denying,  a.  Denying  one's  self; 
forbearing  to  gratify  one's  own  appetite  or 
desires. 

**  Your  tclf-<lmsfin;j  zeal."        Covaper  :  Taak,  v.  828, 

Self-denying  Ordinance: 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  resohition  passed  by  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1(345,  that  '*  no  member  of 
the  House  shall,  during  the  war,  enjoy  nr  exe- 
cute any  office  or  command,  civil  or  military." 


self-denyingly,  adv.    lu  a  self-denying 

manner. 

self-dependent,  self-depending,  a. 

Depending  on  one's  self. 

*  self -depraved,  a.  Depraved  or  cor- 
rupted by  one's  self. 

••  Self-tempted.  setf-deprm^tL"    MUton  :  P.  L.,  IIL  IM. 

self-destroycr,  s.     One  who  destroys 

hiniseU. 

self-destruction,  s.  The  dcatruetloo 
of  one's  self;  self-murder,  suicide. 

"  But  utf'destruction  therefore  •ouuht." 

MUton:  P.  I.,  i.  l.Olfl. 

self-destructive,    a.      Tending  to   th« 

destruction  of  one's  self  or  itsulf. 

*  self-determination,  s.  Determina- 
tion by  one's  own  mind  ;  determination  by 
oin-'s  own  or  its  own  powers  without  external 
intlueiice  or  imjiulse. 

"  The  Ideas  of  men  and  $elf-d^t*rminaHon  appear  to 
be  coimecfced,"— ioctf. 

'self-determining,  a.  Capable  of  self- 
determination. 

"Every  nniui.il  Is  ctmscioua  of  some  Individual,  self* 
muviup,  w//.df(e/mi»iny  principle."— •/'op*  i  ArOuth- 
not :  Martinut  Scriblerus. 

self-devoted,  a.  Voluntarily  devoted  ; 
devoted  in  person. 


*  self-devotement,  a.  The  act  of  de- 
voting one's  self  or  one's  services  voluntarily 
to  any  cause  or  purposo  ;  self-devotion. 

self-devotion,  s.  The  act  of  devoting 
one's  person  or  services  to  any  cause  or  pur- 
pose ;  the  act  of  sacrificing  one's  interest  or 
happiness  for  the  sake  of  others  ;  self-sacrifice. 

"  A  Biuiilar  remark  doubtless  applies  to  the  self  de- 
votion of  Declus." — Leieit:  Cred.  Early  Jioman  Hist, 
(ed.  18.-.5).  ii.  4;y. 

self-devouring,    a.     Devouring    one's 

self  or  itself ;  self- consuming. 

self-di£rasive»  a.  Having  power  to 
dill  use  itself. 

*  self-disdain,  ».    Self-contempt. 

"  ftly  S'-lf.disdai»  shall  be  ttie  unshaken  base. 
And  my  deformity  its  fairest  grat^e." 

Cowper:  Ifatiflty. 

self-disparagement,  s.  Disparage- 
ment of  one's  self. 

"And  inward  te!f.dispara(fement  alTords 
To  meditative  spleen  aKrat+^ful  kast," 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  blc  It. 

*  self-dispraise,  5.  Dispraise,  censure, 
or  disapprobation  of  one's  self. 

self-distrust,  s.  Distrust  of  one's  own 
powers  or  capabilities  ;  want  of  contidence  in 
one's  self,  or  one's  own  powers. 

self-doomed,  a.  Doomed  by  one's  self; 
voluntarily  doomed. 

self-dubbed,  a.  Dubbed  or  named  by 
one's  self. 

self-educated,  a.  Educated  by  one's 
own  efforts  without  the  aid  of  teachers ;  self- 
taught. 

self-elected,  a.  Elected  by  one's  self,  or 
out  of  its  own  members. 

self-elective,  a.  Having  tlie  power  or 
right  to  elect  one's  self,  or,  as  a  body,  to  elect 
its  own  members. 

"  self-endeared,  a.  Enamoured  of  one's 
self;  self-loviiig.    (Shukesj). :  Much  Ado,  iii.  1.) 

*  self- enjoyment,  5.  Internal  satis- 
faction or  pleasiue. 

self-esteem,  ^.  Esteem  or  good  opinioo 
of  one's  self. 

"  Oft-times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  seff-^sieem,  grounded  ou  ]uflt  and  riglit 
Wen  maunged. "  J/tUon  :  P.  U,  vlii.  671. 

*  self-estimation,  5.    Self-esteem. 

*  self-evidence,  s.  The  quahty  or  stat« 
of  being  self-evidem:. 

"  By  the  same  sclf-etrldence  that  one  and  two  are 
eqoiil  to  three."— I/ucfte. 

self-evident,  a.  Evident  without  \\vooi 
or  reasoning  ;  needing  no  proof  of  its  cornct- 
ness  or  truth  ;  producing  certainty  or  cL-ar  con- 
viction upon  a  bare  presentation  to  the  mind. 

"  Fr.r  truth  si^lf-eoldent-.  with  pomp  imprMa'd, 
Is  vanity."  Cowper :  Hope,  IOSl 

*  self-evidently,  adv.  in  a  self-evident 
manner;  by  means  of  self -evidence ;  without 
proof  or  reasoning. 


bfil*  boy;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  cboms.  9lLin,  bengh;  go,  grem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:fist.   -ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -^on  =  shun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -aioos  =  shils.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^l. 
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self-evolution,  s.    Development  by  in- 

hereut  power  or  quality. 

*  self-exaltation,  s.  The  exaltation  of 
one's  s^lf ;  self-aggramlizeiiient. 

self-exalting,  a.  Exalting  or  aggran- 
dizing one's  self. 

■■  If  aelf-exalfin^  clftlms  be  turii'd  ntlrift. 
And  ^race  be  grace  indeed,  and  life  a  gift." 

Cowptr :  I/ope,  MO. 

*self-exaniinant,.~-:.  One  who  examines 
himself;  one  who  piactises  self-examination. 

self-examination.  .^.  An  examination 
or  scrutiny  into  one's  own  state,  coii'liiet.  or 
motives,  especially  in  regard  to  religious  feel- 
ings or  duties. 

"  Let  a  injin  apply  himself  to  the  difficult  work  of 
$eIf-exnmin'ition,  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  whole 
aetat«  of  hia  soul."— Sou^A ;  Sermons. 

*  self-example,  s.    One's  own  precedent. 

(Shal-esp.  :  Sonnet  142.) 

self-exiled,  a.  Self-banislied.  (Byron : 
Lara,  i.  1.) 

gelf-existence,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  self-existent ;  inherent  existence ; 
existence  possessed  by  virtue  of  a  being's  own 
nature,  and  independent  of  any  other  being 
or  cause  ;  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 

"  Who  then  will  this  n  ielf-'-xhtence  call?" 

Blackmore :  Creation. 

self-existent,  a.  Existing  by  virtue  of 
one's  own  nature,  and  indepen<ient  of  any 
other  being  or  cause  ;  having  self-existence. 

"  This  self-existent  being  hath  the  power  of  per- 
fection, as  well  as  of  existence.  In  himself."— Grew.' 
Covno.  Sacra. 

*  self-existing,  a.    Self-existent. 

"  Prime,  mlf-existhif  Ciiiae  and  End  of  «11." 

Wordsworth:  Fxcttrtion.  bk.  Iv, 

self-explanatory,  a.  Capable  of  ex- 
plaining itself;  bearing  its  own  explanation 
on  its  face. 

*  self-explication,  s.  Tlie  act  of  ex- 
plaining or  giving  nccount  of  one's  self  or 
itiself.    (ShaJcesp.  :  Cymhelim,  iii.  4.) 

*  self-exposure,  s.  The  act  of  exposing 
or  laying  one's  self  open,  as  to  danger,  &c. 

*  self-extolled,  o.  Praised  by  one's  self ; 
■eU-exalted. 

■'  Which  we,  a  generation  self-extoltd. 
As  zealously  iierform." 

W ordswai-th :  Excurtion,  ,'■..  viii 

*  self-exulting,  a.  Exulting  in  one's  self. 
self-faced,   a.     A  term  applied  to  the 

natural    face    or    surface  of  a  flagstone,   in 
con  I  ni  distinction  to  dressed  or  hewn. 
gelf-fed,  a.     Fed  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

"  What  seem'd  his  own,  a  self-ffd  aprinp, 
Proves  but  a  lirook  that  glides  away.' 

Cowper :  Olney  HymnM.  IWI. 

self-feeder,  s.  One  who  or  that  wliich 
feeds  himself  or  itself;  specif.,  a  self-feeding 
machine  or  apparatus. 

self-feeding,  n.  Capable  of  feeding  one's 
self  or  itself;  keeping  up  automatically  a 
supply  of  anything  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant consumption,  waste,  use,  or  application 
for  some  purpose :  as,  a  sel/'/eeding  boiler, 
printing-press,  &c. 

self-fertilization,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fertilization  of  a  pistil  by  ptJlen 
from  the  stamens  which  immediately  surround 
it.     Opposed  to  cross-fertilization  (q.v.). 

self-fertilized,  a. 

Bot.  :  Fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  same 
flower,  or  at  least  of  the  same  individual  plant. 

*  self-figured,  a.  Conceived  and  planned 
by  one's  self. 

"  To  knit  their  aonls  .  .  . 
InMy-;!5wred  knot.  '        Shukesp.  :  Cumbeline,  iL  8. 

*  self-flattering,  a.  Flattering  to  one's 
aeir. 

"  And  expectationa  of  telf -flattering  minds. 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*  self-flattery,  s.     Flattery  of  one's  self. 

*  self-gathered,  a.  Gathered,  wrapped 
np,  or  couLentrated  in  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-glorious,  a.  Springing  from  vain- 
glory or  vanity  ;  vain,  boastful. 

"  Vainness  and  se}f-g1orioui  pride," 

Shaketp-:  Senry  V.  v.     (ChOTOB.J 

self-governed,  a.  Governed  by  one's 
self  or  itself. 

"  How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow-raen 
And  still  remain  self-gnvr-rnd.  and  apart" 

Wfirdsworth  :  Ezcurtvtn.  bk.  v. 


self-government,  s. 

1.  The  governmentof  one'sself ;  self-control. 

2.  A  system  of  government  by  which  tlie 
mass  of  a  nation  or  people  appoint  the  rulers  ; 
democratic  or  republican  government ;  demo- 
cracy. 

*  self-gratulation,  «.  Gratulation  of 
one's  self. 

self-harming,  a.  Injuring  or  harming 
one's  self  or  itself. 

self-heal,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Pntnella  inilgaris  and  the  genus 
Prunella  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  Sanicida  eiiropcea  (Prior); 
(3)  Pimpinella  Saxi/mga.   (Britten  &  Holland.) 

%  Tlie  meaning  of  self-heal  is  that  one  may 
by  aid  of  these  plants  heal  himself  without  a 
doctor. 

self-healing,  a.  Having  the  property  or 
power  of  healing  itself. 

self-help,  s.  The  use  of  one's  own  powers 
to  attain  one's  ends.     (Smiles.) 

self-hidden,  a.   Hidden  within  one's  self. 

"  Yet  not  the  less  his  spirit  would  hold  dear 
Se!/-hidden  pmiae.  and  friendships  private  tear." 
Wordsieorth :  ijiscriptions. 

*  self-homicide,  &  The  act  of  killing 
one's  self ;  suicide. 

*  self-hope,  ».  Hope  or  dependence  in 
one's  self. 

"  It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 
But  terror  and  self-hope. "        Byron :  Cain,  i.  1. 

*  self-idolized,  a.    Idolized  by  one's  self 

"  Self- idolized,  and  yet  a  kn.-we  at  heart," 

Cotoper :  Expostulation.  9*. 

*  self-ignorance,  s.  Ignorance  of  one's 
own  character,  powers,  qualities,  &c. 

self  -  ignorant,  n.  Ignorant  of  one's 
own  character,  &c. 

*  self-iUumlned,  a.  Illumined  of  itself 
or  without  extraneous  aid. 

■'  Thus  ahine  they  seJf-ilhtmined  ... 
The  borrow'd  aplendours  of  a  cloudless  day  ?  ' 

Cowper:  Ice  lalaiids. 

self-immolating,  a.     Self-sacrificing. 

*  self-imparting,  a.  Imparting  by  one's 

own  powers  and  \vill. 

"  God,  who  is  an  absolute  spiritual  act.  and  who  is 
such  a  pure  light  as  in  which  there  is  no  darkness, 
muat  needs  be  infinitely  nelf -impart htg  and  commu- 
nicative."—jVorrfs.     (Todd.) 

self-importance,  s.  High  or  excessive 
opinion  of  one's  self;  self-conceit. 

'•  0«r  self-importance  ruina  iti  cwii  scheme." 

Cowper:  Conoeraation.  369. 

self-important,  a.  Ha\ingahigh  opinion 
of  one'sself;  self-conceited. 

self-imposed,  a.     Imposed  or  taken  on 

one's  self  voluntarily. 

"  self-imposture,  s.  Imposture  prac- 
tised on  one's  self;  self-deception,  self-deceit. 

"  A  fatal  neTf -imposture,  such  as  defeats  the  desi^. 
and  destroys  the  force  of  all  religion."— Sour  A. 

*  self-indignation,  s.  Indignation  at 
one's  own  character  or  actions. 

self-indulgence.  5.  Free  indulgence  of 
one's  appetites  or  passions. 

■'  A  course  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt, 
And  self-indulgome^viithout  ehanie  pursued." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  iii. 

self-indulgent,  a.  Indulging  one's  self ; 
gratifying  one's  passions  or  appetite  ;  inilnl- 
gent  to  one's  self. 

"He  had  become  sluggish  and  self-indulgent."^ 
Macmilay :  Hist.  Kng.,  cli.  vi, 

self -indulging,  a.    Self-indulgent. 

*•  And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  bourn 


self-inflicted,  a.  Inflicted  by  or  on  one's 

self. 

"  In  self-inflicted  penance,"     Byron  :  Lara,  i.  17. 

*  self-insufl&ciency,  s.  Insufficiency  of 
or  in  one's  self. 

self-interest,  s.  Private  interest;  the 
interest  or  advantage  of  one's  self. 

*  self-interested,  a.  Having  or  marked 
by  self-interest;  particularly  concerned  for 
one's  self ;  selfish, 

se?*f- invited,  a.  Come  without  being 
invited. 

"  A  self-invited  guest."      Longfellow :  Student's  Tale. 

*  self-involution,  s.  Involution  in  one's 
self  ;  hence,  mental  abstraction  ;  reverie. 


*  self-involved,  a.  Wrapped  up  in  one's 
self  or  in  one's  tlioughts. 

self- justification,  s.  Justification  of 
one's  self. 

self-justifler,  s.  One  who  excuses  or 
justifies  liiniself. 

self-killed,  a.    Killed  by  one's  own  hand. 

"  Now  lit-st  victorious 
Among  thy  shuii,  self-kHl'd." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistet,  1,664. 

*  self-kindled,  a.  Kindled  of  itself  or 
without  any  extraneous  aid  or  power. 

"  And  left  one  altJir  dark,  a  little  space. 
Which  turu'd  self-kindled,  and  reuew'd  the  blaze." 
Oryden :  Palamon  <t  Arcite,  ill.  2SS. 

*  self-knowing,  a.  Knowing  of  itself 
or  without  communication  from  anotlier. 

self-knowledge,  s.  Knowledge  of  one's 
self,  or  of  one's  own  character,  powers,  &c. 

"  Si' If -knowledge  truly  le.ini'd."    Cowper  :  Charity,  8fi9. 

self-known,  a.     Known  to  one's  self. 

"  Oh,  lost  in  vanity,  till  once  self-known." 

Cowper:  Glory  to  God  Alone. 

*  self-left,  a.  Left  to  one's  self  or  to  it- 
self.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  93.) 

*  self-life,  s.  Life  in  one'sself;  a  living 
solely  for  one's  self  or  one's  own  gratification 
or  interest. 

*  self-like,  a.  Exactly  similar ;  corre- 
sponding. 

self-love,  s.-  The  love  of  one's  own  per- 
son, interest,  or  happiness ;  an  instinctive 
principle  in  the  human  mind  which  impels 
every  rational  creatsre  to  preserve  bis  life 
and  promote  his  own  happiness. 

"  self-loving,  a.  Loving  one's  self;  cha- 
racterized by  self-love. 

"  Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  In  vain." 

Byron  :  A  SketcK 

self-luminous,  a.  Luminous  of  itself 
or  without  any  extraneous  aid  or  power; 
having  in  itiself  tlie  property  of  emitting  light ; 
as,  the  sun,  and  the  fixed  stars. 

self-made,  a.  Made  by  one's  self;  espec; 
having  risen  in  the  world  by  one's  own  exer- 
tions :  as,  a  self-inade  man. 

"  Deaign'd  by  Nature  wise,  but  s^f-made  fools," 

Cow/rer :  Tirociniu7n,  SS7. 

*  self-mastery,  s.  Mastery  over  one'» 
self ;  self-control. 

*  self-mate,  s.  a  mate  for  one's  self. 
(Shakcsp.  :  Lear,  iv.  3.) 

*  self-mettle,  s.  One's  own  fiery  temper 
or  mettle  ;  inherent  courage. 

•*  A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  hia  way. 

Self-mettle  tires  him." 

Shakesp.  :  Benry  nil.,  L  1. 

*  self-motion,  s.  Motion  given  by  in- 
herent powers,  without  extenial  impulse ; 
spontaneous  motion. 

"Matter  is  Dot  Aidaed  with  self-motion-'— Cheyne: 
Philos.  Principles. 

self -moved,  a.  Moved  by  inherent  power, 
witliont  external  impulse. 

*  self-movent,  a.  The  same  as  Self- 
moving  (q.v.). 

"  Body  cannot   be  self-existent,  because  It   ia   not 

Self -movent." — Grew. 

self-moving,  a.  Moving  by  inherent 
power,  without  external  impulse. 

*  self-murder,  s.  The  murder  of  one's 
self;  suicide. 

•'  By  all  humiui  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder 
has  ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  criiue."— 
Tetnple. 

*  self-murderer,  5.  One  who  voluntarily 

destroys  liis  own  lite  ;  a  suicide. 

*  self-neglecting,  a.  A  neglecting  of 
one's  self.     (Shakcsp.  :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

*  self-occupied  a.  Occupied  with  one'i 
own  tliouglits  or  affairs. 

"  The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Seff- occupied."        WordsiDorth :  Exrursion.'blL.  L 

*  self-offence,  s.     One's  own  offence. 

"  More  nnr  lei^s  to  others  paying, 
Than  bv  sr'f-o-ffence-i  weighing.' 

Sfktkesp. :  Meat,  for  ifeas..  Ul.  t. 

self-opinion,  s. 

*  1.  One's  own  opinion. 

2.  High  or  exalted  opinion  of  one's  self,  or 
of  one's  own  powers,  capabilities,  &c.  ;  self- 
conceit. 

"  Confidence  .  .  .  distinguished  from  decent  aMur- 
ance,  proceeds  from  self -opinion,  occasioned  by  igno- 
rance or  flattery."— Coi/ier :  Of  Confidence. 


Bte,  at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  oamel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  vnlte,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    «b,  ob  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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"self-opinionated,  a.    Self-opinioned. 

•  self-oplnloned,  a.  Having  a  hi^h  or 
exalted  opinion  of  one's  self,  or  of  cue's  own 
powers,  capabilities,  &,c.  ;  self-conceited. 

"He  mny  cttst  him  ujion  a  bold  tel/-cpinu ined  phy. 
siciau-"— ^o^(f'l. 

self-orlglnatlng,  a.  Originating  in,  pro- 
duced by,  or  beginning  with  one's  self  or 
itself. 

•  self-partiality,  5.  A  bias  or  partiality 
towards  one's  self. 

self-perplexed,  a.  Perplexed  by  one's 
own  thoughts. 

•  self-pity,  s.    Pity  on  one's  self. 

•'This  pity,  which  sonie  people  ac^-pity  can." 

Coufper  :  Sweet  Meat  has  Sour  Sauce. 

•  self -pleached,  a.  Pleached  or  inter- 
woven by  natural  growth. 

self-pleasing,  a.  Pleasing  one's  self; 
gratifying  one's  own  wishes  or  feelings. 

*  self-pointed,  a.  Pointed  or  directed 
at  or  towards  one's  self. 

"  At  times  both  wiah'tJ  for  and  implored. 
At  times  3<jught  with  aelf-pointed  sword  " 

Byron:  ilazeppa.  xvli. 

*  self-poise,  s.     Self-possession. 

"Yet  he  displayed  exceUent  qualifications  for 
either  aoIiliiT  or  c'\iizi\\—se!f-poiie,  a  quick,  iiitetli- 
gence.  close  application  to  the  taak  In  hand."— Ce«(Mry 
Mug.,  Jan  .  1891.  p.  453. 

*  self-poised,  a.      Balancing  one's  self. 

{Lit.  Si  fig.) 

"I've  wn.tch'd  you  now  a  full  half  hour 
Self-pois'd  upon  that  yellow  flower  " 

W'orUiworth:  To  a  Butterfly. 

self-pollution,  s.  The  same  as  Self- 
abuse,  2.  (q.v.). 

self-possessed,  a.  Calm,  composed ; 
having  self-possession. 

self-posseElsion,  s.  Possession  of  one's 
powers ;  calmness,  composure,  self-control, 
aelf-conimand. 

"  Submisatve,  yet  with  ieJ/-posset$ion  mann'd." 

Byron  :  Cortair,  11.  3. 

self-praise,  s.  The  praise  of  one's  self ; 
self-rtpplause. 

'■  ScJf-prai-^g  is  no  recommendation." — Old  Proverb. 

*  self-preference,  s.  Preference  of  one's 
self  to  others. 

self-preservation,  s.  The  preservation 
of  one's  self  from  destruction  or  injury. 


*  self-pride,  s.  Prifle  in  one's  own  cha- 
racter, powers,  or  capabilities ;  self-esteem, 
vanity. 

*  self-profit,  3.  One's  own  profit,  advan- 
tage, or  interest ;  self-interest. 

self-propagatlng,  a.  Propagating  by 
one's  self  or  itself 

self-registering,  a.  Registering  auto- 
maticiilly  ;  applied  to  an  instrument  so  con- 
trived as  to  register  automatically  indications 
of  phenmnena,  whetlier  c<)ntinnously,  or  at 
stated  times,  or  at  the  maxima  or  minima  of 
variations  :  as,  a  self-registering  thermometer. 

self-regulated,  a.  Regulated  by  one's 
aelf  or  it-self. 

*  self-regulative,  a.  Tending  or  serv- 
ing to  regulate  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-reliance,  s.  Reliance  on  one's 
powers  or  resources. 

self-reliant,  self-relying,  a.  Relying 
ordepending  on  one's  own  powers  or  resources  ; 
Belf-dep-'udent. 

self-renouncing,  a.  Renouncing  one's 
own  rights  or  claims. 

'■  Th.it  setf-renouncinj  wisdom." 

Cotoper  :  Truth.  563. 

self-renunciation,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
nouming  one's  own  rights  or  claims;  self- 
abnegatinii. 

self-repellency,  s.  The  inherent  power 
of  repulsion  in  a  body  ;  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  self-repelling. 

self-repelling,  a.     Repelling  by  its  own 

inherent  pnwpr. 

*  self- repetition,  s.  The  act  of  repeat- 
ing one's  own  words  or  actions  ;  the  saying  or 
doing  of  what  one  has  already  said  or  done. 

self-reproach,  s.    The  act  of  reproach- 


ing, censuring,  or  condemning  one's  self ;  the 
repiojich  or  censure  of  one's  own  conscience. 

■■  To  uiitl|f»t«  as  Kfiitly  as  I  could. 
The  BtluK  of  tf-tf-repruiieh  with  healing  words." 

\Vord*ieorih:  Excurtion,  bk,  vi. 

self-reproached,   a.      Reproached  by 

one's  own  con.scieiiCf. 

self-reproacbing,  a.   Reproaching  one's 

self. 

self-reproachlngly,  adv.  By  reproach- 
ing one's  self;  with  self-reproaches. 

self-reproof,  s.  The  reproof  of  one's 
self;  the  reproof  of  conscience. 

self-reproved,  a.  Reproved  by  one's 
own  conscience. 

self-reproving,  a.  &.  s. 

A.  As  lulj. :  Reproving  one's  self  ;  reproving 
by  conscience. 

B.  Assubst.  .-Thereproof  of  one'sconscience ; 
self-reproach. 

"  He's  full  of  alteration  and  se7f-r»proving." 

Shakesp.  :  L^ar,  v.  1. 

self-repugnant, a.  Repugnantto itself; 
seif-contradict'-iry. 

self-repulsive,  a.  Repulsive  in  or  by 
one's  self  or  itself. 

self-respect,  s.  Respect  for  one's  self 
or  one's  own  character  and  reputation. 

"  Allured  him,  amik  eo  low  in  id f -respect." 

Wordsworth:  Ezcnirsioif,  bk.  vi. 

*  self-respecting,  a.  Having  self-re- 
spect. 

"  This  sflf-rettpecting  Nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  eujoiua."       Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

self-restrained,  a.  Restrained  by  one's 
self,  or  by  one's  own  power  of  will ;  self-con- 
trolled. 

'■  Thou  firBt,  O  king  I  i^lease  the  rights  of  awa^ ; 
Power,  se&'restrained,  the  people  best  obey. 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

self-restraint,  s.  Restraint  or  control 
imposed  on  one's  self;  self-control,  self-com- 
mand. 

*  self-reverence,  s.  Reverence  or  re- 
spect for  one's  own  character  or  reputation  ; 
self-respect. 

*  self- reverent,  a.  Having  self-respect ; 
self-respecting. 

self-righteous,  a.  Righteous  in  one's 
own  esteem  ;  plmrisaic. 

self -righteousness,  s.  Reliance  on 
one's  own  suppused  righteousness ;  riglite- 
ousness  the  merits  of  which  a  person  attri- 
butes to  himself;  pharisaical  lighteousness. 

"  Perhaps  that  Babylonish  ve&t. 
Self-righteousness,  provokes  the  rod." 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymns,  xllli. 

*  self-rolled,  a.  Rolled  or  coiled  on 
itself.    {MiUon  :  P.  L.,  ix.  1S3.) 

*  self-ruined,  a.     Ruined  by  one's  own 

acts  or  conduct. 

self-sacrifice,  s.  Sacrifice  of  one's  self, 
or  of  one's  own  interests  or  advantage. 

"  Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  aud  self-sacrifice." 

Wordiioorth  :   White  Doe,  IL 

self-sacrificing,  a.  Sacrificing  one's 
self,  or  one's  own  intL-rest  or  advantage. 

"  Bearing  to  Heaven  th«t  precious  sigh 
Of  pure,  self-sacrificing  love." 

Moore :  Paradise  A  the  Peri, 

self-same,  a.    The  very  same  ;  identical. 

"  Th.'it  self-same  day,  by  fiRht  or  by  surprise. 
To  » in  the  mount  of  God."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  87. 

self-satisfied,  a.  Satisfied  with  one's 
self. 

self-satisfying,  a.  Giving  satisfaction 
to  one's  self. 

"Then  farewell  all  self-satisf'jing schemes." 

Cowper :  Truth.  7. 

*  self-scorn,  s.    Scorn  of  one's  self. 

self-seeker,  s.  One  who  seeks  his  own 
interest  nr  advantage. 

self-seeking,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Seeking  one's  own  interest  or 
advantage  ;  selfish. 

"  Nick  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman  :  he  is  a 
tmdesmau,  a  self-seeking  wretch.' — Arbuthnot :  John 
Bull. 

B,  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  seeking  one's  own 
interest  or  advantage  ;  selfishness. 

"self-severe,  a.  Severe  or  harsh  towards 
one's  self.    (Milton  :  Samsoti  Agonistes,  827.) 


self-slain,  a.     Slain  or  killed  by  one'i 
self ;  auicidt/. 

*  self- slaughter,  b.  The  killing  of  one'i 
self;  suii'ide. 

"  And  Kaiictluii  with  telf-slaughttr  the  dull  U« 
Wliich  Huurod  me  hen." 

Byron  :  Lament  of  Tatto,  •. 

*  self-slaughtered,  a.  Killed  by  cue's 
self. 

"  Himself  on  her  self-slaughtered  b^dy  throw." 

Sh(^:eip  :  Jiape  of  Lucrece.  1,733. 

*  self-society,  s.    The  society  of  one's 

self  alone  ;  solitude. 

"Moreover,  I  have  observed  that  he  Is  too  much 
giv£n  to  Ilia  study  and  self-s^ciity,  *:n\ici:[a\\y  Ui  eon- 
Verse  with  dead  men,  I  mean  ha»kB."—lIoweU :  Letters, 
bk.  li.,  let  51. 

"  self-sought,  a.    Sought  voluntarily. 

"  His  life  was  one  lontf  war  with  srlf-sought  foea, 
Or  friends  hy  him  selfbauished."' 

Byron  .   Child«  Harold,  ill.  80. 

self-styled,  a.  Called  or  styled  by  one's 
self;  so  CiiUed,  pretended. 

self-subdued,  a.  Subdued  by  one's  own 
power  or  means. 

■  self- substantial,  a.  Composed  or 
consisting  of  one's  own  substance. 

■'  Thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes. 
Feed'at  thy  life's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel." 
Shakesp. :  Ho/met  1. 

self-subversive,  n.  Overturning  or 
subverting  one's  self  or  itself. 

self-sufficiency,  *  self-sufficience,  a. 

1.  The  quality  or  stat^  of  being  self-sulfi- 
cient ;  inherent  fitness  for  all  ends  and  pur- 
poses, independent  of  others ;  capability  of 
working  out  one's  own  ends. 

"The  philosophers,  aud  even  the  Epicur^ns.  main- 
tained tTie  srlfsiimcienct/  "f  ttie  RLidhead.  and  seldom 
or  never  sacriticed  at  all.  '^Btnthy. 

2.  An  overweening  opinion  of  one's  own 
powers,  capabilities,  or  worth  ;  excessi\e  con- 
fidence in  one's  own  powers  or  capabilities. 

"  That  self-tuMciency  now  mentioned  may  bnve  been 
of  service  to  them  in  this  particular."— tfc*Wl"u/ft ." 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  vlii. 

self-sufficient,  a. 

1.  Capable  of  effecting  all  one's  own  ends  or 
of  fulfilling  one's  own  desires  without  the  aid 
of  others. 

"Neglect  of  friends  can  never  be  proved  rational 
till  we  I  rove  the  person  using  it  oniiiiiwteut  and 
Sflf-siijficicnf,  and  such  aa  can  never  need  any  mortal 
aesistfince."— Sow(A.-  Sermons. 

2.  Having  an  overweening  confidence  in 
one's  own  powers,  capabilities,  or  worth ; 
haughty,  overt^aring. 

"  This  is  ncit  to  be  done  in  a  rasb  and  telf-tufflHent 
manner:  but  with  an  humble  dependance  on  divine 
grace,  while  we  walk  among  snares."— K'dWa. 

'  self-sufficing,  a.  Sufficient  for  one's 
self  or  for  itself;  without  external  aid;  self- 
sufficient. 

self- supported,  a.  Supported  by  itself 
without  any  extraneous  aid. 

"  Few  lelf-supported  flowers  endure  the  wind.' 
Cowper:  7'ask,  iiL  C67. 

self-supporting,  a.  Supporting  one's 
self  or  itself  without  aid  or  contribution  from 
others. 

"  The  guarantors  be  called  upon  for  no  further  paj^ 
meiit,  ami  the  wnole  movement  become  self-support- 
ing."—Daily  Telegraph.  Sept  17,  1885. 

self- sustained,  a.  Sustained  or  sap- 
ported  by  one's  self. 

self-taught,  a.     Taught  by  one's  self. 

*  self-tempted,  a.  Tempted  by  one's 
self.    (Milton.  P.  L.,  in.  130.) 

*  self-thinking,  o.  Thinking  for  one's 
self;  forming  one's  own  opinion  irrespective 
of  others. 

*  self-thought,  s.    A  private  thought 

"  Till  all  thy  self-thought*  curdle  into  hate." 

Byron  :  A  :^k€tch. 

self-tormentor,  s.     One  wlio  torments 
or  harasses  himself. 
self-torture,  s.    Torture  or  pain  inflicted 

on  one's  self. 

*  self-torturlng,  a.  Torturing  or  tor- 
menting one's  self. 

"  The  self-torturing  Boph\at.  wild  Roussean." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  iiL  Tl. 

*  self-trust,  s.  Trust  or  reliance  on  one's 
self;  .self-reliance;  trust  or  confidence  in 
one's  self. 

'•  Where  1b  truth  If  there  he  no  lelf-trfia  t ' 

Shakesp. :  liiif-e  of  Lucrtce.  IM, 


boU,  boj^ ;  poiit,  j<S^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -alous  =  shiis.   -bio,  -41o,  Ac.  =  b^l,  d9L 
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selfhood— semaphorist 


*  self-view,  s. 

1.  A  view  of  one's  self  or  of  one's  own 
Cliaracter  or  actions.    , 

2.  Regard  or  care  for  one's  owe  interests. 

*  self- violence,  s.  Violence  to  one's  self. 
{Millvii:  Sumsoii  Agonistes,  1,5S4.) 

self-will,  s.     One's  own  will ;  obstinacy. 

"Tlien  obstinate  iflf-wilt  confirms  Itiiii  8u." 

Cowper :  Proffresa  qf  Error,  64S. 

self-willed,  a.  Governed  by  one's  own 
will;  obstinate;  not  accommodating  or  com- 
pliant. 

■■  For  I  Tvas  wayward,  bold,  and  wild. 
A  selfwiltd  imp.  a  grandame'a  child," 

Scott :  Marmion,  iii.    (Tntrod.) 

*self-willedliess.5.  Self-will,  obstinacy. 

t'illed7ie$t"—MiSS  Edgeioorth: 


self-worship,  «. 

self. 

self-worshipper, 

or  itluiizes  liiiii>t;ll". 

•self- wrong,  5. 

to  himself. 


The  idolizing  of  one's 

One  who  worships 

Wrong  done  by  &  person 


"  But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  of  self-unvng." 

Sha/ccSp.  :  Corned]/  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

t  self-hood,  s.  [Eng.  seJ/;  -hood.]  Indi- 
vid uality,  independence  of  thought  and  action. 
(Modelled  on  Tnanhood.) 

Self'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  self;  -ish.]  Caring  only  or 
chiefly  for  self;  attentive  only  to  one's  own 
interests  ;  void  of  regard  for  others  ;  proceed- 
ing from  or  characterized  by  a  love  of  self; 
actuated  by  or  proceeding  from  a  regard  to 
private  ends  or  advantage.  (A  word  of  Puritan 
origin.) 

"When  they  [tbe  Preabyteriaus]  aaw  that  be  waa 
not  xetfith  (it  is  a  word  ol  their  own  new  mint)." — 
Hm-Jcet :  Life  of  n'Uliama.  p.  129. 

Self'-ish-ly,  adv.  fEng.  seljish;  -ly.]  In  a 
selfish  ni.mner;  with  a  regard  only  for  one's 
own  interests,  ends,  or  advantage. 

"  He  can  yoor  merit  te/fishli/  approve." 

J-ope:  I'rol.  to  Sat.,  29S. 

Belf'-lBh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seljisk;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  sr^te  of  being  selfish  ;  exclusive 
regard  to  one's  own  interests,  ends,  or  advan- 
tage ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  self-in- 
terested. 

"  While  nought  aave  narrow  aeUishneu  succeeds. 
And  low  design. "  T/iotnson  :  Libertif^  Iv. 

*  self '-ism,  s.    [Eng.  self;  -ism.\   Devotedness 

til  self;  selfishness. 

•  self '-ist,  s.  [Eng.  self;  -w(.]  One  who  is 
wiiolly  devoted  to  self;  a  selfish  person. 

*  self-less,  a.     [Eng.  self;  -less.]    Having  no 

regard  for  self;  unselllsh. 

"  As  high  as  woman  in  her  selfless  raond." 

Tennyson  :  Merlin  A  Vivien,  29S. 

•  self -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  selfiess;  -ly.]  In 
an  unselfish  manner. 


*self -less-ness,  s.     [Eng.  seljless; 

Freedom  from  selfishness. 


■ness.] 


"  Tbey  may  not  be  able  to  bo^st  tbe  Christian  self- 
Icttness  ot  Mr.  L."— World,  Nuv.lS.  isaj. 


•  self -ness, «. 

fielhshuess. 


[Eng.  self;  -Tiess.]    Self-love, 


"  Shall  I.  a  son  and  subject,  seem  to  dare. 
For  any  «y"<"^.  to  set  realms  on  fire? 

Lord  Brooke:  JIustapha. 

•self -time,  s.  [Eng.  self,  and  tinie.]  The 
exact  moment,  the  point  of  time. 

"  At  Mhich  setftime  the  bonse  seemed  all  on  flra" 
Marlowe:  Fausius,  v,  4. 
8e-li'-num,  s.     [Mod.  Lat..from  Lat.  selinoii; 
Gr.  fftAicoi'  {selinon)  =  a  kind  of  parsley.] 

Bot.  :  Milk-parsley  ;  a  genus  of  Angelicidae. 
Unibellifers  from  Europe,  Madeira,  the 
Caucasus,  &c.  The  old  Helinum  palitstre  is 
now  Feuoedanum  paliistre. 

Sel'-i-on,  s.  [Low  Lat,  selio,  genit.  selionis; 
Yv.  siUoji  =  a.  ridge,  a  furrow.]  A  ridge  of 
land  rising  between  two  furrows,  of  a  breadth 
sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less. 

Bell  (1),  s.  [Sell,  v.]  An  imposition,  a  cheat; 
a.  trick  successfully  played  at  another's  ex- 
pense.    (Slang.) 

'  sell  (2),  ♦  cell,  »  selle,  ».  [Fr.  selk,  fi-om 
Lat.  sella  =  a  seat  ] 

1.  A  seat,  a  throne. 

2.  A  saddle. 

"On  hia  broad  shield,  bitt  not,  bnt  glaiincing  fell 
On  his  horse  necke  before  the  quilted  fif." 

.-  '.'"jer  ;  F  Q..  U.  v.  4. 


sell,  *selle.  "sille.  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sellan, 
sUlan,  syllan.  =  to  give,  to  hand  over;  cogn. 
with  icel.  selja  =  to  liand  over  to  another; 
I'an.  saije;  Sw.  saija  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sa I ja Ji ; 
U.  H.  Ger.  sellen  ;  Goth,  saljan  — to  I'fler  a 
sncrifice ;  Lithuan.  sulyli  =  to  proQer,  to 
oIR-r.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  transfer,  as  property  of  any  kind,  or 
the  exclusive  right  of  po.ssession,  to  anotlier 
for  an  equivalent ;  to  >,Mve  or  dispose  of  for  a 
con.sideration,  especially  for  money  ;  to  vend. 
It  is  the  correlative  to  tncy ;  one  buys  what 
another  sells,    (Genesis  xxxvii.  27.) 

2.  To  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale  of; 
to  accept  a  j.rice,  reward,  or  bribe  for  ;  to  be- 
tray for  a  reward  ;  to  be  unfaithful  to. 

"  Thou  alone  couldst  hate  me. 
Thy  buflband.  sliglit  me,  tell  me.  and  foi-eKo  me." 
ji/iHvn;  Samson  Agoiiistes,  MO, 

II.  Fig.  :  To  impose  upon,  to  cheat,  to 
trick  ;  to  play  a  trick  on.  {Slang,)  (Generally 
used  in  the  pa.  }>ar.) 

fi.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  have  commerce  or  dealing  ;  to  de^l. 

"  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you.  but  I  will  not 
eat  with  you.  —Shakegp.  ■  Aferchant  of  Venice.  L  3. 

2.  To  be  sold ;  to  fetch  a  price ;  as.  Good 
wares  will  always  sell. 

^  I.  To  sell  one's  life  dearly :  To  cause  great 
loss  to  tJiose  by  whom  one  is  killed ;  to 
avenge  one's  self  dearly  on  an  enemy  before 
losing  one's  life. 


To  sell  one's  goods  to 


2.  To  sell  one  up : 
satisfy  his  creditors. 

3.  To  sell  out : 

(1)  To  dispose  of  all  one*s  belongings,  goods, 
shares,  &r. 

(2)  To  sell  one's  commission  in  the  army, 
and  retire  from  the  service.     {Fvglith.)  ] 

"  So   he  sold  our,   left   his  regiment,  married,  and 
nettled  down."— Field,  Dec.  26,  1886. 


Self.     Sells  =  our- 


sell,  a.  &  s.     [See  def.] 
selves,  themselves. 

"  We'll  png  quietly  about  onr  Job  ourtwa  stJla.  and 
naebody  the  wiser-  for  't."—Scoa  :  A  fUiquary.  ch.  xxiv. 

Sel'-l^,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  seat,  a  saddle.] 
Anat.  :  Anything  saddle-shaped. 

sella-turcica,  s.    (The  Turkish  saddle.) 
[Pituitary-fossa.] 

sel'-l£e-form,    a.     [Lat.    sciZa    ((i-v.),    and 

forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Bot. :  Saddle -shaped. 

sell'-a-ite.  s.  [After  Signor  Sella,  the  Italian 
mineralogist  and  stiitesniau;  suff.  -t7e(Mt?t,).] 
Min, :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  with 
anhydrite  at  Geibroula,  near  Moutiers,  Savoy. 
Hardness,  5-0  ;  sp.  gr.  2'y72  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
fracture,  conchoidal ;  colourless;  transparent. 
Compos.  :  uncertain,  but  believed  to  be  a 
fluoride  of  magnesium. 

sel-lan-der^,  sel'-len-der^,  «.  [Fr. 
solandles.]  A  dry  scab  in  a  horses  hough  or 
pastern. 

*  selle  (1),  s.    [Cell.] 

*  selle  (2),  s.    [Sell  (2),  $.\ 

*  selle  (3),  s.    [Sill.] 
sel'-len-der^,  s.    [Sellandebs.] 

sell,   y.  ;    -er.]     One  who 


sell'-er,  s.    [Eng, 
sells ;  a  vender. 

"  Plenty  of  buyers,  but  few  sellers."— Locke :  Lower- 
ing nf  Interest. 

Sell'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Sell,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Disposing  of  by  sale ;  offering  for  sale  ; 
vending. 

2.  For  sale  ;  offered  for  sale;  purchasable 
at :  as,  The  iteUing  price  of  any  commodity. 

seV-ters,  s.     [Seltzer.] 

Seltz'-er,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  Selters.]"  Seltzer- 
water  (q.v,). 

seltzer- water,  s. 

Chem,  :  A  cail-onated  mineral  water  im- 
poited  from  Lower  Selters,  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau.  It  contains  common  salt  and  the 
carbonates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  and 


ia  recommended  as  a  mrld  stimulant  and 
diuretic.  An  artihcia!  seltzer  fur  duuiestic 
use  is  prepared  by  adding  minute  quantities 
of  cnniinon  salt  and  carbonate  of  soda  to 
distilled  water,  and  highly  impregnating  with 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

sel'-vage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Selvedoe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Selvedge  (q.T.X 

II.  Technically : 

1.  iMcksmitk.  :  The  edge-plate  of  a  lock 
tln-ough  which  the  bolt  slioots. 

2.  Naut. :  [Selvagee], 

sel-va-gee',  s,    [Selvage.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  or  ring  made  by  a  number 
of  sjmn  yarns  laid  parallel  and  secured  by 
lashings.  Sometimes  used  in  place  of  rope, 
being  less  likely  to  slip,  and  more  elastic. 

*  selve,  a.     [Self.] 

sel'-vedge,  *  sel'-vege  (ve  as  vi),  s.  [Lit. 
=  self-edge,  from  O.  Dut.  selj'ngge,  from  self 
=  self,  and  epge  =  edge ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  self- 
kant,  selfende;  Ger.  selhen.de  =.&  self-ead,  a 
selvedge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  edge  or  list  of  cloth, 
woven  so  as  to  prevent  ravelling ;  a  woven 
border  or  border  of  elose  work  on  a  fabric. 

"  Thou  abalt  make  looijs  of  blue  npon  the  edge  of 
the  one  curt«iu  from  the  selvedge  In  the  coupling.' — 
Ezodus  xxvL  4. 

2.  KaiU. :  Selvagee /"q. v.). 

sel'-vedged,  sel'-vaged  (ve,  va  as  vi>,  a. 
[Eng.  selvedg{e);  -ed.]  Having  a  selvedge; 
formed  with  a  selvedge. 

*selv'-en,  a.     [Self.] 

selve^,  s.pl.    [Self.] 

sel  -wyn-ite.  s.     [After  Dr.  A.  C.  Selwyn ; 

suff.  ■ite(Min.).\ 

Min. :  A  massix'e,  emerald-green  mineral, 
found  near  Heatlicote,  Victoria,  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  funnatiou.  Hardness,  2'b  ;  sp.  gr. 
2*53  ;  sub-transliicent.  Compos.  :  a  hydiated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  with  some 
liydrous  chromic  o-xide.  Keeent  researches 
tend  to  support  the  view  that  it  is  a  mixtiu-e. 

*Se'-ly,  a.     [Seklt.] 

•  se'-ly-ness,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  sely;  -ness.]  Hap- 

piness, simplicity. 

Scm'-a-phore,  s.  [Gr.  trqjuLa  (sema)  =  a  sign, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -phore.]  A  kind  of  telegraph 
or  apparatus  fv»r  conveying  infoiniaiion  by 
visible  signs,  such  _  ' 

as  oscillating  arms  ^'  ~^  "*-—  -^-^*:h^'-- 
or  flags  by  day- 
light, and  by  The 
disposition  of  lan- 
terns by  night.  The 
various  combina- 
tions may  serve  to 
indicate  the  num- 
bers corresponding 
to  certain  expres- 
sions in  a  tabulated 
code,  or  may  be 
employed  to  repre- 
sent the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  In 
the  form  represent- 
ed in  the  illustra- 
tion, introduced  into  England  in  1795,  the 
signal  arms  were  each  made  to  assume  one  of 
six  different  positions  when  required.  By 
various  combinations  of  these  positions,  the 
alphabet,  numerals  up  to  ten,  arbitrary  signs 
and  symbols  could  be  represented.  A  simple 
form  of  the  apiiaratus  is  used  on  railways  t" 
regulate  the  niovcmenta  ol  trains. 

semaphore-plant,  5. 

Bot. :  Dcsmodium  gyrans.  So  called  from 
its  movements. 

sem-a-plior'-ic,    Bem-a-phor'-xc-al,  a 

[Eng.  semaphor(e) :  -ic,  -i'ml.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  semaphore  or  semaphores  ;  tele- 
graphic. 

"  ITnderthe  Emperor  Nicholas  T..  a  magnlfleeDt  and 

e^i'tiiiive  fcmaphoric  sv-tcm  w,^  introduced  into 
Huasifi'— KniffhC:  IHct.  JJecK,  a.  v.  Semaphore. 

sem-a^ph6r'-ic-al-ly,arfi'.  [Eng.  semaphori- 
cat;  -ly.]    By  mea'ns  of  a  semaphore. 

*  sem'-a-phor-ist.  *  se-m^ph -or-ist.  s 

[Eng,  sema phor(e),  -ist.]  One  who  has  charge 
of  a  semaphore. 


semaphore. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lau,  fether;  we,  wet,  here,  camol.  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


sematology— semi- 
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BO-ma-tol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  o-riua  (sc/fui).  i^eliit. 
j-'j^jTos  (senuitos)  =  a  sign  ;  sutt'.  -oiogi/.] 
The  doctrine  of  signs,  particularly  of  veil-al 
sij^ns,  in  tlie  operations  of  tlniikiug  and  rea- 
soning ;  the  science  of  language  as  expressed 
by  signs. 

•  sem'-bla-ble,  a,  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Like,  resembling,  similar. 

"  What  that  he  s.tith,  I  bold  it  ferin  &ii<)  ati^ble, 
1  Siiy  tlie  aaiiie,  or  ellea  thing  Mcmbl>ibU:" 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  9,374. 

B,  Assuhst.:  Thatwhichislikeorresembles; 
likeness,  representation. 

"  ^\5  semblablf.  yea  himself." 

Shakasp. :  Thnon,  Iv,  3. 

•  Sem'-bla-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  sem.bldb{l.e)y  -ly.) 
In  a  siniiUir  manner  ;  similarly. 

"Samb.abljf  fuiuisli'd  like  the  king  himself." 

fhnkt'S/:  :  1  Heitrj/  II'..  v.  3. 

sein'-blan9e,  •  sem-blaunce,  s.  [Fr.  sein- 
bhmce  ;  from  sembler  =  to  seem,  to  appear, 
from  Lat.  siiaUo,  simulo^=to  simulate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Likeness,  resemblance,  appearance,  si- 
militude, show. 

"  High  words  that  bore 
Semblance  of  wortli."        Mdfua :  P,  L.,  1.  629. 

2.  Exterior  figure  or  appearance  ;  exterior. 

"  'Midat  sorrow  nbowiug  joyous  sfmblancm   (or  his 
B.ake."  StHTtuer  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  «. 

*  3.  A  form  of  figure  representing  something ; 
a  likenes.'i,  an  image. 

"  The  lonely  hour  presents  again 
The  se>rj}innre  ot  tiiy  gentle  shade." 
Byron:  If  Soinetinte^  in  thf.  Hnunts  of  Metu 

*8em'-blant,  *sein-blaunt,  a.&s.  [Fr. 
stjuhhint,'  pr.  par.  of  mniOler^  to  seem,  to 
ajipear.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Like,  resembling. 

2.  Appearing;  seeming  rather  than  real; 
apparent. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Show,  appearance,  figure,  resemblance, 
outward  appeaiance. 

"  Wept  aud  made  s^m^Iaunt  of  all  sorowe  and  heuy- 
neas."~'FuJfpan :  Chrotij/cle,  ch,  Ixxxi. 

2.  The  face. 

"  Hei  bowiden  her  sffm&faunC  into  erthe." — Wj/cliffe: 
Luke  XXIV.  5. 

•sem'-bla-tive,  a.  [p.  Fr.]  Resembling, 
seeming.' 

"  And  all  ll  tembtatitie  a  woman's  part." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  i, 

•sem-blaunt,  a.  &  s.    [Semblant.] 

sem'-ble,  v.i.  [Fr.  sevibler  =  to  seem,  from 
Lat.  similo,  siniulo  =  \.o  simulate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
eemblar ;  ltz\.  semblare.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  imitate ;  to  make  a  like- 
ness or  representation. 

"When  sembUn^  art  may  carve  the  tur  effect. 
And  full  achievement  of  thy  great  de3i;^us." 

Fri'r.     {Fodd.) 

2.  Law:  Used  impersonally,  generally  in 
the  abbreviated  form,  sejft,  or  sentft  =  it  seems, 
and  commonly  prefixed  to  a  point  of  law  (not 
necessary  to  he  decided  in  the  case),  wliich 
has  not  been  directly  settled,  but  on  which 
the  court  indicates  its  opinion. 

■  Scm'-ble,  a.     [SEsreLE,  v.]    Like,  similar. 

"  Bare  the  tetnble  stile."        ffttdaon  .'  Judith,  i.  80. 
Sem'-e,  a.     [Fr.  =  sown.] 

Her.  :  A  term  employed  to  describe  a  field 
or  charge  powdered  or 
strewn  over  with  fig- 
ures, as  stars,  billets, 
cri  )s.ses,  &c.  (Called 
also  Powdered.) 


Be  -  me  -  car"  -  pus,    s. 

[Gr.  tj-riiieiov  (si-tneion)  = 
a  mark,  ann  xapno^  (kar- 
pos)  =  fi  uit.  So  called 
from  its  furnishing 
marking-ink.    See  def.]  ^^*'^- 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiacese.  Flowers 
polyijamous ;  calvx  five-cleft  ;  jtetals  and 
stamens  five;  styles  tliree;  nut  compressed, 
heart-shaped,  on  a  thick  and  depressed  torus. 
SemecrpiLS  Anarardium  is  a  deciduous  tree, 
growing  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract,  from  the 
Sutlej  e;istvvards,  and  ascending  to  3,500  feet. 
It  is  called  the  Markiug-nut  tree  becau.'je  the 
pericarp  nf  the  fiuit  contains  a  bitter  and 
astringent  principle  used  everywhere  in  India 
for  marking-ink  ;  with  lime-water  it  is  made 
into  an  ordinary  ink  ;  and  it  is  also  used  as  a 
black  dye.     Founded  and  hoiled  in  rape-oil,  it 


stays  putrefaction  when  begun  in  a  hide.  Tlio 
resin  of  the  tree  yields  the  vurnish  of  Sylhet. 
An  oil  derived  from  it,  mixed  with  the  milk  of 
Euphorbia,  is  made  in  the  Satpooia  hills  into 
birdlime.  The  acrid  juice  of  the  nuts  la  used 
also  in  rheumatism  and  leprosy,  and  to  ward 
otf  tlie  attacks  of  white  ants.  Its  seeds,  called 
Malacca-beans  or  Marsh-nuts,  are  eat*n  ;  so  is 
tlie  yellow  tleshy  cap  surrounding  the  sccIs, 
which  is  roasted  in  ashes.  The  wood  of  the 
tree  is  sometimes  burnt  as  charcoal.  S. 
)KindHratiis,  a  tree  growing  in  Pegu  and  Mas- 
tahan,  and  5.  travancorica,  f'jund  in  the 
Tinnevelly  and  Travancore  Hills,  alnjund  in 
a  caustic  black  juice  or  resin. 

se-mei-off'-ra-plij^,  s.  [Gr.  (nj^fTot/  (se- 
iiuion)-=&  sign,  a  mark,  and  ypo^'w  (nrujiho)  = 
to  write.]  The  doctrine  of  siyns  ;  siie-if ,  in 
j>atholo>j:y,  a  description  of  the  maiks  or 
symptoms  of  disease. 

se-mex-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  semeiologiy) ; 
-icuL]  Pertidning  or  relating  to  semeiology  ; 
specif.,  pertaining  to  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Se-mei-ol'-d-gy,  5.  [Gr.  oTquelov  (semeinn) 
=  a  mark,  a  sign,  and  A6705  (lorros)  =  a  word, 
a  discourse.!  The  doctrine  of  signs;  semei- 
otics. 

se-mei-ot'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  <nifi€iov  (sinuicm)  =  & 
sign.]  Pertaining  to  signs  ;  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  semeiotics  ;  specifically,  relating  to 
the  symptoms  of  disease ;  symptomatic. 

se-mei-ot'-ics,  s.    [Semeiotic.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
signs  ;  the  language  of  signs  ;  semeiology. 

2.  Pathol.  :  The  branch  of  medical  science 
which  investigates  the  symptoms  of  disease; 
symptomatology,  semeiology. 

Sexn'-e-le,  s.    [Gr.J 

1.  Greek  MythoL  A  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Hermione,  and  mother  of  Dionysos. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  86]. 

3.  Zool.  A  PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Tellinidse. 
Shell  rounded  and  sul>equilateral,  the  beaks 
turned  forward ;  hinge  teeth  2-2,  partial 
sinus  deep,  rounded.  Recent  species  sixty, 
from  the  warmer  seas  ;  fossil  thirty,  from  tlie 
Eocene  of  America  and  Europe  onward. 
(IVoodicanl.) 

*  sezne-liclie,  •  seme-ly,  a.    [Seemly.] 

sem'-el-ine,  s.  [I^at.  semen  itni  =  flax-seed, 
linseed.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  sphene  (q. v.),  occurring 
in  small  greenish  crystals  in  the  trachytic 
lavas  of  Lake  Laach,  Rhine. 

*  seme-ly-hede,  s.    [Seemlihead.] 
se'-xnen,  s.    [Lat.  =  seed,  from  the  same  root 

as  sero  =  to  Sow.] 

1,  The  seed  or  prolific  fluid  of  male  animals  ; 
sperm  ;  the  seci-etion  of  a  testicle. 

2.  The  seed  of  plants,  or  the  matured  ovnle. 
sexnen-contra,  s.    [Semencine.] 

se-lliexi'-9ine,  s.  (Ijat.  semen.  =  seed,  and 
cyiup,  genit.  of  cyfta=an  Arabian  tree  pro- 
ducing cotton.] 

Pharm.  :  A  strong  aromatic  drug  imported 
frnm  Aleppo  and  Barbary.  It  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  the  leaves,  broken  peduncles,  and 
uuexpanded  flowers  of  various  Artemisias. 
Called  also  Wormwood  and  Seinen-contra. 

*  sem-ese',  a.  [Lat.  semi  =  half,  and  esrts, 
pa.  par.  of  edo  =  to  eat.]    Half-eaten. 

*  se-mes'-ter,  s.   [Lat.  se7T«rfm  =  half-yearly, 

from  Sf-T  ^  six,  and  TTi€?Lsis=a  month.]  A 
period  or  term  of  six  months. 

Sem-i-,  pre/.  [Lat.=  half  (reduced  to  sem- 
before  a  vowel);  cogn.  with  Gr.  -nut'  {himi-} 
=  half ;  A.S.  =  sdm-,  as  in  sdm-icis=.  half-wise  ; 
Sansc.  sdmi=  half.]  A  prefix,  denoting  half, 
half  of,  in  part,  or  partially.  It  is  largely 
used  in  compounds,  the  meanings  being,  as  a 
rule,  sufficiently  obvious. 

seml-acid,  a.    Half-acid,  sub-acid, 

se  mi-ample  xloanl,  a. 

Hot.  :  Half  embracing  the  st«ra. 
seml-anatropous.  a. 

Bot.  (Of  an  ovule):  Parallel  with  the  funi- 
culus. 


semi  angle,  a.    The  half  of  a  given  or 
measiuiiig  aiigl.-. 

semi-annual,  a.    Half-yearly. 

semi-annually,  adv.     Occurring  or  re- 
cuiTiug  once  in  every  six  months. 

semi-annular,  a.     Half-round  ;  having 

theligureof  lialt  a  ring;  forming  ascmi-circle. 
"  Aniith^ff  fxiar-tiuk,  somewhat  Bicnderer  and  of  ft 
temi-annular  ijgure. "— Urew.'  JfuASurn. 

semi' aperture,  s.    The  half  of  an  aper- 
ture. 


[SeuIARIAN.] 


Seml-Arian,  a.  &  s. 
semiattached,  a. 

1.  Paitially  attached  or  united ;  partially 
bound  by  alVecti'm,  interest,  or  special  pre- 
ference of  any  kind. 

2.  Tlie  same  as  Semi-detached  (q.v.). 
semi-barbarian,  a.  &  s. 

A^  As  adj.:  Half-savage,  half- civilized ; 
pailiaily  civilized. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barharism. 

semi  -  barbaric,  a.     Semi  -  barbaroos ; 

I>ariially  civilizeJ. 

semi-barbarism,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  only  partially  civilized. 

semi  -  barbarous,    a.     Half  -  civilized, 

senii-barbanan. 

*  semi-brief,  s.    A  semibreve  (q.v.). 

semi-bull,  s.  [Lat.  bulla  dimidia,  bUinoa, 
defectiva.] 

Ecdts.  :  A  bull  published  by  a  Pope  before 
his  enthronement.  His  name  does  iiut  api^eat 
on  the  seal,  the  reverse  of  which  is  left  blank. 
Formerly  such  bulls  needed  ratification  after 
the  Pope's  cnronation,  but  thev  were  declared 
valid  by  Nicholas  IV.  (1288-92). 

semi- calcined,  a.     Hulf-calcined,  par* 

tially  calcined. 

seml-castrate,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  one 
testicle. 

semi-castration,  s.     Half-castration ; 

deprivation  of  one  testicle. 

semi-chorus,  s. 

Music:  A  chorus,  or  part  of  a  chorus,  per- 
formed by  half  or  a  part  of  the  full  chorus. 

*  semi-circled,  a.     Semicircular. 

"Ill  R  lemi- circled  i!irthiagale."~Shaketp. :  Merrjf 
Wieei.  Hi.  3- 

semi-circumferenoe,  s.  Half  the  cir- 
cumference. 

semi-column,  s.    A  half  coIu-.qu. 

semi-columnar,  a. 

Bot. :  Columnar  on  one  side  only. 

semi-conscious,  a.  Half  or  partially 
conscious. 

seml-crustaceous,  a.  Half  or  partially 
crustaceous  in  texture. 

seml-orystalllno,  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 
crjstaliine. 

semi-cylinder,  s.  Half 
a  cylinder. 

semicyllndric.  semi- 
cylindrical.  a.  Half 
cylindrical. 

Semi-cylindrical  leaf: 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  convex  on  one 
side  and  flat  on  the  other. 

semi-deistlcal,  a. 

Half  deistical;  bordering  ou 
deism. 

semi-detached,  a. 

Partly  separated  ;  apjiUed  to 
one  of  two  buildings  which  are  detached  from 
other  buildings  and  joined  together  by  a  single 
party  wall :  as,  a  semi-detached  villa. 

semi-diameter,  s.  Half  a  diameter ;  a 
radius. 

seml-demlsemiquaver.  s. 

Music:  A  note  l  of  half  the  duration  of  s 
demi-semiquaver ;  p  the  sixty-fourth  part  of 
a  semibreve. 

semi-diapason,  s. 

Music:  An  imperrect  octave;  an  octave 
diminished  by  a  lesser  semitone. 


aEiii-c\'Lnn>EicAi. 

1.EAF. 

1.  Iveaf.  '2.  Section. 


boil,  btfp-;  poiit,  j<5^1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
-<ilan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -gion  ~  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpl,  d^ 
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seml- 


seml-dlapente,  s. 

Music:  An  iniperfet^t  or  diminished  fifth. 

*  semi-diaphaneity,  5.  Half  or  partial 
transparency. 

"The  transparency  or  lemi-dtafihaneity  ot  the  super- 
ficial corpuscles  o(  bigger  bodies,  may  have  aa  interest 
In   the    production    of     their   coIoutb."— fioi*/«.'    On 

Colours. 

*  seml-diapliaiioiis,  a.  Half  or  imper- 
fectly transparent. 

"Another  plate,  fluely  variegated  with  ft  »emi- 
diapfxinous  grey  or  sky.  yellow  and  brown. '—H'eoti- 
viard :  On  Fossils, 

sexni-diatessaron,  s. 

Music:  An  imperfect  or  diminished  fourth. 
setni-dltone,  semi-ditono, «. 

Music:  A  minor  third. 
semi-diurnal,  a. 

Astronomy : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  completed  in  half  a  day 
or  twelve  hours  ;  continuing  for  half  a  day. 

2.  (Of  an  arc):  Traversed  in  half  the  time 
a  heavenly  body  is  above  the  horizon. 

semi-dome,  s.    Half  a  dome,  especially 
as  formed  by  a  vertical  section. 
semi-douMe,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 
Roman  Ritual : 

1.  A  feast  in  which  the  antiphona  In  the 
Divine  office  are  half-doubled,  i.e.,  in  which 
half  the  antiphon  is  recited  before  the  psalm 
or  canticle,  and  the  whole  after  the  Glori;i, 
instead  of  the  whole  antiphon  being  repeated 
before  and  after  the  psalm  or  canticle,  as  on 
a  double. 

*  2.  Tlie  name  was  formerly  applied  to  a 
feast  on  which  the  ferial  office  and  the  olfice 
of  the  feast  were  combined.  [Double,  s.,  C. 
II.  1.1 

B.  As  adjective : 

Hort.  £  Bot.  :  Having  the  external  flowers 
converted  into  petals,  while  the  inner  ones 
remain  perfect. 

*  semi-fable,  s.  A  mixture  of  truth  and 
fable  ;  half  truth,  half  fable. 

semi-fldel,  a.  Sceptical,  but  not  infideL 
(Soutkey:  Doctor,  ch.  xv.) 

*  seml-flexed,  a.    Half  bent 

*  semi-floret,  s. 

Bot.  :  Among  florists,  a  half  flourish,  which 
Is  tubulous  at  the  beginning  like  a  floret,  and 
afterwards  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  tongue  ; 
a  semi-floscule.     (Bailey.) 
semi-flosoular,  a.    [Semt-flosoulous.] 
semi-floscule,  s.     [Semi-floret.] 
semi-flosculous,  semi-floscnlar,  a. 
Bot,  :  Having  the  corolla  split,  and  turned 
to  one  side.  Example,  the  ligule  of  Composites. 

semi-fluid,  a.  &  s. 

A*  As  adj,  :  Imperfectly  fluid. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  substance  imperfectly  fluid. 

•*  Phlegm,  or  pltuite.  1b  a  sort  ol  iemi-Jluid."— 
Arbuthuot. 

semi-formed,  a.  Half-formed,  imper- 
fectly-formed. 

*  semi-god,  s.    A  demigod. 
semi-grand,  a.    Applied  to  a  pianoforte 

having  the  shape  and  movement  of  a  grand, 
but  possessing  only  two  strings  to  a  note. 

semd'horal,  a.    Half-hourly. 

semi -indurated,  a.  Imperfectly  in- 
durated or  hardened. 

seml-Judaizers,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Socinians,  founded 
by  Francis  Davides,  a  Hungarian,  who  denied 
that  prayer  or  any  other  religious  worship 
shoul'l  be  offered  to  Jesus  Christ.  Davides 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  iu  1579. 
(Mosheim  (ed.  Keid),  p.  712.) 

seml-ligneous,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Half  or  partially  ligneous  or 
wooden. 

2.  Bot  (Of  a  stem):  Half  ligneous  ;  woody 
at  the  base,  herbaceous  at  the  top.  Used  of 
undershrubs  (q.v.). 

seml-Iiquld,  a.    Semi-fluid. 
semi- liquidity,  s.    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  semi-Hquii 


semi-membranosus,    «.     [Semi-ueu- 

BRANOUS.] 

semi-membranous,  a. 

AncU.:  Half  membi-anous.  Used  of  the 
semi'Viemhra/iosus  muscle,  which  arises  from 
the  tuberosity  of  tlie  ischium,  and  joins  the 
tibia  by  a  tendon. 

semi -menstrual,  a.  Half-monthly; 
specirically  aj>plied  to  an  inequality  of  the 
tide,  wliich  goes  through  its  changes  every 
half-month. 

•  semi-metal,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Semi-metaU  are  metallic  fo3sLl3.  heavv.  opaque,  of 
n  bright  glittering  surface,  not  malleable  uuder  tlie 
hftuimer;  as  quicksilver,  antimony,  cobalt,  the 
araenlckB,  bismuth,  ziuk.  with  its  ore  calamine ;  to 
these  may  bo  added  the  semi-metalUclt  recrements, 
tutty  Rud  pampholyx.'— S»/?. 

semi-metallic,  a.  Of  or  pertainint;  to 
a  semi-metal ;  partially  metallic  in  character. 

*  semi-minim,  s. 

Music  :  Half  a  minim  ;  a  crotchet 
semi-mute,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  person  who,  owing 
to  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  has  lost  also 
to  a  great  extent  the  faculty  of  speech,  or 
who,  owing  to  congenital  deafness,  has  never 
perfectly  acquired  that  faculty. 

B,  As  subst,  :  A  semi-mute  person. 
semi-Norman,  a. 

Arch. :  Of  or  relating  to  a  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  prevalent,  according  to  Bloxham, 
about  A.i>.  1140-1200. 

"  The  west  doorway  is  also  of  temi-yorman 
character ;  the  arch  is  pointed,  the  face  is  euriclied 
with  the  zigzag  aud  semi-hexagonal  mouldings,  aud 
the  shafts  of  tlie  Jamba  are  banded  and  have  capitals 
of  stiffly -sculptured  foliage."— fiioxAam  ;  Gothic 
Architecture,  p.  15L 

semi-nude,    a.      Partially    nude ;    half- 
naked. 
semi-nynapli,  $. 

Entom.  :  A  nymj-h  or  larva  of  an  insect 
which  undergoes  only  a  slight  change  in 
passing  to  maturity  ;  a  larva  of  the  sub-class 
Hemimetabola  <q.v.). 

*  semi-opaoons,  a.    Semi  -opaque . 

" Sejni-opacous  bodies  are  such  as.  looked  upon  in  an 
ordinary  light,  and  not  held  betwixt  It  and  the  eye, 
are  not  wont  to  be  discriminated  fiom  the  reat  of  opa- 
coua  bodies,"— Bo (/ie. 

semi-opal,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  opal  (q.v.)  holding  an 
intermediate  position,  both  in  chemical  com- 
position and  physical  characters,  between 
true  opal  and  chalcedony. 

semi-opaque,  a.  Half  opaque,  half 
transparent. 

semi- orbicular,  o.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  half  orb  or  sphere. 

*  semi-ordlnate,  s. 

Conic  Sections :  A  term  used  by  some  of  the 
old  writers  to  designate  half  of  a  chord  of  a 
curve  perpendicular  to  an  axis.  It  is  now 
called  an  ordinate. 

semi-osseous,  a.  Of  a  bony  nature,  but 
only  half  so  hard  as  bone. 

semi-palmate,  semi-palmate  d,  a. 

Ornith.  £  Zool.  :  Having  the  feet  webbed 
only  lialf-way  down  the  toes. 

semi-parabola,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
powers  of  its  ordinates  are  to  each  other  as 
the  next  lower  powers  of  its  abscissas. 

semi-pelagian,  s.  &a.   [Semipelaoian.] 

semi-pellucid,  a.  Pai-tially  pellucid  ; 
imperfectly  transparent. 

"  A  light  grev  iemi-peUucid  flint,  of  much  the  same 
complexion  with  the  couiiuou  Indian  agat "— Kood- 
ward, 

*  semi-pellucidity,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  semi-pellucid;  semi-trans- 
parency. 

*  semi  -  perspicuous,  a.  Half-trans- 
parent; semi-i'ellucid. 

"  A  kind  of  amethystine  flint,  not  composed  of 
crystals  or  grains ;  but  uue  eutire  massy  stone,  semi- 
perspicitou-».  and  of  a  pale  blue,  almost  of  the  colour 
of  some  cows'  horns."— ereir. 

*  semi-proof,  s.  Half-proof;  evidence 
from  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness. 

*  semi-quadrate.  *  semi-quartile.  s. 

Astrol. :  An  aspect   of   the    planets  when 


distant  from  each  other  forty-five  degrees,  ot 
one  sign  and  a  half. 

semi-Quietists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  those  who 
professed  a  modified  form  of  Quietism  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century. 

"  In  more  modem  times,  F^uelon  and  Madams 
Guyon  have  taught  Quietism.  They  are,  however, 
usually  called  semi.Qitieliits."—JiIcClintcck  *  Strong: 
Mncj/c.  Sib   Lit.,  viiL  847. 

*  seml-quintile,  5. 

Astrol. :  An  aspect  of  the  planets  when  at  the 
distance  of  thirty-six  degrees  from  one  another. 

semi-recondite,  a.  Half  hidden  or 
concealed  ;  specif,  in  entomology,  of  the  head 
of  an  insect  when  half-hidden  in  the  thorax. 

semi-reticulate,  a.    [Half-netied.] 

semi-savage,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Half  savage ;  imperfectly  tamed 
or  civilized. 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  who  is  imperfectly 
tamed  or  civilized. 

semi- Separatists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  A  name  given  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  certain  persons  who  would 
listen  to  the  sermons  of  clergymen  of  the 
Establishment,  but  would  not  be  pre.sent 
during  the  prayers.  (Pagitt:  Heresiography 
(ed.  156-2),  p.  94.) 

semi-septate,  a. 

Bot. :  Half  septate ;  having  a  partition 
which  does  not  advance  far  enough  to  cut  tha 
fruit  into  which  it  penetrates  into  two  cells. 

*  semi-sextile,  s. 

Astrol.  :  A  semi-sixth  ;  an  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
one-twelfth  part  of  a  circle.    (Bailey.) 

*  semi-smile,  s.  A  half  laugh ;  a  forced 
laugh  or  grin. 

semi-sospiro,  s. 

Music:  A  quaver  rest. 

semi  -  Spheric,  semi -spherical,  a. 

Having  the  figure  of  a  half  sphere. 

semi  -  spheroidal,  a.     Formed  like  a 

half-spheroid. 

semi -spinal,    a.     Half-spinal;   applied 
to  tlie  semispinalis   muscle,    which   extends 
from  transverse  processes  to  spinei  of  the 
vertebras.     It  is  divided  into  the  semispiTUh 
lis  colli  and  the  s.  darsL 
semi-spinalis,  s.    [Semi -spinal.] 
semi-steel,  s.     Fuddled  steel.    (ATner.) 
semi-tangent,  s.  In  spherical  projectioiit 
the  tangent  of  half  an  arc. 

semi-tendinose,  a. 

Anat. :  Half  tendinous.  (Used  of  the  aemi- 
Undinosus  muscle  arising  from  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  and  descending  tlie  back  of 
the  thigh.)  About  its  middle  it  is  traversed 
by  a  thin,  oblique,  tendinous  intersection. 

semi-tendlnosus,  s.    [Sgmi-tendinoss.] 

t  semi-terete,  a.    [Half-teretb.] 

semi-transept,  s. 

Arch. :  The  half  of  a  transept  or  cross  aisle. 

semi-transparency,  s.    The  quality  or 

state  of  being  semi-transparent. 

semi-transparent,  a.  Half  or  imper- 
fectly transparent. 

semi-tJniversalists.  s,  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  A  name  given  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Germany 
who  held  that  God  wishes  to  make  all  men 
happy,  but  only  on  condition  of  their  be- 
lieving; and  tliat  this  faith  originates  from 
the  sovereign  and  irresistible  operation  of 
God,  or  from  the  free,  unconditional,  and 
sovereign  election  of  God.  (Mosheim.  (ed. 
Beid),  p.  S16.) 

semi-verticiUate,  a.     Partially  vertl* 

cillate. 
semi-vitreous,  a.    Partially  vitreous. 
seml-vitrifaction,  s. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfectly 
vitrified. 

2.  A  substance  imperfectly  vitrified. 
semi-Vitrified,  a.    Half  or  imperfectly 

vitrified  ;  partially  converted  into  glass. 


tE&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
ar»  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try, 


;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go.  pot, 
Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw; 
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semi-vocal, 

Towel ;  hall'  vocal  ; 


Pertaining  to   a  seim- 
iiuperlectly  sounding. 

semi-vowel,  s.  A  half-vowel ;  a  sound 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant ;  an  articulation  which  is  accom- 
panied by  an  imperfect  sound,  which  may  be 
continued  at  pleasure,  as  the  sounds  of  I,  m, 
r,  also  the  sign  rei>reseuting  such  sound. 

Bezni weekly,  a.&$. 

A.,  Asa^}.:    Hiippeuiug  or  issued  twice  a 
week. 
B.  ,43  subat. :  A  semi-weekly  periodical. 
4Bem-i-ar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  Arian  (q.v.).] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  cbaracter- 
Istic  of  the  Semiarians.     [B.] 

B.  As  subslantive : 

ChxLrch  Hist.  (PL):  (See  extract). 

"  Another  party  known  as  Semiarians,  a  CAine  they 
received  about  SoS".  when  they  held  r  famous  Synod  at 
Aucyrjt,  cnufessed  that  the  Son  was  like  in  suljstiiuce 
to  the  Father  thotnoioi  kat'  ousian).  Basil  of  Ancyra, 
Eustathins  of  Sebaste.  IHacedoniU3.  and  Amentiua  of 
Milan,  were  the  most  noted  among  them." — Addit  A 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  50. 

Sem,-i-ar'-l-an-ism,  s.     [Eng.   Semiarian; 

-ism.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  tenets  or  practice  of  the 
Semiarians. 

"The  Second  Sirmian  Synod,  in  SS7,  condemned  tho 
Seniiariivn  as  well  as  the  orthodux  (orcnula,  while 
Semiarian istn  secnred  a  fresh  victory  iu  the  third 
council  held  at  the  same  place." — Addi«  A  AT^old: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  50, 

Sem-i-ben'-zxd-am,  s.  [Pref.  semi-;  Eng. 
beiiziene) ;  Gr.  elSo?  {eidos)  —  resemblance,  and 
Eng.  am{moniuvi).'\ 

Ckem.  :  A  name  given  by  Zinin  to  a  com- 
pound produced  by  tlie  action  of  ammonium 
sulpiiide  on  dinitrobenzene. 

Bem'-i-breve,  *  sem-i- brief,  s.  [Pref. 
semi-,  and  Eng.  breve  (q.v.).] 

Music :  A  note  of  half  the  duration  or  time 
of  a  breve.  It  is  equivalent  in  time  to  two 
minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or  eight  quavers, 
or  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two  denii- 
Bemiquavers. 

sem'-i-cir-cle,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
circle  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  half  circle  ;  one  of  the  two  equal  parts 
into  whii'h  a  circle  is  divided  by  its  diameter. 

2.  A  surveying-instrument  for  taking  angles. 

3.  Any  body  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 

86111-1-911^ -CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  .semi-,  and  Eng. 
circular  (q.v.).]  Having  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle ;  lialf  round. 

"That  lemicireiilar  variety  we  generally  call  the 
iminbuw."— Brou^o  .■   Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vlL,  ch.  iy. 

Bemlcircular-oanals,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Three  bony  tubes  above  and  beneath 
the  vestibule  of  the  ear,  into  which  they  open 
by  five  apertures,  the  contiguous  ends  of  two 
of  the  canals  being  joined.    (Qvxiin.) 

sSm'-i- co-Ion,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
colon  (q.v.).] 

Gram.  &  Punct. :  A  mark  or  point  (;)  used 
In  punctuation  to  denote  a  pause  to  be  ob- 
served in  reading  or  speaking,  of  less  duration 
than  the  colon  and  more  than  that  of  the 
comma.  It  is  used  to  distinguish  the  con- 
junct members  of  a  sentence. 

sem-i-con'-flu-ent,  a.  [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  conjiuent.] 

Anat. :  Half-confluent  Used  spec,  of  a  kind 
of  sinall-pox  (q.v.). 

•  sem'-i~c6pe,   *  sem-y-cope,  s.      [Pref. 
semi-,    and    Eng.    cope    (q.v.).]      An    ancient 
jlerieal  garment ;  a  half-cloak  or  cope. 
"Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicope" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  262.     (ProL) 

Sem-i-CU'-bic-Sl,  a.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
cubical  (q.v.).] 

Conic  Sections :  Applied  to  a  parabola  which 
may  be  referred  to  coordinate  axes  such  that 
the  squares  of  the  ordinates  of  its  points  shall 
be  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  the  abscissas 
of  the  same  points. 

*8em-i-cu'-bi-um,  *  sem-l-ou'-plE-um,  s. 

[Low  Lat.,  from  Lat.  semi- =  half,  and  cujxr=: 
a  tun,  a  cisk.]  A  bath  which  only  covers  the 
lower  extremities  and  hips ;  a  half-bath  ;  a 
hip-bath. 


*  sem'-i-form,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
form  (q.v.).]  A  half  form ;  an  imperfect 
form. 

sem'-i-lor,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Fr.  or  =  gold.] 
An  alloy  lor  cheap  jewellery,  &.C.,  consisting 
of  copper  five  pai-ts  and  zinc  one  part. 

sem-i-lu'-nar,  a.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
/«»ar  (q.v.)  ;"  Fr.  stnUlunaire.]  Resembling  a 
half-moon  m  form. 

semilunar-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  A  bone  of  the  carpus  articulating 
with  the  radius,  the  scaphoid,  the  cuneiform, 
the  Os  magnum,  and  the  unciform  bones. 

semilunar-cartllages,  s.  pi. 

Atiat.  :  Two  crescent-shaped  interarticular 
fibro-cartilages,  the  internal  and  the  external, 
placed  between  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the 
condyles  of  the  femur. 

semilunar-oavity,  s. 

Anat. :  A  cavity  in  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  radius,  where  it  articulates  with  the  ulna 
which  moves  within  it. 

semllunar-fold,  s. 

Comp.  Anai.  :  Tlie  reninantof  the  nictitating 
membrane.     [Mesibrana-nictitans.] 

semilunar-ganglla,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  ganglionic  masses  occupying 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  solar  or 
epigastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

semilnnar-notch,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  suprascapular  notch  (q.v.). 

semilonar-valves,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Three  valves  or  flaps  semilunar  in 
form,  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

*  sem-i-lu'-nar-3^,   *  sem-i-lu'-nate,   o. 

[Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng.  lunary,  lunate  (q.v.).] 
Semilunar. 

Sem'-in-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  seminalis, 
from  senien,  genit.  5emin.is  =  seed.]     [Semen.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seed  of  plants  or 
the  semen  of  animals,  or  to  the  elements  of 
reproduction  :  as,  semiiuxl  weakness. 

"  2.  Contained  in  the  seed  ;  radical,  ger- 
minal, original. 

"  Which  tetnmal  principle  is  a  mixture  of  the  divere 
particles  of  matt«r  and  spirit,  "—if oie  .'  Or^f.  of  Man- 
kind, p.  76. 

"  B.  .-45  sUbst. :  Seminal  state. 

"The  terninaU  of  other  i uiq ni ti es. "— firffwn« /  Chrit- 
tian  Murait.  bk.  iii.,  cli.  iv. 

seminal-leaf,  b.    [Seed-leaf.] 

*  sem-in-Sl'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  semitial;  -ity.] 
The  slate  of  being  seminal ;  the  power  of  being 
produced. 

"There  was  a  seminality  aud  contracted  Adam  to 
the  T'ih."—Brotoiie :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.vl..  ch.  1. 

*  sem'-in-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  seminal ;  -ly.] 
Originally." 

"  Radically,  teminally,  and  eminently  In  tbem- 
■elve*."— Oaud«n  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  170. 

sem-i-naph-tliyr-a-mine,  s.    [Pref.  semi-, 

and  Eng.  naj'hthylamine.] 

Chem.  :  (CioHg)H4Ni;.  Naphthylene  dia- 
mine. A  base  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  dinitronaph- 
thalene.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long 
shining  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  melts  at  160°,  and 
dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a  dark  violet 
solution.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  v/ith 
miueral  and  organic  acids. 

*  sem'-in-ar-ist,   *  sem-in-ar'-i-an,   s. 

[Eng.  seminar(y) ;  -ist,  -arian.]  A  niember 
of  a  seminary  ;  specif.,  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  priest  educated  inaforeign  seminaiy. 

"The  computsicin  on  teviinaritti  to  serve  for  three 

J  ears  will  parnlyse  the  priesthood.  "—/>ai/y  Tdegraph, 
uue  £3, 1836. 

*  sem'-in-ar-ize,  v.t.  (Lat.  seminar{ium)  ■= 
a  seed-plof,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.\    To  sow  or 

plant.    {Ogilvie.) 

sem-'-in-ar-j?",  s.  [Lat.  semivxirium  =  a  seed- 
garden,  from  semen,  genit.  seminis  =  seed  ;  Fr. 
seminaire ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  semiiiario.] 

*  1.  A  seed-plot  or  seed-garden  ;  a  plot  of 
ground  in  which  seeds  are  sown  to  be  after- 
wards transplanted  ;  a  nursery. 


*  2.  The  place  or  original  stock  whence  an^ 
thing  is  brought. 

" Thtj  teiniiiary  ur  proiuptuary  that  furnlBheth  forth 
m.'itter  fur  the  foruiatkun  and  lucrcnueiit  of  auiioal  aud 
Vi-^etublc  \xMi\vii."— Woodward  :  On  Fotsilt. 

*  3.  Seminal  statu. 

"The  hand  of  God,  who  flrat  created  the  «artb,  hftth 
wisely  cuutrivtJ  thcin  hi  thi^ir  prk>)>er  leminarirt,  aiul 
where  tb«y  best  uiaiutalu  the  lutcntlou  of  tbalr 
speclea. "~- Browne. 

*4.  A  seedbed,  a  source,  an  origin. 

"Nothing  BubiiiluiBtriitts  ajitt-r  matter  to  be  eoD- 
verted  into  ]>eatllent  teinmarict.  sooner  thaa  ateami 
of  nafity  folks  and  bcggnrs."— //(inrr^  ;  On  the  Plagu*. 

5.  A  place  of  edui-ation  ;  a  sehool,  academy, 
college,  or  other  institution  for  education. 

"To  establish  temivarieM  to  preiwire  men  for  the 
world,  but  to  teach  them  to  desiJise  If— A'no*.'  S» 
lay  128. 

*  6.  A  seminarist. 

"To  mistake  an  honest  zealous  pursuivant  for  • 
teminary."—Den  Joruon  :  Bartholomrrv!  Fair,  iL.  1. 

Sem'-in-ar-y,  a.     [Lat.  seminarius.'[ 

'  1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  seed;  sem- 
inal. 

"Seminary  vessels,  both  preparatory  aud  ejaealk 
tory."— Smi^A  .■  On  Old  Age  (1660),  p.  117. 

2.  Ti-ained  or  educated  in  a  foreign  semin- 
ary :  as,  a  seminary  priest. 

"  sem'-in-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  seminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  semtno  =  to  sow;  semen,  genit.  seminis^ 
seed.]  [Disseminate.]  To  sow,  to  spread,  to 
propagate,  to  disseminate. 

*  sem-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  seminatio,  from 
seminatus,  pa.  par.  of  semiiio.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  of  sowing,  spread* 

ing,  or  disseminating. 

'■  For  the  fourth  and  last  way.  of  aecret  temination. 
wherein  we  had  been  hitherto  wholly  deftcient  ana 
asleep.  "—/i!W*'Vuii»  Wottoniatus,  p.  491. 

t  2.  Bot.:  (1)  Seeding  (Loudon);  (2)  The 
natural  dispersal  of  seeds  (Mai-tyn). 

*  sem'-ined,  *  sem.'-m-ed,  a.  [Lat.  semen^ 
genit.  seminis  =  seed.]  Thickly  covered  or 
strewn,  ;is  with  seeds  ;  seme. 

"  Her  garmenta  blue,  and  iemined  with  BtAtB," 
hen  Joiiion  :  Masqutt  at  Court, 

*  sem-in-if' -er-OU8,  a.  (I.^t.  semen,  genit. 
seminis  —  seed,  and  fero  ~  to  bear.]  Bearing 
or  producing  seed. 

*  sem-iu-if'-ic.  *  sem-in-if -Ic-al,  a. 

[Lat.  semen,  genit.  seminis  r=  seed,  and /ado 
=  to  make.]  Forming  or  producing  seed  or 
semen. 

"In  the  fourteenth  jeat  nialea  are  leminifical  anA 
pubescent^"— Browne;  Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  vi,  ch.  Till. 

*  sem-in-i-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  seminijic ; 
-ation.]  Propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal 
parts.     (Hale.) 

t  se-min'-n-lum,  s.    [Mod.  Lat ,  dimin.  from 

Lat.  semen'(f\  v.).j 
Bot. :  A  spore. 
se-mi-o-ldgT-ic-al,  <tc.  [Semeiolooical.&c.J 

se-mi-6-n6'-tus,  s.  [Pret  semio-y  and  Or, 
voiTO^  (notos)  =  the  back.] 

Paloiont.:  A  genus  of  Saurida,  with  distich- 
ous fulcra.  There  are  two  species,  from  th» 
Lias. 

se-mi-6ph'-6r-tifl,  s.  [Pref.  semio-,  and  Gr 
«^op6«  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

PalcBont.  :  A  genus  of  Carangidee,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca.  The  dorsal,  com- 
mencing immediately  above  the  head,  is 
enormously  developed  ;  the  ventrals  are  long 
and  slender,  and  thoracic,  placed  below  and 
in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  which  are  very 
small. 

se-m.i-6p'-ter-a,  5.  [Pref.  semio-,  and  Gr. 
TTT€p6v  (pteron)  =a  wing.  J 

Ornith. :  Stanaard-wuig,  a  genus  of  Para- 
diseina;,  with  one  species,  Sttauptera  waliucH, 
discovered  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  in  1S6S,  in 
Batchtan,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  tu  wliich 
group  it  appears  to  be  conlined.  Bill  long, 
compressed,  culmen  much  curved,  tip  etnar- 
giuate  ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  hidden  by  Irontal 
plumes  ;  wings  rounded,  fouith  and  lifth 
primaries  equal  aud  longest ;  tail  moderate, 
slightly  rounded  ;  tarsi  iong,  rather  slender, 
covered  by  a  sinj^le  scale  ;  toes  slender,  rather 
short ;  ciaws  long,  nuich  curved,  acute. 

sem'-i-ped,    s.    [Lat.  semi-  =  half,  and   p«, 
genit.  pedis  =  a  foot.] 
Pros. :  A  half-fnot. 


boil»  b6^;  poiit.  j6wi;  cat.  9011.  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  -  C 
-«ian,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -§lon  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -fiious  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  <!jc  =  b^  d^ 
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semipedal— sen 


■Sm-i-pe'-dal,  o.    [Semiped.i 
Fros. :  Cuntaiuing  a  half-rout. 

Sem-i-pe-la'-gi-an,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  semi-, 
and  Kiig.  Pe(agian\*.[.v.).'] 

A.  Asculj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  party  described  under  B. 

"The  Seriii/Jtlagian  teueta  wfaicli  are  often  called 
the  tieresy  uf  the  Mafisilieimos."— ^d4M  A  Artwld  : 
CaCh.  VicC,  y.  7S9. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  {PI):  The  name  piven  to  cer- 
tain pei"sons  who,  cliiefly  in  the  fifth  and  sixlli 
centuries,  endeavoured  tn  find  a  middle  course 
betvvi-en  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  of  Hippo 
and  thiit  of  Pehigius  on  the  subject  of  gr^ice 
and  the  freedom  of  the  huniiui  will.  The 
name  is  principally  confined  to  the  followers 
of  Cassian.    [Massilians.] 

"  The  SemipeloQiavt  did  not  go  as  far  aa  Felaglxxs,"— 
Ad,lis  A  Arnold :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  759. 

Sem-i-pe-la'-gi-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Semi- 
pelagian  ;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  doctrine  that  man  can 
by  liis  natural  powers  have  and  exercise  f;iith 
in  Christ,  and  a  purpose  of  living  a  holy  life, 
though  none  can  persevere  in  this  course 
unless  constantly  supported  by  divine  assist- 
ance and  grace. 

"  In  529  the  Synod  of  Orange  In  South  Gaul  gave  the 
death-blow  to  Scmipetitgianitm."—Addit  Jt  Arnold: 
Cath.  Diet.,  p.  760. 

sem-i-pen'-ni-form,  a.  [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  ■pennifomi  (q.v.).J 

Anai.  (Of  muscles):  Half  pennifomi,  half 
apprnaching  the  form  of  the  plume  of  a 
feather. 

•  sem-i-phyl-lid'-i-a,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  semi- ; 
Jlnd.  Lat.  phyllidia  (q*v.).] 

ZooL:  A  division  of  Latreille's  Gasterop- 
oda, consisting  of  those  having  branchire  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  under  the  border 
of  the  mantle,  in  a  longiliitlinal  series.  Gen- 
era, Pleurobranclius  and  Umbrella  (q.v.). 

•  sem-i-phyl-^d'-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [Semi- 

PHVLLIDIA.] 

A.  As  (ulj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Semi- 
phylUdia(q.v.). 

B.  .-Is  subst  :  Any  inuividual  of  the  Scmi- 
phyllidia  (q.v.). 

t  sem-i-plan-ti-gra'-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  semi-, 
and  M<nl.  Lat.  plantiym-la  (q.v.).] 

Zoul. :  A  section  of  1  iic  Carnivora  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  sole  is  applied  to  the  ground. 
Intermediate  between  the  Phintigrada  and 
the  Digitigrada. 

sem- i- plan- ti- grade,  a.  [Semiplanti- 
GRABA.]  Placing  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  ground  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Planti- 
grada  (q.v.). 

Bem-i-plo-ti'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  semi- 
plo((uJ) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ifia.J 

Icitlhy. :  A  group  of  Cypriuidffi.  Anal  short ; 
dorsal  elongate,  with  an  osseous  ray  ;  lateral 
line  running  along  middle  of  tail ;  barbels 
sometimes  i -resent.  There  are  two  genera: 
Cyprinion,  from  Persia  and  Syria,  and  tiemi- 
plotns,  from  Assam. 

Bem-i-plo'-tUS,  s.  [Pref.  scini-,  and  Gr. 
ttAwto?  {I'lotos).']     [Plotus.J    [Semiplotin*.] 

sem'-i-qua-ver,  s.  [Pief.  semi-,  and  Eng. 
quaver  (q.v.).] 

Ahisic :  A  half  quaver ;  a  note  of  half  the 
duration  of  a  quaver ;  the  sixteenth  oi  the 
senubreve. 

•  sem'-i-qua-ver,  v.t.  [Semiquaver,  s.]  To 
Bound  or  sing,  as  in  semiquavers. 

"  With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Qiuiveriiig  and  semvjuai'eriivj  caro  away." 

Cowper :  Progrcl  11/  Error. 

•  sem-l-SOim,  s.  [Lat.  semi  =  half,  and  sonus 
=  asouna.)  A  half  sound;  alow,  broken, or 
iudistiiit-'t  sound.     {Ckauter :  C.  T.,  3,ii97.) 

•  sem'-i-taure,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Lat. 
tot(r('s=:a  bull.]    Half  bull,  half  man. 

Sem'-ite,  s.  &  a.    [Shemite.] 

A,  As  mh^t.  :  A  descendant  of  Shem  ;  one 
of  the  Semitic  race. 

"None  but  the  .?'•)"»(«  have,  since  the  dawu  of  the 
historic  iieriod,  seiiously  disputed  with  our  family  the 
he.-uhhii)  of  the  huuiaii  T:\ce.'— Whitney  :  Life  -t 
Qrowth  n/  Langufifjfi,  ch.  xUi. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Semitic  (q.v.). 


sem-i-ter'-tian,  a.  &  £.  [Pref.  semi-,  and 
Eng.  tertian.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Possessing  the  characters  of 
a  quotidian  and  a  tertian  ague.  (Used  of  a 
quotidian  fever  which  has  remissions  ou  the 
days  when,  if  it  were  an  ordinary  tertian,  it 
would  intermit 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pathol. :  A  semilertian  fever. 

"The  natural  product  of  such  a  cold  moist  year  are 
tertians,  tetntterduns,  ami  some  qmirUuis." — Art>uth- 
not:  On  Air. 

Se-mlt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Semitic) ;  -ic.J  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  Shem  or  his  descendants  ; 
peitiuning  to  the  Hebrew  race,  or  any  of 
tliose  kindred  to  it,  as  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cians, the  AraLtians,  and  the  Assyrians. 

Semitic-languages,  s.  pi.  The  most 
important  group  uf  languages,  after  the  Intlo- 
Europi^an.  It  is  marked  by  the  triliterality 
of  tlie  roots  and  their  inflection  by  internal 
change,  by  variation  of  vowel. 

"The  name  '  Semitic-Jan^uages'  is  used  to  designate 
a  group  of  Asiatic  and  African  lauguages,  soiim  living; 
and  SLiiae  dead,  naiaely,  Hebrew  and  Phceiuciaii, 
Aramaic,  Assyrian,  -Arabic,  Ethlnnlc  (Qeez  aud  Am- 
haricf.  The  name  which  wna  introduced  by  Eichhorn 
{Ktiileir.  in  dns  A.  T.  (ed.  2nd|,  1.  4.>f  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  most  uatinus  wtiich  speak  ur  spoke  these 
lautpiages  are  descended,  according  to  Genesis,  frnm 
Shem,  son  of  Noah."— i'jic^c.  Brit.  (ed.  9tb),  xxi.  C41. 

Sem'-lt-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Semit(e);  -ism.]  A 
beiuitic  idiom  or  word  ;  the  adoption  of  what 
is  peculiarly  Semitic. 

sem'-i-tone,  s.  [Pref.  semi-,  and  Eng.  tone 
(q.v.).] 

Mu^ic  :  A  half  tone,  or  an  approximate  half 
of  a  tone  ;  there  are  three  kinds,  greater, 
lesser,  and  natural.  An  interval  of  sound,  as 
between  mi  and  fa  on  the  diatonic  scale, 
which  is  only  half  the  distance  of  the  interval 
between  do  and  re,  or  sol  and  la. 

"  A  aeries  of  sounds  relatine  to  one  leading  not©  ia 
called  a  niodo,  or  a  tone,  and  there  are  twelve  semi- 
tours  in  tbe  scale,  each  of  which  may  be  in.-ide  in  its 


turn  the  leader  of  a  mode."- 


'  Jmitatioe  Aiti. 


Sem-i-ton'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  semiton(e);  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  semitone;  consisting  of  a 
semitone  or  of  semitones. 

*  sem-i-uil'-9i-al,  a,  [Semuncia.]  Half  an 
inch  in  size. 

"  Unci.il  or  <enii«7ici<tZ letters."— JVortft  .■  Li/et^ Lord 
Guilford,  L  20. 

sem'-mit,  s.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Samite 
(q.v.).  or  a  contiact.  of  chemisetij^.]  An  ui'der- 
sliirt,  generally  woollen.     {Scotch.) 

t  8ein-n6-pi-the'-9i-d3e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
semnopithcc^us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suU".  -it/ce.J 
[Semnopituecin^.  ] 

sem-no-pith-e-ji'-nae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 

semn<jpithec{us) ,    Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ina;.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Siniiadte  (q.v.). 
Pelvic  limbs  longer  than  pettoial  ;  tail  very 
long;  no  theek  pouches  or  vermiform  ap- 
pendix ;  sternum  narrow  ;  ischiatic  callosities  ; 
third  lower  molar  always  with  live  tubercles. 
Two  genera,  Colobus  and  Semnopithecus.  It 
was  formerly  made  a  laniily(tiemnopithecida-) 
of  Primates  (q.v.). 

2.  Palaiont. :  From  the  Miocene  onward. 

sem -no-pi- the' -oils,  s.  [Gr.  aejuros  {scmnos) 
-=■  snored,  ami  TrtfijKos  {pithekos)  —  an  ape.) 

1.  Zool. :  Sacred  monkeys,  Sacred  apes  ;  the 
type-genus  of  the  Senuioiiitheciiis,  distin- 
guished Irom  Colobus  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  functional  thumb  and  their  absence 
from  Africa.  The  species  are  numerous, 
spread  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Oriental 
region,  wherever  the  forests  are  extensive. 
They  extend  along  the  Himalayas  to  beyond 
Simla;  on  the  west  of  India  they  are  not 
found  north  of  14''  N.  lat.,  on  the  east  they 
extend  into  Aiakan,  and  to  Borneo  and  Java, 
but  apparently  not  into  Siam  or  Cambodia. 
One  species  {Semnopithccus  roxellana)  was  dis- 
covered by  Pere  Da\'id  at  Sloupin,  in  East 
Thibet,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  and  the 
whole  vegetation  is  palrearctic.  The  monkeys 
of  this  genus  vary  much  in  size,  the  largest 
are  bigger  than  a  pointer;  the  body  in  all 
long  and  slightly  made,  and  the  tail  pendu- 
lous. The  most  important  species  are  de- 
scribed in  this  Dictionary  under  their  pojiular 
names. 

2.  Pal(Sont. :  From  the  Upper  MioceTie  of 
Greece  and  the  Sivalik  Hills,  and  the  Pliocene 
of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy, 


sem -0  la,  sem-o-lel'-la,  a.    [Semolina.] 

Sem-O-ll'-na,  s.     [Ital,  aemuUno,  semiilella.] 

Foods  :  A  farinaceous  food  consisting  of  tha 

fine  hard  part-s  of  wheat,  rounded  by  attrition 

in  the  mill. stones.    The  best  is  obtained  from 

wheat  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

se-moule',  £.     [Fr.]    Semolina  (q.v,). 

*Sem-per-vir'-eilt,  o.  [Lat.  semper^ 
always,  and  virens,  pr.  par.  of  rireo  =  to  bo 
greeu,]    Always  green  ;  evergreen. 

*  sem'-per-vive,  e.  [Sempervivum.J  Tha 
house-leek. 

"Tiie  greater  sempTwioe  will  put  out  bmncbeB  two 
or  three  years  ;  but  tliey  wrap  the  root  iu  au  oil-cluth 
once  iu  half  a  year."— /fucon. 

Sem-per-vi'-viim,  s.  [Lat.  semji<'r=always, 
and  vicMS  =  living,  alive.  Named  from  their 
tenacity  of  life.) 

Bot. :  Htmse-leek ;  a  genus  of  Crassnieie. 
Succulent  herbs  or  undershrubs.  REidicle 
leaves  densely  rosulate,  stoloniferous  frcjiu 
their  axils,  the  cauline  ones  alternate  ;  calyx 
six-  to  twenty-cleft ;  petals  distinct  or  nearly 
so  ;  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  or 
as  many  and  opposite  to  them  ;  follicles  many- 
seeded;  hypogynous  scales  lacinialeil,  toothed, 
or  wanting.  Known  species  about  forty,  from 
Europe,  North  Africa,  especially  Madeira  aud 
the  Canary  islands.  The  Common  House-leek 
(S.  tectorum)  is  an  European  Bpeciee,  frequently 
planted  in  the  United  States  iu  beds  of  Uaf 
plants,  (ic.  In  Europe  it  is  planted  on  walles, 
liouso  roofs,  &c.  The  leaves  are  very  tuceulent 
and  form  close  rosettes.  The  Ilowei"  stem  grows 
6  to  12  inches  high,  and  bears  pale  red,  atar- 
liko  flowers.  The  fieheimfu  of  Madeiia  lub 
their  nets  with  the  fresh  leaves  uf  j^'.  ijlvtinosnm, 
then  Bleep  them  iu  an  alkaline  licpmr;  thia 
renders  them  as  durable  as  if  they  were  tanned. 

sem-pi-ter'-nal,    *  sem-pi-ter'-naU,  a. 

[Fr.  senipilemeL,  from  Lat.  sempiternns,  fi-om 
semper  —  always;  Sp.  &  Port,  sempiterno ; 
Ital.  sempiternale,  sempiterno.] 

1.  Of  never-ending  duration  ;  everlasting, 
endless  ;  having  beginning,  but  no  end. 

"  All  truth  is  from  the  se>np/terna>  source." 

Vow/zer :  Q'nsk,  il.  499. 

2.  Eternal,  everlasting ;  without  beginning 
or  end. 

"  If  that  one  man  was  tcmpitcmal,  why 
Did  he,  aiuce  iudepeudeut,  evtrdie?' 

Dlackmore  :  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

*  sem'-pi-teme,  a.  [Lat.  sempit^rnu^.]  Sem- 
piternal ;  everlasting. 

"  And  his  beinge  ia  sempitemeJ'      Ootoer  :  C.  A„  TiL 

*  sem-pi-ter'-nii-ty,  s.      \Vt.   semjiitemite, 

from  L:it.  sempiteriLitatem,  accus.  of  sempiter- 
nitas,  from  sempitermis  =  sempiternal  (q.v.).] 
Future  duration  without  end  ;  eternity. 

"Upon  a  supposition  of  a  future  sem/jiremiti/.  thU 
would  produce  tiie  same  diffit.ulty,  with.iut  such  iu- 
terpoaitiun  01  the  Divine  wisdom  and  providence." — 
Haie:  Orig.  <if  Mankind,  p  22". 

*  sem-pi-ter'-nize,  v.t.  [Sempiterne.]  To 
perpetuate. 

"  The  *i,-mptter7ii2i>iffof  the  huniMi  race,"— Trffw'^a** 
Rabelais,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  viil. 

*  sem'-ple,  a.    [Simple.] 

sem'-pre,  adv.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  se7nper  = 
always.! 

Music :  Ever,  always,  throughout.  Used  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  mark  of  time  or 
expression,  to  signify  that  such  mark  is  to 
remain  in  force  until  a  new  direction  appears. 

semp -ster  (?'  silent),  s.    [Seamster.] 

semp'-stress  {p  silent),  s.     [Seamstress.] 

semp  -stres-sy"  {p  silent),  s.    [Seamstresst.j 

sem'-sey-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably after  one  Semsey  ;  sulf.  -ite  {Min.).} 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  small,  gray 
fibular  crystals  at  Felsobanya,  Hungary. 
Sp.  gr.  5'li5.  Compos.:  sulphur,  19-10 ; 
antimony,  2G-S5 ;  lead,  54-05=100,  which 
corresponds  to  the  fonnula  7Pb  +  SSb^Sj. 

*  se-muil'-9i-a,  s.  [Lat.  semi  =  half,  and  uncia 

=  :in  ounce.]'  A  small  Roman  coin  of  the 
weight  of  four  drachms,  beuig  tlie  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  Roman  pound. 

"  sem-y-cope,  s.    [Semicopk.] 

*  sen,  "  sens,  adv.    [Since.] 


I&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  vUte,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  c©  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  ^  kw. 


senaeia— senega 


n'JS 


Cfi-na'-ci-a,  s.  [Named  after  Jean  Senac,  a 
French  pli'ysician  (H39;i-1770).l 

Bot. :  A  gemisof  Celaslracfa:.  Sliruljs  with 
sniootli  branches  ;  feathery  veined,  entire 
leaves;  terminal  corymbs  of  white  flowers, 
witli  hypogynous  stamens.  Akin  tnCel.istriis. 
Se'iocirt (formerly  Celasirns)undulaUi  furnishes 
a  hai-d  wood. 

cen'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.   [First  element  doubt- 
ful ;  sulf.  -a-jc.] 
IjOW  :  Money  \yg^id  for  synbdals. 

sen-ar-in6n'-tite,5.  [After  the  mineralogist^ 
H.  rle  Senarmont,  who  first  described  it ;  auff. 
-ite{Min.).] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
octaliedrons  with  octahedral  cleavaKe,  also 
granular,  massive.  Hardness,  2  to  *2*5  ;  sp. 
gr.  5'22  to  5-3  ;  lustre,  resinous  to  sub-adaman- 
tine; colourless  or  grayish;  streak,  white. 
Compos.:  oxygen,  16'44 ;  antimony,  83'56  = 
100,  equal  to  the  formula,  SbOs.  Results 
pnnci pally  from  thedecomi>nsitinn  of  stibnite, 
the  finest  and  largest  crystals  being  found  in 
Algeria. 

son-ar-j?,  a.  [Lat.  senariiis,  from  seni  =  six 
eacli,  sex  =  six.]  Of  six  ;  belonging  to  six  ; 
containing  six. 

sen'-ate»  *  sen-at,  5.  [Fr.  sinat,  from  Lat. 
senaium,  accus.  of  seiuxtics  =  a  council  of 
elders,  from  senex,  genit.  $enis  —  &n  old  man  ; 
Sp.  senado;  Ital,  senato.] 

1.  An  asseuihly  or  council  of  elders ;  an 
assembly  or  coimcil  of  citizens  invested  with 
a  share  in  the  government. 

(1)  In  ancient  Rome,  a  body  or  council  of 
elders,  a]'poiiited  or  elected  from  amongst 
citizftis  ot  free  birth,  and  entrusted  with  the 
supreme  legislative  power.  To  it  belonged 
excUisively  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  of  the  exchequer.  It  also  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  religion  of 
the  state.  It  could  not  meet  unless  summoned 
Ijy  a  magistrate.  The  numberof  the  members 
varied  at  different  times. 

(2)  The  Upper  House  of  the  Congress  of  tbo 
United  States,  whose  members  represent  tlie 
states,  while  those  of  the  Lower  House  are  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people.  Each 
state  has  two  senators,  chosen  by  the  state 
legislature  fur  six  years,  tliongh  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  having  the  senators 
directly  voted  fur  by  the  people.  The  Upper 
House  of  the  French  national  legislaluie 
also  bears  the  name  of  Senate,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  some  of  the  Cantous  of  Switzer- 
land. Tlie  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain 
differs  from  the  iseuate  of  the  United  Stiites  in 
being  an  hereditary,  not  a  representative,  body 
of  legislators,  and  in  other  particulars. 

(3)  The  Upper  House  of  the  various  State 
legislatures,  all  niembei-a  of  which  are  chosen 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

(4)  Hence,  legislative  bodies  in  gpneral ;  a 
state  council;  the  legislative  department  ot  u 
government. 

**  Wbll*)  listeniag  lenatei  hang  npon  Oiy  tongue." 
Thornton:  Autumn,  15. 

2.  The  governing  body  of  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  London. 

senate -ohaxnber,  s.     The  chamber  or 

hal!  in  wiiirli  a  senate  meets. 

senate-house,  s.    A  house  in  which  a 
Benale  meets  ;  a  place  of  public  council. 
"  The  iiuliles,  in  great  earneatuesa,  are  going 
All  to  the  senate-housc." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanm,  Iv.  6. 

eSn'-at-dr,  •  sen-at  our,  *  cen-a-tour,  s. 

[O.    Fr.    seiintour   (Fr.    sinateur),    from    Lat. 
senatoretn,  accus.  of  senator  =  a.  senator;  Sp. 
ami  Port,  senculor ;  Ital.  senatore.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  raemlier  of  a  senate. 

"  The  riuht  of  naming  senators  belonged  at  first  to 
the  ii,liy/»?'—/ienneU:  Kama  Antiqum  A'otitia,  pt.  ii., 
t.k.  iii.,  ch.  li. 
•  2.  Old  Law :    A    member    of   the    king's 
Council ;  a  king's  councillor. 

Ii  In  Scotland  the  Lords  of  Session  are 
called  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

Sen-a-tbr'-i-^l,  a.     [Eng.  senator;  -iaL] 

1.  Of  or  iiert;iining  to  a  senate  ;  befitting  a 
senate  or  a  senator. 

■  iIo3t  of  the  earlier  bistoriaos  were  of  consular  or 
ieiiaturi'i  t&uk."—L^wit :  Cred,  £arly  lionian  Bitt. 
(18551.  i.  13. 

2.  Entitled  to  elect  a  senator :  as,  a 
senatorial  district.     {A  mer.) 


sen-a -tbr'-i-al-ly,  ade.  [Eng.  &enatQTlal : 
'ly.]  In  a  senatorial  manner;  in  a  manner 
becoming  or  betltting  a  senator. 

"  The  miither  wna  chcrrful ;  the  father  leytator'uiUy 
fiiAV^"—J)ru7nm<rnU  :  Trure'i,  p.  17. 

"  sen-a-tor'-i-an.  *  sen-a-tor'-i-ouB,  a. 

(I«it. '  :i€natoriu's,  from  senator  =  &  senator.] 
Senatorial. 

"  RaUliiK  It  from  the  equestriati  to  the  senatorlan 
Timk,"—Mid^retim:  Ll/e  q/ Cicero,  voL  1,,  J  L 

Sen'-a-tor-Ship,  s.  (Eng.  senator;  .ship.] 
The  'office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  senator. 

■■  From  whkh  step  hb  courutj^-  aud  wiaedome  raysi-d 
him  tiy  degrees  to  the  sovereignty  of  Luccn,  the 
tiuiattrtliip  of  itome." — Careur:  tiurvejf  qf  Cornwall, 
fol.  120. 

aen-a'-tiisr  s.    [Lat.]    [Senate.] 
"  1.  A  senate. 

"^ftor  this,  he  made  a  hundred  counaellore  of  tlio 
hest  and  hoiicstest  men  of  the  c;ity,  which  he  called 
iiatrici;ms  ;  aud  the  whole  compauy  of  them  tugi-ther 
lie  called  spnatim,  as  one  woiild  siiy.  the  Councel  of  the 
Ancients."— A'ortA  ;  Plutarch,  p.  21. 

2.  Tlift  senate  or  governing  body  of  a 
university. 

senatus-aoademlcus.  s.     One  of  the 

governing  bodies  in  Scotch  universities,  con- 
sisting of  the  jtrineipal  and  professors,  and 
charged  with. the  superintendence  and  regu- 
lation of  discipline,  the  administration  of  the 
univer.sity  property  and  revenues,  subject  to 
the  control  and  review  of  the  university 
court,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees  through 
the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor. 

senatus-consultum,  5. 

Rom.Antiq. :  A  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

*  8en9e,  s.    [Sense.] 

send,  *  sende  (pa.  t.  *seniJe,  *8en.te,  seni; 
jia.  par.  sent),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  se7Mfoii  (pa,  t. 
sende,  yta.  par,  sendcd);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zendcn;  Icel.  senda ;  Dun.  sende;  Sw.  sanda; 
Goth,  sandjan;  M.  H.  Ger.  senten ;  Ger. 
sendai.  From  a  root  signifying  to  make  to 
go  ;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  sinnan  =  to  go,  to  go  forth  ; 
Ger.  sinneii{pa.  t.  sann)  =  to  go  over  in  the 
mind;  Icel.  siniii  (for  si7ithi)  =  a  walk,  a, 
journey  ;  A.S.  sidh  (for  sinth)=a  .iourney,  a 
time  ;  sidkian  =  to  travel ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sint  = 
a  way,  a  time.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  from  one  place  to 
another;  to  despatcli. 

"  Thia  sudden  sending  hira  away  must  seem 
Dtliberiite  pause."         Shakexp. :  Bamlel.  Iv.  8. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  conveyed  or  transmitted. 

"[He]  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback. "—firAer 
vlii.  10. 

*  3.  To  impel,  to  propel,  to  hurl,  to  cast,  to 
throw  :  as,  A  gun  sends  a  ball  1,000  yards. 

4.  To  cause  to  take  place  ;  to  cause  to  come  ; 
to  inflict. 

"  Ood  .  .  .  lend^th  rain  ou  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."— J/a(('i '-10  v.  4J. 

5.  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 
act. 

"I  l>ear  witness  the  Father  bath  tent  me."— /oAn 
v.  36. 

6.  To  cause  to  be. 

"  God  send  him  well  I " 
Shakesp. :  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well,  I  1. 

7.  (With  certain  verbs  imjilying  motion) : 
To  cause  to  do  the  act  indicated  by  the 
princiiial  verb.  It  always  imi'Iies  impulsion 
or  propulsion :  as,  He  ^sent  him  flying,  the 
blow  sent  him  staggering. 

B*  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  despatch  a  messenger  ;  to 
despatch  an  agent  or  messenger  for  some  pur- 
pose. 

"  Pharaoh  tent,  and  called  Joaeph."— Gcnc«i»  xli.  H. 

2.  Naut. :  To  pitch  precipitately  into  the 
hollow  or  interval  between  two  waves.  (In 
this  sense  the  pa.  t.  is  sended.) 

H  1.  To  send  for:  To  require  or  request  the 
attendance  of  a  person  or  the  bringing  of  a 
thing  by  messenger  :  as,  To  send  for  a  person, 
to  send /or  a  booU. 

2.  To  send  forth  (or  out) : 

(1)  To  put  out  or  forth  ;  to  produce  :  as,  A 
tree  sends  out  branches. 

(2)  To  emit :  as,  A  flower  aeiids  forth  frag- 
rance. 

send,  s.     [Send,  v.] 

Naut.  :  The  motion  of  the  waves,  or  the 
impetus  gi\en  by  their  motion. 

"Borne  on  th<-  send  of  the  sea." 

L'lug/ellow  :  MiUi  Standish,  v. 


son -daL    *  sendall.    '  cen-dal,  '  sen- 

deUe.  a.  lO.  It.  sen-dal,  atnUnl,  from  L.'W 
Lat.  cendaluin,  cendiikt  cLndadns,  ciudalu*, 
seiulaluin,  so  called  because  brought  from 
India,  from  Sanac.  siiuZ/iu  =  the  river  Indtia, 
Scimle,  from  syand  =  to  flow  ;  cf.  Gr.  (rti-fion' 
(siiidun)  =  fine  lineii ;  Sp.  ik  Port,  cendal ; 
Ital.  zendala,  zendadQ.\  A  light,  thin  stulf  of 
silk  or  thread. 


8end'-er,  a.  [Eng.  send,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  wbo 
sends. 

"  We  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  o(  hts  tender." 

ahaketp. :  Cj/mbelinc,  IL  & 

aen-e-bi-er'-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Jean 
Senebier,  a  Swiss  Protestant  minister,  natur- 
alist, and  bibliographer  (lT4?-lbU9).J 

Hot. :  Wart-crcas  ;  tlie  typical  genus  of  Sene- 
bieridye  (q.v.).  Fruit  broader  than  lojig,  with- 
out valves  or  wings;  two-celled,  eixcU  cell 
one-seeded.  Known  species  six,  fiom  tt-m- 
]ierate  and  warm  countries.  One,  Senebiera 
Coronojyus,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  another 
(S.  didyma)  a  dt-nizen.  They  have  racernes 
of  minute  white  flowers.  The  first,  which  is 
the  y\av^  (^ilanx)  of  Dioseorides,  was  for- 
merly eaten  aa  a  salad,  as  <S'.  nilotica  still  la 
in  Egypt. 

sen-e-bl-er'-i-dse,  s.  ;i?.  [Mod.  Lat.  sev^ 
lier(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •id(e.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cruciferse,  tribe  Dipl»> 
colobeaa  (q.v.). 

sen'-e-ca,  s.  [For  etym.  and  def.  see  com- 
pound.]' 

seneca-oll,  s. 

Min. :  A  petroleum  found  it  Cuba,  All^ 
ghany  Co.,  New  York.  Also  occurs  on  the 
surface  of  Seneca  Lake,  but  it  is  uneeiUun 
whether  the  name  aiose  from  tliis  fact,  or 
because  it  was  collected  and  sold  by  the 
Seneca-Indiatis.    (Danu.) 

seneca-root,  s.    [Senega.] 

8e-ne'-9i-d  (or  9  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  =  (1)  an 
old  man,  (ii)  the  genus  Senecio  (see  def.X 
Named  because  its  pappus  resembles  gray 
hairs.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Senecionese  and 
Senecionideae  (q.v.).  Generally  herbs  with 
alternate  luaves  and  solitary  or  corymbose 
ycUnw  flowers.  Involucre  cylindrical,  with 
linear  scales,  often  tii'ped  with  brown.  An- 
thers without  bristles  at  the  base,  style  scarcely 
longer  than  the  corolla ;  truncate  or  ciliaU 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Known 
species  about  500,  from  temperate  and  cold 
countries.  It  is  the  most  numerous  genuB  of 
the  great  natural  order  Ciimpositse,  the  spt-ciea 
being  aTinual  or  perennial  and  half  shiubhy 
jilauls,  the  last  from  the  warmer  latitudes.  S. 
Iiii'racifolius  is  the  Fiieweed  of  the  Uniled 
Stales,  BO  called  fruni  its  quick  aj'pearance 
wlieie  a  forest  has  been  consumed  by  fire. 
DIany  species  have  a  strong,  unple;isant  odor. 
A  few  are  rather  01  niunental  a*  flowers.  The 
leaves  of  Senecio  dt'us{t1orns,  a  Hungarian 
species,  are  ajiplied  to  boils. 

sen-e-9i-d'-ne-se  (or  9  as  sh),  s.pl.  [Lat. 
s''nccio  (genit.  sen€cion(is);  fem.   pi.  adj.  sulT. 

-co:.  ] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidea 
(q.v.). 

se-ne~9i-<i-nid'-e-CB,  5.  pi.  [I^at.  senecio; 
genit.  senecion{is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  ■idi:a:.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Tubuliflorae,  with  the  fol- 
lowing sub-tribes : 

Euxenie.'o.  Millerieas.  Silphieoe.  Melampodtcte,  Am- 
broslese,  Ivere,  Parthenieie,  llflioitsideaj,  KudlieckieJO, 
CoreopsideoB,  [lldeiiti<li.«.  VerlKsiueae.  Flaveric*.  Ta- 
gctcfe.  rorophylleie.  Uai I lanl k'le,  lieleiiieK,  Gaiiuoo- 
gex.  Spheogynew,  AiitheniideK,  Cliry^ntheitiese,  Ci>- 
tulc:e.  AthaiiftKieiB.  Arteniisieie.  Hippieoe.  Erloceph- 
alea-,  Anu-iimth^re.  Ois-iiilete,  Hellchrysea;.  Serinhiew, 
AnteniMirien,  Leysserien,  Relhituiefe,  Neurolxuea^ 
aud  -SeiiocinuesB. 

*  se-nec'-ti-tude,  «.    [I-^t.  seiiecius  ~  olA 

age,  from  "eiiex  =  f>hl.]     Old  age. 

sen'-e-ga,  sen'-e~ka,  s.    [Seneca.] 

rharm.  :  The  dried  root  of  I'ohjfjala  Senrnn^ 
the  Rattle.'^nake-root.  It  is  stimnlani.  ev« 
pectorant,  diuretic,  and  enini''na;:ogue,  and, 
in  huge  doses,  enn-tic  and  catliartic.  It  la 
given  in  chronic  aHei-tions  of  the  lungs,  in 
functional  dctangenient  of  the  heart,  iu 
dropsy,  aiiR'norrhiea,  suid  dysmenorrhoea. 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  tbin.  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :Kenophon,  cylst.    -ing. 
-olan.  -tlan  =  shain.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -gion  =  zbun.   -oious,  -tious.  -sioos  =  sbua.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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Senegal— sensation 


SSn-e-gal'f  s.    [From  the  native  name.] 

Geog. :  A  Freiu-h  colnnijil  lif  pt-ndency  on  the 
west  owst  of  Africa,  traversed  by  a  river  of 
the  same  Dame. 

Senegal-galago,  s. 

Zoiil. :  ikiiigo  seimjalensis.  It  is  fawn-pray 
above,  yellowish  wliite  beneath,  witli  dark 
brown  feet  and  tail,  and  a  white  atiipe  on  the 
lac.;. 

Senegal-jackal,  $. 

Zool. :  A  well-marked  variety  of  the  Jackal 
(jCanis  aureus),  to  which  specitli;  distinction  is 
sometimes  given  as  Canis  anthus.  It  is  lar^^er 
than  the  common  kind,  more  elegantly  built, 
and  has  hmg  let^s,  somewhat  like  a  greyhound. 
Colour  bright  tAvvny,  with  a  black  band  on 
back,  chest,  and  sides. 

Senegal-parrot,  s. 

Oriiith. :  Palceornis  senegcUus. 
Senegal-root,  s. 

Pharm. :  The  root  of  CoccxUus  Bakis.  It  is 
very  bitter,  and  is  a  diuretic. 

s£n'-e-gin,  sen'-e-guin,  $.    [Eng.  seiug(a) ; 

-in.]     [Saiij'Mn.] 

•  8e-nes'-cen9e,  5.  [Lat.  seiiescRnsy  pr.  par. 
of  Sfftesco  =■  to  become  old  ;  senex=  old.]  The 
state  of  grt)wing  old ;  decay  by  time ;  begin- 
ning of  old  age. 

"The  earth  and  all  tilings  will  continue  in  the  state 
wherein  they  now  are,  without  the  least  *t;iie<cence  or 
decny.  " —  Woodward. 

•  se-nes'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  senescejis.]  Growing 
old.- 

"  Senescent  &\i\nst^T%  aiiii  d c wii g e rs. "— .Southcy ;  The 
Doctor,  (jli-  cxci. 

S^n'-es-^hal,  *  sen'-es-phall,  *sen'- 
esh-al,  s.  *  [O.  Fr.  seneschal  (Fr.  senickul); 
Low  Lat.  senesmlluSy  setiescalius ;  O.  Ger. 
senescalh,  from  Goth.  sift5=  old  (cogu.  witli 
Lat.  senex),  and  skaihs  =  a.  servant.)  [Mar- 
BHAL.]  An  ofticer  In  the  house  uf  princes  and 
high  dignitaries,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  feasts  and  domestic  ceremonies  ;  a  steward. 
In  SL>me  instances  he  had  the  dispensing  of 
justice. 

"With  Bolenin  step,  and  silver  wand, 
The  Sciutchitt  the  pieseuco  scaim'il 
Of  theae  strause  guesLa  .  .  . 
And  there  he  marsh-iU'd  them  their  place, 


■8n'-es-plial-sllip,  s.  [Eng.  seneschal;  -skip.] 
The  'itlice  or  post  of  a  senet^chal. 

•  senge,  v.t.    [Singe.J 

Sen'-green,  5.     [From  singriin,  a  prov.  form 
of  Ger.  iH3ritJi  =  periwinkle:  in-,  intens.,  and 
griln  =  green.] 
Bot. :  Sempervivum  tectoruvi 

•  Sen'-ic-al,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Kavig.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  old  form  of 
quadrant,  consisting  of  several  concentric 
quadraiiticarcs,  divided  into  eight  equal  parts 
by  radii  with  parallel  right  lines  crossing  each 
other  at  rigiit  angles.  It  was  made  of  brass 
or  wood,  with  lines  drawn  from  each  side 
intersecting  one  another,  and  an  index  divided 
by  sines  also,  with  00°  on  the  limb  nnd  two 
Bights  on  the  edge  to  take  the  altitude  of  the 
sun.  It  was  in  great  use  among  French  navi- 
gators.   (Smyth.) 

Se'-nile,  a.  [Lat.  senilis,  from  senex  :^  old  ; 
Fr.  senil;  Sp.  &  Port,  senil ;  Ital.  senile.]  Of 
or  peifainirig  to  old  age  ;  derived  or  proceeding 
from  old  age  ;  consequent  on  or  arising  from 
the  weaknesses  usually  iiccoinpanying  old  age. 

"A  person  in  whom  nature,  education,  and  time, 
have  hiippily  luntclied  a  sr-nilo  maturity  of  ju'lemeiit 
with  yi/uthful  vigour  of  fancy."— fi"ff?e -■  On  Colours. 

^  In  pathology  there  are  senile  catarrh  and 
senile  prurigo. 

Se-nil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  senilite]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  senile  ;  old  age. 

•■  Again  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  amility."— 
BoswtiU  :  Life  of  Johnson  (an.  IT73). 

gen'-i-6r,  *  sen-l-our,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  senior 
=  older,    coinpar.    of    senex  =  old.      Signor, 
senor,  senior,  seignior^  sire,  and  sir  are  thus 
the  same  word.] 
A.  As  adjectii'e .' 

1.  Older,  elder;  more  advanced  in  years. 
When  appended  to  a  proper  name,  as  John 
Smith,  senior  (generally  abbreviated  into  senr. 
onenX  it  denotes  tlie  ehler  of  two  persons 
of  that  name  in  one  family  or  community. 
[Junior.] 


2.  Higher  or  more  advanced  in  rank,  office, 
or  the  like  :  as,  a  senior  lieutenant,  a  senior 
partner,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  older  or  more  advanced  in 
years  than  another. 

2.  One  who  is  older  or  higher  in  office  than 
another  ;  one  who  has  held  oltice  longer  than 
another  ;  one  who  is  prior  or  superior  in  rank 
or  otfii-e, 

"  How  can  you  admit  your  seniors  to  the  examliuw 
tlou  or  allowing  uf  tlieiii,  nut  only  bciiiK  inferior  in 
Oflaeeaiid  calling,  but  in  gifts  also?"— H'At(if(/Ie. 

*3.  An  aged  person,  an  elder. 

"  So,  talkinii  on  the  toure, 
These  seniours  of  the  people  sate." 

Chiipmiin  :  Homer ;  Iliad  liL 

4.  A  student  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  American  colleges  ;  also  one  in  the 
third  year  in  certain  professional  seminaries. 

senior-optime,  s.    [Optime.] 

senlor-sophiater,  s.    [Sophister.] 

senior -wrangler,  s.    [Wrangler.] 

se-nJ-or'-i-ty,  5.    [Eng.  senior;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  senior ; 
priority  of  birth  ;  sujierior  age. 

"  In  this  case,  the  first  provoker  has,  by  his  timioritJ/ 
and  primuireiiiture.  ii  double  purtiou  of  the  guilt." — 
Oovernmeiit  of  the  T<jngue. 

2.  Piiority,  precedence,  or  superiority  in 
rank  or  office. 

•3.  An  assembly  or  court  consisting  of  the 
senior  fellows  of  a  college. 

*Sen'-i-6r-ize,  1?.  i.  [Eng.  senior;  -126.]  To 
exercise  lordly  authority  ;  to  signorize. 

*  sen'-i-6r-3?,  s.  [Eng.  senior ;  -y.]  Seniority, 
eldership. 

"  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  Seniory" 

Shakesp. :  Kicftard  III.,  iv.  4. 

sen'-na    •  sen-a,    *  sen-ie,    *  sen-y,    s. 

[Ital.   and  Sp.   seiia;    Port,   senna;    Fr.  sen&, 
from  Ar.ib.  sand  or  sfrt«.] 

1.  Lot. :  Various  species  of  Cassia.  The 
leaf  of  Cassia  eloniiat^i.  constitutes  Tinnevelly 
Senna.  Other  Indian  species  furnishing  the 
drug  are  C.  ohovata,  C.  lanceolata,  and  C.  Absns. 
Alexandrian  or  Nubian  Senna  is  the  leaf  of 
C.  lanceolata  and  C.  obovata.  It  is  often  adul- 
terated, accidentally  or  intentionally  with 
the  Bladder  Senna  (fiohdea  arooiescens),  as 
other  kinds  sometimes  are  with  Soleyiostcinma 
Argcl.  which  is  bitter  and  irritating.  Tripoli 
Senna  is  from  C.  (ethiopica;  and  that  of  Chili 
from  Myoschilos  oblongus. 

2.  Pharm.  :  A  confection,  a  compound  mix- 
ture, a  tincture,  and  a  syrup  of  senna  are  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy.  Senna  is  a  somewhat 
potent  purgative,  but  is  apt  to  gripe  unless 
combined  witli  snlines,  like  Epsom  salts,  or 
tartarate  of  potash  and  some  aromatic. 
[Black-draught.] 

senna-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cassia  eviarginata. 
Sen'-na-ar,  5.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  southern  portion  of  Nubia. 
Sennaar-galago,  s. 

Zool.  :  Galago  sennaarlensiSy  by  some  au- 
thorities classed  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
possibly  only  a  variety  of  the  Senegal  Galago. 

sen'-na -chy",  s.    [Seannachie.] 

sen-net.      •  sen-et,     •  signet,     *  synet, 
*  syn'net,  s.      [Etym.   doubtful  ;    pn'bably 
either  from  Lat.  signnjn  =  a  sign,  or  connected 
with  septern  =  seven.] 
Music  : 

1.  A  word  chiefly  occurring  in  the  stage 
directions  of  the  old  plays  indicating  the 
sounding  of  a  note  seven  times. 

2.  A  flonri.sh  consisting  of  a  phrase  made  of 
the  open  notes  of  a  trumpet  or  other  tube- 
instrument. 

Sen'-xught  (gh  silent),  s.  [Contracted  from 
seven-night,  as  fortnight  from  four  teen- night.] 
The  space  of  seven  niglits  and  days  ;  a  week. 

"  If  the  interim  be  but  a  nt^tinifjM,  time's  pace  is  so 
hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years."— 
Shakesp. :  Asl'ou  Like  It,  Hi.  3, 

sen' -nit,  s.     [Contracted  from  seven-knit.] 
Navtical: 

1.  Braided  cordage  made  by  plaiting  three 
or  any  odd  number  of  ropes  together. 


2.  A  coarse,  hempen  yarn. 

3.  Plaited  straw  or  palm  leaf  slips  for  batA, 
&c. 

*8en-dc'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  s«Hi  =  six  each,  ftnd 
oculus  =  an  eye.]    Havin;j;  six  eyes. 

"Most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  octonocular 
and  flome  s^ituctilar."  —  Derham:  Physico-Theology, 
bk.  viit,,  ch.  iii.,  p.  87:;. 

senor'  (;is  sen-yor'),  s.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish 
form  of  address,  corresponding  to  the  English 
Mr.  or  Sir. 

senora  (a-^  sen-yor'-a),  s.  [Sp.]  The  femin- 
ine uf  Scnor  ;  Madame'or  Mrs. ;  a  lady. 

*sen'-sate,  *  sen'-sat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  sensatiis 
=  gifted  with  sense,  intelligent.]  Peiceived 
by  the  senses. 

*sen'-satO,  v.t.      [Sensate,  a.]    To  perceive 

orapprehend  by  the  senses;  to  have  perception 
of  as  an  object  of  the  senses. 

"As  those  of  the  one  are  sensatedhy  the  ear,   to 

those    of  the  other  are    by   the  eye." — Iloohe :  Hitt. 

Royal  Society,  iit  2. 

Sen-sa'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  senr 
satin,  from  se;isa(j«  =  gifted  with  sense;  Sp. 
sensacion  ;  Ital.  sensazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  power  of  feeling  or  receiving  im- 
pressions through  organs  of  sense. 

"This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by 
them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  sensution.' — Locke. 

3.  Feelings,  agreeable  or  otherwise,  arising 
from  cau.ses  that  nre  not  corporeal  or  mate- 
rial; purely  spiritual  or  psychical  affections: 
as,  a  sensation  of  awe,  a  sensation  of  novelty, 
&c. 

i.  A  state  of  excited  feeling  or  interest. 

"One  of  the  papers  which  created  a  Sfnaation  ulth^ 
late  meeting  uf  the  Ctiurcb  Cougress."— />ai/^  Tele 
graph,  Oct,  2S,  1886. 

5.  That  which  produces  sensation  or  a  state 
of  excited  feeling  or  interest. 

6.  Ju.stasmueh  as  can  l-e  perceived  by  the 
senses ;  a  very  small  quantity  :  as,  a  soisation 
of  brandy.     {Slang.) 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Mftaph. :  Tlie  word  Sensation,  like  Per- 
ception [See  extiact  under  Perception,  II.], 
is  employed  in  dilferent  senses  : 

(1)  Mental  consciousness  of  the  prooeBses 
of  physiological  sensation.     [2.] 

"Our  Senses,  conversant  ahout  particular  sensible 
obje'?t4,  do  convey  into  the  Mind  several  ditttiuct  per- 
ceptions (if  thiuxSi  according  tu  th^so  vanoua  ways 
wherein  those  objecta  do  all'cct  tlieni:  and  thus  we 
come  by  those  ideas  we  have,  uf  Yellow,  White,  Heat, 
Cold,  Suit,  Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  those  which  we 
caU  sensible  qualities,  which  when  I  s^y  the  senses 
convey  into  the  filind,  I  mean,  they  from  external 
objects  convey  into  the  Mind  what  produces  there 
those  perceptioua.  This  gre.it  source  uf  most  of  the 
ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  ui)on  our  ^eii!<es,  and 
derived  l>y  them  to  the  Understand iiiK,  I  call  Sensa- 
tion."—Locke :  Butmin  Understanding,  o]k.  ii.,  ch.  L 

(2)  Subjective  experience,  as  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  arising  from  objective  experience-  e.g.., 
from  the  sight  of  a  Iteautiful  landscajte. 

"There  Is  all  the  dltference  In  the  world  between 
the  permanence  or  inde|>endeiice  of  tingible  extension 
and  that  of  the  mere  feeling  of  ci>ntact.  the  sensation 
of  tiiste.  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  the  latter  cases  we 
know  that  the  actual  sensation  ceases  to  lie  the  moment 
it  passes  out  nf  consciou&nesa." — teitch:  Hamilton, 
p.  I'Xi. 

(3)  For  the  use  of  the  word  in  Positive 
Philosophy,  see  extract.  [Sensational-cen- 
tres.] 

"  By  Sensation,  therefore,  must  be  understood  that 
form  of  eensibilty  which  belongs  to  the  organs  of 
Sense— including,  of  course,  those  iuiportaut,  but 
genemUy  neglected  sensibilities  which  arise  from  the 
vi&cera  and  from  muscular  actions."— O.  H.  Lewes: 
Mist.  Philos.  (ed.  18Su).  iL  357. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  peculiar  property  of  the 
nervons  system  in  a  state  of  activity,  by  which 
imi'rcssions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  or  sen- 
sorinin.  When  an  impression  is  made  on  any 
pnrti<ui  of  the  bodily  surface  by  conta<'t,  heat, 
electricity,  or  any  other  agent,  the  mind  is 
rendered  conscious  of  tliis  by  sensation.  In 
this  process  there  are  three  stages— reception 
of  the  impression  at  the  end  of  the  sensory 
nerve,  the  conduction  of  it  along  the  nerve 
trunk  to  the  sensorium.  and  the  change  it 
excites  in  the  sensorium  itself,  through  which 
is  produced  sensation. 

i[  The  word  is  frequently  used  adjectivally, 
in  the  sense  of  causing  great  interest  or  feeling; 
sen.sational  :  as,  sensation  dra-jaat, 

sensation-novels,  5.  r?.    Novels  which 

pr.)ducc  their   etfect  by  highly  exciting  and 


f&to.  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  -crolf;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  ^nito,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    80,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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ofV?n  improbable  situations,  haviiiR,  as  their 
gnmini-wurk,  some  great  mystery  or  secret, 
airiM-iuiis  crime,  or  tlie  like,  ami  written  in 
p.issioiiiite  ami  liii^lily-wrouglit  lanj^uage. 

Sen-sa'-tlon-al*  a.     [Eng.  sensation  ;  -a^] 

1.  Having  sensation ;  serving  to  convey 
sensation ;  sentient. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  implying 
sensation  ur  perception  by  the  senses  ;  sensa- 
tionalist. 

"  A«  ft  contritmtion  to  philosophy,  the  labours  of  the 
g^ntatiomil  school  hnve  iiiHinly  aii  iiulireot  value."— 
G.   U.  Lewei:  li-it.  fhil  a.  \e<l.  138u),  ii.  S'JJ. 

3.  Prodimiiig  sensation  or  excited  feeling 
or  interest :  as,  a  saisntional  novel. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensationalism. 
sensational-centres,  s.  jtl. 

riulos.  £  I'hysuiL  :  (.See  extract). 

"Every  aeuse  .  .  .  has  Its  owu  special  centre  or 
seii^orium:  but  there  set^ius  to  he  no  ground  for 
ks.''Uiiiing.  with  Unzer  antl  Prochaskn,  the  existence  of 
any  iiuo  ijenerftl  Beii9»riuiii.  to  which  all  these  con- 
verge, and  I  shiill  speak  therefore  of  thv  gensntiotitil' 
ci'iUres  as  ttie  seats  of  seusiitioiis  derived  from  the 
fttlniuli  which  act  on  the  orKnns  of  Beuse,"— 0.  /T, 
Lewnt:  Hi»t.  Philos.  |ed.  1S30),  0.  369. 

sen-sa'-tion-al-ism,  s.     tEng.  sensational; 

-ism] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sensational  writing  or  lan- 
guage. 

'•  The  most  painful  of  all  social  questions  before 
irnfition-Uuin  t\er  thought  of  takiug  It  ap."—DuUif 
TeUgraph,  Supt.  11,  1835. 

2,  Philos.  :  Tlie  doctrine  that  knowledge  is 
the  outcome  of  sensation,  tliat  Psychology  is 
a  branch  of  the  wider  science  of  Biology,  and 
Jliiul  but  one  aspect  uf  Lift*.  Tliis  te,iching 
flourished,  chiefly  in  France,  in  the  eighteentli 
century,  whence  Sensationalism  is  sometimes 
called    Eighteen tli-century    Pliilosopliy.      Its 

Precursor  was  Hobt'es  [HobbismJ,  whom  Con- 
iliac  (1715-iiO)  followed  and  aLiiplitied,  at- 
tributing a  sensuous  origin  to  faculties  as 
well  as  to  ideas.  Hartley  (1705-57)  and 
Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802)  in  England  and 
de  Tracy  (1754-1S36)  and  Cabanis  (1757-lSOS) 
In  France,  also  endeavoured  tu  establish  a 
physiological  basis  for  mental  phenomena, 

"Here  is  stiiteil,  in  the  brcidest  manner,  the  prin. 
clple  of  scittali  •■ntlUm.  It  it  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  d  ictrine  of  Descartes,  that  there  are  lun.ite  Ideas; 
ill  dirL'ct  aiitagoiilsu]  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  spirit- 
UiillLy  of  Mind."— tf.  B.  Leutet :  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880), 
ii.  231. 

sen-sa'-tion-al-ist,   s.  &  a.     [Eng.  sensa- 

A,  As  subsi.  :  One  who  accepts  or  defends 
the  theory  of  Sensationalism  (ii.v.);  one  who 
assigns  a  physiological  origin  to  mental  phe- 
nom  na. 

"  Ue  [  HuiueJ  takes  a  decided  stand  upon  experience  ; 
he  l3  the  precursor  of  modern  Sfjuiiti<jnalitti."—(i.  //. 
ZeiceJ  ■  HiBt  I'hilos.  (ed.  18801,  ii.  231. 

B,  As  ailj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Sensational- 
ism (q.  v.);  attril)uting  a  physiological  origin 
to  mental  phenomena. 

"  We  are  not  sui-prised  to  find  that  Locke  was 
clatmed  a^  the  founder  of  b.  SentationalUt  BchooL"— 
Farrar.     [Amiandale.) 

•sen- sa'-tlon-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  serisation; 
-ary.\  Pos-seasing,  or  relating  to  sensation; 
sensational. 

•sen-sa'-tion-ism*  s.  [Eng.  sensation;  -ism.] 
Sensationalism,  1. 

"  fienta'ionia-n  is  a  grievous  vice  of  the  pulpit,  and 
i1oe«  incalculable  injury  to  its  influences.  But  tenxa- 
tioiii^m  ia  only  an  insurrection  .  .  .  jwainst  coiiien- 
tl'  'jHtity." —Scribner's  Jlnyazine.  Nov..  1876.  p.  Hi. 

sense,  "  sen^e,  s.     [Ft.  sens,  from  Lat.  sen- 
sinn,  accus.    of  sensiis  =  feeling,   sense,  from 
sensiis,  pa.  par.  of  sentio  ^  to  feel,  to  perceive  ; 
Jtal.  senso.] 
I.  OnUnaTy  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*'  Di«t  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou  strik'st  me 
*li}isy—Shuki:ap.  :  Trail u»  it  Cresiida,  ill. 

2.  Perception  by  the  senses  or  bodily  organs ; 
•ensatioii,  feeling. 

"  Let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  endues 
Uur  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sense 
Of  pain,"  Sliakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

3.  Perception  by  the  mind  ;  aj^prehensinn 
llir'>ugh  the  intellect;  understanding,  com- 
prehension, appreciation. 

"To all  seute 
Tis  gross  you  love  my  eon." 
Shake%/j. :  All's  Well  that  Kmls  Jfelt,  1.  8. 

4.  Normal  perception  ;  consciousness,  con- 
viction. 

"  And  the  commencement  cf  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  ueceRsity." 

ilyron :  Manfred,  ill.  L 


5.  Sound  perception,  reasoning,  and  judg- 
ment;  good  mental  Ciip;icity;  understanding. 

"  Fouls kduiire,  but  iu(<u  of  seiue  approve." 

I'upii :  Lssny  un  Criticitm,  IL  191. 

&  That  which  is  sound  and  sensible. 

"  He  speaks  sense.'     :ih'tkeif}, :  Ueriy  Wives,  lu  1. 

7.  The  perceptive  faculties  in  the  aggregate ; 
the  f^tculty  of  thinking  and  feeling;  iniud, 
feeling  ;  mental  power  ;  spirit. 

"  Are  you  a  man  ?  Uiive  you  a  soul  or  sense  f" 

Xhukesp. :  Oilnllo.  iii.  3. 

5.  That  which  is  felt  or  held  as  a  sentiment; 
an  opinion,  a  feeling,  a  view,  a  judgniciit. 

"  III  opjHieltion  to  the  si-nse  of  ttie  House  of  Com- 
mons."—J/ncuu/a//"  HijiC   Hii'j. ,  cli.  i. 

9.  Meaning,  import,  signilication. 

"  Ue  lu  the  worst  srnxe  construes  their  doulal." 

Shakesp.  •'  JCape  </  iMcrcce,  3S4. 

•  10.  Sensuality. 

"  Modesty  may  more  betray  our  seiue 
Than  woman's  lightness." 

:ihni:csp. :  .Meature  for  Measure,  it  2. 

II.  Anat.,  Physiol.,  il/efaj>/i,  iCc. .- Perception 
by  means  of  certain  bodily  organs.  Five 
senses  are  universally  recognized  :  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  ami  touch.  Each  has 
its  appropriate  organ  ;  seeing  has  the  eye, 
hearing  the  ear,  smell  the  nostrils,  taste  the 
tongue,  and  touch  the  lingers  and  the  body 
generally.  To  this  some  add  a  sixth  or 
muscular  sense,  by  which  we  bei-.oine  aware 
of  the  position  and  direction  of  the  limbs  and 
other  parts  moved  by  means  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  But  the  sciisati"n  is  rt-ally  in  the 
nerves  distributed  through  the  muscles.  If 
the  nerves  be  cut  sensation  in  the  muscles 
ceases.  Some  believe  that  the  muscular  sense 
is  not  essentially  distinct  from  the  touch  ;  it 
is,  however,  recognized  by  Foster.  Each 
sense  has  a  nerve  conveying  the  apiiropriate 
impressions  to  the  brain.  (For  tlie  meta- 
physics of  the  senses,  see  Sensation.) 

11(1)  Coinnwn  sense  :  [Common-senseJ. 

t  (2)  In  all  sense  :  In  every  respect. 
"  You  should,  in  nil  sense,  he  much  bound  to  him." 
:^hakeap,  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v,  1. 

(3)  To  take  Die  ser,^  of  a  meeting  :  To  ascer- 
tain the  opinions  or  views  of  a  meeting  by 
putting  a  qoestiuii  to  the  vote. 

sense-capsules,  sense-cavities,  s.  pi. 

Aiutt. :  Capsides  or  cavities  interposed  be- 
tween other  bones  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
higher  organs  of  sense,  the  nose,  the  eye,  and 
the  ear.  In  the  case  of  the  ear,  and  to  a  F-ss 
extent  of  the  nose,  the  capsules  are  formed  of 
special  and  complex  bony  apparatus.   (jQuain.) 

*  sense^  v.t.     [Sense,  5.]    To  perceive  by  the 
senses. 

"  Is  he  sure  that  objects  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by 
others,  tiniu  they  are  by  iiimi'—Ulantnil :  HceptU 
Scie'itifica. 

* sense'-fol,  •  sense-full.  a.    [Eng.  sense ; 

-J'uU.]     Kcasonablc,  judicious,  sensible. 
"  The  ladie,  hearkening  to  hia  senscfull  apeach." 

S/-en.^er:  F.  V-  VL  iv.  87. 

sense'-less,  •  sence-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  s^tisc; 

■k^s.] 

1.  Destitute  or  dejtrived  of  sense  or  the 
power  of  feeling  ;  having  no  power  of  feeling 
or  sensation  ;  incapable  of  sensation,  feeling, 
or  perception ;  insensible. 

■'  His  wife  .  .  .  was  carried  senseless  to  her  cham- 
ber."— .Macatiiay :  Hist.  En^.,  ch   Iv, 

"  2.  Not  feeling  or  ajipreciating. 

"  Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation,  I 
Am  senseless  of  your  wrath." 

Shiikesp. :  Cymbeline,  \.  1. 

•  3.  Wanting  in  feeling,  sympathy,  or  appre- 
ciation ;  without  sensibility. 

•  i.  Unfelt. 

"  Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration," 

Shakesp. :  Fuchard  IS.,  lU.  1 

•  5.  Inanimate,  insensible. 

"  Their  lady  lying  on  tlie  sencelesse  grownd." 

Spcrser.    F.  (j.,  Ul.  i.  63. 

6.  Wanting  in  understanding;  foolish, 
stupid,  silly  :  as,  a  senseless  act. 

7.  Contrary  to  sound  judgment  or  reason  ; 
unwise,  ill-iudged,  foolish,  stujiid,  nonsensic.il. 

"The  wild  and  senseless  escape  of  a  few  d<;si>emte 
wretclies.*'— H'firfiwrtoH  .*  Diuine  legation,  bk.  tii..  S  3. 

sense'-less-ly,    adv.     [Eng.   senseless;   -hj.] 
In  a  senseless,  stupid,   or   foolish    nuinner; 
foolishly,  unreasonably  ;  without  sense. 
"Unbred,  untaught,  he  rhymes,  yet  hardly  Bpells, 
And  senseU-ssli/,  as  squti-rels  j;uii,'le  Iwlis. 

Otway  ■    Vpoti  Crei-rh's  Lnereliits. 

sense'-less-ness,     "  sence-les-ness,    s. 

[Fng.  scnselff^fi ;  -vess.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  sensf less  or  insensible  ; 


want  or  absence  of  sense  or  feeling;  inseiuii 

bility. 

"  A  mean  iMitween  perceptivity  and  i(Tiii«r«Mn«M,"— 
Search  :  liyhl  ../  Xalure,  vol.  IL,  pL  I.,  ch  v. 

2.  Want  of  judgriieiit  or  guud  sense  ;  folly, 
foolishness,  stupidity,  absurdity. 

"  The  semelesttie II  of  tlie  tradition  of  the  crocodile'! 
moving  lU  upper  law  I*  phkln,  from  the  articulatioa 
uf  the  occiput  wltli  the  neck."— Ur«w .-  J/ioieum. 

Sen-Si-bil-i-ty,  $.  [Fr.  sen^sibiliti,  from  Lat 
sensibilitatt'jn,  accus.  of  sensihilitas,  from  scn^ 
siliUis  =  sensible  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  seiisiOilidad  ;  ItaL 
sensibilitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible 
or  capable  ol' sensation  ;  susceptibility  of  im- 
jiression,  especially  t(»  see  or  feel.  (Api)lietl 
especially  to  animal  bodies.) 

"  Any  sensi'-ility  of  hta  power  and  will  for  the  lllus- 
tratiuu  uf  iiin  own  glory,  '—/'e-jrion  ;  Creed,  art.  1. 

2.  Capacity  to  feel  or  perceive  in  general ; 
the  capacity  ol  i/*  soul  to  exercise  or  bu  the 
subject  of  eniiitioii  or  feeling,  as  dibliniiiushed 
from  the  intellect  and  the  will ;  susceptibility 
of  impressions,  such  as  awe,  wonder,  sub* 
liniity,  Hic. 

3.  Acnteness  of  sensation  or  of  perception ; 
peculiar  susc-'ptibility  of  impressions,  plea- 
surable or  otherwise;  delicacy  or  ki'enness  of 
feeling  ;  quick  emotion  or  sympathy  ;  delicacy 
of  temperament. 

"  A  melancholy  of  a  kind  not  very  uuu'>ual  in  girl* 
of  etroni{  smS'biUty  and  lively  lnia'.^iiiatioii  wiio  are 
subject  to  the  reslminta  of  austere  reli^'ioua  s>>cietle«." 
—  .Uacaulay :  li.st.  Kng.,  ch.  xx*. 

II  In  this  sense  frequently  used  in  the 
plural. 

"He 
sensibilities."— Macaitlai/  :  Hist. 

*  i.  Experience  of  sensations  ;  actual  feeling. 
5.  Tliat    quality   of    an    instrument    which 

makes  it  iudiciite  very  slight  changi  s  ftf  con- 
dition ;  delicacy  :  as,  tiie  sejisibdity  of  a 
thernioiueter, 

sen'-si-ble,  a.  <fe  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stnsibHis, 
from  str/iSita  =  sense  (q.v.);  ^^.  seTisibU  ;  Ital. 
sensibile.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

\.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses; 
capable  of  exciting  sensation;  percei)tible  by 
the  senses. 
"  Art  thou  not,  fatd  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  rs  to  sightV  "     .^hukcsp.  :  Macbeth,  ii,  1, 

*  2.  Perceptible  by  the  mind;  capable  of 
making  an  impression  on  the  reason  or  under- 
standing. 

"Idleness  was  punished  by  so  many  stripes  In 
public,  and  the  disgrace  was  moie  sensible  Uiaii  the 
paiu.' — J'einplti. 

3.  Capable  of  being  estimated  or  calculated  ; 
api'reciiible. 

"The  S'-nsible  decline  of  the  pai>acyls  to  be  dated 
from  the  funtihcaU:  of  Uouilace  the  Eighth."— 
//a/lain:  itiUdle  Ages,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Capable  of  sensation  ;  having  the  cajmcity 
of  receiving  impressions  Ironi  external  ob- 
jects ;  having  the  power  or  capacity  of  per- 
ceiving by  the  senses. 

"  Would  your  cambric  were  as  s-tisible  as  your 
finger,  that  you  migia  leave  prickiuy  it  for  jiity."— 
ahtikesp.  .'  Coriolanus.  I.  a. 

*  5.  Capable  of  emotional  influences  ;  capable 
of  feeling. 

"  Not  mad.  but  sensible  of  giief," 

^liiikesfi.  :  hiiig  John,  IIL  4. 

*6.  Easily  affected;  very  liable  to  or  sus- 
ceptible of  impression  from  without. 

"  With  aflTection  woudrons  t--nsible." 

ahukesp. :  Merchant  uf  t'enfce,  11  S. 

7.  Perceiving  or  having  peiception  clearly 
by  the  senses  or  the  intellect;  seeing,  per- 
ceiving, or  apprehending  clearly:  hence,  con 
vinced,  satisfied,  ['Cisnaded. 

"They  are  very  sensibie  that  they  had  better  have 
pushed  their  conquests  on  tlio  otlier  side  of  the 
Adriatic."— ^d(i<ao'r. 

8.  Easily  moved  or  affected  by  natnral 
ag-'iits  or  changes  of  condition  ;  c.ii>able  of 
indicating  slight  changes  ot  condition  ;  deli- 
cate, sensitive  ;  as,  a  sc/wib/e  Iheriii'iuieter. 

9.  Possessing  or  endowed  with  sense,  judg- 
ment, or  rea---on ;  cntlowed  with  common 
sense  ;  inielligent ;  acting  with  sense  or  reason. 

"  "TwHS  a  good  senSi'ile  ieUov/."—ShitkfSp. :  J/err* 
Wives  of  Wimisor.  li,  1. 

10.  Characterized  by  sense,  judgment,  or 
reason;  judii-ions,  reusomible ;  in  acciiiance 
with  good  sense;  as,  a  ncnsibU  act,  scnsibU 
language, 

'  B.  As  snhstantii'e : 

1.  Sensation,  sensibility. 

"Must  uteds  remove 
The  sensible  of  pam. '        Mdton  :  P.  I..  11  261. 


boil,  bo^;  p6ut»  j<5^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  yhin,  bench;  go.  feem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eadst.    pi  =  4 
-dan, -tian  =  ahan.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -flon  =  zhun.   -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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sensiblen^ss— sensualistic 


2.  That  which  produces  sensation  ;  some- 
thing perceptible,  a  iiiateiial  substauce. 

"  The  creation 
Of  tbia  wide  lensibte.' 

.More:  tiom;  Cif  Sou! .  I.  ii.  135. 

3.  That  which  posstsses  sensibility  ;  a  sen- 
■itive  being. 

sensible-horizon,  s.    [Uorizoh.] 
sensible -note.  s. 

Millie:  A  leudiny-note  (q.v.). 

Ben -si-ble-ness,  5.    [Eng.  soisibk ;  -ness.] 

1.  Possibility  of  being   perceived    by   the 
seiist'S. 

2.  Perception,  apprehension,  appreciation. 

■'The  teiisibleJiesa  of  Rii   acquiescence   \a  the  l>ene- 
factor's guoclu€!is." — Bariow :  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  16. 

3.  Sensitiveness;  keenness  of  feeling ;  pain- 
fUl  consciousness. 


4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible ; 
sensibility  ;  capability  of  sensatioQ. 

"The  aoiisibten/'ss  of  the  eye  renders  It  sabject  to 
pain,  aa  aIso  unlit  to  be  dressed  with  sharp  medica- 
meu  la, "— S/tii  rp, 

5.  Good  sense,  good  judgment ;  intelligence, 

Sen'-si-bly«  adv.     [Eng.  sensible);  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sensible  m.uiner;  so  as  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses ;  perceptibly  to  the 
senses. 

"  Fetclied  not  out  her  breath  se7isibty.''—P.  HoUand: 
Plinie.  bk.  viL.  ch.  hi. 

2.  So  as  to  be  perceived  by  the  mind  ;  ap- 
preciably, materially. 

"  The  main  fenturea  <<1  the  trade  have  not,  however, 
genaibly  altered."— /Jit i/^  Tclegrapli,  Aug.  18.  1885, 

3.  With  perception  either  of  body  or  mind ; 
sensibly,  feelingly. 

"  'How  was  there  a  Costard  broken  In  a  shin?" 
'I  will  Ull  you  n.-mi.jhj  '  " 

iihaketp.  :  Love' t  Labour' i  Lost,  iii,  1, 

4.  In  a  sensible  ur  .judicious  manner;  with 
gooil  sense;  judiciously,  reasonably:  as,  He 
spoke  most  sensibly. 

t  sen-sif -er-ous,    a.     [Lat.  seiisus  =  sense, 
and  jtTo  =  to  bear.]    Producing  seusation. 

•sen-sif '-ic»a.    (Lat.  seTisus  =  sense,  and/acio 
=  tu  make.]    Causing  or  producing  sensation. 

sens' -i^m,  s.     [Eng.  sens(e);  -ism.] 

Mf-'aph  :  The  same  as  Sensationalism 
(q.v.). 

sens' -ist,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  sens(e);  -ist.] 

Metaph. :  The  same  as  SENSATiONALiST(q.v.). 

Ben'-si-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  senMtif:  Low  Lat. 
sensitirus:  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  sc?wi(ii'0.] 
A,  .-!s  adjtctive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  sense  or  feeling,  or  the  capficity 
of  lei-  iving  impressions  ttom  external  objects. 

2.  Having  feelings  easily  excited  or  keenly 
susceptible  of  external  impressions;  of  keen 
aeiisibiiity  ;  readily  and  acutely  affected. 

"Tor[iid  as  Spain  ha<l  became,  there  was  still  one 
point  on  whicli  she  was  exqulsitively  tensitir>e." — 
JiacaiUaif  :  Hist.   Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*3.  .Serving  to  aflect  the  senses;  sensible, 
mateiial. 

"  The  nensitife  faculty  may  have  aMn«ifiMloTe  of 
■ome  souirive  uhie<:Ut."—  ffmnmond. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  senses  or  to  sensation. 

"  Whnt  tire  called  Bensidue  nerves  "r  nerves  of  com- 
mou  Benan-tiva:— TudU  A  Bounnan:  PhytwL  Anat., 
ii.  !>\ 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Chem.  t&  Phot.  :  Capable  of  undergoing 
change  I'y  exposure  to  light. 

2.  Phys. :  Easily  aflecled  or  moved ;  indi- 
cating readily  slight  clianges  of  condition  :  as, 
a  .<»'ns?7ire  balance  or  thermometer. 

*B.  As  subst. :  Something  that  feels;  a 
fleiisinium. 

"  The  seat  of  the  one  is  In  the  intellectusl  reasonable 
nature ;  the  seat  of  the  other  ia  in  the  tenritive"~ 
Shitrfj  .    Sernwru,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  &. 

sensitive-fern,  5. 

Boi.  :  Ono'im.  sensibilis.  Nfimed  from  the 
flensibility  and  deliiacy  of  the  frnnd. 

sensitive-flames,  s.  pi.  Flames  which 
quiver  and  are  sr-mctinies  extinguished  when 
an  :)pproi.riate  iiiusji-al  note  is  sounded. 

sensitive-plants,  s.  pi 

Bot. :  Mimosa  pudica  and  AT.  sensitiva,  which 


possess  a  vegetable  irritabilitv,  causing  tl»em 
to  shrink  fr<im  the  touch.  If  the  lingers  be 
applied  to  one  of  them,  the  leaflets  of  the  bi- 
piiinate  leaf  overlap  one  another  from  belnw 
upwards  ;  if  greater  itritatitm  be  applied,  the 
secondary  petioles  bending  forward  approach 
one  another,  and  if  the  irritation  be  still  in- 
creased, the  common  petiole  sinks  down  by 
bending  at  the  joint  uniting  it  with  the  stem. 
Dr.  Roltert  brown  mentions  that  plants  of  ,U. 
pudica  grow  abundanlly  by  the  sides  of  the 
Panama  Railway  in  New  Granada,  and  that 
when  a  train  passes  they  fold  up  their  le.ives. 
They  do  so  also  when  growing  by  a  roadside 
ifahurseman  gallop  past.  Most  Mimosas  and 
soiiiH other  leguminous  jilants  with  conipnund 
leaves  are  partially  sensitive  ;  so  are  various 
Oxalidaceie,  specially  Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  Ox- 
alis  seiisitdia  and  0.  stricta.  Of  otlier  orders, 
Venns's  Flytnip,  Dioncea  Tmcscipula,  is  sensi- 
tive, as  is,  to  a  less  extent,  Barbarea  vulgaris, 
the  Common  Barberry. 

sen'-si-tive-ly,   adv.     [Eng.   sensitive;  -ly.] 

In  a  sensitive  manner. 

"  The  sensitive  faculty,  through  the  nature  of  man's 
sense,  may  express  itself  iiiore  urnaitlvely  towai-da  an 
inferior  object  than  towards  God  :  this  ia  a  piece  of 
f  rai  1  ty.  '■— //a  intnond. 

Sen'-sl-tive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  sensitive;  -Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensitive 
or  easily  affected  by  external  objects  or  im- 
pressions. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  quick  and 
acute  sensibility  to  impressions  upon  the 
mind  and  feelings. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily 
affected,  or  of  indicating  readily  slight  changes 
of  condition;  delicacy. 

sen'-si-tiv-x^m,  «.  The  style  of  certain 
modern  Duteh  novelists,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed aa  "'A  development  of  impressionism 
grafted  upon  naturalism."  (The  CnVic,  April 
9,  1S92.) 

S en-Si- tiV-i-tjr,  j.     [Eng.  sensitivie);  -ity.] 
'  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :    The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  sensitive ;  sensitiveness. 
II.  Technically ; 

1.  Chem.  £  Photog.  :  The  quality  of  being 
readily  affected  by  the  action  of  appropriate 
agents. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  power  or  capability  of  sen- 
sation. 

"  Sensitioiff/  may  be  potentially  present  in  these 
hydatids,'— i(.  .'tx-rge  Mivart :  TIte  Cat,  cli.  xiiL,  ?6. 

sen'-si-tize,  sen'-sx-tise,  v.t.  [Eng.  sen- 
sit{ive);  -ize.]  To  render'sensitive  or  capable 
of  being  readily  affected  by  the  action  of  ap- 
propriate agents. 

"  In  photoiiraphy,  the  use  of  sensitised  paper  pro- 
mlse.3  to  disi-lace  the  gelatine  plates."  —  Standard. 
Dec.  31,  ISS5. 

Sen'-si-tiz-er,  s.     [Eng.  sensitiz(f);  -er.] 

Photog. :  Any  substance  added  to  a  photo- 
graphic niateri:d  to  increase  or  alter  its  sen- 
sitiveness to  light. 

sen-si-tom'-e-ter.  s.  [Eng.  sensit(ive);  0 
connect.,  and  meter.} 

Photog. :  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  photugrajdiic  preparations.  One- 
form  consists  of  a  screen,  divided  into  small 
squares  of  varying  opacity,  which  is  placed 
before  the  surface  to  be  tested,  and  the  whole 
exposed  to  a  stindard  light  for  a  fixed  time. 
Each  square  of  the  screen  bears  a  number, 
and  the  higher  the  number  impressed  upon 
the  sensitive  surface,  the  more  sensitive  it  is. 

*  sen'-si-tor-y,  o.  [Eng.  se7isit(ive) ;  -ory.] 
Tlie  same  as  Sensory  (q.v.). 

*sens'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  sen^ie):  -ire.]  Pos- 
sessing sense  or  feeling  ;  sensitive. 

"Shall  Sf^aive  things  be  so  senseless  aa  to  resist 
sense .-  "—SiU'iej/  ;  A  rcadia,  bk.  i. 

*Sen'-s6r,  a.     [Eng.  sens(e);  -or.]    Sensory. 

sen-sor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  sprwory ;  -al]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sensorium  or  sensory. 

"  By  agitating  the  sensorial  and  motorial  ether,  or 
by  beijiiiniiig  a  succession  of  perceptioua." — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  vol   L,  ch.  i..  cli.  iii. 

*  sensorial-motions,  s.  pi. 

Phitos.  (t  Physiol.  :  The  name  given  by 
Erasmus  Darwin  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  sensorium  (q.v.),  as  during  the 
exertions  of  volition  or  the  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  pain.     (Zoonomia^  i,  10.) 


Sen-sor'-i-tini,  s.    [Latsensu»=sen8e(q.v.).3 

Philosophy  £  Physiology : 

*  1.  A  sensory  point  in  the  human  brain 
where  the  soul  was  supposed  to  be  situated, 
or  to  have  its  chief  scat.  Descartes  placed 
this  in  the  pineal  gland  (q.v.). 

*  2.  According  to  Erasmus  Darwin,  the 
medullaiy  part  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
organs  of  sense,  and  of  the  nmscles,  and  tliat 
spirit  of  animation  which  resides  throughout 
the  body  without  being  cognizable  to  our 
senses,  except  by  its  effects.  {Zoonomia,  i.  10.) 

3.  The  brain  (q.v.). 

4.  A  sensational  centre  (q.v.). 
sen'-s6r-y,  a.  &.s.    [Sensorium.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
sensorium;  sensorial. 

"Vibrations  in  the  Jtfjwory  aervea."— £eisAam  ;  PhO, 
of  Human  Mind,  ch.  iii.,  js, 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1,  The  sensorium  (q.v.). 

"Unable  to  convey  to  the  sen»oryKaj  more  than 
an  oblique  glimpse  of  the  sovereign  iiood."— Jf'ar&ur- 
ton:  Ductritte  of  Orace,  bk,  ii.,  cb.  Ij. 

2.  One  of  the  organs  of  sense, 

"The  blessed  organs  and  sensories  hy  which  it  feels 
and  perceives  the  joys  of  the  world  to  come,"— 5co«.' 
Christian  Life,  pt.  i,.  ch.  iv..  §  4. 

sensory-nerve,  s. 

A}iat.  :  A  nerve  constituting  an  instrument 
of  sensation  as  distingnislied  from  a  motor- 
nerve,  which  is  an  instrument  of  motion. 
The  sensory  terminal  organs  are  three  end- 
bulbs,  tactile  corpuscles,  and  Pacinian  bodies. 

sen'-su-al,  ' sen'-su-all,  a.  [Late  Lat.s«i- 
sualLs=  endowed  with  feeling,  from  Lat.  sen- 
.Tts  =  sense  (q.v.);  Fr.  sensual;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ve7isual.  ] 

*  1.  Belonging  to  the  predominance  of 
"sense,"  meaning  bodily  sensibility,  over  the 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  pertaining  to  oraffecting 
the  senses  or  bodily  organs  of  perception. 

■■Hath  not  the  Son  Jesus  convinced  thy  seiisuat 
heart  by  sensual  asgucaeiii&^"—/iogers:  Nanman, 
th<f  .'i'lrian,  p.  ^aa. 

2  I'ertaining  to  or  concerning  the  body,  in 
distinction  to  the  soul ;  carnal,  fleshly ;  not 
spiritual,  not  intellectual, 

"  The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  their 
owni  private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good 
which  13  aettaaal  before  whatsoever  ia  moat  divine,"— 
Booker. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  sense,  or  the  indulgence  of  the  ap- 
petites or  passions;  luxurious,  lewd,  volup- 
tuous. 

*'  That  base  and  seniniitl  life  which  leads 

To  want  and  shame-" 
Longfellow:  Cophts  de  Jfanrlque     (Trans.) 

4.  Devoted  to  sensuality  or  the  indulgenc© 
of  the  appetites  or  passions  ;  voluptuous. 

"  Deli^'htslike  these,  yeseyisuat  and  profane. 
Ye  are  bid.  bet'ti'd.  beaouijht  to  eiitt^itaiu." 

Cuwper:  Pro^iss  of  Error,  263. 

5.  Pertaining,  relating,  or  peculiar  to  sen- 
sualism, as  a  philosophic  doctrine. 

*  sensual-motion^  s. 

Philos.  &  Physiol. :  An  expression  used  by 
Enisiiius  Darwin  insti-ad  of  idea,  which  he 
defines  as  "a  contraction  or  motion,  or  con- 
figuration of  the  fibres  whieli  constitute  the 
immediate  organ  of  sense."  {Zoonomia,  i.  27.) 

Sen'-SU-al-ism,  s.     [Eng.  sensual;  -isnu] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sensual ;  sensuality. 

2.  Metaph. :  The  same  as  Sknsationalish 
(q.v.). 

"  111  Fnnce  two  philosophical  tendencies  opposed 
the  .iensuiilism  and  Materialiam  wliich  reiirned  at  the 
b:  ■,'iniiinir  of  the  century."- Ceieruwi;,-  Hist.  Philot. 
(Eiig.  edj.  iL  3J7. 

Sen'-SU-al-ist,  s.     [Eng.  sensuaZ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  sensual ;  one  who  is  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  sense  or  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetites  or  passions ;  one  who  places 
his  chief  happiness  in  carnal  pleasures. 

"Nor  such  as  for  a  while  sitb^iiat 
Between  the  sot  and  S'-nsuwiit." 

Cowpcr  .■  Friendship, 

2.  A  supporter  of  the  sensual  theory  in 
philosophy. 

*sen-su-al-ist'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  seiisnalist ; -ic.] 

1.  Sensual. 

2.  Snpporting  or  holding  the  doctrine  of 
sensualism. 

'■  Reaction  acalnst  the  sensuallstic  BCbooL *— C«&»»*" 
%oeg:  Hist.  PhtL-i.  tEug.  ed.),  ii.  S.;9. 


late,  cat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  9nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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8en-SU-^'-i-ty,  s,     [Fr.  sensualiU.] 

*1.  Originally  hsimI  uf  the  predominance  of 
sense  over  tlie  liiglier  powers,  but  witliout 
implying  the  heavy  eensiire  now  involved  in 
the  word;  carnality,  worldliness. 

"[Ood]  eeeiue  t)iM  teiLui'tUly  of  umn  and  oiirwoful 
distrust.  Is  \\illiiig  tu  nllow  us  all  ttie  meuus  u( 
strengthening  uur  suuls  lu  his  promise  by  Kuch  se^la 
and  wituebses  asconQrm  ii,"~ Ho'/ert .  A' aamtin  the 
Syrian,  p.  A-ii. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sonsnal  or 
devoted  to  the  gratilinition  of  sense  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  aj'petites  or  passions;  free 
indulgence  in  carnal  or  sensual  pleasures. 

"Sobriety  19  BOiiietiinea  oiiposed  In  scripture  to 
pride,  and  other  diaurders  of  the  uiind.  And  suuib- 
limes  it  is  opyused  t'>  temuality." — Oilpin:  Hints  for 
Semiona,  §  atj. 

*  sen-su-al-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Bng.  sensitaU2{e) ; 
-ation.]  i'lie  act  of  sensualizing  ;  the  stale  of 
being  sensualized. 

sen'-sn-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  sensxtal ;  -ize,"]  To 
make  or  render  sensual ;  to  degrade  into  sub- 
jection to  the  senses;  to  sink  to  love  of 
sensual  pleasures. 

"A  ienslLalin^d  soul  would  carry  aucb  appetites  with 
her  tbither,  for  which  she  could  tliid  no  Buttahle  ub- 
jtcts." — .VoTTis:  On  the  /leatttudet,  p.  16*. 

Ben'-su-al-ly,  adv,  [Eug.  seTisual;  -Zy.]  In 
a  sensual  manner. 

"  For  there  is  a  sanctity  even  of  body  and  com- 
pleidon,  which  the  tensuat/u  minded  do  not  so  much 
us  drejuu  oi."~Morej  rhU.  Writ.  (lieu.  PreL,  p.  viii.) 

aen'-su-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  seiisiiat;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensual ;  sen- 
suality. 

+  sen'-8U-ism,  a.  [Eng.  sensn(aT);  -ism.]  The 
same  as  Sensationalism,  (q.v.). 

t  sen'-SU-ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  senm(al);  -ist.] 
The  same  as  Sensationalist  (q.v.). 

*  sen-SU-OB'-i-ty,  5.  [Eng.  sensuous;  -Uy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensuous. 

*  sen'-SU-oiis,  a.     [Eng.  sen^e);  -uous.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  senses  or  sensible 
objects  ;  abounding  in  or  suggesting  sensible 
images. 

'•  Being  less  aattle  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  tenttt- 
otis.  Hud  (lassioDate." — Milton  :  Of  Education. 

2.  Readily  atlected  tlirough  the  senses ; 
alive  to  the  pleasm-es  to  be  received  through 
the  senses. 

*  sen'-su-ous-ly.  adv,  [Eng.  sensuous;  -ly.} 
In  a  sensuous  manner. 

*  sen'- su  -  otis  ~  ness,  9.  [Eng.  sensucus; 
■w^s.]    the  quality  or  state  of  being  sensuous. 

sent,  J>I"c^  &  ixi.  jxir.    (S^^i'd,  v.] 

*  sent.  s.     [Scent.] 

8ent'-en9e,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sent£ntia-=& 
way  ot   thinking,   sentiment,   opinion,  from 
senticns,  pr.  par.  of  sentio  =  to  feel,  to  think  ; 
Sp.  sentencia  ;  Hal.  sentcnziaf  sentema.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  h  An  expressed  or  pronounced  opinion ; 
decision,  jmlgnient. 

"  Jly  letitence  is  for  optn  war."*    Milton  :  P.  L.,  IL  6L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Recfive  the  se-»tence  of  the  law,  for  sins 
buch  as  by  Uod's  lx>ok  are  adjudged  to  death." 

Shitkesp. :  2  Henry  \'I.,  iL  8. 

3.  A  decision  or  judgment  given  or  passed, 
esp''ciully  one  of  an  unfavourable  nature. 

"  Let  him  set  out  snme  of  Luther's  worlts,  that  by 
theui  »e  iu;iy  pass  teiitence  upon  his  doctriueB." — 
Atti-rbury. 

*  4.  A  maxim,  an  axiom,  a  proverb,  a  saw. 

"A  tenlence  may  be  defined  a  tiior.^1  instruction 
eoucht-d  in  a  few  words."— flrofme.-  SoteM  on  Odyuey. 

*  5.  Meaning,  sense,  Bignificance. 

"  The  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough  and  full  of 
t'lite'tc-.'— Milton. 

ti.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  A  period ;  a  number  of  words 
forming  a  complete  statement  or  utterance 
©f  thought,  and  followed  by  a  full  stop.  Sen- 
tences ;ire  simple,  complex,  or  compound.  A 
simple  sentence  consists  of  only  one  subject 
and  i)ne  predicate,  as,  "I  write."  A  complex 
sentence  is  one  wliich  contains  a  principal 
senteiu-e  together  with  one  or  more  clauses  or 
depenilent  sentences :  as,  *'  The  bouse,  in 
w*i--ch  the  event  happened,  is  tiiken  down." 
A  compound  senteme  is  one  which  consists 
of  t;wo  or  more  coordinate  sentences  linked 


tngftha*    by  a  conjunction,  as,    "He  could 
write,  but  be  could  nut  draw." 

"  A  ti-ntetio)  la  nil  R^seinMai^v  of  words  expressed  In 
proper  form,  and  raiitfcd  iu  i>roper  order,  and  con- 
c-uri  im:  to  iiintie  »  cutiiplete  seiuu.  —Lowth :  JntroU.  to 
Lngluh  Uraniiii  ir. 

2.  Law:  A  definite  judgment  pronounced  by 
a  court  or  judge  upon  a  criminal;  a  judicial 
decision  publicly  and  olticially  i-ronounced  in 
a  criminal  pros*  cution.  Technically,  sen- 
t4inc6  is  conJlned  to  decisions  prommnced 
Bitainst  persons  convicted  of  crime  ;  the  deci- 
aiou  in  a  civil  case  is  called  a  judgment. 

8ent'-en9G,  v.t.    [Sentence,  s.] 

1.  To  pass  or  pronounce  judgment  or  sen- 
tence on  ;  to  doom  to  punishment  or  penalty. 
"Came  the  mild  Judge  and  intercessor  both 
To  tent  ••nee  uniu"  Milton:  P.  i,.X.97. 

*  2.  To  pronounce  as  judgment ;  to  decree  ; 
to  utter  or  give  out  as  a  decision. 

*'  Let  them  .  .  .  euforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  gmtence." 

Shaket/i.  :  Coriolaniu,  tii.  S. 

*  3.  To  express  in  a  sententious,  energetic 
manner. 

"  Let  me  hear  one  wise  man  sentence  it,  rather  than 

twenty  fools,  g.imih<iij  iu  their  lengthened  tale." — 
FcHham:  llvsotvet,  i.  S3- 

8£nt'-en9-er,  s.  [Eng.  sentencie);  -er.]  One 
who  pronounces  a  sentence. 

*sen-ten'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.     [Eug.  sen- 

teticie) ;  -ial.] 

1,  Comin-ising  sentences. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sentence  or  sen- 
tences ;  as,  11  sentential  jp;iuse. 

*  sen-ten'-tial-lj?  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
sentential;  -ly.]  In  a  sentential  manner;  by 
means  of  a  sentence  or  sentences  ;  judicially. 

"  SenfentiaJ/i/  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom," — 
ffcyltn      Hut.  /i'l- format  ion,  L  22. 

*  sen-ten-ti-ar'-i-an,  *  sen-ten'-ti-a-ry 
(ti  as  shi).  s.  [Low'  Ijat.  senttntiarius.] '  One 
who  read  lectuies  or  commented  on  the  Liber 
Sententiarum,  or  Book  of  Sentences,  of  Peter 
Lombard,  a  school  divine  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, called  the  Master  of  Sentences.  It  con- 
sisted of  arranged  extracts  from  St.  Augustine 
and  others  of  the  Fathers  on  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  witli  objections  and  replies,  also 
taken  from  wiiters  of  repute. 

*  sen-ten-ti-bs'-i-ty  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [Eng. 
sententious;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sententious  ;  senteutiousness. 

"Tlie  extemporary  lentrrttlosify  of  common  con- 
ceits."— Brovme:  ViUffar  Erroun,  bk.  L,  ch.  vi. 

sen  -  ten'- tious,  a.  [Fr.  sentencieux,  from 
Lat.  sententiusus,  from  sententia  =■  o.  sentence 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims  ;  terse,  pithy  ;  slioit  and  energetic  ; 
rich  in  judicious  observations. 

"The  style  ia  clear  and  strong,  short  and  lententiout. 
abounding  with  antitheses,  elegant  turns,  Hud  uianiy 
strokes  of  wit,"—  Waterlnnd  :   IVorkt.  iv.  263. 

*  2.  Comprising  sentences  ;  sententiaL 

"  Instead  of  BeTitentiijus  marks  to  think  of  verbal, 
Bucb    as    the    Chinese   still    retain."— Grew.'   Cortno. 

Sacra. 

sen-ten'-tlous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sententious  ; 
■ly.]  In  a  seutL-utinus  or  i^ithy  manner ; 
pithily,  tersely  ;  with  striking  brevity. 

'They  describe  her  (FaineJ  in  part  finely  and  ele- 
p.ii  t  gravely  and  lenteutioutly. ' — Bacon : 


gantly.i 

Pragine'it  of  Ettay  o 


Faint. 


sen-ten'-tious-ness.  s.  [Eng.  sententious ; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  senten- 
tious ;  pithiness  or  terseness  of  sentences ; 
brevity  of  expression  combined  with  energy 
or  strength. 

•■  I  am  confident  the  Medea  Is  none  of  his  :  though  I 
eateeiu  it  fur  the  gr.tvitv  and  »enle>itioutne*t  of  It-"— 
Drijden  :  Of  Urainntic  I'oesie. 

*  sen-ter-y,  s.    [Sentry.] 

*  sent'-eur  (©  long),  s.  [Fr.,  from  sentir  = 
to  perceive.]     Scent,  odour. 

"  Pleasant  tenteura  and  odours."— FoWand.    ( Webster.) 

*  sen-ti-co'-sae,  s.  -pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  senti- 
CQSiis  =  full  of  thorns,  thorny,  briery,] 

Bot.  :  The  thirty-fifth  order  in  Linnteus's 
Natural  Systetn.  it  consists  of  the  modern 
Bosacepe  (q.v.). 

*  8en'-ti-en9e,  *  sen'-ti-en-py  (ti  as  sht),  s. 

[Eng.  sentfenit):  -ce,  -n/.]  The  qinlity  or 
state  of  being  sentient ;  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion ;  feeling. 


BOn'-tl-ont  (tl  as  shi),  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  strUietiBt 
pr.  I'ui.  oi atjUio  =.tij  leel,  to  perceive  by  the 

KCn.SL\S.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Capable  of  perceiving  by  tbe 
senses  ;  having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

"To  have  any  sentient,  cuiiscioiw.  or  iiitelloctOAl 
nature  presiding  over  it."—Cudworth.'  Intel/.  Syiiern, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Fhydol:  Specially  adapted  for  feeling: 
as,  the  sentient  nerves. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  has  the  faculty  of 
perception  ;  a  sentient  being. 

"  If  the  se7itlent  be  carried  pat»ibua  tr^uli  with  th« 
body,  whose  motion  it  would  observe."- (//a«oiW .' 
6'ce/>m  Sciciuijlca,  cU.  Ix. 

sen'-ti-ent-lj^  (ti  as  shi)*  "d"-  [^"S-  «^»- 
tlent ;  -ly.]  Iu  a  sentient  manner;  with 
perception, 

sent-i-ment,  *  sentement,  5.    (O.  Fr. 

sentrment    (Fr.    senliment),     from     Low    Lat. 
senfimentum,  from   Lat.    Kn.((o=to  feel;  Sp. 
sentimicnto;  Port.  &  Ital.  sentimento.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  feeling  towards  or  respecting  some 
person  or  being  ;  a  particular  disposition  of 
mind  as  regards  some  person  or  tiling ;  a 
th(mgbt  prompted  by  passion  or  feeling. 

"  He  was  destitute  alike  of  the  tentimvnt  of  grati- 
tude and  of  the  Bcntimont  of  revenge.' — MacatUay  : 
Hii'i.  E113..  ch,  xxL  t 

2.  Tendency  to  be  moved  or  influenced  by 
feeling  ;  susceptibility  of  emotion  ;  sensibility. 

"  1  am  apt  to  suspect .  .  .  that  reason  and  tenti- 
•menr  concur  in  almost  all  murul  deterniinittious  and 
couc'luaiolia  "— £ru/«o;  Principles  of  Morals,  j  L 

3.  Thought,  opinion,  view,  notion ;  the 
judgment  or  decision  of  the  mind  formed  by 
reasoning  or  deliberation. 

"  In  the  ientimenta  of  both  elates  ther»  fe  some- 
thing to  approve,"— J/arai*/<i^  ;  lHn.  Knj  ,  cli.  i. 

i.  The  sense,  thought,  or  inner  signification 
contained  in  words,  as  distinct  from  the 
words  tliemselves. 

5.  A  sentence  or  passage  considered  as  tbe 
expression  of  a  thought ;  a  thought  expressed 
in  striking  language;  a  maxim,  a  saying;  a 
sentence  expressive  of  a  wisli  ;  a  toar^L ;  as. 
The  senlimt}it  is  good,  though  tlie  language  is 
coarse, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  leading  idea  wliich  has  governed 
the  general  conception  of  a  work  ot  art,  or 
wliich  makes  itself  visible  to  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  spectator  through  the  work  ot  an 
artist. 

2.  Phrenol. :  A  term  used  by  Spurzheim  to 
distinguish  those  allective  faculties  whiih  not 
only  ]>roduce  a  desire  to  act,  but  are  condtined 
witli  some  otlier  emotion  or  allection  which  is 
not  a  mere  propensity. 

sent-i-ment'-al,  a.    [Fr. ;  Sp.  sentimental; 

Ital.  sentinentuie.] 

•1.  Having  or  containing  sentiment; 
abounding  with  sentiments  or  reflections; 
sententious ;  didactic. 

"  Each  moral  sentimental  stroke. 
Where  not  the  character,  but  poet  apoke.* 

White  lead  :  Prol.  to  Homan  Father. 

2.  Liable  to  be  moved  or  swayed  by  senti- 
ment ;  given  to  sentiment  or  sensil-ility ; 
aflecting  sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  artificially 
or  allectedly  tender. 

3.  Exciting  sensibility  ;  appealing  to  senti- 
ment or  feeling  rather  than  to  reason. 

"  Perhii>s  tliere  Is  no  l^ss  danger  In  works  called 
lentim^nUal."— Knoi  :  Essay  171. 

Sent-i-menf-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  sentimenXal; 
-isnu]  The  qnaliiy  or  state  of  being  scuti- 
mental ;  excess  of  sensibility;  aflectatiou  of 
sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  sentimentality. 

"  And  sell  you.  mix'd  with  western  n-ntnnendilitn^ 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism." 

Byron :  Be/ipo,  U. 

sent-i-ment'-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  sentimenial; 
-is/.]  One  given  to  seiitimentalisin  ;  one  who 
aflects  sentiment  or  sensibility. 

sent-i-men-tS,r-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  aentimenial; 
'ity  ]  AHectation  of  sentiment  or  sensibility ; 
sentimentaliam. 

"  His  dislike  of  priestly  sentlmevtaUtin  Is  no  an* 
achronism."— C.  Kingslcy  :  Sttint't  Trayedy.    (lutrod,) 

sent-i-ment'~al-ize,  v.i.  [Eng. sentimental; 
-ize.]  To  affect  sentiment  or  sensibility  ;  to 
play  tho  sentimentalist. 

*■  Hewant«d  tobeqnietand  tenttmentaliz«.'—Kinfit. 
Iry  :   Tip--  IVurj  A^o.  ch-  Ui. 


boU,  bo^;  poiit,  j6-^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.   -cioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble»  -die,  &&  =  bel,  d92« 
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■ent-i-ment'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sentimental ; 
•ly.}    In  a  sentmieutal  manner. 

•  sen-tine,  s.  (Lat.  sentina  =  a  sink.]  A 
place  into  which  dirt,  dregs,  &c.,  are  thrown  ; 
a  sink. 

"  A  stinking  $entine  ol  all  vices."— Za(imer .•  IFor*!, 
142. 

sen'-tin-el,  *  sen-tln-ell,  •  cen-ton-eU,  s. 

[Fr.  sentinelle,  from  Hal.  sentinellat  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin  ;  Sp.  centintla.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  watch  or  guard  to  pre- 
vent surprise;  specif,  a  soldier  posted  to 
watch  or  guard  an  army,  camp,  or  other  place 
from  surprise  ;  a  sentry. 

"The  sentinelt  who  paced  the  ram  parts  announced 
that  the  vanguard  of  the  hostile  army  was  in  BighL"— 
JUiicaiilaif :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xii. 

I  Many  birds  and  some  mammals  post 
sentinels  to  warn  them  of  danger.  In  the 
case  of  seals  females  are  sentinels.  {DciTwin : 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

•  2.  Tlie  watch,  guard,  or  duty  of  a  sentinel ; 
Bentry. 

"Counaellore  are  not  commonly  ao  united,  but  that 
one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another,  so  that 
If  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private  ends,  it 
comiuonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear."— B<ico«  ;  Sttnys. 

II  Also  used  adjectivally  =:  guarding,  guar- 
dian. 

"The««i(»nelstar9  8et  their  watch  in  the  sky." 

Campbell:  Soldier' t  JJream 

sentinel-crab*  s. 

Zool.  :  Podophthalmus  vigil,  two  to  four 
inches  long,  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
eyes  are  set  on  long  footstalks,  which,  when 
the  animal  is  alarmed,  are  erected  so  as  to 
command  an  extensive  view. 

* flen'-tin-el,  v.t    [Sentinel,*.] 

1,  To  watch  over,  as  a  sentinel. 

"  Monntains,  that  like  giants  stand. 
To  tentinel  enchanted  land." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  14. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  sentinel  or  sentinels  ; 
to  plac«  under  the  guard  of  a  sentinel  or  sen- 
tinels. 

scn'-tr3^.  *  sen-ter-y,  *  sen-trie,  «.     [A 

corrupt,  of  sentinel  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  soldier  posted  on  guard  ;  a  sentinel. 

"It  had  onlytofumlsh  two  seiUries  ior  the  inaga- 
«ine  in  two-hour  reliefs."— fldifv  Telegraph,  Sept.  14. 
1686. 

2.  The  duty  of  a  sentinel  ;  guard,  watch. 

"As  aoou  as  he  went  on  gmtri/  at  midnight  he 
thought  he  he;ird  fuotatepa  and  voicua.'— Dull i/  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  14.  1885. 

•  3.  A  prop,  a  support. 

"Pleasure  is  but  like  S'^ntries,  or  wooden  frames, 
■et  under  arches,  till  they  be  strong  by  their  own 
weight  and  consolidation  to  stand  alono." —Jeremy 
Taylor :  Apples  of  Sodom. 

sentry-*box,  s.  A  small  shed  to  cover  a 
sentry  on  his  post  and  shelter  him  from  the 
weather. 

Ben'-vy,  sen'-vie,  s.  [Fr.  senevi  =  the  genus 
Siiiapis.] 

Bot.  :  Sinapis  ni^rra,  S.  alba,  and  S.  arvensis. 
{BritUn  £  Holland.) 

senz'-a  (z  as  tz),  prep.    [ItaL] 

Music:  Without:  as,  senzaaccompagnampnto, 
without  accompaniment ;  semabassi,  without 
the  basses  ;  sen^u  sordini,  without  the  dampers 
in  pianoforte  playing  ;  senm  sordiJio,  witliout 
the  mute  of  a  violin  ;  senza  stromenti,  without 
instruments;  senza  tempo,  without  time,  in  no 
definite  or  exactly  maiked  tune. 

•Sp'-a-hi,  s.     [Sepot.1 

■e'-p9l(  s.  [Fr.  sepale,  from  Mod.  Lat.  sepalum.] 
Bot. :  The  segments,  divisions,  or  leaves  of 

a  calyx  (q.v.).     First  used  by  Necker,  revived 

by  De  CandoUe,  and 

now  universally  ac- 
cepted.    If  there  is 

but  one  sepal,   i.e., 

if  the  sepals   have 

adhered     by     their 

Bides,  the  calyx  is 

said  to  ie  monose- 

palous  orgarnusepa- 

lous,  if  two,  disepa- 

lous,  if  thrfe,  irise- 

palous,   if  fi'ur,   te- 

trasepalous,  but  tlie 

three  last  terms  are 

rare.    Sepals  are  nio<iified  leaves  with  netted 

veins  like  the  original  leaf  if  the  plant  be  an 

exogen,  and  with  parallel  veins  if  it  be  an 

Bndogen. 
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sep'-Skl-ine,  a.     [Eng.  sepal ;  -ine.] 
Bot. :  Of  ur  belonging  to  a  sepal. 

Se-pal'-O-d^,  s.     [Eng.  sepal,  and  Gr.  eTfios 
{eUlos)=  form.] 
Bot. :  The  reversion  of  petals  into  sepals. 

Sep'-al-oid,  a.  [Eng.  sepal;  -oid.]  Like  a 
sepai ;  used  sfvecif.  when  there  is  a  single 
floral  envelope  and  it  is  green,  as  in  Ulraus 
and  Rumex. 

Sep'-al-ous,  a.  [Eng.  sepai ;  -cms.]  Relating 
to  or  having  sepals. 

Sep-a-ra-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  separable ;  -ity.] 
Tht: "quality  or  stat*  of  being  separable ;  divisi- 
bility, separableness. 

"  As  real  a  divisibility  and  teparabilitu  of  the  parts 
as  In  a  body."— J/^or« .'  Antidote  against  Atheism,  pt  L, 
ch.  X. 

sep'-a-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  separdbiUs,  from" 
separo  —  to  separate  (q.v.);  Fi\  separable;  Sp. 
separable;  Ital.  separabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  separated  or  rent ;  ad- 
mitting of  separation  of  its  parts ;  divisible. 

"Where  the  substance  is  separate  or  separable." — 
Wat^rlatid  :    IVorks.  iv.  S3. 

2.  Capable  of  being  disjoined  or  disunited. 
(Followed  hy  from.) 

■'  Expansion  and  duration  ...  are  both  considered 
by  U3  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separ- 
able oue/rom  another." — Locke. 

*  Sep'-^-rar-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  separable  ; 
-ness.]*The  quality  or  state  of  being  separable  ; 
separability. 

"  By  the  separableness  of  such  substances  from  some 
gems."— Boy/«.'   M'orks.  iiL  &*2. 

*  sep'-a-ra-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  separab(k);  -ly,] 
In  a  separable  manner. 

Sep' -a- rate,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Lat.  separatus,  pa.  par. 
i)f  separo  =  to  separate  ;  se-  —  apart,  and  paro 
=to  provide  ;  Fr.  separer  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  separar; 
Ital.  sepai-ar^.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  disunite,  to  disjoin  ;  to  break  up  into 
separate  and  distinct  parts  ;  to  part  things 
either  naturally  or  artificially  joined  ;  to  sever. 

"  From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  alloy." 

Dryden  :  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  To  set  apart  from  a  number,  as  for  a  par- 
ticular service  or  office. 

"Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Sanl.  for  the  irork 
whereunto  1  have  called  them."— .Ic^i  xili,  2, 

3.  To  withdraw  (with  a  reflexive  pronoun). 

"Separate  thyself  from  me."-~Oenesis  xlil.  9. 

4.  To  part ;  to  make  a  space  or  interval  be- 
tween ;  to  lie  or  come  between. 

"During  the  ten  centuries  which  separated  the 
reign  of  Cliarlemagne  from  the  reign  of  Xaiwleou." — 
Mnciiuiay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  11. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  part ;  to  be  disunited  or  disjoined  ;  to 
become  disconnected  ;  to  withdraw  from  each 
other ;  to  break  up  into  parts. 

"  When  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their  herds 
to  feed,  they  by  consent  separated,  and  enlarged  their 
past  lire,  "—i-octe. 

2.  To  cleave,  to  open,  to  come  apart. 

sep'-a-rate,  a.  &  s.    [Separate,  v.] 
A.  --Is  adjective: 

1.  Divided  from  the  rest ;  disjoined,  dis- 
united, disconnected.  (Used  of  tilings  which 
have  been  united  or  connected.) 

"Twere  hard  to  conceive  an  eternal  watch,  whose 
pieces  were  never  separate  oue  from  another,  nor  ever 
m  any  other  ioTm,"— Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Unconneeted  ;  not  united;  distinct.  (Used 
of  things  which  have  never  been  united  or 
connected.) 

"Separate  from  sinuera."— iTeftrtfUJivii.  26. 
1[  Used  in  Botany,  to  denote  absence  of 
cohesion  between  parts. 

3.  Alone  ;  without  company. 

"  He  sought  them  both,  but  wished  his  hap  might  find 
Eve  separate."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  422, 

*  4.  Secret,  secluded. 

"  In  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  sees 
A  separate  grove. "    Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .£neid  vL  9M. 

*  5.  Disunited  from  the  body  ;  incorporeal. 

"The  soul,  or  any  icpiraf«  spirit,  will  have  but  little 
advnnt.^ge  by  thinking." — Locke. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  separatist.     (Gauden.) 

separate-estate,  s.  The  property  of  a 
man  led  woman  which  she  holds  independently 
of  her  husband's  control  or  interference. 

separate-maintenance*  s.  A  provision 
made   by  a  husbund  for  the  support  of  his 


wife  when  they  have  come  to  an  arrangement 
to  live  apart. 

Sep'-%-rate-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  separatee);  -ly.\ 
In  a  separate  or  disconnected  state  ;  apart, 
distinctly,  singly. 

"Trading  separ-itely  upon  their  own  etockfl,'— 
Smith:   Wealth  of  Nations,  ok.  v..  ch.  L 

sep'-a-rate-neS3,  s.  [Eng.  separate;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  sepai*ate. 

•  sep-a-rjit'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  separat(e)  ;  -ical.') 
Pertaining  to  separation  in  religion  ;  scliis- 
matical. 

sep'-a-rat-ing.  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Separate,  v.] 

separating  -  sieve,  s.  A  compound 
sieve  u.sed  in  powder-mills  for  sorting  the- 
grains  according  to  their  different  sizes. 

separating-weir,  s.  A  weir  of  masonry 
so  cuntrived  as  to  allow  the  waters  to  flow 
away  during  floods,  but  having  an  intercept- 
ing channel  along  the  fa^e  of  the  weir  tO' 
collect  tlie  water  in  medium  stages. 

Sep-a-ra'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  separa- 
tioneni,  accus.  oi  separatio,  from  separatus,  pa. 
par.  of  seinro  =  to  separate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  separo- 
dan;  Ital.  separcLzione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  separating,  disjoining,  or  dis- 
connecting; the  disjunction  or  disconnection 
of  parts. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separated  ;  the  act  of 
sepai-ating  or  going  apart  from  each  other. 

■■  But  their  whole  sagacity  is  lost  upon  separation, 
and  a  single  bee  or  ant  seems  destitute  of  every  degres 
of  mdusUy."— Goldsmith :  The  Bee. 

•  3.  The  operation  of  disuniting  or  decom- 
posing substances ;  chemical  analysis. 

"  A  fifteenth  part  of  sUver.  incorporate  with  gold, 
will  not  be  recovered  by  any  matter  of  separation, 
nu less  you  pitt  a  greater  quantity  of  silver,  which  le 
the  lost  refuge  in  separation.' —Bacon. 

4.  The  repeal  of  a  union  between  two  or 
more  countries. 

"  If  he  could  not  convert,  as  it  is  now  plain  that  he- 
has  not  converted,  the  urban  electorate  to  the  Sepa- 
ration po\icy."~Daily  Telegraph.  July  6,  1886. 

5.  The  disunion  of  married  persons  ;  cessa- 
tion of  conjugal  cohabitation  of  man  and 
wife  ;  divorce.    [1[.] 

"  Did  you  not  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separa'tox 
Between  the  king  and  Catherine!" 

Sh<ikesp.  :  Henry  Till.  11  t 

•II.  Music:  An  old  name  for  a  grace  or 
passing  note  "  not  reckoned  in  the  measure  or 
time,  put  between  two  real  notes  rising  a 
third,  and  only  designed  to  give  a  variety  to 
the  melody." 
^  Judicial  separation : 
Law :  The  separation  of  a  husband  and  wife 
voluntarily  or  by  decree  of  court.  A  decree  of 
judicial  sepnration  may  be  obtained  by  either 
party  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  cruelty,  or 
desertion  without  cause  for  tw6  years  and 
upwards.  Not  being  divorced,  the  parties 
cannot  marry  again.  The  terms  of  a  decree 
of  judicial  separation  are  determined  by  the 
judge  according  to  the  merits  of  each  case. 
A  separation  order  can  be  granted  by  a  magis- 
trate on  proof  of  cruelty,  and  he  has  also 
power  to  order  the  husband  to  allow  his  wife  a 
certain  sum  fur  her  support.  The  laws  of  the 
several  elates  confer  on  a  married  woman,  who 
for  good  cause  is  livingapart  from  her  husljand, 
the  right  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  maintain 
actions,  and  otherwise  to  act  in  busisesa  as  a 
single  woman. 

"The  suit  for  a  Jmliciai  separation  is  also  a  cause- 
thoroughly  uiatrimoninl.  For  if  it  becomes  improi)er 
that  the  parties  should  live  together;  as  thMUgh  in- 
ttilemble  cruelty,  a  perpetual  disease,  and  the  like, 
the  liw  allows  the  remedy  of  ^Judicial  separation."— 
Btackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 

sep-a-ra'-tion-ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  separation  ; 
•Ut.\ 

A.  As  SM.bst.  :  One  who  advocates  separa- 
tion, or  the  dissolution  of  the  union  betweeu 
two  countries  ;  a  separatist. 

"  According  t-i  the  latest  returns  the  Unionists  had 
carried  two  hundred  and  seven  seats  and  the  Scpa. 
ra-'ionists  one  hundred  and  Ave."— Daily  Telegraph, 
July  6,  1886. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertiining  or  relating  to  sepa- 
ration, or  separationists. 

sep'-a-rat-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  separat(e);  •ism.] 
Tliequality  or  state  of  being  a  separatist;  the 
opinions,  principles,  or  practice  of  sepamtists. 

"  If  the  thirty  could  be  raised  to  one  hundred,  it  is 
probable  that  Separatism  would  be  dropiwd." — Church 
Times.  June  25.  1986. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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BSp'-a-rat-ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eug.  separat{e) ;  -ist.] 
Am  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  witlulraw3  or 
separates  hiiuself ;  specifically,  one  who  with- 
draws or  secedea  from  a  church  or  sect  to 
which  he  has  belonged  ;  a  seceder,  a  schis- 
matic, a  sectary. 

"The  teparatists  ftpijeiir,  however,  to  have  been 
treated  with  more  louity  UuriiiB  iho  year  ir.B6  tliaii 
duriug  the  year  1685."— J/ocaufui/ :  Ilizc.  Eng.,  ch.  vil. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.£  Church  Hist.  :  A  small  sect  calling 
th'.niselves  Separatists  or  Protestant  Sepitra- 
tists,  and  holding  aloof  from  the  Church  of 
England,  believing  it  not  sufficiently  to  maiii- 
tain  its  Protestant  charact-er. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  (PL):  A  name  applied  by  their 
opponents  to  those  who,  in  1SS5,  followed  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  wishing  to  concede  to  Ireland  a 
separate  parliament  and  executive  for  the 
mana;^ement  of  Irish,  as  distinguished  from 
Imperial  alhiirs.  When  the  Bill  was  defeated, 
Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  the  country,  aui.1 
was  again  dt;feated  at  the  polls.  Those  using 
the  name  Separatist  believed  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's bill,  if  passed  into  law,  would  sooner 
or  later  le;id  to  the  total  separation  of  Ireland 
from  the  British  Empire. 

"The  Sfpuratiits  know  now  and  henceforth  that 
they  have  nothing  to  expect  either  from  the  Radical 
or  the  Whig  section  of  the  Liberal  p&Tty."—DaUi/ 
Telegraph,  Sept.  9,  18S5. 

B.  ^s  m/j. :  Advocating  separation  or  repeal 
of  a  union  ;  st^parationist. 

"In  respect  o(  those  seats  for  which  ft  Separati$t 
candidate  has  been  aUowed  to  walk  OTer.  —Dail]/ 
Telegraph,  July  6.  1886. 

•  sep-a-ra-ti£st'-io,  a.    [Eng.  separatist;  -ic] 

Relating  "to  or  characterized  by  separation ; 
sehismatical. 

•  sep'-a-rat-ive,  a.      [Eng.  separat(e);   -ive,] 

Tending  to  separate  ;  prorauting  separation. 

"The  leparatiM  virtue  of  extreme  cold." — Boyie: 
WoTkt,  i,  491. 

■Sp'-a-rat-or,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  sej)aTatus,  pa. 
par.  of  separo  =  to  separate  (q.v.)."] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
separates,  divides,  or  disconnects  ;  a  divider; 
specilically,  a  machine  for  thrashing  grain  in 
the  straw  ;  a  machine  for  clearing  grain  from 
dust,  seeds,  and  chaff. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  A  vessel  of  globular  or  spindle 
shape,  having  a  narrow  mouthy  closed  by  a  stop- 
per, and  terminating  in  a  downwardly  taper- 
ing pipe,  frequently  provided  with  a  valve. 
It  is  used  for  separating  chemical  mixtures. 

2.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  large  pan  set  below  the  amalgamating 
pan  in  a  mill.     [Settler,  Silver-mill.] 

(2)  An  ore-sorting  apparatus  in  which  an 
ascending  current  of  water  is  directed  against 
a  descending  shower  of  the  comminuted  ore, 
floating  otr  the  lighter  and  worthless  portions, 
while  the  metalliferous  matters  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

3.  H^eariftg:  A  ravel  (q.v.). 

Sep'-a-rat-or-y,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  separat(e); 
■ory.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  or  used  In  separation  ; 
separative. 

"The  moat  conspicuous  gland  of  an  animal  is  the 
■ystein  of  tlie  guts,  where  the  iaoteals  are  the  emissary 
vessels,  or  teparatory  ducta."—Chei/ne :  Phil.  Prin, 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  surgical  instrument  for 
separating  the  pericranium  from  the  skull. 

•  Sep -ar-ist»  s.  [Eng.  separ{ate);  -ist.]  A 
sepata'tist.     (Harl.  MiscelL,  vi.  3S3.) 

Se-pawn,  se-pon',  s.  [Native  name.]  A 
speeji  s  of  food,  consisting  of  meal  of  maize 
boiled  in  water.     (Ainer.) 

t  Se'-pe-ddn,    s.      [Gr.    (rqweSutu    (sepeddn)  = 
putrefaction.] 
Zool. :  A  partial  synonym  of  Naja  (q.v.). 

•se-pe-do-ni-e'-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sepe- 
dont(uni):  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Hymenomycetes 
ihindlcy),  of  Hyphomycetcs  (Griffith  & 
Henfrey).  Spores  lying  in  heaps  among  the 
filaments  of  the  mycelium.  A  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  genera. 

TO-pe-do'-ni-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from.  Gr. 
oTjn-eSoii/  (sepedoD)  =  rottenness,  decay,  oTJn-oi 
(sipo)  =  to  make  rotten  or  putrid.] 


Bot.:  The  typical  genusof Sepedoniei(q.v.). 
Two  British  species,  the  one  with  goldeu 
yellow,  the  other  with  red  spores,  growing  on 
boleti  and  other  fuugals. 


se-peer-ine,  se-pir-ine, 


[SiPEEBINE.] 


*  se-pel'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  sejjcUbills,  from 
sepeUo  =  to  bury.]  Fit  for  burial ;  admitting 
of  or  intended  for  burial  ;  that  may  be  buried. 

*  sepTe-U'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sepelio  =  to  bury.] 
Buiial,  interment. 

"  Abridge  some  p.ijts  of  them  of  a  due  tep^lition."— 
Dp.  UaU:    Work*,  t.  416. 

SO'-pi-a,  3.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tn\iTCa  (sejiia)  — 
the  cuttle-fish  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  and  only  recent  genus 
of  Sepiadie  (q.v.).  Body  oblong  (varying  in 
length  from  three  to  twenty-eight  inches), 
with  lateral  fins  as  long  as  itself;  arms  with 
four  rows  of  suckers ;  mantle  supported  by 
tubercles  fitting  into  sockets  on  neck  and 
funnel ;  shell  broad  and  thick  in  front,  la- 
minated, and  terminating  in  a  permanent 
mncro.  Womlwarl  puts  the  species  at  thirty, 
universally  distributed;  Sepia  officinalis^  the 
common  Cultle-fieh,  ia  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Atlantic. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Fossil  species  ten,  from  the 
Jurassic  to  the  Eocene  Tertiary.  Several 
speeies  have  been  founded  on  nmcrones  from 
the  London  Clay. 

3.  Camp.  AtuU.  :  The  black  secretion  of  the 
cuttle-fish. 

"Nobody  who  baa  not  tasted  the  ^eat  cuttle-fish, 
his  feelers  cut  up  and  stewed  in  the  black  ink  or  aepi-i 
which  serves  him,  apparently,  fur  blood,  can  imagine 
how  good  he  Is'—Olobc,  Oct  27.  1886. 

4.  Cft^m.  £  Art :  A  dark  brown  pigment  pre- 
pared from  the  black  secretion  of  the  cuttle- 
fish, Sepia  officinalis.  Tlie  pigment  may  be  iso- 
lated by  boiling  the  secretion  successively  with 
water,  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate. It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolves  in 
warm  caustic  potash.  Wlien  the  latter  is 
decomposed  with  acid,  the  sepia  pigment  is 
precipitated  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
having  a  fine  grain. 

se-pi'-ar-d»,  3.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sepia;  Lat. 
feuL  pi.  atlj.  suff.  '(i)die.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Cephalopoda, 
with  one  recent  genus  (Sepia)  and  four  fossil 
genera  (Spirulirostra,  Beioptera,  Belemuosis, 
and  Helicerus).  Shell  calcareous;  consisting 
of  a  broad  laminated  plate,  terminating 
behind  in  a  hollow,  imperfectly  chambered 
apex  (or  mucro).  They  commence  in  the 
Middle  Oolites. 

*  8e-pi-ar'-i-80»  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sepes,  genit.  sepi(s) 
=.  a  hedge  ;  fern.  pi.  ac(j.  suff.  -ari(e.] 

Bot.  :  The  twenty-lifth  order  in  Linnpeus's 
Natural  System.  Genera,  Jasmiuum,  Ligus- 
trum,  Bruufelsia,  &c. 

'  se'-pic,  a.     [Eng.  sep(ia);  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sepia. 

2.  Done  in  sepia,  as  a  drawing. 

*  se-pic'-o-lous,  (I.  [Lat.  sepes  =  a  hedge, 
and  Colo  =  to  inhabit  ] 

Bot.  :  Growing  in  hedge-rows. 

*  sep~id-a'-ceou3  (co  as  ah),  a.  [Formed 
from  sepiadce  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Sepiada;  (q.v.). 
(Goodrich.) 

se'-pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  seps,  genit.  sep(is) ; 
feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Lizards,  often  combined 
with  the  Scincidae  (q.v.).  Palate  toothless, 
with  longitudinal  groove  ;  limbs  four  or  two, 
weak.  Almost  confined  to  the  Ethiopian 
region,  but  extending;  into  the  borders  of  the 
Oriental  and  Palaearctic  regions. 

se'-pi-form,  a.  [Lat.  seps,  genit.  sepis,  and 
fornia  =  form.]  [Seps.]  Resembling  the 
genus  Seps  in  form. 

sepiform-lizard,  s. 

Zool.  :  Pleurostrichus  sepi/ormis, 

*  se-pU'-i-ble,  a.    [Sepelible.] 

*  sep'-i-ment,  s.  fLat.  sepimentum,  from 
scpio  =  to  h^dge  in  ;  sepes  =  a  hed;,'e.]  A 
hedge,  a  fence  ;  anything  wliich  seiwirates. 

"  A  farther  testimony  and  xepiment  to  which,  were 
the  Samaritnu,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  verslona." — Lively 
Oracles,  p.  28. 


se-pi-o  -la,  s.  [Mud.  Lat.,  dimiu.  from  aepia 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidie  (q.v.),  with 
seven  species,  from  the  coa.sts  of  Norway, 
Britain,  tlie  .Mediterranean,  Mauritius,  Japan, 
and  Australia.  Body  short,  piirse-like ; 
mantle  supported  by  a  broad  cervical  band, 
and  a  ridge  fitting  a  groove  in  the  funnel ; 
fins  dorsal ;  suckera  in  two  rows,  or  crowded, 
on  arms,  in  four  rows  on  tentacles  ;  first  left 
arm  hectocotylised  ;  pen  half  as  long  as  the 
back.  Scpiola  rondeletii,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
tlie  Teuthidie,  about  an  inch  long,  is  some-  - 
times  taken  in  shrimp-nets  on  the  south  coast. 

Se'-pi-O-lite.  s.      [Gr.  tronCa  (sipia)  —  cuttlo- 

fisli,  and  Mdo<; (lithos)  =  R  stone;  Ger.  sepiolith.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Meerschaum  (q.v.). 

ge'-pi-o-staire,  5.    [Gr.  o-iin-ta  (sepia),  and 

offTcof  (oslco7i)  ■=.  a  bone.] 
Comp.  Anat. :  Cuttle-bone  (q.v.). 

se-pi-o-teu'-this,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sepia  (q.v.), 
and  teuthis  (q.v.).j 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidae,  with  thirteen 
species,  distributed  from  the  West  Indies  to 
the  Cape,  the  Red  Sea,  Java,  and  Australia, 
Closely  akin  to  Loligo  (q.v.);  fins  lateral,  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  lengtli  from  four  inches  to 
tliree  feet ;  fourth  left  arm  hectocotylised  at 
apex. 

Se'-pi-um,  s.  [Sepia.]  The  internal  bone  of 
a  cuttle-fish.    (Brande.) 

S6-p6m'-e-t©r,  s.  [Gr.  o^ttw  (sipo)  =  to 
putrefy,  and  y-iTpov  (/«e(ron)  =  a  measure.] 
Physics:  An  instrument  for  determining, 
by  means  of  the  decoloration  and  decomposi- 
tion produced  in  permanganate  of  soda,  the 
amount  of  organic  impurity  existing  in  the 
atmosphere. 

se-pon',  s.    [Sepawn.] 

*  se-p6^e',  v.t.  [l^t.  sepositus,  pa.  par.  of 
sepouo  :  se-  =  apart,  and pono  =  to  place.]  To 
set  apart. 

"  God  tepoied  a  seventh  of  oar  time  for  his  exterlour 
worship."— Z)otih«;  Letter  to  Hir  U.  O. ;  Puerru.  p.  270 
(1650). 

*  se-poj'-it,  V.t.  [Sepose.]  To  set  aside  or 
apart. 

"  Parents,  and  the  neerest  btoud  must  all  for  thla  be 
laid  by  and  tepotited." — Feltham:  Letter*,  No,  1. 

*  80p-o-si'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  sepositio,  from 
sepositiu,  pa.  par.  of  sepoiw.]  [Sepose.]  The 
act  of  setting  apart  ;  segregation. 

S©'-p6^,  s.  [^lahratta,  &c.  shipa'i  =  a  soldier, 
a  policeman  ;  Hind.  &  Pers.  sipttfti  =a  soldier, 
from  Pers.  sipaJi  =  army  ;  O.  Pers.  qpdda  =  a 
native  soldier.  Heber  thought  that  tlie  word 
was  derived  from  sip  =  the  bow  and  arrow 
with  which  they  were  originally  armed.] 

Hist.  :  A  slight  alteration  of  the  ordinary 
word  used  for  centuries  by  the  natives  of 
India  for  a  soldier  in  general,  but  confined  by 
Anglo-Indians  to  the  Hindoo  and  Muhamma- 
dan  troops,  especially  to  those  in  Biitish  pay. 
The  French,  under  Labourilonnais,  set  the 
example  of  employing  sepoys  at  the  siege  of 
Madras  in  1746.  Next  year,  sepoys,  probably 
undisciplined  peons  or  policemen,  fought  on 
the  British  side ;  and  in  174S  a  small  corps 
of  sepoys  was  raised.  As  tlie  three  Presi- 
dencies were  established  and  developed,  each 
trained  sepoys,  till  at  length  there  arose  three 
great  armies,  which  largely  aided  Bi-itain  in 
establishing  its  Indian  empiie.  The  battle  of 
Inkerman  (Nov.  5,  1854)  having  shown  the  su- 
]>eriiirity  of  the  Minie  rifle  to  tlic  old  musket, 
the  British  desired  to  place  the  Enfield,  an 
improvement  on  the  Miiiie,  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  soldiery.  Unliappily  the  cartridges 
manufactured  in  England  were  made  up  with 
cows*  grease,  whicli,  by  the  Hindoo  cere- 
monial law,  was  fatal  to  the  caste  of  any  one 
putting  them  to  his  lips.  The  cry  arose 
that  this  was  done  intentionally,  all  explana- 
tions to  the  contrary  were  rejected,  and  on 
Sunday,  May  10,  1S57,  the  troops  stationed 
at  Meerut  broke  into  open  nnitiny,  attended 
by  a  massacre  of  Europeans.  The  mutineers 
escaped  to  Delhi,  where  a  fresh  massacre 
took  place.  The  restoration  of  the  Mogul 
empire  was  proclaimerl,  and  the  Bengal  sepoy 
mutiny  became  strengthened  by  a  Muhamma- 
dan  rebellion.  Regiment  after  regiment  of  the 
Bengal  army  mutinied,  till  nearly  all  had  de- 
serted their  colours,  and  a  death  struggle  took 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  JiS^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liiii,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon.  CKist.    ph  =  t 
-Oian.    tlan  —  shan.    -tioa,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  ^hn«-    -cious,  -tioos.  -sioos  =  shiis.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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seps  — septiform 


place  during  the  next  two  ye.irs  between  the 
uandful  of  Europeans  in  Upper  India  and  Ben- 
gal and  those  who  sought  their  lives.  Dellii 
was  retaken,  after  desperate  lighting,  between 
thel4tiiand:iUthofSt-pt.,lS57;  Lucknow rein- 
forced on  Nov.  10,  1S57,  and  relieved  in  March, 
1S5S.  [East  India  Company.]  The  dispropor* 
tion  between  sepoys  and  European  soldier.s, 
which  had  been  very  great  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny  was  reduced  at  once  by  a  large 
diminution  of  the  forint-r  and  a  great" increasi^ 
of  the  hitter,  immediately  before  tlie  Muti- 
-—  ny  the  number  of  Kurnpean  orticers  was 
6,170,  of  soldiers  39,36*2,  and  of  natives  232. '224 
—total  277,7413.  Mr.  W.  \V.  Hunter  states  tliat 
in  1SS2-3  the  Bengal  army  numbered  105,270 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  6(3,0S1  were  native 
troops;  the  Madras  army  46,309,  of  whom 
34,2S3  were  natives ;  and  the  Bombay  army 
S8,S97,  of  whom  27,041  were  natives.  The 
total  British  army  in  India  consisted  of  190,470 
officers  and  men,  of  wliom  63,071  were  Euro- 
peans and  102,183  natives. 

seps,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  cr^i^  (sejis)=  a  lizard 
with  a  lung  body  and  a  short  tail,  probably 
Seps  ckalcides,  the  dcigna  of  the  Italians.] 

ZooL  :  Tlie  type-genus  of  Sepidse  (q.v.),  or  a 
genusofScincidffi(q.v.).  Rostral  plate  rounded; 
head  pyramidal;  body  long  and  cylindrical ; 
lower  eyelid  with  transparent  disc ;  limbs 
four.  Seven  species,  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Palestine,  North  and  South 
Africa,  aud  Madagascar. 

sSpt  (1),  s.     [Lat.  septum  =  an  enclosure.] 
Arch.  :  A  railing. 

"About  the  teaiplf.  aud  witbin  the  outward  tevt 
thereoV—FuUer :  Ft£</ah  Sight,  IlL,  pt.  HL,  ix.  2. 

*8ept  (2),  *septe,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  sect 
(q.v.).]  A  clan,  a  ffimily,  a  brauch  of  a  race 
or  family.  Applied  especially  to  the  clans  or 
families  in  Ireland. 

'•  In  like  manner,  the  particular  form  which  tattoo 
aasumea  in  many  countriea  ia  due  to  the  desire  of 
families  to  distinguish  the  luembera  of  their  own 
tepta."— Standard,  April  13.  lase. 

sept-,  sep-ti-,  pre/.  [Lat.  septem  =  bov&u.] 
Confciiuing  seven  ;  sevenfold. 

sep'-ta,  s.  pi    [Septum.] 

sept-se -ml-a,  s.    [Septicemia.] 

0ep'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  sept(m)i);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-at.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  septum. 

*  sept'-&n-gle,  s.  [Lat.  septein  =  seven,  and 
angulus—  an  angle.] 

Gcom. :  A  figure  having  seven  sides  and 
seven  angles  ;  a  heptagon. 

Sept-an'-gu-lg,r,  a.  [Pref,  sept-,  and  Eng. 
angular  (q.v.).]     Having  seven  angles. 

sep-tar'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  septum  =  an  enclosure, 
and  fern.  sing.  ad,j.  sulT.  -aria.] 
Zool. :   A  synonym  of  Teredo  <q.v.).     (La- 

JflUTck.) 

sep-tar'-i-um  (pi.  sep-tar'-i-a),  s.    [Mod. 

Lat.,  from  Lat.  septum  =  an  enclosure.  So 
named  from  the  partitions  or  septa  by  whicli 
they  are  divided.] 

Geol.  (PL):  Flattened  balls  of  stone,  gene- 
rally ironstone,  which,  on  being  split,  are 
seen  to  be  separated  in  their  interior  into 
irregular  masses.  (Lyell.)  Seeley  defines  them 
to  be  concretions  formed  of  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  clay.  They  are  found  in  flattened  ovoid 
masses  in  nearly  all  clays,  generally  in  hori- 
zontal layers.  In  the  Ludlow  district,  where 
they  are  sometimes  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
they  are  called  Ball-stones.  Brickmakers  term 
them  Turtle -stones.  When  burnt  and  ground 
to  powder,  tliey  form  hydraulic  cement,  whicli 
sets  under  water, 

»ep'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  sep((um)  =  a  hedge  ;  Eng. 
ailj.  siilf.  -ate.]  Partitioned  off  or  divided  into 
coiniiartments  by  septa.. 

Sep-tem'-ber,  s.  [Lat.,  from  septem  =  seven ; 
Fr.  :>e/>tembre.]  The  ninth  month  of  tlie  year  ; 
so  called  from  being  the  seventh  month  after 
Marcii,  with  which  month  the  year  originally 
began, 

September-thom,  s. 

Eiftom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  En- 
nomas  erosaria. 

Sep  -  tern'- brists.  Sep'- tern -bHz-er^, 

s.  pi.  [Fr.  Septembristes,  Septembriseurs.]  A 
name  given  to  the  authors  or  organizers  of 


the  massacre  of  Loyalists  which  took  place  on 
September  2,  3,  and  4,  1792,  in  the  Ai>l>ave 
and  other  French  prisons,  after  the  ea]>tuVe 
ofVerdun  bythe  allied  Prussian  army  ;  hence, 
a  njaliguant  or  bloodthirsty  person. 

"  sep-tem'-flu-ous,  a.  [Lat.  septem  =  seven, 
aud  jluo  =  to  flow.]  Divided  into  seven 
streams  or  currents ;  having  seven  mouths, 
as  a  river. 

'"The  main  stream  of  this  septemjluout  river  [the 
NUl'I  —More :  Mystery  of  IniquUn,  bL  i.,  cli.  xvi.,  \  IL 

Sep-tem-part'-ite,  a.  [Lat.  wp^emr:  seven, 
and^fdrti/Jis,  pa.  par.  of  partior  =  to  divide.] 
Divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  seven  parts. 

*  sap  -  tern  -  tri  -  oun,  s.  [Lat,  septemtrio.] 
The  north. 

"  Both  eat  and  west  and  aeptemtrtoun," 

C/mucer:  C.  T..  16,953. 

•  sep-tem'-vi-oiis,  a.  [Lat,  septan  =  seven, 
aud  via=  a  way. J    In  seven  directions. 

"  Officers  nf  the  stite  ran  $eptem»ious.''—Jieade  : 
Cloixter  *  Hearth,  ch.  Ixxiil. 

sep'-tem-vir,  s.  [Lat.,  from  septem  =  seven, 
and  vir  =  3L  man.]  One  of  a  body  of  seven 
men  joined  in  any  office  or  commission. 

sep-tem'-vir-ate,  s.  [Lat.  sepiemviratus.] 
Tlie  oflice  of  a  septemvir ;  a  government  by 
seven  persons. 

sep-ten'-a-ry,a.  &  s.    [Lat.  septeimrius,  from 
septeni  =  seven  each  ;  septem  =  seven.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  of  or  relating  to  the  number 
seven. 

"The  rare  and  singular  effects  of  the  septenary 
number."— iTuAeweii ;  Apologie,  lib.  iii.,  cb.  li. 

2.  Lasting  seven  years ;  occurring  once  in 
every  seven  years. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  The  number  seven  ;  a  period 
of  seven  years, 

"The  time  of  the  pentorcbie  Indured  Ukewlee  49 
yearea.  or  seauea  tepCenanet."~Bolinshed ;  Uesc.  of 
Britaine,  ch.  is. 

septenary-institutions,  s.  pL  Such 
institutions  as  the  Week  (q.v.),  a  week  of 
years,  &c, 

sep'-ten-g.te,    sep'-ten-ous,  a.     [Lat 

SLpteni  —  .seven  each  ;  Eng.  sutT.  -ate,  -ous.] 

But. :  Growing  in  sevens.  Used  of  leaflets, 
&c. 

sept' -one*  s.  [Lat.  se;7((e7n)  =  seven ;  -ene.] 
[Heptenl.] 

sep-ten'-nate,  s,    [Lat.  septem  =  seven,  and 
uiuius  =  a  year.]    A  period  of  seven  yeai-s. 
■■  Tlie  ap[>arent  reaction  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  lep- 
tettnate  of     Marshal    M.ticMa,hou."—/Jaili/    OtrunicU 
OoL  :i,  1885. 

sep-ten'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  septimus,  from  sep- 
tem =  seven,  'and  annus  =  a  year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  seven  years:  as,  a 
septennial  parUament. 

2.  Happening  or  recurring  once  in  every 
seven  years. 

"He  wrxs  ready  to  accept  a  principle  of  leptennial 
revaliiatiuns." — Field.  Jan.  80,  leeo. 

Septennial  Act,  s.  An  act  by  which  the 
duration  of  Rirliament  was  limited  to  seven 
years.     (See  extract.) 

"As  to  the  duration  of  Piu-I  lament,  the  present  limit 
of  aeven  years  waa  fixed  by  the  S'.-ptennia/  Act,  In  the 
first  year  of  George  l/'—Standard,  Xov.'SO.  1885. 

Sep-ten'-ni-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  septennial; 
-ly.]     Once  iu  every  seven  years. 

sep-ten'-ni-uni«  s.  [Lat]  [Septennate.] 
A  period  of  seven  years. 

*  sep-ten'-tri-al,  a.  [Lat.  septentri(o)  =  the 
north;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -at.]  Septentrional, 
northern. 

"  Wftueny  in  her  way.  on  this  tepteiUrinl  side." 
Drnytun  :  Po!y-Olbion,  s.  20. 

sep-ten'-trf-O,  s.  [Lat,  from  septem  = 
seven,  and  trio  =  a  ploughing  ox.] 

Astron. :  The  constellation  Ursa  ]VIajor  or 
the  Great  Bear. 

*  sep-ton'-tri-on,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat 
septcntrio.]     [Septentrio.] 

A.  As  svbst. :  The  noi'th. 

"  Tliou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  tlieaiitlpod&i  are  unto  us, 
Oraa  theeouth  tu  tlie  teptrvtrlon.* 

Sltaketp.  :  3  Eenry  VL,  L  4 

B.  Asad).:  Northern. 

"  If  the  blast  teptentrietn  with  bfuthln^  wlnm 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  vnixaiira  damp." 

J.  PhVii^  :  CidtT.  i. 


Sep  -  ten  -  tri  -  on  -  al.  *  sep-ten'-tri-i^n- 
all,  a.  [Lat  septeutrionalis,  from  septentrio 
=  tlie  north.]  Northern  ;  situated  in  or 
coming  from  the  north, 

"Amoug    the  nations  Septcutrionall,   the  same  Is 
F.  Holland:  Plmte.  bk.  li.,  ch.  Ixxvlii. 

•sep-ten-tri  6-nal-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  e^ptt 
tnonal;  -U}/.]  Tije  qnulity  or  state  of  bei 
northern  :  northerline.is. 


being 


*  sep-ten'-tri-on-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  septen- 
tnonal;  -ly.]    Towa'rd  the  north  ;  northerly. 

"They  were  septentriovally  excited."— /?row«fl.- 
Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

"  sep-ten'-tri-on-ate,  v.i.  [Eng.  sepUTi- 
trion;  -ate.]  To  tend  northerly  or  toward  the 
nortli. 

"A  directive  or  polary  facultie,  wliereby,  conve- 
nieutiy  placed,  tliey  do  t<-pte,iiriottatc  nt  ouo  exti'eam." 
—Browne;   Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  li. 

sep-tet',  sep-tette',  5.  [Lat  septem,  = 
seven.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  body  or  number  of  seven. 

"Anoflitr  septette  faced  the  starter  for  tlie  in.iptly 
named  Ihured/iy  Hurdle  liace."—Firld,  Jftri.  9.  leae. 

2.  Music:  A  composition  for  seven  voices 
or  instruments. 

sept'-foil,  s.     [Septifolious.] 

1.  Hot. :  Potentilla  Torment  ilia.  [Tobmentil.] 

2.  Christian  Art:  A  tigure  of  seven  equal 
segments  of  a  circle,  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
seven  sacraments,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  &c. 

sep-ti-  (1),  pre/.     [Sept-.] 

sep-tl-  (2),  pre/.  [Lat.  septum  =  an  enclosure.] 
Of  or  Lif lunging  to  a  paitition. 

sep'-tic»  •  8ep'-tick»  a.  &  s.  [Lat  septicus, 
tram  Gr.  ot^tttikos  {septikos),  from  cnjnut  (sejw) 
=  to  putrefy  ;  Fr.  septique ;  Sp.  septico.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  power  to  pronrnte  or 
produce  putrefaction;  causing  putrelaction  ; 
putrefying. 

"Puisouiiig  its  blood  with  tpptic  fluid  from  the 
spoiled  tissues  "—/"i«/(i.  Feb.  IJ,  ia86. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  whicli  has  the 
power  of  promoting  or  producing,  or  which 
tends  to  promote  or  produce  putrefaelion  ;  a 
substance  whicli  eats  away  the  Ileah  without 
causing  much  pain, 

8ep-tic-»'-mi-a,  sep-tSB-nu-^  s,     [Gr. 

(TTjjrTos  (st;)/osj  =  putrid,  and  aip-a.  {luxima)  = 
blood.] 

Pathol. :  A  state  of  the  blood  without  se- 
condary abscesses,  a  kind  of  pyaemia  with 
intense  fever,  and  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance from  blood-poisoning.  The  anti- 
septic researches  of  Lister  and  of  Pasteur 
lead  to  the  hope  that  septicffiniia  will  in  future 
be  of  rare  occurrence      IListerism.] 

sep'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  septic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  Septic  (q.v.). 

"  Aa  a  gepfUiil  medicine  he  commended  the  ashes  of 
a  salamander."— ifrt»wn«;    Vulgar  J£rrour$,    Lb.   ill 
ch.  xUL 

Sep'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sepfim?  ,•  -ly.}  In 
a  septic  nianner  ;  by  means  of  septics. 

8ep-ti-9i'-dal,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (2)  ;  Lat  eoedo 
=■  to  cut  (iu  comp.  -cido),  and  Eng.  suff.  -oL] 
But.  (0/  the  dehiscence  o/a/ruit):  Taking 
place  through  the  dissepiments,  leaving  the 
dissepiments  divided  into  two  plates,  and 
forming  tlie  sides  of  each  valve,  as  in  Rhodo- 
dendron. 

Sep-ti9'-i-t5^,  s.  [Eng.  septic;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  stite  of  being  sejaic  ;  tendency  or 
}iower  to  promote  or  produce  putrefaction. 

sep-ti-far'-i-ous.  a.     [Lat  septi/ariam  = 
sevenfold,  from  stptcni  =  seven.] 
Bot.  :  Turned  seven  different  ways. 

sep-tif'-er-oiis,  a.     [T^at  septum  ()>1.  septa) 
=  an  inclosure,  a  septum,  and  yero=;  to  bear.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  septa. 

•  sep-tif'-lu-ous,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (1),  and 
Lat.  fiiio  =  to  flow. J    Flowing  in  seven  sti-eams. 

[SEPTEilFLUOUS.] 

*  sep-ti-fo  -li-oiis,  a.  [Lat  septi-  (1),  and 
/o/Lum:=:x  leaf.J    Having  seven  leaves. 

sep'-tl-form,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (2),  and  /omm 
=  lorni.]     Resembling  a  septum  or  partition 


lato.  mt.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule.  ttU;  try.  Sjrrlan.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  :=  a;  qu  =  kw. 


septifragal— sequarious 
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rfep-tif'-ra-gal,  n.  [Pref.  sepH-  (2);  frag-, 
rout  of  Uit.  Jrajigo  =  to  break,  and  Eng. 
sutl'  -al.] 

Hot.  {Of  the  dehiseetice  of  a  fruit) :  Leaving' 
the  ilissei>iment8  adliering  to  the  axis  ami 
sepanited  from  the  valves.  Example,  Con- 
volvulus. 

•  sep-ti-lat'-er-al,  a.  [Pref.  septi-  (1),  and 
Eng.  Idteral.]     Having  seven  siilcs. 

"The seven  BU\oaot theieptitateral'Aeare."— Browne : 
rulgar  £rrours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xx. 

Sep'-tile,  a,  [Lat.  sept(um)=.&n  inclosure,  a 
sei'tuin  ;  Eng.  adj.  suft'.  -He.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  septa  or  dis* 
sepiint'iits. 

aSp'-txl-lion  (I  as  y),  s.  [Lat.  septem=.  seven  ; 
cf.  bitliou,  trillioit,  &c.]  In  American,  French, 
ami  Italiiiu  nutatiun,  a  number  consisting  of  a 
unit  fulluwed  by  twenty-four  ciphera.  In  Eng- 
lieh  notation  a  million  raised  to  the  ec-vi-ntb 
power ;  a  unit  follow  ed  by  forty-two  cipUera. 

•  Bep'-tim-al,  a.  [Lat.  septem  =  seven  ;  Eng. 
adj.  sntr.  -nl.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
number  seven. 

"  Like  the  Turks,  their  numerals  were  bused  on  (i  lap- 
timiil  sratem-'*— .S'liyco  .■  Science  «/  Language,  li.  1^4. 

•  sep-ti-iua-nar'-i-aii,  s.  [Lat.  septimaiia 
—  a  wt'i-k.]'  A  monk  on  duty  for  a  week  in  a 
monastery. 

•  8ep' -  tim  -  ised,  a.  [Lat.  septim{us')  ■=  the 
seventh ;  Engt  suff.  -ized.]  Of,  or  lielonging 
to  a  period  measured  by  tlie  number  seven. 

"  And  properly  ludicated,  as  Bviah  remarks,  a  «rpH- 
mineil  ve'c\od."—David»on  :  IrUrod.  to  New  Test.  (1951), 
ill.  515. 

sep'-ti-xnole,  s.    [Fr.j 

Music :  A  group  of  se^'e^  notes  to  be  played 
in  the  tiUiC  of  four  or  six. 

Sep'-tine,  s.    [Gr.  tnjnni  (se/ife)  =  a  mean3  of 

producing  decay.l 
J^athoL:  Organic  poison. 

Bep'-ti-noiis,  a.    [Eng.  eeptin(e):  -ous.] 

Pathol. :  Produr.-ed   by  organic  poison.    A 

\  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  liis  in- 
augural address  at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  Nov.  3,  1377.  It  was  intended  by 
him  to  express  the  hypothetical  view  that 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  propa- 
gateil  liy  the  sick  peison  becoming  for  a  tijne 
like  a  poisonous  animal,  the  venom  of  which 
is  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  some  chan- 
nel or  medium  to  others.  Tliis  view  was  in- 
tended as  a  rival  one  to  the  germ  hypothesis 
of  disease. 

"  He  (Dr.  RichftrdTOn)  classed  the  disensea  produced 
by  organic  tioisoiis  na  septino^u  instead  of  ^^yiuntle,  h© 

Sreferiiiig  the  word  aeptine  for  this  poUou."— 7'4mfS, 
ct.  5.  1377. 

"  sept-in'-su-lar,  a,  [Fr.  septinsulaire,  from 
Lat.  sfi]>^eni  =  seven,  and  insula  =  Q.n  island.] 
Consisting  of  seven  islands:  as,  the  sept- 
insular  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

•  8ep'-ti-syl-la-We,  s.  [Pref.  septi-,  and 
Enu'  syllable  (q.v.).J  A  word  of  seven  syl- 
lables. 

Bep-ti-vi-gin'-tene,  s.  [Pref.  septi- (l);  Lat. 
vigint{i)  =  twenty,  and  sulf.  -eiie.]  [Cerotene.J 

sep-tu-a-gen-ar'-i-an,  s  [Eng.  septua- 
genitry  '  -an.]  A  person  of  sevcTity  years  of 
a;<p ;  a  person  between  the  ages  of  seventy 
and  eighty. 

aep  tu-a.g'-en  a-r3?»   sep-tu-a-gen'-a- 

ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  sqjtiiugetiarins  —  consist- 
ing of  seventy  ;  septuayeni  seventy  each  ;  sep- 
tem =  seven  ;  Fr.  septuag^naire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  seventy  or  of 
seventy  years ;  pertaining  to  a  person  seventy 
years  of  age. 

"  Nor  can  .  ,  Nestor  overthrow  the  assertion  of 
Moses,  or  atlord  ti  reasonable  encouragement  biyuiid 


•  B.  As  aubst. :   The  same  as  Septuagen- 
arian (q.v.). 

•  sep-tu-a-ges'-i-ma,  s.  [Lat.  septuagesimns 

=  seventietii,  from  septiiagiiUa  =  seventy.] 
The  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  about  seventy  days  before  Easter. 

•  sep-tu-a-ges'-i-mal,  a.    (Srptuagesima.] 
Consisting  of  seventy  or  of  seventy  yeare. 

"  In  oTir  abridged  and  si'ptiKi^etima!  ages,  it  is  very 
T&ie."~Sroufne  :    Vulgar  Errours,  !ik.  vi..  ch.  vi. 


sep'-tU-a-gint,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.  septuaginta  =. 

sevrnty.'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Scripture:  A  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew 
or  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  tlie  oldest  one 
made  into  any  language.  A  still  extant  letter, 
referred  to  byjosephus,  Jerome,  and  Kusebius, 
purports  to  be  fri>m  a  certain  Aristwis,  otflcer 
at  the  court  of  Ptulemy  Pbiladclphus.  It 
states  that  after  the  king  had  founded  the 
great  Alexandrian  library,  he  wislied  to  have 
in  it  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  sacred  books.  By 
the  advice  of  his  cliief  librarian,  Demetrius 
Phalareus,  he  sent  to  tlie  high  priest  at 
Jeru.salem,  requesting  him  to  send  six  trans- 
lators from  each  tribe,  seventy-two  in  all. 
The  request  «as  complied  with ;  the  trans- 
lators L'iune,  and  completed  their  work  in 
seventy-two  days.  From  their  number,  and 
perhaps  the  time  they  occupied,  the  name 
Beptuagint  arose.  But  the  letter  of  Aristcas 
is  not  now  believed  to  be  genuine,  and  Coplii: 
words  in  the  work  show  that  the  tianslatoi-.s 
were  from  Egypt,  and  not  from  Jerusalem. 
The  version  was  apparently  made  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  conmienced  about  280  b.c. 
the  Pentateuch  being  the  only  part  translated 
at  first.  It  is  well  done.  Next  in  value  is 
the  book  of  Proverbs.  Job  was  translated 
from  a  Hebrew  text,  differing  both  by  excess 
and  defect  from  that  now  recognized.  Esther, 
the  Psabus.  and  the  Prophets  followed, 
seemingly  between  B.C.  180  and  170.  Jere- 
miah is  the  best  translated,  and  Daniel  is  exe- 
cuted so  badly  that  iheodotion,  in  the  second 
century  a.  d.  ,  had  to  do  the  work  again.  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles  frequently  quoted  the  Septu- 
agint  in  place  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Jews  had 
a  hi^'h  iipinlon  of  the  Septuagint,  but  on 
linding  the  Messianic  passages  used  effectively 
by  the  Christians  in  controversy  with  them, 
they  established  a  fast  to  mourn  tliat  tlie 
Septuagint  had  ever  been  issued,  and  had  a 
new  translation  by  Aquila  brought  out  for  the 
use  of  the  synagogues.  Three  Christian 
recensions  took  place  late  in  the  third  or 
early  in  the  fuurth  century.  The  tirst  modern 
edition  was  the  Comptutensian  in  X514-1517  ; 
since  then  several  others  have  appeared. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  contained 
in  the  Septuagint  (q.v.). 

*  sep'-tu-a-ry,  s.  [Lsxt.  septem  =  seven.]  Some- 
thing composed  of  seven  ;  a  week. 

"  Months,  howexer  tAken,  are  not  exactly  divisible 
into  septuaries  or  weeks."— Browne;  Vuigar  Errours, 
p.  212. 

sep'-tu-la  (pi.  sep'-tu-les),  s.    [Mod.  Lat. 
dimin.  from  scptain  (q.v.).J 
Bot.  :  A  small  or  imperfect  partition. 

t  sep'-tu-late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  septul(a) ;  Eng. 

suff.  -ate] 
Bot. :  Having  one  or  more  septula. 

sep'-tum  (pi.    sep''ta\  s.      [Lat.  =  an    en- 
closure, a  partition,  from  sepio  =  to  hedge  in.] 

1.  Anaf. :  A  partition,  as  the  septum  nartirm, 
the  partition  between  the  nostrils,  the  neural 
and  hnemal  septa,  iic. 

2.  Botany ; 

(1)  {PL):  The  partitions  or  dissepiments 
constituting  the  cells  in  ovaries. 

(2)  The  connective  in  an  anther. 

3.  ZooL(Pl.):  The  partitions  in  a  chambered 
shell,  in  some  corals,  &c, 

sep'-tU-Or,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  septem  — seven.] 
Music  :  The  same  as  Septet  (q.v.). 

*  sep'-tu-ple,  a.     [Lat.  septuplus,  from  septeiri, 
=  seven.]    Sevenfold. 

*  sep'-tu-ple,  v.t.     [Septuple,  a.]    To  make 
or  multiply  sevenfold. 

'■  The  fire  .  .  .  whose  bettt  w&a  septupled."— Adamt  : 
Works,  i.  yi. 

se-puV-chral,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sepiUchralis, 
from     sepul'Jrum,    sepulchrum  —  a    sepulclire 
(q.v,);  Sp.  sepulcral;  Itai.  sepulcrale.] 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  burial,  the  grave,  or 
monuments  raised  over  the  dead. 

"  Mr.  Monkhouse  happening  one  diiy  to  pull  a  flower 
from  a  tree  which  grew  In  one  of  tJieIr  t^piUchral  lu- 
clo8ure»."— Coofc.'  First  Vojiage.  bk-  i,,  cli.  xiv. 

(2)  Found  in  ancient  tombs  or  burying 
places. 

"  The  collection  it  peculiarly  rich  in  »«pidchral  pot- 
tery of  nearly  every  type." — AthrncBum,  Jao.  3,  188i;, 
p.  21. 


SEPULCHRE. 
(Stantort  St.  Joluis.  Ox/m.^ 


A  mural  tablet. 


2.  Fig. :  Suggestive  of  a  sepulchre  or  the 
tomb;  hence,  deep,  grave,  hultow  in  tone: 
as,  a  sepulchral  tone  of  voice. 

sepulchral-mounds,  8.  pi. 

Anthrnp,  :  A  generic  name  for  the  graves 
and  funeral  ninnumcnts  of  early  peoples  and 
some  races  of  low  culture  at  the  present  day. 
[Cairn,  Barrow,  Tumulus.] 

* 8e-pur-chral-ize»  v.t.     [Eng.  sepulchral; 

-wo.]    To  render  sepulchral  or  solemn. 

Sep -ul-chre,  •  sep'-ul-cre  (chre,  ore  as 

Ker),  s.  (Fr.  sepulcre.  U\>\u  Lai.  ^ej'ulcium, 
scputrhrum,  from  sepnltus,  pa.  par.  of  aejKlio 
=  to  bury  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  s«pu/cro;  Ital.  sepolcro.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tomb,  a  grave,  a  burial 
vault. 

"  Oft  Been  in  cttamel  vaults,  and  iepitichr^M, 
Ling'rinK  and  alttintj  by  a  new  mulu  Brave." 

M>aon :  C'mu*.  471. 

n.  Eccles.  :  A  small  temi)orary  altar,  on 
which  the  se- 
c  o  n  d  H  o  s  ti 
c  0  u  s  e  c  rated 
in  the  Mass 
on  Maundy 
Tluirsday  is 
reserved  for 
the  Missa  Sic- 
ca on  Good 
Friday.  In 
many  of  the 
English  pre- 
Re  formation 
cliurches 
there  was  a 
recess  in  the 
north  wall  for 
this  purpose. 

*  sepulchre-tablo»  s. 

*  sep'-ul-chre  (chre  as  ker),  v-'-  [Sepdl- 
CHRE,  s.]    To  inter,  to  bury,  to  entomb. 

"  WheQ  Ocean  shrouds  and  tepuIcJires  our  dead." 
Byron:  Cortair,  1.  1, 

sep'-ul-tur©,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stpuliuraf 
from  sepi'Utus,  pa.  par.  of  sepelio  —  to  bury; 
Sp.  &,  Port,  sepultura;  Ital.  s^ultura,  sepol- 
tura.] 

t  1.  The  act  of  interring  or  depositing  the 
corpse  of  a  human  being  in  a  burial-place  ;  in- 
terment, burial. 

"  He  hath  nede  of  charitable  coDseilllug  and  visit- 
in?  in  prison  and  in  innladie.  and  sepulture  of  his  ded 
body."— CAiittcer;  Perioucs  Talc. 

*  3.  A  grave;  a  burial-place;  a  tomb,  a 
sepulchre. 

"  sir  John  Conweie  .  .  .  viewing  the  aepuHure.  te»- 
tifled  to  haue  seene  three  piincipnU  iewels-"— ^o^i'/t- 
sfied:  Firtt  Inhabitation  of  JrHund. 

*  sep'-iil-ture,  v./.  [Sepulture,  5.]  To  bury, 

to  entomb,  "to  sepulclire. 

"  The  lone  lino  o(  UluatriouB  men  and  women  tcput- 
tured  witimi  its  precincts." — Daily  Telegraph,  JUarcb 
25.  1886. 

*  se-qua'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  seguax,  genit.  «- 
quads,  from  sequor  =  to  follow.) 

1.  Following,  attendant ;  not  moving  along 
independently. 

"  Trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  iyre." 

Drydeii:  St.  CecUla't  Dajf. 

2.  Clinging  closely  ;  adhering. 

"  Now  extract 
From  the  tequacimu  eartli  the  pole." 

Synml :  UopQardtn. 

3.  Ductile,  pliant. 

"  The  matter  being  ductile  and  Aeyunct'oui.  iindol>e- 
dient  to  the  li:md  and  stroke  of  the  artiticer."— i?ay; 
On  tlie  Creatioji,  pt.  ii. 

4.  Logically  consistent  and  rigorous ;  fol- 
lowing strictly  the  line  of  reason. 

*  se-qua'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sequacious; 
■  ness.]  The  qu;ility  or  state  of  being  sequa- 
cious ;  disposition  or  tendency  to  follow ; 
sequacity. 

"  The  servility  and  teqimciouaneaB  of  conscience."— 
Bp.  Taylor :  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  l&l. 

*  Se-qua9'-i-ty,s.  [Late  Lat.  sequacitas,  from 
Lat.  sequax,  genit,  sequacis  =  sequacious 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  following;  a  disposition  to  follow; 
sequaciousness. 

2.  Ductility,  pliability. 

"  All  matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by 
putrefaction,  liave  evorniore  a  climcueaa,  Beutour,  and 
sequncitie."— Bacon  :  A'at.  ffist,,  i  SjO. 

*  se-quar'-i-oiis,  a.  ["Probably  only  a  mia- 
piint  for  sciitacious  (q.v)).] 


bSil,  bo^;  poilt,  Jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-Olan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhuxL.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bf  1,  d^L 
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sequel— sequin 


li'-qu^l,  •  se-queUe, "  se-queU,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

st'iueU  (Fr  sequelle),  fniiii  Lat.  atvyue/a  =  that 
wliiih  fullows,  a  result;  seiiuor-=  to  fellow; 
8p  i^.  Port,  sequela;  ItaL  sequela,  seguela.] 

1.  Ordumry  Language: 
•  1,  A  following. 

•'  A  goodly  meaue  both  to  deteiro  from  crime. 
And  to  Iier  step|>«;s  our  tf<^uete  to  eiiflHiuo." 

Aitrre]/  :  Of  (A«  Dealh  of  air  T.  W. 

2.  That  which  immediately  follows  and 
forms  a  continuatiun  ;  a  succeeding  I'art. 
(Often  followed  by  to  or  of  before  auother 
substantive.) 

"  Now  here  Chilstiau  was  worse  put  to  it  than  In 
hU  ^t^lit  with  Apollyou.  tu  by  the  ie<;<ie/ytju  shall  see." 
'-Butt'/an  :  PUgrijti'M  Progreat,  pt.  l 

3.  Conseqnence,  result,  eftect,  event. 

■  oftentimes  it  hath  been  seen,  that  to  a  new 


•Dtt.TX'ii3e,  thert;  follnweth  a  new  ni:\uer,  and  strange 
$etju'l."— Stripe  :  £ccle».  Sl<:mor.  ;  Henry  VIIl.,  bk.  t, 
ch.  ilL 


*  4,  A  consequence  inferred  ;  a  conclusion. 

"  Wh^t  sequel  ts  Uicre  in  thU  argument?  An  arch- 
deacon ia  the  chief  deacon ;  ergo,  he  is  only  a  deacon." — 
Whilgifte. 

II.  Scots  Law:  [Thirlaoe]. 

8&-que'-la  (pi.  se-que'-lse),  s.    [Lat.,  from 
seqnor=.  to  follow.]     [Sequel.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
follows  :  as, 

1.  An  adherent,  a  follower;  a  band  of 
adherents  or  followers. 

2.  An  inference ;  a  conclusion  ;  a  cense- 
quenie  inferred. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  disease  or  morbid  symptoms 
following  uj'on  a  pi  ior  malady,  as  tlie  sequelae 
of  measles,  of  scarlet  fever,  &c. 

8equela-curi£e»  s.    A  suit  of  court. 

sequela-causse,  s.  The  process  and  de* 
fending  issue  of  a  cause  for  trial. 

Be'-quence,  ^'i.     (Fr.,  from  Lat.  sequentia  =  & 
foll')winL;,  fiom  se(/uens,  pr.  par.  of  seguor  = 
to  follow  ;  Ital.  sequtTiza.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  being  sequent  or  following  ; 
a  following  or  coining.after  ;  succession. 

"  How  art  thoa  a  king. 
But  by  fair  tequenc^  :»n'i  succession  f" 

ShitJcftp. :  Jlichard  II.,  U.  1, 

2.  A  particular  order  of  succession  or  fol- 
lowing ;  an  anangement  ;  order. 

"  Tell  Athens,  in  the  »equ€t>ce  of  degree, 
From  high  to  low  tJiruugliuut." 

Shukeap. :  Ttmon  of  Athtru.  T.  2. 

3.  Invariable  order  of  succession  ;  an  ob- 
served instance  of  uniformity  in  following. 

4.  A  series  of  things  following  in  a  certain 
order  or  successir)n  ;  specifically,  a  set  fif 
cards  immediately  following  each  other  in  the 
same  suit,  as  an  ace,  two,  three,  and  four. 

"  Crawlev  again  serving  .  .  .  ran  ap  a  tequtnct  at 
•Ixaces."— /"iff/d,  April  4.  1885. 

*  5.  Result,  consequence. 

"  The-  inevitable  s/'quenre*  of  sin  and  punishment. * 
~-Bt>.  II  iV  :  Sermon  on  Psulin  cviL  3i. 

*  6.  U'l-) :  Answering  verses. 

•'  Of  such  our  iMitrons  here,  the  viscout  Slountacutc. 
Hath  many  comely  ac'/iMrncej.  well  sorted  all  iusute." 

Oiiseoi'jne :  Maslce/or  Vitcount  Mountacute. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music  ;  The  recurrence  of  a  harmonic 
pro;.iresision  or  inelodic  figure  at  a  different 
pitch  or  in  a  different  key  to  that  in  which  it 
was  first  given.  A  tonal  or  diatonic  sequence 
is  wlien  no  modulation  takes  place.  A  chio- 
matic  or  real  seqnene*  takes  place  when  the 
recurrence  of  a  I'lirase  at  an  exact  interval 
causes  a  change  of  key. 

2.  Tioman  Ritual:  A  rhythm  sometimes 
sung  betweeTi  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel. 
At  tir«t  it  was  merely  a  iirolongatinn  of  tiie 
last  note  of  the  Alleluia,  but  afterwards 
appropriate  words  were  substituted.  When 
the  Roman  Missal  was  revised  in  the  sixteenth 
ceniury.  only  f»)ur  of  the  existing  sequences 
were  letained  :  Victinuc  Poschali,  for  Easter; 
Veni,  Sancte  Spiritiis,  for  Pentecost;  Lauila, 
Sion,  for  Corpus  Christi ;  and  the  Dies  Ira;,  for 
Masses  of  the  Dead.  The  Utabat  Mater,  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  is  of  later  d.ite. 

"  He  made  dy«ers  impnes.  sequence*,  and  respondea, 
as  0  Jui\ii~'^Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  cciii. 

Be'-quent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sequens,  pr.  par.  of 
se'iu"r'=  to  follow.] 

*  A.  ./Is  adjective: 

1.  Following,  succeeding  ;  continuing  in  the 
game  course  or  order. 

•*  The  gallies 
Have  sent  a  dozen  teguent  messengers." 

Shakfsp. :  Othello.  L  2. 


2.  Following  as  a  result  or  by  logical  con- 
sequence ;  cousequeutial. 
B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  follower. 

"He  hath  framedalettertoase^utfnf  of  the  stranger 
queen's."— SAoAesp.  .■  /.ovi't  Labour's  Lot.  iv.  S. 

2.  That  which  follows  as  a  result ;  a  sequel, 
a  sequence. 

Se-quen'-tit^l  (tl  as  sh),  a.  (Eng.  sequent ; 
-ial.}  Being  in  succession;  succeeding,  fol- 
lowing. 

se-quen'-tlal-ljr  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
se'iueatial  i  -ly.]     hy  sequence  or  succession, 

se-ques'-ter,  *  se-ques-tre.  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
scijue^trer,  from  Lat.  si:questro  ■=  to  surrender, 
to  remove,  to  lay  aside ;  8p.  &  Fort,  scguestrar  ; 
Ital.  sequestrare.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

Jt.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  put  aside,  to  remove ;  to  separate 
from  other  things. 

"  Him  hath  God  the  father  specially  teqitetttred 
and  seuered  and  set  aside  out  of  the  uumWr  of  al 
creatures."— ,l/or«;    Worket.  p.  l.O-te. 

2.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw  from 
society  or  into  obscurity;  to  withdraw,  to 
seclude.  (lu  this  sense  frequently  used  re- 
flexively.). 

"Why  are  you  Kquestered  from  all  your  train  T"— 
Shakesp.  :  TUut  Andronicas.  ii.  3. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

■  4.  To  deprive  of  property,  goods,  or 
possessions. 

"  It  was  hia  taylor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashions 
and  his  bYeuch  ragouts,  which  «e?ucW'TfL(  him  ;  and, 
in  a  Word,  he  cime  by  liis  poverty  as  sinfully  as  some 
usually  Uu  by  their  riches.  — Soirift.    {Todd.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  separate  or  withdraw  from  the  owner 
for  a  time;  to  seize  or  take  possession  of,  as 
tlie  property  or  income  of  a  debtor,  until  the 
claims  of  his  creditors  are  satisfied ;  to 
sequestrate.  (Used  specifically  of  the  tem- 
pomlities  of  Church  preferment ;  as.  To  se- 
quester a  living.) 

2.  To  set  aside  from  the  power  of  either 
party,  as  a  matter  at  issue,  by  order  of  a 
court  of  law. 

3.  Scots  Law :  To  sequestrate. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  withdraw. 

"  To  tequeifer  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantlckand 
Utopian  politicks." — MUfon. 
2.  Imw  :  To  renounce  or  decline,  as  a  widow, 
any  concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband. 

se-ques'-ter,  s.    [Skquester,  v.] 

"1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  sequestering; 
sequestration,  separation,  seclusion. 

'•  This  baud  of  yours  requires 
A  tequester  from  liberty."      Shake»p. :  Othcll;  iil.  4. 

2.  Law:  A  person  with  whom  two  or  more 
pai  ties  to  a  suit  or  controversy  deposit  the 
subject  of  contr-iversy  ;  a  mediator  or  referee 
between  two  parties;  an  umpire.      (Bouvicr.) 

se-ques'-tered,  pa.  pa.  &  a.    [Sequester,  v.  ] 

A.  As  pa.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Serduded,  retired,  private. 

"  And  rich  and  poor,  nnd  young  and  old.  rejoice 
Under  his  sijiritiml  sway,  collected  round  him 
lu  this  sequestei-'d  realm." 

iVt/rdgtcorth :  Excurision,  bk,  v. 

2.  Separated  fiom  others ;  sent  or  with- 
drawn into  retirement. 

"  In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  tequeite'd  pair," 

H'ord4t worth:  Excursion.  hk.V. 

3.  Deprived  of  property,  income,  &c.  ;  under 
sequestratiun. 

'■  Aged,  gequettered  ministers."— /"uHt^;  Worthie*. 

II.  Law  :  Seized  and  iletained  for  a  time,  to 
satisfy  a  claim  or  demand. 

*  se-ques'-tra-ble»  a.  [Eng.  scQue^/er;  -ahle.] 
Cai>able  of  being  s•'que^tcled  or  separated; 
subject  or  liable  to  sequestration. 

"  Harts-horn,  and  divers  other  liodies  belonging  to 
the  animal  i^in^dom,  aliound  with  a  uot  uuea&Uy 
tcquesfrable  ealt.  '—BoyU. 

se-ques'-trate,  v.t.  [Lat.  seguestratus,  pa. 
par.  ')(  seqntstro  =  tn  sequestrate  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang-  ■  To  set  apart  from  others  ; 
to  withdraw,  to  seclude. 

"  In  general  contitriona,  more  perish  for  want  of 
neceNSiriea  tliaii  by  tiie  niali^mity  of  the  disease,  tliey 
hi'nig  sequestrated  from  mankind."— ./lr6«(/i«o(:  On 
Air 


2.  Law:  To  requester ;  specif,  tn  Scots 
Law,  to  take  possession  of  for  behoof  of 
credituis  ;  to  take  possession  of,  as  of  the 
est;ite  of  a  bankrupt,  with  a  view  of  realizing 
it  and  distributing  it  equitably  among  the 
creditors. 

ve-ques-tra'-tion,  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  seqius- 
trationem,  accus.  of  seqnestratio,  from  seques- 
tratus,  pa.  par.  of  seqaestro  =  to  sequester 
(q.v.);  Sp.  sequestracion ;  Ital.  sequeslrasione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
\.  The  act  of  sequestering  or  setting  aside  * 
separation,  withdrawal,  retirement. 

"  There  must  i>e  leisure,  retirement,  sulltude.  and  b 
BeqUeitrati'in  of  a  mMn's  self  from  the  noise  of  the 
world  " — South  :  Sennons. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sequestered  or  set 
aside  ;  retirement  or  withdrawal  from  society ; 
seclusion. 

"  Any  icqitettratton 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity.* 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  L  I. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

"  St'QuestrcUioTix  were  first  introduced  by  Sir 
Nlchcilaa  Bacon,  lord  keejier  in  the  reipi  of  Queen 
Eh iAhetli." ~ BI ackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  xxtIL 

"  4.  Disunion,  disjunction,  division,  rupture. 

"  The  metals  remain  unsevered,  the  fire  on)y 
dividing  the  b>^y  into  smaller  particles,  hiuderius 
rest  and  C' iitinuity,  wltliout  any  lequvitration  ol 
elementary  principles."— .flo^f*. 

IL  Law :  _ 

1.  Civil  Law: 

(1)  The  separation  of  a  thing  in  controversy 
from  the  possession  of  those  who  contend  for  it. 

(2)  The  setting  apart  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  a  deceased  person  to  whom  no  one  was 
willing  to  take  out  administration. 

(3)  A  writ  directed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  commissioners,  commanding  them  to  enter 
tlie  lands  and  seize  the  goods  of  the  persou 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  It  may  be  issued 
against  a  defendant  who  is  in  contempt  by 
reason  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  appear  or 
answer  or  to  obey  a  decree  of  couit. 

(4)  The  act  of  taking  property  from  the 
owner  for  a  time  till  the  rents,  issues,  and 
prufitB  satisfy  a  demand;  in  Britain,  a  form  of 
execution  in  the  case  of  a  beneficed  clergyman, 
issued  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the 
receipt  of  a  writ  to  tliat  eflect.  The  profits  of 
the  benetice  are  paid  over  to  the  creditor  untU 
his  claim  is  satislied. 

(5)  The  gathering  of  the  fruits  of  a  vacant 
benefice  for  the  use  of  the  next  incumbent. 

(6)  The  seizure  of  the  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual fur  the  use  of  the  state;  particulaily 
applied  to  the  seizure  by  a  belligerent  power 
of  debts  due  by  its  subjects  to  the  enemy. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  seizing  of  a  bankrupt's 
estate,  by  decree  of  a  competent  court,  for 
behoof  of  the  creditors. 

sequestrator  (as   sek'-wes-tra-tor),  s. 

[Lat.,  f mm  stquettnitiis,  pa.  par.  ot  sequestra 
=  to  sequester  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  who  sequesters  property ;  one  who 
puts  property  under  a  sequestration. 

"  The  Puritan,  a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a 
iequrttrufor,  had  been  dettutt-d."— J/acau/nj^;  Bial. 
Eng..  ch.  ii. 

2.  One  to  whom  the  charge  of  sequestered 
property  is  committed. 

se-ques'-trum,  s.  [Lat.  s^questro  =  to 
sepui^te.J     (bee  def.  and  compound.) 

sequestrum-forceps,  s. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  removing  portions 
of  necrosed  or  exfoliated  bone. 

se'-qoin,  ^che-quin,  ze-cbin,  s.  [Fr. 
sequin,  from  Ital.  zecchino.  truin  c€cca=a 
mint  or  place  of  coining,  fiom  Aiab.  sikkm 


SEQCIN. 


(from  silkah)  =  &  die  for  coins.]  A  gold  coin, 
first  struck  at  Venice  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  \alue  it  was  worth 
from  9s.  2d.  to  9s.  6d.  steiling. 

"  Treasuries  wbere  diamonds  were  piled  in  heajMi, 
and  s'vyuiJM  in  mountaijia." — Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.. 
cb.  xviiL 


Jite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  worU,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    bb,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  )£W. 


sequoia— serene 
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M-quoi-a^  s.    [^k'I.1ve  name.] 

i  Botany: 

(U  A  RenuBof  Abietinse,  with  peltate  scales, 
1^0  biaets,  and  five  to  seveu  set'ds.  Two 
■pecies  are  knowu,  Sequoia  giyantai,  foriiicrly 
U'eUiiujtoiiia  giguntea,  aud  S.  semper vlrens. 
The  former  is  the  Mammoth-tree  (q.v.);  its 
riiiijs  have  been  counted,  and  its  age  has  been 
estimated  at  about  1,100  years,  i'.  sempcrtn- 
reus,  knowu  in  the  timber  trade  as  Red-wood, 
is  sometimes  above  300  feet  higli.  It  grows 
from  Upper  California  to  Nootka  Sound. 

(2)  The  Mammoth-tree  (q.v.). 

"  The  n-jiviug  of  a  forest  of  the  giaut  jcjuo/oj  Is  lu- 
deacriliiibly  sublime."  —  Scribner't  Magazine,  Nov.. 
1878,  p.  56. 

2.  Falceobot.  :  A  species  is  found  in  the 
Eocene  of  Bournemouth  and  ilie  Isle  of 
Wight;  Sequoia  Couttsim  occurs  in  the  Oligo- 
cene  of  Bovey  Tracey,  and  S.  LangsdorJJil  in 
the  leaf-beds  of  Ardtun  in  Mull.  K  Coutftioe 
also  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Oligocene 
of  Switzerland,  and  more  than  thirty  species 
are  found  in  the  Miocene  (?)  of  the  Ai-ctic 
regions. 

•e-qu^-i'-te5,s.    [Mod.  "Lat.  seq^ioi(a)  ;  -ites.] 
Palii'ont.  :    A  genus   of  Coniferie,    akin   to 
Sequoia  (q.v.).      Three  species  are  found  iu 
the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

8er'-a-file»  s.     [Fr.  serrefile  =  close  of  a  file.] 
Mil. :  The  last  soldier  of  a  file. 

"  I  sIjouM  tbiiik  the  term  itT-K^'e  has  been  generally 
kuowii  in  the  army  for  the  last  fifty  years."— inc/ii/iif 
Standard.  June  lo,  1873. 

seraglio  (as  se-ral'-yo),  s.  [Ital.  serragho 
=  an  inclosure,  a  paddock,  a  park,  from  scr- 
rare  =  to  shut,  to  lock,  to  inclose,  from  Low 
Lat.  sero,  froin  Lat.  sera  =  a  bar,  a  bolt,  from 
«ro=tojoinor  bind  together.  The  niodiMu 
use  of  the  word  is  due  to  confusion  with  Pers. 
and  Turk,  sardy,  sardi  =  a  palace,  a  giand 
edifice,  a  king's  court,  a  seraglio.    (Skeat.)] 

*  1.  An  inclosure,  a  place  or  quarter  to 
whicli  certain  persons  or  classes  are  confined. 

"I  went  to  the  ghetto,  where  the  Jewes  dwell,  as 
In  a  suburbe,  by  tliemselvea.  I  passed  by  the  Piazza 
Judea,  where  tneir  seragVtn  begins,  for  being  invlron'd 
with  walls,  they  are  lock'd  up  every  night.  —Evelyn  : 
Diary,  Jan.  15,  1645. 

2.  A  palace ;  specifically,  the  palace  of  the 
Saltan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople. 

3.  A  harem ;  a  ])laoe  in  which  wives  or 
Concubines  are  kept;  hence,  a  place  or  house 
of  debaucliery  or  licentious  pleasure. 

"Could  still  exclude  unwelcome  truth  from  the 
purlieus  of  his  own  teragUo." — Alacaulay :  UUt.  Eng., 
ch.  U. 

8e-ral',  s.  [Pers.  &  Turk,  sardy,  sardi.]  [Se- 
BAGLJO,]  A  palace,  a  place  of  accommodation 
for  travellers;  a  caravanseray,  a  khan. 

"  He  in  Abd;%llah'3  i>alace  grew, 
And  he""!  that  post  in  his  lerai." 

Dyron:  Bride  of  Abydo$,  U.  16. 

ser'-al,  a.  [Lat.  sera  {hord)  =  the  evening 
(hour).] 

Geol. :  Late ;  an  epithet  expressing  the 
period  of  the  nightfall  or  late  twilight  of  the 
Appalachian  Palsozoie  day.  The  coal-mea- 
sures of  North  xVmerica  occupy  an  aiea  of 
200.000  square  miles,  and  range  from  3,000 
feet  to  such  thickness  as  to  be  unworkable. 
From  the  fossils  it  is  evident  that  the  Appala- 
chian Serai  series  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Eunqiiau  Carboniferous  series.  (Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers:  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.) 

Ser-al'-bu-men,  s.     [Eng,  serium),  and  albu- 

Chem.:  CjsHnsNiaSOoo (?).  A  substanceoc- 
curring  in  all  the  liqiiiils  of  the  animal  body. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  sernni  of 
blood  with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water, 
precipitating  the  globulin  with  carbonic  an- 
hydride, and  evaporatingthe  filtrate  below  fjQ'. 
It  closely  resembles  egg  albumen,  but  its  spe- 
cific rotary  ]iower  for  yellow  liglit  =  — 60°. 
Ether  does  not  coagulate  its  solutions. 

Be-rang',  s.  fSee  def.]  An  East  Indian  name 
for  the  boatswain  of  a  vessel. 

Se-ra'-pe,  s.  [Sp.]  A  blanket  or  shawl  worn 
as  an  outer  garment  by  the  Mcxiauis  and 
other  natives  of  Spanish  North  America. 

ser'-aph  (pi.  ser'-aphs,  ser'-a-phim, 
•  ser'-a-phims),  s.  [Heb.  u'?*iTr' (serayi/am) 
=  (1)  serpents,  (2)  seraphs  ;  rp^  (soroph)—  to 
be  nobl«  ;  Fr.  seraphim ;  Sp.  seraphim,  sernfin  ; 
Ital.   serajlno.} 


1.  Ord.  Lang,  dt  Script. :  An  angel  of  the 
higliest  order.  They  are  mentioned  iu  the 
BiUle  only  in  Isaiah  vi.  2.  6.  They  were  of 
human  form,  with  six  wings,  with  two  of  which 
they  covered  their  faces,  with  the  next  two 
flew,  and  with  the  last  two  covered  their  ft-ct. 
Tliey  resembled  the  cherubim,  which,  how- 
ever, had  four  wings  and  four  faces. 

"Fly.  .Scrai/fis:  to  your  eternal  shore. 
Where  wluds  nur  howl  uur  waters  roar," 

Dyron  :  Heaven  <C  Earlh,  \,  Z, 

^  Sometimes  seraphim,  really  a  Hebrew 
plural,  is  used  as  if  it  were  a  singular.     [2,  3.] 

2.  Entom. :  The  genus  Lobopbora,  belong- 
ing to  the  Larentida?,  and  spec.  Lobophora 
hcxiipterata,  in  which  there  is  an  additional 
lobe  to  the  hinder  wings,  giving  the  moth 
the  appearance  of  a  six-winged  creature, 
whence  the  name  Seraphim.  It  occurs  in 
England. 

3.  Pulceont. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Pterygotus  (q.v.). 

"The  workmen  iu  the  quarries  in  which  they  ocfur. 
finding  form  without  budy.  aud  struck  by  tiio  reseui- 
blance  which  the  delicately-waved  scales  bear  to  tlie 
sculptured  markings  ou  the  wings  of  cherubs— of  all 
subjects  of  the  chisel  the  most  common~faucifiill> 
termed  them  Seraphim."  —  B ugh  Udlor:  Old  lied 
Sa>idslone,  ch.  viiL 

se-raph'-io,   •  se-raph'-ic-al,  a.    [Fr.  al- 

raphique ;  Sp.  seraphico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  seraph  ;  angelic,  sublime  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  seraph. 

"And  iu  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselves. 
The  great  seraphic  lords  aud  cberubiiu." 

JJilton  :  P.  L.,  L  7M. 

*2.  Pure;  refined  from  sensuality. 

"  Or  whether  he  at  last  descends 
To  like  with  less  icraphjck  ends," 

Siaift    (Todd.) 

3,  Burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal ; 
zealous,  ardent. 

"He  [William  Cartwritrht]  became  the  most  florid 
and  teraphical  \ii-^achei  in  the  university."— It'oot/.* 
Athen.  Oxon.,  vol.  iL 

^  Seraphic  doctor :  A  title  given  to  St. 
Bonaventure,  who  became  Minister-general  of 
the  Franciscans  in  1256. 

seraphic -gum,  s.    Sagapenum  (q.v.). 

•  se-raph'-ic-al-ly,  (wfy.  [Eng.  seraphical; 
•ly.\    After  the' manner  of  a  seraph. 

•  se-raph'-ic-al~neS8«  s.  [Eng.  seraphical ; 
•  ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  seraphic. 

•  se-raph'-i-9i5m,  s.  [Eng.  seraphic;  -ism.] 
The  quality  of  being  seraphic  ;  seraphical  ness. 

ser'-at-phim,  $.pl.    [Sekaph.] 

ser'-a-phine,  ser~a-plii'-iia»  s.  [Seraph.] 
Music:  An  instrument  introduced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  an 
organ  with  free-reeds,  a  key-bnard,  and  bellows 
worked  by  a  pedal :  but  Ijeing  very  coarse  and 
unpleasant  in  tone,  it  rapidly  disappeared  on 
the  introduction  of  the  larmouium,  which 
was  an  improvement  on  it. 

Ser-a-pi'-a-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  serajnc^s) 
(q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idee.] 
But. :  A  family  of  Ophrese. 

se-ra'-pi-&s,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-cpttn-ia? 
{senipias)  =  the  purple  orchis  {Orchis  Mario), 
from  2epaTri9  (Serapis),  Sopajris  (Sarapis)  = 
an  Egyjitian  deity.] 

Dot. :  The  tyjiical  genus  of  SeraiJiadse  (q.v.). 
Small  Orchids,  with  brown  or  greenish-brown 
flowers,  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

t  ser-a-pi'-num,  s.    [Sagapenum.] 

se-ras'-kier,  se-ras  -quier  (qu  as  k),  s. 

[Fr.  scras'juicr.  frtim  Pers.  scraskcr,  from  ser, 
seri  =  head,  chief,  and  as/.er  =  an  army,]  A 
Turkish  general  or  commander  of  land-forces. 
The  title  is  given  especially  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  anil  minister  of  war. 

se-ras'-kier- ate,  s.  [Eng.  seraskier;  -ate.] 
The  office  of  a'seraskier. 

Serb,  s.  [Xative  word.]  A  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Sfivia. 

serb'-i-an,  s.     [After  Serbia  =  Servia,  where 
found.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Miloschine  (q.v.). 

Ser-bo'-ni-an,  a.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  bog  or  h'kc  of  Serhonis,  lying  hetwern 
the  mountains  C;isius  and  Damieta  in  Egypt, 
or  one  of  the   more   eastern    months   oi'  the 


Nile.  It  was  surroumied  on  all  sides  by  hilli 
of  loose  sund,  wh.cli  being  carried  into  the 
water  by  high  winds  so  thiekencd  the  lake 
that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
laud.  Whole  ainiics  are  reported  to  have 
been  swalloived  up  in  it. 

"A  KUlf  i^rofouud  oa  that  St^rbonian  bog  .  .  . 
Where  armies  whole  Iiave  bunii." 

MiUon:  P.L..\LWt. 

Hence,  the  phrase  Serhonian  bog  is  used  pro- 
verbially to  express  a  difficulty  or  comjilica- 
tion  from  which  there  is  no  way  of  extricating 
one's  self;  a  mess,  a  confusion. 

"  I  know  of  110  Serbonlan  ioj; deeper  than  a  £5  mtLag 
would  prove  to  be."-B.  JHtratli.  In  Timet,  Marob  U, 

1867. 

ser'-^el,  s.    [Sarcel.] 
sere,  a.    [Sear,  a.] 

*  sere,  s.  [Fr.  8erre  =  a  claw.  J  A  claw,  • 
talon. 

"  Their  necks  and  cheeks  tore  with  their  ea^fer  tem." 
Chapman:  Banter;  Odyuey. 

se-rein'  (ei  as  a),  s.  [Fr.  serein  ;  Prov.  seren; 
Sp.,  Purt.,  &  Ital.  sereiw,  from  Lat.  serum  = 
the  evening,  modified  by  serenvs  =  serene, 
(LittrL)] 

Meteor. :  Fine  rain  falling  from  a  cloudlese 
sky. 

ser-e-nade',  *  ser-e-nate',  $.  [Fr.  siri- 
natc,  Iruui  Ital.  sereiiata  —  &  serenade,  from 
serenare  =  to  make  clear.]    [Skrene.] 

Music:  Originally  a  vocal  or  instrumental 
composition  for  use  in  the  open  air  at  night, 
generally  of  a  quiet  soothing  character.  The 
term  in  its  Italian  form,  serenata,  came  to  be 
applied  afterwards  to  a  cantata  haviug  a  pas- 
toral subject,  and  in  our  own  days  has  been 
applied  to  a  work  of  large  propoitions  in  the 
form,  to  some  exU^nt,  of  a  symphony. 

"Serenate,  wljich  the  starved  lover  sin^ 
To  1.13  proud  fair."  Aiaton  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  tm 

ser-e-nade',  v.t.  &  i.    [Serenade,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  entertain  with  a  serenade; 
to  sing  a  serenade  to. 

"  Tu  dance,  dress,  sing,  and  terenade  the  fair. 
Couduct  a  linger,  or  reclaim  a  hair," 

/*.  »'iiiiehead  :  .Slate  DuncU. 

B.  Intram. :  To  i>erform  serenades  or  noc- 
turnal music. 

_  "  Wlien  I  go  a  terenading  again  with  "em,  I'll  glT« 
em  leave  to  uiako  fiddle-Etiiugs  of  my  small  guta."— 
Dryden:  Eoeiiing't  Love,  11.  1. 

ser-e-nad'-er,  s.  [Eng.  s&renadet  v.;  -er.J 
One  who  serenades. 

ser-e-na'-ta,  s.    [ital.] 

Music:  A  seienade  (qV.), 

*  ser-e-nate',  s.    [Serenade,  «.} 

se-rene',  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  sereniLS  =  bright,  calm, 
from  the  same  root  as  SansL-.  srar  =  splendour, 
heaven  ;  Gr.  o-eA-^taj  {selinc)  =  the  moon.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Calm,  fair  and  clear;  placid,  quiet. 

"  If  the  sky  continue  still,  arrene.&iid  clear,  notoiia 
egg  in  an  hundred  will  miscarry,  —i/ouw;/;  Letter; 

bti.leua^. 

2.  Calm,  placid,  unruffled,  composed,  un- 
disturbed. 

"  His  tereTie  intrepidity  dlstlngutshed  htm  amonf 
thouaauda  of  brave  BOldiers."— J/acau(aj/  .■  Bist,  Eng.. 
ch.  iv, 

3.  Apjilied  as  a  form  of  address  to  the  sove- 
reign piinces  of  Germany,  and  the  raembere 
of  their  families. 

*  B.  As  substa7itive  : 

1.  Clearness. 

2.  Serenity,  calmness,  composure,  tran- 
quillity. 

"  Xot  a  cloud  obscured  the  deep  serene." — M%m 
Edgruforth  :  IleU-n,  ch,  XiiL 

3.  A  serein  (q.v.). 

"  Tlie  fogs  and  the  serenes  offend  us  more. 
Or  we  may  think  so,  tlum  they  did  l>efore.' 

Dinicl:  Quien's  Arcadia,  I  L 

*  se-rene',  ^.(.  [Lat.  sereno,  from  serenus  a 
sen-ne  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  clear  and  calm ;  to  calm,  to 
quiet. 

"  She,  where  ahe  passes,  makes  the  wind  to  lya 
With  gentle  uioLluu,  and  screes  the  eky  '' 

Fatish'tie:  Luslad 

2.  To  make  clear  or  bright;  to  clear,  to 
brighten. 

"Take  care 
Thy  muddy  beverage  to  «rren«."      PhUijn  :  Cid&r. 

3.  Tn  smooth. 

"Gay  buuTs  serene  the  wrinkled  front  of  care." 
Uraingcr :  JibuUus,i.t. 


boU,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ej^ist.    ph  =  fc 
HUan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  ~  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  iic  =  b^l,  d^L 
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serenely— sericiilus 


Se-rene'-ly,  adv.     [Eug.  xerene;  -ly.] 

1.  Calmly,  quietly. 

"  Serentty  soft  aud  fair."  Cotton  :  Dtath. 

2.  Co. illy,  calmly,  composedly,  deliberately ; 
with  unnitlU-d  temper. 

fle-rene'-ness,  *'.  [Eng.  serene;  -ness.]  The 
qualiry  or  state  nf  being  serene  ;  serenity. 

"Ill  the  t^rtnenets  ut  i\  licalthfull  conscience."— 
FfUhtiin  :  /ietijli-es,  pt.  i.,  itiS.  &. 

*  Se-ren'-i-tude,  s.  [Serene.]  Calmness, 
serenity. 

"  From  the  eq\ml  Jiatrihutlon  of  the  phlepmntick 
buuiourwill  flow  (quietude  luiU  gereniCttde  iu  tlie  aiiec- 
tjotia,"— It'orton;  /temains,  p.  79. 

Se-ren'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  serenite,  from  Lat.  sereni- 
tutein,  accus.  of  serenitas,  from  screnus  =■ 
serene  (q.v.);  Sp.  sereiiulad;  Ital.  sereiiitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  serene, 
calm,  quiut,  or  still ;  clearness,  calmness, 
quietness,  stillness. 

"A  country  which  .  .  .  enjoys  a  constant  nerenity." 
—Damj/ic'r:  t'oyofies  {an.  mbl 

2.  Calnniess  of  mind,  composurs  ;  evenness 
of  temper,  cuolness. 

"  The  Calm  Merenitw  and  steady  coiaplacenceof  mind 
Bbe  eii.urea." — :iearch:  Light  of  Sature.  vol.  L,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xxxvf. 

•3.  Quietness,  peace. 

"A  Keiieml  peace  and  xerenitt/  newly  succeeded  a 

Senernl  triiublB  and  cluud  throughuut  all  his   king- 
oui3."—Tcm,/le. 

*  4.  A  title  of  respect  or  courtesy ;  serene 
highness. 

"Th%  sentence  of  that  court,  now  sent  to  your 
MTfiity,  tut^etlier  with  these  letters,"— J/i7(on .-  To 
Prince  Lvopold ;  Letters  uf  btate. 

•«e-ren-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  serenic);  -ize.]  To 
miike  serene,  to  glorify.  (Davies:  Muses 
Sacrijive,  p.  3a.) 

8erf»  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  servum,  accus,  of 
srrt'Hs  =  a  slave  ;  servio  —  to  serve  (q.v.).]  A 
villein;  one  wim  in  the  middle  ages  wu.s  in- 
capable of  h'llding  jiroiiei'ty,  was  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  transferred  with  it,  and  was 
liable  to  feudal  services  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion ;  a  l(-udal  slave;  a  forced  labourer  at- 
tiiclied  to  an  estiite,  as,  until  March,  1S03,  iu 
Russia. 

serf -age  (age  as  ig),  serf'-dom,  serf- 
hood, serf'-i^m,  ■•;.  [Eny.  serf;  -aije,  -Inm, 
•kood,  -Lsia.\  Tiie  state  or  condition  uf  benig  a 
serf. 

"The  various  organizations  of  society  which  have 
existed— slavery,  Str/aye,  villau.if;e.  feudalisnt,  castes 
— are  .11  traceiiGle  to  an  instinctive  etfurt  oi  luankiud 
to  Jidjiiat  itself  to  the  conditions  of  buniau  lUe," — 
Sciibner's  Magazitw,  Oct.,  1875,  p.  688. 

serge  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  serica,  fem.  of 
5e7-<ciw  =  silken,  prop.  —  Chinese,  from  Seres 
=  the  Chinese.] 

1.  A.  cloth  of  quilted  woollen,  extensively 
manutactured  in  De^'onshire.  It  is  much 
useil  fi>r  hulies'  dresses,  men's  suits,  and  bi- 
cyclists' uniforms. 

"  Ye  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw. 
And  bid  bruad-cluthsand  £cr^<;j(  t^ruw." 

Oau  ■  ^licijltci-u't  Week.  i. 

2.  A  light  silken  stufT,  twilled  ou  both  sides. 

Berge  (2),  s.  [Fr.  cierge;  from  Lat.  cereus  = 
wa.\«i.  ;  c£ra  =  wax.]  A  large  wax  C'lndle, 
si'nu-tinies  weighing  seveiiil  pounds,  burnt 
before  the  altar  iu  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

8er'-gean-9y,  ser'-geaiit-9y,  ser'-jeant- 

§y    (er  as  ar),  ^^     [Eiii^.  s<.'ritmnt  ;  -cy.]     The 
oihce  ur  position  of  a  serg.ant. 

"  Kiiyght  4  sergeancie  als  how  mykello  thei  helde." 
Jl  ti,-unite,  \:  8a. 

aer'-geant,  ser'-jeant  (er  as  ar),  *  ser- 
gau'i:,  s.  [<).  Vt.  SKigaiiLserjant ;  Fv.  sergent, 
from  l.ow  Lat.  seririentem,  atrcus.  of  serviens 
=  a  servant,  a  vassal,  a  soldit-r,  an  apparitor, 
from  serviens,  pr.  par.  of  servio  =  to  serve 
(q.v.);  Low  Lat.  servteiisad  legem  =^  asrrgoant- 
at-Iaw  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sargento;  Ital.  sergeiUe.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  .V  squire,  attendant  upon  a  prince  or 
nobleman.  {English) 

"To  avoid  the  vague  expresaioua of  the  followers, 
&c,  1  use,  after  VilleDardouin,  the  word  aerjeant ,  for 
all  li'-rseijiun  who  ai'e  nut  kiiifjl.ts.  Tlieie  were  ter- 
Jriiiits  at  arms,  and  serjeanit  nt  law  :  and.  if  we  visit 
the  jk-irrule  and  Vt'estininster  Hall,  we  may  obsei  vl-  the 
8traiik;e  result  of  the  distiuctiun."— Giiftofi .'  Human 
Srr>i>ir«.  ch.  jx.    (Note  0.| 

2.  A  sherifTs  officer  ;  a  bailiff. 

■•  Your  L.fflce,  Jrtrjeant.'*— Sft<ifanp.  .•  Stnrjf  VHI.,  \.  L 

3.  Id  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

4.  A  title  given  to  certain  officers  of  the 
Uiitiah  sovereigu's  household.     [Serjeant.] 


5.  A  police-officer  of  higher  rank  than  a 
private. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:   [Serjean\]. 

2.  Md. :  The  second  permanent  grade  in  the 
non-commissioned  ranks  of  the  army.  In  the 
United  States  army  there  are  company  and  regi- 
mental sergeants,  named  in  accordance  «iih 
Iheir  duties,  as  color-sergeant,  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  &c. 

H  Scrgeant-ct-arma :  An  Officer  of  a  legislative 
body,  whose  duties  are  to  keep  order  iu  sueh 
body,  and  to  enforce  the  oideis  given  by  the 
presiding  officer,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

^  The  two  spellings,  sergeant  and  serjeant 
are  both  based  on  gnod  authority,  but  iu  tlia 
senses  I.  2,  4,  and  U.  1,  the  form  serjeant  is 
usually  adopted. 

sergeant-major*  s. 

Mil. :  The  senior  of  the  non-commissioned 
ranks,  and  assistant  to  the  adjutant.  He  ie  ex 
ojicio  the  head  of  the  sergeants"  mess,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  other  sergeants  both  ou  and 
off  parade. 
ser'-geant-r^,  ser'-geant-y  (er  aa  ar), 

s.     [Serjeantrv.] 
aer'-geant-ship  (er  as  ar),  s.     (Eng.  ser- 
geant) -^ihip.]    The  office  of  a  sergeant;  ser- 
geantry. 

ser-i,  pr^.    [Sehico-.] 

sesr'-i-al,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  series);  -at.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  a  series  ;  con- 
sisting of,  formed  in,  or  having  the  nature  of 
a  series. 

2.  Bot.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  rows. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  work  or  publication  issued  in  succes- 
sive numbers ;  a  periodical 

"  The  serialM  which  have  superseded  the  q,uarterliea." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  18Si 

2.  A  tale  or  other  composition  continued  in 
successive  numbers  of  a  periodical  work. 

serial-homology.  s.    [Homology,  t-l 

*  Ser-i-al -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  serial;  •ity.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  following  in  successive 
order ;  sequence. 

* ser'-i-al-lj?",  adv.  [Eng.  serial;  -ly.)  In  a 
series,  or  in  regular  order  :  as,  Things  arrauged 

serially. 

*  Ser'-x-gin,  a.  [From  Lat.  serious.  ]  [Seri- 
FORM.]  Cliinese.   {Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xi\.) 

ser-i-a'-na»  s.    [Serjania.] 

ser'-i-ate,  a.  [Eng.  serj(es)  ;  -ate.]  Arranged 
iu  a  series  or  succession ;  pertaining  to  a 
series. 

ser'-i-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  seriate;  -ly.]  In  a 
reguki'r  series ;  seriutim. 

ser-i-a'-tim,  adv.  [Lat.]  In  regular  order  ; 
one  after  the  other. 

ser'-l-ca^  s.  [Fem.  of  Lat.  sericus  =  silky. 
Named 'from  the  silky  appearance  of  these 
insects,  which  vary  in  hue  according  as  the 
hglit  falls  on  them.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  MelolonthinBe.  Body 
ovate,  convex ;  claws  of  all  the  tarsi  divitletl 
at  the  apex.  One,  Serica  bnmnea,  is  British. 
Some  of  the  African  species  are  globose. 

*  ser'-i-cate,  a.  [Lat.  sericatiis.]  Pertaining 
to  silk  ;  covered  with  silk  ;  sericeous. 

se-ric'-eous   (c  as  sh),  a.     [Lat.  sericetis, 

from  sericum  =■  silk.] 

*  1,  Ord,  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  silk  ;  con- 
sisting of  silk;  silky. 

2.  Bot. :  Silky  (q.v.). 

se-ri9'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  seric{in);  -ic.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

sericic-acid,  s.    [Myristic  acid.] 

oe-ri^'-i-des,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  seric{a);  Lat. 
maac.  or  fem.  pi.  ;idj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  A  section  or  t;i  oup  of  Melolonthinse 
(q.v.).  Many  are  Anstialian,  but  one  species 
of  the  genus  Serica  (q.v.)  is  British. 

Ser'-i-^in,  ■'f.     [Lat.  sfrf(;»T?i=  silk;  -in..] 

Chein.  :  A  name  proposed  for  the  fibroin  of 
silk  to  distinguish  it  from  the  organic  matter 


of  the  sponge,  for  which  the  name  tibroin 
would  be  retained.  It  was  once  applied  to 
myristin  on  account  of  its  silky  aspect. 

ser'-i-^ite,  s.  [Gr.  cnjpiKo?  {serikos)  =  silk.] 
Mln.  :  A  scaly  mineral  found  in  a  silky 
schist  near  Wiesbaden,  Early  analyses  were 
very  discordant,  owing  to  the  nun-recognition 
of  impuiities.  It  has  now  b^en  shown  by 
Laspeyres  to  he  a  massive  muse.tvite  (q.v.), 
resulting  from  the  alteration  of  felspar. 

sericite-gnelss,  s. 

I'etrvl.  :  A  gnei.-^s  in  which  sericite  consti- 
tutes the  principal  micaceous  itonstituent. 

sericite-schist,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  schistose  rock  in  which  sericite 
predominates. 

ser-i-c6-,  ser-x-,  pre/.  [Gr.  fmpiKo^  (serikos) 
—  silky.]  Silky ;  resembling  silk  in  texture 
or  appearance. 

ser'-i-c6-lite,s.     [Gr.  tniptKo?  (serikos)  =  silk, 
and  At'flos  {litkos)  =  a  stone.] 
Mill.  :  The  same  as  Satin-spar  (q.v.). 

ser-i-c6r'-i-d0B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sericoriis); 
Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Tortricina.  Anterior 
wings  rather  broad  ;  costa  generally  much 
rounded,  the  tip  sometimes  pointed.  Larva 
feeding  between  united  leaves  or  in  roots. 
Known  British  speeies,  twenty-two. 

ser-ic'-dr-is,  s.  [Or.  oT7ptKds(seri/.os)  =  silky, 
and  Kopts  {koris)  =  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  The  typica^  genus  of  Sericoridaj 
(q.v.).  Sericoris  littoralis  is  a  small  moth,  the 
larva  of  which  feeds  ou  Arvuria  vulgaris. 

ser-X-cos'-to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  serico-^  and  Gr. 
<n6}xa  {stoma)  =  a'  mouth.] 

Entom. :  1  he  type-genus  of  Sericostomatidae 
(q.v.),  Antennee  about  the  length  of  anterior 
wings,  joints  short,  with  adpressed  pubes- 
cence; head  densely  hairy;  eyes  large;  legs 
long,  normal  iu  tarsal  structure ;  abdmnen 
short  and  moderately  stout.  Larva;  re-ular 
in  form  ;  the  insects  aj'pear  in  summer,  and 
do  not  stray  far  fiom  their  breeding-places  ; 
their  cylindrical  crises  are  found  in  moderately 
swift  streams.  MacLachlan  adniitj^  sixteen 
species,  all  from  Europe,  one  of  which,  Seri- 
costovia  personatum,  is  British. 

ser-i-co-sto-mat'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
scricostoma,  geiiit.  sericosloinat{is) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Trichoptera  (q.v.). 
Antenme  as  long  aa  the  wings,  very  stout, 
and  strongly  hairy  ;  eyes  moderately  large  ; 
labial  palpi  nearly  alike,  but  maxillary  ]talpi 
very  differently  formed  in  the  sexes  ;  head 
small ;  abdomen  short ;  legs  short,  tibial 
spurs  varying  ;  wings  often  densely  pubescent. 
Lar\ic  almost  ahva>s  inhabitnig  streams,  and 
varying  considerably  in  form;  ease  free,  usu- 
ally of  sand  or  small  stones.  Almost  uni- 
versally distributed.  MaeLHChlan  divid:;s  the 
family  into  four  sections,  wit  h  nineteen  genera. 

t  ser-ic-ter'-i-a,  s.  j>i.  [Gr.  er^p  (sSr),  genit. 
oTjpo?  (ier&5)=*the  silkworm,  and  ((crepo* 
{ikteros)  =  the  jaundice.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  glands  which  secrete 
the  silk  in  the  silkworm.    {Owen,) 

ser-i-ciil'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng,  sericulturie) ;  -ai.J 
Uf  or  peaaiiiing  to  sericulture, 

"The  result  w;is  a  sort  of  sericultural  ferei."— 
Staitdard,  Oct.  Si),  1885. 

ser'-i-cul-ture,  s.  [Pref.  sen-,  and  Eng. 
citUure.]  Ihe  breeding  and  treatment  of 
silkworms. 


ser-i-cul'-tur-ist,  s.    [Eng.  sericulture;  -isL] 
Une  who  breeds  siikworms. 

Se-ric'-u-liis,  s.    [Mod  Lat.,dimin.  from  Lat. 

sericum  ==■  silken,  from  the  glossy  plumage.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Tectonarchime  (q.v.), 
with  one  species,  Sericulas  nielinus,  the  Re- 
gent-bird (q.v.),  from  Western  Australia.  Bill 
ratlier  slender,  neai  ly  as  long  as  head  ;  culmen 
keeled  at  base,  curving  sliglitiy  towards  the 
tip;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  exposed;  wings 
moderate  ;  tail  rather  long,  even  ;  tarsi  longer 
than  middle  t.>e,  scuttdlated;  toes  long,  outer 
and  middle  united  at  base. . 


ffcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
Off.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian«    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  uu  =  Itw. 
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*serie,  s,.     TFr.,  from  Litt.  scrie/ii,  accus.  of 
serits  (q.v-XJ    A  series  (q.  v.), 

ser  i-e'-ma»  &   [Cahiama.] 

Ber'-ies,  ser'-i-ej,  s.    [Lut.,  fn«ii  sero  =  to 
join  tojiether  ;  Fr.  scrie  :  Sp.  &  Ital.  serie.] 

I,  Ord,  Lang.  :  A  continui^d  succession  of 
similar  things,  or  of  things  bearing  a  similar 
relation  to  each  other;  an  extended  order, 
line,  or  course ;  a  sequence,  a  succession. 

^  There  is  always  a  course  where  there  is  a 
series,  but  not  vice  versa.  Tilings  must  have 
some  sort  of  connection  with  each  other  in 
order  to  form  a  series,  but  they  need  simply 
follow  in  order  to  form  a  course  ;  thus  a  series 
of  events  respects  those  whicli  flow  out  of 
each  other,  a  cowrse  of  events,  on  the  con- 
trary, respects  those  which  haiipen  niicon- 
nectpdly  within  a  certain  space.    {Crabb,) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  <t  Alg. :  An  infinite  number  of 
tejins  following  one  another,  each  of  whicli  is 
derived  from  one  or  more  of  tiie  preceding 
ones,  by  a  fixed  law,  called  the  law  of  the 
seiies.  Wlierever  a  suHicient  number  of  terms 
is  given,  and  the  law  of  the  series  is  known, 
any  number  of  succeeding  terms  may  be  de- 
duced. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  row  or  layer.  In  botanical 
classilication,  a  grade  intermediate  between  a 
class  and  an  order. 

3.  Chem.  :  A  group  of  compounds,  each 
contninin>i  the  s:ime  radical,  Tims  the  hydro- 
carbiin,  CH4,  Methane,  may  take  ui>  any  num- 
ber of  the  molecules  of  the  radical  CHa* 
tlu-reby  giving  rise  to  the  series,  CoHg,  Ethane, 
CaHg,  Propane,  C4H10,  Quartane,  &c. 

4.  Geol.  :  A  t«rm  long  used  more  or  less 
vaguely,  but  now  precisely,  of  subdivisions  of 
sedimentary  strata.    [Sedimentary,  II. ] 

%  1.  ArithTTietical  series:  An  arithmetical 
progression  (q.v.).      The  sum  of  n  terms  of 

such  a  series  is  given  by  the  formula,  8=  — ~ — 
in  which  a  denotes  the  first  term,  I  the  last 
term,  and  ji  the  number  of  terms. 

2.  Circular  series: :  A  series  whose  terms 
depend  im  circular  functions,  as  sines,  co- 
sines, &c. 

3,  Converging  series :  [Converoent,  II.  1.]. 
i.  Decreasing  series :  [Decreasino-seeies]. 

5.  Diverging  series :  [Diverqent-series]. 

6.  Erponential     series:     [Exponential- 

BERIESj. 

7.  General  term  of  a  series :  [Genbral-tebu, 

8.  Geometrical  series :  A  geometrical  pro- 
gression (q.v.).    The  sum  of  n  terms  of  such 

a  series  is  given  by  the  formula,  s  =  —7^ 
in  which  I  denotes  the  last  term,  a  the  first 
term,  and  r  the  ratio. 

9.  Harmonical  series  :  [Harmonicai^seriesI. 

10.  Increasing  series:  A  series  in  which  the 
nunii  ileal  value  of  each  term  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  preceding. 

11.  Indeterminate  series:  [Indeterminate- 
series]. 

12.  Infinite  series :  [Infinite-series]. 

13.  Law  0/  a  series:  [Law  (1),  s.,  II.  1.]. 

14.  Logarithmic  series  :  A  series  derived  by 
developing;  the  logarithm  of  (1  -f  1/)  according 
to  the  ascending  powers  of  y. 

15.  Recurring  series:  [Recurring-series], 

16.  Trigonometrical  series:  Series  derived 
from  developing  some  of  the  trigonometrical 
functions. 

17.  Summation  of  a  series:  The  operation  of 
finding  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  teri»s  of  the  series. 

ser-ij;  ser'-iflf.  ser'-iph,  s.    [Ceripel] 

Ser'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  -Seres  =  the  Chinese ; 
forvia  =^  furm.l 

Anihrop. :  A  term  collectively  applied  by 
Latham  to  the  peoples  inhabiting  China, 
Thibet,  tlie  Indo-Cliinese  peninsula,  and  the 
base  of  the  Himalayan  range.  He  groups 
th -m  together  principally  on  account  of  tlie 
total  absence  of  inflection  from  the  various 
ton:,aies  spoken  by  them. 

ser'-i-grapll,  b.  Aninstrumentof  American 
inventiyn  for  testing  the  unUonnily  of  raw 
Bilk. 


ser-U'-o-phus,  s.     [Pref.  seri-,  and  Gr.  Ao-^-os 

(lophos)  —  a  cii.'st.  ] 

Uruith.:  A  gi--nns  of  Kurylaiiniida;  (<tr,  if 
that  family  is  ilividcd,  of  Enrylaimiinte),  with 
two  species  ranging  fiom  'epaul  to  Tcnas- 
serim.  Serilophin  lunatxis,  the  Lunated 
Broadbill,  feeds  on  fruits,  and  in  other  re- 
spects shows  a  remarkable  aualugy  to  the 
Chatterers. 

se-rim'-e-ter,  «.  An  Instmment  for  testing 
the  tensile  etrenglli  of  asilk  thread. 

Ber'-in,  s.    [Pr.] 

Ornith. :  Scrinus  hortulanus  (Koch),  a  finch 
closely  allied  to  the  canary,  connnon  in  cen- 
tral and  sonth-eastern  Europe,  and  an  occa- 
sional visitor  to  England.  Mantle  and  back 
dark-grayish  brown,  each  featlier  broadly 
edged  with  yellow;  head,  olive-gray;  chin, 
throat,  and  breast,  bright  gamboge-yellow, 
paling  to  white  on  the  belly. 

"The  jeWn  Is  a  very  popular  cnge-Mrd  on  the  con- 
tinent."—r-irrri/.*  nrit.  Hirdtled.  4tb),  IL  U3, 

serin-finch,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Se- 
rinns  (q.v.). 

ser-ing,  s.    [Sairino.] 

Ser'-in-iis,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  serin,  (q.v.).] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Fringillidie  (q.v.). 
Bill  short,  stout,  conical,  bioad  at  base  ;  nos- 
trils basal,  round,  hidden  by  stiff  frontal 
feathers  directed  forwards,  gape  stiaight, 
without  bristles ;  wings  nmderately  long, 
rather  pointed,  tail  moderate  in  length,  deeply 
forked.  Serinus  hortulanus,  the  Serin ;  N. 
canonicus,  Tristram's  Serin ;  S.  cananus,  the 
Canary ;  and  5.  pusillus,  the  Red-fronted 
Finch,  inliabit  the  Western  Paleearetic  region, 
but  species  occur  in  the  Eastern  Palsarctic, 
Oriental,  and  Etliiopian  regions. 

ser-i-6-,  pr«/.  [Serious.]  Ha^^ng  a  mixture 
of  serious  interest ;  partly  serious, 

serio- comedy,  s.  A  comedy  with  a 
vein  of  serious  thought  running  througli  it. 

"  Its  metbod  is  clour,  its  story  la  told,  and  told  tune- 
fully and  giiily.  aa  bcQts  m  terio-co7ne(iy.~—PaU  Mall 
Qazette,  AprU  30.  1881. 

serio-comic,  serio-oomlcal,  a.  Half 
serious  and  half  comic  ;  having  a  mixture  of 
seriousness  ;uid  comicality. 

ser-i-6'-la,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Carangidae,  with  twelve 
species,  from  nearly  all  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal seas.  Body  oblong,  slightly  compressed, 
abdomen  rounded ;  first  dorsal  continuous, 
with  feeble  spine  ;  villiform  teeth  in  jaws  and 
on  vomer  and  palatine  bones.  The  larger 
species  are  from  four  to  Ave  feet  long,  and 
are  valued  for  food. 

aer'-i-ofis,  *  ser-y-ouse,  a.  [Fr.  serieux, 
from  Low  Lat.  seriosus,  from  Lat.  serius  = 
serious.] 

1.  Grave  in  manner  or  disposition  ;  not 
light,  fickle,  or  volatile  ;  thoughtful,  solemn. 

"  Serious  and  tliouijbtful  was  her  mlDd." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

2.  Really  intending  what  is  said  ;  not  tri- 
fling, jesting,  or  joking ;  being  in  earnest, 

3.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  religion. 

4.  Weighty,  important,  grave. 

"Indeed  one  of  hia  moBt  I'-riota  faults  waa  an  In- 
ordinate contempt  for  youth."— J/acauiay;  ffitt,  £»j., 
ch.  iL 

5.  Dangerous  ;  attended  with  danger;  giving 
rise  to  aiiprehension  :  as,  a  serious  illuess. 

^  For  the  dilTerence  between  grave  and 
serious,  see  Grave. 

ser'-l-OUS-ly,  adv.    [Eng,  serious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  serious  manner;  gravely,  solemnly; 
in  earnest. 

"Do  but  serioiLsfy  set  yonrselvea  to  be  good.  Do 
but  get  yuur  lieiirts  aeriyiuly  affected  with  religion." — 
Sharp  :  .Sermum,  voL  i.,  eer.  L 

2.  In  a  seritms  manner  or  degree ;  weightily, 
gravely,  dangerously. 

"  Evidence  would  have  Mer'ioutly  affected  many 
Jacobite  iioblenien.  gentleuieu,  and  clergymen." — 
Macaulay:  BO^.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii, 

SSr'-l-OUS-nesS.  s.     [Eng.  serious;  -Tiess.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  befng  serious  ; 
gravity  of  manner  or  of  mind;   solemnity; 
absence  of  jesting  or  frivolity. 

"  Socratea  wcmwl  not  to  express  jr-rfoiwnau  enough." 
—Stitiingfiett :  Sermom.  vol- 1..  Bcr.  6. 


2.  Earnest  attention,  especially  to  religiouf 
concerns. 

*■  The  tint  rvquUite  In  Tvlltciuu  i»  t*rrU-tMm-4$  i  uc 
luiprivvtiyu  can  bo  uiinlv  m  itbuut  iL."—i'aUj/  :  ^ivrniont. 
Au.  1, 

3.  Danger :  as,  the  eerUiusnets  of  an  illnesa 

Se-ripll-i-c'-aB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  S€riphi(um}; 
Lat.  Ii-ni,  pi.  adj.  sufT.  ■c(f.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  ScuecionidctC. 

8©-riph'-i-um.  s.    [Gr.  <re>c<f>o«  (seriphot)  = 
a  kind  of  wormwood.] 
Jiot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Scriphie®. 

Se-ris'-sa,  s.  [Not  explained,  (i'ajcton.).'} 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Speiinacoiiila-.  Only 
known  sjiccies  Scri!>sa  fcctida,  n  shrub  with 
white  flowers,  found  in  India,  China,  and 
Jap.in.  Its  root  is  given  in  diarrh«;a,  ulcer- 
ation, &c. 

ser-ja'-ni-a,  ser-i-a'-na,  s.  [Named  after 
Faul  Serge'mt,  a  French  fiiar  and  botanist.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapindeic.  The  sjiecJes 
are  from  tropical  America.  Serjania  triiernala 
is  used  as  a  poison  for  fish.  S.  leth'ilis  is 
probaltly  one  of  the  plants  yielding  a  kind  of 
deleterious  honey. 

"  ser -jean-9y,  *  ser-jeant-^y  (er  a.s  ar), 

s.    [Eng.  seijeant;   'cy.]     'llie  same  as  Jseh- 
JKANTSHIP  (q.v.). 

"The  lord  keeperfwhojcongratulated  IhctiiuInptloD 
to  that  title  of  teiyeancy." — J/ackel :  Life  of  M  ilUami, 

p.  no. 
ser'  jeant  (er  as  ar),  s.    [Seroeant.] 

1.  I-'tirnieily  an  ofllcer  in  England,  nearly 
answering  to  the  nmre  modern  bailitl  ()l  the 
hundred  ;  also  an  officer  wlmse  duty  was  to 
attend  on  the  king,  and  on  his  lord  high- 
stewart  in  court,  to  arrest  traitors  and  oilier 
olfriider.s.      Now  called   a   Serjeant-at-Arms 

(q.v.). 

2.  English  Law:  A  laivyer  of  the  higliest 
rank.  He  ia  called  serjeant-at-law  (serfims 
ad  legem),  serjeant-counttr,  or  serjeant  of  the 
coif.  Up  to  1874  all  common  law  judges  were 
adnntted  to  the  rank  of  serjeants-at-law  be- 
fore sitting  as  judges.  Serjeants  were  Jip- 
pointed  by  writ  or  i>atent  of  the  crown.  The 
title  was  abolished  in  ISSO.  The  number  of 
sergeants -at -law  waS  limited  to  fiftt^en.  Tlie 
most  valuable  privilege  enjoyed  by  them  was 
the  monopoly  of  pleading  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Tliis  was  taken  away  Ironi 
them  by  the  Act  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  64  (lb4ti), 
when  the  privilege  was  extended  to  ljari-istt-rn 
of  any  degree  practising  in  thesuperi(»r  couits 
at  Westminster.  Tliey  wore  scarlet  rolies, 
and  in  former  times  a  coif  or  hond,  oi  lawn, 
upon  the  head.  'Xhis  latter  was  aftei  wards 
represented  by  a  small  ciiclet  ol  black  giik, 
of  about  three  iuclies  in  diameter,  upon  the 
top  of  the  wig.  They  were  addressed  as 
"Brothers"  by  thejudges. 

**  The  degrees  were  tb'jse  of  barristers  (first  styled 
appreiitices  fr>tni  aii|)reiidie,  to  le.trul,  who  an^vtered 
to  our  Ijachelura  :  na  the  Btdtf  and  deprc?  o/  at^ot* '"'. 
tervientU  jmI  legem,  did  to  tliat  of  dca'ior." — Ulach- 
Itoni' :  Comment..    (Introd.,  {  1.) 

3.  Mil.:  A  sergeant  (q.v.). 

If  (1)  Common  serjeant :  [Cummon-skroeantI, 
(2)  Inferior  Serjeants  :  Serjeants  of  the  mace 

in  corporations,  oflicers  ol    the  county,  ic. 

There  are  also  Serjeants  of  manors,  6ni. 

*  (3)  *  King's  (or  Queens)  serjeant :  The  title 
given  to  one  or  more  of  the  siTJeants-at-law, 
whose  presumed  duty  is  to  ]tlead  for  the  crown 
in  causes  of  a  public  nature,  as  indictments 
for  treason,  &c. 

*  (4)  Frime  serjeant:  The  sovereign's  first 
serjeant-at-law, 

(5)  Serjeant-at-arms :  A  title  given  In  reilaln 
English  officialB,one  of  whom  attends  the  lord- 
thancellor,  another  the  speaker  of  the  UmiBe 
of  Commons,  and  the  thinl  the  bird-mayor 
of  LoniJun  on  state  or  solemn  occaBiunu. 
[Serg  ea  nt-at-aems.  ] 

*  (G)  Serjeants''  inn:  A  society  or  coriHiration 
consisting  of  the  entire  body  ot  eerjeants-at-law. 
It  is  now  dissolved. 

(7)  Serjeants  of  the  household:  Officers  who 
execute  several  fuiicLi  ns  within  the  royal 
household,  as  the  serjeant-siugeou. 

•er'-jeant-ship  (er  as  ar),  ■■!.  [Eng.  serjeant  ; 
•ship'l    Tiie  crtice  of  a  seije,int-ai-law. 

ser'-jeant-y,  ser'-jeant-ry  (cr  as  ar),  s 

(Low'L;it.  sergentia,  iergantia.i    An  honorary 


boU,  h6^;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9lLin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-olan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  1>$1«  d^L 
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sermocinatlon— serpent 


kind  nf  Biislish  tenure,  on  condition  of  ser- 
vice due,  not  to  any  lord,  but  to  the  kin>c  only. 
It  ia  of  two  kinds,  G'nnd  serjeanty  aud  Petit 
aerjeanty.    (See  these  words.) 

•  Ber-ind-91-na'-tl0Il,  s.  [Lat.  aermoclnatio, 
from  sermociTi'itus,  pa.  par.  of  sermociiwr  —  to 
discnurse ;  senno  —  a  discourse.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  speech-making. 

•'  No  gn-mocimttinni  of  ironinon«i-B,  felt-mHkera. 
cobbleiM,  broom-ineu  V'—Bp.  BaJt  :  l-Yce  PTUaner,  5  2- 

•  ser-mo-9i-na'-tor»  5.  [Lnt.]  [Sermqcina- 
TiON.l    One  who  makes  speeches  or  sermons. 

•'Theao  obstreperous  -iermocitKitors  make  en.3y  lin. 
pressiou  upou  the  miuda  o£  the  vulgar.  '—Bowel. 

«3r'-m6n,  *  ser-moun, "  ser-mun,  s.  [Ft. 

sermna,  from   L;it  sermnnein,  accus.  of  sernw 
=  a  discourse  ;  Sp.  sermon;  Ital.  sei-moTU.] 
*  1.  A  speech,  a  discourse,  a  writing. 

••Auotber  bLashop  tham  bi,  tlio  flratBald  MasermoitTL' 
Robert  de  Brurine.  j).  148. 

2.  A  discourse  delivered  in  public,  espe- 
cially one  delivered  by  a  clergyman  or 
preacher  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  reli- 
gion or  morality,  or  of  giving  religious  in- 
struction, and  founded  on  a  text  or  passage 
of  Scripture;  a  similar  discourse  whether 
written  or  printed  ;  a  homily. 

3.  A  serious  exhortation,  rebuke,  reproof, 
or  expostulation  ;  an  address  oq  one's  con- 
duct or  duty.    {CoUoq.) 

•  ser'-mon,  v.i.  &  f,    [Sermon,  ».] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  discourse  of  or  inculcate,  as  in  a 
sermon. 

Some  would  rather  have  good  discipline  delivered 

■        ■  '  '    ir  termrmeii  Ht  large,  than 

in   allegorical    devices.'— 


B.    Trails. :   To  preach  a  sermon  to ;  to 
lecture,  to  tutor. 

*  ser'-mon-iz-er,  s.  lEng.  scrmonlz(e);  -er.] 
One  wlio  sermonizes ;  a  preacher. 

ser'-mo^-tain,  s.    [Fr.  sermontain;   Lat. 
iSiler  montaniini.] 
Bot.  :  Laserpitium  siler.    [Laserpitium.] 

*  Ser-mun'-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat. 
sermo  =  a  discourse.]  A  short  sermon  or  dis- 
course ;  a  sermonette. 

The  esamice  c-f  Uila  devotlou  1b  a  aeriea  of   aer- 


fliiiiily  by  way  of  precept,  or  sermoned 
h'       '     --  * '    '-   -"" — '•' 


unrlcs.   medltrttious,   hymua,   ( 
Times.  April  2.  1896. 


prayers."— CAurt'A 


hua    cloudily  luwrapped 

2.  To  tutor ;  to  teach  dogmatically  ;  to  lee- 

"Come,  stfrtnon  me  no  larther. 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  U.  2. 

B.  TntraTisitive  : 

1.  To  discourse. 

•'You  Bertnon  to  va  of  a  duneeon  appointed  for 
ofTeiulora  and  miacredeuts."— floitjufte*/;  Deivription 
ttf  trvtand,  ch-  iv. 

2.  To  compose  or  deliver  sermons;  to  preach. 

"These  assiduous  prayers,  these  frequent  lennon- 
ings"— Bishop  Hall:  liemahis,  p.  280. 

•  ser-mon-eer',  *  ser'-mon-er,  s.  [Eng. 
sentwn ;  -ecr.)  A  preacher  of  sermons ;  a 
eermonizer. 

'•  The  wits  will  leave  you.  If  they  once  perceive 
You  cling  to  lords ;  and  lords.  If  them  you  leave 
Foi"  termi^neeres." 

Ben  Jonion :  Epigram  on  the  Court  Pucell. 

«er-m6n-ette'>  t  ser-mon-et,  s.  [Eng.  ser- 
mon, s. ;  dimin.  sail',  -et.]  A  short  sermon  ; 
a  lecture. 

*'  It  was  his  characterlstlo  plan  to  preach  ft  series  of 
y/eek-dny  sermonets."~PitU  Jhifl  Gazette,  Dec.  27.  iSiJ. 

«er-mdn'-ic,  ser-mon'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
sermon ;  4c,  -iad.\  Like  a  sermon ;  Of  the 
nature  of  a  sermon  ;  hortatory. 

"  Fii-st  then  of  the  first  (forgive  my  termotiicaZ 
■tyle).  namely,  of  the  fine  man."— A'/io* .■  Essays, 
No.  161). 

•  ser'-mon-ing,  s.  [Eng.  sei-mon ;  -ing.l  The 
act  of  preaching  or  ttaching;  hence,  dis- 
course, instruction,  advice.  (C/iattwr;  C.  2'., 
3,091.) 

'  aer'-mon-ish,  a. 

senibliiig  a  sermon. 


[Eng.  sermon;  -i&h.]   Re- 


'  ser'-mon-ist. 


[Eng 


writer  or  deliverer  of  sermons. 


-ist.]    A 


•  ser-mo'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat.]  An  interlude  or 
historical  play  formerly  acted  by  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  assisted  by 
youths,  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

\  ser'-mon-ize,  v.i.  &  (.    [Eng.  sermon;  -ize.] 
A-  Intransitive : 

1.  To  preach,  to  discourse. 

"  Under  a  pretence  of  sermonising  they  have  cast  off 
Oud's  solemn  worship  on  this  day," — Bp.  J/ictiolson: 
On  the  Catechism,  p.  108. 

2.  To  inculcate  rigid  rules. 

"The  dictates  of  a  morose  and  sermonizing  father." 
^Lord  Chesterfield. 

3.  To  make  sermons  ;  to  write  or  compose 
a  sermon  or  sermons. 

4.  To  adopt  a  dogmatical  style  of  speaking 
or  writing. 

"  Though  the  tone  of  it  Is  distinctly  religious,  there 
1b  very  little  sermonizimj  and  no  false  atiitiment"— 
it.  James's  Qazctte,  Dec.  22.  1886. 


Ser'-O-lin,   a.     [Eng.  ser{um),   (alcohol,  and 
sutf.  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  a  fatty  substance 
extracted  from  dried  blood-serum  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  or  ether.  According  to 
Gobley  it  is  not  a  pure  substance,  but  a 
mixture  of  several  fats  of  different  melting 
points. 

Ber'-o-li3, ».    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Isopods,  containing  only 
one  species,  Cymothoa  yiaradoxa.  Formerly  it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  closely  akin  of 
any  living  crustacean  to  the  extinct  Trilobites. 
Much  nearer  .approaches  are  now  known. 
[Trilobite.] 

se-rodn',  se-ron',  *.    [Sp.  seron  —  a  pail,  a 
basket,] 

L  A  weight  varying  with  the  substance 
which  it  .measures :  a  seroon  of  almonds  is 
87Ul>s,  a  seroon  of  anise-seed  from  three  to 
four  hundredweight. 

2.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  hide  or  leather, 
or  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  coveretl  or  fas- 
tened with  hide  for  holding  drugs,  &c. ;  a 
seroon. 
fle-ros'-i-tj?,  s.  [Fr.  sirosiU  ;  Sp.  serosidad ; 
Ital.  scrositd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  serous. 

2.  A  serous  fluid ;  serum ;  the  watery  part 
of  the  blood  which  exudes  from  the  serum 
when  it  is  coagulated  by  heat. 

"The  amnli:«  Is  a  general  Investment,  containing 
the  sudorous  or  thin  serosUy  perspirable  throujfh  tho 
skin."— Browne."  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxl 

ser'-o-tine,  s.    [Serotinous.] 

Zuol.  :  Vesperugo  serotinus,  a  bat  occurring 
only  in  the  south-eastern  counties  of  England, 
commoner  in  France,  and  distributed  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and 
the  north  of  Africa.  Head  and  body  together 
about  three  inches  long;  fur  soft  and  silky, 
usually  chestnut-brown  above  and  yellowish- 
gray  beneath,  but  varying  somewhat  in  differ- 
ent individuals. 

t  ser-6t'-in-OU3,   a.     [Lat.  serotinus,  from 
5erws  =  late.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Appeariug  late  in  a  season ;  (2) 
Evening  flowered. 

ser'-OUS,  *ser'-6se,  a.     [Fr.  sirenx,   from 
Lat.  serosus.]     [Serum,] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  serum. 

"This  dfseasQ  [dropsy]  may  happen  wherever  there 
are  teruus  \esse\s."—ArbuthnoC :  On  Diet,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Thin,  watery ;  like  whey.  (Applied  to 
that  part  of  the  blood  which  separates  in 
evaporation  from  the  grumous  or  red  part, 
also  to  the  fluid  which  lubricates  a  serous 
membrane.) 

"[ThisI  camiot  keep  it  from  squeezing  on  all  sides. 
ami  presaiiig  out  tho  milky  and  serosr  humour  in  tlie 
butter.  If  there  were  luiy  such  pressure,  as  is  supposed. 
~More:  Antidote  ajninst  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

serous-apoplexy,  s. 

Puthol.  :  Apoplexy  produced  by  serous  etfu- 
sion  on  the  brain. 
serous- membrane,  s. 

An>it.{I-l.):  Membranes  having  their  surface 
mmstened  by  serum.  They  line  cavities  of 
the  body  from  which  tliere  is  no  outlet.  Tlie 
chief  are  the  peritoneum,  the  two  pleura',  the 
pericardium,  and  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
Serous  membranes  differ  from  mucnus  mem- 
branes in  having  thinner  layers,  liner  fibres, 
an«l  an  epitlielium  with  only  a  single  layer  of 
polygnnal  cells. 

Ser'-pens,  s.    [Lat.  =a  serpent]    [Serpent, 

s..  A.  IL^I.] 
ser'-pent,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  serpentem, 

accus.'  of  serpens  —  a  serpent ;  lit.  =  a  creep- 


sehpent. 


ing  thing,  from  serpens,  pr.  par.  of  aerj-o  =  to 
creL'p  ;  Gr.  epn-u)  (kerpo)  =  to  creep.l 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  XI.  4. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  itubtle,  treacherous,  and  mali- 
cious person. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  forty-eight  ancient 
constellations  extending  serpent-like  through 
a  wide  expanse  of  sky.  The  head  is  under 
Corona  horeatis,  the  body  winds  through 
Ophiuchus,  and  the  tail  reaches  the  Milky 
Way  near  the  constellation  Aquila.  Its  stars 
are  generally  very  small,  the  largest.  Cor 
serpentis,  being  intermediate  between  the 
seeond  and  the  third  magnitude. 

2.  Music:  An  almost  olisolete  bass  instru. 
nient  of  a  powerful  character.  It  is  a  wooden 
tube,  about  eight  feet  long,  increasing  conic- 
ally  from  I  inch  diameter  at  tlie 
mouthpiece  to  four  inches  at  the 
open  end.  twisted  into  V-shaped 
turns,  followed  by  a  large  circu- 
lar convolution.  This  is  covered 
with  leather,  and  has  a  mouth- 
piece like  a  horn  or  trombone, 
and  keys  for  the  several  notes 
to  be  produced.  It  was  invented 
by  a  French  priest  at  Auxerre  1 
in  1590,  and  is  frequently  used 
in  the  orchestra  to  strengthen 
the  bass  part ;  but  it  requires 
to  be  very  skilfully  blown.  The 
seipent  is  a  transposing  instrument,  being  in 
B  flat,  and  the  part  it  is  to  take  is  therefore 
written  a  note  higher  than  its  real  sound.  Its 
compass  is  three  octaves  and  one  note. 

3.  Pyrotechny:  A  small  paper  tube,  filled 
with  mealed  powder  or  rocket  composition, 
not  very  compactly  driven.  Serpents  are  ustd 
for  filling  paper  shells  or  the  pots  of  rockets, 
and  pursue  a  wavering  serpentine  course 
through  the  air  when  ignited. 

"  In  fireworks  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  s^ite. 
These  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write. 

Dryden:  Absalom  i:  Achithophel,  11.  461. 

4.  Zool  (PI):  Ophidia,  an  order  of  Reptiles 
popularly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
class  by  "having  a  very  elongated  body  and  no 
external  limbs.     They  are  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, abounding    in  the    tropics,   wliere 
they  attain  their  greatest  size,  absent  only 
from  tlie  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  and 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  records  of 
the   human  race.     The    body    and   tail    are 
covered  with  scales,  and  the  head  often  with 
plates  or  shields.  Ijocomolion  is  effected  either 
entirely  by  means  of  the  ribs,  the  free  extrem- 
ities of  which  are  attached  by  musculnr  con- 
nections to  the  abdominal  scales— the  a»:iinial3 
walking,  so  to  speak,  on   the  ends  of  their 
ribs,  or  aided  by  rudimentary  hind  limbs,  the 
only  external  trace  of  which  is  a  horny  claw 
or  spur,   as  in  the  case  of   the    Boas    and 
Pythons  (to  which  the  name  serpent  is  oftrn 
popularly  contined).     They  are  divided  into 
three  groups :    Innocuous,   Venomous   Cnlu- 
brine,  and  Viperine,  the  last  two  groups  pos- 
sessing poison-fangs,  the    Boas,   which    WU 
their  prey  by  constriction,  belonging  to  the 
first.     Broadly  speaking,   the  innocuous  ser- 
pents are  oviparous,  the  venomous  are  ovi- 
viparous.    Most  of  the  former,  like  the  Com- 
mon   English    Snake  {Tropidonotus    natriz), 
deposit  tlie  eggs  in  a  long  string  in  some  heap 
of  decjiying  vegetiible  matter,  and  leave  them ; 
while  some  of  the  larger  serpents  toil  round 
their  eggs,  and   hatch  them  by  the  lieat  of 
their  bodies.    The  senses  of  smell  and  taste 
are  probably  not  acute  ;  the  ear  has  no  ex- 
ternal opening,  but  they  are  sensible  of  sound, 
and  especially  of  sliar]',  shrill  notes  [Ser:ent- 
CHARMiNn] ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  protii^ted 
from  injury  by  a    transparent    integuim-ut, 
which  comes  away  with  the  slough  when  the 
annual  casts  its  skin,  which  hai'pens  at  least 
once  a  year.     [Tropidonotus  ]    Serpents  are 
very  variously  coloured  ;  some  are  extremely 
beautiful ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  venomous  kinds 
are  of  darker  and  more  uniform  coloration 
than  those  which  are  not  poisonous.    Some 
of  the  innocuous  kinds  are  c;ipable  of  being 
tamed  ;  the  Rat-snake  {Ptyas  viucosus)  is  often 
kept  in  houses  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying rats  and  mice,  but  by  the  generality 
of  mankind  serpents  are  regarded  with  aver 
sion  and  horror;   and    Brehm  and    Darwin 
both   note  the  terror  which   they  excite   In 
monkeys— zoologically  so  near  akin  to  man. 
There  are  numerous  species  in  the  United  States, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  whdt,  faU,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  \rqlt,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciiro,  ^nlte,  cur,  riile,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    jo,  cs  =  e;  ey-  a;  qn  -  Kw. 
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including  Bevoral  poiBonouB  sjtecies  of  rattle- 
snakes, coptHTheit(I:>ii  mi  iiiuct'iusiiis.  In  Englikiul 
tlie  bite  ol"  the  viper  iu  venomous  but  rnrel\  nr 
never  fatal.  Irelauil  liua  uu  t^niikes.  [Snake.] 
•  B.  .-Is  udjeciive: 

1.  Serpentine,  winding. 

2.  Deceitful,  treaclterous,  subtle.    (Pope.) 

serpent-bearer,  s.    [SEiirENTARius.] 

serpent-boat,  s.    [Pamban-manche.] 

serpent-cliartner,  s.  One  who  charms 
or  iHcfesses  to  charm  serpents ;  a  snake- 
charmer. 

"  In  Eeneral  these  servevt-chnrmers  were,  and  are, 
distinct  tribes  of  men  in  tlieir  several  countries,  pro- 
fessing the  imwer  tlioy  cljtiin  ti>  he  an  Inherent  and 
natural f unction."— .l/c(Vi7iro(t*. SVrtiH  17. ■  Bib.  Cyclop., 
ix.  5%. 

serpent-charming,  5.  A  fascination 
exercised  over  a  serpent  by  simple  music. 
Many  itinerant  showmen  make  a  living  in  the 
East  by  exhibiting  their  powers  over  veno- 
Jious  snakes.  Tlie  practice  has  cnme  down 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Psalm  Iviii.  4,  5,  and  Jer.  viii.  17.  In  most 
cases  thecobia(^^a/a  (?u/mrfi/Tn^s)  is  the  serpent 
charmed,  and  the  poison-fangs  are  generally 
extracted  ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  performer 
holds  a  cloth  in  one  hand  which  he  allows  the 
•erpent  to  strike,  and  so  exhaust  the  supply 
of  venom.  A  large  propurtion  uf  su-culled 
serpent  charmers  are,  however,  mouutebanka 
who  perfurm  with  nun-venomous  serpents  or 
those  drugged  into  harnilesfliiess. 

serpent-cucumber,  s. 

Bot. :  Trichos'inthf-s  colubrina 
serpent- deity,  snake-deity,  s. 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  serpent  worshipped  as  a 
divinity  or  as  the  avatar  of  some  deity  or 
Bpiiit. 

"Serpent  worship  .  .  .  appears  to  have  maintained 
no  mean  place  in  early  Indian  BuddhiBni.  for  the 
aculptures  of  the  Sunelii  tope  show  scenes  of  adoration 
of  the  flve-beailed  ."iT^e-d^-i^y  In  his  temple."— Tylor : 
Prim.  Cult.  fed.  1S73).  li.  liW. 

serpent-eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Spilornis  (q.v.), 
serpent-eater,  5. 

1.  Ornith.  :  The  Secretary-bird. 

2.  Zool.  :  [Markhoor]. 

serpent- fence,  s.  A  zigzag  fence  made 
by  placing  the  ends  of  the  rails  upon  each 
otlier. 

serpent-fish,  5. 

Tchthy. :  Cepola  rubescens. 

serpent-like.  a.     Like  a  serpent. 

"  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  $erpent-like.  upon  the  very  heart.' 

Shakcsp. :  Lear,  IL  4. 

serpent-race,  s. 

Compar.  RtUg.  :  A  race  which  at  one  time 
probably  had  a  serpent  as  a  totem,  and  so 
came  to  attribute  their  descent  to  a  serpent. 
[Ophiogene  ;  see  extract.] 

"The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  auake,  'niga,'  becomes 
also  the  accepted  desienatlon  uf  its  adorera.  and  thus 
mytholoijical  inter|iretation  liaa  to  reduce  to  reason- 
able sense  legends  of  xerpenl-raceg,  who  turn  out  to  be 
einipiv  serpent- worshippers." —  Tj/lor  :  Privi.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  ii.  240. 

serpent-withe,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Aristolochia  odoratissima. 
serpent-wood,  s.    [Ophioxylon.] 
serpent-worship,  $. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  Ophiolatry  ;  the  worship 
of  serpents  as  symbols  or  avatars  of  a  deity, 
a  branch  of  animal-worship  [Zoolatry],  with 
a  wide  range  in  time  and  space.  Fergusson 
connects  it  with  Tree-wojship  (q.v.).  He  con- 
siders that  the  curse  pronnunced  on  the  Ser- 
pent (Gen.  iii.  14, 15)  had  reference  to  serpent- 
worship,  and  was  put  in  by  the  writers  of  the 
Pentnteuch,  who  "set  themselves  to  intro- 
duce the  purer  and  loftier  worship  of  the 
Eloliim,  or  of  Jehovah,"  in  order  to  discoun- 
tenance an  older  faith,  to  wliich  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  Jews  seem  to  have  reverted 
(2  Kings  xviii.  4  ;  Wisdom  xi.  15,  Story  of  Bel). 
In  Greece  the  centre  of  serpent-worship  was 
the  •;rove  of  Epid:iurus,  whence  the  Romans, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  plague,  a.u.c.  462,  sent  fi-r 
a  serpent,  and  brought  it  to  Rome  with  great 
ceremony  (Lh\  x.  47  ;  Ov.  Met.  xv.  626-744); 
at  the  siege  of  Tmy  a  serpent  appears  as 
an  nmen  of  victory  to  the  Greeks  (//.  ii.  304  ; 
cf.  Ov,  Met.  xii.  1-2H).  nnd  from  Phitarch  we 
know  that  Alexander  was   reputed  to  have 


been  of  a  serpent-race.  In  Roman  history 
many  traces  of  serpent-worship  ajipear.  In 
ad<iition  to  the  embassy  to  Epidaurus,  may 
be  cit^id  the  fate  of  Lancoon  {.Kii,  ii.  201-33), 
the  snake  which  glided  from  the  tonjb  of 
Auchises  (ib.  v.  84-iii)),  and  which  ^Eneas 
considered  to  be  either  tl'.e  genius  loci,  or  tlie 
spirit  of  his  father  ;  and  tlio  .lacred  serpent  of 
Lunuvinm  (Prop.  iv.  S) ;  whilst  from  Persius 
(i.  113),  and  from  discoveries  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculanteum  it  is  elear  that  the  serpent  was 
a  sacred  emblem.  In  modern  times  serpent- 
worship  is  prevalent  among  some  of  tliu 
Indians  of  North  America,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  India. 

"When  we  first  meet  geypenf-worship  either  in  the 
wilderness  ot  Sinuj,  the  gravea  of  E|iid;iiiriis,  In  Sar- 
matian  hnta,  or  Indian  temples,  the  atrjient  la  always 
the  Agathod/Binon,  tlio  hrlncer  of  health  and  good  for- 
tune. He  ia  the  teacher  of  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  future 
events.  Ula  worship  ntay  have  originated  In  fear,  but 
lon^  before  we  become  practically  acqualntetl  with 
it,  it  had  passed  to  the  ojiposlte  extreme  among  its 
votaries."— Fcr J i(5Jo«  ;  Tree  &  Serpent  Worship,  p.  3. 

serpent-worshipper,  s. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  One  who  pays  divine 
honours  to  serpents.    [Serpent-worship.] 

"  A  race  of  serpent  worshipper t.  figuratively  repre- 
sented with  snakes  growing  from  their  ahoulders,  and 
whoae  raja  himself  lias  a  Qve-lieaded  snake  arching 
hood-wise  over  hia  h^&<i."— Tutor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
18T3),  ii.  240, 

serpent's  beard,  5. 

Bot.  :  Ophiopogoti  ja}K)iiica. 
Serpent's  heart,  s.    [Cor,  1 4.] 
serpent's  tongue,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  Ophioglossum  viilgattim. 

*  2.  Palo'ont. :  A  popular  name  for  the 
tooth  of  a  particular  shark.  It  resembles  a 
serpent's  tongue  with  its  root. 

"  Ser'-pent,  v.i.  &  t.     [Serpent,  5.] 

A.  Ijitrans.  :  To  wind  like  a  serpent ;  to 
meander. 

"This  moon,  that  sun  .  .  . 
Did  the  serpentina  aeasous  interchain." 

Drummond,  s.  18. 

B.  Trans. :  To  curl  or  wind  round  ;  to  en- 
circle. 

"  Fruit  frees  whose  boles  are  serpented  with  excel- 
lent vines."— AVe/^n  ;  Memoirs,  i.  137. 

ser-pen-tar'-J-a,  s.    [Serpentary.] 

ser-pen-ta-ri'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ser- 
pentari{us'j ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcv.] 
[Serpentarius,  2.] 

ser-pen-tar'-i-us,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Astron.:  Ophiuchus  (q.v.). 

2.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinities, 
sometimes  placed  witli  the  Falconidfc,  but, 
according  to  Prof.  Newton,  properly  made  tlie 
type  of  a  family  Serpentariidfe.  There  is  but 
one  species,  Serpentarius  cristatus,  the  Secre- 
tary-bird (q.v.). 

3.  Palmont. :  One  si»ecies,  S,  robustus,  from 
the  MioceTie  of  the  AUier. 

ser'-pen-tar-y,  ser-pen-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat. 

serpentaria.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  ristolochia  serpentaria.  The  root 
has  an  aromatic  and  camphoraceous  odour, 
and  a  bitter  camphoraceous  taste. 

2.  Pharm.  :  The  root  is  used  to  form  an  in- 
fusion and  a  tincture  of  serpentary.  They 
are  stimulant,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 
Sometimes  used  in  atonic  rheumatism,  iii  hnv 
fever,  and  to  promote  eruption  in  exanthemata. 

*  ser-pen'-tef ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  serpens  = 
a  serpent  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  second  order  of  Linnseus's  Am- 
phibia. It  consisted  of  six  genera  :  Crotalus 
(five  species),  Boa(ten  species),  Coluber  (ninety- 
six  species),  Anguis  (fifteen  species),  Amphis- 
bffina  (two  species),  and  Ceecilia  (two  species). 

*  ser-pent'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  ser^^ens,  genit. 
serpriUi.^  =  a  Serpent,  and  forma  =  form.] 
Having  tlie  form  of  a  serpent ;  serpentine. 

*  ser'-pen-tig'-en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  serpens, 
genit.  serpeiitis  —  a  serpent,  and  ^i^Tio,  pa.  t. 
gemii  =  to  beget.]    Born  or  bred  of  a  serpent, 

Ser '-pen-tine,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  serpentin,  from 
Lat.  serpriidniis,  from  serpens,  genit.  serpentis 
=  a  serpent;  Sp.  &  Ital.  serpentina,] 

A.  As  a^ljective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertainint:  to  or  resembling  a  serpent; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  serpent ;  subtle. 

*■  Heart-stung  with  a  terpenthte  desire." 

A.  C  .'iirinburne  :  Trittram  of  Lyonesse.  i. 


2.  Winding,  or  turning  one  way  and  the 
other,  like  a  nmving  serpent;  meandering, 
crooked,  anfractuous. 

"In  a  state  of  health  accoinjuinying  youtj),  tbo 
outliiivs  are  wavlui;,  Howlug,  and  tirpentine.'—Iitp' 
noldi:  Art  of  Paintini;,  No.  56. 

n.  Manage:  Applied  to  a  horse's  tongne 
when  he  is  constantly  moving  it  and  sometimes 
pas.sing  it  over  the  bit. 

B.  As  substantive : 

'  I.  Ord.  Ixtng. :  A  winding  in  and  out ; 
a  curve  ;  a  serpentine  figure. 

"  Keeping  up  an  amount  of  warmth  that  la  denied 
to  the  more  sedate  delineator  of  s'a,  B's,  (^'a,  lerpenlinm, 
and  what  not."— /■'ield.  March  13,  1686, 

II,  Technically  : 

*  1.  Ordn.  :  An  old  form  of  cannon  of  seven 
inche.i  bore.  The  handles  represented  ser- 
pents. 

2.  Min.  :  An  abundant  mineral  occurring 
in  one  or  other  of  its  numerous  varieties  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Crystallization,  probably 
orthorhombic.  but  when  found  in  distinct 
crystals  always  pseudomorphous.  Occurs 
usually  massive,  but  sometimes  fibrous, 
ftrliated,  fine  granular  to  cryptocrystalline. 
Hardness,  2  5  to  4  ;  but  varying  according  to 
purity ;  sp.  gr.  2"5  to  2-G5  ;  lustre,  sub-resin- 
ous to  greasy,  pearly,  dull ;  colour,  niaiiy 
shades  of  green,  yellow ;  streak,  white, 
shining;  translucent  to  opaque  ;  feel,  greasy; 
fracture,  either  conchoidal  or  splintery. 
Conip.  :  silica,  4414  ;  magnesia,  42"y7  ;  water, 
1 2 '89  =  100,  corresponding  witli  the  usually- 
accepted  formula,  SMgOSiOa  +  MgO,2HO. 
Dana  divides  this  species  as  follows  : 

A.  Massive:  (I)  Ordinary  maaslve.  comprlsiug  pre- 
clous  and  common  serpentine;  (2)  Resinous,  ambrac- 
InK  Retinalite  and  Vornauserite ;  (8)  Porcellanoua  ;  (41 
Bowenlte. 

B.  Ltiuiellar  :  (5)  Antlgorite.  (6)  Wllllamalte. 

C.  Thin  FolIate<l :  (7)  Mannollte,  (8)  Thermui-hyllite. 

D.  Fibroua:  (9)  ChryaotUe,  (10)  Pkrolite,  includUig 
MetAxite  and  Baltlmorlte. 

E.  Crystallized. 

F.  Serpentine  rocks. 

3.  Petrol.  :  A  rock  consisting  essentially  of 
a  h>drated  silicate  of  magnesia,  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  magnesian  rocks,  of  all  geologi- 
cal ages,  especially  those  of  olivine.  It  con- 
tains also  sonic  protoxide  of  iron,  and  other 
impurities  which  cause  a  great  variation  in 
colour,  which  is  often  of  a  dull  green,  but  is 
also  marbled  and  mottled  with  red  and  purple. 
It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  turned  into 
ornamental  articles.  The  accessory  minerals 
are  numerous,  the  most  frequent  being  pyrope, 
bronzite,  magnetite,  and  chromite. 

4.  GeoL:  Serpentine  is  considered  an  altered 
intrusive  rock,  originally  a  trap  or  dolerite 
with  olivine.  Prof.  Bonney  limits  the  term 
to  the  type  found  at  the  Lizard,  in  Cornwall. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  in  some  cases, 
serpentine  may  have  arisen  from  the  alteration 
of  sedimentary  rocks. 

serpentine -stone,  s.    [Skake-stome.] 

serpentine- verse,  s.  A  verse  which 
beyiiis  and  ends  with  the  same  word  :  as, 

"  Crescit  amor  nummi,  qu.intuin  ipsa  pecnnia  cresciL" 
"  Oreater  stows  the  lore  of  pelf,  as  pelf  ttaelf  grow» 
greater." 

"  Ambo  florentea  letAtibus',  Arcades  ambo." 
Both  In  the  spring  of  life,  Areadlans  both.' 
^  -  * 

*  ser'-pen-tme,  v.t,  &.  i,    [Serpentine,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  wind  or  twine  round  ;  to 

eui'ircle. 

"'  My  dear,'  said  Hiram,  serpentiniii'j  hia  long  arm 
about  her,"— W,  C.  .Murray  :  Va.1.  Strmige,  ch.  xlvl. 

B.  Ititrans. :  To  wind  in  and  out  like  a 
aerpent ;  to  meander. 

"  In  those  fair  rales  by  Nature  form'd  to  pleAae, 
Where  Guadalqutver  serpentines  with  ease." 

llarte  :   Vision  u/  HeatK 

"  ser'-pen-tine-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  serpentine^ 
a.  ;  -ly.']    In  a  serpentine  manner. 

ser-pen-tin'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Serpen- 
tine, v.] 

*  ser-pen-tin'-ihg-ly,    adv.     [Eng.    ser- 

pentining ;  -ly.j     Sei-pentlnely. 

■'  They  .  .  .  icrpenfininrjly  onrlch  the  roof." 

!:.  Browning  :  Balaustion'i  Adventurt, 

ser'-pen*tin-ite,  s.    [Ew^.  serpentin{e) ;  suff. 

■  ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  used  to  designate  the  rock 
ser|>entine  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mineral 
of  tlie  same  name. 

*  ser'-pen- tin- oils,  a,  [Lat.  serpentinus.] 
Pertiiiniiig  or  relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  serpent ;  serpentine. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  J6wl;  cat,  90X1,  chorus,  9lLin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cion.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  '^>^""i    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  •^c  —  bei,  d^L 
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serpentize  — sertularida 


•  ser'-pent-ize,  I'.t.    [Eng. strjwjil; -irf.l   To 
wiud  in" ami  our  like  a  serpent ;  to  nie;in'ler. 

■•  Tile  lime  frpeulU^  tor  luiiDy  a  mile."— J/'Mon  • 
A'ote  un  Ural/,  tot.  4. 

•  Ber'-pent-r3^,  s.    [Eng.  serjieiU ;  -n/.] 

1.  A  winding  in  anil  out,  like  tliat  of  a 
serpent;  a  uiejnulering. 

2.  A  place  infested  by  serpents. 

*3.  (Acnllectivenoun.)  Serpents ;  beings 
having  tlie  characteristics  of  serpents. 

"  Left  by  meD.sluga,  and  liumnn  irrpfntry." 

A'P'iM-  £"'i<0/miu».  1.621. 

•  ser'-pet,  s.    [Lat.  n-rpicuhis  =  a  basket  made 
of  rushes  ;  sirpus,sciri'n$=  a  rush.]    A  basket. 

ser'-pler-ite,  s.     [After  M.  Seri)ier(i) ;  sutf. 
-iti  (,Uin.).j 

jlfiii.  .•  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  small  cry.-.t.il3  of  a  greenish-blue  colour, 
and  stated  to  be  a  basic  sulphate  ol  copper 
and  zinc.  Made  a  new  species  principally  on 
opticid  grounds,  but  (a.s  suggested  by  Dana, 
jun.)  needs  fuither  chemical  examination. 
Found  at  the  Laurium  mines,  Greece, 

Scr-pig'-in-oiiB,    o.     [Lat.    serpigo,    genit. 
serpiginis.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Affected  with  serpigo  (q.v.). 

2.  Pathol.:  Extending  from  several  points  in 
the  form  of  portions  of  circles.  Used  spec  of 
seriiiginona  chancre. 

"  It  begau  with  a  serpigo,  mftklng  many  round 
BDOts.  such  aa  are  ffeuerally  called  ring-worms,  with 
extreflui  itching,  which  by  frequent  scratching  heated 
and  iiiiittered.  and  afterwards  scabh'd,  and  In  progress 
overspread  her  limbs  with  a  dry  white  scurf,  under 
whicli  tlie  serpi'jhioitt  circles  lay  covered."—  Wiseman  : 
Surgery,  bk.  L,  cb.  xxv. 

*  ser-pi'-go,  s.    [Lat.]     A  kind  of  tetter,  or 
diy  eruption  on  the  skin.    (Kares.) 

"  For  thy  own  bowela,  which  do  call  thee  slre^ 
Do  curse  the  gout,  terpigo.  and  the  rheum.' 

alfikesp.:  Measure  for  Meusure.  III.  L 

ser'-plath,  s.    (A   corrupt,    of  sarplar.]    A 
weight  cijual  to  80  stones.    (Scotch.) 


ser'-po-let,  J.    IFr.) 

1.  Wild  thyme. 

2.  An  oil  from  Thymm  Serpyllum.  It  i« 
used  in  perfumery. 

Ber'-pu-l?.  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  serpent  (q.v.).] 
Zooi. :  i'he  type-genus  of  Serpulinse.  Tube 
long  and  shelly,  more  or  less  tortuous,  some- 
tiniej  solitary,  sometimes  aggregated  and  fixed 
to  some  foreign  body  by  partof  its  suriitce ;  well- 
marked  operculum,  horny,  rarely  calcareous. 
The  United  States  has  several  species,  but  the 
largest  are  from  tropical  seaa.     [Sekpvlid^.] 

ser-pu-le-an, ».  [Sekpula.]  Any  one  of  the 
Serpulidae. 

aer-pu'-li-dSB,  s.  pi.  (Lat.  ierpia(a);  fern, 
pi  ai.lj.  sutf.  -idm.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Tublcolous  Annelids, 
with  two  sub-families  :  Sabellinie  and  Serpu- 
linse (q.v.).  1  ube  calcareous  or  membranous  ; 
animal  vermiform ;  thoracic  and  abdominal 
regions  usually  well  defined,  mouth  situate 
between  spiral  or  semicircular  branchial  fans 
or  laminae  ;  tentacular  cirri  present. 

2.  Palcvont. :  The  family  commences  in  the 
Upper  Siluiian,  in  which  the  type-genus,  with 
others,  occurs,  and  is  found  also  in  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  formations. 

»er-pu'-li-dan, ».  [Sebpdud*.]  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  f.iiiiily  Serpulldie. 

ser-pu-li'-naB,  s.  jii.  [Lat.  serpuHa);  fem. 
pi.  aiij.  suft'.  -iiitE.] 

Zool.  t  The  typical  sub-family  of  Serpulidae 
(q.v,),  with  sevei-al  genera.  Tube  calcareous  ; 
animal  with  ciliated  thoracic  membrane,  dor- 
sal and  ventral  surfaces  partly  covered  with 
cilia  ;  operculum  usually  present. 

ser'-pu-liiie,  a.  &  s.    [SERPuLtN.E.] 

A.  As  ailj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  Serpullme  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Serpu- 
llme.   (Oxsselfs  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  249.) 

■er'-pu-lite,  s.    [Serpulites.] 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Serpulltes 
(q.v.). 

2.  A  fossil  Serpula  (q.v.) 

ser-pu-li'-teij,  s,    [Lat.  serpul(a) :  -iles.] 

Falmmt. :  A  genus  instltiiteil  by  Murcliison, 
for   certain    smooth    seml-caUareous    tubes, 


often  of  great  length,  and  apparently  unat- 
tached, which  occur  in  the  Silurian  series. 
These  tubes  In  some  species  reach  a  length  of 
over  a  foot,  with  a  diameter  of  an  inch,  and 
their  true  nature  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  as- 
certained,   (Nicholson.) 

•  serr,  v.t.  [Fr.  serrer  =  to  compact,  to  press 
to.;etlipr,  to  lock;  Low  Lat.  sero  =  to  bolt, 
from  Lat.  sera  =  a  bolt.]  To  crowd,  press, 
or  drive  together  ;  to  contract.  [Sebried.) 
"  QriudUig  of  the  teeth  is  caused  (likewise)  by  a 
cathcringaudjtri-iHffot  the  epliita together  to  resist. 
—aacon  :  .Vat.  BUt.,  §71*. 

ser'-ra,  (pi.  ser'-rae),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  saw.] 

IS''l.,Aiud.,d:c.(,FL):  The  saw-like  toothings 
on  the  margins  of  leaves,  in  the  serrated  su- 
tures of  the  skull,  &c. 

ser-ra-dH'-la,  s.    [Fr.  serradelle.] 

Bot. :  Ornithopus  sativus,  a  fodder-plant. 

ser-ra'-nua,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  serra  =  a 
saw,  from  the  serrated  dorsal  fin.) 

1.  Jchthy.  ;  Sea-perches;  a  genus  of  Percidie. 
They  are  found  on  the  shores  of  all  temperate 
seas,  and  abound  in  the  tropics,  some  of  the 
latter  species  entering  brackish  and  even 
fresh  water,  but  all  spawn  in  the  sea.  Body 
oblong,  compressed,  with  small  scales  ;  teeth 
viUiform,  with  distinct  canines  In  each  jaw, 
teeth  on  vomer  and  jialatlne  bones ;  one 
dorsal,  mostly  with  nine  or  eleven  spines, 
anal  with  three.  Two  species,  .Sfrraims 
cabriUa,  the  Smooth  Serranus,  and  S.  qiijas, 
the  Dusky  Perch,  are  met  with  in  the  British 
Channel,  and  are  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   (See  extract) 

"  In  the  European  apeoiea  of  ."ierranas  a  testicle- 
like  body  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ovary  : 
but  many  specimens  of  this  genua  are  undoubtedly 
males,"— ffujt/'iei-..  Study  of  Fiehes,  p.  157. 

2.  Palasonl.:   From  the  Eocene  of  Mont« 
Bolca. 
Ber-ra-sil'-mo,  s.    [Lat.  aerra  =  a  saw,  and 
stibiio  ~  a  salmon.) 

/c/i(/ii/.  .-.igenusofCharacinidae.  Thespecies 
are  found  in  the  South  American  rivers,  where 
they  grow  to  a  large  size. 

ser'-rate,  ser'-rat-ed,  o.     (Lat.  sermtw, 

pa.  par.  of  5erro=^  to  saw.] 

•  1.  Orii.  Lang. :  Notched  on  the  edge,  like  a 
saw  ;  toothed. 

2.  Boi.  (0/  a  leaf,  itc):  Having  sharp. 
stiaiglit-edged  teeth,   pointing  to  the  apex. 

[BlSEBRATE.] 

In  the  figure  they  are  represented  too  stifT  and  too 


milch  ifrraied. 
HuHtitiil.  vol.  iiL 


-Oampier :  Voyages ;  PlanU  in  .Ve« 


serrated-suture, ».  [DEuiATED-strrnRE.] 

ser-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Serrate.]  Formation  in 
the  shape  of  a  saw. 

ser-rit'-u-la,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  serrula  = 
a  little  saw,  refeiTing  to  the  serrated  margins 
of  the  leaves.  In  Class.  Lat.  scrratuia  = 
betony,  a  different  genus.) 

Eot. :  Sawwort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Serra- 
tuleai  (q.v.).  Heads  solitary  or  corymbose, 
sometimes  diceclous,  purple  or  white ;  In- 
volucre oblong.  Imbricated  with  straight 
unarmed  scales  ;  receptacle  chafTy ;  the  scales 
split  Into  linear  bristles ;  corolla  regular, 
tubular;  pappus  persistent,  pilose;  hairs 
filiform.  In  several  rows,  the  interior  the 
longest;  filaments  pai'lliose;  anthers  with  a 
short  blunt  appendage,  ecaudate  at  the  Ijase. 
Known  species  about  thirty.  One,  Serratula 
tinctoria,  is  British.  It  is  two  to  three  feet 
hi"h,  generally  with  plnnatifld  or  lyrate  and 
finely  serrated  leaves,  and  reddish-purple 
flowers,  the  males  with  blue,  the  females  with 
white  anthers.  Not  wild  in  Scotland,  and 
absent  from  Ireland.  It  yields  a  green  or  a 
yellow  dye. 
Ber-ra-tu'-le-B6,  s,  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  semUiUia) : 
Lat,  'lem.  pi.  aJj.  sutf.  -ea.] 
Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cynareffi  (q.v.). 

ser'-ra-ture,  «.    [Lat.  seri-atura.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang.  ;  A  notching  in  the  edge  of 
anything,  like' that  of  a  saw. 

■■These  are  serrated  on  the  edges  ;  but  the  J-jrdturej 
are  deeper  and  grosser  thau  any  of  the  rest."— H'oorf- 
ward. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  The  teeth  of  a  serrated  leaf. 
ser'-ri-corn,  a.  &  s.    [Sebricornes.] 

A.  As  ojfj.  :  Fertalning  or  relating  to  the 


group  or  tribe  Serrioornia (q.v.);  having  ser- 
rated antenme. 

B.  As  suttst. :  Any  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  family  Serricornia  (q.v.). 

ser-ri-oor -ni-a,   ser-ri-^sor -ne?,  s.  p(. 

[Lat.  seria  =  a  saw,  and  cornu  =  a  horn.] 

EiKoni.  ;  A  tribe  of  Pentamera.  Elongate 
beetles,  with  antennai  short  or  moderate  In 
length,  most  of  the  joints  so  prolonged  on  the 
inner  side  as  to  apjiear  at  least  serrate,  or  la 
some  cases  pectinate.  Head  generally  re- 
tracted up  to  the  eyes  In  the  prothorax,  a 
projection  of  the  prosternum  received  Into 
a  cavity  of  the  mcsosternuiu.  Families: 
Bupie-stida,  Throsoldie,  Eucnemldae,  and 
ElateridtE. 

ser'-ried,  a.  (Serby.)  Crowded,  close,  com- 
pact. 

"  Linked  In  the  serried  phalanx  tiglit 

aojlt:  J/artnion,  vl.  M. 

ser-rd'-ni-a,  s.  [From  Fr.  serron  =  China- 
podium  Bonus  Henrityus  (?).] 

Eot. :  A  genus  of  Piperidm.  Serronia 
Jaborandi  is  slalogogue  and  diuretic. 

•  ser'-roiis,  a.  [Lat.  serra  =  a  saw.]  Like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  irregular. 

■■  A  serriius  or  Jarring  motion."— Browne :  Fuigar 
Errourt.  hk.  iii..  ch.  xxviL 

Ber'-ru  late,  ser'-ru-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ser- 
rula, dimin.  of  serra  =  a  saw. J  Finely  seriate  ; 
having  very  minute  uotclies. 

'■The anterior  tibiae  .  .  .  usually  «6rr«/a(e."—7rafl#. 
Amer.  Phitos.  Society,  1873,  p.  21*7. 

ser-ru-la'-tion,  «.  [Serrolate.]  A  very 
minute  notch  ;  a  slight  indentation. 

'■  The  serrulaliont  being  composed  of  epinulea."— 
Trans.  Amer.  PhUos.  Society,  1873.  p.  a«7. 

ser-ru'-rl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  James 
Berrurler,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Utrecht.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Proteidce.  Many  species, 
all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  culti- 
vated as  greenhouse  shrubs. 

*  ser-rj?,  v.t.    (Seke.)    To  crowd    or   press 
together. 
t  Obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.  (Sebried.) 

ser-tu-lgi-rer-la,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  iterluiaria  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Sertularlldae.  Plant- 
like;  stem  simple  or  branching,  jointed, 
rooted  by  a  creeping  stolon  ;  hydrotliecje 
blserial,  decidedly  alternate,  one  usually 
borne  on  each  internode,  with  an  operculum 
composed  of  several  pieces,  the  orifice  giiie- 
rally  toothed;  gonothecte  nsnally  ringed 
transversely.  Species  numerous;  widely 
distributed. 

ser-tu-lar'-I-a,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 
sertu'ia  =  a  garland.] 

Zooi.  :  The  type-genus  of  Sertulariidie  (q.v.). 
Plantdike ;  stems  simide  or  branching, 
jointed,  rooted  bv  a  creeping  stolon  ;  hjdio- 
thecae  blserial,  opposite  to  alternate,  without 
external  operculum,  mostly  arranged  in  pairs, 
gonothecae  scattered  with  a  simple  orifice, 
and  without  internal  marsuiiiiim.  Species 
very  numerous,  with  representatives  in  almost 
all  seas. 
ser-tu-lar'-i-an,  s.    [Sebtularia.] 

Zool. :  Any  member  of  the  sub-order  Ser- 
tularida (q.v.). 

ser'-tu-la-rid,  s.  [Sebtdlabida.]  Any 
indi\idual'  of  the  Sertularida.  (Nicholson: 
Zool.  (ed.  1878),  p.  116.) 

ser-tu-lar'-i-dgi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  sertular- 
(in);'neut.  pi.  adj.  suH:  -iJa..] 

1.  Zool.:  A  group  or  sub-order  of  Hydroida, 
having  the  hydrosoiua  coini'onnd  and  fixed; 
the  pnlypary,  besides  Investing  the  co^nosarc, 
forms  hydrothecaj  for  the  protection  of  the 
polvpltes  ;  the  gonophores  are  bonie  on  goiio- 
blastidia  and  enclosed  In  gonothecae.  'lliere 
are  several  families,  and  the  group  Is  univer- 
sally distributed.  With  the  Canipiinulnrida, 
this  group  has  been  naimcl  Calypt'ibli.stoa 
(.•!;/ointi),  Sertularina  (Ehrcn.).  Scitiilaiiie 
(Aguss.),  Skenotoka  (Cariu),  ot  Thecaphora 
(Ulticlcs). 

2.  Palceont. :  Not  certainly  known  to  occur 
fossil,  but  Several  genera  now  ranked  with 
the  Graptolites  are  not  improbably  Sertularids. 
[Dendbooraptus.) 
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•er-tu-la-ri''i-dra»  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lut.  sertu- 
iart(a);  *Lat,  fiJiu.  adj.  sutf.  -idie.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Sertuiarida  (q.v.). 
Hydi'Otliecffi  sessile,  mure  or  less  insert^nl  in 
the  stem  jiud  bntnclies;  polypitea  wholly 
relraetile,  with  a  hingle  wi-eath  uf  Blifonii 
tenticle3  roun<l  a  coDicid  pri'boscia;  jxnno- 
zoniils  always  fixed.  Several  genera,  widely 
di.stri!.uted. 

•  ser'-tu-liim,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  diniin.  from 
Lut.  sekum  =  a  wreath,  a  garland.] 

Bot,:  A  simple  umbeU    {Louis  C.  Ktchard.) 

aer'-uxn»  s.  [Lat.  =  whey,  serum  ;  cugn.  witli 
Gr.  6f>o<;  (oros)  =  whey.] 

L  Anat. :  A  pale  yellowisli  liquid  obtained 
by  tirawing  blood  from  tlie  vessels  and  allow- 
ing it  to  separate  into  a  thicker  and  a  thinner 
portion.  The  thinner  one  is  the  serum.  It 
consists  of  proteid  substances,  iats,  extrao- 
tixea,  and  saline  matter.  The  solid  contents 
of  the  serum  is  9-22  in  male'*,  and  8.29  in 
females:  the  rest  is  water.  There  is  also  a 
serum  of  chyle  and  one  of  lymph. 

2.  Chem.  :  Whey.  The  opalescent  liquid,  con- 
taining milU-su^nr  and  various  salts,  which 
separates  when  milk  is  curdled  by  the  action 

•  of  acids,  rennet,  &c.    (IVatts.) 

sexoim-lactls,  s.    The  same  as  Serum,  2. 

•  serv'-a-ble,  (I.  [Eng.  serv(e):  -aUe.]  Cap- 
ahle  uf  being  served. 

'  serv'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  8erv(e); 
■age.]    Serfage,  servitude. 

"  The  baatarJ  that  Bette  us  In  sej-uafie." 

Robert  de  Bntnne,  pt  62. 

^  Used  when  a  tenant,  besides  paying  rent, 
had  to  liuil  ono  or  more  workmen  for  his 
lonl's  service. 

ser'-val,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zo'il.  :  Fdis  serral,  the  Bush  Cat,  or  African 
Tigfr-cat,  distributed  over  Afiica,  abounding 
in  the  south.  Its  Itudy  is  proportionately 
Innger  and  its  tail  shorter  tlian  those  of  the 
True  Cats,  in  this  respect  appmaihing  the 
Lynxes,  from  which  it  is  ditlerentiatt'd  by  the 
absence  of  ear-tnfts.  Body  about  forty  inches, 
tail  sixteen  inches,  fur  tawny,  spotted  with 
black.  It  is  found  in  the  esteii.-^ive  grassy 
plains,  where  it  preys  on  antelopes  and  other 
small  game. 

•  aerv'-and,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Serve.] 

ser'-vant,  *  ser- vaunt,  s.  [Fr.  servant,  pr. 
par.  nf  servir  —  to  serve  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  sirvicnte  : 
Pitrt.  k  Ital.  servente.  iicrvaiit  and  sergeant 
are  d"ublits.] 

I.  Onthiary  Language: 

1.  One  wln>  serves  or  does  service,  volun- 
feuily  or  invnKmtarJly ;  a  person  male  or 
female  who  is  emplujed  by  another  to  per- 
form menial  ofiiees  or  for  other  laltour,  and  is 
subjert  to  his  orders  ;  a  pei-son  who  labours 
or  exerts  himself  tor  the  beneljt  of  an»'ther, 
his  master  or  employer  ;  a  subordinate  helper 
or  assistant.  The  term  usually  implies  the 
idea  of  one  who  performs  certain  duties  or 
othees  for  annilier  according  to  an  agreement ; 
it  IS  thus  ilistingiHshed  ham  a  slave,  who  is 
tlie  property  of  his  master,  and  is  entirely 
subjet  to  his  will.  Legally,  any  person  is 
the  survaiit  of  another,  in  whose  business  or 
undiT  whose  order  or  direction  he  is  acting 
for  the  time  being.  Colloquially  the  term  is 
applied  distinctively  to  domestic  servants, 
funning  part  of  a  household  for  the  time  being. 

*  2.  One  in  a  state  of  bondage  or  subjection. 

"  Ruineiiiher  tliiit  tliou  wnat  a  servant  in  Egypt."— 
Di-utei-<intj>iiy  v,  15. 

•  3.  Anything  which  serves  to  assist  or  aid  : 
18,  File  is  a  goud  servant,  but  a  bad  master. 

4.  All  expression  of  civility  used  by  equals  ; 
fonneily  a  terra  of  gallantry  denoting  an  ad- 
mirer of  a  lady. 

"Who    cuMbT     Your   servant  and   yoar  friend."— 
Shaketp.  :  Txon  Gentlemen  i^  Verona,  Iv.  t. 

U.  Eiigluih  Law:  S.-iv^nts  are  of  v.irious 
Ki  Ills — Beivuula  in  husbandry,  or  laburers; 
servants  iu  pariiculai  trades,  and  menial  or 
don.estic  servants.  Servants  in  husbandry 
are  generally  lured  by  the  year,  as  from 
Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  ancl  unless  there 
ne  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  no  wages  are 
dne  till  the  year  expires.  Unless  by  express 
agreement,  the  eng:igenient  with  a  donjestic 
ncivant  can  be  terminated  if  a  month's 
notice  be  given  on  either  side.  A  master 
cannot  deduct  from  a  servant's  wages  the 


price  of  articles  broken  or  lost,  however  gross 
the  negligence  may  have  bi-en.  It  is  not 
legally  compulsory  on  a  master  or  mistress  to 
give  a  dischargetl  soivant  a  characti-r ;  if, 
however,  one  Ih?  given,  it  must  be  true.  If  a 
servant,  dishonest  in  one  house,  obtain  a 
situation  in  anotlier  one  thiough  a  false 
character  given  by  the  person  who  dismissed 
the  servant,  and  if  as  the  result  of  this  un- 
truthfulness the  second  house  is  robbed,  an 
action  for  the  entire  amount  taken  lies  against 
tht!  writer  of  the  false  character.  A  tax  on 
male  servants  was  imposed  in  1777 ;  one  on 
female  ser\ants,  imposed  in  17S5,  was  re- 
pealed in  1792. 

%  In  the  term  servant  is  included  the  idea 
of  the  service  performed.  The  term  drudge 
includes  drudgery.  We  hire  a  servant  at  a 
certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular  service  ;  we 
employ  a  drudge  in  any  Libour  however  hard 
and  disagreeable.    (Crabb.) 

5[  (1)  Servants  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Virgin: 
[Servites]. 

(2)  Your  obedient  servant,  your  humble  ser- 
vant: Phrases  of  civility  used  especially  in 
the  conclusion  of  a  letter,  and  expressing,  or 
supjiosed  to  express,  the  willingness  of  the 
writer  or  speaker  to  do  service  to  the  person 
addressed. 

servant-maid,  servant-girl,  s,     A 

female  domestic  servant. 

servant-man,  s.  a  male  or  man-servant. 
servant  of  servants,  s. 

1.  One  debased  to  the  lowest  condition  of 
servitude. 

"Curbed  be  Cnnann  ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he 
be  untu  hia  brethreD." — Genesis  ix.  25, 

2.  A  title  (seri'jis  serrorH7)i)  assumed  by  the 
Popes  since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

servant's  hall,  5.  The  room  in  a  house 
set  ajiart,  for  the  use  of  the  servants  in  com- 
mon, in  which  they  take  their  meals  together, 
iStc. 

•  ser'-vant,  v.t    [Servant,  «.]    To  subject. 

"Mvaffiura 
Are  servanted  to  otbera,'     -S/tafccsp.  ;  Coriolaniis,  v.  2. 

•  ser'-vant-ess,  s.  [Eng.  servant;  -ess.]  A 
female  servant. 

•  ser'-vant-ry,  s.  [Eng.  servant ;  -ry.]  Ser- 
vants collectively  ;  a  body  of  servants. 

serve,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  sereir,  from  Lat.  serino, 
from  the  same  root  as  servo  =  to  keep  ;  Sp.  ^ 
Port,  servir ;  Ital.  servire.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinal^  Language  : 

1.  To  work  for ;  to  do  service  for ;  to  act 
as  servant  to  ;  to  be  in  the  em[tloyment  of,  as 
a  domestic,  a  hired  assistant,  an  official 
iieliier,  &c. 

"  The  tymut  tlmt  I  serve."     SJiakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  sul>jection  or  servi- 
tude to. 

3.  To  render  spiritual  service,  obedience, 
or  worship  to ;  to  revere  and  obey. 

"Who  best 
Bear  Uis  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Uim  best." 

Milton  :  On  his  lilindness. 

4.  To  be  subordinate  or  subservient  to  ;  to 
act  or  take  a  secondary  or  iuferior  part  under; 
to  minister  to. 

"  Budiea  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  lesa  not  bright."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  vltl.  87. 

5.  To  wait  and  attend  on  in  the  service  of 
the  table  or  at  meals  ;  to  supply  with  food. 

6.  To  supply  with  goods  or  articles  in  a 
shop  or  the  like. 

"Cabel,  who  Imd  a  lively  altercation  with  the  men 
on  tlie  prcccdiuy  day.  refused  to  sci-va  them,  where- 
ii|)i)n  a  quarrel  eu»\xed."~ Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  25, 
1896. 

7.  To  bring  in  and  place  as  food  on  the 
table  ;  to  set  out.  tGenerally  with  up,  some- 
times with  in,  except  in  the  phrase,  Dinner  is 
served.) 

"Serve  in  the  meat."— S'lateip. ;  Jfcrchant  of  Venice, 
III.  5. 

8.  To  perform  service  or  duties  requires!  in  : 
as,  A  cniate  serves  two  churches. 

9.  To  contribute  or  conduce  to  ;  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  ;  to  ]uo?note. 

"  Thia  maid  will  not  serve  yonr  ttTm." 

Shitkesp. :  tope's  labour's  Lost,  i.  L 

10.  To  help  by  good  offices ;  to  administer 
or  contribute  to  the  wants  of. 

"Se»t>ehlR  kind  ill  deed  and  word." 

Teiirn/S'in  :  Love  Hwu  thy  L<tnd,  88. 


*  IL  To  Ut,  to  suit. 

**  Uow  at  bis  garments  serve  inc." 

Aluikesp. :  VytnbeUne,  iT.  |,, 

12.  To  be  of  use  or  service  to  ;  to  avail. 

"That  'hcuho  serves  uiniiy  iiiou.' 

iih<tKetp.  ;  Slercfutnt  of  Venice,  It,  L 

13.  To  bo  or  »tan<l  in  the  place  of  anything 
else  to ;  to  be  of  use  to  in  the  stead  of  ariy- 
thing  ;  to  be  or  act  in  stead  or  lieu,  or  to  lilL 
the  place  of  anything  to. 

"  Which  eerves  It  in  tlio  offlce  of  a  wnll." 

Ahakesp. :  AicAard  //..  IL  U 

14.  To  satisfy,  to  content. 

"  Notbinj;  will  serve  tiie  butKoing  on  pilgrimage."— 
Bunyan :  I'dgrlm's  Progrou,  pt.  il. 

15.  To  undergo ;  to  go  through,  as  a  punish- 
ment. 

"  A  sentence  of  eighteen  monthV  hard  labour,  whlcb 
he  ierveU."~l)aUy  Teleffra/ili,  Dec.  ai,  1885. 

16.  To  fulfil  the  duties  of. 

"  Hnd  previously  seme/!  to  It  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven ycaraat  leaxt."— Smith:  \yeaU?mf  A'ationt,  bk.  L, 
oh.  X. 

17.  To  comply  with;  to  submit  to  ;  to  re- 
gulate one's  conduct  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion,  demands,  or  spirit  of. 

"  They  tbioh  herein  we  aeree  the  time,  because 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment."— J7ooter  ; 
£ccles.  I'oUfy. 

18.  To  behave  towards,  to  treat,  to  requite. 

"  When  I  serve  hlin  so,  he  takes  it  ill.' 

.shnkesp.  ■  Comedy  of  Errors.  II.  L 

19.  To  handle,  to  manipulate,  to  work  :  aa, 
To  serve  a  gun. 

IX.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  To  deliver,  or  transmit  to  a  person. 

"  After  he  had  promisud  that  he  wuuld  never  again 
be  caii^bt  scrvifiij  bucIi  noticva  be  wna  allowed  to  i«- 
l)RTt."—i:i-eninj  SCttrUard.  OcL  3.  1685, 

(2)  To  present  formally;  followed  hywith: 
as,  To  serve  one  with  a  writ. 

2.  Naut.:  To  protect  from  friction,  &c.,  as 
a  rope,  by  winding  something  tight  round  it. 

"  Pulntlng  or  knotting  a  rope's  end.  serving  rigging, 
Ac."— A'f.  James's  Gazette,  April  7,  1886. 

H.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  or  act  as  a  servant ;  to  work  in  the 
emiiloymcnt  of  another;  to  be  employed  in 
labour  or  other  services  for  another.  Spe- 
ci  Ileal  ly— 

(1)  To  perform  domestic  or  other  offices  ;  to 
attend  or  wait  upon  another  as  a  servant. 

•■  Lord,  dost  thou  nut  care  that  my  sifter  bath  left 
me  to  serve  alone  V  "—Luke  x.  40. 

(2)  To  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office  or 
employment;  specially,  to  act  as  a  soldier, 
seaman,  &c. 

"  Pay  had  l:eeu  Introduced  In  order  to  overcome  the 
reluctiin(;e  of  the  citi.;ens  to  serve." — Lewi*:  Cred. 
Early  Uoman  Iliit.  (ed.  1955),  ii.  208. 

(3)  To  be  in  subjection  or  servitude, 

2.  To  answer  a  purpose ;  to  fulfil  an  end  ; 
to  suftice,  to  avail. 

"  The  felt  hoFBe-coverlng  that  lerved  as  ft  carpet." — 
Daily  News.  Sept.  29.  ISbl. 

3.  To  be  favourable ;  to  suit ;  to  be  con- 
venient. 

"Wlien  timeand  placeshall  serve.*— Shake  sp. :  Afuch 
Ado  ab'iut  Ifotliing.  v.  1. 

II.  Tennis  £  other  Ball  Games:  To  lead  off 
in  striking  the  ball. 

"  The  winner  at  times  showing  a  tendency  to  serve 
huMy"— Field,  April  4,  1B86. 

^  (1)  To  serve  an  attachment,  or  o  u-rit  of 
attachment: 

Law :  To  levy  it  on  the  person  or  goods  by 
seizure,  or  to  seize. 

(2)  To  serve  an  execution:  To  levy  it  on  lands, 
goods,  or  person,  by  seizure  or  t'lking  pos- 
session. 

(3)  To  serve  a  person  heir  to  a  property : 
Scots  Imv'  :  To  take  the  necessary  legal  steps 

for  putting  him  in  possession  of  tlie  property. 

(4)  To  serve  a  process :  To  read  it  so  as  to 
give  due  notice  to  the  party  concerned,  or  to 
leave  an  attested  copy  with  him  or  his  at- 
torney, or  at  his  usual  place  uf  abode. 

(5)  To  serine  a  wurrnnt :  To  read  it,  and.  to 
seize  the  person  against  whom  it  is  issued. 

(6)  To  serve  a  writ :  To  read  it  to  the  de- 
fendant, or  to  leave  an  attested,  copy  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode. 

(7)  To  serve  one  a  trick :  To  play  a  trick  upon 
one. 

"  If  /  be  served  such  another  fHcif— MoJfcetp. .' 
Aterry  Wives  of  WindMor.  ill.  6. 

(8)  To  serve  one  out:  To  pay  one  out  for 


boll«  boy;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hixi,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.    -Ihs* 
Mtlan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -oloos,  -tioas»  -sloos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bf  1,  d^L 
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something  done;  to  retaliate  on  one  according 
to  his  deserts  ;  to  take  revenge  on  one. 

(9)  To  serve  one  right :  To  tre;it  cue  as  he 
deserves  ;  to  happen  or  fall  to  deservedly  ;  as, 
That  served  him  right. 

*(10)  To  serve  one's  self  of:  To  avail  one's 
self  of ;  to  make  use  of;  to  use.  (A  Gallicism.) 

••  How  to  serve  hiim--l/of  the  divlue'a  high  coDteiu- 
li\&iioU3.'—Digby :  On  the  Soul. 

Serv'-er,  «.     [Eng.  servie) ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  One  who  serves. 

"Pnrticulara  of  bq  attack  on  a  writ  sfmar  reacbed 
that  City.'  —EMning  Stamtard,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

2.  A  salver  or  small  tray. 

"Some  iiiaittick  la  brought  them  ou  r  terver." — Ran- 
dolph :  I.ilands  in  the  Ardiipelago  11C87),  p.  49. 
II.  Roman  £  High  Anglican:  One  v?ho 
assists  tlie  priest  in  the  celebration  of  Mass, 
by  lighting  the  altar  tapers,  arranging  tlie 
books,  bringing  in  the  bread,  wine,  water, 
&c.,  and  making  the  appointed  responses  on 
behalf  of  the  congregation.  [Mass  (2),  s.,%  13.] 

t  Ser-ve'-tians.  t  Ser'-ve-tists»  s.  pi.    [See 
def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  anti-Trini- 
tarians in  the  sixteenth  century,  because  they 
derived,  or  were  supposed  to  derive,  their 
tenets  from  the  teachings  of  Michael  Servelo, 
a  Spanisli  physician,  who  wrote  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  'I'liiiity.  He  was  seized  at 
Geneva  by  Calvin's  influence,  imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy,  and  burnt  alive  in  1S53. 

"  Those  who  nre  called  Servetians,  and  fullowera  of 
thedoctrioe  of  Servetusby  writtrsof  tb.it  ape,  dilfereJ 
widely  from  Servetua  in  many  respecta.'  —Moiheim 
(ed.  Keid).  p.  7o2. 

Ber'-vi9e  (1),  •ser'-vise.    *ser-vyce,  s. 

[O.  F.  izrvise,  service;    Fr.  servie,  from  Lat. 
serytiiwHi  =  service,   servitude;  Sp.  servicio  ; 
Port,  servigo ;  Ital.  servisio.] 
*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  serving ;  the  performance  of 
labour  or  offices  at  the  command  of  or  for 
another;  menial  duties  ;  attenilance  of  a  ser- 
vant, inferior,  or  hired  helper,  &c.,  upon  a 
superior,  master,  or  employer. 

"  The  banish 'd  Kent,  who  in  disffulse 
Follow'd  his  kin:,',  nnd  did  bim  S'-ri'ice 
Improper  for  a  slave."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  i. 

2.  The  place,  office,  or  position  of  a  servant ; 
employment  as  a  servant ;  menial  employ  or 
capacity. 

"  Whom  now  I  keep  in  terfice." 

Shukep. :  Tempett,  1  2. 

3.  The  act  of  serving  God  ;  spirituf.l  obe- 
dience, reverence,  and  love. 

"  Nor  was  his  $ervlete  hard. 
What  uould  be  less  than  to  aliiird  him  jiraiaeT" 
Milton:  r.L..  Vv.  «. 

4.  Labour  done  for  another ;  assistance  or 
kindness  rendered  to  another;  duty  done  or 
required ;  good  offices. 

"If  you  and  your  companions  do  me  this  teroico 
you  shall  never  want.'  —  Afacaulay  U'uL  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

5.  Useful  office  ;  an  act  conferring  advantage 
or  benefit;  advant^age  conferred  or  brought 
about ;  good. 

"The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was.  the 
service  she  dicl  in  picking  up  reuomous  creatures."— 
L'Estrange:  Fables 

6.  Duty  performed  in  or  appropriate  to  any 
office,  charge,  position,  or  employment;  offi- 
cial function  or  duties;  specif.,  iierformance 
of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  or  sailor;  military 
or  naval  duty. 

*  7.  Used  as  a  terra  of  mere  courtesy ;  a  pro- 
fession of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 

"  My  duty  &iid  most  humble  service." 

Shakcap. :  Twelfth  Night,  iiL  1. 

8,  Purpose,  use,  end. 

"  All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for  uses 
of  honour ;  some  lie  common  stutf,  and  for  mean 
services,  yet  proll table. "—-S'/>c'/ma«. 

9,  A  public  office  of  devotion;  public  reli- 
gious worship  or  ceremony;  official  religious 
duty  performed ;  performance  of  religitms 
rites  appropriate  to  any  event  or  ceremonial : 
as,  a  marriage  service,  a  burial  seri'icc. 

*  10.  That  which  is  served  round  to  a  com- 
pany at  one  time  :  as,  a  service  of  fruit,  &c. 

*  11.  A  course  or  order  of  dishes  at  table. 

"Cleopatra  m.-ide  Antony  a  supper  sumjituous  and 
royal;  ho'vheit  there  wns  no  extraordinary  Sfrincc 
seen  ou  the  ho:i.ifl."—lfi/<ewill:  Apoliyji/. 

12.  Waiting  at  table :  as,  The  service  was 
good  or  indillerent. 

13.  Things  required  for  use  ;  furniture — 
(1)  A  set  of  dishes  or  other  vessels  for  the 


table  :  as,  a  dianer  service,  a  tea  service,  a  ser- 
vice of  plate. 

(2)  An  assortment  of  table  linen. 

li.  The  act  of  presenting  or  delivering  for- 
mally :  as,  the  service  of  a  notice. 

15.  The  supply  of  gas,  water,  or  the  like  to 
a  building  ;  also  the  pipes  by  which  such  gas, 
water,  &c.,  are  supplied. 

16.  A  nun)ber  of  conveyances  or  vessels 
running  or  plying  regularly  between  two 
places  :  as,  a  service  of  trains. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  duty  which  a  tenant  owes  to 
his  lord  for  his  fee  :'as,  personal  service,  which 
consists  in  homage  and  fealty,  &c.  ;  annual 
service,  in  rent,  suit  to  the  court  of  the  lord, 
&c.  ;  accidental  services,  in  lieriots,  reliefs,  <tc. 

"  Although  they  built  castles  aud  made  freeholders, 
yet  were  there  no  tenures  and  gerwice*  reserved  to  the 
crown." — Daoies:  Sta.  e  of  IrcUind. 

2.  Music:  A  musical  setting  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  offices  which  are  .sung  by  the 
choir,  such  as  the  Canticles,  Sunchts,  Gloria 
in  excelsis,  &,c.  A  Burial  Service  is  a  setting 
of  those  portions  of  the  office  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead  which  may  be  sung  by  a  choir. 

3.  Naut. :  The  material  used  for  serving  a 
rope,  as  spun-yarn,  twine,  canvas,  or  the  like. 

4.  Teiuiis  £  other  Ball  Games:  The  act  of 
serving  the  ball.     [Serve,  v.  11.] 

"  Only  oecasionally  was  his  service  d'lSLcult,"— Field, 
April  4,  1SS5. 

TI  (1)  Service  of  an  attachvient : 
Law:  The  seizure  of  the  person  or  goods 
according  to  the  direction. 

(2)  Service  of  an  execution  : 

Law:  The  levying  of  it  upon  the  goods, 
estate,  or  person  of  the  defendant. 

(3)  Service  of  an  heir : 

Scots  Law:  A  proceeding  before  a  jury  for 
ascertaining  and  determining  the  heir  of  a 
person  deceased.  It  is  either  general  or 
special.  A  general  service  determines  gene- 
rally who  is  the  heir  of  another;  a  special 
service  ascertains  who  is  heir  to  particular 
lands  or  heritage  in  which  a  person  dies  iufeft. 

(4)  Service  of  a  v;rit,  process,  £c. : 

Law:  The  reading  of  it  to  the  person  to 
whom  notice  is  intended  to  be  given,  or  tlie 
leaving  of  an  attested  copy  with  the  jterson 
or  his  attorney,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

(5)  Substitution  of  service  : 

Law :  A  mode  of  serving  a  writ  upon  a  de- 
fendant who  cannot  be  served  personally,  by 
serving  it  upon  an  agent  or  other  person 
acting  for  him,  or,  in  Ireland,  by  posting  it 
up  in  some  conspicuous  or  public  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  jtarish  ;  a  course  re- 
sorted to  when  entrance  to  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  defendant  cannot  be  effected. 

(G)  The  Service:  Military  or  naval  adminis- 
tration or  discipline:  as,  the  rules  of  the 
service. 

•  service  -  book,  s.     A   book   used  in 

Church  service  ;  a  prayer-book. 

service-money,  s.  Money  paid  for  ser- 
vices performed. 

service-pipe,  s.  A  branch  pii>e,  of  lend 
or  iron,  for  tlie  supply  of  gas,  water,  or  the 
like  from  the  main  to  a  building. 

ser'-vi9e  (2),  s.     [A  corruption  of  Lat.  sorbus 
=  the  fcervice-tree  (q.v.).]     (See  compounds.) 
service-berry,  s. 

Lot.  Avielanchier  canadensis. 
service-tree,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Pyriis  Sorbus  or  doinestica^  a  native  of 
Continental  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  It  has 
serrate  leaves,  unequally  pinnate,  and  cieaiii- 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  high.  Two  varieties,  the  Pear-shaped, 
P.  S.  pyriforniis.  and  the  Apple-shaped,  F.  S. 
maliformis,  are  cultivated  in  parts  of  France 
and  near  Genoa  for  their  fruit. 

2.  Pyrus  (Sorbus)  torniinalis,  the  Wild  Ser- 
Vice-tiee.  It  is  a  small  tree  growing  in  woods 
and  hedges,  but  rare  and  local,  with  six- 
to  ten-lobed  serrate  leaves,  pubescent  below 
when  young,  but  glabrous  on  both  sides  when 
mature.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  appear- 
ing ill  April  au'l  May.  The  fruit  p'  riform  or 
sub-globose,  greenish-brown,  dott'-d.  It  is 
eatable,  and  is  sold  in  parts  of  England. 


ser'-vl9e-a-ble, '  ser-vis-a-ble,  a.    [Eng. 

service  ;  'uble.] 

1.  Capable  of  rendering  useful  service  ;  pro- 
moting liappiness,  interest,  advantage,  or  any 
good  ;  useful,  beneficial,  advantageous. 

"In  the  Boutb  Seas  tlie  Siianiards  do  make  oakum 
to  calk  their  ships,  with  the  husk  of  the  coco.uut, 
which  la  more  serviceable  than  that  rmtdo  of  hemp, 
aud  they  said  it  will  never  tot" — Dampier  :  Voyagn 
(an.  1030). 

2.  Fit  for  service  or  use. 

*  3.  Doing  or  ready  to  do  service ;  active, 
diligent,  officious. 

"  If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  s<-ri<ircable" 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iil.  S. 

ser'-vx^e-a-ble-aess,  s.    [Eng.  serviceabU  ; 

•)iess.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  service- 
able ;  usefulness,  beneficialness. 

"Its  great  ser-viceableriess  to  religion  itself."— flenC- 
ley :  Sermons,  No.  4. 

*  2.  Officiousness,  activity  ;  readiness  to  do 
.  service. 

"He  mlffht  continually  be  In  her  presence,  shewing 
more  humble  serviceabJcnp-as  aud  Joy  to  content  hei 
than  ever  before."— Sttiney. 

Ser'-vi9e-a-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  serviceahile) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  serviceable  manner. 

*  ser'-vi9e-age  (age  as  i^),  s.     [Eng,  ser- 
vice ;  -a-je.]     A  state  of  servitude. 
"  His  threats  he  feareth.  and  obeyes  the  raiiie 
Of  tbnildome  brise,  aud  s-rviccaje,  tliuuyli  liith." 
Fairfax:  Qodfrey  of  Dnulogne,  bit.  viil, 

Ser'-vi-ent,  a.  [Ijat.  serviens,  pr.  par.  of 
seryio  =  to  serve.]    Serving,  subordinate. 

"  A  form  servient  and  assisting  tliere." 

Cowley  :  The  SouL, 

servlent-tenement,  «. 

Scots  Law:  A  tenement  or  subject  over 
which  a  predial  .servitude  is  constituted  ;  an 
estate  in  respect  of  which  a  service  is  owing, 
the  dominant  tenement  being  that  to  which 
the  service  is  due. 

ser-vi-ette',  s.    [Fr.]    A  table-napkin, 

"  Consented  bravely  to  have  serviettes  tied  over  tfaali 
eyea."—J)aily  Telegraph,  March  12,  1836. 

ser'-vile,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  serviUs,  from  servio^ 
to  serve  ;  Sp.  iSi  Poit.  servil;  Fr.  servile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  beiittiug  a  slave  or  ser- 
vant ;  slavish,  mean ;  proceeding  from  or 
caused  by  dependence  :  as,  servile  fear. 

*  2.  Held  in  subjection  ;  dependent. 

*■  What  I  have  we  hands  and  shall  we  servile  bet" 
Daniel :  Civil  Wars,  bk.  iT, 

*  3.  Owing  service. 

•'  Besides  the  free  tenants,  there  were  eleven  uatlvl. 
elsewhere  called  custumarilorcuatumHry  ttuHiite.,  who 
were  tlie  sons  of  former  servile  teuiiuts,  and  lield  tnud 
for  wliiL-h  they  paid  rent  in  moutiy.  t>e3idesL'lviut;  their 
services  to  the  I^rd  on  certain  days,  wiieii  his  fHrmlug 
operations  required  their  help." — Field.  March  2ii,  1888. 

4.  Cringing,  fawning,  meanly  submissive. 

"  The  most  servile  flattei-y  is  lodt^ed  the  most  easily 
In  the  grossest  capacity."— Sidney. 

*  II,  Grammar: 

1.  Not  belonging  to  the  original  root :  as,  s 

servile  letter. 

2.  Not  itself  sounded  ;  silent,  as  the  final  0 
in  servile,  time,  &e. 

5.  As  substantive : 

Gram.  :  A  letter  which  forms  no  part  of  the 
original  root ;  opposed  to  radical.  Also  a 
letter  of  a  word  which  is  not  sounded. 

servile-war,  s.  A  war  of  slaves  against 
their  masters,  ttuch  wars  broke  out  in  bicily 
B.C.  134  and  B.C.  104.  Others  have  occurred 
in  different  countries  and  ages. 

servile-TVork,  s. 

Ronuin  Theol.  :  Work  of  the  kind  usually 
done  by  shives,  domestic  servants,  or  hired 
worUmen.  Such  work  is  forbidden  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  of  obligation. 

"Custom  permits  certain  servile  toork.  even  when 
not  required  byiiecesalty  ormercy."*- .<4c(dJ»  A  Arnold: 
Calk.  Diet.,  p.  781. 

ser'-vile-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  servile;  -ly.]  In  a 
servile  manner;  meanly,  basely;  with  ser- 
vility or  base  obsequiousness. 

"  If  the  House  thousht  itself  bound  semilelv  to  fol- 
low the  •■nl'-T  in  which  raattt-rswere  meiitiui:ed  by  the 
king  fr^-m  the  thruue."- J/acaw/ay.'  llUt.  E/ig.,  cU.  vL 

ser'-vile-ness,  s.  [Eng.  servile;  -ness]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  servile  ;  servuity. 

ser-vil'-i-tjT,  *  ser-vil-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  ser- 
vilite;  S\K  servilidad ;  Ital.  servilitd.^ 


f&te.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  W9I4  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
Syrian.    89.  co  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  1ew« 


serving— sesleria 
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•  1.  The  state  of  uctuai  servitude  or  slavery. 

"Such  tervility  as  the  Jewa  euiliirutl  uuil«r  tlie 
Greeks  and  A^Utica.  linve  llioy  euduretl  utider  the 
SanKeti  ami  the  Turk.'*— /acA*on;  Sternal  Truth  of 
Script  are,  bit.  i.,  ch.  itxvi 

2.  The  state  of  niiiiU  generally  produced  by 
ft  state  of  servility  ;  mean  subiiiissiou ;  slavisU 
obsequiousness ;  laseness. 

"  Subniissioii  auil  faith,  such  as  at  a  later  perlml 
wo'itil  be  iuatly  culled  servility  aud  credulity.'— Jl/a- 
cmilia     But.  Eng.,  ch.  1, 

•erv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Serve.] 

A,  iS:  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partkip.  cuij. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  a 
servant,  helper,  or  .issistant  in  any  manner. 

II.  Naiit. :  The  act  of  wrapping  spun-yarn 
round  a  rope  after  it  haa  been  wormed  and 
parcelled. 

serving -board,  5. 

Nauf.  :  A  tkit  Kuard  used  in  serving  ropea. 
serving;- maid,  s.    A  servant-maid. 
serving-mallet,  s. 

NaxLt. :  A  niallet-sliaped  tool  used  for  wrap- 
ping spun  yarn  tightly  arouuil  a  rttpe.  Se\''-r.il 
turns  of  the  stuff  are  taken  around  the  mallet, 
and,  as  the  mallet  is  rotated  around  the  rope 
which  lies  in  the  hollow,  the  stuff  is  tightly 
and  closely  wrapped  around  the  rope. 

serving~man,  5.    A  servant-man. 

"  Yuur  niece  did  iruiro  favours  to  the  duke'a  tervlng^ 
man  than  ever  she  bestowed  ou  uio."—Shtikfsp. : 
Tu-e'/ch  yijht.  lii.  2. 

Serv'-ite,  s.  &  a.     [Ttal.  servitore  =  a  servant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Cluirch  Hist.  (PL):  The  name  commonly 
given  to  a  monastic  order,  the  ReliL^ious  Ser- 
Tants  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  founded  in  1233  by 
seven  Florentine  merchants,  at  MountSenario, 
near  Florence.  St.  Philip  lieuoit,  the  fifth 
general,  saved  the  order  from  suppression  in 
1270,  and  in  1487  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  be- 
stowed on  the  Servites  the  privileges  of  the 
four  great  mendicant  orders.  The  life  is  one 
of  austerity  and  continual  prayer  ;  the  habit 
is  black,  with  a  leather  girdle,  a  scaimlar,  and 
a  cloak,  aTid  the  rule  is  a  luodiReation  of  tliat 
of  Bt.  Augustine.  The  strength  of  the  order 
lay  chiefly  iu  Italy  and  Germany;  it  had  no 
Louses  in  England  before  the  Reformation, 
[See  extract  under  B.]  Since  the  French  Ke- 
Tolution  many  houses  have  been  founded  in 
different  countries. 

B.  As  ailj.  :  Of,  pertafning  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  Order  described  under  A. 

"In  Ciighind  there  Is  a  flourisbtng  Servite  com- 
munity established  in  IhoFulhaui  Roiid,  Loudon,  ^vitli 
KQ  aOlliated  house  at  lii)gnor:  also  thn-e  convent  i  of 
Sereite  iiuh3,  two  in  Lunduii,  and  oue  iu  ArundeL  ' — 
Addis  i  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  701. 

80r-vit'-i-um  (t  as  sh),  s.    [Lat] 
Law:  Service,  servitude. 

Ser'-vi-tor,  s.  [Fr.  servUeur;  'La.t.  servitor ; 
Sp.  til  Port,  servidor ;  Ital.  servitore.] 

•  1,  A  male  servant  or  attendant, 

"  Thus  are  poor  terviton  ,  .  , 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold." 
Shakesp. ;  1  Henry  VI.,  U,  l. 

•  2.  A  follower,  an  adherent. 

"  Our  Norman  con»|iieror  gave  away  to  his  seroitora 
the  Undu  and  ijossessions  of  such  as  did  uppose  hia 
luvaaion,"— /Jafiea. 

•  3.  One  who  professes  duty  and  obedience. 

"  Henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor.' 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  ili.  3. 

4.  In  Oxford  University,  an  undergraduate 
who  is  paitly  supported  out  of  the  college 
funds,  and  whose  duty  it  was  formerly  to  wait 
at  table  on  the  fellows  and  gentlemen  com- 
moners. They  con\'si>onded  to  the  sizars  at 
Gauibridge  and  Dublin. 

"  No  ordinary  undergraduate  could  appear  in  public 
with  a  servitor."— Daily  Tctegruph,  IMarcb  4,  188G. 

•er* -VI -tor- ship,  s.  [Eng.  servitor;  -ship.] 
Tlie  office  or  position  of  a  servitor. 

"  He  found  lervilorship  at  Oxford  a  riie  in  life." — 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Miirch  4,  1886. 

Ser'-vi-tude,  5.  [Fr.,  fr<»m  Lat.  serviludiTiem, 
aciii-s.  of  servitude,  from  servio=  to  serve 
(q.v.).] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  a  slave; 
slavery,  bond;ige  ;  the  state  of  involuntary 
aubjection  to  a  master. 

"  You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slanghter, 
BIb  princes  and  his  peers  to  tervitwle.' 

Sfuik-rsp.  :  Henry  F.,  li  1 


*  2.  The  condition  of  a  menial  or  under- 
ling ;  .service. 

3.  Compulsory  servii^e  or  labour,  sucli  as 
a  criiuiunt  has  to  undeigo  as  a  putii.shment. 
(Only  used  in  the  compound  Penal  servitude.) 
IFenal.] 

*  4.  A  state  of  slavish  dependence ;  servility. 

*  5.  Servants  collectively. 

"  After  hliii  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds,  and  Huclc),  and  uuineruun  servitude." 
Hilton:  P.  L..  xil.  132. 

II.  Civil  <0  Scots  Laiv :  A  term  used  to 
signify  a  right,  whereby  one  thiitg  is  subject 
to  another  tiling  or  person  for  use  or  con- 
venience contiaiy  to  common  right.  Servi- 
tudes are  divided  into  personal  and  predial. 
A  predial  servitude  is  a  right  constituted  over 
one  subject  or  tenement  by  the  owner  of  an- 
other subject  or  tenement.  Predial  servi- 
tudes are  either  rural  or  urban,  according  as 
they  affect  land  or  houses.  Tlie  usual  rural 
servitudes  are  :  passage  or  road,  or  the  right 
which  a  person  lias  to  walk  or  drive  to  his 
house  over  another's  land  ;  pastuie,  or  the 
right  to  send  rattle  to  graze  on  another's 
land  ;  fcal  and  divot,  or  the  right  to  cut  turf 
and  peat  on  another's  lanil ;  aqueduct,  or  the 
right  to  have  a  stream  of  water  conveyed 
through  aiiother's  land  ;  thirlage.  or  the  light 
to  liave  otiier  people's  corn  sent  to  one's  own 
mill  to  be  ground.  Urban  servitudes  (-orisist 
chiefly  in  the  right  to  have  the  rain  from  one's 
roof  to  drop  on  another's  land  or  house  ;  the 
right  to  prevent  another  from  building  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  windows  of  one's  house  ;  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  flat  above  to  have 
his  flat  supported  by  the  flat  beneath,  &c.  A 
personal  servitude  is  a  right  constituted  over 
a  subject  in  favt)nr  of  a  person  without  refer- 
ence to  possession  or  property,  and  now  con- 
sists only  in  liferent  or  usufruct. 

*  ser'-vi-ture,  s.  [Serve.]  Servants  col- 
lectively. \Milton.) 

*  ser'-vu-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  servulus,  dlmin.  from 
senm5==a  slave.]    To  do  petty  services. 

"  I  embrace  their  love. 
Which  we'll  repay  with  aervulating." 

Benum.  A  Flet.  :  Elder  Brother,  1.  2. 

ses'-a-me,  s.  [From  sempsem,  the  Egyptian 
name  of  one  of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  Sesamum  orientale  and  5.  indicum. 
[Sesamum.] 

^  Open  Sesame:  The  charm  by  which  the 
door  of  the  rubbers'  dungeon  in  the  tale  of 
"  All  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves"  flew  open  ; 
hence,  a  specific  for  obtaining  entrance  into 
any  place,  or  means  of  exit  from  it. 

sesame-oil»  s. 

Clicm.  :  CniIIjg02.  A  non-drying,  fatty  oil, 
obtained  from  the  seeds  oi  Sesamum  orientale, 
and  used  in  India  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
has  a  yellowish  colour,  is  inodorous,  and  has 
a  slight  taste  of  hemp;  sp.  gr.  0*923  at  15. 
Tlie  crude  oil  is  used  in  soap-making,  and  for 
burning  in  lamps.    [Gingellv-oil.] 

se-sa'-me-se»  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sesam(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea-.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Pedaliaceae. 

ses'-a-moid,  ses-a-moid'-al,  a.  [Eng. 
S€sam(f) ;  -old.]  Resembling  tlie  seeds  of 
sesame  in  form. 

sesamoid-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Bones  in  f-Tui  somewhat  resembling 
the  seeds  of  Sesame.  The  sesamoid- bones  of 
the  toes  are  the  small  bones  at  the  articula- 
tions of  the  great  toes  ;  those  of  the  fingers 
are  the  joints  of  the  tliumbs.  There  are  also 
radial  and  ulnar  sesamoid- bones. 

Ses'-a-mum,  s.    [Sesame.] 

Bot.:  Sesame;  the  typical  genus  of  Sesamese 
(q.v,).  Calyx  tive-parted,  corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  the  limb  tive-cleft,  somewhat 
bilabiate ;  stamens  four,  didyuainou.s,  witli 
the  rudiments  of  a  fifth  one;  capsule  oblong, 
four  -  celled,  many  -  seeded.  Annuals,  witli 
axillary,  solitary  flowers,  in  form  resembling 
those  of  the  English  Foxglove.  Sesamum 
orientale  is  a  very  common  plant  in  Intiia  in 
uncultivated  ground,  flowering  at  the  close  of 
the  rains.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
warm  countries  for  the  oil  obtiined  from  the 
seeds.  Two  iu  India  are  distinguished,  one 
by  having  white  and  the  other  black  seeds. 
[Sesame-oii„] 

ses'-ban,  s.    [Sesbania.] 

Bot.  :  S&sbania  (pgyptiaca. 


Ses-ba'-ni-a,  s.     [From   sesban,   the    Arabie 
name  of  Scsbania  a;gyptiaca.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gulcgeie.  Shrubs  or 
herbs,  with  abruptly-pinnate  leaves.  Imvhi^ 
many  pairs  of  leaflets;  flow6*-.s  axdlary,  in 
racemes,  generally  yellow;  and  the  legumes 
long,  slender,  torulose,  many-seeded.  Ses- 
bania  aculeata,  a  slightly  prickly  annual,  is 
cultivated  in  India  for  its  llVue.  [Hanciii.! 
The  plant  occurs  also  in  tropical  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  wood  of  .S".  at'im-tiaca^ 
wliich  grows  also  in  India,  is  made  into  good 
charcoal,  and  the  bark  into  rope.  An  oint- 
ment made  with  the  seeds  is  applied  in  India 
to  eruptions,  and  the  bark  is  given  internally 
as  a  stimulant  and  an  emmenagognc.  The 
leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  poidtices  to 
hydrocele  and  rheMinatic  swellings.  The  old 
S. grandifiora'miniw Aijatigrandijiora.  [AoATi.] 

Ses'-e-li,   a.      [Lat.    seseli,    seselis,    from    Gr. 
(Te'aeAis  (seselis)  =  hartwort,  Seseli  elatum.] 

Bf^t.  :  Meatlow-saxifr.ige ;  the  typical  genua 
of  Seselinidae  (q.v.).  Umbels  compound,  the 
bracts  many,  few,  or  wanting ;  bract<oles 
many  ;  calyx  teeth  acute  ;  petals  nbcordate, 
witli  an  inllexi'd  point.  Fruit  oval  or  oblong, 
with  long  reflexed  styles ;  carpels  dorsally 
compressed,  with  flve  prominent,  obtuse, 
corky  ribs,  having  single  vitta;  on  the  in- 
terstices. Known  species  about  forty,  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  one  of  wiiirh  is 
Seseli  Libanotis,  the  Mountain  Meadow-saxi- 
frage. It  is  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  a 
furrowed  stem,  bipiunate  leaves,  pinnatifid 
leaflets,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  found  in 
Englisli  chalk  pastures,  but  is  rare.  'Ihe 
seeds  of  5.  imltcuvi  are  carminatives,  and  are 
used  as  a  medicine  for  cattle. 

ses-e-lin'-e-89,   a.  pi.     [Lat.   sesel(i) ;  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  tribe  of  Umbelliferae.  Fruit  globose 
orovoid,  not  laterally  compressed,  commissure 
broad,  lateral  ridges,  generally  distinct,  rarely 
winged — if  so,  wings  of  opposite  carpels  not 
in  contact.  Sub- tribes,  Seselineae  proper, 
Coriandreae,  Cachrydeae,  (Enanthefe,  Seltultz- 
iese,  Selinete,  and  Angeliceae.    (Sir  J.  Hoolctr.) 

2.  A  sub-tribe  of  No.  1  (q.v.).  Fruit  sub- 
terete,  edges  not  tliickeue-i  or  corkey.  t'uinmun 
genera,  Seseli  and  Foeniculum.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

ses-e-lin'-I-d£e.  s.  pi,     [Lat.  s€sel(i);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -inidiE.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiacese.  (Umbellifere.) 
(Lindley.) 

se'-sit-a,  s.     [Ttfod.  Lat,  from  Gr.  <r^s  (ses)  =• 

moth.*   (Bramle.)'} 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Scsiidre  (q.v.). 
Two  species  are  Setia  bombylifonnis,  the 
Narrow- bordered  Bee  Hawk-nrnth,  and  S. 
fuciformis,  the  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk- 
moth.  Both  have  transparent  wings,  only 
the  margins  being  clothed  with  dense  opaque 
brown  or  reddish-brown  scales.  With  their 
transparetit  wings  and  hairy,  yellow  bodies, 
surrounded  by  a  reddish-brown  belt,  they 
present  considerable  resemblance  to  humble 
bees.  They  fly  swiftly  during  the  <lay,  and 
extract  honey  from  flowers.  The  larva  of  the 
first  feetls  on  Scabiosa  succisa ;  that  of  the 
second  on  the  honeysuckle. 

se-si'-I-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sesi(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Sphingina.  AntenuEB 
much  thickened  beyond  tlie  middle,  ending 
in  a  hooked  bristle ;  wings  short,  broad  ; 
abdomen  thick,  with  a  broad  tuft  at  the  tip 
(whence  Swainson  calls  them  Brush-tipped). 
Larva  long,  smooth,  witli  a  horn  rising  up- 
ward from  the  twelfth  segment.  Pupa  on 
the  ground  among  leaves.  Two  European 
genera,  with  several  speeies,  are  Sesia  and 
Blacroglossa.     {Stainlon.) 

ses-Ier'-i-a,   s,     [Named    after    Sesler,    an 

Italian  bohmist.] 

Bot. :  Moor-grass,  a  genus  of  Bromidse. 
Panicle  spiked,  rounded  or  slightly  unilatt-ral ; 
spikelets  sessile,  laterally  compressed,  with 
two  or  more  perfect  florets;  empty  glumes 
two,  longer  than  the  flowering  ones,  generally 
one-nerved  ;  scales  two-  to  flve-toothed. 
Known  species  eight.  One,  Sesleria  ca^ulea^ 
the  Blue  Moor-grass,  is  British,  being  found 
in  mountainous  regions  in  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  flowering  from 
April  to  June. 


boil.  b6^ ;  poiit.  j6^l ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln*  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-oian.  -tian  —  shan.  -tioo.  -sion  —  shun ;  -{ion,  -slon  =  zhun.   -oious,  -tious.  -ftloos  =  abus*  -ble.  -die*  ^c  =  b$l,  d^l* 
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fiesqul — set 


■Ss-qni-*  pre/.  [Lat.  =  semisqiU ;  semis  = 
a  lialf,  ami  qtti  =  que  =  aiul,]  A  pretlx  de- 
noting one  intejier  and  a  Imlf:  as,  sesqiii- 
cyatlius  =  a  cyathus  and  a  half.    It  is  used  in  : 

1 1.  Chem. :  To  denote  that  two  atoms  of  a 
metal  were  combined  witli  three  atoms  of 
•xyyen  or  uther  non-metallic  element :  as  tlius, 
sesquioxkle  of  iron,  FeoO^,  now  called  ferric 
oxide  J  sKivyuisulphide  of  iron,  or  ferric  sul- 
phide, Fe.>S3.  &c.  This  definition  does  not 
hold  good'ntiless  the  valency  of  the  metal  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Thus  seaquichloride 
of  ironis  Fe^CIfi,  the  iron  bein;  quadrivalent, 
whilst  sesquichh'ride  of  antimony  is  SbCls, 
the  antimony  being  tri\alent. 

t  2.  Ceom. :  To  express  a  ratio  in  which 
the  greater  term  contains  the  less  once,  and 
leaves  a  certain  aliquot  part  of  the  less  one. 

t  3.  Music :  To  signify  a  whole  and  a  half: 
as,  ses5ui;iUera,  sest/uiterza,  &c. 

*  ses-qui-aV-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  sesquialter; 
Fr.  sequialUre.] 

A,  As  sttbsL:  The  same  as  Sesqui altera 
fq.v.). 

B,  As  adj. :  Sesquialteral. 

"The  i>eriodi(uI  tiiiwa  Rre  in  a  lesqulalt^  propor- 
tioB  to  tli«  mean  diatauce."— CAevn«. 

Bes-qui-al'-ter-a,  s.    [Sesquialteb.1 

Music:  A  compound  organ  stop  consisting 
of  several  ranks  of  pipes.  Various  combina- 
tions of  intervals  are  used,  bnt  they  only 
represent  different  positions  of  the  third,  fifth, 
and  eighth  of  the  ground  tone  in  the  third  or 
fourth  octave.    {Grove.) 

*  ses-qui-al'-ter-al,  a.     [Lat.  sesquinlter.] 

Math. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ratio  wliere  one 
quantity  or  number  contains  another  once 
and  h:ilf  as  much  more,  as  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

"  Iq  the  sftiiie  tesguialteral  proportion  of  their 
periodical  inutioua  to  their  orbs." — Benlley  :  Sermons, 
No.  8. 

sesquialteral -floret,  s. 

Bot. :  A  perfect  floiet,  with  an  abortive  one 
beside  it. 

•  ses-qui-al'-ter-ate,  *  ses-qui-al'-ter- 
OUS,  a.    [tiES-juiALTER.]    Sesquialt^vaL 

•  ses-qui-cen-ten'-ni-al,  s.  [Pref.  sesqui-, 
and  Eng,  centennial  tq.v.).]  The  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary. 

"In  Oct.  1880.  BRltiinore  celebrated  its  tesq\it- 
eenceitnial.  '—Harper's  Magazine,  Jane,  1882,  p.  21. 

Ses-qui-chlor'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  sesqui-  I,  and 
Eiii-'.  ddoride.]    (8ee  compound.) 

sesquichloride  of  iron,  s.  [Ferric- 
chloride.] 

ses'-qui-du-ple,  a.  [Pref.  scsqui-,  and  Lat. 
duidtx  =:duLilile.l    Sesqui duplicate  (q.v.). 

ses-qui-du'-pli-cate,  a.  [Pref.  sc^^qnl-,  and 
Lat.  diipUcatus  =  doubled.]  Denoting  the 
ratio  of  two  and  a  half  to  one,  or  where  tho 
greiter  term  contiuns  the  lesser  twice  and  a 
half,  as  that  of  50  to  20. 

ses-quiox'-ide,  s.      [Pref.  sesgwi-,  1,  and 

Eng.  oxide.]     (het^  compound.) 

sesquioxlde  of  iron,  ».  [Ferric- 
oxide.] 

ees-qux-pe-da'-li-an,  •  ses-qtup'-e-dal, 

a.  [Lat.  si:squ.!i€dabs,  from  I'ref.  scsqui-,  and 
pedaiis  =  pertaining  to  a  foot.  [Pedal.] 
Containing  or  measuring  a  foot  and  a  half. 
Often  applied  in  humour  to  very  long  words 
in  imitation  of  Horace's  sesqulpedalia  verba 
(De  Arte  Poet.,  D7). 

"  Lantinaae  whose  ponderous  absurdity  was  never 
eqimlleJ  in  ihemost  'cayuipedafi  i«  period  of  dramatic 
literatme."~i>ai/3/  Teleyraph,  Oct,  21.  188S. 

*  ses  -  quip-e-da'-li  -  an  -  ism,  s.      [Eng, 

se^qui pedal iak  :  -ism.]     Sescjuipedalism. 

"  Thtse  iiifisters  of  hyperpolysyllnhic  sesgutpedO' 
UanUm."—Fin'-du>(ird  Hall:  Modern  English,  pL  39. 

*6es-quip'-e-dal-ism,j.  [Eng.  sesquxpedal ; 
-isui.]    The  use  of  very  long  words. 

"  No  tPsquipedaUtm  and  barharoMs  L-iUnlsIng  dU. 
flg\ire  his  explaiiatioua  of  pheuonieua." — Daily 
Tftegraph,  Dec  2.S  1986. 

*Ses-qui-pe-dar-i-ty, ».  [Eng.  sesquipedal; 
•ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  sesqui- 
pedalian. 

2.  The  use  or  hnbit  of  using  very  long 
words  ;  scsquipedalism. 


ses-quip'-li-cate.   o.      [Pref.    sesqui-,   and 
Eug.  jjlicate  Cq.v.).] 

Math. :  Designating  the  proportion  one 
quantity  or  number  has  to  another  in  the 
ratio  of  one  and  a  lialf  to  one. 

■■  The  periudic  il  tiun-s  ol  the  pUneta  are  In  saqui- 
pJioi^cproportiwu."— tVwjtfrte/  fhil.  Principles. 

*  ses-qui-ter'-tial  (ti  as  sh).  *ses-qui- 
ter'-tian,      *  ses-qui-ter'-tion-al,    a. 

[Pref.  sesqui',  and  Lat.  tertius=  tliird.] 

Math. :  Designating  the  ratio  of  one  and 
one-thud  to  one. 

ses'-qui-tone,  s.     [Pref.  sesqui-,  and  Eng. 
tone  (q.v.).] 
Music:  A  minor  third  or  interval  of  three 

semitones. 

*sess,  *sesse,  s.    [A  shortened  form  of  assess 

(q.v.).]     A  tax. 

"Tlie  English  suffered  more  dumage  by  the  seas  of 
hia  soldiers,  th.in  they  gained  profit  or  security  by 
abating  the  pride  of  their  enemies," — Daviat :  Hist,  of 
Irdand. 

*se8S,  *sesse,  v.t.    [Sess,  s.]    To  assess,  to 
tax. 

"  To  consyder  of  the  matter  in  variAnce,  and  to  sfsie 
the  penalty."— Oo/dfijje  ;  Cwsar.  fol.  108. 

ses'-san,  sas'-sen,  s.    [Sarsbn.] 

sess -lie,    a.      [Lat.    sessi7i5  =  pertaining   to 

sitLing  ;  sedeo  =  to  sit.] 

1.  Bot.:  Sitting  closeuponthebody  that  sup- 
ports it  without  any  sensible  stalk :  as,  a 
sessile  leaf.  i.e.,  one  without  a  petiole. 

2.  Zool.,  (Cc. :  Destitute  of  a  peduncle,  at- 
tached simply  by  a  base. 

sessile-cirripedes,  s.  pU 

Zool. :  Tlie  Balanids.    [Acorn-shell.! 
sessile-eyed,  a. 

Zool. :  Having  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  surface 
of  the  head  without  tlie  intervention  of  a  foot- 
stalk. Applied  to  the  Edriopthalmia  (q.v.). 
[Stalk-eyed.] 

*  ses-sir-i-a,s.  pi.  [Ncut.  pL  of  I^t.  sessilis.'] 

[Ses.sile.] 
Zool :  A  lapsed  order  of  Rotifera  (q.v.). 

*  sess'-ion  (SS  as  sh),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ses- 

sinnem.,  accus.  ofscssto=  a  sitting,  from  sessnm, 
sup.  vf  sedeo  =  to  sit ;  Sp.  sesion;  Ital.sesston-e.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  The  act  of  sitting ;  the  state  of  being 
seated. 

•■  Uia  seision  at  the  right  hand  of  God."-^ffooter : 
Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  The  sitting  together  of  a  body  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  transaction  of  business ;  the 
sitting  of  a  court,  council,  legislature,  aca- 
demic bod  v,  or  tlie  like,  or  the  actual  assembly 
of  the  ineiiibers  of  such  or  like  bodit-s  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

"The  said  Lord  President  and  Council  shall  keep 
four  geuer-it  sittlui:s  or  lessioits  in  the  year."— iJu  met  .* 
Hi^caids.  pt.  U.,  bk.  i-  No.  :.6. 

3.  The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which  a 
court,  council,  legislature,  or  the  like  meets 
f.tr  business,  or  transacts  business  regularly 
without  hrealiingup  or  dissolving.  Thus,  the 
session  of  a  ccugresa  is  the  time  finm  its 
meeting  till  its  prorogation  or  dissolution. 
Tlie^T5sto/i  of  a  judicial  court  is  called  a  term. 

"But  the  lastdnyof  that  parlament  or  ses^'m  the 
prluce  couimeth  in  person  in  nis  parlanient  ruliea,  and 
eitteth  iu  hia  stite  :  !iU  the  vnper  house  sittetb  ai«jut 
the  prince  in  their  st.ites  and  orJer  in  their  rubea.' — 
Smith  r  Comrnouw-alfh,  bk.  U..  ch,  lit 

II.  Teclinicalhj : 

1.  Law  :  A  sitting  of  justices  in  court  upon 
commission.  (Generally  used  absolutely  in 
the  plural.) 

2.  Church  of  Scotkmd:  The  same  as  Kirk- 
session  (q.v.). 

1  (1)  Cleric  of  the  session :  A  clerk  of  the 
court  of  session, 

(2)  Court  of  session  :  [Court,  s.,  H  (9)]. 

(3)  General  session  of  the  peace:  A  meeting 
of  the  justices  held  for  the  purpose  of  aclin>4 
judicially  for  the  whole  district  comprised 
within  their  commission.  The  sessions  that 
are  held  once  every  quarter  of  the  year  are 
called  the  General  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace. 

*  {\)  Great  ^ei'si on  of  Wales  :K  conrtabolislird 
by  Stat.  1,  William  IV.,  c.  70,  circuits  bein.; 
held  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  as  inother  Engli-^Ii 
counties,  by  two  judges  of  tlie  superior  courts. 

(5)  Petty  sessions:    The  meeting  of  two  or 


moie  justices  for  trying  ofleuces  in  a  summary 
way  under  various  acts  of  pailiauieul  em- 
powering them  so  to  do. 

(6)  Quarter  sessio7is :  [Quarter]. 

(7)  Sessions  of  the  peace :  The  general  name 
for  sessions  held  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
wliether  petty,  special,  quiuter,  or  geneial. 

(8)  Special sessiotis :  Sessions  held  by  justices 
acting  for  a  division  of  a  county  or  ridin;^,  or 
for  a  burgh,  for  the  transaction  of  special 
business,  sucli  as  granting  licences,  &c. 

(9)  SessioJis  clerk:  One  who  ofncinlly  keeps 
the  books  and  documents  of  a  kirk-sis^ion, 
makes  all  entries,  and  manages  the  pruclama- 
tiou  of  banns  of  marriage.     {Scotdi.) 

sess'-ion-^l  (ssas  sh)»  a.  [Eng.  session;  -al] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  session  or  sessions. 

sessional-orders,  s.pl.  In  Parliament 
certain  orders  agreed  to  by  botli  Houses  of 
Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  each  session, 
which  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  are 
not  intended  to  endure  beyond  the  existing 
session.     (Sir  T.  E.  May.) 

*sess'-po6l,  s.    [Cesspool.] 

ses'-ter9e,  ses-ter'-ti-us  (ti  as  shi).  «• 

[Lat.  sestertius  =- a,  sesterce;  lit.  =  tliat  wliieh 
contains  two  and  a  half;  from  semis=  a  half, 
and  tertius  =  third  ;  Fr.  sesterce.} 

Poman  Antiq.:  A  silver  coin,  properly  of 
tlie  value  of  two  asses  and  a  half,  the  fonith 
part  of  a  denarius,  orabout  2d.  sterling.  The 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  reckon  sums  of 
money  in  sesterces,  large  sums  in  sesLertiaj 
or  sums  of  a  thousand  sesterces. 

*■  In  reckoning  hy  sesterce*,  the  Romans  had  an  iirt, 
which  lony  he  uiideratuud  hy  these  three  rule*:  the 
(irat  is,  if  a  numc-ral  noun  agree  in  case,  geuiler.  and 
number,  with  sesttrtius,  tlien  it  deiiutea  precisely  so 
many  sestertii,  as  decern  sestertii,  just  so  iu;niy  ;  the 
eecuiid  is  this:  if  a  Diiineial  lunni  oi  another  ui^e  be 
joined  with  the  geuitivo  plural  cf  aesterciuB,  it  de- 
notes BO  many  thousand,  as  decetii  sestertiCiui  siKuities 
ten  thoufaiiil  sestertii." — Hcunet :  JiotnanAiUi-iaUiet, 
bk.  v.,  ch   xiii. 

ses'-tet,  ses-tet'-t6»  s.    [Ital.] 

Mu^ic:  A  composition  fur  six  instrumenta 
or  voices. 

"  a  voc.ll  sestet  In  the  second  act  ehows  fancy  and 
skill  of  a  high  order."— flji/j/  Telejraph,  How  10,  138k 

ses'-tine,  s.    [Sextain.] 

Pros. :  A  stanza  of  six  lines ;  a  sextain. 

se-su'-ve-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sesuv{ium); 
L:it.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -en;.] 

f!ot. :  A  sub-order  of  Tetragoniacese.  Cap- 
sule eircumscissile.  (Lindley.)  Sumetiniesmade 
an  order,  Sesuviace^. 

t  se-su-vi-a'-ce-S9,  s.  3??.  [Mod.  Lat.  scsu- 
vi(inn);   Lat.  lem.  pL  adj.  sutt'. -ocece.]    [fciE- 

6U\E.e.] 

se-su'-vi-um,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sesuvese  (q.v.). 
Sesnrium,  portubicastnim  and  S.  repens  are 
cultivated  in  tropical  Asia  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach. 

set.  *  sette,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  settan,  causal  of 
siUan==-\o  sit;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  zetten ;  L-el. 
sctja;  Dan.  sa:lte;  Sw.  satte;  Goth,  satjan; 
Ger.  sttzeiu] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  or  cause  to  sit;  to  place  in  ■ 
sitting  posture. 

"  They  cist  their  garments  upon  the  colt,  and  they 
tec  Jeaiis  Xbexeou."— Litiie  xix.  4b. 

2.  To  place,  as  in  a  sitting  position  ;  to  place 
upright :  as,  To  set  a  box  on  its  end. 

3.  To  place,  put,  or  fix  ;  to  put  or  place  in 
a  certain  place,  position,  or  station. 

"  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cluud.  '—Genesis  Ix.  IS, 

4.  To  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  appoint,  to 
station,  to  post. 

"  Let's  set  the  watch."  Shakeap. :  Othello,  IL  S. 

5.  To  fix  or  plant  firmly. 

G.  To  plant,  as  a  shrub,  tree,  or  vegetable, 
as  distinguished  from  sowing. 

"I'll  notpnt 
The dihble  Inearth,  to  «(  one  slii-of  them." 

.■ihakesp.:  H'  ~*ers  Tule.iv.i, 

7.  To  fix  or  place  iu  a  setting ;  to  fix  for 
ornaiiient,  as  in  metiil. 

"  And  liira  too  rich  a  Jewel  to  he  set 

iu  vuIgTir  luefii!  for  a  vulgar  iisl-. 

Dryden  r  Spanish  Fnar,  iv.  % 

8.  To  adorn  or  stud,  as  with  precious  Stones. 


iStte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  fatber:   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore.  wqU,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  oub,  ciire.  ^;uilto,  car,  rule,  fvOX;  try. 


:   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pStb 
Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  lew. 


set 
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A  To  intersperse  or  variegate  with  anything. 

•■  Aa  with  atArs.  their  bodi««aU 
And  wiugo  were  set  with  eyes." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  vi.  7H. 

10.  To  fix  or  make  immobile. 

"  Set  are  hi-r  eyes,  anit  motioulesa  her  llmha.' 

Ocirth:  JphUi:  Aftitzaret^ 

11.  To  establish  in  some  post  or  office  ;  to 
ftppoint. 

"  Tiie  Lord  hath  M  a  king  over  yoo,"— 1  Samiul 
xJl.  13. 

12.  To  put  from  one  stato  to  another ;  to 
make  or  eause  to  be,  do,  or  act. 

"  I  will  tet  the  Egyptiaua  agaluat  the  Egyptian*.'— 
Iiaiuh  xix.  '2. 

13.  To  fix  or  settle  authoritatively;  to  pre- 
scribe,  to  appoint,  to  predetermine,  to  assign, 

"  Let  us  run  the  race  that  Is  set  before  \ia."—Bebiau>» 
xil.  1. 

14.  To  fix  or  determine,  as  the  thoughts  or 
affections. 

"  Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  thlngi 
on  tiie  earth." — Colossians  lil,  2. 

15.  To  place  in  estimation  ;  to  estimate,  to 
value,  to  prize.    {Proverbs  i.  25.) 

16.  To  regulate  or  adjust:  as.  To  set  a 
watch  by  the  sun. 

17.  To  fit  to  music ;  to  a-iapt  with  notes : 
as,  To  set  a  song  to  music. 

*  18.  To  pitch  ;  to  lead  off,  as  a  tune  in 
flinging. 

"  I  sliould  be  very  willing  to  be  his  clerk,  for  which 
you  know  I  am  nualified,  beiuy  Rt>le  to  read  and  to  *"( 
e,  I>sa\m."—Fieiuhij  :  Joseph  Andrews,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vi. 

19.  To  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated 
state. 

"  I  only  recommended  that  my  arm  and  leg  shonld 
be  set,  and  uiy  body  anointed  with  oil."— tJerbert. 

20.  To  put  in  order  ;  to  put  in  proper  trim 
for  use  :  as.  To  set  a  razor  —  to  give  it  a  sharp 
or  fine  edge;  to  set  a  saw  =  to  incline  the  teeth 
laterally  to  right  and  left,  in  order  that  the 
kerf  may  be  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
blade. 

21.  To  place  in  order  ;  to  frame. 

"  After  it  w.oa  (rnnied.  and  ready  to  be  set  topether, 
he  w;La,  with  intintte  laliour  and  charge,  carried  by 
laud  w  ith  camels  thiougli  that  hot  and  sandy  country." 
—Knolles:  BlsL  Turkes. 

22.  To  propose  for  choice. 

"  .\y  Hint  can  be  done  is  tosef  the  thing beforemen, 

and  to  uiler  it  to  their  choice."— TiV/otson. 

23.  To  apply  or  use  in  action  ;  to  employ. 

"  Set  his  knife  Into  the  root.' 

Shukesp.  :  3  Henry  Vt.,  IL  6. 

24.  To  write  or  note  down. 

"  His  faults  observed. 
Set  in  a  note-book." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Casar,  Iv.  8. 

25.  To  attach  ;  to  add  to ;  to  join  to ;  to 
Impart. 

"  Time  hath  set  a  blot  \ipOD  my  pride." 

Shiikesp. :  mchard  I/.,  Hi.  1 

26.  To  instigate  ;  to  urge  on. 

"  Set 
The  dogs  ol  the  street  to  bay  me." 

&htikesp. :  Cyinbeline,  v,  6. 

27.  To  cause,  to  produce,  to  contrive. 

"Set  disseutiou  twixt  the  sou  and  sire." 

Shakesp.  :   Venus  i  Adciiiii,  1,160. 

*  2S.  To  put  or  place  in  opposition  ;  to 
oppose. 

"Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  iooVaT'Shaketp. : 
Troitus  A  Cresxida,  iL  1. 

»  29.  To  olfer  for  a  price ;  to  expose  for  sale. 

*  30.  To  let  or  grant  to  a  tenant. 

"  They  care  not  ...  at  how  unreasonable  rates  they 
i€i  their  grounds.'— i?p.  I/ail :  Cases  qf  Cmucience. 

*  31.  To  stake  at  play  ;  to  wager,  to  risk, 
to  hazard. 

"  Desperate  and  mad,  at  length  he  sets 
Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore. 

Prior :  Cupid  &  Qanymede,  26. 

*  32.  To  offer  a  wager  to. 

"Whoieta  me  else?  by  heaven!  IH  throw  at  all." 
Sh'tkesp. :  /iietutrd  11.,  iv.  1. 

33,  To  embarrass,  to  perplex,  tu  puzzle ;  to 
bring  to  a  mental  standstill. 

"  Shew  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular."— 
AdthUon. 

31.  To  make  stiff  or  solid ;  to  convert  into 
curd  ;  to  curdle. 

35.  To  become,  as  to  manners,  merit,  sta- 
tion, itc.  ;  to  become,  as  a  dress ;  to  fit,  to 
suit.    (Scotch.) 

'•  Keep  Lack,  sir,  as  best  sets  ye."— Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  itxvli. 

36.  To  ])oint  out  by  stretching  out  the  tail : 
as,  A  dog  sets  birds. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  loosen  and  extend  ;  to  spread :  as. 
To  set  the  sails. 


(2)  To  observe  the  bearings  of,  as  a  disfcuit 
object  by  the  couipa.ss  ;  as.  To  stt  tlie  laud. 
2.  Printitig: 

(1)  To  place  in  proper  order,  as  types;  to 
compose. 

(2)  To  put  Into  type,  as  a  manuscript. 
(Generally  with  up.) 

B.  Intranaitive : 

1.  To  be  fixed  hard,  closely,  and  firmly. 

"A  gatherins  Mid  siriiiig  o(  tlio  splilta  together  to 
reai-tt.  maketh  the  teeth  to  set  bard  oue  Rgulust 
another.'"— fl.iC'jn. 

2.  To  plant ;  to  place  roots  or  shoots  in  the 
ground. 

"  In  gard  ning  ne'er  this  rule  forget. 
To  sow  dry,  and  set  weL"  Old  Proverb. 

3.  To  congeal,  to  solidify,  to  concrete. 

"That  fluid  aubatauue  In  a  few  minutes  begins  to 
wet,  as  tt>e  tradesmt-n  speak;  that  Is.  to  exchange  Its 
fluidity  for  flrmnesa."— «oy/e. 

*i.  To  fit  music  to  words. 

"  I  might  alng  it.  madam,  to  a  tune. 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ludyship  can  set." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

5.  To  go  down  or  descend  below  the  horizon  ; 
to  sink,  to  decline. 

"  When  the  aun  was  letHng.  '—Luke  iv.  *0. 

6.  To  flow ;  to  have  a  certain  course  or 
direction ;  to  run ;  as,  The  current  sets  east- 
ward,   {Lit.  i&Jig.) 

*  7.  To  point  out  game,  as  a  sporting  dog ; 
to  hunt  game  by  the  aid  of  a  setter. 

"When  I  go  a-ha«king  or  setthvj.  I  think  myaelf 
behuldeu  to  him  tliat  assures  me,  that  iuauch  a  held 
there  la  a  covey  of  partridges." — Boyl<:, 

*  8.  To  undertake  earnestly  ;  to  apply  one's 
self.    {Hammond.) 

*  9.  To  begin  a  journey,  march,  or  voyage  ; 
to  start ;  to  go  forth. 

•■  The  king  is  set  from  Loudon,  and  the  aceue 
la  now  trausi'orted  to  fauuthampton." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  »'.,  it    (CboruA.) 

10.  To  face  one's  partner  in  dancing. 

11.  To  fit  or  suit  a  person :  as.  The  dress 
sets  well.     {Colloq.) 

%  1.  To  set  about :  To  begin ;  to  take  the 
first  steps  in. 

2.  To  set  against:  To  oppose;  to  place  in 
comparison,  or  as  an  equivalent. 

"  This  perishing  of  the  world  hi  adeluge  Is  set  against, 
or  couipaied  with,  the  perishing  of  the  world  in  the 
conflagration."— Bumef."  Theory  o/the  Earth. 

3.  To  set  aside  : 

(1)  To  put  aside  or  out  of  the  question  for  a 
time  ;  to  omit  or  pass  over  for  the  present. 

"  Setting  asidei  all  other  considerations,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  know  the  truth,  and  yield  to  that."— yWiofiOJi. 

(2)  To  reject. 

"I'll  look  into  the  pretensions  of  each,  and  show 
upon  what  ground  it  is  that  I  embrace  that  of  the 
delutje.  and  tet  aside  all  the  rest, ' — Woodward  :  JfaL 
ffist. 

(3)  To  abrogate,  to  annul,  to  quash  :  as,  To 
set  aside  a  verdict. 

4.  To  set  at  defiance :  [Defiance,  ^J. 

5.  To  set  at  case  :  To  put  at  ease  ;  to  quiet ; 
to  tranquillize. 

6.  To  set  at  naught:  [Naught,  s.,  IT  (2)]. 

7.  To  set  a  trap  or  snore:  To  prepare  and 
place  a  trap  to  catch  prey ;  hence,  to  lay  a 
plan  to  deceive  and  draw  into  the  power  of 
another. 

8.  To  set  at  work:  To  cause  to  enter  on 
work  ;  to  show  how  to  proceed  with  work ; 
to  start  on  work. 

9.  To  set  by  : 

(1)  To  put  aside  ;  to  set  aside. 
*(2)  To  regard,  to  esteem. 

"  Pnvld  behaved  biniaelf  more  wisely  than  all,  so 
that  Ilia  uaiiie  was  much  set  by."— I  Sa7nuel  xviii,  30, 

10.  To  set  down  : 

(1)  To  place  on  the  gmund  or  floor, 

(2)  To  deposit  or  place  a  passenger;  as,  A 
cabman  sets  down, 'his  fare  at  a  certain  place. 

(3)  To  snub  ;  to  check  or  rebuke  ;  to  slight. 

(4)  To  enter  in  writing  ;  to  note  ;  to  register. 

(5)  To  explain,  to  set  forth,  to  fix,  to  esta- 
blish. 

"  Some  rules  were  to  he  tet  tfotm for  tfae  government 
of  the  army.  ■ — Clarend"tL 

(6)  To  consider,  to  rank,  to  class:  as.  To 
set  one  down  as  stupid. 

11.  To  set  eyes  on:  To  fix  the  eyes  on  ;  to 
behold,  to  see. 

12.  *  7*0  set  fire  on.  To  set  fire  to  :  To  apply 
fire  to  ;  to  set  on  tire  ;  to  cause  to  bum. 

"Set  fire  on  bams  and  hayBtacVs." 

abitkesp.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  T.  1, 


13.   To  set  forth: 

(1)  TraHsitive : 

*  (a)  To  prei)are  and  send  out. 

"The  Venetian  admiral  hiid  a  Hint  of  ilxty  gnlUo^ 
t*t/orth  by  tile  Veuctlau*."— A;«o(/««:  //U(.  TurlUS. 

(b)  To  represent  in  words  ;  to  i)resuut  Of 
put  forward  for  consideration. 

(c)  To  promulgiit*),  to  publish. 

*  (U)  To  show  ;  to  make  a  show  ot 

"  Set  forth  a  deep  reientaiiro." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  L  4L 

(e)  To  arrange,  to  dispose. 

"  U[»  hii;her  to  tho  plain,  where  well  ant  forth 
In  beat  appointment  all  our  regluioutH.' 

.'ihakesp.  '  King  John,  IL 

*(/)  To  praise,  to  recommend. 

"  I'll  set  yy\i  forth" 
Sh'tkesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  111.  6. 

(2)  hUrans. :  To  move  forward  ;  to  start ; 
to  set  out. 

"  I  take  this  as  an  uuexiwcted  favour,  that  thon 
ehoiildeMt  set  forth  out  of  doors  with  me."— Banyan : 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  11. 

*  14.  To  set  for  ward: 

(1)  Traiut.  :  To  advance,  to  promote, 

(2)  lutrans. :  To  set  out,  to  start. 

"The  80UA  ot  Genihon  and  tho  soua  of  Menui  mC 
forward.'— A'u.nbers  X.  IT. 

15.  To  set  in: 

"  0)  Trans. :  To  put  in  tho  way  to  begin  ! 
to  give  a  start  to. 

"  If  you  please  to  assist  and  tet  me  in,  I  will  recollect 
myatU. '— Collier. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  begin  :  as,  WinterscfsfMin  Deceml)er. 

(b)  To  become  settled  in  a  particular  state. 
"  Then  it  set  in  rainy."— /VW,  April  4.  1885, 

(c)  To  flow  towards ;  as,  The  current  «te  in 
towards  the  shore. 

16.  To  set  in  order:  To  put  in  order»  to 
arrange,  to  adjust. 

"The  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come."— 1 
Corinthians  xt  34. 

17.  To  set  little  (or  much)  by :  To  have  a  poor 
(or  liigli)  opinion  irf;  to  value  little(or  highly). 

18.  To  set  of: 

(1)  Transitive : 

*  {a)  To  remove. 

"  Everj'  thiug  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  thtuk  you  enemies." 

Shnkesp.  :  2  ffenry  If.,  tV.  1, 

(h)  To  adorn,  to  decorate. 

"ClaiKllau  srts  ojf  his  description  of  the  Eridanoi 
witb  all  the  poetical  stories. '—Addtsoii.'  Uii  Italy. 

(c)  To  show  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Sii'.nT  uiore  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Tlian  tb;it  which  hath  no  foil  to  tet  it  off." 

Shaketp.  :  l  Il-nry  /I'.,  i  2. 

*  (2)  Intrans. :  To  start,  to  set  out,  to  enter 
on  a  journey. 

19.  To  stt  on  {or  upon) : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  incite,  to  encourage. 
(//)  To  employ,  as  on  a  Uisk  ;  to  place  or  pu4 
to  .si)me  work. 

*  (c)  To  determine  with  settled  purjwae. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  begin  a  journey  or  an  enterprise. 
(6)  To  make  an  attack  ;  to  assault. 

"  Aud  then  I'll  set  upon  blm." 

Shiikeap. :  CoTHolanut,  T,  1* 

20.  To  set  on  fire  :  [121. 

21.  To  set  on  foot :  To  start,  to  originate,  to 
set  a-going. 

22.  To  set  out : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  mark  by  boundaries  or  distinctions 
of  space ;  to  niatk  out. 

*  (ft)  To  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth  ;  to 
furnish. 

"The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  ietout.  in  case 
of  great  necehsity.  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred 
galliea,  aud  ten  galeasses,"- .4tW(*'j»i ;  Travels  in  Ualy. 

(c)  To  publish,  as  a  proclamation. 

{d)  To  assign,  to  allot. 

(e)  To  adorn,  to  embellish,  to  set  olT. 

"  An  ugly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit  tet  out  with  Jewell^ 
nothing  can  become."— /Vry./cn. 

(/)  To  show,  to  display,  to  set  off,  to  recom- 
mend. 
(!7)  To  show,  to  prove. 
{h)  To  recite  ;  to  state  at  large. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(o)  To  start  on  a  journey  or  course ;  to 
start,  to  begin. 


boil,  b6y ;  po^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go.  gem;  thin,  tMs;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^cist.    -infr 
•olan,  -tian  =  sb^Ji*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d©!- 
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(6)  To  have  a  beginniug. 

"11  auy  ludividual  casu.'iUy  there  be.  It  Is  question- 
able wliether  Its  activity  ouly  set  out  at  our  nativity, 
and  began  not  ratber  In  the  womb."— B*-own«;  Vulgar 
Krrourt. 

23.  To  set  over : 

(1)  To  appoint  or  place  as  supervisor, 
governor,  inspectxir,  cr  director. 

'•I  have*ef  tbeeowrftU  the  land  of  Egypt."— Genwii 
xll.  4L 
*  (2)  To  assign,  to  convey,  to  transfer. 

24.  To  set  right :  To  correct,  to  put  in  order, 
to  adjust, 

25.  To  set  sail :  To  exjiand  and  spread  the 
sans  :  hence,  to  begin  a  voyage. 

26.  To  set  the  fashion  :  To  determine  what 
shall  be  the  fashion  ;  to  lead  the  fashion. 

27.  To  set  the  gayjie  at : 

Rackets:  (See  extract,  and  extract  under 
Set,  s.,  I.  S). 

"  It  is  cenerally  the  rale  that  when  the  game  la 
called  'tliirteen  all,"  it  may,  upon  the  demand  of  the 
out-jilayer,  be  set  at  five,  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of  com- 
plemeiit,\ry  gniue  is  started  in  which  five  aces  must  be 
won  befiJie  tlie  aaiue  can  be  counted  to  either  side. 
In  a  aimilir  way.  at  '  fourteen  all,'  the  game  may  be 
«e£  at  three."— CfiMei/'j  Book  of  SporU,  p.  46. 

28.  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge : 

(1)  Lit. :  [Edge,  5.  H]. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cause  to  suffer  the  natural 
penalty  of  one's  sin.    (Exek,  xviii,  2.) 

29.  To  set  to : 

(1)  To  apply  one's  sell 

(2)  To  begin  to  fight. 

30.  To  set  up: 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(i)  To  erect. 

(ii)  To  raise  :  as,  To  set  up  a  shout. 

(iii)  To  establish,  to  found,  to  institute  :  as. 
To  set  'up  a  govemmeut,  to  set  up  a  school* 

(iv)  To  enable  to  commence  a  new  business ; 
to  start  in  a  new  business  :  as,  He  has  set  his 
son  vp  in  business. 

(v)  To  raise,  to  exalt,  to  put  in  power. 

"I  will  set   up  uhepherd*  over   ilLexn"— Jeremiah 

xxiiL  i. 

(vi)  To  place  or  fix  in  view  ;  as,  To  set  -up  a 
mark. 

"  He  set  up  his  bill  here."— 5*aiejp. ;  Mitch  Ado 
About  Nothing,  i,  L 

(vii)  To  advance,  to  propose,  to  put  for- 
waid  :  as.  To  set  up  a  new  doctrine. 

"  The  authors  that  set  up  this  opinion  werenot  them- 
■*lve3  satisfied  with  it."— Burner  .*  Theory  of  tha  Larth, 

(viii)  To  raise  from  depression  or  difficulty  : 
as,  This  good  fortune  set  him  up  again, 

(&)  Technically: 

(i)  Naut. :  To  extend,  as  the  shrouds,  stays, 
Ac. 

(ii)  Printing : 

(o)  To  put  in  type  :  as.  To  set  iip  a  page  of 
copy. 

O)  To  arrange  in  words,  lines,  &c, ;  to  com- 
pose :  as,  To  set  vp  type. 

(2)  77i/ra?i5i(ire: 

(a)  To  begin  business ;  to  start  in  business  : 
as,  He  has  set  up  as  a  grocer. 

(h)  To  profess ;  to  make  pretensions :  as, 
He  sets  vp  fur  a  scholar.    (Followed  by /or.) 

31.  To  set  up  rigging : 

Naut.  :  To  increase  the  tension  of  the  tig- 
ging by  tackles. 

set-back,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  reflux  of  a  current 
caused  by  a  counter-current,  by  a  dam,  &c.  : 
lience,  fig.,  a  reverse,  a  discomfiture.    (Amer.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  flat,  plain  set-off  in  a  wall. 
set-bolt,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  (1)  A  bolt  used  to  force  another 
bolt  out  of  its  hole ;  (2)  a  bringing-to  bolt 
(q.v.). 

set-down,  ».  The  state  of  being  "set 
down  ;"  seveie  censure  fitted  and  intended  to 
liuniiliate  one. 

set-fair,  s.  &  o. 

1.  [Set,  5.,  II.  3  tl. 

2.  Fair,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  and 
with  eveiy  prospect  of  continuance. 

set-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  in  which 
the  hamlle  is  merely  set  in,  not  wedged,  so  as 
to  be  readily  reversed. 

set-in,.*:.  A  beginning,  a  settingin.  (Ainer.) 


set-line,  s. 

Angling:  A  line  to  which  a  number  of 
baited  hooks  are  attached,  and  which,  sup- 
ported by  buoys,  is  extended  on  the  siu-face  of 
the  water,  and  may  be  left  uuguarded  during 
the  absence  of  the  fisherman. 

set-ofi^  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  set  off  against  another 
thing ;  an  offset. 

2.  A  counter-claim  or  demand ;  a  cross- 
debt  ;  a  couuter-balance  ;  an  equivalent. 

3.  That  which  is  used  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  or  to  set  off  anything  ;  a  decoration, 
an  ornament. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Build.  :  The  part  of  a  wall  which  forms  a 
horizontal  ledge  when  the  portion  above  is 
reduced  in  thickness. 

2.  PriJit. :  The  accidental  transference  of 
ink  from  one  recently  printed  sheet  to  another. 

3.  law :  The  merging,  wholly  or  partially, 
of  the  claim  of  one  person  against  another  in 
a  counter-claim  by  the  latter  against  the 
former.  Thus,  by  a  plea  of  set-off,  the  de- 
fendant acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plain- 
tiffs demand,  but  sets  up  another  demand  of 
liis  own  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  whole  or  in  part. 

set-off,  V. 

Print. :  To  soil  by  the  accidental  transfer- 
ence of  ink.  (Used  of  a  printed  sheet  or  a 
machine  blanket.) 

set-out,  s. 

1.  Preparations  as  for  beginning  a  journey  ; 
a  start. 

"The  parties  were  pretty  eqnal  at  the  set-out,"— 
Byron  :  Diary.  Feb,  18.  1921. 

2.  A  display,  as  of  plate,  &c. ;  dress  and 
accessories ;  equipage,  turn-out. 

3.  Company,  set,  clique. 

i.  A  bustle,  a  confusion,  a  disturbance. 

set-pot,  s.  A  copper  pan,  used  in  varnish- 
making.  It  is  heated  by  a  spiral  flue,  which 
winds  around  it,  and  is  used  for  boiling  oil, 
gold  size,  Japan,  and  Brunswick  black,  &c. 

set- screw,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  screw  employed  to  hold  or  move 
objects  to  their  bearings,  as  the  bits  in  a 
cutter-head  or  brace. 

*  set-Stitctaed,  a.  stitched  according  to 
a  set  pattern,  or,  perhaps,  worked  with  plaits. 
(Sterne.)    [Set,  s.,  I.  1.] 

set-to.  s.  A  fight  at  fisticuffs  ;  a  pugilistic 
contest ;  lience,  any  similar  contest. 

set-np,  s. 

1.  Metal-work. :  The  steam-ram  used  in  the 
squeezer  which  operates  on  the  ball  of  iron 
from  the  puddling-furnace.  The  action  is  to 
condense  longitudinally  the  bloom,  previously 
elongated  by  the  action  of  the  squeezer  which 
ejects  the  cinder. 

2.  Bakei-y :  One  of  the  scantlings  used  to 
keep  the  loaves  in  place  in  the  oven- 

set- work,  5. 

Plaster. :  Two-coat  plastering  on  lath. 

set,  sett,  s.    [Set,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  Is  set  or 
placed  ;  the  way  in  which  a  thing,  as  a  dress, 
sets  or  fits. 

2.  An  attitude,  position,  or  posture. 

3.  The  descent  of  the  sun  or  other  luminary 
below  the  horizon  ;  setting. 

"The  weary  sun  bath  made  a  golden  set." 

STmkesp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

4.  A  young  plant  for  growth  or  setting ;  a 
slip,  a  shoot. 

"To  search  the  woods  for  sets  of  flowery  thorn." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odyssey  x\iv.  259. 

5.  A  permanent  change  of  figure  caused  by 
pressure,  or  being  retained  long  in  any  one  posi- 
tion, When  metal  is  subjected  to  any  strain, 
either  tensile  or  compressive,  the  material  is 
lengthened  or  shortened  in  proportion  to  the 
force  exerted.  When  released  from  the  strain 
it  resumes  its  original  length,  unless  tlie  force 
exerted  exceeded  its  limit  of  elasticity.  If 
this  occurs,  the  material  receives  what  is 
called  a  permanent  set. 

6.  A  direction  or  course  :  as,  the  set  of  the 
tide. 


*  7.  A  plait. 

"  [One]  searching  him  found  In  the  xets 
Of  his  grevvt  rufia  the— I  shall  thiutc  on't  presently. 
Tlfla  baid  word— the  Inquisition." 

Olapthorne  :  Wit  in  a  Constable,  T.  1. 

8.  A  wager,  a  venture,  a  stake ;  hence,  a 
game,  a  match.    [Set,  y.,  i  27.] 

"  By  (lint  of  very  smart  service  and  general  good 
pl.'iy  the  old  Etijuian  toul£  the  t'^uie  t>  "  v:.  all,"  and 
fluislied  up  bygainLug  all  five  aces  in  the  sett ." —F^sid^ 
April  4,  1835. 

9.  A  number  or  collection  of  things  of  the 
same  kind,  or  suited  to  each  other,  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  together,  each  being  s 
necessary  complement  of  the  rest ;  a  complete 
suit  or  assoi"tnient. 

"  A  set  of  beads."        Shaketp. :  Richard  II..  iiL  1 

10.  A  number  of  persons  customarily  or 
officially  associated,  as  a  set  of  men  or  oflicials  ; 
a  number  of  persons  drawn  together  or  united 
by  some  common  pursuit,  affinity  of  taste, 
character,  or  the  like. 

11.  Hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  clique  :  as,  He 
belongs  to  a  bad  set. 

12.  A  numbdr  of  particular  things  that  are 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  whole  :  as,  a  »e( 
of  features. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  tool  used  to  close  plates  around  a 
rivet  before  upsetting  the  point  of  the  latter 
to  form  the  second  head. 

(2)  Tlie  lateral  deflection  of  a  saw-tooth,  to 
enable  it  to  free  itself,  by  cutting  a  kerf  wider 
than  tlie  blade.     [Saw-set.] 

(3)  An  iron  bar,  bent  in  two  right  angles  on 
the  same  side,  used  in  dressing  forged  iron. 

2.  Locksmith. :  A  contrivance  for  preventing 
the  opening  of  a  lock  without  its  proper  key. 

3.  Plaster. :  The  last  coat  of  plaster  on  walls 
for  papering;  a  setting  or  setting-coat.  The 
last  coat  for  painting  is  called  stucco. 

IT  Set-fair  indicates  a  particularly  good 
trowelled  surface. 

4.  DaiLcing  (C  Music:  The  five  movements 
or  figures  of  a  quadrille ;  the  music  adapted 
to  a  quadrille  ;  and  also  the  number  of  couples 
required  to  execute  the  dance. 

6.  Theat.  :  A  set-scene  (q.v.). 

6.  SadiUery:  The  stuffing  beneath  the  ground 
seat  of  a  saddle,  to  bring  the  top  seat  to  its 
shape. 

%  (1)  A  dead  set :  [Dead-set]. 

(2)  Set  (or  sett)  of  a  burgh : 

Scots  Law:  The  constitution  of  a  bargK 
The  setts  are  either  established  by  im- 
memorial usage,  or  were  at  some  tune  oi 
other  modelled  by  the  convention  of  burghs. 

(3)  Set  of  excluinge,  set  of  bills: 

Exchange  :  A  certain  number,  generally  three 
parts  of  the  same  bill  of  exchange,  any  part 
of  which  being  paid  tlie  others  are  void. 

*  (4)  To  be  at  a  dead  set :  To  be  in  a  fixed 
state  or  condition,  wliich  precludes  further 
progress ;  to  be  at  a  standstill. 

(5)  To  make  a  dead  set :  To  make  a  deter- 
mined onset,  attack,  or  application, 

set,  *  sette,  a.    (Set,  v.] 

1.  Placed,  put,  located,  fixed,  &c. 

2.  Fixed,  immovable:  as,  His  eyes  were  aet, 

3.  Fixed  in  opinion,  determined,  obstinate. 

4.  Intent,  bent. 

"  All  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  tlituce  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good."    JJilion  :  />.  JS.,  L  302. 

5.  Established;  fixed  by  authority  or  cus- 
tom; prescribed,  settled,  appointed:  as,  a 
set  form  of  service. 

6.  Predetennined  ;  fixed  beforehand. 

••  The  tyme  sette  of  kinde  is  come."    Ootoer  :  C.  A..  U. 

7.  Regular ;  in  due  form  ;  well-arranged  or 
put  together. 

•■  [He]  niiled  on  Lady  Fortune  in  cood  terms, 
In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  moliley  foo]." 

Shakefp.     As  I'ou  Like  It.  IL  7. 

8.  Cricket :  A  term  apjilied  to  a  player  wb« 
has  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  bowling. 

set-scene,  s. 

TJieat.:  A  scene  built  up  by  the  stage-car- 
penters, or  a  furnished  interior,  as  a  drawing- 
room,  as  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  or 
a  shifting  scene. 

set-speech,  s. 

1,  A  speech  curefully  prepared  beforehand- 

2.  A  formal  or  methodical  speech 


late,  fit,  ftire.  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
«r,  wore,  wou;  worlc,  wh6,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  fill ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  c=  a ;  qu  =  kw- 
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ae'-ta  (pi.  se'-tse),  s.    [Ud.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  £ZoqI.:  A  bristle  or  sharp 
hair. 

2.  BoU  :  Bristles  when  short  and  stiff,  as  on 
the  stalk  of  Echiuni.  (Used  specilically  of 
tlie  stalk  supporting  the  theca  in  a  moss.) 

^  Hypogyiiou3  setcs : 

Bot.  :  Little  filiform  appendages  at  the  base 
of  the  ovary  in  Cyperace*. 

8e-ta-ce-6-  (c  as  sh),  vr^f-  [Mod.  Lat.  seta- 
ceus,  from  Lat.  seta  =a  bristle.] 

Bot. :  Covered  or  pointed  with  bristles. 

8etaceo-ro3trate»  a. 

Bot.  :  Having;  a  beak  with  the  figure  of  a 
bristle. 

setaceo  serrate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Serrulated,  the  serratures  ending  in 
bristle-like  poiuts. 

Be~ta'-ceoiis  (ce  as  ah),  a.  [Lat.  seta  =  a 
bristle.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Bristly  ;  covered  or  set  with 
bristles ;  consisting  of  bristles. 

2.  Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  form 
of  a  bristle. 

setaceons  Hebrew-oharacter*  s. 
Entom. :  A  British  night  moth,  Noctua  C. 
nigruyii. 

Be-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  seta  = 
&  bristle.  *  Named  from  the  bristly  nature  of 
the  involucre.] 

Bot.  :  Bristle-grass  ;  a  genus  of  Paniceae. 
Panicle  spike-like ;  spikelets  two-flowered,  one 
to  three  together,  surrounded  by  bristles  ; 
glumes  two,  awnless.  Known  species  twenty. 
One,  Setaria  viridis  is  perhaps  British.  It  oc- 
curs in  cultivated  fields  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Surrey.  S.  rerlicUlata,  found  with  the 
former,  is  not  indigenous.  5.  germanica  is 
German  millet.  S.  italica,  a  grain  cultivated 
in  India  on  the  plains,  and  on  the  hills  up  to 
6,500  feet,  with  two  varieties,  one  straw-yellow 
and  the  other  reddish-yellow,  is  largely  used 
as  a  cereal  in  India,  but  is  considered  heating. 
It  may  have  come  originally  from  China, 
Japan,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  Australia. 

eet-ee',  s.    [Settbe,  i.] 

•  sete'-wall.  s.    [Cetewalb.] 
set'-fSil,  s.    [Septfoil.] 

•  sethe.  r.(.  or  i.     [Seethe.] 

sethe,    seethe,    aeath,    salth,    sey,    s. 

[Gael.]    The  coal-fish.  '  (Scotch.) 

Betb'-l-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  S.  Sethi, 
author  of  a  work  on  culinary  vegetables.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Erythroxylacese,  some- 
times merged  in  Erythroxylon.  An  enipy- 
reumatic  oil  or  tar,  obtained  from  S.  indica,  is 
used  in  Southern  India. 

Seth'-Ic,  a.     [A  corrupt,  of  so(fti«c(q.v.).] 

Seth'-xte^,  Seth'-I-aa^,  5.  pL    [See  def.] 
Church  Hist. :  An  obscure  Gnostic  sect  in 
the  second  century  who  are  said  to  have  re- 
garded Seth  as  the  Messiah. 

ae-tif  -er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  seta  =  a  bristle,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]  Producing  or  bearing  bristles. 

se'-ti-form,  a.  [Lat.  seta —  a.  bristle,  and 
forma  =  form.]    Having  the  form  of  a  bristle. 

set'-i-ger,  s.  {I^t.]  [Setiqeroos.]  One  of 
the  Setigera  (q.v.). 

•  Se-tig'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut  pi.  of  HAt.  setiger 
=  bristly.] 

Zool. :  An  old  synonym  of  Ch8etopoda(q.v.). 

Se-tig'-er-ous,  a.  [Setioeba.]  Covered  with 
bristles  ;  setiferous.  (Used  in  Zoology  specif, 
of  the  Locomotive  Annelida.) 

Be-tip'-ar-0U8,  o.  [Lat.  seta  (q.v.),  and 
pario  =  tn  bring  forth,]  Producing  or  giving 
origin  to  bristles. 

"The  development  in  theae  seRmeiits  of  the  tefi- 
parous  gUniis  of  the  inner  row  of  Betas, "—^o^^cifon; 
Forms  qf  Animal  Life,  p.  Vi&. 

Be'-ti-reme»  s.  [Lat.  seta  =  a  bristle,  and 
remus  =  an  oar.] 

Entom. :  The  leg  nf  an  aquatic  beetle  when 
frin<^ed  with  bristles,  to  aid  it  in  propelling 
itself  through  the  water. 


•set-ling,  s.  [Eng.  «<,  s.  ;  dimin,  suff.  -liyig.] 
A  yuimg  sft,  slip,  or  shoot.  (Decon :  Preface 
to  i''arious  Tracts.) 

set'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  set;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  set, 

se-to'-de^,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  «(a  = 
a  hair,  and  Gr.  elfios  (fiidos)=  form.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Triclmptera,  family 
Leptoceridae.  liead  small,  densely  pubescent ; 
antenna;  vnrying ;  wings  exceedingly  long, 
narrow,  and  acute,  posterior  pair  not  so 
broad  as  anterior ;  abdomen  slender,  with 
varj-ing  appendages.  The  larvae  inlialiit 
standing  and  running  waters.  In  at  least 
two  uf  the  species  the  rase  is  a  tube  of 
hardened  silky  secretion,  apparently  with  no 
admixture  of  extraneous  matter.  Six  species 
from  the  Pala?arctic  region  ;  two,  Setodes 
tineiformis  and  5.  interrupta,  are  British. 

Se'-ton,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  seta  =  a,  bristle.] 
Surg. :  A  few  horse-hairs,  or  small  threads, 
or  a  twist  of  silk,  cotton,  or  similar  material, 
passed  under  the  true  skin  and  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath,  in  order  to  maintain  an  arti- 
ficial issue.  They  are  applied  as  counter- 
irritants  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the  system, 
or  to  excite  inflammation  or  adhesion.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  issue  itself. 

seton-needle.  s. 

Surg. :  A  needle  by  which  a  seton  (q.v.),  is 
introduced  beneath  the  skin. 

se'-tose,  t  se'-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  setosus,  from 
s€ta  =  a  bristle.] 

Bot.,  Zool,  dc. :  Covered  with  setse;  bristly. 
(Used  specif,  when  the  hairs  or  bristles  are 
unusually  still.) 

sett.  s.     [Set,  v.] 

1.  A  match.    [Set,  ».,  I.  8.] 

2.  A  number  of  mines  taken  upon  lease. 

3.  Piling:  Apiece  forming  a  prolongation 
of  the  upper  end  of  a  pile  when  the  latter  has 
been  driven  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hammer. 

^  Sett  of  a  burgh :  [Set  of  a  burgk]. 

*  sette,  v.t.    [Set,  v.] 

set-tee'  (1),  set-ee',  s.    [Fr.  scetie,  sitie.] 
Naut. :  A  Mediterranean  vessel  with  a  sharp 
prow,  single  deck,  two  masts,  and  sails  inter- 
mediate in  shape  between  a  lug-sail  and  a 
lateen  sail. 

set-tee'  (2),  $.  [According  to  Skeat,  a  variation 
of  settle,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  long-backed  seat,  for 
four  or  more  persons ;  a  kind  of  double  arm- 
chair. 

"  Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased 
ThKu  when  eiuploy'd  t'  accouimodate  the  fair. 
Heard  t\io  sweet  luoan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  Boft  tfUce  ;  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
And  m  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received, 
United  yet  divided  ;  twain  at  once. 
So  ait  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne." 

Cowpcr :  Tatk,  1  75. 

settee-bed,  s.  A  bed  formed  so  as  to 
turn  up  in  the  day-time  in  the  form  of  a  settee. 

Set'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  set,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  :  as,  a  setter  of 
precious  stones,  a  setter  of  type,  a  setter  of 
music.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  composition,  as, 
type-se((er,  se(/er-off,  setter-on,  &c. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*  3.  One  who  jierformed  the  office  of  a  setter- 
dog,  or  found  persons  to  be  plundered  ;  one 
who  made  appointments  and  watched  oppor- 
tunities. 

"O,  "tls  our  itttcr:  I  know  bla  voice." ~-Shake*p.  : 
IBenry  /»'.,  U.  2. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gun.  :  A  round  stick  for  driving  fuses, 
or  any  other  compositions,  into  paper  cases. 

2.  Porcelain :  A  seggar  adapted  and  shaped 
to  i-eoeive  an  article  of  porcelain  biscuit,  fur 
firing  in  the  kUn. 

3.  Zool.  :  The  large  Spaniel  improved  to  his 
peculiar  size  and  beauty,  and  taught  another 
way  of  marking  his  game,  viz.,  by  setting  or 
crouching.  {Youatt.)  There  are  two  breeds, 
the  English  and  the  Irish  ;  the  latter  stands 
ft  little  higiieron  the  legs,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
liardier  of  tlie  two.  The  coatshould  be  wavy  ; 
but  not  curly,  as  in  the  Water-spaniel,  nor 
so  thick  as  in  the  Newfonndland.  Tlie  hinrler 
parts  of  the  legs  and  the  lower  surface  of  the 
tail  sliould  be  well  set  with  long  hair,  and  the 


piedominating  colour  bo  wlnte,  blotched  wltfc 
lemon,  liver,  yellow,  red,  or  black, 

setter-forth,  ».  One  who  declares,  pub- 
lishes, or  sets  forth  ;  a  proeluimcr. 

"  YoUl  trftertforth  ot  Uiiexatn]i|ed  theiOM," 

«.  Urotcmnff:  .SvrdtUo.  bk.  L 

setter-grass,  s.    [SErrEnwoRT.] 

sotter-off,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
sets  <il!,  derorates,  or  adorns. 

setter-on,  s.  One  who  sets  on  ;  an  In- 
stigiiLor,  un  cncourager,  a  promoter. 

setter-out,  5.      One   wlio  seta  forth  ot 

proclaims. 

'■  A  no\i\«  §etter-ojir.  Rnd  a«  true  a  foUnwcr  of  ClirM 
Aud  hya  gospell."— vlic/ian»;  A^uirei  c^/ Oermany. 

setter-up,  s.  One  who  sets  np  or  estab- 
lisliL-s  ;  one  who  raises  to  ofilco  or  dignity. 

"  IToud  letter-up  and  puller  down  of  Mne»  I " 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henrp  17.,  IL  S. 

•  set'-ter,  v.i.  [Eng.  seton  (q.v.).]  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  Hiisbaudinen  are  used  to  nirtke  a  hole,  and  put  » 
piece  uf  the  rout  [cf.  Settkrwort]  into  the  dowlap  .  ,  . 
as  a  Betun  in  canes  of  diseitsoJ  lunKs,  and  this  ts  callw) 
pegging  or  lett^rins;." — Gerarde  :  Berbal,  p.  9*8. 

sef-ter-wort,  s.    [Eng.  setter,  v.,  and  %uori.\ 

Bot.  :  llelleborusfcetidus. 

"  set'-ter-y,  a.  [Eng.  setter;  -y.]  Like  oi 
resembling  a  setter. 

"  Generally  too  lettery  in  appearauM  to  be  perfect." 
~h%eld.  Dec.  6,  1884. 

sett'-mg,  "sett-yng,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  $. 
[Skt,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  jIs  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sets,  places,  or  flzea 
anything  in  any  position. 

2.  A  descending  below  the  horizon  ;  set ; 
hence,  fig.,  fall  from  high  estate. 

"  From  that  full  meHdlaa  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  nuvf  to  my  »''ttino." 

Sftakesp. :  Bmry  nil.,  li.  1. 

3.  The  act  of  fixing  for  ornament,  as  in 
metal ;  that  in  which  anything  is  set  for  orna- 
ment :  as,  the  setting  of  a  ring. 

4.  The  act  of  arranging  or  fitting  words  to 
music  ;  a  musical  arrangement  of  words. 

"  Id  some  of  the  settings  the  frequent  change*  of 
measure  and  tonality  produca  an  uneasy  aud  laboured 
effect"—  At fientsiim,  Dec.  2",  1884. 

•  5.  Sporting  with  a  setting  dog. 

6.  The  sharpening  of  a  razor  on  a  lione  ;  aD 
intennediate  process  between  grinding  on  a 
stone  and  strapping. 

7.  Displaying  the  teeth  of  a  saw  laterally  tn 
alternate  directions,  so  as  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  kerf,  and  allow  the  blade  to 
move  freely  without  rubbing  and  heating. 
[Saw-sfh".] 

8.  The  hardening  of  mortar,  concrete,  plaa- 
ter,  or  the  like. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Mason. :  The  fi3dng  of  stones  in  position 
in  a  wall. 

2.  Plaster.  :    [Set,  s.,  II.  3.]. 

3.  WatchmaJcing  :    • 

(1)  The  jewel  which  is  clasped  by  the  bezel ; 
or  one  which  servos  as  a  bushing  for  an  arbor 
or  pivot. 

(2)  The  adjustment  of  the  hands. 
setting-board,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  board  for  setting  out  insects  for 
preservation.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  cork 
glued  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  aud  having  its 
surface  covered  with  pajier.  A  butterfly  or 
moth  is  set  out  by  having  its  outstrt-tched 
wings  kept  in  position  on  the  setting-board  by 
pieces  of  card  cut  in  long  triangles,  with  a  pio 
through  their  base. 

setting-coat,  s.    [Set,  s.,  II.  3.] 

•  setting-dog,  s.  A  setter.  [Setter,  c, 
II.  3.] 

setting-gauge,  s.      An   apparatus    foi 

setting  a.\if.s  of  wli-  els. 

setting-machine,  s. 

Sjiivning:  A  machine  for  setting  wire  teeth 
in  cartU  for  (.-arding-machincs. 

setting-out  rod,  s. 

Joiner}/ :  A  rod  used  in  setting  out  frames 
as  windiiws,  doors,  &c. 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  ~t^on,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  ~  shus.   -ble,  -die.  Ac  =  b^l,  d^ 
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'  setting-pole,  5. 

Nautical: 

1.  A  pule  by  wliich  a  boat  or  raft  is  pushed 
along,  one  end  resting  on  the  bottom,  and  thf 
other  usually  applied  to  the  shoulder,  while 
the  man  walks  the  length  of  the  deck. 

2.  A  pole  driven  into  the  bottom,  and  used 
for  Jiioorins  a  boat  in  tishing,  ^c. 

setting-punch,  s. 

Siul'llery:  A  punch  with  a  tube  for  sottin^^ 
down  the  washer  upon  the  stem  of  the  rivet, 
and  a  hollow  for  riveting  down  the  stem  upon 
the  washer. 

setting-rule,  s,    A  composing-rule  (q.  v.). 

setting-stick,  s.  A  com  posing-stick  (q.  v.). 

setting-up  machine,  s. 

Coopering:  A  machine  in  which  the  staves 
of  a  task  are  set  up  in  order  and  held  lor 
hooping. 

aet'-tle. '  set-el,  *  set-U,  *  set-le,  5.  [A.S. 
sett :  cogn.  with  Goth.  siUs  =  a.  seat,  a  throne  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sezal ;  Ger.  sesseZ.] 

1.  A  seat  or  bench;  a  stool;  generally  a 
long,  hiyh-backed,  stationary  seat  made  to 
accouiniudiite  several  sitters. 

"  B&ail,  my  Iriend  1  Come,  tnketliy  place  on  ihesettU." 
UingfeUoto  :  Eeangeline,  1.  2, 

2.  A  part  of  a  platform  lower  than  another 
part. 

*  settle-hed,  s.  A  bed  so  constructed  as 
to  fi'tia  a  seat  or  settle  by  day.   [Settee-bed.] 

Bet'-tle,  *  set-le.  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  setlan  =  to 
tix.  Hkeat  considers  that  there  is  a  confusion 
with  the  Mid.  Eng.  verb  saghtkn,  saktlen,  or 
ac.u'jhtkn  =  to  reconcile,  to  make  peace,  from 
A.S.  saht  =  reconciliation.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  in  a  fixed  or  firm  position  ;  to  fix. 

"  Settled  In  his  f;ice  I  see 
Sat!  resolutiou."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vL  540. 

2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  permanent  or  fixed 
position  ;  to  establish.  • 

"  I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates,  and  will  do 
better  unto  you  than  at  your  hegiuaings  "—Eiekiel 
xxxvi.  iL 

3.  To  establish  or  fix  in  any  way  of  life ; 
to  i)I;ice  or  estal'Iisli  in  an  office,  business, 
charge,  or  the  like. 

"  The  father  tboiight  the  tlnae  drew  oq 
Of  settling  lu  the  world  his  only  son." 

Dryden.    [Tvdd,) 

*  4.  To  set,  fix,  or  determine,  as  in  purpose 
or  intention. 

"  Exalt  your  paaaiona  by  directing  and  tettling  It 
npmi  ;iii  object,"— fl(f.{//e. 

5.  To  determine,  as  something  subject  to 
doubt,  qn-stion,  or  controversy;  to  decide. 

-  Field.  Oct 

6.  To  free  from  uncertainty,  doubt,  waver- 
ing, or  liesitJition  ;  to  conlirui. 

"A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  the 
PreteiJili^r;  they  desiie  no  more;  it  will  tvtUc  the 
wavei-iiig,  and  conariu  the  doubtfuL"— Swu/f. 

7.  To  adjust,  arrange,  or  accommodate,  as 
something  whicli  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy or  question  ;  tobringtoaconclnsinn; 
to  finish,  to  close  :  as,  To  settle  a  dispute  by  a 
compiomise. 

8.  Ta  malce  sure  or  certain  ;  to  secure  or 
establish  l-y  a  fwiinal  or  legal  process  or  act. 

"The  reiiiaiiulerof  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  king 
Witliaui  iiud  quetu  Anuo  withuut  issue.  viAt,  settled  by 
statute.  "—fl/«cfc,(o«f  /  Comment.,  bk.  i..  ch.  3. 

9.  To  liquidate,  to  balance,  to  pay  ;  to  clear 
off  ;  as.  To  settle  an  account, 

10.  To  change  from  a  disturbed  or  troubled 
contitiun  to  one  of  quietness,  peace,  and 
secnnty  ;  to  quiet,  to  still,  to  compose  ;  to 
calm  agitation  in. 

"  Hoping  that  sleep  might  fttle  his  brains,  with  all 
haste  they  got  him  to  bed."— ZfuM^un  .■  niffrijn's  Pro- 
gress,  pt.  i. 

11.  To  cle.rr  of  dregs,  sediment,  or  impuri- 
ties I'y  causing  them  to  sink  ;  to  render  pure 
and  clear,  as  u  liquid. 

"  So  working  seas  lettle  and  purge  the  wine  " 

Sir  J.  Diiviex  :  Immurtaliti/  of  the  Soul, 

12.  To  cause  to  sink  or  subside  to  the  bottom. 

*  13.  To  render  compact,  close,  or  solid  ;  to 
bring  to  a  smooth,  dry,  and  passahle  condition. 

"  Cover  ant  hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  ne'ttc  the 
turf  before  the  spring."— .l/orliffM-r.-  Buabamiry. 

14.  To  plant  with  inhabitants  ;  to  people, 
to  tidimize  :  as,  The  French  settled  Canada. 

15.  To  give  the  final  touch  to  ;  to  finish  ;  to 
do  ftir.    {Colloq.) 


B*  Intraiisitive  : 

1.  To  descend  and  stop  ;  to  come  down  and 
take  up  a  position  on  siimetliing. 

"  Aiiil.  yet  more  splendid,  iniineroua  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks." 

Moore :  Panidise  *  the  Peri, 

2.  To  become  calm  ;  to  calm  down  ;  to  sub- 
side. 

"  Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle." 

ahukcsp, :   lVinter'»  Tale,  Iv.  4. 

3.  To  subside ;  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  as 
dregs  from  a  clarifying  liqiud. 

4.  To  subside  ;  to  become  lower,  as  a  build- 
ing by  the  sinking  of  its  foundation,  or  the 
displacement  of  the  earth  beneath. 

*'  One  paxt  being  moist,  and  the  other  dry,  occaaions 
Jta  xetilinj  more  tn  one  place  than  another,  which 
causes  cracks  and  tcttliwjs  in  the  wtdL"— jlfor(m»er.- 
Bu»tKindry, 

5.  To  become  fixed  or  permanent ;  toassuine 
a  fixed  or  permanent  form,  condition,  or  state 
from  a  temporary  or  clianging  state. 

"  AccordingtolawseatablUhcd  by  the  divine  wisdom. 
It  was  w  rought  by  degrees  from  cue  form  into  another. 
till  it  ivtried  at  kngth  into  au  habitable  earth."— 
Burnet  :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

6.  To  become  compact  or  solid. 

"  That  ciiuntry  beaune  a  Rained  ground  by  the  mud 
brouylit  down  b^' the  Nilua.  which  sf«?prf  by  degrees 
into  a  flrni  land.  —Urounie:  Vulgar  Errours. 

7.  To  establish  a  residence ;  to  take  up  a 
permanent  abode  or  residence  ;  to  found  a 
colony. 

"  Among  the  Teutonic  people  who  sett^cMn  Britain, 
the  chief  tribes  were  the  Aukfles,  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Jutes,"— ^.  A.  Freeman :  Old  Englith  History,  ch.  v. 

8.  To  be  established  in  a  mode  of  life ;  to 
quit  an  irregular,  unsettled,  or  desultory  life 
for  a  methodical  one  ;  to  enter  the  married 
state  or  tlie  state  of  a  householder ;  to  estab- 
lish one's  self  in  a  business,  employment,  or 
profession.     (Frequently  with  down,) 

"  As  people  marry  now,  and  settle. 
Fierce  luveabates  his  usaal  metal." 

Prior  :  A  Ima,  U.  «. 

9.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  as  a  miidster 
over  a  parish  church  or  congregation.   (Amer.) 

10.  To  become  clear  or  pure ;  to  change 
from  a  turbid  or  disturbed  state  to  the  oppo- 
site ;  to  become  free  from  dregs,  sediment,  or 
impurities  by  their  sinking  to  the  bottom,  as 
liquids. 

"The  spring  has  just  heen  rolled  by  a  frog  or  musk, 
rat,  and  the  ooys  have  to  wait  tiU  it  settles."— Our- 
roughs:  PepOctnn,  p.  69. 

11.  To  adjust  differences,  claims,  or  ac- 
counts ;  to  come  to  an  agreement  or  settle- 
ment :  as.  He  has  settled  with  his  creditors. 

*  12.  To  make  a  jointure  on  a  wife. 

"  He  sighs  with  most  success  that  sftttes  well." 
Oarth:  Epilogue  to  Cato. 

IF  (1)  To  settle  one's  hash :  [Hash,  s,,  HJ. 

(2)  To  settle  the  land : 

Naut. :  To  cause  it  to  sink  or  appear  lower 
by  receding  fi-om  it. 

(3)  To  settle  the  main'topsail  halyards: 
Naiit. :  To  ease  off  a  small  portion  of  them, 

so  as  to  lower  the  yard  a  little. 

set' -tied  (le  as  el),  pa.  par.  &  a.   [Settle,  v.] 

A.  As  jm.par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fixed  ;  firmly  established  or  set. 

2.  Permanently  or  deeply  fixed ;  deep- 
rooted,  unchanging,  steady,  decided,  firndy 
rooted. 

"  A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  naught  can  shake." 
Ityron  :  Chihle  Harold,  iv.  173. 

3.  Qiuet,  methodical :  as,  He  leads  a  settled 
life. 

*  4.  Firmly  resolved. 

"  I  am  irtdtii.  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat" 

f^hakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

*  5.  Composed,  cairn,  sober,  grave. 

•'  Reasons  find  of  settled  gravity,"  ShaJcesp. :  Sonnet  49. 

6.  Arranged  or  adjusted  by  agreement,  pay- 
ment, or  otiierwise  :  as,  a  settlai  account,  set- 
tled difieiences. 

settled-estate,  s. 

Law:  An  estate  lield  by  some  tenant  for 
life,  under  conditions  more  or  less  strict,  de- 
fined by  the  deed. 

t  The  Settled  Estates  Act,  40  4  41  Vict., 
c.  18,  was  passed  in  1877, 

*  set'-tled-ness  (le  as  el),  *.  [Eng.  settled  ; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  settled  ; 
settled  or  confirmed  stite. 

"  You  are  yourselt  my  lord  ;  I  like  your  setttedness.' 
—Oeauin.  &  Flet.  :  Woiuan-UiUer,  v.  L  I 


set'-tle-ment  (le  as  el),  «.     [Eng.  ktc^; 
•mant.X 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  settling ;  the  state  of  being 
settled;  specifically; 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  settling,  subsiding, 
or  sinking:  as,  the  settlement  of  a  house  through 
tlie  giving  way  of  the  foundation. 

(2)  Establishment  in  life,  business,  condi- 
tion, or  the  Uke. 

(3)  The  act  of  settling,  adjusting,  arranging, 
accommodating,  or  determining;  tlie  atljust- 
ment,  arrangement,  or  aeeommoclatirn  of 
differences  ()r  accounts;  the  removal  of  or 
reconciliation  of  differences  or  doul<ts;  the 
liquidation  of  an  accnunt;  an  arrangement 
come  to  or  agreed  upon  to  determine  a  point 
in  dispute  or  eontroversy. 

"  But  to  Buch  a  settlement  botli  the  court  and  the 
Qatlou  wei-fl  averse."- J/acaw^ay .-  /list.  Eng..  ch.  li 

(4)  The  act  of  colonizing,  settling,  or  peo- 
pling ;  the  colonization  of  a  country  or  dis- 
trict. 

"The  settlement  of  oriental  colonies  Ju  Greece  pro- 
duced  uo  sensible  efl'ect  on  the  character  either  of  the 
liuiifiiage  uv  the  nation."- .I/«re  .■  Literature  of  Greece. 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v..  §  L 

(5)  The  act  of  settling  down,  or  of  taking 
up  one's  permanent  abode  in  a  place. 

"  Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon 


*  (6)  A  giving  or  bestowing  of  possession 
under  legal   sanction;   the  act  of  gi\ing  or 
conferring  anything  in  a  formal  and  perma- 
nent manner. 
"  My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pastures  take. 
With  settlement  as  goud  as  law  can  make." 

Dryden  :  Vaphnis  *  ChJoi-is. 

2.  Tliat  which  settles,  subsides,  or  sinks  to 
the  bottom ;  subsided  matter ;  sediment, 
dregs,  lees. 

'■  Fuller's  earth  left  a  thick  settlement" —Mortimer  : 
Busbandrg. 

3.  A  new  tract  of  country  peopled  or  settled  ; 
a  colony ;  especially  a  colony  in  its  early 
stages. 

"The  Spaniards  have  neiih^r  settlement  nor  trade 
with  the  native  Indians  "—i>«mpicr,-  Voyages  (an. 
1634). 

4.  A  sum  of  money  or  other  property  granted 
to  a  clergyman  on  his  ordination,  exclusive 
of  his  salary.    {Amer.) 

5.  A  homestead  of  a  pastor,  as  furnished 
sometimes  by  donation  of  land  with  ui  with- 
out buildings,  sometimes  hy  tiie  paster's  apply- 
ing funds  granted  for  the  purpose.    {Bartktt.) 

II,  Law : 

1.  The  act  of  settling  property  upon  a  per- 
son or  persons  ;  a  deed  by  whieh  property  is 
settled  ;  the  general  will  or  disposition  by 
which  a  person  regulates  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  usually  through  the  medium  r'f 
trustees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  wife,  chil- 
dren, or  other  relatives ;  disposition  of  pro- 
perty at  marriage  in  favour  of  a  wife ;  joiuture. 

2.  A  settled  place  of  abode;  residence;  a 
riglit  growing  out  of  residence  ;  legal  resi- 
dence or  estiblishment  of  a  person  in  a  par- 
ticular parish  or  town  which  entitles  him  to 
maintenance,  if  a  pauper,  atul  subjects  the 
palish  or  town  to  his  support. 

'■  It  was  enacted  that  forty  days'  undisturbed  real- 
deuce  should  gain  any  i)ersL>n  a  settlement  in  nay 
parish."- &7(u^A  .■   IVcaJth  qf  Nations,  bk.  i..  ch.  viii. 

If  Act  0/  Settlement : 

Eng.  Hist.  :  An  Act  passed  in  1702,  by 
which  tlie  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  upnn  Sophia, 
granddaughter  of  James  I.,  and  wife  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Protestants. 

set'-tler,  s.     [Eng.  settlor),  v.  ;  •«-.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  settles,  especially  one  who 
settles  down  in  a  new  colony ;  a  colonist,  as 
oppo.sed  to  a  native. 

"All  those  colonies  had  established  themselves  in 
countries  inhabited  by  SAvaL-e  and  iMrb.uruU!*  nntions, 
who  e;i3ily  gave  place  t»  thu  new  tettleis." —Smith : 
Wealth  of  X-ttions.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii, 

2.  That  which  finally  decides  or  settles  any- 
thing; that  whieh  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  anytidng.     {Colloq.  or  slang.) 

II.  Metdll.  :  An  apparatus  for  extracting 
the  am;ilt:am  from  slimes  received  from  the 
amalg;i mating  [lan. 

set'-tling',  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Settle,  v.] 

A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  i>articip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


<&te,  fa,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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C*  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  settles. 

2.  A  settlement. 

"  One  part  beiu^  moist  ftud  the  otber  drj-  occmIoh 
Its  Jf'f'i"^  more  lu  oue  place  tliiin  auotlier. "— ^urri- 
mer ;  Uuib-indri/. 

*  3.  A  deposit,  a  pool. 

"  A  settling  or  stay  ol  mine  water  fnlleD  from  higher 
places."  —P.  tlollamt:  I'linie,  bk.  xxxL.  ch.  UL 

t  {PI')'  Sediment,  dreys,  lees. 

"  Tis  but  the  lees. 
And  tctttinffx  of  a  melaucholy  blood," 

Milton :  Comtu.  799. 

settling -back,  ».  A  receptJide  in  which 
a  solution  of  glue  i[i' process  of  irianufiietnre 
is  kept  warm  until  the  impurities  have  time  to 
settle. 

settling-day,  9.  A  day  appointed  for 
the  si..tlliii:^'  o(  accnurits,  &c  Specif.,  on  the 
Stnck  Excliaiige,  the  prompt-,  or  pay-day, 
whreh  occurs  twice  every  month,  one  as  near 
as  may  be  about  the  middle,  and  the  second 
about  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  prpceded 
by  tlie  ticket-day  (the  day  before  the  settle- 
ment), and  the  contanjro-day  (the  day  pre- 
ceding the  ticket-day),  so  that  every  fort- 
nightly settlement  occupies  three  days. 

8ett'-ling~ite,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  An  imdescribed  fossil  wax  or  resin. 

set'-tlor,  s.     [Eng,  settl(e),  v.  ;  -or.] 

Law  :  The  person  who  makes  a  settlement. 

aet'-u-la  (pi.  set'-u-l»)»  s.    [Lat.  =a  little 
bristle,  diuiin.  from  seta  =  a  bristle.] 
Bot. :  The  stipe  of  certain  fuugals. 

fiet'-ule,  s,    [Setula.]    A  small,  short  bristle 
or  hair. 

set-u-16se,  a.    [Eng.sefulie);  -ose.]    Bearing 
or  pVoviiled  with  setules. 

set-wall.  s.    [Cetewale.] 

'  seure-ment,  s     [Sure.]    A  legal  security. 

*  seure-tee,  s.     [Surety,  Security.] 

seven,  *  sev-ene,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  seojbn, 
suvjone:  eo^n.  with  Dut.  zeven;  leel.  sjo,  sjau; 
Dan.  syv;  Sw.  sJil  ;  Goth,  sibun;  O.  H,  Ger. 
sibun :  Ger.  sieben  ;  hat.  septem;  Gr.  eTrrd 
(hepta);  Wei.  saith  ;  Gael,  seachd  ;  Irish  seac/((; 
Euss  seme;  hithnan.  septym ;  Sansc.  sapto^.] 
At  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  six  ; 
the  cardinal  number  f 'Mowing  six  and  pre- 
ceding eight ;  a  group  of  things  amounting  to 
this  number. 

2.  The  symbol  representing  such  number, 
as  "  or  vii. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  or  amounting  to  one 
more  tiian  six  or  less  than  eiglit. 

"  Thifl  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  bis  son."  ' 
Shakesp. :  1  Benry  Vi..  iv.  3. 

^  (1)  Seven  Churches  of  Asia :  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Perganios,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Laodicea.    {Rev.  i.  11.) 

(2)  Seven  Day  Fever 

Pathol. :,  A  variety  of  Relapsing  fever. 

(3)  Seven  Deadly  Sins :  Pride,  Covetotisness, 
Lust,  Gluttony,  Anger,  Euvy,  Sloth. 

(4)  Seven  Duloiirs  of  Our  Lady :  The  prophecy 
of  Simeon,  the  Fii;,'ht  into  Egypt,  the  loss  of 
Jesus  in  the  Temple,  meeting  Jesus  witli  His 
Cross,  the  Standing  beneath  His  Cross,  the 
receiving  the  Body  of  Jesus,  the  Burial  of 
Jesus.    [Dolour,  %.] 

(5)  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Wisdom, 
tiniler.standing,  Counsel,  Fortitude,  Know- 
ledge, Piety,  and  the  Fear  of  the  Lord. 
(Isa.  xi.  2.) 

(6)  Seven  Principal  Virtues:  Faith,  Hope, 
Chaiity,  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  Tem- 
peiance.  'I'he  tirst  three  are  called  also  The- 
ological Virtues,  tlie  other  four  are  known  as 
the  Cardinal  Virtues. 

(7)  Seven  Stars  :  The  Pleiades  (q.v.). 

(8)  Seven  IVeeks'  W^ar:  The  great  conflict  in 
ISiit)  fnr  Gunnari  supremacy  between  Pni.ssia 
and  Italy  on  one  side  and  Austria  on  the  otlier, 
in  which  the  allies  were  victorious. 

(9)  Seven  IVise  Men  (or  Sages)  of  Greece:  A 
name  a])plied  to  seven  jihilosophers  of  ancient 
Greece  :  Periander  of  Corinth,  Pittacus  of 
lilitylene,  Tliahs  "f  Miletus.  Solon  of  Athens, 
Bias  of  Priene,  Chilo  of  8parU,  and  Cleobulus 
of  Lindus. 


(10)  Seven  Wonders  qf  the  World:  [Wondeb, 

8.]. 

(11)  Seven  Years'  War:  The  conflict  between 
Freilerick  II.  of  Fnissia.  and  Austria,  Russia, 
and  ^Yftnce,  in  1756-17(5^;. 

scven-gUled   sharks,  «.    pi.     [Nori- 

DAN  us.] 

SOVen-hilled,  a.  Standing  ou  seven 
Iiills.  Used  spec,  of  ancient  Home,  st-'indmg, 
wtien  its  area  was  largest,  on  the  following 
{jeven  hills  :  Palatinus,  Capitolinns.Quirinalis, 
Caelius,  Aventiiius,  Viminalis,  and  Esquilinus. 

seven  leaves,  s.pl. 
Bot. :  [Septfoil].    {Britten  &  HollaJid.) 
seven- shooter,  s.     A  revolver  liaving 
seven  clianibers  or  barrels. 

seven-spotted  lady-bird,  s. 

Entom.  :  Coccinella  septempunctata.    [Cocci- 

NELLA,  LADY-BiaO,l 

seven-up,  <, 

Cmd-playing :    A   game  played   with  a   full 
pack  ot  fifty-two  cards,  and  consisting  of  seven 
points. 
seven'-fold,  a.  &  adv.     [A.S.  aeofon-feald.) 

A.  vis  adjective: 

1.  Repeated  seven  times  ;  multiplied  seven 
times  ;  increased  to  seven  times  the  amount. 

"  What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  g^riiti  fires, 
Awak'd  Btiould  blow  them  liito  sevenfold  rage," 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  IL  ITL 

2.  Having  seven  plies  or  folds. 

B,  As  adv. :  Seven  times  as  many  or  often ; 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one, 

"  Whosoever  slnyetli  C.iiii.  vengeance  ohall  be  taken 
ou  him  seveiifrild.'  —Genesis  iv.  15. 

•  seven'-fbld-ed,  a.  [Eng.  seven;  foldxd.'] 
Sevenfold. 

"  The  upper  marge 
Of  bis  seven/aided  abieid  ivw.iy  it  looke." 

Spenger:  F.  Q.,  11.  T.  6. 

seven'-night  {gh  silent),  *  sevenyght,  s. 

[Eng.   seven,    and    night.\     [Se'nnight.]     The 
period  of  seven  nights  and  days  ;  a  week. 

"  Not  till  Monday,  roy  dear  boh.  wliich  is  hence  a 
\Ti£.ttemnnight:—Shake3p.  :  Much  Ado  AboiU  Solhin-j, 
ii.  1. 

•  seven'-some,  a.  [Eng.  seven;  -some.] 
Consisting  or  composed  of  seven  things  or 
parts  ;  arranged  in  sevens.    {Scotch.) 

•  seven'-some-ness.  s.  [Eng.  sevensonv ; 
-ncss.]    Arrangement  or  gi-adation  by  sevens. 

seven'-teen,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  seofon-tyne,  from 
seojon  =  seven,  and  tyn  =  ten.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  ten  and  seven 
added  ;  one  more  than  sixteen  or  less  than 
eighteen. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  sixteen 
or  less  tlian  eighteen. 

2.  The  symbol  denoting  such  number,  as 
17  or  xvii. 

seventeen-years'  locust, s.    [Cicada.] 

seven -teenth,  a.  &.  s.  [Eng.  seventeen ;  -th; 
A.S.  seofoii-teodli/i.^ 

A.  ^5  adjective : 

1.  One  next  in  order  after  the  sixteenth  ; 
tlie  ordinal  of  seventeen. 

2,  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seventeen 
equal  paits  into  wliich  a  thing  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  The  next  in  oi-der  after  the  sixteenth  ; 
the  seventh  after  the  tentii. 

2.  One  of  seventeen  equal  parts  into  which 
a  thing  is  or  may  be  divided  ;  the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  seventeen. 

XL  Music:  An  interval  consisting  of  two 
octaves  and  a  third. 

seventh,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  seven;  -th.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Coming  or  being  next  after  the  sixth. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seven  equal 
parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  subst-untive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  one  next  in  order  after  the  sixth. 

2.  One  of  seven  equal  parts  iuto  which  a 
thing  is  or  may  be  divided. 


II.  Music: 

1.  Tlie  interval  of  five  tones  and  a  semi- 
tone, embracing  seven  degrees  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  as  from  c  to  b;  also  catleiJ.a  Major- 
seventli.  An  Interval  a  semitone  greatei  than 
this  is  an  Augnu  iit<'d-sev(_-nlh.  An  lutPrval 
one  semitone  less  than  the  nmior-seventh  is  a 
Minor-seventh,  and  one  a  si^mitone  less  than 
this  again  is  a  Dimiriishcd-seventh. 

2.  Tlie  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scaW 
recli'Miiiig  upwards;  the  b  of  tlie  natural 
scale.     CUled  also  the  Leading-note. 

Seventh-day,  s.  Satiirday,  the  seventh 
day  uf  the  week  or  the  sabbath  of  the  Jewa. 
[Sabbatu.] 

Seventh-day  Baptists : 

Church  Hist.  £  Ecclcsiol. :  B;ipti«ts  who, 
hnldiiig  tliat  the  Fourth  Couiinandment  ex- 
pressly named  the  seventh  as  the  sacied  day, 
and  tliat  there  is  no  exju-ess  command  in  the 
New  Testament  to  alter  tliat  day  to  tint  hrst 
of  the  week,  observe  Saturday  as  their 
Sabbath.  This  view  aiose  in  tlie  sixteenth 
century  among  a  minority  of  the  coiilinental 
Anabaptists.  Erasmus  [De  Amah.  Concord., 
col.  .'iOl;),  in  an  obscure  pasna^e,  perliapa 
alludes  to  a  sect  of  this  nature  annuig  llie 
Bohemians.  In  11120  John  Traske,  Trasque, 
or  Thraslie,  published  a  work  advocating  a 
seventh-day  Sabl'atli.  Even  before  this,  he 
had  made  known  his  opiuinus,  atid  in  1018 
had  been  censured  by  the  Star  Cliamln-r,  set 
in  the  pillory  at  Westminster,  and  tln-nce 
whipped  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
till  he  nominally  retracted  his  views.  In 
l(i2S  Tlieophilus  Brabournc,  a  Puritan  minister 
in  Norfolk,  jiubiished  a  sermim.  f<'lh>\ved 
shortly  after  byanotlier  publieation,  in  favour 
of  Seventh-day  Sabbatarianism.  He  was  in- 
duced by  the  High  Commission  Court  to 
abandon  his  views,  which,  however,  continued 
to  be  maintained  by  his  followers.  Mr. 
Edward  Steniiet,  writing  from  .\bingdon,  in 
Berkshire,  in  1608.  said  that  there  w.  re  abnut 
nine  or  ten  churches  (congregations)  in  Eng- 
land holding  tliat  the  seventh  dny  is  the 
Sabbath.  In  18.51  there  were  only  three  con- 
gregations in  England.  In  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  America  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  issue  tracts  and  republish 
works  bearing  on  their  opinions. 

seventh' -ly,  adv      [Eng.  seventh;   -ly.]     In 
the  seventh  place. 

■■  Seventhli/.  living  Ixtdies  have  Beuse.  which  ]>laDti 
have  uot.'^iiac'jrt. 

seven'-ti-eth,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  seventy ;  -th.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  aft^r  the  sixty-ninth. 

2,  Being  or  constituting  one  of  seventy 
equal  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

B,  As  sjibstantire : 

1.  The  one  next  in  order  after  the  sixty- 
ninth. 

2.  One  of  seventy  equal  parts  into  which  a 
thing  is  or  may  be  dn'ided. 

seven'-ty,  *  seven-tie,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  (hund) 

scofontig.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Seven  times  ten. 

•'  I  B.iy  not  unto  tliee.  Until  seven  tlin«s  ;  but. 
Until  tetteitty  tliuca  seven."— J/o((/»*«i  xviii.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  made  up  of  seven  times  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  nuuiber,  aa 
VO  or  Ixx. 

TI  The  Seventy: 

1.  Biblical  Criticism. :  The  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  Hebrew-Greek  sclndars  alleged  to  have 
translated  the  Septuagiut  (q.v.). 

2.  Script.:  The  seventy  evangelists  sent 
forth  by  Jesus  on  a  mission  like  lliat  of  the 
apostles,  to  whom,  however,  they  wei-e  inferior 
in  ottire  and  dignity  (Luke  x.  1-24).  Notliing 
further  is  known  of  the  seventy  or  thdi  work. 

sev'-er,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  sewer,   severer  {Ft. 
sevrer),  from  Lat.  sf/'aro  =  to  separate  (q.v.); 
Ital.  sceverare,  scevrare.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  separate  by  cutting  or  rending;  to 
part  or  separate  by  violence  :  as.  To  sever  a 
body  with  a  blow. 

2.  To  part  or  separate  from  the  r-'st  by 
violence  :  as,  To  sever  &n  arm  from  th*;  body 


b^  l)^ ;  p^t,  j<5^1 :  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  tills ;  sin.  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^Ut.    -ing. 
-dam,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -^n,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -cions.  -tious,  -sloos  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel.  deL 
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severable —sew 


X  To  separate,  to  disji>in,  as  tliinga  united 
by  some  tie,  but  naturally  distinct. 

*■  So  should  my  thon^tita  be  teoer'd  from  my  griefs." 
Shake*p.  :  AfiiUiunrjtfr  .Vight't  Drea-r,,  lii.  % 

*4.  To  separate  and  put  in  dirterent  places 
or  orders. 

"The  Angela  shnll  come  forth  and  secer  the  wicketl 
from  ainoDg  the  Jusf— -1/'(f'/*ew  siiL  49. 

5.  To  disjoin;  to  disunite  generally. 

"  Me  from  my  delights  to  sever.' 

Cowper  :  Negro  t  Complaint. 

•6.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart ;  to  set  apart. 

"  I  will  sever  in  th«t  day  the  land  of  G"3hen.  In 
which  my  people  dwell,  tliHt  uo  swarms  of  flies  shall 
be  there,'  ~Exodut  viiL  22. 

IL  Law:  To  disunite,  to  disconnect,  to  part 
possession. 

"  We  are,  lastly,  to  enquire  how  an  ratftte  In 
Joint  teiiRiicy  may  be  x^verel  and  destroyed."— /(/a<-*. 
$tone:  Comment.,  bk.  11.,  ch,  12. 

B.  Intransitwe  : 

1.  To  suffer  disjunction  ;  to  be  separated  or 
parted. 

"  Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severimj  clomU  m  yonder  east,' 

Shake'p. :  Romeo  i  Juiiet,  iiL  8. 

2,  To  part ;  to  disconnect  one's  self  from 
others. 

"  Half  broken-hearted 
To  tever  for  years" 

Byron:  When  W«  Two  Parted. 

8.  To  act  separately.     [^.] 

"They  claimed  the  right  of  ieverini  la  their  chal- 
lenge.'—.l/dC'iuZtfy."  Hut.  Eng. ,  ch.  xviu 

4.  To  part ;    to  become  separated  or  dis- 
united. 
-      5.  To  make  a  separation  or  distinction  ;  to 
distinguish.    (Exodus  ix.  4.) 

^  2o  sever  in  defences  : 

Law:  A  term  used  when  several  defendants 
to  an  artiiin  plead  independently. 

•  sev'-er-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  sever;  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  severed. 

»5v'-er-al.    *8ev'-er-all,    a.,  adv.,   &  s. 
(O.  Fr.  several.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Separate,  distinct;  not  common  to  two 
or  more.  (Rarely  used  now  except  in  legal 
phraseology.) 

"All  ikilful  In  their  teverat  taaba." 

Coirper  :  An  Enigma.    (Trans.) 

2.  Single;  individual. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain  " 

Drifden  :  Annus  .Vh-'ibilit.  cxcL 

3.  Distinct,  diverse,  different,  various. 

"The  cnnqiiest  of  Ireland  was  made  piece  by  piece 
by  leveril  attempts.  In  lei'rral  ages.'  —Z>(iric-s  ;  Bistury 
€^  Irela  nd, 

4.  Consisting  of  a  number  ;  more  than  two, 
but  not  very  many  ;  divers. 

"This  else  to  several  spheres  thoo  mnst  ascribe." 
MUton:  P.  L.,  tUL  181. 

*  5.  Separate,  distinct. 

"  Be  several  at  meat  and  Iodising.'' 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Noble  Oentleman, 

•B.  Asadv. :  Severally,  separately,  asunder. 

C.  As  siihsUintive : 

*  1.  A  particular  person  or  thing ;  a  particu- 
lar, an  item. 

"  There  was  not  time  eiioiiKh  to  hear 
The  Meverali."  Shakefp.  r  Benry  r.,  1.  1, 

2.  A  few  separately  or  individually ;  a 
small  number,  singly.  (Followed  by  a  plural 
verb) :  as,  Several  of  them  c.ime. 

*  3.  Something  peculiar  or  appropriated  to 
me  pei'son  or  thing. 

■•  Yee  must  be  made,  your  owne  reciiirucalU 
Ti>  your  lon'd  cittie,  and  faire  geuer<ill$ 
Of  wiuea,  and  houses," 

Chapman:  Homer;  Bymne  to  ApoUo. 

•4.  An  inclosed  or  separate  space;  specifi- 
cally, an  inclosed  field  or  pasture,  as  opposed 
to  a  conunon  or  open  field. 

"They  had  their  severnl  fnr  heathen  nations,  their 
ievernl  for  the  people  of  their  own  ■aniion."  -  Booker  : 
Sccle^t.  Polity. 

IT  (1)  In  several :  In  a  state  of  separation  or 
partition ;  separate. 

"  More  profit  is  quieter  found 
Where  pastures  in  several  be." 

Tiisxer :  Husbandry. 

(2)  Joint  and  several  note  (or  bond)  :  A  note 
or  bond  executed  by  two  or  more  person.s, 
each  of  whom  is  bound  to  pay  the  whole 
amount  named  in  the  document. 

several-estate,  s.  An  estate  held  by  a 
tenant  in  his  own  right,  or  a  distinct  estate 
unconnected  with  any  other  person. 

several-fishery,  s.    A  fisherv  held  by 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  or  by  title  derived  from  , 
the  owner. 


•sev'-er-aJU  '•ev'-er-all,  v.t.  [Several, 
a.]  To  divide  or  bit-ak  up  into  severals  or 
inclosed  spaces. 

"The  people  of  this  isle  used  not  to»ePeruH  their 
grounds.  —Harrison  :  Descript,  England,  cb.  x. 

* sev-er-al'-i-ty,  $.  [Eng.  several;  -ity.] 
Each  particular  singly  taken  ;  distinction. 

"All  the  severiilUies  of  the  degrees  jirohibited."— 
Bp.  Ball:  Cases  of  Consi:ience.  dec.  Iv.,  en.  v. 

" sev'-er-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  several;  'ize.] 
To  distinguish. 

"Cue  and  the  same  church  .  .  .  howevers^regated. 
and  liifiiiitely  teveralized,  in  persons."— Bp,  Ball: 
Peacemaker. 

SeV-er-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  several:  -ly.] 
Separately,  distinctly  ;  apart  from  others. 

"  Compare  their  leaaous. 
When  severally  we  hear  them. rendered." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ctesar,  iil.  2. 
H  Jointly  ami  severally  bound:    Said  of  the 
parties  to  a  contract  when  each   obligor  is 
liable  to  pay  the  whole  demand,  in  case  the 
others  fail  or  are  not  able  to  do  so. 

Sev'-er-al-ty.  5.  [Eng.  several :  -ty.]  A  state 
of  severance  or  separation  from  the  rest,  or 
from  all  others. 

"  Thus  having  considered  the  precedent  apertions, 
or  overtures  in  severalty,  according  to  their  pirticular 
requisites. '—A«/t9ui(e  IVvttoniantx.  p.  39. 

H  Estate  in  severalty  :  An  esta,te  which  the 
tenant  hoMs  in  his  own  right,  without  being 
joined  in  interest  with  any  other  person.  It 
is  distinguished  from  joint-tenancy,  copar- 
cenary, and  common. 

"  He  that  holds  lands  and  tenements  in  severalty,  or 
Is  sole  tenant  thereof,  is  he  that  bfitds  them  in  hia 
own  right  only. "~ Blackstona :  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  12. 

sev'-er-anfe,  s.  [Eng.  sever;  -ance.]  The 
act  of  severing,  dividing,  or  separating  ;  the 
state  of  being  severed,  separated,  or  disjoined ; 
separation,  partition. 

IT  Severance  0/ a  jointure: 

Law  :  A  severnnce  made  by  destroying  the 
unity  of  inten^st;  as  when  there  are  two 
joint-ten.ints  for  life,  and  the  intieritance  is 
purchased  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a 
severance.  So  also  when  two  persons  aie 
joined  in  a  writ,  and  one  is  nonsuite^l,  in 
which  case  severance  is  permitted,  and  the 
other  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  the  suit. 

"  If  there  be  two  Joint-tenants  for  life,  ajid  the  in- 
heritance is  purchased  by  or  descends  upon  either,  it 
is  a  fveriince  of  the  jointure." — Blackstone :  Comment., 
bk.  iL.  ch-  12. 

se-Vere',  a.  [Fr.  severe,  from  Lat.  severus  = 
serious,  severe  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  severo.] 

1.  Serious,  earnest,  or  grave  in  feeling  or 
manner;  free  from  levity  of  manner  or  ap- 
pearance ;  not  lively,  gay,  or  volatile  ;  sedate, 
grave,  austere.    (Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  14.) 

2.  Very  strict  in  judgment,  discipline,  or 
government ;  rigorous,  liarsh,  merciless,  hard. 

"The  king's  temj-er  wa-s  arbitrary  uid  severe. '~ 
Macaulny :  Bisf.  Eng..  cU.  vUL 

3.  Rigid,  inflexible. 

"  He  descended  in  great  pomp  from  his  throne,  with 
the  severejft  resolution  never  to  remount  it." — He 
Quincey  :  English  .Vail  Coach. 

4.  Sharp ;  hard  to  be  endured ;  violent, 
afllictive,  bitter,  painful. 

"  Pangs  enforced  with  God  s  seoereM  stroke," 

Cowper  :  Ketirement.  314. 

5.  Hani  to  be  endured  ;  rigorous,  exact, 
strict :  as,  a  sei'cre  examination,  a  seiere  test. 

6.  Strictly  conforming  to  or  regulated  by 
rule  or  principle  ;  exactly  conforming  to  a 
standard;  rigidly  methodical ;  rigidly  adhering 
to  rule  :  hence,  not  allowing  of  or  employing 
unnecessary  ornament,  amplification,  or  the 
like  :  not  luxuriant ;  not  florid  ;  simple :  as,  a 
severe  style  of  architecture. 

sev'-er-ee',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  by  some 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  ciborium.] 

Arch.:  A  part  separated  from  the  rest;  a 
bay  or  compartment  in  a  vaulted  roof ;  a  com- 
partment or  division  of  scaffolding. 

"  Each  severee.  or  compartment  of  Taultlng  was 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  present  vaulting." — 
Wcjitertt  Daily  A'<rar«,  Feb.  8,  1B82. 

Se-vere'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  severe;  -ly.]  In  a 
severe  manner;  with  severity;  strictly, vigor- 
ously, rigidly,  painfully. 

"  A  youthful  gentlemau  of  worth, 
Aud  kept  severely  froiri  resort  of  men.' 

Shaketp: :  Ttco  Gentlemen,  iil.  1. 

^  To  let  a  person  (or  thing)  severely  alone: 
To  avoid  of  set  purpose,  to  isolate. 

"  England  and  her  wants  .  .  .  are  to  be  severely  let 
alone."— flfferee.  June  20,  ld9S,  p.  S. 


se-verc -ness,  s.  [Eng.  severe;  -ness.',  Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  severe  ;  severity 

sev'-er-er,   s.     [Eng.  sevtr;  -tr.]    One  wao 

severs  or  disjoins. 

Se-ver'-i-an^,  s.pl.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  party  of  Monophysites,  who 
followed  tlie  teaching  of  Keveius,  who  liecame 
patriarch  of  Antioch  in  513.  He  asserted  that 
tlie  body  of  Jesus,  prior  to  his  resurrection, 
was  corruptible.    [Julianists.] 

sev'-er-ite»  s.    [After  St.  Sever,  France,  where 
found  ;  sutt".  -ite  (MiJi).  J 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Lenzinite  (q.v.). 

se-ver'-i-ty,  *  se-ver-i-tye,  e.  [Fr.  seviriti, 
from  Lat.  severity  lent,  accus.  of  secern  tos,  from 
serenw  =  severe  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  sever idud  ;  Ital. 
severitd.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
severe— 

(1)  Gravity,  austerity,  extreme  strictness ; 
harshness,  rigour. 

"Strict  age  and  sour  severity. 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie." 

Milton:  Comus,  109. 

(2)  Harsh  treatment,  cruelty,  rigour,  liarsh- 
ness. 

"  Protected  against  the  severity  of  victorious  govern* 
menu  by  femiUe  adroitness  and  geueroaity,'  —  J/o- 
caiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

(3)  The  quality  or  state  of  afflicting,  dis- 
tressing, or  paining  ;  extreme  degree;  ex- 
tremity, keenness,  sharpness. 

"  Thxiiyh  nature  hath  given  insects  sagacity  to 
avoid  the  winter  cold,  yet  iu  teceri/^  finds  them  out." 
— Bale  :  Origin,  of  Mankind. 

(4)  Extiemity  of  coldness  or  inclemency: 
as,  the  severity  of  a  winter. 

(5)  Exactness,  rigour,  nicety  :  as,  the  se- 
verity of  a  test. 

•(6)  Strictness,  strict  accuracy. 

"Continliiy  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  becoming, 
I  must  pass  over  many  insUuces  of  your  militaiy 
skill.  —Dryden.     {Todd.\ 

sev'-er-y,  seb'-er-ee',  sib'-ar-y,  5.  [Se- 
veree.] 

Sev'-ille»  s.     [Eng.,  from  Sp.  Sevilla.] 

Geog. :  A  Spanisli  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadalquivir. 

Seville-orange,  s. 

Hort.,  t£-c. :  The  Bitter  Orange  or  Bigarade, 
Citrus  Bigaradiii.  The  rind  aud  the  flowers 
have  a  stronger  flavour  and  odour  than  those 
of  the  Sweet  Orange.  The  flowers,  wlien 
distilled,  yield  orange-flower  water,  and  the 
rind  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic. 
[Orange.] 

*  se-v6-ca'  tlon»  s.  [Lat.  sevomtus,  pa.  par. 
of  sevoco  =  to  call  apart  or  aside  :  se-  —  apart, 
and  voce  =  to  call.)    The  act  of  calling  aside. 

Sev-O-e'-Ja  (j  as  h),  s.    [Mexican  name.] 
Bot. :    Stcntuitkiinn    frigidnm.     sometimes 
placed  under  Veratrum.     It  grows  in  Mexico, 
is  believed  to  be  poisonous,  and  is  used  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

Sevres  (as  sevr),  s.    [See  compound.] 

Sevres-ware,  5.  Porcelain  of  fine  quality, 
made  at  the  Fiviicli  government  works  at 
Sevres.  It  is  principally  of  a  jieculiarly  fine 
and  delicate  quality,  for  ornament  rather 
than  use. 

•sew(ew  as  u)  (1),  v.t.  [Sew  (3),  s.]  To 
bring  on  and  remove  meat  at  table ;  to  assay 
or  taste,  as  meats  or  drinks,  before  they  ai^ft 
served  up,  or  in  presence  at  the  table. 

•sew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Sue.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  follow,  to  pursue. 

"  If  me  thoa  deigne  to  serve  and  sew,' 

Spenser:  P.  q..  II.  viL  %. 

B.  InXrans. :  To  solicit ;  to  make  solicita- 
tion. 

"  To  Proteus  aelfe  to  sew  she  thought  it  vaino 
Who  was  the  root  and  worker  of  hec  woe," 

Spemer :  F.  V-.  IV.  lii.  ». 

sew  (ew  as  6)  (3),  •  sewe,  *  sowen,  v.t.  k  i. 
[A.S,siwian;  cogn.  with  Icel.  si/ja;  Dan.  sye; 
Sw.  SI/;  O.  H.  Ger.  siuioan,siwan;  Goth,  siii' 
jan;  Lat.  ^0  ;  Lith.  s-uti ;  Russ.  sAite ;  Sansc 
siv.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  unite  or  fasten  together  with  a  needle, 
and  thread. 


late,  fit,  fare,  unldst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  nnit^,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  o;  6y  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  fasten  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

1  old  gnr- 

•3.  To  mend,  to  repair. 

"  My  bellows  to  tnend,  or  howU  to  tew." 

Jloney  Masters  all  Thingt,  p.  98. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practise  sewing  ;  to  work 
with  a  needle  and  thread. 

"  A  time  to  rent,  aud  a  time  to  $ev."—Scct^.  Lit.  7. 

1[  1.  To  sew  up: 

(1)  Literally  : 

(a)  To  inclose  by  sewing. 

"  Sew  me  up  in  the  skirts  of  it'^SJiaketp.  :  Taming 
<^ the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

(6)  To  close  or  unite  by  sewing. 

•*  The  sleeves  should  be  cut  out  and  sewed  up  again." 
—Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,   iv.  S. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  tire  out,  to  exhaust,  to  finish. 
^Siang.')    [Sewn-up.] 

2.  To  be  sewed  up:  To  restnn  the  ground,  as 
a  ship  when  there  is  not  suffii.:ient  water  for 
her  to  float ;  a  ship  thus  situated  is  said  to  be 
gewed  up  by  the  ditference  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  her  floating  mark  or  line. 

•ew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  ^sewe»  v.t.  &  i.  [For  es- 
sewc,  from  O.  Fr.  ess^tier,  estur  =  to  dry,  from 
Lat.  exsucco,  exswto  =  to  deprive  of  moisture, 
to  suck  the  juice  from :  ea;  =out,  and  siiwua  = 
juice,  moisture.] 

A.  Tratis. :  To  let  off  the  water  from;  to 
drain,  as  a  pond  for  taking  the  fi^h. 

"They  .  .  .  spoyled  and  hnike  his  closures  and 
waryues.  and  sewyd  their  pondes  and  waters,  and  dyd 
TUto  them  many  displeasures,"— /"tifiyan.  Chromcle 
fan.  1376). 

B*  Intrans. :  To  ooze  out.    {Prov.) 

•sew  (ewas  u)  (1),  s.  [A.S.  seau)=  juice.]  A 
disli,  food. 

"  I  wol  not  tellen  of  Mr  strange  tewes, 
Ne  uf  her  swannes,  ne  her  hereusewes." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  10.881. 


•  sew  (ew  as  u)  (2), 
a  drain. 


[Sew  (4),  v.]    A  sewer, 


"  The  towne-siiike,  the  common  tew."—yomenclaXor. 
sewage  (as  su'-ig),  s.   [Eng.  sew  (4),  V. ;  -age.] 

1.  The  foul  matter  which  passes  through 
the  drains,  conduits,  or  sewers  of  a  town, 
village,  collection  of  houses,  &c.,  or  indi- 
vidual houses.  It  consists  of  the  excreted 
matter,  liquid  and  solid,  the  water  by  which 
Buch  matter  is  earned  off",  the  waste  water  of 
baths,  wash-houses,  and  other  domestic  oper- 
ations, the  liquid  waste  product  of  various 
manufacturing  operations,  and,  in  most  cases, 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  drainage  of 
the  area  drained.  In  most  cases  the  sewage 
of  towns,  &;c.,  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  into 
some  river,  the  sea,  &c. ;  but  the  value  of  its 
manurial  constituents  being  now  recognized, 
many  towns  and  districts  and  large  establish- 
ments have  adopted  systems  of  sewage  utili- 
sation. Of  these,  the  chief  is  irrigation  of 
land  especially  prepared  for  the  pur|iose. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  produce  a 
dry,  portable  manure  from  the  sewage  by 
treatment  with  chemicals,  deposition,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  sewage  passing  from  a  town, 
&c.,  is  estimated,  according  to  circumstances, 
at  about  thirty  gallons  per  head  i>er  day. 

"  Sewage  generally  yield3  ammonia  at  the  rate  of 
about  seven  grains  in  a  g&Uou."-~Iirande  A  Cox. 

2.  The  same  as  Sewerage,  1.  (q.v.). 

T[  The  words  sewage  =  that  which  is  carried 
off  by  the  sewers,  and  Sewerage  =  the  system 
of  sewers  of  a  town,  are  said  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Mr,  James  Pilbrow,  F.S.A.,  civil 
engineer,  Worthing,  in  1850,  in  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  Tutteuham,  Middlesex. 

sewage  (su'-lg).  v.t  [Sewaoe,  s.]  To  fur- 
nish with  sewers  ;  to  drain  with  sewers ;  to 
sewer. 

sew' -el  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Per- 
haps for  shewell,  from  shew  or  show.] 

Hunt. :  A  scarecrow,  generally  made  of 
feathers,  hung  up  to  prevent  deer'from  enter- 
ing a  place. 

Se-wel'-el,  5.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Haplodon  rufus,  a  small  rodent  from 
the  west  coast  of  America.  It  is  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  tail  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half,  brownish  above,  lighter  below.  Its 
habits  are  approximately  those  of  the  Prairie 
Dog  (q.v.).  It  constitutes  the  genus  Ani- 
sonyx  of  Rafinesque,  Aplodontia  of  Richard- 
son, and  Haplodon  or  Haploodon  of  later 
writers.  Lilleborg  makes  it  the  type  of  a 
family  Haplobdonttdse. 


•  seW-cr  (ew  as  u)  (1),  ».  [Eng.  sew  (1),  V.  ; 
■er.]  Au  ollicer  who  served  up  a  feast,  iir- 
ranged  the  dialies,  and  provided  water  for  the 
hands  of  the  guests. 

"  Their  task  the  busy  gewers  ply, 
And  nil  is  n.irth  aii-t  revelry." 

Scott :  Lay  o/tlte  Lait  itinatrel,  vi.  «. 

Sew'-er  (ew  as  6)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  sew  (2),  V. ; 
•er,]    One  wlio  sews  or  uses  the  needle. 

seW-er  (ew  as  u)  (3),  s.  [Eng.  sew  (4),  v. ; 
•er.)  An  underground  channel  for  carrying 
otr  the  surface  water  and  liquid  refuse  matter 
of  cities  and  towns.  Sewers  are  constructed 
of  brick  or  earthenware  pipes  ;  iron  pipes  are 
used  in  a  few  iustances.    [Sewage,  1|.] 

II  Courts  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers :  (See 
extract). 

"Courttof  the  CommiiSionert  of  Sewers  are  tempo- 
rary tribunals,  erected  by  commission  under  the  gieat 
seal,  witii  jurisdiction  to  overlook  the  repairs  of  aea- 
banks  aud  walls,  aud  tiie  cleansing  of  public  Btreaiij», 
ditches,  and  other  conduits,  whereby  any  watei-s  are 
carried  off,  in  the  county  or  particular  district  speci- 
fied in  the  commission.  ...  In  modem  times  powers 
similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  courts  of  sewers  have 
been  freely  confCTred  on  vestries,  borouKh  councils, 
and  other  local  representitive  bodies,  charged  with 
the  improvement  and  itolice  of  towns  and  other  popu- 
lous places."— flIacAa(o«e.-  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  a. 

seW-er  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Sewer  (3),  5.]  To 
provide  or  drain  with  sewers. 

sewerage  (as  su'-er-ig),  «.  [Eng.  sewer 
(3),  s. ;  -age.] 

1.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  sewers, 
drains,  &c.,  in  a  city,  town,  &c. ;  the  system 
of  sewers  or  underground  channels,  pipes,  &c., 
for  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  sewage  of  a 
town,  Village,  &c 

*  2.  The  matter  carried  away  in  the  sewers ; 
sewage. 

seW-in.  seW-en  (ew  as  u),  s.  [See  def.] 
Ichthy.  :  The  Welsh  name  for  a  variety  of 
Salmo  triUta,  sometimes  ranked  as  distinct 
species,  S.  cambricus.  Though  characteristic 
of  tlie  Welsh  area,  it  is  found  also  in  Ireland, 
aud  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  It  attains  a 
length  of  about  three  feet. 

sew'-ing  (ew  as  6),  pr.  par.,  a.,  4;  ».  [Sew 
(3),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verli). 

C.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  Tlie  act  or  occupation  of  working  with 
or  using  a  needle. 

2.  That  which  is  sewed  by  the  needle. 

3.  (PL):  Compound  threads  of  silk  wound, 
cleaned,  doubled  and  thrown,  to  be  used  for 
sewing. 

sewing-clamp,  s. 

Leather :  A  contrivance  for  holding  a  piece 
of  work  while  being  stitched. 

sewing-horse,  $• 

Leather :  A  harness- maker's  clamp  for  hold- 
ing leather  while  being  sewed. 

sew^ing- machine,  5.  A  machine  for 
sewing  or  stitching  cloth,  leather.  Sic.  Sew- 
ing machines  are  of  several  classes  :  (1)  Those 
in  which  the  needle  is  passed  completely 
through  the  work,  as  in  hand-sewing.  (2) 
Those  making  the  chain  stitch,  which  is 
wrought  by  the  crochet^hook  or  by  an  eye- 
pointed  needle  and  auxiliary  hook.  (3)  Those 
making  a  fair  stitcli  on  one  side,  the  ujiper 
thread  being  interwoven  by  another  thread 
below.  (4)  Tliose  making  the  lock-stitch,  the 
same  on  both  sides.  The  last  is  the  latest 
and  best.  Sewing-machines  have  been  by 
various  modifications  adapted  to  perform 
almost  every  variety  of  stitcliing  which  can 
be  done  l>y  hand.  The  first  sewing-machine 
was  patented  by  Elias  Howe,  of  the  United 
States,  in  1846 ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
Singer  machine  in  1851 ;  and  since  that  time 
innumerable  improvements,  modifications, 
and  additions  have  been  made.  America  has 
constiuitly  led  in  the  production  of  sewing 
machines,  a.s  in  so  many  other  dejiartments  of 
meclianical  ingenuity,  and  vast  nnmbei-s  of 
these  useful  implements  have  been  exported. 

sewing-needle,  «.  A  needle  used  in 
sewing. 

sewing-press,  s. 

Bookbijul. :  The  frame  with  stretched  vertical 
cords,  against  wtiicli  tlie  backs  of  the  folded 
sheets  of  a  book  are  consecutively  laid  and 
sewed. 


sewn  (OW  a.s  6),  ;»(i.  i*ar.  or  a.     [Sew  (2),  v.] 

sewn-up,  a.     Intoxicated.     (Slang.) 
"Somo  of  tlio  party  w<t«  coiutJerably  $ewn-up."-^ 
Thack^ras/  :  Sftahhy  Gentetd  Story,  cti.  I. 

*  seW-ster  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  sew  (2),  v. ; 
tbm.  sutf.  -stcr.]  A  woman  who  sows;  a 
seamstress. 

"  At  every  twisted  tbrid  my  rock  let  fly 
Unto  the  teictti-r,  that  did  *M  mo  nigh." 

Uen  Jo'uon :  Sad  Shepherd,  IL  S. 

sex,  i.     [Fr.  sexf,  from  Lat.  stxitm,  accus.  of 
sexiis  ■=■  mfx.,  prob.  lil.=  a  division,  from  uoo 
=  to  cut ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sexo ;  ILal   tciao.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  distinction  between  male  and  female ; 
the  physical  difference  between  male  and 
female  ;  that  property  or  character  by  which 
an  animal  is  male  or  female.  Sexual  distinc- 
tions are  derived  from  the  presence  and  de- 
velopment of  the  characteristic  generative 
organs  of  the  male  and  female  respectively. 

2.  Woniankind,  by  way  of  emphasis.  (Gene- 
rally preceded  by  the  definite  article  the.) 

"  A  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  S'-x,  as  much 
OS  the  bict  of  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  otuv."— 
Macaulay :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch,  xi. 

3.  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  animals 
(ounded  on  the  distinction  of  male  and  female. 

II.  Bot.  :  A  distinctive  peculiarity  of  some 
flower  or  flowers,  as  bearing  a  stauien  or 
stamens,  aud  therefore  being  analogous  to  the 
male  sex  in  animals,  or  bearing  a  pistil  or 
pistils,  and  thus  being  analogous  to  the  female 
sex.     [Sexual-system.] 

sex-,  pre/.  [Lat.]  A  prefix  used  to  denote 
six  or  sixfold. 

*  sex-&g'-e-CU-ple,  a.  [Lat.  scxagiies)  = 
sixty  tunes,  and  Eng.  couple.\  Proceeding  by 
sixties  :  as,  a  sexagecuple  ratio. 

sex-a-gen-ar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  ItEng.  sexa- 
genary ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sixty  years  of  age  ;  sexagenary. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  pereon  between  sixty  aud 
se\'enty  years  of  age. 

sex-ag'-en-ar-y,  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat.  sexagenaritis, 
from  sejxigeni  =  sixty  each  ;  sexaginta  =  sixty  ; 
sex  =  six  ;  Fr.  sexagenaire;  Sp.  sexagenario ; 
Ital.  sessagenario.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  number  sixty ; 
composed  of  or  proceeding  by  sixties ;  sixty 
years  of  age. 

"These  are  the  lextigenaru  fair  ones,  and  upwards, 
who,  whether  they  weie  haudsuine  or  not  in  the  la«t 
century,  ought  at  ieiiat  in  this  to  reduce  themselves 
to  a  decency  and  gravity  of  dress  suitable  to  their 
years." — Chesterfield:  Common  Sense,  No.  e. 

•  B.  As  sitbstantiiv: 

1.  A  sexagenarian. 

2.  A  thing  composed  of  sixty  parts,  or  coB- 
taining  sixty. 

sexagenary-arithmetic,  s.  A  scale 
in  which  the  inudulus  is  sixty.  It  is  used  in 
treati'ig  o'  the  divisions  of  the  circle.  [Sexa- 
gesimal.] 

sex-a-ges'-i-ma,  s.  [Lat.  sexagesima  (dies)^ 
tlie  sixtieth  (day)';  Fr.  sexagesiine ;  Sp.  &Port. 
sexagesima ;  Ital.  scssagesima.'\  The  second 
Sunday  before  Lent,  so  called  as  being  about 
the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter. 

sex-a-ges'-i-mal,  a.  &  s.    [Sexagesima. J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Sixtieth  ;  partaining  to  the 
number  sixty  ;  proceeding  by  sixties. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Math.  :  The  same  as  Sexagesimal-fractigh 
(q.v.)- 

sexagesimal  -  arithmetic,  5.  Sexa- 
genary arithmetic  (q.v.). 

sexagesimal-factions,  s.pl.  Fractiona 
whose  denominators  are  some  power  of  sixty, 
fls  f,',i,  ^j;\^o,  5Tn'.i(T77-  Such  fractious  were  alone 
>ised  in  astronomical  calculations,  and  so  were 
formerly  also  called  astronomical  fractions. 
They  are  still  retained  in  the  division  of  the 
circle  and  of  time,  each  degree  or  hour  being 
divided  into  sixty  minutes,  and  each  minute 
into  sixty  seconds,  and  so  on. 

*  sex'-an-a-ry,  a.  [Lat.  sex  =  six.  Perhaps 
a  mistake  for  sexenar-y.]  Consisting  of  six  or 
sixes  ;  sixfold. 

sex'-an-gle,  5.     [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  angU 

(q.v.).] 

Geom.  :  A  figure  having  six  angles  and  six 
sides  ;  a  hrxagun. 


bSU,  b6^;  p6^,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =  t 
-Oian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhon.   -cious.  -tioos,  -sioos  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  kc.  =  to?l,  d^L 
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sez'-^-gled  (le  as  el),  sex-an'-gu-lar. 

a.   [Pref.  sfcT-,  and  Eng.'anyk(i,aHyii/ar(q.v.).] 
Having  six  angles  ;  hexagonal. 

"  Tlie  grabs  from  their  texani/uiar  nhoAe 
Crawl  oQt  unftnisli'd  like  the  iiiHggot's  brood," 

Draden  :  OviU  ;  M^atnorphoaet  XV. 

■ex-an'-gU-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sejxingular  ; 
-ly. )  In  a  sexaiigular  manner  ;  with  six  angles ; 
hexagonally. 

■•  Crystal  is.  In  Ita  natural  irrowth,  b  Bexangular 
prlame.  tejytnguiarli/  vointed.  —Orew:  Cotmoloffia, 
ok,  L.  th.  iii. 

■ex-de'-^ene,  s.     [Pref.  sex-,  and    Eng.   de- 

cetie.]     [Cetene.] 
Bex  dec'-im-al,  a.  [Lat.  sexdecim  =  sixteen.] 
CrysUdl. :  Having  sixteen  faces  ;  applied  to 

a  cn'stal  when  llie  prism  or  middle  part  has 

eix  faces,  and  the  two  summits  together  ten 

faces,  or  the  reverse. 

Bex-dc'-9yl«  s.  [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  decyl] 
[Cetvl.  ] 

sexdecyl- alcohol,  s.  [Cetylic- alco- 
hol.] 

•  sex-dig' -it-ism,  s.  [Lat.  sex  =  six,  and  digi- 
tus =  a  linger  or  toe.]  The  state  or  conditinn 
of  having  six  fingers  on  one  or  both  hands, 
or  six  tries  on  one  or  both  feet.  » 

•  sex-dig' -it-ist,  s.    [Sexdioitism.]   One  who 

has  six  fingers  on  one  or  both  hands,  or  six 
toes  on  one  or  both  feet. 

sex-du-o-de9'-im-al,  a.  [Lat.  sex  =  six, 
and  d\iodecim^=  twelve.] 

Crystall. :  Having  eighteen  faces  ;  applied  to 
a  crystal  when  the  prism  or  middle  part  has 
six  faces,  and  the  two  summits  together  twelve 
faces. 

•  sexed,  5.     [Eng.  sex;  -erf.]    Having  sex. 

•'  Lose  her  geutte  sex'd  hiimauitie." 

Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Four  Playet  in  On*. 

sex-en-a-rj^.a.  [Lat.  sex  =  six.]  Proceeding 
by  sixes  ;  specif,  applied  to  a  system  of  arith- 
metic whose  base  is  six. 

sex-en' -ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  sere7ini(i(m)  =  a  space 
of  six  years';  sex  =.  six,  and  ariTnis  =  a  year  ; 
En;^.  adj.  sufT.  -al.]  Lasting  or  continuing  for 
six  years  ;  happening  once  in  six  years. 

"  A  consolidation  of  the  short-dated  or  lexennUH 
hon^"— Daily  Telegraph.  March  15,  1886. 

sex-en'-ni-al-ly,  (Miv.  [Eng.  sexenTiiai;  -ly.\ 
Once  in  every  six  years. 

sex'-fid,  sex'-i-fid,  a.    [Lat.  sex,  and  ^rft, 
pret.  of  pulo  =  to  cleave.] 
Bot. :  {Of  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  itc):  Six-cleft. 

sex'-fSil,  s.  [Lat  sex  =  six,  and /o;iwm  =  a 
leaf.]    A  plant  or  flower  ha\  ing  six  leaves. 

•  sex-hind' -man,  s.  [A.S.  six=six;  hund 
=  huiuhed,  and  man  =  man.] 

E-ng.  Hist.  :  One  of  the  middle  thanes,  who 
were  valued  at  600a. 
sex  il'-liou  (11  as  y).  s.    [Sextillion.] 

•  sex'-i-S3?l-la-ble,  s.  [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng. 
syUnlde  (q.v.).j    A  word  having  six  syllables. 

Bex-iv'-a-lent,  a.    [Sexvalent.] 

•sex -less,  a.  [Eng.  sex,  s.;  -less.]  Havin'^ 
no  sex  ;  destitute  of  tlie  characteristics  of  sex. 

"  How  the  aexl^M  workers  .  .  . 
Wrought  to  Christian  faith  and  holy  order 
Savage  hearts  Rlike  and  barren  moor." 

C.  Kingtlfy :  Saint's  Tragedy.    (Proem.) 

%  The  term  is  often  applied  to  religious  of 
both  sexes. 

sex -loc'-u-lar,  n.    [Pref.  sex-,  and  Eng.  locu- 
laT{i\.\.);  Ft.  sixhciilnire.] 
Bot.:  (P/afi-uit):  Having  six  cells. 

•  sex'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  sex,  s.  ;  -ly.]  Pertaining 
to  or  characteristic  of  sex  ;  sexual. 

Sext,  s.    [Lat.  sextets  =  sixth.] 

Roman  Ritual :  The  office  for  hora  sexta  (the 
sixth  hour  =  noon).  It  consists  of  a  hymn, 
three  psalms,  the  little  chapter,  and  versicles 
and  responses.     [Office,  s.,  TI  (2).] 

Sex'-tain,  s.  [Lat.  sea;  =  six.]  A  stanza  of 
six  lines. 

•  Sex'-t&ns,  5.     [Lat.,  from  sexlus  =  sixth.] 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  coin,  the  sixth  part  of 
anas. 

2.  AstTon.  :  The  sextant  (q. v.). 


sex'-tant,  &  [Lat.  sextans,  genit.  sejctfintis  = 
a  sixth  part ;  Fr.  sextant ;  Sp.  sextante  ;  Ital. 
sestante.] 

1.  Math. :  The  sixth  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle. 

2.  SuTv.  d:  Navig.  :  An  instrument  used  in 
measuring  angles,  founded  upon  the  optical 
principle  that  a  ray  of  light  twice  reflected 
from  plane  reflectors  makes,  with  the  lay 
before  reflection,  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the 
angle  of  Inclination  of  the  reflecting  surfaces. 
It  resembles  a  quadrant,  but  has  an  arc  of 
about  (j5^.  The 

reflecting  sex- 
tant is  an  im- 
proved form 
of  the  quad- 
rant of  reflec- 
tion, invented 
by  Newton  in 
1699  [Quad- 
rant], and  is 
ca  pabl e  cf 
measuring 
angles  of  120° 
or  more.      It 

consists  of  a  sextant. 

frame,  gene- 
rally of  metal,  but  sometimes  of  ebony,  stiff- 
ened by  cross-braces,  and  having  an  arc  em- 
bracing about  65°  of  a  circle.  This  is  divided 
i  nto  double  the  n  umber  of  degrees  actually  em- 
braced between  the  two  extreme  graduations 
of  the  arc,  as  the  fixed  and  movable  glasses, 
owing  to  the  double  reflection,  only  form  with 
each  other  an  angle  equal  to  half  the  angular 
distance  between  the  two  objects  observed, 
one  of  which  is  seen  directly  and  the  other 
by  reflection  from  the  index-glass. 

3.  Astron. :  Sextans :  one  of  the  constella- 
tions introduced  by  Hevelius.  It  extends  a 
little  more  than  from  the  equator  to  the 
ecUptic,  between  Reguhxs  and  Cor  Hydn^. 

*  sex'-ta-r^  (1),  s.  [Lat.  sextariiis  ~  the  sixth 
of  anj-thing.] 

Roman  Antiq.  :  A  dry  and  liquid  measure 
containing  about  a  pint. 

*  sex'-ta-ry  (2),  •  sex'-ter-y,  s.  [Sacristy.] 

sextary-land,  5.  Land  given  to  a  church 
or  religious  house  for  maintenance  of  a  sexton 
or  sacristan. 

sex'-tene,  s.  [Lat.  3ext(its)  =  sixth;  -ene.] 
[Hexene.] 

sex-tett',  a.     [Sestet.] 

Sex'-ti-an,  s.    [See  def.  ] 

Philos.  iPl.):  The  followers  of  Quintua 
Sextius  (born  circ.  70  b.c),  who  founded  a 
school  of  pliilosophy  at  Rome. 

"Abstinence  from  animal  food,  daUy  self-examina- 
tion, and  a  leaning'  toward  the  doctrine  of  the  tinna- 
migration  of  souls  are  aLoout;  the  Pytlic^urean  ele- 
ments in  the  philosophy  of  the  Sexiians.  Their  teach- 
ing seems  to  have  consisted  principally  of  exhortations 
to  moral  exceUence.  to  energy  of  soul,  and  to  Inde- 
pendence with  reference  to  external  things."— Pefeer- 
tceff.  Bist.  Phil.  (Eng.  ed.J.  i.  221. 

sex'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  sextvs  =  sixth.]  A  term 
used  to  denote  the  position  or  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  distant  from  each  other  sixty 
degrees  or  two  signs.     It  is  marked  thus  *. 

■'  To  the  blank  moon 
Her  office  they  preacribd.  to  tV  other  five 
Their  planetary  raotioua  and  ivspecU 
In  sejctite.  aqiiivre,  and  trine,  and  opposite." 

Hilton  :  /'.  L.,  X  659. 

sex-til'-llon  (11  as  y),  5.  [Lat.  sextius)  = 
sixth,  and  Eng.  {7ii)t7rio)i.]  lu  American  and 
French  notation  a  number  represented  by  a 
unit  with  twenty-one  ciphers  annexed.  In 
English  notation  a  million  raised  to  the  sixtli 
power.  £k  unit  with  thirty-tix  ciphere  annexed. 

Sex'-tine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  s-:xt{iis):=  sixth  ;  -inc.] 
*  A.  As  adj. :  Sixteenth.    (^Nashe :  Lenten 
Stnfe.) 

B.   As  S\lhst.  :    [DiALLTL]. 

*  sex'-ti-ply,  v.t.  [Sextuple.]  To  multiply 
sixfold. 

*■  So  some  affections  our  soules  browes  unbend. 
Aod  other  some  do  textipli/  each  dent," 

Danes:  Microcotntoi,  p.  SS. 

sex'-tO  (pi.  Sex'-to^),  s.  [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of 
sextus  =  sixth.]  A  book  formed  by  folding  the 
sheets  into  six  leaves  each. 

sexto-decimo,  s.  A  size  of  book  in 
which  each  signature  is  folded  to  contain  six- 
teen leaves  ;  generally  abbreviated  16mo,  16°. 


■Vi 


sex-ton,  s.  [A  contract,  of  sacristan  (q.v.).^ 
An  under  officer  of  the  church,  whose  duty 
is  to  take  Ciire  of  tlie  vessels,  vestments,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  church,  to  attend  on  the 
officiating  minister,  and  perforin  other  duties 
pertaining  to  the  chureh,  to  wliicli  is  added 
the  duty  of  digging  and  filling  up  graves  in 
the  churchyard.  The  office  corresponds  to 
that  of  a  janitor  iu  other  buildings. 
Ill  ways  kept  the  iexton's  arms  In  oae 
ft'ith  digguiR  graves  and  ritn^int'dejid  mfn's  knella." 
MartoUK  :  Jew  vf  -Ah^Ku.i^-'^ 

*  sex'-t6n-ess»  s.  [Eng.  sexton ;  -e&s.\  A 
female  sexton. 

"  Tin-  Sfxt'>ne»t  hastened  to  turn  on  the  gTiB." 

Barham:  Ingold*by  LeneiuU;  Hir  liapert. 

*  sex'-ton-ry,  *8ex-ten-ry,  s.    [Eng.  sex- 

tan; -ry.]    The  office  or  post  of  sexton  ;  sex- 
ton ship. 

"The  textonry  of  our  ladye  churche  in  Rome."*— 
Bemert:  Froistart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  cxcviL 

sex'-ton-ship.  5.  [Eng.  sexton ; -ship.]  The 
office  o»  a  sexton. 

"  He  die<l  "^ore  my  day  of  aexConthip" 

ISyron :  VhurchM't  ffratc 

*  sex'-try,  s.    [Sektaey,  (2).] 

sex'-tu-ple,  a.  [Low  Lat.  sextuplus,  from 
sex  =  six,  and  ■plico  =■  to  fold.] 

1,  Ord,  Lang.  :  Sixfold  ;  six  times  as  many. 

"  Man's  length,  being  a  perpendicular  from  tl.e 
vertex  unto  Uie  sole  of  the  foot,  is  sextuple,  luito  his 
breadth,  or  a  right  line  drawn  from  tlje  ribs  i-l  one 
Bide  to  OMO\ixa."—Bro'one  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  V. 

2.  Music  :  Applied  to  music  divided  into 
bars  containing  six  equal  notes  or  their  equiva- 
lents, generally  considered  a  sort  of  compound 
common  time. 

sex'-tu-pletp  s.    [Sextuple.] 

Music :  A  double  triplet,  six  notes  to  be 
performed  in  the  time  of  four. 

sex'-U-al,  a.  [Lat  sextialis.  from  sesus  =  sex\ 
Ft.  sexuel ;  Qp.  sexual ;  Ital.  sessuule.]  Per- 
taining to  sex  or  the  sexes  ;  distinguishing  the 
sex;  peculiar  to  the  distinction  and  office  of 
male  and  female  ;  pertaining  to  the  genital 
organs  :  as  sexual  intercourse,  sex^lal  diseasea, 
&e. 

sexual-affinity,  s. 

Biol.  :  Power  of  hybridization. 

sexnal-reproductlon«  s.  [Gamookis- 
sis.l 

sexual-selection,  s. 

BioL  :  The  modification  of  the  two  sexes 
tlirough  natural  selection  in  relation  to  differ- 
ent habits  of  life,  or  the  modification  of  the 
one  sex  iu  relation  to  the  other.  The  latter  is 
the  more  common.  Male  mammals,  alligators, 
stag-beetles,  &c.,  generally  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  females.  Among  birds,  again, 
the  males  exhibit  their  splendid  plumage  or 
sing  with  all  their  skill  to  attract  the  females. 
In  both  cases  sexunl  selection  tends  tu  modify 
the  structure.  (Daru^in:  Origin  0/  Species, 
ch.  iv.) 

sexual-system,  s. 

1.  Fhysiot. :  The  sexual  organs  collectively, 
with  their  collateml  appendages  anil  arrange- 
ments. Tlie  male  and  female  elements  pro- 
duce what  are  usually  termed  sperm-cells  and 
germ-cells  respectively,  the  fusion  of  the  two 
cells  being  required  for  the  production  of  a 
fertile  embryo.  Except  in  the  very  lowest 
forms  of  life,  this  statement  is  generally  cor- 
rect as  regards  all  animate  Nature,  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  equally  with  the  animal. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  classifie-ition  of  plants  by  the 
number,  length,  and  grouping  of  the  stamens, 
and  the  orders  by  the  number,  &c.,  of  the 
pistils.      IAktificial-systkm,    LinnjEan-svr- 

TEM.  ] 

"Tlie  adoption  of  the  sexual  spitem  by  Professor 
Martyn  at  Ciunbridge.  .-ind  by  Dr.  Hope  at  Edin- 
burgh.  Is  to  be  connidered  as  the  «ra  of  the  establish- 
meut  of  the  Liiinean  system  in  Britain."— /"uileney." 
Sketches  Qf  Botany. 

sex'-u-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ist.]  One 
who  "maintains  or  supports  the  doctrine  of 
sexes  in  plants  ;  one  wlio  classifies  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  sexual  system  (q.v.). 

* sex-U-Sl'-?-t^,  s.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  distinguished  by  sex; 
recognition  of  sexual  relations. 

sex'  u-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  sexual:  -ize.]  To 
give  sex  to  ;  to  distinguish  into  sexes. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  f&ll.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  w^U,  work,  wh6.  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule.  f(Ul;  try,  Syrian.    »,  cd  =  e;  ey  =  a:  an  =  kw. 


sexually— shad 
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ggx'-U-al-l^p  adv.  [Eng.  sexual;  -ly.]  In  a 
sexual  iuauner  or  lelatiun. 

sSx'-va-lent,  a.  flat,  sex  —  six,  and  valens, 
^&.\\t.'valhitis,  pr.  par.  of  vaXto  =  to  be  worth.) 

Chem.  :  Equivalent  to  six  units  of  any 
fitandanl,  especially  to  six  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

sexvalent-elements,  s.  pL    tHKXADs.] 

Sey  (1),  s.  [Ft.  saye,]  A  sort  of  woollen  cloth. 
(^Scotch.) 

sey  (2),  s.  [loel.  segi  =  a  Jjjice.]  The  opening 
ill  a  garment  thningh  whil:h  tlie  arm  passes  ; 
the  seam  in  a  coat  or  gown  which  runs  undtT 
the  arm.    (Scotch.) 

sey,  v.t.  [A.S.  schan,  seon;  Icel.  sia.]  To 
strain,  as  a  liquid.     {Scotch.) 

Sey'-bert-ite,  s.  [After  H.  Seybert ;  suff. 
•UeiMin,).} 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
mostly  in  tabular  crystals  witli  a  thin  foliated 
micaceous  structure.  Hardness,  4  to  5  ;  sp. 
gr.  3  to  3'1 ;  lustre,  pearly ;  colour,  reddish- 
brown,  yellowish,  copper-red.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  macnesia,  lime, 
■with  some  sesqni-  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
Dana  di\'ides  this  species  into  (1)  the  Amity 
sej'bertite,  (2)  xanthophyllite,  and  (3)  brandis- 
ite.     (See  these  words.) 

Sey-Qhelles',  s.  pi    (See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  group  of  islands,  north-east  of 
Madagascar. 

SeycIielles-cocoanut»  s,    [Lodoicea.] 

*80ye,  pref.  of  V.     [See.] 

'sfoot,  interj.  [See  def.]  An  oath  or  impre- 
cation, abbreviated  from  God's  foot. 

Bforz-an'~dd,  sforz-a'-to  (z  as  tz).  adv. 
[luL] 

Music:  Forced.  A  term  sif^rnifjnng  that  the 
note  or  notes  pointed  out  by  the  sign  sf.  are 
to  be  emphasised  more  strongly  than  they 
would  otherwise  bo  in  the  course  of  the 
rhythm. 

•ft'd-gazz'-i,  (ZZ  as  tz),  s.  [Ital.  sfreggare  = 
to  rub,  from  &r  =  out,  and /rico  =  to  rub.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  a  mode  of  glazing 
adopted  by  Titian  and  other  old  masters  for 
soft  shadows  of  flesh,  &C.,  and  consisting  in 
dipping  the  finger  into  the  colour,  and  draw- 
ing it  once  along  the  surface  to  be  painted 
with  an  even  movement.    {FairhoU.) 

gf^-ma'-td,  a.    [Ital.  =  smoky.] 

Paint  :  A  term  applied  to  that  style  of 
painting  wherein  the  tints  are  so  blended  that 
the  outline  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  whole 
presenting  an  indistinct,  misty  appearance. 

Bgra-fif-to,  a.  [Ital.  =  scratched.]  Applied 
to  a  style  of  painting  in  which  a  white  ground 
is  chipped  or  worked  away,  so  aa  to  expose  a 
black  sub-surface. 

•  Shab,  v.i.*&  t.     [Shabby.] 

A-  Tntrans.:  To  play  mean  or  shabby  trickfl; 
to  act  shabbily  ;  to  skulk  or  sneak  away. 

B.  Trans. :  To  rub  or  scratch,  as  a  dog  or 
cat  scratching  itself. 

H  To  shab  off:  To  get  rid  of. 

"  I  woiild  have  sltabbed  hlin  ojf  purely.**— /"oryuAar  .' 
love  i  a  Buttle,  Iv.  3. 

shab,  s.    [Shabby.]    A  disease  in  sheep ;  scab. 

•shab' -bed.  *  sbib'-byd.  a.  [Eng.  shdb; 
•ed.]    Scabby,  mean,  shabby. 

"  They  mostly  had  short  Imir.  atiJ  went  In  a  thabbed 
coaditioa.'— Wood:  Aihen.  Oxon.,  iL  743. 

Shab'-bi-lj^,  ndr\     [Eng.  shabby ;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  shabby  manner  or  state ;  with 
shabby,  threadbare,  or  worn  clothes  :  as.  To 
be  dressed  shabbily. 

2.  In  a  shabby  or  mean  manner ;  meanly : 
as,  To  act  shabbily. 

■liab'-bL-neSS^  s.     [Eng.  shabby ;  -iiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  shabby  ; 
the  state  of  being  thieadbare  or  worn. 

"He  exch&nged  his  g:iy  ihabbinea  ot  ctothes,  fit  for 
B  much  younger  in:ui,  to  unrin  ones  that  would  be 
decent  for  a  mach  older  vne.'~ Spectator. 

2.  Squalor,  dirt ;  state  of  neglect. 

"  Shabbineii  bolda  Ite  ground  here  and  there,  both 
in  the  Strand  an<i  m  ita  ea.'itward  continuation.  Fleet 
Street."— /)nt/,v  Te!<"7raph.  S^pt.  7.  l58J. 

3.  Meanness  of  conduct. 


Sbftb-ble.  »•  [Dut  sabcl;  Ger.  sditeU}  A 
uutliiss,  a  hanger.    {Scotch.) 

■'  I  thittk  It  luld  ha«  aot  the  ^abtOs  my  fittber  the 
deftcon  hati  at  Botbwell  britf  a  walkimj  agiUu."— ijcotf ; 
/lob  rt'.jf.  ch.  xxvi. 

Sh&b'-b^,  a.     [A  doublet  of  scabby  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ragged,  threadbare,  much  worn. 

•■  I  nat  tlowu  on  on«  of  tije  Ix-nchea,  nt  the  other  end 
of  whicb  wna  scstud  a  uiitu  with  verj'  ghahby  clutbea." 
.—GoUittnith:  Euay  6. 

2.  Dressed  in  ragged,  threadbare,  or  much- 
worn  clothes. 

"  For  tho  dean  was  §0  thnbbtj.  and  looked  like  n.  ninny. 
That  the  captnlu  sappoaed  be  waa  curate  to  .Iliiiiy. " 
Sjci/t :  Haynilton*  Saron. 

3.  Mean,  paltry,  despicable,  low. 

"These  $h,ibbu  evasions  are  tbemaelvea  sufflcleut 
ftrgtiiuenta  a^vuiat  tliose  who  use  them."—  /"uoAo  .■ 
liivarsi-jiii  u/  /'urfey.  [it.  iL,  ch.  viL 

shabby-genteel,  a.  Having  a  certain 
remnant  of  gentility  in  manner,  though  shalt- 
bily  dressed.  (Usid  generally  of  one  who,  in 
popular  phrase,  "  has  seen  better  days,"  but 
now  has  somewhat  threadbare  clothes.") 

shiib'-rack,  a.  [Ger.  schahra/ihe;  Fr.  chah- 
raque.  from  Turlc  tshdprdk  ;  Hungar.  csabrdg.) 
The  cloth  or  housing  of  a  military  saddle. 

*  shab-roon,  s.  [Shab.]  A  shabby  fellow, 
(2'.  Browne:  Works,  ii.  1S4.) 

t  sha'  -  biib,  •  shaw'  -  bubbe,  $.     [Etym. 
doubtful.] 
Bot. :  LuTuxria  biennis.   {Britten  &  Holland.) 

sh&ck  (1),  *  sh&oke,  5.     [Trob.  from  shake 

(4-v.).J 

1.  Grain  shaken  from  the  ripe  ear,  eaten  by 
swine,  &c.,  after  harvest. 

2.  Beech,  oak,  &e.,  mast  for  swine's  food. 
(Prov.) 

3.  Liberty  of  winter  pasturage. 

4.  A  shiftless,  lazy  fellow;  a  ragaboad;  a 
sturdy  beggar.     (Prov.) 

•■Such  a  ihaek  as  FitzharriB.**— JITortt ;  £xam*7i, 
p.  233. 

^  Common  of  shack :  The  right  of  persona 
occupying  lands  lying  together  in  the  same 
common  field  to  turn  out  their  cattle  after 
harvest  to  feed  promiscuously  in  that  field. 

Sliick  (2),  s.   [Etym. doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 

"A  ahack  is  a  one -story  liouae  built  of  cotton-wosd 
logs,  driven  in  the  ground  like  piles,  or  laid  one  ujion 
another.  The  root  Is  of  sticks  and  twias  covered  with 
ditt,  and  If  there  is  no  woman  to  Inalat  on  tidii^ess 
the  floor  will  be  of  pouuded  e&ith." —Century  Maga- 
zine, AU2-.  1S82,  p.  611. 

shack,  v.i.    [Shack  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  be  shed  or  fall,  as  com  at  harvest. 

2.  To  feed  in  stubble,  or  upon  the  waste 
corn  of  tlie  field. 

3.  To  rove  or  wander  about,  as  a  tramp  or 
beggar.    (Prou.) 

Sback,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  shackle  (2) 
(q.v.)  ]     (See  compounds.) 

shack-bolt,  s. 

Her. :  A  fetter,  such  as  might  be  put  on  the 
wrists  or  ankles  of  prisoners. 

shack-lock,  5.    [Shacklock.] 

»  shack'- a- tor- y,  s.  [For  shake  a  Tory.] 
[Tory.]    An  Irish  hound.    {Dekker.) 

Shac'-kle  (1),  s.  [Eng.  shack  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
suu;  -ie.]    Stubble.     {Prov.) 

Bh^c'-kle  (2)  "  schak-kyl,  *  scha-kle,  *. 

[A.S.  sceacui  =  aiond  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  skbkull 
=  the  pole  of  a  carriage  ;  Sw.  skakel  =  the 
loose  shaft  of  a  carriage  ;  Dan.  skagle  —  a 
trace  for  a  carriage  ;  O.  Dut.  schakel  —  link  or 
ring  of  a  chain.  Named  from  its  shaking 
about ;  A.S.  sceacan,  scctcan  =  to  shake.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  A  fetter,  gyve,  or  handcuff,  or  similar 
contrivaiK^e  to  confine  the  limbs,  so  ns  to 
restrain  the  us§  of  them,  or  to  prevent  free 
motion. 

"  Tbey  touch  onr  country  and  their  shackles  fall." 
Cowpcr :  Task,  ii.  42. 

•  (2)  A  fetter-like  band  or  chain  worn  on  the 
legs  or  arms  for  ornament. 

"They  h.td  all  ear-rinira  made  of  gold,  and  ^^Id 
lAaoA'.-.i  about  thfir  legs  and  arux^"— Dampier : 
Voy<tget  (an.  16^-1. 

(3)  The  hinged  and  curved  bar  of  a  padlock, 
by  wliich  it  is  hung  to  the  staple. 


(4)  The  iron  by  which  the  bed  or  body  of  a 
carriage  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  apring-liar. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  obstructs,  re- 
itrains,  or  embarrasses  free  action. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Husbandry:  A  clevy  (q.v.). 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  link  in  a  chain-cable  which  may  be 
opened  to  allow  it  to  be  eonnect<'d  to  the  ring 
of  the  ant-hor  or  divided  into  lengths,  usually 
fifteen  fathoms.  It  consists  of  a  clevy,  bolt, 
and  key.     Used  for  the  chains  also. 

{'2)  A  ring  on  the  port  ihroujrh  which  the 
port- bar  is  passed  to  close  tlie  port-hole 
eifectually. 

(3)  The  clevy,  secured  by  a  pin  and  bolt  to 
the  shank  of  an  anchor,  and  to  wliich  tho 
cable  is  bent;  used  in  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  anchor-riug. 

3.  Rail, :  A  link  for  coupling  nul  way  •car- 
riages.    {Amer.) 

shackle-bar,  s. 

Rail.  :  A  coupling-bar, 
ahackle-bolt,  s. 

1.  A  bolt  having  a  shackle  or  clevy  on  the 
end. 

2.  A  bolt  passing  through  the  eyes  of  a 
clevy  or  shackle. 

3.  Her. :  A  shackle.     [Fetter-lock.] 
flhackle-bone,  s.     The  bone  on  whicb 

shackles  are  put ;  the  wrist.    (Scotdi.) 

Shackle-crow,  s, 

Naut. :  A  bolt-extractor  with  a  shackle  in- 
stead of  a  claw. 

*  shackle-hammed,  a.    Bow-legged. 

shackle-Jack,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  implement  for  attaching  the 
thills  to  the  shackle  on  the  axle  where  a  box 
of  india-rubber  is  used  to  prevent  rattling. 

Shackle- joint,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  A  joint  in  which  two  rings 
of  bone  are  connected,  as  in  the  spine-bones 
of  some  lishes. 

sh&c'-kle,  v.t.    [Shackle  (2),  ».] 
I.  Litcndigf : 

1.  To  chain,  to  fetter ;  to  confine  the  limbs 
of,  so  as  to  prevent  free  motion  ;  to  put  shac- 
kles or  fetters  oa 

2.  To  Join  by  a  shackle,  link,  or  chain,  as 
railway-carriages.    {Amer.) 

n.  Fig.  :  To  fetter  ;  to  obstruct  or  impede  ; 
to  embarrass,  to  hamper. 

Shack'-lock,  s.     [Eng.  shack{le),  and  lock.]    A 
shackle-bolt ;  a  sort  of  shackle. 

Sh3.ck'-lj^,  a.    [For  ahake;  -ly.]    Shaky,  ric- 
ketty. 

Sb^'*,  *  shadde,  s.    [A.S.  sccadda  ;  Prov.  Ger. 
scAa/le  =  a  sliad  ;  Irish  &  Gael,  sgailan  ;  Wfl. 

ysgadan  ■ 


ALLTCE-SHAD. 

1.  The  American  Shad,  Clupea  sapiditttima, 
animpoitant  tood  fish.aljiinJant  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  aud  in  the  Delaware, 
Hmlson,  and  some  other  rivers.  It  spawns  in 
fresh  water.  Great  numbers  are  taken,  it  being 
highly  esteemed  aud  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  food  fishes. 

2.  The  Allice  Shad.     [Allice.] 

3.  The  Twaite  Shad,  Chipeafinta,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches  long.  Common  on  the  coustd 
of  Britain  and  Europe,  ascending  rivers ; 
abundant  in  the  Nile.  The  flesh  is  coarser 
than  that  nf  the  Allice  Shad. 

shad- bellied,  a. 

1.  Ilaving  a  flat  lielly;  opposed  to  pot- 
bellied (q.v.). 

2.  Having  a  gradual  elope  from  the  front 
backward,  aa  the  skirt  of  a  tut-away  coat. 

shad-belly*  s.  An  humorous  epithet  ■ 
applied  to  a  Qiuiker,  from  the  customary  shape 
of  bis  coat.     (.  t~.  S.) 


bSil.  b^;  poat,  J<fifrl;  cat,  50II,  cbonis,  911111.  b«n«b:  go.  gem;  thin,  tWa;  sin,  af ;  expeot,  ^enophon,  e^t.    -Ing. 
-Alan. -tiam  =  sh^n.    -tlon, -slon  =  8lian; -^on, -gion  =  zIiuii.    -clous, -tlon», -«lou«  =  Bhua.    -We, -die,  4c.  =  bpl.  d^V, 
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shadde— shadow 


■had-bash,  s. 

Bot. :  Ainelanckier  canadensis.  It  is  found 
In  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States, 
putting  forth  its  racemes  of  white,  roseate 
flowers  in  April  or  May,  when  the  shad  is 
ascending  the  rivers ;  hence  the  name  Shad- 
bush.  Called  also  June-berry,  because  the 
fruit,  which  is  edible,  is  ripe  in  June.  [Ser- 
vice-berry.] 

shad-frog*  s. 

ZooL  :  Rana  /ui&eciTia,  called  also  iJ.  virgini- 
ea  ;  an  American  frog,  resembling  the  cominon 
species,  but  with  a  much  more  pointed  mUzzle, 
and  generally  only  two  inches  long.  It  is 
very  common  in  Carolina,  Is  a  persistent 
croaker,  leaps  several  feet,  and  comes  to  land 
about  the  time  that  shads  come  to  the  shore. 

shad-salmon*  s. 

Ichthy. :  Coregonus  clupei/ormis,  from  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  Called  also  the  Fresh-water 
Herring. 
•  shadde,  pret.  of  v.     [Shed,  v.] 

Bh&d'-ddck,  s.  [Named  after  Capt.  Shaddock, 
who  tiist  introduced  the  fruit  from  China  into 
the  West  Indies  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.] 

Bot.  £  Hort.  :  Citnis  deciimana.  The  shoots 
are  pubescent ;  the  leaves  ovate,  generally 
sub-acute,  large,  with  their  stalk  winged  ;  the 
flowers  large  and  white  ;  the  fruit  nearly 
round,  with  a  pale  yellow  skin,  and  a  white  or 
reddish  pulp.  It  is  large,  sometimes  weighing 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  When  abnor- 
mally large,  it  is  a  Pompoleon,  when  small, 
a  Forbidden  fruit,  while  a  small  sub-variety 
with  clustered  fruit  is  a  Grape-fruit. 

Shade,    *  schade,  s.    [A.3.  sccBd,  sceade  = 
shadow  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  state  of  comparative  obscurity,  caused 
by  the  interception,  cutting  off,  or  interrup- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light ;  comparative  dimness 
or  gloom  caused  by  the  interception  of  light. 

2.  Darkness,  obscurity.  (In  this  sense  often 
used  in  the  plural.) 

"  The  shadfi  of  night  were  fallins  faat." 

Longfellow:  ExcHsior. 

3.  A  shaded  or  obscure  r\ace  ;  a  place  shel- 
tered from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  a  grove  or 
wood  ;  hence,  a  secluded  retreat. 

"  He  ended— or  she  heard  no  raore : 
He  led  her  from  the  yew-tree  th-ide." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe.  il. 

•  4.  Protection,  shelter. 

*'  Under  the  aweet  thade  of  your  government" 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  I'.,  ii.  2. 

•  6.  A  shadow.     [Shaj>ow,  s.,  I.  2  (;j).J 

6.  Hence,  something  unreal  or  having  no 
real  existence. 

"  The  earth's  a  thade  that  I  pursue  no  more." 

Cowper:  The  Xativity. 

7.  A  degree  or  gradation  of  light. 

•■  White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  de- 

Krees  or  sh-tde»  and  inizturea,  as  green,  come  in  only 
y  the  eyes."— iocftf. 

8.  A  small  or  scarcely  perceptible  degree  or 
amount :  as,  Prices  are  a  shxide  higher. 

9.  A  screen ;  something  which  throws  or 
causes  a  shadow,  or  diminishes  the  strength  of 
light,  as— 

(1)  A  coloured  glass  in  a  sextant  or  other 
optical  instrument  for  solar  observations. 

(2)  A  hollow  conic  frustum  of  paper  or 
metal  surrounding  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  in 
order  to  confine  the  light  within  a  given  cir- 
cular area. 

(3)  A  hollow  globe  of  ground  glass  or  other 
translucent  material,  used  for  diffusing  the 
light  of  a  lamp  or  burner. 

(4)  A  contrivauce  for  protecting  the  eyes 
ftoin  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  artificial 
light. 

(5)  A  hollow  cylinder  perforated  with  holes, 
used  to  cover  a  night-light. 

(0)  A  hollow  glass  covering  used  to  protect 
or'iaments,  &c.,  from  dust. 
(7)  A  window-blind  (q.v.). 

10.  The  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the 
body  ;  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  percep- 
tible to  the  sight,  but  uot  to  the  touch  ;  a 
^ost,  a  spirit. 

"  If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeiwad. 
Patroclua'  spirit  leas  was  pleaaed." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  Xiv, 

11.  {PL):  The  abode  of  spirits  ;  Hades  ;  the 
Invisible  world  of  the  ancients. 


12.  {PI.):  Wine  vaults.  Brewer  says  that 
the  expression  originated  at  Brighton,  when 
the  old  hank  "was  turned  by  Mr.  Saviige  into 
a  smoi<ing-room  and  gin-shop.  .  .  .  This  term 
was  not  inappropriate,  as  the  room  was  iu 
reality  shaded  by  the  opposite  house." 

II.  Paint. :  The  dark  or  darker  part  of  a 
picture ;  deficiency  or  absence  of  illumination. 

"The  means  by  which  the  painter  works,  and  on 
which  the  effect  of  his  picture  depends,  are  light  and 
shade,  warm  imd  cold  c<Aoxi.r&."— Reynolds :  Art  of 
Painting.  Note  3y. 

^  Both  shade  and  shadow  express  that  dark- 
ness wliich  is  occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays 
being  intercepted  by  any  body ;  but  shwle 
simply  expresses  the  absence  of  the  light,  and 
shadow  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the  body 
which  thus  intercepts  the  light.  Trees  natu- 
rally produce  a  sluide  by  means  of  their 
branches  and  leaves  ;  and  wherever  the  image 
of  the  tree  is  reflected  on  the  earth,  that  forms 
its  shadow.     (Crahb.) 

Shade-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  translation  of  the  Lat.  umbra, 
the  old  Roman  name  of  the  Maigre  (q.v.). 

shade-hook,  s.  A  hook  for  holding  a 
curtain -cord. 

shade,  v.t.     [Shade,  s.] 
I,  Ordiyiary  Language: 

1.  To  shelter  or  screen  from  light,  by  inter- 
cepting its  rays ;  to  shelter  from  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun. 

"  A  pleasant  brook,  thaded  by  the  trees  from  both 
wind  and  sun."— Coot  .*  Second  Voyage,  bk.  1.,  ch."  ▼. 

2.  To  throw  or  cast  a  shade  over  ;  to  render 
comparatively  gloomy  or  obscure,  by  inter- 
cepting the  light. 

3.  To  cover  with  a  shade  or  screen,  or  other 
contrivance  for  intercepting  or  interrupting 
the  rays  of  light :  as,  To  shade  one's  eyes  with 
the  hand. 

*  4.  To  shelter,  to  hide. 

"  Ere  In  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited  " 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  IL  i. 

•  5.  To  protect,  to  shelter. 

"  Leave  not  the  faithful  aide 
That  eave  thee  being,  still  thades  thee  and  protects," 

Milton:  P.  L..  ix.  S66. 
II.  Painting^  &c. : 

1.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours ;  to  darken. 

2.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  colour. 

"  The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  thading  pencil  drawn." 

HUton  :  P.  L..  111.  608. 

shad'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Shade,  v.] 
shaded  broad-bar,  s. 

Entom.  :   A  British  geometer-moth,    Thera 
obeliscata. 
shaded-pug,  s. 

Entoin.  :  A  British  geometer-moth,  Eiipithe- 
cia  siibuinbrata. 

•  Shade'-ful.  a.    [Eng.  shade ;  -ful(l).]   Shady. 

"  The  only  child  of  shadeful  Savernake." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  B.  8. 

•  shade'-less,  a.  [Eng.  shade ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute uf  shade  ;  unshaded. 

"  More  than  waterspringa  to  shadeleu  sands. 
More  tu  me  were  tne  comfort  of  her  hands." 

A.  C.  Swinburne:  Tristram  of  Lyonesie,  Ix. 

Shad'-er.  s.  [Eng.  shad{e),  v.  ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  shades. 
*  2.  A  maligner,  a  slanderer. 

"  In  every  age  virtue  has  Its  ihadera  or  mallgners."* 
—SirJ).  Carlton  :  Memoirs,  p.  199. 

shade^.  s.  pi.    [Shade,  s.,  I.  11,  12.] 

Shad'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shady;  -ly.]  In  a 
shady  maimer. 

shad'-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  shady;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shady. 

shad'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Shade,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  causing  a  shade  or 
shadow  ;  interception  or  interruption  of  light ; 
obscuration. 

2.  That  which  represents  the  effect  of  light 
and  sliade  on  a  drawing ;  the  filling  up  of  an 
outline. 

sha-doof,  sha-duf',  s.  [Arab.  shadHf.] 
The  oldest  kno'wn  contrivance  for  elevating 
water,  being  found    represented    on    monu- 


ments of  as  early  date  as  1432  B.C.  It  Is 
still  very  common  along  ttie  Nile,  being  used 
for  purposes  of  irrigation.  It  consists  o( 
a  long  stout  pole  or 
rod  suspended  on  a 
frame  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  length 
from  the  end.  The 
short  end  is 
weighted  to  act  as 
a  counterpoise  of  a 
lever,  and  from  the 
long  end  a  bucket 
of  leather  or  earth- 
enware is  suspend- 
ed by  a  rope.  The 
worker  dips  the 
bucket  in  the  river, 
and  aided  by  the  counterpoising  weight,  raises 
it,  and  empties  the  water  into  a  hole  dug  in 
the  bank,  from  which  a  channel  conducts  it 
to  the  lands  to  be  irrigated. 

sh&d'-ow,  *  schead-ewe,  •  schad-ue,  a. 

[A.S.  seeadu,  accus.  pi.  sctadwa ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  schaduw;  O.  H.  Ger.  scato  (genit.  scat- 
ewes) ;  Ger.  schatten ;  Goth,  skadus ;  Gr. 
o-k6to9,  CKoria  (skotos,  skotia) ;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
sgath,  from  the  same  root  as  Gr,  oKia  (skia)  = 
shade  ;  Sansc.  shkdyd  =  shade  ;  Eng.  sky.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Shade  within  defined  limits ;  the  figure 
of  a  body  projected  on  the  ground,  &c.,  by 
the  interception  of  light ;  obscurity  or  depriva- 
tion of  light,  apparent  on  a  jurface  or  plane, 
and  representing  the  form  of  the  body  which 
intercepts  the  rays  of  light. 

'■  Nearchus  assures  us,  that  during  his  voyage  ftlong 
th»  coast  of  India  (for  no  part  of  India  extenoB 
beyond  the  Orit«l  the  2  shadowt  fall  uot  the  same 
way,  aa  in  other  i>arts ;  for  when  they  aail  d  far  into 
the  ocean,  towards  the  south,  there,  the  thadowt, 
nigh  noon-day  decliu'd  southward  :  and  when  the  sun 
was  upon  the  meridian,  they  had  no  shadows  at  all."— 
Rijoke :  Arrian ;  Alexander's  Expedition,  bk.  v.. 
ch.  XXV. 

(2)  Darkness,  gloom,  shade,  obscurity, 

"  By  the  revolution  of  the  skies 
Nlght*s  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise." 

Denhnm.     {Todd.) 

(3)  Shade  ;  comparative  obscurity  or  gloom. 

•  (4)  An  obscure  or  shady  place  ;  a  secluded 
retreat. 

"  To  the  secret  sftodoip*  I  retire. 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  ^neidvl  7S8. 

(5)  The  dark  part  of  a  picture  ;  the  repre- 
sentation of  comparative  deficiency  or  depriva- 
tion of  light ;  sliade. 

•■  A  shadow  ia  a  diminution  of  the  first  and  eecond 
light.  The  first  light  is  that  which  proceeds  imme- 
diJitely  from  a  lightened  body,  aa  the  btams  of  th« 
sun.  The  second  is  an  accidental  light,  snreadlng 
itself  into  the  air,  or  medium,  proceeding  from  the 
other.  Shadows  are  threefold:  the  first  la  a  single 
sh-idow.  and  the  least  of  all ;  and  is  proper  to  the  plain 
surface,  where  it  is  not  wholly  poaaesaed  of  the  lignt 
The  second  ia  the  double  shadow,  ajid  it  ia  used  when 
tlie  surface  begins  onee  to  forsake  your  eye.  m  in 
columns.  The  third  shadow  ia  made  by  crossing  over 
your  double  shadow  acaln,  wliich  darkeuetli  by 
third  part  It  Is  used  for  the  ismoat  sha-i-u 
fartbe.'*t  from  the  light,  as  In  gulfs,  wells,  and  c 
—J'eachaTn:  On  Drawing.  « 

(6)  A  reflected  image,  as  in  a  mirror  or  water 
hence,  any  image  or  portrait. 

'•  To  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  I 

•  (7)  A  shade  or  protection  for  the  face. 
"  For  your  head  here's  precious  geer, 

Bungrace,  cross-cloths,  squares,  and  shadotM, 
Dressings  which  your  worship  made  us 
Work  upon  above  a  year."  _,  „,,-i 

Jordan  :  Death  Dissected  (16»|i 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  spirit,  a  ghost,  a  shade. 

"  Came  wandering  by  a  shadow  like  an  angel." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III-,  L  *. 

•  (2)  An  imperfect  or  faint  representation  ; 
an  aduMibiation,  a  prefiguration  ;  a  dim  fore- 
showing or  bodying  forth. 

"The  law  having  a  sftndow  ol  good  things  to  com^ 
and  uot  the  very  image  of  the  things."— We'-rcwi  x.  1. 

•  (3)  A  type,  a  mystical  representation. 

"  Types  and  shadoios  of  that  destined  seed." 

^  Milton:  P.  I.,  xii.  288. 

•  (4)  A  slight  or  faint  appearance  ;  a  shade. 

•■  With  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  ol 
turning."— yome»  i,  17. 

(5)  Something  unsubstantial  or  unreal, 
though  presenting  the  appearance  of  reality  ; 
an  image  produced  by  the  imagination. 

"  To  worship  shadfiwt,  and  adore  false  shape*.'' 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1 

(6)  A  constant  or  inseparable  companion  or 
attendant. 

*■  Sin  and  her  ihadov>,  death,  and  misery." 

Milton:  P.  L..  Ix.  U. 


ajid 


ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  lau,  fatber;  we,  wet,  here,  cornel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ynlte,  our,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  Qu  =  kw« 
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•(7)  An  uninvited  guest,  introduced  to  a 
feast  by  <me  who  is  invited.  (A  translation 
Ot  the  Latin  umbra.) 

"  I  mtiat  not  have  my  board  postered  with  ihndoiot, 
Thftt  uikder  other  iiieii'«  prutectluu  liivivk  lu 
Without  Inviteiiieiit." 

JJauififfer  :  Pnnaturai  Combat. 

(8)  Shelter,  protection. 

"  Within  the  sHiidato  of  vour  powM." 

Shakesp.  :  Tinwn  of  Mhtm,  v.  4. 

n.  Optics:  Shadows  are,  theoretically  con- 
sidered, of  two  kinds,  geometrical  and  physi- 
cal. If  a  slmdow  he  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  interception  of  lisht  proeeeding  from  a 
single  mathematical  point,  it  will  be  well  de- 
fined by  straight  lines  proceeding  from  the 
point,  and   grazing    the    intervening  object. 


But  as  every  luminous  body  is  possessed  of 
some  magnitude,  and,  therefore,  emits  light 
from  many  points,  the  shadow  is  not  precisely 
detlned,  but  consists  of  a  portion  in  perfect 
shadow,  or  to  wliich  no  luminous  rays  have 
access,  and  penumbra,  to  wliich  some  rays 
liave  access.  In  the  ft)rmer  case  the  theoreti- 
cal shadow  is  a  geometric  one,  in  the  latter 
physical,  i.e.,  such  as  actually  occurs  in  nature, 

%  May  your  sJwdoiv  never  be  or  grow  less :  May 
you  escape  the  clutchea  of  the  devil  1  hence, 
May  you  be  fortunate.  It  was  fabled  that  when 
students  of  magic  had  attained  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency, they  had  to  run  round  a  subterranean 
hall,  pursued  by  the  devil.  If  he  succeeded 
in  catching  only  their  shadow,  they  became 
flrst-rate  magicians,  but  were  thenceforth 
ahadowless.    (Brewer.) 

"  The  recipients  .  .  .  hope  that  S:ira'i  thadoio  may 
never  grow  lfst"~Re/ere<:  i.\n.  2,  1887. 

t  shadow-^ass,  s. 

Bot. :  Probably  Luznla.   {Britten  <&  Holland.) 

*  shadow-house,  s.     A  summer-house. 

shadow  of  death,  s.    The  approach  of 

deatli  or  calamity.    {Job  iii.  5.) 

shadow-picture,   «.      a   photograph 
taken  by  means  of  the  Rcentgen  X-rays,     [See 
Skiagraph,  Shadowgraph,  Kcentgen  Rays.] 
■had'-dw,  v.t.    [Shadow.  s.\ 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  overspread  with  obscurity  or  shade  ; 
to  shade  :  to  obscure  by  intercepting  the  light 
or  heat  from. 

"  At  the  leaatway  y»  sbadowe  o(  Peter  when  ho  came 
by,  mli;ht  tkaUoio  some  of  them."— ,ic(j  v.  13.     (XSjl.) 

2.  To  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud ;  to  cast 
A  gloom  over. 

3.  To  mark  with  slight  gradations  of  light 
or  color;  to  eliade. 

*4.  To  paint  in  dark  or  obscure  colore. 

*'  1(  the  piirta  b«  too  much  distant,  so  thftt  there  be 
void  apiioea  which  are  deeply  shadowed,  then  place  ra 
those  voids  some  fold,  to  make  a  Joinijig  of  the  parts." 
^Di-yden :  Du/resnoff. 

*  5.  To  represent  by  a  shadow. 

"Certea  a  shndowe  hatli  likenesse  of  the  thing  of 
which  It  is  ituidoioed,  but  shiidowe  la  not  same  thing 
oi  which  it  is  thadowed.' —Chaucer  :  Perionea  Tale. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  screen,  to  hide,  to  conceaL 

"Thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  number  of  our  host."      Sliakesp. :  JfacbetJt,  v.  4 

*  2.  To  shelter,  to  protect. 

"Shadowing  their  right  under  yoor  winga  of  war." 
ShaJcetp, :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

*  3.  To  follow  closely ;  to  attend  on  as 
closely  as  a  shadow. 

4.  To  represent  or  indicate  faintly  or  im- 
perfectly;  to  adumbrate. 

5.  To  represent  typically.  (Frequently  fol- 
lowed by /oW^) 

shad'-O'W -graph,  ».    a  siiadow-picture. 

flhad'-ow-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  shadowy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  sUte  of  being  shadowy. 

Shad'-ow-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Shadow,  v.] 
A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See 
tiie  verb). 


C.  As  substmitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shade  or  gradation  of  light 
and  color;  bhuuing. 

"Thi>  llneof  distauce  .  .  .  with  all  itsadumbratlona 
and  »hadiiwitigi.''—Evetyn :  Arvhiiecture. 

2.  Paint. :  Tlie  art  of  correctly  representing 
the  shadows  of  objects. 

'  Shiid'- 6w - ish,  a.  [Eng.  shadow;  -ish.] 
Hliadowy. 

"  Thnt  truth  wheroof  theirs  was  but  a  ihndiiwixh 
reseiubUnce."— //(loAffr;  Ecctet.  Palitie,  bk,  viil. 

Sh&d'-dw-less,  a.  [Eng.  shadoiv.  s.  ;  -less.] 
Having  no  shadow.     [Shadow,  s.  %.] 

"  Fairies  nnd «Aadow{«M  witobea."— i/fu  Sdgeaorth  : 
Ennui,  ch.  ill. 

shid'-ow-^,  a.    (Eng.  shadow^  s. ;  -y.] 
I.   Litrniliy: 

1.  Full  of  shade  ;  shady,  shaded  ;  causing 
shade ;  gloomy,  obscure. 

"  On  Buuny  •lope  and  heechen  swell. 
The  shadowy  \\\i\\t  of  evening  fell." 

Longfeliou)  •  Burial  of  the  MinnUML 

2.  Like  a  shade  or  spirit. 

"  Bid  not  the  thmioiof/  phantoms  stay." 

Longfellow :  Capiat  de  Manrique. 
II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Dimly  seen  ;  obscure,  dim. 
"  2.  Faintly  ;   dimly  or  imperfectly  repre- 
senting or  typical.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  291.) 

3.  Unsubstantial,  unreal. 

"  Nor  shadowy  honour,  uor  eubstauttal  gain." 

Byron  :  Lara,  V.  7. 

*  4.  Indulging  in  fancies  or  dreamy  imagina- 
tions. 

shcld'-r^Oh,  s.  [From  Shadrachj  one  of  the 
three  on  wliose  bodies  the  fire  of  the  furnace, 
mentioned  in  Daniel  iii.  26,  27,  had  nn  power.] 
A  mass  of  iron,  in  which  the  operation  of 
smelting  has  failed  of  its  intended  effect. 

shad'-y,  *8had-le,  a.    [Eng.  */uid(e);  -y-] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Full  of  shade ;  abounding  in  shade ; 
shaded  ;  casting  a  shade  or  shadow. 

"  Part  under  shady  sycamore." 

l\',>rdsworCh:  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

2.  Slieltered  or  shaded  from  the  glare  of 
light  or  sultry  heat. 

'■  Cast  It  also  that  you  may  have  rooma  thady  (or 
■umnier."— Atcoh  ;  Essays;  0/ BuUding. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Such  as  will  not  bear  the  light ;  of 
doubtful  morality  or  character;  equivocal. 

"  The  public  might  b«  misled  Into  subscribing  to 
ft  shady  undertaking."— AtJ/ir  Telegraph,  Sept.  II,  \»m. 

2.  Dull,  declining  :  as.  He  is  on  the  shady 
side  of  lifty. 

shaf-fer-oon',  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  A  form  of  moulding. 

shaf'-fle,  v.i.  [A variant  of  5ftTi^(q.v.).]  To 
hobble  or  limp. 

Sh^-fler»  5.  [Eng.  shaM.«);  -er.]  One  who 
shuffles,  hobbles,  or  limps. 

*  shaff'-net,  5.    (Shaftment.)    A  measure  of 

about  six  inches. 

"  One  heave  the  lead  again  and  sound  abaffe, 
A  xhajfnet  less,  seven  all. ' 

Taylor  {The   WaXer-poet). 

Sh&f'-i-itef,  s.pl.     [Seedef.] 

Muhamtiuuianism  :  The  followers  of  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Idris  al  Shafei,  born  in  Syria,  Hegira 
150  (a.d.  767).  He  wrote  tliree  works  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Islam,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Shaflites,  one  of  the  four 
sects  c^'H-siilered  ortliodox.  It  still  exists  in 
Arabia,  India,  &;c.     [Sonnites.] 

shaft,   "schaft,  "shafte,  5.    [a.s.  sceaft, 

for  scafi,  from  sca/=stem  of  pa.  par.  o(  scafau 
=  to  shave ;  Dut.  schacht,  from  schaven  =  to 
smooth,  to  plane  ;  Icel.5/crtp(  =  a  shaved  stick, 
a  shaft ;  Dan.  skafi  —  a  handle,  a  shaft ;  Sw. 
sJ:afl. ;  Ger.  schaft.  The  meaning  is  thus 
literally  =  a  (shaven)  rod.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  An  arrow;  properly  one  which  is  sharp 
or  barbed,  thus  ditfering  from  a  bolt,  whielL 
was  a  blunt-headed  missile.    [If.] 

"  In  his  race  the  How  he  drew, 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-Jiimes's  crest," 

Scott  :  Lady  of  (he  Lake,  iv.  26, 

2.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  a 
shaft ;  a  body  of  a  long,  cylindrical  form ;  a 
stem,  staliv,  trunk,  or  the  like:  as— 


"(1)  A  p(de,  a  maypnle. 

" Tho  tnuuiphnitt  Mttliig  up  of  the  gr«ftt  lAqA*  (■ 
prliK-lpal  niR)',.olv  in  (Jornliill).  buforu  th«  pwrtah 
church  of  8t,  Auiire^.'—Stovr:  London,  p.  7t 

(2)  The  spire  of  a  steeple. 

(3)  Tho  part  of  a  chimney  which  rises  abora 
the  roof;  a  stack. 

(4)  Tho  stem  or  stock  of  a  feather  or  quill. 
(6)  The  chimney  of  a  furnace. 

3.  One  of  the  bars,  between  a  pairof  which 
a  horse  is  harnessed  to  a  vehicle ;  a  thlll ; 
the  pnlu  or  tongue  of  a  carriage,  chariot,  Ac. 

"  The  racer  ntumldes  In  tho  shaft. 
And  shows  he  was  not  meant  for  draft." 

Lloyd  :  The  Oobldt-r  of  Crtp/tteffatet  letter. 

i.  The  handle  of  certain  weapons  or  tools  ; 
a  haft :  as,  the  shojt  of  a  hammer,  whip,  &c. 

5.  The  forward,  straight  part  of  a  gun-stock. 

6.  The  interior  space  of  a  start-furnace. 
II.  Fig. :  A  missile  weapon. 

"  8ome  kinds  of  literary  pursultfl,  Indisputably  In- 
nocent at  least.  .  .  .  have  beeik  atUi-kr-il  with  &U  tha 
sha/U  of  ridicule."— A^noi ;  Essays,  No.  78. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  body  of  a  column  between  the  baM 
and  capital  ;  the  fust  or  trunk.     [Column.] 

(2)  One  of  the  small  columns  wliich,  in 
mediajval  architectuie,  are  clustered  round 
jiillars,  or  used  in  the  jambs  of  doors  or  win- 
dows, in  arcades,  &c. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  machine  to  which  motion 
is  communicated  by  torsion,  as  the  sliaft  of  a 
fly-wheel,  a  paddle-shaft  or  screw-shaft  of  a 
steam-vessel,  the  crank-axle  of  a  locomotive. 
[Counter-shaft.] 

(2)  A  rod  supported  in  hangers  Or  bearings 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  beneath  the 
floor  of  a  workshop,  communicating  motion  to 
various  machines  from  the  prime  motor. 

3.  Mining:  A  perpendicular  or  slightly- 
inclined  pit,  sunk  by  digging  or  blasting.  In 
treacherous  ground  it  is  lined  by  curbs,  called 
tubbing  or  cribbing.     [Brattice.] 

4.  Weaving :  A  long  lath  at  each  end  of  tho 
heddles  of  a  loom. 

*  %  To  make  a  shajt  or  a  bolt  of  a  thing:  A 
proverbial  expression,  meaning  to  take  the 
risk,  to  chance  a  thing. 

"  I  shall  to  tt  again  closely  when  be  is  gone,  and 
make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  of  it."—Bowell :  Letters,  p,  130, 

shaft-alley,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  passage-way  between  the  after 
bulkhead  of  the  engine-room  and  the  shaft- 
pip'",  around  the  jirripeller-shaft,  and  affording 
a  means  of  access  thereto. 

shaft-bender,  s.  A  person  who  bends 
timber  by  steam  or  pressure. 

Shaft- coupling,  s. 

1.  A  device  fnr  connecting  together  two  or 
more  lengtlis  of  a  revolving-shaft  by  shaping 
the  ends  into  flat  surfaces  or  bearings,  which 
are  held  together  by  a  coupling-box. 

2.  A  devi(!e  for  securing  the  thills  of  a  car- 
riage to  the  axle-tree. 

shaft-drill,  s.  A  rotary  drilling-machine, 
armed  with  diamond-points,  for  boring  ver- 
tical shafts. 

Shaft-furnace,  s. 

Mdall. :  A  furnace  in  which  the  ore,  in  a 
state  of  division,  is  dropped  dnwn  a  chimney 
tluough  the  flame. 

Shaft-horse,  s.  The  horse  that  goea 
in  the  shafts  or  thills  of  a  vehicle. 

shaft-jack.  s. 

Vehicle. :  An  iron  attaching  the  shafts  to  tha 
axle. 

shaft-loop.  s. 

Harness:  Tlie  ring  of  leather  suspended 
from  the  gig-saddle  to  hold  the  tliill  or  shaft. 

Shaft-pipe.  s. 

Shiplinild. :  The  pipe  or  tube  in  the  stem 
of  a  vessel  through  which  the  propcUer-shaft 
passes  in-boaitl.  In  wooden  vessels  it  occu- 
pies a  hole  bored  through  the  stern-jiost  and 
dead-wood.  In  iron  vessels  it  passes  through 
a  liole  ill  the  stern-post  and  throui^li  frames 
with  circular  arcs,  which  form  bearings. 

shaft-tug,  s. 

Harness :  The  loop  depending  from  the  har- 
ness-saddle, and  holding  up  the  shaft  that 
passes  through  it. 


bwl,  b6^;  poiit,  j6^l;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^a.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -tion,  -glon  =  zhun.    -oioos,  -tioos.  -slo'us  -  shus,   -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  d^L 
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•haft-ed.  a.     [Eng.  shaft;  -ed.] 

*1.  Having  shafts;  ornamented  with  shafts 
or  small  clustering  pillars. 

3.  Ilaving  a  handle  ;  applied  in  heraldry  to 
a  spear-head  to  which  a  liaudle  is  attached. 

Shaft'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  shci/t;  -ing.] 

Mack. :  The  system  of  shafts  in  a  maehine- 
ehop  for  the  transmission  of  power.  It  serves 
to  convey  the  force  wiiich  is  generated  in  the 
engine  to  the  different  machines,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  provided  with  drums  and  belts,  or 
cog-wheels  flriiily  keyed  on.  Horizontal  shafts 
are  known  as  lying ;  vertical,  as  upright. 

Shait'-less,  a.  [Eng.  s?iajl ;  -less.]  Having  no 
shafts. 

"  BrokeQ-down,  wheelleaa,  shaftlea  huggisA.'— Daily 
Ttl<yraph.  March  20,  1886. 

Bhaft  -  ment,  *  shaft  -  man,  *  shaft  - 
mound,  *  schaft  -  monde,  *  shaft  - 
ment,  " shaft-mon,  s.  [a.s.  scca/cmumi.] 
A  measure  of  about  six  inches  ;  a  span. 

"  Not  exceeding  a  foot  In  length  nor  a  shaftman  In 
Bhortnees. "—flariiafttf  Googe:  Husbandry,  p.'78, 

Bh3.g,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  sceacga;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
€kf[Hj ;  Sw.  stag3  =  abeard  ;  Dan.  s/.-jnst/;  Icel. 
skaga  =  to  jut  out  ;  skagi  =a  headland.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

X,  Ordinary  Langiuige : 

*  1.  Coarse  hair  or  nap  ;  rough  woolly  hair. 

"True  Witney  broad  clotb,  witb  its  thaff  unshorn" 
Oay  :  Trivia,  i.  47, 

*  2.  A  kind  of  cloth  having  a  long  coarse  nap. 

"  Your  offers  mtiat  be  full  of  bounty,  velvets  to  fur- 


3.  A  kind  of  tobacco  cut  into  fine  shreds. 

"  Smoke  large  qnnntitiea  of  the  strongest  tobacco 
tnanufHctiired,  generally  that  known  ai  uha^S'—Scrib- 
ner'$  Magazine,  Sept..  1877.  p.  702. 

4.  A  shred. 

"Nuta  wbloh  have  been  packed  away  and  wedged 
beneutb  the  loose  thagt  of  bark."— ffar^cr'i  Magazine, 
May,  1S82,  p.  187T,  p.  870. 

*  5.  Roughness,  coarseness. 

"  They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  thag  of  savage  nature." 

Cfiioper :  Tmk,  v.  693. 

6.  The  refuse  of  barley.  (Scotch.) 
II.  Omith. :  Fhalacrocorax  graculiis,  the 
Scart,  or  Crested  Cormorant.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  Common  Cormorant  (P.  carbo),  from 
whi(di  it  isdistinguislied  also  by  its  rich  dark 
green  plumage,  with  purple  and  bronze  re- 
flections. Total  length  twenty-seven  inches  ; 
both  sexes  coloureiJ  alike.  They  pair  early 
in  April,  and  as  many  as  five  eggs  have  been 
frequently  found.    (See  extract.) 

"The  thag  is  easentiHlly  a  marine  species,  verv 
■eldom  wandering,  even  fur  a  short  distance,  inlana, 
or  bpltig  found  on  fresh-water.  ...  It  Is  well  to  re- 
member that  by  fishermen  and  sea-side  folk  the  names 
ihag  and  cormorant  are  freauently  intefchanged." — 
rarreli  :    Britith  Dirdt  (ed.  <th).  iv.  152. 

*B,  As  ad}.:  Shaggj-,  shagged. 

•*  Round-hoof  d,  short-jointed,  fetlock*  jfto?  and  long." 
Shake*p.  :   fntut  A  Adoni$.  295. 

shag-bark,  s. 

BoL :  (1)  Carya  alba;  a  kind  of  hickory, 
with  shaggy  bark.  Called  also  Khell-bark. 
(2)  Its  nut. 

"shag-dog,  s.  A  dog  with  rough,  shaggy 
hair.     (Ford:  Lady's  Trial,  iii.  1.) 

"shag-eared,  a.     Having  shaggy  ears. 

"  Thou  liest,  thon  thag-eared  villain." 

.Siiukesp:  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

*  shag-haired,  a.     Having  shaggy  hair. 

"A  ihnghaired  crafty  kern.' 

Shaketp. :  2  Ucnry  VI.,  iii.  L 

BhS.g,  i'.(.     [Shao,  S.] 

1.  To  make  rough  or  hairy. 

2.  To  make  rough  or  shaggy ;  to  deform. 

^shagged,  a.     [Eng.  shag;  -ed.] 

1,  Eougli  with  longhair  or  wool ;  shaggy. 

"  With  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  shagged  heave,' 
.<penicr:   F.  y.,  IV.  V.  34, 

2.  Rough,  rugged. 

"  Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Waa  sliagged  with  thorn  and  tanyllnK  sloe." 

Sfo(( ;  Caayow  Ccuti*. 

Sh&g'-ged-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  shagged;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  shagged  ;  shaggi- 
ness. 

"  The  colour,  shaggedneta,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
dog." — More  :  Myttery  of  Oodlinets  \.\6^ii. 

Shag'-gi-ness.  5.  [Eng.  shaggy;  -ness.}  The 
qualify  or  state  of  being  .shaggy. 

"Th?  colour  and  i^nguintu  of  the  hair."— Coo*  ,■ 
Third.  I'oyaji;  bk.  ili  ,  cii.  v. 


Shag'-gy,*shag-gle,a,     [Eng.  shag;  -y.] 

1.  Rough,  with  long  hair  or  wool. 

2.  Rough,  rugged. 

"  Eeuder  a  good  account  of  a  big  wild  boar  in  the 
thuggy  thitketa  and  rocky  fastueakes  of  Brittany." — 
Daily  Tilegraph.^vv.  25,  ISBS. 

sha-green',  *  sha-grin',  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  chngHn, 
from  Turk,  sdyhri,  saghri  =  the  back  of  a 
horse  ;  shagreen  ;  Pers.  saghri.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  species  of  leather,  or  rather  parch- 
ment, prepared  without  tanning  from  the 
skins  of  horses,  asses,  and  camels.  The 
strips,  having  been  softened  by  steeping  in 
water,  and  cleared  of  the  hair,  are  spread  on 
the  floor  and  covered  with  the  seeds  of  the 
Goose-foot  (Chenopodium  album).  A  covering 
of  felt  is  laid  on,  and  the  seeds  are  pressed 
into  the  skin  by  trampling  or  mechanii.al 
means,  thus  producing  the  peculiar  granular 
appearance  of  shagreen.  It  is  dyed  green 
with  sal-atnmoniac  and  copper  filings,  red 
with  coeliineal,  &c.  Shagreen  is  also  made 
of  the  skins  of  otters,  seals,  sharks,  &c.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  for  cases  for  spec- 
tacles, instruments,  watches,  &c. 

*  2.  The  same  as  Chagrin  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  leather  described 
in  I.  1. 

"Two  table-books  In  thagreen  covers." 

Prior :  Cupid  i  Ganymede. 

shagreen-ray,  shagreen-skate,  s. 

Idithy. :  Raja  fullonica  ;  a  species  of  moder- 
ate size,  often  taken  off  the  coast  of  tlie  north 
of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  about  thirty 
inches  long  and  fourteen  broad,  and  the  body, 
above  and  below,  is  covered  with  minute 
spines. 

shagreen-skate,  s.    [Suagreem-bay.] 

•  sha-green',  r.t    [Chagrin,  v.] 

"  sha- greened',  a.  [Eng.  shagreen;  -ed.] 
Made  of  shagreen  ;  shagreen. 

shah,  *  shatv,  s.  tPers.  sliak = king.  ]  [Check, 

r. ;  Chess.] 

1.  The  title  given  by  European  writers  to 
the  sovereign  of  Persia.  In  his  own  country 
he  is  known  by  the  compound  title  Padishah. 

2.  A  chieftain  or  prince. 

Shah  Nameh,  s.  [Pers.  =  Book  of  Kings.] 
The  title  of  several  Eastern  works,  the  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  of  which  is  the  poem 
in  tlie  modern  Persian  language  by  the  poet 
Firdnusi,  containing  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Persian  kings. 

Sha'-hi,  s.  [Pers.]  A  Persian  copper  coin 
value  |d. 

Shah-za -da,  s.  [Hind.]  A  prince,  the  son 
of  a  king.    (Anglo-Indian.) 

Shalk.  SQheik,  s.     [Sheik.] 

shall,  v.i.  [Cf.  LowGer.  sckelen;  Ger.  schielen 
=  to  squint,  to  be  oblique.]  To  walk  side- 
ways. 

"Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  sktewlng 
and  shiiiling  to  every  step  you  set."—L'£:strange. 

Shaird,  s.     [Shard.]    A  shred,  a  shard. 

"  An'  when  the  auld  moon's  Kaun  to  lea'e  tliem 
The  hindmost  nhaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them." 
Bitrmt :  To  »'iUiam  Sintpion,    (Post) 

shake,  *  schak-en  (pa.  t.  shook,  *  schook, 
pa.  par.  shaken,  *  schuken,  *  shook),  v-t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  sceacan,  scaf:aii  (pa.  t.  scoc,  pa.  par. 
scaccn,  sceacen) ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  skaka  (pa.  t. 
skok,  pa.  par.  skakinn ;  Sw.  skaka;  Dan.  slcage 
=  to  shift.] 
A,  Transitii^e : 

1.  To  put  into  a  vibrating  motion  ;  to  cause 
to  move  with  quick  vibrations ;  to  move 
rapidly  hither  and  thither;  to  cause  to 
tremble,  quiver,  or  shiver  ;  to  agitate. 

"  When  the  wind  earth's  fouedation  «A/iAm.* 

SkaJccsp.:  Venus  >t  Adouit,  1.047. 

2.  To  move  or  remove  by  agitating  ;  to  rid 
one's  self  of;  to  throw  off  by  a  jolting,  jerk- 
ing, or  vibratory  motion.  (Generally  followed 
by  an  adverb,  as  away,  off,  oiU.) 

"  We  shall  ihake  off  our  slavish  yoke." 

Shakeap, :  Richard  IL,  iL  1. 

3.  To  brandish. 

"Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword." 

Shaketp.:  Alls  Well  that  Ends  WeU.  It  6, 

4.  To  give  a  tremulous  and  vibrating  sound 
to  ;  tfl  trill  :  as.  To  shake  a  note  in  music. 

5.  To  move  from  firmness ;  to  cause  to  be 


unsteady  ;  to  weaken  the  stability  of;  V)  en* 
danger,  to  threaten. 

*'  Shakt:  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  thrones" 

Sliakesp.  :  l  Henry  /!'..  UL  2. 

6.  To  cause  to  waver,  hesitate,  or  doubt ;  to 
impair  or  weaken  tiie  resolution  or  courage  of. 

7.  To  rouse  suddenly,  and  with  some  degree 
of  violence  ;  as,  To  shake  one  out  of  sleep. 

8.  To  injure  by  a  sudden  shock  :  as,  He 
was  very  much  sluiken  by  the  fail. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  agitated  with  a  trem- 
bling or  vibrating  mntion  ;  to  tremble,  to 
totter,  to  shiver,  to  quake. 

"  Those  boug:hB  which  shake  af^inst  the  cold." 
Shnkesp, :  Hoinet  7&. 
•|[  1.  To  shake  a  foot :  To  dance.     (Prov.) 
"  Tve  heard  my  fatlier  play  it  at  Arrah,  and  ihouk  a 
foot  myself  with  the  hula  on  the  green." — Scribner't 
Magaztne.  March,  1880,  p.  656. 

*  2.  To  shake  a  loose  leg :  To  lead  a  roving 
unsettled  life.     (Slang.) 

3.  To  shake  hands : 

(1)  To  greet  by  grasping  and  shaking  the 
hand. 

(2)  To  make  an  agreement  or  contract ;  to 
ratify,  confirm,  or  settle  a  matter. 

*  (3)  To  part ;  to  take  leave. 

"  I  tell  thee,  slave,  I  have  shook  hands  with  hope, 
And  all  my  thoughts  are  ra^e,  despair,  and  horror. ' 
Rovie  :  J'a'nvrlaiie,  U.  1. 

4.  To  shake  down :  To  betake  one's  self  to  or 
occupy  a  shake-down  (q.v.). 

5.  To  shake  off  Vie  dust  from  one's  feet :  To 
disclaim  or  renounce  solemnly  all  connection 
or  intercourse  with  a  person  or  peiaona. 

6.  To  shake^  to  shake  off: 

(1)  To  get  rid  of  by  shaking. 

(2)  To  rid  one's  self  of;  to  get  rid  of. 

(3)  To  abandon,  to  discard ;  to  cast  off. 

"Shaking  off  so  good  a  wife." 
Siiakesp. :  All^a  tyeil  tltut  £nUs  WeU.  It.  I, 

•(4)  To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  These  offers  he  thakea  off" 

Shaketp.  •'  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  liL  T. 

*  7.  To  shake  one's  elbow  :  To  gamble  at  dice. 

8.  To  shake  the  head:  To  express  disappin- 
bation,  reluctance,  dissatisfaction,  negation, 
refusal,  denial,  disappointment,  reproach,  or 
the  like. 

9.  To  shake  together  :  To  be  on  good  terms  ; 
to  get  along  well  or  smoothly  together;  to 
accommodate  one's  self  to  the  habits,  ways, 
&c.,  of  another. 

10.  To  shake  up : 

(1)  The  same  as  To  shake  togeOier  (q.v.). 

*  (2)  To  upbraid. 

"  Did  sh'tke  ttp  in  some  hard  and  sharps  termw  ft 
young  geutieiuan.'—/'.  Holland:  Camden,  p.  028. 

shake,  s.    [Shake,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  shaking;  a  rapid  motion  one 
way  and  the  other ;  a  shock  or  concussion  ; 
agitation,  vibration. 


2.  A  crack  in  timber  caused  by  great  heat, 
rapid  drying,  seasuning,  &c. 

3.  A  crack  or  fissure  in  the  earth.    (Prov.) 

4.  A  brief  moment ;  an  instant.     (Colloq.) 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  ct^nple  of  shtiket" 
Barhatn  :  Ingohlsby  L-gvnds ;  Dabe*  in  the  Wood. 

5.  (PI-):  A  trembling  fit;  specif.,  ague,  in- 
termittent fever. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Cooper. :  A  shook  of  staves  and  headings. 
[Shook,  s.] 

2.  Music:  An  ornament  produced  by  tiie 
rapid  alternations  of  two  notes,  either  a  tone 
or  semitone  apart,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
sign  of  a  shake  is  tr.  (the  first  tt>'o  letters  of 

Written.  Performed  or  (Am, 


the  Italian  tr'dlo')  plncpfl  over  the  chief  note. 

A  succession  of  shakes  ia  called  a  cliain.     A 

shake  which  commences  with  a  turn  is  called 

a  preprireil  shake. 
H  Ko  great  shakes  (lit.,  No  great  wlndfaUa) : 

Nothing  extraordinary  or  out  of  the  common 

of  no  great  account. 

"I  had  my  hands  full  and  my  head  too,  Just  then 
"when  he  wrote  Marino  Fallero),  io  it  can  be  no  gre^ 
shakes."— Byron  :  To  Murray.  Sept  28.  182a 


fite.  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  l  Jn ;  mate,  cub,  cure»  vnlte,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  =  Jew, 
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'  Sbake-loag,  5.     A  large  game-cock. 

shake-down,  5.  A  temponuy  substi- 
tute for  a  bed,  as  one  formed  on  a  cluiir  ur 
the  floor.  (From  straw  being  iii  old  Ume^ 
used  to  form  a  rough  bed.) 

■*  A  shake-down  had  been  ordered  even  In  Mr.  Barry'fl 
own  study."— J/'"*.  //««  '  Sketch^g  q/  Irith  Character, 
!>.  137. 

Shake-fork,  s. 

1.  Oni.  Lang. :  A  fork  to 
tnss  hay  about. 

2.  Her. :  The  shake-fork 
resembles  tlie  pall  in  form, 
but  the  ends  do  not  touch 
the  edges  of  the  shield,  and 
have  points  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pile.  shake-fork. 

shake-rag,  s.  A  ragged  fellow  ;  a  tatter- 
demalion. 

"  He  was  a  shake-rag  like  fellow."— 5co« ;  Ouy  Man- 
nei'ing,  ch.  xxvi, 

shake-willy,  s. 

Cvtti'ii-iimn. :  A  wiUowing  machiue  for 
cleaning  eottun,  preparatory  to  cai-ding. 

Shake'  -  buck  -  ler,   5.      [Eng.    shalce,    and 
buckler.]    A  swashbuckler;  a  bully. 

Shak'-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Shake,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  a^ijective : 

1.  Caused  to  shake  ;  agitated. 

2.  Clacked  or  split :  as,  shaken  timber. 

3.  Injured  by  a  sudden  fall  or  shock. 

Shak'-er^  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  shak(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  shakes. 

•■  Thou  mightie  shaker  of  the  earth,  thou  lord  of  all 
the  seiia,  "  Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  vil. 

*  2.  An  old  name  for  the  Fantail  pigeon. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  BoL  :  Briza  media. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PI): 

(3)  A  name  given  to  an  American  sect  of 
celiliates  of  both  sexes,  founded  by  Ann  Lee, 
an  English  emigrant,  about  1776.  from  tlu-ir 
using  a  kind  of  dance  in  their  religious  exer- 
cises, but  who  call  themselves  the  United 
Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Ap- 
jK^aring.  Their  chief  settlement  is  at  Mount 
Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Their 
foundress  was  called  the  Elect  Lady,  and 
Mother  of  all  the  Elect,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  woman  mentioned  in  Rev.  xii.  The 
Shakers  profess  to  have  passed  through  death 
and  the  resurrection  into  a  state  of  gmee 
— the  Resurrection  order,  in  which  the  love 
which  leads  to  marriage  is  not  allowed,  and 
are  known  as  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
abstain  from  wine  and  pork,  live  on  the  land, 
and  shun  towns.  They  cultivate  the  virtues 
of  sobrietj',  prudence,  and  meekness,  take  no 
oaths,  deprecate  law,  avoid  contention,  and 
repudiate  war.  They  atl'ect  to  hold  communion 
with  the  dead,  and  believe  in  angels  and 
spirits,  not  as  a  theological  dogma,  but  as  a 
practif^l  fact. 

"  In  many  of  their  idejis  the  Shakers  would  appear 
to  he  foliuwei-a  of  the  EsatJiea  .  .  .  Their  church  is 
based  on  these  grand  idea»:  The  kiucdutn  of  heaven 
haa  come,  Christ  hiis  actually  appeared  on  earth;  the 
Ijersonal  rule  of  God  haa  been  restored  ;  the  old  law  ia 
aholished ;  the  command  to  multiply  has  ceased; 
Adam's  sin  haa  been  atoned  ;  the  iutercuurse  of  heaven 
(tnd  earth  haa  beeu  restored  ;  the  curse  ia  taken  away 
from  lahour :  the  earth,  and  all  that  ia  on  It,  will  be 
redeeuied ;  angels  and  apirita  have  become,  fia  of  old, 
the  ianiilinrs  and  ministers  of  men."— H'.  ff.  Dixon: 
Jfew  America  (ed.  18C9),  p.  283. 

(2)  An  English  Millenarian  sect  founded 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Girling,  who  gave  out 
that  slie  was  a  new  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
and  could  never  die.  Her  followers  estab- 
lished a  community  on  the  borders  of  the 
New  Forest;  but  Mrs.  Girling  died  on  Se])t. 
18,  18S6,  and  shortly  afterwards  her  followers 
dispersed. 

"  Under  a  railway  arch  at  Walworth  she  commenced 
her  meetings,  and  it  was  there  th.it,  owing  to  the  danc- 
ing and  jumping  practised  hy  some  of  her  followers  at 
their  dovotiim,  they  were  called  Shakers."— Chrisiiati 
A'je.  Oct.  IJ.  1696. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  the  Shakers.     [A.  II.  2.  (1).] 

"Qentiles  working  on  the  fihakfr  lands. "—ir.  ff. 
Dixon :  yew  A  merica  (ed.  1869).  p.  S80. 

Shak'-er-ess,  5.  [Eng.  Sliaker ; -eu.]  A  female 
Shaker. 

"The  Shaker  is  a  monk,  the  f^hakereu  a  nun."— 
W,  B.  Dixon  :  .Ve«  America  (ed.  186Jt,  p.  274. 


Sbak'-er-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  ^liaker  ;  'ism,.)  The 
principles  or  teaching  of  the  Shakers. 

"  It  is  a  laud,  too.  where  every  possible  cx|>ertinent 
hiw  been  trltsd.  from  ifJutkerism  to  JPoIygnmy.  and 
whore  every  doctrine  finds  apostles,  disciples,  uiid 
dui>ea."-/)<Ji/y  Tclnjraph,  Feb.  -JS,  1886. 

Shake-spear'-i-9».  Shak  spear' i-an. 
Shake  -  spear -e- an.  Shak  -  sper"  -  i - 
an,  Shak-sper'-e-an,  a.  lEng.  ahake- 
s/'fure  :  -an.]  rertainirig  or  relating  to,  or  re- 
6enil>liug  Shakespeare. 

shak'~l-neS9,  5.  [Eng.  shaky:  -riess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shaky. 

Shak'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Shake,  v.] 

shaking-frame,  s. 

1.  A  frame  turned  by  a  crank  or  otherwise; 
anil  having  sieves  arranged  upon  it,  used  in 
graining  powder. 

2.  Metatl.  :  A  form  of  buddle  or  sieve  used 
in  sorting  ores. 

shaklng-machinOt  s,    [Tumblino-eox.] 

shaking-palsy,  s. 

Pathol. :  Paralysis  agitans ;  characterized 
by  a  tremulous  agitation,  commencing  in  the 
hands  and  arms,  or  in  the  head,  and  gradually 
extending  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  gener- 
ally fatal,  though  a  cure  has  sometimes  been 
effected  by  electricity. 

Shaklng-quakers,  s.  pi.  The  same  as 
Sh.\keii,  II.  -2.  (1)  (q.v.). 

Shaking-table,  s. 

MetaU. :  A  form  of  separator  in  which  the 
slimes  or  cimiuinuted  ores  are  agitated  in  the 
presence  of  water. 

Bha'-kO,  s.  [Fr.  shako,  schako,  from  Hung. 
c-sako  (pron.  shako)  =  a  cap,  a  shako.]  A  mili- 
tary head-dress,  formerly  worn  by  the  infantry 
of  the  line  ;  it  somewhat  resembled  a  truncated 
cone,  having  a  peak  in  front  and  sometimes 
another  behind.  It  was  generally  ornamented 
with  a  ball  or  other  body  in  front  of  the 
crown. 

8hak'-y,  a.    [Eng.  shak(e) ;  -yO 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Disposed  to  shake  or  tremble  ;  liable  to 
shake. 

2.  Loosely  put  together ;  ready  to  come  to 
pieces. 

3.  Full  of  shakes  or  cracks ;  cracked  or 
split,  as  timber. 

II.  Fig. :  Of  questionable  integrity,  sol- 
vency, or  ability. 

"  shd-l'-der,  v.i.  (Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  shail.] 
To  give  way,  to  come  down. 

"  Two  hils  Ijetwtxt  which  it  ran,  did  ihalder  and  so 
choke  vp  his  course.  "—//oIJHsAerf.-  Dea.  Britaine,  ch,  xv. 

Shale,  *  shal,  s.     [Ger.  schale^a.  shell,  peel, 
rind,  or  scale.    Shale  and  scale  are  doublets.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  shell,  a  husk. 

"  Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men." 
Shakesfi  :  Henri/  *'-.  iv.  2. 

2.  Petrol.:  A  more  or  less  laminated  rock  of 
varying  hardness  and  mineral  composition, 
consisting  of  exceedingly  tine  comminuted 
materials  ;  sometimes  resembling  slates,  but  of 
more  recent  geological  age. 

3.  Gcol. :  Shale,  having  been  originally  mud, 
may  occur  wherever  in  any  bygone  age  silt  has 
been  deposited,  and  nietamorphic  action  has 
not  subsequently  taken  place.  One  of  the  best- 
known  shales  is  the  Carbonaceous  Shale,  black- 
ened and  otherwise  modified,  by  carbonaceous 
matter.  It  has  often  finely-pre.served  impres- 
sions of  fossil  ferns,  &c.  (Bituminous-Shale, 
Carboniferous-formation. 1  The  Bituminous 
Shales  yield  oil  by  distillation,     [Tokbanite.] 

*  shale,  v.t.    [Shale,  s.]    To  peel,  to  shell. 

Shalk'-ite,  s.  [After  Shalka,  India,  where  it 
fell  (Nov.  30,  1860) ;  suff.  -ite  (il/in.).] 

Mm.  :  An  extra-terrestrial  rock,  of  which 
the  meteorite  of  Shalka  is  the  type.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  olivine  and  bronzite,  with 
a  little  chromite. 

shall,  *  schal,  *  shal  (pa.  t.  *  sholde,  *  schoMc, 
*  shulde,  inhould),  aux.  v.  [A.S.  sceal,  an  old 
pa.  t.,  used  as  a  present,  and  tlius  conjugated  : 
ic  sceal,  thv  scealt,  he  sceal ;  pi.  sciilon,  scutun, 
sceolun.  Hence  was  formed  a  pa.  t.  scolde, 
scenlde.  pi.  scfiotdon.  The  inlinitive  form  is 
sculan  =  to  owe,  to  be  under  an  obligation  to 


do  a  tiling;,  the  verb  fuUowirig  lieing  put  to 
tlie  intinitivc  moud,  as  ic  sckoI  (/uii  =  I  must 
go  ;  hcDce,  the  modern  use  of  tlie  word  as  an 
auxiliary  verb.  Cogu.  with  Dut.  ik  zal  =  I 
shall,  ik  zoude=l  should,  intln.  zulUn; 
Icel.  skal,  pi.  skulum,  pa.  t.  skyldi,  aJcyUu, 
inlin.  skulu  ;  Sw.  skall,  pa.  t.  skuUe,  Intln. 
skola;  Dan.  skal,  pa.  t.  skulde,  inlin.  akuUt; 
Gor.  soli,  pa.  t,  soUte,  inlln.  aollen ;  Goth. 
skal,  pi.  skulum,  pa.  t.  skukia^  inlin.  akulan. 
All  from  the  same  base  as  A.S.  scyld  —  guilt, 
i.e.,  desert  of  punishment ;  Ger.  schuld  = 
guilt,  fault,  debt.     (.S'tert*.)] 

*  I.  Originally  aa  an  i-ndependfmt  (roTwifiw 
vei-h  :  To  «">we  ;  to  be  under  an  obligation  of  or 
for.    {Chaucer:  Troilus  tC  Crassida,  1,(J0"  ) 

n.  As  an  auadliary  verb : 

*  1.  To  be  under  the  obligation  ;  to  bb 
bound, 

"  Al  drery  was  his  chore  and  his  lokin^ 
When  that  he  tht/ltiv  out  u(  the  chiuuhre  go." 
duiucor.    17-odd.) 

(1)  Forming  the  first  persons  singular  and 
jdiual  of  the  future  tense,  shall  is  used  to 
denote  simple  futurity,  and  simply  foretelling 
or  declaring  something  which  is  to  take  place, 
and  thus  equivalent  to  am  (o,  are  to :  as, 
I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow,  i.e.,  1  am  to, 
or  I  intend  to  go  to  town.  Shall  in  this  case 
expresses  mere  futurity,  without  any  idea  of 
determination  or  decision,  to  denote  which  in 
the  first  persons  singular  and  plural  u'ill  is 
used  [Will  (1),  v.] ;  that  is,  tlie  simple  future 
in  full  is,  I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will ;  we  -shall, 
you  will,  they  will.  In  indirect  narration,  how- 
ever, shall  is  used  in  tlie  second  and  third 
persons  to  denote  simple  futurity :  as.  He 
thinks  he  shall  go. 

(2)  In  the  second  and  third  persons  shall  li 
used ; 

(a)  To  denote  control  or  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  ns  when  a  promise,  com- 
mand, or  determination  is  applied  :  as.  You 
shall  go,  i.e.,  You  must  go.  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,  &c. 

(h)  To  denote  necessity  or  inevitability  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  ;  futurity  thuught 
inevitable  and  answered  for  by  the  speaker. 

"  Beasts  thall  treuihle  at  thy  din  " 

Slinkesp. :  Tempest,  L  X 

(3)  When  used  interrogatively,  in  the  first 
and  third  persons,  shall  asks  for  direction  or 
refers  tlie  question  to  tlie  decision  of  the 
person  asked:  af^,  Shall  I  go?  5/ia?/ they  got 
But  in  the  second  person  shall,  used  interroga- 
tively, merely  asks  for  information  as  to  the 
future  :  as,  Shall  you  come? 

(4)  After  conditionals,  as  if  or  whether,  and 
in  dependent  ilauses  generally,  shall,  in  all 
the  persons,  denotes  simi-le  futurity. 

•■  II  we  <Aa«  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke.** 

Shake^r.  :  Jiichiird  It..  IL  S. 

*  2.  Shall  and  should  are  used  elliptically 
with  adverbs,  for  shall  (or  should)  go,  as  : 

"  I  shall  no  more  to  sea."      Shakesp. :  Tempest.  It  2. 

3.  Shoidd,  though  in  form  the  past  of  s/taK, 
is  not  used  to  express  simple  pnst  futurity, 
except  in  indirect  speech  :  as,  I  said  I  shoiUd 
go.     It  is  used  : 

(1)  To  express  present  duty  or  obligation : 
as,  We  (they,  &c.)  sliould  practise  virtue  ;  or 

(2)  Past  duty  or  obligation  :  as,  I  (thou,  he, 
&c.)  should  have  gone,  i.e.,  I  (thoH,  he,  &c.) 
ought  to  have  gone.  It  was  the  duty  of  me 
(you,  him,  kc.)  to  have  gone. 

(3)  To  express  a  simple  hypothetical  case 
or  a  contingent  future  event,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  umthl  that  shall  does  to  ■will : 
as,  I  shall  be  pleased  if  yon  laill  come,  and 
I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  come.  So 
also  in  conditional  and  dependent  clauses 
should  is,  like  shall,  used  to  denote  simple 
futurity  :  as.  If  it  should  rain  to-morrow,  he 
will  not  come. 

"  He  had  expected  that  he  shauJd  be  able  to  push 
forwaiil  without  a  nioiueuta  imuse,  that  ho  should 
find  the  French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and 
that  his  vittciy  uinttUl  lie  easy  and  complete."— J/ao. 
aulay:  But.  liu'j  .  eh.  xix 

(4)  It  is  used  to  soften  or  modify  n  stat&< 
ment :  as,  I  shoidd  not  like  to  say  so. 

(6)  /(  shoidd  seem  was  formerly  used  for 
"it  seems,"  where  we  now  say,  /(  u^outd  seem. 

4.  Sludl  was  sometimes  colloquially  or 
provincially  abbreviated  into  's  :  as, 

"  Thouj  hear  our  counsel." 

Shakesjf.  ;  Homro  *  Juliet,  L  1 

8h&l'-li.«.    [Shawl,] 

Fabric :  A  twilled  cloth  made  from  the  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat. 


h&U  btfp^;  poUt,  jd^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hln.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian.  -tlan  =  sham,   -tion,  -sion  =  ahun ;  -tion,  -$ion  —  zhun.   -oious,  -tious,  -slous  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  dfl* 
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shallon— shame 


■IllU'-ldii,  9.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bol  ■  Gaulthma  Shallon,  a  small,  shrubby, 
evergreen  heathwort,  with  white  flowers, 
crowing  in  pine  forests  in  North  America. 
The  berries  are  used  for  tarts,  and  the  Indians 
make  them  into  bread.    Called  also  Salal. 

•  sbal-loon',  s.     [Fr.  cluUm  =  a  woollen  stulf, 
laid  to  have  been  made  at  Chalons,  in  France.) 
Fabric :  A  kind  of  worsted  stuff. 

'■  In  blue  shalloon  Bliall  Hannibal  be  clad. 
Aud  Scipio  tri\il  an  Irish  purple  plaid.       stBVi. 

■b&l'-lop,  s.     [Fr.  chaloupe,  from  Sp.  chalupa 
=.  a  sloop  (q.v.).] 
Nautical : 

1.  A  light  fishing-vessel  with  tvfo  masts  and 
carrying  lug  or  fore-and-aft  sails. 


SHALLOP 

2.  A  sloop  (q.v.). 

3.  A  boat  for  one  or  two  rowers. 

*■  The  maid  alarmed,  with  hasty  oar. 
Pushed  hep  light  i/ioHop  from  the  short 

Scort  •■  lady  of  the  Lake.  L  20. 

Shal-lot',  s.     [Eschalot.) 

Bot. :  The  common  name  of  Allium  ttsca- 
lonicu  ni. 

•b&l'-ldw.  *  schal-owe,  a.  &  s.  [The  same 
word  as  sdoaUq.v.) ;  cf.  Icel.  .*id({;r  =  oblique, 
wry  ;  Sw.  dial,  skjalg  ;  Qer.  scM.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  deep  ;  not  having  much  dopth  ; 
havino  the  bottom  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  surface  or  edge ;  as,  sImUoiv  water,  a 
ihallow  dish,  &c. 

"2.  Not  penetrating  deeply. 

"A  ihalloo! scmtch."        Shalcap.:  1  Benry  IT..  T.  «. 

3.  Not  intellectually  deep,  not  profound  ; 
not  penetrating  deeply  into  abstruse  matters  ; 
iuperficial,  empty,  silly. 

"Some  sha^'ow  story  of  deep  love." 
Shahesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona.  I.  L 

•  i.  Not  deep  or  full  of  sound ;  thin  and 
weak  in  sound. 

"  If  a  virginal  were  made  with  a  double  concave,  the 
one  all  the  length  of  the  vireinal.  and  the  other  at  the 
end  of  the  strings,  as  the  harp  hath,  it  must  make  the 
louiid  perfecter.  aud  not  so  ihallow  and  )arnng.  — 
Bacon. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  the  water  is 
not  deep  ;  a  shoal,  a  shelf,  a  flat,  a  sandbank. 

•■In  arms  of  the  sea.  and  among  islands,  there  is  no 

S-e&t  depth,   aud  some  places  are    plam  thaltows.  — 
umet .   Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  ^slron.  :  (See  extract). 

••  ShallviBt  are  extensive  and  level  depressions  of  the 
luminous  solar  clouds,  generally  surrounding  the 
opeiiintfa  to  a  considerable  distance.  — iir  » .  BerKhel. 
iu  I'hiXoeoph  Transactions,  xci.  267. 

^  Shallow-water  deposits: 

Geol. :  Deposits  which  afford  evidence  that 
they  were  originally  laid  down  in  shallow 
water.  Examples  ;  Conglomerates,  grits, 
sandstones,  especially  when  they  have  ripple 
marks  and  false  bedding.  Among  the  mollusc- 
ous genera  characteristic  of  shallow  water  are 
Purpura,  Patella,  Cardium,  Haliotis,  Tiochus, 
Pecten,  Mytilus,  Pholas,  Conns,  Mitra, 
Cyprgea,  Pinna,  Arc^i,  &.c.    (Stdey.) 

ShallOW-braiJied,  a.  Having  no  depth 
of  intellect ;  empty-headed. 

'■  \  company  of  lewd,  shallow  brained  hufTs  making 
atheism,  and  contempt  of  religion,  the  sole  badge  oi 
wit  -— ,S'o«£A. 

*  Shallow -hearted,  a.  Superficial, 
trifling. 

"  Ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys. 

Shake^p. :  Titui  .^ndron'cns.  iv.  2. 

shallow-pated,  a.  The  s.ame  as  Shal- 
low-brained (q.v.). 

shallow-rooted,  a.  Not  having  deeply- 
penetrating  roots. 

"  Now   'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shnXtow-rooted" 
Shakexp. .  2  Henry  VI..  ni.  1. 


*  shallow  -  searching,  a.     Not  pene- 
trating deeply  into  abstruse  matters. 

Shal'-low,   s.      [Etym.  doubtful.]     A    local 
name  for  the  Eudd  (q.v.). 

•shal-low,  v.t.     [Shallow,  o.)     To  make 
shallow. 

'•  In  long  process  of  time,  the  silt  and  sands  shall  so 

choak  and  sh-aiow  the  eea  In  and  about  It  —Browne: 

Miscellany  Tract  xii. 

•  Bhfi.r -low-ling,  s.      [Eng.  shallow  ;  dimin. 

suff.  -ling.]    A  sliallow-pated  or  silly  person. 

■•  They  have  drawn  in  Billy  shallowlitigs."— British 
Bellman.  161S. 

Bhal'-16w-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  shallow;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  shallow  manner  ;  with  little  depth. 

"The  load  lieth  open  on  the  grass,  or  but  shallowly 
covered."— Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Without  depth  of  thought  or  judgment ; 
superlicially,  simply,  foolishly. 

"  Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  It ..  iv.  2. 

BhSl'-16w-neS8,  s.    [Eng.  shallow;  -jicss.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shallow ; 
want  of  depth  ;  small  depth. 

"Accumulating  from  the  shaUountess  of  the  water." 
—Cook  .   Third  Voyage,  bk.  v..  ch.  vii. 

2    Want  of  depth  of  intellect ;  superficial- 
nes's  of   intellect;    want   of  power  to  enter 
deeply  into  subjects  ;  emptiness,  silliness. 
"  Pervei-se    craft  lis]  the    meerest    thaVoiffness." — 
Barrow:  Semvim.  vol.  ii..  aer.  la 

*  shalm,  *  shalmie,  s.    [Shawm.] 
•Sha-lote',  s.     [Shallot.] 
Sh&lt,  aux.  V.      [Shall.]     The  second  person 
singular  of  the  auxiliary  sltall. 

Shal'-y,  a.  [Eng.  shaKe) :  -y.]  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  shale  ;  resembling  or  containing 
shal 


"He  lies  down  upon  the  shaly  soil. 
rears  Ayo.  ch.  xxlii. 


—Kinysley:  Two 


sham,  s.  &  a.    [Prob.  the  same  word  as  shame 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1  One  who  or  that  which  deceives  ex- 
pectation;  a  trick,  fraud,  or  device  which 
deludes  and  disappoints;  a  false  pretence, 
an  imposture,  a  counterfeit. 

"  A  meer  sham  and  disguise  to  avoid  a  more  odloUB 
imputation.--StiHiii<V'ecl ."  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9. 

*  2.  A  false  shirt-front ;  a  dickey. 
"  Wearing  shams  to  make  linen  Ust  clean  a  fort- 
night."—.S'ee?*.'  Conscious  Loeers.  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Feigned,  false,  counterfeit ;  not 
real  or  genuine. 

"  Wliy  should  I  warn  thee  ne'er  to  join  the  fray. 
Where  the  sham  quarrel  Interrupts  the  way? 

Gan  -    Trivia,  ill.  252. 

*  Sham-Abram,    Sham -Abraham, 

s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  feigns  or  shams 
illness  to  escape  duty.     [Abraham-man.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Sham,  false,  counterfeit. 

Sham-flght,  s.  A  pretended  fight  or  en- 
gagement for  exercise  and  training  of  soldiers 
or  sailors. 

Sham-plea,  s. 

Law:  A  plea  entered  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  delay. 
Sh&m,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sham,  «.] 
A,  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  deceive ;  to  de- 
lude with  false  pretences. 

"  Men  tender  in  point  of  honour,  and  yet  with  little 
regard  to  truth,  are  sooner  wrought  upon  by  shaine 
than  by  conscience,  when  they  find  themselves  fooled 
aud  shammed  into  a  conviction."— i-  Estrange. 

*  2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition  ;  to 
palm  off. 

•■  We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not  .  .  .  sham  fal- 
lacies upon  the  world  for  current  reason."—/.  Estrange : 
Fables. 

3.  To  feign  ;  to  make  a  pretence  of,  in  order 
to  deceive ;  to  imitate,  to  ape :  as,  To  sham 
illness. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  false  pretences ;  to 
pretend,  especially  to  feign  illness  ;  as.  He  is 
only  shamming. 

^  To  sham  Abram:  A  nautical  slang  ex- 
pression for  jiretending  illness  in  order  to 
escape  duty.     [Abraham-man.] 

.  &  o.     [Pers.  &  Hind,  shanian  = 


Shamanism  ;  a  wizard  ;   a  conjurer  amongst 

Shainanists. 

"The  Shaman  himself  is  a  wizard-priest,  closrly 
akin  to  the  medicine.inen  of  savage  tribes  IU  oti.t.1 
parU  of  the  world."— fc'niT/c  Brtl,  (ed.  9th).  xxu  771 

B.  .-Is  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Shamanism  or  the  Shainanists. 

Sham'-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Shaman;  -ism.] 
Oimj'nr.  lltliii.  :  A  form  of  religion  practismi 
in  Silieria,  tho'ugh  Lubbock  (Orig.  oj  Civil., 
ed.  ISS'2,  p.  339)  remarks  that  "  the  phase  ol 
thought  is  widely  distributed,  and  seems  lu  be 
a  necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of  religious 
development.  There  is  no  system  of  belief, 
and  the  only  religious  ceremonies  consist  in 
the  Shamans  working  themselves  into  a  fury, 
and  supposing  or  pretending  that  they  are  in- 
spired bv  the  Spirit  in  wliose  name  they 
speak,  aiid  through  whose  inspiration  they 
are  enabled  to  answer  questions  and  foretell 
the  future. 

"  In  Totemism  the  deities  Inhabit  our  earth  ;  in 
Shamanixtn  they  live  generally  in  a  world  of  their 
own  and  trouble  themselves  little  about  what  is  paaa- 
Ing  here."— iu&bocft :  Orig.  Ciinl.  (ed.  1882).  p.  840. 

Sh3.m'-an-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Shaman :  -ist.]  A 
believer  iu  or  supporter  of  Shamanism  (q.v.). 

Sham-an-isf-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Sliaman  ;  -istk.) 
or,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  Shaman- 
ism (q.v.). 

"Col.  Dalton  stAtes  that  'the  paganism  of  the  Ho 
and  Mooudah  lu  all  essential  features  is  Shamanisfic. 
— tufcbocA  :  07-13.  Ci"U.  (ed.  1882).  p.  34a 

Sham'-ble,  v.i.  [A  weakened  form  of  scamUe 
(q.v.);  O.  Dut.  schampelen  =  to  tumble,  to 
trip,  to  swerve.]  To  walk  awkwardly  and 
unsteadily,  as  though  the  knees  were  weak. 

"  So  when  nurse  Nokes.  to  act  young  Amnion  tries. 

With  shambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyea 

Smith:  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Phtllipt. 

sham  -bles,  *  sham'-bel^,  s.  pi.  [Mid.  Eng. 
scliaiml;  A. 8.  scamel  —  a  stool,  a  bench,  from 
Lat.  scamellum  =  a  little  bench  or  stool ;  cf. 
Dan.  skammel ;  Icel.  skemmill  =  a  footstool,  a 
bench,  a  trestle.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  A  bench  or  st.all  in  a  market  on  which 

goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  The  tables  or  stalls  on  which  butchers 
expose  meat  for  sale  ;  a  slaughter-house,  a 
meat-market.    (Often  used  as  a  singular.) 

"Till  it  pleased  the  sheepheard  to  appoint  foorth. 
which  should  be  thrust  into  pasture,  aud  which  taken 
to  go  to  the  shambels."—nolinshed:  Bist.  Eng.  (an. 
13811. 

3.  A  place  of  indiscriminate  or  wholesale 
slaughter  or  butchery. 

II.  Mining:  Shelves,  stages,  or  benches  on 
to  which  the  ore  is  thrown  successively  in 
raising. 
sham'-bling,  a.  [Shamble,  v.]  Moving 
with  an  awkward  or  unsteady  gait,  as  though 
with  weak  knees. 

shame, "  scham,  *  schame,  s.  [A.s.  sceamu, 
scamn.  cogn.  with  Icel.  skbmm;  Dan.  skam ; 
Sw.  skam  ;  Ger.  scltam ;  Goth,  skaiuia ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  scama.] 

1.  A  painful  sensation,  excited  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  or  of  having  done  some- 
thin"  which  injures  rejiutation,  or  by  the 
exiiosure  of  that  which  nature  and  modesty 
prompt  us  to  conceal. 

"  Let  his  shame  quickly  drive  him  to  Rome." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra.  I.  4. 

2  A  fear  of  incurring  disgrace  or  of  offend 
ino-' decency  or  decorum  ;  modesty,  decency 
decorum  :  as,  He  luas  no  sliame  in  hiin. 

*  3.  Shameful  or  ignominious  treatment. 

"  He  .  .  .  dude  hvm  pret  schame.' 

Itobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  .s. 

4.  That  which  causes  shame ;  anything 
which  brings  reproach  upon  or  degrades  a 
person  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  a  disgrace. 

"  O  shame  to  manhood  1  shall  one  daring  bojr 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  destroy  V 

Pope  :  Ilomer :  Odysieu.    i.Todd.) 

5.  Reproach,  ignominy,  disgrace,  oppro- 
brium, derision.     (Ezek-iel  xxx\i.  6.) 

•  6.  The  p.irts  which  modesty  requires  to  be 
covered.     (Isaiah  xlvii.  'H.) 

U  (1)  For  shame!  An  interjectional  phrase 
equivalent  to,  Slianu:  on  you. 

(2)  To  put  to  shame:  To  inflict  shame  or 
disgrace  on  ;  to  cause  to  feel  shame. 


Sham'-an,  s, 

an  idolater.] 
A.  As    sjibst.  :   A   professor    or    priest   of 


"  shame-proof,  a.    Insensible  to  shame : 
callous.  . 

"  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord. 

Shakesp. ;  Loee's  Labours  lost.  V.  a. 


Shake-tp. .  3  Henry  t  /..  ni.  i. . 

ii^  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  1^11,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pot. 
OP.  wore.  W9li  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  vnite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  cy  -    a.  qu  -  nw. 


shame— shank 
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ehame,  *  schame,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  sceamian.] 
A.  TraiisUlve  : 

1.  To  make  asliaiiied ;  to  cause  to  feel 
shame;  to  cause  l<>  blush  or  feel  degraded, 
dishonoured,  or  disgraced. 

■"To  tell  thee  wln^nce  thuu  aiiiieat,  of  whom  derived. 
Were  shame  enough  to  ihmnfi  thee,   wert   thou  not 
shameless."  Shakeap:  3  Benry  17.,  i.  4. 

2.  To  disgrace  ;  to  bring  ignominy,  reproach, 
or  disgrace  on. 

"To  thame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate," 

Shak«tp. :  /tape  of  Lucrece,  I.WS. 

*  3.  To  mock  at ;  to  deride. 


*4.  To  be  ashamed  of. 

"For  whoao  schameth  me  and  my  wordie;  mannes 
soiie  sohnl  scltame  him  whanne  he  cometh  in  his 
mnjiste  and  of  the  fadria  and  of  the  holy  aungela." — 
Wpcli^e :  Luke  \x. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  be  ashamed ;  to  feel 
shame ;  to  blush. 

■■  Be  not  you  Hshamed  to  shew,  he'll  not  $ham«  to 
tell  you  what  it  means,"— SA<iA:«p.  :  UatnleC,  iii.  2, 

ghaTne'-f5.yed,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  shame/ast 
(q.v.).J  Bashful,  easily  confused  or  put  out 
of  countenance. 

"  Aud  scarce  the  Mham^aced  klne  cuuld  brook 
The  gaze."  Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i.  19, 

*3haine'-f^9ed-ly,  (uiv.  [Eng.  shamefaced; 
•ly.]    In  a  slianiefaced  manner ;  with  excessive 

modesty  or  bashfuhiess. 

Shame- faged - ness,    shame  - fE^ - ed - 

ness,  5,  [Eng.  ska me/aced  ;  - ness. ]  Tli e 
quality  or  state  of  being  shamefaced ;  ex- 
cessive modesty  or  baslifulness. 

"  The  embarrjiaad  louk  of  shy  distress, 
Aud  maidenly  shami-faciUness." 

H'ordewortfi :  To  a  Highland  Girl. 

*  shame-fast,  *  schame-fast,  "*  sham- 
fast,  a.  [A.S.  scamfcest,  from  scamu  =  shame, 
and  /(est  =  fast,  tirm.]  Shamefaced,  bashful, 
modest ;  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

"  He  was  iham/asc,  bycause  of  them  that  were  there 
present"— Bern er» :  Proitsart;  Cron.,  voL  I.,  ch. 
cccUxiv. 

*  shame -fast-ness,  5.  [A.S.  scam/cestiies.] 
Shuinefacedness,  excessive  baslifulness. 

"  She  looked  on  him  find  loved  him  ;  bat  being  young 
Mode  ihainefuCneKi  a  seal  upon  her  toutjue." 

A    C.  ■•Swinburne:  Tristram,  of  LyorttSte,  Iii 

shame  -ful«  '  shame' -fall,  *  schc^Ajie- 

flll,  ((.     [Eng,  shame;  -fnlL] 

1.  Bringing  shame  or  disgrace  ;  disgraceful, 
ignominious. 

'■  But  from  the  moment  of  that  shameful  flight"— 
Hacautay :  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Raising  a  feeling  of  ahame  in  others ; 
indecent. 

•  3.  Feeling  shame,  full  of  shame,  ashamed. 

"  Where  he  would  have  hid 
His  shamefuil  htad."         Spettser :  F.  q..  III.  v.  13, 

shame' -ful-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  shameful;  -ly.] 
In  a  shameful  manner  or  degree ;  with 
indignity  or  indecency  ;  disgracefully, 

"  We  had  not  been  thua  shiimffully  surprised." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Bcnry  YL,  li.  L 

shame -ful-ness^    *  shame-fUl-nes,    s, 

[Eng.  shameful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  shameful ;  disgrace,  disgracefulness, 
shame,  opprobrium,  reproacli. 

■'  Theu  began  decrees,  ordinances,  depocytiona.  dis- 
poaycyons.  reseriiatlons.  prouysiona  witri  like  shame- 
fulitei  for  to  aiiriiig.  "—Ba?niei :   Workes.  p.  2u4. 

■bame'-less,  a.  [A.S.  scamleds,  from  scainu 
=  shame,  and  leas  =les3.] 

1.  Destitute  of  shame  ;  having  no  feeling 
of  shame  or  modesty  ;  brazenfaced,  impudent, 
audacious  ;  insensible  to  shame  or  disgrace. 

■'  The  moat  shayneleu  and  importunate  suitor  who 
could  obtain  an  audience.  "—.>/at:au2aj/.'  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  want  of 
shame  or  modesty. 

"  For  the  load  of  public  hatred  under  which  he 
already  lay  was  too  much  even  for  his  shameless  ioie- 
head."— J/«c((u;<isf  .■  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  viiL 

3.  Done  without  shame :  as,  a  sliameless  deed. 

Shame' 'leSS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shameless;  -ly.] 
In  a  shameless  manner;  without  shame  or 
modesty  ;  impudently. 

"He  (Bonner]  alledped.  or  rather  shamelestly  and 
slanderously  cavilled,  that  those  bis  denouncers  were 
vile,'— State  Trials;  Edward  YI. 

shame '-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shameless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shameless  ;  in- 
sensibility to  shame,  dishonour,  or  disgrace. 

■■  Her  beauty  being  l>allanced  by  hei  shamdessnest.' 
•Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 


*  Sham'-er,  s.  [Eng,  shximie).  V. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  shames  or  disgraces, 

"  My  means  and  my  conditions  are  no  sharntrt 
Of  him  tliat  owea  'em." 

Beaum.  *  flel. :  Woman  i  Prize,  1.  3. 

*  sham'-mel^. ::.  pi.    [Sbamble:s.] 

Sham'-mer,  -<.  [Eng,  sham,,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  shams  ;  an  impostor. 

*  Sham'-mish,  a.  [Eng.  sham;  -ish.]  De- 
ceitful. 

"  The  overture  wm  very  shammiih.'— North : 
Examen,  p.  100. 

8ham'-my.  sham'-^,  sham-ois,  s.    [A 

corrupt,  of  chamois  (q.v.).  j     (See  ctym,) 

Sham'-^-ihg,  s.  [Shammy.]  The  mode  of 
preparing  chamois  leather.  [Chamois,  $.,  2.] 
[Shammy.] 

sh^m-poo',  *9h^m-po6',  v.t.  (Hind. 
champnd  —  {l)  to  join,  (2)  to  thrust  in,  to 
press,  to  shampco.] 

1.  To  squeeze  and  rub  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  iJ,  after  a  hot  bath,  at  the  same  time 
extending  the  limbs  and  racking  the  joints, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tone  and  vigour. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  East. 

2.  To  wash  thoroughly,  and  rub  and  brush 
the  head  of,  using  either  soap  or  a  preparation 
of  soap.  » 

"  I  wish  to  add  that  it  is  neceasaiy  that  the  patient 
should  have  the  nails  on  both  fingers  and  toes  short- 
ened and  cleansed  by  brushing  ;  the  ears  B>Tinged 
uut.  the  hair  cut  and  ihampooed  and  the  whole  body 
well  cleansed  with  carbolic  soap.  —Times,  J  an.  6,  1881. 

Sh^m'-poo',  *  Qham-poo',  s.  [Shampoo,  v,] 
Tlie  act  of  shampooing  ;  the  state  of  being 
shampooed. 

sham-po6'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shampoo,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  wlio  performs  the  operation  of  shampoo- 
ing.    [Shampoo,  v.  1.] 

"A  professional  iJtampooer  sued  for  sham- 
pooing his  wite."—Daiiy  yews.  Dea  23.  1886. 

sham'-rock,  *  sham'- brogue,  *8ham- 
roke,  s.  [tr  sfamro^  =  trefoil;  dimin.  of 
seamar=  trefoil ;  Gael,  seamrag.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  plant  with  three  leaflets 
selected  by  the  Irish  as  the  symbol  of  their 
country,  from 

tlie  tradition 
that  St,  Patrick 
used  it  to  illus- 
trate the  doc- 
trine of  the 
Trinity.  A 
bunch  of  sham- 
rock is  worn  by 
most  Irishmen 
on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  (March  17). 

"If  they  found 
a  plot  of  waler- 
cresaes,  or  sham- 
rocks, there  they 
flocked  aa  to  a 
feast  for  the 
time." — Spenser:  Yigw  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Hot. :  Trifolium  minus,  T.  repens,  T.  pra- 
tense,  T.  fiUformey  Oxalis  Acetosella  (See  lig.), 
Medicago  lupulina,  &c.,  are  all  sometimes  used 
as  tlie  shamrock,     (Britten  £  HollaJid,  &c.) 

* sham'-rock-y,  a.  [Eng.  shamrock ;  -y.] 
Covered  or  abounding  witli  shamrock. 

"  Exchanging  the  blue  grasa  of  the  far  West  for  the 
shamrocky  navannaha  of  i&eaXh."— Field,  Jan.  S,  1866, 

Shan  (1),  s.    [Shanny.] 

Shan  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful. 1 

Shipbuild. :  A  defect  in  spars,  most  com- 
monly from  bad  collared  knots ;  an  injurious 
compression  of  fibres  in  timber  ;  the  turning 
out  of  the  cortical  layers,  when  the  plank  has 
been  sawed  obliquely  to  the  central  axis  of 
the  tree, 

Shan,  s.  Si,  a.     [Native  name.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anthrop.  {PL):  A  race  of  Eastern  Asia, 
living  in  independent  communities,  or  subject 
to  Burmah,  China,  or  Siam.  Their  origin  is 
not  clearly  understood,  and  the  term  seems 
to  Vie  of  a  politieal  rather  than  of  an  ethno- 
logical character. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  Shant,  aa  s  whole,  hoa  not 
been  hostile  to  the  British."— a^  James's  Oazette, 
Dec.  22,  1886. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
istir  of  the  Slians,     [A.] 

"  The  SJiiin  influence  being  felt  even  in  Java." — 
Evcyi:.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xxl.  771 


SHAMROCK. 


Bhand,  a.  &  9.  [A.S.  scond^  sceoTid  =  shame, 
disgrace.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Worthless. 

B.  -4j  subst. :  A  cant  term   for  base  coin. 

"I   doubt  Gloasan   will    prov©  but  thand  after  &. 
miatreftS.  -Sc-jlt:  Uuy  Hanitert,,^/,  oli.  xxxil. 

shan'-drjr-dan,     shan' dry.   s.      [Etym. 

doubtful. I     A  one-horse  Irish  conveyance. 
shan-dy-gafi[;  s,    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  mix- 
ture of  beer  and  ginger-beer. 

'.shaug'-hai,  v.t.  To  mhip  a  sailor  while  he  is 
iriari  nm-onsuioud  state  from  tbeadmiuistratio* 
nf  a  drug. 

shang'-ie,  shan^-an,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
fill]  A  stick  cleft  at  one  end  fur  putting  the 
tail  of  a  dog  in  by  way  of  misciiief,  or  to 
frighten  him  away. 

"  He'll  clap  a  shangan  on  her  tall. 
An'  set  the  bairns  to  daud  her.' 

Burnt :  The  OnJinoMoA 

Shan'-ing,  s.     [Shanny.] 

shank,    *  schanke.    *shanke,  9.     [A.S. 

scmnca,  scanca  ;  cogn.  with  Dut  scAon.fc=a 
bone  ;  Dan.  skank  =  the  shank;  Sw.  skank=^ 
a  leg;  Ger.  schinken=  the  ham;  schenkel  = 
the  shank,  the  leg.  According  to  Skeat,  the 
shanks  are  literally  the  runners,  being  a  nasal- 
ised form  from  the  same  root  as  shake  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  leg,  or  the  part  of  the  leg  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle  ;  tlie  tibia,  or  shin-bone. 

"  I  view  the  muscular  proportion'd  limb 
Transform'd  to  a  lean  shank." 

Courper :  Task,  v.  l«. 

2.  In  a  horse,  the  part  of  the  foreleg  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 

3.  Something  more  or  less  reseiribling  the 
shank  or  leg ;  that  part  of  an  instrument, 
tool,  or  other  thing  whicli  connects  the  acting 
I 'art  with  the  handle  or  other  part  by  which 
it  is  held  or  moved,  as — 

(1)  The  stem  of  a  key  between  the  bow  and 
the  bit. 

(2)  The  pai-t  of  a  nail  between  the  head  and 
the  taper  of  the  point. 

(3)  The  straight  part  of  a  hook. 

(4)  The  tang,  or  part  of  a  case-knife,  chisel, 
&c.,  inserted  in  the  handle. 

(5)  The  body  of  a  printing-type. 

(6)  The  eye  on  (not  through)  a  button. 

(7)  That  part  of  the  shoe  which  unites  the 
broad  sole  and  the  heel,  beneath  the  arch  or 
small  of  the  foot. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

(2)  The  space  between  two  of  the  channel! 
in  the  Doric  triglyph  (q.v.).     [Femur.] 

2.  Founding:  A  large  ladle  to  contain  molten 
metals;  it  is  managed  by  a  stnight  bar  at 
one  end,  and  a  crossbar  with  handles,  called 
the  crutch,  at  the  other  end,  by  which  it  is 
tipped  to  pour  out  the  metal.  They  are  made 
of  various  sizes,  from  those  handled  by  two 
men  to  those  slung  from  a  crane. 

3.  Naut. :  The  stem  of  an  anchor^  connecting 
the  arms  with  the  stock.     [Anchor.] 

4.  Optics:  Flat  pliers  used  by  lens-makers 
to  reduce  pieces  of  glass  to  circular  form 
before  grinding  and  polishing, 

H  To  ride  shanks's  mare  (or  nag):  To  per- 
form a  journey  on  foot 

Shank-Iron,  s. 

1,  A  former  for  the  shank  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

2.  An  iron  plate  placed  between  the  leather 
portions  of  a  boot-sliank  to  stiffen  it. 

shank-painter,  s. 

Nc.ut.  :  The  chain  or  chain  and  rope  which 
fastens  the  shank  and  flukes  of  an  anchor  to 
ihe  side  of  a  vessel,  abaft  the  cat-head. 

shank,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shank,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  send  off  or  away  withoat 
ceremony;  to  jmsli  off".     (Scotch.) 

"Ye  should  haith  he  shanHt  otT  till  Ediubiugb 
Castle."— .ScoU.-  Aniiguari/.  ch.  xxxvL 

B.  IntraJisitive: 

1.  To  take  to  one's  legs  ;  to  be  off.    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  be  affected  with  disease  of  the  pedicel 
or  footst;iIk  ;  to  fall  off  by  decay  of  the  foot- 
stalk.    (Often  with  off.)    {Darrein.) 

•[  To  shank  one's  self  avxiy :  To  take  one's 
self  oir.    (Scotch.) 


boil,  bo^;  poiit.  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  choms,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst,   ph  =  £ 
-ttian,  -tlan  =  ahan.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhua.   -cious,  -tloos.  -sioos  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpL 
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flb^nk-beer,  5.    [Shenkbeer.] 

•hanked,  a.    [Eog.  shank,  s. ;  -ed,] 

1,  Haling  a  shank. 

2.  Affected  with  disease  of  the  shank  or 
footstalk. 

Shrink' -er,  s.    [Chancre.] 

Shank'-lin,  s.    [See  def.l 

Geog. :  A  maritime  parish  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

*  SbajoIcliii-saJid,  s. 

Geog. :  The  Lower  Greensand  or  Upper  Neo- 
coniian,  largely  developed  near  Shauklin. 

ah^A'-ny,  slian,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.  :  Blenniits  pftoiiiw,  sometimes  called 
the  Smooth  Blenny,  a  British  species.  It  is 
about  four  inuhes  long,  olive-green,  with  ir- 
regular black  spots.  There  is  no  crest-like 
api)endage  on  the  head,  and  the  notched 
dorsal  is  not  continuous  with  the  caudal  fin. 
The  incisors  are  long,  and  serve  to  detach 
limpets  and  mussels  from  the  rocks.  The 
shanny  will  endure  fresh  water  for  a  short 
time,  and  will  live  for  many  days  out  of 
water  in  places  if  the  ground  is  moist. 

flban'-ny,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Wild,  fool- 
ish.    {East  Anglian.) 

*  shanny-pated,  a.    Giddy-pated. 

"  A  ihanny-piitud  crew,"       Bloomfield  .  The  BorJcey. 

*  Shliil^'-crit,  s.    [Sanscrit.] 

Slia'n't.  v.i.     [See  def.]    A  colloquial  contrac- 
tion of  shall  not. 


-ty,  *  shan'-te,  a.    [A  form  ot  jaunty 
(q.v.).]    Jaunty,  gay. 

"  TIb  thine  for  eleeves  to  t«aoh  the  thantiett  cuts. 
Give  emptor  coxcumba  more  important  atnits." 
tTar/on  .*  Fathion  ;  A  Satire. 

*flli&n'-'^,  V.i,  [Shanty,  s.]  To  live  in  a 
shanty. 

ah&n'-ty,  *Sba&'~tee,  s.  [Said  to  be  from 
Irish  sean  =  old,  and  tig  =a  house.]  A  rough 
hut,  a  temporary  building. 

"  Travellera  new  to  frontier  Ufe  laugh  at  these  dniU 
uid  tUrty  congeries  of  thanti^s  anil  Bliocke,  which 
make  a  figure  as  citleB  upon  the  railroad  tue^p^."— Cen- 
tury Magazine,  Dec.,  1878.  p.  6ia 

shanty-xnan,  s.  One  who  lives  in  a 
shanty  ;  a  backwoodsmai.    (Amer.) 

tfhap'-a-ble,  a.    [Shapeable.] 

Bhape,  *  schape,  *  shappe  (pa.  t  shaped, 

•  schaped,  *  shoop,  *  shop,  *  shope  ;  pa.  par. 
shaped,  *  shapen,  *  shapejy  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
sceapan,  scapan,  sceppan.  scyppan,  scippan  (pa. 
t.  scop  scedp,  pa.  par.  scapen,  sceapen);  cogn. 
with  Icel.  skapa  (pa.  t.  shop);  Goth,  skapjan ; 
Sw.  skapa;  Dan.  skabe ;  Ger.  acAajfen  (pa.  t. 
$chu/;  pa.  par.  gescha^en.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form,  to  create,  to  make. 

"  Hake  you  wene  that  we  ben  ihape 
Sometime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  7,6*8. 

2.  To  mould,  cut.  or  make  into  a  particular 
form ;  to  mould  or  form,  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal dimensions,  ft-om  a  flgure. 

"  And  eke  his  rannent,  to  be  thereto  meett 
He  wilfully  did  cut  and  thape  Bcew." 

Spenier  r  F.  H.,  IV.  vii.  40; 

3.  To  adapt  to  a  purpose ;  to  regulate,  to 
adjust,  to  direct. 

•4.  To  plan,  to  plot. 

"  This  further  purpoae  to  him  ihope." 

Spenser  :  F.  V-  V.  ▼,  89. 

•  6,  To  image,  to  conceive,  to  conjure  up. 

"  My  Jealousy 
Shapet  faults  that  are  not." 

Shakeap.  :  Othello,  111.  S. 

•  B*  Intrans.  :  To  be  conformable ;  to 
square,  to  suit. 

"  The  more  it  thaped 
Unto  my  end."  Shakesp- :  Cffmbeline,  v.  6. 

flliape,  s.     [A.S.  gesceap=^&  creature,  beauty.] 

1.  The  character  or  construction  of  an  ob- 
ject with  respect  to  its  external  dimensions 
or  appearance  ;  form,  flgure,  make,  outward 
aspect,  guise. 

"Fancy  him  in  the  ghape  of  a  man  sitting  in 
heftven."— Lodte .'  Buman  fjnderttanding.  bk.i.,  oh.  iv. 

2.  That  which  has  form  or  figure ;  a  figure, 
an  appearance,  a  being. 

"  The  other  tftap*. 
If  ihape  it  may  he  cull'd,  Uiat  thape  had  none 
DlBtinguiBhableiii  member,  joint,  or  liralv" 

Alilton:  P.  i.,  ti.  666. 


3.  A  matrix,  a  mould. 

4.  A  pattern  to  be  followed  ;  a  model  :  as, 
a  shape  for  a  lady's  dress. 

5.  The  groundwork  or  framework  of  any- 
thing :  as,  a  shape  for  a  lady's  bonnet. 

6.  A  piece  of  metal,  rouglied  out  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  shape  it  will  assume  when 
finally  forged  and  finished. 

7.  In  cookery,  a  desseii:  dish  made  of  blanc- 
mange, rice,  corn-flour,  &e.,  variously  fla- 
voured, or  of  jelly,  cast  into  a  mould,  allowed 
to  stand  till  it  sets,  and  then  turned  out  to  be 
served. 

*  8.  Form  of  embodiment,  as  in  words  ;  any- 
thing bodied  forth  by  the  imagination  ;  form, 
as  of  thought  or  conception. 

"  So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy." 

Shiikesp.      Twelfth  Night.  L  1. 

•9.  A  dress  for  disguise;  a  guise.     {Mas- 
singer.) 
1[  To  take  shape:  To  become  embodied. 

*  shape,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Shape,  v.] 

shape'-^-ble,    shap'-a-ble,    a.     [Eng. 

shape  ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  shaped. 

2.  Shapely. 

*shap'-en,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Shape,  v.) 

shape-less,  a.     [Eng.  shape;  -less.] 

1,  Having  no  shape  or  regular  form  ;  want- 
ing symmetry  of  dimensions  ;  formless. 

"  The  rocks  their  shapeless  form  regain." 

ScoU  :  Bridal  qf  Triermain,  UL  12. 

*  2.  Deformed,  ugly,  hideous. 

"A  hideous  shapeless  devil." 

Shakesp. :  /iape  of  Lvcreee,  878. 

^ahape'-less-ness, 5.  [Kng.  shapeless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  being  shapeless  ;  want 
of  regular  form  or  figure. 

*  Bhape-lich,  *  shape-liohe,  a.  [Shapely.] 

shape' -li-neSB,  s.  [Eng.  shapely;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shapely  ;  beauty, 
regularity,  or  proportion  of  form. 

Shape'-Ij^t  a.  \T&ng.  sJiape ;  -ly ;  Mid.  Eng. 
shape,  and  A.S.  /tcft^=like.]  Well  formed; 
having  beauty,  regularity,  or  proportion  of 
form. 

"  Where  the  shapely  column  stood." 

Covrper :  TaA,  U.  7«. 

Shap'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shap{e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  shapes  or  fornis.     Specitically — 

1.  A  form  of  planer  in  a  lathe. 

2.  A  striking  or  stamping  machine  for  rais- 
ing sheet-metal. 

3.  A  machine  for  cutting  mouldings  and 
irregular  forms. 

*  ahape'-smlth,  s.     [Eng.  shape,  and  smith.] 

One  who  undertakes  to  improve  the  shape  or 
form  of  the  body.  (Used  in  a  burlesque  or 
ludicrous  sense.) 

"  No  shapermith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade, 
To  mend  the  work  that  provlileuce  had  made." 
Garth  :  Claremont,  98. 

8hap'-ing»  pT.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Shape,  v.] 

A.  "fe  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst :  Tlie  act  of  giving  shape,  form, 
or  figure  to  ;  specifically  in  shipbuilding,  the 
preparation  of  angle-plates  for  shipbuilding. 
Shaping  consists  in  cutting  or  shearing  the 
angle-iron  bars  to  the  proper  length  ;  bending 
them  so  as  to  give  the  proper  figure  to  the 
moulding  edge,  and  bevelling  them.  The 
shaping  of  plates  consists  in  cutting,  planing 
the  edges,  and  bending. 

Sha'-pod,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Ofw  vignH  ;  a  brownish-gmy  moun- 
tain sheep  with  a  short  brown  beard.  The 
horns  turn  outwards  at  the  tips,  and  never 
form  more  than  half  a  circle.  It  is  a  native 
of  Lddak,  and  lives  at  high  altitudes. 

sha-pour'-net,  s.    [Chapournet.] 

shard,    sherd,    *  scherd,  *  scherde,  s. 

[A.S.  sceard  —  n  fragment,  lit.  =  broken  ;  cf. 
Icel.  skardh  =  a  notch;  starrf/ir  =  sheared, 
diminished  ;  A.S.  sc€ran=  to  shear,  scear^i  = 
a  share.]    [Sherd,] 

*  1.  A  fragment,  a  piece  ;  especially,  a  frag- 
ment or  piece  of  an  earthen  vessel,  or  of  some 
brittle  substance  ;  a  potsherd. 

"  Shards.  QiDta,  and  pebblea  should  be  thrown  on  her." 
Shakesp. :  BamJtt,  v.  I. 


*2.  A  boundarj',  a  division,  a  bourne. 

•'  Thi-re  by  bis  irioaf  er  left,  when  Into  be  far'd 
lu  Phedna'B  fleet  bark,  over  that  per'lous  ihard." 
Spenser:  /■.  Q,.  II.  rt.  2a. 

•3.  A  gap  in  a  fence. 

4.  Tiie  sliell  of  an  egg  or  of  a  snail. 

5,  The  wing-case  of  a  beetle. 

"  The  shining  shards  of  beetles." 

LongfellQtc .   Biawatlia.  ill. 

•  6.  The  leaves  of  the  artichoke  and  some 
other  vegetables  whitened  and  blanched. 

"  Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot 
Keep  tbe  luoseu'd  body  sound." 

Drydeti :  Horace.  Epode  11. 

'shard-borne,   *  shard-horn,  a. 

Borne  through   tlie  air  on  scaly   wings,   or 
rather  wing-cases. 

"  Ei-e  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shard-born  tteetle,  with  its  drowsy  humSi 
Hath  mug  nights  yawning  peai." 

Shiikcsp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

*  shard,  pret.  of  d.  [Shear.]  {Spenser:  F.Q., 
V.  i.  10.) 

"  Shard'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  shard,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
wings  sheatlied  with  a  hard  case. 

"Often,  to  our  cumfort.  sball  we  find 
The  sharded.  beetle  in  a  Mvfer  bold 
Than  is  the  full-wlug'd  eagle." 

Shakesp.  :  CytnbeUne.  Hi.  S. 

*  Shard' -3^,  n.  [Eng.  shard,  s.  ;  -y.]  Consist- 
ing uf  or  formed  by  a  shard  or  shards;  ftir- 
uished  with  shards  ;  sharded. 

"  Tbe  hornet's  shardy  wings." 

J.  Ji.  Drake.     [Annandale.) 

share  (I),  *6char,  *  schare  (1),  5.  [A.S. 
scearn,  for  scant,  from  sceran  =  to  shear,  to 
cut.]    [Share  (2),  s.,  Shear.] 

•  1,  Something  cut  or  divided  ;  the  groin. 

"  He  stabbed  him  beneth  lu  the  very  share." — 
P.  JJollund  :  Suetonius,  p.  270. 

2.  A  certain  quantity  ;  a  part  or  portion. 

"  I  shall  have  share  In  this  muat  happy  wreck." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Sijfht.  v. 

3.  A  part  or  portion  belonging  or  assigneQ 
to  each  individual  of  a  number;  a  portion 
amongst  others ;  an  apportioned  lot  or  por- 
tion ;  a  lot ;  an  allotment. 

"  Each  member  ^larlug  in  the  common  proQt  or  Iob* 
In  proportion  to  his  share  in  this  etock."— Smith  : 
Wealth  qf  yations,  bk.  v.,  ch.  i. 


4.  A  part  or  portion  of  a  thing  owned  by  a 
number  in  common  ;  that  part  of  an  undivided 
interest  which  belongs  to  each  proprietor,  as 
sh        in  a  railway  or  other  company. 

.iuare-broker,  s.  a  dealer  in  the  shares 
or  securities  of  joint-stock  companies  and 
the  like. 

*  share  -  line,  s.  The  summit  line  of 
elevated  ground  ;  a  dividing  line. 

share-list,  s.  a  list  ■■>  the  prices  of 
shares  in  at^icks,  railways,  banks,  or  other 
joint-stock  coi;ipanies. 

*  Share-penny,  s.    A  miser. 

share  (2),  *  schare  (2),  s.    [A.S.  scear,  from 
sceraii  =  to  shear  (q.v.). J 

1.  The  sharp  blade  at  the  front  of  a  plough 
which  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and 
raises  the  soil ;  a  ploughshare. 

"  Nor  blush,  a  nistiu,  oft  to  guide  the  sJiaro 
Or  goad  the  tardy  or  nloog  the  laud." 

Grainger :  Tibullut,  i.  L 

2.  The  blade  in  a  seeding-machine  or  drill, 
which  opens  the  ground  for  the  reception  o) 

the  seed. 

share-beam*  s.  Tlmt  part  of  a  plough 
to  wliicii  thf  sliare  is  attached. 

Share-hone.  £. 

Anat. :  The  os  pubis.     [Pubis.] 

Shfire,  v.t.  &  i.     [Share  (1),  i.] 

A.  Transitiiv: 

*  1.  To  cut,  to  shear,  to  cleave,  to  divide. 

"  With  swift  wheel  reverse  deep  eutring  shar'd 
AU  his  right  side."  MiHon  .  P.  L..  vi.  326. 

2.  To  divide  in  portions  ;  to  part  or  portion 
out  among  two  or  more. 

"  Tbe  latest  of  my  wealth  V\\  share  among  you." 
Shakesp.  ;  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  partake  of,  enjoy,  or  suffer  in  common 
with  others  ;  to  participate  in. 

*  4.  To  receive  as  one's  share  or  portion ;  to 
experience  ;  to  enjoy  or  sufl"er. 

*■  The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof 

Shakesp. :  Richard  HI.,  v.  flL 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  have  a  share  or  part ;  to 
participate. 

"Think  not.  Percy. 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more." 

Suikesp.  :  1  Henry  I V.,  t.  < 


f&te,  f&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  p3Et,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cnh,  ciire,  unite,  oar,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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share'-lidld-er,  s.  [Eng.  shure  (1),  s.,  mid 
holder.]  One  wlio  owns  ur  holds  a  sliare  or 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  compauy,  iu  a  commou 
fund,  or  in  some  property. 

Bhar'-er,  s.     [Eng.  shar{e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sliaies  ;  oue  who  participates, 
partakes,  enjoys,  or  siitltrs  iu  coniiuuu  with 
another  or  others  ;  a  purticipator,  a  partaker. 

"Thou  shalt  be  a  shitrtfr  In  nil  the  good  that  Ibave." 
— Butij/an  :  Pil'jrimi  I^ojrass,  pt.  U. 

2.  One  who  divides  or  aj'portiona  to  others  ; 
a  divider. 

Lliare'-'w6rt»  s.     [Eug.  share,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  :  Aster  TripoUum. 

shark,  s.      [Lat.  carchcmis  =  a  kind  of  dog- 
fish, from  Gr.  /fopxapia?  {kaTcharim)=  a  kind 
of  shark,  so  called  from  its  sliarii  or  jagged 
teetii,  from  Kapxapos  {karcluiros)  =  jagged.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit,  :  In  the  sanie  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fif/uratively : 

(1)  ^  greedy,  artful  fellow ;  one  who  fills 
his  pockats  by  sly  tricks. 

"The  shark*  in  your  ptofesslon  are  alwHye  tUert  and 
OD  tlie  scent." — Soutfiej/ :  Letters,  iv.  157, 

*  (2)  Trickery,  roguery,  fraud. 

"Wretohea  who  live  upon  the  ghark,  and  other 
men's  3I119,  thecnmuion  polsouers  of  youth."— foufA; 
Bermons,  ii.  214. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  English  popular  name  for 
any  individual  of  the  group  8eiachnidfi  (q.v.). 
The  body  is  genemlly  elongated  ;  the  muzzle, 
on  the  under  side  of  wliich  the  nostrils  are 
placed,  projects  over  the  mouth,  and  the 
males  have  claspers  (with  the  function  of 
intromittent  organs)  attached  to  the  ventral 
fins.  The  ova  are  large  and  few  in  number,  im- 
pregnated, and  iu  some  genera  developed, 
within  an  uterine  cavity  ;  in  others  deposited 
in  atough,  horny  case,  from  which  the  young 
fish,  carrying  a  yolk-bag,  for  its  nourishment 
till  it  is  able  to  seek  food,  is  discharged  ;  in 
this  stage  the  gill-laminae  are  prolonged  into 
filaments  projecting  beyond  the  gill-cavities, 
but  these  are  soon  absorbed.  The  teeth  are 
generally  large,  sharp,  and  formed  fur  cutting, 
often  with  serrated  edges,  but  in  some  genera 
they  form  a  solid  pavement-like  mass.  Sharks 
are  SL-aleless,  and  the  skin  is  usually  very 
rough.  [Shagreen.]  Theyare  most  numerous 
in  tropiL'al  seas,  becoming  scarcer  as  they 
recede  from  the  warmer  regions,  a  few  only 
reaching  the  Arctic  circle.  They  are  rapid 
swimmers,  with  great  power  of  endurance  ; 
the  larger  sharks  are  exclusively  carnivorous, 
and  some  of  them  extremely  dangerous  to 
man.  Thay  scent  their  food  from  a  distance, 
and  are  readily  attracted  by  the  smell  of  blood 
or  decomposing  bodies.  The  smaller  sharks 
Bre  popularly  known  as  Dog-tishes  or  Hounds, 
and,  though  not  dam^erous  to  man,  do  great 
damage  to  tishennen^s  lines  and  nets.  The 
flesh  of  sharks  is  coarse,  but  it  is  sometimes 
eaten  ;  the  Chinese  use  sharks"  fins  for  making 
thick  gelatinous  soups,  and  the  liver  yields 
An  oil,  for  the  sake  of  which  a  shark-fishery 
is  prosecuted  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon.  Their 
rough  skin  is  employed  by  joiners  to  polish 
fine-grained  wood,  and  by  cutlers  to  cover 
the  hilts  of  swords  to  make  them  firmer  in 
the  grasp.  The  most  important  species  are 
described  in  this  Dictionary  under  their 
popular  names.  [Basking-shabk,  Dogfish, 
Hammer -HEADED  Shark,  Ti  jer  -  bhabk, 
White  Shark,  &.c.] 

2.  Entom.:  [Shark-moth], 
shark-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  CucuUia,  belonging  to 
the  XylinidEB.  The  Common  Shark-moth  or 
Shark  is  CucuUia  umbratica,  a  smoky  gray 
insect,  which  hovers  over  flowers  like  a 
sphinx  in  the  evenings  of  June  and  July. 
The  larVa,  which  is  brightly  coloured,  feeds 
by  night  on  sow-thistle.     [Mullein-shark.] 

*  Shark,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shark,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  pick  up  hastily  or  slily. 

"  Younc  Foutinbras  .  .  , 
Hath  in  the  skiTts  of  Norwjvy,  here  and  there, 
Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes," 

SAakftp. :  MamM.  I  1. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  play  the  petty  thief;  to  live  by  shifts 
or  stratigems  ;  to  swindle,  to  cozen  ;  to  play 
mean  or  dishonest  tricks. 


2.  To  fawn  upon  persons  for  a  dinner. 


*  Shark'-er.  s.  [Eng.  shark,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  lives  l>y  mean  or  dishonest  practices;  a 
shark.     [Shark,  ».,  I.  2.  (2).] 

"A  dirty  iharker  about  the  Romish  court,  who  only 
BcribbleB  th»t  bo  iu»y  diue."—WotUin  ;  Litter  to  M, 
Veltvrut. 

Sharn,  s.  [A.S.  sccam;  Icel.  5fcam=duiig, 
dirt.]    The  duug  of  oxen  or  cows.     {Scotch.) 

Shar'-ock.  s.  [Native  name.]  A  silver  coin 
in  India,  worth  about  Is.  sterling. 

sharp,  *80harp,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S.  scearp; 
cogn.  witli  Dut.  scherp:  Icel.  skarpr;  Dan.  & 
Sw,  skarp ;  Ger.  scharf.  From  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  scalpo,  sculpo  —  to  cut ;  Eng.  sculpture, 
scorpion,  scarp.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  a  keen  edge  or  fine  point ;  keen, 
acute  ;  not  blunt. 

"  Thy  ton^tio  devUeth  oiiachie^,  like  ft  $harp  razor, 
working  iectt  1  tf  u I ly. "—/••«(»»  111.  2. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge ;  ridged, 
peaked  ;  not  obtuse. 

"It  la  so  much  the  flrmer,  by  how  much  broiwler 
the  bottom,  aud  iharper  tbe  top.  '—Tempts. 

3.  Very  thin  ;  lean,  emaciated. 


4.  Gritty,  hard  ;  having  fine  edges. 

"They  make  use  of  the  sharpest  sand,  that  being 
best  for  niwrtftr  to  lay  bricks  and  tiles  ia."~iloxon  : 
J/echanical  Excrciiet. 

5.  Abruptly  turned ;  bent  at  an  acute 
angle  ;  not  obtuse :  as,  a  sharp  corner. 

6.  Biting,  piercing,  pinching,  bitter,  bracing, 

"  The  ui):lit  was  winter  Iu  its  roughest  mood  ; 
The  iiiuriiiug  sharp  and  clear." 

Coteper  :  Task,  ri.  6R, 

7.  Severe,  afflictive,  hard,  cruel,  painful. 

"  To  keep  the  sharp  woes  waking.' 

bhuketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,186. 

8.  Hard,  severe,  stern;  not  lenient:  as,  a 
sharp  sentence:. 

9.  Acute  of  mind  ;  penetrating ;  quick  to 
discern  or  distinguish  ;  clever,  witty,  inge- 
nious, shrewd,  subtle,  inventive. 

"There  la  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets 
their  beads  and  wits  moreat  work,  than 'want."— ^diji- 
1071 .-  On  Italy, 

10.  Subtle,  witty  ;  marked  by  shrewdness 
or  cleverness. 

"Voluble  and  «A«rp  discourse." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  0/  Errors,  It  L 

11.  Keen,  acrimonious,  severe,  harsh,  biting, 
cutting. 

"The  admoullioHa  which  he  addressed  to  the  king 
hlmseli  were  very  sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked 
still  more,  very  long. "— J/'acau/a|/ .-  Sist.  £ng.,  cb.  ii. 

12.  Keenly  awake  or  alive  to  one's  own 
int(!rests  ;  keen  or  slirewd  in  making  bargains 
or  in  exacting  one's  dues ;  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  others. 

13.  Characterized  by  keenness ;  barely 
honest  or  honourable  :  as,  sharp  practices. 

14.  Severely  rigid  ;  harsh,  strict,  cruel. 

"  The  sharpest  kind  of  justice." 

Shakesp.  ■  Henry  VIII.,  IL  4. 

15.  Affecting  the  organs  of  sense,  as  though 
pointed  or  cutting  : 

(1)  Affecting  the  organs  of  taste  :  sour, 
aoid,  acrid,  bitter. 

"  Thy  wit  is  a  very  sweeting;  it  is  a  most  sharp 
lauce. "  — &7laA«p. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  ii,  4. 

(2)  Affecting  the  organs  of  hearing ;  piercing, 
shrill. 

'■  For  tbe  vnrioDB  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  upper 
end  of  the  wiud-pipe  is  endued  with  several  cnrtitiui^'s 
to  contract  or  dilate  It,  ma  we  would  have  our  voiue 
flat  or  sharp."— Hay  :  On  ihfi  Creation. 

(3)  Quick  or  keen  of  sight :  vigilant,  atten- 
tive, penetrating. 

"  The  sharpest  eye  discemeth  nought, 
Except  the  suubeaius  Iu  the  air  do  shine.' 

Davits:  lm,mort.  of  the  Soul. 

16.  Eager  ;  keen  in  quest ;  eager  for  food. 

"  An  empty  engle,  sharp  by  fast." 

A'hakesp.  .'  Venus  it  Adonis,  6S. 

17.  Fierce,  ardent,  fiery,  impetuous  ;  as,  a 
sharp  contest. 

18.  Quick  :  as.  He  took  a  sharp  walk. 

19.  Keenly  contested  :  as,  a  sharp  race. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Music : 

(1)  Raised  a  semitone,  as  a  note. 

(2)  Shrill  or  acute,  as  the  sharp  mixture  = 
an  organ  stop  of  a  shrill  or  acute  character. 
[Mixture,  s.,  II.  2.] 

(3)  Out  of  tune  by  being  higher  in  pitch 
than  is  just. 


(■1)  Applied  by  old  writers  to  an  augmented 
interval. 

2.  PkuMlics :  Applied  to  a  conHoimnt  pro- 
nounced or  uttered  with  breath  and  not  with 
voice  ;  surd,  uou-vocal  :  as,  tbe  sharp  mutea, 
p.  t.k.  f         "I 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Sliarply  :  as.  To  look  sharp. 

2.  Exactly,  to  the  mouieut :  as,  Dlanw  It 
at  six  o'clock,  sharp. 

3.  At  a  sharp  angle. 

"  Turned  sharp  to  the  righL"— /".eW,  Dec  38, 18U. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordiiuiry  Language: 

•  1.  All  acute  or  shrill  sound. 

"  It  is  the  lark  that  slugs  so  out  of  tune, 

t^triiiulng  huiah  dlacurds  aud  uii[ileaulDg  tfiarps.' 
Shakesp. :  liomeo  A  Juliet,  IIL  &. 

•  2.  A  pointed  weapon. 

3.  A  kind  of  sewing- needle,  one  of  the  most 
pointed  of  the  three  grades— blunts,  betweeus, 
and  sharps. 

4.  A  portion  of  a  stream  where  the  water 
runs  very  rapidly.     (I'rov.) 

5.  {PL):  The  hard  parts  of  wheat  which 
require  grinding  a  second  time.  Called  also 
Middliuirs. 

6.  A  sharper,  as  a  card  sharp;  hence,  an 
adept  at  anything.     {U.  B.) 

II.  Tedmically : 

1.  Music : 

(1)  A  note  artificially  raised  a  semitone. 

(2)  The  sign  (C)  which  raises  a  note  one 
semitone  above  the  normal  or  natural  scale. 
A  note  so  affected  is  restored  to  its  normal 
pitch  by  the  use  of  a  natural.  In  old  music 
sharps  were  often  used  to  raise  notes  wliich 
had  been  previously  flattened,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  natural  is  always  now  used.  When 
placed  on  a  line  or  space  of  the  staff  at  the 
commencement  of  a  movement,  it  raises  all 
the  notes  on  that  line  or  space,  or  their 
octaves  a  semitone  ;  if  placed  before  a  note 
in  the  course  of  a  movement,  it  raises  that 
note  or  tlie  repetition  of  it  a  semitone,  but 
only  within  the  same  bar.  A  double-sharp 
(  X  )  is  used  in  chromatic  music  to  raise  a  note 
two  semitones  above  its  natural  pitclu 

2.  Phonetics  :  A  sharp  consonant.  [A.  II.  2.J 
H  Sharp  is  often  used  in  compounds,  the 

meanings  being  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
obvjoua,  as  sliarp-corn&red,  sharp-edged,  sharp- 
pointed,  &c. 

sharp-angled,  a.     Having  sharp  angles. 

TI  The  Sharp-angled  Carpet  is  Melanippt 
unangulata,  and  the  Sharp-angled  Peacock, 
Macaria  alternata,  both  British  geometer 
motlis. 

sharp-oedar,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Acacia  oxycedrus ;  (2)  /unijjflmi 
oxyredrm. 

sharp-out,  o.  Cut  sharply  or  clearly; 
cut  so  as  to  present  a  clear,  well-detined  out- 
line, as  a  figure  on  a  medal ;  hence,  present- 
ing great  distinctness  ;  well-defined,  clear. 

sharp-ground,  a.  Whetted  till  it  is 
sharp ;  sharpened. 

sharp-looking,  a.  Having  an  appear- 
ance of  sharpness  ;  hungry,  emaciated,  lean. 

"  A  needy,  boUow^yed,  sharp-looking  wretch."— 
Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errourt,  v. 

sharp-nailp  s.  A  nail  with  a  sharp 
forged  point,  used  in  some  trades. 

Sharp-nosed  eel,  s. 

Zool. :  Anguilla  vulgaris. 
sharp-pointed,  a.    [Actn-E,  B.  2.] 

•  sharp-set,  a. 

L  Eager  in  appetite  ;  very  hungry,  ravenoM. 

"  Tlie  sharp-set  squire  resolves  at  last, 
Whate'er  befel  liini.  not  to  fust." 

SomervUa.-  Officious  Meuenger, 

2.  Eager  in  desire  of  gratification. 

'■  A  comedy  of  Johnson's,  not  Ben.  held  seven 
nights,  for  the  town  is  sharp-set  on  new  plsyg,**— Pope, 
[Todd.) 

sharp-shinned  hawh,  s. 

Ornith. :  Astur  fuscus. 

Sharp-shooter,  s.  One  who  is  skilful  In 
shooting  at  an  object ;  one  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  ritle.  The  name  w;is  formerly  given  to 
the  best  shots  of  a  company  of  soldiers  who 
were  armed  with  rifles,  and  appointed  to  pick 
off  the  enemy. 


boU,  ho^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9h1n,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  staan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -9lon  =  zhun.   hsIous.  -tlous,  -bIoos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b9l.  d«L 
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sharp— sliave 


Bliarp -shooting,  s.     a    shooting    with 

feat  precision  and  ertfCt,  as  by  sliarp-shooters. 
ence,    applied     tijjuratively   to    any  sharp 
Bkirniish  of  wit  or  would-be  wit. 

'■  The  frequent  repetition  o(  thia  iilayful  inqairy  on 
the  part  ol  Mr.  Pecksniff,  led  at  last  to  jilayfiil 
ADswera  on  the  part  of  Mr,  Munto^ue  ;  but  after  some 
little  iharpshootitig  ou  both  fiides.  Mr.  I'ecksmff 
became  grove,  filmoat  to  tvaxA,"—Dichwis:  Atartin 
Chiaziewit,  ch.  i:liv. 

Sharp-sighted,  a. 

1.  Having  sharp,  acute,  or  keen  sight :  as. 
An  eagle  is  sharp-sighted. 

2.  Having  sharp  or  keen  discernment, 
judgment,  or  underst^xniiing ;  sharp,  shrewd. 

"  The  King  of  England  ia  very  tharp-Bighted"— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Jinff.,  cb.  xxiii. 

sharp-sightedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  sharp-sighted. 

sharp-tail,  s.    [Sharp-tailed  grouse.] 

sharp-tailed  grouse,  s. 

Ornlth. :  A  jiopular  name  for  Pedioscetes 
pluisiaiieUus  and  the  variety  columhiamis, 
which  latter  is  also  called  the  Colombia 
Sharp-tail.     [Pinnated-grouse.] 

"According  to  Dr.  SiK-kley.  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
entirely  replaces  the  Pinnated  Grouse  in  Washiugtou 
Territury."— flajj-d,  Brewer,  &  tlidgtcaij :  North  Amer- 
icttn  Birds,  iii.  437. 

*  sharp-tasted,  a.  Havingasharp,  acid, 
sour,  or  bitter  taste. 

"  STuirp-tatted  citrons  Median  climes  produce." 

Dry.ieii :   Virgil ;  Oeorgics  ii.  175. 

*  sharp -toothed,  a.  Having  sharp 
teeth  ;  hence,  bitter,  cruel,  biting. 

"  Sharp-tooth  d  unkinduess."    Hhakesp.  :  Lear,  U.  4. 

*  Sharp  -  visaged,  a.  Having  a  sharp, 
thin,  or  lean  face. 

"  The  Welch  that  inhabit  the  mouiitaina  are  com- 
monly iAar/>-uw«3t.'d."—i/aie.'  Orig.  o/  ifaiikind. 

sharp-witted,  a.  Having  a  sharp,  acute, 
or  keen  wit,  judgment,  or  discernment. 

"  O  lord,  said  Muaidorus.  huw  sharp-witted  yon  are 
to  hurt  your  self ;  No,  answered  he  (Pyrocles),  but  it  is 
the  hurt  you  speak  of.  which  makes  me  bo  sharp- 
vitted."—iiidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

•  Sharp,  *  sharpe,  v.t.  &  i.    lShakp,  o.] 

A*  Transitive: 

h  To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  to  sharpen. 

"  Whom  the  whetstone  shiir/>s  to  eat 


2.  To  make  keen,  to  sharpen,  to  quicken. 
"  To  sharpe  my  sence  with  sundry  beauties  vew." 

Spenser :  To  tht:  Ladies  <if  the  Court. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  sharp,  in  musical  com- 
position, or  to  raise  a  note  a  semitone. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  tricks  in  bargaining ; 
to  act  the  sharper. 

"Cheating  or  sharping  one  half  of  the  year." — 
L'Estrajije  :  Fabt-'s. 

*  sharped,    a.      [Eng.   sharp ;    -ed.\     Sharp, 

pointed. 

'■  Sharped  steeples  high  shot  up  in  ayre." 

Spenser:  liitins  of  Home,  il. 

aharp'-en,  v,t.  &  i.    [Eng.  sharp;  -en.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  to  give  a  sharp 
or  keen  edge  or  point  to  ;  to  edge,  to  point. 

"The  Israelites  vent  down  to  the  Philistines,  to 
lAarpen  every  man  bis  shaxe  and  his  coulter." — 
1  Samuel  xiii  20. 

2.  To  make  more  eager  or  active  ;  to  excite. 

"The  weaker  their  helps  are,  the  more  their  need  is 
to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry."— .Booter  .■ 
£ccies.  Polity. 

3.  To  make  more  quick,  acute,  or  ingenious. 

"Overmuch  quickne&s  of  wit.  either  given  bv  na- 
ture, or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly  bring 
greatest  le.-iming.  best  m.inners,  or  happiest  life  in  the 
VCiA."~Ascham :  Schonhnaster. 

4.  To  render  more  keen  ;  to  whet,  to  excite. 

"  Epicurean  c^oks 
Sharpen  with  cloylesa  sauce  his  appetite," 

Shakesp.  :  A  "tony  A  Cleopatra,  li.  1. 

5.  To  intensify ;    to   make    more  intense, 
painful,  or  severe. 

6.  To  render  quicker,  sharper,  or  keener  of 
perception. 


"  The  air  iharpentd  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far."        Milton  :  P.  /..,  iii. 
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7.  To  make  more  tart,  acid,  or  sour. 

•  8.  To  make  more  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 

'■  My  hauijhty  soul  would  swell, 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes." 

Smith. 

0.  To  make  more  shrill  or  acute. 
n.  Mvsic :  Tn  apply  a  sharp  to  ;  to  raise,  as 
a  note,  by  means  of  a  sliarj'. 


*  B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  more 
sharp, 

■'  Now  she  sharpens :  well  said,  whetstone." 

Shakesp. :  Troitus  i  Vressida,  v.  a. 

sharp' -er,  s.  [Eng.  sharp,  v. ;  -er.]  One  wlm  is 
sharp  or  shrewd  in  bargaining  ;  a  tricky  fellow, 
a  swindler,  a  cheat. 

"  In  his  youth  he  bad  been  one  of  the  most  noted 
sharpi'rs  and  bullies  of  Loudon."— ifacauto^.-  Hist. 
Eng..  ch.  vi. 

Shar'-pie,  s.     [Sharp,  a.] 

Naut. :  A  long,  sharp,  fiat-bottomed  sailing- 
boat.     (Amer.) 

"The  rudder  being  attached  to  it  as  to  a  spindle, 
.  .  .  a.'*  iu  the  rudder  of  a  sharfie."— Century  Maga- 
zine. Dec,  1878.  p.  601. 

sharp-ling,  sharp'-lin, s.  [Eng. sharp, a. ; 
•ling.]     The  stickleback.     (Prov.) 

sharp'-ly,  *  sharp-lie,  tuif.  [Eng.  sftar/j,  a; 

-ly-] 

1.  lu  a  sharp  manner  ;  with  a  sharp  or  keen 
edge  or  point. 

"  He  tooke  an  arrow  full  sharpely  whet, 

liomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

2.  Abruptly,  steeply  :  as,  A  hill  rises 
sharpbj. 

3.  Severely,  rigorously ;  with  sharp  lan- 
guage. 

"  Bebuke  them  sharpl;/." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicui,  i.  13. 

4.  Violently,  veliemently,  fiercely:  as,  They 
were  sharply  attacked. 

5.  With  a  sharp,  clear,  or  acute  sound. 

"  Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharmed,  should  sharply  ring." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  22. 

6.  With  keen  perception  ;  minutely,  closely, 
exactly. 

"  You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  «Aur/?fi/; 
and  erect  your  ear  when  you  would  hear  attentively." 
—Bacon. 

7.  Wittily,  cleverly ;  with  nice  discernment 
or  judgment. 

"To  this  the  Pauther  sharply  had  reply'd." 

Dryden  :  Eind  &  Panther,  iiL  756. 

8.  Quickly :  as,  He  pulled  up  sJuirply. 

Sharp'  -  ness,  *  sharp  -  nes,  *  sharpe  - 
nesse,  s.     [Eng.  sharp;  -ncs^.j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sharp; 
keenness  of  edge  or  point. 

"My  lance,  as  well  aa  tbiae. 
Hath  point  and  sharpness." 

Chapman:  Bonier;  Jliadxx. 

2.  Severity,  keenness,  painfulness. 

"  And  were  the  riche  wanteth,  what  can  the  pore 
flnde.  who  in  a  common  scarsitie,  lyuethmostscarsely. 
and  feeleth  quickliest  the  sharpenesse  of  Btamin^-, 
when  eurye  man  for  lack  is  hungerbitten." — Sir  John 
Cheeke  :  I'he  Burt  of  Seditiotx, 

3.  Keenness,  severity. 

"The  sharpness  of  the  air,  and  gloominess  of  the 
weather,  for  two  or  three  days  paat,  seemed  to  Indicate 
some  sudden  change." — Cook_:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv,, 
ch.  ix. 

4.  Eagerness  of  desire  or  pursuit ;  keen- 
ness of  appetite,  as  for  food,  &c. 

5.  Acuteness  of  intellect;  power  of  nice 
discernment;  quickness  of  understanding. 

"Till  Arlaulsm  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great  «Aar^ 
ness  and  siibtllty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  clina- 
tian.  lueu  were  iiot  curious  what  syllables  or  particles 
of  speech  they  used. " — Booker :  Eccl^s.  Polity. 

6.  Quickness  of  sense  or  perception  :  aa, 
sharpness  of  sight. 

7.  Severity  of  language;  sarcasm,  pungency. 

"  There's  gold  for  tliee ; 
Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill, 
1  will  employ  thee  back  again." 

ShaJcesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

8.  Acidity,  pungency :  as,  the  sharpness  of 
vinegar. 

9.  Keenness  or  shrewdness  in  transacting 
business  or  exacting  one's  own  dues;  equivocal 
honesty  ;  sharp  practices. 

"  Here  and  there,  by  sharpness  and  cunning,  men 
rise  into  wealth."— Scrifcn era  .Mag.,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  296. 

'  Shash,  s.     [Sash  (1),  s.] 

shas'-ter,  shas'-tra,  s.  [ilahratta,  &c. 
shastra;  Sansc.  shastru.] 

Brahmanism :  Tliat  by  which  faith  and 
practice  are  governed,  an  institute  of  letters, 
law,  or  religion  considered  as  of  divine  au- 
thority. Used  of  the  Vedas  and  other  hooka 
of  the  Brahmanic  scriptures. 

Shath'-mont,  s,  [Suaftman.]  A  measure  of 
six  inches. 

"Not  a  step,  not  a  pace,  not  an  inch,  not  n  shathmotU, 
as  I  may  say."— Scott :  Antiguary,  ch.  viii. 

Shat'-ter,  *  SChat-er,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  strength- 
ened form  of  scatter  (q-v.).] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  up  at  ouce  in  many  pieces ;  to 

dash,  burst,   or  part  by  violence  into  frag- 
ments ;  to  rend,  rive,  or'split  into  splinters. 

"  You  may  break,  youmay  j/iarfer  the  vase,  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  stilt." 
Moore :  FareveU !  Hut  tolitrevtr 

2.  To  break  up,  to  disorder,  to  derange,  to 
overthrow  :  as,  His  inind  was  shattered. 

3.  To  scatter,  to  dissipate. 

"Tlie  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  those  fair  spreading  trees."   Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  1,066, 

4.  To  destroy,  to  overthrow,  to  ruin,  to 
scatter  ;  as,  His  hopes  were  shattered. 

*  5.  To  dissipate,  to  derange ;  to  make  in- 
capable of  close  and  continued  application. 

"A  man  of  a  loose,  volatile,  and  shattered  humour, 
thinks  only  by  fits  and  at-irts." — A'orris. 

t  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  broken  into  frag- 
ments ;  to  fall  or  come  to  pieces  ;  to  crumble 
to  pieces. 

"The  frosts  have  been  so  searching  that  the  clods 
shatter  Tea.dUy."'~-Lfaily  Telegraph,  March  22,  1886. 

*  shat'-ter,  s.  [Shatter,  v.]  One  part  of 
many  into  which  anything  is  broken  ;  a  frag- 
ment.   (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"Stick  the  candle  so  loose  that  it  will  fall  upon  the 

5 lass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  shatters."— Swif(  : 
nttnict.  to  Seroatits. 

*  shatter-brain,  s.  A  careless,  giddy 
person  ;  a  scatter-brain. 

*  Shatter  -  brained,  shatter-pate  d» 

a.      Disordered    in    intellect  ;    intellect tial i y 
weak;  scatter-brained. 

"Whatever  some  shatter-brained  aud  delmuched 
persona  would  fain  persuade  themselves  and  others" 
— Goodman:  tVinter  Evening  Coiif..  pt.  iiL 

*  shat'-ter-j^,  a.  [Eng.  sfta«er,  s.  ;  -y.]  Easily 

breaking  up  into  many  pieces;  loose  of  tex- 
ture ;  brittle  ;  not  compact. 

"  The  quarries  are  of  a  course  grit  stone,  often  filled 

with  shells,  but  of  too  thattcry  a  nature  to  be  used  "— 

Pennant :  Journey  from  Chester,  p.  272. 

Shau'-Cle,  '  Shau-ghle,  v.i.  &  (.   [Shuffle.} 

A.  Intrajis. :  To  walk  with  a  shutlling  or 
shaiubling  gait. 

B,  Trans. :  To  distort  from  the  proper 
shape  or  direction  by  use  or  wear, 

"Eucklaw  was  welcome  to  the  wearing  of  Raven* 


shaiil,  a.    [Shallow.]    (Scotch.) 

shave,  ^schave,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sceafan, 
smfan  (pa.  t.  sco/,  pa.  par.  scafen) ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  schai'en  =  to  scrape,  to  plane  wood ; 
Icel.  skafa;  Sw.  skajva  =  to  scrape  ;  Dan. 
shave;  Goth,  skabcni;  Ger.  schaben;  Lat.  scabo 
=  to  scrape  ;  Gr.  trKdmu  {skapto)  =  to  dig.] 

A.  Traiisitive: 

1.  To  cut  or  pare  oflf  from  the  surface  of  a 
body,  by  means  of  a  razor  or  otlier  edged  in- 
strument.   (Frequently  with  off.) 

2.  To  pare  close  ;  to  make  smooth  and  bare 
by  cutting  or  paring  from  the  surface  of  ;  es- 
pecially, to  cut  or  remove  the  hair  from  by 
means  of  a  razor,  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

"The  Egyptians  from  a  very  early  age  tAave  their 
heads."— Be/oe:  Herodotus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  L 

3.  To  cut  in  thin  slices. 

"Make  some  medley  of  earth,  with  some  otbec 
plants  bruised  or  shaven  in  root  or  leal"— Bacon. 

i.  To  pass  along  close  to  the  surface  or  side 
of;  to  brush  past,  to  skim  by;  to  sweep  by 
almost  touching. 

"Do  It  whipcord;  ihatw  the  signpost."  — 0' jTe^e: 
Fontainebleuii,  ii  Z. 

*  5.  To  strip,  to  fleece ;  to  oppress  by  ex- 
tortion. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  use  the  razor ;  to  remove  the  hair 
from  the  chin,  head,  kc,  with  a  razor. 

2.  To  pass  so^closely  by  anything  as  almost 
to  touch  it. 

"  In  trying  to  ihatfe  -pBst."— Field,  Sept.  4, 1686. 

*  3.  To  be  hard  in  bargaining  ;  to  cheat. 

*[f  To  share  a  note:  To  purchase  it  at  a  great 
discount,  or  to  take  interest  upon  it  much 
beyond  the  legal  rate.    {Anier.) 

Shave  (1),  s.     [Shave,  tJ.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaving  ;  a  cutting  off  of  the 
beard. 

2.  A  thin  slice  ;  a  shaving. 

3.  An  instrument  with  a  long  Hade,  and  a 
handle  at  each  end.  for  shaving  hoops,  &c.  ; 
also,  a  spokeshave. 


!&te,  £^t,  ^ire,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
Wi  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  ^nlte,  our,  role,  fall ;  try. 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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4.  The  act  of  passing  close  to  or  alone  ;  the 
act  of  grazing  or  passing  so  close  as  neiuly  to 
touch. 

5.  Hence,  an  exceedingly  narrow  miss, 
feUure,  or  escape.     (Often  with  close  or  Tiear.) 

'■  It  wfw  a  desyierately  cfow  thave  wbeu  Mr.  Graham 
decided  for  l)*liver»uco.  -  Fivld.  April  4.  1885. 

6.  A  false  report  or  alarm  started,  with  a 
view  to  deceive  ;  a  trick,  a  cheat. 

"  Accordiug  Ui  CJimp  reporta.  or  camp  shapes,  ae  they 
are  more  expressively  t«rm«d.'"— J/omins?  Chrvmcle, 
Dec.  13.  1854. 

shave-grass,  shave-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Eqiiisctiim  lu/cmale.  So  called,  accord- 
ing to  Will.  Coles,  "because  it  was  "used  by 
fletehers  and  conibiuakers  to  polish  their 
work."    (Prior.) 

Shave-hook,  s.  A  triangular  plate  of 
steel,  with  shurpfued  edges,  used  in  scraping 
the  surfaces  of  nieUl  which  are  to  be  soldered, 
so  tliat  the  solder  may  adhere. 

shave  (2),  s.  (Shaw.]  A  small  coppice.  {D^oe: 
Tour  thro'  Great  Britain,  i.  16S.) 

■shave'-ling,  «.  lEng.  shave:  dimin.  suflF. 
-ling.]  A  man  shaved  ;  hence,  used  coutemp- 
tuously  for  a  monk,  friar,  or  priest. 

'■  Alas  !  we  miiflt  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  home, 
Til  the  spearmeu  of  Uri.  the  thavehn^s  of  Rome." 
Manaulay:  Sfoncontour. 

Bhav'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Shave,  v.] 

Shav'-er,  s.     [Eng.  shaiic);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shaves ;  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  shave. 

"  I  am  a  barber,  and  I'd  have  you  know 
Aiftapertooaomctimea,  no  mad  one  thoogh.' 
Sucklinff:  A  Barber. 

*  2.  A  robber,  an  extortioner ;  one  who 
fleeces. 

"  They  fell  all  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  mountain 
people,  living  for  the  moat  part  by  theft.  .  .  .  by  these 
•Aar^rg  the  Turks  were  stript  of  all  they  had.  — 
£noll<j»:  Hist.  Turkei. 

3.  A  liumorous  fellow  ;  a  wag. 


4.  A  jocular  name  for  a  young  boy  ;  a 
youngster. 

Hhav'-ie»  s.  [Shave,  «.]  A  trick,  a  prank,  a 
shave. 

Bhav'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Shave,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  shaves. 

2.  A  thin  slice  pared  off  with  a  shave,  a 
knife,  a  plane,  or  other  cutting  instrument. 

"  In  ono  comer  was  a  pile  of  six  coffins ;  in  another 
a  dog  enjoyed  a  restless  Bleep  on  a  pile  of  ihaniTigt." — 
Century  Magazine.  Dec.  1978,  p.  510. 

shaving-brush,  s.  a  brush  used  in  shav- 
ing for  spreading  the  lather  over  the  face. 

shaving-hox,  s. 

But. :  The  genus  Feuillea,  or  Fevillea. 
[Feuillea.] 

shaving-cup,  s.  A  cup  with  compart- 
oaents  for  hot  water  and  soap,.for  convenience 
in  shaving. 

Shaving-horse,  s.    [Horse,  s.,  I.  2  (l).] 

shaving-tub,  s. 

Bookbind.  :  The  box  beneath  the  cutting- 
press  to  catch  the  shavings. 

Bhaw,  *schawe,  'shawe,  s.  [A.S.  scaga 
=  a,  shaw  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  skogr ;  Sw.  skog ; 
Dan.  skov ;  cf.  also  Icel.  skuggi;  A.S.  scua, 
scuwa  =  a  shade,  shadow.] 

1.  A  thicket,  a  small  wood  ;  a  shady  place, 
a  grove.     {Scotch.) 

"  But  och  I  tliat  night,  ninang  the  shawt, 
She  got  a  fearfu'  seitim  !  "         Burns  :  Eailoioeen. 

2.  A  stem  with  the  leaves,  as  of  a  potato, 
turnip,  ko..     {Frov.) 

shaw,  v.t.     [Show,  v.] 

shaw-fowl,  s.  An  artificial  fowl  made 
by  fowlers  tu  shoot  at. 

Sha-wa-ne^e',  Shaw-ne^e',  Sha-w6- 
nese',  a.  of  or  belonging  to  the  Shawnees, 
a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  now 
located  on  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  the 
Missouri. 

Shawanese-salad,  .«■  The  eatable  leaves 
ot  Hydrophyllum  virginicum. 


'Bhaw-bubbe,  «.    [Suabud.] 

shawl,  s.  [Vvrs.shdl;  Fr.  chdle,]  An  outer 
garment  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  per- 
son ;  commonly  used  by  ladies,  but  not  in- 
frequently by  men.  In  the  latter  case  it  re- 
piesent.^  the  outer  garment  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  the  plaid,  which  term  in  time 
has  come  to  l)e  applied  to  any  kind  of 
checkered  goods  similar  in  pattern  to  the 
tartan  of  which  the  Highlander's  plaid  was 
made.  Shawls  arc  made  of  various  materials, 
as  wool,  silk,  crape,  &c.,  plain  or  embroidered. 
The  cheaper  kinds  are  generally  of  wool,  and 
are  woven  in  the  usual  manner.  Tlie  best 
shawls  made  are  those  of  Cashmere  ;  they  are 
now  successfully  imitated  in  Europe,  their 
manufacture  being  introduced  into  England 
aliont  17S4,  by  a  manufactiuer  at  Norwich. 

shaTvl- dance,  s.  An  imitation  of  an 
Oriental  dant-e,  in  which  the  dancer  waves  a 
shawl  as  part  uf  her  performance. 

*shawl,  (-7.  [Shawl,  s.]  To  cover  or  wrap 
with  asliawl. 

•shawl'-less,  a.  [Bu^.$hatcl;  -less.]  With- 
out  a  t-h:i«l. 

shawm,  shalm  (l  silent),  .  *  shaume, 
•  shawme,  "  shal-mie.  s.  [O.  Fr.  chale- 
mtf  — a  little  pipe  made  of  a  reed  or  of  a 
wheaten  or  oaten  straw,  also  chule7}ieUe,  clial- 
lemeau,  from  c/i(U<7»i€  =  a  straw  ;  Lat.  calamus 
=  a  reed,  from  Or.  KoAd/iios  ikalamos)  =  a  reed ; 
KoAafiii  {kalame)  =  a  stalk  or  straw  of  corn ; 
cogn.  with  Eng. 
hanlm  (q.v.) ;  Ger. 
schalmei.]  shawm. 

Music  :    An   an- 
cient wind  instrument,  similar  to  the  clarionet. 

"  In  prayers  and  hymns  to  heaven's  eternal  King. 
The  comet,  flute,  and  ihawme,  assisting  as  tbey 
Biug."  Otway:  Windsor  Cattle. 

shay,  s.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
cliaise  (q.v.). 

sha'-ya,  ^ha'-ya,  s.    [Chay,  (l).l 

she,  *  sche.  *  sheo,  *  scho,  *  sho,  v^on. 
[A.S.  se6,  feni.  of  se,  used  as  the  definite 
article,  but  originally  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, meaning  that;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zij  — 
she ;  Icel.  sii,  sjd.  fern,  of  sd,  demons,  pro- 
noun ;  Ger.  6-ie  =  she;  Goth,  so,  fern,  of  sa, 
demons,  pronoun  ;  Russ.  siia,  fem.  of  sei  = 
this  ;  Gr.  ^  (he),  fem.  of  6  (fto)  =the  ;  Sansc. 
sd  =  she,  fem.  of  so5  =  he.  The  proper  A.S. 
word  for  she  is  heo,  fem.  of  ft^  =  he  (q.v.). 
Her  is  used  as  the  possessive,  dative,  and 
objective  cases  of  she.]    [Her  (I),  Hers.] 

1.  The  nominative  feminine  of  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  name  of  a  female,  or  of 
something  personified  as  a  female  ;  the  woman 
or  female  referred  to  ;  the  animal  of  the  female 
sex,  or  object  personified  as  feminine,  which 
was  spoken  of. 

"  For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd. 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace ". 
He  for  God  only,  ift«  for  God  iu  him." 

JJilion  :  P.  L..lv.  298. 

2.  Used  absolutely  as  a  noun  for  woman  or 
female. 

"  You  are  the  cniellest  s?tf  auve," 

Shakfgp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  i,  6. 

^  She  is  commonly  used  as  a  pretix  to 
denote  the  female  of  the  second  part  of  the 
compound  :  as,  sft<-ass,  s/ie-bear,  s/tc-cat,  &c. 

*  she  -  atheist,  s.  A  female  atheist. 
[Atheist.] 

"  Atheists  have  been  bat  rare  ;  since  Natnre'a  birth 
Tin  now,  she-atheists  ne'er  appeared  on  earth. " 
1  Toung  :  Satires,  vL  410. 

she -oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Callitris  quadrivalins. 

*  she-school,  s.  A  girls'  school.  {FuUer : 
Church  Hist.,  vi.  207.) 

'she-slip,  s.  A  young  female  scion, 
braneh,  or  niember. 

*  she-society,  s.     Female  society. 

she-world,  s.  The  female  inhabitants 
of  the  world  or  of  a  particular  part  of  it. 

She'-a,  s.     [Native  name.]    [Galam.] 
shea-tree,  s.    [Bittter-tree,  2.] 

Bhead'ing.  sheed'-ing,  s.  [A.S.  scea/ian= 
to  divide;  Goth,  skaidan ;  Ger.  &  Dut^  sckei- 
dan;  Eng.  shed,  as  in  watershed.]  In  the 
Isle  of  Man,  a  riding,  tithing,  or  division,  iu 


which  there  is  a  coroner  or  chief  conatabU 
There  are  six  .sheadings  in  the  island. 

Sheaf  (1),  *  soheef,  '  shef,  *  sheffe, 
'  shelve,  s.  (A.S.  seta/;  eogn.  with  Dut, 
schoof:  Icel.  skuu/:  Ger.  scliaub.  The  A.S. 
seed/ is  fioin  scei't/,  pa.  t.  of  sciijan  =  to  shove  ; 
hence,  a  sheaf  is  a  bundle  of  things  shoved 
together.  ] 

1.  A  quantity  or  bundle  of  things  bound  or 
held  together  ;  specifically  : 

(1)  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  or  barley  bound  together ;  a  bundle  of 
stalks  or  straw. 

"The  fa«biuu  le  to  cut  with  a  hooke  or  lyccle  tho 
straw  in  theuilddest:  and  lK:tw«eni;  every  two  iheai-*it 
they  sit  downe.  and  then  crup  off  the  earo."— /'  Ilvl- 
lanU:  I'Uiiir.  bk,  Jtvlii..  ch.  x.xx. 

(2)  A  bundle  or  number  of  arrows  ;  as  many 
as  will  fill  the  quiver. 

"They  will  looke  at  hla  verle  bow,  and  iheive  ol 
arrowva,  as  at  straunge  and  wundcrous  thlngn."— P. 
BolUtud:  IHiftie,  hk.  viii.,  ch,  xxxii. 

2.  A  collection  or  quantity  of  things  close 
or  thick  together;  a  quantity  or  uumbei 
generally. 

"  And  hence  in  fair  rememhrance  worn. 
Yon  theaf  of  apears  his  orest  has  borne." 

Scittt :  Lay  of  (he  last  Minstrel,  iv.  8. 

*  3.  A  quantity  of  steel,  containing  thirty 
gads. 

"  The  one  U  often  sold  for  the  other,  and  like  tale 
vsed  in  both,  that  Is  to  saie.  thirtie  gads  to  the  »he_^e, 
and  tweliie  shcffct  to  the  bmden."— //o/imfteii .  lie*- 
cript.  uf  England,  bk.  U..  ch.  xi. 

sheaf  (2),  s.  [Sheave,  s.]  The  wheel  in  the 
block  of  a  pulley  ;  a  sheave. 

•  sheaf,  *  sheafe,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Sheaf  (l),  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  collect  and  bind  in  sheaves  ; 
to  make  sheaves  of. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  collect  and  bind  straw, 
&c.,  iut'>  sheaves. 

"  They  that  reap  must  she<^f  and  bind." 

iihakesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  UL  % 

*  Sheaf' -y,  a.  [Eng.  shea/il),  s.  ;  -y.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  sheaves. 

"  Whoae  golden  locks  a  sheafy  garland  bear," 

Oay :  Ovid;  i/etamorfihoses  vi. 

Sheal  (I),  s.  [A  variant  of  shell  (q.v.).]  A 
husk  or  i)od.    ^Prov.) 

8heal(2),  shell, 5.  [Icel.  sttWt  =  ahut,  ashed.) 

1.  A  hut  or  small  cottage  for  shepherds,  or 
for  fishermen  on  the  shore  or  on  the  banks  ot 
a  river  ;  a  sheeling. 

2.  A  shed  for  sheltering  sheep  on  the  hills 
duriug  the  night. 

3.  A  summer  residence,  especially  one 
erected  for  those  who  go  to  the  hills  for 
sport,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

Sheal,  v.t.     [Sheal  (1),  s.]    To  shell ;  to  take 
the  husk  or  shell  off. 
"  That's  a  sheated  peascod."         Shakeip. :  Lear,  L  4, 

Sheal'-ing  (1),  5.  [Eng.  sheal,  v. ;  -ing.]  The 
puilorhuakofpease,  oats,  or  the  like.   (Prov.) 

■heal'-ing  (2),  ».     [Sheal  (2).]    A  Highland 

cottage. 

Shear.  '  scher-en,  *  shere  (pa.  t.  *  sckar, 

'shar,  sheared,  ''shore,  pa.  par.  'sdioren,  shorn), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sceran,  sciran  (pa.  t.  sccer, 
pi.  scdiroii,  pa.  par.  scoren) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
scheren  ;  Icel.  skera ;  Dan.  shere ;  Ger.  sch^ren  ; 
Ger.  «€ipa)  (keiro).  Allied  to  5car,  scare,  scrap, 
scrape,  share,  shred,  score,  short,  <S:c] 

A.  Transitive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  or  chp  something  from,  by  means 
of  a  shears,  scissors,  or  like  instrument; 
specifically  applied  to  the  cutting  of  wool  frou> 
sheep  or  their  skins,  or  the  clipping  of  nap 
from  cloth. 

"  Laban  went  to  iA«(ir  bis  sheep." — Oenetis  xxxi.  W. 

2.  To  sejtarate  by  shears ;  to  cut  or  clip  off 
from  a  surtace,  with  a  shears,  scissors,  or  like 
instiiiment. 

"  Hlfl  berde  be  little  sehere  Ant." 

Robert  of  Oloucetter,  p.  160. 

3.  To  cut  down,  as  with  a  sickle  ;  to  reap, 
(Scott-h.) 

II.  Fig.:  To  strip  of  property,  aa  by 
exactions  or  excessive  sharpness ;  to  fleece* 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  use  shears. 

2.  To  cut,  to  penetrate. 

3.  To  turn  aside,  to  deviate,  to  sheer. 


tooil,  h^ ;  pout,  3<$Tfrl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  5hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  -  £ 
-tlan^gh?".   -tion. -8lon  =  shun; -tion, -^on  =  Zhou*  -ciouv, -tions, -sloos  =  shua.  -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^L  dfl* 
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shear,  *  sheer,  s.    iSheab,  o.) 

1.  An  instmment  to  cut  with.  Now  only 
used  in  the  pluial,  siiears  (q.v.). 

■•  Short  of  the  wool,  luid  naked  from  the  •'^"■■" 

Driiden :   rirgil ;  O^rfftc  ill.  879. 

2  A  year,  as  applied  to  the  age  of  a  sheep, 
from  the  yearly  shearing  :  as,  a  sheep  of  one 
shear,  or  of  two  shears,  &c. 

3.  A  barbed  fish-spear  with  several  prongs. 

Shear-bill,  s.    [Skimmer,  s.,  II.  2.J 

shear-grass,  s. 

B'lt.  :  Triticmn  rei«ns. 

Bhear-hog,  sharrag,  sherrug,  s    A 

cam  or  wether  after  the  ttrst  shearing.  {Prov.) 

Shear-hook,  s. 

Naut.:  An  instrument  with    prongs   and 
hooks,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  yards 
of  tire-ships  to  entangle  the  enemy  s  rigging. 
shear-huUi,  s.    [Shebe-hulk.] 
shear-plan,  s.    [Sheeh-plah.] 
shear -steel,   b.     Blist«r-steel,    heated, 
rolled,  and  tilted  to  improve    the    quality. 
Several  bars  are  welded  together  and  drawn 
out     The  bar  is  sometimes    cut,    faggoted, 
reheated,  and  again  tilted.     This  n>fy^l«,f 
peated     The  terms  Single-shear  and  Double- 
shear  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  pi™ess 
is  carried.    It  is  named  from  its  applicability 
to  the  manufacture  of  cutting-instruments, 
shears,  knives,  scythes,  &o. 
*  sheard,  s.    [Shard.] 
Shear'-er,  s.    [Eng.  shear,  v. ;  er.l 

1.  One  who  shears. 
■■  Kicked  the  sheftra  out  of  the  thearer't  hand.*"— 

BoyU:  Works,  vi.  473. 

2.  One  who  reaps  corn.    (Scotch.) 
Bhear'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Shear,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.paT.£parHdp.a/ii. :  (Seethe 
verb). 

C.  As  ^bstantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1  The  act  or  operation  of  clipping  or  cut- 
ting with  a  shears  or  by  a  machine  :  as,  the 
sharing  of  a  sheep,  the  sheaHng  of  metaUic 
plates,  &c. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  the  operation  of  clipping 
by  shears  ;  as,  the  shearing  of  a  flock. 

3.  A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once  sheared  ; 
a  shearling. 

4.  The  act  or  operation  of  reaping.    (Scotch.) 

■■  H1.1  men  were  gane  Lame  to  the  <Aeori>W.  and  he 
would  not  call  them  out  l.efore  the  victual  was  got 
in."— Scott :   IVaverley.  cli.  xTiii. 

IL  Mining:  The  making  of  vertical  cuts  at 
the  ends  of  a  portion  of  an  undercut  seam  of 
coal,  serving  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the 
Btrata  and  facilitate  the  breaking  down  of  the 
mass.    [HoLiNO.] 

shearing-machine,  s. 

I  H'oolkii-mamif. :  A  machine  through 
which  cloth  is  passed  after  leaving  tlie  gig- 
mill,  to  shorten  the  nap  evenly,  so  as  to 
secure  a  smooth  surface. 

2.  Mach.  :  A  machine  for  cutting  plates  and 
bars  of  iron  and  other  metaL 

shearing-table,  s. 

Husbandry:  A  bench  for  holding  sheep 
while  being  sheared.    (Amcr.) 

Shear'-Ung,  s.     (Eng.  shear,  V. ;  dimin.  suff. 
■Ung.\    A  siieep  tliat  has  been  but  once  shorn. 

•'  Disposed  of  scTeral  ih*arlim»  at  from  100  to  200 
gulneaaeach."— Ztaifj  Telegraph,  Sept  H,  1985. 

•  shear' -  man,  s.      [Eng.  shmr,  and  ina-n.] 
One  whose  o'cunpation  is  to  shear  cloth. 

"  Tliy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 
And  thon  thyself  a  jA«a)-»nan.  «.,    .„  « 

attakeip. :  2  Benry  VI.,  It.  3. 

•  sheam,  «•   [Sharn.] 
■hears,  s.  pi.    [Shear,  s.) 

I,  Ordinary  Langwige : 

1  A  cutting -instrument,  operating  like 
scisiors,  but  on  a  larger  scale  and  somewhat 
dilfereiitly  shaped.  In  one  variety  the  edges 
of  the  blades  are  bevelled,  and  the  handles 
adapted  for  thumb  and  fingers  respectively, 
instead  of  being  duplicates.  They  are  adapted 
for  tailors'  use.  Tinmen's  shears  have  rela- 
tively shorter  jaws,  and  are  either  grasped  in 
the  hand,  or  one  leg  placed  in  the  vice  while 
the  other  is  worked  by  hand.    They  are  used 


for  cutting  tin-plate  and  sheet-metal  of  moder- 
ate thickness.  The  shears  used  by  fai  riers, 
sheep-shearers,  weavers,  Ac,  are  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  steel  bent  round  until  t he 
bhides  meet,  which  open  of  themselves  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  metal.  Garden  shears  and 
grass  shears  have  long  wooden  handles  to 
which  the  blades  are  attached  at  an  angle  of 
about  45". 

9  The  ways  or  track  of  a  lathe  upon  which 
the'  lathe-head,  puppet-head,  and  rest  are 
placed,  and  on  which  the  latter  is  adjusted  in 
the  common  lathe  or  slides  in  the  traversing 
lathe. 

•  3.  The  same  as  Sheers  (q.v.). 

•  I.  A  wing.    {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  viii.  6.) 
Shear' -tail,  s.    [Eng.  shear  s.,  and  tail,  s.) 

1  Ornith. :  The  genus  Thaiimastura  (q.v.)  ; 
brilliantly  coloured  Humming-birds  from  Cen- 
tral America.  The  Slender  Sheartail  (TlMumas- 
tura  enicura)  has  the  tail  deeply  forked  ;  in 
Cora's  Sheartail  (r.  cora;)  the  two  central  tail- 
feathers  are  double  the  length  of  the  next 
pair,  the  others  being  regularly  graduated, 
and  the  exterior  pair  the  shortest. 

2.  Entom.  :   Hadena  dentina,  a  widely-dis- 
triljuted  British  night-moth. 
Shear  -wa-ter,  t  sheer'- water,  *  shere'- 
wa-ter,  s.    [See  def ) 

Urnith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of 
the  genus  Puffinus  (q.v.),  found  distributed 
over  nearly  all  seas,  usually  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  land,  to  which  however  they  only 
resort  at  the  breeding  season.  Four  Shear- 
waters visit  the  United  Kingdom,  but  only  one 
Ptt/Snus  aTigioT-iim,  the  Manx  Shearwater,  is  at 
all  common.  It  is  a  plain-looking  bird  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon,  black  above  and  white 
beneath.  Sir  T.  Browne  (H-  illughbt/s  Ornitho- 
logia  (ed.  Ray),  p.  334)  calls  it,  "a  Sea-fowl 
which  doth,  as  it  were,  ratUre  aquam  shear  the 
water,  from  whence  perhaps  it  has  its  name. 
Their  habits  appear  to  be  the  same  all  over 
the  worlil,  laying  a  single  white  egg  in  a  hole 
under  ground.  The  young  are  clothed  with 
thick  long  down,  are  extremely  fat,  and  are 
said  to  be  good  eating. 

■•A  sea-fowl  called  a  iherevttUer,  somewhat  billed 
like  »  cormorant,  but  much  leBer  ;  a  strong  and  IJerce 
fowl"  hovering  sbout  .hips  when  they  clea.ise  their 
flsh."— firoums;  Uti  Aor/otlc  Birds. 

Sheat,  s.    [Ger.  sch^id,  schaid,  schaidflsch.]  (See 

compound.) 

sheat-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  applied  to  any  fish  of  the 
faiuilv  Silurids  (q.v.),  but  specincally  ^"S^j''- 
nis  gianis,  called  also  the  Sly  Silurus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sturgeon,  the  largest  Euro- 
nean  fieshwater  fish,  and  the  only  European 
member  of  the  family.  It  occurs  in  the 
Rhine,  and  is  common  in  Germany,  Poland, 
Styria,  the  Danube,  and  the  rivers  of  southern 
Russia.  It  attains  a  weight  of  from  300  to 
400  lbs.,  and  the  flesh  of  the  young  Bsh  is 
firm  flakv,  and  well-flavoured.  The  fat  is 
used  in  dressing  leather,  and  the  "iir-b'aiWer 
is  made  into  gelatine.  The  Marquis  of  Bath 
presented  two  specimens  to  the  .Zoological 
Society  of  London  in  1885. 

-a   mighty   ■VoMsl  smoke,  npon    the    fertlve 

hoard.-— SinjMlw     Btpatin,  ch.  i. 


Sheath,  •schethe,  s.  (A.8.  sc&ih,  scidk 
sceiUih :  cogn.  with  Dut.  scheede ;  Icel.  skeidhir 
Item,    pi.);    Dan.    skede ;    Sw.    skida;    ber. 

I  Ord  Lang. ;  A  case  tor  the  reception  of  a 
aword  or  long  knife,  or  similar  instrument ; 
a  scabbard. 

"  Putte  thou  thi  awerd  Into  thy  acfuithe."^Wl/eliF« : 
John  xviil. 

II.  Technically: 

1  Bo(  •  A  petiole  when  it  embraces  the 
branch  from  which  it  springs.  Ciilled  also  a 
vagina.  The  toothed  sheaths  of  Equisetace* 
ar°  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  leaves  at 
their  base. 

2.  Entom. :  The  wing-case  of  an  insect. 

3.  Hydr.-eng.  :  A  structure  of  loose  stones 
for  oon'ttning  a  river  within  its  banks. 

'  Sheath-claw,  a. 

Zool. :  The  English  translation  of  Mod.  Lat. 
Thecadactylus(q.v.). 

Sheath-Winged,  a.  Having  cases  for 
covering  the  wings  ;  coleopterous 


"  VaKinlpennoua  or  theath-ieinged  insects,  ss  beetles." 
—Browne :  Vutffar  Krrowrt,  bk.  Ul.,  ch.  xxvlL 


•  sheath,  v.t.    [Sheathe,  ti.] 

sheath' -bill.  s.  (Eng.  skeath,  s.,  and  bill  (1).  ».l 
Named  by  Pennant,  in  17SI,  from  the  fixed 
horny  sheath  inclosing  the  base  of  the  bill  ; 
this  slieath  is  almost  level  in  Chionis  ulha, 
but  rises  in  front  in  t,'.  TiiiKor  like  the  pommel 
of  a  saddle.] 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Chionis,  made  known 
by  the  imturalists  of  Cook's  second  voyage,  a 
specimen  of  Chionis  alba  having  been  met  with 
on  New-Year  Island,  on  Dec.  31.  1774.     It  re- 
sembles a  pigeon  in  size  and  general  appear- 
ance ;    plumiige  pure   white ;   bill   yellow  at 
base  [see  def.J,  passing  into  pink  at  tip  ;  round 
the  eyes  the  skin  is  baic,  and  dotted  with 
cream-coloured  papillie  ;  legs  bluisli-gray.    In 
the   Falkland   Islands  it  is  called  the  Kelp- 
pigeon.    Another  species  was  discriminiited 
in  1842  by  Dr.  Hartlaub;  it  is  smaller  tliaa 
C.  alba,  with  similar  plumage,  but  having  the 
bill  and  bare  skin  of  the  face  black  ami  tha 
legs  much  darker.    The  sealers  of  Kergui'len 
Land  call  it  the  Sore-eyed  Pigeon,  from  its 
prominent  fleshy  orbit. 
Sheathe, "  sheath  *  shethe,  v.t.   (Sheath, 
s.]  ■ 

1.  To  put  up  into  a  sheath  or  scabbard  -,  to 
inclose,  cover,  or  hide  in  a  sheath  or  case, 
or  as  with  a  sheath  or  case. 

■•  He  who  hath  drawn  his  sword  against  his  prluceL 
ought  to  throw  a»ay  the  .caljharf.  never  to  Uiluk  ol 
K'.i"i;itagaln."-^CVarm*,n.  CvU  War.  iiu  110. 

2.  To  inclose  or  cover  up  with  a  defensivs 
covering. 

"  Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass. 
Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass. 

Buron :  Siege  '/  L'ortnth.  V.  28. 

3  To  protect  by  a  casing  or  covering  ;  to 
case  or  cover  as  with  boards,  metal,  Ac 

"Iron  ahips  may  be  sheathed  with  copper  or  aUoy  by 
attaching  to  the  iron  skin  a  complete  woodeii  surface 
tSholdtho.heathu«-na,h>.--i:ni»'.t:J»«I.J'ccA.in>«- 

4.  To  cover  up,  to  hide. 

"Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheathed  their  Ught." 
"°     '     '  skttkesii. :  Rape  of  iucrece.  3J.. 

•  5  To  take  away  sharpness  or  acridity 
from";  to  obviate  the  acridity  of;  to  blunt,  to 
obtund. 

■■  other  substances,  opposite  in  acrimony,  '"  '/Jlja 
demulcent  or  mild,  beci.uso  thej  blunt  or  iJ.r«A  ,»o«. 
sharp  salU  ;  as  pease  and  beans.  -Arl,uthsir,t. 

H  To  sheathe  the  sword :  To  make  peace,  to 
put  an  end  to  war  or  enmity.     [Hatchbi,  i^ 
1(1)-] 
Sheathed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     (Sheathb.) 

a'.  As  im.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1  Ord.  Lang.  :  Put  into  a  sheath  ;  inclosed 
in  or  covered  with  a  sheath  or  case. 

"  All  sheathed  be  wjuj  in  armour  bright" 

Scott ;  J/armion,  vi.  IT. 

II.  Bo(.  (0/  a  Stem,  dtc.) :   Embraced  by  a 
sheath. 
8heath'-er,    s.     [Eng.  slitath(e):   -er.)     One 

who' sheathes. 
Sheath'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Sheathe.) 
a!  &  B.  j45  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  sheathes. 

2  Tliat  which  sheathes  or  covers  :  specif., 
in  ■shipbuilding,  a  covering,  usually  thm 
plates  of  copper  or  an  alloy  containing  copper, 
to  protect  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  ship  fi-om 
worms.  Lead  was  used  for  the  purpose  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

sheathlng-nall,  s. 

1  Carp  ■  A  nail,  in  size  6d.  to  W.,  used  to 
naii  on  sheathing  for  shingliig  or  slating. 

2  Nai»(. ;  A  cast  nail  of  an  alloy  of  cojiper 
anil  tin,  used  for  nailing  on  the  metallic 
sheathing  of  vessels.  They  are  flat  and 
polished  on  the  bead,  countersunk  beneath. 

sheathing-paper,  s.  A  large  and  coarse 
paper  made  for  an  inner  lining  of  the  metaUic 
sheathing  of  vessels. 
Sheath -less,  o.  (Eng.  shmth:  -lesi.]  With- 
ciut  a  slieatli  or  covering;  drawn  ftom  tne 
sheath  ;  unsheathed. 

"A  thousand  swords  had  theathtess  shoDS, 
And  made  her  umirrel  '^lg'J^;;°7„rfrt„„,  ^ 

•  sheath'-3^,  *  sheath-le,  a.    [Eng.  ahmih  j 
-3,.]    Forming  or  r.sembling  a  sheath  or  case. 
••  The  short  and  ,fteal*»,c«se8  on  their  hacka"- 
Sroime  .    Futgar  Krrouri.bk.  HI.,  ch.  xivlL 


me,  m.  «xe.  amidst,  what,  f^all,  father;  we,  we^  here.  cam.V  ^^^^'-^^^^  '^1  ^'^:t''<!nfj!r. 
or!  wore.  W9U.  work,  who.  sin:  mute.  cub.  ciire.  mate.  OTtf.r4le.f4U:  try.  Sjiten.    «•"-»••'*•* 


sheave— sheep 
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Kaeave»  s.  [Dut.  3chiif  =  a.  slice,  a  disc,  a 
quuit,  a  wheel;  Dan.  skive;  Sw.  ski/va  =  s. 
slice,  a  disc  ;  Pmv.  Eng.  shive  =  a  slice.] 

1.  Tlie  grooved  wheel  in  the  shell  of  a  block 
or  pulley  over  whifh  the  rope  runs.  In 
wooden  blocks,  it  is  generally  of  Ugniini-vit^, 
and  lias  a  brass  bushing,  called  a  coak,  which 
runs  oil  the  lun. 

2.  J.ncksmith.  :  A  sliding  scirtcbeon  for 
covering  a  keyhole. 

sheave-liole,  s. 

Nant. :  A  channel  cut  in  a  mast,  yard,  or 
other  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a  sheave. 

*  sheave,  v.t.  [Eng.  shmv^s,  pi.  o( sheaf  (q.v.).'] 
To  bring  together  into  slieitves  ;  to  collect  and 
bind  in  a  sheaf  or  sheaves  ;  hence,  to  collect 
or  bring  together. 

*  sheaved,  a.     [Sheave.]     Made  of  straw. 

sheh'-an-der,  «.  fHiud.  shahbander.]  A 
harbor-master.     {Anglo-Indian.) 

slie-hang',  «.  A  store,  a  saloon,  a  loafing 
place.  Hence,  the  whole  contents  of  such  a 
place  ;  and  by  further  extension,  the  whole  of 
any  concern,  business,  or  thing. 

she-been'*  s.  [Irish.]  A  low  public-house; 
an  unlicensed  house  of  a  low  character  where 
exciKeable  liquors  are  sold. 

she-be  en' -er,  s.  [Eng.  skeheen;  -er.]  One 
who  keeps  a  shebeen. 

She-been'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  shebeen;  -ing.]  Tlie 
act  or  practice  of  keeping  a  shebeen. 

She  -  chi' -  nah,  she-ld'-nah,  s.  [East 
Aranuean  nrOiT  {sheklmuik) —the  majesty  of 
God,  the  presence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  from 
pXD  (s/tefcftait).  Ip^y  {sluikhan  =  to  rest.]  A 
word  not  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  uaed  by 
the  later  Jews,  and  from  tliem  borrowed  by 
tlie  Christians  teclinically  to  describe  the 
visible  presence  of  Jehovah  above  the  mercy- 
seat  and  between  the  cherubim  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  Solomon's  temple,  but  absent  from 
that  built  under  Zerubbabel  [Mercv-seatI 
(Exod.  XXV.  8,  Psalm  Ixxx.  1,  &c.),  though  it 
was  expected  to  be  restored  when  the  Messiah 
came  (Uag.  ii.  7,  9,  Mai.  iii.  1).  The  shechinah 
is  as.socialed  with  glory  (Num.  xiv.  10;  xvi. 
19,  42),  which  again  is  snn>etinies  described  as 
"  the  angel  of  the  Lord  "  (Exod.  xiv.  19). 

*  She  ok' -la-ton,  s.    [Ciclatoun.] 

■hed,  *  shead,  *  schede  (pa.  t.  *  shadde, 

shed,  *shedde,  pa.  par.   ^  shad,  shed'^,  v.L  &  i. 
[A.S.  sceddan,  scmlan  (p.  t.  seed,  scead,  pa.  par. 
scedden,  sodden);  cogn.  with  Ger.   schciden  ; 
Goth,  skaidan.] 
A*  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

"  He  Balle  tched  vs  o  Bonder." 

Robert  de  flrunnff.  p.  174, 

2.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  tlow  out ;  to  pour 
out ;  to  let  fall.  (Said  especially  of  blood  or 
tears.) 

"  For  he,  to-day,  that  sheds  bis  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother."      Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  iv,  3. 

3.  To  throw  off;  to  cau.se  to  flow  off  with- 
out penetrating  :  as,  A  rouf  s/ieds  rain-water. 

4.  To  cast  off;  to  throw  off,  as  a  covering. 

"Trees  that  briDi;  forth  their  leaves  hite.  and  caiat 
them  IftU*.  are  more  lasting  than  tliose  that  aprout 
their  leaves  early,  or  sh<-d  them  hetiineB,"— fiocon  ; 
ifaU  But. 

*  5.  To  emit ;  to  give  or  pour  out ;  to  diffuse. 

"  Thowe  blazing  anna  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
AJid  fierculy  shod  iutoleral)le  dity." 

(iohlrmith :  Deserted  ViUa^. 

*  6.  To  sprinkle,  to  intersperse  :  as,  hair 
«A€d  with  gray. 

B,  iTUransitive : 

*  1.  To  fall ;  to  be  poured  out. 

*'  But  awicbe  a  rain  doun  frim  th?  welkea  shndde 
That  alow  the  dve,  and  made  to  him  eacape." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  14,649. 

2.  To  let  fall  or  cast  off  seed,  a  covering,  &c. 

"  The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow," 
Dryden:  Hind  i  Panther.  IIL  439. 

flbed  (1),  s.    [Shed,  v.] 

1.  A  division,  a  parting  :  as,  the  shed  of  the 
hair. 

2.  The  act  of  shedding,  pouring  out,  or  caus- 
ing to  Hi.>w  ;  only  in  composition,  as  bloods/w(f. 

'  3-  The  slope  of  a  hill.     [Watershed.  J 

shed-line,  s.  The  summit  line  of  elevated 
ground  ;  the  line  of  the  watershed. 


shed  (2),  s.     [Another  form  of  shade  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  lean-to  frame  buildiug  of  one  story  ;  a 
slight  or  temporary  building  ;  a  penthouse  or 
covering  of  boards,  &c.,  for  shelter  ;  a  hovel, 
a  hut. 

"The  people  living  on  the  ridgea  of  the  hllla  fn  a 
kind  or  sfwd  veryalltjhtly built."— Coofc.'  First  Voyage. 
bk.  11..  ch.  11. 

2.  A  largo  open  3tructure  for  the  temporary 
storage  of  goods,  &c. :  as,  a  railway  shed^  a 
a}ied  on  a  wharf. 

3.  The  space  between  the  upper  and  lower 
warps,  forming  a  raceway  for  the  shuttle. 

shed-fork,  s.     A  pitchfork.    {Prov.) 
shed-roof.  .s.     A  lean-to  ;  the  simplest 
kind  of  roof,  having  but  one  indiued  side. 

Shed'-der,  s.     [Eng.  shed,  v. ;  -er.]    One  ?vho 
sheds  or  spills. 
"A  thedaer  of  blood  ahall  surely  die."— £i«*.  xvilt.  10. 

shed' -ding  (1),  s.    [Shkd,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sheds  ;  a  pouring 
out ;  a  casting  otf. 

2.  That  which  is  shed  or  cast  off. 

3.  A  division. 

"We  got  out  to  that  shedding  of  the  roadB."- 
Black  :  Adventures  o/  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxll. 

shed'-ding  (2),  s.     [Eng.  shed  (2),  s. ;  -ing.  ] 
A  collection  of  sheds  ;  a  shed. 

"  Comfortably  housed  under  oauVM  shtddinff."-' 
Field,  3ei>t.  4,  1886. 

sheel,  v.t.    [Sheal,  v.] 
sheel,  s.    [Sheal  (2),  «.] 
Bheel'-ing.  s.    [Shealinq.I 
sheel-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sheel,  v.] 

Sheeling'hill,  s.     Rising  ground  near  a 

mill,  where  the  shelled  oats  are  winnowed. 

(Scotch.) 

"Whatever  dtapenaatlon  of  wind  Providence  waB 
pleased  to  send  upon  the  sheeling-hill."Scott.-  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

sheen,  "  shene,  *  sheene,  a.  &  $.     [A.S. 

scene,  sceone,   scione,  sc^ne  =  fair  ;  cogn.  with 

O.   S.   sconi  ;  Dut.  schoon;  Ger.  schon;  Goth. 

skauns.    Allied  to  show,  not  to  shine.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Bright, glittering,  shiny, showy. 


"  And  uow  they  never  meet  in 

By  fountain  clear,  or  apRnglei 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer 

B.  Assubst. :  Brightness, 

"  The  sheen  of  their  apears  was 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nisb 

Byron :  Destrtic 


rove,  or  screen. 

Btar-liftht  f,h<?en." 
Night's  Dream,  li,  1. 

splendour,  glitter. 

like  Btara  on  the  sea. 
itly  on  deep  Galilee."' 
U&n  of  Senriacherib. 


*  Sheen'-l^,  fidy.    [Eng.  sheen ;  -ly.]   Brightly, 
brilliantly.     [Browning.) 

sheen'-]^,  a.     [Eng.  sheen;  -y.J    Bright,  glit- 
tering, shiny,  showy. 

■•[We]  Bkim  the  shfteny  wave." 

BUickie :  Highlands  i  I*lands.  p.  74. 

sheep,  *  scheep,  *  schep,  *  schepe,  s. 

(A.S.  sced/j,  seep  (sing,  and  pi.);  cogn.  with 
Dut.  schaap  =  a.  sheep,  a  simpleton;  Ger. 
scha/;  O.  H.  Ger.  scdf.  Origin  generally  re- 
ferred to  Pol.  sknp  :  Bohem.  skopec=  a  wether, 
a  castrated  sheep  (whence  Pol.  skoqiowinia  = 
mutton),  from  skopiti  =to  castrate;  cf.  Ital, 
castralo  =  mutton.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lang^tage : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  H. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  in  contempt  for  a  silly,  bashfbl 
fellow. 

(2)  (PI.):  God's  people,  as  being  under  the 
government  and  care  of  Christ,  the  Good 
Shepherd.    (John  x.  11.) 

*(3)  A  congregation,  considered  as  under  a 
spiritual  aliepherd  or  pastor  ;  a  flock. 

II.  Zool, :  The  genus  Ovis  (q.v.),  or  any  indi- 
vidual of  that  genus,  particularly  Outs  ariw,  the 
Common  Sheep,  or  any  of  its  numerous  breeds. 
Sheep  form  a  small  group  of  Cavicorn  Rumi- 
nauts,  characterized  by  their  thick,  heavy, 
transversely-ridged  horns,  curved  spirally 
outwards,  and  by  their  peculiar  physiognomy, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  their  nearest  allies. 
They  have  been  knownand  domesticated  from 
remote  antiquity,  and  it  is  now  almost  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  ancestral  stock  from 
which  they  are  descended ;  probably  they 
have  a  mixed  origin  from  several  wild  species, 
and  were  introduced  into  Eumpe  in  pre- 
historic times.  Wild  sheep  are  essentially 
mountainous  ;  they  have  their  head-qu.arters 
in  Asia,  with  species  in  Africa  and   North 


Anicricii.  They  are  gregarioua,  and  tliis  cha- 
racter is  retu'ned  in  the  d(»niesticated  state. 
The  male  of  the  sheep  is  called  a  ram,  and 
the  female  a  ewe;  the  former  often  exliibita 
great  imgnacity,  rushing  stniight  at  a  foe,  and 
butting  with  its stronglv-arNied  forehead.  The 
sheep  is  one  of  the  most  (irntltable  domestic 
nnimala,  nearly  every  part  serving  some  use- 
ful purpose  ;  thi-  fletco  yields  wool,  the  flesh 
is  used  for  food,  tlie  skin  is  made  into  leather 
for  bookbinding  and  gloves,  or  into  parch- 
ment, and  the  intestines  into  strings  for 
musical  instruments.  [Catout.]  The  milk 
was  formerly  much  used,  as  it  is  still  in  some 
countries  ;  and  cheese  i.s  made  from  it  on  the 
continent.  The  disposition  of  the  siieep  is 
patient  and  peaceable,  its  constitution  is  sutH- 
ciently  hardy  to  endure  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, it  thrives  on  a  variety  of  pastures,  and 
sheep-farming,  both  for  the  pn»luctinu  of 
wool  and  mutton,  is  an  importjint  industry 
in  all  agricultural  countries.  The  ewe  gene- 
rally brings  fortli  one  lamb,  frequently  twins, 
sometimes  three,  at  a  birth.  The  lambing 
season  is  generally  in  early  spring,  but  some- 
times lat.e  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  furnish 
young  lambs  to  the  market.  In  Great  Britain 
the  breeds  of  sheep  are  numerous  ;  the  Dish- 
ley,  or  Improved  Leicesters,  are  in  high  i  epute 
for  weight  of  carcase  and  fattening  quali- 
ties. The  Lincoln,  the  Cotswold,  the  Tees- 
water,  and  Romney  Marsh  are  he^vy  breeds, 
exceeding  the  Leicester  in  quantity  of  wool 
and  hardiness  of  constitution  ;  the  Short- 
wooled  Southdowns  have  a  close-set  fleece  of 
line  wool,  and  their  mutton  is  of  sujierior 
quality.  They  were  first  bred  rm  the  chalky 
downs  in  the  south  of  England,  and  have 
since  spread  all  over  the  country;  in  Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  Dorsetshire  local 
breeds  replace  the  Southdowns.  The  Black- 
faced,  the  Cheviot,  and  the  Welsh  sheep  are 
mountain  breeds ;  the  Cheviot  are  the  least 
hardy  of  the  three,  but  they  all  yield  excel- 
lent mutton.  The  Iceland  sheep  have  tliree, 
four,  and  sometimes  Ave  horus ;  the  Broad- 
tailed  slieep  of  Asia  have  the  tail  so  loaded 
with  fat  on  each  side  as  to  weigh  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds.  As  the  tail  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  the  shepheni  sometimes  pro- 
tects it  from  being  injured  by  drf^ging  on 
the  ground  by  attaching  to  it  a  small  board  on 
rough  wheels.  The  Fat-rnmped  sheep  of 
Southern  Tartary  has  a  similar  devolopment 
of  fat  on  the  rump.  The  Wallachian  sheep  ia 
noted  for  the  size  of  its  horus  ;  aud  the  Astra- 
can  and  Circassian  sheep  yield  the  fur  known 
as  Astracan  (q.v.).  Among  the  wool-produc- 
ing breeds  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
Merino  (q.v.).  This  breed  baa  been  so  widely 
raised  in  the  United  States  that  now  Qfi  per 
cent,  of  our  sheep  are  mainly  of  Merino  ohgin, 
though  not  all  of  pure  breed.  No  important 
breed  of  native  origin  exists  in  this  country, 
but  the  finer  English  breeds  have  been  imported, 

sheep-herry.  5. 

Bat. :  Viburnum  Lentago ;  a  small  Anerican 
tree,  with  flat  cymes  of  white  flowers  and 
edible  fruit. 

*  sheep-bite*  v.i.  To  nibble  like  a  sheep; 
hence,  lig.,  to  practise  petty  thefts. 

"  Show  your  kuave'a  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you ;  show 
your  sheep-biting  (aoe.  and  bo  haJigod."— afta*«j».  .' 
Measure  /or  Hetiiurc,  v. 

*  sheep-biter,  s.  A  petty  thief ;  a  surly, 
morose  fellow. 

"  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  hare  the  iilggardlj 
rftsnally  sheep-biter  come  to  aome  not»blo  Bhoiiiet"— 
Shukfsp. :  Twelfth  iVigfit.  U.  S. 

sheep-dip»  5.    a  sheep-wash  (q.v.). 
sheep-dog,  s.     A  shepherd's  dog  ;  a  colUe 
(q.v.).     [Shepherd's  doq.] 
sheep-faced,  a.    Sheepish,  bashfiiL 
sheep-farxn,  s.    A  sheep-run  (q.v.). 

sheep -farmer,  s.  Tlie  proprietor  or 
tenant  of  a  slieep-farra ;  one  who  breeds 
sheep  tor  the  market  or  for  their  wool. 

"Wool  l8  the  chief  object  of  the  Australlaii  <Am|^ 
farmer.  "—Chambers'  Ct/vloji.,  vUi.  CCS. 

sheep -farming,  s.  The  act  or  occupa- 
tion of  breeding  slitep  for  the  market  or  for 
tlie  sake  of  their  wool. 

"The  great  object  of  sfifpp-farmlnff  In  Britain  kI 
thla  time  was  the  production  of  irooV—Cliamber^ 
Cyclop.,  vUl.  662. 

*  sheep-headed,  a.    Dull,  stupid,  silly; 

simi'le-iuinded. 

sheep-holder,  s.  A  cradle  or  table  to 
hold  a  sheep  while  being  shorn.     {Amer.) 


bSHt  b6^ ;  po^t,  J^l ;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -Ing. 
-dan*  -tian  =  shgA*  -Uon.  -aioa  ~  sbun ;  -tio&»  -$ioii  =  zbua*  -cious*  -tlous*  -sious  =  sb.us«  -ble»  -die»  &c.  =  b^  dsL 
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sheepcot— sheerly 


Bbeep-laurel,  s. 

Bot.  :  KalmiaaiigusU/olia.     [Kalmia.) 

Sheep-louse,  s.  The  same  as  Sheep- 
tick,  "2  (q.v.)- 

sheep-market,  ».  A  place  where  sheep 
are  si'M. 

sheep-master,  s.  An  owner  of  sheep  ; 
a  fluck-niaster. 

sheep-pen,  s.  An  inelosure  for  sheep  ; 
a  sheepfold. 

*  sheep-pick,  s.    A  kind  of  hay-fork. 

sheep-pox,  s. 

Anim.  Pathol.  :  VmloUovina.:  a  disease  in 
sheep,  akin  to,  but  not  identi.-al  with,  sinall- 
pox  in  man.  In  June.  1S62,  it  was  very  fatal 
at  AUington,  in  Wiltshire,  till  Professor 
Simonds  snccessfuUy  treated  it  by  inoculation. 

sheep-rack,  s.  A  portable  iron  rack  for 
containing  food  for  sheep. 

•sheep-reeve,  s.  A  shepherd.  (Fusion 
Letters,  i.  17o.) 

sheep-run,  s.  A  large  tract  of  country 
for  pasturing  sheep.    (Originally  Australian.) 

•■  The  Imseholder  of  a  ih«ep-run."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  20.  188S. 

sheep-shank,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  shank  or  leg  of  a  sheep. 

2.  Naut. ;  A  peculiar  mode  of  taking  up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  and  shortening  it  temporarily. 
The  rope  is  doubled  in  three  parts,  a  hitch  is 
taken  over  each  bight  with  the  standing  part 
and  jammed  taut. 

^  To  think  one's  self  nac  sheep-shank:  To  be 
conceited.    (Scotch. ) 

•■  I  doubt  na".  frien'.  g'U  think  ye're  nae  theep-ahank, 
Alice  ye  were  atreekit  o'er  f  nie  bank  to  bank, 

'  Burnt:  The  Brigs  sfM'. 

Sheep-shearer,  s.     One  who  shears  or 
clips  the  wool  from  sheep. 
Bheep-shearlng,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  shearing  sheep. 

2.  The  time  when  sheep  are  shorn  ;  also  a 
feast  or  festival  made  on  that  occasion. 

U  Used  also  adjectively,  as  in  the  example. 

•■Our  thecp-shearing  teial.' —Shakesp. :  Winterl 
Tale.  iv.  3. 

sheep-silver,  s- 

1    Feud.  Law :   A  sum  of  money  anciently 
paid  by  tenants  to  he  relieved  from  service  of 
wasliing  the  lord's  sheep. 
2.  A  popular  name  for  mica.    (Scotch.) 
sheep-skln,  s. 

1  Lit. :  The  skin  of  a  sheep,  either  made 
Into  parchment,  for  which  it  is  often  used  as 
a  synonym,  or  tanned.  When  subjected  to 
the'  latter  process,  it  is  in  demand  for  many 
of  the  commoner  uses  of  leatlier— shoe-bind- 
ing, bookbinding,  and  wash-leather. 

■'  But  the  de.structioo  of  mere  paper  and  theep-ikin 
would  not  satisfy  the  hieiiU>.-—ilaeaulag  :  But.  l,ng.. 
ch.  xxii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  diploma ;  so  called  from  being 
originally  written  or  engrossed  on  parchment, 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  a  sheep. 

sheep-spilt,  s.      The  divided  skin  of  a 
sheep  ;   one  lialf  is  a  thin  skin,  and  the  other 
a  split. 
sheop-stealer,  s.    One  who  steals  sheep. 
Sheep-stealing,  s.    The  act  of  stealing 
sheep.     It  is  a  felony. 
sheep-tick,  s. 
Entomology : 

1,  [Melophagus]. 

2.  A  louse,  Trichocephalus  sphcerocephalus, 
parasitic  upon  sheep. 

sheep-walk,  s.  A  pasture  for  sheep  ;  a 
tract  of  land  for  pasturing  sheep,  of  less  ex- 
tent than  a  .sheeprun  (q.v.). 

•■  shetp-'^atka  populous  with  bleating  lamb^" 

Sheep-walker,  s.  One  who  holds  or 
keeps  a  sheep-walk. 

■•The  ,htm-vialker$  of  Taranakl  will  And  It  to  their 
interest  to  Sispose  of  their  produce  by  way  of  Auck. 
\KDi.'—DaUy  Teleyraph,  Nov.  20.  1885. 

sheep-wash,  s.  A  preparation  used  to 
wash  slieep,  either  to  free  them  from  vermin, 
or  to  preserve  the  wooL 

*  sheep-whistling,  o.  Whistling  after 
sheep  ;  tending  sheep.  (Shakesp. :  Winter's 
TaU,  iv.  4.) 


sheep's  bane,  s. 

Bot. :  llylrocotyle  vulgaris. 

sheep's  beard,  s. 

Bot.  :  Arnopogou ;  a  genus  of  Composites, 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  Three  are  culti- 
vated in  Biitish  gardens. 

sheep's  bit,  sheep's  bit  scabious. «. 

[SaEEP'S   SCABIOUS.] 

sheep's  eye,  s.  A  modest,  bashful,  or 
dilttdent  look  ;  a  wishful  glance  ;  a  leer. 

U  To  cost  o  sheep's  eye  :  To  direct  a  wishful 
or  leering  look.    (Usually  of  a  bashful  lover.) 

sheep's  head,  s. 

1.  Ortl.  Lang. :  The  head  of  a  sheep. 

2.  Bot.  :  Rhodymenia  palmata.     (Scotch.) 

3.  Ichthyology  : 

(1)  Sargus  ovis,  an  important  food-flsh, 
which  occurs  abundantly  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Tt  attains  a 
length  of  about  thirty  inches  and  a  weight  ol 
fifteen  pounds,  and  feeds  on  sbell-flsh,  detach- 
ing them  from  the  rocks  with  its  incisors  and 
crushing  them  with  its  powerful  molar  teeth. 
The  head  has  a  distant  resemblance  to  that  of 
a  sheep. 

(2)  Corvina  oscula,  a  freshwater  Scianoid, 
of  little  value  tor  the  table. 

sheep's  scabious,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Jasione  (q.v.). 

sheep's  sorrel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Rumex  acetosella. 

Sheep-cot,  sheep-cote,  ».     [Eng.  sheep, 

and  cot  or  cote.] 
1.  A  small  inclosure  for  sheep  ;  a  sheep-pen. 

"  But  cottage,  herd,  or  shapccle  none  He  »aw." 

iftlton  ■  P.  n.,  ii.  287. 

*  2.  The  cottage  of  a  shepherd.  (Shakesp. : 
Is  You  Like  It,  iv.  3.) 

sheep'-fold,  s.    [Eng.  sheep,  and  fold,  a.]    A 
told  or  pen  for  sheep. 

"  There,  by  the  iheep/fld,  sometimes  was  be  seen." 
tVord»v>orth :  Michael. 

•sheep' -hook,  s.    [Eng.  sheep,  and  hook.\    A 
sheplierd's  i:rook. 

"Thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thusaffecfst  asftec/^AooAr'    .   „,    ,     , 
Shaktip. !   Winler'l  Talt,  Iv.  4. 

Sheep'-ish,  a.     [Bug.  sheep;  -ish.] 
*  1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  sheep. 
2.  Fig. :   Like  a  sheep  ;   bashful,  diffident ; 
timid  to  excess  ;  meanly  diffident. 

"Two  or  three  tJteepiah  young  men  slouched  awk- 
wardly on  the  platform"— f)a(Ii/   Telegraph.  Oct.  14, 

1886. 


Sheep'-lsh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sheepish:  -ly.] 
In  a  sheepish  manner ;  bashfully ;  over  mo- 
destly or  ditadently. 

"  Billy,  my  dear,  how  aheepiihly  you  look  1 ' 

Pttpe  :   HV«  1^  Bath.  188. 

sheep'-ish-ness,  «.  [Eng.  sheepM :  --ness] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sheepish  ;  bash- 
fulness  ;  excessive  timidity  or  diffidence. 

■•  .Iheepiahne^  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  the  faults 
imputed  to  a  private  education.'— iocAc-  On  Editca- 
Eton,  S  69. 

•  sheep'-y,  a.  [Eng.  s)i«cp;  -j/l  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  slieep  ;  sheepish. 

Sheer,  •  scheere,  *  shere,  n.  &  orfu.  [icel. 
skairr  =  bright,  clear ;  Dan.  skcer ;  allied  to 
leeL  sitirr  =  clear,  bright;  A.S,  scir;Goth. 
skeirs;  Ger.  schier.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•1.  Bright,  shining. 

'■  The  sA*!re  sonne."       Lgdgate :  Storie  of  Thebet.  I 

*2.  Pure,  unmixed. 

"They  had  scarcely  sunk  through  the  uppermost 
course  of  sand  above,  when  they  mlBlit  see  aiuall 
sources  to  boil  up,  at  the  fl.-st  troubled,  but  after- 
wards  thev  began  to  yield  Iherr  and  clear  water  in 
great  abundance. -- P.  Batland:  Lity.  p.  1.191. 

•  3  Beino  only  what  it  seems  or  pretends 
to  be  ;  unmingled,  simple,  mere,  pure,  down- 
right :  as,  sheer  nonsense. 

4.  Applied  to  very  thin  fabrics  of  cotton  or 
muslin. 

5.  Straight  up  and  down;  perpendicular, 
precipitous. 

"  Perched  on  its  «at-topped  rock  of  sandstone  and 
basalt,  naturally  sheer  in  some  places.  -Daily  lete. 
graph.  Dec.  1. 188S. 

B.  As  adv. :  Clean,  quite,  completely,  right, 
at  once. 
"  Bow'd  their  stiff  nocks,  loaden  with  stjrmy  blasts. 
Or  torn  up  sheer."  Hilun :  P.  R..  Iv.  419. 


Sheer  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [Shear,  ».] 

sheer  (2),  v.i.  [Dut.  sc/ieren.  =  to  shear,  .  ,  . 
to  withdraw  or  go  away.] 

Naut.  :  To  decline  or  deviate  from  the  line 
of  the  proper  course  ;  to  slip  or  move  aside : 
as,  A  ship  sheers  from  her  course. 

U  (1)  To  sheer  alongside:  To  come  gently 
alongside  any  object. 

(2)  To  sheer  off :  To  turn  or  move  aside  to  a 
distance  ;  to  move  off;  to  go  away. 

(3)  To  sheer  up :  To  turn  and  approach  to 
a  place  or  ship. 

Sheer,  s.    [Sheer  (2),  v.] 

1.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  The  upward  curvature  of  the  lines  of  B 
vessel  toward  the  bow  and  stern.  Sharp 
vessels  generally  have  more  than  full-built 
ones  ;  small  vessels  more  than  large  ones  ;  and 
merchantmen  more  than  men-of-war.  When 
the  deck  is  perfectly  flush  from  stem  to  stern, 
a  vessel  is  said  to  liave  a  straight  sheer. 

(2)  The  after-strake  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Naut. :  The  position  of  a  ship  riding  at 
siii'de  anchor  witli  the  anchor  ahead.  When 
riduif  at  short  scope  of  cable,  when  she 
swings  at  right  angles  to  the  cable,  exposing 
a  lai'ger  surface  to  the  wind  or  current,  and 
causing  the  anchor  to  drag,  she  is  said  to  break 
her  sheer. 

1  (1)  To  ifuicken  the  sheer: 
Shipbvild. :  To   shorten  the    radius  which 
strikes  out  the  curve. 
(2)  To  straighten  the  sheer : 
Shipbuild. :  To  lengthen  the  ladiuB. 
sheer-batten,  s. 

1  Shipbuild. :  A  strip  nailed  to  the  ribs  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  wales  or  bends 
preparatory  to  those  planks  being  bolted  on. 
2.  Naut.  :  A  horizontal  batten  seized  to  the 
shroiiiis  above  the  dead-eyes  to  keep  the  latter 
f^oiii  turning. 
sheer-boom,  s. 

Lumbering:  A  boom  in  a  stream  to  catch 
logs  and    direct  them  towards    a  log-pond. 
[Boom  (2),  s.,  III.] 
sheer-draught,  sheer-draft,  s. 
Shipbuild. :  Tlie  same  as  Sheer-plan  (q.v.). 
•  sheer-hook,  s.    [Shear- hook.] 
sheer-hulk,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  old  vessel  fitted  with  sheers  for 
taking  out  and  putting  in  maste  of  vessels. 
[Sheers.] 
sheer-lashing,  s. 

Naut  :  The  mode  of  lashing  together  the 
legs  of  the  sheer  at  the  cross.  The  middle  of 
th'e  rope  is  passed  around  the  cross,  the  ends 
iiassed  up  and  down  respectively,  then  re- 
turned on  their  own  parts  and  lashed  together. 

sheer-line,  s. 

1.  Shipbuild. :  The  line  of  the  deck  at  the 
side  of  the  ship. 

2.  Mil. :  The  stretched  hawser  of  a  flying 
bridge  along  which  the  boat  passes. 

sheer-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  A  mast  formed  of  a  pair  of  spars, 
between  which  the  yard  of  the  sail  is  slung. 

sheer-mould,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  long,  thin  plank  for  adjtisting 
the  ram-line  on  the  ship's  side,  in  order  to 
form  the  sheer  of  the  ship.  One  of  its  eclges 
is  curved  to  the  extent  of  sheer  intended  to 
be  given. 

sheer-plan,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  plan  of  elevation  of  a  ship, 
whereon  is  described  the  outboard  works,  as 
the  wales,  shear-rails,  ports,  drifts,  heads, 
quarters,  post,  and  stem.  &o.,  the  hang  of 
each  deck  inside,  the  water-lines.  &c. 

sheer -rail,  s. 

Shipwright.:  A  rail  surrounding  a  ship  on 
the  outside,  under  the  gunwale.  Also  called 
a  Waist-rail. 

sheer-strake,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  strake  under  the  gunwale 
in  the  top  side. 


•Sheer'-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  sheer,  a.;  -!!/.]  At 
on.'e,  quite,  completely,  sheer.  (Bearnn.  <t 
Fin.  :  Had  Lover,  v.  1.) 


rate.  rat.  fare,  ^dst,  what,  fall,  father;  w.,  wet.  here,  cam.l   ^^^^'^^'l  T-  eT;y""^  an 'Aw'*' 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work.  wh6,  son:  mute.  cub.  ciire,  ^nite.  cur.  rule.  fuU:  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  -  e.  ey 
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■beer^,  '  shears,  s.  pi.  [Tlie  same  word  as 
slieur,  3.,  and  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  sbeai-s.] 

Naut. :  An  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
masts,  or  legs,  secured  together  at  the  top, 
and  provided  with  ropes  or  chains  and  pulleys  ; 
used  principally  for  masting  or  dismantling 
ships,  hoisting  in  and  taking  out  boilers,  kc. 
The  legs  are  separated  at  thek  leet  to  form  an 
extended  base, 
and  are  lashetl 
together  at 
their  upper  ends, 
to  which  the  guy- 
ropes  and  tackle 
are  attached.  The 
sheers  have  one 
motion  on  the 
steps  describing 
an  arc,  and  are 
inclined  from  the 
perpendicular  to 
a  greater  or  less  sheers. 

extent  as  re- 
quired, by  slacking  or  hauling  on  the  gny- 
rnpe  or  f:dl  of  the  sheer-tackle.  Temporary 
sheers  are  made  of  two  spars  lashed  together 
at  the  top  and  sustained  by  guys.  Permanent 
sheers  are  sloped  together  at  top  and  crowned 
with  an  iron  cap  bolted  thereto.  They  are 
now  usually  mounted  on  a  wharf,  but  were 
formerly  placed  on  a  shear-hulk  (q.v). 

t  Sheer'- wa-ter,  s.    (Shearwater.] 

Bheet,  *  sheete, '^  schete,  *shete,  s.  [A.s. 

scefe,  scyte^a.  sheet,  original  meaning  =  a  jiro- 
jection,  being  allied  to  sredt  =  a  corner,  a 
nook  of  ground,  a  fold  of  a  garment,  from 
sceutaii  =to  shoot  (q.v.).;  cf.  A.S.  sceata  = 
tlie  foot  of  a  sail;  Icel.  skaut=&  sheet,  a 
corner  of  a  square  cloth,  sheet,  or  rope  at- 
tached to  a  sail ;  Dut.  schoot  =  a  shoot,  sprig, 
"bosom,  lap  ;  Sw.  skot  =  the  sheet  of  a  sail.] 
I.  Orditiary  Language  : 

1,  A  large,  broad,  and  thin  piece  of  anything, 
as  paper,  linen,  glass,  iron,  &c. ;  specifically— 

(1)  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  cloth,  as  of 
linen  or  cotton,  used  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  bed. 

"  O'er  the  blanched  sheet  her  raven  hair 
Lies  in  disordered  streams." 

Matthew  A  mold :  Tristram  4  Jseult.  IL 

(2)  A  broad  piece  of  paper,  either  unfolded 
as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  or  folded 
into  pages.  Sheets  of  paper  are  of  various  sizes  ; 
as  royal,  demy,  foolscap,  &c.    [Paper.] 

"  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have  thie  new 
imprimatur  clapt  upon  it."  —  Addison  :  Spectator, 
No.  415. 

(3)  (Pi) :  A  book  or  pamphlet. 

"  To  this  the  following  sheets  are  intended  for  a  full 
and  distinct  answer."—  Wateriand. 

(4)  A  sail. 

2.  Anything  expanded ;  a  broad  expanse  or 
surface. 

"  Such  sheeti  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thuudLT, 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  ill.  2. 

II.  Naut  :  A  rope  attached  to  the  clew  of  a 
sail  in  order  to  extend  it.  Lower  square  sails. 
or  courses,  have  another  rope,  the  tack  (q.v.). 

U  (1)  A  sheet  in  the  wind :  Slightly  intoxi- 
cated ;  somewhat  tipsy,    (fiolloq.  £  slang.) 

(2)  In  sheets  : 

Print. :  Lying  flat  or  expanded  ;  not  folded, 
or  folded  but  not  bound.  (Said  especially  of 
printed  pages.) 

Sheet  -  anchor,  "  shoot  -  anchor,  s. 

[Orig.  and  properly  shoot -inichor,  i.e.,  an 
anchor  to  be  shot  out  or  lowered  in  case 
of  great  danger.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Naut.  :  The  largest  anchor  of  a 
ship,  let  go  in  cases  of  extreme  danger. 

2.  Fig. :  The  chief  support ;  the  last  refuge 
or  resort  for  safety. 

"  This  saying  they  make  their  Bhoot-anchor."—Cran- 
mer :  Answer  to  Gardiner,  p.  117. 

sheet-hend,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  double  hitch,  formed  by  laying  the 
bight  of  one  rope  over  that  of  another,  pass- 
ing its  two  parts  under  the  two  parts  of  tlie 
other,  and  upward  through  its  bight  cross- 
wise and  overlaying  it. 

2.  The  strongest  cable  on  board  ship  ;  bent 
to  the  sheet-anchor. 

Sheet-cable,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  cable  attached  to  the  sheet-an- 
chor ;  the  strongest  and  best  cable  in  the  ship. 


sheet-copper,  s.    Copper  in  broad,  thin 
plates. 
sheet-glass,  s.     A  kind  of  crown-glass, 

foiined  first  into  an  elongated  spheroidal  form, 
and  then  swung  around  in  a  vertical  circle 
and  reheated  two  or  three  times,  until  the 
end  not  attached  flies  open,  and  the  glass 
assumes  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  The 
cylinders  are  cut  longitudinally  with  a  dia- 
mond, and  placed  in  a  furnace,  where  they 
open  out  into  sheets  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  Glass  made  in  tliis  way  is  also  known 
as  cylinder,  broad,  spread,  or  German  glass. 
sheet-iron,  s.    Iron  in  broad,  thin  plates. 

sheet-lead,  s.  Lead  formed  in  broad, 
thin  plates. 

sheet-Ughtnlng,  s. 

Elect.  <fi  Meteor. :  Lightning  which,  not  being 
compressed  by  a  dense  atmosphere,  is  free  to 
expand  into  a  sheet  of  flame.  [Lightning,  II.] 

sheet-pile,  s.  The  same  as  Sheeting- 
pile  (q.v.). 

*  sheet,  v.t.     [Sheet,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  sheet  or  sheets. 

2.  To  cover  or  wrap  in  a  sheet ;  to  shroud. 

"  Where  damps  hang  luould'ring  on  the  ivied  wall. 
And  sheeted  ghosts  drink  up  the  midnight  dew."' 
amollelt :  Love  Elegy. 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  sheet ;  to  shroud. 

"  Ve^i.  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheeti, 
Thf  barks  of  trees  thou  brows'd." 

Shakesp, :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  i  4. 

*  sheet' -ed,  a.     [Eng-  sheet ;  -ed.} 

1.  Shrouded  or  wrapped  in  a  sheet.  (Shakesp.  : 
Hamlet,  i.  1.) 

2.  Formed  into  or  resembling  a  sheet. 

"  Blasts  from  Niffelhelm 
Lifted  the  sheeted  mists." 

Longfellote :  Tegner's  Drapa. 

*  Sheet'-en,  a.  [Eng.  sheet;  -en..]  Made  of 
sheeting.     (Davies  :  Paper's  Complaint,  250.) 

Sheet'^ful,  s.  [Eng.  sheet:  -Mil).]  As  much 
as  a  sheet  wiU  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  sheet. 

Sheet'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  sheet;  -ing.] 

1.  Fabric  :  Common  calico,  bleached  or  un- 
bleaclied.  Sometimes  made  of  double  width 
for  sheets. 

"  Diapers  were  made  in  one  town  or  district,  damasks 
in  another,  sheeting  in  a  third,  fine  wearing  linen  In  a 
fourth,  coarse  in  a  &lth."— Berkeley  :  The  Querist,  §  522. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  lining  of  timber  or  metal 
for  protection  of  a  river-bank.  Timber  is  the 
usual  material,  and  consists  of  sheet-piles  or 
of  guide  piles  and  planking,  fortified  by 
anchoring  to  the  bank  in  the  rear. 

3.  Tobacco  :  The  act  or  process  of  laying  the 
leaves  flat  to  be  piled  in  books. 

4.  Wool-man.  :  A  form  of  batting  ;  a  process 
of  bringing  the  fibre  into  an  even  sheet. 

Sheeting-pile,  sheet-pile,  s. 

Hydr. -eng. :  A  plank,  tongued  and  grooved, 
driven  between  two  principal  piles,  to  shut 
out  the  water.  The  exterior  piles  of  a  cofl'er- 
dam  or  other  structure,  serving  to  sustain  a 
filling  in  of  earth,  masonry,  or  other  material. 

*  Sheet'-j^,  a.  [Eng.  sheet ;  -y.]  Forming  a 
sheet  or  broad  expanse  ;  broad. 

■•  Were  the  Niagara  thus  broken,  at  least  If  some 
considerable  parts  of  it  were  not  left  broad  and  sheety, 
it  might  be  a  grand  scene  of  confusion."— 0«pi«  ; 
Tour  to  the  Lakes,  vol  i.,  §  3. 

*  Shefe,  s.     [Sheaf,  5.] 

sheik,  sheikh,  s.  [Arab,  sheikh  =  an  elder, 
a  cliief.]  Tlie  head  of  a  Bedouin  family  of 
icnportance  with  its  retainers,  or  of  a  clan  or 
tribe.  He  is  sovereign  witliin  the  portion  of 
tlie  desert  occupied  or  traversed  by  his  people, 
but,  if  too  despotic,  can  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  knowledge  that  a  portion  of 
his  clan  may  transfer  its  allegiance  to  some 
other  slieik.  When  war  exists,  the  sheiks 
of  a  region  confederate  together  and  choose 
one  of  their  number  as  a  sheik  or  chief.  The 
position  of  Abraliam  with  his  allies,  Aner  and 
Eshcol  of  Mamre,  much  resembled  that  of  an 
Arab  sheik  with  his  confederates  (Gen.  xiv. 
13,  14).  When  a  traveller  passes  through  the 
territories  of  a  sheik  he  pays  for  guidance  and 
safe  conduct,  a  process  which  requires  rejieti- 
tioti  whenever  the  petty  dominions  of  some 
new  sheik  are  reached. 

sheik-nl-islam,  s.  The  highest  Mu- 
hanniiadan  ecclesiastical  functionary  in  Tur- 
key, in  whom  the  primacy  is  vested. 


shell,  sheil'-lng, «.    [Sheal,  Shealino.] 
shell-drake, s,    [Sheldrake.] 
she-k^-rjr,  s.    [SuiKAncE.] 
Shek'-el,  s.    [Heb.  h'p^  (shtijet)  (see  def.),  frora 

^p."^  (slioqal)  =  to  weigh,  to  weigh  out.] 

1.  Hebrew  weights  :  The  fundamental  weight 
in  the  Hebrew  scale.  It  is  believed  to  have 
weighed  8'78  drs.  avoirdupois,  10  dwt.  troy. 
Half  a  shekel  was  called  a  bekah,  which  was 
divided  into  ten  gerahs.  Three  hundred 
shekels  constituted  a  talent. 

2.  Hebrew  money  ;  A  cnin,  believed  to  hav« 
been  worth  2s.  3*37d.,  or  54-74  American  cents, 
but  money  was  then,  perhaps,  ten  times  as 
valuable  as  now.  SheKels  of  the  Maccabee 
period  still  exist.  In  shekels  of  three  years, 
struck  under  Simon  Maccabaus,  the  obverse 
has  a  vase,  over  which  are  the  Hebrew  letters 
aleph,  shin  with  a  beth,  and  sliin  with  a 
gimel ;  the  reverse,  a  twig  with  three  buds 
and  an  inscription,  Jerusalem  Kedushnh,  or 
Hakedushah  (Jerusalem  the  Holy).  The  cha- 
racter is  the  Samaritan.  Other  so-called 
shekels  in  the  square  Hebrew  letters  are  con- 
sidered forgeries. 

she-ki'-nah,  s.    [Shechinah.] 

Sheld,  s.  it  a.    [A.S.  scyld,  scild.] 
•  A.  As  subst. :  A  shield. 
B.  .4s   adj, :    Speckled,    flecked,    piebald. 
(Prov.) 
Sheld- duck,  s. 
Ornithology: 

1,  The  Shelduck  (q.v.). 

2.  Mergus  serrator,  the  Bed-breasted  H<et^ 
ganser. 

"In  Ireland  this  species  is  more  or  leas  common  In 
winter  ,  .  .  being  generally  known  to  the  fishftrmeo 
and  fowlers  by  the  name  of  Sheld-ducks,  and,  occa- 
sionally lis  Spear-Wigeon.  on  account  of  the  sharp- 
serrated  hUi.  —FarreU :  British  Birds  (ed.  4th),  Iv.  4&&. 

sheld'-^f-le,    8held'-&p-le  (le  as  ^1),  5. 

[Shkld,  a.]    The  chaffinch.    (Prov.) 

"*  Shelde,  s.  [Shield,  $.]  A  French  crown, 
so  called  from  having  the  figure  of  a  shield  on 
one  side. 

shel'-drake,  ».  [From  East  Anglian  sheld  = 
parti-coloured  (Ray:  Eng.  Words,  p.  74);  the 
Old  Norse  name  was  skjoldungr,  from  skjoldr 
=  (1)  a  patch,  (2)  a  piebald  horse.  Some  make 
skjoldr  =  a  shield,  and  refer  it  to  the  shield- 
like patch  on  the  breast  of  the  bird,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  English  form  shieldrake.] 

Ornith.  :  Tadonia  cornuta  (or  vulpanser)  o( 
modern  ornithologists;  Anas  tadorna  (hiun.). 
It  is  somewhat  larger  than  an  ordinary  duck, 
with  a  fleshy  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  whence  its  specific  name.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  bird  ;  head  and  upper  neck  dark 
glossy  green,  broad  white  collar,  below  which 
a  broader  band  of  bright  bay  extends  from 
the  back  across  tlie  breast ;  outer  scapulars, 
primaries,  a  median  abdominal  stripe,  and  a 
bar  on  tip  of  middle  tail-quills  black  ;  iimer 
secondaries  and  lower  tail  -  coverts  gray  ; 
speculum  rich  bronze-green  ;  rest  of  plumage 
white.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  less  bril- 
liantly coloured.  It  frequents  sandy  coasts 
in  Britain,  Europe,  North  Africa,  ranging 
across  Asia  to  Japan  ;  nesting  under  cover, 
usually  in  a  rabbit-hole.  The  Ruddy  Shel- 
drake "(Tcwiorna  casarca)  sometimes  strays  to 
the  British  Islands,  but  is  a  native  of  Barbary, 
south-eastern  Europe,  and  central  Asia.  Its 
colour  is  an  almost  uniform  hay,  the  male 
with  a  black  ring  round  the  neck.  The  Com- 
mon Sheldrake  breeds  freely  in  captivity, 
crossing  readily  with  other  species,  and  the 
offspring  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to  re- 
version. 

*  sheld'-trome,  *  sheld-trume,  *  sbel- 
trome,  *  she!  -  trone,  *  shel  -  troun, 
*  shel-trun, "  schil-trum,  .s.  [A.S.  scild- 
trinria=&  shield-troop,  from  scild  =&  shield, 
and  trnma  =  a,  troop  of  men.]  A  body  of 
troops  used  to  protect  anything ;  a  guard,  a 
squadron. 

shel'-duck,  s.    (Sheldrake.] 

Ornith. :  The  female  of  the  Sheldrake  (q.v.> 

shelf.  "  schelfe,  •  shelfe.  5.  [A.S.  scyi/e=- 
a  plank  or  shelf,  eogn.  with  Low  Ger.  schelfi 
=  a  shelf,  schelj'eni  —  to  scale  off,  to  peel  ;  cif. 
Dut.  schelfe  =^3>  shell;  Ger.  schelfe  — a  husk, 
a  paring,  a  shell ;  Icel.  skjaJ/=&  shelf.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jort^l 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan. 


cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  beo^ ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^ist.    ph  ==  f. 
-tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioufl  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  ledge  for  holding  articles  secured  to 
■  wall,  &c.  ;  a  board  or  idatfomi  of  boards 
secured  horizontally  to  a  wall,  Ac,  or  on  a 
fi-aine  apajt,  to  hold  vessels,  books,  or  the 
like ;  a  ledge. 

'■  These  sketvfs  ndmlt  oot  auy  raoderu  book." 

Pope  :  Moral  Kitays.  H'.  HO. 

2.  A  projecting  layer  of  rock ;  a  stiatuin 
lying  horizontally. 

•  3.  A  rock  or  ledge  of  rooks  rendering  the 
water  shallow;  a  shoal,  a  sandbank.  [In  this 
sense  there  is  a  confusion  with  shelve,  2.] 

"  Sure  of  hL>  pilut'B  loas,  he  takes  himself 
The  lieliu,  aoil  steers  lilouf.  aiid  shuos  the  thelf." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  v.  1.132. 

n.  Shipbuild.:  An  inner  timber  following 
the  sheer  of  the  vessel  and  bolted  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  ribs  to  strengthen  the  frame 
and  sustain  the  deuk-lieams. 

H  To  lay  (or  jm/)  on  the  shelf:  To  put  aside 
as  out  of  use,  or  date,  or  unfit  for  further 
service. 

■  shelt  i'.(.    [Shelf,  s.]    To  put  or  lay  on  a 
shelf;  to  shelve. 

•  8helf'-y,  a.     [Eng.  shelf;  -y-] 

1.  Full  of  or  abounding  with  sandbanks  or 
rocks  rising  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  so 
rendering  navigation  dangerous. 

"  Glides  by  the  syrens'  cliffs,  a  shelfy  coaat^ 
X^og  infamoua  fur  ehipa  and  sailors  lust, 

Oryden:  VirgU  ;  £ueid  v    1.125. 

2.  Full  of  strata  of  rock  ;  having  rocky 
ledges  cropping  up. 

■"  The  tillable  fields  are  In  Bome  places  so  tougb,  that 
the  plough  will  scarcely  cut  tliein  :  aud  in  some  so 
iKelfy.  that  the  cum  hath  much  ado  to  laateu  lU 
TQoiJ'—Varew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

shell,  •  schelle,  *  shelle»  s.     [A.S.  scdl, 
scyll ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  schel ;  Icel.  skel;  Goth. 
skaJ.ja  =  a  tile.    Allied  to  scaU  (1),  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  hard  outside  covering  of  anything, 
especially  that  which  serves  as  the  covering 
of  certain  fruits  and  animals  :  as— 

(1)  The  outside  or  covering  of  a  nut. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  8. 

"These  [torches]  being  laid   aside,   th^lt  of   fishes 
succeeded,    which    they  soiuided    in    the  manner   of 
tmrnpeti'—Pofter.-    AntiquUiea   of   Greece,   bk.    iii., 
eta-U. 
(a)  The  covering  or  outside  layer  of  an  egg. 

"  Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg  .  .  . 
And  kill  him  in  the  Mhelt." 

^hakesp.  :  Julius  Ctuar,  11.  1. 

2.  Any  framework  or  exterior  structure, 
regarded  as  not  being  completed  or  filled  fti ; 
a  carcase. 

"The  marquia  of  Medina  Sidonia  made  the  theJl  o( 
ft  houee  that  would  have  been  a  very  uohle  building, 
had  he  bruught  it  to  perfection."— .^ddi«m;  On  Italy. 

3.  Any  slight  hollow  structure  or  vessel, 
incapable  uf  sustaining  rough  usage. 

4.  A  coarse  kind  of  coflBn  ;  or  a  thin  interior 
coffin  inclosed  by  the  more  substantial  one 

6.  The  exterior  plates  of  a  steam-boilec 
6.  In  tlie  same  .sense  as  II.  6. 

•  7.  A  musical  instrument,  such  as  a  lyre, 
the  first  lyre  being  made,  according  to  the 
classic  legend,  of  strings  stretched  across  a 
tortoise- sbelL 

"  The  hollow  of  thftt  sheZt, 
That  spoke  bo  sweetly,  aud  no  weU." 

Dryden  :  St.  Cecilidt  Day. 

•  8.  Outward  show  without  inward  sub- 
stance or  reality. 

"So  devout  are  the  Romanists  about  this  outward 
■AflU  of  reliRlon,  that  if  an  aJtar  be  moved,  or  a  stone 
of  it  broken,  it  ouijht  to  be  re-conseciated. "— Jy^i/fc; 
Parergom. 

9.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  forms  at 
several  public  schools. 

10.  A  shell-jacket. 

11.  Technically  : 

1.  Calico-work:  An  engi-aved  copper  roller 
ufied  in  calico  printing. 

t2.  Entom. :  An  elytron  (q.v.). 
"Converted  Into  caseB  or  #fte«# (elytra). "—Swainwn 
SShuckard  :  InaecU  (1S40).  p.  8L 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  wooden  outer  portion  or  casing  of 
a  block,  which  is  mortised  for  tiie  sheave,  and 
bored  at  right  angles  to  the.  mortise  for  the 
pin,  which  is  theaxisof  the  sheave  or  sheaves. 

(2)  A  kind  of  thimble  dead-eye  block  em- 
ployed in  joining  the  ends  of  two  ropes. 

4,  Optics :  A  concave-faced  tool  of  cast-iron, 
in  which  convex  lenses  are  ground.  The 
glasses  are  attached  to  the  face  of  a  runner, 


which  is  worked  arouud  with  a  circular 
swinging  stroke,  so  as  not  to  wear  either  the 
glasses  or  the  shell  into  ridges. 

5.  Ordn. :  A  hollow  projectile  containing  a 
bursting-charge,  which  is  explodt;d  by  a  time 
or  percussion  fuse.  Invented  at  Venlo,  14^5  ; 
used  by  the  Turks  at  tiie  siege  of  Rhodes, 
15-22.  Shells  are  usually  made  of  cast-iron, 
and  for  mortars  and  smooth-bore  cannon  are 
spherical ;  but  for  rifled  guns  they  are,  witli 
the  exception  of  Whitworth'saud  a  few  others, 
cylindrical  and  have  a  conoidal  point.  Palliser 
sheila  are  made  of  "chilled"  cast  iron,  and 
are  much  harder.  Sh#Us  are  caused  to  take 
the  grooves  in  a  rifled  gun  ;  to  receive  a  rotary 
motion,  by  means  of  studs,  as  in  the  French 
and  early  Woolwich  and  Armstrong  systems  ; 
by  a  leaden  casing,  as  in  many  of  Armstrong's 
first  guns,  and,  more  recently,  by  means  nf 
a  disc  or  ring,  the  sabot,  which  is  expanded 
in  the  act  of  firing.  Hardened  steel  Bhelle  of 
from  six  to  thirteen-inch  caliber,  now  being 
made  for  the  United  States  Government,  «jll 
penetrate  several  inches  of  Harveyized  armor 
plate  without  crumbling  or  showing  serious 
abrasion. 

6.  Ornitk. :  [Eoo-shell]. 

7.  Weaving :  The  bai-s  of  the  lay,  which  are 
grooved  to  receive  the  reed. 

8.  Zool.  :  A  calcareous  defence  for  the  soft 
and  vulnei-able  bodies  of  tlie  various  auimals, 
specif.,  of  the  MoIiu.=:ca.  The  relation  of  the 
shell  to  the  breathing-organ  is  so  close  that 
Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward  regarded  the  former  as  a 
pneumnskeleton,  essentially  a  ralciUed  por- 
tion of  the  mantle,  with  the  breathing  organ 
as  the  most  specialised  part.  So  many  mol- 
luscs have  shells  that  the  whole  sub-kingdom 
has  been  called  Testacea,  or  popularly  "shell- 
fish ;"  but  some  are  without  shells,  while  the 
great  Crustaceous  sub-class  of  the  Entomos- 
traca  pos.sess  them,  and  the  fossil  bivalve, 
liingeless  shell  of  the  Crustaceous  genus  Esthe- 
ria  was  long  mistaken  for  the  hinged  shell  of 
Posidonomya,  a  true  mollusc.  Shells  are  said 
to  be  external  wlien  the  animal  is  contained  in 
them,  and  internal  when  they  are  concealed  in 
the  mantle.  In  form,  the  shells  of  molluscs 
may  be  univalves  or  bivalves.  Formerly  there 
was  a  category  also  of  multivalves,  including 
the  cirripedes;  but  these  are  now  classed 
with  the  Crustacea.  Shells  are  composed  of 
carbonate  of  fime  with  a  little  animal  matter. 
The  former  is  derived  from  the  food.  In 
structure  they  may  be  fibrous,  laminated, 
homy,  or  glossy  and  translucent ;  in  lustre 
they  may  be  dull,  porcellanous,  or  nacreous. 
The  shell  is  formed  by  the  mantle.  The  more 
it  is  exposed  to  light  the  brighter  it  is.  [For 
their  geological  value  see  Fossil.]  The  distri- 
bution of  sea-shells  in  the  ocean  is  easily 
accounted  fur  ;  freshwater  shells,  in  Darwin's 
view,  are  transferred  to  new  regions  by  ad- 
hering, as  young  ones  often  do,  to  the  feet  of 
water-birds.  The  lueans  for  dispersing  land- 
shells  are  less  eff"ective,  and  in  fact  they  are 
often  confined  to  single  islands  or  similar 
limited  areas.     [Carapace,  Echinodermata, 

FOBAillNIFERA.    TeST,    TORTOISESHELL,    &C.1 

ahell-auger,  s.    A  pump-bit  (q.v.). 
shell-bark,  s. 

Bot.:  Carya  alba.  [Shag-bark,  Hickory.] 
Thick  Shell-bark  Hickory  is  Carya  sulcata. 

shell-binder,  s. 

Zool.  :  Terehella  conchilega,  plentiful  on 
spine  parts  of  the  British  coast.  The  tube  is 
of  great  length,  and  built  up  almost  entirely 
of  sand. 

shell-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  used  in 
a  bruce.  It  has  a  semi-cylindrical  fonn,  ter- 
minates in  a  sharp  edge,  and  has  a  hollow 
shank. 

shell-board,  s.  a  frame  placed  on  a  cart 
or  waggon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  hay, 
straw,  &c. 

shell-boat,  s.  A  boat  with  a  light  fiame 
and  thin  covering;  one  kind  of  racing-boat. 

Shell-button,  s.  A  hollow  button  made 
of  two  pieces,  front  and  back,  joined  by  a 
turn-over  seam  at  the  edge,  and  usually 
covered  with  silk  or  cloth  ;  also  a  button  made 
of  mother-of-pearl. 

shell-cameo,  s.  A  cameo  cut  on  a  shell 
instead  of  a  stone,  the  shells  used  liaving 
diflerent  layers  of  colour,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
peculiar  effects  of  a  cameo. 

shell-fish,  s.  j}l.  A  popular,  but  incorrect. 


name  for  marine  or  fluviatile  animals  used  tot 
food,  and  having  a  defensive  covering.  Tliis 
may  be  a  carapace,  as  in  the  Crab,  the  Lgbster, 
and  the  Craylish  ;  a  spiral  or  conical  univalve 
shell,  as  in  tlie  Whelk  aud  Limpet  respec- 
tively ;  or  a  bivalve  shell,  as  in  the  Oyster 
and  Mussel 

"  CraLa  and  other  iheW/ish  which  abound  don't  pay 
the  carriage." — St.  Jamei'a  Oazette,  Nov.  5.  1886. 

^  Sometimes  the  name  is  limited  to  the 
Mollusca,  and  Woodward  {Molliisca  (ed.  1880). 
p.  28)  says  that  this  popular  name,  "though 
not  quite  accurate,  cannot  be  replaced  by  any 
other  epithet  in  common  use." 

shell-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Chelone  glabra,  a  variety  of  Chclont 
obliqua.  The  corollas,  which  are  in  spikes, 
are  tubular  aud  inflated. 

shell-fougass,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  mine  charged  chiefly  with  shells, 
and  covered  with  earth.    [Fouoass.] 

shell-gauge,  s. 

Ordn.  :  An  instrument  for  verifying  the 
thickness  of  hollow  projectiles. 

shell-gold,  s.  Chips  or  thin  larainre  of 
gold  prepared  by  beating  ;  applied  to  sui'faces 
for  decorative  purposes. 

shell-gun,  s.  A  gun  or  cannon  for  throw- 
ing bombs  or  shells. 

Shell-hook,  s. 

Ordn.:  A  pair  of  tongs  with  hooks,  which 
are  inserted  into  the  ears  of  a  shell,  and  by 
which  it  is  carried  to  the  mortar. 

t  shell-insects,  5.  p2.  [Suelled-insectb.] 

shell-jacket,  s. 

Mil.  :  An  undress  military  jacket. 
shell-lac,  s.     [Shellac] 
shell-lime,  s.    Lime  obtained  by  burning 
sea-shells. 

Shell-limestone,  <. 

Geology : 

1.  Gen.:  A  limestone  compoeed  mainly  of 
shells.  A  stratum  of  this  type  is  at  present 
forming  in  shallow  water  at  Shell  Ness,  on 
the  east  of  Sheppey.    (Seeley.) 

2.  Spec. :  Muschelkalk  (q.v.). 
Shell-marl,  s. 

Geol. :  A  deposit  of  clay,  peat,  and  other 
substances  mixed  with  shells,  which  collecla 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  Shell-marl  occurp 
abundantly  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  largely  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Re- 
mains of  fossil  animals  have  been  found  iu  it, 
and  in  the  shell-marls  of  Scottiah  iakee  remains 
of  recent  animale  occur. 

shell-mounds,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  Kitchen-middens  (q.v.). 

•■  Outlying  savages  are  still  heaping  up  t/iell-moundt 
like  those  of  far- past  Scaiuliiiavian  antiquity." — TyUrr: 
Prim.  Cult,  (ed,  1873),  ii.  6L 

shell-out,  s.    A  game  at  billiards. 
shell-parrakeet,  s. 

Ortiith. :  Melopsittaciis  undiLUdus,  an  Austr»- 
lian  species,  easily  distinguished  by  its  breast 
of  lovely  green,  and  back  delicately  banded 
with  black  and  yellow.  It  differs  essentially 
from  all  other  parrots  in  warbling  a  low,  con- 
tinuous, and  not  unlively  melody,  something 
like  the  English  Whitethroat.  It  breeds  in  con- 
finement very  readily,  if  properly  treated.  The 
tirst  living  specimen  was  brought  to  England 
by  Gould  in  1840 ;  but  since  that  period 
it  has  become  common  in  American  and 
English  aviaries.  Called  also  Undulated  aud 
Waved  Grass  Parrakeet. 

shell-proof^  a.  Proof  against  sheila ;  im- 
penetrable by  shells ;  bomb-proof. 

shell-pump,  s.     A  sand-pump  (q.v.). 

shell-road,  s.  A  road,  the  upper  stratum 
of  which  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  broken 
shells. 

shell-sand,  s.  Band  consisting  mainly 
of  comminuted  shells. 

Shell-work.  5.  Work  composed  of  01 
ornamented  with  shells. 

shell,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shell,  ».] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell  of;to  takt 
out  of  the  shell :  as.  To  shell  nutjs. 


^te,  fit,  fere,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
•r.  wore,  wglt,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try, 


:  pine,  irit,  aire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian,    w,  a  =  e;  ey  =  a;  aTi  =  lt»- 


sliellac — shepherd 
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8,  To  separate  from  the  sliell;  as,  To  shell 
corn, 

3.  To  throw  or  hnrl  bomb-sliells  into,  upon, 
or  among  :  as,  To  shell  a  tovra. 

•  B.  IrUraiisitive : 

1.  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  or  exterior 
coat. 


2.  To  cast  the  shell  or  exterior  covering. 

U  To  shell  otU :  To  pay  up  or  hand  over 
money,  &g.  :  as.  The  thievea  made  him  sliell 
out.    {Colloq.) 

shell-apple,  s, 

1.  The  common  Crossbill,  Loxia  dtrvirostra. 
(I'rov.) 

2.  The  chaffinch.    (Prou.) 

Bhel  -l^C,  s.  [Eng.  sh€l{l),  and  iac(q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Lao  purified  by  melting  and  strain- 
ing through  citarse  cotton  bags.  It  occurs  in 
commerce  in  thin,  translucent,  hard  flakes, 
varying  in  colour  ft-om  yellowish  brown  to 
black,  sp.  gr.  ri39,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  potash,  soda, 
and  borax,  but  insoluble  in  ammonia.  A 
bleached  or  white  variety  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving crude  lac  in  potash  or  soda,  filtering 
and  passing  clilorine  gas  into  the  filtrate  till 
all  is  precipitated ;  this  is  then  collected, 
washed  with  water,  slightly  heated,  and  then 
twisted  into  sticks,  tihellac  is  chiefly  used 
in  varnishes,  lacquers,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing-wax. 

•helled,  pa.  par,  &  a.    [Shell,  if.] 

A.  As  pa.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stripped  or  deprived  of  the  shell;  having 
shed  or  cast  the  shelL 

2.  Provided  with  a  shell  or  shells. 
t  Bhelled-lnsects,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Crustacean  group  Entomostraca  (q.v.),  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  its  members  are  more 
or  less  entirely  invested  in  a  shelly  envelope. 

Bhel'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sheliV);  -less.]  Destitute 
of  a  shell ;  having  no  shell. 

"  I  foaud  a  pntr  of  tree-toads,  male  and  female,  and 
a  Urge  ahellesa  tuail." ^Burroupht :  Pepacton,  p.  iOL 

ahell'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [Shell,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  A  commercial  name  fbr  groats. 
iSivnnonds.) 

*  Shell'-meat,  3.  [Eng.  shell,  and  meat.}  Food 
covered  with  a  shell,  aa  eggs,  nuts,  <Stc. 

"  Sheltmeat4  may  be  eat«o  after  foul  h&nds  without 
any  hrum." —FuIUt :  Holy  State,  p.  SSO, 

*  shel'-lum,  s.    [Skellum.] 

BhSl'-l^,  a.    [Eng.  shell ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  shells;  covered  with 
shells.     (Black  ie  :  Lay  of  Highlands,  p,  18.) 

2.  Consisting  of  a  shell  or  shells. 

"  Tbeir  a?ieUjf  treasures,  and  their  golden  coast." 

&rainger :  Sulpicia,  Puem  I. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  shell. 

"  This  membraDe  was  entirely  of  the  ihtllj/  natuie.* 
—Goldsmith  :  Hist.  Earth,  voL  Iv.,  ch.  v. 

Shel'-ta,  s.  [See  def.]  An  ancient  Celtic  lan- 
guage, "said  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  to  be  peculiar 
to  tinkers,  but  extensively  understood  and 
spoken  by  most  of  the  confirmed  tramps  and 
vagabonds  in  Great  Britain,  {Acade^ny,  Nov. 
20,  1S86,  p.  347.) 

Bhel'-ter,  s.  [According  to  Skeat  a  corruption 
of  Mid.  Eng.  s/uiid/roHie  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  which  protects,  defends,  or  covers 
from  injiu'y  or  annoyance;  a  protection,  a 
defence. 

"  They  wish  the  mountains  now  might  be  asaln 
Thrown  ou  tbeui.  aa  a  shelter  from  bia  ire. 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vt  847. 

2.  A  plane  or  position  which  affords  cover 
or  protection  ;  cover,  protection,  security. 

"  He  seeks  the  theXter  of  the  crowd." 

Scott :  The  Chtue,  aa. 

■hel'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shelter,  5.1 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  provide  or  supply  with  shelter,  cover, 
or  pi'otection  from  injury,  danger,  or  annoy- 
ance ;  to  protect,  to  cover,  to  secure. 

**  To  $JieIter  thee  from  tempest" 

Shaketp.  .■  Venus  it  Adonit,  SK. 


2.  To  place  in  shelter  or  under  cnver  ;  often 
with  the  reflexiVs.-  pronoun,  to  betake  one's 
self  to  shelter  or  cover.    {Lit.  <&  t'ig.) 

3.  To  cover  fiom  notice. 

"  Shelter  paaaiua  under  trlembhlp'a  name." 

Pri-jr.    ITodd.) 

B«  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  shelter ;  to  shelter  one's  self. 

-  Come,  ahetter."  SJiaketp. :  l  BenryJV.t  U.  X. 

2,  To  give  or  afl"ord  shelter. 

Shel'-tered,  a.  [Eng.  shelter ;  -cd.]  Protected, 
covered,  or  shut  in  from  auy  thing  that  can 
injure,  annoy,  or  incommode;  especially,  pro- 
tected by  natural  or  artificial  means  from  iu* 
clement  weatlier. 

"  In  tliiit  sheltered  cov^.'—Qlohe.  Nov.  1%  188S. 

Shel'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  skelter,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  shelters,  covers,  or  protects. 

"  Hii  thelierers  be  blesL" 

Wilber/orce,  In  Life,  L  186. 

•  Shel'-ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  shelter;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  shelter  or  jirotection;  without 
home  or  refuge. 


*ShSr-ter-^,  a.  [Eng.  shelter;  -y.]  Afford- 
ing shelter, 

"  The  warm  aud  theltery  ohores  of  Qlbmltar  and 
Barbary."— H'Ai^a.'  Selbome,  p.  86. 

shel-ta-pu'-^£k,  s.    [Scheltopusir.] 

8hel'-t3^,  shel'-tie,  s.  [Prob.  so  called  from 
Shetland.]  A  very  small  hut  strong  horse  in 
Scotland ;  a  pony. 

"  On  a  Highland  thvlty,  that  does  not  help  me  much 
faster  forward." — Scatt :  Rob  Roy.  cb.  iv. 

Shelve  (1),  V.t.  [Eng.  shelves,  pi.  of  shelf  (q.v.).'] 

1.  To  place  on  a  shelf  or  on  shelves. 

"The  too  accurate  disposing  or  iftrfu/n^uf  liiabooka.* 
—CommenL  on  Chaucer  (1G65}. 

2.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  shelves. 

3.  Fig. :  To  lay  or  put  aside  as  out  of  use  or 
nntlt  for  active  employment;  to  dismiss  ;  to 
pass  by  or  over. 

"Seems  to  have  suffered  especially £rom  the  thelxdnff 
pTiic&ia."~- Daily  Telegraph,  Oct  1.  1885. 

shelve  (2),  v.i.  [Orig.  from  Icel.  skjaJgr  = 
wry,  oblique;  M.  H.  Ger.  schelch ;  0.  Dut. 
schelwe  =  one  wlio  squints.]  To  slope,  to  in- 
cline downwards  gradually,  as  a  bank. 

"  There  ujwn  that  shelping  beach,  the  weary  Trojana 
dragged  their  weary  ahips.' — Globe,  No7.  12.  18P5. 

*  Shelve^  s.    [Shelve,  v.i    A  shelf,  a  ledge. 

*■  On  a  crug'fl  uneasy  shelve,"  Seats. 

shelve^,  s.  pi.     [Shelf,  s.] 

shelV-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Shelve  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sloping ;  inclining  gradually 
downward. 

*"  Not  cantioUB  coasting  by  the  sTielvinff  shore." 

Cow  per :  An  Ode;  Secundum  Artem. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  rock  or  sandbank ;  a  ledge 
of  rocks. 

"  At  hla  st«rn  be  saw 
The  bold  Cloantbua  near  the  shi'luings  draw," 

Dryden :   i'irgil:  ^Eneidv.nt. 

shelv'-ing,  s.    [Shelve  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  fitting  up  shelves, 
or  of  placing  upon  a  shelf  or  shelves. 

2.  Materials  for  shelves ;  the  shelves  of  a 
room,  shop,  Ac,  collectively. 

*  Shelv'-y,  a.  Eng.  shelv(e);  -y.J  Shelving, 
sloping. 

"The  mountain's  thelvy  side. ' 

Blacleie:  Lays  of  Bighlandt,  p.  182. 

*  shem-er-ing,  5.  [Shimmer,  v.]  An  im- 
perfect light,  a  glimmering. 

Shem'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  Shem, :  -ite.]  A  descend- 
ant of  Sheni,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah. 

She-mit'-lc,  Shem'-it-ish,  a.  [Eng.  SheTn- 
it(€) ;  -ic,  -ish.]    The  same  as  Semitic  (q.v.). 

Shem'-it-^m,  s.    [Semitism.] 

*  shend,  scend-en,  schend-en,  v.i.  [A.S. 
scendan,  scyndan;  O.  Dut.  schenden;  O.  H.  Gi-r. 
scendan,  scentnn,  from  A.S.  sceand,  sea  ml, 
second,  srond  =  disgrace  ;  Goth,  skanda;  O.  H. 
Ger.  scawia,  scanta.] 

1.  To  disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  blame,  to  re- 
proach, to  revile,  to  put  to  shame. 

"Tbe  famous  name  of  knighthood  fowly  shcnd" 
Spetuer:  K  Q.,  II.  vl.  85. 

2.  To  injure,  to  damage,  to  hurt,  to  destroy. 

"Loaae  of  time  thendeth  us." 

Chaucer :  0.  T.,  4. MS. 


3.  To  surpass,  to  oven-ower, 

"That  did  exo'll 
Tlie  rest,  so  far  a»  Cyiiihl'i  d"th  Aend 
The  lesser  starres. '       t^wnter:  Prothalamitm,  12L 

*  Shend'-ful.  a.  TKiig.  sherut ;  -fulil).]  Igno- 
miniuus,  disgraceiuL 

*  shend'-fAl-lj^.  "  shend-fUl-Uohe,  adv 

[Eng.  shetui/id ;  -ly.]  in  an  ignominious  or 
disgiaceful  manner. 

*  ShSnd'-ful-nees.  s.  [Eng.  shendfid;  -ness.) 
Ignominy,  diMgraci-fulness. 

*  shSnd'-noss,  *  ssend-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
shend;  -iiess.]    Disgrace,  ruin,  iguomiuy. 

'*  Wyth  atendneste  iuou." 

Robert  of  eioueeiter,  p.  US. 

*8hSnd'-ship,  *8ohend-8Chepe. 

**  schen  -  schepe,    *  achen  -  schlpe.   $. 

[Eng.  skend ;  -ship.]  Ignominy,  disgrn'f,  ruin. 

"  If  a  man  norlxscbe  long  beer  It  Is  tcheTuchipg  %o 
hUa.'—iVj/diff'e:  l  Corinth.  xL 

*  shene,  a.    [Sheen,  a.] 
shent,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Shendu] 

she'-ol,  8.  [Heb.  blNiri  "jtiTp  (sheol)  =  a  sub. 
terranean  cavern,  irom  btj^i^  (shoal)  =  to  be 
hollow.] 

Jewish  Belief:  The  place  of  the  dead. 
For  its  use  in  the  A.V.  see  Hades,  2.,  and 
Hell,  2.  (1).  In  the  R.V.  the  word  "Sheol" 
is  generally  left  untranslated  in  the  text, 
while  "grave'*  Is  put  in  the  margin.  For 
instance,  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  "The  wicked  shall 
be  turned  into  hell"  (A.V.),  becomes  "The 
wicked  shall  return  to  Sheol "  (R.V.). 

shep'-ard-ite,  s.  [After  C.  U,  Shepard ; 
suir.  -ite{Min.).'] 

Mill. :  A  name  given  by  Haidinger  to  a 
mineral  substance  found  in  a  meteorite  by 
Shepard,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  sesqui- 
sulphide  of  ciu'omium. 

*  shepen,  *  schipne,  *  shepne,  s.    [A.S. 

scypen,.]     A  stable,  a  stall. 

shep'-herd,  *schep-herd*  s.  [A.S.  scedp- 
hyrde  =  a  keejier  ol  slieep  ;  from  scedp  =  a 
siieep,  and  heorde,  hyrde  =  a  keeper.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  man  employed  in  the  tending, 
feeding,  and  guarding  of  sheep. 

2.  Fig. :  A  pastor ;  one  who  exercises 
spiritual  care  over  a  district,  community,  or 
congregation. 

shepherd-god,  $.  A  name  applied  to 
Pan. 

"Anon  he  stained  tbe  tbick  and  spooky  eod 
With  wine  in  bunour  of  the  ahephm-d-god." 

Eeatt  :  Endyinion,  L  230. 

Shepherd  Kings,  5.  pi  The  chiefs  of  a 
nomadic  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  established 
themselves  in  Lower  Egypt  some  2^000  years 
B.C.  Manetho  says  they  reigned  611  years, 
Eratosthenes  says  470  years,  Africanus,  284 
yeai-s,  Eusehius,  103  years.  Some  say  they 
extended  over  five  dyna-sties,  some  over  three, 
some  limit  their  sway  to  one  ;  some  give  the 
name  of  only  one  monarch,  some  of  four,  and 
others  of  six,  Bunsen  places  them  B.C.  1639  ; 
Lepsius,  B.C.  1842  ;  others,  b.c.  1900  or  '2000. 

shepherd's  bag,  shepherd's  purse,  s. 

Bot. :  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

t  shepherd's  beard,  5.  [Subep'b-bcabd.] 
shepherd's  club,  s. 

Bot. :  Verbasciim  T'hapsti*. 
shepherd's  c^ess,  s. 

Bot. :  Teesdaha  iiudicaulis.    (Prior.) 

shepherd's  crook,  s.  a  sheepbook.   A 

lung  statr  with  an  iron  crook  fixed  on  its 
upper  end.  It  is  used  by  shepherds  to  catch 
or  hold  sheep. 

shepherd's  dog,  sheep-dog,  s. 

Zovl. :  A  popular  name  fur  many  varieties 
of  Catiis  familajH^  used  to  tend  and  drive 
sheep.  The  English  Shei)herd8-dog  has  a 
longish  head,  with  a  sharp  muzzle,  and  good 
breadth  over  the  forehead ;  his  eais  are 
slightly  raised,  and  his  coat  is  short  and 
woolly;  tiiil  usually  long  and  bushy;  he  is 
less  faithful  and  sagacious  than  the  Colley, 
[Collie,  a.,  1.  2.]  The  Drover's  Dog  is  larger 
and  stronger,  and  has  usually  a  strain  of 
Mastiff  blond.  Special  breeds  of  Sheep-dogs 
aie  found  on  the  Continent. 


bSU.  bo^;  p6iit,  Joxferi;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-Clan,  -tian  —  ahan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -tlon*  -^ion  =  zhun.   -dons,  -tions,  -^loaB  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^ 
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shepherd's  knot,  s. 

Bot.  :  PoteiUllla  Tormentilla. 
Shepherd's  myrtle,  s. 

Bot.:  Rusaits  acukntus. 
shepherd's  needle,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Sctuulix  Pecten;  (2)  the  genua 
GeraniuTii.    (Bullein.) 

shepherd's  plaid,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  small  check  pattern  in  cloth, 
woven  with  black  and  wliite  warp  and  weft. 

2.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  woven  in  this 
pattern,  and  i,'enerally  made  into  shepherd's 
plaids,  and  often  into  trouserings,  &c. 

Shepherd's  pouch.  5. 

Bot. :  Capsella  Bursa- pastoris. 
shepherd's  purse,  s. 

Bnt.  :  (1)  Capsella  Bursn-pastoris ;  (2)  the 
genus  Thlaspi. 

shepherd's  rod,  shepherd's  staff,  s. 

Bot. :  *  (1)  Dipsaciis  sylvestris ;  (2)  D.  pilosus. 
{Britten  &  Holland.) 

shepherd's  tartan,  s.      [Shepherd's 

PLAID.] 

Shepherd's  watch,  a. 

Bot. :  Anagallls  arvensis. 

Shepherd's  weather-glass,  t. 

Bot.:  Aiiagallis  arvensis, 

*8hep'-herd,  v.t.     [Shepherd,  s.] 

1.  To  tend  or  guide,  as  a  shepherd. 

2,  To  attend  or  wait  on  ;  to  gallant. 

Shep'-herd-ess,  s.  [Eng.  shepherd;  -e55.] 
A  woman  who  tends  sheep  ;  a  rural  lass. 

•*  No  shepherdetx.  but  Flora 
Peerlug  in  April's  front." 

Shakenp.:   Winter^s  Tain.  iv.  i. 

Shep-her'-dl-a,  s.  [Named  aft«r  Mr.  John 
Shepherd,  curator  of  the  Liverpool  Botanical 
Garden.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ElfeagnaceiE.  Small  dioe- 
cious shrubs  from  North  America.  Shepherdia 
canadensis  is  covered  with  rusty  scales. 

*8hep'-herd-ish,  a.  [Bug.  shepherd ;  -ish.] 
Resenililiug  a  shepherd  ;  suiting  or  becoming 
asliepherd  ;  rural,  pastoral,  rustic. 

"  He  would  htive  drawn  her  elder  sister,  esteemed 
her  match  for  beauty,  iu  her  skeii?ierUUh  attire." — 
Sidnej/:  Arcculia. 

*  8hep'-herd-i§ni,  s.  [Eng.  shepherd ;  -ism.} 
Pastoral  life  or  occupation. 

* ahep'-herd-ling,  s.  [Eug.  shepherd;  dim, 
8u£f.  -ling.]    A  young  shepherd. 

"  Let  each  young  ihephcrdlinij. 
Walk  by,  or  stop  his  ear,  the  whilst  I  %\\i^." 

Drown  -.  Britannias  Paitonils.  i  2. 

•  Shep'-herd-l5r,  a.  [Eng.  shepherd;  -ly.] 
Pastoral,  rural ;  belonging  to,  or  becoming  a 
Bhepherd.     (Jer.  Taylor.) 

"Sheps'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  $hap(e):  -ster.]  One 
wlio  shapes  ;  a  sempstress.    {Withal.) 

Shep'-way,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  H.) 

•  Tl  Court  of  Shepway  : 

Law :  A  court  formerly  held  before  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  hear  appeals 
from  those  ports  which  had  separate  fran- 
chises. The  civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  was  abolislied  by  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  48. 

8her-ard'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Dillenius  after 
James  Slierard,  a  botanist,  who  had  botanical 
gardens  at  Eltham,  Kent.  (London.)  Named 
by  Dillenius  after  his  patron,  William  Sherard, 
LL.D.  (1659-17-28),  consul  at  Smyrna.  (Paxton, 
&c.)    The  two  Sherards  were  brothers.] 

Bot.:  Field-madder;  a  genus  of  Galiaceae. 
Calyx  funnel-shaped ;  stamens  four ;  fruit 
yowned  with  the  calyx.  There  is  a  single 
species,  SJierardia  arvensis,  a  small  slender- 
branched  and  spreading  plant,  with  a  small 
sessile  umbel  of  pale  blue  tlowers.  Found  in 
Britiiin  in  corn-fielda,  &c.,  flowering  from 
April  to  October. 

Sher'-bet,  s.  [Arab.  8harl)at-=.&  draught,  a 
drink,  a  beverage,  fn-ixn  shariba=  he  drank.] 
An  eastern  cooling  drink,  made  of  fruit  juices 
diluted  with  water,  and  variously  sweetened 
and  flavoured. 

"Whene'er,  at  Haram  hours, 
"  I  take  hira  cool  therben  and  flowers." 

Jtoore     FireWorahippert. 


Sherd,  s.    [Shard.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fragment.  (Obsolete, 
except  in  the  compound  pot-sfterd.) 

2.  Hort.  (PL):  The  fragments  of  pottery 
employed  by  gardeners  to  drain  their  flower 
pots. 

*8here,  v.t.    [Shear,  v.] 

'  shere,  a.     [Surer,  a.) 

she  -  reef,  sphe  -  rSf ',  shS  -  riflf'  (1), 
sher-rlfe.  s.    [Arab.] 

1.  A  descendant  of  Muhammed  through  his 
daughter  Fatima  and  Hassan  Ibn  Ali. 

2.  A  prince  or  ruler,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Mecca. 

8her'-ifF(2),  *sche-rif,  "sher-eve,  *  she- 
rife,  *sne-reyve,  'shi-riffe, '  sherlfe, 
*  Shrieve,  s.  [A.  S.  sdr-ger^ja  =  a  shire- 
reeve,  from  scir  =  a  shire  (q.v.),  and  gerefa  = 
a  reeve  (q.v.).] 

1.  In  the  United  States  the  principal  duties 
of  the  public  ufficial  known  as  sheriff  are  to 
maintain  prace  and  order,  to  attend  as  admin- 
istrative officer  durint^  seBeions  of  court  tn 
guard  prisoners  and  juries,  to  preside  at  iuqui- 
Bitious,  to  serve  processes  and  execute  the 
judgments  of  the  courts,  ua  in  the  sale  of 
property  condemned  for  debt,  &c.  An  un- 
pleasant duty  of  the  sheriff  is  the  execution 
of  criminals  condemned  to  death.  In  most  of 
the  states  tlie  sheriff  is  elected  by  the  people, 
and  in  large  cities,  where  the  fees  of  the  office 
are  important,  tlie  posiiiuu  is  a  highly  coveted 
one.  In  some  of  the  ttates  under-sheriffs  are 
appointed,  who  replace  the  sheriff  in  his  ab- 
sence; while  in  all  of  them  there  are  deputy 
sheriffe,  the  servauts  and  agents  of  the  sheritf 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

2.  In  England,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Crown 
in  every  county  or  shire,  to  whom  tlie  charge 
of  the  county  is  committrcd  by  letters  patent. 
He  is  appointed  (except  in  the  case  of  London 
and  the  county  of  Middlesex)  by  the  Crown 
out  of  three  names  submitted  for  each  county 
by  the  judge  who  goes  on  circuit.  [Prick- 
ing, ^.j  Unless  specially  exempted,  or  in 
case  of  legal  disability,  the  person  nomi- 
nated is  bound  under  penalty  to  serve  the 
office.  As  keeper  of  the  Queen's  peace,  the 
sheriff  is  tlie  first  man  in  the  county,  and 
during  his  year  of  office  is  superior  in  rank 
to  any  nobleman  in  the  county.  He  is  spe- 
cially intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
law  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  his 
county,  for  which  purposes  he  has  at  his  dis- 
posal the  whole  civil  force  of  the  county. 
[Posse  comitatus.]  Personally  tlie  sheriff 
performs  only  such  duties  as  are  purely  hono- 
rary, as  attendance  upon  the  judges  on  cir- 
cuit, or  duties  of  dignity  or  public  importance, 
as  presiding  over  elections  and  the  holding  of 
county  meetings.  The  ordinary  functions, 
such  as  execution  of  writs,  &c.,  are  discharged 
through  an  under-sheriff,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish liim  from  the  sheriff,  who  is  often  popu- 
larly known  as  the  High-slierifl". 

"Orieinally  the  high  sheriff  was  the  offlcml  deputy 
of  the  Cro«  n,  for  enforceuieut— In  the  county  to  whicn 
he  belonced— of  law  and  order  and  of  the  Crown's 
decrees.  Did  the  Crown  require  an  armed  force,  the 
iftcj-ijf  levied  It.  The  sheriff  vob  responsible  for  pro- 
viding that  the  Royal  writ  of  auinmons  should  run  in 
his  shrievalty,  that  it  should  he  duly  served  and 
obeyed.  When  the  courts  of  law,  as  representing  tlie 
Crown,  had  recorded  a  judgment,  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  the^riff  to  see  thfit  juderuent  enforced,  whether 
against  goods  or  person  of  the  individual  who  was  the 
subject  of  the  judgment.  The  sheriff  vvim  the  lucanin. 
lion  of  pulice.  iiulitia,  high  bailiff,  Ac.  rolled  inU) 
one.  He  was  the  precursor.  In  days  of  more  primitive 
civilisation,  of  forces  and  futiL-tions  most  of  which 
have  now  passed  froiQ  his  hands.  To  this  day  he  is  still 
the  recii'Ient  of  the  Royal  writ  for  election  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  same.  He  still  enforces,  through  his  under- 
sherilfs,  the  judgments  of  the  superior  courts;  he 
seizes  the  goods  of  judenient  debtors,  though  he  has 
been  relieved  (by  tlie  abolition  of  impriaoutnent  for 
debt  iu  1869)  of  the  odious  duties  of  ca/d'H  ad  latis- 
^adfndum  ;  and  he  is  still  responsible  for  the  due 
carrying  out  of  the  sentence  tus.  per  coU.  in  the  case 
of  criminals  sentenced  to  capital  puiiislinient.  Also — 
and  this  is  the  most  onerous  and  least  useful  of  his 
functions— he  is  still  the  nominal  ^ardian  and  eso^rt 
of  the  Crown,  represeuted  by  hidges  in  eyre,  when 
county  assizes  are  beint;  held.  Up  iio  the  days  of  rail- 
roads, the  sheriff  actually  escorted  their  lordships 
frouj  one  confine  of  bis  county  to  the  other,  meeting 
his  neighbouring  brother  sheriff  f>n  the  county  border, 
and  there  receiving  from  him  or  transferrinij  to  him 
his  august  charges.  In  older  days  his  "javelin  men' 
were  a  really  armed  and  necessJiry  force,  reijuisite  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  tlie  Crown  and  its  deputies  on  the 
march."— PicM,  Jan.  2.  18H'>. 
3.  A  law  officer  in  Scotland,  whose  functions 
eeem  to  have  been  urigiually,  like  those  of 
the  sherifTa  in  England,  mainly  executive,  but 
who  DOW  is  judge  in  a  countj'  court.  At  one 
time  the  officu  wjls  heieditary;    but  it  is  now 


in  the  appointment  of  the  Crown.  Nearly  all 
the  sheriffs  are  now  practicing  lawyers  resident 
in  Edinburgli,  eheriff-substitutes  acting  fnr 
them  as  local  judges  in  the  several  couotii-s. 

Sherlfl-clerk,  s.  in  Scotland,  the  clerk 
of  the  sheritT's  court,  who  has  cliarge  of  the 
records.  He  registers  the  judgments  of  the 
court,  and  issues  them  to  the  proper  parties. 

*  sheriff-geld,  s.     A  rent  formerly  paid 

by  a  sheriff. 

Sheriff-officer,  s.  In  Scotland,  an  officer 
connected  witli  tlie  sheriff's  court,  who  is 
chargetl  with  arrests,  the  serving  of  processes 
and  tlte  like. 

*  Sheriff-tooth,  s.  A  tenure  by  the  ser- 
vice of  providing  entertainment  for  the  sheriff 
at  his  county  courts  ;  a  common  tax  formerly 
levied  for  the  sheriffs  diet.     (Wharton.) 

sher" -iff-al-ty,  sher"  iflf-ddm,  sher'-iflf- 
ship,  sher'-iff-wick.  s.  [Eng.  sheriff; 
■alty,  -dom,  -ship,  -wick.]  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  sheriff  ;  shrievalty. 

"Not  only  writs  or  orders  were  sent  to  the  nobility 
and  clergy  In  the  several  sheriffwick!  and  baiiiwicks. 
but  to  the  commons,  to  assemble  and  take  into  con- 
sideration how  to  redress  grievances,  and  aujiport  the 
publick  expenses. "—ao/iHj/Jirofta.'  Diuertation  upon 
Parties. 

sher'-riffe,  s.    [Sheriff.] 

*  sher'-ris»  s.    [Sherry.] 

sherris-sack,  s.    Sherry, 

"  A  gond  sherrissack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  It: 
it  ascends  me  into  the  brain."— SAa*e*p.  .-  2  Benru  IF.. 
iv.  3. 

Sher'-ry,  s.  [From  the  town  of  Xeres,  near 
Cadiz,  in  Spain,  whence  it  was  brought.  The 
original  form  of  the  word  was  sherris,  the  final 
5  of  which  was  dropped  from  a  mistaken  idea 
that  it  was  the  plural  ending,  as  in  the  case 
of  pea  for  pease,  &c.] 

1.  Comm.  :  A  favourite  Spanish  white  wine, 
prepared  from  small  white  grapes  grown  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  those  which  furnish 
the  better  qualities  being  cultivated  in  the 
vineyards  of  Xeres.  In  the  manufacture  of 
sherry  the  grapes  are  not  gathered  until  they 
are  quite  ripe,  and  tlie  fermentation  is  con- 
tinued until  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  been 
converted  into  alcoliol.  At  first  it  is  of  a  pale 
straw  colour,  but  it  darkens  with  age. 
Sherries  may  be  divided  into  natural,  contain- 
ing from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and 
fortified,  containing  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  ; 
the  reason  given  fur  the  addition  of  so  much 
spirit  is  that  the  wine  will  not  otherwise  stand 
tlie  voyage.  Sherry  is  not  adulterated  to  any 
great  extent,  but  many  of  the  cheap  sherries 
now  usually  sold  are  mixtures  of  low-classed 
sherries  with  ordinary  wliit«  wine,  the  strength 
being  increased  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

2.  Pharm, :  Sherry  is  used  in  many  of  the 
wines  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  as  Vinumferri,  &c. 

Sherry-cobbler,  s.  Sherry,  sugar,  and 
iced  water  sucked  up  tlirough  a  straw, 

Sher'-lir-val-lle^,  s.  pi    [A  corrupt,  of  Pr. 

chevalier  —  a  horseman.]  Pantaloons  of  thick 
cloth  or  leather  worn  buttoned  round  each 
leg  over  other  pantaloons  when  riding.  (Amer.) 

*  sherte,  s.     [Shirt.] 

*  shete,  v.t.    [Shoot,  v.] 

Sheth,  s.  [Perhaps  connected  with  sheath 
(q.v.).] 

Agric. :  That  portion  of  a  plougli,  some- 
times called  the  post  or  standard,  which  is 
attached  at  its  upper  end  to  the  beam  and  at 
jioints  below  affords  places  of  attachment  for 
the  share,  mould-board,  and  land-side  in  ordi- 
nary ploughs.  In  shovel-ploughs  it  tills  a 
similar  function  as  the  part  to  which  the 
share  or  shovel  is  secured. 

Shet'-land,  s.    [See  def.] 

1,  Geog. :  A  group  of  about  100  islandi, 
twenty-three  of  which  are  inhabited,  lying 
to  the"  north-east  of  Scotland. 

2.  Zool  :  A  Shetland-pony  (q.v.). 

"A  tricksy  Shstiand,  who  goes  through  ft  *plM*' 
with  the  big  gray."— /'atfy  ^Vewi,  Dec.  H,  18M. 

Shetland-pony,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  very  small  variety  of  the  Horse 
(q.v.),  with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  peculiar 
to  Shetland.  They  are  very  strong,  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  great  fatigue,  but  do  not 
average  more  than  eight  hands  in  height. 


I&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite*  cur.  nUe,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    ss,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


Shetlander— shift 
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Shet'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  Shethind ;  -er.]  A 
native  or  itiliahitant  of  Shetland.  (Chambers' 
Cyclop,  viii.  678.) 

*  shette,  *  shot,  v.t.    [Shut.] 

Bheugh  (gk  guttural),  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  schacht  = 
thi-  sliaa  of  a  mine.]  A  ditch,  a  stank,  an 
o}it;n  drain.     {Scotch.) 

"And  ft'  the  lK)nuy  ongioes,  and  wheels,  aud  the 
covea,  and  nheu^hg,  downat  Olauwitlierahiua."— Scotf  : 
Anti^art/,  ch.  xliv. 

Shew,  shewed,  shewn,  &c.  [Show,  Showed, 
Shown,  &<■.] 
shew-bread,  s.    [Show-bread.] 

*  shew-el,  *  shew-elle,  s.    [Prob.  from  shew 

=  show.]  An  example;  something  held  up 
to  give  warning  of  danger(iVare5);  a  scarecrow 
(Trench). 

"  So  are  these  bug-bears  of  opiuions  brought  by  great 
clearkes  into  the  world  to  serve  aa  thowellex,  to  Keep 
theiu  from  those  faults,  whereto  else  the  vanitie  of 
the  wiirld,  and  wcakeness  of  senses,  might  pull  them." 
—Sidnej/  r  Arcadia,  p.  263. 

•hew'-er  (ew  as  6),  s.     [Eng.  shew;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Ijxiig. :  One  who  shows. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  person  named  by  the  court 
in  jury  cases,  usually  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
parties,  to  accompany  the  six  viewers  when  a 
view  is  allowed.     [Virwer.] 

shews,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  extract.) 

"  And  other  trees  which  demand  most  attention 
shall  be  covered  with  a  substance  called  thews,  being 
the  refuse  of  a  flaxmill."— Sco« ;  Prose  WorJa  (1843), 
xxl.  142. 

Shey'-tan,  s.  [Arab.]  A  Muhammadan  name 
for  the  "devil  or  a  devil. 

Bhi'-ah, .'!.    [Shiite.] 

Shib'-bo-leth,  s.  [Heb.  =(1)  an  ear  of  corn  ; 
(2)  a  river,  from  skahal  =  to  increase,  to  grow, 
to  flow.] 

1.  A  word  used  as  a  test  or  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  Ephraimites  from 
the  Gileaditcs,  tlie  former,  through  not  being 
able  to  pronounce  the  letter  sh,  pronouncing 
the  word  as  sihholeth  (Judges  xii.). 

"  So  many  died 
Without  reprieve  adjudg'd  to  death. 
For  want  oi  well  pronouncing  thibboleth." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonixtes.  289. 

2.  Fig. :  The  critei-ion.  test,  or  watchword 
of  a  party;  that  which  distinguishes  one 
party  from  another,  usually  some  peculiarity 
in  things  of  little  importance. 

"  Opportunism  survived  as  the  thibboleth  of  a  fac- 
tion."—i^uitj/  Telegraph,  Sept.  3,  1885. 

*  shid'-der*  s.    [Hidder.] 

Bhide.  "  shyde,  *  schide,  s.  [A.S.  sdde; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  skidli ;  Ger.  scJielt.  From  the 
same  root  as  sheath  and  shedf  and  a  doublet  of 
skid.]  A  piece  split  off;  a  splinter;  a  billet 
of  wood. 

"  Beams  of  ash.  and  tJiidei  of  okes." 

Pha^r :  3'ramlaCian  of  rirffU. 

Shie,  V.  &  s.     [Shy,  v.] 

Bhiel,  s.  [Sheal.]  a  shed ;  a  small  cottage. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  swallows  jhikllng  round  my  ghiel. 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning  wheel." 

Burtis :  Bess  Jt  her  Spinning  Wheel. 

Shiel,  V.t.  [A  variant  of  shell  (q.v.).]  To  take 
out  of  tlie  shell  or  husk  ;  to  shell. 

shield,  "  schelde,  *  shelde,  *  shilda,  s. 

[AS.  scild,  sc€Jd=.A  shield  ;  oogn.  with  Dut. 
schild  :  Icel.  skjoldr,  pi.  skUdir  ;  Dan.  skiold  ; 
Sw.  skoki ;  Goth,  skildxis ;  Ger.  schild.] 
I.  Ordinnry  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
borne  on  the  arm  or  before  the  body  ;  a  buck- 
ler. Shields  were  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
triangular,  square,  round,  oval,  &c.,  and  were 
made  of  leather,  or  of  wood  covered  with 
leather.  They  formed  a  good  defence  against 
arrows,  darts,  spears,  &c.,  but  are,  of  course, 
useless  against  rifle-bullets. 

"  His  pond'roua  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast.'  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  284. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Any  thing  which  protects,  defends,  or 
shelters  ;  a  defence,  a  protection,  a  shield. 

"  His  truth  shall  be  thy  »hield."—Paalm  xci.  4. 

(2)  One  who  defends  or  protects  ;  a  defen- 
der, a  protector. 

"  Fear  not,  Abrara ;  I  am  thy  ahleld  and  thy  ex- 
ceeding great  reward."— Oenejw  xv.  i. 


*  (3)  A  spot  more  or  less  resembling  or  sug- 
gesting a  shield.    (SpcTiser.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (PL):  The  reproductive  bodies  of  lichens ; 
apothecia. 

(2)  A  broad  table-like  process  in  the  flowers 
of  Stapelia,  &c. 

2.  Her.  :  The  escutcheon  or  field  on  which 
are  placed  the  bearings  in  coats  of  arms. 
Sliields,  except  in  tlie  case  of  single  ladies  and 
widows,  by  whom  the  lozenge  shape  only  is 
used,  are  of  various  forms. 

3.  Husband. :  A  fender-plate  attached  to 
the  share  of  a  corn-plough  to  keep  clods  from 
rolling  on  to  the  young  plant. 

4.  Mining,  ^c. :  A  framework  for  protecting 
a  miner  in  working  an  adit ;  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward as  the  work  progresses. 

shield-bearer,  s.  A  young  man  who 
carried  his  master's  shield. 

shield-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  family  Scutata.  They  owe 
their  scientific  and  popular  name  to  the  large 
size  of  the  scutellum. 

shield-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Aspidium. 

shield-shaped,  a.  Having  the  form  or 
figure  of  a  sliiehl ;  scutate  (q.v.). 

*  shield-Ship,  s. 

N'tut. :  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  movable 
shields  to  protect  the  heavy  guns  except  at 
the  moment  of  firing.  Superseded  by  the 
turret-ship  (q.v.). 

Shield-slater,  s. 

ZooL :    Cassidina,    a    genua    of    Cursorial 

Isnpoda. 

shield-tail,  s. 

Ziiol. :  Any  individual  of  the  Uropeltidae 
(q.v.). 

Shield,  *  schelde,  *  schilde,  "*  shilde,  v.t. 
[Shield,  s.] 

1.  To  cover,  defend,  or  protect  with,  or  as 
with  a  shield  ;  to  shelter  or  protect  from  any 
thing  hurtful  or  annoying. 

"  Heaven  shield  your  grace  from  woe." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  L 

*  2.  To  ward  off'. 

"  Out  of  their  cold  caves  and  frozen  habitations, 
into  the  swuet  soil  of  Europe,  they  brought  with  them 
Ibfir  usual  weeds,  6t  to  shield  the  cold  to  which  they 
h.id  been  inured.'  —Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

"  3.  To  forbid,  to  forfend,  to  avert. 


shield' -less,  a.  [Eng.  shield,  s.  ;  -Uss.]  Desti- 
tute of  a  shield  ;  unprotected. 

*  shield'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shieldless;  -ly.] 
In  a  shieldless  manner  ;  withont  protection. 

Bhield'-less-ness,  ■;.  [Eng.  shieldless ;  -nesa.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shieldless  or  un- 
protected. 

shlel'-ing,  s.    [Shealino.] 

shift,  •  schifte,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sdjtan,  scyftan 
~  to  divide  ;  cogn.  with  I>ut.  schiften  =  to 
divide,  separate,  turn  ;  Icel.  skipta  —  to  part, 
share,  divide,  shift,  cliange  ;  Sw.  skifta  =  to 
diviile,  change,  shift ;  Dan.  skifte  =  to  divide, 
shift;  ski/te  =a  division,  an  exchange  ;  Icel. 
skipti  ~  a  division,  an  exchange,  a  shift ;  ski/a 
=  to  cut  in  pieces;  skijd=&  slice;  Dan. 
skive ;  Sw.  skifva.] 

A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  divide,  to  part,  to  distribute. 

■'  To  which  God  of  hia  bouutee  wolde  shift 
Corones  two,  of  flourea  wel  smelling." 

0/iaucer:  C.  T.,  v.  15.681. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  put  asunder  or  apart ;  to 
remove. 

"HaatiUch  be  tchifte  him." 

Piers  Plowman,  xx.  IM. 

3.  To  get  rid  of. 

"  Mercy  also,  as  well  rb  she  could,  did  what  she  could 
to  shift  ibein."—Bun!/an :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

4.  To  transfer  to  another  :   as,  To  shift  the 
blame. 

5.  To  move  or  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another. 

*■  The  sklfTahe  mark'd  lay  t"ssine  sore. 
And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  L  14. 

6.  To  change  in  position.  • 

"  We'll  ihift  our  ground."         S/iakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  5. 


7.  To  change,  as  clothes. 

"  I  would  odvUe  you  to  shift  n  »hirt." 

Shaketp. ;  Cj/ntbeUnt,  t  t, 

•  8.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes. 

"  Aa  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  liST* 
patience  to  tfiift  iiiv."—ShaKcsp. :  2  Benrjf  IV.,  v.  b, 

B,  intransitive: 

•  1.  To  divide,  to  distribute. 

"  God  clepoth  folk  to  htm  In  Bonilry  wli«. 
And  ev«rich  hatli  of  God  a  propre  gift, 
Som  thia,  Bom  that,  ao  that  him  Uketh  shift.' 
Chaucttr:  V.  T..  ft,e97. 

2.  To  move  ;  to  change  place  or  positioi : 
aa.  The  wind  shi/ts.  (Used  also  in  this  sense 
in  Music.)    [Shift,  s.,  II.  4.] 

3.  To  cliange  ;  to  give  place  to  other  tilings; 
to  pass  into  a  different  form,  sUite,  or  the  like. 

"The  alitth  age 
SJiifti  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  i>aiitalui>n." 

.ViakLsp.  :  AS  t'ou  Like  It,  IL  7. 

*  4.  To  digress. 

"  Thnu  bast  shifmd  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  ot 
the  ii\^\>iQ\t." —Shakeap. ;  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 

5.  To  change  dress,  and,  particularly,  the 
under  garments. 

"She  begs  you  Just  would  turn  you  while  she  shifts." 
young:  .Satires,  vL  «. 

*  6.  To  pi-actise  indirect  methods. 

"  All  those  Bchoohnon,  though  they  were  exceeding 

witty,  yet  l>etter  teach  all  their  followers  to  shift  than 

to  resolve  by  their  difltinctious,"— /TaWj/A, 

7.  To  resort  to  expedients ;  to  adopt  such 

and  such  a  course  in  time  of  difficulty ;  to 

contrive,  to  manage,  to  fare. 

"  These  beaata  range  in  the  night  for  their  prey,  and 
if  they  should  meet  with  me  in  the  dark,  hi>w  should 
1  shift  then  t  "~Buny<tn  :  Pilgrim's  Progres*.  pt.  i. 

^  1.  To  shift,  about :  To  change  about  from 
side  to  side  ;  to  vacillate. 

2.  To  shift  off : 

(1)  To  put  away  ;  to  disengage  or  di^encnm- 
ber  one's  self  of. 

•  (2)  To  defer,  to  delay  ;  to  put  off*,  to  post- 
pone. 

Shift,  "shifte,  s.     [Shift,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Ixinguage: 

1.  A  moving  or  changing  of  place  ;  a  move. 

"With  other  two  s7ii_ffs  of  the  camp  the  contract  was 
completed- "—ftcW.  April  4,  1885. 

2.  A  change ;  a  substitution  of  one  thing 
for  another. 

"  Fortime  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens.  L  1. 

3.  A  change  of  clothing  ;  applied  specifically 
to  a  cliange  of  underclothing  ;  a  woman's 
under  garment,  a  chemise. 

4.  A  turning  from  one  tiling  or  resource  to 
another ;  hence,  an  expedient  tried  in  time  of 
difficulty  ;  a  contrivance,  a  resource,  a  plan. 

"  But  ID  the  autumn  of  1691  all  these  shifts  were  ex- 
hausted."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvill. 

5.  A  mean  or  petty  refuge  ;  a  last  resource 
or  expedient;  a  trick  to  escape  detection, 
evil,  or  responsibility  ;  fraud,  trickery. 

.  "  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft  .  .  . 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shifts." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  920. 

6.  A  squad  or  turn  of  men  to  take  a  spell  of 
work  at  statetl  intervals  ;  the  working  time  of 
such  squad  or  relay  of  men  ;  a  spell  or  turn 
of  work  :  as,  a  day-shift  and  a  night-s/ti/(.  A 
double  shift  or  single  shift  indicates  two  sets 
or  one  set  of  men  to  a  work,  A  three-turn 
shift  consists  of  three  relays,  working  eight 
hours  each. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  An  alteration  or  variation  in  the 
succession  of  crops  :  as,  a  three  ye;irs"  shift,  a 
four  years'  shift.     [Rotation.  ^  4. J 

2.  Build.  :  A  mode  of  arranging  the  tiers  of 
plates,  bricks,  timbers,  planking,  &r.,  so  that 
the  joints  of  adjacent  rows  shall  not  coincide. 

3.  Mining-eng. :  A  fault  or  dislocation,  ac- 
companied by  depression  of  one  portion, 
destroying  the  continuity  ;  a  slip. 

4.  Music:  A  change  of  the  position  of  the 
hand  in  violin  playing,  by  whioli  the  first 
finger  of  the  player  lias  to  temporarily  become 
the  nut.  Shifts  are  complete  changes  of  four 
notes  ;  thus,  the  first  shift  on  the  violin  is 
when  the  first  finger  is  on  a  of  the  first  string; 
the  second  shift,  when  it  is  on  d  above.  The 
intermediate  points  on  which  the  finger  can 
be  placed  are  called  positions. 

If  To  make  shift :  [Make,  v.,  ^  30]. 

*  shift-got,  a.  Got  or  gained  by  shifts  or 
tricks. 

"  The  ding-thrift  heire  his  shift-got  summe  mispent. 
Comes  drooping  like  a  peunyle.«s  penitent." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires.  Iv.  6. 


<»6U,  bo^ ;  po^t,  j^^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9hiii.  hengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  C 
Hftian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tiont  -$ion  =  ^*'""     -cious,  -tioos,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b^l,  d^L 
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Shlft'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  shift :  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  shitted,  muved,  or  changed. 

Bliift'-er,  s.    [Eng.  shift:  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Languagt : 

1.  ill.  .•    One  who  shifts  or  changes :  as,  » 

sc^nt-ihifteT. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  plays  tricks  or  practises 
artifice ;  a  trickster. 

"  Tbey  have  BO  little 
As  well  nmy  free  them  from  the  ii.me  ot  ■Oifln-i. 
,        Bfoum.  i  Flet. :  Bloodn  Brother.  It.  1 

n.  TechnicttUy: 

1  Knitting-macUm:  One  of  the  beardless 
needles  (nr  awns,  as  they  have  no  eyes)  which, 
by  suitable  mechanism  under  the  control  of 
their  attendant,  operate  to  disengage  the 
outer  loops  of  the  course  and  put  tlicm  on  the 
next  inner  or  the  next  outer  needles  for  nar- 
rowing or  widening. 

2  Saitt.  :  A  person  employed  to  assist  the 
ship's  cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting 
the  salt  provisi'->ii3. 

sMfter-bax,  s. 

KniUing-vMchine :  A  bar  having  stops  or 
projections,  whose  office  it  is  to  stop  one 
needle-cariier  bolt  while  they  lift  the  other. 


rtiift'-ing,  !»■•?«'■•,'"•.  *»■    [Shift,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Changing  place  or  position. 

"  others  ateerd.  <'T  turu'd  the  sails. 
To  receive  the  shi'ftM^gsles.  ,  „,  .      ,  „ 
Cowper-j  Procedure  of  Dtvme  Love. 

2.  Resorting  from  one  expedient  to  another 
fickle,  changeable,  vacillating. 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  OrdiTuiry  Langvage  : 

1.  The  act  or  .state  of  removing  or  changing ; 
change,  removal. 

"Hereby  it  Is  cle»re.  that  the  Kt""/ .<?.">«">  "^ 
blahoppes  in  olde  times,  mishked  much  this  th\ftinae 
ol  maters  to  Rome.'-y™«H  •  Woria,  p.  166. 

2.  The  act  of  having  recourse  to  equivocal 
expedienU  or  shifts  ;  evasion,  artifice,  trickery. 

U.  Naut. :  The  parting  of  tackle-blocks 
which  have  been  pulled  together. 

slilfting-bar,  s. 

Print. :  A  cross-bar  removably  dovetailed 
into  a  chase.  Shifting-bars  are  generally  used 
in  the  imposition  of  oddments.  [Oddment,  2.] 

sWftlng-beacli,  s.  A  beach  of  gravel 
liable  to  be  moved  or  shitted  by  the  action  of 
tile  sea  or  a  current. 

Bhlfllng-oentre,  s.    The  same  as  Meta- 

CENTRE  (q.v). 

Shifting-gauge,  8.   An  adjustable  gauge. 

sbUtlng-plank,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  oaken  plank,  used,  in  coiyunction 
with  the  rollers,  blocks,  and  other  implements, 
for  shifting  cannon  from  one  level  to  another. 

sMftlng-rall,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  upper  rail  or  lazy-back  to  a 
carriage,  removable  at  pleasure. 

Bblftlng-sand  (or  sands),  «.  Loose- 
mo\iiig  sand  ;  a  quicksand. 

BhlfUng  (or  secondary)  nse,  s. 

Law:  [Use,  s.]. 

Bllift' -ing-lj?,  adv.  (Eng.  shifting ;  -ly.]  In 
a  shifting  manner ;  by  shifts  and  changes ; 
with  deceit  or  evasion. 

Bbift'-less,  a.  [Eng.  shift;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  expedients  ;  having  no  expedients  or  re- 
sources ;  unable  to  shift  for  one's  self. 

"  To  shield  the  ihiftleii  people  around  blm  from  the 
results  of  their  own  impnidence  and  Improvidence.  — 
Scribner'i  itagaxine,  Dec.  1873.  p.  237. 

Bhiff-less-lJ',  adv.    [Eng.  s»i/i;  -Jess.]    In  a 

shiftless  mauiier. 
Bhlft'-lesB-ness,  s.     [Eng.  shiftless:   -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  shiftless. 

Bhilf -y,  a.    (Eng.  shift  :  •y.\ 

1.  Inclined  to  shift  or  change  ;  changeable, 
shifting. 

2.  Full  of  shifts ;  fertile  in  expedients  or 
resources  ;  well  able  to  shift  for  one's  self. 

3.  In  a  bad  sense:  Full  of  shifts,  tricks,  or 
evasions  :  given  to  shifting  or  trickery. 

Bhl'-itc,  s.  &  a.  [Arab,  shiah  =  a  party,  a 
Action,  a  number  of  separatists.] 


A.  As  substantive: 

Muhammadanism  (PI.) :  One  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Muhamniadans.  They  reject  the 
Sunna,  or  body  of  tradition  regarding  tlie  pro- 
phet, while  this  is  accepted  by  the  Sunmtes, 
or  Sonnites.  They  assert  that  Muhammad, 
before  his  deatli,  named  his  adopted  son  Ali 
to  the  Caliphate,  and  therefore  reject  Aliu 
Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othioan,  the  first  three 
caliphs  who  held  the  dignity  before  All's  elec- 
tion. Persia  is  the  leading  Shiite  nation, 
and  one  source  of  its  often  being  at  variance 
with  Turkey  is  that  the  latter  jmwer  is  Sun- 
nite.  Maiiv  Shiites  exist  also  in  India,  though 
the  Sunnites  are  there  more  numerous. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  party 
described  under  A. 

shi-kar'-ree,  she-ka.r'-r^,  s.  [Hind,  shi- 
kari.] A  native  attendant  hunter  ;  hence  a 
spurtsman  generally. 

'sbUde,  'shelde,  f.  is.    (Shield.) 

Shili;  s.    [Gen.  scAi;/=  sedge.]   Straw.  (Proo.) 

Shni.  v.t.  [Icel.  skjM  :  Dan.  sljal  =  a  shelter, 
protection.]  To  put  under  cover,  to  sheal. 
(Proc.) 

shil-le -lah,  shil-la -lah.  sUl-la-l^,  s. 

[From  Shillelagh,  a  barony  in  the  county 
Wicklow,  famous  for  its  oaks.]  An  oak  or 
blackthorn  sapling,  used  as  a  cudgel.    (Irish.) 

"  One  civilised   nation  clutches  its  thitteta^h  when 
another  trails  its  coaL"— A'cAo,  Sept.  8.  1B8&. 

shni-ing.'shlll-yng. "shyll-ing.s.  (AS 

scillinri,  scyUiiig:  cogii.  with  Dut.  schelbng : 
Icel.  skiUingr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  skilling :  Gotli. 
skilliggs:  Ger.  schilling,  from  the  same  root 
as  Icel.  skUja  =  to  divide  ;  Dan.  sktlU  :  cf. 
Sw.  skiljemynt :  Dan.  skillemynt  (from  skilja, 
skille  =  to  divide,  and  mynt  =  coin) ;  and  Ger. 
scheidemiime  (from  scheiden  =  to  divide,  and 
miiiux  =  coin),  all  meaning  small  change.) 

Numis. :  A  British  coin  of  currency  and 
account,  now  equal  in  value  to  twelve  penmes, 
or  to  one-twentieth  of  the  pound  sterling.  It 
has  varied  considerably  in  value  at  different 
times,  from  four  jiennies  to  twenty  pence.  In 
1560  the  pound  troy  was  coined  into  sixty 
shillings,  in  1600  into  sixty-two  shillings,  and 
by  the  Act,  66  George  III.,  it  was  ordered  to 
be  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings,  which  is  the 
rate  at  which  shillings  are  now  struck.  The 
term  shilling  was  also  applied  to  a  weight 
equivalent  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound; 
thus,  the  statute  of  Henry  II.,  a.d.  126b, 
decreed  that  "  if  the  corn  be  at  twelvepence 
a  quarter,  tie  farthing  loaf  shall  weigh  six 
pounds  sixteen  shillings,"  i.e.,  six  pounds  and 
}g  of  a  pound. 

"  The  first  current  ihuilng  or  sUner  pleoes  of  twelne 
pence   stamped  within  memori;e.  were  coined  by   K- 
Heiiriethe  eight,  in  the  twentith  yeare  olhis  relgne. 
— flofiiwAed  .-  Descrip.  of  Enff.,  bit.  li..  ch.  xxv. 

shUUng-dreadful.  s.  A  short  novel,  of 
a  sensational  character,  published  in  one 
volume,  and  sold  for  a  sliiUing. 

■•  Mr    9t«yenson  Is  wriUng  another  tMUing-dread. 

fuir-AthencBum.  Nov.  H.  18S5.  p.  638. 

shil-ly  shai  1^,  shiUl-shalli,  v.t.  [A 
reduplication  of  shall  I,  and  hence  =  shall  r, 
shall  I  not  ?\  To  act  in  an  irresolute  or  unde- 
cided manner ;  to  hesitate. 

*  Bhil  -Ijf-shailS?,  *  shlU-I-shall-I.  adv. 

&  S.      (SaiLLVSH-^LLY,  r.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  In  an  irresolute  or  hesitating 
manner. 

"I  am  somewhat  dainty  In  making  a  resolution 
because  when  I  make.  I  keep  it ;  I  don  t  stand  thai- 
ihltlll  then;  H  I  s-iyt,  lU  do't"  -  Cown-re  .'  II  nj 
of  the  World. 


jumper-hole  to  fill  out  a  portion  of  the  thlc^ 
ness  not  occupied  by  the  wedges  or  featliers. 

3.  Agric.  :  A  shallow  plough  for  breaking 
the  surface  of  laud  and  killing  weeds. 

shun'-mer,  *  shim'-er,  v.  i.  [A.S.  scymrian ; 
frequent,  from  sciman,  scimian  =  to  shine  ; 
scima  =  a  liglit,  brightness  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
scheineren ;  ti\v.skimra;GeT.schimmern.]  To 
emit  a  tremulous  light ;  to  gleam,  to  glisten. 
*•  stagnant,  lifeless,  dreary,  dismal.  ^ 

Lighted  by  the  thim'xering  moonlight. 

Lonjfeltoie .   Siau'atha.\x. 

Sbim'-mer,  s.  (Shimmer,  v.]  A  tremuloui 
light  or  gleam. 

Shin,  •  shine,  •  shyn,  s.  [A.S.  sdm  :  cogn. 
with  Dut.  scheen:  Sw.  sken-bcn  =  shin-bone  ; 
Dan.  skiune-been;  Ger.  schieiu :  O.  H.  Ger. 
xina,  sceiui.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  forepart  of  the  leg  be- 
tween the  ankle  and  the  knee,  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  human  leg ;  the  forepart  of  the 
crural  hone.    [Tibia.] 

•'Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  beware  of  my  own  wit,  till  I 
break  my  shiiu  against  H.'—Shaketp. :  At  iou  Ltxe  II, 
11-4. 

2.  Itail.-eng. :  A  fish-plate. 
shin-bone,  s.    The  bone  of  the  shin ;  the 

tibia. 

'•  I  find  I'm  hut  hurt  In  the  leg.  a  dangerotis  klekon 
the  lAiii-boH*"— aeaum.  A  FleL:  Bonegt  Mant  for- 
tune, ii.  L 

shln-boot,  s. 

Matiige  :  A  horse-boot  having  a  long  leathei 
shield  to  protect  the  shin  of  a  horse  from 
being  injured  by  the  opposite  foot ;  used  on 
trotting  horses.    (Amtr.) 

Shin-leaf,  s. 

Hot. :  Pyrola  elliptica. 

shin-plaster,  s.  Originally,  any  kind 
of  paper  money  ;  said  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  Continental  currency  after  its  deprecia- 
tion. During  the  Civil  'V\'ar,  and  thereafter, 
tlie  fractional  paper  currency  issued  by  the 
Government,  and  by  many  private  banks  and 
companies,  was  so  called.  Essentially  a  term 
of  contempt,  implying  wurthlessness.       (  U-  S.) 

shln-rapper,  «.  One  who  disables  a 
horse  by  a  blow  on  the  splint-bone. 

Shin,  r.t.  *  (.    (Sbih,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
1    To  climb  a  tree  by  means  of  the  hands 

and'  legs  alone  ;  to  swarm.    (Usually  followed 
by  tip.) 
2.  To  go  afoot ;  to  hurry  about. 

B.  Trans.:  To  climb  by  embracing  with  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  pulling  one's  self  up ;  to 
swarm  up. 

*  slun'-dle,  t.  [I^t.  idTiduia  =  a  wooden 
tile,  from  scijuto  =  to  cut,  to  cleave,  to  spbt ; 
Ger.  scltindel.] 

1.  A  shingle.     [SHtNOLK  (1).] 
■•Cornelius  Nepos  writeth.  that  the  housen  In  Kom. 

were  no  otherwise  covered  over  head  but  with  ihimUee. 
—P.  Bolland :  Ptinie,  bk.  xvL.  ch.  X. 

2.  A  roofing  slate. 

•  shin-dle,  v.t.  (Shindlk,  ».]  To  cover  or 
roof  witli  shingles. 

shin'-d*,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.  Leland  suggesU 
a  derivation  from  the  Gipsy  c*in3are«  or  cAind* 
=  a  quarreL] 

1.  A  row,  a  spree.    (Slang.) 

•■  Hear  them  for  miles  kicking  "P,*'"'''^"'' '*'"*;" 

2.  A  liking,  a  f,incy.     (Arnxr.) 

3.  The  same  as  Shinty  (q.v.). 


B.  As  subst. :  Foolish  trifling,  irresolution. 
shil  -pet,  shfl'-plt,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

1.  Weak,  washy,  insipid.    (Scotch.) 

•■  We  pronounced  the  claret  .Mpit.  and  demoded 
brandy  with  great  vociferation. '—Scort .  tfoterlej. 
ch.  XL 

2.  Of  a  sickly,  white  colour;  feeble-looking. 
•  shll-wit,  s.    [Childwit.] 

shi'-lj^,  adv.    (Shyly.) 
shim,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

1.  Math.  :  A  thin  piece  of  metal  placed 
between  two  parts  to  make  a  fit.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  ad,iu3ting  the  parts  of  a  journal- 
lx)x  to  the  crank-pin  or  wrist  either  in  the 
original  fitting  qrin  taking  up  lost  motion. 
2    Stone-u'orking :    One  of  the  plates  in  a 


shine,  '  schlne,  *  schjme,  *  shyne  (pa.  t 

•  shined,  •  schone,  *  schoon,  '  shoon,  shone  pa. 
par.  •  shinen.  shone),  v.i.  &  (.  (A.S.  sclnan 
(pa.  t.  scan,  pa.  par.  sciiieii):  cogn.  with  Dut. 
schijmn  :  IceL  skiiia ;  Dan.  skinne  ;  Sw.  stiTio; 
Goti.  skeinan;  Ger.  scheimn.] 
A    Intransitive : 

1.  To  emit  rays  of  light ;  to  give  light ;  to 
gleam  ;  to  beam  with  steady  radiance. 

"The  moon  sAiHei  bright- •• 

Shakeip. .  MercItdM  of  rsrace.  v.  I. 

2.  To  be  bright ;  to  glitter  ;  to  be  brilliant. 


•■  But  all  thing,  which  that  ihineth  as  the  gold. 
Neisnogold,  r-  ■  ^-■- '—"•  •-'■< 


a  I  h»ve  berd  It  told- 

C?taucer:  C.  T.,  16.4M. 

3.  To  be  gay  or  splentlid ;  to  be  beautifuL 
i.  To  be  eminent  or  cnnspicuoua. 

"Aqnailty  wherein,  they  aay,yoa«ftin«r 


ate.  fit,  f^c,  ^dst.  What.  rail,  ^ther;  w..  wet,  here,  cam.l  »^«>-  "^«- '^g^"':;  ^t  l^^y"^ an I'lc^!" 
or!  wore.  wpU,  wort,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.iMilte.  our.  rnle.fau;  try.  Syrian.    ».  »     e,  ey 
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2.  To  perform  the  process  of  shingling  on. 
[Shinolino.] 

Shin'-gler,  s.     [Eng.  shingl(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  covers  or  roofs  housus  with 
shingles. 

2.  One  who  or  a  machine  which  cats  and 
prepares  shingles. 

3.  A  workman  who  attends  a  shingling 
machine. 

4.  A  machine  for  shingling  iron  ;  an  eccentric 
wheel  or  roller,  revolving  within  a  concave, 
and  pressintr  the  dross  out  of  the  loop  or  ball 
from  the  puddling-fiimace. 

Shin'-glei^  9.  pi.     [Lat.  cingulum  =  Sk  girdle, 

from  cingo  =  to  gird.  ] 

Pathol. :  Herpes  zoster  (or  zona),  a  cutaneous 
disease,  forming  a  band  of  inflamed  patches, 
with  tlu'ir  clustered  vesicles  along  the  course 
of  one  or  more  iuUrcostal  nerves,  eucircling 
half  the  circumference  of  the  body,  generally 
on  the  right  side,  and  stopping  at  the  median 
plane,  it  leaves  scars  behind,  and,  specially 
in  old  people,  obstinate  neuralgic  pains. 
There  is  a  variety,  Herpes  zoster  frontalis  (or 
ophthalmicus,  called  Brow  Shingles,  which  is 
characterized  by  small  vesicles  on  the  fore- 
heail,  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  side  of  the 
nose.    [IIerpes.] 

"  Such  Are  used  Buccessfiilly  In  eryalpelaa  aiid 
thiiigles.  by  a  alender  diet  of  decoctions  of  mrinoceoua 
vetjetables." — Arbuthnot .   On  IHet, 

ahin'-gling*  s.     [Shingle,  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  cover- 
ing with  shingles  ;  a  covering  of  shingles. 

2.  Iron-work. :  The  operation  of  removing 
slag,  &c.,  from  puddled  iron,  and  forming  the 
bail  into  shape  for  the  puddle-rolls. 

shingling  -  gauge,  s.  A  device  for 
atl^justing  shingles  iu  tlie  proper  position  for 
nailing. 

stilngling-liaiiuner,  s.  A  tilt  or  other 
power  hammer  employed  in  shingling. 
[Shinolino,  2.] 

shingling-hatohet,  s.  A  tool  with  a 
poll,  used  in  nailing  on  shingles,  a  bit  for 
occasionally  trimming  them  to  fit,  and  a  claw 
for  drawing  the  nails. 

slilngllng-niUl,  s. 

Metal-work. :  A  rolling-mill  or  forge,  where 
puddled  iron  is  hammered  to  remove  tlie 
dross,  compact  the  grain,  and  turn  out 
malleable  iron, 

shlngUng-tonga,  s.  pi.  Heavy  tongs, 
nsually  slung  fmm  a  crane  and  used  in 
moving  the  ball  of  red-hot  iron  to  and  beneath 
the  trip  or  steam  hammer. 

Shin'-gl^  (1).  o-  [Eng.  shinglie)  (1),  8.  ;  -y.] 
Resemblini;  shingles;  appearing  as  if  covered 
with  shingles. 

"  The  sqairrel,  on  the  shingly  shag-biLrk's  bough." 
Lowell :  Indiun  Summer  Reverie. 

Bhm'-gly  (2).  a.  [Eng.  shingle)  (2).  s.  ;  -y.] 
Consisting  of  or  covered  with  shingle. 

"  Led  nie  a  rare  chaae  across  some  shingly  backs."— 
Field.  Sept.  *.  1886. 

shin'-ing,  ■  shyn-Lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[Shine,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Emitting  light :  bright,  gleaming,  glitter- 
ing. 

"  Ko  thinind  oruameuts  have  they  to  seek." 

Cawper  :  Dope,  765. 

2.  Illustrious,  eminent,  prominent,  diu- 
tinguislied. 

II.  Bot.  :  Having  a  smooth,  even,  polished 
surface,  as  many  leaves. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  EtTusion  or  emission  of  light ;  brightness. 

"  The  moon  shall  be  dnrk.  and  the  stara  shall  with- 
draw  their  thining.'^Joel  ii.  10. 

*  2.  The  act  or  sta,te  of  making  one's  self 
conspicuous  by  display  of  superiority  ;  osten- 
tatious display. 

slilning-gumaxd,  b. 

Ichthy. :  Trigta  lucerna,  probably  named 
from  the  brilliant  longitudinal  silvery  band 
on  each  side.  The  Cornish  fishermen  call  it 
the  Long-tinned  Captain,  from  the  elongation 
of  the  second  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  fin- 

^  Shin'-ing-ness,  s.     [Eng.  shining;  -nas.] 


5.  To  be  noticeably  visible  or  apparent ;  to 
be  prominent. 

"  Love,  Bwectness,  goodness,  In  her  person  ghinr-l," 
MUton  :  On  hit  Ueceattd  » V". 

B.  Trans, :  To  cause  to  shine  or  be  bright. 
(Vvlgar.) 

%  To  shine  is  a  steady  emission  of  light ; 
to  glitter  is  an  unsteady  emission  of  liglit, 
occasioned  by  the  rertection  on  transjiarent  or 
bright  bodies.  The  sun  and  moon  shine  when- 
ever tliey  make  their  appearance  ;  but  a  set 
of  diamonds  glitter  by  the  iiTegular  refraction 
of  the  hght  on  them.  Shine  specifies  no  de- 
gree of  light,  it  niiiy  be  barely  sufficient  to 
render  itself  visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  light;  glare  on  the  contrary 
denotes  tlie  highest  possible  degree  of  light ; 
the  sun  frequently  glares,  when  it  shines  only 
at  intervals  ;  and  all  naked  light,  the  strength 
of  which  is  diminished  by  any  shade,  will 
produce  a  glare. 

%  To  cause  the/ace  to  shine: 

Script. :  To  be  propitious. 
abine,  s.    [Shine,  v.] 

"  1.  The  state  of  shining ;  brilliancy,  bright- 
ness, splendour,  lustre. 


•  2.  Fair  weather ;.  sunshine. 

•*  Remember  me  In  shine  and  shower. 
In  Borrow  oud  In  glee  " 

Praed:  Remember  Me. 

8.  A  row,  a  quarrel.  (In  this  sense  perhaps 
a  corrupt,  of  shindy,  q-V.)    {Slang.) 

"  There's  mostly  a  ihine  of  a  Sanday  evening." — 
B.  Kingtley  :  Rao^nxhoe,  ch.  xlL 

H  (1)  To  kick  up  a  shine :  To  make  a  row. 
(2)  To  take  the  shine  out  of:  To  cast  into 
the  shade  ;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

Shin'-er,  5.     [Eng.  shin(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  OrdiiMi-y  Lang^lage  : 

*  1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  shines. 

2.  Fig. :  A  coin,  especially  a  bright  one ;  a 
sovereign.    (Slang.) 

"The  ballot  and  all  other  prineiptea  are.  it  appears, 
to  he  thrown  over  lit  the  forthcoming  election,  and 
the  ihiner$  are  to  be  the  only  lnteTeBt."—Jioming 
Chronicle.  Sept.  9,  1857. 

II.  Ichthy. :  (1)  A  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  Leuciscua  ;  (2)  Abramis  americanus. 
(Amer.) 

elii'-ness,  5.    [Shvkess.] 

Sbin'-e^,  s.     [Shine.]    Money.    (Slaiig.) 

"  We'll  soon  till  both  pockets  with  the  thinei/  in 
Califoruin." — Jieada  :  Ifetier  too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  i. 

abin'-gle  (l),  *  shyn-gle,  *  shyn-gU,  s. 

[A  corrupt,  of  shindle  (q.v.).] 

1.  Build, :  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  having 
parallel  sides,  and  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  commonly  used  as  a  roof-covering,  in- 
stead of  slates,  tiles^  or  metal.  Shingles  are 
laid  with  one-tlnid  of  their  lengths  to  the 
weather.  They  are  usually  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  so  have  six  inches  of  margin  ;  this 
is  the  gauge  of  the  shingle ;  the  other  two- 
tiiirds  is  cover.  The  excess  over  twice  the 
gauge  is  the  lap  or  bond. 

"Avery  poor  cathedral  church,  covered  with  skinglet 
or  tiles."— *ay ;  Remaina,  p.  123. 

•2.  Hide,  skin. 

"  She  hath  some  black  spots  about  her  ihingle,"— 
Bowell ;  Parly  of  Beatts.  p.  51. 

sblngle-mlll,  s.  A  saw-mill  for  cutting 
logs  into  shingles. 

shlngle-nailf  s.  A  cut  nail  of  proper 
8i2e  for  fastening  shingles  on  a  roof. 

Bblngle-oak,  s. 

Bot.  :  Q^L€rc^ts  imhricata. 

Shingle  -  roofed,  a.  Having  a  roof 
covered  with  shingles. 

shingle- wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Nectandra  le7icantha. 

■hin'-gle  (2),  s.  [Norw.  singl  or  singling  = 
coarse  gravel,  small  round  stones.  (Wedg- 
wood.)] Coarse  round  gravel  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  the  coarse  gravel  or  accumulation  of 
small  rounded  stones  found  on  the  shores  of 
rivers  or  of  the  sea. 

8hingle-trap»  s.  A  groin.  [Groin  (1). 
8.  3.1 

shin'-gle,  v.t.    [Shingle  (1).  s.] 
1.  To  cover  or  roof  with  shingles. 

"  They  nhingle  their  houses  with  ii."— Evelyn  :  Arehi- 
Ucture,  bk.  IL.  ch.  iv.,  5  l. 


The  quality  or  st.ato  of  being  shining;  brfght- 
ne^is,  splendour,  lustre. 

Shin'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  shin;  -(r :  that  Is,  one 
who  plies  his  shins  or  legs  busily.} 

I.  One  who  ^nesaboutamongst  Ids  acquaint- 
ances borrowing  money  to  meet  pressing 
demands.  The  practice  itself  Is  called  shin- 
ning.   (Amer.  slaiig.) 

*  2.  A  stocking. 

shin'-ney,  s,    [Shinty.] 

Shin'-t6,  s.     [Chinese  =  the  way  of  the  gods.] 
Comparative  Iteliginns: 

1.  The  religions  belief  of  the  peopU'  of 
Japan,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddliisin 
from  Corea  in  a.d.  552.  Tlie  new  belief  almost 
entirely  absorbed  the  old,  being,  however, 
itself  moditieil  in  the  process.  Shinto  possesses 
no  moral  code.  Motobri  (1730-lSOl)  main- 
tained  tliat  the  will  of  the  Mikado  was  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  Shinto  holds 
the  Mikado  to  be  tlie  direct  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  Sun-goddess  ;  has  asso- 
ciatetl  with  it  a  system  of  hero-worship,  and 
attributes  spiritual  agencies  to  the  powers  of 
nature.    (See  extract!) 

"The  three  great  cummandmenta,  issued  by  the 
department  uf  relit; im  i"  "i^'-'  Intended  to  be  the 
biisis  of  a  reformed  ^'Ain/^j  and  natural  religion,  are  as 
follows  :  (1|  Thou  ehalt  Ijonour  the  goda,  and  lore  thy 
country ;  (.it  Thou  slialt  clefirly  umlL-rstand  the 
primhples  u(  heaven  and  the  duty  of  man;  |3)Thou 
shalt  revere  the  emperor  as  thy  snvereign,  and  obey 
the  will  of  his  court.  In  its  higher  forms,  Shinto  is  a 
cultured  and  iiitelleetuai  deism;  in  it.s  lower  forma 
it  cont^ist.i  in  blind  obedience  to  govemtuental  and 

Eriestly   dictates."— «ip/w  <*  Datia:    Amer.    Cifclop., 
c.  63S. 

2.  A  Shintoist 

"  The  Shintos  believe  hi  a  past  life,  and  they  live  1q 
fear  and  reverence  of  the  spirit*  of  the  dead."— Ai'pley 
*  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  637. 

Shia'-tO-i^m,  5.     {^n^.  Shinto;  •i.'nn.] 

Compar.  Kelig.  :  The  same  as  Shinto,  1 
(q.v.). 

"  The  great  end  and  aim  of  .'ihintoisTn  is  oliedience  to 
the  edicu)  of  tlie  guverniiieiit,  aa  tdiown  in  the  sermouf 
of  lecturers  and  priests,  "—//ip/cy  i  Uaua:  Amer 
Cyclop.,  ix.  638. 

Shin'-tA-ist,  s.     [Eng.  Shinto;  -ist.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  A  believer  in  Shinto  (q.v.) 

•'  The  Shintoists  have  very  obscure  notions  abont  the 
immortality   of    the   soul,   a  supreme    creator,  or   a 


future  state  of  rewards  and  puniahiuents." 
Vitna  :  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  63S. 


-Itipley  4 


Shin'-tj^,  s.     [Gael,  sinteag  =  a  skip,  a  bound.] 

1.  A  game  played  in  Scotland,  correspond- 
ing to  the  English  hockey  (q.v.). 

2.  The  club  or  stick  used  in  playing  such 
game. 

Shin'-S^,  •  Shlnle,  a.     [Eng.  shin{e) ;  -y.\ 

1.  Bright,  clear,  splendid,  sunshiny. 

■■  Like  distant  thunder  on  a  thiny  day." 

Dryden :  To  the  Ducheu  i>f  TorK 

2.  Having  a  glittering  appearance  ;  glossy, 
brilliant. 

"  Shiny  beach  and  pebbly  bay." 

litackie  :  Lays  of  Bighlandi,  p.  8. 

-ship,  suff.  [A.S.  scipe.]  A  suffix  denoting 
state,  office,  dignity,  profession,  art,  or  the 
like,  as  lordsAijj,  friendi/np,  stewardsAij*, 
horsemans/tip. 

ship  (1),  *  BcMp,  *  schlppe,  '  shlppe, 
*  Bhup,  5.  [A.S.  scip,  scyp  (pi.  scipu) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  schi/;  Icel.  skip ;  Dan.  slab ;  Sw. 
skepp:  Goth,  skip;  Ger.  schiff;  O.  H.  Ger. 
scif.  From  the  same  root  as  shajx  and  shave ; 
Gr.  <TKd<})0^  (skaphos)  =  a  digging,  a  trench,  the 
hull  of  a  sliip,  a  ship,  from  o-Koirraj  {skapto)  = 
to  dig,  delve,  hollow  out;  Lat.  scap)ia=tL 
bowl,  a  boat,  a  skill'.] 

1.  Strictly,  a  three-masted  vessel  with 
square  sails  on  each  mast,  but  applied  in 
ordinary  language  to  vessels  of  whatever  kind, 
excepting  boats,  adapted  for  navigation. 
Ships  arp  of  various  sizes,  and  litted  for 
various  purposes,  and  are  called  by  various 
names  according  to  their  rig  and  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  applied,  as  men-of-war, 
merchantmen,  brigs,  sloops,  schooners, 
galleys,  fee.  A  ship,  strictly  so  called,  has  a 
bowsprit  and  three  masts— main-mast,  fore- 
mast, and  mizzen-ma.st — each  square-rigged, 
and  composed  of  a  lower-mast,  a  top-mast, 
and  a  top-gallant  mast.  A  ship  is  (.bstinguishcd 
from  a  barque  by  the  square  sails  on  the 
niizzen,  where  a  barque  has  only  fore-and- 
aft  sails.  In  order  to  meet  the  increase 
in  size,  and  especially  in  length,  some  ships 
are  now  built  with  four  masts.    Ships  were, 


b^  b^;  po^t,  Jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect.  :Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
•HJlan*  -tian  =  shg^n.   -tloa,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -Qion  =  »>*'^"     -<»loa8»  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^L 
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until  comparatively  recent  times,  constructed 
of  wood,  sucli  as  oak,  pine,  &c.,  but  this 
material    has  to  a  very  great   extent    been 
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snperseded  by  iron  and  steel,  by  the  adoption 
of  which  lightness  and  strengtli  are  combined. 
Vessels  of  war  are  often  constructed  on  the 
composite  system,  that  is,  of  wood  with  a 
skin  or  coating  of  iron  or  steel. 

"  The  proper  deHDitioQ  of  a  ship  is  a  vessel  with 
three  masta,  each  mast  beine  square-rigged.  She 
would  be  a  ship,  even  if  she  did  nut  carry  anfthing 
above  her  cross-trees,  for  she  is  made  so  by  her  cross- 
Jack  and  mizzen  topsail  yard  and  mizzeii  tDp  :  yet,  if 
you  add  a  fourth  maat  to  a  ship  phe  is  still  a  ship, 
even  if  it  be  what  is  termed  a  si>anker  mnat— that  ia, 
a  mast  rigged  like  the  mizzen-inast  of  a  barque." — 
/)ail!/  Telei/rap?i,  Nov.  26.  1895. 

*  2.  A  dish  or  utensil  formed  like  the  htill 
of  a  ship  for  holding  incense. 

II  (1)  Armed  ship:  [Armed]. 

(2)  Ship  of  Gilinea :  [Guinta-ship]. 

(3)  Skip  of  the  desert :  A  poetical  name  for 
the  camel. 

(4)  Ship  of  the  line :  A  man-of-war,  large  and 
strong  enough  to  take  its  place  in  a  line  of 
battle. 

ship -biscuit,  s.  A  kind  of  hard,  coarse 
biscuit,  prepared  for  long  keeping  and  for  use 
on  board  ship.     Called  also  ship-bread. 

sliip-board,  s.  a  board  or  plank  of  a 
ship. 

ship-borer,  s.    [Saip-woaM.] 

*  ship-boy»  s.    A  boy  who  serves  on  board 

a  ship. 

"  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maat 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes." 

^liakesp. :  2  Henri/  /  f..  ilL  L 

ship-bread,  s.     [Ship-biscuit.] 

ship-breaker,  s.  A  person  whose  occu- 
pati'iii  is  tu  break  up  vessels  which  are  no 
longer  tit  fur  service. 

ship-broker,  s,  A  mercantile  agent, 
who  transacts  ail  necessary  business  for  a 
ship  wliea  in  port,  as  procuring  cargoes,  &.c  ; 
also,  an  agent  who  buys  and  sells  sliips  ;  also, 
a  broker  who  procures  insurances  on  ships. 

ship-brokerage,  s.    The  occupation  of 

a  ship-broker. 

"  The  question  of  ihip-broixrage  in  France  had 
formed  the  subject  of  frequent  representations  to  the 
French  governmeut."—Ztai/y  Telegraph,  Sept.  11.  1886. 

ship-canal,  s.  a  canal  through  which 
aea-going  vessels  or  vessels  of  a  large  size  can 
pass. 

ship-captain,  s.  The  commander  or 
captain  of  a  shiit. 

ship-carpenter,  s.  A  carpent«r  who 
works  at  shipbuilding  or  repairing ;  a  ship- 
wright. 

Ship- carpentry,  5.    Shipbuilding  (q.v.). 

"  The  Clyde  has  supplleit  an  unusually  rich  store  of 
primitive  ship-carpcntr}/,"~WUson :  Primitive  Man, 
ch.  vL 

ship-chandler,  s.  One  who  deals  in  cord- 
ige,  canvas,  and  other  commodities  for  fitting 
out  ships. 

Ship- chandlery,  s.  The  business  of  a 
Bhip-chandler ;  the  commodities  sold  by  a 
ship-chandler. 

Ship-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name,  and  till  1759  the 
technical  appellation  for  typhus  when  pro- 
duced by  overcrowding  on  board  ship. 

^ship-holder,  s.  The  owner  of  a  ship;  a 
ship-owner. 


ship-jack,  5.  A  compact  and  portable 
form  of  hydraulic  jack,  adapted  for  lifting 
ships  and  other  heavy  objects. 

*  ship-joiner,  s.     A  ship-carpenter. 

Ship-letter,  5.  A  letter  sent  by  private 
ship  and  not  by  mail. 

Ship-money,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  An  imposition  formerly  charged 
on  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
counties  of  England  for  providing  ami  fur- 
nishing certain  ships  for  the  king's  service. 
The  attempt  made  by  Charles  I.  to  revive  and 
enforce  this  imposition,  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  many  years,  was  resisted  by  John 
Hampden,  and  was  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Ship-mouey 
was  finally  abolished  during  the  same  reign. 

"  Nny  his  attorney,  a  Rreat  antiquary,  had  much  to 
do  in  this  businesa  of  ship-mones/-" — Whitelock  :  Me- 
mor.  Charles  I.,  p.  T. 

ship-owner,  s.  One  who  has  a  right  of 
property  in  a  sliip  or  ships,  or  any  share 
theiein. 

ship-pendulum,  s.  A  pendulum  with  a 
graduated  arc,  u.sed  in  the  navy  to  ascertain 
the  heel  of  a  vessel,  so  that  allowance  may 
be  made  in  laying  a  gun  for  the  inclination  of 
the  deck. 

ship-propeller,  $.  The  same  as  Screw- 
propeller  (q.v.). 

ship-rigged,  a. 

Naut.  :  Rigged  with  square  sails  and  spread- 
ing yards,  like  a  three-masted  ship. 

ship-shape,  a.  or  adi\  In  a  seaman-like 
manner  ;  aft«r  the  manner  of  a  ship  ;  hence, 
well-arranged,  neat,  trim. 

"  Keep  everything  ahip-»7iape,  for  I  muat  go." 

Tennyson  :  Enoch  Ard^n,  226. 

•  ship-tire,  s.  A  kind  of  female  head- 
die.^s.  Perhaps  so-called  from  resembling  a 
ship. 

"  The  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire."— Shak^tp.  : 
Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Ship-worm,  ship-borer,  &. 

Zool. :  Teredo  mtinlis.     [Teredo.] 

"The  ship-worm,  as  this  mollusc  is  appropriately 
called,  from  its  depredations  on  ships  and  all  sub- 
merged wooden  structures,  is  found  in  most  aeas."— 
Wood:  llhu.  .Vat.  Hist..  liL  436, 

ship-yard,  s.  a  yard  or  piece  of  ground 
near  the  water,  in  which  ships  or  vessels  are 
constructed  ;  a  shipbuilding  yard. 

"  In  the  ship-yard  stood  the  Master, 
With  the  model  of  the  vessel." 

Longfellow     Building  of  th4  8Mp, 

ship's  husband,  s.    [Husband,  s.,  II.] 

ship's  papers,  s.  pi.  The  papers  or 
documents  required  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  They  are 
of  two  kinds  :  (I)  Those  required  by  the  law 
of  a  particular  country,  as  the  certificate  of 
registry,  license,  cbartei^-party,  bills  of  lading, 
bills  of  health.  4c.,  to  be  on  board  the  mercliant 
ships  of  the  country  ;  (2)  those  required  liy  the 
law  of  nations  to  be  on  board  neutral  ships,  to 
indicate  their  title  to  that  character,  and  pro* 
tect  them  in  time  of  war. 

ship's  writer,  s.  a  petty  olBcer  who 
keeps  the  watch-bills,  quarter-bills,  and  station- 
bills  of  the  crew.      (  U.  ^'.  Xavy.) 

Ship  (2),  s.     [An  abbrev.  of  conpanionship.] 
[Companionship,  II.  2.] 

Ship,  v.t.  &>i.    [Ship  (1),  c] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of 
any  kind  ;  to  embark. 

"  More  than  one  fifth  of  those  who  were  thipped 
were  flung  to  the  sharlis  befor^  the  end  of  the  voyage." 
— M-icaxUay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship;  to  convey  by 
water.     {Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  1.) 

3.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship  or 
other  vessel :  as,  To  ship  seamen. 

4.  To  fix  in  the  proper  place. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  go  on  board  a  vessel,  to  make  a  voyage 
in  it ;  to  embark. 

"j4ftir  three  monethls  we  schippiden  in  a  schip  of 
Alisauudre."— ir^dt^e.*  Dedis  xxviii. 

2.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  a  ship. 

Ship'-board,  s.     [Eng.  ship  (1),  and  boai'd.] 
1.  The  deck  or  side  of  a  ship.    (Used  chiefiy 
or  only  in  the  phrases,  On  shipboard,  a  ship- 
board.) 


2.  A  plank  or  board  of  a  ship. 

"They  have  made  all  thy  shipboardt  of  flr-treai."— 
Ezekiel  xxviL  5. 

*  ship'-hrea9h,  *  schip-breche,  s.    [Eng. 

ship  (1),  and  breach.)     Shipwreck. 

"Tliriea  I  was  rit  schipbrcchr.  n>'eht  and  dal  I  waa 
In  the  depnesse  of  the  see."—  Wycl(ffe  :  2  Corynth.  xl. 

Ship'- build -er.  s.  [Eng.  ship  (i),  and 
builder.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  build 
sliips  and  other  vessels  ;  a  sliipwrlght ;  a  naval 
architect. 

Ship'-build-ing,  a.  k  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1),  and 
bidldinfj.] 

A»  As  adj.  :  Used  in  or  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  vessels ;  as.  a  skiphuilding  yard. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  occupation  of  con- 
structing vessels  for  navigation,  particularly 
sliips  and  otlier  vessels  of  a  largt-  kind  bear- 
ing masts,  as  distinguished  from  boat-build- 
ing; naval  architecture. 

U  Tradition  alleges  that  shipbuilding  waa 
first  successfully  attemjited  in  Egypt,  and 
brought  thence  to  Greece  by  Danuus,  B.C. 
about  14S5.  In  historic  times  the  Phcenicians 
took  the  lead  in  the  art.  In  England  the 
first  two-decked  vessel  built  was  the  "Royal 
Harry,"  built  in  14SS ;  it  had  five  masts. 
Port-holes  were  first  introduced  in  France  by 
Descharges,  a.d.  about'1500.  Steamships  were 
first  constructed  about  1S12  ;  they  were  of 
wood,  the  first  two  of  iron  were  launched  in 
1833  and  1S34,  to  ply  upon  the  Humber.  Now 
iron  is  being  superseded  by  steel. 

ship'-ful,  *  ship-ftill,  5.  [Eng.  ship  (1),  and 
full.]  As  much  or  as  many  as  a  ship  will  con- 
tain ;  enough  to  fill  a  ship. 

"The  time  will  soon  be  upon  ns  when  the  arrival  of 
a  shipfid  of  such  precious  wares  will  cease  to  excita 
curiosity."— /•««  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  2,  1883. 

t  Ship'-less,  a.  [Eng.  ship  (1);  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  ships. 

■Gray:  To  Dr. 

*  Ship-let,  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1) ;  diinin.  suff.  -Itt,] 
A  little  ship. 

"  Wlijtiier  iftip?«(i  sometime  doo  resort  for  BQceoor.' 
—  Holiiis'ied:  fiescript.  Britain,  ch.  xii. 

*  ship-man,  *  scliip-man,  s.  [Eng.  sM^ 
(1),  and  man.] 

1,  A  seaman,  a  sailor,  a  mariner. 

"  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  shipmen  that  bad  kiKnr- 
ledge  of  the  sea" — 1  Kings  ix.  27. 

2.  Tlie  caj'tain  of  a  ship. 

"A  shipman  was  ther,  woned  fer  by  west: 
For  ought  I  wote,  he  was  of  Dertemouth." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  390.     IPPol.) 

*  Ship' -  mas  -  ter,  s.  (Eng.  ship  (l),  and 
viaster.]  Tiie  master,  captain,  or  commander 
of  a  vessel. 

"  The  shipmaster  came  to  him.  and  said  unto  him. 
What  meanest  thoH,  0  sleeper?  arise,  call  upon  thy 
God."— JonoA  L  6. 

Ship'-mate,  5.  [Eng.  ship  (l),  and  mate.]  One 
who  serves  in  the  same  ship  with  another ;  a 
fellow  sailor. 

Ship'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  ship(l);  -TJient.] 

1.  The  act  of  shipping,  or  of  putting  any- 
thing on  board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ;  em- 
barkation. 

"  But,  it  was  added,  the  ship77ient4  must  not  be  de- 
layed.'—J/acaw/ay.-  Hist.  Enj..  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Goods  or  commodities  shipped  or  put 
on  board  a  ship  for  transportation. 

"American  shipments  were  again  heavy."— ZJally 
Chronicle,  May  25,  1885. 

*  ship-page  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  ship  (1) ; 
•age.]     Freightage.     {IValpole.') 

shipped,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Ship,  v.] 
A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  -45  j-djective: 

1.  Put  on  board  a  ship ;  carried  in  a  ship    v 
or  ships. 

2.  Provided  or  furnislied  with  a  ship  at 
ships. 

'■  la  he  well  shipped  f  "  SJiaAesp. :  Othello,  il  L 

ship- pen,  shitp- pon,  s.  [A.S.  scypen, 
scepe7i.\'  A  stable,  a  stall,  a  cowhouse.    (Prov,) 

Shlp'-per,  5.     [Eng.  ship.  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  puts  goods  on  board  a  vessel 

for  transportation. 
*  2.  The  master  of  a  ship  ;  a  skipper,   a 

seaman. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5i« 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  ^nlte,  cur.  rule,  f&ll ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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■hlp'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [Ship,  v.) 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaiiiin;^  or  relating!  to  ships  : 
as,  shipping  matters,  shipping  news. 

C.  As  siihstaiitive : 

1.  Ships  collectively ;  the  collective  body 
of  ships,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  country  or 
port;  ships  in  general ;  tonnage. 

"They  couverfled  every  dfty  loog  and  freely  about 
the  state  of  the  thip/jina  aud  the  dockyarda."— J/o- 
eaulas  ■  Hitt.  Bng  ,  ch.  vi. 

H  In  the  year  1890  the  United  States  had 
928,002  tons  of  shipping  engaj^ed  in  the  foreign 
trade ;  in  the  coasting  trade  the  tonnage 
employed  was  3,409,345.  Counting  barge  and 
canal  boats  the  grand  total  was  4,424,497  tens. 
Great  Britain,  however,  is  the  great  shipping 
country  of  the  world.  In  the  same  year  the 
United  Kingdom  hail — of  sliipping  uvt-r  100 
tons  register — ll,928,(i24  tons,  being  more  than 
half  the  totaJ  shipping  of  the  world— 22,930,958 
tons.  In  1890  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels 
built  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,197,235; 
in  the  United  States  148,178. 
•2.  Sailing,  navigation  ;  a  passage  by  water. 

"  God  send 'em  good  thipping  f—Shaketp.:  Taming 
<tfthe  Shrew,  v.  1. 

U  To  tuke  shippmg :  To  take  passage  in  a 
ship;  to  embark  on  board  a  ship  for  passage 
or  conveyance. 

I.  thinn,..^,  ,   , — „  .„j  .^.^,  ,1.  .  ., 

Hhakesp. :  1  Benrt/  I'/.,  v.  6. 

Bhipping-articles,  s.  pi.  Articles  of 
agreement  between  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
and  the  seamen  on  board  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  wages,  length  of  time  for  which 
they  are  shipped,  &c. 

*ship'-py,  a.  [Eng.  ship;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  or  frequented  by  ships. 

ship'-'nray,  s.  The  framework  of  timbers 
upon  whicii  a  ship  is  built  and  ultimately 
slides  when  launched, 

ship- wreck,  *  schlp -  wracke,  *8hip- 
wrack,  s.     [Eng.  ship,  and  wreck.] 

L  Literally : 

1,  The  wreck  of  a  ship ;  the  destruction  or 
loss  at  sea  of  a  ship,  by  striking  on  a  rock  or 
shoal,  f(mndering,  or  other  cause. 

•  2.  The  shattered  fragments  of  a  wrecked 
■hip ;  wi'eck,  wreckage. 

"They  might  have  it  in  their  own  country,  and  that 
by  gatlieriiih;  op  the  thipwrecks  of  the  Atbenian  and 
Roman  thttatrea."— Z)rj/dt>i, 

IL  Fig. :  Destruction,  ruin. 

"  Did  afterwards  make  a  shipwrack  violent, 
Both  of  their  life  and  fame  for  ever  fowly  blent  " 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  7. 

^  (1)  To  make  shipwreck :  To  go  astray,  to 
err.     (1  Tim.  i.  19.) 

(2)  To  make  shipwreck  of:  To  ruin,  to  de- 
stroy :  as,  To  inake  shipwreck  o/ one's  chances. 

ship'-wreck,  v.t.    [Shipwreck,  s.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  make  to  suffer  shipwreck,  by  driving 
on  the  shore,  a  rock,  or  sandbank,  or  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  in  a  tempest ;  to  wreck. 

"  Whence  the  sun  '^ina  his  reflection. 
Shipwrecking  storms  aud  direful  thunders  break." 
Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  thrown  away  by  the 
wrecking  of  a  ship. 

"  Shivwrerked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
Xo  friends,  no  hoi)e  1  uo  kindred  ueep  for  me." 
Shakesp. :  Benrj/  VII!.,  iii.  1. 

n.  Fig.  :  To  ruin,  to  destroy. 

"Those  minor  differences  which  had  no  often  thip- 
wrecked  the  fortunes  of  a  great  Forty."— .standard, 
Jan.  18.  leae. 

Shlp'-'wright  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  ship,  and 
Wright]  One  wliose  oceui»ation  is  to  build 
ships;  a  builder  of  ship^  ;  a  ship-carpenter. 

%  The  Shipwrights  are  one  of  the  London 
Companies ;  founded  in  1605,  and  incorporated 
in  1612. 

shi-raz',  s.  [See  def.]  A  Persian  wine  from 
Shiraz. 

sta'ire,  *scliire,  *sliyre,  «.  [A.8.  sHr;  al- 
lied fco  share  and  shear.] 

1.  Originally  a  minor  division  of  England 
under  an  earl  or  alderman,  whose  jurisdiction 
was  intrusted  to  the  sheriff  (q.v,),  on  whom 
the  government  of  the  division  devolved. 
Now,  one  of  the  larger  divisions  into  which 
Qreat  Britain  is  divided,  and  practically  cor- 
kttsponding  to  a  county,  by  which  term  it  is 
in  many  rases  superseded.  English  county 
members  of  Parliament  are  known  as  knights 


of  the  ehire.  In  England  the  shires  were 
liivided  into  luindreds  and  then  again  into 
tithing.s.  In  Scotland  they  were  divided  into 
wards  and  quarters.  Some  smaller  districts 
in  the  nortli  of  England  retain  the  provincial 
name  of  shires  :  as,  Richninnd.s/iir^,  in  the 
north  of  Yorkshire ;  H.-ilhintJi/iire,  or  tlie 
manor  of  Hallam,  in  the  West  Riding. 

"The  borough  law  had  been  IikewL!>e  anciently  ea- 
tAblished  nmoiig  the  S.ixons,  whereby  every  shire  waa 
divided  Into  so  many  hundred.'*  or  horoiiRhs,  cunsistiniL,' 
at  tlrst  of  one  hundred  families  therein  usually  in- 
habiting: every  hundred  in  so  many  tytblngs,  con- 
sisting  of  ten  families."— ^ir  H*.  Temple  :  Hist.  Eng. 
(Introd.) 

•2.  A  shire-mote  (q.v.). 

"  Keying  there  thaune  a  prete  congregacion  of  people 
by  Ciiuse  of  the  seyd  thyre.  '—I'aiton  :  Letters,  L  13. 

%  The  shires:  Those  English  counties  which 
terminate  in  "shire;"  a  belt  running  from 
Devonshire  and  Hamjtshire  in  a  nnrth-e.ist 
direction.  In  a  general  way  it  means  the 
midland  counties. 


*  shire-clerk,  s.  In  England,  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  sheriff  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  county  court ;  an  under-sheriff;  also,  a 
clerk  in  the  old  county-court  who  was  deputy 
to  the  under-sheriff. 

*  shire-mote,  *  shlre-gemot,  s.    [AS. 

scirc-gemot.]  A  court  held  formerly  twice  a 
year  by  the  bishop  of  the  di<.icese  and  the 
alderman  in  shires  that  had  aldermen,  and  in 
others  by  the  bishop  and  sheriffs.    {Cowell.) 

"If  the  matter  was  of  great  Importance  it  was  put 
in  the  full  thire-mote :  and  it  the  general  voice  ac- 
quitted, or  condemned,  decided  for  one  party  or  the 
other,  this  was  final  in  the  ciiiise." — Burke:  Abridg.  of 
Eng.  Eist.,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  vli. 

•shire-reeve,  s.    A  8heriff(q.v.). 

shire-town,  s.  The  chief  town  of  a  shire ; 
a  county-town. 

*  shire-wick,  «.  ▲  ahlre,  a  county. 
{P.Holland.) 

*  shire'-man,  s.     [Eng.  shire^  and  man.]    A 
sheriff  (q.v.). 

shirk,  *  Sherkf  v.t.  &  i.     [The  same  word  as 
siiark,  V.  (q.V.).J 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  procure  by  mean  tricks  ;  to  shark. 
2.  To  avoid  or  get  away  from  unfairly  or 

meanly  ;  to  slink  away  from. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  practise  mean  tricks ;  to  live  by 
one's  wits. 

"Certainly  he  [Laud]  might  have  spent  his  time 
much   better,  and   more  for  his  grace  ii\  tbe  pulpit. 


2.  To  avoid  performance  of  duty  ;  to  sUnk 
or  shuffie  away. 

"One  of  the  cities  rtirftcrf  from  the  league." — Eord 
Byron:  To  Murray :  Ravenna,  Sept.  7,  1830. 

il  To  shirk  of:  To  sneak  away. 

shirk,  s.  [Shirk,  v.]  One  who  seeks  to 
avoid  the  performance  of  duty  ;  one  who  lives 
by  shifts  or  tricks. 

shirk' -er,  5.  [Eng.  shirk,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
shirks  duty  or  danger  ;  a  shirk. 

shirk' -^,  a,  [Eng.  shirk;  -y.]  Disposed  to 
shirk  ;  characterized  by  shirking. 

"  shirl,  a.    [Shrill.] 

''shirl,  s.    (SiioRL.] 

shirr,  s.     [Etyni.  doubtful.} 

Fabric :  An  elastic  cord  inserted  in  cloth 
or  between  two  pieces. 

shirred,  o.     [Eng.  shirr;  -ed.] 

Fabric :  Applied  to  goods  with  elastic  cords 
interwoven,  as  suspenders,  garters,  ic. 

shirt  *  shert.  *  sherte,  *  shirte,  *  shurte, 
"^  schirte,  s.  [leel.  skyrta  =  a  skirt;  Sw. 
skjorta ;  Dan.  skiorte;  Ger.  schurz,  schurze  — 
an  apron.  So  called  from  its  being  originally 
a  sliort  garment,  from  Icel.  skorta  —  to  come 
off  short,  to  lack;  s/ior(r  =  shoitness.  Shirt 
and  skirt  are  doublets.]     [Short.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  loose  garment  of  linen, 
cotton,  or  otiier  material,  worn  by  males  under 
the  outer  clothes. 


2.  Bot.  (PL):  The  seeds  of  SiJiapis  arvensis. 
(Scotch.) 


Shirt-buttons,  s.  pi. 

Hot.:  stellaria  llolostea.  {BritUn  A  Holland.) 

shirt-front,  s.  The  dressed  part  of  m 
shirt,  whieh  covers  the  breast ;  also  an  article 
of  dress  made  in  imitatiou  of  this  part;  ft 
dickey. 

*  shirt,  v.t.     [Shirt,  5.]     To  cover  or  clothe 

with,  or  as  with,  a  shirt ;  to  put  a  shirt  on. 


Dryden  :  King  Ar\ 

•  shirte,  s.    [Shirt,  s.] 

Shirt'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  s/ur(;  -ing.\ 

Fabric :  IJleached  or  unbleached  calico,  of 
quality  aud  texture  suited  forunder-garments. 

shirt'-less.  a.  [Eng.  shirt;  -less.]  Having 
no  sliirt ;  without  a  shirt. 

"  Of  shirtless  youths  the  secret  rise  to  trace." 

tiay  :  Trivia,  ii.   10&. 

shist,  shxst'-us,  shis'-tic,  &c.  [Scnisn; 
Schistic,  &c.] 

shit-tah  (pi.  shit  -tim),  .-!.  [Heb.  rrc^ 
(shittah),  for  rtTOaiT  (shintafi)isee  def.)(pl.  D^ia^j 
(shittim):  Coptic  sont,  saiit,  sayith  —  acacia.] 

Script. :  A  tree  mentioned  in  the  singular  in 
Isa.  xli.  lit,  and  repeated  in  the  jilural,  as 
used  in  constructing  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
(Exod.  XXV.  10,  xxxvii.  1 ;  Deut.  x.  3,  &c.), 
staves  (Exod.  xxv.  13,  28),  a  table  (xxv.  23, 
xxxvii.  10).  boards  for  the  tabernacle  (xxvi. 
15,  xxxvi.  20),  and  pillars  (xxvi.  32,  37,  xxxvi. 
36).  The  tree  is  almost  certainly  an  acacia. 
Some  think  it  was  A.  Seyal,  others  S.  nilotica 
or  A.  arabica.  Dr.  Livingstone  believed  it  to 
have  been  A.  giraffa.  Dean  Stanley;  preferring 
A.  Seyal,  considered  that  the  plural  form  was 
suggested  by  the  tangled  thickets  produced 
by  the  stems  of  this  tree. 

shittah-tree,  s.    [Shittah.J 

Shit'-tim,  s.     [Shittah.] 

*  shit' -tie,  *  schit-el,  '  schet-yl,  •  seyt- 
yl, "  schyt-tyl,  a.  &  s.    [Shu-itlk.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Wavering,  unsettled,  unsteady. 

"Their  shittlc  hate  makes  none  but  cowards  Hhrtoke." 
Jiirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  4i6. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  shuttle. 

"  stone  cups,  atone  vessels,  skittles,  all  of  stone," 
Chapman     JJomer  ;  Odyi.  xilL 

*  shittle-COCk,  5.     A  shuttle-cock  (q.v.). 


*  shittle-witted,  a.    Flighty,  unsteady. 


"  Shit'-tle-ness,  s.    [F.ng.  shittU ;  -ntss]   Un- 
.settledness,  unsteadiness,  wavering,  fickleness. 
"The   vain  shittlenesa  of   an    UDConatant   bead." — 
Ballet:  Alvearie. 

shive  (1),  "  sheeve,  s.  [Icel.  skifa  =  a  slice  ; 
Dan.  skive  ;  Sw.  skij'va  =  a  slice,  a  disk  ;  Dutu 
schijf;  Ger.  scheibe^]    [Sheave,  Shift.] 

1.  A  thin  slice  or  cut, 

"  Eaay  it  Ib 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive.' 

Shakesp. :  Titus  A  ridronicus,  U.  L 

2.  The  scale  or  bark  removed  from  tha 
fibrous  portion  of  hemp  or  flax  in  braking. 

3.  A  name  given  by  cork-cutters  to  the 
small  bungs  used  to  close  wide-mouthed  bot- 
tles, in  contradistinction  to  the  pliial  corka 
used  for  narrow-necked  bnttles  :  also,  a  thin 
wooden  bung  used  by  brewers, 

Shive  (2),  s.    [Chive  (2),  2.) 

shiv'-er  (1),  s.    [Shive,  (1).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  into  whicli 
anything    is    broken    by   sudden    violence. 
(Usually  in  plural.) 

"This  time,  all  the  blade,  likeglaaa 


egln 
e  hel 


*  2.  A  thin  cut  or  slice  ;  a  sliive. 

"  Of  your  whlt«  breed  nat  but  a  shiver." 

Chauc&r:  C.  T.,  7.402. 

3.  A  .'^mall  wedge  or  key. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Min.  :  A  species  of  blue  slate  ;  schist^ 
shale. 

2.  Navt.  :  A  small  wheel ;  a  sheave. 

shiver-Spar,  «.     A  corruption  of 
Schieferspar  (q.v.). 


boil,  hoy;  pdUt,  j<fwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  >kenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiia.    -hie,  -die,  ±c.  =■  h^U  d^L 
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•hiv'-er  (2),  s.     (Shevkr  (2),   v.]     A  shaking 
fit;  a  trembUug  or  tremulous  uiution. 
^  The  shivers:  The  ague. 

eliiv  -er  (1),  '  shev-or, '  schiv-er,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Shiver  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  break  to  shivers  or  pieces  ; 

to  shatter  ;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a  blow. 

"  With  sittbre  thioerd  to  the  hilt." 

Byron:  Oiaoxir. 

2.  Nant.  :  To  cause  to  flutter  or  shake  iu 
the  wind,  as  a  sail,  by  triininiiis  the  yards  or 
shifting  the  helm,  so  that  the  wind  strikes  on 
the  edge  of  tlie  sail. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  be  dashed  to  pieces  ; 
to  be  shattered. 

••  With  brand  to  aid.  when  n*  the  speiir 
ShutUd  skiver  iii  the  course," 

Scott :  La//  o/  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  81. 

5  Shiver  my  timbers:  A  mild  form  of  oath, 
formerly  used  by  sailore. 

shiv'-er  (2),  *  chev-er-en,  *  chiv-ere» 
•  chiv-er-en,  '  chyv-er-en,  *  cjiiiv-el- 
en,  •  chyv-el-en,  f. i.  [Aecurdin^to  Skeut, 
a  frequent,  form  from  quiver  (q.v.).]  To 
tremble  or  shake,  as  from  cold  ;  to  shudder, 
to  quiver,  to  shake,  as  with  ague,  fear,  liorror, 
or  excitement     {Coivper :  I'able  Talk,  215.) 

ShiV-er-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Shiver  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Tlie  state  of  one  who  shivers ; 
a  shiver,  a  trembliug,  a  shaking,  as  with  cold, 
ague,  &c. 

"  A  hollow  wind  comes  whistling  through  that  door ; 
And  a  cold  thioring  aelzes  me  all  o'er. 

Drydvn  :  Cunifuesl  of  Granada,  W.  1. 

BlliV'-er-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  shivering;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  shivering  manner;  with  shivering 
or  shivers. 

'■  Duiing  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  often  and  shiver- 
inqly  longed  for  a  certain  fur  caa-V—Daiiy  Telegraph. 
March  31.  1865. 

2.  With  tremulous  motion. 

towards   the   shah^w    waters." 
Uarch  31,  lase. 

sbiV-er-j?-  (1),  a.  [Eng.  shiver  (1),  s.  ;  -y.] 
Easily  falling  into  pieces ;  not  compact ; 
loose  cf  coherence. 

"There  weie  observed  Incredible  numbers  of  these 
■hells  thus  fiatted.  and  extremely  tender.  In  sitivery 
stone  *—  Wfwtiward. 

SlliV-er-y  (2),  a.  [Eng.  shiver;  -y.]  Shiver- 
ing ;  with  ti  emulous  motion. 

"  Sad  ocean's  fare 
A  curling  uudulatiuii  thiiHrry  swept 
From  wave  to  wavu." 

J/ii«f(;  AmyntorA  Theodora.  L  19L 

Sboad,  Shode,  s.     [Frob.  Cornish.] 

^lining:  Surface  ore  in  pieces  mixed  with 
otlier  matters,  and  indicating  the  outcrop  of 
a  lode  or  vein  iu  the  vicinity.  The  method  of 
finding  the  vein  by  tracing  the  shoad-stones 
to  their  source  at  the  strike  is  called  Shoad- 
ing.  Holes  dug  to  prospect  or  intercept  the 
vein  are  called  Shoad-pits. 

"The  shoads,  or  trains  of  motullick  fragmeuts  borne 

off  from  them.' — Woodward  :  On  t'oSitlt. 

shoad-pit,  s.    [Shoad.] 

Shoad-Stone,  s.  A  small  stone  or  frag- 
ment of  ore  made  smooth  by  the  action  of 
water  passing  over  it. 

Shoad'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  Bhoad;  -ing\    [Shoad.] 

shoal  (1),  *  shole  (1),  s.  [The  same  word  as 
Mid.  Eng.  scoZc  =  a  school  (q.v.);  Dut.  school 
=  a  school,  a  shoal;  Irish  sgol.]  A  large 
numberassembled ;  a  great  quantity ;  a  throng, 
a  crowd. 

"  ShoaJt  of  artifians 
Were  from  their  dail;?  labour  turned  adrift," 

tVordsworCh  ,   Excursion,  bk.  i. 

Bhoal  (2),  *  shole  (2),  'shold,  s.  &  a.  [Icel. 
skjdlgr  =  oblique,  awry,  hence  applied  to  a 
sloping  or  shelving  shore;  Sw.  dial.  s?:ja?(7  = 
oblique,  slant,  wry  ;  O.  Sw.  ska:lg  ;  Ger.  sched, 
schel.} 

A.  As  subst. :  A  place  where  the  water  of  a 
river,  lake,  sea,  &c.,  is  shallow  or  of  little 
depth  ;  a  shallow,  a  sandbank,  a  bar  :  nn)re 
particularly,  among  seamen,  a  sandbank  which 
becomes  dry  at  low  water. 

"The  ahoaJs,  he  said,  consisted  of  coral  rocka." — 
Cook:  First  Voiiage.  vol.  li..  ch.  iv. 

*  B,  As  adj.  :  Shallow. 

"  This  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  sAo'c  " 

Sfjeiuer:  F.  Q.,  VII,  vl.  4a 


*  Shoal  (1),  v.i.  [Shoal  (1),  s.]  To  crowd,  to 
throu^'. 

"  Entrails,  about  which  fauBeus  and  other  flflh 
Did  thole,  to  nibble  uf  the  (at." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxL  1»1. 

shoal  (2),  V.i.  &  (.      [SlIOAL  (2),  8.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  more  shallow ;  to 
decrease  iu  depth, 

B.  Transitive : 

Naut.  :  To  cause  to  become  more  shallow; 
to  move  or  pass  from  a  greater  to  a  less  depth 
of. 

■'We    suddenly  shoaled  our   water."— Coo*. ■    Third 
Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 

Shoal'-i-nesS,  «.  [Eng.  shoaly ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  shoaly  or  of  abound- 
ing in  slioals;  shallowness;  little  depth  of 
water  ;  frequency  of  shallow  places. 

Shdal'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  skoal  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.]  Be- 
coming shallow  by  being  filled  up  with  shoals. 

*  Shoal'-'wi^e,  adv.    [Eng.  shoal  (1),  8. ;  -wise.] 

In  shoals  or  crowds. 

Shoal'-^,  a.  [Eng.  shoal  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of 
shoals  or  shallows. 

"The  tossing  vessel  sailed  on  shoaJy  ground." 

Dryden  :  Vtj-gil ;  Jinfid  V.  1,130. 


I.    [Shore  (2),  s.] 
[Shot.]    A  young  hog. 


*  shoar, 

Bhoat,  5. 

shock  (1),  i.  [O.  Fr.  choc  =  a  shock  ;  choquer 
=  to  give  a  shock,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  scoc;  M. 
H.  Ger.  sc/wc  =  a  shock,  a  shaking  movement ; 
Dut.  sckok=^a.  shock,  a  jolt;  schokken^ to 
jolt,  to  shake;  Icel.  sAf//ifcr  =  a  jolt.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  violent  collision  of  bodies ;  a  violent 
striking  or  dashing  together  or  against ;  a 
concussion. 

"The  shock  that  violently  shook 
Her  entrails."  Drayton  :  PolyOlbion,  e.  22. 

2.  A  violent  onset  or  hostile  encounter  ;  the 
collision  of  contending  armies  or  bodies. 

"  Bush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe, 
I,  with  my  Carriuk  spearmeu.  charge  ; 
J«ow  forward  to  the  shock  I ' 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Jslen.  v\.  28. 

3.  Anything  which  surprises  or  offends  the 
intellect  or  moral  sense ;  anything  which 
causes  a  violent  or  sudden  impression  or  sen- 
sation. (Generally  applied  to  something 
oflen&ive  or  displeasing :  as,  To  give  a  shoCk 
to  one's  modesty.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Electricity : 

(1)  Frictional :  A  sensation  as  of  a  more  or 
less  painful  concussion  or  blow  attended  by 
a  sudden  contraction  or  convulsion  of  the 
muscles,  produced  by  a  discharge  through 
them  of  electricity  from  a  charged  body.  If 
a  number  of  persons  join  hands,  the  first 
touching  tlie  outside  coating  and  the  last  the 
knob  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  all  will  receive 
a  nearly  sinmllaneous  shock  proportioned  to 
the  strengtli  of  the  charge  and  the  number  of 
persons  whom  it  strikes. 

(2)  Dynamical:  The  sensation  produced  in 
the  same  way  by  a  current  from  a  cliai'ged 
inductive  coil,  or  from  a  dynamo-electric 
machine.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
these  latter  currents,  fatal  accidents  not  un- 
frequeutly  occur. 

2.  Pathol.  :  A  sudden  and  violent  derange- 
ment of  any  organ  or  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  through  it  of  the  general  frame,  conse- 
quent on  sudden  injury,  the  sight  of  anything 
painful  or  terrible,  or  the  recejition  of  very 
startling  news. 

3.  Galvanism:  The  shock  from  a  galvanic- 
battery.     [II.  1.  (1).] 

shock  (2),  *  schokke,  *  shooke,  s.     [O. 

Dut.  shocke=a.  shock,   cock,   or  heap;  few. 
shock  =  a.  crowd,  a  heap;  Ger.  schock ;  Dan. 
skok;  Sw.  skock  =  three  score  sheaves.] 
1,  HushandT^ : 

(1)  A  collection  of  sheaves  standing  together 
in  the  field  for  the  grain  to  ripen  ;  also  called 
a  shook  or  stook.  It  has  usually  twelve 
sheaves,  but  customs  ditfer. 

"The  sheaves  being  yet  in  shocks  in  the  field,  they 
thotight  they  might  not  grind  the  wheat,  nor  umke 
any  cummoaityof  profit  thereof."— A^ortA;  Plufarch, 

p.  85. 

(2)  A  collection  of  cut  stalks  of  com  stand- 
ing in  the  field  around  a  central  core  of  four 
stiilks,  whose  tops  are  diagonally  woven  to- 
gether and  bound  at  the  intersection.     This 


central  sujiport  holds  the  stjdks  while  the) 
are  being  set  up,  and  is  called  a  gallows.  The 
shock  should  be  bound  when  about  one-third 
of  the  stalks  are  in  place,  and  bound  again 
when  all  are  gathered.     (Amer.) 

2.  A  lot  of  sixty  pieces  of  loose  goods,  as 
staves. 

Shock  (3),  a.  &  a.     [A  variant  of  shag  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Shaggy  ;  haviug  shaggy  liair. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  shock-dog  (q.v.). 

"  I  would  fain  know  why  a  thock  aud  a  bound  ara 
not  diatiiii-t  species. '■—iocA-«  ■  Baman  Understanding, 
bk.  lii.,  ch.  VL 

2.  A  mass  of  close  matted  hair. 

*  shock-dog,  s.  A  dog  with  long,  rough 
hair  ;  a  kind  ot  shaggy  dog. 

Shock-headed,  shock-head,  a.  Hav> 

ing  a  thick,  bushy  head  of  hair. 

shock  (1),  "  shok-ken,  vX  &  i.     [Shock 

(1).  s.] 

A.  Transitive :  . 

1.  To  strike  by  the  violent  collision  of  a 
body ;  to  strike  against  suddenly  aud  vio- 
lently ;  to  give  a  shuck  to. 

*  2.  To  meet  with  hostile  force;  to  en- 
counter violently. 

"  Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  iu  arms. 
And  wtiwlUjTtoc^theui."    Uttakesp. :  King  John,  v.  7. 

3.  To  give  a  shock  to  ;  to  strike  as  with 
horror,  fear,  or  disgust;  to  cause  to  recoU  in 
disgust ;  to  oftend  extremely  ;  to  disgust,  to 
scandalize. 

"  But  thine,  as  dark  as  witcheries  of  the  night, 
Wjis  formed  to  harden  hearts  and  ihvck  tlie  sight." 
Cowper:  Eipostuiatitrn,  495. 

*i.  To  shake  or  move  from  one's  purpose. 

"They  who  cuuld  not  be  shocked  by  iieraecution, 
were  in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  oattery. '— Atil* 
Utig/leel :  Serjnons,  voL  iL,  ser.  3. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  meet  with  a  shock;  to 
meet  in  sudden  onset  or  encounter. 

"  with  horrid  clangour  shock  the  ethereal  arms." 
Fope :  Homer ;  Jliad  xxu  46L 

Shock  (2),  V.t.  &  i.     [Shock  (2),  5.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  up  into  shocks  or 
stocks  :  as,  To  shock  corn . 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  collect  sheaves  into 
shocks  ;  to  pile  sheaves. 

"  Reap  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is  shorn, 
Bind  fast,  shock  apace,  liave  an  eye  to  thy  corn." 

2^usser  :  Uusbundry  ;  AugutL 

Shock'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Shock  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Causing  a  shock  of  horror,  dis- 
gust, or  pain ;  causing  to  recoil  with  horror 
or  disgust;  extremely  otfensive  ;  disgusting; 
very  obnoxious  or  repugnant 

"  To  hide  the  sfiocking  features  of  her  fuce.' 

Cowper  :  Frogreas  of  Error.  S98, 

T  For  the  difference  between  shocking  and 
formidable,  see  Formidable. 

shock'- Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shocking:  -ly.] 
In  a  shocking  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to 
shock  or  disgust ;  disgustingly. 

shock-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shocking;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shocking. 

shod,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Shoe,  v.] 

Shod'-dy,  s.  &  o.  [Prob.  from  being  at  first 
the  waste  sL-affs/ied  or  thrown  ofl'  in  spinning 
wool ;  A.S.  st:tLddan  =  to  shed,  to  divide.] 

A,  As  subst. :  Old  woollen  or  worsted 
fabrics  torn  to  pieces  by  a  machine  having 
spiked  rollers  (termed  a  devil),  cleansed,  aud 
the  fibre  spun  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
new  wool,  the  yarn  being  afterwards  woven 
into  the  full-bodied  but  flimsy  fabric,  also 
known  as  shoddy,"and  made  into  cheap  cloth, 
table  covers,  &c. 

B,  ^s  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  shoddy  :  as,  shoddy  cloth. 

2.  Of  a  trashy  or  inferior  character;  pre* 
tentious,  not  geuuine,  sham. 

"A  fleet  of  ships,  shoddier  by  a  hundreiifoid  tLUi 
the  nhoddiest  of  those  now  BAotX.'—DaUy  Telegraph, 
Koff.  27.  1S82. 

shoddy-fever,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  popular  name  for  bronchitia 
produced  by  the  mhalation  of  the  dust  arising 
from  shoddy. 

Shoddy-nuU,  s.  A  mill  employed  \u 
the  nianufacture  of  jam  from  old  wooUod 
cloths  aud  refuse  goods. 


lato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what.  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fill;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 


shode— shole 
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*  abode,  *  schede,  *  soliod,  *  sohode,  s. 

(A.ti.  sc(iiU,  fruin  scediian^ to  divide.)     Th« 
parting  (T  divLsioiTnf  the  hair. 

"The  uail  y-dryve  lu  tlie  «cAod*a-rygliL" 

Chaucer:  V.  7"., 2,009. 

■hdde»  &    [Shoad.] 

•  shode,  yret.  &  pa.  par,  qfv.    [Shoe,  v. J 

ahode'-ing,  shod-ing,  s,    [Shoaqino.] 

Bbo'-der,  3,     [Etyra.  dmibtful.] 

Gold-beating:  The  package  of  Roldbeater'a 
akin  employed  in  the  second  stage  of  gold- 
leal"  making. 

sboe.  'scho,  •shoo  (pi.  *schon,  *shon, 
*8ho6n,  shoe^),  s.  (A.S.  sa-o  {pi.  seeds); 
co^n.  with  Dut.  ahoen;  Icel.  sk6r  (pL  skuar, 
skor) ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  sko;  Goth,  iskohs;  O.  H. 
Ger.  sc6h,  scuoch;  Ger.  sckuch.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  foot,  made  of  leather 
in  Europe,  America,  and  some  other  parts  ;  of 
paper  and  various  fabrics  in  China  and  Jaj-an  ; 
of  wood  in  Holland  and  France  (sabots) ; 
of  dressed  skins  among  the  North  American 
Inilians  (inoccjisins).  A  shoe  has  a  thinner 
and  more  elastic  leather  for  the  sole  than  a 
boot.  The  parts  are  united  by  stitchea,  pegs, 
nails,  or  screws. 

"  Spare  iione  liut  such  as  go  in  clouted  lAoon, 
For  tliey  aro  thrlitv  In'iiest  iiirn." 

Ahakftp.  :  2  Henry  17,,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  metallic  plate  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a 
horse,  mule,  or  ox,  to  preserve  it  from  wear, 
and  prevent  it  from  becomiog  sore. 

3.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  shoe 
In  form  or  use  ;  as — 

(1)  Agriculture : 

(a)  The  metiillic  block  on  the  inner  end  of  a 
flnger-bar  ;  it  runs  on  the  ground  next  to  the 
standing  grain. 

(ft)  The  shaking  portion  of  a  winnowing- 
machine  or  grain -sejtarator. 

(2)  Building: 

((j)  A  block  or  base  piece  for  the  reception 
of  a  pillar,  a  truss,  or  girder. 

(b)  The  short  horizontal  section  at  the  font 
of  a  rain-water  pipe,  to  give  direction  to  the 
Issuing  water. 

(3)  M'iciiinery: 

(a)  A  bottom  piece  on  which  a  body  is  sup- 
ported. 

(fe)  A  piece  on  which  an  object  is  placed 
while  moving,  to  prevent  its  being  worn. 

(c)  The  iron  point  of  a  pile. 

(4)  Milling :  The  spout  beneath  the  feeding- 
hopper. 

(5)  Milling: 

(a)  An  inclined  trough  nsed  in  an  ore-crush- 
ing mill. 

(6)  A  removable  piece  of  iron  at  the  bottom 
of  a  stiimp  or  nmller. 

(6)  Nautical: 

(a)  A  wooden  piece  secured  to  an  anchor 
during  the  operation  of  tisliing  ;  it  holds  the 
point  as  the  anchor  rises,  and  keeps  it  from 
tearing  the  ship's  side. 

(b)  A  board  lashed  to  the  fluke  to  extend  its 
area  and  consequent  bearing  surface  when  in 
the  ground. 

(c)  A  foot-board  on  which  a  spar  is  erected, 
to  act  as  a  jib  in  hoisting. 

(7)  RaiL-eng. :  That  part  of  a  brake  which 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  wheel. 

(S)  Shijnvright. :  The  step  of  a  mast, 
(9)  Wliecliurighting : 

(a)  A  strip  of  wood  or  steel  fastened  beneath 
the  runner  of  a  sled  or  sleigh. 

(b)  [Drag,  s.,  II.  3.  (1).] 

^  (1)  To  be  in  another's  shoes:  To  be  in  his 
place  ;  to  take  his  place. 

(2)  To  die  in  one's  shoes :  To  be  hanged. 
(Slang.) 

(3)  To  put  the  sJioe  on  the  right  foot:  To  lay 
the  blame  on  the  right  person. 

Shoe-billed  stork,  5. 

Ornith. :  BaUf:niceps  rex,  a  large  stork  found 
on  the  Upper  Nile.  It  hgures  in  many  Arab 
myths.     Called  also  the  Boot-bill. 

shoe-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  having  two  sheaves  which 
revolve  in  planes  at  riglit  angles  to  each  other. 

shoe-brush,  s.  a  brush  for  cleaning 
shoes  ;    they    are  generally   used  in  sets  of 


tl»i*ee— one  with  short,  stiff  huirs,  forrtmovmg 
the  dirt;  a  second  with  sot'tcr  and  h)n;.;<i' 
hairs  for  spieading  the  blacking,  and  the 
third  with  soft  hairs  fur  polishing. 

shoe-butts,  s.  pi,   stout  leather  for  soles. 

Shoe-Olasp,  s.  A  buckle  for  closing  some 
kinds  of  shi»es. 

shoe-factor,  $.  A  factor  or  wholesale 
dealer  in  shoes. 

Shoe-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Hil'isru:^  Rosa  sinensis. 

Shoe-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  with  a 
slightly  convex,  broad  face,  and  a  wide,  thin, 
rounding  peen.  Used  iu  pounding  leatluT 
upon  the  Lipstone  to  condense  its  pores,  and 
also  in  drivin;;  pegs.  The  peeu  is  used  to 
press  out  creases. 

shoehorn,  s.    A  shoeing-hom  (q.v.). 

shoe-Jack,  «.     A  pegging-jack  (q.v.). 

Shoe-key.  s. 

Shoeriiak. :  A  hook  by  which  a  last  is  with- 
drawn from  a  boot  or  shoe. 

shoe-knife,  s.  A  thin  blade  of  steel 
affixed  by  a  tang  in  a  wooden  handle,  and 
used  by  shoenuikers  for  cutting  and  paring 
leather. 

shoe-lace,  s.    [Shoe-strino.] 

shoe-latchet,  s.    A  shoe  tie. 

shoe-leather,  s.  Leather  for  making 
shoes  ;  hence,  used  for  the  shoes  themselves. 

Shoe-pack,  s.    [Pac.] 

shoe-peg.  s.    [Peo,  s,,  I.  2.] 

shoe-shaped,  a, 

Anlhrop. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  form  of 
pointed  flake  implement  (the  use  of  whicli  is 
unknown),  flat  on  one  face  and  convex  on  the 
other. 

"  The  whole  form  is  bo  like  tliat  of  a  abo«,  that  the 
Dome  thoesftapcd  haa  been  applied  to  it."— £rart«: 
A7ici^nC  Stone  /mpletnenU,  p.  566. 

Shoe-shave,  5. 

Shoeniak. :  An  implement  on  the  principle 
of  the  spoke-shave,  for  trimming  the  soles  of 
boot-s  and  shoes. 

shoe-Stirrup,  «. 

Saddlery :  A  stirrup  having  a  foot-rest 
shaped  like  a  shoe. 

shoe-Stone,  *.  A  whetstone  for  a  shoe- 
kuife. 

shoe-strap,  s.  A  strap  attached  to  a 
sboe  for  fastening  it  to  the  foot. 

shoe-stretoher,  s.  An  expansible  last 
for  distending  shoes. 

shoe-string,  shoe-lace,  5.  A  string 
of  leather  or  otiier  material  used  for  fiistening 
the  shoe  on  the  foot. 

shoe-tie,  s.    A  shoe-lace. 

shoe- valve,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  valve  at  the  foot  of  a  piunp- 
stock,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir. 

shoe  (pa.  t.  &  pa.  par.  shod),  v.t.    [Shoe,  5.] 

1.  To  put  a  shoe  or  shoes  on ;  to  furnish 
with  shoes.  (Shakesp. :  Merchant  0/  Venice,  i.  2.) 

2.  To  cover  at  the  bottom  or  tip  ;  to  tip. 
^  To  shoe  on  anchor :  [Anchor,  s.]. 

shoe'-black,  5.      [Eng.  shoe,  and  black,  v.] 
A  person  who  cleans  shoes. 

fl  SJioeblack  Brigades  (Englieh):  Companies  of 
boys  who  clean  Itoots  and  slioes  in  tiie  streets 
at  appointed  standings,  each  separate  com- 
pany being  recognized  by  its  own  uniform. 
The  brigades  represent  an  otttcome  of  tlie 
work  of  ragged-schools  in  London.  The  Cen- 
tral and  East  London  companies  were  founded 
in  1851,  chiefly  through  the  eftbrt  of  Mr.  J. 
Macgregor  (Rob  Roy).  The  movement  has 
been  taken  up  iu  all  large  provincial  towns. 
In  London  there  are  nnie  Protestant,  and 
several  Roman  Catholic  brigades.  Tlie  boys 
in  these  nine  companies  in  1880  numbered 
304,  and  earned  in  that  year  £11,285  88.  2d. 
There  has  been  no  such  organization  of  kIioc- 
blacks  in  any  cities  of  the  United  States, 
though  homes  for  them  have  been  iustitutid. 

shoeblack-plant,  «.    [Shoe-flower.] 

*  shoe'-black- er,  s.     [Eng    shoeblack;   -er.] 
A  shoeblack. 


*  8h6e'-b^,  s.  [Kng.  §hoe,  and  boy.}  A  boy 
wlio  cleans  shoes  ;  a  shoeblack. 

"HI  employ  a  thofboy.  It  it  Iti  Tiew  to  htakdvau- 
t«ge.  or  uiy  owu  oi'UV>.-uiruc«r"— flvi/t.-  Oir^diona  to 
Servantt. 

Sh6e'-biio-kle,  «.  [En;;,  skm,  and  buckU  ] 
A  buckle  for  fastening  the  shoe  to  the  fool  ; 
an  ornament  in  tlie  aliupe  of  a  buckle  worn  ou 
the  upper  of  a  shoe. 

shoe'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Shoe,  v.] 
shoeing -hammer,  s. 

harr. :  A  light  hand-hammer  used  for  shoe- 
ing horses. 

Shoeing-hom,  shoe-horn,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  device  to  assist  in  jiutting  on  a 
shoe.  It  is  frequently  madeof  polished  horn, 
but  also  of  sheet  metal. 

*IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  by  which  a  transaction  is  facil- 
itated ;  anything  used  as  a  mcviitnn  ;  hence, 
applied  to  a  dangler  on  young  lariies.  encour- 
aged merely  to  draw  on  other  aitniirers, 

"Must  of  our  fine  young  Itidie^rvtAln  in  their  •ervii-e 
Bupeniumerary  aud  inaigutticaiit  fellows,  which  t>i<-^ 
lue  lilits  wtiitBent.  uid  uuuiinoDly  call  ihaeinj-homt.' 
—Additon  ■  Sptxlalnr,  No.  W8. 

2.  Something  to  draw  on  another  glass  or 
pot ;  an  incitement  to  drinking. 

shoe-less.  a.  [Etig.  shoe;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  shoes  ;  ttaviug  no  shoes. 

"A  ihocteis  soldier  there  a  man  iiitght  meet.' 

Drauton:  tattle  qf  A  gmeouri, 

Shoe'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  mater.] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  make  shoes,  boots,  or 
other  articles  connected  witli  the  calling. 
(Applied  both  to  the  emjiloyer  and  employed.) 

Shoemaker's  bark-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  Montst-rrat  name  for  Byrsonima 
Spicata.     {Treiis.  oj'  Bot.) 

shoe'-mak-ing,  s.  [Eng.  shoe,  and  making.} 
The  act  or  occu['atiou  of  making  shoes,  &c. 

Sh6'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shoe,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
makes  or  puts  on  shoes  :  as,  a  slwer  of  horses. 

*  Shofe,  pret.  of  V.    [Shove,  v.] 

Shog,  s.  [Wei.  ysgog  =  a  quick  motion,  a  jolt ; 
ysijogi  —  to  wag,  to  stir,  to  siiake.J  A  shock  ; 
a  push  otT  at  one  side. 


•  shog,  *  schog.  "  shogg,  v.t.  &  i.  LtiHOo,  s.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  shake,  to  agitate 

"  Aud  the  boot  in  the  myddil  of  the  see  •« ha  ichogff id 
with  wftiviB."— K'yc/(/re  .-  JfaCCheio  xiv. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  ofi";  to  jog  ofl"  or 
along. 

"  Com«,  prethee  let'a  tho^jg  off,  and  browse  ui  hour 
or  two."— ileaum.  A  Flet. :  Coxcomb,  ii.  1, 

shog'-ging,  s.  [Shoo,  v.]  A  concussion,  a 
shaking. 

Shog'-gle,  v.t.  [Eng.  shog,  v. ;  frequent,  suff. 
-^e.]    Tu  joggle,  to  shake. 

sho'-goon,  s.    [Shooun.] 

Shd'-gun,  5.  [Japanese  =  generalissimo.]  The 
so-called  "secular"  emperor  of  Japan;  in 
reality  the  governor  and  genei-alissiino  of  that 
country.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  mikado  .  .  .  was  the  true  sovereign  of  Japan, 
and  tlie  ihogun  was  a  iisar|ier,  mid  iu  tin  uenae  of  tlie 
word  a  king  ur  emperur.  He  waa  but  a  niilititry  gover- 
nor, a  coiumiinder-iu-i:hief  .  .  .  The  term  taikun  (or 
tycoon)  mcaua  ^eat  soverel^cn.  and  wns  an  absurd  title, 
to  which  thesfiogun  had  no  right  whatever,  and  which 
waa  invented todeceiveforeiLiuers  .  .  .  Theaesuuiption 
of  this  title  by  the  (A^.^Milielied  to  bring  on  the  civil 
war  of  1SG6-69.  which  reduoea  his  power  to  tliat  of  a 


Daimio,  and  restored  the  emperor  to  his  ancient  power 
and  rights.  Tht-re  never  were  two  eniperora  iu  Japan, 
and  the  loose  statementx  about  a   'secular'   auil  an 


'ecclesiastical'   emperor  originated   iu  deceptioD."— 
HipUy  i  Dana  :  Amer.  Cyclop.,  ix.  542. 

Sho'-gun-ate,  s.  [Eng.  shogun;  -ate.]  The 
office,  jurisdiction,  or  dignity  of  a  shogun 
(q.v.). 

"  The  decay  of   the  ihojunnte  had  gradually  been 
going  on  for  years  back."— £^neyc.  tirit.  (ed.  athj^  xiU. 

£81. 

Sh6'-la,s.     [Sola.] 

*  shole  (1),  s.    [SHOAL  (1),  al 

shole  (2),  s.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  thore  (2),  i, 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  plank  placed  under  the 
soles  of  standards,  or  under  the  lieels  of 
shores,  in  docks  or  on  ships,  where  there  are 


t>6il,  bo^;  poi^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a;;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing« 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tioos,  -sioos  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  beL  deL 
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no  ground- ways,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  required  without  sinking; 
also,  a  piece  of  plank  lixed  under  anything 
by  way  of  protection,  as  a  piece  put  on  the 
lower  end  of  a  rudder,  which,  in  case  of  the 
ship's  striking  the  ground,  may  be  knocked 
otf  without  injury  to  the  rudder. 

•  shole,  a.     [Shoal,  a.] 

*8hdnde,  s.  |A.S.  sceond.]  [Shend.]  Dis- 
grace, harm,  injury. 

shone,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Shine,  v.] 

"  Shone,  s.     [Shone,  v.]    Radiance. 

*'  Like  the  sun  with  open  sKone." 

Sidnci/:  Astruphel  <t  SteUa,  ^2. 

shod,  interj.  [Cf.  Ger.  scheuchen=  to  scare.] 
Begone  I  be  off!  offi  away  !  An  interjection 
used  in  scaring  away  fowls  or  other  animals. 

dioolc,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  o/v.    [Shake,  v.] 

■hook,  s.     [A  form  of  shock  (2),  s.  (q.v.)-] 

1.  Coopering :  A  package  containing  the 
staves  aud  heading  of  a  cask  ready  for  setting 
up.  Whalers  carry  out  the  staves  and  head- 
ings for  oil-rasks  ready  prepared  in  shooks, 
and  put  them  together  on  board  as  the  catch 
of  fish  requires. 

2.  Furniture  made  in  parts  and  not  set  up, 
but  shipped  in  packs. 

3.  A  set  of  boards  for  a  box. 

Shook,  v.t.    [Shook,  s.]    To  pack  in  shocks, 
ShOOl,  v,t.    [Shool,  s.]    To  shovel.    {Scotch.) 
Shool,  s.     [See  def.]    A  shovel.    (Scotch.) 
*  shoon,  s.  pi.    [Shoe,  s.] 
shoot,  *schot-i-en,  *scot-l-en,  "schete, 

'  Shete  (pa.  t.  "  tichety  sfwt,  *  sholte,  pa,  par. 
*  schot,  shot),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  scotian  =^  to  dart 
(intrans.),  from  sceotan  =  to  shoot,  to  dart 
(pa.  t.  scedt,  pa.  par.  scoten) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
schieten  (pa.  t.  school,  pa.  par.  geschoten) ;  Icel. 
skjota  (pa.  t.  skaut,  pa.  par.  skotiim);  Dan. 
skyde;  Sw.  skjiUa  ;  Ger.  schiessen.] 

A,  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Langu  ige  : 

1.  To  let  fly  or  cause  to  be  driven  with 
force;  to  pmpel,  as  from  a  gun,  firearm,  or 
bow ;  to  discharge. 

••  A  darte  was  schot  to  them,  but  iion  wist  who  it 
rchete."  Robert  de  Urunne,  p.  178. 

2.  To  discharge,  causing  a  missile  to  be 
driven  out;  to  let  ofl";  to  lire  off  (with  the 
weapon  as  the  object,  and  followed  hy  off): 
as,  To  shoot  off  A  gun. 

3.  To  emit  or  send  out  or  forth  violently  or 
hastily  ;  to  discharge,  propel,  eject,  or  empty 
out  with  rapidity  or  violence ;  to  throw 
roughly.    (Generally  followed  by  out.) 

"Mr.  Weller  wheeled  hia  maater  nimbly  to  the 
greeu  hill,  shot  him  dexterously  out  by  the  very  side 
(ji  the  basket."— DfcJten*;  Pickwick,  ch.  xlx. 

4.  To  throw  out,  as  a  net,  into  the  water; 

to  east. 

"  On  joining  them  afterwarda,  we  found  that  they 
had  juflt  shot  their  n&U."— Field,  Dec  6,  1S84. 

5.  To  kill  game  in,  on,  or  over;  to  shoot 
game  over. 

"  We  shall  BOon  be  able  to  shoot  the  big  coverts  in 
the  hollow.'— />ai;i/  Xeics,  OcU  6,  1681. 

6.  To  strike  with  a  missile  shot ;  to  hit, 
•wound,  or  kill  with  a  missile  discharged  from 
a  gun,  firearm,  bow,  &c. 

"  To  dethe  he  schet  ys  owne  fader." 

liobert  of  Oloucester,  p.  11. 

7.  To  contend  in,  as  a  shooter  :  as,  To  shoot 
a  match. 

8.  To  pass  rapidly  through,  under,  or  over. 

"The  attempt  to  sAoof  that  portion  of  Niagara  which 
1b  found  below  the  whirlix)ol. "—Z»ai/i(  Telegraph, 
July  13.  1885. 

9.  To  drive  or  cast  with  the  hand  in  work- 
ing. 

"  An  honest  weaver,  and  as  good  n  workman  as  e'er 
shot  shuttle,  and  as  close."— ilfoiim.  &  Flel.:  Cox- 
comb, V   u 

10.  To  push  or  thrust  forward ;  to  pro- 
trude ;  to  dart  forth.     (Followed  by  out.) 

"  They  shoot  out  the  lip.  they  shake  the  head."— 
Psalm  xxii.  7, 

11.  To  put  forth,  as  vegetable  growth. 

"A  grain  of  mustard  .  .  .  groweth  up  aud  shooteth 
out  great  branches."— .Vart  iv.  32. 

12.  To  variegate,  as  by  a  sprinkling  or  in- 
termingling of  different  colours  ;  to  give  a 
variable  or  changing  colour  to;  to  colour  in 
atreaks  or  patches  ;  to  streak. 


IL  Caj-p. :  To  plane  straight  or  fit  by  planiug. 
"Straight  llnea  in  Joiners*  language  are  called  a 
Joint ;  that  Is.  two  pieces  of  wood,  that  are  shot,  that 
la,  planed,  or  else  pared  with  a  paring  chisel."- Jfomm  ; 
MecAfinical  Exercuet. 

B,  Intransitive  ' 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  discharging  a  mis- 
sile from  a  gun,  firearm,  bow,  &c.  ;  to  fire. 

■'  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him  aud  shot  at 
him."— Genesis  xili.,  'M. 

^  To  shoot  at  a  person  with  the  view  of 
doing  him  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  to  pre- 
vent one's  own  arrest  is  a  felony.  If  one 
discharge  or  even  present  a  firearm,  loaded  or 
unloaded,  at  the  sovereign,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  penal  servitude  for  five  to  seven 
year^,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
three  years,  and  be  thrice  whipped  during 
that  period.     {English  Law.) 

2.  To  shoot  game  in  a  place  (followed  by 
oi«r) :  as,  To  shoot  over  a  covert. 

3.  To  be  emitted  ;  to  dart  forth ;  to  rush 
or  move  along  rapidly  or  violently  ;  to  dart 
along. 

■'  Swift  aa  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 
1  shoot  from  heaven."  iliUon  :  Comut,  80. 

4.  To  push  or  be  pushed  out ;  to  project,  to 
jut,  to  stretch,  to  extend. 

"Its  dominions   shoot    out   Into    several   branches 
among  the  breaks  of  the  mountains."— ^ddiaon .'  On 
*    Itaij/. 

5.  To  Sprout,  to  germinate ;  to  send  or  put 
out  shoots  or  buds. 

6.  To  be  felt  as  if  darting  through  one. 

"Thy  words  shoot  through  my  heart, 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 

AddiaoTi.    {Todd.) 

7.  To  be  affected  with  sharp,  darting  pains  : 
as,  A  corn  shoots. 

8.  To  increase  in  growth;  to  grow  taller  or 
laiger. 

9.  To  increase  in  value ;  to  rise  rapidly  :  as, 
Prices  shot  u^. 

10.  To  make  progress  ;  to  advance. 

"  To  teach  the  young  Iden  how  to  shoot." 

Thomson:  Sprinff,  1,149. 

•  11.  To  a.ssume  instantaneous  and  solid 
shape. 

"  Expressed  Juices  of  plants,  boiled  Into  the  consist- 
ence ot  a  syrup,  aud  act  uitu  a  cool  place,  the  essential 
salt  will  shoot  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels. "—J  rbuth- 
not:  Cm  AlimenCs. 

^  (1)  I'll  be  shot,  I'vi  shot :  A  mild,  euphem- 
istic form  of  oath. 

(2)  To  be  shot  (or  shut)  of:  To  he  freed  or 
released  from  ;  to  be  quit  of.    (Colloq.) 

(3)  To  shoot  a  bolt:  To  push  it  home  into 
the  socket. 

(4)  To  shoot  ahead:  To  move  swiftly  ahead 
or  in  front ;  to  outstrip  a  competitor  or  com- 
petitors in  running,  swimming,  or  other  con- 
tests. 

t  (5)  To  shoot  one's  bolt :  To  exliaust  one's 
resources  or  opportunities. 

"  The  hoy  who  won  never  did  anything  in  later  life. 
He  had  shot  his  bolt.'— Daily  Aeios,  Oct.  8,  188G. 

(t3)  To  shoot  the  moon:  To  abscond  without 
paying  one's  rent.    {Slang.) 

''shoot-anchor,  * shote-ancre. s.    A 

sheet-anchor  (q.v.). 

"  This  wise  reason  is  their  shote-ancre  aud  all  their 
Viol^ir—Ti/iidan;   fi'orkea,  p.  264. 

shodt,  s.    [Shoot,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  shoots ; 
the  discharge  of  a  missile  ;  a  shot. 

"  Prizes  were  given  for  the  best  total  of  five  compe- 
titions, including  tlirees7too(s  at  all  three  ol  the  long 
jjuigea."— Z)ai/i/  Clironicle,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

2.  A  shooting-party. 

"  Lately  at  a  big  shoot  In  Warwickshire."— /^cM. 
April  4.  1S35. 

3.  A  place  where  rubbish,  &c.,  may  be  shot 
or  deposited. 

"  The  contractor  hn^  to  provide  a  shoot."— nailn  Tele, 
graph,  Sept.  22.  1886. 

4.  A  young  branch  which  shoots  out  from 
the  main  stock  ;  hence,  an  annual  growth. 

"  The  seed  of  the  world  takes  deeper  hold,  and  makes 
very  strong  and  promising  thnoti."— Seeker  :  Sermons, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  II. 

5.  A  trough  or  inclined  plane  to  carry  coal, 
lumber,  &c.  ;  a  chute. 

6.  A  young  swine  ;  a  shoat  or  shote. 

7.  A  species  of  colic,  often  fatal  to  calves. 
(Lowson  :  Modern  Farrier,  p.  176.) 

8.  A  rush  of  water. 

"  The  shoot  is  swift  and  not  too  clear." 

Dennys :  Secrets  of  Angling. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  horizontal  thrust  of  anarcb 

or  vault  upon  the  abutnftnta. 

2.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  A  channel  in  a  river  forming  a  cut-ofl 
or  an  inclined  plane  for  logs. 

(2)  A  branch  from  a  main  water-pipe. 

3.  MiniTig :  A  vein  or  brauch  of  ore  mn* 
ning  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  lode. 

"  I  hope  to  be  advanced  enough  to  make  our  first 
shoot  piisa."— Money  Market  Review,  Nov.  7,  1886. 

4.  Weaving  :  Tlje  woof. 
shoot-board,  s.   A  shooting-board  (q.v.). 

•shoot-a^ble,  a.  [En^.  shoot ; -able]  Capable 
of  being  shot  over. 

"  If  the  large  coverts  are  not  easily  ihootabls."^ 
Daily  A'eics.  Oct  6.  1881. 

shoot'-er,  5.    [Eng.  shoot;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  shoots  ;  a  gunner,  an  archer. 
"The  principal  event,  (or  which    twenty  shoot4n 

competed."— /'i<W.  April  4,  1885.J 

2.  An  implement  used  in  shooting :  aa,  • 
pea.- shooter. 

*  3.  A  shooting-star. 

*  4.  The  guard  of  a  coach. 

5.  Cricket:  A  ball  that  pitches  and  rollfl 
along  the  ground. 

Shoot'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Shoot,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -Is  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  or 
that  which  shoots ;  especially  pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  the  killing  of  game  with 
firearms :  as,  a  shooting  party,  a  sliooting 
licence,  &lc. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  OrdiTiary  Langiiage : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  shoots ;  the  act  oi 
practice  of  using  or  discharging  firearms ;  espe- 
cially the  art  of  killing  game  with  firearms. 

2.  A  sudden  dart. 

"  Quick  sliooiinffs.  like  the  deadly  zigzag  of  forktd 
lightning."- Z>ai/i/  Telegraph,  Sept  15,  1B85. 

3.  A  sensation  of  a  quick,  shooting  pain. 

4.  A  right  to  shoot  game  over  a  certain 
district. 

5.  A  district  or  defined  tract  of  ground  over 
which  game  is  or  may  be  shot. 

"To  induce  a  lessee  to  rent  his  shooting."— Field. 
Sept  4,  1886. 

II.  Carp. :  The  operation  of  planing  the 
edge  of  a  board  straight. 

shooting-board,  s.  A  board  or  planed 
metallic  slab  witii  a  plane-race  on  which  an 
object  is  held  while  its  eJge  is  squared  or 
reduced  by  a  side-plane.  It  is  used  by  car- 
penters and  joiners,  and  also  by  stereotypers 
in  trimming  the  edges  of  stereotype  plates. 

Shooting-box,  s.  A  house  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  sportsman  during  the 
shooting  season. 

shooting-coat,  s.  A  variety  of  coat 
adapted  for  wear  while  shooting. 

Shooting-gallery,  s.  A  covered  shoot- 
ing-range ;  a  place  covered  in  for  the  practice 
of  shooting. 

shooting-jacket,  s.  A  kind  of  jacket 
adapted  for  wear  while  shooting. 

shooting-plane,  s.  A  side-plane  used, 
in  ronnection  with  the  shootinyi-board,  for 
squaring  or  bevelling  the  edges  of  stuff. 

shooting-Star,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  A  small  celestial  body  suddenly 
becoming  luminous,  and  darting  across  the 
sky,  its  course  being  marked  by  a  streak  of 
silvery  radiance,  which  is  an  optical  illusion 
caused  bv  the  rapidity  of  its  passage.  [Me- 
teor, 1  -."H  2.]  When  larger,  a  shooting-star 
is  called  a  Fire-ball  (q.v.). 

"  Sltootingstara.  that  glance  and  die." 

;ic-tt :  Lord  qf  the  Isles.  i\.  23. 

2.  Bot. :  (See  extract).    {Amer.) 

"  Our  real  cowslip,  the  shootittg^tar  ...»  Ttrj 
rare."— Burroughs :  Pcpucton,  p.  118. 

Shooting-Stick,  s. 

Printing :  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
usually  about  one  foot  long,  IJ  inches  wide, 
and  i  inch  thick,  by  which  the  quoms  are 
driven  in  locking  up  the  form  in  the  chase. 
The  form  lies  on  the  imposing-stouc,  the  foot 
and  side-sticks  are  against  the  pages,  and  the 
quoins  are  driven  between  the  sticks  and  the 
frame  of  the  chase. 


f&te,  mt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute.  ciib.  ciiro.  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -kw. 
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*  shoot' -ress,   *  shoot -resse, 

shooter;  -ess.]     A  fciiuilt;  shuuter. 

"  For  that  proud  thootreu  Bcorueil  weaker  gnme  " 
Fair/ax  :  {tod/rey  of  Boulogne,  xl.  4L 

shoot' -^,  a.  [Eiig.  shoot :  -y.)  Of  equal 
growth,  or  coming  up  regularly  in  the  rows, 
as  potatoes.     {Prov.) 

shop,  'schoppe, '  shoppe,  s.  lA.S.  sceoppa 
a  stall  or  booth  ;  allied  to  scypen  =  &  shed  for 
cattle  [Shippen]  ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  schup 
=  a  shed  ;  Ger.  schuppen  =  a  shed,  a  cart-house  ; 
O.  Ft.  escho}^,  eschope  =  a  little  low  sliop.] 
L  Litirally : 

1.  A  building  or  apartment,  generally  with 
a  frontage  to  the  street  or  road,  in  which 
retail  gooda  are  sold. 

"  lu  gospel-phraae  their  chapmen  they  betray ; 
Their  shopt  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their  prey." 

Dryden :  Medal.  192. 

2.  A  building  or  room  in  which  workmen 
carry  on  their  trades  or  occupation  :  as,  a 
joiner's  shop. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Source  or  origin  ;  the  place  where  any- 
thing is  made. 

"  Galen  would  have  the  liver,  which  ia  the  thop  aiid 
source  of  the  blood,  aud  Aristotle  the  heart,  to  be  the 
first  framed."— flowe/f ;  Letteri,  bk.  ii..  let.  30. 

2.  One's  business  or  profession ;  one's 
calling  ;  generally  used  in  contempt.    (Colloq.) 

"  A  young  mnn  should  rather  be  anxious  to  avoid 
the  engrossing  influence  of  what  is  popularly  called 
thop.'—Blackie  ;  SetfCuilure.  p.  3<i. 

Tf  To  talk  shop :  To  speak  too  much  or  at 
improper  times  of  one's  business,  calling,  or 
profession. 

"  Nothing  la  more  absolutely  barred  than  talking 
thop-"^ScnbneT'g  Magazine,  Dec.  1879.  p.  287. 

Shop-bill,  s.  An  advertisement  of  a 
shopkeeper's  business,  or  list  of  his  goods, 
printed  separately  for  distribution. 

*  shop-book,  5.  A  book  in  which  a  shop- 
keeper enters  his  business  transactions. 

"Bookaof  account,  or  shop-books,  are  not  allowed  of 
themselva'*  to  he  given  in  evidence  for  the  ewner." — 
BlacksCoiie :  Comineiitariei,  bk-  iii.,  ch.  32. 

shop-boy,  s.    A  boy  engaged  in  a  sliop. 
Shop-girl,  s.    A  gill  employed  in  a  shop. 

*  shop-maid,  s.  A  young  female  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  in  a  shop. 

*  shop-shift,  s.  A  shift  or  trick  of  a 
shopkeepLM' ;  deieption,  fraud,    (Ben  Jonson.) 

shop-walker,  s.  An  overseer  or  super- 
intendent in  a  large  shop,  who  walks  about 
In  front  of  the  counters  attending  to  customers, 
more  generally  designated,  in  this  country, 
JJoor-walker. 

shop-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  serves 
In  a  shop. 

*  shop-worn,  a.  Worn  or  somewhat 
damaged  by  exposure  or  keeping  in  a  shop. 

Shop,  v.i.  &  t.    [Shop,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  visit  shops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  goods. 

"It  IB  said  that  the  poorer  classes  are  themselves 
the  worst  offenders  as  regards  late  thopping."— Daily 
Telegraph,  Aug.  23.  1885. 

*  B,  Trans.  :  To  shut  up ;  to  imprison. 
(Slang.) 

"  It  waa  Bartlemy  time  when  I  was  thopped."— 
Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  Jtvi. 

*8hdp'-b6ard,  s.  [Eng.  shop,  and  board.]  A 
bench  on  wliich  work  is  performed. 

"That  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from 
the  thopboard  or  the  anvil."— iloueA  ."  SermonM. 

*shope,  pret.  ofv.     [Shape,  v.] 

shop-keep -er,  s.     [Eng.  shop,  and  keeper,] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
retail  goods;  a  tnidesman  who  sells  goods  in 
a  shop,  or  by  retail,  as  distinguished  from  a 
merchant  or  one  who  deals  by  wholesale. 

2.  An  article  which  has  remained  long  on 
hand  in  a  shop:  as,  That  dress  is  an  old  shop- 
keeper.     (Colloq.  £  Slang.) 

shop'-keep-ing.  s.  [Eng.  sh^,  and  keeping.] 
The  act  or  business  of  keeping  a  shop. 

Shop'-lift-er,  s.  [F,ns.  shop,  and  lifter.]  One 
who  steals  or  purloins  gnods  from  a  shop; 
especially  one  who,  under  pretence  of  examin- 
ing or  purchasing  articles,  takes  advanfage  to 
purloin  any  article  he  or  she  can  lay  hands  on. 

"  Like  tlmse  women  they  call  shoplifters,  who,  when 
they  are  challeiii.'i'(i  for  their  thefta  appear  mighty 
angry  and  affronted. "■—:*'iot/'r   Examiner.  No.  28. 


shop'-Uft-ihg,  s.  [Eng.  shop,  and  lifiing.] 
The  acts  or  practices  of  a  shoplifter  ;  larceny 
fi-om  a  shop. 

*Shdp'-like,  a.  [Rng.  sKopf  and  like.]  Low, 
vulgar,     (lien  Jonson!) 

shop  -man,  s.     [Eng.  shop,  and  man.] 

I.  A  man  who  is  employed  to  assist  in  a 
shop. 

*  2.  A  petty  trader,  a  shopkeeper. 

"  The  shopman  sella ;  and  by  destruction  lives," 

Dryden:  Epist.  13. 

"  shop-OC'-ra-oS",  s.  [From  Eng.  shop,  on 
analogy  of  deuLocracy,  viobocracy,  &c.]  The 
body  of  shopkeei^ers.    (Humorous.) 

shop'-per,  5.  [Eng.  shop,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
shops  ;  one  who  frequents  shops. 

Shdp'-ping,  s.  [Eng.  sftop  ;  -ing.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  visiting  shops  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  goods. 

*  shop-pish,  a.  [Eng.  shop;  -ish.]  Having 
the  habits  and  manners  of  a  shopman. 

Shdp'-p3^,  o.    [Eng  shop  ;  -y.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  shop  or  shops;  abound- 
ing with  shops. 

2.  Fond  of  the  shop,  or  of  talking  shop. 
(Colloq.  in  both  senses.) 

"  I  don't  like  shoppy  people." — Mri.  Gaskell :  North 
A  South,  ch.  U. 

*  shbr'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  shore  (1),  v.] 
Duty  paid  on  goods  brought  on  shore. 

*  shore,  yret.  of  v.    [Shear,  v.] 

shore  (1),  *  schore  (1),  s.  [A.S.  score;  prop. 
=  edge  or  part  shorn  off,  from  scoren,  pa.  par, 
of  sceraii=to  shear  (q.v.) ;  0.  Dut.  schoore, 
schoor.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  coast  or  land  on  the 
borders  of  a  large  body  of  water,  as  the  sea,  a 
river,  a  large  lake,  &c. 

"  They  quit  the  shore,  and  rush  into  the  main." 

Waller ;   Virgil ;  ^neis  iv. 

2.  Law.  The  space  between  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  and  low-water  mark  ;  foreshore. 

shore-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  CarcinXLs  m^TUW  [Carcinus],  abundant 
in  very  shallow  water  round  the  British  coasts. 
The  front  margin  of  the  carapace  is  strongly 
toothed  with  live  teeth  on  each  side, and  three 
loVies  in  front. 

shore-fishes,  s.  pt. 

Ichlhy.  :  Fishes  inhabiting  parts  of  the  sea 
near  the  land.  The  majority  live  close  to  the 
surface.  Some  are  couflned  to  coasts  with 
soft  or  sandy  bottoms,  others  to  rocky  and 
tissured  coasts,  and  others  to  living  coral 
formations.  Dr.  Giinther  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  Shore-fishes  at  3,587. 

■'  The  ahoreHshet  of  the  extremity  of  Africaform  a 
separat*  distfict  of  the  tempei-ate  Taue."~Gunther : 
Study  of  Fishes,  p.  260. 

shore-grass,  s.    [Shore-weed.] 
shore-hopper,  s. 

Zool. :  Orchestia  littorea,  plentiful  on  sandy 
coasts. 

*  shore-land,  s.     Land  bordering  on  a 

shore  or  sea-bcauh. 

shore-lark,  shorepipit,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Otocorys  (t  Aioiuia)  alpestris,  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  wliose 
visits  t»  the  east  coast  of  Britain  have  been 
increasingly  frequent  since  1840.  The  adult 
male  is  about  seven  inches  long  ;  in  summer, 
lores,  cheeks,  gorget,  and  band  on  top  of 
head,  ending  in  erectile  tufts,  black ;  nape, 
mantle,  and  upper  tail-coverts  pinkish-brown, 
white  beneath.  They  nest  in  a  depression  in 
the  ground,  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs— French- 
white  mottled  with  dull  olive-green  or  yel- 
lowish-brown. 

shore-pipit,  s.    [Shore-lark.] 
shore  -  shooter,    s.      One   who   shoots 
birds,  especially  sea-birds,  from  the  shore. 

"  There  is  an  army  of  sprirtamen,  gunners,  and  shore- 
shooters."— .^t.  Jamess  Gazette,  Dec  18.  1885. 

shore- wainscot,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  rare  British  night-moth,  Leu- 
cania  littoralis,  occurring  locally  among  sand- 
hills. 

Shore-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Litlorella  lacustris  and  the  genus 
Littorella. 


shore  (2),  •  sohore  (2),  s.  [Icel.  skonlha  = 
(s, )  a  stay,  a  prop  ;  (v.)  to  undcr-prop,  to  shore 
up  ;  Norw.  akorikt,  skora  =  a  prop  ;  Dut.  schorr 
—  &  prop;  8choren  =  to  poop.  Closely  allied 
to  shhre  (I),  s.,  being  properly  a  piece  of  wood 
shorn  or  cut  off  at  a  required  length,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  prop.] 

1.  A  prop,  a  stay  ;  a  piece  of  timbiT  or  iron 
placed  temporarily  as  a  sujiport  for  anything. 

2.  Specifically : 

(1)  A  prop  or  piece  of  timber  set  obliqiiely, 
and  acting  as  a  strut  on  the  side  of  h  building, 
as  when  it  is  in  danger  of  falling,  or  when 
alterations  or  repairs  are  being  executed  on 
the  lower  j'art  of  it,  the  upper  en<l  of  the 
shore  resting  against  tliat  part  of  the  wall  ou 
whicli  there  is  the  greatest  stress. 

(2)  Shipvyrighting : 

(a)  One  of  the  wooden  props  which  support 
the  ribs  or  fmine  of  a  vessel  while  building, 
or  by  whieli  the  vessel  is  laterally  supported, 
on  the  stocks. 

(6)  A  timber  temporarily  placed  beneath  a 
l>eam  to  afford  additional  support  to  the  deck, 
when  taking  in  the  lower  masts. 

(c)  A  strut  used  to  support  a  mast  in  heav- 
ing down. 

^  Dead  shore  :  [Dead-shoar]. 


[See  def.]    A  corruption  of  sewer 


Shore  (3), 

(q.v.). 

Shore  (4),  *  schor.  •  schoyr,  s.    [Shore  (3X 

v.]     Menace,  clamour.     (Scotch.) 

shore  (1).  v.t.  [Shore  (1),  s.]  To  set  on  shore 
or  on  land. 

"  I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  hltnd  on«a 
aboard  him:  it  he  think  it  fit  to«ftoro  them  B£aiu."— 
Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale.  iv.  3. 

shore  (2),  v.t.  [Shore  (2),  s.J  To  support  by 
a  shore  or  post ;  to  prop.  (Usually  followed 
by  up. ) 

■'  It  sank  again.  Just  over  an  arch  which  had  been 
shored  up."— Daily  Teleffraph,  Sept  17,  1885. 

shore  (3),  v.t.  [Cf.  O.  Sw.  skorra  =  to  make  ft 
grating  sound.]    To  threaten.    (Scotch.) 

"  Shored  folk  live  long."— Scorr  .■  Rob  Roy.  ch.  ixii. 

Shor'-e-a,  s.  [Named  by  Roxburgh  after  Sir 
John  Shore,  afterwards  Ijord  Teignmouth, 
Governor-General  of  India  (1793-1797).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Dipteracese,  generally 
adopted,  though  a  synonym  of  the  Linnjean 
genus  Vatica.  Large  Asiatic  trees,  with  ex- 
cellent and  durable  wood.  Sepals  five,  en- 
larging into  long  wings  ;  petals  five  ;  stamens 
twenty-five  to  thirty  ;  fiuit  three-valved,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded.  Shorea  robusta  is  the 
Saul-tree  (q.v.).  5.  nervosa  and  S.  Tumbitggaia 
are  from  the  south  of  India  ;  tlie  former  yields 
a  clear  yellowish  resin  like  colophony,  the 
latter  a  dammar  used  as  a  substitute  for  pitch. 
S.  obtusa  exudes  a  white,  and  5.  siamcnsis  a  red 
resin  ;  both  are  from  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

•  shore-age  (age  as ig), s.    [Shoraoe.] 

shore'-less,  a.  [Eng.  shore  (1),  s.  ;  -less.] 
Having  nn  sliore  or  coast ;  hence,  of  unlimited 
or  indefinite  extent. 

'■  Cin  she  unappaU'd  .  .  . 
The  thorelett  deluge  stem  V 

Grainger:  Sugar-Cane.  It 

shbre'-ling,  s.    [Shorlino.] 

*  shor'-er,  *  shor-i-er,  s.  [Shore  (2),  $.] 
A  shore,  a  prop. 

•'  Then  eetteth  he  to  It  another  sTiorer,  that  all  thlnge 
1b  in  the  Newe  Testament  fulfilled  that  waa  promysed 
before.*'— Air  T.  More:   Worket,  p.  471 

shbre'-ward,  a.  or  adv.    [Eng.  shore  (1),  s. ; 

■  ward.]     Towards  the  shore. 

"  Sailing  where  the  shoreward  ripple  curled," 

J.  C.  Swinburne  :  Tristram  of  Lyonetse.  vUL 

shor'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  shore  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  supporting  with  shores  ot 
props. 

2.  A  number  or  set  of  shores  or  props  takeo 
collectively. 

shorl,  shor-la'-ceous  (c  as  sh),  Ac. 

[Schorl,  Schorlaceous.  iScc] 

shor'-ling.  shore'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  shore,  preb 
of  shiar ;  -ling.] 

1.  Wool  shorn  from  a  living  sheep,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  a  dead  sheep,  or  raorling 

(q.v-)- 

"  ffhnrliny  being  the  fei^s  after  the  fleeces  are  Bhorn 
otr  the  sheep's  back."— r(m*/»n .'  Mw  tHctionary. 


boil,  bo^ ;  po^t.  j^l ;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  5hin.  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  -  fc 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^on  =  shun,   -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  dpL 
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Bhom— short 


2.  A  slK^ep  of  the  first  year's  sheariDg  ;  a 
shrarling  ;  a  newly-sliorn  sheep. 

•  3  A  shaveling.  (A  conteinptuons  name 
fora'piiesL)    (.Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  494.) 

Bbom»  pa-  pa**.  &  o.    [Shear,  tJ.J 

A.  .-Is  jia.  far. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  ad^jective : 

1.  Cut  olf  -.  as,  s/i07*7i  wool. 

2.  Having  the  hair  or  wool  cut  off:  «8,  a 
•horn  lamb. 

3.  Deprived.    (Followed  by  nf.) 

"  So  roae  the  Danite  Btruug, 
Shorn  oJ  Ills  Btrengtlj.'  HilUn :  P.  L.,  Ix.  l.OSJ. 

Short,  •  scbort,  •  shorte,  a.,  ode.,  &  a.  [A.S. 
Bceurt :  if.  Icel.  skorta  =  to  be  short  of ;  to 
lack  ;  skortr  =  shortness,  want ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
scurz.  From  tlie  same  root  as  slxmr,  T.  Cl'^0] 

A*  As  (uijeetive : 

L  Ordinarif  Language : 

1.  Not  long :  not  having  great  length  or 
linear  extension. 

2.  Not  extended  in  time  or  duration ;  not  of 
long  duration.    {Job  ix.  5.) 

a  Not  coming  np  to  a  fixed  or  required 
standard  ;  deficient ;  limited  in  quantit.y  ;  not 
reacliiiig  a  certain  point ;  insulficient,  inade- 
quate, scanty,  defective. 
"  His  means  most  thart."  Shaketp. :  Timon,  i.  1. 

I.  Insufficiently  provided;  inadequately  .sup- 
plied ;  not  having  a  sufficient  or  adequate 
supidy,  amount,  or  quantity  ;  dettcient,  want- 
ing. (Generally  followed  by  of,  and  used  pre- 
dicatively.) 

"  I  Itnow  them  not ;  not  therefore  am  I  ihort 
Oi  knowing  what  1  ought."        MMon:  P.  Vf..  I.  66. 

5.  Not  distant  in  time  ;  not  tir  in  the 
future  ;  near  at  hand. 

"He  commanded  those,  who  were  appointed  to  attend 
him.  to  be  reauiy  by  a  ihort  iAjr—ClaremUm :  CwU 
liars. 

6.  Limited  in  intellectual  power  or  grasp ; 
notfar-reacliing  or  comprehensive ;  contracted, 
narrow,  scanty  ;  not  tenacious  :  as,  a  s/ior( 
memory. 

7.  Brief,  short ;  not  prolix  or  tedious. 

••  Short  tale  to  malie."     Stiakesp.  ■  S  Etnry  r/..  U.  1. 

8.  Curt,  brief,  abrupt,  pointed,  sharp,  petu- 
lant ;  not  cer^imonious. 

"  I  will  lie  bitter  with  Uim  and  passing  ihort.' 

Shiikflp.  :  A*  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 

9.  Brittle,  friable  ;  liable  to  break.  (Cold- 
short.] 

"Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat.  though  it  had 
•o  great  a  iiuaiitity  of  saud.  that  it  was  so  thtfrt,  that, 
wet.  you  eould  not  work  it  into  a  bail."— J/orrtmer 
Butbatidry. 

10.  Breaking  or  crumbling  readily  in  the 
mouth  ;  crisp  :  as,  short  pastry. 

11.  Followed  by  of  and  used  predicatively 
in  comparative  statements. 

(1)  Less  than  ;  inferior  to  :  as.  Escape  was 
little  short  of  a  miracle. 

(2)  Inadequate  to  ;  not  equal  to. 

"  Imraodentte  praises  the  foolish  lover  thinks  ihort 
of  his  mistress,  though  tliey  reach  far  beyond  the 
heavens."— Sidnsy ;  Arcitdia. 

12.  Unmixed  with  water  ;  pure  ;  undiluted, 
a.s  spirits  neat.    (Slang.) 

"  A  young  man  oiTered  her  some  coffee,  but  she 
said  she  would  prefer  something  ihort.'— Itorning 
Chroniele,  Nov.  8.  1858. 

n.  Prosody :  Not  prolonged  in  sound  :  as,  a 

short  vowel,  a  short  syllable. 

B,  As  adv. :  In  a  short  manner ;  shortly ; 
not  long  ;  briefly,  abruptly,  suddenly. 

"The  lion  turned  thort  upon  him  and  tore  him  to 
pieces."— /.£srran3e  /  FtibleM. 

C  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  summary  account ;  an  account  or  state- 
ment in  brief. 

2.  (PL):  [Shorts]. 

n.  Pros. :  A  short  syllable. 
\  1,  At  short  sight : 

Qmm. :  A  term  applied  to  bills  having  but 
a  short  time  to  run. 

2.  To  cut  short ;  To  check  or  stop  abruptly. 

3.  To  fall  short:  [Fall,  ».,  IF  21]. 

4.  To  sell  short:  To  sell  for  future  delivery 
what  the  seller  does  not  at  the  time  hold,  but 
hopes  to  buy  at  a  lower  rate.  (.Aimr.  Stock 
Exchange.) 

5.  To  stop  short : 

(1)  To  atop  suddenly  or  abruptly  ;  to  come 
to  a  sudden  stop. 


(2)  To  fail  to  reach  the  extentorimportance 
of ;  not  to  reach  the  point  wished  orindicated. 

•  6.  To  take  short :  To  take  to  task  suddenly  J 
to  check  abruptly ;  to  answer  curtly  or 
sharply  ;  to  reprimand. 

7.  To  turn  short :  To  turn  on  the  spot  occn- 
pied ;  to  turn  round  abruptly  ;  to  turn  with- 
out making  a  compass. 

H  Short  is  largely  used  in  the  formation  of 
compounds,  the  meaning  in  most  cases  being 
obvious :  as,  s/iorj-armed,  s/wrMegged,  short- 
necked,  Si.c. 

Short -allowance,  s.  Less  than  the 
usual  or  regular  quantity  served  out,  as  the 
allowance  to  sailors,  soldiers,  &c.,  duiing  a 
protracted  voyage,  inarch,  siege,  or  the  like, 
when  tlie  stock  of  provisions  is  getting  low, 
with  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  fresh  supply. 
In  the  Britisli  Navy  officen^  and  men  are  paid 
the  nominal  value  of  the  jirovisious  so  stopped, 
such  sum  being  called  short-allowance  money. 

short-billed,  a,    Brevirostrate. 

short-bills,  s.  pi. 

Comm. :  Bills  having  less  than  ten  days  to 
run. 

Short-bread,  s.    [Short-cake.] 

short-breathed,  a.  Having  short  breath 
or  quick  respiration. 

short-cake,  short-bread,  s.  A  sweet 
and  very  brittle  cake,  in  which  butter  or  lard 
has  been  mixed  w-ith  the  flour.  In  America, 
a  cake  having  alternate  layers  of  paatry  and 
fruit ;  as  a  strawberry  short-cake. 

short-fuiuse,  s. 

Chancery:  A  suit  in  which  there  is  only  a 
simple  point  for  discussion. 

short-cloak  carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Cidaria 
picota. 
short-cloaked  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  ursine  moth,  Nola  cucul- 
latella. 
short-clothes,  s.  pi. 

1.  Coverings  for  tlie  legs  of  men  and  boys, 
consisting  of  breeches  coming  down  to  the 
kuees,  and  long  stockings. 

2.  The  dress  of  an  infant  when  a  few 
months  old.  The  outer  garment  is  a  frock, 
descending  below  the  knee.     [Long-clothes.J 

short-coat,  v.t.  To  dress  in  short-clothes. 
(Said  of  infants.) 

Short-coated,  a.   Wearing  short-clothes. 

short-commons,  s. pJ.  Ashortorsoauty 
allowance  of  food. 

short-cnt,  s.  &  a. 

As  As  substantive : 

1.  A  near  or  short  road  to  a  place. 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco,  so  called  Irom  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  cut. 

B.  As  adj. :  Near,  short. 
"  Men  who  have  been  to  the  tTniversity.  and  possibly 
have  come  out  as  fiist-clans  men  or  wranglers,  have 
been  known  before  now  t..  Like  the  thart-ciU  road  to 
their  meaning  which  swearing  unhappily  supplies.  — 
—DnUn  Telftiraph.  Sept.  10. 1885. 

Short-dated,  a.  Having  only  a  little 
time  to  run  :  as,  a  short-dated  bill. 

•  short-drawn,  a.  Drawn  in  without 
filling  the  lungs ;  imperfectly  inspired  :  as, 
short-drawn  breath. 

short-eared  owl,  ». 

OTiurt. .-  Asio  accipilrinus,  £.  British  species. 
It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  day-time,  and  on 
dull  days  will  fly  abro,-id  to  hunt  ite  prey. 

short-entry,  s. 

Banking:  The  entry  made  in  a  customer's 
bank-book,  when  a  bill  or  note  not  yet  due 
has  been  sent  to  the  bank  for  collection.  T  lie 
amount  is  stated  in  an  inner  column,  and 
when  it  is  received,  is  then  carried  to  the  proper 
account. 

short-exchange,  s. 

Comm. :  1  he  rate  of  exchange  quoted  in  the 
market  for  bills  payable  ten,  twenty,  tliirty, 
or  more,  days  after  sight. 

short-hand,  s.    [Shorthand.] 

short-handed,  a.  Deficient  in  the 
necessary  or  regular  number  of  hands  or 
assist.ints. 


■hort-headed,  a.    [Brachycephauo.] 

short-headed  Flying  Phatanijer : 

ZooL :  FetauTus  breviceps,  from  New  Soutll 
Wales. 

Short-headed  Whale: 

Zool. :  Physeter  simm  (Owen).  A  little- 
known  whale,  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  almost 
porpoise-like  in  general  appearance,  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tlie  East  Indies,  and 
Australia.  Well-marked  dorsal  behind  middle 
of  body,  short  tlippers,  and  snout  with  a 
marnin  like  that  of  a  pig ;  upjier  surface 
black,  yeUow  or  light  flesii-colour  beneath. 

short-horn,  s. 

Cattle-breed.  (Pi.) ;  4.  breed  of  cattle  charac- 
terized by  short  horns,  rapidity  of  growth, 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  good  temper.  It  was 
produced  by  Charles  and  Robert  CuUiug,  at 
Ketton  and  Barmpton,  near  Darlington,  by  a 
process  of  in  and-in  breeding  between  1780 
and  1818.  Short-horn  cattle  were  early  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  and  mueli 
attention  has  been  given  to  their  improvement 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  There 
are  flue  herds  of  them  in  the  Blue-grass  region 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  otlier  part*  of  the 
country.  The  breed  here  has  run  into  several 
sub-breeds. 

"  It  would  not  be  easier  to  conceive  a  higher  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  and  Charles  Colling,  tlie  two 
famous  Durhiuu  brothers,  who  were  the  origluators  of 
the  short-hJ^-n.'—  Daillf  Telegraph,  Aug.  2b.  1875. 

short-homed,  a.  Having  short  homs : 
as,  tlie  short-hornfd  breed  of  cattle. 

short-jointed,  a. 

1.  Having  short  intervals  between  the 
joints.    (Said  of  plants.) 

2.  Having  a  short  pastern.  (Saidof  a  horse.) 
Short-laid,  a.    Sliort-twisted.    (A  term 

tised  in  rope-making.) 

Short-lived,  a.  Not  living  or  lasting  long ; 
being  of  short  duration  or  coutiuuance  ,  brief. 

"With  many  H5ftoj-(-fiii<!ti  thought  tli.1t  passed  between. 
And  disappeared."     \Y ordtviortji ;  Excunion,  bk.  i. 

1]  The  Short-lived  Administratiou  : 
Eng.  Hist. :  The  adniiiiistiation  of  William 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath  (Feb.  10-12,  1746). 

short-pile,  s. 

Hydr.-eng. :  A  pile  of  round  timber  from 
six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  long.  Such  are  driven  as  closely 
as  possible  without  causing  the  driving  of  one 
pile  to  raise  the  adjacent  ones.  They  are 
used  to  compress  and  consolidate  ground  for 
foundations. 

Short-rlb,  s.    A  false  rib. 

"  The  rapier  entered  iiiti,  his  risht  side.  Blanting  by 
bis  thort-riba  mider  the  muscles."-  Wiieman .  t^urgem- 

short-shipped,  a. 

1.  Put  on  board  ship  in  defective  quantity. 

2.  Shut  out  from  a  ship  accidentally  or  for 
want  of  room. 

short-sight,  s.  Near  sight ;  myopia ; 
shortness  of  siglit ;  vision  accurate  only  when 
the  object  is  near. 

short-sighted,  a. 

I.  Lit. :  Having  short-sight  or  limited 
vision  ;  not  able  to  see  far. 

'•  Shortsiffhted  men  see  remote  objeeU  best  in  old 
age:  tbeieiore  they  are  accounted  to  have  the  most 
lastuig  eyes."— Aeui^CTi. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  able  to  see  or  penetrate  far  into 
futurity  ;  not  able  to  undeistaiid  things  deep 
or  remote  ;  of  limited  intellect. 

"  other  propositions  were  designed  for  snares  to  tba 
ihort-ii'jhted  and  (^iedu\oa&."—L' Estrange 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  a 
want  of  foresight :  as,  a  short-sighted  policy. 

short -sightedly,  adv.  In  a  short- 
sighted manner;  Willi  want  of  foresight. 

"  The  dericai  agitat-irs  are  ihort-sightetlll/  striving 
to  fetter  the  liideieiideuce  of  ParUament  for  an  in- 
definite verlud. '— ilii'V,/  Telt)rraph,  NOV.  12.  1685. 

short-sightedness,  s. 

1  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  short- 
sighted ;  a  defect  in  vision  consisting  in  the 
inability  to  see  objects  at  a  distance  ;  myopia ; 
near-sightedness.    [Mvopy.] 

2  Fig. :  Defective  or  limited  intellectual 
vision  ;  inability  to  see  far  into  futurity  or 
things  deep  or  abstruse  ;  want  of  foresight.^ 

"Our  shftrt-silhtedneu  and  liableness  to  error. "- 
Locke :  Ham-  m.lenl .  bk.  iv..  cb.  Iiv. 


I&to,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ftn,  ather;  we,  wet,  hero,  cam?l,  her,  there 
or,  wore.  W9lt  work,  whd,  son:  mute,  cfib,  ciire,  vlte.  oix,  rule,  fftU:  try. 


[  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
SjWan.    «B,  oe  =  e;  oy  =  a!  an  =  kw. 


short— shot 
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8llort-8poken«  a.  Speaking  in  a  short, 
alini(tt,  or  quick-tempered  umruier ;  curt, 
sLurt. 

Short-tailed  bangsrlng.  s. 

ZooL:  Hylomys  suiltus,  a  small  insectivor- 
ous niatnmal  from  Sumatra.  The  muzzle  is 
proion-jeii  into  a  movable  snout,  aud  the  tail 
very  sliort  and  naked. 

Short-tailed  chinchilla,  s. 

Zovl.  :  Chinchilla  brevkawJata.  The  fur  la 
eilvery-yi-ay,  tinged  with  black. 

Short-tailed  cmstacexins,  s,  pL 

ZooL:  The  Brach>aira  (q.v.). 
short-tailed  eagle,  s, 

Ornitk. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Bateleur  Eagle,  Helotars^iis  ecaiulatus,  because 
it  is  tlie  only  species  in  which  the  wings  ex- 
ceed the  tail  in  length. 

short-tailed  field-mouse,  s.    tFiELi> 

VQLR.J 

short-tailed  indris,  s. 

ZooL:  Iiuiris  brevicmidatus,    [Indris.] 

short-tailed  kangaroo,  s, 

ZooL:  Ilalmnturus  hmchijunis,  from  King 
George's  Sound.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit. 

Short-tailed  mole,  8. 

ZooL :  Taipa  micT^ra,  from  Nepaul  and 
Darjeeling. 

Short-tailed  pangolin,  s,  [Phatagik.] 

short-tailed  snakes,  s.  pL    (Roller, 

U.  s.l 

short-tempered,  «.  Having  a  sliort— 
■i.*.,  a  hasty  temi..er  ;  not  long-su tiering. 

short-tongned  lizards,  s.  pi 

ZooL:  The  sub-order  Crassi Ungues.  They 
have  a  short,  thick,  flesliy  tongue,  slightly 
notched  in  front,  and  not  protractile.  Four 
limbs  are  present,  with  digits  in  Iront  of  the 
ankle  and  wrist. 

Short-waisted,  a.  HaWng  a  short  waist 
or  body.    (Said  of  a  person,  a  diess,  or  a  ship.) 

short-winded,  a.  Affected  with  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  having  a  quick  respiration  ; 
asthmatic. 

•'  with  thU  the  Mede  short-winded  old  men  eases, 
And  cures  the  laugs*  unaavory  diseases." 

May:  Virgil. 

short-windedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  short-winded. 

"Balm  ia  very  good  against  ihort-vTlndtdneu,'— 
Adams  .'   it'orks,  L  S74. 

short-wittcd,  a.  Having  little  wit;  of 
scanty  intellect  or  judgment. 

•short,  *schort,  *shorte,  v.(.  &  i. 

[Short,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  short  or  shorter ;  to  shorten,  to 
a'ibreviate. 

'■  Wherfore  swiche  sorwe  s?iorteth  the  life  of  manjr  a 
tn&n.  or  that  hia  time  ia  come  by  way  of  kiude. ' — 
Chaucer:  Peraone»  Tale. 

2.  To  divert,  to  amuse ;  to  make  time 
appear  short  to.    (Used  reflexively.) 

"  Furth  I  fure  ...  to  »chort  me  on  the  aandis." 

Sir  U,  Lyndetay  :  JionarcJiA. 

B.  IiUrans. :  To  fail,  to  decrease. 

"His  Bvght  wasteth.  hia  wytte  mynsheth,  his  lyf 
ihorieih.'  —Book  of  Good  Manners,  sign.  e.  viii. 

flhort'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  sliort ;  -arje.] 
Amount  sliojt  or  detieient;  an  amount  by 
which  a  sum  of  money  is  deficient, 

Bhort^-com-ing,  s.    [Eng.  short,  and  coming.] 

1.  A  failing  of  the  usual  produce,  quantity, 
amount,  or  return,  as  of  a  crop. 

2.  A  failure  of  full  performance,  as  of  duty, 
&c. 

"  The  thought  of  ray  thorti^nmivgs  In  this  life 
Ftills  like  a  shadow  on  the  life  to  come  " 

Longfellow :  Goiden  Legend,  It. 

8hort'-en.  r.f.  &  i.    [A.S.  sceortum.'^, 
A«  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  short  or  shorter  in  measure, 
extent,  or  time. 

"  I  can  but  thorten  thy  life  one  week." 

Shakesp. :  Winter t  Talf.  Iv.  i, 

2.  To  abridge,  to  lessen,  to  diminish ;  to 
make  to  appear  short  or  shorter. 

"  We  ihorten'd  days  to  momenta  by  love's  art, 
VThilst  our  two  suuIb 
Perceived  no  passing  time."  SuckJing. 


3.  To  contract,  to  lessen ;  to  dimimsh  in 
amount,  quantity,  or  extent. 

••  Wo  thorte'itd  udl."—Cook:  Secotid  Voyag;  bk.  IL, 
cl>.  xi. 

4.  To  curtail.    {Shakesp.:  Richard  11.^  iii.  3.) 

*  5.  To  lop,  to  deprive. 

"  DUhoueat  with  loia  arniB,  the  youth  appeftHn 
iSiHjIl'd  o(  his  UOHO,  luid  thorten'd  o(  hia  Kara,' 

Dryden  :   Virgil;  ^neid  vi.  669. 

•  6.  To  confine,  to  restrain. 

•'  Here,  where  the  Bubject  la  so  fruitful.  I  am 
shortened  by  luy  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  l»  lor- 
bidden  me  to  Tv»x\i:'—Dryd«n.    (Todd.) 

"  7.  To  make  to  fall  short, ;  to  cause  to  fail ; 
to  prejudice.    {Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  7.) 

8.  To  make  short  and  crisp,  as  pastiy,  with 
butter  or  lard. 

B.  I ntraTisitive : 

1.  To  become  short  or  shorter :  as,  Tlie  days 
shorten. 

2.  To  contract :  as,  A  cord  shortcTis  by  being 
wetted. 

short'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  shorten;  -er.}  One 
who  or  that  which  shortens. 

short' -eu-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Shorten.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  making  short  or  shorter;  Jhe 
state  of  becoming  short  sr  shorter. 

2.  Something  used  in  cookery  to  make  paste 
short  aud  friable,  as  butter  or  lard. 

Short'-er,  a.     [Compar.  of  <hxtH  (q.v.).] 
Shorter  Catechism,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  A  catechism  composed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
It  was  called  Shoi-ter  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Larger  Catechism,  which  had  been  finished 
just  previously.  A  small  Committee  of  As- 
sembly was  appointed  on  August  5,  1047,  to 
prepare  the  Shorter  Catechism.  When  com- 
pleted, it  was  presented  to  Farliaiuent  on 
November  26.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
thanked  the  divines  who  had  composed  it,  and 
ordered  six  hundred  copies,  but  requested 
that  proofs  should  be  appended.  This  being 
done,  the  Catechism  with  proofs  was  presented 
to  Farliaiuent  on  April  Iti,  1648,  and  nrdercfl 
to  be  printed.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Scottish 
General  Assembly  on  July  2S,  164S,  the  de- 
cision being  ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment on  February  7,  1049.  It  is  still  most  ex- 
tensively used  among  English-speaking  Pres- 
byterians all  over  the  world. 

Short'-hand,  s.  [Eng.  short,  and  hand.']  A 
general  term  for  any  system  of  contracted 
writing  ;  specif.,  a  method  of  writing  in  which 
straight  lines  and  curves,  struck  iu  different 
directions,  are  substituted  for  the  ordinary 

letters,  as =  k,  ^  =  m,  ^=  /.    Tlie 

vowels  are  generally  represented  by  dots  and 
short  dashes  placed  before  or  after  these 
strokes.  On  the  Continent,  the  system  of 
shorthand  most  practised  is  composed  of  cur- 
vilinear lines  and  loops,  leaning  from  left  to 
right,  as  in  ordinary  writing.  The  art  was 
practised  by  the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  from  the  third  to  the  sixteentb 
centuries,  and  was  revived  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Some  300  different  systems 
have  since  been  published.  Tlie  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  :~Bich  (H3-'»4),  Mason  (1072\ 
Gurney  (1740),  Byrom  (1707),  Mavor  (1780), 
Taylor  (1780),  Lewis  (1S12),  Harding  (1823), 
Miiat  (18313).  The  most  popular  Bystem  of 
siioithand  iu  vogue  is  Isaac  i'itman'et  Phono* 
t^rapliy,  invented  in  1837,  based  on  tlie  sounds 
of  the  English  language.  The  alphabet  con- 
tains six  long  and  six  short  vowels,  five  diph- 
tlioiiga,  and  twenty-four  consonants,  or  forty- 
one  letters  in  all.  Hooks  and  circles  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  consonant  strokes 
make  double  and  treble  consonants  for  abbre- 
viating the  writing. 

"  Shiyrthand,  An  art,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  only 
In  England,  nifiy  i>i-rhft|.3  i  e  thought  worth  the  learn- 
ing,"—Z,ac*«/  On  Sditcafton. 

Shorf-ly.  *  SChort-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  short;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  short  manner;  in  a  short  time; 
quickly,  soon.    {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  J.  x.  45.) 

2.  In  a  few  words  ;  briefly,  concisely. 

"  Schortly  forto  any,  to  RuowOon  bns  be  tii<hL* 

Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  298. 

3.  In  an  abrupt,  sharp,  or  curt  manner :  as, 
He  answLred  me  very  shortly. 


Bhortly-acominated.  a. 
hot. :    Having    a    short    tapering    point- 
{Vaxton,') 

Shortly-bifid,  shortly  twocleft.  a. 

But.:  Slightly  cleft  at  the  apex  into  two 
parta,     (i'orto/i.) 

Short'-ness.  «.    (Eng.  short ;  -n«M.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  short; 
want  of  len^'tli  or  extent  in  space,  time,  or 
duration ;  little  length  or  little  duration ; 
brevity. 

"Think  upon  ths  vuiity  and  thortneu  of  buman 
life,  and  let  death  and  eternity  be  olten  la  your 
mind*.'— iow. 

2.  Fewness  of  words  ;  conciseness,  brevity. 

**  Your  j^lainuess  and  your  tkortneat  plense  me  well," 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

3.  Deficiency,  imperfection,  shortcoming. 

"To  snpiily  the  shortness  of  our  vtewa" — Xctreh: 
Light  of  NaZure,  voL  IL,  pL  L,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Want  of  reach  or  of  the  power  of  reten- 
tion :  as,  shortness  of  memory. 

5.  Abruptness,  sharpness,  curtness  :  as,  the 
shortness  of  an  answer. 

shorts,  s.  pi    [Short,  a.] 

1.  The  bran  and  coarse  part  of  meal  in 
mixture. 

2.  A  term  in  rope-making  for  the  toppings 
and  tailings  of  htrnp,  which  are  dressed  for 
bolt-ropes  aud  whale-lines.  The  term  ia  also 
employed  to  denote  the  distinction  between 
the  long  hemp  used  in  making  staple-ropes 
and  inferior  hemp. 

3.  Small-clothes,  breeches. 

"The  bUBineffl  of  the  evening  waa  commenced  by  a 
little  empbfttic  mun,  with  a  bi\ld  head,  aud  drnb 
shorts,  who  suddenly  rushed  up  the  ladder,  at  the 
Imminent  peril  of  snapping  the  two  little  legs  eiicaaed 
in  the  drab  shorts."-~l>ickenM  :  PickiHck,  ch.  xxxiiL 

*  Shor'-y,  a.    [Eng.  shore  (1),  8. ;  -y.]    Lying 
near  the  shore, 

"There  Ib  oommonly  a  declivity  from  the  shore  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  clifunicl.  and  tlmse  shorj 
pnrts  are  generally  but  some  fathoua  deep." — Burnet 
Theory  of  the  Larth, 

shot,  prd,,  pa.  ;xir.  of  u.,  &  a,    [Shoot,  v  ] 
A.  &  B.  -45  preL  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb) 
C,  As  aiJjective: 
L  Ordinary  I/inguage: 

1.  Stmck  or  killed  by  a  shot, 

2.  Having  a  changeable  colour,  like  that 
produced  in  weaving,  by  all  the  ^varp  threads 
being  of  one  colour  and  all  the  weft  of  another ; 
chatoyant;  hence,  intermingled,  interwoven, 
inters  pei-sed. 

*  3.  Advanced  in  years. 

"  Well  shot  iu  yaara  be  seemed." 

Spenser ;  F.  Q..  V.  vt  19. 

shot  (1),  •  SChot,  *  Shotte,  S.  [A.S.  gescent, 
from  scot;  stem  of  pa.  par.  of  sceotan  =  to 
shoot;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  skot  =  &  shot; 
Icel.  skot  —  a  shot,  a  shooting  ;  Dut.  schot  =  a 
shot,  shoot;  Ger.  schoss,  schuis=^&shoU} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  shooting ;  the  discharge  of  a 
firearm  or  similar  weapon. 

"  As  we  were  crowing  a  little  river  that  lay  In  our 
way  we  Raw  some  ducks,  and  Mr,  Banks  aa  suon  as  he 
hud  gi't  over  flred  at  them,  and  haniieiied  to  kill  three 
at  one  shot."— Cook  :  I'lrst  Voyaje,  ok.  i.,  ch.  Lr. 

2.  Small  spherical  pellets  of  lead  or  shot 
metal,  used  for  shooting  birds  and  othersmall 
game.  They  were  originally  made  by  rolling 
an  ingot  of  lead  into  a  sheet  of  a  thickness 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  shot  to  be 
ma<le,  then  cutting  the  lead  into  cubes  and 
placing  the  latter  in  a  "tumbler";  the  action 
of  the  leaden  cubes  when  rubbt-d  against  each, 
other  in  the  operation  of  the  apparatus  gradu- 
ally rounding  thi-m  until  brought  to  a  more 
or  less  spherical  form.  This  was  superseded 
by  the  method  now  employed  of  dropping  the 
molten  metal,  in  a  tinely  divided  state,  from 
a  height  into  water,  invented  by  Watts,  of 
Bristol,  about  178:i.  To  obviate  the  necessity 
for  the  high  t^wer»  the  metal  is  sometimes 
dropped  throngh  a  tube,  up  wliich  a  strong 
current  of  cold  air  is  driven,  and  in  another 
process  the  lead  is  dropped  through  a  column 
of  glycerine  or  oil  instead  of  air. 

"The  action  of  the  fire  set  the  powder  In  a  blaze, 
that  uf  the  jwwder  forced  out  tbe  shot,  that  of  the  shot 
Wounded  the  bird,  and  that  of  gr:\\Tt)-  bro\i^ht  her  to 
the  grouud."~.S«irc'i  .•  Light  of  A'alure.  pL  C,  ch.  ii. 

3.  A  missile,  p.irticularly  a  ball  or  bullet 
It  is  generally  applied  to  solid  prqiectiles,  and 
also  to  hollow  projectiles  without  bursting 
charges.  Originally  rounded  stones  were 
used,  but  were  afterwards  superseded  by  balls 


t>65l,  hoj^ ;  po^t,  j<J^l ;  cat.  9011,  choms,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist    -ing, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan*   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -fion  —  zhiiii.   -cious.  -tlons,  -stoos  =:  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^l* 
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ahot-proof,  a.  Prouf  against  shot ;  io- 
cajable  of  beiug  damaged  by  shot. 

shot-prop,  s.    [Shot-pluo.) 

Bhot-rack,  s. 

Naut. :  A  wooden  frame,  around  a  hatch  or 
near  a  gun,  in  whicli  a  certain  number  of 
round  shot  are  kept  for  service. 

Shot-silk,  s. 

Fabric:  A  silk  stuff  whose  warp  and  weft 
threads  are  of  two  colours,  so  as  to  exhibit 
chan^e:ible  tints  under  varying  cii-cumstances 
of  light. 

shot-sorter,  s.  A  frame  with  a  series  of 
sieves  of  different  grades  of  fineness,  to  sort 
shot  into  various  grades  of  size. 

Shot-star,  s.    [Sta.rshot.] 

shot-table,  s.  A  device  for  insuring  the 
equal  shrinkage  of  shot  in  all  directions  while 
cooling. 

shot-tower,  s.  A  tall  building  from  the 
summit  of  which  melted  lead  is  dropped  into 
a  cistern  of  water. 

shot-window,  s. 

1.  A  small  window  chiefly  filled  with  a 
board  that  opens  and  shuts.    (Scotch.) 

2.  A  window  projecting  from  a  wall. 

Sbot  (2),  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  scot  (q.v.).]  A  rec- 
koning ;  a  person's  share  of  expenses  or  of  a 
reckoning. 

*■  So.  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the 
dish  pays  the  thoU" — Shaketp.  :  Cjpnbeline,  v.  A. 

*  shot-clog,  s.  One  who  was  a  mere  clog 
on  a  comp^iny,  but  who  was  tolerated  because 
he  paid  the  shot  for  the  rest. 

*  shot-Cree  (2),  a. 

1.  Free  from  shot  or  charge ;  not  having  to 
pay  any  share  of  the  expenses  ;  scot-free. 

"  Thoagh  I  could  scape  eh':-lfree  at  LoDdoQ,  I  fear 
the  shot  nere  :  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon  the  pate." 
—Hhakexp.  :  1  Henry  /!',,  v.  3. 

2.  Unpunished,  uninjured,  scot-free. 

t  shot-shark,  s.  a  wait-er ;  one  who 
receives  the  shot  or  reckoning. 

"Where  be  then  these  thot-t^arka S '—Ben  Jontonz 
Erery  Stan  out  of  hi*  ffutnour,  V.  4. 

*  shot,  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Shut.] 

*  shote  (1),  s.  [A.S.  sce6ta  =  &  shooting  or 
ilarting  fish,  from  sceotan^to  shoot(q.v.).]  A 
fish, 

"  The  shote.  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in 
shape  and  colour  resemhleth  tlie  trout ;  howbeit  In 
bigneas  and  goodness  cometh  far  behiad  him.'— Careur  ; 
Survey  of  Comirall. 

shote  (2),  5.    [Shoat.] 

*  shot-er,  s.    [Shooter.] 

*  shot'-rel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pike  in 
its  first  year.    (Prov.) 

*  shotte,  $.    [Shot,  s.  ] 
Shot'-ted,  a.     [Eng.  shot  (1),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Loaded  with  shot.    (Said  of  a  cannon.) 

2.  Having  a  sbot  attached. 

Shof-ten,  o.     [A.S.  Koten,  pa.  par.  of  sccotan 
=  to  siioot  (q.v.).] 
1.  Having  ejected  the  spawn. 


of  lead  or  iron.  The  introduction  of  rifiinij 
into  firearms  has  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
elongate<l  shot,  round  shot  being  reUiinedonly 
for  use  with  nmrtars  or  smooth-bore  arms.  In 
the  ease  of  the  Palliser  shot,  the  same  pro- 
jectile may  be  used  with  or  without  a  bursting 
charge,  it  being  cast  hollow  sn  as  to  serve  as  a 
shell  or  an  ordinary  shot.  Various  forms  of 
shot  are  manufactured,  wliich  will  be  found 
described  under  their  resjiective  heads. 

"  The  first  shot  struck  one  i>f  the  holsters  of  Prince 
Georgeof  Hes3«.  and  brou>;ht  his  horse  to  the  grouiid." 
— Uacaiday :  Hitt.  Eng.,  cli  xvi, 

4.  The  flight  or  range  of  a  missile  ;  the  dis- 
tance to  which  a  projectile  passes. 

"  She  sat  over  against  bim.a  good  way  off.  as  it  were 
%  bow  Ihot.'—OmexU  xxl.  16. 

*  5.  Hence,  used  figuratively  for  range, 
reach. 

"  Out  of  the  ihot  and  danger  of  desire,' 

Shiikesp. :  Eumlcr.  L  a 

*  6.  Any  thing  emitted,  cast,  or  thrown 
forth  ;  discharge. 

"  Against  the  dreadlul  Mhot  of  wordee 
That  thousands  bad  beguilde." 

Otucoipne ;  Of  the  Louers  B-ttate. 

*  7.  A  musketeer ;  a  soldier  armed  with  a 
mnsket. 

"  I  was  broagbt  from  prison  by  two  dmuiB  and  a 
hundred  thot.'—R.  Peake:  Three  to  Oru  (in  £>tifli»h 
Oartier.  L  633 (. 

8.  One  who  shoots  ;  a  shooter,  a  marksman. 
"  The  father  was  a  good  thot,  a  keen  fisherman. " — 

atandard.  Nov.  24,  1885. 

9.  The  whide  sweep  of  nets  thrown  out  at 
one  time ;  the  number  of  fish  caught  at  one 
haul  of  the  net,    (Scotch.) 

10.  An  inferior  animal  taken  out  of  a  drove 
of  cattle  or  a  flock  of  sheep ;  also  a  young 
hog.    [Shoat.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  A  charge  of  powder  in  a  blast- 
hole. 

2.  Weaving :  A  pattern  produced  by  weav- 
ing warp  and  weft  threads  of  different  colours. 

If  (1)  4  shot  in  thf  locker:  Money  in  the 
pocket  or  at  one's  disposal. 

(2)  Shot  of  a  cable  : 

Naut. :  The  splicing  of  two  cables  together, 
or  the  whole  length  of  the  two  cables  thus 
spliced. 

*  shot  -  anchor,  *shot-ancre,  s.    A 

sheet-anchor  (q.v.). 

shot-belt,  s.  A  long  leather  tube  for 
shot,  worn  as  a  baldiic,  and  having  a  charger 
at  the  lower  end. 

shot-box,  s. 

Navi. :  A  box  in  which  grape  or  canister 
shot  are  placed  near  the  guns. 

shot- cartridge,  s.  A  round  of  ammu- 
nition for  a  shot-gun.  The  shot  are  frequently 
inclosed  in  a  wire-gauze  case  to  prevent  their 
scattering  too  much. 

*  shot-f^ee  (1),  a.  Not  injured  or  not  t« 
be  injured  by  shot;  shot-proof 

*'  For  If  he  fe«t  no  chagrin  or  remorse. 
His  forehead's  ahotfree.  and  he's  ne'er  the  worse." 
Butter:  Upon  Drunlcfnncs*. 

8hot~garland,  s. 

Naut,  :  A  wooden  frame  to  contain  cannon- 
balls,  secured  to  the  coamings  and  ledges 
eround  the  hatchway  of  a  vessel. 

shot -gauge,   s.     The  same  &s   Rino 

GAUGE,  3. 

shot -glass,  s.  The  same  as  Cloth- 
PRovER  (q.v.). 

shot-gun.  s.  A  smooth -bore  firearm  for 
shooting:  small  game.  Shot-guns  are  frequently 
made  double-barrelled- 

shot-hole,  s.  A  hole  made  by  a  shot  or 
bullet  discharged. 

shot-locker,  s. 

Naut. :  Slats  or  planks  pierced  with  holes 
to  receive  shot,  and  placed  along  the  sides 
and  round  the  hatchways. 

shot- metal,  s.  An  alloy  of  lead,  56  parts ; 
arsenic,  1.     Used  for  making  bird  shot. 

shot-plug,  shot-prop,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tapered  cone  of  wood  driven  into  a 
ahot-hole  in  a  vessel's  side  to  prevent  leakage. 

shot-pouch,  s.  A  receptacle  for  small 
shot  carried  on  the  person.  It  is  usually 
made  of  leather,  the  mouthpiece  being  pro- 
vided with  a  mfasiire,  having  an  adjusteble 
cut-ofi"to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  charge. 

ISte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  -we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  ptt,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw- 


"  Go  thy  wavs,  old  Jacl^ :   die  wheu  thoo  wilt,  if 

food  Diauhood  \>e  not  forgot  upon  the  earth,  then  am 
a  shotfen  herring."— A'fcaAeap.  .■  l  Eenry  /!'.,  ii.  -l 


2.  Shot  out  of  its 'socket ;  dislocated,  as  a 
bone. 

3.  Shooting  out  into  angles. 

Shotten-milk,  s.      Sour  curdled    milk. 
(Pro;-.) 

Shough  {gh  guttural),  s.  [Shock,  a.]  A  species 
of  shaggj"  dog  ;  a  shock. 
"  As  hcunda  and  greyhounds,  mongrela,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs.  water-rutrs.  and  demi-wolvea,  are  'clep'd 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth.  UL  1, 

Shough  igh  guttural),  iiderj.  [Seoo.]  Begone  I 
off  I  away ! 

"Shough.    though!    up   to   your    coop,    peahen." — 
Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Maid  in  the  MV. 

should  (l  silent).   *  shold,   '  sholde,  pret. 
ofv,     [Shalu] 

shoul'  -  der,  "  shul  -  der,  •  shul-  dre,  s. 

[A.^.sciild€r^sculdor;  cogn.  with  Dxxt.  schouder  ; 
Sw.  slculdra;  Dan.  sl-ulder ;  Ger.  schulter.] 

I.  Onlinary  IxLTiguaae : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 


2.  Tlie  upper  joint  of  a  foreleg  of  an  animai 
cut  for  the  market. 

"  We  give  tlJ6  recipe  to  show  the  variety  of  waya  li> 
which  a  shoulder  of  mutton  may  be  served." — Caateltt 
Diet,  of  Cookery,  p.  451. 

3.  (PI.):  The  part  of  the  human  body  on 
which  the  head  is  set ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
back. 

"  Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  nelghtt 
And  l>ear  me  to  the  margin. " 

Tcnnj/ion:  Morte  d' Arthur,  164. 

4.  The  back. 

"  The  wind  sita  In  the  shoulder  of  your  sail." 

Shakesp. :  UutiUct,  L  3. 

5.  Used  fig.,  as  typical  of  sustaining  power; 
the  emblem  of  supporting  strength. 

"On  thy  «Aou;(i«r  will  I  lean." 

Shakes/:  :  3  Benry  YI..  U.  1. 

6.  That  which  resembles  a  human  shoulder , 
a  prominent  or  projocting  part ;  a  slope,  a 
declivity  :  as,  the  shtndder  of  a  hill. 

7.  A  j'rojection  on  an  object  to  oppose  or 
limit  mfition,  or  to  form  an  abutment;  a  hori- 
zontal or  rectangular  projection  from  the 
body  of  a  thing  ;  as— 

(1)  Vehicles :  The  butting-ring  on  an  axle. 

(2)  Carp, :  Tlie  square  end  of  au  object  at 
the  point  where  the  tenon  commences  ;  as  of 
a  spoke,  the  stile  of  a  door,  &c. 

(3)  Print. :  The  projection  at  the  top  of  the 
shank  of  a  type  beyond  the  face  of  the  letter. 

(4)  The  contraction  in  a  lamp-chimney  just 
above  the  level  of  the  wick  in  an  argand  or 
flat-wick  lamp. 

*  (5)  Archery  :  The  broad  part  of  an  arrow- 
head. 
II.  Technictdly: 

1.  A  nat. :  The  shoulder-joint  (q.v.),  and  the 
portion  of  tlie  body  containing  it. 

2.  Fort. :  The  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  face  and  the  flank  of  a  bastion. 
[See  illustration  under  Bastion.] 

3.  Leather:  A  name  given  to  tanned  or 
curried  hides  and  kips,  and  also  to  English 
and  foreign  offal. 

If  (1)  Shoulder  to  shoulder:  A  phrase  express- 
ive of  united  action  aud  mutual  cooperation 
and  support. 

"It  would  strengthen  their  cause  if  the  people  of 
Ireland  aud  Scotland  fuu^ht  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
obtain  tlie  management  of  tbeirowu  aOaira." — Daily 
Telegraph.  Dec,  l,  1836 

(2)  The  cold  shoulder:  A  cold  or  cool  recep- 
tion, especially  of  one  with  whom  we  have 
been  on  friendly  terms. 

"  Gives  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  man  that  made 
him." — Dickens  ."  Great  Expectations,  ch.  lii. 

(3)  To  put  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel:  To 
assist  in  bearing  a  burden  or  in  overcoming  a 
difficulty;  to  exert  one's  self;  to  work  per- 
sonally ■  t«  set  to  ;  to  bestir  one's  self. 

shoulder-belt,  s.  A  belt  which  |>asses 
across  the  shoulder  ;  a  baldric. 

"  Thou  hast  an  ulcer  which  no  leech  cau  heal, 
Though  thy  broad  shoulder-belt  the  wound  conceal.* 
Dryden.    (Todd.) 

shoulder-blade,  s. 

A^iat. :  The  scapula  (q.v.). 

"Then  let  mine  ami  fall  from  the  shoulder-blade. 
and  iiune  arm  be  brolien  from  the  bone." — Job 
XX  xi.  i'l 

shoulder-block,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  single  block  having  a  projection 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shell  to  present  the  rope 
that  is  rove  through  it  from  becoming  jammed 
between  the  block  and  the  yard. 

shoulder-bone,  s.    The  shoulder-blade. 

(Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3.) 

shoulder-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  An  appliance  for  treating  round 
shoulders  or  unconfirmed  curvatures  of  the 
spine. 

■"  shoulder-clapper  s.  One  who  claps 
another  on  the  shoulder,  as  in  familiarity,  or 
to  anest  him  ;  a  bailiff. 

"  A  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  commanda 
The  passages  of  alleys." 

Shakexp.  :  Comedv  of  Errors.  It.  2. 

shoulder-joint,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  articulation  by  which  the  arm 
in  man  or  the  foreleg  of  a  quadruped  is  con- 
nected with  the  trunk.  The  large  hemispheri- 
cal head  of  the  luimeriis  is  opposed  to  the  much 
smaller  surface  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  the  bones,  for  freedom's  sake,  being 
ret-ained  in  position  not  by  the  direct  tension 
of  ligaments,  but  by  surrounding  muscles  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    (Quain.) 


shoulder— shoveller 
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shoulder-knot.  s.  An  ornamental  knot 
of  ribbons  worn  on  the  shoulder  ;  an  epaulet. 

"With  the  kSng't thould^tr-i:nut  andgav  cockivte." 
C^ivfper :  TahU  Talk,  44. 

*  shoulder  -  knotted*  a.  Wearing  a 
BhouKIer-knut. 

Bhoulder-of-znutton  sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  triangular  fore-and-aft  sail,  em- 
ployed on  boats,  »&c.    The  apex  ia  at  the  head 
.  of  the  mast,  and  the  foot  is  extended  by  a 
boom. 

"Somewknt  reaemblitig  vrhnt  we  call  a  <fcouW«r-o/- 
mtttton  tail,  and  used  fur  boats  beluiigiiig  to  meo  of 
■mmr.'—Cook:  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  xvlii. 

shoulder-pegged,  a.  Applied  to  horses 
that  are  gourdy,  stilT,  and  almost  without 
motion. 

shoulder-pitch,  s. 

AncU. :  A  popular  name  for  the  acromion 
process  projcL-ting  outwards  and  forwards 
from  the  extremity  of  the  spine  over  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  forming  the  summit  of 
the  shoulder. 

*  ShOUlder-Shotten,  a.  Strained  fn  the 
ahoulder.    [Shotten.] 

"  Hlsliorseawayeii  in  the  back,  aj\^  thou}der-»hott«n." 
~-&hakesp.      Taming  of  the  Shrew.  ilL  2. 

*  shoulder-slip,  5.  Dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  or  of  the  humerus. 

"  The  horse  will  take  so  much  CKn  of  himself  as  to 
coiue  off  with  only  a  strain  or  a  thoulder-tlip."— Swift. 

*  shoulder -slipped,  a.  Having  the 
■boulder  dislocated. 

•■  Rosinnnte  waa  half  thoulder-tilippedJ'  —  JarvU : 
Don  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  cb.  vilL 

*  Shoulder- splayed,  a.  Applied  to  a 
horse  when  he  has  given  his  shoulder  such  a 
violent  shock  as  to  dislocate  the  shoulder- 
joint, 

shoulder-strap,  s.  A  strap  worn  over 
the  sliouMer,  either  for  ornament  or  distinc- 
tion, or  to  support  the  dress. 

Shoulder-stripe,  s, 

Enlom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Anticlea 
haxiiata. 

shoulderstrlped  wainscot,  s. 

Entom.  :    A   British    night-moth,   Leucania 

connna. 

Shoulder-washer,  s. 

Vehicles :  The  washer  between  a  wheel  and 
axle-tree. 

*  shoulder-wrench,  s.  A  wrench  of 
the  shoulder. 

Shoul'-der,  v.t.  k  i.    [Shoulder,  s.] 
A.  Tratisitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  push  or  thrust  mth  the  shoulder  ;  to 
push  or  shove  violently. 

"  The  mid-stream's  his  ;  I  creeping  by  the  nide. 
Am  shoulder'd  off  by  his  impetuous  tide." 

Dryden :  Tyrannic  Love.  IL  L 

2.  To  take  up  on  the  shoulder  or  shoulders. 

"We  once  more  shoiUdered  our  packs  and  pat  our 
best  foot  foremost."— /'teW,  SepL  25,  1886. 

U.  Mil. :  To  carry  vertically  at  the  side  of 
the  body,  and  resting  against  the  hollow  of 
the  shoulder. 

*'  Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or.  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  ahow'd  how  flelds  were 
won."  QoldMmith  :  Deserted  ViUage. 

•B,  Inirans.  :  To  push  forward  ;  to  force 
one's  way  through  a  crowd. 

Shoul'-dered,  a.  [Eng.  shoulder:  -ed.]  Hav- 
ing shouMers  ;  generally  in  composition:  as, 
"broad- skoiddi  red, 

Shool'-der-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Shoulder,  v.] 

shouldering-flle.  s.  A  fiat  safe-edged 
file  whose  narrower  sides  are  parallel  and  in- 
clined. When  made  of  large  size  and  ri^rht 
and  left,  they  are  sometimes  called  parallel 
V-files. 

sho^t,  *  shoute,  v.i.  &  t.    [Shout,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  cry,  as  In 
joy,  triumph,  exultation,  to  arrest  attention 
of  some  one  at  a  distance,  &c. 

"  He  ihoitted  with  all  hia  force  for  aome  tnlnutes." — 
Cook:  Pint  Voyage,  bk,  L.  ch.  iil. 

2.  To  treat  a  person  with  liquor.  {Austr.  dt 
Amer.  slajig.) 

"  He  Bhoutfd,  or  treated  to  liquor  everybody  who 
entered  the  bar."— O.  A.  Sofa,  in  DaOit  Telegraph, 
March  20.  IS86. 


B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  with  a  shoiit ;  to  cry 
out  iou'Ily.  Often  with  out:  as,  Ho  shouted 
out  my  name. 

U  To  shout  at:  To  deride  or  revile  with 
shouts ;  to  mouk. 

sho^t,  *  shoute,  *  showte.  s.  [Etym, 
doubtful.]  A  loud,  veliemetit,  and  sudden 
outcry  ;  a  sudden  burst  of  voices  ;  an  outcry 
of  a  multitude  of  men,  especially  in  joy, 
triumph,  exultiition,  or  the  like, 

"Tlie  rest  of  the  Grecians  ...  In  the  beginning  of 
their  ouaot  gave  ngeiieral  thout."— Potter  :  Anti^uitn-» 
of  Greece,  bK.  lii,.  cb.  ix. 

Shoiit'-er,  s.      [Eng.  shout;    -er.'\     One  who 

shouts. 

"  A  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out. 
And  thlnn'd  tlie  air,  till  even  the  birds  fell  down 
Upon  the  thQUtvrt'  buuls."        Dryden:  Cleomenet. 

sh^'-ther,  s.    [Shoulder,  «.]    (Scotch.) 

Shoiit'-ing,  jyr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Shout,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  shouting  ;  a  shout, 
a  loud  outcry,  expressive  of  joy,  grief,  triumph, 
or  the  like. 

shove,  *  schove,  v.t.  A  i.  [A.8.  scofian, 
scufan  (pa.  t.  sctti/,  pi.  scu/on,  pa.  par.  scofen) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  schuivcn;  Icel.  skuja.  sk;i/a ; 
Dan.  skuffe  ;  Sw.  skuffa  ;  O.  H,  Ger.  sciuhan  ; 
Goth,  skiuhan;  Ger.  schleheiii^g^.  t.  schob,  pa. 
par.  geschohen).'\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive  along  by  the  direct  application 
of  strength  without  any  direct  impulse ;  Xo 
push  along,  so  as  to  make  a  body  sUde  or 
move  along  on  the  surface  of  another  body  ; 
to  push  along  by  Uiain  force. 

"  From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin, 
Shoved  it  forth  Into  the  w.iter." 

Longfellow:  Hlatoatha. 

*  2.  To  push  aside,  to  jostle  ;  to  press  or 
push  against. 

"He  used  ioihoce  and  elbow  his  fellow -servants  to 
get  near  his  iniatress,  wheu  money  was  a  paying  or  re- 
ceiving"—-^r&nrftnoe.-  Bitt.  John  Bull. 

*3.  To  push,  to  press. 

"  We  see  bodies  moved  by  other  bodies,  striking  or 
tTioving  against  them."— Searcft  .■  Light  <^  Nature,  vol. 
ii.,  pt.  I.,  ch.  \-li. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  push  or  drive  forward  on  a  course ; 
to  push  roughly  on. 

"The  seamen  towed,  and  I  thoved,  till  we  arrived 
within  forty  yards  of  the  shore."— Sw^/it  .■  GuUiver  ; 
LilUput.  ch.  viU. 

2.  To  push  off;  to  move  in  a  boat  by  means 
of  a  pole  or  oar  whirh  reaches  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water.    (Followed  by  off  or  from.) 

"  He  i^raap'd  the  oar, 
fiecelv'd  hifl  guest  aboard,  and  thov'dfrom  shore." 
Garth. 

%  (1)  To  shove  away :  To  push  away  to  a 
distance  ;  to  thrust  off  or  away. 

*  (2)  To  shove  by :  To  push  away,  to  reject ; 
to  delay. 

"  Offence'a  glided  hand  may  ifiove  by  Justice." 

Shakctp. :  Samlet.  UL  8. 

(3)  To  shove  down:  To  overthrow  by  push- 
ing ;  t<->  throw  down. 

(4)  To  shove  off:  To  thrust  or  push  away  ;  to 
cause  to  move  from  the  shore  by  pushing  with 
a  pole  or  oar. 

Shove,  s.     [Shove,  v.] 

1.  The  aiH  of  shoving  op  pushing ;  a  push. 

"I  re5t*il  two  minHtes,  ami  then  gave  the  boat 
another  </ioi'i?,  and  so  on."— Swift:  Outltver;  LUliput, 
ch,  viii. 

2.  The  central,  woody  portion  of  the  stem 
of  flax  ;  the  boon. 

shove-board, ».  A  sort  of  game  played 
by  pushing  or  shoving  pieces  of  money  along 
a  board,  on  which  were  cut  a  number  of 
transverse  lines,  the  object  being  to  play  the 
coin  so  that  it  rested  between  each  set  of 
lines  ;  also  the  board  on  which  the  game  was 
played.  Also  called  Shove-groat,  Shovel- 
board,  Shuffle-board,  Shove-halfjtenny,  and 
Shovel-penny. 

*  shove-groat,  shove-halfpenny,  $. 

The  same  as  Suove-bo.\rd. 

"  A  favourite  game  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  v.-Rsshore-gront,  which  was  played  in 
the  foltowlnij  manner.  A  parallelofrram  was  drawn 
upon  the  miiklle  of  the  tab'e.  and  divided  Into  nine 
c^mpartmenta.   each  of  which   was  numbered.     The 

E layers  then  placed  in  turn  a  silver  groat,  or  smooth 
nlfpenny,  upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  bv  a 
smart  stroke  of  the  palm  went  It  among  the  partitions, 
where  It  (.-ouuted  accr>T(ling  to  the  number  on  which 
It  rested."— A^nwW.'  Pictorial  I/ist.  En-j.  U.  B91. 


shoV-fl,  '  Bchov-el,  *  show-el,  "  shov- 

ell,  3.  [A. 8.  scojl,  from  oco/-,  hix&a  of  pa.  par. 
of  scufan  =  Xo  shove  (q.v.) ;  Dut.  scitoffel; 
Dan.  skovl;  Low  Ger.  schu/el ;  Qer.  schai^feL] 

1.  An  implciiiL-nt  consisting  of  a  broad  hcoop 
or  hollow  blade  with  a  handle,  """d  fur  raising 
loose  substances,  such  as  loose  wirth,  coal, 
sand,  gravel,  money,  &c.  Shovels  are  con- 
structed in  various  shaites  and  sizes,  and  of 
various  materials  according  to  the  particular 
purposes  to  be  served.  Thus,  a  Hre-sliovel 
for  raising  coals,  cinders,  or  ashes,  ts  of  iron; 
a  grain-shovel  is  of  wood,  &c. 

"Then  must  >-uu  goe  dee|>er  and  caat  up  the  earth 
with  a  brujul  8|kado  or  «Aoe*U."— i*.  Jlollaiul :  Ptini4, 
bk.  xvll..  cU.  xxU 

2.  A  shovel-hat  (q.v.). 

"  An  old  party  in  a  ihovel.'—Alford :  Queffn'i  KngliAt 

p.  Si'. 

shovel-board,  *  shovel-boord,  a. 

1.  The  same  as  Shove-board  (q.v.). 

"The  youngest  and  silliest  chavlatu  who,  la  a 
r«mut«  manor  bouse,  passed  bis  life  In  drinking  a1« 
and  playing  at  i^TCt-doard." — Jfacaulay:  Hitt.  h'nj.. 
ch.  xL 

2.  A  game  played  on  board  ship  by  shoving 
with«  cue  wooden  discs  so  that  they  shall  rest 
in  one  of  nine  squares  chalked  on  the  deck. 

shovel-fish, -shovel-head,  s. 

IdUhy.:  The  genus  Sciiphirhynchus,  and 
especially  S.  platyrhynchus. 

"  The  two  smaller  fipurea  represeut  the  Shovel-fitJk, 
■o  called  from  tlie  cunuus  form  of  its  head,  which  1b 
.  .  .  really  ncit  unlike  the  Implement  from  which  It 
derives  iU  populai-  title,"— H'ood  .■  lllut.  Sat.  BUU, 
ill.  200. 

shovel-hat,  8.  A  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
turned  up  at  the  sides  and  projecting  in  front, 
like  a  shovel,  worn  by  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

shovel-head,  s.    [Shovel-fish.] 

*  shovel-penny,  s.    [Shove-board.] 

shovel- plough,  shovel-plow,  s.    A 

plough  having  a  simple  triangular  share,  and 
employed  for  cultivating  ground  between 
growing  crops. 

Shov'-el,  v.t.     [Shovel,  s.] 

1.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel. 

"  Where  no  priest  thovels  In  dust." 

Shakeip. :   Winter't  Tale,  Iv.  & 

2.  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 

"  Ducks  thovet  them  up  as  they  swim  along  tb« 
waters."— flerAam.'  Phytico-Theology,  bk,  Iv.,  ch.  xL 

(Note.) 

^  To  shovel  up: 

1.  To  throw  up  with  a  shovel. 

2.  To  cover  up  with  earth  with  a  spade  or 
shovel. 

shov'-el- ard. 


[Shoveller,  s.] 


shov'-el-ful,  shov'-el-fuU,  s.  [Eng.  shovel; 
■full.]  As  much  as  a  shovel  will  hold  ;  enough 
to  fill  a  shovel. 

"  Then  three  times  laid  upon  his  head 
A  thopeffut  of  churchyard  clity." 

Longfelloip :  Uoldfm  Legend,  L 

shoV-el-ler,  "  shov'-el-er,  5.  [Eng.  sliovd; 
-er.]    ■ 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  One  who  shovels  ;  one  who 
works  with  a  shovel. 

"  Of  setting  a  numerous  body  of  iTtovellfrt  and 
sweepers  to  work  whilst  the  enow  is  still  dropping 
from  the  clouds.'— Z)ai7y  Telegraph.  Jan.  8,  1S9G. 

2.  Omithaiogy : 

(1)  Spatula  (Anas)  clypeata,  the  Broad-bill 
(q.v.),  or  Spoonbill-duck,  widely  distributed 
over  the  northern  hemisphere,  a  winter 
visitor  to  Britain,  some  remaining  to  bree('  ; 
resident  on  the  east  eoast,  though  becoming 
rare.  Length  about  twenty  inches ;  biU 
much  widened  on  each  side  near  tip,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  Spoonbill ;  head 
and  upper  part  of  neck  in  adult  male  rich 
green,  lower  part  white,  back  brown,  breast 
and  abdomen  chestnut  brown.  It  nests  in 
some  dry  spot  near  water,  and  lays  from 
eight  to  fourteen  greenish-buflf  eggs.  (See 
extract.) 

"The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  of  good  flavour. 
The  exceUence  of  the  Cnnvaa-back  of  America,  as  an 
article  of  food  is  proverbial,  yet  Audubon  al«o  a-iys 
that  no  sportsman  who  la  a  judge  will  ever  go  by  a 
Shm-fUiT  to  shoot  a  Cinva»-back, '— J'arrell;  Brifiah 
Birds  (ed.  4th).  iv.  370. 

(2)  The  White  Spoonbill.     [Spoonbill.! 

"  In  a  MS.  Buivey  of  a  certain  manor  fin  Suseex" 
taken  In  l.S70.  it  is  slat«J  that  'in  the  woods  c-ille'l  the 
Westwood  and  the  Haalette.  Shavelers  and  Henuis 
have  lately  breed  (jh'cJ,  and  aome  Shovelers  breed  there 
this  year.'  It  is  clear  that  this  .  .  .  cannot  pos^iblv 
refer  to  the  Shoveller  Duck." — Farrell :  Brittih  Bird* 
(ed.  1th),  iv.  2ai 


boil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  J^^l ;  eat,  fell,  ohoma,  fhin,  bench ;  so.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  1 
-clan, -tian  =  sh^n,    -tlon, -slon  =  shun ; -tlon, -9lon  =  xhon.    -eious, -tloos, -sioos  =  shos.   -ble, -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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show— shrap 


■how,  shew  (ew  as  o),  *  she  w-en,  *  she  we, 

v.L  &  i.  [A.S.  sceawiaii,  =  to  look,  set;, 
beh>iU1,  to  point  out;  cngn.  with  Dut. 
KhoHtoen  =  to  inspect,  to  view  ;  Dan.  skae  ~ 
to  behold  ;  Goth,  skawjan  Cn  coinp.  usskawjan) 
=  to  awake;  Ger.  schauiiti  —  io  behold,  to 
see.  Fii'in  the  same  root  as  Lat.  caveo  =  to 
he  careful,  to  take  care  ;  Eng.  cautious.] 

A.  TraiLsUive  : 

1.  To  exhibit  or  present  to  the  view;  to 
<iisphiy  ;  to  place  in  sight. 

••  Sft-j»  thyself  to  the  priest."— J/rt«A«ii»  vlit  4. 

2.  To  point  out  to,  as  a  guide ;  hence,  to 
guide  or  usher,  to  direct. 

"  Will  you  ttioio  roe  to  this  house  ?  " 

Shalcesp.  :  Merclumt  of  Venice,  Iv.  2. 

3.  To  let  be  seen  ;  to  discover,  to  disclose  ; 
Bot  to  conceal  ;  to  exhibit. 

"  I  bare  showed  too  much  the  raslinesa  of  a  womRD,* 
Shakftp. :   Winter's  TaU.  iii.  2, 

4.  To  discover,  to  reveal,  to  commuuicate, 
%o  disclose. 

"  All  the  secret*  of  oar  camp  Til  show." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  thut  Ends  WtU.  Iv.  1. 

6.  To  explain,  to  expound,  to  make  clear. 

"Forasmuch  as  kuowledge  and  shewing  of  hard 
■enteiices,  and  dis^olriug  of  doubts,  were  found  In  the 
aaiae  Daniel,  let  him  be  CAiitd."— Daniel  v.  12. 

6.  To  in'licate,  to  point  qut,  to  point  to. 

•"  Why  stand  wa  longer,  shivering  under  feara, 
Ttiat  show  no  end  but  death  ? " 

Milton:  P.  L.  X.  1.003. 

7.  To  prove,  to  manifest,  to  make  apparent 
<»■  clear  by  evidence,  reasoning,  or  the  like. 

"I  b.n.\ 9  showed  the  uut^tueas." 

.s/i'iA-*s/).  ,■  Lear,  L  4. 

8.  To  bestow,  to  confer,  to  afford,  to  do. 

"  Felix  willing  to  sliew  the  Jewa  a  pleasure,  left 
faul  bound."— .icr«  xxiv.  27, 

9.  To  inform,  to  teach,  to  instruct. 

"  I  shall  show  you  plainly  of  the  Father." — John 
jvi.  as. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  appear,  to  become  visible. 

"  The  are  i'  the  fliut 
Shows  not  till  it  be  struck." 

ShaJxsp.  :  Timon  of  AtXens.  L  1, 

2.  To  appear,  to  look  ;  to  present  an  appear- 
ance ;  to  be  in  appearance.- 

"  Floating  darkly  downward  there 
Her  rounded  arm  ahow'd  white  and  bare"* 

Byron:  iiiege  of  CoriiUh.  ii. 

3.  To  look,  to  appear. 

"Tlie  p.iinter,  whose  pictures  sTiow  best  at  a  dia- 
■tniice.  but  very  near,  more  uupleasing." — Banyan ." 
J'iii/rims  Progress,  pt.  1. 

*  4.  To  become  or  suit  one  well  or  ill. 

••  My  lord  of  York,  it  better  showed  with  yoa." 
&hak€tp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

T[  *  (1)  To  skmu  away.  To  shew  away:  To 
assume  an  air  of  consequence  ;  to  show  off. 

"  Never  give  yourself  airs  ;  never  preas  to  shew  away. 
as  they  call  iV—T.  ffuJl .  Oentiine  letters,  iL  4&. 

(2)  To  show  forth :  To  manifest,  to  proclaim, 
to  set  forth. 

"Shew forth  the  praises  of  Him."—!  Peter  it  9. 

(3)  To  show  off : 

(a)  Trans.  :  To  set  off;  to  make  an  ostenta- 
tious show  of. 

(h)  Intra7is. :  To  make  an  ostentatious  show 
or  display, 

(4)  To  show  up : 

(a)  To  sht)w  or  point  out  the  way  up  to  :  as, 
To  show  a  gentleman  up  to  a  drawing-room. 

('*)  To  hold  up  to  animadversion,  ridicule, 
or  contempt ;  to  expose. 

(c)  To  put  in  appearance.     (Chlloq.) 

Ahow,    jhew  (ew  as    6),    *  schewe,    s. 

[Show,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  showing  or  exhibiting  to  the 
Tiew  ;  exposuie  or  exhibition  to  the  view, 

"  Thus  mucli  show  of  fire  " 

Sh'ikesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  L  2. 

2,  Appearance,  whether  true  or  false. 

"  Thy  odour  matchetb  not  thy  show." 

•  Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  60. 

3.  Ostentatious  display ;  parade,  ostentation. 

"  Hia  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury.  •  Milton  :  P.  R.,  iv.  110. 

4,  Anything  presented  to  the  view  ;  an 
object  attracting  notice ;  an  aspect ;  an  ex- 
ternal sign. 

*'ThroDg  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  pence." 
Sliak'isp.  .*  Coriotanus,  iii,  3. 

*5.  Semblance,  likeness. 

*■  Our  senators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  show 
Of  liberty."        Ottony :  Venice  Preserved,  L  U 

6.  Speciousness,  plausibility ;  hypocritical 
pretence. 

'*  For  a  show  make  long  prayerB." — Luke  xx.  47. 


7.  A  sight,  a  spectacle,  a  pulilic  exhibition  ; 
specif.,  an  exhibition  shown  for  money:  as, 
a  flower-s/iow,  a  Ciittle-s/ww,  dtc 

8.  Representative  action. 

"  Expressed  in  dumhuh'^urtliose  seDtlmentAof  grati- 
tude   that    wer«    too    big   for    utterance."— ^(^I'^o't. 

9.  A  mucous  discharge,  streaked  with  blood, 
which  takes  place  one,  two,  or  three  days 
before  a  woman  fall.s  iut^  labour. 

10.  An  ojipoitunity,  a  chance. 

^  Show  of  hands :  The  holding  up  of  the 
hands  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  opinion 
of  a  meeting  upon  a  proposition. 

show-bill,  s.  A  placard  or  other  adver- 
tisement, usually  jtrinteil,  containing  an- 
nouu<;eraent  of  goods  for  sale. 

*  show^-hox,  s.  A  box  containing  some 
object  or  objects  of  curiosity,  carried  round 
as  a  show. 

Show -bread,  shew-bread.  s. 

Judaism:  A  word  modelled  on  the  German 
schaubrodey  Luther's  rendering  of  the  Heb. 
D^3Dn  DnS  (^c/tem  hapaiiim)  =  bread  of  the 
faces  or  fare,  perhaps  meaning,  designed  for 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.  It  is  called  also  the 
"continual  shew-bread"  (2  Chron.  ii.  4).  or, 
more  briefly,  the  "*  continual  bread"  (Num. 
iv.  7),  or  "  hallowed  bread"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6). 
It  was  to  he  set  on  a  table  of  sliittiin  wood 
(q.v.),  overlaid  with  gold  (Exod.  xxv.  23-29  ; 
1  Kings  vii.  4S),  and  having  a  blue  covering 
(Num.  iv.  7).  Tlie  shew-bread  consisted  of 
twelve  cakes  baked  with  fine  flour,  two 
tenth  deals  being  in  each  cake  (Lev.  xxiv.  5). 
It  was  to  stand  in  the  Holy  Place,  and,  being 
sprinkled  with  frankincense,  was  there  to  be 
eaten  each  SaMiath  by  Aaron  and  his  priestly 
descendants  (Lev.  xxiv.  9).  When  the  old 
shew-bread  was  removed,  new  and  hot  bread 
was  to  take  its  place  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6).  When 
David  was  in  want  of  food,  he  ate  the  shew- 
bread,  though  he  was  not  a  priest  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  3-6),  and  Jesus  approved  the  deed  (Matt. 
xii.  4;  Mark  ii.  26;  Luke  vi.  4).  The  twelve 
c:»kes  of  shew-bread  were  apparently  one  for 
each  tribe ;  the  deeper  spiritual  significance 
of  the  bread  has  been  variously  interpreted. 

show-card,  s.  A  tradesman's  card,  ad- 
vertising goods  or  novelties. 

show-case,  5.  A  case  or  box,  having  a 
glass  toji,  side,  or  front,  in  which  delicate  or 
valuable  articles  are  placed  for  exliibition. 

show-down,  $.  A  display  of  strength 
or  accomplislimeiit,  usually  at  the  end  of  a 
contest.     i^Collui].) 

show-glass,  s.  A  glass  in  or  by  means 
of  wliich  anything  is  seen  ;  a  showman's  glass  ; 
a  mirror. 

*  show-place,  s. 

1.  A  place  for  public  exliibition. 

2.  Nortli's  (P;tf(tarc/i :  .4r(.,  liv.)  translation 
of  the  Greek  yvfxva<riou  ((jvmnasion)  =  a 
gymnasium,  adopted  by  Shakespeare  (Ant.  6: 
Chop.,  iii.  6). 

show-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  in  which  a  show  is 
cxhiliited. 

2.  A  room  in  a  warehouse  or  wholesale 
establishment,  in  which  samples  of  goods  are 
set  out  for  inspection ;  also  a  room  in  an 
hotel  set  aside  for  the  use  of  commercial 
travell'TS  in  which  to  exhibit  samples  of  their 
goods  to  tlieir  customers. 

*  show-stone,  s.  A  glass  or  crystal  ball 
by  means  nf  which  fortune-tellers  professed 
to  foretell  future  events. 

show-yard,  5.  A  yard  or  inclosure  in 
whicii  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  are  exhibited 
for  show. 

shoW-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  sTww,  v, ;  -en] 

1.  One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

2.  That  which  shows,  as  a  mirror.  (WycUffe.) 

sh<JV-er  (2),  *  schoar,  •  shour,  *  shoure 

(orig.  a  monosyllable),  s.      [A.S.  scur;  cogn. 
with    Dut.    schoer ;    Icel.    skur ;    Sw.    sku  r  ; 
Goth,  skura;  O,  H.  Ger.  scur  ;  Ger.  schauer.] 
L  Ordinary  Languagp. : 

1.  A  fall  nf  rain  or  hail  (and  sometimes  of 
snow)  of  short  or  not  very  long  duration. 

2,  A  storm  or  heavy  fall  of  anything ;  a 


fall  of  things  in   thick  and  faat  succession. 

[METliOR-aHOWER.] 

"  Tbey  wheeled,  and  flying  behiud  them  sliot 
Sharp  flleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  fiioe 
Of  their  pursuers. "  ^fUtnn     /».  /,■.,  m.  824. 

3.  A  copious  supply  bestowed  ;  liberal  dis- 
tribution or  supply. 

"Showen  of  wealth  descending  from  the  nklet." 
Pope:  Jiomf^r;  lli.id  il  &U 

II.  Pyrotechny :  A  term  applied  to  gold-rain 
(q.v.). 

shower-bath,  s.  A  bath  in  which  a 
shower  of  water  is  dropped  upon  the  person^ 
usually  a  stream  distrilmted  by  a  stiaiuer, 

show'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shower  (2),  s.} 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  water  with  a  shower  or  showers ;  to 
wet  with  rain. 


2.  To  pour  down  copiously  and  rapidly;  to 
bestow  liberally ;  to  distribute  or  scatter 
freely. 

"  Tlie  commodore's  vaoht  was  showering  rockets  and 
burning'  V\&tit&."~ Field,  Sept.  4.  1886. 

B,  Intraiis.  :  To  raiu  in  showers  ;  to  pour 
or  fall  down  copiously. 

"  It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head." 
Skakeap. :  i  Uenry  I  V„  v.  L 

Sh(J^-er-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  showery ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  showery. 

"  Sh^T^-er-ing,  a.  [Eng.  shower  (2);  -irig.} 
Showery, 

Sh6\i^-er-less,  a.  [Eng.  shower  (2);  -less.] 
Free  from  showers;  without  showers. 

"  Scarce  in  a  showerless  day  the  Leavens  Indulge 
Our  melting  clime." 

Arnutrong !  Art  (^Preserving  J/ialth,i» 

8h(5^-er-y,  a.    [Eng.  shower  {2);  •y.] 

1.  Falling  in  showers. 

*■  Scattering  everywhere 
The  showery  mm." 

Lonijfellow  :  Rain  in  Aiiinmw. 

2.  Abounding  in  showers  of  rain  ;  rainy. 

"  By  sowing  the  same  quantity  broadcast  in  sfioweT-p 
weatlier." — SmitJison  :  Useful  Book  for  Farmers,  p.  12. 

3.  A  free  translation  of  Germinal  (springing 
or  liudding),  the  seventh  month  of  the  French 
republican  year. 

*  ShoW-fiil-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  show;  -full;  -ly.\ 
Gaudily, 

"  All  showfuUy  garaisht.' — Chapman  :  Mitsqtte  <if 
Middle  Temple. 

•h6\r'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  showy;  -ly.]  In  a 
showy  manner;  with  show  or  parade  ;  osten- 
tatiously, pompously. 

ShoW-i-ness,  s,  [Eng.  showy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  st-tto  of  being  showy  ;  show. 

Show'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  shoiu;  -inrj.]  A  presen- 
tation to  exhibition  ;  representation  by  words; 
a  Slotting  forth, 

*  shoW-ish,  a.  [Eng.  show  ;  -ish.]  Splendid, 
gaudy,  showy,  specious,  plausible. 

"To  dJstinguisti  real  and  eolid  worth  trxm  showish 
or  planailjleex|Jenae."— /*ope.-  To  Tonson,  June  ~,  1732. 

show' -man,  s.  [Eng.  show,  v.,  and  man.] 
One  who  exhibits  a  show  ;  the  proprietor  of  a 
show. 

"Yet.  showman,  where  can  lie  the  canse?" 

Wordtworlh:  Star  Qaxert, 

shown,  pa.  par.  ofv,    [Show,  v.] 

•showve,  v.t.    [Shove,  v.] 

Bh6W-3?,  a.  (Eng.  show  ;  -y.]  Making  a  great 
show  or  appeiirance;  attracting  attention; 
gaudy,  ostentatious,  gay,  splendid. 

"  He  loaded  her  with  beads,  and  every  showy  triflfl 
that  would  pleaae  her."— Cook;  First  Voyage,  bk.  L, 
cli.  viiL 

*  shrag,  v.t.    [Shrao,  s,]    To  lop.    (Hxiloet.l 

shrag,  5,  [Prob.  a  softened  form  of  .-icrag  =  p 
stump  or  bi-anch.]    A  twig  of  a  tree  cut  off. 

*  shrag'-ger,  s.  [Eng,  shrag,  v.  ;  ~er.]  One 
who  lops  or  trims  trees. 

shram,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  cause  to 
sluink  or  shrivel,  as  with  cold;  to  benumb. 
(Frov.) 

shrank,  pret.  of  v.    [Shrunk.] 

shrap,  *  shrape,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A 
place  baited  with  cliatfto  catch  birds. 

"  Tlie  most  ch.'iffy  shrap  that  ever  was  »et  before  tbt 
eyes  of  winged  iowl."— Bishop  Bedell:  Letters,  p.  Ssa 


f&te,  fEt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt* 
-or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  wh6,  son;  mnte,  cub,  oiire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


shrapnel— sbriGvalty 
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BlirS,p'-nel,  s.     [See  compound.) 
slirapnel-shell,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  hollow  projectile  or  shell,  so  called 
aftfi  its  inventor,  General  Slirapnel.  Aa 
originally  constructed,  tlie  projectile  ronsislt'd 
of  ft  spherical  iron  shell  filled  with  balls, 
suffiiient  powder  being  mingled  with  the  b;ills 
to  burst  the  shell  when  the  fuse  ignited  tije 
charge.  It  was  hence  called  splierical  Ciise- 
shot,  and  was  designed  to  attain  a  lou;^er 
range  than  common  case-shot  or  grape.  The 
bursting  charge  was  of  just  sufficient  strength 
to  o(ien  the  shell  without  scattering  the  balls, 
which  continued  tlieir  flight.  The  improved 
shr.ipnel  has  its  bursting  charge  in  a  cylinder 
intlie  middle  of  the  elongated  projectile  used 
with  rifled  guns.  Shrapnel  are  commonly  tilled 
witli  leaden  musket-balls  ;  melted  sulphur  or 
bituminous  matter  is  [lOured  in  to  fill  up  the 
interstices,  and  a  chambfr  sufTiciently  large  to 
contain  the  bursting  charge  is  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  shell. 

ahread'-head*  a.    [Eng.  *8hread,  and  head.] 

[Jkrkinhead.J 

flhred,  "shrede,  *shread.  s.  [A.S.scred'le: 
fogii.  with  Icel.  skrjodhr  —  a  shred;  O.  Dut. 
sckroode  ;  Ger.  sckruL] 

1.  A   piece  torn  otf;  a  strip  ;  a  fragment 

torn  i-r  cut  uir. 

"  III  a  plelmld  livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed 
ihrfids."—  LfjcJce :  Un  Hnnum  Und<:rst.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  piece  generally. 

"The  tutors  content  themaelvea  with  tertcbin?  a 
few  niicoiini'Cted  shreds  find  [mrcela  of  this  corruviled 
course." — Smith:   ll'ealth  of  iVaCions,  bk.  i.,  ch.  u 

^  Used  specif,  of  strips  of  cloth  employed 
to  nail  up  trees. 

3.  A  particle  ;  an  iota. 

"There  was  not  a  ahrfd  of  evidence  agalost  Ma 
cHent,"— //aio'ctf  Smart:  Struck  Down,  ch.  x. 

•  shred-pie,  s.    A  miuce-pie. 

Shred.  •  shredde.  v.t.    [A.S.  scrmdian;  Ger. 

schruten.  =  to  gnaw,  to  cut,  to  saw.] 

1.  To  tear  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  particu- 
laily  into  long  and  narrow  pieces,  as  of  cloth 
or  leather;  to  tear  into  strips  ;  to  strip. 

2.  To  prune,  to  lop,  to  trim. 

"In  loi'iiiiig  and  shrc'dhifr  of  trees,  when  the  cut 
itandetli  open,  there  would  be  no  hollow  places  made 
like  cups,  tor  ffjtre  that  water  ahoiild  stand  therein." 
— P.  Hnltand :  PUnie.  bk.  xvii.,  cb.  xxiii. 

3.  To  cut  vegetables  into  shreds  for  cook- 
ing.    (2  Kinrjs  iv.  39). 

•  4.  To  cut.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  52.) 

•  5.  To  scatter, 

"  Wild  gourds  .  .  .  being sfirciianaongat atherwholo- 
■ome  berha." — rottes,  of  Maryland  :    tVorks,  il.  283. 

chred'-ding,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Sheed,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  into  shreds ;  the  act 
of  pruning  or  trimming. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off;  a  fragment,  a  shred. 

"  A  Dumber  of  ebort  cuts  or  shretldin-js.  which  ni;iy 
he  better  called  wishes  than  prayera." — Booker :  Ecdes. 
Polvie.  bk.  v..  127. 

II.  Carp.  {PL):  Short,  light  pieces  of  timber, 
fixed  as  bearers  below  the  roof,  forming  a 
straight  line  with  the  upper  side  of  the  rafters, 

flhred'-dy,  a.  [Eng.  shred;  -y.]  Consisting 
of  shreds  or  fragments. 


■shred' -less,  a.    [En^.  s/tred;  -icss.]  Having 
no  shieds.    {Byron:  Ckilde  Harold,  iii.  47.) 

ahrew,  *  schrewe,  *  shrewe,  *  screwe, 

«.  &  a.  [A.S.  scredtim  =  R  shrew-mnuse,  pmb. 
orig.=  the  bitur,  and  hence  transferred  to  a 
scolding  or  cliurlish  person.  Originally  used 
of  both  sexes,  and  implying  a  graver  charge 
than  is  now  involved  in  the  word.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  A  chuilish  person,  male  or  female;  a 
malignant,  spiteful,  or  cantankerous  person 
of  eitlier  sex. 

•  3.  A  wretch,  an  accursed  person,  a  villain, 

*'  [Hel  toke  to  bis  conns^tle  a  skreire, 
whom  to  his  father  furtb  be  sent.  " 

Oower:  C.  A.,  vit 

4.  A  woman  of  a  vile  temper ;  a  virago,  a 
termagant,  a  scold. 

"  Such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint, 
Uuch  more  a  threw  oi  thy  iiiipiitient  humour.* 
Shaketp.  :  Taming  of  th*^  Shrew.  IIL  2. 


II.  ZooL  :  A  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Surieidie,  i>articularly  the  Com- 
nmn  (Sorex  vulgaris)  and  tlie  Lesser  Blirew 
{•S.pngmcem).  Tlie  former,  common  iu  Europe, 
is  itbuut  the  size  of  a  mouse,  which  it 
somewhat  resemolesin  the  shape  of  the  bi.dy, 
feet,  and  tail,  but  has  the  mu.:zle  produL-td, 
with  prominent  nostrils,  far  beyond  the  lij' ; 
tlie  eyes  are  small,  and  scarcely  discernible 
through  the  fur;  ears  wide  aud  short;  the 
tad  is  four- 


SHREW8. 

1.  Common  Shrew.    2.  Lesser,  Or 

Pigmy,  Shrew. 


[L  K3S  ER- 
SHREW.] 

They  feed 
on  insects 
and  worms 
and  the  smaller  mollusca ;  they  are  extremely 
p'ljnacious,  and  two  males  scarcely  ever  meet 
witlmut  a  battle,  when  the  weaker  is  killed 
and  eaten.  They  breed  in  the  spring  ;  the  fe- 
niiile  makes  a  nest  of  dry  herbage  in  a  hole  in 
tlie  ground,  and  brings  forth  from  five  to  seven 
young,  but  tlieir  increase  is  checked  by  the 
weasel  and  barn-owl.  In  former  times  the 
bite  of  the  Shrew  was  erroneously  considered 
venomous,  and  the  animal  itself  played  an 
important  part  in  folk-medicine.  [Shbew- 
ASH,  Oabed-shrew,  Water-shrew.] 
B.  As  adj. :  Churlish,  shrewish. 

"  Yet  was  he  to  ine  the  muste  shrew." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,087. 

Shrew-ash,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"A  xhn-w-aih  ia  an  asb  whose  twifrs  or  branches, 
■when  (ipiilii'd  to  the  limbs  of  cittle.  will  immediately 
relieve  the  pains  which  a  beast  suffers  from  the  run- 
ninjf  of  a  shrew-iuouse  over  the  part  affected.  .  .  . 
Into  the  body  of  tlie  tree  a  deep  hole  was  bored  with 
an  auger,  and  a  poor  devoted  abrew-niouse  wa^  tbru^L 
In  alive,  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt  with  several  incan- 
tations long  since  forgotten." — White:  Nat.  Biit.  of 
Selbome,  pt.  ii.,  cb.  xxvil. 

shrew-footed  uropsile,  s. 

ZooL  :  Uropsilus  soriciiics,  the  sole  species 
of  the  genus,  discovered  in  Eastern  Tibet  by 
Pere  David.  Tlie  general  characters  are  like 
those  of  Umtrichus  (q.v.);  the  tail  is  naktd 
and  scaly,  fur  slate-colour,  with  a  brownish 
tinge. 

shrew-mole,  s, 

ZooL :  Scalojis  aquatica,  often  called  the 
Mole  in  the  United  States,  through  which  it 
is  widely  distiibuted.  The  snout  is  slender 
and  elongated,  and  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet 
are  webbed.     [Scalops.] 

shrew-mouse,  s. 

ZooL  :  Sorex  vuhjaris.     [Shrew,  s.,  II.] 

*  shrew-Struck,  a.  Injured  or  affected 
by  a  Shrew.    [Shrew-ash.] 

"  When  a  horse  iu  the  fields  happened  to  be  sud- 
denly seized  with  anything  like  a  numbness  in  his 
le^,  he  wa*  immediately  juaged  by  the  old  persons  to 
he  either  planet-struck  or  shrt-w-ttruck.  Tho  mode  of 
curewbich  tbey  ^ireacriljed.  and  which  they  considered 
in  Mil  cases  infallible,  was  to  drag  the  animal  through 
R  i)iece  iif  liramble  that  grew  at  both  ends." — White; 
Selbartie.  lett.  xxviiU     (Note.) 

*  shrew,  *  shrewe,  v.t.  [Shrew,  «.)  To 
beshruw,  to  curse. 

"  Shrem  me 
If  I  woiild  lose  it  for  a  revpuue." 

:^hakesp.  :  Cyiubeline.  11.  8. 

shrewd.  *  schrewed,  ''shreude, 
*shrewed,  a.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of 
shrew  =  to  beshrew,  to  eni-se.] 

"  I.  Wicked,  unfair,  swindling,  malicious. 
(Conveying  a  graver  charge  than  we  now 
attach  to  the  word.) 

"Is  he  shrewd  and  unjust  Id  hU  dealings  with 
othcia."— South  :  Sermoiu,  vL  106. 

*  2.  Accursed,  cursed,  vile. 

"  Ne  lt?iiede  yet  nogt 
Here  achrew>.-de  dede."    Robert  of  Otouceiter,  p.  1«4. 

•  3.  Vixenish,  scolding,  shrewish. 

"  As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

•  4.  Vexatious,  troublesome,  mischievous, 
ill,  hurtful,  malicious. 

"  No  eneiTiv  Is  so  despicable  but  he  may  do  a  body 
■  ihrewd  t\ira.'—L' Estrange  :  Fables. 


*  5.  Spiteful,  <Iangi'rou8. 

"Uf  madeaiArtfwd  tlirujitat  your  belly."— JJAaJkajkr 

a//c/.rj//r.,  Ii.  4, 

*  6.  Sly,  cunning,  artful,  arch. 

"  Thai  ihrrwd  mid  knnvixli  sprite.** 
Siuiketp.  :  Jlidiummcr  .Vij/'d*  /'rfiim,  11.  t. 

7.  Astute,     sagacious,    (li.sri-riiing,     sharp, 
acute,  keen  :  as,  He  is  a  ahrewd  man. 

8.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  acut^ 
ness,  sagacity,  oracutencss  of  discernment. 

"  I'rofeHsIng  to  despise  the  ill  opinion  of  mniikind 
oreat«B  a  jthritoii  Busjnciun  that  we  have  desurvud  It, 
—»i-vkcr:  StirTTioTU,  vol.  iii.,  sor.  IS. 


shrewd'-l^,  *8hreud-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shrewdy 
■iv-] 

*  1.  In  a  mischievous  manner  or  degree; 
misrliiLVuusly,  injuriously. 

"  This  practice  hath  most  threwdlif  past  uiinn  thea." 
Shaken:). :  Twelfth  Mjht.  v. 

•2.  Vexatiously,  annoyingly. 

"  Yet  seeni'd  she  not  to  wince,  tbo'  shrrwdtt/  pain'd." 
Itri/den  .    /Hnd  i  Panther,  ill,  i;^. 

*  3,  Greatly,  exceedingly. 

•'  He  is  fhrewdlg  vexed  at  something.' 

Shnkenp.  :  All't  WeO  that  Emit  Well.  UL  fc. 

4.  Sharply,  keenly,  bitingly,  painfidly. 

'•  Let  US  a-isiimo  that  the  morning  is  a  shrewdlycoUi 
one.  aud  damp  to  \>oot."—OaHy  Telegraph.  Dec  I* 
1S86. 

5.  In  a  shrewd,  astute,  or  sagacious  manner  ; 
astutely,  sagaciously ;  witii  acutenesa  of  dis* 
cemment. 

"  Tia  thretOfUu  gueeeed 
That  Redmond  nilea  the  diuiiseVs  breasL," 

Scott  ■  liokeby,  vl.  1<L 

shrewd' -ness,  s.    [Eng.  shrewd  ;  -ncss.} 

*  1.  Iniquity,  wickedness,  depravity. 

"  Forsothe  the  erthe  Is  corrupt  befoi-e  Gi'd.  Rod  Is 
fulfilled  with  ahrewdness."—iJenciiis  vi.  12.     (1556.; 

*  2.  Vexatiousness,  annoyance,  fDischievous- 
nes3. 

"3.  Cunning,  artfulness,  slyness.  (Skakesp.: 
Antony  £  Cieopatray  ii.  2.) 

4.  Sagaciousness,  sagacity,  astuteness, 
cleverness  ;  shar])ness  of  discernuient :  as> 
the  shrewdness  of  a  rentark. 

*  shrewe,  s.  &  v.    [Sueew,  s.  &  v.] 

*  shrewed, "  shrewed-ness,  &c.  [Shretvi>( 

Shrewdness,  &c.] 

Shrew'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  shrew:    -ish.]     Having 
the  qualities  or  manners  of  a  shrew  ;  vixenish.  " 
(Said  of  a  woman.) 

"  My  wife  ia  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  houra," 

Shakegp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iiL  1. 

shrew'- ish-ly,  cu?v.  [Eng.  shrewish;  -ly.]  Ia 
a  shrewisli  manner;  like  a  shrew  ;  pee\ishly, 
tartly,  sharply. 

"  He  speaks  very  ghrewishty ;  one  wonid  think  his 
mother's  luilk  were  scarce  out  of  biui." — Shakesp.^ 
Twelfth  .Vi-jht.  1.  5. 

shrew' -ish -ness,  s.  [Eng.  shrewish;  -ness,} 
The  quality  or  stale  of  being  slirewish. 

"  I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  fhrewishnets." 

Shiikcxp    ■  Midsunitner  Sight's  liream,  IIL  S. 

*  shrich,  *  shrlegh,  v.    [Shriek,  v.\ 

shriek,  •  scriek,  *  scrike.  *  shrike,  v.i. 

&  (.     [A  doublet  of  screech  (q.v.),j 

A.  Intrans. :  To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry; 
to  scream,  as  one  in  a  sudden  fright,  horror, 
or  anguish. 

"  And  pour  these  accents,  shriekintr  as  he  flies.' 

Byrun  :  j\  istis  d-  Eurgulut. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  with  a  shriek  or  shriU 
cry. 

•*  Shrieking  \uidistinguiebed  woe." 

Sliakesp. ;  Lovers  Complaint,  30, 

shriek,  s.  [Shriek,  v.]  A  sharp,  shiill  cry 
or  scream,  as  of  one  in  anguish  or  extreme 
terror  ;  a  sltiill  noise. 

*'  The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors'  yell.*" 
Uyron  :  ChilUe  Harold,  ii-  72. 

Bhriek-OWl,  s.    The  Screech-owl  (q.v.). 

shriek' -er,  s.  [Eng,  shriek;  -cr.]  One  who 
shrieks. 

"  Again— the  shrieking  charmers— how  tboy  rend 
The  gentle  air— the  sftr/VAcij  Uc\i  a  fiicn.i,"' 

Crabbe  :  Tales  qf  the  Hull,  vii, 

Shriev'-al,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  shrieve=a.  sheriff; 
-aL]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ^heiitf. 

"  His  shri'-ra'  awonl.  and  his  richly  bejewelled  chftln 
of  o&ice."— Citizen,  Jan.  9.  leSti, 

shriev'-g.l-ty,  •  shrev'-al-ty,  s.  [A  con- 
tract, of  sheriffalty.]  Tlie  ofiire  or  .iurisdiction 
of  a  sheriff;  the  period  during  which  a  sheriff 
holds  office. 

"The  shrevalty  in  ancient  times  wa«  honos  Him 
on€re."—Piiller :   Worthies  of  England. 


boil,  h6^;  p6^t,  jd^^l;  cat,  9el],  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•■olan,  -tlan  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -(ion,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -alous  =  shus.    -ble,  &c.  =  b^L    ew  =  6. 
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•  slirieve,  a.    (Sheriff.)    a  sheriff. 

"  Seurie  a  thrieve'i  wlie  Rt  an  asaize 
Wiia  (Ireaaed  ao  flue,  bo  roll'd  lier  eyas. 

SomtrviUi :  Th€  i'eornan  of  Kent, 

•  shrieve,  v.t.    [Shbivk.] 

Slirift,  3.    (A.S-  scri7J=  confession,  from  scrifan 
=  tn  slirive  (q.v.);    Icel.  skript,   skrift:  Sw. 
ahri/l ;  Dan.  shrifte.] 
1,  Confession  to  a  priest. 

....        .  '■  *  Twna  tuld  me  Id  $Jirm  ; 

Thou  knoir'at  "tie  dewlh  au  if  ft  be  revealed  " 

Hartowo:  Jev>  of  Malta,  ill.  5. 

%,  The  priestly  act  of  shriving  ;  absolution. 
"I  will  gi^etilin  a  present,  jftrift. ' 

Shahesp.  .■  J/easura  for  J/eojture,  iv.  i, 

•shrift- father,  ♦  shrifte  -  fader,  «. 

A  fatlier-coufessor. 

**  1  ahnwe  tlieae  ihrift-fadpri  everich  on." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  7.024. 

•  shright  (gh  silent),  pret.  0/  v.    [Shriek,  v.] 
A  sjiriek.     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  2.) 

Shrike,  s.     [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  LaniidiE  (q.v.),  applied  specially  for 
the  last  three  centuries  to  Lanlus  fxcuhilar, 
the  Great  Gray  Shrike,  the  largest  European 
species.  The  length  of  the  adult  male  is  al.nut 
ten  inches;  pearl  gray  on  upper  part  of 
body;  chiu,  breast,  and  abdomen  white;  tail 
feathers  black,  variegated,  and  tipped  with 
white ;  a  black  baud  crosses  the  forehead, 
runs  under  the  eyes,  and  expands  into  a 
patch  on  the  ear-coverts.  Of  the  large  family 
of  the  Shrikes,  containing  in  all  over  one 
hundred  species,  the  United  States  possesses 
but  a  fragmentary  rejireseutation,  there  being 
here  only  two  species  of  Lanius,  the  leading 
genus.  These  are  i.  borealis,  tlie  Northern 
Butiher-bird,  and  L.  lurlovicimius,  the  Southern 
Logger-head.  Europe  is  better  provided,  having, 
in  addition  to  the  species  named,  L.  iiiinor  the 
Lesser  Gray  Shrike.  Like  L.  sepleiUrionaUs',  it  is 
olten  isilled  in  England  the  Nine-killer  (q.v.), 
and  is  sometimes  placed,  with  some  other  small 
Shrikes,  in  a  separate  genus.  The  only  other 
European  species  is  L.  auriculalus,  the  Woodchat 
(q.v.).  Shrikes  feed  on  insects  and  small  birds, 
and  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  impaling  their 
prey  on  thorns  in  the  neighborhood  ol  their 
nests,  which  may  thus  be  easily  discovered. 
They  kill  ami  impale  many  insects  that  they  do 
not  eat,  and  even  in  confinement  they  pnsn 
portions  of  the  food  given  tbem  between  the 
wires  of  their  cages,  or  transfix  it  on  a  nharp 
nail,  If  one  be  provided  for  the  purpose. 
(Butcher-bird.] 

••  The  nmyfly  I,  torn  by  the  .miHow.  the  sparrow 
apeiired  by  ttie    Ari*c."  sparrow 

_».    .,  Tennyion:  Maud,  I.  iv.  t 

Shrike-crow,  s. 

Ornith..  :   Swainson's  name  fo'  the    eenus 
Barita  (q.v.). 

ahrlU,  "sohrU,  *shril.  "shriUo,  *8hirle. 

a.  &  s.  (Tlie  same  word  as  Lowland  Scotch 
ekirl  =  a  shrill  cry  ;  skirl  =  to  ci-y  slirilly  ; 
from  Norw.  skryla,  skrtrla  =  to  cry  shrilly  • 
sknel  =  a  shrill  cry  ;  cf.  Sw.  dial.  skrMa  =  to 
cry  loudly ;  A.S.  scrallekui  =  to  make  a  loud 
outcry  ;  Low  Ger.  schrell  =  shrill  ■  Prov  Ger 
Bchnll  =  shrill ;  schrilleii  =  to  sound  shrill.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Sharp  or  acute  in  sound  or  tone  ;  having 
a  piercing  sound  or  tone. 

"UnhopaiT'd.  and  ihHII.  and  clear." 

Cowper;  TfieCrieJut. 

2.  Uttering  or  emitting  a  sharp,  piercine 
sound  :  as.  a  shrill  trumpet. 

*B.  .-is  siibst, :  A  shrill  sound. 

"With  the  sudden  thriU  I  waa  appalled." 

Spenser:  Riunea  <if  Time,  580. 

•shrill-edged,  a.  Acute,  sharp,  or 
piercing  in  sound. 

"  The  thrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother." 

Tennyton  :  Maud,  I.  L  IS. 

•  Shrill-gorged,  a.  Having  a  gorge  or 
throat  whi--h  emits  a  shrill,  piercing  Snte  ■ 
having  a  clear  or  hi^-h-pitched  voice  or  note.  ' 

'■  The  IhrUI-aorgei  l.irk."        Shakeip.  :  Lear,  Iv.  1. 

Bhrill-tongued,  a. 

1.  Having  a  shrill  voice. 

"  When  ihrill.rongued  Fulvia  acolda  * 

Shakeip.  :  AntoTty  i  Cleopatra,  L  1. 

2,  Speaking  in  a  high  tone. 


"  Is  she  Khritl-tongued  or  low  ? " 

Shakeip. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  ill.  a. 

shrlli-voiced,  o.      Having  a  shrill  or 
piercing  voice  or  sound. 

"Conflnes  the  ,hrtll.„ie,d  whirlwind    round   and 
round.  Hordeworth:  Ezcurtion,   bk.  iii. 


•  shrill,  v.i.  &  t.    [Shrill,  a.] 
A*  Intran^Hve : 

1.  To  utter  a  shrill,  piercing  sound. 

"  At  last  they  heard  a  home  that  thrilled  cleare.' 
Spenter:  F.  ft..  IL  iii.  20. 

2.  To  sound  shrilly  or  piercingly. 

"  First  thrUted  an  unrepeated  female  ehrlek." 
■D     T  ■•■  Seotc:  Don  Roderick,  lii. 

S*  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  give  or  utter  a  shrill  sound. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  shrill  tone. 

"  vT^ii  thrilled,  hard  and  quick,  in  spite  and  fear : 

Uft  1  ha  1  and  what  mayst  thou  do  at  the  domes  t  ■' 

R.  Broientng :  Batnuition'i  Adventure. 

'  shrill'-ing,  a.    [Eng.  shrill ;  -ing.]    Sound- 
ing shrilly,  slilill. 

"  Nor  e.ager  steed,  with  thrilling  nelirh. 
Accused  the  iagglntj  grooma  delav.^' 

Scott  -  It'okcby,  ii.  17. 

shrlll'-ness,    s.      [Eng.   shrill;    -ness.]     The 
quality  or  sbite  of  being  slirill. 

"These  parts  first  diapoae  the  voice  to  hoarseness  or 
thnllnete.*~Stmth  :  On  Old  Age. 

Shrill'  -  y,   •  shrill  -  ie,  adv.  &  a.     [Eng. 

shrill;  -t/.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  shrill  manner  ;  with  a  shrill 
or  piercing  sound. 

"  R"und  the  rough  castle  Ihrilly  suna 
The  whirling  blast." 

n'arton :  Grave  of  King  Arthur. 

B,  As  adj. :  Somewhat  shrill. 

"  And  children  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  thrUly  cry." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  lit  2a 

Shrimp,  v.t.  &  i.  [The  same  as  Scrimp  (q.v  ) 
Probably  there  was  an  A.S.  verb  scrim-pan 
(pa.  t.  scramp,  pa.  jiar.  scrampeii),  whence  also 
crimp,  cramp,  and  crumple.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  contract,  to  make  small  or 
paltry. 

"  But  what  dismally  thrimped  things  would  they 

'Pff^A, '"'■°""'  """  English.'^- ffcfta'd.-  CoMempt 
of  the  Clergti.  p.  44,  *^ 

B.  Inlrans.  :  To  catch  or  flsh  for  shrimps. 
Shrimp,  s.     [Shrimp,  v.] 

1.  Literally  &  Zoology: 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Crangon  (q.v.),  allied  to 
Lobster,  Crayfish,  and  Prawn.  The  form 
18  elongated,  tapering,  and  arched.  The 
rostrum  is  very  short,  claws  small,  the  fixed 
finger  being  merely  a  small  tooth,  the  movable 
finger  unciform.  The  whole  structure  is  deli- 
cate and  sub-translucent,  and  of  such  hues 
that  the  species  may  readily  escape  observa- 
tion, whethei  resting  on  a  sandy  bottom  or 
moving  tlirongh  the  water.  When  alarmed 
they  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  by  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  telson.  The  Common  Shrimp 
(tranjo)i  vulgarU).  about  two  inches  long 
greenish-gray  dotted  with  brown,  plentiful  cfn 
the  European  coasts,  is  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food  ;  other  species,  from  warmer  latitudes 
are  equally  prized.  They  are  usually  taken  by 
means  of  a  shrimp-net.    (See  extract.) 

"The  common  shrimp  Is  an  exception  to  the  ceneml 
nils  that  the  cuticle  of  the  Crustaceans  is  eitC  r™ 
in  the  living  animal  or  becumes  so  on  builinj  The 
cuticle  of  ?.  ealgari,  lu  the  living  sUte  is  ik-iit" 
brown  or  almost  white,  and  the  anliSal  is  somewl  at 

1Sl*47  brown  colour. ''-incy.  BrU.  (ed.  9th|. 

(2)  Pandalus  annulicomis,  taken  on  the  east 
and  south  coast  of  England,  occurring  also 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Shetland,  and  Iceland 
when  alive  its  colour  is  reddish-gray  witli 
red  spots.  When  boiled  it  becomes  a  deep 
red.  It  IS  smaller  than  the  Prawn  lPala:mo,i 
serratus),  with  which,  however,  it  is  some- 
times confounded. 

2.  Fig. :  A  dwarfish  creature ;  a  little 
wrinkled  person  ;  a  pigmy,  a  manikin. 

"  lu""??"^  '"'■  *'^'«  '^•^^k  and  wrlthled  Ihrimp 
ahould  strike  such  terror  in  his  enemies." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  17..  ii  s. 

II  Cup  shrimps:  A  local  name  in  the  south 
of  England  for  tlie  young  of  Falaimon  serratus 
from  tlieir  being  measured  in  small  cups  in- 
stead of  being  sold  by  tele,  as  they  are  when 
full  grown. 

shrimp-net,  s.  A  smsill-meshed  bag-net, 
mounted  on  a  hoop  and  pole  for  catcliing 
shrimps. 


I.  Literally : 

1.  A  case,  box,  or  reliquary  in  which  the 
bones  orother  remains  of  saints  wore  deposited. 
They  were  often  rich- 
ly  ornamented  with 
gold,  precious  stones, 
and  elaborate  carv- 
ings, and  were  gene- 
rally placed  near  the 
altar  of  the  church. 
The  earliest  form  of 
the  shrine  was  that 
of  adiminutive  model 
of  a  church,  with  a 
high  -  pitched  roof. 
The  illustration 
shows  the  shrine  ol 
St.  Etheldreda,  for- 
merly in  Ely  Cathedral,  whither  her  body  waa 
removed  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  A  tomb  of  shrine-like  form  ;  the  mauso- 
leum of  a  saint  in  a  church. 

"  ^J''  j''  j""  °°"''  ei't'aume,  and  fortli  she  fette 
Ihis  dead  corse,  and  in  the  thHue  it  sliette." 

Cliaueer :  Legende  of  Cleopatra*. 

H.  Fig.  :  A  place  or  object  sacred  or  hal- 
lowed from  its  associations  or  history:  an 
altar.  •'  ' 

1.1  "i^rj"  '^".'P  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fair 
l4ri«e"-H'a«"       ""'    '"  """''  "•""»«    "I'"''    "uit 

f  Shrine-work,  s.  The  elaborate  carving 
with  which  shnues  and  canopies  were  adorned. 

,  "  T';,"','"'"'!.''"  '"eery  of  their  screens  and  shrine- 
worK.  ~J.  s.  Brevier  :  English  Studies,  p.  106. 


SHRINE. 


•shrine,    'shryne,  t>.(.      [Shrine,  ».] 
place  in  a  shrine  ;  to  enshrine. 


To 


Shrimp'-er,  s.      [Eng.  shrimp,  V.  ;  -ei-.]    One 
wlio  fishes  for  or  catches  shrimps. 

Shrine,  "sohrin,  'schryne,  'srine,  s. 

[A.S.  scriji  =  the  ark  (of  the  covenant),  from 
Lat.    scrmium  =  a   chest,    case,    or    box.l 

[SCRINE.]  ' 


Cansyd  it  to  be  had  into  the  monastery  of  seynt 
ch   xxxl"  "  '*'■'"''"*  t'S^-'-Fabyan  :  Chronycli. 

sTairoK  *  Shrinke  (pa.  t.  shrank,  '  shronke, 
shnnck,   shrunk,  pa.  par.  'shrank,  shrunk, 

*  shi-uncken),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  sci-iitcan  (pa.  t! 
scranc,  pa.  par.  scruncen)  =  to  contract,  to 
shrivel ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dan.  schrinken ;  cf  Sw. 
skrynka  =  a  wrinkle  ;  skrunkla=  to  wrinkle, 
to  rumple.]  ' 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contract  spontaneously ;  to  draw  or 
be  drawn  by  an  inherent  quality  into  leas 
breadth,  length,  or  compass. 

"It  is  given  very  well  in  caae  of  contractions  and 
ch  xxu'-''       '"">'"■  —P-  Holland  :    Pllnte,  bk.  wli 

2.  To  shrivel ;  to  become  shrivelled  or 
wrinkled  by  contraction,  as  the  skin. 

"  And  thrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame." 
Dryden:  Annul  Mirabilit,  cclxiv. 

3.  To  withdraw,  recoil,  or  retire,  as  from 
danger  ;  to  give  way. 

„','„!''J'"T,,"',°  Eni-Iiahmen  should  baue  kept  theli 
ground  and  defenjeil  them,  tliey  began  to  J/,rj„i«. -_ 
Boltnshed :  llist_  .-icoll.indUin.  SMi. 

i.  To  recoil,  as  in  horror,  distrust,  disgust 

or  fear,  *      • 

•■None  bad  heei;  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none  ihrant 

with  m.re  abject  terror  from  death,  than  Porter  "_ 

Macaulay :  Httt.  Eng.,  ch,  xxi. 

5.  To  express  or  indicate  fear,  horror,  or 
pain,  by  a  contraction  or  shrugging  of  the 

"  And  when  I  bend,  retire  and  thrink 
Says.  '  Well— "tis  mure  tliau  one  would  think." " 
Coieper  ;  Poet,  Oytter,  i  Seniitioe  Plant, 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  contract. 

"  Ifu'**™'  -^H'heua.  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
Ihat*AruHA  thy  streams."      .Milton:  Lycidai,  tB3. 

•  2.  To  Withdraw.    (Milton.) 
1  To   shrink    on:    To    fix    firmly  on    by 

causing  to  shrink,  as  a  tire  on  a  wheel  or  a 
hoop  round  a  cannon  is  shrunk  on  by  making 
It  slightly  smaller  than  the  part  it  is  to  fit 
expanding  it  by  heat  till  it  can  be  slipped 
into  its  place,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool. 

*  Shrink,  s.    [Shrink,  d.) 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  shrinking ;  a  spon- 
taneous  contraction  into  less  compass. 

2.  A   witlidrawing,    recoiling,    or   drawing 
back,  as  in  fear  or  liorror  ;  recoil. 

"  Receiv'd  with  such  a  chear. 
As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  slir,nk  bewrays." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  L 

shrink'-ago  (ago  as  ig),  s.   [Eng.  shrink,  r.  j 
■age.]  °  ' 

1.  The  contraction  of  a  material  in  cooling 
after  being  heated  ;  or  in  con^equence  of 
desiccation,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  and  clay 
It  is  an  important  element  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  many  mechanical  processes. 


"»'--"-^55^^5S5^Ss^i^isr^^ 
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•2.  The  act  of  slirinUiiig  or  recoiling,  as 
from  danger,  ifec. 

•■  Bv  ibsUiiitug  altoKetlier  (rum  actiou.  tha  public 
no  duutit  Illlike  a  furtlier  ihrinJtuga  yrubable."— .Sf. 
Jam.-ss  Oazatc.  Sept.  2»,  lh8J. 

3.  Diiiiitiutiou  in  value:  as,  shrinkage  of 
real  e.stJite. 

Ilirinlc'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shrink,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  shrinks  or  witlTdraws  from  danger,  &c. 

"  We  are  no  cowarJly  thrink^n. 
But  true  Eiit'liatimeii  breil." 

(Jtd  .ica  .Song:  Neptune't  R-vjing  Fury. 

shrink' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Shrink,  v.] 
shrlnking-head,  s. 

Founding:  A  body  of  molten  metal  in  the 
gate  of  a  mould,  to  supply  metal  to  the  casting 
during  slirinking.     Also  called  a  Sinking  head. 

Bhrink'-inS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  shrinking  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  sltriukiug  manner  ;  by  slirinking 

Shrite.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name 
for  the  thrush. 

•  shriv'-al-ty,  s.    [Shrievalty.] 

shrive  (pa.  t.  shrore,  pa.  p;ir.  shrircn),  v.t.  &  i. 
(A.S.  scri/i'n  (pa.  t.  sera/,  pa,  par.  scri/en), 
borrowed  from  Lat.  scribo  =  to  write,  to  draw 
Up  a  liiw,  hence  to  impose  a  legal  obligation 
or  penalty,  to  prescribe  a  penance;  cf.  Icel. 
skri/a  ~  to  scratch,  to  write  ;  Dan.  skrive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of,  as  a 
priest. 

"  Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Whu  shrived  him  on  hia  dying  djiv." 

Byron  :  The  Giaour. 

2.  To  confess  and  absolve  ;  to  grant  abso- 
lution to  after  confession. 

"  And  tliey  shrove  the  dying  Haco, 
And  lliey  prayed  hia  bed  beside. ' 
Blackie :  Lays  of  HighianiU  i  islands,  p.  ftS. 

*  3.  To  make  confession ;  to  confess. 
(Used  reflexively.) 

"  Knee]  thee  down  by  rae. 
Aiid  ihrioe  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin" 

ficvtt  :  Qray  Brother. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1,  To  administer  confession  and  absolution. 

"  Where  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrive." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender ;  Aug. 

•  2.  To  confess,  to  make  confession. 

"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 
That  I  should  shrive  to  thee  ?  " 

Scott :  Qray  Brother. 

%luriv'-el,  v.i.  &  (.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
considers  it  a  frequentative  form  from  Old 
Northumbrian  screpa  =  to  pine  away  ;  cf. 
Norweg.  skrypa  =  to  waste,  skryp,  skryv  = 
transitory,  frail ;  Sw.  dial  skryyp  =  to  shorten, 
contract ;  skryp  =  weak,  feeble  ;  Icel.  skrjiipr 
=  l>rittle,  frail.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  contract ;  to  draw  or  be 
drawn  into  wrinkles  ;  to  become  wrinkled  or 
corrugated.     (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

"  Leaves,  if  they  shrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them 
drinks'— Evelyn. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  contract  into 
wrinkles  or  corru^^ations. 

"  He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  raeasre  flend 
Blows  mildew  from  beneath  Ins  sh'-ivell'd  lips." 
Cowper:   Task,  it  186. 

*  8liriv'-eld-y,  a.  [Eng.  shrivelled ;  -j/.] 
Shrivelled  up. 

"A  poor,  ricketty.  shriveldy  sort  of  a  child."— Jfr*. 
TroUope  :   Michnel  Armstrong,  cli,  IIL 

Bhriv'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Shrive.] 

Bhriv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shruie);  -er.]  One  who 
shrives ;  a  confessor. 

"  The  ghoatly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift 
When  he  waa  made  a  shriver,  'twas  fur  shift." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

B''>iV-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Shrive.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  &  pariicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  Shrift,  confession. 

"  Priests  were  praying,  preaching,  thriving,  holding 
np  the  h'}sl."—Macttulay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xvii. 

*  Sliriving-pew,  s.    A  confessionaL 

*  shriving-tlme^  s.  Time  in  which  to 
make  confession  and  receive  absolutinn. 

"  He  nhovild  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  ihriBing-iime  allow'd." 

Shakesp. :  Harrilet,  v.  1 

■hroff,  *.  [Hind.  sarrd/=  a  banker.]  A  banker 
or  money-changer.     {East  Indies.) 

Bhrofi'-age  (ago  as  ig),  s.  [Shroff.]  The 
examin;ition  of  coins,  and  the  separation  of 
the  good  from  the  debased.     (Simmonds.) 


•  shronTte,  "  slLronlie,  pret.  of  v.  <fc  pa.  par. 
[SnuiNK,  1'.] 

•  Blirood,  v.t.    [Shroud,  v.] 

Bhro^d.  *  schroud,  *shrad,  s.  [A.S. 
scnid  =  a  garment,  cluthing  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  skrudh  —  the  .shrouds  of  a  ship,  furni- 
ture of  a  church  ;  Norw.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  skrud 
=  dress.     Allied  to  shred  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  piece,  shred,  or  fragment  of  stuff. 

"  Giue  my  iiakedoes 
Some  sftroiid  to  shelter  It." 

Chttpman:  I/onior ;  Odyisey  vL  i7i. 

2.  Dress,  clothes,  a  garment,  a  dress. 

3.  The  dress  of  the  dead  ;  a  winding-sheet. 

"  Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 
HiiiiDiulty's  apiHjinted  ihroud.  enwraps 
Their  muuumeiits  and  their  memory. 

H'ord*worCh  .   Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*  4.  Anything  which  serves  to  cover  or 
surround ;  a  surrounding. 

"  I  stood 
Ami^ng  them,  but  not  of  them  ;  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughta  whtoh  weie  not  their  thoughts  ** 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ill.  lia 

*  5.  A  covered  place,  serving  as  a  retreat  or 
shelter,  as  a  den  or  cave ;  a  vault  under  a 
church. 

"  Crypfoporticus.  A  vault  or  throude,  as  uDder  a 
church  or  other  place." — Withalt. 

*  6.  Shelter,  protection. 

"  Put  yourself  under  bis  shrou-d" 

Shixkeap. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  Hi,  13. 

*  7.  The  branching  top  or  foliage  of  a  tree. 

"  An  equivocal  reference  to  shrouds  in  the  senee  of 
the  brauoheaof  atree."— ir«r(*n.'  *>«  Uiit«ee' %  ^^JAitwt 
Poeins. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach.  (PL):  [auoooDiHa,  0.). 

2.  Nautical  (PL) : 

(1)  Large  ropes  extending  from  the  lower- 
mast  heads  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where 
they  are  fastened  to  the  dead-eyes,  which  are 
secured  to  the  channels.  They  serve  to 
steady  the  mast  athwartship,  assist  the  stays 
and  backstays  in  supporting  it  in  a  fore-and- 
aft  direction,  and  atlbrd  means  of  ascending 
it.  Slirouds  are  named  from  their  position, 
or  from  tlie  spar  to  wliich  they  are  attached, 
as  fore,  main,  mizzen,  topmast,  top-gallant, 
&c.  The  bowsprit-shrouds  extend  from  the 
head  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
[Puttock-shrouds.] 

•■  Mr.  Hicks  .  .  .  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  the 
gang-way,  and  tied  up  to  the  shrouds."— Cook :  First 
Voyage,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

(2)  The  chains  by  which  the  funnel  is 
braced,  in  steamers. 

shroud-bridle,  s. 

Naiit.  :  A  kind  of  crowfoot  fastened  to  the 
shrouds,  to  hold  sheets,  braces,  &c. 

shroud-Iaid»  a. 

Rnpe-making :  A  term  applied  to  a  rope 
made  of  four  strands  twisted  around  a  core. 

shroud-plate,  s. 

1.  Mach. :  [Shroud,  «.,  II.  l.J-i 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  An  iron  plate  fixed  to  a  ship's  side  for 
the  attaeliment  of  the  shrouds. 

(2)  A  ring  surrounding  a  mast  and,  to  which 
the  futtock-shrouds  are  secxired. 

shroud-ropo,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  fine  quality  of  hawser-made  rope, 
used  for  shrouds. 

shroud- stopper,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  piece  of  rope  made  fast,  above 
and  below  the  damaged  part  of  a  shroud 
which  lias  been  injured,  by  sliot  or  otherwise, 
in  order  to  secure  it. 

shroud-truck,  $. 

Naut. :  A  wooden  thimble  secured  to  the 
shrouds  and  acting  as  a  fair-leader  for  the 

ruuning-rig:j;ing. 

shroi^d,  v.t.  &  i.    [Shroud,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shelter  or  conceal  with  a  shroud  or 
covering ;  to  cover,  to  hide  from  sight ;  to 
veil ;  to  envelope  so  as  to  conceal. 

"  Amid  the  ftnck'a  domestic  herd 
Sis  harmless  bead  he  hoiws  to  shraud." 

Scotl :  The  Chiuie.  XxliL 

2.  To  put  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet  oa  ;  to 
dress  for  the  grave, 

"  If  I  die  before  thee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  anme  sheets." 

Shakesp. :  OtTieUo,  It.  8. 


3.  To  lop  the  branches  of.     (iVov.) 

'  B.  Intrans. :  To  take  shelter  or  harboor 

"  shroude,  v.    [Shroud,  v.] 
shroUd'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Shroud,  v.] 
shrouded-gear,  a, 

Mach. :  Cog-gear  in  which  the  cogs  are  pro- 
tected by  a  tlaiige  coming  out  even  with  theiaoo 
of  tlio  wheel,  so  that  the  interdentJil  spaces 
are  in  effect  mortises  in  the  face  of  the  wheeL 

shroud' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Shroud,  v.l 
A,  A:  B,  Ai  pr.  par.  dk  pariicip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Hydraid.-eng.:  The  annular  peripheral  plates 
of  a  water-wiieel,  forming  the  ends  of  the 
buekets ;  usually  termed  the  sides  of  the 
buckets,  as  occupying  positions  at  tlic  sidee 
of  tlie  wheel. 

'  shroud'  -  less,  a.  [Eng.  shroud ;  -leu.\ 
Without  a  shroud. 

"  hlsa  shroud le*i.  unentoiiiht-d." 

Dodaley  :  Metpom«n9. 

•shroUd'-y,  •  shroud-le,  a.  [Ens.  shroud, 
-y.]    Artording  shelter. 

"  If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd 
Within  Ihesv  shrnudie  liiiilta." 
Milton:  Ji/S.  of  Comtu,  Trinity  College.  Cainbridg* 

shrove,  pret.  of  v.    [Shrivs,] 

•shrove,  *  i.  [Bbrove-tide.)  To  join  in  the 
fM^VniUes  of  Shrove-tide ;  hence,  to  make 
merry. 

"  Wliat  else.  I  beseech  you.  was  the  whole  life  of 
this  miaerabie  man  litre,  but  m  a  mminer  a  i)ci|ietmJ 
shrooing!"—Ba(e:  Sermon  on  Luke  xvi.  25  (tU.  ItiaS), 
p.  *. 

Shrove-tide,  s.  Confession  time  ;  speci- 
fically, the  time  when  people  wereshriven  pre- 
paratory to  Lent ;  the  period  between  the 
evening  of  the  Saturday  before  Quinquagesima 
Sunday  and  the  morning  of  Ash-Wednesday. 
"  For  Blaster  gluves,  or  for  a  Shrnve-tide  ben, 
Which  boujjiit  to  give,  he  takes  to  nell  again." 

Bp.  Bait .   Satires,  Iv,  6. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  s.  Confession  'i'uea- 
day ;  the  day  before  Ash-\Vednesd;iy,  the 
Tuesday  after  Quinquagesinia  Sunday,  on 
which  day  all  Catholics  were  accustomed  to 
confess  to  their  priest,  after  which  they  sp.nt 
the  day  in  merriment  and  sports,  and  dined 
on  pancakes  or  fritters.  The  piaclice  ol  eat- 
ing pancakes  on  this  day  still  survives,  svlieucp 
the  name  of  Pancake-Tuesday  or  Pancake-day 
given  to  it.  In  Scotland  Shrove-Tuesday  is 
called  Pastern's  E'en  or  Fasten's  E'ea 
[Fastenseven.1 

shrov'-ing,  s.  [Shrove,  v.]  Performing  the 
ceremonies,  or  enjoying  the  sports  of  Shrove- 
tide. 

"Shrow,  s.     [Shrew,  s.]    A  shrew. 

"In  sucb  a  night 
Did  pretty  Jessica  (like  a  little  shrow) 
Slander  her  love,  and  be  f^ryave  it  liet," 

Shakesp.  :  Jfcrchant  of  Vt^xice,  V.  L 

shr iih  (1),  *  schrub,  *  shrob,  s.  [A  S.  scrob : 
CDgn.  with  Nurw.  skrubba;  Dan.  dial.  s/i.tu&  ; 
and  Eng.  scrub  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  plant  having  perennial  branches 
proceeding  directly  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  any  supporting  trunk.  It  is 
generally  taller  than  a  herb,  and  less  tall 
than  a  tree.  From  four  to  twelve  feet  are 
common  dimensions  for  a  shrub. 

"  The  fii)wering  shrubs  that  decorate  our  door 
Will  prostier,  though  unteuded  and  aluuo  " 

Wordsworth:  FareteeU. 

shrub  (2),  s.  [Arab,  shirb,  shurb  =  &  drink,  a 
beverage,  from  shariba  =  he  drank.  6/iru& 
and  syrup  are  doublets.]  [Sherbet.]  A  drink 
or  liqueur,  composed  of  acid,  generally  that 
of  lemons  and  sugar,  with  upirit,  chietly  rum, 
to  preserve  it. 

"  shrub,  v.t.  [Shrub  (1),  s.]  To  prune  down, 
so  as  to  preserve  a  shrubby  form. 

"  Though  they  be  well  shrui'bed  and  shred,  yet  they 
btKiii  even  now  before  the  spring  to  bntX.'— Andersons 
Expos,  of  Benedictits  (1573),  fol.  64. 

shrub'-ber-y,  s.    [Eng.  shmh  (l),  8. ;  -ery.\ 

1.  Shrubs  generally  or  collectively. 

2.  A  plantation  of  shrubs,  formed  as  as 
ornament  to  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds. 

"  All  the  shore  Is  idorned  by  a  Ray  siiccetsioa  ol 
country  honsps.  shrxibb-rrit:s.  and  flower  beds."— J/acau 
lay:  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xvL 

*  shrub'-bl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  shndiby;  -ness.' 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  shruliby. 


boil,  bd^;  po^t.  Jowl;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhln,  benqh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  es^ist.    ph  =  £ 
Hkiaa, -tUm  =  sh^B*   -tion, -•Ion  =  shun; -^ion, -sion=^zhuu,   -cious, -tioua, -«lous  =  shiis.   -bl«, -die,  ic  =  b?i,  d^L 
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8hrub'-bS^>  a.     [Eug.  shrub  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 
1.  Full  of  or  abounding  with  shrubs. 


2.  Resembling  a  shrub  ;  specitically  applied 
to  perenuial  plants  having  several  wuudy 
stems. 

••  The  land  about  it  fa  dry  and  sandy,  bearing  only  a 
tew  Ihriibb^  tTe^."—lJUrnpier:   Voyagei.  cb.  vi. 

3.  Consisting  of  shrubs  or  brushwood. 

"  The  shriibbu  herbage  ou  their  mfagre  hilia." 

ArtnstruJij  ■  Art  q/  Preaerving  UealtK 

SliTubby-trefoil,  s. 

Bot.:   The  genus  Ptelea  (q.v.),  and  spec. 

Ptelea  trifoliata. 

•  Shrub-less,  a.  [Eng.  shrvh  (1),  s. ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  shrubs. 

•*  And  wa.3  suarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 
A&ihriUiiett  crriKa  within  the  mist,." 

Byron  :  J'risimer  of  Chillon,  ix. 

■hriifC  s.  [A  variant  of  scurf  or  scntf.]  Re- 
fuse, rubbish ;  the  refuse  or  dross  of  metals ; 
Lght  dry  wood  used  as  fuel.    {Proe.) 

Shrug,  *  Shrug-ffyn,  v.(.  &  i.  [Dan.  skrugge, 
skrukke  =  to  siunp  ;  S\v.  dial,  skrukka,  skruya 
=  to  sit  in  a  crouching  position.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  draw  up;  to  contract;  al- 
ways used  with  reference  to  the  shoulders, 
and  to  denote  a  motion  or  action  implying 
dislike,  dissatisfaction,  doubt,  or  the  like. 

"  He  shrugged  up  his  ahoulders.  and  seemed  to  ba 
terrified."— .<«son:  royavs,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

•  B.  Ititraiis. :  To  raise,  draw  up,  or  contract 
the  shoulders,  as  to  denote  dislike,  dissatis- 
fiiction,  doubt,  or  the  like. 
'*  He  grins,  smacks,  ihrugs,  and  such  an  Itch  endures, 
As  prentices  and  scliooUboys,  whioii  do  know 
Of  Bome  gay  sport  abroiid,  yet  dare  not  go, " 

Vonfie  :  Satire),  IL 

Shriig,  s.  (SHR0O,  v.]  The  act  of  shrugging 
the  shoulders  ;  a  drawing  up  or  raising  of  the 
shoulders,  as  to  denote  dislike,  dissatisfaction, 
doubt,  or  the  like. 

"  HiB  ahouldera  witnessing  by  many  a  Bhri^f, 
How  much  his  fetiliut^s  Bu^er'd." 

Cuioper:  ffope,  415. 

shrunk,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Shrink.] 
shrunk-on,  a.    [Shrink,  v.,  ^.] 

Bhrunk-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Shrink.]  Shrunk; 
8hrivelle(i  up  ;  withered,  contracted. 

■'  To  build  Tor  giants,  and  for  his  v.iin  earth, 
Hia  shrunken  aaliea.  raise  this  doiue." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  152. 

shuck,  s.    [Prob.  connected  with  shock,  a.] 

1.  A  Khfll  or  covering;  a  busk  or  pod, 
especially  the  shell  or  covering  of  a  nut,  or 
the  husk  of  corn. 

2.  The  case  or  covering  of  the  iarvse  of  cer- 
tain insects. 

"  Larvaj  when  rising  to  the  surface  and  before 
emerging  froiQ  the  shucic"— Field,  JaiL  23,  1886. 

3.  A  shock,  a  stook. 

Shuck,  v.t.  [Shuck,  s.]  To  shell ;  to  remove 
the  shucks  or  hu:>ks  of. 

•'  ShiickiiKi   peaa   in    tlie    barn."— i>ai?i*   Telegraph. 

Sept  13.  1886. 

shiid'  -  der,  *  shod  -  er,  *  schud  -  er, 
"  schod-er,  v.i.  [X  frequentative  verb,  from 
the  same  root  as  scud  (q.v.);  cf.  O.  H.  Ger. 
sckntteni  =  to  shake,  to  tremble,  to  quake.]  To 
tremble  or  shake,  as  in  fear,  horror,  aversion, 
or  cold  ;  to  shiver,  to  quake. 

*'  Shuddering  with  feftr."  I)]/er:  The  Fleece.  IL 

Shud'-der,  s.  [Shudder,  v.]  A  trembling  or 
siiaking.  as  in  fear,  honor,  aversion,  or  cold  ; 
a  shivering. 

"  Terribly  swear 
Into  strong  $hud(lert." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

Shtid'-der-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Shudder,  v.] 

Shud'-der-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  shuddering; 
•iy.]    In  a  shuddering  manner  ;  with  shudders. 
"  We  listen  shudderingl^  for  the  creeping  tiger," — 
Scribuer'B  Magazine,  Sept.  1977.  p.  656. 

Shude.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob.  con- 
nected with  shed,  v.]  The  husks  of  rice  and 
otlier  refuse  of  rice-mills,  largely  used  to 
adulterate  linseed-cake.    (Simmonds.) 

Bhiif '-fle,  v.t.  &  i.     [A  doublet  of  scuffle,  and  a 
frequent,  from  shove  (q.v.) ;  Low  Ger.  schuffeln, 
schii/dn.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  push  or  shove  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
to  shove  one  way  and  the  other. 

"  Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  Hrelong  day." 

Cotppi'r  :  Truth.  320. 


2.  To  mix  by  jmshing  or  passing  from  one 
place  to  another;  to  throw  into  disorder: 
specif.,  to  change  the  relative  pusitious  of,  as 
of  cards  in  a  pack, 

"A  mere  midifltlngulah'd  chaos,  where  sense  and 
reason,  bruto  aud  man.  are  thuXfteU  together  withuiit 
any  order."— Scoft .'  Chriaiian  Life.  pt.  1..  oh.  iL 

3.  To  remove  or  introduce  with  some  arti- 
ficial or  fraudulent  confusion. 

"  Hi-r  mother, 
Now  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  Imtli  ni'pointed 
That  be  ahall  likewi^^e  shttj/le  her  jiwHy. ' 

Shttkftjj.:  Merry  n  ive4  of  \V indsor,  iv.  t. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  change  the  relative  position  of  cards 
in  a  pack  by  moving. 

"  To  denl  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  tiiint^lcd  auita  aud  Bequences." 

CowptT:  TasK  L  474. 

*  2.  To  shift,  to  move  about. 

"fThe  wind]  aoon  came  about  again  to  the  eaat.  and 
blew  a  gentle  gale  ;  yet  it  often  ghufled  about  to  the 
S.E."— Aim^itr  .-  Voyages  {a.U    ItiMf, 

3.  To  change  ]>nsition,  to  shift  ground,  to 
evade  questions,  to  prevaricate ;  to  practise 
shifts  to  elude  detection. 

*  4.  To  struggle,  to  shift,  to  make  shift. 

"  Yi'ur  life,  good  master, 
TAMSii  ikuffle  for  itself." 

.shakfsp. :  Cynibeline,  v.  5. 

5.  To  move  with  a  slovenly  and  dragging 
gait. 

"  .'Piuffle  away  with  slippered  feet  to  their  offices." — 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Dec.  1.  1386. 

6.  To  shove,  push,  or  move  the  feet  noisily 
to  and  fro  on  the  floor ;  to  scrape  the  floor 
with  the  feet. 

H  1.  Toshn^off: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  get  rid  of;  to  rid  one's  self 
of;  to  shake  off, 

"  When  we  have  shuffled  off  thia  mortal  coil," 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iiL  1. 

(2)  Tntrans.  :  To  move  ufl"  in  a  slovenly, 
dragging  manner  ;  to  evade,  to  equivociite. 

"If.  when  a  child  ia  questioned  for  any  thing,  he 
persist  to  shuffle  it  off  with  a  falsehood,  be  must  be 
chastised."— iocie  .■  On  Lducatioii. 

*  2.  To  skuffie  tip :  To  throw  together  in 
haste ;  to  make  up  or  form  in  confusion  or 
with  fraudulent  disor^ler. 

"They  aent  forth  their  preoenta  to  convent  them 
before  a  cnurt  of  coininiasion,  auu  there  uaed  to  shuffle 
up  a  summary  proceeding  by  eicaininatiou,  without 
trial  of  Jury." — Bacon, 

shuf'-fle,  s.    [Shuffle,  v.] 

1.  A  pushing,  shoving,  or  jostling  ;  the  act 
of  shuttling,  mixing,  or  throwing  into  con- 
fusion by  ciiange  of  places;  specif.,  the  act 
of  changing  the  relative  position  of  cards  in  a 
pack  by  shuttling  them. 

"All  ill-favou redly  cobbled  and  Jumbled  together, 
by  the  miguided  agitation  aud  rudeslmfflcsot  mutter." 
—Bentley  :  Boyle  Lectures. 

2.  An  evasion,  a  trick,  an  artiflce. 

"Socimia's  pretended  reasons  agaiuat  the  notion  of 
reniembr-iiice  were  mere  iAwjfle  and  pretence."—  Water- 
land:    H'or*«.  vii.  64. 

3.  In  dancing,  a  rapid  scraping  movement 

with  the  teet. 

*  shuffle-board,  s.  The  same.'.s  Shovel- 
board  0).v.). 

*  shuffle-cap,  3.  A  play  in  which  money 
ia  shaken  in  a  cap  or  hat. 

"He  ]ii3t  his  money  at  chuck- fax  thing,  shtiffle-cap, 
and  a.\\^ii}\ir&."—Artiuthn(/t. 

shuffie-soale,  s. 

Tailoring:  A  measure  used  by  tailors.  It 
is  graduated  at  both  ends,  each  end  being  in- 
dependently adjustable. 

shuffle-wing,  «.  A  local  name  for  the 
hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  viodularis. 

Shuf'-fler,  s.     [Eng.  shuM^):  -er.] 

1.  One  who  slmlfles  ;  one  who  mixes  up  the 
cards  previous  to  dealing. 

2.  One  who  walks  or  moves  with  a  slovenly, 
dragging  gait. 

3.  One  who  prevaricates  or  equivocates  ;  a 
prevaiicator. 

"  The  Greatest  prevaricator  aadshuffler  imaginable." 
—  Waterland:   Works,  HL  IbO. 

Shiif '-fling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Shuffle,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  ;Hir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Moving  with  a  slovenly,  dra^ng  gait. 

"  Tia  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill.  1. 

2.  Prevaricating,  evasive. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  or  changing 


the  relative  position  of  things,  as  of  cardi ; 
evasion  ;  escape  by  artihce  or  trick. 

"  But  'tis  not  BO  above  : 
There  ia  no  sh^-ffling."        iJiahsp, :  Bamttt,  ML  a. 

Shuffling-plates,  s.  pi. 

Lucksiiiith. :  A  series  of  isolated  slabs  OT 
boai'ds,  made  to  advance  in  a  given  plane, 
then  to  drop  down,  return  on  a  lower  level 
beneath  another  set  of  advancring  plates,  aud 
then  rise  to  repeat  the  movement. 

Shuf'-fling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  shuffling ;  dy.) 
In  a  sliutfling  tiianner;  with  sliuQling;  eva- 
sively, prevaricatingly. 

"  I  may  go  ihufflingli/,  for  I  was  never  before  walked 
in  traniiiiela  ;  yet  1  shall  drudge  and  moil  at  c<>ti 
atancy,  till  I  have  wurii  off  the  hitching  in  my  paoe."— 
Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  i. 

•  Shug,  V.i.    [Shoo.] 

1.  To  shrug ;  to  writhe  the  body,  as  persoos 
with  the  itcli ;  to  scratch.    {Prov.) 

*  2.  To  crawl,  to  sneak. 

•  shulde,  *  shul-den,  v.i.    [Shodld.) 
shule,  shool,  s.     [Shovel,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

»  shuUen,  *  shuln.  *  shul,  i\i.    [Shall.) 

shu  -mach,  s.    [Sumach.] 

shun,  *  shonien,  *  shuuien.  v.t.  [A.S. 
scunian,  onsciiniaii,  orig.  =  to  flee  away,  to 
hurry  oil";  cogn.  with  Icel.  skinuUi,  skynda; 
Dan.  skynde ;  Sw.  skynda  sig=- to  hasten,  to 
hurry,  to  speed.] 

1.  To  avoid  ;  to  keep  clear  of  or  away  from  ; 
to  get  or  keep  out  t.>f  the  way  of  ;  to  avoid,  to 
shrink  from,  to  eschew,  to  elude. 

"  Pl.Hced  in  such  a  light  aa  to  be  shutmed  by  eveij 
boy  iu  the  achool." — Goldsmith  .   7'he  Bee. 

*  2.  To  decline,  to  neglect. 

"  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  coimsel  of 
Qod.'—Acts  XX.  27. 

•  shun' -less,  a.  [Eng.  shun;  -Jess.]  Not  to 
be  avoided  or  escaped  ;  inevitable. 

"  Alone  he  entered 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  be  painted 
With  shunless  destiny."      Shakesp. :  Coriol<tnus,  il.  2. 

shunt,  *  schont,  *  schount,  *  schownt, 

*  SChunt,  v.i.  &  t.    [luel.  skuada  =■  to  speed.] 
[Shun.] 

A.  Intransitive ; 

*  1.  To  start  aside  ;  to  step  or  go  aside. 

"  I  shunted  from  a  iteyke." 

little  John  Xobody.    (nalliicett,) 

*  2.  To  escape  ;  to  get  away. 

"  If  at  ye  ahap  you  to  shount."        Alexander,  2.113. 

3.  To  go  away  ;  to  depart,  to  shift. 

"  Elder  Sbipp  managed  to  shunt  away  from  th* 
question  of  Mormon  morality  altogether."— Zfur/y 
Telegraph.  Oct.  14.  1886. 

*  4.  To  pat  off" ;  to  delay. 

5.  To  turn  or  be  turned  from  one  line  of 
rails  til  another;  to  be  bwiii  bed  truni  one  rail- 
way track  to  another;  figuratively,  to  be 
diveited  from  one's  original  purpose. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  shun,  to  avoid.    (Prov.) 

2.  To  give  a  start  to  ;  to  shove.    (Prov.) 

3.  To  move  or  turn  aside  :  as, 

(1)  To  turn  a  railway  tiain  from  the  main 
line  into  a  siding  ;  to  switch  off. 

"  In  goods  trains  the  guard,  moreover,  has  to  shunt 
and  Dtarahal  the  wagona."— ;if-  James's  Gazette,  Sept  iia. 
1885. 

(2)  To  shift  to  another  circuit,  as  an  electric 
current. 

4.  To  get  rid  of;  to  push  or  set  aside ;  to 
free  from,  as  sometljiug  disagreeable. 

"  tie  did  not  do  me  any  harm,  and  a  friendly  police- 
man ciuiie  up  aud  gently  *ftwJi(»"f  him."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, March  IS,  18tf 

shfint,  s.     [Shunt,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  aside ;  specif.,  the  turn- 
ing off  or  shunting  of  a  railway  tiain  from  the 
main  line  into  a  siding,  so  as  to  leave  the  main 
line  clear. 

2.  Ordn. :  The  trausferrence  of  the  studs  on 
a  projectile  fiom  the  deeper  to  tlie  slmllnwer 
sides  (if  the  grooves  of  a  gun  in  passing  nlong 
the  bore,  so  that  it  may  leave  the  bnreaxially, 
as  is  effected  in  Armstrong's  and  some  other 
systems  of  rifting. 

3.  Teleg. :  A  wire  used  to  divert  a  portion 
of  the  current. 

shunt-gun,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  ritled  gnn  having  two  sets  of 
grooves,  one  down  which  the  studs  on  the 
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projectile  are  passeii  in  loading,  on<l  another, 
not  so  deep,  along  which  the  studs  pass  iu 
discliarging,  thus  fitting  tightly  in  the  slial- 
lower  rifling  of  the  double  groove,  the  ball 
Iwing  shunted  from  one  set  to  the  other  at  the 
Iwttoiu  of  the  bore  by  the  explosion  of  the 
charj^e. 

8hiint'-er,  s.  [Eng.  shunt,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
sliunts  ;  specif,  a  servant  employed  on  n  rail- 
way to  shunt  or  switcli  offa  train  or  carriage 
from  one  line  to  another. 

shiire,  pret.  of  v.    [Shear,  v.]    (Siotch.) 

shurf^  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.!  A  puny,  insig- 
nilicjint  person  ;  a  dwarf.    {Scotch.) 

*  shurk,  v.L    [Shark,  v,] 

Shut,  •  sMtte,  •  shutte  (pa.  t.  *  shette,  *  shit, 
shiit,  pa,  par.  *  schit,  *  shette,  *  skit,  shut),  v.t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  scyttan  =  to  sUnt,  prop.  =  to  fasten 
with  a  holt  or  sliding-bar  (shuttle),  which 
took  its  name  from  being  shot  across  ;  O.  Dut. 
schiit  =  an  arrow,  a  dart;  Dut.  schutten=  to 
shut  in,  to  lock  up  ;  schut  =  a  fence,  a  screen, 
ft  partition  ;  Ger.  schiit::en  =  to  protect,  to 
shut  otf  water ;  schiUz  =  a  guard,  a  flood-gate.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  close,  so  as  to  bar  egress  or  kigress  ; 
to  bar. 

"  Jesua  cam  while  the  yatis  weren  schit.  ftnd  stood 
In  the  inydilil  and  aeido  pees  to  you."— It'j/Wi/e.- 
John  XX. 

2.  To  close  by  bringing  the  parts  close 
together  :  as,  To  shut  a  book. 

3.  To  forbid  or  bar  entrance  into;  to  pre- 
vent access  to  ;  to  bar,  to  prohibit, 

"  Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open?"  .ifillon:  P.  L.,  iv.  691. 

4.  To  inclose,  to  surround,  to  confine,  to 
hem  in. 

"  Shia  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  house." 

S/iaket/j. :  /iomeo  &  JuHrt.  Iv.  L 

5.  To  cover  over  or  up.  (Often  followed 
by  np.) 

"  And  sytiittin^  up  their  wlndowa  to  prevent  any  of 
their  liijhta  from  being  Besu.'— A jison.-  Voyagea, 
bk.  ii.,  cti.  V. 

6.  To  preclude,  to  exclude. 

"  On  various  seaa  not  only  lost. 
But  shut  from  evtry  shore,  and   barrwl  fi'om  every 
coasL"  Dryden.    {Todd.) 

*  7.  To  contract,  to  harden.     {Dent,  xv.  7.) 

B,  Intrans. :  To  close  itself;  to  be  closed  ; 
as,  A  door  shuts  of  itself ;  flowers  shut  at  night. 

H  1,  Toshiit  in: 

(1)  To  inclose,  to  confine.    (Genesis  vii.  16.) 

(2)  To  cover  or  intercept  from  view  :  as, 
The  headland  shuts  in  the  view. 

2.  To  shut  off: 

(1)  To  exclude,  to  intercept:  as,  To  shut  off 
from  supplies. 

(2)  To  prevent  or  stop  the  passage  of,  as 
steam  to  an  engine,  by  closing  the  throttle- 
valve. 

3.  To  shut  out:  To  preclude  from  entering; 
to  deny  or  refuse  admission  to  ;  to  exclude, 

4.  To  sh7U  up : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  close  ;  to  make  fast ;  to  secure  the 
entrance  into. 

■'  Shut  up  your  doors."  SKakftp.  :  Lear,  \\.  4. 

(6)  To  inclose,  to  confine :  as,  To  shut  up  a 
prisoner. 

*  (c)  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to  terminate. 
{pry  den.) 

*  (ci)  To  bar. 

"  Our  balberda  did  so  shut  up  his  pasaago." 

Shakvsp. :  3  Himry  VI.,  iv.  8L 

(e)  To  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  metal  by  weld- 
ing. 

(/)  To  cause  to  become  silent  by  argument, 
retort,  authority,  or  force  ;  to  cause  to  cease  ; 
to  put  an  end  to  the  action  of.    (Collog.) 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  cease  speaking ;  to  become 
silent.    (Colloq.) 

5.  7*0  shiU  up  shop :  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to 
cease  to  exist. 

"  It  would  not  be  many  months  before,  to  u-ie  a 
hninely  expresal.in.  our  mercantile  marine  would  shut 
vp  shop.'  —Pull  Hull  Gazette,  Oct.  29.  1884. 

Bhiit,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Shut,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B#  .^5  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Closed,  barred,  fastened. 


2.  Rid,  free.    (Followed  by  of.) 

3,  Not  resonant  or  sonorous  ;  dull.  (Said 
of  sound.) 

II.  Orthoepy :  Having  the  sound  suddenly 
interi-upt<'d  or  stopped  by  a  succeeding  con- 
sonant, as  the  t  in  yrit. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tlie  act  of  shutting  ;  close. 

"Since  tlie  shut  of  evening  none  had  seen  him. 

DryUeii:  Dun  Seiiistiitu.  Iv.  1. 

*  2.  A  small  dnor  or  cover  ;  a  shutter. 

"  In  a  very  dnrk  chaiuber,  at  a  round  hole,  ahiut 
one-third  ij/vrt  of  an  inch  broad,  niaile  in  tiie  shut  ot 
a  window,  I  pl.iced  a  glusa  prism  "—jVairfort, 

IL  Metal-work. :   The   line  of  junction    of 
two  piecL-s  of  metal  united  by  welding. 
U  Cold  shut:  [Cold-shut]. 

sliute,  s.     [Chute,  Shoot,  «.] 

shut'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  shut,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  One  who  or  that  which 
shuts  or  closes. 

II,  Technically: 

1,  Joinery  :  A  framing  hung  upon  hinges  to 
the  sash-fiame  of  a  window,  and  serving  to 
close  out  tlie  light  or  spectators.  There  are 
inside  and  outside  shutters.  The  former  are 
usually  in  several  pieces,  called  flaps,  which 
are  hinged  together  and  fold  into  a  casing 
called  a  boxing.  [Front-shutter.]  Some 
shutters  are  arranged  to  be  opened  and  closed 
by  a  sliding  movement,  eitlier  horizontally  or 
vertically  ;  and  others,  particularly  those  for 
sliops,  are  made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely removed  from  tlie  window. 

"  The  wealthy. 
In  lofty  litters  borne,  can  read  and  write, 
Or  aJeep  at  eaae  ;  the  shuffere  make  it  uiyht." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  V. 

2.  FouiuL  :  [Gate-shutter  ;  Shuttle]. 

Shutter-fastening,  shutter-hook,  s. 

A  hook  for  fastening  a  sliutter,  open  or  shut. 

shutter-hooky  s.    [Shutter-fastening.] 

shutter-lift.  s.  A  catch  on  a  shop- 
shutter,  by  which  to  lift  it. 

Shut'-ter,  v.t.  [Shutter,  s.]  To  close  up  or 
protect  with  shutters, 

'■  Here  Is  Garraway's  bolted  and  shuttered  hard  and 
i.-iBi."—  Dickens  ;  Uncommercial  Traveller,  ixi. 

shut' -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Shut,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantive : 
Metal-work.  :  Tlie  act  of  joining  or  welding 

one  piece  of  iron  to  another. 

shutting-post,  s.  The  post  or  joint 
against  which  a  g;ite  or  door  is  closed. 

shut-tie,  "schit-el.'shit-tle,  •  sohet-yl, 
'schyt-tyl,  'shyt-tell,  s.  (A.S.  scyttels, 
from  scut-,  biLse  of  pi.  of  jia.  t.  of  scedtan  =  to 
shoot  (q. v.);  eogn.  with  V&a.  skylle,  skyttel  = 
a  shuttle ;  Sw.  dial,  skyttd,  skottel.]  [Shoot, 
Shut.] 

1.  WeaHng :  An  instrument  used  by  weavers 
for  shooting  or  passing  the  thread  of  the  weft 
from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the  other,  between 
the  threads  of  the  warp.  It  is  a  boat-shaped 
piece  of  wood  which  carries  a  bobbin  or  cop, 
containing  the  yarn  of  the  weft  or  woof.  The 
shuttle  sometimes  has  wheels  to  facilitate  its 
motion.  It  is  thrown  by  hand  or  by  the  fly. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  ends  of  the  shuttle-race 
form  boxes  into  which  the  shuttle  is  received, 
and  out  of  which  it  is  driven  by  a  smart  blow 
from  a  pin  called  a  driver  or  picker.  There  is 
one  of  these  pins  on  each  side  of  the  loom, 
and  they  are  connected  by  a  cord  to  which  a 
handle  is  attached.  Holding  the  haridle  in 
his  right  hand,  the  weaver  moves  the  two 
pins  together  in  each  direction  alternately  by 
a  sudden  jerk.  The  fly-shuttle  was  invented 
by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  in  1735.  The  shuttle 
for  haircloth  weaving  has  no  pirn,  but  a 
spring-eatch  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  hair 
forming  the  weft,  and  carry  them  through  the 
shed  wJien  the  shuttle  is  thrown. 

"  Ve  weax'ers  all  your  shutrlea  throw, 
And  bid  broad-cloths  and  serges  grow." 

Gay  :  .^h^i.herdt  Week,  L 

2.  Sewing-viach. :  The  sliding  thread-hoMer 
which  carries  the  lower  thread  between  the 
needle  and  the  upper  thread,  to  make  a  lock- 
stitch. 

3.  HydrauJ.-eng. :  The  gate  which  opens  to 
allow  tlie  water  to  flow  on  to  a  wheel.    That 


side  of  a  wheel  which  receives  the  wat«r  to 
known  as  the  sbuttle-sidf, 

4.  b'ouwl.  :  [Gate-shutter). 

shuttle-binder.  «.    [Binder,  B.  6.] 

shuttle -box,  s. 

1.  [Box(3),  s.,  II.  6.(3).] 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  compartments  containing 
shuttles  with  difterently-culuured  threads, 
and  brought  in  relation  with  the  picker  ac- 
cording to  the  jiattern. 

*  shuttle -brained,  a.  Volatile,  un- 
steady, tickle. 

shuttle-check,  s. 

Weaving  :  A  contrivance  to  prevent  ft 
shuttle  from  bouncing  out  of  the  box  by  ro- 
coil.     [Shuttle-binder.] 

shuttle-race,  s.    [Lav-race.) 

shuttle -shaped  dart,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Agrotis  puta. 
Shuttle -train,  s. 

Railway:  A  train  that  goes  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  same  distance,  the  position 
of  the  engiue  only  being  changed. 

*  shuf-tle,  v.i.  [Shuttle,  s.  ;  cf.  Scuttle.] 
To  mo\^e  quickly  backwards  and  forwards, 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

"Their  corps  go  inarching  and  shuttltTtg  In  the  In- 
terior of  the  country."— CaWt/ic  French  lieBol.,  pL  il., 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  L 

8hut'-tle-c6ck,  *  shut' tel-cock, «.  [Eng. 

shuttle,  s.,  and  cork.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers, 
which  is  struck  with  a  battledore;  .also  the 
game  itself. 

"  With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliard''  farre  unfit. 
With  shuttelcocks.  intsseeming  nianlie  wit ' 

Spe'Uiir:  Atother  Uubberds  Tale. 

2.  Bat.:  Periptera  punicea,  a  malvaceous 
plant,  a  native  of  Spain.  The  flowers  have 
the  shape  of  a  shuttlecock. 

*  Shut'-tle-cock,  v.t.     [Shuttlecock,  «.]    To 

bandy  or  throw  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  shuttlecock.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  If  the  phrase  Is  to  be  shuttlecocked  between  ua'- 
Thackeray  :  Virffiniana  (pocket  ed.|,  ii.  2M. 

*  shiit'-tle-cork,  s.    [Shuttlecock,  s.] 

shw&n'-p^n,  s^hwan'-pan,  s.  [Chin.]  A 
Chinese  calculating  machine,  similar  to  the 
Roman  abacus,  and  used  in  the  same  manner. 
[Abacus.] 

Shy,    *schey,   *shle,  *8key,   *8kyg,  a. 

[A.S.  sceoh  —  timid  ;  Dan.  sky  =  shy,  skittish  ; 
Sw.  skygg ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schreih,  schieh ;  Ger. 
scheu.  ] 

1.  Fearful  of  near  approach  ;  keeping  at  a 
di.stnnce  ;  timid,  readily  frightened. 

"They  are  very  shjj,  tberefure  It  is  hard  to  shoot 
them." — Dumpier:  Voyages  |au.  Ifi83l. 

2.  Sensitively  timid  ;  reserved,  modest, 
bashful,  coy,  retiring  ;  not  familiar  or  free  of 
behaviour. 

"  Like  soma  afty  maid  la  convent  bred." 

Scotl:  /iokrby.  H  W. 

3.  Cautious,  wary,  careful,  chary.  (Followed 
by  of.) 

"  I  am  very  shy  of  employing  corrosive  liquors  in 
the  i)reparation»  of  medicines."—/?  -yle. 

4.  Suspicious,  distrustful,  jealous.  (Gene- 
rally followed  by  of.) 

b.  Having  less  money  staked  than  the  rules 
of  the  game  require.     {Betting  slang.) 
shy,  v.i.  &  t.    [Shv,  a] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  start  or  turn  aside  suddenly  from  any 
object  which  startles  or  causes  fear.  (Said  of 
a  horse.) 

"Shy.  sir '—he  wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet  a 
Ta^tliii-loiul  of  monkeys,  with  their  taiixbmut  ol£"-* 
Dickens  :  Pickioick  Papers,  ch-  v. 

2.  To  throw  stones. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  throw,  aa  a  stone,  at  a  pep- 
son  or  thing, 

"With  a  grievous  'clod'  in  his  hand  to  shy  at  If— 
Daily  Telcjntph,  Sept  17.  1885. 

shy,  s.    [Shv,  v.] 

1  The  act  of  starting  aside  ;  a  sudden  start 
aside  made  by  a  horse. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  throw,  a  fling.    [Fling,  s.,  2.] 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  j<J^l;  cat,  90II.  chorus.  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  *><<«,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   -ihg, 
-oian,  -Uaa.  =  sh^n.    -tioo,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  -  zhun.    -cions,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  deL 
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shyly— sibylline 


Bhy'-ly,  adv.     (Erg.  shy,  a.  ;  -(.«.)    In  a  shy 
manner  ;  timidly,  coyly,  bashfully. 

•sbyne,  V.  &«.    [Shike.] 

Bby'-ness.s.  [Eng.  sfty.a. ; -jvms.I  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  shy  ;  reserve,  coyness,  bash- 
fulness. 
shy'-ster,  i.    A  tricky,  unprincipIeJ,  or  in- 
competent lawyer,  or  other  person.    {Slang.) 
Sts.    lltal.] 

ifusic  ■  A  name  given  in  some  systems  to 
the  se\(.  "Ml  note  of  the  natural  or  normal 
scale  (sca/t.  of  C);  in  others  to  the  seventh 
note  of  any  iliatonic  scale. 
B-a^go-ni'-nae.  s.  pi.  [fioi.'Lit.siagmHum); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Eiitom. :  A  snb-family  of  Carabidffi  or  of 
Btaphylinida;.  Predatory  beetles  found  chiefly 
in  sandy  districts  around  the  Mediterranean. 

ai-a-gd'-ni-fim,  s.  [Lat,  siagona  =  the  maxil- 
lary muscles.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Siagoninse 
(q  V  ).  They  have  porrected  horns  on  the 
head  and  thorax.  The  males  are  in  two  sets, 
ditfering  greatly  in  the  .size  of  their  bodies 
and  in  the  development  of  their  horns.  The 
females  are  the  more  numerous  sex.  {Darwin  : 
Descent  of  Man,  ch.  viii.,  x.) 

t  si'-a-gusob,  s.    [Pers.  =  black  ear.] 

z'ool. :  Felis  caracal,  the  Caracal  (q.v.) 
m-ai'-a-gogue,  s.    [SiAioooonE.] 

si-a'-li-a,  s.  [From  (Motacilla)  stalls,  the 
Linniean  name  of  the  Blue-bird  (q.v.).  (Now 
Sialiu  sialis.)'}     [Sialis.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sylviidae,  sub-family 
Accentorinae,  with  eight  species,  ranging  from 
the  United  States  to  Guatemala.  Bill  short, 
broad  at  base ;  nostrils  in  groove,  opening 
elongated  ;  wings  very  long  and  pointed  ;  hind 
toe  moderate.  (Tristram,  in  Wallace:  Geog. 
Dist.  Anim.,  ii.  2lj0.) 

Bl-ai'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stasis) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iike] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Planipennia.  Antennae 
bristle-shaped  or  filiform,  ocelli  generally  pre- 
sent, head  nearly  in  frontof  the  thorax,  having 
the  mouth  in  line  with  it  instead  of  beneath. 
Fore  and  hind  wings  similar  except  that  the 
front  margin  of  the  anterior  pair  is  more 
dilated.  LarVK  nearly  all  aquatic,  pup*  not 
inclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

m'-a-lis,  s.  [Gr.  o-ioAis  (sialis)  —  a  kind  of 
bird.) 

Entom. ;  The  typical  genus  of  Sialidse  (q.v.). 
Si^dis  lutaria,  common  in  spring  and  early 
sunjmer  upon  walls  and  palings  near  water,  is 
used  by  anglers  as  bait. 

si-al'-Q-gogue,  s.  [Gr.  o-c'oAoc  (sialon)  = 
saliva,  and  Jyujyo?  (agogos)  =  leading,  drawing  ; 
ayui  (ago)  =  to  lead.)  A  medicine  which  pro- 
motes salivary  discharge,  as  pyrethrum,  va- 
rious preparations  of  mercury,  »S:c. 

IT  Garro*  divided  these  medicines  into 
Topical  or  Direct  Sialogogue3(as  Mustard,  &e, ), 
and  remote  (as  Mercurial  Salts). 

U'-a-mang,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Hylohates  synditctylus,  a  Gibbon  from 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  is 
larger  than  the  rest  of  the  geuus  (True  Gib- 
bous), has  abnormally  long  pectoral  limbs, 
and  the  middle  and  index  digits  of  the  pelvic 
limbs  are  united  for  nearly  the  whole  length. 
A  laryngeal  air-sac  is  present.  It  can  walk 
fairly  well  in  the  erect  position,  by  balancing 
itself  with  its  arms,  or  by  placing  them  over 
the  head,  and  is  quiet  and  all'ectionate  iu  cap- 
tivity. 

Si-a-mese',  a.  &  5.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Siam,  its 
inhabitants,  or  language. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (Sing,  or  PI.):  An  inhabitant  or  native, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Siam. 

2.  The  language  of  the  people  of  Slam.  It 
is  monosyllal>ic  and  uninflected. 

Siamese  conpling,  s.  A  hose  coup- 
ling which  serves  to  divide  one  stream  into 
two,  or  unite  two  streams  into  one. 

Slamese-muggar,  s. 

Zool. :    Crocodilus   siamensis. 


Si  a-mese',  v.t.  To  double  or  divide  the 
volume  (of  a  stream)  by  means  of  u  Siamese 
coupling;  a  term  derived  Irom  tlie  *' Siamese 
Twins,"  and  used  by  firemen,     (l^.  S.) 


I.      [A.8.   tib, 
[Gossip.] 


varied  with 


*  sib,  •  Bibe,  *  sybbe,  s.  & 

syb  —  peace,  quiet,  agreement.] 
*  A.,  As  suhst. :  A  relation. 

•'  Our  uuritana.  very  tifti  unto  tho»  fathera  of  th« 
society  [tUe  Jesuits!  "—J/oui'ifft**  Appeals  to  Cxiur. 
p.  139. 

B.   As  adj. :    Related,    akin,    in    affinity, 
related  by  consanguinity.    (Scotch.) 

••  They  been  but  litel  libbe  to  you.  and  the  kin  of 
youre  enemies  ben  nigh  tibbe  to  hem.  —Chaucer: 
Tale  of  itetibeut. 

K  Marlowe  uses  the  word  as  an  endearing 
term  of  address.  .  ,,  ^     „ 

'*  Tush,  fiib,  it  this  he  aa 
Valols  and  I  will  soon  be  friends  again. ■■ 

Edwiird  11.,  Ul- 1. 

sib'-a-ry,  s.    [Severee.] 

Sib'-bald.  s.  [Dr.  Eol.ert  Slbb.ild,  who  wrote 
on  the  fauna  of  Scotland  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.]    (See  compound.) 

Sibbald's  rorqual,  s. 

Zool. :    Balmnoptera  sibhaldii,   one    of   the 
largest  forms,  abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions  ; 
black  above ;  slate-gray  below, 
white  spots. 

slb-bai'-di-a,  s.    [Sibbald.] 

Bot. :  Formerly  a  genus  of  Potcntilleie,  now 
reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Potentilla.  Calyx 
in  ten  alternately  large  and  small  segments ; 
petals,  five  to  seven,  sometimes  wanting ; 
stamens  four  to  ten  ;  achenes  four  to  ten.  One 
British  species,  Potentilla  (formerly  Sibhaldia) 
procumbens.  It  is  a  small  glaucous,  hairy 
pknt,  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  small  yel- 
low flowers,  occurring  abundantly  on  the 
Scottish  mountains. 

•  Slbbe,  a.  &  s.    [Sib.] 

sib'-benf ,  •  siv  -ven?,  s.  (For  etym.  and 
def.  see  extract.] 

••  .Siftftens  —This  term,  derived  from  a  Scotch  word. 
siEnifying  ■  kindred,'  is  suggestive  of  a  disease  preva- 
lent iu  families,  and  presumed  to  be  a  form  of  chronic 
syphilis.  "—<,;u.ijn.-  Diet.  Med.  (ed.  1883),  p.  1.13L 

Si-ber'-i-an,  n.    [See  def.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  Siberia,' a  large  extent  of  Russian  territory 
in  the  north  of  Asia. 
Siberian-crab,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pyrus  prunifolia,  introduced  into 
English  gardens  from  Siberia,  a.d.  1T68. 

Siberian-dog,  a. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  Esquimaux    dog, 
but  of  larger  size  and  more  docile  temper. 
They  do  not  stand  so  high  as  the  pointer,  but 
their  thick  hair,  three  or  tour  Indies  long  in 
the    winter,   gives   them    an    appearance    of 
greater    stoutness.      Under    this    hair    is    a 
coating  of  soft,  fine  wool,  which  begins  to 
grow  in  the  winter,  and  drops  off  in  the  spring. 
Muzzle  sharp,  generally  black  ;  ears  erect. 
Siberian  pea-tree,  s. 
Bot. :  The  papilionaceous  genus  Caragana. 
Siberian  sub- region,  s. 
Zool.  &  Geog.  :  A  division  of  the  Palaearctio 
region,    extending     from    Kamtehatka    and 
Beliring's  Straits,  and  from  tlie  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Himalayas  of  Sikkim  in 
29"  N.  lat. 
si-ber'-ite,  s.    [After  Siberi(a),  where  found ; 
suff.  -ite  (Mill.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rdbellite  (q.v.). 

8ib'-il-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  sibilan(t):  -ce.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sibilant ;  a  sibilaat 
or  hissing  sound. 

*  sib'-il-an-9y,  s.  [Eng.  sibilaM.t):  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sibilant,  or  of 
being  pronounced  or  uttered  with  a  hissing 
sound,  as  s  OT  z. 

8lb'-il-ant,  a.  &  >.  [Lat.  sUiUans,  pr.  par.  of 
sibito=  to  hiss.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Hissing ;  making  a  hissing 
sound  ;  uttered  or  pronounced  with  a  hissing 
sound. 

■■  It  were  easy  to  add  a  nasal  letter  to  each  of  the 
other  pair  of  lisjiing  and  sibilartt  letter."— Voider.- 
elements  of  Speech. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  letter  which  is  pronounced 
or  uttered  with  a  hissing  sound  of  the  voice, 
as  s  or  2. 


t  sib'-il-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sihilatum,  sup.  at 
sibilo  =  to  hiss.]  To  pronounce  witli  a  hissing 
sound,  as  that  of  s  or  z ;  to  mark  with  • 
character  indicating  such  pronunciation. 

"  sib-ll-a'-tion,  s.  [Sibilate.]  The  act  of 
hissing,  or  of  pronouncing  with  a  hissing 
sound  ;  a  hissing  sound  ;  a  hiss. 

"  S  has  In  English  the  same  hissing  sound  as  iu 
other  languages,  and  unhappily  prevails  iu  so  iiiiiuy 
of  our  words,  that  it  produces  in  the  ear  of  a 
foreigner  s  continued  tibilittion."— Johnson ;  Enff. 
Diet.,  let.  S. 

•  sib'-il-a-tor-y,  a.     [Eng.  sibilat(e);  -orji.) 

mssing,  sibilous. 

•  sib'-Q-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sibilus,  from  sibilo  = 
to  hiss.]    Hissing,  sibilant. 

sib'-il-US,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  hissing,  a  whistling.] 
Pathol. :  A  dry  sound  like  a  sibilant  nuiruiur 
heard  by  auscultation  in  bronchitis  ;  it  indi- 
cates that  tlie  air-tubes  are  partially  narrowed. 

•  Sib'-rede, ».  [A.S.]  Relationship,  relations. 
(Uower:  0.  A.,  viii.) 

sib-thorp'-e-SO,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sibthorp(ia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eae.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Rhinanthidese  (q.v.). 

sib-thorp'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Humphry 
Sibtiiorp,  prof,  of  botany  at  Oxford  in  the 
eighteenth  century.] 

Bot. :  Moneywort ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Sibthorpeffi  (q.v.).  Calyx  iu  four  to  eight 
deep  spreading  segments  ;  corolla  subrotate, 
four  to  eight  cleft ;  stamens  as  many  as  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  or  one  fewei- ;  stigma 
capitate :  capsule  membranous,  compressed, 
two-celled,  two-valved,  loculicidal.  Known 
species  four  or  five,  widely  distributed.  One, 
Sibthoryia  europaa,  is  British,  but  very  rare. 
It  has  a  creeping  stem,  and  pink  flowers,  with 
two  small  yellowish  lobes. 

Sib'-yl,  •  Syb-il,  *  Syb' ill, ».  IL^t.  Sibylla. 
from  Gr.  Si^uAAa  (Sibulla)  =  a  Sibyl.) 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  One  of  a  Dumber  of  certain 
women  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  heaven, 
who  flourished  in  difterent  parts  of  the  ancient 
world.  According  to  Vario,  the  Sibyls  were 
ten  in  number:  Persica,  Deljiliica,  Cuinaja 
(of  CumiB,  in  Italy),  Erythriea,  Samia,  Cuniaua 
(ofCymse,  in  >Eolis,  called  Ainaltliwa,  Hero- 
phile',  and  Demophile),  Hellespontiea.  Phrygia, 
who  prophesied  at  Ancyra,  Libyssa,  and 
Tiburs,  called  Albunea,  worshipped  at  Tibur. 
Besides  these  there  were  a  Hebrew,  a  Chaldean, 
a  Babylonian,  an  Egyptian,  a  Sardinian  Sibyl, 
and  some  others.  It  is  considered,  however, 
most  probable  that  the  first  eigiit  of  these  were 
in  reality  identical.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
whole  number  was  the  Cymaan  (Ainallhwa), 
who  is  said  to  have  ofl'ered  the  Sibylline  Books, 
originally  nine  in  number,  and  which  were 
supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  to  Tarqnin  the  Proud.  Tarquin  re- 
fusing to  give  the  price  she  asked,  she  went 
away  and  burnt  three  of  thein.  Returning 
with  the  remainder,  she  again  offered  tliese  to 
the  king  at  the  same  price,  and  on  his  second 
refusal  departed  again,  and  returned  with 
three,  which  she  still  oflered  at  the  same 
price  as  the  original  nine.  The  king,  struck 
with  her  conduct,  at  last  acceded  to  lier  offer, 
and  entrusted  the  care  of  the  books  to  certain 
priests  (the  quindecemviri).  They  were  pre- 
served in  a  stone  chest  beneath  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinns,  and  were  consulted  in 
times  of  public  danger  or  calamity.  They 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  consumed  the 
Capitol  in  tlie  Marsic  war.  After  tliis  calamity, 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  collect  fragments 
of  Sibylline  prophecies  in  various  countries; 
from  these  Augustus  formed  two  new  books, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo.  Sibylline  verses  are  often 
quoted  by  Clnistian  writers,  as  containing 
propliecies  of  Christianity  ;  but  these  are  for- 
geries of  the  second  century.    (Bamsay.) 

2.  A  prophetess,  a   sorceress,  a    fortune- 
teller, a  witch.    (Byron  :  Dream.) 

sib'-yl-line,  a.  [Lat.  sibyllinus.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sibyls ;  written,  composed  or 
uttered  by  a  Sibyl ;  prophetical,  like  the 
utterances  of  the  Sibyls. 

"  The  other  extream  may  he,  in  concluding  the 
whole  business  of  the  tibulHne  oraclea  (a«  any  ways 
rolatlus  to  Christianity)  to  have  been  a  mere  cheat 
and  Ilgiiient."— Cudirort/t."  /H(eff.  isyltem.  p.  -Si. 

Sibylline-books,  sibylline-oracles, 

I      t.pl.     [Sibyl.) 


Ste.  at,  tare,  amidst,  what,  lau.  Cither;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  BOj^""- 
OP,  wore,  W9II;  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ijnlte,  our,  rule,  Soil;  try,  S^ian.    sb,  oe  -  e;  ey     a;  qu 
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«ib'-tl-list,  s.  [Eng.  Sibyl;  -ist.]  A  devotoe 
of  or  believer  in  the  Sibyls  ;  a  believer  in  the 
Sybilline  oracles. 

"  Tlpon  Celsus  mentioning  n  sect  of  Chrl»tianB  cnlled 
Sibyl/isrii,  Orlseu  t«ll8  us,  thut  ttiese  were  auch  tta  ualiiK 
the  flibylliiie  testlmoiilos.  were  ciiUed  bo  In  way  of  ilia- 
Kmco,  by  other  Chrlstliiua,  who  would  not  allow  the 
elhyl  to  hftve  beeu  a  propiieteBS,"— CuduwrtA;  Intell. 
Syitem,  p.  284. 

sic,  adv.  |Lat.=  so.]  Thus,  so.  (A  word 
nften  used  within  brackets  in  quoting,  in 
order  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wort!  or  words  are  quoted  exactly  and  literally. 
It  is  generally  used  to  indicate  that  tliere  is 
or  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  original,  or  to 
express  a  difference  of  opinion,  or  contempt.) 

8ic»  a.    [Such.]    (Scotch.) 

*  sic'-a-moro,  s.    tSvcAMORE.] 

sic -ca,  s.  [Hind.]  An  Indian  jeweller's  weight 
of  abou-t  ISO  grains  troy. 

*  slcca-rupee.  s.     [Rupee.] 

sic'-can.  n.  (Eng.  such;  -an..]  Such;  such 
kind  of.     (.Scotch.) 

■■  Na,  na !  U  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk  and  the  king, 
and  are  detained  &3  ticcan  &peTaon."— Scott :  Waverley, 
ch.  XXX. 

sic'-car,  silt-kar.  a.    [Sicker.] 

•  sic'-cate,  v.t.  [L.Tt.  siccatus,  pa.  par.  of  sicca 
=  to  dry  ;  siccus  =  dry.]    To  dry. 

*  s5tc-ca'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  siccatio.]  The  act  or 
process  of  drying. 

ric'-ca-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  siccativus.] 

A,'  As  adj. :  Drying ;  causing  to  dry ;  tend- 
ing to  dry. 

"The  extrerae  bitteniesa  and  siccative  faculty."— 
SaiiUi/a :  Traoels.  p.  IH. 

B.  As  mibst.  :  [Dryer,  II.  8]. 

•  sic-cif' -ic,  a.  [Lat.  siccijicus,  fVom  siccus 
=  dry,  and  fado  =  to  make.]  Causing  dry- 
ness. 

•  sic'-9i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  dccitas,  from  siccus  = 
dry;  Fr.  siccite.]  Destitution  of  moisture; 
drytM'ss,  aridity. 

"That  whioh  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  slcciti/,  will 
fluffer  colUquation  from  an  m^ueous  humidity,  as  salt 
and  AWgnr.  —Broione :   Vulgar  Krrours,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*fti9e,  s.  [Fr.  siic  =  six.]  The  number  six  at 
dice. 

"  What  reason  can  he  have  to  presume  that  he  ahall 
throw  RU  ace  rather  than  a  ticef'—SoiUh:  Sermotis, 
vol.  i..  p.  128. 

si'-ce-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sic(yos);  'Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cucurbitaceae.  Placent.re 
not  projecting  into  the  cavity.  Seed  solitary 
from  the  top  of  the  cell.    {LincUey.) 

Bi9h,  a.     [Such.] 

^  Still  used  in  vulgar  talk. 

*  Sichf  s.  [A.S.=  a  watercourse.]  A  little 
L'urrent  of  water  which  is  dry  in  summer ;  a 
gutter.    (Cowel.) 

Si-9il'-i-aii,  a.  &  8.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sicily  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sicily. 

Sicilian-saffton,  s. 
Bot. :  Crocus  odonis. 

Sicilian-vespers,  s.  pi.  A  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  great  massacre  of  the 
French  in  Sicily,  which  began  on  a  signal 
given  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  vesper-bell  on 
Eascer  Monday  in  1282. 

si-9il-i-a'-na,  si-9il-i-a'-nd,  s.    [itai.] 
Music :   A  graceful  dance   of  the  Sicilian 
peasantry,  set  to  a  melody  in  |  or  "^  time,  of 
a  simple  pastt)ral  character. 

81-91! -i-an-ite,  s.  [Eng.  Sicilian;  suff. -t(e 
(Min.).y 

Min.  :  A  name  suggested  for  the  celeatite 
(q.v.)  from  Sicily,  because  of  the  exceptional 
beauty  of  the  crystal-groups  found  in  the 
suliihur  mines  there. 

Bick,  *  sek,  *  scke.  *  slcke,  *  sik,  *  sike, 

a.  (A.S.  sedc ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ziek ;  Irrl. 
aiuka. ;  Dan.  syg ;  Sw.  sjuk ;  Goth,  siuks  ; 
Ger.  siech.\ 


•  1.  Affected  with  disease  of  any  kind  ;  ill  ; 
in  biid  health.  (Still  used  in  this  sense  in 
America.) 

"  Tie  up  the  knocker,  wy  I'm  tick,  Fra  dead." 

Pop«:  Satirer.    (Prol.) 

2.  Affected  with  nausea;  inclined  to  vomit. 

"  If  you  are  tick  at  sea,"      Shakvtp. :  Ctfmbeliru,  ill.  4. 

3.  Tending  to  cause  or  accompanied  with 
sickness  :  as,  a  sick  headache. 

4.  Disgusted  ;  having  a  strong  feeling 
against  or  dislike  to.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"I  am  tick  o/thla  falae  world. " 

ahakeap. :  Timon  ctf  Athens.  Iv.  8. 

5.  Feeling  ill  or  disturbed. 

"  I  am  gick  at  heart."        Shaketp.  :  BajrUat,  i.  1. 

•  6.  Applied  to  any  irregular,  distempered, 
or  corrupt  state. 

•■  Poor  kingdom,  tick  with  civil  blows." 

Sliakaap. :  2  Hetu-y  J  ('.,  Iv.  6. 

7,  Occupied  by  or  set  apart  for  sick  per- 
sons :  as,  a  sick  room. 

8.  A  trade  term  applied  to  wine  when  it 
loses  its  brightness  and  becomes  turbid ; 
caused,  according  to  Pasteur,  by  low  veget- 
able cells  or  organisms,  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  which  are  promoted  by  slight 
elevations  of  tem]ierature,  or  exposure  to  air. 

H  The  sick:  Persona  affected  with  disease 
collectively. 

Sick-bay,  s. 

Naut.  ;  A  portion  of  the  main  deck,  usually 
in  the  bow,  partitioned  off  for  invalids. 

sick-bed,  s.  A  bed  to  which  one  is  con- 
fined by  sickness. 

sick-berth,  s.  An  apartment  for  the 
sick  in  a  inan-nt'-war. 

•  sick-brained,  a.  Disordered  in  the 
brain  ;  dislempered  in  mind. 

•  sick-fallen,    a.      Struck   down    with 

sickness  or  illness. 

"  A  sdck-faUen  heaat"       Shaketp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  8. 

sick-headache,  s.    [Meqrim,  ii.  2.1 

sick-list,  s.     A  list  containing  the  names 
of  persons  laid  up  by  sickness. 
If  Oil  the  sick  list :  Indisposed. 
Sick  Man.  s. 

Hist.  :  A  term  applied  to  Turkey  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1854,  by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the 
British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Czar  intimated  Iiis  opinion  that  Turkey  was 
sick  and  dying.  He  therefore  proposed  that, 
to  avoid  a  European  war  when  the  demise 
took  place,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  should 
come  at  once  to  a  private  arrangement  as 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Sick  Man's  effects. 
As  France  was  ignored  in  the  arrangement, 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  Czar.  Tlie  British  Government  re- 
jected the  proposal,  intimated  its  belief  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Sick  Man,  and  soon  after 
hmght  by  his  side  in  the  Crimean  war. 

*  Sick;  v.t.  &  i.     [Sick,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  sick  ;  to  sicken. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  becotue  sick  or  ill ;  to 
sicken. 

"  Our  great  grandsire  Edward  sick'd  and  died." 

ShuAeap.  :  2  Henri/  1 1'.,  iv.  4. 

sick' -en,  v.i.  &  (.     [Eng.  sick ;  -en.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  ill,  to  become  ill ;  to  fall  into 
sickness  or  disease. 

"  My  Lord  of  Southampton  and  hla  oldest  son 
tlckened  at  the  alet;e."—3owelt :  Letters,  bk,  L,  let.  15. 

2.  To  become  qualmish  or  sick  at  heart ;  to 
feel  sick  ;  to  be  filled  with  disgust,  aversion, 
or  abhorence. 

"  Peii?ive  she  stood  on  Tlion's  towery  height, 
Beheld  the  war,  and  Kicken'd  at  the  sit;lit.' 

J'upe :  Bomer  :  Iliad  vl.  4G9. 

3.  To  become  distempered  ;  to  decay  ;  to 
languish,  to  become  feeble. 

"  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Caeaar,  Iv.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  sick ;  to  disease. 

2.  To  make  squeamish  or  qualmish. 

3.  To  disgust. 

*4.  To  impair,  to  weaken. 

"  Kinsmen  of  mine  have 
By  this  BO  tichen'd  their  estates  ' 

Shtkesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  L  L 

sick'-en-ihg,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Sicken.] 
A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adj. :  Making  sick  ;   causing  disgunti 
disgusting.    {Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvii.) 

sick'-en-ihg-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  sickening ;  'ly.\ 
In  a  sickening  manner. 

"  Selied  her  by  the  arm,  with  a  ffrlp  not  painful,  bnl 
tlckeninglg  &nu." —Scribntr't  J/aguiine,  CJejit.  U77, 
p.  628. 

sic'-ker,  "sik-er.  "sik-ere,  a.  k  adv. 
[Lat.  si'curus—  secure  (q.v.) ;  cf  O.  Fris.  sikfr, 
sikiir ;  Dut,  zf-ker ;  O.  U.  Ger.  sickur;  Ger. 
sicher ;  Sw.  siiker ;  Dan.  sikker;  Wei.  sicr.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Sure,  certain,  steady,    flnr 
{Scotch.) 

"  Setting  my  staff  wl'  a"  my  nkiU, 
To  keei"  me  tickrr." 

llariu:  Death  &  Dn:tor  BornbooK 

*B.  Asadv.  :  Surely,  certainly, 

"  Sicker  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord."  Spenter. 

"sic'-ker,  'sik-er,  v.t.  [Sicker,  a.]  To 
make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  assure. 

"  Now  lie  we  ducheoseii  huth  I  and  ye. 
And  sikmif  tu  tlie  retJilB  of  Athencs, 
And  both  hereiifltr  Ifkely  t<i  be  ((ueenon." 

Chaucrr :  Legend  »/  A  riadns, 

*  sic'-ker-ljr,  t  sik-er-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  sicfcer ; 

■ly.]     Surely,  certainly,  tirmly. 

"  And  by  that  llitht  Bbe  brw  hem  bothe  two, 
But4i(-^-er/y  she  n'Ute  who  waa  wbu," 

Ckuucer:  C.  T..  4.2M. 

•  sic'-ker-ness,  "  sik-er-nesse,  s.    [Em?. 

sicker  ;  -ness.]     Certainty,  security  ;  surenesSi 
secureness.     {Chancer:  C.  !/".,  9,153.) 

sick'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  sick ;  -ish.} 

1.  Rather  sick  ;  somewhat  sick  or  diseased! 
feeling  sick  or  squeiimish, 

"  The  medicine  had  scarce  any  other  sensilile  opera, 
tion  upon  tier,  and  did  not  make  ber  Kickish."—lioult  i 
Works,  ii.  U5. 

2.  Somewhat  exciting  nausea  or  disgust; 
nauseating  :  as,  a  sickish  taste. 

sick'-ish-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  sickish ;  'ly.]  In  ft 
sickish  manner. 

sick'-xsh-ncss,  s.  [Bng.  sickish ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sickish. 


*  syck-ell,  $. 

:  a  sickle,  from 
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sic'-kle,  "sik-il,  *sik-ul, 

[A.S.  sico?,  from   Lat.  secula  ■ 

seco  =  to  cut ; 

cogn.  with  Dut. 

sikkel;  Icel. 

sigdhr,    sigdh ; 

Dan.  segel ;  O. 

'H.Ggt.  sihhila ; 

Ger.  sickel.] 

1.  Husband- 
ry :  A  reaping- 
liook;  ft  hooked 
blade,  flattened 
in  the  plane  of 
its  curve  and 
sharpened  on  sickles. 
its  inner  edge, 

used  for  cutting  growing  grain.  One  side  (4 
the  blade  is  notched,  so  as  always  to  sharpea 
with  a  serrated  edge. 

•'  The  plough  he  nulded,  and  the  ecythe  he  away'd  ; 
And  the  ri^e  corn  before  his  tickle  fell," 

IVordaworlh :  Excursion,  bk.  vU. 

2.  Astron. :  A  group  of  stars  in  the  constel- 
lation Leo,  resembling  a  sickle  in  form.  The 
i-adiant  point  of  the  Leonids  is  within  its  area. 

sickle-bills,  5.  pt 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genera  Drepan- 
ornis  and  Epimachus. 

2.  Eutoxeres,  a  genus  of  Humming-birda, 
with  three  species,  from  Central  America,  re- 
markable for  tlieir  strong  and  greatly  arched 
bills.  When  aiiproacliing  a  flower,  like  othei 
Humming-birds,  in  a  direct  hue,  they  no 
sooner  reach  the  calyx  than  they  alter  the 
position  <)f  their  body  in  a  downward  direction, 
so  that  they  appear  to  be  suspended  from  the 
flower  by  the  tip  of  the  bill.  The  sexes  ar« 
alike  in  plumage,  which  is  rather  plain. 

Sickle-head,  s. 

Hushandrij:  Tlie  pitman-bead  in  a  reaping* 
macliine,  which  grasps  the  end  of  the  cutter- 
b:ir. 

sickle-pod,  s. 

Bot.:  A  rah  is  canadensis. 

sickle -Shaped,  a.  Having  the  shapn 
or  form  of  a  sickle. 

*  sic'-kled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Eng.  sickl{e):  -td.) 

i'uruished  witli  u  sickle. 


boil,  hoy-;  po^t,  j<J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  hen^h;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph  ^  £ 
-olan,  -tian  =*■  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  ^  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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■  sio'-kle-man,  •  fcic'-kler,  a.  [Eng.  sickle ; 
mail,  -er.\  uue  who  cuu  grain  with  a  sickle  ; 
ft  reaper. 

"  Their  ticklers  re.ip  the  oom  aDoth«r  ftowa." 

6tinilyi :  fii  raphr<ua  qf  the  PsaJmi. 

»  siclE'-less,  a.  [Eug.  sick ;  -less.]  Free  from 
sickness. 

^C'-kle-wdrt,  s.  [Eng.  sickle,  and  wort; 
A.S.  sicelwyrt.  Named  from  tlie  shape  of  tlie 
corolla  when  seen  iu  protile.    {Prior.)] 

Bot. :  (1)  Pi-utiella  vulgaris  ;  (2)  AJuga  rep- 
tans.     {Britten  £  Holland.) 

•rfck'-li-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  sickly  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
sickly  or  unliealthy  manner  ;  unhealthily. 

"  Hia  will  swayed  tickiUy  from  aide  to  siJe." 

Browning :  Sortiello,  bk.  IL 

8iOk^-li-nesS,  s.     [Eng.  sickly  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  qiiiitity  or  state  of  being  sickly  ;  the 
state  of  being  in  ill  health  or  indisposed  ;  in- 
disji'isition. 

"  My  personal  maladies  and  tickltneu  cannot  rit;btly 
iDfer  the  inet&cacy  ut  the  luedioiDcs  I  impait  ui  ze- 
coiuiaeuded.  " — Qoyls:  Works,  v.  316. 

2.  The  state  of  being  characterized  by  or 
attended  with  much  sickness  ;  prevalence  of 
sickness  or  disease  ;  unhealthiness. 

"  Next  commre  the  sickliiiess,  healthfulnes3.  and 
truitfuluess  of  the  aeverai  years."— (Jrar*nl.'  BitU  qf 
MortaHty. 

3.  A  sickly  look  or  appearance. 

4.  The  disposition  or  tendency  to  generate 
disease  :  as,  the  sickliness  of  a  climate. 

^Ck'-ly',  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  sick ;  -iy.] 
At  As  cuijective : 

1.  Somewhat  sick,  ill,  or  affected  with  dis- 
ease ;  not  healthy ;  habitually  indisposed ; 
delicate. 

"  The  king  of  Spain  waa  a  ticJcIy  child." — Macau- 
lay  :  But.  Eng.,  cb.  U. 

2.  Connected  with  sickness  ;  attended  with 
or  characterized  by  sickness ;  unhealthy ; 
marked  by  or  attended  with  a  wide  prevalence 
of  disease  :  as,  a  sickly  season. 

3.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  disease  ; 
nnliealthy. 

"  Has  some  ti<:hly  eaatem  waste 
Beut  iia  a  wind  to  parch  us  at  a  blast?" 

Cvifficr :  Progrest  of  Error,  255. 

4.  Faint,  weak,  languid ;  appearing  un- 
tealthy  or  distempered. 

5.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  qualmish- 
ness or  disgust;  sickening. 

"  Feela  a  sensible  distaste  for  tickfy  sentimentality 
on  the  one  hand,  or  outrageous  sensationalism  on  tlte 
OihvT."— Da ily  Telegraph,  NuV.  IT.  1SS5, 

*B.  A$  luiverh : 

1,  In  a  sickly  manner  ;  unhealthily. 

'*  We  wear  our  health  but  iicklij  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect" 

Shake^p.  :  Macbeth.  iiL  L 

2,  Reluctantly  ;  with  reluctance  oraversion. 

"  Cold  and  sickly  he  vented  them." 

Shake*p. :  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 

*  flick' -1^,  V.?.  [Sickly,  a.]  To  make  sickly 
or  diseased  ;  to  give  a  sickly  appearance  to. 

"  Aud  thus  the  native  bue  of  resolution 
Is  sii:\!ied  o'er  with  the  p^le  cast  of  tliought." 

Shakes]'.  :  Hamlet,  tiL  1. 

^ck'-ness.  *  seke-ness,  *  syk-nesse,  s. 

[A.S.  uocnts,  from  se(5c  =  sick.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sick  or  dis- 
eased ;  the  state  of  suffering  from  some  dis- 
ease ;  disease  ;  ill-health  ;  indisposition,  ill- 
ness. 

'*  I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king, 
Aa  loth  to  lo-e  biui." 

Sh.jtcesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

S.  A  disease,  a  malady,  an  illness. 

"  To  heale  al  mnner  of  ticknetses,  and  al  mruier  die* 
eases,"— J/(i(r.  r.  (lasi). 

3,  A  disordered  st^ite  of  the  stomach,  attended 
by  nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting. 

*  4.  Any  diseased  or  disordered  state. 

•*  Argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgment" 

Shakesp. :  Ttvion  <if  Athens,  v.  1. 

*  sic'-la-toun,    *  syc-la-ton,    *  sig-la- 

ton,  S.'      [ClCLA-TOUN.] 

*  8ic-le,  s.    [Shekel.] 

flio'-like,  a.  &  adv.    [Scotch  sic  =  sucb,  and 
like  ] 
A-  As  cLdj. :  Such  like ;  such,  similar. 

"  That  you.  sir,  and  other  aictike  unhappy  persona." 
^■ScoCt :  iVanerlej/,  ch,  xxx.vi. 

B,  As  adv. :  In  the  same  manner. 

tX-^y^-^seSt  s.    [Gr.  <riKva<r(c  (aikuasis)  =  a 

cupping.] 
Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiesocidse,  with  in- 


cisor-like teeth  in  both  jaws,  firom  the  coast 
of  Cliili  and  the  West  Indies. 

si-oj^d'-i-um,  5.  [Gr.  <nKvhi.ov  (sikudion), 
diniin.  fiom  aiKva  (sikua)  =  {l)  the  long  Indian 
gourd,  (2)  a  cupping  glass.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gobiidje  (q.v.)  ;  ventral 
fins  united,  and  forming  a  short  disk,  more  or 
less  adherent  to  the  abdomen.  Small  fresh- 
water tishes,  fro*n  rivers  of  the  islands  in  the 
Indo-Pacitic  Abouttwelve  species  are  known. 

8i'-9y-6s,  8y'-9i-6s,5.  [Gr.  a-ixuos  or  o-ncuos 
{sikuos)  —  the  wild  cucumber  ] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sices  (q.v.). 
The  roots  and  seeds  of  Sicyos  angulatus,  a 
Nortli  American  climbing  plant,  are  bitter 
and  diuretic 

si'-da,  s.  [Gr.  <rCSi}  (side)  =  (1)  a  pomegranate 
tree^  (2)  a  water  plant,  perhaps  a  water  lily.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sidese  (q.v.). 
Calyx  cup-shaped,  five-cleft,  valvate ;  petals 
five  ;  stamens  and  styles  many,  the  former  iu 
a  columnar  tulie,  the  latter  more  or  less 
united  at  the  base  ;  capsule  few-  or  many- 
celled,  each  cell  with  one  roundish,  flatt^'ued, 
suspended  seed.  It  contains  about  200  herbs 
and  shrubs,  from  the  wanner  pyrts  of  the 
world.  Siila  rhnmbifolia,  S,  rkomboidect,  S. 
cordifolia,  S.  carpini/olia,  S.  abutila,  S.  tili(e- 
folia^  &C.,  have  delicate  fibres,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  flax.  The 
last  species  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in 
China.  Tlie  roots  uf  S.  cordifolia  and  5.  acuta, 
mixed  with  rice,  are  given  in  India  in  dysentery  ; 
that  of  S.  carpinifjlia  is  prescribed  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  stomach  complaints,  &c. ;  those 
of  S.  lanceolata  and  5.  spinosa  are  also  medic- 
inal. The  leaves  of  iS.  acuta,  S.  retnsa,  and 
i^.  mauritania  are  made  into  poultices,  and  the 
chewed  leaves  of  5.  carpiiii/oLia  ai'e  applied  in 
Brazil  to  wasp-stings. 

sxd'-dow,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Soft,  pulpy. 
{Frov.) 

side,  *  slid,  *  Byde.  *  syyd,  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 
side  =  a  side  ;  sid  ■=  long,  extended  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zijde;  led.  iidha  ;  Dan.  side;  Sw. 
sida ;  O.  11.  Ger.  sita  ;  Ger.  seite.} 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of 
any  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  ends, 
which  are  of  less  extent,  and  may  be  points ; 
one  of  the  paits  of  a  body  that  run  collater- 
ally, or  that,  being  opposite  to  each  other, 
are  extended  in  length. 

2.  The  exterior  line  of  anything  considered 
with  regard  to  length  ;  margin,  edge,  border, 
verge. 

"  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship's  tide." 

SItakesp.  :  Winter's  Title,  iii  8. 

3.  The  part  of  an  animal  between  the  hip 
and  the  shoulder  ;  one  of  the  opposite  parts 
fortified  by  the  ribs ;  one  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  body  lying  on  each  side  of  a  plane,  pass- 
ing from  front  to  back  along  the  spine. 

"  Hia  brawny  tide*  with  hairy  bristles  armed." 

Shtikcsp  :    Venut  A  Adonu,  G2S. 

4.  The  part  of  a  person  on  the  right  hand 
or  the  left ;  hence,  used  to  denote  nearness, 
proximity,  or  neighbourhood. 

•'  She,  on  bis  left  sid^.  cmving  aid." 

Shakeap.  :  3  Henry  VI..  iii.  1 

5.  The  part  between  the  top  and  bottom  ;  a 
slope,  declivity,  or  ascent,  as  of  a  hill. 

6.  Any  part  considered  in  respect  to  its 
direction  or  its  sittiation  as  regards  the  points 
of  the  compass;  direction,  qiwrter,  region. 

"  Tow.-uds  the  south  tide  turned  thei  tber  flete,' 

Itoberl  de  Brunne,  p.  69. 

7.  Any  outer  portion  of  a  thing  considered 
apart  from,  and  yet  in  relation  to  the  rest; 
one  of  two  principal  parts  or  surfaces  opposed 
to  each  other. 


8.  A  part  or  position  viewed  as  opposite  to 
or  as  contmsted  with  another. 

"  Arinado  on  th'  one  side,  and  bis  page  o"  t'other."— 
Shaketp.  :  Lo^v's  Labour's  Lost.  \v.  1. 

9.  A  party,  faction,  interest,  or  opinion 
opposed  to  another. 

"  The  Lord  is  on  my  side." — Ptaltn  cxvlH  8. 

10.  The  interest  or  cause  which  one  main- 
tains against  another  ;  a  doctrine  opposed  to 
another  doctrine ;  a  view  contradictory  of 
another. 

"  Favour,  ctistom,  and  at  last  number,  wlU  be  on 
the  tide  of  grace."— 5/tru(. 


11.  A  line  of  descent  traced  through  on* 
parent  as  distinguished  from  that  tiaced 
through  another. 

"  Brother  by  the  mother's  fuf*." 

Hhakeip. :  King  John,  L  L 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  A  spinning  motion  or  biaa 
given  to  a  ball,  by  striking  it  on  the  side, 
causing  it  to  deflect  mure  or  kss  in  the 
direction  of  that  side,  on  touching  a  cushion. 

"It  is  possilile.  theoretically,  to  cunimuuicate  Wrfe 
to  an  object  hall,  iiut  the  amount  of  aide  so  com- 
municated is  Inappreclal'le.  ami  iu  practice  it  muj  be 
diBie^arded,  "—/'»« W.  Dec.  4.  1^66. 

2.  Cloth:  The  surface  on  the  right  or 
dressed  side  of  cloth. 

3.  Football,  £c.  :  (Off,  IJ]. 

4.  Gcom. :  Any  hne  which  forms  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  a  right-lined  figuie,  as  the  -••*'?« 
of  a  triangle,  &c.  ;  also,  any  of  the  boun-ling 
surfaces  of  a  solid  :  as,  the  side  of  a  parallelo- 
piped  or  of  a  prism, 

5.  Mining  (PL):  The  hard  rock  enclosing 
the  vein  on  both  sides. 

6.  Naut. :  The  part  of  a  vessel  from  st^m  to 
stern  and  from  the  gunwale  to  the  niain-s\al6. 
Below  the  latter  is  the  bottom. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Long,  large,  hanging  low,  as  a  dress, 
(Obsolete  escej.t  in  Scotland.) 

"  A  tide  sweeping  gown." 

Ben  Jo'ison  :  Hew  Inn,  v.  L 

2.  Being,  or  situated  at,  or  on  the  side; 
lateral. 

"  Take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  sid* 
posts  '—fxodua  xii.  7. 

3.  Being  from  or  toward  the  side  ;  oblique, 
indirect. 

"  By  s  neat  tide  stroke,  sent  the  ball  between  the 
posts. "—^eW,  Sept.  4.  ib^ii. 

•  4.  Oblique,  indirect,  not  legitimate.  (Of 
immaterial  things.) 

"  They  presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all 
Indiffi^rency.  that  the  law  hath  nu  tide  reiipcct  to  their 
persons." — Booker  :  Eccles.  Polity. 

%  (1)  By  the  side  of:  Near  to,  adjoining, 
close  at  hand. 

(2)  Exterior  side :  [Exterior]. 

(3)  Interior  side: 

Fort. :  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  cue 
bastion  to  that  of  the  next,  or  the  line  uf  the 
curt;iin  produced  to  the  two  oblique  radii  in 
front. 

(4)  Side  by  side:  Close  togetherand  abreast, 

(5)  To  choose  sides :  To  select  parties  for 
competition  iu  a  game  or  exercise. 

(6)  To  put  on  side :  To  assume  an  air  of  un- 
due importance  ;  to  be  conceited.  (A  meta- 
phor probably  taken  from  billiards.)  [£jluE^ 
8.,  II.  L] 

"  He  Is  one  among  the  few  snccessfiil  music-hall 
people  who  do  nut  put  on  side."—llf/erce,  Jan.  15,  ibbl. 

(7)  To  take  a  sid^! :  To  attach  one's  self  to  a 
particular  side,  party,  or  opinion  in  oi-position 
to  anotlier. 

Side-arms,  s.  pi. 

Mil. :  Arms  or  weapons  carried  by  the  side, 
as  a  sword  or  bayonet. 

side-axe,  s.  An  axe  with  a  handle  bent 
somewliat  askew,  to  prevent  striking  tlie  hand, 
in  hewing. 

Side-bar,  a. 

1.  Scots  Law:  The  name  given  to  the  bar  in 
the  outer  parliament-house  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  at  which  the  lords-ordinary  were  in 
use  to  call  their  hand-rolls. 

2.  Saddlery  (PL):  Two  plates  which  unite 
the  pommel  and  cantle  of  a  saddle. 

3.  Carriage:  One  of  the  longitudinal  side- 
pieces  of  a  vehicle  supporting  the  body. 

Side-bar  rule : 

Law :  A  rule  obtained  at  chambers,  without 
counsel's  signature  to  a  motion  paper,  ou  a 
note  of  instructions  from  a  solicitor, 

side-box,  s.  A  box  or  inclosed  seat  on 
the  side  of  a  tht^atre. 

"  To  ensure  »  side-box  station  at  half-price," 

Cvioper  :  J.itk.  il.  634. 

side-chain,  s.  One  of  the  chains  muting 
the  sides  of  the  tender  and  engine,  as  a  safety 
arrangement  in  the  event  of  the  diag-bar 
giving  way. 

*  side-cousin,  .<!.  An  illegitimate  (or  per- 
haps a  distant)  relation. 

"  Little  Jeoiiy.  th.iut;h  she's  but  a  tidt-coutiti."-^ 
Tennyson  :  (^ueen  ifary.  li.  3, 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  diU,  f&tber ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or,  worot  w^U;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  i^te»  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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aide-cut,  $. 

1.  All  iudirect  blow  or  attack  ;  a  side-blow. 

2.  A  canal  or  road  branching  out  from  the 
main  one. 

side-cutting,  s. 

Civil  Engineering : 

1  Earth  cut  away  on  the  side  of  a  canal  or 
railroail  when  ttieie  is  not  sufficient  excava- 
tion on  tlie  line  to  form  the  etiibanknients. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  road  or  canal  along 
the  side  of  a  slope,  where,  the  centre  of  the 
work  Vieing  nearly  ou  the  surface,  the 
ground  requires  to  he  cut  only  on  the  upper 
side  to  form  one-half  of  the  work,  while  the 
material  thrown  down  forms  the  other  half. 

Slde-dtSh.  s.  A  dish  placed  at  the  side 
of  a  tliniiig-table,  instead  of  at  the  top  or 
bottom. 

Side-drum,  s.    [Drum  (1),  s.,  11.  l  (2).] 

side-fillister, .':. 

Joinery:  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet.  The 
width  and  depth  are  regulat<!d  by  a  mnvable 
stop.  Much  used  in  planing  stuff  for  window- 
sashes. 

side-flap,  s. 

SadiUery :  A  piece  of  leather  which  hangs 
between  the  stirrup-strap  and  the  skirting. 

side-fly,  s. 

Eiitom. :  Gasterophilus  equi  (?). 
"  Prom  a  lough  whitish  iiinggtit,  In  the  Intestiiium 
rectum   of  Imrsea.   tlie  side-jky  prcueuds."— iferAaii  .- 

Physioj-Theology. 

side-glance,  s.  A  glance  to  one  side ; 
a  sidelong  glance. 

Side-head,  s. 

1.  Mack.  :  An  auxiliary  side-rest  oa  a 
planiiig-machiiie. 

2.  Print. :  A  jtaragraph,  in  which  the  head- 
irig,  or  title,  is  set  at  the  beginning  of  the 
matter,  instead  of  in  a  separate  line. 

Side -ho  ok,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  piece  of  wood  having  projections 
at  the  ends,  used  for  h-dding  a  board  fast 
while  being  operated    upon  by  the  saw  or 

plane. 

slde-keelson,  s.    [Keelsoi^.] 
side-lever,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  heavy  lever,  working  along- 
side the  steam-cylinder  and  answering  in 
function  to  the  working-beam.  The  side- 
levtrs  communicate  motion  from  the  cross- 
tail  to  the  side-rods,  and  they  to  the  paddle- 
shaft. 

Side-light,  s. 

1.  Lightadmitted  intoa  building,  kc,  from 
the  side;  also,  a  window  in  the  walls  of  a 
building  in  contradistinction  to  a  sky-light; 
also  a  }tlate  of  glass  in  a  frame  fitt-^l  to  an 
air-port  in  a  ship's  side,  to  admit  lij,'ht.  It  is 
thrown  open  for  ventilation,  and  closed  when 
necessary  to  exclude  water. 

2.  [Light,  s.,  II.  4.  (2).] 

side-look,  s.     An  oblique  look ;  a  side- 

glance. 

*  side-piercing,  a.    Piercing  the  side  ; 
hence,  attectiug  severely;  heartrending. 
"  O  thou  side-piercing  sight  I "    Shakesp,  :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Side-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  steam  or  exhaust  pipe  ex- 
tending between  the  opposite  steam-chests  of 
a  cylinder. 

Side-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  plane  whose  bit  is  presented 
on  the  side,  used  to  trim  the  edges  of  objects 
which  are  held  upon  a  sliooting-board  while 
the  plane  traverses  in  a  race. 

side-plate,  5. 

Stifldlery :  A  wide  leather  trace-strap,  which 
readies  back  a  little  beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  is  connected  to  the  breeching. 

side-pond,  5. 

Uydr.-ei>g.  :  A  reservoir  at  the  side  of  a 
can;il-lock  to  economize  the  water  in  locking. 

side-post,  s. 

Carp.  :  One  of  a  kind  of  truss-posts,  placed 
in  pairs,  each  disposed  at  the  same  distance 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  truss,  for  the  purpose 
of  sui)porting  the  principal  rafters,  braces, 
crown  or  camber  beams,  as  wU  as  for  hang- 


ing the  tie-beam  below.     In  extended  roofs 
two  or  three  paiis  of  aide-posts  are  used. 

side-rail,  s. 

liifil.-eng. :  A  short  rail  at  a  switch,  to  bear 
against  the  wheel-flange  and  keep  the  wheel 
on  the  track. 

side-reflector,  s. 

Optics  :  A  highly  polished  concave  speculum 
placed  at  the  side  of  an  object,  to  direct  an 
illuminating  pencil  of  rays  upon  it. 

side-rods,  s.  pi 

Steain-fng. :  Rods  connecting  the  cross-head 
above  the  piston-rod  with  the  side-levers  of 
that  form  of  marine  steam-engine. 

side-round,  s. 

Joinery :  A  joiner's  plane  for  making  half- 
round  mouldings.  They  work  in  pairs,  right 
and  left. 

side-saddle,  s. 

Saddlery  :  A  lady's  saddle  in  which  the  feet 
are  both  presented  on  one  side.  The  right 
knee  is  placed  between  the  two  horns,  whi<h 
are  respectively  called  the  large  and  the 
small  horn. 

Side-saddle  fiower: 

Bat.  :  The  genus  Sarracenia  (q.v,).  The 
CalifTirnian  side-suddle  flower  is  Darlingtonia 

califoniica. 

sl  de-scrip  tion,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  mode  of  subscribing  deeds 
in  use  before  the  introduction  of  the  present 
system  of  writing  them  bookwise.  The  suc- 
cessive sheets  were  pasted  together,  and  the 
party  subscribing,  in  order  to  authenticate 
them,  signed  his  name  on  the  side  at  each 
junction,  half  on  the  one  sheet  and  half  on 
the  other. 

side-siioiir,  g.  A  smaller  show  incidental 
to  or  connected  with  a  larger  one;  hence,  any- 
thinji  of  a  iubordinate  character. 

side-slip,  «.  An  illegitimate  child;  a 
bastard.     [By-blow,  2.j 

sidesnipe,  s. 

JoiU'Ty :  A  moulding-plane  made  like  a 
snipe's  mouth,  and  cutting  on  the  side. 

side-space,  5. 

Riiil.  :  The  distance  outside  each  line  of 
rails. 

side-Stick,  s. 

Print.  :  A  tapering  stick  or  bar  at  the  side 
of  a  forme  in  a  chase.  The  matter  is  locked 
up  by  driving  quoins  between  the  stick  and 
the  chase. 

side-stitch,  s.  A  sudden  sharp  pain  or 
stitch  in  the  side.    (Sliakesp. :  Tempest,  L  2.) 

side-strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  strap  passing  forward  from 
the  lireeching-rings,  to  unite  with  the  tug  at 
the  back-band. 

side-table,  s.  A  table  placed  against 
the  wiill,  or  away  from  the  principal  table. 

side-tackle,  s. 

Gun. :  A  purchase  hooking  into  an  eye-bolt 
on  a  naval  gun-carriage  and  an  eye-bolt  in 
the  ship's  side,  and  serving  to  train  the  gun 
to  point  forward  or  abaft  the  beam,  and  to 
run  it  out  of  the  port.  Each  carriage  has  a 
side-tackle  on  each  side. 

side -timbers,  side-wavers,  s.  pi 

Build.  :  Purlins  (.q.v.). 

side  track,  s.    A  railroad  siding.  {U.  5.) 

side-track,  v.t.  &  i. 

A»  Trans.:  To  drive  (a  car)  off  upon  a 
siding:  hence,  figuratively,  to  turn  aside  from 
the  main  issue. 

B,  hdrans.:  To  go  upon  a  siding;  or,  figura- 
tively, to  deviate  from  the  main  subject. 

side-tree,  s. 

Sliipivright.  :  One  of  the  principal  or  lower 
main  pieces  of  a  made-mast. 

side-view,  5.  An  oblique  view ;  a  view 
from  one  side. 

side-walk,  s.     A  foot-pavement. 
side-winch,  s.    A  winch  which  may  be 


sei!ured  to  the  side  of  a  wall  or  a  beam  for 
hoisting  liglit  weights, 

side-wind,  s.    A  wind  blowing  from  one 
side;    hence,  tig.,  any  indirect  Influence   or 
means  ;  an  iudirect  or  underhand  course. 
side,  v.i.  &,  t.     [StDE,  s.\ 
A,  Intransitive: 

*  I.  To  lean  on  one  side.  (Used  also  n- 
flexively.) 

"  AM  rifling  to  crwit  pUce  Is  by  a  wlndlngBtftlr;  »nd 
If  there  be  (iictloiis.  It  Is  good  to  tide  a.  ninii's  Hull 
V/hilat  rising.'  —Qitcon  *  fs«'<yj;  0/ Ureal  Place. 

2.  To  attach  one's  self  to  any  particular 
party,  faction,  or  interest,  when  opposed  to 
another;  to  take  sides  with  a  iiarticnlar  pnrty ; 
to  en;iage  in  a  faction.  (Generally  followed 
by  with/) 

H  Used  also  reflexively. 

•  B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  or  be  at  the  side  of ;  to  be  next  to. 

"  His  blind  eie  thnt  tided  Pmidtll." 

Spetiter:  /'.  «.,  III.  U.  27. 

2.  To  tiike  the  part  or  aide  of ;  to  side  with ; 
to  support. 

"It  Clara  tide  him,  and  will  call  him  friend." 

IScaiim.  A  Flet.  :  lovet  Cure.  IL  2. 

3.  To  match,  to  suit,  to  pair ;  to  be  equal 
with. 

"  Tn  my  country,  friend, 
Wber©  I  have  sided  my  superiors.' 

Ford  ,    J.,tdy-K  THat,  L  I. 

4.  To  go  or  come  to  the  side  of ;  to  apitroach. 

"He  aided  there  a  luaty  lovely  lasse," 

Fair/ax:  Ofdfrey  of  ISoiiffffin:  xlx.  77. 

t  si'-de-«,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sid(a);  L&t.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutf,  -c(E,] 

B<>t. :  A  tribe  of  Malvaceae,  generally 
merited  in  Malveae. 

side'-board,  s.     [Eug.  side,  and  board.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  piece  of  dining-room 
furniture,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  talde  or  box 
with  drawers  and  compartments,  placed  at 
the  side  of  a  room,  or  in  a  recess,  to  hold 
dining  utensils,  &c. 

"  .'Hdehoardt  gorKeoue  with  stiver  bovls  uid  chargen.* 
—Macaulay  :  Jiist  £ng.,  cb.  <iii 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  A  vertical  board  at  the  side  of  a 
work-bench,  and  provided  with  holes  or  pin8 
for  supporting  one  end  of  a  piece  of  work,  the 
other  being  held  by  the  bench-screw  or  clamp. 

2.  Vehicles:  An  additional  board  on  the  side 
of  a  waggon,  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity, 

Sld'~ed,  a.  [Eng,  sid(e)  ;  -ed.]  Having  a  side 
or  sides  ;  used  in  composition,  as,  one-sided, 
two-sided,  &c. 

"  It  is  funned  like  an  irregular  tided  cone.'— Cook: 
First  Voyage,  bit.  li.,  ch-  vL 

Side'-  ling,  side  -  Uns,  *  sld  -  llnges, 
'syd-lyngs,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  LEng.  side; 
adverb,  sutl.  -ling.]     [Sidelong.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Sidelong  ;  on  the  side. 

B,  As  adj. :  Inclined,  sloping,  oblique. 


C,  ^s  subst. :  The  slope  of  a  hill  ;  a  line  of 
country  whose  cross-sectiou  is  inclined  or 
sloping.     (Prov.) 

*  side'- ling- wi§e,    adv.     [Eng.    sideling; 
-wise.]    Sidelong  ;  from  the  side  ;  oblitjuely. 


side'-long,  adv.  &  a.    [Sideling.] 

A.  ^5  cuiverb : 

1.  Laterally,  obliquely;  in  the  direction Ot 
or  towards  the  side. 

2.  On  the  side,  with  the  side  horizontaL 

"  Nectarine  frtiita.  which  the  compliKnt  boughs 
Yielded  them,  tidelotig  as  they  sut  recliueil." 

AfUton  :  P.  L  .  iv.  SSS. 

B.  .45  adj. :  Lateral,  oblique ;  coming  or 
directed  from  the  side. 

"The  dreaming  man  .  .  . 
With  tidelona  eye  louka  out  upon  the  scene.' 

IVordtworth :  Excuriion.  bk.  L 

*sid'-er(l),  s.  [Eng.  sidie),  v.;  -er.J  One 
who  sides  with  or  siipjiorts  a  particular  party, 
faction,  sect,  &lq.  ;  a  supi>orter. 

"The  Pai'iata  and  their  tid€rt."— Sheldon:  Mlradm 
of  Antichriat.    (PretJ 

"  si'-der  (2),  «.    [Cider.] 

*  si-der'-al,  *  si'-der-al,  a,  [Lat  sideralia, 
from  sidus,  g'^nit.  svieris  =  a  star.] 

1,  Pertaining    or    relating    to   the    stare ; 
Bidereal. 
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2,  AfTccting  unfavourably  by  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  stars  ;  baleful. 

"  with  large  luul  Juicy  offaprluK.  that  deftes 
The  venial  iilppiiigs  and  cold  tideral  hliiats." 

Philips:  Vtiler. 

*8i'-der-at-ed,  a,  [Lat.  sideratus,  pa.  par. 
of  si'h'ror=  to  he  blasted  by  a  cnnstellatJoii ; 
ffirfiw,  genit.  sideris  —  a^  star.]  Blasted,  plaiiet- 
Btruiik. 

"So  iiarts  cauterized.  Kangrennted.  tideratcd,  and 
niortilled  become  bliick.  —Browne:  yulgar  Errourt, 
bk-  vL.ch.  xii. 

•  si-der-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sideratio,  from 
sid*!rulu.s,  pa.  par.  of  sidernr.]  [Siderated.] 
A  blasting  or  blast  in  plants  ;  the  st;ite  of 
being  planet-struck  ;  a  sudden  deprivation  of 
Bense ;  an  apoplexy. 

"The  contagious  vapour  of  the  very  eggs  produced  a 
mortiflcjvtlou  or  tidft-aflon  in  the  parEa  of  plants  on 
which  they  were  laid."— ««j/:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

n-der'-a-ZOte,  s.     [Eng.  sider{ite),  and  azote 

(q-v.).]  ■ 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  a  very  thin 
coating  on  lava,  nnd  incrusting  small  rounded 
fragments  ejected  from  certain  mud  volcanoes 
in  Algeria.  Lustre,  metallic;  colour,  brass- 
yellow.  Compos.  :  iron,  9086;  nitrogen,  9-14 
=  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula,  Fe5N2, 
like  that  of  the  artiticial  preparation. 

W-der'-e-al,  a.  [Lat.  sidereus,  from  sidus, 
genit  xhU-rls  =  a  star.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stars ;  starry, 
astral. 

2.  Measured  or  determined  by  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  stars  :  as,  a  sidereal  day. 

sidereal-aggregation,  s. 

A^^tron.  :  The  hyimtlir.sis  that  stars  are  con- 
densed by  the  graiinal  cuniing  down  of  the 
phosphorescent  vapour  of  nebulee. 

sidereal-clock,  s.  A  clock  regulated  to 
measure  sidereal  tinie,  reckoned  by  sidereal 
days  of  231i.  5tim.  4  s.  mean  solar  time,  which 
are  measured  by  tlie  interval  Vietween  two 
successive  passages  of  any  fixed  star  over  the 
same  meridian,  and  divided  into  twenty-four 
sidereal  hours. 

sidereal-day,  s.    [Day  (1),  s.,  %] 

sidereal-magnetism,  s. 

Ani^nal  magnetism:  A  beneficial  effect  al- 
leged to  be  produced  by  the  stars  in  certain 
ciicuinstances  on  persons  who  are  afflicted 

with  disease. 

t  Sidereal-system,  s. 

Astron.  :  An  expression  modelled  on  the 
appellation  Solar-system.  It  is  the  system  to 
wliich  all  suns  with  tlieir  planets  belong.  It 
embraces  the  Solar-system. 

Bidereal-tlme,  s.    [Sidereal-clock.) 

sidereal-year,  s. 

Astron. :  The  time  occupied  by  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  It  is 
measuied  by  the  recurrence  of  some  fixed 
star,  and  is  365  days,  6  hours,  10  m.  nearly. 

•  si-der'-e-oti.S,  a.    [Lat.  sidereus.]    Sidereal. 

'■  Tl)e  mystioU  con]unctii>n  of  hawk  and  lloiia  im- 
pllea  either  the  K^uial  or  the  lidereous  nun."— Oroume : 
Vulffar  Errours, 

m-der'-et-ine,  s.     [Eng.  sideriitc),  and  Gr. 

p^Tti/ij  {rhMinr)  =  resin.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Pitticite  (q.v.). 

•  si-der-i^'-mU3,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
a-iSfipo^  (slderos)  =  iron.] 

Mesmerism:  The  effect  alleged  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  loadstone  or  by  a  metallic  rod 
on  the  human  body,  the  real  agent  being  the 
imagination  of  the  patient.  [Metallic-tract- 
or.] 

M-der'-ite,  sid'-er-ite,  s.     [Gr.   <nSr}pCTiq^ 
(siderites)  =  of  iron ;  o-tSijpos  (sidiros)  =  iron.] 
Mineralogy: 

1.  A  species  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral 
group  of  carltonates.  Forms  mostly  rhombo- 
hedral, frequently  with  curved  faces,  cleavage 
rhomboliedral  and  perfect.  Hardness,  3*5  to 
4*5 ;  sp.  gr.  3'7  to  3-9  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to 
pearly  ;  colour,  shades  of  gray,  brown,  and 
Drownish-red,  rarely  white  ;  fracture,  uneven. 
Compos,  for  pure  varieties  :  r^rlioiiic  acid, 
87'9  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  62*1  =  100,  wliich  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula.  FeO,C02,  but  part 
of  Oe  iron  is  frequently  replaced  by  man- 
ganese, magnesium,  or  calcium,  giving  rise  to 


numerous  varieties,  vphich  Dana  divides  aa 
follows : — 

A.  Ordinary  :  (1)  crystallized  ;  (2)  concre- 
tionary (sphterosiderite);  (3)  granular  to  com- 
pact massive  ;  (4)  oolitic  ;  (6)  earthy. 

B.  By  replacing  part  of  the  iron  :  (1)  nearly 
pure;  (2)  containing  five  to  twelve  percent, 
of  protoxide  of  manganese,  with  a  little  mag- 
nesia and  lime;  (3)  containing  seventeen  to 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  manganese, 
having  the  formula.  2iP>OC02  +  MnOCOa  ; 
(4)  containing  twenty-Hve  per  cent,  of  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  the  oligonite,  with  for- 
mula, UFeOCO.i -f  MuOCOa  ;  (5)  containing 
little  manganese  and  mucli  magnesia,  with 
the  formula,  4FeOC02  +  MgOCO^  ;  (6)  a  simi- 
lar composition,  with  sp.  gr.  3*016  to  3  660, 
the  sideroplesite ;  (7)  containing  twenty  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  formula, 
8FeOC02  +  2MnOC02  +  SCaOCO^;  and  (8)  in- 
cluding all  other  kinds.  A  widely  distributed 
mineral,  but  only  occasionally  found  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  to  work  as  an  iron  ore,  except 
as  the  principal  constituent  nf  clay-ironstones. 

2.  The  name  given  to  those  meteorites  which 
consist  wholly  of  iron. 

3.  Tlie  same  as  Sapphire-quaetz  (q.v.). 

4.  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.v.). 

si-der-i'-tXS,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  (nSijpms 
(sideritis)  —  various  plants,  from  o-ifiijpos  (side- 
ros)  =  iron.]     i 

Bot. :  Ironwort ;  a  genus  of  Marrubidae, 
consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.  They 
are  not  known  to  have  medicinal  properties. 
Sideritis  romana  was  believed  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  to  be  the  sideritis  of  Dioscorides. 

si-der-O-,  pre/.  [Gr.  trifi^pos  (sideros)  =  iron.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  iron  in  lustre, 
hardness,  or  weight,  &c. 

si-der-O-bor'-Sne,  s.      [Pref.  sidero-;   Ger. 
bor  =  boron,  and  suff.  -^((^(.l/f/i.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Laoonite  (q.v.). 

8i-der-6-chal'-9ite,  s.     [Pref.  sidero-  ;   Gr. 
Xo-Vkos    (chulkos)  =  copper,    and     suff.    -ite 
{Min.).} 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Clinoclase  (q.v.). 

si-der'-o-chrome,   «.     [Pref.   sidero-^   and 

Eng.  chrome.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chromite  (q.v.). 

si-der-o-clep'-te,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
(cAeTTTw  (kiepto)  =i  to  steal.] 

Mi». :  Limonite  having  the  form  of  chryso- 
lite, from  which  it  has  been  derived  by  chemical 
alteration. 

si-der-6-cd'-nite»  s.  [Pref.  sidero- ;  Gr.  koc t? 
{conis)  =  di.  powder,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.);  Ger. 
siderokonit,] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  marble  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  pul- 
verulent hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

si-der-6-den'-dr6n,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-j  and 
Gr.  SevSpov  (dendron)  =  a.  tree.] 

Bot. :  Iron-tree ;  a  genus  of  Psychotridse. 
The  popular  and  scientiific  names  refer  to  the 
hardness  of  tlie  wood. 

si-der'-6-d6t  (t  silent),  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Lat.  doto  =  to  endow,  to  give.] 

Min. :  A  siderite  (q.v.),  containing  carbonate 
of  lime,  found  at  Radstadt,  Salzburg,  having 
a  sp.  gp.  of  3*41. 

si-der-o-fer'-rite,  a.    [Pref.  sidero-,  and 

Eng.  ferrite.] 

Min. :  Aname  given  by  Bahr  to  somegrain.s 
of  native  iron  found  in  a  fossil  wood. 

si-der'o-graph,  sid'-er-o-grapli,  s. 

[Pref.  sickro-,  and   Gr.  ypd'})t»   (gntplio)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.]    An  engr.tvmg  on  steel. 

si-der-6-graph'-ic,  si-der-6-graph^- 
ic-al,  sid-er-6-graph'-ic,  sid-er-o- 
graph' -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  sideroqraph(y) ;  -ic, 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  siderogrjiphy  ;  per- 
formed by  engraved  plates  of  steel. 

si-der-6g'-ra-plust,  sid-er-og'-ra- 
phist,  s.  [Eng.  siderograp}i{y) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  engraves  steel  plates,  or  who  performs 
work  by  means  of  such  plates. 

si-der-og'-ra-phy.  sid-er-og'-ra-phy,  5. 


[Eng.  siderograjih;  -y.)  The  art  or  practice 
of  engraving  on  steel ;  applied  espeiiallv  to  a 
transfer  process,  in  whicli  the  design  is  first 
engi'aved  on  steel  blocks,  which  are  afteiwards 
hardened,  and  tlie  engraving  transferred  to 
steel  rollers  under  heavy  pressure,  the  rollers 
being  afterwards  hardened  and  used  as  dies 
to  impress  the  engraviug  upon  the  printing 
plates. 

8l-der'-o-llte,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr.  \i9o^ 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  proposed  for  those  meteor- 
ites which  consist  partly  of  iron  and  i»art!y  of 
stony  matter. 

*  si-der'-d-mfiji-9y,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Gr.  fxavrfia  (inanteia)  =  pio]iheey,  divination.) 
A  species  of  divination  performed  by  burning 
straws,  &c.,  upon  reddiot  iron.  By  observing 
their  figures,  bendings,  sparklings,  and  burn- 
ing, prognostics  were  obtained. 

si-der-o-mel'-ane,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Gr.  jLie'Aas  {melas)  =  black.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Von  Waltershausen 
to  the  black  glassy  grains  found  in  the  so- 
called  palagonite.  Probably  an  obsidian  (q.v.). 

si-der-6-na'-trite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-;  Eng. 
natr{o)i),  and  suH.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  massive  mineral,  found 
in  tlie  mine  San  Simon,  Tarapaca,  Peru. 
Hardness,  2*5 ;  sp.  gr.  2*153 ;  colour  and 
streak,  shades  of  yellow.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
sulphuric  acid,  4326;  sesqnioxide  of  iron, 
21"60;  soda,  15"5S:i ;  water,  15*35;  impurities, 
4"26  =  lOO'OG,  which  corresponds  to  the 
formula,  Na2S04  ■¥  [FealS^Og  -+-  6  aq. 

si-der-o-ph^ll'-ite,  s.  (Pref.  sidero-,  and 
Eng.  phyllite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  mica  (q.v.),  containing 
over  25  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Foimd 
near  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

si-der-o-plej'-ite,  s.    [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 

TrATjtn'os  {plesios)  =  near.] 

Min.  :  A  siderite  (q.v.)  containing  much 
magnesia,  and  having  sp.  gr.  3*616  to  3-00. 
Formula  SFeOCOo  -f  MgOCOo. 

si-der-o-SQhi'-gd-lite,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-: 
Gr.  (TXKTTo?  (schistom)  —  split,  and  AtSos  {lithos) 
=:  a  stone  ;  Ger.  sideroschisolith.] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  occurring 
in  minute  crystals,  having  a  perfect  basal 
cleavage.  Hardness,  2  5;  sp.  gr.  3  to  3*4; 
lustre,  splendent ;  colour,  velvet-black  to 
dark-gray  ;  opaque.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
siliea,  16*3 ;  alumina,  4*1 ;  proto-  and  sesqui- 
oxides  of  iron,  "5*5  ;  water,  7*3  =  103'2,  yield- 
ing the  formula,  4FeO.Si02  +  l^HU.  Found 
in  Brazil,  with  pyrrhotite.  &c. 

gi-der'-o- scope,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
iTKOTTfui  {skoppo)  =  to  observe]  An  instiument 
for  detecting  minute  degrees  of  magnetism  by 
a  delicate  combination  of  magnetic  needles. 
Invented  by  Lebaillif. 

si-der'-ose,  s.    [Siderite.] 

si-der-6-sil'-i-9ite,  s.      [Pref.  sidero-,  and 

Eng.  silicite.] 

Min. :  A  hypothetical  compound,  supposed 
to  be  a  hydrous  silicate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
and  alumina.     Named  by  von  Waltershausen. 

M-der'-d-stat,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
(TTaros  {stiUos)=  placed,  stationed,  standings 
from  'icrrqfj.i  (hi^temi)  ^  to  stand.]  An  appa- 
ratus for  observing  the  light  of  the  stirs.  Its 
action  and  construction  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  hehostat  (q.v.). 

si-der-6-tan'-tal,  s.    [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Ger. 

tantal  =  tanlahun.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  tantalite  (q.v.),  rich  in 
iron. 

•  si-der'-o-type,  s.  [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Eng. 
type  (q.v.).]  An  old  method  of  jtrodueing 
sun-pictures  by  means  of  ammonio-citrate  ot 
iron. 

si-der-ox'-eno,  s.    [Pref.  aidero-f   and  Gr. 

^evoq  (xenos)  =  a  stranger.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Hessenberoite  (q.v.). 

si-der-OX'-^-lon,  s.     [Pref.  sidero-,  and  Gr. 
fuAoc   (Tulon)  =  wood.       Named   from  their 
very  hard  wood,  which  sinks  in  water.] 
Bot.  :    Iron-wood,  a  genus    of  Sapotacea 
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containing  from  thirty  to  forty  species  from 
the  tropics.  Tliey  aie  eveigreon  treen,  witli 
axillary  aud  lateral  lasciules  of  tlowers,  Tlie 
fruit  of  6uteroxyloii  toinentosum,  an  Iiuliaii 
tree,  is  made  into  pickles  aud  curries,  i'. 
dulcifimtm  ia  the  Miraculous  Berry  of  West 
Afiica,  the  sweet  fruit  of  which  is  taken  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  auy  other  article  of  food 
or  drink. 

fide^'-man,  a.    [Eng.  sid^s,  and  man.] 

1.  A.  church  ofHcer    chosen  to  assist   the 
churchwarden  ;  a  questnuin. 

"  A  gift  of  such  goods,  lufiJe  by  tbum  with  tho  con- 
Bent  uf  the  tidestnen  or  voatry,  Is  vo\<l,"~AtiIiff^  ■' 
Purer  go  n. 

*  2.  A  party-man  ;  a  partisan. 

"  How  little  leisure  woulJ  they  flud  to  he  the  most 
pragmatical  siiiesmen  of  every  jiopuhir  tuiiuilt  and 
iQdiiioa."— Milton:  Tenure  qf  Kings  &  Magistratct. 

*  8lde'-tak-in^,  s.  [Eng.  side,ax\^  taking] 
']'he  taking  of  sides  in,  or  attaching  one's  self 
to  a  party  or  sect. 

*  8ide'-ward»  *  syde-warde,  adv.  [Eng. 
siile  ;  -ward.]    Towards  the  side  ;  sideways. 

"Thet'efore  crossing  Iter  nruis,  aud  looking  n  tide- 
vmrd.  upou  the  ground,  do  whnt  you  will,  said  she, 
with  us.  —Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

lUde'-way^.  aide'-wi^e,  adv.  [Eng.  side; 
•ways,  -wise.] 

1.  Towards  one  side  ;  inclining. 

"  Hia  beard,  a  g<iod  palm's  length  at  least  .  .  . 
&hotsuiewa!/s.  Ukea  swallow's  wings." 

LongfelUiui  •    Wayside  Inn.     (Pral.) 

2.  On  one  side  ;  laterally,  obliquely. 

"  Casuid  inequalities  of  the  refraction  tidewayu"^ 
Xewfoii:  Opticks. 

*  aid'  fast,  s.    [SiTFAST.] 
sid'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.     [Side,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Takiug  part  with  any  particular 
8ide  or  party. 

"  The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  8trong.«(imj;  chaiupiuu,  cMnatiencu," 

Milton :  Comua,  21X 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  attaching  of  one's  self 
to  any  particilar  side  or  party. 

"  stickle  and  keep  on  foot  such  Questions,  which 
may  oe  belter  sopited  aud  silenced  tniiu  maiiitiiined 


H.   Technically  : 

1.  Carp. :  The  boarding  of  the  sides  of  a 
frame  building. 

2.  KaU.-eng, :  A  short  line  of  additional 
track  laid  alongside  of  a  railway,  and  con- 
nected therewith  by  switches.  It  is  for  a  train 
to  lie  by  while  another  is  passing  on  the  main 
line. 

3.  Shipbuild.  :  That  part  of  the  operation  of 
forming  or  tiiniraing  ship's  timbers,  &c.,  which 
consists  in  giving  thera  their  correct  breadths. 

aiding-machlne,  £■  A  machine  for  saw- 
ing timbers,  or  re-sawing  boards  into  thin 
stullfor  weather-boarding. 

ai'-dle,  v.i.     [Eng.  side;  frequent.  sufT.  -le.] 
i.  To  go  or  move  side  foremost ;  to  move 
sideways,  or  push  one's  way  through  a  crowd 
by  moving  side  foremost, 

"  T  WHS  acctpsted  by  a  villainous-looking  ruffian,  who 
tid'cd  quite  l-Idsb  up  to  uie,  walking  by  my  side."— 
Dailu  Telegraph,  Aug.  27,  1885. 

2.  To  saunter  idly  about.    (Prov.) 

•  sid'-ling,  adv.    [Sideling.] 

Si-do'-ni-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Si'lon,  an  old  Phoenician  town  on  the  coast 
of  Syria. 

"  Not  in  that  proud  Hidonian  tincture  dyed." 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  liland.  ill. 

•  Sie,  pret.  of  V.     [See,  v.] 

Sle-bdl'-di-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  Philipp 
Franz  v.  Sieliold.  who  in  1823  accomi»ani(.'d 
the  Dutch  Embassy  to  Japan.  He  was  the 
author  of  Nippon,  Fauna  Japonica,  Flora 
Japonica,  &c.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Menopomidse  (q.v.),  with 
two  species,  from  Japan  and  North-west 
China.  They  are  large  salaniandeis  of  re|iul- 
sive  appearance,  four  toes  in  front,  five  be- 
hind ;  DO  branchial  clefts  ;  tongue  not  dis- 
tinct, numerous  teeth  on  palate. 

Bleg'-'burg-ite,  s.  [After  Siegburg,  Rhine, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  fossil  resin,  containing  85  per  cent. 
of  carbon. 


siege,  •  aego,  s.  [Fr.  siege  =  a  st'at,  a  sitting, 
ultimately  Ironi  Lat.  scdeo  =  to  bit.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  seat,  a  throne. 

"  Then  ha  shall  aitte  on  the  tege  of  his  ma]e3t«,  and 
all  folks  shall  be  gaderede  before  hyin."— it>c/(/rc  ; 
Matt.  XXV.  3-i. 

*  2.  Place,  position,  or  situation  occupied  ; 
seat. 

"  Ah,  traitor  eyes,  come  out  of  your  sbameleaM  tfe^* 
(or  evcT"—Palaco  of  Pleasure. 

*  3.  Rank,  class,  position. 

"  From  men  of  royal  liegr." 

Shaketji. :  Othetlo,  1. 1 

•4.  Stool,  excrement ;  ftecal  Hiatter. 

"  The  aiege  of  this  mooncalf." 

Shakesp. :  Tempeit,  11.  3. 

5.  Tlie  sitting  down  of  an  army  before  or 
around  a  fortitied  place  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  it  to  surrt-nder  ;  the  investment  of 
a  place  by  an  army,  and  attack  of  it  by 
trenches  and  other  works,  intended  to  cover 
the  advance  of  the  besiegei-s.  A  siege  differs 
from  a  blockade,  as  being  an  attempt  to  reduce 
a  place  to  surrender  by  force  or  assault, 
whereas  in  a  blockade  the  besiegers  endeavour 
to  effect  their  object  by  blocking  up  all  means 
of  exit  aud  ingress,  so  as  to  intercept  all 
supplies,  and  thus  compel  the  garrison  to 
surrender  through  famine. 

"The  town  of  Calais  bad  been  defended  with  re- 
markable vigilani:e,  constancy,  and  brjtvery  by  the 
t4)wnsiuen  during  a  tiege  of  unusual  length.'  — Hume : 
But.  Eng.  ;  Edward  III.,  ch.  xv. 

^  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  sieges  in 
ancient  times  were  the  mythic  siege  of  Troy 
and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a.d.  70. 
Three  of  the  most  notable  sieges  of  recent 
date  were  tlie  siege  of  Sebasto(»ol  by  the 
British,  the  French,  the  Sardinians,  and  the 
Turks,  a.d.  1854-5  ;  the  siege  of  Delhi  by  tlie 
British,  a.d.  1S57 ;  and  the  siege  of  Pans  by 
the  Germans,  a.d.  1S7U-1. 

6.  Any  continued  assault  or  endeavour  to 
gain  possession. 

"Give  Tue  so  much  of  your  time,  In  exchange  of  it, 
as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  Ford's 
■vit^"~Shakesp.  :  Merry  iVives  oj  Windmr,  ii.  2. 

7.  A  workman's  table  or  bench. 

II,  Glass  :  The  floor  of  a  glass-furnace. 
alege-gun,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  cannon  sufficiently  light  to  be 
conveniently  transported,  and  throwing  pro- 
jectiles adapted  for  breeching  fortilications  in 
sieges.  It  is  mounted  on  a  siege-carriage,  and 
forms  part  of  the  train  of  an  army.  Siege- 
gun  carriages  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
field-pieces  in  being  stronger  and  heavier.  Tlie 
limber  has  no  amniunition-efiest,  the  ammu- 
nition and  implements  being  transported  in 
waggons  accompanying  the  train. 

siege-train,  $. 

Ordn. :  The  artillery,  with  its  carriages  and 
equipments,  which  is  carried  with  an  army 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

'*siege»  v.t.     [Siege,  s.]     To  besiege,  to  beset. 

"They  tieged  him  a  whole  summer  night." 

Scott  :  Lay  qf  the  Last  Minstrel,  Iv,  4. 

sieg'-en-ite,  s.  [After  Siegen,  Prussia,  where 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Linn3eite(q.v.),  in  which 
a  part  of  the  cobalt  is  rejdaced  by  nickel. 

si'-en-ite,  &c.     [Syenite,  &c.] 

Si-en' -na,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  city  of  Central  Italy,  thirty-one 
miles  south-east  of  Florence. 

2.  Art:  A  pigment  made  of  terra  di  Sienna 
(Sienna  earth),  a  compound  of  iron  oxide  and 
earthy  matter.  Sienna  is  of  two  kinds,  raw 
and  burnt,  the  latter  being  simply  the  earth 
exposed  to  red  heat,  so  as  to  make  it  take  up 
more  oxygen. 

Sienna-earth,  s,    [Sienna,  s.] 

Si-er'-ra,  a.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  serra  =  A  saw.] 
A  chain  of  hills  or  mass  of  mountains  with 
jagged  or  saw-like  ridges. 

"And  to  the  South,  from  Fontalne-qul-bout  and  the 
Spanish  sierras.         Long/eUow:  £oangeline,  U.  4. 

Sierra  Leone,  s. 

Geog.:  A  British  colony  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  notorious  for  its  unhealthiness. 
Sierra  Leon^  fever : 
Pathol. :  Remittent  fever  (q.v.). 
Sierra  Leone  peach:  [Peach,  T[]. 

si-ea'-ta,  s.  [Sp.]  The  act  or  practice,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Spaniards  and  other  inhabitants 


of  hot  countries,  of  resting  for  a  short  time  in 
the  hot  part  of  the  day,  or  after  dinner. 

sles'-ter,  «.  [Native  word.]  A  silver  coin, 
current  in  Bavaria,  and  worth  about  sjd. 

siethea,  *  sieves,  sithes,  t.    [Cbive  (^] 

Botany : 

1,  Allium  fissile.    (Treas.  of  Bat.) 

2.  A.  Si-lifi:noprasum.  (Britten  £  Holla7id.'\ 
[CaivE(2)2.] 

si'-eur,  s.  [Pr.,  contracted  from  seigneur,]  A 
title  of  respect  used  by  the  French  ;  air. 

sieve,  *  seve,  *sive,  s.  [A.S.  sife;  cogn. 
Willi  Dut.  zecf:  M.  H.  Ger.  sip;  Ger.  sieb; 
probably  so  called  from  having  been  originally 
made  of  sedge  or  rushes  ;  cf.  Icel.  s^=  sedge  ; 
Sw.  siif;  Dan.  siv  =  a  rush.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  effeirting  the  separa- 
tion of  the  finer  particles  of  sul^stancea  from 
the  grosser.  The  sifter,  strainer,  riddle,  and 
colander  are  all  forms  of  sieves,  and  have 
special  appiicjttions  rather  than  different  func- 
tions. Sieves  are  made  of  various  forms  and 
muterials,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
article  to  be  sifted,  but  in  its  ordinary  form  a 
sieve  consists  of  a  hoop  or  frame  of  wood  or 
metal,  from  two  to  six  inches  in  depth,  having 
a  meshed  bottom  of  wire,  basket-work,  horse- 
hair, gauze,  silk,  perforated  parchment,  cloth, 
canvas,  muslin,  lawn,  &c.,  according  to  the 
use  intended. 

"  Mr.  Bank's  house  admitted  the  water  In  every  part 
like  a  sieve,  and  It  ran  tbnjutfb  the  lower  ruoms  In  a 
Btreaiu  that  would  have  turned  u  mill."— 6"c<o*:  J'irit 
i'uyage,  bk.  iit,  cti,  x. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  basket. 

3.  A  basket  used  as  a  measure  of  fruit.  It 
varies  in  capacity  in  difl'erent  places. 

4.  Calico-printing:  A  clotli  extending  over 
the  vat  which  contains  the  colour. 

If  (1)  Drum-sieve:  A  kind  of  sieve  largely 
used  for  silting  very  fine  powders  by  drug-ists, 
drysalters,  and  confectioners,  and  so  named 
from  its  shape.  It  consists  of  three  parts  or 
sections,  the  top  and  bottom  section  being 
coveied  with  leather  or  parchment,  and  made 
to  fit  over  and  under  a  sieve  of  the  usual  form, 
which  is  placed  between  them.  The  sulisiaiice 
to  be  sifted  being  thus  closed  in,  the  opemtor 
ia  not  annoyed  by  tfie  clouds  of  powiler, 
which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  the 
agitation,  and  the  material  under  operation  is 
at  the  same  time  saved  from  waste. 

(2)  Sieve  &  Shears :  A  popular  name  for  Co3- 
cinoraancy  (q.v.), 

"  Th"  oracle  of  $teve  and  thwart. 
That  turns  aa  certain  a^  the  spheres. ** 

BuUer:  Iludibr-u.  pt.  U.,  c.  lU 

t  sleve-diac,  s. 

Bat.  :  The  partition-wall  of  a  cell  when  per- 
forated like  a  sieve.     (TlionU.) 

t  sieve-tube,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tube  resulting  from  the  coalescence 
of  cells  with  sieve-discs  standing  over  each 
other  ;  called  also  a  bast  vessel.    (2'home.) 

Sie-ver'-si-a,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow  after 
M.  Sievers,  a  Russian  botanical  collector.) 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Potentiltidie,  closely  akin 
to,  and  often  merged  in  Geum.  The  root  of 
Sieversia  montana,  an  Austrian  plant,  is  a. 
febrifuge. 

•aieV-ej^-er  *  siv'-ey-er,  s.     [Eng.  sieve; 

-er.]    A  maker  of  sie\es. 

"WllUiira  Siveyer  was  bom  at  Shtnkley  In  this 
bishopric,  where  his  futber  was  a  siveyer  or  slve- 
iaskeF."~Ftiller :   Worthies;  Durham. 

^  sif '-fle-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  sifficr  =  to 
whistle.]  The  act  of  whistling  or  hissing  ;  a 
whistling  sound,  or  a  sound  resembhug  a 
whistle. 

■■  Uttering  nought  else  but  sifflementt.' 

Brewer.   Lingua,  Ll. 

sift,    V.t.       [A.S.  sifian,  syfian,  from  sife  =  & 
sieve  (q.v.) ;  Dut.  zijten  =  to  aift ;   zijft  =  a 
sieve.] 
L  Literally : 

1,  To  separate  by  means  of  a  sieve,  as  the 
finer  parts  of  a  substance  from  the  grosser; 
to  pass  through  a  sieve  ;  to  operate  upon 
with  a  sieve. 

"  And  fresh  mould  tiffed  and  strewed  over  with 
riddles,  an  inch  thicke  and  no  more."— P.  Bolland: 
Plinie.  bk.  xviL  ch.  x, 

2.  To  part,  as  by  a  sieve  ;  to  separate. 

"  When  yellow  sands  are  nifted  fmm  below. 
The  glitt'ring  billows  give  a  golden  ohow." 

jyryden.    (Todd.) 


bwl,  b^;  poat,  J^l;  cat.  ^ell,  clioms,  9liin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =  & 
-dan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tlen,  -sioa  =  sbiin ;  -tlon,  -flon  =  zbon.   -clous,  -tions,  -slooa  =  sbus.   -ble,  -dle»  &c.  =  b$l,  dyL 
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sifter—sigillaria 


IL  Fig. :  To  examine  minutely  or  critically  ; 
to  scrutinize. 

"Tliuae  wlio  bave  uot  ti/ted  this  questtou  to  the 
bottom."— Bortlejf :  Serinona,  voL  il..  mi.  17. 

sift'-er,  s.     [Eng.  sifl  ;  -er.] 

L  One  who  sifts  ;  that  which  sifts ;  a  sieve. 

2.  An  inipleineut  with  meshes,  tine  or 
coarse,  according  to  circumstances,  for  sepa- 
rating materials  according  to  size,  used  trir 
sifting  ashes  from  cinders  ;  flour  from  lumps, 
Ac.  ;  sand  from  g'^vel,  dust  or  smaller  seeds 
from  grain,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

sis,  ■^-  ECf.  A.S.  sihan,se6n  :  Ger.  seigen^  seikeii 
—  to  liltcr.]     Urine  ;  stale  urine.    {Prov,) 

ei-gal'-i-ou,  s.  [Lat.=  the  god  of  Silence 
ani'ing  the  Egyptians,  from  Gr.  trtydu)  (sigao) 
=  to  ktep  silence.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Aphroditidae,  with  cirri 
on  all  the  feet.  Sigalion  boa,  the  Boa-shaped 
fiigalion  is  a  worm  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  with  numer- 
ous feet  and  horny  jaws.  It  lives  near  low- 
waiir  mark  in  the  British  and  Mediterranean 
Seas. 

Big-a-re'-tiis,  s.  [Latinised  by  Adanson  from 
aagaret,  prob.  the  native  name  of  some  species.] 
ZooL  &  Palceont :  A  genus  of  Naticidae ; 
shell  striated,  ear-shaped ;  spire  minute ; 
aperture  very  wide,  oblique,  not  pearly  ;  oper- 
culum minute,  horny,  sub-spiral.  Recent 
species  thirty-one,  from  the  West  Indies, 
India,  China,  and  Peru  ;  fossil  ten,  from  the 
Eocene  onward.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

Bl-gaul'-ti-an  (ti  as  8hi)»  "•  [See  def.]  Of 
or  lielungiug'to  Sigault,  a  French  physician. 

sigaultian-section,  s. 

Obstetrics:  The  operation,  first  performed  by 
Sigault,  of  dividing  tlie  symphysis  pubLi,  for 
tin-  purpose  of  facilit^iting  labour ;  symi'hy- 
seotomy.     {Dunglisoii.) 

Itil^-ger.  v.i.    [Ger.  sieger  —  a  filter.]    [Sio,  s.] 
Milling:  To  trickle  through  a  cranny  or 
crevice  ;  to  ooze  into  a  mine. 

^gh  {gh  silent),  *  slke,  "  sygh,  *  syke, 

i'.  t.  &  (.     [A.S.  sicaii  =  to  sigli,  I'rob.  of  imi- 
tative origin;    cf.  A.S.  sw6gan=. to  sound, 
to  howl  as  wind  ;  Sw.  sucka;  Dan.  sukke  =to 
6igh,  to  groan  ;  Eng.  sough.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  deep,  single  respiration,  as 
the  result  or  involuntary  expression  of  grief, 
fioriow,  or  the  like;  lience,  to  grieve,  to 
-inuui-n. 

"  He  whose  virtue  tighed  to  lose  a  dny." 

Pope  :  Etsay  on  Man,  iv.  147. 

2.  To  utter  or  give  out  a  sound  resembling 
•or  suggestive  of  a  sigh. 

"  Whenever  a  M;irch  wind  tir}Ti$." 

TennytQii:  Maud,  I.,  xxlL  40. 

*  S.  Transitive : 

1,  To  emit  or  exhale  in  sighs. 

**  Never  man  sighed  truer  breath." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolaniu,  Iv.  &. 

2.  To  mourn,  to  grieve,  to  lament. 

"  I  tighed  the  lack  ol  m.ioy  a  thing." 

ShakfBfi.  :  A'oTinet  SO. 

^  To  sigh  for:  To  long  for  or  desire  ardently. 

fiigh  (gh  silent),  •  sike,  s.  [Sigh,  r.]  A  single 
dcfp  respiration  ;  a  long  breath  ;  the  inhaling 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and  the 
sudden  emission  of  it,  especially  as  the  result 
or  involuntary  expression  of  fatigue,  exhaus- 
tion, or  some  depressing  emotion,  as  grief, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  or  tlie  like. 

"An  internal  emotion,  which  acting  on  the  dia- 
phr;igni,  aud  tliat  upon  the  iunga,  produC6B«  sigli." — 
OoiUii}nith  :  UUt.  Earth,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

•  sigh,  pret.  ofv.     [See,  v.] 

Eigh'-er  {gh  silent),  s.     [Eng.  sigh,  v. ;  -er.] 

One  who  sighs. 

"There  are  a  set  of  sighfrri  in  that  onlveralty,  who 
have  erected  theniselvea  into  a  eociety  iu  honour  o( 
that  tender  passion."— Steele .-  Spectntor,  No.  30. 

*  fligll'-fuU  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  si^h,  s.  ; 
-full.]  Sorrowful,  mournful ;  uttering  or 
actompanied  by  sighs.  {Sylvester:  Trophies, 
l,2i>o.) 

^gh'-ing  {gh  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sigh,  v.) 

aaS'h-iag'lf  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  sighing  ; 
-ly.)  In  a  sighing  manner;  with  sighs  or 
sighing. 

**  Sometimes  tiohinglu,  and  sometimes  comfortably." 
^Bum/an  :  Pilgrim'i  Progrets,  pt,  i. 


Bight  (gh  Silent),  •  slht,  s.     IA.S.  siht,  gesiht, 
ijesidh,  &c.,  from  segtit,  gesegen,  pa.  par.  of 
si6n=^  to  see;  cngn.  with  DuL.  gezigt ;  Dan. 
sigtc ;  Sw.  sigt ;  O.  H.  Gev.siht;  Ger.  sicht.] 
L  Ordiiuiry  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  seeing ;  perception  of  objects 
by  the  organs  of  vision  ;  view.    {Ads  i.  9.) 

2.  The  power  of  seeing;  the  faculty  of 
vision  or  of  perceiving  objects  by  the  eyes ; 
vision. 

"0  lomot  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complatu." 

Milton  :  Sarnsiu  Agonitru,  67. 

3.  Range  of  unobstructed  vision  ;  space  or 
limit  to  which  the  power  of  seeing  extends; 
open  view  ;  visibility. 

"  Hostile  Troy  was  ever  full  Id  sight.' 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  X.  221 

*  4.  The  eye  or  eyes  ;  the  organs  or  instru- 
ments of  vision. 

"  Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  t" 

S/takesp. :  Pericles,  L  1. 

5.  Inspection,  examination,  notice,  know- 
ledge. 

"  It  was  writ  aa  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of  piety, 
upon  an  a&sui-Hiice  tliat  tt  should  never  come  tu  any 
one's  sight  but  her  own." — Wake. 

6.  Judgment,  view,  estimation,  considera- 
tion. 

"  If  I  be  BO  disgraciouB  iu  your  sight." 

Hhakesp.:  liicliard  ill.,  Iv.  t 

7.  That  wliich  is  seen  or  belield  ;  a  spec- 
tacle, a  show  ;  especially  something  won- 
derful, remarkable,  or  worth  seeing. 


8.  A  small  aperture  through  which  objects 
can  be  seen,  and  by  which  the  direction  is 
settled  or  ascertained  ;  an  aperture  for  tlie 
eyes  in  a  helmet,  &c. 

"Their  eyea  of  fire  sparkling  through  tights  of  steeL" 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

9.  A  piece  of  metal  attached  or  applied  to 
a  lirearm,  by  wliich  the  arm  is  pointed  at 
the  object.  Small  arms  have  breech  an(l 
front  sights,  the  former  usually  notched,  aud 
the  latter  pointed. 

■'  The  back  sight  in  a  preat  measure  hides  the  body 
of  the  deer."— FJoM.  April  4.  1886. 

10.  A  gieat  number;  a  great  many  ;  a  mul- 
titude.   {CoUcq,) 

*  11.  Insight.     [Seek.] 

"I  gave  my  Lime  for  nothing,  on  condition  of  his 
giving  me  a  sight  into  his  busiuesa."— ^.  liruuke:  Fool 
Hf  Quality.  L  385. 

11.  Physiol.:  The  eye  is  a  camera  consisting 
of  a  series  of  lenses  and  media  arranged  in  a 
dark  chamber,  the  iris  serving  as  a  dia)i]iragm, 
and  the  object  of  the  apparatus  is  to  form  nn 
the  retina  a  distinct  image  of  external  objects. 
[Eve.]  Light  falling  on  the  retina  excites 
sensory  impulses,  and  these,  passing  up  the 
optic  nerve  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  pro- 
duce sensations.  We  receive  two  sensations 
from  each  object;  these,  however,  blend  into 
one,  for  the  two  eyes  virtually  constitute  a 
stereoseoiie,  and  enable  us  to  form  visual 
judgments  concerning  the  form,  size,  and  dis- 
tance of  objects.  The  chief  defects  of  sight 
are ;  long  sight,  short  sight,  double  vision, 
and  colour-blindness.    (Foster:  Physiol.) 

T[  (1)  At  sight,  after  sight : 

Comm.  :  In  the  case  of  bills  drawn  payable 
at  sight,  or  on  demand,  no  days  of  grace  are 
allowed.  When  bills  are  made  payal'le  aft^r 
sight,  the  customary  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

(2)  Field  of  sight :  Tlie  same  as  Field  of 
Vision.     [Field,  s.,  A.  II.  3.] 

(3)  To  read  at  sight : 

Music :  To  read  a  piece  at  first  sight  with- 
out previous  knowledge. 

(4)  To  take  a  sight :  To  denote  incredulity  or 
contempt  for  authority  by  x>utting  the  thumb 
to  tlie  nose  and  extending  the  fingers.  (Vulgar.) 

(5)  To  take  sight:  To  take  aim,  as  with  a 
firearm,  cannon.  &c. 

(6)  Out  of  sight:  Completely,  absolutely; 
also,  beyoiid  comparison,  super-excellent. 
{CoUoq.) 

Bight-bill,  sight-draft,  t. 

Comm. :  A  bill  or  draft  payable  at  sight 
or  on  presentation. 

*  sight-hole,  s.     A  hole  to  see  through. 

*  sight  out-rmming,  a.  Swifter  than 
Bight.     {Shakisp.:  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

sight-seeing,  s.  The  act  of  seeing  sights ; 
eagerness  for  novel  or  curious  sights. 

sight-seer,  s.  One  who  is  fond  of  or 
goes  to  see  novel  sights  or  curiosities. 


*  Sight,  •  sigbte,  pret.  of  v.     [Siou,  v.] 

sight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.     [Siqut,  «.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  get  sight  of ;  to  spy,  to  see  ;  to  come 
in  sight  of;  to  perceive. 

"  At  live  tu  the  afteruoou  tlie  crew  of  the  lightship 
righted  the  wreck,  about  aeveu  miles  il\aiiik\it."~ Daily 
Chronicle.  Sept.  25,  1883. 

2.  To  look  at  or  examine  through  a  sight ; 
to  see  accuiately  :  as,  lo  sight  a  star. 

3.  To  give  the  proper  elevation  and  direction 
to  by  means  of  a  sight :  as.  To  sight  a  gun. 

B.  Jntrans.  :  To  look  along  or  through  the 
sight  or  siglits  of  an  instinment ;  to  take  ana 
by  means  ot  a  sight  or  sights,  as  with  a  nfie  ; 
to  aim.    [SiOHTiNo-SHOT.] 

U  To  sight  a  bill : 

Comm. :  To  present  a  bill  for  acceptanre  to 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  su  as  to 
bring  it  under  his  sight.  This  should  be  done 
as  soon  after  receipt  as  possible. 

sight'-ed  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  sight;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  sight  or  vision  of  a  partienlai 
kind.  (Used  in  composition,  as  shuvt- sigkt&i, 
longsighted,  qmck-sighted,  &c.) 

"  That  he  might  see  this  lovely  tighted  maid." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Oityx.ii'y  vi. 

2.  Having  a  sight  or  sights :  as,  a  rifle 
sighted  to  1,000  yards. 

sight' -en-ing  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  sight;  -en; 

-ing.]  ' 

Calico-print.  :  A  fugitive  colour  added  to  a 
paste  to  enable  the  printer  to  judge  of  the 
peilectness  of  the  work. 

*  sight -ful  (gh  silent),  a.     [Eng.  sight ;  -fvll.] 
Visible,  perspicuous. 

*  sight'-fiil-ness  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eng.  sight- 
ful;  -ness.]     Clearness  of  sight. 

"  l«et  ua  not  wluk,  though  void  oE  pm'est  sightfulnets.' 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  hk.  ii. 

Sight'-ing(f7^  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sioht,  v.] 

sighting- Shot,  s.  A  shot  fired  for  the 
purpu.se  uf  abcert:iining  if  the  weapon  is 
properly  sighted  ;  a  trial  shot. 

sight'-less  {gh  silent).    *  sight-lesse,  a. 

[Eng.  sight :  -less.] 
1.  Wanting  sight ;  blind. 


*  2.  Not  sightly ;  offensive  to  the  eye  ;  un- 
sightly. 

"  Full  of  uupleaslug  blots  and  sightless  staiuB." 

Sliakesp.  :  King  John,  111.  L 

*  3.  Not  appearing  to  sight ;  invisible. 

■■  Upou  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air." 

&hakesp. :  Macbeth,  1.  7. 

Sight'-less-ly  (jft.  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  sight-; 
Ic^ss  ;  -ly.]    In  a  sightless  manner  ;  blindly. 

sight' -less-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sight- 
less; -7iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sightless;  blindness. 

sight' -li-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sightly: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  stute  of  being  sigiitly  ; 
an  appearance  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  comeli- 
ness. 

"  Olasfi  eyee  may  be  used,  though  not  for  seeing,  (or 
sightlinets:  —FiUler  :  Holy  Utate,  p.  290. 

Sight'-ly  (gh  silent),  a.  (Eng.  sight;  -ly.'\ 
Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  striking  to  the  view  ;  of 
pleasing  appearance ;  also,  afTording  a  pleasing 
view  or  outlook  ;  as  a,  sightly  location. 

*  sight'-Shot  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sight,  and 
shot.]  Tlie  distance  to  which  the  sight  can 
reach;  range  of  sight;  eye-shot.  {Cowley l 
Essays;  Obscurity.) 

sights-man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sight,  and 
vui  n.  ] 

Music:  One  who  reads  music  readily  at  first 
sight. 

•  Sig'-il,  s.  [Lat.  sigiHitm—Si  seal,  diinin.  of 
sig lilt  III  =  a  sign,  a  mark.]  A  seal,  asigiiuture; 
an  occult  sign,  mark,  or  character. 

"  And  sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours." 

Dryden :  Palamon  i  A  rcite,  IL  48S. 

sig-il-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
sigillutn  =  a  seal.  Named  from  the  markings 
like  a  seal  on  the  stem.] 

Paltsobot.  :    The    type-genus  of  Sigillariea 
(q.v.),  or  any  individual  of  the  genus.    The 


f&te.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  -wqU,  worlK,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub.  ciirCi  l^te^  our,  roley  foil:  try,  SyrlaiL    ».  oe  =  e:  ey  =  a;  an  =  lew* 
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tnmk  is  arboresceTit,  cylindrical,  nnjointe<i, 

and    unbraiiclitil,   except   tdwanis   the  apfx, 

where  in  suiue  spt'Cies  it  parts  (lichotoiiuiuslj'. 

The  height  is  tiom  tliirty  to  sixty  or  seventy 

feet ;    the  diameter  of  the  stem  from  one  to 

five.      Its    intiTior    being    largely    cellular, 

speedily  deiayed,  for  most  of  the  pmstnite 

Btt'ins   are    flattened,  the   outer   parts   being 

now  geiRially  cual  without  vesetiible  struc- 

tuie,  and  tlie  inner  ptTl.ion  is  replaced  by  the 

inorganic  rock.  The  stem  is  deeply  fluted  with 

oblonii,  discoid,  or  nearly  rounded  leaf  scars, 

with  three  vascular  marks  in  their  centre. 

The    arrangement 

is    not    distinctly 

spiral.     The  long, 

Duirow, rigid,  two- 

or    tliree  -  nerved 

leaves,  at    first 

called  from  their 

Bedge-like  appL-ar- 

ance   Cyperites, 

Bre    tlifir    leaves. 

Stigmaria  (q.v.) 

has    been    pioved 

to  constitute  the 

roots,   the  two 

having   been  seen 

actually  united. 

that    tiigillana 


SIGILLARIA. 


Principal  Dawson  believes 
had  medu  1  lary  rays,  Mr. 
CaiTutlu'is  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The 
furiiier  paUeobnt^nist  beliews  Trigonocarpum 
to  have  been  their  fruit,  the  latter  regards 
the  fruit  as  having  been  a  t-one  or  strobilus. 
Brongniart  ultimately  classihed  them  with 
arborescent  ferns  ;  Corda  thought  them  akin 
to  Euphorbiaceie ;  PrincipiU  Dawson  places 
them  among  Oymnosperms  near  the  Cycads,  or 
intermediate  between  these  and  the  higlier 
Aerogens ;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  deems  them 
Cryptogams ;  Mr.  Carrnthers,  concurring  in 
this  view,  ranks  them  among  the  Lycopods. 
A  species  is  recorded  from  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian, they  occur  in  the  Devonian,  reach  their 
niaxiniuui  in  the  Carboniferous,  with  thirty- 
one  British  species,  and  a  single  doubtful  one 
in  the  Permian.  In  the  coal  measures  near 
Newcastle,  about  thirty  stumps  of  their  stems 
were  found  upright  just  where  they  grew, 
within  an  area  of  tifty  yards  square. 

anfg-il-lar'-i-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  sigiUariia); 
Eug.  -an.]  Sigi'llarioid.  (Geol. Mag., IS70, p. 203.) 

sig-il-lar-i-e'-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  sigil- 
lari(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -ece.] 

Pala'obot. :  An  order  of  fossil  plants  founded 
by  Unger.  Paktozoic  trees  with  the  seal-like 
inai'Uin,;s  described  under  Sigillaria.  Genera 
Sigillaria,  Syringodendi'on,  and  Diploxylou. 

Mg-il-lar'-i-oid,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sigillar- 
-t((()."  Eng.  suff.  -old.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  Sigillaria  (q.v.). 
(fieol.  Mag.,  1870,  p.  293.) 

B*  As  substantive : 

Palaiobot. :  Any  paleozoic  plant,  as  Rhyti- 
dolepis,  Favularia,  &c.,  ha\ing  atfinity  with 
Sigilhu  ia  (q.v.). 

*  sig'-il-la-tive,  a.  [Fr.  sigillatif,  from  Lat. 
sigillicm=zA  seal.]  Fit  to  seal ;  belonging  to  a 
aeal ;  composed  of  wax. 

8ig-il-li'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
$igillum  =  a  seak] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Botryllidfe  (q.v.),  with 
one  spf'cies,  from  tropic;il  seas.  Covering 
solid,  gelatinous,  conical,  elongated,  erect  on 
a  stalk,  individuals  one  above  another  ;  open- 
ings six-rayed. 

t  Sis-il-log'-ra-phs^,  s.  [Ft.  sigiUographie : 
Lat.  sigilltim  =  a  seal,  and  Gr.  vpdffnij  {grapko) 
=  to  write.]     The  study  or  history  of  seals. 

"The  study  of  ByzMMnQ  tlfjlVouraphr/ now  tLsnumes 
the  positiuQ  due  to  it." — Athenaiim,  Sept.  11,  IbSG, 
p.  J12. 

sig'-la,  s.  pi.  [Lat]  The  signs,  characters, 
abbieviutions,  or  letters  used  for  words  in 
ancient  manuscripts,  printing,  coins,  medals, 
and  the  like. 

Sig'-ma,  s.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  the  Greek 
letter  :i,  c,  ?,  equivalent  to  the  English  S. 

SXg'-mate*  v.t.  [Eng.  sigm(a):  -ate.]  To  in- 
crease by  adding  the  letter  sigma  (q.v.). 

"  The  root  ot  the  future  is  got  from  tlie  root  of  the 
presmit  (i)r  inftnitiTe)  by  ligmatlng  it." — T,  K.  Arnold  : 
First  Ure/C  Book,  p.  5. 

Big' -mo -don,  s.  [Gr.  trtyfia  (si5rma)  =  the 
letter  <t,  <;  (s)  ;  suff.  -odoJi.] 
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Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  the  group  Sigino- 
dt)nte8  (q.v.).  It  contains  but  oue  Bpt(;ns, 
Signiodon  hisi»idus,tUi!  L'<>tton-rat  or  Rice-rat, 
ranging  through  the  southern  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Guatemala. 

sig'-mo-doxxt,  a.  &.  s.    [Siqmodonteh.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus  Sigmodon  or  the  gruup 
Sigmotiontes  (q.v.). 

"  Proluibly  desceiidaiiti  of  BIgmodont  Muridie."— 
Encyc,  tint   led.  Kth).  xviL  6. 

B,  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  geuus 
Sigmodon  or  _ 
the   group      iS^^K^JlTJrtSa-K^^lffi 
S  igmodontes     |nL\i4J'KWilw**  kuWj 
(q.v.).                   lM*.T'«V-V>fW.V 

sig  mo-don'- 
tes,  5.  pi. 
[Mo*d.  Lat., 
pi.  of  sigmo- 
don (q.v.). J 

Zool.  :  A 
group  of  Mu- 
rinae  (q.v.), 
having  the  cusps  of  the  molars  arranged  bi- 
serially  in  pairs  along  the  teeth.  When  gi-ouud 
down  by  use,  the  cusps  show  S-like  patterns 
in  the  folds  of  the  enamel.  Ten  gmera,  four 
from  Madagascar  and  six  from  America.  The 
teeth  in  the  cut  are  much  enlarged, 

Big'-moid,   sig-moid'-al,  a.     [Gr.   vCyfia 

(sigma),  and  ctiog  {tidoi:)  —  fonn,  appearance] 
Curved  like  the  letter  S.  Used  in  anatomy 
of  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the  low-^r  jaw,  the 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  &c.  ;  and  in 
botany  of  the  form  of  certain  embryos. 

sigxnoid-flexure.  s. 

Anat.:  A  flexure  of  the  colon  situated  in 
the  left  iliac  fossa  consisting  of  a  double 
binding  of  the  intestine  upon  itself  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  6. 

sign  (g  silent),  *  signe,  s.     [Fr.  signe,  from 
Lat  sigtium  -=0.   mark,  a  token;    Sp.  signo, 
sefia;  Port,  signo,  seiiha;  Ital.  segiio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  by  which  anything  is  shown,  made 
knnwn,  or  represented  ;  that  which  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  existence  or  approach  of  any- 
thing ;  a  mark,  a  token,  an  indieatiun, 

"  The  first  faint  sign*  of  a  change  of  public  feeling." 
— Macaulay  :  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  motion,  action,  or  gesture  by  which  a 
thought  is  expressed,  a  wish  made  knnwn, 
or  a  command  given  ;  hence,  one  of  the 
natural  or  conventional  gestures  by  which 
intelli;;ence  is  communicated  or  conversation 
carried  on  as  by  deaf-mutes.    (Luke  i.  62.) 

3.  Something  intended  or  serving  to  indi- 
cate the  existence,  or  preserve  the  memory,  of 
a  thing;  a  memorial,  a  monument,  a  token. 

"  The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
aud  they  became  a  tigyi."— Numbers  xxvt.  10. 

4.  Any  symbol  or  emblem  which  prefigures, 
typifies,  or  represents  an  idea ;  hence,  some- 
times, a  picture. 

"  The  holy  syinboU  or  signs  are  not  barely  algntfl- 
cative ;  but  wfa.it  they  repreaeut  is  as  certainly  de- 
livered to  U8  as  the  Bymhols  theiustlvea."— fiiert-woorf. 

5.  A  remarkable  event,  regarded  as  indi- 
cating the  will  of  a  deity  ;  an  omen,  a  prodigy. 

6.  Any  remarkable  event,  transaction,  or 
phenomenon,  regarded  as  indicating  the  will 
of  the  deity,  oras  manifesting  an  interposition 
of  the  divine  power  for  some  special  end  ;  a 
wonder. 

"  If  they  wni  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first 
sign,  they  will  not  believe  the  latter  tign."—£x"dus 
Iv.  8. 

*  7.  A  word  regarded  as  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  thought.    {Bacon.) 

*  8.  A  mark  of  distinction,  a  cognizance. 

"  The  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd, 
Aloft  by  angels  borue,  his  siqn  iu  heav'n.' 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vl.,  776. 

9.  That  which,  being  external,  represents 
or  signifies  something  inteinal  or  spiiilual. 
A  term  used  in  the  formularies  of  the  English 
Churi'h  in  speaking  of  an  ordinance  considered 
with  reference  to  that  which  it  represents. 

"  An  (lutwani  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  aud 
spiritual  grace  yivcn  uutu  us."— C'AurcA  Catechism. 

10.  A  lettered  board,  carved  or  painted 
figure,  or  the  like,  set  conspicuously  over  or 
near  a  door,  shop,  &c.,  to  indicate  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  tenant  of  the  premises,  or 
to  give  notice  of  the  articles  sold  or  made 
within;  a  sign-board.  (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VL, 
iii.  2.) 


II.  Technical! g: 

1.  Astroji.  :  Originally,  any  constellation  ; 
now  limited  to  a  constetlatiuu  of  the  Zodiac 
or  to  the  uiarku  representing  them.    [ZuDiAO.) 

"  There  fltiiy  until  the  twelve  celestial  HgnM 
Have  brought  alHjul  their  annual  reukoutog.** 
ShiAktsp. :  Love's  labuur't  Lent.  t.  % 

2.  Arith.  <&  Math.  :  A  symbol  employed  to 
denote  an  operation  to  be  peifuinied,  to  show 
the  nature  of  a  result  of  soino  previoita 
operation,  or  to  indicate  the  sense  in  whicU 
an  indicated  quantity  is  to  be  considered. 
Thus  the  sign  +  (plus)  prefixed  to  a  quantity 
indicates  that  that  quantity  is  to  be  added, 
while  the  sign  —  (minus)  indicates  that  tho 
quantity  to  which  it  is  pretixed  is  to  be 
subtracted.  Other  signs  are  x  (into),  indi- 
cating multiplication;  -h  (divided  by),  in- 
dicating division;    ^  for  the  square  root; 

1/  for  the  cube  root ;  ^  for  th«  nth  root^ 
&c.  The  signs  indicating  relation  are- 
^  (greater  than),  <^  (less  than),  =  (equal  to).. 
&c. 

3.  Bot. :  Certain  marks,  designed  to  econo- 
mize space  (",  t,  ?,  !,  &c.  ',6,  9  >  &c.),  in  bo- 
tanical desciiptiitns.  They  were  introduced 
byLinna;us,  WiUdeuow,  De  CandoUe,  Loudon, 
&c.,  but  the  meanings  of  the  signs  are  not  the 
same  in  dificieut  autliurs. 

■i.  Med. :  Any  indication  which  may  present 
itself  as  to  the  health  or  morbid  state  of  aD 
individual,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  point  out 
the  naliu'e  and  stage  of  the  disease. 

5.  Mv^ic :  Auy  character,  as  a  flat,  sharp^ 
dot,  &c. 

sign-boardt  s.  A  board  on  which  a  man 
sets  uut  his  occupation,  or  gives  notice  oi. 
oiticles  for  sale.     [bioN,  s.,  I.  10.} 

sign-manual,  s.  The  subscription  of 
one's  name  to  a  document ;  a  signature ; 
specif.,  a  royal  sit;naturL-,  which  must  be 
adhibited  to  all  writs  which  have  to  pass  the 
privy  seal  or  great  seal. 

"  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  be  hod  assumed 
the  re^al  title,  he  put  furlh  several  proclauiatiuus 
headed  with  niB  sisn-manual."—  Atacautay :  HitL. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

sign-painter,  s.  One  who  paints  sign- 
boards fur  tradesmen. 

sign-post,  s.  A  post  on  which  a  sign 
hangs. 

"  The  sign-post  of  the  White  Bart  Inn  served  iatm 
^B-Uovii."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Bug.,  ch.  T. 

sign  (?  silent),  ^signe,  v.f.  &  i.  [Fr.  signer, 
from  Lat.  signo,  liom  signu'ni=^».  mark,  a 
sign  (q.v.)  ;  tip.  sigiu-ir  ;  Ital.  segnare.\ 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sign  upon;  to  mark  with  a. 
sign  or  symbol. 

"  We  receive  this  child  Into  the  oouj^ragation  ot 
Christ's  flock,  aud  do  sign  him  \iitb  the  sii^u  ^'f  the 
croBs,  In  token  tuat  heieaftcr  he  shall  imt  be  iishaiued 
to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  cruciBed." — Book  qy 
Common  Priiyer ;  Order  of  iS  apt  ism. 

*  2.  To  express  by  a  sign  ;  to  make  known 
in  a  typical  or  symbolical  manner,  as  dis- 
tinguished Irom  speech  ;  to  signify. 

"  The  sacraments  aud  symbols  are  Just  su^h  as  they 
seeiu  ;  but  becnuse  they  are  made  to  be  signs  of  » 
secret  mystery,  they  receive  the  names  of  what  tlieuw 
selves  do  sign.  '—Taylor. 

3.  To  atfix  one's  signature  to  a  writing  or 
deed  ;  to  mark  and  ratify  by  writing  one's 
name  ;  to  subscribe  in  one's  own  handwiitiiig. 
"  Send  the  deed  after  me 
And  I  will  sign  it." 

Shnkisp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1.. 

*  4.  To  convey  formally  ;  to  assign. 

*  5.  To  dress  or  array  in  insignia. 

"  riere  thy  hunters  stancT 
Signed  In  thy  apiil." 

aiiakesp.  :  Julius  Ctusar,  ill.  I; 

*  6.  To  make  known  ;  to  make  distiugiiisb— - 
able ;  to  mark. 

"  You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seemiD^, 
With  meekness  and  buiJiility,  but  your  heart 
Is  ciamm'd  with  ain^.nicv." 

ahakcsp. :  Benry  YIIL,  U.  ^  . 

B.  IntTansitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sign  or  signal. 

"  Signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand,' 

Dryden  :  PaLinn-n  A  Arcite.  iii.  4M.- 

2.  To  write  one's  signature  on  a  paper-- 
deed,  &c. 

"  One  set  of  men  ^gned  on  after  having  only  sevea- 
hours'  absence  from  work."— Af.  James's  Uazettti, 
Sept  2:1,  1685. 

3.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen. 

■■  It  mrms  well,  does  it  not  T" 

^h<iki's}i, :  Antuny  &  Cle-'patra.  Iv.  IL 


boil,  b6^;  p6iit,  Jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing^. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -$ion  :=  zhun«    -cioos,  -tioui,  -aioos  —  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  h^U  d^L. 
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Ugn'-a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  sign,  v. ; 
■abU.l  Capable  of  being  signed ;  requiring 
to  be  signed. 

Ug'-nal,  *  sig'-n^U,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  signals 

a  riigiirtl,   Iruin   Low   Lat.  signale,  accus.  of 

Lat    sigiialis  =■  pertaining  to  a  sign  ;  sigmim 

■=a  sign  ;  Sp.  serial;  Port,  siiial;  Ital.  segiuxle.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

•  1.  A  sign,  a  token,  an  omen. 

"  The  weary  sun  hfitli  made  a  goldeu  set, 
And  by  Uie  bright  track  of  Lis  tiery  car, 
Uivea  signal  oi  a  goodly  day  tu-uiorr»w. ' 

Shake$i>. :  liichurd  HI.,  v.  S. 

2.  A  means  of  coniiniiuication  by  audible 
or  visible  signs  between  two  distant  points 
according  to  a  preconcerted  system.  Tlie 
means  of  signalling  are  numerous,  as  by 
motions  of  the  hand  or  arm,  the  display  of 
lights  of  various  ciilours,  the  tiring  of  guns, 
the  sound  of  a  bugle,  rockets,  semaphores, 
heliostats,  flags,  &c. 

"  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  tignal  to  the  fight' 

Shakesp. :  3  Eenry  Vl.,  ii.  i. 

B,  As  adj. :  Distinguished  or  standing  out 
from  the  rest ;  eminent,  notable,  remarkable, 
conspicuous:  as,  a,  signal  failure. 

signal-book,  j.     A  book  containing  a 

code  of  signals. 

Signal-box.  $. 

1.  A  small  huusa  or  building  in  which  rail- 
way signals  are  worked. 

2.  A  street-box  having  a  signalling  ap- 
paratus connected  by  wires  with  a  central 
apparatus  for  ringing  alarms  of  tire. 

signal-corps,  s.  A  military  body  in 
charge  of  the  field-telegraphs  and  general 
flignal-serTice. 

Signal-cry,  s.  A  cry  intended  to  act  as 
A  signal. 

■■  Monkeys  .  .  .  when  wild  utter  tignal-criei  of  d&a- 
ger.'—Darioirt:  Descent  qf  Man  (ed.  2ud),  y.  a7. 

signal-fire,  s.    A  fire  intended  to  act  as 
a  signal. 
8ignal-gun.  s.    A  gun  fired  as  a  signaL 

'■  Mark  tliat  the  signal.gun  be  duly  fired. 
To  tell  U3  when  the  hour  of  stay's  expired." 

Byron :  Coriair,  L  T. 

signal-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  with  coloured 
paiu'ii  or  bull's-eyes,  for  signalling  trains. 

signal-light,  s.  A  light  displayed  as  a 
Cigniil. 

■'  His  Kiokfl  ivre  lifted  to  the  skies. 
As  if  the  si'jiiiil-Ughts  of  Fate 
Were  sblumg  in  tuose  awful  eyes  I" 

Jtoore :  Fire-Wonhipp^rt. 

fiignal-n&an,  s.     [Signalman.] 
signal-post,  3.    A  post  on  which  flags, 
lamps,  Ac.,  are  displayed  as  signals. 

signal-service,  s.  The  business  of 
commuuicaiiufi  by  signals;  the  method  used, 
or  the  corpa  engaged  tlierein.  The  duties  of 
the  late  United  States  Signal  Service  Bureau 
were  transferred  in  1891  to  the  Signal  Corps 
and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

sig'^-nal,  v.i.  &  t. 

A.,  Intrajis.  •  To  make  eignala. 
Ba  IVajw. ;  To  make  signals  to,  or  announce 
by  signals. 

•  sig'-nal-ist,  5.  [Eng.  signal;  -ist.]  One 
who  makes  signals. 

•  sig-nal'-i-tj?",  5.  [Eng.  signal ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  stale  of  being  signal  or  remarkable. 

"Aud  therefore  hereiii  slguiQcatiuua  are  natural 
and  coucludiug  upoi)  tlie  lutatit,  but  not  to  l^e  ex- 
tended unto  siffntdUies,  or  any  other  person."— 
Broume-    yulgar'£rruuri,  bk.  v.,  cb.  xxL 

Sig'-nal-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  signal;  -ise.] 

1.  To  make  signal  or  remarkable  ;  to  render 
distinguished  or  conspicuous  from  what  is 
common  ;  to  distinguisli. 

"  To  mark  thy  love  and  ligndlize  my  doom." 
Byron:  Xistis  A  Euryalut. 

2.  To  make  signals  to  ;  to  indicate  by  a 
signal ;  to  signal. 

^  To  signalize  or  make  one's  self  the  sign 
of  anything,  is  a  much  stronger  term  tlian 
simply  to  distinguish;  it  is  in  the  power  of 
many  to  do  the  latter,  but  few  only  liave  the 
power  of  efleoting  the  former:  the  English 
have  always  signalized  themselves  for  tlieir 
unconquerable  valour  in  battle ;  there  is  no 
nation  that  has  not  distinguislied  itself  at 
some  period  or  otlier  in  war.     {Crabb.) 


sig'-nal-ler,  $.  [Eng.  signal,  v. ;  -er.J  One 
who  s'ignals  ;  one  who  makes  signals. 

B^g'-nal-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  signal;  -ly.]  In  a 
signal  manner  or  degree  ;  eminently,  remark- 
ably, conspicuously,  notably. 

"The  adherence  to  our  purpose  proves  so  tignaltp 
eerviceable."— SearcA;  Light  qf  A'ature,  voL  t,  pt  IL. 
cb.  xxiii. 

Slg'-nal-man,  s.  [Eng.  signal,  and  man.]  A 
man  whose"duty  it  is  to  convey  intelligence, 
nntii'C,  warning,  »S:c.,  by  signals  ;  specif.,  a 
man  who  works  the  signals  on  a  railway. 

sig'-na-tdr-y,  sig'-na-tar-y,  a.  &  * 
[Lat.  signatorius  =  that  serves  for  sealing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  seal ;  used  in 
sealing. 

2.  Signing  or  subscribing  to  a  document ; 
specif.,  applied  to  the  head  or  representative 
of  a  state  who  signs  a  public  docuuient,  as  a 
treaty. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  signs;  specif.,  the 
head  or  representative  of  a  state  who  signs  a 
public  document,  as  a  treaty. 

"  Hoping  to  receive  the  support  of  the  tignatories 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  "—iJai/^  Telegraph,  Sept.  28. 
1885. 

sig'-na-ture,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  signatura, 
fein.  sing,  of  fut.  part,  of  signo  =.to  sign 
(q.v.);  Sp.  signatura;  Ital.  signatura,  segna- 
tura.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  mark,  sign,  or  stamp  impressed. 

"  The  tignature  aud  stamp  of  power  divine." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  64. 

2.  The  name  of  a  person  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  intended  to  signify  his  ap- 
proval or  ratification  of  the  writing  which 
precedes. 

3.  An  external  mark  or  figure  by  which 
physiognomists  pretend  to  discover  the 
temper  or  character  of  i>ersous. 

XL  Technically: 

1,  Music  (PL):  The  signs  of  chromatic 
alteration,  sharps  or  flats,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  composition,  immediately 
after  the  clef,  and  affecting  all  notes  of  the 
same  names  as  the  degrees  upon  which  they 
stand,  unless  their  intjuence  is  in  any  case 
counteracted  by  a  contrary  sign.     (Grove.) 

*  2.  Old  Med.  :  A  mark  or  sign  on  any  sub- 
stance, especially  on  a  plant,  supposed  to 
indicate  its  use  as  a  reniedy.     [^.J 

"  The  doctrine,  that  plants  bear  certain  marks  and 
tignatiirei,  indicative  of  their  qualities  or  proi«;rtics." 
—Browne  :    Worht  (ed,  BohnJ,  1.  199  (Note  sj. 

3.  Print. :  A  distinguishing  letter  or  num- 
ber at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  each 
sheet  of  a  book,  to  indicate  its  order  to  the 
folder  and  binder.  Signatures  are  sometimes 
inserted  at  the  bottoms  of  other  pages,  as  the 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  in  octavo,  the  tliird 
in  quarto,  and  so  on  of  the  other  styles.  The 
signature  of  the  first  sheet  of  matter  is  b,  a 
being  reserved  for  the  title-page,  index,  con- 
tents, &c.  ;  the  next  would  be  c,  and  so  on. 
The  old  Roman  alphabet  was  originally  used 
to  detsiguate  signatures,  but  Arabic  numerals 
are  now  more  commoidy  employed.  The  word 
signature  is  also  used  to  denote  the  full  number 
of  pages  included  under  one  signature. 

4.  Scots  Law  :  A  writing  formerly  prepared 
and  presented  by  a  writer  to  the  signet,  to  the 
baron  of  exchequer  as  the  ground  of  a  royal 
grant  to  the  person  in  whose  name  it  was 
presented,  which  having,  in  the  case  of  an 
original  chai-ter,  the  sign-manual  of  the  sove- 
reign, and,  in  otlier  cases,  the  cachet  appointed 
by  the  Act  of  Union  for  Scotland,  attaelied  to 
it,  became  the  warrant  of  a  conveyance  under 
one  or  other  of  the  seals,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  or  tlie  object  in  view. 

%  DoctriJie  of  Signatures : 

*  Old  Med.  :  (See  extract). 

"  Sucb  notions  as  these  were  elaborated  Into  the  old 
medical  theory  known  as  the  Doctrine  o/  Si^naftirr-a, 
which  supposed  that  phoits  aud  luinerals  indicated 
by  tlieir  external  characters  the  diseases  fur  which 
nature  had  intended  tlieiu  as  remedies.  I'hus  tlie 
Euphrasia,  or  Eyebright.  wjis.  and  Is,  supposed  to  he 
gooU  for  the  eyes,  un  the  strength  of  a  black  pupil- 
like  spot  iu  Its  corolla,  the  jellow  turmeric  wjis 
thought  good  for  jaundice,  and  the  blood-stime  is 
proljably  used  to  this  day  for  stopping  blood.  By 
virtue  of  a  similar  aBH>>ci(ilion  of  ideas,  the  ginseng, 
which  Is  still  largely  used  iu  China,  was  also  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  of  Ni)rth  America,  and  iu  both 
countries  Its  virtues  were  deduced  from  the  shaiw  of 
the  root,  which  is  sup|'<iped  to  reseuilile  the  human 
body."— Tyior  :  Early  ffi.\t.  Hankind  (ed.  1878),  pp.  122. 
123. 


*  sig'-na-ture,  v.t.  [Signature,  s.\  To  mark 
out,  to  distmguish. 

"Those  who,  by  the  order  of  Providence  and  Bliua. 
tlon  of  life,  have  been  aiynatnred  to  inte'lectual  pro- 
feasiona"— CAe^rie;  Euay  on  Regimen,  p.  30. 

*  Sig'-nai-tur-ist,  s.  [Eng.  signatur(e):  -ist.] 
One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  that  signatures 
imi'ressed  upon  various  objects  indicate  their 
characters  or  qualities. 

"  SignaturitU  have  somewhat  advanced  It,  who 
seldom  oiulttiug  what  ancients  delivered;  drawing 
into  iuferences  received  distinct  ion!)  of  sex,  not  willing 
toex^imine  its  hummi  resemblance."— £rown«.-  Vulgar 
Errourt,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  slgne,  s.  &  V.    [SinN.] 

sign'-er  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  sign,  r. ;  -er.} 
Uue  who  signs. 

Big' -net,  s.  [Fr.,  dimin.  of  signe  =  a  sign 
(q.v.).J  A  seal,  especially  the  seal  used  for 
the  seal-manual  of  a  sovereign,  as  in  England, 
one  of  the  seals  for  the  autiienticatlon  of 
royal  grants.  In  Scotland  the  signet  is  a  seal 
by  which  royal  warrants  for  the  puipose  of 
justice  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  authen- 
ticated. Hence  the  title  of  "clerks  to  the 
signet"  or  "  writers  to  the  signet,"  a  class  of 
legal  practitioners  in  Edinburgh  who  formerly 
had  important  privileges,  which  are  now  nearly 
all  abolished.  They  act  generally  as  agents  or 
attorneys  in  conducting  causes  before  the  Court 
of  Session. 

"  The  Parliament  laid  claim  to  a  Veto  on  tbe  uom- 
Inatluu  of  the  Judges,  and  aasumed  the  power  i>f  atup- 
piiig  the  signet,  in  other  wurds,  of  susieuding  ths 
whole  administration  of  Justice,  till  this  claim  sliould 
be  allowed." — Macaulay  :  hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Tf  Clerk  of  the  signet :  An  officer  in  England 
continually  in  attendance  upon  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  the  custody  of 
the  privy  signet. 

signet -ring.  5.  A  ring  containing  a 
signet  or  private  seal. 

"'  Hla  tignet-ring  she  bore. 
Which  oft  in  eport  adorned  her  hand  befora" 

Byron  :  Corsair,  ii.  1& 

*  sig'-net-ed,  a.  [Enz.  signet ; -ed.]  Stampedj 
sealed,  or  marked  with  a  signet. 

*  Sig'-ni-fer,  s.  [Lat.  signum  =.  a  siy^,  and 
fero  —  to  bear.]    The  Zodiac. 

"  sig-ni-fl-anc6,  *  slg-nl-fi-aunce,  ■. 

[O.  Fr.  signifiance.]    [Signify.]    Signification 

*  sig-nif '-ic,  a.  [Lat.  signifiod  —  to  signi^ 
(q.v.).J    Significant. 

sig-nif'-i-can9e,  sig-nif -](-can-9y,  «. 

[Fr.  signijicance,  from  Lat.  signijicantia,  from 
significans  —  signify iug,  significant  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
&,  Ital.  significanza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  significant ; 
meaning,  import;  that  which  is  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

"If  be  declares  he  Intfinds  it  for  tbe  honour  of 
another,  he  takes  away  by  hia  words  the  significance 
of  his  &ctl<,u:—Stillittgjteet. 

2.  The  real  import  of  anything,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  appears  ;  the  internal  and  true 
sense,  as  distinguished  from  tbe  external  and 
partial. 

3.  Expressiveness,  impressiveness,  force ; 
the  power  or  quality  of  impressing  tlie  mind. 

"As  far  as  this  duty  witl  admit  of  privacy,  our 
Saviour  bath  enjoined  It  in  terms  of  particular  $if- 
niflcancy  aud  force." — Atterbury. 

*  i.  Importance,  moment,  consequence. 

"Tbe  third  commandment  would  have  been  of  very 
small  Bignificancy  under  the  GospeL' — Seeker:  Ser- 
mons, vol,  ii.,  ser.  30, 

sig-nif'-l-cant,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  signijicans,  pr. 
par.  of  signijico  — to  signify  (q.v.);  Fr.  eig- 
nifiant.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Serving  to  signify  something;  having  a 
meaning  expressing  or  denoting  something; 
having  a  signification. 

'■  Man  .  .  .  survey'd 
All  creatures,  with  precision  understood 
Their  purport,  uses,  prtnerties,  aasigud 
To  each  his  name  signijicaiil." 

Cowper:  Tardley  OaX. 

2.  Expressive  or  suggestive  of  something 
more  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

"  He  was  designated  at  the  public  offices  aud  In  the 
antechambers  of  tbe  palace  by  tbe  significant  nick- 
name of  the  Cardinal.  —Macaulay :  Hiit.  Eng..  ch.  xiiL 

3.  Betokening  something  ;  representing  or 
standing  as  a  sign  of  something  :  thus,  figures 
standing  for  numbers,  as  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  are 
called  significant  figures. 

*■  It  was  well  said  of  Plotinus.  that  the  atan  were 
significant,  but  not  efficient,  "—fialeigh. 


nite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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4.  Expressive  or  suggestive  in  an  eminent 
degree;  foicible;  full  uf  meaning  or  siguiti- 
CAiice. 

"  other  Bome  uot  bo  well  Beene  in  the  Eugll^b  tongue, 
as  perhaps  in  other  languages,  If  they  hiiiii>eii  to  h^^re 
au  ulde  word,  albeit  very  uiituniU  niitl  ii;niijiainC,  ury 
out  straightway,  that  we  bt't"^^^  ^'■'  E\t^i\s\\.  hut  (jilv 
heiish."—Speruer  :  £putl»  (o  Maistor  Uara«y, 

*  o.  Important,  momentous. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  Something  intimating  one's 
meaning  ;  a  sign,  a  token,  a  symbol. 

"  lu  dumb  significanta  proclaim  your  thoughts." 
Shaketp. :  l  Heiiry  VI..  11.  4. 

Wg-nif'-i-cant-lyt  o-dv.  [Eng.  significant ; 
•liiA 

1.  In  a  signifi(!ant  manner  or  degree  ;  bo  as 
to  convey  meaning  or  signification. 

"  Ye  do  aignijicantly  express  it,  ye  do  solemnly  pub- 
lish and  declare  it." — A  Iter  bury  :  Sermoiit,  voL  Iv., 
Ber.  6. 

2.  Meaningly,  expressively  ;  so  as  to  signify 
or  cunvey  more  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

■ig' nif'-i-cate,  s.  [Lat.  signijicattis,  pa.  par. 
oisignijico  =  to  signify  (q.v.).] 

Logic :  One  of  seveml  things  signified  by  a 
common  term. 

^Eg-ni-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  siffui- 
Jiaitioneiii,  aecus.  of  signijicatio,  from  signiji- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  signijico  =  to  signify  (q.v.); 
Bp.  signijicacion;  Ital.  sigiiijicazioiie.] 

1.  The  act  of  signifying  ;  the  act  of  making 
known  by  signs  or  otiier  intelligible  nieiins. 

"For  all  speaking,  or  sigtiijicatioii  of  one's  mind 
implies  an  act  or  address  of  one  man  to  another." — 
Souih. 

2.  That  which  is  signified  or  expressed  by 
signs  or  words  ;  meaning,  import,  sense  ;  tliat 
which  a  person  by  a  sign  intends  to  convey, 
or  tliat  wliich  a  sign  is  commonly  understood 
to  convey.  By  custom  certain  signs  or  ges-' 
lures  have  acquired  a  determined  signification, 
and  so  also  with  figures,  algebraic  characters, 
&c. 

*3.  That  which  signifies  ;  a  sign. 

•  sig-nif -i-ca-tive,  a.    [Fr.  signijicati/.] 
I.  Betokening  or  representing  byan  external 
sign. 


2.  Having  signification  or  meaning  ;  expres- 
sive of  a  lueaning  ;  significatory,  significant. 

"  Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  they  were  desti- 
tute of  significative  wotda."  —  Camden  :  Remains; 
Languages. 

l^g-nif'-X-ca-tive-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  signiji- 
cative;  -ly.]  In  a  signiticative  manner  ;  so  as 
to  betoken  by  au  external  sign  ;  significantly. 

"  Thla  sentence  must  either  be  taken  tropically, 
that  br^d  niay  be  the  body  of  Christ  signiflcaJivfly, 
or  else  ^  is  plainly  absurd  and  ImpoBsihle.—raAt;?-. 
Ana.  to  Maluni'.  p.  190. 

•  sig-nif '-i-ca-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  signiji' 
cative  :  -iies:>.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
signilicative. 

sig-nif -i-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  or 
tliat  which  signifies  or  makes  known  by  signs, 
words,  &c. 

"  They  are  priuclpall  significatnrt  of  manners." — 
Burton  :  A  nat.  c/  Melancholy,  p.  X90. 

sig-nif -i-ca-tor-y,  a.  Sa  s.  [Lat.  signijlca- 
toriiis.] 

A,  As  adj.  ."Having  signification  or  meaning; 
significative. 

B,  Assubst. :  That  which  signifies,  betokens, 
or  represents. 

"  Here  is  a  double  significatory  of  the  spirit,  a  word 
u>d  a  sign.' — Taylor. 

•sig-ni-fi-ca'-Vit,  s.  [Lat.,  3rd  pers.  sing, 
perf.  indie,  of  significo=  to  signify  (q.v-).] 

Ecdes.  Law:  A  writ,  now  obsolete,  issuing 
out  of  Chancery  upuu  certificate  given  by  the 
ordinary  of  a  man's  standing  excommunicate 
by  the  space  of  forty  days,  for  tlie  keeping 
him  in  prison  till  he  submit  himself  to  the 
autliority  of  the  Church.     (IVharton.) 

sig'-ni-fy.  *sig-nl-fie,  *syg-ny-iye.  v.t 

A  i.  (Fr.  signjjier  ;  from  Lat.  siijnijivo=  to 
show  by  signs  ;  signum  =  a  si.u'n,  and  facto  = 
to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  significar;  Ital  signifi- 
eare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  known  by  signs  or  words ;  to 
express,  convey,  or  communicate  to  another 
by  words,  signs,  gestures,  or  the  like. 

*■  Nobody  ever  flaw  one  animal,  by  its  gestures  and 
natUEal  cries,   signify  to  niiotbt;r.  this  is  mine,  that 

Tours;  I  am  willing  to  give  this  for  that."— Smirh  .* 
VeaZth  of  Nations,  bk-  i,  ch.  U. 


2.  To  give  notice  of;  to  announce,  to  de- 
clare, to  impart. 

"  Tb  Is  he  found,  and  signified  the  same  by  sl^&l.*— > 
Cook  :  ^econil  Voyofi*,    l<k.  t ,  ch.  111. 

3.  To  mean,  to  import,  to  denote  ;  to  have 
the  meaning  or  sense  of. 

"  A  tale 
Tuld  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
"  ingiiifymg  nothing."  Shakeap.  :  Macbeth,  T.  6. 

*  i.  To  represent ;  to  suggest  as  being  in- 
tended. 

"  Liet  him  have  some  plH9t«r,  or  some  loam,  or  some 
rouwlt-aiat  atn.ut  him  lo  aigni/y  wall."  —  Shak<:ap..: 
JUidsummer  A'ight's  Dream,  111. 

5.  To  weigh,  to  matter. 

"  What  ti-jni/iex  the  splendour  of  courta,  considering 
the  sliivish  attondiincts  that  go  along  with  it?"— 
LEUrangg. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  of  consequence  or  importance,  to 
matter:  as.  It  does  uot  signify  wliether  you 
go  or  not. 

*  2.  To  express  meaning  with  force. 

"  For  If  tlie  words  lie  but  hecouiing.  and  signifying. 
and  the  sense  gentle  there  ia  i\iy<.e."—Ben  Jonton  : 
Discoveries, 

signior,  signor  (as  sen'-yor),  s.  [lUL 
signore ;  Sp.  se'lor.]  A  title  of  respect  cor- 
responding to  the  English  sir,  or  Mr.  ;  French, 
Monsieur. 

"This  worthy  tignior,  I  thank  him,  makea  DO 
stranger  of  lue."— S/«.Aejp. ;  Cymbeline.  I  5. 

*  signiorize  (as  sen'-ydr-ize),  v.i.  &  t.  [8e- 

NIURIZE.] 

*  slgniorship,  *  slgnorshlp  (as  sen'-yor- 

Ship),  s.     [Eng.  signior,  signor;  -ship.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  a  signior. 

*  signiory,  *  signory  (as  sen'-yor-y),  s. 

[SlilUNORV.] 

1.  A  principality,  a  province. 

"At  th:it  time 
Through  all  the  aigniaries  it  was  the  flrat, 
And  Pruspero  the  priiu«  duke." 

Shukesp. :  Tempett,  L  3. 

2.  An  estate,  a  manor  ;  the  landed  property 
of  a  lord.     (Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  iv.  1.) 

3.  Government,  power,  dnniinion,  seigniory. 

4.  The  governing  body  ;  the  aristocracy. 
"  lly  services  which  I  have  done  the  signiory." 

Shakeip.  :  Ochello,  L  2. 

5.  Seniority. 

"  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  siquiory. 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand.' 
Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  4. 

signor,  s.    [SioNioR.] 

signora  (as  sen-yor'-a),  ».  [Ital.]  An 
Italian  title  of  address  or  respect,  equivalent 
to  Madame  or  Mrs. 

signorina  (as  sen-ybr-e'-na),  s.  [Ital.] 
An  Italian  title  of  address  or  respect,  equiva- 
lent to  Miss  ;  Fr.  viadevioibelle. 

sig'-num,  «.     [Lat.  =  a  sign  (q.v.).] 

Law :   A  cross  prefixed  as  a  sign  of  assent 

and  approbation  to  a  charter  or  deed. 

^  Ecce  signum  (Lat.  =  behold  the  sign) :  Here 

is  ocular  demonstration  for  you.    {Shakesp. : 

1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

*sigrim,    *segrum,    •seggrom,  *seg- 

grum»  8.     [Cl.  sengrp-en(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  (1)  Senecio  JacobceOf  {2)  SempervivKTu 
tectorum. 

Bike,  a.    [Such.] 

*sike,  o.  &  8.    [SicK.l 

sike  (1),  3.  [Icel.  sik.]  A  small  stream  of 
wator,  a  rill  ;  a  marshy  bottom  with  a  small 
stream  in  it.    {Prov.) 

*slke  s.  &  V.    [Sigh,  s.] 

*sik'-cr,  &c.    [StcKER,  &c.] 

Sikli,  Seikh,  5.  [Sans,  sishya;  Mahratta,  &c. 
shishija  =a  discijile.] 

Religious  History,  &c.:  A  Hindoo  reforming 
sect  and  nationality,  the  former  of  which 
commenced  with  Nanuk  Sliah,  (a.d.  1469- 
1539).  He  was  an  enthusiast  wliQ,  retaining 
the  whole  body  of  poetical  and  mythological 
fiction  of  Hindooism,  still  preached  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  the  essential  identity  of  all 
castes,  universal  toleration,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  spirit  from  the  tenets  of  Maya 
(illusion),  by  acts  of  benevolence  and  self- 
denial.  Persecuted  by  the  Wuliammadans, 
the  Sikh  enthusiasm  became  fanaticism;  and 


about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
their  leader,  the  Guru  Govind,  the  tenth 
teacher  from  Ninuk,  devoted  his  followers  to 
steel  and  the  worship  of  the  sword,  which  he 
encouraged  them  to  use  in  defence  of  the 
faith.  He  also  ordered  his  adiiereuts  to  allow 
theii  "lair  and  beards  to  grow,  to  wear  blue 
garments,  and  eat  all  flesh  but  that  of  the  cow. 
Caste  was  abolished  among  his  followers,  aud 
the  Das  Padishah  ka  granth  was  comjiilnd  by 
him,  that,  with  tlie  Adi  Granth,  containing 
the  sayings  of  Nanuk  and  his  immediate  suo* 
ce.ss(iis,  it  might  supersede  the  Vedas  and 
the  Puranas.  The  struggle  against  the  Mu- 
hammadan  government  was  sanguinary,  but 
it  ended  by  the  Sikhs  achieving  their  inde- 
pendence. Runjeet  Singh  (ITSO-li^ay),  the 
Lion  of  the  Punjaub,  their  chief  seat,  ob- 
tained for  them  the  benefit  of  European 
discipline,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Sikh 
empire,  which,  coining  into  collision  with  the 
Anglo-Iudian  government,  went  down  in  the 
pitched  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah, 
Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  in  1S45-6.  Rebellion 
occurring  in  1S48,  furtlier  losses  were  inflicted, 
in  1849,  at  Chillian wallah  and  Goozarat. 
When  the  mutinies  broke  out  in  1857,  the 
Sikhs,  who  had  been  well  governed  during 
the  few  years  they  had  been  under  British 
rule,  fought  with  exceeding  loyalty  on  the 
side  of  their  conquerors,  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  a  Muhammadan  empire  like 
that  from  which,  two  centuries  before,  they 
had  sulfered  such  persecution. 

sU'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  en- 
silage (q.v.).]  Ensilage;  fodder  prepared  by 
the  system  of  ensilage. 

"The  superior  value   of  good    silage  over  hay  for 
milk  production.'— /'ie/<i,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

sil'-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  [Silaqk,  «.)  To 
prepare  or  preserve  in  a  silo  (q.v.). 

"  .\uy  gntaa  In  excess    of  the  requireineutA  of  th« 
Btock  could  be  silaged."— Field,  Dec.  19.  1885. 

sil-a'-d-nite»  s.  [After  Silao,  Mexico,  when 
found  ;  n  connect.,  and  sutT.  -ite  {Min.)."] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral,  described  as  a 
seleuideof  bismuth.  Now  shown  to  be  a  mix- 
ture. 

Sl-la'-US,5.  \lj3.i.  ■=  Silaus  pratensis.]  [Seedetj 
Bot. :  Pepi  'er  Saxifrage,  a  genus  of  Seselinid» 
(Lindley),  of  Schultziea;(Sir  J.  Hooker).  Par- 
tial involucre,  raany-leaved,  calyx  obsolete; 
petals  obcordate,  subemarginate,  with  an  in- 
flated point  appendaged  or  sessile.  Fruit 
oval ;  carpels  with  live  sharp,  somewhat 
winged  ribs,  and  many  vittse  between.  Known 
species,  two  ;  one,  Silaus  pratcnsis,  the  ile&dow 
Pepper  Saxifrage,  is  British. 

sil-boe'-lite,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful,  but  prob- 
ably after  Silboele,  Finland  ;  suH".  -ite  (Min.y] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  actinolite  (q.v.). 

sile  (1),  ».     [Sill  (2).] 

sile  (2),  3.  [Sw.  sila  =  to  strain ;  sil  =  a 
strainer  ;  Low  Ger.  sielen  =  to  draw  off  water ; 
cf.  Icel.  sia;  Dan.  sie  =  to  filter  ;  A.S.  sihan 
=  to  filter  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sihan;  Ger.  seihen.] 

\.  A  sieve,  a  strainer.     {Prov.) 

2.  Filth,  sediment,  silt. 

sile,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sile  (2),  «.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  strain,  as  fresh  milk  froiE 
the  cow. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  flow  down,  to  drop,  to  falL 
II  Provincial  in  both  uses. 

*  ai-le-na'-ye-SB,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gilen(e): 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ac^ce.] 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  plants  now  generally 
reduced  to  a  sub-order  or  tribe  Sileneie  (q.v.). 

8i-le'-nad«  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  silence) ;  Eng.  suff. 
•ad.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  Caryophyllaccffi,  called  also 
Clove  worts.     (Lindley.) 

si-le'-nal,  a.    [Silenales.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  Silenales  (q.T.) : 
as,  the  Silenul  Altiance. 

si-le-na'-le^,  s.  pL  (Mod.  Lat.  silen(e);  Lat. 
masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  The  Silenal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynons  Esogens.  Flowers  inonodi- 
chlauiydeous;  carpels  combined  into  a  ci  im- 
pound fruit,  having  a  free  central  ])lari'nta 
and  an  external  embryo,  curved  around  a 


boil,  bo^;  po^t.  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  cboms,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sm,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
-oian,  -tian  =  shajo.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhon.    -oious,  -tioos,  -sioos  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &a.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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little  tnealy  albumen.  Orders ;  Caryopliyl- 
Iftt-ete,  lUeceVtraceje,  PortulacaccEe,  aiul  Poly- 
gouaCHH;.    {Lindley.) 

U'-lence,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  silentia,  from 
siU'ns,  t;enit.  sii«;Uis  =  silent  (q-V.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  sileticio  ;  Ital.  siieiiziu.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  silent ;  the 
state  which  prevails  when  everything  is 
eilent ;  entire  absence  of  noise ;  stillness, 
quiet. 

"  I  should  posapsB 
The  poet'B  treasure.  iUcnc''.  aiiJ  iuJulge 
TJio  dreiuiis  of  tuicy."        Coioper :  Tuik,  L  235. 

2.  Stillness,  calmness ;  a  state  of  rest, 
quiet,  or  cessation  from  agitation,  fury,  or 
tumult ;  as,  The  winds  were  hushed  to  silence. 

3.  The  state  of  lidding  one's  peace ;  for- 
bearance of  speech  in  man  or  of  noise  in  other 
anim;ds  ;  t;iciturnity,  luuteness  :  as,  To  keep 
silence,  to  listen  iu  silence. 

4.  The  refraining  from  speaking  of  or  mak- 
ing knnwn  something ;  secrecy:  aa,  To  pur- 
cliase  a  person's  sileiice. 

5.  Oblivion,  obscurity  ;  absence  of  mention. 
%  Silence  is  cither  occasional  or  habitual ; 

it  may  arise  friim  circumstances  or  cliaracter  ; 
taciturnity  is  mostly  habitual,  and  springs 
fixna  disposition. 

n'-lon^Qt  ''-*-    [Silence,  s.] 

1.  To  make  silent ;  to  compel  to  hold  one's 
peace,  nr  to  refrain  from  speaking. 

"  The  iutere^ted  iDdividuals.  who  have  been  eerved 
by  their  cuuniug,  haveboeu»ilenced,"—Hnox:  Winter 
Evenings,  eveu.  Hi. 

2.  To  oppose  or  refute  with  arguments 
which  are  unanswerable. 

"  The  kinff  waa  silenced,  but  not  appeased."— J/uco «■ 
lag:  Hut.  En-j.,  cli.  vii. 

3.  To  stop  from  sounding ;  to  quiet ;  to 
make  to  cease. 

"  SUence  that  dreadful  bell." 

Shakegp.  :  Othello,  11.  3. 

4.  To  stop  the  noise  nf  tiring  from  ;  to  cause 
to  cease  tiring,  as  by  a  viynrous  cannonade. 

"  To  aacertaiu  the  com iiarati  ve  tfficieacy  of  quick- 
firing  aud  miicliiiie  ^na  in  tile  net  ng  t^shure  battery." 
—Standard.  Oct.  13.  1S85. 

5.  To  I'estrain  in  reference  to  liberty  of 
speech  ;  especially,  to  restrain  or  interdict 
from  preaching  by  revoking  a  licence  to 
preach. 

"  The  litenc'd  preacher  yields  to  potent  atrnio, 
And  feels  that  grace  hia  prayer  hesoucht  in  vrIu." 
I'ope :  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  i, 

6.  To  still,  to  quiet,  to  appease,  to  restrain  ; 
as,  To  silence  opposition,  to  silence  complaints. 

sT-lence,  inter}.  [Silence,  v.]  Used  ellipti- 
cally  for,  Let  there  be  silence,  or.  Keep  silence. 

"  .Silence  f  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  bate  thee." 

Shakeip.  :  Tempest,  1.  2. 

Bi-le'-ne.5.  [From  Lat.  silemi$(q.v.) (Loudon), 
from  Gr.  o-taAo;'  (sfV/^ou)  —  spittle,  from  the 
viscid  moisture  on  the  stalks  of  many  species, 
by  which  small  tlies  are  entrapped;  hence 
the  English  name,  CatcUfly.  (Faxton,  Sir  J. 
Hooker,  &c.).] 

Bot. :  Catchfly  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Sileneae. 
Calyx  g;iin>'sepakius,  tubular,  often  ventricose, 
five-t-'othed,  ten-nerved ;  petals  five,  clawed, 
mostly  crowned  at  the  mouth,  and  with  tlie 
Kmb  generally  notched  or  bifid  ;  stamens  ten  ; 
styles  usually  three  ;  capsule  three-celled  be- 
low, six  toothed  above,  many  seeded.  Species 
200,  from  the  noith  temperate  zone.  Of  these 
the  United  States  puseess  ten  native  and  ^eve^al 
that  have  heen  introduced.  These  aie  uhUiilly 
inconspicuous  plants,  but  Sileue  regia,  tlie 
Splendid  Catchfly,  is  of  large  size  and  beau- 
tiful in  cultivatiun,  it  bearing  fluwers  of  a 
bright  scarlet  color.  Its  lauge  is  Irum  Ohio  to 
Louisiana.  Eur^'pe  possesses  a  coneideiable 
number  of  species,  variously  known  as  Cam- 
pion and  Catchfly,  the  latter  name  due  to  their 
viscid  eecretiuns.  Miiny  specii-s  are  cidUvated 
as  ornamental  plants.  Dai  win  mt-nti<^)ns  iSilene 
aa  a  genus  in  which  it  is  nearly  impossibo 
to  piuduce  hybrids,  even  between  the  most 
closely  allied  species.  S.  OUtes  is  bitter  and 
astringent;  it  lias  been  given  in  drupsy.  A 
dec<n'tion  of  the  root  of  ti.  virginica  has  been 
used  in  the  United  Sta.tes  us  an  antbelmititic. 

M-le'-ne-SB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sUen(e);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -efe.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Caryophyllacere.  Sepals 
united  into  a  tube,  opposite  the  stamens, 
when  the  latter  equal  them  in  number. 

U'-lent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  silens,  genit.  silentis,  pr. 


par.  of  sileo  =  to  be  atill  ;    cogn.  with  Goth. 
{amt)silan—  to  become  silent.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  speaking;  mute,  dumb. 

"  O  my  God,  I  cry  In  the  day  time,  and  In  the  night 
seaaoii  1  am  nut  ti(ent,"~ Ptuhn  xjtli.  2. 

2.  Habitually  taciturn  ;  naturally  liisposed 
to  silence  ;  speaking  Kttle  ;  not  loqnaciuus. 

"  Ulyiises,  adds  he.  v/na  the  must  eloquent  aud  moat 
silent  of  men. " — Broome  :  Un  tk«  Odyitey. 

3.  Not  making  mention  or  proclamation ; 
making  no  noise  or  rumour. 

"  This  new  created  world,  whereof  In  hell 
Fame  is  not  sHent."         Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  938. 

4.  Perfectly  quiet ;  still ;  free  from  noise  or 
sound  :  as,  a  silent  wood. 

6.  Making  no  noise  ;  noiseless  :  as,  a  silent 
match. 

6.  Not  pronounced  or  expressed ;  not 
sounded  in  pronunciation  :  as,  The  e  in  fable 
is  silent. 

*  7.  Having  no  elfect;  not  operating;  in- 
efficient. 

"  Second  aud  inBtmmental  causes,  together  with 
nature  itself,  without  tli;kt  opcrntive  faculty  which 
God  pave  them,  would  become  tilent,  virtueless,  aud 
lioaA.  —Raleigh  :  Hist.   i\-jrld. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  time  of  silence  ;  silence, 
quiet. 

"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  tilent  of  the  night." 
Shukesp  :  2  Henry  I/.,  i.  4. 

silent-partner,  s.    The  same  as  Sluep- 

ENG  or  DOKMANT- PARTNER.       [DORMANT.] 

silent-system,  s.  A  system  of  prison 
discipline  winch  imposes  entire  silence  among 
the  prisoners  even  when  assembled  together. 

*  si-len'-ti-ar-y  (tl  as  ahl),  s.  [Lat.  nlen- 
tiarius  ;  Fr.  siknciaire.] 

1.  One  appointed  to  keep  silence  and  order 
in  a  coiu-t  of  justice. 

2.  A  privy-councillor ;  one  sworn  to  secrecy 
in  affjiirs  of  state. 

"  The  era|)eror  afterwards  sent  hie  rescript  hy  Eu- 
stathiUB,  the  lilentiav!/." — Barrvvi:  Pope i Supremacy. 

*  si-len'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  siUntiosus.]  Ha- 
bitually silent ;  taciturn. 

Si'-lent-ly»  adv.     [Eng.  siUnt;  -ly.l 

1.  In  a  silent  manner;  without  words  or 
speech. 

"  Some  hand  nnseen  these  tilently  dieplay'd  " 

Thomson  :  Cmtle  qf  tndvlence.  1.  34. 

2.  Without  noise  ;  quietly. 

'•  With  tiptoe  step  rice  silently  succeeds." 

Coujper :  Expottulation.Zi. 

3.  Without  mention  ;  in  silence. 

"What  the  compilera  recommended  chiefly  to  our 
faith,  he  silently   passes  oTGi."—\Vaterland:    Workt, 

V.  36". 

sl'-lent-nesSt  s.  [Eng.  silent :  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  slate  of  being  silent ;  silence,  still- 
ness, quiet. 

*'  And  if  my  eyes  revealVl  tt,  they,  aJaa  I 
Were  punish'd  by  the  silentneis  of  thine." 

Byron :  Lament  of  Tasso,  v. 

f  SX-le'-nus,  s.  [Lat ,  from  Gr.  SetArj^os  [Set- 
lenos),  the  constant  attendant  and  tutor  of 
Bacclius,  and  the  father  of  the  Satyrs.  He 
was  represented  ns  drunken,  bald-headed,  witli 
short  liorns  and  a  flat  nose.] 

Zool. :  An  old  genus  of  Monkeys,  with  one 
species,  Silenns  I'l-.tus,  the  Silenus  Ape  or 
Wanderoo  (q.v.),  now  merged  in  Macacus. 

silenus-ape,  s.    [Silenus.] 

si'-ler,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  willow,  SnJix 
Ccijirea  or  S.  tntelllna.  Not  of  the  modern 
genus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sileridse  (q.v.). 
Slier  trilobum  occurs  in  Cambridgeshire,  but 
is  rare. 

si-ler'-i-dre,  s.  pi.    ['iFod.   Lat.  siler;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi,] 
Bot.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Apiaceae. 

sU'-er-^,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  Foliage  carved  on  the  tops  of  pillars. 

si-le'-si-a  (si  as  shl)»  »•     [See  def.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin  coarse  linen  cloth, 
so  called  from  having  been  originally  manu- 
factured in  Silesia,  a  province  of  Prussia. 

Si-le'-sl~an  (si  as  shi),  a.  &  s.    [Silesia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Peiiaiiiing  or  relating  to 
Silesia :  as,  Silesian  linen. 

B,  As  s^ibst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Silesia. 


Sl'-lex»3.     [Lat,  =  Hint,] 

Min.,  <&c. ;  A  word  formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate any  flinty  substance,  also  as  an  equivalent 
of  silica  (q.v.). 

silf'-berg-ite,  s.  [After  Vester-Silfberget, 
Sweden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  lioney-yellow 
crystals  or  in  large  cleavable  masses.  Hard- 
ness, 5*5 ;  sp.  gr.  8*446 ;  lustre,  vitreous ; 
transparent.  Compos.  :  silica,  4S*83 ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  30*49  ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
8'34  ;  magnesia,  8*:J9  ;  time,  1*74  ;  loss  on  igni- 
tion, 0*44  =  9y"23,  whiih  nearly  corresponds 
to  the  jToposed  formula,  4FeSi03-f  2(MgCa) 
SiOj  +  MnbiOa- 

sil'-green,  s.    [Sengreen.] 

sil-hou-ctte',  s.  [A  name  given,  about  1757, 
in  derision  uf  the  French  Minister  of  Fimince, 
fitienne  Silhouette,  he  liavirig  vexed  the 
people  of  Paris  by  many  suluU'iry  aud  some 
rather  trifling  reforms;  the  witSj  therefore, 
dubbed  any  very  cheap  article  a  silhouette.] 
A  profile  or  outline  repiesentation  of  an 
object  tilled  in  with  black.  The  inner  parts 
are  sometimes  touched  up  with  lines  of  liguter 
colour,  and  shadows  are  indicated  by  a 
briglitening  of  gum  or  other'  lustrous  metlium. 
The  tirst  notice  of  the  modern  practice  of  the 
art  was  in  regard  to  portraits  made  by 
Elizabeth  Pyborg,  who  cut  the  protiles  of 
William  and  Mary  out  of  black  paper,  169l>. 

"Converting  the  old  lady'e  strong  nquUiue  profile 
Into  a  grim  sdhouette  of  eome  wmriur  of  ancieut 
Greece  or  RQ\n6.' —Bar pert  Magazine,  June,  188S; 
p.  117. 

Sil'-i-Ca,  S.      [Lat.]      [SlLICIC-ANHVDRIDE.] 

sil-i  -cal-car'-e-ous,  sil-i-9i-cal-<sar'-©- 
OUS,  a.     [Eng.  silica,  and  adcareous,] 

Mill.  £  Petrol.  :  Applied  to  ciilcaieous  sub- 
stances containing  free  silica. 

sil'-i-cate,  s.     [Eng.  silic{ic);  -ate.] 
Chein. :  A  salt  of  silicic  acid. 

sil'-i-cat-ed,  o.  [Eng.  silicat{e);  -ed.]  Com- 
biuetl  with  silica  ;  coated  with  silica. 

silicate  d-hydrogen,  s. 

Ckem, :  SiH4.  Silit-ium  hydride.  A  colour- 
less gas  produced  by  treating  magnesium  con- 
taining silicium  with  liydrochloric  acid.  In 
its  impure  stale  it  takes  tire  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  burning  with  a  white 
flame,  and  depositing  clouds  of  silica.  On 
passing  jture  siliciited  hydrogen  through  a 
tube  heated  to  redness  it  is  decomposed,  silica 
being  deposited. 

sil-i-cat-i-za'-tion,  s.     [Eng,  eilicai{c); 

■izcUion.] 

Min.  dt  Petrol.  :  Becoming  more  or  lesB 
changed  to  silica  or  a  silicate. 

si-li9'-e-a  (or  5  as  sh),  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  ol 
Lat.  siliceus  =  of  flint,  flinty.] 
Zool. :  The  Silicispongia  (q.v.). 

si-li'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  si-li'-cious,  a 

[Lat.  siliceus.] 

Min.  it  Petrol. :  Applied  to  any  mineral 
substance  or  rock  containing  or  consisting 
wholly  or  in  part  of  impure  silica, 

siliceous-sinter,  s. 

Min. :  A  spongy  or  cellular  form  of  silica, 
mostly  hydrated,  and  tlierefore  referable  to 
opal  (q.v.),  brought  to  the  surface  and  de- 
posited by  thermal  wateis,  occasiimally  the 
deposit  is  more  or  less  compact  with  a  vitre- 
ous lustre,  and  in  this  case  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguislied  from  true  opal. 

siliceous -sponges,  s.  pi.  [Silici- 
spongia. 

si-li9'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sili(ciuvi):  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  containing  silica. 

silicic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  SiH04.  A  weak  polybasic  acid  ob- 
tained by  acting  on  a  solution  of  sodic  and 
potassic  silicate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  On 
concentrating  the  solution,  the  silicic  acid 
separates  out  as  a  gelatinous  preci]'itate.  It 
is  very  unstable,  having  a  great  tendency  to 
give  off  water  and  form  the  anhydride. 

silicic-anhydride,  s- 

Ckem.  :  SiO«.  Silica.  Silicic  oxide.  Occurs 
in  nature  as  sami,  flint,  rock  crystal,  quartz, 
&c.,  and  readily  prepared  by  heating  silicio 


&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  quite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 
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acid  to  100°.  In  the  amorphous  state  it  is  a 
flue  wliite  powder,  sp.  gr.  1  ■9-2*3,  but  in  tlie 
crystalline  condition  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
liexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  a  liexagonal 

fiyraniid,  as  in  rock-crystal,  bi>.  gr.  S'UU.  In 
Kith  forms  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids, 
witli  tlie  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Silicic- chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  SiCl4.  Obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  finely  divided  carbon  and  silii-ic  an- 
hydride in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine.  It  is  a 
colourless,  mobile  liquid,  fuming  in  contact 
with  nir  ;  sp.  gr.  1'52,  and  boiling  at  59°.  Water 
(iKOomposes  it  instantaneously,  with  forma- 
tion of  silicic  and  liydrochloric  acids. 

silicic-ethers,  s.  pi. 
Ck'-'m. :  Siliiates  of  alcohol  radicles,  produced 
by  the  action  of  alcohols  ou  silicic  chloride. 

Bilicio-fluoride,  s. 

Chem.:  H\F^.  A  colourless  gas  with  pun- 
gent odour,  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
quartz,  sand,  fluorspar,  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric aeid,  and  collecting  in  a  dry  vessel 
over  mercury.  It  fumes  in  contact  with  air, 
and  under  a  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres 
ctvndenses  to  a  colourless  liquid. 

siliciC'hydrotrlchloride,  s.  [Silicon- 
chloroform. j 

silicic-oxide,  s.    [Silicic-anhydride.] 

sn-i-fi-c^-car'-e-ous,    o.      [Silicalcar- 
[■.ous.J 

Ml-i-9if'-er-ous,  a.    [Eng.  siUc(a);  Lat. /ero 
=  to  produce,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Petrol. :  Applied  to  rocks  containing  mi- 
nutely disseminated  free  silica. 

Bl-li9-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.   [En^.  siUci/(y) ; -icca- 

tiOH.] 

Petrol.:  Applied  to  .rocks  in  which  silica 
replaces  one  or  more  of  their  constituents. 

SX-li9'-i-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Silicify.] 

silicified-wood.  s. 

Mm.  :  Quartz  pseud omorphous  after  wood 
in  whitrh  the  original  structure  is  usually  well 
retained. 

Si-li9'  i-f^y",  v.t  k  i.     [Lat.  silex,  genit.  silids 
=  a  Hint,  audyacio  (pass. ^to)  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trails.  ;To  convert  into  silica;  to  miner- 
alize or  petrify  by  silica. 

B.  Intraiis.:  To  become  silica;  to  be  im- 
pre^^nated  with  silica. 

sil-l-ji-miir'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  stZtc(a);  Lat. 
mur{ex),  genit.  viur(icis)  =  a  rock,  or  point  of 
rock,  and  sufl'.  -ite  {MLn.).} 

Min. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  com- 
pound of  silica  and  magnesia. 

8il-i-5i-6'-phite,  s.    [Eng.  silica,  and  ophite.] 
Min.:  A  name  given  by  Sclmmf  to  a  sub- 
stance   supposed    to    have   an    intermeiliate 
comi>nsition  between   olivine  and  opal,  and 
resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  former, 

si-li'-cious,  a.    [Siliceous.] 

sil'i-ci-spon'-gi-fiB,  s.  pi  [Lat.  silex,  genit. 
silicis  =  flint,  and  spoiigia  ~  a  sponge  (q.v.).] 
ZooL:  An  order  of  Sponges.  Skeleton 
characterized  by  siliceous  spicules  which  may 
or  may  not  be  united  into  a  fibrous  skeleton. 
They  are  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
class,  and  its  most  numerous  di\  ision.  They 
exist  in  all  seas.  The  only  family  of  fresh- 
watersponges  falls  under  this  order.  Families, 
or  sub-orders  :  Monaxonidae,  TetmctiuellidLe, 
and  Hexactinellidie. 

sn'-i-9ite,  s.    [Eng.  silic(a);  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  Labradurite  (q.v.),  from  Co.  Autrim. 

3i-li9'-it-ed,  a.     [Lat.  silex,  genit.  silici{s)  = 
liiiit;  (  eoiiiicct.,  and  Eng.  sufl'.  -ed.] 

Min.:  Impregnated  with  silica  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree. 

fli-li9'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  sileXf  genit.  silicis  = 
flint.  Modelled  on  calcium,  pot;issium,  &c.] 
Chem. :  Silicon.  A  tetratomic  element, 
symbol,  Si  ;  at.  wt.  2S-2  ;  .sp.  gr.  (crystallized) 
2-49,  first  isolated  by  Bei^ilius  in  1810 ; 
occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen  as  quartz 
or  silica,  and  enters  largely  into  the  comp'-.'ii- 
tion  of  many  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  earth 
is  composed.    With  th*  exception  of  oxygen 


It  Is  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed 
of  the  elements.  It  may  be  obtained  nearly 
pure  by  heating  the  double  flum-ide  of  silicinm 
and  potassiupu  in  a  glass  vessel  with  its  own 
weight  of  i)otassium  or  sodium,  and  tieating 
the  fused  nmss  when  cold  with  water,  siliciutii 
remaining  behind  as  a  dark-brown  amorphous 
powder.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  crys- 
talline form  by  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture 
of  aluminium,  glass,  and  cryolite.  Amorphous 
silicium  is  devoid  of  lustre,  inflames  when 
heated  in  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  all  acids,  except  hydrofluoric,  in  which  it 
dissolves  readily.  Crystallized  silicium  forms 
dark  lustrous  octJihedra,  haril  enougli  to 
scratch  glass,  and  is  almost  infusible. 

sUicium-hydrlde,  s.      [Silicated-hy- 

DROGEN.] 

si-li9-i-ur-et'-ed.  si  li9-l-ur-et'-ted»  a. 

[Eng.  silicate,  and  urcttvd.l    Silicated  (q.v.), 

sillcluretted-hydrogen,«.  [Silioatfj)- 

HYDKOOEN.J 

sil'-i-cle,    si-lic'-u-la,  •       [Lat.  silicula, 
dimin.  from  sili-iiui  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  shorter  form  of  a  siliqua,  in  no 
case  more  than  four  times  as  long  as  broad, 
and  often  much  shoiler. 

sil-i-oo-bor-6-c&r-9ite,  «.     [Pref.  siOco-, 
and  Eng.  borocalcite.] 

Min. :  A  compact  to  earthy  mineral  occur- 
ring in  small  noduh-s  in  anhydrite  or  gypsum 
near  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  Hardness,  3*5  ; 
sp.  gr.  2'65 ;  lustre,  subvitreous ;  colour, 
white  ;  siibtrans lucent.  Compos. :  boric  acid, 
43-0;  silica,  15-8;  lime,  29-4;  water,  11-8  = 
100.  According  to  How,  the  formula  should 
be  2CaOSi02  +  2{Ca02B03  +  HO)  +  3HOBO3. 

Sil-i-c6-flu-6r'-ic,   a.      [Eng.  silico(n),  and 
lluoric.]    A  synonym  of  Hydrofluosilicic(q.v.). 

silicofluoric  -  acid,  s.     [Hydrofldo- 

SILICIC-ACID.] 

sa-i-c6-flu'-dr-ide,  s.    [Eng.  silico(n),  and 
Jiuoride.] 

Chem.  (PL) :  2MF-aiF4.  Salts  produced  by 
dissolving  the  metallic  oxides,  hydrates,  or 
carbonates  in  silicofluoric  acid,  till  the  liquid 
is  saturated.  The  silicofluorides  of  sodium, 
lithium,  barium,  and  calcium  are  sjiaringly 
soluble  in  water;  all  the  other  silicofluorides 
are  very  soluble. 

sil'-i-con.  «.    [SiLiciina.] 
silicon-chloroform,  a. 

Chein.  :  SiHCl^.  Silicic  hydrotrichloride. 
A  volatile  inflammable  liquid  formed  when 
silicium  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  current 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  burns  with  a 
green-edge  flame,  boils  at  36°,  sp.  pr.  1*6,  and 
is  decomposed  by  chlorine  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. 

Si-lic'-U-la,  S.      [SlLICLE.] 
Sil'-i-CUle,  S.      [SiLIGLE.] 

*  si-lic-u-16'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  neut  pL  of 
siliculosus,  from  siiicula  (q.v.).] 

Bat.:  Plants  having  for  their  fruit  a  silicle 
(q.v.).  lu  Linnteus's  Artificial  System  an 
order  of  Tetradyuamia.  Genera,  Draba,  Lu- 
naria,  Sic 

si-lic'-u-lose,  si-lic'-u-lous,  a.    [Eng. 

silicul(e') ;  -ose,  -oits.  ] 

1.  Having  silieles  or  pertaining  to  siliclea. 

*  2.  Full  of  or  consisting  of  husks  ;  husky. 
(Bailey.) 

*  si-li?'-in-ous,  *  si-li^-in-ose,  a.    [Lat. 

sili-jinens,  from  silifio,  genit.  siliginis  =  Hue 
white  wheat.]  Made  of  white  wheat.   (Bailei:) 

sil'-ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Sile,  v.] 

siling-dish,  s.    A  colander,  a  strainer. 

sil'-i-qua  (pi.  sil'-i-quae),  s.    [Lat.=:a  jod 
or  husk.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  dry,  elongated  jjericarp,  con- 
sisting of  two  valves,  held  together  by  a 
common  suture  or  replum,  from  which  they 
ultimately  dehise^.  Many  seeds  attached  to 
two  placentie  adhering  to  the  replum,  and 
opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.  Lindley 
places  it  under  his  Compound  Fruits. 

2.  A  weight  of  four  grains  used  in  weighing 
gold  and  precious  stones  ;  a  carat. 


8ll-i-quar'-i~a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  diiuiu.  xrom 
gili-iua  (q.v.).J 

Zool.  <e  Palmmt.  ;  A  genus  of  TurrltellldBB 
(Woodioard),  of  Vermetidie  (Tate),  with  eight 
recent  species, from  the  Mediterranean  (where 
tlie  typical  species,  Sili'fuaria  atiguina,  is 
found  embedded  in  silicious  sponges),  and 
North  Australia.  FosBil  species  ten,  from 
the  Eocene  onward. 

si-lique'  (que  as  k),  s.    [Silkjua.} 

sil-i-quel -la,   ».     [Mod.  Lat.,  dlmin.  from 

Lat.  sili'iua  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  carpels  or  divisions  of 
certain  fruits  like  that  of  Papaver  with  the 
two  placentte. 

ai-li'-qui-form.  a.  [Lat.  siliqua^H  pod, 
and  fornui  —  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
siiape  of  a  siliqua. 

t  8ll-i-qu6'-sa,  8.  pX.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat, 
siliqiLOi^s,  from  Lat.  5i/i*/tia  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  Plants  having  for  their  fruit  a  siliqua 
(q.v).  In  Linnfpus's  Artificial  System  an  order 
ofTetradynamia.  Genera  ;  Raphanus,  Clieiran- 
thus,  &c. 

*  sa-i-quo'-SW,  8.  pi    [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 

siliquosUS.]      [SiLIQUOSA.] 

Bot. :  The  fifty-seventh  order  in  Liimfpus's 
Natural  System.  Tlie  same  as  Crucifer^ 
(q-v.). 

sU'-i-qu6se,  sU'-l-quous,  a.  [Siliqua.] 
Bearing  siliiiure  ;  having  that  species  of  peri- 
carp called  a  siliqua. 


silk,  "  selke,  *  silke,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  seolc, 
from  Lat.  sericum=  silk,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of 
Sericiis  =  o(  or  pertaining  to  the  Seres  or 
Chinese;  cogn.  with  IceL  silki;  Sw.  alike; 
Dan.  silJce.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fine,  glossy,  and  tenacious  fibre  spun 
by  Bombyx  mori  and  allied  species.  [Silk- 
worm.] The  Chinese  seem  to  have  led  the 
way  in  rearing  tlie  silkworm,  a  native  of  tlieir 
country,  and  using  the  silk  for  textile  pur- 
poses. The  first  Greek  writer  who  mentions 
it  is  Aristotle  (b.c.  384-322).  Some  tliink 
that  Virgil  alludes  to  silk  in  Georg.  ii.  121, 
but  it  may  be  cotton  that  is  referred  to.  Pliny 
describes  the  formation  of  silk  by  the  Bombyx 
(Hist.  Nat.,  xi.  17).  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
a  law  was  passed  at  Rome  that  no  man  should 
disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silken  garment 
(Tacit.:  An.,  ii.  33).  Tlie  Emperor  Helioga- 
balus  broke  through  the  regulation  and  eame 
forth  all  in  silk.  His  exainple  was  followed, 
and  the  use  of  silk  spread  among  all  classes. 
Hitherto  the  fibre  had  been  imported  from 
China,  but  in  a.d.  551  two  Persian  monks, 
resident  in  China,  were  encouraged  by  Jus- 
tinian to  carry  ott'  the  eggs  of  the  nn-th  to 
Constantinople.  They  were  successful,  and 
the  new  industry  took  root  in  Euiope.  It  was 
introduced  into  Sicily,  in  1146,  whence  it  passed 
to  the  mainland  of  Italy,  to  Spain  in  1253,  and 
to  Lyons,  now  its  great  seat  in  France,  in 
1521,  and  to  England  by  refugees  from  Ant- 
werp in  1685. 

The  insects  are  fed  by  silk  producers  on 
mulberry  leaves,  their  appropriate  nutriment, 
though  they  will  also  consume  lettuces.  The 
cocoons  are  boiled  for  a  considerable  time 
in  an  alkaline  solution,  to  which  some  glj'- 
cerine  may  be  added.  They  are  then  placed 
in  a  basin,  where  a  semi-rotating  brush  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  remove  the  outei- waste  shell, 
and  pick  out  the  continuous  threads.  Then 
the  cocoons  are  placed  in  the  hot  water  basin 
of  a  reeling  niarhine,  cleansed,  and  a  fixed 
number  of  threads  are  wound  into  a  single  of 
uniform  thickness.  Two  or  more  singles  are 
then  thrown  together  and  spun  or  twisted 
into  a  yarn.  Two  or  more  threads  twisted 
together  are  called  a  tram.  When  silk  is  em- 
ployed in  this  state  in  weaving  it  is  called  the 
shout,  or  weft.  Thrown  silk  is  formed  of  two, 
three,  or  more  singles  twisted  together  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  singles 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  twisted.  This 
process  is  termed  organzining,  and  tlie  pro- 
duct organzine.  [Silk-thhower.]  The  silk 
reaches  the  spinner  twisted  into  the  form  of 
knots,  and  in  batches  called  books  or  liard 
yarn.  (For  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  India 
see  Tnsser.) 

A  thread  of    silk  will    support   a  weight 
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■tending  to  that  borne  by  a  flax  thread  of  the 
saui**  (liaiij*>tcr  in  the  ratio  of  130  U>  47,  and 
to  one  of  hemp  in  the  ratio  of  102  to  49. 

"  I  need  not  explaiu  thnt  nU  la  ori(;iiially  sfun  frum 
the  bowels  of  a  t-aterpillAr.  aud  that  It  composes  ft 
soldeii  tomb  from  wheiit'e  a  worm  emerged  in  the 
form  o(  a  butterfly.  "—Wiftfion ;  Decline  *  fall,  ch.  x. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  silk. 

"  He  caused  the  shore  to  be  covered  with  Persian 
iCA  fur  him  to  tread  upou. "—Knollet ;  Hiit.  l^rkeA. 

*II  In  this  sense  the  word  admits  of  a  plural. 

3.  A  dress  made  of  silk. 

"  Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  or  mstling  of  lilkt, 
betray  thy  poor  heart."— Sft-iAe*!*.  ;  Lear,  iii.  i. 

4.  A  name  given  to  the  filiform  style  of  tho 
female  flower  of  maize,  from  its  resemblance 
to  real  silk  in  fineness  and  softness. 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Ma<le  of  silk  ;  silken :  as,  a  silk  dress, 
Milk  stui-kings. 

2.  Resembliiig  silk  ;  silky  :  as,  silk  hair, 
{Shakttsp,  :  As  You,  Like  It,  iii.  3.) 

H  (1)  To  take  silk:  To  attain  the  rank  of  a 
queen's  counsel. 
(2)  ViTginia  silk:    [Viroinian-silk]. 

SiUE-COtton,  s.  A  short,  silky,  elastic 
fibre  obtained  from  tlie  bombax  and  some 
other  trees.  It  is  employed  by  the  Hindoos 
for  producing  a  coarse,  loose  kind  of  cloth, 
and  has  been  used  instead  of  silk  for  cover- 
ing hat-bodies. 

Silk-cotton-tree : 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Bombax  (q.v.) ;  (2)  the 
genus  Eriodendron. 

SiUc-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  dre-is  or  stiflen  and  smooth  silk. 

8iU£-flower.  s. 

Bot. :  CaUkindra  triTiervia. 

8iU£-fowl,  s.     The  same  as  Silky,  B. 

Silk-gelatine,  s.    [Sericin.] 

silk-gown,  5.  The  technical  name  of  the 
canonical  gown  or  robe  of  a  queen's  counsel, 
difl'ering  from  that  of  an  ordinary  barrister  in 
being  made  of  silk,  and  not  of  stuff;  hence, 
applied  to  a  queen's  counsel  hiraselt 

t  silk-grass,  s. 

But. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Yucca, 
from  the  fibres  which  it  yields. 

silk-hen,  s.    The  female  of  the  sDk-fowI 
(q-v.). 
silk-mercer,  s.    A  dealer  in  silk. 

silk-mill,  s.  A  building  where  silk  is 
reeled,  spun,  and  woven. 

silk-moth,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  Biymbyx  mori. 

2.  iPl.):  The  family  Bombycido. 

silk-shag,  s.  A  coarse,  rough,  woven 
gilk,  with  a  shaggy  nap. 

silk-stocking,  a.  Aristocratic,  exclu- 
Bive,  composed  of  arietucratd;  as  a.  gilkstocking 
club,  or  regiment.  (Often  used  in  contempt 
or  ridicule.) 

Silk-tall,  8. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species 

of  the  genus  Bombycilla  (q.v.). 

Silk -thrower,    silk -throwster,    s. 

One  who  winds,  twists,  spins,  or  thi'ows  silk, 
to  prepare  it  for  weaving. 

Silk-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Acacia  Julibrissiiij  a  native  of  the 
Levant. 

silk-weaver,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to 
weave  silken  numufactures. 

"  True  English  hate  your  monsiears'  rial  try  arta ; 
For  you  are  all  ji/ A  wearers  In  your  nearta." 

Dryden:  Epilogue  to  Aurunjjtebe. 

silk- weed,  s. 

1.  Asclepias  Comuti,  or  syriaoa. 

2.  (PL) :  The  Confervaceae. 

silk-Winding,  s.  The  operation  of  wind- 
ing oil"  the  cocoons  of  the  silk-worm. 

"  Her  day  that  lightens  the  next  twelvemonth's  toll 
At  wearisome  silk-teindin^  coil  on  coiL" 

Brouming  :  Pippa  Patset. 

silk -worm,  *  sllke-worme,  s. 

Entom,,  Comm.,  ifc. :  A  popular  name  for 
the  caterpillar  of  any  moth,  the  chrysalis  of 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  of  silk.  Ap- 
plied to  the  caterpillars  of  the  genus  Bombyx, 


all  the  species  of  which  produce  silk,  and 
specially  to  Bombyx  viori,  a  native  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  China.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish-gray colour,  and  when  full-grown  is  about 
three  inches  long,  with  a  horn-like  process  on 
the  last  segment.  The  cocoon  is  yellow  or 
white,  aud  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg^. 
The  perfect  male  insect  is  about  an  inch  low^, 
with  a  wing-expanse  of  two  inclies,  the  female 
is  rather  larger  ;  wings  yellowish-white,  with 
indistinct,  dusky,  transverse  lines.  Eleven 
genera  of  the  family  Saturnidfe  (Actias, 
Anthertea,  Attacus,  Caligula,  Circula,  Lcepa, 
Neoris,  Uinaca,  Rhodia,  Salassa.  and  Saturnia), 
natives  of  China,  Japan,  or  India,  also  bear  silk. 

"  (I I gilk-womt  like,  bo  long  within  have  wrought. 
That  I  am  lost  in  luy  own  web  of  thought." 

Dryden  :  Conquest  of  Oranada,  L  2. 

Silk-worm  disease,  silk-worm  rot:  [Panhisto- 

PHYTON,    PeBRINE]. 

Silk-worm  gut:  A  fine  cord  for  angling, 
made  of  the  gut  of  the  ailk-worm.  Fine 
worms  abi)ut  to  begin  spinning  are  killed 
by  immersion  in  vinegar.  After  steeping  for 
about  twelve  hours,  the  worms  are  removed 
and  pulled  apart,  each  exposing  two  trans- 
parent yellowish  -  green  cords.  These  are 
stretched  to  the  required  extent,  and  fas- 
tened in  the  elongated  condition  on  a  board 
to  dry. 

silk' -en,  a.    [A.S.  seolcen,  from  seo!c-=  silk.] 

1.  Made  of  silk. 

"  Off  with  tbeae  tilken  robes  and  cap  of  velvet," 

Mickle :  Siege  of  Maraeilles.  i.  3. 

2.  Like  silk ;  silky ;  soft  to  the  touch ; 
hence,  tender,  delicate,  smooth,  effeminate. 

"  And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies." 

Shakerp.  :  Henry  V.,  ii.     (Chonu.) 

*  3.  Delicate,  smooth. 

"  Time,  aa  he  pasaey  us.  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unauiled.  and  swift,  and  of  a  tilke^n  sound," 

Coipper :  Task,  iv.  212. 

*4.  Dressed  in  silk  ;  effeminate,  soft. 

'■  Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields?" 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  v.  1. 

*  silk'-en,  v.t.     [Silken,  a.]    To  make   like 
silk  ;  to  render  soft  or  smooth. 

"  To  house  them  dry  on  fern  or  straw, 
Silkening  their  fleeces."  Dyer:  FUece,  il. 

silk'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  silky  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  silky  ;  soft- 
ness or  smoothness  to  the  touch. 

*  2.  Smoothness  of  taste. 

*  silk'- man,  s.     [Eng.  silk,   and  man.]     A 
dealer  in  silk  ;  a  silk-niercer. 

"  He  is  invited  to  dinner  at  .  .  .  Master  Smooth's, 
the  silk7nan,'—S!iaJceip. :  2  Henry  IV.,  IL  L 

*  silk- ness.  *  silk-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  silk; 
•ness.]    Silkiness. 

"  This  brize  hath  pricktmy  patience :  sir,  jomt tilkneue 
Ciearely  mistakes  Mecieuas,  and  iiis  house." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Poetatcer,  Hi  L 

silk'-y,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  silk;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Made  or  composed  of  silk  ;  silken. 

2.  Resembling  silk  ;  soft  and  smooth  to  the 
touch,  like  silk  ;  delicate,  glossy. 

"  To  spread  upon  the  field  the  dews  of  heaven. 
And  feed  the  silky  fleece."  Dyer :  Fleece,  U. 

3.  Delicate,  soft,  smooth. 

"  The  several  graces  and  elecrancles  of  muaicb,  tbe 
soft  and  sifkt/  touches,  the  nimble  transitioua  and 
delicate  closes."— Smith :  On  Old  Age  (1666),  p.  1*4. 

II.  Botany : 

1.  {Of  hairs) :  Long,  very  fine,  and  pressed 
closely  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  sub- 
lucid  silky  appearance. 

2.  (Of  leaves,  (fi'c.):  Covered  with  such  hairs, 
as  the  leaves  of  Alchemilla  alpina, 

B,  .^s  substantive : 

,  Ornith.:  A  fancy  variety  of  the  domestic 
"owl,  originally  from  China,  Malacca,  or 
i^ingapore. 

"  Silkies  may  be  classed  as  purely  fancy  poultry, 
having  little  but  their  unique  appe;irance  to  recom- 
mend them.  Instead  of  feathers  they  are  covered 
with  abundance  of  white,  silky  hair,  the  wing  and 
tail-quille  also  being  buug  with  long  silky  fringe.  The 
ikin  and  legs  are  blue,  the  face  and  comb  a  deep 
lurple  colour,  ear-lobes  being  slightly  tinged  with 
^vhite.  The  best  specimens  have  five  toea.  aud  are 
leathered  on  the  l^ga,  Tlie  plumage  should  be  pure 
-,-'hit&."— Lewis  Wright:  lUiU.  Book  ^Poultry,  p.  442. 

silky-tamarin,  s. 

Zool. :  Midas  rosalia,  one  of  tbe  prettiest  of 
t.ie  genus.  [Midas.]  The  fur  is  long,  yellow, 
aid  silky,  and  airanged  like  a  mane  round  the 
n  ;ck  and  face. 


silky-walnscot,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night-moth,  Senta  mar^ 
tim^a. 

silky- wave, «. 

Entom.  :  A  British  georaeter-moth,  Acidalia 
kolosericuta. 

sill  (1),   9111,  ""seUe,  *  siUe,  *  syUe,  t. 

[A.S.  syl  =  a  base,  a  support ;  ct>gn.  with  Icel. 
syll,  svill  =  a  sill,  a  door-sill ;  Sw.  syll ;  Sw. 
dial,  svill;  Dan.  syUl=ihe  base  of  a  frame- 
work building;  O.  H.  Ger.  su-elli  —  a.  sill,  a 
threshold;  Ger.  schvelle ;  Goth,  sulja  =  a 
foundation,  the  sole  of  a  shoe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  block  forming  a  basis  or  foundation  ;  a 
stone  or  a  piece  of  timberon  wliich  a  atructr.re 
rests ;  the  lowest  timber  in  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, especially  the  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
or  stone  at  the  bottom  of  a  framed  case,  aa 
of  a  door  or  window. 

2.  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  carriage.    {Prov.) 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  The  inner  edge  of  the  bottom  or 
sole  of  an  embrasure. 

2.  Mining :  The  floor  of  a  gallery  or  passage 
in  a  mine. 

%  (1)  Ground-silts :  [Gill,  %]. 
(2)  SiUs  of  the  port:  [Port-sill], 

sai  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  sei  =:a  fish  allied  to  the 
herring.]    The  young  of  the  herring.    {Prov.) 

sil'-la-bub,  *  sil'-li-biili,  *  syl'-la-bub, 
*  Slilibouk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
for  swiU-bouk  or  swell-houk,  where  bouk  =  Icel. 
6ii,A.T=the  belly.]  A  dish  made  by  mixing 
wine  or  cider  with  cream  or  milk,  and  thus 
forming  a  soft  curd. 

"QuaSs  sUlabubs  in  cans." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  li. 

sil-la'-gO,  s.     [Etyni.  not  apparent] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Traohanina  (q.v.),  with 
eight  species.  Two  dorsals,  the  tirst  with 
nine  to  twelve  spines  ;  ventrals  thoracic  ;  villi- 
form  teeth  in  jaws  and  on  vomer ;  operculum 
unarmed  ;  praeoperculum  serrated.  They  are 
small  plain-Coloured  shore-fishes,  common  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Australia. 

sil'-ler,  s.    [Silver.)    (Scotch.) 

Sll'-ler-y,  s.  [Seedef.]  A  non-sparkling  cham- 
pagne wine,  so  called  after  the  Maiquis  of 
Sillery,  the  osvner  of  the  vineyards  where  it 
is  produced. 

SU'-lik,   S.      [SiLLOCK.] 

sU'-li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  siUy;  -ly.}  In  a  silly 
manner ;  foolishly. 

"  We  are  caught  aa  ttUily  as  the  bird  in  the  net"— 
L' Estrange:  Ftibtes. 

sill'-i-man-ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  Silliman ; 
sutf.  -Ue\Min.).j 

Min. :  A  variety  of  fibrolite  (q.v.)  occurring 
in  long  slender  crystals  at  Chester,  Connecti- 
cut. Because  of  its  distinct  crystallization 
formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
its  optical  analogies  with  fibmlite  were  first 
pointed  by  Des  Cloizeaus,  as  well  as  its 
chemical  composition  which.  liUe  that  of 
fibrolite,  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina. 

sil'-U-ness,  •  se-11-nesae,  5.     [Eng.  sUly; 

•ness.] 

*  1,  Simplicity,  sirapleness. 

2.  Weakness  of  understanding;  want  of 
sound  sense  or  judgment ;  foolishness. 

"The  »i7;ineM  of  the  person  does  not  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  his  chiAiat:ttiT."—L'Ettrange. 

sil'-lock,  s.  [Eng.  sill  (2) ;  dimiu.  suff.  -ock.] 
The  fry  of  the  Coal-hsb  (q.v.).  Written  also 
sellok,  sillik,  silloc.    (Orkney.) 

"A  laree  quantitjr  of  sillockt.  or  young  saithe,  were 
got  to-dny  here  with  the  sweep-nets, "—Ziuiiy  Tel^ 
graph,  Nov.  26.  188L 

t  sir-lo-graph,,  s.  [Xat.  sillographus ;  Gr. 
crtAA6vpa<i>o?  {sillographos).'}  A  satirist ;  a 
writer  of  satirical  poems. 

"His  state  of  mind  is  finely  described  by  Tlmon  th« 
Millograph."— Lewes  :  Mist,  Philosophy,  L  43. 

sil'-lon,  S.    [Fr.] 

Fort. :  A  work  raised  in  a  ditch  to  defend  it, 
if  too  wide.  It  must  be  lower  than  the  main 
works,  but  higher  than  the  covered  way. 

sH'-ly,  •  sel-ie,  *sel-i.  *sel-y,  *seel-y,  a. 

[A.S.   S(i?;i3  =  happy,   prosperous,   fortunate, 


fite,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  fother ,  we,  wet,  here,  oamel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pSt. 
or.  wore,  w^U;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  o&b,  otire,  ^nlte,  octr,  r^e,  ftJl;  try,  Sjh^lan.    o,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


elllyhow — silvanito 
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from  S(fl  =  time,  season,  hfippiness  ;  cog?i. 
with  Diit.  mlig  =  blessed  ;  Icel.  sn-ll  =  bl.-ss.-<l, 
hajipy  ;  sala  =  bliss  ;  Sw.  sail  =  bleat,  happy  ; 
Qer.  selig ;  Goth,  sels.] 

•  1.  Blessed. 

"[He)  had  his  head  stricken  (roio  his  ahoulders  by 
thftc.  lilly  woman  J\idith."~JIomiliei ;  Sermon  agaimt 
Glultonp. 

•  2.  Happy,  fortuuate,  prosperous. 
•3.  Innocent. 

"Tlila  Mile-i  Forest  and  John  Di^hton  nbout  mid- 
night (the  silly  childrc ii  lying  in  tlieir  beds)  came  iuto 
the  chdiuber,  and  suddenly  lA|'i>ed  tlieiii  up  among 
the  clothes.-— Air  T.  More:  Biat.  Richard  III. 

•  i.  Harmless,  innocent,  inoffensive. 

"  strange  It  was  thought  and  absurd  above  the  rest, 
to  ch.iae  and  koep  out  of  the  house  silly  swrI1"ws. 
harmless  and  gentle  creatures. "—P.  Holland:  Plu- 
<ari-/»'«  M'lraU.  p.  776. 

•  5.  Plain,  simple,  rude,  rustic. 

"  There  was  a  fourth  man,  iu  a  tiUy  habit" 

Shaketp. :  Cipnbelifu,  v.  8. 

•6.  Weak,  impotent,  helpless,  frail. 

"Some  teely  trough  of  wood  or  some  trees  rliid." 

Broome:  Britinniat  Pastoral!,  i.  3. 

7.  Weakly  foolish ;  wanting  in  sense  or 
judgment;  weak  of  intellect;  witless. 

8.  Foolish,  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  charac- 
terized by  weakness  or  folly ;  showing  want 
of  judgment;  foolish,  unwise,  stupid. 

"  Foolea,  to  raise  auch  siUy  forts,  not  worth  the  least 
account."  Chapman  :  Homer;  IliaU  viii. 

9.  Fatnous,  imbecile ;  having  weakness  of 
mind  approaching  to  idiocy. 

10.  Weak  in  body ;  not  in  good  health. 
(Scotch.) 

lail'-ly-horfr",  s.  [A.S.  S(e?(g  =  blessed,  and 
hu,te=ii  hnud.]  The  membrane  that  covers 
the  head  of  the  fetus  ;  a  caul. 

"  Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  meDabraiioua 
covering  called  the  tiUyhow,  eoraetimes  found  about 
the  he^'la  of  children  upon  their  birth," — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  v..  ch.  ii. 

•  sil'-ly-ton,  s.     [Silly.]    A  simpleton. 

••Sillyton,  iorhea.T  T3,i\mg."—Bail€t/ :  £raimu»,p-  *IS. 

ai'-lo  (1),  s.     [O.Fr.]    [Ensilage,  Silage.] 

1.  A  store-pit  for  potatoes  or  beets.     (Amer.) 

2.  A  pit  in  which  green  fodder  is  tightly 
packed  to  make  silage  or  ensilage. 

"  The  system  uf  preserving  one  kind  of  green  food  at 
least  was  practised  in  pits  or  ailoi  more  than  eiglity 
years  a.go.— Field,  Oct  8,  1885. 

8l'-16  (2),  5.     [Lat.  siliis  =  snub-nose.] 

Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Sericostomatidas.  The 
species,  which  are  mostly  small  dark  insects 
much  resembling  each  other,  usually  abound 
in  the  localities  where  they  occur,  the  males 
flying  briskly  in  the  ap-ernoon,  especially  in 
bright  sunshine,  settling  on  the  herbage, 
among  which  the  less  active  females  occur. 
Seven  or  eight  species  ;  two,  Silo  pallipes  and 
S.  nigricornis,  are  British. 

si'-lo,  v.t.  ISiLo  (1),  s.]  To  pack  or  store  in  a 
silo. 

"  Last  year,  owing  partly  to  commencing  too  lat*. 
ftnd  priucipally  to  the  drought  material  was  siloed 
whicD  would  have  been  better  made  into  hay." — 
Fiet-t,  Dec.  19.  1885. 

Bl-lom'-e-ter,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ; 
Diez  derives  it  from  Scand.  sila  =  to  plough, 
and  Littre  from  Fr.  siller  =  to  make  sail ;  Qr. 
fiCTpov  {metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Naut.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  log-line,  the  distance  passed 
over  by  a  ship.  Various  forms  have  been 
proposed  or  actually  constructed. 

ail'-pha,  3.     [Gr.  <TtA.^jj  (silpM)  =  a  grub,   an 
insect  emitting  an  evil  odour,  perhaps  Blatta.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Silphidffi. 

sil'-phi-dae.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  silpk(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idre.] 

En.tom.  :  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles, 
tril'e  Necrophaga  (q.v.).  The  mandibles  end 
in  an  entire  point,  and  the  antennae  in  a 
kn#j,  generally  perfoliate,  and  having  four  or 
five  articulations.  There  are  many  genera 
and  a  considerable  number  of  speciee,  iu 
Europe  and  elsewhere, 

aO'-phi-e'-W,  s.pl.      [Mod.  Lat.  sHphi(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  SenecionidsB. 

gfl'-phl-iim,  5,  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  aCk^ttov  (sit- 
phion)  =  a  plant,  the  juice  of  which  was  used 
for  food  and  medicine.  Probably  Thapsia 
miphlon  or  Prangos pabnlaria.\ 


Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  Silphiete.  Por- 
enniiil  herbs  from  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  Silphium  laciniaXam  is  the 
Compass  plant  (li-v).  The  tubers  of  5.  Iceve 
are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

silt,  "  elite,  s.  [From  the  pa.  par.  of  51^  =  to 
drain,  strain,  filter.]  [Sile.]  A  tine  mixture 
or  deiiosit  of  clay  and  sand  from  running  or 
standing  water ;  fine  soil  deposited  from 
water;  mud,  slime,  sediment, 

"  CoTer«d  bv  the  inundation  of  the  fresh  and  salt 
waters,  and  the  iilt  and  moorish  enrth  exaggerated 
upon  them.' ^ Hale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind.  J  2,  ch.  viL 

snt.  V.t.  &  i.    [Silt,  s.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  choke,  fill  up,  or  obstruct 
witti  silt  or  mud.    (Generally  with  up.) 

•■  Roth  [canoes]  would  become  silted  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  estuary."— Quart,  Journ.  Oeot.  floe,  xvllL  22*. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  percolate  through  crevices ;  to  ooze. 

2.  To  become  choked  or  filled  up  with  silt. 

snt'-^,  a.  [Eng.  silt ;  -y.]  Consisting  of,  or  of 
the  nature  of  silt ;  resembling  silt ;  full  of  silt. 

sil-u-bo-sau'-riis,  s.  [Gr.  a-iWv^o<;  (sillu- 
bos)  —  a  kiud  of  thistle,  and  o-avpos  (sauros)  = 
a  lizard.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Scincidte,  with  two 
species  peculiar  to  Australia.  The  tail  is 
short,  conical,  and  armed  with  sharp  spinous 
scales. 

Sil-iir-Sjl'-d-doil,  ».  [Lat.  silur(iis),  and  Gr. 
av6Sov<;  {atwdotis)  =  toothless.] 

Ichthy. :  An  Indian  genus  of  Siluroids,  group 
Silurina  (q.v.). 

oL-liire',  s.  [Silubus.]  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Sdurus  (q.v.). 

Si-liir'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Silures,  an  old  British  people,  who  in- 
habited part  of  Wales,  Herefordshire,  &c. 
Under  their  king,  Caractacus  (Caradoc),  they 
maintained  their  freedom  for  a  time,  but  were 
ultimately  subdued  by  the  Romans.  (Thom- 
son :  Liberty,  iv.) 

Silurian-system,  f. 

,  Geol. :  A  term  made  public  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  in  1839,  though  he  had  begun  to 
use  it  as  early  as  1835.  It  implied  that, 
speaking  broadly,  the  rocks  so  described 
were  well  developed  in  the  country  of  the 
old  Silures.  The  term  has  been  universally 
adopted.  Murchison  divided  his  Silurian 
system  into  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  con- 
tending that  the  Cambrian  system  of  Sedgwick 
was  not  independent,  but  simply  Lower 
Silurian.  Whatever  be  the  case  with  the 
Cambrian,  the  Laurentian  system,  since 
established,  is  unequivocally  okler  than  the 
Silurian.  In  the  United  States  Silurian  strata 
extt-nd  southwest  along  the  All'-ghanies  into 
Alabama,  and  prubably  throughout  the  interior 
continental  basin,  for  areas  appear  at  intervals, 
and  they  reappear  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 
In  Canada  they  extend  from  the  mouth  uf  the 
St.  Lawrence  past  the  great  lakes  iuto  the  far 
nortliwest.  The  Canadian  and  the  Trenton 
formations  are  believed  to  be  Lower  Silurian, 
the  Niagara,  the  Salina,  and  the  Oriskany  to  be 
successive  strata  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  The 
table  of  strata  in  England  stands: 

I.   UppKT    Silurian:    L    Ludlow    formation   (q.v.); 

a.  Wenfock  formation  (q.v.):  8.  Llandovery  formation 

or  Group  (q.v.). 
IL  Lover    Silurian. '   1.     Bala   and    Caradoc    beds. 

fCARADOC-l;  2.  Llandeiloflag8(q.v.);a  AreulgorStiper 

Stone  Group. 

There  is  a  great  break  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian,  whii-li  are  unconformable, 
and  a  greater  break  between  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian and  the  Devonian.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Silurian  the  land  was  sinking; 
durin;^  the  deposition  of  the  Llandeilo  the 
sea  was  moderately  deep.  Algae,  corals, 
brachiopoda,  trilobites,  and  other  Crustacea, 
and,  in  the  upper  strata,  fishes,  are  the  cha- 
racteristic fossils.  The  higher  vertebrates 
had  not  yet  appeared.  Vast  areas  in  Ru.ssia, 
&c.,  are  covered  by  Silurian  rocks,  and  they 
are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 
[Geeywacke,  Transition.] 

Bil-iir-ich'-thys,  *.    [Lat.  silur(us),  and  Qr. 

Ix^i^'i  {i':kthiL-i)  =  a,  flsh.J 

Ichthy. :  An  Indian  genus  of  Siluroids,  group 
Silurina  (q.v.). 

si-liir'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sUur(us);  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ir/.f.] 


1.  Ichthy.:  Cat-fishes;  a  family  of  Pliysosto 
mi,  chiefiy  from  the  ficshwat-Ts  of  tropical 
and  temperate  regions,  and  the  few  which 
enter  tlie  sea  keep  cl»>.se  lo  the  coast.  Scal» 
are  never  present,  and  when  tlie  skin  is  not 
naked  it  bears  os.seoua  scutes  :  the  maxillarj 
boDes  are  reduced  to  rudiments,  and  generally 


HALAPTKRURDS    ELEnBICUS. 

form  the  support  for  a  maxillary  barbel,  so 
that  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by 
the  pre-maxillary  bones  only  ;  sub- operculum 
absent ;  air-bladder  generally  present,  com- 
municating witli  the  organ  of  hearing  by 
auditory  ossicles.  The  anal  and  dorsal  flna 
are  variable  in  their  development,  and  the 
family  have  been  subdivided  as  under  : — 

SUB-DIVISIOSS.  G  ROUPS. 

t  HoMALOPTtRA     ...    Clarlina,  Plotosina. 
i  ilKTKRupTER.^     ...    Silufina. 
a  AsoMAL>PTitR«  ...    Hyiiophthalmlna. 
4.  Protkropter*   ...    Bagriim.Amuirina.  Pinieloaui^ 
Arilnii,  Eagiiriina. 

6.  Stknobranchi*...    Doradina,  Rliiuuglaniua,  Halap- 

terurina. 
8.  Froteropodes     ...    Hypostomatina.  Aapredlnina. 

7.  OrisTHOPTERjB     ...    NeaiiUogenylna.    Tiichomycte- 

rina. 
B.  BaAHcBicoi.x. 

2.  i'aUeont. :  They  appear  in  the  Chalk. 

si-liir'-i-dan,  s.  [SiLuniDiE.]  Any  fish  of 
the  family  'siluridae  (q.v.). 

Bil-iir-i' -na,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  sihirivs);  neut.  pL 
adj.  sutf.  -ina.) 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Siluridae.  sub-division 
Heteropter*.  Rayed  dorsal  very  little  deve- 
loped, if  present,  it  belongs  to  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column;  adipi>S('  fin 
exceedingly  small  or  absent.  Chief  genera, 
Saccobranchus  and  Silurus,  with  numerous 
less  important  ones  from  Africa  and  East 
India. 

si-liir'-oJd.  a.  A  ».  [Lat.  Hlurius);  Eng.  suff. 
-old.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to.  or  character- 
istic of  the  genus  Silurus  or  tlie  family  Silu- 
ridse. 

"Of  all  the  Siluroid  genera,  this  has  the  greatest 
numher  uf  Bpeciea."— Gu'if^ffr.-  Study  of  Fithei.  p.  5S9. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  geuus 
Silurus  or  the  family  Siluridae. 

•' The  skeleton  of  the  typical  .Si7Hro(<if  abowa  many 
peciiliaritiea."— OiinfAer.-  Study  of  FithfS.  p.  55a 

si-liir'-ua,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <rcA.oupo<;  (se- 
louros)  =  prob.  S.  glanis.  Athenaus  Gramnia- 
ticus,  287  B,  derives  it  fromo-eiVii'  ovpav  {seiein 
ouran)  =  to  shake  the  tail.     (Liddell  &  Scoit.)'] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Silurina 
(q.v.).  Adipose  fin  wanting  ;  one  very  short 
spineless  dorsal  ;  barbels  four  or  six,  one  to 
each  maxillary ;  head  and  body  covered  with 
sett  skin  ;  caudal  rounded.  Four  species 
from  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  one  Euro- 
pean, SiluTTis  glanis,  the  Sheat-fish  (q.v.). 

2.  Pahvant. :  From  the  Middle  Eocene  ol 
Brae  kle  sham. 

sil'-va,  syl'-va,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  wood.] 

1.  A  word  corresponding  to  Flora  and 
Fauna,  meaning  the  description  of  the  forest 
trees  of  a  country. 

1^  The  word  in  this  sense  dates  from  the 
publication  of  John  Evelyn's  Sylva;  or,  A 
Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  in  1664. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  woodlaml  plain  of  the 
great  Amazonian  region  of  Soutii  America. 

flil'-van,  syl'-van,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  silvanus  = 
belonging  to  a  wood  ;  silva=&  wood;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  uAt)  (huli:)  =  a  wood.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
woods ;  woody. 

"  Betwixt  two  rows  or  rocks,  a  itlvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green. " 

Drydcn:   Virgil;  .An#.*d  1.  23S. 

•  B.  As  sxibst.  :  An  obsolete  name  for  the 
elenit^ut  Tellurium  (q.v.). 

sil -van-ite,  s.    [Sylvanite.] 


boil,  bdj-;  poUt.  j<$^l;  cat.  5eU,  chorus,  9hlii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    pb  — ft 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -glon  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shua.   -ble,  -41e,  &c.  =  b^l*  dftL 
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Bilvanus— Silver 


SILVANUS. 
iBritith  Jluteum.) 


fifl-Va'-nUS,  S.      [Lat.]     ISlLVAN.] 

h-Ronum  il/i/iA.;  A  deity  among  the  Romans, 
who  had  the  care  of 
fields  and  cattle, 
and  presided  over 
boundaries.  He 
was  usually  repre- 
sented as  old,  and 
bearing  a  cypress 
plucked  up  by  tlie 
roots  ;  and  the  le- 
gend of  Apollo  and 
Cyparissus  wastrans- 
fened  to  him.  The 
usual  offering  to  Sil- 
vanus  was  milk. 

2.  Entom.  :  A 
genus  of  Cucu- 
jida.  Tlie  spe- 
cies infest  meal- 
bins  or  sugar - 
casks,  and  are 
sometimes  seen 
on  windows  or  floating  in  teacups.  Four  are 
British. 

tftt'-ver,  *  sel-ver,  *  syl-ver,  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 

seoljor :  cogn.  with  Dut.  zilver;  Icel.  silfr; 
Dan.  solv ;  Sw.  silfver ;  Gotli.  silubr ;  Ger. 
silher:  Russ.  sercbro ;  Lith.  siddbras.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tn  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  A  man,  Demetrius  bi  name,  a  worker  in  silver."— 
Wsj<-lilfe  :  Pedis  x.\x. 

2.  A  piece  of  plate  or  utensil  made  of  silver : 
\&,  To  eat  off  silver^ 

3.  Money  ;  coin  made  of  silver. 

"  Four  and  twenti  thousand  pnnde  he  paf  away  to  (to .  . . 
Tlie  Danes  tok  the  tUner.  to  Daninark  g.tn  wende." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  39, 

4.  Anything  resembling  silver;  anything 
lustrous  like  silver. 

"  Pallia,  piteous  "f  her  plaintive  cries. 
In  slumber  cloa'd  her  siVnf  r-streaining  eyes." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odysieu  i.  464. 

II.  TeohnicaUy : 

1.  Chevi. :  [Aroentum]. 

2.  Coinage,  Cmnm.,  £0.  :  As  early  as  the 
times  of  Abraham  silver  (not  ccwned,  but 
weighed)  was  given  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16).  For  many  ages  it  has  been 
coined  into  money,  bearingacertain  fluctuating 
relation  to  the  value  of  gold.  Depreciation  in 
the  gold  price  of  silver,  with  correspoBding 
appreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold, 
has  been  a  notable  result  of  the  practical 
abandonment  of  bimetallism  by  the  Unitetl 
States,  France,  and  Germany,  abmit  1870-73; 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of  silver 
here  and  in  Mexico,  dnrin?.'  the  eame  period, 
has  doubtless  intensified  this  d'^viation  from  a 
former  approximate  parity.     [Metal,  s.,  TJ.] 

3.  Min.  :  Crystallization  isometric,  only 
occasionally  found  in  distinct  crystals,  more 
often  filiform,  reticulated  and  arborescent  in 
caleiteand  quartz  in  veins  traversing  metamor- 
phic  rocks.  Dana  distinguishes  the  followin,? 
varieties :  (1)  Ordinary,  (a)  crystallized,  (bj 
filiform  or  arborescent,  (c)  massive  ;  (2),  Auri- 
ferous =  Kiistelite;  (3)  Cupriferous;  (4) 
Antimoniiil.  Much  of  the  silver  from  Kongs- 
berg,  Norway,  contains  mercury  in  variable 
amounts,  which,  it  is  suggested,  may  account 
for  the  line  crystallizations  which  occur  there. 
In  the  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior 
mining  region  it  is  frequently  found  in  a  pure 
state,  intnnately  associated  with  native  copper. 

^  Silver-bromide  =  Bromargyritp. ;  Silver- 
carbonate  =  Selbite ;  Silver-chloride  =  Chlor- 
argyrite ;  Silver-chlorobromide  ^  Emholite  ; 
Silver-fahlerz  =  Tetrahedrite  ;  Silver-iodide  = 
lodargyiite,  Silver-selenide  =  Naumannite  ; 
Silver-sulphide  =  Argentite  and  Alcanthite; 
Silver- tellurium  =  Hessite. 

4.  Mining  &  Geol. :  Silver  exists  in  most 
coiintriRs,  but  the  chief  mines  are  in  the  United 
Stated  and  Mexico.  A  recent  stateun-nt  makes 
the  t'tal  pr>idiiction  of  the  worM  to  be  about 
816U,UUU,000  in  value.  Of  this  tlie  United  States 
yielded  about  :5G5,UOO,()()U,  Mexico  $o5,()00,(in(), 
and  South  America  S2U,(K)U,0I)0.  In  1865  the 
total  animal  yield  of  all  countries  wjisestimati'd 
at  48,204,000  ounces,  worth  about  SCO.0iX),oi lo, 
80  tliat  the  subsequent  period  hasshownagrt-at 
increase.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  very  rich 
mines  opened  in  Nevada  and  Colorado,  which 
have  added  enormously  to  the  world's  stock  of 
silver  bullion. 


5.  PhaTm. :  Nitrate  of  silver  is  used  exter- 
nally as  an  esubarotic,  and  is  given  internally 
in  chronic  gastric  atlections  of  an  inllamma- 
tory  type  or  epilepsy,  &c.  Oxide  of  silver  and 
chhiride  have  both  of  them  somewhat  similar 
eflects.    (Garrod.)    [Caustic] 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  silver;  silvern. 


2.  Resembling  silver  in  one  or  more  of  its 
characteristics  :  as, 

(1)  White  like  silver;  of  a  pure  and  bright 
whiteness. 

"  Shame  to  thy  Bilver  hair  " 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  Vt.,  v.  1. 

(2)  Bright  and  lustrous  as  silver  ;  shining, 
glittering. 

spread  o'er  the  tttver  wavea  thy  golden  hairs." 

Shakesp. :  Cirmedy  of  Errors,  iii,  2. 

(3)  Having  a  pale  lustre ;  of  a  soft  splen- 
dor. 

"  Nor  Bhines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright." 

ahitkftp.  :  Love's  Labuur's  Lost,  iv.  9. 

(4)  Having  a  soft  and  clear  tone. 

"  Let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time." 

Milton  :  Od€  xill. 

•(5)  Soft,  quiet,  gentle,  peaceful. 
"  All  tUe  night  in  silver  sleep  I  Bpend," 

Spenser :  /*.  (/.,  VI.  ix,  22. 

%  (I)  German-sih*er :  [German-silver]. 

(2)  To  he  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  one's 
vwuth  :  To  be  born  under  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  to  be  born  to  good  fortune. 

'■  I  must  hiive  been  born  vtith  a  tilver  tpoon  in  mv 
month,  I  aui  sure,  to  have  ever  come  aoross  PecksTuff. 
Atitl  liere  hn.ve  I  fallen  agftiu  into  my  usual  good  hick 
with  the  new  pupil." — Dickens:  Martin  Chtuztewit, 
ch.  vi. 

^  Silver  is  used  in  many  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  in  most  cases  self- 
explanatory. 

silver-acetyl,  s. 

Chem.  :  C-.>Ai^>H.  An  organic  radicle,  the 
compounds  of  which  are  obtained  by  tlie  ai'tion 
of  acetylene  on  aramoniacal  solutions  of  silver 
salts.     (Watts.) 

sllver-age»  s. 

1.  The  second  mythological  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  under  the  care  of 
Jupiter.  It  succeeded  the  golden  age,  and 
was  characterized  by  voluptuousness.  [Aoe, 
s.,  IV.  1.] 

2.  Applied  to  a  period  of  Roman  literature 
succeeding  the  most  brilliant  period,  and  ex- 
tending from  about  a.d.  14  to  a.d.  180. 

sllver-alum,  s. 

Chem. :  Ar"Ag(S04>2.12HoO.  Prepared  by 
heating  equivalent  quantities  of  aluminium 
and  argentic  sulphates  till  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved. It  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons, 
and  is  resolved  by  water  into  its  component 
salt.s. 

silver-barred  moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  night-moth,  BanJcia  ar- 
gent u  la. 

silver-barred  sable,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  pyralideous  moth,  Enny- 
chia  cingulalis. 

silver-beater,  s.  One  who  beats  silver 
into  tliin  leaves  or  sheets. 

"  fiilver-bt^aters  chooae  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which 
is  most  extensive  under  the  hammer."— Bo^I«. 

Silver  bell,  silver-bell  tree,  s 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Halesia  (q.v.). 
Silver-bush.  5. 

Bot. :  Anthyllis  Bnrha-Jovis. 

*  silver-busklned,  a.    Having  buskins 

ornamented  with  silver. 

silver-chain,  s. 

Bot.  :  Bobiiiia  Pseudocacia.  Modelled  on 
the  appellation  Golden-chain,  used  of  the 
Laburnum.     {Britten  £  Holland.) 

silver-chloride,  s.  [Arqentic-chloride.] 

silver-oloud»  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Xylomiges 
conspiciUaris. 

silver-flr,  s. 

Lot. :  Abies  (or  Picea)  pectinata,  Pinus  Picea 
of  Linnieus.  It  is  named  from  its  silvery- 
while  bark.  Leaves  arranged  in  two  rows, 
with  their  points  turned  upwards  ;  the  tree 
very  elegant.    It  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe, 


where  it  sometimes  reacln-s  a  hundred  feet 
high.    It  yields  Strasburj^  turpentine. 

silver-fish,  3. 

Ichthyology  ; 

1.  [yiLVKRSIDE,  2.J. 

2.  A  variety  of  Cyprinus  aurntus,  the  Gold- 
fish (q  v).  Tbt-  color  of  this  fibh  varies  much 
in  dumi-sticatiNn. 

Silver-fox,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  the  Virginian  Fox,  Vulpes 
/ulvus,  to  which  specitic  distinction  was  for- 
merly given  as  V.  argentatus.  When  adtdt, 
the  fur  is  of  a  deep  glossy  black  (whence  it  is 
also  called  the  Black  Fox),  with  a  silvery 
grizzle  on  the  forehead,  and  on  the  flanks 
passing  upward  to  the  rump.  It  is  extremely 
rare,  and  tlie  fur  is  very  valuable. 

Silver  glance,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Argentite  (q.v.). 

silver-grain,  s.  The  name  given  by  car- 
penters to  medullary  rays  (q.v.). 

silver-gray,  a.  Of  a  color  resembling 
silver. 

Silver-ground  carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Melanippa 
moiUanata. 

silver-haired,  a.  Having  hair  of  the 
color  of  hilver;  having  white  hair. 

silver -headed,  a.  lipped  or  headed 
with  silver.    {LongJ'ellow :  Hiawatha,  ix.) 

sllver-hook,  s. 

Entom. :    A   British    night-moth,   Hydrelia 

11  nca, 

silver-leaf,  s.  Silver  beaten  out  into 
thin  leaves  or  plates. 

silver-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  set  of  machinery 
in  which  argentiferous  ores  are  treated, 

silver-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  which  includes  all  the  na- 
tive compounds  of  silver,  their  various  me- 
chanical mixtures,  and  argentiferous  ores  ol 
other  metals. 

silver-paper,  s. 

1.  Paper  covered  with  silver  foil. 

2.  Tissue-paper. 

silver-plate,  s. 

Bot. :  Luiiaria  biennis.    (Britten  St  Holland,^ 

silver-plated,  a.  Covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  silver. 

silver-printf  >.  A  photographic  print 
used  by  artists  as  u  basiw  for  a  pen-tracing; 
alter  completing  which,  the  untraced  parts  are 
bleached  out.  The  print  is  made  by  the  use  of 
a  sensitizing  silver  salt. 

silver-purple,  s. 

Chim. :  A  purple-brown  compound,  obtained 
by  adding  stannous  nitrate  to  a  dilute  neutral 
solution  of  argentic  nitrate.  It  contains  silver, 
tin,  and  oxygen,  and  is  probably  an  argentoua 
Stan  11  ate. 

Silver-rain,  s. 

Pyrotechny :  Small  cubes  of  a  composition 
which  emits  a  white  light  in  burning,  used  as 
decorations  for  the  pots  of  rockets,  &:c. 

silver-salts,  S.  pi.      tAROENTIC-SALTS.] 

silver-steel,  s.  An  alloy  of  silver  and 
steel,  which  seems  to  h;ive  been  first  made 
about  18*22,  and  which  was  soon  taken  up  by 
the  cutlers  of  Sheffield  for  fine  razors,  surgical 
instruments,  &.c.  The  silver  is  only  about 
one  part  in  five  hundred. 

silver-stick,  s.  The  name  given  to  a 
fleld-oflieer  of  the  Life  Guards  when  on  palace 
duty. 

Silver-Striped  hawk-moth, «. 

Entmn.  ;  Ch^rocampa  ceterio  (Stainton),  Do* 
ilephila  livornica  {Nevmian),  very  rare  in 
Britain. 

silver-Studded  blue  butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Polyommatus  cegon,  common  OD 
British  heaths. 

Silver-thistle,  s. 

Bot.:   (1)  Acanthus   spinosus    [AcANTHtrsJ ; 
(2)  Onopordum  Acanthium. 
silver-tongued,  o.     Having  a  smooth, 

soft  tongue  or  speech. 


rate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^11.  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or.  wore,  W9U,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  oub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  ce  =  ©;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw« 
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8llver-tree»  s. 

Bot. :  Leucadendron  argenteum. 
sUver-vitriol,  s.    [Akokntic-sulphate.] 
silver-washed  &itillary,  s. 

Entoin. :  A  British  butterrty,  Argnniiis 
papkia. 

sUver- wedding,  s.  The  twenty-fifth 
aunivei'sary  of  the  wedding-day  of  a  luairicd 
couple. 

silver-weed,  s. 

Botany : 

1,  PotentiUa  anserina.  It  is  a  stoloniferous 
plant,  witli  interruptedly  pinnate  silky  leaves, 
silvery  beneath,  ami  solitary  yellow  flowers. 
Common  by  roadsides  and  in  pastures,  flower- 
ing in  July  or  August.  The  roots  have  been 
used  for  tanning. 

2.  The  j,'enu3  Argyreia  (^Loudon),  spec,  A. 
cuiieata  {Pinton). 

silver-wood,  s, 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Mouriria,  spec,  M. 
Guiana ;  (2)  Guettarda  argeiitea  ;  (3)  QueUxnux. 

lalioides. 

Silver  Y,  s.    [Silvery  T.] 

sil'-ver,  v.t,    [Silver,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  superhcially  with  silver ;  to  coat 
with  silver, 

•'  On  a  tribunal  ailv»r'd. 
Cleo^Mitm  Riid  liiiuaelf  in  L-liaii-a  of  gold 
Were  publicy  eiitliroued." 

Shtiketp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  IIL  6, 

2.  To  cover  or  coat  with  tin-foil  amal- 
gamated witli  quicksilver  ;  as,  To  silver  glass. 

3.  To  adorn  with  mild,  pure  lustre. 

"Siuiliug  KMluuuia*  tUrer'd  o'er  the  deep." 

Pr>iie.    {Todd.) 

4.  To  tinge  with  gray ;  to  make  white  or 
hoary. 

•■  HU  head, 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  sHcer'd  o'er," 

C-nafi€r :  Tatk,  11.  703. 

•  sil-ver-if '-er-OU9»  a.  [Eng.  silver  ;  i  con- 
nect., and  LaU/ero  =  to  produce.]  Producing 
silver. 

sil'-ver-ing,  a.     [Eug.  silver;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  covering  the 
Biirtace  of  anything  with  silver  or  with  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 
3.  The  silver  or  amiilgam  laid  on. 

sil  -V©r-ite,  s.  A  name  given  to  an  advocate 
of  I'im»*talllsm  by  its  opponents;  one  who  sup- 
ports the  free  coinage  of  silver.     ( U.  S.) 

•  sil'-ver-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  silver;  -ize.]  To 
coat  or  cover  with  silver  ;  to  silver  over. 

"  When  like  age  Bhall  silverize  thy  trease." 

Sj/tuester  :  Qiuidraina  of  Pibrac,  cxix, 

"  8il'-ver-les3.  "  sel-ver-lea,  a.     [Eng. 
silver;    -less.]      Having  no  silver  or  money; 
moneyless. 
"For  he  seate  hem  forth  teloerla.  In  a  somergarae- 
meut. "  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  153. 

•  sil'-ver-ling,  s.  [Eng.  silver ;  dirain.  sufT. 
-ling:  A.S.  sijlfring.]    A  silver  coin. 

"  Here  have  I  purst  their  paltry  tilverlinia." 

Marlowe :  Jew  of  Alalta,  L  1. 

•  sXl'-ver-lS',  adv.     [Eng.  silver;  -ly.] 

1.  With  a  briglit,  lustrous  appearance,  as  of 
silver  ;  like  silver. 

"  Let  me  wlpo  off  thla  honourable  de\y 
Tluit  tilvcriff  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks," 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  % 

2.  With  a  soft,  clear  tone  or  sound. 

*'  And  tliou,  cherubic  Gratitude,  whose  voice 
To  pious  ears  aounda  silverly  so  eweet." 

^inart:  Otnniscietux  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

^sil'-vem,  *sil-verne,  a.  [A.S.  syl/nn.] 
JMade  ot  silver  ;  silver. 


ail'-ver-side,  s.     [Eng.  silver,  and  side.') 

1.  Coiikery :  The  lower  and  choicer  part  of 
the  buttock  or  round  of  beef,  tender  and  close 
in  grain.     It  is  frequently  corned. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  American  name  for  any 
flpeeies  *>f  tlie  family  Atherinidje  or  the  genu-i 
Atlierina,  the  species  of  which  have  a  broad 
silvery  band  on  each  side.  Tiie  Dotted  Silver- 
siiie  (Atherina  notaUi)  is  called  also  Capelin 
(q.v.). 

ol'-ver-amith. "  syl-ver-smlth.  s.   [Eng. 

silver,  ami  smith.]     One  whose  occupation  is 
to  work  in  silver.    (Acts  xix.  24.) 


sil'-ver-y,  a.     [Eng.  silver;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Covered  with,  containing,  or  of  the  natare 
of  silver. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  silver  ;  bright 
and  lustrous  like  silver. 

"  Th'  enaiuell'd  raue  whoae  tUeerti  wing 
Waves  to  the  t«pid  zeplijrs  of  the  aiirlng.' 

Pope  :  Duni-iad,  iv.  421. 

t  3.  Sounding  soft  and  clear,  ns  the  sound 
of  a  silver  bell,  &c.  ;  as,  a  silvery  laugh. 

n.  Bot.  {Of  colour):  White  a  little  chang- 
Ing  to  bluish-gray  with  some  metallic  lustre. 

Silvery-arches. «. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Aplecta 
tincta. 

silvery-gade,  e. 

Ichtlni.  :  Caiu'Jtia  argentatay  from  the  North 
Atlantic.  U  is  closely  allied  to  the  Mackerel- 
midge  Oi.v.). 

silvery-gibbon,  ». 

Zool. :  Hf/lobafes  leuciscus,  the  Wow-wow. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits,  but  tliere  is  a 
stutt'ed  spoeiiiien  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat. 
Hist.),  Soutli  Kensington. 

silvery-guU,  s.    [Heubino-oull.] 

silvery-hairtall,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Trichitt  riis  leptunts,  a  common  West 
Indian  lish,  ocrasinnally  taken  on  the  British 
coast.     Body  band-like,  about  four  feet  long. 

Silvery  shrew-mole,  s. 

Zool. :  Scalops  arge7Uatus,  about  seven  inches 
long,  having  the  hairs  annulated  with  white 
and  lead-colour,  giving  the  animal  a  silvery 
appearance.  It  inhabits  ttie  western  prairies 
advancing  as  far  east  as  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Silvery  Y,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Phtsia 
gamma.  Called  also  the  Gamma  Moth. 
[Plusia.]  It  flies  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
niglit. 

si-lyb'-e-aa,  t.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.    sily(pum); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ete.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cynares. 

Sll'-y-bum,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  triAAviSos  (siU 

liibos)  =  a  thistle-like  plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Silybeae  (q.v.). 
Now  reduced  by  Sir  J,  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Carduus,  having  the  filaments  glandular, 
connate,  the  fruit  rugose,  tlie  pappus  silky, 
connate  at  the  base.  Under  it  is  placed 
Car.liius  viarianus,  formerly  Silybwm  mart- 
anum,  a  thistle,  with  rose-purple  flowers; 
an  European  plant. 

Sim,  s.  [Abbrev.  of  Siineonite  (q.v.)."}  Origin- 
ally applied  to  a  follower  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Simeon  ;  hence,  a  Low  Churchman. 

si'-ma,  s.    [CvMA.] 

si-ma' -ba,  s.  [The  native  name  of  Simaha 
guiajieiisis.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Simarubeae.  Trees  or 
shrubs  from  tropical  America.  Siinaba  Cedron, 
a  native  of  New  Granada,  has  fruits  the  kernel 
of  which  is  the  cedron  of  commerce.  It  is 
given  in  fevers  and  for  the  bites  of  serpents 
and  other  venomous  animals. 

*  sim'-a-gre,  s.     [Ft.  simngree.]    A  grimace. 

"  Now  in  the  crystal  atven-ui  he  looks,  to  try 
U.i3tiinagi-fs,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eve." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Jletcimorplwses  xiiL 

*  s5f-marre',  *  si-mar',  *  si-mare',  s.    [Ft. 

siinarre :  Ital.  zimarra.]     A  woman's  robe;  a 
loose,  light  garment.     [Cimar.J 

sim-a-ru'-ba,  a.  [From  simarouha,  the  Ca- 
libiieau  name  o^  Simaruba  offi.ci)iulis.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Simarubacese 
(q.v.).  Flowers  unisexual  ;  ca.lyx  small,  cup- 
shaped,  five-toothed  ;  petals,  stamens,  styles, 
and  ovaries  five.  Tropical  American  trees. 
Siinaruba  ainara  yields  simaruba  bark,  use<i 
in  dysentery,  &c.  The  variety  versicolor  is 
the  Mountain  Damson,  sometimes  cultivated 
in  English  hothouses.  S.  versicolor,  a  native 
of  Brazil  is  so  intensely  bitter  that  no  insects 
will  touch  it,  and  is  used  to  preserve  plants 
in  herbaria  from  their  attaclcs. 

8)tm-a-ru-ba'-9e-S9,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  sima- 
ruh{a);  Lat.  feiii.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Quassiads  ;  an  order  of  Hypngynous 
Exogeus,  alliance  Rutales.     Trees  or  shrubs 


with  oxstipulate,  alternate,  mostly  compound 
leaves;  peduncles  axillary  or  teinn'nal;  nowera 
whitish,  gri-eu,  or  purple;  calyx  in  four  or 
five  diviHions,  imbricated;  petals  the  same 
number  ;  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals. 
each  arising  from  the  bai;k  of  a  hypngynouB 
scale  ;  uvary  stalked,  four  or  five  h'hvAi,  four 
or  live  celled,  each  cell  with  one  Huspended 
ovule.  Fruit  of  four  ortlve  drupes.  Intensely 
bitter  plants  fmni  the  Tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Tribes  four  :  Kimarubeae,  H.irri- 
snnieii?,  Ailanthe;e,  and  SpHtheliea;.  Genera 
seventeen  ;  number  of  species  doubtful. 
{Lifidley.) 

aCm-a-ru'-be-S9.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sima- 
ru>>{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adJ.  kuU'.  -eiT.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Simarubaceae 
(q.v.). 

sim'-blot,  s.    [Fr.]    The  harness  of  a  weaver's 

draw-loom. 

Sim'-S-6n-ite|,  s.  pi    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  (17^8-18:10), 
Vice-provost  of  King's  College,  and  Vicar  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  an  impassioned  evangelicalism  in 
language,  sentiment,  and  doctrine,  that  at 
first  roused  bitter  opposition,  but  his  influ- 
ence increased,  and  from  about  1793  he  ga- 
thered round  him  a  number  of  young  men, 
chiefly  undergraduates,  whom  he  sought  to 
indoctrinate  with  his  opinions,  v^hich  he  also 
■ndcavourecl  to  perpetuate  by  establishing  the 
Simeon  Trust,  for  the  purchase  of  cures  of 
souls  to  which  men  holding  evangelical  views 
were  to  be  appointed. 

Bl-me'-thxs,  «.  [Named  after  the  Sicilian 
nymph  Wyiiiaithis.     (Ovid:  Met.  xiii.  750.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceje,  tribe  Anthericeje. 
Flowers  perfect,  jointed  with  the  pedicel ; 
perianth  six-partite,  spreading,  deciduous ;  sta- 
mens six,  distinet,  witli  woolly  filaments ;  style 
filiform  ;  stigma  entire  ;  ovary  tlire^-celled, 
with  two  ovules  superimposed  in  each  cell 
Only  known  species  Simethis  bicolor,  a  native 
of  Britain,  or  a  denizen.  Found  in  fir  woods 
at  Bournemouth  and  in  Ireland  ;  rare.  Its 
flowers  are  purple  on  the  back,  white  inside. 

8xm'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  =an  ape,  from  Lat.  simui, 
Gr.  o-t/xos  (sinios)  =  snub-nosed.] 

•  1,  A  Linnsean  genus  of  Primates,  coexten- 
sive with  tlie  modern  Simiadie  and  Cebidce 
(the  Cutaihina  and  Platyrhina  of  Geofi'roy). 

2.  Orang-utan  (q.v,);  the  type-genus  of  the 
family  Stmiadw  (q.v.).  Head  vertically  pro- 
duced ;  arms  reaciiing  to  ankle  ;  ribs,  twelve 
pairs ;  no  ischiatic  callosities  or  os  inter- 
Tnedium, ;  hallux  small.  One  species,  Simia 
satyruSj  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

si-mi' -a-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  timi(a);  lit. 

fem.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -adic] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Primates,  equal  to  the  old 
group  Catarliina,  p.  ii  ^,  m  §  ;  biiny  meatus  a?t- 
ditoriiis  extemus  present;  pollex,  if  present, 
opposable;  tail  never  prehensile;  interiiasal 
septum  narrow;  ischial  callosities  and  clioek- 
pouches  often  present;  pectoral  limbs  some- 
times much  longer  than  the  pelvic  limbs  ;  the 
latter  in  no  case  much  longer  than  the  foinier. 
There  are  three  sub-families  :  SimiiUEe,  Sem- 
nopithecinffi,  and  Cynopitheciuie. 

sim'-i-al,  sim'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  simia  =  an 
ape.]  Of  or  jiertaiuiiig  to  an  ape  ;  resembling 
an  ape ;  ape-like. 

"  Not  in  any  shnitT,  cfinine,  ovine,  or  otherwise  iii- 
huni.iLi  \uMiuve."—C'arlula :  Past  and  Present,  b.i.  ii., 
ch.  1. 

sim-i-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  simiia);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ime.] 

Zool.  :  Anthropoid  apes,  Latisternal  apes  ; 
a  sub-family  of  SitniadBB  (q.v.).  Pectmal 
longer  than  pelvic  limbs;  no  tail  or  clieek- 
pouchea ;  stomach  simple,  csecura  with  a  ver- 
mifoim  appendix;  sternum  broad,  os  intt-r- 
medium  sometiniesabsent  from  carpus.  There 
are  tlireo  genera :  Simia,  Troglodytes,  and 
Hylobates. 

sim'-i-lar,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  stmilaire,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  similaris,  extended  from  similis  =  like; 
Ital.  similare.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
X.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Like  ;  having  a  like  form,  appearance. 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  9011,  chorns,  9]iln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  eln,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.   -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion»  -§ion  =  zhiin-   -clous,  -tious,  -filooa  =  shils.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^U  d^L 
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characteristics,  or  qualities  ;  resemblirij;,  alike. 
Similar  sonietitnes  meaiia  exactly  alike,  but 
geuerallv  it  denotes  a  resemblance  less  than 
exact  likeness,  that  is,  a  general  likeness  in 
the  principal  points. 

"My  preseut  concern  li  with  the  commnndmeDt  to 
ioveour  uelyhbour,  which  Uh  duty  iecond and  similar 
to  that  of  the  love  of  God."—  H'al^rland :  WorkM,  vol, 
Ix..  ser.  2. 

*  2.  Homogeneous  ;  having  all  parts  alike  ; 
uniform. 

"  Milierala  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  pertectly  ttmilar, 
aa  metals."— flui/!e. 

n.  Geom.,  ttc. :  Appliefl  to  figures  made  up 
of  the  same  number  of  part.s,  those  parts 
being  arranged  in  tlie  same  manner,  so  that 
the  figures  shall  be  of  the  same  form  and  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  maguitude. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  similar  to  or 
resemliles  snmething  else  in  form,  appearance, 
quality,  or  the  like. 

•im-i-lar'-i-tj?,  s.  [Fr.  similaritLI  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  similar ;  perfect  or 
partial  resemblance  ;  close  likeness. 

"The  si^Uarity  it  bore  to  the  spruce," — Cook: 
Second  \'oyage,  bk.  1.,  ch.  Iv. 

«Lm'-i-lar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  similar;  -ly.]  In 
a  similar  or  like  manner;  in  a  manner  more 
or  le.ss  exactly  resembling  or  corresponding 
with  sometliing  else  ;  in  like  manner. 

sim'-i-lar-j?',  a.  [Eng.  similar ; -y.]  Similar, 
like. 

"Rhyming  cadences  of  timilary  worda."— SoutA.' 
Sermons, 

*  simllory-parts,  s.  pL 

Bot. :  Grew's  name  for  the  vegetable  tissue 
or  elementary  organs  of  plants. 

Bim'-i-le,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  like  thing  ;  neut.  sing, 
of  similis  =  like,  similar  (q.  v.).] 

Rhet. :  The  likening  of  two  things,  which, 
though  differing  in  other  respects,  have  some 
strong  point,  or  points,  of  resemblance  ;  a 
comparison  ;  a  likening  by  comparison.  [Me- 
taphor,] 

"To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of  kin  to 
this,  at  IcAst  in  iiniue,  and  that  la  lettiug  tlie  miud 
Ujx'n  the  aug^eatiuQ  of  anv  new  notion,  run  liutne- 
dtately  after  timUea  to  make  it  the  cle&rer  to  itself ; 
whUh.  though  it  miiy  be  a  good  way.  and  useful  lu 
the  explaiuiiK  our  thDUgbtB  to  others  ;  yet  It  ia  by  uo 
means  a  right  method  to  settle  true  notions  of  any- 
thing In  ourselves,  because  simLlea  always  f.til  in  some 
^rt,  Rnd  Come  short  of  that  exactness  which  our  con- 
ceptions should  hai'e  to  things,  if  we  would  think 
aright." — Locke  :  Conduct  of  the  Underst.,  5  3L 

1[  Everything  is  a  simile  which  associates 
objects  together  on  account  of  any  real  or 
supposed  likeness  between  them  ;  but  a  simi- 
litiiite  signifies  a  prolonged  or  continued 
simile.  Every  simile  is  more  or  less  a  compari- 
son, but  every  comparison  is  not  a  siniiU:  the 
latter  covipares  things  only  as  far  as  they  are 
alike  ;  but  the  former  extends  to  those  things 
which  are  different.    (Crabb.) 

ftf-xnil'-i-ter,  adv.    [Lat.  =  in  like  manner.] 
Lan\  :  The    technical  designation    of  the 
form  by  which  either  party  in  pleading  ac- 
cepts the  issue  tendered  by  his  opponent. 

si-mil'-i-tude,  "  sy-myl-1-tude,  s.    (Fr., 
from  Lat.  simititiuWiem,  accus.  of  simiWudo 
=  likeness,  from 5i?uiii3=  like;  Sp.  similitud; 
Ital.  similitwiine.] 
1.  Likeness,  resemblance,  similarity. 

'•  Such  Is  the  titnilitude  between  Judaism,  the  an- 
cient stock,  and  Chris tiivnity,  which  was  liigratt«d 
upon  it." — Oilpin:  Sermoru,  voL  iii,,  set.  41 

*  2.  A  comparison,  a  simile,  a  likeness,  a 
parable.     [Simile.] 

"He  spake  by  a  tiynilitude." — Luke  viiL  (15S1.) 

3.  A  representation,  a  likeness,  a  portrait, 
a  facsimile. 

"  Had  Ph<Bbu9  fail'd  to  move 
£neas,  in  aimiliri'de  of  Peripliiis." 

Chapman:  Homer;  It iad  xviL 

*  si-inil-i-tu'-din-ar-3^,  a.  [Eng.  similitude; 
-imtry.]  Making  similitudes  or  similes;  in- 
volving a  simile  or  similes, 

"Our  Saviour  choae  this  similitudinary  way  to 
express  our  union  with  hiiiiaelt"— Dr.  Potter  :  Christo- 
pachy  {USO),  p.  4i. 

*8iin'-i-lize.  v.t.     [Eng.  simil(e);  -ize,] 

1.  To  liken,  to  compare. 

"The  hest  to  whom  be  may  he  timl/£z«(£."— i7ac%«f .' 
life  of  ^yiHia7n4.  1.  &3. 

2.  To  imitate.    (Sylvester :  Captaines,  454.) 

aim*-i-lor,  s.    [Semilor.] 

t  sim'-l-oiis,  a.  [Simia.]  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling an  ape ;  monkey-like. 


sim'-i-tar,  s.    [Scimitar.] 

aim'-la-ite,   s.      [After  Simla,  India,  where 
found';  suff.  -ite  (ilin.).'] 
Min. :  The  sameasMEERSCHALUMiNiTE(q.v.), 

sim'-mer,  s.     [Summer.]    (Scotch.) 

sim-mer,  'slm-ber,  •sim-per,  'sym- 
per,  v.i.  &  t.  [Prob.  an  imitative  word  ;  of. 
Uan.  summe  ;  Ger.  summen ;  Sw.  dial,  surmna 
=  to  hum,  to  buzz.] 

A.  Iiitrans. :  To  boil  gently  ;  to  boil  with  a 
gentle  hissing. 

"  Increase  the  heat  by  degrees,  till  the  spirit  of  wine 
begin  to  si»iyner." —Boyle :    Works,  L  T12. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  boil  gently. 

siux-mond'-si-a^  s.  [Named  after  a  naturalist, 
T.  W.  Simmo.ids,  who  accompanied  Lord  Sea- 
forth  to  the  West  Indies.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acalyphese  (Lindley),  of 
Garryaceie  (Nuttall).  Only  known  species, 
SimmoTidsia  cali/ornioi.  Tlie  nuts  taste  like 
filberts,  but  leave  a  nauseous  after-taste,  aud 
cause  purging. 

*  sim'-nel, '  simenel,  •  sim'-nell,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

simenel  =  bread  or  cake  of  fine  wheat  flour ; 
from  Low  Lat.  siminellus,  prob.  for  similellus, 
from  Lat.  simila  =  fine  wheat  flour.] 

1.  A  cake  made  of  fine  flour ;  a  cracknel. 

2.  A  simnel-cake  (q.v.). 

"  I'll  to  thee  a  timneU  bring, 
'Gainst  thou  go'at  a  mothering." 

Eerrick :  To  Dianeme. 

Slnmel-cake,  s.  A  raised  cake,  with  a 
crust  cohuired  wltli  saffron,  the  interior  being 
filled  with  the  materials  of  a  very  rich  plum- 
pudding.    They  are  made  up  very  stiff,  boiled 


SIMNEI.-CAKKS. 

In  a  cloth  for  several  hours,  then  brusned  over 
with  egg  and  baked.  It  was  formerly  (and  in 
some  parts  still  is)  the  custom  in  the  West- 
ern midlands  to  send  simnels  as  presents  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  especially  on  Mid-Lent 
or  Mothering  Sunday. 

8itni-09'-y-dn,  s.  [Or.  o-i^6c  (*imos)  =  snub- 
nosed,  and  Kvuiv  (fcwoTi)  =  a  dog.] 

Palcpj^nt.  :  A  genus  of  Carnivora.  sometimes 
placed  with  the  Canidje,  but  of  doubtful 
affinities,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece. 

Si'-mdn,  s.  A  credulous  person,  resembling 
"  Simple  Simou  "  in  the  nursery  rhyme. 

11  Simon  Pure,  or  the  real  Simon  ^*ure  :  The 
genuine  article;  an  allusion  to  Simon  Pure,  a 
character  counterfeited  by  an  impostor  in 
Susanna  Centlivre's  comedy,  A  Bold  Stroke  for 
a  Wife  (1717). 

•  sim'-dn-€r,  s.  [Simont.]  a  simoniacal 
person.    (Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  129.) 

si-mo'-ni-Sc,  *  si-mo'-ni-ack.  *sl-in<>- 

ni-ake,  s.  [Fr.  sim/)niaqite  ;  from  Lat.  simo- 
ninciLs.]  [Simony,]  One  who  practises  or  is 
guilty  of  simony;  one  who  buys  or  sells  pre- 
ferment iu  the  church. 

sim-o-ni'-ac-al,  a.     [Eng.  simoniac ;  -at,] 

1.  Practising  simony  ;  guilty  of  simony. 

"  It  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  the  Holy  Ghost  wtl! 
not  descend  upon  the  simoniacal,  unchaste,  concu. 
binaries,  schlsmaticka.  and  scandalous  priests."— £;j. 
Taylor  :  Sermons,  vol.  i. .  ser.  vi. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  consisting 
of  simony;  obtrdned  by  simony  :  a.s,  a  simoni- 
acal presentation. 

t  Sim-o-ni'-ac-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  simoniacal  ; 
■ly.]  In  a  "simoniacal  manner;  with  or  by 
sinmny. 

Si-mo' -ni-an^,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  Simoniani,  from 
Simon  Magus.    (Emeb  :   Eccles.  Hist.,  lib.  i\., 
ch.  xxii.)]     [Simony.] 
Chiirch  History : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  the  Gnostics,  from  the 
belief  that  Simon  Magus  was  their  founder. 

2,  A  name  of  inf;imy  applied  to  the  Nes- 
tnrians,  after  Simon  Magu.s,  the  first  heretic. 


*  si-mo -m-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  simon(y) ; -ous.]  Par- 

taking ol  simuuy ;  given  to  simouy  ;  simoniacal 

*  Sim'-on-ist,  s.  [Eng.  simon{y):  -is*.]  One 
who  practises  simony  ;  a  simoniac, 

"  If  we  be  condemned  aa  simonUts,"  —  Adami : 
Works,  i.  463. 

sim'-on-y,  *  sim-on-ie,  "  sym-on-ye,  5. 

[Fr.  siinonie,  from  Low  Lat.  si^tojiio  ;  named 
after  Simon  Magus,  who  wished  to  buy  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  money  (Acts 
viii.  18.).]  The  act,  practice,  or  crime  of 
tralficking  in  sacred  things,  and  especially  in 
the  buying  or  selling  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments, or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any 
one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money  or 
reward. 

"  By  simony,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  living 
is  forfeited  and  vested  pro  h'ir  vice  in  the  crown. 
Simony,  so  called  frum  the  reec mhtance  it  is  said  to 
bear  to  the  sin  of  siiuun  Magus,  ia  the  corrupt  jjresen- 
tation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclef^iastlcal  benotice  for 
money,  gift,  or  reward,  aud  ia  hy  the  canon  law  a  very 
giievous  crime.  With  ua.  however,  the  law  has  eetab* 
Ilshed  so  many  exceptions  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  avoiding  the  forfeiture." — Slackstorts: 
/Comment.,  hk.  iL,  ch.  15. 

si'-moa-yite,    s.       [After  Prof.  F.  Simony, 

suff.  -ite  (MiH.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  both 
in  crystals  and  massive.  Hardness,  2"5 ; 
sp.gr.  2"244.  Compos.  :  sulphuric  acid.  4T"17," 
magnesia,  12"66  ;  soda,  1S"86  ;  water,  2182  = 
100-50,  yielding  the  formula  ROS03-1-2HO, 
where  RO  =  magnesia  and  soda. 

^-moom',  *  si-moon',  s.  [Arab.  samUm  =  a 
sultry,  pestilential  wind  which  destroys  tra- 
vellers ;  from  samma  =  he  poisoned  ;  samttt 
=  poisoning.] 

Meteor.  :  A  hot  wind  which  blows  over  the 
deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  darkening  the  air 
with  the  sand  which  it  raises.  Under  its  in- 
fluence the  skin  feels  dry,  the  respiration  ia 
accelerated,  and  there  is  burning  thir.st.  The 
simoom  is  called  in  Algiers  and  Italy  the 
Sirocco,  in  Egypt  the  Kauisin,  in  Turkey  the 
Samiel,  and  in  Guinea  the  Harmattan.  The 
Indian  hot  wind  blowing  over  Central  India 
in  April  and  May  is  a  milder  form  of  the 
Simoom. 

"  Like  a  minute's  gle«m  of  ann. 
Amid  the  black  simoom's  eclipse." 

Aloore :  Fire- fVorthippert, 

*  si-moon',  s,    [Simoom.] 

sim-o-sau'-riis,  s.  [Gr.  o-ijuos  (sinios)  = 
snub-nosed,  and  o-aupos  (sauros)  —  a  lizard.] 

Pal(eont.  :  A  genus  of  Plesiosauria,  confined 
to  the  Muachelkalk  (q.v.).  It  had  a  lai'ge 
head,  with  enormous  orbits,  and  teeth  sunk  In 
distinct  sockets. 

*  si'-moiis,  a.     [Lat.  simus.)    [Simia.] 

1.  Having  a  flat  or  snub  nose,  with  the  end 
turned  up. 

2.  Concave. 

"  In  the  concave  or  simous  part  of  the  Utbt."— 
Browtie:   I'ulyitr  Erruurs,  p.  108. 

sim'-pai,  s,    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Sem7iopith€cus  mekUopkus  ;  called  also 
the  Black-crested  Monkey,  a  native  of  Suma- 
tra. Body  long,  slender,  pelvic  limbs  so  long 
that  the  hind-quarters  are  higher  than  the 
shoulders  when  tiie  animal  walks  on  all-fours. 
There  is  a  long  crest  of  black  hair  on  the  top 
of  the  head;  under  parts  white;  back  and 
neck  bright  yellow  and  red. 

sim'-per,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  nasalized  form  from 
sip  (,q.v.);  cf.  Dan.  sippe=a  woman  wlio  is 
affecU'dly  coy ;  Sw.  sipp  =■  finical,  prim  ; 
Low  Ger.  sipp  =  the  gesture  of  a  compressed 
mouth  and  affected  pronunciation ;  Norw. 
semper  =  fine,  smart ;  Dan.  dial,  simper,  sem- 
per =  affected,  c<iy,  prudish  ;  Prov.  Ger.  zim- 
pern  =  to  be  affectedly  coy.] 

1.  To  smile  in  an  affected,  silly  manner. 

"  Thei-e  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair. 
Still  Simpenni/  on  witli  en-t'er  baste  " 

Byron ;  To  a  i'outli/ul  Friend, 

*  2.  To  glimmer  ;  to  twinkle. 

"  stars  above 
Simper  and  shine."  O.  Berhert, 

^Lzn'-per,  s.  [Simper,  v.]  An  affected  smile 
or  smirk  ;  a  smile  with  an  air  of  aflectation 
and  silliness.    (Byron:  Beppo,  Ixv.) 

sim'-per-er,  s.    [Eng.  simper,  v. ;  -tfr,]    One 

wlio  simpers. 

"  And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain. 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  ti-ain.' 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  SL 

sim'-per-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Simper,  v.] 


^te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall«  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pme.  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  p6t, 
or,  wore.  WQlf.  work,  who.  son;  mute.  ciib.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    £e»  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


simperingly— simply 
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rimf-per-ing-ly,  nrfc.  (Eng.  simpering ; 
•ly.]  lu  a  siiupttiiiig  umimer  ;  witli  siiiipeis 
or  smirks. 

••  Why  lookB  neat  Curus  All  su  tlmperinpty  t" 

Martton:  Scourge  c^f  i'iilaug.  Hi,  9. 

rim  pi-es-om'-e-ter,  5.    [Sympiesometeb.] 

aim'-ple,  •  sym-ple,  a.  &  5.  [Fr.  simple, 
from  Lat.  simpltcem,  accus.  of  simjtlcx  = 
simple;  lit. =  one-fold,  fnun  sim-,  a  prefix 
=  same  (seen  also  in  sem-el  ~  ouce,  sim-ul 
=  together)  and  plico  =  to  fuld  ;  Sp.  simple  ; 
Port,  simples  ;  ItaL  simplice,  semplice.] 

A.  ^5  adjective : 

I.  Ordiiiary  Language: 

1.  Single  ;  not  double  or  duplex  ;  consist- 
ing of  only  one  thing;  uncoinpounded  or  un- 
coinbined  with  anything  else. 

"  Amone  aubstanctss.  Botue  are  called  timple.  some 
CDinvouna.  whether  biken  lua  pliilosophicAlor  vulg^ir 
seiise  " — iy'atts :  Logic 

2.  Not  complex  or  complicated  :  as,  a  simple 
machine. 

3.  Mere,  pure  ;  being  no  more  and  no  less 
than  ;  nothing  else  than  ;  being  only, 

"  The  sceptre  is  a  simple  reed.' 

Ujng/eUoia :  Golden  Legend,  W. 

i.  Not  distinguished  by  any  excellence  ; 
plain  ;  of  an  avei-age  quality. 

"Tby  simple  fare,  aud  all  thy  plain  delights." 

Cowper:  Task,  L  646. 

5.  Not  given  to  deceit,  stratagem,  art,  or 
duplicity;  undesigning,  artless,  harmless, 
sincere. 

"  Off  their  own  element  they  were  as  timple  as 
children."— J/accH^a J/ ;  Hist.  Eug.,  ch.  ill. 

6.  Unaffected,  plain,  artless,  unconstrained  ; 
not  artificial  ;  unadorned. 

"In  hia  simple  show  he  harbours  treason,' 

Hhakesp.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  iiL  1. 

7.  Unmistakable,  clear,  plain,  intelligible: 
as,  a  simple  statement. 

8.  Easy  to  be  done ;  not  difficult  or  com- 
plicated :  as,  a  simple  problem,  a  simple  task. 

9.  Weak  in  intellect ;  rather  silly  ;  too  con- 
fiding. 

"The  simple  believeth  every  word."— /Yoner&a  xiv.  16. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Not  consisting  of  several  distinct 
parts  ;  scarcely  divided  or  branched  at  all. 

2.  Ch^ii. :  Elementary.    [Element,  s.,  II.  2.] 

3.  Math.  :  Not  coniplicjited.  A  simple 
quantity  is  a  quantity  containing  but  one 
term.  [Monomial.]  A  simple  equation  is 
one  of  the  first  degree.  Simple  addition  is 
the  addition  of  numbers  expressed  in  a  uni- 
form scale.  Simple  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, division,  &c.,  have  corresponding  signi- 
fications. 

4-  Min. :  The  same  as  Homogeneous  (q.v.). 

5.  Pathol. :  Uncomplicated  with  other  dis- 
eases ;  as,  simple  apoplexy. 

S,  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Gen.  :  Something  single ;  not  mixed  or 
compounded. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of 
many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objecta."— 
Shakesp.  :  As  You  Like  It.  iv.  L 

2.  Specif. :  A  medicinal  herb,  or  medicine 
obtained  from  a  herb  ;  so  called  because  each 
vegetable  was  supposed  to  possess  its  parti- 
cular virtue,  and  therefore  to  constitute  a 
simple  remedy. 

"  There  thou  shalt  cull  me  simples,  and  shalt  teach 

Thy  friend  the  name  and  healing  powers  of  each." 

Cowpcr  :  Death  vf  Damon. 

XL  Technically : 

1,  Roman  Ritual : 

•(1)  A  feast  on  which  the  office  of  the  feria 
was  said,  with  only  a  commemoration  of  the 
feast. 

(2)  Any  feast  which  is  not  a  double  or  semi- 
double.  The  office  for  a  simple  difiers  little 
from  the  fei-ial  office. 

"  The  practice  of  taking  the  hymn  on  simples  from 
the  common  of  saints  .  .  ,  only  datea  from  Pius  V.' — 
Addis  £  A  mold :  Cath.  Diet,  p.  34i. 

2.  Weaving : 

(1)  A  draw-loom  employed  in  fancy  weaving. 

(2)  A  cord  dependent  from  the  tail  of  a 
harness  cord  in  a  draw-loom,  having  at  its 
end  a  bob,  by  which  it  is  pulled  to  work  a 
certain  portion  of  the  harness. 

IT  Simple,  when  applied  to  the  understand- 
ing, implies  such  a  contracted  power  as  is 
Incapable  of  conihiiiatinn  ;  silly  and  foolish 
rise  in  sense  upon  the  former,  signifying 
eitbar  the  perversion  or  the  total  deficiency 


of  understaiuling.  The  behaviour  of  a  person 
may  be  silly,  who  from  any  excess  of  teelnig 
loses  his  sense  of  projiriety  ;  the  conduct  of  a 
person  will  he  foolish,  wlio  has  not  judgment 
to  direct  himself.  Country  people  may  be 
simple  owing  to  their  want  of  knowledge. 
(Crabb.) 

^  SimjyU  interest :  (See  under  the  noun.) 
[Interest,  s.,  II,  1.] 

*  simple-answered,  a.  Making  a  plain, 
simi>le  answtr. 

"  Be  simple-answered,  for  we  know  the  truth  " 

Shakesp.  :  Lear.  ill.  7. 

simple- ascidians,  s.  pL    [Ascidia.d.&] 
simple-contract,  s. 

Law:  A  parole  promise,  verbal  or  written, 
but  not  under  seal.  A  simple  contract  debt  is 
one  asceitained  only  by  oral  evidence  or  by 
unsealed  notes. 

simple -hearted,  a.  Having  a  simple, 
open  heart ;  siu^'le-Iiearted,  ingenuous. 

simple-larceny,  s.    [Larceny.] 

simple-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  consisting  of  a  single  piece, 
not  divided  into  leaflets. 

simple  -  minded,  a.  Ai-tless,  frank, 
straigiiilurwaid,  devoid  of  duplicity,  unsus- 
pecting. 

simple-mindedness,  s.  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  simple-minded  ;  aitlessness  ; 
freedom  from  duplicity  or  suspicion. 

Simple-mineral,  s. 

Min. :  An  individual  mineral  substance,  as 
distinguished  from  a  rock.  Minerals  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  really  simple,  for  chemical  analysis 
can  resolve  them  into  various  elemeuts. 

Simple -toothed  rodents,  s.  pi.    [Siu- 

PLICIDENTATA.] 

Simple-trust,  s. 

Law:  The  term  used  when  property  is 
vest*:^d  in  one  person  in  trust  fur  another. 

Simple-umbel,  s.    [Uubku] 

*  Sim'-ple,  f.t.  [Simple,  ti.]  To  gather  simples. 

"  Wljile  botanists,  all  cold  to  amlles  and  dimpling, 
Forsake  the  fair,  and  patiently— go  simpling." 

Ooldtmith  :  Prol.  to  Zobeide, 

sim'-ple-ness,  *  slm-ple-nesse.  5.    [Eng. 

simple  ;  -7w.5s.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simple, 
single,  or  uncoinpounded. 

"  They  are  least  compounded,  and  approach  moat  to 
the  simpleness  of  the  elements." — Digby :  On  Bodies. 

2.  Artlessness,  simplicity,  plainness,  inno- 
cence. 

"  For  never  any  thing  can  be  amisfl. 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it" 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  V.  1. 

3.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  silliness,  stupidity, 
folly. 

"  yfh&t simpleness  la  this  !    I  come,  I  come." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  &  Juliet.  Hi.  a 

4.  Freedom  from  complication  or  difficulty  ; 
simplicity  :  as,  the  simpleness  of  a  machine  or 
remedy. 

*  sim'-pler,  s.  [Eng.  simpl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
collects  simples,  or  medicinal  herbs ;  a 
simplist,  a  herbalist. 

"  The  rich  green  beds  of  sweet-fern  give  out  their 
aromatic  savour  to  the  wise  old  siinpler," — Sarpei-'s 
Magazine.  May,  1S82,  p.  859. 

simpler's  joy.  s. 

Bot. :  Verbena  officinalis.  So  named  from 
the  t;ood  sale  collectors  of  simples  had  for  so 
highly  esteemed  a  plant.    (Prior.) 

*  Sim'-plesse,  s.  [Fr.]  Simplicity,  simpleness. 

"  Their  weeds  been  not  bo  nighly  wore. 
Such  sim/'lesse  mought  them  abend." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender ;  July. 

Sim'-ple-ton,  s.  [Fr.  simplet,  fern,  simplette  ~ 
a  simple  person,  from  simple  =  simple  (q.v.).] 
A  simple,  silly  person ;  one  who  is  simple,  a 
person  of  weak  intellect. 

"  They  look  upon  persons  employing  their  time  in 
makiug  verses,  pictures,  or  in  reading  hooks,  as 
simpletons  easily  to  be  deceived."— finoz  .*  Winter 
£venings,  even.  GO. 

sim'-plex,  a.    [Lat.]    Simple,  single. 

*  sim-pli'-cian,  s.  [O.  Fr.  simpUcien.]  A 
simple,  artless,  or  innocent  j>erson  ;  a  sim- 
pleton. 

"  Somettmea  the  veriest  timpliciang  are  most  lucky, 
the  wisest  iiolitlcians  leant,  especially  where  orders 
are  unohserveil."— >(j-cA*i  Amway.-  The  Tablet,  or 
Moderatiim  of  Chas.  /„  p.  «. 


sim-pli-fi'den-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.  (Lat.  nmpiex, 
genit.  simplicis,  and  neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  deutaiu* 
=  dentated.] 

Zool. :  Simple-toothed  Rodents;  a  sub-order 
of  Rodentia  (q.v.).  The  sub-order  coniprisea 
most  of  the  Kodentia,  arranged  in  threa  mt,- 
lions  :  Sciuromorpha,  Myomorpha,  and  Hys- 
tricomorplia. 

"sim-pli^l-ma-ni,   s.  pi.     [Lat.  rimplex, 

genit.  simplicis,  and  manus  =  a  hand. J 

Entnrn.  :  A  division  of  Carabidee,  inatitutod 
by  Latreille. 

8Un-pli9'-i-ter,  adv.     [Lat.  =  simply.  ] 

Ialw  :  Without  involving  anything  not 
actually  named. 

Sim-pli9'-i-t3^,  s.  (Fr.  simpHcite.,  ft-om  Lat 
sijRpUcitutem^  accus.  of  simplicitas,  from  sim- 
plex, genit.  simplicis:=  simple  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
simplicidad;  Ital.  simplidtd,  semplicitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simple, 
single,  or  uncompounded  ;  simpleness,  single- 
ness. 

"  Mandrakes  afTonl  a  papaverous  uiit>le«M.nt  odour 
In  the  leaf  or  apple,  discovenible  iu  thtir  Mimplicitif 
and  mixture."— Browne ;  Vulgar  £rruurs,  bk.  vlL, 
eh.  viL 

*  2.  That  which  is  simple,  single,  uncom- 
pounded, or  indivisible. 

"  They  divided  the  divine  attributes  Into  bo  many 
jiersoiis ;  becauae  tlie  iurirmity  of  a  human  miud 
ciuinot  sutficieutty  couceive.  or  explaiu,  so  much 
power  and  action  in  a  simpUcity  so  great  aud  indi- 
visible aa  that  of  Qoil."—l'ope  :   Vtewofthe  Epic  Poem, 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  simple  or 
not  complex  ;  freedom  from  complication. 

"  We  are  led  to  conceive  that  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  stite  of  greater  rim- 
plicity  than  UoW  it  n."— Burnet ;  Theory  n/ttte  Earth. 

4.  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness  ; 
plainness,  clearness :  as,  the  simplicity  of  a 
problem. 

5.  Freedom  from  a  disposition  to  duplicity, 
cunning,  or  stratagem  ;  artlessness,  sincerity, 
harmlessness,  innocence, 

*'  By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  dovca" 
Shixkesp.  :  iUdsummer  Night's  Dream,  I.  1. 

6.  Plainness,  naturalness ;  absence  of  any- 
thing that  seems  extraordinary. 

'*  0  sweet  simplicity  of  days  gone  by  ! " 

Longfellow:  The  Brook. 

7.  Freedom  from  or  absence  of  artificial 
ornament ;  plainness  :  as,  simplicity  of  dress, 
simplicity  of  style. 

8.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  silliness,  folly. 

"  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  wiU  ye  love*imp/ici(^/" 
—Proverbs  i.  22. 

sim-pli-fx-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of 
simplif)iug,  or  of  reducing  to  simplicity  or  to 
a  state  not  complex. 

"  The  sim.]'lification  of  machines  renders  them  more 
and  more  perfect,  but  this  simiilification  of  the  rudl- 
meuta  of  languages  renders  them  more  and  more 
imperfect."— imirA  .*  Formation  of  Languages. 

sim'-pU-lly,  v.t.  [Fr.  simpUfier,  from  Lat. 
sn(i/)/cx' —  simple,  and  /acto  =  to  make;  Sp. 
simplijicar ;  Ital.  simplijicare,  semplijicare.] 
To  make  simple;  to  reduce  to  simplicity  or  to 
a  state  not  complex  ;  to  free  from  complexity, 
abstruseness,  or  difficulty ;  to  make  easier  or 
simpler. 

"  PhiloBophera  .  ,  ,  bid  ua  endeavour  to  simplify 
ourselves,  or  to  get  into  a  condition  requiring  of  ua 
the  least  that  can  be  to  do."— Borrow ;  Sermons,  voL 
ii.,  aer.  34. 

*  sim'-plist,  s,  [Eng.  simpl(e);  -ist.]  One 
who  collects  or  is  skilled  in  simples ;  a  simpler. 

"  A  plant  90  unlike  a  rose.  It  bath  been  mistaken  by 
some  good  timplists  foramomum," — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  sim-plls'-tlC,  a.  [Eng.  simplist;  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  simples  or  a  simplist. 

*  sim'-pli-ty,  s.  [See  def,]  Simplicity. 
{Piers  Plowman.) 

sim'-plo-^e,  s.    [Symploce.] 

sim'-ply,  at/z'.     [Eng.  sim.p{U);  -ly.) 

1.  Without  another  or  others  ;  simply,  alone, 
absolutely. 

"  If  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply.'~Sh<JCetp.  ■ 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  lii.  i 

2.  In  a  simple  manner;  without  art,  dupli- 
city, or  subtleness  ;  artlessly,  plainly. 

3.  In  a  plain  manner;  unostentatiously, 
plainly. 

"  Simply  let  these,  like  him  of  Samoa,  live. 
Let  herbs  to  them  a  bluudless  lian<iuet  give.** 

Cowper  :  To  Charlct  Deodiiti,  elegy  vL 


bSil,  1)6^;  poUt,  j<5^1;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  & 
-cian. -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -slon  =  shun ; -tion, -gion  =  zhiin-    -cious, -tious, -slous  =  shus.    -hie, -die,  .^c.  =  b^l*  d^L 
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4.  Merely,  solely,  only. 

"  By  iiiiitiitiou,  I  du  not  mean  liulUttoa  lu  ita 
luteal  beiiae,  but  tiniply  tbe  followlu^  of  otlier  miu- 
teits,.'  —  lieynoldi :  Discourse  vi, 

6.  In  a  simple  or  foolish  manner  ;  foolishly, 
weiikly  ;  like  a  sinipletuii, 

aim  -son,  *  sin  -sion,  *  sen'-cion.  (cl  as 

Sh),  s.     [Fr.  senei;oii..]     [Seneuio.] 
Bot. :  Senecio  imlgaris. 

sim'-ii-la-clire  (ohre  as  ker),  s.    [Lat. 

simulacruni  —  ain  im.ij^e,  a  likeness,  from  Ai»i- 
«/o  =  to  make  like,  to  simulate  (q,.v.).]  An 
image. 

"  Phidias  mnde  of  Ivory  the  aimtUtidirt  or  Image  of 
J upit«r."— iiVj^o: ;  Oooernour,  ioL  23  ti. 

•  sim'-u-lar,  s.  &  a.     [Simulate.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  who  simulates  or  coun* 
teifeits  something  ;  one  who  pretends  to  be 
what  he  is  uut;  a  hypocritical  preteuder;  a 
Bimulator. 

"  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand. 
Thuu  perjuitr,  thvu  siinuhir  ot  Tirtoe, 
TLiit  art  lucestuoua."        iihukenp. :  Lear,  lil.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Simulated,  counterfeited, 
specious,  faUe. 

"  I  returned  with  timuJar  proof  enough," 

Hhakeap. :  C}/inOcline,  T.  fi. 

•  BUn'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  sbnulaUis,  pa.  par.  of 
siniulo  —  hi  ieign,  to  preteiiil,  to  make  like; 

su/ii/is  =.  like  ;  S(7/u(^=;  together.]  Smiulated, 
feigned,  pretended,  false. 

"They  bad  vowed  a  simulate  chastity." — Bait: 
Englitn  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

fiim'-U-late»  v.t.  [Fr.  simuler;  Sp.  &  Port. 
simular.]  [Simulate,  a. J  To  assume  tlie 
likeness  of;  to  assume  the  meie  signs  or 
appeaiance  of  falsely ;  to  feign,  to  counter- 
feit, to  sham,  to  imitate. 

"  The  8 terns  and  foliage  of  a  creeper  are  ao  simulated 
that  uituiv  ia  nut  inure  litbe  aitd  liviiig  thaii  the 
Stoue.'—Duifi/  Telegraph.  Jan.  16,  1886. 

dm-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Simula- 
tioneiii,  accus.  of  stJiiuZaito  —  an  appearauoe 
falsely  assumed,  from  aimulatus  =  sinmlate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  sitiiulacion;  Ital.  simukiziorie.] 
The  act  of  sinmlating,  or  of  pretending  to  be 
what  one  is  not ;  the  act  of  asaumiug  a  deceit- 
ful character  or  appearance. 

"  Simulation  ia  put  on  that  we  may  look  Into  the 
cards  of  atiuther,  whereas  dissiinul.ttion  iiiteuda  no- 
thing more  than  to  hide  our  own." — Uolingbroke :  Juea 
Hf  a  /'atriot  Kiiig. 

f  Simulation  and  dissimulation  differ  in 
that  tlie  former  is  the  deceitful  assumption  of 
a  false  character,  the  latter  is  the  concealment 
of  the  true  character. 

•  Sim'-U*la-t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  simu- 
lates or  feigns. 

"They  are  u\eTe\y  timutatorg  of  the  part  they  s\ifl- 
taln.' — De  <^U4ncei/  :  AuCob,  Hketcitet,  i.  2uo. 

•  sim'-n-la-tor-Jr,  a.  [Lat.  simulatorius.] 
Consisting  in  or  characterized  by  simulation. 

"  Jeliomm  wiaely  Busjiecta  this  flight  of  tlie  Syri.iiia 
to  be  bnisiiuula/ori/,  and  politicke  only  tu  draw  Isra<;l 
out  of  tlxvir  ciUe."—Bp.  Jiatl  :  Fanung  <(/  i,um.tria. 

sim-U-lid'-i-iun,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
t>imulium  (q.v.).j 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Diptei-a,  akin  to 
Siniulium,  from  tlie  Purbeck  beds. 

Si-mu'-li-um,  5.  [Lat.  simulo.]  [Simulate.] 
Entom.  :  Sand-fly  ;  a  genus  of  Bibiouidse  or 
of  Tipulidae.  They  resemble  mosquitoes,  and 
their  bite  often  produces  very  painful  swell- 
ings. Simulium  reptans  is  a  common  British 
species.  The  larva  lives  on  the  sub-aquatic 
stem  of  Phellandiiumand  Sium,  to  which  also 
it  attaches  its  cocoon.  Other  species  inhabit 
South  America,  Lapland,  &c.  One,  S.  coluvi' 
batschense,  swarms  along  the  Lower  Danube, 
and  bites  so  severely  as  sometimes  to  injure 
cattle  fatally. 

t  Bim-iil-ta-ne'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  simuUane- 
(ou«);  -itii'l  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
simultaneuLis ;  siiuultaneousuess. 

"  Tliese  equations  are  equations  of  condition  for 
Bimultaneity."—I}avii  <0  PecJt  :  JiaCh.  Dictionary. 

Sitn-ul-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  simuh 
laneus,  from  stum 1 1 im  =  3.t  the  same  time, 
from  Lat.  sivuil  =  together.]  Haiipeunig, 
done,  or  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

"Ah  that  we  had  need  of,  in  the  performing  of 
these,  la  only  Gud'a  coni-urreuce,  whether  previoua  or 
t^imultaneout.'  —HammoTui  :    W'orkt,  iv.  &70. 

Simultaneous- equations,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Two  equations  are  simultaneous 
when  the  value  of  the  unkuown  quantities 


which  enter  tliera  are  the  same  in  both  at  the 
same  time.  A  group  of  equations  ia  sinml- 
taneous  when  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quautities  is  the  same  iu  them  all  at  tbe  same 
time. 

sim-iil-ta'-ne-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  simul- 
taiifoiis ;  -ly.\  In  a  simultaneous  manner;  at 
the  same  time  ;  together  ;  in  conjunction. 

sim-ul-ta'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  simid- 
imieous;  -/less.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
simultaneous,  or  of  happening,  acting,  being 
done,  or  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

"  There  haa  bteii  no  explanation  of  tbe  limultane- 
ou*ness  with  which  th«y  all  a[ipeared  together."— 
Scribner's  Alagazine,  May,  18ao,  p.  3. 

*sim'-ul-ty,  5.  [l^t.  siniw/(as  =  grudge,  en- 
mity.]    Private  grudge  or  quarrel. 

"  To  enquire  after  doineatic  sinndtiea,  th«ir  aports, 
or  auecti<jU3." — I5en  Jonson  :  Discoverus, 

sim'-urg,  s.  [Pers.]  A  fabiUoua  monstrous 
bird  of  the  Persians.     [Hoc] 

sin,  *slnne,  *synne,  s.  [A.S.  syn,  sinUj 
seiin,  genit.,  dat.,  and  accus.  syime ;  Cftgn. 
with  iJut.  zoiide;  Icel.  syud,  syvdh ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  synd ;  O.  H.  Ger.  suiUJa,  sundja;  Ger. 
siinde;  Lat.  sons  —  guilty.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  law 
of  God  ;  disobedience  tn  tlie  divine  command  ; 
any  violation  of  the  divine  command ;  moral 
depravity,  wickedness,  iniquity.  Siu  includes 
not  only  actions,  but  neglect  of  known  duty, 
all  evil  thoughts,  words,  purposes,  and  all 
that  is  contrary  to  tlie  law  of  God.  It  may 
consist  in  commission,  when  a  known  divine 
law  is  violated,  or  iu  omission,  when  a  positive 
divine  command  or  a  rule  of  duty  is  volun- 
tarily and  wilfully  neglected. 

"  All  Crimea  are  indeed  sivs,  but  not  all  tint  crimes, 
A  sin  may  be  in  tbe  thought  ut  aecret  purpose  of  a 
man,  of  whicli  ueitlier  a  judge,  nor  a  witness,  nor  auy 
niHi)  can  take  notice;  but  a  criiue  is  such  a  sin  as 
consitits  in  an  action  against  the  law,  of  which  action 
be  oau  be  accused,  and  tried  by  a  jud^'e.  and  be  con- 
vinced or  cleared  by  witnesses.  Farlliep,  th.tt  whi^h 
is  no  sill  in  itself,  but  iiiUitlerent,  may  be  made  sin  by 
a  positive  lB.v."—I/iittli8:  On  the  Common  Laws  qf 
England. 

2.  An  offence  in  general  ;  a  transgression,  a 
breach  ;  as,  a  sin  against  good  taste. 

*  3.  A  sin-offering ;  an  offering  made  to 
atone  for  sin. 

"  He  liath  made  blm  t-o  bo  sin  for  ns,  who  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  niiytit  ue  Aiade  the  righteou^neas  of  God 
in  tiim"— 2  Corinthiagia.  T.  21. 

*  4.  A  mau  enoiinously  wicked ;  the  incar- 
nation of  sin. 

"Thy  ambition. 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robh'd  this  bewailing  land 
Vi  noble  Buckiughaiu." 

Shake4p.:  nenry  nil..  liL  2. 

II,  Technically: 

1,  Script.  t&  Protest.  Theol. :  Sin  is  used  gen- 
erically  (1  Kings  viii.  34 ;  Rom.  vi.  1)  and  spe- 
cifically (Exod.  xxxiv.  7).  It  is  defined  aa  the 
transgression  of  the  law  (1  John  iii.  4).  All 
sins  are  not  equally  great  (Exod.  xxxii.  31 ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  17).  Distinction  is  recognized  be- 
tween a  "siu  unto  death"  and  a  sin  "not 
unto  death"  (1  John  v.  li>).  There  are  sins 
against  one's  self  (Num.  xvi.  38  ;  Acts  xvi.  28) 
and  against  one'6  fellow-man  (Gen.  xlii.  22; 
Mutt,  xviii.  21),  hut  every  sin  is  also  a  sin 
against  God  (Dent.  xx.  18),  which  is  so  im- 
port-int,  that  compared  with  it  the  others  m.iy 
almost  be  left  unmentioned(cf.  Psalm  Ii.  4,  14). 
Unlike  crime,  or  transgression  of  human  Jaw, 
sin  may  be  conimiited  witlmut  auy  overt  act ; 
there  maybe  sins  of  thought  as  well  as  sins 
of  word  or  deed  (Matt.  v.  2i!-2S).  Theologians 
divide  sins  into  sins  of  omission  and  of  com- 
mission ;  the  former  characterized  by  the 
omissiiin  of  some  commanded  duty,  and  the 
latter  by  the  commission  of  some  deed  posi- 
tively forbidden.  Another  division  is  into 
Original  and  Actual  Sin.    [Original-sin.] 

2.  Roynan  Theol. :  Sin  was  defined  by  St. 
Augustine  as  "any  thought,  word,  or  deed 
agamst  the  law  of  God."  and  his  definition  is 
generally  followed  by  theoh)gians.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (sess.  vi.,  can.  23)  defined  that 
"no  one  can  avoid  sin  altogether,  except  by 
ft  special  privilege  of  God,  as  the  Church  holds 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Hence  follows  the 
division  into  mortal  and  venial.  [Mortal-sin, 
Venial-sin.] 

*  sln-born,  a.  Born  of  sin  ;  originally 
sprung  or  derived  from  sin.  (Milton:  P.  L., 
X,  690.) 

*  sln-bred,  a.  Produced  or  bred  from 
sin.     {Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  315.) 


*  sin-eater,  s. 

h'olkiore:  A  man  who,  for  a  email  consi- 
deration, professed  to  take  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  a  person  recently  deceased.  (.Sin- 
eating.  ] 

"  Tlie  manner  wna,  that  when  the  corpse  wh 
brought  out  of  the  huuae,  auil  laid  ou  the  bk-r  a  Iiia( 
of  bread  waa  Lruu^lit  out  and  delivered  i*i  the  tm- 
tutcT,  over  the  corpse,  aa  also  a  niazardbiiwl.  uf 
maple,  full  of  beer  (wlilch  ha  was  to  dnnk  U|i|,  ami 
sixpence  iu  muuey  ;  lu  coualderati.n  viifieof  hi-  to-lt 
upuu  hiuiaelf,  ipso  facto,  all  tlie  sii.j  of  tlie  deluiict, 
and  freed  hiui  or  lier  from  walking  after  thej  wei» 
a.eAd.:'— Aubrey,  iu  Hone:  i'ear  Book,  July  19. 

"Sin-eating,  s. 

Folklore:  A  practice  formerly  common,  by 
whicli  a  man  [Sin-eater],  in  consideration  of 
a  small  quantity  of  food  and  drink  and  a 
tritliiig  money  gratuity,  professed  to  take 
upon  himself  the  sins  of  a  person  deceased. 
The  practice  is  said  by  Laurence  Howel  (Hist. 
Pontificate)  to  have  originated  from  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  Hosea  iv.  8  ;  "  They  eat  up 
the  sins  of  my  people.' 

"Auuuage  called  sin-eating  undoubtedly  arose  In 
Catholic  times,  audi  however  it  uiay  have  been 
limited  to  the  clergy  iu  early  ages,  was  afterwards 
coutiuued  and  practised  aa  a  pruftrssiuu  by  certain 
peraoufl  called  siu-eaters."— jEfonfl."  1'ea.r  Book,  July  19. 

sin-offering,  s, 

Judaisvi:  Heb.  PN^rr  (phliattath),  a  sacrifice 
for  the  removal  of  sin,  first  instituted  in 
I^ev.  iv.  When  a  sin  liad  been  committed  by 
an  anointed  priest,  a  young  bullock  without 
blemish  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord. 
The  priest  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bullock's 
head  (as  if  to  transfer  his  sins  to  tlie  animal), 
and  then  killed  it  before  the  Lord.  LScape- 
ooAT.]  He  next  sprinkled  its  blood  seven 
times  before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  put 
somo  of  it  on  the  Imrns  of  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, burnt  the  fat,  &c.,  and  then  the  bullock 
itself  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  1-12).  There 
were  similar  ceremonies  in  the  case  of  the 
people  at  large  (13-21),  or  of  a  ruler  (22-26), 
or  one  of  the  common  people  (27-o5).  Some- 
times a  ram  or  a  kid  of  the  goats  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  bullock,  or,  iu  case  of  poverty, 
a  turtle-dove  (v,  7) ;  or,  if  the  indigence  waa 
still  greater,  the  teutli  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine 
flour  (11).  Tlicre  were  stated  times  or  occa- 
sions on  which  sin-oflenngs  were  sacrificed 
(Num.  xxviii.  15;  xxix.  38).  The  Christian 
sees  in  the  sin-offering  a  vivid  type  of  the 
propitiatory  siicrilice  of  Christ.  (Cf.  Heb. 
vii.  27;  ix.  13,  14;  x.  26,  &c.) 

"The  flesh  of  the  hull.ick  shalt  thoa  burn  without 
the  cauip :  it  is  a  Si7iiiff'ering."—£xtjdus  xxix,  H- 

*  sin-Sick,  a.  Suffering  from  the  effects 
of  sin. 

"  O  God,  whose  favourable  eye 
The  siii^ck  Boul  revives." 

C'owper  :  Olney  Ilymna.  Ivili 

*  sin- worn,  a.  'Worn  by  sin.  {Milttm: 
ComuSf  17.) 

sin,  *  sinne.  *  singen,  *  sinegen,  *  snn- 

gen,  v:i.  &,  t.  [A.S.  syngiaii,  gcsynyUtn.] 
[Sin,  $.] 

A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  commit  sin ;  to  depart  voluntarily 
fiom  the  path  of  duty  prescribed  by  (Jod  to 
man  ;  to  violate  or  tiansgress  the  divine  law 
in  any  particular,  either  by  commission  of  a 
sin,  or  by  omission  to  fulfil  a  positive  com- 
mand ;  to  tmnsgress. 


TI  Frequently  followed  by  against. 

"  Agai7ist  thee  ouly  have  I  sinned.  "—Psalm  11.  4. 

2.  To    offend,   to    transgress,   to  trespass, 
(Followed  by  against.) 

"  I  am  a  man 
More  tinned  against  than  ginning." 

^haKcsjj,  .   Lear,  liL  X 

*  B.  Trans. ;  To  commit,  as  a  sin. 

"  l>o8t  thou  repent  thee  of  the  sin  we  sinned  /  ' 

A.  C.  Swinbunie:  Tristram  o/  Lyonesse,  V. 

T[  Sinning  one's  mercies:  Being  ungrateful 
for  the  gifts  of  Providence.     (Scotch.) 

sin,  adv.  &  conj.     [Since.] 

*Si-nea'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Sinte  or  people  of  ancient  China  ; 
Chiuijse. 

*'  And  Samarcand  by  Oxus.  Temlr'a  throua. 
To  I'aquiu,  of  iiinaan  kinizs." 

Milton:  P.  L..XI.  990. 

si'-na-ite,   s.      [After   Mount   Sinai,  where 

found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Petrol.).'} 

Petrol. :   A  name  suggested  by  Roii^re  for 
the  granites  of  Mount  Sinai  (q.v.).    [Syenite.] 


fate,  f&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
or.  wore.  W9l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  quolte,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


Sinaitic— sinecure 
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Sl-na-it'-ic.  *Si-na'-ic,  a.  [See  def.j  Of 
or  pertaiiiiTiy  to  Mount  Sinai ;  given  or  made 
at  Mount  iSinai. 

0ill'-a-inine,  s.  [Lat.  8iti(api$)  =  mustard, 
and'Eng.  avUne.] 

CN  ) 
Ckem. :  C4H6N2  =  C3H5  V  N.  A  basic  com- 
H  ) 
pound,  discovered  in  1839  by  Robiquet  and 
Bussy,  prepared  by  rubbing  tngetlier  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  tbioshiauiine  and  live  parts 
luevouric  oxide,  exhausting  with  etlier,  eva- 
porating, dissolving  the  viscid  mass  in  boiling 
water, and  allowing  it  to  ciystaliize.  It  forms 
white,  shining,  triclinic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  100°,  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste,  inodorous, 
and  dissolves  in  watpr,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Its  aqueous  snhition  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  precipitated  by  tannic  ncid.  With 
nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  resinous  precipi- 
tate. 

"  sln-a-xnome^  9.    [Cinnamon.] 

^-nap'-ic»  a.  [Eng.  sinap(iiie);  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mustard  ;  derived  from  or  con- 
tained in  mustard. 

Binapic-acld,  s. 

Ckem. :  CnHi^^Og  =  (^^H^io^sr  j  Oj.  A  di- 
basic acid,  obtained  by  boiling  sinapinesulpho- 
cyanate  with  potash  or  baryta  water.  It 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  melt  between 
150°  and  200°,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcoiiol  at  the  ordinary  tempeiature,  very 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  the 
alkalis,  sparingly  soluble  with  the  laitlis  and 
metallic  oxides,  but  all  the  salts  decompose 
witli  great  facility. 

sin'-a-pine,  5.  [Lat.  !iinap(is)  =  mustard  ; 
■  ine  (CViejK.).] 

Chem. :  C16H23NO5.  An  organic  base,  exist- 
ing as  sulphocyanate  in  the  seed  of  Sinapis 
alba,  and  lirst  extracted  liy  Henry  and  Garot 
in  iS25.  It  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  its 
ealt^  (q-v.). 

slnapine-sulphate,  s. 

Ckem.:  Ci6H:.;5NU5.H2S04,2H20.  Obtained 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  hot  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
shiapinesuliihocjahfite.  It  forms  rectangular 
plates,  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  etlrer. 

sinapine-sulphocyanate,  s. 

Chem,  :  CnH^^jNiSOs  ==  CieHagNOs.HSCN. 
Dry  mustard  Hour  freed  fiom  hxed  oil  by  pres- 
sure, and  washed  with  cold  alcohol  as  long  as 
the  alcohol  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  is  boiled 
with  alcohol  of  SJ  per  cent,  and  filtered.  On 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  removing  the 
layer  of  fat  from  the  solution,  sinapine  sulpho- 
cyanate crystallizes  out  in  loose  tufts  of  white 
pearly  needles,  which  melt  at  130°.  It  is  in- 
odorous, tastes  bitter,  and  dissolves  with  a 
yellow  colour  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  de<;omposes,  giving 
otf  empyreumatii  oils  which  bum  with  lumin- 
ous tlame,  leaving  chaicoal. 

vi-na'-pxs,  s.     [Lat.  sinapi,  siriapis,  from  Gr. 

uivaTTi.,  trtVaJTU,  uiirqiri,  <7i-irq7TV  (siliapi,  SlTWpU, 

simpi,  sinepu)  =  mustard.] 

1.  Bot. :  Formerly  a  genus  of  Brassicidfe, 
now  reduced  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Brassica,  characterized  by  spieadin^:  sepals. 
Four  are  British:  Brassica  nigra,  Black,  B. 
adpressa  or  iiicana,  Floury  Mustard  ;  B.  Sina- 
pistriim^  Chirlock ;  and  B,  alba.  White  Mus- 
tard. 

2.  Pharm. :  [Mustard,  3.]. 

Bi-nap'-is-ine,  s.  [Lat.  si^iapis  =  mustard  ; 
-ine  {Chem.).] 

Ckem. :  Simon's  name  for  a  white  scaly 
crystalline  substance,  obtained  from  black 
mustard  seed  by  extracting  with  alcohol  and 
etlier. 

B)tn'-ap-i|l]ll,  s.  [Lnt.,  from  Gr.  (rivam<rfj.6^ 
(si napismvs)  =  the  use  of  a  nmstard  blister, 
from  aivani^io  (siiwpizd)=  to  use  a  mustard 
blister.] 

Pkarm.  :  (1)  A  mustard  plaster  or  poultice ; 
(2)  the  application  of  a  mustard  plaster  or 
poultice.     [Poultice,  s.,  2.] 

Bi-n^p'-o-line,  s.  [Eng.  sx7wp(ic);  (dlcoh)ol, 
and  suff.  -ine.]    [Diallvl-urea.] 


Sin'-oa-line,  s.  [Fr.  8in{apique),  and  (al)ca- 
tine.] 

CJievi.  :  CsHigNO.  A  biownish  crystalline 
mass,  obtained,  together  with  sinapic  acid, 
by  boiling  sinapine  sulphocyanate  with  bary- 
ta  water.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
dissolves  sulphur,  and  precipitates  most  of 
the  metallic  oxides  from  their  solution.  Its 
salts  are  extieuiely  deliquescent. 

singe,  "sins,  'slthens.  *sithezice» 
*  sithen,  "  sin,  *  sith, "  sithe,  adv.,  prep., 
&  con).  [A.S.  sidhdhan,  sidlul/mn,  sydhdkan, 
sedkdha)),  siodkdhan  =  after  that,  since,  for 
sulk  (//ui?/!  — after  tliat :  .sirf/i  =  after  (prep), 
dhdm,  dat.  masc.  of  the  demonstrative  pron.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  From  that  time ;  from  then  till  now  ; 
after  that  time  up  to  now. 

"Sinct,  I  have  not  much  importuned  you." 

Hhakesp.  :  Cvmedy  of  Errors,  iv.  I. 

2.  At  a  period  or  point  of  time  subsequent 
to  one  alieady  mentioned  :  as,  I  have  heard 
since  that  he  is  dead. 

3.  Before  this  or  now  ;  ago. 

"Twelve  years  jt'ic*. 
Thy  father  waa  the  duke  of  Milan." 
_  ,  Hhakesp.  .   Tempett,  i.  a. 

*  i.  When. 

"  W«  know  the  time  tluce  he  wan  mild  and  affable." 
Shakeip.  :  1  Henry  17.,  lit  1. 

B.  As  prep. :  Even  from  the  time  of;  in  or 
dui  ing  the  period  subsequent  to  ;  after.  (With 
a  past  event  for  the  object.) 

"  Not  fince  Widow  Dido's  time." — Shakttp.  t  Tem- 
pest, li.  1, 

C.  As  conjunction : 

1.  From  the  time  that  or  when. 

"  How  long  is  it,  count, 
Since  the  pliysician  at  your  father's  died?" 

iihakaiij. :  All's  H'«K  that  End*  Weil,  t  2. 

2.  Seeing  that ;  because  that ;  inasmuch  as ; 
considering. 

"  Sincf  thou  art  dead,  lo,  here  I  prophesy : 
Sorrow  on  luve  liereaft«r  shall  attend, 

6/iakesp.  :   Veiius  i  Adonit.  1,136. 

Bin-9ere',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sincerus,  a  word 
of  doubtful  etymology,  some  considering  it  a 
contraction  of  sine  cerd  =  without  wax,  like 
the  sti-ained  honey,  the  best  in  the  shoji, 
while  others  consider  sin-  to  be  the  same  as 
in  sin-gidi  =  one  by  one,  sem-el  =  once,  sim-ul 
=  together,  and  -cerus  to  be  connected  with 
cenio  —  to  separate  ;  bp.  A  ItaL  sincere] 

*  1.  Pure,  unmixed, 

"The  mind  of  a  man,  na  it  U  not  of  that  content  or 
receipt  tu  conipieliend  Icnowledge  witliout  lit'liie  aiiii 
supplies,  sii  iigain.  It  ia  not  sincrre.  but  of  an  UI  and 
corrupt  tincture."— Bacon;  Jufirpretation  of  iVature, 
ch.  xvi. 

*  2.  Unhurt,  uninjured,  whole, 

"  He  tried  a  tough  well  cliosen  apear ; 
Tti'  iuvio];ihle  body  stood  Sinrore." 

Ifrydeti  :  Ovid;  Jfetamorphotet  xii. 

3.  Being  in  reality  what  it  appears  or  pre- 
tends to  be ;  not  feigned,  not  assumed ; 
genuine,  real,  true.  [See  also  example  under 
Nard,  s.,  2.] 

•■  A  tnouniinff  much  more  ftncere  than  on  the  death 
of  one  of  those  princes  whose  accursed  ambition  Is  the 
Bole  cause  of  war,"— A'tioi;  On  (he  Folly  of  War. 

i.  Honest,  undissembling,  frank,  truthful, 
true  ;  really  meaning  what  one  says  or  does. 

"  Assure  yourself  that  I  never  waa  more  «'ncer«."— 
Macaxday :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

Sin-9ere'-ly,  adr.     [Eng.  siwrere ;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  sincere  manner  ;  without  mixture  or 
alloy. 

"  Commonwealths  . .  .  absolutely  and  sincerely  made 
of  any  of  them  .  .  .  but  alwaies  luixad  with  Hnother," 
—Smith  :  Commonwealth,  bk.  i,,  cli.  vi. 

2.  Honestly  ;  with  purity  of  heart,  purpose, 
or  motives  ;  in  sincerity;  without  simulation 
or  disguise. 

"Nothing  simply  or  sincerely  done." 

Daniel :  Dedic.  of  i^ueen'a  Arcadia. 

8m-9ere'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sincere ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sincere  ;  sincerity. 

"  Suddenly  see  you  leave  off  thin  siitcrrrnexx  " 

litaum.  i  Flat. :   Woman  Pleaseii.  iv.  1. 

8^-961^-1-13?,  s.  [Fr.  sincirite,  from  Lat. 
sinceritateni,  accus.  of  sinceritas,  from  sincerus 
=  siu<Tre  (q.v.);  Sp.  sinceridad;  Ital.  sin- 
cerita.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pure  or 
unmixed. 

"  The  Germaua  are  a  people  that  more  than  all  the 
wojld,  I  think,  may  hoii.it  tincerUy,  aaheiun  for  Hnine 
thousaiKlyearsaputeiindnnmixed  people."— /"eWAam." 
Brirf  Character  if  the  Low  Countries,  p.  ,%9. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sincere  or 
bonest  in  mind,  motives,  or  intention  ;  free- 


dom from  simulaticm  or  disguise  ;   p.nulne- 
ness  of  purj'ose  ;  truthftilne.sH,  earnestne^s. 
'■  Sincrrity  U  a  duty  no  lean  plain  thou  imuorUut." 
—Encix:  tiemtviit,  vol.  lii..  ser.  8. 

SinQh,  s.  [Sp.  ciftc/to.]  A  stnip  whereby  the 
loop  ou  the  end  of  the  girth  of  a  Spanish 
saddle  is  laced  to  the  loop  on  the  saddle.  The 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  do  not  use  a  buckle, 
but  pa.ss  a  strap,  rope,  or  raw-hide  ovn-  nnd 
over  around  the  loops,  and  tuck  the  end  in. 

'•  HaH  quietly  wriggled  and  swelled  hlinnelf  until  he 
naagot  far  enough  through  the  *(ncA  tu  try  id*  txpcri- 
nient.  —.Scnbuer's  Magazine,  April,  lft«y,  p.  U36. 

Sin-9ip'-it-al,  a.  [Lat.  sinciput^  genit.  sin- 
cipttls=x.he  lore-part  of  the  head.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sinciput  (q.v.). 

8xn'-9i-put,  s.     [Lat.,  fiom  s«Hi  =  half,  and 
caput=  the  head.' 
Anat :  The  up[»er  part  of  the  head, 

*  sin'-der,  s.    [Cinder.] 

6in'-ddc»  s.    [SiNToc] 

sin'-don,  s,     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  trivSwv  (sindon),'} 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  piece  of  cotton  or  linen ; 
a  wrapper. 

•■  lliere  were  found  a  book  and  a  letter,  both  writtea 
In  fine  iiarchiueut,  and  wrapped  iu  sindoru  of  linen." 
— Bacon. 

2.  Surg. :  A  small  piece  of  rag  or  a  round 
plei'get  introduced  into  the  hole  made  in  the 
cranium  by  a  trephine. 

*  sin'-dry,  a.    [Sundry.] 

sine.  s.  [Lat.  sinus  =  a  curve,  a  fold,  a  bosom. 
a  gulf.] 

"  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  gulf,  a  bay.   ■ 

"The  Persian  sine."  Sylvester:  Colonies.  94. 

2.  Trigon. :  The  straight  line  dra\vii  from 
one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpendicular  t<>  the 
diameter  passing  through  the  other  extrem- 
ity. If  from  any  jmint  on  one  side  of  a  plane 
angle  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  upon  the 
other  side,  thus  foiming  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, the  ratio  of  the  hypothenuse  of  this 
triangle  to  the  perpendicular  is  the  sine  of 
the  angle. 

If  (1)  Aritkmetic  of  sines:  Analytical  trig- 
onometry, the  object  of  which  is  to  exhihit 
the  relations  of  the  sines,  cosines,  tangent^s, 
&c.,  of  arcs,  multiple  arcs,  iio. 

(2)  Artificial  sines:  Logarithms  of  the  na- 
tural sines  or  logarithmic  sines. 

(3)  Line  of  sines:  A  line  on  the  sector,  or 
Gunt«r's  scale,  &c.,  divided  according  to  the 
sines,  or  expressing  the  sines. 

(4)  Natural  sines :  Sines  expressed  by  natural 
numbers. 

(5)  Versed  sine  of  an  arc  or  angle:  Tlie  seg- 
ment of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  tlie 
sine  and  the  extremity  of  the  arc. 

sine  -  galvanometer,  sine  -  com  - 
pass,  s. 

Elect. :  A  galvanometerin  which  the  strength 
of  the  current  is  measured  by  the  sine  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  coil  has  to  be  turned 
to  be  parallel  to  the  deflected  needle. 

*■  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  any  gal- 
vanometer may  be  used  as  a  sine-gal vinnmefer,  even 
though  it  Is  not  provided  with  a  gradualiiin  to  show 

the  iiiifle  thri'Ugh  which  it  haa  been  turned," Proc 

Phyg.  Hue.  London,  pt.  li.,  p.  Iu5. 

Si'-ne,  prep.    [Lat.]    Without. 

sine  die,  phr.  [Lat.  =  without  a  day.) 
A  phrase  used  in  referi.-nce  to  an  adjounimtnt 
or  prorogation  of  an  assembly  or  meeting,  as 
of  a  court  or  parliament,  when  no  si-ecitied 
day  or  time  is  fixed  for  its  re-assembling  or 
for  the  resuming  of  business.  When  a  de- 
fendant is  allowed  to  go  sine  die,  he  is  dis- 
missed the  court. 

sine  qua  non,  phr.  [Lat.  =  without 
which  not.]  Something  absolutely  necessary 
or  indispensable;  an  indispensable  conditiun. 

*  sine-qua-non-ni-nesa.  5.  Indispcn- 
sability.     {6outkey :  Doctor,  ch.  iii.,  a.  I.) 

*  sin'-e-ciir-^l,  a.    [Eug.  sinecvr(€) ;  -at.)   Of 
or  ppitaining  to  a  sinecure  ;  of  the  n:iture  of  a 

sinecure. 

sin'-e-ciire,  *.  [Lat.  sijie  curd  =  without  cure 
of  souls.] 

1.  Strictlyan  ecclesiastical  benefice,  witliout 
cnre  of  souls.  There  are  three  sorts  of  ecclesi- 
astical sinecures  : 


hSn^hS^;  p6at,  J^l;  cat,  5ell.  chorus,  9hin.  bengh;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
Hdan,  -tUn  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shiln ;  -tlon,  -jion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  l>el,  deL 
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(1)  Where  the  benefice  is  a  donative,  and 
Is  cnmmitted  to  the  incuml>ent  by  the  patron 
expressly  without  cure  of  souls,  the  cure 
either  not  existing  or  being  intrusted  to  a 
Ticar ;  this  is  the  btrictest  form  of  ecclesiastical 
beuetlce. 

(2)  Certain  cathedral  offices,  viz.,  the  canon- 
ries  and  prebemls,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  deaneries. 

(3)  Wliere  a  parish  is  destitute  of  parish- 
loners,  having  become  depopulated. 

2.  Any  office  or  post  which  has  remuneration 
without  employment. 

•■  The  Kie.it  patent  offlcea  In  the  eitchequer  ...  are 
linecuret-"— Burke  :  On  Jiconomical  Reform, 

*  sin'-e-ciire,  v.t.    [Sinecure,  s.]    To  place 
in  a  sinecure. 

♦siu'-S-CUr-ism,  s.     [Enf?.  sinecur{e);  -ism.] 
The  state  of  hulding  a  sinecure. 

*sin'-e-CUr-i3t,  s.     [Enj^  sinecurifi);  -isi.} 

1.  One  who  holds  a  sinecure. 

2.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  sinecures. 

•  Bin'-e-pite,  s.      [I^t.  sina-pi,  siimpis  =  mxis- 

tard.]    Sunietliing  resemiding  mustard-seed. 

8in-es'-ic,  a.     [Formed  from  Gr.  "SXva  (Sina) 
=  China.]      Contained  in,   or  derived   from 
Chinese  wax. 
slnesic-acld,  s. 

Cliem.  :  C'^II^gOo  (?).  Lewy's  name  for  a 
fatty  acid,"whiLh  he  obtained  by  heating 
Chinese- wax  with  potash  lime. 

flin-e-thyr-a-mine,  s.     [Contract,  from 
thiosiiiethylavUne  (q.v.).] 

CN     ) 
aiem. :    CgHioNa  =  C3H5  VN.      Ethylsin- 

C2H5 ) 
amine.  A  bitter  compound,  produced  by  de- 
composing thiosinethylamiue  with  plumbic 
hydrate.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  arranged 
in  dendritic  groups,  melts  to  a  colourless 
liquid  at  100°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ein'-ew  (ewas  u),  'si-newe,  *si-nowe, 

*sy-newe,  s.  (a.S.  sinu,  seonu^  sionu ; 
cogn.  wifli  Uut.  zenuw;  Dan.  sene;  Sv/.seiui: 
O.  H.  Ger.  senaiva,  senewa,  seiiuwa;  Ger.  sehne.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

•■  Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long, 
Firm  of  soul,  of  shifw  atrou^  " 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  Ui  16. 

•2.  Muscle,  nerve. 

"  The  feeling  pow'r,  which  la  life's  root. 
Through  ev'ry  living  pint  itself  doth  alied 
By  tinewB,  which  extend  from  bead  to  foot," 

Davies.    (Todd.) 

3.  Tliat  which  gives  strength  or  vigour; 
that  in  which  strength  consists. 

"  Nay   patience,  or  we  break  the  linewi  of  our  plot." 
—Sbakcsp.  :  Twelfth  Might,  ii.  S, 

n.  Aimt  :  A  tendon  (q.v.). 
T[  The  sinews  of  war :  Money. 

•'  Tlie  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  will  supply 
Oie  sinews  of  war."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  15.  1685. 

sinew-shrunk,  a. 

Farr. :  Having  the  sinews  under  the  belly 
shrunk  by  excessive  fatigue.  (Said  of  ahorse.) 

♦sin'-ew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Sinew,  s.]  To 
knit  strongly  together,  as  with  sinews. 

"  Ask  the  l;nly  Bniia  for  thy  queen  : 
So  Shalt  thou  si?iew  both  these  lands  together." 
Shaketp. :  3  Benry  VI..  ii.  6. 

C3[n'-ewed  (ew  as  u),  a.     [Eug.  si-new;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  sinews. 

2.  Strong,  vigorous,  firm,  sinewy. 

•'  Drew 
With  tinew'd  arm  the  stubborn  yew." 

Tickell:  Ode. 

t  sin'-e-wey,  s.    [Fr.  senivL\ 

Bot. :  The  seed  of  Sinapis  nigra. 

*  sin'-ew-i-ness  (ew  as  ii),  s.  [Eng.  sinewy; 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  sinewy. 

■  Sin'-cw-isll  (ew  as  u),  a.      [Eng.  sinew; 

•ish.]     Sinewy. 

"His  budy  sinetvUh  and  strong  compact,"— ffoHn- 
ihed  :  Conquest  of  Ireland,  ch.  xx.iv. 

6in'-ew-leS9  (e'W  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  sinew  ; 
-less.]  Devoid  of  sinews;  hence,  having  no 
strength  or  vigour. 

"  His  foot,  in  bony  whtteneas.  glltf«r  d  there, 
Shrunken  and  lintnoless  and  ghastly  bare." 

Byron  :  Hebrew  Melodies  ;  SavZ. 


*sin'-ew-ous  (ew  as  u),  a.     [Eng.  simno ; 

■ous.]     Sinewy. 

"  Uia  arms  and  other  limbs  more  tinewQU$  than 
fleshle."— tfo/i/uArd;  Conijueat  qf  lrel<tnd.  ch.  x. 

sin'-ew-^  (ew  as  ii),  a.     [Eng.  sinew;  -i/.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
a  sinew. 

"The  sinewy  thread  my  brain  lete  fall 
Through  every  parL  Donne. 

2.  Well  braced  with  sinews  ;  strong,  vigor- 
ous, nervous. 

"  Hla  tinewy  throat  seems  by  conv\Uslons  twitched." 
Scott :  The  Poacher. 

si'-ney,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot.  :  Staphylea  pinnata. 

sin' fill,    *syn-ful,   *syn-vol,  a.     [A-S. 

synjuli.] 

1.  Full  of  sin ;  tainted  with  sin  ;  wicked, 
unholy  ;  acting  or  living  sinfully, 

'■  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man." — Luke 
iii.  2. 

2.  Containing  sin  ;  consisting  of  sin  ;  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God  ;  wicked  :  as,  sinful 
actions,  sinful  thoughts. 

sin'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sinful;  -ly.]  In  a 
sinful  manner  ;  wickedly  ;  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  laws  nf  God. 

"  Thy  neighebour  thou  witeat  sinfully. 
And  sayst,  thou  bast  a  litel  and  he  hath  all." 

Vhaucer  .   C.  T.,  4,526. 

sin'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sinful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sinful;  iniquity, 
wickedness,  criminality,  depravity,  moral  cor- 
ruption. 

"  Supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulnesi  of  men."        Milton  :  P.  L..  xl.  360. 

sing  (pa.  t.,  sang^  *  song,  *  songe,  *sii,ng,  pa. 
par.  *sang,  sung),  v.i.&t.  [A.S.  singan(pB..  t. 
sang,  pi.  sungon,  pa.  par.,  sungen) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut  zingeji  (pa.  t.  zong,  pa.  par.  gtzon- 
gen);  Icel.  syngja  (pa.  t.  saujig,  song;  pa.  par. 
sunginn) ;  Dan.  synge;  Sw.  sjunga ;  Goth, 
siggwan;  Ger.  singen.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  sounds  with  melodious  inflections 
or  modulations  of  the  voice,  either  as  fancy 
may  dictate,  or  according  to  the  notes  of  a 
song  or  tune. 

"  To  the  lute  she  tung." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles  iv.   (ProL) 

2.  To  utter  sweet  or  melodious  sounds  ;  to 
produce  or  emit  rhythmical  or  pleasing  sounds 
as  birds. 

"The  birds  aucb  pleasure  took 
That  some  would  tiiig." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet.  iL  Z 

%  Some  think  that  male  birds  sing  to  attract 
the  females  ;  others  that  their  song  is  intended 
only  for  a  call.  There  is  great  rivalry  between 
males  as  to  which  will  sing  best.  At  other 
times  than  the  breeding  season  the  male  sings 
apparently  to  please  himself.  (Darwi7i:  De- 
scent of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.) 

*  3.  To  make  or  cause  a  small  shrill  sound. 

"  Through  liia  m.ine  and  tail  the  high  wind  tingg." 
Shakesp.  :   J'eniM  *  Ado'iis.  305. 

^  The  singing  of  a  kettle,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  the  water  in  a  kettle,  is  produced  by 
the  formation  and  successive  condensation  of 
the  first  bubbles  which  rise  as  the  water 
begins  to  boil. 

4.  To  relate  or  speak  of  something  in  num- 
bers or  verse. 

"  R.iia'd  from  earth,  and  aav'd  from  paasion.  sing 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destroyd." 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  with  musical  or  melodious 
modulations  of  the  voice. 

"  And  to  the  maydens  aownding  tymbrels  song 
In  well  attuned  notes  a  ioyous  lay." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  xlL  7. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song  ;  to  give  praise  to  in 
verse. 

"  Arms  and  the  man  I  ting." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  jEnHd  I.  L 

3.  To  usher,  attend  on,  or  accompany  with 
singing 

"  Sing  him  home."     Sknkcsp. :  As  Tou  Like  It,  iv.  2, 

i.  To  produce  an  effect  on  by  singing. 

'*  Sing    me    now   asleep."  —  Shakesp.  :    MidsumtTier 
Night's  Dream,  ii.  8. 

%  1.  To  sing  small:  [Small]. 

*  2.  To  sing  sorrow  :  To  fare  badly. 

"As  for  the  poor  aquires  they  uiR,y  niig  torrott>."~ 
Jarvis:  Don  Quixote,  pt.i.,  bk.  iil.,  cb.  iv. 

sing-song,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  sulistantive  : 

1,  The  term  f<ir  bad  singing  or  drawling  ; 


Prior.    iTodd.) 


a  drawling  or  monotonous  tone  ;  a  wearisomt 
repetition  of  similar  notes  or  tones. 

2.  A  convivial  meeting,  where  each  person 
is  expected  to  contribute  a  song. 

"  He   de|>osed    that  be  saw   the  defendant  at  tht 
ting-song.'— Oaiiy  Telegraph,  Jan.  13.  1886. 

*3.  A  song,  a  rhyme. 


B.  As  adj. :  Drawling,  monotonous,  chant- 
ing. 

"  Keeping  time  to  the  sing-tong  drawl  by  a  rapid 
waviDg  of  their  bodies."— /Voiti,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*  sing-song,  v.i.     To  write  poetry. 

"  You  sit 
Sing-songing  here."    Tennystm  :  Queen  Mary,  U,  1. 

*  sing^-a-ble,  a.  {^ug.sing;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  sung  ;  lit  or  suitable  for  singing. 

*■  Does  not  excel  in  the  invention  of  euitabls 
operatic  motives  or  the  innuufacture  of  singable 
\yi'\CA."— Observer.  Nov.  15.  1885. 

singe,  *  senge,  v.t.  [A.S.  seng(in  =  \o  singe, 
lit.  =  to  cause  to  sing,  in  reference  to  the 
noise  made  by  singed  hair,  &c. ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zengen :  Ger.  sengen;  IceL  sangr  = 
singed,  burnt.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  burn  slightly  or  super- 
ficially ;  to  burn  the  surface,  ends,  or  outside 
of;  to  scorch. 

"  If  you  want  paper  to  singe  a  (owl,  tear  the  first 
book  you  see  ahout  the  houae." — Swift:  Rules  for 
Servants  in  General. 

2.  Calico:  To  remove  the  nap  from;  to 
prepare  for  printing  or  dyeing  by  removing 
tlie  fibrous  down  from  the  surface  of,  by 
passing  it  through  a  gas  flame. 

singe,  s.  [Singe,  v.]  A  slight  burning ;  a 
burning  of  the  surface. 

singe'-ing,    •  sindg'-ing,  pr.  par.    or  a. 

[Singe,  v.] 

singelng-lamp,  s.  A  fiat-bodied  lamp 
with  one  open  side  to  tlie  light-chamber,  used 
to  singe  the  hair  of  hoises  as  a  substitute  for 
clipping. 

slngeing-machine,  s.  A  machine  in 
which  the  librous  down  is  removed  from  the 
surface  of  cotton  cloth  by  passing  it  through 
a  gas  flame. 

singe'-ing-ly,  *  sindg'-ing-lj^.  orf u.  [Eng. 
singeing;  -ly.]  In  a  singeing  manner;  BO  as 
to  singe  or  scorch. 

"  I  confess  that  the  bodies  of  devils  may  be  not  only 
wartn,  but  sindgingly  hot."— J/we.'  Antidote  against 
Atheism.     (App.) 

Sing'-er,  s.     [Eng.  sing  ;  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  sings. 

"  Bere  seem'd  the  singer  toucb'd  at  what  he  euug. 
And  grief  a  wlille  delay 'd  bis  hand  and  txugue. 
Parnell:  To  Lord  Vise.  BoUngbroke. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  sing ;  a 
skilled  or  professional  vocalist. 

"  To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  inatrument*."— 
Babakkxtfi  liL 

sing'-er  s.  [Eng.  singe^  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  singes  ;  specif.,  a  singeing  machine. 

•  sing'-er-eSS,  s.  [Eng.  singer  (1) ;  -ws.]  A 
female  singer.     (Wycliffe  :  2  Ckron.  iii.  5.) 

Singh, s.  [Punjabi,  Hind., &c.]  Alion.  Used 
as  a  title  by  Rajpoots,  Sikhs,  &c.  :  as,  Gholab 
Singh,  or  more  rarely  in  the  names  of  places, 
as  Sing{h)A'pore  ~  the  city  of  lions. 

Sin-gha-leje',  a.  &  s.    [Cingalese.] 

sing-ha'-ra,  s.  [Mahratta  shingaree^Trapa 
bispinosa.] '  (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

singhara-nuts,  s.  pi.  The  large  edible 
seeds  of  Trapa  bicornis,  a  native  of  China, 
and  T.  bispinosa  and  T.  nataiis,  natives  of 
India.  The  nuts  abound  in  fecula.  In  Cliina 
the  kernels  are  roasted  or  boiled,  like  pota- 
toes.   Called  also  Water-nuts. 

sing'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Smo.] 

singing-bird,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bird  that  sings ;  a  song- 
bird. 

"  Wicker  cages  .  .  . 
All  full  of  tinging -birds." 

LowjfeUoU)  :  Birds  qf  Killiixgworth. 

2.  Ornith.(Pl.):  The  Acroinyodi,  a  division 
of  Passeres  suggested  by  Garrod.  They  have 
the  muscles  of  the  syrinx  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  the  bronchial  semi-rings. 

*  Singing-bOOlC,  s.  A  book  containing 
music  for  singing  ;  a  scng-book. 


late,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  WQlt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sirrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 
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*  sinking- cakes,  s.  2^1. 

Ecdes.:  The  ancient  term  for  the  altar- 
tread  used  fur  the  priest's  coiiiumnion.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Injunetions  it  is  ordered 
tint  tliey  be  round  as  lieretofore,  but  sonie- 
whiit  thicker,  and  without  tlie  usual  imprint 
of  a  crucihx,  a  cn>ss,  or  the  saered  mono- 
grams I.H.S.  or  X.P.8.     (Lee:  Glossary.) 

singing'flame*  5. 

Fliii^ii's:  A  flame,  either  naked  or  enclosed 
in  a  tube,  wliich  emits  musical  sounds  under 
certain  conditions. 

singing-glass,  s.  A  thin,  sonoroas  glass 
vessel,  which  yields  an  echo  when  set  in 
vibration  by  a  sound. 

singing-llinny,  s.  A  cake  made  witli 
butter  and  currants  and  baked  on  a  griddle. 
iProv.) 

*  singing-man,  s.  A  man  who  sings,  or 
is  employed  to  sin^^,  as  in  cliurches  or  cathe- 
drals ;  a  chorister. 

"  Liking  bis  father  to  a  singing-man  ol  Windaor."— 
S/nike4p. :  2  Henry  If.,  ii.  L 

singing-master,  s.  A  man  who  teaclies 
sinking. 

*  singing- woman,  5.  A  woman  em- 
ployed to  sing. 

"  Her  hands  are  .not  alternately  stretched  out.  and 
then  drawn  In  again,  as  with  the  siuaitij/woinan  at 
Sttdlera  Wells.'— Ooldsmith  :  The  Bee.  No  -2. 

Bing'-ing-lS^.  ady.     [Eng.  singing  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  singing  m.inner  ;  with  sound  like  singing. 

"Counterfaite  courtiers— speaking  Uspingly.  and 
answering  singingly." — North:  Philosopher  at  Court 
( 1575).  p.  16. 

Sin'-gle,  d.  &  s.  [Lat.  singidiis  =  single, 
separate,  from  the  same  root  as  siviplex  = 
simple  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  only,  as  distinguished  from  a  num- 
ber ;  cnnsisting  of  one  only ;  not  double  or 
mure  than  one. 

"  Hear  me  one  tingle  word." 

Shakeip. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  V.  2. 

2.  Concerning  only  one ;  particular,  indi- 
vidual. 

*'  Wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  tingle  honour." 

Shakntp.  :  Coriolanus,  IL  8, 

3.  Separate,  alone ;  by  one's  self  or  itself. 

"  What,  alas !  can  these  my  single  arms  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Troilu*  ±  Creisida,  11.  3. 

4.  Unmarried. 

"  But  if  these  live  remembered  not  to  be. 
Die  singte,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  8. 

6.  Not  compound  ;  simple. 

"The  English  tongue  has  some  Advantage  above  the 
learned  languitges.  wl;ich  have  no  usual  word  to  dia- 
tiii^^iah  single  from  simple."—  Watts. 

6.  Not  twisted,  doubled,  or  combined  with 
others  :  as,  a  single  thread. 

7,  Performed  by  one  person  only,  or  by 
one  opposed  to  one  :  as,  si7igle  combat,  single 
fight. 

*  8.  Not  double  or  deceitful ;  simple,  honest, 
artless,  sincere. 

"  I  speak  It  with  a  single  heart." 

Shake$fj.  :  Henry  VIII..  t.  1 

*  9.  Simple,  silly,  foolish,  weak. 

"  la  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?  your 
chin  double?  your  wit  tingle t  "Shakesp. :  3  Henry 
IV.,  i.  i. 

*  10.  Singular. 

"  That  you  may  know  my  single  charity, 
Freely  I  here  remit  alt  interest." 

Ford  :  'Tis  Pity  Shet  a  Whore,  It.  L 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  but  one  of  any  organ  :  as, 
a  single  flower,  a  single  seed,  &c. 

2.  Hort.  (0/aJlower):  Having  but  one  row 
of  petals. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  unit,  one  :  as,  He  scored  a  single. 

*  2.  The  tail  of  an  animal ;  properly  applied 
to  that  of  the  buck.     (Halliwell.) 

3.  Baseball:  A  hit  for  one  base. 

4.  [Singles]. 

single-acting,  a.  Applied  to  an  engine 
tn  whi(;n  steam  is  admitted  to  one  side  only 
of  the  piston,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
dnu>)le-acting  engine,  in  which  both  motions 
of  the  pistun  are  made  by  live-steam. 

*  single-ale,  *  single-beer,  *  single- 
drink,  s.  Small  beer,  as  double-ale  was 
strong  ale. 


single -blessedness,  s.  The  state  of 
being  unmarried  ;  celibacy. 

"  But  earthller  happy  la  tlie  rose  dlatlll'd. 
Tluin  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
OroWB,  Uvea,  and  die!<.  in  single.ltle»scdness." 

Shakeip.  :  .Uidsit7mner  Night's  Dream,  1.  1. 

single-block,  s,  a  block  having  but  a 
single  sheave ;  a  single  sheave  in  a  pair  of 
cheeks. 

single-bond,  s.     [Bond,  s.,  A.  TI.  6.] 

single-breasted,  a.  Applied  to  a  coat 
or  w;ii.steitat  wliicti  buttons  only  to  one  side, 
and  has  not  fljijis  for  overlapping.  (Opposed 
to  double-breasU'd.) 

single -combat,  s.  A  combat  between 
two  individiuds.     [liArrLE,  5.,  li.  1,] 

single-cut,  a.    Applied  to  a  file  having 

but  a  single  r;ink  of  teeth. 

single-entry, ». 

Book-keepiug,  ttc.  :  A  method  of  book-keep- 
ing in  which  eacli  transaction  is  only  entered 
once.    Opposed  to  double-entry  (q.v.J. 

*  single-escheat,  s. 

Law:  The  forfeiture  to  the  Crown  of  all  a 
person's  movables  on  his  being  declared  a 
rebel. 

Single-fluid  battery,  s. 

Electro-magnetism :  A  galvanic  battery  having 
but  a  single  Huid,  in  wliieh  the  elements  are 
submerged  or  by  which  they  are  wetted.  The 
original  Voltaic  pile  was  the  first  of  this  class. 
The  term  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  douhle- 
fluid  batteries,  which  are  also  very  numerous. 

Single-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  one  hand  or  workman  only. 

2.  Unassisted  ;  by  one's  self  alone  ;  alone. 

"Wtien  single-handed  In  a  sloop,  care  should  be 
taken  to  reef   down   iu  good  time." — Field,  Jau.  30, 

lb86. 

3.  Worked  or  managed  by  one  person  only. 

"  I  should  not  advise  any  topmast  tor  a  tingle 
handed  sailing  ho&t."— Field,  Jan.  30.  1886. 

single-hearted,  a.    Having  a  single  or 
honest  heart ;  simple-hearted. 
single-line,  s. 

Saddlery  :  A  single  rein  leading  from  the 
hand  of  the  driver  to  a  strap  forked  a  little 
beliind  the  hames,  and  proceeding  thence  to 
the  bit-rings. 

single-minded,  a.  Having  a  single  or 
honest  luintl  or  heart. 

single -reed  plane,  s.  A  bead-plane 
with  but  one  liollow  in  its  sole.  Bead-planes 
are  also  made  for  planing  several  beads  at 
once. 

single-seeded  cucumber,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Sicyos  (q.v.). 

single -Stick,  s. 

1,  A  long  stick,  formerly  used  in  a  certain 
description  of  fencing ;  also  the  style  of 
fencing  practised  with  such  sticks. 

*  2.  A  game  of  cudgels,  in  which  he  who 
first  brought  blood  from  his  adversary's  head 
was  declared  victor. 

"  Fearlesa  he  naks  that  cranhira  thick 
At  cudgelling  and  gingle-slick." 

Praed :  To  Julia. 
single-tax,  «.  The  theory  of  taxation 
advocated  by  Henry  George  and  his  disciples, 
in  which  it  is  maintained  that  all  taxation 
should  be  laid  upon  land,  and  all  improvements 
be  relieved  Irum  revenue  charges.  They  claim 
that  the  land  ia  rightfully  the  property  of  the 
community  and  shoidd  be  held  for  the  public 
good,  all  who  use  it  being  made  to  pay  fur  the 
privilege.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  main- 
tain that  it  would  put  an  end  to  poverty,  and 
yield  otlier  highly  beneficial  results. 

single-thorn,  5. 

Ichthy. :  The  English  translation  of  Mono- 
centris  (q.v.).  Used  as  a  popular  name  for 
the  single  species  of  that  genus. 

single-tree,  s.  A  bar  secured  by  its 
centre  to  the  cross-bar  of  the  thills  or  shafts, 
and  to  whose  ends  the  traces  are  attached. 
The  single-trees  are  connected  to  the  ends  of 
the  double-tree  when  the  horses  are  hitched  in 
pairs.    A  whiffle-tree. 

Single-tree  hook :  A  hook  on  each  arm  of 
the  single-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  at- 
tached. 

sin'-gle,  vJ.    [Single,  a.] 

1,  To   select   individually  from    among   a 


numlier  ;  to  choose  or  pick  out  from  amongft 
other.-i.     (Uenerully  followed  by  out.) 

"  Why  «he  In  pivrticular  sliouki  .bv  tingled  out  for 
protest."— /Jal/tf  Telegraph,  Aug,  2i»,  1HH6. 

"  2.  To  sequester,  to  withdraw,  to  retire,  to 
separate. 

"  I  see  not  any  thing  done  aa  It  should  bo,  If  It  bt 
wrought  bv  an  agent  tingling  ItseU  from  coiutorti."— 
Hooker:  Eceios.  Polity. 

*  3.  To  take  alone  or  apart. 

"  Many  men  there  are.  than  whom  nothing  U  mon 
coinmeudiihle  vheulhcy  ate  tingled."— Hoofi«r:  £*ccl«& 
PolUy. 

Sm'-gle-nesS,  s.     [Eng.  single;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  lieing  single  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  one  only  or  of 
being  separate  from  all  others.  (Opposed  to 
doubleiiess  or  multiplicity.) 

2.  .Simplicity;  sincerity  or  purity  of  mind 
or  purpose  ;  freedom  from  duplicity. 


Sm'-gle^,  8.     [Single,  a.] 

Silk-vuinii/. :  Silk  thread  formed  of  one  of 
the  reel-threads  twisted.     [Thrown-silk.] 

sin'-gle-ton,  s.     [Fr.]    A  single  card  of  any 
suit  held  by  a  player. 

"  Nor  wiis  It  to  prove  that  the  lead  of  a  tingUAotk 
was  sometimes  good  play."— /^I<1,  Dec  12,  1886. 

sin'-glo,  s.     [Chinese  (?).]    A  sort  of  fine  tea, 
with  laige  flat  leaves,  not  much  rolled. 

Siu'-gly,  adv.     [Eng.  sing(le) ;  -ly.] 

1,  Individually,  particularly,  separately. 


*  2,  By  one's  self ;  alone. 

"  Thou  singly  houest  man." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  Iv,  S. 

3.  Without  partners  or  associates  ;  single- 
handed  :  as.  To  attack  a  person  singly. 

*  4,  Honestly,  simply,  sincerely. 

*  5.  Singularly. 

"  An  edict  singly  unjust."— J/Wfon.    {Todd.\ 

sing  sing,  s.     [See  extract.] 

Zool. :  Kohus  (or  Cobus)  sing  .sing,  fW>ni 
Western  Africa.  Colour  reddish  -  brown, 
grayisli  on  shoulders.  It  differs  in  its  colour- 
ing and  in  the  length  of  its  rough  coat  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

"  Thia  animal  is  called  Si7ig  Si7ig  by  all  the  negroes. 
They  do  not  think  that  their  floclcs  will  be  healthy  or 
fruitful  unless  tliey  have  a  .Sin;/  Sing  witli  tlieiu,  .  . 
The  English  on  tlie  Oinilila  call  it  a  Jackass-deer  from 
Its  appearance,  and  it  is  called  Koba  and  KnHBlniaiue 
by  the  negroes  at  Macarthy'a  Island." — English.  Cyclop. 
(Nat.  Hist.),  i.  254. 

"  sing'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  sing;  fem.  suff.  -ster.^ 
A  female  singer. 

sin'-gu-lar,  *  siii'-gu-ler,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
singxdirr,  from  Lat.  singularis  =  single,  separ- 
ate, from  singuli  =  one  by  one  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
singular;  Ital.  singutare,  singolare.]  [Single.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sepaiate  from  others  ;  distinct,  single, 
(Obsolete  except  in  legal  phrases.) 

"  That  the  two  princea  should  trie  the  matter  thai 
togither  lu  &  sin ffular  combat," — Uolinshtd:  Hitt.  Enff^ 
land.  bk.  vli.,  ch.  x. 

*  2.  Being  alone  ;  unique. 

"  These  busts  of  the  emnerors  and  empresses  are  all 
very  sc.irce,  and  eoine  ot  tbeiu  almost  lingular  In 
their  kind."— Addison. 

*  3.  Alone  in  its  kind  ;  unparalleled,  unex- 
ampled. 

"  Some  vlilain,  ay,  and  singular  In  his  art.* 

Shakesp. :  CymbeUnc.  iU,  4. 

4.  Out  of  the  usual  course;  extraordinary, 
unusual,  strange. 

"  The  fame  of  these  singular  audiences  spread  ovn 
Roiue."—.Uacauluy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  vii. 

5.  Above  or  beyond  the  common  ;  remark- 
able, notalile,  rare,  eminent. 

"  Men  of  singular  integrity  and  learning." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  U.  4 

6.  Not  following  common  usage  or  ideM| 
peculiar,  odd,  strange. 

"  So  spnke  the  fervent  angel,  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  ol  aeaanu  Judg'd, 
Or  singular  a.n>i  rash."       .UiUim  :  I'.  L.,  v.  eSL 

II.  Gram.:  Denoting  one  person  or  thingj 
opposed  to  dual  or  plural. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  particular  inst«nce  ;  ft 
particular. 

2.  Gram. :  The  singular  number. 

^  By  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  21,  s.  4,  it  is  enacted 


boil,  \>6}tl  p6^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^Mn,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -gion  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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that  a  womI  in  an  Ait  nf  Parliament  meaning 
the  sinful. ir  shall  incluUe  the  plural,  aud  vice 
T6i'sa,  unless  the  coutrary  is  stated. 

Bingular-poiut,  s. 

Math. :  A  singular  point  of  a  curve  is  a 
point  at  wliich  the  curve  possesses  some 
peculiar  properties  not  possessed  by  other 
points  of  the  curve. 

Singular-proposition,  s. 

Logic  :  A  proposition  which  has  for  its  sub- 
ject a  singular  term,  or  a  c^'niinon  tt-rm 
limited  to  one  individual  by  a  singular  sign. 

0     singular-saccessor,  s. 

Scot^  Laiv :  A  purcliaser  orotherdisponer  or 
acquirer  of  titles,  wliether  judicial  or  volun- 
tary, in  contradistinction  to  the  heir,  who 
succeeds  by  a  general  title  of  succession  or 
universal  representation. 

Singular-term,  5. 

Logic :  A  t^rni  which  stands  for  one  indi- 
vidual.    [Term,  $.] 

•  ^in'-gu-lar-ist,  s.  lEng.  singidaT;  -ist.] 
One  who  at'lects  singularity. 

"  A  demure  sneaksby,  a  clownish  linffularitt,  or 
non-coufoniiist  tu  ordiuary  usage,  a  stiff  oi>uuatie." — 
Barrow:  SennoTU,  voL  iiL,  ser,  ai. 

sin-gu-liir -i-ty,  5.  [Fr.  singularUi,  from 
Lat.  ' i,ingt(!aritat€m,  accus.  of  siiigularitas, 
from  si^guZarts  =  singular  (q.v.);  Sp.  singu- 
lar idtui  ;  Ital.  singularitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  singular; 
acme  quality  nr  character  by  wliich  a  thing  is 
distinguished  from  otliers  ;  a  peculiarity. 

"  I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  tlie  tinmi. 
larity  of  the  iii.strument:  it  ia  not  unlike  a  violin. ' — 
Adiiion:  On  Ituly. 

*  2.  Something  singular,  rare,  or  curious; 
ft  rarity,  a  curiosity. 

"  Your  pallery 
Have  we  pasit'd  throngh,  not  vlthout  much  content 
In  many  singularities." 

Shakf^sp.  :  Winter'i  Tale,  v.  8. 

*  3.  A  particular  privilege,  prerogative,  or 
distinction. 

"  Catholiciam,  which  is  here  attrihut«d  nnto  the 
church,  must  be  understood  iu  oijuositiun  to  tlie  legal 
siiignla>-ity  ot  the  Jewish  nation.' — Pearson. 

4.  Character  or  trait  of  character  ditfering 
from  that  of  others ;  strangeness,  oddity, 
eccentricity. 

'  Sn'-Tu/rtri'y  In  this  matter  la  so  far  from  being  a 


•  5.  Celibacy. 

•  Sin'-gu-lar-izo,  v.t.    [Eng.  singular;  -ize.] 

1.  To  ra.ike  singular  or  single, 
t  2.  To  distinguish. 

"  The  two  Amazons  who  tin^laritfd  themselves 
most  in  action." — HmolleU:  Eumphrey  Clinker,  lett. 
Ap.  30. 

Sin'-gu-lar-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  singular;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  singular  manner  or  degree;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  ditferent  from  uthers ;  pe- 
culiarly, eminently. 

"  His  temperrince  had  its  proper  reward,  a  sinTU- 
Ittrly  green  and  vij^oroua  old  ax&"-~Macauiay  :  Bitt. 
£>,j..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Strangely,  oddly. 

3.  So  as  to  express  one  or  the  singular 
number, 

•sin'-gulf^'sin'-gulfe,  s.    [Singdlt.] 

*Sin'-gult,  s.     [Lai.  singuUiis.l    A  sigh. 

*'  So  when  her  teares  were  stopjied  from  eyther  eye 
Ker  sinffults,  bhihbriiigs,  aeemd  to  make  them  flye." 
Browne:  Brttannitu  Pattorala.  iL  L 

•  sin- gill' -ti-ent,   a.      [Lat.    singuUiens.] 
Sigliing,  sobbing. 

"  So  many  disordered  notes  and  singuUient  accents."* 
— Sowelt :  Pari!/  of  Beatta,  p.  23, 

*sin-gur-t6us,  a.     [SmouLT.]    Relating  to 
or  aflected  with  hiccough. 

sin-guV-tus,  s.    [Lat.i 

Med.  :  The  hiccough  (q.v.). 

un'-ic-al,  a,     [Eng.  si}i(e);  -ical.]    Of  or  per- 
taining'to  a  sine. 

sinical-quadrant,  s.  A  quadrant  for* 
merly  used  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 
It  had  lines  drawn  from  each  side  intersecting 
each  other,  with  an  index  divided  by  sines, 
also  with  90°  on  the  limb,  and  sights  at  the 
edge. 

sin'-is-ter,  •sin-is'-ter,  a.    [Lat.  =  on  tlie 
left  hand,  inauspicious,  ill-omened.] 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  On  the  lelt  hand  ;  on  the  side  of  the  left 
hand.     (Opposed  to  right  or  dexter.) 

"  His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war.  here,  on  bla 
tinittrr  chae\L"—Sliixtiesp.  :  All'i  H'ett,  iL  1. 

2.  Unlucky,  inauspicious,  ill-omeued. 

"  The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight 
Retards  our  host,  and  fills  our  hearts  with  fright.' 
Pope:  Honier;  lliadxiL-ii'.. 

3.  Evil,  bad,  dishonest,  corrupt,  treacherous. 

** '  Tis  senseless  arrogance  to  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views. 
Our  own  as  much  distorted." 

Cowper:  Fritndthip. 

TL  Her. ;  A  terra  applied  to  the  left  side  of 
the  escutcheon  ;  as,  the  sinister  chief  point, 
the  sinister  base  point. 

sinister-aspect,  9, 

Astrol. :  An  appearance  of  two  planets 
happening  according  to  the  succession  of  the 
signs,  as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  tlie 
same  degree  of  Gemini. 

*  sinister-handed,  a.    Left-handed. 

sin' is-ter-Iy,  *  sin-is-ter-lie.  adv.  [Eng. 
sinister  ;  -ly.]  In  a  sinister  manner,  unfairly, 
dishonestly,  perversely. 

"  By  envious  carpers  siiiisterlie  Buspected."— fo2in- 
thed  .  D- script.  Ireland,  ch.  vL 

*  sin'-is-ter-ness,  *  sln-ls-ter-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  sinister  ;  -ness.]     Wrongfulness. 

"  Precipitancy  aud  tinistertiesse  of  this  silly  cen- 
BXiies."  -dauden :  Tears  of  tlie  Church,  p.  52. 

sin'-is-tral,  a.    [Euq.  sinister :  -aZ.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
left  hand ;  inclining  to  the  left  hand  ;  siuis- 
trous. 

2.  Zool.  (Of  a  skeW):  Having  a  spire  turning 
to  the  left  hand ;  reverse,  as  Fhysa  aud 
Clauailia. 

*  sin'-is-tral-l^,  adv.      [Eng.  sinistral;  -ly.] 

On  the  left  hand  ;  from  left  to  right. 

sin'-is-triui,    5.      [Lat.    sinistr(a)  =  the   left 

liaud  ;  -in.] 

Chem. :  Marquart'sname  for  inulin,  prepared 
from  dahlia-root  by  boiling  with  water.  It 
disintegrates  quickly  in  cold  water,  dissolves 
to  a  colourless  liquid  at  75°,  and  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

Sin  - 13 -tr  or '-sal,  a.  [Lat.  sinistrorsus,  for 
sinistrovers}is,  fmni  sinister z=  ]e ft,  and  versus, 
pa.  par.  of  verto  =  to  turn.]  Turned  or  turn- 
ing towards  the  left ;  sinistrorse. 

.sin'-is-trorse,  a.  [Sinistrorsal.]  Directed 
towards  the  left;  twining  or  turning  to  the 
left.    (Said  of  the  stems  of  plants.) 

*  aUi'-is-trous,  0,    [Sinister.] 

1.  Being  on  the  left  side ;  inclining  towards 
the  left. 

"Its  giiiistroiLB  gravity  Is  drawn  that  way  by  the 
great  arterie."— Broumc  /   fulgar  Errourt,  p.  179. 

2.  Wrong,  perverse,  absurd. 

"  Mik:lit  not  yiur  niald  have  snme  sinistrout  respect 
io  de\a>ie?  "Sheldon :  Miracles  of  AiUichrite,  p.  .'«i 

•sin'-is-trouS-l^.odv.   [Eng.  sinistrous:-ly.] 

1.  With  a  tendeticy  to  use  the  left  hand. 

"51aiiy  in  their  infancy  are  tinistrotisli/  disposed. 
and  divers  continue  aU  their  life  left-lianded.  and 
have  but  weak  aud  imperfect  use  of  the  right,'  — 
Browne:  t'ulgar  Errtnrs,  Itk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Perversely,  wrongly. 

sink,  *sinlEe  (pa.  t.  sank,  sunk,  pa.  par. 
*  sonken,  sunk,  *sunken),  v.i.  k  t.  [A.S.  sin- 
can  (pa.  t.  sane,  pi.  suncon:  pa.  par.  suncen) 
=  to  sink;  sencan  =  to  cause  to  sink;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  rink  en  ;  Icel.  s6kki>a(]'A.  t.,  sokk  ; 
pa.  par.  sokkin) ;  Dan.  sytike;  Sw.  sjunka; 
Goth,  sigkivan,  sigzkwan  ;  Ger.  sinken.] 
A.  I  n  trans  Hi  re : 

1.  To  fall  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  to  de- 
scend to  the  bottom,  as  through  waier,  sand, 
mud.  or  the  like ;  to  become  submerged ;  to 
descend  below  the  surface. 

"  Have  you  a  mind  to  sintc  f—Shakesp, :  Tempest.  L  1. 

2.  To  fall  gradually  or  subside,  as  from  want 
of  power  to  keep  erect  or  standing  ;  to  diop 
slowly  or  gradually, 

"  Vain  rage  1  the  mai 
Wraps  Tiis  fierce  eye— 'tis  past 
a^nd."  Sj 

3.  To  faint,  to  droop. 

"  For  the  sorrow  almost  I  tinke," 

fiomaunt  of  the  AofO. 

4.  To  penetrate  or  enter  into  any  body. 

"  The  stone  tank  Into  hla  forehead."—!  &an%u6t 
ivii.  \z. 


Vain  rage  1  the  mantle  quits  the  conjmne  hand. 
,    —'tis  past— he  sinks  npon  tt 
a^nd."  Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  L  78. 


5.  To  gii  down,  to  descend. 


6.  Tn  be  received  ;  to  be  impressed ;  to  enter 
deeply.    (Followed  by  in  or  into.) 

"Let  these  sayings  sink  ifUo  yi>ur«ars.'~£uJb«  Ix.  44. 

7.  To  become    hollow  from  loss  of  flesh. 
(Used  chiefly  in  tlie  pa.  par.) 


8.  To  tiike,  or  appear  to  take,  a  lower  level 
or  position  ;  to  decrease,  orappearto  decrease, 
in  height :  as.  The  land  sinks  as  a  ship  sails 
further  from  it. 

9.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed;  to 
give  way. 

"  Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  It,  1 
•10.  To  fall,  to  perish. 

"  Now,  Troy,  sink  down." 

&hakesp.  :  Troi'ut,  v,  ». 

11.  To  change  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state;  to  d(.cay,  to  decrease;  to  fall  ofl"  or 
dechne  in  value,  strength,  vigour,  estimation, 
or  tlie  like. 

"  The  Tatue.  as  it  rlsaa  In  times  of  opulence  and 
prosperity,  so  it  fi»ks  In  times  of  uovertyaud  distress." 
—Hinith:    Wealth  of  A' al ions,  bk-  1.,  cli.  xl 

*  12.  To  fall  into  a  state  of  rest  or  indolence. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  sink;  to  immerse  or  sub* 
merge  in  a  fluid  ;  to  put  under  water. 

"  A  load  would  sink  a  navy." 

Sli.tkesp.  :  B^nry  nil.,  lit.  2. 

2.  To  bring  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  posi 
tion ;  to  cause  to  fall  or  dioop  ;  to  let  fall  or 
droop.    {Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  1.) 

3.  To  depress,  to  degrade,  to  htwer. 

4.  To  plunge  into  destruction ;  to  ruin,  to 
make  to  perish.  • 

"  If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me. 
Ev'n  as  the  ax  falls,  if  I  l>e  not  faithful." 

Shakes/:  :  Benry  VIII.,  U,  1 

5.  To  make  by  digging  or  delving. 

"  In  this  square  they  sink  a  pit,  and  dig  for  £re»* 
stone." — Addison:  (hi  Italy. 

*  6.  To  reduce  in  quantity;  to  bring  low. 

**  When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream. 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts." 

Addiso^i.    (Told.) 

*  7.  To  lower  in  value  or  amoimt;  to  de» 
crease  the  value  of. 

*  8.  To  crush,  to  depress,  to  overbear. 

"  The  first  of  these  will  gink  the  spirit  of  a  hero,"*— 
Pope.    (Tvdd.) 

*  9.  To  suppress,  to  conceal,  to  appropriate. 

"  If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  anyliiiug,  aud 
you  hap)ien  to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  tlie  money,  and 
take  up  tlje  goods  ou  account."— Swf//.'  DireutioJis  to 
SeT-rants. 

10.  Not  to  take  into  account ;  to  lose  sight 
of  ;  to  suppress  :  as,  To  sink  self. 

11.  To  invest,  as  money,  more  or  less  per- 
manently, in  any  undertaking  or  scheme  for 
the  sake  of  a  profitable  return,  interest,  or 
the  like.    [Sinking-fund.] 

H  To  sink  the  shop :  To  avoid  all  allusion  to 
one's  business  or  calling. 

sink,  *  slnke,  s.    [Sink,  v.] 

1.  A  receptacle  for  filth ;  a  kennel,  a  sewer. 

"The  hailife  that  had  the  eh;irt'e  of  the  publick 
sinker  vaulted  under  the  ground,  ileatt  with  Scaurus." 
—P.  BoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxvl..  ch.  il. 

2.  A  tray  into  which  slops  or  wash-water 
are  poured,  to  get  rid  of  them  by  means  nf  a 
pipe  winch  carries  tliem  to  a  drain.  Sinks  are 
used  iu  kitchens,  wash-houses,  &c. 

3.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  gathered. 

'•  She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 
Her  fruitful  curaed  spawue  of  serpents  small." 
Spenser  :  F.  y..  I.  i   21 

^  Used  also  fig. :  as,  a  sink  of  iniquity. 

4.  A  hole  or  depression  in  land  or  rock 
where  waters  sink  and  are  lost.    {Anier.) 

sink-hole,  s. 

1.  An  oritice  in  a  sink  ;  a  hole  fur  dirty 
water  to  pass  through. 

2.  The  same  as  Sink,  s.,  4. 

sink-stone,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  stone,  in  shape  resembling  a 
hammer-stone  (q.v.),  but  of  softer  material, 
used  in  early  times,  and  still  by  races  of  low 
culture,  to  sink  nets  or  lines. 

"  Sink-ttonet  are  by  no  means  rare  In  Ireland,  and 
continue  in  use  to  the  present  day,"— Jtwni :  Ancient 
Stotie  Implements,  p.  212. 

sink-trap,  s.  A  trap  for  a  kitchen-sink, 
so  coiistructeil  as  to  allow  water  to  pass  down, 
but  preventing  the  reflow  of  air  or  gases. 


(&te,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf;  work,  wbd,  son;  mntei  oab,  ciire,  ^nite,  cor,  rule,  ftXli  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


filnkapace— sip 
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•  8inli'-a-pa9e*  s,    [Cinquepacb.] 

einl£'-er,  s.  (Eng.  sink,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  sinks;  specitically : 

1.  A  leaden  weight  for  a  fishiug-line,  net, 
or  seine. 

"  I  have  frequently  found  baits,  flue,  strong,  and 
lively,  reiii^iii  untouched  ou  a  Hue  weighted  with  a 
•lugle  linker.' —Field,  Juu.  2,  16i)& 

2.  A  sink-stone  (q.v.)- 

"A  w»t«r-woru  nodule  of  aaiidstone,  Bve  iuches 
long,  with  a  deep  groove  ruund  it.  aud  dcacrihed  aa 

Srubalily  a  sinker  for  a  net  or  line,  was  found  In  Aber- 
L'eiishir*-."— £B[in*  .   Ancieyit  Stone  Implementi,  p.  3U. 

3.  KnUting-machine  :  A  sinker-wheel  (q. v.)- 
8ln]£er-bar,  s.      A    bar    in    a    knittinj;- 

niacliine  to  whiclitlieU-ad-sinkersareatLached. 

sinker-wheel,  5. 

Knilting-viachiiie :  A  wheel  with  a  series  of 
obliiine  wings  to  depress  the  yarn  between 
the  needles, 

sink'-fleld,  s.    [Seedef] 

Hot. :  A  corruption  of  cinquefoil.    (Prior.) 

mnU'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &$.     [SrNK,  a.] 

A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C»  As  substantive: 

1.  Joinery:  A  rahbet  (q.v.). 

2.  Mining :  The  digging  of  a  vertical  shaft 
from  above  downward. 

Sinking-fund,  s.  A  fund  set  aside  by  a 
borrowing  state  or  ronipuny  for  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  debt,  &s  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
duction uf  the  Natiuual  Utbt. 

li  Sinking  funds  exist  iu  many  of  the  states 
and  ciiies  of  this  countiy  fur  the  gradual 
reduction  and  ultimate  extiiictiuu  of  the  public 
delit.  Frequently  they  have  proved  of  no  epecinl 
utility,  new  delta  being  created  faster  than  the 
old  were  extinguished,  wliile  tlie  Fund  itself  is 
otcasionally  appropriated  to  meet  current 
demands.  In  Kugiaud  the  first  establishment 
of  a  Sinking  Fund  ti-uk  place  in  1716.  The 
system  was  Ie-e^tabIi8hed  on  a  great  scale  in 
17Sii  by  Blr.  Pitt,  but  the  df-bt  went  on 
increasing,  and  the  system,  as  administered, 
proved  a  fallacy.  In  1S75  a  new  Sinking 
Fund  was  formed,  £28,000,{XK1  annually  to  be 
rai>ed,  the  surplus  over  inteiest  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  principal.  The  reduction  of 
the  debt  by  this  means  baa  been  very  emalL 

Sinking-head,  s. 

Founding  :  The  molten  metal  in  the  ingate 
of  a  mould,  to  supply  metal  to  the  casting 
during  shrinking. 

*  sinking-ripe,  a.     Ready  to  sink ;  on 

the  p<iint  of  sinking. 

•*  The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat, 
And  left  the  ship,  then  tinkiirg-ripe.  to  us," 

Shaketp. :  Corned]/  qJ  Errors,  L  L 

efn'-leSS,  a.     [Eng.  sin;  -less.] 

1.  Exempt  from  sin  ;  innocent. 

"  To  condemn  themselves,  as  false  and  Insincere, 
because  they  are  Dot  perfect  and  tinleu"~Atterbury  ; 
Sennoru.  vol.  iii..  ser.  12. 

2.  Free  from  sin  ;  pure,  perfect. 

••  Some  bent  at  Thee  their  flery  darts,  while  Thoa 
Sat'st  uuappall'd  iu  caiux  and  sinlest  peace  I" 

MUton:  P.  li.,iY.  426. 

stn'-lesS-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  sinl^s ;  -ly.]  In  a 
sinless  manner;  without  sin,  innocently. 

Sin'-less-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  sinless :  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sinless  ;  freedom  from 
siu  and  guilt ;  innocence. 


kcp  them  from  turning  hU  vouch safements  into  any 
thing  but  oocasiona  of  joy  aud  gratitude.'— &>^I«  .* 
Seraphick  Love. 

8in'-na,-mine,  s.    [Sinamine.] 

sin  -ner,  *  syn-ner,  s.    [Eng.  sin,  v. ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  sins  ;  one  who  coinmits  or  has 
committed  sin  ;  one  who  has  wilfully  violated 
Uie  divine  law. 

"  I  came  not  to  call  the  rlgbteoos  bat  *inn»r»  to 
repentance,"— Jfd/iftew  li.  13, 

2.  One  who  fails  in  any  duty  or  transgresses 
any  law  ;  an  offender,  a  tresi>asser. 

'  sin'-ner,  v.i.     [Sinner,  s.]    To  act  as  a 

sinner. 

*'  Whether  the  charmer  tinner  It  or  saint  it." 

Pope  :  Moral  Euayt,  IL  18. 

•sJn'-ner-ess,  s.  [Eng.  sinner;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  sins  ;  a  female  sinner.  {Wycli^e  : 
Luke  vii.  37.) 


sin'-net,  s.    [Sennit.] 

si-no-den'-dron,  5.  [Gr.  o-tw)sfsiiios)=:hurt, 
harm,  mischief,  aud  devSpov  (dtndron)  =  a 
tree.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Lucanidte.  Body  nar- 
row, cylindrical  ;  the  anterior  legs  broad, 
digitate.  One  species,  Sinodendron  cylnulri- 
cum,  is  Britisli,  and  is  found  iu  the  interior 
uf  dead  ash  trees. 

sin-o-ldg'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  sinolog(y);  'ical.] 
of  or  pertaining  to  sinology. 

si-noV-o-gist,  8.  [Eng.  8inolog(y);  -ist.}  A 
sinologue. 

sin'-d-ldgue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  2lva  (Sina) 
=  China,  and  Aoyo?  (io^os)=:a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] A  student  of  the  Chinese  language, 
literature,  history,  &c. ;  one  who  is  Tersed  in 
Chinese  language  and  literature. 

si-nol'-o-gyf  s.  [Sinologue]  That  branch 
of  knowledge  which  deals  with  the  language, 
literature,  history,  &c,  of  China. 

si'-no-per,  s.    [Sinople.] 

si-no'-pi-a,   si'-no-pis,   ».     [Sinople.]    A 

pigment  ol  a  line  red  colour,  prepared  from 
the  earth  sinople. 

si'-no-pite,  s.  [After  Sinop(e),  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, wliere  found;  sutf.  -ite  (i/t;i.).J 

Min. :  A  doubtful  species,  belonging  to  the 
clays  or  earthy  hydrous  aluminous  silicates. 
Coloured  brick-red  with  oxide  of  iron. 

si'-no-ple,  si'-no-pite,  s.  [Fr.  sinople, 
from  Low  Lat.  siJiopis  =  a  lead  colour,  also  a 
green  colour,  from  Lat.  siiiopis ;  Gr.  o-tcwTri's 
(si»d;)t5)  =  earth  of  Sinope,  red  ochre,  from 
Sinope,  a  town  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  is 
found.] 

1,  Min,:  [SiNOPiTE]. 

2.  Her. :  The  Continental  term  for  the 
colour  green  ;  called  by  English  heralds  vert. 

Sl-ndx'-y-lon,  s.  [Gr.  aivo^  (sinos)  =  hurt, 
and  ^uAoc  (xulon)  =  wood.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bostrichidse.  Sinoxylon 
sexdentatum.  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to 
the  vine  in  France. 

•  sinque,  s.    [Cinque.] 

•  sin'-sion, "  sen'-cicn  (cl  as  sh),  <.  [Sim- 
son.] 

sins'-ring,  s.    [Native  name.] 

ZooL  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Tupaiida 
(q.v.).  The  Sinsrings,  or  Banxrings  (as  they 
fire  also  called),  live  in  and  about  trees,  and 
their  activity  and  general  appearance  give 
them  considerable  resemblance  to  small 
squirrels  or  lemurs.  Their  fur  is  fine  and 
soft,  the  tail  generally  long  and  well-clothed 
with  hair,  aud  they  feed  on  fruit  and  insects. 

sin'-ter,  s.  [Ger.,  from  sintem  =  to  drop.)  A 
ruck  precipitated  from  mineral  waters.  It  may 
be  calcareous  [Calcareous-tufa]  or  siliceous. 

sin'-toc,  sin'-doc,  s5ai'-d6c,s.  [Amboyna(?) 
name.] 
Bot.,  &c. :  Culilawan  bark  (q.v.). 

Sin'-tod,  Sin'-too-i^m,  Jbc    [Shintoo,  &c.] 

si-nu-,  pre/.     [Sinus.]    Siuuated. 

sinu-pallial,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Sinu-pallialia  (q.v.J. 

sinu-pallialia,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  A  section  of  Siphonida(q.v.),  having 
the  pallial  bne  sinu.ited,  and  the  respiratory 
siphons  long.  Families  :  Venerida,  Mactridse, 
Tellinidae,  Solenidip,  Myacidse,  Anatinidae, 
Gastrocheenidte,  and  Phoiadidte.  (5.  F,  H'ood- 
uxird.) 

•  sin'^U-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sinuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
siiiuo  '=  to  bend,  to  curve.]  To  bend  or  curve 
iu  and  out ;  to  wind,  to  turn. 

"Another  was  very  ]>erfect,  somewhat  lets  with  the 
margin,  and  more  nnua(ed." —  H'oodward  :  On  FouiU. 

sin'-u-ate,  sin'-u-at-ed,  a,    [Sinuate,  v.\ 
•  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bending;  winding  in  and 

out ;  sinuous. 
2.  Bot.  {Of  a  leaf,  £c.) :  Bending  in  and  otjt ; 

having  the  margin  uneven  alternately  with 

concave  and  convex  curvatures,  as  the  leaf  of 

Quercus  Robur. 


sin-u-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  sinutuiot  fi-om  n'uu- 
utiis  —  sinuate  tq.v.XJ  A  bending  or  winding 
iu  and  out. 

"The  human  hnvlu  Is,  In  piiiix.rtlon  to  the  body, 
m'Jch  larger  than  the  brains  of  hiutes,  tu  propoitioo 
to  their  bi'dies.  and  fiiH<.-riif  anfr&ctus,  or  tinuatltmi.'' 
—Ual«  :  Orig.  uf  J/ankinU,  p.  U. 

sm-u-a-to-,  pr^.    [SiNUATB.] 
sinnato-dentate.  a. 

Bot. :  At  once  sinuate  and  di^ntate. 

Sin'-u-o-late,  a.     [A  dimiu.  form  of  HnuaU 
(q-vO-J 
Bot. :  Repand  (q.v.). 

*sin-u-6se,  a.    [Sinuous.] 

sin-u-6a'-i-ty,  a.    [Fr.  sinuosiU."] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sinuous,  or 
of  bending  or  winding  in  and  out. 

"  Meander  ia  a  river  in  Lycla,  a  province  of  Natolla. 
or. \  sin  Minor,  fnni  ejus  for  the  nnucxify  aud  ofLcu  re- 
tuMiin^  thereof."— />riiu(un,-  Roiiimoitd  to  K.  Henrv. 
(An«ot.J 

2.  A  series  of  bends  or  curves  in  arches  or 
other  irregular  figures;  a  bend,  a  curve,  a 
wavy  line. 

"  Their  sinunnf/ef  and  tuniings  become  more  uumer. 
ous  as  they  proceed."— &Q^^r'iteA  .*  Animattd  /fatura, 
lit.  1,,  ch.  liv. 

sin'-U-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  sinueux,  from  Lat.  sini^ 
osits,  fruin  sinus  =  a  curve.]  Bending  or 
curving  in  and  out;  winding,  crooked,  mean- 
dering, serpentine. 

sin'-U-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sinuous ;  -ly.]  In 
a  siiiuous  maimer  ;  in  bends  or  curves. 

si'-niis,  *.    [Lat.=  a  bay  of  the  sea  ;  a  curve, 

a  bend, a  bosonL] 

"  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  bay  of  the  sea  ;  a  recess  In  the  coast; 
an  opening  into  the  land. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  thaA  some  arms  of  tho 
sea,  or  sitntses,  might  have  bad  such  an  origluaL" — 
Burnet  :  Theory  of  the  E-irth. 

2.  An  opening,  a  hollow,  a  sinuosity;  A 
bend  or  curve. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  hollow.  There  are  sinuses  of 
the  veins,  a  coronary  sinus  of  the  heart,  a 
sinus  of  the  vestibule,  a  frontal  sinus.  &c. 
Owen  applies  the  term  specially  to  a  dilated 
vein  or  receptacle  of  blood. 

2.  Bot. :  A  recess  between  two  lobe^  of  a 
lobed  leaf. 

3.  Zool.  :  A  bay  in  the  pallial  impression  of 
a  conchiferous  mollusc,  indicating  that  the 
animal  had  retractile  siphons. 

4.  Surg. :  A  little  elongated  cavity  in  which 
pus  is  collected  ;  an  elongated  abscess  with  a 
small  opening. 

sio'-giin  (i  as  h),  $.    [Shooun.] 
si'-on,  5.    [SiuM.] 

Bot. :  Helosciadium  nodiflorum.  (Britten  dt 
Holland.) 

si-6'-na,  s.  [Named  from  Itfount  Sion,  •'  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  its  markings." 
(McNicoll,)'] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sionidae  (q.T.X 
with  two  European  species. 

si-on'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sion(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Geometrina.  Antennse 
of  the  male  simple;  abdomen  very  slender; 
wings  entire,  of  one  colour,  erect  in  repose, 
the  anterior  pair  rather  blunt   at   the  tip. 

Si'-on-ite^,  s.  pi.    [See  def.) 

Church  Hist.  :  A  small  sect  which  arose  In 
Norway  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  embroidered  the  word  Sion. 
with  someniysticiil  characters  on  their  sleeves, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  community, 
which  should  be  the  germ  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sion.  In  the  reign  of  Cliristian  VL  (1730-40), 
the  community  was  dissolved  by  legal  process. 

Sion'-an   (pron.  So'-an),  a.    Of,  or  per 

taiuiug  to  the  Sioux;  Dakotan. 

Sionx  (pron.  So),  e.  {Sing,  (t:  pi.)  A  mpm- 
her  of  the  Siouan  stock  of  Indians,  containing 
some  eighteen  trihes,  aud  chiefly  located,  origi- 
nally, along  the  Mi-^Houri  River  drainage. 


iJltllV,  Uioii^   tilM   jui-'Piouii   xntai    uiaiuugc. 

sip,  *  Sippe,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  the  same  root 
as  sup  (.q.v.),  and  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  sippen 
=  to  sip  ;  zuypen  —  to  sup ;  Dut<  zuipen.] 


OoH,  b6^ ;  poiit,  J<J^1 ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-^lan»  -tian  —  shan.   -tlon,  -fllon  =  ahiin;  -^oii»  -$ion  =  zhun.    -oloos,  -tloos,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  —  bel,  d^L 
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8ip— siphonophora 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  imbibe  or  take  into  the  mouth  in 
imall  quantities  ;  to  drink  iu  small  draughts. 

"  Charlea  ripped  a  little  ol  the  polsonoua  drauktlit."— 
Sotlngbrokg :  On  Parties,  let  U. 

2.  To  drink  in  or  absorb  in  small  quantities. 

*'  8b«  chould  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  tipt." 
Cowper:  Conoeriation,  441, 

3.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  extract,  to 
suck  up :  as,  A  bees  sips  nectar  from  the 
flowers. 

4.  To  drink  out  of. 

"  Ere  he  tips 
The  purple  bumper."  Cowper:  Hop*.  857. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  drink  in  small  quantities  ; 
to  take  a  sip. 

"  Ridotta  $ipt  and  dances,  till  she  Bee 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  na  faat  as  ehe." 

Pope:  Imit,  qf  Sorace,  bk.  li.,  Bat.  L 

flip,  s.    [Sip,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  sipping  ;  the  taking  of  a 
liquor  with  the  lips. 

2.  A  very  small  draught  taken  with  the 
lips. 

"  One  $ip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  with  delight-" 

Milton :  Comxit,  8IL 

•3.  Sup,  drink. 

*'  Thus  aemetb  be  wlthoQt  meat  or  tip." 

Chaucer:  y.  AnelicLa  i  FaUe  Arcite. 

Blpe,  seep.  v.i.  [A.S.  sipan;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
siji-'Cii;  Low  Ger.  selpeii,}  To  issue  slowly  as 
a  liquid  ;  to  ooze.     {Prov.) 

"The  tipitiff  through  of  the  waters  into  the  houoe." 
—Orainger:  On  EcdetUittet,  p.  316. 

si-peer' -a,  si-peir'-a,  si-pi -ra, »,  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 
Bot. :  The  Greenheart  (q.v.). 

si-peer'-ine,  s.    [Eng.  sipeeHfl);  -int.] 

Chem.  :  Sipirine,  Sepeerine.  An  alkaloid 
discovered  by  Rodie,  in  1834,  in  the  Green- 
heart  tree  {Nectandra  Rodice).  It  forms 
reddish-brown,  shining  scales,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  It  neutralizes  acids,  forming 
brownish-coh)ured  salts. 

ti-ph^g'-0~nus,  s.  [Gr.  eritfuav  (siphon)  =  a 
small  pipe,  aud  Mod.  Lat.  agonits  {q.v.).^ 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Cataphracti.  from  Beh- 
ring's  Straits  and  Japan.  The  snout  is  pro- 
duced into  a  long  tube  like  that  of  a  Pipe- 
fish ;  chin  prominent,  with  a  barbel, 

•si'-pher,  s.    [Cipher.] 

•  Slph'-i-lis,  s.    [Syphilis.] 

siph-n^-i'-nas,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  sipkne(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •incE.'\ 

Zool.  .-  A  sub-family  of  Muridae,  with  two 
genera,  Siphneus  and  Ellobius.  Form  cylin- 
drical, ear-conch  rudimentary,  Umbs  and  tail 
very  short. 

^ph'-ne-us,  5.  [Gr.  <n^vev^  {slphTieus)  =  a 
mole,  from  its  supposed  blindness  ;  fTt4>K6'i, 
tn^v6<;  (sipWos,  stp/inos)  =  crippled,  blinking, 
purblind.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Siphneinae 
(q.v.) ;  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Jluridse  and  the  Spalacids.  Two  species,  one 
from  the  Altai  Mountains  and  one  from  the 
north  of  China. 

U-plid-cS.m''py-lus,  s.  [Gr.  a-C^tav  {siphon) 
=  a  siphon,  and  KafiirvAos  {ka'm.pulos)=^  bent, 
curved.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lobelea.  Siphocampylus 
Caoutchoiic,  growing  near  Popayan,  is  distin- 
guished for  the  tenacity  of  its  juice. 

ai'-plioid,  s.  [Fr.  siphoide.]  An  apparatus 
for  manufacturing  soda-water. 

U'-phon.  *  sy'-plion,  s.  (Fr.  siphtm,  from 
Lat.  siphonem,  accus.  of  sipho7i:=a  siphon; 
Gr.  Ti^ui'  (siphon)  =  a  small  pipe  or  reed.] 

1.  A  curved  tube  having  one  branch  longer 
than  the  other;  used  for  transferring  liquids 
from  higher  to  lower  levels.  It  acts  by  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  consequently  cannot 
De  depended  on  for  overcoming  heights  greater 
than  about  thirty  feet  near  the  Tevel  of  the 
sea,  and  a  less  height  at  great  elevations.  It 
is  used  in  transferring  liquids  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  syphon  is  filled  with  some 
liquid,  and  the  two  ends  being  closed,  the 
shorter  leg  is  dipped  in  the  liquid,  or  the 
shorter  leg  having  been  dipped  in  the  liquid, 
the  air  is  exhausted  by  applying  the  mouth  at 


the  extremity  of  the  longer  leg.  A  vacuum 
is  thus  produced,  the  liquid  in  the  vessel 
rises  and  fills  the  tube  in  consequence  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  It  will  then  run  out 
through  the  siphon 
as  long  as  the  shorter 
end  dips  in  the  li- 
quid. In  the  illustra- 
tion, c  is  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  ;  c  d  a 
the  siphon.  The  pres- 
sure acting  on  the 
right  and  left  hand 
sides  of  the  bend 
equals  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere, 
less  the 
pressure 
of  the  co- 
lumn  of 
liquid  AB, 
Dcrespec- 
t  i  vel y . 
ciiFHoN.  Since  a  b 

is  greater 
than  D  c,  the  pressure  tending  to  keep  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  is  less  on  the  right  hand 
side ;  the  liquid  consequently  flows,  and  will 
continue  to  flow  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
siphon  so  long  as  the  shorter  end  remains  in 
the  liquid,  and  the  end  b  is  lower  than  the 
surface  a    [Intermittent-siphon.] 

2.  A  siphon-bottle  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool. :  A  canal,  often  drawn  out  into  a 
long  tube,  through  which  water  passes  to  the 
respiratory  chamber  in  various  conchiferous 
molluscs,  especially  those  which  burrow  in 
sand.  Though  the  combined  siphons  of  Mya 
are  much  longer  than  the  shell,  and  those  of 
some  Tellinidffi  three  or  four  times  as  long, 
they  may  be  retracted  within  the  shell.  There 
is  also  a  tubular  prolongation  or  folding  of  the 
mantle,  constituting  a  siplion  to  convey  water 
to  and  from  the  breathing  apparatus  of  some 
Gasteropods. 

Siphon-barometer,  s.    [Barometer.] 

siphon-bottle,  s.  a  flask  for  containing 
aeratfd  waters,  which  may  be  discharged 
without  uncorking,  tlirough  a  bent  tube  pro- 
vided with  a  downwardly  opening  valve 
operated  by  a  lever,  and  kept  to  its  seat  by 
pressure  of  the  contained  gas,  which,  when 
the  valve  is  displaced  by  pressure  on  the 
lever,  forces  out  the  liquid  until  all  is  dis- 
charged. 

siphon-cup,  s. 

Mack.  ;  A  form  of  lubricator  in  which  the 
oil  is  led  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel  by  capil- 
lary action,  ascending  and  descending  in  a 
cotton  wick  and  dropping  on  the  journal. 

siphon-gauge,  s.  A  bent  glass  tube 
partially  filled  with  mercury,  used  for  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  exhaustion  effected  by 
an  air-pump,  and  also  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  vacuum  in  tlie  condenser  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  for  indicating  the  pressure  of  a 
fluid  contained  in  a  vessel  when  greater  than 
the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
also  the  pressure  of  liquids,  as  of  water  in 
pipes,  &c.  1 

Sl'-phon,  v.t  [Siphon,  s.)  To  convey  or 
transfer,  as  water,  by  means  of  a  siphon ;  to 
transmit  or  remove  by  a  siphon. 

si'-phon-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  siphon, 
s.  ;  -age.]  The  artii'u  or  operation  of  a  siphon. 

ai'-phon-al,  a.  [Eng.  siphon;  'at]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  siphon. 

sxphonal  -  impression,  «.     [Pallial- 

SINLS.] 

siphonal-stomach,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  A  terra  applied  to  the 
stomach  of  fishes,  when,  as  in  the  genus 
Salnio,  that  organ  presents  the  form  of  a  bent 
tube  or  canal  (U),  one  arm  being  formed  by 
the  cardiac,  the  other  by  the  pyloric  portion. 

si-pho-nar'-i-a.a.  pi.  [Mod.  I-at,  from  Lat. 
siphon  (q.v,).] 

Zool.  £&  PalcEont, :  A  genns  of  Gasteropods, 
placed  by  Woodward  in  the  family  Patellidee, 
by  others  among  the  I  no)  lereulate  Pnl  monifera. 
Shell  flattened  and  tent-shaped,  like  that  of 
Patella  (q.v.),  rugose  externally,  divided  on 
the  right  side  by  a  deep  siphonal  groove, 
which  makes  a  sliglit  projection  on  the  margin. 
The  species,  which  are  numerous  and  very 


widely  distributed,  live  between  tide-mMka 
They  commence  in  the  Miocene. 

*  si-pho-na'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Siphonida.] 

si-ph6'-ne-8B,  si -pho-na- 96-88,  s.  pi 

[Mod.  Lat.  siphon(ia);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit 
■ne  or  -acece.  ] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Confervacese.  Frond 
either  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  with  con- 
tinuous or  jointed,  distinct  or  variously  united 
branches,  or  of  many  tubular  cells  in  con- 
tact, branclied,  and  variously  united,  or  held 
together  by  in  tereellular  matter.  Marine  j  dants 
usually  covered  with  calcareous  encrustations. 
Tribes,  Caulerpidae,  Acetabularids,  and  Haly- 
medidas. 

si-pho'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  sipho,  genit.  siphonia 
=  a  siplion  tq.v.).] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Crotonese.  Siphonia 
eliLitica  is  a  tree  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  com- 
mon in  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies.  It  yields  the 
bottle  india-rubber  of  Euiope,  which  the  na- 
tives obtain  by  smearing  clay  moulds  with 
the  juice  in  successive  layers. 

2.  Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Siliceous 
Sponges,  family  Tetraclodiua.  Mass  poly- 
morphous, free  or  fixed,  ramose  or  simple, 
concave  or  fistulous  above,  porous  at  the  sur- 
face, and  penetrated  by  anastomosing  canals 
which  terminate  in  sub-radiating  oritices  with- 
in the  cup.  Type,  Siphonia  tyjmm,  from 
Sicily.  They  occur  in  great  nunibers  in  the 
Greensand. 

Sl-phon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  siphon,  s.  ;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  siphon  ;  siphonal. 

si-phon'-i-da,   •  si-pho-na'-ta,  s.  pi 

[Mod.    Lat.,   liom    Lat.   siphonia.    tube,  a 
siphon  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Conchifera,  with  fifteen 
families,  seven  of  which  belung  to  the  sub- 
section Integro-pallialia,  the  remaining  eight 
constituting  the  Sinu-pallialia  (q.v.).  The 
animal  has  respiratory  siplions,  aud  the 
mantle-lobes  are  more  or  less  united. 

*  si-phon'-if-er,  s.  [Siphqnifera.]  Any 
member  of  the  order  Siphonifera  (q.v.). 

*  si-pho-nif' -er-a,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  siphon,  and 
Lat.  /ero  =  to  bear.] 

Zool.  :  D'Orbigny's  name  for  an  order  of 
MoUusca,  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
modern  Tetrabranehiata  (q.v.). 

*si-ph6-nif'-er-ous,  a.  [Siphonifera.] 
Bearing  siphons,  as  the  chambered  shells  of 
the  nautilus. 

si-phon-i-zan'-ti-a  (or  t  as  sh),  s.  pi  [Gr. 
o-i(i>w(/ic,w  (sifhonizo)  =  to  tap  a  wine-cask 
with  a  siphon,] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Chilognatha,  akin  to 
lulidse.  Body  serai-cylindrical,  the  dorsal 
plates  of  the  segments  encroaching  but  slightly 
on  the  under  surface ;  head  small ;  oral  ap- 
paratus a  conicjil  sucking  organ  ;  legs  slioit. 
Small  millipedes  in  rotten  stumps  of  trees. 
Species  few. 

si-ph6n-0-,  pre/.  [Siphon.]  Resembling  a 
siphon  or  tube  ;  furnished  with  a  siphon. 

*  si-phon-o-brSja-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pL    [Prct 

siphono-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  brandiiata.] 

Zool. :  De  Blainville's  name  for  an  order  of 
his  Malacozoa,  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  modern  Si^jhonostomata  (q.v.). 

si-ph6n-6-br3.n'-chi-ate,  a.  [Siphono- 
branchiata.]  Of,  or  belonging  to  De  Bhiin- 
ville's  order  Siphonobranchiata(q.v.) ;  siphon(^ 
stomatous. 

si-phon-og'-na-thus,  s.     [Pref.   siphono^ 

and  Gr.  yvd6o<;  (gnathos)  =  a  jaw.] 

Ichthy.  :  An  al>eriant  genus  of  Labridae, 
with  one  species,  Siphonognathusargyropkanes, 
from  King  George's  Sound.  It  retains  the 
principal  characters  of  a  Wrasse,  but  in  shape 
the  body  resembles  that  of  a  Pipe-tish. 

si-phd-noph'-or-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  siphono-, 
and  Gr.  <^op6s  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool. :  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  ;  an  order  or  a 
sub-class  of  Hydrozoa  (q.v ),  possessing  a 
free  and  oceanic  hydrosoma,  consisting  of 
several  polypites,  united  by  a  flexible,  con- 
tractile,   un branched    or    slightly    branched 


fite,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  &ther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  or,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore*  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  oilb,  oiire,  Qnite.  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    e,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw* 
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COEnosnrc,  the  proximal  end  of  wliicli  is 
usually  furnished  witli  iiectocitlyces,  and 
dilated  into  a  sniiiatoi_-yst  or  into  a  inieuiuato- 
phore.  (Greene.)  All  are  unattached,  perui.i- 
nently  free,  and  have  the  hydrosonia  l'oiu)>u- 
site.  They  are  beautiful  oi-ganisnis,  usually 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  trui>ical  seas. 
Pkysalii  xitriculus,  the  Portuguese  Man-of- 
war,  is  the  inostfaniiliarmemher  of  the  group. 
The  sub-elassis  divided  iutotwoordei-s  :  Caly- 
cophoridffi  and  Physophoridse  ;  and  the  order 
into  four  sab-orders  i  Physophora,  Physalia, 
Calycophora,  and  Discoida. 

n'-phon-dps,  s.    [SiPHONOPsis.] 

U-phonop'-sis,  si'-phon-ops,  s.     [Pref. 

siplion(o)-,  and  Gr.  o*//is  {opsis)  =  outward  ap- 
pearance.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  vermiform  Amphibia, 
femily  Caeciliad;ie.  The  muzzle  is  short ;  head 
and  body  cylindrical ;  eyes  distinct  tlirough 
the  skin  ;  a  false  nostril  in  front  of  and  a  little 
below  each  eye. 

U-pbdn-ds'-to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  sipkono-,  and 
Gr.  <rr6fj.a  (stoma)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Ickthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pipe-fishes,  group 
Byngnatbina.  Body  with  distinct  ridges  ;  pec- 
torals and  caudal  well-developed,  dorsal  of 
mo'lerate  length,  opposite  the  vent.  Males 
with  an  egg-pouch  on  the  tail,  the  eggs  being 
covered  by  cutaneuiis  fiilds.  There  are  only 
two  species. 

2.  PalcEont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca  and  Licata. 

n-phon-o-Stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  siphono-, 
and  Gr.  crro/AaTa  (stomaia),  pi.  of  o-rd^a  (stoTna) 
=  a  mouth.] 

Zool. :  Carnivorous  Gasteropoda ;  a  section 
of  Prosobranchiata(q.v,).  Shell  spiral,  usually 
imperforate  ;  aperture  notched  or  produced 
into  a  canal  in  front;  operculum  horny, 
lamellar.  Animal  with  retractile  proboscis; 
eye-pedicels  connected  with  the  tentacles ; 
margin  of  mantle  prolonged  into  a  siphon,  by 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  branchial 
chamber;  gills  one  or  two,  pectinate,  placed 
obliquely  over  the  back.  Families:  Strombidie, 
MuricidtE,  Buccinidie,  Conidse,  Volutidae,  and 
Cyprseidse;  all  marine.     (WoodvHird.) 

tt-phon-o-stom'-a-toiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
siphonostomat(a) ;  Eng.  atlj.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Siphonostomata  (q.^.). 

M'-phdn-o-stdme,  s.  [Siphonostomata.] 
Any  mollusc  bcl-inging  to  the  division  Si- 
phonostomata (q.v.). 

•i-phdn-ds'-td-moiis,  a.  [Eng.  siphono- 
stom(e) ;  -ous.]  The  same  as  Siphonostoma- 
Tous  (q.v.). 

•  Si-pho-ri'-ni,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  al^^iav  (siplwn)  = 
a  tube,  and  pi's  (rhis),  genit.  pifds  {rhinos)  = 
the  nose.] 

Omith. :  A  family  of  Natatores,  founded  by 
Vieillot,  containing  the  Petrels  and  Alba- 
trosses.     [T0BINARE3.1 

«i'-phun-cle»  s.    [Sipuncultts.] 

Zool.  :  The  tube  which  connects  together 
the  air-chambers  of  the  shell  in  many  Cephal- 
opods.  In  the  Ammonitidte  the  sipliuncle  is 
external,  and  close  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 
shell ;  in  the  Nautilidie  it  is  usually  central  or 
inter  Dal. 

tt-phiin'-cu-lar,  a.  [Eng.  siphund(e) ;  -ar.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siphuncle. 

m-phiin'-ca-lat-ed,    si'-phiin-cled,    a. 

[Eng.  siphund(e);  -ateil,  -ed.]  Having  or 
being  provided  with  a  siphuncle. 

"  The  interDal  shells  may  even  be  chambered  and 
»iphunailated."—Buxley:  Anat,  Invert.  Anim.,\>.bZi^ 

*  sip'-  id«  a.  [Lat.  sipidus ;  cf.  insipid.^ 
Having  a  taste  or  flavour  ;  savoury. 

si-pi'-ra,  5.    [SiPEEUA.] 

sip  -per,  5.    [Eng.  sip,  v.;  -er.]    One  who  sips. 

flip-pet,  s.     [Eng.  sip,  s. ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 

1.  A  small  sop;  a  small  piece  of  bread 
dipped  in  milk,  gravy,  broth,  &c. 

2.  A  little  sup  or  drink  ;  a  sip. 

"  Give  me  a  sippet 
Of  your  stale  ale."        Skelton :  Elinour  Rumming. 

3.  Cook  (PI.):  Triangular  pieces  of  toasted 
or  fried  bread,  used  for  garnishing. 


*  Sip'-ple,  v.i.  [Eng.  sip,  v.;  freq.  suff.  -It;  cf. 
tipplv,\    To  sip  frequently  ;  to  tipple. 

sx-j>un-cu'-li-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  n- 
puiicul(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -id(E] 

Zodl.  :  The  typical  family  of  the  Sipuncu- 
loidea  or  Gephyrea  (q.v.),  with  three  genera, 
Sipunculus,  Syrinx,  and  Pliascolosoma.  The 
jiroboscis  is  retractile,  furnished  with  tenta- 
cles at  its  tip  ;  vent  at  base. 

si-piin-cu-l&i'-de-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
sipuncul(iis)  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  el6os  (ei£ios)=  re- 
semblance.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Gephyrea  (q.v.)L 

si-pun'-cu-lu3,  s.  [Lat.  sipKuculus  =  a 
little  tube,  dimin.  from  siphon  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Sipum-ulidEe  (q.v.). 
The  proboscis,  whicli  is  retractile,  is  as  hmg 
as  the  body,  furui^licd  with  short  tentacular 
appendages  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the 
mouth  ;  intestine  coiled  and  bent  upon  itself, 
so  as  to  terminate  in  the  middle  of  the  boily. 
Sipuncidus  hernhardus  is  common  on  the 
British  coasts,  li\ingat  adepth  of  ten  tothiity 
fathoms,  occupying  the  shell  of  some  uni- 
valve mollusc  for  the  protection  of  its  soft 
vermiform  body,  plastering  up  the  entrance, 
leaving  only  a  hole  for  the  protrusion  of  its 
jiroboscis.  Other  species  burrow  in  sand,  as 
does  S.  edulis,  eaten  by  the  Chinese. 

sip'-^-lite,  s.  [After  Sipylus,  one  of  Niobe's 
children  ;  suff.  -tte  (.l/i?i.).] 

Min.:  A  tetragonal  mineral,  occurring  in 
octahedrons.  Hardness,  6'0 ;  sp.  gr.  4"89 ; 
lustre,  resinous ;  colour,  brownish-black  to 
brownish-orange.  Comp.  :  essentially  a  colu?n- 
bate  of  erbium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  cerium, 
&c.     Found  in  Amherst  county,  Virginia. 

si  quis,  pkr.  [Lat.  =  if  any  one,  so  called 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  notice  for- 
merly given  in  Latin.] 

Ecdes.  Law:  A  notiHcatiou  by  a  candidate 
for  orders  of  liis  intention  to  inquire  wheilier 
any  impediment  may  be  alleged  against  him. 

sir,  s.  [Ft.  sieur,  from  Lat.  senior  =  older, 
senior  (q.v.);  Icel.  sira  ;  Sp.  ser ;  Ital.  ser. 
The  older  form  of  sir  was  sire  (q.v.) ;  senior, 
seignior,  seiior,  signor,  and  sir  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  terra  of  complimentary  address  applied 
commonly,  witliout  regard  to  position  or 
standing,  to  men  of  any  degree  ;  a  general 
title  by  which  a  person  addresses  the  man  to 
whom  he  is  speaking.  Commonly  used  as  a 
title  of  respect  by  servants  to  their  masters, 
sons  to  their  fathers,  pupils  to  their  teachers, 
and  generally  by  infeiiors  to  superiors  ;  also 
in  phrases  expressing  doubt,  displeasure,  as- 
tonishment, or  the  like. 

*  2.  A  title  formerly  given  to  clergymen  : 
as,  Shakespeare's  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh 
priest,  &c. 

3.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  baronets  and 
knights;  it  is  always  prefixed  to  the  Christian 
name,  as  Sir  John,  Sir  Robert,  &c. 

*4,  Used  as  a  noun  appellative  to  signify — 

(1)  A  lord,  a  master,  a  sovereign. 

"Sole  tir  o'  the  world.  * 

Shakesp. :  AfUony  J:  CJeopatrs,  T.  t. 

(2)  A  gentleman. 

"  In  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note." 

ShaAetp. :  Ttoet/ih  Sight.  iiL  4. 

sir,  v.t.    [Sir,  s.]    To  address  as  sir. 

"  Sir'd  him  at  every  word. °— «icAard*i>n  /  Clariua, 
L47. 

*  sir  -  reverence,  *  sur  -  reverence, 

phr.     [A  corrupt,  of  sure-reverence  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  apologetical  apostrophe  for  introduc- 
ing an  indelicate  word  or  expression. 

"A  very  reverend  body:  ay.  auch  a  one  aa  a  man 
may  not  spe.ik.  of,  without  he  any,  Hr. reverence." — 
Shakcsp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  thing  signilied  by  the  word  or  ex- 
pression.   (Sliakesp. :  Romeo  £  Juliet,  i.  4.) 

si-ra-bal'-li,  s.    [A  Demerara  word.] 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  A  valuable  timber  brought 
from  Demerara.  It  is  supposed  to  come  from 
a  Nectandra  or  Oreodaphne. 

si-rSs'-kier,  s.    [Seraskier.] 

sir'-dar,  s.  [Hind.]  A  chieftain,  a  captain, 
a  head-man. 

Sirdar-bearer  (or  simply  sirdar),  ». 
The  chief  of  the  palanqnin-bearers,  who  is 
gt-nerally  his  master's  valet. 


sir-kar,  a.    [Circab.] 

1.  A  Hindu  clerk  or  accountant. 

2.  A  circar. 

3.  The  government. 

sire,  s.     [The  same  word  as  sir  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  title  of  respect,  addrcsst-d  to  seniors 
or  superiors;  sir.  It  is  now  used  only  in 
addressing  a  king  or  other  sovereign  i-nnce. 

"  Stre  kutght,  (quud  he)  my  niaiste r  and  iny  lurd." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8S9.     (ProL) 

2.  A  father,  a  progenitor.  (U.sed  only  in 
poetiy,  and  in  composition,  as  grandstre  = 
grandfather,  &c.) 

"  Whctlier  hia  hoary  «0-e  lie  niiiea. 
Willie  tlwusand  grateful  tliou^htaarlia. 
Or  meeta  hia  spouse's  ioiider  eye." 

Pope:  Chorut  to  Briittu. 

3.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast,  anrl  esppcially 
of  a  hoi-se ;  an  entii'e  animal,  as  a  bull  or 
stallion,  kojit  for  breeding  purposes.  Opposed 
to  dam.     [Da-M  (1),  s.,  3.]. 

•  4.  A  maker,  an  author. 

•'  He  died. 
Who  was  tlie  sire  of  an  Immoital  strain." 

SImliey :  AdonaiM,  It. 

S'ire,  v.t.  [Sire,  s.]  To  be  the  sire  or  father 
of;  to  beget,  to  procreate.  (Used  now  only 
of  beasts,  and  esj'ecially  of  stallions.) 

"  Famham  was  a  dark  chesnut  horse  by  Ratcatchpr, 
who  also  sired  the  noted  chaser  Kat-tnip."— /"ie/d, 
Dec.  26,  1685. 

s'ired.  a.     [Eng.  sir(e)  ;  -ed.]    Ha\ing  a  sire  or 

father. 

tsi-re'-don,  s.  [Late  Gr.  o-etpTjSwf  (senafon.) 
=  a  siren  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  old  name  for  the  Axolotl  (q.v.), 
the  larval  form  of  Amblystoma  mexicamis.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  in  the  per- 
fect animal  the  gills  are  absorbed,  and  tJie 


AMBLYSTOMA   MEXICANTS. 
A.  Larval  funn.  or  Axolotl.    b,  Adult  form. 

whole  body  becomes  altered.  Both  larval  and 
adult  forms  are  oviparous,  and  from  the  eggs 
of  both  branchiate  and  abranchiate  young 
have  been  produced,  so  that  the  Amblystome 
or  perfect  form  may  be  born  from  an  egg,  or 
lose  its  gills  and  change  its  sha]ie  by  meta- 
morphosis. 

"  s'ire'-less*  a.    (Eng.  sire,  s. ;  -less.]    Having 
no  sire  or  father;  fatherless,  orphaned. 

"  The  sireJefs  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouBe.* 
Byron:  Addrets/or  Caledonian  Meeting  (1814). 

siV-en,  •serein,  *sir-ene,  "syr-ene.  s. 

&  a.  [Lat.  siren  ;  Gr.  cretpTJi'  (sciren),  a  woni  of 
doubtful  etymology;  Fr.  sirene;  tip.  &.  ItaL 
si  re  H  a.  J 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2, 

"  Next,  where  the  sirens  dwell,  you  ptongh  the  aen  I* 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xlL  5L 

*  2.  A  mermaid. 

"  Over-jurainst  the  creeke  Fsestanum,  there  is  Leu- 
en.*;!.-!,  c.iUcd  so  of  a  meremaid  or  sirene  there  buried." 
— /*.  Iloltund:  Plinie.  hk,  iii.,  ch.  viL 

3.  Achnrming,  alluring,  or  seductive  woman; 
a  woman  dangerous  from  her  powers  of  alluring 
or  enticing. 

"  Oh,  train  ine  not.  Bweet  mermaid,  with  thy  not«. 
To  drown  me  in  thy  Bisters  flood  of  teare : 
Sing,  siren,  to  thyself,  and  I  will  dote." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Erron,  Iii.  & 

*  4.  Something  alluring,  seductive,  or  in- 
sidious. 

II,  Tedini^ally: 

1.  Acou.'^tics  :  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a 
note  of  any  given  pitch.  In  its  most  ele- 
mentary form  the  siren  is  simply  a  perforated 
rotating  disk,  against  which  a  current  of  air 
is  directed,  producing  sounds  of  higher  or 
lower  pitch,  according  to  the  velocity  of 
rotation.     The  improved  siren  of  Helmholtz 


boil,  bd^ ;  po^t,  jowl ;  cat,  jell,  choms,  jhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Olan,  -tiajx  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shiln ;  -tlon«  -gion  -  zhun.   -cioua,  -tioas,  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c  =  Ucl,  d^ 
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consists  of  two  equal  discs,  one  forniing  the 
top  of  a  hollow  fixed  cylinder  into  wliirh 
air  can  be  driven,  the  otlier  capable  of  rc- 
Tolvin-,'  concentiicully  upon  it  with  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  friction.  A  ciixle 
of  small  holes,  equidistant  from  each  other, 
is  bored  upon  each  disk,  and  concentric  with 
it,  those  in  the  upper  disk  being  inclined 
slantwise  to  its  plane,  those  in  the  lower  being 
elantwise  also,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  are  arrangements  for  registering  the 
number  of  revolutions  the  nppur  disk  per- 
forms in  a  minute.  Thus,  when  air  is  forced 
into  the  cylinder,  it  will  pass  through  the 
perforations,  and,  by  reason  of  their  obliquity, 
will  cause  the  movable  disc  to  revolve  with 
a  rapidity  corresponding  to  the  pressure,  and 
each  time  that  the  holes  coincide,  a  number 
of  little  puffs  of  air  get  through  simulla- 
neously,  and,  if  the  pressure  of  the  air  in 
the  cylinder  is  sufficient,  the  series  of 
impulses  thus  given  will  link  themselves 
together,  forniing  a  continunns  note.  From 
the  deep  piening  nature  of  tho  sound  which 
ibe  biiLU  tmits,  it  ls  well  adapted  for  fog* 


SIULN,  I  bKD    Ai.    t 


signals  or  alarms.  In  this  case  two  disks 
rotating  with  gi-eut  rapidity  in  oii]insit.e  direc- 
tions are  employed.  They  are  driven  by  a 
ateam-engine,  wiiich  also  forces  a  blast  of 
steam  through  their  apertures  when  those  in 
the  two  disks  come  in  apposition.  The  device 
is  placed  at  the  smaller  extremity  of  a  large 
trumpet,  whicli  intensifies  the  sound. 

2.  Class.  Mylliol.  :  Certain  melodious  di- 
vinities, who  dwelt  on  the  sliores  of  Sicily, 
and  so  charmed  passing  mariners  by  the 
sweetness  of  tlieir  song,  that  tliey  forgot 
their  homes,  and  remained  there  till  they 
perished  of  hunger.  According  to  one  legend, 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  from  rage 
and  despair,  on  hearing  the  more  melodious 
song  of  Orpheus.  Originally  there  were  only 
two  sirens  ;  but  their  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  three,  and  their  names  are  given 
with  great  variety. 

3.  Zool. :  Mud-eels :  a  genus  of  XJrodela  or 
of  Perenniliranchinte  Ichthyoidea,  constitut- 
ing the  family  SirenidEC.  They  are  eel-like 
Amphibians,  with  two  anterior  feet  and  per- 
manent branchiae,  and  range  from  Texas  to 
Carolina.  There  are  three  species.  Siren 
lacertina  is  the  Mud-eel  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  siren ;  like  or 
befitting  a  siren  ;  bewitching,  alluring,  fas- 
cinating. 

"Her  siren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  ahona,  nnil  mends  of  iiital  joy." 

Thomson  :  Hprmg.  994. 

Si-rene',  a.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  Siren,  A. 
11.  1. 

tt-ren-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  siren. 
Named  from  the  -pectoral  position  of  the 
mainmfe.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  aquatic  Mammalia, 
allieil  to  the  Cetacea,  with  wliicli  they  were 
formerly  and  are  still  occasionally  classed. 
The  body  is  long,  compact,  and  cylindrical, 
narrowing  towards  the  tail,  which  is  set 
horizontally  and  terminates  either  in  forked 
flukes  or  a  fiat  fibrous  expansion.  Hind  limbs 
and  sacrum  ahsent ;  anterior  limbs  converted 
into  paddles.  Snout  fleshy  and  well-developed  ; 
nostrils  on  upper  surface ;  lips  fleshy,  the 
upper  lip  usually  with  a  moustaclie.  The  skin 
is  rough  and  sparsely  hairy,  or  smooth  like 
that  of  the  Whale.  The  two  mamma;  are  on 
the  breast,  close  to  the  armpits,  and  tliere  is 
little  doubt  that  from  the  habit  of  the  Du- 
gong  (q.v.)  raising  tlie  upper  pan  of  its  body 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  water  and  clasping 
its  young  to  its  breast,  the  stories  of  Sirens 
and  Mermaids  took  their  rise.  There  are  two 
recent  genera,  Halicore  and  Manatus.  The 
former  is  monophyodont,  the  latter  diphyo- 


dont,  the  permanent  teeth  consisting  of 
molars  with  flattened  crowns  adapted  for 
bruising  vegetable  food.  The  recently  extinct 
genus  ilhytiua  (q.v.)  had  no  true  teeth.  Tlie 
iSirenia  pass  their  life  in  the  water,  living 
chielly  iu  shallow  bays,  estuaries,  lagoons, 
and  rivers,  never  stiaying  far  from  shore,  and 
feeding  solely  on  aquatic  vegetation, 
2.  Piilaont. :    From    the    Eocene    onward. 

[EoTHEBIL'M,  RhVTINA.J 

si-re' -ni- an,  a.  &  s.    [Sirenia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order 

Sirenia. 

B.  As  siLhst. :  Any  individual  member  of 
the  order  Sirenia. 

*  si-ren'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  siren;  'ical.'\  Like 
or  appropriate  to  a  siren. 

•"A  couple  of  sirenicai  raacala."  Marito^u 

si-ren'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  &iren;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutt"  -uUe.] 

1.  Ichthij.  :  A  family  of  Dipnoi,  with  three 
genera,  Lei)idtisiren,  Prutopterus,  and  Cera- 
todus.  The  caudal  tin  isdiphycercal ;  nogulur 
plates,  scales  cycloid.  Two  molars,  above 
and  below,  and  a  pair  of  vomerine  teeth. 

2.  Pahvoiit. :  [Ceratodus]. 

3.  Zool.  :  [Si  BEN,  3.]. 

*  s'ir'-eu-ize,  «.i.  [Eng.  siren;  -ize.]  To  nso 
the  enticements  or  allurements  of  a  siren  ;  to 
charm,  to  fascinate. 

t  s'lr-e-noi'-da,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.,  from  siren 
(q.v.),  and  Gr.VlSos  (eu^s)  =  resemblance,] 
Idithy. :  A  synonym  of  SirenidEe,  1.  (q.v.)L 

t  sir-e-noi'-de-i,  5.  pi.    [Sjkenoida.] 

Ichihy. :  An  order  containing  asingle  family, 
similui'ly  named,  constituting  MilUer's  sub- 
class Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

sir'-ex,  s.  [Gr.  a-eip-qv  (seiren).']  [Siren.] 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Uroceridse. 
It  was  formerly  called  Urocerus.  iSirex  giyas 
is  the  Great-tailed  Wasp.  It  is,  however,  an 
aberrant  saw-fly,  the  apparent  sting  being  a 
projecting  ovipositor.  It  is  black,  the  anten- 
iije,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  on  each  side, 
the  tibise  and  tarsi,  and  the  base  and  apex  of 
the  abdomen  yellow ;  abdomen  of  the  male  red- 
dish, spotted  with  black  at  the  sides  and  apex. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  pine  and  fir  woods  in 
Britain.  The  eggs  are  deposited  about  an 
inch  from  the  surface,  and  the  hatched  grubs 
bore  deeper.  S.  juvencus,  abso  British,  is 
smaller.  The  male  is  banded  witii  orange, 
while  the  female  is  dark  purple. 

Sir -i-am,  s.  [Native  name.]  (See  compound.) 
Siriam-gamet,  s. 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  almandine  (q.v.),  of  a 
beautiful  crimson  colour  tinged  with  violet, 
found  at  Siriam  or  Syriam,  iu  Pegu. 

*  si-ri'-a-sis,  s.      [Lat.,  from  Or.  o-eipiWt? 

(seiriasis)  =  sunstroke.]    (See  etym.) 

si-ri9'-i-dflB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sirex,  genii. 
siric{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itife.] 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Urocerid^  Darwin 
uses  Siricidae. 

sir'-xt9ll,  s.  [Arab.]  A  sweet  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  ofScsamuvi  oricntale,  much  used 
as  an  article  of  diet,  for  friction  of  the  body, 
and  for  lamps. 

Sir'-i-iis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.Sei'pio?  (Seirios).'] 
Astron. :  The  Dog-star,  liy  far  the  brightest 
flxeil  star  in  the  sky.  It  is  a  Cauls  Major, 
situated  a  little  below  Orion,  and  is  mytiio- 
logically  regarded  as  one  of  two  hounds  held 
in  leash  by  Orion,  Procyon  in  Caius  Minor 
being  the  other.  A  Hue  drawn  from  the 
Pleiades  tlu-ough  the  three  stars  of  Orion's 
belt  will  pass  it  closely ;  straight  lines  con- 
necting it  with  Procyun  and  Betelguese  will 
constitute  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle  ;  and 
Aldubaran,  Betelguese,  Sirius,  and  Kegel,  all  of 
the  first  magnitude,  form  a  lozenge -shaped 
figure,  with  Orion's beltinthecentre.  Ptolemy, 
in  the  second  century,  ranked  ^Sirius  among 
red  stars  ;  now  it  is  white,  and  is  a  verj'  bril- 
liant object,  its  light  being  324  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It 
is  about  a  million  times  as  far  from  us  as  the 
sun,  and  its  mass  is  about  twenty  times  as 
great.  Viewed  by  the  spectrosco]>e.  its  chief 
bnes  are  those  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  with 


feebler  ones  of  sodium  and  magnesium  ;  the 
iijctal  mercury  seems  also  to  be  presvnt.  Some 
irregular  movements  of  Sirius  lod  to  the  belief 
that  a  heavenly  body  existed  near  enough  to 
produce  a  perturbation,  and  a  sou  of  Mr. 
Alvan  Clark,  of  Boston  (Mass.),  discovered, 
on  Jan.  31,  1S(32,  what  appears  to  be  a 
plauet  revolving  around  Sirius  as  its  sun,  it 
is  tliouglit  in  about  forty-nine  yeara.  The 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  vaiies  in  ditlcrent 
latitudes,  aud  tlie  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
makes  it  do  so  also  in  successive  ages.  WJten 
the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  (called  by  the  old 
Egyptians  Sothes)  took  place,  it  indicated  to 
them  that  the  overflow  of  the  Kile  was  at 
hand.  In  England,  Sirius  rises  heliacaliy  on 
Aug.  25,  fourteen  days  ^fter  the  tcrniinaiion 
of  the  "dog  days"  (July  3  to  Aug.  11),  to 
which  he  has  given  their  name.  Some  con- 
sider the  Dog-star  to  have  l>een  Procyon  ;  but 
that  liound  rises,  like  the  other  dogs,  far  be- 
hind the  "dog  days,"  iu  place  ot  ushering 
them  iu. 

sir'-loin,   sur'-loin.  '^sur-loyn,  &     [Fr, 

surloiiye,  from  5«r(Lat.  super)  =  above,  upon, 
and  longe  —  a  loih  (q.v.).J  The  loin,  or  Ujiper 
part  ot  the  loin,  of  beef,  or  part  covernig 
either  Itidney.  The  spelling  sirloin  is  de- 
rived from  the  erroneous  idea  that  this  joint 
was  knighted  by  Charles  1 1,  in  a  merry  moment, 

"  The  strong  table  groana 
Benenth  the  smoking  sirlom  atietcb'd  iinuieuse 
From  aide  to  side."  Thomson  :  Autumn,  6M> 

sir'-mark,  s.    [Surmark.] 

sir'-uame,  s.    [Surname.] 

si-r6c'-c6»  si-roc',  5.  [Ital.  sirocco  =  the 
south-east  wind,  from  Arab,  sharaga  =  (the 
sun)  arose.]  A  hot,  oppressive  wind,  coming 
from  northern  Africa,  over  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Italy,  Sicily,  &c. 


liyron  .   Cur&air,  L  14. 

sir'-rah,  sir'-ra,  *  ser-rha.  *  sir-rlia,  «. 

l_lcel"  st'ju  =sir,  sirrah,  liom  Fr.  sira  —  s,\x 
(q.v.).]  A  term  of  addi't-ss  used  in  anger  or 
contempt,  and  geiieially  equivalent  to  lellow. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  childien  in  play, 
and  was  formerly  used  also  as  an  addi-ess  to 
women. 

"  Who  Lb  here  I    What  1  are  you  p.-ickiiig,  iimi/il" 
Shakes}}. :  C^jmbttinc,  lli.  4k 

*sirt,  s.    [Syrt.]    a  quicksand,  a  bog. 

They  discovered  the  iuimense  and  vast  ocean  of  tli» 
ooui'Lh  to  bu  all  over  full  of  fl&ts,  sbelvea,  shalluws, 
quicksands,  cra^,  rocka,  gulfs,  whhrl  poo  Is,  <irt«,  Ac"— 
TratisL  q/  Boccutmi  (n;2e|,  p.  42. 

sir'-iip,  sir'-iip-y,  &c.    [Syrup,  &c.] 

*  Sirurgien,  5.    [Chirurgeon,  Surgeon.] 

sir'-vente  (e  as  a),  sir'-vante,  s.    [Fr.  sir- 

vente  =  a  poem  of  service,  oi'iginally  a  poem 
in  praise  of  some  one,  Irom  Lat.  seT^iejis,  pr, 
jiar.  of  serrio  =  to  serve.]  In  mediaeval 
literature,  a  species  of  poem  in  connnon  use 
among  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres, 
usually  satirical,  though  sometimes  devoted 
to  love  or  praises,  and  divided  into  strophes 
of  a  peculiar  construction. 

*  sis,  5.     [Fr.  six  =  six.]    The  cast  of  six ;  tbc 
highest  throw  on  a  die. 

Si-sal',  s.    [See  def.] 

Gcog. :  A  port  in  Yucatan. 
Sisal  hemp,  s. 

Bot.:  Agave  sisalana. 

*  si^e,  *  size,  s.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  ot 

assi;:e  (q.v.). 

"  You  Biiid.  if  I  returu'd  next  size  in  Lent, 
1  should  be  in  remitter  of  youi"  yrace."     Dontm. 

^UL§'-el,  s.    [Russ.] 

Zool. :  Sperinophilns  cUillus,  a  small  squirrel- 
like  rodent,  abundant  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe  and  in  Siberia.  Called  also  Suslik 
and  Earless  Marmot. 

sis'-e-ra-ra,  sis'-e-ra-ry,  s.    [A  corrupt. 
oi  certiorari  (q.v.).J     A  hard  blow.     l^Prov.) 

sis'-kin,  s.    [Dan.  sisken;   Sw.  siska;   Ger. 

zcisig.] 

Ornitli.  :  Cardimlis  spinvs,  an  autumnal 
visitant  from  the  north  to  England,  generally 
leaving  in  the  spring,  tliough  many  pairs 
remain  aud  breed,  especially  ui  Scotland.  The 
adult  male  is  rather  less  than  live  inches  long. 
Its  plumage  is  chiefly  green,  spread  over  the 
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back  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  the 
centre  of  eacli  feather  dark  olive-green  ;  top 
of  head  and  cdiiu  black  ;  patches  of  yellow 
behind  the  ear,  on  neck,  breast,  greater 
coverts  and  taii,  and  edge  of  (jniU  feathers ; 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  white,  deepen- 
ing into  gmy  on  flanks.  They  nest  usually  in 
the  fork  of  a  bough,  and  lay  from  three  to 
five  egL^s,  bluisU-white,  spotted  at  the  larger 
end  with  brown  or  gray.  Breeders  often  pair 
the  Siskin  with  tliL-  Canary  to  obtain  a  song- 
bird whose  note  is  less  shrill  than  that  of  the 
pure  Canary. 

Bis'-ko-wit,  s.     [American  Indian  name.] 

loiiViy. :  Saiino  siscowct  (Agass.). 

"  The  siakoiviC  is  of  large  elze.  stout  and  thick,  of  a 
rich  flavour,  but  bo  fat  aa  to  be  alioost  iiu&t  for  fuod." 
—iliptey  A  DtiTt'i :  Amor.  Cyclop.,  xvi.  9. 

Si^-mom'-e-ter,  s.    [Seismometer.] 

Bi^mon'-dine,  si^-mon'-dite,  s.    [After 

Prof.  A.  Sismonda,  of  Turin  ;  sutf.  -iney  -ite 
(Mia.).] 

Min. :  A  black  variety  of  Cbloritoid  (q.v.), 
but  Des  Cloizeaux  states  that  very  thin  cleav- 
age laniinge  are  grass-green.  Occurs  at  San 
Marcel,  Val  d'Aosta,  Italy. 

Si'-sdn,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rrifnav  (stsoft)  = 
Sisoii  Amoranm.    (See  def.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amminidee  (Litidley);  um- 
belliferous plants,  section  Anunineae  (Sir.  J. 
BnoK'er).  Involucre  of  few  loaves,  partial,  sub- 
dimidiate  ;  calyx-teeth  obsolete ;  petals  broadly 
obcDniate,  deeply  curved  and  notched,  with 
an  inflected  point;  carpels  with  five  ribs  antl 
single  clavate  vittse  between  them.  Only  Unown 
species  Sison  Aniomum,  the  Bastard  Stone- 
parsley.  It  is  a  plant  two  or  three  feet  hiph, 
the  lower  leaves  pinnate,  the  u]'per  cut  into 
narrow  segments.  Found  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent  in  moist  ground  under  hedges. 
It  is  aromatic  and  carminative. 

fli'-sor,  s.     [From  the  native  name.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Siluridae  Proteropodes, 
group Hypostomatina.  Head  depressed,  spatu- 
late ;  trunk  depressed;  tail  long  and  thin; 
eyes  veiy  small ;  mouth  inferior,  small,  trans- 
verse, with  barbels  ;  no  teetli.  One  species, 
Sisor  rhabdophoTus,  from  the  rivers  of  northern 
Bengal. 

Bias,  v.L  [Dut.  sisseti.]  To  hiss.  (Prov.  tt 
Amer.)  (Often  used  of  the  noise  made  by 
grooms  wlieu  rubbing  down  horses.) 

BlSB'-er^-kite,  s.  [After  Sissersk,  Urals, 
Russia,  wliere  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (MLn.).^ 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Iridosmine(q.v.),  occur- 
ring frequently  in  hexagonal  flat  scales.  Sp. 
gr.  20'0  to  *21'2.     Iridium  not  over  30  per  cent. 

BIS-SOO',  sis-sum',  s.    [Hind,  sissoo,  sissai.] 

Bot.  :  Dalbcrgia  Sissoo,  a  large  timber-tree, 
with  pinnate,  drooping  leaves,  growing  along 
the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  used  by 
shipbuilders  in  Bengal  when  crooked  timbers 
and  knees  are  required. 

BiBt,  v.t.     [Lat.  sisto  =.  to  stop.] 
Scots  Law  : 

1.  To  stop,  to  stay. 

2.  To  cite,  to  summon,  to  bring  forward. 

^  (1)  To  si.s(  otie's  self:  To  take  a  place  at 
the  V»ar  of  a  court  where  one's  cause  is  to  be 
judicially  tried  and  determined. 

(2)  To  sist  parties:  To  join  other  parties 
In  a  suit  or  action,  and  serve  them  with 
process. 

(3j  To  sist  proceedings:  To  delay  judicial 
proteedings  in  a  cause.  (Used  both  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts.) 

Bist,  s.    [Sist,  «.] 

Scots  Law :  Tlte  act  of  legally  delaying  dili- 
gence or  execution  on  decrees  for  civil  debts. 

^  Sist  on  a  suspension  : 

Scots  Law:  In  the  Court  of  Session  the 
order  or  injunction  of  the  lord-ordinary  pro- 
hibiting diligence  to  proceed,  where  relevant 
grounds  of  supersession  have  been  stated  in 
the  bill  of  supersession.     [Supersession.] 

•  BlB'-tBTll^e,  s.  [Lat.  sisteiis,  pr.  par.  of  sisto 
=  to  stop.]    A  halting-place. 

"  There  is  seldome  aoy  sittence  'twixt  sinkiDg  and 
•wiiumiug."— aowfU;  Duduna't  Grove,  p.  V2-L 

^8 -ter,  •  sis-tir,  *  sos-ter,  *  sus-ter, 
•sys  ter,   *sos-tre,    *  bus  tre,   t.  a:  a. 


[Icel.  ^stir;  8w.  syster ;    Dan.  soster ;  A.S. 
sweostor,  swiister  ;  Dut,  zuster  ;  Goth,  swistur ; 
O.    H    Ger.  sufster,  suister ;  Ger.  schwesUr; 
Russ.  sestra;  Lat.  soror ;  Sansc.  swwri.] 
A#  As  substantive: 

1.  A  female  born  of  the  same  parents  as 
anotlicr  ;  the  correlative  to  brother. 

"But  bisidtB  tlie  cross  of  Jliesus  stoodeii  his  nioder 
Rod  the  S(«C/r  of  his  modir  Marie  Cieuphe  aud  Miu-ie 
Maudeleya." — WycUffe  :  Jon  xix. 

2.  A  woman  closely  allied  to  or  associated 
with  another  ;  a  female  belonging  to  the  same 
society,  community,  or  the  like,  as  nuns  in  a 
convent.     [Sisterhood.] 

"  OavQ  him,  with  her  last  farewell. 
The  cbari^e  of  Sister  Isabel." 

Scott :  Lord  o/  the  Isles,  v.  6. 

3.  A  woman  belonging  to  the  same  faith  ;  a 
female  felluw-Christian. 

"If  a  hnither  or  tUter  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
tO(A."~Jain<ii  ii.  15. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Applied  to  females,  or  things 
regarded  as  female,  of  tlie  same  kiud  or  con- 
dition ;  akin. 

"Thus  have  I  given  your  lordship  the  best  account  I 
coul.i  of  the  sister  dialects  of  the  Italian.  Spanish,  and 
French."— Uowclf :  Letters,  bk.  ii.,  let.  69. 

sister-blook,  s. 

Naut, :  A  hddle-block  (q.v.). 
sister-hook,  s.     [Match-hook,  Mousinq- 

HOOK.] 

sister-in-law,  s.  A  husband's  or  wife's 
sister  ;  a  brother's  wife. 

Sister-keelson,  s.    [Keelson.] 

Sister-likO,  adv.     Like  sisters. 

"■  And  sister-like  la  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  sileDt  celt." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itlel,  vt  8. 

Sister-marriage,  s. 

Anthrop. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  A  rpmarknble  Vedda  custoio  sanctioned  a  man 
taking  his  yuunger  (not  elder)  aister  as  his  wife  ; 
tistt;r-mai-ri,ige  existing  amont'  the  aiiigbaieae.  but 
being  confined  to  the  royal  family."— JVtor;  Primitive 
Culturo  (ed.  1873),  L  45. 

*  BIS' -ter,  V.t.  &  £.    [Sister,  s.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  be  sister  to ;  to  resemble 
closely. 

*'  Her  art  aUters  the  natural  rosea,** 

.Slfikes/j.  :  Peri4:le3,  V.     (ProJ.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  allied ;  to  be  close  and 
contiguous. 

"  A  hill  whose  concave  womb  reworded 
A  plaintfnl  story  iroin  a  Usteriny  vale," 

Shakesp.  :  Locer's  Complaint,  3. 

sis'-ter-hood,  •  sus-ter-hode,  s.    [Eng. 

sister;  -hood.] 

•  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  sister  ; 
the  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 

"  For  Biuterhode  aud'companie 
Of  loue."  dower:  O.  A.,  v. 

2.  Sisters  collectively;  a  number,  society, 
or  conununity  of  sisters,  or  of  females  united 
in  one  taith  or  order. 

"  The  meinbeni  of  a  religious  Bisferliaod  were  trained 
to  habits  of  order  and  obedieuce." —  Victoria  Magazine, 
Not.,  1S96,  p.  64. 

%  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  ob- 
ject of  religious  women  living;  in  community 
was  their  own  sanctitication  by  means  of  re- 
tirement from  the  WDrld,  i>rayer,  aud  medita- 
tion. In  course  of  time  they  extended  their 
sphere  of  work,  aud  founded"  hospitals,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  schools,  and  for  the  last  four 
centuries  among  Roman  Catholics  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  of  all  classes  has  been  largely 
connected  with  sisterhoods.  The  must  im-port- 
ant  of  these  is  thiit  of  the  Si&tei-s  of  Charity 
(ij.v.).  This,  after  its  origin  in  1G33,  spiead 
with  remnrkalile  rapidity,  and  now  nuuibei's 
between  3U,(KiO  and  4O,UU0  tisters,  with  two 
thousand  liouses,  in  all  part^  of  the  world,  and 
devoted  to  works  of  charity  uf  every  description. 
All  are  in  connection  with  the  mother  house, 
Ruo  de  Bac,  Paris,  and  are  under  the  control  of 
the  superioress,  who  is  elected  every  three 
years,  and  who  resides  there.  The  first  sister- 
hood in  the  Church  of  England  was  founded 
at  Plymouth  in  1848,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pour  of  that  city.  Since  tlien  several  others 
have  been  founded.  The  first  Protestautsister- 
hood  in  the  United  Stales  was  organized  in  1S52 
at  New  York,  the  sisters  afterwards  taking 
charge  of  St.  Luke's  hospital,  fuunded  in  1809, 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  impoztiint 
Roman  sisterhoods : 

(1)  LittU  Sisters  of  the  Poor:  Founded  in 
1840  by  IVf  le  Pailleur,  the  Cure  of  St.  Servan, 
for  the  support,  relief,  and  nursing  of  the 
ag'd    or   iiilinn    poor.      Their  only  re.=nurces 


arc   the    alms    of   the    charitable.   In    many 
gathered  from  <l'ior  t(»  door. 

(2)  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Davie :  Founded 
at  Amifiia  lu  1797.  The  sisters  devote  them- 
selves to  teaehiiig,  especially  nmcng  the  poor. 

(3)  Sisters  of  Charity:  Fumided  by  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  at  Paris  in  10:14,  lor  the  work 
of  nursing  the  sick  in  hospitals,  to  which  are 
sometimes  added  the  charge  of  orphanagee 
and  the  management  of  pdor  selioitls.  Id 
1883  they  had  eighteen  houses  in  J':n;,dand, 
two  in  Scotland,  and  throe  in  Ireland.  C.dled 
also  Gray  Sisters,  Daughters  of  Charity,  and 
Sisters  of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul. 

(4)  Sisters  of  Charity  (Irish):  Founded  in 
Dublin  in  1815,  by  Mary  Francis  Aikenliead, 
for  the  purpose  of  nursing  the  sick  in  liv-^pi- 
tals  and  at  their  own  homes,  litfn  are 
twenty-two  convents  of  this  instttule  -,in 
Ireland. 

(5)  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  rmiif  Fount'ltd 
by  M.  Chauvet,  a  French  cure,  ii  170i,  foi 
educational  work. 

(G)  Sisters  of  Mercy:  Founded  in^Publinln 
1827  by  Catherine  McAuley,  for  carrying  on 
the  spiritu.Tl  and  corporal  works  of  mercy. 
The  order  has  109  liouses  in  Ireland,  forty- 
nine  in  Great  Britain,  with  otfshoots  in 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

(7)  Sisters  of  Provulence  :  Founded  a  little 
before  the  French  Revolution,  by  M.  Moye^ 
for  educational  work  in  country  districts. 

(8)  Sisters  of  St,  Brigid,  or  of  the  Holy  Faith: 
Founded  by  Cardinal  CuUen  in  1857,  to  take 
charge  of  poor  schools. 

(9)  Sisters  of  thx  Assumption :  An  educational 
order,  founded  by  Monsignor  AfTreof  Paris,  in 
1839. 

(10)  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd :  Founded 
by  Pere  Eudes  (whence  they  are  also  called 
Eiuiists)and  Margaret  I'Ami,  in  104(3.  Their 
object  is  the  reformation  of  fallen  women. 
They  have  seven  houses  in  Great  Britain  and 
live  in  Ireland. 


sis'-ter-less,  a.     [Eng.  sister;  -less.]    Hav 

no  sister. 


ing 


BlS'-ter-ly,  a.  [Eng.  sister;  -h/.]  Like  a 
sister  ;  becoming  or  befitting  a  sister;  afTec* 
tionate. 

"  And  after  much  debateuient 
My  sisterly  reiiiorae  couf  uteo  mine  liuuour. 
And  T  did  yield  to  him." 

SUakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1, 

Sis'-tine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  :  as,  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome. 

sis'-trtun,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tx<iZ<TTpov  (seis- 
i/'OH),  from  (Tci'w  (seid)  =  to  shake.] 

Music:  A  jingling  instrument  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  had  four  loose  rods  in  a  lyre- 
shaped  metallic  head.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
I'attle  made  of  bronze  or  silver,  according  to 
ability.  It  was  used  in  the  services  of  Isis 
or  Athor,  which  were  introduced  into  Rome 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  still  employed 
in  Christian  churches  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

si-§tur'-a  (9  as  zh),  s.    [Seisura.] 

si-s^m'-bri-dae,  si-sym-bri-e'-ee,  s.  pi 

[Lar.  sisyinbri{i)um) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -(i)dcE, 
-ecE.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Notorhlzeae. 
Seeds  usually  in  a  single  series ;  cotyledons 
incumbent,  straight,  idano-convex.  Flowers 
white,  yellow,  or  lilac. 

si-sym'-bri-um,  s.    [Lat,  from  Gr.  ffiffv>- 

^pcoc  (sisumhrioii)  =  &  sweet  smelling  plant, 
probably  mint  or  thyme.  Not  the  modem 
genus.] 

Bot. :  Hedge-mustard ;  the  typical  genua 
of  Sisymbridte  (q.v.).  Annuals  or  biennials, 
with  simple  hairs.  Flowers  usually  racemes, 
yellow  or  white  ;  pod  narrow,  lineai*,  rounded, 
or  six-winged  ;  valves  convex  or  three-angled, 
three-nerved  ;  stigma  entire.  Known  species 
about  eighty  ;  chiefly  from  the  north  temper- 
ate zone.  Tlie  C'jmmon  Hedgf-mm^tard,  (Sisym- 
brium ojjiicitudc)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
was  onL-e  employed  in  medicine  for  catarrhs 
and  other  ailments.  In  taste  it  is  nuldly 
pungent,  aud  is  sometimes  cultivated  as 
a  pot-herb.  It  it*  an  annual  plant,  plentiful  in 
waste  ])lace8  and  by  waysides,  sometimes  two 
feet  high.  The  pods  are  erect  and  closely 
pressed  to  the  stalk,  flowers  very  eniidl 
and    yellow    in    color.      S.    bio    is    found    in 


b6il,  b6y;  pout,  joWl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  yhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -in?. 
«*laa,  -tian  --  shgju   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -glon  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  ==  bel,  d^L 
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Sisyphean— 8itt©r 


North  Tinlia  from  TlaJi»>otaiia  to  the  Punjab. 
The  seeil  is  stiinul.iii't,  restorative,  ami,  it  is 
aai'l,  lebiifugal ;  it  is  used  in  India  also  cx- 
tetiKiUy  as  a  stinmlaut  poultice.  S.  Tlialian- 
ttm  13  often  called  Arabis  TUaliaTUU 

Bis-y-phe'-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

(;r.  Mijtkol. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sisyphus, 
a  king,  prince,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
a  notorious  robber  of  C'>rintli.  He  was  dis- 
tiic^uished  for  his  craftiness  and  cunning; 
and  his  punishment  in  Tartarus  for  his  crimes 
coHiniitted  on  earth  consisted  in  rolling  a 
huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which 
constantly  recoiled,  and  thus  rendered  liis 
labour  incessant.  The  term  is  hence  applied 
to  something  unending  or  unceasing:  as,  & 
Sisi/pheaii  task. 

Bis-^-rih  -Chi  iim.  *  sis-y-rhyn'-cM- 

fim*  ■'f^  [L:it.  ii^-yrinchloii :  Gv.  (ri.crupiy\iOf 
(^iii'i  it-ffc}ui'ii)  =  3.  bulbous  plant  of  the  Iris 
Knd.  Xbt  the  modern  genus,  which  has 
fibroua  lOots,  and  is  American.] 

Bot.  :  lUui'-eyed  grass  ;  a  genus  of  Iridaces, 
Perianflx  six  "cleft,  segments  nearly  equal, 
patent,  tube  scarcely  longer  than  the  limb, 
stamens  nionadelphous  ;  stigma  three-partite, 
flegmeuts  litiform.  Sisyrinchiuvi  benmulian- 
lim,  or  anceps,  the  common  Blue-eyed  giuss, 
or  Bennudiana,  has  linear,  equitant,  radical 
leaves,  scapes  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
perianth  segments  blue  inside.  It  is  common 
in  Bermuda  and  the  temperate  mainland  of 
North  America.  It  has  been  found  at  Wood- 
ford in  Galway,  but  is  not  indigenous.  5.  ga- 
laxioides,  from  Brazil,  is  reputed  purgative. 

sit,  *  sitte.  *  sytte  (pa.  t.  sat,  *  sate,  pa.  par. 
sat,  *  s-:ten,  "*  siten),  v.i.  &,t.  [A.S.  sittan  (pa.,  t. 
scEt,  pi.  sikon,  pa.  \iiiT.  seten) ;  cogn.  witli  Dut. 
zitten;  Icel.  sitja(pa..  t.  sat,  pa.  par.  setian); 
Ban.  sidde;  Sw.sitta;  Goth,  stdin.;  0.  H.  Ger. 
sizzaii;  Ger.  sUzen  ;  Gr.  e^o/iat  (hedzomai)  — 
Lat.  seden ;  Russ.  sidiete ;  Sansc.  sad.  From 
tlio  same  root  come  seat,  set,  settle,  sedate,  siege, 
possess,  -preside,  sedivient,  session^  subside^  &c.] 
A*  Intranaitive : 

1.  To  rest  iipon  the  haunchea  or  lower 
extrennties  of  the  body ;  to  repose  on  a  seat ; 
toseatone's  self.  Generally  applied  to  human 
beings. 

"  Aloft.  In  ftwfiil  state, 
Tlie  godlike  hero  sat." 

Dryden :  Alexander'$  Feiut, 

2.  To  perch  ;  to  rest  on  the  feet :  as,  A  bird 
aits  on  a  tree. 

3.  To  incubate ;  to  cover  and  keep  warm 
eggs  for  hatching. 

"The  partridge  titteth  on  egga,  and  hatcheth  them 
Hot." — teremiah  xvii.  11. 

4.  To  occupy  a  place  or  seat  in  an  official 
capacity ;  to  have  a  seat  in  any  council  or 
assembly,  as  a  member;  to  be  a  member  or 
representative  for  a  place  in  a  representative 
assembly. 

"Several  eentlemen  who  aat  on  the  Iat«  Ordnance 
Committee.  —Ziai^j/  Telegraph,  Sept  20,  1836. 

5.  To  meet,  or  be  convened  as  an  assembly ; 
to  hold  a  sitting  or  session  ;  to  meet  for 
business ;  to  be  officially  engaged  in  public 
business. 

••There  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  House  of  Com. 
moiia  to  sit  ou  Thursday."— />ai/i/  Telegraph,  Sept.  20, 
1866. 

6.  To  stay  or  remain  in  a  place. 

"I  liftve  »at  here  all  day.*"— SAaAcs/*,  .•  Meatnre  for 
Meastiy.  iv.  1. 

*7.  To  continue  or  remain  occupied;  to 
itay. 

"  We  tit  too  long  on  trifles.*' 

Shakes/j. :  Periclet,  H.  S, 

8.  To  rest  or  remain  in  any  position,  condi- 
tion, or  situation  ;  to  rest,  to  abide. 

"Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ya  tit 
here?" — Numbert  xxii.  6. 

9.  To  have  a  seat  or  position  ;  to  be  placed 
or  located  ;  to  dwell. 

*'  Is  there  uo  pity  fitting  in  the  cloudsT" 

Shakesp.  :  Itomeo  &  Juliei.  lil.  S. 

10.  To  rest,  lie,  or  bear  on  ;  to  he  felt  as  a 
weight  or  burden  ;  to  press. 

■'  Woe  doth  the  heavier  ait 
When  it  perceives  it  ia  but  fnintlv  borne." 

Shakfp. :  Richard  II.,  t.  3. 

11.  To  assume  a  position  for  the  purpose  of 
having  one's  portrait  taken  or  bust  modelled, 
or  tli.-  like. 

"One  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  extol  tivery- 
thiug  he  finila  in  the  authnr  he  translates,  than  a 
paiuter  ia  tu  make  every  face  that  *i(»  to  him  band- 
Wazn^.'— Garth. 

12.  To  attend  the  ministrations  of :  as,  To 
»it  under  a  minister. 


13.  To  attend  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined  :  as,  To  sit  for  a  fellowship  at  Dub- 
lin. Pupil  teachers  are  also  said  to  sit  when 
they  attend  examinations  for  certificates  under 
the  Eltineiitary  Edueatiou  Act. 

*  14.  To  have  position  or  direction. 

"  Plucking  the  gmss,  to  know  wliere  sits  the  wind." 
Shaketp. :  Xfenhani  »f  \'enice.  L  L 

15.  To  be  suited  to  a  person ;  to  fit,  suit,  or 
become  when  put  on. 

"  How  will  my  garments  sit  upon  me  t " 

Shaketp. :  Te^npest,  11.  L 

*  16.  To  be  becoming,  proper,  or  beseeming ; 
to  beseem. 

■'  With  them  it  tilt  to  care  for  their  helre." 

Spenser:  AlmjiherdM  Calender :  May. 

B.  Refiex.  :  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  seat. 

"Sit  yiiu  down."    Shaketp. :  Meature  for  Meature.  T. 

C.  Transitively: 

1.  To  keeji  the  seat  upon. 

"  Be  could  not  tit  his  mule." 

Shakfs/j.  :  Hciu-y  VJJL,  !v.  2. 

*  2.  To  become,  to  befit,  to  beseem,  to  be 
becoming  to. 

•■  It  titte  the  well  to  leaue  pride. 
And  take  huniblesse  ou  thy  siife." 

tSowr:  r.  ^.,IL 

IF  1.  To  sit  at  table ;  to  sit  at  tiimt :  To  be  at 
table  for  eating. 

2.  To  sit  douMi : 

(1)  To  seat  one's  self  on  a  chair  or  other  seat. 

(2)  To  begin  a  siege. 

"  Nur  would  the  enemy  have  tat  down  before  it,  till 
they  had  dune  tlieir  busiuesa  in  ail  other  places. "— 
Clarendon:  Cit<il  ti'ar. 

*(3)  To  settle;  to  take  up  a  permanent 
abode. 

"  From  besides  Tanaia,  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Gates 
tat  d(iwii."—lipe'iier :  fitnte  of  Ireland. 

•(4)  To  rest  content;  to  stay  or  stop,  as 
being  satisfied. 

"  Htre  we  cannot  tit  doivn.  but  still  proceed  In  oar 
search,  and  look  higher  for  a  support."— Aoi/^ri. 

3.  To  sit  cut : 

(1)  To  sit  till  all  is  over  or  done  ;  as.  To  sit 
out  a  performance. 

*'(2)  To  be  without  engagement  or  employ- 
ment ;  to  stand  out,  or  not  to  take  part,  as  in 
a  game. 

"They  are  glad,  rather  than  tit  out.  to  play  very 
small  game,  and  t<^i  make  use  of  arguineuta.  suih  ;i8 
will  not  prove  a  bare  inexpediency,"— flp.  Sanderaon  : 
Judgment. 

4.  To  sit  vp : 

(1)  To  rise  or  be  raised  from  a  recumbent 
position. 

(2)  To  refrain  from  lying  down  ;  not  to  go 
to  bed  :  as.  He  ao/  up  all  night. 

Si'-ta,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Hindoo  Mythol. :  The  wife  of  the  hero-god 
Rama. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  244]- 

si-ta'-na.  s.    [Cf.  Sita,] 

Zool. :  An  Indian  genus  of  Agamidse,  with 
two  species.  Limbs  long,  five  toes  in  front, 
four  behind  ;  scales  regularly  arranged,  keeled  ; 
male  with  a  very  large  gular  appendage,  which 
can  be  folded  up  like  a  fan.    (Giinther.) 

si'-ta-ris,  s.  [Gr.  o-iTdpio*'  (sitaHon)  =  a  little 
corn,  bread,  or  food.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Meloidie  (q.v.).  One 
species,  Sitaris  muralis,  is  found  in  Britain. 
It  is  parasitic  in  the  nest  of  the  Mason-bee 
(q.v.).  M.  Fabre  has  shown  that,  emerging 
from  the  egg  as  a  minute  insect,  with  six  legs, 
two  long  anteimae,  and  four  eyes,  it  affixes 
itself  to  the  male  bees  as  they  emerge  from 
the  combs  in  spring.  Thence  it  transfers 
itself  to  the  females.  Whenever  a  bee  deposits 
her  eggs  the  Sitaris  devours  them.  Next  the 
parasite  loses  its  eyes,  its  antennae  and  legs 
become  rudimentary,  and  it  emeiges  as  a  per- 
fect beetle.    (Danvln  :  Orig.  Species,  ch.  xiv.) 

site,  *S9ite,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  situm,  accus. 
of  situs  ^a  site,  also  pa.  par.  of  si7io  =  to  let, 
to  suiter,  to  permit.] 

1.  Local  position ;  si'tuatiion,  &s  regards 
smToundings. 

*'  The  tite,  the  wealth,  the  beauty  of  the  place." 

B-anm,  i  Flet.  :  Propketeu,  0.  8. 

*2.  Posture.    (Thomson:  Spring,  1,023.) 

3.  A  plot  of  ground  set  out  or  fit  for  building. 

*Blt'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  sit{e):  -ed.]  Situated, 
placed  ;  having  a  site. 

'•  It  tUed  waa  in  fruitful  soil  of  old." 

Spe-'wer  ;  F.  Q..  III.  ▼!  81. 


sit-fast,  a.  &  3.    [Eug.  stt.  and/twf.] 
'A-  As  adj. :  Stationary,  immovable. 

"  To  find  the  tilfatt  acres  wliere  you  U-f  t  them.'* 
Sineraon.    [Anuundai^.) 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot.  :  Ranunculus  repcns  and  OtwnU 
arvensLS,  the  roots  of  which  cling  tenaciou.«ily 
to  the  ground. 

2.  Farr. :  An  ulcerated,  homy  sore  or 
tumour  on  a  horse's  back  under  the  saddle. 

*8ith,  *sithG,  *sithen,  adv.,  prep.,  conj.,  ft 
s.    [A.S.  sidh.]    [Since.] 

A.  As  adi'erb : 

1.  Since. 

2.  Afterwards. 

"The  til  rid  sorrow  of  this  lond  com  thorgh  the  SeBBon^ 
Th.it  ten  sithes  aryued  vyp-m  tlie  Bretons, 
And  tUhen  were  chaced  ageyn  awiiy." 

Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  7. 

B.  As  prep.  :  Since;  from  the  tirue  that. 

"He  axide  hi&  fadir  liow  long  it  Is  sitha  this  hatb* 
falletohii.i.'-Mi/c^t/fe;  Markxx. 

C.  As  conj. :  Since  ;  seeing  that. 

"A  man   may  alwaye  erre.  &  yet  not  fayle  nor  fal 
away  fro  God,  sith  euery  errour  Is  not  dampnable." 
Afore  :    tV'trkt,  p.  775. 

D.  -45  subst.  :  A  time,  an  occasion. 

"  A  thousand  sitheg  I  curse  the  carefull  houre." 

Spemer  :  Shcpfteards  Calender ;  Januofp, 

*sithe,  s.    [Scythe.] 

Slthe,  v.U     [Sigh.]    To  sigh.    (Prov.) 

*sith'-ed,  a.    (Mid.  Eng.  sitfic  =  scythe ;  -ed.] 
Armed  with  scythes  ;  scythed. 

"sithe'-man,  s.    [Sc-iTHEMAN.] 

sith'-en,  sith'-en9e,  'sith'-^ns,  *8itlit- 
then,  adv.  &  conj.    [Since. l 

A.  As  adv. :  Since,  afterwards. 

B.  As  conj. :  Since;  seeing  that. 

sithes,  s.    [Siethes.] 

si'-tic,  a.      [Gr.  criTiicds  (sitikos)  =  of  com.) 
(See  etym.  and  compound). 

sitic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Berzelius's  name  for  ceiianthic  acid. 

si-ti-6l'-6-gy,  *  si-t6l'-6-gy,  s.    [Gr.  (titiok 

(sition)=U>od  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ology.] 

Med.  :  That  department  of  medical  science 
which  deals  with  matters  connected  with  diet;  ' 
dietetics.    (Mayne.) 

si-tio-pho'-bi-a,  ei-ti-o-ma'-ni-^,  $. 

[Gr.  cTLTiof  (sitioil)  =  food,  and  cfjojSos  (phobos) 
=  fear,  or  p.avia.  (vuinia)  =  madness.] 

Mental  Pathol. :  The  refusal  tu  take  food,  a 
common  symptom  in  persons  sullering  from 
melancholia.  It  may  proceed  from  hallucina- 
tion or  from  anorexia,  the  sensation  of  hunger 
being  searcely  experienced,  but  in  eilher  case 
the  mechanical  administration  of  food  is 
necessary.     (Nysten.) 

Sit'-sic-ker,  s.    [Eng.  sit,  and  Scotch  sicker 
=  fast.] 

Bot. :  Ranuncuhis  repens.  [Sitfast,  B.  1.] 
(Britten  d  Holland.) 

slt'-ta,  s.     [I^t,   from  Gr.  o-im}  (ntti)  =  a 
woud  pecker.] 

Ornith.  :  Nuthatch  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  sub-family  Sittinae,  with  seventeen  species, 
ranging  over  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 
regions  to  South  India  and  Mexico.  Bill 
straight,  nostiils  in  broad  groove  ;  wings,  first 
quill  very  short,  third  and  fourth  longest ; 
tiil  short  and  broad ;  tarsi  strong,  hind  toe 
longer  than  niitldle.  SUla  euwpoea  ia  the 
Common  Nuthatch. 

*sit-tand,   *  sit'-tende,  pr.   par.  era, 
[Sit.]  'sitting,  becoming,  beseeming 

•  Sitte,  v.i.  &  t.    [Sit.] 

sit-tel'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  siUa 
(q.v.).]    * 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Sittinge,  with  six 
species,  from  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

sit'~ter,  s.    [Eng.  $U:  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sits. 

"  And  he  cam  and  took  of  the  righthond  of  the 
titter  in  the  trone  the  book."—yVi/clife  :  Apocalipl  t. 

2.  One  who  sits  for  his  portmit. 

3.  A  bird  that  sits  or  incubates. 

"  The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  t>est  sittfrs ;  t 
the  yoiiUKest  the  best  layers." 


-.Mortimer:  Hiabaiidrj/, 


bSn,  bo^;  poSt,  ](5^1;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  eyist.      ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 


sittidsB— six 
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t  sit'-ti-dse,  s.    pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sitt(a);    Lat, 
feiii.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    lSiTTiN.e.] 

Bit-tl'-n£e*  s.  pL   [Mod.  Lat.  sUt(a):  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  ailj.  sutf,  -itice.] 

Oniitk.  :  Nutliatches ;  a  Hub-family  of 
Certliiidie,  with  six  gPiiera  and  tliirty-one 
spfcies.  (Formerly  made  a  family,  Sittidae.) 
Outer  toe  longer  tlian  inner,  and  united  as 
far  a.s  first  joint  to  middle  toe.  Tliey  are  small 
tree-urt-eping  liirds,  widely  distributed. 

Bit'- tine,  a.    [SiTTiv.E.l    Of  or  pertaining  to 
th:;  sitLime  or  Nuthatches. 

Sit'-ting^,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Sit.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb)t 
fi.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Resting  on  the  haunelies  or  lower  ei- 
treniity  of  the  body  ;  seated. 

2.  Incubating,  bjoodiui; :  as,  &  sitting  hen. 

3.  Perched,  or  resting  on  the  legs,  as  birds. 
i.  Having  a  seiit  in  a  council,  assembly,  &c.  ; 

•a,  a  sUtiiiy  member  of  Failiament. 

6.  Occupying  a  seat  in  an  official  capacity ; 
holiiing  a  court :  as,  a  sitting  ^ud'^e. 

IL  Bot. :  Sessile. 

C.  As  substantive 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  sits ;  the 
postnie  of  being  on  a  seat. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  one  who  sits  for  his  portrait ; 
the  ocL-asiou  on  wliich  or  the  time  during 
whit^hone  sits  for  his  portrait,  bust,  model,  &c. 

"  Few  good  pictures  have  beeu  fiiiiahed  at  oue  lit- 
ting.'—Dryden. 

3.  Inculiation  ;  a  resting  on  eggs  for  hatch- 
hjg,  as  fowls. 

"  Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  inftle  Wrd 
tAkeH  hia  stand  upon  h  neighbouring  liiniyli.  juitl 
amuses  her  with  liia  sou^s  during  the  wliule  time  of 
her  sitting."— Addison. 

4.  A  session ;  a  meeting  for  business  ;  the 
meeting  or  presence  of  any  body  of  men  in 
their  olticial  seats  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

'■  The  Kitting  chised  In  great  agitation."— J^acauMi/ .• 
Biit    Eng..  oh.  xiil.  * 

5.  The  liolding  of  a  court  of  justice. 

6.  The  time  during  which  one  sita,  as  at 
cards,  books,  work,  or  the  like. 

•'  Fiii-  the  uiiderataudiug  of  any  one  of   St.  Paul's 

epistli'H  I  read  it  all  through  at  oue  titting"— Locke. 

7.  The  s]'ace  occupied  by  one  person  in  s 
church  or  nther  place  of  regular  meeting. 

8.  A  set  of  eggs  placed  under  a  hen  for 
hatetiing.  When  no  number  is  specified,  it 
tisually  consists  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

sitting-room.  s. 

\,  .Snitirient  space  or  room  for  sitting  in  : 
ss,  There  was  no  sitting-room  in  the  hall, 

2.  An  apartment  or  room  for  sitting  in  ;  a 
parlour. 

dit'-u-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  sitiiaiiis,  pa.  par,  of 
situo  =  to  place,  to  locate,  from  Lat.  situs  z= 
a  site  (q.v.).J 

\.  Placed  or  located  with  relation  to  other 
objects  ;  permanently  fixed  ;  situated. 

"I  know  where  It  la  tituate."^Shakesp. :  Low'i 
Labour's  Lost.  i.  2. 

*  2.  Placed,  consisting. 

'■  Pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale." 

Milton:  P.  L..  vl.  611- 

•sit'-U-ate,  v.t.  [Situate,  a.]  To  place,  to 
locate. 

"  A  painter  would  tituate  a  beggar  under  a  triura- 

Shal    arch."— fcaMdof:     Wor/ct,    ii.     (Author   to    the 
eader ) 

^t'-u-at-ed.  a.    [Eng.  $ituat(e);  -ed.] 

L  Having;  a  situation,   seat,   or  position; 

seated,    placed,   or  located  with  retatinn   to 

other  objects  :  as,  a  house  sitiuited  on  a  liill,  a 

town  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  &c. 
2.  Placed  or  being  in  any  state  or  condition 

with  relation  to  other  men  or  things. 

'■  Thus  situatfd,  we  hegan  to  clear  places  lu  the 
woods."— Cooft.*  .Second  Voyage,  bk.  i  ,  ch.  iv. 

Sit-u-a'-tion,  s.    {Ft.]    [Situate,  a.] 

1.  Position,  place,  seat,  or  location  with 
relation  to  other  objects. 

"  Prince  Tpsarinf  has  a  palace  in  a  plcaaant  titua- 
tton."— Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  Condition,  state,  or  position  with  relation 
to  society  or  circumstances. 

'*  We  hoped  to  enjoy  with  ease  what.  In  our  sitxta- 
tlon.  niinht  be  called  the  luxuries  of  life."— CooA; 
eecond  Voyage,  bk.  1,,  ch.  iv. 


3.  Temporary  con<lition  of  affairs  ;  circum- 
stances ;  position  of  affairs. 

"The  utter  Incapacity  <>t  the  Union  autnorities  to 
gra^p  the  situation.'— /-'iulU,  Oct.  IT.  isss. 

4.  Hence,  a  point  or  conjuncture  in  a  play. 

5.  Place,  otlice,  permiment  employment : 
as.  He  lias  a  situation  under  goveinnieut. 

^  Sitittttinn  is  said  generally  of  objects  as 
they  respect  others  ;  condition  as  they  respect 
themselves.  Situation  a  ml  cojiditioii  are  either 
Itermaneiit  or  teinpoi-aiy  ;  case  is  a  species  of 
temponry  condition.  Situation  and  condition 
are  said  of  that  whiirh  is  contingent  and 
changeable  ;  state,  signifying  that  position  in 
wliich  one  stands,  is  said  of  that  which  is 
comparatively  stable  and  established.  (Crabb.) 

si'-tus,  s.     [Lat.] 

Bot.  :  The  position  occupied  by  an  organ. 
sltz,  s.     [Ger.  =  a  chair.]    (See  compound.) 

sitz-l>ath,  s.  A  hip-bath,  in  which  a 
person  assumes  a  sitting  posture  ;  a  bath 
taken  in  a  sitting  posture. 

si' -una,  s.    [Gr.  crioi'(s(oii)  =  a  marsh  or  meadow 
plant,  probably  Siuni  latifolium.] 

But, :  Water-parsniji  ;  a  genus  of  Umbel- 
lifers,  ftiiiily  Amminidip.  EJraets  and  brac- 
teoles  m;iiiy  ;  calyx-teeth  small  or  obsolete; 
petals  obcordate,  with  an  inflected  point, 
white ;  carpels  with  five  rather  obtuse  ribs, 
and  two  or  more  vitta;  in  tlie  interstices  ; 
sutiue  with  vitt?e;  fruit  ovate  or  globose, 
subdidymoiis,  crowned  by  the  depressed  base 
of  the  refiexed  styles.  Known  species  four  ; 
two,  Siuvi  latifolium,  the  Broad-leaved,  and 
S.  augustifolivm,  the  Narrow-leaved  Water- 
parsnip,  are  Biitish.  The  first  is  three  or 
four  feet  high,  the  second  is  smaller.  S. 
sisar^im  is  the  Skillet  (q.v.). 

Si'-va,  t  Si'-wa,  s.    [Sansc,  &c.,  from  Sans. 
giva=  happy,  happiness.] 

1.  Bnrhm'inism:  The  Destroyer  and  Repro- 
ducer; the  third  person  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 
Moilern  views  of  Siva  seem  to  have  been 
evolved  from  two  distinct  germs,  one  Aryan, 
the  other  Turanian.  The  Aiyans  of  Vedic 
times,  deeply  impressed  on  hearing  the  noise 
and  viewing  the  devastation  produced  by  a 
cyclone,  framed  the  conception  of  Kudra,  "the 
Roarer,  or  Storm-god,  afterwards  developed 
into  Siva,  the  Destroyer.  Retlecting  next 
that  the  death  of 
living  organisms 
cleared  the  way  for 
yoimgei'  and  more 
fruitful  life,  they 
added  the  concep- 
tion of  Siva,  the 
Reproducer  as  well 
as  the  Destroyer. 
The  Turanian  abo- 
rigines were  in  that 
state  of  religious 
barbarism  when 
every  god  is  an 
object  of  terror. 
When  converted  to 
Brahmanism,  they 
had  to  choose  be- 
tween Vishnu,  the  siva. 
Preserver,  and  Siva, 

the  Destroyer  (Brahma  having  become  nearly 
obsolete),  and  instinctively  preferred  Si\'a  as 
their  patron  divinity.  The  image  of  Siva, 
on  the  Brahmanical  conception,  is  a  man  of 
fair  colour,  in  profound  thought,  witli  tlie 
symbol  of  the  Ganges  above  his  head,  and  the 
Brahman-buU  (q.v.)  at  his  side.  The  Tura- 
nians added  a  necklace  of  skulls,  a  collar  of 
twining  serpents,  a  tiger  skin  and  a  club  with 
a  human  head  at  the  end,  five  faces  and  four 
arms;  his  wife  is  Durga,  or  Kali;  the  Lin^a 
(q.v,)  is  his  symbol,  and  the  chief  form  in 
wliich  he  is  novvworsliipped  in  India.  [Saiva.] 

2.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Sivva) :  [Asteroid, 
14..]. 

3.  Ornilh. :  A  genus  of  Liotrichidae,  with 
three  species,  from  the  Himalayas. 

Si-va'-lik.  Si-wa'-lik.  Se-wa'-lik  (w 

as  v),  s.     [Prum  Siva  (q-v.),] 

L  Geofj.:  Thenamegiven  toaraiigeof  Indian 
hills,  otherwise  called  the  Sub-Himalayas, 
running  parallel  to  the  main  chain,  and  gene- 
rally consisting  of  two  ranges  separated  by 
a  broad  doon  or  valley,  the  southern  slope 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Ganges. 

2.  Geol.  {PL):  The  Siwalik  strata. 


Sivalili  strata,  s.  pi. 

(IfoL:  ('.•[■tain  fiesliwater  strata  found  tn 
the  Sivahk  lldls  in  airmnor.  &c.  They 
weriMirigiiially  regarded  as  Miocene,  but  Mr. 
Blauford  bi-lieves  that,  while  the  Lower*  8i- 
valik  or  Nahuu  beds  are  not  older  titan  Upper 
Miocene,  tlie  mass  of  the  8trat,;i  is  Pliocene. 
Tliey  have  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Hugh 
I-'alconer,  Sir  Prohy  T.  Cautley,  Lieuts.  Baker 
&  Dnniud  (Sir  Henry  Durand),  and  bv  the 
Geohigical  Survey  of  India— leading  to  a  series 
of  publications  beginning  in  Calcutta  in  1836. 
Tliey  yielded  mollusca  belonging  chiefly  to 
living  species.  Forty-eight  genera  and  ninety- 
three  species  of  mammalia,  S()me  recent, 
others  extinct,  have  been  described;  they 
include  Macacus,  Seninopithecus.  Felis, 
Machairodus,  Elephas,  Mastodon,  Rhinocer- 
os. Equus,  Hipparion,  Hippopotamus,  Cer- 
vus,  Sivatheriuni,  Antihipe,  Capra,  Ovia, 
Canielus,  Mus,  and  Hystrix.  Some  species 
have  lingered  on  in  the  Nerbnddah  and  the 
Godavery  Valley  to  the  Pleistocene,  with 
flint  implements. 

Si'-van,  s.  [Heb.  ]VD(sa'an);  Pers.  sefend- 
armad;  Pehlevi  sajxindomad ;  Zend  gjicnti 
arniaiti.]  The  third  month  of  the  Hebrew 
ye.ir.  It  extended  fiom  the  new  moon  of 
June  to  that  of  July.     (Esther  viii.  t>.) 

t  si-va-ther'-i-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sivor 
tker{iuvi);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idis.] 

PalcEont. :  A  family  of  Cavicornia,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Murie,  for  the  recejition  of  Siv.ither- 
ium(q.v.),  which  he  regards  as  most  nearly 
related  to  the  Antilocapridte. 

si-va-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  siva,  1, 
aiidGr.  dyipiov  {thUrion)  =  a.  wild  beast-.] 

Pi.dre.ont. :  A  genus  of  Antilopidie  or  Siva- 
theridae,  with  one  species,  SivatJieriwn  oiaan- 
teum,  discovered  by  Falconer  and  Cautley  in 
the  Sivalik 
Hills.  [Siv- 
alik -STRA- 
TA.] It  must 
have  been 
far  larger 
than  any 
living  Ru- 
minant, for 
the  skull 
was  nearly 
as  long  as 
that  of  an 
e  1  epliant. 
Dr.Falconer 
(Pa  Iceont. 
Notes,  ed. 
Murchison),  considered  that  it  connected  the 
Ruminantia  with  the  Pachydermata.  It  had 
two  puiis  of  horns;  the  anterior  pair  simple, 
the  posterior  possessing  two  snags  or  branches. 
[Bbamatherium.]    (See  extract.) 

"  That  the  Sivatherium  had  a  huge  long  proboscis, 
tactile  and  preheuaile.  as  in  the  Elephant,  or,  to  a 
lessened  extent,  as  in  the  Tapir,  does  n<it  8«eni  to  be 
established.  Falconer  and  Cautley.  from  the  Rtructur« 
of  the  facial  bones,  infer  as  much.  Tlje  bones  of  the 
face  of   Sivatheriuni  and  Sai»;a  assimilate  closely  in 

f)attern.  and  individually  correspond  ;  and.  as  in  the 
atter  we  have  a  soft,  flabby,  enlarged,  pituloua  nostril 
of  moderate  dimension,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  prob- 
ability, that  the  same  existed  in  the  former,  as  in  the 
Elk  and  others.  For  it  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind,  wheu 
we  attribute  a  pachyderm's  trunk  to  i\w  Hivatherium, 
that  the  animal  had  large,  heavy  horns  occipitiil  and 
pre-frontal,  a  circumstance  vastly  diiierent  from  the 
Elephant  and  Tapir."— Z»r.  Murie,  in  Oeol.  Mag.,  len, 
p.  442. 

8i'-ver»  5.    [Syver,] 

*  siv'-er,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  simmer. 

siv'-venj,  s.    [Sibbenm.] 

81X»  *  sixe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  six,  siex,  syx;  cogn, 
with  Dut  zes  :  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  sex;  O.  H. 
Ger.  sells;  Ger.  seeks;  Fr.  six;  Goth,  sarha; 
Rnss.  sheste;  Wei.  chwech ;  Gael.  &  Irish  se; 
Lat.  sex ;  Gr.  e$  (hex) ;  Lith.  czeszi ;  Pera. 
&  Sansc.  shash  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  seis ;  Ital.  set] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Amounting  to  the  sum  or 
nuiriber  of  twice  three  ;  one  more  than  five. 

B.  As  substantii^e : 

1.  The  number  of  six,  or  twice  three. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  aS 
6  or  vi. 

1  (1)  The  Six  Acts : 

Hist.  :  1  Geo.  IV.,  cc.  1,  2,  4.  6,  8,  &  9, 
passed  in  1SI9,  to  suppress  seditinus  meet- 
ings and  publications.  Called  also  the  Gag- 
ging Acts. 


SKULL   OF  SIVATHEHIUM. 


boil,  \}6^;  poUt,  J<J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    pb=:f; 
HSlan,  -tlan  =  sh^a.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon.  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tloua,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  ^dle,  &c  =  b^l,  del. 
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(2)  The  Six  Articles: 

Hist. :  The  popular  name  for  the  Ae^t 
31  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  14.  teL-huic-ally  called  "Aii 
Act  for  Abolishing  Diversity  of  Opinion."  It 
provided  that  if  any  one  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  writing  denied  the  real  presfuce,  or 
affirmed  that  communion  iu  both  kinds  was 
necessary,  or  that  priests  might  marry,  or 
that  vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken,  or 
that  private  masses  should  not  be  used,  or 
that  auricular  confession  was  inexpedient, 
he  slionld  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony.  Called 
also  ilie  Bloody  Statute,  and  the  Whip  with 
Six  Strings.     Repealed  by  1  Eliz.,  c.  1, 

•  (3)  The  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery  : 

Law:  Six  officers  who  received  and  filed 
•II  proceedings  in  Chancery,  signed  office 
copies,  attended  court  to  read  the  pleadings, 
&c.  The  office  of  the  clerks,  which  was  of 
great  antiquity,  was  abolished  by  6  &  6  Vict., 
c  103. 

(4)  To  be  at  six  and  seven  or  (more  commonly) 
at  sixes  and  sevens:  To  be  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order or  confusion. 

"  All  ia  aneren, 
And  everything  is  left  n.t  tix  ami  sriten." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  //,.  11.  L 

slx-banded  armadillo,  s.    iFovoa.] 
six-belted  clear-wing,  s. 

Entom.  :  Sesia  ichneumon i/ormis,  a  hawk- 
niftth  found  at  Ranisgatp,  Margate,  &c  The 
larva  feeds  on  Heilebonts  fcetidus. 

six-gilled  shark,  s.    INotidands.] 

■ix-o'-olock  flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Ornithogalum  umbellatum.  Named 
from  the  early  closing  of  the  flowers.  {Britten 
&  Holland.) 

Six-principle  Baptists,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  An  American  sect  of  Baptists, 
clainting  deSL-ent  from  the  origuial  settlement 
of  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  Rliode  Is- 
land, in  1G30.  The  Six  Principles  from  which 
they  derive  their  name,  are  Repentance  from 
dead  works.  Faith  towards  God,  the  Doctrine 
of  Baptism,  Laying  on  of  Hands,  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,  and  Eternal  Judgment 
(Heb.  V.  1-3). 

six-Shafted  bird  of  paradise,  s. 

Omith.  :  Parotia  sej:pennis.  Called  also  the 
Six-plumed  Bird  of  Paradise.     [Parotia.] 

six-shooter,  s.  A  colloquial  name  for  a 
six-cliambered  revolver. 

Six-spot  bumet-nnoth,  s.    [Bornet- 

MOTH.] 

six-Striped  rustic,  s. 

Entvm. :    A     British    night-moth,    Noctua 

umbrosa. 

Six,  s.     [See  compound.] 
Six's  thermometer,  s. 

Physics :  A  form  of  thermometer  invented 
by  Six  in  1782,  which  regulated  the  maximum 
and  miniml^nl  temperature  occurring  between 
observations.  It  has  since  been  moditied  by 
Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Cassella.    [Thebmometer-J 

Six'-ain,  s.    [Ft.]    A  stanza  of  six  verses. 

Sixe,  s.     [See  def.] 

Chem. :  Gmelin's  name  for  propylene,  from 
containing  six  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

SIX' -fold,  a.  (Eng.  sijc,  and  fold.]  Six  time8 
repeated  ;  six  times  as  many  or  as  much. 

flix'-pen^e,  s.    [Eng.  six,  and  pence.] 

1.  An  En;j:lisli  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
six  pennies,  or  half  a  shilling. 

2.  The  value  of  six  pennies  or  half  a  shil- 
ling. 

rix'-pen-n^,  a.  [Eng.  six,  and  penny.]  Worth 
sixpence;  costing  sixpence:  as,  a  sixpemiy 
loaf. 

•  Sixpenny-Strikers,  s.  pi.  Petty  foot- 
pads,    {.sluikesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1.) 

idx'- score,  a.  [Eng.  six,  and  score.]  Six 
times  twenty  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

lUx'-teen,  a.  &  s.     [A.S.  sixtine,  siiti/ne.] 

A,  As  adj.  :   Amounting  to  six  and  ten  ; 
consisting  of  six  and  ten. 
S.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  sum  of  six  and  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number :  as, 
16  or  XV i. 


slx'-teen-mo,  s.    [Sexto-decimo.1 

SlX'-teenth,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  sixteen;  -tk.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifteenth  ;  the 
ordinal  of  sixteen. 

2.  Being  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts  into 
whicli  a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Jjing.  :  One  of  sixteeu  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

2.  Music:  The  reidicate  of  the  ninth;  an 
interval  consisting  of  two  octaves  and  a  second. 

sixth,  *  sixte,  *  sexte,  o.  &  s.    [A.S.  sixta.] 

A.  As  culjective: 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifth  ;  the  ordinal 
of  six. 

2.  Being  one  of  six  equal  parts'  into  which 
a  wlnde  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sixth  part ;  one  of  six 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided. 

2.  Music:  A  hexachord  ;  an  interval  of  two 
kinds;  the  minor  sixth,  consisting  of  three 
tones  and  two  semitones  major,  and  the  major 
sixth,  consisting  of  four  tones  and  a  major 
semitone, 

^  Chord  of  the  sixth : 

Music:  The  first  inversinn  of  the  common 
chord  ;  it  consists  of  a  note  with  its  minor 
tliird  and  minor  sixth. 

sixth' -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sixth;  -ly.)  In  the 
sixth  place. 

".^ixtkly.  living  creAtures  have  more  dlverBlty  of 
orgiiuB  than  jiUuts." — Baeon. 

six'-ti-eth,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  sixty;  -ih,] 

A,  As  axVjective: 

1,  Coming  next  after  the  fifty-ninth;  the 
ordinal  of  sixty. 

2.  Being  one  of  sixty  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B,  As  suhst. :  One  of  sixty  e<lual  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

Six'-ty,  a.  &  8.    [\.S.  sixtifi.} 

A,  As  adj.  :  Ten  times  six. 

B.  As  sitbstantive : 

1.  One  sum  of  ten  times  six. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  such  number,  as 
60  or  Ix. 

sixty-fold,  a.  Sixty  times  as  much  or  as 
great. 

siz'-a-ble,  size'-Qr-ble,  a.    [Eng.  size  (1) ; 

•able.] 

1.  Of  considerable  size  or  bulk. 

"  Yearliiiya.  which  lu  threw  yefira  have  grown  Into 
liveable  i:\cK"— Field.  Jan.  2.  Hi3(i. 

2.  Being  of  reasonable  or  suitable  size  or 
bulk. 

"  He  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited  and  starved 
till  he  come  to  a  sizeable  hulk." — Arbiithnot. 

siz'-ar,  *siz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  siz(e)  (i);  -ar.] 
One'  of  a  class  of  students  in  the  universities 
of  Cambricige  and  Duhlin  who  pay  lower  fees 
than  the  ordinary  students,  being  pecuniarily 
assisted  by  the  benefactions  of  founders  or 
other  charitable  persons.  They  had  formerly 
to  perform  certain  menial  offices,  but  these 
are  not  now  reqm'red  of  them.  The  corre- 
sponding term  at  Oxford  is  Servitor  (q.v.). 

siz'-ar-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sizar;  •skip.]  The 
position  or  standing  of  a  sizar. 

size  (1),  *  si^e,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  assize 
or  assise,  the  usual  word  for  an  allowance  or 
settled  portion  of  bread,  &c.,  doled  out  for  a 
particular  price  or  given  to  a  dependent.  The 
assize  of  bread  or  fuel  was  the  ordinance  for 
the  sale  of  bread  or  fuel,  laying  down  price, 
len^i^h,  weight,  thickness,  '&c.  Hence  size 
came  to  mean  dimension,  magnitude,  &c., 
generally,  as  at  present.    (Skeat.)} 

*  1.  A  settled  allowance  or  quantity. 

"  To  scant  my  tizet."  Shaketp. :  Lear,  11.  4. 

*  2.  A  farthing's  worth  of  bread  or  drink, 
which  scholars  at  Cambridge  had  at  the 
buttery.     (Blmtnt.) 

"  3.  (PI.) :  Assize,  assizes,  {Beaum.  d 
Fletcher. ) 

4.  Extent  of  volume  or  surface ;  dimensions, 
whether  great  or  small  ;  comparative  magni- 
tude ;  bulk.     {Shakesp. :  Troit.  dt  Cress.,  iv.  6.) 


5.  A  conventional  lehitivc  measurement  ol 
dimension,  applied  to  various  ai  tides,  aa 
gloves,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  ^c. 

'  6.  Measure,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  amount, 
form. 

"  In  c1:ktiiouiB  uf  all  sizes." 

Shakesp. :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  21. 

*  7.  Condition  as  to  standin-!;,  position  in 
society,  rank,  cliaracter,  or  the  like. 

■■  They  do  not  consider  the  dltfereuce  between  elv 
hor-ata  diseouraea,  delivered  to  jjiiiicea  or  imrliaineuta, 
and  H  plain  Bermon,  lor  the  middling  or  lower  size  of 
people."— S«j(/(. 

8.  A  gauge  for  measuring;  specif.,  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  pearls.  A  .mmber  of 
perforated  gauges  are  fastened  together  by  a 
rivet  at  one  end. 

"IT  Size  is  a  general  term,  including  all 
manner  of  dimension  ormeasurement ;  magni- 
tude is  employed  in  science  or  in  an  abstract 
sense  to  denote  some  specific  measurement; 
greatness  is  aiijiUed  in  the  same  sense  to 
objects  in  general.  Size  is  indelinite  ;  magni- 
tude and  greatness  always  suppose  something 
gieat,  and  bulk  denotes  a  considerable  degree 
of  greatness.     (Crabb.) 

size-roll,  s.  A  small  piece  of  parchment 
added  to  some  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

size-stick,  s.  The  shoemaker's  measuring- 
stick  to  determine  the  lenglh  of  feet. 

Size  (2),  syse,  s.     [Ital.  sisa,  an  abbrev.  ol 
assisa  =  size,  an   assize   or   session.     Size  (1) 
and  size  (2)  are  thus  essentially  the  same  word. 
(Skeat.)'] 
J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  A  gelatinous  solution  made  by  boiling 
tlie  skin  and  membraneous  tissues  of  animals 
to  a  jelly,  and  used  by  paintei's.  paper-makers, 
and  in  many  other  trades,   [Isinglass,  Gi.ue.J 

2.  Anything  resembling  size  in  being  r'u- 
tinous  and  viscid  ;  specif.,  a  thick,  tenacioua 
kind  of  varnish  used  by  gilders  ;  gold-size, 

XL  Pathol.,  iS:c. :  [Buffy-coat.] 

size -box,  s. 

Popemaking  :  A  box  through  which  cord^ 
is  drawn  in  the  process  of  sizing. 

size  (1),  v.t.  &.  i.    [Size  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  fix  or  determine  the  standard  of. 

T[  To  size  up:  To  form  au  estimate  or  opinion 
of  (a  person  or  thing). 

2.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or 
bulk  ;  specif.,  to  take  the  size  of  soldiers 
with  the  view  of  placing  them  in  the  raid;s 
according  to  their  sizes  ;  to  uiTauge  according 
to  sizes  or  statures. 

*  3.  To  swell ;  to  increase  the  size  or  bulk  of. 

"To  siZ43  jour  helly  out  with  nhonlder  feea* 
Beaiun.  A  Flet.  :  Wit  at  teoeral  Weapons,  \L  1. 

4.  Mining  :  To  sort  or  sei>arate,  as  oi-e,  or 
the  liner  from  the  coarser  parts  of  metal,  by 
sifting  through  a  wire  sieve. 

B,  Tntrans. ;  At  Cambridge  University,  to 
order  food  or  drink  from  the  buttery,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  commons.    [Baitel.] 

H  To  $ize  up  to:  To  prove  equal  to  (a  si  (na- 
tion or  emergency,  &c.). 

size  (2),  v.t.  [Size  (2),  s.]  To  cover  with  size ; 
to  prepare  with  size. 

size'-^tale,  a.     [Sizable.] 

sized,  a.  [Eng.  siz(e)  (1);  -ed.]  Having  « 
particular  size  or  magnitude.  Now  used  only 
in  compounds,  as  middltsizedf  laxge'Sixd, 
medium -sized.  &c. 

siz'-el,  5.    [ScissEu) 

siz'-er,  s.    [Sizar.] 

*  1.  A  sizar  (q.v.). 

2.  A  machine  of  perforated  plates  to  sort 
articles  of  varying  sizes,  as  the  coffce-sizer$ 
of  Ceylon  and  Rio. 

3.  A  gauj;e,  as  the  bnllet-sfcer,  which,  haa 
holes  to  determine  the  size  of  bullets, 

*  siz'-er^,  s.  pi,    [Scissors.] 

*  siz'-ii-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sizy ;  -ness."]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sizy  ;  glutinousness, 
viscosity. 

"  Cold  Is  capable  of  producing  a ni^neu and  vUcosit? 
In  the  h]ood.'—Arbnthitot. 

siz'-ing  (1),  5.    [Eng.  siz(e)  (1) ;  -ing.] 

1.   The  act   or    process    of    adjusting    oi 


f&te,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  £^11,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  w^l^  wdrlc»  whd,  son;  mate,  cul^  ciire,  ynlte,  cur*  rule*  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ae^  oe  =  e ;  ey  =«  a;  an  =  Icvn 
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Rrran-iii^  according;  tc  size;  specif.,  tlio  act 
of  suiting'  ore,  &c.,  into  yrades  according  to 
size. 

2.  Cambritlge  University:  Food  or  drink 
ordered  by  a  student  from  the  buttery  ;  a  size. 

Slzins  -  cistern,  s.  A  form  of  ore- 
srp;iiator  wiiicli  acts  upon  tlie  metalliferous 
slime  from  tlie  staiiipiiig-milU 

UZ'-ing  (2),  s.     [Ens.  siz(e)  (2) ;  -ing.] 

1,  TUe  act  or  process  of  covering  with  size. 

2.  The  glutinous  material  used  in  such 
operation ;  size. 

slzing-machine,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
sizing  cotton  warp-threads. 

*siz'-y,  (I.  [Eng.  si.3(e)(2);  -y.]  Containing, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling  size ;  glutinous, 
viscouSj  ropy  ;  adliesive  like  size. 

■'  Tlie  blood  let  the  first  time  ftoriil ;  after  a  second 
time  .■iizi/  "—Arbiithnot:  On  Diet,  cti.  iv. 

si-zyg'-i-um,  s.    [Syzyoium.] 

siz'-zlo,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  cf  siss  (n.v.).^  To 
dry  or  shiivel  up  with  a  liissing  noise  by  tlie 
action  of  fire.    (Prov.  <&  Amer.) 

"  To  teat  whether  the  fat  U  hot  enough,  when  the 
tialhii/  baa  ceased  fur  a  miuiite  or  two,  and  the  sniuke 
begiua  to  appear,  drop  u  sui-'vll  Biiu;ire  of  brttad  into  it." 
—Scribiiers  ilagaziue,  March,  isyo,  p.  "88. 

siz'-zle,  s.    [Sizzle,  v.]    A  liissing  noise. 

Skad'-dle,  a.  &  s.     [From  scath  =  hurt.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Hurtful,  mischievous.    {Prov.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Hurt,  damage,  mischief. 
(Proy.) 

sU^d'-don,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  The  em- 
bryo nf  a  bee. 

*  skaf-faut,  *  skaf-fold,  s.    [Scaffold.] 

skail,  skale,  v.t.  &  i.    [Scale,  v.] 

A.  Traits. :  To  disperse,  to  scatter,  to  spill. 
(Scotch.) 

B.  [fitrajis. :  To  separate,  to  disperse,  as 
the  members  of  an  assemljly. 

Bkain  (1),  ""skeane,  Skene,  skein, 
'  skayne,  s.  [Ir.  &.  GauI.  sgia^i  —  a  knife  ; 
W.'l.  ysgieti  =  a  slicer,  a  scimitar.]  A  dagger, 
a  knife. 

"  He,  OP  any  mau  ela,  that  la  disposed  to  mischief  or 
villany,  lufiy  under  his  mantle  yue  privily  tirmed 
without  BU3i»leion  of  any.  cirry  his  head-peece.  his 
skcitn,  or  pistol  If  he  please.  'Spemer :  State  of 
Ireland. 

skain  (2),  5.    [Skein.] 

•  skains'-mate,  s.  [Eng.  slcain  (1),  and  mote.] 
A  comrade  or  brotiier  in  arms. 

"  I  am  none  of  his  tkninsmate*." 

Shakesp.  :  /iomeo  £  Juliet,  IL  4. 

skaith,  s.     [ScATH.]    Hurt,  damage. 

skald,  s.    [Scald.] 

skall,  v>t.    [Scale,  v.]    To  climb. 

Skar.  skalr,  v.i.    [Scare,  v.]    To  take  flight ; 

to  be  scared.     (Scotch.) 

8kar,  skalr,  a.  &.  s.    [Skab,  v.] 

A.  As  mij.  :  Scared,  frightened, 

B.  As  stibst. :  Fright,  scare. 

skart,  scart,  v.t.    [Scrat,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

Skart.    scart,  &     [Skart,  v.]     A  scratch. 

(Scotch.) 

Skat,  s.    [Scat.] 

skate  (1),  "  scate,  *  skeat,  5.    [Tcel.  slcata; 

N orvf.  skata,  from  Lat.  sijuatus,  sqiLatina=^ 
skate.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  popular  name  of  any  individual 
of  a  section  of  the  genus  Raja  (q.v.),  differing 
from  the  Rays  proper  in  having  a  long  pointed 
enout.  [Ray  (3).1  Nnmeroua  epeciee  occur 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Of  these 
may  be  named  Haja  erinacea^  the  Tobacco-box 
ykate;  R.  eylantena,  the  Briar  Skate;  R.  lievia, 
tlie  Smouth  or  liarudoor  Skate.  These  aro 
Atlantic  coast  fishes;  the  Pacific  coast  has 
ii.  inoi-nata  and  R.  binoadata,  the  latter  a 
laige  species  which  attains  a  length  of  six  feet. 
Eurupe  also  possesses  a  number  of  species,  of 
which  R.  marginata,  the  White  Skate,  is  fre- 
quently eight  feet  long.  R.  batis,  the  True 
Skate,  also  attains  a  large  size.  R.  vomer,  the 
Long-nosed  Skate,  has  its  snout  exceedingly 
prolonged.    Skates  are  voracious  fishes,  feeding 


along  the  Imttora.  They  are  often  caught 
aa  fuud  tishes  in  Euruviean  waters,  large  num- 
bers being  brought  to  market  by  the  trawlers. 
The  Kreatly  expanded  pectural  fins  are  eaten. 
The  tlesh  is  apt  to  bo  coarse. 

'•  Tho  yawl,  which  had  been  left  upon  the  shoal, 

returned  with  three  turtles  and  a  large  a/ceaU" — Cook  : 

rirat  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  cli.  Iv. 

Skate  barrows,  s.  pi.    [Sea-purses.] 
skate-sucker,  s.    [Pontobdella.] 

skate  (2),  *  scheets.  *  skeates,  *  soate.  s. 

[Prop,  skates  (h.),  with  a  pi.  skulfses,  from  Out. 
schaatseti  =:  skates.]  A  contrivance  consisting 
of  a  steel  runner  or  ridge  fixed  either  to  a 
wooden  sole  with  straps  and  buckles  or  laces, 
attached  to  fasten  it  to  the  boot,  or  to  a  li^bt 
iron  framework  having  clamps  or  other  means 
of  attachment  to  the  boot,  and  u.sed  to  enable 
a  person  to  propel  himself  along  the  ice. 
[Roller-skate.] 

skate  (3),  ».  A  condition  of  partial  intoxica- 
tion; also, a  worn-out  race-horse.   (U.S. Slang.) 

skate,  v.i.  [Skatf,(2),  s.]  To  slide  or  move 
along  the  ice  on  skates. 

"  A  Dutchman  iAariH)/ upon  the  Ice,"— Search."  Light 
0/  ^future,  vol.  il..  pt.  ii.,  oh.  xxiil. 

skat'~er,  s.  [Eng.  skat(e),  v, ;  -er.]  One  who 
skates. 

skat'-ing;  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Skate,  v.] 

skating-rink,  s.  The  same  as  Rink,  s.,  2. 

skayle,  s.     [Kayle.]    A  skittle,  a  ninepin, 

skean,  skeen,  5.  [Skain (l),s.]  Along  knife 
or  short  sword  used  by  the  Irish  and  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

"A  long  kniie  called  a  gkean."—ifacaulay :  BisL 
Eng.,  ch.  xii, 

skean-dhu,  s.     A  knife  worn  by  High- 
landers when  in  full  costume,  stuck  in  the 
stocking. 
*  ske'-9.t,  s.    [Corrupted  Ai-abic] 
,-ls/roH. :  A  fixed  star,  fi  Pegasi. 
Ske-dad'-dle,  v.i.    [Btym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
allied  to  scud.  ]    To  betake  one's  self  Imrriedly 
to  fligiit ;  to  run  away  as  in  a  panic  ;  to  fly  in 
terror.     (A  word  of  American  origin.) 

skeed,  s.    [Skid.] 

skeel  (1),  s.    [Skill.]    (Scotch.') 

skeel  (2),  s.  [Allied  to  scale  and  shell.]  A 
shallow  wooden  vessel  for  holding  milk  or 
cream.     (Scotch.) 

skeel'-y,  a.      [Eng.  shed  (1) ;   -y.]     Skilful, 

cunning. 

"  It  wad  ha«  taen  a  skccly  man  to  hae  squared  wX 

her,"— .'Sco((  .■  Anti'juary,  ch.  x\ix. 

skeen,  s.    [Skean.] 

skeer,  v.t.    [Scare,  v.]    To  frighten.    (Amer. 

colloq.) 

'"I  seen  they  was  mighty  tkeered,'  said  he.  "and 
took  me  for  the  lievtl  or  some  other  sea  varmint.'"— 
Scribner'a  Magazine,  Jan.,  1680,  p.  332. 

skeer'-y,  skear'-y,  a.  [Eng.  sheer;  -y.] 
Scared,  afraid.     (Frov.) 

"  Women  get  tkear;/,  and  desperate  Mraid  of  being 
coTaiiTomiBed."— ffawtei/ SrTuzrt :  Struck  l>o ion,  ch.  xh 

skeet,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Kaut. :  A  scoop  used  for  throwing  water 
on  the  sails  and  decks. 

skeg,  s.  [Icel.  skegg  =  &  beard,  the  beak  or 
cutwater  of  a  ship.] 

1.  Naut.  :  A  knee  which  unites  and  braces 
the  stern-post  and  keel  of  a  boat. 

■'  It  ia  protected  by  a  skeg,  or  depressed  convex  pro. 
Jection  of  wood  and  copper,  or  copper  alone." — Century 
Afagazinc,  Dec,  1878,  p.  601. 

2.  (PL):  A  kind  of  oats. 
*  3.  A  kind  of  wild  plum. 

"  That  kind  of  peaches  or  apricota  which  bee  called 
tuberes,  love  better  to  be  ^mlted  either  u|)on  a  skeg  or 
wild  plumb  stocke,  qt  q\iiin:6."—i\  Jlollatid;  Plinie, 
bk.  xvii.,  ch.  X. 

skeg-shore.  s. 

Shiphuikl.  :  One  of  several  pieces  of  plank 
put  u]i  endways  under  the  skeg  of  a  heavy 
ship,  to  steady  her  after-part  a  little  at  the 
moment  of  launching. 

Skeg'~ger,  s.     [Gael.]    (See  extract.) 

"Little  salmons,  called  gkegpem,  are  bred  of  such 
sick  saliiKni,  that  uii^'ht  not  go  to  the  sea." — Wafton  .' 
Angler,  ch.  vii. 


skeigh,  sUlegh  (<:h  gutturiil),  a.  [Shv,  a.] 
Proud,  nice,  high  niel, tied,  skittish,  coy, 

•  "  Whou  thou  au"  I  were  youuR  and  ikrtih." 

hurni:  To  Hit  Atttd  Mare. 

skein  (1),  s.    [SkainCI).] 

skein  (2),  skain,  '  skoyne,  «.  [Ir.  sgainru 
=  a  Haw,  crack,  fissure,  a  skein  or  clue  of 
thread  ;  O.  Fr.  esaiigne.] 

1.  A  sliaved  split  of  osier. 

2.  A  tloek  of  wild  geese  or  swans. 

"  a  iiunt-gun  was  Hied  into  a  skein  of  brent  geeK 
and  wild  awmis."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  2a,  IBSU. 

3.  Spinning:  A  quantity  of  yarn  from  the 
reel,  of  silk,  wool,  cott^m,  or  flax.  Of  cotton 
it  contains  eiglity  tlireads  of  fifty-four  inches  ; 
seventeen  skeins  make  a  hank. 

"  Drew  frnm  the  reel  on  the  table  a  snowy  tkein  of  her 
spinning."         Longfclluw :  .Vilet  Sttindith,  vlii. 

4.  Vehicle:  A  metallic  strengthening  band 
or  tliimble  on  the  wooden  arm  of  an  axle. 
Tlie  ordinary  skein  consists  of  three  straps, 
let  into  slots  in  the  arm. 

Skel'-der,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps 
allied  to  skellum  (q.v.).J  A  vagabond,  a 
vagrant. 

skel'-der,  v.t.  or  i.  [Skelder,  5.J  To  swindle, 
to  trick. 

"  Wandering  abroad  to  akelder  for  a  BhilliUA." 

JUarmion:  Fine  Companion,  ui.  4. 

"skel'-et,  s.  [Skeleton.]  A  mummy.  (Hol- 
land: Ptittarch's  Morals;  Explan.  of  Words.) 

*  skel'-et-al,  a.    [Eng.  skelet(on);  -aL]    Of  oi 

pertaining  to  a  skeleton. 

Skel-e-tol'-o-gy,  s.     [Eng.  skeleKon);  suflF. 

'Olo'jy.] 

Med. :  The  branch  of  anatomy  which  treata 
of  the  skeleton.    (Dunglisoii.) 

skel'-e-ton,    *8cer-e-t6n,  s.    &  a.     [Gr. 
<7K(\€T6f  (skeleton)  =  a  dried  bo<ly,  a  niuiiiiny. 
from  crKeAerds  (skeletos)  =  dvm]  u[>,  parched; 
o-KeAAoi  (skello)  =  to  dry  up,  to  parch.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally : 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 
*  (1)  A  dried  mummy. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(3)  The  supporting  framework  of  anything  ; 
the  principal  parts  which  support  anything, 
but  withtjut  the  appendages. 

(4)  A  very  lean  or  thin  person. 

(5)  An  outline,  rough  draft,  or  sketch  of  any 
kind  ;  the  heads  and  outlineof  a  literary  com- 
position. 

"The  dead  carcaae  or  skeleton  of  the  old  Moschlcal 
phihiaopiiy,  namely  the  atumical  physiology  " — Cud' 
worth  :  Jntellectual  i^ystein,  p.  6L 

2.  Fig. :  Something  annoying,  usually  kept 
secret. 

'■  No  skeleton  Is  allowed  to  remain  peacafully  In  bis 
cupboard."— ZJui/^  News,  Oct.,  1886, 

II.  Anat. :  The  support  or  framework  of  an 
animal  body,  in  bfe  protecting  the  central 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  forming  a 
fulcrum  for  the  lijnbs.  It  is  made  up  of 
different  parts — in  the  human  adult  of  198 
separate  bones.  The  skeleton  proper  con- 
sists of  the  skull  and  bones  of  the  trunk, 
the  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  forming  the 
appendicular  skeleton,  the  whole  constitut- 
ing the  interior  or  endoskeleton.  Tliis, 
when  removed  from  the  body  for  purposes  of 
examination  and  study,  is  termed  a  natural 
skeleton,  if  connected  by  the  dried  ligaments; 
an  artificial  skeleton,  if  the  various  bones  are 
joined  together  by  wire  ;  and  a  disarticulated 
skeleton,  if  the  bones  are  separated  from  each 
other.  In  the  majority  of  vertebrates  the 
skeleton  is  osseous ;  in  some  fishes  it  is  carti- 
laginous, and  in  the  Lancelet  ( Branch iostonut 
lanceolatum)  the  vertebral  colunm  is  reduced 
to  a  notochord.  [Chohda-dorsalis.]  Owtn 
looks  upon  the  endoskeleton  as  a  whole  made 
up  of  three  parts  ;  the  neuroskeleton,  the 
scleroskeleton,  and  the  splanchnoskcleton. 
(See  these  words.)  In  the  typical  skeleton 
the  axial  or  chief  portion  comprises  the  skull, 
the  vertebral  column,  the  sternum,  and  the 
ribs.  Tlie  anterior  or  pectoral  portion  of  the 
appendicular  skeleton  c<insists  of  the  humer- 
us, the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  carpals, 
metacarpals,  and  I'balanges.  The  posterior  or 
pelvic  portion  consists  of  the  femur,  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  the  tarsals,  metatarsals,  and  phal- 
anges. In  the  Pinnipedia,  Cetacea,  and 
Fishes  all  four  limbs  are  modified  ;  in  Bats  and 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-Ciao, -tian  -  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion. -gion  =  zhun.   -cious, -tlous« -sious  ~  shua.   -We, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Birds  the  pectoral  liinl.s  are  converted  into 
oritans  of  fliglit ;  in  tlie  Pythons  the  pelvic, 
and  in  some  lizards -b.i;.,  the  British  Sluw. 
worm— hotli  pelvic  and  jiectoral  li.iibs  are  ru- 
dimentary. (V'ESTloE.l  There  is  no  endoskele- 
ton  in  the  Iiivertebrata,  tlicnigli  the  internal 
bone  of  some  of  the  Cephalopoda  may  fore- 
shadow tlie  neuro-,  as  the  phragniacone  fore- 
gliaduws  tlie  splanelinoslieleton.  The  arma- 
dillo, crocodile,  and  the  sturgeon  anions'  \  er- 
tehrates,  and  the  crab  and  lobster  among  In- 
vertebrates, are  familiar  examples  of  animals 
luinislied  with  an  exo-  or  deiinoskeleton  (q.v.). 
B.  As  adj. :  Containing  only  the  heads  or 
outlines  :  as,  a  skeleton  sermon. 

f  There  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house :  Every 
house  or  lamily  has  its  own  peculiar  trouble 
or  annoyance.  '1  lie  expression  prnbalily  an^e 
from  a  secret  muriler  being  made  known  by 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
murdered  person. 

Skeleton-Army,  s.  An  organization 
framed  to  dispute  with  the  .Salvation  Army 
(q.v.)  the  possession  of  the  streets.  It  was 
soon  broken  up. 

skeleton-bill,  s.  A  signed  blank-paper 
Btaiii|»-d  with  a  bill-stamp.  The  subscriber 
is  held  t*ie  drawer  or  acceptor,  as  it  may  be, 
of  any  bill  afterwards  written  above  his  name 
for  any  sum  which  the  stamp  will  cover. 

skeleton-frame,  s. 

Spinning:  A  kind  of  frame  in  which  the 
usual  can  is  replaced  by  a  skeleton. 

Skeleton-key.  s-  A  key  of  skeleton 
form,  a  laisto  portion  of  the  web  being  removed 
to  adapt  it  to  avoid  the  wards  and  impedi- 
ments in  a  lock. 

Skeleton-plough,  s. 

Agric.  :  A  plough  in  which  the  parts  bear- 
ing against  the  soil  are  made  in  skeleton  form 
to  lessen  friction. 

akeleton-proof,  s. 

Engr.  :  A  proof  of  print  or  engraving  with 
the  inscription  outlined  in  hair  strokes  only, 
BUCh  proofs  being  earlier  than  those  having 
the  inscription  in  ordinary  letters. 

skeleton-regiment,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  regimi'iit,  the  offleers.  &o.,  of  which 
are  kept  up  after  the  men  are  disbanded,  with 
a  view  to  future  service. 


Skelp  (1),  >•     [Gael-  sgealp.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  slap. 

2.  A  squall  ;  a  heavy  fall  of  r,ain.    (Scotch.) 

skelp  (2),  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.l  A  strip  of 
iron  which  is  bent  and  welded  into  a  tube  to 
form  a  gun-barrel,  or  pipe. 

sken,  v.i.  [Cf.  Sw.  s;,-c(a  =  to  squint,  skeining 
=  squinting.]    To  squint,     (/'rou.) 

ske'-ne-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Skene,  of 
Aberdeen,  a  contemporary  of  Linnffius.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Littorinidffi,  made  by  Tate 
the  type  of  a  family  Skeueida;.  Shell  minute, 
orbicular,  few  wh'orled ;  peristome  continu- 
ous, entire,  round ;  operculum  paucispiral. 
Number  of  species  doubtful.  Distribution, 
Norway  and  Britain,  &c.  Found  under  stones 
at  low  water.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 


[Eiig.  sketchy  ;  •ly.'\    In  • 


ske-ne'-i-dse,  s.  pi. 

Lat.  fem,  pi.  adj.  sutf. 


[Mod.   Lat.  sketie(a); 
■ida:.]    [Skene*.] 


skeleton-screw, 

Zool.:  Caprella  linearis. 


Called  also  Spectre 
Shrimp,  and  Skeleton  shrimp. 
skeleton-shrimp,  s.  [Skeleton-screw.] 
skeleton-suit,  s.    A  suit  of  clothes  con- 
sisting of  a  tight-titting  jacket  and  a  pair  of 
trousers,  the  trousers  being  buttoned  to  the 
jacket. 
•  •kel  -e-ton,  v.t.    [Skeleton,  ».] 

1.  To  skeletonize. 

2.  To  draft  in  outline. 

"  He  ikeletoni  his  net.  then  clothes  it  with  lRnKUM:e. 
adoriiB  it«  sitiiatiitiia.  and  finally  works  ill  hia 
cUlojiit."— Pufi  Mail  OaieUe,  Nov,  26.  1883. 

•skel'-e-ton-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  skeleton:  -ize.]  To 
form  into  a  skeleton  ;  to  make  a  skeleton  of. 

•kel'-loch  (eh  guttural),  s.     [Gael,  sgailc.] 

1.  A  shrill  cry. 

2.  Wild  mustard  ;  charlock  (q.v.). 

■kel'-lum,  s.  [Dan.  skielm  =  a  rogue,  a  knave ; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  schelm.]  A  worthless  fellow,  a 
scoundrel.     (Scotch.) 

"  She  tautd  thee  weel  thou  waa  a  tkeUtim. 
A  blethei'iiiB.  bluateriiig,  druukeii  hlellum. 

tiurm :  Tarn  OSIianter. 

■Iiel'-ly,  v.i.  [Dan.  skele ;  Sw.  skela.]  To 
squint.     (Scotch.) 

"  •  It  iB  the  very  man  1 '  Bald  Bothwetl ;  *  tketries 
feav(uUy  with  one  eye  I  ""—Scoff."  Old  Mortality, 
cti.  Iv. 

^el'-ly,  s.  &  a.    [Skelly,  v.] 

A.  As  snhst.  :  A  squint. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Squinting. 

8liel'-ly,  s.     [For  etym.  and  def.  see  extract.) 

"  The  Chub  is  the  SkcUy  of  the  waters  of  Cumber- 
land. BO  willed  on  nccouutof  the  large  size  of  ItB  scales."" 
—  I'ltneK."  Slit.  /"wheJted.  3rd).  1,  42L 

ekelp,  v.t.  [Gael.  sgeulp.\  To  strike,  to  slap. 
(Scotch.) 

"  To  skAlit  an"  scaud  poor  doga  like  me."' 

Duma :  Address  to  the  Dett. 


t  ske-no'-to-ka,  s.  pi.    (Gr.  o-kiji'utiJ!  (sken- 
6t£^)  =  a  comrade  in  a  t«iit.] 
Zoul. :  The  Sertularida.    (Cans.) 

skep,  s.    [A.S.  sMp,  sceop  =  a  basket,  a  chest; 
Icet.  sUppa,  skjappa.] 

1.  A  sort  of  basket,  uaiTow  at  the  bottom 
and  wide  at  the  top. 

"'  The  skejjs  ...  are  then  loaded.""— Dai?p  Chronicle, 
Oct.  19.  1865. 

2.  A  bee-hive.    (Scotch.) 

••  But  I'm  thinking  they  are  settled  in  their  MkepI 
for  the  uight.""— ;Scof£  .■  /tab  no]/,  ch.  xxiL 

skep'-tic,  skep'-tic-al,  to..    (Sceptic,  ic] 


[Icel.  sker ;  Dan.  skar,  skiar.] 
A  rocky  island,   an  insulated 


sker'-ry,  s. 

[Scar  (1),  s.] 
rock,  a  reef. 

"The  cantioua  heloisinan  gives  ita  skerries  and 
wave-lashed  cliffs  aawide  a  berth  aa  he  conveniently 
C&u.'—Standard,  Oct.  13.  1886. 

sket9h,  s.  [Dut.  schets  =  a  draught,  model, 
sketch,  from  Lat.  schedium  =  an  extempo- 
raneous poein,  from  Gr.  irxeSto?  (schedios)  = 
suilden,  olf-liand,  near,  from  axMv  (schedon) 
=  near,  hard  by ;  Ital.  schizzo  =  a  rough 
draught  of  anything  ;  Ger.  skizze  =  i  sketch.] 

1.  Ord.  7,ait!7. ."  An  outline  or  gener.al  delinea- 
tion of  anything  ;  a  lirst  or  rough  draught  of 
a  plan  or  design. 

2.  Art: 

(1)  The  first  embodiment  of  an  artists  idea 
in  modelling  clay,  canvas,  or  paper,  from 
whiili  he  intends  to  produce  a  more  finished 
performance. 

(2)  A  copy  from  nature  only,  sufficiently 
finislifd  for  the  artist  to  secure  materials  for 
a  picture  ;  an  outline  of  a  building  or  street- 
view  ;  a  transcript  of  the  human  figure  in 
pencil  or  chalk,  with  simple  shades  only,  or  a 
rough  draught  of  the  same  in  colours. 

"  The  meiuorandums  and  rude  tkrrches  of  the  master 
and  aurgeou.  '—Anson :  Voyages,  bk.  il..  ch.  ill. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  short  movement,  usually  for  the  piano- 
forte, deriving  its  name  from  its  descriptive 
character,  or  the  slightness  of  its  construction. 

(2)  The  tentative  treatment  of  a  subject,  to 
be  afterwards  fully  worked  out. 

•"The  sketche*  are  in  the  key  of  C."-Orove:  Diet. 
Miiiir,  ill.  527- 

sketch-book,  s. 

1.  A  book  formed  of  drawing-paper,  and 
used  for  sketching  in. 

2.  A  collection  of  slight  descriptions  of 
people  or  places :  as,  Washington  Irving's 
Sketch-book. 

Sket9h,  v.t.  &  i.    (Sketch,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sketxrh  of ;  to  draw  the  out- 
line or  general  figure  of;  to  make  a  rough 
draught  or  drawing. 

•"The  method  of  Reubena  was  to  sketch  his  composi- 
tiona  in  co\our9."—Keyn;ldt :  Art  of  Painting,  Note  11. 

2.  To  plan  by  giving  the  principal  points  or 
ideas  of  :  to  describe  roughly. 

"  He  sketched  a  moat  attractive  plan  of  camping 
out."— Scribner's  .)tag<izine,  Aug  .  1877.  I)  *88. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  sketching. 

sketsh-er,  s.      [Eng.  sketch,  v. ;  -er.)     One 
who  sketches. 

•"The  woods  and  the  waters,  were  Indeed  the  same 
that  now  Bwarm  every  antui 
and  sketchers.  "■    " 


Bket9h'-i-ly,  adv. 
sketchy  manner. 

'"  The   authoresa   writea  too  sketchily    at   times."*— 
Daily  Chrontcle,  Oct  10,  1886. 

Sket9h'-i-ness,  s.  [Bng.  sketchy : -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sketchy. 

Sket9h'-y,  a.  [Eng.  sketch;  -y.]  Possessing 
the  characteristics  of  a  sketch  ;  not  elabor- 
ated ;  slim  or  slight  in  execution  ;  not  finished. 

"'  The  sketchy  freedom  which  varies  ttie  accustomed 
elaboration  of  dcUiV—IJaHy  Telejraph,  Oct.  3.  1885. 

Ske"W"  (ew  as  u),  *skne,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Cf. 
Dan.  slaev  =  oblique  ;  skieve  =  to  slope,  to  de- 
viate ;  Sw.  si-e/  =  oblique  ;  ske/va=Ui  skew; 
Dut.  scheej'=  olilique  ;  Ger.  schief ;  O,  H.  Ger. 
sciuhen  =  to  avoid,  get  out  of  the  »"ay  ;  Ger. 
scheuen,  =  to  shun,  to  avoid  ;  M.  11  Ger. 
schiech,  schich  ;  Ger.  scheu  =  shy,  rimid.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  an  oblique  position; 
oblique  ;  turned  or  twisted  to  one  side. 

"This  »A-ue  posture  of  the  axis  ia  amoat  uufortunat* 
and  iieruicioUB  iUitt^.'—Bentley  :  Sermons,  No,  viii. 

B.  .4s  adv. :  Obliquely,  askew,  awry. 

C.  As  sulistaMive : 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 
•  1.  A  sidelong  glance. 

"  A  skeio  nnto  our  own  names."- n'ard .-  Sermtmi, 
p.  9. 

2.  A  piebald  horse.    (Pror.) 

II  Arch.:  The  sloping  top  of  a  buttress 
where  it  slants  off  into  a  wall ;  the  coping  of 
a  gable ;  a  stone  built  into  tJie  bottom  of  a 
gable  or  other  similar  position,  to  support  the 
coping  abo\e  ;  a  suiuiuer-stone,  askew-corbeL 

Skew-arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch,  in  which  the  front  is 
oblique  with  the  fa.e  of  the  abutment,  in- 
stead of  being  at  right  angles  tliereU). 

skew-back,  s. 

Architeciure : 

1.  The  up)ier  course  of  an  abutment  which 
receives  the  spring  of  an  arch  ;  an  impost. 

2.  A  bedding-stone. 


ith  admlrinK  gazeta 
Hist.  Eng..  ch,  xiii. 


SKEW    BRIDGE. 

skew-bridge,  ,i. 

Arch. :  A  bridge  having  an  oblique  arch  or 
arches  witli  spiral  courses. 

skew-chisel,  s. 

1.  A  chisel  for  wood  working  or  turning, 
having  the  basil  on  both  sides  and  an  oblique 
edge. 

2.  A  carver's  chisel,  whose  shank  is  bent  to 
allow  the  edge  to  reach  a  sunk  surface. 

skew-corbel,  skew-put,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Skew,  s.,  IL 
skew-fillet,  s. 

Arch. :  A  fillet  nailed  on  a  roof  along  the 
gable  coping  to  raise  the  slates  there  and 
throw  the  water  away  from  the  joining. 

skew-gearing,  *.  Cog-wheels  with  teeth 
placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  slide  into  each  other 
and  avoid  clashing. 

skew-plane,  s. 

Join. :  A  plane  in  which  the  mouth  of  the 
plane  and  the  edge  of  the  iron  lie  obliquely 
across  the  face. 

skew-put,  s.    [Skew-corbel.] 

skew-table,  s. 

Arch. :  A  course  of  skews. 

•"  i^ew-tnble  waa  probably  the  course  of  stone  we*. 
thered.  or  aioped  on  the  top.  placed  as  a  coping  to 
the  wall.     It  may.  perhaps,  have  been  appllGd  to  the 

sloping   tabling,  co lonly  used   in   mediajval  archl- 

lecture  over  the  gable  ends  of  roofs,  where  they  abut 
against  higher  buildinga  ,  ,  ,  or  it  niay  be  a  racking 
coping  formed  of  aolid  lilocks,  with  horisonUl  Joiuta, 
and  built  into  the  wemuis."-iJloesary  of  ArchttcUlwe. 

Skew-wheel,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  form  of  wheel  used  to  tmnsmlt 


me.  lat.  fare,  ^mldst.  what.  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  so.vit, 
Oi,  wore,  WQlfi  work,  wild,  son  j  mute,  oiib,  oiire,  unite,  our,  rftle,  fliU;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  -  o ;  ey  -  a ;  au  -  kw. 


skew— skim 
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i  uniform  velocity  ratici  between  two  axes 
which  are  neither  I'urallel  nor  intersecting. 

*8kew  (ew  as  u), '  skewe,  *  skue,  v.i.  &  t. 

[Skew,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  obliquely  or  sidewaya. 

2.  To  start  aside,  as  a  horse  ;  to  shy. 

3.  To  look  obliquely  :  hence,  to  look  slight- 
Irgly,  suspiciously,  or  uncharitably. 

"  Our  service 
Neglected,  rtnd  look'd  lamely  on,  «n(i  skew'd  at." 

Heaum.  A  Piet. :  LoyaX  Humect,  11.  L 

B.  Traiisitive: 

1.  To  give  an  oblique  position  to ;  to  put 
askew. 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  manner. 

"  Wliidowa  broad  within  and  narrow  witliout,  or 
ikewed  iind  closed."  —1  A<»^s  vl.  4.    ( MoTKin.) 

3.  To  throw  or  hurl  obliquely. 

Bkew'-bald  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  skew,  and 
bal'I.)  Pielialtl.  (Said  of  horses.)  Properly 
piebald  means  spotted  witli  white  and  black, 
skewbald  spotted  with  white  and  any  other 
color  than  black. 

Bkew'-er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [A  variant  of  Prov. 
skiver  =^a  skewer.  Skiver  is  an  older  form  of 
5Aa'er(q.v.).] 

1.  A  spindle-shaped  piece  of  wood  or  metal 
inserted  into  meat,  to  hold  the  layers  of 
muscle  or  muscle  and  fat  tn^rether. 

2.  A  bobbin-spindle  fixed  by  its  blunt  end 
Into  a  shelf  or  bar  in  the  creel. 

altewer-wood,  skiver-wood,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  popular  name  for  F^uonymus  ewro- 
pceiis  and  Cormis  sanguinea,  used  for  making 
Dutchers'  skewers. 

■kew'-er  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Skewer,  s.]  To 
fa^iten  with  a  skewer  or  skewers  ;  to  pierce  or 
transfix  as  witli  a  skewer. 

ski' ~a~ graph,    S9i'-a-grapli,    *.      [Gr. 

skia^-.i   Bha-Iow,   and  ymplid  =- to   draw.]      A 
shaduw-piclure  (q.v.).     [Sciageaphy,  «.,  4.] 

ski-ag'-rapk-er,  s.  One  who  practices  or 
is  pruficient  in  the  art  of  skiagraphy. 

ski-ag'-rapk-y,  s.  The  art  and  process  of 
[iroducing  skiagriijilia. 

ski'-a-scope,  S9i'-a-sc6pe,  «.  [Gr.  skia 
=  a  shadow,  and  sAa^f>  =  tu  see,  to  ohserve.] 
An  instrument  consistinp  essentially  of  an 
actinically  d;u'keued  tubeur  box,  having  at  (me 
end  a  fluorescent  screen  upon  which  shadow- 
pictures  may  be  projected  from  without,  thus 
becoming:  immediately  visible  to  the  observer 
looking  within  (see  illustration  opposite  page 
4033).  [Roentgen's  Method.]  A  similar  in- 
BtiTiment,  designed  by  Ellison,  has  been  termed 
by  him  a  tluoroscope  (q.v.). 

•kid,  s.     [Icel.  skidk  ;  a  billet  of  wood,  a  kind 
of  snow-shoe ;   Sw.  skid  —  a.  kind  of  skate  ; 
A.S.  scide  =  &  billet  of  wood,  a  shide ;  Ger. 
tcheit  =  a  log,  a  biilet  of  wood.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  chain  with  a  slice  to  dra<:c  a  wheel  of  a 
carriage  or  wagon,  and  prevent  it  from  re- 
volving in  descending  a  hill  ;  a  skid-pan. 

"  A  portion  of  the  harness  broke,  throngh  the  oinls- 
■lon  to  apply  the  skid.'  —Daily  Newt.  Aug.  4,  188G. 

2.  A  log  forming  a  track  for  a  heavy  moving 
object. 

3.  Slanting  timbers  forming  an  inclined 
plane  in  loading  or  unloading  heavy  articles 
fiom  a  truck  ni-  wagon. 

4.  Timbers  resting  on  blocks  on  which  a 
structure  is  built,  such  as  a  boat. 

5.  One  of  a  pair  of  parallel  timbers  for  sup- 
porting a  barrel,  a  row  of  casks,  Sac, 

6.  A  drag  of  any  sort. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  An  iron  brake-piece  in  a  crane. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  strut  or  post  to  sustain  a  beam  or 
deck,  or  to  throw  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
object  upon  a  part  of  the  structure  able  to 
bear  the  burden. 

(2)  One  of  a  pair  of  timbers  in  the  waist,  to 
support  the  larger  boats  when  aboard. 

(3)  Timbers  acting  as  fenders  against  a  shi  p's 
side  when  raising  or  lowering  lieavy  bodies 
inboard  or  overboard, 

3.  Ordn.  :  An  oaken  timber  six  feet  long  by 
eight  inches  square,  used  for  the  tempiimry 


Bupport  of  a  cannon.  These  and  the  other 
implements  are  all  made  to  given  sizes  for 
more  convenient  use  and  transportation  toge- 
ther. Skids  of  cast-iron  are  generally  used  in 
arsenals. 

Skid-pan,  s.    The  same  as  Skid,  ».,  1. 1. 

Skid  (1),  v.t.  &i.    [Sk!d,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  on  a  skid  or  skids. 

2.  To  support  with  skida 

3.  To  put  a  skid  or  skid-pan  on ;  to  lock  ; 
to  scotch. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slip  along  obliquely.  (Followed  by 
with  or  on  before  a  substantive.) 

"  The  cart  ikidded  with  the  tramway  rall9,''^i)at7y 
Chronicle,  Oct.  3,  18B5. 

2.  To  revolve  rajiidly,  as  the  wlieel  of  a 
locomotive,  without  biting  the  rails.  To 
obviate  this,  the  driving-wheels  on  freight- 
engines  are  coupled. 

*  skid  (2),  vA.    [Scud.) 

*  skie,  s.    [Set.] 

*  ski'-ej^,  a.    [Eng.  sky;  -ey.}    Like  the  sky  ; 

skyey. 

skiff,  *  Bklffe,  s.  [Pr.  esquif,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
skif,  schi/;  Ger.  schiff  =  a  ship.] 

Naut. :  A  small  fiat -bottomed  boat,  usually 
without  a  keel;   a  small  boat  geneially. 

*  skiff,  v.t.   [Skiff,  s]   To  pass  over  in  a  skiff. 

"They  hnvetkift 
Torrents."    Shakesp.  (/) .   Two  Noble  Kintmtn,  L  &. 

skif' -fling,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mason.  :  Knocking  off  the  rough  corners  of 
ashlar  in  the  preliminary  dressing. 

Skil'-der,  v.i.  [Skeldeh.]  To  live  by  begging 
or  pilfering.     {Scotch.) 

skil'  ful,  skiir-ful,  *  skil -faU,  •  skil- 

fuUe,  «.     [Eng.  skill;  ■full.] 

1.  Having  skill;  well  skilled  in  any  art; 
hence,  dexterous  or  clever  in  any  manual 
operation  in  the  arts  or  professions  ;  expert. 

"  Hia  father  waa  a  man  of  Tyre,  ikil/ul  to  work  in 
gold  and  silver." — 2  Chronicles  it  H. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  done  with  skill ; 
clever;  indicating  skill  in  the  performer;  as, 
a  skilful  performance. 

*  3.  Cunning,  judicious. 

"  The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wanda.' 
Shakesp. :  MerchaiU  of  I'tnice,  i,  & 

*  4.  Reasonable. 

"  All  that  wrought  la  with  a  skilful  thoueht" 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  16,732. 

Skil'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  skilful;  -ly.]  In  a 
skilful,  dexterous,  or  clever  manner ;  dex- 
terously, cleverly,  expertly  ;  with  skill. 

*■  Their  encouragements  to  merit  are  more  skilfiUly 
AXiecieA. '—QoldsmUh  :  Pulite  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

Bkir~ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  skilful ;  -ness.^  The 
qnality  or  state  of  being  skilful  or  possessing 
skill ;  dexterity,  expertness,  cleverness,  skill. 

Skill,  skil.  skile,  "skille,  *skyl,  "skyll. 

s.  [Icel.  s/t'ii  =  distinction,  discernment;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  slciel  —  a  separation,  a  boundary; 
skille  =  to  separate  ;  Sw.  skat  =  reason  ;  skilja 
=  to  separate.  From  the  same  root  as  shell, 
scale,  shilling.] 

*  1.  Reason,  judgment,  discernment,  wit, 
sagacity. 

"  All  the  skin  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iv.  T. 

*  2.  Reason,  cause. 

'•  Philip  lieid  th;it  clrtiice,  how  the  luglU  hftd  done, 
Aud  alle  liow  it  bigau,  and  alle  the  skille  why." 

Hobert  de  Brvnnc,  p.  253. 

*  3.  Re;ison  ;  reasonable  ground  for  action. 

"  As  it  ia  right  and  skil." 
Chaucer:  Legend  of  Good  Womeru     fProL) 

4.  Familiar  knowledgeof  any  art  or  science, 
combined  with  readiness  and  dexterity,  or 
manipulation,  or  performance,  or  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  art  or  science  to  practical 
purposes ;  power  to  discern  and  execute ; 
ability  to  perceive  and  perform;  dexterity, 
expertness,  art,  aptitude. 

*  5.  A  specific  exercise  or  display  of  art  or 
ability. 

*  6.  Any  particular  art. 

"  Leanieil  in  one  skill,  and  in  another  kind  of  learn- 
ing unskilful."— /TooAffr;  EccleS.  Polity. 

*  skill-less,  a.     Inexpert,  ignorant. 

■'  Hciw  features  are  ahroad. 
I  am  skill-less  of. "        Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  111.  L 


*  skill-thirst,  a.  Strong  desire  for  know 
ledge. 

"  Too  ouiious  skill-thirst,  uuvy,  felony." 

SylvaiCer:  The  lmpottur*,tM, 

*  skill,  v.t,  &  i.     [Skill,  s.] 

A.  Trans,  :  To  know ;  to  understand  ;  to 
be  skilled  in. 

"  To  skill  the  nxta  of  expressing  our  mind."— flamxK 
B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  discern,  to  discriminate,  to  under- 
stand ;  to  have  discernment  or  understand* 
ing. 

"  One  man  of  wisdom,  experience.  learnlDR,  and 
direction,  may  Judge  better  in  tliuse  things  tliat  ho 
o<iii  skiil  of,  than  ten  thousand  uthers  that  be  l^uo- 
lanW—W/iitgifle. 

2.  To  matter,  to  signify ;  to  be  a  matter  of 
concern  or  importance.  (In  this  sense  used 
impersonally.) 

"  It  skilla  not,  boots  not,  step  by  step  to  trace 
Hia  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race." 

Byron  :  Lara,  I.  L 

skilled,  a.  [Eng.  skill;  -ed.]  Having  skill 
or  familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science, 
combined  with  readiness  and  dextciity  in 
manipulation  or  performance  ;  familiar  or 
well  acquainted  with  ;  expert,  dexterous, 
skilful. 

"  Whom,  skilled  in  fates  to  corne. 
The  sire  forwtu-ud."        Pope:  Homer;  UtadiLl.Wtt 

*  Skil'-less,  a.  [Eng.  skil{l);  -less.]  Destituta 
of  sldll ;  unskilful,  unskilled,  ignorant,  awk- 
ward. 

"  Who  ever  taught  a  ikillea  man  to  teach  ?" 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  IL 

skil'-let,  *  skel'-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escuellctte-^ 
a  little  dish,  dimin.  from  escue//e  =  a  dish,  from 
Lat.  scii^ei^a  =  a  salver,  dimin.  from  scutra,  scuta 
=  a  tray.  Skillet  and  scuttle  are  doublets.]  A 
pan  or  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or  oth^r  metal, 
with  a  long  handle,  used  for  boiling  water, 
stewing  meat  or  vegetables,  &c. 

"  Savea  the  small  Inventory,  bed.  and  stool, 
Skillet  and  old  caa-ved  chest,  from  public  sale.* 
Cotoper  :  Task.  iv.  401 

*  skiU'-ml,  o.    [Skilfol.1 

skil-li-ga-lce',  skil-U-go-lee',  s,  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  kind  of  poor,  thin,  watery  broth 
or  soup,  sometimes  composed  of  oatmeal  and 
water  in  which  meal  lias  been  boiled  ;  thin 
watery  porridge  served  out  to  prisoners, 
pauit'is,  &c. ;  a  dish  made  of  oatmeal,  su^ar, 
and  Wilier,  formerly  served  out  to  saikus  in 
the  navy. 

skill'-ing  (1),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  sliraU 
ing  or  shelling.]  A  bay  of  a  barn  or  a  slrght 
addition  to  a  cottage. 

Skill'~ing  (2),  s.    [Schilling.] 

skil'-ly,  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of 
skiliigalee  (q.v.). 

skim,  s.  [Skim,  v.]  Scum;  the  thick  matter 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 

skim-coulter  plough,  s.  A  plough 
havinu'  a  small  share  in  advance  of  the  main 
one,  the  object  being  to  pare  and  turn  into 
the  furrow  the  suiface  herbage  and  manure, 
so  that  the  main  furrow-slice  may  cover  it 
over  entirely. 

skim-milk,  s. 

Chem. :  Milk  from  which  the  excess  of 
creain  has  been  extracted.  It  is  a  light  and 
digestible  food,  but  its  comjmsition  varies 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  creara 
has  risen  and  been  removed. 

"  Cheese  was  brought;  saya  Slouch,  This  e'en  ehall  roU: 
This  is  skim-mUk,  and  tlierefoie  it  shall  go."     King. 

skim,  *  skym,  v.t.  &  i,  [A  variant  of  scum 
(q.v.);  Dan.  skicmvie=^  to  skim,  from  skvm 
=  scum  ;  Sw.  skumma  mjnlk  =  to  skim  milk  ; 
skum  =  scum  ;  Irish  sgemim  =  to  skim  ;  S'j':i7n 
=  foam,  scum  ;  Ger.  schdmnen  =  to  skim,  from 
schaum  =  scum.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  clear  the  scum  from  ;  to  clear,  aa 
liquid,  from  a  substiince  fln.-iting  on  it  by 
means  of  an  instrument  which  passes  under 
the  substance  and  along  the  liquid. 

■■  Each  with  a  meaa  of  piHtage  and  skimmed  milk." 
it' ordtuforth :  Michael, 

2.  To  take  off  by  skimming. 

"Hkimming  tbeni  [locusts]  from  ofT  the  water  with 
little  nets."— /Mm/nVr;    I'oi/dffea  laii    ItieS). 

3.  To  pass  near  the  surface  of;  to  pass  over 
lightly  and  rapidly  ;  to  graze. 

"  The  liorpe  hs  w.inton,  and  almost  as  fleet. 
That  skiyns  the  3i»nciou3  meadow  at  full  sceed  ■ 
Cowper:  Tat^.  \L  3&. 


boil,  bop-;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eajiist.    ph  =  1 
**cian,  -tian  =  shaa*    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhu3.    -clous,  -tious.  -«ious  =  shiis.    -hid,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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4.  To  glance  over  slightly  or  superficially. 

"To  refti,!,  or  at  all  events  to  ikim.  tlio  vuluiiiiiioua 
utteniiices  of  rlv&l  stattisuien." — Oaily  T&Ugrajjh, 
Oct.  29.  \<ib&, 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  jiass  lightly  and  rapidly;  to  glide 
aloug  ill  an  even,  smooth  couise. 

"  £iu barked  hU  men,  and  titimm^d  alon^  the  sea." 
Drj/den:    Virgil;  .fjieiti  vL  1,3*4. 

2.  To  glide  along  near  the  surface  ;  to  brush 
•long. 

■  Not  so  when  ewlft  Camllln  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th  unbending  ooni,  ami  skiuis  alonR  the 
oialu,"  J'ope    Etsau  on  C)itici-.m,  ii.  368. 

3.  To  hasten  over  superficially  and  without 
attention. 

"  They  tkim  over  a  science  in  a  very  Bunertlcial  Bnr- 
vey,  and  never  lead  their  disciples  iuto  tnu  depths  of 
it.  —  Watts 

•  Skim  -  ble  -  sc^m  -  ble.  •  skim'  -  ble  - 
Skam-ble,  a.  &  adv.  [A  reduplicati'»n  of 
tcamble  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  mlj. :  Wandering,  rambling,  discon- 
nected, wild. 

"A  clip-winged  ip'iffln,  and  a  nioulten  raven. 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  rimpiu);  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  tki'iiblcekaviOlti  atult" 

Shakeiji. :  1  Henry  1 1'.,  ill.  1. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  confused  or  rambling 
manner. 

•  skim'-ing-ton,  *  skim'-i-trj^,  «.    [Skim- 

MINOTON.) 

skim'-mer,  s.    [Eng.  skim,  v. ;  -er,] 

L  Ord.  Jxiiig.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
skims ;  specifically — 

1.  A  peiforated  ladle  or  flat  dish  with  a 
handle  for  taking  the  scum  from  a  boiling  so- 
lution, or  from  the  water  in  which  an  object 
is  boiled. 

2.  One  who  skims  over  a  subject ;  a  super- 
ficial student. 

"  Tliere  are  different  degrees  of  tklmtnert ;  first,  he 
who  goes  no  fitrther  tliau  the  title-page  ;  secondly,  he 
who  proceeds  to  the  couteut8an(liudex,&o." — &heiton: 
Deisin  HnvealeJ,  diaL  a 

U,  Technically  : 

1.  Fouiiding:  A  stiff  bar  of  iron,  the  end  of 
which  for  a  few  inches  is  flattened  and  curved 
sli^'htly.  It  is  used  at  the  time  of  pouring, 
to  keep  back  the  slag. 

2.  Omith.:  The  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  Rhynchops  (q.v.),  from  their  habit  of  skim- 
ming along  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  search  of 
food.  They  are  also  called  Scissor-bills,  from 
the  fact  that  their  bills  are  well  adapted  for 
cutting  or  scooping,  the  lower  mandible  being 
much  longer  and  nitlier  flatter  than  the  upper, 
and  shutting  into  it  like  the  blade  of  a  clusp- 
knife  into  its  handle.  The  best  known  species 
is  Rhynchops  iiigra,  the  Common  Skimmer, 
Cut-water,  Shear-bill,  or  Black  Skinmier,  found 
on  the  coast  of  America  and  part  of  Africa, 
about  twenty  inches  long,  dark  brown  on  the 
toj)  of  head  and  upper  surface,  with  a  bar  of 
white  across  the  wings,  and  the  under  surface 
white.  It  breeds  nn  marshes  and  sandy  islands, 
laying  three  white  eggs  with  ash-coloured 
spots. 

*  skim'-mer-ton,  s.    [Skimmington.] 

Skim'-xni-a,  s.  [Japanese  shimmi  =  a  hurt- 
ful iiuit.j 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Celastracere  orof  Auranti- 
aceie  (Treas.  of  Hot.),  of  Rutacese  (Prof.  ]Valt). 
Calyx  four-partf  d,  persistent ;  petals  four  ; 
stamens  four;  disk  fleshy,  four-lobed  ;  seeti,  a 
drupe  with  four  one-seeded  stones.  Skimmin 
Lanreola  is  a  very  fragrant  Himalayan  shrub, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  burnt  for  incense  or 
are  eaten  by  the  hill  people. 

■kim'-ming,  pr.  j^ar.,  a.,  &  s.    [Skim,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  skims, 

2.  That  which  is  removed  by  skimming 
from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  ;  scum.  (Usually 
in  the  plural.) 

'■  They  retiahed  the  very  skimmings  of  the  kettle."— 
Cook.  Second  Vonage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

8kim'-min^-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  skimming;  -ly.] 
In  a  skimming  manner  ;  by  gliding  along  the 
emface. 

skim'  -  miiig  -  ton,  *  skim'  -  mer  -  ton, 

*  skim -iiig  ton,  *skim' i-try,  adv.  &  «. 
[See  def.  A.] 

A*  As  adv. :  A  word  of  unknown  origin,  but 


prol)ably  the  name  of  some  notorious  scold ; 
used  only  in  the  phraae,  To  ride  skimmington, 
or  to  ride  the  skimmiiigton,  a  burlt-sque  pro- 
cession  in  ridicule  of  a  man  who  allowed  him- 
self  to  be  henpe<'ked.  The  man  rode  behind 
the  woman,  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail. 
The  man  held  a  distaff,  and  the  woman  beat 
hiui  about  the  head  and  face  with  a  ladle. 
As  the  procession  jiassed  a  house  where  a 
woman  was  paramount,  each  person  gave  the 
threshold  a  sweep. 
B.  As  siihst. :  A  row,  a  disturbance. 

"  Th<'re  was  danger  of  a  gkimmhiifton  between  the 
great  w  iy  and  the  coif." — Walpote:  Litlers,  i.  28y. 

skimp,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  skamr,  skami  =  short ; 
s::emma  —  to  shorten.]  Scanty,  niggardly,  in- 
sulticieut. 

Skimp,  v.t.  &  {.     [Skimp,  o.] 

Ao  Trans.  :  To  treat  in  a  niggardly,  scanty 
manner;  to  scrimp. 

"  When  akimped  and  cut  with  economy  they  are 
simply  horrible."— flai/tf  Telegraph,  Sept  11,  1886. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  parsimonious  or  nig- 
gardly ;  to  save.    {Prov.) 

t  slump'-ing,  a.  [Skimp,  a.]  Insufficient; 
sc^nt,  done  in  an  unworkmanlike  maniiei-,  from 
want  of  time,  proper  materials,  or  sufficient 
care. 

*'  The  work  was  not  tkimping  work  by  any  means  ; 
It  was  a  bridge  of  sume  pretention."— V.  <&  Brewer: 
English  Studies,  p.  444. 

*  skimp'-ing-l5^,  adv.  [Eng.  skimping;  -ly.] 
In  a  skimping  manner;  parsimoniously. 

"  All  things  less  fkimpingly  dealt  ouL" — Lytton  :  My 
Novel,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xv. 

skin,  *  skinne,  *  skyn,  *  skynne.  s.  [Icel. 
skinn ;  A.S.  scinn;  cogn.  with  Sw.  skinji  ; 
Dan.  skind  ;  Ger.  sckiiiden  =  to  skin;  O.  H. 
Ger.  scintan,  scindan;  Welsh  cen  =  skin, 
peel.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  body  is  consumed  to  nothing,  the  skin  feeling 
rough  and  dry  like  leather." — Harvey:  On  Conaump. 
(ions. 

(.-)  A  hide,  a  pelt ;  the  skin  of  an  animal 
stripped  off  the  body,  whether  green,  dry,  or 
tanned.  In  commercial  language  the  term 
skin  is  applied  to  those  pelts  as  of  calves, 
sheep,  deer,  goats,  lambs,  &e.,  which,  when 
prepared,  are  used  for  the  lighter  uses  of 
bookbinding,  the  mauufacture  of  gloves, 
parcliment,  &c.  ;  while  the  term  hide  is  ap- 
plied to  those  which  are  tanned  and  used  for 
stronger  and  heavier  purposes,  as  for  boots, 
harness,  belts  fur  machinery,  &c. 

"  Alanienbible  thing,  that  of  the  tkin  ot  an  inno- 
cent Iamb  should  be  made  parchment."— STwftc*/).  .■ 
2  He/try  VI.,  iv.  2. 

(3)  The  hide  of  an  animal  still  retaining  its 
shape,  and  used  as  a  vessel  for  containing 
liquids. 

(4)  Any  external  covering  resembling  skin 
in  appearance  ;  a  membranous  substance 
formed  or  attached  to  a  surface. 

2.  Fig. :  The  body,  the  person. 

"  We  meet  with  many  of  these  dimgeroiia  civilities, 
wherein  tis  liard  for  a  man  to  save  both  his  tkin  2ind 
his  credit."— i'A»( I'd Ht/e. 

II.  Techniadly: 

1,  Anot.  :  The  integument  everywhere  sur- 
rounding the  body.  It  consists  of  an  outer 
layer  called  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf- 
skin,  and  an  inner  one,  the  cutis  vera,  the  c^ttis, 
or  the  corinm.  These  constitute  tlie  proper 
skin.  Under  them  is  a  third  layer,  called  the 
eubcntaneons  cellular  tissue,  considered  also  as 
jiertaining  to  the  skin  when  that  word  is  used 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  In  man 
the  skin  is  more  or  less  covered  with  scattered 
hairs  ;  in  some  lower  mammnls  the  hairs  are 
much  more  dense  ;  in  birds  they  are  replaced 
by  feathers,  and  in  reptiles  and  tishes  by  scales, 
or,  in  some  cases,  by  plates ;  the  typical 
Amphibia  have  a  naked  skin.  An  integu- 
ment liomologous  with  the  skin  exists  in  the 
Invertebrates. 

2  Physiol.  :  The  skin  acts  as  a  protection  to 
the  organs  bidow.  It  is  also  a  vast  excretory 
system,  sending  out  a  large  amount  of  perspi- 
ration (q.v.)  through  the  sudoriferous  glands. 
To  a  small  extent  it  is  also  an  absorbent  of 
fluids  from  without. 

t  3.  Bot. :  The  epidermis  of  a  plant  or  of  a 
fruit. 

4.  Naiit. :  That  part  of  a  sail  when  furled 
which  remains  outside  and  covers  the  whole. 


To  furl  with  a  smooth  «Wn,  or  skin  t?u  sail  up 
in  the  bunt,  is  to  turn  the  skin  well  up,  so  as 
to  cover  the  sail  neatly. 

5,  ShiphuiJd. :  The  casing  covering  the  ribs 
of  a  ship.  When  this  is  of  iron  it  consists  of 
plates  laid  in  alternate  inside  and  outside 
strakea. 

skin-bound,  a.  A  terra  applied  to  a 
state  in  wluch  the  skin  appears  to  be  drawn 
tightly  over  the  flesh. 

Skin-boicnd  disease : 

Pathol. :  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

Skin-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.  :  Diseases  affecting  the  skin.  Some 
are  of  a  trifling  character,  otliers  are  sympto- 
matic of  grave  internal  derangements,  and 
are  difficult  to  cure.  Many  resemble  each 
other,  and  mistakes  of  identificiition  are  apt 
to  occur.    [Dermatology.] 

Skin-eaters,  t  skin-moths,  s.  pL 

Entoin.:  The  Dermestidae  (q.v.). 

skin-grafting,  ». 

Surg. :  The  transplantingof  sections  of  living 
ekia  trvm  une  portion  of  tlie  body  to  another 
or  from  one  person  to  another. 

8kin-woo]»  &    Wool  plucked  from  the 

dead  sheep. 

Skin,  v.t.  &  t.    [Skin,  <.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  tlw  skin ;  to  flay,  to 
peel. 

"  It  was  uuanimouflly  agreed  that  they  should  eat 
their  vulture :  the  bird  waa  accordingly  skinned."— 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk,  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2,  To  cover  with,  or  as  with  skin ;  to  cover 
superficially.    (Lit.  £f(g.) 

"  That  sk-itis  the  vice  o'  th'  top." 

SftaAcJ/). ;  Measure  for  Measure,  IL  2. 

B.  7n(ra7is.  .*  To  become  covered  over  with 
skin  :  as,  A  wound  skins  over. 

T[  To  skin  up  a  sail  in  the  bunt:  [Skin,  »., 
II.  4.]. 

Skinph,  v.t.  [Cf.  skivip,  scrimp,  smni,  &c.]  To 
stint,  to  scrimp;  to  give  short  allowanccL 
iPror.) 

Skin'-deep,  a.  [Eng.  skin,  and  deep.]  Not 
re;iching  or  penetrating  beyond  the  skin; 
superficial,  slight;  not  deep. 

Skin'-llint,  s.  [Eng.  skin,  and  fiint.]  A  very 
niggardly,  stingy  person. 

skin' -fill,  s.  [Eng.  skin;  -Mif).]  As  much 
as  the  skin,  i.e.,  the  stomach,  will  hold. 

*  skink  (I),  s.    [A.S.  scene  =  drink.]    Driuk. 

skink  (2),  *  skihck,  s.  [Shank.]  A  shin- 
bone  of  beef;  soup  made  with  a  shin  of  beef 
or  other  sinewy  portions. 

"  Scotch  tkink,  which  la  a  pottage  of  strong  uooiiah- 
ment,  is  made  of  tlie  knees  and  sinews  of  beef,  but 
long  boiled  ;  jelly  also  of  knuckles  of  veoL" — Bacon: 
A'lit.  Hist .  5  45. 

skink  (3),  S9ink,  s.    [Scincus.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  popular  name  for  Scinoiis  offid- 
nalis  or  any  individual  of  the  family  Scincidge, 
considered  by  some  naturalists  as  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Lizards  and  the 


COMMON   SKINK. 

Serpents,  since  it  contains  individuals  which 
are  lacertiform.  others  having  rudimentary 
limbs,  and  others  again  serpentiform  in  ap- 


■^6 


LlilBS  OF  SCINCIDA. 


1,  Sepi  oceliafuj.    2.  S.  miofiecton,    8.  S  trtdaett/ltUL 
4.  The  genua  Kbodono.    s.  £  monudacli/tiu. 

pearance,  the  external  limbs  being  entirely 
absent,  as  in  the  Slow-wnrin.  The  Common 
Skink  is  from  six  to  eiglit  inches  long,  red- 
dish -  dun,  with  darker  transTerse  bands, 
wedge-shaped  head,  and  four  short  limbs. 
[Adda.] 


late,  mt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  i&a,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQli,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    «9,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


8t  Ink— skirt 
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*tSkink.  v.i.  &  t    [A.S.  sc-encan;  IceL  skeyikja.] 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  serve  di'iuk ;  to  pour  out 
liquor. 

•'  Villainea,  why  skink  you  uot  nnto  this  (ulluw? 
He  ui&k^  me  blytlie  iiud  iiicrry  In  my  tlioughte." 
Lodge:  Lookinjgtatt for  Kii'jlaud. 

B.  Trans. :  To  serve  out  or  draw,  as  liquor; 
to  pour  out  for  drinking. 

"  Then  &kink  o\it  the  first  gldsa  ever,  and  drink  with 
all  companies."— Bfn  Jonsvn  :  Sarlhuiomeie  I-'air,  ii.  3. 

8kink'-er,  s.  [Eng.  skink;  -er.]  One  who 
servt's  or  yours  out  liquor ;  a  drawer,  a 
tapster. 

"  Au  old  skinkffr,  you  mean,  John."— Scott .'  Old 
Mortality,  ch,  xi, 

flkink'-ing,  skink' -ling,  a.     [Skinch.] 

Me;in,  paltry,  nii^^'anily,  scanty. 

"  Auld  Scotland  w&uts  no  skinking  ware." 

Burns :  Tn  a  Haggis. 

skin' -less,  a.  [Eng.  skin  ;  -less.]  Having  no 
skin  or  a  thin  skin  ;  destitute  of  a  skia  or 
outer  covering. 

Skinned,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [Skin,  v.] 

A,  ^5  pa.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Deprived  of  the  skin  ;  flayed,  peeled. 

2.  Having  a  skin  ;  covered  with  a  skin. 

"The  wound  was  skinned;  hut  the  strength  of  hla 
thigh  was  not  restored."— Z>r«(/e« ;  Virgil:  ^£neU. 
(Ded.) 

3.  Having  the  nature  of  skin  or  leather ; 
hard,  callous. 

"When  the  ulcer  becontea  foul,  and  discharges  a 
nasty  ichor,  the  edges  in  prouesa  of  time  tuck  in.  find 
growing  fki7tnetla.ua  bard,  givelttfaeuameoi  caUuua." 
—Sharp:  Surgei-ff. 

•kin'-ner,  a.    [Eng.  skin,  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  skins. 

"  Then  the  Uockaer  immediately  mounts,  and  rides 
after  more  game.  leaving  the  other  to  tlie  shhiners, 
who  are  at  hand."— Dumpier  :  Voyages  (an.  l6iCJ. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  skins  or  felts. 

"  Let  not  the  skinner's  daughter's  aonne 
Possesse  what  he  iiretunda." 

Warner:  Albions  England,  bit,  Iv, 

IT  The  Skinners  are  one  of  the  chief  London 
Compnnie.s.    They  were  incorporated  in  1327. 

8kin'-ni-ness,  s.  [Eng.  skinny;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  skinny;  want  of 
flesh,  leanness. 

flkin'-njr,  *  skln~nle«  a.    [Eng.  skin;  -ny.] 

1.  Consisting  only  of  skin;  very  lean; 
wanting  flesh. 

■'  Her  chappy  finger  laving 
Dpon  her  skinny  lips."         bhakesp. :  Macbath,  L  3, 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  skin. 

"  Tlie  end  of  their  be.iks  Is  suft.  and  of  a  skinny,  or 
mnitj  properly,  cartilaginous  eubstauee."— Cooft.'S'econd 
Toyage,  bk.  i,  th.  v. 

skip,  *skippe,  V.i.  &r  [Ir.  s[7(o?)  =  to  snatch; 
sfjobaim,  =  to  pluck,  to  pull,  to  bite;  Gael. 
sg'aih  =  to  start  or  move  suddenly ;  Wei. 
ysgipio  =  to  snatch  away;  ysgip  =  a.  quick 
snatch  ;  cf.  Icel.  skoppa  =  to  spin  like  a  top.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  leap  lightly  ;  to  fetch  quick  bounds ; 
to  bound  or  spring  lightly. 

"  He  ikifjped,  he  smiled,  he  blessed  them  with  a 
thousand  good  wishes.'— ^iiH^an.-  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  ii. 

2.  To  pass  without  notice  ;  to  make  omis- 
eions.    (Frequently  with  over.) 

"  The  Spaccio  taxes  even  a  hookworm's  patience, 
and  ought  to  be  re;id  with  a  liberal  licence  in  skip- 
ping:'~a.  H.  Lewes  :  Uizt,  ^  Philosophy,  ii.  114. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pass  with  a  quick  bound ;  to  pass  over 
or  by  ;  to  miss. 

"  As  our  toads  are  known  at  times  to  do,  nud  thus 
akip  the  tadpole  state.  —UurrougUs  :  Pepaetcn,  p.  2u2. 

2.  To  pass  over  intentionally  in  reading. 

"  They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue,  may  skip 
these  two  chapters,  and  proceed  to  the  following."— 
Burnet, 

Skip  (1),  s.     [Skip,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  light  leap  or  bi.und  ;  a  spring. 

"You  will  make  so  large  a  skip  as  to  east  yourself 
from  the  laud  into  the  water."— J/ore ;  Antidote 
against  Alhei^jn, 

2.  In  Dublin  University,  a  slang  term  for  a 
college  servant  or  waiter  ;  a  scout. 

II.  Music :  A  movement  from  any  one  note 
to  another  which  is  at  a  greater  interval  than 
one  degree. 

*  skip  -  brain,    •  skipp  -  braine,    a. 

Flighty,  volatile. 


skip-jack,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  (See  extract). 

"The  boyes,  atripllngs.  Ac.  that  have  tne  riding  of 
thcjailes  upauil  dvwnv  are culWd skip-Jacks." —D^kker: 
Laiithorne  *  Candle  Ltght,  cli.  il 

2.  Au  Upstart. 

"  Now  the  dtivil.  said  ahe.  take  these  villalua,  that 
can  never  leave  griunlng,  because  I  am  not  bo  fair  aa 
mistress  Mopsn;  to  tiee  how  this  skip-jack  looks  at 
am.'—Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eniom.  :  Any  insect  of  the  Elateridae 
(q.v.).    Gulled  also  Click-beetle. 

"  The  British  species  are  numerous,  the  largest  not 
quite  liiUf  nil  inch  lung,  tfkiv-jtivk  ia  another  popular 
U;uno  fur  iliL-iu.  "— C'Aujrtieri"  Cyclop.,  iii.  77. 

2.  Ichthji.  :  The  same  as  Blue-fish,  2. 

"  Ttnnnodon  saltntor.  sometimes  called  Skip-jack,  Is 
sprerid  over  noariy  all  the  tropical  aud  eub-tropical 
seas."— Wiirt(A«r  /  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  447. 

*  skip-kennel,  5.    A  lackey,  a  footboy. 

"The  lowest  utatiou  of  hum;in  life,  which,  as  the 
old  ballad  says,  is  thiit  of  Atki /-kennel  turned  out  of 
place."' — Swift :  Directions  to  the  Footman. 

skip-tooth  saw,  5.  A  saw  iu  which 
alternate  teeth  are  cut  out. 

skip  (2),  8.     [A.S.  seep."]    [Skep.] 

1.  Mining:  A' kind  of  bucket  employea  in 
narrow  or  inclined  shafts,  where  the  hoisting- 
device  has  to  be  conflned  between  guides. 

"  There  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  proper  work- 
lug  of  tlio  skip  with  the  new  eualnt."— Money  Market 
lieuic^o,  Nov.  7,  ISaS. 

2.  Sugar-making :  A  chaise  of  Byrup  in  the 
pans. 

3.  A  wicker  basket  mounted  on  wheels,  and 
employed  to  convey  cops,  &,c.,  about  a  factory. 

Skip-shaft,  s. 

Mining :  A  shaft  boxed  off  by  Itself  for  the 
skip  to  ascend  and  descend  in. 

Skip-Wheel,  5. 

Carding:  A  wheel  in  aeelf-atrippingcarding- 
machine  to  govern  the  order  in  which  the 
tup-flats  are  lifted  to  be  cleaned. 

skip  (3),  5.  L-*^  abbrev.  of  skipper  (I),  (q.v.).] 
'llu-  leader  of  the  players  on  each  aide  In 
curling. 

Skip'-per  (1),  s.  [Dut.  scUpper  =  a  mariner, 
a  sliipper,  a  sailor,  from  schip  =  ship  (q.v.).] 

L  The  niaster  or  captain  of  a  sni.ill  trading 
or  merchant  vessel ;  a  sea-captain  ;  the  master 
of  a  vessel  generally. 

"  And  the  skippar  had  taken  his  little  daughter. 
To  beai-  him  cvmintny." 

Longfellow  :   Wreck  of  the  Besperu*. 

2.  The  same  as  Skip  (3),  s.  (q.v.). 
skip'-per  (2),  s.    [Eng.  skip,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  skips. 

"Two  classes  of  readers,  however,  may  get  not  a 
little  that  is  niteresting  out  of  tliis  hook— the  pachy- 
deriij^Ltuus  plodder  and  the  judicious  3A(>ijer."—i'aH 
Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  28    1884. 

2.  A  young,  thoughtless  person ;  ayoungling. 

3.  The  cheese  maggot. 

4.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Saury 
Pike,  Scomberesox  saurus. 

II.  Entom.  (PI.):  The  family  Hesperidse 
(q.v.).  So  named  from  their  short,  jerky 
flight.  The  Grizzled  Skipper  is  Thymele  alve- 
olus; the  Dingy  Skipper,  Thanaos  lages;  the 
Chequered  Skipper.  Steropes  paniscus ;  the 
Small  Skipper,  Pamphila  tinea  ;  the  Lulworth 
Skipper,  P.  artmon;  the  Large  Skipper,  P. 
sylvanus;  the  Peail  or  Silver-spotted  Skipper, 
P.  comma.  The  rarest  are  the  Lulworth  and 
the  PearL 

skip'-pet,  s.     [Dimin.from  A.S.seip  =  aship.] 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  boat ;  a  skiff. 
"  Upon  the  hank  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  dainty  damsel,  dressing  of  her  hair, 
By  whom  a  little  floating  skippet  did  appear." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  If.  xil.  14. 

II.  Arrli(r.nl. :  A  small  cylindrical  turned 
box,  with  a  lid  or  cover,  for  keeping  records. 

skip'-ping,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Skip,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  to  skip  ;  characterized 
by  skips  or  bounds ;  hence,  fig.,  flighty, 
wanton,  tliouglitless. 

skipping-rope,  s.  A  small  rope  used 
for  exeicise  by  young  persons,  who  make 
short  leaps  while  it  is  swung  under  their 
feet  and  over  their  heads. 


skipping-teaohe,  s. 

Sugar:  A  dippmg-pan  used  In  a  sngar- 
boiling  house  for  lifting  the  concentral4;a 
sacrharine  solution  from  the  open  evaporating 
pan  and  conveying  it  to  the  cooler. 

Skip'-ping-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  skipping;  -ly.] 
In  a  skipping  manner;  with  skips  or  bounds  • 
with  omissions. 

skxr,  v.i.    [Skirr.] 

"  skirk,  v.i.    [Shriek.] 

skirl,  v.i.  [Allied  to  s;m/?(q.v.).]  To  shriek; 
to  cry  out  in  a  shrill  voice;  to  give  out  a 
shrill  sound.     (Scotch.) 

'•  D'ye  think  ye'll  helu  tht^m  wl'aWr/inp  tluitgat*)?' 
—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

skirl,  s.  [Skiri.,  v.]  A  shrill  cry  or  sound. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Done  naethlng  hut  laugh  and  greet,  the  skirt  at 
the  tail  o'  the  gutta."— ScoH ;  Antviuury,  ch,  xxxv. 

skirl'-ing,  s.  [Skirl,  v.\  A  shrill  cry;  a 
skul.     ^>.cotch.) 

*  skirm,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  t&kermir ;  Fr.  tscTirn^.'\ 
To  teuce,  to  skirmish.    [SKiRMit^H,  s.\ 

Bkir'-mish,  *  scar'-mishe,  *  scar-moge, 
*  skrym-yssh,  "  skyr-myssh,  s.  [Kr. 
escarmonchc,  Iroin  O.  H.  Ger.  ^cirnuxn;  M.  H. 
Ger.  sckirmen  —  to  defend,  to  flght,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  scirm,  schirm ;  Ger.  schirm  ~  & 
shield,  a  shelter,  a  defence.]  [Soaramoucu, 
Scrimmage.] 

1.  A  slight  fight  in  war,  between  small 
parties,  and  less  than  a  batilM;  a  loose,  desultory 
kinil  of  engaffement  in  presence  of  two  armies, 
between  email  detachments  sent  out  fur  the 
purpose  either  of  drawing  on  a  battle  or  of 
concealing  by  their  fire  the  movements  of  the 
troops  in  the  rear. 

2.  A  contest, 

"  There  U  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwirt  sltmior 
Benedick  and  her:  they  never  meet  but  theie'g  a 
sktT^nith  of  viiL"~~Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

skiy-mish,  v.i.  [Skirmish,  s.)  To  engage  in 
.skirmishes;  to  fight  slightly  or  iu  small 
parties. 

"  Skirmishing  every  day  in  email  parties,  and  som»- 
tinjes  surprising  a  brest-work. ' — Dumpier:  Voyngea 
(an.  \W>). 

skir'-mish-er,  «.  [Eng.  skirmish^  v. ;  -er.] 
•Hie  who  skirmishes. 

skirr,  skir,  v.i.  &  (.    [Scour.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  pass  quickly,  to  scud,  to 

run. 
"  The  black-maned  clouds,  like  Furies  on  the  wing 
it(>'  paflL"  Btackie:  Lays  of  Highiands,  p.  118. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pass  over  rapidly  ;  to  scour. 

"  Mount  ye,  spur  ye.'itfrr  the  plain. 
Tlmt  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain." 

Byron:  Hiege  of  Corinth,  XxlL 

Bkir'-ret,  sker'-ret,  s.  [Dut.  sTnterwortd 
=  sugar-root.     (Prior.)] 

Bot. :  Stum  Sisaruni,  a  perennial  umbel- 
liferous plant,  a  native  of  China,  cultivated 
for  its  small  fleshy  tubers,  which  are  boiled 
and  served  with  butter  as  a  vegetalile. 

"  The  ikirret,  and  the  leek's  aspiring  kind." 

Cowper;  Virgil;  The balad. 

skir'-rhus,  s.    [Scirrhus.j 

skirt,  *skyrt,  s.  [Icel.  shirta^K  shirt; 
8w.  skjorta;  Dan.  skiorte.  Skirt  aud  shirt  are 
doublets.] 

1.  The  lower  and  loose  part  of  a  coat  or 
otlier  dress  below  the  waist. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  part  cf  dress. 

3.  Tlie  border,  edge,  margin,  or  extreme  part 
of  any  thing  or  place. 

4.  A  woman's  garment  like  a  petticoat. 

II  Divided-skirl :  A  skirt  su  cut  aud  fashioned 
as  to  resemble  very  wide  trousers. 

5.  The  diaphragm  or  midriff  in  animals. 

H  To  sit  vjion  one's  skirU:  To  take  revenge 
upon  a  person. 

skirt-dance,  s.  A  dance  in  which  the 
rhythmical  luutions  of  the  budy  are  aecum- 
panied  by  eorreepouding  waviugs  of  the  per- 
foimer's  bkirt. 

slux*t;-dancer,  $.    One  who  performs  a 

skirt-dance  (qv.). 

skirt-dancing,  *.  The  performing  of 
a  skirt-dance  (q.v.). 


bSil,  b6^ ;  po^t,  j<5^1 ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bengh ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenopkon,  e^lst.    -Inff, 
Hdan*  -tian  =  shain.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiln.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  itc-  =  bfJ,  d^L 
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akirt,  v,t.  &  i,    [Skirt,  s.] 
A.  Trunsitive  ; 

1.  To  border ;  to  run  along  the  edge  of ;  to 
form  or  constitute  the  bonU-r  of. 


2.  To  pass  along  or  bythe  border  or  etl^e  of. 

"  Shirting  the  little  apinuey  on  the  top  of  the  bill." 
—Field.  Dec.  19.  IBHJ. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  on  the  border;  to 
live  on  the  border  or  extreme. 

•kirt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Skirt,  v.) 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord  Lang.  :  Material  for  making  skirts. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Build.  :  A  wash-board  or  plinth  laid 
around  the  wall  of  a  room  next  to  the  floor. 
Called  also  Skirting-board. 

2.  Saddlen/ :  A  padded  lining  beneath  the 
flaps  of  a  saddle. 

skirting-board. «.  [Skirting,  C.  II.  l.] 

•  skirt' -less,  a.  [Eng.  skirt,  s. ;  -kss.]  With- 
out a  skirt ;  destitute  of  a  skirt. 

"  -Ajid  sure  great  Skeffliigtou  must  daim  our  praise, 
For  skirtless  coats  aiid  skeletous  of  play?." 

Byron  :  English  Bards  *  .'Scotch  Jtevleioers. 

IlkJLt,  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  slciiti,  .tkuta,  skceting  =  a  scoff, 
a  taunt ;  skyti,  skytja,  skyttd  =  an  archer,  a 
maiksmau;  Dan.  skytte;  Sw.  skytt.]  [Skit- 
tish.] 

1.  A  banter,  jeer. 

•'  But  I  caiiDft  thiuk  U'b  Mr.  Gloasan ;  this  will  be 
Bome  o'  your  skita  now." — Scott :  Quy  JUannering,  ch. 
xxxii. 

2.  A  satirical  or  sarcastic  attack ;  a  lam- 
poon, a  burlesque. 

*'  Of  these  many  are  skits  at  the  expense  of  that  un- 
failing object  of  Thackeray's  love  oi  banter."— Z)ai/i/ 
Jfews,  Sept.  28.  1985. 

•  3.  A  light,  wanton  wench. 

"  fHerwl]  at  tiie  request  of  a  dancing  ati(  stroke  off 
the  head  of  St.  John  the  Bi\\>t\st.  —Ifnward  \Knrl  of 
Northampton) :  Def.  agt.  Superstitious  Prophecies. 

Bkit«  v.t.  &  i.     [Skit,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cast  reflections  on.    {Prov.) 

B,  Intraiis. :  To  skip  or  caper  about. 
(Scotch.) 

akit'-tish.  *  skyt-tyshe,  a.    [Eng.  skit,  v.; 

•ish  :  cf.  Sw.  skuta  =  to  leap  ;  Sw.  dial,  slc^itta 
skotta  =  to  leap.  Closely  allied  to  shoot  (q.v.).] 
1.  Shy;  easily  frightened. 

■'  How  many  skittish  girls  have  thus  been  caught." 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Art  of  Love,  L 

•  2.  Wanton,  volatile,  hasty. 

••  Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits. 

Sets  all  on  bazjird."       Skakesp:  Troilut.    (Prol.) 

•3.  Changeable,  fickle. 

"  Some  men  sleep  in  skittish  fortuiie's  hall." 

Sffikesp.  :  Tr-rilia  £  Crettida,  ilL  3, 

•  4.  Deceitful,  deceptive,  untrustworthy. 

"  Withal  it  is  observed,  that  the  lands  In  Bs-rkaliire 
are  vevysh-itlish.  and  often  cast  their  owners,  "—/"witer,' 
WorihtKS:  Barkshire. 

akit'-tish-n.y,  adv,  [Eng.  sJcittisTi;  -ly.]  In  a 
skittish  manner ;  shyly,  wantonly,  change- 
ably. 

"  The  beasts  were  very  plump,  and  skittishJ;/  played 
as  they  passed  by."— Situation  qf  Paradise  (1683),  p.  93. 

Bkit'-tish-ness,  s,  [Eng.  skittish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  statt-  of  being  skittish ;  shyness, 
wantonness,  fickleness. 

•  skit' -tie,  s.     [Skittles.] 

skittle-alley,  s.  An  alley  or  court  in 
which  the  game  of  skittles  is  played. 

skittle-ball,  s.  A  disc  of  hard  wood 
nsed  in  the  game  of  skittles. 

skittle-dog,  s.     [Picked  Dog-fish.] 

skittle-ground,  «.  The  same  as  Skittle- 
alley  (q.v.). 

skittle-pot,  s. 

Mctall.  :  A  tall  crucible,  swelled  towards 
the  middle,  used  for  reducing  jeweller's  sweep- 
ings. 
8kit'-tle§.  s.  pi.  [Dan.  skyttd ;  Sw.  dial,  slcyttel, 
skottel  =  a  shuttle  ;  Icel.  skutile,  from  root  of 
sfcjoto  =  to  shoot  (q.v.).]  A  game  in  wliich 
nine  wooden  pins  are  set  ui>  on  a  frame  at  the 
end  of  a  short  court  or  alley,  the  object  of 
the  players  being  to  knock  overall  the  pins 
in  as  few  throws  as  possible  with  the  skittle- 
ball  (q.v.). 


skive,  8.  [The  same  as  Shive  (q.v.).]  The 
revolving  table  or  lap  chaiged  with  diamond- 
powder,  on  which  diamonds  are  polished  and 
other  gems  are  ground. 

skive,  v.t.    To  shave,  pare  or  gnnd  off. 

ski'-ver  (1),  s.     [Skive.] 

1.  A  paring  tool  for  leather ;  a  knife  used  in 
splitting  sheep-skins. 

2.  A  leatiier  prepared  from  sheepskin  with 
sumaL-h,  like  imitation  morocco,  only  the 
skins  are  split  by  machinery.  The  skins  are 
spread  o+it  in  the  ooze,  and  not  sewn  into 
bags,  as  in  the  morocco  prucess. 

*  skiV-er  (2),  s.     [Skewer.] 

ski' -vie,  a.  [Skew,  ]  Out  of  the  proper  direc- 
tion ;  deranged,  askew.     {Scotch.) 

"  '  Ye  have  it,'  said  Peter,  "thitt  is,  not  clean  skivie^ 
but ."~Scott  J  fiedgauntlet,  ch.  viiL 

sklent,  v.L  [Slant.]  To  run  or  hit  in  an 
oblique  direction  ;  to  slant :  hence,  to  depart 
from  the  truth. 

■'  Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent." 

Bums :  Epistle  to  I.  Lapraik. 

*  Sklere,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gei'.  schkier 

=  a  veil.]    To  cover,  to  shield,  to  protect. 

Skog'-boe-Ute,  s.      [After  Skogboele,   Fin- 
land, where  found  ;  sufF.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Tantalite  (q.v.). 

sko'-le-zite,  s.    [Scolecite.] 

*  skonfe,  5.    [Sconce.] 

*  skor'-cle,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  scorch 
(q.v.).]     "To  scorch. 

skor'-o-dite,  s.    [Scorodite.] 

Skouth,  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  skodha  =  to  look  about, 
to  view.]  Fi-eedum  to  converse  without  re- 
straint ;  range,  scope.    {Scotch.) 

"  Tliey  talk  o'  mercy.  giBce,  and  truth. 
For  what?— to  gie  their  malice  skouth." 

Burns :  To  the  Jiev.  John  McMath. 

sk<^»  5.    [Scow.l 

*  skreen,  s.  &  v.    [Screen.] 

skreigh  {gh  guttural),    s.  &  v.     [Screech.] 

{Scotch.) 

•skrim'-mage(ageasxg),  a.    [ScBiMiiAOE.] 
skrimp,  V.    [Scrimp.] 
skrimp'-y,  a.    [Scrimpy.] 
skringe,  v.t    [Sckinqe.] 
*skrippe,  s.     [Scrip.] 

skrot'  -  ta,  skrot'  -  tie,  scrot'  -  tyle,   s. 

[See  def.]' 

Dyeing  <t  Bot. :  The  Shetland  name  for  a 
dye  prepared  from  Paynnclia  saxatiliSt  or  from 
the  variety  omphalodes. 

Sku'-a,  s.    (See  extract.) 

Ornith.  :  The  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  the  genus  Stercorarius  (q.v.).  They  are 
predatory  swimming  birds,  rarely  fishing  for 
themselves,  and  generally  pursuing  sninller 
gulls  and  terns,  and  compelling  them  to  drop 
or  disgorge  their  prey.  Four  species  may  be 
named  ;    Skua  catarrhactes  (f  LestrU  cataructes), 

tixe  Great  Skua,  which  breeds  in  the  Shetland 


Islands ;  it  is  about  twenty-four  inches  long, 
antl  of  sombre  idumage  ;  S.  poviatorhijius,  the 
Pomatorliine  Skua,  twenty-one  inches,  dark, 
mottled  above,  under  surface  brown  (nearly 
whit.e  in  old  birds);  S.  crciiidatus,  the  Arctic, 
or  Richardson's  SUna,  about  twenty  inches 
long,  occurring  under  two  difff-rent  plumages, 
one  entirely  sooty,  tlie  other  witli  white 
under  parts,  and  S.  parasiticus,   the  L#ong- 


tailed,or  BufTon's  Skua,  about  fourteen  inches 
loug,  upi)er  part  of  bead  black,  upper  surface 
brownibh-gray,  under  surface  white. 

"  The  name  of  Hkwi  la  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
cry  of  the  bird,  wbioti  sduewliat  resembles  the  word 
•akai."  — Wood:  lUas.  jVat  Hist.,  ii.  75i^ 

skua-guU, .':. 

Ornith. :  Tlie  Great  Skua.     ISkua-] 
*Skud,  v.i.     [Scud,  v\ 
Skue,  a.  &i  adv.     [Skew.] 
skiig,  scoug,  s.    [ScLo.] 
skiil-dud'-der-y,  s.  &  a.    [Sculdttddert.] 

Skiilk,  "scolk,  *sculk,v.i. (Sit.  [J)aa.sktUke; 

Sw.  skolka;  Icel.  skolia.] 

A.  Intrans. :  Ta  hide  one's  self  ;  to  lurk  ;  to 
withdraw  into  a  corner  oi-  close  pUire  for  con- 
cealment; to  lieclo.seorliideune'sself through 
shame,  fear,  or  the  like;  to  sneak  away. 

"  Who  were  forced  to  skulk  in  disguise  through 
back  streets."— .l/(w«it/«j/  ■  JIiM.  lug.,  ch.  v. 

*  B,  Trans.:  To  produce  or  bring  forward 
clandestinely  or  improperly. 

skulk'-er.    *  skulk,    s.     [Skulk,    v.]    One 
who  skulks  to  avoid  duty  or  work  ;  a  shirker. 

"  Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker. 
That  fox  Oct:ivi.i.  p.oss  tlie  fates  of  t'elseu  ?  " 

Coleridge:  Death  of  Walleneteiii,  1.7. 

Skiilk'-ing,  pr.  jmr.  or  0..    [Skulk,  v.] 

Skiilk'-ing-ly,  0(?y.   [E.nQ.  skulking ;  -ly.]  In 
a  skulking  iiumner. 

skiill  (I).  *  scoUe,  **  scul,  *  scull,  '  scuUe, 

'  schulle,  5.      [Named    from    its   buwMike 
shape;    Icel.  skdl  =  a.  bowl;  Sw.  sl.al;  Dan. 
skaal.      Allied  to  scale  (of  a  balance),  shell, 
sciiU,  &c.] 
L  Ordimiry  Langiiage : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  But  all  the  ground  with  sculs  was  scattered, 
And  dead  meus  bonea"       Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vil.80; 

*  2.  The  brain,  as  the  seat  of  intelligence. 
(Cowper.) 

*3.  A  skull-cap. 

"  No  succour  it  was  to  many  that  had  their  skulls 
on."— Patten  :  Exped.  to  Scotland  (\f,A%.] 

II.  Anat. :  Tlie  bones  of  the  head  united 
by  sutures  into  a  spheroidal  figure  compressed 
on  the  sides,  broLider  behind  than  before,  and 
supported  on  the  vertebral  column.  It  is 
divided  into  the  cranium  (q.v.)  and  the  face, 
composed  of  fourteen  bont.s,  twelve  being  in 
pairs,  viz.  :  the  superior  maxillary,  the  malar, 
the  nasal,  tlie  palate,  the  lachrymal,  and  the 
inferior  turbinated  bones ;  the  vomer  and  the 
inferior  maxilla  are  single.  The  liyoid  bmie,  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  head,  is  suspended  from 
the  under  snrfaee  of  the  cranium.  Goethe,  in 
1791,  adopted  the  view  that  the  skull  was 
formed  by  four  modified  vertelirie.  Okeu 
independently  I'ublished  the  same  view  in 
1S07.  In  the  hands  of  subsequent  anato- 
mists, the  hypothesis  has  undergone  some 
change,  and  has  by  some  been  aliandoned 
altogether.  (Quain.)  The  skull  varies  in  form 
acconling  to  age,  sex,  race,  &c.  JBrachv- 
CEPHALic,  Dolichocephalic,  Orthogna- 
THous,  Prgonathous.]  Broadly  speaking, 
the  capacity  of  the  skull  measures  the  in- 
tellect.     [ORANIOMtrrER.] 

skull-cap,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  iron  defence  for  the  head  sewed  in 
side  the  cap. 

2.  A  cap,  usually  of  black  silk  or  velvet, 
fitting  closely  to  the  head.  Often  worn  by 
elderly  men  at  church.     [Zuchetto.] 

*■  You  wore  an  open  skull-cap.  with  a  twiat 
Of  water-reeJs.  ■  A'.  Browiing :  Luria,  11 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  The  common  bonk-name  for  the 
genus  Scutellaria.  Named  from  the  shape  ot 
its  flower.     (Prior.) 

2.  Oeol. :  The  Lower  Purbeck  beds.  Called 
also  the  Cap.     {Etheridge.) 

skull-fish,  5.  A  whaler's  name  for  an 
old  whale,  or  one  more  than  two  years  old. 

skul'-less,  a.    [Eng.  sfc«/(0;  -less.]    Destitnto 
of  a  skull  or  cranium  ;  haviug  no  skull. 

skul'-pin,  s.    [ScuLPiN.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  [Sculpin]. 

2.  The  Dragonet  (q.v.). 


late.  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sjire,  Mr,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  -wgll,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e,"  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw- 
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•kunic,  s.     [From  aeyanku,  the  North  Amer. 

ZooL  :  The  pnpular  name  of  any  indiviiUml 
of  the  genus  Mephitis  (q.v.),  especially  M. 
mephitica,  the  Cnimnon  Skunk,  whit-h  occurs 
throughout  the  temperate  portion  of  North 
America.  It  is  about  two  feet  \ow^,  of  wliJch 
the  tail  occupies  ne;irly  a  hulf,  stoutly  built, 
with  short  le^s,  a  long,  conical  head  and 
trun<*ated  snout,  and  husliy  tail.  The  lur  is 
black,  or  very  dark  brown,  with  a  wliite 
Btreak  on  the  furehead,  and  a  while  patch  on 
the  neck,  fiom  which  two  hroad  bands  of  the 
same  colour  proceed  hnckwards  on  the  upj^er 
surface  of  the  body.  In  general 
appearance  the  SUunk  resemlUes 
the  Badger,  and,  like  it,  burrows 
the  earth,  and  feeds  on  mice, 


'^^ 


ftuits,  insects,  &c.  Its  means  of  defence 
consist  in  its  power  of  ejecting  a  fetid,  acrid 
secretion  from  the  anal  glands,  and  its  bite 

g reduces  symptoms  not  distinguishable  from 
ydrophobia.  CloLliea  deliled  witli  the  secre- 
tion are  rendered  useless  on  account  of  its 
unltearal'lo  odour,  and  it  is  said  that  persons 
have  been  rendered  blind  by  IiavingitsquirUd 
int<i  their  eyes  by  the  animal.  A  method  of 
purifying  iSkunkskins  has  been  disco\ered, 
and  large  numbers  are  used  by  furriers.  In  Eng- 
land they  aie  sidd  under  their  proper  names, 
but  in  America  they  are  caHed  Alaska  Sable. 

Skunk-bird,  skunk-blackbird,  s. 

Oniith:  Dolichonijx  oryzicot'iis.   [Bobolink.] 

"  TI10  aou^  of  the  male  ^eiieiftlly  cea-ies  Hbout  the 
first  week  in  July,  niid  about  tLe  same  time  his 
variegfited  dress,  which,  from  a  reseinhlauce  iu  its 
coloufa  to  that  of  the  quadruped,  obtaiueil  lor  it  the 
name  of  Skunk-bird  Rin<>ii^  the  Cree  Indians,  is  ex. 
changed  for  the  sombre  hues  of  tlie  v>liuni4:e  ot  the 
teinn\t:."~Enff.  Cyclop.  iJfat.  HUt.).  i.  527. 

skunk-cabbage,  s.    [Skunkweed.] 

Skiihk'-ish.  a.  [Eng.  sJcunk;  -isk.]  Resem- 
bling a  skunk  ;  liaving  an  oHensive  odour  like 
a  skunk.    (Amcr.) 

skiinlt  -  freed,  scunk'-weed,  s.  [Eng. 
skunkf  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  Poth»s  fictkla  (Si/mplocarpiis  fcetidus). 
Called  also  Slcuuk-calibage. 

•  skur'-ry,  v.,  *..  &  a.    [Scorry.] 

skute,  5.  [Dut.  schnyt :  Icel.  skuta ;  Dan. 
skiuU-.]     A  boat ;  a  scout. 

"They  carried  with  them  all  the  tkutes  aud  boats 
thit  might  he  found."— K'i/ftaww,'  Actions  of  the 
Lowe  Countries,  p.  in. 

Skiif-ter-ud-ite,  s.  [After  Rkntterud,  Nor- 
way,  where  found  ;  sulf.  -i^e(jUtn.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring  in 
individual  crystals  in  a  hornblende  band  in 
gneiss,  frequently  associated  with  cobaltite. 
Hardness,  6-0  ;  sp.  gr.  674  to  6-84  ;  lustre, 
metallic;  colour,  tin-white.  Compos.  :  arsenic, 
V9-2;  cobalt,  20-8=100,  corresponding  with 
the  formula,  C0AS3. 

sky,  *skie»  "skye,  s.  (Icel.  sty  =  a  cloud ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  sky;  cf.  A.S.  sci'ta,  sriiwa^A 
shade  ;  Icel.  skuggi  ~  shade,  shadow.] 

•  1,  A  cloud. 

"  It  [the  wind]  ne  left  not  a  ikie 
Iu  all  the  welkeii  long  anil  brode.* 

Chaucer  :  BoMe  of  Fame,  111. 
•2,  A  shadow. 
••  With  theae  wurds  all  sodenly 
She  [tiisseth  aa  it  were  a  skie."        Oower:  C.A.,  I  v. 

3.  The  app:irent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven  ; 
the  firmament. 

4.  That  portion  of  the  ethereal  region  in 
which  meteorolotrical  phenomena  take  place ; 
the  region  of  cluuils. 

•  5.  The  weather,  the  climate. 

"Thou  wert  better  in  thy  Krave,  than  to  answer 
wl'h  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  t^xatkiet." 
—Sh'ikinp.,  Lear,  iiL  4. 

*6.  Heaven. 

"  The  fated  tkv  gli'es  us  free  scope.' 

Shakesp.  r  Alfa  WeTl.  L 

U  Opni  sky :  Open  air;  sky  with  no  cover 
or  shelter  intervening. 


Sky-blue,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  tulj. :  Of  the  blue  colour  of  a  clear 
sky  ;  azure. 

**  Upon  the  board  he  laya  the  »ky-hlue  bIod© 
With  iurloh  »p..il." 

Wordaioorth  :  Excurtioti,  bk.  viil. 

^  The  azure  colour  of  the  sky  Is  produi  .^l 
by  the  retlection  of  the  blue  rays,  whilst  the 
others  are  absorbed.  It  beeonies  deeper  as 
one  a.scends  to  jjieiit  ele\'atioiis.  It  is  to  the 
vapoury  and  the  earthy  particles  in  the  atmo- 
sphere that  tlie  reflection  is  due  ;  but  for 
these  tliere  would  be  total  darkness  till  the 
instant  of  sunrise,  and  it  would  return  the 
moment  of  sunset. 

B.  As  siihst. :  Milk  and  w.nter,  from  its 
colour.  (Applied  also  to  milk  diluted  with 
water,  butsuld  as  pure.) 

"That  mild  tky-bltis 
That  washed  my  sweet  meida  down." 

JJuoii:  Jiet  r aspect  ive  tlevtew. 

*  sky-born,  a.  Bom  or  produced  in  the 
sky ;  heav"u-burn. 

sky-bred,  *  skle-bred,  a.    Sky-born. 

*'  The  skif-bred  e  igle,  roiall  bird, 
I'eri:ht  there  uimii  an  oke  :Oi<<ve.' 

Speiuer:  Friend'*  Poition. 

sky-colour,  s.  The  colour  of  the  sky  ; 
azure. 

"A  aolntlon  aa  clear  fts  water,  with  only  A  Mpht 
touch  of  sky-c'ilunr,  hut  nothing  near  so  high  aa  the 
ceiuleoua  tincture  of  silver,"— fieafe. 

Sky-coloured,  a.    Of  the  colour  of  the 

sky  ;  sky-blue. 

"This  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  when  ho  telta 
us  that  the  Iduu  watei-nytiipbs  are  di'essed  iu  sky' 
caloureii  iiHimei\tB."—AMiSon. 

sky-drain,  s.  An  open  drain,  or  a  drnin 
filled,  with  louse  stones  not  covered  with 
earth,  round  the  walls  of  a  building,  to  pie- 
vent  dampness. 

*  sky-dyed,  a.    Coloured  like  the  sky, 

"  There  liga,  tki/di/^<i,  a  purple  hue  disclose."* 

J'upK :  Uuiner-  Odyssey,  xi.  727. 

sky-high,  a.  or  adv,  Hi^h  as  the  sky ; 
very  high. 

Sky-lark,  s. 

Or II  if h. :  Akiiiifa  arvensis,  one  of  the  most 
popular  Eurojieau  cage-birds  from  the  variety 
and  power,  rathtr  tlian  the  quality  of  its 
song,  and  the  ease  with  which  its  health  is 
preserved  in  cai>tivity.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  British  Islands  and  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  Cimtinent,  many  migrating  southward  in 
winter.  Tlie  adult  male  is  about  seven  inches 
long;  feathers  on  top  of  head  dark  brown 
witn  paler  edges,  fornnng  a  crest,  upper  parts 
brown,  each  feather  with  a  spot  of  darki^r 
hue  ;  throat  and  upper  part  of  breast  grayish- 
brown,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  abdomen 
yellowish-while,  deepening  into  pp.'e  brown  on 
the  flanks ;  tail-feathers  vnrious  shades  of 
brown.  The  female  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  male  and  somewhat  narrower  across  the 
shonhlers. 

"  He  next  proceeded  to  the  tkylark,  mounting  up  by 
a  progier  se;ile  of  notes,  and  afterwards  falling  to  the 
ground  witli  a  very  ejisy  descent-"— .b'/>ec?'i(or. 

sky-larking,  s.  The  act  of  running  or 
ganiln)Iliiig  about  in  the  rigging  of  a  vessel  in 
sport ;  hence,  frolicking  ;  tricks  or  games  of 
any  kind. 

sky-light,  t.  A  glazed  frame  covering 
an  opening  iu  a  roof  or  ship's  deck. 

"  A  plane  skiiliiiht  is  about  even  with,  and  has  the 
aloiie  of  the  roof  ;  a  raised  iki/lifjht  is  set  uitou  an 
elL-vated  curb  ;  a  double  skyliuht  hiia  an  outer  wimlow 
for  protection,  and  nn  inner  one.  of  stained  glass,  fur 
oruainetit."— A'rti>7Af  .■  Pract.  Diet,  Mechanics. 

*  sky-planted,  a.  Placed  or  planted  in 
the  sky. 

"  The  thunderer.  whose  bolt,  you  know, 
Sky-planted,  b^ittera  all  rebelling  coasts.*" 

Shakesp,  :  Cymbeline.  V.  A, 

*  sky-pointing,  a.  Pointing  towards  the 
sky. 

*  sky-robes,  s.  pi.  Heavenly  -'rcss;  the 
garb  of  a  spirit  or  angel. 

"  First  I  must  put  off 
These  my  $kjt  robei,  spun  out  of  Iris's  woof." 

Milton:  Coriius,  8X 

Sky-rocket,  s. 

Pymterhny:  A  firework,  composed  of  a  mis- 
ture  of  nitn-,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  tightly 
rammed  in  a  stout  paper  case,  which  ascends 
when  the  coinp'iund  is  ignited  at  the  lower 
end,  A  stick  is  a'taehed  to  one  side  of  the 
case  to  steady  the  flight. 

"The  divertrlne  Are  of  a  iltlf-rodUt." — Benchel: 
Aftroitumv  |ls/.9).  t  i.S'i. 


'  sky  roofed,  a.  Having  the  sky  for  a 
root. 

sky-sail,  $, 

Naiit. :  A  square  sail  set  above  the  royal 

■*  Wl„-n  vou  Bju-akof  ity  (rtilpolc^  you  are  talking ol 
aleii;;tli  uf  uiiimI  uontlnueil  above  the  royal  UiasI,  u)fOa 
whiciL  a  (A-vi'iiZ-y.ird  niity  he  croRned.  Whon  ynu  i-ponk 
of  stiiinp  topt^Allaiit  iiiaata  you  ref'T  to  s  mast  that  Is 
iieiLbpr  royal  nj'iat  nor  iki/$ail  mivat.  and  upon  wblch 
only  a  top^^allant  s^til  can  he  set.  thuii  loslnt;  the  two 
sails  whkh  Um  evlatenceof  t\iv tkytaiCpoleadiuiinoL" 
— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1885. 

sky-scraper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  triangular  sky-saiL 

*sUy- tinctured,  a.  Tinctured  or 
coloured  like  the  sky  ;  azure. 

■■  The  third  his  feet 
ShadowM  from  either  heel  wltii  fuuthpr'd  ninll, 
aky-ltiiclureU  Bmui."  MUtaii:  P.  L.,  v.  2e& 

eky  (I),  v.u   tSKT,  s.) 

1.  To  raise  or  throw  aloft  or  towards  the 
sky  ;  to  raise  in  the  air. 

" in  the  following  overj'./pffnball  from  Qarrett, 

the  catch  boinj;  uiisjudi^ed  "—Field,  Sept  4,  IbSC. 

2.  To  place  or  bang  up  high :  as,  To  sky  fi 

picture. 

Sky  (2).  v.i.  &  f.     [Shy.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  shy. 

B.  Trans. :  To  throw,  to  toss,  to  shy, 

Skye,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  second  large.st  of  the  Scotch 
islands,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  forming 
part  of  the  comity  of  Inveim-ss,  from  which 
iL  is  separated  by  a  clianr  1,  about  halfamile 
wide  in  the  narrowest  part. 

Skye-terrier,  s. 

ZooL,  £c. :  A  small  variety  of  .the  Scotch 
terrier,  with  very  long  biuiy,  very  shurt  Itga, 
lony  neck,  and  ears  standui-  out  slightly  from 
the  head.  The  coat  sliouM  be  long,  wiry,  and 
straight,  and  the  ct)lour  either  slate  or  fawn. 

*  skyed,  a.  (En;;',  sky;  -ed.]  Enveloped  by 
the  sky  or  the  clouds. 

■  The  pale  delude  floats 
O'er  theaky'd  mountain  to  the  sbailoviy  ^;1le  " 

Tkoniton:  HtuiimtT. 

•  Sky'-ey,  a.  [Eng.  sky ;  -ev.]  Like  the  sky ; 
ethereal;  pertaining  to  the  sky. 

"  A  breath  thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  skijey  inhuenees," 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  fur  Measure,  ill.  L 

"  sky'-ish,  a.   [Eng.  sky;  'ish.]   Like  the  sky; 

approaching  the  sky, 

"  To  o'ertfip  old  Pelion,  or  the  »kt/Uh  head 
Of  blue  Ulyiupus. '  Shakcip.  :  Hamlet,  V.  L 

skyr'-in  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Icel.  skirr  =  clear, 
bright.]  Shining,  showy,  flaunting,  gaudy. 
{Scotch.) 

"  But  had  you  seen  the  philabegs. 
And  akyrin  tartau  trews,  ncm." 

Burnt :  Buttle  (tf  Sheriff. Mtiir, 

Skyte,  s.     [A.S.  scyUin  =  to  shoot.]    {Scotck.) 

1.  A  contemptible  fellow. 

"  R it'll t.  Ml.  Osbaldistone— ricbt  But  I  maun  B[)esk 
to  this  gabbliug  tkyte  t<n)."—lScolt :  Hob  Boy,  ch   xxvlL 

2.  Force. 

•■  When  hailatanes drive  wi" bitter  akyte" 

Burns:  Jolly  lieggari. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  squirting  or  shooting ;  a  squirt 
of  fluid. 

4.  A  squirt,  a  syringe. 

skytes,  s.     [From  Scotch  skyters  =  shooters 

fur  which  the  hollow  steins  are  used.]  [Skyte.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Angelica  sylvestris;  (2)  Heraclewn 

SphondyUinn.    (Scotch,)    (Britteii  &  Holland.) 

Sky'-ward,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  sky;  -ward.] 
Toward  the  sky. 

8l3.b,  a.  &  s.  [Irish  slab,  sJaib  :  Gael.  s?(if6  = 
mire,  mud  ;  slaibeack  =  miry  ;  Icel.  slepja  ^ 
slime.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Thick,  viscous,  slimy. 

"  Hake  the  gruel  thick  and  iiab." 

Shakesp.  :  Afaebeth,  It.  1. 

B.  As  suhst. :  Moist  earth,  slime,  puddle. 

"  They  must  be  diligently  cleansed  fruiu  moss,  4fa&, 
and  ijJse."~Eiielyii. 

8lS,b,  s.      [Prop.  =  a  smooth   piece ;  of.  Icel, 

sli'ipr  ^  slippery;  slepjxi  =  to  slip;  Norw. 
sli-ip  =  slippery,  snmoth  ;  sleip  —  a  smooth 
jiiece  of  timber  for  diugcing  anything  over ; 
Sw.  s.h'if'a=a.  sledge;  O.  Dut.  si ippen  =  to 
slip,  to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces.] 

1.  A  thin,   flat,  regularly -shaped   piece  of 


bSU,  t>6^;  pout,  j<$wl;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9liiii,  ben^li;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^^t.   ph  =  £ 
HSian.  -tian  =  shan*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -§ion  —  zbun.    -cioufl»  -tious,  -slona  =  shus.   -l>le»  -die,  «bc  s  h^l,  d^L 
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slabber— slake 


anything.  (Used  spec,  of  fissile  saiiLlstones, 
larue  ilnn  iiincs  nf  wliioh  can  be  detacliea 
Tvitliout  lliL-ir  breaking.) 

2.  The  outside  piece  sawn  firom  a  log  in 
squaring  the  side ;  a  slab-board. 

Slab -board,  s.  A  board  cut  off  the 
rounding  portiun  of  a  lug. 

filab-grinaer,  s. 

Saw-mill.  :  A  machine  used  for  grinding  up 
the  refuse  slabs  in  a  water-driven  saw-mill,  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  pass  otf  with  the  saw- 
dust. 

slab-sided,  a.    Long,  thin,  angular. 

slab-line^  s.  A  rope  fastened  to  the  foot 
of  a  sail,  and  used  to  truss  it  up,  after  hauling 
upon  tlie  leech  and  hunt  lines. 

slab'-ber,  •  slab-er,  slob'-ber,  *  sliib'- 

ber,  v.i.  &  U  [O.  Dut.  sktb)ien,  beshtbhen  = 
to  slablier ;  slahberen  =  to  sup  up  liot  brnth  ; 
Ger.  schlabbern,schlabben  =  to  slabber,  to  l.ip  ; 
schlabberig  —  slobbery.  Prob.  allied  to  slab,  s. 
<q.v.).] 

A.  [iitrans. :  To  let  the  saliva  or  spittle  fiill 
trom  the  month  ;  to  drivel. 

"  Bless  each  little  slobbermi  moutli." 

Mason :  The  Dean  4  the  Squtre, 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  smear  or  dirty  with  spittle  or  liquids 
allowed  to  pass  from  the  mouth. 

""  Slobbers  hia  beard  with  aack-poflaet." — King :  Art 
Vf  Cookery,  let,  vl. 

2.  To  sup  up  hastily,  as  liquid  food, 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  liquid  spilled. 

•'  The  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  stuhber'd  and  toat. 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  i3  half  lost." 

Tusaer :  Bitsbandryi  AitU, 

Slab'-ber  (1),  s.  [Slabber,  v.]  Slimy  moisture 
frtiiu  the  niMUth  ;  saliva. 

8lab'-ber  (2),  s.    [Eng.  slab,  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  Metal- working :  A  quick-motion  machine 
for  dressing  the  sides  of  nuts  or  heads  of 
bolts. 

2.  IVood^working :  A  saw  for  removing  a 
portion  from  the  outside  of  a  log  so  as  to 
square  it. 

slab'-ber-er,  s.    [Eng.  slabber,  v. ;  -er,]    One 

who  slabbers  ;  a  driveller. 

Slab'-ber-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slabhery;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  slabbery. 

slab'-ber-ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Slabber,  v.] 

slab'-ber-ing-lj?,  *  sliib -ber-ing-ly,  adi\ 
[Eng.  slabbering ;  -ly.\  in  a  slabbering  man- 
ner. 

"  Not  Buch  aa  bnaely  sooth  the  huinonr  of  the  time. 

Ami  ulubberiwjly  patch  u|i  snme  slight  aud  shallow 
rhyme,"  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  2L 

t  slab'-ber-S^.  a.    [Slobbery.] 

•  Slab'-bl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slahhy  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slabby ;  muddiness, 
slime,  tilth. 

"  The  way  was  also  here  very  wearisome,  through 
dirt  and  i!labbiness."—Sunyan:  PUgrim'g  Progrtas, 
pt  ii. 

elab'-by,  a,    [Eng.  slab,  a. ;  -y.] 

1.  Thick,  viscous. 

"  In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  with  a  moist  Intemperles. 
tlabby  and  greasy  medicaments  are  to  he  forborne,  and 
drying  to  be  used. "—  iVUeman  :  Surgery. 

2.  Slimy,  muddy,  filthy. 

"  When  waKslsh  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply. 
To  rid  th«  ifobA^  pavements,  lasauoths.' 

Gay  :  Trivkt,  U.  9L 

Black,  *slacke,  *slake,o.,  adv.,&s.  [A.3. 
sleac;  cogn.  with  Icel.  .-^/.a/.T  =  slack  ;  slnl'nn 
=  to  slacken,  to  heeonii'  slack ;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
ilak  ;  Prov.  Ger.  schlack;  M.  H.  Ger,  slacii; 
O.  H.  Ger.  slah.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  drawn  tight ;  not  tense ;  not  firmly 
extended  ;  loose. 

"  He  pives  a  particular  caution,  In  this  case,  to  make 
■  slack  conipressiou,  fur  fear  of  exciting  a  convulaiun." 
—Arbuthnot. 

*  2.  Weak,  relaxed ;  not  holding  fast  or  tight, 

"  From  his  .tiark  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Downdroppd."  Milton:  P.  L..  \x.  892. 

S.  Not  using  due  diligence;  remiss,  back- 
ward ;  not  zealous,  eager,  or  fervent. 

"  I  wUJ  not  be  slnck  to  play  my  part." 

Shitketp.  :  2  Henry  F/..  1.  2. 

•4.  Not  violent ;  not  moving  rapidly ;  slow. 

"  With  tUike  paaa."        Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2.9>i3. 


5.  Nnt  busy;  not  fully  occupied;  dull; 
not  brisk  :  as,  Business  is  slai:}c,  a  slack  time. 

B.  .-1^  adv, :  lu  a  slack  manner;  iu- 
sufliciently. 

"  A  handful  of  tlack  dried  hops  spoils  maoy  pounds, 
by  t»kiu^  away   their   pleasant   biwiU/'^Aiortirner : 

Buibiinilry. 

C«  As  substantive: 

1.  The  )>art  of  a  rope  which  hangs  loosely, 
not  being  drawn  tight. 

2.  A  dniness  or  remission,  as  in  trade  or 
work  ;  a  slack  period  ;  slackness. 

3.  Small  coal  screened  at  the  mines  from 
liou.'iehold  or  furnace  fire-coal  of  good  quality. 

^  Slack  in  stays : 

NanZ. :  Slow  in  going  about,  as  a  ship. 

slack-baked,  a.  Imperfectly  baked; 
hence,  crude. 

•'  Who  stigmatise  &a  hopelessly  dull  the  simple 
plots,  homely  dialMgue,  aiiU  sluck-baked  Joculurittes.' 
—iJuilij  Telegraph,  Uec.  2G,  lUbS. 

Slack-course,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  A  range  of  loops  or 
stitches  more  open  than  those  which  precede 
them. 

slack-jaw,  s.  Impertinent  language ; 
impudence.    (Slang.) 

Slack-lime,  s.    Slaked-lime  (q.v.). 

slack' water,  s.  The  time  when  the  tide 
runs  slowly,  ur  the  water  is  at  rest ;  or  the 
interval  between  the  flux  aud  the  reSux  of  the 

tide. 

slack,  3.  [Icel.  slakki  =  a  slope  on  a  moun- 
tain.) An  opening  between  hills;  a  hollow 
where  no  water  runs.     {Prov.) 

"  I  see  some  folk  coming  through  the  ilack  yonder." 
— Scott:  (iuy  Jttannering,  ch.  xxlU, 

Slack,   slack'-en,  "  slek-nen,   v.i,  &  t. 

[Slack,  a.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  slack  ;  to  become  less  tense, 
firm,  or  rigid  ;  to  decrease  in  tension, 

2.  To  be  or  become  remiss  or  backward  ;  to 
neglect. 

"  3Ieautime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty."        }\'ord»>vorth :  Michael. 

3.  To  abate ;  to  become  less  violent  or 
fierce. 

Whence  theae  raging  flres 


4.  To  lose  force  or  rapidity ;    to    become 
more  slow  :  as,  His  speed  slackerwi, 
*5.  To  languish,  to  fail,  to  flag. 

"  Their  negociatiun*  all  must  slack' 

Shakesp. :  I'milu*  &  Cressida,  111.  3. 

B.  Tramitive: 

1.  To  diminish  the  tension  of;  to  make  less 
tense,  Ann,  or  rigid  ;  to  rtd:ix,  to  loosen. 

"  Which  like  the  strings  of  a  lute,  by  being  slackened 
now  and  then,  will  sound  the  sweeter  when  they  are 
wound  up  a.^aiQ.'— Scott :  Christian  Life.  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  To  relax,  to  remit,  to  be  remiss  in,  to 
.  neglect. 

•'  They  slack  their  duties."    Shakesp.  .*  Othello,  Iv.  a 

*  3.  To  abate,  to  mitigate;  to  make  less 
fierce,  severe,  or  intense ;  to  ease,  to  lessen, 
to  relieve. 

"  To  reaplte,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  U.  461, 

4.  To  abate,  to  lower :  as.  To  slacken  the 
heat  of  a  tire. 

5.  To  cause  to  become  more  slow ;  to 
diminish  in  rapidity  ;  to  retard. 

"  I  am  Jiothing  slow  to  tlack  bis  haste.** 

Shakesp. ;  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  Iv.  L 

*  6.  To  repress,  to  check. 

"  I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  dacken'd  them  to  arms." 
Addison:  Cato,  i. 

*  7,  To  withhold  ;  to  cause  to  be  withheld  ; 
to  cause  to  be  used  or  applied  less  liberallj', 

*  8.  To  quench,  to  slake, 
slack'-en,  s.    [Slakin.] 

slack' -l^r, '  slacke-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  slack ;  'ly.\ 

1.  Not  tightly  ;  loosely. 

"  StiUikly  braided  in  loose  negligence." 

Shakejp.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  SG. 

2.  Negligently,  carelessly,  remissly. 

"  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey'd, 
8o  slackly  guarded."     Shakesp.  :  CymbeUne,  L  1. 

3.  Not  briskly  ;  dully  ;  without  activity  in 
trade. 

"  The  week  flnlahea  up  aladdp." — Daily  Chronicle, 
Oct,  \'J,  1885. 


Slack'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  slack,  a.  ;  -nc^s.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slack; 
looseness ;  absence  of  tightness,  tension,  or 
rigidity. 


2.  Remissness,  negligence,  inattention. 

"  To  afford  auy  excusu  or  colour  for  slaLkness  in  oui 
bounden  duties.  ' — tyaterlund:   IVorks.  Ix.  liSS, 

*  3.  Slowness,  tardiness  ;  want  of  tendency. 

**  Tliere  Is  a  sl'icknns  to  henl.  and  a  cure  Ib  very 
difficultly  effected."— Sft^trp  ;  Surgery. 

*  i.  Weakness  ;  want  of  intensencss. 

"  Through  the  slitcknesi  of  motion,  or  long  banish' 
Oient  from  the  air,  it  mlt^bt  gather  some  aptness  to 
putrefy."— Brerewood 

5.  Dulness;  want  of  briskness:  as,  the 
slackness  of  trade. 

Slade,  s.    [A.S.  sla:d.]    A  little  dell  or  valley  ; 
a  glade  ;  a  flat  piece  of  low  moist  ground. 
"  The  thick  and  well-grown  fog  doth  matmy  Bmoothei 
siiidet.'  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  %,  la. 

Slade,  pret.  ofv.    [Slide,  v.]    {Scotch.) 

slae,  s.     [Sloe.]    (Scotch.) 

slag,  *8lagg,  s.  [Sw.  $lagg  =  dross,  slag; 
jar nslaij ij  =  dross  of  irou  ;  cf.  Icel.  slaiina  = 
to  flow  over,  to  be  spilt ;  Ger.  sc/i/acte  =  dross, 
sediment ;  Low  Ger.  stakke  =  scoria.] 

1.  Metall. :  Vitreous  mineral  matter  re- 
moved in  the  reduction  of  metals  ;  the  scoria 
from  a  smelting  furnace.  It  is  used  for  mak- 
ing cement  and  aitilicial  stone,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alum  and  crown-glass,  and  is  cast 
into  slabs  for  pavements,  garden-rollers,  &c. 

2.  Founding :  The  fused  sullage  and  dross 
which  accompanies  the  metal  m  a  furnace, 
and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  skimmer 
to  hold  back  from  the  ingate. 

3.  The  scoria  of  a  volcano. 

slag-car,  s.  A  wrought-iron  car  on  two 
wheels,  used  to  carry  off"  the  slag  of  a  furnace 
to  a  place  where  it  may  be  dumped. 

slag-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  for  extracting  the  lead 
fiom  slags,  and  fiucn  ores  containing  a  small 
proportion  of  that  ttetaL 

slag-heartb,  s. 

Metall. :  A  furnace  for  treating  slags  run 
from  the  surface  of  lead  in  a  smelting-furnace. 

Slag'-g^,  a.  [Eng.  slag;  -v.]  Pertaining  to^ 
resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  slug. 

slaggy-cobalt.  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Cobalt-ochre  (q.v.). 

Slaie,  s.    [A.S.  shS.]    A  weaver's  reed  ;  a  sley 

(q.v.). 
slain,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Slat,  v.] 

t  slain  (1),  *slane,  "sleean,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  cf,  ?/ra(t  =  to  strike,  tu  kill.]  Smut 
in  corn.    {Britten  &,  Holland.) 

*  slain  (2),   *  slaine,  *  slay-an,  t.     [See 

def.)     A  slaying,     {^cutxh.) 

*  ^  Letters  of  stains : 

Scots  Law :  Letters  subscribed  by  the  rela- 
tions of  a  person  slain,  declaring  that  they 
had  received  an  assytlienient  or  recompense, 
and  containing  an  application  to  the  crown 
for  a  pardon  to  the  murderer, 

Slais'-ter,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  con- 
nected with  shish.    (Javiieson.)} 

1.  The  act  of  dabbling  in  ai.ything  moist 
and  unctuous  ;  the  act  of  bedaubing. 

2.  A  quantity  of  anything  moist  and  unc- 
tuous ;  a  worthless  heterogeneous  composi* 
tiou. 

Slais'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [Slaister,  5.] 

A.  2Vaii5. :  To  bedaub. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  do  any  thing  in  an  awk- 
ward and  untidy  way. 

Hae,  there's  a  soup  parritch  for  ye  ;  It  will  aet  yoD 


slais'-ter-^,  s.  [Eng.  slaister ;  -y.]  The  oflala 
ut  a  kitchen,  including  the  mixed  refuse  of 
solids  and  fluids  ;  dirty  work,    {Scotch.) 

slake  (1),  *  slack.  t'.(  &  i.  [A.S.  shacian  = 
to  grow  slack  or  remiss  ;  sleac  =  slack  (q.v.) ; 
Icel.  s/ofct'a  =  to  slake  ;  Sw.  slacka=  to  quench, 
to  put  out,  slack.  Slake  is  a  doublet  of  slade 
(q.v.).] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore,  wg\£,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ij^te.  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pSt| 
Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  ^  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


slake-  slant 
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A<  Trftnsilhv ; 

1.  To  quench,  to  extinguish,  to  allay,  to 
decrease, 

"  For  lick  of  further  JlVM  to  slabf 
Tba  ttiirat  of  vctigMince  now  Kwiike." 

Sj/i-'^n  :  Siei/e  of  Corinth,  xxxli, 

2.  To  mix  or  cause  to  combine  with  water, 
eo  that  a  true  chemiual  combination  shall 
take  place. 

"  That  whicb  he  mwbnppeued  to  he  fresh  lime,  and 
pithertMi  bi'fore  any  lalu  had  f^leu  to  atakii  it"— 
nuuilwurU. 

B.  IiUi-aiisitive : 

1.  To  absorb  or  become  mixed  with  water, 
so  that  a  true  chemical  combination  talii-s 
place. 

••  I  have  kept  lime  long  without  iJoktng,  and  with. 
out  Imparting  t"  the  ainl>ient  liquor  any  eeusilile 
neat.  ~lioy(e:  Works,  lit  479. 

*  1.  To  be  quenched  ;  to  go  out ;  to  bucorao 
extinct ;  to  fail. 

"  Perceiving  that  his  flame  did  tTake," 

*  3.  To  give  way;  to  £iil,  to  slacken,  to  be- 
come relaxed. 


2.  Car(Js:  The  winning 
hand  of  whist. 


>f  all  the  tricks  in  a 


•'  But  w  hen  the  twidy's  strongest  sinews  t7nlk^. 
Then  is  the  soul  most  active,  qnivit.  and  gay," 

Dtioies.    {i'fidd.) 

*  4.  To  abate ;  to  become  less  decided  ;  to 
decrease. 

"  No  flood  hv  rainioe  iJakoth." 

Sfiukeijj.:  ilape  of  Luerece,  1,677, 

slake-trough,  s.  The  water-trough  in 
which  a  blarksniith  slakes  or  cools  his  tools 
or  his  forging. 

Slake  (2),  v.U    [Etym.  doubtful,]    To  bedaub, 
to  besmear.    (Scotch.) 

Slake  (1),  slauke,  sloke,  slake,  slawk. 

s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.) 

Bot. :  Various  Algae,  chtefiv  marine  edible 
species,  though  some  are  freshwater.  .Spec: 
(1)  Ultu  Lactuca,  (2)  Porphyra  laciniala,  (:)) 
various  species  of  Eciteromorpha,  (4)  some 
Conferva  (Scotch).    (Britten  di  Holtand.) 

Slake  (2),  s.  [Slake  (2),  v  ]  A  smear ;  a  splotch 
of  that  with  which  any  thing  is  bedaubed. 

(Scotch.) 

"  iVIay  be  a  toueh  o"  n  blacklt  cork,  or  a  slake  o" 
paint,  ~3cott :  JIiJlothi:in.  cb.  xxii. 

Slaked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Slake  (1),  v.} 
slaked-Iime.  s, 

Chem, :  CaOHjO.  Calcium  hvdi-ate.  Pro- 
duced by  sprinkling  calcium  oxide  with  water. 
Wlieu  a  mass  of  lime  is  moistened  with  wat*r, 
an  energetic  combination  takes  place,  acmm- 
panied  occasionally  with  sliglit  explosions, 
due  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  steam  ;  the 
mass  splits  in  all  directions,  and  flnallv 
crumbles  to  a  soft,  white,  bnlky  powder.  It 
is  chiefly  emi.loyed  in  the  preparation  of 
mortar  for  building  purposes, 

*  Blake'-less,  a.  (Eng,  slake  (1).  v, ;  -te.?.] 
Incapable  of  being  slaked  ;  inextinguishable, 
unquenchable, 

Blak'-iin,  s.    [Slake  (1),  v.] 

MetalL  :  A  spongy,  semi-ritrined  substance 
ffiixed  by  smelters  with  the  ores  of  metal  to 
prevent  their  fusion.  It  is  the  snoria  or  scum 
separat«d  from  the  surface  of  a  former  fusion 
of  tile  same  metal. 

Bl&m,  v.t.  &  i.  [Norw.  slemba,  slcmna,  slamra 
—  to  smack,  to  bang,  to  slam  a  door  ;  Sw.  dial. 
sldmma  =  to  slam  ;  Icel.  stamrif,  slamhra  ~  to 
slam;  Sw.  stamra  =tn  prate,  chatter,  or 
jingle  ;  siomm€r  =  a  clank,  a  noise,] 

A.  Transitive; 

L  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  To  close  or  shut  suddenly  with  noise  or 
force ;  to  bang. 

"  Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose 
SUim  the  door  on  tlie  doctor's  nose," 

Lanfffellow .-  Se$(  Medlctnet. 

2.  To  beat,  to  cuff.    (Prov.) 

3.  To  strike  down,  to  slaughter.    (Prov.") 

II.  Cards:  To  beat  by  winning  all  the  tricks 
In  a  hand  at  whist. 

B,  Intrans. ;  To  strike  violently  or  noisily, 
as  a  door  or  the  like :  as.  The  door  slammed, 
B.  valve  slcuiis. 

Slam-bang,  adv.    Slap-bang. 
slam  (1),  s.    [Slam,  v.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  violent  and  noisy  driving 
or  shutting  against ;  a  violeut  shutting  of  a 
door ;  a  bang. 


"  Diitll  a  noble  gen.Tat  came. 
And  gave  the  cheaters  ,a  cle.au  (film."    Loi/a!.  Sontjt. 

slam  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  The  refuse  of 
alum-works,  used  as  a  inauure. 

Slam-kin,  sl3,m-raer-kin, s.  [Dut, s?omyi .■ 
Ger,  scldatiipe  =  a  slut,  a  tiolloii  ;  dimin.  suli. 
■kin.]    A  slut ;  a  slatternly  woman.    (Prov.) 

•  sl^m'-paine, ' slam-pant, s,  [Of.  Slam . ] 
A  hit,  a  culf,  a  blow. 

"'  That  one  raacal  in  auch  scoroefullwlee  should  giue 
them  the  iUimt'aitte:'—Botinshfd  :  J>a.  Ireland,  ch,  iii, 

slan,  slane,  slern,  s.    [Si,oe,] 

slan'-der,  •  sohlaun-dir,  *  sclann-der, 
*  sclaun  dre, '  solan -dre,  •  slaun-der, 

s.  (O,  Fr.  esclandre,  scandclc,  e^ca7ldcl,  esaindtc, 
from  Lat.  scandaluyn  =  scandal  (q.v.).  Slu7tder 
and  scandal  are  thus  doublets.] 

L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  false  report  or  tale  maliciously  uttered 
or  circulated,  and  tending  to  damage  the 
re]iutation  of  another  ;  the  act  of  uttering  or 
ciic^ulating  such  a  repoit  or  tale  ;  defamation, 
detraction. 

.,  V  .^Vhetber  we  speak  evil  of  a  man  to  his  face  or 
behind  his  bick;  tlie  former  way  indeed  seema  to  l,e 
the  most  geiierous  but  yet  is  a  great  fault,  and  that 
which  we  call  revilinu:  the  latter  is  nojre  mean  aud 
base,  and  that  which  we  pro|K;rly  call  itander  or 
backbiting,  —Tillotton:  Sermon  li 

*2.  An  injury  or  offence  done  by  words. 

"  Do  me  no  slander,  Dougl;<3." 

.SAuteSA  ■  1  Henry  IV.,  Iv,  a 

*  3.  A  disgrace,  a  reproach,  a  scandal. 

•*  That  aliamefuli  hag.  the  slannder  of  her  aeva" 
Sf'enser:  F.  Q„  IV.  viji,  3.^. 

*  i.  ni-name,  ill-report,  ill-reputation,  dis- 
repute, 

"You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  ol  moat  stepmothers 
Ill-eyed  unto  you."        tUvikestt. :  Cymletlne,  i  L 

n.  Law;  The  maliciously  defaming  of  a 
person  in  his  re|iutation,  business,  or  pro- 
fession, by  spoken  words,  as  libel  is  by  writ- 
ten words.  A  pei-son  can  only  be  proceeded 
against  civilly  tor  slander,  whereas  libel  may 
be  criminally  punished. 

Slan'-der,  v.t.    [Slander,  a.) 

1.  To  defame  ;  to  in.jure  in  reputation,  busi- 
ness, or  profession,  by  the  maliiious  utterance 
of  a  f.ilse  report ;  to  utter  slander  concerning : 
to  calumniate. 

"Slanderrd  by  those  to  whom  bis  captivity  waa 
Justly  imputable.--.l/oc«u(ai, ,  msi  Eng.,  ch.  ivlii. 

*  2.  To  detract  from  ;  to  disp.arage. 

•■  The  sentence  that  you  have  slandered  so" 

l^hakesp  :  Measure  for  Measure,  IL  4. 

*  3.  To  disgrace,  to  dishonour. 

"  Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem." 
m  .     m  ,  Shakesp. :  Sonnet  12. 

*  4.  To  reproach, 

Ttr-i,  ,  .    ,       ,  .ll'frndfir  Valentine 

W  Ith  falsehood,  eowardite.  and  poor  descent" 

Sliakesp. :_  Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona,  ili  2, 

slan'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  slander,  v. ;  -er.)  One 
who  slanders  another;  a  calumniator,  a 
defamer;  one  who  utters  slanders  about 
another. 

•■The  slanderer  here  confesses,  he  has  no  further 
notice  of  me  than  his  own  conjecture."— Jf/«o«  ■ 
Apot.Jor  Smeetyntnuus. 

Slan'-  der  -  ous,         *  sclaun  -  der  -  ous, 

•  Slaun-drous,  a.     (Eng.  slander;  -ous.] 

1.  Uttering  slanders  or  defamatory  rejiorls 
concerning  others ;  given  or  disposed  to 
slandering  others, 

"  I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs. 
By  hasty  wrath  ana  slanderous  tongues  " 

■Score  .•  Lady  of  the  Lake.  IL  SS. 

2.  Containing  slander  or  defamation:  de- 
famatory, caUimnioiis. 

'•  Truth  shall  retire 
Bestruck  with  slandrous  daita." 

U,lto„  :  P.  L..  r  I.  «»«. 

•  3.    Scandalous, 
opprobrious. 

"  The  vile  and  slanderous  death  of  the  cr03£  "- 
<if  Bomities.    1157a.) 


'  slanc  (2),  s.    (Slan.) 

Sl&ng,  pra.  Qfv.     (Slinq,  ti.) 

slilng  (1),  s,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  narrow 
luece  of  waste  ground  by  the  roadside. 

•■  Eventually,  though  very  li«at,  he  itruggled  aoron 
«  ooui.  .  of  graa,  ik-1.1,  into  the  ,(„„„  adjoining  Brown" 
\V  ood." —/Wd,  April  4.  1885.  a«»v"u« 

slang  (2),  s.  &  a.  (A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
According  to  Skent  and  Wedgwood,  from  slang, 
pa.  t.  of  sling;  cf,  Norw,  s/f iii/ =  a  slinging, 
aninvcntnm.adevioe.  .  .  a  burrten  of  a  song; 
sleugja  kjc/ten  (lit,  =  to  sling  the,jaw)i=to  use 
abusive  language,  to  slang ;  slengjenamn  a 
a  nickname.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  A  kind  of  colloquial  language  current 
amongst  one  i«rticiilar  class  or  amongst 
varnuis  classes  of  society,  uneducaled  or  edu- 
cated, but  which,  not  having  received  the 
stamp  of  general  apiuoval,  is  frequently  con- 
sidered as  inelegant,  incorrect,  or  vulgar. 
Almost  every  profession  or  calling  has  its 
own  particular  slang,  as,  literary  slang,  theat- 
rical slang,  legal  slang,  sporting  slang,  &o. 
In  this  sense  it  means  any  colloquial  words 
or  jihrases,'  vulgar  or  r.lined,  used  conven- 
tionally by  each  p.articnlar  class  of  people  in 
sjieaking  of  particular  matters  connected  with 
their  own  calling.  Slang  is  sometimes  allied 
to,  but  not  quit.e  identical  with  cant. 

"In  tiie  exuberance  of  mental  actu-ity.  and  the 
natural  delight  of  hiut:uage-m.»kiug.  slanu  is  a  ueces. 
sary  evil ;  aud  there  are  grades  and  usesof  slan/i  wl,ose 
charm  no  oue  need  be  ashamed  to  feci  and  coufeas ; 
It  18  like  reading  a  namvtive  in  n  series  of  rude  but 
telling  pictures,  instead  of  in  words, '—irftirnei/  ■  Life 
i  Uromth  of  Language,  c^  Yii. 

2,  A  term  used  by  London  costermongers 
for  counterfeit  weights  and  measures. 

3,  A  travelling 
ance. 


show  or  booth  ;  a-perform- 


4,  A  watch-chain. 

*5.  A  fetter  worn  by  convicts,  so  called 
fi-om  being  slung  on  their  legs  by  a  sling  to 
prevent  slipping  down. 

B.  .4s  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  slang ;  slangy : 
as,  a  slang  expression. 

IT  (1)  Back  slang;  A  kind  of  slang  used  bj 
street  traders  in  London.  Its  main  iirinciiile 
is  that  of  pronouncing  words  rudely  back- 
wards:  as.  Cool  the  delo  «aw»ioiu  =  Look  at 
the  old  woman.    (Siimg  Diet.) 

(2)  Rhyming  slang.  Riming  slang ;  A  kind  of 
cant  language  used  by  street  vagabonds,  &c., 
of  London,  which  consists  of  the  substitution 
of  words  and  sentences  which  rhyme  with 
other  words  or  sentences  intended  to  be  kept 
secret.    [Back-slang.] 

slang -whanger,  s.  A  long-winded 
speaker  ;  one  given  to  slang. 


slang-whanging,  s. 

or  abusive  language. 


The  use  of  slangy 


•slang (3), s.    [Slino.]    A  promontory,    (Hoi- 
laud:  Camden,  p.  716.) 

Slang,  v.i.  &  t.    [Slano.  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  use  slang;  to  make  use  ol 
vulgar  or  abusive  language. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  address  in  vulgar,  abusive 
language  ;  to  abuse  with  slang. 

"  A  tipsy  vinigo  slanging  tlie  loagistrato  to  the  high 
"    f  tlie  toiLbooted  c       "         " 


amusement  of 

graph.  Sept.  11.  1880. 


i  conBtables. "—^ai/^  Tele- 


disgraceful,    shiimeful. 


-BoeTc 


slan -der-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  slanderous; 
■ly.]  In  a  slanderous  manner;  with  slander 
or  defamation ;  calumniously. 

"Its    enemies    sla7tdei^uelu    lepresanfSharp : 
Bermene,  voL  1.,  ser.  2 

Slan'-der-ous-ness,  adv.  [Eng.  slanilerom; 
-K«s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bei.ig  slan- 
derous or  defamatory. 

*  Slane  (IX  «.    [Slain  (2).] 


•  slang'-ey,  a.    [Slanqv.] 

slang' -i-ness,  s.  (Eng.  slangy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slangy  ;  slang. 

slang'-iym,  «.  a  slangy  expression,  or  the 
using  of  slang. 

*  8lSA'-gu-lar,  a.  (Slano,  a.)  Having  the 
nature  of  slang  ;  slangy. 

"  His  strengtb  lying  in  a  stangtibir  direction,"— 
Dickens :  Bleak  Bouse,  ch.  xL 

Slahg-y,  *  slang'-ey,  a.  (Eng.  slang;  -y.) 
Ol  or  relating  to  slang  ;  of  the  nature  ol  slang; 
using  or  given  to  the  use  of  slang. 

"'Don't  be   so   slanTy.    Julia.'   remonstrates    htt 
tAthtr."~Iiady  Teleoraph,  Sept.  13,  18A& 

Bl&nk,  pret.  oj  V.    [Slink,] 

Slant.  *  Blent,  o.  &  s.  (Sw.  dial,  sknia, 
slanta  =  to  cause  to  slide  ;  slinta  (p.  t.  sianl, 
pa.  ]iar.  slun.lil)  =  to  slide  ;  slant=  slippery; 
cf.  Corn,  slyntya  =  to  slide  ;  Wei.  ysglent  =  a 
slide.) 

A.  As  adj. ;    Sloping,    oblique  ;    inclined 


bat  b6^;  poUt,  J<Jwl;  cat.  yell,  chorus,  {hln.  benph;  go,  gemj  thin,  this;  eta,  a^;  cKpect.  ?enophon.  eyist.  -fiig. 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan,   -tion,  -slon  =  ehiin;  -Jloa,  -jloa  =  zhiia.  -«tous.   tious.  -sious  =  ahus.  -We.  -^e.  to  I  b?!.  OeL 
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from  a  ilirect  line,  whether  horizontal  or  per- 

pcii.li'Ular. 

■■The  *l'int  lightning,  wnose  thwart  fliune  driven 
Kiudlea  the  guuiiuy  hark  of  fir  or  pine.  1  rt^'wu 

JitUton  :  P.  L.,  X.  I.yi5. 

B.  A3  substantim : 

1.  Lit. :  An  oblique  direction  or  plane ;  a 
slope. 

2.  Fig. :  An  oblique  reflection ;  a  gibe  ;  a 
sarcastic  remark. 

3.  Kant. :  A  transitory  breeze  of  wind,  or 
tlie' period  of  its  duration. 

■*  Lcnore  again  got  away,  but  the  others  were  catch- 
lug  lMn(.  on  their  o»  i.  accountand  keeping  inside  the 
httiidic-ip3."— /"iV/d.  Sept.  <.  ISS6. 

«lant,  •  sclent.  •  slent,  v.t.  &  i.    [SLiur,  o.] 

A.  Tmnsitire: 
1.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line  ;  to  slope  ;  to 

give  a  sloping  or  oblique  direution  to. 

■'To  break  and  s'eiif  the  downright  nlshlngB  of  a 
Itroiiger  vessel."— fuKer  "  ^oly  War,  p.  210. 

•  2.  To  hold  or  stretch  out  in  a  slanting  or 
oblique  direction.    (Followed  by  out.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  slope;  to  lie  slantingly  or 
obliquely. 

•■On  the  side  of  yonder  ilanting  hill." 

Dodtley :  Agncultare,  111. 

Slant'-ing,  pr.  pir.  or  a.    [Slant,  v.] 
glant'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  slanting;  -ly.] 

1.  LU. :  In  a  slanting  or  oblique  direction  ; 
with  a  slope  or  inclhiation  ;  on  the  slant ; 
obliquely. 

■'  He  di^'8  in  ttantingly  for  about  two  or  three  ieot." 
—Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  2-2Lt. 

2.  Fig. :  With  an  oblique  or  indirect  hint 
or  reniarlc. 

•  slant-l]^,  slant'-wif  e,  ado.  [Eng.  slant ; 
■ly,  -wi.-x.]  in  a  slanting  or  oblique  direction  ; 
Obliquely,  slantingly. 

■■  Some  maketh  a  hollowness  half  a  foot  deep. 
With  flower  acta  In  it.  set  ilantwiie  asteep. 

Tuteer  :  Hutbandry  i  Marcn. 

Blip,  "slappe,  s.  [Low  Ger.  si(ipp  =  the 
sound  of  a  blow  ;  schlappen  =  to  slap.) 

1  A  blow,  especially  one  given  with  the 
open  hand  or  with  something  broad. 

'■  The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse,  go  ronnd." 

2.  A  gap  in  a  wall  or  dyke.    (Scotch.) 

■■His  guide  theu  broke  down  a  slap.  Bfl  he  called  it, 
in  a  dry  stoue  fence.  'Scott:  Quy  Uannermg.  ch.  i. 

d&p,  V.t.    [Slap,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  strike  with  the  open 
hand,  or  with  soinelhing  broad. 

■'I  Dick  I  slapped  his  baud  upon  the  board." 
*■  PHor:  Alma.\.Zi. 

t  Mason. :  To  break  out  an  opening  in  a 
solid  wall, 
Blip,   adv.     [Slap,  s.]     With  a  sudden  and 
violent  blow  ;  plump. 

-They  offered  to  coine  Into  the  warehouse,  then 
•traight  went  the  yard  sl'.p  over  their  noddle.  - 
Arbuthnot:  Hut.  of  John  Bull. 

Slap-bang,  adv.      Violently,  suddenly; 
with  a  bang  or  noise. 
*  slap-sauce,  s.    A  parasite. 
Slap-up,  a.     Excellent,  first-rate. 
■lap'-dash.  odr.,  a.,  &  s.  [Eng.  slap,  and  dash.] 
ti.  As  adverb  : 

1.  All  at  once ;  slap. 

"  And  y>^t.  sf<r;'<f<w'i.  Is  all  again    ^ 
In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein. 

Prior:  Alma.  L  17. 

2.  In  a  careless,  rash  manner. 
B.  As  adj. :  Free,  careless. 


'•  It  was  a  slapdash  style."— ijKon  ;  My  iVoref,  bk. 
llL.ch.  vl. 

C,  --Is  subitantive: 

Bnild.  ■  A  composition  of  lime  and  coarse 
sand  reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  and  applied  to 
the  exterior  of  walls  as  a  preservative ;  also 
called  Rough-casting. 

Bllip'-dasll,  v.t.    (Slapdash,  adv.] 

•  1.   To  do  in  a  careless,  rash  manner. 
2.  To  rough-cast,  as  a  wall,  with  mortar. 

elape.  a.  [Icel.  sleipr=  slippery.)  Slippery, 
smooth  ;  hence,  crafty,  hypocritical.    (Frov.) 

slape-ale,  s.  Plain  ale  ;  as  opposed  to 
medicateil  or  mixed  ale. 

slape-face.  s.  A  soft-spoken,  crafty 
hyi)i»rite.    (HnlUwell.) 


Sl&p'-per,  o.  4  s.     [Slap,  v.] 

A.  .43   adj.  :    Very  big,    large,  or  great. 
(Vnlgar.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  svho  or  that  which  slaps. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  of  large  size ;  a 
whopper.    (Vulgar.) 

Sl^p' -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Slap,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Very  big,  great,  or  large. 
(Vulgar.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

roltery :  The  process  ot  working  clay  by 
dividing  a  block  and  slapping  the  halves 
together.  This  develops  the  plasticity,  makes 
the  mass  hoinogene.ius,  and  expels  air-bub- 
bles. The  grain  of  the  mass  is  preserved,  the 
pieces  being  dashed  parallel  upon  each  other. 
The  process  is  repeated  again,  the  dividing 
instrument  being  a  wire. 

Sl^ll  (I),  "■'•  *  '■  [*  variant  of  slice ;  0.  Fr. 
esdecher,  escleschtr,  esclischtr  =  to  dismember, 
to  sever  ;  escUsche  --  a  portion,  a  part,  a  sever- 
ing, a  dismemberment,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
s(i;aii  =  to  slit,  to  rend,  to  destroy.  (Skeat.)] 
[Slice,  Slit.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cut  with  long  incisions  ;  to  slit. 

2.  To  cut  by  striking  violently  and  at 
random. 

B.  [ ntransitive : 

1    To  strike  violently  and  at  random  with  a 
knife,  sword,  or  other  sharp  instrument ;  to 
lay  about  one  with  blows. 
■■  Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  confound. 
Hewing  and  5(twAin<7  at  their  Idle  shades. 

Spttiser:  t.  y..  11.  IX-  IS- 

*  2.  To  cut  through  anything  rapidly,  and 
with  violence. 

'■  yot  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  bis  hook      ^_ 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  dea|,  rate  hook 

Pop€ :  !<atires,  V.  104. 

slash  (2),  V.t.    [A  corrupt,  of  lash  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  cut  with  a  whip  ;  to  lash. 

••  D'lniel.  a  sprightly  swain,  that  us'd  toslash 
The  vii.-'rous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord 8  calash. 
To  Pegey'sside  incliud."  htng. 

2.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp  sound  ;  to 
crack,  as  a  whip. 

"  She  slash-d  a  whip  she  held  hi  her  hand-'-J/ore.' 
Mystery  of  QoiUtness.  p.  220. 

Slasb  (3),  v.L  [Sw.  State  =  to  paddle  in  water.] 
To  work  in  the  wet    (Scotch.) 

Slash  s.    [Slash  (1),  ti.] 

1.  A  long  cut ;  a  cut  given  at  random. 

■'  Some  few  received  some  cuts  and  slashes  that  had 
drawn  blood.  —Clarendon. 

2  A  large  slit  in  the  thighs  and  arms  of  old 
dresses,  such  as  those  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Eliziibeth,  made  to  show  a  rich-coloured 
lining  through  the  openings. 

3  Mining  :  A  local  Welsh  term  for  a  small 
natural  trough  or  hollow  filled  with  small 
fragments  of  culm  or  anthracite.  (Unrchison : 
Siluria,  ch.  xi.) 

slashed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Slash  (1),  v.] 

A.  .is  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Cut  with  a  slash  or  slashes;  deeply 
gashed. 

2.  Having  artificial  slashes  or  ornamental 
o;'enings,  as  a  sleeve,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1  not.  (Of  a  leaf):  Divided  by  deep,  taper- 
po.'nted  cut  incisions.  Multifld,  laciniated, 
decomposed. 

2  Her  ■  A  term  employed  when  oiienings 
or  eashings  in  the  sleeve  are  to  be  described 
as  hied  with  a  putflng  of  another  tincture. 


slash '-iiig,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Slash  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1  .Striking  or  cutting  violently  and  at 
ran'drm  ;  hence,  in  literary  slang,  cutting  up  ; 
severe,  sarcastic. 

2  1  ery  large ;  very  big  or  great ;  whopping. 
(Vulgir.) 

Slash'  ^.  a.     (Eng.  sUlsh  (3),  T. ;  -».]     Wet 

and  dirty;  slushy. 
Slat,  •  sclat,  s.    [O-  Fr.  esclat  =  &  shiver,  a 


splinter,  a  small  thin  lath  or  shingle,  from 

O.  H.  Ger.  sclizan  (Ger.  sc/iteisscii)  =  to  split.) 

1.  A  thin  narrow  strip  of  wood  :  specif., 

(1)  One  of  the  transverse  pieces,  which  rest 
at  tlieir  ends  upon  the  side-rails  of  a  bedstead. 

(2)  In  vehicles  : 

(a)  A  bent  strip  which  bows  over  the  seat 
and  forms  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  canopy  ;  a  bow. 

(b)  The  sloats  or  rounds  of  a  kind  of  cart 
or  waggon  bed. 

2   The  foundation  of  a  basket,  consisting  of 

crossing  sets  of  parallel  rods  interlaced,  and 

forming  a  nucleus  for  the  couimenceiiient  of 

the  spiral  courses  of  which  the  bottom  is  made. 

3.  A  spent  fish. 

"  These  slats  would  then  escape,  and  the  ainse  of  a 
great  injury  to  the  fishing  be  prevented.'  —Ftela.  Feb. 
27,  iSrtS. 

slat-iron,  s.  The  iron-shoe  or  termination 
of  the  bow  or  slat  of  a  carriage-top. 

Slat-matting,  s.  A  floer  covering  of 
wooden  slats  or  veneers  on  a  flexible  fabric, 
which  may  be  rolled  like  a  carpet. 

siat,  v.t.      [Icel.   s!e(ta  =  to    strike,  to   slap; 
Norw.  slett  —  a  blow.] 

•  1.  To  beat,  to  strike,  to  slap ;  to  throw 
down'  violently.     [Slate  (2),  v.] 

"  SlatUd  his  brains  out."  Sfartton. 

2.  To  split,  to  crack  (Proti.).  In  this  sense 
perliaps  from  slate. 

3.  To  set  on  ;  to  incite.    (Prov.) 
Slat9h,  s.     [A  softened  form  of  slack  (q.T.).l 

Nautical : 

1.  The  slack  of  a  rope. 

2.  The  period  of  a  transitory  breeze. 

3.  An  interval  of  fine  weather. 

slate,  *  sclat,  '  slat,  s.    [Slat,  ».1 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2  A  thin  riven  slab  of  slate  used  in  roof- 
ing' The  upper  surface  of  a  slate  is  called  its 
back  the  under  surface  the  bed,  the  lower 
edge  the  tail,  the  upper  edge  the  head.  The 
part  of  each  course  of  slates  exposed  to  view 
is  called  the  margin  of  tlie  course,  and  the 
width  of  the  margin  is  called  the  gauge.  The 
portion  hidden  from  view  is  the  cover.  The 
bond  or  lap  is  the  distance  which  the  lower 
ed^e  of  any  course  overlaps  the  slates  of  the 
second  course  below,  measuring  from  the  nail- 
hole  and  mav  be  from  two  to  four  inches.  Slates 
are  laid  on  laths,  battens,  or  sheathing,  and 
must  break  joint.  [Break,  v.,  C.  21.].  The 
nails  are  of  copper,  zinc,  or  tinned  iron.  In 
England,  1,200  slates  constitute  a  thousand, 
common  sizes.  Slates  are  known  technically 
as  Doubles,  Ladies,  Countesses,  Duchesses, 
Princesses,  Queens,  Imperials.  (See  these 
words.)  A  square  of  slate  or  slatiug  is  100 
superficial  feet. 

3.  A  tablet  for  writing  upon,  formed  of 
slate  or  of  an  imitation  of  slate. 

"  A  person  who  should  undertake  to  draw  any  plm 

assigned  him  upon  a slaZe:-Search :  Light  of  Nature. 

vol.  li.  pt.  i..  cL  ill. 
•  4.  A  lamina  ;  a  thin  plate  ;  a  flake. 
"  It  (the  Columbine  marie]  will  resolve  and  cleav. 

Into  most  thin  j!ale.and  flakes."-/".  BoUand    Plinul. 

bk.  XVIL.  ch.  viii. 

5  A  list  of  candidates  prepared  for  nomina- 
tion or  eleetion  ;  a  preliminary  hst  of  candi- 
dates which  is  liable  to  revision.    (Anur.) 

II.  Technically: 

1  GeoL  :  Slates  of  a  typical  kind  are  gene- 
rall'y  of  'reat  antiquity,  being  chiefly  of  Cam- 
brian or  Silurian  age.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  term  is  more  loosely  applied  to  any  rock 
of  fissile  structure  whatever  the  character,  as 
the  Collyweston  Slates  of  the  Lower  Oolite, 
which  are  calcareous  sandstone. 

2  Petrol :  An  indurated  laminated  rock,  cor- 
responding to  shale,  hut  of  greater  age  and  in 
which  a  cleavage,  indejieiident  of  the  lines  of 
be.l.ling,  has  been  set  up  by  pressure. 

3  Conim. :  About  half  the  slates  used  in  this 
coiintrv  are  quarried  in  Pennsylvania.  Their 
total  vilue  is  over  $a,.WO,000  yearly.  I  ii  Brilam 
the  ereat  quarries  are  in  Wales.  The  total 
value  of  product  equals  $5,000,000  yearly. 

^  To  have  a  slate  or  tile  loose :  To  be  a  little 
uusMunil  in  the  head. 

Slate-axe,  s.  A  slater's  tooL  It  has  a 
blade  for  trimming  tlie  edges  of  the  slate,  and 
a  spike  for  making  nail-holes. 


Bl&p'-jack,  s.    [Flapjack.)  ,  ■ 

^tenSt-.^^.  ^dst.  What,  rail.  fatherT^'.,  w.t,  here,  cam.l  »'->•  "^ 'sr^"*  »  tl  if  ;y°^^f.u  =  Uw^ 
or,  wore.  w<?lf;  work.  wh6.  son;  mute.  cub.  oiire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    as.  oe     e .  ey 
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slate-clay,  5.  Another  name  for  tilialo 
(q.v.). 

slate-club,  s.  A  mutual  benefit  club  in 
which  each  member  pays  in  a  small  contribu- 
tion each  week  to  the  funds,  out  of  which 
allowar.ces  aie  made  to  sick  or  disabled  mem- 
bers. The  balance  of  the  contributions,  after 
payment  of  sucli  allowances,  is  divided  at  the 
«nd  of  the  year  amongst  the  members. 

slate-coal,  s. 

Min. :  A  bard  coal  with  a  thick  slaty  struc- 
ture, and.  an  uneven  fracture  across  the  lamina- 
tion. 

slate-gray,  s.  &  a.    Gray  with  a  bluish 

slate-peg,  s.  A  kind  of  nail  used  in 
securing  slat^is  on  a  roof  ;  a  slater's  nail. 

slate-pencil,  s.  A  j-encil-shaped  i)iece  of 
Bolt  slate,  used  for  writing  or  figuring  upon 
slates  in  schools,  &c. 

Slate-spar,  s. 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  calcite  (q.v.),  when 
crystallized  In  thin  tabular  crystals  with  sharp 
edges. 

■late  (1),  v.(.  [Slate,  s.]  To  cover  with  a  slate 
or  eUtes ;  to  roof  with  slates.  Also  ( U,  S. 
polit.)y  to  put  on  the  slate.     [Slate,  s.,  I.  6.J 

"  Soimeta  and  elcglts  to  Chloria 
Wuuld  raise  a  liuuae  about  two  storieft, 
A  Ijrick  ode  would  slate." 

Staift:  Vanbttrffh'i  Souse. 

■late  (2),  *  slatte,  v.t    [Cf.  Norw.  sktta  =  to 
fling,  to  cast ;  sktt  =  a  blow.] 
•  1.  To  cast  down  ;  to  tlu'ow, 

2.  To  set  a  dog  loose  at ;  to  bait. 

3.  To  hold  up  to  ridicule ;  to  criticise 
severely  ;  to  reprimand  severely. 

■l^t-en-ha'-ra,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  local  Scotch  name  for  Laminaria 
digitata.     {BriUe7i,  £  Holland.) 

■lat'-er,  s.     [Eng.  slate  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Oue  who  manufactures  slates ; 
one  who  lays  slates  or  whose  occupation  is  to 
slate  buildings. 

2.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  various  cur- 
sorial Isopods.  The  Slater,  simply  so  calle<l, 
is  Oiiiscus  armadillo,  the  Water-siater  is  tlic 
genus  AselUis,  the  Box-slater  Idnthea,  the 
Sliield-slater  Cassidina,  and  the  Cheliferoua 
Slater  Tanais. 

Blat'~i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slaty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slaty ;  slaty  nature  or 
character, 

Blat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Slate  (1),  v.] 
A,  "t  B,  -4fi  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  laying  slates  on 
roofs,  &c. 

2.  The  covering  of  slates  laid  on  roofs,  &c 

3.  Slates  taken  collectively  ;  materials  for 
slating  a  roof. 

■lat'-ing,  s.  [Slate  (2),  r.]  A  severe  criti- 
cism or  reprimand. 

Sl^t'-ter,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  slat,  v.  (q.v.); 
cf.  IceL  sletta  =  to  slap,  to  dab,  to  .stiuirt  out 
liquids,  to  dash  tliem  about;  sletta=.a.  dab, 
a  spot,  a  blot]    [Slat.] 

1,  To  be  careless  in  dress  ;  to  be  untidy  or 
slovenly.    {Prov.) 

2.  To  waste  ;  not  to  make  a  proper  and  due 
use  of  anything.    {Prov.) 

SlUt'-tem,  a.  &  s.     [Prob.  for  flattering,  pr. 
J       par.  of  slatter  (q.v.),  or  the  n  may  be  a  simple 
addition,  as  in  bittern.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  slattern  ;  untidy, 
slovenly,  slatternly. 

B,  As  sjibst.  :  A  woman  who  is  slovenly  or 
untidy  in  her  dress ;  one  who  is  not  neat  in 
dress ;  a  .slut. 

"  The  sf'ittcrn  bnd  left,  in  the  hurry  and  haate. 
Her  liidy'a  complexiou  and  eye-bmws  nt  Calaia." 
Prior:  A  Reasonable  .\J}ti<:tion. 

'Slat'-tern,  v.t.  [Slattern,  n.]  To  consume 
wastcfully  or  carelessly  ;  to  waste. 

t  slat' -tern- ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slatUrnhj  ; 
•ness.^  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slatteridy  ; 
untidiness,  slovenliness. 


Slat'-tem-ly,  a.  &  adv,     [Eng.  slattern;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Untidy,  slovenly  ;  like  a  slat- 
tern. 

•■  The  tlatternly  girl  trapeaUig  about.'— i)ai/y  Ttle- 
jfraph,  March  20.  1666. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  slovenly,  untidy  manner  ; 
like  a  slattern  ;  awkwardly. 

slat'-ter-y,  a.  [Slatter.]  Wet,  dirty.  (Prou.) 

8lat'-y,  a.  [Eng.  slat(e);  -y.]  Having  the 
nature  or  properties  of  slate ;  resembliug 
slate. 

"  The  griealy  gulfB  and  alnfi/  lifts-"* 

Hcott :  Lord  of  the  Jilci,  lU.  16. 

slaty-cleavage,  s.    [Cleavage.] 

slaugh -ter  (gh  silent).  •  slagh-ter,  "slau- 
tir,  '  slaw-tyr,  s.  [Icel.  s/dir  =  a  slaugh- 
tering, butchers*  meat ;  sldtra  =  to  slaughter 
cattle;  A.S.  sleaht.  From  tlie  same  root  as 
slay,  V.  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  killing  or  slaying: 

1.  ipf  human  beings):  An  indisi;riminate  and 
violent  putting  to  death. 

"  He  made  of  hem  through  his  high  renoun, 
So  great  tlaughter  and  ocelsiomi." 

Lidgate  :  Utorf/  of  Thebet,  Hi. 

2.  (0/ beasts):  The  killing  of  oxen  or  other 
beasts  for  market. 

slaughter-house,  5. 

1.  Lit. :  A  house  or  shed  where  beasts  are 
slaughtered  for  human  food ;  an  abattoir,  a 
shambles. 

"  Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  ilaugTUer-hoiue." 

Shakeap.  :  2  Henry  VI..  ili,  1. 

II  A  Slaughter-house  Act  for  London  was 
passed  in  lST-1. 

2.  Fig. :  The  scene  of  a  great  destruction  of 
human  life  ;  the  scene  of  a  massacre. 

•  slaughter-man,  s.  One  employed  in 
slaughtering  ;  a  slayer,  a  destroyer. 

"  Ten  chased  by  one, 
Are  now  each  oue  the  tlau'jhter-maii  of  twenty." 
ShtiJcetp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  8, 

slaugh'-ter  {gh  silent),  v.t.     [Slaughter,  s.] 

1.  {Of  human  beings):  To  massacre;  to  kill 
indiscriminately. 

"  Mercilessly  slaughtered  in  discharge  of  their  dirty." 
Si-i'tt:  War  Song  of  the  Royal  Edinbu7-gh  Li'jl'C 
Driigoont.     (Note.) 

2.  (0/  beasts) :  To  kill  for  the  market ;  to 
batcher. 

slaugh' -ter-er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  slaughter, 
v.  ;  -er.]    One  who  slaughters ;  a  person  em- 
ployed in  slaughtering  ;  a  butcher. 
■■  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me  aa  that  tlaughferer  doth." 
Shakesp. .  1  Benry  }'/.,  ii.  5. 

*  slaugh' -ter- ous  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
staiighlfr ;  -ous.]     Destructive,  murderous. 

"  There  would  I  go  and  hang  my  armour  up. 
Ami  witli  these  sfau'ihtero"S  hands  draw  sword  no 
mure,"  Mattheio  Arnold  :  So"rab  *  Ktutum. 

•  Slaugh'-ter-ous-ly  (gk  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
slaughterous;  -ly.]  JJtstructively,  murder- 
ously. 

^slauke,  s.    [Slake,  s.] 

Slav.  Sclar,  Sclave,  Slave,  ».    [Slave.] 

Ethnot.  (PL):  One  of  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  Aryan  lace.  [Panslavism.]  Latham 
called  them  Sarmatians,  and,  following, 
Retzius  described  them  as  hrachycephalic 
ratlier  than  dolichocephalic,  and,  in  many  in- 
dividuals, approaching  the  Turanian  type. 
He  divided  them  into  Lithuanians  and  Slavo- 
nians, subdividing  these  again  by  their  lan- 
guages. [Slavonic]  The  name  is  sometimes 
conHued  to  the  Slavonians  proper. 

Slav'-ddm,  s.  [Eng.  Slav;  -dom.\  Slavs  col- 
lectively. 

"  It  was.premature  and  less  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Slavdom." — DaUy  Telegraph,  Dec-  6, 
1885. 

slave,  s.  [Ft.  esdave,  from  Ger.  sklave  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  slave  =  a  slave,  from  Ger.  Slave  —  a 
Slavonian,  one  of  Slavonic  race  captured  and 
made  a  bondman  by  the  Germans,  from  Russ. 
slava  =  glory,  fame  ;  O.  Dut.  slave,  slaei-'e  ; 
Dut.  slaaf;  Dan.  slave,  sclave;  Sw.  slaf;  Sp. 
esclavo;  Ital.  sc/uaro.] 

*  L  A  Slav,  a  Slavonian. 

"  From  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  iii  the  state  of 
captlvea  or  sublects,  or  allies  or  enemies,  of  the  Greek 
empire,  they  overspread  the  land;  and  the  uatiunal 
appellation  of  the  slavet  has  been  degraded  by  chance 
or  iiialice  from  the  si guiti cation  of  glory  to  that  of 
aervitude."— 6'i66oii  •  /)ectine  A  Fall,  ch.  Iv, 

2.  A  bond-servant ;  one  who  is  wholly  sub- 
ject to  the  will  and  power  of  another ;  one 
whose  person  and  services  are  wholly  at  the 


disposal  aud  under  the  control  of  anr)ther. 

In  ancient    times,   and    even    now  amongst 

uncivilized  nations,    prisoners  of   war  were 

treated  as  slaves. 

"  Any  British  subject  who  conveys  or  removes  any 
person  lu  ii  tiave.  Is  now  by  stalutv  guilty  «l  I'lnicy, 
lelouy,  aud  robbery;  lur  wlucli  tivuul  servitude  lor 
life  may  be  awardL-d,  so  tliat  this  crime  is  now  riLrely, 
If  ever,  attempted. '—«iucA*(o»(o;  Comment.,  bk.  It, 
ch.  6. 
3.  One  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance  ; 

one  who  has  surrendered  himself  to  any  iii> 

fiuence  or  power  whatever. 

*  4.  A  mean,  abject  person  ;  a  wretch. 

"  Go  base  intrudrr,  overweening  tlavf  I 
bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  o)At«B.* 
Shakftp.  :  2'u>o  UentUmen  of  Verona,  iil.  L 

5.  A  drudge ;  one  who  has  to  work  like  s 

slave. 

*  slave-born,  a.    Bom  in  slavery. 

slave-coffle,  s.     A  band  of  slaves  for 

sale  ;  a  cnltle. 

slave-dealer,  ».  One  who  deals  in 
slaves. 

slave-driver,  s.  An  overseer  of  slaves 
at  their  work  ;  hence,  a  cruel  or  severe  master. 

slave-fork,  s.  A  branch  of  a  tree  of 
considerable  thickness,  four  or  five  feet  long, 
forking  at  the  end  into  two  prongs,  and  em- 
ployed to  inclose  the  necks  of  slaves  when  on 
their  march  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the 
coast,  to  prevent  tlieir  running  away. 

slave-grown,  a.  Grown  upon  land  cul- 
tivated by  staves  ;  produced  by  slave  labour. 

slave-making  ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Polyerges  ru/escens  and  Formica 
sanguinea.  Their  habits  were  first  made 
known  by  Pierre  Huber,  The  latter  species 
being  found  in  England,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Darwin,  and  others,  watched  its  habits.  'These 
ants  attack  the  nests  of  F.  fusca,  carry  off 
their  cocoons,  and  rear  them  as  slaves. 

Slave-merchant,  s.  a  slave-trader;  a 
slaver. 

slave-ship,  s.  A  vessel  employed  in  the 
slave-trade  ;  a  slaver. 

slave-state,  0.  Any  state  in  which 
slavery  is  lawful ;  specif.,  any  one  of  the  16 
States  iu  which  a  slave  code  existed  when  the 
Civil  War  commenced. 

slave-trade,  s.  The  busine»s  or  trade 
of  luiying  men,  women,  or  children,  trans- 
porting them  to  a  distant  country,  and  selling 
them  lor  slaves. 

slave-trader,  vt.  One  who  deals  In 
slaves  ;  a  slave-merchant. 

slave-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Simaniba  efficinalis.  Called  also  the 
Bitter  Damson-tree. 

slave,  v.i.  &  (.     [Slave,  5.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  toil  or  drudge  like  a  slave; 
to  work  hard. 

"  Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws. 
The  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  mom  to  nights* 
StPifL 

•B,  Trans.:  To  enslave. 

"A  woman  stared  to  appetite." 

Afiuiinger  :  Renegade,  It.  2. 

slave' -hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  slave,  s.,  and  holder.] 
Oue  who  owns  slaves  ;  a  slave-owner. 

slave' -h 61  d-ing,  a.  [Eng.  slave,  and  holding.] 
Holding  or  pns.sessing  persons  in  slavery  :  as, 
a  slave-holding  state. 

slave'-like,  a.  [Eng.  slave,  and  like.]  Like 
a  slave  ;  becoming  a  slave. 

Slav'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  slav(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  slave-trade ; 
a  slave-trader. 

"  The  sUiver'a  thumb  was  on  the  latch." 

Longfellow:  iiuadroon  Oirl. 

2.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

"  Her  appearance  Is  aaucy,  rakish,  and  severe,  and 
BUggests  r.ither  some  fleet  smuggler  or  slaoer  tiuax  Ik 
ynchi."— Century  Magazine.  Aug.,  1882,  p.  602. 

slav'-er  (2),  s.  [Icel.  slofr.]  Saliva,  slabber, 
drivel. 

"  Adown  my  heard  the  i!?ar<>r<  trickle." 

Burns  :  Address  to  the  Toothache. 

Sl3.V-er,   V.i.  &  t.     [leel.   slafra;  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  slahht^ni.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  slabber;  to  suffer  the  spittle  to  ran 
from  the  mouth. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jtfi^l ;  cat.  9eU,  choms.  9hin,  benph  ,•  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tioos.  -siooa  =  ahiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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slaverer— sled 


2.  To  be  besineared  with  saliva. 

•■  Should  I 
Sl'tver  with  lt[)B  is  oduiiuwu  aa  the  BtftlrB 
Tbjit  mouut  the  CupituL" 

A/«tfccsp. ;  Ci/mtjetnie.  1.  6, 
B.  Trails. .- To  besiueav  with  slaver  or  saliva; 
to  sliibber. 
"  T«  ituli'd  by  the  slave,  he  muutha  It  more  aud  more, 
TUl  wth  .bite  ipoth  h«  Bo»"  "  '^'■-j;^"  »5.„^^., 

8laV-cr-er.  «.     [Eng.  storcr,  v. ;  -er.)    One 
wlio  slavers  ;  a  slabberer,  a  driveller. 

Slav -er-mg,  pi",  piir.  &  a.    [Slaver,  ».] 

•  slaV-er-mg-l?,  adv.    [Eng.  slavering ;  -ly.] 
lu  a  slavering  manner  ;  with  slaver  or  drivel. 

Blav-er-jr,  s.    [Eng.  sfcii'c;  -rj/.] 

1  The  state  or  condition  of  a  slave  ;  bond- 
s."!--  tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  entirely 
sSl.ject  to  the  will  of  another.  Slavery  13  the 
obli  -ition  of  the  slave  to  work  for  the  beneht 
of  Ins  master,  without  the  consent  or  contract 
of  the  I'nrmer;  or  it  is  the  establishment  of 
a  riuht  which  gives  one  person  such  a  power 
over  anotlier  as  to  make  him  absolute  master 
of  tlie  others  life  and  property. 

U  In  barbarous  times  the  man  who  over- 
came an  adversary  in  kittle  never  thought 
bis  victory  completed  till  lie  had  killed  liira. 
In  the  next  stage  of  development  it  wiis  dis- 
covered that  by  sparing  him,  he  could  be  put 
to  some  use ;  and  slavery  arose  as  a  reform. 
Though  tending  to  stop  slaughter  in  the  batt  e- 
field  it  caused  fresh  wars  of  its  own,  tlie 
object  being  to  overcome  the  men  of  feebler 
tribes,  and  reduce  them,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  to  servitude.  .    .  „     ■ 

Tlie  subjection  of  some  at  least  ot  Ham  s 
race  to  slavery  is  prophesied  in  Gen.  ix.  26, 
and  shivery  very  early  existed  in  tlie  w^rW- 
The  31S  trained  servants  (.A.V.),  men  (Ii.\ .) 
born  in  Abraliam's  house,  seem  to  have  been 
slaves  and  the  patriarch  must  have  habitually 
treated  them  well  or  he  would  nnt  have 
ventured  to  arm  them  (Gen.  xiv.  14).  The 
Mosaic  law  found  slavery  jireviously  existing 
amono  the  Jews,  and  regulated  it,  making  it 
milder  (Exod.  xxi.  16),  especially  in  the  case 
01  the  poor  of  their  own  race  temporarily  in 
bondage  (Lev.  xxv.  39),  for  whom  it  had  a 
year  of  release  (Exod.  xxi.  2)  and  a  jubilee 
(Lev.  xxv.  30-54).  .. 

The  Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix.  1,  E.xod.  i.-xii.), 
the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ko- 
mans  even  when  their  civilization  was  at  its 
hi"hest,  all  had  slaves.  The  New  Testament 
did  net  directly  attack  slavery  (Philemon  10- 
19)  but  the  principles  of  Jesus  were  quite 
inconsistent  with  its  maintenance  (Matt.  vii. 
I'l)  and,  as  Christianity  gained  the  power  ot 
Koulding  European  faith  and  practice,  the 
severe  slavery  of  the  ancient  times  was  trans- 
formed into  the  milder  serfage  of  the  Middle 
A'es.  With  regard  to  Jluliainmadan  slavery, 
Hilghes  (Diet.  Islam,  p.  596)  says  ; 

"  From  the  teaching  ot  the  Qur'au  ...  it  will  be 
eeeu  tliat  all  male  .•indleii.ale  slaves  taken  aa  l>h<l«ler 
ill  war  are  the  lawful  property  of  then  master ,  that 
«io  luiister  has  p.jwer  to  take  to  himself  any  female 
■tare  either  married  or  single:  that  tlie  position  of  a 
Slave  is  as  helpless  as  that  ot  tlie  atone  idols  cl  Arabia, 
but  they  should  be  treated  with  kindness,  and  grouted 
their  freedom  when  thay  are  able  to  aaiv  for  and  pay 
for  it.'" 

On  the  conquest  of  Hispamola,  Peru, 
and  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  the  American 
Indian  natives,  reduced  to  bondage,  were 
compelled  to  laboiu"  long  hours  in  mining  and 
other  occupations,  Las  Casas  (1474-lSb6),  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  "the  Father  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Indians,"  in  vain  urging  their 
emancipation.  The  mort;ility  among  them 
was  so  great  that  negroes  from  Africa  were 
introduced  to  take  their  place.  It  was  found 
that  a  negro  did  r.mr  times  as  much  work  as 
an  Indian,  and  lived  when  the  Indian  died. 
The  tirst  slaves  were  brought  to  Hispaniola  in 
1503,  and  a  larger  number  in  1611.  American 
Slavery  once  begun  gradually  reached  large 
proportions,  and  sullied  the  fair  fame  of  all 
European  nations  which  possessed  colonies 
abroad  In  1713,  Great  Britain  was  no  better 
than  the  rest.  (Assiento.)  The  worst  fea- 
ture of  slavery  was  the  slave  trade.  As  early 
as  a.D.  1688,  William  Pcnn,  the  Quaker,  had 
denounced  it.  The  London  Society  of  Fnemls 
did  so  also  in  1727,  and  resolved  in  1760  to 
expel  any  member  who  engaged  in  the  traffic. 
On  June  22, 1772.  the  Eliglisll  Court  of  King  s 
Bench,  in  the  case  ot  Somerset,  decided  that 
a  slave  reaching  England  was  free,  and  the 
Scotch  Court  of  Session,  about  the  same  tinie, 
came  to  the  same  decision.    In  1786,  the  Vice- 


Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  slavery  was  right,  and  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  was  Mr.  Tiionias  Clarkson 
(1760-1S46),  who  comiiienced  an  agitation  lor 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Many  of  his 
warmest  supporters  belonged  to  tlio  Society 
of  Friends.  In  1786  William  Wilberloice 
(1759-1833)  brought  the  sub.iect  before  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  Act  abolishing  it  did  not  be- 
come law  till  March  2J,  1S07.  Agitation  was 
now  directed  against  slavery  itself,  and  in 
1833  an  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  whicti, 
on  August  1, 1S34,  set  free  770,280  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  with  a  compensation  ol 
£20,000,000  to  their  owners.  On  August  1, 
1838  slavery  was  abolished  in  British  India. 

As  time  went  forward,  the  struggle  between 
the  advocates  of  slavery  and  the  abolitionists 
in  the  United  States  became  moredetcrniined, 
the  former  being  generally  Democrats  aud  tlie 
latter  Republicans,  and  when  on  Nov,  6, 1860, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate, 
was  elected  President,  great  excitement  arose 
among  the  Southern  or  slave-holding  States, 
one  alter  another  of  which  seceded  from  the 
Union.  [Confederate.]  Lincoln,  at  the  head 
of  the  Northern  States,  declared  war  against 
the  revolted  South.  The  war  was  undertaken 
for  the  preservatiim  of  the  Union,  yet  the  Presi- 
dent foniid  it  expedient,  in  1863,  to  proclaim  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  unsubdued 
portions  of  the  South,  and  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  North  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  Union.  Slavery  was  abolished 
in  Cuba  in  1886,  and  in  Brazil  in  1888.  It  no 
longer  exists  anywhere  upon  the  American 
continent. 

2.  The  keeping  or  possessing  of  slaves; 
slaveholding  ;  as.  To  abolish  siai-eri;. 

3,  Tlie  office  of  a  slave;  exliausting  and 
mean  labour  ;  drudgery. 

Slav  -ey,  s.    [Eng.  slave,  s. ;  -y-]    A  servant- 
girl.     {Colloq.) 

•■  No  well  conducted  English  girl  need  be  a  sUuity  >t 
ail"— Daili/  Telegraph,  April  1,  ISSe. 

Sla.'V'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  Stall ; -ic]    Slavonic. 

H  ChurchSlavic:  A  name  given  to  an  ancient 
dialect  of  Bulgaria,  from  its  being  used  as  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Greek  Church.  Called 
also  Old  Bulgarian. 

Slav'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  sfali(e),"  -tsA.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  befitting,  or  characteris- 
tic of  a  slave  ;  mean,  base,  servile. 

"  To  tlavith  sloth  and  tyranny  a  prey."" 

Thomtfj't ;  Caitle  of  ludo'ence,  U.  16. 

2.  Servile,  laborious;  lit  tor  a  slave;  con- 
sisting in  slavery  or  drudgery. 

■•  You  have  among  you  manj;  a  purchased  slave 
Which,  like  your  aaaea,  and  your  dogs  aud  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  In  itavish  part. 

bluikpsp. :  Merchant  of  I  enict,  iv.  L 

•  3.  Being  in  slavery. 
"  ClocKe  their  Havish  tenants  with  commands. "" 
^"^  Bi^.  Bail:  baltrei,\^.^ 

Slav'-ish-ly,  aflv.    [Eng.  slavish;  -ii/.]    In  a 
slavish    manner ;    like    a    slave ;    servilely, 
meanly,  basely. 
"  She  never  sXavimy  submits. ""    Ga]i:  Fablet,  No.  12. 

slav'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slarish ;  -nfss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slavish  ;  servility, 
baseness,  meanness. 

•'  Imprinting  a  chamcter  of  AavUhneH  upon  it."— 
Seeker :  Sennom,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  7. 

Sla-v6-,  prr/,  [Slav.)  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  Slavonic. 

Slavo-Lettic,  a.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Slavonic  language. 

"This  [the  Slavonic]  branch  is  often  called  the 
Shm-Lettic,  because  it  is  made  to  niclude  anotlier 
sub-branch,  the  Lettic  or  Lilhuanic,  which,  though 
«,nsidepahly  further  removed  ti-om  the  Slavonic  than 
any  of  these  from  the  rest,  la  )et  too  nearly  re  ated 
to  rank  as  a  separate  hrauoh."— 11  Aitnejl .  li'a  i 
Growth  of  Language,  ch.  X. 

*  Slav-oo'-ra-jy.  s.  [Eng.  slave;  sufT.  -eraai, 
as  in  demoVriicu,  aristocracj/,  &c,l  Slave- 
owners collectively  ;  persons  exercising  politi- 
cal power  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery. 

Sla-v6'-m-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.l 

A.  As  adj. ."  The  same  as  Slavonic  (q.v.). 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Slavonia  ;  a  Slav. 

Sl9.-von-io,  Sola-von'-io,  tt.  &  s.  [See def.) 
'  A.  As   adj.  :    Pertaining  to    the  Slavs  or 
Slavonians,  or  their  language. 
B.  As  svbst. :  The  language  of  the  Slavs,  a 


branch  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  Ian. 
guages.  Sometimes  also  called  the  blavo- 
Lettic  (q,v,). 

•'  The  .MiiwoHIc  branch  bsB  always  lain  in  cloae 
proximity  to  the  Germanic  on  the  east  1  it  h««  been 
the  last  of  all  to  gain  historical  promlneuce.  Its 
eHStern  division  includes  the  Russian,  BulEanan, 
Servian  and  Croatian,  and  Slovenian.  .  .  .  To  tht 
weateni  division  belong  the  Polish,  the  Bohemian,  of 
which  the  Moravian  and  Slovakian  are  closely  kin- 
dred dialects,  the  Serbian,  and  the  Polabian. '— rt  Alt 
nej  .  Life  &  Grmsth  of  Language,  ch.  X. 

SIa'-v6-pliil,  a,  [Prcf,  slavo-,  and  Gr.  ((n'Aot 
(;A!!os)  =  a  friend.)  Supporting  or  advocat- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Slavs. 

"  And  it  is  ot  these  peoples,  therefore,  that  ou' 
Slavophil  politicians  and  profesaors  speak.  —DaVg 
Telegraph,  Sept.  25,  liib. 

slaw,  a.    (Slow.)    (Scotch.) 

slaw,  s.  [Dan.  sla,  slaa,  contract,  from  salade 
=  a  salad  (q.v.).]  Sliced  cabbage,  served 
cooked  or  uncooked  as  a  salad. 

*  Slawe,  pa.  par,    [Slay,  v.J 

•  slawU,  s.    [Slake,  «.] 
Slawm,  s.    [Cf.  Sw.  «rom  =  mud,  slime. 1 

Min.  :  A  point  in  the  stone  or  ore  tiuedwith 


soft chiy.    (lloite.) 

Slay,  *sle,  *  slee,  *  slejm  (pa.  t.  sj™, 
'  slewc,  *  slou,  *  sloug,  *  slough,  *  slouh^  slow, 
pa  par.  'slaw,  '  slatve,  '  y-slatce,  shiin, 
•staiiie,  •  slafii).  v.t.  [A.S.  sddn  (contract, 
from  slalian)  =  to  smite,  to  slay  (pa.  t.  sluh, 
sUg,  pi.  sligon,  pa.  par.  sUgeii) :  cogii.  with 
Dut.  slaaii  (pa.  t.  sloeg,  pa.  par.  geslagen) ; 
Icel.  sId  :  Pail,  slaae;  Sw.  sla;  Goth,  slahaii; 
O.  H.  Uer.  slaliaii :  Ger.  .w/ifa<i«n.) 

1.  To  put  to  death  witli  a  weapon  of  any 
kind  ;  to  kill  violently  or  suddenly. 

■'  I  saw  under  the  alUr  the  souls  of  them  that  wers 
tlaiit  for  the  word  ol  God."— /Tcfelafion  vi.  2. 

2.  To  annihilate,  to  destroy,  to  ruin  ;  to  put 
an  end  to. 

"  To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  etay  bright  fame." 

StittJu'sp. ;  1  nenrg  If.,  IV.  6, 

8lay,sley,s.  [A.S.  sld,  from  sled ii  =  to  strike 
to  smite  ;  cf .  Icel.  sId  =  a  bolt,  a  bar.)  [Slav, 
v.]    A  weaver's  reed ;  a  sley. 

slay'-er, '  sle-er,  s.  [Eng.  slay,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  slays  or  kills;  a  killer,  a  mui"derer;  a 
destroyer  of  life. 

■'  What  I  wait  they  tQl  its  beams  ainaln 
Crash  on  the  slagerthud  the  alamr 

Scott :  Jtokebg,  T.  8& 

•  slaz'-^,  a.    [Sleazy.) 

•  8le,  ♦  slee,  v.t.    [Slay,  v.] 

Sleave  s,  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf  Ger.  siJUeife 
=  aloop  a  knot]  The  knotted  and  entangled 
part  of  silk  or  tliread  ;  soft  lloas  Ol  un-tnia 
silk  used  for  weaviug. 

"  As  soft  as  sleare  or  sarcenet  ever  was. 
Whereon  my  Cloris  her  sweet  self  reposes. 

Dragton  :  The  Miues  Elyntum,  hympll.  t. 

sleave-silk,  s.   Soft  floss  or  unspun  silk. 

sleave,  v.t.  [Sleave,  s.]  To  separate  and 
divide  as  into  threads. 

'•  The  more  subtle,  and  more  hard  to  tieave  ,a-two, 
...  is  that  domiuii^n  over  consciences.  — IIAi«oc*.- 
'sfannert  of  the  English,  p-  3C0. 

•  sleaved,  *  sieved,  a.  [Sleave,  v.]  Raw, 
unspun,  unwrought. 

■■  Eight  wild  men  all  apparelled  in  green  moss  made 
with  .toed  iim.--Holintlu!d  ;  Bi4l.  Lnglan.l.  p.  am 

•  sleaz-i-ness,  s,  [Eug.  sfenJij; -iicss.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sleazy;  tliinness, 
tlinisiness. 

sleaz'-y,  sleej^-^,  •slaz'-Sr,  o.    1G«. 

schleis^io     schlusid  =  worn-out,   threadbare, 
from  scitleiszcn  =  to  slit,  to  split,  to  decay.) 

1.  Thin  ;  wanting  in  substance  ;  flimsy. 

•■  I  cannot  well  away  with  such  sleaig  stuff,  with 
such  cobweb  compositions,  wliei-e  there  is  no  strength 
of  matter."'- i^oweft."  Letters.    iUalhinell.) 

2.  Rough  from  projecting  flbres,  as  yarn  or 
twine  made  of  inferior  material. 

Sled,  *8lede,  s.  [Icel.  sUdU;  Dan.  slwde; 
Sw  si«;c;  Dut.  slede;  O,  H.  Ger.  slito,  slita; 
Ger.  schlillen  ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  slaod  =  a  sledge. 
From  the  same  root  as  slide.]  [Sledoe,  Sleioh.J 

t  1.  A  sledge. 

*'  ITpon  an  ivoiT  ilea 
Thou  Shalt  be  drawn  among  the  frozen  poles 

Tamhurlaine.  or  the  Scgthian  .-.hepherd. 

2  A  vehicle  on  runners,  used  for  hauling 
loads.  It  corresponds  to  the  waggon,  as  the 
slei  di  does  to  the  carriage  among  wheeled 


ktc,  m.  fare,  atnldst,  what,  Tall,  father ;  we.  wet.  l.ere.  cam.l.  her^tl.^re ;  ^^pU    sire.  -;  -»;^;;f  ^"^ 
or.  wore,  w?!*  work.  whS.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our.  rule.  fuU  i  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  -  e .  ey     » ,  « 


sled— sleeper 
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vehicles,  the  two  latter  being  inteuUed  for 
passe  ngiTs. 

3.  A  seat  mnunted  on  runners,  used  for 
jliding  on  snow  or  ice.     (^Avier.) 

sled-brake,  s.  A  device  to  prevent  too 
rapid  UiDtiun  of  a  sled.  It  is  usually  a  prong 
biuii-lit  into  contact  with  the  ice. 

sled'Unee,  s.  One  of  those  portions  of 
tlie  frame  of  a  sled  or  sleigh  which  rest  on 
tlie  runners  and  raise  the  fenders  and  benches 
a  siiliicient  height  above  the  ground. 

sled-mnner,  s.  One  of  the  curved 
pieces  on  whicli  a  sled  slides. 

sled,  vJ.    [Slfd,  s.]    To  carry  or  convey  on  a 

sled  :  as,  To  sled  wood  or  timber. 

*  Sled'-ded,  a.  [Eng.  sled;  -ed.]  A  word  of 
duuhtrut  meaning,  but  probably  denoting 
mountrd  on  a  sled. 

"  He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  ou  the  Ice." 

Shakeap, :  Uamlft.  I.  L 

•  sled'-der,  s.  [Eng.  sled ;  -er.}  A  liorse 
that  draws  a  sledge. 

Bledge  (1),  a.  [Prop,  for  sleds,  pi,  of  sled 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  vehicle  mnnnted  on  runners,  or  low 
wheels,  or  without  wheels,  and.  used  for  con- 
veying loads  over  snow,  ice,  bare  ground,  &c. ; 
a  sled. 

2.  A  travelling  carriage  mounted  on  i-unners, 
nsed  for  travelling  over  snow  or  ice  ;  a  sleigli. 

"  Tlie  iledije  is  extremely  liglit,  auil  shod  at  the 
bottom  with  the  akin  of  a  yoimg  deer,  the  hair  turned 
to  slide  on  the  frozeu  &uovi."~Oold»mUh:  Animated 
Jiuturc,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*  3.  The  hurdle  on  which  traitors  were 
drawn  to  the  place  of  execution.    IHurdle, 

Sledge-chalr,  5.  A  kind  of  chair  mounted 
on  runners  and  propelled  along  the  ice  by  the 
hand. 

Bledge  (2),  *  slegge,  s.  [A.S.  slecge  =  a  heavy 
hammer,  prop.  —  a  smiter,  from  slegen,  pa, 
par.  of  shdn  =  tn  smite,  to  slay  (q.v.)  ;  cogn. 
u  ith  Dut.  slegge,  slei ;  Sw.  slagya ;  Icel.  sleg^a; 
tier,  schldgel ;  Dut.  slegel  —  &  mallet;  Ger. 
sch  lag-hammer  —  a  sledge-hammer.  ]  The  heavy 
hiMimier  of  a  smith,  wielded  by  both  hands  ; 
a  sleilge-hamnier. 

"  The  blauksmithas^ed^saud  the  Bcythe  of  the  mower." 
Longfellow  :  Hvangeline,  i.  2. 

Sledge-hammer,  s.    A  sledge. 

*  sledge-hammer,  v.t.  To  hit  with  a 
dledge. 

Slee,  s.     [Perhaps  corrupt  from  sJeigh  (q.v.).] 
shipwright. :    A   cradle    placed    beneath  a 
ship  when  hauling  her  up  for  repairs. 

Slee,  a.    [Sly,]    (Scotch.) 

Sleean,  s.     [Slain  (-2).] 

sleeyh,  s,    [Sleetch.] 

sleek.  *sleke,  *slicke,  *8llke.  *sclyke, 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Icel.  slik r  —  aleek,  smootli  ; 
O.  Dut.  s^€ycfc=  plain,  even;  cf.  Dut.  slijk ; 
Low  Ger.  slikk  ;  Ger.  scA^ict  =  grease,  slime, 
mud  ;  Low  Ger.  sliken  (pa.  t.  sleek,  pa.  par. 
sleken)  ;  Ger.  scJileicheii  (pa.  t.  slich,  pa.  par. 
geschVukeii) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sK/t/ia/i  =  to  slink, 
to  crawl,  to  creep.] 

A.  .44!  adjective : 

\.  Smooth ;  having  an  even,  smooth  sur- 
fece  ;  hence,  glossy. 

"  If  the  cattes  skin  be  sleJce  and  gay." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  5,930. 

•  2,  Not  rough  or  harsh.    (^Milton.) 
S*  As  adverb: 

•  1.  Smoothly. 

"  ae>de  til  hire  fake  and  alike."  Uavelok,  1,157. 

2.  Witli  ease  and  de.\terity  ;  with  exactness  ; 
elifk.    {Vulgar.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  That  which  makes  sleek  or 
smooth  ;  varnish. 

sleek  -  headed,  o.  Having  the  hair 
■mutiLlied  or  well-combed. 

"  Sleek-headed  men  ami  such  as  sleep  o"  niphta." 

Sh'tkesp. :  Julius  Casar.  i.  2. 

sleek,  *  slecke,  *  slick,  v.t.  &  l  [Sleek,  a.] 
A.  Tritiisitive : 
X,  Lit. :  To  make  sleek,  even,  and  smooth. 

•  The  fliird  a  gentle  squtve  Oatlero  hii;ht, 

Who  will  our  jjalfrlea  gllck  with  wi9|ia  of  straw." 
£eaum.  it  Flet.  -.  Knight  of  the  Buruiiig  Pestle,  ii.  1, 


UL  Figuratii'dij : 

1.  To  make  smooth,  soft,  or  more  pleasant ; 
to  smooth  over. 

"  Geiitlt'  luy  lord,  tleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ; 
Be  biltihtoiid  Juviikl  mougyour  guests  to  night." 
Stutketp.  :  Macbeth,  111.  2. 

•  2.  To  soothe,  to  appease,  to  calm. 

*  B.  Intratis. :  To  glide  or  sweep. 

"  The  racks  &uiie  nheking  on. ' 

Lctgh  Hunt :  Foliage,  p.  xxx. 

sleek'-it,  a.    [Eng.  sleek;  -it.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Smouth-haired  ;  having  a  sleek 
skin.    (Bur?is:  To  a  Mouse.) 

2.  Fig.  .•  Smooth  in  appearance ;  deceitful, 

sly,  cunning, 

sleek'-ly,  *  slicke-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sleek,  a. ; 
■Ig.]     In  a  sleek  manner;  smoothly,  glossily. 

"  Let  their  heads  be  sliehly  conihed.  their  blue  coiita 
brushed."— iTiaAesp.  .■  Tamhig  of  the  iHirew,  iv.  1. 

Sleek'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleek;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sleek  ;  smoothness, 
glossiness. 

"  They  lost  their  sleekness  aud  (rraco,  and  were  eoon 
purchased  Ht  half  the  \n.l\Hi."—Jia>t)blrr,  No.  138. 

sleek' -  Stone,  *  sleke  -  stone,  *.  [Icel. 
slike-steinn  —  a,  fine  whetstone  for  polishing.] 
A  smoothing  stone. 

"  The  purest  pasteboard  with  ft  tleekstone  rub 
smooth,  and  as  evtu  as  you  can."— Peacftum ;  On 
Drawing. 

8leek'-3?,  a.    [Eng.  sleek;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Sleek,  smooth,  glossy. 

"  Of  brave  Troxartaa'  Hue.  wtiose  sleeky  down 
In  love  compreasd  Lyehoniile  the  brown." 

Parnell :  Battle  of  Frogs  &  Mica,  t 

2.  Fig. :  Sly,  cunning,  deceitful,  hypo- 
critical, fawning. 

sleep,  *  slepe,  *  sleepe,  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S. 
sUepcm,  slejMin  (pa.  t.  .^/tj');  cogn.  with  Dut. 
slapen;  Goth,  slepan;  O.  ii.  Ger.  sld/an;  Ger. 
schlafen.     From  the  same  root  as  slip  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  tiike  rest  in.  sleep ;  to  slumber ;  to 
take  rest  by  suspL-nsion  of  tlie  mental  and 
corporal  powers.    (Piers  Ploughman,  p.  1.) 

If  When  apparently  transitive,  ;is  in  the  fiil- 
lowing  example,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  during 
or /or. 

"  Never  slept  a  quiet  hour." 

btiukesp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  To  be  careless,  inattentive,  or  uncon- 
cerned ;  to  live  thoughtlessly  or  carelessly. 

"  Why  should  a  man  sleep  when  he  is  awake  ?" 

Khakesp.  :  Merchmit  of  i'e^nicc,  L  L 

3.  To  be  dead  ;  to  lie  in  the  grave. 

"  If  we  believe  tliat  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  theut  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with 
him."— 1  Thess.  iv.  14. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  repose,  rest,  or  quiet ; 
to  be  unemployed,  unused,  or  unagitated  ;  to 
be  or  lie  dormant. 

"  The  law  bath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept.' 
Shakeap   ■  Measure  for  Measure,  11.  2. 

5.  To  spin  so  rapidly  and  smoothly  that  the 
motion  cannot  be  observed  or  detected.  (Said 
of  a  top,  &c.) 

6.  To  assume  a  state  as  regards  vegetable 
functions  analogous  to  the  sleeping  of  animals, 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  slumber.  (Followed  by  a  cognate 
object.)    (Tennyson:  Day  Dreams,  262.) 

2.  To  afford  sleeping  accommodation  for: 
as,  The  cabin  sleeps  thirty  passengers.  (Colloq.) 

TT  (1)  To  sleep  away  :  To  pass  away  in  sleep, 
to  consume  in  sleeping  :  as.  To  sleep  one's  lite 
away. 

(2)  To  sleep  of:  To  get  rid  of,  overcome,  or 
recover  from  sleeping  :  as,  To  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  drinking. 

sleep,  *slepe,  s.  [A.S.  sltf'p;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  slaap ;  Goth,  sleps ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sldf;  Ger. 

schlaf.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Ill  a  most  fast  sleep,"       Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  T.  L 

2.  Fig. :  Death  ;  rest  in  the  grave. 

"  Uere  are  uo  storms. 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  slop." 

^hiikcsp. :  Titus  Aiidronicus,  I.  2. 

II.  Physiol.  :  Tlie  periodical  lethargy  and 
repose  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  locomoti'm 
and  some  of  the  intellectcal  powers.  Tlie 
salient  feature  of  sleep  is  the  cessation  of  the 
automatic  activity  of  the  brain.  When  sleep 
is  apprnaching,  the  ndnd  becomes  less  active, 
the  power  of  attention  Iteing  among  the  first 
to  give  way;  finally  greater  or  less  loss  of 


consciou-sness  takes  place.  [Dream.]  All  the 
higher  animals  sU-ep,  and  sume  hibernate 
(Hibernation.]  The  functions  of  organic  lifo 
are  not  much  allected  by  sleep.  The  pulse  and 
breathing  are  slower,  the  latter  more  thoracic 
than  iJiaphragmati(*;  the  iTit»;stines  and  other 
muscular  nu'dianisms  and  the  secreting 
organs  less  active,  or  even  some  of  them 
quiescent,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  con- 
tracted proportionally  to  the  fJeptli  of  the 
sleep,  Tlie  temperature  of  the  body  is  lower, 
and  from  two  to  five  in  the  mnming  vitality 
is  low,  and  this  period  is  marked  by  a  high 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  old  and  wejik. 
'llie  cause  of  steep  is  not  yet  fully  undei  stood. 
The  very  young  require  much  sleep;  in  adult 
life  about  eight  hours'  sleep  are  required  ;  in 
old  age  there  should  be  more,  for  the  repaii-  of 
waste,  but  geneially  tliere  is  less.  A  ni'irbid 
tendency  to  sleep  denotes  imperfect  nutrition 
and  degeneracy  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  is 
often  the  precursor  of  apoplexy.  It  muy  be 
caused  also  by  undue  heat  or  cold,  by  dy.s- 
pei)sia,  passion,  mental  excitement,  overwork, 
anxiety,  or  drunkenness.     [Sleeplessness.] 

H  Sleep  denotes  an  entire  relaxation  of  the 
physical  frame  ;  drowse  is  a  short,  light  sleep. 
Sleep  is  the  general  term;  to  slumlx-r  is  to 
sleep  lightly  and  softly;  to  doze  is  to  incline 
to  sleep,  or  to  begin  sleeping ;  to  nap  is  to 
sleep  for  a  time. 

IT  Sleep  of  plants: 

Dot.  :  The  folding  of  leaves  during  the  night. 
Simple  leaves  may  rest  face  to  face,  or  may 
envelop  the  stem,  &c.  ;  trifoliolate  ones  be 
divergent,  pendent,  (fcc,  and  compound 
pinnate  leaves  may  be  turned  up  or  down,  or 
be  imbricated  orretrorse.  [Sensitive-plants.] 
An  analogous  phenomenon  is  preaeuttyi  by 
the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers. 

sleep-at-noon,  s. 

Bot. :  Tragopogon  pratensis. 

*  Sleep-charged,  a.    Heavy  with  sleep. 

*  Sleep-slck,  a.     Fond  of  sleep  ;  sleepy. 

*  sleep-iiraker,  s.  One  in  a  state  of 
mesmeric,  morbid,  or  partial  sleep. 

*  sleep-waking,  s.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  one  who  is  mesmerized,  or  one  who 
is  understood  to  be  at  onc^  asleep  and  awake, 
or  in  a  partial  and  morbid  sleep. 

sleep-walker,  s.    A  somnambulist. 
sleep-walking,  s.    Somnambulism. 
sleep'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  sleep,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  sleeps. 

"  Come,  my  queen,  take  hand  with  mo. 
And  rock  tlie  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  he." 
S/i'tkcsp.  :  Midmtmner  Night's  Dream,  iv.  I 

*2.  A  lazy  drone. 

"  He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  nor  sleeper 
that  will  discipline  his  senses,  and  evert  his  muid 
every  worthy  undertaking  requires  both."— er«ci 

*3.  A  dead  person. 

■•  Gnvvea,  at  my  command, 
Have  waked  their  sleepers." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v.  1, 

*4.  That  which  lies  dormant;  as,  a  law  not 
put  in  execution. 

"  Let  penal  laws,  If  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long, 
or  if  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wiw 
Judges  cunhned  in  the  execution."— £acofL 

5.  A  sleeping-car  (q.v.). 

"  Our  sleeping.car,  or  sleeper  as  the  natives  prefer  to 
call  these  mucli-vaunted  American  iureutious."— 
U.fcrec,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

II.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  American  name  for 
several  fishes:  (1)  Somniosiis  microcejihalvs, 
a  shark  of  the  family  Scymnidre,  common  in 
the  North  Atlantic;  (2)  Ginglyvwstoma  cir- 
rctum;  (3)  any  individual  of  the  geuUB 
Eleotris. 

sleep'-er  (2),  s.     [Allied  to  slab  (q.v.).] 

1.  Shipbuilding  : 

(1)  A  fore-and-aft  floor-timber  in  a  ship's 
bottom. 

(2)  A  knee-piece  connecting  the  transom 
ami  after-tim  tiers,  to  strengthen  the  counter. 
Similar  timbers  strengthen  the  bows  of 
whalers. 

2.  Ordn.  :  The  undermost  timbers  of  a  gun 
or  mortir  platform,  or,  generally,  of  any 
framework. 

3.  Carjientry : 

(1)  One  of  the  set  of  timbers  supporting 
the  lower  floor  of  the  building.     The  sleepers, 


boll,  boy;  p6^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  :K:6nopbon,  eKist.    -ing. 
-«iaji, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion-shun; -tioa, -gion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -sioos  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d$l. 
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sleepful— Bleightily 


In  a  wiioden  frame,  rest  on  the  sills.  In  a 
brick  or  stone  house  they  rest  on  the  walls. 
[Joist.] 

(2)  One  of  a  set  of  logs  or  scantlings  laid 
beuefith  a  rough  floor,  as  of  a  pen,  shed,  or 
temporary  stahle. 

4.  liuil.-eng.  :  One  of  the  timbers  sujipoit- 
ing  a  railway  track.  Wlien  it  is  loiigitu'linal 
with  the  track,  it  is  called  a  stringer  or  sill  ; 
when  it  is  transverse  it  is  called  a  sleeper  or 
tie 

"Tlie  olffltruction  consisted  oitieepert  ami  iiiateriRla 
lor  lueoJiug  tbe  periuaneot  fi Ay.' —Standard,  Nov. 

SO,  1SH5. 

5.  A  platform. 

6.  Weaving:  The  npper  part  of  the  heddle 
of  a  draw-loom  through  wliich  the  threads 


•eleep'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  sleep;  -full.]  Strongly 
inclined  to  sleep  ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

"Diatrust  will  cure  a  lethargy;  of  n sleep/id  tnau  it 
makes  a  wakeful  one,  and  so  keei)3  out  poverty.'— 
Scott :  Euny  on  Drapery  (1635),  p.  laS. 

•  Sleep'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleepful;  -Tiess.] 
The  fpiality  or  state  of  being  sleepful ;  sleepi- 
ness, drowsiness. 

Bleep'-i'lj^,  culv.     [Eng.  sleepy ;  -ly.] 

1,  Lit. :  In  a  sleepy  manner ;  drowsily ; 
with  a  desire  to  sleep. 

2.  Fig. :  Lazily,  dull,  stupidly,  without 
energy. 

"  I  rather  cfcuse  to  endure  the  wounds  of  those  dai-ts 
which  envy  casti;th  at  novelty,  thnu  U'  go  on  safely 
»ntl  slecpiti/  in  the  easy  ways  of  ancient  mistakinga.  '— 
BaUish. 

Bleep'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleepy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sleepy;  inclination 
to  sleep  ;  drowsiness. 

"  Watchfulness  precedes  too  preat  sleepiness,  and  is 
the  nii.st  ill-boding  symptom  ot  a  fever.'— ^r6u(ftno(. 

Sleep'-ing,  *  slep-ynge,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s. 
[Sleep,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

1.  Reposing  in  sleep. 

2.  Occupied  in  sleep  :  as,  sleepitig  hours, 

3.  Tending  to  produce  sleep. 

•*  A  s'ri'/iin'j  potion,  which  so  took  effect 
As  1  mteuued."        Shakesp. :  /I'jmeo  &  Juliet,  v.  3. 

4.  Used  for  sleeping  in  :  as,  ^  sleeping  room. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  sleeps. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  rest  or  not  stirred 
or  agitated;  the  stite  of  being  dormant. 

"  You  ever 
Have  wiah'd  the  steeping  of  this  hnslnesa." 

^haketp. :  Benry  f'/II.,  U-  4. 

^  Sleeping  of  process: 

Scots  Lav) :  The  state  of  a  process  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which 
no  judicial  order  or  interlocntor  has  been 
pronounced  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

sleeping-car,  sleeping-carriage,  s. 

A  rail  way  H-ar  arranged  with  berths  for 
passengers  during  night  travel  Tlie  seats 
are  usually  convertible  into  a  lower  bertli, 
while  an  upper  berth  is  letdown  from  the  roof. 

sleeping  -  partner,  $.  A  dormant 
partner  (q. v.). 

sleeping-table^  s. 

Metall. :  An  apiiaratus  consisting  of  an  in- 
clined plane  (two  such  are  generally  arranged 
alongside  each  other),  upon  which  finely- 
pounded  ore  is  washed  to  concentrate  it. 

•  Bleep'-ing-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  sleeping;   -ly.] 

Sleepily. 

"  To  Jog  ilcepinghi  through  the  world."— fi'CTiMCf  : 
Eraxmuj<  :  Prane  of  Folly,  p.  2&. 

•  Sleep'-iEsll,  a.  [Eng.  sleep;  -isk.]  Disposed 
to  sleep  ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

sleep-less,  *  slepe-lesse, «.  [Eng.  sleep ; 
•less.] 

1,  Having  no  sleep  ;  without  sleep;  wakeful. 

"  Lo  ace  inyne  eyes  flow  with  continual  tearea. 
The  boily  sti"  away  flfpeli-sfe  it  wenres." 

Wyatt:  Tohia  VnhitideLove. 

2.  Ha\ing  no  rest ;  never  resting ;  un- 
CCiisiiigly  in  motion. 


■leep'-less-ly,  ^dv.     [Eng.  sleej^less  ;  -ly.]     In 
a  sleepless  manner  ;  withotit  sleep. 

Sleep' -less-ness,  *  sleep-lesse-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  sleepless  ;  -lu-s^.]     The  quality  or  state  of 


being  sleepless  ;  want  or  deprivation  of  sleep. 
[Insomnia,  Sleep.] 

"Omoeiviu^  an  imi>o3aibility  of  an  ahBolute  ^ep- 
lesscnesse."—Bp.  II all :  Balm  qf  Uilvad. 

sleep' -wort,  5.    [Eng.  sleep,  and  wort.   Named 
from  the  soporilic  tendency  of  the  plant.] 
Bot.  :  Lactitca  sativa.    (i'ri^r.) 

Sleep' -y,  *  slep-ye,  a.    [Et.g.  sleep;  -y.] 
1.  Incbned  tu  sleep  ;  drowsy. 

"  I  am  sleepy."  Shakeii'. :  Meas.  far  Meat.,  Iv.  8. 

•2.  Tending  to  induce  sleep;  soporiferous, 
somniferous. 

"  We  will  KJve  you  slcpy  drinks." 

.Shiikesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  L  L 

*  3.  Sleeping,  asleep. 

"  Go  .  .  .  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  Mood." 

Shaktsp. :  Macbeth.  1.  T. 

*  4.  Dull,  lazy,  indolent,  inactive,  sluggish. 

"  In  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts." 
,  Shakesp.  :  Jiichard  III.,  lii.  7. 

*  Sle'-er,  s.     [Mid.   Eng.  s;ee=slay;   -er.]     A 
slayer. 

•  sle -er-ess,«.    [Eng.  s^cer;  -ess.]    A  female 


sleet  (1),  s.  [Norw.  sfe(to  =  sleet,  from  sletta 
=  to  fling  ;  Icel.  sletta  =  to  strike,  to  slap,  to 
dash  down  ;  cf.  Dan.  slud  =  sleet ;  Icel.  slydda.] 
1.  Rain  mingled  with  hail  or  snow.  It  con- 
sists of  small  icy  needles  confusedly  pressed 
together,  and  is  probably  produced  by  the 
sudden  congelation  of  minute  globules  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  an  agitated  atmosphere. 

"  The  niarhle  w  here  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  inountJiin  slret." 

Byron  :  The  Qiaour. 

*  2.  A  shower  of  anything  falling  thickly, 
and  cawsing  a  painful  sensation. 

"  Tliey  wheel'd  and.  flying,  behiud  them  shot 
Sburp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of  their  pm-suera."  MiUon :  P.  /i.,  ilL  824. 

sleet  (2),  s.     [Etyni.  doubtful.] 

Ordii.  :  The  p;Trt  of  a  mortar  passing  from 
the  chamber  to  the  trunnions  for  strengthen- 
ing tliat  part. 

sleet,  v.i.  [Sleet,  s.]  To  snow  or  hail  with  a 
mixture  of  rain. 

Sleet9h.  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  sludge  or 
slush,  tlie  spelling  being  affected  by  sleet  (l).j 
Thick  mud,  as  at  the  bottom  of  rivers. 

sleet' -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sleety ;  -tuss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sleety. 

sleet'-y,  a,  &  5.     [Eng.  sleet  (1) ;  -y.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Consisting  of  sleet ;  resembling 
sleet ;  of  the  nature  of  sleet. 

"  Meantime  the  dark  hanks  of  cloud  had  been  drift- 
Ing  up.  and  aonn  a  cold,  stevty  rain  began  to  fnlL"— 
rield,  Sept.  11,  ISflfi. 

B.  As  stihst. :  The  translation  of  Frimaire, 
the  third  month  of  the  French  Republican 
year. 

sleeve  (1),  *  sieve,  s.    [A.S.  sUfe,  sUf,  slyfe, 
sbjf;  cogn.   wilh  O.  Dut.  sloove  =  a.  veil  or  a 
skin;  .s^cre —a  sleeve  ;  Ger.  .<:c/i7ai(&e  =  ahusk, 
a  sl:ell.     From  the  same  root  as  slip  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  The  part  of  a  garment  which  is 
fitted  to  cover  the  arm. 

"Shaped  like  our  carters'  frocks,  being  without 
sleeves."— Da^npier:    VoyOi/eS  (ml  1587). 

*2.  Fig. :  A  nnrrow  channel  of  the  sea ;  a 
channel.  (Cf.  Fr.  La  Manche=  the  English 
Channel ;  vianchf  =  a  sleeve.] 

II.  Mech.  :  A  tube  into  which  a  rod  or 
another  tube  is  inserted.  If  small,  it  is  often 
called  a  thimble;  when  tixed,  and  serving 
merely  to  strengthen  the  object  which  it  in- 
ch)ses,  it  is  a  reinforce.  In  the  majority  of 
its  applications,  liowever,  the  two  parts  have 
more  or  less  relative  circular  or  longitudinal 
motion. 

*  H  (1)  To  hang  on  (or  upon)  the  sleeve:  To 
be  or  make  dependent. 

"  It  is  not  fir  a  man  which  doth  know,  or  should 
know,  what  onlers,  and  what  leac^altle  government 
re'i'i'i'ed,  to  ask  why  we  shouKl  hann  our  Judgiu'.iit 
upon  the  church's  sh-eve.  and  why  in  uiitters  of  ordei-a 
more  than  in  matters  of  doctrine."— ffooAwr.- £ccfM. 
Polity. 

(2)  To  laugh  in  n»e's  sleeve:  To  laugh  or  exult 
privately;  originally,  to  laugh  while  hiding 
one's  face  behind  the  wide  sleeves,  so  as  to 
escape  detectit>n. 

"  John  laughed  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pride  of 
the  e^quiTc'  —Arbuthnot :  Iliit.  John  Hull. 


sleeve-axlc,  s.    A  hollnw  axle  running 

upon  an  ;ixial  shaft. 

sleeve-button,  5.     a  button  to  fast«a 

tlie  sleeve  ur  wruslUand. 

sleeve  -  coupling,  «.  A  tube  within 
which  the  abutting  cuds  of  shafting  are 
coupled  together. 

sleeve-fish,  s. 

Zoiii. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Loligo 
(q.v.). 

'sleeve-hand,  s.  The  cuff  attached  to 
a  sleeve.     {Sliake^p. :  IViuter's  Tale,  iv.  4.) 

sleeve-knot,  s.  A  knot  or  bow  of  ribbon 
attached  to  a  sleeve. 

sleeve-link,  s.  A  contrivance  consisting 
of  two  buttons  or  studs  connected  by  a  link, 
for  fastening  the  wristband  or  cuffs. 

sleeve  (2),  s.    [Sleave.] 

sleeve,  r.(.    [Slekve(I),  s.]    To  furnish  with 
sleeves  ;  to  put  m  sleeves. 


sleeved,  a.     [Eng.  sleei-e  (1); 
sleeves. 


I.]     Having 


sleeve- less,    *  sleeve -lesse,  a.      [Eng. 

sleeve;  -less.] 
1,  Lit. :  Having  no  sleeves ;  wanting  sleeves. 

"  Then  baihi);  both  his  arms— a  sleevfhss  coat 
Ue  girds  tlie  rough  exuviae  of  a  ijuat." 
Cowper :  Translations  from  VinjH  ;  The  Salad. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Wanting  a  cover,  pretext,  or 
excuse ;  unreasonable,  bootless,  useless, 
(Generally  in  the  phrase,  a  sleeveless  errand.) 

"To  save  hiuistlf  from  the  vexation  of  a  sleevelet 
errand." — Warburton  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iii. 

Sleez'-3^,  a.    [Sleazy.] 

Sleld,  v.t.  [Slev.]  To  prepare  for  use  in  the 
weaver's  sley  or  slaie. 

"  She  weaved  the  sleided  silk. 
With  Augers  lung."       Shakesp  :  Pericles,  iv.  (FroLI 

sleigh  (gh  silent),  s.  [The  same  word  as  sled,. 
or  slcdije,  tlie  form  being  due  to  contraction 
by  the  loss  of  d.]  A  vehicle  mounted  on 
runners  fur  transporting  passengers  or  gonds 
on  snow  or  ice;  a  somewhat  finer  vehicle 
than  a  sled  (q.v.). 

sleigh-bell,  s.  A  small  bell  of  globular 
form  attached  to  sleigh  harness. 

"  The  musical  jangle  of  sleigh-belts." 

Lonyfclluw :  Theolo'jian's  Tale, 

sleigh-brake,  s.  The  same  as  Sled- 
brake  t^i.v.). 

sleigh-runner,  s.  One  of  the  curved 
pieces  uu  which  a  sleigh  slides. 

Sleigh'-ing  (£fft,  silent),  s.     [Eng.  sieijA;  -ing.\ 

1.  The  state  of  the  snow  wliich  permits  ot 
runidiig  sleighs.     {Anier.) 

2.  The  act  or  pastime  of  riding  in  a  sleigh. 

*sleigh-ly,a(Zi-.   [Sleight.]   Slily,  cunningly. 

Sleight,  *  slight  {gh  silent).  *  slehthe,. 
*  slclghte,  *  sleighth,  '  sleithe,  5.  ^  a. 

[Icel.  skegdh  =  slyness, cunning;  fiom  slmjr  = 
sly  (q.v.);  Sw.  sldgd=  mechanical  art,  dex- 
terity ;  from  slog  =  hardy,  dexterous,  expert.) 

A,  --15  substantive: 

1.  An  artful  trick ;  a  trick  so  dexterously 
performed  as  to  escape  detection. 

"  Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark." 
JJillon:  P.L.,  ix.  ai 

*  2.  An  art ;  a  skilful  operation. 

"  Distilled  hy  lungic  sleights" 

Hhakesp. :  .Maeheth.  iiS.  5. 

3.  Dexterity,  expertness,  dexterous  practic& 

"  Lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
Tliat  least  perceive  the  jugt'ler's  sleight" 

Butler:  Hudibrns,  IL  ill,  4 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Deceitful,  artful. 

••  Spells  .  .  . 
Of  ixiwer  to  cheat  the  eye  with  sleiyhf  illusion.' 
MU'on     Comas  {US.). 

%  Sleight  of  hand  :  Legerdemain,  prestidigi- 
tation. 

"  Will  ye  see  any  feats  of  activity. 
Some  slrvjliC  ofhaml.  kj^eideiti.dny" 

/ktmm.  A-  Flnt.  :  Begyar's  Bush.  iii.  1. 

*  Sleighf-ful   (gh  silent),  «.     [Eng.  sleight  i 

■julL]     Cunning,  artful,  crafty. 

"  Wilde  hejiats  foraooke  their  dena  on  woody  hils. 
And  sieightfid  otters  left  the  purling  rils.' 

Browne:  Britannias  P(ut'irals,  IL  4. 

*  Sleight'-i-ly  (-7^  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  sleighty  ; 

-b/.]  In  a  cunning  manner;  cunningly,  aitr 
fully. 


f&te,  tsLt,  tare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wgl^  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


Bleighty— slide 
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•Bleight'-f   (gh  silent),    *8leyght-ye.  a. 

[En;,'  sleight;  -(/.]  Exerdsiny;  ni-  ^^iveii  to 
gleights  or  tricks  ;  artful,  cunning,  cnifty. 

■'  Men's  aleyjhtu  lugling  ftod  counterfeit  craltea."— 
Bp.  Qardncr  •  True  ObcUience,  fol.  C. 

*alen. '  sleen,  v.t.    [Slay,  v.] 

slen'-der,  'sclen-dre,  •  slen-dre,  a.  [O. 

Dut.  s/uifitT  =  slender,  tliin  ;  properly  =  trail- 
ing, dragging,  hence,  long  drawn  out,  from 
slijideren  =  to  drag,  to  trail.] 

1.  Small  or  narrow  in  circumference  or 
width  as  compared  with  the  length ;  thin, 
Bliui,  not  thick. 

"  Ulre  armea  long  and  s^tendre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,576. 

2.  Not  Strong,  weak,  feeble,  slight. 

"Thes/fnirf'-rpjr  ftliewa  of  probal>ility  will  suffice  to 
BifUce  him  au  iiitidel."— Scoft ;  Christiin  Life,  pt  iL, 
eh.  ill. 

3.  Moderate,  small,  inconsiderable,  slight, 
trivial. 

"  Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  Inmeat ; 
Orief  luys,  joy  grievea.  on  slender  ftccideut.  ' 

Shaketp. :  Eamlel.  lU.  2. 

4.  Small,  insufficient,  meagre,  poor,  pitiful. 

"  A  tblu  and  slender  pittance." 

.Shakesp. :  Taming  of  tlie  Shreia,  iv.  4. 

•5.  Notamply supplied, poor, unpretending. 

"  The  good  Oatorius  often  deign'd 
To  grace  my  tlenJer  table  with  his  presence." 

PhUips.    i  Todd.) 

•6.  Spare,  abstemious, 

"In  obstructions  inflammatory,  the  *tliment  ought 
to  be  cool,  slemirr.  thin,  dihitiug''—  ArbuHtnot. 

slender-beaked  spider-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Stenorhytichihs  tenuirostris,  a  small, 
brilliantly  coloured  triangular  crab,  having 
the  rostrum  as  long  as  tlie  carapace.  It  is 
often  met  with  in  deep  water  off  Torquay. 

Blender  clouded-brlndle.  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  night  moth,  XylopMsut 
Kolopacina. 

slender-loris,  s. 

Zool. :  Loris  gracilis.     [LORIS.] 

slender-pu.^,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  EupitTt£- 
eia  tenuiata. 
slender-Striped  rufoas-motli,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Phiba- 
laptciryx  kipidata. 

slen'-der- ly.  adv.  [Eng.  slender;  •ly.'\  In  a 
slendiT  manner ;  slightly,  feebly,  inadequately, 
sparely,  spuringly,  meanly. 

•'  He  hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himaelf."— 
Shakesp.  :  Lear.  L  1. 

■len'-der-ness,  s.    [Eng.  slender  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slender; 
aUmness,  tliiniiess,  slightness. 

"  By  their  extreme  llttleneaa  DC  by  their  tlender- 
ness  '—Boyle:    Work*,  i.  574. 

2.  Want  of  stren-th  ;  feebleness,  slightness, 
weakness  :  as,  the  slenderness  of  a  probability. 

3.  Insufficiency,  meagreness,  sparseness. 

"From  the  tlenderness  of  their  fortunes."— iCnox.' 
Binti  to  i'ourig  Meiu 

*Blont,  s.  [Slent,  i'.]  An  oblique  or  sarcastic 
remark  ;  a  gibe,  a  jest. 

"  Cleopatra  found  Antonius"  jesta  and  iltnU  to  be 
but  grosa."— .Afortft .   Plutarch,  p,  763. 

*' Blent,  v.i.  &  t.    [Slant,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  oblique  or  sarcastic 
remarks  or  reflections. 

"  One  Proteus,  a  pleasant  conceited  man.  and  that 
could  slent  finely."— iVor^A;  Plutarch,  p.  744. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  aslant  or  aside ;  to  ward 
oflf. 

2.  To  rend. 

"  They  were  tlented  and  shivered  aaunder."— ffowe^i .' 
iettera.  bk,  iv..  let.  19. 

•  slep,  *  slepe,  s.  &.  v.    [Sleep.] 

Sle-pezf  (z  as  ts),  s.     [Russ.] 
Zool. :  The  Mole-rat  (q.v.). 

•lept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Sleep,  v,} 

•  alete,  s.    [Sleet,  s.] 

ale&th,  s.  [Slot  (1),  ».]  The  track  of  man  or 
beast  as  known  by  the  scent. 

Sleutli-hoiind,  n.    A  bloodhound  (q.v.). 

•  Bleve-lesse*  a.     [Sleeveless.] 
filew  (ew  as  6),  pret.  of  v.     [Slat,  v.] 


slew  (ewas  6),  v.(.  [Slue.]  To  swing  round; 
to  slue. 

slewed  (ew  as  6).  a.  [Slew,  v.}  Moderately 
drunk;  tipsy.    {Slang.) 

"  When  a  ve-ael  chmiireB  the  tack,  she,  aa  It  were. 
sL^g^ra,  the  wiiU  fl.iiJ.  alie  grAduallv  lieela  over,  and 
the  wind  ciitclniiL'  the  wutting  cnnv:ia,  she  uUdes  olt  at 
another  angle.  The  course  pursued  bv  an  iutoxicated 
ot  slewed  man  is  e'lfpoaed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of 
the  ship."— .S^uTV  ^icC 

sley,  s.    [A. 8.  sice.] 

1.  IVeaving:  A  weaver's  reed.  [Reed, 
a.,  II.  7.] 

2.  Knitting-machine:  Any  guide-way  in  a 
knittiiig-niiichine. 

Sley.  v.t.  [Sley,  s.]  To  separate  or  part  into 
threads,  as  weavers  do ;  to  prepare  for  the 

sley. 

'■  The  art  (of  adapting  the  yam  to  the  reed]  Is  known 
by  the  names  of  examining,  setting,  or  slei/ina,  which 
are  used  iudiscriuiiii.itely,  and  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing."— ('Ve;  Dktiowiry  of  Arts,  *c. 

•  slib'-ber,  a.    [Slipper,  a.] 

slibber-sauce,  s.    Draff,  hogswash. 

sUb'-O-WltZ  (W  as  V),  s.  [Bohemian.!  An 
ardent  spirit,  distilled  in  Bohemia  from  tlie 
fermented  juice  of  plums. 

sli9e,  *  scUce,  *  scUse,  *  sclyce,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

esclice  =  a.  sliiver.  a  splinter,  a  broken  piece  of 
wood,  from  esdier,  esclicer  —  to  split,  to  slit, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  climn  =  to  slit  (q.v.).] 

1,  A  broad  thin  piece  of  any  thing  cut  off. 

*•  Whether  the  Grecians  took  a  sliee 
Four  times  a  day,  or  only  twice." 

Lloi/d     A  Dialogue. 

2.  Something  broad  and  thin  :  as. 

(1)  A  broad  thin  knife  for  serving  fish  at 
table. 
*  (2)  A  salver,  platter,  or  tray. 

(3)  A  peel  or  flre  shovel. 

(4)  Around-ended  pliable  knife  for  spreading 
plasters  ;  a  spatula, 

"  The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  much  like 
the  <(iea  of  apotheciiriea."— i^aiewi/i;  Apologia,  bk.  i., 
cb.  i.,  S  S. 

(5)  Furnace  :  The  instrument  used  for  clear- 
ing the  ;iir-spaces  between  the  bars  of  the 
furnace  when  they  become  choked  with 
clinkers. 

(6)  Nautical : 

(a)  A  bar  with  a  chisel  or  spear-shaped  end, 
used  for  stripping  off  sheathing  or  planking. 

(b)  A  spade-shaped  tool  used  in  flensing 
wtiales. 

(c)  A  wedge  driven  between  the  false  keel 
and  the  bilgeway,  to  raise  a  vessel  before 
launching. 

(7)  Printing 

(rt)  An  ink-slice  (q.v.). 
(&)  A  galley-slice  (q.v.). 
Slice-bar,  s.    [Slice,  «.,  2.  (5).] 

slice-galley,  s. 

Print.  :  A  galley  having  s  movable  false 
bottom  or  slice. 

sli^e,  v.t.    [Slice,  5.] 

1.  To  cut  into  broad,  thin  pieces  ;  to  cut 
slices  or  broad,  tliin  pieces  from. 

"  \n  iron  bar  sliced  out  into  a  multitude  of  plates 
fta  thm  as  paper."— Searcft.*  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.. 
pt  i..  ch.  ill. 

2.  To  cut  off  in  slices  or  broad,  thin  pieces. 
*  3.  To  cut  up  into  parts  ;  to  cut,  to  divide. 

"  Princes  and  tyrautsiiice  the  earth  among  them."— 
Burnet. 

sli9'-er,  s.    [Eng.  slic{e)y  v. ;  -er.]    One  who  or 
that  which  slices  ;  specifically, 

1.  [Lapidarv-wheel]. 

2.  Ttie  same  as  Slice,  s.,  2.  (G)  &. 

Slich,  slick,  s.     [Low  Ger.  slick ;  Ger.  schUch 

—  pounded  and  washed  ore.]  The  ore  of  a 
metal,  particularly  of  gold,  when  pounded 
and  prepared  for  working. 

slick,  *  slicke,  a.,  adv.j  &  «.    [A  doublet  of 

sleek  (q.v.).] 

A<  .4$  adj.:  Sleek,  emooth ;  also  {colloq.), 
shrewd,  diplomatic,  well-performed. 

Both  sticke  and  dalntie.  CJuipman.    [Todd.) 

B.  Asadv. :  Immediately.quiekly, thorough- 
ly, effectujtlly.     {Amer.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Joinery:  A  wide-bitted  chisel,  u-^ed  by 


franii  r.-i  in  paring  the  sides  of  mortises  Mid 
teii'intj. 
2.  MetalL  :  A  meUtlUferoua  slime. 

*^ slick,   v.t.      [Slick,  a.]     To  make  slick  01 

sle.'k. 
Slick'-^n,  a.    [Slick.]   Slick,  smooth.    {Prov.) 

slick'-en-side,  s.  [Eng.  sUcken,  and  side; 
Fr.  ploiah  suljuri  specuiaire.] 

Min.  £  Petrol. :  A  name  originally  applied 
to  a  specular  galena,  found  as  a  thin  oating 
on  the  sides  of  Assures  in  the  Derbyshire  lime- 
stone. Now  applied  to  any  polished  and 
grooved  rock  surface  produced  by  the  sliding 
and  frictiou  of  two  contiguous  surfaces. 

Slick'-er,  s.     [Eng.  slick;  -er.] 

Leather:  A  t<")l  for  removing  inequalitiei 
from,  and  imparUug  a  polish  to  a  surface. 

Slick'-ihg,  s.    [Slt(;k.] 

Min. :  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 

Slick' -neS3,  s.  [Fnu.  sW-k ;  -««««.]  Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  slick  or  sleek ;  sleek- 
nes.s. 

slid,  ?ire(.  of  v.     [Slide,  v.] 

Slid,  slid'-den,  i>a.  par.  of  v.    [Slide,  v.] 

slid'-der,  v.i.  [Slidder,  a.]  To  slide  with 
interruptions  ;  to  slip  repeatedly. 

'■  With  that  he  (lnig;.;e(l  the  trembling  sire. 
Slidd'ritm  through  clotteil  lilocil  " 

Drydtn:   lirj/U  ;  ^midU.  7i6. 

slid'-der,  slid'-der-y,  a.  [A.S.  slidor.} 
[Slide,  v.]     Slippery. 

*•  Which,  in  these  tUddery  times,  will  be  expected  by 
a  mm  like  the  -Marquis."- Scoft.-  Bride  qf  LammtT' 
m.ior,  ch.  xv. 

slide,  *  slyde  (p.t.  slid,  *slood,  i-a.  par.  slid, 
sliddcn,  "■  sliden,  *slidun,  *slyden),  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  slidan  (pa.  t.  sldd,  pa.  par.  sliden) ;  cf. 
slidor  —  siipperv  ;  Icel.  sledhi  =  a  sledge; 
O.  Dut.  slidderen  =  to  dra^;  or  trail;  Ir.  & 
Gael,  shod  —  t^  slide  ;  Lith.  .s/(>;hi=  slippery. 
From  the  same  root  as  sled,  sledge,  sleigh, 
slender.  ] 

A.  lyitransitix^e : 

L  Ordi)iary  Lajiguage : 

1.  To  move  smoothly  along  the  surface  of 
any  body  by  slipping  ;  to  slip,  to  glide. 

"  The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair." 

Tenny-ion:  Vivien,  737. 

2.  Specif.  :  To  move  over  the  auiface  of  icft 
or  snow  with  a  smooth,  uninlerrupted  mo- 
tion ;  to  amuse  one's  self  with  gliding  over  a 
surface  of  ice. 

"Frost  admits  of  a  certain  amount  of  sliding  and 
skating."— fic^rf.  Dec.  25.  1986. 

3.  To  pass  alon^'  smoothly  ;  to  move  gently 
on  ;  to  glide  or  slip  onward. 

"The  moonbeam  sliding  softly  in  between." 

Cowper  :  T-isk,  L  7IS& 

4.  To  make  a  slip  in  walking;  to  slip. 

"  Young  children,  who  are  tied  in 
Go-carts,  to  keep  tlieir  steps  from  tUding." 

Prior  :  Epist.  to  K  Shephard.  Stf. 

*  5.  To  pass  gently. 

■'  The  weary  sight. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  Binile,  sH-let  off 
Fastidioja."'  Cowper:  Task,  1.  61L 

*6.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

"  Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth ;  beware  tboa 
slide  not  by  it"— Scclus.  xxviiL  26. 

7.  To  pass  gradually  from  one  state  to 
another  (generally  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state) ;  to  glide. 

"They  have  not  only  slid  imperceptibly,  but  hava 
plunged  openly  into  artifice.'  —Lord  Bolingbroh* : 
EsS'iy  L 

8.  To  pass  away  disregarded. 

■'  Let  the  world  slide." —Shakesp.  :  Taynirig  of  tW 
Shr&w.     (Induct,  i.) 

9.  To  make  a  slip ;  to  commit  a  fault ;  to 
backslide. 


•  I  find  mvself  a  learner  yet, 
UnskiUul.  weak,  ami  apt  to  sUde. 

C-wper :  (Jlney  Hymm 


xl. 


10.  To  go,  to  move  ofl" ;  to  be  gone.  (CoUog.) 

*  11.  To  slope. 

12.  Baseliall:   [See  Slide,  «.,  I.  7]. 

n.  Music :  To  pass  from  one  note  to  another 
without  any  cessation  of  sound,  or  distinctioa 
between  the  intervals. 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  thrust  smoothly  and  gently  along; 
to  cause  to  slide  or  slip  along  :  as.  To  slide  « 
piece  of  timber  along. 


bSn,  b6i;  p6at.  j6^1:  cat,  jeU,  ohorns.  9I1I11,  benQh;  go.  gem;  thin,  tbifl;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  cylrt.   P»>  -  t 
Hdan.  -tlan  =  sh^ii.   -tiou.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -slon  =  zhun.   -cloua.  -tious.  -sloiw  =  shiis.   -ble.  -die,  ic  -  b«l.  a*!. 
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slide— Bligbting 


*2.  To  place,  put,  or  pass  imperceptibly  ; 
to  slip. 

"  Little  tricks  of  Bophlatir.  by  iliding  In  or  lenving 
oat  HUt.'li  wonla  aa  riitir^lv  change  the  queHtiuu,  Blioutu 
be  alMuduued  by  &1I  talr  ulflputaJits."—  WattM. 

Bllde»  s.    [Slide,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lan(}itage  : 
■  1.  The  act  or  state  of  sliding ;  a  smooth 
ami  easy  passage. 

"Kiii[{3  that  have  ahle  men  of  their  nobility  shall 
And  ease  in  emiUoyliig  them,  and  n  better  ilide  into 
their  husineaa.* —/(acun.   Esiani ;  0/ iWobility. 

*2.  Slow,  even  courae. 

"There  b«.  whose  (urtune^  are  llk«  Honiera  verses, 
that  have  a  tUd--  and  eiuuiess  more  tbau  the  verses  of 
other  poets."— 5'iCfiM. 

3.  Tliat  on  which  a  person  or  thing  slides  ; 
specif.,  a  prepared  smooth  siuface  of  ice  for 
sliding  on. 

"  Mr.  Weller  and  the  fat  boy,  having  by  their  joint 

endeavours  cut  out  a  tUde,  were  exercising  themselves 

thereupou."— /JicAffi*;  rickwick,  oh.  xxx. 

■J.  An  inclined    plane  for   facilitating  the 

descent  of  heavy  bodies  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

5.  A  sliding  shutter  to  an  aperture,  as  of  a 
dark -Ian  tern. 

6.  A  brooch  or  clasp  for  a  boa. 

7.  Bcueball :  The  muvement  by  which  a  base 
runner  throws  himself  head  or  feet  foremost  to 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Magic  Lantern:  A  painting,  photograph, 
or  other  picture  on  glass  for  projection  on  a 
screen. 

2.  Microscope :  A  microscopic  preparation 
mounted  nn  a  slip  of  glass,  usually  3x1 
in.  The  thin  gla^s  for  covering  the  object 
is  made  from  ^'g  to  ^^g  of  an  inch  thick. 

3.  Music : 

(1)  An  arrangement  in  the  trumpet  and 
trombone,  by  means  of  which  the  tube  can  be 
lengthened  so  as  to  generate  a  new  series  of 
harmonics, 

(2)  The  slider  of  an  organ. 

4.  Ordn. :  The  lower  part  of  a  ship's  (wr- 
ronade  or  howitzer  carriage,  on  which  the 
top  carriage  rests  and  is  run  in  and  out.  It 
corresponds  t-o  the  chassis  of  a  land  fortifica- 
tion carringe. 

5.  Steam-eng. :  The  guide-bars  of  a  box  or 
cross -head. 

slide-box,  $. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  slide-valve  chest. 
Slide-case,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  chamber  in  which  the 
eliding  valve  operates. 

*  slide-groat.  *  slide-grote,  s.  Shove- 
groat  (q.  v.). 

"The  lieutenant  and  he  for  their  disport  were 
philuing  Ht  iUde-grot''  or  shoofleboord."— ^oWnjfted  .- 
Chfintcten  of  Irfland  (an.  16J8)- 

slide-head,  s. 

Mack.  :  A  d<'vico  for  supporting  a  tool  or 
piece  of  work  in  a  lathe,  &c. 

Slide-lathe,  s.  The  lathe  of  the  metal- 
worker, in  wiiicli  tlie  tool-rest  is  Ci-iused  to 
traverse  the  bed  from  end  to  end  by  means  of 
a  sci'ew. 

slide-rail,  s. 

1.  A  turn-table  (q.v.). 

2.  A  switch-rail. 
Slide-rest,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  tool-rest  employed  for  lathes, 
planing-machines,  &c.,  in  which  the  tool  is 
securely  clamped  to  a  plate  capable  of  motion 
In  one  or  several  directions  by  means  of 
screws. 

slide-rod,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  Tlie  rod  which  operates  a  slide- 
valve. 
slide-rule,  s.     A  sliding-rule. 

*  slide-thrift,  s.  Tlie  same  as  Slide- 
OROAT  (q.v.).     (statute  on  Games,  1541.) 

slide-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  which  opens  or  closes 
by  sliding  over  the  poit  or  ports,  as  the 
ordinary  steam-valve  of  a  steam-engine. 

Blid'-er,  s.  [Eng.  9lid{e),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
or  tliat  which  slides  ;  the  part  of  an  instru- 
ment  or  apparatus  which  slides, 

"  Wlillat  he  is  receiving  their  homatte  is  .  .  .  fitting 
to  their  size  the  tlider  of  his  guillotine."— fiur*<r.- 
Regicide  Peace. 


slider-pump,  ».  A  name  common  to 
seveial  pumps  of  various  forms,  but  all  having 
a  piston  which  revolves  coutiimously  and 
forces  the  water  through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a 
slide  rt'gulated  by  a  sprinj;,  which  intercepts 
its  passage  in  any  other  direction. 

slid'-ing,  '*slid-yng,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s. 
ISlide,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Fitting  for  sliding ;  apt  to  slide. 

*  2.  Slippery,  unceitain,  fickle.    (C/iauccr.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  slides. 

2.  A  lapse,  a  backsliding,  a  falling  away,  a 
transgression. 

"  Rather  proved  the  tlidinrj  of  your  mother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice." 

Shakesp. :  .Meaakrefor  Meature,  11,  4. 

II,  Much.  :  The  motion  of  a  body  along  a 
plane  wlien  the  same  face  or  surface  of  tlie 
innviiig  body  keeps  in  contact  witli  tlie  surface 
of  the  plane  :  thus  distinguished  from  rolling, 
in  wliicli  tlie  several  parts  of  the  moving  body 
come  successively  in  contact  with  the  plane  on 
which  it  rolls. 

sliding-baulk,  s. 

Skii'liuild. :  One  of  a  set  of  planks  fitted 
under  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  to  descend  with 
lier  upon  the  biige-ways  in  launching;  also 
called  Sliding-plaiik. 

sliding-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  used 
by  niatiiematical-iiistrumeut  makers  for  mea- 
suring and  setting  ort'  distauces. 

sliding-guntor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  mast  wifli  means  for  mounting 
on  the  after  side,  used  with  royals,  skysails, 
&c. 

sliding-keel,  s    [Keel,  s.,  II.  3.) 

slldlng-planlc,  s.  The  same  as  Slidino- 
BAULK  (q,v.). 

flliding-pulley.  s. 

Mach. :  A  kind  of  coupling  in  which  the 
band-pulley  is  slipped  into  or  out  of  engage- 
ment with  an  arm  linnly attached  to  the  shaft 
and  rotating  therewith. 

sliding-relish,  s. 

Music :  A  grace  in  old  harpsichord  music. 

sUding-rule,  s.  A  scale  having  two 
graduate']  parts,  one  of  which  slips  upon  the 
other.  The  numbers  are  so  arranged  that, 
when  a  given  number  on  one  scale  is  made  to 
coincide  with  a  given  number  on  tlie  other, 
the  product  or  some  other  function  of  the  two 
numliers  is  obt;iined  by  in.spection.  It  is  used 
for  gauging  and  mensuration. 

sliding-scale,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  SLioiNO-RtJLE  (q.v.). 

2.  A  scale  of  payments  varying  under  cer- 
tain conditions  :  as, 

(1)  A  scale  for  raising  or  lowering  ii:)i)Osts 
in  proportion  to  the  fall  or  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  goods.     [(4).] 

(2)  A  scale  of  prices  for  manufactuied  goods, 
whicli  is  rt'gulated  by  tlie  rise  and  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material. 

(3)  A  scale  of  wages  which  rises  and  falls 
in  proportion  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  market 
value  of  the  goods  turned  out. 

(4)  English  Economical  History :  Two  methods 
for  raising  the  duty  on  imported  wheat  and 
other  cereals  when  they  became  cheap,  and 
lowering  it  when  they  became  dear.  The 
first  came  into  operation  on  July  13,  1S28. 
The  highest  duty  in  the  scale  was  £1  5s.  6d. 
per  quarter,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  under  62s.  over  all  England,  and  the 
lowest  was  Is.,  when  the  a^'erage  price  was 
73s.  The  attempt  to  substitute  a  uniform 
duty  of  Ss.  on  wheat  overthrew  the  Melbourne 
administration  on  August  30,  1S41,  and  trans- 
ferred power  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  r-arried 
the  Act  5  Vict.,  c.  14,  establishing  the  second 
sliding-scale.  The  liighest  duty  was  now  £1, 
and  took  effect  when  wheat  fell  below  5ls.  ; 
the  lowest  was  Is.,  wlien  wheat  rose  above 
73s.  The  Corn  Importation  Act,  9  &  10  Vict., 
c.  22,  passed  June  26,  1846,  reduced  the  duty 
on  wheat  to  4s.,  when  the  average  price  was 
5;Js. ;  but  after  June  24,  lS4ii,  it  was  to  be  Is. 
wliatever  the  average  price,  and  the  impost 
was  abolished  in  186it.     (Corn-laws.) 


sliding-seat,  s. 

Rowing :  A  form  of  seat  of  American  Inven- 
tion. The  til  wart  is  much  wider  tbau  in  the 
old  form  of  seat,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  fixed 
a  glass  rod  which  receives  nn  ivory  traveller, 
firmly  screwed  to  tlie  under  side  of  the  seat, 
which  c-:ui  thus  slide  backwards  and  forwards, 
enabling  tke  rower  to  make  a  much  longer 
stroke. 

8llding--ways.  s.  pi. 

Shiphitild. :  The  inclined  planes  down  which 
the  vessel  slides,  'i'hey  are  made  of  planks 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  laid  on  blocks  of 
Wood. 

*  slie,  *  sllgh.  a.    [Slv.1 

*  slight,  •  sleight  (gh  silent),  *  slyght,  a., 

adv.,  &  s.  [O.  Dut.  slicht  =  even,  plain ; 
sleckt  =  slight,  simple,  vile,  of  little  accotmt ; 
slichten  =  to  make  even  or  plain ;  O.  Fries. 
sliuckt  =  slight  ;  O.  L.  Ger,  sligt  =  even, 
smooth,  simple,  silly,  poor,  bad  ;  Icel.  sletlr^ 
flat,  smooth,  level,  worthless,  slight;  Dan. 
slet  =  Hat,  level,  bad  ;  Sw.  slat  =  smootli,  level, 
plain,  worthless,  slight;  Goth,  slaihts  = 
smooth  ;  Ger.  schlicht  =  smooth,  sleek,  plain, 
homely.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Trilling,  inconsiderable,  small,  insignrfl- 
cant;  of  little  import^iuce  or  account. 

"  In  some  slipftt  measure." 
SJutkegp.  :  MiiUummer  Night't  Dream,  IIL  %. 

2.  Not  strong,  forcible,  or  violent ;  gentle, 
feeble,  light ;  as,  a  slight  impulse,  a  slight  blow. 

3.  Not  severe,  violent,  or  very  painful ;  not 
dangeious  :  as,  ft  slight  pain,  a  slight  illness. 

4.  Not  firm,  lasting,  or  enduring;  perish- 
able. 

*  5.  Paltry,  contemptible,  worthless,  friv- 
olous. 

"  Away.  tUght  man  !"*      Shaketp.  :  Jul.  Casar,  Iv.  a 

6.  Not  thorough,  close,  or  exhaustive;  super- 
ficial, careless,  negligent:  as,  a  slight  exaui- 
iuation. 

*  7.  Careless,  negligent. 

"  We  have  been  to"  tligkt  In  sufferance." 

Hhnktap.  :  Cynibehne,  ULI^ 

•8.  Foolish,  silly,  weak  in  intellect. 

*  9.  Contemptuous,  di.-^daiiiful. 

10.  Not  stout  or  heavy  ;  slender,  slim :  as, 
a  slight  figure. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Slightly,  little 

"  Is  Ciesar  with  Aiit.iniua  prized  so  t7ig7^^  I " 

Shakesp.    A  lUony  &  Clen/jatra,  L  L 

C,  As  subst. :  A  moderate  degree  of  con- 
tempt manifested,  especially  by  neglect,  in- 
diderence,  oversight,  or  inattention  ;  ni'glect, 
disregard,  scorn;  a  slight  insult  or  act  of 
contempt. 

"  In  fiery  spirits,  sUghu,  though  few 
And  thoughtless,  will  distuib  repoae  " 

Hyion  :  Bride  0/  A  l/i/UaS.  IL  IS. 

sUght  (gk  silent),  v.t.     [Slight,  a.] 

*  I.  To  overthrow;  to  dismantle,  as  a 
fortress ;  to  raze. 

"  They  alighted  and  demol  ished  all  the  works  of  that 
g&Ttisoii."— Clarendon  :  Htstovy,  ii.  ■iSa. 

2.  To  treat  as  of  little  value  or  importance  ; 
to  treat  with  neglect  or  superciliousness  ;  to 
disregard  as  unworthy  of  notice  or  considera- 
tion ;  to  put  a  slight  upon. 

"  Thitt  flighting  and  despising  the  things  that  are 
present,  for  tlie  love  tli.it  he  huth  to  hta  Master'* 
service."— Bun^flM  .■  PUgnm'i  Progrest,  pt.  L 

*  3.  To  throw,  as  of  no  value. 

"  The  ro^es  slighted  me  into  the  rirer." — Shakesp.  : 
Merfy  Wioea  of  Windsor,  lit.  5. 

*  H  To  slight  over :  To  treat  carelessly  ;  to 
run  over  in  haste  ;  to  perform  superficially  or 
perfunctorily. 

"  These  men,  when  they  hare  promised  ^eat 
matters,  and  iailed  mosl  ^hIouc[ulIy,  If  they  have  tbo 
perfection  of  boldneaa,  will  but  slight  it  over,  and  no 
more  ado  ■■—flacon.'  £isuyi. 

slight  (gh  silent),  s.    [Sleioht.] 

*  slight' -en  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  slight,  «. ; 
•en.)     To  slight,  to  disregard. 

'■  It  is  an  odlona  wisdom  to  bljwpherae. 
Much  more  to  slighten.  or  deny  their  powers.* 

Ben  Jomon  :  Sijanut,  v.  10. 

Slight'-er  [gh  silent),  s.     (Eng.  slight,  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  wlio  flights  or  neglects. 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  are  ho  great  an  nndervsluer 
or  tUf/h'er  of  it.  as  not  to  preserve  it  tenderly  and 
thiiitily."  —  Bp.  Taj/lor :  Artificial  Baridtt^ineneu, 
p.  li»2 

*  slight'-ful  (gh  silent),  a.    [Sleiohtfttl.] 
Slight'-ing(^Asil'^nt), pr  par. ora,  [Slioht, v,} 


Ate,  l&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pfit» 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  f^;  try,  Sjhrian.    «a,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  bw. 


slightingly— slink 
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alight^-ing-lj^  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  sliaht- 
iv^i ;  -lif  J  in  a  slighting  manner;  with 
neiilect,  disre'.^rd,  or  disrespect. 

"  A  persou  whom  wee«t«ieineil  our  [riead  has  Bpokeu 

ilightingti/  vf  ua,  — £noi ;  Egsay  25. 

Blight'-ly(;/^i  Silent), "  sleight-ly,  arfv.  {Eng. 
sli-jht,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a  slight  uiumier  or  degree  : 
as, 

(1)  In  a  smnll  degree;  not  strnncly,  vio- 
lently, or  dangerously;  inconsiderably. 

"in  gall  him  slightly."       Sh<iketp.  :  Hamlet.  W.  7. 

(2)  Carelessly,  nestligently.  superficially  ; 
not  thorouglily  or  exlmustively. 

■•  I  hfiue  not  sh-ightly  looked,  but  by  muny  yerea 
■tuiiied  and  adiUBedly  considered.*"— .Sir  T.  More: 
yVorket,  p.  1,435. 

*  (3)  Slightingly,  contemptuously,  thought- 
lessly. 

"  Tou  were  to  blame. 
Toparteo»%ft«y  witli  yourwif-'s  first  gift." 

Sh'ifcsp.  :  iloahaiU  of  Venice,  T. 

fllight'-n€s3  (g/i  silent),  s.    [Eng.  sHqht^  a. ; 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slight  or 
inconsiderable ;  want  or  absenee  of  Inree, 
strength,  or  violence :  as,  the  slightiiess  of  a 
blow. 

2.  Negligence ;  want  of  thoroughness  or 
exhaustiveness ;  snperficialness. 

"  ExiKTieuce  has  given  us  a  better  opinion  of  it, 
tlian  I  lear  the  flightnett  of  the  riepftratlon  will  as 
yet  allow  yo\i."— Boyle :   Workt.Vi.  aai. 

*  3.  Trifling,  frivolity. 

•'  Give  way  the  while 
r  unitable  sUghtness."     Shakap. :  Corio7anus.  lit  L 

•gligllt'-j^  (gh  silent),  cu    [Eng.  slight,  a. ;  -y.] 

1.  Superficial,  slight. 

"ThiB  slotliful  and  tllghty  wzyr—Echard :  0&«.  on 
Jnswer  to  Contempt  of  Clergy,  p.  13*. 

2.  Trifling,  inconsiderable. 

Blike,  a.     [A  corrupt,  of  so-?(l-e  =  such  (q.v.).] 
Suet). 

"  WhalierknedeTerinS:«a  ferly  thingrT" 

Chtiucer:  C.  T..  4,129. 

alif-en-side,  s.    [SunKENsiDE.] 

8li-ly,  a'7i'.  [Eng.  sly  ;  -ly.]  In  a  sly  or  cnn- 
nin;4  manner ;  cunningly,  artfully ;  with 
artful  or  dexterous  secrecy. 

"  Pull  Blilp  smiled  theobaervaiit  page." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Mbutrel,  IL  81. 

Blim,  a.  [0.  But.  s?(m  =  awry,  crafty;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  a/cm  =  bad,  vile,  worthless;  Icel.  sloimr 
=  vile,  bad;  Ger.  scWtmm  =  bad,  evil,  arch, 
cunning.] 

•1.  Slight,  weak,  feeble,  poor,  unsubstantial. 

"  Was  it  in  refe'ard  to  the  succession  of  St.  Peter? 
Ifo:  that  waa  a  tUm  excaae." —Barrow:  Popa't 
Supre'iuicy. 

2.  Worthless,  bad.    (Proy.) 

3.  Slender,  thin  ;  of  small  diameter  or  thick- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  height. 

slime,  *  slim,  •  slyme,  s.    [A.S.  slim ;  cogn, 
with  Dut.  s/tjm  =  pl'lfiS"i)  sli'iie  ;  Icel.  s?im; 
Sw.  sleni;  Dan.  sliim  =  mucus ;  Ger.  schltiin.\ 
I,  Ordiiiary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Any  soft,  ropy,  glutinous,  or  vis- 
cous substance ;  as, 

(1)  Soft,  moist,  and  sticky  earth ;  viscous 
mud. 

"  Hifl  tittle  waves  doe  fertile  xfiJi^  outwell." 

Speiixer:  F.  (i.,  I.  1-  2L 

(2)  Asplialt  or  bitumen. 

"  Sfmne  was  a  fatnesse  that  issued  out  of  the  earth, 
like  liito  tarre."— ^i/ndaU  ;  Workee,  p.  8. 

(3)  A  mucous,  viscous  substmce,  exuded 
fiom  tlie  bodies  of  certain  animals. 

"  The  soft  tHme  of  the  snail  hasdeiiM,"— Goldsmith : 
Animated  Nature,  bk.  iv..  ch.  v. 

2,  Fig.:  Anything  of  a  clinging  and  offen- 
sive nature,  as  cringing  or  fawning  words  or 
actions,  the  reproach  that  follows  evil-doing, 

&Q. 

"  The  slime  thftt  atioks  on  filthy  deeds." 

Shakesp. :  Ulhelto.  v.  t. 

n.  Metall. :  The  common  name  among 
miners  for  the  mud  obtained  by  wet  grinding 
or  stamping  the  oi-es  of  the  precious  metals. 

slime-pit,  *  slymc-pitte,  s. 

1.  Ord.  L'ing. :  An  asphalt  or  bitumen  pit. 
"  The  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  $Ume-piU."— Genesis 

xlv.  ift. 

2.  Metall. :  A  labyrinth.  [Labyrinth,  s., 
II.  3.] 

slime-separator,  a.     [Separator,  IL 

*  slime,  v.t.     [Sltme,  5.]    To  cover  with,  or 
as  with  slime  ;  to  make  slimy. 


slim'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slimy;  -ness.]  The 
ipKility  or  state  of  being  slimy;  slime,  vis- 
cosity. 

"  Procreated  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  earth's  Mlimi- 
n«»$."--Auttin  .■  ffcec  Homo,  p.  47.    {Uichardaon.) 

t  Slim'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  slim;  -ly.]  Thinly, 
sparsely,  scantily. 

"  The  farewell  all-nli:ht  meetings  which  were  held 
Jti  a  Buiall  church  here  were  tlimly  attended."— /)a(Vj/ 
AotDS,  Dec.  la.  IBSd. 

slim'-mer,  a.  [Si.im.]  [Cf  Ger.  schHmmr  = 
sorry,  paltry.]    Delicate  ;  easily  hurt.   (Proy.) 

*  Slim'-mish,  a.  [Eng.  slim;  -ish.]  Some- 
what slim. 

slim'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slim;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  slim. 

sli-mo'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robert 
Slimon,  its  discoverer.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Eurypterida,  having 
the  antennse  simple  and  the  telson  bilobntn. 
Found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Lanarkshire. 
Dr.  Henry  Woodward  (Quar.  Journ.  Geol.Soc, 
xxiii.  30)  puts  the  known  species  at  three. 

Slim'-Jjr,  a.  [Slim.]  Flimsy,  frail.  (Frequently 
applied  to  cotton  and  other  cloth.)    (Amer^ 

slim'-3^,  *  Slim-ie,  a.  [Eng.  sZim(«),-  -y.] 
Consisting  of  or  abounding  with  slime  ;  of  the 
n:iture  of  slime  ;  overspread  with  slime  ;  glu- 
tinous ;  in  botany,  mucous  (q.v.). 

"  Reflecting  gems. 
That  woo'd  the  tlimy  bottom  of  the  deep.* 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  L  4. 

Sll'-nesa,  s.    [Slyness.] 

sling   (1),    •  sleng,    •  slynge,    s.     [Dut. 
slinger;  Sw.  slunga;  Icel.  sianga;  O.  H.  Ger. 
slinga.]     [Sling,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  lyangiiage: 

1.  A  sweep  or  swing ;  a  sweeping  stroke,  as 
if  made  with  a  swing. 

"  The  deadly  slinn  of  the  hailstones." 

LongfeUow  ;  Eucingeline.  L  4, 

2.  A  short  leather  strap  having  a  string 
secured  to  each  end,  by  wliich  a  stone  is 
hurled.  The  stone  lying  in  the  strap,  which 
has  a  central  aperture  to  receive  it,  the  sling 
is  rapidly  whirled,  the  ends  of  the  two  strings 
being  held  in  the  hand,  and  when  one  string 
is  released,  the  stone  flies  off  at  a  tangent. 
The  velocity  of  the  projectile  is  computed 
from  the  length  of  tne  radius  and  rate  of 
revolution. 

"  The  most  common  [enzliiel  in  field  engapenients 
waaaiftri?;  which  wenretold  by  soiue,  w;«  invented 
by  the  natives  of  the  BakMiiau  islands  where  it  was 
managed  with  ao  great  art  and  dexterity,  tiiat  young 
children  were  not  allowed  any  food  by  their  mothera, 
till  they  could  tli'ig  it  down  from  the  beam,  wbt^re  it 
was  iiln.ced"— Potter :  Antig.  Greece,  bk.  iii..  ch.  iv. 

if  The  skill  of  the  left-handed  Benjamites  in 
using  a  sling  is  mentioned  in  Judges  xx.  Ifi. 
A  sling  was  the  weapon  wliich  David  used 
with  fatal  elTeet  against  Goliath.  In  ancient 
times  the  best  slingers  were  believed  to  be 
the  natives  of  the  Balearic  isles.    (See  extract.) 

3.  The  strap  by  which  a  rifle  ia  supported 
on  the  shoulders. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mnch.  :  A  device  for  holding  articles  se- 
curely while  being  hoisted  or  lowertid.  It  is 
usually  t)f  rope,  but  frequently  a  chain  having 
hooks  at  its  ends,  and  a  ring  through  whieli 
to  pass  the  hook  of  the  hoisting-rope,  is 
employed.  For  embarking  or  disembarking 
horses  or  cattle,  the  .slings  have  a  canvas 
baud  which  forms  a  cradle  for  the  animal. 

2.  Naut. :  The  chain,  clamp,  or  rope  which 
supports  a  mnst.  To  sling  the  yards  for  action 
is  to  secure  them  at  the  slings  by  iron  chains 
fitted  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Surg.:  A  looped  bandnge  or  handkerchief 
placed  around  the  neck  tn  support  a  wounded 
arm  :  as.  To  carry  one's  arm  in  a  slitig. 

^  (1)  Boat  slings  : 

Naut.  :  Strong  ropes  furnished  with  honks 
and  iron  tliimbles,  whereby  to  hook  the  tac- 
kles in  order  to  hoist  the  boats  in  and  out  of 
the  ship. 

(2)  Slings  of  a  yard:  [Sling  (1),  s.,  II.  2.]. 

sling-cart, ». 

Ordn.  :  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  used  for 
transporting  caimon,  &c.,  short  distances. 
It  has  a  strong,  upwardly  curved  iron  axle, 
through  which  passes  a  perpendicular  ele- 
vating-screw. The  breech  of  the  gun  is  slung 
beneath  the  axle,  and  the  nmzzle  beneath  l!ie 


f>ole,  and  it  is  raised  from  the  ground  by  turn- 
ng  the  acrow. 

Sllng-dog,  s.  An  iron  hook  witli  a  fang 
at  one  end,  and  au  eye  at  the  <tther  for  a  rope. 
Used  in  pairs  for  lioisting,  hauling,  rafting,  (fcc. 

•  Sling-man,  s.    A  slinger.    (Sylvester.) 

*  Sling-stone,  s.  A  stone  hurled  from  a 
sling. 


sling  (2),  8.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  slingen  ;  Ger.  schlin- 
gen  =  to  drink,  to  swallow.]  An  American 
drink.     [Gin-slino.] 

sling  (pa.  t.  *  slang,  slung,  pa.  par.  •  slongen, 
dung),  v.t.  &  i.  [a.S.  slingan  (pa.  t.  slung, 
pa.  par.  slungeii) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  slingeren 
=  to  toss,  to  sling  ;  Icel.  slyngva,  sWngva  (pa 
t.  slang,  slaung,  pa.  par.  slun.gi7in)  =  to  sling, 
to  throw;  Dan.  slyngc ;  Sw.  slunga;  Ger. 
sr/i/mf/en  (pa.  t.  srh!<niii,  pa.  par.  ge,:^i'hlungen). 
Proh.from  the  same  rout  as  slide,  slip,  slir\M, 
and  sleek.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  throw,  to  hurl,  to  ca^it. 

2.  Specif. :  To  hurl  or  throw  with  or  from  a 
sling. 

"  Every  one  could  iling  stones  at  an  hair  breadth 
and  not  misa  " — Jutlgtt  itx.  ic. 

3.  To  hang,  so  as  to  swing ;  to  suspend  in 
slings. 

"  The  yard  Is  itunrj  nearly  In  the  middle,  or  upon  an 
equipoise." — Cook :  Sfcotid  V<iyaye.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  move  or  swing  by  a  rope  which  sus- 
pends the  thing  moved  ;  to  place  in  or  move 
by  slings  in  order  to  hoist,  lower,  or  move 
fiom  one  position  to  another. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  move  with  long,  swing- 
ing, or  elastic  strides. 

sliiig'-er,  •  slyng-er,  s.  [Eng.  sllTig,  v. ; 
■er.]  One  who  sUugs  ;  one  wlio  uses  or  ia 
skilled  in  the  use  of  a  sling. 

•*  Thev  repulsed  the  cavalry,  cut  the  archers  and 
tlhigera  to  pieces.'— Bladen  :  Cixaar't  Comment.,  bk. 
iiL,  ch.  xxit 

Sling'-ing,  a.  [Slino,  v.]  A  terra  applied  to 
a  long,  swinging,  elastic  pace,  in  which  much 
ground  is  covered  with  apparently  little  ex- 
ertion ;  swinging  :  as,  a  slinging  trot. 

slink,  *slinlce,  •sclynlc,  (pa.  t.  *  slank, 
slunk),  v.i.  &■  t.  [A.S.  sUncan;  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  sliken  (pa.  t.  sleek,  pa.  par.  sleken) 
=  to  slink,  to  creep,  to  crawl,  to  sneak  ;  Ger. 
schleichen  (pa.  t.  schlich,  pa.  par.  geschlichen).^ 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sneak  or  creep  away  meanly  or 
timidly. 

"  And  by  a  poatern  gate  he  ihink  away." 

tVordtworth:  Ifoiti  of  L'gremont. 

2.  To  miscarry;  to  slip  or  cast  the  young. 
(Said  of  cattle  and  sheep.) 

*'  Swedes  have  not  proved  a  cheap  food  when  ewes  in 
Iamb  have  tlinked  after  living  on  them." — Field,  Jan. 
16,  1686. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  cast  prematurely.  (Said  of 
cattle  and  sheep.) 

"  Someti.-Ties  all  cows  in  a  dairy  s?(»it  their  calvea, 
yet  the  fjiriiier  cannot  account  for  it."~Field,  Feb.  13, 

ibds. 

slink,  a.  &  s.    [Slink,  v.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Produced  prematurely. 

"This  membrRue  does  ni-t  properly  appertain  to 
dogs,  &c.,  yet  it  may  be  f.iund  in  sUtik  calves."*— 
Student,  vol.  L.  p.  840. 

2.  Thin,  slender,  lean,  hungry. 
B*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sneak;  a  mean,  paltry  fellow. 

"  He  baa  no  settled  his  account  wi"  my  gudeman  the 
deacon  for  the  twelveuioutii ;  he  s  but  tUnk,  I  doubt." 
— Hcott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  calf,  or  other  animal  brought  forth 
prematurely  ;  the  flesh  of  such  an  aniuis'l ;  the 
veal  of  a  calf  killed  immediately  after  being 
calved.    (Prov.) 

"  A  tUnk  l«ing  acast-calf."— FifW.  Oct  17,  1885. 

3.  Diseased  meat;  meat  unfit  for  human 
food. 

slink-butcher,  s.  One  who  slaughters 
diseased  animals  and  sends  their  carcases  to 
markets. 

"There  is,  however,  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  ths 
rahhita  and  other  Riiimala  exiwrted  from  the  uiotbcr 
country  in  111-liejilth  may  return  to  us  in  the  ahape  of 
tinned  meats;  and  stops  should,  of  course,  he  taken 
fwr  the  protection  oi  uur  own  $H>^-butch<irs  from  any 
dishtuiourable  coraiiotltii-n  '<t  this  nature  with  theu 
iiidiiBtry,"— .^f.  Jamais  Gazette.  May  14.  18S6,  p.  4. 


boil,  b6^;  pout.  Jowl;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -mg, 
^ian.  -tlaii  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tiojxs,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  d^L 
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slinkie— slip 


8link'-ie,  slink'-^,  a.  [Slink,  a. ;  cf.  Dut. 
slunken  =guuut,  tliiu;  Gei".  sc/iiafiA:^ slender.] 
Thin,  lanU,  lean. 

slip*  slippo  (pa.  t.  *  slope,  slippedy  pa.  par. 
slipped,  *siippeiiX  v.i.  &  t.  [A.ti.slipan(\m.t. 
slap,  pa.  pur.  slipeti):  cogti.  with  Dan.  s/i;)j)C7i 
=  to  slip,  to  escape  ;  Icel.  sleppa  =  (tr.)  to  let 
slip,  (intr.),  to  slip,  to  escape,  to  fail,  to  miss  ; 
Dan.  s?i>;)e=:  to  let  go,  to  esl^'^pe;  Sw.  slippa 
=  to  get  rid  of,  to  escape  ;  O.  H.  Ger,  slifan  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  slip/en;  Ger.  schUifen^  to  slide, 
to  glance,  to  glide;  also  Goth.  sUupan  =  to 
slip  or  cr^ep  into  ;  A.S.  sleopan,  slupan;  Dut, 
sluipen=  to  sneak;  Ger.  schlup/en  =■  to  slip, 
to  glide.  1 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  anything 
witlinut  bounding,  rolling,  or  stepping;  to 
slide,  to  glide. 

2.  To  slide,  to  miss  one's  step,  to  fall  down  ; 
not  to  tread  firmly. 

"  HLi  foot  gHpt.'         Speruer:  F.  Q..  VI.  vil.  48. 

3.  To  pass  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly; 
to  glide.     (Followed  by  away.) 

"And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  sHpp'd  aioay." 
Drydon:  Virgil;  ,fi»feid  vl.  951. 

4.  To  move  or  start  out  of  place,  as  from 
a  socket  or  the  like.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"Sometimes  the  ancle-bone  ia  apt  to  turn  out  on 
either  side,  by  reason  of  reUxation,  wliich  though 
you  reduce,  yet.  upon  the  leiiat  walking  on  it,  the  bone 
tlipt  out  again."—  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

5.  To  pass  through  neglect,  inattention,  or 
oversight. 

"Thirdly,  there  ia  always  a  certain  proportion  of 
Bills  which  may  be  aaid  to  sUp  through  outn  Houaes, 
and  to  receive  the  Royal  assent." — Daily  TelC'jraph, 
Aug.  4.  1875. 

6.  To  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,'' 

Stm'ieap. :  Twelfth  Mght.  111.  4. 

7.  To  depart  or  witlidiaw  secretly  ;  to  sneak 
or  slink  oil'.    (Followed  by  away.) 

"When  Jud:ia  saw  that  his  host  sUpt  away,  he  was 
Bore  troubled."— I  Maccabees  ix.  7. 

8.  To  escape  insensibly,  especially  from  the 
memory  ;  to  be  lost. 

*'  Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the  Ideas 
you  have  Hcquired  ;  for  the  mind  is  ready  to  let  many 
of  them  slip. '—  W'atti :  Educalinn, 

9.  To  enter  or  be  admitted  by  oversight, 
followed  by  in  or  itito.) 

"  Some  mtatakes  may  have  nVpt  into  It ;  but  others 
will  be  prevented."— /"ojue.     [Todd.) 

10.  To  fall  into  error,  fault,  crime,  or  sin ; 
to  backslide. 

"  If  he  had  been  as  yon. 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  sUpf  like  him." 

Shakesp. :  MiOture/ur  Measure,  il.  2. 

S.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  slip  ;  to  convey  gently  or 
secretly.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"  We  slipped  in  a  couple  of  No.  4  cartridges."- i)rti7j/ 
Telegraph,  Dec.  16.  1835. 

2.  In  cricket,  to  play  a  ball  so  that  it  shall 
run  towards  or  through  the  slips. 

3.  To  let  loose  from,  or  as  from  slips. 

"  Many  a  gr.ind  greyhound  is  very  sby  of  being 
taken  up  when  once  slipped."—  t'ero  Shaw :  Book  uf  the 
Dog,  p.  249. 

4.  To  throw  oflf ;  to  disengage  one's  self 
from. 

"  Forced  to  alight,  ray  horse  slipped  bis  bridle  and 
ran  aw.iy. "— Suf^f?. 

*5.  To  lose  by  neglect  or  negligence;  to 
allow  to  escape. 

"  Let  U3  not  slip  the  occaalon."- JTiWort.    [Todd.) 

*  6.  To  pass  over  negligently ;  to  omit  by 
negligence. 

"  I  had  almost  slipped  the  hour." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  H.  3. 

7.  To  make  abortion  of;  to  miscarry  with. 
Used  of  a  beast :  as,  To  slip  a  calf. 

8.  To  cut  a  slip  or  slips  from  ;  to  make  a 
slip  or  slips  of  for  planting. 

"The  branches  also  may  he  slipped  and  plauted." — 
Mortitner :  Hnshandry. 

*9.  To  set  loose,  to  free. 

"From    which  [yoke]  even  here  I  slip  my  weary 
neck."  snaheap. :  liichard  III.,  iv.  4. 

^  To  slip  and  slide  are  lateral  movements 
of  the  feet,  but  to  glide  is  the  inoveinent  of 
the  whole  body.  A  person  gVules  along  the 
surface  of  the  ice  when  he  slides ;  a  vessel 
glides  along  through  the  water.  In  the  moral 
and  figurative  application,  a  person  slips  who 
commits  unintentional  errors ;  he  slides  into 
a  course  of  life  who  willingly,  and  yet  with- 
out difficulty,  falls  into  the  practice  and 
habits  which  are  recommended ;  he  glides 
though  life  if  he  pursue  his  course  smoothly 
and  without  interruption. — Crabb. 


t  (I)  To  let  slip:  [Let  (1),  v.,  t  19.]. 

(2)  To  slip  a  cable:  [Cable,  s.,  1]  11.] 

(3)  To  slip  collar:  [Collar,  s.,  III.  2.] 

(4)  To  slip  off:  To  take  off  quietly,  noise- 
lessly, or  hastily  :  as,  To  slip  off  one's  clothes, 

(5)  To  slip  on :  To  put  on  quietly  or  hastily : 
as.  To  slip  on  one's  clothes. 

*  (6)  To  slip  the  breath  or  wind  :  To  die. 

(V)  To  slip  the  leash  :  To  disengage  one's  self 
as  from  a  leash  or  noose  ;  hence,  to  free  one's 
self  from  all  restraining  influences. 

slip,  s.     [Slip,  v.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  slipping. 

2.  An  unintentional  error  or  fault;  a  mis- 
take made  through  inadvertence. 

"  Mistiiiie  iu  the  names  by  a  slip  of  the  pen." 

Byroin:  Patronage  qf  England. 

3.  A  false  step,  a  fault,  an  offence,  an  indis- 
cretion. 

"  '  Tia  a  venial  slip."        Shakesp.  :  Othello,  Iv,  1. 

4.  A  twig  separated  from  tlie  main  stock, 
especially  for  planting  or  grafting  ;  a  scion,  a 
cutting. 

"A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds." 

Shakesp.:  All's  \VeU,L  X 

5.  A  scion,  a  descendant. 

"  The  girlish  slip  of  a  Sicilian  bride. 
From  Otho's  house,  he  carried  to  reside 
At  Mantua."  Browning  :  Sordello.  bk.  IL 

6.  A  leash  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is  held. 
(Usually  in  the  plural  ) 

"  I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips." 
Shakes/*. :  Henry  1'..  iii.  L 

7.  Anything  easily  slipped  on  or  off:  as — 

(1)  A  loose  kind  of  garment  worn  by  a 
woman. 

(2)  A  child's  pinafore. 

(3^  A  loose  coveiing  or  case  :  as,  the  cover- 
ing of  a  pillow. 

"  The  prisoner  was  conveyed  in  a  pillow-j^ip  to  the 
edge  of  tne  cliiT.  and  the  slip  opened,  so  that  he  might 
have  his  choice,  whether  to  remain  a  captive  or  to 
takj  the  leap."— BMrroHj;ft.«  .■  Pepacton,  p.  213. 

(4)  A  slip-carriage  (q.v.). 

8.  A  long,  narrow  piece  ;  a  strip,  a  streak. 

"  An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground  " 

Wordsworth:  Excurdo'i,  bk.  i. 

9.  A  long,  narrow  seat  or  pew,  often  with- 
out any  door,  in  churches.     (Amer.) 

10.  A  space  between  whnrves  or  jetties,  in 
which  sliips  or  ferry-boats  may  lie  to  receive 
or  discharge  c;irgo  or  passengers.     {Amer.) 

*11.  A  narrow  passage  between  two  build- 
ings.   (Prov.) 

*  12.  A  counterfeit  piece  of  money,  being 
brass  covered  witli  silver. 

13.  A  particular  quantity  of  yarn.    (Local.) 

14.  The  fine  mud  from  a  grindstone  trough. 
(Prov.) 

15.  A  young  sole. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Bookbind.  :  The  end  of  the  twine  to 
which  the  sheets  are  sewed,  serving  to  attach 
the  book  to  the  boards. 

2.  Cricket :  One  of  two  fielders  who  stand 
beliind  and  on  the  off  side  of  the  wicket. 
Shovt-slip  stands  close  up  to  the  wicket,  and 
is  backed  up  by  hmg-slip. 

"  Was  missed  at  slip  In  the  new  bowler's  third  over." 
—FUild,  Sept  i,  1886. 

3.  Geol.  :  The  slipping  of  the  strata  down- 
ward on  one  side  of  a  fault  or  dislocation,  or 
tlie  appearance  presented  by  the  stiata  which 
have  done  so.     [Landslip.] 

4.  Hydr.-eng.  :  An  inclined  plane  on  which 
a  vessel  in  ite  cradle  is  supported  while  on 
the  stocks  building,  or  upon  which  it  is  hauled 
for  repair  ;  also,  a  contrivance  for  hauling 
vessels  out  of  the  water  for  repairs,  &c.  It 
generally  consists  of  a  carriage  or  ciadle  with 
thick  wheels,  which  run  upon  rails  laid  on  an 
inclined  plane. 

5.  Insurance:  A  note  of  the  contract  made 
out  before  the  policy  is  effected,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  consent  of  underwriters  to 
the  proposed  pnlicy.  It  ia  merely  a  jotting 
or  short  memorandum  of  the  terms,  to  which 
the  underwriters  sub.si.-ribe  their  initials,  with 
the  sums  for  which  they  are  willing  to  engage. 
It  has  no  force  as  a  contract  of  insurance. 

6.  Naut. :  Th"  difference  between  the  speed 
of  the  propeller  and  that  of  the  vessel,  due  to 
the  retreat  of  the  resisting  body  under  the 
impact  of  the  propeller. 

i"  Negative  slip  is  when  the  speed  of  the 


vessel  is  apparently  greater  than  that  of  the 
propeller.  Tliis  oeeurs  when,  owing  to  the 
bad  lines  of  the  vessel,  a  body  of  dead  water 
is  created,  which  follows  in  her  wake. 

7.  Pottery: 

(1)  Fluid  material  for  making  porcelain.  It 
consists  of  finely-ground  flint  or  of  clay.  The 
flint  is  calcined,  stamped,  and  ground  in  water. 
Clay  is  mixed  with  water,  and  mechanically 
divided  until  it  makes  a  creamy  fluid. 

"These  are  lead  glazed,  rudely  painted  or  witb 
single   colours,  .ind    In    some    inst-'inces    '  sgratnato,' 

E roving  that  the  use  of  a  white  sli/;  or  'eugol>c,  wsb 
nown  in  Italy  at  that  period." — FortnuTn:  Jfajotica, 
p.  23. 

(2)  The  coloured  clays  used  to  fill  up  the 
depressed  pattern  in  tlie  face  of  a  tile  which 
is  to  be  ornamented  by  enL-austic. 

8.  Print. :  Matter  in  column  printed  from 
the  galley  on  slips  of  jmper  for  revision,  wlien 
the  correcti<ms  are  likely  to  be  extensive,  and 
to  affect  the  paging. 

9.  Shipbuild.  :  A  place  having  a  slope  to  a 
harbour  or  a  river,  at  a  proper  angle,  for  the 
launch  from  it  of  a  ship  ;  a  building-slip. 

10.  Theat.  (PL) :  That  part  of  a  theatre  from 
which  the  scenery  is  slipped  on  ;  also  that 
part  where  the  actors  stand  before  enteiing 
on  the  scene. 

"  Go  at  half  price  to  the  slips  at  the  City  Tlieatre."— 
Dickens :  Sketches  by  Doz ;  Making  a  Ni'jht  of  it. 

^  To  give  the  slip  :  To  escape  from  ;  to  evade. 

"  In  agonies  of  fear  lest  our  stag  should  give  tu  thm 
$lip."— Field,  Sept.  35,  1386. 

*  Slip-along,  a.     Slip-shod. 

*  slip  -  board,  s.  A  board  sliding  bk 
groove."*. 

"  I  ventured  to  draw  hack  the  tUp-board  on  th« 
roof,  contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air."— Suft/f ;  &ul- 
liaer. 

slip-carriage,  5. 

Railway  :  A  carriage  attached  to  an  express 
train  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  detached, 
and  put  down  passengers  at  a  station  through 
which  the  rest  of  the  train  passes  without 
stopping.     (Eiiylish.) 

slip -clutch  coupling, «. 

Mack. :  A  kind  of  coupling  belonging  to  the 
class  of  friction  couplings.  In  the  figure  a 
hoop  F,  on  the  shaft  o,  j^ 

is  set  in  motion  by  the  If     FqI 

bayonet  c  d  e,  which  is   flU^^tti^It^iO 
slipped  upon  the  shaft  ^^ 

A,  the  rods  c  d  sliding 
in   holes   iu   the  cross- 
iiead  H  B  I, 
which     is 
keyed   fast 
to  the  shaft  a.     When 
the  bayonets  project,  as 
in  the  illustration,  they 
come    in    contact  with 
the  studs  L  M  on  the 
hoop,  and  impart  motion 
thereto.     The  hoop  may 

be  tightened  on  the  wii^el,  which  it  inclosea 
to  just  such  an  extent  as  will  cause  it  to  im- 
part motion  thereto,  when  revohed,  without 
giving  too  sudden  a  jerk  in  starting. 

slip-coat  cheese,  s.  A  rich  variety  of 
cheese,  madi'  tmui  milk  warm  from  the  cow, 
and  reseuihlitig  butter,  but  white. 

*  slip-coin,  s.     Counterfeit  coin. 

"  To  t.ike  a  piece  of  slip-coin  in  hand." — AduTTU: 
Works,  i.  247. 

slip-dock.  3. 

Shipbuild. :  A  dock  whose  floor  slopes  to- 
ward the  water,  so  that  its  lower  end  is  in 
deep  wati^r  and  its  upper  etui  above  high- 
water  mark.  On  the  floor  of  the  slip  are  four 
parallel  rails  to  support  the  ci-adle. 

slip-hook.  s. 

Naut. :  A  hook  which  grasps  a  chain-cable 
,  by  one  of  its  links,  and  may  be  disengaged  or 
slipped  by  the  motion  of  a  trigger,  a  sliding 
ring,  or  otherwise. 

slip -kiln.  s. 

Pottery  :  An  oblong  trough  of  stone  or  brick, 
bottomed  with  fire-tiles,  and  lieated  by  a  fur- 
nace beneath.  It  is  used  lor  evaporating  slip 
to  a  workable  consistence. 

slip-knot,  s.  A  knot  which  slips  along 
the  line  or  rope  around  which  it  is  made. 

"  They  draw  off  so  much  line  aa  is  uecesa:iry,  and 
f.Tsten  the  rest  upon  the  line-rowl  with  a  siip-kn<jy, 
th.it  no  more  line  turn  oS."  —  Moxon:  Mechanicai 
Ex'-riiset. 


M 

BLIP-CLUTCH  COUPLINO, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oiil),  ciire,  vnlte,  cup,  riile,  faM;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


slipped— sliver 
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slip-link,  s.  A  connecting  link  which 
allows  a  L-eitain  freedoni  of  motion. 

Slip-on,  s.  A  gieat  coat  thrown  over  the 
■houlders  Inosely  like  a  cloak.     (West  Scotch.) 

slip  rope,  s. 

Ndut.  ■  A  rope  by  which  a  cable  is  secured 
prepai-atory  to  slipping;  the  cable. 
slip-shackle,  s. 

Naut. :  X  sliackle  having  a  lever-bolt  which 
may  be  K-t  },'u  sinUienly  when  required. 

*  slip-Skin,  a.     Sbppery,  evasive. 

••  A  prettv  s/i/'-tkin  cwnvey.ince  to  sift  mnaa  Into  no 
jn&sa.—. ifiit'tn     Animmt  on  Uemons.  Defence. 

*  slip-slap,  1'.^    To  slap  repeatedly. 

*  slip  slop, '(.  &  s. 

A.  Asw^j.:  Slip-shml,  slovenly. 

B.  --15  suhst.  :  A  blunder. 

*  Slip-sloppy,  o.     Wet,  splashy. 
slip-Stopper,  s. 

Naut.  :  Apparatus  for  suddenly  letting  go 
the  anchor  out  of  its  lashings  when  it  is 
required  to  drop  it. 

*  slip-thrift,  s.  A  spendthrift,  a  pro- 
digal. 

"  Thus  it  is  tn  tlie  houae  of  prodigals,  diinkiug  ilip- 
Vtriffs,  and  Belisils.  "—Granger  :  On  EcclesioMtes,  p.  273. 

slip- way,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  pair  of  parallel,  in- 
clined platforms  of  tiinlier,  fiiinly  founded  on 
the  Hour  of  the  slip,  and  kept  steady  in  their 
positions  by  shores.  Tiieir  inclination  varies 
from  1  in  12  for  small  ships  to  1  in  24  for  the 
lar-i^est.  The  breadth  may  be  four  feet  and 
under,  according  t<)  the  size  of  the  vesseL 

■lipped,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Slip,  v.] 
A.  As  }xi.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective: 

Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  or 
brancli  depicted  as  torn  from  the  stalk. 

■Up'-per,  s.     lEng.  slip,  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  tliat  which  slips  or  lets  slip : 
speeif.,  in  cuuising.  the  offieial  who  holds  a 
couple  of  greyhounds  in  the  slips  or  leash, 
and  lets  both  go  at  the  same  instant,  on  a 
given  signal,  after  the  hare. 

"  If  one  doggetfl  out  of  tlie  slips,  the  tlipper  ia  not 
allowed  to  let  the  other  go."—  Vera  Shaw :  Book  of  the 
Dog,  p.  349. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  foot,  into  or  out  of 
which  the  foot  can  be  e;isily  slipped.  It  does 
not  extend  so  high  up  as  tlie  ankle-joint,  and 
Is  unprovided  with  a  fastening. 

*'  Meanwhile  the  master  porter  wide  dispUy'd 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  Mlip/jera.  and  of  gowns." 
liioTruon  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  26. 

3.  A  brake-shoe  for  a  wheel  in  descending  a 

hju. 

4.  A  kind  of  apron  or  pinafore  for  children, 
to  be  slipped  on  over  their  other  clothes  to 
keep  them  clean  ;  a  slip. 

6.  Tiie  same  as  Slipper-tlant(ci.v.). 

Slipper-animalcule,  s. 

Zool.  :  PararTKseium  aurelia. 

Slipper  -  bath,  s.  A  bath,  usually  of 
tinned  iron  or  zinc  plates,  and  shaped  like  a 
high  shoe,  sn  as  to  enable  the  bather  to  take  a 
half-hnrizontal,  half-vertical  position. 

Blipper-plant,  slipper-spurge,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Pedilanthus  (q.v.). 
Bllpper-shell,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Crepidula  (q.v.). 

•■Up' -per,   "slyp-per,  a,    [A.S.  sliper.] 
Slippery. 

*  I  know  they  hee  tlipper  that  I  have  to  do  wyth, 


ftDd  there  is  uo  bolde  of  them."- 
p.  29-1. 


-Bamet:    Workes, 


■llp'-pered,  a.  (Eng.  slipper,  s. ;  -ed.]  Having 
or  wearing  slippers. 

"  The  sixth  age  shifta 
Into  the  lean  and  iUpper'd  pantaloon." 

Shakcsp. :  As  i'ou  Like  It.  U.  7. 


slip'-per-i-ly,  adv. 
In  a  slippery  manner. 


[Eng.    slippery;    -ly.] 

slip- per -nesse,  s. 


Slip'-per-i-ness,    * 

[Eng.  slippery ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slippery ;  a 
state  of  surface  rendering  it  easy  to  slip  or 
elide ;  smoothness,  lubricity. 

"The  amoothness  and  itipperineu  of  the  aurfacea." — 
Boyle  :   iVorks.  iii.  3ri7. 


*  2.  Glibneaa  ;  readiness  or  lialjility  to  slip. 

"We  do  not  only  fall  l»y  the  slipperintM  of  <.ur 
tonguea,  but  we  deliberately  disciitline  them  to  nils- 
chiet."—Qovernment  of  the  Tongue, 

3.  Readiness  or  disposition  to  use  evasions, 
or  the  like  ;  lubricity  or  uncertainty  of  cha- 
racter. 

4.  Uncertainty,  instability,  changeableness. 

slip'-per-wort,  s.     [Eng.  slipper,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Calceolaria. 

sUp'-per-y»  «■     [Eng.  slipper;  -y.] 

1.  Having  a  surface  of  such  a  state  as  to 
render  it  easy  for  any  body  to  slip  or  slide 
along  it  easily  ;  allowing  or  causing  anything 
to  slip,  slide,  or  move  smoothly  along  on  the 
surface  with  little  friction  ;  smooth. 

'*  Saugulue  streams  the  slippery  ground  emlirue," 
Dryden:   Virail :  £neid  \i\.  l.OO.T 

2.  Difficult  to  hold  in  consequence  of  lu- 
bricity :  as,  Tlie  eel  is  slippery, 

3.  Not  atfording  firm  footing,  standing,  or 
support. 

"  My  credit  now  standu  on  auch  slippery  ground." 
Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccetar.  iiL  1. 

*4.  Liable  to  slip;  not  standing  firm. 

"  Being  slippery  at'^udera." 

Sh/ikesp. :  Troilus  &  Creuida,  ill.  8. 

•3.  Unstable,  uncertain,  mutable. 

"  0  world,  thy  slippery  turns  1 " 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus.  iv.  *. 

6.  Ready  or  disposed  to  use  evasions,  sub- 
terfu^'es,  or  tricks  ;  not  to  be  depended  on  ; 
artful,  canning,  untrustworthy;  that  cannot 
be  kept  or  bound  to  one  statement  or  line  of 
conduct. 

*  7.  Not  sure  or  certain  in  its  effect. 

"One  aura  trick  is  better  than  a  hundred  slippery 
ones."— L' Estrange. 

*  8.  Wanton,  unchaste. 


Slip'-pi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slippy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slippy  or  slippery  ; 
slipperiness. 

slip'-pSr,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  slip ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Slippery,  smooth. 

■'  The  white  of  an  egg  ia  ropy,  slippi/.  and  nutrltlotia." 
—Floyer. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  free  translation  of  Nivose, 
the  fourth  month  of  the  French  Republican 
year. 

slip'-shdd,  a.     [Eng.  slip,  and  shod.] 

1.  Lit. :  Wearing  slippers  or  shoes  down  at 
heel. 

"  The  ahiv'riug  urchin,  bending  as  he  goea, 
Witli  slipshod  heeU."  Covfper  :  Tntth,  144. 

2.  Fig. :  Careless,  slovenly  in  manner,  style, 
&c. 

"Stilted  phraseology  is  preferable  to  itipshod." ■- 
Gaily  Telegraph,  Aug.  29,  18B5. 

*slip'-sh6e,  s.  [Eng.  slip,  and  shoe.]  A 
slipper. 

•slip'-slop,  s.  &  a.     [A  redup.  of  slop  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bad,  poor  liquor. 

2.  Feeble  composition. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Poor,  feeble,  jejune. 

*  Slip'-String,    s.       [Eng.    slip,    and    strinri.) 

One  who  has  shaken  off  restraint ;  a  prodigal. 
"  One  owed  to  the  gallows."     {Trench.) 
"  Well,  slip-string.  I  shall  meet  with  you." 

Beawn.  *  Flet.  :  A  King  &  No  King,  ii. 

•  Slish,  s.  [A  lighter  form  of  slash  (q.v.).]  A 
cut,  a  slash. 

"This  a  sleeve? 
Here*a  anip  and  nip,  and  slish  and  slash." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrmo.  Iv.  a. 

slit,  "slitte,  v.t.  [A. 8.  slitan  (pa.  t.  slot,  pa. 
par.  sliten);  Icel.  slita  (pa.  t.  sleit,  pa.  par. 
slitinn);  Dan.  slide;  Sw.  slita;  Dat  slijten  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.,  dizan  ;  Ger.  schleissen.  From  the 
same  root  ns  slate,  slash,  slice.] 

1.  To  cut  lengthwise ;  to  cut  into  long 
pieces  or  strips, 

2.  To  cut  or  make  a  long  cut  or  fissure  in 
or  upon. 

"  And  sav'd  the  slitting  of  hla  nose. 
By  timely  changing  of  bis  clothes." 

King  :  Art  of  Love,  v. 

3.  To  cut  generally  ;  to  divide  by  cutting. 

"  Cornea  the  blind  Fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life." 

Milton  :  Lycidas,  75. 

&  s.     [A.S.  slite  =  a 


slit,  •  Slitte,  pa.  i>ar., 
slit.]     [Slit,  v.] 


A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  a/ij. :  Divided  ;  specif.,  in  Botauy, 
split  up  into  narrow,  pointed  segments. 

C.  As  suhsUmtive : 

1.  A  long  cut  or  narrow  opening. 

"  We  made  it  to  move  In  a  perpendicular  slit  In  • 
piece  of  piiatebo.'ird."— floj/Ic  ;   Works,  til.  -!'2. 

2.  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the  breast  of  cattle. 
slit-deal,  s. 

Carp. :  A  H  inch  plank  cut  into  two  boards. 

Slit-deal  plane :  A  tonguing  or  grooving 
plane. 

slit-planting,  5.  A  method  of  planting 
whicli  is  performeiJ  by  making  slits  in  tho 
soil  by  means  of  a  spade  so  as  to  cross  each 
other,  and  inserting  the  plant  at  the  point 
where  the  slits  cross. 

Slit- Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Pleurotomaria  (q.v.).  The 
scientitic  and  the  popular  name  refer  to  a 
deep  slit  in  the  outer  lip,  which,  as  the  sliell 
grow.s,  is  gradually  filled  up,  and  forms  a  dis- 
tinct band  round  the  whorls. 

Slith'-er,  v.i.     [Slidder.]    To  slide,  to  glide. 

"You  could  not  estimate  the  distance  or  direction 
to  which  your  horse  might  slither."— FicUi.   Feb.  IS, 

1886. 

slith'-er-j^,  a.  [Eng.  slither;  -y.]  Slippery. 
(i'rov.) 

Slit'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  slit,  V. ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  wliich  slits ;  specif.,  a  slitting-machiue 
(q.v.). 

slit'-ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Slit,  v.] 

Slltting-file,  s.    A  lozenge- shaped  file. 
slitting-gauge,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  used  to  cut  straps  of  any 
given  width  from  the  hide. 

slittlng-machine,  s. 

1.  Metal-work. :  A  machine  for  cutting  plate- 
metal  into  strips  for  nail-rods  or  otlier  pur- 
poses. 

2.  Leather:  A  machine  for  cutting  leather 
into  strips  or  thongs. 

slitting-mill,  s. 

1.  Gem-cutting:  [Lapidary's  mill). 

2.  Metal-work. :  A  slitting-machiue. 

slitting-plane,  5. 

Carp. :  A  tool  for  cutting  boards,  &c.,  into 
strips. 

slitting-roUer,  5.  One  of  a  pair  of  re- 
ciprocating rollers  fnr  cuttiiiu'  into  strips  ma- 
terial fed  between  them. 

slitting-saw,  s. 

Wood- work. :  A  machine  for  slitting  scant- 
ling, boards,  (tc,  into  thin  planks. 

Slive  (1),  v.t.  [A.S.  slifan(^A.  t.  slnf,  pa.  par. 
slipcn).]    To  cut,  to  cleave,  to  split,  to  rend. 

slive  (2),  v.i.  [Cf.  Ger.  schleifen  =  to  glide.) 
To  sneak,  to  skulk,  to  creep ;  to  idle  away 
time.    (Prov.) 

"I  minded  her  when  she  slived  off.'  —  Centlivrs: 
PlatotticJc  Lady.  iv. 

slive,  s.    [Slive  (l),w.]  A  slice,  achip.   (Prov.) 

sliv'-er,  v.t.  &  i.     [Sliver,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cut  or  divide  into  long,  thia 
pieces  ;  to  cut  into  very  small  pieces  ;  to  slit, 
to  slice,  to  rend,  to  tear  up. 

"  Qall  o(  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Slittered  in  the  moyiia  eclipse. * 

Shakesp. :  JJacbeth,  Iv.  L 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  split ;  to  become  split. 

"The  planks  being  cut  across  the  grain  to  prevent 
tUvering.'— Scribner  s  Magazine,  May,  188U,  p.  79. 

sliv'-er,  5.     [A  dimin.  of  slive,  s.  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  long  piece  cut  or  torn  off;  a  slice,  a 
slive. 

2.  A  small  branch. 

'■  There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weedl 
Clambering  to  haJig,  an  envious  sliver  broke." 

Shakctp.  ■  Bamlet.  iv.  T. 

II.  Spinning:  A  continuous  strand  of  cotton 
or  other  fibre  in  a  loose,  untwisted  con<iition, 
ready  for  slubbing  and  roving,  preparatory  to 
being  spun. 

sliver-box,  s.  The  machine  in  which 
slivers  of  lung-stapled  wool  are  lapped  on  each 
other  and  then  elongated. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  j<S^l;  cat,  5ell,  choms,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  —  1 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -|ion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -aionB,  -tions,  -aioos  =  ahua.    -ble,  -die,  -Stc.  =  bel,  d^L 
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slivering— slope 


gliv'-er-ing,  pr-  por.  or  a.    (Sliteb,  «.] 
alivering-macliine,  s. 

Wood-work.  :  A  iiKiehiuo  tor  cutting  splints, 
slivers,  or  shreds  of  wood  for  vaiioua  pur- 
poses. 
•  slo,  v.L     [Shy,  v.) 


•slo.  s.     [Sloe.] 

sloak,  sl6al£'-an,  ».    [Slokan.] 

aloam,  »■     [Etym.  doubtful.) 

jliin.;  A  layer  of  earth  between  coal-seams. 
Bl6an'-e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
(Ii;ii0-17i3),  Presideut  of  the  Royal  Society, 
whose  natural  history  collection,  sold  to  t  le 
nation,  became  the  nucleus  of  those  in  the 
British  Museum.) 

Bot.  ■  The  typical  genus  of  Sloaniilffi  (q.v.). 
Loaves  feather-veined  ;  flowers  axillary,  m 
ra.-emes.  panicles,  or  clusters,  white  or  green- 
ish-yellow;  species  more  than  thirty;  fruit 
from  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  an 
orano-e,  bristly,  four-celled,  four-seeded.  Tro- 
pical American  trees,  often  above  a  hundred 
feet  high,  with  very  hard  wood,  blounni 
jaiiuiiceiwisisthe  Break-axe  or  Ironwood.  The 
fruit  of.':,  dentrtta  is  eaten,  and  tlie  inner  bark 
of  the  tree,  which  is  astringent,  is  given  m 
dysentery.  ] 

Bloaii'-i-d»,  s.p!.    [Mod.  Lat.  sloaniea);  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -via:.] 
Bol. :  A  family  of  TileiE. 
Sloan' -ite,  s.    [After  the  Chevalier  Sloane,  of 
Florence  ;  sufT.  -ite  (Jl/iii.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
in  radiated  masses  in  fissures  of  the  gabhro 
rosso  of  Tuscany.  Hardness,  4-5;  sp.  gr. 
2-441  •  lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  white  ;  opaque. 
Compos.  :  silica.  42-7 ;  alumina,  34-9 ;  lime, 
11-4;  water,  11-0=100. 

*sloap'-lJ-,  adv.  [Eng.  sloap  =  slope;  -W 
Slopiiigly. 

Bloat,  s.  [A  variant  of  slat  (q.v.);  cf.  Low 
Ger.  slaate  =  a  pole,  a  stem.]  A  narrow  piece 
of  timber  which  holds  together  large  pieces  ; 
specif.,  one  of  the  cross  pieces  in  the  frame 
lurming  the  bottom  of  a  cart  or  wagon-bed. 

8l6b(l),«.  [Gael,  staa  —  mud.]  Mud;  muddy 
land. 

slob  (2),  •.    An  untidy,  ungainly,  or  worthless 

person,  [u.  S.  Slang.) 
Blob'-ber,  s.    [Slabber,  s.]    Slaver,  slabber; 

liquor  spilled  ;  drivel. 
Blob'-ber,  v.t.  )i  i.    (Slabber,  v.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  slaver,  to  slabber ;  to  drivel 
upon. 

"  l-he  cook  that  M^obbert  his  beard  with  Back-posset" 
~Kin3 :  Art  o/ C<h>kery.  lett.  vL 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  slaver,  to  drivel,  to  dote; 
to  be  weak  or  foolish. 

"  Wheu.  bless  each  little  tlobbering  mouth. 
It  had  not  cut  a  single  tooth."  _ 

Mason  :  Dean  A  f^Kire. 

^  To  slobber  oner  toork :  To  do  work  in  a 
careless,  slovenly  manner. 
Blob-ber-er,  s.    [Eng.  slobber,  v. ;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  slobbers  ;  a  driveller. 

2.  A  slovenly  farmer;  also,  a  jobbing  tailor. 
(Proii.) 

8l6b'-ber-y,  a.  [Eng.  slobber;  -y.]  Moist, 
muddy,  sloppy. 

"Tobuy  asZoWcry  and  a  dirty  timi." 

Shakesp.  :  ffenry  1  -.  lit  6. 

Block,  slock'-cn,  slok-en,  v.t.  [Icel. 
siot>ui=to  be  extiiisuished.l  [Slake.]  To 
quench,  to  slake,  to  allay. 

■■The  blue  bowl  .  .  .  that  will  stofcen  all  their 
drouth.  '—ScoM  ;  lietigaiintla,  cb.  liv. 

Block'-ing,  }yr.  par.,  or  a.    [Slock.] 
slocking-stone,  5. 

Mining:  A  piece  of  rich  ore  extracted,  or 
pretended  to  be  extr^icted,  from  a  certain 
mine,  and  displayed  to  induce  persons  to  take 
shares  in  such  mine. 

Bloe,  slo.  s.  [A.S.  sld,  pi.  sldn ;  Dut.  she, 
sleeium:  Dan.  slaaen;  Sw.  sldn  ;  Ger.  schlefie ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  steha,  from  Low  Ger.  slee,  stei ; 
N.  H.  Ger.  sMeh;  Dut.  skeuw ;  Sw.  sto  = 
harsh,  blunt,  dull.] 


Bot.,  itc.  :  The  fruit  of  Prunus  comm'unis, 
var.  sptnosa,  or  the  tree  which  bears  it.  The 
latter  has  black  bark,  divaricate  branches, 
all  spinescent;  flnely-serrulate  leaves,  convo- 
lute when  young,  at  last  glabrous  beneath ; 
pedicels  solitar\-  or  in  pairs,  glabrous  ;  flowers 
apiiearing  before  the  leaves;  petals  obovate, 
white ;  berry  globose,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
black,  covered  with  bloom,  very  austere. 
Found  in  Europe  in  hedges,  coppices,  and 
woods.  Called  also  Blackthorn,  and,  more 
rarely.  Blackthorn  May  (q.v.).  There  is  a 
species  of  Sole  (P.  umbelhila)  found  in  the 
soutliern  United  States,  which  bears  a  ploasaut 
fruit,  of  black  or  red  color. 

Bloe-carpet,  s. 

Entom. ;  A  geometer  moth,  Aleucis  pictaria, 
found  in  the  south  of  England.    The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  aloe. 
slog,  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     To  hit  hard. 

(Slung.) 
Blo'-gan,  s.  [Gael,  aluagh-ghavrm,  flrom  Huagh, 
=  a  h'ost,  an  army,  and  goiirm  =  a  call,  an  out- 
cry.] The  war-cry  or  gathering  cry  of  one  of 
the  old  Highland  clans;  hence,  the  watch- 
word used  by  soldiers  in  the  field. 

■■  The  popular  s7o?,r»«  on  both  sides  were  indefabiga. 
bly  repe;it€d."— ifacau^ay  :  Bist.  £ft3..  ch.  T. 


•  slog-^ard-ie,  s.    [Sluoqabdy.] 
slog" -ger,  ».    (Eng.  sioj;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  slogs  ;  a  hard  hitter. 

■■  He  was  a  vigorous  x!og<jer.  and  heartilyobjected  to 
bciiis  bowled  first  btt,n." -Standard.  Dec.  1.  18S5. 

2    .\  second-class  racing  boat  at  Cambridge, 
corresponding  to  the  torpids  at  Oxford.  (Univ. 
slang.) 
Bios' -wood,  s.     (Scotch  slogg=a  slough,  a 
quagmire"  (?),  and  Eng.  wood.] 

Bot. :   Hufelavdia  pendula,  one  of  the  Lau- 
lacew. 
sloke,  slouk,  slok-aun.  slake,  ».    [Sw. 
siiifc  =  loose  (■?).] 

Bot. :  Porphym  laciniata.  (Scotch.)  [Slake, 
Green-sloke.] 


slok-en,  v.t.    [Slock.] 

slom-ber,  s.  &  v.    [Slumber.] 

sloo,  s.    [Slouoh  (1).] 

*  sloom,  5.     [A.S.  sluma  =  slumber  (t.v.).] 

Slumber. 
Bloom' -J^,  a.      [Eng.    sloom;   -y.]     Sluggish, 

si..    .     (Proi'.) 
Bloop,    *sloope,  s.      [Dut.  sloep;  O.  Dut. 

siof jie,  sloepken ;  prob.  a  contract,  of  i  r.  c/m- 

loupe  ;  Eng.  shallop  (q.v.).] 
Naut. :  A  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel  with  one 

mast  like  a  cutter,  but  having  a  jib-stay  and 

standing  bowspirit,  which  the  cuUer  has  not. 

••  Kni  besides  at  this  island  we  might  build  canoas, 
it  beinK  plentifully  stored  with  large  cedars  for  such  a 
,„rp"sl.  and  for  this  reason  the  J.ima.ca  men  come 
hither  frequently  to  build  itoopt.  —Dumpier :  i  oy- 
agKt  (an.  1680). 
\  Sloop-of-Kor :  In  the  modern  navy,  a 
vessel,  of  whatever  rig,  between  a  corvette 
and  a  gun-boat,  generally  under  the  command 
of  a  commander.  Formerly  sloops-of-war 
carried  from  ten  to  eighteen  guns,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  steam-ships  the  number 
of  guns  has  ceased  lo  be  distinitive.  The  term 
is  now  practirally  out  of  use,  except  in  refer- 
ring to  the  few  wooden  vessels  of  this  type 
still  remaining  in  c.'mnii^sion. 
Slop,  v.t.  &  i.    (Slop  (1),  5.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  spill  or  cause  to  overflow,  aa  a  liquid. 
♦  2.  To  drink  grossly  and  greedily. 
3.  To  spill  liquid  upon ;  to  soil  by  spilling 

liquid  upon. 

B.  /Mtrans. :  To  be  spilled  or  overflow,  as 
a  liquid  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it.    (Generally  with  over.) 

Slop  (1),  s.  [A.S.  sloppe,  shjppe  =  the  sloppy 
drippings  of  a  cow;  prob.  allied  Xa  slab, 
slabber,  slaver,  and  slobber;  cf  Icel.  stop -- 
slimy  offal  of  ti.sh ;  slipja  =  slime  ;  Gael.  & 
Irish  slaib  =  mire,  mud.) 

1.  Water  carelessly  thrown  about  or  spilt, 
as  on  a  table,  &c. ;  a  puddle,  a  soiled  spot. 

2  Poor  liquor  ;  liquid  food,  such  as  broth, 
milk,  &c.,  given  to  invalids.  (Generally  in 
the  plural.) 

3.  (PI.) :  The  waste,  dirty  water  of  a  house. 


slop-basin,  slop-bowl,  s.  A  liasm  or 
vessel  iulo  which  tlie  dregs  from  the  tea  or 
coffee-cups  are  emptied. 

slop  pall,  s.  A  pail  or  bucket  for  re- 
ceiving slops,  or  for  chamber  use. 

Slop  (2),  •  sloppe,  s.  [Icel.  sloppr  =  a  slop, 
gown,  loose,  trailing  garment  ;  yfirsloppr  — 
an  outer  gown ;  A.S.  sbjpe,  slipe,  fioin  slupan 
=  to  glide  ;  D.an.  sla:h  =  a  train,  from  slirbe 
=  to  trail ;  Ger.  schleppe  =  a  train,  from 
sckleppen  =  to  trail.] 

1.  A  smock-frock. 

2.  Any  kind  of  outergarment  made  of  linen  ; 
a  night-gown  ;  a  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle. 

■■  Rhymes  are  guards  on  wantou Cupids  hose : 
Dis'tigure  not  his  tt>p."         ...        .,..,. 
^hakesp. :  Love  I  Labours  Lost,  Iv.  a 

3.  (Pi.);  A  loose  lower  garment;  wide 
breeches. 

"  He  had  nothing  upon  him  hut  a  pair  of  tlojM.  and 
tipon  hhs  body  a  goat  skin."-  Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

4.  {PI):  Eeady-made  clothing. 

5  (PI.) :  In  the  navy,  the  clothes  and  bed- 
ding of  a  sailor ;  they  are  supplied  to  the 
men  .at  cost  price. 

6.  A  tailor.    (Slang.) 

slop-book,  s.  In  the  navy,  a  register  of 
the  slop  clothing,  soap,  and  tobacco,  served  to 
the  men  ;  also  of  the  religious  books  supplied. 

slop-room,  s. 

Nant:  The  room  in  which  the  slops  ar« 
kept  for  the  ship's  company. 

slop-work,  s.  The  manufacture  of  cheap 
ready-made  clothing. 

■■  Worse  done  than  if  sent  to  the  worst  slop.work 
shop  m  the  East-end."— Q»««n.  Sept.  36.  1S65. 

slop  (3),  s.  [Seedef.]  A  contraction  of  McJop, 
a  teim  used  in  the  hack-slang  of  the  lower 
classes  for  a  policeman.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
render  the  backward  spelling  of  the  w-ord 
police  pronounceable.     [Slano  (2),  s.,  1  (1).J 

Slop  (4),  I.    [Slip,  s.,  II.  7  (1).] 

slope,  s.  &  a.    (Prob.  from  A.S.  slap,  pa.  t  of 
slipan  =  to  slip.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

1.  An  oblique  direction,  especially  a  direc- 
tion downwards. 

2.  A  declivity  or  acclivity  ;  any  ground 
whose  surface  makes  an  angle  with  the 
horizon. 

"His  army  waa  (Jrawn  up  on  the  s^ope  of  a  hill, 
which  w.ie  almost  surrounded  by  red  bog.  — Jfocau- 
lay  .■  tlUr.  A'/t?..  ch.  xviL 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Civil-eng.  :  An  inclined  bank  of  earth,. on 
the  sides  of  a  cutting  or  an  embankment. 

2.  Mining:  The  dip  or  inclination  of  a 
stiatum  or  vein  of  ore. 

3.  Fort. :  The  inclined  surface  of  the  interior, 
top',  or  exterior  of  a  parapet  or  other  portion 
of  a  work. 

•  B.  As  atlj.  :  Inclined  or  inclining  frotn  a 
horizontal  position  ;  forming  an  angle  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

■■  Murranrlng  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hllls.^^         MilUm :  /•.  i..  i».  ■!. 

slope-level,  s.    [Clisometer,  1.] 

slope,  v.t.  &  i.    [Slope,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  with  a  slope ;  to  form  to  obli- 
quity or  declivity. 

2.  To  direct  obliquely ;  to  bend  down. 

"  The  star  that  rose,  at  evenloc.  br'Bht.  .    ^„,.  .„, 

Toward  heaven's  descent  bad  Ihped  his  west  rttg 

,^[,g,.l''  iltUan:  Ly(ndat.s&. 

3  To  give  the  slip  to  ;  to  defraud  by  running 
away  :  as.  To  slope  a  shopkeeper.    (Slang.) 

B.  Iniransitive : 

1  To  take  an  oblique  direction  ;  to  be  de- 
clivous or  inclined  ;  to  descend  in  an  oblique, 
sloping,  or  slanting  direction. 

'■  Broad  in  the  beam,  but  sloping  aft 
With  graceful  curve  and  slow  degree*. 

lonsfotloui:  Bmldtn-J  (tfthe  Sfitp. 

2.  To  run  away ;  to  decamp,  to  bolt.  (Slang.) 

f  (1)  To  slope  arms : 

Mil. :  To  carry  the  rifle  obliquely  over  the 
shoulder. 

(■2)  To  slope  the  standard  : 

Mil. :  To  dip  or  lower  the  standard  as  a 
form  of  salute. 


rate,  fat,  fere,  amidst  wbat.  f^  father;   we.  wet,  here,  cam.l,  ber,  there;   pine,  pit  ^^^  l^'J^T^'tZ^^ 
»r.  wore,  woU.  work,  who,  son :  mnte,  ciib,  ciire,  gnite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «e  -  e ,  ey  -  a ,  qn 
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•  slope,  adv.  (Slope,  a.]  Obliquely;  not 
peipcii'Uciilarly. 

"  Tliftt  bright  benm,  whose  point  now  raiBed 
Bure  liiiii  ilupe  doMuwiirJ  to  the  buii." 

MdtQn:  P.  L.,  iv.  691. 

* Slope-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slope;  •Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sloping;  obliquity, 
aeclivity. 

"The  lulinns  are  very  precUe  In  giving  the  cover  a 
graceiul  \'eml6nceot$lopcneti."~Jieli'iitiatyott<>mana, 
p.  48. 

•  Blope'-wise,  adv.  [Eng.  shpe;  -wise.]  Ob- 
liquely, slantingly. 

"The  fosse  that  goetb  not  dlrectlie  but  tTopeieise 
over  tlie  greatest  p.'urt  of  this  ialaail."^ itolitufted  : 
Deac-  lirit..  ch.  xix. 

Blop'-ing,  -pT.  par.  or  a.  [Slope,  v.]  Oblique, 
declivous  ;  inclined  or  inclining  fiom  a  hori- 
zontal or  other  straight  line. 

"  Hiuk  I  'tla  the  music  of  a  thousand  rills, 
Some  through  the  groves,  Bume  down   the  BJoping 
hlllfl."  Coioper:  Charit>j.3CS. 

•sl6p'-ing-l^,  adi'.  [Eng.  sloping  ; -ly.)  In  a 
sloping  manner ;  obliquely. 

"  Mnts.  which,  whenever  the  rain  descends,  they 
ran  w  slopingfy  Rgaiust  the  gunwale."—^  luon :  Voyages, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  X. 

•  Slop'-pi-ness.  s.  [Eng.  sloppy  (V);  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  biMug  slopi>y  ;  muddi- 
ness  ;  wetness  of  the  ground. 

8l6p'-pf  (1),  a,    [Eng.  slop  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Wet,  so  as  to  spatter  easily;  muddy, 
plashy. 

"The  links  in  many  places  were  tlopptf  and  the 
putting  greeuB  very  hea.vy."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1BB5. 

2.  Bespattered,  slopped  over. 

"The  weather  waa  cold,  and  sloppy  balt-cana  are  not 

f)le(isant  things  In  railway  carriages,  esiecially  on  luug 
ouitisys-"— Fishing  GaKttc,  Jan.  30,  13aC. 

Blop'-py  (2),  a.   [Eng.  slop  (2),  8.;  -y.\   Loose, 
ill-Htting. 

"It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  to  be  easv,  dreaa 
must  uecessarily  be  sloppy."— Queen,  Oct.  7, 1681 

slops,  s.  pi.    [Slop  (2),  s.] 

Slop'-sel-ler,  s.  [Eng.  slop  (2),  s.,  and  seller.] 
A  dealer  in  ready-made  clothes. 

"The  harsh,  oppressive  middleman,  and  the  heart- 
less iuililTerent  sJopSrllerhnve  8:it  for  their  portraits 
again  and  hsb.\ii."— Daily  News,  Dec  3,  1886. 

Blop'-Shop,  s.  [Eng.  s?op(2),  s.,  and  sTfop.]  A 
shop  where  ready-made  clothes  are  sold. 

•  Sl6p'-y,  a.     [Eng.  siop(e) ;  -y.]    Sloping. 

•■  Where  the  mantling  willows  nod 
From  the  green  banlt's  ilopy  Bide." 

Cuniiingham:  A  Landtcape. 

slosh,  s.    [Slush.]    Soft  mud,  filth. 
slosh-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  wheel  having  two  slots  crossing 
at  right  angles  and  forming  guides  for  two 
slides  which  traverse  in  them  like  the  slides 
in  a  traumiel  (q.v.).  A  bar  pivoted  to  the 
two  slides  makes  two  reciprocations  in  each 
direction  for  each  revolution  of  the  wheel. 
The  name  has  reference  to  tlie  fact  that  wlieels 
of  this  description  are  used  in  grinding  lime. 

Ctlosh,  v.L  [Slorh,  s.)  To  flounder  among 
slosh. 

Slosh'-^,  a.    [Eng.  dosh  ;  -y.]    Muddy,  slushy. 

"The  roads  were  wet  and  sloshy."~St.  James's 
Gazette,  Dei-.  2S.  1886. 

slot  (1),  v.t.  [Slot  (2),  s.]  To  shut  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  slam,  to  bang.    (Prov.') 

slot  (2),  v.i.  [Slot  (1),  «.]  To  track  or  trace 
by  the  slot. 

"The  outlying  deer  .  .  .  had  been  slotted  by  the 
keepers  round  the  neighbouring  coverts. " — Field,  Feb. 
20.  18S6. 

slot  (1),  slenth,  *  sloth,  s.  [Icel.  sl6dk  ~  a 
track  or  trail  in  snow,  or  the  like  ;  slcudha  =  to 
trail.]    [Sleuth-hound.] 

1.  The  track  of  a  deer,  as  followed  by  the 
mark  of  his  feet. 

••The    labouring   hunter  tufts    the  thick  unbarbed 
^Tounda 
where  harhour'd  is  the  hart:  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  tings  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thor.iugh  skilful  heed 
The  linntsmau  by  his  slot,  or  breaking   earth   per- 
ceives." Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion.  s.  13. 

•2.  A  track,  trail,  or  trace  of  any  kind. 

"This  riilioua  fool,  who  .  .  .  leaves  the  noisome 
ftench  of  his  rude  slot  behind  blin."—i/ttton  .■  Cotas- 
terion. 

Blot-honnd,  s.    [Sleuth -hoijnd.] 

Slot  (2),  "slotte,  ""sloot,  s.  [Dut.  slot  — a 
lock,  from  sluiteii-=^  to  slmt  (pa.  t.  shot,  pa. 


par.  gesloten) ;  O.  Fris.  slot,  from  s/Mfa  =  to 
shut;  Low  Ger.  slot,  from  sluta  =  to  shut; 
Sw.  sluUt  =  to  shut  (i)a.  t.  slot,  pa.  par.  sluten  : 
Ger.  sditiesseii;  O.  H.  Ger.  diozan ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  slif2en.] 
I.  Ordinary  LaJiguage: 

1,  The  fastening  of  a  door ;  a  bar,  a  bolt. 
(I-rov.) 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  which  connects  or 
holds  others  to;.'ether  ;  a  slat  or  sloat. 

II.  Tt'chnicidly  : 

1.  .l/(((.-/i.  :  An  elongated,  narrow  perforation 
or  aperture,  a  slit ;  a  rectiiugular  recess  or 
depression  cut  partially  into  the  thickness  of 
any  piece  of  metal  for  the  reception  of  another 
piece  of  similar  form. 

2.  Theat. :  A  trap-dnnr  in  the  Stage  of  a 
theatre.     (Also  epelled  slate.) 

slct-xnacllilie,  s.  A  device  by  which 
the  dropping  tif  a  coin  in  a  Blot  automatically 
enables  tlie  purchaser  to  obtain  that  which  he 
pays  for. 

slot  (3),  s.  [Sw.  slutt  =  a.  slope,  a  declivity.] 
A  hollow, 

^  (1)  Slot  of  a  hill:  A  hollow  in  a  hill  or 
between  two  ridges. 

(2)  Slot  of  the  breast :  Tlie  pit  of  the  stomach. 
(Scotch.) 

Sldte,  s.    [Slot  (2),  s.,  II.  2,] 

sloth.  *  sleuthe,  *  slouth,  *  slouthe,  «■  & 

a.     [A.S.  sld^wdh,  from  sldio  =8low  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substiiJLtive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Slowness,  dilatorincss. 

2.  Disinclination  to  work  or  exertion  ;  lazi- 
ness, idleness  ;  habitual  indolence  ;  sluggish- 
ness, 

"  Nor  sloth  hath  seized  me.  but  thy  word  restrains." 
Pope:  Humer;  Iliad  V.  1,011 

II.  Zool. :  The  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Eilentate  group  Tardigrada 
(q.v.),  from  their  slow  and  awkward  move- 
ments on  the  ground,  owing  to  the  pecuti;ir 
structure  of  the  wrist  and  ankle-joints.  The 
feet  are  armed  with  long  claws,  and  turned 
towards  the  body,  so  that  the  animal  is  com- 
pelled to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hind  foot, 
while  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  fore- 
limbs  causes  it  to  rest  also  on  the  elbows.  It 
shuffles  forward,  alternately  stretching  the 
fore-legs  and  hooking  the  claws  into  the 
ground,  or  grasping  some  object  to  draw  itself 
along.  Slotlts  are  natives  of  South  America, 
not;(urnal  in  habit, and  are  found  in  the  forests 
of  that  region,  passing  their  lives  among  the 
brandies  of  trees,  on  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  which  they  feed.  In  moving  from 
one  limb  of  a  tree  to  another,  they  hang  back 
downwards,  embracing  the  limb  with  their 
hind,  and  drawing  themselves  forward  with 
their  fore  feet.  They  are  covered  with  coarse, 
shaggy  hair,  not  unlike  withered  grass,  which 
protects  them  from  insects  and  shields  them 
from  observation  when  at  rest  in  the  day- 
time. Tlie  stomach  is  complicated,  but  there 
is  no  rumination.  Tlie  female  produces  but 
one  at  a  birth,  which  clings  to  its  mother  till 
ai)Ie  to  provide  for  itself.  Their  chief  enemies 
are  snakes  and  the  Carnivora ;  their  arboreal 
habits  are  a  partial  protection  against  the 
latter,  and  against  the  former  they  defend 
themselves  by  their  powerful  fore-limbs  and 
claws.  There  are  several  species,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  described  in  this 
Dictionary  under  their  popular  names.  [Ai, 
Two-TOED  Sloth,  Three-toed  Sloth.] 

*  B,  As  adj.  :  Slow,  slothful. 

"God  1b  .  .  .  very  sloth  to  avenge,"— Zaiimer. 

sloth -animalcules,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  Arachnidan  order  Tardigrada 
(q.v.).     Called  also  Bear  Animalcules. 

sloth-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  Mebirsus  Inhiattis,  an  Indian  bear, 
found  throughout  the  Peninsula  and  in  Ceylon, 
It  feeds  on  ants,  honey,  fmit,  and,  occa- 
sionally, birds'  eggs.  It  is  between  five  and 
six  feet  long,  extremely  awkward  and  un- 
gainly in  appearance,  and  the  snout  and  lower 
lips  are  prolongeil.  [Prochilus.]  The  fur  is 
mostly  black,  the  muzzle  and  tips  of  the  feet 
being  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellowish  colour,  and 
the  breast  ornamented  with  a  light  crescentic 
or  V-shaped  mark. 


•  Sloth,  v.i.    [Sloth,  s.] 
idle. 


To  be  slothful  or 


Sloth'  ful,  *  slouth- fUll,  a.  [Kng.  sloth; 
■Jull.}     Inactive,  bhiggiali,  lazy,  indolent- 

"  To  vlc«  indtuitrkius,  hut  to  nubler  det-ds 
Timorous  uud  tlothfuir        Milton  :  /'.  L.,  IL  117. 

sloth'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  sloHi/ul;  -ly.]  In 
a  slothful  or  lazy  inannei' ;  lazily,  sluggishly. 

sloth'-ful-ness,    *  slouth -fnl-ness,   s. 

[Kug.  slothful ;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  slothful;  laziness,  habitual  indolence, 
idleness,  sloth. 

"  Sloffifiiln-ss  ca-teth  Into  a  deep  sleei),  and  au  Idle 
soul  sliall  sutler  hunger.'— Prorerlti  xIk.  15, 

Slot'-ter-^,  a.  [Allied  to  slattern  (q.v.) ;  cf. 
Low  Ger.  slodderig  =  loose,  slovenly  ;  Ger. 
schlotlerig  =  negligent.) 

1.  Squalid,  dirty,  sluttish,  slovenly,  un- 
trimmed. 

2.  Foul,  wet. 

Slot'-ting,  s.  [Eng.  slot  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]  The 
act,  operation,  or  process  of  making  slots. 

slotting-auger,  s.  A  form  of  auger 
having  side-cutting  lips  so  as  to  make  a  slot 
in  work  fed  laterally  against  it. 

slotting-machlne,  s. 

Metal-work.  :  A  variety  of  ptaning-machine 
In  winch  the  tool  is  vertically  reciprocated 
while  the  work  is  fed  beneath  it  between  cuts. 
It  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  slots  in  any 
piece  of  machinery. 

8lo^9h,  8.  [Icel.  sldkr  =  a.  slouching  fellow  ; 
slakr  ~  slack  ;  cf.  Sw.  slolca  =  to  dioop  ;  slokig 
=  hanging,  slouching.] 

1.  A  drooping  or  depression  of  the  head  or 
other  part  of  the  body  ;  a  stoop  ;  an  ungainly, 
clownish  gait. 

2.  An  awkward,  lubberly,  clownish  fellow. 

"  Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting  ttourh  : 
Be  thine  the  oaken  stalT.  or  mine  the  pi>uch.' 

Qay  :  Hhepherds  Week,  L 

3.  A  depression  or  hanging  down,  as  of  the 

brim  of  a  hat. 

slouoh-hat,  s.  A  hat  with  a  wide,  hang- 
ing iTim. 

"A  big  farmer-lookhig  man  In  a  slouch-hat  and 
shocking  old  coat."— .Scriiner'*  Magazine,  Sept.  1677, 
p.  628. 

Sloii9h,  v.i.  &  t.    [Slouch,  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  have  or  move  with  a 
slouching,  downcast,  or  clownish  gait  or 
maimer. 

"  A  child  taken  by  a  slouching  villain." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept  14.  1885. 

B.  Trails. :  To  depress ;  to  cause  to  hang 
down,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

sloilch'-ing,  a.    [Eng.  slouch;  -ing.] 

1.  Hanging  down,  depressed. 

2.  Walking  with  a  heavy,  clownish  gait  or 
manner. 

•  Sl6u$h'-y,a.     [Eng.  slouch  ;  -y.]    Slouching. 

■■  Eow-lt^'>,'ed,  slouchy,  ungraceful,  and  inactive."— 
Scribuer's  Magazine,  Aug.,  1877,  p  510. 

Slot^gh  igh  silent)  (1),  *  slogh,  s.  [AS.  sUh, 
from  Ir.  sloe  —  a  pit,  a  hollow,  from  slnaaim  = 
to  swallow,  to  devour ;  Gael,  sloe  =  a  pit,  den, 
pool ;  shigard  ~  a  slougli,  from  slug  =  to 
swnllow,  to  gorge.l  A  hole  full  of  mire  ;  a 
hollow  place  filled  with  mud  ;  a  mire. 

"  Passing  over  Haeslem  mere,  a  huge  island  slough.' 
—Bowell:  Letters,  bk.  1..  let  10. 

^  Slough  of  despond :  A  depth  of  despond- 
ency. An  expiession  boiTowed  from  the 
Shmgh  of  Despond,  in  which  liunyan,  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  describes  Christian  as 
having  sunk  and  become  bemired. 

slough  (gh  as  f)  (2),  *  slougth,  *  slonh, 
•  slow,  *  sloughe.  *  slughe,  s.  [From 
the  same  root  as  slip  (q.v.);  cf.  Sw.  dial. 
slug,  sluve,  shiv=^&  covering;  Low  Ger.  slu, 
sluwe  —  &  husk,  a  covering;  O.  Dut.  slor>ve  = 
a  veil,  a  skin  ;  Ger.  sclilauch  =  a  skin,  a  bag.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung.  :  The  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a 
serpent. 

"  Purged  of  his  tiough,  be  nimbly  thrids  the  brake.' 
J.  Philips:  Cerealia. 

2.  Sitrg. :  Tlie  dead  part  which  separates 
from  the  living  in  mortitieation,  or  the  part 
that  separates  from  a  foul  sore. 

"  At  the  next  dreMlng  1  found  a  slmigh  come  away 
with  the  dressings,  which  was  the  sordea.  '—Witeman: 
On  Ulcers. 

slough-heal,  s. 

Bot. :  Prunella  imlgaTis.  (Prior.)  A  mis- 
taken correction  of  Self-heal. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  IKenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -t^on,  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioos,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d$L 
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Blough— sludging 


slough  (gh  as  f),  v.i.    (Si.oooH  (2),  ».l 

Suiv. :  To  separate  from  the  sound  part ;  to 

separate  or  come  off,  as  tlie  matter  forinea 

over  a  sore. 
U  To  slough  off: 
Surg. :  To  separate  from  the  living  part,  as 

the  dead  part  in  mortification. 

8lough-y  (ith sileiitXD,  a.  [Eng. slough (1), 5. ; 
-y.]     Full  of  sloughs;  miry,  muddy,  boggy. 

"  The  nld  slr,iiih</  Ifine  comiectlug  Swauborne  and 
Stewkley.'— rieW,  Feb.  20,  1886. 

slough' -J-  (gh  as  f )  (2),  a.    [Eng.  slough  (2),  a. ; 

-y.]    Of  tlie  nature  of,  or  resembling  slough  ; 

foul,  mortilied,  suppurated. 
Slft-va'-ki-an,  o.   &  s.     [Slavonian  sloivk ; 

Eng.  suir.  -i'an.] 

A.  -■Is  wlj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Slovaks 
or  tlieir  language. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Slovaks. 
It  is  still  spoken  in  parts  of  Moravia  and 
Bohemia. 

Slo'-van,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Miiiini?:  A  gallery  in  a  mine  ;  a  day  level. 
(Specially  applied  to  damp  places.) 

sloV-en,  *  slov-yn,  s.  [O.  Dut.  slof,  sloe/= 
a  cai('loss  person,  a  sloven  ;  sloeven.  —  to  jilay 
the  sloven;  Dut.  ,*./=  careless ;  Low  Ger. 
sluf=  slovenly  ;  sluj/eii,  sluffcrn  =  to  he  care- 
less ;  sluffen  =  to  go  about  in  slippers.]  A 
slovenly  person;  one  who  is  careless  of  his 
dress  or  negligent  of  cleanliness ;  a  person 
habitually  untidy  or  negligent  of  cleanlniess 
or  order  ;  a  slow,  lazy  fellow. 

"  The  m,?aiuin  between  a  fop  and  a  ttovenii  what  a 
man  of  sense  would  endeavour  to  keep."— iiecle  ." 
Sjucf'^'tfor.  No.  140. 

Slov'-en-U-ness,  s.  [Eng.  slovenly;  -ness.'\ 
The  "rpiaiity  or  stote  of  being  slovenly; 
hahitual  negligence  of  dress  or  disregard  of 
cleanliness,  tidiness,  and  order;  carelessness 
or  untidiness  generally. 

"  A  lltentture  not  90  tolerant  aa  oar  own  of  <:oWffn- 
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.1  ahiveiity   lazy  fellow, 
I  had   nothing   to  do."— 


Slov'-eii-lj^,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  sloven 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  habits  ormanners  of  a  sloven 
negligent  of  dress  or  neatness  ;  untidy. 

'•  /Emop  at  last  found 
lollinj;  at  his  e.Tse.  as  i 
L'EttraDge:  Fables. 

2.  Characterized  by  slovenliness  or  untidi- 
ness ;  wanting  in  neatness  or  tidiness ;  care- 
less, loose  :  as,  slovenly  dress. 

B.  -is  adv. :  In  a  slovenly  manner  ;  like  a 
sloven  ;  carelessly,  negligently,  untidily. 

"How  elightly  it  hath  been  handled;  and  how 
hastily  and  slovcttly  hurried  over."— IKai-imrton.- 
Julian.    (Concl.l 

•  sloV-en-ness,   s.      (Eng.    sloven;    ■ness.'\ 
Slovenliness. 

*  Slov'-en-ry,  s.     [Eng.  sloven  ;  -ry.]    Sloven- 
liness, uiitiiliuess,  want  of  neatness. 

"  And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slntienry.  " 

^akesp.  ■  Henrii  v.,  Iv.  a 

slow,  *  slaw,  '  slough, '  slowo,  a.,  adv.,  & 

s.    (A.S.  .ildw  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  she  ;  Icel.  sljor  : 
Dan  Slav  =  blunt,  dull  ;  Sw.  s(6=  blunt,  dull, 
dead,   weak;  O.   H.  Ger.   s(<;o  =  blunt,  dull, 
lukewarm  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sli.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  a  sliort  distance  in  a  long  time  ; 
not  swift,  not  rapid  ;  not  quick  in  motion  :  as, 
a  slow  stream,  a  sloic  pace. 

2.  Not  thrown  with  a  rapid  motion :  as, 
glow  bowling  in  cricket. 

3.  Throwing  or  bowling  a  ball  in  cricket 
with  a  gentle,  easy  motion  ;  not  bowling  fast : 
as,  a  slow  bowler. 

4.  Not  happening  in  a  short  time  ;  gradual ; 
spread  over  a  long  period  of  time  ;  not  rapid 
In  gi'owth  or  progress. 

"  The.ie  changes  in  the  heav'na.  though  ttow,  produc'd 
Like  change  on  sea  and  l.nd.^.^^^__ .  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

5.  Not  ready,  not  quick  or  prompt. 

"  I  am  tlow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue."— 
Sxodai  iv.  10, 

6.  Inactive,  tardy,  sluggish,  dilatory,  back- 
ward. 

"  FixM  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  »7oto  ^ 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

7.  Not  hasty,  not  precipitate ;  acting  with 
deliberation.    (Proverbs  xix.  29.) 


8.  Behind  in  time  ;  not  keeping  true  time : 
as,  A  clock  or  watch  is  slow. 

9.  Behind  the  times  ;  exciting  contempt  on 
account  of  dulness,  or  want  of  spirit;  not 
lively :  stupid,  dull. 

10.  Dull,  spiritless,  lifeless. 

"  The  party  was  what  you  young  fellowo  call  llow" 
— Tlticckerai/  :  .Vewcomel,  ch.  xlix, 

*  11.  Dull,  heavy,  dead. 

*•  It  makes  me  have  a  llow  heart"— SAiUejp. .-  Two 
OeTiltemcn  0/  Verfna.  iv.  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  Slowly. 

"  How  tloxc  time  goes." 

Sliake^p.:  liapeof  Luerece,  990. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Crie.lcet:  A  ball  bowled  or  delivered  slowly  : 
as.  To  bowl  slows. 

slow-coach,  s.  A  lumbering,  dull  per- 
son ;  one  of  slow  comprehension.  (Slang 
Did'.) 

slow-galted,  a.    Going  or  moving  slowly. 

■■  Vou  must  send  the  ass  upon  the  horse,  for  he  is 
very  tlow-ffit!ed.-—Shakesj>.  .  /.ow,«  Labour's  Lost.  ill.  2. 

slow-hound,  s.    A  sleuthhound  (q.v.). 

"  Tiie  sljw-houitd  wakes  the  fox's  lair: 


slow-lemuroids,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Asiatic  genera  Nycticebus  and 
Loris. 

slow-lemurs,  s  pi. 

Zool. :  The  African  genera  Perodicticus  and 
Aretocebus. 

slow-lorls,  3. 

Zool. :  Nycticelnts  tardigraiiis.  Called  also 
Slow  Lemur,  Slow-paced  Lemur,  and  Bengal 
Sloth. 

slow-match, ».    [Match  (1),  s.  2.] 

*  slow-paced,  a.  Having  a  slow  pace ; 
moving  slowly. 

Slow-paced  lemur :  [Slow-lemor]. 

*  slo'W-sighted,  a.  Slow  to  discern ;  dull. 

*  slow-winged,  a.    Flying  slowly. 

"  Tile  sl"w-wiivjed  turtle." 

^hak':sp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  il. 

slow-worm,  sloe-worm,  s. 

Zool.:  Awiuis  fragilis,  the  Blind-worm. 
Common  throughout  Europe,  except  in  the 
more  northern  parts.  It  is  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  brownish  gray  with  a 
silvery  glance,  and  a  dark  liue  down  the 
back. 

slow,  v.t.  &  i.    [Slow,  a.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  slacken  in  speed  :  aa,  To  slow  a  loco- 
motive or  steamer. 

'  2.  To  delay,  to  retard. 

•■  I  would  I  knew  why  it  should  be  slowed.' 

Shakes]'. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  It.  1. 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  slacken  speed :  as,  A 
locomotive  slows. 

*  sl6\r'-bacl£,  s.    [Eng.  slow,  a.,  and  back.']  A 
lazy,  idle  fellow  ;  a  lubber,  a  loiterer. 

"  Tlie  slowbackx  and  lazie  honee  will  none  of  thia."— 
Favour :  AntiquUn's  Triumph  over  A'ooeltg,  p.  63. 

Slow'-ish,  a.     (Eng.  slow,  a.  ;   -is/i.]    Rather 
slow  in-  dull. 

■■  A  stotpith  kind  of  aport.  all  things  Uken  into  con- 
sideiation."— /'icW.  Oct 


,  1885. 


slow'-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  slow,  a. ;  -hi.'i 

1.  In  a  slow  manner  ;  not  quickly  or  rapidly  ; 
with  slow  motion  or  progress. 

"  Like  the  new  moi,n  sl"ial;/,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance" 

Lo'i'j/elloto ;  Biawafna.  IXII. 

2.  Not  soon  ;  not  in  a  little  time  ;  not  with 
rapid  progress  ;  gradually,  tardily. 

"  The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  advances  so  very  sUwly, 
that  'tis  not  impossible  but  the  family  of  Mcdicis  may 
be  extiuct  before  tlieir  burial  place  is  finisneil.  — 
Addis'tn:  0,1  Italy. 

3.  Not  hasitily  ;  not  rashly  or  precipitately ; 
witii  due  deliberation. 

i.  Not  promptly,  not  readily :  as.  He  learns 
slowly. 
slow'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  slow ;  -iicss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stale  of  being  slow  ;  want 
or  absence  of  speed,  rapidity,  or  velocity. 

"  The  slowness  of  the  procession." — Knox  r  Christian 
Fhil"Soi>h;i.  App.  1. 

2  Length  of  time  in  which  anything  acts  or 
is  b'rouglit  to  pass  ;  tardy  advance  or  progress  ; 
slow  progression. 


3.  Want  of  readiness  or  promptness ;  dul- 
ness. 

" HislfouwiaMof apprehension."— ll'oteiVond.-  ITorkl, 
vi  344. 

4.  Absence  of  haste  or  rashness  ;  delibera- 
tion ;  coolness  or  caution  in  deciding  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

5.  Dilatorinesa,  procrastination,  tardiness, 
sluggishness. 

6.  Want  of  life  or  spirit;  dulness  :  aa,  the 
slowness  of  an  eutertaiiiment.    i.Colloq.'^ 

slows,  3.  pi.  [Slow.]  A  disease  prevalent  In 
some  of  the  western  and  southern  states  of 
America ;  milk-sickness  (q.v.). 

slub,  s.  [Etym.  doublftil.l  A  slightly  twisted 
roving  of  wool,  intt^rniediate  between  the 
carding  and  the  yarn, 

Sliib,  v.t.  [Slud,  s.]  To  diaw  out  and  slightly 
twist,  as  wool ;  to  form  into  slubs. 

slub'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  slub,  v. ;  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  slubs;  one  who  manages  • 
slubbing-machine. 

2.  A  slubbing-macliinc  (q.v.). 

*  slub'-ber,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  slab'bn 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  do  lazily,  carelessly,  or  with  careless 
hurry  ;  to  slubber  over. 

"  5fii6&er  U'.t  bnslneas  for  my  sake," 

&hakesp. :  iUrchant  of  re.iice.'ll  8. 

2.  To  stain,  to  daub,  to  cover  carelessly,  to 
obscure. 

"You  must  be  content  to  sfu&6*^r  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous 
expedition."— S/mfccsp.  -'  Othello,  I  3. 

3.  To  stain,  to  soil. 

"Smothered  under  the  habit  of  a  scholar,  and  stui. 
bered  over  with  a  certain  rude  and  clownisii  fashion. 
—  n'otton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  or  act  in  a  slovenly, 
hurried  miiiiner. 

*  sliib-ber-de-gul'-llon  (11  as  y),  «.    [Eng. 

slubber,  ami  Prov.  Eng.  gullion  (Eng.  cullion)= 
a  mean  wretch.]    A  dirty,  mean  wretch. 

"Thou  hast  deserved. 
Base  $lublierd.:trullion,  to  be  served 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me." 

Dtttler :  Hudibras,  1.  ill.  888. 

*  Slflb'-ber-ing,  pr.  far.  or  a.    [Slubbeb,  v.] 

"  sliib -ber-ing-lj?,  adn.  -(Eng.  slubbenng; 
■ly.]  In  3  slovenly,  hurried,  or  imperfect 
manner. 

sliib'-bing,  pr. par., a.,  lis.    [Slcb,  r.l 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  li  particip.  adj.:  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Reducing  the  sliver  of  carded 
fibre  to  a  uniform  thickness  by  doubling  and 
slightly  twisting. 

slubbing-billy,  slubbing-machine, 
£.  Ihe  tirst  spinning-iiiachine  for  drawing 
and  twisting  sliglitly  tliecardiugs  orscriblilings 
of  wool.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  within 
which  isamovingcarri.igecontaininganumlier 
of  spiiuUea  rotated  by  a  series  of  cords  passing 
round  the  jiuUeyof  each  spindle  and  connected 
with  a  drum  extending  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  carriage.  The  drum  is  turned  by  a  ciank- 
handle  on  a  sliaft  connected  by  a  baud  with 
the  drum. 
slud,  s.     [An  abbrev.  of  sludge  (q.v.).] 

iVining  :  A  teriii  given  to  the  water  and  mud 
mixed  togctlier  wliieh  runs  otf  in  washing 
some  minerals. 

sliidje,  s.    [Slosh.] 

1.  Mud,  mire,  soft  mud,  sIusTl 

"A  vessel  capable  of  coin e\ log  from  the  sewage 
outfalls  in  the  Tiiauies  out  to  fe:.  1.000  tons  of  sewage 
yrii.l'l'\"— Daily  .\'fws,  Feb.  1.  ISSfi. 

2.  Small  floating  pieces  of  ice  or  snow. 
sludge-door,  sludge-hole,  s. 

Sttam-eng.  :  A  hole  in  a  steam-boiler  at 
which  mud  or  deposits  are  raked  out. 

sludg'-er,  s.     [Eng.  shidg(e);  -er.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  boring  in  sludge  or 

quicksand. 

2.  A  sand-pump. 

sliid5'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  sludg(e);  -ing.] 

U'llr.-ciig.  :  Stopping  the  crevices  incident 
to  the  contraction  of  clay  piled  in  embank- 
ments, by  mud  sufficiently  fluid  to  run  freely. 


go,  pot. 


late,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  h^r.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  f^-J^'^^^^^^ 
or!  woie,  wou;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  _  a,  qu  -  kw. 


sludgy— slumbering 
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•ludg'-3^,    a.      [Eng.    sludg(e);    -y.]      Miry, 
aiusliy. 

8lud3.  5.  pi.    (Slud.] 

Mining:  Half-ro:i.sted  nre. 

slUQ.  slew  (ew  as  6),  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.) 

A.  Transitivf.: 

1.  Ord.  J.anrj. :  To  turn  or  twist  about. 
(Often  used  retlexively  with  round.) 

2.  Naut. :  To  turn  round  as  a  mast  or  boom 
abniit  its  axis,  witliout  removing  it  from  its 
pl;i  ce. 

B,  Intrans.:  To  turn  about;  to  turn  or 
twiot  round. 

slue -rope,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  rope  applied  for  turning  a  spar  or 
other  object  in  a  required  direrliim. 

slued',  a     [Slewed.]    Intoxicated. 

Slug  (1),  slugge,  s.    [Sluo,  v.) 
*L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  slow,  heavy,  awkward  fellow ;  a 
Bluggarti. 

"Thou  drone,  thou  snaU,  thou  ilug /"—Shakcip. : 
Comedy  of  Erf-rt,  U.  2. 

2.  A  hindrance,  an  obstruction. 

"Money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
liugge."— Bacon-  Esuaj/s;  0/ Uturj/. 

*3.  A  slow-sailing  vessel. 
"  HiB  renilezvous  for  his  fleet  and  for  all  etugffs  to 
OOniQ  to."— P<ipys:  Duiry.  Oct.  17.  IC6C. 

II.  Znol. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Iiimacidje  (q.v.).  They  are  naked,  air-breath- 
ing molluscs,  universally  distributed,  ccmmit- 
ting  great  ravages  in  fields  and  garden  crops 
in  moist  weather,  but  becoming  dormant  dur- 
ing frosts.  The  body  is  generally  oval  or 
•oblong,  elongated,  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
length  ;  the  creeping  disk,  or  sole  of  the  foot, 
extends  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  animal,  but, 
like  snails,  slugs  frequently  raise  their  beads 
«.nd  move  their  tentacles  in  search  of  objects 
above  them.  They  often  climb  trees,  and  can 
lower  themselves  to  the  ground  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  Tiiucus  at  tlie  extremity  of  the 
tail  hardening  into  a  gelatinous  thread. 
They  ovip<isit  in  moist  places  in  spring  and 
summer,  often  at  loots  of  grass ;  the  eggs 
resemble  small  oval  clusters  of  jelly.  Limax 
agrestis,  the  Gray  Slug,  is  the  commonest,  and 
L.  maximus  (or  anti'iuoTuvi),  the  Great  Gray 
Slug,  one  of  the  largest  siit-LJes.  Arion  ater^ 
the  Black  Slug,  or  Black  Snail,  and  A.  agrestis, 
the  Red  Slug,  are  also  plentiful.  Various 
means  are  employed  by  gardeners  to  check 
the  ravages  of  these  animals.  One  of  the 
most  efficacious  is  the  sprinkling  of  coal 
ashes,  lime,  or  soot  round  young  and  tender 
plants.     [Sea-slug.] 

Slug  (2),  5.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Print. :  A  strip  of  metal  less  than  type 
high,  and  as  long  as  the  widtli  of  the  column 
or  page.  Slugs  are  used  to  till  out  a  sliort 
page  or  between  display  lines. 

2.  Firearms:  An  extemporized  leaden  pro- 
jectile formed  by  cutting  bar  or  sheet  lead  into 
irregular  masses.  Used  in  case  of  necessity 
as  a  substitute  for  balls  m-  shot. 

"  Some  of  the  men  were  employed  in  cuttloic  lead 
from  the  roof  of  the  Mdrqueaa'a  huuse  and  sliapiug  it 
into  iluffS."—  Afaaiulau  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

3.  Metall.(Pl.):  Partially  roasted  ore. 

4.  Hat-making:  A  liatter's  heating-iron. 
slug-shaped  caterpillars,  s.  vl. 

Entom. :  Newman's  name  for  caterpillars 
shaped  like  a  slug.  They  are  someti  inns 
downy  or  covered  with  short  pile,  are  desti- 
tute of  spines,  and  have  two  tail-like  projec- 
tions directed  backwards.  Examples,  the 
caterjiillarsof  ^pafKra  iris,  Hijiparchia  janiraf 
and  Arge  gaJatkea  (a,\i  butterflies), 

slug  (1),  •  slogge,  *  slugge,  v.i.  &  (. 
[Dan.  slug;  Norw.  sloka  =  to  go  heavily,  to 
slouch  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  play  the  sluggard  ;  to  be 
lazy  or  sluggish. 

"  He  lay  not  all  utght  ttuffoinfj  in  a  cabin  under  hia 
ianntle."—^penier :  state  of  ireUind. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  sluggish. 

"  And  It  is  still  episcopacy  that  hefore  all  our  eyea 
worsens  and  tfitfjx  the  most  Ie«nied.  and  seeming  re- 
llgioiis  of  our  ministere."— J/j/^on.'  HeformaCion  in 
England,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  retard,  to  hinder. 


Sliig  (2).  v.t.  &  i.     [Slug  (2).  s.]  I 

A,  Trans. :  To  load  with  a  slug  or  slugs,  as 
aguu. 

B.  Intrans. :  In  breech -loading  arms,  which 
carry  a  bullet  slightly  larger  than  the  bore  of 
the  barrel,  the  bullet,  when  forced  to  assume 
the  sectional  shape  of  the  bore  in  the  act 
of  firing,  ia  said  to  slug  or  be  slugged.  [See 
alriu  t^LDO,  r.i.] 

*slug'  abed,  e.  [Eng.  s/uj;  (l),  v.,  and  l»eri.] 
(Jue  who  indulges  in  lying  in  bed;  a  8lnj;giiri|. 

Slug'-gard,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  slug  (1),  s.  ;  -ard.] 
A.  -4s  subst. :  A  person  habitually  lazy  and 

indolent. 

"  Oo  to  the  ant,  tlion  sluggard:  consider  her  ways 
and  he  wlsB."  -Properbs  vi.  C, 

*  B.  -43  adj.  :  Sluggish,  lazy. 

"  Fur  spriiibtly  May  coimnanda  our  youth  to  keep 
The  viKils  of  her  niL;lit,  and  lireiiKs  their  ilwjijard 
Bleei>."  Drydtin  :  I'ltlumon  &  Arcite,  i.  177. 

•  slug'-gard-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  sluggard ;  •(?«.] 
To  make  sluggish  or  lazy. 

•'  Riitlier  aee  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Thrill.  living  dully  xlaonardizd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  >Mtli  sliapeless  idleness  " 

.Sh-iketit.  .■  Two  Geittleinen  of  Verona.  L  7. 

•  slug'-gard-y.  *  slog-ard-ie,  s.  [Eng. 
slu'ignrd  ;  -y.]  The  state  of  a  sluggai'd  ;  slug- 
gishness. 

"  Arise,  (or  shame,  do  way  your  sluggardy." 

Wyatt :  T/ie  Lover  Unhappy. 

slug'-ger,  s.     [See  Sloggeb,  s.,  1.] 

sJ-Ug-gish,  a.    [Eng.  slug  (1),  a. ;  -ish.] 

1.  Habitually  lazy  or  indolent;  slothful, 
dull,  inactive. 

■•  But  none  of  these  things  moved  that  BluggUK  and 
ignoble  nature."— .l/a<,Mi*/<i//  '  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Inert,  Inactive ;  having  no  power  to 
move  itself. 

"  Matter,  being  impotent,  sluggish,  and  inactive, 
hath  ii'i  jHjwer  to  atir  or  move  itselL" — Woodward. 

3.  Slow  ;  having  little  motion. 

'■  Fli.>ating  slowly  down  the  current 
Of  the  i/uggish  Taquameiiaw." 

L<JWjfeHow:  Hiawatha.  xtIIL 

*  4.  Dull,  tame,  stupid. 
5.  Dull,  inert,  inactive. 

■'  Bacon  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  Bluggiah  soil 
and  an  ungenlal  aMUOu.  ' — JIacaulaj/ :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

»  6.  Not  volatile. 

"  .Aii-iwerable  to  my  conjecture,  there  remained  In 
the  lint  (..nil  a  snlt  far  mure  almjifUh  than  the  fugitive 

one  oi  uriut.-."— fl.i^/e.-    Iforfci,  iii.  a05. 

sliig' -gisU-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sluggish  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  slu;j;gisli  manuL-r  ;  lazily,  idly,  indolently. 

'•  Oil  shore  they  [seals]  lie  very  alwrgiaftlij.  and  will 
not  yu  out  oi  our  wiiya."— Dumpier :  Voy<iget{a,o.  1683J. 

Sliig'-gish-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sluggish;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sluggish  ; 
natural  or  habitual  laziness  or  iudoleuce ; 
sloth,  duhiess. 

2.  Inertness;  want  of  power  to  move. 

3.  Slowness:  as,  the  sluggishness  of  a 
stream. 

4.  Dulness ;  want  or  absence  of  spirit  or 
life. 

"  But  It  is  probable  that  he  was  gnilty  of  nothing 
worse  than  the  haufe'lity  apatliy  and  gfugghhueas  clia- 
racteriatic  of  his  nation."— J/(icau?ai/ .-  Hist.  Eng. 
ch.  xix. 

•  Sliig'-gy,  a.  [Eng.  shig  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]  Slug- 
gish ;  lazy. 

"  Than  cometli  aompnolence,  that  is.  iluggn  slum- 
bring,  which  maketh  a  man  tievy.  and  dull  in  body 
and  lu  soule," — Chaucer  :  Tfie  Personet  Tale. 

Slul9e,  *  slU9e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esduse  (Fr.  iclusp\ 
fi'om  Low  Lat.  exclusa  =  a  flimdgate  ;  lit.  shut 
off  [water],  from  Lat.  exdusus,  pa.  par.  of 
excludo  =  to  exclude  (q.v.);  Dut.  sluys,  sluis; 
Dan.  shtse ;  Ger  schleuse.] 

1.  Hydr.-eng. :  A  waterway  provided  with  a 
valve  or  gate  by  which  the  tlow  of  the  water 
is  controlled.  It  is  used  in  regulating  the 
passage  of  water  into  and  out  of  canal- 
locks  and  in  the  hydraulic  arrangements  for 
sluicing  harbours  to  deepen  the  channels. 
They  are  also  used  on  mill-streams  to  keep 
back  the  water  when  the  mill  is  at  rest,  and 
to  regulate  the  flow  when  the  mill  is  at  work. 
They  are  also  largely  used  in  the  hydraulic 
arrangements  connected  with  irrigation  works. 

"  Most  of  their  towna  are  thereby  incompass'd  with 
water,  which  by  shicea  thev  can  contract  or  dilate  aa 
they  list."— //ouwK;  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let.  5. 

2.  A  tubiilure  or  pipe  through  which  water 
is  directed  at  will. 


3.  The  stream  of  water  issuing  through  A 
floodgate. 
•  4.  Any  vent  for  water. 


*  5.  An  opening;  that  through  which  any 
thing  flows. 

"  Through  uuaeen  tUitcet  of  the  air." 

LoniMliw:  Gul.leii  Legend,  U. 

6.  Steam  :  An  injection-valve  (q.v.). 
8luloe~gate,  s.    [Floodqate.! 

Sluice -valve,  s.  The  sliding  donr  which 
gn\erns  the  opening  thiough  a  shhce-gate. 
Sluice-Viilves  at  the  mouth  of  a  distUiarge 
pipe  or  main  serve  to  control  the  exit  nf  water 
from  a  reservoir.    They  are  of  several  kinds. 

sluico-way,  s.  An  artiiicial  passage  or 
chaiiitel  into  which  water  is  admitted  by  a 
sluice. 

slui9e,  v.t,    [Sldice,  s.] 

1.  To  open  a  sluice  or  floodgate  upon;  to 
let  in  a  copious  flood  of  water  upon  :  as.  To 
sluice  a  meadow, 

2.  To  wet  or  bathe  freely.     (Colloq.) 

3.  To  scour  or  cleanse  out  by  means  of 
sluices  :  as,  To  sluice  a  harbour  or  channel. 

*  4.  To  emit  by  or  as  by  a  sluice ;  to  let 
gush  out. 

"  And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluif'-d  out  hiB  innocent  aoul  tbrouu'h  atreama  of 
blood."  :ihake»p. :  JCickard  Jl.,  L  L 

*SlAi'-9y,  a.     [Eng.  sluic(f);  -y.) 

1.  Falling  in  sti'eams,  as  from  a  sluice  J 
falling  heavily  or  thiukly. 

"  While  Jove  descends  in  afufcy  sheets  of  rain. 
And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  art  vnin." 

Po/,u:  Homer :  Iliad  v.  Ill 

2.  Soaked  with  water. 

■*  She  dabbles  on  the  cool  and  thiieji  sands." 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  9W. 

slum,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  slump  =  boggy 
ground.]  A  low,  dirty  back  street  of  a  city, 
especially  one  inhabited  by  a  poor  criminal 
population  ;  a  low  neighbourhood. 

"There  is  little  in  the  author's  obaerv.-itlons  on 
ilumt  and  sluin-life  which  has  not  been  aaid  before,"  — 
Echo,  Sept  e,  1S8S. 

t  slum,  v.i.  [Slum,  s.]  To  visit  slums  in  a 
dilettante  manner,  rather  than  witli  the  ob- 
ject of  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  jtoor. 

"  A  wealthy  lady  went  shimming  throuyh  the  DiaU 
the  other  day."— A'c/eree.  June  22,  iSSi. 

sliim-  ber,  *  slum  -  er  -  en,  *  slom  -  er, 
'  slom-ber.  •  slom-bren,  v.i.  &  (.     [A 

freq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  slwiti€n  =  tct  slumber, 
from  slmne  =  slumber  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
sluimeren  ;  Dan.  slumre,  freq.  of  sluutm^  =:  to 
slumber;  Sw.  siiim77ia  =  to  slumber  ;  slummer 
=  slumber  ;  Ger.  schlumniern  =  to  slumber; 
schlunrncr  =  slumber.  For  the  inserted  ft,  ct 
number,  humble,  &c.]  [Slumen.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sleep  lightly  ;  to  doze.  (Psalm  cxii.  4.) 

2.  To  sleep. 

"  In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy. 
And  shunbering  flniile  at  the  iiDagined  tlaines." 
Ilryden     Annus  .Uirabilis,  Ixlx. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  sloth,  OT 
negltgenie  ;  to  be  or  lie  dormant. 

*  B.  I'ransitive : 

1.  To  lay  to  sleep. 

2.  To  stupefy,  to  stun. 

*'  To  honest  a  deed  after  it  waa  done,  or  to  slumber 
his  Conscience  in  the  doing,  he  studied  other  lacen* 
tives."—  ii'otton. 

sl&m'-ber,  *  slom-ber,  s.    [Slumber,  v.] 

1.  Light  sleep  ;  sleep  not  deep  or  sound. 

"  From  carelessnea')  it  shall  fall  into  tlumfipr,  ftod 
from  a  slumher  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  long 
sleep." Soul \ :  Serm»ns, 

2.  Sleep,  repose. 
slumber-robe,  s.    A  night-robe;   also 

a  rug  fur  cuvuring  one  «  hen  8lee|iing. 

slum'-ber-er,  5.  [Eng.  sZuoiftcr,  v.; -er.]  On© 
who  slumbers  ;  a  sleeper. 

"A  slumberer  stretching  on  his  bed." 

Donne:  Progress  o/ the  Soul. 

slum'-ber-mg,  slom-brlng.  pr.  jnr.,  a., 
Ai  5.     [Slumber,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  state  of  slumber,  sleep,  or 
repose. 

"And  ever  lay 
Pandare  a  bed,  b  ilfe  in  a  sinmhring." 

Chaucer  ■  TroiUa  A  Creatida,  U. 


hSiX,  bo^;  poiit,  jif^l;  cat,  9ell,  cborns,  fhin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xexiophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
•eian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  sbun;  -^oxu  -§ioii  -  zbuii.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble»  -41e,  <bc  =  b^l^  d^L 
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Sldm'-ber-ing-ls^,  culv.  (Eng.  slumbering; 
-ly.]    lu  a  sluiiibt'iing  manner. 

•  Slum'-ber-land,  s.  (Eng.  slumber,  s..  and 
laiuL]    Sleep;  dicaiiiland. 

"  Takes  his  strange  rest  at  henrt  of  iluinber!(t'id.' 
A.  C.  SiPinlnirne:  Tristram  o/  Lyontsst:,  vL 

* Slum'-ber-less,  a.     [Eng.   slumber;  -less.] 

Sleepless. 

•  slum'-ber-ofis,  *  sliiin'-brous,  a.  [Eng. 

slumber;  ■o-ws.\ 

1,  Inviting  to  sleep;  causing  or  Inducing 
fileep  ;  sleepy,  sopoiilcrous. 

"  Flowery  beds  thut  slnmberoui  Influence  keat. 
From  i.iDpplea  l'reatln.-il," 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  I.  3. 

2,  Inclined  to  sleep  ;  sleepy,  drowsy. 

"Anil  wHlceamid  fiuAshla  »/ umber otueyea 
Wet  with  most  delicioua  teai-a. ' 

Longfetloio:  Carillon. 

•  slum'-ber-y.  *  slom-bry,  *  slum'-bry, 

a.     [Eiv^.  slumber ;  •ij.] 

1.  Inviting  to  sleep;  causing  sleep;  slum- 
berous. 

2.  Sleeping;  taking  place  in  sleep. 

"Ill  thla  slumbery  agitfttioii,  wlmt  have  you  heard 
her  i»y  i  ' —S'l'ikeip.  :  JIacbeth.  v.  L 

•  Slum'-broiis,  a.     [Slumberous.] 

* slume,  *  sloumbe,  s.  [A.S.  slu^na.]  Slum- 
ber, sleep. 

•  slum-en,  u.{.  [M.K.Ger.slummcn.]  [Slume.] 

To  slanibtrr,  to  sleep. 

Sliimp  (1),  v.i.  lEtyni.  doubtful ;  cf.  Dan. 
s^((H(/'e  =  to  stumble  or  light  up,>n  ;  slumps 
chance,  hazard.  But  perhaps  of  imitative 
origin.] 

1.  To  fall  or  sink  suddenly  when  walking  on 
the  Burlace,  as  ou  ice  or  frozen  ground  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight;  lo  walk 
with  sinking  feet;  to  sink  aa  in  snow  or  mud; 
to  fall. 

2.  To  decrease  or  fall  off  suddenly ;  as,  prices 
or  the  demand  for  anything. 

slump  (2),  v.t.  [Slump  (2),  5.]  To  throw 
together  into  a  single  lot  or  mass;  to  lump 
together  :  as,  To  slump  work  or  charges. 

slump  (1),  s.    [Slump  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  boggy  place  ;  soft,  swampy  ground ;  a 
swamp,  a  marsh. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  anything  falling  into 
a  hole  or  slump. 

3.  A  sudden  fall,  as  in  prices. 

slump  (2),  s.  [Dan.  shivip  =  a  lot,  a  number 
of  things  indiscriminately;  Sw.  slumpa— to 
buy  things  in  a  lump;  Dut.  slmnp  =  3.  mass, 
a  heap.]  The  gross  amonnt;  the  lump;  as, 
To  take  things  in  the  slump. 

8lump'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  sluvip  (1),  s. ;  -y.)  Marshy, 
swaiijpy,  boggy ;  easily  broken  through.  (Fiov.) 

Bliing,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Slinq,  v.] 

slung-shot,  s.  A  weapon  consisting  of 
a  liiiden  or  metal  ball  with  a  strap  or  chain 
attached,  used  by  rowdies  in  America  and 
elsewhere. 

slunk,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Slink.] 

slur,  ti.f.  [Icel.  sl6ra=.  to  trail,  contr.  firom 
sloUhra  =  io  trail  or  drag  one's  self  along; 
slo<ik=&  trail,  a  track,  a  slot;  cf.  O.  Dut. 
sleuren,  slooren  =  to  drag,  to  trail ;  sloorigh  = 
filthy,  sluttish;  Low  Ger.  shtren=  to  hang 
loosely;  slurig,  slvdderig  ■^  ]Azy  ;  Prov.  Eng. 
si«r=thin,  washy  mud;  Norw.  slore  =  to 
sully.]    [Sloor.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  I.  To  soil,  to  sully,  to  contaminate,  to 
tarnish,  to  pollute. 

*2.  To  obscure  by  running  the  different 
parts  into  each  other. 

"The  part*  never  aiipeariiig  uncertain  or  confused, 
or,  as  a  musician  woiUil  say,  tlurred,"~l{cynolilM :  Art 
<lf  fainting.    (Note  56.) 

*3.  To  disparage  by  insinuation  or  innu- 
endo ;  to  calumniate,  to  traduce,  to  asperse ; 
to  speak  slightingly  of. 

4.  To  pass  lightly  over;  to  pass  with  little 
notice. 

••  studious  to  pleaaa  the  geniua  o(  the  times. 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropea,  he  #'»?■«  hiacrimea." 
hryden.     {Todd.) 

6.  To  pronounce  in  an  indistinct  manner. 
*6.  To    cheat,  originally    by    slipping    or 


sliding  a  die  in  a  p.irticular  manner ;  hence, 
tu  trick,  to  cheat  geneiaUy. 

•■  What  wa'H  tlie  public  faith  found  out  for. 
But  to  tlur  meu  of  wiuit  they  flight  fur  ?  " 

Butler :  Undibrui,  pL  il.,  o.  2. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Music:  To  sing  or  perform  in  a  smooth, 
gliding  style ;  to  run  notes  into  each  other. 

2.  Print. :  To  blur  or  double,  as  an  impres- 
sion from  type  ;  to  macule, 

slur,  *  slurr,  *  slurre,  s.    [Slur,  v,} 
I.  Ordinary  iMitgiiaye : 

I.  A  mark  or  stain  ;  a  stigma,  a  slight  re- 
proach or  disgrace. 

"  Those  worthies  seem  to  Hce  no  shame  In, 
Hqv  strive  to  paha  a  slur  uugamiug." 

Ciimbridge:  A  DiaUiffue. 

•2.  A  trick,  an  imposition. 

"  Without  aome  tliiKeriug  trick  or  tlur." 

Butler:  JliiceUaneout  TJhouffhts. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Knitting :  A  piece  of  metal  in  a  stocking- 
frame  which  depresses  the  jack-sinkers  in  suc- 
cession. 

2.  Music:  The  smooth  blending  of  two  or 
move  notes  not  on  the  same  degree  ;  also  a 
curved  nne('-''  ^^  or  ^  ^)  placed  over 
or  under  notes,  directing  that  they  are  to  be 
played  legato.  [Bind.)  A  slur  is  often  used 
in  modern  music  to  show  the  i^lirasing.  In 
violin  music  a  slur  directs  that  the  notes 
untler   it   are   to  be  played  with  one  bow. 

[BOWINO.] 

3-  Print.  :  A  blurred  impression. 
slur- cock,  s. 

Knitting:  A  cam  or  wiper  projecting  from 
the  traverse  or  carriage  to  lift  the  jacks,  and 
through  them  the  jack-sinkers. 

Slurred,  a.    [Slur.] 

Music:  IHarked  with  a  slur;  performed  in 
a  smooth,  gliding  style,  as  notes  marked  with 
a  slur. 

sliir'-ry,  v.t.  [Eng.  slur;  -ry.]  To  dirty,  to 
smear, 

slush,  slosh,  s.     [A  variant  of  shidge  (q.v.).] 

1.  Sludge;  thin,  watery  mire;  soft  mud. 

2.  Snow  in  a  state  of  liquefaction ;  half- 
melted  snow. 

•"To  block  up  Btieets,  divert  accustomed  traffic, 
turn  solid  pavement  luto  slush."— Daily  Telegraph. 
Sept.  12,  1885. 

3.  A  mixture  of  grease  and  other  materials 
used  for  lubrication. 

i.  Wliitelead  and  lime  used  in  painting  bright 
parts  of  machinery  to  prevent  their  rusting. 

5.  The  refuse  fat  or  grease,  especially  of 
salt  meat,  skimmed  off  in  cooking,  particu- 
larly on  ships. 

6.  Mawkish  or  silly  ideas,  either  oral  or 
written;  bentimental  trash.     {Chlloq.) 

Slush-bucket,  s. 

Kaut.:  A  bucket  kept  in  the  tops,  to 
grease  the  masts,  sheets,  &c.,  to  niake  all  run 
smoothly. 

Bliish,  v.t.     [Slush,  s.] 

1.  To  wash  roughly  ;  to  sluice  :  as.  To  slnsh 
a  floor. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  mixture  of  white  lead 
and  lime,  as  the  blight  parts  •f  machinery, 
to  prevent  their  rusting. 

3.  To  grease  or  coat  with  slush,  as  a  mast. 

slushed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Slush,  v.] 

slushed-up,  a.    Grouted.    [Grout,  v.] 

slush'-y,  slosh'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  slush;  -y.) 
Consisting  of  slush  or  soft  mud,  or  of  snow 
and  water;  covered  with  slush;  also,  trifling, 
silly,  or  trashy  in  eentiment. 

slut,  *8lntte.  *8lont,  s.  [Icel,  slottr=^a 
heavy,  clownish  fellow,  from  slota  =to  droop; 
Sw.  dial,  shtta  =a.n  idle  woman,  a  slut ;  slater 
=  an  idler  ;  slota  =  to  be  idle  ;  Norw.  sloth  — 
an  idler  ;  shita  =  to  droop  ;  Dan.  slatte  =  a 
slut ;  slat  =  loose,  flabby  ;  Dut.  shdde  =  a 
slut,  a  sloven  ;  Icel.  slodhi  =  a  sloven  ;  Ir.  & 
Gael,  slaodaire  =  a  lazy  person,  a  sluggard  ; 
stapaire,  slapair  =  a  sloven.] 

1.  A  woman  who  is  careless  or  negligent  of 
cleanliness,  and  is  dirty  or  untidy  in  dress, 
person,  furniture,  &c. 

^  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  males 
as  well  as  to  females. 


2.  A  term  of  slight  contempt  for  a  woman. 

"  Hold  up.  you  sluts. 
Your  aprons  uiountaiit ;  you're  nut  oittlitible." 

Sfinkesp. :  Tlmon  tif  Alliens.  Iv.  I. 

*3.  A  servant-girl ;  a  drudge.    (Pepys.) 
4.  A  female  dog,  a  bitch.    {Amer.) 

*  slut,  v.t.     [Slut,  s.]    To  befoul. 

"  Tobacco's  damnalde  infection  slutting  the  hody." 
Hylfester:  Tobacco  Battered,  685. 

Sliit^h,  s.  [A  form  of  sludge,  or  slush.]  Sludge, 
miry,  slush.    (Proy.) 

8lut9h'-3?,  a.  [Eng.  slutch ;  -i/.J  Slushy, 
miry. 

sluth'-hoiind,  s.    [Sleuthhound.] 

Sliit'-ter-y,  s.  [Eng.  shit;  -r.'/.]  The  cha- 
racter, qualities,  or  habits  of  a  slut ;  habitual 
neglect  uf  cleanlitiess.  tidiness,  or  order  ;  dirti- 
ness of  clothes,  person,  or  furniture ;  slovenli- 
ness, 

"  Our  radiant  queen  hat«s  aluta  and  sluttery." 

Shakesp.  :  Me^iry  \Vive$  (if  Windsor,  t.  L 

sliit'-tish,  * slut-tysshe,  a.  [Eng.  slut; 
-is  A..] 

1.  Like  a  slut;  characteristics  of  or  befitting 
a  slut  ;  marked  by  want  of  cleanliness,  tidi- 
ness, or  order  in  dress,  jierson,  or  fLLrniture; 
slovenly. 

"The  Spanyardea  .  .  .  \ia  tluttysshe  KaA  \oM»y."— 
Semers:  Froixsart  ;  Cronyclt,  vol.  ii.,  eh.  xxxi. 

*  2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a  woman  of 
loose  behaviour  ;  meretricious. 

Slut'-tish-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  sluttish;  -ly.}  In  a 
sluttish  manner;  dirtily,  negligently. 

*' .Sltittishly  conceived  or  written." — Sandys:  Statt 
qf  Religion. 

slut'-tish-ness,   *slut-tlsh-nesse,    s. 

[Eng.  s/7fWis/( ;  -ness.]  The  qualities,  manners, 
or  practice  of  a  slut ;  want  of  cleanliness,  tidi- 
ness, or  order  in  clothes,  person,  or  furniture. 
"  Well,  praised  be  the  goda  for  thy  foulness  1  tluU 

tishness  may  come  hereafter."— SAaieiu.  /  As  i'ou  Liht 

It,  Ul.  *. 

sly,  *  slie,  *  sleh,  •  sleigh,  *  sligh, "  sly  gh 

a.  &  adv.     [liel.  s^ft'yr  =  sly,  cunning;  cgn. 
with  Sw.  slug;  Dan.  slug,  slu  ;  Low  Gvr.slou; 
Ger.  schlau;  Sw.  sldg  =  cunning,  dexterous.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Cautious,  wily,  sharp. 

"  Be  ye  slygk  as  serpeutia,  and  simple  aa  downla.*  — 
Wycliffe:  Matthew  x, 

2.  Meanly  artful,  crafty,  or  insidious  ;  cun- 
ning ;  proceeding  hy  crafty  or  underhand 
ways  ;  not  open  or  frank. 

•■  Envy  Is  a  cursed  plant ;  aome  fibres  of  It  Rr« 
rooted  aliuost  iu  every  man's  nature,  and  it  works  in 
B  sly  and  imperceptible  Uianner."— K'a«J. 

3.  Using  good-humoured  and  innocent  wiles 
or  stiatagems  ;  arch  :  as,  a  sly  remark 

*  4.  Thin,  fine,  slight,  slender,  subtle. 

*'  Covered  with  Uds  deviz'd  of  substance  sly." 

Spettser .  /',  Q.,  II.  U.  «t 

*B.  As  adv. :  Slyly. 

If  For  the  difference  between  sly  and  tmn' 
niiig,  see  Cunning. 

%  On  the  shj,  t  By  the  sly :  In  a  sly  or  secret 
manner  ;  secretly  ;  not  openly. 

sly-hoots,  s.  A  sly,  cunning,  or  artful 
person.    (Generally  used  playfully.) 

"  The  frog  called  the  l.i/y  one  several  tiiiifs,  but  in 
vain  ;  there  was  no  such  tliiiitaa  atirrliic;  liiui,  though 
the  sly-b'<ols  beard  well  enough  aU  the  while." — Adven- 
tures of  Abdalla.  p.  82, 

sly-Sllurus,  s.    [Sheat-fish.] 

Sly'-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  sly;  -ly.)  In  a  sly  man- 
ner; cunningly,  artfully,  craftily,  slily. 

Sly'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sly;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  sly ;  artful  secrecy ;  crafti- 
ness, cunning. 

"  With  wonted  wile  and  slyness." 

Sicift  ;  Hheridan's  SubmUtton, 

slype,  ».  [Cf.  Dut.  slui]}  deur  =  a  secret  door ; 
slu  ip  hoi  =  a.  corner  to  creep  into;  siuipen=^ 
to  sneak,  to  slip.]  A  passage  between  two 
walls. 

H  A  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  walla 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  the  old  city  wall, 
is  still  called  The  Slype. 

sma*,  a.     [Small.]    (Scotch.) 

smack  (1).  v.i.    [Smack  (l),  «.] 

1.  To  have  a  taste ;  to  be  tinctured  with  any 

particular  taste. 

2.  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused  ;  to 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or.  wore,  w^lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt; 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e :  ey  ^  a;  qu  =  kw. 


smack— small 
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show  or  exhibit  the  presence  or  Influence  of 
auy  charni-ter,  quality,  or  the  like.  ^Followe^l 
byo/) 

"  All  sects,  all  imea  irmick  <if  thla  vice." 

&haki'sjK :  Meiijuro  for  Measure,  IL  S. 

sm^ck  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Of  imitative  ori;;iu  :  cf. 
8w.  sinacka  =  to  smack  ;  Sw.  dial.  s^nnkka=  to 
throw  down  noisily;  em'-ikk  =  a  liylit,  quick 
blow  with  the  1i;iir1  ;  siiuikka  =  to  hit  siuaiily  ; 
Dan.  simrkke  —  to  slam,  to  baii^; ;  «7)ia-/:  =  a 
Binack,  a  nip  ;  I-ow  Ger.  smakken  —  to  smack 
the  lips  ;  O.  Diit.  sinackeu,  Dut.  (nnakken:^  to 
cast  oil  the  ground,  to  tling ;  Dut.  smah  = 
\  loud  nnisn ;  Ger.  schmnt^cii  =  to  smack. 
Smack  (1)  and  smack  (J)  are  quite  distinct, 
thouyli  they  have  often  been  confused.)  (Skeut.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  a  sharp  stroke  or  slap  to ;  as,  To 
tiriack  a  persou's  lace, 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sharp  noise  by  striking 
with  ;  to  craclc. 

"  The  hoy  tben  smack'd  hU  wlilp,  and  fn^t 
Tlie  liurseSKcampered  throut'li  tho  iilih." 

IVoi-d^iPorth  :  Ati-o  Fell-. 

3.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  optning  the 
lips  quickly. 

4.  To  kiss  with  a  sharp  noise. 

"  *  God  bless  thee,  mouse."  the  bridegroom  eald, 
Aiid  s»>ftkt  lier  on  tho  lijis." 

Warner:  Atbiom  England,  pt.  11.,  ch.  Iv. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  the 
sudden  separation  of  the  lips. 

"  In  vain  I  taste,  nml  aip  and  smttcX-." 

Lloyd:  Familinr  Fpistle  to  a  Friend. 

5r  To  smack  at :  To  relish,  as  shown  by 
smacking  the  lips. 

smack  (1>,  *  smacke,  •  smak,  s.    [A.S. 

snuec  =  taste  ;  smecgan,  smieccan  =  to  tiisto  ; 
cogn.  witli  O.  Dut.  si)iaeck=  taste,  smack,  or 
flavour  ;  smaecken  =  to  savour  ;  Dut.  snuikoi 
to  taste  ;  Dan.  sHia(;=  taste  ;  stiuige  =  to  taste  ; 
Sw.  smak  =  taste  ;  smaka  ■=■  to  taste  ;  Ger. 
geschjiKick  =  taste  ;  sckmecken  =  to  taste  ;  Low 
Ger.  smekkcn  =  to  taste.J 

*  1.  Taste,  flavour, 

"  The  tAat  or  tmacke  of  snverle ...  Is  hofia  and  bit* 
tug.'— P.  Holland:  Plinia,  bk.  xix-.  ch.  xiL 

2.  A  slight  taste  or  flavour ;  savour,  tinc- 
ture. 

"  Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  pKBt  yoiur  youth, 
bath  yet  aome  unadi  ol  age  in  you." — Hhaketp. :  2 
Benry  IV..  i.  2, 

*  3.  Pleasing  taste  ;  a  relish,. 

*'  St.ick  pe.iae  upon 
To  cover  it  quickly  let  owner  reg 
Lest  dove  and  the  catlow  there  ifndiiig  a  smnek. 
With  ill  atoiniy  weather  do  peri&h  lliy  stjiek." 

Tuisei- :  UH^-andrj/. 

4.  A  flavour,  a  savour ;  a  slight  taste  or  ex- 
peiience. 

"  If  good  Madam  Sqiilnlum  my  work  should  ahuse^ 
May  I  venture  to  give  her  a  smack  of  my  uiu&e." 
Anstcy:  New  Bath  fiuide. 

*  5.  A  small  quantity,  a  taste. 

"  H'  essays  the  wimMe,  often  draws  It  back. 
And  deals  to  tbiraty  sorv.inta  but  a  smack." 

Dryden  :  Persius,  eat,  Iv. 

*  6.  A  slight  or  Buperticial  knowledge;  a 
smatteiing. 

"  He  hath  a  onTpfc  of  all  Deighhouring  langiiagea,"^— 
Sh^ikenp. :  Altt  H'dl  that  £nds  Well,  iv.  1. 

smack,  s,    [Smack  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  quick,  smart  blow,  as  with  the  flat  of 
the  hand  ;  a  slap. 

2.  A  quick,  sharp  noise,  as  after  a  relished 
taste,  or  a  hearty  kiss;  a  similar  noise  maile 
by  cracking  a  whip. 

*'  He  ,  .  .  kiss'd  her  lips. 
With  8uth  a  clamorous  anack,  that  at  tbe  parting 
All  the  eliurch  echo'd." 

£?iakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iLL  fL 

smack  (3).  S.  [O,  Dnt.  smacke,  smak:  Dan. 
smakkc :  Ger,  schviacke;  prob.  for  snack;  cf. 
A.S.  smicc  ^  a  smack  ;  I(!el,  sneUcja  ;  Dan. 
snekke ;  and  so  called  fi'om  its  snake-lik© 
movement  in  the  water.] 

Nmit. :  A  one-masted  vessel,  resembling  a 
sloop  or  a  cutter,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  used  in 
the  coasting  trade.  The  Leith  (Scotland) 
smacks  ran  as  high  as  200  tons, 

"  The  tmack  U  a  vessel  that  Is  rigged  like  a  cutter, 
and  it  is  nut  necessary  that  a  vexael  sliouTd  be  aHshiiii; 
boat  in  order  to  be  called  a  smacJc." — Daily  Terearaph. 
Nov.  28,  ISSi.  «•'*-. 

smack*  adv.  [Smack  (2),  v.]  In  a  sudden  and 
direct  manner,  as  with  a  smack  or  slap. 

smack-smooth,  a^!?.  Openly;  without 
obstruction  or  impediment;  smoothly  level. 

smack'-er,  s,    [Eng.  smack^  v. ;  -er.) 

1,  One  who  smacks. 

2.  A  smack ;  a  loud  kiss. 


•  sm&Ok'-er-ing.  «.  [Smack  (l),  $.]  A  smat- 
tering,    ((t'txrti:  ■Seriao/ijf,  p.  8J.) 

emack'-l[ng,  pr,  par.  &  a.    [Smack  (2),  *.] 
A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  t!ie  vrb). 
C  Asuty). :  Making  a  sharp,  brisk  sound; 
heuce,  bri.sl:. 

•smack'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sniocfc  (2),  v. ;  -Zf/.J 
With  a  smack  or  smacking  sound, 

Smaik,  s.  (IccL  svuriikr,  snieijkinn  =  mean- 
spirited,  timid.]  A  silly  fellow,  a  puny  fellow, 
a  paltry  rogue.    (Scotch.) 

*'  "0,  I  have  heard  of  that  tmaifc,' aaid  the  Scotch 
merchant,  interrupting  hiiu."— Scott :  H<jb  Roy,  xxiiL 

emalr'-ddclc,  «.    [Scotch  smair  =.  smear,  and 

Eng.  dock^i).} 

Bot,  :  Rujiiex  ohtusi/oUns  (Prior),  Named 
from  having  been  formerly  used  in  making 
healing  ointment.    (Jamieson.) 

*  smal-ack,  s.    [Smallaqe.] 

Smal-kal'-dic,  a.  (See  def.]  Of,  or  pertain- 
ing to  SaKilk;iKl,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tlie 
pro\ince  of  I'ulda,  eleveii  miles  north  of 
Meiniugen, 

Smalkaldlc  Articles,  s.  pi 

Hist.  :  Articles  of  guarantee  drawn  up  by 
LutliLi-,  at  Wittenberg,  in  10:36,  and  subscribed 
by  the  theolo-ians  present  at  a  nii-eling  of 
the  League  in  1637.  It  was  a  summary  of  the 
religious  principles  of  tlie  League,  designed 
to  be  presented  to  the  Council  proclaimed 
by  Pope  Paul  lU. 

Smalkaldlc  League, «. 

Hist.:  Adefensive  alliance,  formed  in  1581, 
between  tho  whole  of  Northern  Germany, 
Denmark,  Saxony,  and  W'irtemburg,  with 
portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  poli- 
tical freedom  of  its  adherents  against  Charles 
V.  and  the  Catliolic  Powers.  The  struggle 
knnwu  as  the  War  of  Smalkatd  commenced  in 
lo4(3,  and  was  carried  on  with  varying  for- 
tune on  both  sides  [Interim],  till  the  olpjects 
of  the  League  were  att;iiiied  in  lo'^O,  when 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saximy,  cnnipelled  the 
Emperor  to  grant  the  treaty  of  Passau,  which 
was  ratified  in  1055. 

email,  *  emal,  *  smale,  c  &  s,    [A.S.  sm^l 

=  small,  thin;  cogu.  with  Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
smal  =  narrow,    thin  ;  Goth,   smais  =  small ; 
Ger.  «c/i'nai  =  narrow,  thin,  slim.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Little  in  size;  not  large,  not  great;  of 
little  dimensions  ;  not  big  ;  diminutive, 

2.  Little  in  degree,  quantity  amount,  or 
number.    (Acts  xix.  23.) 

3.  Little  in  duration  ;  short. 

"After  some  smaH  apace," 

6hiikc3p. :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  iv.  8. 

i.  Being  of  little  moment,  weight,  or  im- 
portance ;  trifling,  inconsiderable,  petty, 
"  3o  small  a  fault," 
Shakesp. :  Two  Oe/itlcm-cn  of  Verona,  iv.  L 

5.  Of  little  genius,  talent,  worth,  or  ability ; 
petty,  poor. 

"  Knowing  by  fame,  »mall  iweta.  sntaU  mnsiolatug 
Small  iiaiutera,  and  still  srii((ffi.r  politicians." 

Uarte, 

6.  Of  little  strength;  of  poor  quality; 
Weak  :  as,  siiuiU  beer. 

7.  As  applied  to  the  voice  : 

*  (1)  Fine ;  of  a  clear  and  high  sound. 

"  Thy  small  nijw 
Is,  as  the  tnaideii's  organ,  shriUnnd  souud.** 

Hhakesp. :  Twelfth  Jfi^ht,  i.  ^ 

(2)  Gentle,  soft ;  not  loud. 

*'  After  the  Are  a  still  small  voice." — 1  Kingi  xli.  12. 

8.  Characterized  by  littleness  of  mind  or 
character;  indicating  little  worth;  nnrrow- 
minded,  sellish,  ungenerous,  mean,  petty, 

U,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  small  or  slender  part  of  anything ; 
as,  the  sriudl  of  the  leg. 

2.  (PL):  Small-clothes,  breechea. 

"  Wear  a  negative  coat  and  positive  smaVi.* 

ilood:  Hits  Kilnuinsegg. 

3.  (PO'  The  Little-go  or  previous  examina- 
tion.    Now  called  Responsions. 

"Looking  forward  with  annoyance  to  the  rather 
childish  Qrst  examiiintioiN  In  Ox(<ird  language  ktiowu 
OS  Smatle."—Scnbners  Jlnyazine,  Dec,  1878,  p.  28i 

H  Small  of  an  anchor: 

Nnut.  :  The  part  of  the  shank  immediately 
tinder  the  stock. 


small-arms,  s.  j>L  A  general  tc^iu  in* 
eluding  iiiuskfis,  liili.-.'^,  carltitiL's,  pistols,  ic, 
as  distinguished  from  canuou. 

small-bcer,  $.     Beer  of  a  poor,  weak 

quality. 

^  "  (1)  To  chrotilcle  small  beer:  To  bo  engaged 
in  tri\  ial  occupations. 

"  To  Buckle  luols  uud  chroniclo  tinall  beer." 

Shak''*p.  :  Uthrllo,  II.  L 

(2)  To  think  small  heer  (i/anything:  To  hsT* 
a  poor  opinion  of  it. 

small-bur,  s. 

BoL:  TriuTiifetta  Lappula, 
small-burdock,  s. 
Bot.:  Xaiithinm  Strumario, 
small-cardamom,  s. 

Bot. :  Amoinuiii  CardamomuTn, 

*  small-Chat,  s.    Small  talk,  gossip. 

"  yome  smiill-cfiat  and  gninoa  expeotallon." 

liryden:  An  Kpilogut, 

small-cMsel,  5.  A  burin  or  graver  used 
by  engravers,  chasers,  &c 

small-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  male  nether 
garments,  as  trousers,  breeche.s,  &g,  ;  smalls. 

"  You'd  letter  walk  about  begirt  with  brlari, 
Inatejul  of  coat  .aud  sn\aU-<:lolhes." 

Byron .'  Beppo,  iT, 

small-coal,  s. 

*  1.  Little  wood  coals  that  used  to  be  sold 
to  light  fires. 

"  When  tmall-coal  murmurs  In  the  hoarser  throaL** 
Oay:  Trivia,  ii,  35. 

2.  Coal  not  in  lumps  or  large  pieces. 

Small-coal  man:  One  who  sells  coal  in  small 
quantities,  usually  in  conripction  with  other 
articles,  as  greengrocery,  &.C. 

small-craft,  s.  A  vessel,  or  vessels  ia 
geneial,  of  a  small  size. 

small-crepitation,  t. 

J'afhol. :  A  sunnd  of  the  bursting  of  air^ 
bubbles  in  the  mucous  secretion  existing  ia 
the  smaller  vesicles  of  the  lungs  in  bronchitis, 
and  still  more  in  pneumonia, 

small-debts,  s.  pi. 

1.  In  England,  such  debts  as  are  nsually 
sued  for  in  the  county  courts. 

2.  In  Scotland,  debts  under  £12,  recover- 
able by  summary  process  in  the  sherill' court. 

Smal!-(h-ht  court:  A  court  for  tho  recovery 
of  small  debts  :  in  Enu'Ian<l,  the  county  courts; 
in  Scotland,  the  sherilT  courts. 

small-fruits,  s.  pi.  Emits  raised  In 
market-gardens,  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  the  like. 

8maU-fry,5.  Small  creatures  collectively ; 
young  children;  persons  of  no  impoitance. 
(Cotloq.)    [Fky  (2),  s.] 

*  small-hand,  s.  The  hand-writing  used 
in  ordinary  coirespondeuce,  as  distinguished 
from  text  or  large-baud. 

small-hours,  s.  j^Z.    [Hour,] 

small-intestine,  s,    [Int£stinb,] 

small-lupine,  s. 

Bot. :  L-upinus  luinus, 
small-monarda,  s, 
Bot. :  Pycmnithcinum  monardello, 
small-nailed  seal,  s. 

Zool. :  Fhoca  Icptonyx,     [Sea-leoj*ARD.J 
small-palm,  5. 

Bot.  :  Sahal  Palmetto. 

small-peppermint, 

Bot. :  ThijriUiS  ripcrella. 

small-^pica,  s. 

Print.  :  A  size  of  type  between  long  prime? 

and  pica. 

This  line  is  Small  Pica. 

•small-piece,  s.  A  Scotch  coin,  worth 
about  2.,d.  sterling. 

small-pox,  s. 

Pathol. :  Vai  iola ;  a  contagious  disease,  dis- 
tinguislied  by  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  passing 
through  several  stages,  from  simple  cnngesiioa 
of  the  papilla,  followed  by  small  red  spots, 
which  develop  serous  infiltrations,  called  ve- 
sicles, with  their  charaeteiistic  cential  de- 
pression, changing  to  jnistnlea,  which  invade 
the  deeper  tissue  under  the  skin,  and  leave 


b6il,  bo^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eiyist.    -ing; 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^xu  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -$lou,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  d^I,  d$l« 
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cicatrices  in  tlie  fnnn  of  pitting.  After  the 
pustules  liave  formed,  a  crust  is  produced,  con- 
tracting in  tlie  centre,  and  nltiniately  fallinj^ 
off,  when  in  favourable  cases,  recovery  takes 
place ;  but  often  sloughiny,  ]i\?eiiiia,  pneu- 
monia, laryngitis,  &c.,  supervene,  and  increiise 
the  daiijrer  to  life.  The  si^ht  also  is  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  furni.ition  of  pustules  on 
the  cornea,  and  the  eruption  is  also  found  in 
severe  eases  in  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  other 
mucous  passages.  The  pt^riod  of  incubation 
is  usually  about  twelve  days,  in  which  fever. 
lieaihi<-he,  backache,  and  restlessness  and 
anxiety  are  prominent  symptoms.  Tliree  days 
after  the  invasion  of  the  initial  fever,  the 
eruption  appears,  going  on  to  suppuration, 
with  secondary  fever  about  tlie  eighth  day.  and 
terEuinatiiig  from  the  eleventh  to  the  four- 
teenth day,  with  desiccation,  which  lasts  for 
three  to  six  weeks  or  more,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack.  There  are  three  chief 
forms  of  the  disease,  variola  discreta  (simple 
Binall-pox),  usually  terminating  in  recovery ; 
variola  conjlriens  (confluent  small-pox,  where 
the  spots  run  into  one  another),  in  which 
almost  half  the  c;iscs  end  fatally  ;  and  variola 
Jiemorrhaijica  (the  spots  being  of  a  purplish- 
black  from  hsmorrhiigic  eflusions),  usually 
fatal  in  forty-eight  hours.  Vaccination  (q.  v.) 
is  ordinarily  a  preventive,  and  where  it  does 
not  prevent,  greatly  modilies  the  disease, 
althimgh  fatal  cases  sometimes  occur  among 
vaccinated  persons.  The  mortality  from 
Bmall-pox  unmodified  by  vaccination  is  about 
60  per  cent.  [Revaccination.]  From  the 
very  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  isolation 
of  the  patient,  and  vaccination  or  revaccina- 
tion  of  all  who  have  been  in  contact  with  him, 
are  absolutely  indicatt-d  to  prevent  it  be- 
coming, as  it  too  frequently  does  through 
neglect  of  these  precautions,  epidemic. 

Bmall-reed. ;:. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Calamagrostis  (q.v.). 
small-stuff,  s. 

Naut. :  A  t«rm  applied  to  spun-yarn,  mar- 
line, and  the  smallest  kind  of  ropes. 

small-taUCt  s.  Light  conversation,  gossip. 

Bxnall-tithes,  s.  pi.    [Tithe.] 

small-wares,  s.  pi.  The  name  given  to 
textile  articles  of  the  tape  kind,  narrow  hind- 
togs  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woollen  fabric  ; 
plaited  sash-cord,  braid,  &c. ;  also  to  buttons, 
nooks,  eyes,  and  other  dress  trimmings,  &c. 

•  Btnall,  v.t.    [Small,  a.]    To  make  small  or 
less. 

gyw^n,  adv,    [Small,  a.] 

"  1.  In  or  to  a  little  degree  or  quantity ; 
little. 

"Ittman  avftUa  ray  mood." 

ShitJcesp.  :  /iiipe  of  Luerect,  1,273. 

2,  In  or  into  small  particles  ;  finely  :  as,  To 
pound  sugar  small. 
*  3.  With  a  high  and  clear  sound. 

"She  speAkstmoI/,  like &v/om.aJi,"—Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wioet  (/  WiniUor,  I  L 

4.  Timidly:  as.  To  sing  sma?i — i.c.,  to  speak 
humbly  through  fear.     {Colloq.) 

0mall'-age    (age   as   ig)»  *  small-ache, 

*  smal-aclL,   s.      [Eng.  small,  and  •  ach  = 
parsley,    as    distinguished    from    Smymium 
Olusatrum,  the  Great  Parsley.    (Prior.).] 
Bot. :  Apium  graveoletis.     [Apium.) 

"  Smallage  is  raised  by  Blips  or  seed,  which  is  red- 
disli,  and  pretty  big.  of  a  roimdtsb  oval  fi|;ure." — 
Mortimer:  Hutbandry. 

Small'-ish.  a.     [Eng.  smallt  a. ;  -UK]    Rather 
small. 
"  SynaUith  In  the  girdleatede."     Romaunt  of  the  Rote. 

small' -ness,  *  smal-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sjnall, 

a. ;  -ness.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  small  or  of 
little  dimensions  ;  littleness  of  size  or  extent. 

•■  Thitt  sort  of  animals  being,  by  reason  o£  their 
tmnJtnt-ss.  the  fittest  of  those  fiiruished  with  luuga." — 
Boj/ii:    n^7,-s.  iii.  ST6. 

2.  Liltl-ness  of  quantity,  amount,  orvalue: 
aa,  the  snutUness  of  a  bill. 

3.  Littleness  in  degree:  as,  the  smallness 
of  pain. 

4.  Littleness  in  force  or  strength ;  weak- 
ness. 

"  When  the  neatness  of  his  charge  exceeds 
The  tmaUntfts  of  hia  powtrs." 

DanUl:  CioU  Wart.  H 

5.  Littleness  of  importance ;  inconsider- 
ftbleness  ;  as,  the  sm^dlness  of  an  afiair. 


*  6.  Fineness,  softness,  melodiousness, 
clearness  :  as,  the  siiuUlnas  of  a  female  voice. 

smalls,  s.  pi.    [Small,  j.,  3.] 

*  smar-l3^,a<iy.     [Kn^.  small ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  small  quantity  or  degree  ;  littie. 

"  The  Frenchmen  seeing  they  could  not  that  wav 
nreviiil,  coutiiillciJ  their  battery  but  t'unUi/,  on  whtim 
before  they  had  spent  I. Sou  shot  iu  a  day." — Harriet : 
Jiecords;  King  Edward  lau.  3). 

2.  By  few  people. 

"  Veuulph  anJ  his  pai"ainoure  were  wmaUy  accom- 
pauyed."— /"aftj/UH;  Crouydc,  ch.  clii. 

smalt,  s.  [Ital.  s^iuiUo,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  smalz- 
jan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  smehen  ^  to  smelt  (q.v.); 
Ger.  schmelzeii  ;  Dut.  stiuUt.] 

C'hem. :  A  vitreous  substance  prepared  by 
melting  roasted  crjbalt  ore  with  silica  and 
potash,  and  grinding  the  product  to  a  fine 
powder.  It  is  sometimes  called  powder-blue, 
and  is  used  to  give  a  blue  tinge  to  writing- 
paper,  linen,  and  starch,  and,  not  being 
atfected  by  fire,  is  frequently  employed  in 
painting  earthenware. 

smalt'-ine,  smalt'-ite,  s.  [Ital.  smalto  = 
smalt,  enamel;  sutf.  -iae,  -ite  {Min.);  Ger. 
speiskobalt.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  metallic  mineral,  oc- 
curring sometimes  in  crystals  in  whicli  the 
cubic  faces  mostly  predominate,  but  more 
frequently  massive.  Hardness,  5*5  to  6;  sp. 
gr.  6"4  to  7"2 ;  lustre,  metallic  ;  colour,  tin- 
white  to  steel-gray ;  streak,  grayish-black  ; 
brittle.  Compos.  :  soniewhat  variable  owing 
to  the  replacement  of  a  part  of  the  cobalt  by 
nickel,  hut  typical  kinds  would  contain, 
arsenic,  72"1  ;  cobalt,  9-4 ;  nic^kel,  9*5 ;  iron, 
9'0=^1(J0,  correspoiiding  with  the  formula, 
(Co,Fe,Ni,)As2.  Dana  divides  as  follows  :  (1) 
Cobaltic  =^  smaltine  ;  (2)  Nickelifeious  =  chlo- 
anthite,  in  which  cobalt  is  sometimes  almost 
absent ;  (3)  Ferriferous  =  safflorite,  which 
contains  over  ten  per  cent  of  iron.  Mixtures 
of  these  lead  to  other  groups,  which  however 
blend  more  or  less  with  one  another.  Found 
in  veins  frequently  associated  with  silver, 

smaltz,  f^.    [Smalt] 

*  sm^r'-agd,  *  sma-rag'-diis,  s.  [Lat. 
sniaragdiis,  from  Gr.  UfxapaySo^  {smaragdos)  = 
an  emerald  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr.  sm^rarjde,  esmer- 
aulte.]  The  emerald ;  also  applied  to  the 
jasper,  beryl,  malachite,  &c, 

"  A.  table  of  gold  richly  adorned  with  carbuncles. 
tmaragdes.  and  other  precious  etonea." — Donne :  Eat. 
Septuagint,  p.  196. 

sma-rag'-dine,  a.  [Lat.  smmragdinus.'l  Per- 
twining  to  emerald  ;  consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling emerald  ;  of  an  emerald  green. 

sma^rag'-dite,  s.  [Lat.  CTtarag(7(us)  =:  an 
emerald  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Jlfui.).J 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Amphibole  (q.v.),  of  a 
light  grass-green  colour,  belonging  (according 
to  Dana  and  others)  to  tlie  aluminous  division 
of  the  amphiboles.  Occurs  frequently  with 
the  ill-defined  form  of  felspar  called  Saussurite 
(q.v.),  constituting  the  rock  called  Gabbro. 

8ma-rag-dd-clial'-9Xte,  s.  [Lat.  smarag- 
dits  =  emerald  ;  Gr.  yuAxos  {ckalkos)^  copper, 
and  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  ATACAMiTEand  Dioptase 
(q.v.). 

smar'-is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  trttapU  (smaris) 
=  a  small  sea-fish  mentioned  by  Oppian.] 

Ickthy. :  A  genus  of  small  Percidse,  with 
six  species,  from  the  Mediterranean.  Body 
oblong  or  cylindrical,  with  very  small  ciliated 
scales  ;  mouth  very  protractile,  teeth  villi- 
form,  palate  toothless  ;  caudal  forked. 

smart,  *  smarte,  *  smerte,  s.,  a.,  &  adv. 

[Dut.    smart,  smert ;    Low    Ger.    smart;  Dan. 
snierte ;    Ger.    schmerz ;    Russ.    sm^rt ;    Lith. 
sj?i«r(is  =  death  ;  Sw,  smcirta.]    [Smart,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sharp,  quick,  lively  pain ;  a  pricking 
lo&il  pain. 

"And  this  we  denominate  heat,  from  that  best 
known  elt'ect  we  flud  it  have  upon  ourselves  in  ralainK 
a  burning  s^nart  in  our  flesh."— SearcA;  Light  c/ 
Jtature.  vol.  1.,  pt.  i.,  ch,  vii. 

2.  Severe  pain  of  mind ;  sharp,  pungent 
grief. 

"And  mourns  with  m«ch  and  frequent  tmart." 

t'uwper  :  Olney  Hymiis.  xllL 

3.  A  contraction  of  smart-money  (q.v.). 

4.  A  fellow  that  affects  smartness,  brisk- 
ness, or  vivacity,    {^iang.) 


B.  As  ailji'ctive  ; 

1.  Causing  a  sharp,  quick,  lively  pain ; 
amarting,  pungent,  pricking. 

" Their  suf test  touch  are  tmurt  as  lizards'  stiogs." 
•     Shakexp.  :  2  Henry  (7.,  iiu  3. 

2.  Keen,  sharp,  severe,  poignant :  as,  ft 
smart  pain, 

3.  Vigorous,  sharp,  severe :  as,  a  maart 
skirmish. 

4.  Producing  any  effect  with  force  or  vigour; 
vigorous,  strong,  effective  :  as,  a  sjrwirf  blow. 

5.  Brisk,  fresh  :  as,  a  smart  breeze. 

6.  Brisk,  quick;  performed  briskly:  as,  a 
smart  walk, 

7-  Brisk,  vivacious,  lively,  witty. 

8.  Brisk,  active ;  quick  in  action  ;  not  dull 
or  slow. 

"  Aod  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  haa  left." 
Cowper  :  Task,  iv.  4S8. 

9.  Quick,  intelligent,  clever,  sharp:  as,  a 
smart  business  man. 

10.  Keen  or  sharp,  as  in  making  bargains ; 
well  able  to  take  cave  of  one's  own  interests ; 
sharp  ;  using  sharp  practices.     (Anier.) 

11.  Acute  and  pertinent;  witty,  to  the 
point :  as,  a  smart  answer. 

12.  Dressed  in  a  showy  manner,  spruce. 

13.  Heavy,  severe,  sharp :  as,  a  smart  sen- 
tence. 

C*  As  adv. :  Smartly. 

"  For  to  lede  hym  switha  and  $marte," 

Oower:  C.  A.,  vll. 

smart-money,  s. 

1.  Money  paid  by  a  person  to  buy  himself 
off  from  some  unpleasant  difficulty  or  predi- 
cament :  specif., 

(1)  Mil.  :  Money  paid  by  a  recruit,  before 
being  sworn  in,  to  be  free  from  his  engagement. 

(2)  Law :  Excessive  or  vindictive  damages ; 
damages  in  excess  of  the  injury  done:  such 
damages  are  given  in  cases  of  gross  miscon- 
duct or  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

2.  Money  allowed  to  soldiers  and  sailors 
for  wounds  and  injuries  received  in  service. 

smart-ticket,  s.  A  certificate  granted 
to  a  seaman  when  hurt,  maimed,  or  disabled 
in  the  service,  showing  that  he  is  entitled  to 
smart-money,  or  an  allowance  for  wounds  or 
injuries  received  iu  the  service. 

smart-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Polygonum  Hydropiper,  called  also 
Arse-smart.  The  English  names  refer  to  the 
acrid  qualities  of  tlie  plant,  which  is  from  one 
to  three  feet  high,  and  grows  in  watery  places, 
[Polygonum.] 

smart,  *  smerte,  v.t.  &  t.  [A.S.  smeortan^ 
cogn.  witli  Dut.  smarten  =  to  give  pain; 
smart  =  pain;  Dan.  smerte;  Sw.  svtarta; 
0.  H.  Ger.  sinerzan  =  to  pain,  sinerza  =  smart, 
pain  ;  Ger.  schmsrzen  =  to  smart ;  schmerz  = 
smart,  pain  ;  Lat.  mordeo  =  to  bite.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  feel  a  lively,  pungent  pain  ;  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  pungent,  local  pain,  as  from  some 
piercing  or  irritating  application. 

"  I  have  some  wounds  upon  ine  and  thev  tmart." 
Shakeip. :  Coriolanut,  1.  9. 

2.  To  feel  pungent  pain  of  mind;  to  feel 
sharp  pain  ;  to  suffer  evil  consequences ;  to 
suffer,  to  bear  a  penalty, 

•'  Some  ol  us  will  smart  for  It." 

Shakesp.  .    Miirh  Ado,  v.  L 

B.  Trans. :  To  catxse  a  lively,  pungent  pain 
in. 

smarf-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  smart;  -en.]  To  make 
smart  or  spruce ;  to  render  brisk,  lively, 
smart,  or  active.  (Frequently  with  up:  as. 
To  srruirten  one's  self  up.) 


[Etym.  doubtful.]    To  waste 


smar'-tle.  vA. 

away.     (I'ruv.) 

smart'-ly,  •  smert-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mart,  o.; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  a  smart  manner;  so  as  to  smart; 
with  sharp,  pungent  paiu. 

2.  Quickly,  briskly, 

"  And  therwith  be  eterte  op  tmertty  and  cast  dOwn 
a  grute.°  Chaucer:  Taleo/Beryn. 

3.  Vigorously,  actively,  sharply. 

"The  art.  order,  and  gravitv  of  these  uroreedlngs. 
where  short,  severe,  constant  rures  were  set.  and 
amnrtly  jiursued.  uifide  them  lesa  taken  notice  of." 
—Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

4.  Sharply,  wittily,  briskly:  as.  He  an- 
swered smartly. 


i&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  core,  vnlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qo  =  Isw. 
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6.  Sharply,   heavily  : 
for  his  conduct. 


as,  He  paid  fmartly 


6.  Showily,  in  a  showy  manner,  sprucely: 
as,  He  dresses  sviartly. 

amart'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  smart,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smart; 
acuteness,  poignancy,  keenness,  pungency. 

2.  Quickness,  briskness,  vigour :  as,  the 
tJnarhiess  of  a  blow. 

3.  Sharpness,  wittinesa  vivacity,  cleverness. 

*•  iiotmtirfnets  in  thejeat."        Cowpsr :  Talk,  I.  <69, 

*  4.  Sharpness,  severity :  as,  the  smartness 
of  a  penalty. 

5.  Showiness,  spruceness  :  as,  smartness  of 
dress. 

6.  Sharpness  in  dealing  with  others  ;  keen- 
ness in  business. 

•mash,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  word  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Sw  dial,  snm.</,-e  =  to  kiss 
with  a  loud  noise,  to  smack  ;  smash  =  a  slight 
explosion,  a  crack,  a  report.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  break  iu  pieces  by  violence, 
to  dash  to  pieces. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  go  to  pieces,  to  be  ruined,  to  fail,  to 
become  bankrupt.  (Frequently  with  itp.) 
iColloq.) 

2.  To  utter  base  coin.    (5^71^.) 

smash,  5.    [Smash,  v.] 

1.  A  breaking  to  pieces. 

2.  Ruin,  destruction,  failure,  bankruptcy. 

"  If  it  .  .  .  comes  to  out-Hiid-oiit  tntash  <iud  aelling 
up."— /)(ii/,v  Telegraph,  Dec.  28.  1885. 

3.  Iced  brandy-and-water.    (Slang.) 

If  All  to  smash  :  All  to  pieces.    (Vulgar.) 
smash-up,  s.    Total  ruin. 

"  There  was  a  final  sm'tsh-up  of  his  party  as  well  as 
hl8  owu  reputation."— fl(.  Jamet't  Oatette.  Jan.  22. 16S". 

■m&sh'-er,  s.     [Eng.  smash  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  smashes  or 
breaks. 

2.  Anything  astounding,  extraordinary,  or 
very  large  and  unusual  ;  a  settler.    (Slang.) 

3.  One  who  passes  bad  coin ;  a  coiner. 
(Slang.) 

"  Paper  of  a  kind  commonly  used  l>y  smatJters  to 
wmp  (ip  tlieir  coinu  to  prevent  their  rublilitg  against 
e&chotUeT."~L'veniuff  Standard,  Jan.  ll,  1886. 

smash'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Smash,  v.] 
smashing-machlAe,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  jiress  made  on  the  principle 
of  an  embossing-press,  and  used  for  compress- 
ing books. 

*8mat9h,  *smatche,  $.  [A  softened  form 
of  smack  (I),  s.)    Taste,  tincture,  smack. 

"  Thy  lile  Iiath  bad  some  amalch  of  honour  in  "t." 
iihakeip,:  Juliut  CcBsar,  v,  6. 

*sm&t9h,  'smatche,  v.i.  [Smatch,  s.]  To 
have  a  taste  or  smack  ;  to  smack. 

"  Allowing  hia  description  therein  to  retain  and 
tmatcheot  verltie,"- £f(in(a(?r;  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  22. 

•  sm&t'-ter.  *  smat-er,  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  svmttra 
=  to  clatter,  to  cackle,  a  variant  of  siiattra  = 
to  chatter  ;   Dan.  snaddre  ;   Ger.  schnattern  ; 
Dbd.  snakke  =  to  chat,  to  pmte.j 
A*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorantly;  to 
ehatter. 

"A  virtuoso,  able 
To  amatter.  quack,  and  emit,  and  dabble." 

Hutler  :  Uudibrat,  pt.  liL  C,  1. 

2.  To  have  a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge 
of  anything. 

B.  Trans.:  To  talk  ignorantly  or  superfi- 
cially about ;  to  chatter  about. 

■mat'-ter,  s.  [Smatter,  v.]  A  slight  super- 
ficial knowledge;  a  smattering. 

'"Ann-iffer  of  judicial  aatrolugy."—remi>Ie. ■  Ancient 
*  Modern  Learning. 

■mat'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  smatter,  V.  ;  -er.]  One 
whu  has  only  a  smattering  or  slight  superficial 
knowledge  of  any  subject. 

"They  are  not  therefore  men  of  sound  learning  for 
the  must,  but  amiiftereyi.''—Cranm€r:  Letter  unto 
H'loker. 

smat'-ter-ing,  s.  [Smatter,  v.]  A  slight 
superficial  knowledge. 

"He  had  th-re  acquired  ft  smattering  of  letters. "— 
Macaulay  :  Itist.  Eng.,  cli.  xili. 

smear,  *  smere,   *  smerien,  •  smlrien, 

v.t.      [A.S.  smerien,    smyrian,    from   smeru  = 


fat ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sineren—  to  grease,  from 
snn:er=  f&t;  Icel.  sniyrja  =  to  anoint,  from 
smjor,  smdr  =  grease  ;  Dan.  smore,  from  smor 
grease ;  Sw,  si/iorja,  from  smor;  Ger.  schmieren, 
from  schmeer;  Goth.  snwitrMr=fatiiess ;  smarna 
==■  dung  ;  Gr.  fivpoy  (nmron)  =  an  unguent.] 

1.  To  overspread  with  any  substance  vis- 
cous, unctuous,  or  adhesive ;  to  besmear,  to 
daub. 

"  Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure. 
Made  each  crevico  safe  from  water." 

Long/vttuw:  Ilia wat?ia,  vil. 

2.  To  soil,  to  stain,  to  contaminate,  to 
pollute. 

"  My  glory  smeared  in  dust  and  blood." 

.Sh'tkfsp. :  a  Henry  t'l.,  v.  % 


[A.S.  srtieru 
substance ; 


smear,    *  smere,  "  smair, 

=  fat.]      [SilKAR,  v.] 

*  1.  Fat,    grease ;    a    fat,    oily 
ointment,  fatness. 

2.  A  spot  made  as  if  with  some  unctuous 
substance  ;  a  stain,  a  blot,  a  blotch,  a  patch. 

smear-case,  s.  [Dan.  smeer-kaas,  from 
S77i«er  =  grease,  and  ^cwts  =  cheese.]  A  pre- 
paration of  milk  made  to  be  spread  on  bread. 
Called  also  Cottage-cheese.    (Amer.) 

smear-dab,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Ttie  Lenmn  Dab  (q.v.).  Called  also 
the  Smnoth  Dab.     [Dab  (1),  s.,  II.  2.] 

smear'-iug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Smear,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Pottery  :  An  operation  in  firing  whereby  an 
external  lustre  is  imparted  without  glazing. 

[SMflR.] 

Smear'-j^,  a.  [Eng.  smear;  -y.]  Tending  to 
smear  or  soil ;  greasy,  unctuous,  and  adhesive 

"  The  imeary  wax  the  brightening  blaze  supplies." 
Howe:  Lucan;  Phattalia,  ill. 

smeath,  s.    [Smew.] 

smeath-man'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  by  De 
L'iuidullc,  alter  Siiieathmann,  a  naturalist  and 
African  traveller.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Passifloracese.  Known 
species  two,  both  erect  instead  of  creeping 
like  most  Passion-flowers.  Smeathmannia 
IcEvigata,  from  Sierra  Leone,  is  cultivated  in 
English  hothouses. 

smect'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  c/jvjKTd?  (smektos)  ~  greasy ; 

sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Fuller's  earth  (q.v.). 

Smed'-dum«  s.      [A.S.  smedeme  =  meal,   fine 
flour.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  powder  or  finestpart  of  ground  malt. 

2.  Sagacity,  quickness  ;  sharpness  of  appre- 
hension ;  spirit,  mettle,  liveliness. 

II.  Metal.  :  The  smaller  particles  which 
pass  through  the  sieve  in  hutching  (q.v.). 

smee  (1),  s.    [Smew.] 

Smee  (2),  s.  [Dr.  Alfred  Sniee,  F.R.S.,  in- 
ventor of  the  battery.]  (See  etym.  and  com- 
pound.) 

Smee's  battery,  5. 

Elect. :  A  battery  in  which  there  is  a  sheet 
of  platinum  (oi-,  for  cheapness,  silver)  between 
two  vertical  ]ilates  of  zinc.  On  the  platinum 
is  a  deposit  of  the  same  metal  finely  divided, 
in  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  as  possible  the 
effects  of  polarization. 

smeek,  *  smeke,  s.    [Smoke 

smee'-kit,  a.    [Smoked.] 

•  smeeth  (1),  v.t.  [Prob.  connected  with  smith 
(q.v.).]     To  smoke  ;  to  blacken  with  smoke. 

smeeth  (2),  v.t.    [Smooth,  t-.]    (Prov.) 

""smeg-mat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  smegmat(itf) ;  -ic] 
Resembling  smegmatite  (q.v.);  having  the 
nature  or  properties  of  soap ;  soapy,  deter- 
sive, cleansing. 


[Gr.   o-jLiyj-yjita  (srmgina), 
(smegmatos)  =  a.n  unguent; 


sme^-ma-tite,  i 

genit.     CT/xTJ-yMtiTos 

suiT.  ■itii(min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  soapy  clay,  occurring  at  Plombiferes. 
Dana  refers  it  to  Montmorillonite  (q.v.). 

smeir,  s.    [Smear.] 

Pottery:   A  semi-glaze  on  potterj' ;  common 
salt  added  to  an  earthenware  glaze. 


smel'-ite,    «.     [Gr.    um^Aij    (*7n«ie)  =  soap, 
grease;  sulT.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Kaolin  (q.v.). 

smell,  'smelle,  v.t.  &  t.      [Allied  to  Dat 
sni^ulen  =  to    smoulder;     Low    Ger.   smtlen. 
The  more  original  form  is  A.S.  smoran,  smorian 
=  to  suffocate.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  perceive  by  the  nose  or  by  thtt 
olfactory  nerves  ;  to  perceive  the  scent  of. 

"We  trnt-llcU  the  sniokc  of  lire,  thougli  we  did  not 
see  it."— Cook :  Second  Vnyagg,  bk.  1.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  To  perceive  as  though  by  the  smell 
or  scent ;  to  scent  out ;  to  detect  by  sagacity. 

"  licat  she  some  subtle  pmctlce  tm^'ll" 

.sliakeap.  :  Pauionate  Pilgrim,  307. 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  give  out  an  odour  or  perfume  ;  to 
allect  the  sense  of  smell. 

■'  There  saw  I  eke  the  fresh  hauthome 
lu  white  motley,  that  bo  swot«  dutli  tmrll." 

Lydga.t«:  Complaint  of  lilack  Knight. 

2.  To  have  or  give  out  a  particular  odour, 
perfume,  or  scent.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Honey  in  Spain  tJnetltith  apparently  of  the  rose- 
mary ur  onuige,  from  whence  the  l>ee  gftlhereth  It."— 
liacon. 

3.  To  practise  smelling ;  to  exercise  the 
sense  of  smell. 

■*  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  tmelt 
thereto,  shall  be  cut  oS."—£xodu»  xxx.  38. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  have  a  particular  tincture  or 
smack  ;  to  smack. 

"  Thy  counsel  tmells  of  no  cowardice." 

Shafcegp. :  Titus  Aj>itro?iicui,  IL  L 

H  (1)  To  smell  a  rat:  [Rat,  s.  %]. 

*  (2)  To  smell  out :  To  find  out  by  sagacity. 

smell,  ""smel,  *Bmelle,  *  smul,  «. 

[Smell,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Hidden  wnyes,  that  scarse  an  hound  by  tm^n 
Can  follow  out."  Spenaer .-  F.  y.,  V.  li.  t. 

2.  The  quality  of  a  thing  or  substance,  or 
emanation  therefrom,  which  affects  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  ;  scent,  odour,  perfume. 

"  All  the  tmelt  of  nlauts,  and  of  other  bodies,  ts 
caused  by  these  volatile  parts."— ^sW  .■  On  the  Human 
Mind.  ch.  it.  §  L 

II.  Physiol. :  The  perception  of  odorous 
emanations,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  They  may  consist  of  aerial 
waves,  or  may  be  aerial  particles  of  the 
odorous  substance.  In  either  case,  they  are 
extremely  delicate ;  air  containing  only  a 
millionth  part  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  having  a 
distinct  odour,  and  a  minute  portion  of  musk 
will  continue,  without  appreciable  loss  of 
weight,  to  render  its  presence  perce])tible  in 
a  large  room  for  years.  These  paitick-s  must 
be  conducted  to  the  nostrils  by  the  air,  or  no 
impression  will  be  perceived.  The  organ  of 
smell  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose,  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  upper  and  middle  turbimds  and 
the  septum  Tiasi  being  specially  modified  for 
this  purpose.  [Anosmia.]  Smell  exists  in 
all  the  higher  animals.  Darwin  (Descent  of 
Man,  pt.  1.,  ch.  i.)  says  th;it  it  is  of  su- 
preme importance  to  tlie  Ruminants  in  warn- 
ing them  of  danger,  to  tlie  Carnivora  fnr  find- 
ing their  prey,  and  to  others  again,  as  the 
wild  boar,  for  both  purposes  combined.  Mr. 
S.  P.  Woodward  finds  it  present  in  the 
Cephalopnds  and  Gasteropods. 

smell-smock,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  C'irdinnitie  pratensis ;  (2)  Anenume 
nemorosa.     (Britten  £•  Holland.) 

smell'-er,  s.    [Eng.  smell,  v. ;  -er.] 

\.  One  who  smells ;  one  who  perceives  by 
the  organs  of  smell. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  out  aa 
odour  or  smell. 

"  Such  nasty  smellerg  .  .  . 
Tbey  might  have  cudgclld  ii<c  with  their  very  stink*.* 
Seaum.  i  riet.  :  A'icc  ralour,  v,  1. 

3.  The  nose.  Also  applied  to  a  blow  on  the 
nose.     (Pugilistic  slang.) 

4.  (PL) :  The  vibrissse  of  a  cat.    (Prov.) 

*  smell' -feast,  s.     [Eng.  smell,  slM  feast.) 

1.  One  who  is  quick  at  finding  and  frequent- 
ing good  tables  ;  a  parasite. 

"  An  Intruder,  and  a  common  tmeU-feast,  that  simngM 
upon  other  people's  treuchtra."— i'JFrtnmj?*. 

2.  A  feast  at  which  the  guests  are  supposed 
to  feed  upon  the  odours  of  the  viands. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  5eU,  choms,  $liiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
•«lan, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tlon, -jion  =  zhun-    -oious, -tioos, -slous  =  shus.    ^ble. -die,  &:c!  =  bel,  d^l. 
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smell  -ing,  '  smell-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5. 

[Smell,  i'.] 

A.  i:  B.  Aspr.  par,  <&  partkip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibslantive : 

1.  The  sense  by  which  odours  are  perceived ; 
the  sense  of  smell. 

"  .'^riellin<7  is  another  sense,  that  seems  to  be  wTought 
on  by  lioiliea  at  a  dist.iuce."— iode .'  ElemenU  of 
Jftitwat  fhtiosQi'h-i.  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  smells. 
smelling-bottle,  s.    A  small  bottle  con- 

t'lining  some  agr^'eaUe  or  punj^eiit  scent,  used 
either  as  a  remedy  against  laintness,  or  to 
please  or  stimulate  the  sense  of  smell. 

smelling-salts,  s.  pt  Volatile  salts  used 
for  exciting  the  organs  of  smell. 

•smel-less»  a.     [Eng.  smel(i)>  s.  ;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  smell ;  having  no  smell, 
odoiir,  or  scent. 

2.  Not  having  the  sense  of  smelL 

smelt,  s.  [A.S.  smelt;  cogn.  with  Dan.  smelt; 
Norw.  smeltd.] 

L  Ordinary  Lang^tage : 

I,  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*  2.  Fig.  :  A  gull,  a  simpleton. 

•'  Talk  what  you  will,  he  la  a  very  $meU."—Beaum. 
4  FieU  :  Lore*  PilgriiHage.  v.  2. 

II.  Ichihy.  :  Osimrus  eperlanus;  a  small 
anadromous  fish,  common  on  the  cdasts  and 
in  the  freshwaters  of  noi'thern  and  central 
Europe.  The  United  States  baa  two  species  of 
this  genus:  O.  mordax,  the  common  sjiecies; 
and  O.  thaleichlhijs,  a.  smaller  Pacific  coast  fish. 
O.  dentex  occurs  «,>n  tbo  coast  of  Asia.  The 
European  Smelt  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
food  fishes.  It  is  about  8  or  10  inches  long, 
belongs  to  the  i^alniMn  family,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  its  strung,  fang-like  teeth.  [Neio 
Zealand  Smelt.] 

smelt,  pret.  &.  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Smell,  v.] 

smelt,  v.t.  [Dan.  smelte  =  to  fuse,  to  melt; 
Sw.  smdUa=  to  smelt,  to  run,  to  liquefy; 
smulta  malm  =  to  smelt  ore  ;  O.  Dut.  smiiten, 
smelten  =  to  melt,  to  smelt;  0.  H.  Ger. 
smalzjan;  Ger.  schimlzen.]  [Melt.]  To  fuse, 
as  an  ore,  so  as  to  separate  the  metal  from 
extraneous  substances. 

"  What  tools  are  used  in  vmelting.  their  figures,  use, 
Ac  and  the  whole  manner  of  working.  —Boyle: 
WorTa,  v.  741. 

smelt'-er,  s.     [Smelt,  v.]    One  who  smelts 
1.  One  who  smelts  ore;    one  whoae  occupa- 
tion is  to  fuse  ores. 
2.  A  smeltery  (q.v.).     {Local  V.  S.) 

smelter's  fume,  s. 

M.:tn.ll.:  The  metallic  fume  resulting  from 
the  smelting  of  lead,  the  sublimation  of  zinc 
from  ore,  mercury  frum  cinnabar,  &.C 

smelt'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  srruU  :  -ery.]  A  house 
or  place  where  ores  are  smelted. 

smelt'-ie,  s.    [Eng.  svielt,  s. ;  -U.] 

Ichthy. :  ilorrhua  lusca.     [Bit,  s.,  2.] 

8m,elf-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Smelt,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  obtain- 
ing metal  from  ore  by  the  combined  action  of 
heat,  air,  and  Huxes.  The  operation  varies 
according  to  the  different  metallic  ores  to  be 
operated  on.  In  smelting  iron,  the  ore  is  first 
roasted  in  a  ki\n,  in  order  to  drive  off  the 
water,  sulphur,  and  arsenic  with  which  it  is 
more  or  less  combined  in  its  native  state,  and 
is  then  subjected  to  tlie  heat  of  a  blast-fur- 
nace, alony;  witli  certain  proportions  of  coke 
or  coal  ami  limestone,  varying  according  to 
the  quality  and  t-omposition  of  the  ore  to  be 
heated.  [Blast-furnace.1  The  smelting  of 
copper  consists  in  alternate  roastings  and 
fusicms.  The  first  of  these  nperatinns  is 
calcining  the  ore  in  furnaces  in  which  the 
he;it  is  applied,  and  increased  graiinally,  till 
the  temperature  he  as  liigh  as  the  ore  can 
support  rt'ithovit  melting  or  agglutinating, 
when  the  ore  is  thrown  into  an  arch  formed 
under  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  The  second 
operation,  or  fusion  of  the  calcined  ore,  is 
performed  in  a  luted  furnace,  tlie  ore  having 
been  spread  unif-^rmly  over  the  hearth,  and 
fluxes,  such  as  lime,  sand,  or  fluor-spar,  being 
added  when  required,  although  the  necessity 


for  this  addition  is  sought  to  be  obviated  by  a 
careful  admixture  of  ores  of  diHerent  quali- 
ties, the  several  earthy  components  of  which 
shall  serve  as  fluxes  in  the  fuj^ion  of  the  mass. 
These  two  processes  of  calcination  and  fusion 
are  repeated  altemaJely  until  the  ore  is  com- 
pletely freed  from  all  the  earthy  materials, 
and  pure  metal  is  obtained.  In  smelting  lead, 
the  nres,  after  being  surted,  cleansed,  ground, 
and  washed,  are  n^asted  iu  furnaces,  which 
are  without  any  bhist  or  blowing  apparatus, 
the  ores  being  separable  from  the  metal  by  its 
great  fusibility.  The  smelting  of  tin  consists 
(if  the  calcining  or  roasting  of  the  ores  after 
they  have  been  cleaned,  sorted,  iitamped,  and 
washed. 

smelting  -  furnace,  s.  A  lUrnace  for 
disengaging  the  metal  frum  its  gangue  or  the 
non-met-alliferous  portions  of  the  ore.  Tlie 
furnaces  ditler  much,  according  to  the  metals 
to  be  treated.     [Blast-pubnace,  Revebber- 

ATOBY-FUBNACE.] 

smer'-dis,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  from 
Gr.  S/Jiep^is  {Svierdis)  =  the  son  of  Cyrus.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Percidae,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca. 

sme-rin'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  o-^^ptt-flos  (smerinthos) 
=  a  cord,  a  line,  a  kind  of  bird.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Sphingidae.  Antenna 
senate  ;  no  distinct  tongue.  There  are  three 
British  species :  SmerinthiLs  ocellatTis,  the 
Eyed,  S.  populi,  the  Poplar,  and  S.  tilia,  the 
Lime  Hawk-moth. 


[Smibk,  s.  &  v.] 

[Eng.   smcr^;    -y.] 


•smerk,  s. 

smerk,   smerk-y,    i 

tomart,  jaunty,  spruce. 

smer'-lin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

l€htl\2i.:  Cobites  aruieata.  {Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

[Smart,  v,] 

[SSLART,  a,] 


^  smerte, 
*  smerte. 


v.t. 


.  Siadv. 


smer'-wort,  s.      [Mid.   Eng.  smer  =  smear, 
and  wort.    From  the  use  of  the  plant  in  oint- 
ments.] 
Bot. :  Aristolochia  rotunda, 

Smew(ew  asu),  s.     [Perhaps  a  contract,  of 

ice-mew  =  ice-gull ;   cf.  Ger.   we'tsse  nonn£  = 
the  smew  ;  eismove  =  the  fulmar  (q.v.).] 

Ornilh. :   Mergus  albellns,   called   also  the 
Smee  or  Nun,  &  biid  which  is  at  home  in 
Russia  and  Siberia,  but  has  a  wide  range  uf 
migration.    Family  Anatid*.    The 
~  adult  male   is  about  seventeen 

inches  long ;  head,  chin,  and 
neck  white,  a  black  patch 
round  the  eyes,  and  over 
the  back  of  the  head 
is  a  green  stre.-ik 
forming,  with 
some  white, 
elongated  fea- 
thers, a  kind  of 
crest;  back 
black,  tail  gray, 
wings  black  and 
white,  under 
surface  white,  pencilled  with  gray  on  the 
flanks.  The  female  is  smaller,  with  plumage 
chiefly  reddish-brown  and  gray.  The  Smew  is 
a  shy  bird  ;  it  flies  well,  l»ut,  like  most  Divers, 
walks  badly,  from  the  backward  position  of 
its  legs. 

*  smick'~er,  v.i,    [Sw.  smiclra;  Dan.  smigre.] 

[Smicker,  a.]     To  look  amorously  or  wan- 
tonly. 

*  smick'-er,  a.    [A.S.  smicer  =  neat,  elegant.] 
Gay,  spruce,  smart,  amorous,  wanton. 

"  Regirdfiil  of  hia  hononr  he  forsook  _ 


*  smick-er-ing,  s.    [Ssiicker,  v.]    An  amor- 

ous incUnation. 

*'  We  had  a  yonng  doctoiir.  who  rode  by  our  coach 
and  seem'd  to  have  a  «>ni>*'-riii?  to  our  young  lady  of 
Filtou.'—Drt/den:  To  Urt.  Steward,  let,  35. 

•  smick'-et.  s.    [Eng.  smocfc;  dimin.  safl".  -et.] 
A  little  smock,  a  shift. 

"  The  whit«  imiclM'tt  wave  below." 

Combe:  Dr.  Spvitax.  11.  S. 

•smick'-l3^,arfr.  [Smicker.]  Smartly, trimly, 
amorously.     {Ford:  Sun's  Darling,  li.  1.) 

t  smick'-smock,  s.    [Of.  smell-smock,} 

Bot.:  Cardamine  pratensis. 


smid -dum,  ».    [Smeddum.] 
smlddum-tails,  s.  pi. 

Mining:  The  slimy  mud  deposited  in  ox* 
washing. 

8mid'-d3^,  s.    [Smithy.] 

smift,  5.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

MiRing:  A  match  of  paper  saturated  with 
nitre  or  other  combustible  substance,  for 
igniting  a  charge  of  powder;  a  fuse.  Papei 
rubbed  over  with  gunpowder  and  grease  is 
also  used  by  miners. 

*smight.  v.t.     [Smite.] 

smi-la'-ye-se,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  smilax,  genit. 
smilac{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocete.] 

Bot. :  Sarsaparillas  ;  an  order  of  Diotyogens. 
Herbs  or  nnder-shrubs  often  climbing,  and 
with  fleshy  tuberous  rhizomes;  leaves  reti- 
culated; perian!.h  six-parted;  stamens  six; 
style  generally  trifid  ;  stigmas  three  ;  ovary 
with  three  cells,  each  witli  one  or  many  seeds ; 
fruit,  a  roundish  berry.  Kno%vn  genera  two  ; 
species  1*20,  widely  distributed,  but  most 
numerous  in  Asia  and  America. 

smi'-lar-chin,  s.    [Smilacin.] 

Chem. :  Reinsch's  name  for  a  crystalline 
substance  which  he  extracted  from  the  root 
of  smilax\ 

smr-la-9in,  s.      [Mod.   Lat    smilax,     genit. 
smilatiis);  -in  {Ckeni.).']     [Sabsaparillin.] 

smi-la-oi'-na,  s.    [T)imin.  firom  Lat.  smilax 

(q-v.)'.j 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asparageae,  or  Aspara- 
gineae.  Rootstock  slender,  creeping ;  stem 
erect,  leafy  ;  leaves  alternate  ;  flowers  white, 
in  terminal  racemes  ;  perianth  of  four  free 
segments  in  one  series,  or  six  in  two  series  ; 
stamens  four  or  six  ;  ovary  with  two  to  three 
cells,  each  cell  with  one  or  two  ovules  ;  fruit 
a  berry.  Known  species  about  ten,  from  the 
north  temperate  zone.  One,  Smilacina  bifolia 
(formerly  called  hiaianthemum  bifolinm),  is 
found  in  woods  in  England,  but  is  very  rare. 
The  berries  of  Smilacirui  ramosaaxe  said  to  be 
diuretic. 

smi'-lax/  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  afxlXa^  {smilax) 
=  the  holly,  the  yew,  &c.] 

1.  Bot. :  Thetypical genus  of  Smilaceae(q.v.). 
Perianth  petaloid,  six-partite  ;  stamens  six  ; 
stigmas  three,  spreading;  ovary  with  three 
cells,  each  one-seeded,  pendulous;  berry  one 
to  three-celled,  one  to  three  seeded.  Climbing 
shrubs  from  tropical  countries,  as  far  north 
as  Southern  Europe.  Many  species  fuinish 
sarsaparilla  (q.v.).  The  leaves  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Smilax  glycyphijUa  are  called  Sweet 
Tea.  The  Chinese  eat  the  rhizome  of  .S.  China 
instead  of  rice,  and,  like  the  Hindoos,  pre- 
scribe it  in  rheumatism,  &c  Tlie  large  tuberous 
rhizomes  of  S.  lance<vjolia  are  often  eaten,  the 
juice  is  used  in  rheumatism,  and  the  residue 
laid  over  the  affected  parts.  S.  Pseudo-China. 
in  the  United  StatfS,  is  used  as  an  alterative, 
It  constitutes  the  basis  of  many  drinks  given 
by  the  herbalists.  With  corn,  sa^salras.  and 
molasses  it  is  manufactured  by  the  Carolina 
negroes  into  beer. 

2  PalcEobot.  :  The  genus  occurs  in  the 
Lignitic-series  (q.v.).  Eight  species  are  in 
the  Miocene  of  Gilningen,  &c.,  in  Switzerland, 
flowers  and  leaves  being  preserved  in  tha 
slate.    Some  occur  in  the  Pliocene  of  Italy. 

smile,  v.i.  &  t.   [Sw.  smila  =  to  smirk,  to  smile, 
to  simper;  Dan.  smile;  M.  H.  Ger.  smieleiu, 
smieren,   smiren;  Lat.  mirnr  =  to  wonder  at 
admire  ;  mirus=  wonderful.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  express  kindness,  love,  pleasure,  or 
amusement  by  a  change  of  the  countenance, 
especially  by  a  movement  of  the  mouth ;  to 
laugh  gently.    (The  opposite  to/rowu) 

•■  And  one  smiled,  and  another  tmiled.  and  they  all 
tmileit  for  joy  that  Christiaii.i  waa  become  a  pili,-nuj. 
— BuHj/rtti ;  Pilgrim  t  Proffrat,  yt.  ii. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  a  look 
implying  sarcasm  or  pity  ;  to  sneer. 

"  Twaa  what  I  a.iid  to  Cmgga  and  Child, 
Who  praised  uiy  modeaty  and  »»ni/ed. 

Pope  :  JmiU  Horace.  L  67. 

3.  To  look  gay.  cheerful,  or  joyful ;  to  have 
such  an  appearance  as  to  excite  cheerfulness 
or  joy.  _ 

•'  SmUing  plenty  and  fair  prosperous  daye. 

MiU-fJp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  I. 


&te.  ta.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^iU,  fether;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   e^'^*' 
or,  wore,  woll.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciir*,  unite,  cur.  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  -  e;  ey  -  a;  qu     KW. 


smile -smock 
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*  4.  To  appear  propitious  or  favourable  ;  to 
fliTour. 

"  Smile,  gentle  heiiveu  " 

Shakcsp.  .J  Benry  TI.,  11. 1 

5.  To  take  a  drink  of  liquor.    {Amer.  slang.) 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  express  by  or  with  a  smile:  as,  To 
smile  a  welcome. 

*  2.  To  put  au  end  to  ;  to  disperse  or  dispel 
by  smiling ;  to  exercise  intluence  on  by 
BtuUiug.    (Followed  by  away  or  the  like.) 

'■  No  lair  Hebrew  boy 
Shall  »mile  naai/  my  maiden  blame." 

Tenniisnn  :  Dream  (if  Fair  Women. 

*  3.  To  smile  at ;  to  receive  or  bear  with  a 
smile. 

"  SmUe  you  my  speeches,  aa  I  were  a  fool  ?" 

Shti^tp. :  Lear,  li.  2. 

*  4.  To  wrinkle  or  contra-'t  by  smiling. 

"  He  does  smile  his  (ace  iuto  more  lines  than  is  on 
the  new  map."— S/toAojp.  .•  Tvtifth  t/ight,  iii  2. 

smile,  *  smyle,  s.    [Smile,  v.} 

1.  A  slight  contraction  of  the  features  of 
the  face  indicative  of  pleasure,  amusement, 
approbation,  or  kindness.  (The  opposite  to 
yrtmm.) 

"  Sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smUei ;  for  smites  from  reason  flow, 
To  brate  denied."  Milton  :  P.  L  .  ix.  239. 

2.  Gay,  cheerful,  or  joyous  appearance  :  aa, 
the  smiles  of  spring. 

3.  Favour,  propitiousness,  countenance, 
BUpport. 

"  Methongbt  I  stood  not  iu  the  smile  of  heaven." 
>huk<sp.  :  Henry  nil.,  ii,  4. 

I.  An  expression  of  countenance,  somewhat 
resembling  a  smile,  but  exjiressing  slight 
contempt,  scorn,  or  self-satisfaction  ;  a  sneer- 
ing or  contemptuous  smile. 

5.  A  dram.     {Amer.  slang.) 

•  smile'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  smile,  a. ;  •ful(l).']  Full 
of  smiles;  smiling. 

smile'-less,  a.  [Eng.  smile,  s. ;  -less.]  Not 
having  a  smile  ;  witliout  a  smile. 

••  Smileless.  voiceless,  and  bedragged.**— Sori5ncr'# 
Magazine,  Aug..  1880,  p,  607. 

smil'-er,  s.     [Eng.  smil(eX  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who 

smiles. 
"  And  when  they  love,  your  smiJert  gnes.q  not  bow," 
Byron :  Lara,  ii  22. 

*811lil'-€t,  s.  [Eng.  smile;  dimin.  suff.  -cL] 
A  little  smile.     (jSJiakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  3.) 

smil'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Smile,  v.] 

smil-ing-ly,  fidi'.  [Eng.  sviUltig;  -ly.]  In  a 
smiling  manner  ;  mth  a  smile  or  smiles. 

"  All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt"       Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  Iv.  6. 

*  Bmil'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  smiling;  •ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  smiling. 

•■  The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain  .  .  . 
Had  malde  Despair  a  .imitlnffriess  assume." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  lit  16. 

*8Iliilt,  y.i.  [Apparently  from  smeU  or  melt.] 
To  melt. 

*'  Having  too  much  water,  many  corns  will  tmUt,  or 
have  their  pulp  turned  into  a  substouce  like  thick 
cream."— J/c»-(j)/UT  .-  Husbamlry. 

smin-tlli'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  smimh{us) ; 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inoi.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Muiidse,  with  one 
genus,  Sminthus,  founded  for  the  reception  of 
Smintkus  vagus,  discovered  in  the  Crimea, 
ranging  through  Eastern  Euro[ie  to  Tartary 
and  Siberia.  One  or  two  otlier  species  h.ivp- 
since  been  discriminated  ;  m.  *,  the  first  and 
fourth  much  smaller  than  those  between  them. 

smin'-thus,  s.  [From  an  old  Cretan  word, 
a-fiii^os  (smintkos)^^  field-mouse.]     [Smin- 

THISJE.] 

smirch,  i\t.  [From  the  same  root  as  smear 
(q.v.).]    To  smear,  to  stain,  to  soil,  to  dirty. 

"  He  seized 
In  both  his  hands  the  dust  (bnt  lay  around. 
And  threw  it  on  bis  head,  and  smirched  liis  hair." 
JI.  AmoU :  Sohrab  &  nustum. 

smirk,  *  smerk,  "smirke,  v.i.  [a.S. 
smercian,  from  the  same  root  as  smile;  cf. 
M.  H.  Ger.  smieren,  svnreii=:  to  smile.] 
[t^MiLE,  v.]  To  smile  affectedly  or  wantonly  ; 
to  simper ;  to  assume  an  affectedly  soft  or 
kind  look. 

"  Her  grizzled  locks  assnme  a  smirkimj  prace, 
And  art  has  levell'd  her  deep  furrow'd  face. 

Founff  :  Love  of  FajnM,  T. 

Bmirk,  *  smirke,  $.  &  a.    (Smirk,  v.] 


A.  As  subu. :  Ad  atl'ecttid  smile;  a  soft 
look,  a  simper. 

"  oil  I  torture  me  not.  for  love's  sake. 
With  the  tmttk  uf  those  delicate  lips," 

Jenyns :  A  Song. 

B.  As  adj. :  Smart,  spruce. 

"  See8t  how  brag  yond  bullocke  beares. 
So  smirke,  bo  aniouthe,  his  pricked  earea?" 

Spetiscr  :  Shephearda  falend^rr  ;  Feb, 

•  smirk'-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  smirk;  'ly.]  In  a 
smirking  manner;  with  a  smirk. 

■■  SmirkJff  thus  gaii  say,"       Sidney  :  Arcadia,  p. 389. 

smirk'-3^,o.  [Kug.  smirk  ; -y.]  Smart,  spruce. 
{Pro  v.i 

*  smit,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Smite.] 

smit,  v.t.  [A.S.  smitan=z to  infect;  besviitan 
=  to  pollute,  to  defile  ;  Ger.  smitten,  schmitzen 
—  to  besmear.]    To  infect.    (Frov.) 

smite,   •  smight,  *  smyte  (pa.  t.  •  smat, 

*  smvot,  *  sinot,  smote ;  pa.  par.  •  smiUn, 
smitten),  v.t.  &,  i.  [A.S.  smitan  (j^a.  t.  s^ndt ; 
pa.^  par.  smiten) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  smijieu; 
Sw'.  smirfa  =  tn  forge;  Dan.  smid«  =  to  fling  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  $mi2an=:  to  throw,  to  stroke,  to 
smear  ;  Ger.  schmeissen  =  to  smite,  to  fling.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  ;  to  give  a  blow  to,  as  with  the 
hand,  a  weapon  held  in  the  hand,  or  anything 
thrown  ;  to  beat. 

2.  To  destroy  the  life  of  with  weapons  of 
any  kind ;  to  kill,  to  slay,  to  slaughter. 

"  The  servants  of  David  had  smitten  of  Benjamin, 
and  of  Abner's  men,  so  that  three  hundred  aua  three 
score  men  died." — 2  iSamuel  ii.  31. 

3.  To  blast ;  to  destroy  the  life  or  vigour  of, 
as  by  a  stroke  or  some  destructive  visitation. 


*  4.  To  afflict,  to  chasten,  to  punish ;  to 
visit  witli  punishment  or  sufleriug. 

"Let  us  not  miistake  God'?  goutiness,  nor  imagine, 
because  he  s^nites  us,  thi^t  we  aie  forsaken  by  him."— 
—  Wake. 

5,  To  strike  or  affect  with  any  passion. 

"  Septimius  no  sooner  saw  her,  but  he  was  smit  with 
an  involuntary  jjassiou."— Oofd<7njrh.-  The  Bee.  Xo.  i. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike,  to  deliver  strokes. 


2.  To  strike,  to  collide,  to  knock. 


3.  To  affect  as  by  a  stroke ;  to  enter  or 
penetrate  with  quickness  and  force  ;  to  shoot. 
"  .\n  that  secret  recret.  luid  those  inward  tmitinr/s, 
.  .  .  ivhich  are  so  often  felt  in  the  niiiid§  of  men, 
upon  the  commission  of  any  great  ain."— H'tV/.-iiiJi; 
.Vatural  Reiigion,  bk.  L,  ch.  xi. 

smite,  .I.  [Smite,  v.]  A  stroke,  a  blow,  a 
sudden  afl'ection,    {Prov.) 

smit'-er,  5.  [Eng.  smi((e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
smites. 

"  And  therefore  came  T.  in  my  bark  of  war. 
To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimitar." 

Bgron  :  Corsair,  iii.  8. 

Snutb,  s.  \_A.S.  smidh,  cogn.  with  Dut.  smid  ; 
Icel.  smidhr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  smed ;  M.  H,  Ger. 
smit,  smid;  Goth,  smilha  ;  Ger.  schmied.  From 
the  same  root  as  smooth  (q.v.).] 

1.  One  who  forges  with  the  hammer;  one 
wlio  works  in  metals  :  as,  a  gold5??ii(/i.,  a  silver- 
smith ;  when  used  independently,  it  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  a  blacksm?7A  (q-v.). 

"  The  trade  of  the  carpenter  is  commonly  separated 
from  that  oi  the  smith.  —Smith:  H'eaith  of  Jfatiortt, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  L 

*  2.  One  who  makes,  effects,  or  accom- 
plishes anything. 

"  The  doves  repented,  though  too  late, 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  fixilish  fate," 
Dryiieu  :  Hind  i  Panther,  iii.  1,258. 

*  smith,  V.t.  [A,S.  smidkian.]  To  beat  into 
shape,  to  forge. 

"  [He]  in  his  forge  tmithed  plow-hameis." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  S,es7 

*  smith' -  craft,  s.  [Eng.  sniith,  and  craft.] 
The  art,  occupation,  or  business  of  a  smith  ; 
smith's  work  ;  sniithing. 

"  Inventors  of  pastontge,  smithcraft,  and  musick." 
—Ralei'jh. 

smith -ers,  smith'-er-eens,  s.  pi.  [Etym. 
doubtful.!     Small  fragments. 


•  smith'-er-y,  s.    [Eng,  smith ;  •ery.] 

1.    The  workshop  of  a  smith;  a  smith's 
shop,  a  smithy. 


2.  Work  done  by  a  smith. 

3,  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  forging  or 
hammering  a  muss  of  irnn  or  other  metal  Uito 
a  desired  shape  ;  sniithing. 

"The  dlu  of  all  this  tmithe^y  may  tomn  tlm«  a* 
other  i.os.^ibly  WHke  this  uohlo  duke."— Airto.'  A 
Letter  to  a  Xobtt  Lord. 

Smith'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  James  Smith 
(1759-1826),  founder  and  lii.st  president  of  the 
liinnaan  Society.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysarece  (?).  Herbs  or 
undei-shrubs  from  tlie  tropics  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  Smithia  scnsitiva  has  sensitive  leaves. 

smith'-ing.  s.  [Eng.  smith;  -ing.]  Tlie  act, 
art,  or  process  of  forging  or  working  metala 
into  a  desired  shajx;. 

Smith-Bdn'-i  an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
James  L.  M.  SmitliKon,  the  En^'lish  chemist,  or 
the  institution  he  founded  at  Wasbington. 

smith'-son-ite,  b.  [After  Smithson,  who 
analysed  both  tiio  zinc  carbonate  and  silicate; 
suir.  -ite  (jVfin.).] 

1.  An  ore  of  zinc  occurring  abundantly, 
both  crystallized  and  massive,  also  stalartitic, 
manimillated  and  botryoidal with  tlbrous  slruc- 
tuie.  Crystallization,  orthorhombic  Hard- 
ness, 4*5  to  j  ;  sp.  gr.  3-10  to  3-y  ;  iustre,  vit- 
roous  to  sub-pearly  ;  colour,  white,  sometimes 
bluish  or  greenish  ;  streak,  whit«  ;  brittle; 
pyroelectric.  Compos,  :  silica,  2S'0  ;  oxide  of 
zinc,  67 'o  ;  water,  7 "5  =  100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula  2ZnO,SiOo  -f  IIO.  Dana 
divides  this  spei;ies  into  (1)  Ordinary  :  (a)  in 
crystals,  (6)  mammillary  or  stdactitic,  (c) 
massive  ;  (2)  Carbonated,  containing  from  12 
to  20  per  cent,  of  caibonate  of  zinc;  (3)  Argil- 
laceous. As  tliis  name  has  been  used  by 
different  mineralogists  both  for  the  silicate  and 
the  carbonate  of  zinc,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  confusion  arising  therefrom,  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.  Kenngutfs  name,  Hemimorphite, 
has  been  adopted. 

2.  The  same  as  Calamine  (q.T,). 

smxth'-3^,  s.  [A.S.  smidhdh;  IceL  8midja\ 
The  workshop  of  a  smith. 

"  Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands.' 

L<m3feUow:   v Ulage  BtaekimUh. 

smit'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Smite,  v.] 
smiting-Une,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  by  which  a  yarn-stoppered 
sail  is  loosened  without  sending  the  men 
aloft, 

smitt,  s.  [Low  Ger.  emitt,  schmitte;  Ger. 
^cJfinitz,  schmitze,  from  S7nitt€n,  schmitsen  =z 
to  besmear.]  The  finest  of  the  clayey  ore 
made  up  into  balls,  and  used  for  marking 
sheep. 

•  smit'-ted,  pa.  par.  ofv,    [Smite,  v.] 

smit'-ten,  pa.  jmr.  ofv.     [Smite,  v.] 

1.  Struck,  killed,  slaia,  blasted;  afflicted, 
punished,  destroyed, 

"  We  did  esteem  him  stricken,  emittm  of  God,  and 
aflaicted." — Isaiah  liii.  t 

2.  Affected  with  some  passion,  as  love  ;  ex- 
cited or  struck  by  something  impressi\  e. 

"  He  was  himself  no  less  tmitlen  with  ConstantU." 
—AUdUon.    iT"-ld.) 

smit'-tle,  V.t.  [En^.  smit;  frequent,  suff. -Ze.] 
To  infect    (Prov.) 

smit'-tle,  &mit'-tUsh«  a.  [Smittle,  v.]  In- 
fectious, contagious.     (Prov.) 

"  'Tls  a  smit/l--  nijbt  for  rheumatics." — B.  Kingsley: 
Qeo^rcy  tlavUyn.  ch.  xxxvi. 

smock,   *  smocke,  smok,  s.    [A.S.  smoc^ 

from  svwgen,  pa.  jiar.  of  smeogan,  smugan  = 
to  creep  ;  Icel.  smokier  =  a  smock,  from  smo- 
gitin,  pa.  i»ar.  of  smjiiga^  to  creep  through  a 
hole,  to  tmt  on  a  garment.)   [Smug,  SMtrcoLE.] 

1.  A  shift,  a  chemise,  a  woman's  under- 
garment. 

"  You  may  do  what  you  please ;  you  may  sell  mj 
chemise, 
Mrs.  P.  wtis  too  well-bred  to  mention  her  smock." 
Barham  :  Ing.  Lrgendt ;  Look  at  the  ClodL 

2.  A  smock-frock  (q.v.). 

^  It  was  sometimes  used  adjectively,  as 
equivalent  to,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  women,  female  :  as,  ^noct-treason  (Ben 
JoTison),  STiiocAr-loyalty  {DrJiden).  &c. 

*  smock-£a.ced,  a.  Having  a  feminine 
cnunti  nance,  appe;irance,  or  complexion  ; 
smooth  fn-pd.  ertcminate. 


boil,  hd^ ;  pout,  j6^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fliin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian.  -tian  =  shskn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  y-hfin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die,  -tc  =  bel,  del- 
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SMOCK-MILL. 


smock- Arock,  s.  A  garment  of  coarse 
material,  resembling  a  sliiit,  worn  by  lann 
•ftbourers  over  their  other  clothes. 

•■  He  was  often  introduced  Into  meeimgs  throucb 
back  doors,  with  iv  inK>cJfc-/roc*  ou  hla  b*ck  luid  a  whi  p 
ill  hishauil."— J/"o*iu- 
tay:  line  Eng..  ch.  viL 

smock-xnill,  «. 

A.  form  of  windiniU 
in  which  a  cap  ro- 
tates on  a  vertical 
axis  to  present  the 
sails  towards  the 
wind.  The  term  is 
used  in  contradis- 
tinction t<i  post- 
mill,  iH  which  the 
whole  mill  rotates 
for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. It  is  also 
called  the  Dutch 
mill,  as  being  the 
form  most  common- 
ly used  in  Holland 
for  pumping.  The 
mill  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  at  Blean,  a  village  near  Canterbury. 

*  smock-race,  s.    A  race  run  by  women 
for  the  prize  of  a  hue  smock.    (North.) 

•  smock,  v.t.  ISmock,  s.]  To  provide  with  a 
smock  ;  to  clothe  or  dress  in  a  sraock  or 
amock- frock. 

•'  Though  imocked,  or  furred  and  purpled." 

Tennyson  '  Princess,  iv.  228. 

•  smock'- less,    *  smok-les,    a.     [Eng. 

smock,  s.  ;  -less.]    Wanting  a  smock  ;  without 
a  smock. 

•  smok.  «.    [Smock,  s.] 

smok'-a-ble.  smoke'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
smoke,  v.  ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  smoked ; 
fit  to  be  smoked. 

"The  question  whether  green  tobacco  can  bereDdered 
tmokeable  by  any  process  of  drying  has  yet  to  be  de- 
cided."—/>ai/tf  Telegraph.  Sept.  25,  lti86. 

smoke,  "  smoake,  *  smok,  s.  [A.S.  smoca, 
from  smocen,  pa.  par.  ot  smeocan  =  to  smoke, 
to  reek  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  smook  =  smoke  ; 
Dan.  smoge  =  to  smoke  ;  Ger.  schinauch  = 
smoke;  Irish  smittd  =  vapour,  smoke;  much 
=  smoke  ;  Wei.  mwg  =  smoke.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Any  volatile,  and  specially  any  carbona- 
ceous matter  escaping  from  a  burning  sub- 
stance. When  wood  or  coal  is  in  process  of 
combustion,  it  emits,  not  merely  minute  par- 
t'eles  of  unconsumed  carbon,  but  invisible 
gaseous  matt-er.  Appliances  for  consuming 
smoke  aim  simply  at  preventing  the  rise  of 
the  carbonaceous  particles,  ignoring  the  un- 
seen gases.  They  turn  on  the  furnishing  of 
a  supply  of  air  containing  an  abundance  of 
oxygen,  the  absence  of  which  is  the  reason 
why  any  carbon  escapes  unconsumed. 

"And  there  arose  the  amok  of  a  great  fomaca"— 
Mmiefation  ix.     |15S1.) 

2.  Something  resembling  smoke ;  a  vapour; 
an  exhalation. 

'■  For  smoke  and  dusty  vapours  of  the  night." 

SKaketp.  :  1  Henry  I  /..  iL  2. 

3.  The  act  of  drawing  in  and  puffing  out 
the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco. 

4.  A  cigar.     (Slang.) 
•  5.  A  chimney. 

"  Dublin  hath  Houses  of  more  than  one  BmoaJt.  — 
Peft'j  :  Potit,  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 

II  Fig.  :  Something  light,  inconsiderable, 
or  unimportant ;  idle  talk  ;  mere  words ; 
vanity,  emptiness. 

"This  helpless  smoke  of  words." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  I.ucreee,  1,027. 

%  Like  smoke  :  Very  rapidly.    (Slang.) 

smoke-arch,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  smoke-box  of  a  locomotive. 

smoke-ball,  s. 

Ordyi. :  A  paper  shell  filled  with  a  composi- 
tion which,  when  ignited,  emits  volumes  of 
smoke.  Smoke-balls  are  thrown  into  military 
mines  to  suffocate  working  parties,  or  into 
Torts  to  cover  au  advance.  They  have  also 
oeen  used  as  signals. 

smoke-bell,  s.  A  glass  bell  suspended 
over  a  gas-light,  to  intercept  the  smoke  and 
prevent  its  bbickening  the  ceiling  immediately 
over  the  jet. 

smoke-black,  s.  Lamp-black  obtained 
by  deposit  of  smoke  from  burning  resinous 
material. 


smoke  -  board,  s.  A  board  placed 
against  a  tireplace  to  keep  smoke  from  issuing 
into  a  room. 

smoke-box,  «. 

Steam. : 

1.  A  chamber  in  which  the  smoke  and 
heated  gases  of  the  flues  are  collected,  and 
from  which  they  pass  to  the  chimney,  funnel, 
or  stack.  Some  forms  of  revertiug-flue  boilers 
have  smoke-boxes  at  each  end. 

2.  In  locomotives,  the  end  of  the  boiler  on 
which  the  chimney  is  placed.  It  receives  the 
draught  from  the  tubes.  Locomotives  with 
inside  cylinders  have  them  placed  in  this  box, 
which  keeps  them  and  the  steam-pipes  at  a 
high  temperature. 

*  smoke-cloud,  «.    A  cloud  of  smoke. 
smoke  -  condenser,  s.    An  apparatus 

for  precipitating  the  soot  and  smoke  emanat- 
ing from  furnaces  undergroxind  or  in  other 
confined  situations. 

smoke-consumer,  «.  An  apparatus  for 
coii.suniing  or  burning  the  smoke  from  a  fire. 

smoke  -  consuming,  a.  Tending  or 
serving  to  consume  or  burn  smoke:  as,  a 
svwke-consuming  furnace. 

smoke-dried,  a.    Dried  with  smoke. 

smoke-dry,  v.t.  To  dry  by  hanging  up 
In  smoke. 

'■  Smoke-dry  the  fruit,  but  Dot  If  you  plant  them."— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*  smoke-farthing,  <. 

1.  The  same  as  Pentecostal  <q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Hearth-honey  (q.v.). 
smoke-flue,  s.    A  flue  or  chimney  for  the 

passage  of  smoke. 

■•  Shouted  down  Into  the  tmoke-Jfue." 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha.  iL 

smoke-house,  *  smoak-house.  s. 

*  1.  A  dwelling-house  with  a  hearth  or 
cbimney. 

■' The  simple  rniodt-AoiaM  are  ,  .  .  Ifli.OOO."— /'•«tf  .' 
PolU,  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  9. 

2.  A  building  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  flesh  by  smoking.  It  is  provided  with 
hooks  for  suspending  the  pieces  of  meat,  which 
are  hung  over  a  smudge  or  smouldering  fire 
kindled  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment. 

smoke-jack,  s.  An  apparatus  for  turn- 
ing a  roasting-spit  by  means  of  a  wheel  or 
wheels  set  in  motion  by  a  current  of  ascending 
air  in  a  cliimney. 

*  smoke-money,  •  smoke-penny,  «. 
The  same  as  Smoke-silver  (q.v.). 

smoke-pipe,  s. 

1,  A  metallic  chimney ;  as  that  of  a  loco- 
motive, a  stove,  or  a  steamboat. 

*  2.  A  tobacco-pipe ;  a  pipe  for  smoking 
tobacco. 

smoke-plant,  smoke-tree,  s. 
Bot. :  Rhus  Cotinus. 

smoke-sail,  s. 

Naut.:  A  sail  hoisted  before  the  funnel  of 
the  galley  when  the  ship  is  anchored  head  to 
wind,  to  screen  the  quarter-deck  from  the 
smoke. 

*  smoke-silver,  s.  Money  formerly  paid 
annually  to  the  minister  of  a  parish  as  a 
modus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood. 

"  Lands  were  held  In  some  places  by  the  payment  of 
the  sum  of  sixpence  yearly  to  the  sheriff,  called  amok*- 
gifvrr.  ...  In  aome  uiauun  formerly  belonging  to 
relirioua  houses  there  is  still  paid,  as  appendant  to 
the  eaid  manors,  the  ancient  Pster- pence,  by  the  name 
otBxnoV.i-money."—TomUne:  Law  Dixit. 

smoke-stack,  s.  The  term  stack  is 
properly  applied  to  a  brick  or  stone  chimney, 
but  is  not  properly  applicable  to  the  fnnnel 
or  furnace  chimney  rising  above  the  deck  of 
a  vessel  (in  whieh  sense,  however,  it  is  used 
in  America).  The  term  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  chimney  of  a  locomotive. 

smoke-tight,  a.     Impervious  to  smofte ; 
not  allowing  smoke  to  enter  or  escape. 
smoke-tree,  s.     [Smoke-plant.] 
smoke,  *  smoake,  v.i.  &  t.    [Smoke,  «.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 
1.  To  emit  smoke. 

•■The  Volcan  may  oaaily  be  known.  .  .  .  it  smoaJa 
all  tbe  day.  and  in  the  night  It  sometimes  sends  forth 
flames  of  ftrs. '—Dampier  .    Voyages  lull.  16S4J 


2.  To  throw  off  volatile  mutter  in  the  form 
of  vapour  or  exhalation  ;  to  reek. 

"The  horsea  in  the  stageB  that  were  going  oat.  and 
had  come  thrmyh  the  City,  were  rmoking  so,  that  tho 
outside  iiaasentjers  were  invisible.'— I>icke7U :  Pick- 
wick,  ch.  XXXV. 

TT  Tennyson  (Holy  Grail,  18)  applies  thia 
verb  to  the  yew,  from  the  blossoms  of  which 
in  spring  light  clouds  of  pollen  are  shaken  out 
by  pulls  of  wind. 

"  0  brother,  I  have  seen  tbta  yew.tree  smoke. 
Spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hundred  years." 

3.  To  draw  into  and  exi)el  from  the  mouth 
the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco,  from  a  pipe, 
cigar,  or  the  like. 

"Given  more  to  bibbing  and  smoaking  than  Uu 
dnty  of  his  office."—  if  cod  :  Fasti  Oxon.,  voL  IL 

*  4.  To  burn  ;  to  be  kindled. 

"The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke  against  that 
man."— fleuf.  xxix,  20. 

"5.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  mo* 
tion. 

"  Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  tbe  fletd." 

JJryden  :   Vtrtjil;  .Sneid  \i\.VA. 

*  6.  To  smell  or  hunt  out ;  to  detect,  to 
suspect. 

"  I  began  tojmotethat  they  were  a  parcel  of  mata. 
mers.  aud  wondered  that  ut>ne  of  the  Middlese* 
Justice.''  took  care  to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heelSi  — 
Addison:  Freeholder. 

*  7.  To  suffer  ;  to  be  punished. 

"  Maugre  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rom«," 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus.  iv.  & 

8.  To  blush.    (School  slang.) 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  apply  smoke  to,  to  foul  by  smoke ;  to 
hang  up  and  dry  in  smoke;  to  fumigate;  aSi 
To  smoke  hams  or  fish  for  preservation. 

2.  To  draw  smoke  from  into  the  mouth  and 
expel  it  again  ;  to  burn  or  use  in  smoking. 

"  '  Send  down  word  that  he's  to  spend  the  change  In 
cigars.  .  .  They  shan't  be  wasted,"  continued  tr^mangle. 
turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  ■  I'll  smoke  'em.'  "—mck^ns  . 
Pickwick,  ch.  xlL 

3.  To  drive  out  or  expel  by  smoko.  (Gena- 
rally  with  out.) 

*i.  To  smell  out,  to  find  out ;  to  detect. 

"  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old  L«-rd  Lafew— wh«p 
his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  aaprat  joo 
shall  find  htiu."— 5ft(/*«;>.  ■  Alls  IVell.  lU.  6. 

*  5.  To  sneer  at,  to  quiz  ;  to  ridicule  to  the 
face. 

"Thon'rt  very  smart,  my  dear.  But  seel  9mok§ 
the  Doctor."— Addison :  Drummer.  liL  L 

6.  To  seek,  hunt,  or  look  after.    (Prov.) 

smoke-less, " smoak-less, a.  [Eng. smoke ; 
-less.]    Having  no  smoke ;  emitting  no  smoke. 

smokeless-pomrder,  s.  A  form  of 
gunpowder  now  widely  coming  into  nee,  whose 
value  conyiats  in  its  making  very  little  smoke. 
This  is  likely  to  rendi-r  it  of  great  utility  in 
war,  since  the  old  kind  of  ptiwder,  if  used  in 
the  modern  rapid  fire  guns,  would  soon  hide 
the  combatants  within  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke. 
Various  snutkeless  powders  have  been  devised, 
one  of  which  was  used  by  tlie  Japanese  (1895) 
in  the  war  between  Japan  and  China. 

smoke'-less-ness.  s.  [Eng.  smokeless;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  smokeless  ;  free- 
dom from  smoke. 

"TV.6  q-jnlity  of  the  c&al  it  Bt^teu  to  sxcced  say 
In  England  in  oiliness  and  smoKeUUTiest.  —DaU§ 
Chronicle,  Aug.  12.  1886. 

smok'-er,  ».    [Eng.  smoke,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dries  or  preserves  by  smoke. 

2.  One  who  smokes  tobacco,  from  a  pipo, 
cigar,  &c. 

3.  A  emoking-car. 

4   An    evening    entertainment    {originally 
designated   as   a  emoking-concert)    at    which 
smoking  is  permitted. 
smoke'-wood.  s.    [Eng.  smoke,  and  wood.} 
Bot.  :  Clematis  Vitalba,  the  porous  stalks  of 
which  are  smoked  by  children. 

smok-i-ly,  adv,     [Eng.  smoky ;  -ly.]     In  a 

smoky  manner. 
smok'-i-BOSS,  s.     ['Eng.  smoky ;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  smoky. 
smok  ihg,  *  smok-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  ft 

[Smoke,  v.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb^ 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Emitting  smoke. 

2.  Used  for  smnking;  adapted  for  being 
smoked  :  as,  a. smoking  mixture. 

3.  Used  for  smoking  in;  set  apart  for  the 


fete,  at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  ^jiite,  cur,  rule.  faU;  try. 


;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian*    »,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  au  =  kw. 
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HM  or  accommodation  of  smokera ;  as,  a 
tmaking  (.\irriage,  a  sjiioking  room. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
8muii.es  ;  the  emission  of  smoke ;  epeciflcally, 
tlie  act  or  practice  of  inlialing  and  expelling 
from  the  mouth  the  fumes  of  Uiirniiig  tobacco, 
as  from  a  pipe,  a  cigar,  &c. 

•2.  The  act  of  quizzing  or  bantering. 

"  Wh»t  a  tninkfnff  did  Miaa  Burney  give  Mr.  Oratcb* 
ky."— Jftut.  DArblay:  Diary.  It  6a. 

smoking-cap,  s.  A  light  ornamental 
cap,  reseiiil'ling  a  fez,  used  by  smokers  and 
otliers  for  indoor  wear. 

smoking-car,  smoking- 
carriage,  a.  A  railroad  car  eet  apart  fur 
tlie  use  uf  ^muke^3. 

Bmoking-concert,  ».    [Smokee,  «,  4.] 

smok'-y,  *  sinoak-le»  a.    [Eng.  amxil^e) ;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Emitting  smoke,  especially  in  quantity. 

2.  Filled  with  smoke,  or  with  an  atmosphere 
tesembling  smoke. 

*'  lu  taany  a  smoky  fireside  nook 
Of  Icelftnd,  lu  the  aucieiit  tiny." 

Longfellow :   iVaj/sida  Inn.    (Intorlade.) 

3.  Subject  or  liable  to  be  filled  with  smoke, 
as  from  a  chimney  or  fire-place. 

"  Once  Prluce  Frederick's  GuArd 
Sang  them  in  their  unoky  barracks.* 

Longfellow:  To  an  OIJ.  Danish  Sonff-booJt. 

4.  Failing  to  carry  off  the  smoke  properly  : 
■8,  a  smoky  chimney. 

5.  Foul  or  tarnished  with  smoke ;  noisome 
with  smoke. 

6.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of 
tmoke ;  dark,  obscure. 

"  If  blast  septentrional  with  bmahlng  wlnifs 
Sweep  up  the  rmnku  mists,  aud  v^ipoora  damp. 
Then  woe  to  mortalal"        Philipi:  Cider,  bk.  L 
•  7.  Suspicious. 

•'  He  seems  a  little  imooty-"— CW6#r.-  Pnvok«d 
Butband,  iU 

II.  Bot. :  Gray,  changing  to  brown. 
smoky  mastiff-bat,  ?. 

Zool. :  Molossus  Tutsittns,  from  South  America 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  alxjut  six 
Inches  long,  and  has  fur  of  a  smoky-brown 
colour.    Sometimes  called  Monk-bat  (q.v.), 

smoky-quartz,  s.    [Cairngoem.] 

smoky-urine,  s, 

Pathol.  :  Urine  of  a  dark,  smoky  colour,  and 
highly  albuminous,  passed  in  Bright's  disease, 
or  tinged  by  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in 
tuematuria. 

smoky-wainscot,  s. 

Entom.:  A  British  night-moth,  Lettcania 
impura. 

smoky-wave,  s. 

Ent'vn. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Acidalla 
fumata, 

*sm6r-der,    v.i.    [Smoulder.] 

■molt,  s.  [Gael,  smal  =  a  spot.]  A  salmon, 
a  year  or  two  old,  when  it  has  acquired  its 
silvery  scales. 

smoor,  v.t.  [A.S.  smorian;  Dut.  smooren=. 
to  suffocate  ;  Ger.  schinoren  =  to  stew  ;  O. 
Dut.  smoor  =  vapour,  fume.]  To  smother 
(q.v.).    {Scotch.) 

*'  DuQcan  coaTd  na*  be  her  death. 
Swelliug  pity  tmoor'd  his  wrath.' 

Burnt:  Duncan  Gray. 

smooth,    *8moothe,   *smethe,  a.  &  «. 

[A.S'  smedhe  ;    cf.   O.  Dut.  smedigh,  smijdigh 
=  soft ;    Dut,  smijdig  =  malleable  ;   Ger.  ge- 
schvuidig :    Dan.    smidig  =  pliable,    supple. 
Hence,  allied  to  smith  (q.v,).j 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  an  even  surface ;  liaviug  a  sur- 
face so  even  that  no  roughness  or  points  are 
perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  free  from  roughness 
or  asperities.  In  botany  free  from  asperities 
or  hairs,  or  any  sort  of  unevenness. 

**  As  imooth  aa  alabaster.'*        ShaJcetp. :  Othello,  v.  4. 

2.  Not  hairy. 

"  Behold  Esau  my  brother  la  a  hairy  man,  and  I  *"i 
AffTnoorA  mao."— Ofnen«  xxviL  lU 

3.  Evenly  spread,  glossy. 

'*  Thy  sleek,  smooth  head." 
Shakcfp.  :  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  \v,  1. 

4.  Gently  flowing;  not  ruffled,  agitated,  or 
ondulating. 

"  The  sea  being  smooth.'       Sluxketp. :  Troilus.  L  8, 


5.  Level,  plain. 

"  The  path  ia  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger.* 
ihukctp,:  VenutA  Adonis,  TBS. 

6.  Uttered  without  stops,  obstruction,  or 
hesitation ;  falling  pleasiiutly  on  the  ear ; 
I'ven,  not  harsh,  not  rugged;  hence,  using 
language  not  harsh  or  rugged- 

•■  Wlien  B-ige  Minerva  rose. 
From  her  sweet  \i^snin»th  elocutlou  flows.* 

Gay:  Fan.  IIL  1. 

7.  Withoutjolt  or  shock;  equable.  (Applied 
to  motion.) 

8.  Free  from  anything  disagreeable  or  un- 
pleasant;  not  alloyed  with  any  painful  sensa- 
tion or  difficulty. 

•■  Smooth  and  welcome  news." 

:ihakexp. :  l  Henry  IV.,  L  U 

9.  Bland,  mild,  soothing,  flattering,  fawning. 

"  That  uiati.  when  t^nouthtsi  he  appears. 
Is  moat  tu  be  suspected. ' 

Covper:  On  friendship. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  smooth. 

2.  That  which  is  smooth  ;  the  smooth  part 
of  anything. 

**  She  put  the  skins  of  the  kids .  •  .  upon  the  smooth 
of  his  Deck. ' — Qenesis  xxviL  16. 

3.  Freedom  from  hardship  or  difficulty ; 
ease,  comfort. 

*■  We  enjoyed  some  of  those  smooths  which  wipe  off 
the  roughs  uf  a  huut«r'a  Mi^"~Field,  Sept.  25, 1S8& 

i.  A  grass  field  ;  a  meadow.    (.4mer.) 
smooth-blenny,  s,    [Shanny.] 
smooth-bore,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj, ;  The  same  as  Smooth-bored 

(q.v.). 

B.  Assubst. :  A  gun  having  a  smooth-bored 
barrel,  as  distinguished  from  a  rifle. 

smooth-bored,  a.  Ha\ing  a  smooth 
b*)re,  as  distinguished  from  rifled. 

smooth-Chinned,  a.    Beardless. 

smooth-dab,  s.    [Smeab-dab.] 

*  smooth  -  dittied,  a.  Sweetly  and 
smoothly  sung  or  played;  having  a  smooth, 
flowing  melody,    (MiltoJi:  Comus,  S6.) 

smooth-faced,  a. 

1.  Having  a  smooth  face ;  beardless, 

2.  Having  a  mild,  soft,  bland,  or  winning 
look. 

3.  Having  a  fawning  or  insinuating  look. 

4.  Havi ng a  smooth  face  or  smface  in  general. 
smooth-file,  s. 

1.  A  finishing-file,  whose  teeth  are  of  a 
grade  of  coarseness  between  the  second-cut 
and  the  dead-smooth-    [Rough-file.) 

2.  The  rubbing-tool  used  by  the  needle- 
maker  in  pressing  and  rolling  a  pack  of  wires 
cut  for  needles,  to  take  out  of  them  the  bend 
they  have  acquired  by  the  coiling  of  the  wire. 

smooth  -  grained,  a.  Smooth  in  the 
grain,  as  wood  or  stone. 

"  Smooth'grained,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade.** 
Dryden :  VirgU  ;  Georgic  ii.  63L 

smooth-hound,  s, 

Ichthy.  :  Mustel-us  Uevis^  about  three  feet 
long,  said  to  be  used  for  food  in  the  Hebrides. 
Its  skin  is  much  smoother  and  softer  than  the 
skins  of  other  British  sharks, 

*  smooth-paced,  a.  Having  a  smooth, 
easy  pace  ;  moving  or  flowing  easily,  readily, 
and  smoothly. 

*•  Remarks  which  none  did  e'er  disclose 
lu  smooth-puc'd  verse  or  hobbling  prose.* 

Prior:  Alma,  lit  H4. 

smooth-plane,  s.    A  smoothing  plane. 
smooth-serranus,  s. 

Ichlhij. :  Serrauus  cabriUa,  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  reaching  southward  to  Madeira. 
The  view,  sanctioned  by  Cnvier,  that  this  fish 
is  hermaphrodite,  one  lobe  of  the  roe  consist- 
ing of  ova  and  the  other  of  milt,  is  probably 
an  error,  due  to  some  peculiarities  in  the 
reproductive  api>aratus. 

smooth-shaven,  a.  Cut  or  dipt  smooth; 
made  smooth  bv  cutting  or  mowing,  {Milton: 
II  Penseroso,  6S,) 

smooth-snake, «. 

Zool. :  Coroi^ella  lo'via  (or  avstrlaca),  called 
also  the  Austrian  Snake,  common  in  Southern 
and  Central  Europe,  and  occasionally  observed 
in  the  weeteru  section.  It  is  about  two  feet 
long,  shiny  brown  with  irregnlar  patches  of 
bhick,  yellow  mark  on  back  and  sides  of  head, 
under  surface  yellowi.sh  with  black  spots. 


smooth-sole,  s. 

lilithy.:  Anuj<jlossua  UUerna,  the  Megrim, 
or  Scald-flsh,  a  small  sptri-ies,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  coiuuinn  in  the  Mediitrranean, 
and  ext4!uditig  to  the  north  coast  of  the  Buff- 
lish  Channel. 

smooth-spoken,  a.    Having  a  smooth, 

plausible  tongue. 

smooth-tongued,  a.     Soft  of  speech ; 

plausible,  flattering. 

"  lie  was  tmoolh-tonQited,  gave  good  words,  tat 
eeldum  lost  hla  temper.'  —.4  rf-uWin/ji .  Hi$t.  JJm  BuU, 

smooth-winged  swallows,  s.  pL 

Ornith.  :  The  sub-family  Hirundinid*, 

smodth,r.^&i.   [A.S.smidhian.]  [SMOOTS.a.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  smooth ;  to  make  level  on  tJw 
surface  by  any  means. 

"  To  smooth  the  ice."        Shakeip,  :  King  John,  It.  & 

2.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  make  easy. 

**  Smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day  " 

Pope:  Eloita  to  Altflard.  SSI, 

3.  To  free  from  harshness ;  to  make  smooth 
and  flowing. 

"  In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
8o  smooths  her  charming  tones. " 

Hilton  :  p.L^r.taL 

*  4.  To  soften;  to  palliate,  to  colour. 

"  Had  it  heen  a  straager.  not  my  child. 
To  STnoolh  bis  fault,  I  would  have  been  more  mnd.* 
Shaketp.:  Richard  II..  L  L 

*  5.  To  soften,  to  quiet,  to  allay,  to  calm. 

"  Smooth  every  passion  " 

Siiaketp.  :  Lear.  IL  % 

*  6.  To  soften  with  blandishments ;  tO 
flatter,  to  humour. 

"  Smooth  Mid  Bpeak  him  fair," 

tihakesp. :  Tilus  AndrotUciUtV.^ 

*  7.  To  ease,  to  regulate, 

"  Restor'd  It  soon  will  be  ;  the  mean*8  prepai'd. 
The  difficulty  smooth'd,  the  danger  fibar'd." 

Dry  den.    {Todd.) 

*  8.  To  work  up  into  a  snft,  uniform  mass. 

"It  brings  up  again  into  the  mouth  that  which  It 
had  sw.ill.jwed,  and  chewing  it,  grinds  and  smooOiS  It* 
Ray  :  On  the  Vrtuiion. 

B.  Intransitive  .* 

1.  To  become  smooth;  to  settle  down;  to 
become  calm, 

"  The  tdla  were  smoothing  down."— /^?d,  Dec  6.  im 

*  2.  To  use  blandishments ;  to  flatter,  to 
cajole,  to  be  insinuating, 

"  STnooth,  deceive,  and  cog." 

Sh'ikesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  t, 

*smo6th'-en«  v.t.    {Eng,  smooth;  -en.]    To 
make  smooth  ;  to  smooth. 

"  With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cat  down  aod 
tntoorA«n  tbeextUDeranceslefL"— jtfojTon  .-  Jiech.  £x«r. 

smooth'-er,  s.    [Eng.  smooth^  v. ;  -*r.] 
I.  One  who  or  that  which  makes  smooth. 
"  The  bleachers  and  smoothers  of  the  linen  "—SnUths 
iVeaHh  of  iVations.  bk.  L,  ch.  t 

*  2.  A  flatterer, 

"  My  clawbacks.  my  smoothers,  my  paraaltea.*— 
Cr^uhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  iii. 

Smooth'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Smooth,  r.) 

*  smoothlng-boz,  s.    A  box-iron. 

"  SmontMngbrires,  Buckles.  Steels,  and  Awll."— 
Money  Sftaters  All  Thin-;g.  p.  76  |16S9)i. 

smoothing-iron,  s.  A  domestic  imple- 
ment, used  in  the  laundry  to  smooth  (iron) 
linen.  It  is  heated  liy  placing  on  a  stove,  by 
a  gas  jet,  by  a  hot  iron  or  charcoal  tire  placed 
within  it. 

smoo thing-mill,  &    [Polisbino-hiuu] 

smoothing-plane,  s. 

Joinery :  A  slmrt  plane,  finely  Bet,  for  finish" 
ing.     It  is  7i  inches  long. 

smoothing-stone,  s.  A  substitute  for  a 
smoothing-ironj  made  of  steatite,  attached  tO 
a  plate  and  handle  of  metaL 

smo6th'-Iy,    *smothe-ly,    adv.     [Eng. 

smooth,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  smooth  manner ;  not  roughly : 
evenly ;  with  even  flow  or  motion ;  noB 
harshly  or  ruggedly. 

*•  O'er  the  calm  Ionian  rmoothfy  sails." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  M  etamor] -hoses  tT. 

2.  Without  obstruction  or  difliculty  ;  easily, 
readily. 

3.  With  soft,  bland,  plausible,  or  insinuating 
language. 

*  4,  Mildly,  innocently ;  especially  with 
affected  niiidness  or  innocence. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  J^l ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  -  C 
HtSan,  -tian  =  sh^B*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  ^>'""     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -lUe,  isx^  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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aiIlo6th'-ZiesS»  s.     [Eng.  smooth;  -luss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stite  of  being  aiiiooth  ; 
freedom  from  roughlle^a,  inequalities,  or  aaper- 
itiea;  evenness  of  surface. 

'*  How  wit  aud  virtue  from  trlthln 
Sent  out  a  tmoothnttt  o'er  the  ok  in." 

:iu>i/t :  To  Dr.  Sh&rtaan. 

2.  Freedom  ftvim  jolt  or  shock ;  evermesa ; 
as,  the  smoothness  of  motion. 

3.  Softness  or  mildness  to  the  palate :  as, 
the  smoothness  of  wine. 

4.  Softness  or  sweetness  of  namhers ;  easy 
flow  of  wonls. 

"  Virgil,  though  Bmooth.  where  wtno-thnets  Is  re- 
guireO.  ia  so  farlioui  aiiectiiig  it,  that  he  r.ither  dis- 
daius  it."—Dryd«n.    {Todd.) 

5.  Mildness  or  gentkness  of  speech ;  bland- 
ness  of  mannei*s  :  especially  assumed  or  hypo- 
Critical  mildness. 

••  She  la  too  eobtle  for  thee ;  and  her  tmoothneu. 
Her  very  silence,  aiid  her  patience. 
Spetik  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 

Shakes}'- :  At  Tou  Like  It,  L  8. 

amorz-a'-to,  smorz-an'-do  (z  as  tz),o[Zi'. 

tlUil.  =Bmothered.] 

Musw:  A  direction  that  the  pass^e  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  so  as  to 
gradually  fade  or  die  away. 

smote,  pret.  of  V,    [SaiiTE,  v.] 

'  smoterllcli,  a.    [Smut.]    Smutty,   dirty, 
waiituu. 

smoth'-er.  *  smor-ther,  ♦  smor-thre, 
"  sinor-tliur,  *  smud-der,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
siiiorian=  io  choke,  to  stifle;  Dut.  smooreru] 
ISmoor.] 
A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  suffocate  or  destroy  the  life  of  by 
causing  smoke  or  dust  to  enter  the  lungs ;  to 
sutfocate  by  covering  up  closely  and  excluding 
air  from  ;  to  stifle. 

"  This  Is  the  place  In  which  my  dear  huaband  had 
tike  to  have  been  smothered  with  mud."— fiunya/*.- 
fUgrim't  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  cover  closely  up :  as.  To  smother  a 
fire. 

3.  To  suppress,  to  stifle,  to  conceal,  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

"  Noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh." 

Byron  :  Paritlmt,  XX. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  be  suffocated  or  stifled. 
8,  To  sufToeat*,  to  stifle. 

"  The  tmothering  clouds  of  polsoopd  air." 

Scoft :  Bridal  o/  Triemutin,  IIL  88. 

3.  To  amoke  without  vent ;  to  smoulder. 

•*  Hay  and  strnw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  beatj 
but  yet  close  and  smothering,  &nd  which  drietb  not. 
—Barnn  :  A'ut.  Bist. 

4,  To  bo  suppressed  or  kept  close. 

"  A  man  hsd  better  talk  to  a  post  than  let  his 
thoughta  lie  Biuokiug  aud  vnotkeritig"—CoUier:  <J/ 

friemiship. 

'  smoth'-er,  a.    [Smother,  v,] 

1.  Smoke;  thick  dust;  thick  and  snflfo- 
Cating  smoke  :  hence,  coufosion. 

*'  Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  iuto  the  ffmoffter. 
From  tyrant  dulte  unto  a  tyiaut  brotlier." 

ShakfSp. :  As  I'ou  Like  /£,  L  & 

2.  A  slate  of  suppression. 

**  Therefore  men  should  procure  to  know  more,  and 
not   Li>  keep   their   BU&piciona   iu  imoCker."— Bacon: 

£sS'ij/s ;  uf  S)iipicion. 

*  smother-fly,  s.  A  popular  name  for  an 
Unideutilied  species  of  Aphis. 

*•  The  people  of  the  vlllaee  were  Harprised  by  a 
thower  of  aphides,  or  irmother-jiics.  which  fell  la 
these  parts. " — iVhite:  Selbonte,  let.  liU. 

smoth'-ered,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Smother,  «,] 
smothered-mate,  s. 

Chess :  A  form  of  mate  only  possible  when 
the  king  is  surrounded  by  his  own  men  and 
check  is  given  by  a  knight. 

•smoth'-er-i-ness.  s.  [Eng,  m^thenn 
•iiess.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smothery. 

^moth'-er-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Smother,  v.\ 

*  smoth'-er-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  svioth^ring ; 
-li/.]  '  in  a  smotheiing  manner ;  suffocatingly, 
suppre.ssingly. 

smoth'-er-^,  a.    [Ens',  smother;  -j/.] 

1.  Tending  to  smother ;  stifling,  suffocating. 

2.  Full  of  smother  or  dust. 

■  smo^^ll,  v.t.  [Prob.  allied  to  smacl:  (2),  v, 
(q.v.).]    To  kiss,  to  embrace,  to  buss. 

••  \Vhat  bussing,  what  smnux^hlnij  and  slabbering  one 
of  another." — SCubbes  :  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  114. 


smoul'-der,  smol'-der,  •  smool-der,  t.t. 
&.  i.    [Smoulder,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  suffocate,  to  smother,  to 
choke. 

"They  preassed  forward  vnder  their  enalgnes,  bear- 
ing dowue  such  aa  stoode  iu  their  way.  and  with  their 
owne  Are  rtnuotdered  and  burnt  tlieui  to  aahei"^ 
Eotinshed:  Uistorie  t^f  Eiigl<tnd.  lik.  iv..  ch.  U. 

B*  IniraTisitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  burn  and  smoke  without  vent 
or  flame. 

2.  Fig. :  To  exist  in  a  suppressed  state  ;  to 
burn  inwardly  witliout  outwnrd  sign  or  indica- 
tions, as  a  thouglit,  a  i)assion,  or  the  like. 

"  still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renewed, 
SmouldertiQ  Roderick's  breaat  the  feud." 

&cott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  11.  15. 

*  smoul'-der,  *  smol'-der,  «.  [The  same 
word  as  smother  (q.v.);  of  Low  Ger.  smuU-n, 
smeleti  =  to  smoulder.]    Smoke,  sruotlier. 

•'  The  smoulder  stops  our  nose  with  Btench." 

Oascaijpte:  Masks  for  I'iscouiit  Mountacute. 

*  smoul'-dry,  a,  [Eng.  smoulder ;  -y.]  Smoth- 
ery, suffocating,  smouldering. 

"  Through  jmauWry  cloud  of  duakiBhstlncklngemoke." 
Spenser  :  /'.  ii.,  i.  vil.  13. 

*  8m.6ilt9li»  v.t,    [Smouch.] 

smu^e,  smuige,  s.    [Muse  (3),  $.} 

Smiidge,  *  S^moge,  v.t.  [Dan.  smuds  =  filth ; 
smudse  =  to  soil,  to  dirty ;  Ger.  schmuiz  =  smut ; 
schvmtzeih  =  to  smudge.]    [Smut,  s..  Smutch.] 

1.  To  smear  or  stain  with  dirt  or  filth ;  to 
blaclcen  with  smoke  ;  t»3  stain,  to  sully. 

"  Tlie  hunted  fox.  smudged  and  bedraggled,  was 
viewed  away."— /'ie/d,  Jan.  23,  1836. 

2,  To  stifle,  to  suffocate.    {Prov.) 

*  3.  To  smoke ;  to  dry  with  smoke. 

"  In  the  craft  of  catching  or  taking  it  [the  herring] 
and  smudging  iL"—/fashe  :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

smiidge,  s.    [Smddoe,  v.] 

1.  A  foul  spot,  a  stain,  a  smear, 

'*  Anybody  can  make  a  dark  smvdne  with  the  neees- 
aary  amount  of  labour."— ^crifiner "a  Magazine.  AugMs-t, 
la  so,  p.  692. 

2.  A  suffocating  smoke.    {Prov.) 

3.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles,  partially 
ignited,  placed  on  the  windward  side  of  a 
house,  tent,  &c.,  so  as  to  raise  a  dense  smoke 
to  keep  off  mosquitoes.    (^Amer.) 

smudge-coal,  s.  A  miner's  name  for 
coal  which  has  been  partially  deprived  of  its 
bitumen  by  coming  in  contact  with  trap- 
dykes,  A-c,  in  a  state  of  heat,  and  so  been 
converted  into  a  kind  of  natural  coke.  Called 
also  Blind-coal,  Stone-coal, 

smudg'-^.o,  [Eng.  mw(?ff(e);-3/.]  Smudged, 
smeary. 

"With  rmudin/  telegrama  in  thdx  handa."— ffl. 
James's  Gazette,  April  7. 1886. 

smug,  *  smoog,  a.  [Dan,  smuk  =  pretty, 
fine,  fair;  O.  bw.  fimwcfc  =  elegant,  fine,  fair; 
Sw.  smycka  —  io  ndorn;  Low  Ger.  smnk  = 
neat,  trim  ;  Ger.  schm^tck  (a.)  =  trim,  spruce  ; 
(s.)  =  ornament.]  Neat,  trim,  spruce,  fine  ; 
alletttedly  neat  in  dress. 

"  Like  a  smug  bridegroom.'      Sftakesp. ;  Lear,  It.  6, 

smng-faced,  a.  Having  a  smug  or  pre- 
cise face ;  prim-faced. 

smug,  *  smugge,  v.t    ESmuo,  a.] 

1.  To  make  smug  or  spruce  ;  to  dress  up. 

'*  studiously  Bwecteued.  smiijifd  with  oil." 

Chapman:  Uomer ;  Odyssey  x. 

2.  To  hush  up.    (Slang.) 

"  She  wanted  a  guarantee  that  the  case  should  bo 
tmii-igpd,  or.  In  other  words,  cooipromUed."— J/onjin;/ 
Chronicle,  Oct.  a,  1S57. 

Smiig,  a.  [A  contract,  oi smuggle  (q.v,).]  (See 
compound.) 

smug-boat,  9.  A  contraband  boat  on 
the  coast  of  China  ;  an  opium  boat, 

smug'-gle,  v.t.  &  I.  [Dan.  smngle;  t  smvg 
=  in  secret,  pri\'ately;  smiigTiandel  =  contra- 
band  trade;  cf.  Dan.  smdge  =  B.  narrow  jias- 
sage ;  Sw.  smuga  =  a  lurking-hole ;  Icel.  simirja 
=  a  liole  to  creep  through  ;  smiuga  (pa.  t. 
emaug,  \>l.si7ingn.  pa,  par.  fniO(/iH7i)  =  to  creep; 
A.S.  smedgan,  sm  iujan  =  to  creep.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  import  or  export  secretly,  and 
against  the  law  ;  to  import  or  export  without 
paying  the  duties  imposed  by  law. 

"  And  I  had  the  grejit-ist  reason  to  believe  that  not 
a  single  article  was  S'ltrgtr/fd  by  any  ot  our  people." 
—Cook:  First  Voyages,  bk.  L,  ch.  il. 


2.  Fig. :  To  convey,  manage,  or  introaao* 
clandestinely. 

"  He  never  scamped  hla  lesson  or  smuggled  cigan 
Into  the  dormitory."— At.  James's  Oatette,  Jan.  6,  1887. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  smuggling. 

Smug'-gler,  s.    [Eng.  smuggl(e):  -er.] 

1.  One  who  smugjjiles ;  one  who  imports  or 
exports  contraband  or  dutiable  goods  sicretly 
niui  witliout  paying  the  duties  imposed  by 
law. 

"  The  most  hazardous  of  all  trades,  that  of  a  amug. 
gter^—SmUh  :  Wealth  of  NiUions,  bk.  i..  ch.  x. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  iu  smuggling  goods. 

smiig'-gling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Smuggle.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  £  partidp.  adfj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  import- 
ing or  exporting  contraband  or  dutiable  goods 
secretly  and  without  paying  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  defraud- 
ing the  revenue  by  impoiting  or  exporting 
goods  clandestinely  without  payment  of  the 
duties  imjMJsed  on  tliem.  Smuggling  is  a 
BeriouB  offense  in  many  countries,  being 
punishable  here  by  a  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, beside  confiscation  of  the  contraband 
g.iorls.  In  England,  by  the  Act  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  24,  it  was  coustituted  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  hut  is  now  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisQument. 

•  smug'-iy,  smug'-gly,  adv.  [Eng.  smug ; 
•III.]    la  a  smug  manner;  neatly,  sprucely, 

finely, 

smiig'- ness,  s,  [Eng.  svmg ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  smug;  sprucenfess, 
neatness. 

Smul-kin,  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  An  Irish 
brass  coin,  value  Jd.,  current  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

*smu'-ly,  a,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Looking 
smoothly  demiue. 

smut,  s.    [Properly  smutch  (q.v.);  cf.  Sw.  smet 
~  grease,  lilth  ;  smeta  =■  to  bedaub ;  smUta=. 
contagion  ;  smitte  —  to  infect ;  Dan.  smitte  = 
contagion.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal ;  the 
foul  matter  itself ;  a  particle  of  soot. 

"  The  steam  of  lamps  still  hanging  on  her  cheeks 
In  ropy  smut."  Dryden  :  Juoenal.  sat,  vL 

2.  Fig,. :  Obscene  or  ribald  language  ;  ob- 
ficenity,  ribaldry. 

*'  Spite,  or  tmut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies," 

Pope:  Satires,    (Frol.) 

IL  Botany: 

1.  Dust-brand ;  a  fungus,  Ustilago  segetum 
(or  Carlo),  which  attacks  the  ears  of  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  but 
is  seldom  found  on 
wheat.  In  appear- 
ance it  resembles 
bunt,  but  it  is  in- 
odorous. When 
examined  microsco-  | 
pically,  the  black 
powder  is  found  to 
consist  of  round 
spores,  smaller 
than  those  of  bunt 
and  without  reticu- 
lations. It  has  been 
ascertained  that 
one  square  inch  of  surface  would  contain  not 
less  than  eight  millions  of  spores. 

*' Fanners  have  suffered  bv  emutty  wheat  when 
irach  will  not  sell  for  above  tlve  shillluga  a  bushel ; 
whereas  that  which  ia  free  from  imirf  will  sell  for  ten. 
— Mortimer:  Butbundry. 

2.  TiUetia  caries, 
smut -ball,  s. 

Let.:  (1)  Lycoperdoti  Bo^*ista;  (2)  Tilletia 
caries, 

smut,  v.t.  &  L    [Smut,  «,] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stain,  soil,  or  mark  with  smut ;  tc 
blacken  or  stain  with  coal,  soot,  or  the  like. 

•■Cl.'tho  had  her  flucera  smnttfd  In  Buuffing  th« 
c&iidl'f."— Howell:  Inters,  bit,  ii.,  let.  I. 

2.  To  affect  with  the  disease  known  as  smut 

"Men  or  hnys  Bhoull  go  through  the  crops,  armed 
WitI)  Bciasnra,  by  which  tl.ey  are  tL.elip  offtheaun/Kfti 
heads,  and  let  them  fall  to  the  ground.  —Smithson: 
t'S'ful  Book  for  farmers,  p.  25. 

*  3.  To  blacken,  to  stain,  to  taint,  to  tarnish. 

"  He  la  far  from  being  smutted  with  the  Boil  of 
atheism."— .l/or& 


SPORES  OF  SMUT, 


©te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fto,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  maiine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9li  work,  wh6.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  foU j  try,  Syrian.    »,  ee  =  e;  ©y  =  a;  qa  =  kw. 
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*  i.  To  ni;ik0  obscene. 

"  Aiiotlior  umiid  hiH  acene." 

Stcelt:  C<fHtcloiU  Looer*.    (Prol.) 
B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gather  smut;  to  be  converted  into 
smut :  to  be  attacked  by  smut. 

"White  red-eHred  wlioitt  la  good  forcUvs,  aud  bears 
a  very  uood  ciop.  luid  seldom  tmuU.' —Jlortuner : 
Susbitnarjf. 

2.  To  give  off  smut ;  to  crock. 
B]liut9h,  v.t.     [Hw.  smu/s  =  sniut,  dirt,  filth; 

smvtsa  =  to  dii't,  to  sully  ;  Dan.  smuth  — 
filtli ;  sm7ulse  =  to  soil,  to  dirty.]  [Smudge, 
Smut.]  To  blacken  or  soil  with  smoke,  soot, 
or  coal ;  to  siiuulge. 

"Whatr  Hast  smutched  tby  nosel'—Shukesp. : 
Winler's  Tale.  L  a. 

8mut9h,  "  smutche.  «.  [Smutch,  v,]  A 
foul  spot  or  mark  ;  a  stain,  a  smudge, 

"Here  and  tliereau  ugly  smutch  ainieara." 

Cowper:  J'imA,  Iv.  608. 

smiit'-mill,  s.  [Eng.  smut,  and  miU.'S  A 
niacliiiie  for  cleansing  grain  from  smut  or 
mildew. 

smut'-tl-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  smutty;  -lyl 

1,  In  a  smutty  manner;  blackly,  foully. 

2.  In  an  obscene  manner;  with  obscene  or 
filthy  language.    (J'ailer,  No.  209.) 

smut'-ti-ness,  s.    [Eng.  smutty;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smutty; 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  soiled  or  foul,  as 
with  smut ;  the  state  of  being  atfected  with 
smut. 

-  "  My  vluea  aud  peAchea.  npoo  iny  beat  south  walls, 
were  apt  to  a  soot  or  smulthtesa  upou  tlielr  leaves,"— 

Temple. 

2.  Obscenity  or  Rlthiness  of  language ;  smut. 

"  Smiidinets  La  a  fault  In  beliaviour,  u  »eU  aa  in 
n\igion.'—Coili«r:  EwjtUh  &ta<je,  p.  &. 

smut'-ty,  a.    [Eng.  smut ;  -y,) 

1.  Soiled  witli  smut,  coal,  soot,  or  the  like. 

**  Lilies  still  are  lilies 
Fulled  by  rtnuilr/  bauda." 
E.  B,  Urowniiu  :  A  urora  LetffK  lU. 

2.  Affected  with  smut  or  mildew. 

"Sinutty  corn  will  sell  dearer  at  ooe  time  UlAD  thm 
cleau  ftt  AUiither."— Locke. 

3.  Obscene,  filthy,  ribald. 

'*  The  srnuUi/  Joke,  ridiculously  lewd." 

Umollett:  Advice,  172. 

am^-thiir'-i-dse,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  smyn- 
thur(;us);  Lat.  fcin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iike,] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Cnllembola  (q.v,).  An- 
teniiEe  four-jniuted,  terminal  segment  long, 
ringed  ;  saltatory  appendage  composed  of  a 
basal  portion  and  two  arms ;  tracheffl  well 
developed.  Tiiere  is  but  one  genus,  Smyn* 
tlmrus,  with  several  species. 

amjhl-th'iir'-us,  s.  [A  miswriting  for  smin- 
tliurus,  from  Gr.  ff/iu'^iq(s»un(/(os)  =  a  mouse, 
and  oupa  {oura)  =  a  t;iil.j    [&mvnthdrida:.] 

smyr'-nX-dsB  (yr  as  ir),  5.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 

smyrn{ium) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  ■idce.1 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Apiacete.    {Lindley.} 

Smyr'-ni-um  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Lat.  smymion; 
Gr.  o-jui'pi'toc  {smiiDiion)  =  alexanders  (.see 
def-X  the  seeds  of  winch  taste  like  those  of 
myrrli ;  a-fivpfa  {smm-na}  =  myriii.] 

Bot.:  Alexanders  (q.v.);  the  typical  genus 
of  Smyrnidfe  (Q-v.).  Umbels  compound ; 
bracts  and  bractioles  few  or  wanting;  calyx- 
teeth  nnnute  or  absent;  petals  lanceolate  or 
elliptical,  with  an  inflected  point ;  fruit  of 
two  nearly  globose  lobes  or  carpels,  each 
with  three  dorsal,  prominent,  sharp  ribs, 
the  two  lateral  rilis  obsolete ;  vittse  several. 
Six  or  seven  species,  frnn»the  north  temperate 
zone  of  the  eastern  Iieraispliere, 

smy'-ter-ie,  smyt'-rie,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  numerous  coliectiou  of  small  indi- 
viduals.   (Scotch.) 

snack,  snak,  s.  [The  same  word  as  snatch 
(q.v.).  A  snack  is  lit.  a  snatch  or  thing 
sncttched  up.) 

*^  1.  A  snatch  or  snap,  as  of  a  dog's  jaws. 
(Douglas:  Virgil;  ^neidxii.  754.) 

2.  A  sliare,  a  part,  a  portion.  Now  only 
used  in  tlie  phrase  to  go  snacks,  i.e.,  to  have  a 
share. 

"  All  my  demurs  but  double  Ms  attacks  ; 
At  laflt  be  wtiispers,  '  Do  aud  w-ts  go  sificki.'" 

Pope:  Satire*.    (Prol.1 

3.  A  slight,  hasty  repast ;  a  portion  of 
food  that  can  be  eaten  in  haste. 


"  sniick,  v.t.  [Snack,  »,]  To  go  suacks  in, 
to  share. 

"  Ho  and  bl4  comradea  coming  to  nil  iuo  to  tnack 
thi;ir  booty."— ^lUifA;  Live»  of  Siffhwatimen,  L  bb. 
0719) 

snao'-ot,  A.     [A  corrupt,  of syngnathus  (q.v.).] 
Ichthy.  :  Syngnathus   acus,  the  Great  Fipe- 
flsh. 

snack'-St,  «.    [Snecket.1 

snaf'-lle,  s.  [Short  for  sna-ffle-piecp,  from  Dut. 
s»(ii>7  =  a  horse's  nmzzle ;  U.  Dut.  snahtl, 
snavel,  dinnn.  of  snabbe,  snebbe  =  thQ  bill  of 
a  bird  ;  Ger.  schnaheL=  bill,  snout.] 

Harness :  A  bridle-bit  with  a  joint  in  the 
middle,  rings  at  the  ends  for  the  attachnifnt 
of  tlie  reins,  without  branches,  but  in  some 
cases  having  cheeks  (side-bars)  to  keep  the 
rings  from  getting  inside  tlie  mouth  of  the 
iiorse.  They  are  called  jointed,  twisted,  or 
double-mouth  anadles,  according  to  the  con- 
struction. 

"Ill  itll  the  uortheni  couutlea  here, 
W'hoats  word  Is  ^Sn.ijfle,  ai'iur.  aud  auear. 
Thou  wert  tlie  beat  to  follow  ge.'tr.' 

^ioo«  ;  Luy  qf  Cko  Latt  MitUtret,  T.  39. 

snaffle-bit,  s.    A  snaffle  (q.v.). 

8n3.f'-fle,  ir.f.  [Snaffle,  s.]  To  bridle  ;  to 
hold  or  manage  with  or  as  with  a  bridle. 

••  Like  hy'T^es anafflrd  with  the  bits 
K)t  faucle,  feare,  or  duiubts." 

Mirrour  /or  Majhtratet,  p.  395. 

*  sn&ft,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  snuff,  v.] 
Tlie  wick  of  a  candle. 

3nU,g,  ».  [Gael.  snagair=  to  carve  or  whittle 
away  wood  with  a  knife  ;  snaigk  —  to  liew,  to 
cut  down  ;  Ir.  s)iaigh  =  a  hewing,  a  cutting  ; 
IceL  sftayi  =  a  clothes-peg.] 

1.  A  stumpy  base  of  a  branch  left  in 
pruning  ;  a  branch  broken  o£f  a  tree ;  a  knot, 
a  protuberauce. 

"  The  one  her  other  leg  bud  lame. 
Which  witli  a  staff,  all  full  of  little  anx-jt. 
She  did  disport."        Spetuer  :  F.  Q.,  II..  xL  23. 

•2,  A  contemptuous  expression  for  a  long, 
ugly,  irregular  tooth ;  a  snag-tooth. 

"  In  China  none  hold  womeu  sweet. 
Except  their  tnui/s  are  b]a.ck  as  jet." 

Prior:  Alma,  IL  <23. 

3,  The  trunk  of  a  large  tree  firmly  fixed  to 
the  bottom  of  a  river  at  one  end,  and  rising  at 
the  other  to  or  nearly  to  the  surface,  by 
which  steaniboats,  <Sic.,  are  often  pierced  and 
sunk. 

*•  We  puddled  a  good  (our  miles  to  the  outlet  of  the 
lake.  carefiilt>[  avoiilitig  the  many  tnant  ot  sunken 
tAmWT.'—Scribtier't  .ifagazifie,  Aug.,  ISTT,  p.  497. 

4,  A  local  name  for  Prunus  spinosa, 

snag-boat,  s.  A  steam-boat  with  lioisting 
apparatus,  employed  on  the  western  rivers  of 
America  for  removing  snags. 

snag-tooth,  s.    [Snag,  s.  2.] 

*8nag  (1),  v.L  [Prob.  connected  with  snatch 
(q.v.).3    To  snap,  to  cavil. 

"  Beware  of  stiagging  and  auarling  at  God's  secrets.' 
Rogert:  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  14, 

snag  (2),  V.L    [Snag,  s.] 

1.  To  trim  by  lopping  branches ;  to  trim 
or  cut  the  branches,  knots,  or  protuberances 
from,  as  from  the  stem  of  a  tree. 

2.  To  injnre  or  destroy  by  nmning  against 
a  snag,  or  the  trunk  or  branches  of  a  sunken 
tree  :  as,  To  snag  a  steamboat,    {Avier,) 

snugged,  a.  [Eng.  snag,  s,  ;  -cd.]  Full  of  or 
covered  witli  snags  or  short  stumps  or  points  ; 
full  of  knots. 

"  The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge. 
Half  gray,  half  ttuifn/'d  with  ivy  to  its  ridge.* 
^i'ordsuforth:  Evening  Walk. 

snSg'-gy,  a.    [Eng.  srmg,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  or  abounding  with  snags; 
snagged,  gnarled. 

"  Hl3  stalking  steps  are  stay'd 
Upon  a  tnaugy  oiik,"         Spenser:  F.  Q  ,  I.  vll.  10. 

2.  Fig.:  Ill-tempered,  (Tennyson: Northern 
Cobbler.) 

snail,  *snayle,  ^'snegge,  s.     [A.S.  sncpgl, 
snegel,  &  dimin.  from  i'HaLa=  a  snake  (q.v.) ; 
Sw,  sndcka ;  Ger.  schnecke  ;  Icel.  snigill;  Dan. 
snegl.] 
L  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  4. 

"  Bearing  hh  pnwu-laid  handa  upon  his  backe 
As  tnailei  tneir  shells,  or  pedlen  do  their  packe." 
B/J.  Hall:  Satirei.  iv.  2, 

2.  A  drone  ;  a  slow-moving  person.  [Sluo 
(1),  5.,  I.  L] 


*3.  A  tortoise;  henco  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient nulitary  engine,  called  also  a  Testuda 
{Maundeoille.) 

IL  Technically: 

\.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Smail-c^ver  (q.T.). 

2.  Horol. :  A  flat  pieco  of  n.,(.al  of  spirally- 
curved  outline,  ustid  for  lifting  a  movable 
part,  as  the  hamniL-r-tail  of  a  strUtiLg  clock. 

3.  Mach.  :  A  spiral  cam. 

4.  Znoi  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Hell- 
cidip.  The  foot  of  th'-  animal  is  long,  pointed 
behind,  head  with  four  retractile  tentacles 
(of  wliich  the  anterior  pair  are  the  lar>,'er),  at 
tlio  tops  of  which  the  eyes  are  sitnated; 
mouth  with  a  strong  horny  upper  mandible  ; 
the  tongue  broad  and  obloii)^,  armed  with 
nunifions  rows  of  small  teeth,  ijnails  are 
shell-bearing,  pulmoniferous  molluscs,  uidver- 
aally  distributed,  feeding  chiefly  on  vegetable 
substances,  and  cansing  great  damage  to  gar- 
den crops.  They  are  most  active  \n  warm, 
moist  weather.  At  the  approach  of  winter, 
or  during  a  season  of  droii^'ht,  they  close  the 
nmuth  of  their  shell  with  an  epipliragm  of 
haniftied  mucus,  and  become  inactive  and 
tori'id.  They  possess  in  a  high  degree  the 
power  of  repairing  injuries  botli  to  the  shell 
and  to  the  s*  ift  parts.  Helix  pomatia^  the  Edible 
Snail  of  Kurnpe,  was  a  favorite  articlo  uf  food 
with  the  ancient  Konmns,  and  i.s  si  ill  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  ot  food  in  Southern 
Knrupe.  H.  aitpera  is  also  eaten.  Snails  are 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  earth,  several 
thousand  species  having  been  descrilied. 

"Snails  boiled  in  milk  are  popiilirly  regardetl  bm  a 
remedy  for  ilismises  of  tlie  chest,  aud  for  this  puri><>M 
they  are  brought  to  Coveut  Oaideu  market. '—C/tawf 
beri'  Cyclop.,  viti.  7b5. 

snail-clover,  s.    [Snail-plant,  (1).] 
snail-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  IJpnris  lineatus 
and  L.  viontagui,  the  two  British  species  of 
the  genus. 

snail-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Phascolns  Caracalla.  The  specific  name 
was  given  it  by  the  Portnguese,  who  Hrst 
brought  it  from  South  America,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  flower  to  the  (^llic  mantle 
80  called,  from  which  tlie  Emperor  Caracalla 
was  named  or  nicknamed.  It  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  India. 

snail-like,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  snail ;  moving 
very  slowly. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Like  a  snail ;  in  manner  of  a 
snail ;  very  slowly. 

snail-movement,  s. 

Mach. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
eccentric  of  a  steam-engine. 

*  snail-paced,  a.  Moving  very  slowly, 
like  a  snail. 

"  Imi>oteiit  and  snail-paced  becgary." 

.•ihnkesp.  :  Jitchurd  III.,  It.  I. 

snail-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Medicago  scutellata,  called  also 
Snail-clover  and  Snail-tiefoil ;  (2)  Medicago 
Helix,  the  legumes  of  which  in  their  spiral  con* 
volutions  resemble  snails  of  the  getms  Helix. 

snail-shell,  s.  The  shell  or  covering  of  a 
snail. 

snall-slow,  a.    Slow,  lazy. 

"  Siiail-slow  In  profit. ' 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venlet,  IL  %, 

snail-trefoil,  s.    [Snail-Plant  (1).] 
snail- wheel,  s. 

Horol.  :  A  wheel  having  an  edge  formed  Id 
twelve  stejTS,  arranged  spirally,  the  positions 
of  which  determine  the  number  of  strokes  of 
the  hiimmer  on  the  bell.  The  snail  is  placed 
on  the  arbor  of  the  twelve-hour  wheel. 

snail's  gallop,  s.    Motion  or  progress  so 

slow  as  to  he  ;diuost  imperce|>tilile. 

"  You  go  a  snail's  gallop."— Bailey  :  Ercumut,  p.  41, 

*  snail,  v.i.  &  t.     [Snail,  s.] 

A.  Intrans, :  To  move  slowly, 

"  !fnail  ou  as  we  did  he1ore.''—/iichardlon  ;  ClarUm, 
Iv.  124. 

B,  Trans. :  To  curve,  to  wind.  (Sylvester: 
Creation,  sixth  day,  first  week,  6.37.) 

'  Snail'-er-y.  s.   [Eng.  snail,  s. ;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  snails  are  reared  or  fattened. 

"  The  mmieroiis  Continental  snaii^ri4'i  where  the 
apple  snail  1m  cultivated  for  home  C'liiniiiiiptlon  or  for 
the  iiinrk.t."— M.  J.imess  Oazette.  May  'JB.  1988. 


bSU.  bo^;  p^t,  jo?^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9h1n,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-«laii,  -tlan  —  shan.   -tion.  -slon  =  shun;  -flon,  -§lon  —  zhun.   -oious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &&  =  b^l,  d^ 
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snako— snap 


Vna^Oi  s.  [A.S.  snaca,  from  siiican  (pa.  t. 
suae,  pa.  i>ar.  s/ace7i)  =  to  sneak  (q.v.);  cogn. 
with  Icel.  sndkr,  sndicr  ;  Dau.  snog;  Sw.  s}iok ; 
Sansc.  luiga.] 

Zool. :  A  Berpent ;  any  member  of  the  rep- 
tilian family  Ophidiaj  specially  marked  by 
the  absence  of  limbs,  and  by  their  slender, 
elongated  shape.  This  shape  is  probably  an 
adaptiitiun  to  their  habit  of  creeping  through 
crevices  and  among  dense  herbage,  conceal- 
ment being  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
family  of  animals.  They  may  be  broadly 
distinguished  into  tree  snakes,  usually  greeu 
in  culor,  sK-nder  in  body,  and  active  in  motion  ; 
water  snakes,  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
water;  burrowing  snakes,  with  rigid  cylin- 
drical bodies  and  narrow  mouths;  and  ground 
snakes,  to  which  class  the  maijority  of  species 
belong.  Tliey  are  covtred  with  scales,  which 
ventrally  are  developed  into  strong  shields. 
These  shields  are  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
animal,  for  to  each  of  them  is  attached  a  pair 
of  ribs,  and  by  their  grip  on  the  ground  the 
animal  moves.  The  number  of  vt-rtebiie  is 
very  great,  in  some  of  the  pythons  more  than 
four  hundred.  Many  snakes  are  poisonous,  the 
poison  being  conveyed  through  a  hollow  fang  to 
the  blood  of  the  victim.  They  vary  greatly  in 
size.  The  number  of  (-pecies  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  1000  to  IttOO. 

IT  A  siiake  in  the  grass :  A  secret  enemy. 
(Cf.  Virgil :  Eel.  iii.  93.) 

snake-bird,  snake -neok,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genua 
Plotus  (q.v.).  [See  extract,  and  illustration 
under  Darter.) 

"  They  are  ftlao  called  Suake-ncckt,  from  the  habit 
tbey  h&ve  of  awiuiuiiu^  witli  tlie  body  submerged, 
tad  only  the  neck  exposed  above  the  water,  bo  that 
tbey  really  look  not  uolike  a  snake  coming  along."— 
Catiells  Nat.  HUt..  iv.  200. 

snake-boat,  s.    [Pambanuamche.] 
snake-cane,  s. 

Bot.  :  Kunthia  montana. 
snake-charmer,  5.  (Serpent-charmer.] 
snake-charming,  s.    [Serpekt-charu- 

INO.] 

*  snake-eel,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  Ophiurus, 
Ml  old  genus  of  Muranidfp,  in  which  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  was  free,  and  not  sur- 
rounded by  a  fin. 

snake-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Cepola. 
snake-fly,  s.    [Rhaphidia.] 
snake-gourd,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Trichosanthes. 
snake-head,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  [Snake's  head], 

2.  The  end  of  a  flat  rail  formerly  used  on 
American  railways,  which  was  sometimes 
loosened  and  thrown  up  by  the  carriage 
wheels,  and  frequently  entered  the  bodies  of 
the  carriages,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
passengers. 

snake-headed  tortoises,  s.  pi. 

Z»ol.0  Tlie  genus  Hydroniedusa,  from  Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  southern  Brazil. 
The  buckler  is  large  and  flat,  the  neck  and  the 
head  long  and  pointed. 

snake-line,  s. 

Naut. :  Line  used  in  worming  a  rope. 
t  snake-lizard,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.) :  Lizards  without  vi.iible  limbs, 
as  Amphisbiena,  Anguis.  and  Pseudopus. 

snake-moss,  s. 

Bot.:  Lycopodium  clavatum. 

snake-neck,  s.    [Snake-bird.] 

snake-nut,  s. 

Bot.:  Ophiocaryon  paradoxum, 

cmake-piece,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Pointer  (q.v.). 

snake-poison  nut,  s.   [Skake-wood,  3.] 

snake-rat,  £. 

Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"  Some  tnrike-rnts  I  .Mux  alexandrin  wi)  escKVPd  in  the 
Zoological  GardeuH  of  London,  niid  for  a  long  time 
afterwai'ds  the  keepers  frequently  cauetit  cross-bred 
rats,  at  first  half-breeds,  afterwards  with  less  and  less 
of  the  Lhamcter  of  the  snake  rut,  till  at  length  all 
traces  of  it  disappeared."— ZJarwin;  I'ar.  o/Anim.  A 
Plants,  ii.  87. 


snake-seed,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Ophiospermum. 
snake-Stone,  s. 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Am- 
monite (q.v.), 

2.  A  kind  of  hone  or  whetstone  occurring  in 
Scotland. 

3.  The  name  given  to  any  substance  ap- 
plied as  a  specitic  to  snake-bites  in  various 
countries.  Three  which  liad  been  used  in 
Ceylon  weresubEuitteU  to  Faraday  for  analysis. 
One  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  animal  charcoal, 
the  second  was  chalk,  and  tlie  third  was  <if 
a  vegetable  nature,  and  resembled  a  bezoar. 
Only  the  first  could  have  any  effect,  and, 
possibly,  animal  charcoal,  if  instantaneously 
applied,  may  be  sutticiently  porous  and  ab- 
sorbent to  extract  the  venom  from  a  recent 
woimd  before  it  can  be  carried  into  the 
system.    {Tennent:  Ceylon,  ed.  3rd,  i.  200.) 

L  A  local  name  for  a  spindle-whorl  (q.v.) 
(See  extract.) 

"  In  Harris  A  Lewis  the  distaff  and  spindle  are  atill 
in  common  use,  and  yet  the  original  intention  of  the 
stone  apindle-wliurla,  which  occur  there  and  elsewhere. 
appt'iU-3  to  be  unknown.  They  are  called  ctach- 
naChrach,  adder-stones,  or  snake-stoites,  and  have  an 
origin  assigned  them  much  like  the  ovum  an-jmntim 
oi  rliny." — Evaru:  Ancient  Stone  ImplemenU,  p.  SSL 

snake-tail,  s.    [Snake's  tail.] 


5.    Serpent  -  worship 


snake  -  worship, 

(q.v.). 

"  The  name  of  N&gpur.  and  the  number  of  non- 
Aryan  families  which  claim  a  NacbansT  connection, 
seems  to  show  that  sitaketoorship  furmerly  existed  in 
Gondwaua." — W.  \Y.  Hunter  i  imp.  Ocuetteer  of  India, 

ii.  36L 

snake's  beard,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Ophiopogon, 
snake's  flower,  s. 

Bot.:  Lychnis  vespertina. 

snake's  head,  ». 

Botany : 

1.  Fritillaria  Meleagris ;  so  named  from  the 
chequered  markings  on  the  petals,  like  the 
scales  on  a  snake's  head.    (Prior.) 

2.  The  genus  Chelone.    {Amer.) 
Snake's  head  Iris  :  [Iris,  ^]. 

snake's  tall,  $. 

Bot.  :  Rottbollia  incurvata.  Called  also  Lep* 
turtis  incuri-atus  and  L.  incurviis.  Named 
from  its  cyUndrical  spikes.    (Prior.) 

snake's  tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Ophioglossum;  (2)  The 
genus  Lygodium. 

snake,  v.t.  &  i.    [Snakb,  s.] 
Am  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  drag  or  haul,  as  a  snake, 
from  its  hole.    (Frequently  with  out.)    {Amer.) 

2.  Naut. :  To  wind  round  spirally,  as  a  large 
rope  with  a  smaller  one,  or  witii  cord,  the 
small  ropes  lying  in  the  indentations  between 
the  strands  of  the  larger  one ;  to  worm. 
[Snaking.] 

B.  [ntrans.:  To  wind  or  crawl  like  a  snake; 
to  move  with  serpentine  motion. 

"  I<aced  about  with  inaJting  silver  brooks." 

Sylvester:  Creation,  seventh  day,  first  wk.,  81. 

snake'-rodt,  s.     [Eng.  snake,  and  root.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Polygonum  Btstorta.     [Bistort.] 

2.  Polygala  senega.    [Senega.] 

3.  Aristolochia  serpentarm.  [Aristolochia.] 
i.  The  genus  Ophiorhiza. 

snake'-weed,    t snake- wort,  s.     [Eng. 
snake,  and  ^veed  or  wort.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Polygonwn  Fagopyrum  {Britten  & 
Holland);  (2)  P.  Bistorta.  Named  from  its 
writhed  roots.     (^Prior.) 

Snake'-wood,  5.     [Eng.  snake,  and  wood.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Ophioxylon  (q.v.). 

2.  Brosimum  Aubletil ;  called  also  Plra- 
tinera  guianensis ;  an  Artocarjtad,  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  growing  in  Brazil.  The 
beautiful  heart  wood,  called  from  its  markings 
snake-wood,  is  exceedingly  hard. 

3.  Strychnos  cohihri}ia,  a  climbing  Indiaii 
plant,  with  tendrils  believed  by  native  doctors 
to  be  a  cure  for  the  poison  of  the  cobra. 

4.  The  genus  Cecropia.    (Paxton.)  | 


Snak'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  snaKxe) ;  -ing.] 
NazUical : 

1.  Parsing  a  line  spirally  around  a  rope,  so 
as  to  lie  in  tlie  indentations  between  the 
strands.     [Worminu.] 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  stoppers  passed  alternately 
from  one  stay  or  rope  to  another  tliroughuut 
their  length  in  a  parallel  dircftioii,  so  that  if 
one  is  siiot  away  its  functions  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  utlier. 

Snak'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  snnk(e);  -ish.]  Having 
a  snake-like  form,  liabits,  or  qualities  ;  snaky. 

snak'-y,  *snak-ie,  a.    [Eng.  sJiak(e);  -j/.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  snake  or  snakes; 
resembling  a  snake. 

"  A  devil  with  horns,  cloven  hoof,  and  a  tnaky  tftU." 
— .Uacaulatf :  Hint.  Eng..  cli.  xxv. 

2.  Winding  in  and  out  like  a  .snake ;  mean- 
dering. 

"  A  snakier  stream  I  Dever  aAw/'—DaHu  Telegraph, 
Sept.  25,  1S85. 

*  3.  Having  or  consisting  of  snakes. 

"  Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  hia  baud 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snuky  wand." 

Addison:  Ovid;   .Velamor/ihoiet  i. 

4,  Sly,  cunning,  deceitful,  insinuating. 

"  Girded  with  snaky  wiles. ' 

Milton:  P.  n..  1.  IM. 

snaky-headed,  a.  Having  snakes  in- 
stead of  hair  on  the  head. 

"  Th.-it  tnaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconiiuer'd  viifiu," 

JIUton:  Canius.  «7. 

snap,  *  snappe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dut.  simppen  — 
t<i  snap,  to  snatch  ;  Dan.  snajipe ;  Sw.  snappa; 
M.  H.  Ger.  snaben  ;  Ger.  svhnappen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  instantaneously ;  to  break  short. 

*'  But  iiassiou  rudely  snaps  the  string." 

Cowper :  Humnn  Fraittl/. 

2.  To  shut  with  a  sharp,  quick  sound. 

"  The  bowzy  sire 
First  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  Are. 
Then  tnapt  bis  box.  *  Pope:  fJunciad,  iv.  496. 

3.  To  seize  or  catch  suddenly  ;  to  catch  un- 
expectedly. 

i.  To  bite  sharply  and  suddenly ;  to  seize 
suddenly  with  the  teetli. 

*  5.  To  catch,  to  swindle,  to  cheat. 

"  Since  the  privateers  and  logwooil.&blps  have  sailed 
this  way.  these  hshei-nieu  are  very  uhy.  having  lieeo 
often  Snapped  by  X.h%ia."~Dampier  :  Voyagts,  vol,  ii., 
pt.  il..  ch.  1. 

6.  To  crack  ;  to  make  a  sharp  sound  with  : 
as,  To  snap  a  whip,  to  snaj}  one's  fingers. 

7.  To  break  out  upon  suddenly  with  sharp, 
angry  words  ;  to  catch  up.  (Sometimes  with 
«p,  or  up  short.) 

"  A  surly  ill-bred  lord, 
That  cbiilea  ftud  tnapt  her  up  at  every  word." 

OranvOU. 

8.  To  cause  to  spring  back,  or  vibrate  with 
a  sudden,  sharp  sound  ;  to  twang. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  break  off  short ;  to  part  asunder  sud- 
denly. 

"The  wire  rope  snapped,  and  the  lift  and  Ita  occn- 

Eauts  fell  from  the  third  storey."— /^ui/y  TeUgraph, 
'ec  12.  1885. 

2.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite ;  to  try  to  seize 
with  the  teeth. 

"  With  little  curs,  which  dare  his  way  molest. 
Snapping  l>ehind." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  xi. 

3.  To  give  out  a  sharp,  cracking  sound,  as 
that  of  the  hannuer  of  a  hre-arm  when  it  falls 
without  exploding  the  cliaige  :  as,  The  pistol 
snapped. 

4.  To  utter  sharp,  harsh,  or  angry  words. 
(Generally  followed  by  at.) 

5.  To  catch  eagerly  at  a  proposal  or  offer; 
to  jump  at  or  accept  an  offer  readily, 

1[  To  snap  off : 

1,  Transitive: 

(1)  To  break  suddenly. 

(2)  To  bite  suddenly. 

"To  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped  q/f  with  two 
old  men  without  teeth.'— Shakesp. :  Jfuch  Ado.  v.  l. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  break  or  part  asunder 
suddenly. 

Sniip.  s.    [Snap,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  sudden  breaking  or  rupture  of  any 
substance. 

2.  A  sudden,  eager  bite;  a  sudden  seizing, 
or  attempt  to  seize,  as  with  the  teetli. 

3.  A  sharp,  cracking  sound,  as  the  crack  of 
a  whip. 


I&te,  fat,  fare.  g,mldst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt* 
or,  wore,  wpu;  work,  who^  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  r^e,  f^;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 
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•4.  TJiat  wliich    is  caught  by  a   sudden 
■natch  or  gi-asp  ;  a  catch. 
•5.  A  greedy  fellow. 

"  He  hftd  no  sooner  snid  out  hli  say.  but  up  rUea  a 
euniiiiig  mitp,  then  at  tlie  bixird."— /.■£'< (r (in pe. 

6.  The  si)ring-catch  of  a  bracelet,  book- 
clasp,  purse,  reticule,  &c. 

7.  A  sudden  and  severe  interval  or  spell. 
(Applied  to  weather.) 

*■  1  f  «e  are  to  be  *  iutenied '  for  a  cold  map,  it  wiU 
-  t*^- 

8.  A  crisp  kind  of  gingerbread-nut  or  small 
cake. 

*9.  A  scrap,  a  fragment,  a  morseL 

"Alms  of  leArniiig,  here  a  suap.  there  a  piece  of 
knowledge."— Ai^/er.-  ffolj/  *  Prqfaue  State,  V.  xiv.  L 

10.  A  snack,  a  slifcht  refection, 

"  Two  hearty  nieAls  that  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  dinners,  if  be  had  not  declared  them  to  be  mapt." 
—O.  Eliot:  Janet's  ^e/jentance,  ch.  i. 

11.  An  ear-ring  furnished  with  a  snap  to 
prevent  itd  coming  out  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear.    [6.] 

12.  A  chiUlren'a  round  game  ofcards,  played 
by  three  or  more  players. 

Vi.  An  easy  or  profitable  situation.     {Slavg.) 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Entom.  (PL):  A  popular  name  for  the 
Elateridse,  because  when  they  fall  or  are  laid 
upon  their  back,  they  leap  into  the  air  with  a 
snapping  noise. 

2.  Glass:  An  implement  used  in  making 
glassware. 

3.  Harness:  [Snap-hook]. 

4.  Boilers :  A  tool  used  by  boiler-makers 
for  giving  the  head  of  a  rivet  a  round  and 
symmetrical  form  before  it  cools  but  after  it 
has  beeu  closed. 

snap-bugs,  s.  pi.    [Snap,  s.,  II.  1.] 

snap-flask,  s. 

Found.  :  A  two-part  flask  having  its  halves 
joined  together  by  a  butt-hinge  at  one  corner 
and  a  latcli  at  the  diagonally  opposite  coruer. 

snap-head,  s. 

Machinery  : 

1.  A  round  head  to  a  pin,  bolt,  or  rivet. 

2.  A  swaging  tool  with  a  hollow  correspoud- 
ins  to  tlie  required  form  of  a  rivet.  It  is 
held  over  the  end  of  the  hot  rivet  and  struck 
by  a  hammer. 

snap-hook,  s.  A  hook  with  a  spring 
mou-sing  by  wliich  it  is  prevented  from  acci- 
dental disengagement  from  the  object  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

snap-link,  5.  An  open  link  with  a 
spring,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  parts 
of  harness,  chains,  &c, 

snap-lock,  5. 

Hiinlii'are  :  A  lock  with  a  spring-latch  which 
fastens  by  snapping. 

snap-shooter,   5.      The  same  as  Skap- 

8HOT,  *2. 

"  I  cannot  bat  believe  that  our  brilliant  anap- 
ihooteri  .  .  .  are  born,  not  made." — Field,  Jan.  6,  1SS7. 

snap-shot,  s. 

1.  A  shot  fired  suddenly,  without  taking 
deliberate  aim. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  shooting  without 
taking  deliberate  aim. 

"  I  myself  am  a  map-thot."— Field.  Jan,  8, 1887. 

3.  Pkotog.:  A  picture  hurriedly  taken,  us 
with  a  detective  camera. 

snap-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Justicia  hyssopi/olia, 

Sn^p '-drag-on,  s.     [Eng.  snap,  and  dragon.] 

1.  7;o^;(l)  The  genus  Antirrhinum  (q.v.) ;  (2) 
Sih-ne  Antirrhiiui;  (3)  Liiiaria  vulgaris.  (Brit- 
ten £  Holland.) 

2.  Glass :  A  kind  of  tongs  used  by  glass- 
blowers  to  hold  their  hot  hollow  ware. 

3.  A  game  in  which  raisins  are  snatched 
from  burning  spirit,  and  pot  into  the  mouth. 

i.  That  which  is  eaten  at  snapdragon. 

snape,  v.t    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shi}>build.  :  To  bevel  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  against  a  surface 
which  it  meets  obliquely.  This  angular  fitting 
Is  also  termed  flinching,  snying,  faying,  &c., 
in  ditfereut  trades. 

snaped,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Snape.] 


"  snap'-h3ji9e.  *  snap-haunce,  s.    [Dut. 
s;i(f;)/uirtrt  :=  a  firelock  ;  O.  Dut.  simiihaen.] 

1.  Tlie  name  formerly  apjilied  to  the  spring- 
look  of  a  tlre-arm.  The  word  and  the  object 
were  derived  from  Continental  Europe.  The 
snaplianoe  superseded  the  wheel-lock,  and 
fell  upon  a  movable  piece  of  steel,  called  a 
frizel,  which  was  placed  vertically  above  the 
p;tu.     Hence,  a  firelock,  a  musket. 

"There   arrived  fuur   horsemen  .     .  very  well   ap- 

roluted,  having  tinaphancex  bringing  at  the  pommel  uf 
heir  Raddles."— .Sfte/fOH;  /}o>i  Quixote.  Iv.  16. 

2.  A  snappish  retort  ;  a  curt,  sharp  answer  ; 
a  repartee. 

sn&p'-per,  s.    [Eng,  snap,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  snaps  or  snatches. 

"  My  father  named  me  Autolycua.  being  lltteTe<t 
undiT  Mercury  ;  who,  as  I  am,  waa  lilcewise  a  anappi-r 
up  of  uucoUMidered  triAes." —Shakesp. :  iVinter't  Tale, 
iv.  3. 

2.  A  cracker,  or  bonbon. 

*'  Naaty  French  lucifer  snappers  with  mottos," 
Barham:  Ing.  Legendt;  Wedding-day, 

•3.  iPl):  Castanets. 

"  Tiie  inatruments  not  other  than  tnapp-^rs,  glnglea, 
and  round-bottomed  drums."— S(i«d^<,-  Travels,  p.  172. 

11.  Ichthy.:  Pagrus  unicolor.     [Paqru8.] 

snap'-ping,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Snap,  v.\ 

snapping-mackerel,  a.  a  young 
bluefish. 

snapplng-tool,  s. 

Metal-work.  :  A  st;unping-tool  used  to  force 
a  plate  into  holes  in  a  die. 

snapplng-turtle,  s, 

Zool. :  Chelydra  serpentina^  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  United  States.  They  grow 
to  a   consi- 


SNAPPINQ-TURTLE, 


rived  from  their  ferocity  in  captivity,  and 
their  habit  of  biting  or  snapping  at  every- 
thing tliat  comes  in  their  way.  Called  also 
Alligator  Terrapin  and  Alligator  Tortoise. 

snap'-pish,  a.    [Eng.  snap ;  .M.] 

1.  Ready  or  apt  to  snap  at  or  bite  people, 

2.  Sharp  in  reply  ;  apt  to  speak  sharply  or. 

harshly, 

3.  Sharp,  harsh,  tart,  bitter. 

"  Snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wita 
Call  comedy."  Cowper:  Task,  Iv.  198. 

SnS.p'-pish-ly,  (vlv.  [Eng.  snappish;  -hj.] 
In  a  snappish  manner;  peevishly,  angrily, 
tartly. 

"  Nell  answered  him  snappish! i/.  '  How  can  that  be, 
When  my  husband  has  been  luoru  than  two  years  at 
Bea?'  Prior:  A  Sailor's  Wi/e. 

Snap'-pish-neSS.  5.  (Eng.  snappish  :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  snappish;  pee- 
vishness, tartness. 

"  He  tbreataned  with  great  snappishnea  to  flog  me." 
—  Wakefield:  Memoirs,  p.  23. 

sn3-p'-P3^,  a.  [Eng.  snap; -y.]  Snappish,  sharp. 

•  sn^p-  sS,ck,  8.  [Sw.  snappsdck ;  Ger. 
schmippsack.l    A  knap.sack. 

"  We  should  look  upon  him  as  a  strange  soldier  that 
when  he  is  upon  his  march,  and  to  ko  upon  servii/e, 
iiisti^iui  of  his  aword  should  take  h\a  tnapsack."—Soiilh  : 
Sermons,  viii,  233. 

snS.pt,  pret.  £pa.  par.  of  v.     [Snap,  v.] 

snap' -weed,  s.    [Eng.  sruip,  and  weed.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Impatiens. 

"  snar,  *  snarre,  v.t.  [O.  Dut.  snarren  = 
to  brawl,  to  snarl ;  Ger.  schnarren=  to  snarl.] 
To  snarl. 

"  Tygres  that  did  seeme  to  grin, 
AJid  snar  at  all  that  ever  passed  by." 

Spenser:  /".  Q.,  Vf.  xlL  27. 

snare,  s.    [A.S.  smar^a  cord,  a  string;  cogn. 
with   Dut.  5/mar  =  a  string;  Icel.  snara=a 
snare,  a  halter;  Dan.  snare;  Sw.  STiara ;  0. 
H.  Ger.  snarahha.] 
1.  A  string  formed  into  a  noose  ;  a  noose. 

*•  Honglde  himself  with  a  snart,"—Wyclife:  Mattheie 


2.  A  contrivance,  geiitralty  consisting  of  s 
nnoae  or  set  uf  nooses  of  cords,  hair,  or  the 
like,  by  which  a  bird  or  other  animal  may  be 
caught ;  a  gin,  a  noose. 

3.  Hence,  anything  by  which  one  is  en 
tangled,  entrapped,  or  inveigled  and  broughi 
into  trouble. 

"  Yet  are  we  bo  weake,  and  the  tnares  and  occasion* 
io  inniimcralile,  that  w©  faU  dayly  and  hourdy."- 
Ti/ndall  :    Workvi.  p.  »1. 

-1.  The  gut  stretched  across  the  head  of  » 
drum. 

snare-drum,  5.  [Drum  (1),  s.,  II.  1.  (ix  1 

snare,  v.t.  k  i.    [Snare,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  catch  in  or  with  a  snare  ;  to 
take  or  catch  by  guile;  to  bring  into  unex- 
pected evil,  perplexity,  or  danger ;  to  en- 
tangle. 

"  Had  her  eve,i  disposed  their  lookes  to  play. 
The  king  find  stmred  beeno  lu  loues  strong  Ince." 
Fairefax :  (}oU.frey  of  lioulogne,  ii.  20. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  catch  birds,  &c.,  with 
snares  ;  to  set  snares  for  birds,  &c. 

"  But  he,  triumphant  spirit !  all  things  dared, 
He  poached  the  wood  and  on  the  warren  snared." 
Crabbe :  Parish  Re'jister, 

snar'-er,  s.     [Eng.  snarie),  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
lays  snares  or  traps. 

"  Never  prate  on  't ;  nor.  like  a  cunning  snarer. 
Make  thy  clipped  name  the  bird  t^  call  it  others." 
MiddMoii  :    Witch. 

•  snark,  v.i,     [Sw.  snarka  =  to  suore  loudly.) 
To  make  a  grating  noise. 

•*  I  will  not  quite  compare  it  to  a  certain  kind  of 
marking  or  guaahing."— .VoIcji  &  Queries.  Sept.  38. 
1866,  p.  248. 

snarl  (l),  *8narle  (l),  v.i.     [A  freq.  from 
s/tfir(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. ;  To  growl,  as  an  angry  or  surly  dog ; 
to  gnarl. 

*'  Dogs  that  snarl  about  a  bone 
And  play  together  when  they've  none." 

Butler  :  Hudibrns,  111.  S. 

2.  Fig. :  To  speak  roughly  or  crossly ;  to 
talk  harshly. 

"Do  ye  snarU,  you  black  ]ill?  she  looks  like  th» 
picture  of  America."— fieauin.  &  FleU  :  Kni-jht  of 
Malta,  V.  1. 

*  snarl  (2),  *  snarle  (2),  v.t.    [A  freq.  fron: 
snare  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  entangle,  to  complicate  ;  to  involve 
in  knots. 

"And  from  her  backe  her  garments  she  did  tears. 
And  from  her  head  ofte  jeiit  her  gnarled  hi»are. 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xiL  7. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  embarrass,  to  entangle. 

"You  snarle  yourself  into  bo  many  and  heynooBA 
absurdities,  as  you  shall  never  be  able  to  wjiide  your- 
Belf  oute." — Abp.  Crantner:  Ans.  to  Bp,  Gardner. 

snarl  (3),  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]      To  raise 
hallow  work  in  metals  by  percussion. 

snarl  CD.    »•     [Snarl  (1),   v.]     A   growl,  a 
quarrel ;  an  angry  controversy. 

snarl  (2),   5.     [Snarl  (2),   v.]    An  entangle- 
ment ;  a  knot  or  complic^ttinn  of  liair,  thread, 
&c.  ;  hence,  intricacy,   complication,  embar-    . 
rassing  difBculty. 

"  I  have  always  observed  the  thread  of  life  to  bt 
like  other  threads  or  skeins  of  silk,  full  ot  tnarleji  nud 
incumbrances." — Izaac  Walton:   Life   of  G.   Herbert 

(1670). 

snarl-knot,  s.  A  knot  that  cannot  be 
drawn  loose.    {Prov.) 

snarl'-er,  5.     [Eng.  snarl  (1).  v.;  -er.]     One 

wlio    snarls    or   growls ;    a  growling,   surly, 
quarrelsome  person. 

"  Lie  down  obscure,  like  other  folks. 
Below  the  lash  of  tnnrlers'  Jokes." 

Swift :  To  Dr.  Delane^. 

snarl'-ihg,  a.  &  s.    [Snarl  (l),  v.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Growling,  surly,  snappish, 
quarrelsome. 

B,  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  one  who  snarla  ;  b 
snarl,  a  growl. 

"  I  was  Btirtled  by  a  furious  snarling  and  yapping 
behind."— ,4"«(ev-'  Btack  PouUle. 

snarllng-letter,  s.  The  letter  R.  [R] 
*  snarling-muscles,  s.  pi. 

Anaf. :  A  popuhir  expression  used  by  Bell 
for  the  muscles  employed  by  a  dng  iu  gmirling 
{Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2iid),  p.  41.) 

snarl'-mg,  5.    [Snarl  (3),  v.] 

Metal-work.:  A  metliod  of  raising  hollow 
works  in  metal  by  percussion. 

snarllng-lron,  s. 

MHal-work. :  A    tool    used    for  fluting   o: 


hSU,  b6^;  poiit,  joT^l;  oat,  9ell,  choras,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin^  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -f  ion,  -$ion  —  zhon.   -olous,  -tiooft.  -sloua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ^c.  ==  bel.  deL 
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enilx>ssing  works  in  sheet-metal,  when,  froui 
their  shape,  swagea  cannot  be  applied.  Its 
two  ends  are  oppositely  curved,  one  being 
held  by  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  and  tlie  other 
inserted  through  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  and 
applied  to  the  part  to  be  raised.  The  iron  is 
BtruL'k  with  a  hammer,  and  the  reaction  gives 
a  blow  within  the  ves.sel,  throwing  the  metal 
out  in  fbrm  corresponding  to  that  of  the  tool, 
whetiier  angular,  cylindrical,  or  globular. 

snar'-um-ite,  s.     [After  Snarura,  Norway, 
where  found;  suff.  -ite  {M in.).} 

ilin. :  A  mineral  occumiig  in  columnar 
tufts  of  crystals  and  massive,  sometimes 
associated  with  luica.  Hardness,  4  to  5*5, 
the  lowest  on  cleavage  surface,  which  is 
parallel  with  the  lengtli  of  the  crystal ;  sp.  gr. 
2'S2t3 ;  lustre  on  cleavage  face,  pearly,  else- 
where vitreous ;  colour,  reddish-  to  grayish- 
white.  An  analysis  yielded:  silica,  57'90  ; 
alumina,  13'6j ;  protoxide  of  iron,  I'yO  ; 
magnesia,  19'40  ;  lime,  0"87  ;  soda  and  potasli, 
4-50 :  loss  on  ignition,  2-S6  =  100-9S. 
Des  Cloizeaux  suggests  that  in  view  of  its 
optical  properties,  it  is  probably  an  altered 
aluminous  authrophyllite. 

•snar'-y,  a.    [Eng.  snaiie);  •y.']   Of  the  nature 

of  a  snare  ;  entangling,  insidious. 
*'  Spidere  iu  the  vault  their  (nary  webs  have  flpread.** 
JJrpJen.     (TodiLi 

sn&Sh,  v.l.    [Cf.  Sw.  sntT^a  =  to  chide  sharply.] 
To  use  abusive  language.    {Scotch.) 

sn&Sh*  5.    [SxASH,  v.]    Abuse.    (Scotch.) 

"  Poor  ti-iiiiut  bodies,  scADt  o'  cash. 
How  they  luauii  thole  a  facLor  a  inatk." 

Burn* :  The  Twa  Dofft- 

snast,  *snaste,  s.    [From  the  root  of  A.S. 
snidhan  =  to  cut.] 

1.  The  snutf  of  a  candle. 

"Some  part  of  the  candle  was  coDonmed,  and  the 
dost  gathered  about  the  snatte."— Bacon:  JfaL  Sitt,, 

2.  Th«  wick  of  a  candle  or  lamp. 

"And  thus  In  our  diUe4  do  mau  practise  to  make 
loDglastiiig  imiists  for  l&mpea," — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
rours,  bk.  iiu,  ch  xir. 

snat,  8.    [Snot.] 

*^  snat-nosed,  «,  Snub-nosed.  {VdcJ.: 
Apoph.  0/  Entsr/ius,  p.  230.) 

B3iat9h,  'snacchen,  'snecchen,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A  weakened  form  of  snakken,  from  Dut.  siiak- 
ken  =  to  grasp,  to  desire,  to  aspire  ;  Low  Ger. 
snakken;  Piov.  Get.  scknakkeii  ^  to  chatter.] 
[Snack.] 
A#  Traiisitiiv: 

1.  To  seize  hastily  and  suddenly;  to  seize 
or  take  without  permission  or  ceremony. 

"A  purse  of  gold  most  resolutely  snatched." 

Shakesp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  i.  S. 

2.  To  seize  and  transport  away, 

••  I  sank  down  ir»  a  siuful  fray. 
And  'twUt  night  aud  death  was  tnatched  away." 
Scott  :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  iv.  1&. 

*3.  To  take  away,  to  rob. 

"  The  life  of  Helen  waa  foully  tnatched." 

Shak^ap.  :  AU't  WeU,  T.  15. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  attempt  to  seize  anjrthing  suddenly  ; 
to  catch.    (Generally  with  at.) 

"  Like  a  doK  that  Is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  (it  hia  master  tliat  doth  tarre  him  on." 

Shakt-siJ.  :  litug  John.  iv.  1. 

2.  To  poach  for  flsh  in  the  manner  described 
In  the  extract. 

■'  !^natchi.ig  is  a  form  of  illicit  plsclcapture.  A  large 
trl'iDgle  la  attached  to  a  line  uf  hue  ffut  well  wettjlited 
■witli  swaa-shotoraauiaU  pluuimet.  Some  'snatchera' 
will  use  two,  three,  or  even  four  triangles;  but  the 
modt;  of  operation  is,  of  course,  the  sauie.  The  line  is 
then  dropped  into  some  quiet  place  where  fiah  are 
plentiful — a  deep  corner  pool,  or  the  outfall  of  a  drain, 
or  the  tuooth  ol  a  small  affluent— and.  as  soon  as  tlie 
plummet  has  touched  the  bottom,  ia  twitched  violently 
up.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  on  some  ooe  or  other 
of  the  hooks,  and  possilily  on  more  than  one,  will  be  & 
flah  foiilbooked."— Srunrfard,  Oct  21,  1878. 

Bii3,t9h,  snatche,  s.    [Snatch,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  hasty  catch  or  seizing. 

2,  A  catching  at  or  attempt  to  seize  sud- 
denly. 

3,  A  short,  sudden  fit  of  vigorous  action. 

"  They  move  by  fit*  and  mafcAe* ;  so  that  it  Is  not 
conceivable  how  they  conduce  unto  a  raution,  which 
by  renaou  of  its  perjietuity,  must  De  regulai-  and  equaL" 
—  WiikinM.   Dmd.dus. 

4,  A  small  piece,  fragment,  or  quantity. 

■'  At  his  door  he  stood, 
And  whistled  many  a  S'lntc^  of  merry  tunes," 

if'ordsir  'rth:  Sxcurtion.  bk-  1. 


5.  A  hasty  repast,  a  snack.    (Scotch.) 

•  S.  A  shuflBing  answer, 

"  Leave  your  tnatchet.  yield  me  A  direct  answer.'— 
Sh'ikesp.  :  JJeature/or  Measure,  iv.  2. 

n.  Naiit. :  An  open  lead  for  a  rope. 
[Snatch-block.]  If  it  be  without  a  shea\e, 
it  is  known  as  a  dumb-snatch,  such  as  are 
provided  on  the  bows  aud  quarters  for  hawsers. 

snatch-block,  5. 

Naut. :  A  single  block  which  has  an  opening 
(notch)  in  one  cheek  to  receive  the  biglit  of  a 
rope.  The  block  is  iron-bound,  with  a  swivel 
hook.  The  portion  of  the  strap  which  crosses 
the  opening  or  snatch  in  the  shell  is  hinged, 
so  as  to  be  laid  back  when  the  bight  of  the 
rope  is  to  be  inserted,  when  warping  the  ship. 
Tliis  saves  the  trouble  of  reeving  the  end 
through.  Large  blocks  of  this  kind  are  called 
viol-blocks  or  rouse-about  blocks. 

8Iiat9ll'-er,  s.    [Eng.  snatchy  v. ;  -er.| 

1.  One  who  snatches;  one  who  seizes  sud- 
denly or  abruptly;  a  pilferer.  [Skatch,  v., 
B.  2.] 

"  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  tnatchers  only. 
But  fear  the  main  Intendment  of  the  Scot." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  ('.,  L  2. 

•  2.  (PI.) :  A  book-naine  for  the  Raptores 
(q.v.). 

Bnat9h'-ing,  pr.par,  or  a.    [Snatch,  v.] 

*  snatch'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  snatching ;  'ly-l 
By  snatching  ;  hastily,  abruptly. 

*snat9h'-^,  a.  [Eng.  snatch;  -yJ]  Consists 
ing  of  or  made  up  of  snatches  or  sudden  starts 
or  fits. 

snath,  snathe,  s.  (A.S.  snad.  from  imidhan 
=  to  cut.]    The  helve  of  a  scythe  ;  a  sneath. 

•*  There  crooked  sn^ifhs  of  flexile  sallow  make. 
Or  of  tough  aah  the  fork-stjUe  and  the  rake." 
Scott:  AnvBbaean  Eclogue.  2. 

snathe,  v.t.  [A.S.  snidhan;  Icel.  sneithn; 
Goth,  sneithan;  Ger,  schneiden.]  To  lop,  to 
prune. 

snat'-tock,  a.  [Eng.  snath;  dim.  suff.  -ock.] 
A  chip,  a  slice.    (Prov.) 

"  .^nattocks  oi  that  very  cross;  of  cedar  some,  some 
of  juniper."— Ga^fon.'  On  Don  (Quixote,  ]^!Bi. 

snaw,  s.    [Snow.]    (Scotch.) 

snaw-broo,  s.    Welted  snow.    (Scotch.) 

"  In  mony  a  torrent  down  to  hia  tna'-broo  rowea." 
Bunu  -•  The  Brigt  (if  Ayr. 

snaw'-ie,  a.    [Snowy.]    (Scotch.) 

snead(l),  sneed,s.  [A.S.  sftced.]  The  handle 
of  a  scythe, 

"This  is  fixed  on  a  lontr  meed,  or  straight  handle, 
and  does  wonderfully  expedite  the  trimmiug  of  the'ie 
and  Iho  like  Uiidgea.  —EKlyn:  Sylva,  bk-ii..  ch.  ii.,§2. 

snead  (2),  s.    [Snood.]    A  ligament ;  a  line  or 

string.    (Prov.) 

sneak,  *smke,  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  snican=  to 
creep;  Sw.  dial,  sniga  =  to  creep;  8nika  = 
to  hanker  after;  Ir.  or  Gael,  snuiah.  siiaig 
—  to  crawl,  to  sneak.] 

A.  Jntratisitive : 

1.  To  creep  or  steal  privately ;  to  move  or 
go  furtively,  as  though  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
be  seen;  to  slink.  (Followed  by  o/,  avxiy, 
&c.) 

"If  he  was  a  fierce  bully  he  weaftcd  (yT.  muttering 
that  he  should  find  a  time."— J/ocajiiav  ;  Bist.  Enj., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility ; 
to  crouch. 

"So  Pliable  sat  tneaking  among  them,*— fluJiiian; 
Pffgrim's  Progress.  pL  L 

B,  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  hide,  to  conceal. 

2.  To  steal,  to  pilfer.    (Slang.) 

sneak,  *sneake,  5.    [Sneak,  v.] 

1.  A  mean,  cowardly,  and  treacherous 
fellow. 

2.  A  petty  thief.     (Slang.) 

sneak-boat,  t.  A  small  flat  boat  in 
which  gunners  endeavor,  by  means  of  weeds 
and  brush,  to  conceal  their  approach  from  the 
fowl  they  wish  to  surprise. 

•  sneak-cup,  *  sneake-cuppe,  s.  One 

who  sneaks  from  his  cup  or  liquor ;  a  paltry 
fellow. 

"How!  The  prince  Is  &  Jack,  a  tneiik-eiip.  and 
if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudftel  him  like  a  dog  if  be 
were  to  aay  ao.''—.'ihakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii,  S. 


sneak'-er, «.     [Eng.  siwat ;  -er.] 

1.  One  whosneaks ;  a  sneak ;  a  paltry  fellow. 

"  Many  had  alAndoned  the  faith,  and  more  had 
been  jn^oArcm  aud  time  servers.'  — D'ufer^uTul.'  Workt. 
iii.  420. 

*  2.  A  small  vessel  of  drink;   a  kind  of 
punch- bowl. 

"  He  walked  up  to  the  room  where  Joseph  lay;  bat 
finding'  him  asleep,  returned  to  take  the  other 
tnLoker."— Fielding  :  Joieph  Andrews,  bk.  L,  ch.  liii. 

sneak'- i-ness,  &  [Eog.  sneaky;  -iness.] 
Sueakingness. 

sneak-mg,  a.     [Eng.  tmeak  ;  'ing.l 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sneak  ;  acting  like 
a  sneak;  servile,  crouching,  base. 

'■  This  fawning,  gneaking,  and  flattering  hypocrite.** 
-— Still ingjtcet:  Sermons,  VoL  li.,  ser.  I. 

2.  Secret,  clandestine,  as  if  of  a  nature  to 
be  ashaiut'd  of. 

•'  For  thpy  t>09sessed,  with  nil  their  pother, 
A  sneaking  kinO'iy^^  for  eacti  utber." 

Combe  :  /ir.  Syntax,  I.  7. 

Sneak'-ing-l^^,  adv.  [Eng.  sneal-ing :  ■bj.'] 
in  a  sneaking  manner;  meanly,  basely,  ser- 
vilely. 

•*  While  yon  sneakingly  submit. 
And  beg  for  panii.ii  at  our  feet." 

Butler:  Lady's  Answer  la  the  Knight, 

Sneak'-ing-ness,  5.  [Eng.  sneaking;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sneaking ; 
meanness. 

"  A  sneaking ness,  ■which  so  Implies  a  ^ilt.  that 
where  it  proceeils  not  liom  a  fault,  it  is oue."~SoyU : 
h'orks,  VI.  16. 

*  sneaks'-b^^,  s.  [Sneak,  v.}  A  sneak ;  a 
paltry  fellow, 

"  A  demure  sneaksby,  a  clownish  slncolarist.'*— 
Barrow:  SermoJis,  voL  liL,  ser.  34, 

sneak'-^,  a,    [Eng.  sneak  ;  -y.]    Sneaking. 

*  sneap,  v.t.  [Icel.  sneypa  =to  castrate  .  .  . 
to  snub ;  sneyp<j  =  disgrace.  From  the  same 
root  as  snib  oTsnub  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  check,  to  reprove,  to  reprimand. 

"  Life  that's  here. .  .  . 

Is  often  sneap'd  by  anmiish  and  by  fear." 

/)r.  B.  More  :  Hong  of  the  SoiU.  ilL  iii.  18. 

2.  To  nip,  to  pinch. 

•*  Sneaping  winds  at  home." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*  sneath  &  [Sneap,  v.]  A  reprimand,  a  check, 

a  snub. 

••  My  lord.  I  will  not  nodergo  this  sneap  without 
Teply."— Shakesp. :  2  Benry  H'.,  it  L 

sneath,  sneathe,  s.    [Snath.] 

*  sneb,  snebbe,  v.t.  [A  form  of  snib  or  snvh 
(q.v.).J  [Sneap.]  To  check,  to  chide,  to 
reprimand. 

*•  On  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  snebbe  the  good  o,ik,  for  he  was  old." 
Spenser :  Shepheardi  Calender  ;  Feb. 

sneck,  *  snecke,  *  snick,  v.t.  [Sneck,  s.] 
To  fasten  with  a  latch  or  catch. 

'■  Kee|i  them  hard  and  fast  snecked  up, and  It's  a' 
very  weel."— .Scorr ;  Antiquary,  ch,  ixix. 

sneck,  *  snecke,  snek,  *snekke,  *  snick, 

s.     [Prob.  from  snack  =  snatch.]    A  latch  ;  a 
catch  or  fastening  of  a  door. 

sneck-drawer,  s.  A  latch-lifter ;  a  bolt- 
drawer  ;  a  sly  fellow. 

"Syddall  Is  an  aald  sneck-drawer.' — Scott:  Bo^ 
Boy,  uli.  xxxvjii. 

sneck-drawing,  a.     Crafty,  cozening, 

cheating,    (Scotch.) 

*  Sneck-et,  s.  [Eng.  sneck,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
•et.]    The  latch  of  a  door  ;  a  snacket. 

*  sneck  up,  *  snick  iip,  interj.  fProb. 
contract,  from  his  neck  up.  (Nares.).j  Go, 
hang  1  Be  hanged  1 

"  Let  him  go  snick  up." 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ilL  t 

sned,  snead,  sneed,  s.  [Snath,  Skead  (1).] 

sned,  r.(.    [Ssathe.] 

snee,  s.  [Dut.,  contract,  from  srude^a.  cut.] 
A  knife, 

sneer.  *anere,  v.i.  &  {.    [Dan.  s?ierre  =  to 
grin  like  a  dog  ;  to  snar  (q.v.).] 
A.  hUransitive  : 

*  1.  To  show  contempt  by  turning  np  the 
nose  or  by  other  movement  of  the  countenance. 

"  The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile." 
Byron:  Childish  Recollections. 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  a  covert  ex- 
pression ;  to  use  words  suggestive  rather  than 


ffcte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work  who,  son;  mute,  ctlb,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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expressive  of  contempt ;  to  speak  derisively. 
(Followed  hy  at.) 

"  He  cunataiitty  snem  at  It  as  wiuiknesa  and  fully.' 
— B/  U.  tiuart,  Jt^iew.  Ivll.  510  (19:3). 

*  3.  To  show  mirth  awkwardly, 
4.  To  scotf,  to  jibe,  to  jeer. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  alfect  or  move  with  sneers. 

"  Xor^netfr'rf  nor  brlb'd  from  virtue  into  abame." 
^avaje:  On  PubUi:  Spirit. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  sneering,  contemptuous 
manner. 

3.  To  address  with  sneers ;  to  sneer  at. 

"  Thus  our  vehicle  begun 
To  sneer  the  luckless  chaise  ftnd  ooe." 

Warton :  FHaeton  A  One-horte  Chaise. 

sneer,  s.    [Sneer,  v.] 

1.  A  look  of  contempt,  disdain,  derision,  or 
ridicule.    (Byron:  Corsair,  i.  9.) 

2.  An  expression  of  contemptuous  scorn, 
derision,  or  ridicule  ;  a  seolf,  a  gi  be,  a  jeer. 

"Abstained  Ht  this  coutuiicture  from  ineert  aud 
invectives'  —Macauliij/  :  uitt.  tCnj.,  ch.  xiv. 

Sneer'-er,  s.     (Eng.  sneer,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

sneers. 

"  There  was  at  that  Court  no  want  of  Hlatiderera  and 
«neereri."—itai:auia!/:  HUt.  Etig..  ch.  xx, 

•  sneer'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  snrer;  •/ul{l).'\     Given 
to  sneering;  fond  of  sneering. 
"  The  tneer/al  maid.'  Skenstoju  :  Economy,  111. 

sneer'-ihg,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Sneer,  v.] 

sneer'- ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sneering;  -ly.] 
In  a  sneering  manner  ;  with  a  sneer. 

sneesh- in\    sneesh- Ing,   s.     [Sng ez e . ] 

Suutf,     (Scotch.) 

"I  wad  be  fain  o"  a  pickle  ineeshln'" — Scott:  Ann- 
quary,  ch.  xiL 

sneeshin'-miU.    sneeshin-muU,   s, 

A  snuil-box,  generally  made  of  tlie  end  of  a 
horn. 

sneeze,  snese,  wi.  [Yor  fnese  ot  fncfze,  from 
A.S. /TU'ostm  =  to  sneeze;  Icel.  /nasa ;  Dnt. 
fiiiezen  ;  Sw.  fnysa  ;  Dan.  fnyse  =  to  snort ; 
snwse  =  to  snitf.]  To  emit  wind  tlirongh  the 
nose  audibly  and  violently  by  a  kind  of  in- 
voluntary convulsive  force,  occasioned  by 
irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose. 

"Telemachns  then  uneei'd  aloud." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odysset/  xvU.  624. 

%  To  sneeze  at :  To  despise  ;  to  object  to ; 
to  show  or  feel  contempt  for  ;  to  scorn. 

sneeze,  s.  [Sneeze,  v.'\  The  act  of  sneezing; 
the  act  of  one  who  sneezes  ;  emission  of  wind 
audibly  and  violently  throuijh  the  nose. 

"  Aa  wholesome  as  a  tneeze 
To  man's  less  universe. "  i/UCon  :  P.  R.,  Iv.  458. 

sneez'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sntez(t\  v. ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  sneezes. 

•■  Wheu  a  Hindu  Boeezes,  bystanders  say.  Live !  and 
the  tneezer  replies.  With  you."— Xtftor ;  Prim.  Cult., 
cb.  ill. 

2.  A  violent  gust  of  wind.    (Slang.) 

"  Would  make  it  undealmble  for  any  craft  with 
such  a  low  freeboard  aud  such  Aimay  upper  works  to 
get  ciiught  out  in  a  north-weat  sneezer." — Century 
Magazine,  Dec,  lti78,  p.  Cu'J. 

Sneeze'-weed,  s.     [Eng.  sneeze^  and  weed.] 
Bot. :  Heleniuni  autumnale. 

sneeze'-wood,  s.     [Eng.  sneeze,  and  wood.] 
Bot. :  Pteroxylon  utile.     Its  sawdust  causes 
sneezing,  hence  the  English  name. 

sneeze -wort,  s.  [Eng.  sneeze,  and  wort.  So 
called  because  the  dried  leaves  produce 
sneezing.] 

Bot. :  Achillea  Ptarmica  (Ptarmica  vulgaris), 
a  common  British  plant  with  linear,  serrulate 
leaves.  The  root-stn^-k  is  aromatic,  the  whole 
plant  pungent  and  sialogogue. 

Bneez'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Sneeze,  v.] 
A.  "t  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  sudden  violent  and  convulsive  ex- 
pulsion of  air  thrnugh  the  nostrils,  with  a 
peculiar  sound.  It  is  preceded  by  a  more  or 
less  long-drawn  and  deep  inspiration,  like 
that  which  precedes  congliing  ;  but  the  open- 
ing from  the  pharynx  into  the  mouth  is  closed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  anterior  pillars  of 
the  fauces  and  the  descent  of  the  soft  palate, 
80  that  the  force  of  the  Mast  is  driven  entirely 
through  the  nose.     It  is  caused  by  the  irrita- 


tion of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nostrils, 
and  is  designed  to  throw  off  any  particles 
causing  the  morbid  acti<in.  It  is  often  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  in  coryza. 

"  Kflpeatcd  sntezinjjs  proc«><^d  from  the  luvlslblo 
steauia  of  spirit  of  sol  Hrmoutak."— Bt>«(«;  ICor^, 
lii.  (187. 

2.  A  medicine  to  promote  sneezing;  an 
errhine  ;  a  sternutatory.    (Bacon.) 

^  A  large  body  of  folklore  has  gathered 
ronmi  sneezing.  According  to  Ari-stotle 
(Prob.y  xxxiii.  7),  in  his  days  a  single  sneeze 
was  considered  a  holy  thing.  The  custom  of 
saluting  a  iierson  sneezing  existed  in  classic 
times,  is  still  found  among  the  Jews  and 
Moslems  and  almost  every  race  of  lower  cul- 
ture, and  lingers  in  Enrope,  though  here  the 
early  idea  tliat  sneezing  was  due  to  spiritual 
possession  has  vanished.  (See  Tylor:  Prim. 
Cult.,  ch.  iii.,  for  copious  references.) 

•sneez'-^,  a.  [Eng.  snee:(e):  -y.]  A  free 
traTislation  of  Brumairc  (Foggy),  the  second 
month  of  the  French  lepublican  year. 

sneU,  a.  [A.S.  snd;  O.  H.  Ger.  sneUer  = 
active.] 

*  1.  Active,  quick,  brisk,  nimble,  brave. 

2.  Sharp,  cold,  severe,  piercing,  bitter. 
(Lit.  £fig)    (Scotch.) 

"And  he's  >n«r/,  and  dureenoui^h  in  casting  up  their 
uouseuae."— Sco« ;  Antt'iuary,  cb.  xxU 

snell,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful!  A  short  line  of 
hoisehair  or  gut  by  which  a  fish-hook  is 
attached  to  a  Ime  ;  a  snood. 

*  snet,    s.     [Etym.   doubtful.]     The  fat  of  a 

deer. 

*  snew,  pret.  ofv.    [Snow,  v.] 

*  snewe,  v.i.    [Snow,  v.] 

*  snib,  •  snibbe,  v.t.  [Snub,  v.]  To  snub, 
to  reprimand,  to  check.  (Cliaucer:  C.  T.,  1,100.) 

snib,  s.  [Snib,  v.]  A  snub,  a  reproof,  a  repri- 
mand. 

snick,  v.t.  [Snick,  s.]  To  cut  slightly; 
specif,  in  cricket,  to  hit  a  ball  very  lightly  to 
the  slips  or  leg,  often  unintentionally. 

"Snicked  biin  rather  fortunately  to  the  leg  bound- 
ary. "—fieW.  Sept.  4,  1886. 

snick  (1),  s.      [Icel.   snikka  =  to  cut  with  a 
knite  ;  Dnt.  snik  =  a  sharp  tool.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  slight  or  small  cut  or  mark. 

2.  In  cricket,  a  slight  hit  to  the  slips  or  leg, 
often  unintentional. 

"A  four  tnick  to  the  old  Carthosiau."— iJai^v  Tete- 
graph,  July  I.  1885. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fibre:  A  knot  or  irregnlarity  on  yarn, 
removed  by  passing  it  through  a  slotted  plate. 

2.  Fur. :  A  small  snip  or  cut,  as  in  the  hair 
of  a  beast. 

*\  *  Snick-and-snee,  snick-or-snee :  A  combat 
with  knives  amongst  the  Dutch. 

"The  brutal  sport  of  snick-or-snee,  and  a  thousand 
other  thiiii^s  of^  this  mean  iuveutiou."— i>ri/de»i,- 
Parallel  of  Poetry  4  Painting. 

**  snick-snarl,  8.  A  ravel,  a  tangle.  (Prov.) 

"  Si>riiebnily  must  unravel  the  snick-snarta  in  the 
bank  which  somebody  else  had  no  more  wit  thau  to 
tangle."— UWAiim  standard,  April  6,  1863,  p.  2,  coL  4. 

Sl^ck  (2),  s.     [Sneck,  5.] 

*  snick  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Cold  in  the 
head  ;  catarrh.  (Littleton :  Lat.  Diet.,  a.  v. 
Coryza.) 

snick'-er,  s.  [Snicker,  v.]  A  suppressed 
laugli,  or  sound  resembling  a  laugh. 

"  In  a  moment  more  we  bear  hla  sni-ker,  and  the 
loud  scraping  of  hia  teeth  ujion  the  bard  white  nut- 
ehelL"— Harper's  Magazine,  May.  1882,  p.  870. 

Snick'-er,  v.i.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.] 
To  laugh  in  a  hali-suppressed  manner;  to 
giggle,  to  snigger. 

*  snick'-er-snee,  s.    [Cf.  snick-and-snee.] 

1.  A  combat  with  knives. 

2.  A  large  clasp-knife. 

Sni'-der,  s.  [Named  after  Jacob  Snider(1820- 
IStiti)  the  inventor.] 

Firearms :  A  breech-loading  rifle,  the  system 
of  which  was  applied  in  1867  to  the  Enfield  rifle 
then  in  use  in  the  British  army.  The  breech 
action  consisted  of  a  simple  plug  containing 
an  oblique  needle,  and  being  hinged  on  its 


rii^ht  side,  was  opened  by  menus  of  a  thumb- 
piece  in  a  short  motion  from  left  to  right. 
The  cartridg<\  at  tlrst  of  paper,  but  after- 
wards of  thin  sheet  brass,  with  a  metallic  bane 
cup  containing  the  detunator,  and  aasistinc 
to  prevent  tiie  eKcape  of  gas,  whh  put  in,  and 
the  breech  closed.  The  gun  was  tired  by  pull- 
ing an  ordinary  trigger,  releasing  a  comTnon 
hammer  which  drove  the  needle  into  the  bnse- 
cnp.  It  w;isalso  provided  with  an  autoniatto 
extractor  for  the  latter,  which  came  into 
operation  wlien  the  breech  was  opened. 

sniff,  v.i.  &  (.  [Dan.  snive  —  to  sniff,  to  snuff; 
Icel.  snipjxi  =  to  snilf  with  the  koso  ;  snapa  = 
to  sniti'.]    [Snift,  v.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  draw  air  or  breath  audibly 
np  the  imse,  frequently  as  an  expression  ol 
sc'irn  or  contempt ;  to  snutf. 

"  So  then  you  looked  scornful,  and  itn(ft  at  the  dean." 
Sivi/t:  Hamiltiins  naum. 

B.  Trandtlve : 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through 
the  nnse  ;  to  snutl'  up. 

"(He]  was  In  the  habit  of  snifHn'j  chlornforrn  to 
nssuiig©  neuralgic  pains."— /"oU  Mall  Q<uett€,  March  31 

1886. 

2.  Fig. :  To  perceive  as  by  snuffing ;  to 
scent,  to  smell :  as,  To  fnijf  danger. 

sniff,  s.     [Sniff,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  sniffing ;  perception  by  the 
nose. 

"One  single  >ti(/f  at  Charlottea  candle-cup." 

Wurton  :  Oxford  Mewamans  Versfs  (1787^. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  into  the  nose  by 
snilFing  :  as,  a  sniff  of  fresh  air.    (Colloq.) 

3.  The  sound  produced  by  drawing  in  thfi 
breath  through  the  nose. 

"Mrs.  Gamp  .  .  .  gave  a  sn^/T  of  uncommon  slgnlfl- 
cance."— Z>io*e/u .•  Martin  ChiuzJciVit.  ch.  xjfix. 

"snift,  v.i.     [Sw.  snyfta  =  to  sob,]    [Sniff,  v.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  by  drawing  the  breath 
in  through  the  nose  ;  to  snort. 

2.  To  sniff,  to  snuff,  to  smelL 

snift,  s.    [Snift,  v.] 

1.  A  sniff. 

2.  A  moment.    (Prov.) 

3.  Slight  snow  or  sleet.    (Prow 

snift'-er,  s.     [Eng.  snift;  -er.] 

1.  The  drawing  of  the  breath  up  the  nostrUfi 
noisily  ;  a  snift. 

2.  A  large  dram  of  spirits.     ( U.  S.  lylang.) 

3.  Plural: 

(1)  The  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  through 
cold. 

(2)  A  disease  of  horses. 

sniff -er,  v.i.  [SNirrER,  s.]  To  draw  up  the 
breath  through  the  nose  ;  to  sniff.  (Cotgruve: 
s.  V.  Brouster.) 

snift' -ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Snift,  ».) 
snifting-valve,  s. 

Steiim-eng. :  A  valve  commanding  the  valve- 
way  through  wliich  the  air  and  water  are 
ex|ielled  from  a  condensing  steam-engine, 
when  steam  is  blown  through  the  engine. 

snig.  s.    [A  variant  of  sriake  (q.T.).]    An  eeL 

(Prov.) 

*  snig,  v.i.  [Perhaps  allied  to  snag  (q.v.).] 
To  bo  bitter,  harsh,  or  sharp. 

■'  others  are  ao  dangerously  worldly.  Mtiigglng  and 
bitiug,  usurers,  bard  and  oppresaiug."—  Rogers : 
iWaaman  the  Syrian,  p.  21L 

Snig'-ger,  s.  [A  word  of  imitative  origin.] 
A  half-suppressed  laugh  ;  a  giggle,  a  suicker. 

snig'-ger  (1),  v.i.    [Snickeh.] 

snig  -ger  (2),  v.i.  [The  same  word  as  aniggU 
(q-\'.)-J    (Sec  extract.) 

"  lu  the  way  of  gnipi'ling— or  tniggering.  as  it  ti 
more  politely  teruied— i.e..  drugging  the  river  with 
liujje  4!niiiplea  and  lead  attached  fur  the  purp<iae  of 
keeping'  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool  —I^Uhinff 
Oazotti;  Jan.  30,  1886. 

snig'-gle,  v.i.  &  t.    [Snio,  ».] 

A.  Intraiis. :  To  llsh  for  eels.    (See  extract.) 

" SnS'iiiling  la  thus  performed:  in  a  wiirni  dny.  wheu 
the  water  la  lowest,  tdke  a  atrout;  sumll  hook,  tied  to 
a  string  about  a  yard  loux ;  aud  thou  Into  one  of  the 
holes,  where  an  eel  may  hide  beiself,  with  the  help  of 
a  short  stick  put  in  your  bait  leisurely,  aud  as  far  aa 
you  may  conveniently :  If  within  tli<'  alght  of  It,  the 
eel  will  bite  iu.'<tniit1y,  and  as  certainly  ({orge  It:  puU 
him  out  by  degrees," — Walton  :  Angler. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  catch,  to  snare. 


b^  \>S^;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  (hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^clst.    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  ~  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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snip,  v.t.  (T)ut.  snip}Kii  =to  snip,  to  slip,  a 
weakened  form  of  sjiap  (q.v);  Ger.  schniypen 
=  to  sua  p.] 

1.  To  clip ;   to  cut  or  clip  off  sharply,  as 
with  a  pair  of  shears  or  scissors. 

"Snippfd  iind  cut  about  the  edgea."— P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  Mtv.,  ch.  v. 

•2.  To  snap,  to  snatch. 

"  If  you  are  3o  resolv'd.  1  have  provided 
A  means  to  ntip  hv»  hence,*' 

Satim.  *  flet, :  Thierrif  &  Theodoret,  iv.  L 

m^tPt  $•    [Skip,  v.] 

1.  A  single  cut  with  scissors  or  shears  ;  a 
clip. 

"A  few  snips  of  the  actBaors,  a  cunning  reArrnuw- 
meiit  of  dn\[-erv.  and  ]^t  year's  robo  wLll  do  duty  for 
this.'— flii/,'/  Telegraph.  Jan.  14.  ise6. 

2.  A  small  hand-shears  for  cutting  metiil. 

3.  A  tailor.    (Slang.) 

*  4.  A  small  piece  ;  a  snack. 

••For  some  have  doubted  if  [the  beard] 'twere  made 
of  s^iips 
Ot  sables,  glew'd  and  Stted  to  the  Hijs." 

BuUer :  Nye't  Beard, 

*%  To  go  snip:  To  go  snacks  ;  to  share. 
"  Pray.  sir.  let  me  go  snip  with  you  in  this  lye." 

Dryden:  Eoening't  Love,  v. 

•  snip-snap,  s.  &  a. 

A.  --Is  subst. :  A  tart  dialogue  with  sharp 
replies. 

•'  Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art. 
And  tnip^nap  short,  and  interru|)tiou  smart," 
Pope  :  liunciad,  IL  240, 

B.  As  adj. :  Short  and  quick  ;  sharp,  smart. 

Bmpe,  *snype,  'snite,  'snyte,  s.    [icel. 

STi  ipa  =  a  snipe  ;   Dan,  sneppe  ;   Sw,  sndppa  ; 

Dnt.  snip,  snep;  O.  Dut.  smppe,  snrppe  ;  Ger. 

Khnepfe  ;  A.S.  suite,  which  is  allied  to  anoiU.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figiiratively : 

(1)  A  thin,  lean,  puny  person. 

•(2)  A  blockhead,  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

••I  mine  own  gained  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  siti/i'-." 

btiakesp.  :  Othello.  \.  S. 

II.  Omitk.:  The  name  of  certain  well- 
known  game  birds  of  the  order  Gralla^,  family 
Scolopacidae,  and  genus  Gallinago.  Tlie  Snipes 
have  a  long,  straight,  flexilile  bill,  the  tip  of 
the  upper  mandible  being  decurved  at  the 
point  and  projecting  over  the  lower.  The 
wings  are  muderate  in  size;  the  legs  rather 
long.  Snipes  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
ear^.  There  are  several  species  in  the  United 
Stales,  the  Common  Suipe  of  this  country 
(G.  Wilsoni)  closely  resembling  the  Common 
Snipe  of  Europe,  but  with  more  feathers  in  iie 
tail.  G.'ccelestis,  the  European  Snipe,  e.\tends 
also  into  Asia  and  north  Africa,  being  found 
commonly  in  marshy  districts.  It  makes  its 
nest  of  a  little  dry  grass  in  a  depression  of  the 
ground,  or  in  a  tuft  of  grass  or  rushes.  It  is  a 
favorite  game  biid,  and  is  in  high  esteem  for 
the  table,  but  is  difficult  to  shoot,  from  its  zigzag 
habit  of  flight  when  flushed,  fullowed  by  a 
swift  dart  through  the  air.  The  species  of  the 
genus  Macrorhamphus  are  also  called  snipes. 
To  these  belongs  M.  griseus,  the  American  Red* 
breasted  or  Brown  Snipe, 

snlpe-bUl,  8. 

1.  /oin^TT/:  A  narrow,  deep-working  mould- 
ing-plane, used  for  forming  quirks. 

2.  Vehicles :  A  rod  by  which  the  body  of  a 
cart  is  bolted  to  the  axle, 

Bnipe-flalL,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Centriscus  scolopax;  named  from 
Its  elongated  and  tubular  snout.  Called  also 
Bellows-fish,  Sea-snipe,  and  Trumpet-fish, 

gnip'-per,    s.      [Eng,  i,nip;    -er.]     One  who 
snips  or  chips. 

snipper-snapper,  s.  A  puny,  insig- 
nificaut  fellow;  a  small,  effeminate  man; 
a  whipper-snapper.    {Colloq.) 

*Snip'-pet,  s.      [Eng.  snip:    dimin.  suff.  -et.] 
A  small  piece  or  share  ;  a  fragruent. 

"  If  the  editor  had  conrtned  himself  to  one  period  he 
might  have  made  a  useful  book ;  a.a  it  Is.  he  haa  pro- 
duced a  collection  of  inippeU'—aaturdaif  Reviev, 
Jan.  12.  1884,  p.  62. 

•  amp'-pet-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  snippety ;  -tkss.] 

The  stati  or  condition  of  being  fragmentary. 

"The  whole  number  la  broken  up  into  more  small 
fmgmenta  than  we  think  quite  wise.  Variety  is 
pleasant,  tnippetinfU  is  not. "—Cftu reft  Tima,  April  'i. 
1880. 

•  8nip'-pet-ty,  a.     [Eng,   snippet;    -y.]    In- 

significant; ridiculously  small. 


snir'-tle,  v.i.  [Prob.  imitative,  or  a  dimin. 
from  snort  (q.v.).]  To  laugh  quietly  or  re- 
stiainedly. 

*'  He  feigned  to  tniHle  In  his  sleeve, 
When  thus  the  caird  jiddrras'.l  her." 

Bums :  J'^Uy  Begffart. 

•8mt9h'-er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfid.] 

1.  An  informer,  a  tell-tale  ;  one  who  turns 
queen's  (or  king's)  evidence. 

2.  A  handcuff.    (Slang.) 

*snite,  ^snsrte,  s.    [Snipe.] 

snite,  v.t.  [A.S.  sn^tan  =  to  wipe  or  clean 
the  nose  ;  Icel.  snpta  =  to  blow  the  nose  ;  Sw. 
snyta;  Dan.  snyde ;  Dut.  snuiten.]  [Snout.] 
To  blow  or  clean  the  nose  ;  to  snuff,  as  a 
candle. 

"  Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  tnite  his  nose,  or  to 
Bnee2e."— Grew .  Cosmo,  Sam-a,  bit.  t.  ch.  v, 

•  snlthe,  *  snlth-y,  a.  [A.S.  snidhau  =  to 
cut.]  Sharp,  piercing,  cutting.  (Applied  to 
the  wind.) 

sniv'-el,  *snev-il,  s.    [Snivel,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Mucus  running  from  tlie  nose  ;  snot. 

2.  Fig. :  Hypocrisy,  cant. 

"  The  cant  and  snivel  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much 
of  late."— Sr,  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  188G. 

sniv'-el,  ♦  snev-il,  *  snev-yll,  v.i.  [A 
frequent,  from  su(/(q.v.);  rf.  Dan.  sndvle  =^ 
to  snuftle  ;  Icel.  s}if:jiU  =  a  slight  scent.] 

1.  To  run  at  the  nose. 

2.  To  draw  up  the  mucus  audibly  through 
the  nose. 

"There    is  nothing   hut   snivelling   and   blowing   of 
noses"  Cowper  :  Letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Sevitun. 

3.  To  cry  or  fret,  as  a  child,  with  snuffling 
or  snivelling. 

"  Though  Bell  has  lost  bis  nightingales  and  owls, 
Matilda  snivels  still,  and  Hafl^  howls." 

Byron  :  English  Bards  <t  Scotch  Reviewers. 

sniv'-el-ler,  s.    [Eng.  sriireZ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1,  One  wJio  snivels ;  one  who  cries  or  frete 
with  snivelling. 

2.  One  who  cnes  or  frets  for  slight  causes  ; 
one  who  manifests  weakness  by  crjing  or 
fretting, 

"  He'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed." 

Swi/t ,   On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Stelft. 

SIuLv'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Snivel,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  .45  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :    (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst.  :   The  act  or  noise  of  one  who 

snivels  ;   a  running  from  the  nose,  a  speaking 

as  through  the  nose. 

♦sniv'-el-ly,  a.  [Eng,  snivel;  -y.]  Running 
at  the  nose  ;  pitiful,  whining. 

snob,  s.  [Icel.  svdpr  =  &  dolt,  an  idiot,  a 
charlatan  ;  Sw.  dial,  sndpp  =  a  boy,  a  stump.] 

1.  A  vulgar,  ignorant  person.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  vulgar  person  who  apes  gentility  ;  one 
who  is  always  pretending  to  be  something 
better  than  he  is. 

3.  In  the  Universities,  a  townsman,  as  op- 
posed to  a  gownsman.    (Slang.) 

4.  A  shoemaker;  a  journeyman  shoemaker. 
(Slang.) 

5.  A  workman  who  continues  at  work  when 
others  go  on  strike  ;  one  who  works  for  lower 
wages  than  his  fellows  ;  a  knobstick,  a  rat. 

snob'-ber-j^,  s.  [Eng.  siwb;  -ery.]  Snobbish- 
ness. 

snob'-bish,  a.  [Eng.  snob  ;  -i&h.]  Belonging 
to  or  characteristic  of  a  snob ;  resembling  a 
snob ;  vulgarly  ostentatious. 

■That  which  we  call  a  snob,  by  any  other  name 
would  still  be  snobbish."— Thackeray  :  Book  vf  Snobs. 

snob'-bisb-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  snohhish  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  snobbish  manner  ;  like  a  snob. 

snob'-bish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  snobbish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  snobbish  ;  vulgar 
ostentation. 

'■  It  is  not  snabbishnets  to  object  to  compete  with 
men  against  whom  am|>le  evidence  la  forthcoming 
that  tiielr  incentive  is  profit  rather  than  sporL"— 
Field,  Oct.  17.  1885. 

*  snob'- bi^m,  s.  [Eng,  snob;  -iwi.]  The 
state  of  being  a  snob  ;  the  manners  of  a  snob  ; 
snobbishness. 

*  snob'- by,  a.  [Eng.  STioh ;  -y.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  a  snob  ;  like  a  snob  ;  snobbish. 


*  snob'-  ling,  s.  [Eug.  snob ;  dimin.  Bufl 
■ling.]    A  little  snob. 

"You  Bee,  dear  tnolHng.  that  though  the  parson 
would  not  have  been  authorised,  yet  he  might  have  been 
excused  for  interfering."— rftacAernj/  .■  Book  of  Snobs. 

*  snob  -  6c'-  ra  -  9^,  s.  [Eng.  snob ;  sufl 
■ocracy,  as  in  aristocracy,  mobocracy,  &c] 
Snobs  taken  collectively. 

*  snob-Og'-ra-pher,  s.    [Eng.  snobograph(y); 

•er.]    One  who  studies  or  writes  about  snobs. 

"The  yet  undeveloped  snobographer." — World,  Not 
15,  1832. 

*  snob-og'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Eng.  snob ;  0  con- 
nect., and  Gr.  ypd<l>u>  (grap}id)  —  to  write,  to 
describe.]    A  history  or  description  of  snobs. 

"The  safer  and  wiser  way.  In  this  infancy  of  the 
science  of  snobography.  Is  to  refmin  from  the  attempt 
at  absolute  apborism." — Saturday  Review,  itok.  19, 
1884,  p.  76. 

snod,  s.  &  a.  [A.S,  sn6d  =  &  fillet;  cf,  Dan. 
snoe=  to  twist ;  Sw.sHO  ;  Icel.sfnia.]  [Snood.) 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  fillet,  a  ribbon,  a  snood 
(q.v.). 

B,  As  adj. :  Neat,  trim,  smooth.    (Scotch.) 

snofiT,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  connected 
with  smiff(2),  s.] 

Mining  .■  The  slow  match  for  igniting  the 
train  in  blasting. 

snood,  s.     [Snod,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  extract). 

"TVie  Snood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  laH 
braided  her  hair,  b^d  au  emblematical  Blniification. 
and  applied  to  her  maiden  character.  It  waa  ex- 
change fur  the  curch.  toy.  nr  cuif.  when  she  mued, 
by  marriage,  into  the  matiuu  state.  But  if  the  damsel 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to  the  nam« 
of  maiden,  without  gaining  a  right  to  that  of  matron, 
flhe  was  neither  permitted  to  use  the  snood  nor  ad- 
vanced to  the  graver  dignity  of  the  curch."— ,ScoB; 
Lady  of  the  Lake.    (Note.) 

2.  Angling:  A  hair-line,  gut,  or  silk  cord 
by  which  a  fish-hook  is  fastened  to  the  line. 

"  Letting  the  snoods  bang  over  the  sides." —Pitld, 
Oct.  17,  18S5. 

snodd,  v.t.  [Snood,  j.]  To  braid  up,  as  the 
hair,  with  a  snood. 

snood'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  snood,  s. ;  -ed.]  Wear- 
ing or  having  a  snood. 

"And  plaided  youth,  with  Jest  and  jeer, 
Wblcn  snooded  maiden  would  not  liear  I" 

Scott ;  Lady  of  the  Lake.  ilL  9a 

anood'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  snood,  s.  ;  -ing.] 
Angling:  The  same  as  Snood,  s.,  2. 

"  Each  baited  hook,  hanging  from  its  short  length 
ot  Snooding."—l-\eld,  Oi.t.  17,  1886, 

*  sno9k,  *  snoke,  T.i.  [Cf.  Sw.  snQka  =  to 
lurk,  to  dog  a  person.]  To  lurk ;  to  lie  in 
ambush. 

^  To  cut  snooks :  To  make  derisive  grimaces ; 
to  take  a  sight.     [Sight,  «.,  ^  (4).J 

snool,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  whose  spirit 
is  broken  with  oppressive  slavery.    (Scotch.) 

snool,  v.i.  &  t.     [Snool,  s.] 

A.  IntraTis. :  To  submit  tamely  ;  to  sneak. 

"Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  snooL~ 

Bums :  A  Bard's  Epitaph. 

B.  Trans. :  To  subjugate  or  govern  by 
authority ;  to  keep  under  by  tyrannical 
means.    (Scotch.) 

Snodze,  s.    [Snooze,  v.]    A  nap  ;  a  short  sleep. 

"  The  last  surreptitious  snooze  in  which  he  was  woot 
to  revel"— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec  l,  1686. 

snooze,  v.i.  [Prob,  imitative  of  the  sound 
made  in  drawing  the  breath  while  asleep.) 
To  take  a  nap  or  short  sleep ;  to  sleep,  to 
slumber. 

Snooz'-er,  s.  [Eug.  snooze) ;  -er.]  One  who 
snoozes;  often  used  as  a  meaningless  epithet 

snore,  v.i.  [A.S.  snora  =  a  snoring  ;  c<^il 
with  O.  Dut,  snorren  =  to  grumble,  to 
mutter;  snarreii  =  to  brawl,  to  snarl;  Ger. 
schnarren  —  to  rattle,  to  snarl ;  cf.  Dut. 
snorken ;  Low  Ger.  snorken,  snurken ;  Dan, 
snorke ;  Sw.  snorka  =  to  snoit  with  rage,  to 
threaten.]  To  breathe  with  a  rou^h,  hoarse 
Doise  in  sleep ;  to  breathe  hard  through  the 
nose  and  open  mouth  while  sleeping, 

"  And  the  stretched  rustic  snores  beneath  the  hedg«. 
Cowper :  Death  of  Damon, 

snore,  s,  [Snobe,  r.]  A  breathing  with  % 
rough,  hoarse  noise  in  sleep. 

"  The  Hill  felted  prooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  mori's  .-  I've  drugged  thelf 
posseta."  Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  U.  L 


&t«,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  fotber ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5^ 
or,  wore,  wait  work,  who,  son:  mnte.  cub.  oiire,  nnite,  cnr,  rule,  toM;  try,  Syrian.    ee,(8  =  e;oy  =  a:  qu  =  kw. 


snorer— snow 
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Bnore-hole,  s. 

Miniii'j:  Tlie  hole  in  the  wind-bore  or  lower 
stock  of  a  miuiug-j'unip,  to  admit  the  water. 

mor'-er,  s.  [Eug.  smiie);  -er.]  One  who 
suores. 

'snorke,  s.    [Skore,  Snort.]    A  snore. 

"At  llie  ciicke-cr->wliig  before  diiye  thuu  sliiUt  nut 
hear  tlitr©  the  ativ.iniiics  tHorke.'—SUtjil«ton:  t'ort' 
r€u«  of  eA«  f.iitlui.  ful.  121  b. 

■nortr  I'.i.  &  t.  [For  snork,  from  Dan.  snorke 
=.  to  snort ;  Sw.  snorkn  =  to  snort  with  ViX'^v, 
to  threaten  ;  Dut.  snorkni  =  to  snore,  to 
BDort ;  Ger.  schnarcJien  =  to  snore,  to  snort.] 

A.  IntruTisitive: 

1.  To  force  the  air  with  violence  throufih 
the  nose,  so  as  to  make  a  loud,  rough  noiss,  83 
a  horse. 

"He  fumes,  tnorls.  neighs,  and  fire  and  araoke  brefttlis 
out."  Fiinc/ax:  Godfrey  of  BQVtogne,  xi.  29. 

•  2.  To  suore. 

"Awake  the  morting  citizens  with  the  bell." 

Stutketp. :  OtheUn,  1.  L 

3.  To  laugh  outright.    {Prov.) 

B.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  turn  up,  as  in  anger,  scorn,  or  deri- 
Bion,  as  the  nose. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  snort. 

*  3.  To  expel  or  force  out,  as  with  a  snort. 

snort,  s.  [Snort,  v.]  A  loud,  rough  sound 
produced  by  forcing  the  air  through  the  nose. 

snort'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  snort^  v. ;  •€r,\  One 
who  snorts  ;  a  snorer. 

■nort'-er  (2),  s.    [Snottee.] 
Hmd. :  A  snotter. 

'■  The  lower  end  or  heel  has  been  known  often  to 
part  or  jumu  out  of  the  becket  oi-  snorl^r,  which  bui>- 
porta  It.  and  confines  it  to  the  mast,"— /'icW,  Feb.  27, 

183S. 

■nort'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Snort,  v.] 

A.  &•  B,  -45  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  the  air  through  the 
nose  with  violence  and  noise  ;  the  sound  thus 
produced  ;  a  snort. 

"The  snorting ot  his  horses  was  heard-"— Jer«mYaA 
Tlii.  16. 

•  2.  The  act  of  snoring. 

*8nor'-tle,  v.  [Snort,  v.]  To  snort,  to 
gruut. 

"  [To]  tnortle  like  a  h.ig. " 

Breton  :  Schoole  of  Fancie.  p.  ft. 

•enort'-j^,  a.  [Eng.  smrt,  s.  ;  -y.]  Snoring; 
broken  by  snorts  or  snores.  (^Stanyhurst : 
Virgil;  ^En.  iii.  6-15.) 

Bnott  "^snotte,  ^snotlie, s.  [O.Vx\^. snotte ; 
Dut.  snot ;  Low  Ger.  snotte ;  Dan.  snot.  Al- 
lied to  snout  and  suite,  v.] 

1.  The  mucus  discharged  or  secreted  in  the 
nose. 

2.  An  opprobrious  name  for  a  low,  mean 
person.    {Vulgar.) 

mot,  v.t.  [Snot,  s,]  To  free  from  suot;  to 
blow  or  wipe  tlie  nose. 

Snot'-ter,  s.    [Snout.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  proboscis  of  a  turkey-cock, 

2.  Snot.     {Scotch.) 
II.  Nautical: 

1.  A  becket  on  a  boat's  mast,  to  hold  the 
lower  end  of  the  sprit  which  elevates  the 
peak  of  the  sail, 

2.  A  rope  going  over  a  yard-arm,  used  to 
bend  a  tripping  line  to  in  sending  down  the 
top-gallant  and  royal  yards. 

Cnot'-ter*  v.i.  [Snotter,  s.]  To  go  along 
lazily.    {Scotch.) 

f  To  snotter  and  snivel :  To  snivel  and 
snuffle. 

"Bi'inging  a  woman  here  to  tvntter  and  snivel.'— 
Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxili. 

•anof-ter-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  snotter;  -y.]  Filth, 
abomination. 

"  Teach  thy  incubus  to  poetize. 
And  throw  abroad  thy  spurioua  tnotteriet. 

Ben  Jonton  :  Poetusler,  v.  L 

t  snot'-ti-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  snotty;  -ly.]  In  a 
snotty  manner.    {Goodrich,) 

■ndt'-ti-ness.  s.  [Eng.  snotty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  snotty. 


snot'-tj^,  a.     [Eug.  smt ;  -y.) 

1.  Foul  with  suot :  full  of  snot. 

•  2.  Mean,  dirty,  sueeriug,  sarcastic,  dry. 

"The  continual  ImpurtuultiiM  of  his  covetoiu  and 
tnottg  wife."— IKood."  Athenw  Uxon.,  vol.  li. 

snotlt,  *  snoute, "  snowt,  *  snute.  s.    [Sw. 

siiut  =:  &  snout,  a  iiuizzle  ;  Dan  snude ;  L<tw 
Ger.  snute  ;  Dan.  sauit ;  Ger.  schnauze.  Al- 
lied to  s»ti(e,  v.,  and  snot.] 

1.  The  long,  projecting  nose  of  a  beast. 

"  A  cruel  boar,  whose  mout  hath  rooted  up 
Thd  fruitful  vineyard  of  tlie  comiuun- wealth." 

ilciium.  i  Flct, :  /'ropheteu,  iL  8. 

2.  The  nose  of  a  man.    (Said  in  contempt.) 

3.  The  nozzle  of  a  hose  or  hollow  pipe. 

4.  Entom. :  [Snout-moth], 
snout-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Hypena  prdboscidalis.  Body  slender, 
win^s  broad  and  triangular,  colour  mainly 
brown,  expansion  of  wings  an  inch  aud  a  half. 
Common  among  nettles.     [Hvpena.J 

snout-ring,  s.  A  ring  or  staple  placed 
in  the  nose  of  a  hog  to  deter  him  from  rooting. 

''sn^t,  *sn<5\trt,  v.t.  [SsouT,  s.]  To  furn- 
ish with  a  snout  or  point. 

snoiit'-ed,  *sn<J^'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  snout;  -ed.] 
1.  Having  a  snout  or  long  pointed  noie. 
"  S'louCed  and  tailed  like  abuar,  and  footed  like  & 
goat."— Or^n. 

*2.  Pointed. 

"Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snoivFed  and  piked 
morethau  a  tluger  lougcrookingvpwards."— CumJei*  .• 
Ketnaines, 

snoiif-er,  s.  [Eng.  snout ;  -er.]  A  pair  of 
cutting  shears  with  one  curved  blade  approxi- 
mating to  the  shape  of  a  hog's  snout,  and 
used  for  removing  at  one  cut  the  cartilage 
wherewith  he  roots. 

*Sn6lit'-y,  a.  [En(;.  snout;  -y.]  Resembling 
the  snout  of  a  beast. 

"  The  nose  was  ugly.  long,  and  big, 
BniJiJ,  aud  tiijuty  like  a  pig." 

Otway  :  Poets  Complaint  of  hit  Mm*. 

snow  (I),  s.  [A.S.  sn&v);  co^n.  with  Dut. 
sneeuw :  Icel.  snmr,  snjdr,  snjor ;  Dan.  snre ; 
Sw.  sno;  Goth.  sTiaiivs;  Ger.  schnee;  Lith. 
snegas;  Russ.  snieg ;  Lat.  nix  (genit.  nivis) ; 
Gi".  (acc.>  ri'i^a  {nipha\  from  a  nom.  vi4>  (niph), 
not  found  ;  rtcfcas  {niphas)  =  a  snow-flake  ;  Ir. 
&  Gael,  sneachd ;  Wei.  ny/.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Meteor. :  Aqueous  particles  frozen 
in  their  descent  through  the  atmospliere  into 
sepitrate  crystals,  afterwards  uniting  into 
a.sseiublages  of  crystals  called  snow-tlakes. 
To  view  the  crystals  to  advantage  under  the 
microscope  they  should  be  allowed  to  fail  on 
a  black  surface.  The  finest  are  observed  in 
the  polar  regions,  where  Captain  Scoresby 
keenly  examined  them,  arranging  them  in 
five  classes.  They  belong  to  the  rhombo- 
hedral  or  hexagonal  system,  and  so  vary  that 
about  a  thousand  forms  of  them  have  been 
observed.  Some  appear  as  hexagonal  or 
dodecahedral  plates,  ottiers  as  hexagonal 
prisms,  either  single  or  stellate,  or  terminated 
by  reotangularlv  placed  plates  or  secondary 
groups  of  needles.  The  angles  of  these 
crystals  often  form  secondary  centres,  around 
which  others  of  more  skeleton  form  aggregate. 
Snow  does  not  fall  at  all  on  low  tropical 
plains,  though  it  does  on  high  mountains. 
[Snow-ltne.]  It  is  absent  from  Malta;  it 
falls  at  Palermo  on  an  average  one  day  each 
year,  at  Rome  two  days,  at  Venice  five,  at 
Paris  twelve,  at  Copeiiliagen  thirty,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg  170.  Where  it  falls  it  protects 
the  ground  from  sinking  to  a  temperature 
whicli  would  injure  the  seeds  in  the  super- 
ficial mould.  The  snow  and  ice  of  the  polar 
regions  are  among  the  great  elements  affecting 
the  winds,  aud  through  thein  the  climates,  of 
the  several  regions  of  the  globe.  The  cold  of 
tlie  snow  on  the  lofty  mountain  chains  is 
carried  down  to  the  tropical  places  in  which 
they  are  chiefly  situated,  and  tempera  their 
heat.     [Red-snow.] 

"  Snme  is  the  small  particles  of  water  frozen  before 
they  unite  iiitodrop8."—ioct(;.'  ElementtofJilat.PhU., 
cb.  vl. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  which  resembles  snow. 

^  Snow  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  various  compounds  being 
in  most  cases  sufficiently'  olivious:  as.  snow- 
atpptd,  «HO«'-f/arf,  snow-coveredj  snoiv-croicned, 
ic. 

snow-bank,  $.    A  snow-drift. 


snow  borry,  s. 

BokDiij  : 

1.  The  fruit  of  Sympltoricaiput  ratxinosut; 
a  caprifoil. 

2.  The  fruit  of  Chiococca  racemosa  and  the 
plant  itself,  also  the  genus  Chiococca  (q.v.). 

snowbird,  s. 

Ornitli.:  FringiUa  hyemalis,  ranging  widely 
over  North  America.  It  is  about  six  inches 
long  ;  head,  neck,  upper  parts  of  body,  and 
wings  slate-brown,  lower  parts  of  breast, 
abdomen,  aud  two  exterior  tail  feathers  pure 
white. 

snow-blanket,  s.  A  farmer's  name  fot 
surh  a  coveiiiig  of  sufiw  as  protects,  or  ma- 
U'riaily  contributes  to  protect,  vegetation 
from  the  severity  ot  the  weather. 

snoW'blind,  a.  Aflected  with  snow-blind- 
ness (q.v.). 

snow-blindnesSt  s.  An  affection  of  the 
eyes  caused   by  the  rellection  of  liglit  from 

snow. 

snow-bllnk,  s.  The  peculiar  reflection 
arising  Iroin  lields  of  ice  or  snow. 

*  snow-block,  v.t.  To  block  or  impede 
the  pa.ssage  of  by  snow. 

■'  riif  tniliis  huve  been  in'nobtocked  between  two 
Btu.tion3.'—/>iiily  Tclvgraph,  Jim.  li.  1886. 

snow-boot,  s.  A  boot  to  protect  the 
feet  from  snow  ;  specif.,  a  kind  of  golosli 
with  an  india-rubber  sole  and  felt  uppers, 
covering  the  boot  worn  inside  of  it. 

snow-broth,  s.  Snow  and  water  mixed ; 
very  cold  liquor. 

"  Angelo,  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  inoa-brotli,  one  wlm  never  leels 
The  wanton  atiiigs  aud  motioua  of  the  Eense." 

::ih<iki-tp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  l.  i. 

snow-bunting,  s. 

Ornilh. :  Fleet roplianes  nivaliSy  an  Arctic 
passerine  bird,  visiting  the  continents  of 
America  aud  Europe  in  tlie  winter.  It  is  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  its  plumage  \arie8 
considerably  at  dift'erent  seasons.  (See  ex- 
tract.) In  winter  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
cheeks,  and  a  band  on  the  lower  neck  are 
light  reddish-brown  ;  lower  parts  white,  uii]ier 
parts  blaek,  edged  with  yellowish-brown,  but 
varying  much  in  individuals.  In  summer  the 
head,  neck,  lower  parts,  and  a  patch  on  the 
wings  are  pure  white,  the  rest  of  tlie  plumage 
black.  They  feed  on  seeds  and  insects,  aud 
soon  after  their  arrival  in  temjierate  regions 
become  very  fat,  and  are  then  esteemed  a 
delicacy.  The  Greenlanders  kill  them  in 
great  numbers,  and  dry  them  for  winter  use. 
Their  song  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  hirk,  and 
when  singing  they  perch  near  a  mate  ;  their 
call  is  a  shrill  piping  note,  generally  uttered 
on  the  wing. 

"  There  arriv©  every  year  in  thiw  country,  from  the 
north,  flocks  of  pretty  little  birds  called  snoio-bantiugs. 
They  come  fr<-in  witbiu  the  Arctic  Circle,  aud  are  so 
variable  iu  their  plumage  that  natural  iuts  almost 
despnired  of  ever  getting  a  chiiracterlstic  description. 
Imleed,  so  much  a  puzzle  did  these  little  strancera 
offer,  that  fur  long  they  were  described  by  the  older 
naturalists  as  three  dltfereut  birds.  Of  course,  we  now 
kuuw  that  the  mouutftiu,  tawny,  aud  titow-bunting 
are  one ;  and  this  because  we  get  them  iu  nlmoat 
every  possible  stage  of  tmusltlon.  They  breed  upon 
the  summits  of  tlie  highest  bills  with  tlie  ptarmigan  ; 
aud,  like  that  bird,  they  regulate  their  plumage 
according  to  the  prevailing  a3i>ect  of  their  hanuta. 
In  this  they  succeed  admirably,  and  flourish  accord- 
ingly."—Sf.  Jaineas  Gazette,  Jtiu.  6,  1887. 

snow-cock,  s,    [Snow-partridoe.] 

snow-drift,  s.  A  drift  of  snow  ;  snow 
driven  by  tlie  wiml ;  a  bank  of  snow  driven 
together  by  the  wind. 

"  White  his  hair  was  as  a  tnouydrift." 

Lo)»gfeUotc  :  Jliawatha,  XxL 

snow-cyes,  s.  pi.  A  contrivance  used  by 
the  Esquimaux  to  prevent  snow-blindness. 
They  are  made  of  extremely  light  wood,  with 
a  bridge  resting  on  the  nose  like  spectacles, 
and  a  narrow  slit  for  the  passage  of  the  light. 

snow-fall,  s.    A  fall  or  storm  of  snow. 

"Further  interruption  iu  riilwny  trattic  has  been 
caused  by  the  continuous  tni:iw fall."— Daily  T**!*- 
graj/h,  Jau-  H.  lBa6. 

snow-fed,  a.  Originating  from  or  aug- 
mented by  melted  snow  :  as,  a  snow-fed  river. 

snow-field,  s.  A  wide  expanse  of  snow, 
especially  of  permanent  snow. 

snow-finch,  s. 

Oruith.:  M onti/Hng ilia  nivalis ;  called  klM 

the  bt"ne-tinch. 


boxl,  b6^ ;  po^t,  jowl ;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph  =  £ 
-«lan.  -tlan  =  sban.   -tloo,  -sion  =  abun ;  -tlon.  -slon  =  zhon.  -clous,  -tloas.  -slous  =  shua.   -ble,  -die*  &c  =  b9l,  d^L 
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snow-flake,  s. 

L  Ord.   Lang.:    A  small  feathery  flake  or 
particle  of  falling  snow. 
"B«atore  me  the  rockfl,  where  the  inow-Jlake  repoBea." 
Byron:  LafJiin-y-Ouir. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot  :  The  genus  Leucojum  (q.v.),  and 
spec.  Leucojum  cestivum.  Prior  saya  that 
the  Knglish  name  was  given  by  W.  Curtis  to 
distinguish  :t  from  the  Snowdrop. 

2.  Omith. :  The  Snow-bunting  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Sncw-fleck. 

•"Seen  agaiDSt  a  dark  hill-side,  or  a  lowering  sky.  a 
flock  of  these  binls  presenta  an  exceedmi;ly  beautiuil 
appearauce,  and  it  in.-ty  then  lie  seen  tiuw  aptly  the 
term  an-tto-Jl^ke  has  been  appiied  to  the  epeciea."  — 
FarreU:  BrU.  Bird*\eA.  4th(.  ii,  7. 

anow-fleck,  s.    [Snow-flake,  3.] 
snow-flood,  s.    A  flood  caused  by  melt- 
ing snow. 
snow-flower,  s. 

Bnt,  :  (1)  The  Snowdrop  (q.v.);  (2)  Chion- 
anthus  virginica. 

snow-goose,  s. 

Omith.:  Anser  hyherhorens.  Colour  white, 
aometiuies  with  more  or  less  of  a  ferruginous 
tinge  on  the  head  ;  bill,  feet,  and  orbits 
aurora-red.  It  obtains  its  snow-white  plumage 
only  at  maturity.  It  breeds  in  large  numbers 
in  the  barren  grounds  of  Arctic  America,  and 
migrates  southward  during  the  winter. 

snow-house,  snow-hut,  s.  A  house 
or  hut.  constructed  of  blocks  of  snow.  Capt. 
Lyon  (Private  .Journal,  ch.  iii.)  tluis  describes 
some  he  saw  in  the  Arctic  regions:  "Each 
dwelling  might  be  averaged  at  fourteen  or 
Sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  by  8lx  or  seven  feet 


SNOW-HOUSB. 


In  height  .  .  .  The  blocks  of  snow  used  in 
the  building  were  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
thickness,  and  about  a  couple  of  feet  in 
length,  carefully  p.ired  with  a  large  knife  .  .  . 
The  building  of  a  house  was  but  tlie  work  of 
an  hour  or  two,  and  a  couple  of  men,  one  to 
cut  the  slabs  and  the  other  to  lay  them,  were 
labourers  sufficient." 
snow-hnt,  s.  [Snow-hodse.] 
snow-light,  5.    Snow-blink  (q.v.). 

snow-line,  s. 

Physical  Geog.  :  The  line  of  perpetual  snow 
or  congelation ;  the  line  above  which  snow 
does  not  melt,  even  in  summer,  but  con- 
tinues from  age  to  age,  unless  it  descends 
in  glaciers.  It  is  highest  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Himalayas  and  the  western  slope  of  the 

^des,  on  both  of  which  it  is  18,600  feet  high  ; 

»n  Mont  Blanc  it  is  8,500  feet ;  at  the  North 

Jape  2,300  feet ;  and  in  Spitzbergen,  lat.  7S' 

v.,  it  falls  to  the  sea  level. 

snow-mould,  s. 

Bot.:  Lanosa  nivalis,  a  hyphomycetous 
fongal,  one  of  the  Mucedines. 

snow-mouse,  ^. 

Zool.  :  Arvicola  nivalin,  found  on  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  near  the  snow-line. 
snow-partridge,  snow-cock,  & 
Omith. :  Tetraogallus  himalayensis. 
snow-plant,  s.    [Protococcus.] 
snow-plough,  s.      An  Implement  used 
to  dear  a  road  <u-  track  of  snow.    It  is  of  two 
kinds  :  one  is  adapted  to  be  hauled  by  horses 
or  oxen  on  a  common  highway,  and  the  other 
to  be  placed  in  front   of  a   locomotive.     A 
variety  of  the  latter  is  adapted  for  street 
tramways.     The  simplest  form  for  common 
highways  consists  of  boards  framed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  sharp  angle,  like  the  letter  A, 
in  front,  and  spreading  out  behind  to  a  great. t 
or  less  width.     Being  drawn  along  with  the 
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apex  in  front,  the  snow  is  thrown  off  by  the 
boards  to  the  side  of  the  road  or  path,  and 
tliusafree 
passage  is 
opened  for 
trathc.  For 
railway 
purposes 
the  forms 
are  vari- 
ous,   ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  country,  the 
amount  of  snow-fall,  tendency  to  drift,  &C. 

snow-shed,  s.  A  protection  for  a  line  of 
railway  in  exposed  situations,  where  snow- 
d.'ifts  are  likely  to  occur.  Uprights  are  placed 
on  both  sides 'of  the  lines,  which  is  roughly 
roofed  in. 

snow-shoe,  s.  A  light  fi^me  made  of 
bent  wood  and  interlacing  thongs,  used  to 
give  the  wearer  a  broader  base  of  support 
when  walking  on  snow.  The  tread  of  the 
shoe  is  formed  of  strips  of  raw  hide,  hard- 
twisted  twine,  or,  among  the  Indians,  of  deer- 
sinews.  In  use,  the  toe 
is  placed  beneath  the 
strap  and  the  foot  rests 
on  the  thongs  ;  as  the 
heel  rises  in  walking,  snow-shoe. 

the  snow-shoe  is  not 

raised,  but  as  the  foot  is  lifted,  the  toe 
elevates  the  forward  end  of  the  snow-shoe, 
which  is  then  dragged  along  on  the  snow  as 
the  leg  is  advanced.  They  are  usually  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  broad  in  the  middle. 

"Armed  with  arrowa,  shod  with  inntBthoeM." 

Longfellow:  Siuwittha,  TV, 

snow-shoer,  s.  One  who  indulges  in  the 
pastime  of  snow-shoeing. 

"So  far,  at  least,  the  country  snow-tho«rt  showed  a 
most  decided  auperiority. "— /"ie/^i,  Feb,  20,  ISeS, 

snow-shoeing,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  walking  on  snow  in  snow-shoes. 

"We  consider  gnow-ihoeing  not  only  one  of  the 
sportaotthe  world,  but  one  of  the  moat  robuat  and 
waniy  sports."— Field.  Feb.  20,  188S. 

snow-skate,  s.  A  thin  elastic  piece  of 
wood,  about  six  feet  long  and  as  brnad  as  the 
foot,  used  by  the  Laps  for  skating  on  the 
snow;  sometimes  also  by  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians. 

snow-slip,  s.  A  large  mass  of  snow 
which  slips  down  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

snow-storm,  s. 

drifting  fall  of  snow. 


A  storm  with  a  heavy, 
Water  produced  by  the 


White  as  snow  ;  pure 


snow-water, 

melting  of  snow. 

snow-white, 

white. 

"  There  $now-tchite  curtains  hunfc  in  decent  folds.* 
}rordsworth:  excursion,  bk.  vil. 

snow-wreath,  s.  An  accumulation  of 
snow  of  some  considerable  length  and  height. 

snow  (2),  s.      [Dut.  snaauw,  from  Low  Ger. 
snau  =  a  snout,  a'beak.] 

Naut.  :  A  Ijrig-rigged  vessel,  whose  driver 
is  bent  to  rings  on  a  supplementary  mast  just 
abaft  the  mainmast. 

"Take  lor  example,  that  most  familiar  craft,  the 
brijt  If  the  trysjiil  of  this  vessel  aeta  directly  upon 
her  mainmast,  then  she  Is  a  brig:  but  if  you  affix  a 
little  mast  abaft  her  mainmast,  and  call  it  a  trysail- 
maat  and  then  set  yo«r  trysail  upon  this  mast,  tlie 
brig  by  this  very  trifling  change,  becomes  what  is 
called  a  mou}."— Daily  Telegraph.  Nov.  26,  1885. 

snow,  v.i.  &  (.    [Snow  (1)  s.l 

A.  Inirans. :  To  fall  in  snow.  (Used  im- 
personally.) 

»B.  Trans. :  To  scatter  or  cause  to  fall  like 
snow.    (Shak^sp. :  Merry  Wives,  v.  5.) 

snow'-ball,  s.    [Eng.  sTtou',  and  ball.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  ball  or  round  mass  of 
snow  pressed  together  with  the  hands. 

2.  Cook. :  A  kind  of  pudding  made  by 
putting  rice  which  has  been  swelled  in  milk 
round  a  pared  and  cored  apple,  tying  it  ud  in 
a  cloth  and  boiling  well. 

snowhall-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  The  sterile-flowered  variety  of  Guelder 
rose.  Named  from  its  round  balls  of  white 
flowers. 

snow'-ball,  «.(.  &  i.     [Snowball,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  pelt  with  snow-lmlls. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  throw  snow-balls. 


*  Snow'-break,  s.     [Eng.  anow  (l),  and  hreak.] 

The  flood  which  usually  follows  a  thaw  in 
mountainous  districts.  (CaTlyU  :  French 
MevoL,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vii.,  cli.  iv.) 

sn6^d,  sn^d'-ing,  s.    [Shood,  Snoodimo.] 

snow"- drop,  *.     [Eng.   snow,  s.,  and  drtyp. 

Named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers 
to  the  "drops"  or  pendants  worn  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuiies  by  ladies 
both  as  ear-rings  and  hangings  to  their 
brooches.] 

Bot.  £  Hart. :  The  genus  Galanthus,  specially 
Galanthiis  nivalis.  Root  an  ovoid  bulb;  leaves 
obtuse,  glaucous,  keeled,  six  to  ten  inches 
long;  inflorescence  a  scape,  bearing  a  white 
flower  with  a  double  green  spot  below  the 
tip.  The  bidb  of  the  snowdrop  is  emetic. 
[Galanthus.] 

snowdrop-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Chionanthiis  virginica;  (2)  the 
genus  Halesia. 

*  snow'-ish,  *  snow-lsse,  a.  [Eng.  snow ; 
•ish.]  Resembling  snow;  white  as  snow; 
snow-white. 

*'  Her  tnoioUh  necke  with  blewiah  vainea." 

Warner:  Albiani  England,  bk.  Iv. 

•snow'-less,  o.  [Eng.  snow;  'less.}  Free 
from  snow  ;  destitute  of  snow. 

sndW-like,  a.  [Eng.  snow;  -Kfce.]  Re- 
sembling snow. 

snoW-3^,  snow-io,  o,    [Eng.  tnow;  -y.) 
L  Literally: 

1,  White  like  snow ;  snow-white. 

"  The  sunbeam,  through  tlie  narrow  lattlcOi^ tell 
Upon  the  tnourj/  netk  aud  lung  durk  hair.' 

Scu« .'  Lord  nf  th«  Itla,  V.  1. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow ;  covered  with  snow 

"  As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe. 
By  Astiftoau.  over  the  Mnowy  plains 
Retires."  AliUon  :  P.  L..  X.  4SS. 

•  II.  Fig. :  White,  pure,  spotless,  un- 
blemished. 

snowy-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Nyctea  scandiaca,  a  native  of  the 
north  of  Europe  and  America,  visiting  and  , 
breeding  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 
lu  old  birds  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  but 
in  younger  and  adult  birds  each  feather  is 
tipped  with  dark  brown  or  black.  Tlie  length 
of  the  adult  male  is  about  twenty  inches,  that 
of  the  female  four  or  five  inches  more.  It 
flies  by  day,  and  preys  on  the  smaller  man*- 
nmliaand  on  various  birds. 

sniib,  *  snubbe,  s.    [Snub,  v.  J 

1.  A  knot  or  protuberance  in  wood ;  a  snag. 

•'  And  lifting  np  his  dreadfull  club  on  hight.  ^ 

All  armed  with  rigged  tnubbei  and  knottie  grain©. 
Speruer:  F.  (J,.  I.  viii.  7. 

2.  A  check,  a  rebuke,  a  take-down. 

3.  A  snub-nose  (q.v.). 

snub-nose,  s.    A  short  nose,  flat  at  th« 
bridge,  and  somewhat  turned  up  at  the  tip. 
snub-nosed,  a.    Having  a  snub-nose. 
Snub-nosed  cachalot : 
Zool. :  The  Short-headed  Whale  (q.v.X 

snub-post,  5. 

Naut. :  A  form  of  bitt  or  mooring-post  on  a 
raft  or  canal  boat  or  flat-boat,  used  for  wind- 
ing the  hawser  around,  whereby  the  raft  or 
boat  is  brought  to  a  mooring. 

sniib  (1),  *  snebbe,  •  snib,  *  snlbbe,  v.t. 
[Dan.  snibhe=^  to  set  down,  to  reprimand; 
S\v.  snubba;  IceL  snuhba.  Originally  =  to 
snip  off"  the  end  of  a  thing  ;  cf,  Icel.  snubbdttr 
=  snubbed,  snipped  ;  siiupra  =  to  snub,  to 
chide  ;  Sw.  dial.  S7i6ppa  =  to  cut  off,  to  suutf 
a  candle  ;  snubba  =  to  clip,  to  cut  ofl'.] 
*  1.  To  nip ;  to  check  in  growth. 

"  Trees  .  .  .  whose  heaila  and  houghs  I  have  ob- 
eerv'd  to  run  out  far  to  landward,  but  tnward  the  sea 
to  be  so  S'lubd  by  the  winds,  aa  If  their  boughs  and 
leaves  had  been  par'd  or  shaven  off  on  that  side.  — 
Jtasf :  On  the  CrecUion,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  eh»ck,  to  reprimand  ;  to  rebuke  with 
tartness  or  sarcasm. 

■*  I  found  to  iny  cost.  I  was  almost  tnubb^  for 
askiug."— tf/ofte.  Sept  2,  1B8S. 

3.  To  slight  designedly;  to  treat  with  con- 
temptuous neglect  as  too  forward  or  pre- 
tentious. 

^  To  snub  a  cable  : 

Naut. :  T.1  stop  it  suddenly  when  running 
out. 


fite,  fSt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hor,  there 
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*snub  (2),  v.i  ICf.  Gor.  siiauben=-  to  pant.) 
To  sob  with  convulsions 

onilb'-bor,  s.    lEng  snub  (1),  v.  ;  -cr.] 

•  I   Ord.  Lang  :  One  who  suubs. 
n.  -Va»(. :  A  cable-stopper. 

sniib'-bm^,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sntb  (1),  r.] 

snubblng-line,  s. 

Naut.:  The  line  on  the  bow  of  a  canal-boat, 
which  is  Uiken  one  or  two  turns  around  a  po>t 
or  bollard  on  the  land  to  clierk  the  forward 
movement  of  the  boat  in  enteiint;  a  lock, 

•  snub'-bxsh,  a.  [Eng.  sfiitfi,  s. ;  -ish.]  Surly, 
repressive;  inclined  to  a<liiiinister  snubs. 

■'  spirit  of  Kiiub ;  have  we  not  hud  euouBh 
Tq  make  religion  siwi,  iiinl  si'iir.  (ind  snubbishf 
Huod  :  A  n  Ojien  ^uesfion, 

•  auiib'-b^,  a.  [En?,  smib,  s.  ;  -ij.]  Short 
and  flat  at  the  bridge,  and  somewhat  turntd 
up  at  the  tip. 

"  Both  ha,ve' gnnbbf/  Dosea.' 

T/iackera;/ :  Peg  ^  Limavaddj/. 

'snudge,  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of  snug 
(q.  '.).]    To  lie  close  and  still ;  to  snug. 

"  Now  ent  his  hrend  iu  iteuce, 
And  sniidge  in  quiet.'  fferbert :  Giddiness. 

•  Snudge*  s.  [Snudqe,  v.]  A  miser ;  a  sneak- 
ing, niggardly  fellow. 

"  And.  thus  your  huabaudrj-e,  me  thiucke,  la  more 
like  the  life  of  a  covetous  tnudge.  that  oit«  very  evill 
proves," — Atchajn:  ToxophUuS,  bk.  L 

•Bnudg'-ing,  a,  (Eng.  snudge,  s. ;  -ing.] 
Miserly,  niggardly. 

"  Smidginir  peniefathers  would  take  him  v»  verle 
roughtie.  '—'lluliiislieU:  Uescr.  o/  Ireland,  ch.  ilL 

snuff  (l),  s.    [Snuff  (1 ),  v.i 

1.  The  act  of  inhaling  by  the  nose  ;  a  sniff. 

•  2.  Snot,  mucus, 

3.  Smell,  scent,  odour. 

*  4.  Resentment  expressed  by  snuffling  or 
sniffing  ;  a  huff. 

"He  went  away  In  tnnff.'—Ben  JonMoni  Silent 
Woman,  iv.  2. 

5.  A  powdered  preparation  of  tobacco  in- 
haled through  the  nose.  The  leaves  of  the 
tobaeco-plant,  having  undergone  fermeutatinn 
by  moisture  and  warmth,  are  chopped,  well 
dried,  and  then  ground  in  mortars  or  mills. 
The  amount  of  drying  gives  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  high-dried  suufJs,  such  as  the 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  Snuffs  are  scented 
in  various  ways  to  suit  the  fancies  of  the 
users.  Dry  snutTs  are  often  adulterated  with 
quicklime,  and  moist  suufis,  as  rappee,  with 
ammonia,  hellebore,  penrl-asli,  .fee.  [Tobacco.] 

*  %  (l)  To  talce  a  thing  in  siivff:  To  ta>.e 
offence  at  a  thing. 

"  I  tell  yon  true,  I  take  tt  highly  tn  tniiff,  to  learn 
how  to  entertain  gentlefolks  of  you,  at  these  yeor^ 
I'  faith." — Ben  Jonson:  Poetatler,  ii.  1. 

(2)  Up  to  snuff:  Knowing,  sharp,  wide- 
awake ;  not  easily  taken  in  or  imposed  upon. 

snuff-dipplng,  s.  A  mode  of  taking 
tobacco  practised  l)y  some  of  the  lower  class 
of  women  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
dipping  a  brush  among  snuff,  and  rubbing 
the  teeth  and  gums  with  it. 

snuff-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  machine  for 
grinding  tobacco  into  snntl'. 

TT  The  Devil's  Snuf-miU:  [Devil's  Snuff- 
box.] 

snuff-taker,  s.  One  who  is  In  the  habit 
of  taking  or  inhaling  snutf ;  a  snuffer. 

snuff-taking,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
taking  or  inlialing  snuff  into  the  nose. 

■niiff  (2),  •  snoffe,  *  snuf,  s.    [Snuft  (2),  v.] 
1,  The  burning  iiart   of  a  candle-wick,  or 
that  which    has  been  charred  by  the  flame, 
whether  burning  or  not. 

"  Yii^l  Bays,  '  as  the  young  women  are  plying  their 
eveniiic  taaks,  they  are  seuaible  of  the  winter  season. 
Iroiu  tne  oil  sparkling  In  the  lamp,  and  the  snuff 
hardening.*"'— C'ooA-«.'  A  View  of  the  W  orks  £  Dayi. 

•2.  Leavings  in  a  glass  after  drinking ; 
heel-taps. 

"Meantime,  those  very  tnuffa  which  your  excess  pro- 
cured, would  have  been  sweet  drops  to  many  poor 
thirsty  souls,  who  for  want  of  drlnit  liave  fainted. "— 
£.  BraUhwaite:  Tlus  Penitent  Pilgrim. 

*  snuff-dish,  *  snnf-dish,  5. 

Jew.  Antiq.:  A  dish  for  the  snnfT  of  the 
lamps  of  the  tabernacle. 

"  And  he  made  for  it  aeueo  lampes  with  the  HnufTers 
and  mi</^MA««thereof  of  pure  gold." — Exodu*  xxxtUL 


snuff  (1),  •  snuffe.  v.t.  k  i.  (A  variant  of 
s/iij/' (([.v.).  O.  l>ut.  Sftit/Kii,  suuyvtn ;  Dut. 
s^?mitv/i=  to  snuff;  ffHn/'=  smelling,  scent; 
sn-uffeUn  =  to  smell  out;  cf.  Sw.  snufva=-i\ 
cold,  a  catarrh;  sHudtn  ■=  &  sniff,  a  scent; 
8w.  dial.  snavUf,  sn6jt4t,  snt(^a=  to  stio tile  ; 
Dan.  sniivle;  Ger.  sflinu/t/cn  =  A  Ciitarrh  ; 
schiiuj^en  ~  to  take  snulf.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ;  to  inhale. 

"  Thi-re  feels  a  pleaaure  perfect  In  its  kind, 
lUuigea  at  lilhjrty,  and  sntiffs  tlie  wind." 

Cotepcr  :  Kettremcnt,  630. 

2.  To  smell,  to  scent ;  to  perceive  by  the  nose. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  snort ;  to  inhale  air  with  force  and 
noise. 

"  The  tnujfbiij  dogs  are  set  at  fault' 

J£.  Jtoore  :  Woi/,  Shevp,  <t  Lamh. 

2.  To  take  snuff. 

•  3.  To  turn  Ui>  the  nose  and  inhale  air  in 
contrnipt ;  to  snilf  contemptuously. 

"  Ye  sold,  wtiat  a  weariness  is  It.  and  ye  Lave 
Snuffisd  at  IL"— J/it/u cA»  L  13. 

•  4.  To  take  offence.    iBp,  HaJl.) 

snuff  (2),  v.t.  [Sw.  dial,  sndppa  =  to  snip  or 
cutoff;  Dan.  «nu^i>c  =  to  s)mb(q.v.).]  Tocu^ 
clip,  or  take  off  tlie  snuff  ot,  as  of  a  candle. 

"  S'litff^  the  candles  at  supiter  as  they  atand  on  the 
■   table." — Swi/l :  Direct ioits  to  SfTvatits. 

%  To  snuff  out :  To  extinguish  by  snuffing  ; 
hence,  to  annihilate, 

"They  will  be  tnuff^d  out;  nohody  will  listen  to 
them  before  seven  or  after  nine."— /'atVy  Telegraph, 
Feb.  15,  1887. 

snuff'-box,  s.  [Eng.  sniiff  (1),  s.,  and  6ar.] 
A  box  lor  carrying  snuff  about  the  person. 
They  are  made  of  every  variety  of  pattern  and 
material. 

•*  Says  the  pipe  to  the  snuffbox  I  can't  understand 
Wbat  the  ladies  and  geutlcmeu  see  In  your  face." 
Ci'tcper:  Letter  to  Rev,  Mr.  A'eioton. 

snuff'-er,  s.     [Eng.  muff  (1),  v.;  'er.}    One 

who  suulia, 

sniiff'-er^,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  snuff  (*2),  v. ;  -ers.}  An 
instrument  for  cropping  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

"When  you  have  snutTed  the  candle,  leave  the  fi(<^er< 
opeiL"Suji/t :  Directions  to  the  Butler. 

snuffer-dish,  snuffer-tray,  s.  A  small 
stand  of  metal,  papier-mache,  &c.,  for  holding 
snuffers. 

"  sniiff '-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  snuff]/  ;  -ness.l  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  snuffy. 

**  There  is  a  snufflness.  a  stuffiness,  a  general  seedl- 
ness  about  the  former." — Eoenitig  Standard,  Nov.  H, 

1835. 

snuf'-fle,  8.    [Sndffle,  v.] 

1.  A  sound  made  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  nostrils. 

2.  The  act  of  speaking  through  the  nose ;  an 
affeeted  nasal  twang  ;  hence,  cant, 

snuf'-fle,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  snuff  (1),  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  speak  through  the  nose;  to 
breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  or  through 
the  nose  when  obstructed. 

"Snuffling  at  nose  and  croaking  In  his  throat." 

Dryden  :  Pcrsi^is,  sat.  L 

Bnuf -fler,  s.  [Eng.  snnffl(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
snuttles ;  specif,  applied  to  one  who  makes 
great  ])rofession  of  religion, 

snuf -fles,  3.  pi  [Snuffle.]  Obstruction  of 
the  nnse  by  mucus,  an  affection  occurring  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals. 

"Then  Princess  Augusta  gets  the  tntf^TIef.*— J/ai2. 
D'Arblay:  Diary,  Ul.  180. 

sniif'- fling,  a.  [Snuffle,  v.]  Canting, 
hypocritical, 

"Assailing  the  atralght-batred,  anuffllng,  whining 
a&iatA."—Macaulay  :  Bitt.  £ng„  ch.  iii. 

*  snufi^-inan,  s.  [Eng.  snuffs  s.,  and  man.} 
A  dealer  in  snuff. 

"The  shop  of  a  tnuffman  of  the  present  day."— 
Savage:  R.  Medlicott,  bk.  liL,  ch.  1. 

snuffs -Sr,  o.     [Eng.  snuff  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Resembling  snuff  in  colour, 

2.  Soiled  with  snuff;  smelling  of  snuff. 

3.  Oifended,  displeased,  huffed.    (Scotch.) 

snug,  r.i.  &  (.    [Snug,  a.} 

A.  hUraiis. :  To  lie  close ;  to  snuggle ;  to 
make  one's  self  snug. 

"  We  mugged  up  for  the  nlghW— Field,  Dec.  9,  1885. 

B.  Trayis. :  To  put  in  a  snug  position ;  to 
place  snugly. 


snug,  a.  ic  s.  [leeL  5fi6>;:/r=:  smooth,  sold  oi 
wool  or  hair;  O.  Sw.  jf/iyjj/ =  .short-haired, 
trimmed,  neat ;  Sw.  sivnjy  =  ckauly,  neat, 
genteel;  Nurw.  £nc/(f9=  short,  quick;  D&n. 
snog  =  neat,  smart.] 

A«  As  culjeciive: 

1.  Lying  close  ;  closely  pressed. 

•  2.  Close,  concealed  ;  not  exposed  to  view. 

**  Wlieu  you  lay  $nug  to  muip  youuk*  bftiQoiri  )('"^ta.' 
Drj/den:    VtrgU;  iW.  liUJ*. 

3.  Ct)mpact,  trim ;  comfortable  and  con* 
veuient. 

"  WItltlu  licr  maator's  Mnug  abode." 

Cowper:  Retired  Cat, 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Mitch. :  A  small  rib,  lug,  or  marginal 
ridge,  east  on  a  plate,  and  acting  us  a  lattial 
suppoit  to  keep  an  attaclicd  object  in  place  ; 
as,  on  the  edge  of  a  bracket-sole. 

2.  Steain-eng. :  One  of  the  catches  on  the 
eccentrie  pulley  and  intermediate  shaft,  for 
the  puriK)se  of  communicating  the  motion  of 
the  shaft  through  the  eccentric  to  the  slide- 
valves. 

sniig'-gcr-^,  s.  [Eng.  snug:  -ery.1  A  anng, 
warm  room  or  place.  (Often  used  of  a  bar- 
parlour.) 

"We  In  Meath  had  a  pleasant  time  In  UtBsMorpby'* 
tnugg>:ry."—FUid,  Feb.  13,  IBBG. 

Bniig'-ging,  s.  [Snug,  a.]  The  operation  of 
rubbing  down  the  fibres  of  rope  to  impi'ove 
its  finish.  Known  also  as  slicking  or  Uuish- 
ing. 

snug'-gle,  v.i.  [A  freq.  or  dimin,  from  snug 
(q.v.).]  To  move  one  way  and  another  to  get 
a  snug,  close  place;  to  lie  close  for  warmth 
or  comfort ;  to  cuddle,  to  nestle. 

"Young  Xewcome  snuggling  by  my  aide."— rAa<* 
erag :  A'cwcomes,  ch.  L 

*snug'-i-fy,  V.t.  (Eng.  snug;  i  connect.,  and 
suff.  -/)/.]    To  make  snug. 

"Coleridge  I  I  devoutly  wish  that  Fortune,  who 
has  uiaile  sjwrt  with  you  bo  lung,  may  phiy  one  freak 
more,  throw  you  Into  Lundun.  or  some  siiot  near  It, 
and  there  anugify  you  for  life."— C  Lajnh:  Letter  to 
Coleridge, 

snug'-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  snug;  -ly.l  In  a  snug 
manner ;  comfortably. 

"And.  snugf^  boosed  troTO  the  wind  and  weather. 
Mope  like  birds  that  are  chancing  feather." 

Longfellow.  Spring. 

sniig'-ness,  «.     [Eng.   suug;    -Tiess.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  snug. 

snilsh,  «.    [Snffp  (i).  «•] 
sny,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Shipbuilding : 

1.  A  gentle  bend  in  timber  curving  Dpward. 
If  it  tend  downward  it  is  said  to  hang. 

2.  Tlie  trend  of  the  lines  of  a  ship  upward 
from  amidship  toward  the  bow  and  the  stem. 

sny'-ing,  s.    [Snt.] 

Shipbuild.:  A  curved  plank  worked  edg^ 
ways  into  the  bow  of  a  vesseL 

SO.  *  Sa,  "  swa,  adv.,  conj.y  &  intfrj.     [A.8. 
swa;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zoo;  Icel.  srd,  svo,  so t 
Dan.  s(w ;  Sw.  sd;  Goth,  swa;  Ger.  so.] 
A,  As  adverb : 

1.  In  that  manner  or  degree  ;  in  such  man- 
ner or  to  such  degree  as  is  indicated  in  any 
way,  or  is  implied,  or  is  supposed  to  be 
known. 

"Give  thanks  you  have  lived  w  long  " 

ShaJcesp.  :  Tentpftt,  \,  1. 

2.  In  like  manner  or  degree ;  In  the  way 
that;  for  like  reason.  (Used  correlatively 
"with  as  preceding  to  denote  comimrison  oi 
resemblance.) 

"As  whom  the  fables  feign  a  monstrous  size, 
Tltanian  or  earthbom  ttiat  warred  on  Jove. 
So  stretched  out  huge  In  length  the  arch-fiend  lay.* 
MtUon:  P.  L..  i.  n»7. 

3.  In  snch  a  manner;  to  such  a  degree. 
(Used  correlatively  with  as  or  thui  following.) 

"So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  thai  hell 
Grew  darker."  JtiUon:  P.  I...  11.7191 

If  It  was  formerly  used  with  an  infinitive, 
but  without  ns,  to  denote  the  effect  or  result. 

•*  So  proud  tliy  service  to  darpls^." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  14ft. 

4.  In  such  a  manner,  or  to  such  a  degree, 
as  cannot  very  well  be  expresstd  ;  in  a  high 
degree,  very  much,  extremely  :  as.  You  are  jo 
good.    (Colloq.) 

5.  In  the  same  degree ;  with  as. 

**  8o  aoon  was  she  along  as  he  was  down.* 

Shak^p, :  Venus  *  Ad/mit.  4& 


b^il,  boS^ ;  pdi^t,  jd^l ;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  tMn,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eadst.    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  ahun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  «*^"t^i    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  ^dle,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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6  As  has  been  said  or  stated  ;  used  with 
rellex  reference  to  something  just  asserted  or 
imiilied ;  used  to  imply  the  sense  of  a  pre- 
ceding word  or  sentence,  and  to  avoid  repe- 
tition. 

•■Let  tbe  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  to- 
mtlier  uuto  one  piace,  and  let  the  dry  laud  appear, 
and  It  was  lu."— Genem  i.  9. 

7.  Likewise,  as  well,  also. 

"You  have  cause,  »o  have  we  all.  of  Joy." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempeit,  U.  L 

8.  For  this  reason  ;  on  these  tenns  or  con- 
ditions ;  consequently,  therefore,  on  this  ac- 
count, accordingly. 

"Ood  makes  him  In  his  own  Imaso  ao  Intellectual 
creature,  ;iud  ao  capable  oE  dominion.  —Locke. 

9  Be  it  SO  ;  so  let  it  be ;  it  is  well ;  it  is 
good ;  it  is  all  right.  Used  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  sentence,  and  to  express  acquies- 
cence, a.ssi-ut,  or  approbation. 

"11  It  be  my  luck.  Ki.'—ShaJietp. :  ilerrt  It'iner. 
Ui.  4. 

10.  Such  being  the  case ;  accordingly,  well. 

"  And  .0.  tarewelL-    Slialuxp.  :  Tim  aentlmlen,  L  L 

11.  Used  to  introduce  a  wish,  after  or  be- 
fore an  asseveration. 

"  1  uever  saw  the  chain.  Bo  help  me  Heaven." 

Sh^iketp. :  Comedl/  of  Errors.  V. 

12.  Used  interrogatively:  Is  it  so?  =  Do  you 
mean  it? 

13.  Used  to  imply  a  manner,  degree,  or 
quantity,  not  expressly  stated,  but  implied, 
hinted  at,  or  left  to  be  guessed  ;  a  little  more 
or  less. 

"  Have  a  score  of  knaves  or  so.' 

Hhakest).  :  Taming  of  the  Shrau},  L  3. 

B.  --fs  conjunction : 

1.  For  this  reason  ;  on  these  terms  or  con- 
ditions ;  on  this  account ;  therefore. 

•It  leaves  instruction  and  so  Instructoni.  to  the 
sobriety  ot  the  settled  articles  and  rule  of  the  church. 

2.  Provided  that;  on  condition  that;  in 
case  that. 

••So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying, 
though  there  should  be  «  want  of  exaclness  in  the 
mauSer  of  speaking  or  reasoning.  It  may  be  over- 
looked.'—.irferiMry.  [Todd.) 

C.  -is  interj. :  Stand  still  I  stop  I  stay  1  that 
will  do  I 

U  '1.  So  as :  Such  as. 

■•  Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  to  as  thou  art." 

shakesp. :  Sonnet  131. 

•  2.  So  far  forth  :  So  far  ;  to  such  a  degree 
or  extent. 

••So  far  forth  as  they  were  worthy  to  be  com- 
mended.-—Sii/e  Translators  :  To  thi  Reader  (16U|. 

3.  So  forth ;  so  on :  Further  in  the  same 
or  a  similar  manner  ;  more  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  kind  ;  et  cetera. 

«  i.  So  much  as  :  However  much ;  to  what- 
ever degree  or  extent. 

••  So  much  as  you  admire  the  beauty  of  hla  verse, 
hlB  prose  is  full  as  eoo±"— Pope.    iTodd.) 

5   So-a7i(i-so  ;  A  certain  person  or  thing,  not 
mentioned  by  name ;  an  indefinite  person  or 
thing :  as,  I  must  see  so-and-so  about  it. 
6.  So-so  : 

(1)  IndilTeient,  indifferently,  middling,  me- 
diocre ;  in  an  indiflerent  manner  or  degree. 
(Used  both  as  an  adjective  and  an  adverb.) 
"  •  What  thinkest  thou  of  the  rich  Mereatio  ? ' 
'  Well  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himself  so-s-i. 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  1.  2.     - 

(■2)  Used  as  an  exclamation  implying  dis- 
covery or  observation  of  some  effect ;  ay,  ay  I 

well,  well  1 

"  St^jo.  farewell,  we  are  gone. 

Sliakesp.:  W  inter  s  Tale,  U.  i- 

7.  So  that : 

(1)  To  the  end  that ;  in  order  that ;  with 
ihe  view,  purpose,  or  intention  that. 

(2)  With  the  result  or  effect  that. 
"  All  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout.  10  that  the 

earth  rang  sgain." — 1  Samuel  iv.  5. 

8.  .<;o  then:  Thus,  then,  it  is  that,  the  conse- 
quence is  ;  therefore. 

■•  To  a  war  are  required  a  Just  quarrel.  sulBcient 
foriTS  .iiid  a  prudent  cbnice  of  the  designs ;  so  then 
1  ,>ill  6r»t  Justify  the  quarrel,  balance  the  forces,  and 
propound  designs.^^— Biicoii. 


■oak,  'soke,  *sok-yii,  v.t.StU  [A.S.  sucan 
=  to  suck,  to  soak;  cf.  Wei.  swjo  =  soaked ; 
sugno  =  to  suck.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1  To  steep  or  cause  to  lie  in  a  liquid  till 
the' substance  has  imbibed  all  themni.sture  it 
is  capable  of  containing;  to  macerate  in 
water  nr  other  fluid. 

'•  Wormwood,  put  into  the  briae  ^ou  soak  your  com 
in.  preventfl  the  birds  eating  iW —itortimer :  Bus- 
bandry. 


%  To  wet  thoroughly,  to  drench. 

■•  While  moist  Arcturus  sonkd  the  vales  below." 
Faiokes:  Apolloiu  lihoUius;  Aryonautics  U. 

3.  To  draw  in  by  the  pores,  as  the  skin. 

•■  Suppling  thy  stltrend  Joints  with  fragrant  oU  1 
Then  iu  tliy  spacious  garden  walk  aM'Une, 
To  suck  the  moUture  up  and  •'«*^^' j]'^    ,  j.„^ , 

•4  To  penetrate,  work,  or  accomplish  by 
wetting  thorou-hly.  (Often  followed  by 
through.) 

*  5.  To  suck  up,  to  drain,  to  dry  up,  to 
exhaust. 

"His  feastlngs,  nlierein  he  was  only  sumptuous, 
could  not  but  soak  his  exchequer."— irorton. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  steeped  in  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to 
steep. 

2.  To  enter  gradually  into  pores  or  In- 
terstices. 

••Rain,  «oaM>i7lnto  the  strata  which  lie  near  the 
surface,  bears  with  It  all  such  movable  matter  as 
occurs." — Woodward, 

3.  To  drink  inteniperately  or  gluttonously  ; 
to  be  given  to  excessive  drinking. 

••  The  tickling  of  his  iialate  with  a  glass  ot  wine,  or 
the  idle  chat  of  a  soaking  club."— iocAe. 

soak-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  soak;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  ot  soaking. 

2.  Fluid  imbibed. 
soak'-er, "  sok-ere,  s.    [Eng.  soak;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  tliat  which  soaks  or  macerates 
in  water  or  other  fluid  ;  one  who  or  that  which 
drenches  thoroughly. 

2.  A  heavy  drinker  ;  a  toper. 
••  In  the  next  place,  by  a  good  batiu'd    roan.  Is 

usually  me.-mt,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  good 
fellow,  a  painful,  able,  and  laborious  soaker,  one  who 
owes  aU  his  good  nature  to  the  pot  and  the  pipe.  — 
South:  Sermons,  voL  vi..  ser,  3. 

goak'-ing,  pT.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    ISoak.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Steeping,  macerating. 

2.  Wetting  thoroughly ;  drenching  ;  as,  a 
soaking  rain. 

3.  Drinking  hearily. 

C.  As  sitist.:  A  thorongh  wetting;  a 
drenching. 

•  Boak-ing-li?,  •  sok-lng-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
soaking:  -ly.]  Gradually,  by  degrees,  as  water 
soaks  into  the  ground. 

■■  Sokingt!/.  one  pece  after  an  other."— ITdal :  Jpoph. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  309. 

s6ak-y,  soo-ky,  o.  [Eng.  soal; ;  -y.]  Moist 
on  the  surface  ;  steeped  in  water;  soggj^. 

soal  (1),  sole,  s.  [A.S.  solu  =  mire.1  A  dirty 
pooh    (Prof.) 

*  soal  (2),  s.    [Sole,  s.] 
soap,  *  soape,  •  sope,  s.    [A.S.  safe;  cogn. 

with  J)ut.2eep:  Iceh  siipci ;  Dan.  sxoe :  bw. 
sdpa;  M.  H.  Ger.  saiffa. ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sciji/ia  ; 
Ger.  seife;  Lat.  sujjo  (accus.  saponem,  whence 
Fr.  savon;  Ital.  sapone;  Sp.  laiwit ;  \\el. 
sehon;  Gael,  siopunn,  siabiinn:  It.  siabunn).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1  Lit. :  An  alkaline  unctuous  substance, 
used  chiefly  for  washing  and  cleansing  pur- 
poses.   [I  I.  J 

••  All  soaps  aud  soapy  enbstances,  and  conseqnMjtly 
ripe  fruits,  the  juices  of  pungent  and  aromatloal 
plants;  all  those  substances  resolve  solids^ and  soine- 
times  attenuate  or  thin  the  fluids.  -Arkuthnot.  On 
Diet.  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  Flattery.    (.Slan^.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  (t  Conm. :  In  a  chemical  sense,  a 
soap  includes  all  compounds  of  an  organic 
acid  with  a  metallic  or  organic  base.  Com- 
mercially, it  is  a  detergent  substance,  con- 
sisting of  the  potassium  and  souium  suits  ot 
the  fatty  acids  derived  from  animal  or  vege- 
Uble  oils  and  fats,  and  prepared  by  boiling 
the  neutral  fat,  such  as  tallow,  palm  oil,  or 
olive  oil,  with  caustic  soda  or  potash,  until 
saponification  (q.v.)  is  complete.  To  separate 
the  soap  from  the  excess  of  alkali  and  glycerin 
a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  is  added,  and 
tlie  boiling  continued  for  a  certain  time. 
The  soap  l^eing  thereby  rendered  insoluble  in 
the  ley,  rises  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  a 
granular  mass  or  ourd,  and  is  l.idled  out  or 
run  off  into  frames,  where  it  cools  and 
solidifies.  H.ird  so.ips  are  compounds  of  the 
fatty  acids  and  soda,  the  best  known  being 
curd  and  yellow  soaps,  the  latter  containing 


a  small  percentage  of  rosin.  A  good  hard 
soap  should  contain  not  more  than  26  pel 
cent,  water,  7  per  cent,  soda,  and  60  per  cent 
of  fatty  acids.  Soft  soap  is  a  combination  01 
potash,  or  potash  and  soda,  with  the  fatt> 
acids  derived  from  the  drying  oils,  such  as 
whale-oil,  seal-nil,  linseed-uil,  &c.  It  is  sort 
and  pasty  t«  the  touch,  and  dissolves  mora 
readily  iu  water  than  hard  soap.  Hard  soapf 
coubtitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  soaps  used 
and  may  be  divided  into  the  three  varieties  ol 
curd,  mottled,  and  yellow.  Yellow  eoajis  contain 
rosin  as  an  essential  ingredient.  Curd  and 
m<ittled  soaps  are  made  from  tallow,  in  a  special 
manner,  the  mnttling  in  the  latter  being  dur 
to  the  presence  in  the  lye  of  small  quautitieso' 
lime,  niaguesia,  ic.  The  basis  of  toilet  eoai 
is  generally  good  curd  or  yellow  soap. 

2.  Pharm. :  Medicinal  soap  is  an  antacid  and 
slightly  aperient,  but  is  used  chiefly  as  an  «d 
junct  to  other  drugs,  or  in  the  manufacture  ol 
piUs.    [Castile-soap.] 

soap-bark,  a. 

But. :  The  genus  Quillaia  (q.v.), 
soap-boiler,  s. 

1.  One  whose  trade  is  to  mannfactore  soap- 
'•  A  soap-boiler  condoles  with  me  on  the  duties  on 

castle-soap."- .idrfijon.^  Spectator. 

2.  A  soap-pan  (q.v.). 
soap-boUing.  s.    The  act  or  hnsinesa  o« 

manufacturing  soap. 

soap-bubble,  s.    A  thin  film  of  soap- 
suds inflated  by  blowing  through  a  pipe,  anij 
forining  a  hollow  globe,  with  beautiful  in 
descent  colours. 
soap-cerate,  s. 

Pltarm.  :  A  plaster  consisting  of  hard  soap 
yellow  wax,  olive  oil,  oxide  of  lead,  and  vin«- 
gar,  apphed  to  allay  inflammation. 

soap-engine,  s.  A  machine  upon  whicfc 
the  slalis  of  soap  are  piled  to  be  cross-cut 
into  bars.    (H'eaZe.) 

soap-nrame,  s.  A  box  to  hold  soap  and 
retain  it  till  it  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
solidity. 

soap-bonse,  s.  A  house  or  building  fc. 
which  soap  is  made. 

♦  soap-lock,  s.    A  lock  of  hair  made  to 
lie  smooth  by  soaping  it. 
soap-nut,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Tlie  legume  of  Acacta  cmeinna; 
(2)  the  nut  of  Sapindus  Saponaria. 
Soap-nut  tree: 
Bot. :  Sapindus  trlfoliatus. 
soap-pan,  s.     A  large   pan   or  vessel. 
generallv  of  cast-iron,   used  for  boiliug  th» 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

soap-plant,  s.    A  popular  name  for  am 
plant  that  may  be  used  as  soap. 
soap-pod,  s. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Cssalplnla. 
soap-suds,  «.  pi.     Water   impregnated 
with  soap ;  suds. 

soap-test,  ».    A  test  for  determining  the 
relative  hardness  of  waters.     It  consists  in 
adding  to  the  different  waters  a  solution  of 
snap  5f  known  strength,  until  a  permanent 
lather  is  produced  on  shaking. 
soap-tree,  s. 
Bot.:  Sapindus  Sajjonario- 
soap-work,  a.    A  soap-housa 

soap,  v.t.    (Soap,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  rub  or  wash  with  soap. 

2.  Fig. :  To  flatter.    (.Slang.) 
s6ap'-ber-ry,  s.    [Eng.  soap,  and  berry.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sapindus  (q.v.). 

«  soap-less,  a.    (Eng.  aoaji ;  -less.]    Withont 
soaiN  using  no  soap;  hence,  dirty,  unwashed. 

•■  The  offered  hand  ...  was  ol  a  marvellously  dingy 
and  soapless  aspecU"-if«on  ;  Pelham,  ch.  Ilil. 

soap' -Stone,    s.     [Eng.    soap,    and    tton*.] 

[SaPONlTE,  Talc] 
soap'-wopd,  s.    [Eng.  soap,  and  wood.\ 

Bot. :  Ck'.hra  tiitifoUa. 
soap' --wort,  s.    (Eng.  soap,  and  wort.]    [Sa- 

POSARlA.l 


bte.  at.- fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel.  Her,  there 
or.  wore,  wolt  work.  whS.  son;  mute.  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Simian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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SOCIETY  EMBLEMS. 

1  MASTER  MASON. 

2  ROYAL  ARCH  MASON. 

3  KNIGHT-TEMPLAR. 

4  THIRTY-SECOND  DEGREE  OP  FREEMASONRY. 

5  MYSTIC  SHRINE. 

6  IMPROVED  ORDER  OF  RED  MEN. 

7  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODD  FELLOW& 

8  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

9  KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS. 

10  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

U  ROYAL  ARCANI'M. 

12  ORDER  OF  SPARTA. 

13  BENEVOLENT  PROTECTIVE  ORDER  OF  ELKi 

14  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  UNITED  WORKMEN. 

15  AMERICAN  LEGION  OF  HONOR. 

16  KNIGHTS  OF  MACCABEES. 

17  P.ATRIOTIO  ORDER  SONS  OF  AMERICA. 

18  JUNIOR   ORDER  UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANIC& 

19  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  FORESTERS. 

20  HEPTASOPH. 

21  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN  WHEELMEN. 

22  ANCIEN'i  ORDER  OF  HIBERNIANS. 

23  BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  TRAINMEN. 

24  CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION  OF  AMERICA. 
2&  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR. 


PAST  OFFICERS'  JEWELS. 

1  PAST  MASTER,  of  a  Lodge  of  Master  Masons,  or  Blue  Loage. 

2  PAST  HIGH  PRIEST,  of  a  Koyal  Arch  Chapter,  or  a  Cha:>teT 

of  Royal  Arch  Masons. 

5  PAST  EMINENT  COMMANDER,  of  a  Commandery  of  Knights 

Templar. 
4    PAST  ILLUSTRIOUS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF,  of  a  Consistory, 

Thirty-second  Degree  of  Freemasonry. 
I   PAST  POTENTATE,  of  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  ot 

the  Mystic  Shrine. 

6  PAST  EXALTED  RULER,  of  a  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  Pro. 

tective  Order  of  Elks. 

7  PAST  CHANCELLOR,  of  a  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias. 

8  PAST  COMMANDER,  of  a  Council  American  Legion  of  Honor. 

9  PAST    GRAND,   of  a   Lodge  of    Independent   Order  of   Odd 

Fellows. 

10  PAST  SACHEM,  of  a  Tribe  of  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

11  PAST  PRESIDENT,  of  a  Camp,  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America. 

12  PAST  REGENT,  of  a  Council  of  Royal  Arcanum. 

13  PAST  COUNCILLOR,  of  a  Council  of  Junior  Order  of  United 

American  Mechanics. 
11    PAST    WORKMAN,   of   a    Lodge    of    Ancient    Order    United 
Workmen. 

15  PAST  CHIEF  PATRIARCH,  of  an  Odd  Fellows  Encampment, 

16  PAST  REGENT,  of  a  Senate,  Order  of  Sparta. 
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Botany: 

1,  The  genus  Stiponaria  (q.v.);  spec,  Sa- 
ponaria  officijialis. 

2.  (PI.):  The  order  Sapindaceie  (q.v.), 

Soap'-y,  a.     [Eng.  soap;  -y.) 
L  LiteraUy  : 

1,  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  sonp ; 
having  the  qualities  of  soap  ;  soft  and  smooth. 

"  Tlie  saiiie[tar  water]  aa  a  toupu  medli^ine.  illssolves 
the  gruiuoiu  concretluiu  of  tlid  Ubious  i^tirU"— 
Berkeley:  Sirit,  I  96. 

2.  Smeared  with  soap. 

II.  Fig. :  Flatterinn;,  unctuous,  glozing. 
(Said  of  persons  or  of  language.)    (Slang.) 

soar,  *soare,  "soro,  v.i.    [Fr.  essorer=tn 
expose  to  tlie  air,  to  mount  or  soar  up,  from 
Low  Lat.  * exGitro  =  to  expose  to  tlie  air,  from 
Lat.  ex  =  out,  and  aura  =  a  breeze,  the  air.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  fly  aU>ft,  as  a  bird  ;  to  mount  upward 
on  wings,  or  as  on  wings  ;  to  tower. 

"  Wheu  Peniiiftrk'a  RAcen  toareii  on  high. 
Trluuipbimt  through  Northiiiubriaii  aky." 

Scott :  RoK6bi/,  Iv.  L 

2.  To  rise  high  ;  to  mount  up. 

•*  Flames  rise  and  sink  by  fits  ;  at  last  they  $tar 
In  ooe  bright  bliue,  and  then  descend  iiu  more." 

nrs/dt-n.    {Todtl.) 

IT.  Fig. :  To  rise  or  mount  intellectually ; 
to  tower  mentally. 

"He  wing'd  his  upward  flight,  and  toar'U  to  fAme." 
Dryden :  tUgiamunda  &  Quiscardo,  615. 

soar  (1),  *soare  (!),«.   [Soar,  v.]  A  towering 

Hight ;  ascent. 

"Within  swr 
Of  tow'riiig  eagles."        J/iUun.  P.  L.,  v.  270. 

•B6ar(2),  s6are(2),8.  10.  Fr. sor, Fr.saurss 
sorrel,  reddish.] 

1.  A  hawk  of  tlie  first  year, 

2.  A  buck  of  the  foiu*th  year. 

"  A  buck  Is  the  first  year  a  fuwii ;  the  eecond  & 
pricket ;  the  third,  a  soiTel  ;  and  the  fourth  ye.ir  a 
%oaTe"— Return  from  Parnauui. 

soar-falcon,  s.    A  sore-falcon  (q.v.). 

Boar'-ant,  a.  [Soar,  v.]  A  word  used  in  mo- 
dern heraldry  as  a  syncuym  of  Volant  (q.v.). 

soax^-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Soar,  v.] 

*  soar'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  soaring;  -ty.]  In 
a  soaring  manner, 

"  Their  siiiiimit3  to  hoaven 
Shoot  soaringly  forth."  BtfTOn  '  Manfred,  L  L 

8o-a'-ve,  so-a-ve-men'-te,  adv.  [Ital.  = 
sweet,  sweetly.] 

M\(s\c:  A  direction  that  the  piece  is  to  be 
played  delicately,  sweetly,  or  gently, 

sob  (1),  *  sobbe,  v.i.  &  (.  [Of  imitative  origin ; 
A-S.  siojian,  stdjian  =  to  lament ;  cf.  Ger, 
seufzen  =  to  sigh  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  siifidn  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  siufien,  su/ten,  from  O.  C  Ger.  suft  = 
a  sigh,  a  sob.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  sigh  with  a  kind  of  con- 
vulsive motion,  or  a  sudden  heaving  of  the 
chest ;  to  weep  with  convulsive  catching  of 
the  lireath. 

"  Luke  had  a  manly  heart ;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobb'd  aloud."  Wordsworth  :  Micfiaet, 

^  Sobbing  is  produced  by  a  series  of  con- 
vulsive inspirations,  like  those  of  hiccough  ; 
but  the  glottis  is  closed  earlier,  so  that  little 
or  nu  air  enters  the  chest.    (Foster.) 

B.  Tra7is.  :  To  utter  with  a  sob  or  sobs, 

•sob  (2),  v.t.    [Etyni.  doubtful.]    To  soak, 

"  The  tree  "belngtubbed  aud  wet,  awells." — ilorttmer; 
Bvtbaitdi  y. 

sob,  *sobbe.  s.  [Sob  (1),  v.]  A  convulsive 
sigh. 

"Thnse  who  lodged  near  hira  could  distinctly  hear 
his  aoba  aud  his  pierciug  crlea."— Jfacau/uy .-  EUU 
Sng.,  ch.  v. 


•so-be'-lt,  conj. 

that. 


[Eng.  so  he  U.\     Provided 


Bo'-ber,  'sobro,  a,     [Fr.  sohrc,  from  Lat. 
sobrinm,  accus.  of  sobrit«=  sober.] 

1.  Temperate  in  the  use  of  liquors,  &c.  ;  ab- 
stemious, moderate,    (Cow per :  Hope,  158.) 

2.  Not  overcome  by  or  under  tlie  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquors ;  not  intoxicated,  not 
drunk. 

"  A  law  there  \a  among  the  Oreclans,  wher«of  Pit- 
tacua  ia  author;  tliat  he  which  bcinu  overcome  with 
drink  did  then  strike  any  iiiau,  should  sutfer  puniaili- 
meiit  double  na  much  as  If  he  had  done  the  same  beiug 
tob§r.''—J/ooker. 


3.  Not  mad,  insane,  or  flighty;  not  wild, 
visionary,  or  heated  with  passion  ;  havitig 
the  reason  cool  and  dispassionate ;  cool- 
hea<led. 

"There  was  not  a  «ft*r  i>«non  tn  be  had;  alt  wm 
t«tiiiif«tuous and  hluiteriug."— />rW';'».    iTodd.) 

i.  Not  proceeding  from,  attended  with,  or 
(•hara(!terized  by  passion  or  excitement ;  calm, 
cuol,  regular. 

•*  With  iob«r  speed."        8Aa>etp.  :  2  IJenry  IV..  Iv,  8. 

Gl  Serious,  solemn,  grave,  sedate,  earnest. 

"Spoakut  thou  In  sober  meiiulngs?** 

Shaketp. :  As  I'ou  Like  Ft,  v.  3. 

6.  Not  bright,  gay,  or  showy ;  not  brilliant 
in  appearance  ;  duUdookirig,  quiet. 

"  Petruchlo 
Shall  ofTor  me.  dtsguia'd  iii  fiber  robes. 
To  old  Biiptieta  aa  a  Hchooliiiaater." 

StmkcffK:  Tiiminffq/the  Shrew,  1,%. 

•  7.  Modest,  demure,  chaste. 

"  A  queen,  fair,  nobsr.  wise." 

Sluikfjip. :  BamM.  ill.  4. 

"sober-blooded,  a.  Free  from  ]»assion 
or  excitt'inent ;  cool,  ailui,  cool-blooded. 

"This  smue  ynung  n-jbt-r-blooded  boy.  a  man  cannot 
make  liiiu  Imiyli."— VAatcup.  ;  2  Benry  IV..  iv.  3. 

sober  minded,  a.  Having  a  disposition 
of  mind  habituiilly  sober,  calm,  and  cool. 

sober-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
st;ite  of  being  sober-minded ;  freedom  from 
inordinate  passions  ;  calmness,  coolness. 

*  sober-suited,  a.  Clad  in  sober,  dark, 
or  saii-colouicd  g.irinents  ;  not  gaily  di'essed 
or  c61oured.    (Thonisun :  Siunmery  746.) 

so'-ber,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sobeb,  a.} 

A.  Transitive  T 

1.  To  make  sober ;  to  cure  of  Intoirtcation. 

2.  To  make  temperate,  calm,  or  cool ;  to 
cool  down. 

"Tidings  of »  very  toh^rinrr  natore  bwJ  Jnstresehed 
hlm,"-~.Uacaula!/:  BU(.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  cool  or  qnlet ;  to 

cool  down. 

"Muny  a  horse  who  wfH  toh^r  dows  If  etrneh 
seveielv  once  only,  will  get  furlouB  if  tho  ponubment 
is  let^ated."— /"iVW.  Sei>U  4,  1S84. 

* so'-ber-ize,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  sober;  -te.) 

A.  Inirans. ;  To  become  sober. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  sober ;  to  sober. 

"  And  I  was  thftukfnl  for  the  manl  "ifiht, 
Thftt  toberized  the  vast  and  wild  dellghi' 

Crabbe:  Talm  eftk»  BaO^  ft 

so'-ber-ly-,  'so-bro-ly,  adv.   (Eng.  wftcr, 

a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fiober  manner:  temperately,  mo- 
derately :  as,  To  live  soberly. 

2.  Calmly,  quietly;  withont  exee*8 of  ea- 
thusiasm  ;  temperately. 

The  fryer  did  thns  begin. " 

H'amfr:  Albtont  Fngtamd,  tx. 

3.  Without  intemperate  pasdioa«  coolly, 
calmly, 

4.  Gravely,  seriously. 

"  They  muit  hate  all  that  la  serious,  and  yet  toberfy 
believe  tlieuiselve^  to  be  no  better  tbau  the  beu&ta 
that  peTinh."—StrlUiiffjteeC:  Sernioiu.  voh  L,  aer.  2. 

5.  Without  gaudiness  or  show ;  quietly ;  as, 
To  dress  soberly. 

so'-ber-ness,  *  so-ber-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

sober ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sober; 
modei'ation,  temperance,  abstemiousness. 

"With  their  fast,  they  destroy  the  fast  which  God 
cominniiDdeth,  that  Is  a  perpetuall  lobermeaie  to  tame 
the  fleslte.*— r^ndo/i;   Works,  p.  iii, 

2.  A  state  of  being  sober  or  not  intoxicated ; 
sobriety. 

3.  Freedom  from  heat  or  passion ;  coolness, 
calmness. 

4.  Gravity,  seriousness, 

5.  Freedoni  from  gaudiness  or  show  ;  quiet- 
ness, dulness. 

So'-ber-side^,  s.    (Eng.  sober,  and  side.]    A 
person  of  steiidy,  sedate  habits. 

"You  deemed  yourself  a  melancholy  tobgrsidei 
enough."— jy J j»  Srontd :  ViUettc.  ch.  xxvlii. 

so'-bol,  sd'~bole,  sob'-o-lef,   s.     [Lat. 

soboles,    suboh's  —  that    which    grows    from 
below,  an  olfshoot.] 
Bot. :  A  creeping,  rooting  stem. 

sob-o-lif'-er-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  soboles   (q.v.), 
and /ero  =  to  bpar.j 

Bot. :  Producing  young  plants  from  the 
root,  as  Aloe  hrevii. 


SO  -  bri'- 6  -  t^,  s.  [Fr.  sobri^te,  from  LAt 
sobrittatiia,  accus.  of  sobriHas,  from  sobrius^ 
sober;  Sp.  sobriedad;  Ital.  sobrittd.  Sir  T. 
Elyot,  writing  in  a.d.  1034,  aays  that  the 
word  was  nut  then  in  general  use.  (Trench: 
Stiuiy  of  WQrd$,  p.  128.)J 

I.  Habitual  soberness  or  temiierance  in  the 
use  of  intoxiaitiiig  liquors  ;  abstinence,  ab* 
eteniiousness. 

"  DnitikeuneM  li  more  uncharitAbln  to  tb«  konl, 

1  iciliiture  In  UM>ri>d<M.-laliiicd  a*!'*!""!,  than  fthiltd 

and  t'lhriety  hatli  obtained  to  *lgulfy  t«ui|>(.-rauco 


2.  Freedom  from  the  influence  of  strong 
drink. 

3.  Moderation  of  the  appetitiea  or  passions. 

"Siibrietj/  is  sometimes  opposed  iu  icrlpturii  to  pride, 
and  other  dlNordera  of  the  mind.  Aud  sometimes  it 
in  opposed  to  souBuallty."— t/J/^in.*  Bint4for  Sermoru, 

4.  Freedom  from  enthusiasm,  excessive,  or 
inordinate  passion,  or  over-heated  iniagina* 
tion  ;  calmness,  coolness,  sedateness. 

"  If  sometlnieaOvid  appears  too  gay.  there  is  A  socrtt 
(rmcetiiine»8  of  yi.uth  which  n<-<-i.inimnli-«  lils  writings, 
though  the  HtJkyediieHS  aud  tubriety  of  age  he  woutlng. 
—hryden.    (Todd.) 

5.  Seriousness,  gravity. 

'*j\Vlth  dull  aohriety  they  raised  a  amile 
At  Folly's  cost."  Cowper  :  fable  Talk.  flW. 

so-bri-quet',  sou-bri-quet'  (quet  as  ke), 

s.  {Fr.  sobriquet  =.  sk  surname,  a.  niclviiame  ; 
a  word  of  doubtful  origin.]  A  nickname,  an 
assumed  name  ;  a  fanciful  appellation. 

"  The  rider  of  n  clieatiiut.  known  in  the  country  liy 
the  io(irivti<t(  of  CapUlu."— /"ie/d,  April  i.  18&5. 

•SOO,  *  soke,  s.  [A.S.  $6c  =  the  exercise  ol 
judicial  power  ;  siJcn-,  s6cen  =  an  inquiry,  from 
soc,  pa.  t.  of  sacan  =  to  contend,  to  seek  (q.v.); 
Icel.  sdkn.  =  an  action  at  law,  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  from  smkja  =  to  seek.] 
Old  Imw: 

1.  The  power  or  privilege  of  holding  a  court 
!n  a  district,  as  in  a  manor  ;  jurisdiction  of 
causes  and  tlie  limits  of  such  juiisdiction. 

2.  Liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants  excused 
from  customary  burdens. 

3.  An  exclusive  privilege  claimed  byniillera 
of  grinding  all  the  com  used  within  the  manor 
In  which  the  mill  stands,  or  of  being  paid  I'oi 
the  same  as  if  actually  ground. 

4.  A  shire,  circuit,  or  territory, 

•soo'-ago,  •  soc'-cage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Low 
Lat.  socagium,  from  A.S.  soc] 

Old  Law:  A  tenure  by  any  certain  and 
determinate  service ;  being  iu  this  sense  put 
In  opposition  to  kniglit-service,  where  the 
render  was  precarious  and  uncertain,  aud  to 
villenage,  wliere  the  service  was  of  the 
meanest  kind.  These  tenures  are  generally 
considered  to  be  relics  of  Saxon  liherty  ;  re- 
tained by  such  persons  as  had  neither  for- 
feited  their  estates  to  the  crown,  nor  been 
obliged  to  exchange  tlieir  tenure  for  the  more 
honourable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  bur. 
deusome  tenure  of  knight-service.  As,  there- 
fore, the  distinguishing  mark  of  socage  is  the 
having  its  renders  or  services  ascertained,  it 
includes  all  other  methods  of  holding  free 
lauds  by  certain  and  invariable  rents  and 
duties ;  and,  in  particular,  petit  serjeanty, 
tenure  in  burga;;e,  and  gavelkind.  Socage  is 
distinguished  as  iree  and  villein  :  free  socage 
(also  called  common  or  siin(de  socage),  where 
the  service  was  not  only  certain  but  honour- 
able, as  by  fealty  an<l  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  in  name  of  annual  rent;  villein  socnge, 
when  the  service,  though  certain,  was  of  a 
baser  nature.  Fiom  this  last  teiiiire  have 
sprung  our  present  copyhold  tenures. 

"In  cheerful  prattle  about  .  .  .  gardieo  in  locag*^* 
— Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  4,  1874. 

*  Boc'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  5.  [Eng.  socafj(e); 
-er.]    A  t^Miant  by  socage  ;  a  socman, 

•  soc'-cage,  "  s6c'-cag-er  (ag  as  ig),  & 

[Socage,  Socager.] 

soc'-cot-rine.  a.    [Socotrine.] 

s6c-d6l'-a-ger,  s.    [Sookdolaoer.] 

s6-ci-a-bil'-i-t^  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.  soriahilitit 
from  socia-hle  =  sociable  (q.v.);  Sp.  soda- 
bili'litil.]  The  ((Uality  or  state  of  being  so- 
ciable ;  sociableness. 

"  T\iB  irxriablht^  ot  religion  In  the  ancient  world."— 
Warburtini:  Ihvtne  legation,  bk,  U.,  |  I. 

SO'-cia-ble  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.   sori'ihilis,   from  socio -=10  accompany; 


boU.  b6^;  po^t  J<$^1;  cat,  9ell,  cboms,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.    ph  =  C 
-olan,  -tian  =  sh^B.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =■  b$l«  d^L 
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80Cizis  =  a  coiiifaniou,  from  the  same  root  as 
9equor==  to  follow.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Fit  to  be  joined  together ;  capable  of 
being  conjoined. 

"  Aii"ther  law  toucheth  them,  na  they  btb  sochtbJe 
parts  united  lutouue  hoily."— Booker :  Scciet.  Polity. 

2.  Inclined  to  associate;  ready  or  willing 
to  unite  with  others. 

"Ood  having  designed  man  for  a  aocia6I«  creature, 
matle  him  .  .  ,  uuder  a  uet;e«sity  to  have  fellowship 
with  those  of  his  own  '\iiud."~ Locke  :  JJuman  V'ruler' 
atantiiitff,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  L 

3.  Disposed  to  company;  fond  of  cnm- 
pauions  ;  companionable,  social,  conversible. 

"  Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  todable,"       Sh'tkesp. :  CynbcUne,  iv.  2. 

*  4.  No  longer  hostile ;  friendly,  well- 
disposed. 

6.  Affording  opportunities  for  conversation 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  company  of  others. 
S,  As  substantive.  • 


SOCIABLE. 

1,  An  open,  private,  four-wheeled  carriage, 
Witli  two  seats  facing. 

'"^heclilldreo  went  with  their  raotber  lna<opf(iftr«." 
•^Slist  Bdgtworth:  Beliuda,  ch-  xix. 

2,  A  kind  of  tricycle  for  two  riders,  in  which 
they  sit  side  by  side,  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  a  tandem,  in  which  one  sits  behind  the 
other. 

3.  A  kind  of  couch  with  a  curved  S-shaped 
bade,  for  two  persons  who  sit  partially  facing 
each  other. 

4.  A  gathering  of  people  for  social  pur- 
poses ;  a  social  party ;  an  informal  meeting. 
(Amer.) 

sociable-vulture,  s. 

Ornith. :  Otogyps  auricularis,  called  also  the 
Eared  Vulture.     [Otoqvps.] 

Sd'-cia-ble-ness  (C  as  sh).  s.  [Eng.  soci- 
able;  -Tiess.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sociable;  disposition  to  associate;  fondness 
for  company ;  sociability. 

"  But  of  this  tociablenets  William  was  enth^ly 
destitute."— J/«cau/t/i/  .■  Sist.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

ad'-cla-bly  (C  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  sociah^Ie)  ; 
-?y.]  In  a  sociable  manner  ;  as  a  companion  ; 
conversibly,  familiarly. 

"  Yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear  ;  nor  sociably  mfld. 
As  Raphael."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x!.  2»4. 

BO'-clal  (c  as  sb),  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sonalis, 
(rom' soc ins  =  a.  companion;  Sp.  social;  ItaL 
sociale.]    [Sociable.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Peitaining  to  society  ;  relating  to  men 
living  in  society,  or  to  the  public  as  an  aggre- 
gate body  ;  as,  socmZinkM-ests,  social  questions. 

2.  Ready  or  disposed  to  mix  or  associate 
with  others  in  friendly  nouverae ;  sociable, 
conversible,  companionable. 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  mutual  converse. 

"Thou  in  thy  secrecy  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  accompauieil.  seek'et  not 
Social  comiiiuulcatiou."    Milton  :  P.  L.,  vUl.  429. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Growing  in  large  numbers  to- 
gether, to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other 
plants.     (Henslow.) 

"The  bog-moas  (Sp/laipiwTM)  is  freely  developed  In 
peaty  swamps,  adil  oecoines  like  the  heath,  m  the 
Iaiii;uAge  of  botaiilfito,  a  Mocial  plant."— Ay«H.-  Princ. 
OfUeol.,  ch.  xlL 

2.  Zool. :  A  term  confined  in  its  strict  appli- 
cation to  such  animals  as  live  in  communities, 
as  ants  or  bees,  but  often  loosely  employed  as 
a  synonym  of  gregarious  (q.v,). 

%  Brethren  of  Social  Life  : 

Church  Hist. :  An  order  of  secular  clerks 
without  vows,  founded  by  Gerard  Groote, 
who  died  1384.  Habit  like  that  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, but  with  shorter  sleeves  and  hood. 

social-asoldians,  s.  pi. 

Z-JoL  :  The  family  Clavellinidfe  (q.v.).  The 
members  are  compound,  each  individual 
having  its  own  he^art,  respiratory  system,  and 


organs  of  nutrition,  but  attached  to  stalks  or 
bases,  common  to  tlie  group,  through  which 
the  blood  circulates  in  opposite  directious. 

social  -  contract,  or  original  -  con- 
tract, s.  That  imaginary  bund  of  iminu 
wliich  keeps  mankind  together,  and  which 
consists  in  a  sense  of  mutual  weakness  and 
dependence. 

1"  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778)  main- 
tained that  tlie  natural  and  proper  state  of 
man  is  the  savage  state,  when  he  possesses 
complete  liberty,  and  tliat  every  social  organi- 
zation is  an  infraction  of  natural  right.  All 
men  he  believed  are  born  equal,  and  society  is 
founded  on  a  "Contrat  social,"  a  social  con- 
tract. His  views  nn  the  subject  prepared  the 
way  for  the  first  French  Revolution.  David 
Hume  (1711-177(3)  says : 

*'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  government  Is  at  first 
founded  oil  a  cotitruct,  and  that  the  most  ancient  rude 
combiuivtious  of  mankind  were  furiued  chietly  by  tlmt 
prlnci|jle.  In  vain  are  we  asked  in  what  record  tliin 
charter  of  our  llbertiea  is  registered.  It  was  not 
written  on  parcljiiient,  uor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of 
trees.  It  (ireceded  the  use  of  writiug  and  all  the  other 
arta  of  civilised  lile."— Assays  |ed.  2ndt,  pt.  ii.,  p.  473. 

Social  Democrats,  s.  pi.  The  name 
given  uii  the  Continent  to  Socialists  gener- 
ally, and  in  England  to  the  members  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation.     [Socialism.] 

**  This  long  period  of  activity  haa  enabled  the  Social 
Democrats  to  found  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  clubs 
In  Loudon." — St.  James'8  Gazette,  March  7,  1S77. 

soeial-dynamics,  s.    [Sociolooy.] 

social-evil,  s.    A  term  often  applied  to 

prostitution. 

social-liynienoptera,  s.  pi 

Entom. :  A  term  embracing  those  Common 
Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  which  live  in  com- 
munity. Apis  mellifica,  the  Hive  Bee,  is  the 
best  known  example. 

social-science,  & 

1.  The  systematic  investigation  of  questions 
relating  to  (lublic  and  domestic  hygiene,  educa- 
tion, labour,  the  punishment  and  reformation 
of  criminals,  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and 
the  like.  Tlie  Societes  de  Blciifaisance,  estab- 
lished in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
similar  matters,  and  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  origin- 
ated in  England  in  1S07.  The  association  held 
annual  meetings,  and  published  its  pruceedinge, 
classed  under  the  heads  of  Jurisprudence, 
Education,  Punishment  and  Reformation, 
Public  Health,  Social  Economy,  and  Trade  and 
International  Law,  but  its  action  was  ttmpor- 
iirily  suspended  in  1886.  Similar  associations 
have  since  beou  organized  in  the  United  States 
aud  in  other  countries,  and  active  discussiim 
of  the  subjects  involved,  and  movements  to 
overcome  social  evils,  are  increasing.  The 
steps  talien  are  those  of  new  sanitary  methods, 
regulation  of  prison  management,  establish- 
ment of  rcfurmatoriea.  reconstruction  of 
hospital  charities,  the  extension  of  industrial 
education,  and  numerous  plans  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

t  2.  Sociology  (q.v.). 

"  It  ia  now  needful  to  consider  whether  Comte  may 
rlghti'uUy  be  claimed  as  having  created  S>icinl  science. ' 
—0.  H.  Uwst:  Hut.  PhUot.  Led.  ItSOl.  Ii.  720. 

^  Kational  Association /or  the  Promotioncf 
Social  Science:  [Social  Science,  1.]. 

social-Statics,  s.    [Sociolooy.] 

social- war,  $. 

Roman  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  war 
(b.c.  91)  between  the  Romans  and  those  of  tlie 
Italian  tribes  who  were  specially  termed  tlie 
allies  (Socii)  of  the  Roman  State,  in  which 
the  latter  fought  for  admission  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  an  object 
which  they  ultimately  obtained. 

so'-cial-ism  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  social ;  -ism.] 
Hist.  £  Sociology:  The  word  Socialism  is 
employed  in  several  different  senses.  Loosely, 
it  includes  all  schemes  for  abolishing  social 
inequality,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  generally 
distinguished  as  Utopian  Socialism,  under 
which  designation  communities  like  those  of 
the  Essenes,  the  early  Christians,  and  the 
Shakers  in  America  at  tlie  present  day,  and 
the  ideal  commouwealths  of  Plato,  More,  and 
Harington,  are  to  be  classed.  St.  Simon 
(1760-1S25),  Owen  (1771-1858),  and  '  Fourier 
(176S-1830)  were  the  leading  modern  Uto- 
pians. ScientiHc  Socialism  is  an  economic 
theory  whicli  affirms  that  the  materials  from 


which  labour  pioduces  wealth— i.e.,  the  lanu 
^should  he  the  property  of  the  comnmnity, 
not  of  indiviiluals  forming  a  separate  class. 
Socialists  also  demand  that  the  existing 
capital,  having  (as  they  contend)  been  un- 
justly appropriated  by  the  landholding  claa<! 
or  its  assignees,  bo  restored,  with  the  land, 
to  the  comumnity.  It  \csts  all  authority  in 
the  hands  of  delegates  elected  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  seeks  to  substitute  public  coopera- 
tion tor  private  enterprise  in  supplying  all 
social  needs.  Motlern  Socialism  is  of  Conti- 
ncnlal  origin  ;  but  Ball  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
Kett  again  in  the  sixteenth  century,  endea- 
voured to  cany  Socialistic  theories  into  prac- 
tice in  England.  In  tlie  tirst  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  F.  D.  Maurice  (1806-72). 
and  Charles  Kingsley  (1S19-75),  two  English 
clergymen,  advocated  a  laige  extension  of  the 
system  of  cooperation.  The  woik  begun  by 
them  is  carried  on  on  more  extended  lines 
by  Christian  Socialism,  which  "claims  to  be 
the  result  of  apjilying  Christ's  teaching  to 
national,  social,  and  commercial  life,  and  not 
merely  to  personal  conduct."  Political  Socialism 
is  largely  the  outcome  of  the  doctrines  of 
Karl  jiarx  aud  L:isalle,  two  (iermau  ^^riter8 
and  active  piopagandists  whose  labors  have 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  political 
party  of  Socialists  in  the  German  Empire, 
sufficiently  strong  to  give  Socialism  a  large 
reprtscntatiun  in  the  German  KeichstJLg.  This 
party  is  bteadily  growing  in  ttreugth,  aud  is 
likely  to  have  a  powerful  voice  in  the  future  of 
German  politics.  lu  other  countries  of  Europe 
political  socialism  peems  steadily  increasing. 
Scientific  Socialism  emliraces  : 

(1)  C'lllectirism:  An  ideal  Socialistic  state 
of  society,  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
government  will  include  the  organization  of 
all  the  industries  of  the  country.  In  a  Col- 
leetivist  State  every  person  would  be  a  State 
official,  and  the  State  would  be  coextensive 
with  the  whole  people.  Safeguards  would  be 
provided  against  the  formation  of  an  olig- 
archy by  the  controlling  officials. 

(2)  Anarchism  (meaning  mistrust  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  abandonment  of  social  order) 
would  secure  individual  liberty  against  en- 
croachment on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the 
Socialistic  commonwealth.  Anarchists  deny 
that  the  legislation  of  yesterday  is  enlightened 
enough  for  the  aflairs  of  to-day,  and  seek  to 
make  laws  and  other  institutions  as  fluid  as 
possible.  They  admit  no  authority  except  that 
which  carries  conviction,  and  would  treat  an 
incorrigible  criminal  as  a  dangerous  lunatic 
They  are  divided  into  Slutualists,  who  hope 
to  attain  their  ends  by  banks  of  exchange 
and  free  currency,  and  Connnunists,  whose 
motto  is  "From  every  man  according  to  his 
capacity,  to  every  man  according  to  his 
needs." 

About  1880  the  first  English  Socialist 
organization— the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion —  carae  into  existence.  The  Socialist 
League  was  formed  in  1SS4  by  seceders  from 
the  Federation,  under  the  auspices  of  William 
Morris,  the  poet.  The  Fabian  Society  was 
founded  (Jan.  4,  1884)  to  advocate  Socialism 
among  the  educated  and  intellectual  classes. 
The  object  of  all  the  Socialist  liodies  is  the  na- 
tionalization of  rentantl  interest,  but  the  poli- 
tically active  ones  agitate  for  the  shortening  of 
theworkingday,]>aymentof  members  of  parlia- 
ment, adult  suffrage,  and  similar  intermediate 
measures.  Socialistic  views  are  held  hy  many 
persons  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ideas 
involved  are  rapidly  gaining  stiength  in  this 
country,  though  as  yet  there  are  no  strong 
organizations  like  those  of  Europe.  Immigra- 
tion has  brought  not  only  Socialism  but 
Anarchism  to  our  shores,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  latter  have  already  produced  serious  trouble. 

so'-cial-ist  (c  as  sh),  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  social; 

-ist.]' 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  supporter  or  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  Socialism. 

"  Tlie  Socialists  are  only  kept  £rom  active  disturb- 
ance by  the  sterneBt  aiip]>res3ion.  Tlielr  opinions  uc 
CTuwiiii;  In  extent  and  lutensity,  though  in  Bileuca"-^ 
St.  Jamei's  Gazette.  Feb.  8,  1887. 

B.  As  adj. :  Socialistic 

"The  Metropolitan  Police  authorities  evidently 
attach  greJit  importAuce  to  the  torchlight  Socialitt 
procession."— Sr.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  8,  1887. 

SO-clal-XSt'-XC  (C  as  sh).  a.  [Eng.  socialist ; 
-ic]  '  Pertaining  to  Socialism,  or  the  doctrinei 
of  the  Socialist-s. 

"  That  la  a  proposal  of  a  directly  socialistic  ten- 
dency."— Daitj/  Telegraph,  Sept.  6,  1885, 


&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what*  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  p5^ 
•r.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub.  ciire,  onite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  SjMan.   «o,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =^  kw. 
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s6-ci-fil'-i-ty  (c  as  sh),  s.  fFr.  socialiU,  from 
Lat.  sociatitalem  ;  &cvu^.  of  socialis  =  social 
(q.v.);  Sp.  socialidtid  ;  Ital.  sucialita.]  The 
qxiaJity  or  state  of  beiug  social ;  socialness, 
sociability. 

"  A  acene  of  perfect  eaay  tocialttv'~'Dotu>ell :  Life 
o/Johrttati, 

«6'-cial-ize  (c  as  sh),  v.t.    [Eng.  social;  -ize.] 

1.  To  render  social. 

2.  To  fomi  or  regulate  according  to  the 
principles  of  Soeialisin, 

Bd-Clal'-ly  (C  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  social;  -ly.] 
In  a  social  manner,  sociably. 

so'-cial-ness  (o  as  sh).  s.  [Eug.  social; 
■  ncss.\  The  quality  or  state  of  beiuy  social; 
sociality. 

*s6'-ci-ate  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [hat.  sociatus, 
pa.  par.'of  sucJo  =  to  accompany.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Joined  together,  associated. 

"  Both  we,  the  one  Riid  the  other,  are  $ociate  and 
wlbereiit  together."— CJai;  John  x. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  associate. 

*  BO'-ci-ate  (c  as  sll),  v.i.  [Sociate,  a.]  To 
associate.  {Shel/ord :  Learned  Discourses,  p.  58.) 

•sd-9i-e-tar'-i-an,a.  [Eng.  societ(y);  -arian.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  society  ;  societary. 

■■  The  all-sweeping  hesom  of  tocietarian  refonoar 
tioa."— Lamb  :  £:uaj/sc/  £titi,;  Decay  of  Bvggan, 

*  80-5i'-€-tar-3^,    a.      [Eng.  socitt{y);    -ary,} 

Of  or  pertaining  to  society. 

ao,ci'_e_ty,  s.    [Ft.  sociHi.  from  Lat.  societal- 
em,  accus.  of  societasj  fioni  sociiis  =  a  com- 
panion [Sociable]  ;  Sp.  sociedad ;  Ital.  sodetd.] 
*1.  Partnership,  participation,  connection. 

"  Uearen's  greatness  DO  tociety  caii  beax." 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 

2.  The  relationship  of  men  to  one  another 
when  associated  in  anyway;  companionship, 
fellowship,  company. 

*'  Thoughts  .  .  .  aa  well  mt^ht  recommend 
Such  solitude  before  cbulcest  tQcieijf." 

Hilton  ■  P.  R..  1.  302. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  united  together  by 
common  consent  to  debate,  determine,  and 
act  conjointly  for  some  I'urpose  or  object;  an 
association  for  the  attainment  or  promotion 
of  some  object,  religious,  political,  literary, 
benevolent,  convivial,  or  the  like;  an  associa- 
tion forme*'  to  promote  mutual  profit,  plea- 
sure, or  usefulness ;  a  club  ;  a  ^social  union  ; 
a  partnership. 

•'  For  few  were  then  aware  that  trade  Is  In  general 
carried  on  to  much  more  advantage  by  iudividuiila 
ihan  by  great  societies." — Macatitny  :  Ditt  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

4.  The  persons,  collectively  considered,  who 
live  in  any  region  or  at  any  period  ;  any  com- 
munity of  individuals  united  together  by  any 
common  bond  of  nearness  or  intercourse ; 
those  who  recognise  each  other  as  associates, 
friends,  and  acquaintances;  specifically,  the 
more  cultivated  portion  of  any  community  iu 
its  social  relations  and  influences;  often 
those  wlio  give  and  receive  formal  entertain- 
ments mutually.    (Used  without  the  article.) 

If  Numerous  societies,  devoted  to  a  great 
number  of  literary,  artit-tic,  scientific  and 
other  purposes,  now  exiht  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  and  Iheir  number  and  influence 
are  steadily  gruwiug.  The  nmst  important 
societies  will  be  found  under  the  word  denoting 
their  object. 

5.  Fashionable  society. 

"  Society  became  Interested,  and  opened  its  ranks  to 
welcome  one  i^bu  bad  jubt  rvcetved  the  bievet  of  '  Man 
of  Lettera."  "—Hayward  Lettert,  L,  ch.  ii. 

society -journals  (or  newspapers). 

s.  pi.  Journals  whose  chief  object  is  to 
chronicle  the  sayings  and  doings  of  fashionable 
society. 

society-verses,  s.  pi.  (A  translation  of 
the  French  vers  dn  societS.)  Verses  for  the 
amusement  of  polite  society  ;  I'oetry  of  a 
light,  entertaining,  polished  character. 

*  80-51' -e-ty-less,  a.      [Eng.  society;    -less.] 

Without  society  or  companions. 


Sd-5in'-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [See  def) 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  two 
most  celebrated  Socini,  tlieir  tenets,  or  those 
if  the  Socinians  in  general. 

fi.  As  subst.  :  One  who  accepts  the  teach- 
/ng  of  the  Socini ;  a  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  Sociniauism  (q.v.). 


So-cin'-i-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Sociiiian;  -ism.] 
Church  Hist. :  A  form  of  Unitarianism  which 
is  identilied  with  La-lins  and  Faustus  Socinus. 
The  former,  born  in  15-25,  early  adojit^d  anti- 
Trinitarian  views,  and  dili;j;eutly  propagati^d 
them  among  his  friends,  but  making  no  public 
avuwal  of  them,  he  escaped  persecution,  and 
died  a  natural  death  at  Zuricli  in  1562.  His 
papei-s  came  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew, 
Faustus  (16^9-1004),  wlio  in  the  main  adopted 
his  convictions,  and  zealously  promulgated 
tliem,  both  in  Tiansylvania  and  in  Puland. 
He  denied  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  pre- 
vious to  his  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to 
this  extent  was  opjiosed  to  Arianism  (q.v.)  as 
well  as  to  Trinitananism  (q.v.).  He,  however, 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Miraculous  Con- 
ception, and  allowed  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  peculiar  authority,  on  the  ground  that 
during  his  life  he  was  translated  to  heaven, 
wheie  revelations  were  made  to  him.  He 
also  taught  that  after  Clirist's  final  ascension, 
power  was  delegated  to  him  to  assist  men  in 
wiuking  out  their  salvation,  and  that  he  was 
invested  with  attributes  by  which  he  was 
virtually  deitied,  so  that  he  may  be  spoken  of 
as  God,  and  is  entitled  to  our  worship  and 
obedience.  Socinianism  is  sometimes  used 
loosely  as  synonymous  with  Unitarianism 
(q.v.),  but  it  ditiers  in  important  particulars, 
not  only  from  Arianism,  but  from  the  more 
modern  and  rationalistic  phase  of  Unita- 
rianism which  represents  Christ  as  simply  a 
man  in  wliose  birth  and  life  there  was  no 
element  of  the  supernatural.  No  sect  calling 
itself  Socinian  seems  at  the  present  time,  to  be 
iu  existence. 

S6-9in'-i-an-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Socinian ;  'ize.] 
To  cause  to  conform  to  Socinianism  ;  to  regu- 
late by  the  principles  of  Socinianism. 

s6-ci-o-l6g'-ic,  so-ci-o-log -i-cal  (ci  as 
Shi).  a.  [Eng.  sociolog(y);  -ic,  -icaL]  Of  or 
peitaining  to  sociology. 

"The  antagoDism  felt  toward  the  Indian  seems  to 
result,  not  B^^  much  from  conflicts  Incident' to  our 
poaseaaing  the  land,  aa  Irora  hia  tociologic  statua  which 
ditfers  so  viidely  Irom  our  owd." — Century  Magazine, 
June,  1883.  p.  312. 

SO-cJ-ol'-o-gist  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sod- 
ologiy) ;  -ist.l  One  who  studies,  treats  of,  or 
is  versed  in  sociology. 

s6-ci-6l'-0-g^  (C  as  sh),  s.  (Fr.  sociologie, 
a  hybrid  word,  coined  by  Auguste  Gomte,  from 
Fr.  socieifi  =  society,  and  Gr.  Aoyos  {logos)  =  & 
discourse. 

Philos. :  The  science  of  the  evolution  and 
constitution  of  human  society,  and,  therefore, 
one  aspect  of  the  wider  question  of  evolution 
in  general.  It  is  claimed  for  Comte  that  he 
created  the  science  of  Si'ciology,  but  according 
to  Mill,  he  only  rendered  such  a  science 
possible.  Lewes  {Hist.  Philos.y  ii.  721)  points 
out  that  Macchiavelli,  Montesquieu,  Adam 
Smitli,  and  Beutham  had  had  a  full  conviction 
that  social  phenomena  conform  to  invariable 
laws,  but  that  it  was  reserved  for  Comte  to 
bring  them  under  his  Law  of  the  Three  Stages 
(Stage,  $.,  ^Jand  to  show  that  all  societies 
pass  througli  a  theological,  a  metaphysical, 
and  a  positive  stage.  The  subjectof  Sociology 
embraces  all  social  phenomena  under  tlieir 
statical  and  dynamical  aspects.  Social  statics 
is  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  existence  and 
pennanence  of  the  social  state  ;  social  dynamics 
studies  the  laws  which  govern  the  evolution 
of  society.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Plan  of 
his  Principles  of  Sociology  (pr&tixtifd  to  his  First 
Principles)  proposes  to  begin  with  the  data  of 
Sociology  (the  several  sets  of  factors  entering 
into  social  phenomena),  and  to  give  the 
empirical  generalizations  arrived  at  by  com- 
paring ditlerent  societies  and  successive 
phases  of  the  same  society  ;  next  to  deal  with 
political,  ecclesiastical,  ceremonial,  and  in- 
dustrial organizations  ;  then  to  treat  of  the 
evolution  of  languages,  knowledge,  sesthetics, 
and  morals,  and  lastly,  the  necessary  inter- 
dependence of  structures  and  of  functions  in 
each  type  of  society,  and  in  the  successive 
phases  of  social  development. 

SO'-ci-iis  (c  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  companion.] 

Law :  Used  in  the  phrase  sociiis  criminis, 
that  is  an  accomplice  or  associate  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

sock   (1),  *  socke,  s.     [A.S.  socc,  from  Lat. 
soccus  —  a  light  shoe,  a  slipper,  worn  by  comic 
actors.) 
*1.  The  light  shoe  worn  by  ancient  comic 


actors ;  lience  used  for  comedy,  aa  distin- 
guished from  tragedy,  in  which  the  acton 
wore  tlie  buskin. 

"  Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
II  Juuauu'a  letu'u^  i^ck  l>o  on." 

2.  A  knitted  or  woven  covering  for  the  foot, 
shorter  than  the  stocking  ;  a  stocking  reach- 
ing only  a  short  distance  up  the  leg. 

3.  A  warm  inner  side  for  &  shoe. 

4.  An  overgrown  baby. 

5.  The  Eton  name  for  tuck  (q.v.). 

sock  (2),  s.      [Fr.  soc  =  a  ploughshare,   fton 
Gael.  SQC  ;  Coni.  soch.\    A  plouglisharc. 

sock  plate,  s.  A  plate  from  which  a 
plouylishare  is  made. 

s6ck-d6l'-a-ger,  sock-dol'-o-ger,  a.    [A 

corruption  oi doxology  (q.v.).]     {Amn-.) 

\.  A  conclusive  ai-gument ;  the  winding-up 
of  a  debate  ;  a  settler. 

2.  A  knock-down  or  decisive  blow. 

3.  A  fish-hook  having  a  supplementary 
spring-hook  to  catch  the  fish  which  touches 
the  bait. 

sock'-et,  sok-et,  5.  [A  dimin.  from  sock  (1).] 
L  An  opening,  or  tubular  recess,  in  which 
anytliing  is  lifted;  any  hollow  thing  or  place 
in  which  anything  is  fitted  ;  any  hollow  thing 
or  place  which  receives  and  holds  something 
else. 

"  Hia  eje-balla  In  their  hollow  torkett  sitik." 

Dryd^n  :  Pttlamon  *  A  rcUe,  L  &26. 

2.  Specifically,  a  little  hollow  tube  or  place 
into  which  a  caudle  is  fitted  in  a  candlestick. 

"  From  dawn  tlU  the  candles  had  burned  down  to 
their  lockert  the  ranks  kept  unbroken  vrder."— J/oo- 
aulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

socket-bolt,  s. 

Much. :  A  bolt  passing  through  a  thimble 
or  sleeve  between  the  parts  bolted  together. 

socket-chisel,  s.  A  stout  chisel  em- 
ployed for  heavy  mortising  and  having  a 
hollow  tang  to  receive  the  handle.  It  is  used 
with  a  mallet. 

socket-drill,  5.  A  drill  for  chamfering 
or  enlarging  a  hole  to  a  given  depth. 


[Ball-and-socebi 


socket-joint, 

JOINT.] 

socket-pipe.  s.  a  pipe  with  an  enlarged 
end  or  branch  to  receive  the  end  of  a  connect- 
ing pipe,  and  hold  the  clay,  lead,  or  other 
packing  which  unites  the  two,  to  make  a 
water  or  gas  tight  joint. 

socket-pole,  s.  An  iron-shod  pole  used 
in  jtropelling  boats.    {Amer.) 

SOC'-ket-cd,  a.  [Eng.  socket  ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
with  a  socket,  for  the  reception  of  a  handle  oi 
anything  similar. 

"Two  ioeketed  spear-heads,  one  pnlstAve,  and  ou# 
lockeled  celt  have  been  recovered  trum  bur)ii1-p)iLce> 
of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Britain."— /Xautiru.'  Early  Man 
in  Britain,  ch.  x. 

sock'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sock  (1) ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  socks  or  shoes. 

BOCk-y,  a.      [SOAKY.] 

so'-cle,  s.  [Ft.  ,  from  Lat.  soccuhts,  dlmin.  from 
socc2is=  a  light  shoe. J     [Sock  (1).] 

Arch.  :  A  plain  block  or  plinth,  forming  a 
low  pedestal  to  a  statue  or  column;  or  a  plaiii 
face  or  plinth  at  the  lower  part  uf  a  wall. 

"A  tocle  dilTers  from  a  pedestal  In  being  withottt 
base  or  cumice. "— Brandc  *  Cox. 

*  soc'-man,  *  soke'-man,  s,  [Eng,  soc,  soke, 
and  man.]  One  who  holds  land  or  tenemeuta 
by  socage  ;  a  socager. 

"  And  I  presume  that  the  Mocmen.  who  so  frequently 
occur  in  that  record.  thou^;h  far  more  in  aoiuw  L-Liuntif* 
than  in  others,  were  ceorls  more  furtnmite  tliun  thr 
rest,  who  by  ])urchase  bad  acquireil  frttbolds.  or  bj 
prescription  and  the  indulgence  uf  their  hirdn  had 
obtained  auch  a  property  in  the  outlanda  allotted  U 
them,  that  they  could  not  be  removed,  aud  iu  uiauy 
Inatancea  might  dispHse  of  them  at  plea-sure.  They 
are  the  root  of  a  noble  plant,  the  free  firafjn  tenants 
or  Ent.tii4h  yeomaiiry.  whose  Uidepomltuce  has 
Btamped  with  peculiar  features  both  "ur  c.pn?*titutloo 
and  our  nntiuual  character."— iffuHam.-  Middle  Affet, 
pt.  L,  ch.  viiL 

•  s6c'-man-ry,  "  soke'-m^n-rj?,  s.  [Eng. 
socjiuin,  sokeniati;  -ry.]    Tenure  by  socage. 

'^soc'-ome,  s.    [Soc]    A  cnstom  of  teiucte 

to  grind  corn  at  the  lord's  mill. 

Sd'-c6-trine,   So'-co-tran,  a.  &  s,     c^w 

dcf.J 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  J<f\^l;  oat,  gell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  .:xpect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -In|t 
-olan,  -tian  =  sh^n.     tion,  -«lon  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -^e.  &c  =  b^  d^l- 
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Socratic— sodium 


A,  As  tuij. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Socotra,  an 
isluiid  ii»  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  otf  the  east  coast 
of  Africa. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Bocotra. 

Socotrine-aloe*  s. 

Bot. :  Aloe  socotrina.  It  has  sword-shaped 
Berrate  leaves,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  lung, 
with  theirapex  sharp ;  floweis  red,  tipped  with 
CTeen,  on  peduncles  rising  from  anmng  the 
leaves,  which  are  often  aggregated  round  tlie 
tip  of  the  stem.  It  is  about  three  or  four 
feet  high,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa  as 
well  as  of  Sncotra,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Socotrine-aloes,  s,    [Aloes,  II.  (2).] 

S6-crat'-ic,  So-craf-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  So- 
craticus.]    Of  or  belonging  to  Socrates. 

Socratio-method,  s. 

Fhilos. :  Slie  method  of  exact  definition  and 
induction  introduced  by  Socrates  (b.c.  469- 
399)  {ArisL:  Metaph.,  xiii.  4).  It  was  his 
custom  to  carry  on  his  investigations  from 
propositions  generally  received  as  true,  and 
to  place  the  particular  statement  to  be 
ex^.niined  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  thus 
implying  that  eaih  thought  must,  if  true, 
mamtain  its  validity  under  every  possible 
combination.  From  the  fact  that  this  method 
was  employed  by  its  autlior  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  the  term  Socratic  method  is  often 
loosely  applied  to  any  inquiry  carried  on  in 
tlie  form  of  question  and  answer,  without 
reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
which  Socrates  considered  all-important. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  Socraticmethod.  In  Its  em- 
ployment of  induction.  I  caunot  apree  with  those  who 
c  ■nsider  it  an  anticipation  of  Bacou." — Q.  B.  Letcet: 
BitU  PhUos,  iCd.  liBol  L  162. 

Socratic-phUosophy,  s. 

Philosophy : 

1.  A  tenn  sometimes  used  to  include  the 
development  of  Greek  philosophy  from  the 
time  of  Socrates  to  the  nse  of  the  Neo- 
platonists,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Epicureans,  the  chief  philosophical  schools 
up  to  that  period  professed  to  ground  their 
teachings  on  the  authority  of  Socrates. 

2.  The  ethics  of  Socrates,  as  gathered  from 
the  writings  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. It  is  not  known  when  Socrates  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  public  teacher,  but 
he  first  attracted  notice  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Sophists  (q.v.),  and  was  about  forty-six 
years  of  age  when  Aristophanes  introduced 
him  on  the  stage  in  The  Clouds,  strange  to 
say,  in  the  character  of  a  Sophist.  All  pre- 
vious philosophers  had  been  occujued  with 
the  Universe  as  a  whole;  the  chief  business 
of  Socrates  was  with  man  as  a  moral  being. 
His  reforming  tendencies  made  many  enemies. 
In  B.C.  399  Meletus,  a  leather-seller,  seconded 
by  Anytus,  a  poet,  and  Lycon,  a  rhetor,  pre- 
ferred this  indictment  against  hira  :  "  Socrates 
is  guilty  of  reviling  the  gods  acknowledged  by 
the  State,  and  of  preaching  new  gods  ;  more- 
over he  is  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth." 
He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  and, 
refusing  the  means  of  escape  provided  by  his 
friends,  drank  the  fatal  hemlock  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Bishop  Blomfield 
(Kwy.  Metrop.,  s.  v.  Socrates)  says  :  "  Socrates 
taught  that  the  divine  attributes  might  be 
inferred  from  the  works  of  creation.  He 
maintained  the  omniscience,  ubiquity,  and 
providence  of  the  Deity ;  and,  from  the 
existence  of  conscience  in  the  human  breast, 
he  inferred  that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  the 
object  of  reward  aiid  jtunishment;  and  that 
the  great  distinctitm  of  virtue  and  vice  was 
ordained  by  the  Deity." 

SO-crat'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  socratical;  'Jy.] 
In  the  Socratic  manner;  by  the  Socratic 
method. 

"  Ib  it  such  a  pleaaure  to  be  non-phised  In  mood  and 
figure,  that  you  had  rather  be  snupiied  iu  the  mouse- 
trap of  a  ayliogism,  than  treated  tocraticaUy  and 
genteely?"— Good'nan;  Winter  Evenings,  pt.  lii. 

SoC'-ra-tism,  s.  [En^.Socrat(es)  ;  -ism.]  The 
doctrines  or  philosophy  of  Socrates. 

S6c'-ra-tlSt,  s.  [Eng.  Socrat(es):  -isL]  A 
foUow'er  or  disciple  of  Socrates. 

"The  locratista  said  it  was  better  and  more  com- 
modlouB  that  al  tliintra  ahuld  be  in  commotion,'*— 
Mai-tinr  Carriage  0/ i'rieiUt.    (1&5*) 

sdd«  *SOdde,  s.  &  a.  [So  called  from  the 
sodden  condition  of  turf  after  rain,  or  in 
marshy  places;  cf.  Dut.  zode  =  &  sod,  from 


O.  Dut.  5orfc  =  a  seething  or  boiling  ...  a 
sod  ;  O.  Fris.  satha,  sada  =  a  sod  ;  Low  Ger. 
sode  =  sod  ;  Ger.  sode.]    [Seethe.] 

A-  ^s  subst. :  The  stratum  of  earth  on  the 
surface  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass, 
&c  ;  any  portion  of  such  surface  ;  tuif, 
sward. 

"  Avoiding  only  as  I  trod, 
My  brothere'  graves  without  a  sod." 

Byron  :  Prisoner  of  ChiUon.  iL 

B,  As  adj. :   Made  or  consisting  of  sods  ; 
as,  a  sod  seat. 
Bod 'burning,  s. 

Agric. :  The  burning  of  the  turf  of  old 
pasture-lands  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  as 
manure. 

sod.  v.t.  [Sod,  s.]  To  cover  with  sod  or  turf ; 
to  turf. 

*Sod,  pret.  &■  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Seethe.] 

SO' -da,  s.  [Ital.  soda^  fern,  of  sodo,  contract. 
fr(jm"  solido  =  solid  ;  O.  Fr.  soulde  ;  Fr.  sonde. 
{skeaty\ 

1.  Chem.. ;  An  oxide  of  sodium  ;  thus,  anhy- 
drous soda,  Na-iO,  caustic  soda,  NaHO.  In 
ordinary  language  it  denotes  an  impure 
carbonate  of  soda,  used  in  washing,  for  glass- 
making,  for  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap,  &a 

[SODIUM-CARBONATE.] 

2.  Pharm. :  Caustic  soda  (Sodium  hydrate) 
may  be  used  externally  as  a  caustic ;  the  bi- 
carbonate as  a  direct  antacid  and  alterative  ; 
sulphate  of  soda  is  an  antiseptic.  [Hypo- 
sulphate  OF  SoDiCM.]  A  solution  of  chlori- 
nated soda  is  an  antiseptic  and  stinmlant 
given  in  low  malignant  fever,  as  a  gargle  in 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  externally  in  gan- 
grene. [Borax,  Glauber -salt.  Sodium- 
acetate,  Chloride,  &c. 

%  Soda-alum  =  Mendozite ;  Soda-copperas  = 
Jarosite;  Soda-spodumene  =  O/igoc/ose;  Soda- 
nitre  =A'itra(i7i«;  Soda  table-spar,  Soda- 
woilastonite  —  peclolite. 

soda-asb,  s. 

C&mm. :  Crude  carbonate  of  sodium. 

soda-lime,  s. 

Chem. :  An  intimate  mixture  of  caustic 
soda  and  quicklime,  used  chiefly  for  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  in  organic  analysis. 
It  converts  the  organic  nitrogen  of  the  sub- 
stance into  ammonia,  which  is  collected 
apart  and  the  quantity  estimated. 

soda-paper,  s.  A  paper  made  by  satu- 
rating filtering  paper  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
Used  for  inclosing  powders  which  are  to  be 
ignited  under  the  blow-pipe,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  blown  away,  and  as  a  test  paper. 

soda-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  SaUola  Soda;  applied  also  to  any 
plantcontainingsome  salt  of  soda,  &sSalicomia 
Salsola^  PUnitago  squarrosa,  &e. 

soda-powder,  s.  The  same  as  Seidlitz- 
powDER  (q.v.). 

soda-salts,  s.  pi.  A  popular  name  for 
the  several  suits  of  sodium  (q.v.). 

soda-'water,  s. 

Chem. :  An  artificial  aerated  water  contain- 
ing a  minute  quantity  of  sodic  bicarbonate. 
Many  of  the  st)da-waters  manufactured  in  this 
country  are  simply  aerated  water,  being  en- 
tirely free  from  sinia. 

SO'-d^-ite,  s.     [Eng.  soda  ;  suff.  -itt  (Jtfin),] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Ekeberqite  (q.v.). 

SO'-da-Ute,    s.     [Eng.    soda,   and   Gr.   Xiflos 

{lithos)^a.  stone  ;  Ger.  sodA\lith.\ 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
rhombic  dodecahedrons,  also  massive. 
Cleavage,  dodecahedral.  Hardness,  5'o  to  6  ; 
sp.  gr.  2-136  to  2-4  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  greasy  ; 
colours,  gray,  green,  yellow,  white,  sometimes 
shades  of  blue,  light  red  ;  fracture,  conchoidal, 
uneven.  Compos.:  silica,  37*1;  alumina, 
31*7  ;  soda,  19'2  ;  sodium,  4*7  ;  chlorine,  7'3  = 
100,  corresponding  with  the  formula  2(3NaO)2 
3Si02  -f  3(2Alo03,3Si02)  +  2NaCl.  Occurs  in 
metimorphic  and  old  igneous  rocks,  also  in 
recent  volcanic  rocks. 

*  so-dal'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  sodalitas,  from  sodalis 
=  a  comiianion.]  A  fellowship,  a  fraternity; 
an  association  for  mutual  protection,  and  ob- 
jects, such  as  church  services  at  deaths.  &c. 

"Sodnlitiet  of  all  sorts  ami  conditions  whatsoever, 
either  secular  or  ecclesiastical."— fa rf AtHia  Sacra 
(1633).  p.  180. 


SOd'-am-ide,  s.  [Eng.  so(l(u),  and  amian.^ 
Chem. :  An  olive-green  fusible  comoound 
formed  when  sodium,  which  had  been  fcr^lf 
acted  on  with  w;iter,  is  heated  iu  ammoniaca. 
gas.  The  amnmniii  is  absorbed  and  the 
hydrogen  set  free.  It  is  also  formed  wlier 
oxygen  and  ammonia  are  passed  over  sodium. 

sod-am-mo'-ni-um,  s.     [Eng.  sod(a),  and 
amvionium.] 

Chem. :  HsNNa.  A  compound  fonned  by 
brin^'ing  pure  bright  sodium  iu  contact  with 
ammonia  gas  in  a  sealed  tube,  iu  presence  0! 
silver  chloride.  The  sodium  swells  up  and 
becomes  liquid,  appearing  coj'per-red  by 
reflected,  and  blue  by  transmitted  light. 
The  compound  soon  decomposes,  pure  sodium 
being  left  behind  iu  a  spongy  condition. 

sod'-ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Sod,  v.] 

sod'-den,  pa.  par.  k  a.    [Seethe.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  veib). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Boiled,  seethed. 

2.  Soaked  and  softened,  as  in  water.  (Ap- 
plied to  bread  not  well  baked.) 

3.  Soaked,  saturated  ;  as,  sodden  with  drink, 

sod'-den,  v.i.  &  (.    [Sodden,  a.] 

A.  Jntrans.  :  To  be  seethed  or  soaked ;  to 
settle  down  as  if  by  seething  or  boiling. 

B.  Trans. :  To  soak,  to  saturate  ;  to  fill  the 
tissues  of  with  water,  as  in  the  process  of 
seething. 

aod'-dy,  a.    [Eng.  sod,  a.;  -y.]    Consisting  ot 
sod  ;  covered  with  sod  ;  turfy. 

*  sod-en,  a.    [Sodden.] 

*  so'-der,  s.  &  v.     [Solder.] 

*  sod-eyn-llche,  *  sod-eyn-ly,  adv,    [Sud- 

denly.] 

SO-di-O-,  7>ref.     [SoDitTM.]    Having  sodium  in 
its  composition. 

sodlo-potassic  tartrate*  s. 

Chem.:  C4H4KNaO,j  +  4H2O.  Rochelle  01 
Seignelte  salt.  Piepaied  by  neutralising  a 
hot  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  sodium 
carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  a  thin  sjTUp. 
It  crystallizes  in  large  prismatic  crystals, 
which  efiloresce  slightly  in  the  air,  and  dis- 
solve in  one  and  a  half  pnrts  of  cold  water. 
It  is  purgative,  and  has  a  mild  saline  taste. 

SO'-di-um,  s.     [Soda.] 

Chem.  :  Natrium.  A  monad  metallic  ele- 
ment recognized  as  a  distinct  substance  by 
Duhamel  in  1730,  and  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state  by  DaTyinlS07.  Symb.  Na.  At.  wt,  =  23. 
It  is  very  widely  ditfused  and  abundant, 
occurring  as  chloride  in  sea  water  and  salt 
springs,  and  as  nitrate  in  South  America,  and 
is  prepared  by  introducing  an  intimate  mixture 
of  thiity  parts  dry  sodic  carbonate,  thirteen 
parts  coal,  and  three  parts  chalk  into  an  iron 
cylinder,  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  pure  metal  distilling  over.  It  has  a  high 
lustre  and  silver-white  colour,  sp.  gr.  -972,  is 
hard  at  —  SO'',  soft  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
semifluid  at  50°,  and  melts  at  97°.  It  rapidly 
oxidizes  in  the  air,  and  when  dropjied  upon 
water  decomposes  it,  liberating  hydrogen, 
which  takes  tire  if  the  water  be  previously 
heated.  Sodium  and  its  salts  impart  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  colour  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 
It  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxi'le,  and  a 
hydrate  corresponding  to  the  foi men. 

^  Sodium  -  alum  =  Meiidozite ;  Sodium- 
.borate  =  Borax;  Sodium-carbonate  =  Nittron 
and  Tro-na  ;  Sodium  -  chabasite  —  Gmelinite  ; 
Sodium-chloride  =  Salt ;  Sodium-mesotype  =3 
Katrolite;  Sodium-nitrate  =  Nitrndne  ;  So- 
dium-spoduniene  =  Oligoclase;  Sodium-suh 
phate  =  Thcnardite  and  Mirabilite. 

sodium-bicarbonate,  s. 

Chem. :  NaHCOg.  Bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a 
cold  solution  of  the  carbonate,  or  by  placing 
the  crystals  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas.  It 
is  a  cryst.iUine  white  powder,  soluble  in  ten 
parts  of  water  at  15-5°,  but  which  cannot  be 
dissolved  in  warm  water  without  partial 
decomposition,  feebly  alkaline,  and  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste  than  the  carbonate.  It 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  eflervescHig 
powders  and  draughts,  and  is  an  ingredient  iu 
baking-powders. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  fother;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6t* 
or.  wore,  W9II,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw« 
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sodium-bromide.  5. 

Chem.  :  NaBr.  obtained  by  saturating 
hydrobroinic  acid  with  soda.  It  cryatalli/ts 
Inanliyiit^'us  cubes  or  oblique  rhombic  inisnis 
accori-ling  lo  the  temperature  of  evapoi-ation. 
8p.  gr.  at  IT'S"  =  3079.  Dissolves  easily  in 
water  and  aKohol. 

sodium-caxbonate,  s. 

C7i«-i;i.;  Na-jCO^-lOHoO.  Washing-soda.  Pre- 
pared  by  decomposing  common  salt  with 
sulpluiric  acid,  heating  the  resulting  sulph:ite 
of  sodium  with  chalk  and  small  coal  in  a 
reverbeiatory  furnace,  lixiviating  the  mass 
with  cold  or  tepid  water,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  drynes!^,  andcaUining  the  product 
with  sawdust  in  a  suitable  furnace.  By  dis- 
solving the  soda-asli  (q.v.)  formed  in  hot 
water,  filtering,  and  allowing  to  cool  slowly, 
the  carbonate  is  deposited  in  large  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  effloresce  in  dry  air, 
and  cruml>le  to  a  white  powder.  When  this 
is  redissolverl  in  water,  filtered,  and  the 
solution  carefully  crystallized,  it  constitutes 
the  pure  carbonate  of  soda  used  in  pharmacy. 

sodium-chloride,  s. 

Chcm. :  NaCl.  Common  salt.  Sea  salt. 
Formed  by  direct  union  of  its  elements,  and 
obtained  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  by 
recrystallization  from  brine  springs.  The 
rock-salt  of  Polantl  is  nearly  pure  chloride 
of  sodium,  that  of  Cheshire  contains  98-5  per 
cent,  of  the  pure  salt.  It  has  an  agreeable 
taste,  crystallizes  in  colourless,  anhydrous 
cubes,  sp.  gr.  21-2'57,  melts  at  a  red  heat, 
dissolves  in  about  three  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  is  only  a  little  more  soluble  in  boiling 
water  ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

sodium-hydrate,  5. 

Chem.  :  NaHO.  Caustic  soda.  Formed 
when  protoxide  of  sodium  (NaoO)  is  brought 
into  contact  with  water,  and  prepared  by  de- 
composing the  carbonate  of  soda  with  milk 
of  lime,  concentrating  the  clear  filtrate  and 
aftt-rwards  purifying  by  alcohol.  The  final 
proiluct.  when  concentration  is  complete,  is 
poured  into  moulds  or  on  to  plates  to  solidify. 
It  is  a  white,  opaque,  brittle  substance  hav- 
ing a  fibrous  texture,  melts  below  redness,  is 
highly  soluble  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol ; 
sp.  gr.  =  2'0,  and  is  extensively  used  for  mak- 
ing soap. 

8odium-lodide»  9, 

Chem. :  Nal.  This  salt  is  contained  in  the 
mother  liqunr  of  kelp,  and  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  iodine  in  soda  and  slightly  calcining 
the  residue  to  decompose  the  iodate.  It 
crystallizes  from  water  in  anliydrous  cubes, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

sodium-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  (1)  Monoxide  or  Protoxide,  NaoO. 
Produced  together  with  dioxide  when  sodium 
is  burned  in  the  air,  and  obtained  pure  when 
the  dioxide  is  strongly  heated  or  when 
equivalent  quantities  of  sodic  hydrate  and 
sodium  are  heated.  It  is  a  gray  mass,  sp.  gr. 
2-805,  and  melts  at  a  red  lieat.  (2)  Dioxide, 
or  peroxide  of  sodium,  NasOa.  Formed  when 
Boilium  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  until  the 
weight  is  constant.  It  has  a  pure  white 
colour,  but  turns  yellow  wlien  heated,  and 
white  again  on  cooling.  Added,  in  the  state 
of  powder,  very  cautiously  to  water,  it  dissolves 
without  decomposition,  forming  a  solution  of 
Uie  dioxide. 

sodium -salicylate,  s.  [Salicylate  of 
Bod  A.] 

S5d'-6m.  «.  [Gr.  i,oao/xa  (Soaoma);  iieo. 
Dip  {Sedom)  =  a  burning,  Sodom.] 

Scrvpt.  Geog.  :  One  of  the  wicked  cities  of 
the  plain  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven. 
(Gen.  xix.  24,  2j  ) 

Sodom-apple,  s.    [A.  ple,  I.  4.] 

Sod'-om-ite,  s.    [Eng.  Sodom  ;  -Ue,} 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 

2.  One  given  to  or  guilty  of  sodomy, 

sod-o-mit'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  sodomite);  -ical.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  sodomy. 

Bod'-o-my,  s.  [Ft.  sodomie,  from  Sndomie  = 
Sodnm,  from  the  crime  being  imputed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom.]  An  unnatural  crime  ; 
carnal  copulation  against  nature. 

BOe,  *  SO.  5.  [A.S.  saa ;  Fr.  seau;  Ger.  sau, 
saw.]    A  tub  with  two  handles,  carried  by 


means  of  a  pule  passing  through  the  handles  ; 
a  large  wooden  vessel  for  water. 

"  Fililu  tber  a  muckel  to."  Bavelok,  932. 

soe'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  soe ;  -ful(J).']  As  much  as 
a  sue  will  hold. 

"  Tln-n  for  one  basonful  jou  may  fetcli  \ip  so  many 
fiffiiU.'—U.  .Horn-  Antidote  agaiiut  Atheism,  pt.  i, 
bk!  li.,  cb.  vi. 

Soem'-mer-ing,  s.  [Dr.  Samuel  Thomas 
Soemmering,  a  Uernian  anatomist(1755-lS30).  J 
(See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Soemmering's  gazelle,  s. 

ZooL :  Antilope  S'lt^mnierinqii,  from  Eastern 
Abyssinia.  It  is  about  tliirty  inches  high, 
sandy  fawn  above,  with  massive  lyrate  horns, 
which  are  more  slender  in  the  female.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Abyssinian  Mohr  to 
distin;:uish  it  from  the  Muhr  or  Mhorr  (Anti- 
lope mohr),  an  allied  species  in  Western  Africa. 

Soemmering's  mirror,  s.  An  instru- 
ment for  drawing  obj-'cts  under  the  micro- 
scope. It  is  a  plane  mirror  of  polished  steel, 
less  in  diameter  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
supported  opposite  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece. 
It  inverts  the  objects.    (Griffith  &  Heiifrey.) 

SO-ev'-er.  (kIv.  [Eng.  so,  and  ever.]  A  word 
used  in  composition  with  pronouns  or  adverbs 
to  extend  or  emphasize  the  meaning  :  as, 
whosoercr,  whatsoei'er,  wheresoever.  It  is 
sometimes  separated  from  its  pronoun,  as, 
"What  bloody  work  soever."  (Shakcsp. : 
Othello,  iiL  3.) 

s6'-fa.  *  so'-pha,  s.  [Arab,  eufat,  siifah  —  a 
sofa'  a  couch,  from  safa  =  to  draw  up  in  line, 
to  put  a  seat  to  a  saddle ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  sofa.]  A 
long  stuffed  couch,  with  seat,  back,  and  ends 
upholstered. 

"The  king  leai>ed  off  from  the  lofa  on  which  he  aat, 
and  cried  out,  Tis  my  AhdM&h."— Guardian,  No.  167. 

sofa-bed,  sofa-bedstead,  s.  A  sofa 
adapted  to  be  used  as  a  bed  if  required. 

*  s6-fett',  s.  [A  dimin.  from  sofa  (q.v.).]  A 
small  sofa. 

SOf -f  it,  s.    [Fr.  sojfite  ;  Ital.  soffitta,  from  Lat. 
suffiijo  =  to  fasten  beneath  :  sub  =  under,  and 
figo^  to  fix.] 
L  Architecture: 

(1)  The  lower  surface  or  intrados  of  an  arch. 

(2)  The  ceiling  of 
an  apartment  divi- 
ded by  cross-beams 
into  compartments. 

(3)  The  under  part 
of  an  overhanging 
cornice  or  project- 
ing balcony. 

(4)  The  under 
horizontal  face  of 
an  architrave  be- 
tween columns. 

2.  Scene-pai-nting : 
A  border.  aottim 

Sd'-fi,  s.  [Per  sxifi,  s6ft ;  cf.  Gr,  o-o^os  (sophos) 
=:wise.]  On<;  of  a  religious  order  in  Persia, 
also  called  Der\nshes.     [Sofism.J 

so'-fl^m,  s^'-fi^m,  5.    [SoFi.] 

Muham. :  The  mystical  and  pantheistic  doc- 
trines of  the  Sofis.  They  consider  that  God 
alone  exists ;  that  he  is  in  all  nature,  and  that 
all  nature  is  in  him,  the  visible  universe  being 
an  emanation  from  his  essence.  God  is  the 
real  author  of  the  deeds  of  men,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  valid  distinction  between  good 
and  evil.  The  passages  in  the  Koran  which 
speak  of  a  j'aradise  and  a  hell  are  only  alle- 
gorical. Man's  soul  existed  before  his  body, 
and  will  transmigrate  when  he  dies  into  other 
bodies  till  sutliclently  purified  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  Deity. 

soft,  *  SOfte,  a.,  adv.,  s.,  4  interj.     [A.S.  sdfle 
softly  ;  O.  Sax.  sdfto;  Ger.  sanft;  O.  H.  Ger. 
samfto.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Easily  yielding   to   pressure;   yielding, 
impressible,  easily  penetrated ;  not  hard  or 
compact. 

"  Hard  and  loft  are  names  we  give  things,  only  In 
relfttiuu  to  the  cimstitutions  of  oiir  own  bodiea  ;  thnt 
heiiig  called  h.ird.  which  will  yiut  ns  to  pain  sooner 
th:in  change  flirure,  by  the  preasnre  of  any  part  of  our 
bodies;  and  that  Bofl.  wliich  changes  the  aitUiiti-'O 
of  ita  parts  upon  an  easy  toucii." — Locke:  Suman 
Underttanding,  blc.  li.,  oh.  Iv. 


2.  Easily  assuming  or  altered  to  a  change  oi 
form  ;  hence,  easily  worked,  malleable. 

"  spirits  CAD  elthur  ni<x  aMUiiie  :  so  mft 
And  uucoupouudud  ta  their  viafiici?  puro." 

JJdCon:  P.  L..LitL 

3.  Easily  yielding  to  pressure,  persuasion, 
or  motives;  impi'essible,  facile,  weak,  im- 
pressionable. 

"  A  few  divines  of  son/(  and  servile  tcmpent  tu  dtfl 
ponod  them  to  no  sudden  rvcting  HUd  couipliauce.*— 
Kittj  Cluirlct:  fikon  Batilike. 

4.  Delicate,  fine,  not  coarse ;  hence,  feminine. 

"Her  form  .  .  .  more  i(i/!r  and  fi,-uilnlnv." 

Milt,u    p  L..  li.  4U: 

5.  Tender,  timorous,  fearful,  timid. 

"  However  toft  within  thetnselvea  tlioy  are. 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  desp.tir." 

DryUen.     {T^'dd.) 

6.  Civil,  complaisant,  courteous  ;  not  rough, 
rude,  or  initattng. 

"  A  toft  aiiBwer  tumeth  away  wrath." — Prot.  xv.  1 

7.  Mild,  gentle,  kind  ;  easily  moved  by 
pity  ;  lenient,  not  harsh  or  severe ;  suscep- 
tible of  kindness,  mercy,  or  other  tender 
affect  inns. 

"  Hia  mind  was  at  best  of  too  t/ift  a  temper  for  fluch 
work  as  he  had  now  to  do,  and  had  beeu  recently  nitide 


8.  Gentle  in  action  or  motion ;  steady  and 
even ;  not  rough. 

9.  Effeminate;  not  mauly  or  spirited; 
viciously  nice  or  delic;ite. 

"  And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marveird  how  hia  heart  could  seem  to  toft." 
Byron  :  Corttiir,  L  U> 

10-  Gentle,  easy,  nndisturbed. 

"  fio/t  stillness  and  the  nfght 
Become  the  tuuchea  of  sweet  harmony," 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  \emce,  T. 

11.  Not  harsh  or  plain-spoken  ;  mild. 

"  For  these  faults  eicuaes  and  tofl  namea  were 
found."— J/(icauI(itf/  Ifixt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

12.  Affecting  the  senses  in  a  gentle,  mild,  or 
delicate  manner;  as, 

(1)  Smooth,  flowing;  not  rough  or  harsh; 
gentle  or  melodious  to  the  ear. 

"  Her  voice  was  ever  mft. 
Gentle  aud  low,"  Shaktip. :  Lear,  v,  9, 

(2)  Smooth  to  the  taste  ;  not  sharp  or  acrid. 

(3)  Not  harsh  or  offensive  to  the  sight ;  nob 
strong  or  glaring ;  not  exciting  or  offensive  by 
intensity  of  colour  or  violent  contrast :  as, 
soft  colours. 

(4)  Agreeable  to  perceive  or  feel. 

"  Afl  sweet  as  balm,  as  to/(  as  air." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  t.  1 

(5)  Smooth  and  agreeable  to  the  touch ; 
not  rough,  rugged,  or  harsh  ;  delicate,  line. 

"  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  man  clothed  In 
loft  raiinentT  Behold  thev  that  wear  toft  clothing 
are  iu  kiugs'  houses."— ,W(i (Mew  xl.  8. 

H  Hence,  applied  to  textile  fabrics,  as 
opposed  to  hardware  :  as,  soft  goods. 

13.  Foolish,  simple,  silly. 

14.  Free  fiom  mineral  ealts,  and  washing 
well  with  soap  :  as  boft  water. 

IL  Pronun. :  Not  pronounced  with  a  hard, 
explosive  utterance,  but  with  more  or  less  of 
a  sibilant  sound  :  as  the  c  in  cinder,  and  the  g 
in  gin,  as  distinguished  fi'om  the  same  letters 
in  candle  and  gift. 

B.  As  adv. :  Softly,  gently,  quietly, 

"  Sqft  unto  himself  he  said." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1.7H. 

C.  As  S7ihst.  ;  A  soft  person  ;  one  who  is 
silly,  weak,  or  foolish.    (Collnq.) 

'•  If  you've  got  a  toft  to  drive  you."— 0.  Eliot :  Adam 
Bede,  ch.  ix. 

D.  AsinUrj.:  Be  gentle,  go  gently  or  softly; 
hold  I  stop  1 

"  Snftt  no  hBste  I" 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  I. 

H  To  tread  softly  is  an  art  which  is  acquired 
from  the  daneing-master;  to  go  gently  is  a 
voluntary  act ;  we  may  go  a  gentle  or  a  quick 
pace  at  pleasure.  Words  are  either  soft  or 
gentle;  a  sofl  word  falls  lightly  upon  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  it  does  not 
excite  any  angry  sentiment.  A  censure,  an 
admonition,  or  a  hint,  is  gentle,  which  bears 
indirectly  on  the  offender,  and  does  not  ex- 
pose the  whole  of  his  intirmity  to  view;  a 
prudent  friend  will  always  try  to  cnrrect  our 
errors  by  gentle  remonstrances.  Persons,  or 
their  manners,  are  termed  soft  and  gentle,  but 
still  with  similar  distinctions  :  a  soft  address, 
a  soft  air,  and  the  like,  are  becoming  or  not, 
according  to  the  sex  :  in  that  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  softer  sex,  these  qualities  of  soft- 
ness are  characteristic  excellencies  ;  but  even 
in  this  sex  they  may  degenerate,   by  their 


l>6Jl,  b6^ ;  po^t,  j6wl ;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  9I1I11,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon«  e^ist.    ph  =  ft 
-«iaii» -Uan  =  Shan*  -tloot -Bion  =  8hua; -{Ion. -^io&  =  2huji«  -cloiw, -tious* -sious  =  shus.   -hie, -die,  &c  =  hel,  d^L 
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excess  into  insipi.lity  ;  and  in  the  male  sex 
they  are  comvatible  only  in  a  small  degree 
with  manly  lirmuess  of  carnage.  Gentle 
manners  are  liecoming  in  all  persons  who 
take  a  part  in  social  life  ;  gentleness  is,  in  lact, 
that  due  medium  of  softness  which  is  alike 
suitable  to  both  sexes,  and  which  it  is  the 
object  of  polite  education  to  produce.   (CraHft.) 

^  Soft  is  lari;ely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  being  in  most  cases  suttleiently 
obvious  :  as,  S(^t-breathin^. 

soft-amadou,  s. 

Bot.,  dc. :  Pobjitortis  fomentariut.  [Amadod.] 

soft-cancer,  .«.    [Cancer.] 
•  soft-consoienced.  a.    Having  a  tender 
conscienee.    {Skakesp. :  CoHolamiS,  i.  1.) 

soft-corn,  s.    [Corn,  2.] 
soft-eyed,  a.     Having  soft,   tender,  or 
gentle  eyes. 

■•  Give  virtue  Bcandftl,  innocence  a  tear.      __ 
Or  from  tl.e  top-c.Kti  virgm  steal  a  tear. 

Pope  :  Prologue  Ut  Saltret,  2B6. 

soft-finned  flsbes,  s.  j>l. 
Ichthy.:    An    EngUsh    book-nama    for  the 
Anacantbini  (q.v.). 
soft-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Holcus,  spec,  H.  mollis 
and  H.  laimtus. 

soft -beaded,  a.  Of  weak  or  feeble 
intellect. 

soft-hearted,  a.  Tender-hearted,  weak, 
cowardly. 

•■  Fie  coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted  wretch." 

Shakesp. :  2  Benru  1  /..  lU.  2. 

soft-heartedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
statu  of  being  soft-hearted  or  tender-hearted  ; 
gentleness. 

soft-horn,  s.  A  silly  person,  a  simpleton, 
a  greenhorn. 

*  soft-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  *  Hort. :  A  variety  of  tlie  Garden  Ane- 
mone {Anemone  coronaria.) 

soft -money,  soft -cash,  s.  Paper 
money,  as  opposed  to  hard  cash  or  coin. 

soft-palate,  s.    [Palate,  s.] 

soft-sawder,  s.  Flattery,  blarney,  soft- 
Boap. 

soft-Shelled  tortoise,  s. 

Zool. :  Triomix  firoz,  from  the  ri^vers  flow- 
In"  into  the  northern  borders  of  the  dult  ot 
Mexico.  It  attains  a  length  of  a  foot  and 
upwards,  and  is  very  voracious. 

soft-soap,  s. 

1  Lit. ;  A  coarse  kind  of  soap.  [Soap,  s., 
II.l-l 

2.  Fig. :  Flattery,  blarney,  soft-sawder. 

soft-spoken,  a.  Having  a  soft,  mild,  or 
gentle  voice  ;  hence,  mild,  aftable. 


in  the  public  service,  adopted  it.  But  tlie 
softas,  to  a  man,  retain  the  old-fashioneii 
ba"gy,  slouching  dress  which  Abdul  Medjid 
wished  to  get  rid  of.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  conservatism  of  the  class.  In 
May,  1876,  the  Sottas  were  the  authors  of  a 
revolution  at  Constantinople,  their  chief  seat ; 
they  dictated  the  dismissal  of  the  grand  viziei', 
and  were  obeyed.  Attenvaids  they  made  a 
iiujvement  against  the  sultan  himself. 


•■  Tliey  c-inn'ot  put  up  witli  the  ellh  aasurances  of  the 
,y(.,".'L.>  me.iAera  ot  the  piTtaenMf.-Standard. 
Nov.  2S.  1885. 

soft-tortoises,  s.  pi.    [Mub-tobtoises.] 
•soft,  t'.«.    (Soft,  a.]   To  make  soft ;  to  soften. 
Bof '-tas,  s.  pi.     [From  Pers.  soulde  =  burnt, 
meanuTg  consumed  by  the  divine  love  and 
devoted  to  a  life  ot  meditation.] 

Muhammadanism :  The  pupils  who  study 
Mussulman  law  and  theology  in  the  mednssas 
or  secondary  schools  attached  to  the  mosques. 
They  are  boarded  in  the  imarets  or  free  hotels 
kept  up  with  the  revenues  of  the  vakonf  prn- 
P"itv  or  pious  legacies.  Their  clothing  and 
Vdiiing  are  furnished  by  their  families,  if 
these  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  if  not  by 
charity.  The  number  of  softas  is  very  great, 
because  thev  are  exempt  from  militiry  service. 
After  long  study  of  the  Arabic  language,  the 
Koran  and  its  commentaries,  they  pass  an 
exainination,  which  is  almost  always  success- 
ful and  which  authorizes  them  to  assume  the 
title  of  khod.ias  (q.v.).  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  all  the  classes  connected  with  the 
mo^nues  :  Ulemas,  Imams,  Khod.ias,  and 
stiideiits  of  theology  or  of  the  .jurisprudence 
of  the  Koran.  Most  of  them  are  distinguish- 
able bv  wearing  a  white  turban  around  their 
fez.  The  SulEin  Abdul  Medjid  (1839-1861) 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  subjects  t.i  wear  a 
European  dress,  and  succeeded  so  far  that 
almost   every  one,   except    the  very  lowest 


•  softe,  a.  &  adv.    [Soft,  a.] 
soft-en  ((  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [Bug.  soft,  a. ;  -en.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1  To  make  soft  or  more  soft ;  to  make  less 
haiil. 

2.  To  make  less  harsh,  severe,  rude,  or 
offensive. 

"The  language  was  much  toftened."—Maeaulay : 
Uiat.  Etig..  ch.  XV. 

3  To  make  less  fierce,  cruel,  or  intractable  ; 
to  iiiake  more  susceptible  of  humane  or  tine 
feelings ;  to  mollify. 

■■  But  tliough  wuie  at  first  seemed  to  soften  hie  heart, 
the  eflect  a  few  hours  later  was  very  ditferenU  — 
Hacaahiy  :  Hist.  Bnn.,  ch.  iv. 

1.  To  palliate  ;  to  represent  as  less  enor- 
mous ;  to  reduce  in  degree. 

■•  Our  friends  see  not  our  faulU.  or  conceal  tliem  or 
(O/'reH  them  by  their  representation.  — iddis.:,n.  {load.) 

5.  To  make  easy,  to  compose,  to  alleviate, 
to  mitigate. 

"  Time  wants  not  power  to  soften  all  rejrrets." 

Wordsieorth :  Excursion,  bit,  vll. 

6.  To  make  calm  and  placid. 
7    To  make  less  glaring  or  intense  ;  to  tone 

down  ;  as.  To  soften  the  colouring  in  a  picture. 

8.  To  make  tender,  delicate,  or  effeminate  ; 
to  enervate. 

9  To  make  less  strong,  lond,  or  harsh  in 
sound  ;  to  make  smooth  or  melodious  to  the 
ear. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1  To  become  softer  softer ;  to  become  more 
ready  to  yield  to  pressure ;  to  become  less 
hard. 

2  To  become  less  rude,  fierce,  harsh,  or 
cruel :  as,  Savage  natures  soften  by  civiliza- 
tion. 

3  To  become  less  hard-hearted,  obdurate, 
or  obstinate ;  to  become  more  susceptible  of 
humane  and  tine  feelings  ;  to  relent. 

"  He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child ; 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 

Persuades,  when  speikiuB  fails     .    _  ,     „  . 

Shaf-csp.  ;  Winter's  Tate,  IL  ± 

*4.  To  become  more  mild. 

*  5.  To  pass  by  soft,  imperceptible  degrees ; 
to  melt,  to  blend. 
soft'-en-er  (f  silent),  s,     (Eng.  soften;  -er.] 

One  who  or  that  which  softens. 
soft'-en-ing   (t   silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 
[Soften. 1 

A.  &  B.  As  jyr.  par.  Ji  particip.  adi. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  Ass^ibstantive: 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  <C  Patnol ;  The  act  of  making 
soft  or  softer  ;  the  state  of  becoming  soft  or 
softer.  In  Pathology  there  is  softening  of 
the  bones  [MolhtiesJ.  of  the  brain  [li],  of  tlie 
spinal  cord,  and  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Faint.  ;  The  blending  of  colours  into 
each  other. 


1.  In  a  sort liner  ;  gently ;  without  force, 

violence,  or  roughness. 

"  Hla  falchion  on  a  flint  ho  soflli/  emlu-th." 

bhaliesp.  •  /iiipit  of  Lucrere,  VJ9. 

2.  Without  noise  ;  nut  loudly  ;  gently. 

"  So  they  went  siftli/  till  be  had  done."— flunyan. 
Pilgrims  Progress,  pt.  II. 

3.  Mildly,  teudeily. 

'•  The  king  must  die ; 
Though  pity  softly  plead  within  my  soul. 

Dryaen. 

*  t  Togo  (or  waiA')  softly  : 
Script.  .*  To  exfiress  sorrow,  contrition,  <&c., 
by  one's  demeanour. 

■'Ahah  ...  lay  In  sackcloth  and  somt  softtj/."— 
1  Kings  xxl.  27. 

soft'-ner  ((  silent),  s.    [Softener.] 

soft'-ness,  "soft-nes,  •  soft-ness8, «. 

[Eng.  avjt,  a. ;  -ness.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  soft  or  not 
hard  ;  that  quality  of  bodies  which  renders 
them  ready  to  yield  to  pressure  or  to  easily 
receive  impressions  from  other  bodies.  (Op- 
posed to  hardness.) 

2.  Susceptibility  of  feeling  or  passion; 
liability  to  be  affected  ;  gentleness,  tender- 
heartedness. 

'■  There  Is  scarcely  any  who  are  not  In  some  degree 
poasesaed  of  this  pleasing  softness.'  ^Goldsmith :  Tii« 
Bee,  No.  a. 

3.  Excessive  susceptibility  of  feeling ;  weak- 
ness, simplicity. 

4.  Mildness,  gentleness,  meekness,  civility ; 
freedom  from  roughness,  rudeness,  or  coarse- 
ness ;  as,  softness  of  manners  or  language. 

5.  Timidity,  timorousness,  pusillanimity. 

'■  This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  soft, 
ness  ;  for  he  was  valiant."— flacm  .-  Henry  Vlt. 

6.  Effeminacy,  delicacy  ;  want  of  manliness 
or  spirit. 

"  He  was  not  delighted  with  the  softjuu  of  the 
court"— Clarendon:  Civil  IViire. 

7.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pleasing, 
grateful,  or  acceptable  to  the  senses,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  harshness,  violeut  con- 
trast, roughness,  sharpness,  or  the  like. 

■*  One  sung  a  very  agreeablo  air.  with  a  degree  of 
softness  aud  meloiiy  which  we  could  not  have  ex. 
pected. "—Cooft  .   Third  Voyage,  bk.  llL.  ch.  xiu. 

II  Art:  The  opposite  of  boldness.  In 
some  instances  the  term  is  used  to  designate 
agreeablo  delicacy,  at  other  times  as  indicative 
of  want  of  power.     {Fairholt.) 


^  Softening  of  the  train : 
Pathol  ■  A  disease  of  which  there  are  three 
forms  •  (1)  The  wliite,  or  atrophic,  softening, 
occurs  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. It  arises  from  imperfect  nutrition, 
and  often  occurs  with  other  diseases  in  weakly 
iiersons  approaching  old  age.  (2)  Red  soften- 
in"  formerly  attributed  to  prior  inflammation, 
may  arise  from  the  abrupt  obstruction  of  an 
artery ;  and  (3)  Yellow  softening,  an  idiopathic 
disease,  local  around  an  inflamed  spot,  an 
apoplectic  clot,  &c. ;  it  soon  runs  a  fatal 
course. 

soft'-ish.  a.  [Eng.  soft;  -Uli.]  Somewhat 
soft ;  rather  soft. 

*  soft'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  soft.  a. ;  dimin.  stiff. 
-ting.]  A  soft,  efleiiiiiiate  person  ;  a  sybarite, 
a  voluptuary. 

■■  Effeminate  men  and  softlings  cause  the  stonte 
man  to  waxe  tender "- fii.»oj.  Woolton:  Christian 
Manuell,  L.  6b. 

soft'-ly,  *  softe-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  soft,  a. ;  -ly.] 


soff-3^,  5.  [Eng.  soft,  a. ;  -y.]  A  soft,  simple 
person.    iColloq.) 

"She  were  but  a  softy  after  oXV—ilrs.  OaskM: 
&ylina's  Lovers,  ch.  XV. 

*  soget,  a.  &  &    [Subject,  a.  &  s.] 

Soe'-K^,  a.  [Icel.  soggr  =  damp,  wet ;  saggi 
=  dampness.]  Wet ;  soaked  with  water  or 
moisture  ;  thoroughly  wet. 

"The  warping  condition  of  this  green  and  soggy 
multitude."  -  Ben  Janson  :  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Uiimour.  IIL  2. 

SO-ho',  interj.  [See  def.]  A  word  used  in 
calling  from  a  distant  place;  a  sportmans 
halloo. 

••  Mr.  Great^heart  called  after  him.  Mylng.  '  Boho. 
friend  !  let  us  h.ive  yoQV  company.  —Banyan.  PU. 
grime  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

s6-h6',  »'.!.     [SoHO,  «erj.]    To  halloo  after. 
"  a  third  hare  was  sohoed  near  the  river-slde.  olOM 
to  Yarm  \avin."—Pield,  Feb.  6.  1887. 

sol  disant  (as  swa  de-zan'),  orf;.  phr. 
[Pr.l    Calling  himself ;  self-styled  ;  would-be. 

•  soigne,  s.    [0.  Fr.]  Care,  diligence,  anxietry. 

soil  (1)  *  soile,  v.t.  &  t.  |0.  Ft.  soillirr  (Fr. 
s<,«t»er)=  to  soil ;  se  soiiUler=to  wallow  in 
the  mire  (said  of  swine);  O.  Fr.  soil.  souil  = 
the  slough  or  mire  in  which  a  swine  wallows  ; 
Lat,  s«i;(iis=  pertaining  to  swine,  from  siis- 
a  sow  ;  cf.  O.  Ital.  sogliare  =  to  sully  to  de- 
file ;  sogliardo  (Ital.  siigliardo)  =  slovenly, 
hoggish.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1  To  make  dirty  on  the  surface :  to  dirty, 
to  foul,  to  sully,  to  tarnish,  to  begrime. 

•  2.  To  cover  or  tinge  with  anything  extra- 
neous ;  to  stain,  to  pollute. 

"  Who  sayeth.  that  fo.il  treason's  stain.     ., 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soiled  bis  coat. 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  T. » 

^  3.  To  manure. 

••  They  soil  their  ground  :  not.lhat  they  lov»  th« 
dirt,  hut  tliat  they  exi.ect  a  crop.  -South. 


■^^t.  r.re,  amidst,  wha^^^rf^or ;  w.,  wet,  h.re.  camel   ^^^^^■•^:^^l  T^lTe^^T^"''^ 
«;  wore.  wQlt  work.  wh6.  son;  mnto,cab.  cure,  unite,  cur.  riUcriUl:  try.  Syrian    ».  «     »•  •»? 


Boil— solan 
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B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  take  on  dirt ;  to  take  a  soil  or  stain, 
to  taniisli  :  as,  A  dress  soon  soils. 

2.  To  take  soil.     [Soil.  (1).  s.,  4.] 

*•  Norman's  GroTe,  where  the  deer  ioU«d."— Field. 
Dec.  13.  1683. 

Boil  (2).  soyl  (1),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  saohr,  samUr 
(Fi.  sou!er)  =  to  t;lut,  cloy,  till,  satiate,  from 
Siwl,  saoul  (Pr.  soul)  =  i\x\l,  cloyed,  satiated, 
from  Lat.  sa(H/??is,  diinin.  fiom  sn(Mr=lull. 
satiated. )  To  feed,  as  cattle  or  liorses,  in  the 
stalls  or  staliles,  witli  IVesli  gi-ass daily  moweil, 
instead  of  ptitting  out  to  jmsture— wliii  li 
mode  of  feeding  tends  to  keep  the  bowels  lax  ; 
hence,  to  purge  by  feeding  npon  green  food, 

"  Tlie  fitcliew,  nor  the  soili-d  horse  goes  to't  with 
a  more  riotous  iippetlte.  ■~.'?A(U'WM  ■  Lear,  Iv,  6. 

•soil  (3),  soyl  (2),  r.(.  [A  contraet.  o( assoil 
(q.v.).]     To  assoil,  to  relense,  to  explain. 

■'  Let  VB  consider  how  HUli3tJiiU'inltye  the  mnn  soyleth 
the  rti^t  reRniiii,  that  lie  woultie  wtre  rekeued  ao 
IjLji.te."— S*r  r.  More:   Kor*ei,  p.  626. 

soild).  s.     [Soil  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  foul  spot,  a  stain;  any  foul  matter; 
foulness,  dirt. 

"W.ash  them  Riid  mnke  them  cleiin  from  the  soil 
which  tliey  have  gutlioietj  by  travelling."— /*u'ii/nn.- 
Pifgrim's  /'rogress.  pt.  ii. 

*  2.  A  stain,  a  tarnish ;  any  defilement  or 
taint. 

"  A  Indy'a  honour  must  he  touched, 
Which,  nice  tis  enuluea,  will  not  bear  a  toil" 

Dry  den,    (Todd.) 

*3.  A  wallowinji-place  for  swine. 

4.  A  marshy,  wet,  or  miry  place  to  which  a 
hunted  boar  resorts  for  refuge ;  hence  wet 
places,  streams,  or  water  sought  by  oilier 
game,  as  deer. 

*5.  Dung,  compost. 

"  Improve  liuid  l>y  duug  aud  other  sort  of  toUs." — 
Mortimer:  BlubanUry. 

%  To  take  soil:  To  run  into  water  or  a 
marshy  place,  as  a  deer  when  pursued  ;  lience, 
to  take  refuge  or  slieller. 

"Crossed  it  aud  Mr.  Samuel's  land  to  the  brook, 
where  he  took  toil." — field,  April  4,  lass, 

soil-pipe*  s.  A  pipe  for  conveying  foul  or 
waste  \sater,  night-soil,  &c.,  from  a  dwelling- 
house  or  other  building. 

soil  (2),  ^soile  *  soyle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  soel,  siie/, 
s^ieil  =  the  thresliold  of  a  door,  from  Lat, 
solea  =  a  covering  for  the  foot,  a  sole,  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  timber  upon  which  wattled  wails 
are  built ;  Low  Lat.  solea  =  soil,  ground  ;  Fr. 
sol=-sni\.] 

1.  Chem.  £  Agric. :  The  top  stratum  of  the 
earth's  crust,  whence  plants  derive  their  min- 
eral food.  Italso  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  humous  substances  derived  from  the  de- 
cayed organic  matter  of  plants  which  hav.e 
grown  on  it.  This  acts  the  part  of  a  weak 
acid,  and  possesses  the  property  of  decom- 
posing salts,  as  sulphates  of  ammonia,  potash, 
&c.,  retaining  the  base,  and  giving  up  its 
lime  or  magnesia  to  tho  mineral  acid.  The 
humous  principles  also  yield,  under  the 
oxidisingaction  of  the  air,  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  nitiatea  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
plant.  [Subsoil.]  Soils  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  chief  ingredients,  as  loamy,  clayey, 
sandy,  chalky,  and  peaty.  The  first  is  the 
best  for  most  purposes,  but  the  others  may  be 
improved  by  tlie  addition  of  the  constituents 
of  which  they  are  deficient. 

"  The  vine  is  more  affected  by  the  difference  of  Moilt 
than  any  other  fruit-tree."— ^m; (A  .-  IVeaith  qf  A'a- 
tions,  ljk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Land,  country. 

"  Flash  his  spirit  uu  a  warlike  $oC" 

Shakfsp. :  King  John,  V.  1. 

*3.  Dry  land,  earth,  ground. 

'*  On  the  face  of  terra,  the  toil,  the  land,  the  earth." 
^Shakesp.  :  Love't  Labour's  Lott,  Iv.  2. 

4.  A  provincial  terra  for  the  principal  rafter 
Of  a  roof. 

BOll-bound,  a.  Bound  or  attached  to 
the  soil.    (Byron:  Lara,  ii.  8.) 

^aoir-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  soUy;  -ness.]  The 
qu;dity  or  state  of  being  soiled;  stain,  foul- 
nes.s. 

"  Make  proof  of  the  i ucorporation  of  silver  and  tin, 
and  ohaerve  whether  It  yield  no  toUltieat  more  than 
silver."— Aiicon.'  Vhytiologicol  /iemaiiit, 

*Soir-less,  a.  [Eng.  soil{2),  s. ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  soil  or  mould. 

*s65l'-ure,  "soyl-ure,  s.  [Fr.  sovilivre.] 
Stain, 'pollution.     [Soil(1),  r.] 

**  Not  making  any  ecriiplo  of  her  loiJure." 

Shiikfjp. :  7'roiliu  *  Creaidda.  Iv.  L 


*8^r-y,  *soyl-le,  o,    [Kng.  soii(i),  a. ;  -j/.] 
buded,  dirty,  foul. 


s6i'-m6n-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mill.  :  A  blue  a^-gregate  of  barsowite  and 
coruuduni  (q.v.),  occurring  as  pebbles  in  the 
giild-washings  of  Barsuwska,  Urals,  aud 
kno.vn  tiiere  under  this  name. 

soiree  (as  swa-reOt  «-  [Fr.  soiree  =  evening 
tide,  frum  soir=:  evening,  from  Lat.  senis  =■ 
late  ;  Hal.  sera  =  evening,]  Properly  an 
evening  party  held  forthe  sake  of  conversjttion 
only  ;  now  applied  to  various  kinds  of  evening 
I'artics,  at  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  meet, 
whatever  may  be  the  amusements  iutroduced. 
The  word  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  a 
meeting  or  remiicm  of  the  members  of  certain 
societies  or  bodies  and  their  friends,  for  liie 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  tlieir  associations, 
and  for  mutual  improvement  and  discussion, 
wlien  tea,  coffee,  and  other  light  refreslimeuts 
are  provided  during  the  intervals  of  music, 
speech-making,  &c. 

s6'-ja  (or  j  as  y),  s6'-ya,  s.    [Japanese  sooja.] 
Bot.:    A    genus    of    Glycinese,    sometimes 
merged  in  Glycine.     Soja  hi^ida  is  the  sauie 
as  Glycine  soja,    [Glycine.] 

*  BO-jOUr,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  [Sojcubn.]  Sojourn, 
stay,  abode. 

"Ther  held  thel  lonp  fqfoitr." 

Hubert  dc  Brunne,  p.  246. 

so'-Journ,  so-journ',  soj'-oum,  *so- 
jorn,  *  so-journe,  v.i.    [O.   Fr.  sajomer, 

sojourner,  sejoriier,  sojourner  (Fr.  sejouriier), 
from  a  Low  Lat.  *  sabdiumo,  from  Liit.  sub 
=  under,  and  dlumo  =  to  stay,  to  last  long, 
from  dmrnw^  =  daily  ;  dies  =  Si  day;  Ital.  sag- 
gioniare.]  To  dwell  or  take  up  one's  abode 
for  a  time  ;  to  dwell  or  live  in  a  place  as  a 
temporary  resident,  or  as  a  stranger,  not  con- 
sidering the  place  as  a  pernranent  habitation. 

"  Abrain  went  down  into  Egypt  to  stv'oum  there."— 
Oenetit  xtl.  10. 

SO'-joum,  so-Joum',  soj'-ourn,  s.  [So- 
journ, v.]  A  temporary  residence,  as  in  a 
strange  country  ;  a  stay, 

"Though  lone  detained 
Id  that  obscure  t(i;oum.'       Milton  :  P.  L.,  ili.  IB. 

so'-journ-er,  s6j'-ourn-er,  s.  [Eng.  50- 
journ,  v.;  -er.]  One  who  sojourns;  a  tem- 
porary resident ;  one  who  takes  up  his  abode 
in  a  place  temporarily. 

"  We  are  strangers  and  lojourners,  as  were  all  our 
fathers  :  our  days  ou  earth  are  aa  a  sliadow."— 1  Chron. 
xxlx.  16. 

Bo'-journ-ing,  soj'-oum-ing.s,  [Sojourn, 
v.]  The  act  or  state  of  dwelling  in  a  place  for 
a  time ;  temporary  residence,  abode,  or  stay  ; 
sojourn.    {Exodus  xii.  40.) 

*  sd'-joum-ment.   *  sol'-oum-ment,  s. 

[Fn;^.  fnjourn;  -ment.]  The  act  or  state  of 
sojourning;  sojourn;  temporary  residence. 

*  soke,  v.t.  &  i.    [Suck,  v.] 

*  sdke»  s,    [Soc] 

*  soke-reeve,  «.  A  rent-gatherer  in  a 
lord's  soke. 

*  soke'-man,  *  s6ke'-in«'n-rS^,  s.  [Soc- 
man, Socmanry,] 

*  Sok-en,  s.  [A. 8.  sdcn.]  [Soc]  A  district 
held  by  tenure  of  socage. 

*  sok-ing-ly,  adv.    [Suckinolt.) 

go'-ko,  5.    [Native  name.) 

ZooL  :  An  anthropoid  ape,  probably  a 
species  of  Troglodytes,  deseiibed  by  Living- 
stone as  living  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
(See  extract.) 

"They  often  go  erect,  but  place  the  hand  on  the 
head  as  if  to  steady  tlie  body,  .  .  .  When  seen  thus, 
the  .Sofcu  is  an  uuyainly  bejiaU  ,  ,  .  His  light  yellow 
face  BhowB  off  his  ugly  whiskers  aud  his  faint  apology 
for  a  beard:  tho  furehea*!  villaliioUttly  low,  wltli  high 
ears.  Is  well  In  the  iMvckgrouud  of  tho  great  dog-moTith  ; 
tlie  teeth  are  slightly  ouuian.  but  the  caniues  show 
tlie  beast  by  their  large  development.  Tlie  hands,  or 
i-ather  the  fingers,  are  like  those  of  the  natives.  Tlie 
flesh  of  the  feet  is  yellow,  ,  ,  .  The  Soko  is  represented 
by  some  to  be  extremely  knowing,  euccessfuUy  stjilk- 
Inc  men  and  women  while  at  tlieir  work  ;  kidnapping 
children,  and  running  up  trees  with  theii\."—Ltviitg- 
Itone :  J.att  Jouriialti  (ed.  Waller),  IL  62,  bS. 

sol  (1),  s.    [Lat.] 

•  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  sun. 

"  Not  yet— not  yet — i^ol  pauses  on  the  hll!^ 
The  precious  hour  of  porting  lingers  still." 

Byron:  Cormir,  111,  1, 


II.  Tefkniciilly : 

*  I.  Alchemy :  Gold. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  implying  or,  or  gold,  in 
blazoning  the  arms  of  t-inpcrors,  kings,  and 
princes  by  planets,  iusteud  of  niet^ih)  aud 
colours. 

sol'lunar,  a. 

Pathol. :  Emanating  from  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  Applied  to  an  influence  said  to  be 
excited  by  the  sun  and  moon  in  conjunction 
on  the  paroxysms  of  fever, 

s6l(2),  s.  [Sou.]  A  small  bronze  French  coin, 
now  ciiUed  a  Sou. 

sol  (3),  s.    [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  A  syllable  applied  in  sohrization  (q.v.) 
to  tlie  fifth  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

2.  The  tone  itself. 

BOl-fa,  v.i.  &  t. 

A,  Intrans.:  To  eing  the  notes  of  the 
musical  scale  up  or  down  to  the  syllables  do 
(or  wOi  ^^)  wi, /((,  sol,  la,  si. 

B.  Trans.:  To  sing  a  musical  comjinsition 
to  the  syllables  do  (or  ut),  re,  mi,  fa,  suit  la,  si. 

SO-la',  interj.     [Of  no  etym.]    Here  I    Stop  I 

"  Solii  I  Did  you  see  master  Lorenzo  f  Master  Lor- 
enzo, sola,  sola  I  "Shaketp. :  Merchant  ^f  Veiiive,  V. 

S6'-Ia>  ShO'-la,  s.     [Bengalee,] 

But,  &  Coinm.:  Mschynoviene  aspera,  a 
small,  half-floating  papilionaceous  bush  found 
in  marshes  in  Bengal,  and  growing  most 
during  the  season  of  inundation.  In  Burniah 
a  fibre  is  made  from  the  bark.  The  pith  is 
u.sed  in  India  for  making  light  sola  hats,  woin 
constantly  by  Europeans.  They  are  generally 
covered  with  white  cloth  and  sometimes  ha\  e 
a  cream-coloured  turban  round.  The  Ben- 
galees use  the  sola  as  floats  for  nets,  and 
the  pith  for  decorations  in  temples. 

sdl'-a9e,  v.t.  &  i.      [0.  Fr,   solasier,  solacer.} 
[Solace,  s.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cheer  in  grief,  trouble,  or  calamity ; 
to  comfort,  to  console  ;  to  relieve  in  attlic- 
tion.    (Applied  to  persons.) 

"  Thoae  lips  are  thine— thy  own  sweet  smile  I  Be«, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  mlared  me." 

Cowper  :  On  My  Mol/ier'a  Picture. 

2.  To  allay,  to  assuage,  to  alleviate. 

"5o?ace  our  anguish."         Blackniore :  Creation,  r, 

*3.  To  delight,  to  amuse. 
"  Themselves  did  lo^^cfl  each  one  with  his  dame." 
Spenser:  /".  ^..  11.  ix.  44, 

*  C  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  comfort;  to  be  cheered,  com 
forted,  or  consoled. 

'*  Were  they  to  he  rul'd.  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solafc  us  before." 

Shuketp.  :  Jiichard  JII„  U.  & 

2.  To  be  happy  ;  to  take  delight. 

■"  One  poor  and  loving  child. 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  In." 

."ihakeap.  :  Romeo  £  Juliet,  Iv.  & 

8or-a9e,  •  SOl-as,  s.  [O.  Fr.  solas,  from  Lat. 
solatium  =  coinfiut,  from  solatiis,  pa.  par.  of 
8olor=  to  console  (q.v.).] 

I.  Comfort  in  grief,  trouble,  or  calamity ; 
consoliition  ;  alleviation  of  grief  or  anxiety  ; 
that  which  solaces,  comforts,  or  relieves. 
"  By  the  tolnce  of  hia  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld."  Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  lik.  tU. 

*  2.  Happiness,  delight. 

*  sSl -a9e-inexit,  «.  [Eng.  soJaoe  ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  solacing  or  comforting;  the  state 
of  being  solaced  or  comforted. 

•  Bo-la'-clou8. "  Bo-la-cy-ouse,  a.    [O.  Fr. 

sola-ueux.]       Aff"ording    solace,    comfort,     or 
amusement ;  solacing. 

"  His  mater  is  delectable, 
Hoi acious  &nd  commendable." 

Skelton :  Philip  Sparrotf. 

so'-lan,  so' -land,  "su-land,  s.  [icel,  sida 
=:gannet.  (.S/ao(.)]  [Boobv.]  (See  compound.) 

solan-goose,  soland-goose,  s. 

Onnth.  :  The  gannet,  t^nla  bassana.  Bill 
grayish  white,  naked  skin  of  the  face  blue, 
iris*  pale  yellow,  head  and  neck  buff,  the  prim- 
aries black,  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  white 
in  the  adult,  front  of  the  legs  and  tarsi  green. 
Length  thirty-four  inches.  They  breed  in 
immense  numbers  on  the  Bass  Rock,  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  coasts  of  the  Ba-ltic, 


1>6il,  boy :  p^t,  J^l :  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin.  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^st.    -ing, 
-Olaii*  -tian  =  sh^n*   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  =  ""hi^ii.    -cioua,  -tlous,  -siouA  =  shus*   -ble,  ^dle,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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solanacese— solar 


Iceland,   North   America,  and  South  Afiica. 
[BooBV,  Gannet.] 

B5-la'na'-9e-»,  s.pL    [Lat.  soto7i(uni);  fem. 
pi.  aiij.  sutr.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Niglitshades ;  the  typical  order  of 
Solanales  (q.v.).  Herbs  or  shrubs  ;  alternate, 
undivided,  lobed  leaves;  calyx  tlve  or  four- 
parleii.  persistent,  inferior;  corolla  niono- 
petfth-us  :  the  limb  five  or  four-cleft,  generally 
nearly  regular,  deciduous;  stamens  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  corolla  and  as  nu- 
merous ;  ovary  two-celled,  eoniposed  of  one 
carpel  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left 
of  the  axis,  rarely  fou»-,  live-,  or  many-seeded, 
with  axile  placenta-. ;  fruit  capsular,  with  a 
double  dissepiment  parallel  to  the  valves,  or 
a  berry  with  the  plaeentte  adhering  to  the  dis- 
sepiment ;  seeds  numerous,  albumen  fleshy. 
Cliielly  tropical  plants,  narcotic  and  excitant, 
or  bitter  and  tonic,  pungent  or  stimulant. 
(Limlley.)  Endlicher  divided  the  order  into  six 
tribes  :  Nicotianeae,  Datureee,  Hyoscyames, 
Sobnese,  Cestrineae,  Vestieas,  and  made  Retzi- 
aceie  a  distinct  order.  Mr.  Miers  separates 
the  order  into  two,  Atropacece  and  Solanaces. 
Known  genera  sixty,  species  about  1,000. 
They  are  widely  distributed  through  all  the 
continents. 

85-la-]ia'-ceous(ce  as  all),  a.  [Solanace.e.] 
Of,' pertaining  tn,  or  resembling  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Solanacese. 

BO-la'-nal,  a.  [Solanales.]  Of  nr  helongine 
to  Solan'um  or  the  Solauaceae  :  as,  the  Solanai 
Alliance. 

ao-la-na'-le^,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  feuL  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  solanalis,  from  Lat.  sotaiium  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  Solanai  Alliance ;  Perigynous 
Exogens,  with  dichlamydeous,  monopetalous, 
symmetrical  flowers ;  axile  placenta,  two  to 
three-celled  fruit,  and  a  large  embryo  lying  in 
a  small  quantity  of  albumen.  Orders  :  Ole- 
acese,  Solanacese,  Asclepiadacese,  Cordiacete, 
Convolvulaceje,  Cuscutaceae,  and  Polemoni- 
acece. 

So'-land,  3.    [Solan.] 

80-l^in'-der,  s.  [Fr.  soulandres.]  A  disease 
in  horses. 

6o-13.n'-dra,  s.  [Named  after  Daniel  Charles 
Solander,  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  a  Swede,  who  ac- 
companied Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  botanist  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanacese  akin  to  Datura. 
Chiefly  from  tropical  America.  Cultivated  in 
greenhouses  for  their  fine  flowers. 

•O-la'-ne-se,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  solan{um);  fera. 
pi.  ad),  sutr.  •&£.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  same  as  Solanace.«. 

2.  I'he  typical  tribe  of  Solanacese. 

M^l&n'-i-cine,  s.  [Eng.  solani(ne) ;  c  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -iTw.] 

Chem.  :  C50H78N2O  (?).  A  base  produced 
by  the  action  of  cold  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  solanine.  It  is  very  slightly 
Boluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  yields  slender 
needles,  melts  above  250°,  is  coloured  red  by 
strong  acids,  and  forms  yellow  amorphous 
salts. 

ftS-lan'-i-dine.  s.  [Eng.  solan(ine) ;  id  con- 
nect, and  sut!'.  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  C06H41NO0  (?).  A  base  produced 
together  with  glucose  by  the  action  of  dilute 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid  on  sulanine.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  from  the  latter  in  colourless, 
silky  needles,  which  melt  above  200°.  With 
strong  sulpluiric  acid  it  forms  a  dark  red 
solution,  and  with  more  dilute  acid  atransient 
bluish-re'i.     Its  solutions  are  bitter. 

BO'-lan-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  solan^um);  ,-i7M 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  C43H7iNOi6  (?).  An  organic  base 
existing  in  several  species  of  Solanum.  To 
obtain  it  the  Juice  of  the  rivie  berries  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  in  slender  silky  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  nearly 
Indnluble  in  water  and  ether,  has  a  slightly 
bitter  and  burning  taste,  and  is  very  poison- 
ous. It  melts  at  2 :;5°,  and  forms  acid  and 
neutral  salts,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 


s6-la'-no,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  solaniis  (ventus) 
=  an  t-asterly  (wind),  from  sol  =  the  sun.]  A 
hot,  oppressive,  south-east  wind  in  Spain.  It 
is  a  modification  of  the  simoom  (q.v.). 

sd-la'-nuni,  s.  [Lat.  —  a  kind  of  nightshade, 
Solanum  nigrum.     (See  def.)] 

Bot.:  Nightshade;  the  typical  genus  of 
Solanaceffi.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  trees. 
Flowers  in  or  above  the  forks  of  the  stem, 
solitary,  fascicled,  or  cymose,  white  or  blue ; 
calyx  with  four  to  ten  segments,  corolla  rotate, 
five  to  ten  lobed,  with  five  exserted  stamens, 
anthers  opening  by  two  pores  at  the  extremity  ; 
berry  roundish,  two  or  more  celled,  with  many 
reniform  seeds.  Known  species  between  500 
and  000,  most  of  them  from  the  tropics,  others 
from  temperate  climes.  Two  well-known 
species  are :  tiohiuum  Imkamara,  the  Woody 
Nightshade  or  Bittersweet  (q.v.)  and  S.  nigrum, 
the  Common  Nightshade.  The  latter  has  a 
herbaceous  and  thnrnle&s  stem  ;  ovate,  bluntly 
toothed  and  waved  leaves;  lateral  droop- 
ing umbels  of  white  fluwers,  and  black, 
rarely  green,  berries.  It  is  frequent  in  waste 
places,  fields,  &c.,  flowering  from  June  to 
November.  It  is  distributed  through  most  parts 
of  the  world.  A  variety,  8.  ininiatum,  with 
scarlet  berries,  is  found  in  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey. The  foliage  of  S.  Dulcamara  is  narcotic, 
and  its  berries  are  unsafe  to  eat.  In  India  it 
is  used  in  decoction  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
psoriasis,  &c.  A  grain  or  two  of  the  dried 
leaf  of  .S.  nigr^im  produce  narcotic  eff'ects  and 
visceral  disturbance.  The  leaves  when  bruised 
are  applied  in  poultices  or  baths  to  painful 
wounds.  The  berries  are  considered  by  the 
Hindoos  to  be  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  the 
juice  a  hydragogue,  cathartic,  and  diuretic; 
they  are  given  in  dropsy,  &c.  A  syrup  pre- 
pared from  the  plant  is  used  as  a  cooling  drink 
in  fevers,  and  as  an  expectorant  and  dia- 
phoretic. S.  tuberosum  is  the  Potato  (q.v.), 
the  leaves  are  powerfully  narcotic  and  used  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  painful  aflections  of  the 
stomach,  &c.  The  fruit  of  S.  Melongena,  the 
egi^-plant,  and  S.  verbasci/olium  are  used  in 
India  in  curries.  The  berries  of  S.  coagulans, 
S.  zanthocarpum,  wild  in  India,  and  the  fiutts 
of  S.  gracUipes,  a  garden  escape  there,  are  eaten. 
The  "last  two,  with  S.  ferox,  S.  indicum,  S. 
tritobatum,  are  also  used  medicinally  in  India. 
Fumigation  with  the  burnt  fruit  of  many  of 
them  is  a  domestic  remedy  for  toothache.  S. 
pseitd^guina  produces  the  quina  of  Brazil. 
S.  mammos^im,  S.  paniciilatum,  S.  guineense 
are  diuretic ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  5. 
cernuum  is  a  powerful  sudorific.  S.  margina- 
tum is  used  in  Abyssinia  for  tanning  leather. 
The  berries  of  5.  muricatuni,  S.  nemorense,  and 
S.  quitoense  are  eaten.  -S.  laciniatum  produces 
the  Kangaroo  Apple  of  Tasmania,  which  is 
eaten. 

SO'-lar,  a.     [Lat.  Solaris,  from  sol  ~  the  sun  ; 
Fr.  Waire;  Sp.  solar;  Ital.  solare.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sun. 

"Our  solar  system  cousista  of  the  sun,  and  tlie 
ptaiu'tsandcoiuift,"  moving  about  it." — Locke :  A'aturtil 

PhUosophy.  ch.  lii. 

2.  Produced  by  or  proceeding  from  the  sun. 

"  By  her  instructed,  meets  the  tolar  ray. 
Aiid  grows  familiar  with  the  blazeof  day  !" 

Boyie     To  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 

3.  Measured  by  the  progress  of  the  sun,  or 
by  its  apparent  revolution. 

"Ve  Adar  waa  an  intercalary  month,  added,  some 
years,  unto  the  other  twelve,  to  make  the  solar  and 
hinary  year  Agree."— Xaleigh:  Bist.  tVorld.  bk.  il., 
ch.  iil. 

*  4.  Born  under  or  in  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  sun. 

"And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are." 

Dryden :  Cock  *  Fox,  6&2. 

solar-apex,  5. 

Astron. :  Tlie  point  of  space  to  which  it  has 
been  supposed  the  solar  system  is  tending. 
[Solar-system.] 

solar-asphyxia,  8.  Same  as  Sumstboke. 

solar  camera,  s. 

Photog. :  A  camera  in  which  the  sun's  rays 
are  transmitted  through  a  transparent  nega- 
tive. 

solar-constant,  s.  The  constant  ex- 
pressing the  auiouut  of  sular  heat  received  by 
the  earth;  estimated  at  3U  calories  a  minute 
for  each  aquare  meter  of  the  earth's  surface. 

solar-cycle,  s.    [Cycle.] 

solar-day,  s.    [Day.] 

solar-eclipse,  s.     [Eclipse,  ».] 


solar-engine,  s.  An  engine  in  which 
the  heat  vl'  the  snlar  rays  is  concentrated  t.o 
evaporate  water  or  expand  air  used  as  a  motor 
for  a  steam  or  air  engine. 

solar  eye-piece,  $.  An  arrangement 
by  which  the  light  and  heat  are  reduced  in 
solar  observations  by  obserxmy  only  a  verj 
minute   portion    of    the   solar    surface. 

solar-flowers,  s.pl.  Flowers  which  open 
and  slmt  daily  at  certain  determinate  hours. 

solar-lamp,  s.    An  Argand-lamp  (q.v.). 

solar-microscope,  s.  A  niieroseope 
which  throws  tijc  iiia;4niI1ed  image  of  an  oltject 
illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays  upon  a  walj  or 
screen. 

solar-month,  s.    [Month.] 

solar -myth,  s. 

Compar.  Mythul. :  A  nature  myth  embody- 
ing, or  supposed  to  embody  a  description  of 
the  sun's  course  in  heroic  legend,  and  used, 
notably  by  Max  Miiller  and  Cox,  to  explain 
the  mythology  of  Aryan  nations.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  Of  this  vast  mass  of  tolar-mythi,  some  hav* 
merged  iuto  iiidepeudent  legends,  others  huve  fur- 
nishfd  theBTOundwurkof  whole  en ics. .  ,  .  Tliu  legendi 
of  K-?|.h.ilo3  and  Prukria.  of  Daphug,  Narkissos.  and 
Enduuiioii,  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  less  artificial 
form  than  that  of  Herakl^s.  while  the  myth  of  Hera, 
kl^s  has  been  arrested  at  a  less  advauced  stage  than 
those  of  Zeus  and  ApollOu.  But  all  alike  cau  he  trana. 
lated  back  iuto  mythical  exiTPssions.  and  ni oat  of 
these  exiiressiotia  are  fi'und  in  the  Vediwi  with  thelJ 
strict  niytholoftical  meaniug." — Cox:  Myth.  Aryan 
Jfationi,  L  53. 

solar-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  in  commerce  chiefly 
to  the  heavier  portions  of  petroleum  or  shale- 
oil. 

solar-phosphori,  s.  pi.  Substances 
which  became  luminous  in  the  dark.  aft«r 
having  been  exposed  to  solar  rays,  the  electric, 
or,  in  a  less  degree,  lime  the  light.  Calcined 
oyster  shells  are  a  good  example. 

solar-physics,  j.  The  science  treating 
of  the  various  physical  phenomena  of  tUe  sua. 

solar-plexus,  $. 

Anat.:  A  plexus  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  beliind  the  stomach  and  in  front  ol 
the  aorta  and  tlie  pillars  of  the  diaphragm. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  pre-vertebral  centres. 
Called  also  the  Epigastric  Plexus. 

solar  -  prominences,  s.  pi  [Pbomi- 
NENCE,  II.  1.,  Sun.] 

solar-spectrum,  s.    [Spectrum.] 

solar-spots,  s.pl.     [Sun-spots.] 
.    solar -system,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  sun  and  the  various  bodies 
which  revolve  around  him,  deriving  from  him 
their  light  and  heat.  The  enumeration  of 
these  bodies,  deemed  by  the  ancients  comi'lete, 
was  :  the  Earth  (in  the  centre),  then  the  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  seven  in  all.  [Week.]  Now  planets, 
primary  and  secondary,  are  regarded  as  only 
one,  though  certainly  a  very  important,  part 
of  the  solar  system.  Of  the  major  planets, 
called  simply  the  planets,  eight  are  recognized : 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Of  the  sei-on- 
dary  I'lanets,  or  satellites,  including  the  Moon, 
twenty.  The  minor  planets— whicb  have  been 
popularly  designatt^d  as  asteroida  but  are  now 
more  generally  termed  plauetuida — uumber 
about  350  so  far  as  is  now  known;  and  very 
few  of  tliese  exceed  100  miles  in  diameter. 
[See  Asteroid.] 

Among  otherltodies  revolving  round  the  son 
in  more  or  less  eccentric  orbits  are  many 
comets,  and  a  number  of  meteoric  rings,  some 
of  which  have  been  found  to  have  a  close  re- 
lation to  certain  comets. 

Tlie  orderly  movements  of  the  several  bodies 
in  the  snlar  system  is  etlected  mainly  by 
gi-avitation.  Loosely  stated,  the  planets  re- 
volve around  the  sun.  What  really  takes 
place  is  that  they  revolve  around  the  centre 
of  gravity  common  to  liim  and  them,  but 
his  mass  so  much  outweighs  the  aggregate 
of  their  masses  that  the  point  around  which 
the  revolution  takes  place,  though  not  the 
sun's  centre,  is  still  within  his  mass.  Their 
revolution  al.'^o  somewhat  alters  his  position. 
When  several  of  the  large  planets  are  together 
on  the  same  side  they  draw  the  sun  a  certain 
small  di.st-ance  from  his  place ;  then,  as  they 
go  round  to  the   other  side,  they  gradually 
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attract  him  back  again :  so  that  the  stjibility  of 
tbe  sniar  system  is  imt  disturhed.  [Pektuk- 
BATioN.]  That  system  cnnstitutes  part  of  the 
Gahixy  (q.v.)  and  is  uioving  to  a  point  in  the 
constellation  Hercules. 

The  Nebuhir  Hypothesis  (q.v.).  as  to  the 
orit,'in  of  the  solar  system,  after  being  qui- 
escent for  a  time,  revived  with  the  dis- 
ooveiies  made  by  the  spectroscope  (q.v.),  and 
in  1S77  Dr.  T.  H.Gladstone.  F.R.S.  {Brit.  Assoc. 
Report,  1877,  ii.  41.  Phil.  Mag.,  1877),  said  :— 

'■  Siipixiaiiig  tlie  aolar  system  to  Imve  been  orlglrinlly 
•  grt-iii  rerulvn)g  nebula  of  thia  dfscriiitiou  clui- 
dt'iiviiig  tu  a  ceiitml  suii,  and  foruiing  from  Its  outer 
portioua  smaller  manses,  aucb  as  tlie  planets  and  tlielr 
BAtellites,  or  the  comets  and  uiete»rltt«.  we  may  ex|>ect 
tliem  t<)  consist  principally  of  the  more  vomtilo  or 
the  ll^litest  elements,  with  smaller  purtiona  of  tbe 
less  volatile  or  heavier  ones.  On  arranginij  the  ele- 
ments of  which  the  eJirth  ia  composed  according  to  tbe 
kmiwn  or  preaiimed  density  of  tbe  vapours  it  is  found 
tliiit  such  18  actually  the  case." 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
solar  system  generally,  physicists,  as  repre- 
sented "by  Sir  Wm.  Tliomson,  Pntf.  Tait,  &c., 
and  geologists,  led  by  Prof.  Huxley,  are  at 
variance.  (Geoloov,  1.  CO)  Nor  is  there  any 
B'.;reement  as  to  \is  probable  future  duration. 
ICoPERNicAN,  Kepler,  Ptolemaic,  A:c.] 

solar -telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  in 
whii-h  the  rays  of  tlie  sun  are  projt'cted  from 
au'l  upon  minors.  The  duration  of  the  rays 
makes  the  alphabet,  after  the  system  of 
Morse.     [Helioorapb.] 

solar-time,  s.  The  same  as  Apparent- 
time.     (Time.] 

solar-year,  s.    [Tear.] 

s6''lar,  s.     [Lat.  solaruiiii=  a  gallery  or  bal- 
cony exposed  to  the  sun  ;  sol  =  llie  sun.] 
Arch. :  A  loft  or  upper  chamber  ;  a  soller. 

s6-l^r'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  solar(ium); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -trfre.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Prosobranchiate  Gast*ro- 
pods,  with  several  genera.  Type,  Solarium 
(q.v.).     (Tate.) 

BO'-lar-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  snlar ;  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  o*'  solar  mytlis.     [Solar  myth.] 

"Whom  he  charges  with  a  wrong  use  "f  etymology 
in  rej^ard  to  sohiristn  as  the  exiluaive  key  to  solve 
the  problems  of  Aryan  religions." — Daily  Teltgru}ih, 
Dec.  31.  1835. 

BO-lar-ist,  s.  [Eng.  so^ar(isjTt) ;  -ist.]  A  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrine  of  solar  myths. 

"  The  Ofle  made  by  the  tolari-tfs  of  far-fetched 
etymologies."— .S'^indarii,  Oct,  ao,  18B5. 

BO-lar'-i-um,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  sun-dial.] 

Zool.  £  Pal<sont. :  Staircase-shell ;  a  genus 
of  Littorinidae  (IVoodward),  of  Solaridte  {Tate). 
Shell  orbicular,  depressed,  umbilicus  wide 
and  deep  ;  aperture  rhombic,  peristome  thin  ; 
operculum  horny,  sub  spiral.  The  edges  of 
the  whorls  seen  in  the  umbilicus  have  been 
fancifully  compared  to  a  winding  staircase. 
Twenty-tive  recent  species,  widely  distributed 
over  sub-tropical  and  tropical  seas ;  fossil 
species  numerous,  from  the  Oolite  onward. 

■d-lar-i-za'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  solarise) ;  -ation.  ] 
Photog.  :  Injury  caused  to  a  photographic 
picture  by  exposing  it  for  too  long  a  time  iu 
the  camera  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 

SO'-lar-XZO,  v.i.     [Eng.  solar,  a.  ;  -ize.] 

Photng.  :  To  become  injured,  as  a  photo- 
graphic picture,  by  too  lung  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

•so'-lar-J"  (1),  a.     [Lat.  solarius,  from  sol=: 

the  sim.l    Solar. 

"  Months  are  not  onely  Innary,  and  measured  by 
the  tnuon,  but  ■■Iso  S'llary,  ami  determined  by  the 
moliiin  of  the  eun." — Browne:  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  iv,, 
ch.  xil. 

s6l'-ar-^  (2),  a.  [Lat.  solum  =  the  ground.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  ground  ;  proceeding 
from  the  ground. 

"From  the  like  apiritsln  the  earth  the  plants  thereof 
perhaps  acquire  their  verdure.  And  fioui  amb  xolnry 
irradiiOons  may  those  Wondrous  varieties  arise,  whi^n 


*  sol-as. 


[Solace.] 


■o-la'-ti-iim  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  com- 
fort, a  solace  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  which  consoles  or 
compensates  for  suffering  or  loss;  a  com- 
pensation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  sum   of  money  paid  over  and 


above  actual  damaj^es  to  an  injured  party,  by 
the  person  who  inflicted  the  injury,  as  solaue 
for  wounded  feelings. 

2.  EccU's.  :  An  ad<litional  daily  portion  of 
foodHllotted  to  the  inmates  of  religious  houses 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

sold*  pret.  &  pa.  par.  o/v.    [Sell,  v.] 

sold-note,  $.    [Bodoht  &  Sold  Note.] 

*  sold,  •  SOUd,  ».  [Fr.  sohli,  sovld,  from  Lat. 
solidus  =  a.  piece  of  money.]  Militiiry  pay; 
salary,  pay. 

"Smyteye  no  man  wrongfully,  nether  mak  ye  fals 
chaK'iige.  and  be  ye  apiiyed  with  youxe  #oitdi*  —  Uj/- 
c/iffe  :  Luke  liL 

•s6l-da'-d6,  s.    [Sp.]    a  soldier. 

•sol'-dan,  s.    [Sultan.] 

sol'-da-nel,  sol'-da-nelle,   s.     [Fr. ;  re- 
mote etym.  unknown.    (Littri'..)^ 
Bot.:  Convolvulus  Soldajiella, 

sol-da-nel'-la,  a.  [Latinised  from  Fr.  solda^ 
ru7/';"(q.v.).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Priniulid^e.  Corolla  sub- 
campanulat^?,  of  one  cleft,  fringed  on  the 
margin.  Soldaiiella  alpimi,  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

*  sol'-dan-ry.  "  sol-dan-rie,  s.     [Eng.  sol- 

dan.;  'ri/.]  The  rule  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
sultan  ;  the  country  or  district  governed  by  a 
sultan. 

*  s6l-da-tesque'  (que  as  k),  a.  [Fr.,  from 
sol'lat  =:&  soUliei-.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
soldier;  soldier-like.  {Thackeray:  Pendeiinis, 
ch.  xxii.) 

sol'-der.  sd'-der,  *soul-der,  "sow-der, 

s.  [O.Fr.  50»(/(n-e,  so((i(iure=  a  soldering  ;  Fr. 
souawre  =  solder,  from  O.  Fr.  so^uier,  solder, 
soulder  =  to  solder,  from  Lat.  solido  =  to 
make  firm  ;  solidus=  firm,  solid  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  metal  or  alloy  used  t*i  unite 
adjacent  mctiiUic  edges  or  surfaces.  It  must 
be  i-ather  more  fusible  than  the  metal  or 
metals  to  be  united,  and  with  this  object  the 
components  and  their  relative  amounts  are 
varied  to  suit  the  character  of  the  work. 
(See  extract.) 

"  Bard  solders  are  such  as  require  a  red  heat  to  fuse 
them  ;  they  are  employed  for  Joining  brass,  Iron,  and 
the  more  refractory  metals.  Soft  snldcrs  melt  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  and  are  used  with  tin 
and  lead,  of  which  metals  they  are  wholly  or  in  part 
composed.  Common  tin  solder,  composed  of  l  tin  and 
2  lead,  is  pertiaps  tlie  best-known  example  of  tliis 
class,  Sjwlter  and  silver  solders  are  the  moat  general  ly 
used  among  the  hard  solders."— Knight :  Diet.  Jlech.. 
8.  T.  Solder, 

*2.  Fig.:  That  which  unites  or  cements  in 
any  way. 

sol'-der,  so'-der,  *  soul-der,  *  sow-der, 

v.t.     [Solder,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  unite  by  a  metallic  cement;  to 
join  the  edges  of  with  a  metal  or  alloy. 

"A  concAve  sphere  of  gold  filled  with  water  and 
soldered  up."— XewCon:  Optickg. 

"2.  Fig.  :  To  unite  or  cement  together  in 
any  way  ;  to  patch  up. 

"  As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift." 

Sttukesp.  :   Antony  £  Cleop.,  ill.  4. 

SOl'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  solder,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  a  machine  which  solders. 

sol'-der-ing,  s.  [Bolder,  v.]  The  process  of 
uniting  two  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  different 
metals  by  the  interposition  of  a  metal  or 
alloy,  which,  by  fusion,  combines  with  each. 
In  autogenous  soldering,  the  two  pieces  are 
directly  united  l>y  the  partial  fusion  of  their 
contiguous  surfaces.  In  the  ordinary  process 
of  soldering  small  articles,  the  workman  places 
the  two  metallic  surfaces  together,  and  then, 
with  his  soldering-iron,  whicli  has  been  pre- 
viously heated  in  a  furnace,  melts  off  sufficient 
solder  from  the  stick  or  cake,  allowing  it  to 
flow  on  and  between  the  parts  to  be  joined  ; 
the  hot  iron  is  then  applied  to  the  joint,  so 
as  to  cause  the  solder  to  become  uniformly 
fluid,  equalize  its  distribution,  and  smooth  its 
exposed  surface.  The  surfaces  to  be  joined 
must  be  perfectly  cleaned  by  filing  or  scrap- 
ing, and  the  flow  of  the  melted  solder  is 
also  assisted  by  the  employment  of  certain 
substances  as  either  deoxidisers  or  fluxes  ; 
amongst  these,  resin,  sal-ammoniac,  or  muri- 
atic acid  are  chiefly  used.  Instead  ol  a 
soldering-iron,  some  form  of  blow-pipe  is 
often  employed  to  lieat  the  solder.    Another 


method  sometimes  employed  to  solder  small 
brass  articles  iti  to  face  and  clean  the  two 
surfaces,  rub  them  with  sal-Jinimoniac  or 
dilute  acid,  and  tlicn  Hqueezc  them  into  con- 
tact with  a  piece  of  tinfoil  between  them. 
When  the  whole  is  heated,  the  two  are  sol- 
dered together  by  the  melted  tinfoil. 

soldering -blowpipe,  s.  A  portable 
gas  blowpipe,  which  run  be  attaehed  by  a 
flexible  tube  to  any  gas  supply.  Another 
flexible  tube  allows  a  blast  fnuii  the  mouth  to 
be  blown  through  the  centre  of  the  gas  Ilaiiie, 
which  can  be  directed  to  any  part  of  a  water- 
jiipe  or  other  article.  The  usual  form  of  blow 
pipe  is  also  often  used  fur  soldering  purposes. 

soldering  -  bolt,  soldering  -  lron« 
solderlng-tooL,  s.    A  (-ni-prr-Ut  (q.v.). 

sold'-ler  (i  as  y),  *  sodiour,   "  soldiar, 

*  souder.       '  soudiour,       "  souldlcr, 

*  SOUldyoUr,  *  SOldure,  s.     [O.  Fr.  soldier, 

soldoicr,  soudoler,  souldQ>ier,  from  sojddc=. 
pay,  from  Low  Lat.  solditiii  =  pay  ;  Lat, 
solidus=^a.  piece  of  money;  Low  Lat.  sol- 
(ioriujf  =  a  soldier;  Fr.  soldttt,  from  Low  Lat. 
soldatus,  pa.  par.  of  soMo  =  to  pay;  tip.  sol- 
dado;  Ital.  soldato;  Ger.  soldat.] 

■  1.  One  who  receives  pay  ;  one  who  ia 
hired  for  pay. 

"He  hadde  goten  many  a  louldyour.'—Caxton: 
Reynard  the  A'oxled.  Arber),  p.  39. 

2.  A  man  engaged  for  military  service; 
one  who  serves  in  an  army  ;  one  who  follows 
the  military  profession. 

"  The  worde  souldier  now  seemeth  nither  to  come  of 
sauld,  a  paiment,  and  ni<>re  to  betoken  a  wa)ji-d  or 
lured  man  to  fit;bt.  than  otberwlue,  yet  Cieflar  in  his 
Commentaries  called  aoldurcs  in  the  tongue  t^allots, 
mt-n  wh'i  denoted  &  swore  tbettiselues  in  a  cerLiiue 
band  or  otbe  one  an  other,  and  to  the  captalue."— 
Smith:  Comtnonioealtk,  bk.  L,  ch.  xvIU. 

3.  A  common  soldier,  a  private;  one  who 
serves  in  the  army,  but  is  under  the  rank  of 
an  oHicer. 

"  It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  came  to  be  ft 
CAptain,  should  have  been  a  soldier." — Spenser:  State 
of  Ireland. 

4.  A  brave  man,  a  warrior ;  a  man  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  experience ;  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished \alour. 

5.  A  white  ant.     [Termite.] 

^  (1)  Soldiers  (&  sailors:  The  name  given  by 
children  to  Soldier-beetles  (q.v.). 

(2)  To  covie  the  old  soldier  over:  To  try  to 
take  in. 

"He  was  coming  the  old  soldier  over  jua."— Scott: 
St.  Hontins  H'elt,  ch.  xviii. 

soldier-beetle,  s. 

EiUom.  :  The  genus  Telephorus  (q.v.). 
Named  from  its  courage  and  fierceness. 

soldier-crab,  s. 

Zovl. :  The  same  as  Hermit-crab  (q.v.). 
Named  from  their  corabativeness,  or  from 
their  possessing  themselves  of  the  shelhj  of 
other  animals. 

soldier-flies,  s.  pi. 

Eiitom.  :  An  American  name  for  the  Strato* 
myidie  (q.v.). 

soldier-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  An  East  Indian  geometer  moth, 
Eiischema  viilitaris. 

soldier-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Orchis  militaris. 
soldier's  yarrow,  a. 

Bot. :  Stratiotes  aloide^. 

S61d'-ier  (I  as  y),  v.i.    [Soldier,  «.]    To  go 

or  act  ;is  a  soldier. 
"  I've  been  saldicrhig."— Dickens :  Dlcnk  House,  ch.  \v. 

"  sold'-ier-ess  (i  as  y),  s.  [Kng.  soldier; 
■ess.]     A  female  soldier. 

"  Siildleresa 
That  equally  canst  poize  Bt«rniie38  with  pity." 

2'uio  .Voble  Ktnsinen,  1.  1. 

Sold'-ier-ing  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  soldier;  -irig.] 
The  state,  condition,  or  occupation  of  a 
soldier;  the  military  profession. 

"  In  these  days  of  scientific  soldiering,  unity  of 
comiiiAiid  and  equality  of  service  are  absolutely 
necesaiuy."— fcAo,  Sept  7.  1B85. 

sold'-ier-like,  s51d'-ier-ly  (i  as  y),  a, 

&adv.     [Eng.  soldier;  -like,  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  or  becoming  a  soldier; 
martial,  brave,  honourable. 

B,  As  adv. :  Like  a  soldier. 

"  His  warlike  daughter  smites  them  btp  and  tliifih, 
using  her  sword  right  soldierly."— St.  Jantes's  Uazttls, 
Oct.  la,  18S8. 


bSil,  b6^ ;  p^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  L 
-olan,  -tlan  —  sh^u.   -tion,  -slon  =  shiin;  -tion,  T^on  =  zhun.   -oloua,  -tloos,  -slooa  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d^l. 
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soldierstiip— solemnity 


sold'-ler-ship  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  soldier,- 
-ship.]  MiliUi-y  qualilies,  eliara»-ter,  or  stat.-  ; 
martial  skill ;  behaviour  becoming  a  soldier. 

"  Nor  indeed  was  liia  soldierthip  lastly  a  subject  uf 
deriflion  "—Macautay :  Ui»t.  Eng.,  ch.  il. 

8old'-ier-wood  (i  as  y),  s.  [Eng.  soldUr, 
and  woud.\ 

BoL :  Calliandra  purpurea,  found  in  the 
West  IiKiies. 

*s61d'-ier-3^  (i  as  y),  •  soul-dier-y,  s.  &  a. 

[Eng.  soldier  ;  -y.] 

A.  As  ffuhstantive : 

1.  Soldiers  collectively  ;  a  body  of  military 
men. 

"  GarriBon*d  around  about  him  Ilka  a  camp 
Of  faithful  »'mW*tfrv.' 

Milton  :  Sainton  AifonUtei.  606. 

2.  Soldiership,  military  service. 

"  He  had  been  brought  up  In  soine  soldiery,  which 
be  knew  how  to  set  out  with  mora  than  deserved 
OiieuiixWoQ"— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk,  iv, 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  soldiers ; 
martial.    {Milton.) 

Bol'-do,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  solidus=&  piece 
of  money.]  A  small  Italian  coin,  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  lira. 

sole  (1),  *  soal  (1),  s.  [A.S.  sole  (pi.  solen), 
from  Lat.  solea^^  the  sole  of  the  footj  or  of  a 
shoe;  Dut.  zool;  Sw.  sola;  Dan.  saale;  Icel. 
sdli :  O.  H.  Ger.  sola;  Got.  sokle;  Sp.  suela; 
Ital.  suolo.]  [Sole  (2),  5.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  under  side  of  the  foot. 

"  Frnm  the  crown  of  hia  head  to  the  8o7e  of  Ma  foot." 
— Sftntesp.  ;  .yitch  Ado  about  Nothing,  iiL  2. 

•  2.  The  foot  itself. 

"  Ceaseat  not  thy  weary  solea  to  lead." 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  I.  x.  9. 

3.  The  under  part  of  a  boot  or  slioe  ;  the 
leather  of  which  the  underpart  is  fomned. 

4.  The  bottom  frame  of  a  waggon. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Agriculture : 

(1)  Tlie  lower  part  of  the  plough  which  runs 
in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  tlie  furrow.  It 
generally  consists  of  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
share  and  landside. 

(2)  The  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

2.  Farr. :  The  horny  substance  under  a 
horse's  foot,  which  protects  the  more  tender 
parts. 

3.  Fort. :  The  bottom  of  an  embrasure. 

4.  Hydr.  :  The  lower  edge  of  the  barrel  of 
m  turbine  or  water-wheel. 

5.  Join. :  The  lower  surface  of  a  plane. 

6.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  top  or  floor  of  a  bracket  on  which 
a  plnnimer-block  rests. 

(2)  The  plate  which  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  a  marine  steam-engine,  and  which  is 
bolted  to  the  keelsons. 

7.  Metall. :  The  floor  or  hearth  of  the  metal- 
chanjber  in  a  severberatory,  puddling,  or 
boiling  furnace. 

8.  Mining:  The  seat  or  bottom  of  a  passage 
in  a  mine. 

9.  Shi2jbuilding : 

(1)  The  bottom  plank  of  the  cradle,  resting 
on  the  bilgeways,  and  sustaining  the  lower 
emis  of  the  poppets,  whicli  are  mortised  into 
the  sole  and  support  tlie  vessel. 

(2)  An  additional  piece  on  the  lower  end  of 
a  rudder,  to  make  it  level  with  the  false  keel. 

10.  Vehicles :  A  strip  of  metal  or  wood 
fastened  beneath  the  runner  of  a  sled  or 
sleigh  to  take  the  wear. 

sole-leather,  s. 

1.  Ord.  lM.ng. :  Thick,  strong  leather  used 
for  the  soles  of  boots. 

2.  Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  thicker  Lami- 
nariie,  as  L.  digitata,  &c. 

sole-plate,  s. 

1.  Steam  :  The  foundation-plate  or  bed-plate 
of  an  engine. 

2.  Ilydr. ;  The  back  portion  of  a  water- 
wheel  bucket. 

sole-tree,  s. 

Mining:  A  piece  of  wood  belonging  to  a 
small  windlass  to  draw  up  ore  from  the  mine. 

sole  (2).  *  soal  (2),  s.  [Ft.  sole,  from  Lat. 
solea  =  the  sole  of  the  foot,  a  sole.]  [Sole 
(l),s.] 


Tchthy.  :  Any  indiridnal  of  the  genus  Solea 
(q.v.);  specif.,  Soleu  ludgaris,  the  C'lninion 
Sole,  in  higli  estimation  as  a  food-tisli,  the 
flesh  l>eing  white,  firm,  and  well-flavoured, 
and  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  turbot. 
Soles  abound  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe  and 
throughout  the  Mediterranean.  The  largest 
supply  comfs  from  the  North  Sea.  Several 
otiier  European  species  are  used  for  fontl,  in  a 
minor  degree.  The  upper  side  of  the  body 
is  dark  brown,  the  lower  side  white,  and  they 
attain  a  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds.  Tliey 
spawn  in  the  spring,  and,  except  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  breeding  season,  are  in  condition 
all  the  year  round. 

sole,  v.t.  [Sole  (1).  s.]  To  furnish  with  a 
sole :  as,  To  sole  a  pair  of  boots  ;  to  cover  as 
with  a  sole. 

"  Hia  feet  were  soled  with  a  treble  tuft  of  »  close 
abort  tawuy  down."— Grew;  JIatteum. 

sole,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr.  sol  (Ft.  seul)  =  sole, 
from  Lat.  solzis  =  alone  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  solo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Single,  unique ;  alone  in  its 
kind;  only;  being  or  acting  alone,  without 
another  or  others. 

"  The  offspring  of  one  sole  unmade  Deity."— Cuti- 
ifforth  :  Intell.  System,  p.  370. 

n.  Law:  Single,  unmarried. 

"  Some  others  are  euch  i\b  a  man  cannot  make  his 
wife.  thoui;b  he  himself  be  soia  and  unmarried."— 
Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

B.  As  adv. :  Alone  by  itself;  singly. 
sole-corporation,  5.    [Corporation.] 
sole-tenant,  s.    [Tenant,  5.] 

s6'-le-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  sole  of   the  foot,  a 

sole.]  ' 

"  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  under  surface  of  the 
foot  or  hoof  of  an  animal. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidse, 
with  about  forty  species,  from  the  cousts  of 
temperate  and  tropical  seas ;  absent  only 
from  the  southern  pnition  of  the  southern 
temperate  zone.  Some  of  the  species  enter 
or  live  in  fresh  water.  Eyes  on  right  side, 
upper  in  advance  of  lower;  inonth-cleft 
nanow,  twisted  to  the  left  side ;  villifnrm 
teeth,  on  the  blind  side  only.  Dorsal  com- 
mences on  snout,  distinct  from  caudal ; 
lateral  line  straii^ht ;  scales  small  and  ctenoid. 
There  are  no  Soles  of  any  economic  value  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  but 
eeveral  species  which  are  used  for  food  occur 
in  Europe,  particularly  the  Common  Solo  {S. 
vulgai-is.     [Sole.] 

t  so'-le-se-form,  a.    [Lat.  solea  =  a  sandal, 
and  forma  —  form.] 
Bot. :  Slipper-shaped. 

sol'  -  e  -  9i§ni,  "  sol  ~  e  -  cisme^  «.    [O.  Fr. 

soloecisme,  from  Lat.  sola-cismum,  accus.  of 
solcecismus  ;  Gr.  ao\otKi(Ttio<;  (soUnkismos)  =  a. 
solecism,  fiom  uoAocki'^w  (so^oifci^d)  —  to  speak 
incorrectly,  from  <r6AotKo«  (soloikos)  ~  speak- 
ing incorrectly,  like  an  inhabitant  of  26Aoi 
(Soloi),  in  Cilicia,  a  place  colonised  by  Athenian 
emigrants,  who  soon  corrupted  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, which  they  at  ttrst  spoke  correctly  ;  Fr. 
solecisme;  Sp.  rii  Ital.  solecisTno.] 

1.  An  impropriety  of  speech  ;  an  impro- 
priety of  language  arising  from  ignorance  ;  a 
gross  deviation  from  the  idiom  of  a  language 
or  from  the  rules  of  syntax.  By  modern 
grammarians  the  term  is  often  applied  to  any 
word  or  expression  which  violates  any  esta- 
blished usage  of  speaking  or  writing.  Hence, 
that  which  is  considTed  at  one  time  a  sole- 
cism may  at  anotiier  be  considered  as  correct 
language,  owing  to  the  change  constantly 
going  ou  in  the  use  and  application  of  words 
or  idioms. 

"The  learned  doctor  repreaenta  it  as  a  great  soTecmn 
to  ape.-ik  of  an  ell  or  a  mile  of  consciousiieaa,"— M'afer- 
land  :  Works,  i.  ifiy. 

2.  Any  unfitness,  absurdity,  or  impropriety, 
as  in  behaviour ;  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
society. 

"  My  mind  lately  prompted  me,  that  I  should  com- 
mit a  great  solecism,  if  among  the  rest  of  my  frienda 
In  England.  I  should  leave  you  uuaaluted."— .ffoweH; 
LeUeri,  bk.  i.,  let.  4o. 

*  s6l'-e-9ist,  s.  [Gr.  tTo\oiKi<rr/j<;  (soloikistes).^ 
One  who  is  guilty  of  a  solecism  in  language 
or  behaviour. 

•■  Shall  a  uo\<]e  writer,  and  ftn  inspired  noble  writer, 
be  cnJled  a  solerisf.  and  barb.irian,  for  giving  a  new 
turn  to  a  word  so  airreeable  to  the  analogy  and  eeniua 
of  the  Greek  toagxiei'—BlacJcuiaii:  Sac-rad  CloMSics, 
1.  169. 


*sol-e-9ist'-io,  *  sdl-e-9ist'-ic-al,  a, 

[Eng.  solecist ;  'ic,  -ical.]  Peittiining  to,  in- 
volving, or  of  the  nature  of  a  solecism;  in- 
congruous, incorrect. 

"  The  use  of  these  uoniblnatlons  with  reapect  to  the 
pronouns  ia  almost  alwayii  solecilticat."'~TyrtohUt : 
Qlou.  to  Chaucer,  a.  v.  Self. 

*  s6l-e-9ist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  solecist- 
ical ;  -ly.]    In  a  solecistic  manner. 

"  I  have  ...  set  down  some  of  them,  briefly  and 

almiist  Sfjlecistically."  —  WoUaston :  Religion  (if  A'atura. 
(Introd.) 

*  s6l'-e-cize»  v.i.  [Gr.  aoKoiKi^by  (soZotfcisC).] 
To  commit  or  make  use  of  solecisms,  in  lan- 
guage or  liehaviour. 

"  To  fancy  the  holy  writers  to  aoJfcizs  In  thelj 
language."— J/ore .-  Mystery  o/  Oodli*tess.  bk.  t.  ch.  Ix. 

so-le-cur'-tus,  s.  [Lat.  solen  (q.v.),  and 
curtus  ^=  shovt.] 

Znol.  cS  Palitont. :  A  genus  of  Solenidce 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-five  recent  species,  from 
tlie  United  States,  Britain,  the  Mediterranean, 
West  Africa,  and  Madeira.  Shell  ovate-oblong, 
umbo  small,  margins  almost  parallel,  enJs 
rounded,  gaping,  ligaments  external,  binge- 
teeth  §,  pallial  sinus  very  deep,  rounded. 
Animal  very  large  and  thick,  not  entirely 
retractile  within  the  shell.  They  bury  them- 
selves deeply  in  mud  or  sand,  and  are  difficult 
to  obtain  alive.  Fossil,  thirty  speries,  from 
the  Neocomian  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

*  sol-ein,  a.    [Sullen.] 

s61e'-ly,  *  sol-y,  adv.  [Eng.  sole,  a. ;  -ly.] 
Only,  singly,  alone ;  without  anotiier  or  others. 

*■  This  is  a  matter  solely  with  Qad."~Gilpin  :  Ser- 
mo7ts,  vol.  iil.,  aer.  17. 

sol'-emn   (n  silent),   •  sol-emne,    *  sol- 

em'pne,  a.  [O.  Fr.  solempne  (Fr.  soknnel\ 
Trom  Lat.  solemnem,  accus.  of  solemnis  (older 
forms  solenni:^,  soUeiinis)  =  yearly,  annual, 
religious,  solemn,  from  so^/its  =  entire,  com- 
plete, audamiiw  =  a  year;  Sp.  solcnine;  Ital. 
soleinie.] 

1.  Marked  with  religious  rites  or  ceremonies ; 
connected  with  religion  ;  sacred. 

'•  And  his  fadir  and  modlr  wenten  eche  yere  into 
Jerusalem  in  tbe  solemptui  day  of  pAs\i."—iyycliffe: 
Luke  ii. 

2.  Fitted  or  calculated  to  inspire,  excite,  or 
express  awe,  reverence,  or  serious  reflections ; 
awe-inspiring,  awful,  serious,  grave,  impres- 
sive. 

"  How  ceremonious,  sol^-mn,  and  unearthly." 

Shahesp. :   Winter's  Title,  Ul.  1. 

3.  Accompanied  or  marked  by  seriousness 
or  earnestness  ;  earnest,  grave,  serious. 

"  With  a  solemn  earnestness  .  .  . 
He  begged  of  mo  to  steal  It" 

Shake-tp.:  Othelli>.  v.  2. 

4.  Accompanied  with  all  due  forms  or  cere- 
monies ;  made  or  done  in  due  form ;  formal : 
as,  To  prove  a  will  in  soleinn  form. 

5.  Aflectedly  grave,  serious,  or  important : 
as.  To  put  on  a  solemn  face. 

*  6.  Sad,  melancholy,  sullen. 

"  All  solemn  thing! 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents." 

Shukesp. :  Cymbeline.  \v.  % 

^  For  the  difference  between  soleinn  and 
grave,  see  Ghave. 
solemn-league,  s.  [Covenant,  II.  3.(4).] 

*  sol'-em-ness,  s.  [Eng.  solemn;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solemn ;  solemnity, 
seriousness,  gravity. 

*■  Some  tliiiik  he  wanted  solemnets."  —  Reliquiai 
WottoniancB,  p.  66. 

so-lem'-ni-ty,  *  so-lemp-ni-te,  *so- 
lemp-ni-tee,  s.  [O.  Fr.  solnnpnite  (Fr. 
solennite),  fnim  Lat.  solemnitatem,  accus.  of 
solemnitas,  from  solemnis  =  solemn  (q.v.);  Sp. 
solemnidad ;  Ital.  solennitd.] 
I,  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solemn  ; 
gravity,  seriousness,  impressiveness. 

"  With  such  solemnity  of  tone 
And  gesture."  Cowper :  Task.  V.  648. 

2.  Affected  or  mock  gravity  or  seriousness; 
a  look  or  sliow  of  pompous  importance. 

"  The  solemnity  worn  by  many  of  our  modern  writers 
is,  I  fear,  often  the  mask  of  dulueas.'—Uoldsmith: 
Polite  Learninj,  ch.  xi. 

*  3.  Stateliness,  dignity  ;  awful  grandeur. 

"  My  stjite, 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast. 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity 

Shakesp.  :  1  Ben-y  IV.,  ili  2. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wgll^  work.  wh6.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  ^pilte.  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Ss^an.    ffl,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


eolemnizate— solenostrobus 
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4.  A  rite  or  ceremony  perfornietl  with  reli- 
gtoas  reverence  ;  religious  or  ritual  ceremony. 

"Tbe  monu,  like  to  n  silver  bow. 
New  bent  in  beHveu,  sb^l  Lwhold  tbe  uijjht 
Of  our  sotemn>Cir*." 

ShiUotfj.:  A/iiUummrr  A'iffht't  Dream,  I,  L 

5.  A  proceeding  calculated  to  impress  with 
awe  or  revereuce. 

"Tbough  Hie  foriiiA  And  sofemnitie^ot  the  l»*st  Jmle- 
tnent  may  bear  smiie  resemMiiiice  tn  tln-Of  we  nre 
ftCfiuaiiitM  with  here,  yet  tbe  rule  of  proceeding  bbiiU 
be  very  iiUVi:reiii."—Atlerbury. 

II.  Law:  A  solemn  or  formal  observance; 
a  formality  requisite  to  render  a  tiling  done 
valid. 

*86-lein'-ni-zate,  v.t  [Eng.  solemnis^e) ; 
•ate.]    To  solemnize. 

"That  they,  uor  any  of  them  from  henceforth,  do 
presuiiie  to  gnl'-mjiisnto  iiiatriiiiuny  in  their  chinches, 
chapels,  or  elsewhere." — Burnet:  R^onnation,  pt.  ii., 
bk.  lii..  No.  26,    {Jiichardson,) 

sO'lem-ni-za'-tion,  s.  fEng.  solertiniz^e); 
-ation.\    The  aet  of  solemnizing  ;  celebration, 

"  Souu  iollowed  tbe  unlrmtiixafion  of  the  marriage 
between  Charh-a  and  Anne  duteheisa  vt  Bretagne." — 
Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

adr-em-nize,  *  sol-emp-nyse,  v.t.  [Ft. 
solemniseTy  sokKiiiser.] 

1.  To  dignify  by  solemn  formalities  or  cere- 
monies ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  do  solemn  honour  to. 

•"Lords,  ladles,  c&ptaiua,  couunellorfl.  or  prleata  ... 
Met  from  all  pnrts  in  g-ilemniie  this  fe».st." 

Milton:  Samson  Affonistes,  1,656. 

2.  To  perform  with  due  ritual  ceremonies 
or  iespei;t ;  to  celebrate  or  perform  according 
to  legal  forms. 

*•  Whether  they,  and  every  of  them,  hare  solemnized 
matrimony  between  bis  iiariMhiimers,  or  any  other 
peraoTia,  the  banes  not  before  aalied,  three  several 
Sundftva  or  bolydays,"— flur;ie( ;  fiecordt,  pt,  ii., 
bk.  iL.  So.  15. 

*  3.  To  make  solemn,  grave,  serious,  and 
reverentiaJ  ;  as,  To  solemnize  the  mind, 

sor-em-niz-er*  s.  [Eng.  sotemniz(e) ;  •er.] 
One  who  solemnizes ;  one  who  performs  a 
solemn  rite, 

sdr-emn-ls^    (n    silent),    *  solempnely, 

*  so'lempneliclie,  adL\     [Eng.  solemn;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  solemn  manner;  with  religious  rites 
or  ceremonies ;  reverently, 

"  By  which  he  lyes  entombed  solemnly." 

.•ipeuser:  /'.  Q..  II.  X.  46. 

2.  With  impressive  seriousness  or  gravity, 

"To  the  eleven,  whose  loyalty  remained  as  yet  un- 
shaken, Jeaua  in  that  awful  hour  gave  it  aolemnt;/  in 
charge,'  to  love  one  ;vnotber,  as  he  had  loved  them.'  "— 
Bishop  ffvrstey:  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  12. 

3.  With  all  due  form  ;  ceremoniously,  for- 
mally, regularly. 

4.  With  formal  or  affected  gravity,  import- 
ance, or  stateliness. 

"  There  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufflciency.  that 
do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly."— Bacon  :  Essays. 

*  sol'-emn-ness  (nm  as  n),  s.  [Soleuness.] 

*  solempne,  a.    [Solemn.] 

*  solempnely^  adv.    [Solemnly.] 

BO-le-my'-a,  s.    [Lat.  solen  (q.v.),  and  mya 

(q-v.)-] 

Zool.  &  PaUmnt,  :  A  genus  of  Arcadae  (q.v.), 
witli  four  recent  species,  from  tlie  United 
States,  Africa,  tlie  Canaries,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealiind.  Valves  of  shell  sub-cylindri- 
cal, elongated,  gaping  at  each  end,  hinge 
edentulous  ;  epidermis  dark,  horny,  extending 
beyond  margins.  Four  fossil  species,  from 
the  Coal-measures  of  Britain  and  Belgium 
onward. 

SO'-len,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  tru>Xrfv  (solev)  = 
(1)  a  channel,  a  pipe  ;  (2)  Soleii  siliqua,  the 
Razor-tish,  or  Pholas  dactyliis.] 

1.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  cradle  for  a  broken  liinb. 

(2)  A  tent  or  tilt  of  splits  or  wands  to  hold 
the  bedclothes  from  contact  with  a  broken  or 
sore  limb. 

2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Solenidae  (q.v,),  with  thirtj -three  species, 
universally  distributed,  except  in  the  Arctic 
seas.  Shell  very  long,  sub-cylindrical,  straight, 
or  sliglitly  recurved,  margins  parallel,  ends 
gaping ;  beaks  terminal  or  sub-central :  hinge- 
teeth  ^  ;  ligament  long,  external ;  pallial  line 
extending  beyon<l  adductors  ;  sinus  short  and 
square.  Animal  with  mantle  closed  except 
at  front  end  and  a  minute  ventral  opening  ; 
siphons  short,  united,  fringed  ;  palpi  broadly 
triangidar  ;  foot  cylindrical,  obtuse. 


3.  I'aldont.:  Forty  species,  from  the  C<wil- 
measmes  of  the  United  States  and  Euroi-e 
onward. 

*  s6-len-a'-90-a,  s.  pt.  [Neut.  pi,  of  Mod. 
Lilt,  ^o/emictuj,  from  Lat.  so/«Jt  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:  L;iinarck's  name  for  a  family  of  bi- 
valves containing  the  genera  Solen,  Panopxa, 
and  Glycimeria. 

so-len-a'-ceoiis  (ceassh),  a.  [Solenacea.] 
Belonging  or  relating  to  the  Solenacea. 

Sd-len-S.li' -thus,  s.     [Fret  solenip)-,  and  Gr. 
actios  (anthos}=  a  flower.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  OynnglosscEe, 

so-le-nel'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,    diiniik  from 

solen  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  £  PalfFont.  :  A  genus  of  Arcadss  (q.v.), 
with  two  species,  from  Valparaiso  and  New 
Zealand.  Shell  nearly  oval,  valves  pearly 
within,  hinge  ligament  external ;  pallial  sinus 
large  and  deep.  Siphonal  tubes  united,  long, 
and  slender,  completely  retractile.  One 
fossil  species,  from  the  Miocene  of  Point 
Desire,  Fat;igonia. 

sole'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  soU,  a.;  -rwrss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sole,  alone,  or  single ; 
singleness, 

"The  laurel  Importing  conquest  and  sovereignty, 
and  80  by  consequence  soleness  In  that  faculty,"— 
Futltrr  :  Worthks:  England. 

SOle-nette',  s.  [T>imin.  from  sole  (2),  s.  (q.v.).] 
Ichthy.  :  Solea  minuta,  a  British  species 
often  tixken  in  the  Britisli  Channel,  but  rarely 
brought  to  market,  owing  to  its  small  size. 
It  is  about  five  inches  long,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  with  rudimentary  pectoral  fins. 
Called  also  the  Dwarf  Sole. 

S6-len-h6'-fen,  5.    [See  def.] 

Geng, :  A  vdlage  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the 
Altnuihl,  about  nine  miles  from  Eichstadt. 

Solenhof en-beds,  s,  pi. 

Geol. :  Beds  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fine  fissile 
slate,  used  for  lithographic  purposes,  found 
at  Solenhofen  and  Eichstadt.  It  is  probably 
of  tlie  age  of  the  Englisli  Kimnieridge  Clay, 
or  of  the  Coral  Rag.  It  has  beautifully  pre- 
served the  fiumerous  fossils  which  it  contains. 
Tliey  include  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Archa^opteryx, 
(q.v.),  &c. 

SO-len'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  solen;  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sutr,  -itliE.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia 
(q.v.),  with  three  recent  genera,  Solen,  Sole- 
curtus,  and  Cultellus.  Shell  elongated,  gaping 
at  both  ends  ;  ligament  external ;  hinge-teeth 
usually  2,  3.  Siphons  shoi-t  and  united  (in 
the  long-shelled  senera),  or  longer  and  partly 
separate  (in  those  with  shorter  shells).  It 
appears  first  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

s6-len-is'-cus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
solen  (q,v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  PyramidellidEe,  from 
the  Upper  Coal-measures  of  Springfield, 
Illinois.  Shell  fusiform,  smooth,  body  whorls 
contracted  below  into  a  distinct  straight 
canal,  with  an  oblique  plait  on  the  columella. 
(Tate.) 

so-len-i'-te^,  s.  [Lat.  solen  (q.v.),  and  suff, 
•ites  {PalcEoni.).^ 

Paheobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  of  doubt- 
ful affinity,  containing  two  species  from  the 
Lower  Jurassic  of  Yorkshire, 

BO-len-o-f  pre/.  [Solen.]  Channelled, hollow; 
of  or  belonging  to  the  solen  (q.v.). 

SO-len'-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  so/cn(o>,  and  Gr.  i5ov5 
(qdous),  geuit.  oSorros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool,  :  The  sole  genus  of  the  insectivorous 
family  Solenoiloutidte,  with  two  species  :  Solen- 
odoii  paradoxiLSf  from  Hayti,  and  S.  cuhanus, 
from  Cuba.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  colour 
and  quality  of  the  fur.  In  both  the  snout  is 
cylindrical  and  abnormally  long,  tail  long 
and  naked,  and  feet  formed  for  running. 

85-len-6-ddn'-ti~dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
solenodnn,  gcnit.  solenoilont^is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idfj-.]     [Solenodon.] 

s6-len-6-gl:yph'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  soleno-, 
and  Gr.  y\v(l,ij  {glvphe)  =a  carving.] 

Zool. :  Viperine  Snakes ;  a  division  of  the 
sub-order  Thanatophidia  (q.v.).     Head  trian- 


gular, enlarged  l>ehind  ;  tail  fthort  Id  rehitiun 
to  the  body.  There  is  a  small  upper  maxillary 
bone  on  each  side,  with  one  large,  hollow,  per- 
forated, erectile  faiig,  and  often  others  crow- 
hig  to  replace  it ;  small  curved  troth  on  lower 
jaw  and  palate.  They  are  usually  viviparous, 
and  are  divided  into'  the  Crotitlidtc  and  the 
Viperidie. 

Bo-len-og'-na-thus.  s.    [Pref.  soleno-t  and 
Gr,  yi'ddo^  ((;jia?/ios)  =  the  jaw.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Syngnathiilse,  gronp 
Hippocampinn,  with  three  species,  from  the 
Chinese  and  Australian  seas.  Body  com- 
pressed, longer  than  broad;  tail  shorter  than 
body;  pontmal  fins  present.  They  are  the 
largest  of  the  Lophobrandni,  Soleno<jnatku» 
hardwickii  attaining  a  length  of  two  feet. 

so-len-og'-y-ne,  s.     [Pref.  soleiio-t  and  Gr, 
■yurrj  (</«»(')  =  a  female.] 

P  'I. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Solenogyneaa 
(q.v.). 

sd-len-o-gyn'-e-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  soleno- 
gyn{f) ;  Lat,  fem.  pi.  ad,),  suff,  -ea:] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  AsteroidcEe, 

so'-len-oid,  s.     [Gr.  awKijv  (solen),  and  tUos 
(cuios)  =  form.] 

Elect. :  A  coil  of  wire,  the  length  of  which 
is  greater  than  the  diameter,  wound  as  cotton 
is  on  a  reel.  When  a  galvanic  current  passes 
through  the  solenoid  it  possesses  many  of  tlie 
properties  of  a  magnet. 

8d-len-op'-sis,  5.    [Mod.  Lat.  solen^  and  Gr. 

61//1?  (opsLs)  =■  appearance.] 

PaltEont. :  A  genus  of  doubtful  affinities, 
from  tlie  Carboniferous  rocks.  Usually 
classed  with  the  Solenidse,  and  ptrobably 
allied  to  Solen  (q.v.). 

SO-len-^-rhyn'-chus,  s.    [Pref.  soleno-,  and 
Gr.  pvyxos  (rhungchos)  =  a.  snout.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Solenostomidae,  from 
the  Tertiary  of  Monte  Postale. 

sd-len-6-stem'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  solem-,  and 
Gr.  in4ti.y.o.  (stemma)  =  a  wreath,  a  garland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  True  Asclepiadete,  with 
only  one  species,  Solcnostcmma  Argel,  which 
grows  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  It  is  a  hoary 
undershrnl),  with  white  umbellate  flowers.  Its 
fleshy  leaves  are  used  for  adulterating  senna. 

so-Ien-os'-tc-ma,  s.    [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Gr. 
(TTofia  (stoma)  —  a  mouth.] 
Ichthy. :  The  sole  recent  genus  of  Solenosto- 


SOLENOSTOMA    CYANOPTERtJM. 

midffi  (q.v.),  with  two  or  three  small  specioa 
from  tlie  Indian  Ocean.  Snout  produced  into 
a  long  tube ;  body  compressed, 
tail  very  short.  All  parts  covered 
with  thin  skin,  below  which  there 
is  a  dermal  skeleton,  formed  by 
large  star-like  ossifications.  No 
air-bladder  or  pseudo branchiae ; 
branchiostegals  four,  very  thin. 
This  genus  is  remarkable  as  being 
one  of  the  two  genera  of  lishes  in 
which  the  care  of  the  eggs  and 
young  is  undertaken  by  tlie  fe- 
male, the  other  being  the  Siluroid 
genus  Aspredo.  In  Solennstoina 
the  inner  side  of  the  ventral  fins 
coalesces  with  the  integuments  of 
the  body,  forming  a  large  pouch 
for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  In 
tlie  illustration  the  ventral  fins 
Jiave  been  pushed  aside  so  as  to  BO"rouoH. 
show  the  jioucli. 

sd-len-o-stom'-i-dae,  s.  pi.     [iviod.  Lafc, 
solenostom{a) ;  Lat.  fcin.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Ichth;/. :  A  family  of  Lophobranchli  (q.v.). 
Gill-oi>einngs  wide;  two  dorsals,  the  rays  ftf 
ttie  anterior  not  articulated,  all  the  other  fins 
well  developed.    [Solenorhvncuus,   Sole»- 

0  STOMA.] 

BO-len-o-strd-bus,  s.  [Pref.  soleno-,  and  Gr. 
oTp6^05  (strobes)  =  a  top,  a  whirling  round.] 

Palceohot.  :  A  genus  of  )>Iants  from  the 
London  Clay.     Five  species  are  known. 


b6il,  ho^;  pd^t,  jo^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus»  ^hin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  tbiu,  tliis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan*  -tian-=:  slian.   -ti*n,  -sion  =  sbun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zbun.   -cioos,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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soler— solid 


"s6r-«r,  *86r-ere»  s.  [Lat.  solarivm,  from 
sol  =  tbe  sun.]    [Sollar.) 

•  s6l-er-et',  s.    [Solleret.] 

•Bol'-ert,  a.  [Lat  solers,  genit.  solertis.] 
Cmfty.  skilful. 

"It  W&3  far  mure  reasonable  to  think,  that  becavise 
mau  was  ttie  wisest  {or  must  to^t^rf  aud  active)  of  nil 
aiiiuiAls.  tlierefuro  he  had  bauds  givea  him." — Ctut^ 
worth  :  Intell.  System,  p.  685, 

•so-ler'-tious-ness,  s.  [Solert.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solert ;  craft,  expert- 
ness,  slyness. 

"Which  abounded  to  tlie  praise  of  Mr.  Willlania's 
tolertioutneti.'—Hacket :  Life  of  tt'Ulianu,  pL  L,  p.  22. 

*s61e'-Ship,  s.  [Eug.  sole,  a. ;  -skip.]  Single 
state  ;  solencss. 

"Thta  ambition  of  a  sole  power— this  dnugeroaB 
toleiTtip  ia  a  fault  in  our  church  indeed." — Sir  E. 
Deriitg :  Speeches,  p.  134. 

BO'-le-US,  s.     [From  Lat.  solea  (q.v.)."] 

Anat. :  A  biceps  muscle  rising  on  the  out- 
side from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  and 
internally  from  the  outside  of  the  libula  ;  it 
joins  the  gastrocnemius  to  form  the  tendo 
Achillis. 

s$l-fa-nar'-i-a,  s.    [Ital.]    A  sulphur  mine. 

Bol-fa-ta'-ra,  s.  [Ital.,  the  name  of  a  volcanic 
lake'betweeu  Koine  and  Tivoli.] 

Geol. :  Avolcanic  vent,  emitting  sulphureous, 
muriatic,  and  acid  vapours  or  gases.  Solfa- 
taras  are  essentially  hot  spiings  in  which  the 
dissolved  acids  decompose  the  rocks  througli 
which  the  water  flows,  sending  mud  to  the 
surface,  and  depositing  nodular  masses  of  sul- 
phur in  the  clay  of  their  bed.    (Seeley.) 

BOl-fa-ta'-rite,  s.  [Eng.  sol/atar(a);  suff. 
■ite(Min.).] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Alunooen  and  Menpo- 
ZFTE.    (See  these  words.) 

Bol-foff'-gi-a-re,  v.L    [ItaL] 

Music:  To  sul-fa. 
S«l-lSg'-^-0,  ».     [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  A  system  of  arranging  the  scale  by  the 
names,  do  (ut),  re,  vii,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

2.  An  exercise  in  scale-singing;  solmization. 

sol-f  e-ri'-nd,  «.  A  bright  purplish-red  color 
discovered  in  1S59,  the  year  of  the  defeat  of 
the  AuBtrians  by  the  French  at  Solferino  in 
Italy ;  of.  Magenta. 

Bo'-li,  8.  pi    [Solo.] 

8o-li5'-lt,  "80-lyc-yte,  *aol-lic-lte»  v.t 

&  i.  [Fr.  soliciter,  from  Lat.  soUicito  =  to 
agitate,  to  incite,  to  solicit,  from  sollicitus  = 
wholly  agitated,  excited,  solicitous,  from  O. 
Lat.  solliLS  =.  whole,  entire,  and  citiis,  pa.  par. 
of  cieo  =  to  shake,  to  excite,  to  cite  (q.v.) ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  solicitar;  Ital.  sollieitare,] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  ask  with  some  degree  of  earnestness ; 
to  importune  ;  t^i  make  petition  to. 

"  tTnleaa  his  noble  mother  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  aa  I  hear,  meant  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy."  Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus.  v.  1. 

2.  To  ask  for  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness ;  to  petition  ;  to  seek  by  petition. 

*  3.  To  awake  or  excite  to  action  ;  to  move, 
to  stir,  to  rouse. 

'■  Men  are  solUcited  and  moved  by  Bait  more  than  by 
•nythingelae."— /*.  BoUund:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxL.  ch.  vii. 

•4.  To  move,  to  agitate,  to  stir. 

••  With  gentle  force  soUdtinff  the  darta. 
He  drew  them  forth,"         Cowper :  Ta/iky  IIL  115. 

*5.  To  disturb,  to  disquiet;  to  make 
anxious.    (A  Latinisni.) 

"  Solicit  not  thy  tboogbts  with  matters  hid," 

Ifillon:  P.  L..  viiL  167. 

*  6.  To  enforce  or  urge  the  claims  of;  to 
plead  for. 

"  He  will  send  thither,  with  all  speed,  the  Biahop  of 
Bavtoii  to  further,  soUicite.  and  set  forth  the  attme." — 
Burnet:  Records,  bk.  ii..  No.  22. 

*  7.  To  try  to  obtain  or  acquire. 

"To  solicit  by  labour  what  might  be  ravished  by 
arms,  was  esteemed  unwurthj'  of  tiae  German  spirit." 
—Oibbon :  Decline  A  Fail,  ch.  ii. 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  incite  to  commit  a  felony. 

2.  To  accost  and  importune.  (Used  of 
prostitutes.) 

3.  To  endeavour  to  bias  or  inBuence  by 
offering  a  bribe  to. 


B.  Intrans. :    To    make   solicitation  for  a 
person  or  thing. 

"And  princes  of  my  country  came  In  persoD, 
Solicited,  commanded,  threatened,  urged." 

Hilton:  Sanuan  AgonisCes,  853. 

SO-Ug'-i-tant,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  soli- 
citer —  to  solicit.] 
A.  As  suhst.  :  One  who  solicits. 


B,  As  adj. :  Soliciting;  making  petition. 

"The  unemployed  labour  that  is  chronicrally  solid- 
tant  of  a  \o\>:— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  8,  1&86. 

*  SO-li9'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  soUcitatus,  pa,  par. 
of  solicito  =  to  solicit  (q.v.).]    To  solicit. 

"  He  did  ur^e  and  saUcitate  him." — Foxe,  in  Mait- 
land  on  lieforination.  p.  494. 

so-li9-it-ta'-tioii,  s.    [Ft.] 

1.  The  act  of  soliciting  ;  an  earnest  request 
or  petition  ;  a  seeking  to  obtain  something 
from  another  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness. 

"  Wisdom  there,  and  truth. 
Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  t<j  be  won 
By  alow  solicitation."  Coioper :  Task,  t1  lli 

*  2.  Excitement,  irritation. 

"Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which, 
by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
mind  constantly  to  them."— Z.e>cA:€.-  On  Education. 

*  3.  The  enforcing  or  urging  the  claims  of 
any  person  or  thing  ;  a  pleading  for  any  person 
or  tiling. 

"  So  aa  ye  may  be  sure  to  have  of  him  etfectual  con- 
currence  and  advise  in  the  furtherance  and  sollicita- 
tion  of  your  charges,  whether  the  pope's  holiness 
amend,  remain  long  sick,  or  las  God  furbld)  should 
fortune  to  die."~Burnet :  Reformation,  bk.  ii.,  No,  22. 

4.  Endeavour  to  influence  to  grant  soine- 
thiog  by  bribery. 

5.  The  offence  of  inciting  or  instigating  to 
commit  a  felony.  (It  is  an  indictable  ofl!ence, 
even  though  no  felony  be  committed.) 

6.  The  offence  of  accosting  and  importuning 
by  a  prostitute,  who  may  be  given  into  cus- 
tody, and  is  liable  to  penalty  of  forty  shillings. 

*  SO-U^'-it-er,  ».  [Eng.  solicit;  -er.]  One 
who  solicits  ;  one  who  makes  solicitation. 

"  He  became,  of  a  soliciter  to  corrupt  her,  a  most 
devout  exhorter."— Jtfartin ;  Marriage  of  Priestes 
(1644). 

s5-lic'-it-6r,  '  so-Uc-lt-our,  *  sol-llc-lt- 

or,  s.  [Fr.  soliciteur ;  Sp.  &  Port,  solicitador; 
Ital.  sollicitatore.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  One  who  solicits  ;  one  who  begs  or  asks 
with  earnestness. 

*  2.  One  who  or  that  which  instigates  or 
prompts ;  an  instigator. 

"The  soUicitor  to  every  evil  act.  all  that  de&les  the 
man."— Jrterfiiirj/,  voL  iv.,  ser.  7. 

IL  Law :  An  attorney,  a  law-agent ;  one 
who  represents  another  in  court.  The  term 
was  formerly  restricted  to  agents  practising 
in  the  courts  of  chancery,  but  by  the  Judica- 
ture Act,  1S73,  §  87,  all  persons  practising  in 
the  supreme  courts  in  England  are  called 
solicitors,  [.\ttornev.]  In  Scotland  the  term 
is  anplied  to  writers  to  the  signet,  or  general 
legal  practitioners,  and  is  synonymous  with 
attorney  in  England.  In  the  United  SUtes 
the  terms  attorney  and  solicitor  are  synonym- 
ous, .ind  they  also  act  as  counsel. 

solicitor-general,  «. 

Laic:  An  English  law  ofBcer  ranking  next 
to  the  attorney-general,  with  whom  be  is 
associated  in  the  transaction  of  legal  busi- 
ness for  the  crown  and  puMic  oltices.  On 
him  generally  devolves  tiie  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  the  crown  in  revenue  cases, 
patent  causes,  &c  In  Scotland,  the  solicitor- 
general  is  a  law  officer  of  the  crown,  ranking 
next  to  the  lord -advocate,  whom  he  assists  in 
conducting  prosecutions  and  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  &c.  In  Ireland,  and 
in  many  of  the  colonies,  there  is  a  solicitor- 
general,  with  functions  analogous  to  those  of 
the  English  solicitor-general.  In  this  country 
the  sulicitor-general  is  attaclied  t  .•  the  attorney- 
general's  offioe,  and  ranks  next  to  that  ofBcial, 
as  in  England, 

SO-lic'-xt-or-sllip,  5.  [Eng.  solicitor;  -ship,'] 
The  rank,  position,  or  condition  of  a  solicitor. 

SO-li5'-it-ous,  a.  [Lat.  solicitus,  sollicitits, 
pa.  par.  of  soUicito  =  to  agitate ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
solicito ;  Ital.  snUicito,  soUccito.]  Anxious, 
either  to  obtain,  as  something  desirable,  or  to 
avoid,  as  something  evil  or  dangerous ;  con- 


cerned,    apprehensive,     uneasy,     disturbed, 
(Followed  by  about  or  for,  and  rarely  by  of.) 

"  We  were  not  a  little  solicitous  for  her  retiiru.'^ 
Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  L 

SO-lif'-it-ous-lj^,  aiiv.  [Eng.  solicitous  ;  -ly.'\ 
In  a  solicitous  or  anxious  manner ;  anxiously; 
with  care  or  concern. 

"  The  apostle  dcth  most  loHcitoutly  in]oln  that  which 
l8  tu  all  the  churuhes  must  piously  observed."— Aar- 
row :  Sermons,  vol   iii,,  ser.  S9. 

so-li9'-it-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  solicitous; 
-ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solicifc- 
ous  ;  anxiety,  care,  concern,  solicitude, 

"  Let  not  the  greater  dlMoulty  of  another's  cow 
lessen  the  aolicitowness  of  thy  care  for  thiut."— Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  362. 

*  sd-li9'-i-tress.  s.  [Eng.  solicitor;  -ess.]  A 
female  who  solicits  or  petitions. 

"I  hiul  the  most  earnest  soliritresa,  M  well  U  th* 
fairest."— />7-yiJen  .  Cteoinenes.    (Ep.  Ded.) 

80-ll9'-it-ude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solicitu- 
dinejn,  accus.  of  solicitudo,  sollicitudo.  from 
soUicitus  =  solicitous  (q.v.);  Sp.  solicitvd ; 
Ital.  soUicitudtTie.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  solicitous  ;  anxiety,  care,  concern. 

"  My  solicitude  la  for  the  public"— Macaulay  :  Silt. 
Eng..  ch.  xvliL 

*  so-li^-i-tu'-dm-ofia,  a.     [Lat.  soUidtudOt 

genit.  solHcit%idinis  =  solicitude  (q.v.).]     Full 
of  solicitude  ;  solicitous,  anxious,  concerned. 

"Rather  carefully  solicitous  than  anxiously  solici- 
tudinotu."—Brouine ;  Christian  Morals,  pt.  1,,  $  xxxill. 

SOl'-id,  *  80l-lde,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  solide,  from 
Lat.  solidum,  accos.  of  solidus  =  firm,  solid  ; 
allied  to  Gr.  oAos  (holos)  =  whole,  entire  ;  Sp.  is 
Ital.  solido.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Having  the  constituent  parts  so  firmly 
connected  tliat  their  relative  positions  cannot 
be  altered  without  the  application  of  sensible 
force ;  possessing  the  property  of  excluding 
all  other  bodies  frnm  the  space  occu]'ied  by 
itself;  hard,  firm,  compact,  impenetrable. 

"Tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge." 

Milton:  P.  £.,  vt  31S. 

(2)  Not  hollow  ;  full  of  matter. 

(3)  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions  ; 
having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  ;  cubic: 
as,  a  solid  foot. 

(4)  Firm,  compact,  strong. 

"  A  noble  pile,  built  after  this  manner,  which  mataw 
It  look  very  solid  and  majestic." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Sound,  strong  ;  not  weakly. 

"  If  iiersons  devote  themselves  to  science,  thej 
should  oe  well  assured  of  a  lo^jtf  and  strong  conatltu- 
tlonjof  body.'  — ira«<;  On  the  Mind. 

(2)  Substantial,  as  opposed  to  frivolous, 
fallacious,  or  the  like;  not  empty  or  vain; 
real,  true,  just,  valid,  strong. 

"  How  solid  a  science  soever  may  be  erected  on  ideal 
qualities  it  rests  in  speculation  only.'— SearcA  :  lAgV 
qf  .Vature,    (Introd..  p.  xxviii.l 

(3)  Financially  firm,  safe,  or  sound  ;  well- 
establislied,  wealthy;  having  plenty  of  capitaL 

"  (4)  Grave,  serious,  solemn ;  not  frivolooa 
or  light. 

"These,  wanting  wit,  ftfTect  irravity,  and  go  by  th« 
name  of  tofiii  men  ;  and  a  solid  man  i^,  in  plain  £ii£- 
llsh,  a  »'^/id  solemn  foul."— Dryden.    {Todd.} 

(5)  Given  in  a  body  ;  united  :  as,  a  $olid 
vote. 

II.  Bot. :  Not  hollow.    (Used  of  a  stem,  &C.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  firm,  compact  body ;  a  body  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  which  are  so  firmly  con- 
nected that  their  relative  positions  cannot  be 
altered  without  the  application  of  sensible 
force.  It  tlms  differs  from  a  liquid,  the  parts 
or  particles  of  which  yield  to  tlie  sliglitest 
impression,  and  are  easily  made  to  move 
amongst  each  other. 

2.  (PL):  Solid  food  as  distinguished  from 
slops  (q.v,). 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (PL) :  The  bones,  flesh,  &c.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  blood,  the  chyle,  and 
other  fluids. 

2.  fieom. :  A  magnitude  possessing  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  [Volume.]  Thj 
boundaries  of  solids  are  surfaces. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  solid  and  Aard, 
see  Hard. 
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solid-angle,  s.  An  an^'Ie  formed  by 
three  or  inore  plane  aiiglfs  meeting  iti  a  point, 
but  wliich  are  not  in  tlie  same  plane,  as  tlie 
angle  of  a  die,  the  point  of  a  diamond,  &c, 

BOlld-hoofed,  a.  Solidungulate;  with- 
out separate  d  igits  ;  having  the  digits  enclosed 
in  a  solid  hoof. 

Solid-hoofed  Pigs : 

Zool. :  Pigs  having  solid  hoofs,  the  terminal 
phalanges,  ffirming  one  solid  bone,  supportini; 
an  undivided  Imof.  Darwin  considers  th  it 
this  peculiarity  has  appeared  at  ditferent  times 
and  places.  In  Texas,  however,  according  to 
Coues,  there  is  a  breed  in  which  this  modili- 
cation  is  persistent, 

solid  -  measure,  s.  A  measure  for 
volumes,  in  which  the  units  are  each  a  cube 
of  fixed  linear  measurement,  as  a  cubic  foot, 
yard,  or  the  like. 

solid-newel.  5.    [Newel.] 

solid -problem,  s.  A  problem  which 
cannot  be  constructed  geometrically,  tliut  is 
by  the  intersections  of  straight  lines  and 
circles,  but  requires  the  introduction  of  some 
curves  of  a  higher  oi-der,  as  tlie  ellipse,  para- 
bola, and  hyperbola,  which,  being  the  sections 
of  solids,  give  rise  to  the  term  solid  problem. 
The  algebraic  solution  of  a  solid  problem 
leads  to  a  cubic  or  a  biquadratic  equation. 

solid-square,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  square  body  of  troops  ;  a  body  in 
whicli  the  ranks  and  tiles  are  equal. 

•ol-id-a-gin.'-6-S9.  ^-  P^-     [Mod.  Lat.  soUd- 
ago,  geiiit.  soliilugiii{is) ;   Lat.  fern.   pi.  adj. 
auff.  -eiT.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteroidese. 

SOl-i-da'-gO,  s.  [Lat.  solido  =  to  unite,  from 
the  vulnerary  qualities  wliich  have  been  attri- 
buted to  some  species.  {Hooker  &  Arnott,  £c.)} 
Bot. :  Golden-rod,  the  typical  genus  of  Soli- 
dagineie  (q.v.).  Herbs  often  shrubby  at  the 
base ;  leaves  alternate,  entire  or  serrate ;  in- 
volucre closely  imbricated  ;  heads  usually  in 
Bcorpioid  cymes,  yellow  ;  florets  of  the  ray 
few,  in  one  row ;  pappus  pilose,  routj:li, 
in  a  single  row ;  achenes  terete.  More  than 
100  species  ot  this  genus  belong  to  North 
America,  largely  to  the  United  States,  where 
their  bright  yellow  tiuwers  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  autumn  scenery.  There  are 
only  a  few  species  elsewhere.  The  leaves  of 
S.  odora,  a  fragrant  American  species,  have 
been  used  for  tea.  They  are  mildly  tonic  and 
astringent. 

*  Mol'-i-daAre,  a.  [Tr.]  Having  community 
of  interests  and  responsibilities;  mutually 
responsible. 

"They  would  never  have  got  their  laat  loan  on  such 
lavciurable  terms  if  it  were  not  supposed  that  In  that 
matter  they  were  totidnire  with  the  mother  country." 
—PtM  Mall  Qazette,  SepL  9,  1882. 

•»ol'-i-dare,  s.  [Lat.  solidus-=.a.  piece  of 
money.]    A  small  piece  of  money. 

"  Here's  three  solidare*  for  thee."— S%aA«tp.  ;  Timon 
qf  Athena,  iil.  1. 

sSl-i-dar'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  soUdaHU ;  a  word 
borrowed  from  the  French  Communists.] 
Community  in  gain  and  in  loss,  in  good  aud 
in  evil  repute ;  community  of  interests  and 
responsibilities  ;  mutual  responsibility  exist- 
ing between  two  or  more  persons. 

"The  mnat  familiar  instance  of  thla  soHdarUy  of 
interests  is  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,"— 
PaU  Hall  Qazette.  Oct  29,  18S3. 

*  Sol'-i-dar-y,  a.  [Pr.  solidaire.\  The  same 
as  SoLiDAiRE  (q.v.). 

•sol'-i-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  solidatus,  pa.  par.  of 
solulo  =  Xo  make  firm  or  solid  (q.v.).J  To 
make  firm  or  solid  ;  to  consolidate. 

"  This  shining  piece  of  ice,  .  .  . 
Thy  verse  does  solidate  and  crystallize." 

Cowley :  The  Muse. 
s6-lid'-l-fi-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  solidify;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  solidified  or  rendered  solid. 

so-lid-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lau'j. :  The  act  or  process  of  solidi- 
fying ;  the  state  of  becoming  solidified. 

3.  Physics:  The  state  of  pas.«ing  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  state.  A  body  which  under- 
goes this  change  emits  heat,  and,  as  a  rule, 
becomes  heavier. 

*  80-lid'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  solid ;  i  connect., 
and  fTin.]  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a 
solid.     (Poe:   IVorks  {\S6i),  ii.  396.) 


s6-lid'-i-fy,  v.t.  .fe  t.  [Fr.  solldifier,  from 
Lat.  5o/u/it5  =  solid,  and /(WW  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  solid  or  compact. 

B,  iTUrans.  :  To  become  solid  or  compact. 

t  sol'- id -ism,  s.  [Eng.  solid;  -ism;  Fr. 
solidisme;  Her.  solidismus.] 

Med. :  The  theory  which  refers  all  diseases 
to  alterations  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  human 
body,  on  the  gritund  that  ordy  they  are  eu'lucd 
with  vital  properties,  subject  to  the  impres- 
sion of  morbific  agents,  and  the  seat  of  patho- 
logical phenomena.  In  all  pathological  in- 
vestigations the  condition  of  both  solids  and 
liquids  is  now  taken  into  account. 

SOl'-id-ist,  s.  [Eng.  solkl ;  -ist.]  One  who 
believes  in  or  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
solidisrn. 

SO-lid'-i-ty,  s.     [Fr.  soUdite,  from  Lat.  solidi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  soliiHtas,  from  solidus  =  solid  ; 
Ital.  soliditd.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  firm, 
hard,  and  compact;  firmness,  hardiness,  com- 
pactness, solidntss.     (Opi'osed  to  Jiuidity.) 

"The  Idea  of  solUlity  we  receive  by  our  touch." — 
Locke:  Hum.  Cndrrtt..  bk.  ii..cii.  iv. 

2.  Fulness  of  matter.  (Opposed  to  hollow- 
ness.) 

"  His  leaues  and  armes  so  thicke,  that  to  the  eye 
It  shew'd  a  coluinue  for  so/iditj/." 

Cliupman:  Homer;  Odyntey  xxliL 

3.  Strength  or  stability;  raassiveness. 

4.  Strength,  firmness,  stability. 

"  The  very  laws  which  at  first  give  the  government 
tolidity."— Goldsmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iL 

5.  Moral  firmness,  strength,  validity,  truth, 
certainty,  weight. 

"  A  disgraceful  and  unpleasant  situation  for  a  man 
whii  asserts  wltli  conlideiice  and  would  atfect  tolidity 
of  arjjument." — Up.  Horsley:  Ser-TTtons,  vol.  li.,  ser.  IS. 

IL  Geom.  :  The  quantity  of  space  occupied 
by  a  solid  body ;  solid  or  cubic  content  or 
contents  ;  the  number  of  times  that  a  volume 
or  solid  contains  another  volume  or  solid, 
taken  as  a  unit  of  measure ;  or,  the  ratio  of 
the  unit  of  volume  to  the  given  volume. 

SOl'-id-ly,  «rfv.     [Eng.  solid;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  solid  manner  ;  firmly,  densely,  com- 
pactly. 

2.  In  a  solid  body. 

"  The  Roman  Catholics  have  all  voted  toUdly  for  th« 
Tories."— fltii/^  Telegraph.  Nov.  26,  1885. 

•  3.  Firmly,  truly ;  on  solid  or  good  grounds  ; 
authoritatively. 

"  This  appears  to  be  onlv  a  groundless  surmise;  aa  la 
largely  ami  ittidly  proved  by  the  Judicious  Bp.  Bull" 
~na/erla'td:   Ifoi-Aj.  iL  16i. 

SOl'-id-ness, 3.     [Eng.  solid;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solid,  dense, 
or  compact ;  solidity. 

"The  closeness  and  tolidneft  of  the  wood  and  pith 
of  the  oake."— fl.tcon  .'  Nat.  Hist..  %  635. 

2.  Soundness,  strength,  truth,  validity,  aa 
of  arguments,  reasons,  principles,  &c. 

"  But  must  I  needs  want  solidnett,  beomse 
By  metapliora  I  speak!"  Bunyan  :  Apolf>gy. 

SOl'-id-iim,  s.    [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  solidus  = 

solid.] 

1.  Arch. :  The  die  of  a  pedestal. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  complete  sum. 

^  To  be  bound  in  solidum  :  To  be  bound  for 
the  whole  debt,  though  only  one  of  several 
obligants.  When  several  debtors  are  bound, 
each  for  his  own  share,  they  are  said  to  be 
bound  pro  ratd. 

*  sol-id-fin'-gu-la,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  aolidtts  — 
whole,  entire,  ilnd'ungula  =  a  hoof.] 

Zool  :  A  lapsed  group,  equivalent  to  the 
modern  Equidie  (q.v.). 

sdl-id-un'-gu-lar,    sol-id-un'-gu-lous, 

a.  [SoLiDUXGUi-A.]  Pertaining  to  the  Suli- 
dungula  (q.v.);  having  hoofs  that  are  whole 
or  not  cloven. 

"  It  Is  vlaitily  set  down  by  Aristotle,  an  horse  and 
all  sotiduiigulous  or  whole-hoofed  animals  have  no 
gall.*— Brow/ic  rutgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  il. 

i  s6l-id-un'-gu-late,  a.  &  «.  [SoLiDrNcttLA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Solidungula 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  siihst.:  A  quadruped  belonging  to 
the  Solidungula. 

sdl'-id-iis,  s.    [Lat.] 

Rom.    Anti'i. :    The    name  given  after  the 


time  of  Alexfinder  Severus  to  the  old  Roman 
iiiireus,  a  coin  of  the  value  of  five  dollars, 
according  to  tlie  present  value  of  gold. 

"  so-li-f  id'-I-an,  s.&a.  [Lat.  solus  =  alone, 
&nd  fides  =  faith.] 

A.  Assubst. :  One  who  maintains  that  faith 
alone,  without  works,  is  sullicient  for  Justifi- 
cation. 

"  Able  to  strangle  the  belief  of  a  Soli/ldlan.' — C7«v*- 
Uind:    Works  {f  I.  IG'J'J).  p.  M. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Solifidian- 
isiu  (q.v.);  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Soii- 
fidians. 

"  A  loUfldtan  Christian  Is  a  nulliflilfnn  PaRnn.  and 
confutes  his  t)ii^-iie  with  his  hand."— /'c/fAam: 
tU-iiilfrt,  ]it.  it.  res.  il. 

SO-U'fid'-i-an-i^m,  a.  [Eng.  soUfidian; 
•ism.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  doctrine  that  faith  is  the 
whole  of  religion,  sui-h  doctrine  being  pre- 
ceded by  an  erroneous  definition  of  faith. 
It  is  of  two  forms  ;  one  resting  the  whole  ol 
religion  in  the  reception  of  correct  dogma  by 
the  intellect ;  the  other,  in  an  inner  sense  or 
persuasion  of  the  man  that  God's  promises 
belong  to  him.  Both  lead  to  Antinomianism. 
The  term  was  often  api'lied  by  controversialists 
to  the  Luther:m  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.     [Justification,  II.  4.  (1).] 

"  It  is  easily  seen  that  Solijldi-inism,  In  bnth  Ita 
forms,  destroys  the  nature  of  faitli."— J/cWinfoc*  * 
Utrong  :  Cyclop,  Bib.  Lit.,  ix.  861. 

*  so'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  sol,  genit.  snlis  =  the 
sun,  and  /or?na  =  form.]  Formed  like  the 
sun  ;  resembling  the  sun. 

"  Light,  and  sight  and  the  seeing  faculty,  may  both 
of  them  rishtiy  be  said  t-i  he  tnliform  thint"*.  or  of  kin 
to  the  sun. ' — Cudworth  j  Inlet,  .■^yttein,  p.  ■!■•*. 

SO-lil'-o-qaize,  v.t.     [Eng.  soliloq\i(y) ;   -ize.] 
To  utter  a  soliloquy  ;  to  talk  to  one's  self. 
"  At  a  proper  time  and  place 
Religioobly  soliloquize."        Cooper:  Vert-vert,  U. 

so-lil'-OHiuy,  "  so-Ul-o-quie,  s.  [Lat. 
soliloquium  (a  word  which  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo  claimed  to  have  invented  (80/1/07.,  2.  "■), 
from  solus  =  alone,  and  loquor  =  to  speak  ; 
Fr.  soliloqne;  Sp.  &  Ital.  soliloquio.] 

1.  A  talking  to  one's  self;  a  monologue; 
a  talking  or  discourse  of  a  person  alone,  or 
not  addressed  to  others,  even  where  others 
are  present. 

"  Seeks  from  bia  soliloquy  reliet" 

Qarth :  Dliptntarj/. 

2.  A  written  composition  reciting  what  a 
person  is  supposed  to  say  to  himself. 

"  The  whole  [loem  la  a  soliloquy :  Solomon  la  tht 
person  that  spenka  :  he  la  at  once  the  hero  and  tha 
author  ;  but  he  t«lta  us  very  often  what  othertt  say  to 
him.'— Prior. 

sol'-i-ped.  sol'-i-pede.  s.  [Solipedes.]  An 
animal  belonging  to  the  Solipedes  (q.v.). 

"  Solipedes,  or  flrm-footed  animali,  as  horses,  aaxea 
and  mules,  are  in  mighty  number."— iSroWHe.'  Vulffar 
Errours,  bk.  vL,  ch.  vi. 

*  so-lip'-e-dal,  *  so-Up'-e-dotts,  a.  [Eng. 
soUped;  -al,  -ous.]  Having  hoofs  wliich  are 
not  cloven  ;  solidungidar. 

*  so-lip'-J-de^,  *  so-lip'-i-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod- 
Lat.,  from  Lat.  solU.lipes  =  whole-hoofed.] 

Zool.  :  Synonyms  of  Solidungula  (q.v.). 
The  lirst  form  was  introduced  by  dAzyr,  the 
second  by  Cuvier. 

*  sd-li-se'-qm-oils,  a.  [Lat.  sol  =  the  snn, 
ami  sequor=-  tn  fciUow.]  Following  the  course 
of  the  sun  ;  as,  a  soliseqiiious  plant. 

sdl'-i-taire,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  solUariu*  => 
solitary  (q.v.).J 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  One  who  lives  in  solitude;  a  recluse, 
a  hermit. 

"  Oft«n  have  I  been  going  to  take  possession  ol 
tranquillity,  when  your  converaatioD  b&a  spoiled  me 
for  a  eolil aire,"— Pope.    (Todd.) 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck  or  ears ;  an 
article  of  jewellery  in  which  a  single  prerious 
stone  is  set;  a  stud. 

3.  A  game  so  called,  which  can  be  played 
by  one  person  alone.  It  is  played  on  a  board 
iiniented  with  thirty-three  or  thirty-seven 
hemispherical  hollows,  in  wliich  an  equal  num- 
ber of  balls  is  placed.  One  ball  being  re- 
moved, the  object  of  the  player  is  to  remove 
all  the  other  balls  except  one  by  taking  them 
as  in  the  game  of  drauglits. 

4.  Various  games  at  caida  which  may  be 
played  by  one  person. 


bSil,  l>6^ ;  poiit,  j6^1 ;  cat,  cell,  choms,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  y*'""     -<tious,  -tioas,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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solitarian— Solomon 


H,  Ornithology : 

1.  Peztyt'haps  solUai-ia,    [Pezophaps.] 

2,  Ptilogonys  armillatus.  About  ei^ht  inches 
long ;  upper  parts  blue-gray  ;  cheeks  black  ; 
breast  ash-gray,  paler  on  belly.  It  is  uoted 
for  the  sweetness  of  its  song. 

"  Aa  far  as  I  kjiow  the  food  of  the  Solttaire  Is  ex- 
clusively berries." — Goue .'  Birdt  qf  Jamaica,  p.  206, 

*  Sol-i'tar'-i-an,  s.  {Lat.  soUtarins  =  soli- 
tary.]   A  heiiiiit,  a  recluse. 

"  All  the  dispersed  monks  and  other  totitariant  o( 
Italy."— rwwdin  :  MoTuittic  Li/e^ 

»  sol-i-ta-ri'-e-ty,  s.  [Eng.  soliUinj;  -ity.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  solitary;  soli- 
tariness. 

"The  first  God  nnd  King.  Immovable,  and  alway 
remaiiung  in  the  S'-iUtarictn  of  his  own  unity." — Cwd- 
worth  :  IntelL  S^ttem.  p.  3^6. 

BOl'-i-tar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  solitary  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  solittry  niauniT  ;  in  solitude  ;  alone,  singly  ; 
without  company. 

"  Ciirlstlan  waa  walking  aotitarily  by  bimBelf."— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgnm'i  Projreu,  pt,  i. 

sol'-i-tar-i-ness,  *  sol-i-tar-i-nes,  ». 

[Eng.  so'iUai-y  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solitary, 
alone,  or  by  one's  self. 

"  Lyve  in  contemplation  and  tolitarlne$,"~TyndaU  : 
Workm,  p.  lae. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deserted  or 
solitary;  solitude,  loneliness.  (Said  of  places.) 

•SOl-i-ta.r'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  solitary;  -(?/.] 
Solitude,  seclusion. 

"Aijandoned  at  once  to  tolUaritf/  and  penary.' — 
—  W.  Taylor  of  Norwich  ;  Memoirs,  li.  331. 

S6l-i-tar'-i-US,  5.    [Lat.  =  solitary.] 

A'itTon.:  A  small  constellation,  established 
by  Lemonnier,  above  Ceutaurus,  and  near  the 
tail  of  Hydra.  The  largest  star  is  of  the 
sixth  magnitude. 

sol'-i-tar-^,  *  sol-1-tar-le,  a.  &  s.     [FT. 

solitaire,  from  Lat.  solitarins,  from  soUf^is  = 
—  loneliness,  from  solus  =  alone  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
tolitario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Living  or  being  alnne  ;  not  having  com- 

Eany  ;  being  by  one's  self ;  inclined  to  live  or 
e  by  one's  self.    {Cowper :  Task,  vi.  948.) 

2.  Not  much  visited  or  frequented  ;  retired, 
secluded  ;  remote  from  society  ;  lonely. 


3.  Passed  or  spent  alone  or  without  com- 
pany ;  kmely  :  as,  a  soHtuTn/  life. 

•  4.  Away  from  the  sounds  of  human  life  ; 
Dtill.  gloomy,  dismal. 

"Let  that  night  be  inlitary,  let  no  ]oyfiU  voice 
come  therein."— yo6  iJi.  7. 

5.  Single,  individual,  only,  sole,  unique : 
as,  a  solitary  example. 

II.  Bot. :  Growing  singly.  A  solitary  flower 
Is  usually  situated  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  less 
frequently  at  the  apex  of  a  stem  or  of  a  st-ape. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  lives  alone  or  in 
solitude  ;  a  hermit,  a  recluse. 

*'  I  noted  that  the  Solitary'*  cheek 
Confess'd  the  power  of  iiaturtj," 

iVordswi/rth :  Excurtion,  bk.  vl 

^  Solitary  simply  denotes  the  absence  of 
all  beings  of  the  same  kind  :  thus  a  place  is 
solitary  to  a  man  where  there  is  no  human 
being  but  himself  ;  and  it  is  solitary  to  a  brute 
when  there  are  no  brutes  with  which  it  can 
hold  society.  Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
plnce  made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its 
unfitness  as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  deserts 
are  plac'es  of  such  wildness  as  seem  to  frighten 
away  almost  all  inhabitants.  Desolate  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary,  or  bare 
of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation, 
by  violent  means  ;  every  country  may  become 
desolate  which  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a 
ravaging  army.    {Crahb.) 

solitary-ants,  s.  j^L 

Entom. :  The  Mutillids  (q.v.). 

solitary-bees,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  Bees  not  living,  like  Apis  mellifica, 
the  Bombi,  &c.,  in  society.  They  consist  only 
of  true  males  and  true  females.  Some  form 
their  nests  in  old  posts  or  the  trunks  of  trees, 
others  in  the  stems  of  plants  of  which  the 
pith  is  easily  extracted,  or  in  cut  reeds,  and 
many  burrow  in  the  ground  or  in  the  mortar 


of  old  walls.  The  cells  are  made  of  earthy  or 
vegetable  materials,  and  theie  are  not  the 
fine  Jiexagonal  combs  of  the  genus  Apis. 

solltary-conflnement,  s. 

Law :  Confinement  apart  fiom  other  priaoners 
and  with  no  society  nf  any  kind.  In  England 
the  present  law  prohibits  the  solitary  confine- 
ment of  a  prisoner  for  more  than  one  monlh 
at  a  time  or  more  than  tiiree  months  iu  one 
year. 

solitary-glands,  s.  pi 

Anat. :  Simple  glands.     [Gland,  s.,  %  (4).] 

solitary-snipe,  s.    [Snipe,  IL] 

solitary-wasps,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  Eumenidfe ;  wasps  not  living 
in  society.  They  consist  of  true  males  and 
true  females,  and  have  deeply-toothed  or  bitid 
tarsal  claws,  and  generally  long,  slender  man- 
dildes.  They  are  a  little  smaller  than  pocial 
wasps,  are  often  black,  with  the  thoi-ax  spot- 
ted and  the  abdomen  with  yellow  rings.  They 
breed  in  holes  in  sandy  banks,  decaying  wood, 
or  old  walls,  to  which  they  bring  stores  of 
caterpillars,  kc,  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
future  larva. 

sol'-i-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  soUtudo,  from 
soliLS  =  alone,  single  ;  Ital.  solitudiiie.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  alone  ;  a 
lonely  life ;  loneliness. 

"  O  solitude/  where  are  the  charmi 
That  sages  have  seen  iu  thy  face?" 

Cowper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

2.  Remoteness  from  society  ;  seclusion,  lone- 
liness :  as,  the  solitude  of  a  wood,  &c. 

3.  A  lonely  place  ;  a  desert. 

•so-liv'-a-gant,   *  so-liv'-a-gous,  a, 

[Lat.  so^is  =  alone,  and  ragaits,  pr.  par.  of 
vagor  =  to  wander.]    Wandering  alone. 

"  A  description  of  the  impure  drudge ;  .  .  .  that  ia 
to  say.  a  loliongajit  or  BoUtary  vagmnt."— Granger  : 
L'cdesiaites,  p.  89. 

so-live',  s.    [Fr.] 

Build.:  A  joist,  rafter,  or  piece  of  wood, 
either  slit  or  sawed,  with  which  builders  lay 
their  ceilings. 

sol'-lar,  "sol -ere,  *80l-lare,  s.  [Lat. 
soldri'um  =  a  gallery  or  balcony  exposed  tu 
the  sun,  from  sol  =  the  sun.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  open  gallery  or  bal- 
cony, at  the  top  of  a  house,  exposed  to  the 
sun  ;  a  loft,  a  garret,  an  ajiple-room. 

"  The  recairlage  of  gmlne  (rom  the  same  into  loftg 
and  goUaTS.'—Holimhed :  Descript.  England,  bk.  il.. 
ch.  xviiL 

2.  Mini-ng: 

(1)  One  of  the  platforms  at  the  ends  of  the 
successive  ladders  in  a  mine. 

(2)  A  mine  entrance. 

SOl-lec-i-tO  (c  as  5h),  adv.     [Ital.] 

Music  :  A  direction  denoting  that  the  music 
is  to  be  performed  with  care. 

•  sol-ler-et',  $.  [Fr.,  dimiu.  of  O.  Fr.  seller 
=  a  slipper.] 

Old  Cost. :  One  of  the  overlapping  plates 
that  formed  the  iron  shoe  of  an  armed  knight; 


hence,  often  applied  to  the  shoe  itself,  which 
varied  somewhat  in  shape  at  different  periods. 

"  The  toes  of  the  soVcre's  are  made  preposterously 
wide  iu  conformity  with  the  ahoea  of  the  period." — 
Knight:  Pict.  Hiil.  Eng.,  it  868. 

s6l'-ly-a  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Richard  Hors- 
man  Sully,  F.R.S.,  a  vegetable  physiologist 
and  anatomist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pittosporacese.  Climbing 
shrubs,  with  blue  flowers  in  cymes  o])  .nsite 
to  the  leaves,  introduced  into  British  gardens 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

solmi-zate',    *  sol-mi-^ate',    v.i.     To 

practice  solmization  (qv.). 

sol-roi-za'-tion,  sol-mi-sa-tion,  s.  [Tr. 
sohiiiser  =  to  sol-fa.    (See  def.)J 

Music:  Tiie  art  of  singing  certain  syllables 
to  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale,  as  opi'osed 
to  the  use  of  a  vowel  sound,  such  as  a  (ah),  e 


(d),  i  (e),  &c.  The  earliest  known  form  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  was  to,  ti,  ttj,  tw,  pro- 
nounced probably  ta,  te,  ti,  to.  The  basis  of 
our  present  system  is  to  be  found  in  that  of 
Guido  d'Arezzo,  in  the  eleventh  century,  who 
named  his  six  notes  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  after 
the  initial  notes  of  a  Latin  Ifymn.  [Scale.] 
This  system  was  gradually  superseded  in  this 
country  by  the  repetition  of /a,  sol,  /a  for  the 
six  notes  of  the  scale,  from  any  starting-point, 
the  syllable  mi  being  reserved  fur  the  leadmg 
note  only  :  thus, /a.  sol,  la,  fa,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa. 
But  where  this  system  was  not  ado|>ted  the 
name  ut  was  gradually  rejected  in  favour  of 
do  in  this  country,  and  si  was  the  name 
given  to  the  seventh  degree.  We  now  reach 
the  seven  recurring  syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
ki,  si ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Boisgelon,  a  Frenchman,  suggested 
the  fidlowing  chromatic  series,  do  (or  ut),  rf*, 
re,  ma,  mi,  fa,/,  sol,  fr,  la,  sa,  si.  This  idea 
has  been  improved  and  expanded  in  the  Tonic 
sol-fa  system  as  now  used.  The  use  of  sol-fa 
syllables  gives  to  the  singer  merely  a  rough 
notitm  of  tones  and  semitones;  it  gives  no 
clue  to  the  mathematical  ratios,  or  "propor- 
tion," of  notes. 

so'-lo  (pi.  so'-los,  so'-li),  8.  [Ital.,  from 
Lat.  solus  =  alone.] 

Music:  A  tune,  air,  or  strain  to  be  played 
by  a  single  instrument  or  sung  by  a  single 
voice,  with  or  witlinut  accompaniment,  which 
should  always  be  strictly  subordinate. 

"  There  is  not  a  labourer  or  handicraftamnn  that,  in 
the  coul  of  the  evening,  does  not  relieve  himself  with 

tolas  and  sonatas  I ' — Tittler,  Ho.  3*22, 

solo-organ,  s. 

Music:  A  manual  or  clavier  of  an  organ, 
having  associated  with  it  stops  wliicli,  for  the 
most  part,  are  intended  l"r  use  solo— iu  simple 
notes  as  opposed  to  chords. 

solo-Stop,  8. 

Music : 

1,  A  stop  or  register  of  a  solo  organ. 

2.  Any  stop  which  can  be  used  in  single 
notes. 

*  Sol'-o-graph,  s.  [Lat.  sol  =  the  sun,  and 
Gr.  7pa<(.w  (yraphG)  =  to  write,  to  draw.] 

Plwtog. :  A  picture  taken  by  the  talbotype 
or  calotype  process. 

SO'-lo-xst,  s.  [Eno;.  solo ;  -irf.]  One  who 
sings  or  performs  alone,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  acconipaniment. 

"  An  ineuiierahle  difficulty  Beems  to  be  found  In  the 
reluctance  of  tlio  «i'"js/(  to  undertake  the  inusia"— 
Pall  Mall  QazeUe.  Nov.  26.  1883. 

Sol'-o-mdn,  s.  [Gr.  SoAo/^wc  {Solormn\  SoAw- 
fj-tiiv  (Salomon) ;  Heb.  nft''7ip  (S/ie/omo/i)  =  the 
peaceful  one,  Solomon ;  ClV^  {shalovi)  =^  peace- 
ful, from  D|;*t?  {shalavi)  =  to  be  safe,  to  be  at 
peace.] 

Script.  Biog. :  Tlie  younger  son  of  David 
and  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xii.  24 ;  1  Chron.  iii. 
5).  He  was  proclaimed  king  in  opposition 
to  Adonijah  by  David's  orders  just  before  his 
deatli(l  Kings  i.  5-53).  Asking  from  God  "an 
imderstanding  heart"  t^  qualify  him  forjudg- 
ing the  people,  he  was  made  the  wisest  of 
men  (iii.  5-28,  iv.  31,  i'c.)  "He  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  wei  e  a  thou- 
sand and  five"  (iv.  32);  he  "spake  also  of 
plants  and  animals"  (3:i),  and  built  the  first 
Temple  (vi.).  He  lived  in  great  magnificence 
(iv.  22-2S,  vii.  1-12,  x.),  and  Israel,  though  too 
heavily  taxed  (xii.  10),  enjoyed  great  pro- 
sperity under  his  rnle  (iv.  20.  21).  In  his  old 
age  he  had  an  extensive  harem  of  Gentile 
women,  by  whom  he  was  led  into  idolatry, 
and  the  way  was  prepared  fur  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom,  the  limits  of  which  were 
wider  tlian  at  any  previous  or  subsequent 
period  (iv.  21,  xi.).'  By  the  received  Hehrew 
clironology,  Solomon  was  born  about  B.C.  1033. 
His  reign  "of  forty  years  (xi.  42)  extended  from 
B.C.  1015  to  975. 

1  (1)  The  Song  of  Solomon : 

Old  Test.  Canon:  Heb.  nn^rri  Tir  (S7itr 
hasshirim),Sept.'A(rfj.a  aa-tJ-dTiOf  (Asma  nsma' 
ton),  Vulg.  Canticiim  Canticorum,  all  =  the 
Song  of  Songs  [Canticles],  i.e.,  the  song 
more  beautiful  or  mnre  excellent  than  all 
others.  It  stands  in  the  A.V.  and  Septuagint 
between  Ecelesiastes  and  Isaiah,  and  in  tlie 
Hebrew  Bible  between  Job  and  Ruth.  The 
external  evidence  that  it  formed  part  of  the 


f&to,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work.  whd.  son ;  mate,  oub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  -.  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 


solpuga— solutive 
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Jewish  canon  is  nninipeaclmble,  almost  the 
only  point  connected  with  tlio  book  almut 
which  there  has  been  no  controversy.  The 
cliief  disputes  have  turned  on  the  method  of 
interpretatiun.  Three  views  h;ive  been  eiiier- 
tained  ;  (1)  that  it  should  h*:  t4iken  littiraliy 
as  a  poetic  desiription  of  actual  occurrences, 
or,  perhaps,  of  conceptious  like  those  of  a 
modern  novel ;  (2)  that  it  is  a  spiritual  nlle- 
gory ;  and  (3)  (a  combination  of  both  views) 
that  it  hasaliteral  nieaningtypifyintjspiiitual 
truth.  The  second  hypothesis  arose  in  the 
Jewish  Church  prior  to  a.d.  00,  for  in  that 
year  the  Sanliedrim  decided  in  its  favour. 
The  Talinudists  strongly  hold  it,  and  it  has 
eversince  been  tJie  prevalent  view  among  the 
Jews.  They  believe  tliat  the  Beloved  (ii. 
8,  9,  16,  &c.)  is  God,  his  loved  one  (ii.  10-13, 
&c.)  the  Jewish  nation  and  Church,  and  the 
theme  of  the  book  his  dealings  with  his 
people  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  or  even 
from  the  call  of  Abraliam  to  tlie  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  tlie  building  of  the  third 
temple.  This  explanation  soon  found  its  way 
into  the  Christian  Church,  and  prevailed  till 
Origen  substituted  for  it  the  view,  now  gene- 
rally received,  that  tlie  Beloved  is  Christ  and 
his  love  the  Christian  Church.  (Si-e  the  head- 
ings in  the  A.  V.  to  tlm  several  chapters.) 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  introduced  the  typi- 
cal explanation  that  the  Song  primarily  cele- 
brated tlie  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
daugliter  (1  Kings  iii.  1,  ix.  24).  This  view  is 
still  held  by  many. 

The  literal  view  and  the  uncanonicity  of 
the  Song  were  maintained  about  the  time  of 
our  Lord  by  the  School  of  Shanimai,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Hillel,  wlio  adopted  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation.  It  arose  again  among 
the  Jews  about  a.d.  1100,  and  still  hits 
supporters.  Sebastian  Castellio  (1515-15(13) 
timidly  suggested  it  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  wished  the  work  removed  from  the 
Canon.  Jacobi  (1771).  Herder  (1778),  Ewald 
fl82t>),  Dr.  Pye  Smith  (1818-21).  Dr.  Davidsori 
(ISotJ),  and  many  others  also  took  the  literal 
view.  Some  held  that  if  the  work  had  uo 
spiritual  reference  it  should  be  deemed  unca- 
nonical ;  others  raaintiiined  that  the  sanctity 
of  virtuous  courtship  and  marriage,  as  op- 
posed to  polygamy  and  seduction,  was  a 
theme  worthy  of  a  place  in  Scripture.  Dr. 
Giusburg,  who  holds  this  opiuion,  considei's 
that  the  book,  which  he  divides  into  five 
sections,  celebrates  the  fidelity  to  her  lover 
of  a  humble  village  niiiid  betrotiied  to  a  shep- 
herd, and  her  successful  resistance  to  the 
arts  with  which  KingSolnnion  tried  to  induce 
her  to  enter  his  Iiareui.  He  does  not  believe 
that  it  was  written  by  Solomon,  but  that  it 
was  composed  just  after  his  age.  It  is  not 
directly  quoted  in  the  New  Test;iment. 

(2)  The  Wisdovi  of  Solomon :  [Wisdom]. 

Solomon's  puzzle,  s. 

Bat. :  Sedtim  Telt'iihiuni. 

Solomon's  seal,  s. 

Bot.:  Folyijnriatinn  multlftorum,  and  the 
genus  Polygonatum  (q.v).  The  stem  is  terete, 
and  two  to  three 
feet  high  ;  the 
leaves,  which  are 
three  to  four  inches 
long,  are  alternate, 
sub-bifarious,  and 
secund ;  the  pedun- 
cles with  two  to 
five  tlowers  ;  the 
perianth  is  tubular 
cainpanulate, 
greenish-white; 
the  berry  blue- 
black.  It  is  wild 
in  England,  but  in 
Scotland  and  Ire- 
land is  generally 
an  escape.  The 
young  leaves  have 
sometimes  been 
eaten  as  a  vege- 
table. 

BOl-pu'-ga,  s.      [Lat.  solpuga,  solipiiga,  sal- 
puga  =  pvob.  Galeodes arenoides.] 

ZooL:  Agenua  of  Galeodidae  (q.v.) ;  tarsi  of 
the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  four-jointed, 
of  the  fourth  pair  seveu-jointed. 

Bol'-pu-gid,   s.      [SoLPUGiDEA.]     Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Solpugidea  (q.v.). 

"The  muflculiir  system  of  Solpuglda  appeura  to  be 
very  slmtUr  to  th»it  o(  other  Arachaida."— J?ncvc. 
Brit.  (etL  9th].  U.  281. 


SOLOMON  8   SEAL. 

I.  Flower.    2,  Longitudinal 

Suction  of  Flower, 


s6l-pu-gid'-5-a,  s.  pl.    [Mod.  Lnt.,  from  Lat. 
solpuga  (q.v.),  and  Or.  clSo?  {eidos)  =  form.] 

Zool.  :  A  tropical  or  aub-tropicjil  order  of 
Arachnida,  with  one  family,  Galeodidcs  or 
Galeodidae  (q.v.),  containing  live  genera:  Rhax, 
iEllopus,  Galeodes,  Solpuga.  and  Gluvia,  cha- 
racterized by  the  sub-divisitms  of  the  tarsal 
joints  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  of 
legs.  Tliey  are  nocturnal  in  habits  and  ex- 
tremely pugnacious,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  venomous. 

t  sdl-pu'-|:i-dest   t  sol-pu'-gi-dse,  s.  pl 

LSoLl'UOIUEA.] 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Galeodid*  (q.v.). 

*  sol-stead,  s.    [Lat.  sol  =  the  sun,  and  Eng. 
stt(ul.\     The  same  as  Solstice  (q.v.). 


sdl'-Sti9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  so/s(i(iw7ji  =  lit. 
a  point  (in  the  ecliptic)  at  which  the  sun 
seems  to  stand  still :  sol  =  the  sun,  and  stitnm 
for  statum,  pa.  par.  of  sUto,  a  reduplicated 
form  of  sto  —  to  stand ;  Sp.  &  Port.  soUiixio ; 
Ital.  mhixzvi.\ 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stopping  or  standing 
still  of  the  suu. 

"  The  superuntuml  lalstice  ot  the  suu  In  the  d&yi  of 
JosLiui." — ^ir  T.  Braw/te.    (IVtiblter.) 

2.  Astrotiomy : 

(1)  (PL) :  The  solstitial  points  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  time  at  which  tlie  sun  stands  for  a 
little  at  one  or  other  of  tlie  solstitial  points 
betore  again  moving  back  obliquely  towards 
tlie  equator.  The  summer  solstice  of  the 
nortliern  hemisphere  is  on  June  21,  the  winter 
on  Dec.  23 ;  the  summer  solstice  in  the 
southern  hemispliere  is  on  Dec.  22,  the 
winter  on  June  21.     [Cancer,  Capricorn.] 

sdl-8ti'~tlal,  *  sol-sti'-tlall  (t  as  sh),  a. 

tFi'.  solstitial,  sdUticiaL] 
1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  solstices. 


2.  Happening  at  a  solstice,  or  at  mid- 
summer. 

"Siriua  parched  with  heat 
Solstitial  the  greeu  herb."         i'hUlpa  :  Cider,  bk.  i. 

solstitial'Colure,  s.    [Colure.] 

solstitial  -  points*  5.  pl.  Those  two 
points  in  the  ecliptic  which  are  farthest  from 
the  equator,  and  at  which  the  sun  arrives  at 
the  time  of  a  solstice.  The  distance  of  each 
from  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  about  23"  27'. 

Sol-u-bil'-l-ty.  «•     [Eng.  sobtble;  -ity.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  soluble; 
that  quality  of  a  substance  which  makes  it 
susceptible  of  solution  ;  susceptibility  of  being 
dissolved  in  a  fluid. 


•  2.  Capability  of  being  solved,  resolved, 
answered,  cleared  up,  or  disentangled :  as, 
the  solubility  of  a  proljlem. 

II.  Bot.  iPf  a  pericarp)  :  Separation  at  the 
transverse  contractions  into  several  closed 
portions,  as  in  Ornithopus. 

sdr-u~ble,  *  80l-U~bil.  a.  [Fr.  soluble,  from 
Lat.  solubilis,  from  solntus,  i»a.  par.  of  solvo 
=  to  dissolve  ;  Sp.  soluble;  Ital.  solubik.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid  ;  ad- 
mitting or  capable  of  solution  ;  dissolvable. 

•  2.  Relaxed. 

"Ale  iB  their  enting  and  drinking  surely,  which 
keeps  tlieir  lH>dies  clear  aud  »olubl&," —Oeaum.  A  Flet. : 
Scornful  Lad;/,  iv,  L 

•  3.  Capable  of  being  solved,  resolved, 
answered,  cleared  up,  or  disentangled,  as  a 
problem,  doubt,  question,  &c. 

soluble -glass,  s. 

Ck-'m. :  An  impure  alkaline  silicate,  pre- 
pared by  fusing  for  live  or  six  hours  a  mixture 
of  quartz,  carbt)nate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of 
potasli,  and  powdered  charcoal,  pulverising 
the  fused  mass,  boiling  with  water  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  concentrating  the  solution 
to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1  -24  to  1  "26.  It  is  used  to  render 
textile  fabrics  less  combustible,  and  as  a 
varnish  to  preserve  stone.  The  soda  com- 
pound is  largely  used  by  calico-printers  and 
soap  inanufa(;turer3. 

sdl'-u-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. soluhk ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  stat^  of  bf  ing  soluble  ;  solubility. 


s6'-liim,  8.     [Lat.=  ground.] 

:icots  Imw  :  Ground  ;  a  piece  of  ground. 

fld'-lii8(feui.  so'-Ui),  a.  [Lnt.J  Alone.  (Used 
in  drain;itic  directions  or  the  like  :  as,  Euloi 
the  king  solu4.) 

SO-lute',  ci.  [Lat.  solutus,  pa.  par.  of  $olvo  — 
to  loi.s.-,  to  tii.-it.] 

"I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Loose,  free,  dis<;ursive. 

"A»  to  the  liit«rpretitloD  of  the  Scrliiturea  ictttit 
and  (it  liirgn.  tliiio  iiiivt-  becu  dlvvn  kinds,"— iSaov* . 
Ati"H}tcfmvrit  of  Loamini/. 

2.  Kelaxed  ;  hence,  merry,  joyous. 

"A  brovr  tolute.  And  ever-laiiKliing  eye." 

I'oung  :  JVi'jht  ThoughU.  Ii.  679. 

3.  Soluble  :  as,  a  solute  salt, 

II.  Bot.  :  Completely  separate  from  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

*  so-lute'.  v.t    [Solute,  a.] 

1.  To  dissolve. 

2.  To  resolve,  to  answer,  to  confute, 

"With  this  special  note  of  remembrance  In  the 
mnrgin,  M.  JueU  allegatiua  saluted.'— Jewell :  Reply, 
p.  l'J8. 

3.  To  absolve. 

"Without  the  blynde  busBlnsa  of  a  papist  may  no 
Binno  be  toluted."—Bale :  Image,  pt.  11. 

s6~lu'-tlon,  •  so-lu-ci-on,  s.    (Fr.  solution, 

from    Lat.   solutionem,    accus.    of  solutiQ=-A 

loosing,  from  solutus,   pa.  par.  of  solvo  —  to 

loose,  to  melt;  Sp.  solucion;  Ital.  soluzione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  of  any 
budy  ;  disruption,  breach. 

"  2.  Dissolution,  disunion. 

"Thia  solution  ot  the  souls  orBplrlts  of  wlc4ted  men 
aud  d'-mitiis  from  their  vehicles.  '—M'^re  :  Imtnort.  qf 
the  Si'ul.  bk.  iil..  ch.  xviiL 

*  3.  Release,  deliverance,  discharge. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

5.  The  act  of  solving,  explaining,  answer- 
ing, or  clearing  up,  as  a  protdein,  question, 
doubt;  the  state  of  being  solved,  explained, 
answered,  or  cleared  up. 

'■  Hellen  tooke  on  her 
Th"  osteuts  solution,  aud  did  this  prefer." 

Chapman :  ll'imer  ;  Odyssey  XT. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  solve,  explain 
answer,  or  clear  up  ;  a  problem,  question, 
doubt,  or  the  like  ;  explanation,  resolution. 

"Two  sentences,  "It  is  very  common, '  or  '  It  Is  very 
stranBe,'  make  at  once  the  sum  and  the  detail  of  tbei: 
philosophy  and  of  tiieir  belief,  aud  are  to  them  a  tu/u 
tion  of  all  difficulties." — Bishop  Borsley :  Hermom 
voL  L,  ser.  IL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  the  product  of 
the  action,  as  well  as  the  action  itself,  whereby 
a  solid  or  gaseous  body  in  contact  with  a 
liquid,  suft'ers  liquefaction  ;  or  to  the  union 
of  one  liquid  with  another  when  each  is 
capable  of  taking  up  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  the  other.  The  solution  of  a  solid  in  a 
liquid  is  usually  attended  witli  a  fall  of  teni- 
pemtuie,  excepting  where  solution  is  preceded 
by  the  formation  of  a  definite  chemical  com- 
pound. The  solution  of  one  liquid  with 
another  occurs  without  change  of  temjiera- 
ture,  excepting  in  cases  in  which  chemical 
union  takes  place,  as  in  the  dilution  of  sul- 
plinric  acid  with  water.  The  solvent  power 
of  liquids,  with  few  exceptions,  is  increased 
by  rise  of  temperature. 

2.  Civil  Law:  Payment;  satisfaction  of  a 
creditor. 

3.  Math. :  The  operation  of  finding  snch 
values  for  the  unknown  parts  as  will  satisfy- 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Problems 
may  be  solved  algebraically  or  geometrically. 
The  term  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the 
answer  or  result  of  the  operation  itself. 

4.  Pathol.  :  The  termination  of  a  disease, 
either  witli  or  without  critical  signs.  Applied 
also  to  a  crisis. 

5.  Pharm. :  A  watery  preparation,  either  of 
inorganic  substances  or  of  certain  deUaite 
active  organic  principles.    (Garrod.) 


*  sol'-u-tive,  a.     [Fr.  solutif;   Sp.  &  ItaL 
solutivo.  j 

1.  Tending  to  dissolve  ;  loosening,  laxative. 

"  Though  It  would  not  be  so  aha  teni  ve,  opeulug,  and 
inlntive  aa  mead,  yet  It  will  be  more  lenitive  lu  sh&r} 
d  i  se:ues. ' — Ad  co» . 

2.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  or  loosened. 


boil,  bo^ ;  p^ilt.  jo^l ;  cat,  90X1,  chorus^  9I1IH.  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  tmn.  tbis ;  sin.  Of ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -rnft 
-olan,  -tian  =  sh^zi.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion«  -$lon  =  zhun.   -clona,  -tions,  -slous  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  itc.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Solva— some 


»61'-va,  s.     [See  def.  of  compounil.] 
Solva-group,  s. 

Geol. :  A  group  of  Lower  Cambrian  Rocks, 
consisting  of  Purple,  R-'d.  and  Gray  Grit  flags 
and  slates,  with  Crustuceans  (Ostracoda  and 
Trilobites).  Found  at  Solva,  near  St.  Davids, 
Pembrokeshire,  the  Harlech  Mountains,  Bray 
H-ad,  &c.    {Etheridge.) 

9ol'-va-bil'-i-ty, s.    [Eng.  solvable;  -Uy.] 

1.  Capability  of  being  solved  ;  solubility. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  solvent,  or 
able  to  pay  all  just  debts. 

aSl-va-ble.  •sol'-Vi-We*  a.  [Fr.  =  payable.] 
1.  Capable  of  being  solved,  resolved,  or  ex- 
plained. 

■*  I  do  not  inquire  how  or  where,  because  It  la  not 
9oh-ibl«." — Bale:  Orig.  of  ilankmd,  p,  66. 

•  2.  Capable  of  being  paid. 

"A  set  sumine  lolvabla  out  of    the  exchequer."— 
ruller     Church  BUC.  vL  82«. 

*3.  Solvent. 


■  aol'-va-ble-ness, s.  [Eng.  solvable;  -ness.] 
Sulvabiiity. 

bolve^  ^'■''  tLat.  salvo  =  to  loosen,  to  relax,  to 
solve,  for  seluo,  from  se  =  apart,  and  ?wo  =  to 
loosen  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  solver;  Ital.  solvere.] 

1.  To  explain  or  clear  up  the  difficulties  in  ; 
to  free  from  difficulty  or  perplexity  ;  to  make 
clear  ;  to  give  or  furnish  a  solution  of. 

"  Nor  could  this  difficulty  have  been  aoleed,  il  the 
Scriptures  had  not  toloed  it  for  \ia."^OUpin :  SermonM, 
Tol.  lii.,  ser.  24. 

*  2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  stop. 

'■  He  would  solpe  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresaea.        Hilton:  P.  L.,  vliL  S6. 

3.  To  operate  upon  by  calculation  or 
mathematical  processes,  30  as  to  bring  out  the 
required  result :  as,  To  solve  a  problem. 

solve,  s.    [Solve,  v.]    Solution. 

"  The  loloe  Lb  thl8,  that  thoa  dost  cuiunion  grow." 
Shakclp. :  Sonnet  69. 

86l'-ven-93^,  s.  [Eng.  solvenit) ;  -cp.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solvent ;  ability  to 
pay  all  just  debts  or  claims. 

"The  debtor  prescribing  .  .  .  the  medium  of  hU 
W/fenrtf  to  the  creditor."— Bi(rt«;  French  J{evolution. 

sdl'-vend,  s,  [Lat.  solveiidust  fut.  pass.  par. 
oi  solvo  ~  to  solve  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  substance  designed  to  be  dis- 
solved, as  distinguished  from  a  solvent  (q.v.). 

B$l''Vent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  solreiis,  genit.  80I- 
ventis,  pr.  par.  of  soiuo=  to  solve  (q.v.).^ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  dissolving. 

2.  Able  to  pay  or  meet  all  just  debts  or 
claims. 

'■  He  [the  good  man]  thinka  God  abundantly  tolvent, 
and  liiiu^cflf  never  the  pourer  for  laying  out  in  his 
beh-ilf."— Birrcw;  Sermom,  vul.  i.,  aer.  ill. 

3.  Sufficient  to  meet  and  pay  all  just  debts 
or  claims. 

"  The  directors  and  other  shareholders  contended 
that  the  company  was  tot  vent." — Standard,  OcU  2,  leSS. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Chem.T  Any  liquid  or  menstruum  which 
may  be  employed  to  absorb  or  take  up  into 
Boliition  a  solid,  a  gas,  or  other  liquid. 

2.  Fig.:  That  which  redures  and  takes  up; 
as,  mooey  ia  the  universal  eohient  (of  debt). 

sSl'-ver,  s.  [Eng.  soliie);  -cr.J  One  who  oi 
that  which  solves  or  explains. 

•  aol'-vi-ble,  a.    [Solvablb.1 

•  sol'-y,  adv.    [Solely.] 

•  som,  a.    [Some.] 
ao-ma-,  pre/.    [Somato-.] 

so'-ma,  s.     [Sansc.  =  (1)  the  moon,  (2)  (see 

def.).j 

Compar.  Religions :  A  plant  growing  in 
Northern  India,  probably  Asdepias  acida, 
from  which  in  Vedic  times  was  manufactured 
an  intoxicating  liquor,  acceptable  not  merely 
t(i  men,  but  to  the  gods,  whom  it  was  sup- 
posed to  animate  to  great  achievements. 

SO-maj',  8.    [Bengalee,  &c.  =  a  society.]  (See 
etym.  and  compound.) 
H  Brakrnd  Somdj,  Braktna  Samdj : 
Compar.  Religions:  A  Hindoo  theistic  sect, 


existing  chiefly  in  Bengal.  It  was  founded 
by  a  Brahman  of  high  descent,  Ramniohuii 
Roy.  Born  about  1774,  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen 
he  began  to  attack  the  idolatry  of  modern 
Hindooism,  and  continued  to  do  so  through- 
out his  life,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  countenanced  by  the  Ved;i3  (q.v.),  and 
translated  the  Vedant  (an  old  suuiniary  of 
the  Vedas)  into  Hindoostanee  and  Bengalee, 
publishing  in  1S61  an  extract  of  it  into 
Engrish.  He  opposed  the  burning  of  widows. 
[Suttee.]  In  1S20  he  sent  forth  in  English, 
Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  New  Testament,  entitled  The  Precepts 
of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.  He 
believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  Cluist,  but 
held  at  the  same  time  the  Vedas  to  be  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  In  1828  he  established  the 
Brahma  Somaj,  which  called  into  existence 
as  an  antagonist  to  it  the  Dharina  SabJia,  to 
defend  Hindoo  orthodoxy.  Sent  iu  1S30 
by  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  London  with 
the  title  of  Raj:ih,  to  prefer  a  complaint  about 
a  rmancial  matter,  he  arrived  in  April,  1S31, 
gained  what  he  had  come  to  seek,  fraternised 
with  the  English  Unitarians,  and,  dying  on 
Sept.  27,  1S33,  near  Bristol,  was  interred, 
according  to  instructions  which  he  had  left, 
without  Christian  rites,  lest  tlie  report  that 
he  had  been  converted  and  lost  caste  might, 
by  a  law  then  existing  in  Bengal,  deprive  liis 
children  of  their  inheritance.  R^immohun 
predicted  that  after  his  death  Christians, 
Hindoos,  and  Muhammadans  would  all  claim 
liiiu.  They  did ;  but  in  his  final  stage  of  reli- 
;,'ious  evolution  he  seems  to  have  held  only 
the  doctrines  of  philosophic  theism  or  natural 
religion.  (Calcutta  Review,  iv.  355-393.)  The 
Brahma  Somaj,  when  deprived  of  its  founder, 
languished  for  a  time,  but  in  1841  it  received 
a  fiesh  impulse  from  Babu  Debendra  Nath 
Tagore,  and  again  made  way,  drawing  to  it 
many  of  the  youths  educated  in  the  Hindoo 
College  and  the  Missionary  Institutions.  As 
mimbers  increased,  it  became  evident  that 
there  were  in  the  Somaj  a  conservative  and  a 
progressive  party,  and  about  18(33  the  latter 
broke  off"  from  the  association  on  the  question 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  Babu  Keshub  Cliunder  Sen, 
founded  what  they  considered  churches  rather 
than  societies  throughout  Bengal,  the  north- 
western provinces,  the  Punjaub,  Bombay, 
and  Madras.  In  1870  Keshub  visited  England, 
flnding  his  nearest  allies  in  the  Unitarians. 
Both  sections  have  singing,  prayer,  and  ad- 
dresses or  sermons  in  their  assemVjlies.  Tlie 
seceding  brethren  consider  themselves  to  be 
founding  the  Indian  Cliurch  of  the  future, 
adopting  the  essence  of  the  gospel  without 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

80~mat-,  pT^.      [SOMATO-.J 

so-ma-ter'-i-g.,  s.  [Pref.  aomit;  and  Gr. 
TTjpew  {terto)  =  to  guard.    {Agassiz.y] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatida,  with  five 
species,  from  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions. 
Bill  swollen  and  elevated  at  base;  nostrils 
lateral,  oval ;  legs  short;  feet  of  three  anteTior 
toes,  broadly  webbed ;  wings  of  moderate 
length,  tail  short.  Somateiia  moUissima,  the 
Eider  Duck;  S.  spectahilis,  the  King-Eider  or 
King  Duck  ;  and  i>.  slelteri,  Steller's  Eider,  yield 
the  eider-down  of  commerce. 

t  s6-ma'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  ».  pZ.    [PL  of  Gr. 

fftofiaTiOv  {somation)  =  a  small  body.] 

Bot :  Saccardo's  name  for  certain  small 
moving  bodies  in  the  fovilla  of  pollen  grains. 

•so-mS-f-ic  •sd-m&t-io-al,  a.  [Gr. 
(Twju,aTiK6s  (sornatikos),  pertaining  to  the  body, 
from  cruifia  (soma),  genit.,  (roi^aTOs  (sdmato.^''  = 
the  body.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  body  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  body ;  corporeal. 

sd-mat'-ics,   s.     [Somatic]     The   samo  as 

SOJIATOLOGY  (q.v.). 

ad'-ma-tist,  s.  [Somatio.1  One  who  admits 
the  existence  of  corporeal  or  material  beings 
only  ;  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  spiri- 
tual substances  ;  a  materialist. 

SO-mat-O-,  so-mat-,  pre/.  [Gr.  (rw^a(s5mo), 
genit.  o-uJfiaTo?  (sdmatos)  =  the  body.]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  the  body. 

80-m^t'-o-93^at,  s.    [Pref.  somo/o-,  and  Eng. 

cystiq-v.).] 

Comp.  Anat. :  A  peculiar  cavity  into  which 
the  proximal  end  is  modified  in  the  Caly- 
cophoridiB. 


Sd-iua-t6r-6-g3^.  s.     [Pref.  sontato-,  and  Qt. 
Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material  aul^ 
stances.    Opposed  to psycholngy  (q.v.). 

2.  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of 
matter  and  its  properties. 

3.  A  treatise  or  teaching  concerning  the 
human  body. 

*  sd'-ma-tdillO,  s.    (Pref.  soma-,  and  Gr.  tojuhJ 

((o»i€)  =  a  cutting.]  One  of  the  sections  into 
which  certain  animal  bodies  are  divided 
structurally ;  one  of  the  ideal  sections  into 
which  an  animal  body  may  be  considered  as 
divided. 

SO-mat-O-ple^r'-al,  a.  [Eng.somatojyleiirie); 
•al.] 

Embryot. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  somatopleure. 

ao-xnat'-o-pleure,  s.      [Pref.  somatO',  and 
Gr.  nAfvpa.  (pleura)  =  the  side.]     [Splanch- 

NOPLEURE.] 

*  SO-ma-tot'-o-my,   a.      [Somatome.]     The 

dissection  of  the  human  body  ;  anatomy. 

8om'-bre  (bre  as  ber),  som'-ber,  a.  &b. 

[Fr.    sombre,    from.    Lat.   sub  =  niidei',   and 
umbra  —  a  shade;    Port,    sombrio  =  dark, 
gloomy,  from  snmbra  =  shade.] 
A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Dull,  dark,  gloomy,  dusky  :  as,  a  sombrt 
hue. 

2.  Dismal,  downcast,  dull,  gloomy,  melan- 
choly. 

"  And  lata  In  Hagley  you  were  seen, 
With  blood-Bbod  eyea,  and  fimbre  mien." 

Uraiiiyer:  Solitttdt. 

•B,  As  subsL:  Gloom,  obscurity,  sombre- 
ness. 

som'-bre-ly  (bro  as  ber),  adv.  [Eng.  somfins; 

•ly.]     Gloomily,  despondingly,  dismally. 

"  The  outrage  which  they  tombrely  predict  will  b* 
perpetrated,"— -Sr.  Jamet't  Qazette,  April  16.  188$. 

eom'-bre~ness  (bre  as  ber)»  s.    [Eng.  son- 

bre;  -ncjis.l     Gloum,  darkness,  gloominess. 

Som-brer'-ite,  s.     [After  the  island  of  Som- 
brero, where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mni).] 

Min. :  A  hard  kind  of  guano,  consisting 
principally  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

aom-bre'-ro,  s.     [Sp.,  from  sombra  —  a  shade.] 
[SoMBRR.]    A  broad-brimmed  hat. 

"  The  face  that  from  under  the  Si>ani8h  som6r«re 
Gazed  on  the  peticeful  scene  " 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  11.  s. 

*SOin'-broii9(  a.    [Sombre.]  Sombre,  gloomy, 
dull. 

"  A  raorbid  melancholy,  which,  at  certain  interval!, 
gave  to  nJl  things  around  him  a  tombrout  hue."— 
Knox  ;  On  (trumimtr  Schools. 

*8om'-brouS-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  sombrous;  -ly.} 
In  a  sombre  manner  ;  sombrely,  glotunily. 

*  som'-brous-ness,  s.   [Eng.  sombrous ;  -ness.} 

Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  sombre  or  som- 
brous ;  sombreness,  gloom, 

some,  ^aom,  *8Uni  (pi.  *somme,  *sif7n.Tn«\ 
a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  st(fn.=some  one,  a  certain  one^, 
one  (I'l.  s\iine)\  cogn.  with  Icel.  sumr  :  Dan. 
somme  (pi.);  Sw.  somlige  (pi-);  Goth,  snm^^i 
some  one;  O.  H.  Ger.  sum..  Allied  to  sanw 
(q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Expressing  a  certain  quantity  of  a  thing, 
but  indeterminate ;  consisting  of  a  quanti^ 
or  portion  more  or  less. 

"  I  will  give  him  sorrie  relief." 

Sh,ikesp.  :  Tempest,  IL  L 

2.  Expressing  a  number  of  persons  or  things, 
greater  or  less,  but  indeterminate. 

*'  Bore  ua  lome  leases  to  seju" 

Shakegp.  ;  Tempest,  i  t. 

ir  In  these  two  senses  some,  is  frequently 
used  absolutely  without  auoun.     [8] 

•'  R:vte  nie  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some."—Shake»p. : 
S  Benry  l\',,  v.  6. 

3.  Indicating  a  person  or  thing,  not  kno^vn, 
or  not  specifically  or  definitely  pointed  out, 
(Often  used  almost  as  equivalent  to  the  in- 
definite article.) 

"  Let  n3  aliiv  him  and  cast  him  into  s^me  pit,  and 
we  will  say  t6me  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him."— 
Oen<;ii»  xjcxvii.  20. 

%  In  this  case  frequently  followed  by  or 
other,  or  another, 

4,  Expi'essing  indeterminately  that  a  thing 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  oamel.  hor,  there ;  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  ^nlto,  our,  riile,  tbXl;  try,  Syrian,    ro,  oo  =  e;  ©y  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


-some  — somnambulistio 
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"  Ami  eierich  hath  of  Ood  n  propre  gift. 
&>m  this,  ■'rri  tliiit.  n 
Chaiucr 


» 


Is  not  very  fjreat  or  extensive  ;  a  little,  mt'de- 
rate,  a  certain  :  us,  Tfiis  h  in  some  licgreo  true. 

5.  Used  btifoie  a  iioiin  of  uunilter,  and 
equivalent  to  about  or  near. 

"  Some  tlixuaiUid't  -if  these  loea.' 

A/iviArsi;.  ;  Temfi^t.  lU,  L 

\  Sometimes  used  before  a  noun  singular, 

"Some  hour  l«fore  you  U"tk  me." 

S>>ik«Ki>.  :  Ta^t/th  .Vight.  it  L 

6.  CousideraMe  in  number  or  quantity :  as, 
It  is  some  distmue  away. 

7.  Expressing  tliose  of  one  part  or  portion, 
BB  distitif^uisiied  from  others  ;  cei'tain. 

il  n.  propre 

hiithiiu  likfthahlft" 

>Vifq/  IliUhet  Pri'l-H'te. 

8.  Used  without  a  noun,  and  almost  as 
equiv;ilent  to  a  pronoun  or  nnuu. 

"  S^Ti"  to  the  8hor*"t  do  fly, 
So'Tie  tu  the  w,nnU.'  Daniel.    (Todd.) 

U  Frequently  followed  by  of. 

"Some  q/* yoiir  function,  miatresa." 

^ihakcp.  :  OtficHo.  iv.  1 

9.  Used  pronominally,  and  equivalent  to 
one, 

"  Qo,  tome  of  you,  And  (etch  a  lookln^clasa." 

Slmketp.:  /li-^htrU  II,.  U. 

B.  As  adv. :  Somewhat,  a    little,    rather. 
(Scutfh  it  Amer.) 
*  H  All  and  some :  One  and  all. 

-Some*  suff.  [A.S.-sum,  as  in  wyn-swm  =:win- 
some;  cf.  Icel.  samr,  as  in  fridh-stt'nr  =  peace- 
ful ;  Ger.  -sam,  as  in  htu-^sam,  ~  slow  ;  Out. 
•zttam.  Identical  in  orijjin  with  same  (q.v.), 
and  equivalent  to  like.]  A  suttix  used  with 
certain  adjectives  and  substantives,  as  hand- 
some, ghulsome,  blithesoHte,  f^amesome,  win- 
some,  &c.,  to  indicate  a  considerable  degree 
of  the  quality  expressed  by  the  adjeirtive,  as 
mettlesome  =  full  of  mettle  or  spirit,  &c. 

BOme'-bod-y,  s.     [Eng.  soms,  and  body.] 

K  A  person  unknuwu  or  uncertain  ;  a  per- 
son indeterminate. 

"  If  l^iii^uiL^'eB  and  copfea  all  cry.  No  I 
Swncftwt/y  jifuved  it  ceiituiica  ft^o  " 

C'owper :  Prwjreat  iif  Error,  60L 

2.  A  person  of  consideration  or  importance. 
"  Befire  thpse  d.iva  rose  up  Theudas,  boastluK  him- 
Mif  tu  l>e  tome/jods/.  '—Acts  v.  36. 

Bome'-deal,  *  soxne-dele,  *  some-del* 
some-dele,  adv.  i\i  s.     [A.S.  sumdtkL] 

A.  As  adt\  :  In  some  degree  or  measure; 
somewhat. 

;  Antiquary, 

B.  As  suhst. :  Some  part  or  portion  ;  some. 

"Then  Breuiitii  ,  .  .  sayd  Iti  hin  R!\me.  ryche  goddes 
mnstiisyiie  to  men  «o»j.'iWe  of  thi-yr  rycheaae,  — fu- 
bj/uTi :  Chronycle,  ch.  xsxl. 

1  Some'-gate,  wlv.  [Eng.  snme^  and  gate.] 
Somehow,  somewhere.     {Scotch.) 

"  He  could  lom-'gate  (far  tlie  wee  idckle  sense  he  bad 
gang  further.'"— A'ci^((.-  Old  MoriatUy,  ch.  viiL 

Some'-hd^,  adv.  [Eng.  som^,  and  how.]  In 
some  w;iy  or  other ;  one  way  or  other;  in  a 
miinner  not  yet  known,  explained,  or  defined. 

■■  They  iii^ty  ha  swelled  tomehow,  so  u  to  ahorten 

the  lenytli."— CAcirnc. 

*  SOm-er,  s.  fO.  Fr.  somier,  sommier,  sumer.]  A 
Bumpter-liorse  (q.v.);  a  pnek-liorse. 

"Our  land  doutli  yiehl  no  asses,  and  therefore  we 
want  the  generation  of  muleH  and  iQinert."~Uulin- 
thed:  Oescript.  Eny.,  lik.  Hi.,  ch.  L 

som -er-sault.  som'-er-set  (1),  "siim'- 
mer-saut,  •  som-er-saut,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Fr.  souhresault,  rioiu  Ital.  sopra  salto,  from 
topra  (Lat.  supra)  =  ahove,  and  saHo  (Lit.  salt- 
■us)  =  a  leap,  a  liound.)  A  leap  in  which  a  mau 
turns  heels  over  head,  alighting  on  his  feet, 

"  I  wUI  only  inike  him  break  his  neck  in  doing  a 
iomer let. "—he^  turn.  A  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  J  mi.  iv. 

Bom'  er-set  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Saihllery  :  A  saddle  padded  before  the  knee 
and  behind  the  thigh  ;  nnijinally  made  for 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  from  whom  it  takes 
its  name,  who  had  lost  his  leg  below  the  knee 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


•som'-er-set,  v 
heels  over  head. 


,1.      [SOMRRSAULT,  ».]     To  tum 


"  In  such  ettraijrdinary  manner  does  dead  Cntholl- 
olam  $onu!!raef  fuid  cai«P.'"— Cariir/e  .■  French  UeooliUion, 
pt  il,  bk.  iv..  ch.  ii. 

•om'-er-vill-ito  (l),  «.  [After  Somerville, 
New  Jersey,  where  it  is  found ;  eiiff.  -Ue 
(3/m.)] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  three  distinct 
varieties  :  (1)  A  thin,  gret-n.  transparent  in- 


crustation ;  (2)  bluish-green,  earthy,  light, 
becommg  transparent  wlieii  immersed  in 
water;  (;i)  pale  green ish-bl up,  and  sufticiently 
hard  to  take  a  polish.  Compos.  :  variable, 
but  is  essentiidly  a  hydrated  silicate  of  copper 
mixed  with  freu  silica. 

Som'-er-vill-lte  (2),  s.   [After  Dr.  Somerville ; 
suif.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  sommervillit.] 
Ali7i.  :  The  samea.s  Melilite  (q.v.). 

•  som'-er-wdrt,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  somfr=  sum- 

mer, and  wort.]     [Summerwort.] 

Hot. :  The  genus  Aristolochia.  (Britten  £ 
Holla  luL) 

some'-thing,  s.  &  adv.    [A.S.  smadhing.] 

A.  As  siibsta utive  : 

1.  An  indeterminate  or  unknown  event ;  an 
aHair,  a  matter:  as,  Something  has  happened. 

2.  An  indeterminate,  unknown,  or  unspeci- 
fied Tnat«rial,  thing,  or  substance  :  aa.  There 
is  something  in  the  way. 

3.  A  part,  a  portion  more  or  les-s ;  some ;  an 
Indelinite  quantity  or  degree  ;  a.  little. 

"To  the  moat  of  praise  add  lom^thing  more." 

Shakeip.  :  Sonnet  S5. 

4.  An  indeterminate  or  unspecified  work, 
task,  or  object. 

"Something  attemptod.  tomethinff  i}une.~ 

Longf.lUivo :    VUlaue  ni<t<:ksmitK 

5.  A  person  or  thing  of  consideration  or 
importance;  a  person  or  thing  deserving  of 
consideration. 

"  If  a  man  think  himself  to  be  lomething.  when  he 
is  notlilng,  he  decolvetli  hiuiselt "—Uufufian*  vL  8. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  some  degree  or  measure ;  somewhat, 
rather,  a  little  ;  to  some  extent. 

"  I  prattle  tomething  too  wildly." 

Shakeip.  :  Tempett,  iU.  L 

•  2.  At  some  distance. 

"  For  "t  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  tomething  Iroiu  the  i)alace." 

Sfiakesp.  :  J/acbeth.  til.  I, 

Bome'-time,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  sonuy  and  tiine.] 
A.  As  (ulverb : 
L  Once,  formerly  ;  at  one  time. 

"  Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest" 

Shitkesp.  -■  iSerry  iVtoes.  iv,  i. 

2.  At  one  time  or  another ;  now  and  then  ; 
sometimes. 

"Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines." 

Shakesp.  :  Svjinet  75. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Having  been  formerly  ;  being 
or  existing  formerly;  former,  late,  whilom. 

"  My  (ametime  general."    Shaketp.:  Coriolaniu,  iv.  I. 

some'- time^,  .cufv.      [Eng.   some,  and  time, 

with  the  addition  of  the  adverbial  suffix  -5 

(fclie  sign  of  the  genit.  sing.),  as  in  needs,  twice.] 

1.   At  times,  at  intervals  ;    from  time    to 

time  ;  now  and  tlien  ;  not  always. 

•  2.  Once,  formerly  ;  at  an  indefinite  past 
period. 

"  The  dowager,  lomettmei  our  brothpr'a  wife." 

Sh<ik<.'»p.  :  Henry  VIII..  ii.  i. 

same'-wbat,  •  som-hwat,  s.  &.  adv.    [A.S. 

sumkwLEt.] 

A,  As  suhst a^itive : 

1.  Sometliing.  though  it  be  uncertain  what. 

"Someuflutt  wejuustdo."      Sluikesp.:  Rich.  II. ,11.1. 

2.  Sometliing  ;  more  or  less  ;  a  certain  quan- 
tity or  degree,  indeterminate  or  not  specdied. 

"  This  gentleman  told  lomewhat  of  my  tale." 

Shiikesp.  :  Meagure/ur  Slea^ure,  v.    . 

B.  As  adv. :  In  sfune  degree  or  measure ; 
rather,  a  little  ;  to  some  extent. 

"  Yet  for  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Someurhat  exCravagaut."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  vU  fia, 

•  some' -when,  aitv.  [Eng.  some,  and  when.] 
At  some  indefinite  time  ;  sometime  or  other. 

Some'-Where,  ado.  [A.S.  sumhwcBr.]  In  or 
to  some  place  or  other  unlcnown  or  not  speci- 
fied ;  in  one  place  or  another. 

"  He's  lomewhere  gone  to  dinner." 

Sh'iktiMp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  IL  1. 

*  Bome'-While,  adv.  [Eng.  some^  and  while.] 
Ouce  ;  for  a  time. 

"  Under  ci>lour  nf  the  ahepherds  $nmeichlle 
There  crept  In  wolve*"  full  of  fr.iud  find  guile." 
Spenter  :  tilwphearda  CtUemter ;  Alay. 

*  some'-whi-ther,  adv.  [Eng.  som^,  and 
wh'tfier.]  To  'some  iudeflnite  or  indeter- 
minate place. 

so'-mite,  ».    [Somato-v] 

Zonl. :  A  segmentof  thebody  in  anannulose 
animal. 


som'-ma-ite,  s.    [^After  Monte  Somma,  wliere 

found; 'suit.  -lU  (Min.).] 
Min. :  The  hanie  as  Ledcitk  (q.v.). 

sdm-ma-ru'-ga-ito.  x.    [After  E.  von  Som- 
maruga  ;  sull.  -Ue  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  An  auriferous  variety  of  QersdorffiCa 
(q.v.),  found  ut  Uozbanyu,  Uiiugary. 


'  sommo,  a. 
'  Bomme,  s. 


[Some.] 
[Sum,  s.] 


"  som'-mell  (or  as  sdm-ma'-^),  «.     [Pr.= 

sleep,  lepuse,  from  Lat.  so/ztnii-';.) 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  Sleep,  slumber. 

2.  Music :  A  grave  nir  in  old  serious  operas* 
80  named  as  inducing  sleepiness. 

*  som'-mer  (I),  s.    [Suhmer  (i), «.) 

*  som'-mer  (2),  «.    [Sdmmer  (2),  ».] 
som'-mer-ing,  5.    [Summerino.] 

*  som'-mer-set, «.    [Somersault.} 

som'-mite,  s.    [Sommaite.] 

Min.:  A  clear  glassy  variety  of  Nephellne 
(q.v.)  found  associated  with  many  other  species 
in  a  volcani<:  agglomerate  on  Monte  Summa. 

*8dm-nam'-bu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  somnus  = 
sleep,  ,ind  ambti'lo  =  to  walk.]  Of  or  relating 
to  somnambulism  or  sleep. 

"Ecstatic  from  tomnamhuijtr  repose." 

E.  O.  Browning:  /fapoteon  III.  tn  Italy. 

*  85m-nam'-bu-late»  v.i.  &  t.    [Somkam* 

BULAR.J 

A.  Intrans. :  To  walk  in  one's  sleep ;  to 
wander  in  a  dreamy  stite,  as  a  somnapibulist. 

"He  lomnamhuliited  all  about  his  own  mill  in  ths 
daytime,"— fl»it/»/  Telegraph,  AjirU  1,  1886. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  walk  over  or  along  in  a 
state  of  soninambulisin. 

"Ilia  eminence  ng^iln  tomnambiUates  the  PromeD- 
sde  de  la  Rose  "—Carlyle  :  Dianvnid  Neckince.  ch.  rlv. 

*  som-nam-ba-la'-tion,  s.  [Somnambu- 
LATK.]  Tlie  act  of  walking  in  sleep ;  soninam- 
bulisin. 

*  som-nd.m'-'ba-la-tor,  «.  [Somnambd- 
LATE.]  One  who  walks  iu  his  sleep  ;  a  som- 
nambulist. 

*  som-nSm'-bule,  s.  [Somnambular.]  A 
somnambulist,  a  sleep-walker. 

SOm-n^m'-ba-lic,  a.  iSosrwAMriULAR.]  Per- 
tiiining  to  or  practising somnainbuliatn  ;  walk- 
in  one's  sleep. 

"  Whether  the  act  may  not  have  been  performed  in 
^lomnambuliceU\.'iei." —Daily  Titci/raph.  Nov.  4.  l&Bft. 

8om-nS.m'-bu-li^m,  s.  [Lat.somnus=sleep; 
ambulo  —  to  walk,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -is?7i.J 

Pathol. :  Strictly  speaking,  the  act  of  walk- 
ing  in  one's  sleep,  but  used  in  a  wider  sense 
for  all  the  phenomena  which  tike  place  when 
a  jierson,  app.irently  insensible  to  external 
ob[ects.  acts  as  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
seiou.sness.  The  somnnmbulist  not  merely 
drejims  like  othei-s,  but  he  carries  his  dream 
into  action.  Talking  or  crying  in  sleeji  is  a 
mild  form  of  sorniiambulisit..  In  the  typical 
cases  of  somnambulism  a  person  rises  from 
bed,  and  sets  about  the  duties  of  the  day,  or 
leaving  the  house  by  a  window,  climbs  upon 
the  rnof  unconscious  of  danger,  or,  quitting 
it  by  tlie  door,  proceeds  to  walk  forth  along 
the  sfieetor  road.  Sometimes  one  Intellect- 
ually disposed  tries  a  diflUcult  problem  which 
has  battlecl  his  efforts  during  the  day,  or  note* 
down  a  fact  which  he  is  anxious  imt  to  forget. 
Soninambulism  arises  from  derangement  o' 
the  nervous  system,  and  may  be  iiliopathic  or 
symptomatic,  ami  is  said  to  be  produced  by 
animal  magnetism.  It  sninetimes  appears  to 
exist  alon;,'  with  good  healtli ;  in  most  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  to  catalepsy,  ecstasy,  and 
possibly  insanity. 

s8m-n?im'-ba-list,  s.  [Somnameular.] 
One  who  is  snbjei-t  to  or  practises  somnam- 
bulisiii ;  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 

"The  lomnambittift  directs  himself  with  unerring 
certainty  thnrngli  the  mott  iittricate  wiudiuga."— 
BiShop  I'orteoiu  :  Sermon.     (1733.) 

■som-n&m-bu-list'-ic»a.  [Eng.  somnambu- 
list:  -ic.J  Pert-:iiriiTi;4  to  or  relating  U)  sora- 
nainbnlism;  allectL-d  by  or  pmctisiug  som- 
nambnlism. 


"A  »i 
Sevt.  CO, 


nnambullttic  murderesa."— Oaf/y  Telrffrap^ 


bSil,  bo^ ;  po&t.  j(5^1 ;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hiii,  ben^h ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-oian, -tian  =  Bb^n.   -tlon, -slon  =  abon ; -tion, -^on  =  zhozu   -<jious, -tlous, -sious  =  shus.    -  ble, -41e,  &&  =  b^l,  d^L 
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•  s6m'-ner,  s.  tSDMaoSEB.)  A  summoner, 
au  apparitor. 

•aom'-ni-al,  a.  [La(.  somniiim  =  a.  An-nn\; 
!?"«r=:tkep.l  Pevtaiuing  or  relaUug  to 
dreams  ;  iuv.)lviiig  dreauis.    iCakndge.) 

•  som-ni-a-tive,  *  som -ni-a-tor-^.  a- 
[SOMNIXL.!  Pertaining  or-relating  to  dreams 
or  dreaming  ;  producing  dreams. 

■•After  ...y  i,m.M„(o™  eiercit*ttoas.  -rrgujtart. 
liabelais.  blj.  iii..  cli   xslll. 

•  som-nic'-n-lous,  o.  [Lat.  sommculosus  = 
d?"sv  from  m™..«^  =  sleep.]  Inclmed  to 
sleep  ;  drowsy. 

•  Bom-nif -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  somnifer,  from 
^Z^=  ,kip!^and Zero  =  to  bring.]  Causing 
or  producing  lleep;  soporiferous,  soponfc. 

»  Bom-nlf-iC.  a.  [Lat.  somniu  =  sleep,  and 
/ac^=  to  m'rke.l  Causing  or  producing  sleep  ; 
somniferous.  ._     .    a  , 

■■  AU  aliko  lomnt/ic/'-SoutteS  ■  l"""'-  '^  ''-  *'  '• 

•  aom-nif -ii-goua,  a.  [Lat.  somnus  =  sleep, 
!nS^/«"=to%nt  to  flialit.l  Driving  away 
sleep  ;  preventing  sleep. 

•B6m-nn-6-quen9e.  s.    [Lat.  somau*  = 

sleep,  and  loqmnB,  pr.  P="--  "'  /"S^tHlW,  2 
speak'.]  The  act.  custom,  or  habit  of  talking 
in  one's  sleep  ;  soinniloquism. 

•  s6m-nn-o-qui?m,  s.  [Somniloquence.] 
Somniloquence,  sleep-talking. 

•som-nir-o-quist,  s.  [Somniloquence.) 
One  who  bilks  in  las  sleep. 

•  Bom-nir-o-quous,  a.  [Somniloqdence.] 
Apt  to  talk  in  one's  sleep. 

•  som-nil'-o-auy,  s.  [Somniloquence.]  The 
!ot  "bit,  o"™stom  of  talking  in  ones 
sleep  ;  somniloquence. 

•  BOm-nip-a-thist,  s.  [Eng.  somni))a(A(y) ; 
Xil^    A  person  in  a  state  of  somnipathy. 

BSm-mo'-a-thy,  s.  (Lat.  somnus  =  sleep, 
ami^?.  ?X*(pa(M  =  snirenng.l  Sleep 
from  some  external  inHuence,  as  mesmerism. 

som-ni-um,  s.    [Lat.)    A  dream. 

•  Bom-niV-6-lent,  s.  [Lat.  sommvs  =  sleep, 
and  ro(£M,  seuit.  vikntis,  pr.  par.  of  volo  - 
to  want,  to  like  to  have.]  Au  opiate.  (Jiidi- 
ar((»"ii;  C/arissrt,  v.  346.) 

Bom  -nd-lence.  a6in'-n6-len-9y.  *  somp- 

no-lenoe,  s.  (Fr.  smnnvUnce,  from  Lat. 
siDiuu-teiUiu,  from  mitmuUntus  =  sleepy  ;  soni- 
jms  =  sleep.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sleepiness,  drowsiness  ;  in- 
clination to  sleep. 

••  smnoU„M  «lter  me»l.  is  a  .imlta  t\fa  of  a  .cak 
digestiOD.— J/fM'Jn  Ooi"i  :  System  of  ilvdi^ine. 

2    Pathol.  :   A  state  intermediate  between 
sleeping  and  waking  ;  drowsiness. 
•8om.'-n6-lent,a.  [Lat.som»ti!e'i(as.)  Sleepy, 
drowsy  ;  inclined  to  sleep. 

"  He  i«  ioTmoibly  lamnOent.- -  Lamb :  LtUer  W 

•  Bom'-no-lent-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  somrwlent; 
■iy.]    Sleepily,  drowsily. 

•  s6m'-n6-ll?ni,  s.  [Lat.  somnus  =  sleep.) 
The  state  of  being  in  magnetic  sleep ;  the 
doctrine  of  magnetic  sleep. 

•  som-nop'-a-thist,  s.    (Somsipathist.) 

•  Bom-nop-a-thy,  s.    [Somnipathy.) 
•aom-one,  •sompne.v.t.    (Summon.) 

•  Bomp-nour,  s.  [Summoner.]  An  apparitor.' 

•■  Sayde  this  yimsii.  '  "'ll'o^' ■«''"''".'.? '     ... 
Thl3  .,mp»o"r  anawcd.  a-d  »yd^  .  ^»5;,^  ,  „„ 

son.  *  sone,  •  aonne,  *  aune,  s.  [ A.s.  sunu , 
min  with  Dut.  20011.;  Icel.  simr,  sirnr;  Dan. 
son  ;'Sw.  sou  ;  (J.  H.  Ger.  siiiiu  ;  Goth,  svmis  ; 
Ger.  sohn:  Lith.  sunvs;  Enss.  sum;  Gr. 
„',05  (/iiiios) ;  Sansc.  sunn,  from  m,  su  =  to  be- 
get, to  bear.) 

1  A  male  child  ;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent 
father  or  mother.    (Genesis  xxi.  10.) 

2.  Applied  sometimes  to  the  male  offspring 
of  an  animal. 


3    A  male    descendant,  however    remote  ; 
hence,  in  the  plural,  descendants  generally. 
■■Adam's  «™  aro  my  brethrBii.''-S)wA:«';>. .'  ■»"«* 
Jdo  about  J^otfuittf,  iL  I. 

i  Specif.,  with  the  definite  article  the 
second  person  of  the  Godhead,  Jesus  CUnst, 
the  Saviour.    [K  2.  (1) ;  3.  (3),  (4).] 

5  A  male  adopted  into  a  family ;  a  male 
dependant ;  any  person  who  stands,  or  is 
supposed  to  stand,  in  the  relation  of  a  son  to 
a  parent.    (Exodus  ii.  10.) 

6  The  form  of  address  used  by  an  old  man 
to  k  young  one,  by  a  fathex  confessor  to  his 
penitent,  by  a  priest  or  teacher  to  his  dis- 
ciple, or  the  like.     (1  Samuel  in.  b.) 

7  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country. 

"  Y.  fr^'-ta™  '<""■  '""^'•iTjSf'ia  Somt- 

8  The  produce  of  anything. 

"  Earth's  tall  .<m.,  th.  «''» V-^Jtr™  ■'"'.".'1»»- 

9  A  person  whose  character  partakes  so 
stron-ly  of  some  quality  or  characteristic  as 
to  suggest  the  relationship  of  son  and  parent. 

"  Thau  wander  forth  tbe  S"7iB     _ 
0.  B»lial.  iiowu  .ith  "'-l«'i|^''?;;'r,'i  too. 

f  1.  Son  Wore  thefatlur : 

Bot  ■  (1)  Petasites  rmlgnris ;  (2)  Tussilago 
Fa,-/ara;\i)  filago  gennaniai ;  (i)  Cole  nam 
autumnale :  (5)  Epilobium  hir^tum.  (1  ,  (2  , 
and  (4)  are  so  called  because  the  tioweis 
Appear  before  the  leaves;  (3)  b'-'-^use  he 
oWer  flowers  are  situated  in  the  forks  of  the 
voun-er  branches ;  and  (.5)  because  the  seed- 
vessels  project  before  the  flower  opens. 

2.  .Son  of  God ; 
n)  Christ:  (a)  As  Second  Person  of  the 

Trinity,  and  standing  in  a  certain  mysterious 
relation  to  the  First  (Matt,  ^f  ni  19)  (W 
because  of  his  miraculous  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (Luke  i.  3a)  ;  (c)  because  of  his  resurrec- 
tion (Rom.  i.  4).  .  „  T  u 
(2)  Applied  to  the  angels  (Gen.  vi.  2 ;  Job 
i.  6,  xxxviii.  7),  and  to  behevers  in  Christ 
(Rom.  viii.  14). 

3.  Son  of  Man: 

(1)  A  descendant  of  Adam.  (Job  pv.  6; 
Ps.  cxliv.  31,  cxlvi.  3 ;  Isa.  h.  12,  Ivi.  2.) 

(2)  A  title  applied  by  way  of  distiuotion.  It 
occurs  about  eighty  times  in  Ezckiel. 

(3)  The  Messiah.     (Dan.  vii.  18;  of.  Acts 

Vii.  56.)  ,  .  ir  ■ 

(4)  A  title  applied  by  Jesus  to  himself  in 
the  Evangelists,  and  ascribed  to  him  by  St. 
John  in  the  Apocalypse  (i.  13,  xiv.  14). 

8on-in-law,  s.     A  man  .married  to  one's 
daugliter. 
son'a  bro'W,  s. 
Bot. :  The  Great  Bush  or  Bulrush. 

sd'-nan9e,  30-nan-9y,  s.    [Sonant.] 

•  1.  A  sound,  a  tune. 

■•  Let  tbo  trampets  BOtmd  . 

The  tucket  jraance.'       ShaUsp.     Hm-i  r..  UL  1 

2.  The  quaUty  of  being  sonant ;  sound. 
so'-nant,  a.  &  s.      [Lat.  sonoiw,  pr.  par.  of 
sono'=  to  sound.) 

A.  As  adjective  ; 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  sound ; 
sounding.  ,   ,    ,    .■ 

2  ProTiuM. :  Applied  to  certain  alphabetic 
sounds,  as  those  of  the  vowels  semi-vowels 
nasals,  and  flat  mutes,  as  (>,  d,  v,  2.  !7. Jfe 
sound  of  which  is  prolonged,  or  nttered  with 
some  degree  of  resonance  or  intonation  in 
opposition  to  aspir-ites,  as  s,  th,  and  haid 
mutes  or  surds,  as  /,  p,  t. 

B,  -4s  substantive: 
Pronunc.  :  A  sonant  letter. 

"Since  the  Boimiil  eleraenU  In  connected  rooech  are 

stif,s:;aM™'f^.;roftCi^ibXtSe",c'r>sna 

the  dlrert?or„f  so.mncy.  a«d  .urds  are  «;;■■«"«'!  f^^ 
,o„nnM  more  often  than  the  reyerse.  -Uft.difj.  Li/e 

•  Orowth  0/  Langttage,  ch.  v. 

30-na'-ta,  s.     (Ital.,  from  sonare  (Lat.  sono)  = 
to  sounci.) 

Music ;  A  term  originally  applied  to  any 
kind  of  musical  composition  for  iiistiunients, 
as  distinguished  from  vocal  compositious, 
which  we?e  called  Cantatas.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, confined  to  compositions  for  solo  instiu- 
ments,  generally  the  pianoforte.  The  terin 
Sonati  or  Suoi/ata,  as  ap,.lied  to  a  musKual 
composition,  was  Hrst  used  about  t^'=^«g'n- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Those  of 


that  time  so  called  had  but  one  movement, 
they  were  in  fact  simply  ai.s  arranged  in 
parts  f.ir  an  instrument  or  instiumfiits.  A 
modern  sonaU  is  generally  constructed  upon 
the  following  plan:  The  first  movement  is  an 
allegro,  sometimes  with  an  introduction,  but 
more  frequently  without  one;  the  second, 
"the  slow  movement,"  is  set  in  »">' t''""^;. ''!'; 
tween  adagio  and  andante;  and  tlie  hnal 
movement  is  an  allegro.     [Conceeto.] 

son'-oUua,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  .rovx"?  (songtihoa) 
=  the  sow-thistle.) 

Bot  :  SowthiRtie ;  a  genus  of  Lactuceffi.  In- 
volucre imbricated  with  two  or  three  rows  ol 
unequal  and  at  length  coi.nivent  scales,  tumid 
at  the  base  ;  few-flowered  ;  receptacle  naked  , 
pappus  pilose;  achenes  much  co'"P"«««°; 
not  hooked.  Known  species  about  f"rty.  f'""' 
temperate  climates.  The  ('onimou  Saw-thistle 
IS  oleracem)  abounds  in  most  parts  of  Lnrope, 
ks'  a  weed  in  gardens  and  cultivated  fields. 
The  young  tops  and  leaves  are  much  used  as 
greens,  and  the  plant  is  eaten  by  sI'^P  ""f 
Bwine.  It  is  a  favorite  food  with  the  rabbit 
and  hare. 


a6n'-9S^,  a.    [Sonst.] 
•Bondd),  s.    (Sand.) 

*  sond  (2),  •  aonde,  s.     [Send.]    A  message, 
a  dispensiitiou  ;  a  messenger. 

••  Fvve  yeer  and  moie,  a.  liked  Crlitea  lonie. 
eJ  thit  hir  sch,p  '^Pi"«''f^,:;^^'°f°T..  t.sn 

son'-de-li,  s.    (Native  name.) 

Zool. :  Crocidura  myosiira.    [Musk-rat,  2.) 

*  BOne,  ado.    (SooN.l 

*  aone,  s.    (Son.) 
aons.  s.    [A.S.  sang,  song,  from  sang,  pa.  t.  of 

"wan  =  to  sing;  cogll.  with  Dut.  ^'•"!7;  !«■  • 
songr;  Sw.  sdna;    Dut  &  Ger.  soitj;   Goth. 
saggws.] 
I.  Literally: 

1  That  which  is  sung  or  uttered  with 
musical  modulations  of  the  voice,  whether  of 
a  human  being  or  of  a  bird  ;  a  singing. 

•■Tlie  nielit.«arbllug  bird  that  now  awake 
Tunes  aiveeteat  hie  love-labur  d  long. 

2  A  short  poem  to  be  sung  or  uttered  with 
musical  modulations.  ^  musical  setting  of  a 
short  poem  or  portion  ol  prose.  The  » old  is 
generally  applied  to  solos,  but  sometimes  also 
to  compositions  for  two  or  more  voices.  Q  he 
second  subject  of  a  sonata  is  sometimes  called 
the  "song."  ,  ^. 

•■  ThU  curlone  piece  (a  jonj  or  catch  in  -praise  ol  the 

?;|S'3^hr^i;^.So.s  ui^-in-^^fi^ 

3.  A  lay,  a  strain,  a  poem. 

•■Nothing  but  «o".«  of  death.- 

Shak,^^p.  "  /^e/irv  rlll.,  1.  8. 

4  Poetry  in  general ;  poetical  compositions, 
verke.    (Mifto. ;  F.  i.,  iii. '2W.) 

IL  Fig.:  A  mere  trifle;  something  of  little 
or  no  value. 

■■  Eycrgreen.  -who  wM  bought  lor  a  mere  long-  - 
aioit,  Sept.  2,  1885. 

•i  (1)  An  old  song :  A  mere  trifle  ;  an  insig- 
niftcant  sum. 

Addiiott.  , 

(2)  Sottjo/ Solomon;  [Solomons  Sono]. 

(3)  S0115  o/«ie  Three  Holy  Children: 
Apocryplia :  One  of  the  three  pieces  fo™e'^\y 

incorporated  with  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  It 
"onstitutes  a  single  chapter,  with  B.xty-eigM 
verses.  According  to  Westcott  the  ao- 
ropt'fess  of  the  naSative  in  Daniel  furnished 
S'oi-casion  for  the  introduction  o  ;e  Prajer 
and  the  hymn"  immediately  after  ui.  23,  but 
?he  f  Sfuent  is  now  placed  in  >";«'  ^P'^^ 
of  the  Acocrypha  between  Baruch  and  the 
Uis  ory  of  Sil'a una.  It  opens  witli  a  rrayer 
of  Aziias  from  the  midst_  "f  "n=  h  e  (  -22  , 
describes  the  fierceness  of  the  lvalue  (.3  ..i), 
and  concludes  with  a  call  from  the  three  con- 
fessors to  the  heavens,  the  angels,  the  eaith 
the  winds,  the  animals,  man,  Uie  servants  of 
God  and  specially  themselves,  to  «orsh^ 
and  bless  tile  Lord.  The  f^Vf^  "'^^^Z 
seems  to  have  had  a  different  an  .0.  f  om  e 
rest  of  the  book.  It  makes  no  al'"^'™  t"  t  e 
fiery  furnace,  and  while  verse  16  tell,  that  the 
temple  with  its  woiship  had  ceased  to  ex.»t 
verses  31,  32,  62  imply  that  it  had  not  passed 


«r.  wore,  W9lt  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  r^e.  fuU.  try.  wnan. 
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away.  Neither  the  authorship  nor  tlie  date 
fs  known.  The  Codfx  Alexandrinns  places 
the  book  as  two  psithns  at  the  uiul  of  the 
Psalter,  calling  them  "The  prayer  of  Azarias" 
and  the  "Hymn  of  our  Fathers."  Other 
Greek  and  Latin  psalters  iuiopt  the  same  ar- 
rangement, and  veises  ;i5-0(i,  under  the  name 
of  the  lienedicite,  hav*;  been  used  litui;;i<-!illy 
in  the  Christiau  Church  from  the  fourtli  cen- 
tury till  now. 

song-birdt  s.  A  singing-hird,  a  bird  that 
sin.;s ;  they  are  cliiefly  confined  to  certain 
families  of  the  Insessores. 

*  song'Craft,  s.  The  art  of  composing 
BODgs  ;  skill  in  versification. 

song-sparrow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Melosin:a  melodia,  acitmmon  North 
American  species,  about  nix  inches  long, 
rufous-brown  above,  white  Iiolow,  breast  aud 
sides  with  dark  rufous  streaks. 

song-thrush,  $.    [Thrush.] 

song,  pret.  of  V.     [Sing.] 

"eong'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  5^11(7;  -/»/(0.]   Disposed 
or  alile  tu  sing  ;  melodious. 

•song'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  song.  s.  ;    -ish.]    Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  songs. 

"The  recitative  part  of  the  apenv  requires  a  mora 
maat;uUiie  be-iwty  of  expreaaioii  aii<l  uuund  :  the  otiier. 
which  (for  WHUt  ol  a  proper  Euiilish  wurd)  I  inuat  cull 
"       soiigigh  part,    inilst  iibniiiid    in   the  softUeBS  and 


vari-^-ty     of    uuiahvn.'—DrfjUen  : 
(Pief.) 


Albion's  England. 


"  s6ng'-leS3,  a.     [Eng.  song  ;  -Uss.} 

1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  singing  :  as,  a 
aongless  bird. 

2.  Without  song;  not  singing. 

"  And  silent  rows  the  iongl^'ix  iiondolier." 

Si/ron :  ChiiUe  Harold,  Iv.  8. 

songless-blrds»  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Mesomyodi 
(q.v.). 
song'-ster,  s.     [A.S.  saiigystre,  sa-ngcstre  =  & 
female  singer.] 

*  1.  A  female  singer. 

"AVas.seI,  like  a  ue'it  seiupsterand  goiiyster:  her  page 
bearing  a  bruwu  bowL"— Ben  Jonson:  Matqtte  nf 
ChriitiiKU. 

t  2.  One  who  sings  ;  one  who  is  skilled  in 
singing.  (Seldom  applied  now  to  human 
beings  except  in  contempt.) 

*  3.  A  writer  of  songs. 

"  He  from  ItalitiU  sougittert  takes  his  cue ; 
Set  Paul  to  niuaic.  he  a.iall  quut«  him  too." 

Cowper:  fvogress  of  Error,  112. 

4.  A  bird  that  sings  ;  a  song-bird. 

"  InnunierouM  tanrjstert.  in  the  freifaeniog  ehrule 
Of  new-sprung  leaves."  .     Thomson :  Spring,  608. 

BOng-  stress  ,  :i.  [Eng.  songster  ;  -tss  ;  the 
wuid  is  thus  really  a  double  feminine.]  A 
female  singer.    CTIiomson:  Hwmnier,  TU6  ) 

^  A  woid  of  recent  introduction,  and  which 
was  not  introduced  till  it  had  been  forgotten 
that  songster  was  originally  feniinine.  (Trench: 
English  Past  &  Present,  p.  112.) 

aon'-i-fer,  s.  [Soniferous.]  An  acoustic 
iiistinnient  for  colleeting  sound  and  convey- 
ing it  to  the  ear  of  a  partially  deaf  person. 

SO-nif'-er-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  snnus  =  sound,  and 

/ero  —  to  bear,  to  bring.]    Producing  or  con- 
veying sound.     [Sonorous,  If.] 

"Let  the  8 nil] ect- matter  of  sounds  be  what  it  will 
cither  the  atrni'uphere  in  f:ro-8,  or  the  lethereal  part 
thereof,  or  totiifi-rfnu  parti'les  of  budl«9,  as  some 
laiiuy.'— />erAa»»;  i'hi/sico-TliJ-olii'ji/,  bit.  iv,.  cb.  iii^ 

son'-less,  a.  [Eng.  son;  -less.]  Having  no 
son  ;  destitute  of  a  son. 

"  For,  tonle*t  left  loDg  years  Hgo, 
His  wruth  iu.ide  luauy  a  childless  foe." 

Bj/run:  Siege nf  Coriiitii, 'XIV. 

•  Sonne  (1),  s.    [Son.] 

•  Sonne  (2),  s.    [Sun.] 

* son'-ne-kin,  .s.  [Eng.  son;  dimin.  suff. 
-ki)i.]    A  little  son. 

"This  word  TratSiOf,  lonntkinJ'—Udal:  Apoph.  nf 
Erasmus,  p.  233. 

Bon-ner-^t'-l-a.s.  [NamedafterM.  Sonnerat, 
a  P>«nch  botanical  traveller.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrteae.  Known  species 
eiglit;  trees  from  the  East  Indies.  Sonnemtia 
acida,  a  small  evergieen  tree  growing  in  tidal 
creeks  and  liltnial  forests  of  In<tia,  Burmah, 
&c.,  produces  a  slightly  add  anrl  bitter  fruit 
eaten  in  the  Sunderbunds.  The  Malays  use 
it  as  a  condiment,  and  a  species  of  silkworm 
feeds  on  its  leaves. 


son- net,  'son-et,  *son-ette,  s.  [Ft. 
sonnvt.  from  lUil.  ^w/tt^^H,  diniiu.  of  sono  (Lat. 
sonas)  —  a  sound.] 

1.  A  short  poem,  especially  of  an  amatory 
kind.  At  first  it  was  nut  imperative  that  it 
should  consist  of  exactly  fourteen  lines. 

"  He  [Arioo)  had  a  wondt^rful  dt-sire  ti>  chaunt  a 
lonnd  or  hymn  untu  A|iuUo  i'yLhiuii." — A  HvlUttid : 
Plutarch's  Aloralt.  p.  343, 

2.  The  sonnet  proper  is  a  form  of  verse  of 
Italiiin  origin,  and  consists  of  fourteen  lines, 
eacli  of  five  accents,  the  whole  being  divide<i 
into  two  uneipial  parts^l)  the  first  of  eight 
lines,  ('2)  the  second  of  six.  (1)  In  the  tirst  p-irt 
thtre  are  two  I'onr-Iine  st^inzas.  In  each 
stanza  the  two  middle  lines  rhyme  together, 
and  the  two  outside  lines  rhyme  txjgether, 
and  the  second  stania  repeats  the  same 
rhymes  as  tlie  lirst.  (2)  The  second  part 
consists  of  two  threedine  stanzus.  The  tirst, 
second,  and  third  lines  in  the  first  stanza 
rhyme  severally  with  the  lirst,  second,  and 
tliinl  lines  in  the  second  stanzii.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  sonnet  great  variety  pre- 
vails. Tlie  six  lines  all  rhyme  in  some  way 
together;  but  sometimes  thei-e  are  only  two 
rhymes  instead  <if  three.  Shakespeare's  son- 
net consists  of  fourteen  lines,  each  of  five 
accents.  Tlie  first  twelve  rhyme  alternately ; 
the  last  two  rhyme  together. 

sonnet-writer,  s.    A  sonneteer. 

'"George  Whetstiin.  a  simuet-wriicr  of  aoiue  lauk."— 
WarUni :  Hut.  English  Poetry.  \\\.  483. 

*  son'-net,  v.i.  &  (.    [Sonnet,  s.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  cotnpose  sonnets. 

B.  Trans. :  To  compose  sonnets  in  honour 
of. 

"They  sonneted  her.'— Se.  James's  Gazette,  Feb.  14. 
1887. 

son-net-eer',  s.  [Ital.  sonettiere;  Fr.  son- 
lU'tler.]  A  composer  or  writer  of  sonnets  or 
small  poems  ;  a  small  or  petty  poet. 

"  And  shows,  dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears. 
The  tDHUdlin  priitce  of  muurnful  sonneteers.' 

Byron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Heviewers. 

*  son-net-eer',  v.i.  [vSonneteeb,  a.)  To 
compose  sonnets  ;  to  rhyme. 

*  son'-net-ing,  s.  [Eng.  sonnet;  'ing.]  The 
act  of  composing  sonnets  ;  the  act  of  singing. 

"  Tusb,  iioDe  but  minatrelu  like  of  sonneting." 

Shakcsp.  .■  Love's  Labour's  Lout,  iv,  8. 

*  8oa'-net-ist,  5.  [Eng.  sonnet;  -ist.]  A 
sonneteer. 

"Greiit  Solomon  ainga  in  the  heavenly  quire, 
Aud  is  become  auew-fonud  somii^ast^' 

Dtthop  EiUl :  Satires,  I  8. 

*  son'-net-ize,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  sonmt ;  -ize.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  compose  or  write  sonnets. 

B.  Trans. :  To  celebrate  in  a  sonnet  or 
sonnets. 

"Now  could'  1  irynnetize  thy  piteous  plight." — 
SoxUhey :  A'ondescripts,  v, 

*  son'-nish,  a.   [Mid.  Eng.  soii?ifi  =  sun  ;  -ish.] 

Like  the  sun  or  its  beams  ;  sunny. 

sdn'-mte,  s.    [Sunnite.] 

SO-no'-ma-ite,  s.  [After  Sonoma  County, 
California,  wliere  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  sulphate  related  to  Pickeringite 
(q.v.).  Cryst;dline;  sp.gr.  1-604  rlustre  silky  ; 
culourles.s.  An  analysis  yielded  :  suli'hnric 
acid,  38"54  ;  alumina,  8'01  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
1-78;  magnesia,  7'33 ;  water  [44-34]  =  100. 
which  yields  the  formula  3MgS04+[Al2]SaOio 
+  33;iq. 

s6-n6m'-e-ter,  ».  [Lat.  so?i?«  =  a  sound, 
and  Gr.  ^eVpof  {iiietron)  =  a  measure.] 

1.  Acoustics  : 

(1)  An  instrnment  devised  by  Marloye  for 
determining  tlie  number  of  vibrations  made 
by  a  string  emitting  any  musical  sound. 
It  is  provided  with  a  series  of  weights,  to 
vary  the  tension  of  the  central  string,  tlie 
others  being  tuned  by  pegs,  and  has  three 
divided  scales,  one  corresponding  to  the 
modified  chromatic  gamut,  another  to  the 
tiue  chromatic  gamut,  and  the  third  the 
French  metre  divided  to  thousandtlis. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  testing  the  hearing 
capiicity  of  a  patient.  It  consists  of  a  smnll 
bell  on  a  table,  caused  to  make  a  definite 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time. 

2.  Elect.:  A  form  of  the  induction-l)alance, 
which  may  be  used  for  testing  the  sensitive- 
ness of  hearing,  comparing  resistances,  mea- 
suring the  sensitiveness  of  telephones,  &c. 


So-nbr'-a,  s.    [See  def.] 

f/eoff. :  The  most  north-westerly  state  of 
Mexico. 

Sonora^gum,  s. 

Chan.  :  A  l;i<:  produced  by  the  puncture  of 
a  eoceus  in  Mimosa  ceri/era.  Lung  used  in 
Mexico  as  an  irritant. 

*  BO-nor-if' -ic,  a.  [Lat.  soniw  =  sound,  and 
facio  =  to  make.]    Producing  sound. 

"  A  clocJt  strilces,  ami  puiiitH  to  the  hour  ...  an 
indii-iitiiit;  form  and  ton->rifLckti\xiMiY."—  iVatts:  Liate. 
pt.  1.,  ch.  vi.,  S  8.  •*  '  — »'- 

SO-nor'-i-ty,  s.    [Sonoroits.I    Sonorousness. 

"Tliere  ia  at  this  inoiiK^iit  no  baritnno  to  be  coDi- 

Iiarcd  fur  uieliow  ricluieaa  and  sonority  to  hla."— Ofcjft*. 
^eb.  4, 1(186. 

SO-nor'-ous*  a.  [Lat.  sonwus  =  loud  sound- 
ing, from  sonor  (genit.  sonnris)  =  sound  ; 
O.  Fr.  sonorenx;  Fr.  sonore;  Sp.  &  Hal.  snnoro.] 

1.  Giving  out  sound,  as  when  struck  ;  re- 
sonant, sounding. 

"All  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowiug  martial  KoiindA." 

union:  P.  U.  i.  8«. 

2.  Loud  sounding;  giving  a  clear,  hmd,  or 
full-volumed  sound. 

"And  near  the  atory's  end  sdee^) 
Boncrrous  Sdund  at  titiius  wan  htjird." 

Lonfffellow :   iVa/jsiUe  tnn.    (Finale.) 

*  3.  Yielding  sound  ;  charactHrizcd  by  sound  ; 
sonant:  as.  The  vowels  are  so/torous.  (Drythn.) 
4.  High-sounding;  magnificent  of  sound. 

"  His  expressiuns  are  sonoro)ts  and  more  nobk- :  hia 
verso  more  numerous,  and  bis  words  are  HultabUt  to 
his  thoughts,  sublime  and  lofty." — //ruden  :  Juvenal. 
(Ded.) 

II  Sonorous  is  properly  apjdied  to  bodies 
which  produce  or  originate  sound;  soni/emus 
to  bodies  which  convey  tlie  sonml,  or  rather 
the  vibrations  of  the  sound,  to  the  ear. 

sonorous-figures,  s.  pi. 

Acoustics:  Figures  formed  by  the  vibra- 
tions produced  by  sound.  If  the  bow  of  a 
violin  be  drawn  across  the  edge  of  a  plate  of 
glass  covered  with  any  fine  powder,  the 
powder  will  form  figures  standing  in  a  certain 
relation  to  the  tone  sounded.  The  figures 
depend  upon  the  nodal  lines  formed  by  the 
vibrations  of  tlie  phite.  Called  also  Acoustic- 
figures  and  Sound-tigures. 

SO-nor'-OUS-llS?',  adi'.  [Eng.  sovorws  ; -ly.] 
In  a  sonorous  manner;  with  sound;  reso- 
nantly. 

"  Alaking  a  noise  like  a  hog  that  eat  craiiia,  smack- 
ing and  Kniiiting  very  sonorously."— JUore  r  Antidote 
against  AChtusrn.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  Ix. 

so-nor'-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sonorous;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sonorous  ; 
the  quality  or  property  of  yielding  sound 
when  struck,  or  coming  into  collision  with 
auotlier  body. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  or  giving 
out  a  loud  or  clear  sound. 

"To attain  their  full  and  best  seaeonlng  tor  sonor- 
ousness." ^/toyle :   Works,  i.  450, 

3.  Magnificence  of  sound. 

SOn'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  8071 ;  -ship.]  Tlie  state, 
condition,  or  position  of  a  son  ;  the  relation 
of  a  son. 

"  Regeneration  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  God 
Alniigiity,  means  admission  uradoptiun  into  »-inthlp, 
or  spiritiml  citizeusbip." —  Waterland  :  Works,  lil.  848. 

s6n'-sy,  son'-sie,  a.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  sonas 
=  prosperity,  happiness.]  Lucky,  fortunate, 
good-humoured,  good-lnokin;.',  fat,  pleasant, 
plump,  thriving,  in  good  conditinn.     {Scotch.) 

"  My  tonsie,  smurkiug,  dear-boutrht  Beat," 

Burnt:  ItiventoTj/. 

*  son'-tie^,  s.  [A  con-upt.  of  sanctity,  or  of  Fr. 
sante  =  health.)    (See  etym.) 

"  By  God's  sondes,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit."— 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  it  2. 

8o6'-9ey,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  mixed  striped 
fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  in  India.  {Simmonds.) 

soo-^hong',  5.    [Souchong.] 

so6'-dra,  su  -dra,  *  soo'-der,  s.  [Sana.] 
The  fourth  caste*  in  tlie  old  Hindoo  social 
system.  It  contained  the  labouring  classes. 
It  has  now  split  into  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinct castes,  perhaps  a  hundred  existing  in 
any  ordinary  locality.  For  instance,  gold- 
smiths, blaiUsmitlis,  carpenters,  Ac,  are  not 
merely  distinct  callings  but  distinct  castes. 
[Caste.] 

soo'-fee,  s.    [Son.) 


botl«  b6^;  poiit,  J<$^1;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fbin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  I^enophon,  e^t.    -ing. 
Hklan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =■  shun;  -tlon,  -jlon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tions.  -eloua  =  ahuB.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bcl,  dfi. 
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sooja^sop 


ao6'-Ja,  s.    iSoY.i 


SOO'-jee,  sou-lee,  s.  IHind.,  &c.l  Intlian 
wlieat.  giuuiKl  but  not  pulverized;  a  kind  of 
spinolina.  It  nftt-ii  forms  a  pait  of  an  Aii^'lo- 
ludiait's  brealifa.-st. 

sooU'-ies,  sook-Jea,  soak;,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.) 

Bot. :  Trifolium  praUnse  and  the  genus  Tri- 
folium  (q.v.). 

SOOl,  s.      [SoOL  (2).] 

soom,  v.t.     ISwlM.]    (Scotch.) 

soon,  *sone,  'soone,  adv.kcL    tA.S.  s6na 
=  soon  ;  cogii.  witli  O.  Fiis.  sdn,  son  :  O.  Sax. 
sdn  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sdn  ;  Goth,  suns,  sjiiw.) 
A.  Asculi-erb: 

1.  In  a  short  time  ;  shortly  after  any  speci- 
fied ov  supposed  time  ;  shortly,  not  long. 

•"IHelKUia  to  cliide.  Imt  xoon  alie  stops  Ilia  lipa." 

ShaKap. :  I'eitru  A  Jdonu.  is. 

2.  Early  ;  before  the  usual  time. 

"  How  is  It  that  ye  are  come  80  loon  to-day?  '—ffxod. 
11.18. 

S.  Easily,  quickly,  readily,  shortly. 

"  Small  lights  are  »ooii  blown  out' 

Stiakesp- :  liaiie  of  Lttcreca,  617. 

1.  Readily,  willingly.  (Used  with  woiUd  or 
other  wold  expressive  of  will.) 

••  I  vKtutd  as  SOOM  B«-o  a  river  winding  through  woods 
and  meadows,  as  wheu  It  ia  tossed  up  in  so  many 
whimsii-al  rigures  at  \\rsnll\es."—.i(idUon  :  Oufirdian. 

•3.  As  early  :'s;  no  lat«r  than.  (Used  in 
old  phrases  sucli  iis  soon  ai  night  =  early  this 
evening  ;  soon  at  five  o'clock  =  as  early  as  five 
o'clock.)  ^  .. 

"  I  ahall  •««  you  foon  af  niflA'- 

Shakcsp.  :  Othello,  lil.  4. 

•B.  As  adj. :  Speedy,  quick. 

"  Make  you  loonfat  haste." 

Shtikelp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ill-  i. 

U  (1)  As  soon  as,  So  soon  as:  Immediately 
at  or  after  a  certain  event.    (Exodus  xxxii.  19.) 

(2)  Soomr  or  later :  At  some  future  time, 
more  or  less  near. 
aoon'-dxee,  soon-der,  sun'-der,  sftn'- 
dri,  s.     [Beiig.ili.l 

Bot.:  Ilerititra  UUoralis,  a  tree  growing 
abundantly  in  the  alluvial  soil  intersected  by 
manv  channels,  fringing  the  shores  of  Bengal, 
and  called  after  it  the  Snnderbunds  or  Soon- 
derbunds. 
Boon'-ee,  so6n'-nee,  «.    tSoiraiTE.) 

8odn'-er,  adv.     More  willingly,  preferably. 

soon'-er,  >.  One  who  acts  prematurely  or 
before  the  appoiuted  time;  used  as  an  epithet 
indicating  push  and  uuiuual  energy.  (U.S. 
Colloq.)  „  ,  ,  , 

•soon'-lj?,  adu.  [Eng.  soon;  -ly.\  Quickly, 
speedily,  soon. 

•■  A  masou  meets  with  a  stone  that  want,  no  cutting, 
and,  loonly  approving  ot  It,  place,  it  la  hi.  work.  - 
Mart. 

8o6p,  i.<.     (Sweep,  v.\    (Scotch.) 
Boo-pa'-ree,  su-pa-ri,  s.     IMahratta  »u- 

parf-  Hind,  supii/ari.l  The  fruit  of  the  Areca 
?ir  Betel  nut  tree.     Often  with  jxrn  (=  leaf) 
prefixed. 
8o6p  -ing,  s.    [Soop.] 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  (PI.) :  What  is  swept  up  or  together ; 
sweepings. 

soor'-acka.  sodr'-acks,  sour'-ackB,  s. 

[Gcr.  idin-ocft.l 
£ot. ;  Ritintx  Acetosa  and  R.  Aatosdla. 

soor'-ma,  snr'-ma,  s.  [Hind.  =  antimony.] 
A  preparation  of  antimony  with  which  Indian 
women  anoict  the  eyelids. 


soot-wart,  s. 

Path'l. :  A  wart  of  a  cancerous  type  pro- 
duced on  the  scrotum  of  chimney-sweeps  by 
soot.    (Jailed  also  Chimney-sweep's  Cancer. 

'soot,  v.l.    [SooT,  s.) 

1.  To  cover  or  foul  with  snot. 

2.  To  manure  with  soot. 

"The  laud  was  tooted  Itetore.' —  itortimer:   Bui. 
bandry. 

'  soote,  •  sote,  a.    isweet.] 

•  so6t'-er-kin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind 
of  lalse  birth,  fabled  to  be  produced  by  the 
Dutcli  women  from  sitting  over  their  stoves  ; 
hence,  an  abortive  proposal  or  scheme. 

"  Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  tooterkint  o(  wJL" 

Pope .-  ttuTKiad.  \.  126. 

•  soot -flake,  s.  [Eng.  soo(,  s..  and  Hate.)  A 
ttaUe  or  p.irticle  of  soot,  a  smut,  a  smudge. 

BOotb.  •  soth.  *  sothe,  a.  k  s.    [A.S.  Mh 
=  true,  a  true  thing,  tiutli ;  cogn.  with  IceL 
soiDir;  Sw.  sann ;  Dan.  sand.] 
■  A.  As  adjective: 

1.  True. 

"  Ne  whiche  1.  lala,  ne  whiche  is  aootK" 

Ootrer  ■  C.  A.,  vi. 

2.  Pleasing,  delightful,  sweet. 

'■  The  iootheet  shepherd  that  e'er  piped  on  plains/' 
Hilton;  Comiis,  ess, 

B.  .-IssitbstoJitii'e: 
1.  Truth,  reality. 

"  He  lieges  at  Wyucheatre.  the  loth  It  Is  to  seie.* 
/Col>en  de  Brunne,  p.  2a 

*  2.  Cajolery,  humouring. 

"  With  words  ol  looth." 

Shakf^p. :  Richard  11.,  ilL  a 

-^  3.  Prognostication. 

IT  In  sooth  :  In  truth,  indeed,  assuredly. 

"  In  tooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  snd." 

Shak^sp.  /  J/erchatd  of  1  erJice.  I  U 

soothe,  •  sotk-i-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  gesdJAian  = 
to'prove  to  be  true,  to  confirm,  from  sodA  = 
true,  sooth  (q.v.);  cf.  !7M(i((ft  =  a  p,ira3ite,  a 
flatterer  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sanna. ;  Dan.  sanat 
=  to  verify,  to  confirm.] 

*  1.  To  make  true,  to  confinn,  to  verify. 

•  2.  To  assent  to,  as  being  true  ;  to  confirm. 
•'  That  thUke  skonie  in  thy  enemies  mowethis  oil 

thy  person  be  not  lothed."— (Saucer :  Teltament  of 
Loue,  i. 

•  3.  To  say  yes  to ;  to  hnmour  by  assenting. 

•'  Good  my  lord,  loothe  him :  let  him  take  the  fellow." 
Shakelp. :  Lear,  hi.  4. 

4.  To  humour,  to  flatter. 

"  Is't  good  to  loothe  him  In  the«  contrnrieaT" 

Shaketp.  :  Comedy  of  Krrori,  Iv.  4. 

5.  To  gratify,  to  please,  to  delight. 

•'  In  this  way  Sir  Edward  was  Bo  much  tr,othed  tinA 
flattered  that  he  ceased  to  insist  on  hU  right.  — i/oc- 
auliiy :  Hitt.  Ettg.,  ch.  xvili. 

6.  To   soften,   to    assuage,  to    mollify,  to 
calm,  to  compose,  to  allay. 

"  still  there  is  r-iom  for  pity  to  ahat« 

And  toothe  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  Btate.       

Cowper:  Chanty.  19» 

So6th'-er,  s.  [Eng.  soo(fi(c);  -er.]  One  who 
ortliat  which  soothes  ;  a  flatterer. 

••  T  cannot  flatter ;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soifA,-rs."  ,„   ,     . 

Sh'tkeip.  :  1  ffenry  1^..  1».  1- 

•  BOOtk'-fast,  a.  [A.S.  sddhfast.]  True,  truth- 
ful, upright,  straightforward. 

"With  good  and  toothfatt  Ute." 

Turberviile :  DeiUh  of  E.  Arhundle 

'  sooth' -fast-noss,  s.  (Eng.  soothfast  :  -ness.] 
Truthfulness,  truth,  reality. 

"  Therfore  stonde  ye  and  be  ye  gird  ahouto  youia 
leendls  In  tifthfdttneste:'—iyycli^e  :  EJfesiet  rt. 

SOOth'-ing,  pi".  Pf".  OI'  "-      tSoOTHK.) 

sooth' -ing-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  soothing;  ■h.\  In 
a  smoothing  manner  ;  so  as  to  soothe  with  Bat- 
tery, soft  or  soothing  words. 

"  Tlie  moat  soo^Ai'ij/'tf  and  contentedly  deceived  that 
could  l>e  found  iu  the  world."— SArffo" .-  Don  Qutzote, 
pt.  Iv..  ch-  vii. 

'sooth-Uch,  'sooth-Uche.adp.  [Sootbly.] 

•  sooth' -ly,  ■  sotho  ly,  adv.  &  o,  (Eng. 
sooth  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  truth  ;  in  sooth ;  really, 

'**  Then  view  St  David's  niined  pile; 
And  h.iine  returiiliig.  Inothhi  swear. 
Was  uover  i-ceiie  so  sad  and  fair ! " 

Sc'ir( .'  Lay  of  Wie  Latt  llinttret,  IL  1. 

B.  As  atlj. :  True,  real. 

"  This  crooked  roniou.  for  in  toothly  (fuiae 
She  was  lier  genius  and  her  cuiinselli.r 

JlickJe :  Sy  Hartyn. 


SOO-Shong',  S.      [SODCBONO.) 

so6'-So6,  SU'-SU,  s.     [Native  name.) 

Zool  ■  Plulani.'^la  gangetim,  the  Gangetic 
Dolphin,  one  of  the  oldest  Cetaceans  known, 
since    Pliny   and   .Elian    both  allude  to  it. 

(PLJ1TA.-J1STA.1 

soot,  -sot,  'sote, J.  (A.S.  M;  cogn.  with 
Icef.  sot:  Sw.  snt:  Dan.  sod;  L.th.  sodis :  Ir. 
TOfd;  Uael.snilA;  Wei.  ™to.]  Small  carbon- 
aceous particles  arising  from  fuel  in  a  state 
of  imperfect  combustion,  ,ind  generally  adher- 
ing to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or  pipe  con- 
veying smoke  upward.  ^ 

ate   fat   fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  cam^l,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marinei  go   pot 
1^;  wb^e,"  olt  work.  who.  son;  m6te.  cub.  ciire.  ^nlte.  cur,  riUe.  fuU:  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e,  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


*  sooth -ness.  •  both-nes,  s.    (Eag.  sooth; 
-7uss.\    Truth,  upriglituess. 

"  Grei^Dre  wUt  t  Ills' wet.  and  wilnede  to  my  soiile 
Saviwlontor  thtn<J(A;»««.  IhBt  iiestjlb  lu  tiiyn  w«rics«. 
Pu:r»  Ptotomati,  \.  205. 

*  sooth-saw,  "  sooth-say, «.    (Eng.  sooth, 
aud  saw.] 

1,  A  true  saying,  a  prediction,  a  proverb. 

"  Bliewes.  vlalooa,  $oothtiii/eg.  And  proj'liesiei." 

!^riemer:  F.  Q.,  II.  U.  6L 

2.  A  portent,  an  omen. 

"  God  turn  the  same  to  good  tonthinf/." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  III.  vlll.  60. 

sooth' -say,  v.i.  (Soothsay,  s.]  To  foretell, 
to  prwlict. 

•■A  dAinsel.  possessed  with  a  aplrit  of  divination, 
met  UB.  which  brouglit  her  uiafitera  much  gtun  bj 
$oothsai/i>ig."—AcU  XvL  16. 

*  sooth'-say,  s.    [Soothsaw.] 

SOOth'-say-er,  «.     [Eng.  sooth,  and  sayer.] 

1.  Old.  Lung.  :  One  wlm  predicts  or  for*- 
tells  ;  a  foreteiler.  a  prngnnsticator. 

•'  A  ioothaajjer  bids  you  bBware  the  idea  of  March." 
Shukefp. :  Jutius  Catir.  1 1. 

2.  Entom.  :  Any  individnal  of  the  family 
Mantidse,  frnm  the  old  belief  that  these  in- 
sects would  indicate  by  gestnrea  the  road  a 
person  who  had  lost  his  way  shoidd  take. 

■■  In  ;ill  probability  when  the  itnthgnuer  la  supposed 
to  be  kindly  directing  smne  lost  child  in  the  wity  to 
its  home,  the  ttttltude  suggesting  this  kind  actjuii  U 
really  assumed  fur  defensive  purjwses."— CiuJen'i  .Va«. 
But..  vL  lao. 

SOOth'-say-ing,  s.     [Eng.  sooth,  and  saying.] 
*  1.  A  true  saying ;  truth. 
2.  The  act  of  predicting  or  foretelling;  ft 
prediction. 

••  Divinations  and  soottuatringi  and  dream*  are  vain.* 
— EtxletiaatfS  xxxiv.  6. 

800t'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sooty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sooty  or  foul  with 
soot. 

*SOOt~lsh,a.  [Eng.  soot;  ■ish.'\  ParUking 
of  the  nature  of  soot ;  sooty. 

•■  Thlnga  become  black  by  a  sootiih  and  fuUglnooB 
laaXtat."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

SOOf -y,  a.     [Eng.  soot ;  -y.l 
L  Ordinary  Jxinguage: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling .soot ;  fuliginous. 

*■  To  defecate  this  oil.  that  it  shall  not  ipend  Into  ft 
$9ott/  matter,"— H'jJA-jni. 

2.  Producing  or  cansing  soot. 

"  Fire  of  looty  coal."  3/Uton:  P.  L..  v.  MO. 

3.  Covered  or  fonl  with  soot. 

•'  Her  snowy  flngera  combing  his  ti>oty  beard."— 
Carevf:  Calum  BriiannieuTt^ 

L  Black,  dark,  dusky. 

"  Under  the  «oofy  flag  of  Acheron.' 

mUon:  Comui,  601 

n.  Bot. :  Fuliginous  (q.v.). 
sooty-albatroBS,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Diom&iea  /ulifiinosa,  found  in  all 
temperate  latitudes  s-uith  of  the  Equator. 
Plumage  dark  sooty  gray  ;  head  and  winga 
brown.  These  birds  breed  chiefly  in  the 
island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

sooty-tern.  «. 

Ornith.  :  Sterna  fitliginosa,  an  intertropical 
species.  Itbreedsiu  vastnBmI«ereon  Ascension 
Island,  where  it  is  known  as  tlie  Wide-Mwak.-. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  ihe  temjiemte  zone.  There 
is  a  smaller  epeciee  (S.  ausssUieta)  known  as  the 
Smaller  Sooty  Tern.  The  plumage  is  sooty 
black  above,  white  below. 

sooty  -water-mouse,  s. 

Zool.  :  Hydromys  fuliginosus,  uom  western 
Australia. 

•  soot'-Sr,  v.t.  [Sooty,  a.]  To  make  foul  or 
dirty  with  soot. 

"  Tanu'd  and  all  iootied  with  noinome  smoke." 

Chtipman.    I  Toad.) 

8Op,*S0ppe,  s.  [A.S.  soppa,  soppe  (not  found, 
but  seen  in  the  derived  verb  soppigan  =  to 
sop) ;  copii.  with  Icel  so]^a  =  a  sop,  from 
snpinn,  pa.  par.  of  ^pa  =  t"  sup;  so;ii  =  a 
sup,  a  sip:  O-  Dut.  soppe;  Dut.  sop;  Sw. 
sopjia  =  broth  ;  Low  Ger.  soppe  =  a  sop.  Sop 
and  soup  are  doublets.] 

L  I-it. :  Anything  steeped  or  dipped  and 
softened  in  liquor;  specitically,  something 
th'is  steeppd  in  broth  or  liquid  food,  and  in- 
tended to  be  eaten. 

•■Jesus  RunswerHd.  he  it  is  t«  whom  1  geueaiopp*. 
when  I  lii»ue  dipt  it."— John  ilU.    (1551.) 


sop— soporiferous 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Something  given  to  pacify ;  in  allusion 
to  the  iihi  legend  of  3op  given  to  Cerbeius, 
the  watch-dog  of  the  internal  rej^ioiis,  to 
pacify  him. 

"  Even  C«rberU3.  when  lie  Imd  rccoived  the  top,  per- 
mitted .£uetu  to  \i»a!i."—l>ruden:    FotttcHpt   Co  (A« 

•2.  A  tiling  of  little  or  no  value. 
sop  in- Wine,  sops-ln-wine,  s. 

Hot.:  (1)  Dtanfhiis  CaryopInjUus :  (2)  D. 
plumarius.  {Lyte.)  According  to  S'aies  the 
name  waa  given  to  any  pink  used  to  tlavuur 
wine. 

sop,  v.t.     [Sop,  5.1    To  steep  or  dip  in  liquor. 

"  His  cheeks,  aa  snowy  apples  inpt  in  wine." 

Fletilier :  Christ's  Triumph. 

^  To  sop  up :  To  dry  up,  as  by  rubbing  with 
a  dry  cloth,  a  sponge,  &c. 


•  sope.  s.    [SoAP.J 
•sop-er,  s.    [Supper.) 


Sopb,  s.     [See  defs.] 

1,  III  the  Kiiglish  Universitie3,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  sophister  (q.V.). 

'*Three    Cambridge  lof/tu,   and  three  pert  Templnra 
came,"  Pope:  Duuciad,  ii,  aTC. 

2.  In  American  Uuiveisities,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  sophomore  (q.v.). 

SO' phi,  sd'-phee,  *  so'-pli^,  s.    [Sofi.1 

1.  The  same  as  Son. 

2.  A  title  of  the  Emperor  or  Shah  of  Persia. 

"By  this  scimitar 
That  t]e\r  the  tophi  uud  n  Peniiaii  prince." 

Sha/C'sp. :  Sierchaut  of  Venice,  iL  1. 

•  soph'-ic,    *  sopU-ic-al,   a.      [Gr.    (ro<^6s 

{sophos)  =  wise.]     Teachiiig  wisdom. 

"  All  those  huoks  wbicb  are  called  tovhicat,  such  aa 
the  Wisdum  of  Sirach.  Ac.  tend  t"  teach  tlie  Jewa  the 
true  si»iritual  iiiciiiin.:  of  God's  economy." — Dr. 
Barrit :  On  the  iSrii  Clutpter  <tf  Jtuiah,  p.  364 

'BOph'-fOt  3.     [Gr.  ffo«^ia  (&Qj>hia\  from  0^05 
=  wise.]    Wisdom. 

"That  In  my  shield 
Tlie  senen  fold  sophie  u(  Mluerue  contein 
A  ni&tct)  more  mete,  syr  king,  than  any  her«.' 
Poemto/  Vncertaine  Auctvrt;  Death  of  Zoroai. 

*  sophime,  s,    [Sophism.] 

sopli'-i^ni,  *soph-isme,  5.  [Yr.  sophisme, 
from  Lilt,  sophisma ;  Gr.  <T6^L(Ty.a  isophisma), 
from  ffo^o?  (soplws)  =  wise  ;  Sp.  sojisnia;  Ital. 
sofisma,  sojismo.]  A  si>ecious  but  fallacious 
aiguinent  ;  a  specious  proposition  ;  a  fallacy  ; 
a  subtlety  in  reasoning  ;  an  argument  which 
is  not  supported  by  sound  reasoning,  or  in 
which  tlie  inference  is  not  justly  deduced 
from  the  premises. 

"  Full  of  Buhtlle  ii>phirme4,  which  doe  play 
With  double  seuces."        Spmter:  >'.  Q.,  III.  iv.  28. 

SOph'-ist,  s.  [Fr.  sophiste,  from  Low  Lat. 
sophista  ;  Gr.  a-o'^iarrj^  (sophisies)  =  a  cunning 
or  skilful  man,  a  sophist,  a  teacher  of  arts  and 
sciences  for  money,  from  trcK^n'^w  {sopliizd)  = 
to  instruct ;  co^ot  (sophos)  =  wise  ;  Sp.  & 
ital.  sojista.] 

1,  Lit.  £  Greek  Hist. :  A  word  used  at  first 
as  an  honourable  title,  but  afterwards  as  a 
term  of  reproach. 

(1)  A  master  of  one's  craft ;  a  person  dia- 
tanguished  for  learning  or  ability. 

"A  Sophist,  In  the  ^eiiuiue  eeuse  of  the  word,  was 
awii»e  man,  a  clever  man,  one  who  stood  prominently 
before  the  public  as  distinguished  for  intellect  or 
talent  of  eome  kind.  Thus  »olon  and  Pythagoras  are 
both  called  .S'^-phi3ts."~Grote :  Bixl.  Greece,  viii,  IBO. 

(2)  One  who  demanded  payment  for  philo- 
sophical instruction. 

"Zeller(/'A(7.  d,  Qriech..  erst,  Thell.  1856.  p.  750)  says 
that  tlie  8|i«(;inc  name  of  tophi.tt  at  firet  merely  desig- 
nattrd  one  who  taught  pliil<.»opliy  for  itay.  The  philo- 
■opl-y  miglit  l>e  good  or  bad  ;  the  characteristic  dMij;- 
natfd  by  ttie  epithet  Buphisticul  was  its  demand  of 
money  fees."— tf .  H.  Letees :  Bill  Philos.  (ed.  I880).  ii,  109. 

(3)  One  of  a  class  of  men  at  Athens  in  the 
fifth  century  bef(tre  Christ,  who  were  the 
chief  public  teaclicrs,  especially  of  the  art  of 
disputation,  which  had  a  special  charm  for 
tlie  Greeks.  Chief  among  the  Sophists  were 
Protagoras  of  Abilera,  with  his  sclmlars  Gor- 
gias  and  Piodicus,nnd  Hippias  of  Elia.  Blnni- 
fielii  (Eiicye.  Mttro}K,n.v.  Socmtfis)  snys  of  them 
*'  that  the  principal  merit  to  which  they  hdd 
claim  was  that  of  coniniunicnting  to  their 
di.sciples  a  ready,  off-lmnd  kind  of  knowledge, 
whicli  might  enable  them  to  talk  specinusly 
and  tluHtilly  uprin  all  suhjects  whatever,  and 
to  impart  tt>  them  that  ppiiiieiinis  skill  in 
dialectics  by  which  tlipy  might  baffle  their 
adversary,  whether  right  or  wrong, and  'make 


the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.'"  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sophists 
arc!  known  only  from  the  writings  of  their 
antagonists  ;  Grote  I'oints  out  that  the  hos- 
tility supposed  to  have  been  entertained  l>y 
Si  "crates  to  the  Sophist^j  is  Plutonic  ruther 
than  Socratic.  and  jowett  (Introd.  to  Sophist) 
and  Lewes  Uikc  a  simihir  view. 

"That  the  Athoniana  did  not  consider  the  SophU'i 
aa  corruptors  of  youth  is  unequivocally  ahow  11  In  tw.i 
facta  :  tiicy  did  nut  lmi>each  tliu  Sophit/t.  mid  thfy  did 
luiiwach  Sucriitva.  When  Auuxiigoribs  tlit  iibilosoplivr 
anil  Prota^furas  tho  tophiat  '8ain>ed  the  foundations 
of  molality'  by  exireaaing  opniioua  contrary  to  the 
ri!ll(ilun  of  Athc'is,  they  were  banished  :  but  who  lin- 
Iieachcd  (.ioitritm.  or  UippiHs,  or  iTvrtlicua?"— G.  B. 
l-wet  ■■  Bit^t.  PhiloB.  (ed.  IBBj).  U.  117. 

2.  A  captious  and  fallacious  reasoner ;  & 
quibbler ;  tuic  given  to  the  use  of  sophisms. 

Soph'-is-ter,  s.     [Kng.  sophist;  -er.] 

1.  A  professional  teacher  of  philosophy;  a 
sophist. 

2.  A  quibbling  disputant. 

"  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  tophistcr," 

Shukcsp. :  2  Benr^  VI.,  T.  L 

3.  A  University  term  : 

(1)  At  Cambridge  University,  applied  to  a 
student  in  his  second  and  third  years  of  resi- 
dence. In  the  first  year  he  is  called  a  Fresh- 
man, or  lirst'-ycar  man ;  in  the  second,  a 
Juniiir  sophister  (or  soi'h),  or  a  second-year 
man  ;  in  the  third  jear  a  Senior  sophist^ir  (ur 
soph),  or  a  third-year  man  ;  and  in  the  last 
term  a  Questionist,  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
proaching examination  for  degrees. 

(2)  In  Dublin  University,  a  student  in  his 
third  apd  fourth  years.  In  his  hrst  year  he 
is  called  i,^  Junior  freshman  ;  in  his  second,  a 
Senior  freshman  ;  in  his  third,  a  Junior  so- 
phister; and  in  his  fourth,  a  Senior  sopliister. 

(3)  In  the  older  American  Colleges  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  were  (and  in  some 
cases  still  are)  called  Junior  snphisters  and 
Senior  sophisters  respectively. 

•  Soph'-is-ter,  v.t.  [Sophister,  s.]  To  main- 
tain or  support  by  fallacious  arguments  or 
sophistry. 

"  It  is  well  lophittred  of  you  forsooth.  Preposteroua 
are  your  Judgments  evermore." — Fox :  Book  of  iiurturt, 
p.  617. 

so-phist'-ic,  so-phisf-io-al,  a.     [Fr.  50- 

phisti'jue,  from  Lat.  .•;o}>histlcus  ^  pertaining 
to  a  siiphist,  si'pliistical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sophists. 

"We  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  turn  the  rhap- 
bodical  element  of  the  Greek  drauia  Into  a  sophistical 
oue."— Donaldson  :  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  137. 

2.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  sophistry ; 
fallaciously  subtle  ;  qnibbliug,  unsound. 

"  A  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which,  I  think,  and 
am  not  nfntid  t4>  call  )ni;onclusive  and  tophittical." — 
Bolingbrokx  :  Fragments.  S  21, 

SO-phist-io-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sophistical; 
'l(j.\  In  a  sophisticjil  manner;  fallaciously; 
with  sophistry. 

"He  sophittiraJtffiTgue.^  that80«iety  would  certainly 
not  like  fiim  to  die  of  starTHtion.'— Z>ai/v  TeUgraph, 
Jan.  19,  isee. 

sd-phist'-lc-al-ness,  s-  [Eng.  sophistical; 
■iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sophist- 
ical. 

so-phist'-I-cate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  sophisti- 
ciitns,  pa.  I'ar.  of  sophistico  =z  to  corrupt,  to 
adulterate;  Fr.  sophistiquer ;  Sp.  sofisticar; 
Ital.  sofisticare.] 

•  1.  To  corrupt,  to  pervert,  to  wrest  from 
the  truth. 

"  If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  atrone,  they  easily 
gnphisticate  the  understanding." — Booker:  Eccles. 
Polity. 

2.  To  adulterate  ;  to  make  spurious  by  ad- 
mixture. 

"  It  la  a  crime  of  a  hiKh  nature  to  mingle  or  sophUti- 
cole  any  wine  \itie."—Bowell :  Letters,  biL  !.,  let.  38. 

so-phist'-i-cat-ed,  *  so-phist'-I-cate,  a. 

[Sophisticate,  v.]    Adulterated;  notgenuine. 

"The  only  way  to  know  wh:it  is  lophhtirate  und 
what  is  not  eo.  is  to  bring  all  to  the  examen  of  the 
touchstone,  "—(r/anci/^ ;  Scepsis  Scievti/ica,  ch.  vlll. 

sd-phiSt'i-ca''tion,  s.     [Sophisticate,  v.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  adulterating  or  making  Bot 
genuine  by  admixture  ;  adulteration. 

"  (Drugt)],  wlines  preclousness  may  make  their 
sophh/ii-'itinn  very  beneficial  to  them  that  pr.ictice 
it. '—«";//<'■  It'orAi,  i.  .tirt. 

2.  Something  adulterated  or  not  genuine ; 
a  spurious  imit;(tion. 

"  Tlip  s"}'hisHcitH'fn»o1  or Mihstltnte*  for  hntter  Bold 
In  the  mftr'ipiilihin  and  uibau  markets. "—Aut/y  Tele- 
graph. JMarch  20.  1836. 


"  3.  The  act  of  quibbling  or  arguing  sophist- 
Ically  ;  sophistry. 

*4.  A  fallacimis  argument  intended  to  de- 
ceive ;  a  quibble. 

sd-phlst'-i'Ca-tdr,  s.      [Eng.    sophtsticatie) ; 

■o>.]  One  who  sophiaticjites ;  one  who 
adiiiterat/is  or  desstrova  the  genuineness  or 
purity  of  anything  by  foivign  adiitixture. 

"  I  curdlaUy  coinmond  Hint  the  topliittieator*  of 
wine  may  surfer  puuisbnivnt  nltuve  any  ordltiaiy 
thief."—  Whitaker:  biooUoftlu  Uiajje  (IWl).  p.  IW. 

*  soph'-xst-ress,  s.  [Eng.  soj^hist ;  -rew  ] 
A  trniide  sophist. 

"  Vou  seem  to  )>e  a  sophistreis,  you  answer  so 
smartly."— /iuj/ctf  :  Erasmas,  p.  liH. 

soph' ist-ry,  "  soph-ist-rie,  5.    [Fr.  sopK- 

i.iterie.\ 

"  1.  Logical  exercise  ;  argument  for  exercise 
oul)\ 

■■  Tlie  more  youthful  exercises  of  sopMsTu.  thomM, 
and  declaiuatiouB."— /'e/;un. 

2.  Soi)histic  influence ;  sophists  collectively. 
"  Euripides  waa  nursed  in  the  lap  of  eophiatry." — 

Donuldi^n:   Thcatie  qf  the  Greeks,  \).  1^7. 

3.  Fallacious  reasoning,  unsound  argumenti 
quibbling,  fallacy. 

"  A  i>eniou  whose  conscience  can  be  set  at  rest  by 
immoral  »ophistrg."—SIac<iulai/  :  llitt.  hng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  Boph'-ist-ry,  v.t.    [Sophistry,  s.  ]  To  reason 

soi'liistically. 

■'  It  U  well  sophistrif^  of  yon."— Baf«.-  Select  irorfta 
p.  34. 

soph'-6-m6re, «.  [Gr.  ffo^ios  (sophos)  =  wise, 
ami  Mwpos  (?j)o/-os)=a  fool.]  In  Anii'ncan 
colleges,  a  student  belonging  to  the  necond  of 
the  four  classes  ;  a  student  next  above  a 
freshman. 

soph-o-mor'-ic,    soph-o-mor'-ic-al,   a. 

[Eng.  sophx>moT{e);  -ie,  -icai.\  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  sophomore ;  characteristic  of  a 
sophomore;  inflated  in  style.    (Anxffr.) 

"  The  American  Idea  of  architecture  bad  passed  from 
its  untrained  innocence  to  a  i');'A('Tfi/»-ican'ectHtioa  o( 
Oreek  fuims."— 6'^nfur^  AlagnUne,  Juue,  18ti3,  p.  232. 

SO-phbr'-a,  s.  [Arab,  sophera  =  a  papilio- 
naceous ti'ee.] 

Bot.  The  tyiiical  genus  of  Soi'lioreie  (q.v.). 
Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  intlorescence  in 
racemes  or  panicles  of  yellow,  white,  or  blue 
flowers ;  stamens  ten,  all  ilistinct ;  legnmes 
monilifurm,  without  joints  or  wings.  Orna- 
mental shrubs  or  trees,  from  the  hotter  parts 
of  Asia  and  America.  Two,  Sophora  japonica 
(called  also  Styphnolobium  japonicu iii),  and 
8.  chinensis  are  grown  as  garden  plants.  The 
former  yields  a  beautiful  yellow  or  orange 
dye  from  the  pulp  ot  the  legnnit-s.  The  roots 
and  seeds  of  the  lattr  have  been  regarded  aa 
specifics  in  bilious  sicKness. 

sd-phor'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  sophoria); 
Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ets.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Papilionaceie.  Filaments 
distinct;  legume  continuous;  leaves  pin- 
nated, with  one  or  several  leaflets.     (Lindley.) 

So-phro^'-y-ne,  s.     [Gr.  =  moderatioDt  dla- 
cretion.] 
Astron. :  [Asteroid,  134]. 

SOph'-ta,  5.      [SOFTA.] 

*  sdp'-ite,  v.t.  [Lat.  sopitus,  pa.  par.  of  sopio 
=  to  put  to  sleep.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  lay  asleep  ;  to  put  to 
sleep  or  rest ;  to  lull. 

"  Our  natural  powers  are  tied  down,  lilted,  and 
fett«retl."— C'lf^n*  ;  Philosophical  Cottjcctares. 

2.  Scots  Iaiw  :  To  set  at  rest ;  to  quish. 

*  SO-pi'-tion,  s.  [SnpiTE.l  Theact  of  putting 
to  sleep  or  rest ;  sleep,  slumber,  (lorinancy. 

"  Dementatiou  and  topition  of  reason."— tfrotm*. 
{Websler.i 

*  so'-por,  s.     [Lat.)    A  deep  sh-ep  ftom  which 

one  lan  with  dithcuUy  be  awakened. 

"  To  awaken  the  Cbitstinn  woild  out  of  this  deep 
mpor  or  lethargy." — Dr.  B.  More  :  Buttery  oflriiquitii 
pt.  il.    (Pref ) 

*  so'-por -at©,  v.t.  [Lnt.  soporatu.<t,  pa.  par.  of 
S(i/Joro  =  to  put  to  sleep;  «'7)or=  sleep.)  To 
put  to  sleep. 

"The  soni  seemlnc  not  to  I>e  thoroughly  awake 
here,  hut,  as  it  were,  •.oi-ovntt'  I  with  lb"  lUill  sreams 
and  opiati<.'k  vat»oirsof  thiagroas  Iwdy."— CutZtwrfA.* 
Intell.  Sytt4nn.  \\  796. 

t  so-por-if -er-oiis,  a.  [Lnt.  sopor'fcr.  Tmw 
5j;>(ir  =  sleep,  aiid/cro=to  bring;  Eng.  adj. 


boU,  bo^;  pdut,  Jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  choms,  yhin,  bencli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-Oian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cioua,  -tious,  -sious  -  shOs.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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soporiferously— sordidity 


snff.  -ovs.]    Causing  ortendiiii;  to  cause  sleep  ; 
joporitic,  soiiniiruiuu-s. 

"  It  is  iddt«  ioporiferous  tbon  oplam.  "—P.  Solland .' 
Plinie,  bk-  xxi,,  ch.  xxxi, 

•  ■6-p6r-if' -er-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sopori- 
ferous  ;  -ly.]  In  a  soporiterous  manner  ;  so  as 
to  produce  sleep. 

•  so-por-if -er-ous-ness.  s.  [Eng.  sopori- 
jeraus;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
80  poriferous. 

SO-pdr-iT-IC,  a.  &  i.  (As  if  from  a  Lat.  so- 
porijicits,  from  sopor  =  sleep,  and  /ado  =  to 
make,  to  cause.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause 
Bleep ;  soporiferous. 

"  The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  ia  clear, 
Faila  soporific  on  tlie  listless  ear." 

Cowpi-r  -  Progreag  qf  Error,  20. 

B.  ^5  svhst. :  A  medicine,  drug,  prepara- 
tion, or  plant  that  has  the  property  ov  quality 
of  producing  sleep  ;  a  narcotic. 

•  flo'- por  -  oiis,  •  so'- por  -  ose,  a.  [Lat. 
soporus,  from  supor  =  sleep.]  Causing  sleep; 
sleepy. 

"lu  fopormtt  diseases  it  ia  commonly  an  uncertain 
and  Ineffectual  remedy."*— ffreenAtfi.-  Artqf  £mbal)n- 
ing. 

•  so'-poiir,  s.    [Sopor.] 

•  soppe*  s.    [Sop,  s.] 

sop- per,  s.  [Eng.  sop,  V. ;  -er.]  One  who 
sops  or  dips  in  liquor  something  to  be  eaten. 

Sop'-py,  a.  [En^.  sop;  -y.}  Sopped  or  soaked 
in  liquor  ;  satuiated  ;  very  wet  or  sloppy. 

SO'-prai.,  adv.  [Ital.,  from  Lat. supra  =above.] 
Music :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  upper  or 
higher  part,  as  Di  sopra,  above ;  Come  sopra, 
as  above  or  before  ;  Nella  parte  di  sopra,  in 
the  upper  or  higher  part;  Contrappmito  sopra 
il  sogyettOf  counterpoint  over  the  subject. 

•  flo-pra'-nist,  s.    [Soprano.] 

Miisic  :  A  soprano  or  treble  singer. 

Bo-pra'-no  (pi.  s6-pra'-ni,  so-pra'-no?), 

s.     [Ital.=  sovereign,   supreme,   treble,   from 
Low  Lat.  superanws  =  sovereign  (q.v.);  Ger. 
sopraii.] 
Music ; 

1.  The  highest  kind  of  female  voice.  The 
ordinary  easy  range  is  from  c  below  the  treble 
ataff  to  o  or  A  abo\'e  it. 

2.  A  singer  having  a  soprano  voice. 

soprano-clef,  s. 

Music :  The  c  clef  upon  the  first  line  of  the 
Btave.     [Clef.] 

801^-01190,  s.     [Eng.  sor(€);    -ance.]     Sore, 
soreness. 

"  Nay,  this  remoring  and  replanting  of  them  ia  the 

? roper  cure  of  many  Moruncet."—P.  Holland:  Plinie, 
k.  xiz..  ch.  xii. 

sorb*  s.     [Fr.  sorbey  from  Lat.  sorhus."] 

Bot  :  t  (1)  The  Service-tree  ;  (2)  the  Wild 
Service-tree.     [Sebvice-tree.  ] 

sorb-apple*  s.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  Sorb  or 
Service-tree. 

aorb-am'-ide,  s.     [Eng.  sorh{ic),  and  aviide.] 

Chcm. :  H2(CgH70)N.      An  amide  produced 

by  the  action  of  aqueuus  ammonia  on  sorbic 

.  ether  at  120°.     It  forms  white  fusible  needles, 

soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

80rb-an'-il-ide,  s.  [Eng.  sorb(ic);  aniline, 
and  siitf.  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  C6H8(C5H5)NO.  Phenyl-sorbamide. 
Produced  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  porbic 
chloride,  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  in  the 
crystalline  form.     (Watts.) 

BOr'-bate,  s.     [Eng.  sorh(ic) ;  -ate.) 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  sorbic  acid. 

■or-be-fS-'-ci-ent  (c  as  sh\  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
8(n-b(o  —  to  absorb,  and  /aciens,  pr.  par.  of 
facio  =  to  make.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  or  producing  absorp- 
tion. 

B.  As  sv^st. :  A  substance  or  preparation 
which  causes  or  produces  absorption. 

•  sor"-  bent,  s.  [Lat.  sorhevs,  pr.  par.  of 
sorbpo  =' to  absorb.]  A  substance  producing 
absorption ;  an  absorbent  (q.v.). 


*  sor'-bet,  s.    [Sbkrbet.] 

Cook. :  A  lemon  ice  tiavoured  with  spirit, 
usually  rum,  served  at  dinner. 

sorb'- 10,  a.      [Eng.   so)b{in):    -ic]     Derived 
from  or  contained  in  mountain  ash. 

sorblc-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  CgHyU-HO.  A  monobasic  acid, 
found  in  mountain-ash  berries,  and  produced 
from  parasorbic  acid  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash,  and  then  boiling  witli  hydrocliloric 
acid.  It  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from 
water,  and  is  obtained  in  long  colourless 
needles,  very  dilficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
r&idily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  melts  at 
134 •6°,  and  is  inodorous. 

sorbic-chloride,  5. 

Chem.:  C,;H70C1.  Chloride  of  sorbyl.  Pro- 
duci'd  by  the  action  of  jihosphoric  chloride 
on  sorbic  acid  or  its  potassium  salt.  It  is 
converted  by  water  into  sorbic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids. 

sorbic-ether,  s. 

Chem.  :  C6H7(C.2H5)02.  Ethylic  sorbate. 
Prejiared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solutiun  of  the  acid.  It  is 
a  liquid  boiling  at  195"6%  and  having  an 
aromatic  odour  Uke  benzoic  ether. 

*  sor'-bile,  a.   [Lat.  sorbeo  —  to  absorb.]    That 
may  be  drunk  or  sipped. 

80rb'-m,s.  [Mod.  hat.  sorb(us);  Eng.  suff.-in.] 
Chem. :  CgHi-^iOg.  A  sugar,  discovered  by 
Pelouse,  isomeric  with  glucose,  and  obtained 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  mountain-ash 
berriiz-s.  It  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in 
the  I  teiries,  and  its  formation  is  not  yet  clearly 
understood. 

8or-bi-tar-tar'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  sorbic,  and 
to rta ric. ]      Containing    sorbic    and     tartaric 

acids. 

8orbitartario-acid»  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  produced  by  htatijig  sorbite 
witli  tartaric  acid  to  100°.     {IVatCs.) 

sorb'-ite,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  sorb(vs);  Eng.  suff. 
-ite.] 

Chem.:  C6H14O6.  An  unfermentable  sugar 
present  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash. 
It  is  isomeric  with  mannite  and  dulcite,  and 
deposits  in  regular  tiansparent  crystils,  for 
the  most  part  rhombic  octahedrons,  from  the 
expressed  juice  after  standing  for  several 
months.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  al- 
cohol, moderatfily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
the  hydrated  sugar  melts  at  102",  is  inactive 
to  polarized  light,  does  not  reduce  copper 
salts,  nor  is  it  carbonised  with  sulphuric  acid 
even  with  heat. 

sorb-it'-ic,    a.     [Eng.   sorbit(e) ;    -ic.]     Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  sorbite  (q.v.). 

sorbitic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  obtained  by  heating  sorbite 
for  some  time  to  150-180°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  acids,  and  alcohol ;  but  dissolves  in 
aqueous  anmionia  or  potash,  from  which 
hydroL-hloric  acid  throws  it  down  in  amor- 
phous dark-red  flakes.  Its  composition  is 
doubtful. 

*  SOr-bi'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  sorhitio,  from  sorbeo 
—  to  absorb.]    The  act  of  drinking  or  siiiping. 

SOr-bon'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  Sorbon^Tie);  -ical.] 
Pertaining  or'  belonging  to  a  Sorbonist. 

"  The  torbontcal  or  theological  wine,  and  their  feasts 
or  gaudy  days,  are  now  coine  to  be  proverbially  Jested 
At.'  —F/orio:  ilontaigne,  p.  626. 

Sor'-bon-iSt,  s.     [Fr.  Sorbonist?.] 

Eixics.  Hist.  :  A  professor  or  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonue,  a  theological  college  founded  within 
the  University  of  Paris  by  Robert  de  Sor- 
bon  in  1252,  for  sixteen  students,  four  from 
each  i)f  the  French,  Norman,  Picard,  and 
English  "nations"  [Nation,  s.,  II.],  burses 
being  soon  afterwards  added  for  German  and 
Flemish  students.  The  majority  of  the  Paris 
doctors  were  trained  there,  and  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  theological  faculty  became  identified 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  1629,  opened 
the  present  buildings  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 
The  old  University  of  Paris  was  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution,  and,  when  it  was  reorganized 
by  Napoleon  in  1S08,  a  faculty  of  theology, 
with  seven  chairs,  was  established  at  the 
Sorbonne,  where  lectures  are  also  given  and 


degrees  conf.rred  in  the  faculties  of  acienc« 
and  literature. 

"  He  a  rope  of  ttand  could  twist 
As  toughaa  leariieil  S.-rbtmisL" 

Hutler  ,    JludibroM.  i.  \ 

sor'-biis,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  true  service  tree.] 
Bot.  :  A  section  or  sub-genus  of  Pyrus(q.T.X 
having  small  fruits,  with  two  to  eight  cells, 
each  one-seeded,  the  eudocaip  brittle;  flowers 
in  compound  corymbose  cymes.  {Sir  J. 
Hooker.)  British  species  three,  Pyrus  tOT' 
minalLs,  P.  Aria,  and  P.  Aucuparia. 

SOrb'-yl,  $.     [Mod.  Lat.  sorb(us);  -yl.] 

Chem. :  CfiH70.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  sorbic  acid. 

SOr'-9er-er,  s.  [Fr.  sorcier,  from  Low  Lat. 
sortiariiis  =  a  teller  of  fortunes  by  the  casting 
ot  lots,  from  sor/io=:  to  cast  lots,  from  Lat- 
sors,  genit.  sortis  =  a  lot  (Sort,  s.]  ;  Ital.  sor- 
tiere  ;  Sp.  sortero.]    A  conjuror,  a  magician. 

"  This  is  my  hammer. 
Miijluer  the  mighty ; 
Giants  aiid  gorcerers 
Caunot  withstaiid  it" 
Loiig/ellow     TTie  itusician's  Tale,  i, 

1[  Before  the  introduction  of  this  word, 
witch  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  botU 
sexes  ;  but  when  sorcerer  had  come  into  vogue 
it  was  assigned  to  men,  while  witch  was 
limited  to  women.  (Trench  :  English  Past  <£ 
Present.) 

sor'-9er-ess,  •sor^cer-osse,^.  [Fr.  sorcier 
=  a  sorcerer  ;  Eng.  fern,  s-ufi.  -ess.]  A  femala 
sorcerer  or  magician  ;  a  witcli. 

"  How  unlikely  Is  it  thnt  God  should  make  use  of 
this  'orcareM  as  a  prophetess." —  Waterland :  SermonM, 
vol.  U..  ser.  S3. 

•  Sor'-5er-mg,  s.  (Eng.  sorcer(i/); -inf/.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  using  sorcery. 

'■  His  trade  of  torcering."—BaU :  Contemplatioru  i 
Balaam, 

•  80r'-9er-OUS,   a.       [Eng.    sorcerier) ;     -ons.\ 

Using  sorcery  or  enchantment ;  peiiaining  or 
belonging  to  sorcery. 

"  Tliifl  tf\rcernus  worker  to  make  hym  pope.' — Bal«z 
English  Votaries,  pt.  iL 

sor'-^er-y,   *sor-cer-ie,  *sor-ser-y,  «. 

["O.Fr.  sorcerie,  fromsorcit;r  =  asorcerer(q.v.).l 
Divination  by  tlie  aid,   or   pietended   aid   oi 
evil  spirits,  or  the  jmwer  of  commanding  evil 
spirits  ;  magic,  witchcraft,  enchantment. 
"  This  witch  SycoT&%. 
For  mischiefs  maniiold,  and  norc^riet  terrible. 
Was  baotsh'd."  Shakesp.  :  TemptK.  1.  2. 

H  Up  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteentlr 
centniy,  sorceni,  or  witchcraft  (q.v.),  was  pUD- 
ishable  with  death. 

*Sord,  s.     [Sward.]    Sward,  turf. 

"  I'  th'  mid&t  an  altar  as  a  landmark  stood. 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord."         Hilton :  P.  L.,  iL  438. 

sor-da-va'-lite,  s.  [After  Sordavala,  Fir* 
land,' where  found;  suff.  -ite  {Min.);  Ger. 
sordawalit.^ 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  forming  thia 
layeis  on  a  basaltic  rock,  also  found  with  pyr- 
rhotite  at  Budenmais,  Bavaria.  Hardness, 
2-0  ;  sp.  gr.  2-53  to  2-58  ;  lustre,  like  that  of 
bitumen;  streak,  liver-brown  ;  colour,  grayish 
or  bluish-black  ;  ojiaque  ;  fracture,  conchoidal. 
Compos.  :  essentially  a  silicate  of  iron  and 
niaguesia. 

*  sor'-de^,  s.     [Lat.]    Foulmatter,  excretions^ 

dregs  ;  filthy  refbse  of  any  kind. 

"  While  yet,  poor  men,  their  nip,  sorrfj,  and  beggary 

BUiBcieutly  confute  their  rare  Bkill."—Qauden  :  Biera* 
spi-ftft.  p.  112  11633). 

sor'-det,  s.    t^oRDiNE.] 

80r'-did,  o.     [Fr.  sordide,  from  Lat,  sordidxta 
=  vile,  mean,  dirty,  from  sordes=.  dirt,  filth.] 
*1.  Filthy,  dirty,  foul,  gross. 

"  The  trout  is  hanished  by  the  nordid  stream." 

Thomson:  Summer,  886. 

2.  Vile,  mean,  base. 

"  Cleave  to  the  world,  ye  sordid  worms." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Hi/mns,  Ixl. 

3.  Mean,  avaricious,  covetou.'^,  niggardly. 

"  Motives  of  avarice  liad  prevailed  uikiu  the  sordid 
mind  of  J tidna."— Op.  Horsley  : Sermons,  vol.  ii-.ser.  19b 

4.  Characterized  by  meanness  or  avarice. 

"His  principles  and  his  fortune  alike  raised  hla 
above  all  temptations  of  a  sordid  kind."— J/iicauiay  .* 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch,  ii. 

*  SOr-did'-i-t^,  5.  [Eng.  sordid;  -ity.]  Mean- 
ness, sordidness. 

'■  WeAry  and  aahftmed  of  their  own  sordidity  and 
manner  of  liie,"— Burton .'  AnaU  ofMelancholy.  pt,  ilL. 
ch,  xrv. 


&te»  C&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father :  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or*  wore.  W9lt  work,  whd,  s6n ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  role,  fall ;  try,  S^an.    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  an  =  Iew. 
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sor'-did-ly,  a*/i'.      [Eng.  sordid;   -ly.]     lu  a 
suiiiitl  ummier;  meanly,  basely,  covetously. 

80r'-did-Il£8S»  s.    {Eng.  sordid;  •ness.'] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  beiug  sordid; 
u.tliiiK'SS,  dirtiness,  foulness. 

*' Provlilfiice  deters  people  from  sluttiBbDess  and 
tardtUnenS.  Aud  provukes  tbem  to  oleuilmeas." — Baji  : 
On  Vie  Crtation. 

2.  Meanness,  Imseiiess. 

"Two  or  three  vol.  were  offered  to  Mm  ITelham]  by 
«iich  iutllgeiit  pt-'faoiia  for  six  iioiicij  &  piece,  eucli  In 
ihif  t'lrttiihiea  ot  iKnunince  mid  poverty."  —  H©«i  ; 
Athe'iee  Ojon..  vol.  il. 

3.  NigganllJness,  base  avarice. 

"To  see  tlie  vemility  In  tla  full  growth,  snd  eurvey 
tordllneas  in  iie  complete  Btat«  of  Ahoniination  it  will 
be  uecessjirv  to  turn  fruui  low  to  bigb  life."— A'ruur  .* 
Spirit  of  Dcspotisfn, 

sor'-dine,  sor'-det.  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  tiiute.    [Mute,  s.,  II.  8.) 

sor-di'-no  (yl.  sor-di'-ni),  s.    [Ital.) 

Music:  A  small  i<6cket  fiddle,  a  pochette  or 
kit,  formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  pitch.  &C.,  at  music  parties. 

*80r'-dor,  s     [Sordks.]    Dregs. 

"  Tlie  goriinr  of  civilization,  mixed 
With  all  the  savage  which  man  a  fall  bath  fixed.' 
Bi/ron  :  The  itland,  11.  «, 

sor'-diin,  sor-do'-no  (pL  sor-do'-ni).  «. 

lltei.l 
Music : 

1.  An  old  form  nf  wood  wind  instra- 
ment,  having  a  double  reed,  with  twelve 
ventages  and  two  keys. 

2.  A  sort  of  mute  for  a  trumpet. 

3.  An  organ  reed  stop  of  sixteen-feet 
pitch. 

sore,  *  SOr,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  tA.S.  sdr  = 
painful ;  sdre  =  sorely ;  sdr  =  a  sore  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  zeer  =  sore,  sorely ; 
Icel.  sdrr  =  sore,  sdr  =  a  sore  ;  Sw. 
sSir ;  O.  H.  Ger.  s^=  wounded,  pain- 
ful ;  ser  =  a  sore,  siro  =  sorely  ;  Ger. 
seJir  =  surely,  extreinely  ;  versehren  = 
to  wound,  lit.  to  make  sore;  all  from 
Teut.  base  saira  =  sore,]  [Sorry.] 
A.  Aa  adjective : 

1.  Painful ;  being  fhe  seat  of  pain ;  tender 
and  painful  to  the  touch  ;  inflamed,  as  a  boil, 
ulcer,  or  abscess. 

"Hit  wounds  will  not  be  sore." 

Shaket/K  :  Ilape  of  Lticrece,  1,B68. 

2.  Tender  or  pained  in  the  mind  ;  pained, 

frieved,  or  vexed ;  feeling  aggrieved,  galled, 
urt. 

"  Thin  unfortunate  afTalr.  though  it  terminated 
without  an  open  qiirtrrel,  left  much  sore  feeling." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Ki'(j..  ch.  xxi. 

3.  Violent,  sliaip,  severe,  painful,  bitter, 
grievous,  heavy. 

"  Puni3hed  with  sore  distraction." 

Shakegp. :  Hamia,  T.  2. 

•  4.  Violent,  fierce,  sharp,  severe;  as,  a  sore 
fight. 
*5.  Criminal,  evil,  vn-ong. 


Shake&p.  :  Oj/mbeline,  lU,  0. 

B,  -^s adverb: 

1.  With  painful  violence,  severely,  griev- 
ously, intensely. 

"  So  f  »r« 
The  griding  Bword,  with  dlscontin  uous  wound 
Pa-'iaed  througli  him."  JliUon  :  J'.  /.,.  vi.  328. 

2.  Greatly,  exceedingly,  violently,  griev- 
ously. 

"  In  our  bearta  we  believe,  yet  our  thonghts  at 
times  are  sore  troubled."^J/urMe^ .'  Bampton  Lecture*. 
vU. 

3.  Sorely,  sadly. 

■'  And  soro  against  his  will.** 

Lou'i'irr :  John  GHptn, 

C»  A$  sttbsl.:  A  place  In  or  on  an  animal 
boiiy  wheie  the  skin  and  flesli  are  ruptured  or 
bruised,  so  jis  to  be  teml.T  r.r  painful ;  a  pairfful 
epot  on  the  body,  as  a  boil,  an  ulcer,  Ac. 

" 'Gainst  vnuomed  tores  the  only  sovereign  plaster."* 
Shtikesp. :  Venut  i  jidants,  9X6. 

sore-headt  a.  One  wbn  finds  fault  with 
the  organization  or  party  to  which  he  belongs. 
iU.S.) 

eore-throat,  s. 

Pathol. :  Any  pain  In  or  affection  of  the 
throat. 

U  Clergyman's  sore-throat  (Dysphonia  cleri' 
eoriim)  is  frequently  a  nervous  complaint,  con- 
sisting at  first  only  of  i-ritability  of  the  in- 
vesting membrane    of   the    fauces.    This  is 


succeeded  by  congestion,  intlamuiatiun,  or 
i-claxation  of  tlie  luucuus  niembnuie,  enlarge* 
nient  of  the  tonsils,  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
with  irrilation,  intlamniation,  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  follicles,  and  loss  of  voice,  espo> 
cially  towards  tlie  evening.  It  affects  clergy- 
men, barristers,  actors,  singers,  and  others, 
who  have  to  Ui>e  their  voice  much  in  public. 
In  its  eaily  stage  tunic  remedies  are  required  ; 
in  a  later  stnge,  medicine,  rest,  and  at  times 
change  uf  air  and  scene. 

■  Sore  (I),  v.L  [SoBE,  a.]  To  make  sore,  to 
wuuud. 

"  Tbe  wyde  wound 
Wai  closed  op,  ai  It  had  not  been  sored.' 

.s>/««r.-  /•.  V-.  lll,xil.  31 

•  sore  (2).  v.i.    [Soar.] 

sore,  *  soare,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sor:  Fr.  «iT/r=: 
S(»riel,  reddish.  So  named  from  the  colour.] 
[Sorrel,  a.) 

1.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year. 

2.  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year.    [Sorel.] 

sore  -  falcon,  *  soare  -  falcon,  «.    A 

falcon  of  the  tirst  year. 

•  s6r-e9'-i-d»,  s.  pi.    (Soricid^] 

s6r-e'-di-a,  s.  pi.    [Soredium.] 

sbr-e-dif -er-ous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  8oredi(a), 
and  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Bot.  :  Bearing  soredia. 

sbr-e'-di-iini  (pi.  s6r-e'-dl-a),  «.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  diniin.  from  soriu}  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  {PL):  Heaps  of  powdery  bodies  lying 
upon  any  part  of  the  thallus  in  lichens.  The 
bodies  of  whicli  they  consist  have  been  called 
by  Link  Couidia,  and  by  others  Piopagula. 

•  SOre'-hon.  *  SOm,  s.  [Irish.]  A  tax  for- 
merly imposed  upon  tenants  in  Ireland  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  loM  or  his  men. 
Its  exaction  was  entirely  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  lord.     [Sorn,  i'.] 

"Tliey  exact  upon  them  all  kinds  of  Bervlces:  yea, 
and  the  very  wild  exactions,  coignie,  llverj",  and  sore. 
hoii :  by  whicli  tbey  poll  and  utterly  undo  the  poor 
tenants  aud  fieeholuefs  under  iheuL'—Spenter :  State 
q/  Ireland, 

sor'-el,  •  sor'-ell,  s.  &  a.    [A  dimin.  of  sore, 
s.=  a  buck.]    [Sore,  s.,  2.] 
A.  An  sjibstanlive: 

1.  A  buck  of  the  third  year,  the  series  being 
a  fawn,  a  pricket,  a  sorel,  a  sore. 

2.  The  colour  sorrel  (q.v.). 

"R,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Sorrel,  a,  (q.v.^ 

sore'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sore,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a  sore 
ni;inner;  grievously,  severely,  violently,  pain- 
fully, exceedingly,  intensely. 

"Each  bowed  him,  weeping  fuU«ore?y." 

Longfelloio :  Children  of  t/te  Lord  s  Supper, 

sbre'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sore,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sore,  pain- 
ful, or  tender;  painfulness,  tenderness. 

"My  foot  began  to  swell,  nnd  the  pain  asawaged, 
tbuugh  it  left  Bucli  a  rareness  Uiatlcould  hardly  auller 
the  clothes  of  my  heii,"— Tempi e. 

2.  Tenderness  of  mind  ;  susceptibility  of 
mental  pain  ;  a  state  of  feeling  hurt,  pained, 
or  aggrieved. 

"  He  that,  whilst  the  soreness  of  his  late  pangs  of 
coiiBcieiice  reniainn,  finds  himself  a  little  indisposed 
for  sin,  presently  concludes  repeut^iuce  hatli  had  its 
perfect  work."— £/ectti/  of  Piety. 

sor'-ex,  5.  [Lat.;  cf.  Gr.  vpo.^  (h'urax)  =  a. 
a  mouse,  a  shrew-mouse.) 

Zool. £ Pala-ont. :  Shrew;  agenusof  Soricidie 
(q.v.),  with  numerous  species  widely  dis- 
tributed. They  closely  leeemMe  the  mouse, 
but  in  reality  difiVr  widely  IVuni  it.  Tbey  are 
very  widely  distributed,  over  Noilh  America 
and  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  [Shrew,  e.,  II. ] 
Several  fossil  species  are  known  from  the 
Miocene  of  the  south  of  France. 

sor'-gho,  sor'-go,  s.  [Sorohttm,]  A  popnlnr 
name  for  any  plant  of  the  genus  Sorghum 
(q.v.). 

sorgho-sugar,  s. 

Cfiem.  :  Sugar  obtained  from  Sorghum  sac- 
charatum.  The  unripe  canes  were  found  to 
contain  a  ndxture  of  cane-sugar  and  fruit- 
sugar  ;  but  in  the  ripe  plant  Gossmann  found 
only  cane-sugar,  and  that  to  the  amount  of 
9  to  9'5  per  cent. 

SOr'-ghum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Fr.  sorgo: 
Ital.  s^irgo ;  Low  Lat.  surgum,  surcum,  suricum. 
=  groat  millet.] 


Hot. :  A  genus  of  Aiulropogontw,  »ometlmes 
made  a  synonym  of  Trachypogon.  Inflores- 
cence in  panicles,  flowers  niono'cious,  gluniea 
two-lbiwerud,  one  neuter,  the  oUier  lierma- 
l>hioiiite,  the  palea  of  the  latter  beanled, 
that  of  the  former  beanlless.  Sorghum  iTii- 
gare  {IJolcus  Sonjkum,  Linnitus)  is  tlic  Indian 
or  Great  Millet,  orOuinea  Com.  [Millet.II.] 
It  is  an  annual  cane-like  cereal,  bearing  a 
dense  head  of  spikelets,  with  siiiall  corn-hke 
seeds.  In  India  it  forms  with  rice  and  wheat 
tlie  chief  staple  of  the  country,  but  is  con- 
sidered heating.  Brejid,  porridge,  &c.,  are 
made  fiom  it;  its  seeds  wlion  crushed  wnstl- 
tnte  an  auxiliary  food  for  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  swine,  and   poultry.     It  contains  2^ 

f)er  cent,  of  flesh-foruiiug  and  II  per  cent,  ot 
leat-producing  matter.  The  dry  stalks  and 
leaves  are  chopped  U]i  fm-  fodder.  [Cholum, 
JowAREE.]  It  is  cultivated  also  in  Egypt 
and  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  [Dqura.] 
S.  bicolor  is  also  cultivated  in  India  as  a 
cereal;  S,  saccharaluvt,  the  Biuom  Com  or 
Chinese  Sugar-cane,  has  been  intioduced  into 
India  for  its  saccharine  .juice;  the  pi-aaa  Is 
used  fur  fodder,  as  are  the  young  leaves  of 
iS.  halepense.  S.  naccharatum,  i«  (^ucceesfully  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States  as  a  source  of 
bugar,  but  more  particularly  of  znolaBses,  ot 
syrup. 

sor -go,  S.     [SOROHO.] 

sor'-i,  s.  pL    [SoRus.) 

8br-i9'-i-dw,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  8orex,  genlfc.  KM* 

c(w);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -ida:] 

1.  ZooL:  Shrews;  a  compact  family  of 
Insectivora,  embracing  more  than  half  tlio 
species  of  the  order,  from  the  temperate  and 
tropical  parts  of  both  hennsphe<es,  except 
South  America  and  Australia.  They  have 
been  divided  by  A.  Milne-Edwaids  into  two 
sections  : — 

A.  Terrestrial :  feet  without  a  border  of  stlfT  hiilra. 
{a)  Teeth  white:  Auousorex.  Diplomcsoduu,  Crocldiira. 
(6)  Teeth  more  or  less  brown  or  red  ;  Blariiui,  Surox. 

B.  Amphibious ;  feet  with  a  border  of  stiff  hain. 
(a)  Feet  not  webbed  :  Neoaorex,  Crossopus. 

(6)  Feet  weblied:  Nectogale. 

2.  Pola^oni. :  The  family  appears  first  in  Um 
Miocene.    [Plesiososex,] 

sor-if'-i-den^,  s.  [Lat.  sorex,  genit.  «o7'i<rf(8) 
=  a  slirew-mouse,  and  dens  =  a  toolh.] 

PalasQiU. :  A  genus  of  Sparidw,  of  Eocene 
age. 

sor*- if  -  ^ine,  a.  [Lat,  soridnus,  from  sora* 
(q.v.).]     Mouse-like ;  resembling  a  mouse, 

8oricine-bat,  s. 

Zool. ;  Glossophoga  soricina,  a  small  bat,  in- 
habiting tbe  wanner  parts  of  Simth  America, 
feeding  chietly  on  insects.  It  is  rather  more 
than  two  inches  long,  including  the  tail,  which 
is  enclosed  witliin  theinterfemoral  membrane. 
Fur  rusty  grayish-brown,  paler  below. 

s6r-if'-er-ous,  a.     [Mod,   Lat.  sori  (q.v.); 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bfear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.:  Bearing  sori. 

sor  ]fn-dei'-a,  a.    [Name  not  explained.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacariliacciv,  from  Tropi- 
cal Africa  and  Mada;4asc;ir.  Sorindeia  mada' 
gascttrie)isis,  cultivated  in  India  and  the  Mau- 
ritius, has  drupaceous  eatable  fruit  on  the 
stem  as  well  as  on  the  branches, 

sor-i'-te^,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-wpt itt7s  (soreifcs) 
=  heaped  up ;  hence,  a  heap  of  syllogisms, 
from  awpds  (soros)  =  a  heap.] 

Logic:  A  series  of  elliptic  syllogisms,  i.e., 
syllogisms  in  wliich  the  conclusion  of  all  but 
the  last  is  omitted  ;  a  series  of  syllogisms 
stated  in  a  series  of  propositions  so  linked 
together  that  the  r'ffdicate  of  each  one  that 
precedes  forms  tlie  subject  of  each  one  that 
follows,  till  a  conclusion  is  formed  by  bringing 
together  the  subject  of  the  first  pioposition 
and  the  predicate  of  the  last,  A  sorites  lias 
as  many  middle  terms  as  there  are  intermedi- 
ate propositions  between  the  first  and  the 
last ;  and,  consequently,  it  niay  be  drawn  out 
into  as  many  separate  and  independent  syllo- 
gisms. There  are  two  forms,  the  Ari.st^Jtelian 
and  the  Goclenian. 

"  lu  the  GocleDinn  Sorites  extension  Is  made  mors 
ifuuilneiit.  by  etHrtbig  with  tbe  premise  whiLli  has 
he  two  widest  terms;  in  the  common  fonu  inten- 
sion predoniiii.ile!*,  aa  the  narrowi-r  t«rini  precede 
The  former  descends  in  extension  from  the  predicate 
of  tbe  conclusion;  tbe  latter  (i»ceri>ln  In  !tit--nsit)n, 
from  the  sulijecu  The  Qoclenian  furm  Bults  deduction 


S 


bSJl,  \>6^;  poSt,  Jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  jhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,   -ing. 
-elaii, -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -f  Ion  =  zhun.    -ciona, -tlons, -slous  =  shfis.   -ble. -die,  &&  =  be],  d^L 
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best;  the  coiiiiiinn.  or  Arlaluteli»ii  (oiiii.  iiiihii;tloii. 
Th'f  <9».  Liiiiui  Uiii>.en<lijfiuiij  law  to  lAci;  tbecuuuiiuu 
MIttll'lH  ITuiii  iiMit  to  Inw. 

UmMtMAN    SliKITES. 
Sfllltlellt  1«11IHB  ^tek  lliipi-llieM, 

All  liiiil«  IwmijM  III-.- aciiticut, 
All  »i«it  Hie  tliitte  beings, 
CuiiiH  i»  A  iii'iii ; 
Tli«tefore  lie  steka  hai>i>liiea, 

ABlaTtlTKl.tAN   SORITKS. 

CkIiis  1b  a  iiinii. 
All  men  »re  riiiit*  beings, 
AU  lii'lle  bfiiiyBarest^iitleiiC. 
All  sentient  l.fii.gs  seek  l.:i   [linesi; 
TlieitjfLiie  C■^liu^^  se>*kH  li(i|'inli>--ii." 
Thoiulan  :  UuUiuet  of  Lawt  uf  TUiught.  }  108. 

■or-it'-xc-al,  a.  [Eng.  soHt(es):  -icoZ.]  Per- 
laiiiiiig  to  or  ieseniblius  a  soiitea. 

som,  a.    iSoREHON.J 

»orn»  v.u     (SoRN,  5.1    (See  extract.) 

•■  vviieiiever  a  cbiefbiin  hud  h  mind  to  revel,  be 
came  tlu\vi.  mn-im;  bis  leimiitA  witli  liia  fulluwers.  by 
»i.y..(  tui.lomi'taillca  in  tbe  tuwht.i.ls  ■>.iliwiiiitt*. 
and  I i Veil  uu  iiLt;  i|U.iit*'r»  ;  bo  that  eier  uliicf.  wbeii  a 
pefBoti  ublro.lfa  bimsetf  uiKili  tinutlier.  at^iyB  «t  bis 
h>'U3e.  Hnd  b.iiiijs  mxjn  bim  tor  bed  nud  bofixd,  he  ifl 
■aJii  tu  t-'i-n,  to  be  H  BurunT.'—MucbeaiL 

som'-ar.  sora'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sorn;  -er.] 

1.  (>)■(/.  Lang. :  A  sturdy  beggar ;  an  ob- 
trusive guest;  a  vagabi'iid,  a  vagrant. 

2.  Scots  Law :  One  who  takes  meat  or  drink 
from  otliprs  by  force  or  menaces,  without 
pii  iiig  for  it.  Tlie  offence  was  at  one  time 
puiiibiiable  with  death. 

•  85 -ror'-al,  a.  fLnt.  soror  =  a  sister.]  Of 
or  peitaiiuiig  to  a  sit>ter  or  sisters  ;  sisterly. 

•  BO-ror'-i-al-l^,  adv.  [hat.  strror  =  a  sister.] 
in  a  sisteily  uminier  ;  like  it  sister. 

"TaUing  her  torvrialljf  by  the  haud."— Di.  Hook: 
ButiierUitiiU. 

•6o-r6r'-i-9ide,  s.     [Lat.  soror  =  a  sister, 

and  ciedo  (in  comp,  ciilo)  —  to  kiU.J 

1,  The  murder  of  a  sister. 

2.  A  murderer  of  a  nister, 

•  sor'-O-rizo,  v,i.  [Formed  from  Lat.  Krror 
on  iMialogy  of  fraternize  (q.v.).]  To  associate 
or  consort  ttv*'"'*-'!'  »s  sisters  ;  to  be  in  com- 
muiiiou  or  sympathy,  as  sisters. 

"The  beiniliful  Klrla  .  .  .  are  tnrnrizin^  with  the 
rustic  niiii'lenlKKKlB  uf  tbeir  iiarlubes.'  —Murtimer 
CoU'tn$  ■   riuiiigh's  in  my  Oardvn,  IL  3. 

Bor-d'-si3.  sor-o'-sSs,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  Tojpo?  {soros)  =  a  heap.] 

1.  Ord,  r.nvg. :  A  women's  club  or  society. 
{U.S.  Load.)     [SonoRizK.] 

2.  Bot.:  A  kind  of  collective  fruit,  conBisting 
of  a  spike  or  raceme  converted  into  a  Heshy 
fruit  by  the  cohesion  in  a  single  mass  of  the 
ovaria  and  the  floral  envelopes.  Examples ; 
Anaiia-'isa,  Morus,  Artocatpus. 

sdr'-rage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful, 
perhaps  fr'-m  Fr.  .snr=above.J  The  blades 
of  green  wheat  or  barley. 

•  86r'-ran9e,  s.  [Sokance.]  Any  disease  tr 
Bore  ill  liorses. 

«idr'-rel«  •  66r'-ell»  *  sor'-rell,  a.  &  s.    [.\ 

diiiiin.  frniu  O.  Fr.  sor  (Fr.  saur)  =.  of  a  sonel 
colour  ;  S'tvre  =  a  sorrel  liorse  or  colour,  from 
Low.  Ger.  soor=- sear,  dried,  witliered  ;  Dot. 
BOOT  =  sear,  withered.  Of.  Ital.  sauro,  soro  — 
a  sorrel  horse.]     [Sorel,  s.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  a  reddish  or  yellowisli- 
browu  colour. 

"  All  hundred  fiftfe  mares. 
All  tnrrelt."  Chayman:  Homer;  HiadxL 

B.  As  svhstnntive : 

1,  A  reddish  or  yellowish-brown  colour, 

"  Hia  boTae  was  <>f  fiery  torrel,  with  bUick  feet"— 
Kdnty :  ArciUin.  bk,  iii. 

2,  A  buck  of  the  third  year. 

«iSr'-rPl, '  sor-ell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  sorel  (Fr.  mrdle), 
from  Fr.  sur ;  U.  H.  Gir.  si(r  =  sour.) 

1.  Uumex  Acetosa,  a  diorious  plant,  having 
the  lower  leaves  sagittate,  the  upper  ones 
§essile,  the  outer  fruiting  sepals  retlexed, 
the  inner  enlaiged.  orbicular,  quite  eniire, 
Bcarions,  tuhercled  at  the  ba^e.  It  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  binoxnlale  of  putash.  The 
leaves  are  used  a«  a  salad  and  a  poi  herb,  and  i  u 
decoction  as  a  febriluge.  Slieep's  Sonel  (JL 
aeetoseUii)  is  a  plant  of  much  smaller  size,  and 
ditlereui  shaped  leaves.  Both  have  a  pleasantly 
acid  tif^Le. 

2.  Oxalis  AcetoseUa.    IWood-sorrel.] 

sorrel-tree,  s.    [Eubotrts.] 


sorrel-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Eii>;lish  name  for  Oxalis  magel- 
laniai.    {New  Zealaiid.) 

SOr'-H-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  sorry  ;  -ly.)  In  a  sorry, 
miaerabre,  or  wretched  manner ;  wretchedly, 
miserably. 

"  TbU  fort  was  but  lorrily  gnrerned  when  I  WM 
there."— /Jumpier  ;   Voyages  iaii.  IGuo), 

sor'-rit-ness,  *  sor-1-nease,  s.  [Eng.  sorry; 
-ness.] 

*  1.  Sorrow. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sorry; 
wretchedness,  meanness,  poorness. 

sor'-row,  *  sorghe, '  sor-ow,  *  sor-owe, 

•  SOrwe,  5.  [A.S.  sorg,  sorh  (yeiiit.,  diit.,  .Sc 
acrus.  sorge):  cogn.  with  Dut.  aor^  =  care, 
anxiety  ;  Icel.  sorg  —  care  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  sorg  ; 
Goth,  saiirgit ;  Ger.  sorge.]  The  feeling  of  un- 
easiness or  pain  of  mind  arising  from  a  hiss  of 
any  good,  leal  or  supimsed,  or  by  disappoint- 
ment in  the  expectation  of  good  ;  gr  ief  at 
having  siiHered  or  experienced  evil ;  regret, 
sadness,  mourning. 

"  Sorrows  are  well  allow'd,  and  sweeten  nature." 

JJusxtU!;er :  A   i  fry  Woman   Hi.  i. 

sor'-row,  *SOr-OW,  v.i.  [Goth.  savrgan=:^ 
to  grieve.]  [Sorrow,  s.]  To  be  allected  with 
soirow,  griet,  or  sadness  ;  to  feel  sorry  ;  to  be 
sorry  ;  to  feel  mental  pain  from  evil  ex- 
peiienced,  dnne,  or  feared;  to  grieve;  to  be 
sad  ;  to  mourn  ;  to  lament. 

"  Soro}Dinff  luoste  of  all  for  the  wordes  wbiche  he 
Biiake.  th:a  they  ahoiUdo  ee  his  face  uo  Uion."—Acts 
xx.    (l&:.l.) 

•  sor* -rowed,  a.  [Eng.  sorrow;  -ed.]  Accom- 
panied with  sorrow  ;  full  of  sorrow  ;  sorrow- 
ful, sail, 

**  And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  torrmced  render." 
Shuki-sp. :  Timon  o/ Athens,  v.  I. 

sor'-row-ful,  *  sorgh-ful, '  sor-ow-ful, 

*  SOrwcl^ll,  a.     [A.8.  sorgjui] 

1,  Full  of  sorrow  ;  feeling  or  exhibiting 
sorrow  ;  sad,  dejected,  depressed. 

'■  \V\n\e  torroii'ful,  but  undisinay'd, 
The  Douglas  llnis  his  counsel  aaid." 

.•Viitt :  Liidy  of  the  Lake.,  iL  29. 

•  2.  Producing  or  causing  sorrow ;  sad, 
mournful,  pitiable  :  as,  a  soi^owj'ul  accident. 

*  3.  Expressive  of  grief;  accompanied  with 
grief. 

"The  tilings  that  my  soiU  refused  to  touch  are  aa 
my  sorrouful  uitml."—Job  vL  7. 

sor'-row-ful-ly,  •  sorwefuUy,  *  sor-ou- 

fUl-ly,  ai/y-  [Eni^.  sorrinrjul  ;  -ly.]  In  a  sor- 
rowful manner,  .so  as  to  produce  grief;  with 
sorrow. 

"  Meeklyand  «twToi"/utfy  couJesslng  them.'"— 5Aarp.' 
Sermoiu.  vol.  v.,  dis.  6. 

sor'-row-ful -ness,  «.  [Eng.  sorrowfid; 
■  ntss.]  The  quality  or  st;ite  of  being  sorrow- 
ful ;  giief,  sadness,  sorrow,  dejection. 

•  s6r' -row-less,  a.  [Eng,  sorrow,  s.  ;  •less.] 
Without  sorrow  ;  free  from  sorrow. 

sor'-ry,  *  soar-ye.  •  sor-i,  *  sor-y,  *  sar-y, 

•soor-y,  a.  [Properly  sory  with  one  r,  from 
A.S.  sd;(f/  =  sad,  sorry,  Irom  .'!dr  =  sore  {q.v.).j 

•  1,  Melancholy,  dismal,  mournfid,  sad. 

"The  pbvce  uf  death  and  forry  execution." 

f!}take»p. :  Comedy  of  £tTorM.  v. 

2.  Feeling  grief  for  the  loss  nf  some  good  ; 
grieving  or  pained  for  some  evil  exi)erienceii, 
done,  or  feaied  ;  feeling  sorrow  or  regret.  (It 
is  not  nsually  so  strong  a  tei-m  as  sorrov/ul.) 

••  A^-  thel  ful  aory  blgtinnen  ech  bl  him  self  to  seye. 
Lord  wher  I  am?"—  Wydiffe :  Matthew  xxvl. 

3.  Poor,  mean,  pitiful,  worthless,  despic- 
able. 

"A  torry  breakfast  for  my  lord  nrotectftr." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Uenry  17..  L  4. 

"sor'-ry,  "sor'-y,  v.i,  [Sorry,  a,]  To 
grieve. 

"If  he  complayne  they  lory  with  hjai." —Alcham  : 
Toxophilitt.  p.  42. 

sort,  •  sorte,  s.  [Fr.  sorte  =  sort,  manner, 
fashion,  quality,  calling;  sart=-a.  lot,  fate, 
luck,  &c.,  from  Lat.  sortem,  accus.  of  sors  = 
lot,  chance,  condition,  stnte ;  Ital.  30?-ta  = 
sort,  kind  ;  sorte  =  fate,  destiny.] 
I,  Ordinary  Ixtngnage : 

*  1.  Lot,  chance,  fate,  destiny. 


2.  A  kind  or  species. 

"The    average  quantity  of   all  sort*  of   grain  Im- 
ported. "—Smirft  .-   liUaith  of  Xalions,  bk.  Iv..  ch.  v. 

3.  A    number  or   collection  of   indiWdual 


persons  or  things  cliaracterize<l  by  tlic  same 
or  like  qualities  ;  a  chiss  or  oider. 

"The  one  being  a  tliiii(r  that  belyiigeth  peuerally 
unto  all  :  the  ntlier.  smb  aa  none  but  ibe  wtii-r  and 
ni'ie  Judk'iuua  tort  aui  peiiuiiii."- //iwior;  £vciei 
Polity. 

i.  A  number  or  collection  of  things  which 
are  of  the  same  kind  or  suited  U>  ea.  h  utUer, 
or  which  are  used  together ;  a  set,  a  suit. 

5.  Manner;  form  of  l>cing  or  acting. 

"Flowers,  in  bugIi  nort  woin,  rnn  neither  be  smelt 
nor  seen  well," — /looker:  Eidct.  I'olity. 

6.  Degree  of  any  quality. 

"  I  liiive  written  the  mi>re  boldly  unto  ynn.  in  Bome 
tort,  an  imtting  yi-u  in  mind."— /funmio  x\.  15. 

*  7,  Condition  above  the  vulgar;  rank. 

**I  know  none  of  that  name,  buly  ;  tbore  waa  notifl 
snch  In  tbe  army  o\  any  lorW—S/taketp.  :  Much  Adc 
about  Stjthing,  i.  I. 

*  8.  A  company  or  kuot  of  people  ;  a  lot,  a 
gang. 

"I  was  requested  to  snnrier  la'<t  nleht  by  a  lort  ol 
gftlljinta,"— ^en  JuKfcM.'  i,vtiy  Mtmin  hit  Humour.  L  4. 

IL  Print.  :  Any  letter,  figure,  point,  si>ace, 
or  quadrat  belonging  to  the  compositor's  case. 

^  1,  Out  of  sorts: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  Out  of  order;  not  in  one's 
usual  health  ;  not  very  well. 

(2)  Print.:  Ontof  typeofa  particular  letter. 
2.  To  run  upon  sorts : 

Print. :  Work  which  requires  an  unusual 
number  of  certain  kinds;  as  an  index,  which 
requires  a  disproportionate  number  of  capitals. 

sort  (I),  v.t.  &  i.    [Sort,  s.] 
A.  I'ransitive : 

*  1.  To  distribute  by  lot ;  to  allot  to. 


2.  To  separiite,  as  things  having  like  quali- 
ties, fnun  other  things,  and  arrange  them 
into  distinct  and  proper  classes  or  divisions; 
to  assoit,  to  arrange. 

"To  aort  our  nobles  from  our  comir>on  men." 

.yl.uk.yp.     Sft  ir</  l-.iv.  7. 

*  3.  To  dispose,  to  arrange ;  to  reduce  to 
order. 

"  God  Mort  all  I"       Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Ve^iice,  V. 

•4,  To  choose  with  respect  to  litness;  to 
select  fioni  a  number. 

"To  tort  some  gentlemen  well  skilled  In  nin«lc." 
Shaketp.  :  Two  iienlleiiie»i  of  t'eroiia,  lii.  3. 

*  5,  To  pick  out ;  to  fix  on. 

"  I'll  sort  Bome  other  time  to  visit  you." 

^h.ik.s,.-  ■•  1  Uenry  I  /.,  IL  ». 

*  6,  To  find  out ;  to  contrive. 

"  I'll  tmt  occasion 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  fioui  tbe  kinfr." 
Shali'H,,.  :  Jiictftrd  ItL.  iC  S. 

*  7.  To  conjoin  ;  to  put  togethei  iu  dia- 
tributiun. 

"  For.  when  Bhe  »orU  things  present  with  thiugs  pa«t 
And  thereby  tbiugs  to  cwine  doth  oft  furenee. 

ijai'fiL.    [Todd.) 

*  8.  To  adapt,  to  fit ;  to  make  conformable ; 
to  accommodate. 

"  Sorti  a  Bftd  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow." 

Shakes/:     H-tpc  ((f  tucrtce,  1,721 

*  9.  To  assign,  to  api-ropriate. 

10.  To  correct  by  stripes ;  to  punish,  to 
chastise.    {Scotch.) 

*  B.  Intrant:itive: 

1.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same  sort. 

"  Nor  do  metftlB  only  tort  and  lurd  with  luetiU  in 
the  earth,  mid  minerjiJs  with  miueials;  hut  both  In 
common  together."— Hoodwartt 

2.  To  consort,  to  associate. 

"  What  friends  we  tort  with  or  what  books  we  read." 
Vowper:  J  ir'-cmiam.  Hi. 

3.  To  siut.  to  fit,  to  agree,  to  accord. 

"  It  lor^i  well  with  jour  fierceness." 

tihukttp.:  Heniy  F,,  It.  1. 

4.  To  be  fit  or  suifcible. 

•■  When  then  It  lortt,  bnive  warriors,  let's  away." 
Shuk'tp.  :  2  Henry  fl..  11.  L 

5.  To  agree  ;  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

•  sort  (2),  v.i.     [Fr.  5or(ir  =  to  issue.] 

1.  To  terminate,  to  issue,  to  result. 

"  Wblcli  many  limes  sorteth  to  Uicouventeiu*"— 
Bacon:  Ets'iys ;  Fnfiid*hip. 

2.  To  fall  out,  to  happen. 

"  If  it  t'-rf  not  well,  you  may  cnncenl  her." 

Shaketp.  :  Sluch  Ado  Ah^ut  Authing.  It.  L 

3.  To  have  success,  to  succeed ;  to  ternd- 
nate  in  the  elTect  desired. 

"The  slips  ol  their  vines  hnte  been  brought  into 
Spain,  buttliey  have  ni>t  smfM  to  tim  Banie  jiUriioB* 
ai*  in  their  native  co\\uU-y.'—At)b>u  -  Uetcr.  of  If  wfW- 

•  sort'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  sort  (1),  v. ;  -a&te.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  soiled. 


^te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine:  go.  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wqU;  work,  whd,  son;  muto.  cub,  ciire.  vnlte,  cur,  r6le,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  CO  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


sortably-  sough 
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2.  Suitable,  liefitting. 

**  N<'i  torttiUit^  eltlitir  tu  bU  dlapMltloQ  or  lii^etltDK." 
—Iliiaji.lt:  Lettan,  li.  & 

•sorf-^-blj?,  ndv.  [Eiig.  sortab{k);  -ly.] 
Suitably,  flitmi;ly. 

•  8ort'-al#  a.  [Kng.  anrt,  s. ;  -al.]  PerUuniog 
tc  ur  <lesigiiatiiig  a  puiticular  sm-t. 

••  Tliat  iilwt  wl.icli  the  tortnl.  it  I  m'«y  so  cnll  It  from 
$ort.  lis  I  'III  ijtMienil  (roii  (;ei)Ua,  iiiimt]  dUiikJh  for."— 
Locke:  Umiutn  UHdenfunditiff,  bk.  iiL..  cb.  iiL 

•  sort'-an^e,  s,  [Sort  (1),  v,)  Suitableness, 
agii-'tiiieiil. 

"  Ail  miylit  bold  toi-t  ini'«  with  his  qiialitv." 

Shikesp. :  2  lU;try  iV.,  iT.  1. 

•  sor-ta'-tlon.  s.  [Rug.  sort  {l\  v.;  -ation.^ 
Tlie  art  or  pruct^ss  of  sorting. 

"The  rtiml  mrtnfiiin  to  which  the  letters  ftre  eub- 
Jacted."— A'dj?.  must.  M'igaziiw,  ieb..  1884.  p.  2^*. 

Bort'-er,  s.  [Eng.  son  (l),  v.  ;  -er.l  One  wlio 
suits  urainiiigcs  tilings  ;  as,  a  Ictter-sor^. 

sor'-tes,  a.  j>K  [I^t.,  jil.  of  sors  =  a  lot] 
[Soht/s.J  a  kind  nf  divimitioti  by  the  cliance 
selei-tinn  of  h  ^»as^age  in  ini  author's  wiiling. 
frequently  piaitisr'l  m  anci'-iit  tiincs  :in>t  llie 
me-iiieval  n^en.  tJ'ie  nitrtliOil  followed  W;is  to 
take  up  a  book,  n]>eii  it  at  raniloni.  and  tlie 
passage  timclicil  wiih  tlie  finger  was  supp"setl 
to  iinlicate  tlie  fi'itune  of  tlie  exp'-rinienter. 
Anotlitjr  riiutlmd  was  to  write  several  p;issages 
from  a  favourite  author  on  sepamte  slips  of 
pTper,  place  these  in  an  urn,  and  draw  out 
one,  and  from  its  contents  infer  good  or  evil 
fortune.  Such  metnods  of  diviiMtinn  were 
known  as  Sortes  VirgilwiKE  or  fortes  llom^- 
icce^  acc'irding  to  the  author  chosen,  Ann-ng 
the  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  the  Bible 
was  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  pro- 
cess Wits  known  as  Hortes  JiibticiB, 

SOr'-tie,  s.  [Fr.,  fern,  of  sorti,  pa.  par.  of 
5or((r  =  to,  issue,  to  sally  out;  8p.  surtida, 
frum  surtir  ;  Ital.  sortita,  from  sortire.] 

Mil.:  A  sally  of  tMops  ;  the  issuing  of  a 
body  of  troo|i3  from  a  besicgi-d  place  to  attack 
the  Vstegers;  an  oatrush  of  a  beleaguered 
garrisim. 

•  COr'-ti-leg©,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.  soj-tilegium, 
from  surs,  gt-nit.  sortis  =  &  lot,  ami  ^^^.  =  10 
chonsH,  to  select.]  The  act  or  pradiue  uf 
drawing  lots  ;  divination  by  drawing  lots. 

"  1  hnve  BiMid  hope  that  iia  the  itoils  iu  favour  h«re 
diretled  this  nailfleue,  au  tliev  will  be  prest-nt  and 
pruv>itivH8  uulo  uie.  — i*.  MvUand:  Lipy.  p.  I,l83. 

•  sor-ti-le'-giou9,  a.     [Sortilege.]     Of  or 

peit^iiiiing  to  sortilege. 

■'  H>>nu;e  111  ikea  the  hl.iod  of  froga  an  ingredient  iu 
BoriiU'jiotu  oliiii'UiB. '— /Jiiu^ro. 

•sor-tU'-eg-y,  s.  [Lnt.  sortilfgium.]  Sorti- 
lege ;  divin;iLion  by  diawiug  hit-s. 

"  In  tortile-iie».  ami  matters  of  Kre^teat  nncertaiiity. 
theit!  it  a  se  tied  nml  irc-i-rderMl  i;uui-ae  of  uUovt."— 
liroiriie:  /.eujio  Medici,  t  IS. 

•  sor-ti'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sortUio,  from  sftrtifys, 
pii.  par.  til  surtior  =  to  I'blaiii  by  lot  ;  snrs, 
geiiit-  sor/.(5=a  lot.)  Selection  or  appoint- 
ment by  Int. 

"  The  Boldiera  have  parted  thy  garmenta.,  and  cJiat 
lota  ujiuii  lb>  aciiiilesii  iriiat :  tlmse  puur  H|>uila  uitiiint 
BO  miicli  eiiticb  tlieiii  lu  Kl<>l'ify  lliee,  \ihuse  Si;i'i|.lt]i'>:3 
re  fiillllWd  i-y  tlirir  iMitmioua  ti/rtUioTts." — Bp.  IlitU: 


•  80rf -inent,  s.    [Eng.  sort  (l),  v. ;  -men(.] 

1.  The  act  of  .sorting;  distribution  into 
classes  or  kinds  ;  assortment, 

2,  A  parcel  sorted  ;  an  assortment, 

*  sort-y,  a.    [Eng.  sort,  s. ;  -y.]    Of  one  sort; 

ablce. 

'•  Not  qnlte  norty  as  to  hair."— /•(«/(*.  Dec.  12. 1B84. 

s6r'-U3  (pL  s6r'-i),  s.     [Gr.  ff«p6s  (soros)=a 
heap.) 
Botany  {PI) : 

1.  The  patches  of  frnctifiratlon  on  tlie 
fronds  of  ffins.  They  constitute  small  heaps 
of  minute  capsules  in  most  ferns  on  the  backs 
of  the  fnnids. 

2.  Tlie  groups  of  spores  in  the  Florideous 
Al-;c. 

"  sorwe,  s.    [Sorrow,  s.] 

•  sorweful,  a.    [Souuowfol.] 

•  sor'-y,  s.    [Lnt.,  fr<im  Gr.  o-wpu  (sdru).']    The 
ancit-nt  name  foi  sulphate  of  irou. 

•  eor-y,  a.    [Sohry.] 


SOS-pi' -ro,  s.    [Ital.] 

Mtu-iic:  A  crotchet  rest;  in  old  music,  a 
minim  rest. 

BOSS  (1).  v.u  &  (.    [Prob.  of  imitative  origin.] 

(Proc.) 

A.  Intnins. :  To  full  at  once  into  a  chair  or 
seat ;  to  sit  lazily. 

"  Knxii  whuleaoine  exercise  and  air 
To  »tiisiiiy  Iu  uu  eiisv  chiiir." 

Su'i/t:  .•^Ullaat  WoodfMrk. 

B.  Trans. :  To  thi-ow  carelessly  ;  to  tn^s. 

BOSS  (2),  v.i.  [Gael.  sos=a  coarse  mess  or 
mixture.]  To  make  up  or  piepare  meases  or 
niixed  dishes  of  luod.     (Prov.) 

BOSS  (1),  s.     [Sobs  (1),  v.]    (Prov.) 

1.  A  lazy  fellow. 

2.  A  heavy  lall. 

*  SOSS-belly, '  sos-belly,  a.    Heavy,  fat. 

"Tiujii  sot-titly  awil-lMl."— £11^0;  I>iti.  qf  Boniier't 
Arti  elf  I  {2J.) 

BOSS  (2),  s.  [Soss  (2),  «.]  A  heterogeneous 
mixlure,  a  tue^s  ;  a  dirty  puddle.    {Prov.) 

s6s-te-nu'-td,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Adiiection  that  the  note  or  notes 
of  the  movement  or  passage  ovei'  which  it  is 
I'laced  are  to  lie  held  out  their  full  length  in 
an  equal  and  steady  manner. 

sot,  *  sote,  •  SOtte,   a.  k  s.     [Fr.  sot,  fern. 
tootle;   cl.  O.  Dot.  zot  —  &  fool,  a  sot;  Sp.  Jt 
Port,  zote  =  a  blockhead.] 
*A,  As  udj.  :  Foolish. 

"lie  uuderstoiit  that  beo  la  tot.''—Ancren  liiurlt, 
p.  16. 

B,  As  substantive : 

•1.  A  fool,  without  its  being  implied  that 
his  want  ot  sense  arose  from  over-indulgeiire 
iu  liquor  ;  a  stupid  peison,  a  blockhead,  a  dolt. 

"  III  Egypt  ort  batt  aeeii  the  sot  bow  duWQ 
And  revereiico  •omw  deilied  haixioii.*' 

OldAum  :  fiyMh  li.it, re  0/  BoUeniu 

2.  A  person  stupetied  by  excessive  drinking; 
an  habitual  drnnkiird,  a  tippler. 

"  Like  dr\)Qkeu  tntt  ntmut  tlie  atreets  we  roam." 

DryUfii  :  J^ulamun  4  ArcUe,  L  4S2. 

*SOtp  v.t.  &  i.    [Sot,  a.] 

A.  TruTis.  :  To  stupefy,  to  btfsot,  to  in- 
fal  uate. 

"  Baailius  shall  know  how  tliou  haat  softed  hlB  mtod 
with  tn.\!^vU'HnV~.S,U.iey  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ili. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tipple  to  stupidity. 

"s6-ta-de'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  to 
or  re^riiibhiig  the  lascivious  vei-ses  of  Sotades, 
a  Greek  poet  of  the  third  century  b.c. 

*  Sd-t^d'-iC,  a.   &  5.      [SOTADEAN.] 

A.  An  adj. :  The  same  as  Sotadban  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  Sutadean  poem  or  verse. 

*  SOte»  a.    [Sweet.) 

*  Bote,  s,    [Sot,  s.] 

*  BOted,  a,    [Sotted.] 

*  sot-el,  a.    [Subtle.] 

*  s6-ter-i-6l-6-&y,  s.    [Gr.  intrrjpia  (sateri/t) 

=  salely,  licalLli,  irom   iruirnp  i!idt^i)=a,  sa- 
viour, and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discnurse.} 

1.  A  disconrse  on  health,  or  the  science  of 
promoting  and  preserving  health. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  salvatinn  by  Jesus  Christ. 
"  Rlb'hteou-neas ami  aiii.  Jiff  r(o/oj7i*  and  Ii!iiiiRrtlol..gy 

are  the  fiiiid.'iiiieiitjil  tliouglita  in  ^t.  I'aiil's  tlieulocicjil 
ayateui."— /*"»•>■<«■.■  At.  /'aut  lifop.  ed.J,  cb.  xxvii..  {  3. 

*  Both,  *  soth-fast,  *  Both-ly,  &c    (Booth, 

Soutufast,  ic] 

"  80tll-em,  a.    [Southern.] 

Both'-i-dc,  s6th'-ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or 
pHrt-iiniiig  to  .Sntliis,  the  Do^j-stiir,  at  wliose 
heliacal  rising  the  year  was  supposed  to  cuni- 
meiice. 

Bothlc-period,  s. 

Citron.  :  A  period  of  1,4(50  Julian  yeara. 

sothic-year,  s. 

Chron. :  The  F.gyidian  year  of  365  days. 

"COth-Saw,  s.     [Soothsaw.] 

•sot-le.  s.  [Sot,  a.]  Foolishness,  folly,  in- 
liituution. 

••  To  seen  a  man  from  hla  estat« 
Thnmnh  lils  jofje  effeumiHte. 
And  leue  tiiiit  a  imiu  atial  I  d^oe.* 

Ooicn-:  C.  A.,  vll. 


sSt'-ni-a,  s.    [Russ.]    A  company  or  sqnadroa 
ill  a  Cossack  regiment. 

•  BOt-ter-i^,  s.    [Eng.  wt :  -try.]    Folly. 

"  S'irieri«t     and     iiiiolciii  laa     uf    totiie     bilhopc^ 
O.niJf/1.    2'*urfi(/f/w  t'A.4(xV(.  |i.  li 

SOt-tish,  a.     [Eng.  sol,  a. ;  -i$h.] 

*  I.  Foolish,  inl'atuatcd,  besotted,  senselMa, 
slnpid.     {Miiion:  P.  I.,  i.  472.) 

2.  Characterized  by  fuuli»hiie8SorstuplditT  ; 
stupid,  senseless. 


3.  Dull  and  stupid  with  intcniporanc*  ; 
givni  to  excessive  rippling;  drunkm  ;  pei- 
tainiiig  to  or  arising  Irom  druiikenness. 

BOt'-tiBh-ly,  adv.  [Lng.  sottish;  -ly.]  In  a 
s<>tti^>li  manner;  likeat»ut;  foolishly, stupidly, 
senselessly. 

"Ill  thtiir  moumfnl  aiilemiiltiea.  tliey  tntti»My  kt- 
triliiiLed  to  the  ^.jiU  tlie  |.<tM<iuiii>  U'luti).Mi^  U>  th* 
[ruiia  uf  tbe  earlb."— (.'(MJu>un/t ;  lutvil.  .•^yttui",  p.  MM. 

"Bot'-tisb-ment,  «■  [Kng.  sottish;  -mejU.] 
iioltisllne^s,  inliituatioii. 

"TiilB  it.  ImheLillitv  and  tnttli'-in,-nt.''—3.  Lennard  : 
0/  iy,sd-,nie.  bk.  L.  cb.  xxxvi.     (lOW.) 

Sot'-tish-ness,  s.    [Eng.  sottish;  '-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stiit^  uf  being  sottish; 
folly,  stniiidity,  dulness,  inr.ituatinn. 

•tiiahiiess    niu)    d<-tji^'e    la    tlie  exlltiKlilBhiug    ot 


luUL 


-//.  Mure:  Mystery  (tf  Ood- 


2.  Stupidity  from  intempei-anceor  driinken- 
Dcss  ;  drunken  stupidity  or  habits  generally. 

"  No  Bober  temp'  rate  iH;r«<'ii  can  liwk  witli  any  com. 
pliceiicy  uiKiii  tlio  driuiK.eiiiieaa  and  tutlisliueu  ul  hi* 
ueighOoui'.  '^Houth, 

sof-to,  a.     [Ital.,  ftoni  Lat  <u&^=  under, 

below,  beneath.] 

Music:  A  term  signifying  Iwlow or  inferior; 
as,  sotto  il  soggetto  =  below  the  subject;  soUO 
voce  =  ill  an  uudertoue. 

SOU,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  sol,  son,  from  Lat. 
so/u/i(S  =  (a.)  s.'lid,  (s.)  a  cin,  .still  j. reserved 
in  the  synil'ols  l.  s.  (/.=  librie,  soUfli,  demirii.] 
[SoLiii.]  An  old  French  cupper  coin,  twenty- 
lour  of  whieli  made  a  livre  or  shilling.  The 
name  is  still  popularly  giviii  t'>  the  tive- 
ceiitime  pieoe,  tweiity  of  which  make  a  irauc, 
but  all  rei^ular  money  accounts  in  Fiauce  an 
made  out  in  francs  and  ceiilimes. 

Bou-a'-ri,  s.    [Saouari.] 

Bou'-bah,  5.    [Subah.] 

sou'-bah-dar,  s.    [Subadar.] 

SOU-bise',  s.     [See  def.] 

Ci"k. :  A  superior  onion  sauce,  snid  to  be 
named   by  the  inventui  alter  the  Prince  of 

Soubise. 

sdu-brette',  s.   [Fr.l  A  wniting-maid  ;  specif 

in  tlieatiicals,  a  female  in  a  coniedy,esi>ecially 
a  servant-maid,  who  acts  the  [mrt  of  »n  iu* 
tri^autc;  a  meddlesome,  mischievous  yuuu^ 
woman. 

*  sou9e,  s.  &  V.     [Souse.] 

SOU'-Qbet  (t  silent),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  mots  of  Cyperus  esculentus. 

2.  Conk.:  A  dish  of  Dutch  origin  in  wldct 
lish  is  served  iu  the  water  or  stock  in  whit± 
it  is  boiled- 

SOU-Qbong't  s.  [Chinese  =  little  Bprouta.]  A 
kind  of  black  t«a. 

*  SOUd,  a.  &  s.    [South.] 

*  sou-dan,  s.    [Sultan.] 

*  sond-an-ess.  *  soud-an-eBse,  f.    [Kng. 

suudan  ;  -ess.l     [Sultam.sS.J 

'  Souded,  a.  [O.  Fr.  sovdfr-^:  to  solder  (q.v.)  1 
C'lnsi'lidated,  united,  conllrmcd.     (Uiaucer.) 

Bouf'-fle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  8oii_ffler  =  to  puff; 
son;tle  =  a  pulT,  a  bre;ith.) 

Conk.:  A  li.i:lit  kiml  of  pudding  made  of 
cheese  or  any  kind  ot  farinaieoiis  siil'Siance 
and  flavoured  with  fruits,  liqiieiiis.or ess.iice» 
A  \aiieiy  of  the  sunllle  is  the  cheese  fondu. 

SOUgb  (gU  as  f)  (1),  *.  [Wei.  snrh  =  a  sink  or 
dram.)  A  dram,  a  sewer  ;  an  adit  of  a  miue. 
{Prov.) 

"To  ma";?  auv  aildlt*  or  imtght  to  drain  them.**— 
R'lv:  On  the  Creatioti,  pL  11. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  )6wl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hln,  bengh;  go,  eem;  tlun,  this;  oiD,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  _  L 
-oian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua.   -ble.  -^e,  it  =  bfl.  d?L 
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BOUgh — sound 


■oneh  (as  suf  or  sugtl,  the  gk  guttural)  (2), 
•swough.  •swogh,  s.  llcel.  ™9r  =  a 
rushing  souiui :  cf.  A.S.  s^rdgan  =  to  sound, 
to  resonnil ;  swig  =  a.  sound.) 

I    A  murmunng,  sighina  s.iund  ;  a  rushing 
or  whistling  sound,  as  of  the  wind  ;  a  deep  sigh. 
-  From  the  luvb  would  com.  tbe  tow*  o(«  porpoise. 
Ot  the  Willi  cry  ol  a  loou.'-fie'A  Heo  1-.  18»S. 

2.  A  gentle  breeze  ;  a  waft,  a  breath. 

3.  A  current  rumour  ;  a  report. 
"  Tberes  a  tmgh  In  the  country  »l>out  that  all  hun- 
dred ponnda.-ScoK  .■  AnUqmtrs.  ch.  IXI. 

I  A  canting  or  whining  way  of  speaking, 
especially  in  ineaching  or  pray'i-g  ;  the  chant 
or  recitative  peculiar  to  the  old  Presbyterians 
in  Scotland.     (Scotch.) 

H  To  lap  a  calm  sough :  To  keep  silence  ;  to 
Iw  silent.    (ScotcA.) 
sough  (as  suf  or  BUgh,  the  gh  guttural), 
v.i.  ^  t.    [Sough  (2),  s.] 

Ji^  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  a  rushing,  whistling,  or  sighing 
■ou'nd,  as  the  wind. 

-lU  l,>st  deapalring  «aiU,  .hrteklng  ^dKughw} 
through  the  lofty  hr  tops.--A«A  ijept.  25. 1B81« 

2.  To  breath,  as  in  sleep.    (ScoUh.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  whining  or  mo- 
notonous tone. 

■ought  (OUgh  as  a),  prat.  &  pa.  par.  oj  v. 
[Seek.] 

•6u'-jee,  s.    [SoojEE.] 

«^'-kar.  \  s^'-car,  s.  [Hind.  sahul:aT.\ 
A  nativJ  IiMian  banl<er  or  money-lender. 
Sometimes  called  a  Marwadi  or  Marwari,  as 
many  native  bankers  come  from  the  provuice 
otMarwar,  Rajpootana. 

•SOUlie,  f.i.  or«.    [Suck,  ».] 

■9ILk'-ief,  SOUkf,  S.      [SOOKIES.] 

•ould),  *saul,  *saule,  •  soule,  'sowl. 
•sowie  s.  [A.S.  sdwd,  sdKol.  sawul,  savf, 
liu-le:  cogn.  with  Dut.  zid :  lce\.  sola,  sal; 
Dan.  sial :  Sw.  sjfi! ;  Goth,  suiwala ;  Ger.  «e!«.l 

L  (Jriiiiiarj/  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2  The  immaterial  part  of  a  beast,  when 
considered  as  governed  by  and  sub.iect  to 
hnman  alleotions  ;  the  scat  of  lile  ui  an  animal. 

",Sou'»  of  animals  Infuse  themselvea 
Intothe  triiuitsof  men.'  ,„     .      ,     , 

tihake^p. :  .llerchaM  of  Vmtcf.  iv.  t. 

a.  The  moral  and  emotional  part  of  man's 
nature  ;  the  seat  of  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
iDgs,  as  distinct  from  intellect. 

"Whom  my  very*""' abliora." 

Shakeip. ;  Two  Contlemen.  iv.  3. 

4.  The  intellectual  principle;  the  under- 
■tanding. 

••  Tor  eloquence  the  louj.  song  churns  the^8ense._^ 

5  The  vital  principle ;  the  animating  or 
essential  part ;  the  essence  or  quintessence  ; 
the  chief  part.    [11.1.) 

"  He's  the  very  Kmt  of  bounty." 

Shakesp.  :  rfmwi,  i.  2. 

6.  Hence,  the  inspirer  or  leader  of  any 
action  or  the  like  ;  tlie  leader,  the  lieart. 

•'  Unnamed  by  HoiUnshed  or  Hall. 
He  was  the  living  lout  oi  all. 

6cott :  Marmion,  vL  S9. 

7    Spirit,  courage,  grandeur,  or  any  noble 
maiufeslation  of  the  heart  or  moral  nature. 
"One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  louZ 
oSj  the  nations  «h.ill  be  great  and  Iree. 
^^  tyordtworth :  :io>inet.  Sept.  IflOC. 

•8.  Internal,  innate  or  inherent  power  or 
priuciple. 

•*  There  Is  some  lout  of  goodness  In  things  evil. 

bluikesi). :  Jlcnri/  I .,  iv.  L 

9.  A  spiritual  being  ;  a  disembodied  spirit. 

10.  A  Iminan  being,  a  person :  as,  Not  a 
unil  knew  of  liis  coming. 

11  A  familiar  compellation  of  a  person, 
asually  expressing  some  quality  of  the  mind. 

'•  Now  mistress  Gilpin,  careful  sou?  / 
Bad  two  stone  bottles  fuuni..  _,,_,_ 

Cowper  :  John  Qilptn, 

IL  Technically: 

1  Philos  :  The  Scholastic.-!,  following  Aris- 
totie,  by  soul  meant  the  piimary  pnuciplc 
of  lite,  and  held  that  a  plant  was  endowed 
■with  a  vegetable  soul,  that  brutes  and 
man  had  in  addition  a  sensitive  soul,  while 
man  alone  hnd  a  rational  and  immaterial  sonl. 
They  based  tlieir  proof  of  the  immaterwlity 
of  the  distinctively  human  soul  on  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  form  abstract  ideas. 


"    Script.  <t  Theol. :  The  word  soul  is  used 
chiefly  lor  "that  spiritual,  reasonable,  and 
immortal  substance  in  man  which  is  the  origin 
of  our  thoughts,  of  onr  desires,  of  our  reason- 
ings, which  distinguislies  us  from  the  brute 
creation,  and  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  its  Divine  Master."    (.Cruilm.)    All  Chris- 
tians admit  the  responsiliility  of  the  soul  to 
God  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  ;  and  the 
orthodox  view— that  of  the  Anglican.  Roman, 
and  Greek  Cliurches,  and  of  the  great  dissent- 
ing bodies— is  that  at  the  tinal  .iudgment  the 
lot  of  every  soul  will  be  irrevociibly  tixed,  and 
that  it  will  either  eternally  enjoy  the  Beatihc 
Vision  in  heaven  or  share  the  endless  torments 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.    Two 
other  views— both  of  which  have  found  sup- 
porters in  the  Church  from  early  ages-are 
ioming  increasingly  to  the  front :  (1)  That  ot 
the   Restorationists,  of  whom  there  are  two 
schools  :  (o)  the  Dogmatic,  who  assert,  and  (6) 
those,  represented  by  Archdcioon  Farrar,  who 
express  a  hope,  that  all  men  will  be  hiially 
saved  (Eestobationist,  Univeesalist)  ;  and 
(2)    the  Anuiliilationists  or  Destructionists, 
who  hold  tliat  while  the  righteous  will  be  for 
ever  in  a  sUte  of  bliss,  tlie  wicked,  after 
receiving  the  puuisliment  of  their  sins,  will 
be  blotted  out  of  existence.     Origen,   with 
Plato,  held  the  doctrine  ot  the  jire-existence 
of  Bouls,  wliich  was  condemned  by  a  synod 
at  Constantinople  in  543.    [Transmigration.) 
Two  distinct  views  have  at  ditVerent  times 
found  supporters  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  (1) 
That  the  soul  is  produced  by  natural  genera- 
tion (Teaduciasism)  ;  (3)  that  each  soul  is 
separately  created  by  God.    [Creationism.) 

•S  Soul  is  largely  used  in  composition 
forming  compounds,  the  meanings  of  which 
are  in  general  self-explanatory  :  as,  soul-he- 
traying,  soiii-esilining,  soul-cheering,  sou(-deart- 
enini-  soul-destroving,  sonf-entraucing,  soui- 
refreshiug,  soui-stirring,  soal-vexed,  &c 
^  CureofsouU: 

Ch-urch  of  Eng. :  An  ecclesiastical  benefice 
in  which  parochial  duties  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  are  included,  primarily 
vested  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  clergy 
of  each  parish  acting  as  his  deputies. 

*  soul-bell,  s.    Tlie  passing-bell  (q.v.). 

•■We  call  then.  .ouI-5cWi.  l.r  that  they  signify  the 
departure  of  the  soul,  not  for  that  they  help  the 
passage  of  the  aonV—Sp.  Hall. 

*  soul-curer,  ».  A  physician  of  souls ; 
a  parson.    (Shal:esp. :  Merry  Wives,  iii.  1.) 

*  soul-fearing,  a.  Terrifying  the  soul ; 
appalling.    (.Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.) 

*  soul-foot,  s.  The  same  as  Soul-scot 
(q.v.). 

*  soul-scot,  *  soul-shot,  ». 
Old  Eccles.  Law :  A  kind  of  heriot  or  funeral 

duty  paid  to  the  church  ;  a  mortuary  (q.v.). 
••  In  Saxon  times  there  was  a  funeral  duty  to  be 
Bald   called  peeunia  irpuUhrolii  tl  igmbolum  annn<r. 
Sid 'in  SiOiou  loul-ihot. -Anlije  :  Parrrgou. 

'  soul-slck,  a.  Diseased  in  mind  or  soul ; 
morally  diseased. 

soQl  (2),  sool,  *  sowle,  *  soole,  •  so^wel, 

s.  [A.S.  sujol,  svfel,  suf.  =  broth,  pottage,  any- 
thing eaten  as  a  relish  with  bread  ;  Icel.  sujl ; 
Dan.  snnl  ;  Sw.  sofrd.\  Anything  eaten  as  a 
relish  with  bread,  as  butter,  cheese,  milk,  &C. 
••  I  ne  have  neyther  bred  ne  towel."     ffavlok,  1.141. 

•  soul  (1),  v.t.  [Soul  (1),  «.]  To  imbue  or 
endow  with  a  soul  or  mind. 

'■The  co^t.  that  from  the  fader  gan  procede, 
Hath  .oul.^  hem  -i'tou^^^any  drede.^  ^,^^ 

*s6ul,  soui  (2),  V.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  per- 
haps from  soul  (2),  s.,  or  from  Fr.  s<m/er=  to 
satiate.)  To  afford  suitable  sustenance;  to 
give  a  relislu 

*■  Bread  and  weldings  louJhi-j  well.^' 

M'nr»icr.    I  H  eMt«r.\ 

s6u-la'-me-a,  s.  [From  soulanUon,  the  name 
ot  the  tree  in  the  Moluccas.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polygalace.^  (Limlletl)  of 
the  Simarubacete  (Treas.  of  Bot.).  bepals 
tliree,  stamens  six ;  fruit  heart-shaped,  two- 
celled,  two -seeded.  Only  known  species, 
Sonkmea  amara,  a  tree  with  obovate  leaves 
and  small  axillary  spikes  of  small  green 
flowers  growing  in  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Feeiee  Islands.  All  parts  of  the  tree  espe- 
ciaily  the  roots  and  fruit,  are  intensely  bitter, 
and  are  used  in  fever,  cholera,  and  pleurisy. 


'  soul-dier,  s.    [Soldier.] 

souled,  a.  [Eng.  sou!  (1).  s. ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  endowed  with  a  soul,  mind,  or  spirit;  in- 
stinct with  soul  or  feeling.  (Chiefly  in  com- 
position, as  liigli-sottlec^  noble-souled.  &c.) 

"Would^st  thou  llie  Qreciaa  chiefs,  though  Lugelj 
touted.  ,        ,.-,,..       c. 

Should  give  the  pnzea  they  had  gained  before  ? 

liryden.    ^Todd.) 

soul'-less,  a.    [Eng.  soul  (1).  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  a  soul ;  without  life  ;  dead. 

'■  A  conqueror  of  lifeless  and  loulteu  things. "—Cli* 
loorth  :  Intett.  Si/irem,  p.  823. 

2.  Without  greatness  or  nobleness  ot  mind  ', 
senseless,  unfeeling. 

•■  A  loulleu  toy  for  tyrants  lust."     Byron  :  Qlaour. 

3.  Dull,  spiritless. 

•■students  find  ita  literature,  and  above  aU  ito 
poetry,  loiilleu  and  nninspired."— St.  Jamal  tiasetrt, 
Feb.  10.  1687. 

•  soun,  s.    [SouNT,  s.] 

so^d,  *  sond,  •  sound©,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S. 
snnd    cogn.  witli  Dut.  gezond;  Sw.  A  Dan. 
sund ;  Ger.  gesnnd.     Perhaps  connected  with 
Lat.  sanus  =  whole,  sound,  sane  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  'Whole,  unimpaired,  unhurt,  unmutilated;. 

not  lacerated,  hurt,  or  damaged. 

" Thou  .  .  .  bleed^st  not ;  speak  st :  art  loundt' ' 
Slialceap.  :  Lear,  Iv.  6. 

2.  Free  from  imperfection,  defect,  or  decay ; 
not  defective;  whole,  undecayed. 

'■  Look  that  my  staves  be  sound." 

ShaJ:etp. :  JlUlutrd  1IJ-.  v.  8. 
3   Healthy  ;  not  diseased  ;   having  all  the 
organs  and  faculties  in  a  perfect  state ;  hearty, 
robust,  strong. 

'■  To  take  the  Indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  tound  niau.'  Sliakelp. .  Lear.  IL  4. 

4.  Founded  on  truth  ;  strong,  valid,  firm, 

solid. 

"  Thy  counsel  s  loutuL 

Shakesp. :  Taming  0/  t?ie  Sfirew.  L 1, 

5  Founded  ou  right  or  law ;  valid,  legal ; 
not  detective ;  indisputable ;  that  cannot  be 
overthrown  or  disputed  :  as,  a  sound  title. 

6.  Eight,  correct,  orthodox;  free  from  error. 

"Hold  fast  the  form  of  lound  words,  which  thoo 
bast  heard  of  me  ■'—2  Timothy  i.  13. 

•  7.  Honest,  honourable,  upright,  virtuous, 
blameless. 

•'  Dare  mate  a  lounder  man  than  Surrey  ""?,*>*■" 
.^Tiakesp.:  Bcuri/  I  IIL.  liL  3. 

8.  Solvent :  as.  The  firm  is  somid. 
g.  Fast,  deep,  profound,  unbroken,  undis- 
turbed, heavy. 

••  This  sleep  is  toutid.  Indeed." 

Sliakesp. :  2  Henry  IV..  iv.  B. 

10.  Heavy,  lusty ;  laid  on  with  force ;  severe ! 
as,  a  sound  thrasliiiig. 
*  11.  Clear,  shrill. 

"Thy  small  pipe  is  na  the  maiden's  organ,'" 
ShrUl  and  lound."      Shakcsp. :  Twelfth  AV".  1. » 

B.  As  adv. :  Soundly,  heartily,  fast. 

•■  Let  the  fairies  pinch  him  souiKf.^' 

HJiakelp. .-  Mefry  n'iva  of  H'mrfwr,  W.  4. 


♦  8onI-der,  ».    [Solper.1 


sound  -  headed,  a.  Having  a  soun.l, 
clear  head  or  mind. 

sound  -  hearted,  o.  Stiaightforward, 
trustworthy,  upright. 

stfiind  (1),  *  son,  •  soun. '  sonne,  *  sown. 
•  sownd,  *  sowne,  s.  [Propirly  soun,  the 
d  being  excrescent,  as  in  rounti  for  roun  (to 
whisper)  &c. ;  Fr.  son  =  a  sound,  from  Lat. 
sonnm,  accus.  of  soims  =  a  sound  ;  Sansc 
sraiio.) 
I.  Ordimry  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

■'  The  nature  of  soimrfs  hfttb,  in  some  sort, been  IB- 
qniTed."—Saccmr  XaL  SiiU.  §  114. 

2.  A  particular  manner  of  striking  the  e»r, 
so  as  to  produce  a  certain  effect. 

•'  And  these  his  accents  had  a  tound  of  mirth" 

htjron  :  Coi^air.  U-  la 

3.  Noise  without  sense  or  signillcation ; 
empty  noise  ;  noise  and  nothing  else. 

"  To  be  words,  unprofitable  toundt.'' 

AftoJtcsp. ;  Rape  of  Lucreee.  1.017. 

n  Physics  &  Physiol:  Sound  is  properly  con- 
sidered under  a  twofold  aspect-(l)  the  effect 
produced  when  the  brain  takes  cognizance  ot 
sensations  excited  in  the  auditory  uerve,  and 
(2)  a  phenomenon  actually  produced  in  nature 
by  a  sounding  body  when  the  i.articles  of  that 
boily  are  in  such  a  state  of  vibration  as  to 
make  an  impression  on  normal  auditory 
nerves.  This  would  exist,  even  if  no  living 
being  were  possessed  of  a  sense  of  hearing. 


or!  wore^  wqu;  work,  wh6,8da;  mute,  cub,  cure,  quite,  our.  r&le.fuU:  try.  Syrian.    ».  cb 
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and  some  of  the  effeL-ta  of  sound-waves  would 
still  be  observiil>le  ;  for  instance,  ti.e  shattei- 
ing  of  windows  by  the  impact  of  sound-wiives. 
WTieii  a  sonorous  body  is  struck,  or  an  ex- 
plosion takbs  phtce,  or  a  person  si>eaks,  a 
s^jtnid-wave  is  propagated  by  iimlecuhu-  niu- 
tloji,  the  particles  of  the  air  moving  foiward, 
each  impinging  on  that  immediately  before  it, 
and  then  rebounding,  till  those  wliich  lill  the 
cavity  of  the  ear  are  finally  driven  against  tin; 
tyntpanic  membrane,  the  vibi-atiun  of  whirh 
is  transmitted  to  the  auditory  nervf,  and 
thence  to  the  brain,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  the  sensation.  By  thisaltermtte  tnuvement 
of  advance  and  rebound  the  air  is  alternately 
condensed  and  rarefied,  and  the  length  of  a 
sound-wave  is  measured  from  condensation  to 
condensation,  just  as  in  water  the  length  of  a 
wave  is  measured  from  crest  to  crest.  Solids, 
when  tliey  possess  elasticity,  are  better  con- 
ductors of  sounds  than  gases  orliquids.  This 
feet  is  known  experimentally  to  savages,  who 
place  their  ears  to  the  ground  to  detect  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  and  has  bei.n  utilized 
in  medicine  in  the  construction  of  the  stetho- 
scope (q.v.).  [For  the  rate  nf  sound,  see 
Acoustics.]  Sound  radiates  from  a  suunding 
body  in  all  directions  in  straight  lines,  and 
■diminishes  in  intensity  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  distance.  Sound-waves 
may  be  reflected,  refracted,  and  inflected.  By 
rerteetion  they  produce  eclioes  [Echo],  by  re- 
fraction they  may  be  converged  on  any  given 
apot,  and  by  inflection  they  bend  round  solid 
obstacles.  Tyndall  (On  Sound,  p.  2:^)  notes  a 
striking  instance  of  their  inflection  when  the 
powder  magazine  at  Eritli  exploded  in  1804. 
The  village  was  some  miles  distant  from  the 
magazine,  yet  every  window  in  the  church, 
back  and  frout,  was  bent  inwards,  the  build- 
ing being,  so  to  speak,  clasj^ed  by  a  girdle  of 
iiitensely-oouipressed  air.  Bounds  are  classi- 
fied as  InusiLal  sounds  and  noises,  a  musical 
aciund  depending  upona  snccession  of  impulses 
at  a  regular  rate,  the  pitch  of  the  note  rising 
with  the  rapidity ;  it  will  also  be  readily  un- 
derstood how  greater  rapidity  must  shorten 
the  sound-wave,  the  air  when  rebounding  from 
one  compression  being  more  quickly  again 
compressed  by  the  succeeding  impulse.  The 
human  ear  is  "limited  in  its  range  of  hearing 
niusiciil  sounds.  If  the  vibrations  nre  leas 
than  sixteen  per  second  the  .separate  shocks 
are  perceived,  if  they  exceed  3,800  per  second 
consciousness  of  sound  ceases.    [AcousTics.l 

sonnd-'boardr  s. 

1.  A  wooden  screen  placed  behind  a  pulpit, 
for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  the  preacher's 
voit.-e ;  or  over  it,  to  prevent  the  sound  from 
ascending. 

2.  Carp. :  Deadening ;  a  partition  or  an 
additional  division  between  two  apartments 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  sound  from  one 
to  the  other. 

3.  Mitsic : 

(1)  A  piece  of  resonant  wood  placed  behind 
the  strings  of  a  pianoforte  for  tlie  purpose  of 
increasing  the  power  of  the  sounds. 

(2)  The  upper  surface-board  of  a  wind-chest 
in  an  oi^aii,  that  chamber  of  air  into  wliich 
the  feet  of  the  pipes  are  placed. 

"  As  lu  ail  organ  from  one  blast  of  wiud, 
To  luiuiy  a  row  of  pipes  the  toit»U-li'jard  brenthfiL" 
Milton  :  P.  L..  i.  jofl. 

soundboarding,  s. 

Build.  :  Slioit  boards,  disposed  transversely 
between  the  joists,  to  hold  tlie  pugging  which 
prevents  tlie  transmission  of  sound. 

sound-bow,  s.  That  part  of  a  bell  on 
wliich  the  clapper  strikes.  The  sound-bow  is 
the  point  of  the  greatest  thickness,  and  is 
considered  as  unity  in  stating  the  proportions 
of  the  hell. 

sound -figures,  s.  pi     [Sonoroos- 

FIGURfa.J 

sound-post,  s.     A  sounding-post  (q.v.). 
sound-wave,  s.    [Sound,  II.] 

•^und  (2),  *  sonnde,  *  sund,  $.  [A.S.  sujid 
(1)  a  swunming,  (2)  power  to  swim,  (S)a  strait 

•  of  the  sea;  cogu.  with  Icel.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  & 
Ger. sund.  Cf.  Icel.  sititd-moji  (lit.  sound -maw) 
=  the  swimming-bladder  of  a  tish.] 

I.  A  narrow  passage  of  water,  as  a  .<!trait 
between  a  mainland  and  an  island,  or  a  stiait 
connecting  two  seas,  or  connecting  a  sea  or 
lake  with  the  ocean. 

"  To  go  farther  up  ttie  tound,  and  come  back  along  the 
weot  shore  '  —Cook  :  Second  Voyngt.  bk.  Iv..  ch,  viii. 


2.  The  swimming-  or  air-bladder  of  a  tlsh. 

[COU-SOUNDS.] 

3.  A  niune  for  the  Cuttle-fish  (q.v.). 

Sound  dues,  s.  pi.  The  sea-toll  or  dues 
forniei-ly  coUectrd  at  Klsinore  on  all  vesseLs 
passing"  the  Sound  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  ' 

soiind  (3),  8'  [Fr.  sonde  =  a  sounding-line,  a 
probe.]    [Sound  (3),  v.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  exploring  the 
cavities  of  the  boily.  [Lithotomy-sound, 
pRom:,  s.,  1.] 

*  sound  (1),  "  sonnde,  *  soune  (1).  v.i. 
(Sound,  o.]  To  bcLonie  sound  ;  to  be  cured 
or  healed  ;  to  heal. 

"  Though  gytte  with  outDy  a  wound 
That  likoly  are  uever  fur  to  aouml." 

Lyiigate  :  Complaint  of  Black  Knight. 

soiind  (2),  *  soune  (2),  *  soun-en,  sowne, 

vA.  &  (,  [Fr.  soiiTier,  from  Lat.  sono,  from 
sonus  —  a  sound  (q.v.);  Sp.  ionar;  Ital. 
suonai-e.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  sound  or  noise ;  to  utter  or 
emit  a  voice ;  to  cause  an  inipulse  of  the  air 
that  shall  strike  the  organs  of  hearing  with  a 
particular  etfect.    (1  CoHnth.  xv.  52.) 

2.  To  phiy  on  an  instrument ;  to  cause  an 
instrument  to  give  out  a  noise. 

"  O  baggepipe  wel  coude  be  blowe  and  aoune." 

Chaucer:  C.  T-,  5fi7.    (Prol.) 

•  3.  To  be  conveyed  by  or  in  sound  ;  to  be 
spread  or  published. 

"  From  you  tounded  out  the  word  of  the  Ix)rd."— 
I  Th^tsal.  L  8. 

4.  To  seem  or  appear  when  uttered  ;  to  ap- 
pear or  convey  an  impression  on  narration. 

"  Th«  pntisea  which  he  knew  that  he  had  not  de- 
serveii  noundr^d  to  htm  like  reproacbea."— J^ocaitia^/ 
But.  Eiig..  ch.  ixiL 

•  5.  To  tend. 

"  Doae  aule  thing  ioundinyj  to  the  breaoh  of  the 
aame."— i7o/(mfteti:  Bist.  Scotland ;  FeHtharla. 

*  6.  To  be  consonant  or  in  accord  ;  to  har- 
monize.   (Followed  by  to,  unto,  or  i/i/o.) 

"  Aj  ter  as  touneth  into  honestee." 

Chauc-ir:  C.  T.,  13,690. 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  make  or  emit  a  noise ;  to 
play  on. 

"  Sound  all  the  lofty  iu  strum  en  ts  of  war," 

SUakeip. :  I  fft-nrj/  IV.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  utter  audibly  ;  to  express  or  pro- 
nounce :  as,  To  sound  a  note  with  the  voice. 

3.  To  order  or  direct  by  a  sound  ;  to  give  a 
signal  for  by  sound  or  noise. 

"Our  ftutlior  sei-ma  to  tound  a  ehAX%e."—iyryden : 
Yirgil:  ^neid.     (Dedic.) 

4.  To  spread  or  celebrate  in  sound  or  report ; 
to  spread  abroad,  to  publish,  to  proclaim. 

*  5.  To  declare,  to  tell,  to  describe. 

'■  No  words  can  that  woe  sound." 

ShakcH'-  :  Jiomeo  A  Juliet,  lU.  1 

"  6.  To  signify,  to  mean,  to  import. 

"  In  Hebrew  it  tound*  '  uakednesn  of  aught,  or  aoy 
real  imkeilueaa.* "— J/i/iun  ;  0/  Divorce. 
^  To  sound  in  damages:  To  have  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  danuiges.  (Said  of  an  action 
brought,  not  for  the  recovery  of  any  sjiecific 
thing,  as  replevin,  debt,  &c.,  but  for  damages 
oiUy,  as  trespass.) 

s6iind  (3),  *  sownde,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from 
Fr.  soft(/<r  =  to  sound,  try,  jirove,  search  tlie 
depth  of,  from  a  supposed  Lat.  suljundo=.  io 
submeige,  frtmi  sub  =  under,  and  ■u/ida  =  a 
wave.  But  Skeat  also  points  out  that  the 
8p.  sonda  means  not  only  a  sounding-line,  but 
also  a  soun<l  or  channel  [Sound  (2),  s.],  and 
that  the  Fr.  sonder  was  probably  taken  from 
the  Scandinavian  siimi=a  sound;  cf.  A.S. 
sund-gtird,  sund-line  =  a  sounding-rod  or  line.] 

A,  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  To  try,  to  examine  ;  to  discover  or 
endeavour  to  discover,  as  something  concealed 
in  the  depth  of  anotlier's  breast ;  to  search 
out  the  intention,  opinion,  will,  or  desires  of; 
to  probe. 

"His  nollnesa,  however,  ou  being  founded  on  the 
Biiliject    by    tbe    Stuiuiah   Aiiihaspftdor  In   Rome,  de- 
cliueU." — Evening  aCandard.  Oct.  3, 1886. 
II.  Techniadty: 

1.  Naitt. :  To  measure  the  depth  of;  to 
fathom  ;  to  try  or  test  the  depth  of  water  in, 
and  the  quality  of  the  bottom  of,  as  of  the 
sea,  by  sinking  a  plummet  or  piece  of  lead 
attaohrd  to  a  line  on  which  are  marked  the 


number  of  fathoms.  The  h-ad  it  ehmgat^^d. 
has  an  eye  at  om^viid  to  receive  the  linu,  and 
H  i-avity,  which  is  partially  llUed  with  an 
arming  (Utllow),  at  the  otlier,  to  which  the 
gi  ound,  cBpL'cially  if  it  be  sand,  shells,  or  line 
graved,  udhcrL-s  when  the  k-ad  stiikt'S  the 
ground.  Numei'otis  contrtvances  arc  employed 
for  aHCortaiiiing  the  nature  of  tht;  bottom. 
The  furtri  generally  usrd  ni  the  Uritish  service 
consists  of  a  strong  tube  with  ujiwardly  oiH.*n- 
ing  valves,  which  admit  the  mud  or  sund 
composing  the  bottom  wln-n  tliosinkerstriki-s, 
but  are  closed  by  gravity  during  the  upward 
movement. 

2.  Surg, :  To  examine  any  cavity  in  the 
body  by  means  of  a  sound.  Also  used  of 
external  examination  by  means  of  a  stetho- 
scope  or  by  percussion. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  the  line  and  lead  in 
onler  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  wat<?r. 

"  Thev  loiindrd  agnlu,  ftud  found  It  fifteen  tathoDUi* 
—Acfn  xxvll.  28. 

"  sound,  V.i.     [Swoon.] 

*  sound'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  sound  (2),  v. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sounded. 

soi^nd'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  sound  (S), 
V.  ;  -age]     Dues  for  sounding. 

*  sounde,  v.t.    [Sound  (1),  v.] 

soUnd'-er  (1),  s.      [Fng.  sound  (2),  v. ;  -er.) 

One  who  or  that  which  sounds ;  specif,  in 
telegraphy,  a  device  used  instead  of  a 
regist^-T,  the  c»>mmunications  being  read  by 
sound  alone.  It  consists  of  an  electro-mugnet 
with  an  armature  having  a  lever  attached; 
the  movement  of  the  armature,  as  it  is  at- 
tracted by  the  electio-uiagtiet  or  withdrawn 
by  a  spring,  is  limited  by  two  stops,  between 
which  the  end  of  the  lever  plays,  and  by  the 
striking  of  which  the  sound  is  produced. 

80^d'-er  (2),  $.    [Swine.] 
1.  A  herd  of  wild  swine. 

"We  had  just  about  fluii^hed  entlng.  when  a  Urge 
toutider  of  pig— not  less  thin  twenty  of  all  sizes. 
hi>adcd  by  a  bii^  boar— broke  out  of  the  Jungle  sboui 
eighty  paces  from  ua."~Field,  April  4,  1886. 

*  2.  (See  extract). 

"  A  KouTKier  (Le.,  in  the  language  of  the  period.  • 
boar  of  only  two  years  oldj  had  crossed  the  track  of 
the  prtjjjer  object  of  the  chaae."— ficoK ;  (iumUin 
IhiTward,  ch.  ik, 

S^Und'-Ing  (1),  v^.  par. ,  a. ,  &  s.  [Sound  (2),  it.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  --Is  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Causing  sound;  making  a  noise; 
sonorous,  resonant. 

"I  am  become  as  $ounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal"— I  Corinthiant  xWl  L 

2.  Having  a  magnificent  or  lofty  sound ; 
higli-sounding,  bombastic. 

"  Keev  to  your  sub)ect  close  lu  all  yoa  Bar ; 
Nor  for  a  founding  senteuce  ever  etmy. ' 

Drydrn  •  Art  ((f  Poetrj/,  L 

C  As  snhst. :  The  act  of  emitting  or  causing 
a  sound  or  noise. 

Boun ding-board,  s.    [Soond-board.] 

sounding -post.  5. 

Music :  A  post  set  beneath  the  bridge  of  a 
violin,  violoncello,  he,  for  pro]iagating  the 
sound  to  the  body  of  the  instrument. 

S^nd'-lng (2),  pr.par.,a.,ii,s.   [Sound (3),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  sounds ;  the  act  of 
asctrtaining  the  depth  of  water  with  a  lead 
and  tine. 

2.  Naut.  (PI.):  The  depths  of  water  in 
rivers,  hiubnurs,  along  sliores,  and  even  in 
the  deep  seas,  which  are  ascertained  by  the 
operation  of  sounding.  Also  a  place  or  part 
of  the  ocean  where  the  bottom  can  I*  reached 
with  the  deep-sea  line;  also  the  kinU  of 
ground  or  bottom  which  the  line  readies. 
[OCEAN,  A.  1.) 

"  The  tottndiji 
lead  . 

craft,   even    in   the    thickest  weather."— £a«/^   Tel*, 
graph.  March  2,  1S87. 

H  (1)  In  soundings:  So  near  the  land  that 
the  deep-sea  line  will  reach  the  bottom. 

"  We  continued  this  course  till  the  following  night, 
and  then  frequently  brouglit  to,  to  try  if  we  were  i* 
$ounitingi."—A>aon  :   i'oyaget.  bk.  iii..  ch.  vi, 

(2)  To  strike  soundings:  To  find  bottom  with 
the  deep-sea  line. 


iijifji  which  he  (ceta  from  his  deep-sea 
>le  him  to  declare   the  poeitiuu   of  his 


bSil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  J4$^l ;  cat.  90!!,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  ~  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  =  ohun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -Bioua  ~  ahus.   -ble,  -dle»  &.c  ^  b^  d^L 
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soundless— sourdine 


sounding-bottle,  5.  A  vessel  employd 
for  diiiwiiig  up  water  IVom  coiisiilerable  depths 
in  tlie  sea,  fur  examination  and  analysis.  It 
frequently  contains  a  tlH-nni'iueter  for  ascei- 
taiuiiig  teniperaluies  below  the  surface, 

aounding-lead.  s. 

Naut. :  The  weight  used  at  the  end  of  a  line 
in  sounding.     (Lead  (1),  s,,  II.  Q.] 

sounding-line.  s. 

Naut. :  The  line  which  hold3  the  sounding- 
lead. 

sounding- rod.  & 

Naut. :  A  gradiiat-ed  iron  rod,  u.sed  for 
ascertaining  the  depth  of  water  iu  the  well  on 
board  ship. 

•  SOlind'-less  (1).  a.     (Eng.  smuid  (1),  s. ;  •less.] 
Having  no  sttund  ;  noiseless,  silent. 

"  With  a  goundiest  step  the  foot  of  Evaucellue  fol- 
lowed." Lonff/elliiW :  Evangeline,  i.  S. 

•  8^iind'-less  (2),  *  sound-lesse»  a.    (Eng, 

souTul    (3),    V. ;    -Uss.]      Incapable    of    being 
Bounded  or  fathomed  ;  nnfatlioinable. 

"  While  he  upon  yoar  toundlein  deep  doth  ride." 
Ahakcsp, :  ifo'Dict  60. 

Bo^nd'-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  sound,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sound  manner;  healthily,  heartily. 

2.  Without  flaw,  defect,  or  imperfection. 

3.  Truly,  correctly ;  with  sound  judgment ; 
without  fallacy  or  error;  rightly. 

4.  Firmly  :  as,  a  doctrine  soundZy  established. 
*  5.  Thoroughly,  satisfactorily,  completely, 

perfectly. 

"  BOiect  this  bufdni'Bs  untmfZj/." 

:ihak<:ap. :  /tlchard  lit.,  ill.  1, 

6.  Fast,  deeply  :  aa,  To  sleep  soundly. 

7.  Severely,  lustily;  with  heavy  blows; 
smartly. 

'*  VilloiD,  I  any,  knock  me  here  toundly.' 

Shakeap.  :  Taming  qf  th*  Shrev.  L  2. 

S^^d'-ness.  s.     (Eng.  sound,  a  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sound  or 
unimpaired  ;  healthiness  ;  sound  condition  or 
state. 


Tigo, 


HAD   would  wish   in   the  first  place  to  enjoy 
o(    liiiibs    and    toumlnesi    o(    Colietitutluu.  — 


Beurch  :  Light  ttf  Nature,  vol.  i,,  pt.  IL,  ch.  xxxi 

2.  Freedom  from  flaw,  defect,  imperfection, 
or  decay  ;  as,  the  stmndnesa  of  tini'.ier. 

3.  Truth,  rectitude;  freedom  from  error  or 
fallacy  ;  correctness. 

'■  I  will  not  answer  for  tlie  ncnteneas.  mucli  less  for 
the  !.oundneM  of  his  distinction."—  Watm-laixd  :  Workt. 
viil.  238. 

4.  Firmness,  validity,  strength,  solidity, 
truth. 

"  This  presappoaed.  it  may  stand  then  very  well 
witli  strength  nnd  tmn'lne^a  of  reasoni  even  thus  to 
answer.  '—WooitfT  .  Ecdea.  Polity. 

5.  Severity,  smartness :  as,  the  souiidncss 
of  a  thrashing. 

•  soune  (1),  v.i.    [SotmD  (1),  v.\ 

*  Sonne  (2),  v.i.  &  t.    [Sound  (2),  v.) 

soup,  s.  (Fr.  soupe  —  a  sop,  pottage,  or  broth  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  sop,  iop  =  broth;  soppe, 
zoppe  ~  a  sop  ;  Sw.  soppa  —  a  sop ;  Ger.  su2)j)e; 
Dan.  suppe.     Allied  to  sup  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  kind  of  broth  or  food  made  generally 
by  boiling  flesh  of  some  kind  in  water  with 
various  other  ingredients.  Soups  are  of 
numerous  varieties  :  as,  gravy-so^p,  Uare-sowp, 
turtle-soKjj,  &c. 

"  Let  the  cook  danb  the  hack  of  the  footmnn's  hctt 
lirery  ;  or.  when  he  is  going  up  with  a  dlsii  of  s-^np. 
let  her  (oUow  him  eoitly  with  a  iadlB-f all."— .^wy i .■ 
Directiont  to  Servnntt. 

2.  A  suj) ;  a  sip  or  small  qnantitv ;  also,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  any  thiu  food. 
{Scotch.) 

1  Portable  soup  :  A  sort  of  ra!:e  forinod  of 
concentrated  soup,  freed  fioni  fat,  and,  by 
long- continued  boiling,  from  all  the  putres- 
Cible  parts. 

SOup-liOlise,  $.    A  soup-kitchen. 

soup-kitchen,  s.  A  public  establish- 
ment, suppoited  by  voluntaiy  subscriptions, 
for  preparing  and  supplying  soup  to  the  poor 
eitlicr  gratis  or  at  a  uuminal  charge, 

soup-maigre.  s.  [Fr.]  Thin  soup,  made 
chiflly  from  vcijetables,  a  little  butter,  and 
flome  spices. 

soup-ticket,  $.  A  ticket  given  to  poor 
persons,  entitling  them  to  receive  soup  at  a 
soup-kiti-hen  (q.v.). 


•  sdup  (1),  v.t.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  To  breathe 
out,  as  words.     {Camden.) 

"soup  (:;),  v.t,    [Sop,  v.] 

''soup  (3),  v.i,  [Sweep,  v.]  To  sweep  or  pass 
by  with  pomp. 

"  He  vauiita  hla  voice  upon  an  hired  stage. 
With  higli-aet  step  and  princely  ^arriiige. 
Now  souping  in  side  mbes  of  ruyalty," 

ahhop  HaU:  Hatiret,  1.  & 

*soupe,  V.i.     [Sdp,  v.] 

^souper  (1),  s.    [Supper.] 

ts6up'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  soup:  -er.]  A  name 
formerly  a]')tlied  in  contempt,  in  Ireland,  to 
a  Protestant  missionary,  or  Sciipture-reader, 
or  to  a  convert  from  Popery,  fiom  the  fait 
that  the  missionaries,  especially  in  Connanglit, 
were  said  to  assist  their  work  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  soup  to  the  poor.     [Swaddler.] 

s6u'-ple  (1),  a.  [Fr.]  Supple,  active,  athletic, 
flexible.    [Supple.] 

"Od,    ance  I   gat  a  wee    toupte  yestreen,  I  was  aa 
yauld  aa  an  e«L"— Sco«  .*  Anti-iuary,  ch,  xii. 

SOU'-ple  (2).   5.      [SWIPLE.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  flail  that  strikes  the  grain  ; 
s  swiple. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  cudgel.  {Scotch.) 

BOUp'-y,  a,  [Eng.  soup;  -y.]  Like  soup; 
having  the  appearance  or  consistence  of  soup. 

soilr,  *  sonre,    *  sower,    *  soirre,  a.  &  s. 

[A.S.  sur ;  cogn.  witli  Dan.  znnr :  Icel.  gurr; 
Dan.  suur ;  Sw.  sur;  O.  H.  Ger.  sur;  Ger. 
sauer ;  Wei.  sur;  Lith.  sums  =  sskXi  \  Russ. 
fiit7-oi'»ii  =  raw,  coarse,  harsh,  rough.)  [Sor- 
rel, s.] 

A.  Aa  adjective: 

1.  Having  an  acid  or  sharp  taste  ;  sharp  to 
the  taste  ;  acid,  tart. 

**  Fur  waUed  wine  and  tneatea  thou  had  tho. 
Take  inouled  bread,  pirate,  and  aider  «oi<rff," 

Chauctr:  Complagnte  of  CreStide. 

2.  Crabbed,  morose,  sullen;  harsh  of  tem- 
per; austere,  sullen. 

"He  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad." 

SUa  kesp. :  Cotnedy  (^  Errori^  t. 

•3.  Gloomy,  dismal,  sad. 

**  Sl>eak  sweetly,  though  thy  lotika  be  tonr^ 

Shukctp.  :  Richard  II..  Hi.  i 

4.  Expressive  of  discontent,  displeasure, 
dissatisfaction  or  peevishness  ;  peevish,  cross, 
sharp. 

"  The  Inrd  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with  a  tour 
COunteQance.'— .Sw^/r.    ( Toild.) 

*  5.  Bitter  to  the  feelings,  afflictive,  hard  to 
bear,  distasteful. 

•*  Let  nie  embrace  thee,  goi/r  adversity." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Bejirg  I'L,  lit  L 

6,  Spoiltby  keeping,  as  milk;  rancid,  musty. 

7.  Cold  and  unkindly,  as  sour  land. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  sour  or  acid  substance. 

"  The  Bweeta  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  tont-B.' 

Shakesp.  ■  Jiape  of  Lucrece.  867. 

%  Sour  grapes:  A  term  apj>lied  to  things 
despised,  or  rather  which  one  affects  to 
despise,  because  they  are  out  of  reach.  The 
nllnsion  is  to  .^sop's  fable  of  "Tlie  Fox  and 
the  Grapes." 

sour-clover,  «. 

Dut. :  Oxalis  Aceiosdla, 

sour-crout,  soor-krout*  «.    [Saubb- 

KRAUT.  J 

60nr-dock,  s.    Sorrel  {Rumex  Acetosa). 

*  Eour-dougli,  J.  Leaven.  {WycUfe: 
llatthew  xiii.  S'6.) 

*  sour-eyed,  a.  Haviiig  a  cross,  sour,  or 
aulltn  look. 

sour-sourd,  ». 

Lot. :  (1)  Adiinsonia  Gregorlt,  a  species  from 
the  north  of  Australia  (rrcos.  of  Lot.);  (2)  A, 
digitata  (Loudon). 

SOVLT-Staxi,  s,    [Blace-oum.] 

sour-licttle,  s.    A  vessel  used  in  souring 

bleached  cloth. 

eOUr-krOUt,  S.     [SAUERltn.\DT.l 

C0ur-mil2£,  s.  A  local  name  for  butter- 
tniik  (q.v.). 

sour-sauce,  s.    [SonriEL  (1),] 

sour-sop,  $. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crosa,  sour,  crabbed 
person. 


2.  Bot.:  The  fruit  of  Anona  muricata  and 
the  tree  itself.  The  latter  grows  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  of  small  size,  resembling 
the  bay,  with  yellow  flowers  having  an  un- 
pleasant smell.  The  fruit  hasa  tldn,  yellowish- 
green  skin,  covered  with  weak  prickles.  The 
pulp  is  as  white  as  milk,  partly  of  a  sweet 
partly  of  a  pleasantly  acid  taste. 

sour-tree,   sour-wood.  ».     [Sorbxu 

TREE.] 

Sdiir.  v.t.  &  I.    [Sour,  a.] 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  make  sour,  acid,  or  tart ;  to  cause  to 
have  a  sour  taste. 

"The  tnrtnesa  of  his  face  tourt  ripe  grapes."  — 
Shakt^,  :  Coriolanus.  v,  4. 

2.  To  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly. 

3.  To  make  sour,  hai-sh,  or  peevish  in  tem- 
per ;  to  make  cross,  discontented,  or  crabbed. 

'•  They  .  .  .  lay  a  heavier  burthen  on  themselves 
than  they  will  be  able  to  bear,  at  ieaet  witlmut  lourintt 
their  teiuper."— Seeker:  Sermont.  vol.  ii..  ser.  2a. 

*4.  To  make  uneasy  or  disagreeable  ;  to 
embitter. 

"  To  tour  your  happlneas  I  mnat  report 
The  queen  is  dead." 

Shaftetp.  :  Cymbeline.  v.  k, 

*5.  To  cause  to  look  gloomily;  to  cloud. 

"  Adonis  .  .  . 
Souring  his  cheeks,  cries  Pie  I  no  more  of  love  I" 
Shakrtp.  :    Venus  A  Adonit,  185. 

6.  To  macerate  as  lime,  and  render  fit  for 
plaster  or  moitar. 

II.  Bleaching :  To  subject  to  the  operation 
of  souring  (q.v.). 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  sour  or  acid ;  to  acquire  a 
sour,  tart,  or  pungent  taste. 

"Used  in  milk  It  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
faintest  approach  of  touriiuj,  for  at  least  a  week,  in 
the  hottest  of  weather," — Sheldon:  Dairy  FarrrUng, 
p.  31*. 

•  2.  To  become  sour,  sullen,  crabbed,  or 
peevisli. 

"  She  toured 
To  what  she  la ;  a  nature  never  kind." 

Tennyion  ;  IVaJking  to  the  MatJ,  Ml 

source  (1),  •  sours,  •  sourse,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

soTse,  sursCf  sorce,  surce  (Fr,  source),  fem.  of 
sors,  pa.  par.  of  sordre  (Fr.  sourdre)  =  to  rise, 
from  Lat,  surgo.]    [Surge.] 

1.  The  spring  or  fountain-head  from  which 
a  stream  of  water  prnceeds  ;  any  collection  of 
water  within  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  which  a  stieam  originates. 

"  All  rivers  have  their  source  either  in  mountains 
or  elevnted  lakes  ;  and  it  is  in  their  descent  from  these 
that  they  acquire  that  vulocity  wliicli  nmintains  thelf 
future  cuiT6\it,"—6oliismiih:  Anitnatcd  A'ature,  vol,  L, 
cb.  xiv. 

2.  The  spring  from  which  anything  flows. 

"The  flouds  doe  ga'ipe,  for  dryed  la  their  tourse.' 
Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender  ;  Not. 

3.  The  first  cause,  origin,  or  original ;  one 
who  or  that  which  gives  rise  to  or  originates 
anything. 

"If  there  la  any  one  Etiglleh  word,  which  is  now 
becuaie  virtually  literal,  in  its  iiietai>liorical  applica- 
tion, It  is  tlie  word  inurce.  Who  la  it  tnatever  thought 
of  a  spriDg  or  fountain  of  water,  in  fi]>eaking  of  Uod 
as  the  t'lurcn  of  existence  ;  of  the  sun  aa  the  source  of 
light  and  heat,  of  land  .is  one  of  the  sources  ot  national 
wealth  ;  or  ot  senaation  and  reflection,  »s  the  only 
tourcct  (accordiiis  to  Locke)  of  human  knowledge; 
propoaitions  whicn  It  would  not  be  easy  to  enunciiite 
with  equal  clearuess  and  conciseness  in  any  other 
manner!" — Stew<irt:  Philotophg,  p.  £03. 

80Ur9e  (2),  s.     [Souse  (2).] 

•  source.  •  Sourso,  v.i,    [Source  (1),  ?.]    To 
spiing. 

"  Immunities  towctug  from  hhn."— fl'ai?ie  ;  Lenten 
Stifffe. 

*  sdurde,  *  80Urd-en,  v.i.  [Fr.  soxu-dre,  from 

Lat.  surgo.]  [Source.]  To  rise,  to  spring,  to 
issue ;  to  liave  its  source  or  origin. 

"But  to  al?  this  was  the  tonne  of  Gaunt  repngnnunt 
In  so  uioclie  y*  inortall  warre  beganne  toiowrt/tfutwenft 
y  aayd  and  the  town  of  Bi-ugys  and  other."— /'a6^<i«  ; 
Chronyde;  Car.  C  (an.  3). 

s6ur'-det,  8.    [Fr.,  from  soitrt?  =  deaf ;  Lat. 
surdus.] 
Music:  The  same  as  Sordine  (q.v.), 

sdur-dine',  s.    [Fr.] 

Music : 

1.  A  mute  ;  a  sordine  (q.v.), 

2.  A  stop  on  the  harmonium,  which  by 
limiting  the  snpjily  of  wind  to  the  lower  Jiall 
of  the  instrument,  enables  the  performer  to 
play  full  chords  piano. 


fate,  fat.  faro,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  t7o.  wet,  here,  camol.  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 


souring— southeast 


■(.'i()i 


s^iir'-ihg,  s.    [Soon,  I'.l 

1,  lUeachiug :  A  pai  t  of  tlie  jirocess  in  which 
tlie  gouils,  liaviiig  been  iiieviously  placed  in  a 
solution  of  eliloriile  of  lime,  are  exposed  to  a 
dilnte  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  sets 
free  the  cldoritie  and  whitens  the  clnth.  It 
^so  neutiMli/es  the  alUnlis  wliich  have  been 
used  ill  previous  treatment  of  the  cloth. 

2.  HorL  :  A  crab-apple.    {Prior.) 

s^r'-lsh.  * s^T^rr'- ish,  a.    [Eng.  sour,  a.; 
'Lsh.  ]    Somewhat  sour  ;  nither  scmr  or  tart. 

"The  coloar  of  tliat  In  the  comb  in  the  hive,  but 
not  8o  ilry.  aikI  havUig  t^sourith  aiuell."— fluf-rmty/u  ; 
Pepacton.  p.  IT3. 

8^r'-ly»  *  sower-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  soitr,  a. ; 
■iy.\ 

1.  In  a  sour  manner ;  with  acidity  or  tart- 
ness. 

2.  With  peevishness  or  acrimony ;  tartly, 
peevishly. 

3.  Id  a  sullen,  morose  manner;  bitterly, 
sullenly. 

"  To  thia  replied  the  at«m  Athenian  prince. 
AqU  touriy  dtulled.' 

Dryden:  Palamon  4  ArcUe,  ii.  803. 

s^^'-ness,  *  soure-nes,  *  soiire-nesse, 

»,    (Eng.  sour;  •?ir>5.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sour;  tart- 
ness, acidity. 

"And  as  thou  conldest  not  see  leaiieii  thongh  thoa 
brnkeat  vp  a  l(>.'\fe.  except  thoii  stnelledst  or  t4istedst 
iXiB  loii.renat."~-Tynd<iU  :    Worket,  p.  226. 

2.  Asjterity ;  harshness  of  temper;  crabbed* 
ness,  suUenuess,  moroseness. 

"It  takes  off  the  lournfiu  *iid  morosflnMa  of  our 
spirltA,  and  makes  us  att'iiblt  and  couileuus."— rS/xirp; 
iSsrmonj.  voL  i.,  Ber.  3. 

S^ilr'-OCk.  s.    [Sour,  a,]    Sorrel  (1).    {Scotch.) 

•  sours,  *  sourse,  s.    [Source.] 

*  sdos  (3  silent),  s.     [Prop,  the  pi.  of  <o«  (q.v.), 
but  frequcntly\Used  as  a  singular.]    A  sou. 

**  Not  a  toua  to  save  me  troui  gtaV—Arbuthnot: 
But.  John  BuU.  xvL  1. 

s^se  (1),   *  souoe,    *  sowce,    *  sowse, 
•  SOWSSe,  3.  Si  adv.     [A  doublet  of  sauce 
(q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Pickle  made  with  salt ;  sauce. 

2.  Anything'  steeped  or  preserved  in  pickle; 
espec,  the  ears,  feet,  &c.,  of  swine  pickled. 

"Seudin;^  the  king  woord  that  he  had  prouided  at 
his  brothers  manor,  against  bia  uoiuiuK,  good  pldntie 
of  louse  &  poMdred  meat."— //ofifiJ/i«a.'   SiaU   Eng., 


*  3.  The  ear,  in  contempt. 

4.  A  plunging  into  water ;  a  drenching  with 
vater. 

5.  A  violent  attack  or  falling  upon,  as  of  a 
bird  ou  its  prey  ;  a  violent  blow. 

*'  The  hawk  glvea  It  a  louge  that  tcakes  It  to  rebound," 
Drayton:  PulyOlbion,  s  20. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  With  sudden  violence  ;  slap. 

"And.  looking  full  i-n  every  man  they  meet, 
Buu  iou$»  against  hie  chaps." 

i'oung :  Hf/iatlet  to  Mr.  Pope,  L 

B^^e,  *  souce,  *  sowce,  *  sowse,  v.t.  &  L 

[aoUSE,  5.] 

A.  Tnnisitii^e : 

h  To  steep  in  pickle  ;  to  pickle. 

"  Kill  awlne,  and  loiise  'em, 
And  eat  em  when  we  have  bread,* 

Oeaum.  A  Flet. :  Prophettti,  L  & 

2.  To  plunge  into  water. 

"They  louxnd  me  over  head  and  ears  lu  water  when 
ft  boy,  so  that  I  am  now  one  of  the  most  caae-hardeued 
of  the  Ironsides."— vf(Mt«'in  .'  QuarUian. 

3.  To  drench  with  water. 

"Others  touted  him  with  the  contents  of  bucket 
After  bucket  o(  cold  suapsuda  and  water."— Oiii/y  Tele, 
graph.  Oct.  30,  1886. 

*4.  To  pounce  upon  ;  to  strike  with  sudden 
violence,  as  a  bird  strikes  its  prey. 

"The  gallant  monarch  Is  in  arms  ; 
And  like  an  ea^jle  oer  his  airy  towers, 
To  touse  annoyance  that  comes  uear  liie  nest' 

SJiakeip. :  King  John,  V.  2. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fall  suddenly ;  to  make  a  Budden 
attack. 

"  Jove'a  bird  will  loute  upon  the  timorons  hare." 
Dryden  :  Juovnal,  eat.  xiv. 

2.  To  strike  ;  to  deliver  blows. 

**  With  hi<IeouB  horror  both  topether  smight. 
And  »ow:e  so  aura,  that  they  the  heavens  atftay." 
.Spenser:  F.  i^.,  L  V.  B. 

3.  To  beat ;  to  fall  as  a  blow. 

"With  huge  great  h;imiJien(.  tliatdid  never  rest 
From  beapfug  alroakeii  which  thereon  lanse't  sore." 
Speruer :  F,  €-,  IV.  v.  86. 


so^se  CJ).  s6ur9e  (2),  s.    (Fr.  soi«  =  under.] 
Arch. :  A  support  or  underprop.    {Gwlit,) 

aoii-shiiin'-ber,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bnt. :  SoUinnvxvuimmoiium,  the  Ni^.ple  Night- 
shade, a  West  Indian  species. 

sdus'-Uk,  8.    [Suslik. J 

8oii-s6'-eU,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Dot. :  lihodjjmfina-palinata.    (Scotch.) 

s6us'-ten-4    86a'-ten-4»  a.      [Fr.  =  soa- 
titiued.J 

Her,  :  A  term  applied  wlien  a  chief  Is,  as  It 
weie,  supninted  by  a  small  part  of  tlie  es- 
cutcheon bcne;ith  it,  of  a  dilleivnt  coluur  or 
metal  from  the  chief,  and  reacliing,  as  the 
chief  ilcies,  from  side  to  side,  being,  so  to  sj'cak, 
a  small  part  of  the  chief  of  another  colour, 
and  supporting  the  real  chief. 

*sdut'-agO  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Coarse  l>ai;;j;iiig  or  sacking  for  hops. 

"  Take  toutage,  or  hair,  that  covers  the  kelL" 

Tusier:  Hutbandry ;  August. 

son-tane'.  a.      [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  subtaria^ 
from  Lat.  s\ibtu!i=.  beneath  ;  Ital.  sottana.] 

Roman  Church:  The  ordinary  outer  gar- 
ment worn  by  ecclesiastics  in  ordinary  life, 
and  always  under  the  vestments  in  public 
ministrations.  It  is  generally  of  coarse  cloth 
or  serge;  for  priests  the  cohmr  is  Itlack,  for 
bishops  and  monsignori  purple,  for  cardinals 
red,  and  for  the  pope  white. 

sda'-ter,  *sowter,  s.    [Lat.  «utor,  from  siio 
=  to  sew.]    A  slioemaker. 

"  He  knew  the  measnre  of  a  guest's  foot  ks  well  aa 
e'er  a  (outffr  ou  this  side  Solway."— ScoM  :  Antittuary. 
ch.  U. 

sdu'-ter-lj^,  o.     [Eng.  souter;  -ly.]     Like  a 
cobbler;  low,  vulgar. 

"  Aa  two  the  special  liassawea  of  that  proud  loiOerlp 
Sowdan,  may  we  well  coiisyder  the  worlde  and  the 
flesheu"— Sir  T.  More:  iVorkt,  p.  I,2a6. 

*86u'-ter-rain,  s.    [Fr,,  from  Lat.  subterrO' 
neus.]    A  grotto  or  cavern  underground. 

"Defences  against  extremities  of  beat,  as  shade, 
grottos,  or  iouferr,tht$,  are  ueceasary  preservativea  of 
health.  '—Arbuthnot, 

S^th,  *  SOUthe,  s.,a.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  sudh  — 
south  ;  sudha  —  the  south,  the  southern  region  ; 
eutUian  =  from  the  south  ;  co^n.  with  Out. 
2uid  =  south  ;  zuider  =  southern  ;  zuideii  = 
the  south;  Icel.  sndhr ;  Dan.  s?/rf  =  south  ; 
souden  =  southern  ;  Sw.  syd  =  south  ;  sdder  — 
the  south  ;  O.  H,  Ger.  sunji  —  south  ;  sundan 
=  from  the  south  ;  Ger.  5ud  =  south;  svden 
=  from  the  south.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  directly  opposite  to  the  north.  The 
meridian  of  any  place  is  a  great  ciicle  passing 
through  the  north  and  south  points  and  the 
place  itself. 

2.  The  region,  tract,  country,  or  locality 
lying  oppo.site  to  tlie  north,  or  situated  nearer 
to  the  south  point  than  some  other  point  of 
reckoning.  .Speci/.  {U.  S.),  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  which  lies  Buuih  of  Masun  and 
Dixon's  line;  ulten  restricted  to  the  States 
which  seceded  in  IbGl. 

*3.  Tlie  wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 

Ba  As  adj.:  Situated  in  the  south,  or  in  a 
suuthern  direction  from  the  (loini  of  observa- 
tion; lying  towards  the  Biailb;  pertaining  to 
or  proceeding  from  the  eouih ;  southern. 

C.  A$  adv.:  Towards  the  south ;  from  the 
south, 

"They  take  tbelr  courses  east,  west,  north,  south," 
H/iitkeip.  :  2  Henry  /!'.,  Iv.  2. 

^  Shaliespeare  used  the  word  as  a  preposi- 
tion =  on  the  south  of. 

'"Tia  south  the  city  milla"  Coriotanu4.  1.  10. 

South  African  chanting-gosliawk, 

8.     [Mellkrax.J 

South  AArlcan  grifiOn,  a. 

Ornith.  :  Otofjyp^  itnricidarU,  called  also  the 
Eared  or  Sociable  Vulture.. 

South  American  mud-fish,  s.     [Le- 

PIDOSIREN.] 

South  American  ostrich,  5.   [Rhea.) 

•  south-fog,  s.  A  fog  corning  from  the 
south. 


South  Paciflo  whale,  t. 

Zooi.  :  liaUfiui  iintiiif'diuun. 

South  sea,  s.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  I'acilie  Ocean,  and  especially  to  the 
southern  porti<)n  of  it. 

Sonth-itea  Ituhhif :  A  stock-jobbing  scheme 
devised  by  Sir  John  Itlunt,  an  English  lawyer, 
in  1710.  The  object  of  the  cninpany  was  to 
obtain  the  sole  ]irivilege  of  tiading  in  the 
South  seas,  for  which  they  olfi-ivd  the  Govern- 
ment easier  terms  for  the  advance  and  ncgo- 
tiati<m  of  loans  than  could  be  obtained  from 
the  general  public.  In  1720  the  proposal  to 
take  over  the  National  Debt,  in  consideration 
of  5  percent,  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  ot 
Cotnmnns.  but  the  whole  bnb'bb-  soim  burst 
and  ruined  thousands.  The  term  is  somC' 
times  applied  to  any  hollow  scheme  which 
has  a  splendid  pmniise,  but  wliose  collapse 
will  be  sudden  and  ruinous. 

South-aea  tea: 

Bot. :  Ilex  vomitoria.     [Ilex.] 

south-southerly,  5. 

Ornith. :  A  local  American  name  for  Ifarelda 
glacuilis.  (Yarrell:  Brit.  Birds,  ed.  4th,  iv.  449.) 

south-wester,  s.    [Southwe-steb,] 

S^th,  V.i.      [tSOUTU,  s.] 

1.  To  move,  turn,  or  veer  towards  the  south. 

"  When  next  the  southing  sun  tnOames  the  day." 
Dryden:   i'iri/il :  Oeiir^ic  \v.   677. 

2.  To  arrive  at  or  pass  the  meridian  of  a 
place  :  as.  The  moon  souths  at  nine. 

S^th-cot'-ti-an^,  s.  pi    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (f'L):  The  followers  of  Joanr* 
Soulhcott  (I750-1S14),  who  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  an  <dd  Hertfordshii'e  family, 
but  A'hose  own  circumstances  were'  so  poor 
that  she  had  to  become  a  df^miestic  servant. 
She  had  strong  religious  feelings,  and,  till 
al)out  tlie  age  of  forty,  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  body.  In  1792  she  professed  to  re- 
ceive revelations,  which  she  published  in 
1801-3.  These  weie  partly  in  prose,  but  chiefly 
in  do;,'grel.  From  that  t'iine  to  her  death  the 
number  of  believers  in  her  pretensions  largi-ly 
increased.  These  were  by  no  means  couHned 
to  the  uneducated  classes,  and  they  inade 
such  provision  for  her  as  enabled  her  to  live 
in  considerable  style.  In  return  for  their 
otferings  her  followers  received  "seals" — 
papers  wliich  purported  to  number  tliem  with 
the  mystical  "  hundred  and  foity  and  four 
thousand"  of  the  ApocJilypse  (vii.  4).  In  1813 
Joanna  announced  that  she  was  about  to  be- 
come a  mother,  that  the  child  would  be 
miraculously  conceived,  and  would  be  the 
Shiloh  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  in  whom  the  Millennium 
was  to  be  established.  She  died  Dec.  27, 
1814,  and  on  her  tombstone,  in  Marylebone 
Churchyard,  is  an  inscription  foretelling  her 
reappearance.  Shortly  before  her  death,  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Foley,  Rector  of  Old  Swinf.'rd,  on 
her  behalf,  announced  to  her  followers  that 
she  had  received  a  heavenly  command  tliat 
they  were  not  to  assemble  for  worship  till 
after  the  birth  of  Shiloh,  but  to  attend  Pro- 
testant churches.  In  1S25,  Charles  William 
Twort  preteiuled  to  be  the  Shiloh,  and  another 
impostor,  George  Turner  (whose  followers 
were  called  Turnerites),  arose  abt)ut  the  same 
time.  The  last  leader  of  the  Southcottiana 
was  John  Wroe,  of  Bowling,  near  Bradford. 
He  claiiiie<:l  prophetic  gifts,  and  taught  that 
the  Second  Advent  was  at  hand.  His  adher- 
ents, who  are  called  Christian  Israelites,  arc 
sironger  in  Australia  (wliere  Wroe  clied  in 
18(j3)  than  in  England,  where  only  three  or 
four  crmgregations  exist. 

South' -d9\<rn,    a,    &    8.      [Eng.    south,    and 
down,  s,  J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  South- 
downs  of  England  in  Sussex,  Ac.  :  a.s,  a  Smiths 
down  sheep,  Southdown  mutton. 

B.  As  snhst. :  One  of  a  tioted  herd  of  English 
sheep  ;  motton  from  such  a  sheep. 

SoUth'-east,  5.,  a.,  &  adv.    [Eng.  south,  and 
eiuit.\ 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  point  of  the  compass 
equally  distant  from  tue  south  and  the  east 
points. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  the  direction  of,  pertaining 
to,  or  coming  from  the  sontbcast. 

"The  planting  of  trees  warm  uiH>n  a  wall  agaloit 
the  suitth  or  southeast  sun,  doth  Itaateu  tliett  rluen- 
lng."-«,™-..  •^ 

C.  As  adv.  Towards  the  southeast. 


boil.  b6y ;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghln.  bcnph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
-oian, -tian  =  sh^a.   -tlon, -aion  =  shun; -(Ion, -flo&  =  zhuik   -clous, -tlous, -sIoua  =  shus.  -ble,  Hile,  Ac.  -  b^J,  dffl. 
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southeasterly— sovran 


s6iitli-easf-er-ly,    soiith-east'-ern.  a. 

[Eng.  soiuh,  aud  ea^terly^  or  eastern.]    South- 
east. 

s^'-ther  (1),    8<J^-der,  s.      [Solder.] 
{ScoU}h.) 

8^tll'-er  (2),s.     (Eng.  south;  -er.]    A  wind 
from  the  southeast. 

SOlitll'-er-U-nesS,  s.    [Eng.  southerly  ,-  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  suite  of  being  southerly. 

aouth'-er-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  souther{n):  -ly.] 

A.  Asdiljective : 

L  Lying  in  the  south  or  in  a  direction 
towards  the  south  or  nearly  south. 

2.  Coming  fioin  the  south  or  a  point  nearly 
Bouth.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  2.) 

B,  As  adv. :  Towards  the  south, 
-p.  noHand:  Pliny, 

south' -em,   •soth-eme,  a.  k  t.    tA.S. 
BvAherne.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Of  or  belonging  to  the  south ;  situated 
in  or  towards  the  south ;  lying  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  equator. 

"  Frowuiiig  Auster  seeks  the  touthem  Bphere." 

Drgden:  Ovid;  Jtetamorphotes  L 

2.  Coming  from  the  south. 

*•  Meu'a  hoiUes  are  heavier  when  aoitfhem  wlnda 
Wow  tliAii  wheu  uurUieru."— B'tcon.-  iVat.  HUt. 

•  B.  .-I^  suhst. :  A  southerner,  a  soutliron. 
Bouthem-caracara,  s. 

Omith.  :  Ibycter  austr-jlis,  a  predatory  bird 
inhabiting  the  South  American  continent  aud 
the  Falkland  Islands.  It  runs  fast,  approaches 
houses  to  pick  up  otfal,  attacks  small  wounded 
or  sleeping  aniniiils,  and  congregates  in  num- 
bers, like  vultures,  on  the  carcase  of  any 
Larger  animal. 

sOuthem-cavy,  s. 

Zool. :  Cavia  australis,  a  small  species  from 
Patagonia.  ' 

Southern-cross,  s. 

Astrr.n. :  Crux  aicstralis.    [Crux,  ^.] 

"  Uii.ler  tlie  Southern  Crou,  aoiidst  the  sugar  cane* 
■nduutmeg  tree*."— J/acau/aj/ -  llUt.  £*»/.,  ch.  11. 

southern  field-vole,  s. 

Zool. :  Arvicola  a^nxilis.  It  replaces  the 
Field  Vole  in  southern  Europe  and  extends 
Into  western  Asia. 

southern-fish,  s. 

Astron.:  Piscis  austraJis  {(i.Y.). 
southern- wainscot,  s. 

Entom. :  Arare  British  night-moth,  Lencania 
stravil)ie.a. 

SOUth'-ern.  v.L  [Southern,  a.]  To  veer 
towarda  liie  south. 

South'-em-er,  s.  [Eng.  southern;  e^.^  An 
in!i'.il)itant  or  native  of  the  south,  especially 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America. 

sonth  -em-i^m,  s.  A  peculiarity  of  south* 
eruers. 

south'-ern  i£e,  r.r  &  i. 

A.,  Trans.:  To  make  southern  in  charac- 
ten:3tic8. 

B*  Tntrans.:  To  grow  southern  in  charac- 
teristics. 
Bouth'-ern-ll-ness,  s.     [Eng.   souihemhj: 
-ness-l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  southerly. 

south' -ern-lj^,  adv,  [Eng.  southern;  -ly,} 
Towards  ihe  south, 

"  The  8UD  goeth  not  ao  fw  «r>nfA«mZjr  Iroiu  na."— 
BakewUl:  Apoloffie,  bk.  ii..  ch.  iv.,  §  4. 

south' -ern-most,  a.  [Eng.  soutliem;  -most] 
Situated  nearest  to  the  south. 

south'  -  em  -  wood,  '  soth  -  em  -  wood. 
*  soth-ren-wod,  s.  [A-S.  suthemwudrit 
suthernwyrt.] 

Bc^. :  ArtemisUi  Ahrotanum,  a  hoary  plant, 
more  or  less  shrubby,  with  freely-divided 
leavi-s  and  nodding  VfUow  fluwers.  The  whole 
plant  IS  ai'om;ttic  and  agreeable,  though  appar- 
ently tlie  opiuisite  to  bees.  It  is  a  native  of 
aouthein  Europe  and  tlie  temperate  parts  of 
Asia.  Sometimes  called  by  country  people 
the  Old  Mm,  and  in  the  West  of  England 
Boys'  Love.  It  is  nsed  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  for  making  a  kind  of  beer. 


s6Sth'-ihg,  s.     [Eiig.  south;  -ing.] 

I.  Ord.  LAi-ag. :  Tendency  or  motion  to  or 
towards  the  south. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  :  The  time  at  which  the  moon  or 
otiier  heavenly  body  passes  the  meridian  uf  a 
place. 

"  Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observed  aright 
The  MitUhinq  of  the  stars  and  )>ular  liifht, 
SkiiiAliea."  Dryden:  Virgil;  Jinddv.  33. 

2.  Navig. :  The  difference  of  latitude  made 
by  a  ship  in  sailing  to  the  southward. 

3.  Survey. :  When  the  second  extremity  of 
a  course  is  further  south  than  the  first  ex- 
tremity, the  course  is  said  to  make  souihing. 

*  South'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  svitth:  -ly.}  Towards 
or  in  the  south  ;  from  the  south. 

"  Whon  the  wiude  bloweth  aoiuhly."— Catcall:  On 
Angling,  p.  2. 

*  soUth'-most,  a.  [Eng.  south,  a. ;  -most.] 
Furtliest  toward  the  south  ;  southernmost. 

■'  From  Aroar  to  Nebo.  aud  the  wild 
OX  soulhinost  Abarim.'  Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  408. 

s6ilth'-ness,  s.  (Eng.  south,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
tendency  of  a  magnetic  needle  to  point  towards 
the  south. 

south'-rdn,  s.  Aa,    [Eng.  south ;  -rotu] 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a 
southern  country  or  of  the  southern  part  of 
a  country;  specif.,  a  terra  fornierly  applied 
in  Scotland  to  an  Englishman. 

B.  As  adj. :  Living  in  or  coming  from  the 
south ;  southern. 

"  While  b.iok-recc.ilingBeem'd  towel 

Their  southron  foes."  Burns  :  The  Fisiim. 

*  south-say,  *  south-say-er,  s.  [Sooth- 
say, SOOTHSAYIIB.] 

So^th'-ward,  adv.,  a.,  &  »,  [Eng.  souths  a.  ; 
-u-ard.  ] 

A,  As  adv.  :  Towards  the  south. 

"  Life  .  .  .  from  the  dreary  roonthfl 
Fliea  conscious  toiUhtaard.'    Thomson :  fVinter.  920. 

B,  .45  adj. :  Lying  towards  the  south  ;  di- 
rected towards  the  south. 

"  Haste  to  nur  toiUhioard  battle." 

itaciiuiay  :  Battle  of  Lake  RegHUa.  xxil. 

C,  As  siibst. :  Southern  regions  or  countries  ; 
the  south. 

"  Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  joKfftwTrtf  than 
in  the  northern  parta."— yjote/ffA.-  But.  World. 

s6ilth-weBt'v  s.  &  o.  [Eng.  south,  a.,  and 
west.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  point  of  the  compass 
equally  distant  from  the  south  and  west. 

'*  The  thaw-wind,  with  the  breath  of  June. 
Breathed  geutly  from  the  warui  snulhtccsL" 

Wordsworth :  Oak  *  the  Broom. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lying  in  the  direction  of  the  southwest 

2.  Coming  from  the  southwest :  as,  a  south- 
west wind. 

soilth-wesf-er,  so^'-wesf -er,  «.  [Eng 
southwest;  -er.] 

1.  A  strong  southwest  wind 

2.  A  waterproof  hat  with  a  flap  hanging 
over  the  neck,  womdn  liad  weather. 

"  OiUkina  and  tou'teesters  were  doaiied,  and  very 
wano  they  were  to  walk  la.'— f'^eld.  Dec  a,  1884 

softth-west-er-ly,  a.     [Eng.  so-uth,  and 

westerly.] 

1.  In  the  direction  of  the  southwest,  or 
nearly  so. 

2.  Coming  from  the  southwest,  or  a  point 
nearly  souttiwest. 

soiith-west-em,  a.  [Eng.  south,  and  west- 
•ern.]  In  the  direction  of  southwest  or  nearly 
so  ;  lying  or  situated  in  or  towards  the  south- 
west, 

soiith-wesf-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  southwest ; 
ward.]     Towaids  the  S'lUthwest. 

*  s6^-ve-nan9e,  •  s6'-ve-nan5e, «.  [O.  Fr.] 

Remembrance,  memory. 

"  Gave  wond'rona  great  counteimnee  to  the  knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  souvenance." 

apent&r:  F.  <l..  IL  vL  8. 

BOU'-ve-nir,  s.  [Fr.]  Something  to  remind 
one  of  another;  that  which  revives  the 
memory  of  another ;  a  keepsake. 

*  sov-er-aine,  a.    [Sovereign.] 

*  sov-e-rain-ly,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  soi'eroin; 
-ly.\     Above  ail.     (iJhancfr :  C.  T.,  15.368.) 


•  BOV'-er-ain-tess,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  sorfrnf rt  = 
soverei;^n  ;  -tes^.]  Tim  now  obsolete  feminine 
form  of  soverain,  i.e.  sovereign. 

"  Seaa*  tot^fvtititirt*.  sleep  briii^er.  pilgrim's  guide. 

Peace- luviittt  quueii." 
Sylvester:  Du  Burlat;  fourth  day,  first  week,  718. 

B6v'-er-eign    (9    silent),     •  sov-er-algn, 

*  sov-er-aigne,  '  sov-er-aygne.  sov- 
er-ain.   •  sov-er-ayne,    •  sov-er-eyn, 

•  sov-er-yn,  •  sov'-ran,  a.  .fe  s.  [The  g  is 
intrusive,  as  if  from  the  idea  that  the  word  had 
something  to  do  with  reifjniiig.  O.  Fr.  sove- 
rain (Fr.  souverain),  from  Low  Lat.  super- 
anum),  accus.  of  s«;wranj(S  =  chief,  priiuipal, 
from  Lat.  .<!Uper  =  above ;  Ital.  sovraiio^ 
sopiuno ;  8p.  &l  Port.  soberano.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Supreme  in  i>ower;  possessing  supreme 
power;  independent  of  and  unlimited  by  any 
other. 


"  Thou  ahalt  have  chare 
2.  Princely,  royaL 


?  and  sovereign  trust  herein." 
atwp.  .*  1  Benry  I V..  iiL  % 


"  Aud  you.my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest. 
Causeless  have  laid  diai;races  un  my  head. 

Shakesp.:  i  ffenru  /''..  ill-  t 

3.  Supreme  in  excellence;  mosi,  noble,  most 
gi'acious. 

"  0  father,  gniclous  was  that  word  which  closed 
Thy  Koo'reign  aentcuce.  that  lasii  sljould  find  (rrace.* 
.U,lt„>t:  P.  L..  ill.  1«. 

4,  Efficacious  in  the  highest  degree ;  effec- 
tual. (AppUed  especially  to  medicines  or 
remedies.) 

"  Against  strange  maladies  a  tofreign  oura* 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  IStL 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  exercises  supreme  power;  a 
supreme  ruler  ;  the  person  liuving  the  highest 
authority  in  a  State,  as  a  king,  emperor, 
queen,  &c.  ;  a  monarch. 

"  An  omnipotent  sovereiffn," — Seeker:  Sermoiu, 
voL  iL.  aer.  27. 

2.  The  name  given  to  certain  gold  coins  : 

*  (1)  A  gold  coin  current  at  22s.  6d.  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  James  I, 

(2)  A  gold  coin,  123-274  grains  Troy  In 
weight,  of  the  value  of  20s. ,  and  tlie  standard 
of  English  coinage  at  the  i>reseiit  day.  By 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1816,  the  gold  Coinage  of 
England  cnsists  of  gold  22  carats,  is  jj  or  -916 
fine,  which  ts  ca-lled  Standard  goUf.  The 
value  of  tlie  sovereign  is  deducecl  from  the 
fact  that  40lb3.  Troy  of  standard  gold  is  coined 
into  1,869  sovereigns. 

(3)  A  name  applied  to  a  coin  formerly  used 
in  Anstria,  worth  about  £1  Ss.  sterling. 

sovereign-state,  s.  A  State  having  tha 
administration  of  its  own  government,  and 
not  dependent  on  or  subject  to  anoth»r 
power. 

•  sov'-er-eign-esa  (g  silent),  s.     [Eng.  sov- 
ereign; -ess.]    A  female  sovereign,  a  queen. 

"  Hla  mother,  the  sovereignas  of  every  loyal  lover.' 
^BraithtcaiU :  Penitent  Pilgrim. 

•  sov'-er-eign  ize  (g  silent),  v.i.  [Eng.  sover- 

eign; -ire.]    To  exercise  supreme  authority. 

"  Her  myaltfea  were  spacioua,  as  looereignizing  over 
many  towusand  proTlucea "—^iir  T.  Herbert :  Ti-a»els. 
p.  BL 

•  Bov'-er-eign-l^,    *  sov-er-algn-lle, 

(g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  sovereign;  -?,i/.]  Sa- 
premely  ;  in  the  highest  degree ;  above  all 
others. 

"  But  loperaignlte  the  soone  of  Jnae 


*  Bov'-er-eign-ness  (g  silent),  *  sov-er- 
aiu-nesse. -''.  [}i>ug.  sovereign ;  -riess.]  Sove- 
reign power  or  authority  ;  sovereignty. 

"  But  sot>eraiTmp««^ayetiward  shulde  tbinkelDtbll 
wise."— Cftaucer;  Testament  qf  Lone,  11. 

sov'-er-eign-ty  (g  silent),  *  sov-er-aine- 

tee,  5.     [O.  Fr.  soverainte  (Fr,  souverainte).'] 

1.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  a  sovereign ; 
supreme  power  in  a  State  ;  the  possession  of 
supreme  or  uncontrollable  power. 

"  The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth." 

Shakesp- :  .Macbeth,  U.  4. 

2.  Predominant  power  or  character;  su- 
premacy. 

**  For  Jove's  own  tree. 
That  holds  the  woods  In  awful  soverrigntv-" 

liryden;  VirgU:  Qeorgic  \L  tS%. 

*  3.  Supreme  excellence. 

"  Of  aU  complexions  the  cuUed  sovereinnfy." 

Shakr-xp. :  Lane's  Labour  S  l/iSt,  iV.  8. 

4.  Supreme  medicinal  efficacy.  (Shakesp.  : 
All's  JFell,  i.  3.) 


*  sov'-ran,  a.  &  s.    [Sovrrrton.J 


f&te,  f&t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  woi-e.  W9lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    fi9,ce  =  e;cy  =  a;<iu  =  kw. 
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ad^  <1),  •  sowe,  '  auwe,  s.    [ A.a.  sugu,  su  ,- 

cogn.  with  Uut.  :o<j ;  U:el.  syr ;  Daii.  so;  Bw. 
sitgga,  so ;  O.  U.  Ger.  su. ;  Ger.  sati ;  Ir.  sta;;  ; 
Wei.  hwch  (hog);  Lat.  sus;  Gr.  5«.  irus  (/iw.'', 

I,  Ordinal"!/  Language  : 

1.  The  female  of  thu  bog  kind  or  of  swine  ; 
a  female  ('ig. 

2.  An  insect ;  amilliped  ;  the  sow-bug (q.  v.). 
II.  TechnicaUy : 

i.  Fmniding : 

(1)  Tlie  main  trough  leading  from  the  tap- 
holrt  of  a  cnpnla  or  smcltini^'-funmce,  and 
from  whiL'h  ramify  the  passages  leading  to 
tlie  separate  moulds  in  casting,  or  to  the 
shallow  ditches  in  the  floor  which  receive  the 
pigs  of  cjist  metal. 

(2)  The  piece  of  metal  cast  in  this  trough ; 
an  oblong  mass  of  mot;d.    (Pio.] 

•2.  i\fU. :  A  military  stnuture  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  movable  covered  shed,  formerly  used 
In  s<pges  to  cover  and  protect  men  who  weie 
emplityed  in  sapping  and  miinng  oi>erations. 

U  To  fiave,  get,  or  take  the  right  (or  wrong) 
soio  by  the  ear:  To  pitch  upon  the  right  (or 
wrong)  person ;  to  form  a  right  (or  wrong) 
conclusion. 

sow-bug,  s. 

Zool :  Onhcu^  asellu». 

*  sow-drunk,  a.    Beastly  drnnk. 

sow-fennel,  s.    [Fennbl,  s.,  11(4),  Hoo's 

FENNKL.] 

SOW  (2).  3.     [Soy.] 

SOW  (1),  *SOWe  (pa.  t.  *sew,  sowed;  pa,  par. 
*  sowen,  sown,  *  sowau).  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sdwan 
(pa.  t.  seow,  pa.  par.  samen);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
zaaigen ;  Icel.  sd  :  Dan.  saae ;  Sw.  s3 ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sdwen,  saJien ;  Goth,  saian ;  Ger.  sden;  Wei. 
hatt ;  Lat.  sero.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  scatter,  as  seed  upon  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  growth  ;  to  phnt  by  strewing. 
"He  thrit  siiweth  yede  out  to  totoe  his  aedo."— K>- 
aiff« :  Halt.  xlil. 

3.  To  scatter  seed  over  for  gro^vth  ;  to  strew 
with  seed  ;  to  supply  or  stock  with  seed. 

"Soto  tlie  fields  aaj  plant  vitwyarda/'—Psaim  evil.  37. 

3.  To  scatter  over,  to  besprinkle. 

"  He  low'd  with  atara  the  beavn,  thick  as  a  field." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  3o8. 

4.  To  spread  abroad,  to  disseminate,  to 
propagate  ;  to  cause  to  extend. 

"  He  devbeth  luiscbiet  eoiitiQuallr,  heioweth  diB- 
covd."—Promrbi  vl.  14. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  or 
the  piodnctiOTi  of  a  crop. 

"  When  he  Mowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside."— 
Malt.  xiii.  4. 

•sow  (2).  V.t.  &  i.    [Sew.] 

stf^-a,  SO^-a,  s.  [Hind,  sowa;  Beng.  sulpha,] 
Bot. :  Anethum  Sowa,  an  umbellifer  culti- 
vated in  India  for  its  aromatic  seeds,  which 
are  much  used  by  the  natives  in  cookery,  and 
for  tlie  foliage,  which  serves  as  a  vegetable. 

sow'-ans,  s.  pi.    [Sowens.] 

86\^'-ar,  s.  (Hind. J  A  trooper;  a  mounted 
soldier  belonging  to  the  irregular  cavalry. 

s6^-back,  5.     [Eng.  sow  (1),  s.,  and  back.] 
Geo!.  (PL):   A  popular  name   for  the   long 
parallel  ridges  or  banks  of  boulder-clay  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

"  S-itt>backs  beio^  the  glictal  counterparts  of  those 
broad  b.iiiks  of  siltand  aaiid  thnt  form  here  and  there 
apoii  the  beds  of  rivers."— (;«i*i«;  Great  Ice  Age.  p.  T6. 

sdl^-bane,  5.  [Eng.  sow  (1),  s.,  and  bane.  So 
named  because  the  species  is  said  to  be  fatal 
to  hogs.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  Chfnopodiitm  hybriduni  {Britten  A 
Holland)  ;  (2)  G.  rubrum  {Prior). 

stf^-bread,  s.  [Eng.  sow (l),  s.,  and  ftrraff.  So 
called  because  the  species  is  a  favourite  food 
with  the  wild  boars  of  Sicily.] 

Bot. :  Cydamen  ejtropcnim  and  the  genus 
Cyclamen. 

*  80^90,  s.  &  I',    [Souse.] 
•sow-dan.  s.    [Sultan.] 

sd^d'-WOrt,  s.  [A  corruitt.  of  Eng.  soda,  and 
wort.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Aquilegia  vulgaris  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land); (■2)SalsolaKiaiiPrior). 


*  sowe,  v.t.    [Sow  (1),  v.f 

sow^  cn^  86w^-uis,sow-ans,5.p(.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  1  An  article  of  food  made  from  the 
farina  remaining  among  the  seeds  Oiiisks)  of 
oats,  and  mutdi  used  in  Scotland.  The  liusks 
are  steeped  in  water  till  thefarinaceous  matter 
is  dissolved,  and  untd  tlie  liquid  has  become 
sour.  The  whole  is  then  put  into  a  sieve, 
wliich  aUows  the  milky  liquid  to  pass  thrmiyh 
into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel,  but  retains  the 
husks.  The  starchy  matter  gradually  sub- 
sides t'l  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  sour 
liquid  is  then  decanteil  otf,  and  about  an  equal 
(luanlity  of  fiesh  water  added.  This  mixture, 
when  boiled,  forms  sowens.  In  England  it  is 
more  commonly  known  as  flummery. 

SOW'-er  (1),  3.     [Eng.  sow  (I),  s.  ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  sows  or  scatters  seed  for  growth. 

"  A  sowfi-  weut  forth  to  sow,"— .l/a((.  xiii.  S. 

2.  An  instrument  or  contrivance  for  sowing 
seeds  ;  a  sowing-machine. 

3.  One  who  scatters,  disseminates,  or 
spreads;  a  disseminator,  a  breeder,  a  pro- 
moter, a  propagator. 

"They  are  aoioers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court 
swell  aiid  the  country  pine."— liacon. 

'SOW'-er  (2),  3.  [Fr.  saure,  sor  =  sorrel,  red- 
dish.)   A  buck  in  its  fourth  year  ;  a  sore. 

SOW  er  (3),  s.    [Sorrel.] 

S6\^'-er-b^,  5.  [George  Brettingh  Sowerby 
(17SS-1854),  a  distinguished  naturalist.]  (See 
compound.) 

Sowerby's  whale,  s.    [MEaopLODON.] 

Sow'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sow  (l),  v.] 

sowing-machine,  s.  An  instrument  or 
contrivance  lor  scattering  seed  either  broad- 
cast or  in  rows.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
to  suit  different  soils,  seeds,  ifcc. 

SOW-in^,  s.  pL     [SowENfl.] 

*  So\krl,  •  SOWle,  v.t.  [Cf.  Prov.  Ger.  muetn 
=  to  tug,  to  drag.]  To  pull  by  the  ears;  to 
drag  about ;  to  tug. 

"  Hell  gfj  and  BOwl  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the 
e&rs." —Shakesp. :  CoHolanus,  iv.  6. 

*  sowle,  s.    [Soul.] 

*  SOWl-er,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Avenafatua. 

Sd^m,  S.  &  V,      [SOWMINQ.J 

S^m'-ing,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Scots  Law :  A  word  used  in  the  phrase 
Sowming  ami  rowniing,  applied  to  an  action 
whereby  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  brought 
upon  a  common  by  the  persons  respectively 
having  a  servitude  of  pasturage  may  be  ascer- 
tained. The  criterion  is  the  number  of  cattle 
which  each  of  the  dominant  proprietors  is 
able  to  fodder  during  winter.  A  sowin  of 
land  is  as  much  as  will  pasture  one  cow  or 
ten  sheep ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  to  sowm 
the  common  is  to  ascertain  the  several  sowrns 
it  may  hold,  and  to  rowm  it  is  to  portion  it 
out  among  the  dominant  proprietors. 

*  S^itno,  v.i.  or  (.    [Sound,  v.] 
sown,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Sow  (1),  v.] 
SOWp,  s.     [Sup,  s.]     (Scotch.) 

*  sow-ter,  &'.    [Souter.] 

sow'-this-tle  (tie  as  el),  5.    [Eng.  sow,  and 

thisUf.] 

Bot. :    The    genus  Sonchus  (q.v.).      [Mul- 

GEDIUM.] 

bS^,  s.     [See  extract.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sauce  prepared  in  China  and 
Japan  from  the  seeds  of  Dolichos  Soja,  a  kind 
of  bean.     It  is  eaten  with  Hsh,  cold  meat,  &c. 

"  It  may  be  wurth  while  to  put  on  record  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  flah  a.iuc-e  called  go;/.  It  is  well  known  Mirvt 
the  iiriginal  toi/  was  made  from  the  soy  be.'in.  Tliia 
veyeU'tble  figures  largely  in  the  menus  of  the  Japauene 
cooks  now  in  London  under  tlie  name  of  3ho-yu  ;  in 
Dutch  it  is  called  Shoya;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
nice  'Long  Elizas'  and  many  other  Oriental  novelties, 
$01/  s.iiice  caiini  to  London  fid  Auiit-^rdnoL"— Pall 
M<iU  thizette,  Nov.  6.  1835. 

2.  Bot.  :  Soja  hispida.    [Glycine,  Soja.) 
s6^-a,  s.     [Sowa.] 

*  s6^1e,  v.t.    [Soil  (3),  v.]    To  solve. 

"  Likew  ise  raayst  thou  toyU  all  other  texts."— Tj/ndaie. 


*8^1e,  s.    [Soil,  5.] 

1.  Soil,  ground  ;  specif.,  the  mire  tn  which 
a  beast  of  the  cluise  wallows. 

2.  The  prey  of  a  ciirniv<»rou8  animal. 

"  Neither  lets  thi>  otbcr  touch  the  t^i/tt." 

Spi-ntor:  >■.  y..  IV.  IIL  IC 

s6^-ini'-da,  s.  [Gimd.  soimi;  Telugutxmi; 
Tamil  .•ikeinicond  =  the  red  wood.  (See  def.)] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Swieteneic.  Sepals  five; 
petals  five,  sliortly  clawed  ;  stamen  tube  cup- 
shaped,  ten-loberl  ;  anthers  ten  ;  stigma  pel- 
tate, live-cornered  ;  ovary  Uvecenwl,  maiiy- 
aeetied ;  fruit  a  woody,  five-val\ed  capsule, 
with  winged  seeds.  Only  known  species 
So;juiida  (formerly  Swtetenia)  /tbrifaga,  the. 
Indian  Redwood.  It  is  a  tree,  about  eiuht  ■ 
feet  higli,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and 
tl.e  flowers  in  large  terminal  j»anic!es,  growing 
in  jungles  in  Central  India  and  the  Deccan 
Tie  liark  is  deep  red,  and  half  nn  inch  thick  ; 
it  contains  a  gum,  is  very  astringent,  an(i 
given  by  the  Hindoos  in  fever,  diarrha*a, 
dysentery,  and  gangrene.  It  is  used  in  small 
doses  in  British  medicine  in  fever  and  typhus. 
The  bark  is  employed  in  India  in  tiuining, 
and  the  timber  for  ploughshares,  &c. 

*  SO^ned,  a.  [Ft.  soigner  =  to  care  for ;  soin 
=  care.]     Filled  with  care  ;  alarmed. 

SOZ'-zle,  v.t.     [A  freq.  from  stws  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  mingle  confusedly. 

2.  To  spill  or  wet  through  (arelesancss ;  to 
move  about  confusedly  or  ciirelessly.    (Amer.) 

Spa,  *  spaw,  $.  [From  Spa,  a  town  in  Bel- 
gium, South-west  of  Liege,  wliere  there  is  a 
mineral  spring,  famous  even  in  the  soventeeiith 
century.]  A  general  name  for  a  mineral  spring, 
or  for  the  locality  in  which  such  springs  exist. 

••  The  Spafp  in  Qermauy.'"—/'uUw.-  H'orthUt;  Kmt, 

"  spaad,  s.  [Dut.  spaatk  ;  Ger.  spath  =  spar.] 
A  kind  of  mineral  ;  spar. 

"  English  talc,  of  which  the  ooaraer  «ort  is  called 
plaister  :  the  liner,  apa-nl,  eartb-flikx,  or  sal ii maud er't 
ua.is."— Woodward. 

Spa9e,  3.  [Ft.  espace,  from  T^at.  spatltim,  lit. 
=  that  which  is  drawn  out.  fi  o?n  the  root  3pa- 
=  to  draw  out ;  cf.  Gr.  an-aw  (s}mo)  =  to  diaw, 
to  draw  out;  Sp.  espacio;  Port,  espago;  ItaL 
spazio.] 
I.  Ordinary  iMngvage : 

1.  Extension,  considered  independently  of 
anything  which  it  may  cmiUiin  ;  extension 
considered  in  its  own  nnture  without  regaid 
to  anything  external ;  room. 

2.  Any  quantity  or  portion  of  extension; 
the  interval  between  any  two  or  more  objects, 

"Apart,  some  little  space,  was  made 
The  grave  wliere  Fi-ancix  must  he  IilUI." 

iVordsicorth  :   fVhife  Doe,  vi. 

3.  Quantity  of  time  ;  duration  ;  the  interval 
between  two  points  of  time. 

"  After  some  amati  spare  lie  sent  me  hith«*r." 

Shaketp.  :  A$  J'«m  /.lAc  It.  Iv.  8. 

•  4.  A  short  time  ;  a  while.    (Spenser.) 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Geom.  :  The  room  in  which  an  object, 
actual  or  imaginary,  exists.  All  material 
objects  possess  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness ;  in  other  words,  they  exist  in  space  of 
three  dimensions.  Plane  surfaces  have  only 
two  dimensions — length  and  breadth,  and 
straight  lines  but  one  dimension — lengtli. 
Hence  we  have  notions  of  space  of  one  dimen- 
sion and  of  two  dimensions,  as  distinguished 
from  the  three-dimensional  space  in  which  we 
live.  The  question  has  arisen,  and  has  been 
warmly  discussed,  as  to  whether  space  of 
four,  and  perhaps  of  higher  dimensions  exists. 
Zollner  (Trtnu^fcndental  Physi>s)  believes  that 
it  dties,  and  that  some  persons  have  some 
of  the  powers  of  beings  living  in  space  of 
four  dimensions,  and  thus  accounts  for  many 
of  the  plienomena  of  Spiritualism.  For  ex- 
ample, while  a  being  living  in  spaee  of  two  di- 
mensions could  only  get  in  or  out  of  a  square 
by  passing  through  one  of  its  sides,  a  liuman 
being  could  enter  the  square  from  above; 
so,  he  argues,  a  person  having  tlie  projiertiea 
of  a  four-dimensional  being  could  enter  or 
leave  a  closed  box  or  room  on  its  fourth- 
dimensional  side.  (See  Abbott:  Flat  Latul, 
and  Hinton:  liliat  w  the  Fourth  Diinensioiif) 

2.  Metaphysics:  A  conjugate  of  material 
existence.  Empirical  philosophers  maintain 
that  notions  of  space  are  derived  from  our 
knowledge  of  existence ;  transcendeutalists 
that  tliese  notions  are  innate.    [Ti»£.] 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  j<^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    -ing« 
HUan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -ylon  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -ttoos,  -slous  =  shos.    -ble,  -^e,  iic.  =  b^l.  deL 
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space— epagirist 


3.  Music:  One  of  the  four  intervals  between 
the  five  lilies  of  a  stati".  They  take  tlieir 
names  from  the  notes  wliich  oci-upy  them  : 
thus,  the  spaces  of  the  treUIe  sbitf,  counthij; 
upwards,  are  f,  a,  c,  aud  e,  and  of  the  bass 
A,  c,  E,  and  o. 

4.  Physics:  The  room  in  which  the  Cosmos 
or  univei'se  exists. 

"  Aa  to  the  infliitty  of  pliyBical  ipaee.  or  the  Infliilty 
of  Actual  imiteri;il  eviatenue.  nil  tlJHt  wfi  cn\t  s.iy  is. 
that  however  fur  ve  Htlvjuic-e  (iiiid  we  h.wo  ailvrvm-e.! 
a  gient  tieiti)  in  tlie  ii"*^'er  *>'  iHocerniiiy  dislant  ol»- 
jei:t9,  we  liiive  iiiiifoniily  foiiml  new  ol-lecU  to  (iia- 
ceni,  mid  we  have,  tlierefore,  t!ood  HiiaUi;-'ioiI  reasini 
for  sui'iiuniiiri  tlint  no  limit  cnri  Iw  asaiuneil  to  their 
still  Iiiither  existence.  This  view  of  wlmt  is  giiin- 
mwiily  cftllel  the  luHnity  of  j/^icr  Is  further  Buiii>ort«(l 
by  the  fuct  that  meUiiihyalwil  *}>•*■••*'  "«  *  c^iijii|.'fite  ul 
mateiiiil  existent-e  in  no  way  prediifies  the  iMjaaibillty 
0<  its  liiHnitfi  extenaiun."— ifrum^  •£  Cox, 
6.  Printing: 

(1)  The  interval  between  words  in  printed 
matter. 

(■2)  A  thin  piece  of  type-metal,  shorter  than 
a  type,  and  nsrd  to  st*p;ir;ite  the  letters  in  a 
word  or  words  in  a  line,  so  as  to  justify  tlie 
line. 

Space-being,  s.  A  being  living  in  actunl 
space  ;  a  Inmiiin  being. 

■'  A  sinii-':  b'fhig  can  put  nn  object  Inahle  the  Bqnaro 
without  L'oiug  ihruuyh  auy  ol  the  aides. "—Z/(iw«« 
Cpclu/'iKdia  (1686).  p.  18o. 

Space-line,  5. 

Pi  int.  :  A  tliiii  strip  of  metal,  nnt  so  hicih 
as  the  tvjtp,  used  to  si'i-arate  and  display  the 
lines.    iLead(I).  s.,  II.  8.] 

space-rule,  s. 

Print, :  Fine  ndes  of  the  height  of  the  type, 
of  any  length,  and  used  for  setting  up  tubular 
matter,  ic. 

Bpa9e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Space,  s.] 

A.  V'r-nfs-. :  Toarran;:e  at  proper  intervals; 
to  arrange  the  spaces  in  ;  specif.,  in  printing, 
to  arrange  the  spaces  or  intervals  betwfcn 
letters  or  words,  sr»  as  to  justify  the  line  :  as, 
To  spiwe  a  ])ar.igrapli. 

*  B,  Intrnns.  (L:it.  spatior) :  To  rove  or 
roam  jibnut ;  to  juice. 

"  But  Bhe,  ns  fayes  n.re  wont.  In  privie  place 
Did  Bpeiid  her  dayes,  nnd  Ivsed  in  forest  wyld  to 
»j)-icf."  iiptnter:  F.  <i..  IV".  li.  44. 

%  To  space  out : 

Print. :  To  widen  the  spaces  or  intervals 
between  words  nr  lines  in  a  pnge  for  printing. 

•  Spa9e -ful,  •  spa9e-full,  a.  (Eng.  spcux, 
s.  ;  -/ull]     WidH,  sp;icious,  extensive. 

■■  Tlie  al'.'l".  in  thnae  jirofnunil 
And  $paee/uil  eeiis.  ntuLK  as  on  drie  (rroniid." 

Sauilys     Ovid:  iJeramorpUosei  llL 

•  Bpa9e'-leS9,  a.  [Eng.  space,  s. ;  4css.] 
Destitute  uf  space 

Bpa'-ci-al.  spatial  (ci.  ti  as  shi),  a. 

[Eng.  space;  -oL]    Pertaining  or  relating  to 
space. 
*spa-ci-al-l^,  •  spa'-ti-al-ly  (d,  tl.  as 

Bhl),  (nli>.     [Eng,  s}iaciul :  -ly.]     As  regards 
sp;ice  ;  with  reference  to  space. 

spa9'-ing,  s.    ISpace.  v.] 

PHiit. :  The  adjustment  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  words  or  letters  in  a  line. 

flpa -Clous,  "spa-tlous,  a.  [Fr.  sjxun'eux. 
fnmi  Lat.  sputio^ns,  tiuiu  .s/ia'i'(ia  =:  sjiace 
(q.v.):  Sp.  espticioso;  Port,  espa^oso ;  Xtal. 
spazioso.] 

1.  Inclosing  an  extended  space;  wide,  ex- 
tensive, roomy,  widely  extended. 

"  Now  poB'^esa, 
As  lonb.  a  spnc'totia  world."         Milton ,-  P.  L.,  x-  467. 

2.  Having  ample  rooni ;  wide;  not  con- 
tracted or  nairow  ;  capmiims,  roomy. 

'•  The  former  buihiinca.  nhlcli  were  hut  ineftn.  cor. 
tented  them  ii.it:  s/mLtnits  and  ninple  chuvthes  tney 
ereited  throughout  every  city."— ilouknr:  L'cvlea. 
Potilil- 

•spa'-cious-lj^,  orfy.  [Eng.  spacious;  -hj.] 
In  a  spaciuus  ni.mner  ;  widely,  extensively. 

"  Most  apaciou9>!/  we  dwell." 

JJavenant:  Oondibcrt,  i  6. 

Spa'-cious-ness.  s.     (Eng.  spacious  ;  -ness.] 
Tlie  (pi^ility  or  sUte  of  being  spaci'*ns  ;  roomi- 
ness, extensiveness  ;  largeness  of  extent. 
"  I,  North  Riding,  am  for  npurimt-ntei'  rennwn'd.' 
Dritu'on:  I'uly-Olbion,  a.  28. 

»pa'-da-ite,  s.  [After  Signer  Medici  Spada  ; 
6uff.  -irft-l/iu.)-] 

Mill.  :  An  amovphnns  mineral  enclosing 
Wollasttmite   (q.v.)   oceariing   in   nodules  in 


SPADES. 
1.    Ancient    Uieck;    2.    Iriah ; 
3.     Liit^liah  lHuiuiug;   1.  Jfr- 
paiicutt. 


the  leucitic  lava  of  Capo  di  Bnve,  near  Rome. 
Hardness,  25;  lustre,  gnasy  ;  trarisliuent ; 
coliiiir,  approarlniiu'  Hesli-red.  An  analysis 
yielded:  silica,  5ii*0;  alumina,  0*6ii ;  pml- 
oxide  of  iinii,  O'liii;  ma^'iiesia,  30-i>7  ;  w.iler, 
11-34  =  09-33.  coiresponding  to  the  formula 
(iMoO  +  iHO)SiO:!+jHO. 

*  spa-das'-sin,  s.  [Fr.,  fiom  Ital.  .Tj)n'fa  =  a 
sword,  tri>m  I^t.  spatlia=.  a  bruad,  flat  instru- 
ment, a  pr>inLless  swoid.]  A  swordsman,  a 
bravo,  a  bully. 

spad'-dle,  s.  [A  dimin.,  from  spade  (q.v.).] 
A  small  .spade  ;  a  spud. 

"  Ollier»  destroy  nudes  with  n  npfiddlr;  waiting  lu 
the  luoruingo  and  eteninga  for  iheui,"—Morlinier : 
Buabandry. 

Spade  (1).  s.  lA.S.  f)'trihi,  spaiin;  mgn.  with 
|)nt.  spwli;  led.  s}->Uit;  L»an.  &  Sw.  spadt ; 
Ger.  spate,  sjmten  ; 

Gr.    CTTrdtfT)   (s/JK^/lf) 

=  a  liToad  plaie  of 
Wood  or  metal,  a 
spatula,  tlic  bl;ide 
of  ail  oar  or  of  a 
swnrd,  &c.  ;  l^t. 
."piUha,  whence  O. 
l-'i-.  espee  ;  Kr.  ej>ce 
=  a  sword  ;  Sp.  & 
Fort,  espada;  Ital. 
spiuln.] 

1.  An  instru 
ment  lor  dig;-'itig 
or  cutting  I  he 
ground,  having  a 
broad  hlatle  of 
iron,  with  a  cut- 
ting ed-e,  titled 
intoa  long  handle, 
and  a.iapted  to  be  worked  with  both  hands 
and  one  foot. 

"  Of  lil>ourlng  pioneers 
A  multitude,  with  «/>aaei  and  astainrni'd.' 

J/ilCn:  i:  n..  III.  S3t 

2.  One  of  ttie  four  suits  of  caid>.,  Iiom  the 
Bpadc-liUe  figiiies  on  each  card  of  the  suit. 

"  Kn-angTilnd  hearts.  iIuU  typlail  of  Btrife. 
And  spuUes,  the  eml-Ieniof  luitimely  uraves." 

C-vf^er:   l.ttk.  n.  219. 

3.  Seal-engravitig :  A  soft  iron  t-fd  used  to 
dress  oif  irregularities  from  the  rounded 
surface  of  a  caineo  tigme. 

4.  Niiut. :  A  hlubher-spade  (q.v.). 

%  To  call  a  sjxuie  a  spnde :  To  call  things  by 
their  piojier  names,  even  though  their  luiiiiea 
may  lie  rather  coarse  or  plain  ;  nut  to  speak 
niincingly. 

spade-bayonet,  s. 

Mil.:  A  limad-l.l.ided  bayonet,  which  may 
be  used  in  digging  sheltet-holes  or  nlle-piis. 

*  spade-bone,  s.  The  slioulder-boue,  the 
scapula. 

"  By  '  h'  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  ofT  the  right  Bide  par'd. 
Whivh  uBU-illy  tliey  boil.  Utv  t  -it-tv-b  .i.e  l«)iiig  Uird.* 
Lniiylon:  /'ulif-Olbtv'i.  8.  6. 

spade-guinea,  s.  A  guim-a  having  a 
spa.ie-shiiited  shield  bfiiring  the  arms  on  tlie 
reverse.  They  weie  coined  frniu  17S7  tr.  171>9 
iiit'lnsive,  and  ihe  last  coinage  of  guineas, 
which  w.is  frniii  new  dies,  tnnk  place  iu  1813. 
{Keuyn:  Uuld  Coins  nf  Euylaud.) 

spadehandle,  s. 

Much.:  A  pill  held  at  both  ends  by  the 
fork<.d  ends  oi  a  conneL-ting  rod. 

spade -husbandry,  s.  A  mndo  of  culti- 
vatiiig  the  soil  and  iJiiprnving  il  by  means  nf 
deep  dig.:ing  with  tlie  .'i;;aiie,  iu.stead  of  the 
suhsoil  plough. 

Spade-Iron,  s. 

Ihr.  :  The  tvrm  used  to  denote  the  iron 
part  or  shoeing  i>f  a  spade. 

spade  (2),  s.  lEtyin.  doubtful.]  A  hait  three 
years  itld. 

Spade  (3).  s.    ti-at.  spado  =  a  eunuch.] 

•  1.  A  eunuch. 

2.  A  gelded  beast. 

Spr/de,  v.t.  [Spade  (1),  s.]  To  dig  with  a 
<rpade ;  to  pare  olf  the  sward  of  laud  with 
a  spade. 

Spade'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  spnde  (1),  s. ;  -fuWU  As 
much  as  a  s].ade  will  ln)ld. 

spa-dic'-eoiis  (c  as  s!l).  a.  [Lat.  sjmdicens, 
from  spiidix,  genit.  spatUci$=&  light,  red 
colour.] 


AKCtf  UACULATQM. 
A.  bi^uiix.   B.  8ptilh» 


•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  a  light,  red  coloOP, 
usually  termed  bay. 

"  0(  thuse  five  Scallger  beheld,  though  one  wu 
«;('i(iin)uiu.  or  of  »  light  rvd,  yet  was  there  not  any  of 
ti'l»  i-oiii|>lt;\ion  among  theiu."— ^ruW/ia ;  Fu^or 
Hrrottnt.  I.k,  IL,  ch.  xxiiL 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Bright  brown;  pure  and  very  cleax 
brown. 

(2)  Of  or  belonging  to  a  spadix  (q.v.). 

spa'-di-c6se,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  s/5a((icos»s,  from 
Lat.  spiulix  (q.v.).] 
Hot, :  Having  or  resembling  a  spadix  (q.v.). 

spa  dille'.   spa  dil'-io   (I  as  y).  s.     [Fr. 

sjKtilillti :  Sp.  esiHulida,  (liiniu.  from  esjMda  = 
a  spade  (q.v.).] 

Cards:  The  afe  of  spades  in  the  games  of 
onilire  .-iiid  quavlrille. 

Spad'-ihg,  s.  ISpat^e,  v.]  The  act  or  opera- 
tiHii  of  nigging  with  a  8p;ide  ;  the  npemtinn 
of  pating  olf  tiie  siirliice  or  swMid  of  grasa 
land  with  a  pariMi.'-sp;ide,  jtreparatory  to 
turning  it,  and  thus  imprnvtiig  Llie  land. 

Spa'-dix,  s.  [T-it.,  from  Gr.  o-n-oSi?  (sjxidix) 
=  a  pahii-leiif  torn  otl'  willi  the  infloiescenoi 
uf  the  tree.] 

1.  Hot.:  A  kind  of  iiiflor- 
escei.re  in  which  niiisexiial 
fl'.wers  are  closely  ana ngi-d 
annind  n  llcshy  rarliis,  or 
tnilieddeil  in  its  snlislance. 
The  racliis  otten  teiiiii- 
nates  above  in  n  soft,  club 
shaped,  celluhir  nuiss,  ex- 
tending f.ir  beyond  tlu- 
tlowi-r.  The  spadix  is  fjnni'i 
only  in  Araceie  and  Palms  ; 
in  the  former  it  is  tleNii\ 
in  the  latter  wondy.  It  i^ 
uniformly  surrounded  by  a 
huge  bract,  called  a  spathe 
(q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  :  An  org.nn  con- 
sisting of  roiii-  tentacles  wliich  have  coalesi-ed 
in  the  male.s  of  the  Tetrai'ninchiare  Cephalo* 
j>nds.  The  noiinal  number  being  twelve,  eight 
remain  free. 

spa'-dd,  s.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  A  castiated  animal  ;  a  gelding. 

2.  Civil  Law:  One  who.  fioiu  imy  canse. 
has  not  the  power  of  procreation ;  aii  impotent 
person. 

spa-droon',  s  [Fr.  k  8p.  espadnn :  ItaL 
spiuloiie.\  A  cut-:iiid-tliiust  sword,  lighter 
than  a  bmadswoi-d. 

Spae.  spay,  v.i.  or  (.  [Tcel.  spd:  Dan.  spaoi 
— -  to  fuietell.]  To  foretell,  to  dixine,  to  fyre- 
bude. 

spae-man,  spay-man,  s.  A  fortune- 
tellei,  a  pniphet.  a  sootlisu^ur.    (Scotclu) 

spae-warlc,  s.  Fortune-telling,  predict' 
ing,  prophes\ing. 

•■  To  l>e  cure  he  did  rIp  an  awnome  glance  up  nt  tba 

ftuhl  ciwtiu— and  there  «aa  ti e*  n-ifnrt.-  t'Tve.l  uu— 

1  aye  heard  tint,"— ScL»r(  ;  Uu//  Mmiueviug.  cu   xL 

Spae  -  wife,  spay  -  wife,  s.    A  femal* 

fnruni*.'  teller. 

Spa'-er,  i.  [Eng.  spaifi):  -er.]  A  fortune- 
teller. 

spa-gir'-io.  *  spat-gir  iclc,   "  epa-gyr- 

ic,  a.  Ai  s.  (Fr.  ^j'liijiii'pie,  I'roni  (Jr.  o-jrau> 
(s,Hio)  =  to  draw,  and  ayeCpoj  {utjeiro)  =  to 
collect.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Chemical,  alcheiuieal. 

"The  divine  mercv.  that  d.su.ivi-iod  tO  mall  tht 
Becrefa  itf  op-vii/in:  niediciiit^.'— ///•».  Taylor:  i^ennonM, 
vol    it-,  ser.  JiJ. 

B.  As  snhst. :  A  chemist,  an  alcliemist 

"  I. ike  to  some  cnni.ing  gf't  lii'clc  thiit  inn  intend 
or  r>-iiiit  the  l>t-!Ll  of  hJH  fninace.  iti-curdiiig  to  uocfr 
sloii."— «/».  Hilf  :  Of  Cuiilifiit'itii'ii.  j  4. 

*  spa-gir'-ic-al,  a.    (SpACVRrc,  n] 

*spag   ir-ist,   *  spag-yr-ist,  s.     [Spa- 

onuu.] 

1.  A  term  employed  by  the  alchemists  to 
df  note  ;in  fqie'Mtor  on  melals;  or,  more  gene- 
rnllv,  a  chemi-t  in  search  of  the  jdiilusopher'a 
stone.     (Ox/.  ICncyc.) 

2.  Old.  Mfd. :  A  nnnie  applied,  chiefly  In 
Fi-aiice.  to  those  prac  titioners  who  in  the  six- 
teenih  century  mide  extensive  ush  o\  niincial 
medicines.     Miithiirin   Morin  was  appoinied 


l&te,  f&t,  fare,  ^midst.  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol£  work,  whd.  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ijnite.  oiir,  rule*  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  ce  ~  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


spahee— spangle 
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"  m^dcriin  s])a;;iriste  "  to  Klni;  Henry  II.,  and 
tlie  nfflcn  wa«  continued  till  tlie  n-i^'ii  of 
Louis  XIV.     {DicU  Eivcyc.  dw  Sciencti,  Med.) 

spa-hee',  spa-hi',  «.  [Turk,  siiyahi ;  Pers. 
slpaJiee  ] 

L  One  of  tlie  Turkish  Irregular  cavalry. 
They  were  dish.itjdeil  in  \A2(\.     (Jasissarv.) 

2.  A  native  AI;^eriaa  cavalry -buldier  lo  the 
French  army. 

Spale*  *.    [Spay.] 

spall,  v.t.  &  i.     [Spa  I.E.] 

spiiirge,  v.t.  [Ft.  a-iperijer.  from  Lat.  spargo 
=  to  scixltcf.]  To  iliisli  ;  to  soil,  as  with 
mire;  to  bespatter,    (jicotch.) 

*"  Spairgct  about  the  bniDsUne  cootie. 
ToBC-'iiid  [u.ur  ^viotcliea  !" 

Buriu:  AUdieu  Iv  Che  DtO, 

Spalt,  8.    [Spate.] 
spake,  pret.  of  V.     [Sprak.] 
Spake,  s.    [Etym.  douUtful.]  (See  compound.) 
Spake-net,  5.    A  net  for  catching  craba. 

8pa-la9'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  I^t.  spalax,  genit. 
«2Kt/ac(i«);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suir.  -idct.] 

Zool. :  M<)le-rat,s,  Rodent-niolps  ;  a  family  of 
Myoiiiorpha,  stiaj^'u'lingly  distributed  over  the 
eastern  heniisplieie.  General  furm  cylin- 
drical;  sjes  and' ear-concha  very  small  or 
rudimentary ;  tJiil  sli'-rt  an<l  rndimentAry. 
There  are  two  sub-families  ;  BatliyeiiiiUie  and 
SpaliU-iniE  (q.v.). 

8P^l-a-9i'-na9.   s.  jrf.      [Mod.    Lnt.    spalnx, 
genii.  spatac(iii) ;  L;it.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.-uife.] 
Zool.  •  '^be  typical  sub-family  of  Sprilacid*, 
with  two  genera,  Spalax  and  Rluzoiuya. 

Spa-l^-O-piis,  s.  [Gr.  (ririXa^  (fipalaa:), 
genit.  oTToAtno?  (spalalcos)  =  a  mole,  and  n-ou? 
(_poits)  =  a  foot.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Octodontinfe,  with  two 
species,  frmn  Cliili.  Ear-conubs  rudimen'ary. 
Thoy  tnaVp  extensive  burrows  in  the  gtouud, 
aud  leaa  an  atuiost  subterranean  existence. 

Bpjil-a-co-ther'-J-um.  ».  [Gr.  trndXa^ 
(spaliix),  genit.  o-jrdAaKos  (s^w'atoi)  =  a  mole, 
and  ^Tjpi'of  {thei-ion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

Palceoiit. :  A  gemis  of  smtll  M.ammals,  pro- 
bably rnarsnpiute,  from  the  Purberk  beds. 
Tliey  Appear  to  have  bi'en  insectivorous,  and 
allied  to  tJie  Anstralian  Phulangers  and  tbe 
American  Opossums. 

tp.T-V-ax,  a.    [Or.  <rjrd,\o?  ('tpa/ox)  =  a  mnle.] 
Zool.  :  Molo-rat  (q.v.) ;  the  typii-nl  geuus  of 
JpalaciuLe.    There  is  but  one  species. 

spale,  3.    |i)ut.  spill  =  a  chip.] 

1.  A  chip  or  splinter  of  wood.    {Scotch.") 

2.  Shiphuild, :  Astrengtheniugcroas-timber. 

3.  A  lath,  a  pale. 

spale,  v.t    (Spale,  s.] 
Mining:  To  sjiall  (q.v.X 

8pd.U  (1).  s.    [Spale,  s.] 

Mason. :  A  chip  of  stone  removed  ty  tbo 
hammer. 

%pall  (2).  s.  [O.  Fr.  esmule ;  Ttal.  spaXla  = 
the  sliouliler,  from  Lat.  spuVntl'i,  spatnin, 
iimin.  f^f  siKilfui.]  (Spake  (1),  s.J  The  ahoul- 
ier.    {Speitser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29.) 

fpall,  v.t,    [Spall  (1),  s.] 

1.  Mining :  To  bre.ik,  as  ore,  with  a  hammer, 
previous  to  cobbing  (q.v.). 

2.  Mfi^nn. :  To  reduce  irregular  Mocka  of 
stone  to  an  approximately  level  surface. 

6pall-in^,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Spall,  v. J 
spaUins-hammer,  s. 

Mfir^on. :  An  axe-formed,  heavy  hammer, 
Ised  in  rough-drecsiiig  etoues. 

tfpalt,  s.    [Spelter.] 

Spalt,  v.i.  or  (.  [Spalt,  o.]  To  split  off,  as 
chips  fi'om  timber.    (I'rov.) 

Sp^lt,  a,     [Prob.  allied  to  spnll,  split,  &C.) 
*  1.  Brittle;  liable  to  breuk  or  split. 

••  The  p-irK  oUe  la  .  .  .  f.ir  mnre  spalf  and  brIcVIo 
than  the  hed^e  oke."— ffo  iiished:  Discripl.  Ena..  bk. 
IL.  ch.  xxii. 

2,  Frail,  clumsy,  heedless,  pert.    {Prov.) 


span,  8.     [A.3.  span^  spanu  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
si-an  ;  Icel.  aininti;  Dan.  spaiul;  Sw.  apann ; 
Ger.  spaniie.]    (Span,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thnmb  to 
the  end  of  the  little  tinger  when  extended  ; 
nine  inches  ;  the  ei;jhth  of  a  fathurn. 

"  The  mliid  liaviDg  g^t  ^''^  l*'^'*  <>'  ^^^  length  of  any 
mrt  of  eK[Jiuiii<>ii,  k-t  it  lie  u  f/>'iii.  or  a  HpHce.  oT  wlmt 
K<itstli  yuu  will,  ciiii,  KA  Una  been  baIiI.  reiieHt  thiit 
WcA. "— Z,(K*«,   IluiTum  UmlerhtaniiiHij, 'b\t.  ii.,c\x.  xv. 

2.  A  brief  apace  of  time. 

**  We  shntild  acciHtnm  oiirselvea  to  measure  our  Uvea 
by  lliesliui-teat<;>uri."— UW/ziii;  Scrimiiii.  \\j\,  i..  ner.  21. 

3.  A  pair  of  horses;  a  yoke  of  anin^ds ;  a 
team.  In  Ameni-a  applied  to  a  pair  of  hmses 
Dearly  alike  in  cnlmr,  Ac,  and  usually  bar- 
nesseil  side  by  side.  In  ^5^ulh  Africa  applied 
also  to  other  animals.     [iNdPAN,  Outspan.] 

"The  waggon,  with  (ta  revulving  wheels  and  loug 
»}xni  of  »xvu"—Ftrid,  Hei.t,  2J,  18S6. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  vlrc/t.  .-Tlie  chord  orrcnchnfanarrh.  The 
distince  between  imposts  at  the  springiiigs  of 
tlie  arch. 

"Cambrldce.  who  were  oiigtnallv  heading  stmlght 
for  the  SJidilleaex  arcli  of  tlie  niilwuy  hruli;e,  u^rn 
Budik'iily  fetclied  out  mid  tokeu  tliruugb  tua  ceutre 
tpan.'-FieU.  Aiiiil  4.  188&. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  rope  secured  at  both  ends  to  an  object, 
the  purchase  being  hooked  into  tbe  bight. 

(2)  A  leader  for  running  rigging,  which  is 
comlufted  through  a  thimble  at  eocli  end  of 
the  span,  wliicli  is  secured  to  the  stay. 

Span-beam,  s. 

Muiing:  The  liorizont-il  beam  into  which  the 
upper  pivot  of  the  axis  of  the  whin  is  jourualled. 

Span-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  attnched  to  each  end  of  a 
spin  or  length  of  rope  which  lies  across  a  cup 
and  hangs  down  at  each  side. 

*  span-counter,  s.  A  game  played  by 
two  persons  with  counters.  The  hrst  threw 
his  counter  on  the  ground,  and  Ihc  second 
endeavoured  to  liit  it  with  liis  counter,  oi- at 
least  to  get  near  enough  to  be  able  to  span 
the  distance  between  the  two  counters,  in 
whirh  case  ho  won.  If  not,  his  counter  re- 
mained lying  as  a  mark  for  his  opi>oneiit,  and 
so  alternately,  till  tbe  game  was  won.  Called 
also  Spanf.irtliing,  Span-featber. 

"Fidth,  you  may  liitreat  hlin  to  take  notice  of  me 
for  liny  tiling;  fur  being  an  excidleiit  fjiirier.  fur  play, 
lilt;  ivuM  m  S/"tn-coitiit«i\  urslkkiiig  kiiivea  lii  witllfl." 
—tleaum,  &  ftet. :   It'oinun  Hater,  i.  a. 

span-dogs,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  dogs  linked 
t'ij;Ltner  and  used  to  grapi'le  limber,  Die 
fan^s  of  the  extended  ends  being  diivcu  into 
the  log.     [Duo,  s.,  IL  3.J 

*  span-farthlng,  •  span-featber,  «. 

[Span-counteu.] 

*  span-long,  a.    Of  (he  length  of  a  span. 

"/And  tpan-tonj  elvea  that  dance  about  a  pool. ' 

lien  Jonion .'  Had  tihi!}jhiiid,  li.  % 

span-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  llie  collar-beam  of  a  roof. 

span-roof,  s. 

Build. :  A  roof  with  two  inclined  sides, 

span-saw,  s.    A  frame-saw. 

span-sbacUle,  s. 

Shiphuild. :  A  laige  bolt  driven  throTip;li 
the  forecastle  and  siuir-deck  beams  and  fore- 
lorked  bcloie  each  beani  with  a  large  square 
or  ti  iaiignlar  shackle  at  the  head  for  receiving 
the  end  of  the  davit. 

t  Span-worm,  s.  An  American  name  for 
a  cat.er|iillar  of  a  geometer  motb.  N  oiie'l 
from  its  method  of  siianiiing  the  grouud  US  it 
ino\es  forward.    [LouPEit.J 

Sp^n,  v.t.  &  1.    [Span,  s.] 
A.  Trnnsilive : 

1.  0) d I aary  Language: 

\.  To  ni' asure  with  the  hand  bavlng  the 
fln^'.TS  extended,  or  with  the  liUijers  eucoui- 
passMig  the  objert. 

2.  To  measure  or  reach  from  one  side  of  to 
the  other  :  as,  A  bridge  Sjia»ts  a  rivtsr, 

*3.  To  nieasnie  in  any  wny. 

"Oftiin  the  wen  known  BiKit  I  fix  m7  erpB, 
And  »ji"i/i  tlie  disUtiice  that  bftweeii  iH  H  s." 

TtLkeU  :  A  n  HpUtU. 

•4.  To  cook.     (Spannek,  L  2.) 

"Every  innn.  offlcpr  and  aoldler.  havlni;  a  pl"tol 
rendv  Buiinn'd  lu  oue  liHud."— C^irrmfon;  Civil  Warg. 
ta-2ia. 


5.  To  shackle  the  legs  of,  as  a  horse;  to 

bobble. 

IL  Naut.:  To  conliue  with  ropes:  as,  to 
spun  the  booms. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  l>e  well-matched  for  ruuning 
in  harness  :  as,  A  Icani  sjhins  well.     (Amrr.) 

II  (1)  To  spun  the  boonia:  To  conllno  them 
by  lashings. 

(2)  The  span  of  the  shrovds:  The  leii^nh  of 
the  slironds  Irom  tbe  dead-exes  on  on«  side 
over  the  nmsi-hail  to  ttit,  dead-eyca  uq  Um 
other  side  of  tbe  ship. 

Spdn,  liret.  o/v.     [Spin,  v.} 

8pa-ns8'-mi-a,    $,       (Gr.   <Tnai6^  (8pano8\ 
o-rrdi'to?  (f^fi'^ii's)  =  rare,   lacking,  and  al^ 
(lutima)  =  blood.] 
Paihol.  :  The  same  as  Anemia  (q.v.). 

spa-nro'-mic,  a.  &  s.    [Spanvemia.} 

A,  A^  (ulj.  :  Of  or  relating  to  spanipmla ; 
liaving  tbe  iiuality  of  impoverisliing  the  blood. 

B.  Assiibst. :  A  medici  tie  having,  or  supposed 
to  have  the  quality  ol  impoverisliing  the  blood. 

span'-^el,  v.f.  [Spancel.  s.]  To  tie  or  hobble 
tlie  legs  of,  as  of  a  cow  or  horse,  with  a  rope. 

Span'-^el,  ».  [A.S.  spannnn  =  to  bind;  sosl 
=  a  rope.]  A  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  or  a  horae'l 
hind  le-s.     {I'rov.) 

span'-felled,  a.    [Spancel,  v.) 

Her. :  Api'lieil  to  a  horse  that  has  the  fore 
and  bind  feet  fetteretl  by  means  ol  letleilocks 
fastened  to  the  ends  ol  a  stick. 

sp^'-drel,  span'-dril,  *  spann-dere, 
" Bplaun-drel,  s.  [From  O.i'i'.  expUiiuder 
=■  to  level,  plane,  lay  even.] 

Architecture: 

1.  The  space  over  the  haunch  of  nn  arch 
nnil  between  it  and  the  uutscribing  leitJingle  ; 
between  the  estrados  of  an  arch  and  the 
square  bead  or  dnp-stone  over  it. 

(2)  The  space  between  the  outer  mouldings 
of  two  arches 
and  the  string- 
course    above 
them. 

K  When  tim- 
bernrchesHU|>- 
port  a  road- 
way, the  span- 
drels     contain 

upright  posts  with  diagonal  stiya    The  post! 
tiansmit  the  load  tu  tt>e  arch. 

spandrel-wall,  s. 

Mason. :  A  wall  built  on  the  extrados  of  ar, 
arch. 

Bpane,   spean,  spene,  v.t.     [A.S.  spanu^ 

spana  =a  teat.)     To  »>ean.     {Proc.) 

'"  Sp'ininfj,'  or  '  npiM.mns:.'  Is  s  Vorkalilre  term  tor 
weaning."— fVe/d,  Uurcii  iIj.  1S&6. 

spa-ne'-mj^,  a.    [Span-emia.] 

"spang  (1),  v.t  [A.S.  spn»f7e=  a  metal  clasp 
or  la-'teiiing;  Icel.  sjicmi ;  Ger.  spange.j  To 
set  with  spangles,  to  spangle. 

"  Jnno's  liird. 
Whose  tnln  is  ipanged  vriih  Argna  linmlo^^.l  eyes." 
Ihiie  l.->-U3  </  l.uudQTt. 

*  spring  (2>,  V.t  &  i.     [Perhaps  couaected 

wall  S;)(iJl  tq.v.).] 

A.  Transdive: 

1.  To  cause  to  spring. 

2.  To  span  with  the  hand  or  fln^eiK. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  leap,  to  spring. 

spang  (1),  s.    [Spang  (2).  v.]    A  spring. 

"  Set  roasted  beef  and  ttuddm^nii  the  npjxialte  tide 
O' tbf  I'iC  >.' Toi'hit  nn<l  an   luiJUl ui  Mill  meek  « 

spang  (2),  s.    [Spang  (I),  v.]    A  epangle. 

"Uiir  I'lniiiea,  our  j/ioi^a,  loid  iil  our  qut^Uit  Arnr, 
Are  i-iiciuri  8i<uitca.  ^iruuuking  liltiiy  pi  idc. 

Spau'-glO,  s.     [A  dimin.  from  spang  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shuiing  metal: 
a  small  I'ii.  ular  oi'iiuinent  uf  mcUil  ±>titchea 
oil  an  ai'ticle  of  dress. 

"  All  cut  in  fitin  .  .  .  innde  of  cloth  of  silver  and 
silver  Hpitii-/  •■s.'—'iiUiieri  ■  .irctUxt,  \jk.  In. 

2.  Any  little  thing  shining  or  sjiarkling  like 
pieces  of  meiai ;  a  small  s[iiMkling  object. 

Oit  the  rude  cnff-"  Willi  fruflty  i/>aiirtlr/i  gr^y. 


TIMBER-SPANDREL, 


Weak  u  the  tMilifiii  gin 


.-■.the ,- 

J/ickle :  luiiad.  lU. 


boil«  boy*  poi^t,  J($^l;  cat,  9CII,  choms,  fliin,  benph;  go.  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =  1^ 
-olan,  -tian  =  sb^iu  -tion,  -slon  =  sbun ;  -(ion,  -§ioii  =  zbaiu   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  alius,   -ble,  -die,  &c  -  b^l,  d^L 
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3  A  spongy  exorescenoe  ou  tlie  leaves  and 
tenik-r  brandies  of  the  oak  ;  an  oak-apple. 

8p9A'-gle,  !'.«.  &  i.    [Spangle,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  set  or  sprinkle  with  spangles ; 
to  adorn  witli  spauyks  or  small  bnlliant 
bodies. 

■'  Spangted  with  a  thousand  eyes."     Saj .'  Pencaclc 

•  B.  Iiitntus. :  To  glitter,  to  glisten. 

•  spSn'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  sjmii5/(«);  ■"■•!  One 
wiio  or  that  which  spangles. 

Bpan'-gl3?,  a.  [Eng.  sjyangKc);  -y.]  Of  or 
pprtainiiig  to  a  spangle  or  spangles  ;  resem- 
bling or  consisting  of  spangles  ;  glittermg, 
glistening.    {Keats  :  Endymion,  i.  509.) 

Span'-iard  (1  as  y),  s.  (See  def.)  A  native 
or  iuUaUtiint  of  Spain. 

Bpan  -lei  (1  as  y),  *  spaynel.  ♦  spaneyole, 

s.  &  a."  [O.  I'v.  esfiafneul  (l-'r.  epaij'unl).  troia 
Sp.  esixtilol  =  Spanish,  from  Espana  =  Spain  ; 
Lat.  Hispania.] 
A«  As  substantive: 

1  Lit.  ii  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  a  class 
of  dogs,  distinguished  chiefly  by  large  dronp- 
Inf  ears,  long  silky  coat,  and  a  geiitle,  timid, 
and  affrctionate  disposition.  Spaniels  may 
be  grouped  in  three  natural  divisions  : 

(1)  Land  .'imniels :  The  Cocker  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  its  kind,  and  is  chieUy  used  for 
flushing  woodcocks.  Tlie  coat  sliould  be  wuvy 
and  tliick,  and  the  colour  black  and  white, 
pure  black,  liver  and  white,  or  red  and  white. 
The  Springer  is  heavier,  slower,  and  more 
easily  kept  within  range  than  the  Cod;er. 
The  Clnmber,  the  Sussex,  and  the  Nor- 
folk Spaniel  are  breeds  of  Springers.  The 
Clumber  is  a  low,  strong-liml.ed  dog,  never 
Kiving  tongue,  highly  valued  for  battue-shoot- 
in"  Colour  lemon  and  white,  or  yellow  and 
white  ;  coat  thick,  legs  well  feathered,  feet 
round  ;  head  square  and  heavy,  muzzle  broad, 
ears  long.  The  Bussex  Spaniel  is  lighter  in 
shape  and  richel  in  colour  than  the  Clumber, 
and  Rives  tongur  freely.  The  Norfolk  Spaniel 
varies  greatly,  a' id  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
breed  in  England.     Colour  black,  or  liver  and 

(■-')  Wattr  Spaniels:  The  body  should  be 
round  and  compact,  covered  with  short,  crisp 
curls  :  ears  long  and  deeply  fringed ;  legs  very 
strong,  with  broad  spreading  feet ;  tail  curled 
to  the  end;  head  long,  face  smooth,  forehead 
high  :  the  colour  should  be  a  brown-liver,  but 
Uver  and  white  is  common.  They  are  excel- 
lent water-dogs,  and  extremely  f.iitliful  and 
aUoctionate.    They  run  into  several  strains. 

(3)  Tow  Spaniels  :  Of  these  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  chief  being  the  King  Charles 
and  tlie  Blenheim.  The  former  is  tlie  larger 
of  the  two,  aud  shonid  be  rich  black  and  tan. 
They  were  the  special  pets  of  Charles  II.  The 
Blenheim  is  white,  with  patches  of  red  or  yel- 
low Both  should  have  a  short  muzzle,  round 
head,  full  prominent  eyes,  ears  close  to  the 
head  and  fringed  with  long  silky  hair,  and 
hairs  growing  from  the  toes  and  reichmg  be- 
yond the  claws. 

■•  He  miglit  be  seen,  before  the  dew  was  ofTths  Bmsa. 
in  St  j".  .«■.  Pwk.  .trilling  iiiiioi'S  «"  «"•  1'1»>  '.I'!! 
will,  1.1s  t^anitli.  nud  fliuglnB  coin  to  bis  duclu.  - 
J/acaat'ty :  iJist.  E»g..  oh.  iv. 

2  Fig. :  An  emblem  of  fawning  submissive- 
nes's  ;  a  mean,  cringing,  or  fawning  person. 

••  I  am  your  tpaniel ;  and.  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me.  I  will  *iiwn  on  you. 

Shaketp. :  Midtummer  AiglU'l  Dreum.  ii.  2. 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  spaniel ;  fawningly 
submissive ;  cringing. 

"  Low-crooked-curtsies,  and  base  Bpnni'^t  fawning." 
.•iftakesp.  :  Jtilim  Caaar,  ill.  1. 

spanlel-lilie.a.  Like  a  spaniel.  (Skalxsp.: 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2.) 

•  span'-iel  (1  as  y),  v.i.  &  t.    [Spaniel,  s.] 

A.  IntraTis. :  To  fawn,  to  cringe. 

B.  Trans. :  To  follow  like  a  spaniel. 

"The  hearts 
That  ipaoieVd  me  at  heels  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wisheii.  do  discandy. 

Shakeip. :  AiUonn  i  aeoyatra,  Iv.  10. 

Bpa-ni'-6-d6n,  s.      (Gr.  o-Trdi'io?   (spanios)  = 
fe'w,  scarce  ;  suit",  -odoii.] 

Palitnnt. :  A  genus  of  Clupa-idoe,  from  the 
Upper  Chalk  of  Lebanon. 


Afiii. :  A  variety  of  tcti-ahedrite  (q.v.)  con- 
taining mercury,  with  sp.  gr.  of  6'2  to  5-28. 

Bpan-l-o-lit'-min,  s.    [Gr.  ffirdiiio!  (spoiiios) 
=  rare  ;  Eug.  Utm{its),  and  sufT.  -ta.l 

Chem. :   A  non-azotized    colouring  matter, 
occurring  iu  small  quantity  in  litmus.  {Kane.) 

Spa.n'-isll,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Spain, ;  ■ish.'\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Spain,  its 
language,  or  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  people  of 
Spain. 

Spanlsb  arbour-vlne,  ». 

Bot  ■  Iimmo'a  tuherosa,  a  West  Indian  plant. 
It  furnishes  a  drastic  substance  like  scammouy. 

Spanish-bayonet,  s. 

Lot.:  yucca  aloi/olia.    (IVest  Indian.) 

Spanish-black,  s.  A  soft  black,  pre- 
par^Hl  by  burning  cork.     (Used  in  painting.) 

Spanish-broom,  s. 

Bot, :  Spartium  jnnceum. 

Spanish-brown,  s.  A  species  of  earth 
used  ill  painting,  having  a  dark,  reddish-brown 
colour,  which  depends  on  the  sesquioxlde  ot 
iron. 

Spanish-burton,  •■ 

Nant  ■  A  single  Spanish-burton  has  three 
single  blocks  or  two  single  blocks  and  a  hook 
in  the  bight  of  one  of  the  running  parts.  A 
double  Spanish -burton  has  one  double  and 
two  single  blocks.     [Bubton.) 

Spanish-Chalk,  s.    [Fbekch-chalk.] 

Spanish-chestnut,  s. 

But.  :  Ciisdiiica  rfscci  (or  vulgaris). 

Spanish-cress,  s.    [Cress,  s.,  %  (24).] 

Spanish-elm,  s.    [Cobdia,  Elm,  t  (").] 

'  Spanish-era,  s. 

Chron. :  An  era  founded  on  the  Julian  cal- 
endar, beginning  January  1,  B.C.  38.  It  was 
current  in  Spain,  Portugal,  the  south  of 
France,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 

Spanish-ferreto,  s.    [Febbeio.1 

Spanish-fly,  s.    [Canthabis.) 

Spanish-fowls,  s.  pi 

Poultry :  A  breed  of  domestic  poultry  of 
Mediterranean  origin  ;  tall,  with  stately  car- 
riage ;  tarsi  long ;  comb  single,  of  great  size, 
deeply  serrated  ;  wattles  largely  developed  ; 
ear-lobes  and  side  of  face  white  ;  plumage 
black  glossed  with  green.  They  are  tender 
in  constitution,  the  comb  being  often  Injured 
by  frost. 

Spanish-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Macrochloa  tcnadssima.    (Espaeto.) 

Spanish-juice,  s.    The  extract  of  the 
root  of  the  liquorice. 
Spanish-liquorice,  s. 
Bot. :   The    comraou  liquorice,  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra. 

Spanish-mackerel,  s. 

Ichthy  :  Scomber  ccUas,  resembling  S. 
pueunuitoplwriis  in  piisspssing  an, air-bladder, 
but  difleiing  in  coloration.  It  is  a  favorite 
food  fish  iu  our  Eastern  cities. 

•  Spanish-main,  s. 

Geog.:  The  name  formerly  given  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to- 
gether with  the  contiguous  coast,  embracing 
the  route  traversed  by  Spanish  treasurB-sliips 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  World. 
••  My  father  dear  ho  is  not  here ;  ho  seeks  the  SpniiuA- 
mu.n."  Barhitm :  Ing.  UgenUi  1  SM  Coot. 

'  Spanish-marigold,  s. 

Bot.  :  Anemone  coronuria.  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

Spanish-marjoram,  s. 

Bot. :  Urtica  pUuli/aa,  var.  Dodartii.  iBrit- 
ten  £  Holland.) 

Spanish-moss,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lycopodium  denticnlaium, 

Spanish-nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  Morrra  Sisyrinchium, 

Spanish-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  falcata,  a  North  American 
tree  about  sixty  feet  high,  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1703, 


Spanish-onion,  a. 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  Alli^im  cepa,  grown  Ijl 
Spain  and  the  south  of  Europe,     It  is  much 
larger  ami  milder  than  the  English  onion,  and 
is  imported  in  large  quantities. 
Spanish-potato,  s, 
Bot.:  The  sweet  potato.    [Batatas.] 
Spanish-red,   ».    An  ochre  resembling 
Venetian -red,    but    slightly    yellower    and 
warmer. 
Spanish-root,  s. 

Bnt.:  Ononis  arrensis.    Named  from  its  re 
eeniblance  to  Spanish  liquorice  (q.v.).    (Brit 
ten  &  Holland.) 
Spanish  sea-bream,  s. 
Ichthy. :  Pagelltts  owenii,  from  the  British 
coasts  and  the  Mediterranean.     Called  also 
the  Axillary  Bream.     It  is  about  a  foot  long, 
aud  pale  silvery-red  in  colour. 
Spanish-soap,  s.    [Castile-so/p.1 
Spanish-soda,  s. 
Bot. :  Salsola  Soda. 
Spanish-tufts,  s. 
Bot. :  ThalUlruin  aquilegi/oliuvl. 
Spanish -white,  s.      Finely    powdered 
and  levigated  chalk,  used  as  a  pigment. 
6panish-wlndlass,  s. 
Nant. :  A  windlass  tiiniwl  by  a  rope  with  a 
rolling  hitch  and  a  handspike  iu  the  bight. 

spank,  t'.(.   &   i.     (Cf.   Low  Ger.  spakkerji, 
spenkern  =  to  run  and  spring  about  quickly.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strike  with  the  open  hand  ; 
to  slap. 

"Suggested  tpanking  all  round  as  a  cure  for  th« 
evif— ywcen.  Sept.  2S,  18^5, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  move  with  a  quick,  lively 
step,  between  a  trot  ami  a  gallop;  to  move 
quii.lily  ami  with  elasticity. 

"  We  spavked  alonK,  rajiiilly  accelerating  our  pace," 
-CiilKllI  SMurda.a  Jau,,„it.  Sept,  19.  16SS,  p,  80a. 

spank,  s.    [Spank,  v.]    A  sounding  blow  with 

the  open  hand. 
*spank'-er  (I),  ».     [Piob.  connected  with 

S|Hnj  =  a  spangle.] 

*  1.  A  small  copper  coin. 
2.  A  gold  coin.    (Proti.) 

spa,nk'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  spank ;  -«r.] 
I.  Ordinary  iMiguage: 

1.  One  who  spanks;  applied  also  to  > 
sounding  blow  with  the  open  hand. 

2.  One  who  takes  long  strides  in  walking ; 
a  fast-going  horse.    {Colloq) 

3.  A  tiill  person  ;  one  taller  than  the  com- 
mon. 

11.  Naut. :  [Deiver,  s.,  II.  5.]. 

sp5nk'-mg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Spank.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  with  a  quick,  lively  pace  ;  dash- 
ing, free-going. 

"It  you  are  not  mine  by  entreaty,  there  are  '..ur 
imn'iJiV."  ereys  re.^dy  harnessed  In  Croljlimd  Park 
iTerrtliiit  shall  whisk  us  to  town  in  a  mmute."-o, 
Coliti'i  II  the  Younger :  Poor  Gentle7na».  iv.  2. 

2.  Stout,  large,  considerable,  solid.  (ColU«i.) 
spanking-breeze,  s.    A  strong  breeze. 

span'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  span ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  lAinguage : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  spans. 

•  2.  Tlie  lock  of  a  fusee  or  carbine. 

"My  princes  court  Is  now  full  of  nothing  but  hnfl 
coats,  vimners.  and  musket-reats.  -Bmeell :  Lttcrt. 

*  3.  A  fusee  or  carbine. 
"  This  day  as  his  majesty  sat  at  dinner,  there  came 

a  tall  man  iith  his  ap.n.ner  and  scaif ;  "her.l.y  every 
man  in  the  presence  supposed  hill,  some  ofh™'  }?  the 
army."-Boi«-in]7  -■  Trial  o/  htng  Charles  I.,  p.  l.>6, 

4  A  screw-key ;  an  iron  instrument  for 
tightening  up  or  loosening  the  nuts  upon- 
screws. 

"A  lareo  iron  wrench  or  fanner  was  a"«r'™"'» 
found  on  the  spot."- A. ilj  Tet.griiph.  Seiit.  14.  188,1. 

6  A  flreinan's  wrench  by  which  he  fastens 
or  unfastens  the  couplings  of  the  hose. 

II  Marine  Steam-cng. :  A  bar  used  in  the 
parallel  motion  of  the  siile-lever  marine  engine-, 
also  in  some  ot  the  earlier  engines,  the  hand- 
bar  or  lever  by  which  the  valves  were  moved 
to  admit  or  shut  off  the  steam. 


Bngn'-i-o-lite,  s.  [Gr.  <rir>lnos  (spanios)  = 
rare,  and  A.eos  (iitAos)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  spanw 
nth.] — ,  -       >» 

-^^r^..  i.re,  .midst.  whEt.  f^  father ;  w.,w.t^.  ^^^^i^'^^^^t  =  ^\>^Z^^ 
or.wbre,wolf;wdrk,wh6,86n;mute,otib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiU.  try,  Syrian,    w.  w 


Bpannew— sparing 
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spin- new   (ew    as    u),    'span-newe, 

*  Spon-neOWe,  a.  [Icl-I.  S}xiiinyr,  sjxinyr, 
from  sfonn  —  a  cliij^  a  sliiiviiit?.  and  n;ir  ~ 
new;  M.  H.  Ger.  S})dnniiiwe ;  G«r.  spnnti^u., 
from  M.  II.  Ger.  s/^dn.,  Ger.  «;)a»i  =  a  cliip,  a 
splinter,  and  ninwe,  iieu  ■=■  n«w ;  cf.  Sw. 
spillerny  =  spill  -  ni-w  ;  Dan.  spli 7ile my  ~ 
splintor-new.  Ail  tliese  ti'iiiis  tliiis  inL-.in 
origiir;illy  fiesh  from  the  Imniis  of  tho  work- 
meu  ;  frcsli-cut.]  Quite  new,  brand-new. 
"Am  I  not  totally  a  <;>a'm4rw(rftlliiiitP* 

Beawm.  A  t-'lef,  :  False  One. 

*  span'-nish-iag,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esj^inouissement ; 
Vt.  e-ixinouissemtiU ;  s'epaiioinr^=  to  open  out ; 
from  Lat.  cxj'ainlo  =  to  spread  nut :  ex  =  out, 
and  }xtn>lo  —  to  spread.]  Tliu  blow  of  a  flower. 
(Ilonuiunt  o/tlie  Hose.) 

spar  (1),  *8parre,  $.  [A.S.  $jmrTian.  =  io 
f.isten  with  a  bolt ;  Dut^  spar  =  a  spar  ;  Icel. 
»jiarri,  sjicrra  ;  Dan.  &.  S\v.  sjiaire  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sjnirro;  M.  H.  Ger.  s/iurre  ;  Ger.  sjxirreii ; 
Giiel.  &  Ir.  sparr.  Piob.  allied  to  spear.]  A 
long  piece  uf  limber,  of  no  great  thickness; 
a  piece  of  sawed  timber,  a  pole.  Now  seldom 
used  except  in  technical  or  special  meanings : 
as— 

1.  Naut.  :  A  long,  wooden  benni,  generally 
rounded,  and  used  lor  supporting  the  sails  of 
vessels.  It  assumes  various  functions  and 
names,  as,  a  mast,  yard,  boom,  gatf,  sprit,  &c. 

2.  In  hoisting  machinery,  spars  form  the 
masts  and  jibs  of  derricks,  and  the  elevated 
inclined  timbers  which  form  sheers  for  mast- 
ing and  dismasting  vessels. 

3.  In  building,  spars  are  used  as  rafters,  as 
scatfuld-poles,  or  as  ledgei-s  to  rest  on  the  put- 
logs. A  common  lafter  is  sometimes  called  a 
spar. 

4.  The  bar  of  a  gate. 
spar-deck,  s. 

Naut.  :  Originally  one  of  a  temporary  cha- 
racter, consisting  of  spars  supported  on  beams. 
Now,  the  upper  tieck,  with  an  open  waist,  or 
flush-deck.  The  term  is  somewhat  loosely 
applied. 

spar-pleoe*  5.    [Spam-piece]. 

spar -torpedo,  s.  A  torpedo  carried  on 
the  end  of  a  spar  ligged  overboard  from  the 
bows  of  a  vessel,  ami  tired  either  by  contact 
or  electricity.     [Torpedo.] 

spar  (2),  *  sparr,  s.    [A.S.  spcBr,  sptpr-stdn.] 

Min.:   A  name  api)lied  to  various  minerals 

which    occur    in    ci'y.stals    or   which    cleave 

readily  into  fragmen'ts  of  definite  form  with 

bright  surface,  such  as  calc-spar.  fluor-spar,  &c. 

spar-hung,  a.  Hung  with  spar,  as  a  cave, 
spar  (3),  s.     [Spar  (2),  v.] 

1.  Literally  £  Boxing  : 

(1)  A  preliminary  motion  or  flourish  of  the 
partially-bent  arms  in  front  of  the  body ;  a 
movement  in  whicli  the  boxer  is  prepared  to 
act  olfeiisively  or  defensively. 

(2)  A  boxing-match ;  a  contest  with  boxing- 
gloves. 

2.  Fig. :  A  slight  contest ;  a  skirmish. 

spar  (1).  *  sparre  (1),  sper,  spare,  sperr, 

v.t.     [A.S.  sjiarittn.]     ItiFAR  (1),  s.J     Tu  fasten 
with  a  bar  or  bolt ;  to  bar,  to  bolt. 

"Calk  your  wliiduwa.  tpar  up  all  yuur  doors." 

Oeti  JunittJi :  Staple  uf  Newt,  ii.  L 

spar  (2),  *  Sparro  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  esyiarer  / 
Fr.  t'paTev  —  Xa  fling  or  kick  out  with  the 
heels,  from  Low  Ger.  arparre  =  a  struggling.] 

A.  Iniransitivi : 

*  1.  To  rise  and  strike  with  the  feet  or 
spurs.    (Said  of  cocks.) 

2.  To  move  or  flourisli  the  arms  about  in 
front  of  the  body,  ns  in  bnxiiig,  or  iua  manner 
suitable  for  ofteiice  or  defence. 

" '  Come  oil.'  said  tlie  cabilriver.  sparring  away  like 
clockwork.  "—/>;cftc"«  "  Pickwick,  ch.  ii. 

3.  To  quarrel  in  words  ;  to  wrangle.  (Colloq.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  engage  in  a  boxing-match 

witli. 

sp^r'-a-ble,  s.  [See  def]  A  oast-iron  nail 
driven  into  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
sparrow's  bill. 

sparable -tin.  s. 

Miji. :  A  name  given  by  Cornish  miners  to 
crystals  of  Cassiterito  (q.v.),  which  occur  in 
dit-'tragonal  pyramida  resembling  sparable 
nails. 


sp&r-a-dr&p,  spar'-a-dr&b,  *.    [Fr.] 
J'lutrm. :  An  adhesive  j'laster  sprcjui  upon 
limn  nr  iiaper;  a  cerecloth. 

"With  ii]t|inci4tioii  of  the  coinmon  tparudrub  for 
lAiXK-H,  tins  ulcer  waa  by  a  (oatauel  kept  ui>tfu."— 
IVuemutt :  Surgrrif. 

spar-a-dr&p'-i-er,  s.    [Fr.] 

/'Aarra. ;  A  inacliiue  for  spreading  plasters. 
It  is  a  table  with  two  raised  pieces,  movable, 
and  furnished  with  points  by  which  the  clotli 
m;iy  he  stretched,  and  a  sjiatula  fur  sjircading 
the  composition. 

*  spar-age  (age  as  ig),  *  sp^r'-a-gus,  s. 

[ASPAHAUUS.] 

spar-iis'-sus,  s.  IGr.  <jita.pd<x(Tta  {sparasso)  = 
tu  rend  in  pieces.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Thomisidae,  Sparassus 
smaragdulus,  is  a  British  spider;  the  nude 
green,  with  yellowish  abdoniiiml  bauds,  the 
female  green. 

8pa-rS.t-t6-8per'-ma,  ».  [Attic  Gr.  o-wo- 
poLTTui  {sjMratto)  =:  to  rend  in  pieces,  and 
unepfta.  {sperma)  =  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Bignoniacea.  The  leaves 
of  SjKirattuspcrma  Uthontri})ticn  are  given  in 
Brazil  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 

•  Spar'-ble,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  esparpUler.]  To  scat- 
ter, to  displace. 

"  The  more  p-irte  of  tliej-r  company,  where  thorough 
thnt  syiuple  feleshyp  whlche  named  iheyiu  aetf  shep- 
hii-rdea,  waa  disaeiiered  and  tparbelyd^'  —  Fabyan  : 
Chronj/cle;  Lvuia  IX.  (tui.  IJM). 

spare,  v.L  &  i.  [A.S.  sparian^  from  spar^ 
spare,  sparing  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  &  (Jer.  sparen; 
Icel.  &  Sw.  spara  ;  Dan,  ^pare  ;  Lat  parco.\ 

A,  Traiisitivt : 

1.  To  use  frugally  ;  not  to  be  wasteful  of; 
not  to  waste  ;  to  dispense  frugally. 

"  Tlie  rather  will  I  tpare  my  praises  towards  him,* 
Khakeip.  :  AlVt  Well  tlnit  End*  WtU.  ii.  L 

2.  To  have  unemployed  ;  to  save  from  »ny 
particular  use  :  as,  I  have  time  to  spare. 

3.  To  part  with  without  inconvenience ;  to 
dispense  with  ;  to  do  without. 

"  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  mKn." 

Sltakeap.  :  1  Bonrp  IV.,  T.  4. 

4.  To  forbear,  to  omit,  to  refrain  from ;  to 
withhold. 

"  Spare  your  arithmetic" 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  It  4. 

^  In  this  use  often  followed  by  an  infinitive 
or  clause  as  an  object. 

"  Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  eoda." 
Shakeip.  :  Coriolitniu,  i  L 

5.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose  upon. 

"  spare  my  sight  the  lialn.'  Dryden.    [Todd.) 

G.  To  use  tenderly  ;  to  treat  with  mercy, 
pity,  or  forbearance ;  to  forbear  to  atUict, 
punish,  or  destroy. 

"  spare  us,  good  Lord."— fiooA  Q^  Contmtm  Prayer. 

(Liljiijy  ) 

7.  To  hold  in  reserve  for  the  use  of  another; 
to  give,  to  afford,  to  grant,  to  allow. 

"  I  am  poor  of  thanks,  and  scarce  can  spare  them." 
Shaketp.  :  dfmbeline,  IL  8. 

B.  Intransiti've : 

1.  To  live  sparingly  or  frugally  ;  to  be  par- 
simonious, economical,  or  frugal ;  not  to  be 
liberal  or  profuse. 

"  Spare  not  (or  cost." 

Sftakesp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  Iv.  4. 

2.  To  use  mercy  or  forbearance  ;  to  be  mer- 
ciful or  forgiving  ;  to  forgive. 

•'  Jealousy  Is  the  rage  of  a  man :  therefore  he  will 
not  tpare  in  the  day  of  vengeance.  "—Proverbs  vi.  31, 

spare,  *  spar,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  «?i(i?r;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  sjiarr;  Dan.  spar  (in  sparsom  = 
thrifty);  Sw,  spar  (in  sparsavi);  Ger.  spar 
(in  spi'irlich);  Gr.  <T7ropv6<:  (spar itos)  =  rase, 
lacking;  Lat.  jiaiciw  =  sparing.] 
A.  As  adj&:tive: 

1.  Parsimonious,  frugal,  thrifty ;  not  liberal 
or  profuse ;  chary. 

"  Are  they  spare  in  diet?"* 

Shakenp.  :  Henry  V.,  IL  I. 

2.  Scanty  ;  not  plentiful  or  abundant ;  as,  a 
spart  diet. 

3.  Lean,  thin,  meagre,  wanting  flesh. 

"  Her  cheeic  waa  pule;  her  form  waa  tpare." 

Scott  :  Marmion,  IL  4. 

4.  Over  and  above  whnt  is  necessary;  super- 
fluous, superabundant ;  that  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

"  Learning  seems  more  adapted  to  the  female  world 
than  to  the  male,  because  they  have  more  upare  time 
«l">n  their  hainin.  and  lead  a  more  sedentary  life,"— 
AddiSun  .  SpfcluCur. 


5.  Held  or  kept  in  reserve  or  for  an  omen 
geiiuy  ;  additional ;  not  required  for  preaeat 
use  :  as,  a  s/wrc  bed,  a  apart  anchor,  iLO. 

G.  Slow.    (Prov.) 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Parsimony  ;  frugal  use  ;  economy. 

"  1  make  no  spare."        Shakesp. :  Uenrv  f'lll^  T.  C 

2.  Moderation,  re.straint. 

"  Killing  for  saciillco  without  any  fpar«.'—i7oaancl 

3.  An  opening  in  a  gown  or  petticoat;  A 
placket. 

*  spare'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  spore;  -/«i(0.]  Sparing, 
Irugal,  chary. 

*  spare'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spareM:  -ness.] 
'Hie  quality  or  state  of  being  spaieful ;  sparing- 
ncss,  frugalily. 

••  Largess  his  bands  oouid  never  skill  of  tpar^ulrn-s*.' 
Sidney:  Arc.idui.  I.li.  11 

spare'-ly,  mlv.  [Eng,  sjxire,  a.  ;  Wi/.J  In  « 
sparing  inauuer  ;  sparingly,  sparsely. 

"  Alight,  and  s/Mirely  anp,  and  wait 
Fur  rest  In  tins  oulbuildiiig  neju-." 

Mattheic  Arnold  :  Urandi- vhartreute. 

Spare'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sjmre,  a.  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spare,  lean,  or  Uiin  ; 
leanness. 

"  A  aparenese  and  sleDdemoaa  of  stiiture.'*— ffant- 
fnonil .  .'■ierinotu,  voL  Iv.,  ser.  •. 

Spar'-er,  s.  [Eng,  spar(€).  v. ;  -er.]  One  wl.o 
Sjiares  ;  one  who  is  economical  or  frugal. 

"  Very  tliriftle  and  overgrea^-»^or«r*."— y,  iiuiand: 
Pliny,  bit.  xi.,  ch.  xix. 

Spare'-rib,  s.  [Eng.  spare,  a.,  and  rib.]  The 
jiicce  ot  a  \\0'^  taken  from  the  side,  consisting 
of  the  ribs  with  little  flesh  on  them, 

*  spare-wort,  a.    [Spearwubt.] 

spar-ga'-ni-fim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  <ma.p- 
7ai'(Of(s/Kir(;(i)iiOH)  — the  bur- weed  ;  andpyavov 
{sparganon)  =  a  band,  from  the  form  of  tho 
leaf,  wbieh  is  long  and  narrow.] 

.Coi.;  Bur-weed  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  Typhacete. 
Spadix  spherical  ;  perianth  of  three  to  six 
spathulute,  membranous  scales ;  stimens  two 
to  three  ;  ovary  one-  or  two-celled ;  fruit  a 
small  drupe.     Known  species  about  ten. 

spar'-ga-no-sis,  s.  [Gr.  <rwapydviDiTt<;  ($par- 
ganOsis)  —  the  wrapping  a  child  iii  swaddling 
clothes,] 

Pathology ; 

*  1.  Spargosis  (q.v.), 

2.  Elepiiantiasts  Arabum  (E.  JVilson).   [Elb- 

PUANTIASIS.J 

"sparge,  v.t.  [Lat,  8pargo  =  to  scatter,  to 
sprinkle.]  To  d;ish  or  sprinkle ;  to  throw 
water  upon  in  a  shower  of  small  drops, 

*  spar-ge-f^'-tlon,  ».  [Sparoe.]  The  act 
of  sprinkling. 

"  The  openUion  was  performed  by  spar<jefiicUon.  In  ■ 
proper  time  of  the  uioon."— <iwi</( ;  Tale  of  a  Tub,  \  iv. 

Sparg'-er,  s.  (Sparge.)  A  sprinkler ;  usually 
a  cup  with  a  perforated  lid,  or  a  pipe  with  a 
l>erforated  nozzle.  Used  for  damping  paper 
clothes,  &c. 

spar'-go-sis.  *  spar'-ga-no-sjfs,  s.    [Gr. 

a irapydbj  {spar gad)  =  to  be  full;  Vw  spargosc] 
Pathol.  :    Distension    of   the    breasts   with 
milk,  which   is  secreted   in  abundance,   but) 
with  difficulty  or  entire  absence  of  flow. 

spar'-hawk,  •  spar-hank,  s,  [Sparrow- 
hawk,] 

Sp^'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  spar{ua)  =  CTiry- 
sophrys  aurata,  tlie  gilthead  (q.v,);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suir.  -idoi.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Sea-breams  ;  a  family  of  Acan- 
thopteiygian  Fishes,  division  P'-iciformea. 
Body  compressed,  oblong,  covered  with  scales; 
cutting  teeth  in  front  of  jiiws,  or  molars  at 
sides,  palate  generally  toothless.  One  dmsal, 
foiined  by  a  spinous  and  soft  portion  of  nearly 
equal  development;  anal  with  three  spines, 
ventrals  thoracic.  The  family  is  divided  into 
live  groups  ba.sed  upon  dilU-rences  of  denti- 
tion :  Cjiiitharina,  llaplodactylina.  Sargina, 
Pagrinn,  and  Pinie!ept«rinn.    {Giinther.) 

2.  Pola'ont. :  They  appear  first  in  the  Chalk 
of  Lebanon. 

Spar'-ing.  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Spare,  v.] 
A,  As  pr.  2>ar.  :  (See  tlic  verb). 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  j(5^1;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  5hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ing, 
-dan, -tian  =  sh^n.   -tlon, -sion  =  8hun; -tion, -9lon  =  zhiui.    -clous, -tlons, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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B.  As  cuijective : 

1.  Saving,  parsimonious,  irtiary,  frugal. 

"  Clirisl  .  ,  .  upuii  just  ocL-iuloiiB  was  not  ifiarmff  la 
th^  use  of  It."— Bp.  BnitUi/:  Sermutu,  Vul.  111.  fter.  ai. 

•  2.  Scanty,  little. 

"  Of  thts  there  ia  with  you  tparlttff  memory,  or  none ; 
but  wc  liiive  larue  kuuwieilge  tliertiof."— Aucdfi.    (TodU.^ 

S.  Sparc  ;  not  abundant ;  abstemious. 

"  Bn  uiliiilful  of  tbftt  Mi'arinq  bnnnl.  " 

Th..insou  :  Autumn.  S55. 

•  4.  Merciful,  kind ;  willing  to  pity  and 
•pare. 

9psir'-ing-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  sparing ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sparing,  frugal,  or  economical  man- 
ner ;  fiugnlly,  parsimoniously. 

"  And  Unijht  at  ochools  much  uiytholo^lc  stuIT, 
but  sound  religloQ  tparin'jlff  euuuKli. ' 

Coieper:  Tirocinium,  199. 

2.  Scantily;  not  abundantly;  sparsely. 

*'  Tlie  Ijorders  whereon  you  pl&iiL  fruit  trees  nbould 
be  liirk'e.  miU  set  with  hue  Duwera  ;  but  tliin  and 
$yiiriinjly,    lest     they    deceive    tlie     treen." — liacou: 

•  3.  With  abstinence  or  moderation ;  absti- 
nently, moderately. 

"ChriMtlitiis  nre  obliged  to  tnste  even  the  Inoocent 
plensurea  of  life  but  spui^ingly' — Attvrbury. 

•  4.  Seldom  ;  not  frequently. 

"The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  affected  by 
LucHii.  is  more  iparingly  ui»ed  by  VirgU."— //)-yJen. 

•  5.  Cautiously,  tenderly,  with  forbearance. 

■' speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  Mparinglu 
nseil;  for  diecuurse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  without 
cuDiiug  home  to  uuy  iood."— Aucoii ;  £ttayi;  Of 
Ditcourte. 

spar'-iAg-ness^  s.     (Eng.  sparing ;  •ness.\ 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  sparing; 
frugality,  paisiiuony. 

2.  Caution,  care,  forbearance. 

"This  opinion.  I  say.  Mr.  Hobbea  mentions  as 
possible:  but  he  dues  it  with  such  hesitaucy.  dlffl- 
aence,  and  tporfngnfst.  as  slio^e  plainly  that  be  meant 
It  only  as  a  last  subterfuge  to  recur  Uk"— Clarke:  On 
a^e  Attribute*,  prop.  10. 

fipark  (1),  *  sparke^  5.  [A.S.  spearoa ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  spit r eke ;  Low  Ger.  sparke;  Icel. 
tpraka  ;  Dan.  sprage  =  to  crackle.] 

1.  A  small  particle  of  fire  or  of  ignited  aub- 
etance  emitted  from  a  burning  body. 

"  Mau  Is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  tbe  tparkt  fly  up- 
waid."— .'oft  V.  7. 

2.  A  small  sliining  body  or  transient  light ; 
a  spatkle. 

3.  A  small  portion  of  anything  vivid  or 
active,  or  that,  like  a  spark,  may  be  kindled 
into  activity  or  flame. 

"  The  small  intellectual  tpark  irhlch  he  possessed 
was  put  out  by  the  fuel."— -tfacauloi/ ;  UUt.  Eng., 
eh.  xiv. 

spark-arrester,  s.  A  wire-cage  or  other 
contrivance  placed  upon  the  chimney  of  a 
locomotive  or  a  portable  engine,  to  prevent 
the  passage  uf  sparks  from  the  chimney. 

Bpark-condenser,  s. 

1.  Elect. :  [Condenser,  «.,  II.  10.  (3)]. 

2.  Rail.  :  A  means  of  carrying  away  sparks 
from  tlie  locnmotive  chimney  to  a  chamber 
where  they  are  extinguished. 

epark  (2),  s.  [Icel.  sparhr,  sprcckr  =:  lively, 
sprightly  ;  Norw.  sp7'(ck=  cheerful,  lively.] 

1,  A  gay  young  fellow ;  a  brisk,  showy  man. 

"The  florid  fustian  of  a  rhyming  tpark' 

Pom/ret :  Ulrcphon's  Lov0. 

2.  A  lover,  a  beau,  a  gallant. 

•spark  (1)  v.L  [Spark  (1),  s.)  To  emit 
pai  tides  of  lire  ;  to  sparkle. 

**  Delight  upon  her  face,  and  sweetness  shiu*d : 
Her  eyes  do  tpark  as  starres." 

F.  Fletcher:  T'tomalin.  egL  vl.,  s.  19. 

♦  Spark  (2),  v.i.  [Spark  (2),  s.]  To  play  the 
8paik  or  gallant. 

spark -er,  s.  [Eng.  spark  (1),  s. ;  ■«*.]  A 
spark-arrester  (q.v.). 

•  spark'-ful» "  sparke-full,  a.  [Eng.  spark; 
'full.]    Lively,  brisk,  gay. 

"  Hitherto  will  our  tparkful  youlh  laugh  at  their 
great  yrandfatliera'  Euglieh.  who  hnd  morti  care  to  do 
well  than  to  speak  miuion  like."— Camden  :  /iiimaint. 

*  Spark'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  spark  (1);  -ish.] 

1.  Airy,  gay,  hvely,  brisk. 

"  Is  anything  more  sparkish  and  better  humoured 
tbaii  Veuua'B  accosting  her  sou  lO  the  ileserts  of 
Libyal"— H'«?3h. 

2.  Showily  dressed,  fine,  showy. 

*  A  daw.  to  be  f!parkish.  trick'd  himself  un  with  all 
the  gay  feathers  he  cuuld  mtieter."—  L'Ettrange  : 
Fables. 


•  snark'-ish-l5^,  adv.  {Eng.  sj^arkish;  -ly.] 
bu  as  to  sparkle  ;  shnwily,  gaily. 

"  Kath  huttunbote  and  gkirt,  Aiid  hem  la  aeen 

Sparkislili/  edged  witli  laue  ot  yeltn"'  ynbl," 

renuunC  :  Aiittcr  t-a,i;  11.  47. 

•  spar'-kle,  *  spar~cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
spurk(l),  8.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  spark,  a  luniinnus  particle. 

"  Tbe  tparkla  seem'd  up  to  the  skies  to  tile.' 

Fitir/ax :  (^od/rey  of  Iioulojii€.  L  73. 

2.  Luminosity,  lustre. 

"  The  tparkie  and  flash  of  the  sunshine." 

Long/elloio :  MUet  Standish,  T. 

3.  A  spark,  a  small  portiim. 

"I  cannot  deny  certain  tparklet  of  honest  ambition," 

—  Wotton:  LfCtir  to  the  King  (aji.  IGJ?). 

Spar'-kle  (I),  v.i.  &  t.    [Sparkle,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  sparks  ;  to  send  off  small  ignited 
or  shining  particles. 

2.  To  shine,  as  if  giving  out  sparks ;  to 
glisten,  to  glitter,  to  flash,  to  twinkle. 

"  I  see  bright  bouour  iparkle  thmugh  your  eyes,* 
ilUtOH  :  A  rcadci,  27. 

•3.  To  be  brilliant  or  showy  ;  to  show  off. 

"Piilitulus  Is  a  flue  j'ouug  gentleman,  who  sparkla 
In  all  the  ubiniug  tilings  of  dreas  and  equipage." — 
Waiti. 

4.  To  emit  little  bubbles  which  glitter  in 
the  liglit,    {Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  8.) 

*B.  Trans. :  To  emit  with  coruscations  ;  to 
shine  or  sparkle  with. 

*  spar'-kle  (2),  v.t.  [A  cormpt.  of  sparpil 
(q.v.).]    To  scatter. 

"The  laiid^nive  hath  ipnrkJed  his  anny  without 
uiy  further  enterprise."— ii'f ate  Papert,  x.  718. 

*spar'-kler,  «.  [Eng.  sparkl{e);  -er.)  One 
who  or  that  which  sparkles ;  one  whose  eyes 
sparkle. 

"See  tbe  iparkler  shaking  her  elbow  for  a  whole 
night  together,  and  tbniupiug  the  table  with  a  dice- 
box.  "~[iuurdia(i,  No,  12i>. 

*spark'-let,  s.  [Eng.  spark(le),  8. ;  dim.  suff. 
■kt.]     A  little  spark.     (fiotUm:  Ode  to  Night.) 

*  spark'-U-nesS»  «.    [Eng.  sparkli(n(j)  ;  -ness.} 

Tlio  quaUty  or  state  of  being  sparkling ;  vi- 
vacity. 

"  Sir  John  [Suckling]  threw  his  repartees  about  the 
table  with  much  iparkUnvu,  and  geuUIeues3  of  witL" 
—Aubrey:  Anecdoia,  IL  biL 

spark  -ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Sparkle  (1),  v.] 
A»  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Emitting  sparks,  glittering; 
hence,  brilliant,  lively,  bright. 

**  And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  come. 
To  deal  about  his  tparkling  eloqutiicu." 

Wordtworth :  Excursion,  bk.  U. 

*Spark'-ling-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  sparkliT^g  ;  -ly.] 
lu  a  sparkUng  manner;  with  vividness  or 
brilliancy. 

"  Di^iuionds sometimes  would  look  more  gparWin^fy 
than  they  were  wont."— £oj(e;  Works,  L  4&i 

*spark'-ling-ness.  s.  (Eng.  s])arkling; 
■ness.]  Thequalit.y  or  state  of  being  sparkling; 
brilUancy,  sparkle. 

"  I  liave  observed  a  manifestly  greater  cIcAmess  and 
$parkiiuffni'sat  some  times  than  at  othera."— ZJoj/^e.' 
Works,  1.  4^2. 

Spar'-ling,  «.  [Ger.  spierling.]  A  smelt  Also 
spelt  sptrling,  or  spurting. 

"The  «paWtf>^  should  be  protected,  as  it  was  ft  flsh 
they  all  liiLvd.'— Field,  Jan.  2J,  1885. 

'Spar' -lyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [A.S.  spasr-Hra.] 
The  calf  of  tUe  leg. 

Spar'-no-diis,  s.  [Gr.  (nropfos  (sparnos)  = 
rare,  few,  and  oSoi's  [odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

PalcBOTii. :  A  genus  of  Sparidae,  of  Eocene 
age. 

Spar'-Sid,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  spams  —  the  gilthead  J 
Eng,  suff.  -oid.] 
*  A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  SparidEE. 
B.  As  suhst. ;  Anyindividualof  theSparidce. 

'■  In  our  days  sparmJs  are  held  to  be  of  litUe  value." 

—  r^tneU:  ISrU.  FUfut  {ed.  Srdl.  u.  130. 

sparoid-scales,  s.pl. 
Ickthy. :  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  the 
peculiar  scales  of  the  Sparidte. 

"  SpnroidKoiei  are  .  .  .  thin,  broader  than  long, 
with  (be  centie  of  yiowtli  near  tlieir  posteriurboiil<^r. 
and  the  lines  of  structure  lying  pamlt^^l  to  tbe  pi'ste- 
rior  or  free  border,  hut  becoming  strnicht  laterally."— 
TanelJ  ;  British  Fishe*  (ed.  3rd],  li,  laS. 

*spar'-pil,   *spar'-ple,   *Bpar'-p6il, 

v.t.     [0.  Fr.  espmpiller.]     To  scatter,  to  epreud 
abroad,  to  disperse. 


spar'-rer,  «.    One  who  spars;  a  pugilist. 
spar'-nng,  $.     Theai-tof  boxing;  pugilisni 

spar- row,    *  spar -ewe,    •sparwo,    «. 

[Mid.  Eng.  spartve,  sjwreit'e ;  A.&,  si>earwa; 
Icel.  spor ;  Dan.  spurv  ;  Sw.  spar/;  O.  H.  Ger, 
sjKirn  :  M,  H.  Gei'.  upar^  whence  Ger.  Sperling; 
all  fioni  Teut.  type  sparica  (lit.  =  a  flultertr), 
from  root  spar-  =  to  quivur,  lience  to  flutter.) 
[Spar  (2),  v.] 

Ornith. :  Passer  domesticus  {Pyrgita  donus- 
tica,  (,'uvier),  the  House  S|';uruw,  a  well- 
known  bird,  the  constant  follower  of  civilized 
man.  It  ranges  over  thu  British  Islamls  and 
tlie  Continent,  into  the  Norih  of  Afriwi  and 
Asia,  and  has  been  introduced  into  America 
and  Australia.  Si^arrows  are  found  even  in 
crowded  cities  and  in  manufacturing  towns, 
these  differing  only  fiuni  the  country  birds  in 
being  dirtier,  and,  if  possible,  nioie  daring. 
Mantle  of  .iiale  brown  striped  with  black; 
head  blnish-gray ;  two  narrow  bands,  one 
white  and  tlie  other  ru.sty-yellow,  on  wings; 
checks  grayish  white,  front  of  neck  black, 
nnder-parts  light-gray.  From  a  high  anti- 
quity, tlioir  great  fecuudity,  their  attachment 
to  tlieir  young,  tlieir  extreme  jmgnacity,  and 
the  large  tolls  they  levy  on  the  farmer  and 
market-gardener  have  been  commented  on 
by  writers  on  ornithology,  but  oi'inions  have 
long  been  divided  on  the  subject  of  their 
alleged  service  to  man  in  destroying  insect 
pests.  English  farmei's,  however,  settled  the 
question  to  tlieir  own  satisfaction,  and  in 
many  villages  sparrow-clubs  exist,  from  the 
funds  of  wliich  a  small  sum  (about  twopence 
a  dozen)  is  paid  for  the  destruction  of  these 
birds.  Dr.  Coues  ( The  English  Sparrow  m 
America,  1885}  says  that  these  birds,  intro- 
duced to  keep  down  insect  life,  "have  proved 
a  failure,  and  ai'e  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
distinct  curse."  This  opinion  is  now  generally 
entertained  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
sparrows  are  also  disliked  for  their  combative 
diaiK)sition,  and  their  tendency  to  drive  off 
utiier  birds.  They  frequent  the  cities  and  add 
an  agreeable  element  of  bird  life  to  the  streets. 
The  name  sparrow  is  also  applied  in  this  country 
to  several  of  the  Fringillida*.   [Hedqe-spaerow, 

KEED-SPABROW,  TREE-SPAKaOVV.j 

sparrow-blll,  «.    [Sparablb.] 
sparrow-hawk,  a 

Ornith. :  Accipiler  nisus,  common  In  Great 
Britain,  extending  aeiuss  Europe,  through 
Asia  to  Japan.  Tlie  adult  male  isabouttwelve 
iuciies  long,  dark-brown  on  the  upjier  surface, 
softening  into  gray  as  the  bird  grows  old  ;  the 
entire  undcr-surface  is  rusty-bruwn,  with 
bands  of  a  darker  shade.  The  female  is  about 
fifteen  inches  long,  the  upper  surface  nearly 
resembling  that  ot  male  bird  in  grcund-colour, 
but  having  many  of  the  feathers  white  at  the 
base  ;  under  surface  grayish-white,  with  dark 
transverse  bars.  The  Sparrow-hawk  is  very 
destrurtive  to  small  quadrupeds  and  young 
biids,  and  is  practiealiy  the  only  bird  of  proy 
the  English  game-preser^'er  need  ft-ar.  The  hen 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  irregulaily  blotched  with 
brownish-crimson  on  a  bluish-white  ground. 

sparrow-tonguo,  s. 

But. :  Polygonum  aviculare, 
sparrow's  dung,  s. 
Bot.  :  Salsola  Kali. 
spSr- row -grass,    sp&r'-r^- grass,  s. 

[See  del'.]    A  corruptiou  of  aspaiagus  (q.v.). 

sp5-r'-rdw-wdrt,  ».     [Eng.   sparrow,  and 
wort.  ] 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Passerina  (q.v.). 

8par'-rj?,  o.  [Eng.  spar  (2),  s. ;  -y.]  Resem. 
bling  spar  ;  consisting  of  or  abounding  with 
spar,  spathose. 

"  Ami  with  the  flowers  are  Inteimingled  stones 
Uparry  and  bright,  the  scatterinpa  of  the  hilla" 
Wordsworth:  Excurtion,  bk.  vL 

sparry-anhydrite,  s.    [Cuhe-spar.] 
sparry  iron-ore,  s.    [Siderite.] 
spar'-ry-grass,  ■■'.    [Sparuow-orass.] 

sparse,  a.     (Lat.  spars^iis,  pa.  par.  of  S2Xirgo 

=  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Thinly  scattered ;  set, 
placrd,  or  planted  here  and  there;  not  close 
together ;  not  dense. 

'■  The  congregatiou  was  very  sparse."— Headt ."  Bard 
Cath.  ch.  V. 

2.  Bot.  :  Scattered  (q.v.). 


C&te,  fSit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wul^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «9,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


sparse— spathiform 
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•  sparse.  •  sperso,  v.t.  isparse,  a.]  Td 
ScuLlur,  to  (iisinMSf,  lo  put  abroad. 

"  And  Ilka  ft  rnglii^  flood  tlioy  tpnrsed  ure, 
And  uueifluw  eiicli  couiitiey.  nald  and  |iUln&' 
t'aivjiix :  Oad/rejf  0/  Bauiuj/iic,  vl.  I. 

*sparsod,  *si>ersed,ixi.j)ar. ora,  [Spahsk, 

v.\ 

•  Spar'-sed-ly,  adv.  (Enjr.  sjmrsed;  -ly.]  In 
a  scattered  luauiier ;  thinly,  spaiscly,  not 
densely. 

•■  Tliere  nre  doiititlesa  inaiiy  such  aolla  ipnrscdly 
tbroLt^limit  this  iiutiuu."— A'cof^n  .'  Pomona.     (I'ret.) 

sparse'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sparse,  a. ;  -?i/.]  In  a 
8p;use  iiKinner  ;  thinly,  not<lenbely  or  tliii'kly. 

"  Au  -JtUirly  btirren  country  tliree  bumlred  leajfuea 
long  by  itoui  alxty  to  eliflity  br-'iul,  s/ntrsi'/j/  inhabited 
'•>v  a  juuug,  bardy,  warlike  tm:<i." —Jitandard,  J&ii.  15, 

sparse'-ness.  s.  [Enp.  sparse;  -ness.]  The 
qnality  or  state  of  being  sparse;  thinneas  ; 
Bcatteied  state :  as,  The  sparseiiess  of  the 
population. 

•spar'-sim,  adv.  [Lat.)  Scatteiedly,  here 
and  there. 

spart,  5.     [Esparto.) 

8part~grz*as3»  s. 

Bot. :  Spartina  strida, 

spar'-ta-ite,  s.     [After  Spartn,  New  Jersey, 
wliere  found  ;  suflT.  'ite(Miii.);  Ger.  spartaU.] 
Mineralorfy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Calcite  (q.v.),  containing 
some  carbonate  of  uiaiiganese,  occui'ring  witli 
zinc  ores. 

2.  The  same  as  Zincite  (q.v.^ 

Bpax'^tan,  a.  &  s.     {Lat.  Spartanus.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  peitiining  to  ancient 
Sparta  or  the  Spartans ;  hence,  hardy,  un- 
daunted, indomitable  :  as,  Spartan  courage. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sparta. 

Spartan-dog,  «.  A  bloodhound  ;  hence, 
a  crut;l  or  bloodthirsty  person. 

"  O  Spartan  dog, 
More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  aoa." 

Shakcap. :  Othello,  v.  % 

niar'-teine,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.  spart{ium);  -eine 

Chem. :  C\^'H2fi^2-  An  alkaloid  discovered 
by  Dr.  Stenlmuse  in  laCA,  in  Spitrtnim  sco- 
jKirium.  It  is  a  thick,  colourless,  transparent 
oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  jiossesses  a  pecu- 
liar, unpleasant  odour,  and  a  veiy  bitter 
tiist^.  It  boils  at  288°,  is  strongly  alkaline, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  very  jmisnnons, 
and  resembles  nicotine  in  its  compounds. 
Like  the  latter  it  is  a  nitrile  base. 

spar'-ter-ie,  ».  [Sp.  esparteria  =  a  place  for 
making  articles  of  esparto  (q  v.).]  A  collec- 
tive name  for  the  various  kinds  of  articles 
manufactured  from  esparto -grass,  as  mats, 
nets,  cordage,  ropes,  &c. 

•  sparthe,  s.     [Lat.  spartha.]    An  axe  or  hal- 

Oeit. 

Spar-ti'-na,  S.  [Gr.  tTiraprivt}  (spartUte)  = 
a  rope  or  coid.  Named  from  the  use  to  which 
the  leaves  are  put.] 

Dot. :  Cord-grass ;  a  genus  of  Grasses,  trilie 
Chlorese.  Spikes  two  or  more,  unilateral, 
empty  glumes  two.  Known  species  eight, 
chierty  frcin  warm  countries.  One,  Spartina 
africfn,  the  Twin-spiked  Cord-grass,  is  British, 
being  Hnind  in  niu'ldy  salt  marslies  in  the 
east  and  south-east  of  England.  Tlrerc  are 
two  sub-species,  S.  stricta  proper  and  ^.  alter- 
ni/ulia. 

spar'-ti-iim  (t  as  ah),  5.  [Or.  ir7rapTtov(spar- 
Hon)  =  a  sni:ill  cord,  a  kind  of  broom ; 
Spartium  jiiaceum.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cytiseae.  Shrubs  thickly 
set  with  brush-like  verdant  branches,  very 
ornamental,  and  iu  summer  covered  wilb 
white  or  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers. 
Spiirtium  jinveum  la  the  Spanish-broom.  In 
Frnnce  and  Spain  a  thread  made  from  its  fibres 
Is  twisted  into  cord;ige,  or  sometimes  even 
woven  into  cloth.  It  is  used  also  as  a  green 
food.  It  was  introduced  intfj  English  gardens 
In  1548,  and  has  since  been  a  favourite 
Bhrub.  Its  flowers  are  very  attractive  to 
bees.  5.  mniiospennum,  which  has  snow-white 
[lowers,  grows  on  sand  dunes  in  Spain,  Bar- 
bary,  Arabia,  &c.,  binding  them  together. 
Its  twigs  are  used  for  tying  bundles,  and  as 
a  food  for  goats. 


•  spiir'-y,  *  spar-le,  a.    [Eng.  apar{e):  -y.) 

Si)arin^,  paisiuionious. 

"  llouiei'  hi'liiK  otherwlHoMiiWd  enoMfth  In  BppAklnfj 
o(  i-i-  tliree  Mid  coluuri."— P.  lluUand  :  Pliny,  bit. 
xxxIlL,  cli.  vik. 

spasm,  *  spasme,  s.  [Fr.  spasnu  =  the 
ci;iin|»,  from  Lat.  s/)a.smu)H,ac(!Us.  of  »/x«niti5, 
Gr.  (rira(T/j,6?  (s/x^tsmus)  =  a  s]).tsm,  a  convul- 
sion, from  o-jraw  (s/Ktn)  =  to  draw,  to  pluck; 
Sp.  espasmo,  }kis»io  ;  Hal.  spasmo,  spasimo.] 

1.  Pathol. :  A  violent  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  mtiscles.  When  partial,  of 
considerable  duration,  and  atteiuled  by  hard- 
ness of  tlio  muscles,  but  not  by  uncon- 
sciousness, they  are  called  Tonic  spasms  or 
Spastic  contractions  ;  wlieti  there  are  rajiidly 
alternating  contractions  and  relaxations  they 
are  Clonic  spasms,  'i'hey  may  allect  the 
bronchii,  the  glottis,  the  bladder,  &c.  Nearly 
the  same  as  Convulsion. 

"  It  cureth  those  who  have  their  necks  drawne 
backwiird  to  their  shoiildei's  with  tlie  ipiurne."— 7*. 
Holland:  PUny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  sudden,  violent,  and  generally  fruitless 
eflbrt :  as,  a  siiasm  of  repentance. 

•8pas-m3,f-ic,  "spas  mat-lcke,  "spas- 

mat-lc-al,  u.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  spasniati- 
cus.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  spasm, 
spasmodic. 

"  The  ligaments  and  sinews  o(  my  love  to  you  have 
been  so  atruii^',  that  they  were  naver  yet  subject 
to  such  tpiunt.trictU  ahriiikiugs  and  cunvulsiuiis." — 
Howell:  LetUri.  bk-  ii..  let,  2ii. 

2.  Sutfering  from  or  liable  to  spasms. 

"  A  Boveraigfiie  reniedle  for  them  that  bee  buraten 
or  tt'iLiiihiticke,  timt  ia  to  any,  vexfd  with  the  cnuupe." 
^P.  Uoiland  :  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  cb.  vL 

Sp&^-mod'-ic,  a.  <fc  s.  [Fr.  spasmndique,  from 
Gr.  axrao'yuwSi)?  {spasiiwdcs),  from  aira.ay.o'i  =■& 
spasm  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  spa3ituidico.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  spasm ;  con- 
sisting in  spasm;  convulsive:  as,  spasmodic 
astlima. 

2.  Marked  by  strong  effort,  but  of  brief 
duration  ;  violent,  but  short-lived  ;  evanes- 
cent ;  not  permanent. 

"  A  lienevoleiit  movement  which  otherwise  niisht 
be  dlsaipiited  lu  tpusmodio  aud  evautsaceut  etlbrts."— 
Standard,  Jan.  16,  1S86. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
good  for  removing  spasm  ;  an  antispasmodic. 

^  Spasmodic  School  of  Poets:  A  term  fre- 
quently applied  to  certain  authors,  of  whom 
Alexander  Smith  and  Philip  James  Bailey 
may  be  taken  as  representatives.  Tlieir 
wiitings  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  un- 
reality and  stiaining  after  etfect,  and  were 
ridiculed  by  Aytoun  (under  the  pseudonym 
of  T.  Percy  Jones),  in  Pirmilian:  a  Spasmodic 
Tragedy.     {Davenport  Adams.) 

sp^^-mod'-ic-al,  a.  (Eng.  spitsmodic;  -at] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  spasm  ;  spasmodic. 

8pS,s -mod'-ic - al - IJr,  adv.  (Eng.  spas- 
modical ;  -ly.]    In  a  spasmodic  maimer. 

•  Sp3,S'-m6-dist,  s.  [Eng.  spasmod(ic);  -ist.] 
One  of  the  spasmodic  school.     (Pue.) 

Spas-mol'-o-gy,  s.  [Or.  <nrao-MO?  (spasmos) 
=  a  spasm,  and  Aoyos  {lofjos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.]   The  doctrine  of  spasms. 

spas' -tic,  a.  [Gr.  aTratrTticas  (s;)(MfiA:os).]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  spasm  ;  spasmodic. 

spastic-contractions,  5.  pi.    [Spasm.] 

spas-ti^'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  spastic;  -ity.] 

1.  A  state  of  spasm. 

2.  A  tendency  to  or  capability  of  suffering 
spasm. 

spat,  j>r«(.  o/v.    [Spit,  v.) 

spat  (I),  s.  [From  spat,  pret.  of  spit  (q.v.).] 
The  sp,iwn  of  shell-fish;  specif.,  the  develop- 
ing spawn  of  the  oyster. 

"  It  Is  of  the  spat  in  its  mlcroscoi^ic  stage  that  the 
dredger,  really  concerned  in  knowiiis  his  biiflnesa, 
knew  little,  and  neeilcd  to  know  iiiuc\x."—/JuUi/  'Pele- 
graph,  August  31,  ies5. 

spat  (2),  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

1.  A  blow.     (Prov.) 

2.  A  petty  combat ;  a  little  quarrel  or  dis- 
sension.   (ATiier.) 

"  a  »/>fi(  between  the  feminine  heads  of  two  faml- 
Uea."— .d?!  A'-ei-ic'tii  CoiTcepondent  In  NotetA  Queriet, 
March  tli,  1837,  p.  206. 


spilt  (3),  spatt.  8.  [Ktym.  doubtful;  bnt 
piobabty  a  -slioitciifd  ftiriii  at'  sputter  <tr  spatter 
d'lsk.]  A  short  spaiteulash,  ruaehing  to  a 
little  above  the  ankle.    {Scotch.) 

spit  (I),  v.i.  &  (.     [Spat(1),  8,1 

A.  Intrans. :  To  deposit  spat  or  spawn. 

"luiutiiiiicb  iva  oyHtera  contliiiio  ipntting  om  lat*  4. 
Octohor."-/Jui///  Ti'lfffraph.  August  81,  1H«6. 

"  B,  Trans.:  Tt)  spawn. 

"  niil(MH  they  be  so  newly  MpatJ^—Dttfov :  Tour  thro 
Great  Uritain,  1.  9. 

•  Spat  (2),  V.i.  [Spat  (2),  «.]  To  dispute,  to 
quarrel, 

•  SpHt  (3),  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  spatter  (q.v.).] 
To  s['atter,  to  defile. 

spa-ti&n'-gi-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  8patang{iM); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -ida:.] 

Zool.  £  PalcEont. :  A  family  of  Echinoidea, 
with  several  genera.  Test  oval,  oblong,  or 
heai-t-shaped ;  ambulacra  petaloid,  the  an- 
terior one  unpaired  ;  anus  posterior ;  mouth 
inferior.  Bnmls  of  microscopic  tubercles 
known  aa  faseioles,  are  geneiaily  piesent, 
dilTerently  placed  in  dilleieiit  genera.  They 
comuienee  in  the  Chalk. 

spa-tin  -gUB,  s.  [Gr.  trwiTayyo^  (spatanggo$y 
=  a  kind  of  sea-urchin.] 

Zool.  £  PaliEoiit. :  The  type  genus  of  Spa- 
tangidii'  (q.v.).  Sixitanguspnrpiireusis  British. 
The  genus  commences  iu  the  Tertiary. 

spat9h'-cdck,  a     [Prob,  for  despatch-cock.] 

1.  A  fowl  tvilled  and  immediately  broiled,  <m 
some  sudden  occasion. 

2.  A  boy's  game. 

Spate  (1),  spalt,  s.  [Gael.,  Irish  spetd.]  A 
sudden  heavy  flood,  especially  in  mountain 
districts,  caused  by  heavy  rainfalls  ;  a  torrent 
of  rain. 


*  spate  (2),  «.    [Spathe.) 

spate-bono,  s.    The  shoulder- bone. 

"  Qtiawlng  the  i/'iirebioto  of  a  shoulder  of  muttoIL* 
—Fuller:  Church  Hitt.,  V.  L  33. 

spa'-tha,  8.    [Spathe.] 

•  spa-tha'-$e-SS,  s.  pi.  [Tem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  spathaceus,  from  Lat.  .epa^/wt  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :The  eighth  order  in  Linneeus's  Natural 
System  of  classification.  Genera,  Leucoium, 
Amaryllis,  &.C. 

spa-tha'-ceoiis  (oe  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  spath(fi); 

■UCPOllS.] 

Bot.  :  Having,  or  resembling  a  spathe. 

Spath'-^l,  a.     [Eng.  spath(e);  -al] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  or  having  a  spathe. 

Spathe,  *.  [Lat.  spatha ;  Gr,  a-wddr)  {spath^y 
=  any  broad  blade  of  wood  or  metal,  a  spathe 
of  some  plants.    (See  def)] 

Bot. :  A  large  coloured  bract  in  the  Palms 
and  the  Arace:v,  enveloping  the  spndix  during 
aestivation  and  sheltering  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction from  injury,  as  the  perianth  does  in 
an  oi-dinary  plant.     [See  cut  under  Bpadix.] 

Spathed,  a.    [Eng.  sjmthie);  -ed.] 
Bot.  :  Having  a  spathe  ;  spatliaL 

spa-tbel'-la,  s.    [Sfatuklle.) 

spa-thelle',  sp^-thcl'-la,  spa-thil'-l^ft 

[Mod.  Lat,  dimiu.  from  sjJaWia (q. v.). J 
Botany  (PL): 

1.  {Of  the  first  two  forms) :  Desvanx's  nnnie, 
adopted  by  De  Candollc,  for  the  valves  or 
valvulre  of  which  the  bracts  in  grasses  are 
composed. 

2.  {Of  all  forms):  Little  spathes  around 
each  division  of  the  iiiMoiescenee  enclosed 
within  a  common  spathe  iu  Palms. 

spath'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  spathique,  from  Ger.  spath 
=  spar.] 

Min. :  Constituting  or  resembling  a  spar; 
spathose;  sparry;  lamellar  in  structure.  (See 
compound.) 

spathic  iron-ore,  spathose  Iron- 
ore,  S.     [SiDElUTE.] 

Spath' -i- form,  a.  [Ger.  spath  =  spar,  and 
Ens.  form.]     Resembling  spar  in  fnrm. 


tioiU  ho^ ;  pout,  J6^1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  -  ^ 
-«lan>  -tian  =^  shau.    -tion,  -sion  =  sh^;  -^on,  -^on  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -tlous,  -sioua  =  shua,   -bio,  -die,  &c  =:  b$l,  d^i. 
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8pith-i-0-pyr  -ite,  s.  [Gt,  oTrddn  {spaUie), 
ami  Eiig.  pyriU.]    I^Spathe.] 

Min.:  A  minenil  occurring  in  rounded 
crystHls  with  angles  uear  those  of  ieiicopyrite. 
Crystallization,  ortliorlionibu!.  Hurduess,  4-0; 
sp.  gr.  6-7;  colour,  tin-white  when  broken, 
but  rapidly  tarnishing  to  to  a  dark  steflj,'i-ay. 
Au  analysis  yielded  :  arsenic.  01-46  ;  sulplmr, 
2-37  ;  cfibalt,  14-97  ;  calcium,  4-22;  iron,  10-47. 
Found  at  Bieber,  Hesse. 

Bpatho-bat'-is.  s.  \Gv.  <TiTi0yi  {%patke),  and 
Lat.  butis  =  a  ray.]    ISfathe.] 

Pahront. :  A  genus  of  Rhinnbatidse,  from  the 
0^  'lite.  It  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  Rhinobatus. 

spath-o-dac'-tyl-us,  s.  [Gr.  <r7ra0n  (spathe), 
and  SaKTvKo^  (d^jkt-ulos)  =  a  turner.]    ISpathe.] 
Pnhront. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidie,  from  Ter- 
tiary Swiss  foruiiitions. 

Spa-thO'-de-a,  s.  [Gr.  <rrrd9ri  (spathi),  and 
eido^  =  form.'  From  the  form  of  the  calyx.] 
[Spathe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacere.  Tall  trees 
from  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa,  having 
the  leaves  unequally  pinnate,  the  inflorescence 
in  panicles,  the  calyx  spathaceous,  and  bright 
orange  or  purple  flowers. 

Spar-thdr-O-biis,  s.  [Gr.  irrrder)  (sjiathe),  and 
Ao/36s  {lobos)  =  a  lobe.]    [Spathe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dalber^^iece.  Spatholobus 
Roxburghii,  called  also  Butca  ■parviftora,  a  sub- 
Himalayan  tree,  exudes  a  red  gum  resembling 
kino. 

spath'-ose  (1),  +  spa.th'-ous  (1),  a.  [Eng. 
spaih{'') ;  -ose,  -ons.] 

Bot.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  possessing,  or  re- 
sembling a  spathe. 

spath'-ose  (2),   t  spath'-oiis  (2),  a.    [Ger. 
ffpath  =  spar  ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ose,  -ous.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Spathic  (q.v.). 

Bpa,th'-u-lat©,  a.    [Spatulate.] 

spath-iir'-a,  s.  (Gr.  (nraSTj  {spathe),  and  ovpd 
(oura)  =  a  'tail.  The  name  refers  to  the  spat- 
ules  at  the 
end  of  the  ex- 
terior  tail- 
feat  hers.  J 

Ornith. :  ^ 
genus  of  Tro- 
chilidffi(q.v.). 
Bill  straight, 
slender ;  tail 
very  deeply 
forked,  exte- 
rior feathers 
very  long, 
bare  almost 
to  end,  where 
they  have  a 
racket  sliaped 
web  ;  tarsi 
covered  with 
large  muff  of 
soft  down. 
Several  species,  from  Peru,  Santa  F6,  and 
Bolivia. 

•  spa-ti-al  (t  as  sh),  a.    [Spacial.] 

•  spa'-ti-al-ly  (t  as  sh).  adv.    [Spacially.] 

•  spa'-ti-ate  (tl  as  shi),  v.i.  [Lat.  spatiatus, 
pa.  par.  of  spatior.]  [Space,  s.]  To  rove,  to 
lumble. 

"Ci'iifiiied  to  a  narrow  cbamber,  he  could  tpatiate 
at  liirge  through  the  whole  universe, "—flc/Kifj/. 

spat' 'ling.  s.  ["A.S.  spatlian  =  to  froth,  spoil 
=  spittle  (q.v.).]     (See  compound.) 

spatling-poppy,  s. 

Eot. :  Silene  infiata.  So  named  from  the 
spittle-like  froth  often  seen  upon  it.    (Prwr.) 

[CUCKOO-SPIT.] 

epat'-tcr,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  from  spot,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  scatter  a  liquid  substance  on  or  over ; 
to  sprinkle  with  something,  liquid  or  semi- 
Uquid,  that  befouls  ;  to  bespatter. 

"  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  uoisy  world. 
With   tpatter'd   boot*,  atrapp'd  waist,  and  frozeD 
locks.  Coioper:  Ta»k.  iv.  6. 
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2.  To  scatt-er  about,  as  a  liquid. 

"  Where  fjiuiishd  dogs,  late  guarilianB  o(  lay  door. 
Shall  lick  tbeir  maugled  luiister's  j;>.i(/crd  gore. 

Pope:  JIu'tur  ;  Iliad  xJtiL  9T. 

II.  Figuratively : 
1.  To  asperse,  to  defame. 
•  2.  To  throw  out  anything  foul  or  offensive. 
B.  Intrans:  To  eject  anything,  as  out  of 
the  mcmth,  in  a  scattered  manner  ;  to  sputter. 

"The  Grave  spatter d  and  shook  his  head,  saying, 
twaa  the  gre.iteat  error  he  had  Coiimutted  since  he 
knew  what  heluiitjd  to  a  soldier."— i/uwe/i."  LetterM, 
bk.  I.,  let.  15. 

spit'-ter-dasll,  s.  [Eng.  spatter,  and  d^h.] 
A  leatlier  legginir  for  equestrians  ;  a  covering 
of  cloth  or  leather  for  the  leg,  fitting  upon 
the  slioe  ;  a  gait«r. 

•■  Here's  a  fellow  nia^le  lor  a  soldier  ;  there's  a  leg  for 
t^  SP^Ulerdash.'— Sheridan :  Camp,  1.  2. 

•  spat'-ter-dashed,  a.  [Eng.  spatterdash; 
-ed.]     Wearing  spatterdashes. 

Spat' -tie.  v.t.    [Spattle  (2),  s.] 

Pottery:  To  sprinkle,  as  earthenware,  with 
glaze  or  coloured  slip;  to  make  party-coloured 


*  spat-tle  (1),  s.    [Spittle.1 

spat -tie  (2).  s.     [Lat.  spatula.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spatula  (q.v.). 

2.  Pottery:  A  tool  for  mottling  a  moulded 
article  with  colouring  matter. 

spat'-tling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Spattle,  p.J 

spattling-machine,  5. 

Pottfi-y:  A  machine  for  sprinkling  earthen- 
ware with  glaze  or  coloured  slip,  to  make 
pai  ty-coloured  ware. 

spat'-u-la,  «.     [Lat.    dimin.    from   «pa(Aa.] 

[tjI'ADE,  5.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  knife,  with  a  broad,  thin, 
flexible  blade,  used  by  druggists,  colour- 
compounders,  painters,  &e.,  for  spreading 
plasters  and  working  pigments. 

2.  Surg. :  A  flat  instrument,  angular  or 
Btraiglit,  for  depressing  the  tongue. 

3.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatidse,  with  five 
species  :  one  (Spatula  dypeata),  the  Shoveller, 
peculiar  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  four 
peculiar  respectively  to  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  and  South  America.  Bill 
much  longer  than  head,  compressed  at  ba.=ie, 
widening  at  end,  lamellfe  projecting  conspicu- 
ously from  base  to  near  broadest  part;  tail 
short,  graduated,  of  fourteen  pointed  feathers  ; 
legs  very  short,  hind  toe  small,  free,  unlubed. 

t  spa,t--a-lar'-i-a.  «.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  squtula  (q.v.).J 
Ichthy. :  A  synonym  of  Polyodon  (q.v.). 

spSt'-n-late,  spath'-u-late,  a.  [Spatula.] 

1.  Ord.' Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  spatula;  re- 
sembling a  spatula  in  form  or  shape. 

2.  Bot.  :  Oblong,  with  the  lower  end  very 
much  attenuated,  so  that  the  wh.-le  n-sembles 
a  chemist's  spatula,  as  the  leaf  of  Bellis 
2')erennis. 

spat'-ale,  a.    [Spatula.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spatula. 

•■stirring  it  thrice  a  day  with  a  tpatule."—P.  Hot- 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xxiil.,  ch.  xviL 

2.  Ornith. :  A  broadening  of  the  vanes  at 
the  end  of  the  rectrices  in  some  birds,  usu- 
ally separated  from  the  rest  of  the  vanes 
by  a  bare  portion  of  the  stem.  In  many  of 
the  Motmots  spatules  are  formed  by  the  de- 
nud;ition  of  the  stem  of  tlie  tail  feathers  by 
the  bird.    [See  illustration  under  Spathura.] 

•'  For  ft  long  time  its  tail  bad  perfect  spntulet,  hut 
towiirds  theeud  of  its  life  I  noticed  that  tlie  median 
feathL-rs  were  no  longer  trimmed  with  Buch  yreci- 
siun.'— /"roc.  ZooL  Soc,  1873,  p.  *2'i. 

Spauld,  spawld,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espauh  (Ft. 
epaule)=  the  shoulder,  from  Lat.  spatula  =& 
spatula  (q.v.).]    The  shoulder.    (Scotch.) 

spav'-iet,  a.  [Spavin.]  Having  the  spavin  ; 
spavined.    (Scotch .) 

"  My  spauiel  Pegasaa  will  limp." 

Bums:  EpUtle  to  Davie. 

spav'-in,  •  Spav-eyne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esparvain ; 
Fr.  eparvin;  Sp.  csparavati ;  Port,  esparaoao  ; 
O.  lt;U.  spavano;  Ital.  spaveiiiA).]  A  disease 
in  horses,  atfecting  the  hock-joint,  or  joint  of 
the  hind-leg,  between  the  knee  and  the  fet- 
lock.   There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease  : 


(1)  Bog-spavin,  or  blood-spavin,  in  which  the 
joint  is  distended  by  synovia,  or  joint-oil ; 

(2)  Bone-spavin,  or  spavin  proper,  in  which 
there  is  a  morbid  deposition  of  bony  substance, 
such  as  to  unite  separate  bones. 

"  Lnatly,  the  connection  between  the  blood  spaiHn 
and  the  thuroiuhinn  ia  proved  by  pressing  on  the 
Bwelliiig  in  (loiit.  and  thereby  causing  the  eiilarg©- 
meuta  above  to  increase  iu  mze.'— field.  April  4. 1886. 

spav'-ined,  a,    [Eng.  spavin;  -ed.]    AfTccted 

with  siia\'iu. 

"  Though  she  be  tpavin'd,  old,  and  blind. _ 
With  founder'd  fee^  and  broken  wind.'" 

Sotnerviie :  TTt%  Hold  BaUJutoT', 

•  Spaw,  s.     [Spa.] 

spaw'-der.  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  An  injury 
arising  from  the  legs  of  animals  being  forced 
too  far  asunder  on  ice  or  slippery  roads. 
(Prov.) 

*  spawl,  r.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  spdtl  =  spittle.1 
[SiMT  (2),  v.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  eject  saliva  from  the  mouth 
in  a  scattered  manner  ;  to  disperse  spittle 
about  in  a  careless,  dirty  manner. 

"  He  spits  and  spmcU.  and  turns  like  sick  men  from 
one  elbow  to  another."— Str 7".  Overbuy y :  C/t<iiacCera, 
G.  4.  b.  (1627). 

B.  Trans. :  To  eject  as  spittle  or  saliva. 

"  That  'twlxt  a  witTe.  a  line  or  two  relieirae, 
And  with  their  rheunie  together,  .sj«(w/«a  verse. 
/'.  BeaamoiU  :  Elegy  upon  Mr.  Francit  Seuutnont. 

spawl  (1),  s.     [Spall.] 

•  Spawl  (2),  s.  [Spawl,  v.]  Spittle  or  saliva 
ejected  carelessly. 

"  First  of  spittle  she  lustration  makes ; 
Then  in  the  spawt  her  middle  finger  dips. 
AuoUita  the  temples."        Dryden :  Pvrsna,  sat  IL 

♦  spawl'-ing,  *  spaul-mg,  5.  [Spawl,  v.] 
Spittle,  saliva. 

"  Whose    marble   floors,   with    drunken    ipaulingi 
shine."  Congreoe:  Jueenal,  eat.  xl. 

spawn*    *  spawne,   s.     [Etym.    doubtful. 
Perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  espandre  =  to  shed,  spill, 
pour  out,  or  scatter;  Lat.  expands  =  to  spread 
out.]    [Expand.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

•'  When  the  spaioTU  on  stoiies  do  lye." 

Hcaum  *  PM.:  Faithful  .sheplierde»$,  ML 

2.  Fig. :  Any  product  or  offspring.  (Used  as 
a  term  of  contempt.) 

"  A  ipatpn  ot  all  vices  and  vlllanles,  a  deluge  o(  ail 
mischief  and  outrages."— HiUerfonii.-   Workt,  vi.  S82. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  [Mycelium]. 

2.  Hort.  :  The  buds  or  branches  produced 
from  underground  stems. 

3.  Zool  :  A  term  applied  to  the  ova  of  ovi- 
parous animals  which  are  extruded  in  a  mass; 
as  those  of  tish.  fiogs,  and  molluscs. 

*'  The  tpaum  ol  the  aea-snaiU  consists  of  large  num- 
bers of  eggs  adhering  together  in  masses,  or  spread 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  strap  or  ribbon  m  which  the  egga 
are  arrayed  In  rows."—  IVoodward :  MoUutca  (ed.  18T5), 
p.  40. 

spawn-eater,  s. 

IcWiy.:  Leuciscns  h^idsoniats,  a.  small  species 
about  three  inches  long,  from  Lake  Superior. 
Called  also  the  Smelt. 

spawn*  *  span-yn,  *  spawn-3m»  v.t.  &  i. 

[Spawn,  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  produce  and  deposit,  aa  fish 
their  eggs, 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  forth,  to  produce,  to 
generate.    (Used  in  contempt.) 

"  And  'twas  the  plague  of  countries  and  of  cities, 
When  that  great   bellied   house  did  t/utirn   com- 
mittees.       Brome:  Speech  to  Getieral  AlonX. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Lit. :  To  deposit  eggs,  as  fish  or  frnga. 

•■  r  think  about  that  time  he  ipaunu.'—tt'altoni 
Angler,  [it.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  issue,  to  proceed,  as  offspring. 
(Usbd  ill  contempt.) 

'■  It  is  60  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  bo  many  111 
ones  that  tixuon  from  it.  that  a  child  should  be 
brought  up  in,  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it.  —Locke. 

spawn'-er,  s.  [Eng.  s}xiiim,  v. ;  -er.]  A  fish 
that  spawns  ;  a  female  hsh. 

■■  The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed,  both 
nxcspawner  iiud  the  melter  cover  their  Bi)awu  with 
Band. '— U«/(on;  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

spay,  v.t.  [Manx  spoiy :  Gael.  spoth=to 
castrnte;  cf.  Lat.  sp<uio  =  a.  eunuch.]  To 
castrate  (female  animals) ;  to  extirpate  the 
ovaries    of;    a    process   applied    to    femal« 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  poi, 
<w.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Sjrrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  au  -  tew. 


spay— spear 
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animals  to  preveut  conception  and  promote 
fattening. 

"  Tlie  doss  niu  Into  onmers.  the  tpayed  bitch 
Baya  at  his  back  ainl  liuwU." 

Vrj/tien  :  Duke  of  Quite.  T.  1 

\  Sliak'-'spearc  applies  the  word  to  nialrs. 

"  Does  your  wanhip  mean  to  geld  and  tpnn  nil  the 

f'outlia  ill  the  city  I'—Shaketp. :  JJeasurt/or  JIt.iture, 
I.  I. 

spay,  •  spate,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  hart 
tlnee  years  old  ;  a  spade  or  spaid. 

"  In  ex*nifnlng  the  cuiifUtinn  of  ourred  deero,  I  find 
that  the  young  uinle  is  ml  led  in  the  fint  yeere  n  calfe, 
Id  tlie  s<M;oiid  a  broket,  tlie  third  *  tpaie." — B>jUnthcd  : 
Dt*.  Engtan^i,  bk.  iiL.  cb.  It. 

spa-yade',  s.    (Spat.  «.1 

Her.  :  A  stag  in  his  third  year. 

■peak,  *  speake,  *  speke  (pa.  t.  *  »pak, 
"sjmke,  spoke,  pa.  par.  '  spoke,  spoken),  v.  i.  &  (. 
[For  spreak,  tVoni  A.S.  sprecan,  specnn  (i)a.  t. 
spr(tc,-ip(cc,  pa.  par.  sprecen) ;  cogii.  with  Dut. 
mrekeii;  Sw.  spiuka;  O.  H.  Ger.  sprchhan ; 
Ger.  sprechen  (pa.  t.  sprach).  From  the  same 
root  as  Icel.  spraJca ;  Dan.  sprage  =  to  crackle  ; 
Dan.  spnekke=  to  crack,  to  burst.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  words  or  articulate  sounds  ;  to 
express  tliouglits  by  words. 

"  speak.  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth."— 1  Samutl 
Hi.  9. 

2.  To  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or  harangue  ; 
to  utter  thoui^lits  in  a  public  assembly ;  to 
harangue,  to  discourse. 

3.  To  talk  for  or  against ;  to  express 
opinions  ;  to  dispute. 

"  Ue  naa  your  enemy :  still  ipafte  against 
Your  liberties."  SAatwp.  ;  Conolanug,  11.  3, 

4.  To  discourse,  to  make  mention,  to  tell  in 
writing. 

"The  scripture  apeakt  only  of  those  to  whom  It 
•peak  s. "—  ffammond. 

5.  To  give  out  sound  ;  to  sound. 

"Make  all  your  trumpets    tpeak,    give    them   ail 
breath,"  Shakcip. :  Jfacbctfi,  v.  6. 

6.  To  bark  or  yelp.  (Said  of  hounds  follow- 
ing scent.) 

"  The  hounds  could  not  ipeak  to  »  line  tn  the 
Wivett."— Field.  Dec.  26,  1865. 

7.  To  communicate  ideas  in  any  manner;  to 
express  thought  geneniUy  ;  to  be  e.xpressive. 

"  '  A  sail !— a  sail  !  '—a  promised  prize  to  Hope  1 
Her  uatiou— flag— how  speaks  the  tekscujie  ?  " 

Uyron:  Cursair,\.Z. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  with  tlie  mouth  ;  to  utter  articu- 
lately ;  to  pronounce. 

"  speak  fair  words  or  else  be  miite." 

Shakesp.  :  Ve^uu  A  AdoyiU,  208. 

2.  To  tell,  to  say,  to  announce,  to  declare 
orally. 


3.  To  tell,  to  report,  to  declare,  to  express, 
to  communicate. 

"  To  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable." 

Shiikesp.  :  Cumedy  of  Errori,  L  L 

4.  To  proclaim,  to  declare. 

'■  Ihftt  want,  uucured  ... 
Speaki  biiu  a  crtminal." 

Cowper  :  mils  of  Mai-talHy.  1703. 

'  5.  To  exhibit,  to  make  known,  to  declare  ; 
to  express  in  any  way. 

"Whose  fury  not  dissembled  Sfy^akt  his  griefs." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Aiidronicut,  \, 

6.  To  talk  or  converse  in  ;  to  understand 
so  as  to  be  able  to  express  one's  self  intelli- 
getttly  in. 

"  Hi"  could  not  apeak  Engliah  in  the  native  toogue." 
Shakesp.  :  Hvnry  V.,  v.  1. 

•7.  To  address,  to  accost. 

"  He  will  deceive  thee,  smile  upon  thee,  trat  thee  In 
bope,  speak  thee  fair,  aud  aay,  Wliat  wanteat  thou  ?  " 
•^Ecclus.  xiii.  6. 

51  Speak  is  an  indefinite  term,  sperifying  no 
circumstance  of  *>lie  action:  we  speiik  from 
vaiions  motives ;  the  discourse  derives  its 
value  from  tlie  nature  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  speaker  :  we  speak  on 
any  subject  and  in  any  manner:  we  discourse 
formally  :  parents  and  teatdiers  discourse  with 
young  persons  on  moral  duties. 

^  (1)  To  speak  agniTist  (or  for):  To  argue 
agaiiLst  (or  in  favour  oO ;  to  plead  against 
(or  fi>r) ;  to  oppose  (or  defend)  the  cause  of. 

(2)  To  speak  a  ship:  To  hail  and  speak  to 
her  captain  ur  master. 

(3)  To  speak  out:  To  speak  loudly  or  more 
loudly  ;  hence,  to  speak  boldly  and  unreserv- 
edly ;  to  "disclose  openly  what  one  knows 
about  a  subject. 

(4)  To  speak  in  a  loud  or  louder  tone  ;  hence. 


to  express  one's  tlioughts  freely,  boldly,  or 
nnrcservedly. 

(.■>)  To  speak  well  for :  To  bn  a  commendatory 
or  favourable  indicatiooi  or  sign. 

(6)  To  apeak  with:  To  converse  with. 

speakeasy,  f.  A  place  where  intoxi- 
CHiit.s  iiro  Hi'Id  unlawfully  or  without  license, 
(f.  ^■.  t<hmy.) 

'  Speak  -house,     *  speke  -  house,  a. 

The  room  iit  a  enuvent  in  wliidi  the  inmates 
are  allowed  to  speak  with  their  friends. 

•  Speak,  *  speake,  s.    [Speak,  v.]    Speech, 
utterance,  wrnds. 

*  Speak'-a-ble,  a.     [Et\q.  speak;  -able.] 

1.  Possible  or  tit  to  be  spoken. 

"  Heapince  otbes.upon  othes  one  In  anothera  necke, 
iiioet  horrihle,  and  nut  $peakitbl«." — Aschum:  3'uxo- 
philus  bk.  i. 

2.  Able  to  speak  ;  having  the  power  of 
speech.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  363.) 

speak'-er,  s.    [Eng.  speak,  v. ;  -«r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lniujuage: 

1.  One  who  speaks. 

"  Find  out  the  true  Bense  .  .  .  which  the  ipeafter  or 
writer  affixes  to  hie  words." — Watts  :  Logick. 

2.  One  who  utters  or  delivers  a  speech  or 
discourse  ;  especially  one  who  siieaksin  public, 
crone  who  practises  public  speaking. 

"  A  most  rare  speaker."    Shakesp. :  Henri/  i'llf;  i-  2. 

•  3.  One  wlio  or  that  which  proclaims  or 
celebrates. 

"After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption." 

Sffikesp.  :  Henry  fill..  It.  9. 

4.  One  who  is  tlie  spokesman  or  mouthpiece 
of  another  or  others. 

6.  A  book  of  declamations.     {U.  S.) 

n.  Politics:  One  who  presides  over  a  deli-i 
berative  assembly,  preserving  order  and  regu- 
lating the  debates:  as,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepreseuUitives;  the  (Speaker  of  tbo 
House  of  Loid.s  and  Commons. 

^  In  England  the  Lord  Chancellur  is,  ex 
officio,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords;  be 
h;is  the  privilege  of  speaking  and  voting  on 
any  ipiestion.  In  the  United  States'  Senate 
tbo  Vice-President  occupies  this  position,  but 
under  tlie  title  of  President  of  the  Senate, 
which  oHice  lie  fills  ex  officio.  lu  tbo  Huuse  of 
Representatives  and  the  Hoiiso  of  Cuninions 
the  Speaker  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
House  from  among  theiubelves.  He  acts  as 
chairman,  except  when  the  House  is  iu 
Cfimmittee,  wlien  tlio  cliair  ia  taken  by  the 
Chairniau  of  Cummittees.  He  regidates  and 
controls  the  debates,  keeps  order,  i)uts  questiuns 
to  the  vote,  &c.  He  cauuot  himself  vote, 
cxcejit  iu  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  when  he 
can  give  a  casting-vote,  m-  when  the  House  is 
in  Committee.  It  is  his  duty  to  interrupt  or  call 
to  order  any  speaker  who  wanders  from  the 
question  in  debate,  or  who  uses  indecorous  or 
unparliamentary  language.  The  Speaker  of 
the  Hnuse  of  Representatives  receives  ®80OO 
per  year,  the  Speake*"  of  the  House  of  Commons 

jeeooo. 

speak'-er-ship,   $.     [Eng.   speaker;   -ihip.] 
The  olhce  of  a  speaker. 

speak' -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Speak,  v,} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  speech 
or  the  sound  of  the  voice  :  as,  a  speaking-Uxbe. 

2.  Animated,  vivid,  forcibly  expressive  :  as, 
a  speaking  likeness. 

II  To  he  on  speaking  terms:  To  be  slightly 
acquainted,  as  from  occiisional  meetings,  in- 
terchange of  terms  of  civility,  &c. ;  to  have 
a  speaking  acquaintance. 

speaking  -  acquaintance,  s.  An  ac- 
quaintance of  a  slight  or  not  very  intiiii;tte 
character,  the  parties  generally  limiting  them- 
selves to  the  interchange  of  mere  phrases  of 
courtesy  or  the  like. 

speaking  -  trumpet,  5.  A  conical, 
flaring-mouthed  tube  employed  forintensifying 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  as  in  giving  com- 
mands or  hailing  ships  at  sea,  by  ttiemen,  &c. 

speaking-tube,  s.  A  pipe  for  conveying 
the  voice  from  one  apartment  to  annther. 

Speal,  s.     [Spall  (2),  s.]    The  shoulder. 


SPEARS. 
a,  and  b.  Antleut  Greek  apean: 
c.  Roman  iillnm :  d.  Ancient 
Britlali  si»ear  ;  e.  Spetum  (tciup. 
Edward  IV.):/.  I'l.rt isan  temp. 
Henry  VII, |;  j7.  Partlaait  (temp. 
Henry  VIII. (;  h.  rartisaiittemp, 
James  I.) ;  i.  Piiie  (temp.  Croni- 
well). 


speal-bone,  a.    The  shoulder-bone. 

^  lU-adin'j  the  speal-bone:  Scapnliinanoj 
(q.v,), 

"  To  find  this  quaint  art  liwtlntt  on  Into  modem 
time*  in  Euruiie.  wo  can  luirdly  ko  to  a  butter  pUca 
than  oui  own  coiintrv  ;  a  i.jojwr  Ungllih  tenu  tar  It 
Is  reading  the  speal-bum.  —Tylor :  i'Hm.  Cult.  (ed. 
1BT3).  1.  lib. 

spear,  "speare,  •spere,  s.  [A.S.  spert; 
cogii.  with  Dut.  speer ;  IceL  spJOr;  Dan.  j^kbt; 
O.  H.  Ger.  .'f;>er; 

Ger.  speer;  Lat,      L       ^/*     p|/      i| 
spams.     Allied      '  ^'        '  ■' 

to  spar  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  very  an- 
cient instru- 
ment of  war 
and  li  until! g, 
consisting  of  a  ^f/ 
blade  on  the  ^" 
end  of  a  long 
shaft.  It  still 
survives  among 
savage  nations, 
and,  under  the 
name  of  laiue, 
is  used  by  ca- 
valry among 
those  compara- 
tively civilized. 

"  One  of  the  sol- 
diers witha«;*cfii- 
pierced  his  aide." 
— John  xlx.  U-t 

2,  Amauarmed 
with  a  spear;  a 
spearman. 

"  The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan's  Vale, 
Aud  the  bold  Spears  of  'IVvLitdnle," 

Scott:  Lord  af  the  Is! ft.  vt.  IS. 

3.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  with  barbs, 
nsed  for  stabbing  tish  aud  other  animals. 

4.  A  shoot,  as  of  grass.    [Spire  (1),  s.,  I.  1.) 

5.  The  feather  of  a  horse ;  called  also  the 
Streak  of  the  spear.  It  is  a  mark  on  the  neck 
or  near  the  shoulder  of  some  barbs,  and  is 
reckoned  a  sure  sign  of  a  good  horse. 

6.  One  of  the  long  pieces  fixed  transversely 
to  the  beam  or  body  of  a  cheval  dejrise. 

*  7.  Milling:  A  pump-rod. 

%  Under  the  spear :  A  translation  of  the 
Lat.  sub  hastd.  A  spear  (ka.ita),  originally  as 
a  sign  of  booty  gained  in  light,  was  stuck  in 
the  ground  at  public  auctions.  (See  extract 
under  Outcry,  s.,  4.] 

spear-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  genus  Carpiodea. 

spear-foot,  s.  The  ofl'  foot  behind  of  a 
horse. 

spear-grass,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  various  kinds  of  grass 
having  long,  sharp  leaves  ;  speciiic,  the  genua 
Poa(q.v.). 

2.  Avena  fatua,  the  Wild  Oat,  named  from 
the  awn. 

spear-hand,  s. 

Manege:  The  right  hand  of  a  horseman, 
being  the  hand  in  which  the  spear  is  held. 

Spear-head,  s.      The  metal  point  of  a 

spear. 

spear-nall,  s.  A  nail  with  a  spear-shaped 
point. 

spear-pyrites,  5. 

Min.  :  A  form  of  Marcasite  (q.v.)  formed  by 
twin  crystals  which  resemble  the  head  of  a 
spear, 

spear-slde,  spear-half.  A  term  oc- 
casionally used  for  tlie  male  line  of  a  family, 
in  cnutradistinction  to  spindle  side  or  spindle 
half,  the  female  line. 

spear-staff,  s.    The  handle  of  a  spear. 

spear-thlstle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduns  (formerly  Cnicus)  lanceohttus, 
a  very  common  thistle  two  to  five  feet  high, 
with  large  purple  tlowers. 

spear-wlgeon,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Mcrijus serrator.  (See  extractunder 

SllELD-DUCK,  2.) 

spear,  v.t.  &  i.    [Spear,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  pierce  with,  or  as  with  a 
spear ;  to  kill  with,  or  as  with  a  spear. 

"  Our  diverBlon  was  therefore  changed  to  spearing  oC 
BalUiiin."— Coot  /   Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v. 


b6il,  b6^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  beuQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing, 
-dan,  -tian  =  shaA,   -tlon.  -^loa  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tiooSt  Hiions  =  shus.   -ble,  -die  &c.  =  b^l.  d^L 
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spearer— specialize 


B.  Intrans,:  To  shoot  into  a  long  stem  ;  to 
«pite{q.v.). 

"  Let.  thttiii  not  lie  leat  tliey  should  $pear.  Kiid  tlienli 
dry  axid  hi>u11  tUe  uliuut."— J/urfir(i«/-;  Uutbundry. 

spear' -er,  s.     [Enj;.  spear;  -er.] 
I.  One  who  speai^s. 
*2.  A  aiie.innau. 

Bpear'-man, '  spere-man,  5.    [Eng.  sjxar, 
and  vian.]    One  wlin  is  armed  witli  a  spear. 
"  H'irseiiiei)  eeiieiiti  nud  tperenien  twel  buudride." 
—  Wycltje:  l)edii  win. 

Bpear' -  mint,  t  spire- mint,  5.  [Eng. 
spire  {^)\  mint:  so  nnnied  liecause  its  intlor- 
esct'sce  is  spiral  in  place  of  capitate.  {Prior.)] 
Hot.  :  A  mint,  Mfutha  viridts,  with  oblons, 
lanceolate,  sub-acnte,  serrate  leaves,  and  slan- 
der sj)ike3  of  flowers.  Fouml  in  watery  places. 
It  is  distribnted  tlirongli  almost  all  the  temper- 
ate imriti  ul  tiie  glolie,  being  very  n.»iiiim.ii  in 
in»n.v  plat.es.  Ii  ba«  a  very  agieealile  odur. 
It  10  need  in  cookery  hb  a  sauce,  and  yields 
an  aromatic  and  caiminative  oil,  Oil  of  Si^>ear- 
mint. 

apear'-wood,  s.    lEnj*.  spear,  a.,  and  wood.] 
Bot.  :  (1)  Acacia  doratoxylon ;  (2)  Eucalyp- 
tus lioratoxylon. 

flpear'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  spenr,  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  (1)  R'innnnilns  Lingua:  (2)  R.  FUmi- 
mWa.    Called  also  the  Lesser  SpeaiworL 

Speat,  5.     [Spate.] 

spec,  5.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  specu- 
lation (q.v.). 

■'They  snid  whftt  a  wery  peii'roua  thitiK  It  waa  o' 
thein  lu  liave  taken  up  tlie  a\se  on  s/jec,  M\a  to  clu^rga 
notldiig  nt  hM  for  costs,  uiileas  tliey  got 'em  out  of  Mr. 
Pickwifk."— Z)tcA«)M:  Pickwick^  cb.  xxxiv. 

•  speces,  s.     [Species.] 

specht  (ch  as  k),  spelght  (gh  silent),  s. 
(Ger.  sjiecht  — the  wrmdjiecker  ;  Icel.  spcetr ; 
Dan.  Si>etle.\    A  wood[ieckcr.    {Frov.) 

Bpec'-lal  (c  as  sh),  'spec-lale,  a.  &  9. 

[Fr.  special,  from  Lat.  specialise  belonging  to 
a  species,  paiticular,  from  species  =  species 
<q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port.  espccUd;  Ital.  spcciale, 
speziale.    Special  and  especial  are  doublets.] 

A.  -4^  adjective: 

1.  Pei-taining  to,  constituting,  or  noting  a 
species  or  sort. 

"  A  Mpeciit  idea  li  called  by  the  ecbooli  a  apecies."— 
If  ares  ■  l-igic, 

t.  Purtirnlar,  pecnliar  ;  difTerent  from 
others;  out  of  the  common;  extraordinary, 
UDConimon. 

"  I  never  yet  beheld  that  tpecUtl  tncfi. 
Which  I  could  Tuicy  mora  tb'in  niiy  other," 

ahttkejiii.  :  Tumin-j  of  the  shreto,  U.  1, 

3.  Designed  for  a  particular  purpose  or  oc- 
casion ;  all'ecLing  a  particular  person. 

"O'Neal  .  .  .  was  made  denizen  by  a  tpfcial  act  o( 
parllaiueiit."— />'!«*«.■  StaU  oj Ireland. 

4.  Confined  to  gome  particular  class  or 
braneli  oC  subjects  ;  de\<'ted  tn  a  paiticular 
field  or  raiiye  :  as.  a  special  dictionary. 

•5.  Chief  in  excellence. 

■'  The  king  hath  drawn 
The  tpecial  head  of  iiU  the  liuid  to^etlier." 

tiliakuip.  :  1  Benri/  IV..  iv.  4. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  particnhir  item  ;  a  special  or  parti- 
cular person  nr  thing. 


2.  A  person  or  thing  designed  or  ai>pninted 
for  a  special  purpose  or  oceasion,  as  a  train,  a 
constable,  a  cotiespnuileiit,  an  edition  of  a 
newspaper  containing  the  latest  news,  ike. 

"  To  iiunibernniong  Ita  enterprialng  band  of  corre- 
BpondeiiLs  C<iiQ  fainons  t/if-i'i/  of  the  Datty  Newt."— 
0.  I'ebO'l!/ :  liii'ilish  JiuniiitliSni,  p.  H7. 

•U  /it  special,  iiispeciall:  Especially,  par- 
ticularly. 

"  For  there  be  some  in  BpecinH. 
In  whoiu  that  all  vertue  dwelleth." 

Oower:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

special-administration,  s.  Adminis- 
tratirin  id"  the  estate  <d'  a  deceased  person 
giaiitL-d  for  a  special  puri)0se. 

special-administrator,  s. 

Z/iic;  A  person  api'ointed  to  carry  out 
special  adiiiiiii-stratinn  (q.v.). 

special -agent,  s.  An  agent  authorized 
to  liansat-t  only  a  particnlar  liusiness  for  his 
priiici|)al,  as  distinguished  from  a  general 
agent. 


Special-ball,  s.    [Bail,  $.} 

special-bailiff,  5.    (Bailiff.] 

special-bastard,  s.  A  child  born  of 
par'-iits  before  maniago,  the  parties  after- 
waids  intennarrjiug. 

special-case,  s. 

Uuo :  A  statement  of  facts  agreed  to  on 
belialf  of  two  or  more  litigants  fur  the  opinion 
of  a  court  of  justice  us  to  the  law  bearing  nn 
the  facts  so  stated.  In  Scots  law,  in  civil 
jury  cases,  a  special  cnse  dill'eis  from  a  special 
verdict  only  in  this  tliat  the  sprcial  verdict  is 
returned  by  tlie  jury,  wliereas  the  special  case 
is  adjustcii  by  tlie  parties  theinsehea,  or  by 
tlieir  counsel,  and  sets  forth  the  sjieciHl  faet-s 
on  which  they  are  agreed  without  the  evidence. 

special-coinage,  s.  A  term  npplietl  to 
a  Word,  coined  for  llie  oi-casion  by  an  author, 
but  \vht(_h  has  never  Ijeeu  iiicuipoiatftd  iuto 
the  language. 

special-commission,  b. 

Uuo:  An  extraordinary  commission  of  oyer 
and  terndner  and  gaol  delivery  issued  by  the 
Crown  to  the  jmlges  when  it  is  necessary  tliat 
oflences  sliould  be  immediately  tried  and  pun- 
ished. 

special-constable,  s.    [Constable.] 

special  -  contract,   s.      [Contract  of 

SPt:'IALITy.] 

special -correspondent,  5.     [Corrk- 

SPONDENT,  S.] 

special-damage,  & 

]aiw:  a  particular  loss  flowing  from  an  act 
complained  of,  in  addition  to  the  wrongful 
nature  of  the  act  itself. 

special-demnrror,  s.    [Demurrer] 

special-edition,  s.     [Special,  B.  2.] 

special- endorsement,  s.  [Endorse- 
ment, s.,  II.  2. J 

special-imparlance,  s. 

Law:  One  in  which  there  is  a  saving  of  all 
excel  itions  to  the  writ  or  count,  or  of  all  ex- 
ceptions whatever. 

Special-injunctions,  s.  pi. 

Laiv  :  Those  proliibitoi-y  writs  or  Interdicts 
against  acts  of  parties,  such  as  waste,  nuisance, 
piracy,  Arc. 

special -intention,  s.  The  same  as 
Intention,  s.,  II.  2.  (Used  also,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, by  High  Anglicans.) 

"In  the  Coiiiniuiiion  Service  a  'tpectdt  intpnti'yn' 
was  made  known  l<y  the  Intmdui-tion  of  words  tiuoly- 
Ing  that  tlie  'sacrittce  whs  received  in  nieuiory  *  of  the 
dead,  with  the  added  ppkyer  for  eretlastinp  rest  and 

Seri>«tual  llghL    And  nobiwly  nowndnys  seriously  pro* 
mLs  ngaiiint  wh^it  wuiild  have  been  denounced  at  oue 
time  as  reviving  purgatory.*— AV/to,  Noy.  SO,  1886. 

special-jury,  s.    [Jury.] 

special  -  licence,   s,     [Marriaok- 

LICKNCK,    1.] 

special-occupancy,  «.    [Occupauct.] 
special-paper,  s. 

Laiv :  A  list  kept  in  court  for  putting  down 
demurrers,  &c.,  to  be  argued. 

special-plea,  s. 

taw;  A  plea  in  bar  in  a  criminal  mntter. 
not  being  a  plea  of  the  general  issue.  Such 
jdeas  are  of  four  kinds  ;  a  former  aciiuittal,  a 
former  couvictiou,  a  former  attainder,  or  a 
pardon. 

special-pleader, «. 

I^w  :  A  member  of  oue  of  the  Tnns  of  Court, 
whose  ocx'Upation  it  is  to  give  verbal  or  wrilteii 
opinions  on  matters  submitted  to  him,  ami  to 
draw  pleadings,  civil  and  ci  .niinal,  and  such 
practical  proceedings  as  may  be  out*  of  the 
usual  course. 

special-pleading,  s. 

I.  Onl.  Lang. :  A  popular  term  for  the  spe- 
cious but  unsound  or  unfair  aigMinentalion  of 
one  whose  aim  is  victory  rather  than  truth. 

II.  Law : 

1.  The  allcg.ition  of  special  or  new  matter 
as  distinguishtd  from  a  direct  denial  of  matt.r 
jireviously  al.eged  on  the  other  side. 

2.  The  science  of  phading,  which,  until  the 
passim;  uf  an  Act  in  is/iii,  was  a  distinct 
biHucli  of  tlie  practice  of  Englihb  law,  having 
the  merit  of  developing  the  puintB  in  contru- 
veisy  with  great  preciseness.     Its  strictness 


and  subtlety  were  frequently  a  subject  of 
Complaint,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Act 
was  to  relax  and  siniidify  its  rules. 

special -property,  s. 

Law:  A  ipialili'M  (tr  limited  property,  at 
the  I'roperty  wliich  a  man  acquires  in  wild 
animals  by  reclaiuiing  them. 

special-tail,  s. 

Ijiw  :  Where  a  gift  is  restrained  to  certain 
heirs  of  the  doinv's  body,  and  does  nut  de- 
scend to  the  lieirs  in  general. 

Special- trust,  s. 

Law:  A  trust  which  names  sf^me  object 
whicli  the  trustee  is  .-ictively  to  cairy  out. 

Special -trustee,  s. 

Law:  A  trustee  ciiarged  with  a  special 
trust  (q.\.). 

spcsiai  verdict,  s. 

Iaiw  :  A  verdict  by  wlirch  the  jury  find  the 
facts  and  stite  iheni  ;is  i-roved,  but  leave  the 
law  to  he  deteiniined  by  the  court. 

"Soinetlmea,  if  tliere  arises  In  the  eve  anv  difflcult 
inatt,r  of  law.  the  Jmy,  for  the  sake  of  l..au-r  iiil.ir- 
Iiiailon,  and  to  iivuiil  the  danger  of  I>ii\Iiil;  tlii^lr  ver- 
dict disregarded,  \\'\\\  Hn<l  a  siiviial  i-trnhit.  aUiLing 
the  naked  (acts,  lis  tliey  hnil  lliein  to  be  proted,  ana 
pmying  the  advice  of  tlie  eourt  tliereon.  ,  .  .  Aiiulliei 
uiethiid  of  tliidiiig  a  spec  I  en  of  tn'-ri'il  mvliri  is  w  l>eD 
tliB  jury  find  a  verdict  ijeneiany  £  -v  tlie  phiintilf  hut 
subject  nevertheless  to  the  o|<inii>n  of  the  jiidKe  or 
the  com  labuve,  on  a  epei-Kil  ca-se  stati-d  l>\  the  coiin-el 
on  IkiDi  sides  with  rei^aid  l<i  a  loattur  uf  luw."— iMiMik* 
itone:  Comment.,  bk-  lb.,  tU.  la, 

*  special -vert,  «. 

Old  Law:  (See  extiact). 

"  Sfierial-verC.  which  may  he  over  or  n''rt«)'-vert.  or 
both  if  It  heurs  fruit,  for  iiutliin^  i^  aicmiiliil  *  e-ial- 
vrrt  hut  stich  which  beareth  fniil  to  feed  the  dcer.'^ 
A'tlsoii  :  Lawt  Cone.  Umne,  p.  2.>1. 

Spec'-ial-ism  (C  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sjyecial; 
-isin.]  Devotion  to  a  sjiecial  or  i)aiii(ular 
branch  of  a  profession.  (Used  at  lii.st,  and 
still  principally,  of  particular  braiiches  of 
medicine.) 

"  Speci-tliitTnt,  doubtless,  like  other  good  things,  an 
liable  to  abu&e.  "—Vobbolit :  Huniaii  I'aiaiiUi,  p.  8t). 

Speo'-lal-ist  (C  as  sh),  *.  [Eng.  special; 
•ist.]  One  who  devotes  himself  to  a  special 
or  particular  branch  of  a  prof.ssion,  jirt,  or 
science;  one  who  has  stu.'><  1  and  acquired  a 
special  knowledge  of  or  skill  In  some  parti- 
cular sul'ject. 

"  It  Is  most  desirable  that  tpeciilisti  should,  from 
thiie  to  lime,  overstep  ihe  narrow  liniits  of  their  own 
8u>>ject.  and  judKt  and  criticize  tlie  work  ■■(  si"'Cialitt$ 
iu  cdifiiate  brauchee.  ■— .H'/iu'iifui/i,  Oct.  H,  lesi. 

Spec-i-al'-i-ty  (C  as  sb),  s.    [Fr.  sfhiaUti.'\ 

1.  A  particular  matter  or  pohit;  a  specialty, 

"  Wh^it  we  term  natural  selection  la  the  eiiltone  of 
the  inipruvemfnts  acmiirt-d  by  sif.ria  izition  in  tlia 
process  of  ndaptatiou, '— Otcn/' 'S>.7ii'ii(2f :  JJoclriiit  qf 
Iteiceiit,  p.  I'M. 

2.  Tliat  property  by  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  specially  characterized  ;  that  branch 
of  a  profession,  art,  or  science  to  which  one 
has  specially  devoted  hniis:  If,  and  in  which 
be  has  acquired  a  special  knowledge. 

3.  A  quality  or  attribute  peculiar  to  a 
species. 

spec-lal-i-za'-tion  (c  ns  sh).  s.    [Eng. 

specializ{e);  -aftojt.  J 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  specializin.'^ ;  the 
act  of  devoting  to  n  p;irticular  n.^e  or  func- 
tion ;  the  actoC  devotin,'  one's  self  to  a  special 
or  jiarticular  branch  of  study. 

"Extreme  enthusiasm  for  nperiaTizititn   In   ptiidy 

has  never  pervaded  this  ci'nntry,  nny    ic  U.aii    it 

bus  Rnijlaiid,  tlxnigli  bn' dilt'erelit  reiLSutia.  '— ^'L-ri^/lffr'< 
JJ.igiuine.  Dec.  IsTS.  p,  l:'jo. 

II.  Biol. :  The  a'laplafion  of  a  jmilicnlar 
organ  for  the  peiromnnie  of  a  jiariicular 
function.  Animils  of  low  organization  are 
less  specialized  than  those  Itiglier  in  the  scale 
of  being,  ami  are  older  in  getdogical  date.  As 
they  rise,  oigans  which  were  oiigin  illy  used 
to  jierCorin  several  functions  become  more  and 
more  limited  in  Iheir  action. :iml  consequently 
onrry  it  out  more  eU'ectively.  Many  causes 
have  contributed  to  tSis  end.  one  of  the  most 
jiolcnt  lacing  natural  selection. 

spec'-ial-izo  (C  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng. 

special  ;  -/re.] 
A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  mention  specially  ;  to  specify. 

"Onr  Saviour  sp'-ri'iUzUi^  and  iiominatiug  tb« 
places. '—^7i<t/.iom.-  Mirrur  ■■/  Anttchiitt,  i-.  Wl. 

2.  To  assign  a  .spcitillc  use  or*  purpose  to; 
to  devote  or  aj,iply  to  a  specific  use  or  func- 
tion. 


&te,  fa.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  role,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  6 ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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B.  J'ttrans.  :  To  devnte  one's  self  to  a 
special  or  particular  branch  of  study. 

Bpec'-lnl-ly  (c  as  sh),  adv,    [Eng.  special; 

■ly.) 

1.  Ill  an  especial  manner;  particulaily, 
especially. 

■'Pei-ooMs  who  were  uot  »}^€iaUy  liiterf'stwl  tii  a 
piililio  bill  veiy  Hul.iyiu  i.»:titn>iieii  ParliJimeut.  — 
i/.tc-m/'itf :  //'^^  Kng.,  cli.  xlx. 

2.  Fnra  special  or  particular  jmrpose  :  as, 
a  nitcLiuy  st>€cially  suniiiioned. 

Bpec'-ial-ty"  (c  as  Sil),  s.  [The  same  word 
as  speciality  (q.v.).] 

L  Uidiiuwy  I.ititgnage: 

•1.  A  jmrticuliir  point,  matter,  or  thing; 
a  pai  ticiil.ir. 

"Tlie  i/ieriaftiei  wlierof  do  so  ferfortli  in  the  first 
cliii|ntcit.(  tliia  buku  (vyiiero."— .Vir  T.  JJore:  Workes, 
p,  1<)5. 

*  2.  A  special  term  or  article  in  a  contract. 

3.  Tli:it  property  by  whi»rli  a  person  or 
Uiin-  is  specially  characterizpd  ;  tbat  to  which 
a  p'ir.-.oii  ilevntes  himself,  and  iu  which  he  i3 
Specially  versed  ;  speciiility. 

II.  Lew:  A  special  contract ;  an  obligation 
or  bond  ;  the  evidfn<e  of  :i  d.-ltt  by  deed  or 
instniineiit ;  surh  :i  debt  is  called  a  debt  by 
Bpetialty  iu  distinction  from  simple  conlraet. 

spcclalty-del>ts,  s.  rl 

htio :  Uonds,  mortgages,  debts  secured  by 
writin:4  under  seal. 

spe'-cic  (C  as  sh),  s.  [A  pseudo  sing,  from 
sjM'ii'''  —  money  paid  by  tale,  by  confusion 
with  Lat.  specie,  abl.  sing,  ot  specie.'^,  as,  paid 
in  si  tcie  =  in  visible  coin.)  Gold,  silver,  &c., 
coined  and  circuhited  as  a  medinni  of  coin- 
nieioe  and  excliimge  ;  hard  nnmey,  cnin  ;  in 
contiailistiiictiou  to  paper-iuonoy,  as  bank- 
notes, bills,  &c. 

specie  payments,  >.  pi.    The  act  or 

pmciite  ot  di-cliaiping  ni"!  t-iaiy  obligalioDS 
iu  C"in  only,  if  credituia  bu  demand. 

igpe'-cies  (C  as  sh),  s.     [Lat.  =  a  look,  appear- 
ance, kind,  sort,  tVntn  specie  =  to  lonk,  to  see; 
Bp.  &  I'ort.  especie ;  Ital.  spezie,  s/iecie.J 
I,  Ov'liiuvy  iMiignaqc: 

*  1.  Visible  or  sensilile  representation  ;  ap- 
poar;in<-e  to  the  senses  or  mind  ;  sensible  or 
uilelleitu.d  representation;  an  image. 

"Tli.ine  pretty  mirrors  .  .  .  tniiisiiut  tlienp'e/wof  ft 
Taet  e\L-c:Ueiii:>i" — flp.  Taylor:  :ierniona,  vul.  ii-.ser.  6. 

*  2.  A  public  representation,  spectacle,  or 
exliibilion  ;  a  show.     {Bacon.) 

3.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  variety,  a  description  : 
as,  a  species  of  wit,  a  species  of  cunning,  &c. 

*4.  Met-id  coined  into  a  eireulatingmedinm  ; 
coin,  specie.  [In  Low  Lat.  species,  from 
having  the  meaning  of  wnies  in  geneial,  came 
to  mean  valuables,  precious  goods,  and  the 
like.] 

■'  Home  pi^Bessed  n  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
Cir'-ii';ittii)(*/>r't-(«j  of  its  tliuetliiui  auy  Luiuteuucity." 
•~jirliulhnjt :  Oil  Coiiu. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  JHology :  A  somewhat  ambiguous  term 
used  to  denote  a  limited  group  cf  oiganisms, 
resembling  eaeli  other,  and  ciipaltle  of  rejiro- 
duciiig  Mimilar  organisms,  animal  or  vegetable, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  si)ecies  is  delined  by 
Hat'ukel(f.'eJt.  Morplioloijie,  li.  359)  as  "the  sum 
of  all  cyi-les  of  repiiidnrtioii  which,  under 
Bint ihir  conditions  of  existence,  exhibit  similar 
forms."  Linuieus  held  tliat  all  species  were 
the  direct  clescendants  from  and  had  tlie  cha- 
racters of  prinievally  created  foinis  {Totidem 
iiumerumus  si^ecies  quot  in  principio  formK  sn  nt 
ereutid),  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  those 
who  accepted  the  hrst  chapler  of  Genesis  in  a 
strictly  literal  sense.  Biitl'on  and  Cuvit-r, 
l&iving  ihe  question  of  origin  on  one  side, 
held  the  distinguishing  mai  ks  of  a  speeies  to 
be  sinularity  and  capaliility  of  reproduction. 
But  besides  varieties  and  I'aces  in  varinns 
Bpei'ii-s  of  animals  and  plants,  diniorphism, 
and  in  others  trimorphism,  exists,  so  that  close 
similarity  cannot  be  taken  as  a  eiiterion,  and 
the  value  nttai-hed  to  external  resemblances 
varies  in  the  ease  of  diH'ereiit  oliserveis.  At  ft 
later  ihito  w;is  adde<l  the  pbysiob.gical  delini- 
ti'-n  that  all  the  individu;ds  of  every  species 
were  c;ipiiblo  ot  pr'idncing  ft-rtile  offspring. 
by  inti-rcr-'ssing,  whereas  sexiuil  inti-rconi-se 
between  ditleient  species  pnnluecd  only  steiile 
ofTspiing  or  was  aitnally  infertile;  and,  al- 
though subjeet  to  exceptions,  this  detiitition 
1b  geii'Mally  true.    The  descent  of  any  given 


series  of  individuals  from  a  single  pair,  or 
from  piiirs  exactly  similar  to  each  other,  is 
in  no  case  capable  of  proof.  Darwin,  in 
his  Oritjin  of  Sjxcies,  says  :  "  I  look  at 
the  term  species  as  one  arbitrarily  given 
for  the  sake  of  convctnence  to  a  set  of  indi- 
viduals closely  resembling  each  other,  and 
that  it  does  not  essentially  diller  from  the 
term  variety,  which  is  given  to  less  distinct 
and  nune  Huctitating  loims"  (i:h.  ii.).  [Dar- 
winism.! That  book  popularized  iu  fclngland 
the  idea  of  the  inutabilily  of  species,  the  chief 
factor  in  which  Darwin  Itelievcd  to  be  Natnral 
Selection,  though  he  afteruaids  moditled  his 
views  tosoine  ex  lent  as  to  its  importance.  The 
h.test  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  is  that  of 
Physiological  Selection,  propounded  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  J.  Ronuines,  F.R.S.,  who  holds  that 
m.iny  species  have  arisen  on  account  of  varia- 
tions in  the  reproductive  system,  leading  to 
some  infertility  with  parent  forms— nmtual 
sterility  being  thus  regarded  as  one  of  the 
conditions,  and  not  »3  one  of  the  co}iseqneiices 
of  specihc  differentiation.  ({Journal  l.inn. 
Soc.,Zool.,J\i\y,  18SG;  see  also  Oscar  Schmidt: 
Doctrine  of  Descent,  ch.  v.) 

2.  Civil  Law :  The  form  or  shape  given  to 
muterials;  form,  hgure. 

3.  Logic:  A  predicable  that  expresses  the 
whole  essence  of  its  subject  in  so  far  us  any 
coimnon  term  can  ex|iress  it.  Tlie  names 
s/'ccies  and  genvs  are  merely  relative,  and 
the  same  common  term  may,  in  one  case,  be 
the  species  which  is  predicated  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  in  another  case  the  individual  of 
whicl)  a  species  is  pi'edicated.  Tlius,  the  in- 
dividual, George,  belongs  to  the  logical  species 
man,  while  man  is  an  individual  of  the  logical 
siteciesaidmal.     [Specific-diffeben-ce.] 

"Tlie  name  of  a  tpfcii-ii  is  a  more  extensive  [I.e., 
coiiiifielieiisiie]  Imt  less  full  and  foiupjete  term  tli«n 
tl.iit  .if  nil  individual  .  .  .  sniff  tlie  iffciei  may  lie 
iiitdicHtcd  of  each  of  these."— tftatW* ;  Logic,  bk.  it., 
ch.  v.,  5-1. 

4.  Medicine: 

(1)  A  conipoiient  part  of  a  compound  medi- 
cine ;  a  simple. 

(2)  A  coniiiouud  powder  of  any  kind. 

specif -ic,    *  spe-9if' -icl£»   a.    &  s.    [Fr. 

spe:-iji'iue.  from  Lat.  specijicus,  from  species  = 
species,  and  /ticio  =  to  make;  Sp.  especi/ico  ; 
ital.  specijico.l 

A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Peitiining  to,  characterizing,  or  con- 
Btitnting  a  species ;  possessing  tiie  peculiar 
propeity  or  pinjierties  of  a  thing  which  con- 
stitute its  species,  and  distingui.-vh  it  from 
other  things  :  as,  tlie  specific  qualities  of  a 
plant,  the  specific  dillerence  between  virtue 
aud  vice,  &c. 

2.  Tending  or  intended  to  specify  or  par- 
ticularize,; delinite,  precise :  as,  a  specific 
stat*^nieiit. 

3.  Specified  or  particularized;  definite:  as, 
a  sj'ecijic  sum. 

II.  TechiLLcally  ; 

1.  Law:  Having  a  certain  form  or  designa- 
tion ;  uliserving  a  certain  lurin  ;  precise. 

2.  Med. :  Acting  upitn  some  jiarticular 
organ  more  than  upon  others;  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  elli<a<!y  in  the  cure  ol  a  particular 
disease,     [li.  2.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Something  certain  to  effect 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  ;  an  unfailing 
agent  or  remedy. 

2.  Med. :  A  remedy  which  possesses  a 
peculiar  efficacy  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
a  particular  disease  ;  an  unfailing  remedy. 

"The  specific^*  wsunlly  prescribed  In  luch  cases, "— 
WUetnan  :  nuri/ers/,  h...  i..  ch.  v. 

Specific-area,  s. 

Liol.  :  The  space  over  which  any  individual 
is  distributed. 

t  Specific-centres,  s.  pi. 

liiul. :  The  points  at  which  particular 
species  are  supposed  to  have  been  credited, 
according  to  tliose  who  believe  tlnit  eJich  has 
originated  from  a  coinmou  stock.  {Woodward.) 

Specific- character,  s.    [Character,  a., 
B. -J.l 
specific-diiference,  $. 

Logic :  (See  exti-act). 

"  S/'er^fic/rd'^nenc  la  that  primary  attrl'mte  which 
dist  iiigiiisties  e. It'll  ij'i'rirt  lioni  uiie  nuulber.  wliilo 
tiiey  etaud  nuiked  under  the  same  i:trlit;riil  uature  ur 


genua.    Ttiuiich  wine  dlirfra  (toin  tliotitlier  liquid*.  In 
tliiit  It  iB  tl>e  Julcu  of  a  u«rt<dit  irult.  vet  tl>ii  In  l>ut  • 

?ciitfr>l  ur  ^ciieriok  dlnerencv :  tor  ll  dtiM  uot  dia 
iiiuuiah  wiiitf  fruiit  uyd<  r  ur  ixrrry ;  tho  «;>«c^/lcA 
dii/ereiies  vt  wtne  tlieicfura  U  lU  proaauni  froia  Um 
giiijte."— IVut/j -■  Ltj/u; 

specific -gravity,  s.    [Gravht.) 
specific-heat.  s.    LUkat,  «.] 
specific -legacy,  s. 

Laio  :  A  bl■qlM'.^t  of  .i  itnrtlcnhir  thing,  as  of 
a  particular  pi>  ce  of  fiirnilnre,  specilied  and 
distinguished  from  all  others. 

specific -name,  s. 

iS'n(.  Science:  Tne  scientific  name  by  which 
one  species  is  ilistin;:uislieil  from  another. 
Linna-us  introduced  the  binomial  system  of 
nomenclature,  in  which  lt<e  tlist  word  is 
the  generic,  and  the  secnd  the  specitlc  name. 
Thus  the  lion  iind  the  wihl  cat  both  belong  to 
the  genus  Felis,  but  the  specific  name  of  the 
first  is  leo,  and  of  the  second  aitns  ;  the  potato 
and  the  egg-plant  both  belong  to  the  genus 
S'llanum,  but  the  specilic  name  of  the  lirat  is 
tubercmm,  and  of  the  second  isculentum.  In 
the  trinomial  .s.NNtem,  s<imetiiueH  adopted 
owing  to  the  ditlicnlty  of  diatinynishing 
between  varieties  and  species,  the  second 
name  is  specilic  and  the  thud  varietal:  as, 
Sciiirus  (indicating  the  genus)  caniceps  (the 
species)  pygerytlirus  (the  vaiiety). 

spe-9if -ic-al,  •  spe-9ir-ic-all,  a.  [Eng. 
sj^ecific:  -a/,)'   The  same  as  Si'ecific,  A.(q.v.). 

spe-fif'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  specljiral ;  dy.] 
In  a  specihcnianiier  ;  acconling  t'>  the  nature 
or  diameter  of  the  species;  dellnitely.  par- 
ticularly. 

"  Here  the  lnt«nded  piniisfaineiit  is  eziilalued  »pe- 
cificalty."—\Varburliin:  Otvma  Leyntioii,  bk.  iv.,  $  6. 

Spe-^if -IC-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  specifical; 
■ness.i  The  qu'ility  oi  sUite  of  being  specitical. 

*  spe-9if' -i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  specijicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  spevifico,  front  specit-s  —  species,  aud 
facio— to  make.]  To  iiiaik.  note,  show,  or 
designate  the  sjiecies  or  the  aistingui.shing 
particulars  of  a  thing  ;  to  sjiecify. 

"  Auy  i-articiilar,  »}iei-ificntiiig,  coiiciirreiit,  new  im- 
I)enite  (tct  of  tlie  divlu*;  aiJecml  providcuce."— //u/«  ; 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 

speg-i-f  i-ca'-tlon,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ordinary  Laiujuage: 

•  1.  The  act  of  specifying  or  determining 
by  a  mark  or  limit ;  uotalion  of  limits. 

"Tliia  specifica' ion  ur  limitatiuD  of  the  question, 
hinders  tlie  tli^iiiiteiB  frum  wHiidtrritig  awny  Irum  the 
precise  point  of  eiiquiiy."—  Waitt. 

2.  The  declaration  or  designation  of  par- 
ticulars ;  Jiarticular  mention. 

"  A  tpet-ificiitiov  of  a  few  Improvcnietits  wffl  add 
but  tittle  to  tlie  sum  of  my  tmLByiesaioua."— A'Iioz.■ 
f  jiiccriti/j/  of  Ox/utd. 

3.  A  particularand  detailed  account ;  specif., 
a  stiiteinent  of  particulars  describing  the  di- 
mensions, peculiarities,  materials,  &c.,  of  a 
work  to  he  executed,  as  in  architect ure,  civil 
engineering,  building,  drainage,  or  the  like.  A 
person  wishing  to  take  out  a  patent  for  any 
invention  is  required  to  furnish  a  specification 
of  his  invention,  in  which  its  nature  must  be 
particularly  described. 

i.  An  article,  item,  or  particular  specified. 

•  5.  Specific  character. 

"  Tlie  tcloii  gives  goudneBS  to  the  plant,  and  a  tfwcf- 
fictuivn  to  tlie  fruit."— «/*.  Hull :  Vhrul  .Myttnai. 

II.  Scots  Law:  The  formation  of  a  new  pro- 
perly from  materials  belonging  to  another. 

Spe-^if' -ic-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  specific;  -ness.} 
the  qu;ility  or  slate  of  being  speciuc. 

8pe9'i-fy.  '  spec-i-fie,  v.t.  [Fr.  specifier, 
iVom  L^it.  sptrjuu.  only  loiiiid  in  the  pa.  par. 
spccijiratiis,  fiitni  specficns  =  Rprc'iUc  (q.v.); 
Sp.  Si,  Port,  tsjiecificai  ;  ital.  sjiecifimre.]  To 
mention  or  name  specilically  or  distinctively  ; 
to  designate  in  words,  so  as  to  distinguish 
from  anytiiing  ek>e. 

"  Tlie  [larticulnrs  are  tpt-cifieit  at  th©  coDCluaioil.'*-^ 
Pope:  Hiiiiier  ;  OUyuey.     (IhsIbc.) 

spe9-i-nien,  s.  [Lat.,  from  specio  =  to  see, 
to  look  at.] 

1,  A  part  or  small  portion  of  anything 
intended  to  exhibit  or  illustrate,  the  kind  or 
nature  of  the  wliule  or  ol  souictliiiig  not  ex- 
hibited ;  a  sample. 

"  Prom  the  fminnenta  pickl 
Hl8*;ieci'»fr'i.  if  li'ii'ly  liiicn  tin  d 


boil,  boi^;  pout,  }6^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9liln,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbin,  tbls;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   pb  =  L 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sban.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sbun ;  -tlon,  -glon  ~  zbon.    -cloiu,  -tlous,  -slous  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  ice.  =  bel,  del* 
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2.  An  illustration,  an  example,  a  sample, 
an  lustance. 

"Tliey  were  perhav>9  the  two  most  reiii;irkjil.ile 
tpeciriuiia  tli*t  tlie  world  could  ehow  of  [Jervarse 
absuidity,"— J/h(lM(/.i^     I/ist.  A'hj/.,  cli,  atvi. 

H  It  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  :  as,  a 
sptcimen  copy,  i:c. 

spe-ci-ol'-o-gy  (c  as  sh),  &  [Eng.  spcciies); 
sufl".  -ology.]    The  doctilne  of  species. 

*  npe-ci-os'-i-ty  (c  as  six),  s.  [Eng.  spccims ; 
■ity.] 

1.  A  beautiful  scene,  spectacle,  or  show; 
lieauty. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  specious; 
speeiuusness  ;  a  specious  show. 

"  So  great  a  glory  as  nil  the  spfciontiea  of  the  world 
cvuld  Hot  tqtialue."— if.  More:  On  {iodliiiei^,  Ilk.  iii., 
ch.  vL.  5  5. 

spe'-cious.  a.  [Ft.  spectcna;,  from  Lat.  spe- 
ciosus  =  beautiful,  from  specio  =  to  see.] 

*  1.  Beautiful;  pleasing  to  the  eye;  fciir, 
showy. 

"  As  awoet  to  the  smell  as  $p(vSous  to  the  right"— 
Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  uk.  iii.  cli.  li..  5  5. 

2.  Apparently  right ;  superficially  fair,  jnst, 
or  coiTect ;  plausible  ;  appearing  well  at  lirst 
sight. 

"  It  was  s  sill  for  ttJiIcIi  spfdmiM  Damn  nnd  pre- 
texts mi^bt  be  ioxm^" —Macaulay :  Bisf.  £n'j.,  cli. 
xiv. 

*  3.  Making  a  fair  outward  show. 

■■  I  proi>osc  next  to  describe,  th«  spedrms  or  decent 
m^u.  By  the  decent  iiiau,  I  meaD  htm  v-tio  Kuvema 
all  his  actluus  by  appearanceB," — Gilpin:  St^mom, 
vol.  i..  Eer.  5. 

Spe'-Cious-Iy,  adv.  (Eng.  specious;  -lyJ]  In 
a  specious  manner;  with  a  fair  show  or 
appearance;  plausibly;  with  show  of  right 
or  justice. 

"  What  may  be  saitl  siycciouily  enongh  to  petanade." 
—BoUngbrokc     On  Hisriry,  let.  8. 

spe'-ciousness,  s.  [Eng.  specious;  'Uess.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  lieing  specious  ;  fair  or 
plau-sible  appearance  ;  plausibleuess. 

speck  (1),  *  speclce,  *  speUke,  s.  [a.S. 
specca  =  a  spot,  mark.  From  the  same  root  as 
spew  (q.v.);  cf.  Low  Ger.  spn/;e?i  =  to  spot 
with  wet ;  spakig  =  spotted  with  wet.] 

1.  A  spot,  a  stain,  a  blemish  ;  a  small  place 
or  anything  wliich  is  discoloured  with  sr)me 
foreign  matter  or  substance,  or  is  of  a  colour 
different  to  that  of  the  main  body. 

■*Tli«  bottom  consisting  of  (p^y  sand,  yrith  UUctc 
tpecks."— Anson  :  Voyages,  bk.  h.,  cb.  vii. 

2.  A  minute  particle  or  patch. 

"  First  a  s/i^-ct.  and  then  a  vultare. 
Till  the  air  U  dark  with  iiiiiioiie," 

Long/eUow .    Hiawatha,  XlT. 

Speck  (2),  5.     [Dnt.  spek  -  fat.] 

1.  Blubber;  the  fet  of  whales  and  other 
mammalia. 

*  2.  Bacon. 
Speck-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  used  in  8tri]ipiDgthe  blub- 
ber of  a  wliale.  Through  it  the  speck-fall,  a 
purchase,  is  rove,  the  blocks  being  made  fast 
to  the  blubber-guy. 

Speck-falls*  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  ropes  of  tbe  speck-block  (q.v.). 

speck,  r.t.  [Speck,  s,]  To  spot :  to  mark  or 
stain,  as  with  spots  or  drops. 

"  01  white,  or  blue,  or  ipeck'd  with  eold." 

Gay  :  To  a  Lady.  Ep.  13. 

spec'-kle,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  speck  (1),  s.  (q.  v.).] 
A  little  speck  or  spot  in  anything  of  a  diflerent 
substance  or  colour  to  that  of  the  thing  itself. 
"  An  hnge  great  eerpent  all  with  upeckieg  pide." 
tifenser :  Virgil  sOnat. 

spec'-kle,  v.t.  [Speckle,  s]  To  mark  with 
si<e<kl.s  or  small  sjiots  of  a  different  colour 
to  that  of  the  ground  or  surface. 

spec'-kled  (le  as  ^l),pa.  p^-r,  &  a,  [Spec- 
kle, v.] 

A,  Ai>  pn.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  o/ijective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Marked  with  specks  or  spec- 
kles ;    variegated  with  spots  of  a   different 
colour  to  that  of  the  ground  or  siuface. 
"  Taming  fierce  her  tpeckled  taile  advaimst," 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  L  17. 

n.  Her. :  Spotted  over  with  another  tinc- 
ture. 

speckled-beauty,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Clcora 
viduaria. 


speckled-emys,  $. 

Zuol. :  t'mys  bealii,  about  five  inches  long, 
a  native  of  Cliina. 

Speckled-footman,  s. 

Entom. :  A  Briti.sli  ursine  moth.  Eulepia 
Cribnim. 

Speckled-yellow,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Venilia 
maculatii. 

speckled-yellow  bntterfly.  s. 

Entom. :  Lasiommata  icgrriay  a  British  but- 
terlly.  The  larva  feeds  on  Triticiim  repeiisa,nd 
other  grasses. 

spec'-kled-ness  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eogspeckled; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  speckled. 

8peck'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  specklie);  -y.)  Specked, 
speckled. 

"Among  these  the  breed  of  Plymonth  RockE,  a 
tpeckly,  old-fashioned  looking (owL"—i)oiij(  T^lej^raph, 
Nov.  17.  18B5. 

Speck  -  sion  -  eer*,  spec  -  tion  -  eer*,  s. 

[Speck  (j),  s.]  In  whale-fishing,  the  cliief 
harpnoner,  who  has  also  the  direction  of  the 
cutting  operations  in  clearing  the  whale  of  its 
blubber  and  boues. 

"The  dignitary  who  has  charge  of  the  etonage  is 
known  as  the  spectinneer.  which  a  very  slight  poilo- 
logical  kuowledge  enables  any  one  to  see  hns  nutlting 
to  do  with  insuectiou.  hut  is  a  derivative  of  the  word 
■  spek.'  fat,  or  biubb»r."— A'rantiurd,  Nov.  10,  1886. 

*"  epeCkt,  S.      [SPECHT.] 

Specs,  specks,  s.  pi  [See  def.]  A  familiar 
abbreviation  for  spectacles  (q.v,). 

"  Ho  wore  green  tpect  with  a  tortoise-shell  rim." 
liarham  :  Ing.  Legend*  :  Knight  A  Lady. 

*  Spec'-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  spectabilis,  from 
specto  =  to  see.]  [Spectacle.]  Visible,  re- 
ramkable. 

"  Such  comers  where  divers  streets  met,  and  so  more 
tpectable  to  many  passengers  "—.^danM  ;  IVorki,  i.  104. 

8pec'-ta-cle,  *  spek-ta-kel,  s.     [Fr.  spec- 
tacle, from  Lat.  speclacvlum  =  a  show,  from 
specto  =  to  see,  from  spectum,  sup.  of  spedo  = 
to  see;  Sp.  tspectaculo;  Ita.1.  spettucolo.] 
I.  LUerallij : 

1,  A  show  ;  a  gazing-stock ;  something  ex- 
hibited to  the  view  as  eminently  remarkable 
or  unusual  and  worthy  of  special  notice ; 
specif.,  a  pageant,  a  gorgeous  or  spleudid 
show,  an  exhibition  attractive  to  the  eye. 

"  We  are  mnde  a  tpcctade  unto  the  world,  and  to 
angels  and  u>  men."— l  Corinth,  iv.  9. 

2.  Anything  seen  ;  a  sight,  a  prospect. 

*•  Neerwinden  was  a  tpect.ide  at  which  the  oldest 
soldiers  stood  aghast," — MacaiUiiy  :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  XX. 

*  3.  A  glass  through  which  to  view  objects. 

"  Fuverte  a  tpektakel  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Tbui:gh  wliich  he  may  his  very  frendes  see." 

Cliaucei  :  C.  7'.,  6,786. 

4.  (PI.):  A  familiar  and  invaluable  optical 
Instrument  used  to  assiHt  or  correct  defects  of 
vision.  They  are  frequently  also  called  eye- 
glasses, though  propeily  this  tenn  is  applied 
to  spectacles  which  are  merely  fixed  on  the 
nose.  Spectacles  consist  of  two  oval  or  circu- 
lar lenses  mounted  in  a  light  metal  frame, 
composed  of  the  bows,  bridge,  and  sides  or 
temples.  The  frame  is  so  constructed  as  to 
rest  nil  and  adhere  to  the  nose  and  temples, 
and  keep  the  lenses  in  their  proper  position. 
.Short  sight  is  the  habitual  accommodation  of 
tlie  eyes  for  a  distance  less  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary vision,  so  that  persons  affected  in  this 
way  only  see  very  near  objects  distinctly. 
Its  usual  cause  is  a  ton  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea  or  of  the  crystalline  lens  ;  the  eye  being 
too  convergent,  the  foeu.s,  in  place  of  form- 
ing on  the  retina,  is  formed  in  front,  so  that 
the  image  is  indistinct.  Itimay  be  remedied 
by  means  of  diverging  glasses,  which,  in  mak- 
ing the  rays  deviate  from  their  common  axis, 
throw  the  focus  further  back,  and  cause  tlie 
image  to  be  foi-med  on  the  retina.  Long  sight 
is  the  contrary  of  short  sight:  the  eye  can 
see  distant  objects  very  well,  but  cannot  dis- 
tinguish those  which  are  very  near.  The  eye 
is  n()t  .sufficiently  convergent,  and  hence  tlie 
image  of  objects  is  formed  beyond  the  retina  : 
but  if  tlie  objects  are  removed  further  off,  the 
image  approaches  the  retina,  and  when  they 
are  at  a  suitable  distance  is  exactly  formed 
upon  it,  so  that  the  objects  are  clearly  seen. 
Long  sight  is  corrected  by  means  of  converg- 
ing lenses.  These  glasses  bring  the  rays 
together  before  their  entrance  into  the  eye, 
and  therefore,  if  the  cnnveiging  power  is  pro- 
perly chosen,  the  im^e  will  be  formed  exactly 
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on  the  retina.  Generally  spsaking,  nnmberi 
are  engraved  on  these  glasses,  which  express 
their  focal  length  in  inches.  The  spectacles 
must  be  so  chosen  that  they  are  close  to  the 
eye,  and  that  they  make  the  distance  of  dis- 
tinct vision  ten  or  twelve  inches.    {Ganot.) 

AMigviatic  vision  is  a  defect  of  the  eyes  in 
which  the  focus  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  dif- 
ferent in  ditferent  azimuths.  Thus,  if  vision 
is  directed  to  a  figure,  as  in  the  margin,  in 
strong  black  lines  and  on  a  larger  scale,  some 
of  the  lines  may  be  seen 
sharply  defined,  while 
othei-s  are  blurred.  These 
defects  can  be  remedied 
by  spectacles  in  whicli 
the  focus  differs  in  dif- 
ferent azimuths,  and  ex- 
treme cases  have  been 
known  Iw  wliich  cylin- 
drical lenses  (i.e..  lenses 
with  no  focus  at  all  in  one 
direction,  but  a  strong 
focus  in  some  other — 
a  segment  of  a  cj'^inder  instead  of  a  sphere) 
have  been  required.  Astigmatism  more  than 
any  other  defect  requires  thoriiugh  study  by 
an  oculist,  as  the  focus  of  the  eyes  Is  apt  to 
be  normal  in  some  directions,  and  this  hiasks 
it,  while  yet  the  vain  eflbrt  to  define  the 
object  in  all  parts  causes  constant  distress  and 
pain.  There  are  also  tinted,  gray,  or  smoke- 
gray  spectacles  to  jirotect  sensitive  eyes  from 
too  much  li^'ht.  Mere  weakness  of  the  eyes 
is  not  benefited  by  spectacles,  unless  by  the 
protective  kind.  Wire-gauze  spectacles  are 
useil  to  exclude  dust  and  ashes.  Divided 
spectacles  have  each  lens  composed  of  two 
semicircles  of  different  foci  neatly  united  ; 
one  half  for  looking  at  distant  objects,  the 
other  for  examining  things  near  the  eye. 
[Goggles,  Periscopic-spectaci.es.J 

11.  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  The  eye  ;  the  organ  of  vision. 

"  Bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart. 
And  called  them  blind  and  dusky  tpec'iicltt 

For  losing  ken  of  Alliiuii's  wished  ci>.tst." 

Shakcsp.  :  2  Benry  VL.  iii,  % 

2.  {PL):  Anything  which  assists  or  aids  the 
intellectual  vision, 

"  Stiakspeare  was  naturally  learned :  he  needed  not 
the  i(^cc((ic?'Sof  hooka  to  read  nnture;  he  luokcd  in- 
wards and  found  her  there."— /tJ-jdeM .-  Oh  Dramatick 
Poesy.       ^ 

spectacle-maker,  s.  One  who  makes 
specta.cles ;  specific.,  a  member  of  the  Spec- 
tacle-makers' Coiiipaoy,  incorporated  in  1680. 

spectacle-snake,  s.  [Spectacled- 
cobra.] 

8pec'-ta-cled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  spectacle); 
■eti.]  Wearing,  or  assisted  by,  spectacles; 
having  spectacles  on  the  nose. 

"  All  tongaes  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sightB 
Are  speclacl&i  to  see  hnu." 

^hakesp.:  Coriolanus,  W.  X. 

spectacled-bear,  s. 

ZoqL  :  Ursus  oniatus,  about  forty  inches 
long,  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Chih. 
The  general  colour  is  black,  but  the  animal 
has  a  light-coloured  ring  roimd  each  e.ve,  not 
unlike  a  large  pair  of  old-fashioned  si>ectacles. 

spectacled-cobra,  s. 

ZooL  :  Any  variety  of  Naja  tripudians,  in 
which  the  spectacle-like  mai  kings  on  the 
hood  ai'e  well  developed.  The  natives  of 
India  say  that  these  markings  are  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  snakes  that  are  met  with  in  and 
near  towns  than  in  those  which  frequent  the 
open  and  hill  country. 

spectacled  -  shrimp,  s.  [Skeleton- 
6CRi:w.) 

fipectacled-stenoderiu,  s. 

ZooL  :  Stenodcrma  perspicillatum,  from  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Brazil.  It  is  about 
four  inches  in  length,  and  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  in  wing  expanse ;  fur  liglit-hrown, 
with  a  whitish  arch  over  each  eye.  Called 
also  Spectacled  Vampire. 

spectacled- vampire,  s.   (Spectacleik 

8TENODERM.] 

spec-tac'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  spectaculium)  =  & 
spectacle  (q.v.);  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ar.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  spec- 
tacle or  show. 

"  This  spcctactilar  erUode  la  well  worth  seeing  as  ft 
ttage  curiosity."— Sf.  Jamet'a  Guzctte.  Ftb.  22,  1&8T. 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  spectacles  or  glasses  to 
assist  vision. 


fEte,  f%t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  fiither;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t« 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  eon;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


spectant— spectrum 


spec'-tamt,  a.  [Lat,  s]^cl(tns,  pr.  i-ar.  of 
specto=^to  look.] 

Her.:  A  term  applied  to  an  animal  "at 
gftze."  or  looking  forwani ;  sometimes  ternieil 
••in  full  aspect."  Also  applied  to  any  animal 
looking  upward  with  the  nose  bendwise. 

•  speC'ta'-tion.  ^  [Lat.  $j>frtntio,  from 
spcclatiis,  pa.  par.  oi$)i€cto=  to  look.]  Regard, 
respect,  look,  appearance. 

"  This  elmi'Ie  tpectation  of  the  lungs  1b  differenced 
from  that  which  coucomitates  a  pleiirUy."— fitirfej/ ; 
On  Congumption. 

Bpec-ta'-tor,  "  spec-ta-tour,  s.  (Lat. 
spectator,  from  spectatus,  pa.  par.  of  specio  —  to 
look ;  Fr.  spectuteur ;  Sp.  espectaihr ;  Ital. 
sj^ttatove.]  One  who  sees  or  beholds ;  one 
wlio  looks  on  ;  especially  one  who  is  present 
at  a  show  or  spectacle. 

"  Playi  are  feHSbs, 
Poeta  the  cooks,  and  the  n-fctittoi-t  guests  ; 
The  actura.  waitera,"        Carew:  McDavrnanft  Play. 

•Spec-ta-tbr'-I-al,  a.    [Eng.  spectator  ;  -iaL] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spectator  or  spectatrira. 
"  I  must  appeal   to   yo^t  ipectatorial  wisdom." — 
atMie:  dpect'Uor,  So.  ■iSi 

•  8peC'ta'-t6r-Ship»   s.     [Eng.    spectator; 

•Skli'.\ 

1.  The  office,  quality,  or  position  of  a 
Bpectator. 

2.  The  act  of  beholding. 

'•  Tlmxi  sUind'st  i"  th'  aUte  of  hanging,  or  of  aome 
death  uiure  long  in  ipectatorahi).!.  and  crueller  in 
BuSeiiDg."—3htikeap.  :  Corioiantu,  v.  2. 

t  Bpec-ta'-tress,  *  spec-ta'-trix,  s.  (Eng. 
spCL-U'tnT ;  -e^ ;  Lat.  spectutiHx.]  A  female 
Bpectator  or  beholder. 

"  spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  ead 
Aiid  silent  cipher."  Vowper:  Talk,  L  ITC 

•  spec'-ter»  s.    [Spectbe.] 

spec'-tra,  s.  pi.     [Spectrum.] 

spec'-tral,  a.  [Eng.  spectr(e),  sptctiium);  adj. 
suit',  -a/.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spectre  ;  ghostlike, 
ghostly. 

"  Above,  tlie  spectra!  glaciers  shone.' 

Longfellow:  Excelsior, 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  solar  or  prismatic 
spectrum;  pertaining  to  spectra;  produced 
by  the  aid  of  the  spectrum  ;  exhibiting  the 
hues  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

•spec-tral'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  spectral;  -ity.] 
Anything  of  a  spectral  nature. 

"Ghjiatly  tpeetratities  prowling  round  him."— Car- 
tj/le :  life  of  flerling,  pt.  i.,  ch.  L 

8pec'-tral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spectral;  -ly.]  In 
a  spectral  or  ghostly  manner. 

apec'-tre  (tro  as  ter),  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat. 
spectrum  =  a.  vision,  from  5pec(o  =  to  see ;  Sp. 
espectro;  Ital.  spe/iro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  apparition,  a  ghost,  a 
spirit ;  the  appearance  of  one  wlio  is  dead. 

"  Roused  from  their  slumbers. 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  riBe." 

llltiir :  The  Grave. 

2.  Entom. :  One  of  the  many  popular  names 
of  the  Phasmidae  (q.v.). 

Spectre-bat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Vampyrus  spectrum.    [Vampire.] 
Spectre-slirixnp,  s.    [Skeleton-screw.] 
spectrc-tarsier,  s.    [Tarsius.] 

•  spec-tred  (tred as  terd). a.  [Eng.  si^tre; 
-ed.]     Haunted  with  spectres. 

"Thespectred  solitude  of  Bleep." 

WoUutt :  f.  Pindar,  p.  4t 

Bpec-tro-log'-ic-al,  rt.  [Eng.  spectrologiy)  ; 
'ical.\  Of  or  peitaining  to  spectrology  ;  per- 
formed or  detennined  by  spectrology. 

8pec-tr6r-6-g^»  s.  [Eng.  spectrum,  and  Or. 
A0705  (logos)  =■  a  word,  a  discourse.]  That 
branch  uf  science  which  determines  the  con- 
stituynt  elements  and  other  conditions  of 
bodies  by  exanduation  of  their  spectra. 

8pec-tr6m'-e-ter,  «.  [Eng.  spectrum,  and 
Tueter.] 

Optics:  This  word  is  used  in  somewhat 
different  though  allied  senses.  It  has  been 
applied  to  a  micrometer  or  other  apparatus 
applied  to  the  eye-piece  of  a  spectroscope  for 
measuring  the  position  nf  the  lines.  But  it 
is  now  very  generally  ushiI  as  a  substitute  for 
spectroscope,  the  word  being  applied  to  that 
better  class  of  instruments  which  are  fitted 


np  for  measuring  and  deterTuining  with  great 
exactness  the  jiosition  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectra  examined,  nnd  the  qualities  of  prisms 
as  regards  refractive  and  dispersive  power. 

apec'-tro-scope,  s.    [Lat.  spectrum,  and  Gr. 
iTKOTTfiti  (skopeo)  =  to  see.  ] 

Optics :  An  instrument  for  observing  spec- 
tra, or  for  sper'trum  analysis.  With  a  single 
glass  prism,  the  few  most  prnmiiieut  lines  in 
a  solar  spectrum  may  be  seen,  by  using  a 
narrow  slit  to  admit  the  light,  wliich  was  the 
first  great  improvement  made  upon  Newton'a 
experiment,  since  a  hole  or  wide  slit  givi-s 
confusion  of  effect.  The  second  great  iiti- 
provement  was  to  place  a  coUimating  h-us 
behind  the  slit  at  its  focal  disl4uice,  whereby 
all  the  rays  from  the  slit  become  a  parallel 
bundle  before  passing  through  the  prism. 
Finally,  a  small  telescope  was  mounted  be- 
hind the  prism,  to  magnify  and  define  the 
image  thus  obtained.  Tlie  whole  arranged  on 
a  tiible,  with  means  of  adjusting  the  coUimat- 
ing and  eye-tubes  at  the  projier  angles  with 
the  prism,  forms  the  ordinary  siii-le-prism 
Spectroscftpe.  Further  prisms  may  be  added 
to  increase  the  dispersion,  and  as  many  as 
eleven  liave  been  used,  but  it  is  more  usual  to 


SIMPLE   FORM   OF  SPECTP.OSGOPE. 

employ  half  the  total  number,  and  having 
sent  the  rays  once  tlirough  their  lower  portion, 
to  reflect  them  back  again  through  the  upper 
ends,  tlius  using  each  prism  twice.  Arranj^'e- 
ments  are  often  added  for  throwing  the  image 
of  a  micrometer  scale  upon  the  spectrum 
[Spectrometer],  or  a  reflecting  prism  may  be 
placed  over  half  of  the  slit  to  lefiect  the  solar 
spectrum  into  the  instrument  for  comparison 
with  the  one  under  observation.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  spectra  are  compared  with  the  solar 
lines,  which  are  carefully  majiped,  and  form 
the  standard  of  reference.  By  combining 
prisms  of  different  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers,  a  strong  spectrum  may  be  obtained 
without  deflection.  Such  prisms  may  be 
contained  in  quite  a  small  tube  with  slit  and 
lens,  and  are  called  Direct-vision  Spectro- 
scopes, which  are  much  used  for  micruscoinc 
observation.  Instruments  specially  fitted  for 
the  purpose  are  called  Star  Spectroscopes, 
and  there  are  also  special  Sun  S|iectroscopes, 
such  being  necessarily  different  in  pi-actical 
details  from  ordinary  or  Chemical  Si>ectro- 
scopes.  Of  late  years,  it  has  liecome  very 
usual  to  employ  the  spectra  from  diffraction- 
gratings  instead  of  prisms.  The  higher-order 
spectra  thus  produced  are  very  pure,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  lines  in  the  true 
position  due  to  their  relative  wave-lengths 
alone,  whilst  prisms  compress  some  groups 
of  lines,  and  extend  others,  according  to  the 
peculiar  dispersion  of  the  glass.  Spectro- 
scopes thus  couslructed  are  called  Grating 
Spectroscopes. 

Spec  -tro-  scop  -ic,  spe  c-tro-s  c  op'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  sp>ictroso-i>{e}  ;  -ic,  -io-d.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  spectroscope  or  spectroscopy. 

"  Hupgins  hoa  applied  spectroscopic  observation  to 
the  ileteriuiuiiig  of  tne  proper  motion  of  the  heavenly 
hoilkea."— Knight  :  lUct.  Hechanict.  3.v.  S}*f<^roscope. 

spec- tro -Sc6p'-ic-al-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  spcctro- 
scopiad  :  -ly.]  In  a  spectroscopic  manner ;  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope. 

"Various  portions  of  the  plants  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  ieated  «;wcfrogco;jica/-/y  for  lithium." — 
leisure  Hour.  Jan..  18S5,  p.  68. 

Spec-tros'-co-pist,  s.  [Eng.  spectroscop(e) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  uses  the  spectroscope;  one 
who  is  skilled  in  spectroscopy. 

Spec-tros'-c6-p^,  s.  [Eng.  spectrosc(yp(e) ; 
■y.]  That  branch  of  science  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  and 
with  spectral  analysis. 

spec'-trtim  (pi.  •  speo'-truin^,   spec'- 

tra)»  s.  [Lai.  =  an  appearance,  imago,  ap- 
parition, spec'tre  (m-v.).j 


•  1.  Ord.  Ijing. :  A  spectre. 

"  LavntAt  puta  ftulltitrineas  &  main  A^uae  of  nob 
tpectruiru  <<r  npp)u'ititiu*."^ZIurton  ;  Anul.  qf  ittlan. 
chuli/,  pL  iIL,  S  i.  p.  2. 

2.  Optica  :  Tlitt  coloured  image  or  images 
produced  when  Uie  rays  from  any  source  of 
liglit  are  decomposed  or  disperse!  by  refrac- 
tion through  a  prism.  It  lus  been  proved 
tli.it  whitiMiess  is  simply  a  totality  of  effect 
jiroduced  by  the  simultaneous  effects  of  many 
colours  falling  at  once  upon  the  retina.  It 
has  been  shown  IUkfractu^nI  how  a  beam  of 
liglit  is  defli'cted  on  meeting  at  any  inelina- 
tion  the  surface  of  a  denser  medium,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  by  using  a  prism  with  two 
inclined  surfaces,  the  beam  nmy  be  perma- 
nently detlected.  It  is  f<miid  that  each  diflVr- 
ent  colour,  representing  a  (lilferent  length  of 
wave,  is  differently  refracted  by  the  prism, 
or  has  its  own  special  index  of  refraction ; 
hence,  the  prism  separates  or  spreads  out.  in 
onler,  according  to  their  refrangibiijty,  all  tlie 
ditterent  colours  of  which  the  beam  is  com- 
posed. This  appearance  is  the  Spectrum  of 
tliat  particular  light.  Solids  or  li(iuids  heated 
to  incandescence — as  the  particle.^  of  soot  in  a 
candle-flame  -always  yield  an  unbroken  band 
of  colours  sh.ading  into  r)ne  another ;  this  is 
called  a  continuous  spectrum.  Incandescent 
gases  generally  yield  lines  or  bands  only,  and 
this  is  a  line  or  banded  spectrum.  When 
portions  of  what  would  have  been  a  continuous 
spectrum  are  interceiited  or  cut  out  by  un  in- 
tervening medium,  this  is  called  an  absorjition 
spectrum.  Besides  the  waves  of  such  a  length 
as  cause  visual  effects,  theie  are  many  nmre 
beyond  the  red  at  one  en'l  of  the  spectrum  and 
the  violet  at  the  other,  which  produce  powerful 
'chemical  and  heating  effects.  This  portion 
is  sometimes  called  the  Invisible  iSpei.trnra, 
sometimes  described  as  the  Ultra-red  or  Ultra- 
violet spectrum.  Its  length  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  it  is  found 
to  comprise  lines  and  bands  precisely  analo- 
gous to  those  O'-curring  in  the  luminous 
portion.     [Spectrum-analvsis.] 

spectruiu-analysis,  s. 

Physics  £  Cliem.  :  The  determination  of  the 
chemical  composition,  the  I'hy.-ical  condition, 
or  both,  of  any  body  by  tlie  Spectrum  (q.v.) 
of  the  light  which  it  emits  or  suffers  to  pass 
through  it,  under  ceiTain  conditions.  For 
such  determinations  an  instrument  is  used 
called  the  Spectroscope  (q.v.),  which  em- 
ploys the  light  passing  through  a  very 
narrow  slit,  and,  by  using  more  j'risms  than 
one,  disperses  or  separates  the  colours  a  great 
deal  more  than  one  prism  nloue  can  do.  The 
human  eye  is  totally  unable  to  judge  of  the 
real  component  colours  of  any  light  presented 
to  it;  not  only  does  a  mixture  of  all  colours 
appear  wliite,  but  so  do  many  simple  pairs 
of  colours ;  and,  similarly,  two  apparently 
similar  shades  of  colour  may  be  quite  differ- 
ently constituted,  the  one  being  perhaps  a  pure 
colour,  while  the  other  is  really  a  couipound. 
The  prism  never  errs,  but  rigidly  sorts  out 
any  light  presented  to  it  into  all  the  separate 
wave-lengths  of  which  it  is  composed,  each 
one  having  its  own  invariable  jilace  in  the 
spectrum  uf  a  beam  of  ideal  white  light. 

Avastmassofcommeiciul  spectrum  analysis 
consists  of  the  study  of  simjde  Absorption 
spectra.  Most  of  the  colour  we  see  around 
us  is  really  of  the  nature  of  a  shadow;  the 
coloured  body  absorbs  amongst  its  molecules 
many  of  the  constituent  rays  of  the  white 
light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  the  colour  we 
see  consists  of  the  remainder.  It  is  the  same 
with  coloured  transparent  bodies  ;  a  red  glass 
does  not  turn  all  the  light  into  red,  but  simply 
stops  or  absorbs  all  the  rays  except  those 
which  make  up  the  red.  Tliis  is  shown  by 
sjiectrum  analysis  of  the  light  which  lias 
passed  through  any  such  body,  or  been  re- 
flected from  it ;  various  dark  bands  are  cut 
out  of  the  white-light  spectrum.  If  glass 
cells  are  filled  with  various  coloured  fluids, 
ami  interposed  between  the  slit  of  the  spec- 
troscope and  some  source  of  light  which  gives 
a  complete  continuous  spectrum,  the  various 
liands  cut  out  are  observed.  These  bands 
are  invariable  for  the  same  substance,  in  the 
same  state — i.e.,  of  dilution  or  otherwise— 
and  hence  we  have  an  analysis  which  is  very 
powerful  as  regards  adulteration,  "nius,  an 
alcoholic  solution  with  a  decoction  of  log- 
wood, &c..  can  be  made  up  so  as  to  precisely 
jiuitate  to  the  eye  the  colour  of  port  wine. 
But  the  spectroscope  cannot  be  so  cheated  ; 
the  spectrum  of  port  wine  cannot  be  imitated 
by  anything  else  ;  though  the  visual  total 
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may  .ippear  tlie  same,  the  piisni  will  snrt  out 
the  imitation  xvith  different  constitut-nts. 
It  has  been  found  that  up  to  a  ceitaiu  a;^'e 
even  the  year  of  the  vintage  can  be  tlius 
determined.  So,  again,  healthy  blood  gives 
a  quite  different  absorption  spectrum  from 
blood  poisoned  by  carbonic  oxide.  The  prism 
is  thus  used  iluily  to  test  tlie  vididity  of  many 
commercial  produ<-ts.  It  slmuld  be  observed 
tluit  numerous  apparently  cleariuid  cohinrlesa 
substmces  show  very  stronj;  absorption 
bands,  e.g.,  solutions  of  didynium. 

Analysis  of  the  rays  ennttcd  by  luminous 
bodies  throws  light  upon  both  their  chemical 
constitution  and  physical  condition.  A  solid 
or  liquid  substiince  heated  to  a  higli  tempcm- 
ture  gives  a  continuous  spectrum.  [Spec- 
trum.] It  first  becomes  red,  representing  the 
slowest  vibrations  as  tiken  up  by  its  mole- 
cules. Gradually  the  yellow,  green,  and, 
finally,  blue  rays  are  added  as  quicker  and 
more  energetic  vibrations  are  imparted,  till  it 
becomes  a  wliite  or  even  bluish  colour,  but 
the  spectrum  is  always  continuous  so  far  as 
it  goes.  Tlierefore  a  continuous  S|iectrum  is 
presumptive  proof  of  the  body  being  in  a  solid 
or  liquid  sUite.  On  the  other  hand,  evtry 
substance  heated  sufficiently  to  liecome  lu- 
minous as  gas  or  vapour,  when  at  a  low 
pressure,  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  or 
bands  only.  It  is  tliis  localization  which 
causes  the  colour  of  the  flame  ;  and  the  spec- 
trum of  each  of  the  known  elements  is  so  well 
recognized,  that  new  lines  are  proofs  of  the 
presence  of  some  unknown  chemical  element, 
several  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  this 
manner.  Thus  the  spectrum  of  the  vapour  of 
asubstance,  when  ignited  in  the  electric  arc 
or  in  a  vacuum  tube,  is  another  searching 
method  of  chemical  an.ilvsis.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  as  tlie  density  is  increased,  the 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  a  luminous  gas  are 
widened  or  thickened.  Gradually  these 
■Widened  bands  approach  each  other,  until,  at 
8  great  pressure,  the  spectrum  becomes  con- 
tinuous. This  is  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis 
that  in  rarefied  gases  the  molecules  are  free 
to  give  their  own  peculiar  periods  of  vibra- 
tion, but  that  as  they  are  crowded  togetlier 
they  are  hampered,  and  the  vibrations  and 
encounters  modified  into  other  periods,  until 
at  last  the  complex  vibrations  of  a  solid  are 
produced,  and  give  the  complete  or  continuous 
Spectrum.  Tims  the  nature  of  the  spectrum 
— siiy  of  a  gaseous  nebula— gives  us  informa- 
tion not  only  of  the  composition,  but  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  gas. 

Another  wide  department  of  research  was 
opened  by  the  study  of  the  spcctruni  of  the 
Bun.  To  Newton  this  appeared  continuous; 
but  when  it  was  made  pure  by  more  dispersion 
and  the  use  of  a  slit,  it  was  found  to  be 
crossed  by  countless  dark  lines,  thousands  of 
which  have  been  mapped.  On  the  face  of  it, 
these  appeared  to  show  absorption  of  some 
kind ;  while  the  foundation  or  continuous 
spectrum  must  be  due  to  either  incandescent 
solid,  liquid,  or  at  least  very  dense  gaseous 
matter.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  two  of 
the  most  distinct  dark  lines  (called  D  lines) 
across  the  yellow  portion  were  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  the  two  bright  yellow  lines  given 
by  incandescent  sodium  vapour;  and  Prof. 
Stokes,  in  1832,  pointed  out  the  probable 
cause  of  this,  in  the  nndecules  taking  up  or 
absorbing  all  vibrations  of  their  own  peculiar 
period  which  reach  them,  just  as  a  tindng- 
fork  will  respond  to  its  own  note  sung  to  it. 
Kirehhoft  veritied  this,  proving  expfriment- 
ally  that  sodium  flame  interposed  before  the 
slit  of  a  bright  solar  spectrum,  darkened  the 
D  lines.  Most  of  the  other  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum  were  afterwards  identified 
with  the  bright  lines  of  the  vapours  of  various 
elements  ;  and  thus  was  proved  the  fact  that 
the  incandescent  photosphere  of  the  sun  is 
surrounded  by  a  liiglilydieat«d.  but  still  by 
comparison  cooler,  atnmsphere  containing 
hydrogen,  sodium,  iron,  and  m;iny  other  sub- 
Stances.  Sni'sequently,  by  suitable  arrange- 
ments, the  blight  lines  of  tins  external  at- 
mosphere weie  obtained  at  the  edge  of  the 
sun's  disc.  The  chemistry  and  condition  of 
the  stars  were  rai'idly  studied  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  result  of  discovering  very  in- 
teresting resemblam-es,  and  in  m.iny  cases 
still  more  interesting  and  marked  differences 
between  their  con-iition  and  that  of  the  sun. 
In  this  way,  for  instmee,  when  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  brilliancy  of  the  variaMe  star 
T  Coronse  was  observed  in  May,  18S0,  the 
spectroscope    showed    its   usual    absoijition 


spectrum  to  be  crossed  by  a  few  bright  lines, 
as  in  the  figure;  aud  thus  the  plienomenon 
was  clearly  traced  to  some  almost  inconceiv- 
able outburst  of  Klowiug  hydmirrn,  as  was 
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also  the  "  new  star"  which  appeared  in  Cyg- 
nus  in  1S76.  In  another  star  there  is  an  abun- 
dant quantity  of  the  metal  tellurium,  which 
cannot  be  traced  in  our  snu,  and  is  only 
present  in  exceedingly  small  quantities  in  our 
earth. 

Still  further  :  the  apparent  colour  or  wave- 
length of  any  given  ray  apparently  depends 
simply  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  ethereal 
waves  beat  upon  the  retina.  If  the  source  of 
light  be  approaching  rapidly  enough,  this 
rate  will  obviously  be  inci'eased,  ihe  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  make  that  ray  of  apparently 
liigher  refrangibility,  or  nearer  a  blue  cohmr. 
In  sound  we  get  ex;ictly  the  same  effect,  if  a 
whistle  souriiis  while  two  trains  are  approach- 
ing ;  the  pitch  rises  till  the  whistle  is  opposite 
a  hearer  in  the  other  train,  and  then  as  rapidly 
falls  as  it  recedes.  Now  it  is  tonnd  that  well- 
known  groups  of  lines  are  thus  shifted  in  the 
case  of  certain  stars  ;  and  thus  it  is  absolutely 
determined  that  they  are  approaching  or  re- 
ceding from  tlie  solai  system  at  the  rate  of  so 
many  miles  per  second.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  the  speed  of  up-rushes  and  dowu-ruslies 
of  the  glowing  hydrogen  during  solar  storms 
has  been  determuied. 

Spectrum  auHlysis  has  finnlly  led  to  a 
theory,  oi  speculation  of  capital  importance, 
concerning  the  so-called  "  elements."  The 
spectra  of  compounds  are  as  characteristic 
a?  those  of  what  are  called  elements;  but 
as  the  temperature  of  the  luminous  vapour  is 
increased,  this  spectrum  breaks  up,  as  it 
were,  into  the  lines  of  the  elements  tliem- 
selves.  Where  the  vapour  is  known  to  be 
"dissociated,"  as  it  is  termed,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  there  is  sinmltaupously  aniarked 
and  sudden  cliange  in  its  spectrum.  Now  it 
is  found  that  even  at  tentperr.tures  produced 
in  our  laboratories  the  spectra  of  the  so-called 
elements  themselves  go  through  analogous 
changes  aa  the  temperature  is  raised,  giving 
apparently  similar  reason  to  believe  that  they 
then  break  up  into  still  simpler  elements.  In 
the  far  greater  heat  of  the  sim's  chromo- 
sphere there  is  much  more  evidence  of  this 
process  g<)ing  nu.  and  there  is  one  strong  line 
in  particular  wnich  has  never  been  identilied 
with  any  elemcTit  known  on  eaith.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
an  amount  of  impurity  hardly  possible,  dif- 
ferent elements  are  capable  at  certain  high 
temperatures  of  giving  rise  to  certain  coinci- 
dent lines  ;  and  from  these  and  other  collated 
facts,  such  as  an  ascerUbned  relation  between 
the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  lines  in  the  spectrum,  it  is  now 
held  to  be  probable  that  the  so-called  elements 
are  themselves  compounds,  which  at  a  certain 
temperiitiire  are  broken  up  into  much  fewer 
elements,  or  possibly  into  one.  This  conclu- 
sion is  one  of  the  latest  results  of  specti'um 
analysis. 

SpeC'-U-lar,  a.      [Fr.  speculaire,  from  Lat. 
speailiiris'—  pertainiiig    to    a    mirror,     from 
speculum  =  a  mirror,  from  specio  =  to  look  at.J 
L  Ordiimry  Language : 

I.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  mirror  or  look- 
ing-glass ;  having  a  smooth  reflecting  surface. 

"Ttie  ohject  In  our  case  Bcrveil  tortKipecu/'ir  boify. 
to  reflect  that  coluiir  to  the  eye."— Boyle :  IVorkx.  I.  6'.'3. 

*  2.  Assisting  the  sight  by  means  of  optical 
properties. 

"  Thv  Kp^ntTftr  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissecte.r  kernel!* ;  lo  I 
111  eJicli  observe  the  alemler  thre.ids 
Of  tlrHt-beniiiiiiiig  trcea."         I'hutps :  Cider,  L 

•  3.  Affording  a  wide  view  or  jirospect. 

"  Look  once  more  ere  we  leiivethh  specuI'trxwMinV 
MUton:  I',  ft.  iv.  -IM. 

II.  Min.:  Presentingasmonth  and  brilliant 
surface,  which  reflects  light  like  a  mirror. 

Specular-iron,  specular  iron-ore,  s. 

Min.  :  A  l.right  shining  crystallized  variety 
of  Ha-uiatite  (q.v.). 


SpSC-U-liir'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  sjtenilaris  =  per- 
taiuiilg  to  a  mirror;  sjieculiivi  =  &  mirror. 
Natued  on  account  of  the  brightness  of  the 
flowers  when  in  sunshine.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Canipanulea;,  reduced  by 
Sii'  J.  Hooker  to  a  sub-genus  of  Camptnida. 
Corolla  rotate ;  capsule  fusiform,  angled, 
opening  by  slits  beneath  the  calyx  Hrnb. 
Specularia  (Otrnpannla)  hybriila  has  the 
c<jrolla  inside  bine,  outside  lilac.  It  is  wild 
in  England,  but  in  Scotland  oidy  a  cnlonisb. 
S.  (C.)  Speculum  and  Sj'ecularia  pentagonia 
have  been  used  in  salads. 

spec'-u-late,  v.i.  &  (.    [T^at.  speculatus,  pa. 

par.  of  spectdor  —  to  behold,  from  sjjecw/o  =  A 
watch-tower.) 
A.  IiUrarisitive: 

1.  Onl.  Lanrf. ;  To  consider  a  subjert  by 
turning  it  over  in  tlie  mind,  and  looUing  at  it 
from  vaiions  points  of  view;  to  meditate  ;  to 
revolve  in  the  mind  ;  to  theorize. 

"  By  merely  spectilatim  uiwii  the  laws  of  perapeo 
tive. "— /Jurrow."  Sennoin.  vul.  ill ,  eer.  2. 

2.  Covim. :  To  purchase  goods,  stocks,  or 
any  other  cominoiUty,  in  the  expectation  of 
a  rise  in  price,  and  of  selling  the  goods  to  an 
advantage  by  reason  of  such  advance  ;  to 
engage  in  speculation.  (Ficqucntly  used  of 
engaging  in  unsound  or  hazaidous  business 
transactions.) 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  consider  attentively  ;  t« 
exanune. 

"  Mttn  waa  not  meant  to  (cnpe,  or  look  npward,  bnt 
to  have  Ilia  thixighta  sublime:  ivrnl  uut  only  l>  hol<l, 
but  tpeeulat'-  their  u.iture  with  the  eye  uf  the  nuder- 
staiiiJiug."— firouTM  .■  Vulgar  Errours.  hk.  iv,,  ch.  L 

Spec-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  spemda- 
tionem,  accus.  of  specvhUio.  fi'om  specnlatiis, 
pa.  par.  of  specw/or  — to  view,  to  cont^jm- 
plate;  Sp.  specidacion :  Ital.  es-pecularw-ne.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•I,  The  act  of  viewing  or  looking  on;  view; 
examination  by  the  eye. 

'*  Wc  upon  this  motiiitAln's  basis  by 
Touk  eland  for  idle  sijecat>ith-ti." 

tiluikesp.  .■  Henry  V^  iv.  X 

•2.  Power  of  sight ;  vision. 

"  Thon  hast  no  speculution  in  those  eyes 
Which  tbou  dust  slaie  Witt." 

i>inik«!Sfi.  :  Mfbeih.  Ill  4 

3.  Mental  view  of  anything  In  its  varioua 
aspects  and  relations  ;  intellectual  examina- 
tion ;  contemplation,  meditation. 

••  Whatever  jirefereiice  therefore,  in  tperulaHon.  fa« 
miglitKive  to  the  repulilican  fun».  he  could  nut.  with 
these  iiriuciples,  bepmctically  an  enemy  tu  the  govern- 
ment ol  Vlu^A.  —Uortley :  SermonM.  vol,  iU..  mt.  M. 
lApp.) 

4.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  medita- 
tion ;  the  conclusions  at  which  the  mind 
arrives  by  meditation  orspeculation  ;  a  theiiry. 

■■  To  hla  $ptfndationt  on  tliese  auliJecU  he  §ave  tb» 
lofty  name  of  the  Oracles  of  Rcasou."— i/ac'fui«|r  .■ 
Bist.  Eng..  cb.  xix. 

5.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither 
practical  nor  experimental. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  A  game  at  cards,  the  leading 
principle  of  which  is  the  purchase  of  an  un- 
known card,  on  the  calculation  of  its  probable 
value  when  known;  or  of  a  known  one,  on 
the  chance  of  no  better  appearing  in  the 
course  of  the  game,  a  portion  of  the  pack 
not  being  dealt. 

2.  Comviercial : 

(1)  The  act  or  practice  of  buying  goods, 
stock,  &c.,  or  of  incurring  extensive  risks, 
with  a  view  to  an  increased  profit  or  snccesa 
in  trade  ;  the  buying  of  goods,  slnires,  stockd, 
or  any  other  purchasable  comnn.dity,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  rise  in  the  market,  and  thOB 
se'uring  a  gain  tu  the  bu\er,  or  of  selling 
commodities  in  the  expectation  thiit  prices 
will  fall,  and  that  thus  the  seller  will  be  able 
to  buy  similar  cmiunodities  back  again  at  a 
lower  price.  The  term  is  gcnei-ally  used  with 
Bome  degree  of  disajiprobation. 

•■  .'i-Priil-ition.  we  fe;ir.  Is  Inlierent  In  the  huniao 
constit'iticn.  mid  nil  that  we  can  eH>  un  the  snlijpct  is 
nut  ll.vely  to  [int  a  stup  t*J  it"— CTkimter*  JoarntU. 
Feb,  2U.  Iii86,  p.  Sik 

(2)  A  single  act  of  speculation;  a  conimer- 
ciaTor  other  Imsincss  transaction  entered  into 
in  the  hope  of  large  profits. 

•  spec'-u-lat-ist,  s.  [Kng.  S7)ec7(?fir(r):  -ist.} 
One  wiio  speculates  or  forms  theories ;  a 
theorist;  a  speculator. 

"  Fn'Bb  conliden^e  the  ipemlalUt  takca 


Site,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatner ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or»  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw, 
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sp^tf-U-l^-txve,  fi.  [Fr.spi-culatif,  tn.m  Lat. 
spcculatiinis ;  Sp.  &  Port.  esi>eculativo  ;  lUil. 
spccuUtiii'o,  sjiecotativo.] 

1.  Giveu  to  specuIatiOQ  or  theorizing  ;  coii- 
tenipliitive. 

"Tijere  w,ib  uo  reelonof  the  globe,  uo  walk  o(  *r;>(W(- 
lativa  or  of  Hciive  lift-,  iu  whicli  Juaiiits  wvil'  tiut  tu  be 
tounil.'—JIimiuliitf:  UttU  Ei"j.,  <ih.  vL 

2.  Pertaining  to,  involving,  or  fonnetl  by 
speculation  ;  tlieorftii-al,  i'lcal ;  not  verified 
by  fact,  experinumt,  or  practice. 

"  That  there  nre  nil  in  all.  three  ■pecufci^it'SBciencea. 
dlatliii^ulahed  by  thi-ir  sevcnil  objects,  phvaiology,  the 
pure  ui:ttheutiittcs.  ami  theology  or  luetapliyBics."— 
Cud}corih  :  /ntelh  Sj/*/em.  p.  416. 

"  3.  Pertaining  to,  or  atTurJing  sight  or 
prospect. 

"  Fond  of  the  tpeculafivfi  height. 
Thither  he  wiii^s  hie  airy  flight" 

Vowper.-  7'he  JacMav. 

•4.  Watching,  prying. 

"  My  spfciitittioe  and  uflQceil  Inatruments." 

SJi.tkfsp. :  OlMlo.  1.  S. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  given  to  speculation  in 
trade  ;  engaged  in  speculation  ;  speculating. 

"The  speculative  mercliaut  exerclaes  no  one  regular. 
estnblished,  or  well-knuwu  bnuich  of  bualiieas." — 
Bmilh  :   Wealth  of  Xution*.  bk.  1..  ch.  x. 

6.  Of  the  nature  i>f  a  speru'.ation  in  trade  ; 
hazardous,  liaky  :  as,  a  speculative  business  or 
transaction. 

Speo'-U-la-tive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  sj^culative  ; 

1.  In  a  specnlative  manner;  with  specula- 
tion, theory,  coutcniplatiou,  or  meditation  ; 
contemplatively. 

"  I  have  discoursed  more  ipeculatlvely  th)in  'tis  fit 
In  a  book  that  U  deai^^netl  f<>r  cuniuioii  use  oud  edillca- 
iioB."— Scott :  Chi-Utian  life.    (Pref.) 

2.  Ideally,  theoretically  ;  in  theory  only, 
not  in  practice  ;  not  practically. 

"  For  conscience  .  .  .  BigniHes.  tpecuZativetu,  the 
Judgment  \te  {4133  of  thin)>3  upmi  whatever  principles 
wechauce  Irfj  have." — iVarburlon:  Comment,  on  Pope's 
Eiiay  on  Man. 

3.  In  the  way  of  speculation  in  trade. 

spec'-u-la-tive-nes8,  s.  [En^.  speculative; 
-luss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  specula- 
tive ;  the  state  of  consisting  in  speculation 
only. 

spec'-u-la-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

*  I,  One  who  watches  ;  a  watcher,  a  look- 
out. 

"All  the  boata  had  one  ip^cutator,  to  give  uolice 
when  the  tish  approached."— firoo'/ie;  On  the  OUytaey. 

2.  One  who  speculates  or  theorizes  ;  a 
speculatist,  a  theorist. 

"  The  famous  men  of  war  have  foughti 
The  famous  speculaXort  thought." 

Matthew  Arnold  :  ^uccAano/io,  ii- 

3.  One  who  speculates  in  trade;  one  who 
buys  or  sells  with  a  view  to  a  large  profit. 

"  An  old  man,  who  had  been  a  large  speculator  In 
hla  early  days."— Cft a mfteri"  Journal.  Feb.  20,  1886, 
p.  623. 

•  spec-U-la-tor-y,  a.  lEng.  speculat{e); 
■cry.] 

1.  Exercising  oversight ;  overseeing. 

"  My  privileges  are  an  ubiquitary  or  clrcumambu- 
latory.  spevuiatory,  interrogatory,  redargutary  iimuu- 
nity  over  all  the  privy  lodgings."— Corew.'  Cmlum 
Brilannicu-m. 

2.  Intended  or  adapted  for  viewing  or  watch- 
ing. 

"  Speculatoifi  outpoatfl  to  the  Akemaa  Street."— 
T.  Warton:  Hist.  KiUdington,  p.  68. 

3.  Speculative. 

•  Bpec'-U-list,  s.     [Kug.  specuUflte) :  -ist.]    An 

observer,  a  speculator. 

flp6c'-n-lunit  s.     (Lat.  =  a  mirror.) 

•J.  Onl.  Ixing. :  A  mirror,  a  luoking-glass. 
"A  rough    and    cuhiured    object    may    serve   for  a 
tpeculum,  to  reflect  the  artidcl&l  rainbow."— £('jf/«  .- 
On  Colourt. 
IL  Technically: 

L  Astroii.  t&  Optics:  A  concave  mirror  of 
metal,  especially  one  used  as  a  refleetoj-  in  a 
reflecting  t<;lescopo. 

2.  Bot.  :  PrisrriatotxiTyus  Speculum. 

3.  Ornitk. :  A  spot  or  patch,  usually  of 
brilliaht  colours,  and  metallic  or  iridesient, 
AS  on  the  wings  uf  many  of  the  AnaLida;,  the 
eyes  iu  the  peacock's  tail,  &c. 

4.  SuTg.  :  An  instrument  fordilating  certain 
passages  of  the  liody,  in  ortler  to  admit  of  ex- 
amiuatinns  nr  access  of  instruments  for  opera- 
tion. Speculums  are  known  by  their  cnn- 
struclion,  at.  '>ivalve,  f"ur-bladed  valve,  &c., 
or  by  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  they  are 
ap]iiiial>le,  as,  anal,  nasal,  vaginal,  &c. 


speculum-forceps,  s. 

.S»/-f7.  ;  iii>ng,  slcndi-r  fmceps,  used  lor 
dressiiii,'  wounds  or  operating  on  parts  not 
accessiule  except  through  speeulums. 

speculum-metal,  s. 

Chen.  :  An  alh)y  of  tin  and  copper,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  metallic  arsenic.  Other 
alloys  are  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  or  of  anti- 
mony and  tin. 

spsd*  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Speep,  v,} 

•  spsde,  v.i.  &  (.    [Speed,  v.] 

"spede-ful,  a.     [Speedful.] 


*  speece. 


[Species.]    Kind,  sort,  species. 


8pee9h, ''speaclK«*speche.  s.  [Fnntprechc, 
finni  A  S.  sn.^r,  latt-r  toim  of  sprif'c,  from 
s]<rertni  =  to  spiak  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
spraak ;  Ger   spniche.] 

1,  The  faculty  nf  speaking,  or  of  uttering 
articulate  sounds  or  words ;  the  faculty  or 
power  of  expiessing  thoughts  by  words  or 
articulate  sounds  ;  the  power  of  speaking 

"There  ta  none  coitii'arftl)!e  to  the  variety  oi  In- 
Btnictivb  expre»8iuna  by  spcevh.  wherentth  uinn  alutie 
is  endowed,  for  the  communication  of  his  thoughts." 
—Uiilder:  OnHpevcli. 

2.  The  act  of  speaking;  utterance  of 
thought. 

"  I.  with  liberty  of  speech  implored 
And  humble  doprecatioii.  tiius  replied." 

Milion  :  I'.  L.,  viU.  VTi. 

*  3.  The  act  of  speaking  with  another ;  con- 
versation, talk. 

"  He  desires  some  private  tpeech  with  you." 

Shaketp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  111. 

4.  That  which  is  spoken  ;  words,  as  ex- 
pressing ideas;  language. 

"O  goode  Ood  '  how  gentll  and  how  kind 
Ye  semed  by  your  tpechc  and  your  visage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8.739. 

*  5.  Anything  said  or  spoken  ;  an  observa- 
tion expressed  in  words ;  a  remark,  talk, 
common  saying. 

'■  Here  is  speech  that  Scultetns  Is  to  make  the  next 
Irfitiii  sennon,"— aa/cj;  liemaini ;  To  air  D.  Carlton 
(Nuv.,  IGIS). 

*  6.  A  particular  language,  as  distinct  from 
others  :  a  dialect,  a  tongue. 

"  The  best  of  them  that  apeak  thia  speecK* 

ShakeKp.  :  Tempest.  1.  2. 

7.  A  formal  discourse  delivered  in  public ; 
an  oration,  an  harangue. 

*  speech-crier,  «.  One  who  hawked 
about  piinted  accounts  of  the  executions  and 
confessions  (when  any  was  made) of  criminals, 
paitiuulars  of  murders,  &c. 

speech-day,  s.  The  periodical  (generally 
annual)  day  for  delivering  prizes  in  schools, 
when  exercises  are  recited  by  the  pupils. 

speech  -  maker,  s.  One  who  makes 
speeches ;  cue  who  speaks  much  in  public 
assemblies. 

•  speech,  v.i.  &  t.    [Speech,  «.] 

A.  Intraiis. :  To  make  a  speech ;  to  speak, 
to  harangue. 

"And  were  you  supposed  to  have  the  tonirues  of 
angels  and  archangels  tuspeech  it  in  your  behalf,  their 
words  would  have  uo  weight  I'*— /'yftt/  Serviont,  iL4a6. 

B.  Trans.  ;  To  make  speeches  to. 

"  Your  lordahip  having  «/"vr'ied  to  death 
Some  hundreds  of  your  fellow  nitii." 

Moore:  Fudye  FamUj/.  lett  IL 

•  8pee9h'-rul.  a.  [Eng.  speech,  s.  ;  ■/ul(J).'] 
Speaking;  full  of  talk;  loquacious;  hence, 
expressive. 

"  Dost  thou  see  the  tpeeeh/al  eyne 
Of  the  fund  and  faithful  tre-ituret" 

Illavfcie  :  Layi  of  Highlands.  Sc.  p.  IB. 

speech- i-fi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  spfechi/y; 
■cation.]  The  act  or  liabit  of  speechifying  or 
making  many  speeches. 

8pee9h'-i-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  speechify;  -er.) 
One  who  speechifies ;  one  who  is  fond  of 
making  speeches. 

"A  county  member  ...  la  liked  the  better  (or 
not  being  a  spgechifier.''~a.  Eliot:  Daniel  Iferonda. 
cIl  xUv. 

8pee9h'-i-fy,  v.i.  [Eng.  speech;  i  connect., 
and  sutf.  -///.]  To  make  a  speech  or  many 
speeches;  to  harangue;  to  be  fond  of  speak- 
ing. 

"  WTien  she  telh  Mr.  Brooke  that  he  is  sure  to  make 
a  fool  of  hliiiself  if  he  gopa  siiffcl'i/i,itft  fur  tlio  ladi- 
C&\a."—/lritish  (^uarlcrli/  lieview.  Ivii.  127.     (187^.) 

•  Spee9h'-mg,  s.  [Eng.  speech;  -ing.]  The 
act  of  making  a  speecli. 


spee9h-less,    'spcche-les,   *  spcche- 

leSSe,  a.     [Him.  spercli;  -Uss.] 

1.  Destitute  of  tlie  faculty  of  speech ;  un- 
able to  speak  ;  dumb,  mute. 

"  Uo  that  ui'ver  hears  a  word  spoken.  It  U  do  wonder 
he  rcnianin  apeecMess :  hm  any  unu  iiiunt  do,  who  from 
an  intuit  ahouid  be  bred  up  auiuug  uiuieA."— //vliiar  ' 
On  Speech, 

2.  Unahle  to  speak  for  a  time  ;  temporarily 
dumb. 

"Sprechteu  he  stood."  Milion  :  P.  L..  ix.  8M. 

•3.  Silent;  undisturbed  by  a  voice  or  sound. 

"  In  the  great,  niyxturlons  darkness 
Uf  tha  bpeechJei*  days  that  shiill  be  I" 

LoHijfoUow:  liiawutha,  xiv. 

*4.  Silent,  taciturn. 

"  Those  whom  *;»>vfWfM  or  scuteutiuus  gravity 
micht  not  only  dlspU-ase."— fi«c*«r.-  Hermont,  VuL  L. 
Ber.  10. 

8pee9h'-les3-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  speechless;  -ly.] 
So  !is  to  be  unable  to  speak  :  as,  speechlessly 
drunk. 

spee9h'-less-ness,  *  speeche-les-nesse, 

s.  [Kng.  speechlfss ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  speechless  ;  muteness. 

"  Palt^nesseof  the  face,  the  meniory  C'-.ti(use<).  (/'"••Jk*- 
lesnettt:,  cold  sweats."— /yawn  .  JJtst.  L{fe  *  Ucaih. 

*  speefh -mSji,  *  speach-man,  s.    [Eng. 

speech,  s.,  and  7ita?i.]     A  spokesman. 

"The  Muscoiiitadoo  write  vuto  S,  Nh-hr.las  to  ba  a 
spenrh,nani;T  hi  111  that  ia  burled."— i/ofiruA«d  :  Deter 
qf  Bntai»te,  ch.  Ix. 

speed,  *  spede,  *  sped-en«  v.i.  t,  t  [A.S. 
spedan  (pa.  t  sjicdde);  cogn.  with  Dut.  spaeden ; 
Low  Ger.  spoden,  spiiden,  spoiien;  Ger.  sputen 
=:to  hasten,  to  advance  quickly.]    [Speed,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

**  1.  To  succeed,  to  prosper  ;  to  advance  in 
one's  purpose  or  enterpiise  ;  to  have  success. 

"Spar  hit  uat  aud  thou  shall  spede  the  ))et«re.~ 
I'iTS  I'loumian.  p.  59. 

2.  To  fare  ;  to  have  any  fortune,  good  or  ill ; 
to  succeed,  well  or  ill. 


3.  To  make  haste  ;  to  advance  or  move  with 
celerity. 

"  Well  have  we  speeded,  and  o'er  hill  and  dale  .  .  . 
Cut  shorter  niaay  a  league."    Mi.  ton :  P.  li.,  liL  MT. 

i.  To  pass  quickly. 
"  Years  bad  rolled  on,  aud  last  they  sped  away," 
Ul/ron  :  Lara.  i.  4. 

•  5.  To  be  expedient.    (Used  impersonally.) 

"If  It  behoueth  to  have  glorle  It  spedtth  noL"- 
WycUffe:  2  Corynth.  xil.  L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  favour ;  to  make  prospernoa ;  to 
prosper. 

"  Heaven  so  speed  m*  In  my  tl  me  to  come," 

Shakesp. :  Merry  (tie*;*,  111.  k. 

•  2.  To  advance,  to  promote. 

"Tliei  accoiuplishen  and  ip-den  the  deedea  al  his 
thought"— C/iiiui-er.-  Boeciut.  bk.  v. 

•  3.  To  despatch ;  to  send  away  quickly  or  in 

haste  ;  to  hasten,  to  liurry. 

"  Where  ia  Mouatjoy.  the  hurald  t    Speed  bim  hencfl." 
&h>ilt€«p.  :  Meriry  I',.  iU.  ft. 

•  4.  To  hasten,  to  hurry  ;  to  put  into  quick 
motion  ;  to  accelerate,  to  expedite. 

".''he  .  .  .  will  iprerf  her  foot  i^aln." 
Hhakesp.  :  Alia  Well  tliat  hnUs  Well.  UL  t. 

•  5.  To  hasten  to  a  conclusiou  ;  to  carry 
through  ;  to  execute. 

"Judlcinl  acta  are  all  those  wiitlnfrs  and  matter* 
which  relat«  to  Judicial  proceediu(;e.  and  are  tped  in 
open  court  at  the  instance  of  one  ur  both  of  the  par- 
tlea." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

•  6.  To  help  forward  ;  to  hasten,  to  assist. 

"  rmpitioue  Neptune  steerwl  tlieir  course  by  nigrhk 
With  rising  Kales,  tha-tsped  their  liarpy  fllirht." 
Dryden.     ( Todd.) 

7.  To  dismiss  with  good  wishes  or  kindly 
services. 

"  Welcome  the  coming,  spreil  the  parting  guest." 
Pope:  lioyner;  UUyi'.'n  xv.  Sa 

•  8.  To  bring  to  destruction  ;  to  destroy,  to 
ruin,  to  kill,  tu  undo. 

"  Ee  yoii  gone :  you  arc  ir>«d." 

Shakesp. :  Meich<tnt  of  I'entee,  IL  9, 

•  9.  To  make  to  be  versed  ;  to  acquaint. 

**  to  Chaucer  I  am  sped"  Skelton. 

speed,  •  Spede,  s.  [A.S.  spH  (for  .<7Ki(ii)  = 
haste,  siurcess,  from  spdivan  =  to  succeed  ; 
O.  S.  sp6d  =  success  ;  Dot.  spoed  —  speed  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  spuot,  s/xJf  =  success ;  spuon^to 
succeed.] 

•  1.  Fortune;  success  or  prosperity  in  an 
undertaking. 

"Happy  bo  thy  speed." 

bJtakeap.  :  Tanung  of  tli4  Shretff,  LL 


boil.  1)6^ ;  poilt,  j6^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hm,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -sion  =  zbiuu   -clous,  -tioua,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  ic  =  b^l,  del. 
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•  2.  A  protecting  and  assisting  power. 

"  St  Nicbolaa  be  thy  ipt4U."—!ihakeip. :  Two  Qentle- 
men  t-f  Veronu,  iiL  1. 

3.  Swiftness,  quickness,  celerity;  rapidity 
of  motion  ;  rapid  pace  or  rate. 

"  So  please  j^ou,  sir,  their  spted 
Hath  been  beyuiid  accuuiit." 

Shukesp. :   Winter'!  Tate.  IL  3. 

•4.  Impetuosity;  headlong  violence  ;  fury. 

"  I  pray  you  hiivc  a  continent  furbe&nmce  till  tlia 
jjpefd  of  hU  rage  goes  aluwer."— :>AoA«*i*. .  Lear,  i,  2. 

Speed-cones,  s.  pi. 

Mach. ;  The  double  cone-pulleys,  used  for 
varying  and  adjusting  the  velocity  ratio  coni- 
muuicate-,!  between  a  pair  of  pai-aliel  sliafts 
by  means  of  a  belt. 

speed-mdloator,  s. 

1.  Mach. :  A  ccntrivance  for  indicating  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  a  shaft  in  a 
given  time. 

2.  Nmit. :  A  log  consisting  of  a  spiral  vane 
turned  by  the  passing  water,  and  registering 
its  revolutions. 

speed- multiplier,  s. 

Gairing  :  An  arran'^euient  by  which  pinimis 
are  driven  from  larger  wheels,  the  piniun- 
shaftd  carrying  large  wheels,  and  so  on. 

speed-pulley,  s.    [Cone-pulley,  2.] 

speed'-er.  s.     [Eng.  speed ;  -er.] 

•1.  Oni.  Lang.:  One  who  speeds,  hastens 
forwards,  or  assists. 

2.  Cotton:  A  machine  invented  by  Mason 
as  a  substitute  for  the  .bobbin  and  Hy-fi-ame, 
by  which  slivers  of  cotton  from  the  carding- 
machine  are  slightly  twisted,  and  thereby 
converted  into  rovings. 

•  speed'-ful,  *  spede-ftil,  *  sped-ful,  a. 

[Kng.  ^;)eetZ  ;  -/«i(0-l 

1.  Fortunate,  successful,  prosperous. 

2.  Aiding,  assisting,  advantageous. 

"Tlie  more  nedefull  and  necessnry  for  va  1b  the 
tpedeful  helpe  of  almyghtye  God."— Fisher :  Peniten- 
tial PnUms.  cxliii. 

3.  Full  of  speed;  hasty. 

•  Speed- ful - ly.  *  spede -  ttil - ly.  adv. 
[Eng.  speed/ul ;  -ly.)  In  a  speedful  manner; 
speedily,  fortunately,  advanfcigeously. 

"This  liolye  Eacmfyce  may  spedefully  moue  tha 
goodnesof  iilinighty  God  to  mercy."— /"iaAer :  De  Pro- 
fundi s. 

Bpeed'-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  speedy;  -ly.]  In  a 
speedy  manner ;  with  speed,  with  haste ; 
quickly,  hastily  ;  in  a  very  short  time. 

*'  The  king  himself  in  person  Is  set  forth. 
Or  hitberwards  intended  speedih/.' 

Shaketp.  :  1  Uenry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

speed'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  speedy ;  --mss.]  The 
qu;ility  or  state  of  being  speedy  ;  speed,  quick- 
ness, celerity,  haste,  rapidity. 

•speed'- less,  *  speed -lesse.   a.     [Eng. 

speed ;  -les$.\ 

1.  Having  no  fortune ;  unfortunate,  nn- 
lucky. 

"  And  In  their  Bblp  retume  the  tpeedlette  wowers." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Ud)/ueyv, 

2.  Having  no  speed. 
Speed'-Way,  «.      A    roadway   epecially   pre- 
pared in  or  near  a  city  or  town  upon  whicli 
fa.=it  riding  or  driving  is  permitted. 

Bpeed'-well,  s.    [Eng. 
speed,  and  well.] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Veron- 
ica, and  specially  Veronica 
Chamiedrys,  the  Germander 
Speedwell.  The  n;iiiie  is 
given  because  the  blossoms 
fdl  off  and  fly  away  as  soon 
as  the  plant  is  gathered. 
Speedwell  is  equivalent  to 
Farewell  or  Goodbye,  said 
to  them  as  they  depart. 
(Prior.)  The  stem  is  bi- 
farinusly  hairy;  the  leaves, 
wliich  are  nearly  sessile, 
cordate -ovate,  inciso-ser- 
rate ;  the  racemes  many- 
flowered  ;  the  corolla  very 
bright  blue,  appearing  in 
May  nnd  June.  V.  virginica,  a  United  States 
epecies  known  as  Culver's  Physic,  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  active  diuretic  and  cathartic. 
V.  ojficiitatis,  the  C'jramon  Speedwell,  was  form- 
erly miicli  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  as  a 
tonic  and  diuretic.     [Veronica.] 


SPEEDWELL. 


speed'-y,  *  sped-i,  a.    [A.S.  spedig.] 

•  1,  Prosperous,  fortunate. 

"  If  In  ony  niauer  aum  tyme  1  liaue  a  spedi  wele  In 
the  wille  of  God  to  come  to  you."—  tVs/cli^'e ;  /toma/ts 
L  10. 

2.  Quick,  swift,  rapid,  nimble ;  moving  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

"  lie  making  tpeedy  way  through  spei»ed  Ryre." 
Upemcr:  F.  Q..  I.  i.  39. 

3.  Quick  in  performance  ;  not  dilatory,  not 
slow  :  as,  a  speedy  despatch  of  business. 

4.  Soon  to  be  expected  ;  near  ;  quickly  ap- 
proaching. 

■■  God  send  you  a  speedy  infirmity.' 

Shake^.  :  Twei/lh  Night,  \.  ft. 

speel,  Speil«  v.t.  or  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
climb. 

"Nae  mort.T.1  ooald  epeel  them  without  ft  rope."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

speel-ken,  s.    [Spellken.J 

speer,  v.t.    [Speib.] 

*  speer'-hawfc,  s.    [First  element  doubtful, 
and  Eng.  hawk.] 
Bot.:  Hawkweed (q.v.).   iBritteni& Holland.) 

speer'-ing,  s.    [Speibino.] 

Speet,  v.t.     [Spit  (1),  v.]    To  stab.    {Prov.) 

"  If  he  came,  [ht]  bad  me  not  sticke  to  ipeet  hym." 
Gammer  Ourton't  A'eedie- 

Spee'-ton,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  A  chapelry  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  five  miles  north- west  of  Bridlington. 

Speeton-clay,  s. 

Genl. :  An  argillaceous  formation  cropping 
out  from  beneath  the  white  chalk  of  Flam- 
borough  Head.  Prof.  Judd  (Quart.  Journ. 
Geol.  Sac.,  xxiv,  218-250)  considers  that  it  con- 
tains at  least  seven  divisions  well  marl:ed 
lithologically,  and  still  better  palieontologi- 
cally.  The  highest  three  are  Neocnmian,  and 
the  "others  Jurassic.  Tlie  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  beds  of  the  former  series  correspond 
to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Neocnmian, 
the  fourth  to  the  Portlandian,  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Kimmeridge.  All  have  distinctive  fossils ; 
many  of  them  Ammonites  occurring  in  par- 
ticular zones.  In  the  highest  bed  have  been 
found  remains  of  Plesiusaurus and  Teleosaurus. 

Speight,  s.     [Specht.] 

spell,  v.t.  or  i.     [Speel.] 

speir, "  spere,  *  speyre, ».  [Speir,  i'.]  An 
inquiry  ;  an  object  sought. 

•  Edward  told  William  of  Alired  alle  the  case 
&  praied  him  of  help,  for  he  dred  harder  iiase, 

A  if  he  myght  conquere  Inglond.  that  was  his  tpeyre.' 
Robert  de  Brunnc,  p.  53. 

speir,  *  spere,  v.t.  or  i.     [A.S.  spyrian;  leel. 

spyrja  =-  to  trace  out ;  cf.  Dut.  spoor ;   Ger. 

spur  =  a  track.]    To  ask,  to  inquire.    (Scotch.) 

"  I'll  gie  yi'U  a  hit  canny  advice,  and  ye  manna  tpeir 

what  fur  ueitlitr.  "— i'coK  /  Guy  Mamiering.  uh.  zxii. 

speir'-an-tli^,  s.    [Spiranthv.] 

spelr'-iug,  s.  [Speir.]  An  asking  a  ques- 
tion ;  an  answer  to  questions  asked  ;  infor- 
mation.   (Scotch.) 

"  If  it  please  my  Creator.  I  will  forthwith  obtdu 
speiringt  thereoL"— Sco«.-  \Vaoer!ey,  ch.  ixx. 

spexss,  s.  [Ger.  speise  =  mixed  metals.]  A 
brittle,  reddish  alloy,  composed  chielly  of 
nickel  and  arsenic. 

*  Speke,  s.     [Speak.] 
\  speke,  s.     [Spike.] 

t  spek'-nel,  s.    [Spicnel.] 

*  spek-ta-kel,  s.    [Spectacle.] 

■^  spe-lae'-an,  a.  [Lat.  spelKUTn;  Gr.  vwq- 
Aaio*-  (sptkdon)  —  ^  cave.]  Of  or  peitaining 
to  a  cave  or  cjivea  ;  living  in  a  cave  or  caves. 

"  More  satisfactorily  determining  their  contemro- 
raneity  witli  the  extinct  iinadrupeda  those  cave-men 
killed  and  devoured  than  in  any  other  tpelaan  retreat 
which  I  have  explored,"— /"rq/".  Ouien,  in  Longman'i 
JJiigazine,  Nov.,  1882,  p.  67. 

*  Speld,  s.  [Spill  (1),  s.]  A  splinter.  (Wil- 
liam 0/  Palerjie,  3,392.) 

speld,  v.t.  [Cf.  Ger.  spalten  =  to  divide.] 
[Spill  (1),  s.]  To  spread  out;  to  expand. 
(Scotch.) 

*  spel'-der,  "  spil-dur,  s.  [A  dimiu.  from 
spcld  (q.v.).]     A  little  splinter. 


spel- ding,  spel- dron,  s.  [Speld.]  A 
small  tish,  split  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

•  Spel'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  spell,  s. ;  -ful(l).^  Having 
spells  or  charms. 

"Koch  spelful  mystery  explained  he  views." 

Boole     OrUtndo  Purioto.  xv. 

Spelk.  s.  [A.S.  spelc]  A  small  rod,  used  as 
a  splint;  a  spike  in  thatching;  a  rod  in  a 
loom,  &c. 

spell  (1),  *  spelle,  s.  [A.S.  spel.  spell  =  & 
saving,  a  story  ;  Icel.  spjalt ;  O.  H.  Ger.  spel ; 
Goth,  spill.]    [Spell  (1),  I'.J 

*  1.  A  tiile,  a  story. 

2.  A  cliarm  consisting  of  some  words  o( 
occult  I'ower ;  any  form  cf  words,  written  or 
spoken,  supposed  to  possess  magical  virtues  ; 
an  incantation  ;  a  charm  of  any  snit. 

spell-binder,  «.  An  epithet  humor- 
ously api)lied  to  effusive  political  orators  and 
Btump-speakers,  having  rffereuce  to  iheir  Bup- 
pnsed  power  to  hold  au  audience  spell-bound. 
(U.S.) 

spell-'bonndf  a.     Under  the   influence 
of  a  epell ;  entranced,  as  by  eloquence. 
"spell-stopped,  a.     spell-bound. 

"There  stand. 
For  you  are  spell stopp'u."    bhakesp  :  Tempest,  V.  L 

'  spell-word,  s.  A  magic  word,  a  charm, 
a  spell. 

"  Hia  only  tpell-word  Liberty  ! " 

Mojre  :  Fire- tyorthippert. 

*  spell-work,  5.  That  which  is  worked 
or  wrought  by  spells  ;  the  pov.er  or  effect  of 
magic;  enchantment. 

"  Those  Perl  Ules  of  llfiht, 
That  hang  by  tpell-work  in  the  uLr." 

Moore:  Fire- H'orsMppert. 

spell  (2),  8.  [A.S.  spf?iaji  =  to  supply  the 
place  of  another ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  speien;  It-el. 
spila  ;  Dan.  spille  ;  Sw.  spela ;  Ger.  spielen  =  to 
play,  act  a  part;  Sw.  &;  hut.  spel;  Icel.  &  Dan. 
spa ;  Ger.  spiel ;  O.  H.  Gei".  spil  =  a  game.] 

1.  A  piece  of  work  done  by  one  person  in 
relief  of  another ;  a  turn  of  work  ;  a  shift. 

"Their  toll  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  It 
above  four  houra  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by  $peUs  ; 
the  residue  of  the  time  they  weir  out  at  t-oytea  and 
reylea." — Carew :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  A  short  period ;  au  interval ;  a  while  or 
season. 

•'  A  fpeil  of  real  dry  and  growing  weather  would 
soon  enable  us  to  get  fairly  alongside  of  our  work."— 
Field.  March  6,  1S86. 

3.  Gratuitous  helping  forward  of  another'^ 

work  ;  as,  a  \iocni-spell.     (Avur.) 

spell  (3),  s.    [Spill  (!),«.] 

spell  (I),  *speale,  *  spell-en  *spell-yii, 

v.i.  k  t.  [A.S.  spellian  =  to  declare,  to  relate, 
to  tell,  to  speak,  to  discourse,  from  spel,  spell 
=  a  discourse,  a  story  [Spell  (1),  s.] ;  Dut. 
spellen  =  to  spell ;  M.  H.  Ger.  spelleti  =  to  re- 
late ;  Goth.spw/o7i;  O,  Ft.  espeler ;  Fr.  ^eler.] 

A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  wnrds  with  the  proper  letters, 
either  in  reading  or  writing. 

"  Another  cause  which  hath  maimed  our  language. 
IB  a  foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to  epeU  exactly  m 
we  speak."— Sur^ft. 

*  2.  To  read. 

"  Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  tpeTt 
Of  every  star  that  heav  u  doth  sliow. 

JUUttm :  It  Peiueroto,  ITO. 

B,  Traiisitive: 

*  1.  To  tell,  to  narrate,  to  teach. 

2.  To  write,  repeat,  or  point  out  the  proper 
letters  of  a  word  in  their  regular  order ;  to 
foim  by  letters. 

"  Le.avint,'  au  obscure,  rude  name, 
lu  characteiB  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss." 

Cowper :  Toik,  L  288. 

3.  To  read  ;  to  read  with  labour  or  diffi- 
culty ;  hence,  to  discover  by  marks  or  charac 
ters.     (Often  with  oiit.) 

"  To  spell  out  a  God  In  the  works  of  creation."— 
South:  Scmwns. 

4.  To  make  up,  to  constitute,  as  letters 
make  up  a  word. 

'■  The  Paxon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kingn  pat  to 
getber  did  spell  but  one  iu  effecL'— Fuller. 

*  5.  To  act  as  a  spell  upon ;  to  fasciuat*, 
to  charm. 

'■  Such  tales  aa  needs  must  with  amazement  (jtw/I  you.' 
Keats  :  To  my  Brother 

spell  (2),  vJ.  [Spell  (2),  v.]  Tn  take  or  sup- 
ply the  place  of  another ;  to  take  the  turn  of 
at  work  ;  to  relieve. 

•  Spell' -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  spell;  -abl£.]  Cap- 
able of  lieing  spelt. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  wpu;  work,  who,  soa;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  Qnite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    le.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw 


speller— spergularia 
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Spell' -er  (1),  'sp©ll-are.  s.  [Eng.  spell  {\), 
V  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  spells. 

*2.  A  book  containing  exercises  in  spelling; 
a  spelling-book. 

spell'-er  (2),  s.  [Prob.  the  same  aa  spelder 
(q.v.).J 

Her. :  A  bi-anch  shouting  out  from  the  first 
part  of  a  buck's  horn  at  the  top. 

Bpell'-ing*  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Spell  (1),  v.] 
A.  iS:  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -45  substaiitive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  spells. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  words  are  formed 
with  letters  ;  oithograpliy. 

spelling-bee,  s.  A  competitive  examina- 
tion in  spelling.     [I3ee  (1),  s.,  II.  2.] 

spelling-booU,  s.  A  book  for  teaching 
chiMren  to  spell. 

•  spell'-ken.  s.  [But.  speel ;  Ger.  spUl  =  pl'iy » 
;ind  Eng.  Avn  =  a  house.]  A  play-house,  a 
theatre.    (Slang.) 

"  Who  in  A  row,  like  Tom.  could  lead  the  van. 
Booze  lu  Uie  keu,  or  at  the  s]>eUken  hustle?" 
Byron:  Don  Juan,  xi.  19. 

Bpelt,  pM.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.   .[Spell  (1),  v.] 

spelt  (1),  s.    [Spelter.] 

«pelt  (2),  s.  [A.S.  spelt;  Dut.  &  Low.  Ger. 
^pelt ;  Ger.  spelz.] 

Bot,:  An  inferior  kind  of  wheat,  Triticum 
Spelta;  called  also  Genuan  Wheat.  It  has  a 
stout,  almost  solid  straw,  with  strong  spikes 
of  gi-ain.  It  is  more  hardy  than  common 
wheat,  and  grows  in  Bavaria  and  other  parts 
of  Germany,  in  the  snnth  of  France,  and  in 
elevnted  situations  in  Switzerland  where  com- 
mon wheat  would  not  ript*n. 

"Thev  that  use  zea  or  tpelt,  have  not  the  fine  red 
wheat  far."—/*.  IloUanU :  I'linie,  bk.  x\-ill.  ch.  viii. 

Spelt-corn,  spelt-wheat,  s.    [Spelt, 
spelt,  v.t.     [Ger.  sjnlten.]    To  split,  to  break. 

"Feed  peese  with  onts,  KpelUd  beans,  barley  meal, 
or  ground  uiilt  mixed  with  beer."— J/ortimer;  Has- 
bandry. 

spel'-ter,  spelt  (1),  spalt,  s.  {QtT.spiauter 
=  zinc,  pewter.] 
Metallurgy : 

1.  A  commercial  name  for  zinc. 

2.  A  technical  abbreviation  of  spelter-soMer, 
an  impure  zinc  of  a  yellowish  colour  used  in 
soldering  brass  joints.  It  is  known  in  Ger- 
many as  gelbliches  englischer  zinte,  and  possi- 
bly owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  copper. 

Spelter-solder,  «.    [Spelter,  2.] 

•spe-liino',  s.  [Lat.  spelunca.]  A  cave,  a 
cavern. 

8pen9e,  *  spense,  s.  [O.  Fr.  despeiise,  (Vom 
despendre  (Lat.  dispe7ideo)  =to  spend  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  buttery,  a  larder,  a  place  where  pro- 
visions were  kept. 

"  AX  vinoleut  as  hotel  In  the  gpence." 

Chancer:  C.  r..  7,512. 

2.  A  parlour ;  the  room  where  meals  are 
eaten. 

"  I  am  caun  to  cat  my  dinner  quietly  in  the  tpence" 
Scott:  Old  J/orCalilff,  ch.  iv. 

*  3.  Expense,  expenditure. 

"  For  better  is  costa  upon  somewhat  worth,  than 
tper'ce  ui>ou  nothloge  wm-th.' — Atcham:  Toxophihis, 
bk.  ii. 

^en'-9er  (1),  s.  [Called  after  Earl  Spencer, 
who  tir.st  wore  the  <;arnient,  or  at  least  first 
brought  it  into  f.ishion.]  An  outer  coat  or 
jacket  without  skiits. 

"He  wore  a  spencer  of  a  light  brown  drucget,  R 
world  too  loose,  above  a  Icatliern  jerkiu. "—iarii 
Lytton:  Jtiujene  Aram,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*spen'-9er  (2),  *  spen-cere,  *  spen-sere. 

s.     [0.  Fr.  despeiisier.]    [Spence.]    The  person 
who  had  the  care  of  the  spence  or  buttery. 

Bpen'-9er  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Nant. :  A  four-cornered  four-and-aft  sail, 
whose  head  is  extended  by  a  gall"  and  its  foot 
usually  by  a  sheet.  Its  position  is  abaft  the 
fore  or  the  main  mast,  and  it  is  frequently 
bent  to  a  spencer-tiiast  (q.v.).  It  is  a  trysail 
to  the  fore  or  main  mast,  and  differs  from  a 


spanker  or   driver    in  positi<m.     The  latter 
belong  tc  the  mizzen.     (Snow  (2),  5.J 

spencer-mast,  s. 

Nant. :  A  sninll  maat  abaft  a  lower  mast  for 
hoisting  a  trysail. 

Spen  G^r'-i  an,  a.  &  e. 

A.  .48  odj.:  Of  or  pertaining  lo  Herbert 
Spenror  or  ypenccrism. 

Ba  Ab  siibst. ;  A  follower  of  Hei  bert  Spencer. 

Spcn'-^er-xsm,  s.    [See  def.] 

Hist.  tC  Philos. :  The  system  advocated  by 
Herbert  8pencer  (born  1820)  in  his  works  - 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  evolution 
to  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  of  society. 

"  Social  or  moral  theories,  euch  aa  Ci*nitlsiu  n.iid 
SpfitcerU't.  which,  in  the  abseuce  of  groimiled  i-hilo 
Sophie  truth,  otter  to  aaaume  ita  place  aud  duties.  "— 
T.  liai'UUon:  PhU.  Sj/tt.  qf  A,  Roimtni,  p.  cvi. 

spend,  "  spende,  iKt.  &  i.  [A.S.  spendan 
(in  tlie  coiiiiiuundsa-5;»enrfa7iand/c)r-spcfn(«?i)( 
from  Low  Lat,  dU2)endeo=  to  sjiend,  waste, 
consume  ;  Ital.  spmdere  =  to  spend  ;  speiulio 
=  expense  ;  O.  Fr.  desj^adre.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  out,  to  expend ;  to  part  with. 

'■  Wherefore  do  ye  tpcnd  money  for  tlmt  which  1b 
not  bread  ?  "—Isaiah  Iv.  2. 

2.  To  consume,  to  waste,  to  exhaust,  to 
squander. 

"  There  la  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise,  bul  a 
fooliflh  man  speiideth  it  up."— /'roorfr&s  xxl.  20. 

3.  To  exhaust  or  drain  of  force  or  strength  ; 
to  waste  ;  to  wear  away. 

"The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woe*," 
Dryden:  Virgil;  -fc'nei'rf  L  24X 

*  4.  To  utter,  to  speak  :  to  give  out,  to 
declare. 

"  I  will  but  tpend  one  word  here  in  the  house." 

Shahesp.  :  Aterchunt  of  Venice,  I,  2. 

5,  To  pass,  as  time  ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

"Theyjipffijd  their  daya  in  wealth."— ./oft  ixl.  13. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  To  expend  money  ;  to  make  disposftion  of 
money  ;  to  incur  expense. 

•  2.  To  be  lost,  wasted,  dissipated,  or  con- 
sumed ;  to  vanish,  to  dissipate,  to  spread. 

"The  sound  spendeth,  and  ia  dissipated  In  tlie  open 
air;  but  in  sucb  couciivea  It  ia  coueerved  and  con- 
tracted."—Baco  n. 

IL  Min.  :  To  break  ground  ;  to  make  away. 

%  To  spend  is  to  deprive  in  a  less  degree 
th;m  to  cxhmist,  and  that  in  a  less  degi-ee  than 
to  drain ;  everyone  who  exerts  himself  in 
any  degree  sjvjuis  his  strength  ;  if  the  exer- 
tions are  violent  he  cx/iaus^s  himself ;  a  country 
which  is  drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have 
no  more  left.  To  spend  may  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  external  or  inherent  in  a  body  ; 
cxhaxist  to  tliat  wliich  is  inlieieut;  drain  to 
that  which  is  external  to  the  body  in  wliich  it 
is  contained  ;  we  may  speak  of  spending  our 
wealth,  our  resources,  our  time,  and  the  like  ; 
but  of  exhausting  our  strengtli,  our  vigour, 
our  voice,  and  the  like  ;  of  draining,  in  the 
proper  application,  a  vessel  of  its  liquid,  or, 
in  tlie  improper  application,  draining  a  trea- 
sury of  its  contents  :  hence  arises  this  farther 
distinction,  that  to  spend  and  to  exhaust  may 
tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  injury  of  a  body  ; 
but  to  drain  may  be  to  its  advantage.  To 
spend  imjdies  simply  to  turn  to  some  pui-pose 
or  to  make  use  of;  to  expend  carries  with  it 
likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting;  tA^  dissipate 
RiLinifles  to  expend  in  waste,  to  squander, 
{Urabb.) 

1[  To  spend  a  mast : 

Nant.  :  To  break  or  carry  away  a  mast  in 
foul  weather. 

*  spend-all,  s.    A  spendthrift. 

■  spend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  spend;  -ahle.] 
C;tpable  of  being  spent;  available  for  expen- 
diture. 

"T^e  enormous  loss  of  spendable  income  thereby 
occiaioued  to  tUe  landlords,  —rmtei,  March  23,  1B86. 

spend'-er,  *  spend-our,  s.     [Eng,  spend ; 

-er.] 

1.  One  who  spends. 

2.  One  who  spends  lavishly  ;  a  spendthrift. 

"  If  they  were  spenders,  they  must  cecda  have, 
bec.iuse  it  »,is  been  in  their  port,  and  manner  of 
living,"— /fticon.*  Urnry  VII. 

spen'-drell,  -f.    [Standril.] 
Arch.  :  A  spandril. 


Spend -thrift,  a,  &  s.  (Eng.  spends  and 
Uiri/t.] 

A.  Asadj. :  Prodigal,  wasteful,  improvident. 

"  fltr.ilglit  from  the  flUh  of  Ihii  low  frrub.  behold 
Cuiuea  fluttcriiii;  forlli  a  gaiiilv  i)'cnilthrif!  hplr.' 
Thornton:  VtiitU  u/  JnUolrncr.  II.  61 

B.  A$  siibst. :  One  who  spcn<Is  liis  means 
lavishly  or  wastefully;  an  improvident  per- 
son ;  a  prodigal. 

"  Whnt  would  he  huve  coat  ourproflU-al  tpendthriftt. 
If  hi-  liud  been  t«keu  upon  our  coiista  near  Ituuior'— 
/».  Holland:  Ptlnie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xvlil. 

*  spend' -thrxft-y,  a.    [Eng.  spendthrift;  -y.] 

Spend thritL,  prodigal. 

"  Spendthri/ly,  unclean,  and  rntnau-liko  counM.'— 
liogerM  :  Saaman  Vie  Syrian.  \\  till. 

Spen-Ser'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.l  Of  or  relating 
to  the  poet  S'penser  (1562-1599).  Hiiecillcally 
applied  to  the  style  of  verisitication  a*lo]ited 
by  him  in  his  Faerie  Qneene,  aud  followed  by 
liyron  in  his  Childe  Harold.  It  consist.s  of  a 
stroidie  of  eight  decasyllabic  lines,  and  an 
Alexandrine,  and  has  a  threefold  rhyme  ;  the 
llrstaud  tliird  lines  forming  one,  the-secnnd, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another,  and  the 
sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  the  thii'd. 

"In  ehort.  it  fa  to  be  feared  that  Lord  Carnarvon's 
Odyssey  can  never  supersede  WorBlfy's,  in  Sprnierian 
stanzas,  nor  Avia's,  thougrh  it  in  n  very  close  and 
studious  performance. "—Z)a(7ir  Jfewi.  Nov.  16,  IS&tf. 

Spent,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  &  a.     [Spend.] 

A.  &  B.  Aa  pret.  <£:  pa.  par. :  (See  the 
veil.i). 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Worn  out,  weary,  exhausted. 

"Her  recent  efforts  had  been  ton  much  for  her 
strength,  aud  had  left  her  tpent  aud  unnerved." — 
JIucauluy:  Hitl.  Eng..  ch.  ix. 

2.  Having  deposited  the  spawn.  (Said  of 
heirings,  salmon,  &c.) 

3.  Deprived  of  the  charge  ;  from  which  the 
charge  has  been  fired. 

"A  ip«tit  cartridge  waa  picked  Mp."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Dec.  21,  16B1. 

spent-ball,  s.  A  cannon  or  rifle  ball 
which  reaches  an  object,  but  without  suffi- 
cient force  to  penetrate  it  or  to  wound  other 
than  by  a  contusion. 

sper,  sperr,  v.t.    [Spar  (1),  v.] 

*  sper'-a-ble,  *  sper'-ra-ble,  s.  [Sparable.] 

"  sper'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  sperabiUs,  from  spero 
—  to  hope.]  Capable  of  being  hoped  for; 
within  the  bounds  of  hope. 

"  We  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a  bladder, 
and  discliarge  it  of  eo  much  aa  Is  vain  aud  not«/j«r- 
able.'Sucjn. 

*  sper'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Asparagus.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Asparagus  o^cinalis;  (2)  Onii- 
thtgalum  pyrenaicum;  (3)  Fhastolus  vulgaris. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  sper'-ate,  a.  [Lat.  speratus,  pa.  par.  of 
Sj/ero  ='to  hope.]    Hoped  for. 

"We  have  apent  much  time  in  digtinguishbiR  be- 
tween tlifl  tperate  and  deaperat©  debts  of  the  clergy," 
—Ueprctentntion  lo  <iueen  Anne,  lu  l£cton'§  &(a<«  qf 
qtieen  Anne's  Bounty,  p.  108.    (1121.) 

spere,  s.  &  v.t.    [Speir,  s.  &  v.] 

*  spere  (1),  s.     [Spear,  s.] 

*  spere  (2),  s.     [Sphere.] 

"  spere  (3),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch. :  An  old  term  for  the  screen  across 
the  lower  end  of  a  dining-room  to  slielter  the 
entrance. 

sper'-gu-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat 
.•;;)((r;/u(in  compos.  ■s^''r7o)  =  to  scatter.  NameU 
fronl  scattering  its  seeds.] 

Bot.  :  Spurrey ;  a  genus  of  lllecebraeeae 
(Lindley),  of  Alsineje  (^ir  J.  Hooker).  Sepala 
five,  petals  five,  as  large  as  the  cjilyx,  ovate, 
entire  ;  stamens  five  or  ten  ;  styles  five,  alter- 
nate with  the  sepals  ;  capsuhi  with  five  entire 
valves,  many-seeded.  Species  two  or  three, 
from  temperate  countries.  One,  Spergnln  nr- 
vensis,  the  Corn  Spurrey.  is  Europenn.  It  liaa 
stems  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  swollen  at 
the  joints;  petals  white.  It  is  abundant  in 
cornfields,  and  is  sonietiraea  cultivated  as 
food  for  sheep. 

sper-gu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lut,  3p€i'gul(a); 
Lat.  tein.  sing.  aiij.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  Sandwort  Spnrrey  ;  a  genus  of  lUece- 
bracea-  or  Alsineie,  akin  to  Spergiila.  The 
sepals  are   flat,   Uie    petals    ovate,  entire,  as 
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b^  b^;  po^t,  j(S^l;  cat.  9elt  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Claa, -tlan  ==  Shan.    -tlon. -sion  =  shun ; -^on, -gion  =  zhua,    -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus,    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^U  d^ 
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largo  RS  the  cnlvx ;  stvlea  usually  three. 
Knuwu  spt^ities  three  or  four.  Two  aio 
KuiopL'an;  t^perynlm  m  rubra.  Field,  ami  S. 
marina,  St-asidc  tiainlwnrt  Spurrey.  Butli  have 
red  flowens.  The  li.  t>t  hjis  tiat  leaves.  laneeulnte 
cleft  stipules,  and  the  capsule  as  hmg  as  tlie 
eepMls;  the  secinul  hasline.irsemileiete  le.»ves; 
deltoid  ovate  stipules,  ami  th<'  cip-itile  longer 
than  the  se|  als.  'I'lie  latter  is  fleshy,  it  may 
be  only  a  sub-species  of  5.  rubra. 

sperm,  *  Sperme,  s.  [Fr.  sppr;ne=  sperm, 
SKed,  fioiu  Lat.  si-fi'ina:  Gr.  <rTT^oij.a(snernia) 
=  8eed,  fioMi  orretpw  (spetro)  =  to  sow;  tip. 
esjjerma ;  I'al.  s/'€r"(n.] 

L  The  seminal  fluid  of  animals  ;  semen. 
•'  Not  begeteu  cf  utaunea  </>«rnif  miolp.iii." 

Ch-iucer:  C.  T.,  14.015. 

2.  The  spnwn  of  tishp^  or  fiogs. 

3.  *\  coinmi'n  and  colloq.uial  abbreviation 
for  spiTniaceti  (q.v,), 

sperm-cell,  s. 

Biology : 

1,  'I'lie  male  element  in  reprodactlox 

2.  A  sp'-rmatnblast  (q.v.). 

sperm-oil,  s. 

Clieni. :  An  oil  foutul.  together  with  sperma- 
ceti, in  the  head  of  the  sperm  wlule.  It  is 
neutnl,  liquid  :it  18°,  and  is  sapuuifled  with 
dilliculty  by  potash. 

Sperm-whale,  s.    [Cachalot.1 

sper-ma-ce'-ti,  *  par-ma-ce-tl,  «.  &  a, 

[Lat.  spui'iiiu  G;U=s|'enn  of  the  whale;  cetus 
=  a  whale  ;  Gr.  KrJTos  (icctos),^ 
A,  -4s  snhstaiitive : 

1.  CUem.  :  A  neutral,  inodorous,  and  nearly 
tastt^less,  fatty  sui-stance,  extra-'ted  from  the 
oily  ni:itti?r  of  the  he;id  i>f  the  sperm  whale  by 
filtration  and  tre.itment  with  potash-ley.  It 
is  white,  brittle,  soft  tn  the  tnucli,  sp.  gr. 
004:1  at  15%  melts  from  33°  to  47°,  and  is 
chielly  used  in  niutments  and  cerates. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Spermaceti  was  formerly  given 
as  a  medicine;  now  it  is  chiefly  employed 
externally  as  an  emollient,  and  in  the  pre- 
parati-'n  of  a  bli-iteiing  p;iper. 

E.  .4s  ndj. :  Relating  to  or  composed  of 
Bpenuaci-ti. 

spar  mac  eti-oU,  s.  The  same  as  Sperm- 
011  (q.v). 

8T)ermaceti-olntmcnt,  s. 

Pharm.  ;  An  ointment  composed  of  Sperma- 
ceti, white  wax,  ami  aliuoud  oil. 

Spermaceti- whale,  s.    [Cachalot.] 

sper-ma-,  pre/    [Spermat-.] 

SI>er-ma-c5'-c6,  s.  [Pref.  sperm(a-),  and  Gr. 
aKiAiKij  {iil.nke)  =  a.  point.  Nattieil  fiom  the 
acute  ealyx  teeth  surmouutiug  the  seed- 
vessel.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spermacocida 
(q.v.).  TropiC:il  weeds,  with  white  or  blue 
Dowers.  S/iernuicoce  fei-rvgiiwa  nnd  S.  Poaya 
are  used  in  Brazil,  and  S.  iwrticiUata  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  substitutes  (or  ipecacuanha, 
and  S.  hispida  in  India  as  a  smlorific. 

Sper  ma-cd'-9i-dEe,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sper- 
nuuod^e);  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idw.] 
Hot. :  A  fajnily  of  Coffea;  (q.v.). 

oper'-ma-gone,  sper-ma-go'-ni-um,  «. 

LiSpi::r.mulionr,  Si  eumogonh'im.J 

spcr-man-gi-iim,  s.      [Pref.  sperm(n);  and 
Gr.  ayyilof  {utigjcioii)  =  a  vessel,  a  pad.] 
B'U.  :    The  case  containing  the  spores  of 

Alga  Is. 

sper'-ma-phore,  s'^er-maph'-or-um,  s. 

[I'ref.  spenim-,  and  (ir.  i^opoi  (^pharos)  =  bear- 
ing.] 
Lot. :  The  planenta. 

Iperm'-a-ry.  sper-mar'-i-tim,  s.  [Mod. 
I^t.  speniuiriiim,  Iruiii  Ur.  airepjua  {spen)w.)  = 

seed.] 

Aunt.  :  The  spermatic  gland  or  glands  of 
the  male.    (^Dana.) 

sper-mit-,  sper-ma-to-,  sper-ma-, 

Sper-mo-,  pr--/.  IGr.  trjrepfta  (speriua), 
genit.  (TTiipfiaTO^  (spernuUos)  —  s^'cd,  sperm.] 
Penainiiig  or  relating  to  sperm  or  semen. 

Sper-raa-the'-ca.  s.  (Pref.  spenna-,  and  Gr. 
^Kij  (theke)  =a  ca»e.] 


Entom. :  A  cavity  in  female  insects  for  the 
reception  of  sperui  from  the  male.  (Car- 
jyenter.) 

sper-ma'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
from  sperma  ~  seed,  sperm  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  spores  of  the  Ascomyi-etes,  Uredi- 
nea-,  and  scnie  other  Fnngals.  They  are  con- 
tained in  spermogonia  (q.v.). 

5vor-mat'-io,  8per-mS,t  -ic-al,  *  sper- 
mat'-iok,  a.  [iPr.  spenwtti'pie,  from  Lat. 
spe.rtnaticus ;  Gr.  <nrep)iiaTi»cos  (upermittikns), 
fiom  (Tnepfxa  {sperma),  genit.  cnrep^aTOs  (sper- 
7?iaios)  =  seed,  speini.) 

1.  Consisting  of  seed  ;  seminal. 

2.  Peitaining  to  the  semeii;  conveying  the 
semen. 

"Two  (ilfferent  sexes  tntut  c^iitmr  to  their  genera- 
tion :  there  is  hi  lH>tli  A  greiil  a|i|j.trutilM  of  tpemiari  k 
vessi'Is.  wlierein  the  more  siiiritiiniia  part  of  the  blond 
u  by  iiiaiif  (lig&->tioiia  hikI  cLrculatlous  exalted  luto 
Bperiu."— A'lttf  :  On  the  CieaCion. 

8per'-m.a-tiz),  s.    [Spekmat-.] 

Physiol.:  An  organic  substance  resembling 
mucin  and  albumin,  found  iu  the  vesicuUe 
semimiles.     {Power.) 

sper'-ma-ti^m,  s.    [Pref  spermat- ;  suff.  'ism.] 

1.  The  emission  of  ^emen  or  seed. 

2.  The  theory  that  the  germ  in  animals  is 
produced  by  spermatic  aTiimalcules. 

*  sper'-mai-tize,  v.i.  [Gr.  anepfiaTC^ot  (*per- 
jii"li:6).]  '  To  yield  ae«d;  to  emit  seed  or 
semen. 

"  Women  do  not  »;wrmofise."— Browne .-  Vulgar  Er- 
rours,  bk.  iil..  ch,  atvii. 

sper-ma-to-,  pre/.  [Spermat-.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

spsrmato-cystidiam  (pi.  spermato- 
cystidia).  s. 

Bot. :  Hedwifj's  nauie  for  the  supposed  male 
organs  in  the  Musiales.    [Antheridium.] 

sper-mat'-6-blast,  s.  [Pref.  spprmato-,  and 
Gr.  ^AatJ■Tos  (blustus).'] 

Biology :  A  daughter-cell  in  the  seminal 
duct  giving  origin  to  a  spermatozoon  (q.v.). 

sper-mat'-o-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  spertnato-,  and 
Gr.  ic^\i}  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Pathol.  :  A  morbid  distension  of  the  epidi- 
dymis and  vas  deferens. 

Sper-ma-to- gen'-e-sis,  ».   [Pref.  spermoto-, 

and  Eiig.  lyt'Jifsi^.  ] 

Physiol. :  Tlie  origin  of  spermatozoids  in 
the  seminiferous  canals. 

"He  (Pri>f.  Gruiihagenjhad  attained  theaArnerennlts 
on  Sper*n'tto:/'-ttetiB  j\a  had  Dr.  Biniidi,  t<>  wholti.  o(  the 
two  ind«|i^ii(]eut  discoverers,  was  due  the  title  of  pri- 
ority."—.VtKwfc,  Oct.  1,  18B&.  p.  &«. 

sper-ma-to-ge-net'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  spermato-y 
and  ling,  genetic]  Of  or  pertiining  to  sper- 
nialogeuesis  (q.v.).  (Eiwyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th), 
XX.  412.) 

sper-meir-tog'-en.-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  spermato-y 
and  Lat.  gifjno.  pa.  t.  geimi  —  to  produce.] 
Producing  sperm. 

Sper' -ma-t Old,  a.  [Spermat-.]  Sperm-like ; 
resembling  seed  or  sperm. 

sper-ma-tol'-o-gy",  s.  [Pref.  spermato-,  and 
Gr.  Aoyo^  (logos)  =.  a  discourse.]  Scientilic 
facts  or  theories  concerning  sperm. 

8per-ma-t6-6n   (pi.  sper'-ma-t5-a),   s. 

LPref.  spermat;  and  Gr.  w'oi'  (oou)  =  an  egg.] 

Biol.:  A  cell  which  statids  iu  the  relation 
of  a  nucleus  to  a  sperin-ctdl,  and  of  a  develop- 
mental cell  to  the  spermatozoa.  (Brande  c& 
Cox.) 

sper-mat'-o-phore.  s.  (Pref.  sptrmaXo-y 
and  Gr.  ^opo?  (/'/lOfo*-)  =  bearing.] 

Bi^h  (PI):  Capsules  or  sheaths  containing 
fertiiiziug  t->ements.  Used  rliieft.v  of  the  cylin- 
driCiil  ra[isnles  seirreted  bv  the  prostitic  gland 
of  male  Cephahtpods.  When  moistened,  the 
spemiatophores  expand  and  burst,  expelling 
the  contents  with  eonsiclerable  force. 

sper-ma-toph'-or-oiis,  a.  [Spermato- 
phore.]  "  Bianng  or  prodLieing  sperm  or  seed  ; 
seminiferous. 

8pcr-ma-t6-rrhoe'-a,  s.     [Pref.  sptrmato-, 
and  Gi-.'peu)  (rhcd)=  to  flow.] 
Pathol.:  A  real  or  apparent  discharge  of 


seminal  fluid,  without  voluntary  sexual  ex* 
cit«-nifut.  It  is  of  two  kiud.s  :  (1)  True,  in 
wliicli  discharges  of  spermatozoa  occurs  ; 
(2)  False,  or  prostatorTlicea,  in  which  a  fluid 
cicaier  and  more  teuafions  than  the  seminal 
fluid,  and  destitute  of  spermatozoa,  is  dis- 
charged. 

sper-ma-to-zo'-ic,  a.  [Rng.  spermatozo(a)  ; 
-ic.J  Bul'tngiiig  to  or  reseudiling  sjiermatozua 
(q.v.).    (Draper:  Huinan  Physiol.,  p.  518.) 

i  sper-ma-to-zo'-id,  s.    [Mod.   Lat.   sjwr- 

viatozo{on),  and  Gr.  etSos  (eidos)  =.  iovm,  ^^^■ 
semblance.    (See  def.)J 

Biol. :  Von  Siebold's  name  for  a  sperma- 
tozoon (q.v.).  Dun:.,'lison  (ed.  187-i)  says : 
"More  properly,  spermatozotd.  foi-  tl'eir  aid- 
malcular  nature  is  not  demonstrated."  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  antherozooids.     [An- 

THEROZOOID.] 

sper-ma-to-zo'-oB    (pi.    sper -m^- to - 

z6'-a),  s.  [Pref.  spermato-,  aud  Gr.  c^uJor 
(zoon)  =  an  animal.] 

Biology  (PL):  The  name  given  by  Leeuwen- 
hoek  to  the  moving,  active  constituents  of 
the  seminal  fluid,  which  were  brought  to  his 
notice  by  his  pupil  Hamm,  iu  ltj77.  ^*per- 
matozoa  consist  of  a  head,  a  rod-shaped 
middle  )tiece,  and  a  Ions  hairdike  tail,  by  the 
vibratile  nndiou  of  which  they  move  iu  a 
spiral  manner.  Cold  arrests  their  movements, 
and  they  may  be  deprived  of  vitality  (the  power 
of  fecundation)  in  various  ways.  They  were 
at  first  regarded  as  parasites,  and  classified 
as  Helminthes  or  Inlusoria,  and  Von  Baer 
maintiiined  this  view  as  late  as  1835.  Von 
Siebold  discovered  theni  in  many  vert^brntes, 
but  Kolliker  was  the  first  to  recognize  them 
as  deltnite  histidogical  eleinent.ti  arising  with- 
in  the  testes.     [Spkrmatozoid.] 

*  sperme,  s.    [Spebh.] 

Sper'-mio,  a.  [Eng.  sperm;  -ic.]  Of  or  per- 
taming  to  sperm  ur  seed. 

t  Sper-mid'-i-um,  .'.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 

orrep/xa  (sj'crma)  =  seed.] 
Bot. :  An  acheue  (q.v.). 

sper-mo-,  pre/.    [Spermat-.] 

Sper -mo -derm,  s.    [Pref.  spermo-,  and  Gr. 

&tpna  (derma)  =  the  skin.] 

Bnt. :  The  skin  or  testa  of  a  seed.  (De 
Candulle.) 

Sper-mo-go'-ni-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sperma-,  and 
Gr.  ■yoi'euw  (goiieuo)  =  to  beget.] 

Bot.  :  The  cysts  coutaining  spermatia  in 
lichens.    (Tulasne.)] 

Sper-mor-6-gi3t»  s.  [Eng.  sperinolng(y)  ; 
'ist.)  One  who  treats  nf  spetin  or  seeds  ;  one 
who  studies  siiermatology  (q.v.). 

Sper-mol'-o-gy,  5.  [Eng.  sperm  ;  snff.  -ology.] 
That  braucli  ul  science  which  deals  with 
sperm  or  seeds  ;  a  treatise  ou  sperm  or  seeds, 

sper'-mo-phile,  s.    [Spermophilur.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Sperrach- 
philus  (q.v.).  They  are  squirrel-like  in  form, 
with  rather  short  tails. 

"  The  labour  of  the  moles  is  supplemented  by  that 
of  the  go|>hera.  Bpennophile$,  aud  badgers."— /^M 
Dec.  :i6,  1885. 

Sper-moph'-n-us,  s.  [Pref.  spemM-,  and 
Gr.  0tAw  iphilo)  =  to  love.] 

Zool.  £  PaUvont. :  Pouched  Marmots,  a 
genus  of  Scinridae,  sub-family  Arctomyinae, 
with  twenty-si.'t  species,  confined  to  the 
Nearetic  and  Paliearctic  regions.  Cheek 
pouches  large  ;  pollcx  rudimentary  or  absent. 
'Ihey  appear  fii'st  in  the  Eurr)pean  Miocene, 
and  connect  the  Sqnirrels  with  the  Marmots. 
[Sisrx,  Spermophile.] 

sper'-mo  phore,  sper-moph'-or-iim,  s. 

[Gr.     crn-ep/i.o<J)6po9     (spermojihuros)  =  bearing 
seeds  :    <jnepp.a    (spernui)  —  seed,    and    <^op6<i 
(pkoros)  =  bearing.] 
Bota  )iy  : 

1.  A  cord  bearing  the  seeds  in  some  planta. 

2.  The  iilaceiita. 

Sper-mo-the'-ca,    s.      [Pref.  spermo- ;    lAt. 
tlieca,  and  Gr.  0^ki}  (theke)  =  a  case,  a  box.] 
BoL:  A  seed-vessel. 

•  sperr,  v.t.    [Spar  (1).  v.] 


iate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  &tlicr;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cUb,  ciire,  ^nlte,  oar,  rtle,  fall ;  try,  SjMaJU    iBb09  =  ^;ey  =  a;aa  =  kw 
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*UpGT3G,v.t.  [Lat.  spnrsus,  pa.  par.  o(  spargo 
=  to  scatter.]    To  disperse,  tu  scatter. 

"  Broke   biB  9word  iu  twalne,  and  nil  hia  armour 
spertU'  Spenter:  F.  V..  V.  111.  a. 

Sperte,  s.    fEtyro.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  variety  otSalix  viminalis.  {Britten 
&  Holland.) 

•  spertlie,  s.     [Sparthe.]    A  liattle-axe. 

'  At  his  saddle-gerthe  wns  a  good  ateel  iperthe. 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more." 

Scott :  Eve  qf  SL  John. 

(per'-Ver,5.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*  1.  Arch. :  An  old  name  for  the  wooden 
frame  at  the  top  of  a  bed  or  canopy.  (Some- 
times the  term  included  the  tester  or  head- 
piece.) 

2.  Her. :  A  tent. 

■pess'-art-ine.  spess'-art-ite,  s.  [After 
Spessaft,  Bavaiia.  where  first  found ;  suff. 
•ine,  'ite  {Min.);  Ger.  s^pessartit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Garnet  (q.  v.)  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 
Dana  makes  this  a  special  subdivision  of  the 
Garnet  group.  Coliiur,  dark  hyacinth-red  with 
ehades  of  violet.  Found  (anions  a  few  other 
loealities)  in  large  crystals  at  HadJam,  Con- 
necticut. 

*8pet,  v.t.    [Spit,  v.] 

•  spet,  s.    [Spet,  v.)    Spittle. 

apetfh'-e^,  ».  pi.  [Etym.  doubtfUL]  The 
trimmings  or  offal  of  skins  or  hides,  used  for 
making  glue. 

•  Spef -tie,  s.    [Spittle.)    {Baret) 

•  spe'-tum,  s.    (Low  Lat.) 

Old  Arm. :  A  kind  of  spear  used  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  differed  from  the  parti- 
san only  in  being  lighter  and  of  narrower 
form.    (See  illustration  under  Spear.) 

■pew  (ew  as  u),  spae,  *  spewe,  v.t.  &i. 

[A.S.  spiiraii  (pa.  t.  sjxxta),  pa.  par.  spiwen); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  spuuiven;  Icel.  t^ja;  Dan. 
spye;  Sw.  spy;  O.  H.  Ger.  spiwan;  Ger. 
speien ;  Goth,  speiwan ;  Lat.  spuo ;  Gr.  iTTvui 
ij)tuo),  From  the  same  root  come  spit  and 
puke.] 

A.  Trayisitive : 

1,  To  vomit,  to  puke,  to  eject  from  the 
■toinacb. 

"  Therewith  ahe  ii>euid  out  of  her  61th  je  mftw 
A  floud  of  poysoo  horrible  and  bl&cke." 

Spenser :  F.Q..I.i.  20. 

2,  To  eject,  to  cast  forth. 

••  When  earth  with  slinie  and  mud  la  cover'd  o'«r, 
Or  hollow  places  ipew  their  wat'ry  store." 

Drydtn  :  Virgil ;  Georgic.  i.  176. 

3,  To  eject  or  cast  out  with  loathing  or 
abhorrence. 

"  Keep  my  Btitutes.  and  commit  not  any  of  theso 
abotiiiiiHtioiis,  thnt  the  land  apew  uot  you  out,"— 
Leoiticut  xviiL  2S. 

B.  Intra}is.:  To  vomit;  to  discharge  the 
contents  of  the  stomach. 

■'  If  thou  hast  founden  h.>ny,  ete  of  It  that  sufflceth ; 
for  if  th'm  ete  of  It  out  of  loeaure.  thou  shalt  $p«we, 
and  he  uedy  and  poure."— Cftt*uc«r."  Tale  of  MelU}eus. 

■pew  (ew  as  u),  spue,  s.  [Spew,  v.]  Vomit ; 
that  whirh  is  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

8pew'-er»  spu'-er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  spexo ; 
-er.l    One  who  spews  or  vomits. 

•  flpew'-i-ness  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  spewy; 
-n£ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spewy  ; 
wetness,  damp. 

"The  coldnes3  saA  tpewinets  of  the  soil."— Gaud«n. 

■pew'-^  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  speiw;  -i/.]  Wet, 
damp,  boggy. 

*'  The  lower  vallies  In  wet  winters  are  eo  Jp(*wy,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  ieed  them." — Mortimer :  But- 
bandry 

8pllci9'-el«  s.    [Sphacelus.]    Gangrene. 

Bplia9-e-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  I^at ,  from  Lat. 
sphacelus  (q.v.).  *  Named  from  the  gangrene- 
looking  fructihcation.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphacelaridae. 
Jointed,iigid,distii'hously-branched,  feathery, 
filamentous  fronds,  of  olive  colour,  with  an 
expanded  terminal  cell,  containing  a  granular 
mass. 

■phif-e-lS-r'-l-dse, ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spho 
celaiiia);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •id(v.\ 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Fucaceae,  tribe  Halyserese. 
[Bpuacblahia..! 


•  8plia9  -el-ate,  v.i.  &  t.    [Sphacel.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  gangrenous,  as  flesh  ;  to  mor- 
tify. 

"The  akin,  hy  the  rreaX  distention.  havluK  heen 
rendered  very  thin,  will.  If  not  taken  away,  i^hncn'ufe, 
andthareatdegeneratelntoa cancerous  ulcer.  ^Sharp  : 
Surgery. 

2.  To  decay  or  become  carious,  as  a  bone. 

B.  Tratis. :  To  affect  with  gangrene. 

"  The  long  retention  of  matter  aphacet'Jtet  th« 
bfiuu." — Sharp:  Surgery. 

sph^9'  -  el  -  ate,  spha9'  -  el  -  at  -  ed,  a. 

[Sphacelate,  v.] 
Bot. :  Decayed,  withered,  dead. 

8pha9-el-'a'-tion,  s.  [Sphacelate,  v.}  The 
process  of  becoming  or  making  gangrenous  ; 
raortiti  cation. 

8phS.9' -  el  -  if  m,  8plia9-el-i9'-mus.  s. 

[Sphacelus.]     A  gan^irene ;  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain. 

8pll^9'-e-lus,  8.    [Gr.   <r«i>aie«Xos  (sphakelos), 
from  <r<f>di<ii  (spkazo)  =  to  kill ;  Fr.  sphacele.] 
MedicaZ  dt  Surgical : 

1.  Gangrene  ;  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a 
living  animal. 

2.  Death  or  caries  of  a  bone. 

Sphaar-,  sphcBr-o-  (ser  as  er),  pr^.  [Gr. 
a-4talpa  {sphaira)  =  a  ball,  a  sphere.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  a  ball  or  sphere. 

8pliS9r-ai-9e'-a  (ear  as  er).  s.  [Pref.  sphcer-, 
a.TidGr.a\Kea{dlkea)  =  a.  kind  of  wild  mallow.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malvea.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  toothed  or  three-  to  five-iobed  leaves,  a 
three-leaved  deciduous  involucre,  a  five-cleft 
calyx,  five  petals.  Chiefly  from  South 
America.  Adecoction  of Sphceralceaci splat ina 
is  given  in  Brazil  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels. 

Bphsdr-Sok'-thG-ed  (cer  as  er),  ».  p^    [Mod. 
Lat  sphwranthus :  Lat.  ftjm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -e(B.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteroideae. 

sphser-Sji'-thuB   (ser  as  er),   $.     [Pref. 

sph(Br;  and  Gr.  ai-t^os  {aathos)—&  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphseran these. 
Sph<eranthus  indicus  (or  vwllis),  a  composite 
plant  with  globular  heads  of  purple  flowers, 
common  in  India  in  rice  fields,  is  considered 
anthelmintic,  alterative,  depuiatory,  cooling 
and  tonic,  and  diuretic.  The  powder  of  the 
root  is  said  to  be  stomachic,  and  the  bark 
ground  and  mixed  with  whey  a  remedy  for 
piles.     {Calc.  Exhib.  Rep.) 

8ph»r-en'-ch^-ma  (cer  as  er).  s.     [Pref. 
sphrer-,   and   Gr.  eyxv[j.a  {eiigchuma)  =  &n  in- 
fusion. 1 
Bot.  :  Merenchyma  (q.v.). 

spliaar'-i-a  (cer  as  er),  «.  (Gr.  c^taipiov 
(sphairion),  dimin.  from  aiixilpa  (sphaira)  =  a. 
sphere.  Named  from  the  globular  torm  of 
the  species.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphaeriacei  (q.v.). 
Peritheeia  carbonaceous,  completely  exposed, 
partially  sunk  into  the  matrix,  or  covered  by 
the  cuticle  antl  accompanied  by  a  growth  of 
threads,  constituting  tlie  mycelium.  Known 
species  about  500,  of  whic-li  about  200  are 
British.  They  are  found  at  all  seasons  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  on  leaves,  on  fir  cones,  &c. 

gphser-i-a'-ce  i  (aer  as  er).  s.  pi  [Mod. 
I^t.  sph(eri{a):  Lat.  niasc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Ascomycetes.  They 
have  carbonaceous  or  membranaceous  cysts, 
or  peritheeia  composed  of  cells  or  very  rarely 
of  interwoven  threads,  with  a  pore  or  narrow 
slit  at  the  top,  which  often  ends  in  a  nipple  or 
crest.  Lining  the  cysts  is  a  gelatinous  niiiss  of 
asci  and  parapliyses  (barren  tlu-eiids).  Found 
on  decayed  wood,  stems,  algie,  dung,  soil,  &c. 
(Berkeley.) 

8pll39r-id'-l-a,  S.  pi.      tSPH.ERIDlOM.] 

Zool. :  Stalked  appendages  with  button-like 
heads  covered  with  cilia,  found  in  most  recent 
sea-urchins.  They  are  supposed  to  be  organs 
of  sense,  probably  of  taste.    {Loven.) 

8pTi99r-id-i-i'-n£e  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  sp}u.eridi{ui)i) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ina:.'] 

Entom. :  A  sub  family  of  Hydrophilidee, 
living  on  the  dung  of  land  animals. 


sphEer-id'-I  iim  (»  as  er),  a.  [Gr.  <T*aipt- 
Siov^sfiknlridiun),  dimin.  fivdii  <r<pal(}a (sphaira) 
=  a  sphere.  Bo  named  from  the  spherical 
shape  of  the  insects.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphtpridiinffl 
(q.v.).  Three  are  British,  the  type  being 
Spharidium  scarabmontes. 

8pli89r-i8-ter'-i-iim  (ear  as  er),  s.    (Lat., 

from  Gr.  tr-itaipto-TTJptof  (sphniristrrion),  from 
a-<iiaipiarTT]<:{spluiiriste^)  =&  ball-player;  a4>aipa 
(sphaira)  =  a  ball,  a  globe.] 

Anc.  Arch.:  A  court  for  the  exercise  of 
ball-playjiig;  a  tennis-court. 

8ph89r'-xte  (e&r  as  er),  s.  [I^t.  aphcem  =  a 
sphere;  sulf.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  globular  con- 
cretions without  fibrous  or  concentric  atruo 
ture.  Hardness.  4 ;  sp.  gr.  2*5S6 ;  lustre, 
greasy-vitreous  ;  colour,  light-gray  ;  translu- 
cent. Compos.  :  phosphoric  ai:i<i,  261  ;  alu- 
mina, 47'4  ;  water,  26*3  =  100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula  5Al203,2P06+ 16H0.  Oc- 
curs  in  fissures  in  limonite  at  Zajecov,  Bo- 
hemia, in  Lower  Silurian  schists. 

8plisar-d-l>Ias'-tiis  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref, 
sph<xro;  and  Gr.  /JAaoros  (blastos)=  a  sprout, 
a  shoot.) 

Bot. :  A  cotyledon  which  rises  above  ground, 
bearing  at  its  end  a  spheroid  tumour. 

sphsBr-o-clir'-^-a   (asr  as   er),  s.    [Pref. 

sp/uFro-,  and  Gr.  Kopva  (karua)  =  a  walnut 
tree.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Santalaceee.  SphcBrocarya 
edulia  is  ea^n  in  Nepaul. 

8pli89r-o-co-balt'-ite  (ssr  as  er),  s.    [Pret 

sphcero-^  and  Eng.  cobaltite.\ 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  small  spherical 
masses,  having  crystalline  structure,  with 
roselite,  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  Colour,  ex- 
ternally velvet  •  black,  internally  rose-red. 
Hardness,  4;  sp.  gr.  4*02  to  4-13.  An  analy- 
sis yielded  :  carbonic  acid,  34  "65  ;  protoxide  of 
cobalt,  58'86;  sesquinxideof  iron,  3'41  ;  Hme, 
1*80;  water,  l-22  =  99-94,  which  corresponds 
to  the  formula  C0CO3,  which  requires,  CUj, 
36-94,  CoO,  63-06. 

8ph89r-oH!oc-9i'-tes  (aer  as  er),  s.  [Mod. 
Lat  sph(Brococc(iis) :  suff.  -ites.] 

Palceobot.  :  A  genus  of  Algols.  British 
species  two— one  from  the  Lias  and  one  from 
the  Lower  Jurassic. 

8phs9r-o-c6c-coid'-e-a,    8ptaaar-o-o5o'- 

9e-a  (88r  as  er),  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  sph<erO' 
cocc(iis),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Ceiamiaceae  (q.v.) 
(Liadley),  placed  under  the  Rhodospennese 
(Berkeley).  Frond  cellular,  enclosing  clnsely 
packed,  oblong  granules  arising  from  the  base, 
witliin  a  spherical  cellular  envelope,  which 
finally  burst-s.  Tetraspores  in  indefinite 
heaps  scattered  over  the  frond.    (Liiidley.) 

8ph»r-d-c6c'-cu8  (aer  as  er),   ».    [Pret 

sphtero-,  and  Lat  coccus  —  a  beiry,  a  kernel.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spharococcoidea 
(q.v.).  Now  nearly  restricted  to  two  European 
species. 

8t>li»r'-d-don  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  spJusr-, 
and  Gr.  oSous  (odous),  genit.  oSofro?  (odontos) 
=  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pa^rina  (q.v.),  with  one 
species  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

sphser-o-don'-ti-dae  (ter  as  cr),  s.  pL 

[aPHi:RODON.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes.  Body 
oblong,  with  rhombic  scales  ;  dm^al  and  anU 
fins  short  (q.v.);  vertebrae  ossifieil,  but  not 
completely  closed  ;  tail  honiocercid  ;  fins  with 
fulcra;  teeth  on  palate  globular.  Type-genus 
Lepidotus  (q.v.),  made  by  Owen  the  type  of 
his  Lepidotidse. 

8phaer'-d-du8  (aer  as  er),  s.  [Pref.  sphcer-t 
and  o5oiJ?  (wioii^)  =  a  tootli.J 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Pycnodontidfe.  One 
Britusli  species,  .'<phfrrodus  gigas,  fioin  the 
Kuiuneridj^e  Clay  of  Shotover  and  from  the 
Jura  Mountains. 

8phser-6-ga8'-tra  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.    [Pref. 
spha:ro-,   and  Gr.  >ao-T»jp  (gaster),  genit.  ya<T- 
Tpos  (<7a5( mv)  =  the  belly.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Araneida. 


b^l.  bo^ ;  poiit,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hiii,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  tbln.  this ;  8ln,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =  & 
-cian* -tlan  =  shiu.  -tion, -b1o&  =  shun; -|ioii« -51011  =  zbuiu  -clous, -tloos, -ttioos  =  alius,  -ble. -die,  Ac.  =  b$l,  d9L 
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sphceroma— sphenographer 


Bphser'-d-ma  (ser  as  er),  5.  [Gr.  o-i^aipw^a 
{sphairovut)  =  aiiytliint?  niunJ.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genusof  Sp]ntromid«(q.v.), 
with  several  specifs,  which  are  vegetahle- 
feeders,  ami,  Hke  many  of  their  allies,  inive 
the  |)t)\ver  of  rolling  theraselvea  into  a  ball. 

fiphserom' i-dse  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  sphafTom(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Nafcitorial  Isnpo'la.  with 
several  genera,  in  some  of  which  the  branchial 
endopoditps  are  transversely  ftilded,  so  as  to 
approach  those  of  the  Xiphusura  (q.v.). 

•  sphser-o-ne'-me-i  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi  (Mod. 
Lat.,  from  pref.  sphasro-,  and  Gr.  f^^a  (Jienia) 
=  yani.] 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  Gasteromycetes.  The 
species  placed  under  it  are  now  believed  to  be 
immature  states  of  other  Funt;als. 

sphaer-o-m'-tej  (ser  as  er),  5.  (Gr.  <r*at- 
fMV  (^sphaii'6)i),  yenit.  o'^atpuii'oj  (sphaird)ws) 
=  a  round  fishiiig-net.] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Cystidete,  with  five 
British  species  characterizing  the  middle  di- 
vision of  the  Bala  or  Caraduc  rocks. 

sphser-o-ph6r;-i-dce,  sphaer-o-pho-ra'- 
ce-ae  (ser  as  er),  s.  pi.  [.Mod.  Lat.  spluEr- 
opli^oroii);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecE.] 

But- :  A  family  of  Gasterothalamefe  (q.v.). 
Apotliecia  formed  in  the  swollen  poiuts  of 
the  tliallus,  bursting  irregularly. 

8pliser-6ph'-6r-6n  (ser  as  er),  s.  tPref. 
sphitro',  and  Gr.  <f>op€u}  (phoreo)  —  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spheerophoridfe 
(q.v.),  Sphcerophoron  coralloides  is  not  un- 
common on  sand-rocks  among  mosses.  S. 
compactum  is  less  common. 

aphBBr-6-si-der'-ite(aer  as  er),  spher-o- 
81-der'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  sphcero-,  and  Eug. 
siderite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Siderite  (q.v.)  occurring 
in  globular  form  with  radiating  fibrous  struc- 
ture ill  cavities  in  basaltic  rocks.  The  name 
is  sometimes  misapplied  to  ordinary  massive 
clay-ironstones. 

Bphaer'-o  spore  (aer  as  er),  s.    [Pref,  spkae- 
ro-,  and  Eng.  spore.] 
Bot. :  The  quadruple  spore  of  some  Algals. 

BphsBr-o-stil'-bite  (ser  as  er),  s.  [Pref. 
sphcero-t  and  Eng.  stitbite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  stilbite  sometimes 
mixed  with  mesolite,  occurring  in  spheres, 
mostly  nnnute,  having  a  fibrous  railiating 
structure,  with  otlier  zeolites  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye. 

sphwr-o-zy'-ga  (ser  as  er),  s.    [Pref.  sphce- 
ro-  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  <uy6f  (ziigoii)  =  a  yoke.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Anabaina  (q.v.). 

Bphaer-u-lar'-i-a  (ser  as  er),  s.  (From 
Lat.  sp/ifsni/a  — a  little  sphere.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Nematode  worms,  family 
Gordiidre,  founded  by  Dufnur,  1S36,  on  a  spe- 
cimen {Sphcerularia  bombi)  discovered  by  hiiu 
in  the  abdominal  cavities  of  Bombiis  terrestris 
and  B.  hortorwn.  Lnbbock  has  since  found 
it  in  other  species  of  that  genus,  and  also  in 
Apathvs  vestalis  {Nat.  Hist.  Rev-^  Jan.,  18f31). 
He  estimated  the  female  to  be  28,000  times 
larger  than  the  male,  which  is  frequently 
found  united  to  his  larger  companion. 

8pU0er*-u-lite  (ser  as  er),  s.    [Sphertjlite.] 

8phSg'-ne-i,  sphag-na'-je-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
spha'jn{um) ;  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  or  fem. 
-acecB.] 

Bot.  :  Bog-mosses ;  an  order,  tribe,  or  family 
of  operculate  musses.  Proper  roots  waiitiii'i ; 
braufhes  fasciculate  ;  leaves  \vith  two  kinds 
of  cells— one  narrow,  elongated,  and  filled  with 
chlorophyll ;  the  other  hyaline.  Capsule 
sessile,  globose,  in  the  elonjrated  sheath  ;  at 
first  spores  apparently  of  two  kinds,  the 
tirat  in  sets  of  four,  the  last  in  sets  of  six- 
teen.   [Sphagnum.] 

Sph^g'-notis,  0..  [Sphagnum.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  bog-moss ;  mossy. 

epilog' -ntim,  s.  [Lat.  sphagnos :  Gr.  a4>dyt'o<; 
(sphagnos),  o-f^aKos  (spfeafcos)  =  (1)  sage,  (2)  a 
lichen.] 

Bot.  :  The  only  genus  of  Sphagnei  (q.v.)  It 
occurs  in  all  temperate  climates.      At  first 


only  one  species,  Spkag/mm  paltistre,  was  ad- 
mitted, then  it  was  multiplied  into  fourteen, 
then  the  number  fell  to  four,  then  rose  attain 
to  nine,  thouL;h  some  were  doubtful.  They 
form  a  great  part  of  every  bog 
in  n\oory  districts.  [Peat.] 
Tiiey  make  excellent  bedding 
material ;  and  wlien  they  be- 
come lumpy  they  can  be  re- 
stiired  to  their  original  soft- 
ness by  being  taken  out, 
jilaced  in  wati-r,  and  then 
dried.  In  the  northern  re- 
gions they  are  used  for  lining 
ck  thes,  especially  boots,  and 
as  wicks  for  lamps.  They 
afford  excellent  material  for 
enveloping  and  preserving 
the  roots  of  plnnts  which  have 
to  be  sent  a  long  distance.  bphagndm. 

Sphag-ol'-O-biis,  s.  [Gr.  o-i^av^  (sphage)  = 
the  throat,  and  Au^o?  (lobos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Bucerotida?,  with  one 
species  {Sphagolohus  atratiis,  the  Black  Horn- 
bill),  from  tlie  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
often  classed  with  Bnceros,  but  has  been 
separated  by  some  authors  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  casque. 

Spll^l'-er-lte,  s.  [Gr.  <r<^aKep6q  (sphaleros)  = 
treacherous;  suff.  -iteiMin.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Blende  (q.v.).  This 
nanie  was  originally  proposed  by  Haidingrr, 
because  Blende  had  been  applied  to  other 
species,  but  it  was  lost  sight  of  till  Dana 
resuscitated  it.  It  is  as  yet,  however,  used  by 
few  mineralogists. 

sphal  -  er  -  o-car'-  pi-um,  sphal  -  er  -  6  - 
car'-pum,  s.  [Gr.  trt^aXepos  (sphaUros)  = 
slippery,  and  Kopn-os  (karpos)=  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  with  a  one-seeded,  indehiscent 
pericarp,  enclosed  witlun  a  fleshy  perianth. 
Lindley  places  it  under  his  collective  fruits. 

Sphar'-gi-dce,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  spharg{is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtB]    [Sphabois.] 

Sphar'-gxs,  3.  [Gr.  <r4>apayl^to  (spharagizo)  = 
to  roar  luudly.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cheloniates,  with  a  single 
species,  Sphargis  coriacea,  often  made  tlie 
type  of  a  family  Sphargidse.  The  skin  re- 
sembles thick  leather,  and  contains  bony  de- 
posits, arranged  like  mosaic,  but  this  derniiil 
shield  is  not  united  to  the  vertebrte  and  ribs. 
The  bones  of  the  paddles  are  extremely  simple, 
and^  claws  are  absent.  The  genus  is  an  ex- 
tremely ancient  type,  little  progress  having 
been  made  in  the  development  of  a  bony  cara- 
pace ;  and  Cope  discovered  in  the  Chalk  of 
Kansas  a  form,  which  he  named  Protostega, 
allied  to  Sjiliargis. 

8phe'-9i-a,  s.  [Gr.  <T4>-n^  (sphe^),  genit.  <r^ii»cds 
{sphekos)  =  a  wasp.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  ^geriidae.  Abdomen 
moderately  stout,  no  anal  tuft.  British 
species  two,  Spkecia  api/ormis,  the  Hornet 
Moth,  and  S.  bembeci/ormis,  the  Lunar  Hornet 
Moth.     [Hornet- MOTH.] 

1 8phe'-9i-d£e.  t  sphe'-gi-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  sphex,  genit.  sphecUi{is),  sphegid^is);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [Sphex.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Fossorial  Hjmaen- 
optera,  often  merged  in  Crabronidre  (q.v.). 
Antennie  generally  slender,  with  long  joints, 
prothorax  forming  a  distinct  neck ;  base  of 
the  abdomen  constricted  into  a  long  petiole. 
Genera,  Sphex,  Pepsis,  Pompilus,  Ammo- 
phi  la,  &c. 

sphen-,  pr^,    [Spheno-.] 

sphen-a~can'-tlius,  s.  [Pref.  spAeu-,  and  Gr. 
aKavda'iakantha)  =a  spine.] 

Paloiont.  :  Agenus  of  Platiiostomes,  founded 
on  spines  from  the  Coal-measures. 

Sphene,  s.     [Gr.  <T(/)tJc  (sphen)  =  a  wedge.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Titanite  (q.v.). 

Sphen- is' -^i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphenis- 
c{iui) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,] 

Ornith.:  A  familyof  Natatorial  Birds,  equiva- 
lent to  Huxley's  Siiheniscomorph^  (q-v.).  By 
some  axithors  tlie  genera  are  subdivided. 

splic-nis-c6-mor'-phse.  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat., 

from    eplieniscus,    and   Gr.   /uop0>i   {morphe)  = 
form.] 


Ornith.:  A  family  of  .Schizognathse  (q.v.). 
It  contains  three  genera:  Kudyptes,  SplicTiia- 
cus,  and  Aptenodytes.  (Pioc.  Zool.  Soc,  1807, 
p.  458.) 

sphen-is'-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  a-<t)i)via-Kos  (splieniskos), 
dimin.  from  cr(i^r  {!^phen)  =  SL  wedge.  From 
the  shape  of  the  bill.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Spheniscidfe.  Bill 
shoitish,  compressed;  maxilla  ending  in  a 
conspicuous  ho(.tk.  Four  species,  one  ranging 
as  far  north  as  the  Galapagos. 

sphen-o-,  sphen-,  pre/.  [Gr.  <r<j>7)y  (sphen), 
genit,  cj'^Tjt'ds  {sphciios)  =  a  wedge.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling  a  wedge  in  shape. 

sphe no-maxillary,  a. 

A  nat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  jaws  and  the 
sphenoid  bone :  as  the  sphe 7io- maxillary  fis- 
sure and  fossa. 

spheno-orbital,  a. 

Amit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  orbital  bones 
and  to  the  sphenoid. 

spheno-palatine,  spheno-palatin- 
ate,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palate  bones 
and  to  the  sphenoid ;  as  the  spkeno-palatiiie 
artery,  foramen,  and  ganglion. 

spheno-parietal,  a. 

Anat. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  parietal  and 
the  si'henoid.  Between  these  is  the  spheno- 
parietal suture. 

spheno-temporal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temporal  and 
tlie  sphenoid  bones. 

8phen-6-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and 
Gr.  »ce«^aA»)  {kephale)  =  the  head.] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  malformation  of  the  head  in 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium  assumes 
a  wedge-like  aspect. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Berycidae,  from  the 
Chalk. 

Sphen'-O-clase,  s.  [Pref.  sjihcno-,  and  Gr. 
/cAao-is  {klasis)  =  a  fracture.] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  which,  when 
struck,  breaks  into  wedge-shajied  fragments. 
Hardness,  5"5  to  0  ;  sp.  gr.^3'2  ;  lustre,  feebie  ; 
colour,  pale  grayish-yellow;  sub-translucent. 
An  analysis  yielded:  silica,  4008;  alumina, 
13-04  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  4*77 ;  protoxide  of 
manganese,  3 "23  ;  magnesia.  G'25  ;  lime,  26  50 
=  99'87.  Found  at  Gjelleback,  Norway,  in 
layers  in  a  granxUnr  limestone. 

8phen'-d-d6n,    s.     [Gr.    tj^r^v  (sphen)  =  a 

wedge ;  suff.  -odon.] 

1.  Palceo7U. :  A  genus  of  Bradypodidge,  from 
the  bone-caves  of  Brazil. 

2.  Zool  :  The  sole  recent  genus  of  Rhy»- 
choceplialia  (q.v.),  with  one  species,  SplwuO' 
don  putictaiiis  (Uutteria  punctata),  from  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  cfUled  Tuat^ra  by  the 
Maoris.     Ex- 


double  horizontal  bar  across  tlie  temporal 
region,  the  firm  coiuiection  of  the  quadrute 
bone  with  the  skull  and  the  pterygoid  bones, 
biconcave  vertebrse  as  in  the  Geckos  and 
many  fossil  Crocodilians,  the  presence  of  an 
abdominal  sternum,  and  uncinate  processes 
to  the  ribs  (as  in  Birds). 

sphen'-o-dus,  5.  [Pref.  spJien-,  and  Gr. 
oflou?  iodoiis)  =  a  tooth.] 

PnlcEont.  :  A  genus  of  Lanmidffi,  founded  on 
teeth  from  the  Jurassic. 

sphen'-o-gram,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
ypdni^a  (gramiua):=:  a  writing,  a  letter.]  A 
cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  character,  [-gram.] 

Sphen-6g'-ra-pher,  5.  [Ens.sphenogmpfidi); 
•er.]  One  wlio  is  skdled  in  sphenograpliy,  or 
the  deciphering  of  cuneiform  inscriptions. 


f&te,  ^t,  fare,  9.midst»  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fnU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


sphenographic— spherical 
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Sphen-o-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sphtnoqraphiy): 
•ic.J    Ol  ur  peitainiug  to  sphenograpliy. 

sphen-og -ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  spheno- 
graphiy);  -ist.]    A  sphenograplier  (q.v.). 

Bphen-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
y^a-^u)  igrapli''>)  —  1u  write.]  The  act  or  art  of 
wi  iting  in  cuneiform  or  arrow-sliaped  letters 
or  cliaract-ers  ;  the  art  of  deciphering  ciinei- 
fonn  writings  or  characters;  that  branch  of 
philological  science  which  concerns  .itself 
with  cuneiform  writings. 

ephe-nog'-yil-e,  s.  [Pref.  spheTW-,  and  Gr. 
yuvrj  {guiie)  =  a  female.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphenogyneae 
(q.v).  Garden  plants  ;  their  flowers  oranse 
colour,  barred  with  Mack.  They  were  brought 
originally  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

sphen-o-gyn'-e-flBt  s.  pi.   (Mod.  Lat.  spJieno' 
gijnie):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  jidj.  sulf.  -ece.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae. 

sphen'-oid,  a.  &  s.  [Gt.  o-(/)^i'  (s}'hen)=  sl 
wedge,  and  elSos  (eidos)=  form,  appearance.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Resembling  a  wedge ;  wedge- 
shaped. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anat. :  The  spbenoid-boneCq.v.). 

2.  CrystalL  :  A  we-lge-shaped  crystal  con- 
tained under  four  equal  isosceles  triangles. 

Sphenoid-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  A  wedge-shaped  bone  placed  across 
the  base  of  the  skull  ni^ar  the  middle,  and 
helping  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
the  orbits,  and  the  posterior  nares.  It  has  a 
central  part  or  body,  two  pairs  of  lateral  ex- 
pansions called  the  great  and  small  wings, 
and  another  pair  pointing  downwards  called 
the  pterygoid  processes.     (Quain.) 

sphen-oid'-al, a.  [En^. sphenoid ;-aI.'\  Sphen- 
oid (q.v.) :  as',  the  sphenoidal  tissure,  the  sphen- 
oidal .sinus,  &c. 

sphen-o-lep'-is,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Or. 
Aeirts  {lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

FalfEont. :  A  genus  of  Esoeidse,  with  long 
wedge-sliaped  scales,  from  tlie  freshwater 
limestone  of  Aix  and  the  gypsum  of  Paris. 

spbcn-on'-chiis  (pi.  sphen-on'-chi),  s. 

[Prt'f.  spheti;  and  Gr.  oyKO-;  {ongkoi)  =  a  hook, 
a  barb.] 

Palceont.  :  One  of  the  hooked  cephalic 
dermal  spines  of  Hybodus  and  Acrodus,  spe- 
cimens of  which  genera  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  showing  the 
spines  (not  more  than  four  in  any  individual) 
17*  situ,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  four  was 
the  normal  number,  or  if  they  occurred  in  all 
the  species.  On  these  spines  Agassiz  founded 
a  genus  Sphenonchus,  which  he  placed  with 
the  Hybodontidse.  This  has,  of  course,  lapsed, 
and  the  word  Spbenonchus  has  now  no  gen- 
eric signification. 

splien-oph'-yl-lum,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and 
Gr.  (j>v\Xof  {pkullon)  —  a  leaf.] 

Pala;obot.  :  A  genus  of  Equisetaceaa(?),  allied 
to  (or,  according  to  Mr.  Carruthers,  iJenlical 
with)  Calamites.  They  have  verticillate  leaves, 
like  reversed  wedges.  Four  species  fiom  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Somerset  and  New- 
castle ;  others  from  North  America. 

aphen-op'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and  Gr. 
nrepi?  {pteTis)  =  a,  kind  of  fern.] 

PaUeobot.  :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  having  the 
leaves  twice-  or  thrice-pinnate  ;  the  leaflets 
not  adhering  to  therachis  by  their  whole  base, 
but  resembling  small  wedges  reversed,  the 
nervuves  dividing  pinnately  from  the  base. 
From  the  Devonian  to  the  Wealden.  In  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  there  are  thirty-four  spe- 
cies, and  in  the  Jurassic  seventeen. 

•plien-o-spon'-dyl-us,  s.  [Pref  sj^Jieyw-, 
and  iir.  <r7Tov6v\<K  {sponduhs)  =  a  vertebra.] 

Pahvant. :  A  genus  of  Deinos.inria  or  Croco- 
dilia,  from  the  Purbeck  beds  and  the  Wealden. 

«phen-6-za-mi'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  spheno-,  and 
Mud.  Lat.  za  lit  lies  {q.v. ).^ 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Cyeads,  from  the 
European  Jurassic  rocks. 

*&pher'-al,  a.    [Eng.  sphe)ie);  -aX.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spheres  or  hfea- 
venly  bodies  ;  inhabiting  the  spheres.  {Lytton: 
Cojctons,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  i.) 


2.  Rounded  like  a  sphere  ;  sphere-shaped  ; 

hence,  symmetrical,  perfect. 

sphere,  *spere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  es;5cre;  Fr.  sphere, 
from  Lat.  sphivra ;  Gr.  o-^atpn  (sphhira)  =  (1)  a 
ball  for  playing  with,  (2)  a  sphere,  a  globe.] 
L  Oi-diJiary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

(2)  An  orb,  a  globe,  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  the 
stars,  or  planets  ;  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

"First  the  Buu, 
Amlglitj'  tpher€,  be  Irauit^d." 

JJUt.jn  :  P.  L.;  v\i.  3K. 

(3)  An  orbicular  body  representing  the 
earth  or  the  apparent  heavens ;  a  celestial 
or  leiTestrial  globe. 

"  Conon.  and  what's  liU  name  who  made  the  inhere. 
And  sbuw'd  Ui«  seasoiis  uf  tlie  Blidiug  year.' 

llrydeti :   Virgil;  iicl.  ill.  61. 

•(4)  A  circular  body  ;  a  disc. 
"  With  a  broader  sphere  the  moon  looks  down." 

UooiU    {Annandale.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Circuit  or  range  of  action,  knowledge,  or 
influence;  compass,  provin(;e,  employment. 

"  Tlie  narrow  sphere  of  our  reiejuchea."— Cook  ." 
Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iL 

(2)  Rank;  order  or  class  of  society. 
^(3)  An  orbit,  a  socket. 

"Make  my  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 
spheres."  iJiakesp. :  Matnlet,  L  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  any 
one  of  the  concentric  and  eccentric  revolving 
transparent  shells  in  which  the  heavenly  boiiies 
were  supposed  to  be  fixed,  and  by  which  they 
were  carried  so  as  to  produce  their  apparent 
motions.  The  word  now  signifies  the  vault  of 
heaven,  which  to  the  eye  seems  the  concave 
side  of  a  hollow  sphere,  and  on  which  the 
imaginary  ciicles  marking  the  positions  of 
the  equator,  tlie  ecliptic,  &c.,  are  supposed  to 
be  drawn.  It  is  that  portion  of  limitless 
space  which  the  eye  is  powerful  enough  to 
penetrate,  and  appears  a  hollow  sphere  because 
the  capa(;ity  ot  the  eye  for  distant  vision  is 
equal  in  every  direction. 

"  What  stately  buiUUng  durst  so  high  extend 
,  Her  lofty  tourea  unto  the  starry  sphtre." 

Spenser:  F.  (;.,  I.  x.  66. 

2.  Geom.:  A  solid  or  volume  bounded  by  a 
surface,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  within,  called  tlie  centre.  Or 
it  is  a  volume  that  may  be  generated  by  revolv- 
ing a  semi-circle  about  its  diameter  as  an  axis. 
The  distance  from  any  point  of  the  surface  to 
the  centre  is  called  a  radius  of  the  sphere. 
Every  section  of  a  sphere  made  by  a  plane  is 
a  circle,  and  all  sections  made  by  planes 
equally  distant  from  the  centre,  are  equal. 
A  circle  of  the  spliere  whose  plane  passes 
through  the  centre,  is  a  great  circle  ;  all  other 
circles  are  small  circles.  All  great  circles  are 
equal,  and  their  radii  are  equal  to  the  radii  of 
the  sphere.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  diameter  by  the  circum- 
ference of  a  great  circle ;  or  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  area  of  four  great  circles.  Denoting  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  by  r,  and  its  dianieter  by 
d,  we  have  the  following  formula  for  the  sur- 
face :  s  =  47rr2  =  mi-  =  3-14159  .  .  .  d^.  Tlie 
volume  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
its  surface  by  one-third  of  its  radius.  It  is 
also  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  volnme  of 
its  circumscribing  cylinder.  The  folU)Wing 
formula  gives  the  value  of  the  volume  of  any 
sphere,  whose  radius  is  r,  and  diameter  is  d  : 
r  =  5  Trr3.  Spheres  are  to  one  anotlier  as  the 
cubes  of  their  diameters. 

3.  Logic:  The  extension  of  a  general  con- 
ception; the  individuals  and  species  com- 
prised in  any  general  conception. 

%  (1)  ArmiUary  sphere :  [Arrullaby]. 

(2)  Doctrine  of  the  sphere  :  The  application 
of  geometrical  principles  to  geogiaphy  and 
astronomy. 

(3)  Harmony  (or  music)  of  the  spheres :  [H  ab- 
MONY,  11  (4).] 

(4)  Oblique  sphere: 

Spherical  projection  :  The  case  in  which  the 
projection  is  made  upon  the  plane  of  tlie 
horizon  of  any  place  not  on  the  equator,  or  at 
the  poles. 

(5)  Parallel  sphere :  [Parallel,  a.]. 

(6)  Projection  of  the  sphere :  [Projection]. 

(7)  Right  sphere :  [Riobt,  a.], 

*  spberc  -  born«  a.  Born  among  the 
spheres  ;  celestial.   (Milton:  Solemn  Music,  2.) 


sphere -melody,  sphere -muBlc,  <■ 

The  harmony  of  the  spheres.     [ilAKMoNV.J 

'sphere, '  sphear,  v.t,    [Sphcub,  b.} 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  place  or  set  among  the  spheres  oi 
heavenly  bodies, 

"  Tlie  KloriiJUH  plnnH  8oI, 
III  uoble  cmiiiciico  euthruuod  and  sphered 
•Amidst  the  other." 

Shakesp. :  Troilu*  *  Cretrida,  1.  S. 

(2)  To  form  into  roundness ;  to  make  lound 
or  roundish. 

*'  Blow,  vflliiin.  tin  thy  s/'hered  hiws  check 
Outdwell  the  piilf'd  Aiiuil")!." 

A/uikesp.  :  JiuUue  A  Crvulda.  iv.  &. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  perfect  or  complete  form 
to ;  to  concentrate. 

"  Not  viiHaala  to  be  beat,  nor  petty  ^alH■s 
To  bo  daiidltid,  iiu,  but  liviiit;  «lll».  uiid  sphered 
Whole  lu  ouiBelves  and  owed  tu  ihuk'." 

Tetnii/3u7i :  J'rincess.  iv.  12». 

flpher'-e-d-type,  s.  [Gr.  tr<f>a.lpa  (sphairay 
=  a  sphere,  and  Eng.  type.] 

Photnij. :  A  positive  collodion  picture  taken 
upon  glass  by  placing  a  mat  before  tin;  plate, 
so  as  to  give  a  distinct  margin  to  the  picture. 

spher'-ic-al,  *  spher'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  sphericus ; 
Gr.  o-i^acputos  (t^pliairikos)  —  like  a  sphere 
(q.v.);  Fr.  sphcrique;  Sp.  e^erico;  Ital. 
sferico.] 

1.  Having  tlie  form  of  a  sphere ;  orbicular, 
globular. 

"Some  ceptaiD  determinate  figure  either  round  or 
angular,  aph<-rical.  cubiciil  ...  or  the  like." — Vud- 
vo-jrth  :  Intell.  .System,  p.  858. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  .sphere. 

*  3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  orbs  of  the 
planets  ;  planetary,    {tihakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2.) 

spherical  -  aherratlon,  s.     [Abebba- 

TION.J 

spherical-angle^  s.    [Angle,  s.] 
spherical-bracketing,  £. 

Arch. :  The  forming  of  brackets  to  support 
latli-and-plaster  work,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  plaster  shall  form  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

spherical  case-shot,  s,    [Shrapnel.] 

spherical-excess,  s.    [Excess.] 

spherical-geometry,  s.  That  branch 
of  geometry  which  treats  ol  aitherical  magni- 
tudes, as  sjilierical  tiiangles,  areas,  and  angles. 

spherical'lnne,  s.  a  portion  of  the 
surtace  of  a  sphere  included  between  two 
great  semi-circles,  having  a  common  diameter. 
The  angle  of  the  lune  is  the  same  as  the  angle 
of  the  planes  of  the  circles.     [Lune.] 

spherical-polygon,  s.  A  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of 
three  or  more  great  circles.  Like  plane  poly- 
gons they  are  named  from  the  number  of  sides 
or  angles.     [Polygon.  ] 

spherical-projection,  s.  A  represen- 
tatiun  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  upon  a 
plane,  according  to  some  geometrical  law,  so 
that  the  ditl'erent  points  in  the  representation 
can  be  accurately  referred  to  their  positions 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  [Primitive- 
circle,  Pbimitive-plane.] 

spherical-pyramid,  s.  A  portion  of  a 
spliere  bounded  by  a  sjilicrical  ptdygon,  and 
by  three  or  mure  sectors  of  yreat  circles  meet- 
ing at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

spherical-sector,  s.  A  portion  of  a 
sphere  which  may  be  generated  by  revolving 
a  sector  of  a  circle  about  a  straight  line 
through  its  vertex  as  an  axis. 

spherical-segment,  s.  A  portion  of  a 
sphere  iiK'ludeti  between  a  zone  of  the  surface 
anil  a  secant  plane,  or  between  two  parallel 
secant  planes. 

Spherical -triangle,  s.  A  spherical 
polygon  of  tiiree  sides.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  bounded  by  the  arcs  of 
three  great  circles.  Tlie  points  where  the 
arcs  meet  are  called  vertices  of  the  triangle, 
and  the  area  are  called  sides. 

spherical-trigonometry,   s.     [Tbiq- 

onojietky.] 

spherical-nngula.  s.  A  portion  of  the 
sphere  Ijduiided  by  a  lune  and  two  semi- 
circles meeting  in  a  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

spherical-zone,  s.  A  poition  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  included  between  two 
parallel  planes. 


boil,  b6y;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench; 
HJlan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion : 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -Inftc 
-  zhuo.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -^e,  &c.  :=  bel,  d^. 
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spherically— sphragistics 


Bpher'-iC-al-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  spherical;  -ly.) 
In  furin  of'a  sphere. 

"Either  spherically  or  anffularly  .flgurata."— Ctt4- 
Vforth :  Iiitetl.  Hyttem,  p.  868. 

splier'-ic-gJ-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spherical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spherical ; 
spliericity. 

"Such  bodies  receive  their  figure  nud  limits  from 
such  Wts  &a  hinder  thtui  from  attaining  to  that  spheri- 
ealuett  they  atm  B.t."—Digby  :  On  Bodies. 

Spher  - 19'-  i  -  ty,  s.  [Fr.  spke. ricite.  ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spherical ;  spherical- 
ness,  globularity,  roundness. 

••  He  espoused  the  correct  view  of  the  earth's  spheri- 
city and  rotation."— G.  S.  Letoet :  Bist.  Philot,,  il.  106. 

•  spher '-i-Cle»  s.  [A  dimin.  from  sphere 
(q.v.).]    A  little  sphere. 

spher' -ics.  s.    [Spheric] 

Geom. ;  The  doctrine  Of  the  properties  of 
the  sphere,  considered  as  a  geometrical  body, 
and  in  particular  of  the  different  circles  de- 
acribed  on  its  surface,  with  tite  methu<l  of 
projecting  the  same  on  a  plane ;  spherical 
geometry  and  trigonometry. 

•spher-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  spkeHfy ; 
c  connect.,  and  suff.  -atioii.]  The  act  of  spheri- 
fying.  the  state  of  being  spheritied. 

"  The  rupture  and  general  spherificition  of  aa  uiaoy 
distinct  uu uniform  rings."— Poe  .■  Eureka,  [  H'orks  lti6l), 
U.  165. 

•  spher-  i  -  form,   *  spher'-  f  -  form,   a. 

[Eng.  sphere,  and  form.]    Having  the  form  of 
a  sphere  ;  spheroidal. 

"  Aristotle  dealt  not  Ingeniously  with  Xenopha- 
nea.  when  from  that  expression  of  his,  that  God 
was  spheruf'Trm,  he  would  infer  that  Xenoplmnca 
made  God"to  be  a  body."— CudwffrfA  ;  JntelL  s\/stem, 
p.  378. 

•  Spher'-i-f^,  v.t.  [Eng.  spltere;  -fy.]  To 
make  or  furin  into  a  sphere. 

"  Seven  uniform  bands  which  were  spherified  irre- 
spectively into  as  many  moona."— /*oe  .■  Eureka  {  Work* 
1664),  ii.  lee. 

6pher'-6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  <i^aXpa{sphaira)  = 
a  liall,  a  sphere,  and  ypd^ia  igrapho)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.] 

Navig. :  An  instrument  invented  for  the 
mechanical  application  of  spherics  to  navi- 
gation. By  its  aid  any  possible  spherical 
triangle  can  be  constructed  without  dividers 
or  scale.  It  consists  of  a  stereographic  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere  upon  a  disc  of  paste- 
board, in  which  the  meridians  and  parallels 
of  latitude  are  laid  down  to  single  degrees. 
By  its  aid,  with  a  ruler  and  index,  the  angular 
position  of  a  ship  at  any  place,  and  the  dis- 
tance sailed,  may  be  readily  and  accurately 
determined  on  the  principle  of  great  circle 
sailing. 

Bpher'-oid,  s.  [Gr.  ffitaipoieiSTj?  (spha'iToieides) 
=  sphere-like,  from  o-<&aipo(s/'Aaira)=asphere, 
and  eT5o?  {eidos)  —  form,  appearance ;  Fr.  spher- 
oide.] 

Geom. :  A  solid,  resembling  a  sphere  in  form, 
and  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  one  of  its  axes.  If  an  ellipse  be  revolved 
about  its  transverse  axis,  the  spheroid  gener- 
ated is  called  a  Prolate  spheroid  ;  if  it  be  re- 
volved about  its  conjugate  axis,  the  spheroid 
generated  is  called  an  Olilate  spheroid.  The 
earth  is  an  oblate  splieroid— that  is,  flattened 
at  the  poles  so  that  its  polar  is  less  than  its 
equatorial  diameter. 

spher-oid'-al,     spher-<Sd'-ic,     spher- 
oid'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  spheroid ;  -at;  -ic  ;  -ical.] 
L  Ord.    Lar^. :    Having    the    form    of  a 
spheroid. 

"  If  these  corpuscles  be  tpheroidicaZ,  or  oval,  their 
shortest  diameters  must  not  be  much  greater  than 
tboae  of  light  "—Cheyne. 

IL  Crystallog. :  Bounded  by  several  convex 
faces. 

spheroidal-bracketing,  s. 

Arch.  :  Bracketing  prepared  for  a  plaster 
ceiling  whose  surface  is  to  fonn  that  of  a 
spheroid. 

Spheroidal-excess,  s.    [Excess,  s.  %.] 

spheroidal- triangle,  s.  A  triangle  on 
the  surface  of  a  spheroid,  analogous  to  a  spher- 
ical triangle. 

8pher-6id'-i-ty,    spher-Sid-ig'-i-ty,    s. 

[Eng.  spheroid,  spheroidic;  -ity.]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  spheroidal. 

apher-om'-e-ter,  s.    [Gr.  'T<f>a'ipa(sphaira)= 


a  sphere,  and  Eng.  meter.]  An  instruraeut 
for  measuring  the  curvature  of  surfaces.  It 
cnnsists  of  a  tliree-armed  frame,  standing  on 
three  steel  pins,  which  form  witli  each  other 
an  equilatei-al  trianL;le ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
instrument  is  a  verti'-al  screw  with  a  fine 
thread,  and  having  a  large  graduated  head. 

spher-o-si-der'-ite,  s.    [Sph^rosiderite.] 

spher'-n-la,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  sphcBra=. 
a  sphere  (qiv.).] 

Bot.  :  A  globose  peridinin  with  a  central 
opening,  through  whiuh  are  emitted  sporidia 
mixed  with  a  gelatinous  pulp.  It  occurs  m 
fungals. 

8pher'-U-late»  a.  [Eng.  spheruU^e);  -ate.] 
Covered  or  studded  with  spherules ;  having 
one  or  more  rows  of  minute  tubercles. 

spher'-ule,  s.  [Spherula.]  A  little  sphere 
or  spherical  body. 

'  Their  pai-ts,  or  little  spherules,  become  more 
neighbourly,  or  cuntit^ous. '  —  Brooke:  Pnivursal 
Beauty,  bk.  iL    (Note.) 

spher' -u-lite,  s.  [Lat.  sph(Ervla  =  a  little 
sphere  or  globe,  and  Gr.  Ai0o?  (lithos)  =  a 
stone;  Ger.  sphdrulU,  sphdrolithe.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  applied  to  a 
variety  of  pearl-stone  or  pitehstone  (q.v.), 
which  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  spheroidal 
concretions,  but  it  is  nuw  applied  to  the  parts 
of  any  rock  which  may  have  a  similar  structure. 

spher-n-lif-ic,  a.     [Eng.  spheruHtie):    -ic.] 
Petrol.  :    Partaking  of  the  structure   of  a 
Spherulite  (q.v.). 

"Sphcr'-^,  a.     [Eng.  spher(e):  -y.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  spheres. 

"  She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb  _^ 
Higher  than  tie  sphery  chime." 

MUton  -.  Comua.  1,021. 

2.  Resembling  a  sphere  or  star  in  round- 
ness, brightness,  or  the  like. 

••  Make  me  compare  with  Hermia's  tphei^  eyne." 
Shakesp.  :  Jlidtummer  Night's  Dream,  li.  S. 

•  sphet'-er-iz©,  v.t.  [Gr.  <r<f)6Tepifci)  {spheter- 
izo),  from  (T<i>eTepoi  {spheteros)  =  their  own; 
a<f»ets  (sp/ieis)  =  they.]  To  appropriate;  to 
make  one's  own.    {Burke.) 

Sphex,  s.  [Gr.  <r<f>^f  (sphex),  genit.  w^ijicdy 
(sphekos)  =  a  wasp.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sphecidse  or 
Sphegidie.  They  are  large,  solitary,  wasp-like 
insects,  some  of  them  two  inches  long.  Tliey 
store  their  nests  with  caterpillars,  whii-h 
they  paralyze  by  two  stings.  Tlie  genus  is 
cosmopolitan.  One  of  the  best  known  species, 
Sphex  fiavipetinis,  is  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

sphig-mom'-e-ter,  «.    [Sphygmometer.] 

Sphinc'-ter«  s.  [Gr.  tr^tyKi-ffp  (sphingkter)  = 
that  which  hinds  tight;  o-(/>tVyu>  {sphinggd)  = 
to  bind  tight.] 

A  nat. :  A  more  or  less  circular  muscle  which 
contracts  or  shuts  any  natural  orifice,  as  the 
bladder,  the  anus,  &c. 

'■  Nature  hds  furtiiahed  the  body  of  this  little  crea- 
ture with  a  K'utinouB  liquid,  whlcii  it  spina  into 
thread,  coarser  or  finer,  aa  it  chooses  to  contract  or 
dilate  its  sphincter."— Goldsmith  :  T/ie  Bee ;  No.  4, 

sphin'-gef,  s.  pi.     [Sphinx,  3.  (3).] 

Sphin-gi'-dSQ,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  sphinx,  genit. 
sphing{is):  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -id/je.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  Sphingina 
(q.v.).  Antennfe  slightly  thickened  in  the 
middle,  generally  terminating  in  a  hooked 
bristle ;  wings  large,  clnthed  with  scales ; 
the  anterior  part  long  and  pointed,  or  with  the 
hind  margin  indented.  Larva  generally  naked, 
with  a  horn  on  the  back  of  the  twelfth  segment. 
Pupa  subterranean.  Many  species,  widely 
extended.  Some  of  those  of  South  America 
strikingly  resemble  the  humming  birds. 

sphin-gi'-na,  s.  [Lat.  sphinx,  genit.  sphin- 
g{is) :  neut.  i>l.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom. :  Spliinges  or  Hawk-moths  ;  a  prnup 
of  Helerocera,  having  the  antenna  fusiform. 
[Crepuscularia,  Hawk-moth  ] 

t  sphin-giir-i'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sphin- 
guri^us);  Lat.  fetTi.  pi.  adj.  suff  -ince.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Synetherina  (q.v.), 
with  three  genera:  Erithiznn,  Cha^tomys,  and 
Sphingurus  (=  Synetheres).  [Tree  -  porcu- 
pines.] 


t  sphin-gur'-US,  s.  (Gr.  u<^i.yyta  {sphinggSi 
—  to  bind  ti;:;IiL,  to  squeeze,  and  oiipa  (oura) 
=  a  tail.]     [EjPHINOURINiE,  Synetherin.*.] 

sphinx  (pi.  sphinx' -e§),  5.    [Lat.,  from  Or. 
o^tyf  {sphin-jx).] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  proposes  riddles,  puts 
puzzles  or  obscure  questions,  or  talks  enig- 
matically. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Antiq. :  A  fabled  monster,  l«alf  woman 
and  half  lion,  said  by  the  Grecian  poets  to 
have  infested  the  city  of  Thebes,  devouring 
its  inhabitants  till  such  time  as  a  riddle  it 
had  proposed  to  them  sli<tuld  be  solved.  The 
riddle  was  as  follows  :  "  Wliat  animal  is  that 
which  goes  on  four  feet  in  the  morning,  on 


SPHINX. 
{From  the  British  Museum.) 

two  at  noon,  and  on  three  in  the  evening?" 
Numerous  victiiris  fell  before  the  monster, 
till  at  length  (Edipus,  who  was  then  at  Thebes, 
came  forward,  and  answered  tlie  sphinx  that 
it  was  Man,  who,  when  an  infant,  creeps  on 
all  fours  ;  when  he  has  attained  to  manhood 
goes  on  two  feet ;  and,  when  old,  uses  a  staff — 
a  third  foot.  The  sphinx  thereujton  flung 
li'-rself  down  to  the  eaith  and  perished ;  and 
(Edipus  w;ts,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Thebans, 
cliosen  their  king. 

2.  Egypt.  Antig. :  A  figure  having  the  body 
of  a  lion,  winged,  and  a  human  (male  or  fe- 
male) head.  Those  with  human  hea<is  were 
called  Androsphinxes.  Sphinxes  are  also  re- 
presented with  the  heads  of  rams  and  hawka 
(Criosphinx,  Hieracosphinx).  The  Egyptian 
sphinx  had  no  wings ;  these  were  added  by 
the  Greek  artists.  The  Grecian  Sphinx  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian. 

3.  Entomology : 

*  (1)  A  comprehensive  genus  under  which 
Linnteus  placed  all  Hawk-moths. 

(2)  The  typical  genus  of  Sphingidse.  Hind 
wings  rounded  at  tlie  anal  anghf,  or  with  a 
hardly  perceptihle  projection.  The  species 
ily  with  great  velocity  in  the  dusk,  remaining 
for  a  time  poised  above  flowers,  sucking  the 
boney  from  them  without  alighting.  The  name 
is  derived  from  tlie  Sphinx-like  attitude  assumed 
by  the  caterpillar  of  Sphinx  Ugustri,  the  Privet 
liawk-moth. 

(3)  Any  individual  of  the  modern  genua 
Sphinx  [;(2)].  In  this  sense  the  plural  i» 
Sphinges. 

4.  Zool. :  [Sphinx-BaboonJ. 

sphinx-baboon,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cynocephalus  sphinx,  a  large  species 
from  the  West  of  Africa,  They  are  good- 
tempered  and  playful  wlieti  young,  but  become 
morose  and  fierce  as  they  grow  ohler.  They 
bear  confinement  well,  and  are  common  In 
menageries. 

Sphr&g'-id,  Sphr&g'-id-ite,  s.  [Gr.  a-^^payU 
(sphragis),  genit.  ff<i>payl&o<;  (sphragidns)  =  a 
seal,  a  signet ;  sutf.  -ite  {Min.).j 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  clay  in  ancient 
times  used  as  a  mediriue,  and  stamped  with  a 
seal,  hence  the  name.  It  was  also  called 
Terra  sigillata,  and  is  the  Terra  Umnia  of 
Pliny.  Compos.  :  like  all  other  clays,  essen- 
tially a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  liut  con- 
tains some  soda,  hence  its  medicinal  use. 

sphra-gis'-tics,  .t.  [Gr.  (r<tpavi(rTiicd5  {sphra- 
gistikos)  =  pertaining  to  seals  or  sealing.] 
isPHRAGiD.l  The  science  of  seals,  their  his- 
tory, peculiarities,  and  distimtions.  Its  chief 
use  is  to  determine  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  documents  to  which  seals  are  affixed. 


i&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot. 
,  w^U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  r^le,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  »;  an  =  kw. 


or.  woi'O, 


sphrigosis— spiculigenous 
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ifphrig'-o-sis,  5.  [Gr.  <T<l>pi.ya<a  {sphrigao)  = 
to  be  full  to  bursting.] 

Veg.  Pathol. :  Morbid  luxuriance  io  plants. 
It  may  exist  in  fruit  trees,  in  cereals,  in  pota- 
toes, &c.  There  is  often  a  ppculiar  greenness, 
sometimes  produced  by  fungi,  which  fore- 
si  ladows  decay. 

SPh^ff'-niic,  a.  [Gr.  tn^ivv/^os  (sphugmos)  = 
the  pulse.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pulse. 

BPhS^S'-nio-graph,  s.  [Or.  a4>vyfji6<:  (sphug- 
vios)  =■  the  pulse,  and  ypd<^tti  {grapho)  =  to 
write,  to  draw.] 

Med.  :  An  instrument  used  for  recording 
the  character  of  the  movements  of  the  pulsi.*. 
An  instrument  for  this  purpose  was  con- 
structed by  Ludwig  in  1847,  and  several  forms 
of  sphyraograph  are  now  in  use.  Tliat  most 
generally  employed  was  tirst  described  by 
Marey  in  18t)3.  It  consists  of  an  ivory  pait, 
which  lests  on  the  pulse,  and  is  connected  witli 
one  end  of  a  delicate  spring,  tlie  other  end 
of  tbfl  spring  being  fastened  to  a  framework. 
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The  movements  of  the  pulse,  acting  on  the 
pad,  are  communicated  to  a  system  of  two 
light  levers,  one  of  which  carries  a  small 
point,  or  pen  (a),  which  produces  a  trace  on  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass  or  paper  (b)  attached  to 
a  brass  phite,  which  is  moved  alung  by  clock- 
work. The  character  of  tlie  trace  thus  pro- 
duced depends  on  the  clmracter  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  pulse,  which  are  magnified  about 
fifty  times  by  means  of  the  levers.  The  in- 
formation gained  by  tlie  examination  of  these 
8i>hytnographic  traces  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  the  diagnosis  of  atl'ections  of  the  heart,  &c. 

Bphyg-mo-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  sphygmo- 
graph;  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphyg*- 
mograph ;  traced  or  marked  by  a  sphygrao- 
grapb. 

«ph5rg-moin'-e-ter,  s.    [Gr.  <r4>vyii6^  (sphng- 

mcs)=  the  pulse,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Mtd.  :  A  comprehensive  name  for  any  in- 
strument for  measuring  and  recording  the 
movements  of  the  pulse. 

sphyg' -mo-phone,  s.  [Gr.  o-cfivvjuio?  (sphug- 
mos) =  the  pulse,  and  0a»ioj (j^hcnu)  =  sound.] 

Med :  An  instrument  devised  to  enable  a 
person  to  determine  the  rhythms,  &c.,  of  the 
pidse  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  electric- 
wire.  (Duiiglisoii.)  The  gas  sphygmoscope 
is  scmetimes  modified,  so  as  to  render  the 
variation  of  the  pulse  audible. 

■ph;y'g'-mo-scdpe,  s.  [Gr.  tr^uv/ids  (sphug- 
mos) ~  the  pulse,  and  o-KOTrew  (skoped)  =  to 
observe.] 

Med. :  An  instrument  for  rendering  the 
mnvemeuts  of  the  pulse  visible.  Marey's 
sphygmoscope  consists  of  a  small  glass  cylin- 
der containing  a  small  indiarubber  bag,  con- 
nected with  a  receiving  and  a  registering 
tambour.  The  expansion  of  the  indiarubber 
bag.  consequent  on  the  pressure  on  the  receiv- 
ing tambour,  compresses  the  air  in  the  cylin- 
der and  so  affects  tlie  recorder.  The  gas 
sphygmoscope  consists  of  a  metal  chamber 
with  a  bottom  of  delicate  membrane,  with  a 
service  pipe  at  the  side  and  a  fine  burner  at 
the  top.  When  the  membrane  is  placed  over 
an  artery  and  the  gas  lit,  the  movement?  of 
the  pulse  are  shown  by  up-and-down  move- 
ments of  the  flame.     [SpHYOMOfHONE.] 

0phy-r£en'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a<i)vpnii'a 
(sphurai7w.)=  a  kind  of  sea-fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  Barracuda,  the  sole  genus  of  the 
family  Sphyrainidse  (q.v.).  Large,  voracious 
fishes  from  the  coasts  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical seas.  Some  of  them  attain  a  length 
of  eight  feet,  and  attack  bathers.  Thev  are 
used  as  food,  but  occasionally  their  flesh  con- 
trac*A  deleterious  properties,  from  their  hav- 
ing led  on  poisonous  fishes. 

ephy-raen'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat  sphyro^ia) ; 
fem.  pL  adj.  sull.  -idcE.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Mugiliformes  (q.v.). 
Body  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  covered  with 


small  cycloid  scales ;  mouth  wide,  armed  with 
strong  teeth, 

'2.  Falfeont. :  They  commence  in  the  Chalk. 
[HvPsoDON,  Sphyr^odus.J 

Spby-rsen'-o-dus,  s.  [Lat.  sphyr(sii{a),  and 
Gr.  yfiuus  (odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  SphyrsenidEe,  from 
the  London  Clay  of  Sheppey  and  the  Eocene 
of  Monte  Bolca. 

Sphy-rap'-i-cu8,  s.  [Gr.  a-<iivpa  (sphum)  = 
a  hammer,  and  Lat.  pic^ts  =  a  woodpecker.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Picidfe,  with  seven 
species  from  the  Nearctic  region,  Mexico,  and 
Bolivia.  .'<phyrapicits  vaTius  is  the  Yellow- 
billed  Woodpecker. 

*  spi'-al,  *  spy-al,  s.    [Spy,  v.] 

1.  Close  watch.    (Udal:  John  vii.) 

2.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"  Caesar  fas  our  tpials  say, 
And  aa  we  know)  rematiia  witli  TamburlaiDe." 
Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  IL  3. 

spi-au'-ter-ite  (au  as  <J^),  s.    [Sw.,  Dan., 
Ger.  spiauter  =  spelter  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Wurtzite  (q.v.). 

spi'-ca,  5.     [Lat.  =  an  ear  of  corn.] 

Surg. :  A  form  of  bandage  resembling  a  spike 
of  barley.  The  turns  of  the  bandage  cross 
like  the  letter  V,  each  leaving  a  portion  un- 
covered. 

Spica  Azixneth.  s.    [Spica  viroikis.] 
spica  descendens,  s. 

Surg.  :  The  uniting  bandage  used  in  recti- 
linear wounds.  It  consists  of  a  double-headed 
roller,  with  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  middle, 
three  or  four  inches  long. 

Spica  Virginis,  Spica  Azimeth,  5. 

Astroti.  :  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  a 
Virginis.  in  the  constellation  Virgo.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  through  two  opposite  angles  of  the 
rectangular  figure  in  the  Great  Bear,  und 
prolonged  with  a  slight  curve,  it  will  pass 
through  Spica  Virginis. 

spi'-cate,  spi'-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  spicatus, 
pa.  par.  of  spico  =  to  furnish  with  spikes ; 
spica  =  an  ear  of  corn.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  spike  or  ear ;  eared  like 
corn. 

spic-ca'-to.  (vlv.    tltal.  =  divided.] 

Mtisic:  A  direction  that  every  note  is  to  be 
played  with  a  distinctand  separate  sound.  It 
is  marked  by  dots  over  the  notes.  In  the  case 
of  instruments  played  with  a  bow,  it  denotes 
that  every  note  is  to  have  a  distinct  bow. 

spi9e,  s.  JO.  Fr.  espice,  from  Lat.  speciem,, 
accus.  of  species  =  a  kind,  a  species  (q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Port,  especia ;  Ital.  spezie;  Fr.  epice. 
Spice  and  species  are  thus  doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  Lit. :  A  kind,  a  species. 

'■  The  jpicM  of  t>eiiauce  ben  three— that  ona  of  them 
Is  aolempne,  another  la  cummune,  aud  the  thridde 
privie."— (.'Aaucw;  Parson's  I'ale. 

2.  Fig. :  A  small  quantity  which  gives 
flavour  or  zest  to  a  greater;  a  small  admixture; 
a  flavouring,  a  sinaek. 

"  If  hy  hard  work.  It  must  be  some  kind  that  has  a 
tpice  of  adventure  in  iV~Century  Jfagazine.  April 

188i,  p.  508. 

II.  Comm. :  A  general  name  for  vegetable 
substances  possessing  aromatic  and  pungent 
properties,  such  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  yinger, 
pepper,  &c. 

Spice -bush,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Oreodaphne  californica;  (2)  Spice- 
wood  (q.v.). 

spice  mill,  s.  A  mill  similar  to  a  coflee 
or  drug-mill,  for  grinding  spices. 

spice-nut,  5.     A  gingerbread  nut. 

*  Spice-plate,  s.  A  plate  on  which  spice 
was  laid,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  take 
spice  with  wine.    (HalHwdl.) 

■' There  was  a  void  of  gpiceplatet  and  wine.'— Coron. 
Anne  Boleyn  {Eng.  Qarner,  il  50). 

spice-wood,  5. 

Bot. :  A  North  American  name  for  Benzoin 
odoriferum.    Called  also  Spice-bush. 

spi9e,  v.t.    [Spice,  s.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  season  with  spice  ;  to  mix  with  spice; 
to  mix  aromatic  substances  with  ;  Ui  season. 


•  2.  To  impregnate  with  a  spicy  odoar. 

"  lu  the  ipiced  Indian  air  by  ni^ht. 

Full  ufteu  she  hjitb  goasip'U  by  my  side." 

SliaktJtp. :  MiUtumnier  .Mjfht'i  I^titm,  U.  L 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  season ;   to  mix  up  with  something 
which  gives  flavour  or  zest. 

"They   will   patrfiriise    a   highly-«^<'«i/  senMational 
melotlrauia."— fl'tiiy  Telegraph,  Sei'L  zv.  ia85. 

*2.  To  render  nice  or  scrupulous. 

'■  Take  it,  'tis  youra. 
Be  not  80  tpir-ed.  it  Is  good  goUl," 

Heuum.  A  t-'let. :  Mad  lowr,  UL 

•spi^'-er,  "spyc-er,  s.    [Eng.  syic(e); -er.J 

1,  One  who  seasons  with  spice. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  spices. 

"  A  ipi/cer  or  grocer  named  Petyr  Gylle."— /"aftyon  I 

ChTonycte :  King  John  (au.  8). 

"spiy-er-y,  s.     [O.Fr.  espicerie:  Fr.  ipicerie.} 

1.  Spices  generally  or  collectively;  aromatic 

substances  used  in  seasoning. 


:ipenaer ."  P. 


rery. 
II.: 


"  With  baUne  aud  wlue.  and  costly  tpicery.'' 
:Spent.         -  f^    '■      • 

2.  A  repository  of  Spices. 

"  The  tpicery.  the  cellar  and  ita  furniture,  are  too 
Weil  known  to  be  here  iueiuted  upon."~A ddUon :  On 
Italy. 

'  Spi-yif'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  spid/er  =  bearing 
spikes  or  ears  ;  spica  —  au  ear,  and  fero  =  to 
bear.]  Bearing  ears,  as  corn ;  producing 
spikes ;  spicated. 

t  spi'-fx-form,  a.    [Lat.  spica  =  &  spike,  and 
fomm  =  form.  ] 
Bot. :  Spike-like. 

8pl'-9S-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spicy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spicy, 

spick,  s.     [Spike  ] 

spick-and-span,  a.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Quite  new  or  fresh,  brand  new. 

"  The  spick-and-span  appearance  preBeuted  by  Mar- 
low  aud  Haatiu^s  alter  tbsir  Jouruey."— Ae/ercre,  Feb 

27.  1987. 

B.  As  adv. :  Quite. 

spick-and-span  new,  a.  [Lit.  =  spike 
and  ihip  new,  that  is,  new  as  from  tiie  work- 
man's hands  ;  cf.  Diit.  spikspehiernieuw  =^  spick 
and  quite  new  ;  Sw.  spik-spdngende  ny.]  En- 
tirely new ;  brand-new.     [Spannew.] 

"  In  the  same  doingn.  to  ai.-ike  a  spick-and-apan  ntw 
world."— Score  ,■  ileUgauntlet,  letter  xL 

spick'-nel,  s.    [Spionel.] 

spi'-cose,  spi'-coiis,  a.  [Lat.  spica  =  an 
ear  or  spike.]  Having  spikes  or  ears  ;  eared 
like  corn  ;  spicate. 

Spi-c6s'-l-t^,  s.  [Eng.  »picos(e);  -ity.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spicose,  or  ol  having, 
or  being  full  of  ears,  like  corn. 

spi'-coils,  o.     [Spicose.] 

spic'-u-la  (pi.  8pic~U-l9B),  8.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  'spica  (q.v.). J 

1.  Bot.:  (1)  A  small  spike,  a  spikelet;  (2^ 
a  pointed,  fleshy,  siiperticial  appendage ;  (3; 
one  of  the  points  of  the  basidia  of  fungals  or 
their  aciculse. 

2.  Zool. :  A  fine  pointed  body  like  a  needle. 
Spiculae  are  found  in  the  body-mass  of  many 
of  the  Protozoa. 

spio'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  spiculum  =  a  dart.) 
Resembling  a  dart ;  having  shaip  points. 

Spic'-u-late,  a.     [Lat.  spicuJatus,  pa.  par.  of 
spiculo  =  to  sharpen  to  a  point ;  spiculum  =  a 
point.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Covered  with  or  divided 
.  into  fine  points. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  fine,  fleshy,  erect 
points. 

*8pic'-u-late.  v.t.  [Spiculate,  a.]  To 
sharpen  to  a  point. 

"  Extend  a  rail  of  e1m.  securely  armed 
With  spiciiiaied  paliinf." 

ita^on  :  English  Oardan,  U, 

splc'-nle,  5.  [Spicula.]  A  needle-shaped  body, 

"  It  la  destitute  of  hard  jwrla.  spicules  or  shelL"— 
ScT^bncr's  Magazine,  June,  1877,  p.  166. 

spic'-u-li-fomi.  a.  [Encr.  spicuU,  and/omj 
Having  the  form  of  a  spicule. 

spic-u-lig'-en-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  spicula  =  a, 
spicule,  and  gignn,  pa.  t.  genni  =  to  produced^ 
Containing  or  jtroducing  spicules. 


boU,  too^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  (hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  tliis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian, -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -9io&  =  2hun.   -clous, -tious, -slous  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^L 
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spiculum— spike 


Bpic-n-lum  (pi.  spic-u-la),  s.     (I^t.  =  a 
little  "sliarp  pomt  or  sting,  diniii).  from  spica 
=  a  tlioru.] 
Zvol. :  Any  hard-pointed  animal  scrncture. 
8Pi9'-3^»  a.     [Eng.  spu:(e);  -y,] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Producing  spice  or  spices  ;  abounding 
witli  spices.    (Comper:  Charity,  442.) 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  spice ;  flavoured 
with  spice ;  fragrant,  aromatic 

"  Cast  round  a  fragrant  mist  of  spicu  fumes." 

Addison:  Virgil;  Qeorgiciy. 
H.  Figuratively : 

1.  Having  a  sharp  flavour  or  smack  ;  pun- 
gent, pointed,  keen  ;  as,  a  spicy  story. 

2.  Showy,  handsome,  smart ;  as,  a  spicy 
dress.     {Coltoq.) 

Bpi'-der,  *  spi-ther,  *  spi-thre,  *  spy- 

der,  s.  [For spiiither,  iromspin{ii,v.)',  cf.  Dut. 
spin  =  a  spider  ;  Dan.  spinder,  Irom  spinde  = 
to   spin ;   Sw.  spinnely    from   spinna ;    Ger. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  liilliards:  A  rest  having  long  legs,  so  as 
to  stand  over  a  ball. 

2.  Domestic: 

(1)  A  kitchen  utensil,  with  feet,  adapted  to 
be  used  on  tlie  hearth  for  baking  or  boiling. 

(2)  A  griddle. 

(3)  A  trivet. 

3.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  skeleton  of  radiating  spokes ;  as  a 
sprocket- wlieel  (q.v.)- 

(2)  The  internal  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  gear- 
wheel, for  instance,  on  which  a  cogged  rim 
may  be  bolted,  shrunk,  or  cast. 

(3)  The  solid  interior  portion  of  a  piston  to 
which  the  packing  is  attached  and  to  whose 
axis  the  piston-rod  Is  secured. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  An  outrigger  to  keep  a  block  from  the 
ship's  side. 

(2)  An  iron  hoop  aronnd  the  mast  for  the 
attachment  of  the  futtock-shrouds. 

(3)  A  hoop  around  a  mast  provided  with 
belay  ing-pins. 

6,  Zfology : 

(1)  The  popular  name  of  any  individual  of 
Huxley's  Ai-aneina  (q.v.).  The  species  are 
very  numerous  and  universally  distributed, 
the  largest  being  found  in  the  tropics,  llie 
abdomen  is  without  distinct  divisions,  and  is 
generally  soft  and  tumid ;  tlie  legs  are  eight 
in  number,  seven-jointed,  the  last  Joint  armed 
with  two  hooks  usually  toothed  like  a  comb. 
The  distal  joint  of  the  falces  is  folded  down 
on  the  next,  like  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife 
upon  the  handle,  and  the  duct  of  a  poison- 
gland  in  the  cephaiothorax  opens  at  the 
summit  of  tike  teiiiHual  joint.  There  are  two 
or  four  pulmonary  sacs  and  a  tracheal  sys- 
tem;  eyes  generally  eight  in  number;  no 
auditory  organs  have  been  di.scovered.  Their 
most  characteristic  organ  is  the  arachnidium, 
the  apparatus  by  which  fine  silky  threads 
—in  the  majority  of  the  species  utilized  for 
spinning  a  web— are  produced.  In  Ejyeira 
diadcmuy  the  Common  Garden  Spider,  more 
tliau  a  thousand  glands,  with  separate  excret- 
ory ducts,  secrete  the  viscid  material  of  the 
web.  These  ducts  ultimately  enter  the  six 
prominent  arachnidial  mammillae,  projecting 
from  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen,  and 
having  their  terminal  faces  beset  with  minute 
arachnidial  papiUiC,  by  which  the  secretion  of 
the  gland  is  poured  out.  By  means  of  these 
sUky  threads,  spiders  form  their  dwellings 
and  construct  ingenious  nets  for  the  capture 
of  their  prey  ;  these  tlireads  serve  also  as  a 
safeguard  against  falling,  and  as  a  means  of 
transport  from  one  elevated  object  to  another, 
being  thrown  out  as  a  sort  of  flying  bridge. 
Tlie  webs  are  in  high  repute  for  stanching 
blood  ;  the  threads  are  employed  for  the  cross 
lines  in  astronomical  telescopes,  and  have 
been  made  into  textile  fabrics  as  articles  of 
curiosity.  Spiders  are  essentially  predaceous, 
and  adopt  various  devices  as  nets,  traps,  and 
ambiislies,  for  the  capture  of  their  prey  ;  but 
the  fate  of  the  victim  is  always  the  same— the 
claw-joints  of  the  falces  are  buried  in  the 
body,  inflicting  a  poisonous  wound,  and  the 
juices  are  then  sucked  cut  by  the  muscular 
apparatus  apjiended  to  the  oesophagus  of  the 
spider.      The  bite  of  uone  of  the  species  is 


dangerous  to  man.  (Tarantula.]  Tliey  are 
extremelv  pugnacious,  and  in  their  combats 
often  sustain  the  loss  of  a  limb,  which,  like  the 
Crustaceans,  they  have  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing. The  nmles  are  smaller  than  the  females, 
which  they  approach  with  gi-eat  caution,  as 
they  run  great  risk  of  bemg  devoured,  even  at 
thetime  of  impregnation.  The  eggs  are  numer- 
ous, and  usually  enveloped  in  a  cocoon  or 
egg-case  ;  the  young  undergo  no  metamorpho- 
sis. The  cliief  species  are  described  iu  this 
Dictionary  under  their  popular  names. 

"  Scalicer  reUtes  that  in  Gascony,  hts  country,  there 
are  sp'dhs  uf  that  viruleucy,  that  il  a  man  treads 
upon  them,  to  crush  tliem,  their  poyaon  wiU  pass 
through  th©  very  soles  of  hia  shooea.'  —Derham :  Phyt. 
Theol.,  bk.  jr..  L-h.  xili.  (Note.) 
(2J  A  spider-crab  (q.v.). 

"  Like  all  the  ottier  triancniar  CruBtwca,  tiie  fisher- 
meu  iii\et«Talely  term  it  '  spider  ;'  km  A  they  a|ii>eir  to 
have  very  bttl©  ide;i.  of  any  affliiity  between  these 
forms  and  th*  crabs  properly  to  calleii..'"— BeU ."  Brit, 
atalk-ei/ed  CriUUicea,  p.  42. 

spider-ant,  s. 

Entovi. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
European  species  Mutilla  (q.v.),  from  the 
fact  tliat  the  females  have  a  somewhat  spider- 
Idie  appearance. 

Spider-catcher,  s. 

Oraitliolog-y : 

1.  Arachnothera,  a  genus  of  Indian  birds, 
family  Meliphagidie. 

2.  The  Wall-creeper  (q.v.). 
Spider-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  crab  of  the  family  Maiidee  (q.v.). 
One  of  the  commonest  is  Maia  fiyitinado,  the 
Spinous  Spider-crab  (q.v.). 

spider-^ater,  s. 

Oruith. :  The  same  as  Spideb-catcheb,  1. 

spider-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  various  insects 
of  the  genera  Hippobosca  and  Nycteribia, 

spider-line.  s. 

Optics :  A  Ijlnment  of  spider's  web  used  in 
micrometers  for  delicate  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 

spider-mite,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.) :  Tlie  Gamasei. 

spider-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Ateles  (q.v.),  so  called  because, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  Eiu-opeans  who  lirst 
saw  them  in  their  native  forests,  their  long 
limbs  gave  them  some  distant  resemblance  to 
immense  spiders. 

spider-orchis,  s. 

Bot. :  Ophrys  a  ranifera.  Sepals  yellow- 
green  inside,  petals  oblong,  lip  broad  and 
convex  without  an  appendage,  anther  beaked. 
Found  in  copses  and  downs  in  the  east  of 
England. 

spider-shell,  s.    [Scorpion-shell.] 

*spi'-dered,   a.      [Eng.  spider;   -ed.\      In- 
fested with  spiders  ;  cobwebbed. 

"  Couteut  can  visit  the  poor  npidered  room.'* 

WoUMt :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  89. 

spi'-der-like,  a.  (Eng.  spirf«r,  and /iA:e.]  Like 
or  resembling  a  spider. 

"Spider-fike 
Out  of  his  self -di* win K  web  he  gives  ub  note." 

Siiakesp.  :  Henry  VUI.,  L  L 

spi'-der-wort,  s.    [Eng.  spider,  and  xvort.\ 

Boto  ny : 

1.  Si7ig.:  (1)  The  genus  Tradescuntia;  spec, 
Tradescantia  virginica;  (2)  Ayithericmn  sero- 
tinum. 

2.  PI. :  The  order  Commelynaceffi  (q.v.). 

spie-gel-ei'-sen,  s.    [Ger.    (See  def.)] 

Mitall. :  A  name  applied  by  the  Germans  to 
a  variety  of  cast-iron,  which  is  coarsely  crys- 
talline, the  large  crystal  planes  having  bright 
reflections.  Numerous  analyses  show  that  it 
contains  about  five  per  cent,  of  combined 
carbon,  but.  although  most,  if  not  all,  analyses 
show  a  fair  proportion  of  manganese  to  be 
present  it  is  still  regarded  as  uncertain 
whether  this  element  or  the  combined  carbon 
determines  the  crystallizatioa. 

spier,  s.    [Spibe,  S.] 

Spier,  v.t.  or  i.    [Speir.] 

spir-fy,  a.     [Etym.  doubtftil.]    Spruce,  fine, 
showy,    (Slang.) 


spir-li-cate,  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Tr 

crush  ;  to  smash  up.     {Slang.) 

"The  tray  In  which  tbo  leArned,  racy  old  HectoT 
amaaliea  aud  tpijiiculet  scientific  idiots  ,  .  .  U  deli' 
Cioufl.  "— flriftsA  i^uarlerly  /leetcw  (lB7a),  IvU.  270. 

Spif-li-ca'-tion,  5.  [Eng.  spiflica(te) ;  •tioii.'i 
The  act  nf  spitlicatitig  ;  the  condition  of  being 
spitiieated. 

"  Whose  blood  he  vowed  to  ilrink— tlie  Oi  iental  roro: 
of  threatening  sp{fi,ication." — Burton  :  El  Mcdinnh.  t 

spig-el'-e-SB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  spigdivi); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -fo;.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Loganiaceae  (q.v.). 

spi-ge'-H-a,  s  [Named  after  Adrian  Spige- 
iius  (died  1625),  Prof,  of  Anatuiiiy  and  Suigery 
at  Padua,  aud  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot. ;  The  typical  genus  of  Loganiacese. 
Calyx  tive-jjartcd  ;  corolla  funnel  -  shaped  ; 
hmb  five-clefc  ;  auihers  converging  ;  capsule 
two-celled,  four-valved,  many-seeded.  Known 
species  about  thiity,  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Various  species,  as  Spigdia 
glabra,  are  poisonous ;  6.  viarilandiai,  the 
Caiolina  Pink-root,  and  S.  Anthelmlat  are  an- 
thelmintic and  naicotic. 

spi-ge-li-a'-9e-S9,  s.jil.    [Mod.  Lat.  spi- 
ytii^a) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  ad,j.  sutf.  -(iceo:.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Looaniace^  (q-v.). 

spi-ge'-U-an,  a.    [Spioelia.] 

AncU. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Spigelius  ;  ap- 
pUed  to  the  lobichis  spigdii,  a  lobe  of  tlie 
liver  lying  behind  the  fissure  fur  the  portal 
vein. 

*  splght  (gh  silent),  s.  &  r.    [Spite,  s.  &  v.] 

spight  (gh  silent),  5.    [Specht.] 

spig'-nel,  s.  [_A.  corrupt,  of  spikenail  (ti.v.yi 
The  common  uame  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Athamauta. 

spig'-net,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  spikenard  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Aralia  racemosa. 

^ig'-ot.  *  spig'-got,  *  spig-otte,  *speg- 
et,  "  spyk-ette,  s.  [Irish  i:  Gael,  spiocarii, 
dimin.  of  spice  =  a  spike  (q.v.)  ;  Wei.  ysbigod 
=  a  spigot;  ysbig  =  a.  spike,  All  from  l«it. 
spica  =  a  spike.]  A  piu  or  peg  used  to  slop  j 
vent  or  to  command  the  opening  through  a 
faucet ;  a  spile. 

"  Then  take  out  the  tpip^ot  with  your  left  hand, 
and  clap  the  point  uf  it  iuto  youi'  uiouth."— S«^; 
Directions  to  the  Butter. 

spigot-joint,  s.    [Faucet-joint.] 

* spi-gur-nel, s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Law  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  sealei 
of  the  writs  in  Chancery. 

Spike  (1),  *  spycke,  *  spyke,  s.  [Lat.  spUa 
=  an  ear  of  corn,  a  point,  a  spike.  Cf.  Irish 
pice;  Gael,  pic;  Wei.  pig;  Icel.  spik ;  Sw. 
spik ;  Dan.  spiger;  Ger.  spidcer;  Dut  spijker 
=  a  naiL  All  due  to  Lat.  spica  =  an  ear  ol 
corn,  a  point,  a  pike.] 
L  Ordiriary  Language : 

1.  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain. 

"  The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  ihere^ 
SpiJic  after  ipi/ce,  their  scinty  haiveat  pick." 

Th'Miiioit  :  Autumn,  16*. 

2.  A  large  nail  or  rin,  usually  of  iron,  but 
sometimes  of  wood.  Specif.:  In  base-ball,  one 
of  a  set  of  sharp  nails  projecting  from  the 
sole  of  a  player's  shoe,  to  prevent  him  from 
slipping  when  running  the  bases. 

5.  A  i>iece  ol  pointed  Iron,  like  a  long  nail. 
inserted  with  the  jwint  outwards,  as  on  the 
tops  of  walls,  gates.  &c.,  to  prevent  persons 
from  passing  over  them. 

"  He  had  clinibed  across  the  tpihet.' 

Tennyson:  Princeu.     (ProL  111.) 

4,  A  nail  or  piece  of  iron  with  which  the 
vents  of  cannon  are  plugged  up  to  desti-oy 
their  efficiency. 

*  5.  Something  resembling  an  iron  oi 
wooden  spike. 

"  He  wears  on  liis  head  the  corona  radiata,  anothe) 
type  of  bis  diviuitj- ;  the  spikes  that  shoot  out  repre 
aeul  the  raya  ol  the  &mL."—Addit<m. 

II,  Botany: 

1.  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  having  flower* 
sessile  along  a  common  axis,  as  in  Plantago. 

[COMPOOND-SPIKE.] 

"These  latter  in  their  turn  develoiied  tpikes  at 
bloom  Dearly  equal  to  the  earlier  oues."— /".eW.  Oct.  I 

2.  The  same  as  Spike-lavender  (q.v.). 


fate,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fill,  father ;  we.  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marSne ;  go.  pSt 
or,  wore,  wglt  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule.  fuU ;  try.  Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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spike -lavender,  s. 

Bot. :  Lavaiutula  Spica. 

spike-nail,  5.  A  n;iil  of  three  inches  or 
upwards  in  lengtli. 

"  Which  they  received  with  »  great  deal  of  hiJiffer- 
«Dce.  except  hatchets  and  $piJce->iuU«." — Cook:  :iecond 
Vdyiigct  bk.  i.,  ch.  It, 

Spike-oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  bvender.  It  is 
less  agreeable  than  lavender  oil,  specifically 
heavier,  and  deposits  a  larger  quantity  of 
camphor. 

Spike -plank,  s. 

Xdut.  :  In  antic  navigation, a  platform  pro- 
jecting across  the  vessel  before  the  mizzen- 
niast,  to  enable  the  ice-master  to  cross  over 
and  see  ahead,  so  as  to  pilot  her  clear  of  the 
ice.  It  corresponds  with  the  bridge  in 
steamers. 

spike-rush«  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Eleocharis. 

Spike -team,  s.  a  waggon  drawn  by 
three  horses,  or  by  two  oxen  and  a  horse. 
{Amer.) 

Spike-wheel  propeller,  b.  a  mode  of 
propulsion  of  canal-boats,  in  which  a  spiked 
wheel,  driven  by  the  engine,  is  made  to  track 
upon  the  bottr<im  of  the  canal,  and  thus  draw 
the  boat.  The  spikewheel  operates  outside 
the  boat,  or  in  a  compartment  inside  open  at 
bottom. 

■pike  (2),  s.    [Icel.  spik  =  blubber ;  Ger.  speck 
=  fat,  bacon.]    Blubber. 

Spike-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  The  tackle  by  which  the  carcase  of 
a  whale  is  held  alongside  while  tleusing. 

spike-tub,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  the  fat 
of  bears,  seals,  and  minor  quarry  is  set  aside 
till  an  opportunity  occurs  for  adding  it  to  the 
blubber  in  the  hold.    (Smyth.) 

spike,  v.t,    [Spike  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  spikes  or  long  nails, 

•'  Lay  Wng  planks  ajwu  them,  spiking  or  pluitlng 
theui  (iowu  U\s,t." ~ ilort imer  :  Biubandry. 

2.  To  set  with  spikes ;  to  furnish  with 
spikes. 

3.  To  fix  upon  a  spike  ;  to  impale  on  a 
spike  ;  to  pierce  with  a  spike. 

*  4.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end,  like  a  spike. 
5.  To  stop  the  vent  of,  as  of  a  cannon,  with 
a  spike. 

"A  battery  of  four  guus,  which  he  spiked." — Field, 
aepL  4,  lBd6. 
TI  To  spike  a  cannon  or  gun :  To  fill  up  the 
touchhole  or  vent  by  driving  a  spike  into  it, 
BO  as  to  render  it  unserviceable. 

spiked*  a.    [£ng.  spike  (I),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1,  Having  spikes  or  ears  ;  eared. 

■'  lu  spiked  come,  the  leafe  reaembleth  that  which 
groweth  to  reedea."— /*.  Holland:  I'Unie,  bk.  xniL, 
cb.  vii. 

2.  Set  with  spikes. 

Spike'-let,  s.     [Eng.  spike  (1);    dimin.  stiff. 

Bot. :  A  partial  spike  in  grasses. 

Jpike'-nard,  s.    [Eng.  spiAe,  andJiarti;  Mod. 
Lat.  spica  Tiardi.] 

1.  Botany  ; 

(1)  Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  called  in  Hin- 
dustan Jatariiansi  and  Balckhar.  The  root, 
which  is  from  three  to  twelve  inches  long, 
sends  up  many  stems,  with  little  spikes  of 
purple  flowers,  which  have  four  stamens.  It 
grows  in  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of 
from  11,000  to  15,000.  or  in  Sikkim  to  17,000 
feet.    [2.]    [Ploughman's  Spikenard.] 

(2)  ValerUina  celtica,  and  in  various  coun- 
tries other  plants. 

2.  Perfumes:  An  aromatic  substance  derived 
from  the  root  of  Nardostaclms  Jatamansi  [{1).J 
(Song  i.  12,  iv.  13,  14.)  It  was  highly  prized 
by  the  ancients,  and  used  by  them  both  in 
baths  and  at  feasts  as  an  unguent  (ct  Ilor. 
Carm.,  II.  xi.  16,  17 ;  IV.  xii.  10,  17),  and  the 
women  of  Nepaul  still  employ  oil  in  which 
the  root  has  been  steeped  for  perfuming  tlieir 
hair.  The  ''ointment  of  spikenard,"  with 
which  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  lie  sat  at 
meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  of  Bethany  (Mark 
xiv.  3 ;  John  xii.  3)  was  prepared  from  it. 
Its  costliness  may  be  inferred  from  the  indig- 


nant surprise  of  Judas  (John  xii.  5  ;  cf.  Hor., 
ubi  sup.).  SoiUBtimes  applied  to  the  ointment 
itself,  as  in  the  example. 

"  alia  buws,  ahe  hatliea  her  Savlnur'a  feet 
With  coatly  spikenanl  luul  with  t«ara," 

Tcnnuson:  In  Mviinirtum,  xxxii.  13. 

spik' -3^,  spik'-ey,  a.  [Eua.  spik(e)  (i),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  In  the  shape  of  a  spike  ;  having  a  sharp 
point  or  points. 

2.  Set  with  spikes. 

••  The  ipiltif  wheels  through  h&vpB  of  cftniage  tore." 
P'.'pe:  iloiner  :  fliaaTit,  585. 

3.  Resemblingthe  spike  of  a  grass.  (Nature, 
xxxiii.  (ISSO),  p.  500.) 

spi-lsin'-the^  spi-l^'-thiis,  s.  [Gr. 
oTTtAos  (spilos)  =  a  mark,  and  avtfoq  (anthos)  = 
tiower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verhesinese.  Composites 
with  yellow  lieads.  Known  species  about 
forty.  Spilanthes  oleracea,  or  i>.  Acmella,  var. 
oleracea,  is  the  Para  cress,  cultivated  in  the 
tropics  as  a  salad  and  potherb.  The  whole 
plant  is  acrid  ;  the  flower-heads  are  sometimes 
chewed  to  relieve  toothaclie. 

spile,  s.  [Dut.  spijl ;  Low.  Ger.  spile  =  a  bar, 
a  stake  ;  Ger.  speil  =  a  skewer.) 

1.  A  small  plug  of  wood  for  stopping  the 
spile-hole  of  a  barrel  or  cask.  The  spile-hole 
is  a  small  aperture  made  in  the  cask  when 
placed  on  tap,  usually  neai-  the  bung-hole,  to 
afford  access  to  the  air,  in  order  to  permit  the 
contained  liquid  to  flow  freely. 

2.  A  spout  for  sugar-water  (the  sap  of  the 
sugar-maple  tree).     [Mafle-suoar.] 

3.  A  stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  protect 
a  bank,  form  wharves,  abutments,  &c. ;  a  pile. 

spile-borer,  «.  An  auger-bit  to  bore  out 
stutl'  for  spiles. 

spile-hole,  $.    [Spile,  s.,  1.] 

spile,  v.t.  [Spile,  «.]  To  supply  with  a  faucet 
or  spigot,  as  a  cask  of  liquor. 

"  I  had  them  tpiled  underne;vth."— JfarryaC  Pacha 
<^  Many  Tales ;  The  Greek  Slave. 

spU'-i-kin,  «.  [Eng.  spill,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-A:  171.  ] 

1.  A  small  peg,  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  &c., 
used  for  taking  the  score  at  cribbage  and 
other  games. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  game  played  with  such  pegs  ; 
push-pin. 

spil'-Ing,  s.    [Spile.] 

Shijibuilding : 

1,  The  edge  curve  of  a  plank  or  strake. 

2.  (PL):  Dimensions  taken  from  a  straight- 
edge or  rule  to  dillereut  points  on  a  curve. 

spill  (1),  *  spil.  *  splUe,  s.  [Prop,  speld, 
from  A.S.  spe(d  =  SL  tonli,  a  spill  to  light  a 
candle  with  ;  Dut.  speld  =  a  piu  ;  spid  =  the 
pin  of  a  bobbin,  spindle,  axis  ;  Icel.  spekl, 
speldi  =  a  thin  slice  of  board ;  spUdd  =  a 
flake,  a  slice  ;  Goth.  spilda  —  &  wiiting-tablet; 
M.  H.  Ger.  spelie=.&  splinter;  Ger.  spalten^ 
to  cleave.) 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  spile.     [Spile,  s.,  1.] 

"  Have  near  the  buagbole  a  little  veotbole,  stopped 
with  a  tplv:'—itortimer. 

*  2.  A  piece  broken  off;  a  splinter. 

"The  same  meale  draweth  forth  spill*  of  broken  ami 
shivered  boneB."—  P.  Holland  :  Pltnie,  bk.  xxii.. 
ch.  XXV. 

*  3.  A  small  bar  or  pin  of  iron. 

*  4.  A  little  simi  of  money. 

"  The  bishops  .  .  .  vere  wont  to  have  a  tpitl  or  spor- 
tule  from  the  creduloua  luity.'—Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

5.  A  slip  of  paper  rolled  up,  or  a  thin  slip 
of  wood  used  to  light  a  candle,  lamp,  &c, 

IL  Shipwright.  :  A  small  peg  used  to  stop 
the  hole  left  by  a  spike  when  drawn  out. 

Spin  (2),  s.  [Spill,  v.]  A  throw,  a  tumble,  a 
fall.    (CoUoq.) 

"  A  quick  drive  along  the  frosty  rond,  ending:  tu  a 
harmless  spill  "—Fi^ld,  Jan.  2,  16S6. 

spill.  *  spille,  V.t.  &  i.  [For  spild,  from  A.S. 
spildati,  spiilan  =  to  destrtiy,  from  spild  =  de- 
struction, orig.=  a  cleaving,  firom  the  sauie 
root  as  spill  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  ruin,  to  destroy. 

*'  If  thou  wilt  go,  qaod  she,  and  irpill  thyself. 
Take  vs,"  .Surrey-    Virgile ;  .Em-iiW. 


*  2.  To  piece,  set,  or  diversify  with  spUls  oi 
small  pieces  ;  to  inlay.     [Spill  (1),  s.] 

"  Tbtiugh  aU  the  pllluunt  of  tliK  one  went  KuUt, 
^\uu  all  tboutben  paveiuoiit  w«r«  with  yvory  rpilt.' 
Spenser  :  F.  <t-,  ^  *•  *•  6- 

3.  To  throw,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage. 
(Collu'i.) 

4.  To  suffer  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a  vessel ; 
to  lose  or  suffer  to  be  scattered.  (Applied 
only  to  fluids  and  substances  whose  particle-*- 
are  small  and  loose  :  as,  To  spill  water  out  ol 
a  jug;  to  sp  Hi  quicksilver;  to  spill  powders 
It  differs  from  pour  in  denoting  an  accidental 
or  undesigned  loss  or  waste.) 

"  Like  tli«  fair  pearl-uecklacc  of  the  Queen, 
Tiiat  burat  III  dancing,  and  the  inArls  nere  MpOt." 
7'ennj/frn  :  Vivien,  802. 

5.  To  suffer  or  cause  to  flow  out ;  to  shed 
(Applied  especially  with  regard  to  blood. 
Formerly  applied  also  to  tears.) 

"  Enough  of  blood  reetB  on  my  head. 
Too  niahly  spiHed" 

Scott:  Lord 0/ the  Itles,  IH.  18. 

n.  NaiU. :  To  discharge  the  wiud  from,  as 
ft-om  the  belly  of  a  sail. 
B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  ruined  or  destroyed. ;  to  come  to 
ruin. 

"  That  thou  wolt  >offreti  Innocence  to  gpiU, 
And  wicked  folke  re^fiie  iu  pioaperitcc." 

Chaucer:  C.  7*.  5.184, 

*  2.  To  waste  ;  to  be  prodigal. 

"  Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chldei  for  tpilUng." 
aidney. 

3.  To  fall.    (Amer.) 

"  Its  body  BlutnpB  off,  and  rolls  nnd  tpUts  An'^a  the 
hiW," ~ burr ouahs  :  Pepactan,  p.  217. 

*  4.  To  be  shed ;  to  be  suffered  to  fall ;  to 
be  lost  or  shed. 

"  He  wa«  so  topful  of  himself,  that'  he  let  It  spilt  on 
all  the  cumpany  :  he  apoke  well  indeed,  but  he  spoke 

too  long."— iratrj. 

*  Spille,  v.t.  &  i.    [Spill,  v.\ 

Spill' -er,  s.     [Eng.  spill,  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  spills  or  sheds ;  a  shedder. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-line. 

"  In  harbour  they  are  taken  by  ipillers  made  of  B 
cord,  to  which  divers  shorter  are  tied  at  a  litLlo  dis- 
tance, aud  to  each  of  these  a  hook  i»  fastened  with  k 
bait:  tbia  spillt'r  they  i^iiik  iu  the  sc-a  where  those 
flahea  have  their  accttatomt-d  haunt."— Carew.-  Survei/ 
o/  Cornwall. 

8piU'-et,  spiU'-lard  (i  as  y),  s.  [Appar- 
ently a  diiuiu.  from  spill  (1),  s.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

spillet-flshlng,  spllUard-flslilng,  s. 

A  method  of  iishing  prattised  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  in  whieh  a  number  of  hooks  ate  set 
on  snoods,  and  all  on  one  line.  Called  also 
Bultow  or  Biiltow-fishing. 

spil'-li-keii,  s.    [Spilikin.] 

spiU'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Spill,  v.'\ 

spilling-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  to  spill  the  wind  out  of  a  sail,  by 
keeping  it  from  bellying  out  when  clewed  up. 

*  spi-lo-gte'-a,  s.   [G r.  o-jtiXos  (spilos)  =  a  spot, 

and  yaid  (gala)  =  the  earth.] 

Bot.  :  A  spurious  genus  of  Coniomycetous 
Fungals,  the  immature  state  of  various  species 
of  Cladosporium. 

spi-lo-ga'-le,  s.  [Gr.  o-n-iAos  (spilos)  =  a  spot. 
and  ya\Tf  (gaU)~  a  weasel.J 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Melidse,  frequently  merged 
in  ilephitis  (q.v.). 

spil-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  cnrtAos  (spilos)  =  a  spot, 
and  opccs  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Aquilinse,  with  six 
species  from  the  Oriental  region  and  Celebes. 
Formerly  made  a  sub-genus  of  Circaetus  (q.v.). 

spi'-lo-^itc^s.  [Gr.  cririAos  (spilos)  —  a  spot ; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).'\ 

Petrol. :  A  gray  slate  occurring  in  the  Harts 
Mountains,  which  encloses  numerous  dark- 
brown  grains,  giving  it  a  spott^-d  aspect- 
Spilt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Spill,  v.] 

Spil'-ter,  s.     [Si'iLL  (1),  s.]     One  of  the  small 

brandies  on  a  stag's  head.     [Speldeh.] 

"Such  spilters  and  trochings  oa  their  heads."— 
Boweli  :  Parly  of  Be-iMs,  p.  tid. 

*  spilth,  s.  [Eng.  spil(lX  V.  ;  -th.]  The  act  of 
spilling  ;  that  which  is  spilt  or  poured  out 
lavishly. 

"Our  vaults  have  wept  wltti  dmnkeii  spi'th  ct  wine." 

Shai.-fSfj. :  Timon  »i  Athcnt.  tl.  3. 


b^xl,  bo^ ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hiii,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist,    -in|^ 
"Clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfLr 
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spilus— spindle 


Bpi'-luSf  s.     [Gr.  oTTiAos  (spilos)  =  a  spot.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  brownish  spot,  constituting  the 
hilum  in  grasses. 

2.  Pathoi  :  The  same  as  N^fivus  (q.v.). 

Bp7-lyte,  s.    [Spilosite.] 

Petrol. :  A  compart,  grayish,  felsitic  rock, 
containing  globules  of  carbonate  of  hnie,  the 
base  containing,  according  to  Didot,  70  p*?r 
cent,  of  albite  (q.v.). 

spin,  *  splnne,  *  spynne  (pa.  t.  *  sjxtn, 
sjiiLii,  pa.  par.  "  sponnini.spun),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
spiiman  (pa.  t.  spann,  pa.  par.  spunrum) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  sjvjmen  ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  spinna  ; 
Dan.  spimle;  Goih.  spinnan;  Ger.  spimnen. 
Allied  to  span  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads,  either 
by  the  hand  or  witli  machinery. 

"The  women  spun  gouts'  htdT"—Exodti$  zzxv.  26, 

2.  To  work  on  as  if  spiniiing;  to  draw  out 
tediously  ;  to  extend  to  a  great  length.  (Gene- 
rally with  out.) 

"Mr,  Cowen  uever  tpins  out  an  iirgument;  he  re- 
dnces  it  to  the  compactest form  and  the  leweat  words." 
—Daitu  Telegraph.  Dec  26.  18S5. 

3.  To  protract ;  to  spend  by  delays.  (Fol- 
lowed by  out.) 

"By  ooe  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their 
whole  Uvea,  till  there's  no  more  future  leit  before  'um." 
■^L'  Kitrange. 

4.  To  cause  to  whirl  or  turn  with  great 
Bpeed  ;  to  whirl. 

"The  groupa  of  "jhildren  who  tvin  their  tops  on  the 

g.vement  look  rosy  and  warm.  '^Pall  Mail  QnzeUe, 
arch  31,  1886. 

5.  To  form  aa  a  filament  or  thread  by  the 
extension  of  a  viscid  fluid,  which  hardens 
upon  coming  into  contact  with  the  air.  (Said 
of  spiders,  silkworms,  and  the  like.) 

"  Spinning  fine  nets  for  the  catching  of  fllea." — 
Sharp  .   Sermons,  vol.  L.  ser,  1. 

6.  To  fish  with  spinning  or  spoon-bait. 

"  He  was  'x>  be  occaalonally  aeen  spinning  the  weir 
pool   uid   tcours  below  Alarsb  Lock.  '—Field,  Jan.  3U, 

168G. 

•  7.  To  lupply  continuously. 

*'  ^tuckes  of  cattle  spinning  forth  milkd  abondant- 
\y."—HiweU  :  Camden,  ^  379. 

B.  lntrav^.tive : 

1.  To  perform  the  operation  of  spinning  or 
of  making  threads ;  to  work  »t  drawing  out 
and  twisting  threads. 

"  Bihoide  ye  '.he  'Hies  if  '.he  feeld  bou  the!  wexen  ; 
thel  t>rauelen  not.  aeithar  ^pynnen.'—fYi/cliffe :  Luke 
xii. 

2.  To  revolve  or  whirl  round  with  great 
Bpeed  ,  to  move  round  rapidly. 

*•  Quick  and  more  luick  he  ^pint  in  giddy  gyres." 
Drtjden:    jvid ;  Mttamorphoiet  viil. 

•  3.  To  stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  small 
Corrent. 

"  The  blood  out  of  'hair  oeimets  rpan. 
So  sharp  were  ^heir  incouiitecs.' 

Dr-iyton .  tiyTnpTtalia. 

4.  To  run  or  drive  with  ^rsat  rapidity;  to 
move  quickly  ;  as,  To  tpin  along  a  road. 

•  %  (1)  To  ipin  a  fair  thread :  To  busy  one's 
aelf  about  trifles. 

(2)  To  spin  a  yam :  To  tell  a  long  story. 
(Orig.  a  seaman's  phrase.) 

"  The  s/arn  is  spjin  by  Ben  Campion,  the  old  salt  who 
was  itfl  hero.'— Observer,  Dec  20,  1885. 

(3)  To  spin  hay  : 

Mil. :  To  twist  it  into  ropes  for  convenient 
•airiage  on  an  expedition. 

spin,  s.  [Spin,  v.]  The  act  of  spinning;  a 
rapid  uninterrupted  action  ;  a  single  effort, 
as  in  a  race. 

"  After  n  short  undecided  spin,  Athos  took  a  good 
Im^"— Field,  Dec.  G.  1884. 

spi'-na  (pi.  spi'-nae),  s.  [Lat.l  A  thorn,  a 
prickle  ;  the  backbune  or  spiuo. 

spina-bifida,  s. 

Pathol:  Cleft  spine;  a  congenital  malfor- 
mation of  frequent  occurrence,  arising  from 
arrest  of  development.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  hernia  of  tlie  membranes  af  the  spinal 
cord  through  a  fissure  in  the  wall  of  the  bony 
canal.  The  person  atfected  may  occasionally 
survive  till  middle  life,  but  the  disease  usually 
terminates  fatally. 

■pi-na'-ceous  (ce  as  sh).  2.  [Spinach.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  spinach,  or  to  the 
class  of  plants  to  which  it  belongs. 

spin'-ach,  spin-age  (ach,  age  is  ig), s. 

[Ital.   spinace;  Sp.  ispinaca ;  Port,  espina/re; 


Low  Lat.  spinacia,  spinacitan,  spinatkia,  spi- 
iiarium,  from  Lat.  spina  =  a  tliorn.  So  namtd 
from  its  pointed  leaves,  or  from  the  processes 
of  tlie  seed.] 

1.  Hort. :  The  genus  Spinacia  (q.v.),  and 
speci&lly  Spinacea  oh' racm,  Common  or  Garden 
Spinach.  It  is  a  hardy  annual  with  large, 
succulent,  triangidar  leaves  on  long  petioles. 
Its  home  is  unknown,  but  it  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  various  countries.  Some  varie- 
ties have  jtrickly,  others  smooth,  seeds.  The 
leaves  are  used  as  a  ve;:^etable ;  they  are  gene- 
rally boiled  and  served  with  meat  as  a  puree, 
or  with  cream  and  gravy,  or  pressed  into  a 
mould  and  served  with  poached  eggs.  In 
India  the  seeds  are  given  for  difficult  breath- 
ing, inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  jaundice. 
[Heath-spinach,  Wild-spinach.] 

2.  Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Ci- 
daria  dotata. 

spi-na'-9i-a,  s.    [Spinach.] 

Bot. :  Spinach  ;  a  genus  of  ChenopodiacesB. 
Flowers  ditecious,  the  males  with  five  stamens, 
the  females  witlifourstyles  and  simple  stigmas. 
Known  species,  two.    [Spinach.] 

8pX'II&9'-i-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spinax, 
genit.  spiiiac{is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idie.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Selaehoidei  (q.v.), 
with  ten  recent  genera,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  Centrina,  Acanthias,  Centro- 
]ilmrus,  Spinax,  Scymuus,  Lemargus,  and 
Echinorhiiius.  No  nictitating  membrane ; 
two  dorsals,  no  anal  fin  ;  spiracles  present ; 
gill-openings  narrow. 

2.  Pahroni. :  Two  genera,  Falseospinax  and 
Prognathodus,  from  the  Lias,  and  two,  Dre- 
panaphorus  and  Spinax,  from  the  Chalk. 

spin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  spinalis,  from  spina-=  the 
spine.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  spine  or 
backbone  of  an  animal. 

spinal-brace, «. 

Surg. :  A  brace  for  remedying  posterior 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

spinal-column,  s.    [Spine.] 

8pinal-cord»  spinal-marrow,  s. 

Aiiat.  :  That  part  of  the  cereliro-spinal  axis 
which  is  situated  within  the  vertebral  canal. 
It  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
mngn-Hm  of  the  occipital  bone  to  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  the  tirst  lumbar  vertebra. 
It  is  continued  above  into  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  ends  below  in  a  slender  filament, 
the/i«m  terminale,  or  central  ligament  of  the 
spinal  cord.  It  is  invested  by  a  membrane 
called  the  pia  mater,  surrounded  by  a  sheath 
formed  by  the  dura  mater.  Between  this  and 
the  pia  mater  is  the  arachnoid  membrane  and 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  as  spinal  congestion,  hsemo- 
rrhage,  initation,  meningitis,  myelitis,  paraly- 
sis, <^c. 

Spi'-nax,  s.    (Lat.  spina=^&  spine.] 

Ichthy.  £  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Spinacidte 
(q.v.),  with  three  small  species  from  the 
Atlantic  and  southern  extremity  of  America. 
Each  dorsal  with  a  spine ;  spiracles  wide, 
superior,  behind  the  eye.    [Spinacid^,  2.] 

8pin'-dle,  *  spin -el,  spin-nel  (Prov.), 
*  spln-deie,  *  spln-deU,  s.  [A.S.  spinl, 
from  spinnan  =  to  spin  ;  O.  Dut.  spille  ;  Dut. 
spil  (for  spinle);  0.  H.  Ger.  spinala ;  Ger. 
spille,  spindel.  The  d  is  excrescent  as  iu 
sounrf,  thunder,  &c.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  6. 

"  The  enormous   wheel    that  tuma    ten   thousand 
tpindlet."  W ordstcorlh  ;  Excurtion,  yii. 

*  2.  A  long  slender  stalk. 

"  The  spindles  must  he  tied  up,  and.  as  they  grow  in 
height,  roda  set  by  them,  lest  by  their  beudlng  they 
should  break."— i/or(inier  .•  Husbandry. 

3.  Any  slender  pointed  rod  which  turns 
round,  or  on  which  anything  turns  :  as 

(1)  A  shaft,  as  of  a  fusee ;  the  axis  of  a 
capstan. 

(2)  The  rod  which  forms  the  axis  of  a  vane. 

(3)  A  ronnd  connecting  piece  in  a  chnir.  as 
the  vertical  pieces  uniting  the  .seat  and  slat 
top. 

(4)  The  stem  of  a  door-knob,  which  actuates 
the  latch. 

*  4.  Something  very  thin  and  slender. 

"  I  am  fall'n  away  to  nothinff,  to  a  spindle." 

Beaujn.  £  Flet.  :    Woman  Pleus'd,  iv.  8. 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Build. :  The  same  as  Newel  (q.v.X 

2.  Founding:  The  pin  on  which  the  pattern 
of  a  mould  is  formed. 

3.  Geom. :  A  sulid  generated  by  revolving  a 
portion  of  a  curve  about  a  chord  perpendi- 
cular to  an  axis  of  the  curve.  The  spindle 
takes  its  name  from  the  curve  which  is  re- 
volved, as  the  hyperbolic,  the  parabolic,  the 
elliptic,  &c.,  spindles. 

4.  Lathe:  Tlie  arbor  or  mandrel.  [Head- 
stock,  Tail-stock.] 

5.  Afill. :  A  vertical  shnft  supporting  the 
upper  stone  or  runner  of  the  pair  in  a  flour- 
milk 

6.  Spinning : 

(1)  A  skewer  or  an  axis  upon  which  a  bobbin 
is  placed  to  wind  the  yarn  as  it  is  spun.  As 
in  a  lathe,  the  spindles  are  said  to  be  live  or 
dead,  according  as  they  do,  or  do  not,  rotate. 
A  ring-spindle  has  a  travelling  ring  upon  it. 

(2)  A  pendent  piece  of  wood  for  twisting 
and  winding  the  fibres  drawn  from  the  distafl". 

(3)  The  pin  used  in  spinning-wheels  for 
twisting  the  thread,  and  on  which  the  thread, 
when  twisted,  is  wound. 

(4)  A  measure  of  length ;  a  spindle  of 
eighteen  hanks  of  cotton  yarn  is  15,120  yards; 
a  spindle  of  twenty-four  heers  of  linen  yam 
is  14,400  yards. 

7.  Shipwright. :  The  upper  main  piece  of  a 
made  mast. 

8.  Vehicles  :  The  tapering  end  or  arm  on  the 
end  of  the  axle-tree.  The  hub  of  the  wheel  is 
slipped  on  the  spindle,  and  is  secured  there 
by  a  linch-pin  in  some  cases,  and  by  a  nut  in 
others. 

9.  Weaving:  The  skewer  in  a  shuttle  on 
which  a  bobbin  or  cop  of  yarn  or  thread  is 
impaled. 

10.  Zool.:  [Spindle-shell]. 
spindle-lathe,  s.    [Lathe.] 

spindle-legged,  a.    Having  long,  thin 
legs. 
spindle-legs,  spindle-shanks,  s.  pi 

Long,  thin  legs  ;  hence  applied  to  a  long, 
slender  person,  humorously  or  contemptu- 
ously. 

■•  The  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses  with  an  eml- 
nent  courtier  gave  aa  tpindle^anks   and  cramps," 
Tatler. 

Spindle-mould,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Fusarium. 
Spindle-shanked,  a.      Spindle-legged 
(q.v.). 

"This  spituUe- shanked  teUaw."— Addison:  Drum- 
mer,  i.  1. 

spindle-shanks,  s.  pi  [Spindle-legs.} 
spindle-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  a 
spindle ;  fusiform. 

2.  Bot. :  Tliick,  tapering  to  each  end,  as  the 
root  of  the  long  mdish. 

spindle-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Fusus  antiqmis.  Called  also  Buckie, 
Roaring  Buckie,  and  Red  Whelk. 

Spindle-side,  s.  The  female  side  in  de- 
scent.    [Spear-side.] 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not  think  it  a  consijlracy 
of  aU  those  to  settle  the  representation  of  the  martial 
De  Cantons  on  tlie  tpindle-Bide."—Lytton:  Caxtons, 
pt,  xviii..  ch.  viii. 

Spindle-step,  s.  The  lower  bearing  of 
an  ujiright  spindle.  Used  in  milland  spinning 
spindles. 

spindle -stromb,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Rostellaria  (q.v.). 

splndle-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Euonymus  (q.v.)  ;  specit 
Eitonymus  Europtxus,  so  named  because  it  fur- 
nishes a  hard-grained  wood  which  is  used  for 
spindles,  pins,  or  skewers. 

2.  (,Pl.):  The  order  Celastracese  (q.v.). 
Spindle-tree  oil : 

Chem.:  A  fatty  oil  extracted  by  pressure 
from  the  seeds  of  the  spindle-tree.  It  is 
clear,  redd isli -brown,  has  a  repulsive  odour, 
and  bitter  taste,  soUiliIe  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
sp.  gr.  0-93S,  and  solidifies  between  12"  and  10°. 

sp*ndle~valve,  s  A  valve  having  an 
axiJ  guide-stem. 


f&te.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU    father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ouh,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  foU;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


spindle— spinoso 
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SPINDLt-WHORL. 


Bplndle-whorl,  spindle -whirl,  s. 

ArduroL:  A  small  perforated  dt«k  forming 
•  rude  fly  -  wheel, 
formerly  fixed  on 
thespiiidle  to  main- 
tain it3  rotatory 
motion  before  the 
introduction  of  the 
spinning-wheel, 
f  Snake  ■  stone.  ] 
They  are  oV^.'\\  met 
with  in  sepidchral 
chnmbers,  and  the 
oldest  are  prob:ilily 
of  Neolithic  age. 
Tlie  specimen  in 
the  illustration  was  found  at  Holyhead. 

spindle-worm,  s. 

ZoiiL:  The  cateipillarof  an  American  moth, 
Gortyna  zeiT.  which  burrows  into  the  stem  of 
maize  and  some  other  cereals. 

*Spin'-dle,  v.i.  [Spindle,  s.]  To  slmnt, 
grow,  or  extend  into  a  long  slender  stalic  or 
body.    {Cowper :  Task,  v.  11.) 

Spind'-liiig,  s.  [Ent;.  spindl(e):  -incf.]  The 
Spindle-tree  (q. v.).   (Tennyson:  ^mj)/fcioTi,  92.) 

spin-drift,  s.    [A  variant o( spoondrift (q. v.).] 
Naut.  :  The    blinding   haze    of  salt   w;itei 
blown  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  hur- 
ricane. 

*■  Driving  the  spindrift  like  clouds  of  Biuoke  before 
it:'— FU-ld.  Dec.  19.  1883. 

spine,  8.    [O.  Fr.  espine  (Fr.  evine),  from  Lat. 
spina  —•  a  thorn,  a  prickle,  the  spine;  allied 
to  ,>!;HA-e(q.v.);  Sp.  espina;  Fort,  espinha.] 
L  Ordinary  Language.: 

I.  In  any  of  the  senses  of  II. 

%  A  ridge  of  mountains,  especially  a  central 
ridge. 
3.  A  longitudinal  slat  of  a  riddle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  An  indurated  branch  or  process 
formed  of  woody  fibre  and  not  falling  otf  like 
a  prirkle  from  the  part  that  bears  it.  Some- 
times spines  are  transformed  tendrils.  Spines 
on  the  leaves  are  formed  by  the  lengthening 
of  the  wooily  tissue  of  the  veins,  in  which 
case  they  project  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  as  in  the  holly,  or  they  arise  from  a 
contraction  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  b;irberry. 

"  Roses,  their  sharp  spines  being  goiie." 

Turn  Noble  Kinsmen,  1.  1. 

2.  Comparative  Anatomy : 

(1)  The  veitebral  column,     [Vertebra.] 

"The  spine,  or  buck-bone,  is  ft  cha-iu  ot  jr.lnts  of 
very  wonderful  coiiatructioii."— Pa^ej/."  Nat.  Theology. 
cb.  vlii. 

(2)  A  slender,  sharp  or  pointed  process,  as 
the  nasal  spine,  the  neural-spine,  &c.  Called 
also  a  Spinous  process. 

(3)  A  stout,  rigid,  and  pointed  process  of 
the  integument,  formed  externally  by  the 
epidermis,  and  internally  of  a  portion  of  the 
cutis.  Sometimes  used  of  stout,  rigid,  and 
pointed  processes  of  the  epidermis  only. 

3.  Much.:  A  longitudinal  ridge;  a  fin. 
Spine-bearers,  s.  pi.  [Spiniqeri.] 
spine-tails,  s.pl. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Dendrocolaptidae.  They 
owe  their  popular  name  to  their  more  or  less 
rigid  tiil-feathers.  Messrs.  Sclaterand  Salviii 
divided  the  family  into  five  sub-families  :  Fur- 
nariinae,  Sclerurinffi,  Synallaxina;  (.Lu  whicli 
the  name  Spine-t-ails  is  sometimes  confined), 
Philydorinie,  and  DendrocolaptiUEe. 

Spined,a.  [Eng.  $pin(e) ;  -ed.]  Having  spines ; 
spiny  :  as,  a  spined  caterpillar,  spiyied  cicadas. 
{SivainsoR  tS:  Shuckard :  Insects,  p.  -Hid.) 

spin' -el  (1),  s.     [Gr.  o-n-ii-o;  (spinas),  (nrif^p 
(spint'hcr)  =  a.  spark  (King);    Lat.   spiiwlla ; 
Fr.  spinelle;  Ger.  spinel;  Ital.  spin€lUi.\ 
Mineralogy : 

1.  The  type  species  of  a  group  of  minerals 
calh'd  the  Spinel  Group,  crystallizing  in  the 
isometric  system,  and  being  compnunds  of 
protoxides  and  sesquioxides  with  the  typical 
formula  ROR.2O3. 

2.  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  of  octa- 
hedral habit,  and  very  raiely  massive.  Hard- 
ness, 8'0;  sp.  gr.  3*5  to  4'1  ;  lustre,  vitreous 
to  splendent,  sometimes  dull;  cohmr,  many 
shades  of  red,  also  lilue,  greeu,  yellow,  brown, 


and  black  ;  sometimes  nearly  white,  or  colour- 
less ;  transparetifc  to  opaque  ;   fmcture,  con- 
(iioidal.    Compos.:  when  juire,  alundna,  7'2"0; 
magnesia,  280  =100,  corresponding  with  the 
tormula,    MgOAUOn;    but   the  magnesia  is 
often  partly  replaced  by  other  protoxides,  and 
the  alumina  by  sesquioxides.   giving  rise   to 
many  varieties.  Dana  thus  distinguishes  them  : 
(1)  Kubyormftgnesift-spinel;  with  sp,  gr,  3  sctii3-6'' ; 
[a]  s|iliiclruby.  deei)  red  :  (6)  balfw-ruby,  rose-reil ;  <r| 
niMcelle,  yeUow  or  orange-red;  Id)  nliuandiiie.  violet. 
l2i  Ccvhuilto.  or  iroii-inaguesirt  Bpiiiel  =  vleonnate, 
coiitiiinnnf  much  iron  :  coluur.  dark  greeii  to  bliick. 
(3)  Mftgnestft-lime-spinel ;  colour,  gieeu. 
U)  Clilorospinsl ;  colour  grass-green,  with  the  Iron 
coiistitiU'iit  iissesquioxiile. 

|5(  Ficiitite.  containing  over  seven  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  cnroiniuiu. 

Found  embedded  in  crystalline  limestone,  and 
associated  with  crdcite  in  various  rocks,  also 
in  the  dnlumitic  ag^^lumerate  of  Monte  Somma. 

spinel>ruby,  s.    [Balas-kuby.] 

spin'-el  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Bleached 
yarn  for  the  manufacture  of  inkle  (q.v.). 

*  spine' -less,  a.  [Eng.  spine  ;  -lesi^.]  Desti- 
tute of  a  spine;  hence,  limp.  [Invertebrate.] 

"  A  reninrkably  stout  father,  and  three  spinelet* 
80U9."— i>uit/(s;  Uncommercial  Traveller,  iv, 

spin'-ell-ane,   «.    [Eng.  spinel;   suff.    -ane 
(Min.).-] 
Miti. :  The  same  as  Nosite  (q.v.). 

Spin'-ell-lne,   s.     [Eng.    spind ;    suff.    -ine 
(Min.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Semeline  (q.v.). 

Spin-e8'-9ent,  o.     [Lat.  spinesceiis,  pr.  par. 
of  spinesco'=  to  grow  thorny ;  spina  =  a.  thorn.] 
Bot.:  Tending  to  be    spinous;    somewhat 
spinous. 

spin'-et  (1),  spin'-net.  s.  (O.  Fr.  espimtte  (Fr. 
epinette):  from  Ital.  spinetta,  dimin.  o(  spina 
=  a  thorn.  Named  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance of  its  quill  plectra  to  spines  or  thorns.] 

Music :  An 
ancient  keyed 
instrument 
similar  in  Con- 
struction to, 
but  smaller 
in  size  than, 
the  harpsi- 
chord. The  strings,  which  were  placed  at 
an  aniile  with  the  keys,  were  sounded  by  means 
of  leather  or  quill  plectra. 

"  Educated  only  to  work  embroidery,  to  play  on  the 
tpineC'—Macaulay  :  IH'^t.  Kng..  ch.  vU. 

Dumh-spinei:  [Manichord]. 

*spin'-et  (2),  s.  [Lat.  s;juie(um,  from  spiiwt 
=  a  thorn.)  A  small  wood  or  place  overgrown 
with  thorns  and  briars  ;  a  spinney. 

"  A  Siityr,  lodged  in  a  little  spineW—Ben  Jonson : 
The  Satyr. 

*  spin'-et-ed,  0.    [Eng.  spinet  (1) ;  -ed.]    Cleft, 

open,  split.     (Ascham.) 

spin-if'-er-oiis,  n..  [Lat.  spina  =  &  thorn, 
a  spine,  and/tro  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing thorns  or  spines  ;  thorny. 

spin'-JL-form,  a.  [Lat.  spina  =  a.  thorn,  a 
si.ine,  and  fnnna  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  spine  or  thorn. 

t  spi-nig'-er-i,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  sp^jia  =  aspine, 
and  gero  —  to  bear  or  carry.] 

Entom. :  Spine-bearers  ;  a  division  of  Cater- 
pillars in  which  they  are  armed  with  more  or 
less  branched  spines,  shed  with  every  moult, 
but  again  renewed  till  the  final  one,  when 
they  disappear.  Exiimple,  the  caterpillars  of 
Antiopa,  lo,  and  Atalanta.    (Newman.) 

spin-ig'~er-OU8,  a.  [Lat.  spina  =  a,  thorn, 
a  spine,  and  3t;ro  =  to  carry.]  Bearing  a  spine 
or  spines. 

spin'-i-ness.  *  spin  -  i  -  nesse,  ».  [Eng. 
spiny;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
spiny. 

"Their  cold  and  bloudlesse  tpininease."—Cliapman: 
niad,  iiL  (Uomment,). 

spink  (1),  *  spynke,  s.  [Sw.  dial,  spink ;  Gr. 
(jTTt'-jrj/os  (spinggos)  =  a  finch.]  A  finch,  a  chaf- 
finch. 


spink  (2),  5.     [Dut  pinkster  hloem,  from  pink- 
ster  =  Pentecost,  at  which  the  plant  blooms.] 


SPINET. 


Bot. :  Cardamine  pratensis. 


spin'-n^ker,  s.    (Spin,  u.] 

Naut. :  A  jib-headed  racing  sail  carrietl  bj 
yadits,  set  when  running  before  the  wind  on 
the  opposite  Hide  to  the  mainsail. 

"Both  hauled  up  tplnuakeri  tu>  they  croued  the 
lliiv."— Field,  Oct.  3.  19B6. 

spin'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  spin,  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  spins  ;  one  skilled 
in  spinning. 

"The  spinner  Is  almost  always  a  distinct  persos 
from  the  wwiver,"— Am*(A.'  tt'eaUh  qf  Nalion»,hk.  L, 
ch.  i. 

2.  A  Spinning-machine. 

3.  A  gaiden-spider. 

"  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  liere : 
Hence,  yon  long-legg'-il ';'*"'i<-rs.  hence  1" 

.sh-krsp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  11.  % 

4.  A  spinneret,  (q.v.). 

Spin-ner-et',  5.     [Eng.  spinner;  dimin.  suff. 
■et.] 
Comparative  ATuitomy : 

1.  Any  one  of  the  mammillse  projecting 
from  the  arachnidium  in  Spiders.  These  mam- 
millie  are  little  conical  or  cylindrical  organs, 
four  or  six  in  number,  through  which  the 
secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  arachnitiium  is 
pas.sed,  and  moulded  into  a  proper  thread 
like  shape  for  the  formation  of  a  web  or  line. 

2.  A  tubular  organ  in  the  labium  of  cater- 
pillars, communicating  with  two  internal 
glands  which  furnish  the  silk  from  which  the 
animal  spins  its  cocoon. 

spin' - ner - ule,  s.  [Eng.  spinner;  dimin. 
sutf.  -ule.] 

Compar.  Anal. :  One  of  the  minute  homy 
tubes  which  compose  the  spinneret  in  the 
Araneina. 

spin'-ner-Jr,  «.  [Eng.  spinner ;  -y.]  A  spiu- 
ning-niilL 

spin'-nes^,  spm'-ny,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espinoye 
(Fr.  ^pinaie)  =  a.  thorny  pl.ice,  from  Lat. 
spinctum.]  [Spinet  (2).]  A  small  wood  witb 
uinlergrnwth  ;  a  clump  of  trees ;  a  small  grove 
or  shrubbery. 

"  The  atrip  of  gra-ie  land  which  lies  between  the  spin- 
neys and  the  fasm."— Field,  April  i,  188.'^. 

spin'-nihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Spin,  v.] 

spinnlng-head,  s.  A  form  of  spinnei 
in  which  the  drawing  and  twisting  mechanism 
are  united  in  one  head.  This  was  the  first 
fonu  of  spinning-niacliine,  if  we  except  the 
spinning-wlieel.  It  was  invented  by  Lewis 
Paul,  and  patented  by  him  in  1738. 

* spinning-llOUSe,  s.  An  English  houso 
of  correction,  8u-calleil  because  women  ot  loose 
character  had  tu  s|iin  or  to  beat  hemp  there  aa 
a  punishment.  Tlie  House  of  Correction  for 
ofteuders  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Cambridge 
is,  ur  was  till  recently,  so-called. 

spinning- jenny,  s.  The  name  given  by 
James  Uar^naves  to  the  spinning-machine 
invented  by  him  in  1767.  The  name  jenny  is 
a  corruption  of  engine,  the  term  gin  being  a 
common  hx^al  expression  for  a  machine..  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  spindles  turned  by 
a  common  wheel  or  cylinder  worked  by  hand. 

spinning-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  factory 
where  spinniug  is  carried  on. 

spinning-roller,  s.  A  wheel  in  the 
drawing  portion  of  u  spinning-machine. 

spinning -wheel,   5.     A   machine   for 

spiimiug  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  into  threads. 
It  consists  of  a  large  wheel,  band,  and  spindle, 
driven  by  foot  or  by  hand.  The  wool  is  carded 
into  rolls,  which  are  twisted,  drawn,  and 
wound  a  length  at  a  time,  the  wheel  being 
turneil  periodically  to  twist  the  yarn.  It  was 
the  first  greiit  improvement  upon  spinning  by 
a  distaff  and  spindle. 

%  At  first  spinning  was  performed  by  the 
Spindle  and  the  disUlf.  Representations  ol 
the  process  are  on  the  Egyptian  tombs.  The 
spinning-wheel  was  invented  in  Nuremberg 
about  1530,  aTid  was  introdnced  into  England 
a  few  yeai-8  after.  In  17ti7  James  Har^irt-avee 
invented  the  spinning  jenny,  and  Arkwright 
the  spinning  frame  iu  176y;  then  followed 
the  mule  jenny,  invented  by  Crompton,  in 
1774-9. 

*spln-ny  (1),  a.     [Spiny,  a.] 

Spin'-n^  (2),  «.    [Spinney.) 

spin'-ose,  a.     [Spinous.] 


b6U.  ho^;  po^t.  j<5^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9liin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  l 
•«uui.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion.  -sion  =  shim;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun*   -cious,  -tlous.  -sious  =  ahta*  -ble,  -die.  &c  =  b$l«  del 
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0pin-6s'-i-ty»  «.     [Eng.  spinosie);  -ity.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spinous 

or  tliorny, 
*  2.   Fig.:    Something    thorny,    harsh,  or 

crabbed. 

"  He  [Jeremy  Taylorloonld  bear  with  tlie  harslmesa 
and  ruugbtieo^  of  the  schuuls.  nnd  was  iioL  uuHe^n  in 
their  aubtiltles  and  spinosUiei."—\Vood  :  Athena 
Oxon  ,  %-oI,  li. 

■pi-no-so-,  pref.    [Lat.  spinosut.}    Spinous. 

Bplnoso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  teeth  tipped  with  spines. 

ftpin'~ous,  a.    [Lat.  spinosus,  from  spina  =  a 
thorn,  a  spine.] 

1.  Lit.  tC  Bot, :  Full  of  spines;  Brmed  with 
■pines  or  thorns  ;  thorny. 

2.  Fig. :  Thorny,  crabbed,  sharp. 

"  Nor  needeth  it  s.ny  tpinovs  crltlciema  for  iti  ex- 
plication."— .UfJ^;   Works,  disc.  4. 

splnous-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  having  its  margin  beset  with 
spines,  as  in  tliistles. 

Bpinous-loach.  s. 

Jchthy. :  Cobilis  iixuia,  an  European  species  of 
the  Loach  geuus.  It  is  about  tliree  inches 
long,  and  less  valued  for  food  than  the  Common 
Loach.     [Loach.] 

splnous-process,  $. 

A-TU't.  :  A  sharp  projection,  as  of  a  vertebra 
or  of  the  sphennid  tione.  To  the  former  Owen 
gave  the  name  Neural-spine. 

spinous-shark,  s. 

Ichthy.  ;  EchiiiorhiiLUS  spinosus. 

"The  Spinoia-thark  la  readily  recocrnlzed  by  the 
ihort.  bulky  form  of  its  body,  sliort  tail,  and  bu-ge 
•piiiooa  tuliorcles.  It  ia  eviaeutly  a  crouud  shark, 
which  prubably  Uvea  at  aouie  depth,  and  but  accident- 
^ly  coiiiei  to  the  surfai-e.  More  freqiieTitly  luet  with 
In  the  Mediterranean,  it  haa  been  found  several  times 
on  the  south  coast  of  Enghmd  and  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope."— Wtinifter  .•  Stiuii/  o/Fishei,  p.  334. 

spinous  spider-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Mala  squinatlo,  common  on  the  south 
and  west  coasts  of  England.  The  cai-apaee  is 
convex,  spinous,  and  tubercnlated,  and  grows 
soniewliat  triangular  by  the  increase  in  length 
of  the  rostral  portion. 

Spi'-no-zi^m,  5.    [See  def.] 

Hist.  &  Philos. :  The  monistic  system  of 
Barucli  Despiuosa(or  Benedictus  de  Spinoza), 
a  descendant  of  Portuguese  Jews  wlio  liad 
Bought  refuge  in  Holland  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam (Nov.  24, 1632),  and  liis  father,  an  honour- 
able but  not  very  wealthy  merchant,  intended 
^im  for  a  theological  career.  His  education 
was  superintended  by  the  Talmudist  Saul 
Levi  Morteira,  but  unsatisfied  doubts  kept 
him  from  the  profession  of  a  Jewish  teacher, 
and  his  determined  and  continued  refusal  to 
attend  tlie  Synagogue  gave  such  offence  that 
in   1650  he   was  solemnly    excommunicated. 

Srhe  t'-rrible  formula  is  printed  at  length  in 
ewes:  Hist.  Phil  (ed.  ISSO),  ii.  167-71.)  For 
a  short  time  Spinoza  became  an  assistant  in  a 
ecliool  kejit  by  a  physician  named  Vanden 
Ende,  but  he  soon  resigned  this  post  and 
afterwards  maintained  himself  by  the  art  of 
polishing  lenses,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Jewisli  custom  of  teaching  every  boy  some 
trade  or  handicraft,  he  had  leamt  in  his  youtli, 
though  this  source  of  income  was  afterwards 
increased  by  a  small  annuity  settled  ou  him 
by  his  friend  de  Vri'-s.  After  a  life  of  study, 
abstemiousness,  and  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, Spinoza  died  at  the  Hague  (Feb.  21, 
1677),  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  The  system  of 
Spinoza  has  been  described  as  Atheism,  as 
Pantlieism,  and  as  the  most  rigid  Monotheism, 
according  as  liis  cardinal  teaching— that  there 
ia  only  One  Substance,  God — has  been  inter- 
preteii.  By  Substance,  however,  Spinoza 
meant  the  underlying  reality  ajid  ever-living 
existence,  and  he  chose  for  the  epigraph  of 
his  Ethics  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  "In  Him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being*'  (Acts 
xvii.  "28).  God  is  for  him  the  one  principle, 
having  Thought  and  Extension  as  two  eternal 
and  infinite  attributes  constituting  its  essence, 
of  which  attributes  Mind  and  Matter  are  the 
necessary  manifestations  ;  and  thus  he  solves 
the  prolilem  of  tlie  relation  of  the  Finite  to  the 
Infinite.  Everything  is  a  form  of  the  ever- 
living  existence,  the  Substance,  God,  which 
is,  and  is  not,  Nature,  with  which  He  is  no 
more  to  he  co'ifounded  than  the  fountain  with 
the  rivulet  o-*  eternity  with  time.      God  is 


Tiatiira  naturans.  Nature  is  Tuitura  natnrata  : 
the  one  is  the  energy,  the  other  is  tlie  act. 
In  the  same  way  he  ex]>lains  the  union  of  the 
aoul  with  the  body.  Man  is  but  a  mode  of 
the  Divine  Existence  ;  his  mind  a  spark  of  the 
Divine  Flame,  his  body  a  mode  of  the  Infinite 
existence. 

"  Neither  in  HoUand  nor  in  Germany  hoji  there  been 
s  Spinozist,  as  thore  liave  lieeu  Cartesiaus,  Kautists, 
and  HegeliauB,  although  Ueriiian  pfailuaopby  is  iu 
aonie  seiiiMs  saturated  with  SpinotitTn." — Leioea:  HuU 
PhUot.  (ed,  1890).  ii.  211. 

Spi'-no-zist,  s.     [Spinozism.]     A  supporter 
of  or  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Spin'J2;u 

Bpin'-ster,  *  spynn-store,  s.     [A.S.  spin- 
naii=  to  spin  ;  fern.  suU.  -estre,  -ster.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  woman  who  spins  or  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  spin  ;  a  spinner. 

"The  spiuster'i  diataflf  stood  onemployed."— /<Wtfr, 
No.  2. 

1[  It  was  formerly  applied  also  to  a  male 
spinner,  as  in  S}iakesp.  :  Henry  VIII. ,  i.  2. 

*  2.  A  woman  of  evil  life  or  character;  so 
called  in  England  from  tlieir  being  obliged  to 
spin  in  the  House  of  Correction  as  a  punish- 
ment.    [Spinmnq-hoi'se.] 

"  3Iany  would  never  be  wretched  spinstera  were  they 
Bpinsters  iu  deed,  nor  come  to  so  public  and  eh^meful 
punishments  if  painfully  employed  in  that  vocation." 
— Fuller:   Worthieiof  England:  Kent. 

3.  Any  unmarried  woman  of  marriageable 
age. 

Ila  English  Law:  The  common  term  for  an 
nnmarrie<l  woman,  Irum  a  viscount's  daughter 
downward. 

T[  It  is  also  used  adjectively :  as,  a  spinster 
aunt — i.e,,  unmarried. 

*  Spin'-Streas,  s.     [A  double  fem.  from  spin.] 
A  spinstt^r. 

*spin'-Stry,  s.      [Eng.   spinster;    -y.]     The 
business  or  occupation  of  sjiinning. 

"  What  new  decency  can  then  be  added  t*y  your 
ipinstr'/  t"~ifHCon  :  Jieatant  of  Church  Oovemment, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  il. 

*  spin'-text,  s.    [Eng.  spin,  and   text.]    One 
who  spins  out  sermons  ;  a  prosy  preacher. 

"The  race  of  formal  spinfejfj  and  solemn  eaygTaces 
Ib  nearly  extinct.  "—Knox :   iVinfur  Evenings,  Even,  9. 

Spin'-there,    s.     [Gr.  a-mvO^p  (spinther)  =  a 

«pai-k.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Semeline  (q.v.). 

spin'-ule,  s.    [Lat.  spimUa^  dimin.  from  spina 
=  a  spine,  a  thorn.]    A  minute  sjune. 

*■  The  serrulations  being  composed  of  gpinulet.' — 
Trans.  Amer.  Philds.  Society  (18;:(),  p.  287. 

spin-U-le3'-9ent,   a.      [Mod.   Lat.   spinnles- 
cens,  from  Lat.  spinula  —  a  little  thorn.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  small 
spines. 

spin'-u-lose,  t  spm'-u-loiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
spinuiosns,  from  spitiula  =  &  little  thorn.] 
Bot. :  Covered  with  small  spines. 

Spin-u-16-s6-,  pr^.     [Spinulose.]    Covered 
with  "sniall  spines. 

spinulosO'Ciliate,  a. 

Bot. :  Spmulose  with  fine  spines. 

spin'-y-,  *  spln-ie,  *  spln-ny,  o.    [Eng. 
spinie);  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 
I.  Full  of  or  furnished  with  spines;  thorny. 

*  2.  Like  a  spine ;  hence,  slender. 

"Cold  spinie  gnisshopper." 

Chapman  :  Boiner ;  UiadixX, 

•  II,  Fig. :  Tliomy,  perplexing,  difficult, 
troublesome. 

••  So  difficult  and  epinff  an  nt[iiii:"~Diffbt/  :  On  Bodiea. 

splny-flnned  fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  The  Acanthopterygii  (q.v.). 

spiny-lobster,  s. 

Zool. :  Piilinurus vulgaris.    [Rock-lobstee.] 

spiny -rat,  5. 

Zool. :  Tlie  genus  Echinomys,  small  rodents 
from  the  country  east  of  the  An'ies  and  some 
of  the  West  Indiau  islands.  The  fur  is  mixed 
with  small  spines,  whence  their  scientific  and 
popular  name. 

*  Spln-y,  s.     [Spinney.] 

spi'-o,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  sea  nymph  in  the  train  of 

Cyrene.] 


Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spionidse  (q.v.), 
Botly  lung,  sK-uder,  tapei'iug,  with  sixty  joints, 
terminating,'  in  two  shoit  stjles;  head  with 
long  ciiTi  and  two  very  long  tentacles ;  eyes 
four;  colour  pale,  with  jiink  cirti.  It  occu- 
pies a  very  slender  tube  composed  of  adventi- 
tious matter,  slightly  agi<lntinated,  and  placed 
on  sertularian  zoophytes. 

*  spi'-on,  s.    [O.  Fr.  espion.]    A  spy,  a  acont. 

"Captain  of  the  tpi(m»."—He!/wooiL 

flpi-6n'-i-dee,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  spio,  genit. 
spioiii{s);  Lat.  fcui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Tubicolse  (q.v.). 

8pir'-a,s.    [Lat.] 

Arch.:  The  base  of  a  column.  This  mem- 
ber did  not  exist  in  tiie  Pnric  order,  but  is 
always  present  in  the  Ionic  and  Curinthian. 
[See  illustration  under  Base  (1),  s.] 

*  Spir'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  spirahltis,  from  !>piro 
=  to  breathe.]  Capable  of  being  breathed  ; 
respirable. 

"The  sp(r((6?e  odor .  .  .  ascend in^ from  it."— A^atA^; 
LeiUen  Stuffc 

spir'-a-cle,  *  spyr-a-kle.  s.    [Fr.  spiracle, 

from  Lat.  spirai:ulnm-=nn  air-hole,  frtim  spira 
=  to  breathe.]  Any  small  hole,  aperture, 
orifice,  or  vent  in  animal  ur  vegetable  bodies, 
by  which  air  or  other  Huid  is  inhaled  or 
exhaled.  Apjdied  to  tlie  breathing  tubes  of 
insects,  the  blowholes  of  cetaceans,  &c. 

spi-rsa'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  fromGr.  o-mpaia («piraia) 
=  the  meadow-sweet.    (See  def.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Spiraeidfe  (q.v.). 
Calyx  inferior,  equally  five-cleft,  jiersistent; 
petals  five,  roundish  ;  follicles  three  to  twelve, 
usually  distinct,  one-celled,  two-valved,  with 
few  .seeds.  Known  species  fifty,  from  the 
temperate  and  cold  pails  of  the  nnrtliern 
hemisphere.  Spirese  tomentosa,  or  Hardhack.an 
United  States  species,  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
astringent.  The  Meadow-sweet  of  Europe  (S. 
ulniaria),  has  etrongly  fragraut  flowers,  from 
which  a  distilled  water  is  piejiared. 

spir»a-oil,  s.    [Salicylol.] 

spi-rse'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  $pine(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Rosaceae.  Calyx  tube 
herbaceous,  fruit  a  ring  of  follicles,  seeds  not 
winged. 

Spi-rse'-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spiroe{a);  'in 
(C'/zem.).] 

Cliem. :  C3oH3(|Oi4  (?).  A  colouring  mass  ex- 
tracted from  the  tlowers  of  Spireea  Ulmaria 
by  ether.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  the  solutions  being  of  a  deep  green 
Colour  when  eoncentiated,  yellow  when 
dilute.  Its  alcoholic  solution  forms  a  yellow 
precipit&*,e  with  baryta-water,  crimson  with 
lead  acetate,  dark  green  with  feri'ous  salts, 
and  black  with  ferric  salts. 

sp'ir-al  (1),  a.    [Spire  (1),  ».]    Pointed    or 

shape'd  like  a  spire. 

spir'-al  (2).  o.  &  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  spiralis, 
from  'spira  —  a  coil,  a  twist,  a  wreath ;  Sp.  espi- 
ral;  Ital.  spira/e.]    [Spire  (2),  s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Winding  about  a  fixed  point  or  centre, 
and  continually  receding  from  it,  like  a  watch- 
spring. 

"  Some  watches  have  strings  and  physies.  and  others 
none ;  some  have  tlie  balance  loose,  and  others  regu- 
lated by  a  spiral  spring,  aud  others  by  hogs'  brititles." 
—Lucke:  Buman  Understand.,  bk.  iii..  ch,  vL 

2.  Winding  about  a  cylinder  or  other  round 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  rising  or  advanc- 
ing forward. 

"  From  -this  a  tuba,  or  round  body,  was  formed,  by 
which  the  water,  or  air,  or  both,  was  carried  iu  ft  e/'iral 
stream  up  to  the  clouda.'— Cook'  Second  Voyetje,  bk. !.. 
cb.  vi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom. :  A  curve  which  may  be  generated 
by  a  point  nnning  along  a  straight  line,  in 
the  same  direction,  according  to  any  law, 
whilst  the  straight  line  revolves  uniformly 
about  a  fixed  point,  always  continuing  in  the 
same  plane.  The  portion  generated  during 
one  revolution  is  called  a  Spire.  The  moving 
point  is  the  generatrix  of  the  curve,  the  fixed 
point  is  the  pole  of  the  spiral,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  to  any  position  of  the 
generatrix  is  the  radias  vectnr  of  that  point. 
The  law  according  to  which  the  generatrix 


l&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore.  w^H  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ctib,  cure,  quite,  cur,  rule,  f&ll;  try.  Syrian,    so,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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moves  along  the  revolvii.:;  line  is  the  law  of 
the  spiral,  and  dt-teaniiDCd  the  imtun-  of  the 
curve.  Any  position  of  the  revolving  line, 
assumed  at  pleasure,  is  called  the  initial  line. 
Spirals  are  known  by  the  naities  of  their  in- 
ventors, or  by  terms  derived  from  the  pro- 
perties by  which  they  are  characterized  :  as. 
the  spiral  of  Arohimeiles,  hyperbolic  spirals, 
logarithmic  spirals,  parabolic  spirals,  &e. 

2.  A  helix  or  curve  whicli  winds  round  a 
cylinder  like  a  screw. 

spiral-bit,  s.  A  wood-borin<:c  tool,  made 
of  a  twisted  bar  of  metal,  with  a  hollow  axis. 

Spiral-gearing,  5.    [Spiral-wheels.] 

spiral  pipe-oven,  s. 

Mekdl. :  An  arrangement  for  heating  air 
for  the  blast  furnace,  consisting  of  a  long 
spiral  of  cast-iron  pipes,  connected  with  eanli 
other  by  cemented  socket  joints,  through 
which  the  air  to  be  heated  circulates. 

spiral-pump,  s.  A  form  of  the  Ar- 
chimedean screw  water-elevator,  consistiiif? 
of  a  pipe  coiled  spirally  round  an  inclined 
axis. 

spiral-screw,  s.  A  screw  formed  upon 
a  conical  or  eonoidal  core. 

spiral-springr,  s.  A  coil  whose  rounds 
have  the  same  diameter,  and  wliicli  is  gen.> 
rally  utilized  by  compression  or  extension  in 
the  line  of  its  axis. 

Spiral-spring  couplincj :  A  coupling  for  a 
pair  of  shafts  meeting  at  an  anple.  The  ends 
of  tlie  spiral  connect  to  the  respective  shafts 
and  niake  a  bent  coupling. 

Spiral-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Membranous  tubes  with  conical  ex- 
tre!nities,  their  interior  occupied  by  a  fibre 
twisted  spirally,  and  capable  of  unrolling  with 
elasticity.  Called  also  Trachere.  They  are 
designed  for  the  transmission  of  air.  When 
foimed  by  the  convolutions  of  a  single  spire 
they  are  called  Simple,  when  by  those  of  many 
turning  in  the  same  direction  they  are  called 
Compound. 

Spiral-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Much.  :  A  species  of  gearing  which  serves 
the  same  pui-pose  as  bevel-wheels,  and  is 
better  adapted  for  ligiit  machinery.  The  teeth 
are  fnrnied  upon  the  circumferences  of  cylin- 
ders of  the  required  diameter,  at  an  angle 
with  their  respective  axes,  when  the  direction 
of  the  motion  is  to  be  changed.  By  this  con- 
struction the  teeth  become  in  fact  snudl  por- 
tions of  screws  or  spirals  winding  round  the 
cylinders.  Wheels  of  tliis  kind  are  used  wlien 
the  two  shafts  require  to  pafls  each  other ; 
when  the  shafts  are  in  the  same  plane  bevel- 
wheels  are  emi>loyed. 

*  spi-rS,l'-i-ty,  s.  [TS-u^.  spiral  (2);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spiral. 

sp'ir'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spiral  (2);  -ly.  In  a 
spiral  form  or  direction  ;  in  the  manner  of  a 
screw. 

"The  eldes  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  Qbres, 
mnniug  circularly  ovtpirally  Irom  base  totip."— Aiy ." 
On  the  Creation, 

spir'-ant,  s.  [Lat.  spirans,  pr.  par.  of  spiro 
—  to  breathe.]  A  consonant  in  the  articulation 
of  which  the  breath  is  not  wholly  stopped, 
the  articulating  organs  being  so  moditied  as 
to  allow  the  sound  to  be  prolonged,  a  con- 
tinuous consonant,  such  as  h,  tk,  f,  v,  Ac. 


Spi-ran'-the^,    s.       [Gr.   <r-n-eTpa 
spire,  and  a.vdo<;  (anthoa)  =  a  flower.     Named 
from  the  twisted  inflorescence.] 

Bot.  :  Lady's  Tresses  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Spiranthida:'.  Spike  of  small  flowers  in  one 
to  tliree  spirally-twisted  rows  ;  sepals  and 
petals  similiir,  the  former  gibbous  at  base, 
upper  part  adnate  to  the  petjils,  forming  a 
tube  round  the  lip ;  pollen  masses  four,  pow- 
dery; stigma  discoid.  Known  species  forty- 
six,  from  tropic;il  and  temperate  countries. 
S.  gracilis,  the  Lady's  Tresses,  is  a  very  delicate 
plant,  fouud  in  old  wouds  in  New  England. 

Bpi-ran'-thi-asB,    s.  pi.     [Mod."  Lat.  spir- 
anthies),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -it/re.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Arethusefe. 

spi-ran'-thy.   spei-ran'-thy",  «.     [Spir- 

ANTHES.] 

Bot.  :  The  occasional  twisted  growth  of  the 
parts  of  a  flower. 


«  Spi-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Ls.t.  spiratio,  from  spiratu^, 
p:i.  par.  of  spiro  =  to  breathe.]  The  act  of 
breathing. 

•'To  other  aubatanceB.  void  of  corporeal  ballc  and 
coiicretiou,  the  name  ut  spirit  Is  a.-«igiied  to  imitly  the 
maimer  of  their  jnutii.  buciuse  God  did,  by  a  kind  of 
«/'irri(iuii.  produce  them." — Harroio;  ^rntoru,  vol.  11., 
aer.  xxxlv. 

sp'ii'e  (1),  *  spir,  s.     [A.S.  spir ;  cogn.  with 
led.  spira  =  a  spar,  a  stilt;   Dan.  spire  =  a 
germ,  a  sprout  ;    Sw.  spira  =  a  sceptre,    a 
pistil ;  Ger.  spiere  =  a  spur.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or  other  plant. 

•'  Bot  yf  that  sed  tliat  sowiii  Is,  in  the  sluh  aterve 
Shiill  nevere  tiHr  sorlugen  up.   ue  splk  on  stniwe 
curiie,"  Piert  flounnaii,  o.  xnl.  IB". 

2.  A  body  which  shoots  up  to  a  point ;  a 
tapering,  conical,  or  pyrainidical  body.  [II.  1.] 

"  On  the  ahrine  he  helped  a  Sfiire 
Of  burning  sweets."        Keats  -  E»'Uimi.,>i.  \.  liX 

*  3.  The  top  or  uppermost  part  of  anything  ; 
the  summit. 

"  To  the  tpire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd." 

aftakesp. :  Coriolanut,  i.  9. 

II.  Technically : 

I.  Arch.  :  The  tapering  portion  of  a  steeple 
rising'  above  the  tower  ;  a  steeple  ;  a  structure 
of  pyramtdical  or  conical  form  surmouuting 
a  church  or  cathedral.  The  earliest  spires, 
specimens  of  which  still  exist  in  Norman 
architecture,  were  merely  pyramidioal  or  coni- 
cal roofs.    The  spires  in  medtseval  buildings 


BPIHES. 
a.  Tower  and  Spire,  Than  Church,  near  Ciiau  (a.d.  1i80I. 

b.  Turret  mid  Spire.  St.  Peter's.  Oxfr.rd  (a.d.  llCn  . 

c.  Turret  and  Spire,  Rochester  Cathedral  (a.d.  UGO). 

d.  Tower  and  Broach  Spire.  Almondabury  Cliurch. 
Gloucestershire  {A.n,  liSO).  e.  Tower  and  apire, 
Chiobeater  Cathedral  (a.d.  1387).  /.  Tower  and  Spire. 
St  UunstAn'8  Cliurch,  near  tbe  Custom  House  (one 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  cburchea,  built  about 
JLD.  1680). 

are  generally  square,  octagonal,  or  circular  in 
plan,  are  sometimes  lutllow  and  sometimes 
soliil,  and  are  variously  ornamented  with 
bands  or  panels.  The  angles  are  sometimes 
crocketted,  and  the  spire  almost  invariably 
terminates  in  a  finial.  When  a  spire  rises 
fiom  the  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  tower 
without  the  intervention  of  a  parapet,  it  is 
called  a  Broach  (q.v.). 

"  AH   the  spires  and   towers  from    Greenwich  to 

Chelsea  made  answer."— i/acauJ«j/ :  HUt.  of  Eng..  ch. 

xxii. 

2.  Bot. :  (I)  Phragmites  cojinnunis,  called  also 
Spire -reed;  (2)  Phalaris  arundinacea  ;  (3) 
Psavivia  ar&naria. 

3,  Mining:  The  tube  carrying  the  train  to 
the  charge  in  the  bla^^t-liole.  So  called  from 
spires  of  grass  or  rushes  used  for  the  pui'ijose. 

spire-light,  s. 

Arch. :  The  window  of  a  spire. 
Spire-reed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Phragmites  communis. 
*  spire-steeple,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  portion  of  a  steeple  formed  by 
the  spire. 
spire  (2),  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  spira  =  a.  coil, 
a  Twist,  a  wreath,  from  Gr.  (TTreipo  (speira)  =  a 
coil,  a  wreath.] 

1.  That  portion  of  a  spiral  which  is  gene- 
rated during  one  revolution  of  the  straight 
line  revolving  ahout  the  pole.  Every  spiral 
consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  spires.  A 
winding  line  like  the  threads  of  a  screw  ;  any- 
thing wreathed  or  twisted  ;  a  curl,  a  twist,  a 
wreath. 

"  Hta  '■ircling  sptreg.  that  on  the  ^ras^ 
Floated  redundnnt."  Mi't'ii :   P.  /,.,  ix,  5i2. 

2.  A  term  api)lied  collectively  to  the  convo- 


lutions of  a  spiral  Rhell,  which  are  placed 
ahovo  the  low.-ht  or  body  whorl,  whatever 
shape  it  may  assume. 

spire-bearer,  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Spirt- 
feridie  (%.v.). 

*  spire  (1),   *  spyer,    *  spyre,  v.i.   4  t, 

(SPIRE  (1),  S.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shoot ;  to  shoot  up  in  manner  of  a 
pyramid. 

"  Suddenly  a  flame 
Spired  from  the  fragrant  Bmolie." 

Latidor  :  Ocbir,  bit.  IL 

2.  To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. 
*B,  Trans.  :  To  shoot  out. 

"Would  [have]  npired  forth  frnlt  of  more  perfectloa' 
— .^pifnsur:  Uuines  of  Time.    (Oedic.) 

*  Spire  (2),  V.i.    [Lat.  spiro.]    To  breathe. 

Spired,  a.    [Eng.  spire  (1),  s. ;  -ed.)    Having  a 
spire  or  steeple. 

"  Whose  steeple's  (JotMc  pride 
Or  pinnacled  or  Bpir'd  would  boldly  rise." 

Mcuon  :  English  Garden,  bk.  Ill 

Spir'-i-fer,  s.     [Spirifer^.]    Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Spirifera. 

spi-rif -er-a,  s.      [Lat.   <ipira  =  &  ooil,   and 

jero  =  to  bear.] 

Palreont, :  A  genus  of  Spiriferidfe,  with  nu- 
merous species,  beginning  in  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian and  ending  in  the  Permian,  or.  according 
to  Woodward,  ranging  into  the  Triassic.  Shell 
impunctate,  valves  articulated  by  teetJi  and 
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A,  Ventral  viUvt.     b.  Dorsal  valve,  showing  calcareooi 
spires  for  the  support  of  the  artus. 

sockets;  binge-line  long  and  straight,  hinge- 
area  divided  across  in  each  valve  by  a  tri- 
angular fissure  (in  the  ventral  valve  closed, 
partially  or  completely,  by  a  pseudo-del- 
tidium,  in  the  dorsal  occupied  by  the  cardinal 
process.)  Woodward  reckons  three  sub- 
genera :  Cyrtia,  Suessia,  and  Spiriferina. 

Spir-l-fer'-i-dW,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spiri/er(a)i 
L;it.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Lda.\ 

Palteont. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Lias.  Animal 
free  when  adult,  or  rarely  attached  by  a  mus- 
cular peduncle  ;  the  shell  punctated  or  non- 
punctated  ;  arms  greatly  developed,  and  en- 
tirely supported  upon  a  thin,  shelly,  spiral- 
ly-rolled lamella.  [Spirifera.]  Wooclward 
enumerates  four  genera,  to  which  Tate  adds 
eight  otliers. 

spir-if-er-i'-n^,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.  spiri/eria) 
(q.v,);  Lat.  fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -ina.} 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Spirifera.  Known 
species  twenty-nine,  from  the  Carboniferous 
to  the  Lower  Oolite.  Fouud  in  Britain, 
France,  &c. 

8pir-il-li'-na,  s.      [Mod.   Lat,  dimin.  from 
spira  =  a  spire.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Spirillinidea. 
Test  coiled  into  a  Hat  spiral. 

2.  Pahsont.  :  Two  species  from  the  Permian 
and  one  from  tlie  Upper  Chalk. 

spir-U-lin-id'-e-a,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.,  from 

spiriUina  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Perforate  Foraminifera, 
having  a  glassy,  finely-porous,  calcareous 
test. 

spir'-it,  *splp-ite,  *spir-yt,  *spyr-yt, 

ij.  [O.  Fr.  e.yu'it  (Fr.  esprit),  fromL:)t.  spirit- 
urn,  ai-cus.  of  spiritvs  ~  breath,  spirit,  from 
5pi7-o=to  breathe;  Sp.  espiritu ;  Port,  espi- 
Tito;  Ital.  spirito.  Spirit  and  sprite  are 
doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Breath  ;  the  breath  of  life ;  hence,  life 
itself,  vital  power,  vitality. 

"  Now  my  spirit  Is  going  ;  I  can  no  more." 

hh'tkftp.  :  Antony  *  Clfpatra,  It.  Uk 

•2.  A  breath  of  air  ;  air,  wind. 

■•  All  purges  have  in  them  a  raw  tpirit  or  wind. 
wliich  is  tl)«  principal  cau»6 of  tensiou  in  the  stomach." 
—Bacim. 


boil,  bo^;  pdftt,  j6wl;  cat.  9eU,  chorus.  9IU11,  bencli;  go.  gem;  tbin.  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian. -tiau  =  Shan.   -Uon. -sion  =  shun ; -tion. -jion  =  zhun.   -cious. -Uoub, -sIoub  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c  =  b?l,  d«L 
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spirit— spiritlessly 


1  Immaterial  intelligence ;  intelligence  con- 
oeivetl  ofapart  from  any  pliyaical  orgauization 
or  material  embodiment. 

"  If  we  seclude  spaco,  there  will  reiuHtu  in  the  w.irld 
but  uiatter  and  uilud,  or  body  aiid  spirit.'— W'alfg  : 
Logic 

4.  The  intelligent,  immaterial,  and  immortal 
part  of  man  ;  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from 
the  body. 

"  Aa  the  body  without  the  tpirit  la  dead,  bo  faith 
without  works  la  dead  ».\so." —James  li.  2G. 

5.  A  disembodied  soul;  the  soul  after  it  has 
left  the  body. 

"  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  eiirth  as  it  was  ; 
fend  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  Uud  who  gave  It." — 
Moclea.  xii.  7. 

6.  A  spectre,  an  apparition,  a  ghost. 

"  Tliey  were  terrified  aud  supposed  tliat  they  had 
•eeu  n  ipirit."—Luke  xxlv.  37. 

7.  A  supernatural  being;  a  sprite,  demon, 
Wigel,  fairy,  elf,  or  the  like, 

"  Sent  by  some  Kpirit  to  mDrtals  good. 
Or  th'  unseen  genius  of  the  wood." 

Milton  :   H  Penseroso,  161. 

8.  A  person  considered  with  regard  to  his 
peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  or  temper, 
espt'cially  a  niau  of  life,  fire,  or  enterprise. 

"  The  choice  and  master  spirits  o(  their  age." 

Shakeap.  :  Juliua  CcBsar,  ili.  1. 

9.  Genius,  \igour  of  mind  or  intellect. 

"  The  noblest  spirit  or  genius  cannot  Reserve  enough 
of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  heroic  virtue." 
— Temple. 

10.  Vivacity,  animation,  fire,  courage  ar- 
dour, enthusiasm,  vigour,  or  the  like.  (Often 
In  the  plural.) 

"  More  alert  my  spirits  rise. 
And  my  heart  ia  free  and  light." 

Cowper :  Watching  vnto  Qod. 

11.  Temper  or  disposition  of  mind,  mood, 
humour,  mental  condition,  character,  or  na- 
ture. (Often  in  plural,  as,  to  be  in  good  or 
low  spirits.) 

"The  whole  spirit  of  the  assembly  hnd  undergone  a 
change. "—.tfacau/atf .  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

12.  Real  meaning  or  intent,  as  opposed  to 
the  letter  or  literal  statement. 

"But  they  began  to  perceive  that  It  was  at  direct 
variance  with  the  gpiriV  of  the  conatitutiou. ' — Mac- 
auliiy  ■  Hist.  Ewj.,  ch.  IL 

13.  That  which  pervades  and  tempers  the 
whole  nature  of  a  thing  ;  the  active,  vital,  or 
essential  part  of  anything ;  essence,  quint- 
essence, actuating  principle. 

"Do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulneas." 

Skakesp.  :  Sonnet  56. 

14.  Tenuous,  volatile,  airy,  or  vapoury  sub- 
atances  of  active  qualities. 


15.  A  liquid  obtained  by  distillation,  espe- 
cially alcohol,  the  spirit  or  spirits  of  wine, 
from  which  it  was  originally  distilled. 

"  In  general,  they  give  the  name  of  tpirit  to  any  dis- 
tilled volatile  liquor."— Bo^/ifl. 

16.  (PI-):  Distilled  liquors,  such  as  brandy, 
rum,  gin,  whisky,  &c.,  containing  much 
alcoliol,  as  distinguished  from  malt  liquours 
or  wine  :  as,  To  take  a  glass  of  spirits. 

17.  A  solution  of  tin  in  an  acid.  (Used  in 
dyeing.) 

*  18.  An  aspirate,  a  breathing,  astheletter  h. 

"  Be  it  letter  or  spirit,  we  have  a  great  use  for  it  in 
our  tongue." — Ben  Jonaon:  English  Onnnmar. 

II.  Pharm.  (PL):  Solutions  in  spirit  of  the 
volatile  principles  of  plants,  prepared  by  ma- 
cerating for  a  few  days  the  bruised  seeds, 
flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  in  rectified  or  in  proof 
spirit,  and  distilling  at  a  gentle  heat.  Many 
of  the  spirits  of  pliarmacy  are  prepared  by 
Bimply  dissolving  the  essential  oil  of  the 
tdant  in  spirit  of  the  prescribed  strength. 
They  are  employed  medicinally  as  aromatics 
and  stimulants. 

%  (1)  AniTnal  spirits,:  [Animal-spirits]. 

(2)  Medicitial  spirits:  [Spirit,  s.,  II.]. 

(3)  Rectified  spirit :  [Rectified-spirit]. 

(4)  The  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit :  The  Holy 
Ghost  (q.v.). 

Spirit-circle,  s.    A  spirit-s^nce  (q.v.). 

"The  souls  of  Strauss  and  Cail  Vugt,  as  well  as  of 
AugUMtlne  and  Jerome,  are  summoned  by  mediums  to 
dlstaut  8piril-circles."—Ts/lor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  187a), 
L  143. 

spirit-color,  s.  A  style  of  calico- 
printing'  produced  by  a  mixture  of  dye-ex- 
tracts and  solution  of  tin,  commonly  called 
spirit  by  dyers.  The  colors  are  brilliant  but 
fugitive. 

Spirit-duck,  s. 

Omitk.  :     Clangula    albeota,     from    North 


America,  Head  and  neck  golden  green,  a 
patch  on  the  head,  one  behind  the  eyes,  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  neck,  the  breast,  and  belly 
white,  the  rest  dusky  white. 

spirit-hand,  s.  A  form  of  spirit-mani- 
fe.station  in  which  pho.sphorescent  hands,  said 
to  be  those  of  spirits,  ai-e  visible. 

"We  liad  .  .  .  spirit-hand)  touching  us."— rfte 
Medium,  Feb.  9,  1872. 

spirit-lamp,  s.  A  lampburning  alcohol. 
Used  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts  where 
heat  rather  than  light  is  required. 

spirit-leaf,  spirit-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Crypkiacanthus  barbadeiisis ;  called 
also  Riiellia  tuberosa, 

spirit-level,  s.  An  instrument  used  for 
detei-miiiiitg  a  line  or  plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  also  the  relative  heights  of  two 
or  more  stations.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
nearly  filled  with  alcohol,  preferably  coloured. 
The  remaining  space  in  the  tube  is  a  bubble 
of  ail',  and  this  occupies  a  position  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  tul>e  when  the  latter  is  per- 
fectly horizontal.  The  tube  is  mounted  on  a 
wooden  bar,  which  is  laid  on  a  beam  or  other 
object  to  be  tested ;  or  it  is  mounted  on  a 
telescope  or  theodolite,  and  forms  the  means 
of  bringing  these  instruments  to  a  level,  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion being  indicated  by  the  bubble  rising 
toward  tlie  higher  end  of  the  tube. 

Spirit-level  quadrant:  An  instrument  fur- 
nished with  a  spirit-l'evel  and  used  for  taking 
altitudes. 

spirit-manifestations,  s.pl.  A  generic 
term  for  all  tlie  mysterious  jihenomena  said  to 
take  place  through  the  intervention  of  spirits 
in  the  presence  of  mediums. 

"I  am  welt  aware  that  the  problem  of  the  so-called 
spit'il-mani/esfationt  is  one  to  be  disciisaed  on  its 
merits,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  opinion  how 
far  it  may  be  concerned  with  facta  insumciently  ap- 
preciated and  explained  by  science,  and  how  far  witn 
superstition,  delusion,  and  sheer  knavery."— ri^for; 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  i.  142. 

spirit-merchant,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
or  is  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  as 
brandy,  rum,  whisky,  &c. 

Spirit  -  meter,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  tlie  volume,  and  registering  the 
strength,  of  spirits  passing  through  a  pipe 
leading  from  a  still. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  s.    [Camphene.] 

spirit  of  wine,  s. 

Chem.:  Alcohol  of  a  strength  56  o.p.,  sp.  gr. 
0'S38.     Used  in  pharmacy. 

spirit-rapper,  s.  One  who  believes,  or 
professes  to  believe,  that  he  can  evoke  the 
spirits  of  deceased  persons,  and  hold  com- 
munication with  them  by  raps  made  on  a 
table  in  reply  to  questions,  or  by  their  causing 
a  table,  &c.,  to  tilt  up. 

spirit-rapping,  s.  A  general  name  given 
to  certain  so-called  spiritualistic  manifesta- 
tions, such  as  rapping  on  a  table,  table- 
turning,  and  the  like. 

"  The  instructive,  though  deplorable  hypothesis  of 
$pirit-rnf>pin-j."—0.  B.  Lewes:  Hist.  Philos.  (ed.  1880), 
L,  p.  xlvi. 

spirit-room,  s.  A  part  of  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  in  wliich  spirits  and  wines  are  kept. 

spirit-Stance,  s,  A  seance  held  for  the 
purpose  of  evoking  spiritual  manifestations. 

*■  Suppose  a  wild  North -American  ludl.tn  looking  on 
at  a  spirit. sdance  in  London."— ri/Zor;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 

1873).  i.  15S. 

Spirit-stirring,  spirit -rousing,  a. 

Rousing,  exciting,  or  animating  the  spirit. 
"  The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum." 
Byron  :  The  Curse  of  Minei-va. 

Spirit-world,  s.  The  world  of  disem- 
bodied spirits. 

"  Two  of  the  most  popular  means  of  comuuntcating 
with  the  spirit-world,  bv  rappiog  and  writing."— 
Tytor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  i.  14*. 

spirit- writing,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  producing  writing,  profess- 
edly by  the  intervention  of  a  spirit  or  spiiits, 
by  meclianical  means,  as  with  a  planchette 
(q.v.);  through  a  locked  book-slate  or  on  a 
slate  held  firmly  against  the  under  surface  of 
a  table,  or  on  pieces  of  blank  paper  without  a 
material  instrument. 

"  It  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  faculty  of  spirit' 
writing,  hut  a  powerful  medium  will  write  al'>ue. 
Such  uiediitnia  sometimes  consider  themselves  acted 
on  by  a  power  separate  from  themselves,  in  fact,  pos- 
sessed."—Ty/or.-  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  187.1).  i.  148. 


2.  Writing  said  to  be  produced  by  spirits. 

"The  BaruD  .  .  .  publinhes  a  mass  of  fac-uluiiles  of 
tpirit-wrilinga  thuB  ohtained."— rj/ior.-  Prim.  Cult. 
(ed.  1873),  L  149. 

spir'-it,  v.t.    [Spirit,  s.] 

*  1.  To  animate  or  actuate;  to  excite,  t<~ 
encourage,  to  rouse,  to  inspirit. 

"  Civil  dissensions  never  fall  of  lutroducinfc  and 
tpiriting  the  ambition  of  private  men."— SioZ/c. 

2.  To  convey  away  secretly  and  rapidly,  aa 
tliough  by  the  medium  of  a  spirit ;  to  kidnap. 

"  Tlie  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  carried 
abroad,  as  a  dangerous  person  "—ArbutUnot  A  Pope. 

*  3.  To  breathe,  to  inspire. 

"God  hath  ■  .  .  spirited  our  souls  Of  one  breath."— 
Adiims  :   Works,  L  83. 

*  spir'-It-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spirit;  -ally.] 
By  means  of  the  breath ;  as  a  spirant,  non- 
vocal  sound. 

"  Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  spiritally,  th* 
other  vocally,"— J7y/(ter ;  Elevu-nta  of  Speech. 

Spir'-it-ed,  a.    [Eng.  spirit,  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Animated,  lively,  vivacious ;  full  of  spirit. 
Are,  or  life. 

It  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  in  a  vereloa 
lally  aeiriled  and  liteml."— Scof"       -  ^    ■ 
(Note.) 

2.  Having  a  spirit  of  a  certain  character. 
(Now  usually  in  composition.) 

"  Whither  the  party  be  poore  spirited  or  proud,  wyl 
somwhat  appeare  by  Iiys  tlelyte  in  hya  own  prayae."— 
Sir  T.  More:   Workes,  p.  1,190. 

*  3.  Possessed  by  a  spirit. 

"  So  talked  the  spirited  sly  snake." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  61S. 

Spir'-it-ed-lJ^,  affif.  [Eng.  spirited;  -ly.]  In 
a  spirited  manner;  with  spirit,  animation, 
courage,  or  ardour. 

spir'-it-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  spirited;  ■ne.ss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiiit^d  ; 
animation,  spirit,  life,  fire,  ardour. 

2.  Disposition,  temper,  or  character  of  mind. 
(Dertned  by  tlie  adjective  with  which  it  is 
compounded  :  as,  mean  -  spiritedness,  high- 
spiritedness,  &c.) 

*  spir'-it-er,  s.  [Eng.  spirit,  v. ;  -er.J  An 
abductor. 

•■  Writh'd  back  to  view  hia  spiriter." 

Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  257. 

*  spir'-it-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  spirit;  •ful{l).'[  Full 
of  spirits ;  lively. 

"  The  man,  so  late  so  spirit/nil. 
Fell  now  quite  spiritiease  to  earth." 

Chapman:  Homer;  /IfodTU. 

*  Spir'-it-fiil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spiritfal ;  -ly.} 
lu  a  spiritful  or  lively  manner  ;  spiritedly. 

*  Spir'-it-fiil-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiritfiU ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritful ;  liveli- 
nesB,  spirit,  animation,  sprightliness. 

"  A  cock's  crowing  is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to 
Binging,  attesting  nis  mirth  and  ipirit/ul nest."— 
Harvey. 

spir'-it-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Spirit,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  working,  service,  or 
actions  of  a  spirit;  hence,  work  done  quickly 
and  quietly,  as  though  by  a  spirit. 

"  I  will  ...  do  my  spiriting  gently." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  L  8. 

Spir'-it-ism,  s.  [Eng.  spirit;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  Spiritualism,  2. 

spir'-it-ist,  s.  [Eng.  spirit ;  -ist.]  The  same 
as  Spiritualist,  A.  2.  (q.^'.). 

spir'-it-less,  *  spir-it-less3,  a.    [Eng. 

spirit ;  -less.  ] 

1.  Destitute  of  spirit,  courage,  life,  or 
vigour. 

"  I  caunot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 

And  spirirtess,  as  never  to  regret 

Sweets  tasted  here."  Cowper;  Tusk.  1.  662. 

2.  Destitute  of  spirits ;  having  lost  one's 
spirits  ;  dull,  depressed,  dejected. 

"  A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  deail  in  look,  so  woe  begone" 

Shakesp. :  2  fJenry  TV.,  1.  I. 

*  3.  Having  no  spirit  or  breath  ;  dead,  ex- 
tinct. 

•*  The  spiritless  "body."— Or eenhill :  Art  of  Embalm- 
ing. 

spir'-it-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spiritless;  -ly.] 
In  a  spiritless  manner;  without  spirit,  life, 
animation,  or  vigour. 

"  But  Bob  was  neither  rudely  bold. 
Hot  spirit icssfi/  tame." 

Cowjier  :  Epitaph  on  a  Iledbreatt. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Ul,  father;  wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  worlt,  whd,  son ;  mute»  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  au  =  kw. 
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■pir'-it-lesa-ness.  s.  [Eng.  sjnritless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  ur  st-itt'  of  being  spiritless  ;  want 
of  spirit,  life,  animation,  or  vigour;  dulness. 

•■  This  \B  uot  ft  luvliig  agreement,  arislun  ttom  one- 
ness v(  Buirit,  hut  H  dead  atuplUlty,  ari^uiiig  a  tuUl 
ipiritleunea.  —Leightou :  Comtnent.  on  1  /"(jftfr,  ch.  iii. 

♦  Spir'-it-ly,  a.     (Eng.  spirit ;  -ly.]    Spirited. 

■  Muuuttd  on  ft  tpiritly  Jennet."— ^dann;  Work*.  11. 
420. 

spir-i-td'-so,  adv.    lltal.] 

Music:  A  direction  tliat  the  movement  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  perfuiiued  in  a 
spirited  manner, 

•  Bpir'-i-toiis,  a.    [Eng.  spirit ;  'Ous.\ 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit;  refined, 
pure. 

"  More  refln'd,  more  spiritout  and  piira, 
A»  nearer  to  bim  plac'd  or  nejtrer  tending. 

Hilton  :  P.  /,..  V.  476. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  spirit ;  containing  or 
Consisting  of  spirit. 

3.  Ardent,  active. 

••  The  ipirif'-tix  and  benigTi  matter  must  apt  for 
ganeratiou."— .Smt(A  :  Portrait  o/ Old  Age,  p.  112. 

Spir'-it-OUB-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiritous; 
■-ness.]  The  qunlity  oratate  of  being  si'iritous  ; 
refined  state  ;  fineness  and  activity  of  parts. 

■'  They,  notwithstanding  the  great  thinness  and 
ipiriioumeaa  of  the  liquor,  did  lift  up  the  upi-er 
eurface.  and  for  &  moment  form  a  thin  film  like  a 
tm&Jl  hemifl|ihere."— Boyfe. 

Bpir'-itS,  5.  pi.     [Spirit,  i.,  I.  16.] 

Bpir  -it-u-al,   •  spir-lt-u-all.  *  splr-lt- 
U-el,  a.  &'s.     [Fr.  spirituel,  from  lat.  spirt- 
tualis,   from    spirU»s  =  spirit   (q.v.);    Sp.   & 
Port.  espiTitual  ;  Ital.  spirUuale.j 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  spirit ;  not 
material  ;  immaterial,  incorporeal. 

"  Millions  ol  Bpiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  soul  or  its  affections, 
as  influenced  bv  the  Holy  Spirit;  proceeding 
from,  or  controlled  or  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  pure,  holy,  sacred,  divine. 

'■  I  long  to  see  you  that  I  mayimiart  unto  you  some 
tpirituat  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established."— 
Komnns  \.  2. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  intellect  or  higher  en- 
dowments of  tlie  mind ;  mental,  intellectual. 

4.  Affecting  the  spirit;  pertaining  nr  relat- 
ing to  the  mural  feelings  or  states  of  the  soul. 

5.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  sacred  tlunjxs  ; 
not  lay  ;  not  temporal;  pertaining  or  relafin;^ 
to  the  church  ;  ecclesiastical  :  as,  the  Idrds 
spiritval  and  temporal,  the  spiritual  function! 
of  the  clergy,  &c. 

*B.  Assubst.  :  A  person  ofa  spiritual  nature; 
one  having  a  spiritual  office  or  character. 

"  We  hee  the  spirituallea,  we  searche  the  liottome  of 
Goddes  com  maiidem  en  t."— Sir  T.  Mora,  p,  ;i'j3. 

spiritual- corporations,  s.  pi.  Cor- 
poiations  where  the  members  are  entirely 
spiritual  persons,  and  incorporated  as  such 
for  the  furtherance  of  religion  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  church.  They  are  of 
two  kinds:  Sole,  as  bishops,  certain  deans, 
parsons,  and  vicars  ;  and  Aggiegate,  as  deans 
and  chapters,  prior  and  convent,  abbot  and 
monk. 

Spiritual-courts,  s.  pL 

Law:  Courts  having  jurisdiction  in  matters 
appertaining  or  annexed  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

spiritual-lords,  s.  pL  The  archbishops 
and  bishops  m  the  House  of  Lords. 

spiritual-minded.  a.  Having  the  mind 
set  on  spiritual  things,  not  on  temporal  things. 

spiritual-mindedness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  spiritual-minded. 

spir'-it-U-al-ism,  s.     [Y.x\z- spiritual ;  -ism.] 
*  1.  The  state  of  being  spiritual ;  spiritual 
character;  religiosity. 

"  Prudential  secularism  had  superseded  the  fanati- 
cal  spiritualism  of  the  preceding  age."  —  Frater  : 
Berkeiey,  p.  117. 

2.  Hist. :  A  system  of  professed  communica- 
tion with  the  unseen  world,  chiefly  through 
persons  called  mediums.  It  is  asserted  tli;it 
spirits  manifest  their  presence  by  raj's.  by 
nnfastening  knots,  by  transporting  furniture 
and  human  beings  through  the  air,  by  the  turn- 
ing and  tilting  of  tables,  by  writing  on  slates, 
playing  ou  musical  instruments,  impart- 
ing pliosphorescence  to  certain  objects,  and. 


in  some  cases,  by  becnming  jtartly  or  entirtdy 
materialized  in  human  fiirm.  The  first  rappings 
are  said  to  have  been  heard  in  April,  1848,  in 
a  house  in  Acadia,  New  York,  inhabited  by 
a  Mr.  Fox.  wluise  daughters  afterwards  be- 
came mediums,  and  gave  public  seances  in 
various  towns  in  the  United  States.  About 
1852  American  mediums  came  to  London,  and 
their  claims  were  more  strictly  investigated 
than  had  been  the  case  in  their  native  country. 
In  1855  Mr.  D.  D.  Home  visited  England,  and 
afterwards  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  shown  his  powers  before  many 
sovereigns,  and  to  have  strongly  impressed 
Napoleon  III.  with  their  supernatural  cha- 
racter. Since  that  time  spiritualism  has  de- 
veloped into  a  cult,  and  many  persons  have 
professed  to  believe  in  it,  and  to  derive  con- 
solation from  its  teachings.  Its  opponents 
urge  that  two  extremely  suspicious  circum- 
stances attend  so-called  spirit-manifestations : 
that  they  always  take  place  in  the  dark,  and 
that  the  presence  of  a  determined  unbeliever 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  them.  Moreover,  it  is 
indisputable  that  in  some  cases  actual  frauds 
have  been  practised  by  mediums,  and  many 
of  the  raanifestati'ins  have  been  imitated  by 
professional  conjurers.  Tylor  {Priviitive  Cul- 
ture, ch.  iv.)  looks  upon  spiritualism  as  a  sur- 
vival, and  says : 

"Our  own  time  has  revived  a  group  of  beliefs  and 
practices  which  have  their  roota  dtep  In  the  very 
stratum  of  early  philosoi'hy  where  witchfraft  makes 
its  first  appearance.  This  group  of  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices constitutes  what  is  now  commonly  known  as 
IpiHtualirm." 

The  system,  however,  is  not  without  de- 
fenders ;  sevenil  newspapers  and  monthly 
magazines  in  England  and  America  are  de- 
voted to  its  interests,  and  it  has  a  voluminous 
and  increasing  literature.  The  Spiritual 
Magazine  (the  oldest  Spiritualist  journal  in 
England)  has  as  its  motto  : 

"  Spiritualitm  is  baaed  on  the  cardinal  fact  of  iplrit 
communion  and  influx  ;  It  is  the  eftbrt  to  diacover  all 
truth  relating  to  man's  spiritual  nature,  capacities, 
relations,  duties.  welf.*re,  and  destiny  ;  and  its  api  li- 
cation  to  a  regenerate  life.  It  reeoguizeB  a  coiitiimmiB 
divine  Inspiration  in  man ;  it  aims,  through  a  caieful 
reverent  study  of  facta,  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  principle!  which  govern  the  occult  forces  of  the 
universo ;  of  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matt«r  and  of 
man  to  Qod  and  the  ipirltual  world.  It  Is  tlius 
catholic  and  progressive,  leading  to  true  religion  aa  at 
one  with  the  nigliest  phlloaophy." 

3.  Philos.  :  A  wide  term  embracing  all  sys- 
tems which  aie  not  Materialist;  that  is,  which 
hold  that  Mind  is  not  a  function  of,  but  some- 
thing distinct  from  Matter  [Matp^rialism],  or 
which  deny  tlie  existence  of  Matter.  Thus 
the  term  covers  all  systems  recognizing  the 
existence  of  Mind  anrl  Matter,  as  well  as  those 
which,  like  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  and  the 
Egoism  of  Ficlite,  regard  the  external  world 
as  a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  Deity,  or  as  the  educt  of  the 
mind  itself. 

spir'-it-u-^-ist,  s.  &  o.  [Eng.  spiritual ;  -ist.l 

A,  As  sul'^tantlve  ; 

*  1.  One  who  professes  a  regard  for  spiritual 
things  only ;  one  whose  employment  is 
spiritual. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  spiritualism  ;  one 
who  believes  that  intercourse  may  be  held 
with  the  spirits  nf  the  departed  through  the 
agency  of  a  metlium ;  one  who  holds  or  pre- 
tends to  hold  such  intercourse  ;  a  spiriti.st. 

3.  A  believer  in  philosophic  spiritualism; 
an  idealist. 

*  4.  One  who  looks  rather  to  the  spirit  than 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture  ;  a  spiritual izer. 

"  And  yet  our  high-flown  enthuslaata  generally 
(however  calling  themselves  Cbristiaiis)  are  eucb  great 
spirituulistt,  and  so  much  for  the  inward  resurrection, 
as  that  theyquit©  allegnrize  away,  together  with  other 
parts  of  Christianity,  the  outward  resurrection  of  tlie 
DoA^." —Cudworth  :  intetl.  System,  p.  795. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  any  form  of 
spiritualism. 

"The  following  passage  from  a  i/jfrieualifrJoumaL" 
—Tylor  :  Prnn.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  ii.  3u. 

spir'-it-U-al-ist-ic,  a.  (Eng.  spiritualist; 
-ic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  spiritualism  ; 
produced  or  pretended  to  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  spirits  :  as,  spiritualistic  manifesta- 
tions. 

spir-it-u-lil'-5f-ty,  •  spir-lt-u-al-te, 

*  spir-it-u-al-ty,  5.   [Eng.  spiritual ;  -ity.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritual ; 

spiritual    character ;    immateriality ;    incor- 

poreity. 

"  If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  It  approacheth 
nearest  onto  S}-irUualitu :  and  if  it  have  any  corjiDral. 
itv,  Iben  of  all  other  the  most  subtle  and  pure. '— 
Rnletgh. 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiritual- 
minded,  or  of  having  the  thoughts  turned  to 
spiritual  things ;  spiritual-mindedness. 

"  We  are  commanded  to  fjiat.  that  we  may  pray  with 
more  tpirituaUty.iLaiX  with  repentance."— /(;'■  Taylor : 
vol.  L.  son  4. 

3.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to 
a  person  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion, 
as  distinguished  from  a  temporality. 

"  Of  common  ri^ht.  the  dean  and  chapter  are 
guanlians  of  tlie  tpirKualiltes,  during  tlie  vacancy  ol 
a  bishoprlck." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*  4.  An  ecclesiastical  body. 

"  The  prelates  .  .  .  and  the  rest  of  the  apiritualtw-^ 
-~Fox  :  I/arrgri  (ed.  1011).  L  611. 

II  Spiritualities  of  benefices :  The  tithes  ol 
land,  &c. 

spir-it-u-al-i-za'-tlon,  $.     [Eng.  gpirtft^ 
aliz(€) ;  'ation.) 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  spiritualizing. 

*  2.  Old  ChPtn. :  The  act  or  operation  of  ex» 
tracting  spirit  from  natural  bodies. 

spir'-it-U-al-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  spiritual;  -t«.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  spiritual  or  more  spiritual ;  to 
refine  intellectujilly  or  morally;  to  purify 
from  tlie  corrupting  influences  of  the  flesh, 
the  world,  or  the  grosser  senses. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  state  of  our 
Bouls,  our  bodies,  in  some  spiritualized  form  which  we 
understand  not.  shall  be  again  united  to  them."— 
Qilpin  :  Sermoia,  vol,  t.  ser.  22. 

2.  To  endow  with  spirituality  or  life  ;  to 
infuse  spirit  or  life  into. 

*  3.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning ;  to 
deduce  a  spiritual  meaning  from :  as,  To 
spiritualize  a  text  of  Scripture. 

'  II.  Chemistry: 

1.  To  extract  spirit  from,  as  certain  natural 
bodies. 

2.  To  convert  into  spirit;  to  impart  the 
properties  of  spirit  to. 

*  spir'-it-u-al-iz-er»  s.  [Eng.  spiritualist): 
-er.]     Onewho  spininalizes. 

"  The  Socinians  .  .  .  deviated  more  from  these  lawa 
than  the  most  licentious  of  the  allegoriata,  or  the 
wildest  of  the  »piritualizeri."~WarburU)n:  JHvin9 
Legation,  bk.  fz.,  \  1. 

spir'-it-U-al-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  spiritual;  -ly.^ 

1.  In  a  spiritual  manner  ;  without  corporeal 
grossness  ;  with  purity  of  spirit  or  heart. 

"For  in  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more 
ipirituaUy  than  other  persons,  in  the  same  de^p-ee  la 
their  virginity  a  more  excellent  state."— flp.  Tayl<yr: 
Boly  Living,  p.  71. 

2.  Like  a  spirit  or  spirits. 

"  Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright." 

Byron:  Siege  <tf  Corinth.  xL 

*  spir'-it-u-al-ness,  «.  [Eng.  spiritual; 
-ness.]  Th'equality  or  state  of  being  spiritual; 
spirituality. 

*  spir'-it-u-al-ty,  s.  [Spiritdalitt.]  An 
ecclesiastical  body. 

"  We  of  the  tpirKttntfu 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum, 
Aa  never  did  the  cler^jy  at  one  lime." 

Shakesp  :  Henry  V.,  L  L 

*  spar-it-U-OS'-i-tj?,  s.  [tng.  spirituous; 
-ity.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spirituous  ; 
spirituousuess,  ethereality. 

'•  We  derive  .  .  .  their  heat  and  activity  from  the 
ftre.  and  their  jt;*i>i/i<oj(Vy  from  the  air."— CudwortA.' 
Intellectual  System,  p.  42L 

spi-rit'-U-oiis,  a.    [Fr.  spiritueux.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  ft 
spirit ;  ethereal,  immaterial,  incorporeal, 
spiritual. 

*  2.  Lively,  active,  gay. 

"  The  mind  of  man  Is  of  that  <pW(«ou#  natuTfli"-" 
South  :  Sermons, 

*  3.  Cheerful,  enlivening,  cheering. 

"  That  It  may  appear  alery  and  sjAritumis,  and  fit 
for  the  wntcome  of  chearfut  guests."- A'efijHKF  Wot- 
toniaiirg,  p.  *2. 

4,  Containing  spirit;  consisting  of  refined 
spirit;  alcoholic,  ardent. 

"  Spirifuni/s  liquors  distilled,  not  for  sale,  but  tat 
private  iio»."— Smith:   Wealth  tif  J*' atioiu,  bk.  v.,  ch.  U. 

*  8pi-rit'-U-OliS-neSS»  S.  [Eng.  spirituous  ; 
-juss.]  The  qualityor  state  of  being  spirituous. 

"  The  operation  wae  not  always,  especially  at  first, 
•o  earlv  manifest,  as  the  sptrituo'isn^ss  of  the  liquoi 
made  some  expect."— Boyls:   Works,  iii.  379. 

spir'-it-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  breath,  spirit.] 

Gram.  :  A  breathing,  an  aspirate.  Applied 
tn  two  marks  in  Greek  grammar.  Spiritu.^  asper 
(lit.  =a  rough  breathing)   (*■)    placed    before 


boH,  hS^ ;  poiit,  J^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  tills ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst,    ph  -  t 
-fllanu  •  t<p^"  =  8lian«   -tion,  -aion  =  shun;  -tloa,  -filon  =  xhun.   -clous,  -tloos.  -alouB  =  sbus.    -ble.  -dlo.  &c.  =  h^h  doL 
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certain  words  begiuning  with  a  vowel  to  indi- 
cate tliat  they  are  to  be  pronouuced  like 
words  bt;giimiiig  in  Englisti  with  au  aspirated 
h.  Also  placed  over  the  letter  p.  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  English  r;  and  Spiriius  Unis  (lit. 
=  a  smooth  breathing)  0»  denoting  the  ab- 
sence of  any  aspirate. 

Bpir'-ket,  s,    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large  wooden  peg. 

"High  on  tlie  $pirlc£t  there  it  huiic," 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  space  fore  and  a^t  between 
floor-timbers  or  futtocks  of  a  ship's  fi'ame; 
distance  between  rungs. 

spir'-ket-mg,  spir'-ltet'-tmg,  ».    [Spib- 

KET.] 

Shipbuilding  : 

1.  The  strake  of  inside  planking  between 
the  water-ways,  which  rest  upon  the  deck- 
beams  and  the  port-sills. 

2.  The  strake  between  the  upper  deck  and 
the  plank-shear  ;  the  quick-work. 

spir'-ling',  s.    [Spaeuno.] 

spir-o-bran'-chus,  s.  [Pref.  spiro-^  and 
l*at.  brujichia  =a  giU.J 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Labyrintbici,  allied  to 
Anubas  (q.v.),  trom  the  rivers  of  the  Cape  of 
Glood  Hope. 

Bpir'-ol,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  sptr(flEa);  •ol.]    [Phe- 

KVLIC-AJ.COHOL]. 

Sp'ir-o-ld'-be-se,  s.  pi.  (Gr.  o-irctpa  (»peira) 
=  a  spire,  and  \o^6^  (lobos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Brass inacese,  having  the 
cotj'ledons  incumbent  and  spirally  twisted. 

Bpir~om'-C-ter,  s.  (Lat.  spiro  =  to  breathe, 
and  Eng.  meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  capacity  of  the  chest.  It  consists  of  an 
inverted  chamber  submerged  in  a  water-bath. 
The  breath  is  conducted  by  a  flexible  pipe 
and  internal  tube,  so  as  to  collect  in  the 
chamber,  which  rises  in  the  water.  An  index 
is  attached  to  the  chamber,  and  is  graduated 
■on  its  face,  so  as  to  indicate  against  the  edge 
-of  the  index-case  the  cubic  inches  of  air 
expired, 

*  spiir-op'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  tnrclpa  {^eird)  =  a 
coil,  and  inefiov  (^pteron)=3i  wing.] 

Zoot. :  A  supposed  genus  of  parasitic  worms, 
now  known  to  be  Fllaria  piscium^ 

sp'ir-or'-bis,  5  [Lat.  spira  =  a  spire,  and 
orbis  =  an  orb,  a  circle.] 

1,  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tubieolffi.  Shelly  tube 
single,  coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  one  side  of 
which  is  fixed  to  some  solid  object ;  eggs  car- 
ried in  a  pouch  ;  larvae  free,  ciliated.  They  are 
very  commnn  on  the  fronds  of  seaweed,  &c. 

2.  Pdlaont. :  From  the  Silurian  onward. 

Sp'ir'-O^l,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  spir{ad);  -oyL] 

Chem. :  C7H5O2.  Lowig's  name  for  the  sup- 
posed radical  of  salicylol. 

8p'ir-6^1'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  spirot/Z;  -ic.]    Derived 
from  oil  of  spirasa. 
spiroylic-acid,  s.    [Salicylic-acid.] 

Bpir-oyl'-OUS,  a,     [Eng.  spiroyl ;  -ous,]    De- 
rived irom  oil  of  spirKa. 
spiroylons-acid,  s.    [Salicylol.] 

spirt,  v-t.  &  i.     [Spi-rt,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw,  force  out,  or  eject 
in  a  jet  or  streiun. 

"Toads  RTfl  sometimes  observed  to  exclude  or «pirt 
out  a  dark  and  h^uid  mntter  behind."— Browiie  .• 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk,  liL.  ch.  xiU.  • 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gush,  or  issue  out  in  a  stream,  as 
liquor  from  a  cask  ;  to  rush  out,  to  spurt  out. 

"  Bottling  of  beer,  while  new  aud  full  of  spirits,  so 
tlint  it  tptrti-rh  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth. 
maketh  the  drink  more  quick  and  windy."— Aoowi  .* 
Aat.  Bist. 

*  2.  To  sprout,  to  shoot. 

"If  a  man  have  a  desire  that  both  garUcke  and 
onions  may  t>e  kej.t  long  for  his  provision,  tlieir  he.'ids 
must  be  diniied  luid  well  plunged  in  salt  water, 
warme:  by  thia  me-iues  iiidetd  last  they  will  longer 
without  tpirtiny."  —  P.  Bot/and:  Pliny,  bk.  xJx.. 
eh.  vL 

♦3.  To  make  a  short,  rapid,  and  vigorous 
effort ;  to  spurt. 

Bpirt,  s,    [Spirt,  v.] 

L  A  sudden  rushing  out  or  ejection  of  a 


liquid  substance,  as  from  a  tube,  orifice,  or 
utiier  conlined  place  ;  a  spurt. 

*  2.  A  short,  rapid,  and  vigorous  effort ;  a 
spurt. 

spirf-ing.  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Spiet,  v.] 

spirting- cucumber,  s.     [Cucuhbbu, 

*  spir'-tle,  v.t.  [Eng.  spirt;  frequent.  sutT. 
•le.]    To  spirt  in  a  scattered  manner. 

"The  terraqueous  globe  particularly  .  .  .  would 
by  the  centrifugal  force  of  that  mution.  be  soon  diaai- 
piited  and  spirtled  into  the  circumambient  space." — 
ijcrham .'  PhysicO'Theologi/,  hk.  i..  ch.  v. 

ap'ir'-u-la,  s.  ["Mod,  Lat,  dimiu.  from  spira 
=  aspire"(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Spiru- 
lidiE  (q.v.),  with  three  species  from  all  the 
warmer  seas.  Shell  vertical  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  with  the  involute  spire  to- 
wards the  ventral  side.  Ihe  la^t  chamber 
contains  the  ink-bag,  and  is  not  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  the  rest;  its  "margin  is  organi- 
cally connected.  Body  oblong,  with  minute 
terminal  fins  ;  mantle  supported  by  a  cerviad 
and  two  ventml  ridges  and  grooves,  arms  with 
six  rows  of  minute  cups,  tentacles  elongated, 
funnel  valved.  The  shells  are  common,  and 
a  few  specimens  are  cast  on  the  shores  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  e\ery  year  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  but  the  animal  is  exceedingly  rare. 

sp'ir-ii'-li-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spirulia) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cephalopoda ;  shell  na- 
creous, discoidal,  whorls  separate,  chambered, 
with  a  ventral  siphuncle. 

spir-u-li-ros'-tra,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  spirulaf 
and  Lat.  rostrum  =  3,  beak.]  , 

Pal(eont. :  A  genus  of  Sepiadae,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Miocene  of  Turin.  Only  the 
muoro  ia  known  ;  chambered  internally, 
chambers  conneeted  by  a  ventral  siphuncle, 
external  spathose  layer  produced  beyond  the 
phragmocone  into  a  long  pointed  beak.  Spini- 
lirnstra  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
Spirula  and  the  fossil  Belemnites. 

•  spir'-y  (1),  *  spir-ie.  a.  [Eng.  spiric)  (1) ;  -y.] 

1.  Long,  slender,  aud  pointed,  like  a  stalk 
of  grass  or  corn. 

"  Every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade." 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  9. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  spire  or  pyramid ; 
tai>ering  like  a  spire. 

3.  Abounding  in  spires  or  steeples. 

"  To  the  wild  herd  the  pasture  of  the  tame. 
The  cheerful  hamlet,  «/'(></  towu.  was  fciven." 
Ttiomtvn:  Libertj/.  iv.  76L 

•spir'-y (2). o.  [Eng. spir(e) (2) ;-y.]  Wreathed, 
curled,  wavy,  meandering,  seriientine._ 
"  Around  our  pole  the  tpiry  Dragon  glidfea." 

DrytUn:    Virgii  ;  Georjic  L  834, 

spir'-y!*  s.    [Mod.  I^t.  spiricEa);  -yl.]    [Sali- 

CYL.] 

Spi-ryl'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  spiryl ;  -ic,]     Derived 
from  the  oil  of  spireea. 
spirylic-acid,  s.    [Salicyuc-acid.] 
*^SpiSS,  a.    [Lat,  spissus.}   Thick,  close,  ^.ei'se. 

•■  This  itptss  and  dense  yet  poUshed,  thia  copious  yet 
concise,  treatise  ol  the  variety  of  liuiguages.  —Brere- 

•  spiss'-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  spissatvs.  pa.  par.  of 
s^,tiso  =  iQ  tliicken;  spissus  =  thick,  dense.] 
Thickened,  dense,  inspissated. 

'■  The  images,  which  the  spitiated  juice  of  the  poppy 
presents  to  the  fancy,  was  one  reason  why  this  drug 
n«d  a  place  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Bhowi"— H'or- 
burton  :  Dirine  Legation,  bk.  ii-,  §  4. 

*  spiSS'-i-tude,  s.  {La.tT  spissitudo,  from 
spissiis  =  thick.]  Tldckness,  denseness,  espe- 
cially of  soft  substances,  thickness  belonging 
to  substances  neither  perfectly  liquid  nor 
perfectly  solid.      * 

"  f^pissitwl*;  attended  with  heat,  grows  inflAmma- 
toTj,— A rbuthnoi :  Sature  of  Alimentt,  ch-  vi. 

spit  (1),  *  Spite.  *  spitte.  *  spyte.  s.    [A.S. 

spitii,  spitu, spite;  cogn.  wjtli  Dut.  spit;  Dan. 
spid  ;  Sw.  spett ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sjnz  ;  Icel.  spijt<i  —  a 
spit ;  sp}oi  =  a  spear,  a  lance  ;  Dan.  spyd  =  a 
spar  ;  Sw.  sp}nt  ;  Ger.  spi^s  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  spioz.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  iQug.  pointed  spike  or  iron  rod  on 
whicli  meat  is  impaled  for  roasting. 

"Lest  thatthy  wives  Vithspii*.  and  boys  with  atones. 
Id  puny  battle  slay  me." 

iAaketp. :  CorioIaTius.  iv.  4. 


2.  A  narrow  point  of  land  jutting  out  iota 
the  sea;  a  long,  narrow  shoal  extending  fTom 
the  shore  into  the  sea. 

"  After  making  a  few  boards  to  weather  ft  t/^ff  tliAt 
run  out  from  an  Island  uu  utir  It^e,  t^ptain  Clerkt' 
made  tlie  signal  for  h.tvtiig  discovered  au  harbour.  "— 
C-i'jk:  Third  Vnyaoe,  bk,  i.,  ch.  \. 

3.  A  spade  ;  hence,  the  depth  of  earth 
pierced  by  a  spade  at  once  ;  a  sj-adeful. 

"  Where  the  earth  Is  washed  from  the  quick,  fnoelt 
with  the  first  tpit  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch,"— 
MiJi/hner:  Bu^larulri/. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Print.  :  An  obelisk  or  dagger  ;  the 
mark  (t). 

2.  JVeavijuj :  A  horizontal  pin  in  the  cham- 
ber of  a  weaver's  shuttle,  for  receiving  the 
spool  or  pirn. 

spit-full,  spit-ful^  s.  A  spadeful. 
iProv.) 

spit-Sticker,  5. 

E7igr. :  A  graver  or  sculper  with  convex 
faces. 

Bpit  (2),  s.    [Spit  (2),  v.] 

1.  That  wliich  is  spat  or  ^ected  from  the 
mouth  ;  saliva,  spittle. 

2.  The  spawn  or  eggs  of  certain  insects :  as, 
cuckoo-spi*. 

Spit  (1),   *  speet,  •  spyte,  v.U  &  i.    [Icel. 

sydta;  Dut.  spe(c«=to  spit;  spitten=i to  dig.} 
[Spit  0),  ^-1 
A.  Transitive; 

1.  To  thrust  a  spit  through  ;  to  put  upon  a 
spit. 

"  Weigh  eunbcmna,  carve  a  fly,  or  $pit  a  flea." 

Cuwper:  C/wtri'y.854. 

2.  To  thrust  through  ;  to  pierce. 

"  Infants  spiUtd  UTon  pikes." 

Shakesp.  :  Be'irg  V..  UL  %. 

3.  To  spade,  to  dig.    ij'rov.') 

*  4,  To  plant,  to  set. 

"Safi^n  tpitted  .  .  .  or  set  againe  ander  mould. '— 
P.  BoUand:  Camden,  p.  453. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  roast  anything  upon  a 
spit ;  to  attend  to  or  use  a  spit. 

Spit  (2),  •  spet,  *  spette,  *  spit-ten  (pa.  t. 

smt,  *  spclte,  pa.  par.  sp<tt,  "^  spitte),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  spittan,  sptetan  (pa.  t.  spdtt(e);  cogn. 
with  IceL  sjj^ta;  Dan,  spytte;  Sw.  spotta; 
Ger.  sputzen,  spuchen.^ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  eject  from  the  mouth ;  to  thrust  out, 
as  saliva  or  other  matter,  from  the  mouth. 

"  He  atill  tpitting  blood." 

Chapman  z  Somer;  Iliad  xv. 

2.  To  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence ;  to 
belch  :  as,  A  cannon  spi(s  out  tire. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  saliva  from  the 
mouth. 

"When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  tpat  upon  the 
ground."— ./oft  1  ix.  6. 

2.  To  mizzle,  to  drizzle ;  U>  rain  slightly. 

"  It  had  been  epifting  with  rain  for  the  last  half- 
hour," — Itickens:  Skvtcites  :  St eamtioat  Excursion. 

^  To  spit  on,  or  upon:  To  treat  with  the 
greatest  contempt, 

*  spit'-al,  •  spit'-tle,  *  spit-el,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

ospital'=z  an  hospital.]  A  hospital,  a  lazar- 
house. 

"  New3  bava  I  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i*  the  spitai." 
^uikcsp,  :  Benry  V.,  L  L 

*  spital-house,  5.    a  hospital. 

*  spital-sennon,  s.  A  sermon  preached 
on  behalf  of  a  spittle  or  hospital. 

spit'-box,  s.  [Eng.  spU  (2),  s.,  and  6oj.]  A 
spittoon  (q.v.). 

spitcli^-cock,  v.t,  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 
spatchcorl:]  To  split,  as  an  eel,  lengthwise, 
and  broil  it. 

"  No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel. 
0rgaruiahe3  hia  lamb  witli  spitchcocJct  e^L" 

King:  Art  o/ Cookery. 

spitgh'-cock,  s,  [Spitcucock,  r.]  An  eel 
split  and  broiled. 

spite,  *  spyt.  *  spight,  s.  [A  contract,  of 
de.ipitei(\.\-.).\ 

1.  A  disposition  to  thwart  the  wishes  of 
anotlier  ;  a  desire  to  annoy,  vex,  or  disappoint 
another ;  ill-will,  mabce,  malevolence,  malig- 
nity. 

'■  Now  wa=  the  tliue  to  wreak  the  JK.'^nuoulated  tpU» 
of  veATS."— ifdciutoy :  Bia.  Eng.,  ch.  i»- 


ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^uite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    CB,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  Itw, 


spite— splay 
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*  2,  Hurt,  Iiann,  injury. 

•'  But  tf/i/t  more."    Gateayn  &  tKt  Gren«  KnIffM.  1,4**. 

3.  Tliat  \vluc:h  is  done  to  thwart,  annoy, 
vex,  or  disappoint  another;  any  nianilesla- 
tion  of  ill-will,  malice,  or  malevolence  ;  a 
spiteful  action. 

"I'll  find  DeinetrluB,  aiiU  revenge  this  spite.' 
Shufc'sp. :  .Uldmmmer  Sight's  Ihe'tm,  ill,  2. 

*  4.  Cliagiin,  disappointment,  mortilicatinn, 
vexation. 

t  of  Julut— O  cursed  tpitol 
a  boru  t<>  set  It  right !" 

^hitkcsff.  ■  Hamlet.  1.  6. 

^  Jn  Spite  of.  Spite  of:  In  defiance  of;  in 
opposition  to  all  efforts  of;  hence,  notwith- 
standing. 

••Flourifthes  his  blftde  in  tpUe  t/me." 

;ih(ikc8p.  :  Romeo  i  JuH^.  1. 1. 

spite,  v.t.    [Spite,  s.] 

1.  To  thwart  maliciously  or  spitefully ;  to 
disappoint,  vex,  or  annoy  with  malice  or  ill- 
wiU. 

"  I'll  sacrifice  tlie  lamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  tpite  a  raven's  litart  within  a  dove." 

Sha/^vp. :  TumL  th  Night,  v. 

2.  To  fill  with  spite  or  vexation;  to  annoy, 
to  offend,  to  mortify. 

■'  DitTius,  spiUd  at  the  magi,  endeavoured  to  abolish 
not  oiily  their  Ityimiug,  but  thei    laiiguagt:."— 7'e'/i/'/e. 

*  3.  To  be  angry,  annoye'  ,  or  vexed  at. 

"The  Danes  .  .  .  ipited  places  of  religion." — Fuller. 

Spite'-ful,  *  spight'-fiil  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
spite  ;  ■jul{l).\  Filled  with  spite  ;  disponed 
to  spite,  thwart,  vex,  or  annoy  others  ;  liaving 
a  malicious  or  malignant  disposition  ;  bearing 
ill-will  or  malice;  malicious,  m.dignant. 

"  But  the  $pUefid  agitator  found  no  support. "— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  £ug.,  ch.  xxiv. 

spite -ful-l3^,  •  spight'-fuMy  (gh  silent), 
adv.  [Eng.  spitejul ;  -ly.]  In  a  spiteful  man- 
ner ;  with  spite  or  malice  ;  maliciously,  nialig- 
Dantly. 

"  The  farmers  ipUefiilJy  combined. 
Force  him  to  lake  hla  titlits  in  kind.' 

Swift :  Horace,  bk.  J. 

spite'- ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spiteful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  ur  state  of  being  spiteful;  a  dis- 
position to  spite,  vex,  or  annoy  others  ;  malice, 
ill-will. 

"  It  looks  more  like  spitefulneis  and  ill-nature  than 
a  diligent  search  after  truth."— fie«  against  Burnet. 

Spit' -fire,  s.  (Eng.  spit  (2),  v.,  and /re]  One 
who  is  very  violent  or  passionate  ;  a  fiery  or 
hot-temjiered  person. 

■  Bpit-OUS,  a.  [A  contract,  of  dcspitous  (q.v.).] 
Spiteful,  angi-y,  malicious,  malignant. 

■'  That  arrow  was  with  fellonie 
Euvenimed,  and  with  spitout  blame." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  979. 

•  Splt-OUS-ly,  o.di\  [A  contract,  of  despit- 
ously  (q.v.).J     Angrily,  spitefully. 

"Shook  him  bard  and  cried  spitousli/." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8.471. 

spit'-ted,  a.    [Eng.  spit  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.] 
1.  Put  upon  a  spit ;  pierced. 

*  2.  Shot  out  into  length. 

"Whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  rtge  la  more 
spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched." — 
Bac^n     A'at.  Jlist..  k  757. 

spit'-ten,  pa.  par.    [Spit  (2),  p.] 

spit'-ter  (0,  s.    [Eng.  spit  (1),  v.  ;  -«•.] 
1.  One  who  puts  meat,  &c.,  on  a  spit, 

*  2.  A  young  deer,  whose  horns  begin  to 
shoot  or  become  sharp  ;  a  brocket  or  pricket. 

spit'-ter  (2),  s.  [Eng.  spit  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  spits ;  one  who  ejects  saliva,  &c.,  from 
bis  month. 

spit'-ting,  pr.  par.     [Spit  (1),  ^^] 
%  Spitting  of  blood  :  [H.esioptysis]. 

spif -tie  (1).  s.  [Eng.  spit  (1),  s.;  diniin.  suff. 
-te.]    A  little  spit  or  spade. 

splt'-tle  (2),  *  spet-tle,  *  spat-tle,  *  spat- 
yll,  'SpOt-ii  s.  [A.S.  spdtl :  Low  Ger, 
spitlely  spnieL]  [Spit  (2),  v.]  Saliva;  the 
thick,  moist  matter  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands;  saliva  ejected  from  the  nmntli. 


1"  Spittle  of  the  stars  : 
Bot.:  Nostoc  commune. 

•spit-tle  (3),   •spit-tell,  s.     [Spital.] 

spittle-man,  s.    A  gaol-bird. 

spif -tie.  v.t.     [Spittle  (1),  s.]    To  dig  or  stir 
up  with  a  spittle  or  little  spade.    (Prvc.) 


'  spit'-tl^,  o.  [Eng.  spittlic)  (2),  8. ;  -y.]  Like 
spittle,  resembling  spittle,  full  of  spittle, 
stimy. 

Spit-toon',  5.  [SpfT  (2),  v.]  A  box  or  earthen- 
ware vessel  to  receive  discharges  of  saliva. 

"A  htrge  t{eutl«maii  with  bia  hut  ou,  who  amused 
himsell  by  Bpittiiig  alleriiately  lulo  the  apitloini  ou 
the  right  hand  of  the  utovv  and  the  ipittoon  on  the 
\elt." —Dickms:  itartin  Otuzdcwit,  ch.  xvi. 

* spit'-ven-6m,  «.  [Eng.  spit  (2),  v.,  and 
venom.]    i'oisim  ejected  from  the  niuutli. 

"  The  spitocnom  o(  their  [wisoned  hearts  breaketb 
out  to  the  luinoyanoe  of  oLbew. " — JJohKiT. 

spitz,  s.  [Ger.,  for  spitzig  —  pointed,  sliarp, 
witli  reference  to  the  pointed  muzzle  of  the 
animal.] 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Cants  famtliaris ;  called 
also  the  Spitz-dog  and  the  Pomeranian- dog 
(q.v.). 

spitz-dog,  s.    [Spitz.1 

spiz-a-e-tus,  s.  [Gr.  imi^aispiza.)  •=&  stneiH 
piping  bird,  and  aeros  (a<(os)  =  an  eagle.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Aqudins,  with  ten 
species,  from  Central  and  South  Auierica, 
Africa,  India,  and  Ceylon  to  Celebes  and 
New  Guinea,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  Beak  con- 
vex above,  nostrils  elliptical ;  tarsi  elevated, 
rather  slender;  acrotarsia  scutellated  ;  toes 
rather  short,  claws  acute.  It  corresponds 
with  the  Morphnus  of  Cuvier. 

splacli'- ne  -  i,    splach-na'-^e-BB,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  splacluHum);  Lat.  niasc.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -eiy  or  fein.  -atece.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  acrocarpous  operculated 
mosses  gi'owiug  in  tufts,  especially  upon  dung. 
Stem  loosely  leaved  ;  peristome,  if  present,  of 
lanceolate  rufeseent,  rather  fleshy  t-eetb ; 
capsule  straight,  on  an  apophysis ;  spores 
radiating  in  lines  from  the  columella. 

splach'-num,  s.  [Gr.  trvhayxvov  {splangchnon) 
=  the  inward  piirts.] 

Bot. :  Gland-moss  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Splachnei  (q.v.).  Fruit- stalk  terminal; 
calvptra  conical,  entire  or  slit;  peristome  of 
si.\teen  teeth,  columella  generally  emerging, 
capitate ;  apophysis  large,  often  umbrella- 
shaped.  Splachnnm  avipuUaceum  is  common 
on  rotten  cow-dung. 

*  splaie,  v.t.  [A  contT.  of  display  (q.v. ).}  To 
display,  to  untold,  to  expand,  to  extend. 

splanch'-nica.  [Gr.  aTTMyxvovisplangchnoii) 
=  a  bowel.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
bowels  :  as,  the  splanchnic  nerves. 

splancb-no-,  pr^.    [Splanchnic] 

Amt^t.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  eutrails. 

splanch-nog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno-, 
and  Gr.  ypa4)Y} '(3ra]>he)  =  a.  writing.]  An 
anatomical  description  of  the  viscera. 

splanch-nol'-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  splanchno-, 
and  Gr.  K6yo<;  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera;  a  treatise 
or  description  of  the  viscera. 

2.  The  doi'trine  of  diseases  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  body. 

splanch-no-pleu'-ral,  n.  [Eng.  spkinchiw- 
pUu  r{c) :  -at.  1  Of  or  belonging  to  the  splanch- 
uopleure(q.v.). 

splanch'-no-pleure,  s.  [Pref,  spktnchno-j 
and  Gr.  TrAevpd  (pleura)  =  a  rib.] 

Ernhnjology,  £c. :  A  term  applied  to  the 
lower  lanuna  of  the  mesoblast,  forming  the 
walls  of  tlie  intestines ;  the  outer,  or  upper 
lamina,  which  is  called  the  somatopleure, 
forms  the  walls  of  tlie  body.  'Jhese  words 
are  used  in  analogous  senses  in  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

"  In  the  Rotifera  a  spacious  perivisceral  cavity 
separates  the  mesoderm  into  two  hiyers,  the  tp!anch~ 
no/ili'ure.  whicli  forms  the  eiideron  of  the  alinicnt-iry 
CTiual,  and  the  Bi'mati.n>]eiire,  which  constitutes  llio 
euderiiu  nf  the  integument,"— J7uj/fy.-  Anat.  Invert. 
Anim..  p.  67. 

splanch-no-skel'-e-ton,  s.  [Pref. 
splaiichno;  and  Eng.  skeleton.] 

Compar.  A  nat. :  The  bones  connected  with 
the  sense  organs  and  viscera  :  e.g.  the  bone  of 
the  heart  in  the  bullock. 

splancli-n6t'-6-niy,  s.     [Pref.  splanchno-, 
=  a  bowel,  and  Gr.  tomt  (tome)  =■  a  cutting.] 
Anat.  :  The  dissection  of  the  viscera. 


splash  (1),  t'.f.  &  i.     [The  same  word  as  plath 
(q.v.) ;  Sw.  plaaka  —  to  splash  ;  Dun.  pladske,} 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  spatter  with  water,  or  water  and 
mud  ;  to  dasli  a  liquid,  especially  muddy  or 
diity  water,  over. 

"  Now  w«  i;o  on  foot,  ftud  are  splatlUNi  by  bU  coftch 
and  BIX."— Macaulay :  IJHt.  £*«(?..  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Todash  oi-  spatter ;  to  throw  ab*  mt  in  drops. 
"  Dash'd  and  S]>fa»h'd  the  flitliy  grains  alxmt." 

JJoyd  :  t:pitV«  to  Lord  ChurchitL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  strike  and  dash  water  or 
other  liquid  about ;  to  be  dashed  about  in 
drops. 

"  Ue  stumbled  twice,  the  foam  tplnth'd  hfirh." 

.Scott.-  Lady  of  tho  Lake.  i\\.\i, 

spl^ish  (2),  v.t.     [Plash  (2),  v.]    To  plash  or 

pleaeh. 

"  A  high  tplftthtid  fence  on  a  bank,  reniindlog  one 
more  of  Dorsctalilre  than  Viilis."— Field.  Jan.  M,  1886. 

splash,  s.     [Splash  (1),  v.] 

1.  Water,  or  water  and  mud,  si)Iashed  about. 
thrown  on  anything  or  thrown  froii,  a  puddle 
or  the  like. 

2.  A  noise,  as  from  water  or  mud,  splashed 
or  thrown  about. 

3.  A  spot  of  dirt  or  other  discolouring  or 
disfiguring  matter  ;  a  blot,  a  dyub. 

4.  An  attempt,  a  try,  a  dash,  a  struggle,  as 
of  one  struggling  in  water.    (Slang.) 

5.  A  complexi'in  powder  used  by  ladies  to 
whiten  their  necks  and  faces,  generally  the 
finest  riee  flour. 

^  To  Tnake  a  splash:  To  nrake  a  show  or 
display.    (Cot,  v.,  C.  11.] 

splasb- board,  splash-wing,  s.    The 

leather  or  wooden  boaid  in  front  of  the  driver 
of  a  carriage  to  prevent  him.or  tln'se  who  sit 
with  him,  from  being  splashed  witli  mud. 
splash-wing,  s.    [Splash- bo akd.] 

splash' -er.  s.    [Eng.  splash  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Old.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
splashes. 

2.  locomotive  (PI.):  Guard-plates  placed 
over  the  wheels  of  locomotives  to  prevent  any 
person  coming  in  contact  with  them,  and  also 
to  protect  the  machinery  from  wet  and  dirt 
projected  by  the  wheels  when  running. 

3.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  guard  over  a  wheel,  to  keep  dirt  from 
reaching  the  occupants  of  the  carriage. 

(2)  A  guanl  near  the  door,  to  keep  the  dress 
from  rubbing  against  the  wheel  in  entering  or 
alighting. 

4.  VphoK:  A  screen  hung  behind  a  wash- 
stand  to  protect  the  walls  from  water. 

splash' -y.  a.     [Eng.  splash,  s.  ;  -y.]    Full  of 
dirty  water  ;  wet  and  muddy  ;  slushy. 

"  a  watery,  splashy  place."— i)<A>«  ■"  Tour  thro'  Oreat 
Britain,  ii.  34. 

splat'-ter,  v.i.  &  t.     [Proh.  for  spatter  (q.v.); 
cf.  simtter  and  splutter.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  noise  as  in  splash 
ing  in  water. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  spla.sh  or  scatter  about. 

■■  Dull  prose-folk  L.%tin  tplnttcr." 

Burns:  To  William  ."iimpson,     (PoatV 

Splatter-dash,  s. 

1.  An  uproar,  a  bustle. 

2.  (VL):  Spatterdashes. 

splatter-faced,  a.    Broad  or  flat-faced. 

splay  (1),   "  splaye,   v.t.      [A  contract,  of 
display  (t\.\.).] 

•L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  display,  to  expand,  to  unfold,  to 
spread. 

"  To  splni/  out  hlr  Icves  in  brede." 

LyJgate:  Complaint  of  Black  Knight. 

2.  To  carve  ;  to  cut  up. 

"  .?/;?ai/f  thatbreme."  Dnbees  Boke,  p.  2M. 

3.  To  dislocate  or  break  a  horse's  shoulder- 
bone. 

II.  Arch. :  To  slope  ;  to  form  with  an  oblique 
angle,  as  the  joints  or  sides  of  a  window. 
[Splav,  5.] 

*  Splay  (2),  *splaie,  v.t.     [Prob.  for  ifMy 
(q.v.).]    To  spay,  to  castrate. 

•'  Sowes  also  are  sptnied  as  well  aa  cauieU,  but  two 
dales  before,  they  be  keiit  fr«m  mcaU"— /".  UoUand : 
nhiie.  bk.  vliL.  ch.  li 

splay  (3),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    After  two 


b^  hS^i  vSht,  jd^l;  cat,  9elU  chorus,  ^hln,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  ?enophon.  e^t.    -mg. 
-clan, -tlan  =  Shan.    -tion. -sion  =  shun ; -^ion, -jion  =  zhun.    -cious, -tious. -sious  =  shus.    -ble. -die.  &c  _  b^l,  d^l. 
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pieces  of  doth  have  been  run  \jp  in  a  seam,  to 
sew  down  the  edges  soiuewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  hfiu.    {Scotch.) 

I^lay.  s.  &  a.    [Splay  (1),  v,] 

A>  As  substantive  : 

Arch.  :  The  inward  or  outward  expansion 
of  an  opening  ;  the  differenc'e  between  its 
greatest  and  least  cross-sections. 

B.  .45  adj. :  Spreading  out ;  turned  out- 
Wiiids  ;  wide  :  as,  a  splay  foot,  &c. 

Splay-foot,  splay-footed,  a,    HaviHg 

the  leet  turned  outwaids;  having  flat  feet. 
"  The  Uoiiblen  of  a  hare,  or  in  a  moniiDg 
Salutes  tzoai  a  tplay-fo-jted  witch." 

I'ord  :  Bioken  Heart,  v.  1, 

splay-moutll,  s.  A  wide  mouth  ;  a  mouth 
Btrftfihed  wide  on  purpose  ;  a  grimace. 

"  Hitdst  tlioii  but.  Janus  like,  a  face  behind. 
To  see  the  people  wbeii  tplny-mm.thi  they  make." 
Dryden     Pcrttut,  sat  i. 

Splay-xnouthed,  a.  Having  a  wide  or 
Bplay  mouth. 

■play-er,  5.     [Eng.  splay;  -er.] 

Tile-viaklng :  A  segment  of  a  cylinder  on 
which  a  moulded  tile  is  pressed  to  give  it  a 
curved  shape,  for  a  pantile,  ridge  or  hip  tile, 
gutter  or  drain  tile. 

spleen,  *  Splen,  s.  [Lat.  splen,  from  Gr. 
0-TrA.^f  (5p^70  =  the  spleen;  Sansc.  plihaii, 
plihan.] 

1.  Ord'mary  Language : 

X.  Lit  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anger  ;  latent  spite  or  ill-will ;  malice  ; 
iU-huniour. 

"  I  have  110  ipleen  a^alntt  you." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII.,  iL  4. 

•  (2)  A  fit  of  passion  or  anger. 

**  Hair-brain  d  Hotspur,  goveruetl  by  a  tpleen." 

ahttkcip. :  I  Henry  /!'.,  v.  2. 

•  (3)  Heat,  fire,  impetuosity,  ardour,  eager- 
ness. 

"  A  brook,  where  Adon  nsed  to  cool  his  spleen." 
Shakesp. :  Pasticmate  Pilgrim,  79. 

•  (4)  A  caprice,  a  whim  ;  a  disposition  act- 
ing by  Jits  and  starts. 

"  A  tbousaud  spleent  bear  her  a  thouaaod  waya." 
Shakesp.  :  Vcniit  i  AdonU,  907. 

•  (5)  A  sudden  moliou  or  impulse. 

"  Brief  sia  the  lightning  In  the  collied  night, 
That  in  a  upleen  unfolds  both  lieav'n  and  earth." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  A'ir/ht'a  Dream,  i.  1. 

•  (6)  A  fit  of  laughter ;  immoderate  merri- 
ment. 

"  Abate  their  over-merry  spleen." 

Shtikesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Ind.  i.) 
(7)  Melancholy,  hypochondria,  low  spirits. 
"  We  have  lon^  been  characterized  as  a  nation  of 
tple'n,  and  our  nvals  on  the  Continent  na  a  land  of 
l»\ity."— Goldsmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Anat. :  A  soft,  highly  vascular,  and 
easily  distensible  organ,  situated  in  the  left 
hypochondrium,  between  the  cardiac  end  of 
the  stomach  and  tlie  diaphragm.  Its  length 
is  about  five  inches,  its  breadth  about  three, 
its  weight  about  six  ounces.  After  a  meal  it 
increases  in  size  for  a  time,  reaching  its 
maximum  about  five  hours  after  fcod  has 
been  taken.  In  fever  and  ague  it  is  enlarged, 
and  in  prolonged  ague  it  is  permanently  hvper- 
tropliied.  Its  use  is  unknown.  It  occurs 
only  in  the  Vertebrates,  and  can  be  removed 
without  any  obvious  changes  t-'iking  place  in 
the  animal  economy.  There  are  also  acces- 
sory or  supplementary  S)deens.  They  are 
small,  detached,  rounded  nodules. 

spleen-gan^ene,  s.     [Quarter-evil.] 

•  Spleen,  v.t.     [Spleen,  s.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  spleen. 

*'  Animala  ipleened  grow  sa.\nclonK"—Arbuthnot 

2.  To  dislike. 

"Sir  T.  W'entworth  tpUeried  the  bishop. "—Jact«l ,• 
Life  of  n'illiams.  it  83. 

3.  To  annoy. 

"The  author  .  .  .  ifl  manifestly  apUened."— North : 
Examen,  p.  326. 

Spleen' -a- tive,  8pleen'~i-tive»  a,  [Splen- 

ITIVE.] 

splee-net'-ic,  a.    [Spleketic] 

•  spleen'  -  fuL  *  spleene  -  fol,  a.  [Eng. 
spleen;  -/»/(?).]  Full  nf  or  displaying  spleen  ; 
angry,  peevish,  hot,  eager,  imiietuous. 

•'  And  let  my  tpleenftd  eons  this  trull  deflower." 
Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronirus,  li.  3. 

•  spleen'-fiil-ly,  o^i-.  [Eng.  spleenful;  -ly.] 
In  a  spleenful  manner. 


*  spleen'-isU,  a.  [Kng.  spleen:  -ish.]  AQected 
With  spleen  ;  spleenful,  spleeny. 

"  When  Sf'leenisfi  morsels  cram  th«  gaping  maw, 
Witboutcu  diets  care  or  trencher  law  " 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires,  Iv.  4. 

*  spleen'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spleenish;  -ly.] 
In  a  spleunirih  manner;  spleeufuUy. 

*  spleen' -  ish  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  spleenish; 
•  II  r:<s.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spleenisli ; 

si)leeu. 

'  spleen'-less,  *  spleene-lcsse,  a.  [Eng. 
srlefn;  -less.]  Having  no  spleen  ;  lieuce,  kind, 
favourable,  gentle,  mild. 

"  A  gnleenelesie  wind,  bo  etretclit 
Her  wlnga  to  waft  vs.  and  ao  vrgd  oiir  keele." 

Chapman.  Homer;  Odyssey  x\L 

Spleen'-WOrt,  s.  [Eng.  spleen,  and  -wort. 
The  species  to  which  the  name  was  first  ap- 
]ilied  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  spleen 
because  its  lobular  leaves  resembled  that 
organ  in  shape.] 

Bot. :   Asplenium  Ceterach  and   the   genus 
Asplenium. 

*  spleen'-^,  a.    [Eng.  spleen ;  -jr.] 

1.  Full  of  or  characterized  by  spleen;  angry, 
peevish,  fretful,  ill-tempered. 

2.  Eager,  headstrong,  impetuous. 

"I  know  her  for 
A  splefny  Lutheran,  and  not  wlu'lssome  to 
Our  cause."  Shakesp.  :  Henry  V'lU..  lil.  S. 

3.  Melancholy;  affected  with  nervous  com- 
plaints. 

spleg'-et,  s.  [Prob.  for  pledget  (q.v.).]  A 
wet  cloth  for  washing  a  sore. 

sple-nal'-gi-a,  sple-nal'-gy,  s.  [Gr. 
anXriv  isplea)  =t\\e  spleen,  and  dAyos  (p-lgas) 
=  pain.]    Pain  in  the  spleen  or  its  region. 

*  8plen'-den-9y,  s.  [Eng.  splenden^t);  -cy.] 
Splendour. 

"  In  ■nn-bright  splendency." 

Afachin  :  Dumb  Knight,  i. 

splen'  -  dent,    *  splen'  -  dant,    n.     [Lat. 
splendens, 'pr.  par.  ot  sjdendeo  =  to  shine.] 
*  I.  Ordinal^  Language: 

1,  Shining,  resplendent,  brilliant,  beaming 
with  light ;  glittering. 

"  And  in  his  left  baud  had  a  tpUrtdant  shield." 
Fairefax :  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  viii.  8i 

2.  Very  conspicuous  ;  illustrious. 

"  Divers  great  and  splendent  fortouea  ol  bla  time" — 
EfiUqxiit*  Wottoniana,  p.  «6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Glittering  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mhi.  :  Applied  to  minerals  to  indicate 
their  degree  of  lustre. 

splen'-did,  a.  [Lat.  splendidus,  from  splendeo 
=  to  shine;  Fr.  splendide;  Ital.  splcndido; 
Sp.  esplendido.] 

1.  Magnificent,  gorgeous,  showy,  dazzling, 
sumptuous. 

"Had  shone  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versaillea." — 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Fug.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Illustrious,  grand,  heroic,  brilliant,  glori- 
ous :  as,  a  spUiidid  victory. 

*  splen -did'- i-ous,  a.  [Eng.  splendid; 
•ious.]    Splendid,  magnificent. 

'■  When  he  returned  from  that  sovereign  place. 
His  brows  encircled  with  splendidious  ravs." 

Drayton:  i/otes,  Ui. 

Splen'-did-ly,  odv.  [Eng,  splendid ;  -h/.]  In 
a  splendid  manner  ;  magniliccntly,  sumptu- 
ously, gorgeously,  grandly,  brilliantly. 

"  The  ambassador  was  splendidly  entertained  I'v  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  St.  Cloud,  and  by  the  Dnuyhin  at 
ilKUiion."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Fng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

Splen' -did-ness,  s.  [Eng.  splendid;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sjdendid  ;  splen- 
dour, magnificence,  gorgeousness,  brilliancy. 

"Their  liveries,  whose  gHudiness  evinces  not  the 
footman's  deserts,  but  his  lord's  splendidnet.  and  in 
men's  e&teeoi  entitles  the  lacquey  to  nothing  but  a 
good  master  "—Boyle:  Works,  vi,  18, 

*  splen'-did-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  splendid ;  -ous.] 
bplendid. 

"By  their  $j>l«ndidout  UberalitieB."— B*n  Jonton: 
Fox,  ii.  I. 

*  splen-dif '-er-oiis,  o.  [I^at.  splendidus  = 
splendid,  and  fero  =  to  bring.]  Splendid, 
splendour-  beari  n  g. 

"O  .  .  .  daye  most  tplendiferous." 

Bait :  Interlude  qf  Johan  Baptist  (ISSS). 

splen'-dor,  splen'-donr  s.  [Fr.  splendeur, 
from  Lat.  splendorem.  accus.  of  splen' i or,  from 
splendeo  =  to  shine;  Sp.  &  Port,  espleiidore ; 
Ital.  splendore.\ 


L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Great  brightness  or  brilliancy ;  brilliant 
lustre. 

"  We  may  admire 
The  blaze  and  splendour,  but  nut  handle  fire." 
Beti  Jomon :  Ladj/  Ann«  Pawlet. 

2.  Mri^Tiiricence  ;  great 
show  of  richness  and  ele- 
gance ;  pomj),  parade. 

"  But  tbou§;h  there  waa  little 
tp^rn'lour  tliere  was  much  dia- 
si'luttneu" — Macaulay:  ffitt. 
Fng.,  ch.  XV. 

3.  Brillinnce,  glory, 
grandeur,  renown:  as,  the 
splendor    of  a  victory. 

II.    Her.  :   A   term    ap-     aim  is  apLENimtrx. 
plied  to  the  sun  when  re- 
prpsented  with  a  human  face,  and  environed 
with  rays. 

*  Splen'-  drous,    *  splen-  dor  -  oils,     a 

[jOng.  splendor;  -ous.]  Marked  or  characterized 
by    splondor;   splendid. 

"  Before  him  in  splend'rous  arms  be  rode.' 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Ajmrouri, 

sple-nef -Ic,  •  splen'-St-io.  *  sple-uet- 
ick,  *  splee-net'-ic,  a.  &  s. 

A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Affected  with  or  characterized  by  spleen; 
peevisli,  ill-tempered,  fretlul,  muruse. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spleen;  as,  sple- 
netic fever,  splenetic  remedies,  &c. 

B*  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  person  affected  with  spleen. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  specially  useful  in  dis- 
ease of  the  spleen. 

U  For  tlie  difference  between  splenetic  and 
gloomy,  see  Gloomy. 

•  sple-net'-XC-al,  o.  [Eng.  splenetic;  -^.j 
Splenetic. 

sple-nef-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  spknetical; 
■ly.]  In  a  splenetic,  peevish,  fretful,  of 
morose  manner  ;  peevishly,  fretfully. 

*  splen'-e-tive,  a.    [Splekitive.J 

splen' -ic,  *  splen -ick,  *  splen' -ic-al,  o, 

[Fr.  splenique,  fioui  Lat.  spknicus,  from  splen 
=  tlie  spleen  (q.v.).]  Belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  spleen. 

"The  tple'iick  vein  has  divers  cells  opening  into  it 
near  its  eztreiuitiee  in  humane  bodies, '—Adi/;  Cr«a- 
tion,  pt.  iL 

splenic-apoplexy,  s. 

Aiiimd  Pathol. :  A  form  of  braxy  (q.T-X 

Splenic-fever,  s. 

Animal  Pathology: 

1.  A  contagious  and  malignant  disease  ot 
the  blood,  most  common  in  cattl-',  but  com- 
niuiiicalde  to  all  domestic  animals  and  even 
to  man  [Pustule,  2].  Known  also  as  An- 
thrax, Black-quarter,  Black-leg,  Black-tongue, 
Bloody  Murrain,  and  Quarter-ill. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  herds  of  cattle  in 
the  low  swampy  lauds  of  Soutli'^rn  Texas.  IC 
closely  resembles  the  Rinderpt^L  (q.v.),  and  is 
soineliines  called  the  Spanish-fever. 

"  The  spleen  is  uniformly  enlarged,  the  weight  vary- 
ing from  two  to  ten  pounds,  it  is  of  a  imrpliut 
colour  and  on  cutting  it  the  pulp  oozes  out.  it  belug 
soft  like  current  jelly.  From  tnis  condition  of  th« 
ai-'leen.  which  was  found  in  nearly  5,ono  cases.  Prof. 
Gamgee  calls  the  disease  the  splenic •fcoer." — Tellor: 
Diseases  of  Live  Stock,  p.  28.i. 

3.  A  form  of  hog-cholera ;  known  also  aa 
Anthrax,  Ci>arbon  in  swine.  Malignant  An- 
thrax, and  White  Bristle. 

splen'-ish,  a.    [Spleenish.] 

sple  -  ni'  -  tis,  s.    [Fr.   splen  itis  ;    Gr.   inrX^v 
(splai)  =  the  spleen  ;  suff.  -itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation.   Cf.  Gr.  ottAtjcitis  {splsnitis)  =  k:^ 
the  spleen.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

•  splen'-i-tive,  *  splen-i-tive,  a.  [Eng. 
splein  ;  -itive.]  Splenetic,  passionate,  irritably 
hot,  impetuous. 

"  I  am  not  tplenitire  and  rash." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  ▼.  1. 

splen'-l-ns,  s.  [Gr.  a-rXriviov  (splenion)  =  a 
bandage.  So  named  because,  like  a  bandage, 
it  binds  do^vn  the  parts  lying  under  it.] 

Anat. :  A  muscle  dividing  above  into  two, 
the  spletiiiis  co'li,  attached  to  the  cervical 
vertebrse,  and  splenitis  capitis,  attached  to  the 
skull.     It  bends  the  neck  backwards. 


f&te.  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  t&il,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  eamel«  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire^  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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■plen-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Gr.  <nT\Tii'iCotiat  (splen- 
izoiiuii)  =  to  he  splenetic  ;  Eiig.  sufl".  -aiion.] 

Pathol. :  A  sUte  of  the  lung,  produced  by 
iutliuiiination,  in  which  its  tissue  resembles 
that  of  the  spleen.    (Dunylison.) 

•plen'-d-gele,  s.  [Gr.  o-TrAqi/  (splen)  =  the 
splefii,  and  Kn^r}{kele)=^a.  tumour.]  A  heruia 
of  the  splL-en. 

8ple-n6g'-ra-ph3^,  s.  [Gr.  o-n-A^v  (splen)  = 
tliesplifii,  iuid7pai/)ii(3mj)A(')  =  adesLTiption.] 
All  ;iii.itt>niital  description  of  the  spleen. 

splen'-^d,  a.  [Gr.  j-rTX-^vispUn)  =  the  spleen, 
and  etous  ttuios)  =  form.]  Spleeu-like  ;  having 
tlie  appearance  of  a  spleen. 

Sple-n61'-6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  o-TrATji-  (s;)?en)=the 
spieen.aud  Aoyo«(?og'(Xs)  =  a  word,  adiscourse.] 
A  treatise  on  the  spleen. 

Bple~ndt'-o-my«  s.  [Gr.  trnX^v  (sp^en)  =  the 
spleen,  and  to^»?  {tonu^)  =  a  i-utting.) 

Siirri. :  Tlie  act  or  art  of  dissecting  the 
spleen.     (Dunglison.) 

Aplent,  s.     [Splint.] 
1.  A  splint, 

'  Splt^tit  is  a  callous  hard  subBt^nce.  or  bd  tnsensible 

"'hug,  which  brecda  ou  or  iidheres  to  the  shank- 

I  of  a  honie.   ami,   when  it  trowa  biK.  spoils  the 


Bwelhug,  which  brecda  ou  or  iidheies  to  the  shank- 
bone  of  a  home,  ami,  when  it  trowa  biK.  spoils  the 
sh^ipe  of  the  leg.     When  there  ia  but  oue,  it  is  called  a 


Biu^'le  tptt^nt :  but  wheu  there  is  another  opposite  to 
it.  on  the  outside  of  the  ahauk-bime.  it  la  called  a 
pegged  or  pinned  spletit."— Farrier's  Dictionary. 

2.  Tlie  same  as  Splent-coal  (q.v.). 
Splent-coal,  s.     [Splint-coal.] 

Bplen'-Ule,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  spleen  (q.v,).] 
A  sniali  or  rudimentary  spleen. 

spleu'-chan,  spleu'-ghan  (cA,  gh  guttural), 
s.     [Gael,  'spliialuni.]     A  poueh.     (Scotch.) 
"  There'9  some  siller  in  the  ipleuchnn  that's  like  th« 
Captains  aiu."—.Sci'r(  ,'  Guy  Afanjiering,  ch.  L 

splice,  v.t.  [O.  Dut.  spleisen  =  to  weave  or 
lace  two  ends  together,  as  of  a  rojje,  from 
splUsen  =  to  splice,  from  spHjten  =  to  split 
(q.v.);  Dan.  splulse,  spledse^to  splice,  from 
splitte  =  io  split.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  unite  or  join  togt^ther,  as  two 
ropes,  or  two  paits  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  make  a 
continuous  leni^th,  by  interweaving  the 
stiands  uf  the  ends;  also,  to  unite  or  join 
togetlier,  by  overlapping,  as  two  pieces  of 
timber,  metal,  or  the  like. 

2.  Fig. :  To  marry.  (Said  of  the  person  by 
whom  the  ceremony  is  performed.)    (Slang.) 

U  (1)  To  get  spliced  :  To  get  married. 

(2)  To  splice  the  viain  brace:  To  serve  out  an 
extra  glass  of  grog  to  sailors  in  case  of  extra 
exertion,  severe  weatlier,  &c. ;  hence,  to  take 
a  dram. 

Spli9e,  s.    [Splice,  v.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Much.,  £c. :  The  uniting  of  two  pieces  of 
timber,  metal,  or  the  like. 

2.  Naut.  :  The  joint  by  which  two  ropes  are 
united  so  as  to  make  one  continuous  length, 
or  the  two  ends  of  a  single  rope  are  united,  to 
form  a  gmniniet  or  eye. 

"  In  the  short  s^'^icc  (a,  6),  used  for  ropes  which  are  not 
to  be  Kive  throuiih  blocks,  the  strauds  are  unlaid  for  a 
couveuieut  len^h,  and  each  passed  over  one  and  uuder 
anotiier  of  ita  currespoudinif  strands  on  the  opposite 
rope  for  a  sufficient  distance.  The  ends  are  then 
drawn  taut,  usually  trimmed  off  close,  and  frequently 
the  splice  is  covered  by  serving.  The 
long  splice,  for  ropea  which  are  to  pass 
through  blocks,  is  formed  by  unlaying 
the  strands  for  a  longer  distance,  and 
l&ying  two  belonging  to  each  rope  in  the 
■cores  formed  by  unlaying  the  opposite 
■tranda  of  the  other.    This  distributee 


SPLICES. 

the  Joining  over,*  considemble  length,  rendering  the 
enlargement  scarcely  perceptible.  The  long-rolling 
splice  is  used  fur  lead-lines,  hshing-liues,  &c.  The  cut 
•T  caut  splice  (e)  is  made  by  cutting  a  piece  from  a 
rope,  and  laying  i.pen  the  ends  of  the  strands,  which 
ore  passed  in  between  the  strands  of  the  piece  to  which 
it  is  to  be  att:u:hed.  The  ring-»^i*ce  (<-)  and  the  eye- 
tphce  id)  are  made  in  a  similar  way." — Enigla:  ^ct. 
0/ Mech'inics,  8,t.  Splice. 

*  IL  Fig. :  Marriage.    (Slang.) 


splice -pleoe,  s. 

Lnil.-eng. :  A  tish-phite  at  the  junction  of 

two  mils. 

Spli9ed,  ]>a.  par.  or  a.    [Splice,  v.) 
spliced-eye^  s. 

Naut.:  A  rope  bent  around  a  thimble,  and 
the  end  spliced  into  the  standing  part. 

Splif'-ing.  pr.  ]xir.  or  a.    [Splice,  v.] 
splicing  fid,  s.    [Fid,  s.,  II.  2.] 
splicing-hammeX',  s.    A  hamnierhavinR 
a  t;i(>'  ;it  niie  (Mid  and  a  point  at  the  otiu'r, 
used  in  spliring. 

Splicing- shackle,  3. 

Naut.:  A  device  for  enabling  a  hempen 
cable  to  be  bent  to  a  chain-cable.  Tlie  sliackle 
of  the  latter  has  a  thimble  like  a  dead-eye, 
around  which  the  hempen  cable  is  passed, 
and  the  end  spliced  to  the  standing  part. 

spline,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  splint.) 

Mach.  :  A  rectangular  key  fitting  into  a  seat 
on  a  shaft,  and  oceiipying  a  groove  in  the  hub 
of  a  wheel,  which  slips  thereon  longitudinally, 
but  rotates  therewith. 

splin'-ing,  a.     [Spline.] 

splining-machlne,  s.     A  machine  for 

cutting  key-seats  and  grooves. 

splint,  *  splent,  s.  [Sw.  spUnta  —  to  splint, 
to  splinter,  to  split,  a  nasalized  form  from 
Sw.  dial.  s]tlitta  =  to  split;  Dan.  splint  =& 
splinter,  from  splitte  =  to  split;  Ger.  splint  = 
a  thin  piece  of  iron  or  steel ;  Low  Ger.  splinte 
=  a  forelock  ;  cf.  Dan.  splintre  =  to  splinter  ; 
Dan.  splinteren.] 
I,  Ordinary  Laiiguage : 

1.  A  fragment  or  piece  of  wood  split  off,  a 
splinter. 

■■  I'hey  all  agreed,  that  so  soon  as  ever  they  puUed 
out  the  head  and  splent  of  the  dart  out  of  his  body,  tie 
must  needs  die."— A'ortft.-  Pliit'irch.  p.  98L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Farriery: 

(1)  The  splint-bone  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  disease  atteeting  the  splint-bone,  as  a 
callosity  or  excrescence. 

"  Ringlet  has  thrown  a  splint,  which  will  destroy 
her  chance." — Daily  Telegraph.  March  15,  18S6. 

*  2.  OlE  Arm. :  One  of  the  overlapping 
plates  used  in  the  manufacture  of  splint- 
armour  (q.v.),  particularly  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  to  allow  freedom  of  motion. 

3.  Ordrt. ;  A  tapering  strip  of  wood,  used  to 
adjust  a  shell  centrally  in  a  mortar. 

4.  Surg. :  A  flexible  and  resisting  lamina 
of  wood,  metal,  bark,  leather,  or  pasteboard, 
to  keep  the  parts  of  frac- 
tures in  ap]>osition  and 
prevent  displacement. 
They  are  usually  padded, 
and  tlxed  by  rollers  or 
tapes. 

*  splint-armor,     s. 

Ananie  given  t"  that  kind 
of  armor  which  was  made 
of  several  overlapping 
plates.  It  never  came 
into  very  general  use,  be- 
cause the  convexity  of 
the  breastplate  would  not 
allow  the  body  to  bend, 
unless  the  plates  were 
made  to  overlap  upwards, 
and  this  rendered  them 
liable  to  be  struck  into  and  drawn  off  by  the 
weapon  of  aTi  antagonist. 

splint-bone,  s.      One  of  the  two  small 

bones  extrn>lin^  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock 
of  a  liorse.  beliind  the  canon  or  shank-bone. 

Splint-coal,  s. 

Mining:  A  n;ime  given  to  a  splintery  coal 
which  is  non-caking,  owing  to  the  high  per- 
centage of  carhr>n  and  the  low  amount  of 
bituminous  snl>stance  it  contains. 

Splint,  v.t.    [Splint,  s.] 

■*  1.  To  break  into  fragments  ;  to  splinter,  to 
shiver. 

2.  To  secure,  join  together,  or  support  with, 
or  as  with,  splints. 

"  The  broken  rancour  of  your  high  swoln  hearts. 
But  lately  splinted.  Knit,  and  join'd  tu^etlier, 
Must  gently  be  preserved,  cherisli'd  and  kept." 
Shiiketp. :  Richard  HI..  U.  2. 


SPLINT  AILMOR  POB 
BACK  AND  BREAST 
(A.D.   X5T0). 


splin'-ter,  s.    [Splint,  s.\ 

1.  -V  fragment  of  anything  broken,  split,  oi 
shivered  otf,  more  or  less  in  the  direction  ol 
its  length  ;  a  shive,  a  splint,  a  fragiticnt. 

■•  And  with  the  fearful  shock. 
Their    spears    lu    tjiiintert    flew,    their  bi-aven  both 
unlock."  Urnyton:  Poly-Ulbton.  »■  iX 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood. 
splinter-bar,  5. 

1.  A  cross-bar  in  front  of  a  vehicle,  to  v*ilch 
the  traees  of  the  horses  are  attached;  as,  fti 
coaches  and  artillery  carriages,  in  which 
duublrt  and  single  trees  are  n-'t  usi'd. 

2,  A  croBs-bar  which  supports  the  spring. 

Splinter-netting,  s.  A  netting  of 
r(H>o  deeigned  to  protect  tlie  crew  of  a  wurshij' 
from  flying  spliuters,  i&c,  during  action. 

splinter-proof,  a.    Proi  >f  or  safe  against 

the  splinters  of  bursting  shells. 

splin'-ter,  v.t  &  i.    [Splintee,  s.\ 
A.  Transitive: 
\.  To  split  or  rend  into  long,  thin  pieces ;  to 

shiver. 

•'  Pendragon's  daughter  will  not  fear 
Fur  clashing  sword  or  tplintcrcd  spear." 

Scott :  liridal  of  Triemuiin,  11.  81. 

2.  To  support  with  a  splint,  as  a  broken 
limb;  to  splint;  hence,  to  unite  or  join  in 
any  way. 

"  Those  men  have  broken  credits. 
Loose  and  dismemb'red  faiths  (my  dear  Antmiidt 
IhsX  splinter  em  with  vows:  am  I  not  bio  bol.l  ?" 
Beaum.  ±  Flet.  :  Maid  in  the  .Milt.  1.  8. 

*B,  Intrans. :  To  be  split,  rent,  or  shivered 
into  long,  thin  pieces. 

splin'-ter-y,  a.    [Eng.  splinter,  s.,;  -y.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
splinters. 

2.  Min. :  Applied  to  a  variety  of  fiactui-e 
where  the  surfare  appears  as  if  covered  with 
small,  wedge-shaped  splinters. 

split,  •  Splette,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dan.  splitte :  8w. 
dial,  sj'tilla ;  Dut.  splijten ;  Ger.  spleissen; 
Dan.  split  =&  slit;  Dut.  spleet ;  Sw.  split; 
Ger.  spleisse;  allied  to  splint,  splice,  and  speU.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  divide  longitudinally  or  otherwise; 
to  cleave  ;  to  separate  or  part  in  two  from 
end  to  end  by  force  ;  to  rend. 

"  With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  thej;  go, 


2.  To  tear  asunder  by  violence ;  to  rend,  to 
burst. 

"  When  cold  winter  split  the  rocks  hi  twain." 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  iv.  201 

3.  To  divide  or  break  up  into  parts,  divi- 
sions, or  parties. 

"  Shem  being  yet  alive,  and  his  family  not  »plit  Into 
its  branches."— ^p.  Borsley  r  Sermons,  voL  it,,  ser.  17. 

*4.  To  cause  to  ache  or  throb, 
"To  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings, " — Shakeap^: 
ffamle'..  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  burst  or  part  asunder ;  to  suffer  di»» 
ruption. 

2.  To  divide,  to  part ;  to  be  divided. 

"  Tlie  road  ttiat  to  the  lungs  this  store  ti-ansnilts, 
Into  uuaumber'd  narrow  channels  splits  " 

Blackmore:  Creation, 

3.  To  be  broken  or  dashed  to  pieces. 

"  The  ship  splUs  on  the  rock." 

Shakesp. :  S  Henry  VI.,  v  4. 

4.  To  differ  in  opinion  ;  to  separate  ;  to  diS' 
^ree. 

"If     Liberals     were     inclined     to    ^/ft."  — i)afl> 
Chronicle,  Sept.  80,  1B65. 

5.  To  burst  with  laughter. 

"Each  had  n  gravity  would  make  you  split." 

Pope:  !ia'irrs,  vl.  ISL 

6.  To  throb  painfully,  as  though  likely  to 
burst. 

"  I  have  such  a  splitting  headache." — Ql"be,  Sept  9, 

188S. 

7.  To  inform,  as  upon  one's  accomplices ; 
to  betray  contidenee.    (Colloq.) 

"Don't  let  Emmy  know  that  we  have  «/t^t*"— 2! 
ffook  •  The  SutJterlnnds, 

8.  To  run  with  long  strides ;  to  run  with 
speed.     (Colloq.) 

If  (1)  To  split  a  cmise  of  action : 

Law:  To  sue  for  only  part  of  a  claim  or 
demand,  jiostponing  the  oiiier  portion  of  it  to 
form  a  basis  of  a  fresh  action,  it  is  not  per- 
missil'le. 

(2)  To  split  hairs :  To  make  too  nice  dis- 
tinctions. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  j6t^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  € 
•^ilan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  ==  zhun.    -oious,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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(3)  To  split  on  o  rock:  To  fail ;  to  come  to 
grief. 

(4)  To  splU  oik's  sides  :  To  burst  with 
laughter. 

(5)  To  split  one's  vote :  To  divide  or  share 
one's  vote  among  the  candidates  to  be  elected 
The  opiiosite  to  plump  (q.v.). 

(6)  To  sji'it  the  difference :  To  divide  the  sum 
or  matter  in  dispute  equally. 

•plit,  s.  &  o.    [Split,  v.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  cracl<,  rent,  or  longitudinal  Assure. 
•(■2)  A  splinter,  a  fragment. 

2.  Figvratively : 

(1)  A  division  or  separation,  as  amongst  the 
members  of  a  party  ;  a  breach. 

"TodiBcouniee  party  ipUn  iu.d  duplicate  cMidida- 
tuiea."— fl«*'i/  TeUffraph.  Nov.  6,  1886. 

(2)  A  small  bottle  of  aerated  water.  (Used 
»lso  adjectively  :  as,  a  split  soda.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Basket-maldng,  <tc. : 

(1)  One  of  tlie  pieces  of  an  osier  after  it  is 
divided  into  four  by  two  knives  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

(2)  A  ribbon  of  wood  rived  from  a  tough 
piece  of  green  timber.  Applied  to  many  I'f 
the  purposes  for  which  osiers  are  commonly 
used  in  places  where  they  are  plentiful. 

2.  Leather :  A  thin  kind  of  leather  made  by 
splitting  a  hide  into  two  thicknesses. 

3  Weaving :  One  of  the  flat  strips  which 
are  arranged  in  parallel  vertical  order  and 
form  the  reed  of  a  loom. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided,  separated,  parted, 
rent,  fractured. 

2.  Bot. :  Deeply  divided  into  a  determinate 
number  of  segments. 

spllt-cIoth,  s. 

Sura.:  A  bandage  consisting  of  a  central 
portion  and  six  or  eight  tails.  It  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  head. 

split-draft,  s. 

Furnace :  In  steam-boilers,  when  the  cur- 
rent of  smoke  and  hot  air  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  flues. 

split-fill,  s. 

Weaving:  The  number  of  yarns,  usually 
two,  passed  between  each  split  or  opening  in 
the  reed  of  the  batten  or  lathe. 

split-leather,  s.    [Split,  A.,  II.  2.) 

split  mosses,  s.  pi. 

Bui.  :  The  Andrseaceae  (q.v.). 

*  split-new,  a.    Brand-new.    [Spansew.] 

•■  A  tlillt-uew  democratical  8yBteln."-Bp.  Sage,   in 
Barringlmi  .Voles  on  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  25. 


splore.  s,     (EtvTil.  doubtful.]     A  frolic,  a  riot. 
(6cutch.)    (Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  cb.  1.) 

8pldt9ll.s.     [Prob.  from  spot  (q.v.).]    A  spot, 
a  stain,  a  daub,  a  smear. 

•■The  leaves  .  .  .  were  euieared  over  with  sUliis  and 
splolchii:—ilUi  Braddim :  Klmnori  Ytclora.  tli.  v. 

spl6t9li-j?,  o.    [Eng.  sjilouh :  -y.]     Marked 
with  splotches  or  daubs,  ilaubcd. 

"  There  were  i/jtatchy  ein-'raviiigs  scattered  here  and 
there."— Mia  Braddcn:  Eleamrt  liclory.  eh.  T. 

splurge,  s.    [A  word  of  imitative  origin.]    A 
splash,  a  bustle,  a  noise. 

"  The  Kreat  splitme  ni.^de  by  our  American  cousiiis 
when  they  completed  another  connection   with 

the  Paclflc"— fla«i/  Telegraph.  Dec.  28.  1685. 

6pluf-ter,t'.i.  [Fromspi(((cr(q.v.).J  Tospeak 
hastily  and  confusedly ;  to  sputter. 

■•  A  Dutchman  came  Into  the  secretary's  office  tplut- 
tering  and  making  a  noise."— C<irtefon  ;  Memutrt.  p.  Si. 

spliit'-ter,  s.     [Spluttee,  v.\     A  confused 
noise,  a  bustle,  a  stir. 

•■  A  wild  splutter  of  slop  when  the  carcass  .  .  .  is 
thrown  to  the  yelping,  frothy  dogs.  ■—Scrtbner'i  ilagii- 
zine.  Aug.,  1877.  p  606. 

splut'-ter-er,  «.  [Eng.  splutter;  -er.}  One 
who  splutters. 

8p6'-«li-6-i?ite,  s.  [Gr.  <r7ro6ios  (spodio»)  = 
ash-gray  ;  sutt'.  -Ue  ildin.).'] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  the  oi  thorhoinbic  system  in  Werm- 
land,  Sweden.  Hardness,  50 ;  sp.  gr.  2-il4  ; 
lustre  dull,  vitreous ;  fracture,  uneven.  liU- 
miuating  impurities,  it  is  essentiaUy  a  calciuin 
phosphate  and  fluoride.  Dana  suggests  that 
it  may  be  pseudomorphous. 

spo'-dite,  s.     [Gr.  trrroioi  (sj)oto)  =  ashes  ; 
sufl'.  -ite  (Mm.).] 
PE(roL  ;  Fine  volcanic  ashes. 

*  spod'-o-man-cy,  s.  [Gr.  o-iro8o!(s})o(ios)= 
ashes,  and  fiapreia  (maJi(d<i)=  prophecy,  di- 
vination.]   Divination  by  ashes. 

•  sp6d'-6-man-tic,  a.  [Spodomancy.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  spodomancy  or  divination 
by  aslies.   (Kingsley :  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  vii.) 

Spod'-U-mene,  s.  (Gr.  crjro6ov^ei'09  (spmidtm- 
menus)' =  burnt  to  ashes;  inroooo)  (spodao)  = 
to  burn  to  ashes.] 

1/iii. ;  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurting  in 
granites,  sometimes,  as  in  the  United  States, 
in  large,  but  well-detined  crystals.  Prisniiitic 
cleavage  very  perfect  aud  easily  obfciincd. 
Haidn"ess,  6-5  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.  3-13  to  319  ;  lustre, 
pearly,  in  some  parts  vitreous  ;  colour,  shades 
of  green  to  emerald  green,  grayish-white; 
transparent  to  sub-translucent ;  fracture,  un- 
even. Compos.;  silica,  64-2;  alumina,  2fi-4; 
lithia,  6-4  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
fonnnia,  3RO,3Si02-^4Alo033Si02.  A  crystal 
found  at  Norwich,  Massacliusetls,  was  164 
inches  long,  and  10  inches  in  girth.    (Dana.) 


split-pease,  s.  Husked  pease,  split  for 
making  pi-.ise- pudding. 

SDUt-pin.  s.  A  pin  or  cotter  with  a  head 
at  one  end  and  a  split  at  the  ..ther.  The  ends 
diverging  after  passing  tlirough  an  ob.iect 
prevent  tlie  accidental  retraction  of  the  pm. 

split-ring,  s.  A  ring  which  practically 
conJists  of  two  turns  of  a  spiral,  thus  admit- 
ting of  other  rings  being  threaded  upon  it.  Ihe 
common  split  key-ring  is  a  familiar  example. 

split-tongued  lizards,  s.jH. 
Zool. :  The  sub-order  Fissilinguia  (q.v.). 

Bplit'-ter,  s.    [Eng,  split,  V. ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  splits. 

••  How  should  we  rejoice  if,  like  Jndaa  the  firet,       ^ 
Those  splMert  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  hurat. 
Sietft.    {Toad.] 

split' -ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.    (Split,  v.] 
splitting-board,  s. 

Mining-  A  divi.ling-board  used  in  mine 
ventilation  to  divide  the  incoming  air  and 
direct  it  to  seiiarate  distiicts  of  the  mine. 

splitting -cUsel,  «.  A  blacksmitli's 
chisel  witli  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  intended  for 
dividing  metal  longitudinally. 

splittlng-bnife.  s.  A  knife  used  in  a 
mauhine  for  siililting  leather. 

splitting-saw,  ».  A  saw  for  re  sawing 
or  ripping  up. 


*  spoff'-isll,  *  spotT'f,  a,  [Etym,  doubtful.) 
Smart,  bustling,  officious.     (Colloq.) 

-a    Uttle  spofflBh   man  with  green   spectacles."  — 
Dickens  :  Skctclies  bit  Boz ;  Horatio  iiparkim. 

spoil,  -spolle,  'spoyle,  'spoyl-yn,  f.'. 

ll  i.  [Fr,  spolier,  from  l.at,  spolio  =  to  strip  ol 
spoil,  to  despoil,  from  spniinnt  =  spoil,  booty  ; 
Port,  espoliar  ;  Ital.  spoglinre.  Spoil  has  been 
to  some  extent  confused  with  de:pml  (q.v.) 
and  has  also  taken  the  original  meaning  ot 
spill,  i.e.,  to  destroy.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  rob,  to  plunder,  to  strip  by  violence, 
to  pillage. 

•■  lie  entred  the  teryloiy  of  seynt  Edrounde,  and 

WRflte<l  Slid  spoyled  the  countree.  —Fabian :  Chrony- 

cfe,  ch.cc. 

K  It  is  followed  by  0/ before  that  which  is 
taken, 

*  2.  To  seize  by  violence,  force,  or  robbery. 

"Not  his  that  s»of/fi  her  young  before  her  face  •' 
Shak'sp. :  2  Henri/  1  /.,  li.  2. 

3   To  pet,  to  indulge  ;  hence,  to  corrupt,  to 
damage,  to  mar,  to  vitiate.    [Spoiled-cbilI),] 
•■  The  spoiled  dOTling  of  the  court  and  of  the  popu- 
lace."—.>/«C(n<?«y:  Htsl.  Eng  .  ch,  v. 
4.  To  render  useless  by  injury  ;  to  damage, 
to  ruin,  to  destroy. 

"  .Spoil  his  coat  with  scanting  a  little  clotli," 
'^  Shakesp. :  Henry  F ,.  U,  4. 

B*  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  plunder,  to  rob,  to  pillage  ;  to  prac- 
tise plunder  or  robbery.    (Tsalm  xliv.  14.) 


2.  To  decay,  to  become  useless ;  to  lose  all 
valuable  qualities  or  properties. 

"He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  acotns  or 
ftpideshati  thereby  a  proi.erty  in  them;  he  was  only 
t.jlook  that  he  used  tlicm  liefoie  they  </«>i'«i.  else  he 
robbed  othere. "— i-ocAre. 

spSil,  •  spoyl.  •  spoyle,  s.    [Spoil,  *.] 

1.  That  wliich  i.s  t^iken  from  others  by  vio- 
lence, force,  or  without  licence;  plunder, 
especially  in  war ;  pillage,  booty.  (Used  with 
the  same  meaning  in  sing,  and  pi.) 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering ;  rob 
bery,  waste. 

"  His  soldiers  fell  to  spoil 

.shokcsp. :  Julius  Ceesar.  v.  8. 

•3.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or 
eObrt. 
•  4,  Corruption  ;  cause  of  corruption  ;  riun.^ 

"Villainous  company  hath  been  the  jpofi  of  me.'— 
Shfikeep.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  iii.  3. 

*  5.  The  Slough  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent  or 
other  reptile. 

"  Snakes,  the  rather  for  the  casting  ot  their  cx« 
live  till  they  be  old,"— iocon. 

6  Earth  dumped  by  the  side  of  an  excava- 
tion, to  get  rid  of  it  when  it  is  in  excess  iif  the 
quantity  required  for  embankments. 

7  <Pl)  The  honors  and  emoluments  of 
public  office  distributed  by  the  party  in  pywer 
among  its  adherents,  to  the  detnmentoM pos- 
sibly deserving)  opponents,     (U,  i>.  font.) 

spoil-five,  s.  A  round  game  of  cards 
played  with  the  whole  pack,  and  by  any 
iinmher  of  persons  up  to  ten,  each  player 
receiving  five  cards.  Three  tricks  make  the 
game,  and  when  no  one  can  take  so  many  the 
game  is  said  t^  be  spoiled. 

*  spoil-paper,  s.    A  scribbler. 

spoil-sport,  s.  One  who  spoils  or  mars 
sport  or  enjoyment. 

■Mike  Lambuunie  was   never  a  make-bate,   or   a 
spoil-sport,  or  the  like, "—Scott ;  Hemlicorth,  ch.  xiviU. 

*sp6il'-a-ble,   o.     [Eng.  spoil,  v.;  -aliU.] 

Capable  of  being  spoilt. 
spoil'-bank,  s.    [Eng.  spoU,  and  hank.]    The 

same  as  Spoil,  s.  6. 
spoiled,  spKlt,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Spoil,  ■».] 

Depiived  of  its  valuable  qualities  or  propCT- 

ties;   corrupted,   damaged,  marred,  injured, 

destroyed,  ruined. 
spoiled -Child,  spoilt  -  child,  s.    A 

child  ruined  bylieing  pelted  or  over-indulged; 

hence,  one  who  has  had  too  much  of  lus  own 

way. 
Spoil-er,  s.    [Eng,  spoil,  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  spoils,  robs,  or  plunders;  a 
plunderer. 

"  The  prophet's  peaceful  nianaioiis  evermore    _ 
From  these  ra„ac,ou,  •P-\'^^\'^^;^^  ^7  A,t„ua 

2.  One  who  corrupts,  destroys,  or  injures; 
a  corrupter. 

"  The  spoiler  came,  and  all  thy  promise  fair      _ 
Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there_^ 
Byron  •  English  Bards  t  Scotch  AVweweri. 


*  spoil  -ful,  *  spoil  -full,  *  spoyle  full.  a. 

[Eng.  spoil;  ■jull.]    Wasteful,  rapacious, 

"  Those  tpoilflU  Plota  and  swarming  Kjsterlirigt- 
.Spenser:  F.ii.,  II- X.  a. 

spoke,  pre(.  o/v.    [Speak.] 
spoke,  s.    [A.S.  spdca:  cogn.  with  Dut,  spnofc 
=  a  lever,  a  roUer ;  spcek  =  &  spoke;    Ger, 
speiche:  O.  H.  Ger.  speicha.     From  the  same 
root  as  Spike  (q.v,),] 

1  One  of  tbe  radial  arms  which  connect 
the  hub  with  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  Tlie  parts 
are  ■  the  foot,  which  is  inserted  into  the  hub  ; 
the  shoulder  of  the  foot ;  the  tongue  or  tenon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  felly  ;  the  body,  or 
part  betiveen  the  hub  .-ind  felly;  the  throat, 
a  contracted  part  of  the  br.dy  near  the  hub. 
"  On  sUveripoJM  the  golden  fellle.  roU  '• 

.Sandys:  Oi-id ;  Metamorphose* U, 

2.  A  fastening  for  a  wheel  to  lock  it  in  de- 
scending a  hilL 

3  Kant.  ■  One  of  the  h.andles  projecting 
beyond  the  riin  of  the  steering-wheel. 

4.  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

^  To  put  a  spoke  in  oiif's  u'hetl  (or  cart) :  To 
thwart  him,  or  to  do  liim  a  dissci  vice. 

spoke-auger,  s.  A  hollow  auger  em- 
plifed  to  make  the  round  tenons  on  the 
outer  ends  of  spokes. 


late.  mt.  faxe.  .n^idst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  can..!.  ^^^'^^'-^^^I'^'^lif-,^^ 
or!  wore,  WQlt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  viite.  cur.  rule.  fiiU:  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe  -  e.  ey 
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spoke-gauge,  s.     An    instrumeat   for 

testing,'  tlie  set  of  spokes  in  the  Uub. 

Spoke-lathe.  5.  A  lathe  for  turning  ir- 
regular runiis- 

spoke-shave,  5.  A  form  of  plane  with 
a  hiiiulle  at  each  end.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  article  ou  which  it  was,  perhaps, 
primarily  used. 

spoke-wood.  $. 

Bot. :  Euonymus  europoaits. 

Spoke,  v.L  [Spoke,  s.]  To  fit  or  funii.sh 
with  spokes. 

ftpok'-en,  pet.  par.  &  a.    [Speak.] 

A.  As  pa.  jjar.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

«[  Used  as  an  exclan.ation  in  parliament, 
wlien  a  member  rises  to  speak  a  second  time 
in  debute. 

B.  As  adj, :  Oral,  as  opposed  to  written. 

"The  orlgiual  of  these  sigus  for  coiummiiciition  In 
found  in  viva  voce,  ia  giioimn  laiyjuiige." — Holder:  Oh 
Speeck, 

IT  It  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  speaJcing, 
as  a  pleasant-spofcftt.  man. 

Bpokes'-man,  s.  [Eng.  spoTce,  v.,  and  man.] 
One  who  speaks  for  or  on  behalf  of  another  or 
others. 

"  Ijochlel,  the  ablest  among  them,  was  their  spoJcrx- 
man.  nml  itrguuU  the  puiiit  with  much  lugeuuity  and 
DatuTitl  eloqueiice." — Jlaciiuliti/ :  I/iat.  £ni/.,  oh.  xiii. 

Bpole,  s.     [Etyni.  doubtful.]    (See  compound.) 
spole-ftame,  s. 

Rope-making :  One  of  the  parts  of  a  rope- 
making  machine.  Eac]*.  spole-franie  has  ap- 
paratus for  determining  the  torsion  and  ten- 
sion of  each  strand,  and  a  cluster  of  three 
spolc-frames  combines  the  three  strands  iuto 
a  rope. 

Bp6'-U-a  o-pi'-ma,  s.  pi  [Lat.]  Originally 
the  spoils  taken  by  a  general  from  the  general 
of  the  opposite  side,  when  he  had  slain  him 
in  single  combat ;  the  most  vahi;ible  spnil 
taken  from  an  enemy  ;  any  valuable  booty  or 
spoil. 

"  spo'-ll-a-ry,  s.    [Lat.  apoJiarium.} 

Roman  Antlq. :  Tlie  jilace  in  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre, where  the  slaughtered  gladiators 
were  dragged,  and  where  their  clotlies  were 
stripped  from  tKeir  bodies. 

•  8po'-li-ate,f.i.  &  i.  [Lat.  spoVaiuSy-ga..  par. 
oT  spolio  =  to  spoil  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  rob, 
to  despoiU 

"Spoliate  their  church  and  betray  their  king."— 
B.  Dii,raeU :  Si/bil,  bk.  i..  ch.  iii. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  practise  plundering ;  to 
pillage. 

spo-li-a'-tion,  s,     [Lat.  spoliatio,  from  spoil' 
atns,  pa.  par.  of  s2»Uo  =  to  spoil  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  plundering ;  robbery,  plunder. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering  in  time 
of  war,  especially  of  plundering  neutrals  at 
sea  under  authority. 

IL  Eccles,  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"Spoliation  is  an  injury  done  by  one  clerlt  or  In- 
cumbent to  auuthL-r,  in  taking' the  fiiiits  of  his  bene- 
fice witboutany  right  theieuuto,  but  underapreteaded 
title."— Bluckitone .  Conunent.,  bk.  liL,  ciu  7. 

%  Writ  of  spoliation  : 

1x1X0 :  A  writ  obtained  by  a  party  to  a  suit 
In  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts,  sug:^esting  tjiat 
his  adversary  has  wasted  the  tVnits  of  a  bene- 
fice, or  has  received  them  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  rightful  owner. 

*  Sp6'-li-a-tive,  a.  [Spoliate.]  Tending  to 
take  away  or  diminish  :  formerly  nsed  in  medi- 
cine of  anything  that  served  to  lessen  .the 
mass  of  the  blood. 

Spo'-li-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  commits 
spoliation. 

Spo'-U-ar-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  spoUat(e);  -ory.] 
Consisting  in  spoliation ;  causing  spoliation ; 
destructive. 

sp6n-da'-ic,  *  spon-da'-ic-al,  •  spon- 
da'-ick,  a.  [Lat.  spoiulalcus,  from  spoiuisus 
=  a  spondee;  Ft.  spondatque.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spondee  ;  denoting 
two  long  feet  in  metre,    {Rambler,  No.  94.) 

2.  Composed  of  spondees  in  excess:  as,  a 
spondaic  hexameter,    [Hexameter.1 


.)■] 


*  spdn'-dal,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  spondyl  (q.v. 
A  joint  or  joining  of  two  iiieces. 

spon'-dee,  *.  [Lat.  spondeus,  Kjmiuheust  from 
Gr.  oTroffitiu?  (;^pondeios)  =  a.  spondee,  from 
utrov&ai  (spoiulai)  =  libations,  a  s<>leiiiu  treaty 
or  truce,  so  cjdled  bec;nise  slow,  solemn 
melodies,  chiefly  in  spondaic  metre,  were  used 
at  such  ceremonies  ;  Fr.  spondee.] 
pros. :  A  poetic  foot  of  two  long  syllables. 

"  The  iiliiilile  ilactyi  striving  to  out-go 
The  drawling  tponUees  paomg  it  holuw." 

Up.  Hall :  Hutirct.  i  6. 

spoii-di-a'-9e-ee,  s.  pi,    [Spondie.e.] 

sp6n'-dl-as,    s.      [Gr.   fmovSta^   (sjx>ndias), 
CTTioSias  (s/iodi'-ts)  =  a  bullace  tree.] 

Rot,:  The  typical  genus  of  Anaeardiacete 
(q.v.).  Leaves  alternate,  without  dots  ;  carpels 
surrounded  by  a  cup-shaped  disk,  and  five  in 
number,  each  one-celled  with  a  pendulous  seed. 
The  fruit  of  various  West  Indian  and  South 
American  species,  as  Spondlns  purpurea,  a.ui\ 
S.  Momhiti  [Hou-plum],  are  eaten,  so  is  that  of 
S.  dulcLs  or  cytherea  (tlie  Otaheite  apple)  in  the 
Society  Islands.  The  gre;it  fleshy  kernel  of 
(S.  Birrea  is  eaten  in  Abyssinia.  An  intoxicat- 
ing drink  is  manufactured  from  it  by  the 
negroes  of  Senegal.  The  bark  of  S.  t'enulofia 
is  an  aromatic  astringent  given  in  diarrhoea,  &c. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  S.  tuberosa  is  drunk 
in  Brazil  in  fevers.  A  species,  S.  mangifera, 
called  by  Anglo-Indians  Hog  Plum,  grows  in 
India.  The  pulp  is  given  in  bilious  dyspepsia, 
the  bark  as  a  refrigerant.  It  is  also  used  in 
dysentery,  and  the  juice  of  the  leaves  in 
earache.  The  gum  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
gum  arable,  but  darker. 

spon-di-c'-SB.    *  spon-di-a'-ce-sB,  s.  pi. 

[Mud.  Lat.  spondiiiis);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 
•e(e,  -aceiv.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Anacardiacese  ;  ovary  two  to 
five-celled,  insteatl  of  being  reduced  by  ahnr- 
t  ion  to  a  single  cell.  Some  botanists  elevate 
it  into  a  distinct  order. 

spdn'-du-lic,  spon'-doo-lic,  spon'-du- 
lac,  s, '  [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 

■•  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  word  In  the 
TJiiited  States  just  twenty  years  ago.  Spo7tdulict  was 
then  a  slang  term  for  paper-money— an  enlarged  vul- 
gavisation  of  preenliacka.  It  may  also  have  been  ap- 
plieil  to  the  nickel  cents  used  in  small  change."— O.  -1. 
Salii,  iu  /lilts,  lond.  Newg.  Dec.  8,  1683.  p.  547. 

spon'-dyl,   spon'-dyle,   *spon-dil,   5. 

(Lat.  spoiidiiUis ;  Gr.  UTrorfiuAos   (spomiulos) ; 
Fr.  »poiidi!e.] 
A  nat.  :  A  joint  of  the  backbone ;  a  vertebra. 

"  Hia  whole  fraiue  sl;tckeu8;  and  a  kind  of  rack 
Kuna  down  alony  the  srondils  vf  his  back." 

Ben  Jonson :  Sad  Shepherd,  U.  2. 

t  spon-dyl'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.      [Mod.   Lat.  spoil- 
dytlus);  Lat.  ft-m.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ida;.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Asiphonida,  generally 
merged  in  Ostreidse. 

spon'-dy-liis,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-TrdcSyAos 
ispoiiduios)  =  a  vertebra.) 

Zool.  S:  Pala^ont.  :  Thorny  Oyster ;  a  genus 
of  Ostreidie  (Woodward),  of  Pectinidie  (Tate), 
formerly  made  the  type  of  the  family  Spou- 
dylids,  with  sixty-eight  recent  species,  widely 
distributed  in  coral  reefs.  Shell  irreguhir, 
with  divergent  ribs,  terminating  in  fuliaceous 
spines,  attached  to  foreign  bodies  by  right- 
valve  ;  umbones  wide  apart  and  eared  ;  lower 
valve  with  triangular  hinge-area ;  two  hinge- 
teeth  in  each  ^■alve.  Animal  like  that  of 
Pecten  (q.v.).  Water-cavities  are  common  in 
the  inner  layer,  the  border  of  the  mantle 
having  deposited  shell  more  rapidly  than  the 
nmbonal  portion.  Eiglity  fossil  species,  from 
the  Carboniferous  onward.  (Woodward.)  Other 
authorities  make  it  commence  in  the  Jurassic. 

*  spone,  s.    [Spoon.] 

Spong,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     An  irregular, 
narrow,  and  projecting  part  of  a  field.  (Froi\) 

"The  tribe  of  Judah  with  a  narrow  sponrf  confined 
on  tin-  kiuL'dom  of  Edom."— /"wficr;  Pisaah  Sight,  ut. 
ii..  hk.  iv..  ch.  U. 

sponge,  *  spounge,  •  spiinge,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

espniKje  (Fr.  cjionge),  from  Lat.  sponpia ;  Gr. 
o-jToyyia  (!<ponggia),  airoyyo?  (s])nnggos)  =  a 
sponge;  Lat.  fungns  =  a  fungus  (q.v.);  Sp. 
&  Port.  es2)0})ja:  Ital.  spugna,  spogna.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  fibrous  framework  of  any  species  of 
Spon^iii  (q.v,).     It  is  soft,  light,  and  porous, 


easily  compressible,  readily  absorbing  flntde. 
and  giving  llieni  out  ;igain  on  compres.sina 
Spoiij^is  lire  used  for  many  dnniesttc  purjioses 
the  liner  qualities  for  tlie  liath  and  toilet,  and 
the  coarat-r  for  wasliing  paiut-work,  carriaj^es, 
&c.  Mattresses  are  sometimes  stufl'ed  with 
sponge,  which  is  alsu  emiilDycd  as  a  filter  and 
as  a  polishing  material  for  fine  surfaces. 
Sponges  are  obtained  either  by  diving,  or  by 
tcriring  them  from  the  rocks  with  a  long  pole. 
Tlie  former  method  ia  adtipted  for  the  better 
class  of  sponges.  '1  hey  are  piepared  for  mar- 
ket liy  soaking  them  in  dilute  hydmchlmic 
acid  to  cleanse  thnn  and  remove  adherent 
jiarticles  of  carbonate  of  Ii  me. 

"  Thou  with  a  spongn  he  drest 
Hla  face  all  over."     Cltapman  :  Uouier  :  Iliad  xvilL 

(2)  Any  sponge-like  substance,  as,  in  baking- 
doii^'li  before  it  is  kneaded  and  formed,  when 
it  is  full  of  globules  of  carbonic  acid  generated 
by  the  yeast  or  leaven. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  pertinaciously  lives  upon 
others  ;  a  parasite,  a  sponger. 

II,  Technically  : 

1.  Man&ge :  The  extremity  or  point  of  s 
hoiseshoe,  answering  to  the  heeU 

2.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  Iron  in  soft  or  pasty  condition,  as  de- 
livered in  a  ball  from  the  puddling-furnace. 

(2)  Iron  ore  reduced,  but  not  melted,  pre- 
serving its  former  shape,  but  pomus  and 
lighter  by  the  removal  of  foreign  matters. 

(3)  Platinum  sponge  (q.v.). 

(4)  The  gold  remaining  from  the  parting 
process,  after  the  silver  has  been  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid  from  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 

(5)  Silver  in  a  partly  reduced  .  condition, 
reiidy  for  refining. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  kind  of  mop  for  cleaning  the 
bore  of  a  cannon  after  a  discharge. 

4.  Pluirm.  .*  Formerly  burnt  sponge  was 
much  given  in  goitre  and  strumous  glandular 
swellings;  but  the  iodine  and  bromine,  from 
which  it  derived  its  value,  are  now  adminis- 
tered iu  other  forms. 

5.  Zool. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Spongia, 
and  popularly  the  three  most  cmnuionly  used 
— viz.,  Evspoiigia  officinalis,  the  line  Turkey 
or  Levant  Sponge  ;  E.  zinwcca,  the  Hard 
Zimocca  Sponge,  and  Hippospongia  equina, 
the  Horse  aponge  or  common  Batli  Sponge. 
In  the  first,  found  iu  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  chief  fibres  are  of 
ditlerent  tliickuesses,  irregularly  swollen  at 
intervals,  and  cored  by  sand  grains,  while 
the  uniting  fibres  are  soft,  thin,  and  elastic. 
In  the  secnd  the  chief  fibres  are  thinner, 
more  reguhu-,  and  almost  free  from  sand, 
while  the  uniting  fibres  are  denser  and  thicker. 
The  third  has  very  generally  a  thick,  cake- 
like form.  Tlie  Yellow  and  Hard-headed 
Sponges  of  the  Anierican  shores  resemble  S. 
zimocca  ;  some  at  least  of  the  Wool  Spougea 
belong  to  Hippospongia  gossypitia,  and  the 
Velvet  Sponge  to  H.  meandrij'ormis. 

^  To  throw  up  the  sponge :  A  phrase  taken 
from  prize-fightiug,  where  the  loser's  seconds 
throw  the  sponge  into  the  air  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  defeat  of  their  man  ;  hence,  to 
give  in  as  be^iten,  to  acknowledge  one's  self 
beaten.    (Colloq.  or  Slang.) 

sponge-cake,  s.  A  kind  of  sweet  c^e, 
so  called  fi-om  its  light,  spongy  character. 

sponge-crab,  s.   [Dromia.] 

sponge-fisher,  $.  A  person  engaged  in 
the  sponge-lisliery  ;  one  who  dives  for  sponges. 

sponge -fishery,  s.  The  act  or  occupa- 
tion of  diving  lor  s(ionges. 

"The  nninher  of   men  employed   in  the  Ottoman 
s/vyni/e-fiaifr/j  is  between  4,wio  and  6,0u0."— tAawt6«r'j 


sponge-leather,  s. 

Bat.  :  Pulytrichum  commune. 
sponge-particles,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  ultimate  components  of  the 
living  substance  of  a  sponge.  Each  is  similar 
to  an  nmreba,  and  contains  a  nucleus.  Called 
also  Sarcoid. 

sponge -tent,  5. 

Surg. :  A  tent  for  dilating  wounds.  It  !i 
foriiH'd  by  dipping  s|n)nge  into  hot  wai 
pla>:ter,  and  pressing  it  till  cold  between  two 
iron  I'lat-^s.     It  is  then  cut  into  pieces. 

Sponge-tree,  6-. 

Bi'it. :  At^nrin  Farncstana. 


bSil*  bo^ ;  poilt,  jowl ;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hm,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -in^. 
-^dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -)aoii,  -$lon  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tiouSf  -eious  =  alius,   -ble,  -dle»  &&  =  b$l,  d^L 
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sponge— sponson 


ip^nge.  *  spunge,  v.t.  &  i.    [SpoNot:,  s.j 

A.  TTansitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1,  To  cleanse  or  wipe  with  a  sponge. 

**  To  load  and  sponge  uut  bo  huge  a  piece  of  cauQon." 
'-Dailif  relr</ratjh,  Sept.  22.  1^86. 

2.  To  wipe  out  witli  a  sponge,  as  letters  or 
writing  ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  destroy  all  traces  of. 

"  So  thnt,  except  betweeue  the  words  o(  tiauslation 
and  the  iiiinde  ni  Bcrlpture  it  selfe  there  bee  coutra- 
dli^ti'iii,  euery  little  diff^reikce  should  uot  eeeuie  an  lu- 
tolemble  blemish  neceasurlly  to  be  tpunged  out."— 
ffuotorr  .■  £cclea.  Polity,  bk.  v.,  J  19. 

■  IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  drain  ;  to  harass  by  extortion  ;  to 
squeeze,  to  plunder. 

"  How  came  BUch  R  luuUItude  of  oar  own  nation 
...  to  be  Bpn  nijed  of  their  plate  and  muuey  ?  "—South  : 
Bennons.  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

2.  To  gain  by  sponging  or  sycophantic  arts. 

*'  Here  wnut  tlie  dean,  when  he's  to  seek, 
To  ipange  a  bieaklaat  once  a  week." 

Swift.    (Todd.) 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  suck  in,  as  a  sponge. 

2.  Fig. :  To  live  upon  others  ;  to  live  by  or 
practise  mean  arts. 

"  He  .  .  .  bad  do  business  to  come  sponging  on  Mr. 
USag."— Chambers'  Journal.  July.  1879.  p.  408. 

Bponge'-let,  s.  [Eng.  sponge;  dimin.  sufT. 
■kt.] 

1.  Ord.  tang. :  A  little  sponge. 

2.  Bot. :  A  spongiole  (q.v.). 

•  Spong'-eoiia,  a.  [Eng.  sponge ;  -<ras.] 
Resembling  a  sponge;  like  a  sponge;  of  the 
nature  of  a  sponge;  full  of  small  pores. 

'*  For  which  purpose,  tportgeoiu  It  [the  lighta]  ifl  and 
full  of  hollow  pii>ea  within."—/'.  Bolland:  Plinie, 
bl^xi.,  ch.  XXV. 

aponir'-er,  "  spung'-er,  s.  [Eng.  spongie) ; 
•er.] 

1.  LU. :  One  who  or  that  which  sponges,  in 
any  sense. 

2.  Fig, :  One  who  sponges  on  others ;  a 
parasite. 

"  A  generous  rich  man,  that  kept  a  splendid  and 
open  table,  would  try  which  were  irieuda.  aud  which 
only  treucber-flles.  and  spunffers.'-'L' £sCrange. 

4pon'-gi-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oTroyyta 
(spoiigia)  =a  sponge.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  Linntean  name  for  the  modem 
class  Spongida,  now  its  typical  genus  (q.v.). 
Skeleton  irregular  in  form,  soft,  elastic,  very 

gorous,  the  internal  canals  with  external  ori- 
ces.     No  eartliy  spicules.     [Sponqe.] 

2.  Palmont. :  From  the  Great  Oolite  onward, 

spon'-gi-da,  spon'-gi-dse,  spon'-gi-se, 

s.  pi.  [Mod'.  Lat.,  formed  from  spongUx  (q.v.).] 
1.  Zool. :  A  class  of  Protozoa.  Though  not 
the  lowe-st  animals  in  organization,  they  were 
once  relegated  by  some  zoologists  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  the  botanists  repudiated 
them,  and  with  justice.  They  are  essentially 
mnlticellular  animals,  in  which  IheendoderuKd 
layers  consi.st  partly  or  wholly  of  flagellated 
collared  cells.  Most  of  them  have  a  hwrny 
skeleton,  composed  of  fibres,  strengthened 
by  siliceous  or  calcareous  spiculae  (q.v.).  The 
animal  is  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  invest- 
ing the  fibres  of  tlie  skeleton  during  life,  and 
traversed  by  canals  connected  directly  or  in- 
directly vi-ith  the  surface  of  the  skeleton  by 
many  minute  and  a  few  larger  apertures.   Tlie 

f;elatinous  part  consists  of  an  outer  superficial 
ayer  of  sponge  particles.  The  inferior  layer 
is  of  similar  composition.  The  two  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  cavity  communicating  with 
the  exterior  by  minute  holes  in  the  superficial 
layer ;  it  is  filled  with  water.  In  the  floor  of 
the  cavity  are  many  apertures,  leading  into 
canals,  which  ramify  in  the  deep  layer,  and 
end  in  the  floors  of  kifty  funnels  or  craters. 
At  the  top  of  these  are  large  exiialent  aper- 
tures called  oscules,  whence  currents  proceed, 
while  other  currents  set  into  the  sponge  by 
many  minute  holes,  called  pores  or  inhalent 
apertures.  The  pcu-es  bring  in  nutriment, 
while  the  oscules  carry  off"  excreiuentitinus 
matter.  Tliey  may  also  constitute  an  inci- 
pient breathing  apparatus.  Two  reproouctive 
processes  exist — one  asexual,  the  otlier  sexual. 
Nearly  all  sjionges  are  marine.  They  occur 
more  or  less  in  every  sea,  and  vary  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  four  or  even  six  feet 
high,  and  the  same  broad,  but  are  lari^cst 
and  most  numerous  in  the  tropics.  "Tliey 
are  massive,  incrusting,  sessile,  or  stalketl, 
globular,     branched,     tree- like,    with     the 


branches  free  or  united  laterally  into  a  net- 
work ;  laniebar,  irregularly  or  fan-shaped ; 
tubular,  vasiform,  or  labyrinthic,  many  of  the 
forms  presenting  a  close  parallelism  to  corals." 
(:Solla£.)  Orders:  Myxospongiaft,  Calcispongise, 
tiilicispongise,   and   Cerospongiee.     [Sponqe, 

b  PONG  I  A,] 

2.  Paloeont. :  From  the  Cambrian  (?),  or  the 
Silurian  (?),  onward.  Vitreous  sponges  occur 
abundantly  in  the  Chalk. 

Spong'-i-form.  a.  [Eng.  sponge,  and  form.] 
Resembling  a  svionge ;  sponge-like  ;  soft  and 
porous,  like  a  sponge. 

spongiform  -  quartz,    <.      [Sponqt- 

QDAKTZ.l 

spon-gil'-la,  s,    [Lat.,  dimin.  from  spongia.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Spongillina, 
and  tlie  only  one  of  which  tlie  species  inhabit 
fresh  water.  They  are  green  or  grey.  Several 
species  occur  in  the  Btreania  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  fuuud  attached  to  stones,  old 
woodwork,  &c. 

2.  PaUeont, :  From  the  Upper  Oolite. 

Spdn-gil-li'-na»  s.  ;>/.  [Mod.  Lat.  spongill(a); 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  allj.  sutf.  -tTia.J 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Renierinfe  or  Reni- 
eridge.  Reproduction  by  ova  and  by  winter- 
eggs  or  statoblasts. 

Spong'-in,  s.  [Eng.  sponge ;  -in  (Cft«m.).] 
Chtm. :  An  insoluble  substance  obtained 
from  sponge  by  treating  it  with  etlier, 
alcohol,  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute 
soda-ley.  It  closely  resembles  fibroin,  but  is 
insoluble  in  anammoniacal  solution  of  copper, 
ami,  when  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
leucine,  but  n«t  tyrosine. 

Spong'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spongy  ;  -ness.'\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spongy. 

"  Consider  the  spongineit  and  laKness  of  the  brain." 
— Mare:  Imtnort.  SoiU.  pt.  iii.,  bk.  11.,  ch.  ix. 

spong 'ihg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sponge,  v.] 

.    sponging-house,   spunging-house, 

s.  A  house  or  tavern  where  jiersons  arrested 
for  debt  were  lodged  for  twenty-four  hours, 
before  being  put  into  prison,  to  allow  tlieir 
friends  an  opportunity  of  settling  the  debt. 
They  were  usually  the  private  dwellings  of 
the  bailiffs.    {Eytgiifih.) 

"  From  all  the  hrotbels.  gambling-houaes,  and 
tpungi'i'j-h'-uses  of  London,  false  uitiiesses  poured 
forth  t"  ewear  away  the  lives  of  Roman  CathoUcs." — 
— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Enij.,  ch.  IL 

sp6n-gi-6-car'-pi-dse,  spon-^-o-car'- 

pe-8e,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  spongiocarp{us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idir,  -cce.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cryptonemete  (Lindley); 
an  order  of  Rose-spored  Algai  (Berkeley). 

spon  -  gi  -  6  -  car  -  pus,  s.  [Gr.  o-iroyyid 
{spongia)  =■&  sponge,  and  (capn-ds  Qcarpos)=. 
fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  single  genus  of  Spongiocarpidse 
(q.v.).     Called  also  Polyides. 

spong'-i-dle,  s.  [Lat.  spongiolus  ^  &,  kind  of 
fungus,  dimin.  from  spongia  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  young  tender  extremity  of  a  root 
by  which  fluid  food  is  absorbed  from  tlie 
earth.  It  was  once  believed  to  be  the  grow- 
ing and  absorbing  point  of  the  root.  This  is 
now  known  tobe  just  behind  the  apex.  Called 
also  a  Spongelet. 

"  The  effect  of  this  pruning  ia  to  Increase  the  number 
of  fibres  and  gpimgioles." — Scribner's  Magazine,  April, 
1880.  p.  82G. 

t  8p6n'-gi-6-litO,  s.  [Gr.  frnoyyia  (spoTi^ia) 
=  a  sponge,  and  Ai0o?  (lithos)  —a  stone.] 

Pal(eont. :  The  fossil  spicule  of  a  sponge. 
(Dana.) 

Sp6n-gi-6-pi'-line,  s.  [Gr.  tmoyyid  (spong- 
^ia)  =  a  sponge,  aud  rriAos  (pHos)  =  felt.] 

Surg.  :  A  substitute  ftir  a  poultice,  made  of 
an  absorbent  stratum  of  sponge  and  fibre  on 
an  india-rubber  backing. 

spon'-gi-oiis,  sp6n'-gJ-6se,  a.  [Eng. 
spong{e) ;    -ions,   -iose.]     Sponge-like,  like    a 

sponge  ;  spongy. 

•Spong'-ite,  s.    [Gr.  o-iroyyirn';  (spongites)  = 
of,  in,  or  like  a  sponge] 
Palceont.  :  A  fossil  sponge. 

•  Spon'-goid,  a.  [Eng.  spong(e) ;  -suff.  -oid.] 
Resembling  a  sponge  ;  sponge-like,  spongy. 


8pong-y.  *spuilg'-y,  a.     [Eu^.  spongie) ;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Resembling  a  sponge;  sponge-like;  soft 
and  full  of  cavities  ;  of  au  open,  loose,  and 
easily  compressible  texture  ;  spongeous. 

*•  A  light  spotigi/  Wood,  and  easily  wrought." — Coo*; 
/5r«f  Voyage,  bk.  1,,  cb.  xviii. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing  like  a 
sponge;  hence,  dieuclied,  soaked.  {Lit.  i: Fig.) 

"  There  la  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spongy  to  Buck  iu  the  seuae  of  ftnr." 

Shakeip.  :  Troilus  &  Cretstda,  IL  X 

•  3.  Wet,  rainy. 

"  The  spongy  south. '*     Shakesp, :  Cymbeline,  It.  2. 

n.  Bot. :  Having  the  texture  of  a  si>onge; 
very  cellular;  with  the  cellules  filled  with 
air,  as  the  coats  of  many  seeds. 

Spongy-bones,  s.  pL 

Anat. :  Various  bones  of  spongy  texture. 
The  superior  spongy  bone  is  the  sujterior 
turbinated  process  of  the  nose,  the  middle 
spongy  bone  its  nnddle  meatus,  and  the  in- 
ferior one  the  inferior  turbinated  or  maxillo- 
turbinate  bone.  There  are  also  ethmoidal  and 
sphenoidal  spongy  hones. 

Spongy  -  platinum,  s.     [Platinum  • 

SPONGE.] 

Spongy-quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  quartz  with  a  cellular, 
sponge-like  structure  which  will  float  on 
water.    Similar  to  floatstone  (q.v). 

spongy-Stem,  s. 

Bot.:  A  stem  internally  of  spongy  texture; 
a  stem  composed  internally  of  elastic  cellular 
tissue 

Sp6n'-I-^  s.  [Named  after  Jacob  Spon  (1647- 
lt>S5),  a 'French  physician.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celteaa.  Tlie  bark  of 
Sponia  orientalis,  formerly  called  Celtis  ori- 
enlalis,  a  small  Indian  tree,  yields  a  gum. 
The  Coorg  planters  call  it  Oiar coal-tree,  the 
burnt  wood  yielding  good  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder. S.  politorid^  also  Indian,  is  used  to 
tie  the  rafters  of  native  houses. 

sponk,  s.    [Spunk.] 

*  sponne,  pret.  of  v.     [Spin,  5.] 

*  spon'-sal,  a.  [Lat,  sponsalis.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  marriage. 

spon'-si-ble,  a,  [A  contract,  of  responsible 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Ca]table  of  discharging  an  obligation; 
responsible.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Respectable,  creditable;  becoming  one's 
station.    (Scotch.) 

spon'-sing,  sp6u'-9ing,  s.    [Sponson.] 

spon'  -  sion,  s.  [Lat.  sponsio  =  a  solemn 
promise  or  engagement,  from  sponsus,  pa.  par. 
ot  spondee  =to  promise  solemnly,]    [Spouse.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  becoming 
surety  for  another. 

"  A  mockery,  rather  than  a  solemn  sponsion,  in  too 
many.'— fiurrirt  ;  I/ist.  Own  Time.    (CuncL) 

2.  Internat.  Law :  An  act  or  engagement 
made  on  behalf  of  a  state  by  an  agent  not 
specially  authorizetl.  Such  conventions  must 
be  confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  satisfaction. 


-ol.] 


*  spon'-sion-al,   a.     [Eng.    sponsion ; 
Responsible  ;  implying  a  pledge. 

"  It  la  evideut  that  he  ia  righteous,  even   In  that 
represeiit'ttive  aud   sponsionat   ptraon   he   p\it  on."— 

Leightfi 

^-< 

spon'-son, 

s.    [Etym 
doubtful] 

Skiphuild.  * 
The  aiigulax 
space  before 
and  abaft 
the  paddle 
box  against 
the  ship's 
side. 

"The  people 

In  the  ut^^auier 

wautuig  ti'See 

what  was  hap- 

penin'  all  ran 


BPONSON 
aide,  of  course,  and  listed  her  down  til!  sbe 


■Kaaspiiiison  under."— />«j7y  Telegraph,  Dec.  23,  1885. 

sponson-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  One  ot  the  two  projecting  beams 
uniting  the  paddle-box  beam  with  the  ship's 
side. 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sxre,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  liw. 


sponson— sporadial 
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sponson-rizUt  s. 

ShiplnUld. :  The  wale  connecting  the  paddle- 
beam  witii  the  ship's  side. 

•pdn'-sin  (2),  0. 

Nai-y :  A  bulging  projection  from  the  side  of 
of  a  wareilip,  deaigued  to  give  rauge  fore  aud 
aft  to  the  gun  mouutL'd  thereiu. 

Bpdn'-sdr,  s.  [Lai.,  from  spoiisiLs,  pa.  par.  of 
spondeo  =  to  promise.] 

1.  A  surety ;  cue  who  binds  himself  to 
answer  for  auother,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
his  default. 

2.  Specif.  :  One  who  li  surety  for  an  infant 
at  baptism ;  a  godfather  or  godmother. 

8p6n-sdr'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  sponsor;  -ial]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 

Spon'-sor-shxp*  s.  [Eng.  sponsor;  -skip.] 
The  state  of  being  a  sponsor ;  the  office  or 
position  of  a  sponsor. 

■X»dn-ta-ne'-i-t3^,  s.    [Fr.  spontan^iU.] 

I.  Ord.  Ijing.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
spontaneous,  or  of  acting  from  natural  feel- 
ing, inclinatinn,  or  impulse,  without  con- 
Btraiut  or  external  force, 

"  Really  a  large  aod  chArmlng  ifcetcb,  it  has  all  tb« 
artist's  ipirlt,  tpontantUj/,  ana  wealth  of  toues."— 
Athetiaum,  Dec.  20.  1B84. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Biol. :  The  tendency  to  variation,  unre- 
strained by  environment.     [Variation.] 

2.  Mental  Pkilos. :  The  doctrine  that  muscu- 
lar activity  may,  and  does,  arise  from  inter- 
nal causes,  apart  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  stimulus  of  sent^ations.  It  supposes  that 
the  nerve-centres,  after  repose  and  nourish- 
ment, acquire  a  fulness  of  vital  energy  which 
discharges  itself  in  the  play  of  movement, 
without  any  other  occasion  or  motive.  The 
addition  of  a  feeling  or  end  enhances  and 
directs  the  activity,  but  does  not  wholly 
create  it.  Freshness  in  horses,  the  gambols 
of  puppies  and  kittens,  and  the  boisterous 
play  of  children,  are  examples  of  spontaneity. 
{Bain  :  Senses  tS:  Intellect.) 

■pdn-ta'-ne-^us.  a.  [Lat.  spontaneiiSt  from 
apontt  =  of  one's  free  will.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  natural  disposition,  in- 
clination, or  impulse,  without  constraint  or 
external  force ;  impulsive. 

2.  Acting  by  its  own  impulse,  energy,  or 
natural  law,  without  external  force. 

•'  Aod  mated  bolt  and  bar 
SponUineout  tuuk  their  place  oiice  more." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triej-main.  IIL  17. 

3.  Produced  or  growing  without  being 
planted,  or  without  human  labour. 

"  Thorns  spring  tpontaneouM  at  her  feet." 

Cowper  :  Oui'on  ;  Joy  ••/  the  Croti. 

spontaneons-combustion,  s.  [Com- 
bustion.] 

spontaneous-fission,  s.    [Fission,  2.] 

spontaneous-generation,  s.  [Gene- 
ration.] 

spontaneous-rotation,  s.  [Rotation.] 

Q)0n-t^'-ne'OUS-ly,  adv.  [E.x\g.  spontaneous ; 

-ly.] 

1,  In  a  spontaneous  manner  ;  of  one's  own 
impulse,  inclination,  or  di.spnsition ;  impul- 
sively, without  external  influence. 

"He  never  gave  spontanenutlt/ ;  but  it  was  painfld 
to  him  to  refuse."— J/acau/ai/ .-  ffist.  Eng.,  cb.  ii, 

2.  By  inherent  or  natural  force  or  energy  ; 
without  external  influence,  impulse,  or  fort:e. 

"The  soil  of  tbe  Island  is  truly  luxui taut,  producing 
fnilta  of  many  kiudD  tpontannQUsly.  —Ansvn  : 
Voyoges,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v, 

•pon-ta'-ne-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sponta- 
neous ;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
spontaneous  ;  spontaneity. 

"The  sagacities  and  Instincts  of  brutes,  the  itpoii- 
tan^otitijest  of  many  of  their  animal  motious."— ifitie. 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  49. 

*Sp6n-to6n',  s.  (Fr.  espovton,  sponton ;  Ital. 
spoiitone,  spuntone,  from  puiUo  ;  Lat.  punctnvi 
=  a  point.] 

Old  Arms:  A  military  weapon;  a  kind  of 
half-pike  or  halberd,  borne  by  infantry  officers 
in  the  British  service  up  to  17S7.  It  was  used 
for  signalling  orders  to  the  regiment. 

"Says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  How  the 
little  fellow  brandished  hie  tpontoon I"— Murphy  : 
Life  of  Johnson. 

spook,  s.  [Dut.  spook;  Ger.  spuk.]  A  ghost, 
a  hobgoblin.    (Amer.) 


Spool,  *8pole,  s.  [O.  Dut.  spoele  ;  Dut,  S}ml ; 
Low  Ger.  spole ;  9w.  spole ;  Dan.  &pole  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  spuolo,  spuold;  Ger.  spuU.]  A  hollow 
cylinder  upon  whicli  thread  may  be  wound. 
It  assumes  various  forms  :  the  ordinary  spool 
or  reel  for  sewing-cotton  ;  the  spool  for  wind- 
iog-machines,  otherwise  called  a  bobbin  ;  the 
spool  to  hold  the  thread  in  a  shuttU,  and  re- 
volving on  a  spindle  in  the  latter. 

spool-bolder,  s. 

1.  A  spool-stand  (q.v.), 

2.  A  creel  on  which  spools  or  bobbins  are 
placed  on  skewers  for  warping. 

3.  A  skewer  on  a  sewing-machine  to  hold  a 
spool  of  cotton  or  thread. 

spool-staad,  s.  A  ftame  for  holding 
various-sized  spools  for  work-table  purposes 
or  for  exhibition  in  stores. 

Spo6l,  v.t.    [Spool,  <.]    To  wind  on  a  spool. 

spool'-er,  «.     [Eng.  ^ool;   -er.]     One  who 

uses  a  spool. 

8po6r-ing,  5.  [Spool,  v.]  The  winding  of 
yarn  or  thread  upon  bobbins. 

Spoom,  v.i.    [Prob.  from  spume  =  foam.J 

Naut. :  To  move  swiftly,  as  a  vessel  through 
the  water.    (Also  written  Spoon.) 

"  When  virtue  ipoomt  before  a  prosperoni  gale, 
Mjr  beavlDg  wishes  halp  to  fill  tbe  sail." 

Dryden :  Bind  *  Panthtr,  111,  96. 

spodn,  *  spon,  '^  spone,  *  spoone,  s.  [A.S. 
spon  —  a  chip,  a  splinter  of  wood  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  spaan  =  a  chiji,  a  splint ;  Icel.  spdnn, 
spdnn  =  &  chip,  a  spoon;  Dan.  spaan;  8w. 
span;  O.  H.  Ger.  span;  Ger.  span.] 
I,  Literally: 

1.  A  domestic  ntensil,  having  a  shallow 
bowl  at  the  end  of  a  handle,  and  usrd  for 
taking  up  and  conveying  to  the  mouth  liquids 
or  liquid  food.  Spoons  are  made  of  various 
sizes  and  materials,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar purpose  for  whioh  they  are  intended. 
Spoons  for  the  administration  of  medicine  are 
made  with  a  cover  or  shield,  which  converts 
the  pointed  end  into  a  funnel 

"  He  must  have  a  long  gjtoon  that  must  eat  with  tbe 
deviL" — Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv,  X. 

2.  A  Spoon-bait  (q.v.). 

"In  the  sea  they  will  often  take  a  ipoou.''^Fi«ld, 
Sept,  4,  i8tj& 

3.  A  kind  of  club  used  in  the  game  of  golf 

"  He  played  a  capital  shot  with  bis  ipoon,  clearing  a 
wide  dilch.'—rield,  Sept.  4,  1886. 

4.  Cotton:  A  weighted  and  gravitating  arm 
in  the  stop-motion  of  a  drawing-machine, 
which  is  kept  in  position  by  the  tension  of 
the  sliver,  aud  fttlls  wlien  the  sliver  breaks  or 
the  can  is  eniptiett,  and  thereby  arrests  tlie 
motion  of  the  machine. 

IL  Fig.  :  A  foolish  fellow,  a  simpleton,  a 
spooney.    (Slan^.) 
"  But  you'll  find  very  soon,  If  you  aim  at  the  moon 
In  a  caiTiwgo  like  ihut,  you're  a  bit  of  a  tfoiin." 
Barham  :  hxg.  Legends ;  The  Witchet'  Frolic 

11(1)  A jjostle  spoons :  [ApostleJ. 

(2)  To  he  born  vnth  a  silver  spoon  in  one's 
mouth:  [Silver,  a.]. 

(3)  To  be  spoons  on:  To  be  in  love  with. 
(Slang.) 

"  A  fill  would  rather  niak*  her  way  out  by  herself 
than  with  a  fellow  the's  tpoona  <m"~Hawley  Smiirt  : 
Struck  Down,  cb.  xl. 

(4)  Wooden  spoon :  A  term  applied  in  Cam- 
bridge University  to  the  student  last  on  the 
list  of  mathematical  honours. 

spoon-bait,  s.  A  sort  of  bait  for  fish, 
especially  pike,  consisting  of  a  spoon-shaped 
piece  of  metal  with  hooks  attached. 

spoon-bill,  s.    [Spoonbill.] 

spoon-bit,  s.  A  bit  with  a  rounding  end, 
which  assumes  a  conoidal  form. 

Spoon-chisel,  s.  a  bent  chisel,  with 
the  basil  on  both  sides,  used  by  sculptors, 

spoon-gouge,  s. 

Jnin. :  A  goxv^t'  with  a  omoked  end,  used  in 
hollowing  out  deej'  parts  of  wood. 

t  spoon-meat»  s.  Food  eaten  with  a 
spoon  ;  liiiuid  food.  (Ford  :  'Tis  Pity  Slie's  a 
Whore,  i.) 

Spoon-worms,  s.  pi.    [Gephyrea.] 

spoon  (1),   v.i.     [Spoom.]     To  move  rapidly 
tlirough  Ihe  water. 

"  Witlinnt  any  inch  of  aayle.  we  tpooned  before  the 

ae&."~Hai-k!iiyl  '    Ivyage''.  v..|.  iii.,  p.  s^g. 


spoon-drift,  a.    The  same  as  Spindrui 

(q.v.  J, 

spoon  (2),  v.t.  4  i,    (Spoon,  s,J 

*  A.  Trans.  :  To  take  up  or  eat  with  a  spooo 
or  ladle. 

"  It  then  mav  be  tpooned  up  at  It  is  wonted."— 
And^rivn  :  </n  th«  Dttiry. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  lover. 
*  spodu'-age  (age  as  ig),  $.   (Bng,  spom; 

•age.]    Spor>n-meat. 

*•  And  suck  ihe  might  a  taat  for  teeth. 
And  ipoanagt  too  did  (uile  ' 

Wanwr:  Albiotia  England,  bk.  U.,  ch.  x* 

■podn'-bidl,  s.     [Eng.  spoon,  s.,  and  hill.^ 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  genus  Polyodon  (q.v.). 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Pla- 
tftlea  (q.v.);  specif.,  Platalea  leucomdm,  the 
White  Spoonbill,  found  over  the  greater  part 
of  Euiiii)e  and  Asia,  and  the  nortii  of  Africa. 
The  adult  male  is  about  thirty-two  inches 
long;  plumage  white  with  pale  pink  tinge; 
at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  breast 
there  is  a  band  of  hutfy  yellow  ;  the  naked 
skin  on  the  throat  is  yellow ;  legs  and  feet 
black  ;  bill  about  eight  inches  long,  very 
much  flattened  and  grooved  at  the  base,  the 
expanded  portion  yellow,  the  rest  black. 
There  is  a  white  occipital  crest  in  both  sexes. 
The  Spoonbill  possesses  no  power  of  modu- 
lating its  voice.  The  windpipe  is  bent  on  it- 
self, like  the  figure  8,  the  coils  applied  to  each 
other,  and  held  in  place  by  a  thin  membrane. 
This  peculiarity  does  not  exist  in  young  birds. 
The  Roseate  Spoonbill  (P.  ajaja),  an  American 
species,  baa  rose-colored  plumage.  It  is  the 
iiEily  species  which  occurs  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  tlie  tropics.  It  is 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  White  Spoonbill, 
which  it  resembles  in  habits.  This  bird  is  a 
beautiful  one,  its  plumage  being  of  a  fine  rose 
color,  the  tint  deepest  on  the  wings.  The  tail 
coverts  are  crimson. 

8pOOn'-ey,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  spoon ;  -ey.J 

A.  As  snbst.  :  A  stupid  or  silly  fellow;  • 
noodle,  a  spooo.    (Slang.) 

"  Yes,  Captain  Waldron  Kverred,  he  was  a  ipooney  ; 
that  ^Ai  the  ligbt  name  for  a  man  who  let  htuisetf  De 
played  witli  as  she  hud  pluyed  with  him."-— Jfoc- 
millan'M  J/agazine,  Nov.,  1869,  p.  85. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Spoony. 

spodn'-ful  (pi.  spoon  -ful^),  spoon' -full, 
*  spone  -  fill,   *  spoone  -  full,  5.    [Eng. 

spoon,  s.  ;  -J'vlL] 

1.  As  much  as  a  spoon  will  contain. 

*■  Devour  tbe  whole  dlBh  without  offering  a  ipooi\fUi 
to  Her  Ruyal  Hininiwu.'—Macaulaii :  ffist.  Eny..  ch.  xL 

2.  Any  small  quantity. 

"  At  least  of  as  much  importance  aa  what  we  tak? 
aeldoni,  and  only  by  graluB  and  Mpoot\fulls."—ArlnUA- 

not. 

Spodn'-i-lSr,  adv.  (Eng.  spoony;  -ly.]  In  a 
weak  or  spoony  manner  ;  like  a  spoon. 

Spoon'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  spoon,  and  wort.]    Bo 
named  because  its  leaf  is  shaped  like  an  old- 
fashioned  spoon.    (Prior.)'] 
Bot. :  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

spcion'-p,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  spoon,  s. ;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Soft,  silly,  weak-mindtdj 
specif.,  foolishly  fond,  showing  talf-love. 

"  Lovell,  a  tall,  thin,  ipoony  niidihipnmn,  usually 
called   '  Ljidy  Margaret.'"  — ZfciTiTiai/.   ifingletan  Fon- 

B.  As  subst. :  A  spooney,  a  spoon. 

9po6r,  s.  [Dut.]  The  track  or  trail  of  &  wild 
animal,  especially  of  such  as  aie  pursued  as 
game. 

"  Following  the  MjMor  slowly  and  laboriously  right 
up  to  tbe  top  of  the  hii\."—Fietd,  8ept.  4,  ISSG. 

"Spoor,  V.i.  [Spoob,  s.]  To  follow  a  spoor 
or  trail. 

"  After  eearchinR  and  tpoorina  about  for  another 
hour,  we  were  obliged  to  abauaoti  purauit."— /"if/tt, 
Feb.  17.  1887. 

Spor-,  spbr-o-,  pre/.    [Sporhl]  Of,  belonging 

to,  or  possessing  spores  or  seed. 

Spor'-a-def ,  3.  p^.    [Gr.]    [Sporaxhc] 

1.  Geog.  :  A  group  of  scattered  islands ; 
especially  applied  to  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Archipelago. 

2.  Ai^tron. :  Stars  not  included  in  any  cod- 
stellation  ;  unformed  stars. 

•  spo-ra'-di-al,  a.     [Sporadio.J    Scattered, 

spuiaitic. 


bSil,  b6^ ;  poiit,  J<J^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  ^hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  o^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  -  f. 
-oiaii.-tian  =  alian.   -tlon, -sion  =  sbon ; -tion, -^ion  =  xbon.   -clous, -tiooB, -siouB  =  shos.   -ble. -die,  &c  =  Del,  d^L 
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Bpo-rad  -ic,  spo-rad  -ic-al,  a.    [Low  Lat. 

Sji'inuiicus,  from  Gr.  ff7ropa6t«6«  {S/'urudikos)  = 
scattered,  from  <nTopd<;  {sporas),  genit.  tnwpaiioi 
(sponulus)  =  acattered,  Ironi  o-iretpw  (speiro)  = 
to  scatter ;  Fr.  sporadiqxte.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Separate,  single,  scattered  ; 
occurring  singly  or  apart  from  other  things 
of  the  same  kind. 

'•  Under  tbesa  olroum stances,  tlie  cholera  wbicli  has 
broken  out  at  Moiitreuil  wdiikl  npieiir  to  bp  local  aud 
9poradic.'"—fiitUy  Telegraph,  Sept  19,  I6e6. 

2.  Biol. :  Applied  to  animals  and  plants 
spread  over  wide  areas. 

sporadic-disease,  s. 

I'aihoL:  A  disease  whii-Ii,  being  normally 
an  epidemic  one,  attacks  in  a  particular  year 
only  a  person  here  aud  there  without  spread- 
ing extensively. 

Spo-rad'-ic-al-lj^*  adv.  [Eng.  sporadical  ; 
■ly.]  In  a  spoiadic  or  scattered  manner ; 
separately,  singly. 

"  Tbe;  are  due  to  oLuses  acting  uuiversally.  aud  uut 
tporadicitUy  ill  one  or  utore  ceutres." — Dawkina :  Early 
Man  in  Britnin.  ch.  i. 

Sp6r-an-gi-as'-ter,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  sporaii- 
gi(nm),  aud  Or.  aur^p  (uster)  =  a  star.] 

Bot.  (PI):  Certain  bodies,  oft«n  elavate, 
intei  mixed  with  the  spore-cases  in  some  ferns. 
Probably  abortive  sporangia.    {Treiis.  of  Bot.) 

spbr-au-gid'-i-um  (pi.  spor-^- 
gid'-i-a),  s.  [ilod.  Lat.  sporangiuvi,  and 
Gr.  el6o^  (eidos)  —  iorm.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  series  of  organs  to  which 
the  peristome  belongs  in  the  capsule  of  a  moss. 

8p6r-an'-gi-dle»  spor-an-gi-o'-lum  (pi. 
Sp6r-an-gi-o'-la),  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  sporuiigiuin  (q.v.),] 
Bot.  :  A  case  containing  sporidia  in  Fungals. 

8p6r-an'-gi-d-pli6re»  spbr-an-gi-6ph - 
6r-um  (pi.  sp6r-au-gi-6pli-br-a),  s. 

[M(id.  Lat.  sporangium^  aud  Gr.(/>upos  {phoius) 
=  bearing.] 

Bot. :  The  axis  or  columella  on  which  the 
spore-cases  are  borne  in  snnie  ferns;  the  fda- 
ments  bearing  the  sporangia  in  some  fungals. 

sporan'-gl-um  (pi.  spor-an'-gi-a).  s. 
fPref.  spor-j  and  Gr.  ayyelov  (atigyeiort)  =■  a 
vessel,  a  pail,  a  capsule.] 

Bot. :  The  case  in  which  the  spores  are  con- 
tained in  flowerless  plants.  It  varies  in  the 
dirterent  orders. 

spore  (1),  s.  [Gr.  o-TTopos  isporos)t  <nropd  (spora) 
=  a  sowing,  seed.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  reproductive  body  in  a  eryjito- 
gam,  which  ditlei-s  from  a  seed  in  being  com- 
posed simply  of  cells  and  not  cnntaitiiug  an 
embryo.  Called  also  Spnrules.  Applied  also 
to  tlie  reproductive  bodies  produced  either 
singly  or  at  the  tips  of  the  fruit-bearing 
threads  in  Fungi. 

"From  the  rit7'>UBive  smell  commuiilcAted  to  aoiitid 
corn  by  tb*;  buratiug  of  the  envelope  and  distribuliou 
o(  the  fetid  tporet."— Field.  Oct  5,  1885. 

2.  Palceobot. :  A  large  part  of  the  Better-bed 
coal  of  Lowmoor,  near  Leeds,  is  formed  by 
spores  and  sporangia  ;  so  is  the  white  coal  of 
Australia.     [Flem  incites.] 

3.  Zool.(Pl.):  The  reproductive  gemmules 
of  certain  sponges. 

Spore-case.  s. 

Bot.  :  The  immediate  covering  of  the  spores 
in  cryptogams. 

•  spore  (2),  s.    [Spur,  s.] 

sp6r-en-d6-ne  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  spor- ;  Gr. 
€vSov  (eiidoJi)  =■  in,  within,  and  nj^a  (nema)  = 
yarn.] 

Bot. :  Either  a  genuine  genus  of  Hyphomy- 
Cetous  Fungi,  or  a  spurious  one,  founded  on 
some  ha'*"  developed  fungals.  Sportixdonema 
miiscce  grows  on  flies  in  autumn,  and  kills 
theui.  The  fly  attacked  adlieres  to  the  walls 
or  window-panes  by  its  proboscis,  with  its 
leus  spread  out.  About  twenty-four  hours 
atler  death  a  white  substance  jnojects  from 
between  each  ring  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  after  there  is  a  circle  around  the 
body.     Called  also  Empusa  or  Empusina. 

t  spbr-id,  s.    [Spobidium.) 

Bot. :  A  spore  (q.v.). 

Bpor-i-des'-mi-iim,  s.  (Pret  sporo-,  and 
Gr.  gfo-fzos  (di'smos)  =  a  band.] 


Bot. :  All  obscure  genus  of  Naked-spored 
Fungals.  with  uiany  species.  They  form  soot- 
like pat'ihes  ou  wooden  rails,  &ic. 

Sp6r-i-dif '-©r-i,  s.  pi,  [Mod  Lat.  sporidia, 
and  Lat.  /ero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  second  of  two  cohorts  of  Fungjils. 
It  consists  of  those  bearing  sporidia.  Orders, 
Ascomycetes  and  Pli>somycetes. 

sp6r-i-dif'-er-OUS,  a.  [Sporidiferi.]  Bear- 
ing sporidia. 

Sp6r-id-i-6'-l^,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  dirain.  from 
Mod.  Lat.  spoj'idlum  (q.v.).'] 

Bot.  :  The  spores  or  sporules  of  Thallogens 
and  Acrogeiis. 

spor-id'-i-um  (pi.  spor-id'-i-a),  s.  [Pref. 
spor-,  and  Gr.  clSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Botany  (PL):  (1)  The  spores  of  fungals  and 
lichens  when  contained  in  asci.  (2)  Granules 
resembling  sporules,  occurring  in  Alj^als. 
(Fries.)  (3)  The  immediate  cover  of  sporules 
in  Fungals. 

spor -if -er~i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sporus  =  a 
spore,  and  Lat.  ^ero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot.  :  The  Hrst  of  two  cohorts  of  Fungals. 
It  consists  of  those  bearing  spores.  Orders, 
Hymenoniycetes,  Gasteromycetes,  Coniumy- 
ct  tes,  and  Hyphomycetes, 

spbr-if'-er-ous,  a.    [Sporiferi.J 

D->t. :  Bearing  spores. 

•  spome,  v.t.    [Spurn.] 

Spor-o-,  pre/.     [Spor-.] 

sp6r-6b'-6-lus,  s.  [Pref.  sporo-t  and  Gr. 
^oAos  (bolos)  =  a  throwing.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Agrostese.  Sporobolus 
tenavissimus,  growing  on  dry,  barren  ground 
in  India,  is  a  good  fodder  grass. 

spor'-o-carp,  sp6r-6-car'-pi-um  (pi. 
spdr-6-car -pi-a),  s.  [Pref.  sporo-^  and  Gi-. 
KopTTos  {karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  Any  spore-case.  Applied  specially  to 
(1)  a  two-valved,  coriaceous  iuvolucre  iu  Mar- 
sileacete ;  (2)  the  sporangium  in  Jungerman- 
niaceae ;  (3)  one  of  the  spore-cases  in  Lyco- 
podiaceae ;  (4)  one  of  the  thecse  in  Equisetacese. 

spor  -  och'  -  ni  -  dw,  spbr-6ch-na'-9e-8e, 

s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  sporochn{us) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -irfcc,  -aceai.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Halysereae.  Olive- 
coloured,  unjointed  sea- weeds,  the  oospor- 
angesamitrichosporanges  of  which  are  attached 
to  external,  jointed  filaments,  either  free  or 
compacted  together. 

spor-och'-nus,  s.  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr. 
xvoii^  (chnous)  =  foam,  wool,  &c.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genusof  Sporochnidae(q.v.). 
Receptacles  lateral,  on  short  peduncles. 

spbr-6-cla'-di-um  (pi.  spbr-6-cla'-^-a), 

S-.     [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  kAoSos  (klados)  =  a 
shoot,  a  branch.] 

Bot. :  A  branch  on  which  the  reproductive 
bodies  of  some  Algals  grow. 

Sp6r'-6-9yst,  s.    [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Eng.  cyst.] 
Bot. :  The  spore-case  of  Algals. 

Spbr'-6-derm,  s.    [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  5/p/Aa 

{lur.na)  =  skin.] 
Bot.  ;  The  skin  of  a  spore. 

t  spor'-o-gen,  s,  [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  yevvdut 
(gennao)  =  to  engender.] 

Bot.  T  A  plant  bearing  spores  instead  of 
seeds. 

t  spbr-o-go'-m-um  (pi.  sp6r-o-gd'-m-a), 

s.     [Pief.  sporo-,   and  Gr.    yo!'?)   (gone)  =  off- 
spring.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit-like  structure,  in  which  the 
spores  are  formed  in  the  Muscales. 

spbr'-o-phbre,  s.    [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  0opo9 

{phoros)  ~  bearing.] 
Botany : 

1.  One  of  the  fertile  cells  in  the  Naked- 
spored  Fungi.     [B.\siDiA.] 

2.  A  filamentous  process  supporting  a  spore. 

spbr-6ph'-^l-lum  (pi.  sp6r-6pli'-yl-la), 

s.     [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Gr.  <f)v^\ov  (phullon)  =  a 
leaf.] 


Bnt.  ;  A  small  leaflet  bearing  tetrasporea, 
as  iu  Plocamiuio. 

spor'-o-sac,  s.    [Pref.  sporo-,  and  Etig.  sac.] 
Zool.  (PL):  The  simple  generative  buds  of 
certain  Hydrozoa,   in    which    the    medcsoid 
structure  is  not  developed 

spor-o-zo'-xd,  s.     [Pref. 
sporo- ;  Gr.  ^woi/  (zoon)  —  an 
animal,  aud  eZSos  (ddos)  = 
form.] 
Biol.  :  A  zoospore  (q.v.). 

spor' -ran,   spor -an,  s. 

[Gael,  sporaii  —  a  purse  ; 
iiish  sparan.]  The  poufh  or 
large  purse  worn  by  High- 
lauilers  in  full  dress,  aud 
by  men  of  the  kilted  regi- 
ments. It  is  usually  made 
of  the  skin  of  some  auiiual 
with  the  hair  on,  and  often 
ornamented  with  silver  and 
stones.  It  is  worn  in  front 
of  the  kilt.  The  illustration 
represents  a  soldier  of  the  42nJ  Regiuient  (the 
Black  Watch),  wearing  the  sporran. 

"'Ay,' replied  the  Highl-onder;  'but  I  keep  neither 

snaw  nor  doll.irs  in  my  aporran.' " — Hcott:  Rvb  Roy, 

ch-  xxili. 

Sport,  *  Sporte,  s.     [A  contract,  of  disport  or 
df.sport ;  cf.  spend  for  dispend,  splay  for  dw- 
play,  &C.J 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  game,  pastime,  or  amusement,  in  which 
a  person  engages  ;  a  phiy,  adiversion,  a  merry- 
making, a  frolic.     (Coivper :  Task,  ii.  63S.) 

2.  Out-of-door  recreations  such  as  grown-up 
men  engage  in,  and  more  especially  hunting, 
shooting,  racing,  fishing,  and  the  like.  (Often 
used  for  sucli  amusements  collectively.) 

"  The  king,  who  was  excessively  affected  to  hunting, 
and  the  sp-rrs  of  the  field,  h.id  a  great  desire  to  make 
a  great  p:»rk,  for  red  as  well  a»  lalli>w  deer,  between 
Kichmotid  aud  Uamptuu  Couit."—Clare)idQn. 

3.  A  comprehensive  term  embracing  all 
forms  of  athletics  and  games  of  skill  iu  wiiich 
prizes  are  compt-ted  for  or  money  staked. 

4.  Amusement  or  entertainment  derived 
from  some  person  or  thing  ;  diversion  ;  enjoy- 
ment received. 

"By  distorhlnfi  the  foxes  spoil  the  sport  of  fos* 
hunters."— /it/d,  Feb.  12,  18s7. 

5.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest ;  a  joke. 

"  In  merry  np-jrt  .  .  .  let  the  forfeit 
Be  uoniiunteil  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  iair  flesh." 

HhaJcesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  8. 

6.  Mockery,  mock,  ridicule,  derision  ;  deri- 
sive mirth.    (1  Esdras  i.  51.) 

*  7,  A  play  ;  a  theatrical  performance. 

"  Mark  the  moral  of  this  si-ort." 

ahak^p. :  Kicliard  II.,  Iv. 

8.  That  with  which  one  plays,  or  which  ia 
driven  about ;  a  toy,  a  plaything. 

"  Men  are  sport  of  circuiiiBtfinces,  when 
The  clrcamstaucea  seem  the  tptrrt  of  men." 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  T.  17. 

*  9.  Play;  idle  jingling. 

"  An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  sw>rt  at 
words  upon  our  stage  would  meet  with amiillapplauflt' 
—Broome. 

*  10.  Amorous  dallying ;  sensual  enjoyment 
of  love. 

II.  One  fond  of  sports ;  a  sporting  man. 

II.  Biol :  Any  organism  which  deviates 
from  the  normal  or  natural  condition, 

"  We  may  conclude  that  sudden  variatioua  or  sports. 
euch  as  the  apiiearauce  of  a  crest  of  feiithers  on  the 
heiul  .  .  .  would  occur  at  rare  intervals  during  the 
many  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  pigeon 
wna  first  domesticated."— /Darwin;  Animals  A  PtantM, 
i.  213. 

t  (1)  Book  of  SpoHs : 

Eng.  Hist.  :  A  proclamation  issued  by 
James  I.,  on  May  24,  16X8,  entitled  "The 
King's  Majesty's  Declaration  to  his  subjects 
concerning  lawful  sports  to  be  used."  It  is 
oft<r.n  represented  as  enjoining  spoils  on  the 
Lord's  Da>.  It  only  enacted  that  people 
"  sliould  not  after  tlie  end  of  Divine  service 
be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any 
lawful  recreations."  Its  first  puMication  led 
to  a  Sabbatarian  controversy.  The  Declara- 
tion was  embodied  in  a  similar  document 
issued  by  Charles  I.  in  1633,  and  the  severity 
with  which  the  public  reading  of  it  by  the 
clergy  was  enforced  roused  the  Puritans  to  a 
degree  of  indignation  which  contributed  not 
a  litile  to  th*  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  and 
the  Establishment.     In  1644,  the  Parliament 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wqU,  worli,  whd«  son ;  mnte.  cub,  ciiro,  njiite,  our,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  called  in  and 
publicly  burut. 
(2)  III  sport :  In  joke  or  jest ;  not  in  earnest. 

sport,  •  sporte,  v.t.  &  i.    [Sport,  $.] 

A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  divert,  to  amuse,  to  make  iiiprry. 
(Used  reflexively.) 

*' Agaiuat  whom  do  ye  tport  yonrael  ves." — finifth  Ivil.  i. 

•  2.  To  exhibit  by  any  kind  of  play. 
"Now  sporting  on  tby  lyre  the  love  of  youtli." 

Drydeti.     I  Todd.) 

3.  To  exhibit ;  to  bring  out  in  public ;  to 
wear.    (SUuig.) 

"Duly  qunllfifd  by  act?  to  sf>ort  allk  und  utbi  on 
the  public  raccLourse."— />ai/^  Chronicle,  Deo.  28,  1885, 

B.  I ntrmisitive : 

L  Ordiiiary  Language : 

I.  To  I'lay,  to  frolic;  to  make  merry;  to 
•muse  one's  self.    (Milton :  Lycidas,  68.) 

•  2.  To  trifle. 

"If  .iny  mail  turn  relik-lon  into  miUery,  by  bold 
Jests,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous,  because  he  tports 
with  Ills  own  V\ie." —TilloUon, 

*  3.  To  follow  the  diversions  of  the  field. 

II.  Tiiol. :  To  assume  a  character  dift"erent 
from  the  specific  or  varietal  tyi»e. 

"The  gporting  character  of  rosea  was  as  much  ob- 
served at  that  time  aa  now." — Field,  March  6,  1886. 

^  •(!)  To  sport  off:  To  utter  sportively;  to 
throw  off  with  ease. 
(2)  To  sport  07ie's  oa^:  [Oak,  ^  (2)J. 

Bport-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  sport;  -ahility.] 
Frolicsoitieness. 

"In  this  tpoi-tablUtft  ol  ch\%-chaX."— Sterne :  Sent. 
Journey  ;   77ic  Passport. 

•  spbrt'-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  sport;  -able.]  Pre- 
sentable, natural. 

"  He  had  lost  the  tportahle  key  of  hU  voice." — 
Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  vt  115. 

•  Spbrt'-al,  a.  [Eng.  sport;  -at.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sports  ;  used  in  sports,    (Dryden.) 

"  spbrt'-an^Of  5.  [Eng.  sport;  -ance.]  Sport, 
gaiety. 

•■  Bound  In  a  circle  oor  ipnrtance  must  be." 

Peele  :  Amugnment  of  Paris,  i.  1. 

•  sport'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sport ;  -er,]  One  who 
sports;  a  sportsman. 

spbrt'-fiil,  a,     [Eng.  sj^ort;  -/'*'(?).] 

,  1,  Full  of  sport ;  frolicsome,  Tnerry,  wanton, 
mirthful.     ^Milton:  P.  /..,  iv.  390.) 

*  2,  Done  in  jest  or  sport ;  sportive. 

"Though  It  be  a  sportful  coinh;it.'" 

t^akesp. :  TroUut  £  CresHda,  i  8. 

*3.  Amorous,  wanton. 

"  Let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  tportfnl" 

Shakeep.:  Tamiin;  of  the  Shrev,  II. 

•sport'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sportful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  spi.rtful  manner;  in  sport;  sportively, 
playfully. 

"To  see  or  bear  a  serloiu  thing  sportfulli/  repre- 
sented."—.Sco(e;  Ckrisfi'tn  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch,  lii. 

•  Bpbrt'-fuI-nSss.  s.  [Eng.  sportful :  -nfss.] 
The  (luality  or  state  of  being  sportful ;  play- 
fulness, sportiveness. 

"The  ladies  lost  the  farther  meriting  hla  tportfut- 
nets."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk,  li. 

■port'-ing,  pr.  par.y  a.,  &  s.    [Sport,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
spurt  or  sports  ;  practising  or  given  to  sport 
or  sports. 

"  A  perusal  of  ancient  sporting  Tecorda."— Field, 
Feb.  12.  l8o7. 

2.  Biol. ;  Assuming  the  character  of  a  spoit. 
[Spokt,  s.,  II.,  Sportino-plant.J 

C.  As  sxthst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  engaging 
in  sport  or  spurts. 

*  sporting-house,  s.  A  public -bouse 
freqnt'uted  by  sportsmen,  betting-men,  &.c. 
[Sport,  s.,  I.  3.] 

sporting -man,  s.  A  sportsman ;  one 
who  follows  spurt,  as  a  pugihst,  a  pede.striau, 
a  racing-man,  &c.     [Sport,  s.,  I.  3.] 

sporting-paper,  s.  A  paper  or  jonrnal 
devuied  to  the  interLsts  of  sport.     [Spokteno- 

HAN.] 

"  A  London  dally  that  chiefly  livee  on  sport,  tbou-^h 
It  is  not  a  reflation  sporting-paper."— Referre,  April 
10.  13b;. 

*  sporting-piece,  s.    A  plaything. 


sporting -plant,  «. 

Hot.  £  Hori,:  Tlio  name  given  by  gardeners 
to  plants  which  have  Kud'lenly  protiuced  a 
sintile  bud  with  a  new  and  sninetiniea  widely 
dillerent  character  from  that  nf  the  other  buds. 
Dai'win  calls  them  Vn id- variations,  and  says 
that  they  can  be  propa^ted  by  grufts,  &c., 
and  sometiines  l)y  seed.  They  raicly  occur  in 
plants  ill  a  state  uf  nature,  but  are  common 
under  culture.    (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  i.) 

sporting-press,  s.  That  poi-tion  of  the 
public  press  devoted  exclusively  or  mainly  to 
the  interests  of  sport. 

"  sport'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  sporting;  -hj.] 
In  a  sportive  manner;  sportively,  in  sport. 

"You  do  It,  1  suppose,  hat  aportlnglj/.' — Bammond  : 
Works,  L  193. 

Sport' -ive,  a.    [Eng.  sport;  -iue.] 

1.  Tending  to  or  engaged  in  sport;  sportful, 
merry,  gay,  frolicsome,  playful. 

"  Huw  often  have  I  led  tby  sportioe  choir, 
With  tuneless  i<l)>e,  beside  the  muruuirin^  Loire  !" 
Goldsmith:  The  Traveller. 

*  2.  Amorous,  wanton. 

"  I.  that  am  not  shaped  for  tporttvi'  tricks.  '* 

Shakesp. :  liichard  ///..  1.  1. 

sport' -ive-ly,  arfi'.  {E\^^,.  sportive :  -ly.\  In  a 
sportive  manner  ;  playfully,  in  sport. 

"  I  BRw  the  soft  air  tportioelu  to  tike  It, 
And  into  strange  and  sundry  forms  to  make  it" 
Drayton  :  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  the  French  iiaeeiu 

sport'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sportive;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sportive  ;  dispo- 
sition to  mirth ;  playfulness,  mirth,  gaiety, 
frolicsomeness, 

"The  finale— the  Raltarello— embody hiR  as  It  does 
the  sport  ive  ness  and  tumult  of  an  Ilalian  carnival, 
never  lacked  the  velocity  atid  vigour  tlie  themes  de- 
mand."— Daiiy  Telegraph,  Sept.  10,  1885. 

*  sport' -less,  a.    [Eng.  spori  ; -iess.]   Without 

sport  or  mirth  ;  joyless. 

"Casting  what  uportless  nights  ahe  ever  led." 

P.  F/etcfter  :  Piscatory  Kgtogues,  vil. 

*  sport'-lihjg,  s.  [Eng.  sport;  dimin.  snff. 
•ling.}  A  little  person  or  creature  that  sports 
or  plays  about 

"  Pretty  sportlings  full  of  May." 

Philips :  To  Misi  Carteret. 

sport^'-man,  s.    [Eng.  spnrts,  aud  inan,] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  or  is  given  to  the 
sports  of  the  field  ;  one  skilled  in  spoits,  as 
hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  &c. 

"  Gray  dawn  appe^irs  ;  the  sporftman  and  hia  train 
Speckle  the  bosum  of  the  oistant  plain." 

Coioper  :  Prvgreu  of  Error,  82. 

2.  A  sporting-man  (q.v.). 
sport^'-man-like,  *  sportj'-mau-ly,  a. 

[Eng.  sportsman  ;    -like,  -ly.]     Befitting  or  be- 
coming a  sportsman. 

•*  Fly-fishing  Is  practically  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  la3»  sporismanly  method."— /'»rid,  Oct.  17,  1886. 

Sport^'-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sportsman  ; 
-ship.]  The  practice  of  sportsmen;  skill  in 
field  sports. 

*  Sp6rt§'-Wom-an,  s.    [Eng.  sports,  and  wo- 

man.]    A  w'onian  who  engages  in  field  sports. 

"The  twenty-three  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  who 
took  part  in  it"— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec  6,  1886. 

spor'-tu-lg..  S.     [SpORTDLE.] 

*  8p6r'-tu-lar-3?,  a.  [Eng.  spnrtvt(e);  -ary.] 
Subsisting  on  alms,  doles,  of  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

'■These  spnrtuJari/  preachers."— B;).  Salt:  Oases  iv 
CoTiscience,  dis.  iiL,  ch.  vii. 

*  spor'-tule,  s.  [Lat.  sportnla,  dimin.  from 
si'orta='ix  wicker-basket;  Fr.  sportuh:.]  An 
alms,  a  dole ;  a  charitable  gift  or  contribu- 
tion ;  a  largess. 

"The  bishops,  who  consecrated  the  pronnfl,  liad  a 
spill  or  aportulo  from  the  credulous  \:\\u-."~Aiilif0: 
Parergon. 

Spor'-ule,  s.     [Dimin.  from  Eng,  spore  (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

1.  A  apore. 

2.  A  granulewithin  a  spore;  a  sporidiolnm. 

sp6r-u-lif'-er-ofis,  a.     [Eng.  sporule,  and 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
B'lt. :  Bearing  sporules. 

Spot, '^  Spotte,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as 
A.S.  sj)ri(/ =  spittle  (q.v.);  cf  Dut.  spat  =  a. 
speck,  a  spot ;  ^pitten  =  to  spatter,  to  bed^ish  ; 

Sw.  sjKdt  =  spittle  ;    spotta  =  to  spit;    Dan. 
spatte  =  a  spot,  a  speckle.] 


I.  Ordinary  Langunye: 

1.  A  mark  on  a  Hubstance  or  body  made  by 
foreign  matter  ;  a  place  discoloured  ;  a  hpeck, 
a  blot. 

2.  A  small  part  of  a  different  colour  from 
that  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is. 

"An  Idea  inride  up  of  ban-ly  the  simple  onwi  of  » 
beftst  with  spots,  haa  but  »  conliint-d  Idc^i  of  n  leopard." 
— LarMe:  llumnn  Undent.,  bk,  IL,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  A  dark  place  on  the  disc  or  face  of  the 
sun  or  a  planet.    [Son-.si-ot.J 

4.  A  stain  oti  character  or  lepntatlon  ;  a 
disgrace,  a  roproaeh. 

•'  Marching  In  lovely  wise,  th;it  conld  deserve 
No  spot  o(  blame.  Spentrr  :  F.  V-.  IV.  L  4. 

5.  A  small  extent  of  space;  a  place,  ft 
locality. 


6.  A  variety  of  the  coinnnm  pigeon,  having 
a  spot  on  its  head,  just  above  its  beak. 
*  7.  A  stroke,  a  piece. 

•'  You  have  made  a  fine  s/>o£  of  work  on  'tV—Clbber  : 
Non-JHr'}r,  L 

II.  Billiards: 

1.  A  mark  near  the  top  of  the  table,  on 
which  the  red  ball  is  I'laced. 

2.  A  spot-stroke  (q.v.). 

•[[  On  (or  upon)  tlie  spot:  Immediately; 
without  moving  ;  at  once  ;  hence,  Ug.,  on  the 
alert,  all  alive  to,  well  up  in. 

spot-lens,  9. 

Microscopy:  A  hemispherical  lens  with  a 
large  opaque  spot  in  the  centre  ol  its  plane 
face,  adjustable  with  this  plane  side  upwards 
under  tlie  st;ige  of  the  micruscoiie,  so  that  the 
object  is  in  the  focus  of  the  rays  which  it 
converges  from  the  mirror.  The  efiect  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  no  direct  light  from  tlie 
mirror  can  enter  the  objective,  the  spot  caus- 
ing a  centi-al  shadow,  but  the  light  received 
by  the  object  from  the  marginal  rays,  and 
reflected  again  by  its  jiaiiicles,  does  enter. 
Hence  the  object  appears  as  if  bii;^'litly  self- 
illuminated  upon  a  dark  back-ground. 

spot-stroke,  s. 

Billiards :  A  stroke  which  consists  in  holing 
the  I'ed  ball  time  after  time  in  one  of  the  top 
pockets. 

spot,  v.t.    [Spot,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  or  put  a  spot  or  mark  on ;  to 
discolour,  to  stain  :  as,  To  spot  a  dress. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  colour  diUerent  from  the 
ground. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  In  vour  wife's  handf" 
Shakrsp.  :  01hell<;  •L  8. 

3.  To  cover  with  small  spots  or  sprigs  ;  as, 
to  spot  muslin. 

*  4.  To  put  a  patch  or  patches  on  by  way  of 
ornament. 

"  Next  momln?  the  whole  puppet-show  was  filled 
with  faces  s/ftted  after  the  whiggish  manuflr."— 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  81. 

5.  To  raai  k  as  with  a  spot ;  to  mark  or  note, 
so  as  to  ensuie  recognition ;  Ifenee,  to  catch 
with  the  eye ;  to  detect,  to  recognize.  (Colloq.[ 

"The  houmts  )t/>off^(i  lilm,  and  he  became  food  aod 
trophy  two  minutes  later."— Ae/d,  April  *,  ISSSi. 

*  6.  To  stain,  to  taint,  to  blemish. 

"  upon  their  tpotted  sonla." 

Hhakesp. :  lUduird  It.,  III.  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  To  place  (the  red  ball)  on  the 

spot. 

"  The  marker  spotting  the  ball."— AVW,  Dec.  9, 18S6. 

2.  Horse-racing,  £c. :  To  pick  out ;  to  pitch 
upon  ;  to  choose.    (Slang.) 

"  Having  met  with  tolerable  success  in  spotting 
the  winners," — Morning  Chronicle,  June  32.  1B6T. 

U  To  spot  timber:  To  cut  or  chip  it  In  pre- 
paration for  hewing. 

spof -less,  a.    [Eng.  spot ;  -less.} 

1.  Free  from  spots,  foul  matter,  or  discolor- 
ation ;  unspotted.    (Thomson:  Winter^  8\0.) 

2.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish ;  pure,  im- 
maculate, untainted. 

"  Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  fame.' 

Longfeliow:  Cuplas  de  Manrtque. 

spot'-less-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  apofiess;  'ly.}   In  a 

sputle.s-i  manner. 

Spot'-l^ss-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tpotless;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spotless ;  fi-ee- 
dora  from  spot,  stain,  or  blemish  ;  purity. 

"  Lord,  if  thon  look  for  a  tpntlmsnesi,  whom  wilt 
thou  luok  upon  !  " — D^jnne  :  Devotions. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  jiS^l;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hin.  benoh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
HSian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  zhun*    -cious,  -tlous,  -slous  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &o.  *=  bel,  d^L 
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spotted— spraicklc 


Bpof -ted,  a.     [Eng.  spot ;  -ed.] 

1.  M  arkeii  with  spots  or  places  of  a  different 
colour  from  tlie  grouud  ;  discoloured. 

"Two  >ii*icr  snakes  awam  by  the  ship:  they  were 
beautifully  spotted."— C<iOk :  Fira  younge.  bk.  iii..  ch.  ii. 

•  2.  Stained,  taiuted,  disgraced,  polluted, 
guilty. 

**  This  tp'itted  and  iuconstant  mau, 

:ghakfs/>.     JUidtummer  Sijhis  Dream,  L  I. 

spotted-axis,  s.    [Axis  (2).] 
spotted-blenny,  s. 

Icktky.  :  Blennius  vulgaris,  a  fish  from  five 
to  seven  inches  long,  comraon  nn  the  British 
shores.  *'  Its  thinness  has  also  acquired  fur 
it  the  epithet  of  Gunnel  or  Gunwale,  such 
being  the  name  of  the  thin  deal  forming  the 
upper  streak  of  a  boat,  which  the  fish  is  sup- 
posed to  be  like."  (Yarrell :  Brit.  Fishes 
(ed.  3rd),  ii.  377).  Called  also  Spotted-gunnel 
and  Butter-lish. 

spotted' comft'ey,  s. 

Bot. :  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 
spotted-dogfish,  s.    [Dogfish.] 
spotted-elllpsoglossus,  s. 

Zool. :  Ellipsoglossa  ncevia.  one  of  the  two 
species  of  the  Japanese  genns  Ellipsoglossa, 
wliich  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
land  and  tiie  water  salamanders. 

spotted-emu,  s. 

Ornitk. :  Drommus  irroratus,  confined  to 
Western  Australia. 


spotted -fever, 

FEVEK-l 


[Neubopurpuric- 
[Flycatcher, 


spotted-flycatcher,  «. 

2.  (UJ 
Spotted-goby,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Gobius  viiiiutus ;  called  also  the 
Freckled-  or  Speckled-goby.    [Gobius.] 

spotted-gTmnel,  s.    [Spotted-blennt.] 

spotted-hysena,  s.    [Hy^na.] 

spotted-lamprey,  s.    [Lamprey.] 

spotted-manakin.  s. 

Oriiith. :  The  genus  Fardalotus  (q.v.). 
{^Swainson.) 

spotted-menobranchos,  5. 

Zool.  :    Menobranchus   punctatus.      [Meno- 

BRANCHUS.] 

spotted-muslin,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Muslin  covered  with  small 
sprigs  or  spots. 

2.  EiUom. :  Diapfiora  me^idica,  a  British  moth, 
family  Chelonids.    Male  black,  female  white. 

spotted-ray,  s.     [Homelyn-ray,] 
Spotted -salamander,  s.     [Salaman- 
der, II.  '2.] 
spotted-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  Tropidonotiis  natrix.    [Snake,  s.  II.] 

spotted-sulphur,  s. 

Ell  torn.  :   A  British  night-moth,  Agrophibi 

tulphuralis. 

spotted-tree,  s. 

Bot.  ;Fiifwi€r5uii7Uicu?osa,  a  native  of  Queens- 
land. So  named  because  the  trunk  is  covered 
with  spots,  owing  to  the  outer  bark  falling  off 
in  patches. 

spotted  wild-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  torqiiata,  an  Indian  species, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  the  tail  being 
about  a  foot  more.  It  is  gray,  spotted  witli 
black,  and  the  eirs  are  tufted,  indicating  a 
relationship  with  the  Lynxes. 

Spotted-wrasse,  s. 

J-hthy. :  Labrus  mixtiis.    [Red-wrasse.] 

flpot'-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  spotted;  -Ttess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spotted. 

spot'^teP,  «.  [Eng.  I'pot,  v.;  -erj  A  secret 
a"put.  a  spy,  an  iufurmer.  Specif.:  One  who 
i^  employed  by  a  railway  company  to  keep 
secret  tally  of  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
and  fares  "received  by  the  conductors. 

flp6t'-ti-ness.  s.  [Eng.  spotty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spotty  or  marked 
with  spots. 

Bp6t'-t^.  a.  [Eng.  spot;  -y.]  FuU  of  or 
marked  mth  spots  ;  spotted  ;  patchy. 


•  spoil^'-age  (age  as  xg),  s.  [Ens.  spous{e); 
■age.]     The  act  of  espousing  ;  e.-^ptiusal. 

"The    glonoua    a/ioaia^t   ot    the    Lambe."— fltti« .' 
Diicjurie  on  ths  Revtlation,  P.  iii.,  Oc.  ^ 

"  spoos-aile,  s.    [Spousal.] 

'  spo^'-al.  *8pons-aU,  'spous-ayl, 

spous-aile,  a.  a,  s.     [A  contract,  of  espousal 
(q.v.).  J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  mar- 
riage ;  nuptial,  matrimonial,  connubial,  bridal. 

"  From  tliem  Asteria  sprung,  a  nymph  reuowned, 
And  with  the  ipous'tl  love  of  Perses  crowned  " 

Cooke  :  lUsiod.  632. 

B,  As  subst. :  Espousal,  marriage,  nuptials. 
(Generally  used  in  the  jilural.) 

"  So  be  there  'twlxt  your  kingdoms  such  &  ipoutal.' 
S?take»p.  :  Henry  I'.,  V.  2. 

Spouse,  spowse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espous,  esponx, 
espouse;  Fr.  epoitx,  Spouse,  from  hAt.  sponstis, 
fern,  sponsa  =  one  betrothed,  a  bridegroom,  a 
bride,  from  spoitsus,  pa.  par.  of  s}^ondfo  =  to 
promise  solemnly,  to  betroth.]    [Sponsor.] 

*  1.  A  bridegroom. 

"The  architrii;lvn  clepith  the  tnoute.  and  seith  to 
him.  ecli  man  settith  firstgood  wyn.  '—  Wyclife  ■  Jon  ii 

2.  One  engaged  or  ioined  in  wedhick  ;  a 
bride,  a  wife.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,612.) 

•  spouse-bed,  s.    Marriage. 

•'  Spouse-bed  spotless  Uwa  of  God  allow." 

Sylvester     Eden.  M9. 

*  spouse  -  breach.  •  spouse  -  breke, 
"  spous-breeke,  s.    Adultery. 

'■  a  fol  woman  in  spousbreclie  he  huld  vuder  ya  vryt." 
Robert  of  aioureaier,  p  279. 

•  spouse-hood,  *  spous-hed,  s.  Tiie 
marriage  state. 

"  He  the  Einperoures  dogter  in  tpoutehed  uome." 
Robert  of  (/t<iucett&r.  p.  66. 

•  spoi^e,  v.t.     [Spouse,  s.] 

1.  To  marry,  to  wed,  to  espouse. 

"  The  spouse  and  the  tpomed    have    the    formost 
voyce."  Ben  Jonson  :  EpithaJamio7t. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage. 

"  Kynis  William  of  Scotland  did  his  doubter  apotue 
To  the  erle  of  Bouloyn." 

Robert  of  OlouceSter,  p.  210. 

spoii^e'-less,  a.  [Eng.  spouse;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  a  spouse  ;  having  no  wife  or  husband  ; 
unmarried,  single. 

"  The  ipoutelet$  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  W.  11. 

"  spoiis-  ess,  *  spous  -  esse,  *  spows  - 
esse,  s.  [Eng.  spous(e);  -ess.]  A  bride,  a 
wite,  a  maiTied  woman. 

'•  Come  thouand  I  schal  schewe  tothee  the  tpouxeue, 
the  wyf  of  the  L^iabe.'—W yctiffe  :  Apocalipi  xiL 

spo^t,  •  spoute,  *  spowte,  s.    [Spout,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  discharging  chute,  ajutage,  or  tubular 
ventage  of  a  vessel  or  machine  whence  issues 
the  liquid  or  comminuted  materiiil  ;  as,  the 
spout  of  a  pitcher,  the  issuing  nozzle  for  the 
ground  meal  from  the  mill-stones,  &c. 

2.  A  pipe,  a  conduit;  a  pipe  for  conducting 
water,  as  from  a  roof. 


3.  A  shoot  or  lift ;  specif.,  the  shoot  or  lift 
in  a  pawnbroker's  shop ;  hence,  a  pawnbroker's 
shop,     tt-] 

"  4.  A  water-spout. 

■'  That  dreJidfol  ipout, 
Which  shipmeu  do  the  hurricano  call  " 

Shakesp.  :  Troilua  *  Creuida,  v.  8. 

II.  MiniTig : 

1.  A  channel  of  the  same  size  as  the  air- 
head, driven  from  the  air-head  into  the  gate- 
road  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  yards,  to  keep 
the  communicaticn  as  forward  as  j'Ossible. 

2.  The  chute  which  carries  the  i^oal  or  oie 
from  the  waggon,  and  dumps  it  into  a  car  or 
ship. 

^  Up  the  spout :  At  the  pawnbroker's,  in 
pawn  ;  pawned.    {Slang.) 

spout-fish,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  tish  or  mollusc  which  spouts  or 
squirts  out  water;  spec,  sev^^ral  bivalves, 
as  Solen,  which  do  so  on  retiring  to  their  lioles. 

spout-hole,  s.  An  orifice  for  the  dis- 
charge of  water. 

spout-plane,  s. 

Carp. :  A  round-soled  plane  used  in  hollow- 
ing out  stuff  for  spouting  and  troughs. 

spout-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Aporrhais  (q.v.). 


epo^t,  v.t.  &.  i.  [According  to  Bkent,  foi 
Sprout,  from  Sw,  spuUi,  spri.r}a-=to  squirt,  to 
flpout ;  spruta  =  a  squirt,  a  pipe  ;  Dan.  sprude, 
sprutte—  to  spout,  to  .spurt ;  sproite  =tu 
squirt;  Dut.  spuiten  ■=to  spout,  to  squirt; 
svuit==  a  spout,  a  squirt ;  Ger.  spritzen,  spnitz- 
en,  sprudelii  =  to  spout,  to  squirt;  Low  Ger. 
spnUten,  xputtern ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  sput  =  to  spout, 
to  squirt.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Lit.  :  To  pour  out  in  a  jet,  and  with 
some  force;  to  throw  out  through  a  spout, 
pije,  or  jet, 

"  The  abundance  of  water  that  this  monvtroui 
Qsb  ipoafd.'—P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  Ix.,  ch.  vL 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  utter  with  pomposity;  to  mouth; 
to  utter  or  deliver  for  etfect  in  the  manner 
of  a  mouthing  orator. 

'■  While  spouting  the  roost  intolerant  rubbish  that 
can  be  endured."— ZtniJtf  Teleyraph.  Oct.  H.  18S6. 

2.  To  pawn.     {Slang.) 

"The  dons  are  going  to  spout  the  coUeije  plate."— T. 
Ewjhes  :  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  cb.  xxiv. 

B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  eject  water  from  or  as  from  a  spout  or 
pipe  :  as,  A  whale  spouts. 

2.  To  issue  rvitli  some  force,  as  water  or 
other  liquid  from  a  spout  or  narrow  orifice; 
to  spurt. 

•'  If  they  are  deeply  wounded  In  a  dozen  placea. 
there  will  instantly  gush  out  as  many  fuuutJiius  ot 
bloiwi,  i /ynutlng  to  a  considerable  distance."— -Imon; 
Voyagei,  bk.  ii,.  ch.  i. 

II.  Fig. :  To  make  a  speech,  especially  in  a 
pompous  manner. 

■'  Introduce  him  to  spouting  clubs  or  disputing 
societies."— A'nox;  Liberal  Educntioti,  §  2o. 

SpOiit'-er,  s.  [Eng.  spout,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
spnuts  ;  one  who  makes  speeches  in  a  pompous 
manner  ;  a  speechitier  ;  a  poor  actor, 

"  The  womeo'a  rights  agit«tor.  the  platform  apout&r 
in  petticoats.  "—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  12,  1886. 

spout'-ing,  s.  [Spout,  v.]  Pompous  talk; 
spetchilying. 

"  Listeniue  to  the  more  forcible  than  polite  «/.n>i*(- 
ingt  of  rabid  'fair  traders'  and  Socialists."- /»aii|f 
Telegraph,  Feb.  9,  18B6. 

Spoiit'-less,  a.  [Eng.  spout ;  -Z«ss.]  Having 
no  spout ;  destitute  of  a  spout. 

■'  There  t)ie  pitcher  stands 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-p.-t  there." 

C'twper  :  Task.  iv.  776; 

sprach'-le  (le  as  el),  spr&c'-kle,  v.i. 
[Icel.  sprokla.]  To  'clamber,  to  struggle. 
\Scotch.) 

"  Sa«  far  I  sprachted  up  the  brae." 

Bums  :  On  Meeting  vth  Lord  Doer. 

spr&C]£,  a.  [Icel.spr(EA,T,spaiA:r=brisk,  lively; 
Gael  <t  Irish  spraic— strength,  vigour.]  [Spry.] 
Spruce,  sprightly,  lively,  animated. 

"  He  hath  aae  suddenly  acquired  all  this  6ne  ly-rcic* 
festUity  and  jocularity."- iioft  .■   Waverley,  ch.  iliiL 

sprac'-kle,  v.i.    [Sprachle.] 

sprag,  v.t,    [Sprag  (2),  s.]    To  support  with 

sj.ra-s. 

"  A  portion  of  it  was  tpragged,  but  the  first  end, 
■which  was  four  yards  in  leugtb,  was  without  one."— 
Colliery  Guardian,  Nov.  6.  1880. 

Spr&g,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  sprocfc  (q.v.).]  Quick, 
lively,  active. 

■■  A  good  Bjirag  taemory. "Shakesp. :  Merry  TTioeS 
of  \yindsor,  iv.  L 

Sprag  (1),  s.  [Cf.  Icel.  spraka  =  a  small 
flounder.] 

1.  A  young  salmon.    {Prov.) 

2.  A  half-grown  cod.    {Prov.) 

Spr3.g  (2),  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  sprig  (q.v.).]  A 
billet  of  wood  ;  specif.,  in  mines,  a  diagonal 
prop  or  stay  for  preventing  the  roof  of  a  mine 
from  sinking  in. 

"  fipragt  and  other  articles  were  thrown  under  the 
wheels  without  effect."— Daily  Telegraph.  Sept.  IS, 
1886. 

sprag'-ging,  s.  [Eng.  sprag  (2),  s. ;  -ing.] 
Sprags  collectively  ;  the  fixing  of  si^rags. 

•'  He  did  not  say  anything  to  the  nmn  about  sprafi' 
ging."— Morning  Chronicle,  Sept.  29.  lBa9. 

Spraich  {ch  guttural),  s.    [Gael.] 

1.  A  cry,  a  shriek. 

2.  A  collection,  a  multitude  ;  as,  a  spraich 
of  children.     (Smtch.) 

Spraich  (ch  guttural),  v.i.    ISpraich,  «.]    To 

cry,  to  shriek. 

[Sprackle.] 


spraic'-kle. 


l&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  Buiite,  cur,  r4le.  full;  try,  Syrian*    se,  cb  =  e;  ey  =  a;  gu  =  kw. 


sprain— spreader 
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sprain*  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  espreindre  =  to  pit-ss,  to 
wring,  to  strain  (Fr.  epreitidre),  fioni  Lat.  ex- 
prima,  from  «  =  out,  ami  preino  =  to  press.] 
To  overstrain,  a-s  tlie  muscles  or  ligaments  of 
a  joint,  so  as  to  injure  tliem,  but  without 
luxation  or  ilislocatiou. 

"  The  Buddeii  turn  may  ntretch  the  swelling  vein, 
The  cracklug  Joint  luiblnge,  nr  ankle  tpruin." 

Gay  :  Trivia,  L  38. 

Sprain,  s.  [O.  Fr.  espreinte.]  [Sprain,  v.]  A 
violent  straining  or  tuistlTig  of  tlie  soft  parts 
Burrouudiiig  a  joint,  witliout  dislocation.  It 
is  generally  attended  witli  swelling  and  in- 
flammation in  the  injured  part. 

"  I  confesBed  I  was  in  pain,  and  thought  it  was  with 
some  sprain  at  leimiB."— Temple :  Gout. 

Spraints,  s.  (O.  Fr.  espraintes  (Fr.  ipreinfes), 
lit.=uutpressiiigs,  from  e5j)reiHdre=. to  squeeze 
out.]    [Sprain,  v.]    The  dung  of  an  otter. 

"Scrambling  over  the  rocks  In  aearch  of  tprainttV 
~Kingiley  :  Tico  i'eart  Ago,  cb.  xviiL 

sprilng,  pret.  of  v.    [Spring,  v.] 

Sprfin'-gle,  r-i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wander, 
to  spread  irregularly,  to  spraw.l. 

■'  Over  its  fence  sprnngtet  a  squash  vine  in  ungainly 

Joy."— t'or<iAi7?  Magazine.  M)iy,  1S82. 

8prS,t  (1),  •  sprot,  *  sprott,  *sprotte»  s. 

[Dut.  sprot;  Low  Ger.  Si'ro((;  H.  Ger.  sprotte.] 
1,  Ichthy.  :  Clupea  sprattus ;  a  well-known 
British  fish,  common  on  all  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  Europe,  extending  to  the  Baltic  and 
the  western  half  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  The 
length  of  those  usually  brought  to  market  is 
about  three  inches  ;  but  it  is  said  to  attain 
about  double  that  length.  Scales  smooth  and 
easily  shed  ;  lower  jaw  prominent,  oval  patch 
of  small  teeth  on  tongue  ;  abdomen  serrated 
behind  as  well  as  in  front  of  ventral  fln.  The 
Bprat  is  taken  in  large  quantities,  and,  in  some 
localities,  the  supply  so  far  exceeds  the  de- 
mand that  they  are  spread  on  the  ground  for 
manure.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  as  the 
Garvie  or  Garvie-herring.    [Clupea.] 

*  2.  A  small  piece  of  bad  silver  money. 
iSlayig.) 

"Several  haacnrs  were  charged  with  "passing »j>r a tt, 
the  slang  term  applied  to  spurious  fourpenny  pieces, 
llxpeuces,  and  shilllngB,"— J/omi/ij;  Chronicle,  Dec  2, 
1£57. 

Sprat-day.  s.  A  term  popularly  applied 
to  Nov.  y.  ttie  lirat  du,y  oY  spnit-belliug  in  the 
atreeta  of  London  and  other  British  cities.  The 
season  lasts  about  ten  weeks.     {Breicer.) 

•prat   (2),    *  spreat,    *  sprett,    *  sprit, 

*  sprot,  5.     [A.S.  spreoi,  sprit  =  a  sprout.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  various  rushes,  as 
Juncus  lampTocarpus,  J.  acutifiorus,  and  J. 
obtusijlorus  :  specif.,  Juncus  articulatus,  which 
grows  on  marshy  ground.  It  is  used  for  fodder 
and  for  thatch.     (Scotch,') 

sprat-barley,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hordexim  vulgare,  which  has  very  long 


■prat,  v.i.     [Sprat  (1),  s.]    To  fish  for  sprats. 

"They  will  be  afloat  here  and  there  lu  the  wild 
weather,  spratfimj,  hovelliiiL;.  taking  out  anchors  to 
diatreaaed  vessels.'  —Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  27,  1886. 

Spr^t'-tle,  V.i.      [Sprawl,  s.]    To  scramble. 

{Scotch.) 

spr^t'-tle,  s.  [Sprattle,  r.]  A  scramble,  a 
struggle,  a  sjjrawl.    (Scotch.) 

sprawl,  *  spraule,  *  sprall,  v.i.  [For 
spratlle,  from  Sw.  spraltla  =  to  sprawl ;  Sw. 
dial  spraila,  sprakt ;  Dan.  spralte  —  to  sprawl, 
to  flounder ;  Dut.  spartden  =  to  flutter,  to 
leap,  to  wrestle  ;  Icel.  sprudhka=:to  sprawl.] 

1.  To  spread  or  stretch  the  body  carelessly 
In  a  horizontal  position  ;  to  lie  with  the  limbs 
stretched  out  or  straggling. 

"  His  voice  frightened  tlie  women,  and  yet  they 
were  gl.id  to  see  him  lie  s/iratcling  upon  the  ground." 
•~Bunyan  :  Pilyrtm't  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  To  struggle  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  Grim  in  convulsive  auonles  he  sprnwls." 

Ptipe  :  Homrr :  OUi/Ksey  xxU.  2S. 

3.  To  move  with  an  awkward  motion  of  the 
limbs  when  lying  down  ;  to  scramble. 

'■  Whereupon  he  began  to  spraJl  to  the  other  Bide." 
^Bolinthed:  Detcript.  Irctunil,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  spread  irregularly,  as  a  plant,  a  vine 
or  the  like  ;  to  spread  ungracefully,  as  hand- 
writing. 

••  Cull  from  the  bine  the  i/'rawling  sprigs." 

Smnrt:  The  Bop-garden. 

6.  To  widen  or  open  irregularly,  as  a  body 
of  cavalry. 


Sprawl,  s.     [Sprawl,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sprawling. 

2.  A  small  twig  or  branch  of  a  trw* ;  a  spray. 
(Prou.) 

sprawl' -©r,  s.  [Eng.  sprawl,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  .sprawls  ;  s])ecil'.,  a  popular  name  for  a 
Bi  itisli  cuspidate  moth,  Petasia  cassinea. 

Spray  (1),  *8pry,  5.  [Prob.  allied  to  A.S. 
spreuan  =  to  pour  ;  Icel.  spr(ena  —  a  jet  or 
spring  of  water ;  sprcena  =  to  jet,  to  spurt  out ; 
Norw.  spreen  =  a  jet  of  water.] 

1.  Water  flying  or  driven  in  small,  fine 
drops  or  particles,  as  by  the  force  of  wind, 
the  dashing  of  waves,  from  a  waterfall,  or  the 
like, 

"The  tjiraf/  of  the  sea  being  lifted  up  to  a  greater 
height."— Coo*.-  Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  en.  iv. 

2.  The  vajtour  from  au  atomizer. 
spray-instrument,  s. 

Surg.  :  Au  atomizer  (q.v.). 

Spray  (2),  s.     [Dan.  sttrag  =  a,  sprig,  a  spray; 
Sw.  dial,  spragge,  spragg  =  a  spray.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch ;  a  twig ;  the 
extremity  of  a  branch. 

"  Wb  tatk'd  of  change,  of  winter  gone, 
Of  green  leaves  on  the  hawthorn  tpray.' 

Wordsworth  :  Mother's  Return, 

2.  The  small  branches  of  a  tree  collectively. 

3.  A  small  branch  of  flowers,  leaves,  »&c., 
worn  by  ladies  in  the  hair  or  on  the  dress. 

IL  Founding :  A  set  of  castings  attached 
by  their  individual  sprues  to  the  main  stem, 
occupying  the  runner  and  its  branches  by 
which  the  metal  entered  the  mould  and  was 
led  to  the  various  places  to  be  filled. 

spray- drain,  5. 

Agric.  :  A  drain  formed  by  burying  the 
sprays  of  trees  in  the  earth,  which  keep  open 
a  channel.    Much  used  in  grass  lands. 

Spray-WorU,  s.  a  method  of  decoration 
in  wiiich  sprays  and  ferns  are  fastened  on  the 
material  to  be  treated,  over  which  marking- 
ink,  liquid  Indian  ink  or  sepia,  is  sprinkled 
by  means  of  a  tine-bristled  tooth-brush  dipped 
into  the  colouring  matter,  and  then  rubbed 
lightly  to  and  fro  across  the  large  teeth  of  a 
dressing-comb. 

spray,  v.t  [Spray  (1),  s.]  To  let  fall  in  the 
form  of  spray.    (Annandale.) 

^SprajT'-ey,  a.  [Eng.  spray  (2),  s.  ;  -ey.]  Full 
of  sprays  or  twigs  ;  laden  with  sprays  or 
twigs. 

spreach'-er-^(cA  guttural),  s,    [Sprechert.] 

spread,  "sprede,  *sprad  (pa.  t.  'sprad, 
*  spradde,  spread,  *  spr&i,  *  spredde,  pa.  par. 
*spr ad,  spread,  *  spred),  v.t.  Si,  L  [A.H.  sprcedan 
=  to  extend,  to  spread  out ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
sprciden  =  to  spread,  to  scatter ;  Low  Ger. 
spreden,  spreen,  sprein;  Ger.  spreiteri;  Dan. 
sprede;  Sw.  sprida;  Sw.  dial,  sprita.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth,  or  in 
breadth  oidy ;  to  stretch  or  expand  out  to  a 
broader  surface.    (2  Samuel  xxi.  10.) 

2.  To  open,  to  unfurl ;  to  stretch  or  extend 
out.     (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.) 

•  3.  To  scatter,  to  disperse ;  to  cause  to 
disperse. 

"  Was  neuer  In  alle  his  lyiie  ther  fadere  ore  bo  glad, 
Als  whan  he  aauh  bis  sons  tuo,  the  paiens  force  to 
tprad.'  Robert  d«  Brunne,  p.  18. 

4.  To  scatter  over  a  larger  surface  ;  to  strew. 

"  The  spreading  of  mucke.  and  mingling  with  it  the 
mould  01  a  land."—/".  Holland:  Plinie,  hk.  xvii., 
cb. ix. 

5.  To  cover  by  extending  something  over ; 
to  overspread.    (Isaiah  xl.  19.) 

6.  To  extend  over,  to  cover ;  to  overspread. 

"  Of  plate  of  golde  ii  berde  he  had. 
The  whiche  his  brestall  ouer  spradtl." 

Qower:  C.  A..  V. 

7.  To  extend  ;  to  shoot  to  a  greater  length 
in  every  direction  ;  to  reach  out,  to  put  forth, 
to  stretch  out.    (1  Kings  viii.  54.) 

8.  To  divulge,  to  publish ;  to  cause  to  be 
more  widely  or  extensively  known,  as  news 
or  fame  ;  to  disseminate.     (Matthew  ix.  31.) 

"Tbey,  when  departed,  spread  abroad  hie  fame  In 
all  tliat  country.  "—Matthew  ix.  31. 

9.  To  propagate ;  to  cause  to  afifect  greater 
numbers. 

■'  The  risk  of  fprending  the  diseaae  by  the  agency  of 
the  blood."— f^fW,  Feb.  12, 1887. 


10.  To  emit,  to  ditluse,  to  give  out,  as  em* 
nations  or  eftluvia. 

11.  To  set  and  furnish  with  provisions  ;  as, 
To  spread  a  table. 

^  Usually  followed  in  most  of  its  senses  by 
abroad,  n/>,  over,  or  some  other  preposition. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  extended  in  length  and  breadth  iu 
all  directions ;  to  be  expanded  to  a  broader 
surface  or  extent ;  to  be  extended  orstret«hed 
out. 

"  Her  barliarous  sons  .  .  .  spreatl 
Beneath  Uibraltarto  the  Lyhiau  sands  " 

.\filton:  r.  A.,  1.  864 

2.  To  be  propagated,  published,  circulated, 
or  made  known  more  extensively;  as,  A  re- 
port spreads. 

3.  To  be  propagated  from  one  to  another. 

"Leet  hia  infection  spread  furtlier." 

Sfiakeap.  :  Coriulanus.  IIL  1. 

^  Things  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at 
least  without  separation  ;  but  they  disperse  in 
many  directions,  so  as  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  bodies.  Between  scu((er  and  dis- 
perse there  is  no  other  difl'erence  than  that 
one  is  immethodical  and  involuntary,  the 
other  systematic  and  intentional.  To  s})r&ui 
is  the  general,  to  expand  and  diffuse  are  parti- 
cular terms.  To  spread  may  be  said  of  any- 
thing which  occupies  more  space  than  it  has 
done,  whether  by  a  direct  separation  of  its 
parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the  sulistauce; 
but  to  expand  is  to  spread  by  means  of  sepa- 
rating or  unfolding  the  parts.  Evils  sprexuiy 
and  reports  spread;  the  mind  expands,  and 
prospects  expand;  knowledge  diffuses  itself^ 
or  cheerfulness  is  dijfused  throughout  the 
company.  To  spread  is  to  extend  to  an  inde- 
finite width  ;  to  circulate  is  to  spread  within  a 
circle  ;  thus  news  spreads  tlirongli  a  country  ; 
but  a  story  circulates  in  a  village,  or  from 
house  to  house,  or  a  report  is  cirvulated  in  the  ^ 
neighbourhood.  Spread  and  circulate  are  the 
acts  of  persons  or  things;  propagate  and  dis- 
seminale  are  the  acts  of  persons  only.  (Craltb.) 

spread,  s.     [Spread,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  spreading  ;  the  state  of  being 
spread  ;  extent,  compass,  dittusion,  dissemi- 
nation ;  as,  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

"  No  flower  hath  that  kind  of  spread  that  the  wood 
bine  ha-tb."— Bacon  :  Aat.  Hist.,  %  676. 

3.  A  cloth  used  as  a  cover :  as,  a  bed- 
spread.     (Amer.) 

4.  A  table  as  spread  and  furnished  with 
provisions  ;  hence,  a  feast.    (Colloq.) 

"  To  judge  from  the  spread 
On  the  board,  yuu'd  have  said 
That  the  'partie  quarn^e"  had  like  aldermen  fed." 
Barham  :  ingnldsby  Legend*  ;  Lord  nf  Toulouse. 

n.  Stock  Exch. :  The  privilege  of  demand- 
ing shares  of  stock  at  a  certain  price,  or  of 
delivering  shares  of  stock  at  another  price 
within  a  certain  time  agreed  on. 

Spread-eagle,  v.t.  To  scatter  and  leave 
far  behind. 

"Caltha  spread-e-ogled  her  field  a  long  way  from 
home."— Daily  Chronicle,  Oct  27,  1885. 

Spread-eagle,  5.  &  a. 

A.  A  s  sn  hsta  >i  t  i  vc  : 

1.  Cookery:  A  fowl  split  open,  broiled,  and 
served  witli  mushrooms. 

2.  Her. :  An  eagle  displayed,  or  an  eagle 
having  the  wings  and  legs  extended  on  each 
side  of  the  body.    [Displayed.] 

3.  SkatiTig :  A  figure  somewhat  resembling 
an  Eagle  Displayed  [2.]. 

*B,  As  adj.:  Pretentious,  boastful,  pom- 
pous, bombastic  :  as,  a  spread-eagle  speech. 

spread-eagleism,  s. 

1.  The  state  of  being  boastful  or  bombastic. 

2.  Sentiments  or  exprerisious  chariicterized 
by  buastfuluesa  or  cxtravagaut  language. 

spread'-er,  s.     [Eng.  spread,  v. ;  -er.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  spreads,  extends, 
expands,  or  propagates, 

"If  their  child  be  not  such  a  B\tttAy  spreader  and 
hraucher,  like  the  vine  "—ReliijiiitF  ^yottanil^na.  p.  77. 

2.  One  who  divulges,  circulates,  or  disse- 
minates ;  a  disseminator. 

'■  These  he  designs  for  the  spreaders  of  bis  religion.* 
—Sharp  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  3. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Flax-manuf. :   A  machine  in   which  the 


b^  h6^X  p6^t,  J^l;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hiii,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sizi,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  ==  t 
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stricks  of  line,  fiKsh  from  tliu  heckle,  aiifi 
drawu  out  and  cnnibiueU  ao  as  tu  make  a 
sliver,  and  fveutiiHlly  a  rover,  to  be  operated 
upon  by  the  spinning-niacliine. 

2.  A  device  for  fl:ilteuius  and  spreailing  the 
jet  from  a  hose-pipe. 

3.  Vehicles:  A  stick  which  stretches  apart 
tne  ends  of  a  chain  to  which  the  single-trees 
are  attached. 

apread'-ing,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [Spread,  v.] 

spreadlng-frame,  5.  [Drawinq-fbame.] 

spreading-fumace,  s. 

.  G^ass. :  A  heated  cliamber  in  which  cracked 
cylinders  of  sheet-glass  are  laid  in  order  to 
spread  out  into  sliL'»^ts. 

8preading-itUi.chine,  5. 

Cotton-man. :  A  machine  in  which  cotton  is 
fonned  into  a  continuous  baud  ready  for  card- 
ing- 

spreading-oven,  s.    [FtATriaiiNo-FUB- 

KACE.] 

spreading-plate,  s.    [Flattino- 

HEAKTH.] 

*  Spread'-ing-l3^,  adv.  (Eng.  spreading;  -ly.] 
In  a  spreading  manner,  increasingly. 

"The  best  tlraea  were  Sfyreadingly  Infected."— J/i^ 
ton  :  Reform,  in  ETtgland,  bk.  1. 

spreagh  {.gh,  guttural),  spreath,  s.  [Irish 
&  GaeL  i>preidh  —  cattle.]  Cattle  ;  hence, 
prey,  booty.    {i^not'-M.') 

"  Ye  had  better  stick  to  your  auld  tnule  o'  theft- 
boot,  black-mail,  spreughs.'— Scott :  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxiiL 

»preagh'-er-ie,  spreach'-er-y,  sprech- 
er-ie,  sprech'-er-y  {gh,  ch  guttural),  s. 
[Spreaoh.]  Cattle-lifting,  prey-driving;  small 
spoil;  paltry  booty  of  small  articles.  (.Scol'-cft..) 

•'  It  is  unape-ikable  the  quantity  of  uaeU-ss  spreach- 
ery  which  they  have  collected  od  their  march."— 
Scott:    \Y  aver  ley,  ch.  xh. 

spreat.  s.    [Sprat  (2).] 

sprecU'-led  (led  as  eld),  a,  [Speckled.] 
speckled,  spotted.    (i'cbtcA..) 

spree,  s.  [Irish  sjjrg  =  a  spark,  flash  of  fire, 
aTiimation,  spirit;  Gael,  sprtiig  =  vigour,  ex- 
t-rtion.]  A  merry  frolic,  especially  a  di'unken 
frolic  or  bout ;  a  carousal.    {CoUoq.) 

spree,  v.i.    [Spree,  s.]    To  indulge  in  sprees. 

(Colloq.) 

"  He  waa  always  of  the  devil -may-care  sort,  fond  of 
tpreeiiig  about  aad  lively  company."— Oaaj/  TelC' 
graph.  Nov.  16,  1885. 

*  sprelnt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Sprenoe.] 

*  sprenge,  v.t.  [A.S.  sprengan,  sprencan ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  sprenkekn  =  to  sprinkle ; 
Ger.  sprenkeln.]  [Sprinkle,  v.]  To  sprinkle, 
to  scatter,  to  disperse 

"  All  the  ground  with  purple  blond  waa  tprenT." 
Spenser:  F.q.,  IV.  11.  18. 

Spreng'-^l,  s.  [C,  K.  Sprengel  (1766-1833), 
physician"  and  processor  of  botany  at  Halle.] 
(See  compound.) 

Sprengel's  air-pump,  s.    [Air-pump.] 

*  sprent,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Sprenoe.] 

*  sprett,  3.     [Sprat  (2).] 

*  spreu-sid'-at-ny,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Pence- 
iiauitm  (q.v,).] 

t  sprew  (ew  as  6),  s.    [Sproo.] 

sprey,  a.    [Spry.]    Spruce,  spry.    (Prov,) 

sprig,  •  sprigge,  5.  &  a.  [A.S.  spree  =  a  spi-ay, 
a  twig  (Somner) :  cogn.  with  Icel.  sprek^^a, 
stick  ;    Low  Ger.  sprikk  —  a  spri^?,  a  twig  ; 
Dan.  sprag  =  a  spray.]    [Spray  (2). j 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  A  rod  for  punishing  children,  a  stick. 
{P.  Plowman,  vi.  139.) 

2.  A  small  shoot,  branch,  or  twig  of  a  tree  ; 
a  spray.    (Thomson :  Spring,  651.) 

3.  A  representation  of  a  sprig  or  spray ;  a 
small,  isolated  ornament  of  the  nature  of  a 
branch,  woven  or  printed  on  textile  fabrics. 

4.  An  offshoot,  a  scion,  a  slip,  a  youth ; 
generally  used  in  disparagement :  as,  a  sprig 
of  nobility. 

5.  A  small  brad. 

6.  A  brad  or  triangular  piece  of  tin  plate  to 


confine  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  sash  until  the 
putty  dries. 
IL  Naut. :  An  eyebolt  with  a  barbed  shank. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Smart,  well-trinimeil, 

"  He  wears  bis  bo>ird  so  S/'rig." 
Cotton :  Bttrttfjue  upon  Burlesque,  p.  234. 

sprig-bolt,  s,    [Rao-bolt.] 

*  sprig-crystal,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  In  perpendicular  tissute'^.  crystal  ia  found  In  form 
of  an  hexauguhtr  culunin,  dilhering  at  one  end  to  tbe 
stoue,  and  near  the  otlier  lessening  gradually,  tili  it 
teruiinates  in  a  i>uint:  this  is  called  by  lapidaries 
sprig  or  rock  cryttai,"—  Woodward. 

Sprig,  v.t,     [Sprig,  s.] 

1.  To  mark,  ornament,  or  work  with  sprigs. 

"  He  liecanie  the  possessor  of  a  certain  hot tle-gieen 
coat  M'itli  brigiit  buttons.  Aiid  a  tprigged  satin  waist- 
coat"—flai/^  Telegraph,  Dec.  25, 18&&. 

2.  To  drive  sprigs  into. 

*  Sprig'-gy,  a.  (Eng.  sprig,  s. ;  -y.]  Full  of 
or  abounding  with  sprigs  or  small  branches. 

spright  igh  silent),  s.     [A  corrupt  spelling  of 

sprilt  (q.v.).J 

"  1.  A  spirit,  a  shade,  a  soul ;  an  incor- 
poreal ageut. 

'*  And  forth  he  cald  out  of  deepe  darknes  dredd. 
Legions  ot  tprigttti."  Speiiser :  F.  Q..  L  i  3& 

t  2.  An  elf,  goblin,  or  fairy  ;  a  sprite. 

"  In  likeness  of  a  page  appeared  a  spright.* 

Iloole  :  Orlatuio  Furioso,  bk.  11. 

*  3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or 
courage ;  spirit. 

"  See.  he  gathers  up  his  spright 

And  begins  to  hunt  for  life." 

Beaum.  ct  FU:[. :  The  Faitl\ful  Shepherdett.  Iv.  1. 

*  4.  Mood,  disposition  or  condition  of  nund, 
temper. 

"  Inteudiog  weariness  with  heavy  tpright." 

&hakesp.:  fiape  of  Lucrece,  121. 

*  5.  An  arrow. 

"  We  have  lu  use  for  sea-fights  short  arrowa  called 
spriohts,  without  any  other  neada  aiive  wood  sliarp- 
eiied;  which  were  discharged  out  of  muskets,  nud 
woulil  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  wherea  buUet 
would  not." — Bdcon  :  Natural  Bistori/. 

*  spright  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Spriqht,  s.]  To 
haunt,  as  with  a  spright. 

"  I  am  tprighted  with  a  fool." 

ShaKesp.  :  Cynibeltne,  IL  8. 

•sprighf-ful  (gfi.  silent),  a.  [Eng,  'ij^right; 
-;»/(/).]  Sprightly,  lively,  brisk,  gay,  nimble, 
vigorous. 

"  Venus,  redress  a  wrong  that's  done 
By  that  young  spHght/ut  boy.  thy  son." 

Cartwright:  I'o  TeniM. 

*Sprighf-ful-l3^  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
sprigtitful;  -ly.\  In  a  spriglitful  or  sprightly 
manner ;  briskly,  vigorously,  with  spirit. 

"  Norfolk,  spright/aHy  and  hold, 
Stavs  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet." 
HJiaketp.  :  Richard  IL.  i.  3. 

*  spright'- ful  -  ness  (gh  silent),  s.    fEng. 

spright fal ;    -nr^s.]     The    quality   or  state    of 
being  spriglitful  ;  sprightliness,  liveliness. 

*  spright'-less  (oh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  spright; 
-less.]  Destitute  of  spirit  or  vivacity;  dull, 
dispirited. 

"  Are  you  grown 
Benumbed  with  fear,  or  virtue's  sprtghtless  cold?" 
Coioley. 

8pright'-li-ness((7ft  silent),  s.  [Eng.spri(?/i(/^/,- 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sprightly ; 
liveliness,  vivacity,  gaiety,  briskness. 

"  Youth  has  a  sprightliness  and  fire  to  boast, 
That  in  tbe  valley  of  decline  are  lost." 

Covrper:  Canoersat ion,  63fi. 

spright'-lj^  (gh  silent),  a.    [Eng.  spright;  -ly.] 

*  1,  Having  the  qualities  or  appearance  of 
a  spriglit  or  spirit. 

"  With  other  eprightly  shows  of  mine  own  kindred." 
Shakesp.  :  Cynbelirie,  v.  5. 

2.  Lively,  spirited,  gay,  brisk,  nimble, 
animated,  vivacious. 

"  The  lyre  rejoins  the  sprightli/  lay." 

Pope :  Earner ;  Odyssey  1.  E30. 

\  Used  by  Shakespeare  adverbially  : 

"  Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly.' 
Shakesp.:    Winter't  Tale,  iv.  4. 

spring,  •*  Sprynge  (pa.  t.  $prang,  *sirrong, 
* spronge, sprung,  pa.  par.  * spronge,  * sprongen, 
sprung]  *  sprungen),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  spriJigan, 
sprincan  (pa.  t.  sprang,  sjn-anc,  pa.  par. 
sprungen),  cogn.  with  Dut.  springen  (pa.  t. 
sprang,  pa.  par.  gatprongen) ;  Icel.  springa^ 
to  hurst,  to  split ;  ^w.springa;  Tyan.  springe ; 
Ger.  springen ;  Sw.  sprdnga  =  to  cause  to 
burst. ) 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  or  come  forth  as  out  of  tlie 
ground ;  to  shoot  up,  out,  or  forth  ;  to  begin 


fete,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wqH,  work,  whd.  son:  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


to  appear;  to  come  to  light  or  existence;  t« 
issue  into  sight  <ir  knowledge.  (Usuidly  ap- 
plied to  any  manner  of  growing,  rising,  or 
ai>pearing,  as  of  a  stream  from  its  source,  a 
plant  frtjui  seed.) 

"But  utliirt;  aeeOis  felden  In  to  stony  placts  ,  .  .  and 
auoon  th«l  spruityva  uy."—  H'yclil^e  :  JUaUltsw  xlli. 

2.  To  issue,  to  proceed  ;  to  take  or  have 
origin  or  beginning,  as  from  parents,  an- 
cestors, country,  or  tiie  like. 

"  What  stocli  he  springs  of." 

.•ihaketp. :  CorioUinut,  !L  8. 

3.  To  result,  as  from  a  cause,  motive 
reason,  principle,  or  the  like  ;  to  originate. 

"  IrVheuce  «/)r/ni;j  tins  deep  despair?" 

ahakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  lit  8. 

4.  To  leap,  to  bound,  to  jump. 

"  Away  he  springs."    Shakeap.  :  yenat  S  Adonit.  258. 

5.  To  start  up  or  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a 
covert,  &c. 

"A  covey  of  partridges  iprlnning  la  our  front,  put 
our  infantry  hi  disorder."— -ititiwojt. 

6.  To  fly  back,  to  start,  as  a  bow  when  bent 
springs  back  by  its  elasticity. 

7.  To  shoot;  to  issue  suddenly  and  with 
violence. 

"  Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  tliru'  the  vaulted  ruut,  and  iiiinle  the  tempi* 
brigbt."        Uryden;  Palamon  i  Arcite,  liL  366. 

*  8.  To  thrive,  to  grow. 

"  What  makes  all  thiji  but  Jupiter  tbe  king. 
At  Mhose  command  we  peiiali  and  we  springt' 
Dryden  :  Palamon  A  Ardte,  iii.  i.OM. 

9.  To  warp;  to  become  warped  or  bent 
from  a  straight  or  plane  surface,  as  timber  in 
seasoning. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  To  cause  to  stait  or  rise  suddenly ;  to 
start  or  rouse,  as  game. 

"  The  too  much  praise  .  .  . 
Could  not  but  spring  up  blushes  in  my  cheeks." 
Afassinger  :  Pari,  of  Love,  V.  L 

2.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst ;  to  dis 
charge, 

"Our  miners  discovered  several  of  the  enemies' 
mines,  wlio  have  sprung  divers  others  which  did  littl* 
executiou." — Taller. 

3.  To  cause  to  open  :  as,  To  spring  a  leak. 

4.  To  crack  ;  to  bend  or  stiain,  so  as  to 
crack  or  split. 

"TheGenesta  h;i3  broken  her  bowapritoff  short  ,  .  . 
If  she  haa  not  also  sprung  her  topmast."— iini/^  Tet*- 
graph,  Sept.  10,  I68i, 

5.  To  cause  to  close  suddenly,  or  come  to- 
gether violently,  as  the  parts  of  an  instrument 
which  are  acted  upon  by  a  spring :  as.  To 
spring  a  trap. 

6.  To  bend  by  force,  as  something  stiff  or 
strong;  to  insert,  as  a  beam  in  a  place  too 
short  for  it,  by  bending  it  so  as  to  bring  the 
ends  nearer  together,  and  allowing  it  to 
straighten  when  in  place.  (Usually  with  in: 
as.  To  spring  in  a  slat  or  bar.)    (Goodrich.) 

*  7.  To  leap  over;  to  jump;  to  pass  by 
leaping. 

"  To  spi-ing  the  fence,  to  rein  the  pnnclng  steed." 
Thornton. 

II.  Arch. :  To  commence  from  an  abutment 
or  pier  :  as,  To  S}'Hng  an  arch, 

H  (1)  To  spring  a  butt : 

Naut. :  To  loosen  the  end  of  a  plank  in  a 
ship's  bottom. 

(2)  To  spring  at :  To  leap  towards ;  to  at- 
tempt to  seize  witli  a  spring. 

(3)  To  spring  forth :  To  leap  out ;  to  rush  out. 

(4)  To  spring  in ;  To  rush,  in ;  to  enter  with 
a  leap  or  in  haste. 

(5)  To  spring  on  (or  upon): 

(a)  LU. :  To  leap  on  or  upon ;  to  rush  on 
hastily  and  violently. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  produce  quickly  or  unex- 
pectedly. 

"Such  a  man  la  not  likely  to  tpring  upon  his  aaso. 
elates  and  allies  a  scheme  o(  English  suriender  tc  Iriab 
demands."— -OmVy  Tchgraph,  Sov.  21,  18&5. 

(0)  To  Spring  the  luff: 

Naut. :  To  yield  to  the  helm,  and  sail  nearer 
to  the  wind  than  before.    (Said  of  a  ship.) 

spring. "  spryng.  *  sprynge,  s.  [Speing,v.I 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  leap,  a  bound ;  a  sudden  effort  or 
struggle. 

*'  A  very  hunter  did  T  rush 
Upon  the  prey  :  with  leaps  and  springs, 

Wordltoorth  :  To  a  Uutterjly. 

2.  A  flying  back  ;  the  resistance  of  a  body 
recovering    its  former   Btat«    by   its   elastia 

I       powLT  :  as,  the  spring  of  a  bow, 

■  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot» 
Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  few. 


spring 
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S.  Elastic  power  or  force ;  elasticity. 

■'  la  adult  iwraons,  when  tha  fibres  cauoot  any  more 
yield,  they  must  brtaik,  or  lu=e  their  »prii\g.''^Ar- 
outhnot, 

4.  An  elastic  substance  of  any  kind,  having 
the  power  of  recuvering.  by  its  elasticity,  Us 
natural  state,  ulter  being  bent  or  otherwise 
forced,  interposed  between  two  objects,  in 
order  to  impart  or  clieck  motion  or  per- 
mit them  to  yield  relatively  to  each  other. 
Springs  are  made  of  various  materials,  as 
india-rubber,  strips  or  wire  of  steel  coiled 
spirally,  steel  rurls  or  plates,  &c.,  and  are 
used  for  many  purposes:  as,  for  diminishing 
concussion  in  carriages,  for  motive  power, 
acting  through  the  tendency  of  a  metallic 
coil  to  unmnd  itself,  ns  in  clocks  and  watches  ; 
to  measure  weiglit  and  other  forces  as  in  the 
spring- balance.  &c.  Springs  of  coiled  wire 
are  much  used  for  balances,  for  chair  and  sofa 
cushions  and  backs,  mattresses,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  domestic  appUcatinns  where  no 
great  amount  of  strength  is  required. 

"  The  spriiKj  must  be  mude  of  good  steel,  well  tem- 
pered ;  and  tne  wider  the  two  ends  of  the  sprm-j 
fltAud  aauuder,  the  milder  it  throws  thechai>ebf  the 
vice  open."— .1/oaroH  .■  .UecHatiical  Exercise*. 

5.  Any  active  power  ;  that  by  which  action 
Or  motiou  is  produced  or  propagated. 

"  Xature  U  the  aauie,  and  mail  is  the  aame,  has  the 
same  affecti'ma  and  jnwaions,  and  the  same  apriiigt 
thatKi^e  them  motion." — Hymer. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

1"  Often  used  adjectively,  as  spriji^- water. 

7.  Any  source  of  supply ;  source,  origin ; 
that  from  which  anything  springs  or  is  de- 
rived ;  a  source  of  supply. 

"  Philusoiihy  and  science,  and  the  sprinrrt 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world." 

Uyron :  Majxfmd,  I,  L 

8.  One  of  the  foiu- seasons  of  the  year;  that 
season  in  which  plants  begin  to  spring  and 
vegetate  ;  the  vernal  season.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  spring  season  begins  about 
March  21,  when  the  aun  enters  the  sign  of 
Aries,  and  ends  about  June  22,  at  the  time  of 
tlie  summer  solstice.  Popularly,  however, 
spring  i»  considered  to  begin  with  March  and 
end  with  May. 

"  Spring  Is  here  with  leaf  and  grass." 

Tennyson  :  The  Window,  128. 

9.  Hence,  the  beginning  or  freshest  part  of 
any  state  or  time  ;  tlie  eariy  part. 

"  Our  kove  was  uew,  and  then  but  In  the  spring." 
Shukesp. :  Sonnet  102. 

10.  A  young  shoot,  a  bud. 

"  Where  the  new  spring  firnt  ahooteth  forth." — P. 
Solland:  PUnie.  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xxl. 

11.  A  plant,  a  young  tree ;  also  a  grove  of 

trees  ;  a  small  shrubbery. 

"  In  yonder  spring  of  roses."      Milion  :  P.  L.,  tx.  218. 

12.  Specifically  applied  to  a  white  thorn. 
iProv.) 

"  They  are  commonly  erected  UDOn  the  top  of  new 
banks,  until  the  spring  has  grown  stroDg  enough  to 
protect  itr—Field.  J.in.  23,  1886. 

*13.  A  youth,  a  springal. 

•'  The  one  his  how  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  tead  about  his  head  did  move." 

Upetuer:  Muiopotmo*. 

•14.  A  race,  a  family. 
15.  A  flock  (of  teal). 

"  Presently  surprising:  a  spring  of  teal  with  good 
effects  ou  our  bag. ' — Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  26,  1885. 

*  16.  That  which  causes  one  to  spring  ;  spe- 
cifically, a  lively,  quick,  and  cheerful  tune. 

"  He  play'd  a  sprinij  and  danc'd  It  round 
Below  the  gallow?-tree," 

Burns:  JfcPherion's  FareioeH, 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Nautical  : 

*  (1)  A  leak :  the  starting  of  a  plank ;  an 
opening  in  a  seam. 

'•  Where  her  springs  are.  her  leaks  and  how  to  stop 
'em."  Ben  Jonton .'  CutUine,  iil  1. 

(2)  A  crack  in  a  mast  or  yard,  rnnning 
obliquely  or  transversely. 

(3)  A  rope  or  hawser  passed  fi-om  the  stern 
of  a  ship  and  made  fast  to  the  cable  on  the 
anchor  from  the  liow,  by  whicli  she  is  riding. 
The  object  is  to  bring  the  broadside  to  bear  in 
any  direction. 

(4)  A  iJieck  on  a  cable  while  unshackling  it. 

(5)  A  rope  extending  dia^'onally  from  the 
stern  of  one  ship  to  the  head  of  another,  to 
make  one  ship  sheer  oH  toa  greater  distance. 

2.  Pkys.  Geog.  <!t  Geol. :  An  overflow  of  water 
or  other  liquid.  When  rain  falls  on  a  porous 
soil  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  bi-ing  soon  again  dry.  Mpanwhile,  the 
water  has  percolated  downwards  till  it  has, 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  b^en  intercepted 
by  an  impervious  stratum,  where  it  gradually 


forms  a  reservoir.  It  then  presses  with  great 
f-irce  laterally,  ami  a  system  of  subterranean 
drainage  ts  established.  If  the  impervious 
sti-atuni  be  some  distance  up  a  hillside,  the 
water  finds  its  way  out.  not,  however,  all 
along  tlie  stratum,  for  the  existence  of  rents, 
fissuies,  and  inequalities  confines  it  to  a  few 
spots.  If  the  reservoir  be  beneath  a  ])lain, 
and  a  boiing  to  it  be  made,  it  will  come  to 
or  above  the  surface  as  an  Artesian  well 
(q.v.)  which  is  akin  to  a  spring.  Springs  are 
of  two  kinds,  land  and  perennial  sjirings,  the 
former  existing  where  there  is  a  porous  soil 
witlian  impervious  substjil,  the  latter  deriving 
their  waters  from  deeper  sources.  Penmnial 
springs  include  thermal  springs  and  geysers. 
[iNTEKMiTTENr-SPRiNG.]  Sometimes  springs 
contain  much  earthy  material ;  thus  there  are 
calcareous,  sulpliureous  and  gypseous,  sili- 
ceous, ferruginous,  saline,  carbonated,  and 
petroleum  springs.  They  ars  then  called 
mineral  springs. 

^  (1)  Spring  of  pork:  The  lower  part  of  the 
forequarter,  which  is  divided  from  the  neck 
and  lias  the  leg  and  foot  without  the  shoulder. 
{Beaum.  d  Ftet.  :  Proplietess.) 

*  (2)  Spring  of  the  day:  The  dawn,  dawning. 

"  About  the  tprimj  (^  the  day,  Samuel  called  Saul  to 
the  top  of  the  houae,"— 1  Samusl  ix.  26. 

spring-back,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  mode  of  binding  in  which 
a  spring  in  the  back  throws  up  the  folded 
edge  so  as  to  make  the  leaves  lie  flat. 

Spring-balance,  s.  A  balance  in  which 
the  weight  of  an  object  is  determined  from 
the  tension  or  compression  of  a  spring  pro- 
vided with  au  index  and  scale.  Ic  the  ordinary 
form  (a)  the  spring  is  spiral  and  inclosed  in  a 
cylindrical  box,  at 
whose  upper  end  is  a 
suspending  ring.  The 
hook  from  which  the 
object  to  be  weighed 
is  suspended  is  con- 
nected by  a  rod  to  a 
piston  above  the 
spring,  so  that  the 
weight  has  the  effect  of 
condensing  the  si)ring, 
a  finger  on  the  rod 
projecting  through  a 
long  slot  in  the  case 
and  indicating  the  weight  upon  a  graduated 
and  numbered  scale.  Another  (b)  is  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  C,  the  upper  end  being  sus- 
pended by  a  ring,  and  the  lower  end  affording 
attachment  for  the  hook  whereby  the  object  is 
suspended.  As  the  bow  opens  a  finger  traverses 
a  graduated  arc  and  registers  the  weight. 

Spring -balance  valve: 

Steam:  A  spiral  spring  weighing-balance, 
with  an  index  and  pointer  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  lever,  by  which  the  pressure  upon 
the  safety-valve  is  adjusted. 

spring-beam,  s. 

1.  Shipbuilding :  The  fore-and-aft  timber 
uniting  the  outer  ends  of  the  paddle-box 
beams.    [Sponson.] 

2.  Much. :  An  elastic  bar  at  the  top  of  a  tilt- 
hammer,  raortising-machine,  or  jig-saw,  to 
accelerate  the  fall  or  give  the  return-  motion, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Carp. :  A  beam  stretching  across  a  bam 
without  a  central  support,  so  as  to  leave  the 
two  bents  of  t  he  barn-floor  free  for  various  uses. 

spring-beauty,  s. 

Bat. :  An  American  name  for  the  genus  Clay- 
tonia. 
spring-beetle,  s.    [Click-bbeti.k.) 
spring-bell,  s. 

Bot.  :  Slsyrinchinm  graiidifloru'in. 
Spring-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  common  block  or  dead-eye  con- 
nected to  a  ring-bolt  by  a  spiral  sjiring.  It 
is  attached  to  the  sheets,  so  as  to  give  a  cer- 
tiiin  amount  of  elasticity  and  assist  the  vessel 
in  sailing. 

spring-board,  s.  An  elastic  board  used 
in  vaulting. 

spring-bok,  spring-boc,"5.    [Spriko- 

BOK.] 

spring-box,  s.  Tlie  barrel  containing 
the  spring  in  any  piece  of  mechanism. 

spring-carriage,  5.    A  wheeled  carriage 

mounted  on  springs. 
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Spring-cart,  «.  A  light  cartmonnted  od 
springs. 

spring-coupling,  5.  A  connecting  do- 
vice  b.-tween  cars,  fur  attaching  the  drafb- 
team  to  street-cars,  &c. 

spring-crocus,  s. 

Bot. :  Crocus  vemus,  which  flowers  in  spring. 
[Cboct's.] 

spring-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  which  is 
closed  by  a  spring  wlien  the  opening  force  is 
withdrawn. 


Spring-feed,  s. 

the  spring. 


Heibiige  produced  In 


spring- forelock,  s.  A  cotter-key  whose 
entering  end  springs  apart  to  keep  it  from 
accidentally  withdrawing. 

'spring-garden,  s.  A  garden  where 
concealed  springs  are  made  to  spout  jets  of 
water  upoii  the  visitors. 

spring-grass,  s. 

Uot.  :  A  }i thox'ni th n n  odoral itm,  and  the 
genus  Anthoxanthum.     [Vernal-grass.] 

spring-gun,  s,  A  gun  which  is  fired  by 
the  stumbling  of  a  trespasser  upon  it  or 
against  a  wire  connected  with  the  trigger. 
Tiiey  were  formerly  set  iu  plantations  and 
preserves. 

"  At  that  time  no  statute  had  been  passed  making 
the  use  of  spriw/'putis  a  legal  offence^"— A'ofM  i 
(Queries.  March  lS."l8S7,  p.  22L 

spring-baas,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Dutch  name  for  the  Jumping 
Hare  (q.v).     Used  also  by  settlers  at  the  Cape. 

spring-halt,  s.     The  same  as  Stkino- 

HaLT  (q.v.)- 

"  Sttring-halt  reigned  ainoii^et  them." 

Hhakesp.  :  Uenry  17//.,  L  8. 

spring-head,  s. 

1.  The  head  or  source  of  a  spring  ;  hence,  a 
fountain,  source,  or  origin,     (Lit.  &  h'ig.) 

" The aprijig-headot  charity."— Atterburj/  :  Sermons, 
voL  i.,  ser,  2. 

2.  A  box,  clutch,  or  connection  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  outer  [ends  of  an  elliptic 
spring. 

*  spring-headed,  a.   Having  heads  that 
spout  or  spring  afresli. 
"  Spring-headed  hydres  ;  and  sea-shouldrlne  whalea." 
Spenser:  F.  ft.,  fl.  xii.  23. 

spring -hinge,  s.  A  hinge  provided  with 
a  spiing  to  shut  it  after  the  door  to  which  it 
is  attached  is  opened. 

Spring-hook,  s. 

Sttaiii-eng. :  One  of  the  hooks  fixing  the 
driving-wheel  spring  to  the  frame  of  a  loco- 
motive  engine. 

spring-latch,  s.  A  latch  that  snajis  into 
the  keeper  after  yielding  to  the  pressure 
against  it. 

spring-line,  s.  in  a  pontoon-bridge,  a 
line  jiassing  diagonally  from  one  pontoon  to 
another. 

spring-lock,  s. 

LocL^mith.:  A  lock  in  which  the  bolt  slips 
back  when  tlie  catch  or  hasp  is  applied,  and 
returns  by  a  spring  to  engage  the  liasi*.  catch, 
or  staple. 

spring-mattress,  s.  A  mattress  having 
metallic  springs  beneath  the  hair  or  moss 
filling. 

spring-pin,  s. 

Locomotive :  A  rod  between  the  springs  and 
axle-boxes,  to  regulate  the  pressure  on  the 
axles. 

spring-punch,  5.  A  punch  hanng  a 
spring  to  retract  the  plunger  after  the  blow  or 
the  prcsj^uie. 

spring-rye,  s.  Rye  that  is  sown  in  the 
spring. 

spring  -  searcher,  s.  [Searcher,  «., 
II.  i.l 

spring-stay,  s. 

Kaut.:  A  preventer  stay,  used  to  assist  • 
principal  stay. 

spring-tails,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  CoUembola  (q.v,). 

spring  take-up,  s. 

Knitting:  An  elastic  finger,  fixed  to  the 
nee  die- carrier,  to  take  up  Uie  slack  yam  at 
the  end  of  each  stroke. 


boll,  hS^i  po^t,  j<J^l;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  ghin,  ben^h;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing. 
-olan, -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tlon, -^oa  =  zhun«   -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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Bprlngal— sprit 


spring  tide,  •. 

1.  Thit  Ihim  or  .iiMon  of  »|'ring ;  •prliin- 

tllllu. 

2.  (/''.)••  Tlio  lldm  at  tlio  tliiin  of  llm  iiiw 
mitt  rnll  iilooii.     At  tlicmi  tlliHiM  Dm  ttiiii  iiixl 

nil urn  In  II  HMiilttlit   llliK  Willi  thii  luilh, 

•ikI  ihilr  Jdliil  nil' it  111  riilMliitt  Mil- wiit<'r  i.f 

thn 'Jill  In  at  u  liiuxllllillli,  ttli'l   llio  tl<li<i(  urn 

(Xinill-l|llrlltly  Ihli  llUhtiit.      (/iHliii/e  .1-  t-'ttt.) 

■'  Ab  ll.»  li'rtHJ  ll'Ut.  with  t'WVK  •l.lMll. 
I'lolM  llie  iillrra  lliviclllllf  iIa'Ii 

Hymn  •  Nl«il0  If/  Varinth,  V,  H. 

■prlng' tlmo,  <■    Tim  Hmo  <>i°  >iku"><i  <>' 

•I'liiiK ;  "iiiiiiK. 

"  III  •i.r(n»^(liii«,  »ll«n  III"  "I'll  "llh  T«uril»  rjil—  " 

■prlng  tool,  •. 

(;/<!«  ;  'I'lin  llKlit  Imiii.;h  nf  tlio  Kin""  '''""'"'i 
Wliiiri.l.y  liuii.lli'Miiliil  ll(!liloliJW!l«ttrii((riii<lni(l. 

■prlng-trap,  a. 

1,  A  tiii|i  wImi.111  WlhiB  li«r  or  ilnnr  In 
oiii<ritti»l  liy  »  «|ninK  ««  »'">"  "»  Hi"  'li'l"iit  l» 
nli'itmul  liy  ony  unliiiiil  taiiipiirliiK  with  tlm 
bttlt. 

a.    A  f.illll  "f  nlrlllll  lllip. 

■prIiiK  iiBlior.  '• 

Kr.(M»i.  ■  A  llilllnli  KoiiliiiilJilliiiilh,  Hul'rrnlil 
Uuo'l'hfiirlu,     'I'll"  ritliiuln  in  lll'tnlollli. 

■prlng  valve,  ».  A  vittvn  whlnh  In  lioM 
t<i  lU  Kriit  l.y  a  »|irliiK,  i'Xi!ii|.l  iw  tt'iiipiirmlly 
(lisprMuiHl  by  tlio  Imiul  tu  ullow  tlii>  lliiw  iif 

Willi)  1'. 

■prlng  water,  >.     Wnlnr  Imiiilntt  IVom  ■ 

npi  iim,  uhiIIkHukuIhIibJ  ti ruliiwutor,  iIvim- 

Wutir.  .Vr. 

■prlng  ivheat,  «.    A  iikioIiiii  of  wlirttl  lo 

t»i  niiwii  III  thii  nl'TlllU. 

••priA  g»l(l).  •  BprlA  g»ll(l).  •■prIA 

gald  (1).  ».     |l'i"l'.   li »/.riiiiJ.  mill  iiM 

ulil.l     A  yiiiitli  ;  nil  millvii  youiiK  iiiiiii. 

"  Thini  elH^I^  two  f^rlfiualf  I'f  full  tmiilpr  ypftre*" 
Sfeiiur  .■  f.  y  ,  V.  ■.  11. 

•  sprlA  g^  (2).  '  KprlA  g^U  (2).  •  BprlA 

g^lri).  *.     l*J.  !'■'■  f»j"-i «!/'«/«.  1 

Old  H'nr :  An  (HK-IihiI  fni-m  of  mlllUit  y 
wiiut>'>i>  Tor  liiirHiiK  hIimihh,  ftiruwn,  ]ii«orii  or 
trull,  Ao. 

"  Aittt  tlili  t«at«n  wiua  Ml  tivtweue  tho  totiim  anil  ttia 

RAIItl  »M  Vtvll  fi>[Une<l  Witll  (^rJ>llfll(/M,  t'OllllMItlna. 
liiH.    mh\   ottiwr   nrllllery. '— Wtrtwrj;    #V«f»w<(; 
0n>nyfti>.  vi.l    I.,  uli.  P»llv, 

•prlAg   b&k,  n.    [KiiK-  «>'rOi(;,  muI  Out.  boo 

:^  ii  Ihu-.K.  u  Ki'Ht     (Mr«  «xlittnl.)l 

/i.m/.  ,■  .-lufi/o/w  (!(u7i(irt;,  uii  milrloiio  exronl- 
hinly   cniiiniim    111   HlHltll    AfliCH.      It  Im   tlbnllt 

Ihiifv   IniilitiH    hlnh.   tho  luuim  lynito,   vny 

■itmll  HI  tliii  ftmittlr;   tM.lour  yt.lli.wl»li  iliiii, 

whlto   l>fltirutli.      ISvt.  niii..iiii  fi.ItlH  (if  Mklii 

ftNi-oitil  rtoni  Mm  loiit  of  t)ii>  tull,  unit  ttirinlnuto 

urm-  Urn  niliMl"  of  tlm  hmk  ;  lliry  tiiti  iimmlly 

cli>ii'-<l,  l>ut  ii))tin  oiil  \slion   I  ho  unlniul  Im  hi 

TayU\  nu'llou,  untl  ilUrl.>p»n  u  Iuik"  Iilaumilm- 

Wlilto  Hptirn,  wtiluli  tu  i.llimwlmi  tiini-o»lo»|. 

'•Tli«ift/<i-ii*i(ftw*itt>t|vi>«  lU  imm*  fmiii  llm  i.i»«ll|lli>ui 

iMli  wliii'li  if  UltM  citl.pi  »*liei.  slafit.B.1  «T   !>•   I'lty 

otttiii   U.  IJiP  ImlBlit  i'(   Mvpii   ipwl.   ttthi   •(•iiielllin=»  »•( 

twi'lve  ur  lltlrlVPii  (wt,  ~tA.t"t**ri"  (>•*.->»..  l«.  M. 

■prlnfte,  v.t.  [Of.  Dut.  #i'rini;-»W  =  i»  Mixl- 
iiPl ;  tlor.  jj'riii).ri  -  a  Hprlnno.)  ISi-nimi.  v.] 
To  tml'.h  th  a  N|>iinn<i ;  to  tmmiHm. 

"  Wtli-ap  Wollfllt  (AtlBOU  tKir  llC>ltt*Nmt  l)llllf>a  UB. 

Wpi/Tiiti/aour  Bolvr-B.  wvaliik  lit  uiir  uwn  ti«||t." 
tiMUfn  *  riH. !  /Vii^«it«*.  Iv.  I. 

■pHnge.  '  Bprlndgo.  ».     IMiniNitH,  v.]     A 
m»'-i',  tt  Kill  ;  t»  miiHi)  fur  chIcUIhk  lurtli. 
"At*  wm.tl»>«fk  li-  itiy  WWII  n-rtitijr.  0»t\o: 
I  Rill  liutiy  klll'tt  wltli  iiiliiv  own  trnKottary 

•prIAg'-dr.  ».    [HnK  »yring :    ttr.] 
"  I.  t'rJinai-y  i.((ii(/tm(/(i: 

I,  Olio  who  or  tliat  whloli  aprliiKi ;  nniuvlht 
aj>iiiiliH  of  roiiiioti  K»nui. 

•  3.  A  young  plmit. 

"Tito  yMiiltv  iiitti)  Kill)  luitlilDita  .  .  .  out  tli'wn  aiuI 
•IH.Il  yimutl  tfrtiiutr*  tc  ttium  »ii'  tliblr  Mity  t'l^.tli*  "- 

3,  A  nmun  gtvon  to  vurlouii  unhnttU  :  M, 
(1)  IMl-ANlKL,  A.  1,  (1)1. 
(a)  TlieiipiUi«»Kik  (q.v.X 
(M)  'Hie  t;n»Mii>uit. 
(-t)  A  >oini^  tiuliiioii. 
"  A  iilOf)  tfitn^r  wvtuhtiil  ll|IU '— /WM,  Jftii.  U. 

II.  rfMuiml/y; 
I.  ArvSittvtitrt .' 

(0  T!»e  liniKmt  or  plact*  where  the  vertloal 


•ii|i|»>rt  to  un  urrh  toniiliiitU'H  and  tlio  nirvo 
tit  tlio  urtili  hoKliiH. 

('J)  A  lowar  votiNiioIr  of  an  arch.  IVoUMOiR.] 

(li)  Tlio  rib  of  ft  Krohn'<l  roof. 

(l)  Tlio  tMitUmi  ntotiH  of  Dm  coping  of  a 
Bal.lf. 

2.  /»..(.  ;  A  vurlnty  of  Auartcui  arvenaU 
Hutlaltl*-  for  plckllntf. 

"  ■prthg'-gMd,  i.    tHriiiNOAL(l).l 
■prlAg'-f  n6M.  i.     l^HK-  »prlngy:  .«#«.] 
I.    IIh!  i|imllly  or  Htat«  of  \w\uk  NprliiKy  ; 
iilaHtlrlty. 

"  A  (f>r(fl(/l>l«t*,  A  VltAlllr,  All  tilMtlnttVi  Nlld  Kll  Ollit- 

Uinllvn  i>ii>|M>rly  In  llin  nlr  Mlilnli  l«  «ii1y  iH|iinlliMl  l>y 
lliftt  <>(  AtUnta.  "  -  Ihitli/  TelPffrtlfn,  H«|it.   16,  UHJ. 

'i.  Tim  HtAt4i  of  nboiuidtiiK  with  HprliiKH: 
wotuoHH,  H|Hin){lni)NM,  as  of  lutid. 

■prlhg'  lAg,  ;'r,  jxtr.,  a.,  k  $.    IHphino,  v.] 

A.  A^  }>r.  /Mir.:  (Hon  tlio  vorb). 

B,  AnitUlcdim: 

1.  (trd.  I.anu- :  UIhIhk  "rahootlng  up;  loop- 

liiK.  |ii'ormiillnt{,  roUHliiK' 


nooti :  l.tutu  «/  the 
-   >•,  vf,  l^ 


"Vha  $prttti;liit/  Iroiit  II 
■  iuti :  l.ii 
Lukm, 

II.  //T.  .'  A  tlTItl  ftltpllftl 
to  hl'tlNttt  of  CtlflHO  Itl  tJir 
Hllino     HHIIHO    UN     Mlllrilt      (i> 

ImmimIh  of  proy.  AIho  np- 
I'llril  to  tUh  whuii  plarwl 
111  blind. 

C.  X.-,i/,.(,n.«...:  «ri.iN.nN(.. 

1.  'I'lm    not,    nliilii,    or   Jiroi'dml   of    ("niilriK. 
IiniphiK,  lirlHloK,  III-  proriKiiIiliR. 

"  Tlia  aiiiiilry  uariiiliiKltoiii  Rliil  il'Hiijr'riff  >i|<  «'  H"* 
w.rk«  u(  rltfliUoiiBiiM,  lit  liltiL"-i/ur*.-  Mtral  Vnb 
A.i;.i.  lit  Iv.,  I'll.  II. 
•  'i.  llriiwth,  liirrniMC. 

"  Til. '11  ii<Kk„*l  It  •"fl  witli  aliowan ;  tliuii  hUiMpot 
till,  (f'l'iifl'iiy  llirriHif  '    /'i.ii'ii  Uv.  10. 

springing  oourao,  •. 

.Iiv/i  .■  'Ihi.  lioii/.r.MiiilriiurHnof  itonenfiniu 
wliltill  nil  iiH'li  uprtliKH  or  rlmin. 

springing  lino,  «. 

.-Iro'i. .'   I  III!  Iliii'  liiMii  which  mi  anOi  I'lHim. 
■prlnglng  use,  •. 

y.liu>  .'    A  I'lilltilliKi'lll  UHQ, 

"  sprlA'  glo,    «.      [A   illiolii.   from    »jiWii(/« 
Ol.v.),  I     A  HprliiK'i'.  »  li'"'»i',  n  niinii'. 

"  AliM>>,t  rii0rl»  liinlgo  Koitirdi  (»r  *  iiiAilaRiul  niierln 
iiUatH'olo  (it  If'i-l'ii/fM  U>  tJikp  tUolii."— Carvio  Miirv<>v 
11/ r.>riiMMf  r,  liil.  U. 

)  aprlAg  !<■■,  a.    IKni;.  »j>rlii»;  ■!«»]    Poh- 
11111111  of  nprliinn  or  Wi'll». 

"  III  that  nil  but  *i,rt«ill««  ooillltry."'— «iirniM(/»«  .' 
(•.,.,|,-I...,.  ,.  :.». 

t  ■prlAg'  lat,  I.      |Kli(!.  (rprliin;  (lllllln.  Hllir. 
■  M.\    A  Hill"  BprliiK,  11  Hiiml'  slrrmii. 
"  Hut  ynt  fn.iii  iiiit  liiF  lltMn  lilll 
U>aM  tliflnlemler  l;'Wi,j/»i'(  iillll.' 

Si^'tt     JliiriHfoH,  Tl.  B7. 

■prIAg'  j^,  n.     IKlin   spriili/;  -j/.l 

1.  Ilnvlnij  "hintlrity  llkti  It  Kprlni! :  dlunUu. 
"A  llBlit,   tlitii    flulil,  or   t|>H,ij;ji   lioily."— 4«»*«  .■ 

Aiil    I'hlU^  .  rli    V. 

2.  Acooiiipunleil  or  charncltirljwl  liy  »prlii|il- 
iioiot ;  ll|{ht. 

"  Ollci  of  till)  rnlMlliUtnM  wftlknl  with  II  fliir  ll'rf'tiMI 
notion,  mill  Im  wm  t^i«*'»  olwlwt.'.-.il.  ,'.i"iMi  U.ia*tl». 
Jhii.  li  latiA. 

3.  Kill)  of,  or  ahimiiilliiK  wlUi  iiprliiiiK  ;  wtit, 
npoiiKy. 

■  WlioMi  thp  winily  or  Bmvolly  UiiiU  nm  irrint'll  or 
wol.  rulior  iimrl  lliniii  lor  anua  tlinii  ouni,  -iforti 
■H,r  ;  //ocAilflilril, 

■  BprlAk,  '  ■pri&ok, 

HpiilikUi,  tl  ntnlii. 


ISruiNM  K.   v.)     A 


aprlA'  kle,  •  epren  Ule.  "  epron  liel- 
yn.  •  Bpron  Uyll,  '•prlno  lUo,  v.l.lii. 
\\  li.ini.iil.  floMi  Ml. I,  Inn.  .-joriis;.'  (il.v.), 
Hill.  nj.KiiJiWeii  _  lo  «|.lliiklii  ;  llor.  jjui-ntrdi 
=  loHlwrklv,  tonpol.) 
A.  i'rtintUtw : 

1.  To  m'liltor  111  Hiimll  ilrop»  or  pnrllrlnn  ;  tti 
•outtfr  or  Htrow  In  lino  Ho|mnilti  [laitti'loii. 
"Tli»y  |ir»»»lil  n  KiDoii  l.miioli.  mul  ai"-!"*!*  w»l«r 
with  llio  li>oil  ovar  till,  lioKil  "-l-oo*.-  .*K'oil.l  1  o»,lv.. 
I.k.  111.,  oh.  Ill 
a.  To  lioHprllikh',  to  IwHlrow. 
•■  .lorliiU^Htf.  lu  h»  iwM'tl.  tho  wmU  »Uh  itorft" 
l-uf    «o»i.i- .  //«.l  »M1I  «t 

*  3.  To  wimh.  to  cli^fliiiio. 
'  llnvliu  uur  htMrta  ifirinttMt  tnau  Ml  arU  eon- 


•oIpiii'*  ■■- W#ftr*,#a  X  «. 


B.  hUruiisUivr  : 

1.  To  iMirforiii  III"  nnt  of  Hciitt^rliiu  a  llqold 
orally  llim  MiiliHtiimo  In  hiiiuII  pHrtlcicH. 

2.  To  rain  In  lino  ilnipK,  or  witli  ilropH  fall- 
IliK  ltifroi|iioiilly  :  iiH,  It  iHiguii  Ui  ajtrinkU. 
(Uotluil.) 

*  9.  To  fly  In  HiiiiiU  dropH  or  imrtlcles, 

■prlA'  kle,  'eprlno  klo,  >.    IHi-niNKi.E.  v.) 

1.  A  iili'iinll  lo  Hprliikhi  with,  a  nprlnklor; 
nH  II  looMi  Im-iinIi  fill  Hprllikllng  holy  walJir ;  a 
holy  WAt4tr  Hpiliiklor. 

"  Hlip  I  llotw)  klwnya  aiiivM.  mid  III  liar  hnlill  dli]  hold 
All  holy  wator  lurlncklr,  ill|il  lu  ilaow." 

>l,,-.i,«r    J'.  «.,  Ill   lIUU 

2.  A  mimll  qimiitlty  «o«l Uirpil,  a  Minhikllng. 

*  :i.  A  Mnkllii)!  KiMinil,  n  tliiklo. 

■prIAk'  lor,  ».    ll'.iiK   iipr(iiW(0;  ■".]    One 
who  iir  Hull  whloh  uprlilkluii, 

■prihk'  Ilhg.  pr.  })nr.,a.,&«.  |Hi'iimKi,B,».) 
A.  !<  B,  A'  pr.  par.  it  juirlli-lp.  ailj. :  (Hoe 
tho  vurli). 
C*  An  tntlifflantlvt  ,* 
1.  Tho  net  of  iicittt4irliig  111  HiiuiU  ilropn  or 

pni'MrloH, 

•'  Voiir  iiliiilonilly  Hliolloiia.  your  oroMliitfa.  craau- 
tiiK«.  ■■niialiiui.  t/,rlrlJtioiif*,  Ma''- tip.  Hall:  lloojul.  1. 

1^0-  1. 

•.;.  A  mnull  (luantUy  fiilllnB  In  Hoimralo 
.III. pa  iir  pnrllrli-»,  or  I'oiiilni?  Infroquoiitly  : 
uH,  u  tprlnklinfj  of  nilii. 

;i.  A  Biiinll   or  11  nioiliiml*  niinibor  illntrl- 
liiiN.il  or  mrMllcriil,  an  Ihoutih  nprlnklril  nliout. 
"  within  thco  lliiilu  thrro  nr*.  tprhikUngt  of  VMl. 
oUB  imthiiiklltlaa."— />nl/#  lW''t/rti}A.  Nov.  30,  IBB*. 

"  aprlnt,  pii.  jwr.  or  o.    IBrnKiMT.) 

■print,  ».     IKIyin.  ilonhtflll.)     A  nlmrl  raco 
lull  lit  full  npi'oil. 

"  A  Btr.'liu  1*111.1  loovftllMl  eooh  ilny.  whiuli.  l.h.wlQji 
<l..ih  .1  U.p  Rtrnlithl.  iiiTAtly  liit^Tfaio.l  with  tha  riilillBra 
hi  llio  ii'i-OO*.'  ~>1lal.i  I'ali.  m.  11017. 

Rprtnt  race,.'.  TIii.biiiiwbhSiuint(ii.v.). 

■print  runnor,  ».  Ono  who  nuiH  nprlnl- 
riir.n  ;  (I  nprllilor. 

•■  A  ■itrjnr  riiMriar  mill  footlmll.playrr  la  nilloHl  fol 
Ufa  l.y  n(H.l.lai.t.  oVai.lmlnlliK,  kiol  uvar  oirrlloli.  - 
/iiilJy  reUj'iiph,  FoU  Hi.  1BII7. 

■print'  or.  ».    IKiik.  npi'lnl;  -rr-l    The  sanie 

II.H  HriUNT-lUJNNKU  (ipV.). 

"  Thn  iiinatar,  wlin  was  well. known  In  tha  BarvlM  na 
a  vory  awlfl  Bf.rOiraP,  la  nla.,  a  |[ooa  awllnliiar."— /Hafd, 

Kali.  I'i.  u«;! 
■prlt,  I'.f.  *  (.    [A  vnrhint  of  »)i(i(  or  ajiurf, 
V.  Oi.v.).-) 

A.  /'iiin«.  •  To  tlirow  out  wlUi  forco  from 
n  lull  row  orllloo  ;  lo  Hpnrt  out. 

B.  /iilriiiij.  .•  To  »|.roiit,  to  Imd,  to  gorml- 
imlo,  IW  liiirlvy  nt^'opoil  for  iiinlt. 

»prlt(l).  «.    ISnur,  r.l    A  nhoot,  «  sprout. 

■•  I'ha  Urlay.  aflor  It  lia«  1.0011  r..iioho.l  f-.ur  dnn, 
will  awpnt  «  milo.  anil  ahow  tho  obll  or  Bi.Wf  at  tha 
r.H.t-oiul  of  llio  ooni.'— J/orfOnar     //oBbufufry. 

■prlt  (2),    '  ■prot.    "  Bpreot,    t-     lA.B. 
njirrdl  =-  n  polo.  oilK.  a  spnuil,  fnini  »i>rriltan 
=  to  iipnuit  (q.v.l;    Diit    npnVf  =  11    npilt; 
IJnii.  >;iW)il.    Sprit  mill  •prouf  aro  doubli'tn.) 
NtiutiMt : 

1,  A  illa«oiml  spar  which  mleoe  the  peak  of 
n  l...iir»  mill,  thn  lower  iiid  ro»llnK  In  a  liecl(e» 
onllo.l  thn  Siiot.lcr.    It  Borvoa  Innloiid  of  a  gnlT. 

2.  .\  li.iWHprIt  (q.v.). 
■prlt  noil,  a. 
XuulimI : 

1,  .\  foiir-cornorinl  naU  lu.nt  to  Uie  liiAHt  at 
Ita  woAtlliir  loorh,  nliil  hnvliin  Its  pnnk  6«- 
liMiiloil  l.yBiipilt.  11  l»  A  iLuimon  lorni  o{ 
null  for  lioulH. 

2.  A  null  »ot  on  tho  Lownprlt. 
,».'pr(l>ai/  iKirDf : 
A'liiif. ;  (.Son  nxtnicl). 

■■K..r  Inalaio-o,  tl.ota  la  tho  wall-known  iprthmU 
N.r>(..  a  vo"ol  «Uh  a  loaliiB-^H  that  aat,  on  a  aprll  .  . . 
It.o  o.nlOMllof  a  ,orl'-,.tlf  f"irj/..  la  l.ralloti  il|.  whan 
Ukro  111  niol  Olio  n. oat  Ik.  I-Airtul  llint  aho  hn.  l.r.\lla 
III  iHlkliiK  lo  aallora  ahool  hor."-/>,ill*  Trltar^ttK 
Ih.L  117,  ISAJ. 

.s'prif-aoii  |/iinl : 

JViiiif. ;  A  B|iar,  ooivuloimlly  UBod.  rroanlng 
Lolow  thn  bowBprll  n  lltllo  alviH  of  the 
dolphhiBtrlkor,  uml  uaoil  r..r  Boi-urlni!  the 
rliiJlni!  of  thn  jlbtiooni  and  tlylliu  ,|lb-l"Hmi. 
A  i.Alr  of  Biwi-s  pi.lnlliii;  i.l.llqiioly  downward 
At  oppoiiltn  Bhlna  of  tho  bowsprit  n^•  »oino- 
tlniM  llanil  lliBtoa.l  of  thn  «prlt  sail  yard. 
Thnsn  niv  known  as  sprit -..uill  kaI'». 


nto,  at.  rare,  amidst,  wliut.  fiUl,  f>»thor:  w6.  wit.  horo,  campl.  hor,  there;  pine.  pit.  rtre,  •Ir.  murine:  Ko.  PSt, 
or,  wore,  w^ir.  work,  who.  ■6n :  uiuto,  oitb,  euro,  unlto.  ""r,  rule.  fVlU:  try.  Syrian,    »,  09  =  o;«y-«»J«n-  kw. 


sprite— spumid 
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■prito,  •  eprlt  (H),  "  spryto.  «.    [Fr.  r^^prit 
=:  s|>ii-it,    lioiii     Lut.     apirUum,    uccuu.     of 
yintun.]     [SiMitiT.J 
"  1.  Sptrlt,  life. 

"VbW  u|i  the  tt>rUo  vith  wouiicli  lo  oniwlly." 

Hurrey  .    VirgU* ;  JUnoU  il. 

%  AHplrit,  fin  uir,  ii  liilry. 

•sprite'  ful.' sprite  rul-lJP.&c.  [SiuiaHT- 
vv\.,  Mi'iuiiini-nr.i.v,  9n'..\ 

'  sprlt-lng,  "  spryt  Ing,  «.    [Spiuitino.] 

Spl'dck'  fit,  (I,  A  nintnr  wIh-cI  IiaviiiR  roK- 
IlUf  iirNJi-riluiiH  IVc'tii  itH  prTipiuiry,  dfinlgncKl  to 
art,  ii|)iiii  tlio  linkH  ••('  It  driving  chulu.    AIho, 

OIIH  I'f  MUcll   proJcttiollH. 

sprookot  -wheel,  n.    a  wln-^l  imvlng 

(•lU'i,  kclH.        [  ItAf)   Wlllll..] 

■pr6d,  n.  [Gael,  sprodh ;  Irish  s;i/-'.(!/i  =  a 
Hi.iiil.,1    A  salmon  In  ItH  hccoikI  yi-ar.    U'rov.) 

•  sprdhR,  jrrft.  ofv.    [Si'KiNu,  v.] 

•proo.  sprew  (ow  om  6),  spr^o,  <.    (Dut. 

I'athoi. :  TliruMli.    {Scutch,) 

sprdt,  s.  [The  MiuiK'  wiuii  fiK  njyrnut.]  [Hpuat 
(:;),  fl.)     A  kiii.l  oliii,-.!!.     (Scotr.li.) 

spr^t»  •  sprut,  "  sprute.  v.L     [o,   Vr. 

Hiu'iilii  ;  Kdw  Gur.  s[iititiui,  Hpruttav ;  Dut. 
epniltai;  Oer.  njivumui ;  Icol.  xitrftta=.U) 
»I.tirl,  or  Hjmut  t>iit  wiitiT,  to  Mi)rnut  (pii.  t. 
BpruU,  ]A.  Hpruttu,  m.  par.  sprutbiu.) ;  A.S. 
jjrrctj/an-  (pa.  t.  Kjireat,  pa.  par.  B;)ro(en)  -  tfi 
Bprout.  Alllod  U)  H/rrlt,  nj>r(it,  Hjmrt,  njmtter, 
ajHiLUir,  arxl  a  doiiblrt  ot Hpout  ('i.v.),J 

1.  To  Hhoot,  UM  the  hwA  of  a  ptiint;  to 
genninuto;  to  bugin  to  k^ow  ;  to  put  out 
sliontH. 

"TliHy  nra  nr>  utiicr  tlifiii  h\u]»  tprouUnff  toorlh,"— 
P.  Hftllnnd:  I'llHio.  bk.  xvll.,  i-li.  xxl. 

*  2.  To  Mlinot  Into  rattilllcatioiiH. 
"Vitriol  U  iii>t  to  tiirnut  with  iimliitiirij,"— flaon. 

3.  To  K^ow,  like  tlio  HhootH  of  pIuntH  :  an,  A 
dtrcr'H  ImriPH  uprout. 

"4.  To  proceed,  to  Hlioot. 

"Till)  liottrtlimt  urntltiKlo  .  .  ,  njirmifii ov\^\f\a.\\y  iT<n\\ 
ttiH  i-ni'tliy  |>rliiol]}l»  "t  ^nMAnXwonV^Hiiarch :  JAyM 
^  iVatnrtt,  vul.  1.,  pt.  II..  uli.  xxlll. 

Spr^t.  «.  [Dut.  Hpruit;  Icol.  sproti;  Gor. 
i(y.nM«.|    [Si-riouT,  t'.) 

1.  'I'lic  Kli'iot  or  binl  of  a  plant ;  a  slioot 
frmii  Mic.  Hcf'l,  or  from  tho  Htinup,  or  from  Um 
root  nr  u  plant  or  tree,  ur  j'toni  tlie  end  of  a 
brancti. 

"Tu  thia  kid,  takan  outot  tlio  wonili,  worn  lirniiL[)it 
In  tho  Nxidur  tprnutu  uf  nhrubn  ;  niij,  iift^T  It  liiul 
tAHtiul  t(  lii-Ktm  to  vnt  of  HiK.'h  rin  aru  Uid  u»ual  (uod  of 
gniit*.  -«'i|/     ''n  (A*  (.'rmri'in. 

2.  (I'f):  MruHHctlH  Hprouts  (r|.v.). 

3.  (i'^):   A  buTi<;li  of  twIgH.     (Amrr.) 

BprU9e,    a.    it   »,      [For    Spruce   (lejither)  = 
I'l  iin^t.ui  (Ii'u.Mm;i).     To  ilrum  nprweJy  was  to 
drewM  al'tiT  the  I'lUHHlnn  nianner.    {Skmt.y] 
A^  An  adji'xtivn: 

*  1.  UrlHk,  dftHhlng,  Hprightly. 

"Now  my  j/iruco  cuiuimiilout.'— Ma^i;]. .-  Tamijiu 
itftho  Shraw.  Iv.  I, 

•2.  Trhn,  neut.     {Mlltnn.) 
3.  Dandllled ;    neat    without  elegance    or 
dignity. 

"  In  ao  na«taiid  »iirtii-n  nm\y  ' 

Utaumrmt :  liemndie  of  /mvo. 

B.  Aa  Huhntantlvf,  : 
.  I.  Ordinary  language  : 

*  I,  The  Hanie  oh  HriiucK-LRATnER  (q.v.). 
2.  The  Harn<!  as  HPUiK;i'Mii':i:K  ((j.v.). 

II.  li'if.  :  The  s/iiim!  uh  Hl'liUCK-Flli  (q.V.). 

spruce  boor,  ».  A  fertiH-nU;d  liquor 
niJtJi-  lioiii  I  lie  l(;av<;M  and  Hniall  brancheH  of 
thr  Hpriiecvfh,  or  from  tin-  r!HM('nce  of  fijiruoe, 
boiled  with  Kiigar  oi'  nioliiHxeH,  and  fmiiwutfA 
witli  ye/iHt.      It  in  UHelul  uh  an  antl-Heorhutie, 

spruce  fir,  ». 

H"!. :  A  j'opiilar  name  for  many  specieH  of 
the  gcnim  AbleH  (q.v.),  Hpi-elf,  Ahlea  exc.elmi,  a. 
Hue  evergreen  which  HometltneH  reacbeM  it 
h(d«ht  of  100  feet,  with  a  HtratKht,  tbniiKli 
not  very  thick  trunk,  and  a  regular  pyruniidaj 
form.  Leaves  Mc.nlterr'fl  cfimdly  round  tlie 
twigs  ;  fonr-corneri'd,  mueionalc,  dull  gn-'ii  ; 
cones  cyllndrinnl,  oendiilouM,  with  lihint,  sinu- 
ate, slightiy  t/»ritli('d  H'aleH.  It  U  a  ntilive 
of  I  lie  north  of  (U'riiiaiiy  and  N'-rway,  wlierire 
It  1m  ofli-n  ealUr'i   the   Norway  spruee.     It  in 
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commonly  planU^d  In  Britain,  and  affords  an 

exi-flirnt  Hhelt<T  for  gnnm.     Uh  t  imber  couhM. 

tuti'H  white  deal.     It  is  not  hii  durablt)  as  the 

Hcotcjh   pine,  but  Is  prized  fur  iiiant;*,  sparH, 

Hcalloldlng  nohiM,    &c,       In    Norway  It  Utkes 

seventy  or  eighty  yiiurs  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

By  liieisloii  It  ylehis 

a  lesin  whence  tur- 

jx-ntlne    and    Bur* 

gundy  pitch  are 

matuirnci  iirr>d,  The 

Whlt^^Hpru(ui(h(  I 

aUiii)  has  tlie  h'livi  i 

HomewhatKl'UK-oui, 

rather  pungent;  tlm 

cones  narrow,  oval, 

tapering,  with  eviii, 

undivldcc)  NiMiles. 

It  is  found  In  North 

America,    wlune    it 

reaches  the  height 

of  forty  U)  (Ift.y  lei-t. 

Tho   Black   Hpruce 

ts  A.    nigra,    from 

the  very  cold  jinrts 

of  North  America. 

It  grows  to  Mrverity 

ondgiity  feel  high.   'I'lie  timber  is  very  valuable. 

Ani'ther  (fnltcMl  Htat<iH  HperinH  In  A.  rubra,  tho 

Ui'(lS|iru(('.    A.riinadniHiH^  Dm  Unnilock  Spjuce, 

is  al.iitiilant  in  Iho  forcHlM  of  Hm'  iiorlb.    There 

aro  Mnvi'Tiil  very  large  spc^ch'H  in  Mm  wi-Ht,  I'Mpii- 

clally  A.  linuytimi,  whjrli  (ittains  a  holght  of 

2(A)    f'"'t,    and    lurniH   iminfUiHo    IomihIh   lu    the 

mountain  diHirietH.     |  II  i,:Mi,o<  Khi-itrcK.] 

spruce  Icattaor,   h.       PruHHian    leather; 

prur,-. 

Spruoo-OObro,  «.   Brown  or  y(dlowo(!hrf)* 

SprU90*  t'.^  ^  I.    [.Si'iu;*.'!':,  a.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  trim  or  dress  lu  a  spruce 
manner  ;  to  dress  up  ;  to  prink, 

"Thmi  '([iiii  I>oii  l'Nlttiii;u 
Ti.  tpruca  hiM  iilitiiiuN,'  Afora:  Sung cf  thn Houl,  I.  II.  .ID. 

B.  IntraiiH.  :  To  <ln;ss  one's  Belf  with 
altectc^d  neatnoMH. 

H  To  Apriice.  up:  To<iresH  s])rnc(;ly  ortrlndy. 

"Hiiliiiri'iU  w'.til.l  lint,  lin  iirf.ii  'if  llciriimi)hrodlti»<, 
till  >ih(i  hiul  g/irui-Kil  u/t  tiirr  MUlf  l\rni."'~/lurtiin  :  Aim' 
•if  Mvlanrholu,  i>,  IlllB, 

Spru^O'-li^,  (uhv,  (Eng.  Hpruce;  -ly.]  In  a 
HjM'Uce  munnor;  wlIJi  extreme  or  allectcd 
ncatm-ss. 

"  Itowiira  of  men  who  lirn  iiti>  »/iriirnl}/  t\rni>ntii\." 
Vrmt/ri-im  :  Ovid  ImiliUrd. 

sprU^O'  ndss,  «.  [Kug,  apntre:  -neHn.]  The 
ipialiiy  nr  HiJtte  of  being  spruce;  neatnitss 
without  elegance. 

"  Now  111  tho  thiio  of  tpruoiinrti.  our  plnyH  follow  tim 
iili'ciirHH  of  our  liHTtwKutn."—  MUlUlctun  :  /loarlnt/  Oirl. 
(To  lh«  \U-M\i't.) 

"sprU9'-l  fy.  'sprii9  I  fie,  v.t.  [Rng. 
HpruiT. ;  null.  ///.  ]  To  make  s])ruco  or  lino. 
((Jutfirave, :  s.v.  piinpar.) 

Bpr&e  (I),  ».     [ICtyni.  doubtful.] 

Ii'oundbifi : 

1.  The  liigat/e  of  a  mould,  tlirough  which 
the  metal  is  poured. 

'Z.  'I'he  piece  of  metal  al,t;ached  trt  a  casting, 
n(!eiipylng  the  gate  through  which  tin!  mct^it 
was  jiountd. 

X  A  jiii^eeof  metal  orwornl  iiHerl  l»y  a  moulder 
in  makhig  the  Ingute  through  the  sand. 

spruo  (2),  ».    (Spboo.) 

sprtig.  v.t.  fCf.  aprack  and  aprnr^.]  To  make 
sniiiit.     {I'rav.) 

H  Tospruyvp:  To d reus  neatly;  to  sprueo 
up. 

sprtig,  8.   [Perhaps  from  itpruft,  v.]    A  sparrow. 

(Srotrh.) 

spriing,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  k  a.    [Sprino,  v.] 
A.  'St  B.  Ah  prut.  &  pa.  pa/r. :  (See  tlio  verb). 

C.  Ah  adjective : 

1,  Htralned,  cracked  :  as,  a  sprung  bat. 

2,  Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 

/h-titt, 

sprfint,  r.l.  flOiym.  doubtful ;  but  perluijiH 
coniM-i't^rd  with  Hprout  ((|.v.).] 

1,  To  Hjirlng  up  ;  to  germhuite,  U>  Bprout. 

2.  To  spring  forwanl  or  outward. 

Iinnr  hiiiiK"  <if  IhVMtIf ;  hpk  !  liow  It  f;>runf« 

oil'l,  ■ 

ir«l//«  ■  Rural  flam«l,  III. 


3.  To  brltitlu  up;   to  show  sudden  resont' 

merit.     {Aiiitr.) 

•priUnt,  n.  &  8.    [8PRUNT,  v.] 

A.  Ah  adj.:  Active,  vigorous,  lively,  brUk 

B.  As  9iibHt<intii'n  : 

1.  A  leap,  a  spritig. 

2.  A  Mt<M'p  iiMcent  In  n  road.    (I'rov.) 

3.  Anytldng  short  and  not  easily  beut 

■pHint'-l^,  adv.     [Krig.  »prunt ;  -ly.] 

1.  Vigorously,  youthfully;  liko  a  young 
man. 

2.  Neatly,  trimly,  spnieely. 

"  Unw  do  I  look  t'>  dfty  ?  (ini  1  not  drnut 
Npi-untl  1/ 1 "         /hut  Jfitinin  :  liavil  tt  itn  Au,  iv.  L 

spriish,  a.    [Ui'iiuaic,  a.]    (Scotck.) 

spry,  <i.  [8w.  dial.  uprjiOff  —  vary  lively,  sklt- 
I IhIi  ;  sprng,  npral:,  uprdLfir  —  siiliiti'd,  nn-tt-le- 
Honn-.  Allied  to  «;<r«(:A:((i.v.).]  Ai-Ilvi!,  nimble, 
lively,  shaip,  win*y.     {Vniejly  Aiiier.) 

spud,  s.  [Proli.  a  corrupt,  of  npadc  ;  but  Cf. 
I'an.  H]}yd ;    leol.  «;yr>(  =  a  spear;   Kng.  Hpit 

(1),  «.i 

•  I.  A  short  knife. 

"  My  Mft'il  tliONM  ni^tthiH  from  tli«  atniiu*  niiii  imrt, 
No  ktilfo  no  kuoii  i-i  wuud  llji^u  from  my  hvui  I." 
ftuf(ft:  ra>turiU  IHul'>yui>  i\Tii»). 

2.  Anything  short  and  thick;  specllleally— 
(1)  A  piece  of  dougli  boiled  In  fat.  (Amer.} 
i'2)  A  polat^).     (frinh.) 

"  Itiit  It  wiui  miiliii-iitly  n  'H|lI^od  tlin  itlotiuh.*  Aii|H>od 
tho '*//»</»' Hiid  tliij  nciidBdny."— AV.i/J,  Miiroli  I'J,  mn7. 

3.  A  sharp,  slraiglit,  narri>w  Kpade,  with  a 
long  handle.  It  Is  used  for  diKgiug-puHt-holrH, 
and  digging  f>ut  heavy-rooted  weeds,  such  aH 
burdock,  thIsUes,  &c. 

"  IIh  coiiiimi  uttoii  lilin  Kruhhliu'  thlittua  witb  • 
t/iutt."  -Suturdat/  Unutnw.  bi!i!.  i.  IMna.  p.  7117. 

1.  A  kind  rtf  small  Hpudo  with  a  short 
handle,  for  use  with  ono  hatid. 

6.  A  Kpude-shaped  inii)lemcDt,  used  In  flab- 
ing  foi-  broken  tools  in  a  widl. 

spiio,  V.  &  .1.    [Hpkw.] 

spun  zio,  sp&r  zlo  (z  ttH  y),  n.  [Vv.  itpoltsr, 
from  Lat.  hjiuUo  —  to  rob,  to  spoil  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  8poll,  bfioty, 

2.  Scots  I. aw  :  The  taking  away  of  niovablf* 
goods  In  tin;  pOHSi^Hsion  of  anotln-r,  agiiiiiMl 
the  dcehir'd  will  of  tho  person,  or  without 
the  (jrder  of  law. 

Sp^ko,  H.     [Hpook.]    a  spirit,  a  spectre, 

■pillo,  fl.     [O.  Vr.  enpaule ;    Pr.  ^.pauU  ■=:  ttu 

hh'iulder.]     [Hi'auld.J 

spulo-bone,  h.    The  bladir-brine. 
"Ther«'i(  iiojiiurklu  luft  on  tha  ipul»-bane.''—Seott: 
llrUUi  »>f  iMmmermonr,  oil.  xvlll. 

Sptir  lor,  H.  [For  apoolfr.]  (8pooi..1  On« 
|■lJIJll•'^|'d  V<\  luKpect  yarn,  to  see  that  It  li 
well  Kpun  and  lit  for  tlie  loom.     \I'tov.\ 

Spill' -zfe  (zasy),  «,    [Hpijii.zik.I 

spu-nmr'-  r^,  »•  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  \ji\,.apuma 
— '  foani.j 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Gnstfiromycctous  Fungals. 
Sirunuirifi  alha  looks  Ilko  white  froth,  and 
KiowM  on  grasses,  &c. 

Spume,  H.  [Lat.  ST^UTna  =  foam,]  Frotli, 
Heiini,  foam  ;  frothy  matter  rlwlng  on  lir|uor 
or  lluid  snliHtanCes  In  boiling,  elfervescencc, 
or  agitation. 

"Thener  nitre,  nnlphur,  »Hd  the  (t»ry  Minima 
Of  flit  hltuiriiiii  "  TfutrHton  :  nummer,  1,101, 

spiinie,  v.t.    [Hpitmr,  «.] 

1.  To  froth,  t^i  foam. 

2.  To  sjKtom, 

*  spurn' 'iS  oils.  a.    [I-At.  BpumenH.]     Foamy, 

lioljiy,  spumoim. 

"Ill  tlid  D^fuwoijiaiid  will  ry  or  Uitimiih  niolNliiri)  of 
tho  ntifd  In  coiittiliiod  n  body  of  ii  iiioni  HidnLiioiiii  or 
aJ'ri'dl  coii(ilfit«iji;y."— <)/orfl  ;  JminortnfUy  tif  tha  H(i%U, 
l.k.  11.,  r:h.  xlv. 

"  spu  in6s'  90n90,  «.  [Rng.  BjmmeMmd); 
-i<'.\  riie  quality  or  state  of  being  HpumeM* 
Clint ;  tin-  Htate  of  foandng  or  being  foamy. 

*  Spu-m6s'-99nt,  «.      [I-al.   trpumfmre.nH,  pr. 

par.  'A  y-jiumi xri,      to  grow  fojiiny,  from  ^/-w ma 
---  foam.]  IleHi-nibllog  froth  or  fonrn  ;  foaming. 

*8piim'-fd,  «.  [HpTfMB,]  Hpunious,  frothy, 
tVmining. 


boil,  b6^;  p^t,  j^^l;  cat,  90U,  cborus.  9hln.  boncb:  go,  ^em;  tbln,  tbls;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenopbon,  o:flst.    pb  =  £ 
-«lan,  -tlan  —  sh^iL.    -tlou,  -sion  —  sbiin;  -(Ion,  -Qlon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  -  sbus.    -ble,   die,  iiic.  -^  b^l,  dvL 
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spumiferous— spurgall 


•  spu-fllif '-Cr-OUS,  tt.     ILat.  spumu  =  fi'ani, 

;iu  ijtiv  =  to  bear.]   Produeiiig  foamor  spumi-. 

Bpum'-i-nesB,  s.  (Eng.  s/mmy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spuiiiy. 

spum'-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sjnmosiis,  from  s-piana 
=  loam.]  Consisting  of  froth  or  foam  ;  frotliy, 
faamy. 

"  The  gpttmoM  and  florid  aUte,  which  the  tilotwi  nc- 
qiiirea  in  niwaiiiif  through  the  lunga  —ArttutinKit . 
On  Atimeiiti,  eh.  u 

•  spum'-y,  a.    [Eng.  spurMe) ;  -y.] 

1.  Tlie  same  as  Spomous  (q.v.). 

■•  From  hoth  the  wouutls  giisbd  forth  the  tpumjj  gore,' 
Oay  :  Tlie  Death  uf  ttcstus. 

2.  Covered  witli  foam. 

'•  The  Tiber  now  their  spumi/  keels  divide." 

Brooke :  Conttantia. 

epnn,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  k  a.    [Spin,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

C.  As  adj. :  Worlsed  by  si'iuiiing. 

spun-gold,  s-  •*■  flattened  silver-gilt 
wir. ,  «  "uud  oil  a  thread  of  yellow-silk. 

spun-silk,  s.  A  cliean  article  produced 
fn.iu  sliort-libred  and  waste  silli,  in  contra- 
dict! ii.tiriii  to  tlie  long  tlbres  wound  from  tlie 
coc.oii  and  thrown.  It  is  frequently  mixed 
witli  cotton. 

spun-silver,  s.  Thread  of  coarse  silk  or 
singles,  wound  with  flattened  silver  wire. 

spun-yam,  s. 

NaiU. :  A  line  formed  of  a  number  of  yarns 
twisted  togetlier,  but  not  laid  up.  Used  for 
seizings,  serving-,  &LC. 

.^pune,  s.    [Spoon.]   (ScoiJi.) 

spunge,  .s.  &  V.    [Sponoe,  s.  &  v.] 

spun'-ger,  s.    [Sponger.] 

spunk,  •  sponk,  *spunok,  s.    [Ir.  &  Gael. 
sponc  =  sponge,  tinder,  touchwood,  fi'om  Lat. 
spongia  =  a  sponge  (q.v.).] 
X  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Touchwood  ;  tinder  made  from  a  species 
of  fungus  ;  amadou. 

*■  To  nittke  white  powder  ;  it  ia  am-ely  mam-  wiiyea 
feiLsible  :  the  beet  1  know  is  by  the  powder  of  rotten 
willows,  sp'tnlc.  or  touch-wood  jireyared  might  IJerhaiia 
noike  It  Timet."— Sroaiie ;  ruliar  Erroun.  bk.  11.. 
ch-  V. 

2.  A  match,  a  small  piece  of  -wood  dipped 
in  sul^linr  ;  a  spark. 

"  Asjinxlto'fire  in  the  red-room. "—Scott."  Ouy  Man- 
neriii'j,  cb.  xi. 

3.  A  quick,  ardent  temper  ;  mettle,  spirit. 
II.  BoL  :  Polyponis  igniariiis. 

■punk -y,  spiink-io,  a.  &  s.    (Eng.  spunk ; 
-y-\ 

A^  As  adjective : 

1.  Spirited,  mettlesome,  fiery,  irritable. 

"  Erakine  a  tpmikle  Xorlaud  biUle." 

Burni :  Cry  &  Prayer. 

2.  Applied  to  a  place  supposed  to  be 
haunted,  from  the  frequent  appearance  of  the 
ignis  faiuus. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  ignis  fatuus,  or  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

2.  A  person  of  a  fiery  or  irritable  temper. 

spur. "spore, •  spor ro, " spure, * spurre, 

s.     [A.S.  spiira,    spora  =  a  spur;   cogii.    with 

Dut.  sjioor=;a 

spur,  a  track ; 

Icel.  sport; 

Dan.  spore  ; 

Sw.  sporre ; 

O.  H.  Oer. 

sporo ;  M.  H. 

Cer.    sjiiir; 

Ger.  s}ifirjL, 

all  =  a  spur  ; 

Eng.  spoor  ; 

Icel.  spor; 
Ger.  spur  =  a 
track,  a  spoor 

(q.v.).]  T-   '^=i=Qn 

L  Ordinary  sprits. 

l^ngw'ie  :  ^  rrankish  doth  cent.l:  b.  Norman  ; 

1    Ulcrallv:        c  Henry  IV.:  i.  Henry  Vl.;  c  Ed- 
„,    "  "  ward  I-V. :/.  Edward  IV.:  n.Beniy 

(1)    An    in-        VII.;  J.Henrv  VIII.  ;i.Eii2..i»tli; 

Strlinient    at-       j.  A  Jingling  Spur  |E]ijil«tbh   *. 

tanVipd  tn  tbo        Cromwell :    /.    A    OaniK-idM    N'ur 

tached  to  tne        (j„m„  n.i;  „.  a  Oamlmdo  spur 

heel,  and  hav-       (WilLiam  III. :  n.  GeoIBe  I. 

in^  a  rowel  or 

wiieel  of  points  to  prick  a  horse's  side.    The 

rim  is  the  part  inclosing  tlic  lieel  of  the  boot ; 


tlie  neck,  tlie  part  between  the  rowel  and  rim. 
[KowEL.1  Sliurs  were  the  special  ba.lge  of 
kniglitliood ;  lunce.  To  win  one's  spiira  =  to 
become  a  knight,  uud.  generally,  to  achieve 
the  utmost  one  can  in  any  line  or  profession  ; 
to  attain  tlie  highest  eminence. 

••  Willi  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaaght. 
With  spur  and  bridle  undeHled,' 

Byron :  Maseppa,  ix. 

♦  (2)  Tlie  largest  and  principal  root  of  a  tree. 
"  By  the  epu  rs  plucked  up  the  pine  aiol  cedar." 
'  *-        «-  Shalieip. :  TempeA,  V. 

(3)  Something  which  projects  ;  a  snag. 

(4)  Tlie  hard-pointed  projection  on  a  cock's 
leg,  which  serves  for  defence  and  attack. 

"The  cock,  for  inaUnce.  hath  his  tpurK,  and  be 
strikes  bis  feet  inwani  *Mtb  singular  atreugtb  and 
order."— y/u/«.-  Orig.  of  .UankinU,  p.  ae. 

(5)  ,\  mountain,  or  mountain  mass,  shooting 
out  from  a  range  of  mountains,  or  from  ano- 
tlier  mountain,  and  extending  for  some  dis- 
tance in  a  lateral  or  rectangular  direction. 

"Fin.-illy  gaining  the  height  of  the  first  apurthat 
bariea  tbeir  way."— Field,  Feb.  19.  1867. 

(6)  A  sea  swallow.    (Prov.) 

2.  Fif. :  Anything  that  seems  to  goad,  spur, 
or  impel  to  action  ;  a  goad,  an  incitement,  an 
incentive,  a  stimulus. 

"His  ferociona  temper  needed  no  spttr ;  yet  a  ipur 
was  applied."— J/acau/(xj/ ;  JIfSt.  Eny.,  ch.  v. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Aiuit. :  The  angle  at  which  the  arteries 
leave  a  cavity  or  trunk.    (DmiQlison.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  buttress. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  [Ualcak(2).] 

(2)  (P(.)  .-  Little  stunted  branches  on  a  tree, 
flower  buds,  the  growth  of  which  has  been 
retarded  because  they  are  about  to  put  forth 
flower  buds  instead  of  leaves.     (LiruUey.) 

(3)  A  grain  of  rye  affected  wiUi  ergot. 

4.  Carp. :  A  strut  or  brace  strengthening  a 
rafter  or  stiflening  a  post. 

5.  Fortification: 

(1)  A  tower  or  blockhouse  in  the  outworks 
before  the  port. 

(2)  A  wall  that  crosses  part  of  a  rampart 
and  connects  it  to  the  interior  work. 

6.  Hydr.-eng. :  A  projection  carried  out 
from  the  bank  of  a  river  to  deflect  the  current 
and  protect  the  bank.  It  is  madeof  inasimry, 
of  piles,  or  ot  earth  revetted  by  gabions  or 
fascines. 

7.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  sole  with  spikes,  to  enable  a  seaman  to 
stand  on  a  whale  while  flensing  it. 

(2)  A  prong  on  the  arm  of  some  forms  of 
anchor,  to  assist  in  turning  the  lower  arm 
from  the  shank. 

8.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  sliore  extending  from  the  bilgeway, 
and  fayed  and  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  on  the  stocks. 

(2)  A  curved  piece  of  timber,  serving  as  a 
half-beam  to  support  a  deck  where  a  hatch- 
way occurs. 

(3)  A  compass  timber  or  knee,  having  one 
arm  bolted  to  the  dock-beams  and  a  vertical 
arm  bolted  to  the  bitts,  which  are  addition- 
ally secured  thereby. 

1(1)  Battle  of  Spurs : 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  two  battles  in 
which  the  Fi-ench  were  defeated  at  Guine- 
gate  near  Courtrai :  (1)  by  the  Flemings  m 
1302;  (2)  by  the  English  and  Austrians  in 
1513.  These  battles  are  said  to  have  been  so 
named,  because  the  losers  "used  their  spurs 
more  than  their  swords."  In  the  fir.st  case,  a 
more  probable  reason  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
fact  that  "  the  Flemings  took  at  Courtrai 
four  thousand  pairs  of  gilt  spurs,  which  were 
only  worn  by  knights.  These  Velly,  happily 
enough,  compares  to  Hannibal's  three  bushels 
of  gold  rings  at  Caiiuai."  (HaXlam:  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  i.,  pt.  i.,  note.) 

(2)  On  the  spar  of  the  moment:  On  the  im- 
pulse felt  at  the  moment ;  without  considera- 
tion. 

"  He  inoBt  likely  regrets  now  havinK  acted  on  the 
tpur  of  the  moment."— Duily  Tcleffraph,  Dec.  25.  1686. 

spur-gear,  spur-gearing,  s. 

Much. :  Gearing  in  which  spur-wheels  are 
used. 

spur-maker,  s.  One  whose  occuiiation 
is  to  nialie  siuiis. 

spur-pruning,   s.    A  mode  of  pruning 


trees,  by  which  one  or  two  eyes  of  the  jireced 
ing  year's  wood  are  left,  and  the  rest  cut  off, 
uo  as  to  leave  short  rods. 
spur-rowel,  s.    Tiie  rowel  of  a  spur. 

"  Put  f.-atbera,  bullets,  and  Kpurrowett  in  a  box."— 
—More:  Immortality  of  t)ie  .Son/,  bk.  ii..  ch.  it 

spur-royal, 'spur-rial,  "spur-ryal, 

<.    A  gold  coin  lirst  made  in   the  reign  ol 
Edward   IV.     In  the  reign  of  James  1.,  its 


SPUR-ROVAL. 


value  was  15s.  So  called  from  having  on  the 
reverse  a  sun  with  four  cardinal  rays  issuing 
from  it,  so  as  to  support  a  resemblance  to  the 
rowel  of  a  spur.  The  illustration  is  abont 
half  the  size  of  the  coin. 


spur-shell,  i 

Zool :  The  genus  Imperator  (q.v.),  in  allu- 
sion to  Its  old  name  Calcar,  and  to  the  fact 
that,  seen  from  above,  the  shell  somewhat 
resembles  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 

spur-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Petitia.  domingensis. 
spur-valerian,  s. 
Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Centranthus. 
*  spur--way,  s.    A  narrow  way  for  horses ; 
a  bridle-liath. 

spur-wheels,  s.  pi. 

Mach.:  The  ordinary  form  of  cog-wheels. 
The  cogs  are  radial  and  peripheral,  and  are 
adapted  to  engage  counterpart  cogs  on  another 
wheel.  The  pitcli-lines  of  the  driving  and  the 
driven  wheel  are  in  one  plane 

spur-wing,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  bird 
having  a  horny  spur  or  spurs  on  the  shoulders 
of  the'wings.    [Palamedeid^.] 

spur-winged-goose,  s. 

Ornith, :  Pleclropterusgambensis,  from  north- 
ern and  western  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  goose  ;  upper  parts  of  body 
glossy  black,  with  metallic  reflections  ;  under 
pans  white  ;  bend  of  wing  with  a  large  blunt 
spur,  which  is  sometimes  double. 

spur-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :    Ranunculus  Flammula,      (Britten  <i 
Holland). 
spur,  "  spurre,  v.t,  &  i.    [Spue,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  prick  with  spurs  ;  to  urge  to  a  fast«r 

pace  with  spurs. 

"  Besolv'd  to  learn,  he  epurr'd  bis  fiery  steed." 

Dryden  -  Palamon  *  Arcitc,  Ii.  249. 

2.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  spurs ;  to  put 
spurs  on  ;  to  attach  spurs  to  :  as,  A  traveller 
booted  and  spurred, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  urge,  encourage,  or  incite  to  action ; 
to  instigate,  to  impel,  to  goad. 

"  With  their  power  to  imsheath  the  taste  and  tpur 
the  flagging  appetite."— Scriiners  .Uagazme,  August. 
187T.  p.  477. 

•  2.  To  hasten.   (Shakesp. :  Coriolamis,  i.  10.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.  :  To  spur  one's  horse  to  make  it  go 
ast  or  faster  ;  to  ride  fast. 

"  But  all  spiirtt  after,  fast  as  they  mote  fly. 
To  reskew  her  from  slmniefull  villauy. 

Spenser :  f.  Q..  III.  i.  18. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  press  forward. 

"Some  bold  men.  though  they  begin  with  iiiRnit* 
ignoi-ance  and  erronr.  yet.  by  apurrimj  on.  rehne  tueui- 
selvca."— (rrew. 

2.  To  urge,  to  impel,  to  incite,  to  instigate, 

"  Self-interest,  as  we  there  show,  ipnji-ing  to  action 
by  hoi.es  and  fears."— lVnr6»r(on.-  Divine  Legatiofi, 
bii.  I..  S4. 

*  spur'-gall,  <•.<.    [Eng.  spur,  and  gaU.\    To 
wound  or  gall  with,  or  as  with  a  spur. 

"  I  am  ridden.  Tranio. 
Andapnr  ffi7r<it*.thelifeof  p.itience. 

B^aitin.  Jt  FleU  :    Woman  s  rnic.ii.t. 


Ste.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here.  cam?l,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  ouh,  ciiro,  ^nite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try. 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
Syrian,    as,  <»  =  e ;  ey  =  a:  qn  =  kw. 


spurgall— spy 


■i-i.  I 


•»pur'-gall.  5.   [Spuuoall.  I'.]  A  place  gallGd 
or  exconateii  by  iiiucli  using  of  tlit  spur. 

■purge,  5.     [O.  Fr.  spurger,  espurger  =  to 
purge  ;  Lat.  expurgo:  ex  =■  out,  and  purge  =■ 
to  purge. J 
Bot. :  The  gonus  Euphorbia  (q.v.). 

spurge-flax.  s. 

Bot.  :  Daphne  Gnidium. 

spurge  hawk-moth.  5. 

Entom. :  Deihpkila  euphorhice.  Fore  wings 
gray,  with  blotches  and  bands  of  olive-brown, 
hind  wings  pink,  with  black  bhttclies  and 
bands,  and  at  the  anal  angle  a  snowy-white 
mark  ;  thorax  and  abdomen  olive-brown,  with 
black  and  white  lines  and  spots.  The  larva 
feeds  on  spurges. 

Spurge-laurel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Daphne  Ijuweola, 
Spurge-olive,  s. 

Bot. :  Daphiie  Mezeremn. 

■purge'-wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  spurge^  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Iris  /(stidissima. 

2.  (P/.)'  The  order  Euphorbiaceae. 

*  spurg'-ing,  5.     [Spurqe.]     Purging. 


spiir'-i-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  spuriw5=  bastard.] 

1.  Not  legitimate ;  bastard. 

"  Your  Sciiiioa.  Ctesars.  Pouipeys,  and  ^oiir  Catos, 
These  eoUa  on  eai'th,  are  all  the  tpurnnu  )>rood 
Of  violaUsil  iiiaida."  Addison  :  Cato,  iL  1. 

2.  Nut  proceeding  from  the  true  source,  or 
from  tlie  source  pretended ;  not  being  what 
it  pretends  or  appears  to  be ;  not  genuine  ; 
counterfeit,  false. 

"  To  mistake  your  genuine  poetry  for  their  spuriout 
productions." — [h-yden:  Juvennl.    (Dedio.) 

Spurious-disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  dis(?;ise  wliich  is  mistaken  for 
another,  as  spurious  croup,  hydrocephalus, 
&c.  • 

spurious-wing,  s.    [Bastabd-wimo.] 

spiir'-i-OUS-ly,   adv.     [Eng.   spurious;    -ly.] 
In  a  spurious  manner  ;  falsely,  counterfeitly. 

"The  child  had  been  xpttriousJt/  passed  upon  Vir- 
gin ius  for  his  own." — Webster:  Tragedy  of  Applua  & 
Virginia. 

apiir'-i-ofis-liess,  s.     [Eng.  spurious ;  -ness.] 

1.  Illegitimacy,  bastardy  ;  the  state  of  being 
of  illegitimate  birth. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  spurious, 
false,  counterfeit,  or  not  genuine. 

"  Books  superadded  by  Fatriciiis  .  .  .  and  no  sign  of 
xpiirioutness  or  Vwiatardy  discovered  In  them,"— Cud- 
worth.'  fntelt.  System,  p.  821. 

spur'-less,  *  spure-les»  a.     [Eng.  spur ; 
-less.]     Without  sjiurs  ;  liaving  no  spurs. 

spurlesS'Vlolet,  s. 

Bot. :  The  old  genus  Erpetion,  now  merged 
,      in  Viola  (q.v.). 

spur* -ling,  ■>•.    [Sparlinq.] 
spurling-llne,  s. 

Nautical : 

1,  A  line  from  the  steering-wheel  to  the 
tell-tale  in  the  cabin,  by  which  the  position 
of  the  tiller  may  be  observed  without  going 
on  deck. 

2.  Aline  with  fair-leaders,  for  running  ropes. 

spurn,  *  spome,  *  spume,  *  spurn-en. 

t'.(.  &  i.  [A.S.  speortiaa,  gespeortmn,  gespornan 
=  to  kick  against  (pa.  t.  spearn,  pi.  spurnon, 
pa.  par.  sjwnien)',  cogn.  with  Icel.  sperna(pa.t. 
spam)  =  to  spurn,  to  kick  with  the  feet ;  Lat. 
spemo  =  to  despise.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  kick  back  or  away,  as  with  the  foot ; 
to  kick. 


2.  To  reject  with  the  greatest  disdain  ;  to 
Bconi,  to  despise;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

"  Man  apitrng  the  worm,  but  pauaus  ere  he  wake 
The  sluuiberiug  venom  of  the  folded  suake." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  L  11, 
B.  Intransitive: 
*  1.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels. 

"  The  drunker  cliairman  in  the  kenuel  spurnt. 
The  glasses  shatters,  and  bis  charge  o'ertuma" 
Gay:  Triota,  ii.  619. 


*  2.  To  dash  the  foot  against  anything;  to 
kick  with  tlie  feet. 

"  A  letwr  lady  roMo,  and  to  her  w«ud, 
And  sayd.  Why  iimnif*  th'iu  njr.un  the  wall  T  " 
tftiiucvr  .'  Cum/>htint  of  Creieide. 

3.  To  manifest  the  sireatest  distlnin  or  con- 
tempt in  rejectingany  thing  ;  to  show  contempt 
or  disdain  in  resistance. 

"  This  pomp  of  pretension,  which  apumi  at  the  Idea 
of  reform."— /f'l'JX  .'  Liberal  L'ducittioit.    (App.) 

spurn,  "^  spurne,  s.    [Spubn,  v.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  blow  with  the  foot ;  a  kick. 

"  And  what  ilefence  can  properly  he  used  In  such  a 
despicable  encounter  as  tills,  but  either  tlie  elap  or 
the  spurn  t  "—JlUCon :  Cola.iterioii. 

2.  Disdainful  or  cont'-raptuous  rejection; 
an  insult. 

"  The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  syur;u 
That  patient  merit  of  tb"  unworthy  takes." 

Shakeip.  :  Hamlet,  ill.  1. 

n.  Mining  (PL) :  Small  ties  or  connections 
left  between  the  coals  hanging  and  the  ribs 
and  pillars,  to  eusuie  safety  to  the  miner 
during  cutting. 

*  spum-polnt,   *  spume-poynte,  s. 

An  old  game,    the    nature  of  whicli  is  not 
exactly  known. 

Spurn- water,  s. 

Naut. :  A  channel  at  the  end  of  a  deck,  to 
restrain  the  water. 

•  spume,  v.t.    [Spur,  v.] 

Spum'-er, s.  [Eng.  spurn,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
spurns. 

spum'-e^,  s.  [See  def.J  Probably  a  corrupt, 
of  Spurrey  (q.v.), 

spurre,  s.    [Spur,  s.] 

*  1.  A  spur. 

2.  The  Sea-swallow. 

spurred,  a.    [Eng.  spur,  8. ;  -ed.) 

1.  Wearing  or  liaving  spurs. 

2.  Having  prolongations  or  shoots  like 
spurs. 

spurred-ohameleon,  s. 

Zool.  :  Chameleon  calcifer,  from  the  country 
round  Aden. 

spurred'Corolla,  s. 

But. :  A  eovclla  liaving  a  spur  near  its  base, 
as  in  Tropfeolnm.    [Spur,  5.,  II.  3.] 

spurred-rye,  s.  Rye  affected  with  er- 
got.   [Ergot,  Kvt;.] 

spurred  tree-ft'og,  5. 

Zool. :  Polypoiates  eques,  from  Ceylon.  The 
fingers  are  not  webbed,  and  there  is  a  spur- 
like appendage  on  the  heel  ;  grayish-olive 
above,  with  a  black  mark  like  an  hour-glass 
on  the  back. 

spur'-rer,  s.    [Eng.  spur,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  spurs  ;  one  who  uses  spurs. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  spurs, 
incites,  or  urges  on  ;  a  stimulus,  an  instigator. 

Spur'-resf',  s.     [O.  Fr.   spurrie;   Ger.  spark, 
spergel,  sporgel;  Mod.  Lat.  spergtila.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Spergula  (q.v.). 

spur'-ri-er, s.  [Eng.  s;>?tr;  -ier.]  Onewhoae 
occupation  is  to  make  spurs. 

"That  saddlers  and  ipnrriers  would  be  mined  by 
hundreds. " — Maeaulay:  Hist.  Sng.,  ch.  ili. 

spur'-rj^,  S.    [Spdrrey.j 

*spur'-r3^,  n.  [Eng.  spitr;  -y.]  Forked  like 
the  rowels  of  a  spur. 

"  Like  a  ettirit  cast  a  tpurri/  ray." 

Chapman  :  Homer;  Iliad  xli.  867. 

spurt  (1),  *  spirt,  V.t.  &  i.  [The  same  word 
as  spr&ut :  Mid.  Eng.  spnitten,  from  A.8. 
sprythan,  spritten  =  to  sprout.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  throw  out  or  eject  in  a 
stream  or  jet,  as  water;  to  .spout  out;  to 
drive  or  force  out  with  violence,  as  from  a 
narrow  orifice  ;  to  squirt. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  gnsh  out  in  a  small  stream 
suddenly  and  forcibly,  or  at  intervals,  as  bland 
from  auartery,  &e.  (Usually  followed  by  out.) 

"At  IJist  I  perceived  two  white  specks  in  the  middle 
of  the  boil,  and  eipi^ezing  It.  two  small  white  Wurms 
ipurted  out."— Dumpier :  Voi/age$,  vol.  IL,  pt.  iiL, 
ch.  iv. 

spurt  (2),  I'.i.  [Tcel.  spre(fr  =  a  spurt,  spring, 
bound,  Irom  ^prplt-i.  pa.  t.  spra»  =to  start,  to 


spring,  to  sprout ;  cf.  Sw.  spritta  —  to  etart. 
Closely  allied  to  spurt  (1),  v.]  To  make  a 
su'lden,  sharp,  and  vigorous  temporary  eflbrt 
in  an  emergency,  as  in  running,  rowing,  &c. 

"  Pitman  Mpitrted  la  a  moat  determined  niaon^r."— 
Field,  April  4,  1B9S. 

spurt  (1),  s.    [Spurt  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  forcible  gush  of  liquid  from  a  confined 
place  or  narrow  orifice ;  a  jet. 

"  See  the  breeze  curling  ob  the  water  on  both  Bldt* 
of  U9.  and  Kometinies  get  a  »purt  of  it."— JJumpitr 
Vouagst.  Vol.  11..  pt  111.,  cli.  U. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  outbieak. 

•'  A  sudden  tpart  of  woman's  jealousy.' 

Tennyion  :  Vivien,  S7^ 

*  3.  A  shout,  a  bud. 
spurt -grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Scirpus  maritimus. 

spurt  (2),  3.  [Spdrt  (2),  v.]  A  sudden,  sharp, 
and  vigorous  temporary  elTurL  iu  an  einer- 
geucy. 

"  Oxford  drev  away  again  aa  the  tpurt  in  the  losing 
boat  died  away."— f  Wd,  April  4,  188S. 

*  Spur'-tle,  v.t.  [A  frequent  from  spurt  CI), 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  spurt  or  shoot  iu  a  scattering 
manner. 

spur'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  spur,  ^d  wort.} 

Bot. :  Sherardia  arvensis. 

spu'-ta,  5.  pi.    [Sputum.] 

•  spu-ta'-tion,  3.  [Lat.  sputatns,  pa.  pftr.  of 
spulo  —  to  spit.]    The  act  of  spitting. 

■■  A  nioiat  consumption  receives  its  nomenclature 
from  a  moist  si>ur^f*D'i.  or  expectomtiou:  a  dry  one  1* 
known  by  its  dry  cough." — Harvey  :  On  ConiumptUmi 

*  spu'-ta -txve,  a.  [Sputation.]  Spitting 
much  ;  inclined  to  spit. 

"  To  aHay  that  iputatioe  symptom.'— IToefsn." 
Xemaint,  p.  S70. 

sputfll'-eon,^.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  The  inner 
part  of  the  mouthitiece  of  a  sword  scabbard, 
which  retains  the  lining  in  place. 

•  spute,  v.t.     [A  contract.  o(  dispute  (q.v.X] 

Sput'-ter,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  frequent,  frnni  spnut,  v. 
(q.v.) ;  Low  Ger.  spi^uttern,  sputlerii  =  to 
sprinkle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  eject  or  throw  out  moisture  In  small 
deUched  particles. 

"  Tliey  keep  the  wheels  of  his  temper  oiled,  and  the 
fire  wittiiu  from  sputtering  into  tlie  ashes  of  dis- 
content."— /"isM,  April  *,  1895. 

2.  To  eject  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  small 
or  scattered  portions,  as  in  mpid  speaking ; 
to  spit,  to  splutter. 

"  While  N and  M sputter  there 

Thou'lt  ne'er  prevent  with  all  thy  care. 

The  melting  of  the  suet,"  .Ifastm  :  0d9. 

3.  To  fly  otr  in  small  particles  with  a 
crnfkling  noise. 

"  When  sparkling  lamps  their  tptitt'rinff  light  a^lvaoos. 
And  in  the  sockets  oUy  bubbles  dance." 

Dryde7i :  Virgil ;  Oeorglc  L  63T. 

4.  To  make  a  spluttering  noise  in  water. 

"The  multitudinous  sputtering  and  ahulSing  of 
their  bills  In  the  w&ter."— Burroughs  :  Pepactoti.  p.  304. 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  eject  or  emit  with  a  spluttering  noise. 

"  Liok'd  their  hissing  Jaws  that  sputter'd  flume." 
Drydvn:   Virgil:  .Eneid  IL  279. 

2.  To  utter  rapidly  and  indistinctly ;  to 
jabber  ;  to  splutter  out. 

spiit'-tor,  s.    [Spotter,  v.] 

1.  Moist  matter  ejected  la  small  detached 
particles. 

2.  A  noise,  a  bustle,  an  uproar. 

sput'-ter-er.  s.  [Eng.  sputter;  -er.]  One 
who  sputters  or  splutters. 

spu'-tum,  s.     [Lat.,  from  spuo  =  to  spit  out.] 
*1,  Ord.  Lang.:  Spittle;  salival  discharges 
from  the  mouth. 

2.  Ptdltol.  :  The  substance  expectorated  in 
broncliitis,  pneumonia,  and  utlier  chest 
att'ectious.     Often  in  the  plural,  sputa. 

Spy, "  spie,  *  spye,  s.    [O.  Fr.  eapie.]  [Spy,  v.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  a  constant  watch  on  the 
actions,  movements,  &c.,  of  others  ;  one  who 
secretly  watclies  all  that  ])asses. 

"As  ei«ch  is  knotvn  to  be  a  spv  upon  the  rest,  tbey 
•11  live  In  continual  restraint.'— /li/rr,  No.  T6. 

2,  Specif.,  one  who  is  sent  secretly  into 
the  camp,  or  territory  of  an  enemy,  to  exa- 
mine their  works,  ascertain  their  strength  aud 


1t»oil«  b6^;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.    -iug. 
-oiaiia  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.    -cioua.  -tioos.  -sious  —  shus.   -hie,  -dl^  &c  =  b^l,  del* 
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spy— squaller 


Intended  niDvenieiits,  and  report  thereuii  to 
tlie   proper  autUurities.     A  spy  if  Ciiuglit  is 
liable  to  cupiial  punishiiieut. 
"  Semis  tie  some  »pif,  Hiuldst  these  sileut  hours, 
To  try  jou  camp,  aud  wiitoh  the  Trojau  powerst" 
Pope  :  Uvmer ;  JUad  x,  4S. 

•  3.  Tlie  pilot  of  a  vessel, 
•4.  A  glance,  a  look, 

**  Kiivh  iitlier's  equall  puisssuDce  envies. 
Ami  throiigb  tlitir  iron  sides  with  cniell  spiet 
Does  st;ekg  to  perce."         Spenifr :  F.  y,,  I,  iL  17. 

•  spy-boat,  s.  A  boat  sent  out  to  gain 
Inteliiyi-iicf. 

"Givtiig  the  colour  of  the  sea  to  their  ^p.v-&Oiiri,  to 
keep  tlieiii  fruiu  being  discovered,  came  from  the 
Veiieti."— .<  j&u(/nw(. 

spy~glass,  5.     A  telescope  ;  a  small  tele- 

•  spy-money,  s.    Money  paid  to  a  spy ; 

a  reward  Inr  secret  intelligence. 

*  Spy-Wednesday,  s.  A  namfl  given 
to  the  Wfdiiesday  immediately  preceeding 
Easter,  in  allusion  to  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord 
by  Jud;is  Iscariot. 

■py,  *spie,  v.t.  &  i.  [For  espy^  from  O.  Fr. 
espier ;  from  O.  H.  Ger.  spehoii ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
speken  ;  Ger.  spdhen  =  to  watch  closely  ;  Lat. 
specio  =  to  look  ;  Gr.  o-Ken-TOjuai  {skeptomai)  = 
to  look.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  gain  sight  of;  to  discover,  to  espy,  to 
perceive,  to  detect. 

"  And,  when  I  tpi/  advantage,  claim  the  crown." 
Shukesp.  :  2  Benry  V!.,  i.  1. 

*2.  To  explore,  to  view,  examine,  or  inspect 
closely  and  secretly.    (Generally  with  out.) 

"  Moses  sent  to  apjf  out  Jaazer.  and  thejr  took  the 
TiUatje  there^tt' —lumbers  xxi.  32. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  gain  a  knowledge  of 
secretly  and  by  artifice  ;  to  discover  by  close 
search  or  examination. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  search  narrowly ;  to  scruti- 
nize, to  pry. 

"  It  is  my  nature's  pla^e 
To  ipy  into  abuses."  S?iaJcesp.  :  OthtUo,  ilL  3. 

•spy'-al,  s.    [Spial,] 

•spy'-craft,  s.  [Eng,  spy^  and  craft  (I),  s.] 
The  acts  or  practice  of  a  spy ;  the  act  or 
piactice  of  spying. 

*8py'-ddm,  s.  [Eng.  spy;  -dom.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  spying  ;  the  system  of  employ- 
ing spies ;  spyism. 

"A  sensible  international  custom  has  obtained 
throughout  Europe  which  deprives  ipj/dom  of  its  ouly 
imn^iuatile  excuse  whilst  untioiis  Hre  at  peace  with 
one  xuolhet.''—DaU]/  Telegraph.  Feb.  16,  1886. 

*  ■py'-if  m,  s.    [Eng,  spy;  -ism.]    The  same  as 

Spvdom  (q.v.), 

*  spyre,  v.t.    [Spire,  v.] 

sq.,  abbrev.     [See  def.]    Square. 

sqnab,  *-squdb,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.     [Sw.  dial. 
sqvapp  =  a  splash  ;    Ger.   schwapp  =  a  slap ; 
ftw.  dial,  s/jraftb  =  loose  or  fat  flesh;  sqvabba 
—  a  fat  woman  ;  sqvabbig  =  flabby.) 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fat,  short,  thick  and  stout ;  bulky. 

"  The  nappy  ale  ^oes  round  ; 
Nor  the  gquab  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice. 
Each  health  the  youtlia  began,  Sim  pledg'd  It  twice." 
Bettertdti, 

2.  Unfiedged,  unfeathered.  newly-hatched. 

"Its  /joiU  is  pre  eiuiueutly  good  lu  a  pie,  and  with 
tquab  U  e..  very  youug)  cliickeu."— /"icid,  13,  1886, 

*3.  Shy,  coy,  quiet. 

"  Tour  demure  IJidies  that  are  bo  squob  in  company- 
are  devils  in  a  comer."— A'^oi.  Lee  :  Princeta  of  Clevc 
liLi. 

*  4.  Short,  curt,  abrupt, 

-Walpole:  To 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  With  a  heavy  fall ;  plump, 
flop. 

"The  ea.g^e  took  the  tortoise  up  iato  the  air,  and 
dropt  him  down,  tqtmb.  upon  a  rock." — L'Eslrange : 

Fables. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  short,  fat  person. 

"Gorgouius  sits,  atidominous  a.nd  wan. 
Like  a  fat  tijuiib  up<<ii  a  Cbluese  fan. ' 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  218. 

2.  A  young  pigeon  or  dove. 

3.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch ;  a  stuffed  cushion. 

"  On  her  'arge  tquab  you  And  her  spreid." 

Pope:  Artemiiia. 

squab-chick,  s.  A  chickeo  not  fully 
feathered.    (Proc.) 


squab-pie,  s.  A  pie  made  of  meat. 
apples,  and  onions. 

"  Cornwall  iqnab-pii;  and  Devon  whltepot  brings." 
King:  Art  of  Coukery. 

*  squab,  v.i.     [Squab,  o.]    To  fall  plump  or 

tlnp. 

Squa-basta',  v,t.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  squash 
(q.v.),]  To  crush,  t<>  squash,  to  ruin.  (CuUoq. 
or  slang.) 

"  Compared  with  the  sarcastic  Irony  which  gqua- 
bashes  poor  Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle." — Intelligencer, 
April  II,  IB30. 

*  squa-bash',  s,  [Squabash,  v.]  A  crush- 
lug,  a  squashing. 

"  A  squabash  ot  the  growing  Incumbrance  of 
chivalrous  novels.""— i/ornijy/  Adoertiser,  July  l,  1833. 

*squab'-bish, a.  [Eng. s^wafe, a.; -is/i.]  Squab, 
thick,  heavy ;  short  and  tliick. 

"  Diet  makea  t,liem  of  a  tquubbuh  or  hardy  habit  ot 
body,"'—  Hurvej/  :  uf  Consumption. 

squab'-ble,  v.i.  k  t.  [Sw.  dial,  skvabbel  =a 
squabble,  fiom  skvapp  =  a  splasli ;  cf.  skvakka 
=  to  chide,  to  scold  ;  Icel.  skvakka  =  to  give 
a  sound  as  of  water  shaken  iu  a  bottle.] 

A.  IrUransitive : 

1.  To  engage  in  a  low,  noisy  quarrel  or  dis- 
pute ;  to  wiaiigle,  to  brawl,  to  scuffle. 

"For  which  they  xquabbte a.nd  for  which  they  pine." 
Savage  :   Voltmteer  Lattreat.  No.  3. 

2.  To  debate  peevishly ;  to  dispute,  to 
argue. 

"The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  plain,  tliough 
logicians  might  squabble  a  whole  day,  whether  they 
should  muk  them  under  negative  or  afflrmative."— 
Watts:  Logic 

B.  Transitive : 

Print.  :  To  put  awry ;  to  disarrange  or 
knock  ofi"  the  str-aiglit  line,  as  tyi'e  that  has 
been  set  up.  A  page  is  said  to  be  squabbled 
when  the  letters  stand  much  awry,  and  re- 
quire painstaking  adjustment. 

squab'-ble,^.  [Squabble,  t-.]  A  petty  quarrel ; 
a  wrangle  ;  a  noisy  dispute  ;  a  scuffle. 

"  He  takes  the  aide  of  the  Irish  Hui\se  of  Commons 
in  all  its  squa'tb'es  vit\i  the  mother  country.""— firif. 
Quart.  Review.  Ivli.  510(1873). 

Squab'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  sqiiahbl{e) ;  -e?-.]  One 
who  squabbles  ;  a  noisy,  quarrelsome  fellow  ; 
a  brawler,  a  wrangler. 

squab'-bj^,  o.  [Eng.  s^itoft,  a.  ;  -y.}  Short 
and  thick  ;  dumpy, 

"So  far  as  the  squabby  stone  structure  which  com- 
prises the  ufflces  of  the  Comuiaiiderlu-Chief  is  con- 
cerned."'—Z)tii/i/  Tcl-egraph,  Sept.  IW,  1885. 

SqU^C'-OO,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  species  of  heron,  Ardea  comata. 

squad,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esqnadre,  escadre,  from  Ital. 
squadra  =  a  squadron  (q.v.).] 

1.  Mil. :  A  small  number  of  men  assembled 
for  drill  or  inspection, 

*'F  Company  provided  the  winning  squad." — Daily 
Chronicle,  Sept  7,  ibS.i. 

2.  A  small  number  or  party  of  people  ;  a 
crew,  a  set. 


U  Awkward  squad  :  A  body  of  recruits  who 
have  not  yet  mastered  their  drill  sufficiently 
to  take  their  places  in  the  regimental  line ; 
hence,  any  awkward  set  of  persons. 

squad,  v.t.  [Squad,  s.]  To  draw  up  in  a 
squad. 

"  Hquad  your  men.  and  form  tip  on  the  road."— 
Lever:  Charles  O'J/alley,  cb.  IxxzrL 

*  squad'-dy,  a.  [Prob.  for  squabby  (q.v.),  or 
for  s^jwitt'j  (q.v,).J  Fat,  thick,  dumpy.  (Still 
iu  use  in  America.) 

"We  know  him  by  his  bald  pate  and  bis  cowl  hang- 
ing at  bis  biLok,  ttiat  he  was  a  fat.  sqtuiddy  monk  that 


ha^  been  well  fed 
from  both  Beaoen  i  Hell. 


i  cloyster."— ffreen«;  News 


squad- ron,   *  squad -rone.  s.     [O.  Fr. 

esquadron  (Fr.  escadron),  from  Ital.  S(pLadron£ 
=  asquadron,  fnmi  Lat,  s3Hadra  =  a  squadron, 
a  square  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang- :  Originally  a  square  or  square 
form  ;  hence,  a  body  drawn  up  in  a  square  ;  a 
square  body  of  men. 

"Those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  cloaiug  stood  in  *i/uadron  joined." 
J/iiton:  P.  L,  iv.  862. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  :  A  force  of  cavalry  commanded  by 
a  captain,  and  usually  about  100  strong.  Each 
squadron  is  composed  of  two  trnnps,  each,  in 
ordinarj'  service,  cnmniandeil    by    a    captain 


for  purposes  of  administration,  but  united 
under  the  senior  for  service  in  the  field.  Four 
squadnms  form  a  regiment.  The  squadron  is 
frequently  considered  the  tactical  unit  of 
cavah-y. 

"  Bank  upon  rank,  squadron  upon  squadron  poar."" 
Scott :  Don  Roderick,  Ix. 

2.  Naval:  A  division  of  a  fleet;  a  detach- 
ment of  ships  of  war  employed  vipon  ft  parti- 
cular service  or  station,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  commodore  or  junior  tlag-offlcer. 

"  Soon  came  the  North  Holland  syuittirn)i,  the  Maes 
squadron,  the  Zealand  squadron."— Macaulay :  ffitt. 
Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

U  Sqttadron  of  Evolution:  A  naval  squadron 
engaged  in  muncenvering,  practiiiup  with 
signals,  and  acquiring  efficiency  iu  fleet-drill. 

Fhjing  Squadron  :  A  squadron  of  vessels  fitted 
out  and  intended  for  rapid  cruising. 

*  squad'- roned,  a.  [Eng.  squadron;  -ed.] 
Formed  into  a  squadron,  squadrons,  or 
squares, 

"  They  gladly  thither  baste,  .and  by  a  quir* 
Of  squadroned  augeU  hear  Uia  carol  sung." 

Jfilton:  P.  L..  xii.  887. 

squall,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful,]  To  tlirow 
sticks  at  cocks. 

squall' -er.s,    [Eng.  s^iMiii; -er.]  (See extract.) 

'■  No»  that  the  trees  are  tiare  and  the  leavee  have 
fallen,  the  idlers  of  tlje  county  towns  may  perhaps 
sally  forth  armed  with  sguailers,  an  in^'enious  instru- 
ment composed  of  )v  ^hort  stick  of  pliant  cane  Hud  a 
leaded  knub,  to  drive  the  harmless  little  squirrel  from 
tree  to  tree,  aud  lay  it  a  victim  at  the  feet  ot  a  lUceeH- 
ful  shot."— Z>at?j/  Telegraph,  Nov.  30,  IBbL 

•  squalm'-ous,  a.     [Squamous.] 

Squal'-id.  *  squal'-Ud,  a.     [Lat.  squalidus 
=  stiff',    rough,   dirty,   from    sqiialeo  =  to  be 
stiff,  rough,  or  dirty  ;  Ital.  squallido.] 
1.  Foul,  filthy  ;  extremely  dirty, 

"  Tbey  saw  a  squire  in  squallid  weed." 

Spenser :  F.  y.,  V.  L  U: 

•  2.  Rough,  shaggy. 

"  A  bristled  boare  or  else  a  squalid  heare." 

P.  Fletcher  :  PiscaVn-y  Eclogues,  v. 

"  8qu&l'-l-d£e,  s.  pi.     [Mq^.   Lat.  squal(us); 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -idee.] 

Ichthij. :  A  family  of  Plagiostomous  fishes, 
founded  by  Cuvier.  Miiller,  in  his  system, 
elevated  it  to  a  sub-order,  but  the  genera  it 
comprised  are  now  generally  classed  under 
Selachoidei  (q.v.). 

squa-lid'-i-ty,  squal'-id-ness,  s.    [Eng. 

squalid ;  -ity,  -ness.  |  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing squalid  ;  foulness,  dirt,  filthiness,  squalor. 

squal'-ld-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  squalid;  -ly.]  In  a 
squalid  maimer  ;  dirtily,  filthily. 

squall,  v.i.  [Icel.  skvala=  to  squeal,  to  bawl 
out ;  skval  =  a  squalling  ;  Sw.  sqvala  =  to 
stream,  to  gush  out  violently  ;  sqval  —  an  im- 
petuous running  of  water  ;  sqval-regu  =  a 
viident  shower  of  rain;  Dan.  sqva(dTe=-Xo 
clanmur,  to  bluster  ;  Gael,  sgal  =  a  loud  cry, 
the  sound  of  high  wind  ;  S(;a/  =  tohowl.  SquaU 
and  squeal  are  doul)letS-]  To  cry  out ;  to  cry 
or  scream  violently,  as  a  woman  frightened,* 
or  a  child  in  pain  or  anger. 

"'  Frequently  interrupted  by  the  squalling  .baby."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  10.  1885. 

squall,  s,    [Squall,  v.] 

1.  A  loud  cry  or  scream  ;  a  harsh  cry. 

"Betay  distorts  her  face  with  hideous  squaJt," 

King:  Little  AtoutJu. 

2.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  ora  sudden  and 
vehement  succession  of  gusts,  gem-rally  ac- 
companied with  I'ain,  snow,  or  sleet ;  a  flaw. 


%  (I)  A  black  sqwdl :  One  attended  with  a 
dark  cloud,  diminishing  the  usual  quantity  of 
light. 

(2)  A  thick  squall:  One  accompanied  with 
hail,  sleet,  &c. 

(3)  A  white  sq7iall :  A  violent  squall,  occur- 
ring in  or  near  the  tropics.  Its  approach  is 
nut  indicated  by  thick  clouds,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Black  Squall,  and  the  surface  of  the 
sea  is  lashed  into  white,  broken  foam  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind, 

(4)  To  look  out  for  squalU:  To  be  on  one's 
guard  ;  to  look  out  for  trouble  or  disturbance, 
IColloq.) 

squall'-er,  s.  (Eng.  squall,  s. ;  -er.]  One  who 
squalls ;  especially,  a  child  who  cries  or 
screams  loudly. 


I&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cth,  cure,  unite,  cur,  r^e,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =£  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


squally— square 
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■qual'-ly»  a,    [Eng.  squall,  s. ;  -y.] 
I.  0)xUnary  Language  : 

1.  Abounding  with  squalls;  frequently  dis- 
turbed with  sturms  or  gusts  ;  gusty. 

"  The  nlyht  baa  beeu  tqually.  mid  niiQ,  though  Dot 
heftvy.  is  iA\\iiis."—f-'ield.  Dec.  6.  1881. 

2.  Having  unproductive  spots  interspersed 
throughout.  (Said  of  a  field  of  turnips  or  corn .) 
iProv.) 

n.  Weavi-ng ;  Faulty  or  uneven,  as  cloth. 

8q.uar-o-ddn,  5.    [Mod.  Lat.  sgi(a?(«s);  suff. 

■Odon.]      [SQgALODONTID.*.] 

squal-o-don'-ti-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  squat- 
odon,  genii.  sqnalodoni(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
Buff.  -ida.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Odontoceti,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  genus,  Squalodou,  founded  for 
the  reception  of  numerous  extinct  forms 
— chiefly  t«eth  and  fragments  of  crania— 
widely  distributed  thnmghout  the  Marine 
Miocene  and  early  Pliocene  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  South  Australia.  The  teeth  are 
in  groups,  as  in  Zeuglodnn(q.v.),  the  posterior 
m'-lars  with  two  roots  ;  the  cranium  is  essen- 
tially odontocete. 

0q,ual'-6ld,  a.  [Lat.  squalus  =  a  shark  ;  Eng. 
sutr.  -old.]    Like  a  shark  ;  resembling  a  shark. 

Aqual'-or,  s.  [Lat.]  [Sqdalid.1  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  squalid ;  dirt,  filth,  foulness. 

•[T  Squalor  carceris  : 

Scots  Law:  The  strictness  of  imprisonment 
which  a  creditor  is  entitled  to  enforce,  in 
order  to  compel  the  debtor  to  pay  the  debt 
or  disclose  any  coTicealed  funds. 

«qual-6-ra'-ja  (j  as  y),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  squalus, 
and  raja.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  Selachoidei,  from  the 
Lias  of  Lyme  Regis.  (For  detailed  descrip- 
tion, see  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1886,  pp.  527-38.) 

*squai-us,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ichthy. :  A  Linnaean  genus  of  Amphibia, 
with  five  lateral  spiracles.  It  was  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  modern  Selachoidei 
(q.v.),  and,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form, 
found  a  place  in  several  classiflcations,  but 
has  now  lapsed. 

•qua'-ma  (pi.  squa'-mse).  s.  [Lat.  =  a 
scale.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  scale.     [Scale  (1).  s.,  II.  1.  (1).] 

2.  Compar.  Anat. :  A  horny  scale.  [Scale 
(1),  s.,  n.  2.  3.] 

3.  Pathol.  (PL):  An  order  of  skin-diseases 
In  which  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  epidermis 
produces  scales  or  scurf,  readily  detached, 
out  reproduced  again  and  again  by  desqua- 
mation ;  the  scales  are  degenerated,  thick- 
ened, dry  epidermis  covering  nunute  pajnilar 
elevations  of  the  skin.  Local  heat  and  itcltiiig 
are  present,  but  tliere  is  no  constitutional  dis- 
tuibance.  The  order  conipreliends  psoriasis, 
Including  lepra,  pityriasis,  and  ichthyosis 
(q.v.).    None  is  contagious. 

4.  Zool.:  [Elytron,  2.]. 

aqn3,-ma'-ceou8  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Sqdama.] 
Tlie  same  as  Squamose  (q.v.). 

t  squa-ma'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
squ'tmatus  =  scaly.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Reptilia.  in  which  the 
skin  is  covered  with  scales.  It  contains  the 
Lizards  and  Snakes. 

■qua' -mate,  squa'-mat-ed,  a.  [Squama.J 
Covered  with  snuiU  scale-like  bodies  ;  scaly. 

■qua-ma'-tion,  s.  [Eng.,  &.c.,  squam(a) ; 
-•ittoii.]  Tlie  formation  of  squams,  or  scale- 
like processes,  e.g.,  the  rosettes  of  scale- 
shaped  leaves  in  the  rose-willow. 

*squame,  s.     [Lat.  squama.]    A  scale. 


%  Still  occasionally  used  in  Natural  Science, 
as  in  Huxley:  Crayfish,  p.  172. 

Bqua-iner-la»  s.     [Dimin.  from  Lat.  sgvama 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  scale-like,  membranous  bract, 
as  on  (he  receptacle  in  Compusites.  (In  this 
sense  theie  is  a  plural  squorviH' -Iw.) 

2.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Rotifera,  family  Eu- 
chlanidotae.  It  has  four  eyes,  and  the  trochal 
discs  or  rotatory  organs  are  divided. 


squa-mel'-late,  squ3jn'-u-lo8e,  a.  [Mod, 
],at.  squaiiiellatus,  squamulosas,  Croni  squunulla 
(q.v.).J     Having,  or  covered  with  squamella;. 

squam'-i-forxn,  a.  [Lat.  squama  =  a  scale, 
and  J'onna  =  form.]  Having  the  form  orshape 
of  scales. 

squa-mig'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  squama  =  a  scale, 
and  (7*!rti=::  tobear.J    Scaly;  bearing  or  having 

scales. 

*  Bqua'-mi-pen,  s.  [Squamipeijnes.]  One  of 
the  Sqnamipennes. 

squa-mi-pen'-iies,  5.  pi.    [Squamipinnes.] 

squa-mi-pin'-ne^,  *  squa-mi-pen-nes, 

s.  pL    [Lat.  squama  =  a  scale,  and  pimui,  pcii- 
■na  =  a  ftn.] 

Ichthy.:  Coral-fishes;  a  family  equivalent 
to  the  Clijetodontidffi  (q.v.).    (See  extract.) 

"  The  typical  formB  of  tliia  family  are  readily  recng- 
nized  by  the  form  of  Iheir  body,  and  by  a  pern- 
liarity  from  which  they  derive  their  iiaiue.  Sqwivii- 
pinnes :  the  soft,  and  f  requeiitly  also  the  si'lntnia, 
part  of  their  dorsal  aTid  anal  flus  are  bo  thickly 
covered  with  scales  that  the  boundary  between  liiis 
and  body  is  entirely  obliterated."— ffiiii^fte/".  Htudy  of 
Fishes,  p.  397. 

squa-mo-,  pre,/.  [Lat.  sgiMinwi.]  Squaraose 
(q.v.). 

squamO'Zygomatic,  a. 

Anat.:  A  t^rm  applied  to  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the 
squamosals  or  squamous  bones  collectively. 

Sqnam'-oid,  a.  [Lat.  squain(a)  =  &  scale; 
Eng.  suff.  'Oid.  ]  Resembling  a  scale  or  scales ; 
covered  with  scales  or  scale-like  integuments ; 
scaly. 

squ«i-iil6-sal,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  sqva.mos(fi) ;  -al.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Squamous  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  The  squamous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone ;  applied  collectively  in  the  plural  to 
this  bone,  the  zygonia,  and  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  lower  jaw. 

squaixi'-6se>  a.    [Squamoxts.] 

Bot.  ipf  a  surface) :  Covered  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  leaves ;  covered  with  minute  scales 
fixed  by  one  end,  as  the  young  shoots  of  the 
pine-tribe. 

Squam'-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sq^iamosus,  from  squama 
=  a  scale.]  Covered  with  scales  ;  consisting 
of  scales,  resembling  si^ales,  scaly. 

"  In  the  gems  of  oak,  which  may  be  called 
t^amous  oak-cones. "—iJerftam ;  Physico-Thenlogy,  bk. 
TiiL,  ch.  vi.     (Note.) 

squamous-bones,  s.  !>/.  [Squamosal,  B.] 
squamous-bulb,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  scaly  bulb.     (BgLB,  II.  1.] 

squamous -suture,   s,      [Temporo-pa- 

rietal  suture.] 

squa'-mu-la  (pi.  squa'-mu-lso),  s.  [Lat., 
diinin.  from  squama  (q.v.).] 

But. :  A  paleola,  a  lodicule  (q.v.).  Called 
also  a  Squamule. 

squaxn'-ule,  s.    [Squamula.] 

squam'-u-lose,  a.     [Squamellate.] 

squan'-der,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  nasalized  form  of 
Lowland  Scotch  squatter  ^  to  splash  water 
about,  to  scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  squander; 
Prov.  Eng.  swaitler,  swattle,  freq.  from  Dan. 
sqvatte  =  to  splash,  to  squirt,  to  squander; 
Sw.  s(ivdttra  =  to  squander,  freq.  of  sqvdtta  = 
to  squirt.    (Wedgwood.)'] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  scatter,  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

"  And  the  recollections  of  the  great  Ano.ida  iquan- 
dered  upon  the  aen."— Daily  Telegraph,  Stpt.  29.  1S86. 

2.  To  Spend  lavishly,  wastefully,  or  pro- 
fusely; to  spend  prodigally,  to  waste,  to  dis- 
sipate, to  lavish. 

"  The  cruel  wretch  .  .  .  has  iquander'd  rile. 
Upon  his  scoundrel  train,  what  might  have  cheer'd 
A  drooping  family."         ttionuon  :  Su7nmer,  1.638. 

B.  Intraits. :  To  waste  one's  substance;  to 
spend  prodigally  or  profusely. 

"  A  vast  excess  of  wealth  for  squandering  heirs." 
King:  Art  of  Cuokirn,  let.  iv, 

*  squan'-der,  s.  [Squander,  v.]  The  act  or 
habit  of  S'iuandering  ;  waste,  prodigality. 

squan'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  squander,  V.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  squanders  ;  one  who  spends  his  sub- 


stance prodigally  or  lavishly  ;  a  spendthrift, 
4  proiligal,  K  lavishei-. 

"  I'lcnty  ill  their  own  keeping  teuchea  them  from 
the  bi'Kiiining  to  be  iyu<ind«rcr»n.uii  wastcra. '— i.ocft« .* 
Education,  \  130. 

squan'-dcr-ing,  pr.par.  era.   [Squander,  v.] 

squan'-der-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  squander' 
ing :  -ly.]  In  a  squandering,  wasteful,  or 
prodigal  manner;  prodit;ally,  wastefully,  la- 
vishly. 

square,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquarr^:^ 
squared,  square  ;  esquarre  =  a  square,  squ;iro- 
ncss ;  Ital.  squadra,  from  Lat.  ex=  out,  fully, 
and  quadro  =  to  square,  to  make  four-cornered, 
from  quad7"us  (for  q^Ma^erus)  =  four-cornered, 
from  qnatuor  —  four;  Fr.  iqueire;  8p.  es- 
cwifira.  ] 

iL»  As  adjextive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Having  four  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angles  :  as,  a  sqxiare  lOom,  a  square  table,  &c, 

(2)  Forming  a  right  angle. 

"This  histrunieiit  Is  for  striking  lines  fjuare  to 
othor  lines  or  st.raiglit  sides,  and  try  the  equareness  ol 
their  work."— -l/'Xijo. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height, 
with  rectilineal  and  angular  rather  than  curved 
outlines  ;  stout,  well-set :  as,  a  man  of  a 
square  frame. 

•(2)  Exactly  suitable  or  correspondent; 
true,  j  ust. 

"  She's  a  most  trfi)in))hant  lady.  If  report  be  tquarn 
to  hvT." —SI'akftp.  :  AtUony  *  Clcopatfo,  iUJL 

(3)  Rendering  equal  justice  ;  just,  fair, 
honest :  as,  square  dealing. 

••  (4)  Fair,  right,  just. 

■'  All  have  not  ofTended  ; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take. 
On  those  that  are.  revenges." 

Shakes/}. :  Timon  tif  Athens,  v.  6> 

(5)  Even  ;  leaving  no  balance  ;  exactly 
balanced. 

"James  again  brought  matters  square  on  the  fifth.* 
—Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

(6)  Leaving  nothing  ;  hearty,  vigorous. 

(7)  Complete,  hearty,  full,  satisfying. 

"  By  heaven  1  square  eaters  ! 
More  meat.  1  say," 

Beitum.  i:  Flet.  :  Bonduca,  iL  I. 

n.  Naut. :  At  riglit  angles  with  the  mast  or 
the  keel,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lit.  :  At  right  angles :  as,  To  hit  a  ball 
square  to  the  wickets  in  cricket. 

2.  Fig. :  Squarely,  fairly,  honestly  :  oa,  To 
act  square.    iColloq.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ! 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  5. 

"  Pores  round  his  cell  for  undiscovered  stars; 
And  decks  the  wall  with  triangles  and  squaret," 
Fiitckes  :  A    i'oyage  to  the  Planets. 

(2)  A  figure,  body,  or  substance  nearly  ap- 
proaching such  a  figure  ;  a  square  piece  or 
surface. 

(3)  An  area  of  four  sides  with  houses  on 
each  side  ;  sometimes  a  square  block  of  houses, 
and  sometimes  applied  to  an  area  formed  by 
the  meeting  or  intersection  of  two  or  more 
streets.  In  the  cities  of  the  United  States  many, 
usually  rectangular,  spaces  called  by  this  name, 
and  jilanied  witli  grass  and  trees,  are  laid  off  aa 
small  parks,  furnishing  breatliing  places  in  the 
closely  built-up  portions  of  the  city.  William 
Peon,  in  laying  out  the  plan  of  his  new  city 
of  Philadelphia,  was  careful  to  provide  for  a 
number  of  squares,  conveuiently  situated,  and 
to  these  many  others  have  since  been  added, 
while  Bfveral  of  the  other  cities  of  the  country 
have  followed  the  same  salutary  exaoiplfj 
Similar  open  Hpacea  exist  in  European  cities. 
Tliey  yielded  thi-  oiiginal  suggestion  of  the 
modern  i>urk. 

(4)  A  square  body  of  troops ;   a  squadron. 

Dealt  on  lientenantry.  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war. " 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  <t  Ctaopatra,  UL  U. 

(5)  A  pane  of  glass. 

(6)  A  square  block  of  houses  on  the  streets 
of  a  tcwn  ;  the  area  occupied  or  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  such  a  bluck ;  the  distance  along 
a  Btieet  from  one  intersection  to  another;  as, 
two  squares  al'ove  our  house.     (  U.  S.) 


t>6il,  b6^;  poiit.  jcJ^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^lst.    ph  -  £ 
-tion, -8ioii  =  8hua; -tion, -gion  =  zhim.    -cious, -tious, -sious  ==  shufl.   -We. -die,  ^w.  =  b^l.  d»l- 
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square— squarely 


(7)  An  implemeut  used  by  artifk-ers  for 
laying  off  lines  to  which  work  is  to  be  sawed 
or  cut.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  piocea 
at  right  ant,'les  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is 
sometimes  i>ivoted,  so  that  other  angles  than 
ji  rij^ht  angle  may  be  scribed  or  measured.  A 
T  square  is  one  in  which  one  ruler  meets  the 
other  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  tlie  tigure 
of  a  letter  T.  (Written  also  Squier,  Squire, 
Swere,  Swire.) 

"  Do  yi)n  not  know  my  lady's  foot  by  ih'  iguier. 
And  laugh  upi>n  the  apple  of  bereye?" 

ShaJCesp. :  Love'l  Labour's  Lost.  V.  & 

•  2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  measure,  standard,  pattern,  or  model. 

"Those  that  affect  antiquity  will  follow  the  square 
thereof. " —  Milton. 

(2)  Rule,  regularity ;  exact  proportion  ;  just- 
ness of  workmanship  and  conduct. 

"I  have  not  kept  my  ^qu(lre,  but  that  to  come  shall 
all  be  dune  by  tb'  rn\e."—Shakesp. :  AnCony  £  Clet^ 
patra,  ii.  3. 

(3)  Level,  equality. 

"  We  live  not  on  the  srjuare  with  anch  as  these. 
Such  are  our  betters  who  c&n  better  plense." 

Dryden.    [Todd.) 

(4)  A  quarrel. 

(5)  The  front  part  of  the  female  dress  near 
the  bosom,  generally  worked  or  embroidered. 

"  Between  her  bre.iats  the  cruel  weapon  rives 
Her  curious  square,  emboaaed  with  swelling  gold." 
Fitirfax, 

H.  Tediiiically : 

1.  Arith.  <£  Alg.  :  The  result  obtained  by 
taking  a  quantity  twice  as  a  factor.  Thus 
16  (4  X  4)  is  the  square  of  4. 

2.  AstroJ.  :  Quartile  ;  the  position  of  planets 
90  degrees  distant  from  each  other. 

"  Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  eextile,  sguure.  and  trine,  and  opi>osite. 
Of  noxious  efficacy."  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  x.  659. 

3.  Bookhind.  :  The  projection  of  a  board 
beyond  the  book-edge. 

4.  Carp. :  100  feet,  that  is,  10  x  10 ;  a  unit 
of  measurement  used  in  boarding  and  roofing. 

5.  Geom.  :  An  equilateral  and  quadrilateral, 
having  all  its  angles  right  angles.  The  dia- 
gonals of  a  square  are  equal,  and  mutually 
bisect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  ratio 
of  either  side_of  a  square  to  its  diagonal  is 
that  of  1  to  y/2.  The  square  is  employed  as 
a  unit  of  measure  in  determining  the  area  of 
surfaces,  whence  the  term  square  nu-asure,  in 
that  connection.  The  area  of  any  square  is 
eqoal  to  the  product  of  two  adjacent  sides. 

6.  Hor. :  That  portion  of  the  arbor  on  which 
the  winding-key  is  placed,  or  a  similar  part  on 
the  arbor  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  whereby 
they  are  set. 

7.  Mil. :  A  formation  adopted  by  infantry, 
formerly,  to  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  It 
was  two  or  four  men  deep,  the  fiont  nmks 
kneeling  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  rear 
rank  standing.  Occasionally  squares  have 
been  formed  to  enclose  baggage,  wounded, 
&c.,  when  in  presence  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers, as  in  savage  warfare. 

8.  Nuut.:  That  part  of  the  shank  of  an 
anchor  to  which  the  stock  and  shackle  are 
attached. 

9.  Print. :  A  certain  number  of  lines  in  a 
column,  of  nearly  equal  height  and  width. 

^  1.  All  square:  All  right,  all  arranged. 

*  2.  At  square :  In  or  into  opposition  or 
enmity.    [Square,  s.,  I.  2.  (4).] 

"Falling  at  sguare  with  hli-  hua,'baJid."—SoHnshed: 
Bist.  Kiiff..  bk.  IV..  ch.  viii 

3.  Geometrical  square :  [Geometrical]. 

4.  Maijic  sqitare  :  [Maoic]. 

5.  Method  of  hast  squares:  The  method  of 
finding  the  probaMe  error  in  assuming  the 
mean  of  a  number  of  discordant  observations 
of  a  phenomenon  ;  the  method  of  determining 
the  values  of  certain  elements  by  means  ttf 
several  equations  which  only  approximately 
express  the  relations  existing  between  the 
elements.  These  approximate  equations  of 
condition  are  usually  derived  from  a  series  of 
observations,  or  of  experiments,  which  are 
necessarily  liable  to  certain  errors.  It  is 
shown  in  the  theory  of  probabilities,  that  the 
probable  error  will  be  least  when  tlie  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  errors  is  a  minimum. 

6.  On  (or  uj)on)  the  square: 

(1)  Lit. :  At  right  angles  :  as,  To  cut  cloth 
<m  the  square. 

(2)  Fig. :  Fairly,  honestly  :  as.  To  act  on  the 
SQuare.    (Colloq.) 

*  7,  OiU  of  square:  Out  of  the  proper  order, 
rule,  or  proportion. 


"T1)e  whole  ordinance  of  that  government  waa  at 
flnt  evil  plottt^d.  and  through  other  ovtrsights  came 
more  out  of  square,  to  that  disorder  which  It  la  now 
come  unto."— iS;jenSCT" ;  Utafe  of  Ireland. 

8.  Three  square,  Jive  square,  £c.  :  Having 
three,  five,  &c.,  equal  .sides;  having  three, 
five,  &c.,  angles.    (An  improper  use  of  st/iiare.) 

"One  end  of  which  being  thicker,  and  almost  fhre« 
sgiinre.  is  inserted  into  the  firat  bone  of  the  steruon." 
—  n'(«(tmrtn  •  Surgerj/. 

*  9.  To  break  no  squares:  To  make  no  differ- 
ence ;  to  give  no  offence. 

'■  I  wiH  break  no  squares  whether  It  be  so  or  not."— 
L'Estranpe  ■  Fiibiet. 

*  10.  To  break  squares:  To  depart  from  the 
accustomed  order. 

*  11.  To  see  how  squares  go:  To  see  how 
matters  are  going ;  to  see  how  the  game  pro- 
ceeds. (An  expressiou  borrowed  from  chess, 
the  chess-board  being  divided  into  squares.) 

"One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  how  aqua  res  went 
with  their  new  V.'mg:'~L' Estrange ;  Fablea- 

square-built,  a.  Of  a  square  build  or 
frame  ;  having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height, 
and  bounded  by  rectilineal  rather  than  curved 
lines  :  as,  a  square-built  man. 

square-coupling,  s. 

Mill-work.  :  A  kind  of  permanent  coupling, 
of  whieli  the  coupling-box  is  made  in  halves 
and  square,  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the 
two  connected  ends  of  the  shafts.  The  halves 
of  the  box  are  bolted  together  on  the  opposite 
sides. 

square-file,  s.    An  entering-file  (q.v.), 

square-frame,  s. 

iShipbicild. :  A  frame  square  with  the  line  of 
the  keel,  having  no  bevelling. 

square-framed,  a. 

Join.  :  Applied  to  a  work  when  the  framing 
has  all  the  angles  of  its  styles,  rails,  and 
mountings  square,  without  being  moulded. 

square-joint,  s. 

Join. :  A  mode  of  joining  wooden  stuff,  in 
which  the  edges  are  brought  squarely  together, 
without  rabbeting,  tongue,  or  feather. 

square -leg,  s. 

Cricket:  A  fielder  who  stands  square  with 
the  wicket  and  behind  the  batsman. 

*  square-leg.  v.t. 

Cricket :  To  hit  to  square-leg. 

"  Mr.  Read  continued  a  fine  display  of  well-Judged 
hitting  by  square-feffgixff  botli  bowlers  for  a  couple 
e.^ch  tuae."—D'nly  Telegraph,  Sept.  8,  1882. 

square-measures,  s.  pi.  The  squares 
of  lineal  nu-aisures  :  as,  a  sqitare  inch,  a  sqiuirt 
yard,  &c. 

square-number,  s. 

Arith.:  A  number  which  may  be  resolved 
into  two  equal  factors  ;  the  product  of  a  num- 
ber multiplied  into  itself.  Thus,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
are  square  numbers,  being  the  squares  of  2,  3, 
4,  5  respectively. 

square-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Menm  Bnnizts. 

square-rig,  s. 

Ncmt. :  That  rig  in  which  the  lower  sails 
are  suspended  from  horizontal  yards,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fore-and-aft  rig. 

square-rigged,  a.    [Sgip-RiocED.] 

square-roof,  s. 

Carp. :  A  roof  in  which  the  j)rincipal  rafters 
meet  at  a  right  angle. 

square-root,  $. 

Arith.  £  Alg.:  A  quantity  which,  being 
taken  twice  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  given 
quantity.  Thus,  the  square  root  of  25  is  5, 
because  5  x  5  =  25 ;  so  also  |  is  the  square 
root  of  *,  since  2  x  |  =  | ;  j^  is  the  square 
root  of  X*,  since  x^  x  x^  —  x* ;  a  +  x  is  the 
square  root  of  a-  +  Sor  4-  a^,  and  so  on.  When 
the  square  root  of  a  number  can  be  expressed 
in  exact  parts  of  1,  that  number  is  a  perfect 
square,  and  the  indicated  square  root  is  said 
to  be  commensurabl*^.  All  other  indicated 
square  roots  are  incommensurable. 

square-sail,  s. 

Nautical : 

I.  A  four-sided  sail,  whose  middle  position 
is  athwartship.  It  is  supported  by  a  yard, 
slung  at  its  mid-length  by  a  truss  or  parral.  It 
is  distinguished  from  sails  which  are  extended 
by  stays,  booms,  gaffs,  lateena,  sprits,  &c. 


2.  A  sail  set  on  the  foremasts  of  schooner^ 
and  on  the  masts  of  sloops  and  cutters,  when 
sailing  before  the  wind  in  light  weather. 

square-Stem,  s. 

Naut. :  A  transom  stem. 
square-toed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Havi[ig  the  toes  or  end  square. 

"  It  [common-place  wit|  is  as  obsolete  as  fardinmlM, 
nilTs.  and  sguare-Coed  shoes,"— A'r«w."  il'lnter  Sven- 
ings.  even.  9. 

2.  Fig.  :  Formal,  precise,  prim,  finical, 
punctilious. 

square-toes,  s.  A  formal,  piecise,  or 
finical,  old-fashioned  person.  A  term  derived 
from  the  wearing  bygentlemen  of  the  old  school 
tlie  square-toed  boots  of  their  younger  days. 

square-tueks,  s.  pL 

Shipbuild. :  The  flat  surfaces  left  at  the 
stern  of  a  vessel  when  the  planks  of  the 
bottom  are  not  worked  round  to  the  wing- 
transom,  but  end  in  the  fashion-piece. 

square,  v.t.  &  i.    [Square,  a.l 
A.  Transitive: 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  form  with  four  equal  sides  and  four 
right  angles. 

"  Squaring  It  in  compasse  well  beseene  " 

Spenser:  Virgil;  Gnat. 

(2)  To  reduce  or  bring  accurately  tu  right 
angles  and  straight  lines :  as,  To  square  masou's 
work. 

•  (3)  To  draw  up  in  squares  or  squadrons. 

"  Squared  In  fnll  legion."        Milton:  P.  L.,  viiL  233. 

2.  Figuratively: 

•  (1)  To  reduce  or  bring  to  any  given  mea- 
sure or  standard  ;  to  compare  with  a  given 
standard. 

"  To  iquare  the  general  sex 
By  Cressld's  rule. 

ShakespL. :  Troihta  *  Crctsida.  v.  2. 

"  (2)  To  adjust,  to  accommodate,  to  regulate, 
to  shape. 

"0.  that*ver  I 
Had  tq^uared  rae  tu  tbj-  cunnsel." 

Shakfsp. :    Winters  TaJe.  V.  1. 

•  (3)  To  hold  a  quartile  position  respecting ; 
to  be  at  right  angles  to. 


(4)  To  make  even,  so  as  to  leave  no  differ- 
ence or  balance  ;  to  equalize. 

"Mr.  Laidlay  won  with  six,  and  sqm.>«d  matters. ' 
—FUlti.  aept.  25,  1886. 

*  (5)  To  balance,  to  counterbalance. 

"  I  hope,  I  say.  Imtb  being  put  together,  may  xqtiara 
out  the  moat  eminent  of  the  «ni:ieut  gentry,  in  some 
toleruWe  proportion."— /'li/'cr.-  Worthies,  vo\ A.,  ch.xv. 

(6)  To  an-ange  matters  with ;  to  bring  to 
one's  side  by  a  bribe  or  the  like  ;  to  gain  over, 
as  to  silence.     (Slang.) 

"They  have  squandered  enormous  snmB  of  money  In 
aqunrixg  H  huge  army  of  committee  men,  collectors, 
and  other  h!mgei"s-ou."— Gto6e,  March  lO,  1886. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Math.:  To  multiply  by  itself:  as.  To 
sqiuire  a  number  or  quantity. 

2.  Naut. :  To  place  at  right  angles  with  the 
mast  or  keel :  as,  To  square  the  yards. 

B.  liitraiisitiiye : 

1.  To  suit,  to  accord,  to  agree,  to  fit.  (Fol- 
lowed by  with.)    (Cowper:  Charity,  559.) 

*  2.  To  quarrel. 

"  Are  you  such  fools. 
To  square  for  tbia?" 
Shiikcsp.  :  Midaummcr  A'ight's  Dream,  IL  L 

3.  To  take  the  attitude  of  a  boxer  ;  to  spar 
(followed  by  vp  or  off:  ae,  He  squared  vp  (or 
off)  tome.     {Colloq.) 

*  4.  To  strut. 

"  To  Square  it  up  and  down  the  streets."— (?r*«»«: 
Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier, 
^  (1)  To  square  away  : 
Naut.  :  To  square  the  yards  by  the  bracM 
and  run  before  the  wind. 

(2)  To  square  the  circle:  To  determine  the 
exact  area  of  a  circle  in  square  measure ; 
hence,  to  attempt  impossibilities.  (See  extract 
under  Quadrature,  II.  2.) 

(3)  To  s fixture  the  shoulders :  To  raise  the  shoul- 
ders, so  as  to  give  them  a  square  or  angular 
appear.inee  ;  a  movement  of  scorn  or  disgust. 

square'-ly,  adiK    [Eng.  square,  a.  ;  -ly  ] 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  square  manner;  at  or  with 
right  angles. 

•*  with  shoulders  aquarely  Bet."— Daily  Telegrap?t, 

a«pt.  7,  1883. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fkn,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Fi'j.  :  Fairly,  honestly;  with  fairness  or 
ftaukiifss. 

"  Tho  question  wUl  now  come  squarely  buiore  th« 
House."— /»ui7y  Telegraph,  Feb.  17,  18S0,  p.  6. 

*  square '-man,  s.  [Eng.  square,  and  man.] 
One  wlio  cuts  and  squares  stone.  (Carlyle: 
French  Revolt  II.  v.  1.) 

Bquare'-ness,  *  square-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

square,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:  Thequalityor.stateof  being  square. 

"Then  besinnethlieto  spread  and bunilsh  In  square' 
netse."—P.  Holland:  Plinu),  bk.  li,,  ch.  xxirtL 

2.  Fig. :  Fairness,  honesty,  frankness. 

Bquar-er,  5.     [Eng.  squar(e);  -er.] 

I.  Lit, :  One  who  squares  :  as,  a  squarer  of 
the  circle. 
*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  quarrels  ;  &  hot-headed,  quarrel- 
some person. 

"  Ib  tliere  no  yoang  tguarcr  now,  that  will  miike  a 
Toyage  with  him  to  the  devil  f " — Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado 
About  Svthiny.  I.  L 

2.  One  who  spars  ;  a  sparrer. 

squar'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  squaji^x  a. ;  -isJi.] 
Somewhat  square  ;  nearly  square. 

"He  fornid  a  gguariah  hole  cut." — Defae:  Tour 
thro  Great  Srilnin,  i.  319. 

squar'-rose,  t  squar'-rous,  a.  [hut.  squar- 
rosus  =  niugh,  scurfy,  scabby.] 

Bot. :  Spreading  rigidly  out  from  a  common 
axis,  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so,  as  the  leaves 
of  some  mosses,  the  involucres  of  some  com- 
posites, &c. 

"  The  luvolucral  scales  are  tquarroic'—Qardeneri' 
Chronicle,  1B81,  p.  600. 

squarrose-slashed,  a. 

Bot.  :  Slashed  witli  minor  divisions  at  right 
angles  with  the  others.  Called  also  Squarroso- 
laciniate. 

Squar-r6-8d-»)7rc/  [Squareose.]  (Seeetym. 
and  compounds.) 

sqnarroso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  teeth  which  do  not  lie  in  the 
plane  of  the  leaf,  but  form  an  angle  with  it. 

squarroso-laciniate,  a.    [Squabbose- 

SLASHED.] 

squarroso-pinnatipartite,  a. 

Bot. :  Deeply  piunatihd  witli  squarrose 
divisions,  as  the  leaf  of  Achillea  MUliJolium. 

eqnarroso-pinnatisect,  a. 

Bot.  :  Pinn.itifid,  with  the  segments  so 
straggling  as  to  appear  on  different  planes, 

Bqaar'-rous,  o.    [Squarrose.] 

squar'-ru-lose,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  sqxuirrulosus, 
dimin.  from  Lat.  sqiutrrosus.]    [Squarrose.] 
Bot.:  Somewhat  squarrose. 

t  squar'-SOU,  s.  [Compounded  of  Eng.  sg(wi>c), 
and  {p)arsQii.'\  A  dignitary  of  the  Church 
who  is  also  the  squire  of  the  parish.  The  for- 
mation of  til  is  word  has  been  attributed  to 
Sydney  Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
berforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of 
Winchester,  who  is  also  credited  with  the 
formation  of  "squishop."  (See  Notes  £  Queries, 
7th  sen,  ii.  273,  338,  iii.  68.) 

Bqnaah,  *  squach-en,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  esquacher, 
escacher  (Fr.  ecacher)^^  to  crush,  to  squash, 
from  Lat.  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  coacto  =  to 
restrain,  to  force,  from  coact-us,  ]>a.  par.  of 
eogo  =  to  compel.]  To  crush  ;  to  beat  or  press 
into  a  pulp  or  flat  mass. 

*■  There  Is  an  unhnppie  bird  called  JEsiiIon,  and  but 
little  withall:  yet  wilt  she  tt^uath  and  breake  the 
raven's  egges."— P.  HoUand:  Pltnie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  Ixxlv. 

Squasb  (1),  s.    [Squash,  r.] 

1.  Sonietliiiig  soft  and  easily  crushed  or 
pressed  into  a  pulp;  something  uniipe  and 
soft;  espec,  an  unripe  pea-pod. 

*'  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy  ;  as  a  tquash  is  before  it  ia  a  peascod,  or  a 
codling  when  it  is  almost  an  apple.  Shakesp. : 
Twelfth  mght,  1.  5. 

2.  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy,  soft  body ;  a 
shock  of  soft  bodies. 

"  My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  gquash  that 
•ounded  lnuder  to  luy  ears  than  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  after  which  I  waa  oulte  in  the  <laxk."~Swi/t : 
GuUivar ;  Brobdignag,  ch.  vul. 

^  Lemon- squash:  A  cooling  drink  made 
by  squeezing  the  juice  of  a  lemon  into  a 
toinbler,  and  adding  pounded  loaf  sugar  and 
soda  water. 


squasb  (2),  s.  [Massachusetts  Indian  aaquash 
—  i-aw,  green,  imm;iture,  to  bo  e;iten  un- 
cooked ;  askiUa  sipiash  =  vine-apple.] 

Bot.  i&  Hurt. :  A  popular  American  name 
forany  species  of  the  genus  Cucurliita  ;  specif. 
Cucurbita  Melopepo.  Lraves  cordate,  obtuse, 
somewhat  flve-lobed  ;  tendrils  denticulated, 
or  converted  into  small  leaves  ;  calyx  with 
the  throat  much  dilated ;  fruit  flattened  at 
both  ends,  with  white,  dry,  spongy  fruit, 
whiL-h  keeps  fresh  for  many  montlis.  It  is 
boiled  and  eaten  with  meat. 

"  A  selected  seed,  he  had  received  from  nie,  for  that 
purpose,  of  tquaah,  which  is  an  Indian  kind  of  poiu- 
pluu  tli.it  gxowa  apace." — Boifta :   Workt,  vol.  i.,  p.  491. 

squash-bug,  s. 

Eiitom. :  The  name  given  in  New  England 
to  Coreus  iristis,  a  hemipterous  insect,  de- 
structive to  the  Squash. 

squash  -  gourd.  squash  -  melon, 
squash-vine,  s.    [Squash,  2.] 

squash  (3),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  Musquasli  (q.v.).] 

squash'-er,  s.    [Eng.  squash,  v. ;  -er.]    Ofce 

who  or  tliat  which  equaslies. 

Squash'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  squashy;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  slate  of  being  squashy,  soft,  or 
miry. 

squash'- y,    a.     [Eng.    squash   (1).    s.  ;    -y.] 

Soft  and  wet;  miry,  pulpy,  muddy. 

"  Squashy  ruly-poly  puildiug,  with  all  the  jam  boiled 
out,  and  the  water  boiled  in.'  — E.  J.  Wmbotte:  Sissie, 
ch.  xix. 

squat,  t'.i.  &^    [O.  Fr.  esquatir  =  io  flatten, 
to  crush,  from  Lat.  ex=  out,  fully,  and  qv^tio 
=  to  press  down.] 
A.  Int7-antntive : 

1.  To  sit  down  upon  the  hams  cr  heels,  as  a 
human  being ;  to  sit  close  to  the  ground  ;  to 
cower,  as  an  animal. 

"  We  could  Bee  him  plainly  squat  on  hie  hind  legs 
and  smooth  his  ruffled  fur." — Burroughs:  Pepacton, 
P.2H. 

2.  To  settle  on  land,  especially  i)ublic  or 
uncultivated  land;  frequently,  to  settle  on 
land  without  any  title. 

H*  Transitive  .* 

•  1.  To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  a  fell. 

•  2.  To  squash,  to  annul. 

"Although  lawes  were  squatted  In  warre,  yet  not- 
withstaudiug  they  ought  to  be  reuiued  in  peace." — 
Holinshed:  Desc.  Ireland,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  seat  on  the  hams  or  heels ;  to  cause 
to  cower  or  lie  close  to  the  ground.  (Used 
reflexively.) 

"  Sipiatfed  herself  down,  on  her  heels,  on  the  top  of 
alL"— Coot;  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  XL 

squat,  a.  &  s.    [Squat,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sitting  on  the  hams  or  heels  ;  cowering 
close  to  the  ground. 

"  Him  there  they  found. 
Squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  e;ir  of  Eve." 

Milton  :  /'.  L..  iv.  800. 

2.  Short,  thick,  dumpy,  like  the  Cguie  of 
one  squattiug. 

B.  ^  s  substantive : 

\.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  posture  or  position  of  one  squatting, 
or  cowering  close  to  the  ground. 

"  She  sits  at  squat,  and  Bcrubs  her  leathern  face.'* 
i>ryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  X. 

•  2.  A  sudden  fall. 

"  Bruises,  tquatt,  and  falls,  which  often  kill  others, 
can  bring  little  hurt  to  those  that  are  temperate." — 
Herbert. 

II.  Mining : 

1.  Tin  ore,  mixed  with  spar. 

2.  A  small  separate  vein  of  ore. 

squat-a-ro'-la,  s.  [Aword  of  no  signification.] 

Ornilh.  :  A  genus  of  Charadrime.  Bill 
about  as  long  as  the  head,  rather  strong ; 
wings  long,  pointed  ;  legs  of  moderate  length, 
slender;  toes  four,  thiee  directed  forward, 
and  slightly  webbed  at  base  ;  fourth  behind 
rudimeiital. 

*  squa'-ti-na,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  angel-flsh  (q.v.).] 
Ichthy. :  A  synonym  of  Rhina  (q.v.). 

Squat'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  squat,  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  squats  or  sits  on  his  bams  or 
heels. 

2.  One  who  settles  on  new  or  uncultivated 
land.  In  Australia,  formerly  used  as  in  the 
extract  (q.v.) ;    now,  one   who  occupies  an 


unsettled  tract  of  land  as  a  sheep  furm,  under 
lea.se  Inmi  government  at  a  nominal  rent. 

"  A  sqiiurter  ia  a  frcail  or  tlcket-uf-leave  man,  who 
builds  a  liut  with  Imik  i<u  iiiioLcui.lud  tiiuimd.  huyt  or 
steals  a  few  iinliu  iIn  wlU  spiHt*  wtth.-ut  a  Ucpnc«, 
receives  nt'den  goodn,  and  ho  at  lost  becomeit  rich  and 
turuB  fiirmcr :  ho  ia  tl>u  Iiurror  of  all  lila  houc^t 
neighbours."— Airu-iH:  Vituane  Round  It'wr/d.  ch.  xiL 

Squat'-ter,  v.i.  [a  freq.  from  squat,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  tlutter  in  water,  as  a  wild  duck. 
{Scotch.) 

"  Awa  ye  tquattered  like  a  dr».ka" 

liunu  :  AiUtri:»»  to  ths  DeO. 

squat'-ting,  a.  [Squat,  v.]  Used  by  or  de- 
voted to  squatters. 

"Wodgnto  waa  a  sort  of  squatting  district  of  the 
(oeRt  iiiiuing  region  to  wlilcli  It  wiw  contlguoua."— 
a.  Disraeli :  SyUl,  bk.  iL,  cii.  11. 

squat'-tle,  v.i.  [Eng.  sguat;  diniin.  suff. -Ze.] 
To  sprawl     (Scotch.) 

"  Swith,  In  Rouie  beggar's  haffet  squa^tla : 
There  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle." 
Burets     To  a  Lou*«. 

Squat'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  squat,  a. ;  -y.]  Short  and 
thick  ;  dumpy. 

"  a  few  yards  away  stood  auother  sliort,  squatty 
hemlock,  and  I  said  my  been  ought  to  be  there."— 
Burroughs:  Pepacton,  p.  100. 

squaw,  s.  [N.  Amer.  Ind.]  Among  th« 
North  American  Indians,  a  woman,  a  wife. 

squaw-man,  s.    (See  extrait.) 

"  Yet  there  is  one  still  lower  depLh.  the  tquauhjnan 
—the  miserable  wretch  <jf  Eurupeau  blood  wbomarriei 
n  Crow  or  a  Blackfoot  in  order  to  take  up  land  in  the 
Indian  Reservation.  The  I'Oor  soul  lu-iks  per])etuiilly 
ashamed  of  hia  weakness  ;  liiaowu  friends  avoid  liim  ; 
his  wife's  do  not ;  on  the  contrary,  they  come  and  live 
upon  him  with  great  cunteutmeut.  The  squaw  !■»" 
easily  divorce  herself  bv  Indian  law.  and  when  sht 
dues,  tlie  property,  with  all  his  Impravementa,  r». 
mains  hers.  He  hasn't  even  compeusatioD  for  di*- 
turbancc. "— PoU  Mall  Oaxette,  Aug.  26,  1834. 

squaw-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Conopholis,  closely  allied 
to  Orobanche. 

squaw-weed,  s, 

Bot. :  Sctiecio  aureus. 

squawk,  s.     [Squawk,  v.]    A  squeak. 

■■Ger;Lrd  t'ave  a  little  squawk."— Read4i :  CtoiMttr  S 
Bearthy  ch.  xxvi. 

squawk,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  cry 
with  a  loud,  harsh  voice. 

squawl,  v.i.    [Squall,  v.] 

squeak,  v.i.  [Sw.  sqvdka  =  to  croak ;  ct 
Norw.  skvaka  =  to  cackle  ;  Icel.  skvakka  =  to 
give  a  souud  as  of  water  shaken  in  a  bottle.] 

1.  To  utte"  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of 
shoit  duration  ;  to  cry  in  a  shrill,  fretful  tone, 
as  a  cliild,  a  mouse,  a  pig,  &c.  ;  to  make  a 
shrill  noise,  as  a  door,  a  wheel,  a  pipe,  &c. 

"  The  mimic  took  bis  usual  station, 
And  squeaked  with  general  a<liniration." 

Smart :  The  Pig. 

•2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy;  to  confess 

"If  he  be  obatin:ite,  put  a  civil  question  to  htm  upoa 
the  nek,  and  be  squeaks,  I  warrant  him."— ZJryt/en; 
Don  Sebastian,  iv.  L 

squeak,  s,  [Squeak,  v.]  A  sharp,  shrill  cry. 
usually  of  short  duration ;  a  shrill,  fretful 
cry,  as  of  a  cliild,  a  mouse,  a  pi^',  Ac.  ;  a  shrill 
noise,  as  of  a  door,  a  wheel,  a  pijie,  &.c. 

"  Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  t*>ne, 
A  proper  mixturt;  of  the  squrnk  and  groan." 

Byron:  College  Exam inatiCTL 

squeak'-er,  s.     [Eng.  sqneak;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  squeaks,  or  uttera 
A  shrill  cry  or  noise. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  young  birds,  of  various 
species,  as  a  young  pigeon,  a  young  partridge, 
&c. 

"Goiug  on  to  where  the  lunch  was  to  meet  us.  I 
killed  an  old  bird  and  a  tqtu-aker."—St.  James's  Gazetttt 
Sept  1,  1896. 

squeak'-ixkg,  pr.  "par.  or  a.     [Squeak,  v.] 

squeak '-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  squeaking  :  -ly.] 
In  a  squeaking  manner;  with  a  squeaking 
noise 

*  squeak' -let,  s.  [Eng.  squeak ;  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]     A  little  squeak. 

squeal,  *squeale,  *  squalen,  v.i.  [Sw. 
sqviila  •=  to  squeal ;  Norw.  skvetla.] 

1,  To  utter  a  more  or  less  prolonged  cry  with 
a  shrill,  sharp  voice,  as  certain  animals  do 
when  in  want,  pain,  or  displeasure. 

2.  To  acknowledge  guilt,  or  to  betray  an 
accomplice  in  wronp-doing.  especially  to  gaia 
immunity  for  one's  self.      (Police  Slang.) 


^HSH,  b6^ ;  p6&t,  ^6^1 ;  <sat,  96!!,  chorus.  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sli^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b^l,  d^L 
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squeal— squiUa 


Bqueal,  s.  [Squeal,  v.]  A  aharp,  shrill  cry, 
mure  ut  less  prolonged. 

aqneam- ish,  *  sqnam - ish,  *  squem - 
ous,  *  squaim-ous,  *  squeym-ous,  a. 

[Mid.  Eng.  siceem,  stcaim  =  swjiuiiimg  in  the 
bead,  veitigo,  from  Icel.  sveimT  =  a  bustle, 
a  stir ;  Norw.  sveim,  —  a  hovering  about,  a 
alight  intoxication;  A.S.  swima  =  a.  swoon; 
Icel.  $unmi-=&  swimming  in  the  head;  Sw. 
8wimning-=a  swoon  ;  Out.  zunjm  —  &  swoon  ; 
Icel.  svima  =  to  be  giddy  ;  O.  Sw.  swima  =  to 
be  dizzy  ;  Sw.  swimma  —  to  faint.]  Having  a 
stomach  that  is  easily  turned  or  nauseated  ; 
hence,  easily  disgusted  ;  nice  to  excess  ;  easily 
offended  at  trifles  ;  fastidious,  scrupulous. 

"He  was  glad   that  the  consciences  of  other  men 
were  less  squetimLih," — Hacaulag     Ilitt.  Eng..  ch.  x, 

1i  For  the  difference  between  sgi«am.wA  and 
fastidious,  see  Fastidious. 

8queam'-lSh~ly,  adv.  (Eng.  squeamisK;  -ly.] 
Jn  a  squeamish  or  ftistidious  manner ;  fas- 
tidiously.    iCongreve:  Ovid  Imitated.') 

squeam'- ish  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  squeamish; 
-m-ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  squeam- 
ish, fastidious,  or  scrupulous  ;  fastidiousness. 


•  Rqueam'-ous,  a.    [Squeamish.] 

•  squeas'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  squeasy;  -ness.] 
Nauseaf  squeasiness. 

"A  si/uentiness  and  rising  up  of  the  heart  against 
any  ineAii.  Tui^-ar,  or  meclizLuical  condition  of  men." — 
Hammond  :   Wurki.  iv.  614. 

•  squea^'-y,  a.  [An  intensive  from  queasy 
(q.v.).]  Queasy,  nice,  squeamish,  fastidious, 
scrupulous. 

"  In  tqueaty  stomachs  hone?  turns  to  gulL" 

Dryden.     {Latham.) 

84liee-gee'.  s.  [From  squeege.  a  vulgar  cor- 
rupt, of  squeeze  (q.v.).]  A  scrubber,  consist- 
ing of  a  plate  of  gutta-percha  at  the  end  of  a 
handle,  used  for  cleaning  the  decks  of  ships, 
foot-pavements,  &c.  ;  also  written  sguillagee, 
sqidlgee. 

sqneel,  v.  &  s.    [Squeal,  v.  &  «.] 

squeez-a-bO'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  squeezable; -ity.'\ 
The  qiiiility  or  state  of  be'ng  squeezable. 

Squeez'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  squeez{e\  v.  ;  -dhle.] 

1.  Lit. :  Capable  of  being  squeezed  or  com- 
pressed. 

2.  Fig.  :    Capable    of    being   constrained ; 
ready  to  submit  to  pressure. 


squeeze,  ^squise,  "squeis-en,  ""sqnize, 

I-.;.  ^  i.  [A.^.  sirisan,  cu:!/ian  =  to  squeeze, 
to  eriish  ;  with  O.  Fr.  pref.  es-  =  Lat.  ex-  — 
out,  fully  ;  Sw.  qvdsa  =  to  squeeze,  to  bruise  ; 
Ger.  qnetschen  =  to  squash,  to  bruise.] 

A*  Transitive: 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  press  between  two  bodies ;  to  press 
eJosely  ;  to  compress,  to  crusli. 


2.  To  press  so  as  to  expel  juice  or  moisture. 


3.  To  force  to  pass  or  issue  by  pressure ;  to 
cause  to  pass.     {Corbet :  On  John  Daioson.) 

i.  To  clasp ;  to  press  lovingly :  as.  To  squeeze 
one's  hand. 

H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  oppress,  so  as  to  cause  to  give  money ; 
to  harass  by  extortion. 

"In  a  civil  war  people  must  expect  to  be  eruabed 
and  sqittfzed  toward  the  bnT^ea."— L' Ett range. 

2.  To  exact  by  pressure  or  extortion. 


B.  Intransitive: 

?.  To  press  ;  to  press  or  push  among  a 
number  of  jieople ;  to  force  one's  way  by 
jffessing  or  pushing. 

"  Many  a  public  ministflr  cornea  empty  In;  but  when 
he  has  crammt^l  his  guts,  he  is  fnin  to  squeeze  hard 
before  he  can  get  off." — L  Enrange. 

*  2.  To  pass  through  a  body  on  pressure 
being  applied. 

"Let  the  wnter  tq^fezn  throng^h  it,  and  stand  all 
orer  its  outside  in  multitudes  of  small  drops,  like 
dew," — A'evion:  Optics. 

%  To  squeeze  through :  To  make  one's  way 
through  by  pressing  or  pushing ;  to  push 
through. 


squeeze,  s.    [Squeeze,  v.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  squeezing,  pressing,  or  com- 
pressing between  two  bodies  ;  pressure. 

2.  A  clasp,  an  embrace,  a  grasp. 

3.  The  same  as  Squeezing,  C.  3. 

4.  A  tightness  or  unusual  pressure ;  aa,  & 
aqueeze  in  the  money  maiket. 

8queez'-er,  s.    [Eng.  squeezie),  v. ;  -er.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which 
squeezes. 

2.  Metal-woTking :  A  machine  which  takes 
the  ball  of  puddled  iron  and  reduces  it  to  a 
compact  mass,  ready  for  the  rolls. 

squeez'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Squeeze,  r.] 
A.  tfe  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  between  two  bodies ; 
pressure,  compression. 

2.  That  which  is  forced  out  by  pressure. 

,  3.  A  copy  or  facsimile  made  by  pressing 
some  soft  material  on  to  the  thing  of  wliieh  a 
copy  is  to  be  made  :  as,  a  squeezing  of  a  medal 
or  brass. 

squeezlng-box,  s. 

Pottery :  A  metallic  cylinder  having  a  hole 
in  tlie  bottom,  through  which  clay  is  pressed 
for  shaping  the  handles,  &c.,  of  earthenware. 

squelph,  v.t.&i.     [Perhaps  allied  to  quell; 
but  cf.  Prov.  Eng.  qiielch  =■  a  blow.] 
A.  2'rans. :  To  crush,  to  destroy,  to  squash. 

'•  In  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  the  farmers  of  that  section 
will  be  hghting  the  fire  that,  so  easy  to  tquelcA  at  its 
begimiiiig.  is  so  baffling  when  once  it  gets  under  full 
blast. ' — .Scnbner's  Magazine,  March,  J680,  p.  689. 

*  B*  Intrans. :  To  be  crushed  or  destroyed. 

squelQh,  s.  [Squelch,  v.]  A  heavy  blow  ;  a 
flat,  heavy  fall. 

"He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  saved 
From  tqueich  of  knight,  and  storiii'd  and  raved." 
Sutler:  Hudibrat,  ii  88S. 

tsquenQh,  v.t.  [Eng.  quench,  with  pref.  $ 
intensive.]    To  quench. 

"  They'll  .  .  .  make  church  buckets  ou'i  skin  to 
tquench  rebellion.' — Btauin.  A  Flct. :  fhilatter,  v.  1. 

sque-teague',  s.    [Btym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy..  Ololithus  regalis,  found  along  the 
Atlantic  const  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
It  is  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  brownish-blue 
above,  with  irregular  brownish  spots,  sides 
silvery,  belly  white.  The  flesh  is  wholesome 
and  well-flavoured,  but  so  quickly  gets  soft 
that  it  does  not  rank  high  in  tlie  market.  The 
air-bladder  makes  excellent  isinglass.  (Ripley 
d  Dana.)  It  is  a  voraciou.s  ttsh  and  bites 
readily,  but  its  mouth  is  easily  torn,  whence 
it  is  often  called  Weak-Bsh. 

squib,  '  squibbe,  s.  [For  squip,  or  sicip.  from 
Mid.  Eng.  squipp€n,swi}<pen  =  to  moveswiftly, 
to  fly,  to  sweep,  to  dash  ;  from  Icel.  svipa  = 
to  flash,  to  dart ;  svipr  =  a  swift  movement ; 
Norw.  svipa  =.  to  run  swiftly.  Allied  to  sweep, 
swoop,  swi/t.    (Skeat.y] 

1.  A  hollow  pipe  or  cylinder  of  paper  filled 
with  gunpowder  or  other  combustible  mate- 
rial, like  a  rocket,  so  that  when  the  powder  is 
ignited  the  squib  tlirows  out  a  ti'ain  of  fiery 
sparks,  and  bursts  with  a  crack. 


*2.  A  paltj-y  fellow. 

"  Asked  for  their  pas  by  everie  aguib." 

Spenter  :  Motlier  Hubbard i  Tale.  STL 

•  3.  One  who  writes  squibs  or  political 
lampoons  ;  a  I'etty  satirist. 

"The  tquibt  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase  of 
the  uorla  are  called  liLiellers,  ]aiuiKK)uera,  aud  jiam- 
phleteers."— raWer.  No,  88. 

4.  A  petty  lampoon  ;  a  sarcastic  speech  or 
little  censorious  publication. 

"  On  account  of  a  political  squib  in  verse  which  he 
h.id  ju-t  written,"— />ayj/  Telegraph,  Feb.  33. 1S8T. 

5.  A  head  of  asparagus. 

"  It  [asparagus]  is  sold  in  bundles  containing  from 
aix  to  ten  duzen  squibs." — Hayhevi :  London  Labour 
*  London  Poor,  L  99. 

*  squib,  v.i.  &.  t.     [Squib,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  use  or  write  squibs,  petty 
lampoons,  or  sarcastic  aud  censorious  reflec- 
tions. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  write  or  publish  squibs  on ;  to 
lampoon. 

"The  Bloomer  costume,  tquibbeii  by  John  Leech  In 
1851."— fiai^y  Telegraph,  March  56,  1SS7. 


•  2.  To  inject,  to  squirt 

*  squib'-bisb,  a.     [Eng.  squib  ;  -ish.]    Slight, 
flashy. 

"  Light,  »quibbi»htMiiLSt."—Southe]/:  Doctor.ch.  xcIt. 

squid,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  variant 
ofsquib,  from  theirsquirtiiig  out  black  matter.] 
Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Teu- 
thidge  (q.v.).  The  Common  Squid  (Lnliyo  i  xl- 
garis),  about  eighteen  inches  long,  is  found  in 
shoals  around  the  Cornish  coast,  and  is  taken 
by  the  fishermen  in  large  numbera  for  bait. 
It  is  bluish  with  darker  spots,  yellowish-white 
beneath.  The  Little  Squid  {Loligo  media),  is 
ab^ut  one-fourth  the  size,  spotted  with  dota 
of  red  or  purple. 

*  squier  (1),  s.    [Square,  «.] 
*squier(2),  s.    [Squire.] 

*squierie,  s.    [Squiee  (2),  s.j    A  companjor 

number  of  squires. 

Squig'-gle,  v.i.    [Cf.  smggk.] 

1.  To  shake  a  fluid  about  in  the  mouth  with 
the  lips  closed.    {Prov.) 

2.  To  move  about  like  an  eel ;  to  squirm. 
squU'-gee,  s.     [Squeegee.] 

squill  *  squille,  '  squylle.  s.   [Fr.  Mq^iHU, 
scille,  from  Lat.  squilla,  sc ilia  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.  :  Anyplantofthegenus  Scilla(q.v.), 
spec.  Scilla  maritima,  called  also  Urginec 
scilla,  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant.  S. 
vema  is  a  fa- 
vourite in  gar- 
dens owing  to 
its  beautiful 
blue  blossom. 

2.  Pharm.  ; 
The  bulb, 
sliced  and 
dried,  of  Scilla 
viaritiiiia.  The 
bulb,  which  is 
seaiy,  is  pear- 
shaped,  and 
weighs  from 
half  a  pound 
to  four  pounds. 
Its  prepara- 
tions are  vine- 
gar, oxymel,  syrup,  and  tincture  of  squill, 
compound  squill  pill,  and  pill  of  iperacnanha 
with  squill.  It  is  a  stimulant,  expectorant, 
and  diuretic,  and  in  larger  doses  produces 
vomiting  and  purging.  It  increases  the  se- 
cretions of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
and  facilitates  the  expectoration  of  mucus. 
When  used  as  a  diuretic  it  is  generally  com- 
bined with  a  mercurial.    (Garrod.) 

3.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  Squilla  mantia. 

"  The  curious  sguiJt,  bo  common  in  the  Mediter- 
nneaii."— Ilri^/ir  ;  Animal  Life.  p.  5.1$, 

*  squill-fish,  s.  An  unidentified  aquatic 
animal.    [Squill-insect.  ] 

squill-insect,  s.  An  unidentified  aqua- 
tic animal,  'bUmXet  (Theater  of  Insects,  lib.  ii,, 
ch,  xxxvii.)  says,  "The  Squilla,  an  insect, 
differs  but  little  from  the  fisli  Squilhi,"  a  word 
which  he  uses  as  synonymous  with  shrimp. 
But  by  early  writers  names  were  Inosely  ap- 
plied, and  from  Grew  (Mus.  Reg.  Soc,  p.  119) 
we  learn  that  Squilla  was  applied  also  to  what 
he  calls  the  Rough-horned  Lobster  (probably 
Palitiurits  i^ulgaris). 

"  The  sqiiUl-insect  described  by  Moufet  So  called 
from  some  similitude  to  the  iguill-jish:  cbietly  in 
h.tviuga  long  body  covert-d  with  a  crust  composed  of 
several  rings  or  plates.  The  head  is  broad  and  sauat. 
Be  hath  a  pair  of  not'ible  tharp  fangs  before,  both 
hooked  inwarda  like  a  hull's  boms."— Grew  Attturum, 
p,  176. 

squil'-la.  s.  [Lat.  =  (1)  A 
small  crustacean,  possibly  the 
pea-crab  [Pinnotheres]  ;  (2)  a 
sea-onion,  a  sea-leek,  usually 
written  scilla  (q.v.),] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Stomapoda 
(q.v.),  with  several  species,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  Squilla 
mantis,  with  a  number  of  popu- 
lar names.  Segments  much  less 
coalescent  thnn  in  the  lobster; 
those  bearing  the  eyes  and  an- 
tennules  are  readily  separable  "-<--— ^—- 
from  the  front  of  the  head,  and 
are  not  covered  by  the  carajjace,  which  only 
conceals  eight  segments.     The  gills  are  borne 


SQUILL.   (Scilla  Tnaritima.) 

A.Bu'h;  a  Scape  of  flowers  :c.LeftVM 
which  appear  after  the  flowers. 


fiite,  I3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pfift, 
or.  wore.  W9ll^  work*  who,  son;  mote,  cub,  ciire.  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  foil;  try.  Syrian*    ce,  od  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


squillagee— squirrel 
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by  the  abdominal  swimming  feet,  free  and  mi- 
covejed.  The  tirst  i>air  of  Choracic  limbs  are 
developed  into  a  [iair  of  formidable  claws,  tlie 
teiiniiial  joint  of  which  beais  a  row  of  long, 
•liarp,  curved  teeth,  doubling  back  on  the 
edge  of  the  penultimate  jiunt,  which  has  a 
groove  to  receive  tliem.  They  lay  their  egga 
at  the  bnttoin  of  the  sea,  and  the  larvaj  pass 
into  forms  which  have  been  described  as  in- 
dependent genera, 

2.  Palipont. :  Several  sjipcimens  of  true 
Squilla  iSciiUia  pennata,  Miinst).  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  Soknhofen  Limestone. 
(Ency.  Brit.,  vi.  658).  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Eocene. 

squil'-la-gee,  squil'-gee,  s.    [Squeegee.] 

t  squil'~li-dfiB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  squill{a); 
Lat.  feui.  pi.  a»U.  sulf.  -idie.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Stomapoda  with  one 
genus  Squilla  (q.  v.). 

•Bquil-lit'-ic,  *  squil-lit'-ick.  •  squU- 
Ut-icke.  a.  [Squill.]  Uf,  pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from  squills. 

"  A  decoction  of  this  kind  of  worms  aoJiIeu  in  f/niU 
liticJce  viuegre."— P.  Hotlnnd :  I'Unie.  bk,  xxx,.  tli.  iiL 

*8quin'-an9e,  *squm'-an-9y,  s.  [Quinsy.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  same  as  Quinsy  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  [QuiNST^voRT,  Woodruff]. 

*  squinancy-berry,  s.    [Quinsv-berrt.] 

•  squill' -an-9y- wort,  s.  [Eng.  sqninancy, 
and  wort.}    [Quinsywort,  Woodruff.] 

BquinQhy  8.    [Sconce.] 

Arch. :  A  small  pendentive  arch  formed 
scross  the    y 


flquin'-^y, 

[Quinsy.] 
squint,  a.  &  squinch. 

S     rSw  Si'in-  {Canons  Ashby.  .Vorthumpton.) 

Aw  =  to  shrink,  to  flinch.    (Skeat.)'\ 

A,  As  adjective : 

*  1.    Looking    obliquely  or   askance ;    not 
looking  directly;  oblique. 

•■  I  Incline  to  hope  rathrr  thun  fear. 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. " 

Milton:  Comus.  4T3. 

2.  Not  having  the  optic  axes  coincident. 
(Said  of  the  eyes.) 
S.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  looking  oblique  or  askant ;  an 
oblique  look,  a  sidelong  look. 

2.  A  look  generally, 

"  After  taking  a  prolonced  tquint.  he  called  to  me 
that  the  object  waa  a  ship  a  ho&t."— Daily  Tvlegraph, 
Dec  24,  1835. 

3.  An  aHection  of  the  eyes  in  which  the 
optic  axes  do  not  coincide.     [Strabismus.] 

" There  are  two  kinds  of  «(/"'"'— the  inward  and  the 
outward,  wliith  depend,  with  rare  exceptions,  oii  two 
opposite  optical  defects.  The  inward  squint  \a\Asnc\- 
ftted.  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  nf  cases,  with  far- 
sightedness, the  outward  with  short-aightediieas." — 
Bcribner'i  Alaifazinn,  Sept.,  1877.  p.  7o2. 

•  4.  A  distortion. 

"  Wit  ia  a  squint  nf  the 
nnderataiidiiig.  —Elizabeth 
Carter:  Utt<;r$,  iv.  112. 

n.  Arch. :  An  opening 
through  the  wall  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  church, 
in  an  oblique  direction, 
for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling persons  in  the 
transept  or  aisle  to  see 
the  elevation  of  the 
Hostatthe  high 
altar.  They  are 
generally  found 
on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the 
chancel  arch, 
and  are  about 
•  yard  high  and  two  feet  wide.  Also  called 
a  Hagioscope. 

aquint-eye,  s.     An  eye  that  squinta. 

"  I  fear  me  thon  have  a  sqvint  eiif." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender;  AuffUtt. 


SQUINT. 
{Bn*eley.  Oxon.) 


squint-eyed,  a. 

1.  Having  eyes  that  squint. 

'■  He  waa  so  siuinteyrd.  that  he  seemed  spitefully 
to  loiik  upon  theiu  wbotu  he  beheld." — KnoUet :  Huti/ru 
qfthv  Turks. 

*  2.  Oblique,  indirect,  malignant. 

"  This  Is  such  a  false  and  squint-ciied  nraiee. 
Which  seeming  to  look  uvwards  on  his  gjonea. 


Looks  down  upon  my  fears." 


■  .'i'>phlf. 


*  3,  Looking  obliquely  or  by  side  glances. 
squint-quoin,  s. 

Ardu  :  An  external  oblique  angle. 

squint,  v.i.  &  (.    [Squint,  a.] 
A.   Intransitive  : 

1.  To  look  with  a  squint,  or  with  the  eyes 
differently  directed. 

"  Some  can  sgnint  when  they  will ;  and  children  not 
upon  u  table,  with  a  candle  behind  tlieiu.  both  eyes 
will  move  outwards,  to  seek  the  light,  and  so  induce 
Bquiiitliig,"— BucojL 

2.  To  have  the  axes  of  the  eyes  not  coinci- 
dent ;  to  be  affected  with  strabismus. 

"  We  have  many  instances  of  iquindnir  In  the 
father,  wiiich  he  received  fmm  fright  or  habit,  coui- 
municated  to  the  oflaprliiy."— GoftiimieA;  AniTiiated 
Mature,  pt.  ii..  ch.  xl. 

*  3.  To  run  or  be  directed  obliquely  ;  to 
have  an  indirect  reference  or  bearing. 

•'  In  prudence,  too,  you  think  my  rhymes 
Should  never  squint  at  courtiers"  crimes." 

Gat/ :  Ant  in  OjJ!c«. 

*  4.  To  refer  indirectly  or  obliquely, 

"  Not  meaning  .  .  . 
Uia  plejiaure  or  hia  good  alone. 
Rut  squinting  partly  at  my  own." 

Cowper  :  To  Rev.  W.  BvU, 

•B.  Transitive : 

L  To  turn  (the  eye)  in  an  oblique  direction. 

"  Perklo  began  already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the 
crown,  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary." — Bacon : 
Henry  V!L 

2.  To  cause  to  look  with  a  squint,  or  with 
non-coincident  optic  axes. 

•"  He  L'ives  the  web  and  the  pin.  squints  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  h.ire-lip,"— Sftntf^sp. ."  Lear.  ML  4. 

*  3.  To  east  or  direct  obliquely. 

"  On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown.** 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  16. 

*  squint'-er,  s,    [Eng,  squint,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  squints. 

"  The  triumphs  of  the  patriot  tqitinter." 

Warton:  Oxford  Xeiesman's  ferse$. 

*  squint-i-fe'-go,  a.    [Squint.]    Squinting. 

"  Tlie  timlirel  and  the  squintifcgo  maid 
Of  Isis  awe  thee. "  Dryden :  Persiut.  sat.  T, 

squint'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Squint,  v.] 

squint'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  squinting;  -ly.] 
Ill  a  squinting  manner,  with  a  squint;  by 
side  glances,  obliquely, 

Squin'-y,  squin'-ny,  v.i.     [Squint,  a.]    To 
squint ;  to  look  askance  or  asquint.     (Prov.) 
"  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough  : 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  ?  "      Shaketp. :  Lear,  Iv,  6. 

•  squin'-zey.  s.    [Squinsy.] 

squir,  squirr.  v.t.  [Prob.  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  a  body  passing  rapidly  through  the 
air;  cf.  whirr.]  To  throw  with  a  jerk;  to 
cause  to  cut  along  ;  to  move  as  anything  cut- 
ting through  the  air. 

'*  I  saw  him  inittrr  away  his  watch  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  t\ia,iaea."—Budgetl:  Spectator,  No.  77. 

•  squ'ir'-al-ty,  *  squir-al'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng. 
sq}iir(e);'  -aity.]    The  same  as  Squirearchy 

(q.v.). 

squ'ir'-arcli-^,  s.    [Squirearchy.] 

squire  (1),  •  squiere,  s.  [A  contract,  of 
esquire  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  attendant  on  a  knight;  a  knight's 
shield  or  armour-bearer. 

"  The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  ground 
Hia  prostrate  ui.iater,  reui'd  the  steeda  around." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  rx.  665. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  person  of  noble  or 
royal  rank  :  hence,  colloquially,  an  attenriant 
on  a  lady ;  a  beau,  a  i^allant ;  a  male  com- 
panion, a  close  attendant  or  follower. 

"  Has  your  young  aanctity  done  railing.  Madam, 
Against  your  innocent  squire  }" 

Oeaum.  *  Flet. :  Wife/or  a  Afonth.  i.  \. 

3.  The  title  of  a  gentleman  next  in  rank  to 
a  knight. 

"  I  think  ho  may  be  called  a  squire,  for  he  beareth 
euer  after  those  amies."— Smi'Wi ;  Comynonwealthy  bk. 
L,  ch.  XX. 

4.  A  title  popularly  given  to  a  country 
gentleman. 

5.  A  title  given  to  magistrates  and  lawyers 
in  the  United  States.     In  New  England  it  is 


given  especially  to  justices  of  the  peace  and 
juilgue;  in  i'ennsyWauiu  to  the  justices  ot  the 
peace  only. 

IT  S'luire  of  Dames:  A  personage  intro- 
duced by  Spenser  in  tJie  Faery  Qm-en  (III. 
vii.  61).  Often  used  to  express  a  person  de- 
voted to  the  lair  sex. 

*  squire  (2),  s.    [0.  Fr.  esqnierie.]    A  rule,  a 

foutrule,  a  square  (q.v.). 

*  squire,  v.t.    (Squire  (1),  5.] 

1.  To  attend  as  a  squire. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  beau  or  gallant ;  to  escort. 

"She  ofiwred,  if  I  would  j'/iiire  ber  there,  to  ftend 
home  the  ioutmR,u."—Ooldsmith :  Bee,  No.  2. 

*  squire'-age  (age  as  ig).  s.  [Eng.  squire; 
-age.]    Landed  gentry  ;  squires. 

*  squire'-arch,  s.     [Squirearchy.]    A  mem- 

ber of  the  squirearchy. 

"I  had  long  been  distrusted  with  the  Interference  of 
those  scllish  squircarQht.'—Lytton :  Cojctottt,  bk.  li., 
ch.  xl. 

*  squ'ire-arcli'-al,  *  squire-aroh'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  squirearch(y) ;  -al,  -ical.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  squirearchy  ;  ht  for  a  squire. 

"Living  in  hoaaes  often  almost  iquirearchaW-^ 
Daily  yews,  Sej.t  20,  1881. 

squire -arch-y,  s.  [Eng.  squire,  and  Gr. 
apxy)  {archC)  =  rule,  ipxto  (archo)  —  to  rule.] 
The  squires  or  gentlemen  of  a  country  taken 
collectively  ;  the  domination  or  political  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  squires  considered  as 
a  body.    (Enylish.) 

"The  leaser  Irish  squirearchy  of  three  or  four  gvofr 
rations  ago."— Bri/.  (Quarterly  Revievo.  ivll.  6ia    (1B7&) 

squir-een',  s.     [Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;   dimin. 

suit.  -ee?i.]    A  small  or  petty  squire. 

*  squire'-hopd,  s.  [Eng.  squire  (1),  s. ;  •hood.l 
The  rank  or  state  of  a  squire. 

*  squire'-ling,    *  squire-let,  «.      [Eng. 

squire  (1),  s.  ;  diniin.  sufl.  -ling,  -Ut.]  A  small 
or  petty  squire  ;  a  squireen. 

"  A  grand  political  dinner 
To  hali  the  squirelings  near." 

Tennyson  :  Maud,  L  xx.  %, 

*  squire'-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  squire  (1),  a. ; 

■hj.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Becoming  or  befitting  a  squire, 

*'Thia  squirely  function."— SfteKon."   Don  Quixottt 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  squire, 

"  Squierly  forth  gan  he  gon." 

Romaunt  of  the  Ratt. 

Squire'-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  squire  (1),  s.  ;  -s/ti'p.) 
The  state  or  position  of  a  squire;  squirehood. 

"  What  profit  bast  thou  reaped  by  this  thy  »yuir»- 
$hipj"~iihclt<m:  Don  Quixote,  i.  4. 

*  squir'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  squir(e);  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  a  squire. 

squirm,  v.t.  ori.  [Perhaps  a  form  of  swarm 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  move  like  a  worm  or  eel ;  to  writhe 
about.    (Prov.  £  Aimr.) 

"  N'ext  he  squirms  rapidly  through  the  looaened 
girths  until  he  can  bring  hia  heels  to  bear."— 5crtftner*» 
Afa^azitie,  April,  1880,  p.  936. 

2.  To  climb  by  embracing  and  clinging  with 
the  hands  and  feet. 

squirm,  s.    [Squirm,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  wriggling  motion,  as  ol 
an  eel. 

2.  Naut. :  A  t\vist  in  a  rope. 

squirr,  v.t.    [^i^vm.] 

squir'-rel,  *  squir-el,  *  scur-el.  *  scar- 
elle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esmrel ;  Fr.  ecureuil ;  Low 
Lat.  sciuriolus,  dimin.  from  Lat.  sciums.  from 
Gr.  (rKiovpo<;{skiuuros):  <7*eid  (sA"m)  =  a  shadow, 
and  oijpa  (o«ra)  =  a  tail,  hence  the  name  = 
the  animal  that  shades  or  covers  itself  with 
its  tail,  from  its  habit  of  sitting  with  the  tail 
curved  over  its  back ;  Prov.  escurol ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  esquilo  ;  Ital.  scojattdo.] 

Zonl. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Sciuridie  (q.v  );  more  particularly  for  the  genus 
Sciurus,  though  tlu-re  are  seven  genera  and 
many  species  in  the  family  all  popularly  known 
as  squirrels  They  are  charaLtfrized  hy  their 
Blender  bodies,  round,  hairy  taib,  large,  promi- 
nent eyes,  and  usually  arboreal  habits,  though 
tiome  few  excavate  subterranean  retreats.  In 
Sciurue  the  tail  is  long  and  bushy  and  the  ears 
l>oiuted.  Taniias  is  an  United  States  genus,  with 
four  species,  each  liaving  cheek  pouches,  and 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:5:ist.    ph  =  t 
-^ian,  -tian  =  shgji.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -$lon  =  zhuxu    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,   -bio,  -^e,  <tc.  =  bgl,  dfL 
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the  back  striped  lisbt  aod  dark.  The  Chip- 
munk ur  Grouud  Squirrel  is  a  common  ex- 
ample. Squirrels  liaunt  woods  and  forests, 
nesting  in  trees,  and,  displaying  niarvelluus 
agility  among  the  branches.  They  feed  on 
nuts,  acorns,  beech-mast,  which  tliey  store 
op,  birds'  eggs, 
and  tlie  young 
bark,  shoots,  and 
buds  of  trees, 
doing  no  small 
amount  of  dain- 
«.:e.  Tliey  pass 
the  winter  in  a 
st.ate  of  partial 
hibernation, 
waking  up  in 
fine,  warm  wea- 
tlM^r,  when  the 
provision  laid  up 
in  the  summer  is 
ni:ide  use  of  for 
fond.  They  are 
ni'uoganion8,  and  the  female  of  S.  riif^ans,  the 
common  European  squirrel,  produces  three  or 
f.mr  young.  They  are  often  kept  as  pets;  in 
Lapland  and  Siberia  this  species  is  killed  in 
great  numbers  for  the  sake  of  its  winter  coat. 
This,  though  valuable,  is  inferior  to  the  fur  of  the 
North  American  Gray  Squirrel  (S.  carolinerms). 

squirrel-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  Dicentra  canadeTisis. 

"  Dicentm,  commonly  called  sqttirrel-cfn-n.  haa  nearly 
tbe  same  perfume."— Bwrrouff hi .   Pepacton,  p.  256. 

squirrel-cup,  s. 

Bot. :  Hepatica  or  Liver-leaf. 

**  The  squirrel-Clips,  a  graceful  company. 
Hide  in  their  bells,  a  soft  aerial  blue." 

Bryant,  iu  Burroughs  :  Pepacton,  p.  130. 

squirrel-fish,  .?.    A  sort  of  perch. 
squirrel  flying-phalanger.  s. 

Zool. :  retauras  sciureus  ;  from  South  Aus- 
tralia, about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  a 
tail  as  long  as  the  body.  Colour,  ash-gray 
with  a  black  .stripe  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  cheeks  white  with  a  black  patch, 
under  surface  white.     [Petaurus.] 

squirrel-like  rodents,  s.  pi.   [Sciuro- 

MORPHA-l 

squirrel-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Callithrlx  sciureus,  from  South 
America.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long,  with  a 
tail  half  as  much  again  ;  fur  olive-gray  on  the 
body,  limbs  red,  muzzle  dark.  They  are  af- 
fectionate and  playful  in  disposition. 

squirrel-tail,  squirrel-tail  grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Hordpum  vmritimum.  Named  from  the 
shape  of  tlie  flower-spikes.  The  awns  are  in- 
jurious by  their  mechanical  action  to  the 
guni3  of  horses. 
squirt,  "squyrte,  v.t.  &  i.  ISw.  dial,  slcvittnr 
=  to  sprinkle  all  round;  Icel.  skveHa  =  to 
squirt  out.  to  throw  out;  s/ci'e»r  =  a  gush  of 
water  poured  out ;  Dan.  sqvatte  =  to  splash.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  eject  or  throw  in  a  stream 
out  of  a  naiTOW  orifice  or  pipe. 

"To  gmtirt  water  Into  that  part"— P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  vlii..  cb.  xxvii, 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  thrown  out  or  ejected  in  a 
stream  from  a  narrow  orifice  or  pipe. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  throw  out  words  ;  to  prate. 

"Von  are  so  piven  to  squirting  up  and  dow-n,  and 
tbatterinu;   that  the  world  would  say,  I  had  chosen  n 
Jack-pcdifing    for     a     prime-iniuiatei-."— i■£ilfJ■a«i?e.■ 
■quirt,  *  squyrt,  *  squyrte,  s.   [Squirt,  v.] 
1.  An  instrument  with  which  water  orother 
liquid  is  ejected  in  a  stream  with  force;  a 
syringe. 

"  But  when  they  have  Viespatter'd  all  they  may. 
The  statesman  throws  his  fltthy  squirts  away  I " 
Vouiiff  :  To  Mr.  Popt,  3p-  L 

*  2.  A  small  jet. 

"The  wati-ing  of  those  himpa  of  dang,  with  squirts 
ct  an  infusion  of  the  medicine  In  dunged  water.'  — 
Baco7i:  Sat.  Hist.,  5  5CM). 

*  3.  Looseness  of  the  bowels  ;  diarrhcEa. 

"  Squyrte.  a  laxe ;  /aire.'— Palsgrave. 

4.  A  foppish  young  fellow  ;  a  whipper- 
snapper.     {Colloq.) 

8quirt'-er.  *  squyrt-er,  s.  [Eng.  squirt  .- 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  squirts ;  one 
•who  uses  a  squirt. 

•■  Who  made  squirt-gnnB  of  the  hoHow  metal  pen- 
handles  which  were  in  vopue  in  those  days,  and  who 
■waa  a  mysterious  fpiirter  of  Ink  for  four  days  before  he 
wiu  found  out.'  ~Scribner'$  Magazine.  Nov.,  1878,  p.  76. 


squirt'  ing,  pr.  par.  era,     [Squirt,  v.} 

squirting  -  cucumber,  t  spirting - 
cucumber,  s. 

Br>t. :  Ecbaliiim  agrrste  (formerly  Movwrdica 
Ehtf erivm\  Eipro&tra.te  plant  from  the  south 
of  Europe.  Corolla  yellow,  veined  with  green  ; 
the  fruit  Is  a  small,  elliptical,  green  g«nird 
coveied  with  prickles.  When  ripe,  it  ejects 
its  seeds  and  juice  with  some  force.  [Ecba* 
LiUM,  Elaterium.] 

squisb'-op,  s.  [Eng.  8qui{re)t  and  (pi)shop.] 
[Squarson.] 

8quit9b,  s.    [Quitch.] 

squyer,  s.    [Squire  (l),  «.] 

sradh,  sbraddh,  s.  [Mahratta.&c.iftrarftfft.] 
Brahmanisni:  Funeral  rites  performed  on 
the  death  of  au  indivi'iual,  without  which  his 
soul  would  have  to  continue  in  a  wandering 
state.  Similar  rites  are  performed  monthly 
and  yearly  to  tlie  manes  of  deceased  ancestors. 

stab,  *  stabbe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful ; 
prob.  from  Ir.  stobaiin  =  to  stab;  Gael,  stob 
=  to  thrust  or  fix  a  stake  in  the  ground,  to 
stab,  to  thrust,  from  stob  ^  a  .stake,  a  pointed 
iron  or  stick  ;  cogn.  with  Eng.  s(a/(q.v.).] 

A,  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  pointed 
weapon  ;  to  kill  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

"  Clarence  is  come,  false,  fleetiug.  perjurd  Clarence, 
Tba.t  stabb'd  me  In  the  field  by  Tewkesbury." 

Sfiakeip. :  iiichard  III..  L  4. 

2.  To  drive,  thrust,  force,  or  plunge,  as  a 
pointed  weapon. 

"  stab  poniards  In  our  flesh." 

Shaketp. :  3  Henri/  VL.  IL  L 

II.  Fig.  :  To  pierce  or  wound  in  the  heart 
or  feelings  ;  to  injure  secretly  or  by  malicious 
falsehood  or  slander ;  to  inflict  keen  or  severe 
pain  on. 

"  Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione :  'twill  ttab  her  to  the  heart," 

A.  PhUipt. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  give  or  inflict  a  wound  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

"  Vone  shall  dare 
With  shortened  aword  to  ttab  in  closer  war.* 

£>rt/de7> :  Palarrwn  £  Arcite,  iiL  609. 

2.  To  aim  a  blow  at  a  person  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

*•  Thou  hid"9t  a  thousand  daggers  In  thy  thoughta  . . . 
To  stab  at  my  frail  life." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV..  il.  4. 

n.  Fig. :  To  inflict  pain  secretly  or  mali- 
ciously; to  mortify,  to  pain. 

"  Critics  of  old.  a  manly  liberal  race. 
Approv'd  or  ceusurd  with  au  ojien  face  .  .  . 
Nor  stabb'd,  conceai'd  beneith  a  ruffian's  mtuK. 
Lloyd :  Einslle  to  C.  ChurcKiU. 

stS-b  (1),  *  stabbe,  s.    [Stab,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1,  The  tlirust  of  a  dagger  or  other  pointed 
weapon. 

■'  Andthepoasihilityof  getting  rid  of  him  by  a  lucky 
shot  or  rfi6w!i3.'\p(tinseriously  discussed. "—J/ocautai*; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxl. 

2.  A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon. 

"  His  gash'd  rtiftf  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrauce." 

Shake4p.  :  Macbeth,  11.  8, 

IL  Fig. :  A  wound  or  injury  inflicted  in  the 
dark  ;  a  secret  injury  maliciously  inflicted. 

"  This  sudden  ttab  of  rauconr  I  mladoubt." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III..  iU.  1. 

'stab  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  em- 
ployed by  workmen  for  established  wages,  as 
ojiposed  to  piece-work. 

Sta -bat   Ma  -ter,  Sta'-b&t   Ma'-ter,  s. 

[Xat.  =The  Motlier  stood,  the  first  words  of 
the  hymn.    (See  def.).] 

Music:  A  well-known  Latin  hymn  on  the 
Crucifixion,  sung  during  Passion  week  in  the 
Roman  Cliurch.  Jaenpone,  a  Franciscan  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  words.  In 
addition  to  the  ancient  setting,  probably  con- 
t-emporary  with  the  words,  many  composers 
have  wTitten  music  to  the  Stabat  Mater,  but 
the  compositions  vW2.\\  are  best  known  are 
those  by  Palestrina,  Pergolesi  (the  last  eH"ort 
of  his  life),  and  Rossini. 

stSb'-ber,  s.    [Eng.  stab,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  stabs ;  a  privy 
murderer.    (Browning :  Sordello,  i.) 


IL  Teckiiically : 

1.  Doinestic :  A  lady's  awl  for  opening  holes 
for  eyelets. 

2.  Leather:  A  pegging-awl;  a  pricker. 

3.  Naut. ;  A  marlinspike. 

St&b'-bing',  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Stab,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (8oe 

the  verb). 
C  As  substantive : 
I.  Ord.   Lang. :    The   act  of  wounding   or 

piercing  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

"Special  orders  were  given  by  Barolav  that  the 
Bworcfs  should  be  made  rather  (or  ttnhhing  than  lot 
elaahiiig."— .VrtcauMtf  ;  Bixt.  Eng..  ch.  xxl. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bool'binding : 

(1)  The  puncturing  of  the  boards  for  the 
slips. 

(2)  The  perforation  of  a  pile  of  folded  sheets 
for  a  stitching  twine  ;  a  clieap  substitute  for 
sewing. 

2.  Mason. :  Tlie  picking  or  roughening  of  a 
brick  wall,  in  order  to  make  plaster  adhere 
thereto. 

Stabbing  -  machine*  stabbing- 
press,  s. 

Boo'kbind. :  A  machine  or  press  for  per- 
forating a  pile  of  folded  and  gathered  signa- 
tures to  prepare  them  for  the  operation  of 
stitching. 

*  Stab*-bing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  stabbing ;  -Zy.] 
In  a  stabbing  manner  ;  with  intent  to  stab  or 
injure  secretly  and  maliciously. 

"  Tills  intimation  against  the  council  is  as  ttabbinglt 
suggested."— flp.  P-irker :   Reply  to  Rehearsal  Trant- 

proied,  p.  287  (16T8|. 

*  Sta-bil'-i-f^,  v.t.  [Eng.  stable,  a. ;  sufi".  -fy.l 
To'  make  stable,  fixed,  or  firm  ;  to  establish- 
{Browning.) 

*sta-bU'-i-nient,  s.  [Lat.  stabilimentum^ 
from  stabilio  =to  make  stable  (q.v,).]  The  act 
of  making  firm  or  establishing  ;  firm  support, 

"  Its  firmament  by  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
hath  been  blessed  by  the  issues  of  that  itabiliment. 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  ser.  6. 

*  sta-bil'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat,  sfa&i7/s  =  stable 
(q.v.).]  To  make  or  render  stable ;  to  es- 
tablisli. 

'■  What  she  most  doth  love 
She  oft  before  stabflitati's." 

More :  Immort.  SotU.  L  IL  4& 

Sta  bil'-i-ty,    *  sta-bil-y-tyo,    s.     [Lat, 

s'tabiUtns,    from    stabilis  =  stahU  (q.v.);   Fr. 
stabiliti.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stable  or 
firm  ;  stableness,  firmness  ;  strength  to  stand 
and  to  resist  being  moved  or  overthrown. 

"  W^ich  nnmherfeightlljeiuE  the  first  cube.  Isaflt 
hieroglyphick  of  the  stability  of  that  government."— 
More:  Philos.  Cabbala,    (App.) 

2.  Firmness  or  steadiness  of  character, 
resolution,  or  purpose;  freedom  from  flcltle- 
nessorchangeableness;  constancy,  resolution. 

••  But  for  its  absolute  self ;  a  life  of  peaces 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  lU. 

*  3.  Fixedness,  as  opposed  to  fluidity. 

••  Fluidiiess  and  stability  are  contrary  qualiUeB."— 
Boyle. 

*  sta'-bil-ize,  v.t.  [Bug.  stable,  a. ;  -ize.]  To 
make  stable  or  firmly  established  ;  to  establish 
firmly. 

"The  language  la  stabilited."  —  WAitney :  Lif9  S 
Growth  of  Language,  ch.  ii. 

Sta'-ble,  a.     [O.  Fr.  estable  (Fr.  stable),  from 
Lat.  stabilis  =  stable,  standing  firmly,  from 
sto  =  to  stand  ;  Sp.  enable;  Ital.  sta^ile.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Fixed;  firmly  established;  not  to  bo 
easily  moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown;  firmly 
fi^ed,  settled,  or  established. 

2.  Steady  and  constant  in  resolution  or  pur- 
pose ;  firm  in  resolution ;  not  fickle  or  change- 
able ;  constant. 

"God  [saith  he]  is  the  prince  and  ruler  over  all, 
alwayes  one,  ifable.  immovable,  like  to  himselt"— 
Oudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  393. 

3.  Abiding,  durable,  lasting;  not  subject tO 
change  or  destruction. 

■'  He  perfect,  stable;  hut  imperfect  we. 
Subject  to  change,  and  different  in  degree. 

Dryden :  Pidamon  A  Arcite.  »il  1.04(L 

II.  Physics:  Not  easily  moved  from  a  Stat« 
of  equilibrium.     [Equilibrium,  II.  2.] 

^  Stable  £  unstable  equilibrium:  [Equiu- 
brium]. 


6te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wqli  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  foM;  try, 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p3^ 
Syriaxu    a^  ce  =  •;  oy  =  »!  <l^  =  *s^* 


stable— stacking 
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■ta'-ble,  s.  10.  Fr.  citable  (Fr.  etable),  from 
Lai.  stabulum  =a  sUnding-place,  an  abode,  a 
stall,  a  stable,  from  sto  =  to  stand;  Sp. 
estabio.] 

1.  A  house  or  building  constructed  to  lodge 
and  feed  horses,  and  furnished  with  stalls, 
rac-ks,  mangers,  and  all  other  necessary  equip- 
meuts. 

"Full  many  a  delnte  bon  hadde  fae  In  ttabtt." 

Chaue«r:  0.  T.,  168.    (Prol.) 

U  The  word  is  occasionally  used  iu  a  u'ider 
sense,  as  equualent  to  a  house,  shed,  or 
building  for  beasts  generally,  as  a  cowshed,  kc. 

2.  A  racing-stable  ;  an  establishment  where 
race-horses  nre  trained. 

"  They  can  insure  a  straight  run  for  their  money  In 
OOnnect'ioa  with  this  »tnble."—/i'eftnree,  April.  2*.  1887. 

3.  {PL)  Mil. :  Atteudance  on  horses  in  the 
stables. 

"  Thev  seem  always  at  jfu^^ri.  on  parade,  or  out 
doing  field-rtiiug,"— J/ornin;/  Pot(.  Feb.  5,  1S85. 

stabl«-boy,  s.  A  boy  who  attends  in  a 
stable. 

"Served a«  a  ttahh--h"</,  errand-boy,  porter,  and  groom," 
WortUworth:  Farmer  iff  TtUbury  i'al^ 

stable-man,  s.  A  man  who  attends  in  a 
stable  ;  a  giooni,  an  ostler. 

"  H  a  stableman  cannot  keep  a  bloom  on  horsea' 
coats  when  standing  on  it.  1  am  sure  that  It  ia  the 
fault  of  tlie  stabU--man:'— Field,  Jau  *l,  188G. 

3table-rooni,  s.  Room  in  a  stable ; 
room  t'lr  stiibi'j's. 

*  Stable  Stand,  s. 

Old  Law:  (See  extract). 

"  St'ih7e-stand  ia  one  of  the  four  evidences  or  pre- 
Bumptiuiis,  wherehy  a  iiiau  is  convinced  to  intend  the 
eteatiug  of  a  kind's  d«er  iu  the  forest.*— Coweii.'  Law 
DicL 

*sta'-ble   (1),  v.t.     [Stable,  a.]     To  make 
stable,  fixed,  or  firm  ;  to  fix,  to  establish. 
"Articles  devised  hy  the  king's  highness  to  ttabl^e 
Christian  ijuietness  and  unity  among  the  people." — 
Strifpe :  Life  of  Archbiihop  Cranmer  (under  l^^). 

8ta'-ble  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Stable,  $.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  Lit. :  To  put,  place,  or  keep  in  a  stable, 

"  He  meetly  atabled  his  steed  in  stall." 

jfcoH  ■  Lay  of  the  Last  Minitrel,  L  SI. 

*2.  Fig.  :  To  fix,  to  stick. 

"  When  they  the  peril  that  do  not  forecast, 
Iu  the  stiff  mud  are  quickly  stablcU  i'ASt." 

Drayton:  The  Moon-Cajf. 

^  In  this  sense  perhaps  belonging  rather  to 
Stable  (1),  v. 

*  B.  Ii'tmiis. :  To  dwell  or  lodge  in,  or  as 
in,  a  stable  ;  to  kennel ;  to  dwell,  as  beasts. 

"  In  their  palaces  .  .  .  sea  monsters  whelp'd 
And  atabUd."  MUlon  :  P.  L..  i,i.  752. 

Bta'-ble-ness,  *  sta-ble-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
stable,  a.  ;  -?te.^j>.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stable,  fixed, 
or  firmly  established  ;  fixedness  and  tirnmess 
of  position ;  stability ;  strength  to  stand  or 
remiun  unchanged. 

2.  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  chnracter,  reso- 
lution, or  purpose ;  firmness,  strength,  reso- 
lution, constancy. 

"  Ther  coiistjince.  that  Ifl  Bfablcneaae  of  corage." — 
—Chauver:  Pcrsunrn  Talc. 

•sta'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  stahl(e),  s.  ;  -en]  One 
who  keeps  stables  ;  one  who  stables  horses. 

•  sta'-bler-ess,  s.  [Eng.  stabler;  -ess.]  A 
female  who  keeps  stables. 

"  A  scandal  is  raised  on  her  name,  that  she  was 
Stabniariii,  "a  ttnbhr-M."  whereof  one  rendreth  this 
witty  reason,  beciuse  her  father  was  Comes  Stabult" 
^Full'.-r  :   Worthies  ;  £itex. 

•stab-li,  *  stab-liche,  adv.    [Stablt.] 

8ta'-bling,  s.     [Eng.  stabl{e\  s. ;  -ing.l 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  keeping  in  a  stable 
or  stables. 

2.  A  stable  ;  a  house  or  shed  for  lodging 
beasts. 

"Now  smok'd  in  dust,  &  stabling  Tinv  for  wolves." 
Thormon:  Liberty, 

•  St^b'-lish,  •  stab-lls-en,  v.t.  [An  abbrev. 
of  estiihlidi  (q.v,).]  Tti  Settle  permanently  in 
a  state  ;  to  make  firm ;  to  fix,  to  settle,  to 
esta1)lish. 

'■  Wiate  thou  not  well  thnt  all  the  lawe  of  kinde  is 
my  tawe.  and  by  God  ordi.iiied  and  stahHahed  to  dure 
by  kinde  reasoun. "— CA«ucer/  Tettavtent  of  Loue. 

•  stab'-lish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  staUish;  •meni.'i 
Establishment ;  firm  settletnent. 

"  Sufficient  for  their  soules  health,  and  the  ttablifh. 
tneiU  of  hia  monarch isme."  —  Uolinshed  :  Scscript. 
Brit.,  ch.  ix. 


•  sta'-bly,  •  stab-li,  •  stab-liche.  adv. 
[Kng.  sti:J'{le):  -ly.]  In  a  stable  or  firm  man- 
ner; firmly,  steadily,  constantly. 

"  Ami   bnd  hem  tor  the  loue  ot   Ood,  that  beo  hem 
vnd  era  lode. 
And  iiabliche  hold  togedere,  to  saue  that  loud." 

Jiobcrt  of  (iloucciter,  p.  123. 

•  8tab-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  stahulatlo,  from 
stahuhuust  i>a.  par.  of  stabulor=  to  stand  in  a 
stable  ;  stabulum  —  a  sUxble  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  stabling  or  housing  beasts. 

2.  A  place  or  room  for  housing  beasts ;  a 
stable. 

St&b'-wort,  8.    [Eng.  «(a6(l),  «.,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Oxalis  Acetosdla.     Park  in  his  Theatre 
says  that  it  is  "  singular  good  in  wounds, 
punctures,    thrusts,    and    stabbes    into    the 
body."     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

Bt*i.C-ca'-t6,  adv.  [Ital.,  pa.  par.  of  staccare, 
for  distficaire  =  to  separate,  to  detach.] 

Music:  Detached,  taken  off,  separated.  In 
music  the  word  signifies  a  detached,  abrupt 
method  uf  singing  or  playing  certain  notes, 
by  making  them  of  less  duration  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  A  small  dash  over  a 
uut«  signifies  tliat  it  is  to  be  played  staccato. 

Stcich'-er,  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of  stagger 
(q.v.).]     To  stigger.     (Scotch.) 

"  I  ttacher'd  whiles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 
To  free  the  liitches." 
Duriis :  Death  &  Dr.  Bonibook. 

sta-ch^d'-e-cB,  sta'-che-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
s'tachys,  genit.  stuck yd{is) ;  fern,  ph  adj.  sutF. 
-ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lamiacese.  Stamens  four, 
parallel,  two  upi'cr  shorter,  ascending  under 
the  concave  upper  lip,  or  included  in  the 
tube ;  nutlets  free,  smooth,  or  tubercled. 

Sta'-Chys,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oraxvs  (stachus) 
=  an  ear  of  corn  ;  woundwort.    (See  def.)] 

Bot. :  Woundwort ;  calyx  as  long  as  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  sub-cam panulate,  ten-ribbed ; 
teeth  five,  nearly  equal,  acuminate;  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  arched,  entire  ;  lower  one 
three  lobed ;  the  two  lateral  ones  reflexed ; 
tlte  two  anterior  stamens  the  longest,  with 
the  anther  cells  diverging.  Chiefly  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Known  species  about  160,  mot^tly  European. 
Stachys  sylvatica^  the  Hedge;  S.  paluslris,  the 
Marsh;  S.  germanica,  the  Downy;  S.  a7-vensi$, 
the  Corn  Woundwort,  and  S.  Betonica,  called 
also  Belnnica  officinalis,  are  common  species. 
The  bruised  sterns  of  S.  parinjlora,  a  native  of 
Afghanistan  and  Northern  India,  are  applied 
to  parts  of  the  body  affected  by  the  giiiuea- 
worm . 

Btach-^-tar'-pha,  st^cb-^-tar-phe'-ta. 

s.  [Gr.  CTTdvvs  (^^tachus)  =  au  ear  of  corn,  and 
rap^€t6<;  (tiirpkeios)  =  thick.  Named  from  the 
inflorescence.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verbeneae  ;  aromatic  herbs 
or  shrubs  with  fleshy  spikes,  stamens  four, 
the  upper  two  without  anthers  ;  nutlets  two. 
The  lirazilians  attribute  powerful  medicinal 
properties  to  Stachyfarpheia  jamair^iisis.  It-s 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  tea. 

•  Stack,  pret.  of  v.    [Stick,  v.] 

staclc,  *  stac,  *  stak,  *  stakke,  s,  [Icel. 
stal.kr  =  a  stack  of  hay  ;  stakka  =  a  stump  ; 
s(ac/>:=a  columnar,  isolated  rock;  Qvf.  stuck 
=  a  rick,  a  heap,  a  stack;  Dan.  stak.  Allied 
to  stake  and  stick.] 

1.  Corn  in  the  sheaf,  hay,  pease,  straw,  &c., 
piled  up  in  a  circular  or  rectimgular  heap, 
coming  to  a  point  or  ridge  at  the  top,  and 
thatched  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 

"The  straw  stack  or  the  plowmen  at  work  with 
their  l&iUi6.~— Century  Magazine.  Aug..  1882,  p.  5i>6. 

1[  The  tenn  stack  is  applied  in  the  United 
States  to  those  which  are  round,  rick  to  those 
which  are  elongated. 

2,  A  pile  of  wood  containing  108  cubic  feet ; 
also,  a  pile  of  poles  or  wood  of  indefinite 
quantity. 

"  The  Indians  .  .  .  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a 
Itarke  of  wood,  and  so  sncnlice  themselvea  by  fire." — 
Bacon  :  Euays ;  Of  Custom. 

3.  A  number  or  cluster  of  chimneys  or 
funnels  standing  together. 

"  On  the  op|)oeite  shore  are  several  large  bmldiugs 
with  tall  Amolie -stacks,  the  only  uii-oricutal  objects 
within  flight."— Scribn«r'»  Afoffozine,  Sept,  1877.  p.  6o2. 

4,  A  chimney  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  usu- 
ally belonging  to  an  engine  or  other  furnace  ; 
the  chimney  of  a  locomotive  or  stream -vessel. 


5.  A  columnar,  isolated  rock  ;  a  high  rock 
detached  ;  a  precipitous  rock  rising  out  of  tho 
sea. 

"  Fenced  by  many  a  stuck  and  skerry, 
Full  ot  rflt^.  and  lull  of  Jags." 
BtackU:  Lays  qf  lOghiands  ±  Islands,  \^  IL 

U  Stack  of  arms  : 

Mil. :  A  number  of  small  fire-arms  set  op 
together  so  that  their  bayonets  cross. 

Stack-borer,  s.  An  instrument  for 
piercing  stacks  of  hay  to  admit  air,  when  the 
hay  has  become  dangerously  heated. 

stack-cover,  s.  A  cloth  or  canvas  cover 
sus|iended  over  stacks  while  being  built,  to 
protect  them  from  the  rain,  &c. 

stack-fannel,  s.  A  pyramidal  opea 
frame  of  wood  in  the  centre  of  a  stack,  to 
allow  the  air  to  ciiculate  through  the  stack 
and  prevent  the  heating  of  the  grain,  &c. 

Stack-guard,  s.  A  temporary  roof 
capahle  of  elevation,  and  designed  to  protect 
a  stack  or  rick  of  hay  or  gram  in  process  of 
formation. 

Stack-stand,  s.  A  device  for  supporting 
a  stack  of  hay  or  grain  ata  sufficieut  distance 


STACK-STAND. 

above  the  ground  to  preserve  it  dry  beneath 
and  prevent  the  ravages  of  vermin ;  a  rick- 
stand. 

stack-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  inclosure  for 
stacks  of  hay  or  grain. 

St^ck.f.t.  [Sw.  stacka;  Dan.  stackke.]  [Stack, 
s.]  To  pile  or  build  up  into  the  form  uf  a 
stack  ;    to  make  into  a  pile  or  stack. 

"Stack  pease  upon  hovell  abroad  in  the  yard," 

Tusser :  Sutbandry ;  Auffutt. 

%  To  stack  arms : 

Mil. :  To  set  up  arms,  as  muskets,  rifles,  or 
carbines,  with  the  bayonets  crossing  each 
other  or  united  by  means  of  ramrods  or  hooka 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  weapon,  80 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  conical  pile. 

•  stack'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  stack,  a. ; 
•age.  I 

1.  Hay,  grain,  or  the  like,  put  up  into 
stacks. 

2.  A  tax  on  things  stacked. 

"  Portage,  baukage,  tlackage.  Stc'^ffolinahed :  D^ 
icripl.  iViy.,  bk.  ii. 

Stack'-er,  Tni.   [Stagger.]    To  stagger.  (Prov.) 

*  stack'-et,  s.     [Stockade.] 

Stack-hoii^'-i'a,  s.  [Named  after  John 
Sfackhuuse,  F.L.S.  (died  1819),  a  botanical 
author.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Stackhousiacese 
(q.v.).  Plants  with  white  or  yellow  flowers 
from  Australia  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

stack'lioil^-i-a'-^e-te,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat. 
stai:k}uynsi(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Stackhousiads  ;  an  order  of  Perigy  nous 
Exogens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  simple,  entire,  alternate,  some- 
times minute  leaves  ;  stipules  lateral,  minute; 
fi]tikes  terminal,  each  flower  with  three  bracts; 
calyx  monosepalous,  five-cleft,  tube  inflated  ; 
petals  five,  equal ;  stamens  five,  distinct,  un- 
equal, arising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
styles  three  to  five,  stigmas  simple  ;  ovary  in- 
ferior, three  or  five-celled,  each  with  a  single 
erect  ovule  ;  fruit  of  three  to  five  indehisccnt 
wings,  or  wingless  pieces.  Australian  plants. 
Genera  two,  species  ten.    (Lindlcy.) 

Stack -h^us'-i- ad,   s.      [Mod.  Lat.  stadh' 
hoiisU^a) ;  Eiig.  .sufl'.  -ad.] 
Bot,  (PL):  The  Stackhousiacese  (q.v.). 

St^k'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stack,  u.] 

stacking-band,  stacking-belt.  *.  A 

rope  used  in  binding  thatch  ujton  a  stiick. 


b^l,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  oengb;  go.  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -m£^ 
HSian,  -tiau  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -f^on,  -fion  =  zhun.   -cious*  -tlous,  -sious  ~  shus,   -ble>  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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stacking -derrick,  s.  A  form  of  der- 
rick lor  use  in  tli<;  tield  or  stack-yard  fur 
lifting  hay  uu  to  tlie  stack. 

stacking- stage,  s.  A  acAffold  used  In 
buildiog  stacks. 

Otac'-te,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  a-TOMr^  (stakte),^ 
The  tSepfcimgiiit  rendering  of  the  Heb.  RCJ 
(^nalifph),  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  spii-es  used 
in  tlic  preparation  of  incense.  Not  certainly 
ideiitilied.  Perhaps  it  was  the  gum  of  the 
Stoiax-tree  {Styrax  ojficinale). 

"  Tiike  sweet  spices,  atacte,  and  galbaiium."— iTxodia 
XXX.  M 

Bt^d'-dle,  *  Sta-dle,  s.  [A.S.  stadhtl,  stadhol 
=  a  fouudaiiuii,  a  basis,  from  the  same  root 
as  steady,  stand.] 

1,  Ordinary  Langiaige: 

*  1,  A  prop  or  support ;  a  staff,  a  crutch. 

•*  He  coiuetli  ou,  his  weak  ateps  governing 
And  aged  liuibs  on  cypresa  stadle  stuut ' 

apeiiaer :  F.  'i.,  I.  vi.  14. 

2.  A  young  or  small  tree  left  standing  when 
the  others  are  cut  down. 

"  Coppice- woods,  if   you  leave  In  them  stndles  too 
thick,  will  ruu  to  bushes  aiid  brinre,  and  liave  tittle 
clean  imderwood."— Sacon,"  Benry  Vll.,  p.  74. 
II.  Agriculture: 

1.  A  stack-stand  (q.v.). 

"His  bama  are  stor'd 
And  groaning  staddtes  beud  bene-ath  their  Ioa±" 
Somervile  :  The  Chace,  U. 

2.  One  of  the  separate  plots  into  wliich  a 
cock  of  hay  is  shaken  out  for  the  purpose  of 
drying. 

Btaddle-roof,  s.   A  protection  for  a  stack. 
staddle-stand,  s.    A  stack-stand. 

Bt^d'-dle,  *  sta-dlCt  v.t.    [Staddle,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  staddles,  as  liay. 

2.  To  leave  the  staddles  in,  as  in  a  wood 
when  it  is  cut. 

"  First  see  it  well  fenced,  ere  hewera  begin . 
Then  see  it  well  Kddrf/eif.witbout.'Lnd  within,' 
Tusser :  Husbandry ;  April. 

*Stade  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stadium.']  A  fur- 
long, a  stadium  (q.v.). 

"  The  greatueaa  of  the  town,  by  that  we  could  judge, 
Btretcheth  in  circuit  some  forty  ttadet,"— Donne: 
Biat.  SeptuagiJit,  p.  71. 


Btade  (2) , 


[Staith.1 


Bta'-di-um,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  oTaStov  (sta- 

(itou).J 
1.  Greek  Antiquities : 

(1)  A  mea.sure  of  125  geometrical  paces  or 
625  Roman  feet,  nr  606  feet  9  inches  of  English 
measure,  and  thus  somewhat  less  than  an 
English  furlong.  It  was  the  principal  Greek 
measure  of  length. 

(2)  The  course  for  foot-races  at  Olympia  in 
Greece,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  exactly  a 
stadium  in  length. 

t  2.  Pathol.  :  A  stage  or  period  of  a  disease. 

*  Sta-dle,  5.  &  V.     [Staddle,  s.  Sl  v.] 

8tci.dt'-h61d-er  (dt  as  t).  s.  [Dut.  stadhouder, 
from  stud-=a,  city,  and  howler  =  3.  holder.] 
Formerly  the  cliief  inagisti-ate  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland ;  or  the  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor  of  a  province. 

"  William,  first  of  the  name.  Prince  of  Orange 
Kassau,  and  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  bad  headed  tlie 
memorable  insurrection  against  Spain."— J/acau7aj/.' 
Eitt.  Eng..  ch.  U. 

BtJidt-  hold  -  er  -  ate»  stadt'-  hold  -  er- 
Shlp  (dt  as  t),  s.  [Eng.  stadtholder :  -ate, 
-ship.]    Tlie  position  or  office  of  a  stadtholder. 

"  He  turned  bookmaker,  and  wrote  a  book  about 
the  Stadtholderate."—J.  Alorley:  Diderot,  ch.  xv. 

Btafif,  *  Stat  "  staffe  (pi.  stdve^,  staffs,  in 
senses  A.  I.  7  and  IJ.  3  always  the  latter),  s. 
[A.S.  stfpj  (pi.  sfa/iis  =  staves,  letters  of  the 
aljihabet) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sta/;  Icel.  sta/r 
=  a  staff,  a  written  letter ;  Dan.  stab,  stav ; 
8w.  staf;  O.  H.  Ger.  stap;  Ger.  stab;  Gael. 
stoh ;  Lat.  stipes  =  a  stock,  a  post.  Allied  to 
$tab  and  stub.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

t.  Literally : 

1.  A  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support ; 
ft  walking  stick. 

"  Balaam's  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  smote  the  ass 
with  a  xta^."—Aitmberi  xxiL  27. 

2.  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon ;  a  club,  a 
cudgel. 


3.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  used  for  various 
purposes :  as 

(1)  The  handle  of  a  tool  or  weapon,  as  of  a 
spear. 


*  (:i)  Hence,  a  spear  or  lance  ;  a  pike.     [U.] 

"  In  claasick  authors  we  have  relations  of  a  sfajf  or 
pike  made  of  a  durable  wood,  th»t  many  years  after 
ibe  tree  had  been  cut  down,  being  c*LSUally  struck  into 
the  ground  took  root  there"— Boyle :   Works,  iii.  124. 

(3)  A  pole  on  which  a  flag  is  hoisted  ;  a 
flagstaff.     [B.  5.] 

(4)  A  pole,  a  stake. 

"  The  rampant  bear  chained  to  tlie  ragged  staff." 
:ih,tkfap.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  v.  1. 

(5)  A  straight-edge  for  testing  or  truing  a 
surface  :  as,  tlie  piouf-staff,  red  staff  (q.v.). 

(6)  One  of  the  bars  of  an  open  waggon-bed, 
made  like  a  crat«. 

i.  The  round  of  a  ladder. 

"  Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders,  I  ascended 
at  one  of  six  hundred  and  tbirty-uine  atuvea,  or  eighty- 
nine  fatboms."—BrowH."  Travels. 

5.  An  ensign  of  authority  ;  a  badge  of  office. 

"  Methought  this  stuff,  mine  office-badge  in  c^urt. 
Was  broke  in  twain;  by  whom  I  have  forgot," 

Slmketp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  L  2. 

6.  A  name  given  in  composition  to  several 
instruments  formerly  used  for  taking  the 
sun's  altitude  at  sea  :  as,  a  back-stajf,  a  cross- 
stafft  &c. 

7.  A  body  or  number  of  executive  officers 
attached  to  any  establishment  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  designs  ;  a  number  of  persons, 
considered  as  one  body,  entrusted  with  the 
carrying  on  of  any  undertaking  :  as,  a  hospital 
staff,  tlie  staff  of  the  ordnance  survey,  &c. 
[B.  3.J 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  A  support ;  that  which  supports,  props, 
or  upholds. 

"  Thou  trustest  in  the  ataff  of  this  broken  reed."— 
laaiah  xxxvi.  6. 

2.  A  stanza,  a  stave. 

"Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  sroif  is  proper 
for  an  heroick  iwem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical.'  — Dryden  : 
Disc.  Epic  Poetry. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  same  as  Rudenture  (q.v.). 

2.  Met(dl. :  A  bar  of  iron  about  four  feet 
long,  welded  at  one  end  to  a  flat  piece  or 
blade  of  iron,  resembling  in  shape  a  baker's 
peel.  On  this  the  stamps  are  placed  for  re- 
heating. 

3.  Mil. :  A  body  of  officers  selected  and  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  higher  administration 
and  moving  of  au  army.  Each  unit,  such  as 
brigade,  division,  and  corps,  contains  a  cert;iin 
number  of  staff-officers.  The  staff  is  divitled 
into  two  sub-departments — that  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General, which  deals  with  equipment  and 
discipline  of  the  troops  ;  and  that  of  ttie 
Quartermaster  General,  wliich  has  to  do  with 
the  marching  and  manceuvring  of  troops.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  General  has  his  per- 
sonal staff. 

4.  Music:  The  five  parallel  linss  and  four 
spaces  on  which  notes  of  tunes  are  written  ; 
a  stave. 

5.  Naut. :  A  pole  for  a  flag. 

6.  Plastering:  An  angle-staff  (q.v.), 

7.  Shipbuild.  :  A  name  given  to  various 
kinds  of  measuring  and  spacing  rules. 

8.  Surg.  :  A  curved  and  grooved  steel  in- 
strument introduced  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and 
serving  as  a  director  for  the  gorget  or  knife. 

9.  Surveying : 

(1)  A  graduated  stick,  used  in  levelling. 

(2)  A  Jacob's  staff  (q.v.). 

*  %  To  have  the  better  (or  worse)  end  of  the 
staff:  To  be  getting  the  best  (or  worst)  of  a 
matter. 

stafiT-angle,  s. 

Plastering:  A  slat  at  a  salient  angle  of  an 
interior  wall,  to  protect  the  I'lastering. 

8ta£r-head,  s.    [Anole-bead.] 

staff-herding,  $. 

Laiv:  Tlie  following  of  cattle  within  a  forest. 

Staff-hole,  s. 

Mctall.  :  A  small  hole  in  the  puddling- 
furnace,  tlndugh  which  the  puddler  heats  his 
staff. 

Stafif-xnan,  s.  A  workman  employed  in 
silk-ihrowiiig. 


Staff-officer,  $. 

Mil.  :  An  officer  detailed  for  staff  duties 
on  the  General  slaff  of  the  army,  or  on  th* 
Regimental  staff  of  his  battalion  as  Adjutant, 
Quartermaster,  6lc. 

Staff-sergeant,  s. 

Mil.  :  One  of  a  superior  class  of  non  com- 
missioned officers  belonging  to  the  staff  of  a 
regiment,  as  a  quaiterui aster-sergeant,  ar- 
mourer-sergeant, &c. 

Staff-sling,  *  staffe-slynge,  "  staf- 
slinge.  •  staf-sloung,  s. 

1.  Authrop.:  A  stick-sling  (q.v.). 

2.  Archteol. :  An  ancient  weapon  of  war,  con- 
sisting of  a  sling  attactied  to  the  end  of  a  staff. 
It  was  held  witli  both  hands,  and  was  used  to 
throw  stones,  and,  at  a  later  period,  grenades. 

"This  geannt  at  him  stones  caste 
Out  of  a  fel  staf-sUmie." 

Chaucer  :  Rime  of  Sir  Topae.  2.019L 

•  Staff-striker,  s.  A  sturdy  beggar,  a 
tramp. 

Staff-tree,  s. 

But. :  The  genus  Celastms. 

Staff' -el-ite,  s.    [After  Staffel,  Nassau,  where 
found  ;  sull.  -ite  (Jl/ui.).] 

Min. :  A  botryoidal  or  reniform  mineral  in- 
crusting  phuspliorite  (q.v.).  Hardness,  4'0  ; 
sp.  gr.  3"12 ;  colour,  leek  to  dark-green.  An 
analysis  yielded  :  phosphoric  acid,  3£»*05  ;  car- 
bonic acid,  319;  alumina,  0'026  ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  0-037;  lime,  54-67;  fluorine.  3-05; 
water,  1'40  =  101  "423.  An  altered  pliosphorite. 

8taff'-el-it-6id,  s.   [Eng.  staffel it^ ;  snfT. -oid.} 
Min. :  A  variety  of  phosphorite  resembling 
staffelite  (q.v.). 

•  St3,f'-f i-er,  s.   [Eng.  staff;  -ier.]  An  attend- 
ant bearing  a  staff. 

•  staf -fish,  •  staf-fishe,  a.     [Eng.  staff; 
-ii/t.]     Stiff,  harsh. 

"A  wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and 
lumiilsh,  but  hard,  tough,  though  somewhat  staffish, 
both  for  iearnini;  and  whole  course  of  living  proveth 
always  best."— *4ar/ia»/i:  Scholemaster,  bk.  i. 

•  staff' -less,  a.     [Eng.  staff;   -less.]    Without 
a  staff. 

Stag,    *  stagge,   s.      [Icel.  steggr,  st€ggi=ti 
he-bird,  a  drake,  a  tom-cat.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"To  tlie  place  a  poor  sequester'd  ffajT, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  bad  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  " 

Shitl  esp. :  Aa  fou  Like  It,  ii,  1. 

(2)  A  hart  in  his  fifth  year.    (See  extract 

B.  V.  St  AGON.) 

(3)  The  male  of  the  ox  kind,  castrated  at 
such  an  age  that  he  never  attains  the  full  size 
of  a  bull ;  a  bull-stag.  Also  called  locally  a 
buU-segg. 

(4)  Applied  to  male  animals  of  various  spe- 
cies, as  a  stallion,  a  gander,  a  young  horse,  a 
turkey-cock,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  man,  as  opposed  to,  or  separated  from, 
woman  ;  hence,  s(<(f?-dance,  afuy-dinner,  stag- 
conceit,  s(<i3-entertaiument  or  -party,  Ac,  per- 
furmauces  at  which  men  alone  are  admitted. 

(2)  A  romping  girl.     {Prov.  Eng.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Commercial  Slang : 

(1)  An  outside,  irregular  dealer  in  stocks, 
not  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

(2)  A  person  who  applies  for  the  allotment 
of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  company,  not  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  hold  the  shares,  but  because 
he  hopes  to  sell  the  allotment  at  a  premium. 
If  he  fails  in  this,  he  forbears  to  pay  the 
amount  due  on  allotment,  and  the  deposit  is 
forfeited. 

2.  Zoot. :  The  male  of  the  red-deer  (q.v.). 

stag-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Lu- 
canidie  (q.v.);  specif,  Lucanus  cervus,  one  of 
the  largest  known  iusects,  the  male  being 
about  two  inches  long.  Their  projecting 
mandibles  are  denticulated,  and  somewhat 
resemble  stig's  horns :  with  these  tliey  can 
inflict  a  pretty  severe  wound.  The  St-ig-beetle 
is  common  in  forests,  and  flies  about  in  the 
evening  in  summer.     The  larva  feeds  on  the 


l&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  k6,  p6t, 
*>r.  wore,  wqU;  w6rk«  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^uite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    88,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


stag— stagger 
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SCOTCH   STAG-HOUND. 


wood  of  the  oak  and  the  willow,  into  the 
trunks  of  which  it  eats  its  way,  and  lives  for 
s  considerable  time  before  undergoing  a  nieta- 
morpliosis.  Some  of  the  tropical  Stag-beetles 
are  very  brilliantly  coloured. 

stag-dance,  s.  A  dance  performed  by 
males  only  ;  a  bull-dance.    (Amer.) 

Stag-evil,  s. 

Farriery  :  A  kind  of  palsy  affecting  the  jaw 
of  a  linrse. 
Btag-horned  longicorn,  s. 

Entivn.  :  Acanthophorus  serraticornis,  from 
southern  India. 

stag-bonnd,  $. 

Zoology  £  Sporting ; 

1.  The  Scotch  deer-hound,  called  also  the 
Wolf-dog,  a  breed  that  is  i-apidly  dying  out. 
These  dogs  hunt  chiefly  by  aiglit,  and  are  used 
for  stalking 
deer,  for 
which  pur- 
pose a  cross 
be  t  w  ee  n 
the  rough 
Scotch 
greyhound 
and  the 
colley  or 
the  fox- 
hound i3 
also  often 
employed. 
True  stag- 
hounds  are 

wiry-coated,  shaggy,  generally  yellowish-gray, 
but  the  most  valuable  are  dark  iron-gray, 
with  white  breast.  They  are  of  undaunted 
courage  and  great  speed,  and  should  stand  not 
less  than  twenty-eight  inches  high. 

2.  A  breed  of  dogs  hunting  by  scent.  (See 
extract.) 

"The  modem  Sta^-hound  la  a  tall  Foxhound  of 
about  25  inches  in  height.  The  ancient  bre^d  is  quite 
extinct :  it  waa,  I  believe,  last  used  in  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  pack,  to  hunt  the  nild  red  deer.  The  old 
hound.s  have  often  been  deaoribed  to  me  as  large  white 
and  yellow  dogs  of  the  old  Talbot- bleed.  They  were 
heavy  and  slow,  but  jible,  from  their  exquisite  scent- 
ing powers,  to  give  the  stig  a  grace  of  an  hour  or 
more,  and  kill  liim  afterwards.  The  music  of  their 
tongues  is  spoken  of  as  magnitlceiit.  lu  hunting 
water  they  were  perfect." — Steyrick:  House  Dogs  & 
Sporting  Dogs.  pp.  21,  22. 

Stag's  horn,  stag-horn,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  RhiLs  ti/phina ;  (2)  Cetiomyce  cervi- 
cornisj  (3)  Lycopodiuvi  clavatum  {See  ex.). 

"That  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  stag-horn,  or  fox'a  t:iil." 

WortUioorth:  Idle  She pherd-bopi. 

Stag's  horn  vioss  : 

Bot. :  (1)  Lycopodium  clavatwni;  (2)  Hypnwn 

purum. 

stag,  v.i.  &  t    [Stag,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  hunt  stags  ;  to  go  sjag- 
hunting. 

2.  Comm.  Slang :  To  act  the  stag  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.     [Stag,  s.,  II.  1.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  watch  or  dog.    (Slang.) 

"You've  been  stagging  this  geutleman  and  me." — 
B.  Kimjsley:  Qeoffry  Uarrdyn.  ch.  v. 

stage,  s.     [O.  Fr.  estogre  (Fr.  Hagc),  as  if  from 
a  L;it.  staticum,  from  Lat.  statitm,  sup.  of  sto 
=  to  stand  ;  Ital.  stayglo  =  a  prop.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  floor  or  story  of  a  house. 

"Al  slepyuge  he  fel  douu  fro  the  thridde  atage." — 
Wycliffe     Bedis  xx. 

*  2.  A  platform  of  any  kind. 

"  There  shewed  hym  how  the  great  toure  stode  but 
on  sf<iges  of  tynibre."— /(crnej-s.*  Froissart:  Crrmycle, 
vol.  i ,  ch,  ccviil. 

3.  A  floor  or  platform  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  or  surrounding  surface,  as 
for  the  exhibition  of  any  performance  or  object 
to  public  view. 

"  Me  thouglit  I  aeigbe  vpon  a  stage. 
Where  atoode  a  wonder  strange  image." 

Qower:  C.  A.     (PzdL) 

*  4.  A  scaffold. 

"That  these  bodiea 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view." 

Shakesp. :  Samlet,  v.  2, 

5.  An  elevated  platform  or  floor  for  the 
convenience  of  performing  mer-hanical  work, 
or  the  like;  a  platform  on  which  workmen 
stand  in  painting,  pointing,  caulking,  scraping, 
&c.,  a  wall  or  a  ship. 

6.  The  raised  platform  on  which  theatrical 
performances  are  exhibited  ;  the  flooring  in  a 


theatre  on  which  the  actors  perform.  Hence, 
the  stage  =  the  theatre,  the  profession  of  an 
actor,  the  drama  as  acted  or  exhibited. 

"  Lo,  where  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage. 
Holds  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age." 

Spraguu :  CuHoHtJ/. 

7.  A  place  where  anything  is  publicly  ex- 
hibited ;  a  field  of  action;  the  scene  of  any 
noted  action  or  career;  the  spot  where  any 
remarkable  affair  occurs. 

"When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
In  thia  great  atage  of  fuols." 

Shakesp. :  Lear.  iv.  4> 

8.  A  landing  at  a  quay  or  pier.  It  some- 
times rises  and  subsides  with  the  tide,  or  is 
lowered  or  raised  to  suit  the  varying  height  of 
watiir. 

"A  ship  may  He  afloat  at  low  water,  so  near  the 
shore  jis  to  reach  it  W  ith  &  Stage."— Cook  :  First  Voyage, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

9.  A  place  of  rest  on  a.iourney,  or  where  a 
relay  of  horses  is  obtaineil,  or  where  a  stage- 
coach changes  horses  ;  a  station. 

10.  The  distance  between  two  such  stations 
or  places  of  rest  on  a  road. 

"  Brother,  you  err,  'tis  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
His  stage  is  ten,  his  beatings  are  fifteen." 

Beaujn.  *  l-leL  :  King  £  A'o  King.  Iv, 

11.  A  single  step  of  a  gradual  process ;  a  de- 
gree of  progression  or  retrogression,  increase 
or  decrease,  rise  or  fall ;  a  change  of  state. 

"  The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of  mat- 
ter, is  by  surgeons  called  digestion."— .5'?nir^.-  Surgery. 

12.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  running  regu- 
larly from  one  place  to  another  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers,  parcels,  &c. 

"  To  pay  my  duty  to  sweet  Mra.  Page, 
A  place  waa  taken  in  the  Stamford  utage." 

Fatokes :  The  Stage  Coacfu 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  part  between  one  splayed 
projection  and  another  in  a  Gotiuc  buttress  ; 
also  the  horizontal  division  of  a  window 
separated  by  transoms. 

2.  Microscopy :  The  support  upon  which  the 
object  is  placed  for  examination.  It  is  often 
quite  plain,  with  single  springs  to  keep  the 
slide  steady.  It  is  often  made  circular,  with 
graduated  divisions  and  other  fittings,  which 
is  a  Concentric  Stage.  In  higli-class  instru- 
ments, there  are  generally  screw  motions 
giving  two  rectangular  adjustments  in  the 
manner  of  the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe,  to  which 
the  concentric  fitting  may  or  may  not  be 
added.  This  Is  called  a  Mechanical  Stage,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  modifications.  The 
simplest  Staj^e  generally  has  some  fitting  on 
its  under-side  for  receiving  a  spot-lens,  nittol- 
prism,  or  other  adjuncts.     [Substage.] 

%  Three  stages :  [Three-stages]. 

stage-box,  s.  A  box  in  a  theatre  close 
to  tlie  stage. 

*  Stage-carriage,  s.    A  stage-coach. 

stage-coach,  s.  A  coach  that  runs  by 
stages  ;  a  co;ich  tliat  runs  regularly  every  day 
or  on  certain  days  between  two  places  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  parcels,  &c. 
[Coach,  s.]    {Cowper  :  Retirement,  492.) 

stage-coachman,  s.  The  driver  of  a 
stage-coach. 

stage-dlreotion,  s.  A  written  or  printed 
instruction  as  to  action  or  the  ^like,  which 
accompanies  the  text  of  a  play. 

stage-door,  s.  The  door  giving  admis- 
sion to  tlie  sUigy  and  tlie  parts  behind  it  in  a 
theatre ;  the  door  of  entrance  for  actors, 
workmen,  &c. 

stage-driver,  s.  The  driver  of  a  stage- 
coach :  a  stage-coachman. 

stage-effect,  s.  Theatrical  effect ;  effect 
produced  artificially. 

stage-forceps,  5.  A  device  for  holding 
an  oljjectupon  tne  stage  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope. 

stage-manage,  v.i.  &  t. 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  act  as  stage-manager. 

"He  possessed  two  of  the  essential  elements  that 
make  success— he  could  write  a.id  stage-tnanage  ;  but 
hia  plots  were  weak  and  flimsy," — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

June  9.  1884. 

B.  Trans. :  To  superintend  the  production 

of  upon  the  stiige. 

"He  can  build,  he  can  write,  he  can  stage-manage 
his  own  work"— Ai/i  Mall  Gazette,  June  9.  1884. 

stage-manager,  s.  One  who  super- 
intends the  production  and  performance  of 
a  jday,  and  regulates  all  matters  behind  the 
scenes. 


Stage-micrometer,  «.  One  adupted  to 
the  ftt;r.4e  of  a  uilrmscopif.  to  measure  au  ob- 
ject witliiu  the  tield  of  view. 

Stage-plate,  s. 

optics:  A  glass  plate  4  x  1^  inches,  on  the 
stage  of  a  miL-mscope,  having  a  narrow  lodge 
of  ghiss  cemented  along  t>ne  edge  tn  htdd  an 
object  when  the  instrument  is  inclined.  It 
may  form  tlie  buttom-plate  of  a  growing-slide. 

*  stage-play,  s.  A  theatrical  representa- 
tion ;  a  play  adapted   for  representation  on 

the  stage. 

"Thla  rough.caat  unhewn  poetry  wna  Instead  of 
sfage-i'hiyt  for  'me  hundred  aiid  twenty  jeara."— 
Dryden:  Juveimt.     (Dedic.) 

*  stage-player,  s.  An  actor  on  the  stage. 

"Among  alaves  who  exercised  polite  arts,  none  sold 
BO  dear  as  stage-players  or  &c\.OTS."—ArbiUh)iot:  On 
Coins. 

stage-stTUCk,  a.  Smitten  with  a  love 
for  the  stage  ;  possessed  by  a  passion  for  the 
drama,  or  to  become  an  actor. 

"  Or  stage-stnirk  Juliet  mny  presume 
To  cliouae  this  bnwer  fur  tirini'  ruuni." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Trirrtiuiin.  IL  & 

stage-ivason,  stage-'wa.ggon,  «. 

1.  A  wagon  for  conveying  goods  and  pas- 
sengers by  stages  at  regularly -appointed  times. 

*  2.  A  stag«-coach. 

stage-whisper,  s.  An  aside  spoken  by 
an  actor  to  the  audience,  generally  out  loud, 
and  so  used  sometimes  to  mean  the  opposite 
of  a  whisper. 

*  stage-wright,  s.  A  dramatic  author ; 
a  play-wright. 

"  The  stJigers  and  your  stagewrighfs  too." 

Ben  Jonson :  Indignation  qf  the  A  uthor. 

Stage,  v.t.    {Stage,  s.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  on  a  stage  or  platform. 

"Messrs.  S also  staged  examples  of  their  new 

melou».'— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  8,  1886. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  stage  ;  to  mount  and  ex- 
hibit as  a  play. 

"It  was  capitally  staged  by  Messrs.  Chnte."—Bail% 
Chronicle,  Sept.  14,  1885, 

*  3.  To  exhibit  publicly. 

"  But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i  L 

*  Stage'-craft,  s.  (Eng.  stage,  and  craft.]  The 
art  of  draiuntic  compo.sition. 

"  The  resource  only  of  inexperienced  beginners  in 
the  art  of  stagecraft.  —Globe,  Sept.  11.  1886,  p.  8. 

*  stage'-ly,  a.  [ET\g.  stage ;  -ly.]  Pertaining 
to  a  stage  ;  becoming  a  stage  ;  tlieatrical. 

"  Nor  may  this  be  caUed  an  histrionick  parada,  or 
atagely  viaard  and  hypocrysy,"— fl/).  Taylor:  Artifi- 
cial Bwidsoineness,  p.  168. 

*  stage'~man,  s.  [Eng.  stage,  and  num.]  An 
actor. 

Stag'-er.  s.    [Eng.  stag(e);  -er.] 

*  1.    A    player,    an    actor.      (Ben    Jonson : 

Poetaster,  i.  1.) 

*  2.  A  horse  used  to  draw  a  stage-coach.- 

3.  One  who  has  long  acteil  on  the  st;ige  of 
life  ;  a  person  of  experience  or  of  slcill  gained 
from  experience.    (Usually  with  old.) 

"While  Sabrina  and  Ripple.  oZd  «r<i!7erj at  theg»m^ 
slid  along  the  ehore."— Field,  Deo  «,  1884. 

*  Stag'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  stage;  -ry.]  Exhibi- 
tion on  a  stage  ;  acting. 

"Likening  those  grnve  controversies  to  a  piece  of 
stagery  or  scene- work."— J/iWwH ."  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus. 

Stag'-ejr,  *  stag'-y,  a.  [Eng.  sUi.ge ;  -y.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  stage ;  resembling  the 
manner  of  actors;  theatrical.  (Used  in  a 
depreciatory  sense.) 

"She  was  less  excitable,  less  demonstrative,  leu 
stagy  .  .  .  than  bis  cousin."—/".  W.  Robinson  :  /Iridgt 
of  Glass,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  ii. 

Sta.g'-gard,  s.  [Eng.  stag;  -ard.]  A  stag 
four  years  old. 

stag'-ger.  *  stag-gar,  *  stak-ker,  v.i.  &  t. 

[A  weakened  form  of  stacktr,  shUcer,  from  Icel. 
stakra  =  to  push,  to  st'igger,  freq.  of  staka  = 
"to  grunt,  to  push;  cogn.  with  Eng.  stake; 
O.  Dut.  staggeren  =  to  stagger,  to  reel  ;  freq. 
of  staken,  staecken  =  to  stop  or  dam  up  (with 
stakes),  to  set  stakes.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  reel,  to  move  from  one  aide  to  the 
other  in  standing  or  walking ;  not  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily. 

'■  My  stagring  steppea  eke  tell  the  tnieth  that  natnri 
fadeth  fast' '  Qascoigne :  Divorce  of  a  Lnver. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  j^\;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9bin,  l)encli;  go,  gem;  tMn,  tliis;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    pb  —  1 
-oian,  -tian  =  sb^n,   -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zbon.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  alius,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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*  2.  To  faint ;  to  begin  to  give  way ;  to 
cease  to  sUmd  Arm. 

"The  enemy  ttaggert:  it  you  follow  your  blow,  he 
falls  Ht  your  iee\,."—Addi*on. 

*3.  To  hesitate;  to  fall  into  doubt;  to 
▼aver ;  to  becume  less  confident  or  deter- 
miued. 


B.  TraTisitive: 

"L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  To  cause  to  reel. 

"  That  h:\r.d  sh;ill  biirn  in  never-qaenchlog  fire, 
Tbat  iUi'jgers  thus  my  pevsuu." 

Sh<ikesp.  '  Richard  11..  v.  6. 

2.  To  cause  to  doubt,  hesitate,  or  waver ; 
to  make  less  confident  or  steady  ;  to  shock. 

"At  thia  they  were  bo  tuuch  ttaggered  that  they 
plaiDly  discDvered  their  ignorance  oi  the  effect  of  fire- 
arms.'—Coot .'  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv..  cb,  iii, 

IL  Vehicles :  To  set  spokes  in  a  hub  so  that 
they  are  alternately  on  the  respective  sides  of 
&  median  line.     [Dodoing,  B.  2.] 

BtS.g'-ger,  8.    [Stagger,  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  swing  or  reel  of  the  body,  as  if 
the  person  were  about  to  fall. 

*  2.  (PI.) :  A  sensation  which  causes  reeling 
or  staggering.    (Shakcsp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  o.) 

*  3.  {PL):  Perplexity,  bewilderment,  con- 
fusion. 

"The  ttaggers.  and  the  CRreless  lapse 
Of  youth  aud  ignorance."    Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  ii.  s. 

4.  {PI-):  A  disease  of  horses  and  cattle, 
attended  with  reeling  or  giddiness.  In  the 
horse  it  appears  in  two  fonus  :  mad  or  sleepy 
Btaj,'gers  aud  grass  or  stomach  staggers ;  the 
former  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
the  latter  due  to  acute  indigestion.  [Ccendre.] 

■tagger-bush,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lyonia  mariana. 

Bt&g'-gered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stagger,  v.j 

staggered- wheel,  «.  A  wheel  whose 
spokes  are  set  in  aud  out  alternately  where 
they  enter  the  hub. 

stag'-ger-er,  s. 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  staggers. 

2.  Something  that  staggers  one.  [See  Stag- 
ger, v.t.,  B.  I.  1.]     {Colloq.) 

fftag'-ger-£&S,  pr,  par.  or  a.    [Stagger,  v.] 

Stag'-ger-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  staggering; 
-ly.]  In  a  staggering  or  reeling  manner  ;  with 
doubt  or  hesitation. 

"Then  they  looked  well  to  their  steps,  and  made  a 
shut  to  go  itaggeringly  over." — Bunyan:  PUgrim'i 
Progresi,  pt,  iL 

etag'-ger^,  s.  pL    [Stagger,  «.,  4.} 

Btag'-ger-wort,  «.     [Eng.  stagger,  and  wort.) 
Bot. :  Scnecio  Jacobcea^ 

fitag'-gie,  s.  [Eng.  stag;  dimin.  suflT.  -ic.]  A 
little  stag  ;  a  young  deer. 

•■  Tve  Been  the  A\y, 
Tboa  could  hae  gaeu  like  ouie  liaggie." 

Burm :  Auld  Farmer  to  UU  Auld  Mare. 

atag'-i-ness,  s,  [Eng.  stagy;  -riess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stagey;  theatrical 
manner,  action,  or  display. 

Btag'-ing.  s.     [Eng.  sUig(e) ;  -ing.] 

1.  A  temporary  structure,  as  a  stage  or  plat- 
fonii,  of  posts  and  boards,  used  by  builders, 
painters,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  business  of  running  or  managing 
etage-coaches ;  the  act  of  travelling  in  a  stage- 
coach. 

Sta-gi'-rite,  StaiT-^-rite,  ».  [See  def.] 
An  appellation  given  to  Aristotle,  from  the 
name  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  Stagira,  in  Ma- 
cedonia. The  name  of  the  town  is  Sta-Qir'-q, 
and  the  appellation  should  be  Sta-^V -rite,  but 
Brewer  notes  that  Stdgf -p-rite  is'  usually  em- 
ployed in  English  verse,  and  gives  additional 
examples  from  Pope  and  Wordsworth. 
"  In  one  rich  soul 
Plato,  Uie  Slafft/rUe,  aod  Tully  Joined." 

Thomeon :  Summer.  1,553. 

•stag' -ma,  s.  [Gr.  indytia  (stagma)  =a  drop- 
ping fluid,  from  a-rd^io  (stazo)=to  drop,  to 
fall  drop  by  drop.]    Any  distilled  liquor. 

Btag-mar'-i-a,  s.    [Stagma.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anacardiacefe.  Leaves 
simple,  without  stipules.  Calyx  tubular,  the 
limb  irregularly  ruptured,  deciduous.     Petals 


five,  stamens  five,  styles  one  to  three,  ovary 
three  lobed.  Berry  kidney  shaped,  one  seeded. 
Stagmaria  vernicijlua,  a  native  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  yields  the  hard  black  varnish 
called  Japan  lacquer. 

stag'-ma-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  irrdyixa  (stagma),  genit. 
(ndyfiaTo<;  (stagTiuUos)  =■  a  drop ;  sufl".  -ite 
(Miii.).^ 

Min. :  Protochloride  of  iron  found  in  certain 
meteoric  irons. 

Stag'-nail,-5y",  s.     [Eng.  stagnan(t);  -cyj] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stagnant  or 
without  motion,  flow,  or  circulation  ;  stagna- 
tion. 
•  2.  Anything  stagnant ;  a  stagnant  pool. 

"  Though  the  country  people  are  so  wise 
To  call  tlieae  rivers,  they're  \i\it  itaffnancies 
Left  by  the  flood." 

Cotton :   Wonderi  of  the  Peake,  p.  65. 

Stag'-nant,  a.  [Lat.  siagn(ms,  pr.  par.  of 
starjno  =  to  stagnate  (q. v.) ;  Fr.  stagnant ;  Ital. 

stagnaiite.] 

1.  Not  flowing  ;  not  running  in  a  stream  or 
current;  motionless;  hence,  impure  or  foul 
from  want  of  motion. 

"  They  seem  to  be  a  stagnant  fen. 
Grown  rank  with  rushes  and  with  reeds." 

Longfellow:  Waytide  Jmu    (Interlude.) 

2.  Without  life,  spirit,  or  activity;  dull, 
inert,  inactive,  torpid,  not  brisk. 

"  IiiiMur'd  and  buried  in 
Tbat  gloomy  slumber  o 

Stag'-nant-ly,  adv.  [Bag.  stagnant;  -ly.] 
In  a  stagnant,  motionless,  inactive,  or  dull 


Stag'-nate,  v.i.  [Lat.  stagruxtus,  pa,  par.  of 
staijno  =  to  be  still,  to  cease  to  flow,  to  form  a 
still  pool;  staginn}i  =  a  pool,  a  stank  (q.v.); 
O.  Fr.  stagner ;  Ital.  stagnare.] 

1.  To  cease  to  flow  or  run  ;  to  be  motion- 
less or  without  current  or  motion  ;  to  have 
no  current ;  hence,  to  become  impure  or  foul 
through  want  of  motion, 

"  Like  standing  wat«r,  stagnate  uid  g&ther  mire."— 
Scoff  -■  Christian  Life,  [t.  L  cfi,  iii, 

2.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active  ;  to  become 
dull,  quiet,  or  torpid  ;  as.  Trade  stagnates. 

*  Stag'-nate,  a.     [Stagnate,  v.]    Stagnant. 

"  A  stagnate  mass  of  vapour."  Foung. 

Btag-na'-tion,  s.     [Stagnate,  v.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stite  of  being  stagnant ; 
cessation  of  motion,  flow,  or  circulation  of  a 
fluid ;  the  state  of  being  without  flow  or  cir- 
culation ;  the  state  of  being  motionless. 

•■  If  the  water  runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and 
fresh ;  but  stagnation  tumeth  it  Into  a  noisome 
puddle." — Barrow:  Sermonx,  voL  iii.,  ser.  18, 

2.  Ces-sation  of  briskness  or  activity;  a 
state  of  dulness  or  inactivity  ;  torpidity. 

"  But  there's  a  blank  repose  in  this, 
A  calm  glagnaCion  lh;it  were  blisa." 

Jloore  .   firn-  H'orshippers. 

*Stag'-6n,  s.  [Stag.]  A  stag  in  its  fourth 
year.  • 

"  I  find  that  the  yoone  male  Is  called  in  the  Jourth 
[yearj  a  ttagon  or  aia^.'—BoUnshed  :  Desc.  England, 
ok.  iiL,  ch,  iv. 


8tag-on-o-lep'-is,  s.  [Gr.  arayuiv  (stagon), 
genit.  (TTayoi'o-;  (stagonos)  =  a  drop,  and  Acn-i's 
llepis)  =  &  scale.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia,  from  the 
Trias.  It  resembled  the  Caimans  in  general 
form,  but  possessed  an  elongated  skull  like 
the  Gavials.  The  body  was  protected  by  bony 
pitted  scutes,  of  which  there  were  only  two 
rows  on  tlie  dorsal  surface  ;  teeth  with  ob- 
tusely-pointed crowns,  sometimes  showing 
signs  of  attrition, 

Stag'-y-rite,  s.    [Stagirite.] 

*  Stahl'-i-an-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  StahUan;  -fam.) 

Med. :  The  doctrine  that  refers  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  animal  ecunomj  io  the  soul. 

•  Stahl'-i-anf,  s.  pi.    [See  def.) 

Hist,  tf  Med. :  The  followers  of  Georg  Ernst 
Sta.hl,  a  German  physician  (lt'60-1734),  who 
held  that  the  anima,  or  soul,  is  the  immediate 
and  iiitellig'iit  agent  of  every  movement  and 
of  eveiy  change  in  the  body,  and  that  disease 
was  an  effort  of  the  soul  to  expel  whatever 
was  deranging  the  habitual  order  of  health. 
They  were  also  called  Animists,  and  their 
school  the  Dynamic  School. 

staid,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Stay,  v.) 


fltaid,  *  Btayd,  o.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par.  of 
stay,  V.  Oi-v.).]  Sober,  grave,  steady  ;  uot  wild, 
not  volatile,  flighty,  or  tanciful ;  sedate,  com- 
posed.   (MUton :  On  Education.) 

8taid'-ly,  o/h'.  [Eng.  s/aW,  a.; -?!/.]  In  a  staid, 
sober,  grave,  or  sedate  manner  ;  sedately. 

staid'-ness,  *  stayed-ness,  "  stayed- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  staid,  a.  ;  -iiess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  staid,  sober,  grave,  or  sedate  ; 
soberness,  sedateness,  gravity. 

"The  love  of  things  doth  argue  staj/fdneiu ;  but 
levltie  and  want  of  experience  maketh  ai>t  unto  inuo- 
VAtiona."— Soaker :  £ccles.  Potitie,  bk.  v..  §  7. 

staig,  s.  [Stag,  s.]  A  young  horse  not  yet 
broken  in  ;  a  stallion.    (Scotch.) 

Stall,  s.     [Stale  (2),  s.] 

Stain,  ♦stayne,  'steine,  r.t.  &  i.  [An 
abbrev,  of  dlstain,  as  s/iend  for  disjtend,  sport 
for  disport,  &c. ;  O.  Fr.  desteiudre,  from  Lat. 
dis-  =  away,  and  tingo  =  to  dye.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  di.scolour  by  the  application  of  foreign 
matter ;  to  si>ot,  to  make  foul,  to  maculate. 

"  The  lost  blood  which  stains  your  northern  field." 
Howe:  Lucan;  Phursidia,  i.  660. 

2.  To  colour,  as  wood,  glass,  or  the  like,  by 
means  of  a  chemical  or  other  process. 

3.  To  dye  ;  to  tinge  with  a  ditferent  colour  : 
as.  To  stain  cloth, 

4.  To  impress  with  figures  or  pattem.s  in 
colours  different  from  thitt  of  the  grouud  ;  as, 
To  stain  paper  for  hangings. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  soil  or  sully  with  guilt  or  infamy  ;  to 
disgrace,  to  tarnish  ;  to  bring  disgrace  on. 

"Willi.im  could  not,  without  ttahiing  his  own 
honour,  refuse  ty  protect  one  whom  he  bad  uot 
Bcrupied  to  eu\^\oy."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch-  xx. 

*  2.  To  disfigui-e,  to  deface,  to  impair,  to 
injure.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  II. ,  iii.  3.) 

*  3.  To  darken,  to  dim. 

"  Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  sua  and  moon." 
SUakesp. :  Sonnet  36. 

•4.  To  pervert,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave. 

"  We  must  uot  so  stain  our  Jud^uieut." 

Shakesp. :  AU'ai}yell  tfiat  Ends  iVell,  \L  L 

*  5.  To  excel. 

"  0  voice  that  doth  the  thrush  In  shrillness  stain." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  358. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cause  a  stain  or  discoloration. 

"  Afl  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth." 

Shakefp. !    Veniit  &  Adonis.  480. 

2.  To  take  stains ;  to  become  stained  or 
soiled  ;  to  grow  dim  or  obscure. 

"  U  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soli." 

Shakesp. :  Loves  Labour's  Lost,  U, 

stain,  5.    [Stain,  v.] 

L  Literally  : 

1.  A    spot ;    a    discoloration    caused    by 

foreign  matter. 

"  Full  of  unpleaaing  blots  and  aigbtless  staint." 
Shakesp. ;  King  John,  ill.  1. 

2.  A  natural  spot  of  a  color  different  to 
that  of  the  grouud. 

3.  A  sort  of  thin  paint. 
II,  Figuratively: 

1.  A  taint  of  guilt  or  evil ;  disgrace,  r^ 
proach,  fault. 

"  I  come— thy  stains  to  wash  away." 

M'ordiworfft  .■  Elrgiac  Versesireh.,  1B16}. 

2.  Cause  of  reproach,  shame,  disgrace. 

"  Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise,  aud  y«t 
the  stain  of  all  womankind."— Sidney, 

*  3.  A  tincture,  a  tinge ;  a  slight  taste  or 
quality. 

"  You  have  some  ttmn  of  soldier  in  you." 

Shakesp.  :  Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well,  L  1. 

stain' -and,  a.    [Stain,  v.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  colours  san- 
guine and  tenne  when  used  in  the  figures 
called  abatements  or  marks  of  disgrace. 

Stained,  *  stayned,  ?«.  par.  &.  a.   [Stain,  ».] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S*  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  stain  or  stains;  discoloured, 
spotted,  dyed,  tarnished. 

2.  Produced  by  staining ;  caused  by  a  stain 
or  disgrace.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iiL  3.) 

Stained- glass,  5.  Glass  painted  on  the 
surface  with  mineral  pigments,  whii^h  are 
afterwards  fnsed  and  fixed  by  the  application 
of  heat.     [Glass-painting.] 


Gfte,  f&t,  I&re»  amidst,  what*  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    a9,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


stainer— stalagmitically 
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■toln'-er, * stajm-er,  s.   [Eng.  stain^v.-,  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stains,  discolours,  or  tarnishes. 

2.  A  wnrkman  employed  in  staining.  (Gene- 
rally used  as  the  second  element  of  a  com- 
pound, as  a  paper-s(tti?t€r.) 

Stain' -less,  a.     [Eng.  stain;  -le$s.1 

1,  Lit. :  Free  from  spots  or  stains '.spotless. 

"  The  phtrnix  winga  ore  uot  so  rarw 
For  laultlese  leutftti  uud  »/:ii/ifcss  heu." 

SiilTiep:  Arcadin.  IL 

2.  Fig. :  Free  from  the  stain  of  guilt  or 
crime  ;  unsullied,  immaculate,  pure. 

"A  man  of  lyirta  anti  teaming,  ol  quick  seiislbility 
and  st.iin/vss  vixtae"—Maciiulai/  :  Bist,  Eng.,  cli.  iv. 

Stain' 'less-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  stainless;  -ly.]    In 
a  stainless  manner  ;  with  freeilom  from  stain. 

Stair,  *•  staire,  •  stayre,  *  steir,  •  steiro, 

"Steyer,  s.  [A.S.  st'i't!cr=a,  stair,  a  step, 
from  stdh,  pa.  t.  of  stiiniii  =  to  climb;  cngn. 
witli  Dut.  steiijer  =z  a  stair  ;  st*-gel  =  a  stirrup  ; 
stijgen  =  to  nmunt ;  Icel.  stigi,  stegi  =  a  stei*, 
a  ladder;  stigr  ■=  &  path;  siiga  =  to  mount; 
Bw.  sfcg  =  a  round  of  a  ladder  ;  stege  =  a  lad- 
der; Dan.  stige=.a.  ladder;  stl  =  n  path  ;  stige 
=■  to  mount ;  Ger.  steg  =  a  path ;  stcigen  =  to 
mount.] 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  Any  succession  of  steps  to  ascend  by  ; 
as  a  ladder. 

"  Draw  me  into  Itliaae,  ne  steyert  to  steye  oq  \h  none, 
BO  that  without  recouer  eiidlesse,  here  to  emlnre  I 
wote  well  I  puTUeiile."— C7ta«cer.-  TesCatnviU  o/ Love,  t 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  steps  for  ascending  or 
descending  frnm  one  story  of  a  house  to  the 
next;  in  the  plural,  a  succession  of  steps  rising 
one  above  the  other,  and  arrantjed  as  a  means 
of  ascent  between  two  parts  of  a  building  at 
different  heights. 

3.  Steps  leading  down  to  the  waterside  for 
convenience  in  entering  or  leaving  a  boat. 

'*  The  Thames,  hy  water  when  I  took  the  air. 
That  dniiced  my  barpe.  in  lunching  fnini  the  ttair." 
Drayton:  Etenor  Cobham  tu  Duke  Humphry, 

*  II.  Fig, :  A  step,  a  degree. 

"  H  igh  hoDora  gtaire."         Spenser  :  i^.  <?, .  L  li.  23. 

%  (1)  Below  stairs :  In  the  basement ;  in  tlie 
lower  parts  of  a  house ;  hence,  amongst  the 
servants. 

(2)  Downstairs:  [Down-stairs]. 

(3)  Flight  of  stairs:  [Flight,  s.,  II.  1.], 
*(4)  Pair  of  stairs :  A   staircase;  a  set  or 

flight  of  stairs.    [Pair,  s.] 

(5)  Up  stairs:  In  or  to  the  upper  part  of  a 
bouse. 

"  TIa  gone — aud  in  a  merry  fit 
They  run  up  Kf airs  in  ganiesoioe  race." 

Wordst^i-rth     Afither's  Rftum. 

stair-carpet,  &.  A  narrow  carpet  used 
to  cover  staiis. 

*  Stair-foot,  s.    The  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

stair-rod,  s.  A  rod  confining  a  stair- 
carpet  at  the  receding  angle  where  the  riser 


and  tread  meet, 
*  Stair-wire, 


5.    A  stair-rod  (q^.v.). 


Stalr'-case,  s.  [Eng.  stair,  and  case.]  A  set 
of  steps  in  a  house  to  ascend  from  one  story 
to  another.     [Geowetric-stair.] 

Staircase-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  t>o]ariura  (q.v.). 

Stair'-head,  s.    [Eng.  stair,  and  liead.]    The 

top  of  the 
staircase. 

*stair'-way, 

s.  [Eng. 
Stair,  and 
way,  ]  A 
8  taircase. 
(Lomtfellow  : 
The  Build- 
ers.) 

S  t  a  i  t  h, 
"  staithe, 
*  stathe, 
«.  [A.S. 
Bta-dk  =  a 
bank,     a  «^^iii- 

shore  ;  IceL  stodh,  =  a  harbour,  &  roadstead.] 

1.  A  landing-place. 

"Ou  arriving  at  the  ttaithi  they  aacertained  that 
one  of  the  men  answering  to  the  description  waa  on 
board  the  ship.'—lMUu    Telegraph.  Uec.  19.  1885. 

2.  A3  elevated  railroad-staging,  from  which 
coal-cars  discharge  their  loads  into  cars  or 
vessels  beneath.    (See  illustration.) 


Staith'-mdn,  s.  [Eng.  staith,  and  iruxn.]  A 
man  empluyed  in  weighing  and  shipping  coals 
at  a  staith. 

stake,  s.  [A.S.  tstaka  =  a  stake,  frora  the  same 
ntot  as  stick,  v.  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  O.  Dut. 
stake,  staeck  =  ti  stake;  Dut.  sfxiak,  steken  = 
to  stab,  to*  I'rick  ;  Icel.  stjaki  =  a  stake,  a 
punt-pole  ;  Dan.  stage  =  a  strike  ;  Sw.  stake  = 
a  stake  ;  Ger.  stake  =■  a  stake,  a  Dole.  Allied 
to  stack  {q.v .).'] 
I.  Ordinary  La iignage : 

1.  A  long  piece  of  wood  or  timber,  espec.  a 
piece  pointed  atone  end  and  stuck  or  set  in  tlie 
gidund,  or  prepared  fur  setting,  as  a  snppoit 
to  anything,  a  part  of  a  fence,  Arc. ;  an  upright 
bar  to  support  a  vine  or  tree.  One  of  the 
uprights  of  a  wattled  fence  or  screen.  One  of 
the  tneces  of  timber  leaning  against  the  corner 
of  a  wunii-fence,  and  serving  with  its  fellow 
on  the  otlier  side  to  hold  the  rider  rail. 

2.  The  post  to  which  persons  condemned  to 
be  burnt  to  death  were  fastened  :  as.  To  sutler 
at  the  slake,  i.e.,  to  suffer  death  by  burnmg. 

3.  The  post  to  which  a  bear  or  bull  was  tied 
to  be  baited. 

"  Call  hither  to  the  ttake  my  two  brave  bears." 

Shak^p. :  ilfenrj/  VI.,  v.  L 

*  4.  A  pyre. 

"  Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  ttake." 

ShukfSp.  :  I  Beury  VI.,  t.  L 

*  5.  Ju'lgment;  execution  generally. 

"  Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake' 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  11. 1. 

6.  That  which  is  staked,  pledged,  or 
wageretl :  that  which  is  laid  down  or  hazarded 
to  abide  the  issue  of  an  event,  and  to  be  gained 
or  lost  by  victory  or  defeat. 

"  For  their  ttaket  the  throwing  nations  fear." 

Dryden:  Annia  MirabUia,  cxxlv. 

7.  The  state  of  being  pledged  or  staked  as  a 
wager  ;  the  state  of  being  at  hazard.  (Pre- 
ceded by  at.) 

"  At  every  senteuce  sets  his  life  at  ttake." 

l/uke:  Juvenal,  saL  It. 

*  8.  The  prize  in  a  contest. 

"  From  the  king's  hand  must  Donelac  takt 
A  silver  dart,  the  arcliers'  utake.' 

Scott :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  v.  23. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cin-njing :  A  post  on  which  a  skin  is 
stretched  while  currying  or  graining. 

2.  Metal- working :  A  small  anvil  used  by 
blacksmiths  and  sheet-metal  workers.  It 
usually  has  a  tang,  by  which  it  is  stuc-k  in  a 
square  socket  of  a  bench,  block,  or  anvil.  It 
has  various  forms  in  diflerent  trades. 

3.  Shipwright. :  A  str;ike  (q.v.). 

4.  Vehicles:  An  upright  or  standard,  to  keep 
a  log  or  a  load  from  shifting  sideways. 

*  Stake-fellow,  «.  One  tied  or  burnt  at 
the  suke  with  another. 

Stake -head,  s. 

Kope-making :  A  horizontal  bar  supported 
by  a  post  and  stationed  at  intervals  in  the 
length  of  a  ropewalk,  to  support  the  yarns 
while  spinning.  The  upper  edge  of  the  bar 
has  pegs  to  separate  the  yarns  wliich  are  spun 
by  the  respective  whirls  in  the  spinner. 

Stake-holder,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  the  staT<es, 
or  with  whom  beta  are  deposited,  when  a 
wager  is  made. 

2,  Law:  One  with  whom  a  deposit  is  made 
by  two  or  more  who  lay  claim  to  it 

Stake -iron,  5. 

Vehicles:  The  same  as  Stake,  s.,  II.  4. 

Stake,  v.t.    [Stare,  s.] 

1.  To  set  or  plant  like  a  stake ;  to  fasten, 
support,  or  defend  with  stakes. 

"  stake  and  bind  op  yonr  weake-st  plants  and  flowers 
against  the  Minds." — Evelyn;  Aalendar. 

2.  To  set  stakes  in  ;  to  fill  with  stakes. 

"  Then  caiia'd  hU  ahipa  the  river  up  to  arake. 
That  none  with  victual  should  tlie  town  relieve.'* 
Drayton:  DatUeof  Agtncourt. 

3.  To  mark  the  limits  of  by  stakes.  (Now 
followed  by  out.) 

"  First  the  nenintd  alle  the,  the  pnrale  suld  make, 
Tliat  thorgh   the  reaiue  suld  go,  the  buuiules  fi>rCo 
ttake."  H.  Bruniie,  p.  3ii9. 

*4.  To  keep  out  by  means  of  stakes.  (Fol- 
lowed by  out.) 

"On  the  bank  of  loose  atooes  above  the  mnd  and 
stikes  that  ttakcd  the  tide  out."— Dickejis :  Great  Ex- 
pcctatiojis,  cb.  iii. 

5.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  stake. 

•'  A  horse  so  hadly  ffaked  that  its  life  WM  not  worth 
on  old  &on^," — Field,  Dec  26,  18^5. 


6.  To  wager,  to  pledge ;  to  hazard  on  the 
issue  of  some  event. 

"Every  man  who  heads  r  rebellion  apalnst  an  ••■ 
tabliabecl  governnKiit  ttukf  hit  life  on  the  •veuU"-* 
HacuuUiy:  UUt.  Mng.,  ch.  v. 

Stake'-net,  5.  [Eng.  stake,  and  net.]  A  form 
of  net  fur  catching  salmon,  consisting  of  a 
sheet  of  network  stretched  up"n  stakes  (ixed 
into  the  ground,  generally  in  rivers  or  friths, 
where  the  sea  ehbs  and  flows,  with  cnntriv- 
anccs  for  entangling  and  catching  tlie  lish. 

*stak-er,  "stak-ker,  v.i.  [Icel.  stabnu\ 
To  stagger  (q.v.). 

"  She  rlste  her  vp,  and  ttakkereth  hen*  and  there." 
Chaucer:  Legrndeof  Uypfrmestr*. 

8tak'~er,  s.  [Eng.  stake,  v.  ;  -en]  One  who 
stakes,  wagers,  or  hazards. 

Btak-tom'-e-ter.  s.  [Gr.  <naKT6<;  (staktns)  = 
falling  by  drops,  and  t^irpoi'  (inetron)  =  a  mea- 
sure.]   A  pipette  (q.v.). 

8ta-l3,c'-tic,  sta-l&c'-tio-al,  a.     [Eng. 

s(alur.t('te);    -ic,    -icnl.]      Of  or 'pertaining  to 
stalactite  ;  resembling  stalactite. 

"Incmstmted  with  this  siwrry,  ttahirtical  sab. 
Bt&Mce."— Derham :  Phytico-Theologn,  bk.  iii..  ch.  L 

Bta-iac'-ti-form,  a.  V^n^.stalactUte):  -/orm.] 
Having  the  fnnn  of  a  stalactite  ;  liUe  stalac- 
tite ;  stalactical. 

Bt^l  -^-tite,    •  8t^l-&c-ti'-te9,    *     t^"". 

cTTaAaKTos  istala^tos)  =  a  dripping  or  dropping.] 

Af  i  n .  :    A  _  ,_ 

name  origin-  ^'*" 

ally  given  to 
the  cones  of 
carbonate  of 
lime  found 
dependent 
f  r  (I  ra  the  j 
roofs  of  cav- 
erns, formed  \ 
by  the  water 
perctilating 
thrnagh  the 
rocks  above 
becoming 
charged  with 
carbonate  of 
lime  and 
slowly  de- 
positing it 
on  evapora- 
tion. The 
name  is  now  applied  to  other  mineral  sub- 
stances of  similar  form,  and  having  a  similar 
origin. 

t  St5,r-S,C-tit-ed,  a.  [Eng.  stalactit(e) ;  -ed.) 
Hung  with  stalactites. 

"The  cave  is  extremely  picturesque,  its  roof  gtaU 
artited  with  pendent  ferns.  —Denna:  Citiet  A  Ceme- 
teries of  Elruria,  i.  7y. 

*  Stal-&0-ti'-te^,  s.     [Stalactite.] 

St^l-ac-tit -ic,  st^l-d,o-tit'-ic-al,  a.  (Eng, 

stalactitie) ;  -ic, -ical.} 

Min.  £  Geol. :  Partaking  of  the  structure  of 
a  stal.actite  (q.v.), 

"  A  brilliant  gallerv  of  j('i?rt*'/ificornaments  extendi 
beyond  tbe  great  PilUx.'—Scribner'i  Magazine,  April, 

ISM,  p.  878. 

Stal-ic-tit'-i-form,  a.    [Eng.  stalactite,  and 

form.]    Stalactiform. 

8t^l'-ag-mite,  •  st3.1-&g-mi'-tes.  s.    [Gr. 

(rTaAaY)na(5^(/a(7»ia)  =  that  which  di'ops  ;  suff. 
-ite{Min.).'} 

Min. :  The  calcareous  or  other  mineral  sub- 
stance forming  the  floor  of  a  cave,  and  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  stalactite  (q.v.). 
Structure,  laminar,  the  laminae  frequently 
showing  a  fibrous  structure  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  deposition.     [Cave-deposits.] 

"The  process  often  goes  on  nntil  atJiIaotite  meeta 
etahi'jmite  iu  a  coXuuin. '—Sa-ibner't  Magazine,  Aprli 
1»80.  p.  67S.  .     *■  — 

*  stal-ag-mi'-te^  s.  pi.    [Stalacmitk.] 

Stal-ag-mit'-ic,  a.     (Eng.  stalagmit(e) ;  -ie.] 

Min.  £  Geol. :  Applied  to  mineral  substancet 
which  present  a  simihir  structure  to,  and 
which  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
a  stalagmite  (q.v.). 

■'  Tracing  the  rl^'ht  edge  of  the  cut,  we  fotind  it  nm- 
ning  underneath  a  ttaJaymitic  wrapping,  eight  feet 
wide  and  ten  inches  thick  at  it«  thickest  part."— 
Scribner'a  Magazine.  April,  18S0,  p.  879. 

StS.l-ag-mit'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  atakig- 
mitical :  -ly.]  In  the  form  or  manner  of  a 
stalagmite. 


STALACTITES  AMD  STALAOBUTBS. 
(OROTTO   OF  ANTIPAEOS.) 


bSH,  b6>;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -iA^. 
-das,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -eious,  -tions,  -bIoim  >  sfate   -M«,  -4^  *e.  =  bft,  49L 
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stalagmometer— stall 


•tAl-ag-mom -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  <rrahayn6<; 
(staiagmos)  =  a  dropping,  and  ^j-frpov {vietron)  = 
a  measure.]    The  same  as  Staktometer  (q.  v.). 

Btfil'-der,  5.  [Eng.  stall  =  to  set  or  place.] 
A  trestle  or  stand  fur  casks. 

*  Stald'-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  coun- 
terfeit coia  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  wath 
about  \d.,  manufactured  abroad,  and  sur- 
reptitiously introduced  into  England. 

•tale,  ft.  &  s.  [Sw.  stalla  =  to  put  into  a  stall, 
to  stall-feed  ...  to  stall,  as  cattle ;  Dan. 
stalde  =  to  stall,  to  stall-feed  ;  stalle  =  to  stall, 
as  a  horse  ;  staid  =  a  stable.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age  or  being  kept 
too  long ;  having  lost  its  life,  spirit,  and 
flavour  from  keeping.    {Priar  .•  Alvia,  ii.  203.) 

2.  Not  new  ;  uot  newly  or  lately  made ; 
rather  old. 

"The  liiie  had  Kot  too  stnle  for  them  to  do  much 
with  if-Fh-7d.  Feb.  13,  1836. 

*  3.  Having  lost  the  life  or  graces  of  youth  ; 
long  past  prime  ;  decayed. 

"  A  stale  virgia  sets  up  a  shop  Id  a  place  where  she  U 
not  \iAiowii"—SpecfaC"r.     {Todd-} 

4.  Past  the  prime  through  overwork.  (Slang.) 

"Some  have  been  disabled  and  others  are  itale,"-' 
Field.  April  4,  18S5. 

5.  Oiitof  regard  from  use  or  long  familiarity; 
having  lost  its  novelty  and  power  of  pleasing ; 
trite,  common,  musty. 

"  A  dall  author,  stiff  ami  ttaU.' 

Dryden :  Art  of  Poetry. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Urine.    (Sliakesp. :  Ant.  &  Cleopatra,  i.  4.) 

*  2.  That  which  is  worn  out  by  use,  or  has 
become  vapid  and  tasteless,  as  old,  flat  beer. 

*  3.  A  prostitute.  (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  iv.  1.) 

stale-cheque,  s.  An  antedated  cheque. 
(Check,  II.  2.] 

stale-demand,  s. 

La\o :  A  claim  for  a  long  time  dormant  and 
undemanded. 

•  stale  (1),  s.  [A.S.  statu  =  theft,  from  stelan 
=  to  steal  (q.vj).] 

1.  Something  set  up  to  allure  or  draw  others 
to  any  j-lace  or  purpose;  a  bait,  a  decoy,  a 
snare.    (Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1.) 

2.  A  stalking-horse. 

3.  A  laughing-stock ;  a  dupe  ;  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

"  To  make  me  a  state  amoiigat  these  mates." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

4.  The  same  as  Stale-mate  (q.v.). 

"  Like  a  stnle  at  chesae.  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet 
the  yiiiiie  oauuot  stir."— Sucon  .■  Essays ;  Of  Boldness. 

Stale -mate,  s. 

Chess  :  The  position  of  the  king,  when  he  is 
80  placed  that,  though  not  at  the  moment 
actually  in  check,  he  is  unable  to  move  with- 
out placing  himself  in  check,  and  there  is  no 
other  piece  that  can  be  moved.  In  such  a 
case  the  game  is  considered  as  drawn. 

stale-mate,  v.t.  To  subject  to  a  stale- 
mate ;  lietice,  to  push  or  drive  into  a  corner, 
to  bring  to  a  stand. 

fltale  (2),  stall,  steal,  steale,  stele, 
steel,  s.  [A.S.  steel,  stel;  Dut.  steel;  Ger. 
stiel  =■  a  stalk  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  long  handle. 

"  It  liath  a  long  stale  or  handle,  with  a  button  at 
the  enil  for  one's  hand."— J/orti/Her;  husbandry. 

2.  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

•tale,  v.t.  &  i.    [Stale,  a.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  stale,  vapid,  tasteless, 
useless,  or  worthless  ;  to  destroy  the  life, 
beauty,  or  use  of. 

"  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stals 
Her  iuliuite  variety." 

Shakenp. :  A  ntony  £  Cleopatra,  li  2. 

B.  /niraris. ;  To  make  water.  (Said  of  horses 
and  cattle.) 

"  1  found  my  horses  unfortunately  ttaled  in  the 
ttig'tt."— Field,  Jan.  30,  1886. 

•stale'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  stale,  a,  ;  -ly.l 

1.  In  a  stale  manner. 

2.  Of  old  :  for  a  long  time.  (Ben  Jonson : 
Catiline,  ii.  1.) 

fltole'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  stale,  a. ;  -Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stale,  vapid, 


tasteless,  musty,  old,  or  flat ;  the  state  of 
having  lost  life  or  flavour ;  oldness,  musti- 
uess. 

"  Provided  our  landlord's  principles  were  sound,  we 
did  not  take  any  notioe  of  the  ttaltnets  of  hia  pro- 
viaiuua.  '—AdUUan.     { Todd. ) 

2.  The  state  of  being  out  of  regard  ;  trite- 
ness, commonness ;  as,  the  stalentss  of  a 
remark. 

Stalk  (I  silent),  (1),  *  stalke,  s.  [A  dimin. 
from  stale  (2),  s.  (q.v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stilkr 
=  a  stalk  ;  Dan.  stilk;  Sw.  stjelk.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  of  the  side-pieces  of  a  ladder. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  From  a  stalk  into  an  ear  forth  growea." 

SpeiUfr:  Jiuinet  of  Rome. 

3.  The  stem  of  a  quill ;  anytiiiug  resem- 
bling the  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 

"  They  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like  those 
In  the  plume  or  ttalk  of  a  quill," — Grew. 

4.  A  tall  chimney,  usually  of  a  furnace  :  a 
stack. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  An  ornament  in  a  Corinthian 
capit;il,  which  resembles  the  stalk  of  a  plant, 
and  which  is  sometimes  fluted.  From  it  the 
volutes  and  helices  spring. 

2.  Biol. :  The  stem  or  support,  of  an  organ, 
as  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  peduncle  of  a 
flower,  or  that  of  abrachiopod,  a  barnacle.  &c. 

3.  Fonruling:  An  iron  rod  armed  with  spikes, 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  core. 

stalk- eyed,  a. 

Zool.  :  Having  the  eyes  fixed  on  movable 
footstalks,  as  in  the  Ciabs,  Lobsters,  and 
Shrimps.  A  terra  applied  to  the  Podoph- 
thalmia,  and  opposed  to  sessile-eyed  (q.v.). 

Stalk  (I  silent),  (2),  s.    [Stalk,  v.] 

1.  A  high,  proud,  stately  "alk  or  step. 

"  With  martial  stalk."  Shakesp. :  Samlet,  i.  L 

2.  The  act  of  stalking  wild  animals. 

■'Cartridges  with  heavy  shot  were  cliosen;  uid  we 
commtnced  o\iT  ttalk."— Field,  Feb.  19.  18S7. 

Stalk  (I  silent),  st^ke,  vA.  &  t.  [A.S. 
stcflcan  =  to  go  warily  ;  stalcung  =  a  stalking ; 
Dan.  stalke  =  to  walk.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  walk  slowly,  softly,  and  warily ;  to 
walk  in  a  sly,  stealthy  manner. 

"  Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  statks" 

S'lakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  865. 

2.  To  walk  behind  a  stalking-horse ;  to 
pursue  game  by  approaching  stealthily  behind 
cover. 

"One  underneath  Ms  horse  to  get  a  shoot  doth  staJk." 
Drayton  :  Puly-Olbion.  a  25. 

3.  To  walk  with  high,  proud,  or  pomi'ous 
steps  ;  to  walk  in  a  pompous  or  iliynified 
manner;  to  pace  slowly,  it  generally  con- 
veys the  idea  of  affected  dignity  or  import- 
ance.   (Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  19.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  pursue  stealthily,  as  behind 
a  stalking  horse  ;  to  pursue,  as  game,  by 
creeping  and  moving  behind  cover. 

"  One  of  four  we  marked  down  on  a  small  pool,  and 
then  stalked."— Field,  Dec  19,  1885. 

stalked  (I  silent),  a.  [Eng.  stalk  (1),  s.  ;  -ed] 
Having  a  stalk  or  stem. 

stalked-crinoids.  ^.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  CrinoidL-a  tq.v.). 

StaIk''er(Z  silent),  s.     [Eng.  stalk,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stalks. 

"  Deerstalking  has  been  often  described,  but  the 
adventures  of  every  stalker  difler  in  detMilB."— Field, 
Jan.  9.  1836. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-net. 

Stalk'-mg(/ silent),  pr.Tiar.,  a.,  &s.   [Stalk,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing 
orhuntmg  ^'aine  by  ereepihgand  moving  behind 
cover,  until  near  enough  to  be  able  to  shoot. 

Stalking-horse,  s. 

•  1.  Lit.  :  A  horse,  or  figure  like  a  horse, 
behind  which  a  fowler  concealed  liimself  from 
the  sight  of  the  game  he  was  following. 

"  When  the  game  was  not  to  be  run  down  with  horse 
and  hound,  various  stratagems  were  uaed  to  get  witliio 
shooting  reach  of  it  by  the  ivedestiiau  huntsmen,  the 
chief  of  which  was  called  the  if  al  king -hone.  This 
waa  a  canvas  Hgure,  rfsenibting  a  hi>rsQ  In  the  act  of 
grazing ;  and  so  light  that  it  could  be  carried  in  one 


band.  Si.i  i^limes  the  fifrare  re|ireaented  a  cow,  itag, 
or  olher  luiiiniou  animal  ;  and  uuOer  cuver  of  tliie  t,li« 
BiHirtsnieii  atule  so  nigli  ttie  game,  that  he  cuuUI  easily 
bring  it  down  with  shaft  orbullet-"—A'niyA(:  Pictoriai 
Bitt.  Kng..  ii.  887. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  thrust  or  put  forward  to 
conceal  some  more  important  object ;  a  mask. 

"  Let  the  counseller  give  counsel  not  for  faction  but 
for  conscience,  furbeannp  to  inalce  the  good  of  th« 
etate  the  stalking-horse  of  hia  I'visate  ends."— iZuA»- 
will :  On  Providence,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  adv. 

Stalk'-less, a.  [Eng.  s(ft/t(l),  s.;-kss.]  Having 
no  stalk  ;  destitute  of  a  stilk.     [Sessile.] 

Stalk' -let  (Ik  as  k),  s.    [Eng.  stalk  (1),  s. ; 

dim.  surt'.  -let.} 

Bot. :  The  stilk  of  a  leaflet,  a  secondary 
petiole,  a  petioliile. 

stalk'-y  (I  silent),  a.  [Eng.  sUilk  (1),  a. ;  -?/.] 
Resembling  a  stalk  ;  of  tlie  nature  of  a  stalk  ; 
hard  as  a  stalk.     [Sessile.] 

"  It  grows  upon  a  ronnd  stalk,  and  at  the  top  bears 
a  great  stalky  head." — .Mortimer  :  Husbandry. 

stall,  *  stal,  Stalle,  5.  [A.S.  siM,  steal  =k 
place,  a  station,  a  stall  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stal ; 
Icel.  siuZir  =  a  stall ;  s?a?/t=an  alt;ir  ;  Dan. 
staid  =  B.  stable;  Sw.  stall,  Ger.  stall;  O.  H. 
Ger.  stal;  Saiisc.  sthala,  s?/(d/a=  firm  ground  ; 
Gr.  OTTJA)]  (stele)  =  a  column.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  bench,  form,  or  kind  of  table  in  the 
open  air,  or  within  a  large  building,  on  which 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale. 

"  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  meat  on  the  ttaUt.  that  wer» 
placed  at  a  small  distance  frum  the  tower." — Dumpier: 
Voyages  (an.  1688f. 

2.  A  small  house  or  shed  in  the  open  air,  or 
within  a  large  building,  in  which  goods  are 
exposed  for  sale,  or  in  wliich  an  occupation 
is  carried  on.     (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  49.) 

3.  A  stable  ;  a  place  for  lodging  and  feeding 
horses  or  cattle. 

4.  A  division  or  compartment  of  a  stable, 
in  which  an  ox  or  horse  stamls  or  is  kept. 

•'  The  fat  oxe,  that  wont  Hgge  in  the  staFl." 

Speiiser:  Shepheards  Calender ;  Sept. 

*  5.  The  chief  seat  on  the  dais  In  a  domestic 
hall. 

6.  A  fixed  seat,  wholly  or  partially  enclosed 
at  the  back,  having  elbows  at  the  sides,  and 
usually  a  ledge  for  books,  and  a  kneeling- 
board  in  front.  Stalls  are  gfnerally  of  wood, 
occasionally  of  stone,  enriched  with  sculp- 
tured foliage  and 
figures,  some 
times  of  a  gro 
tesqne  charac 
ter;  and  in  many 
cases  each  stall 
is  covered  with 
a  rich  canopy  (f 
tabernacle  work, 
when  there  are 
two  rows  of 
stalls  on  each 
side,  those  in 
the  hinder  row 
only  have  can- 
opies. Most 
of  the  stalls  in 
the  choir  or 
chancel  of  Eng- 
lish cathedrals 
and  churches, 
and  in  chapter- 
houses, date  from  pre-Reformation  times,  and 
were  intended  for  tlie  use  of  the  clergy,  the 
chapter,  or  religious.  In  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate churches,  the  stalls  art-  used  by  the 
canons  and  prebends.  Snmetimes  there  is  a 
row  of  stalls  for  the  choir,  who  uccupy  them 
hfcause  in  some  sort  they  fulfil  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  monks — the  chanting  of  the 
divine  office. 

•■  The  pope  creates  a  canon  beyond  the  number 
limited,  and  couiniands  the  chapter  to  assign  iint-o 
such  canuu  a  sf-ill  in  the  choir  and  place  in  th« 
chapter'— -l.v''jfi'.    Parergon. 

7,  A  canonry  or  prebend. 

8.  A  high-class  seat  in  a  theatre,  between 
the  pit  (where  it  exists)  and  the  orchestra. 

9,  A  name  given  by  gamtters  and  pick- 
pockets to  those  wtio  w;ilk  befoie  (frunt- 
stall)  and  behind  (back-stall)  the  person  who 
is  to  operate  and  his  vit-tim,  in  order  to  cover 
the  operation,  and  assist  in  the  escape  of  the 
actual  operator. 

H  To  hold  a  stall :  To  be  a  canon  or  pre- 
bend of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

II.  Milling:  A  room.  [Room,  s.,  II.,  Post 
(1),  s.,  II.  5.] 


STALLS. 
lOsford  Cathedral,) 


Ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  w^li;  w6rk»  who,  son;  mute,  ouh,  ciire,  unite,  cor,  r^e,  fuH;  try,  Syrian,    sa.  os  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw* 
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stall-boards,  s.  pL  A  series  of  floors  on 
whuli  soil  or  ore  is  jiitched  successively  in 
excavating. 

Stall-fed,  «.  Fed  or  fattened  in  a  stall  or 
stable  on  dr^  fodder. 

■■  The  moat  fat.  and  beat 
Of  all  thu  sUill-/ed." 

Cfiupman :  Bnmer ;  Ody»»ey  xv.  161. 

Stall-feed,  v.t.  To  feed  or  fatten  in  a 
stall  oi-  stable  on  dry  fodder. 

"  We  do  not  stalt-fced  beyond  Bcatt*rlng  a  little  hay 
lor  tliem  in  severe  weather."— /^eit/.  Sept.  *,  18SG. 

*  Stall-reader,  s.  One  who  reads  books 
while  sUuulint^  at  the  stalls  at  which  they  are 
sold. 

'■  Cries  the  staU-reader,  Blefis  us  1  what  a  word  on 
A  title  yage  ia  thia  1 "  liiillun  :  Honnet  IL 

Stall,  v.t.  &  I.    [Stall,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  a  stall  or  stable  ;  to  keep  in 
a  stall. 

"  Now  fast  ttalled  In  her  crumenall." 

Spenser:  Hhepheardt  CiUend>rr  ;  Sept. 

*  2.  To  place  or  set  in  a  stall ;  to  install ;  to 
place  in  an  office  with  the  eustoniary  formali- 
ties. 

"  Tlie  iiiunkya  .  .  .  chaa  him  to  the  archebysshopys 
see,  &  bad  ye  prtHe,  &  wia  itaU}/d  auoue  aJt«r," — 
i''a'-yin   ■  Cronycte  {im.  15y7). 

*  3.  To  place  as  in  a  stall ;  to  fix  or  fasten, 
■0  as  to  prevent  est-ape. 

"  :itaU'd  the  dt;er  that  thou  should'at  strike." 

fihakesp.  :  C-jniplai-ni.  800. 

*4.  To  shut  up  or  in  ;  to  surround. 

"  Here  you  a  iimckworui  of  the  tuwu  lui^^ht  see. 
At  hia  dull  desk,  ;iuiid  his  lugers  stali'd." 

Thunisoii  :  Ctistte  of  Indolence,  L  6a 

*5.  To  place  and  keep  securely. 

*■  Piay  you  leave  nie,  itall  thia  iu  your  boaom."— 
Bhakesp. :  All's  Well.  i.  a. 

*G.  To  plunge  into  mire,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  move  ;  to  bog. 

"A  Confederate  fielilpiecfl  which  was  stalled  or 
bogged  in  a  bit  of  swauipy  ground."— /"ieid,  tiept.  4, 

*7.  To  forestall.     {Massinger.) 
8,  To  satiate,  to  fatten.    {Frov.) 

*  9.  To  allow  to  be  paid  by  instalments ;  to 
forbear  to  claim  for  a  time. 

"  His  Majesty  would  stall  hia  fine,  and  take  it  np, 
as  h  13  estate  would  heax  iV—Uacket :  life  of  Willianu, 
ii.  128. 

B.  Iniray^sitivt : 

1.  To  live  as  in  a  stall ;  to  dwell. 

"  We  cuuld  nut  stall  together 
In  the  wholfi  worl*!." 

5Awtf«p. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  T.  L 

2.  To  kennel,  as  dogs. 

3.  To  be  set  fast,  as  in  mire  ;  to  be  bogged. 

4.  To  be  tired  of  eating,  as  cattle. 

%  Tu  stall  off:  To  avoid,  to  frustrate. 

■'  Lovely  drew  out,  aud,  «fn/f  (/1.7  off  the  challenge  of 
the  uiii;eiieii>H3  Duke  of  Riclnnond.  wuu  by  two 
leu^lha.'—lJutlyTeleifraph.  Nov.  12,  1B85. 

Stall'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [O.Fr.  estallage, 
Ironi  estat=.  a  stall.] 

1.  The  right  of  erecting  a  stall  or  stalls  in 
lairs  ;  tilso  the  rent  paid  tor  a  stall. 

"  The  eompany  is  authorised  to  charge  a  weekly 
rentiil  of  sixpence  «  square  ft-ot  for  stallage."— Daily 
Telenruph,  Nov.  14,  1Mb. 

*2.  Laystall,  dung,  compost. 

*8tall-a'-tion,  s.     [An  abbrev.  o(  installation 
(q.v.).]     The  act  of  iustulling  ;  installation. 
■'  And  now  his  gtattation  grew  neaT."~Stat«  Trial* 
(an.  1529). 

*Stair-er,  s.     [Eng.  stall;  -er.}    A  standard- 
bearer.    (^Fuller.) 

Btall'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  s(aZi;  -ing.]    Stabling. 

*  stalling-ken,  s.  A  house  for  receiving 
stolen  gu.'ds.     {slang.) 

Btall'-in-ger,  s.    [Stall,  5.]    One  who  keeps 
a  stall.    {I'tov.) 

Btal'-lion  (1  as  y),   *  stal-aunt,    "stall- 
and,    "stall-ant,  "stal-on,  5.      [O.  Fr. 

eslalon  (Fr.  etaluii),  from  estal  —  a  stall  (q.v.) ; 
cf.  Ital.  stallo7ie=a.  stallion,  an  ostler.]  A 
horse  not  castrated,  an  entire  horse  ;  a  horse 
keiit  fur  breeding  purposes. 

*  The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  d^sign'd. 
By  aure  preaages  Mhowa  his  generous  kind." 

Dryden  :  Vtrgil;  Georrfic  iii.  118, 

Stall' -man,  s.     [Eng.  stall,  and  man.\     One 
who  keeps  a  stalL 

•  stall-on,  s.     [Stall,  «.]    A  slip,  a  cutting. 

"  I  know  who  might  haue  hnA  a  slip  or  stnflon 
thvireol."  —  Holinshed :  Best.  K'l'jland.  hk.  11.,  ch.  xii. 


8ta,l'  wart,  *star-warth,  stal -worth, 
•  stal 'warde,  *  stale-warde,  '  stale- 
wurthe,  '  stal- word,  *  stall -worth,  a. 

[A.S.  stivlwt/Tdhe,  either  =  worth  stealing,  or 
good  at  stealing  ;  from  A.S.  stnlu  —  theft,  and 
worth(q.v.),  or  st;dl-worthy,  i.e.,  worthy  of  a 
place  or  stall  (q.v.).j 

1.  Strong,  stout ;  big  and  strong  in  frame. 

2.  Brave,  bold,  redoubted,  daring. 

3.  Sturdy  inpartisanship,  Cfiitecially  in  regard 
to  the  llepublican  party.     (  U.  S.  Polit.) 

•stal-wart-hood,  'stal- ward -bed,  «. 
[Kui;.  staiwaTt ;  -liooJ.]    StaUvartness. 
"The  kyiigadde  by  hys  vorate  wyf  oiie  atfUwarde  sone, 
That,  VL.r  hys  ttalwarUhed.  lunge  wurth  in  mune." 
fiobert  of  GlQucetter,  p.  •l:i'L 

Star- wart-l3^,  *  Stal- ward  lyche.  *sta.r- 
worth-ly,  *  stal-worthe-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
stalwart;  -ly.]  In  a  stalwart  manner ;  stoutly, 
bravely. 

"  Wliau  thei  were  alio  dight,  staltofirtfielt/  A  fast. 
Botbe  day  &  nyght  vutu  the  toure  he  hust." 

Hubert  de  lirunni.;  p.  106. 

stal'-wart-ness,   *  stai'-worth-ness,   s. 

[Eng.  stalirorlh  :  -iiess.]  The  tiuality  or  state 
of  being  stalwart. 

sta'-men  (1),  (pi  sta'-menj  in  sense  II., 
StAm'-ln-a  in  the  other  senses),  s.  [Lat. 
stamen  (pi.  s'tamina)  =  the  warp  in  an  upright 
loom,  a  tliread  ;  lit.  =  tlint  which  stands  up, 
from  s(o  =  to  stand  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  thread,  especially  a  thread  of  the 
war]i :  the  warp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom 
at  which  the  weaver  stood  upright,  instead  of 
sitting. 

2.  (PI.)  :  The  fixed,  Ann  part  of  a  body, 
which  supports  it  or  gives  it  strength  and 
solidity. 

3.  Hence  (PI.)  that  which  constitutes  the 
principal  strength  or  support  of  anything  ; 
power  of  endurance;  staying  power,  vigour, 
backbone. 

*4.  A  first  principle  ;  an  essential  part. 

"  Some  few  of  the  main  stajtiinn.  or  uhief  lines,  were 
taken  care  of  from  the  first,  and  made  up  the  first 
cteedB. '—iVaterland:   Works,  iv.  309. 

II.  Bot :  The  male  organ  of  a  flower,  called 
by  the  old  botanists  au  apex  and  a  chive. 
Morphologically,  it  is  a  transformed  leaf.  It 
consists  of  a  filament,  an  anther,  and  pollen. 
The  last  two  are  essential,  the  first  is  not. 
When  anther  and  pollen  are  wanting,  the 
stamen  is  called  sterile  or  abortive.  If  the 
stamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
then  normally  they  alternate  with  them. 
When  opposite,  as  in  the  primrose,  it  is  sup- 
posed tliat  tlie  stamens  are 
the  second  of  two  rows,  of 
which  the  first  has  not  been 
devfhn>ed.  When  the  stamens 
are  twice  as  mimerous  as  the 
petals,  and  are  arranged  in  a 
circle,  as  in  Silene,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  really  con- 
stitute two  rows  of  five  each, 
though  they  look  like  a  single 
row.  They  always  oriLiinate 
fn-m  the  space  between  the 
base  of  the  petals  and  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  but  they 
may  cohere  with  other  organs,  whence  the 
terms  Epigynous,  Hvpogynous,  and  Perigyn- 
ous  (q.v.).  Ci'hesioh  among  tliemsclves  may 
make  them  Monadelphous,  Diadelphous,  or 
Polyadelpbous  (q.v.).  They  may  be  on  ditfer- 
ent  flowers,  or  even  different  plants,  from  the 
pistils,  whence  the  teinis  Monoecious  or  Dioe- 
cious (q.v.).  Other  terms  used  of  stamens 
are  exserted,  included,  declinate,  didynamous, 
and  tetradynaraous  (q.v.).  In  the  Linnaean 
or  Artificial  System  of  arrangement,  most  of 
the  classes  are  framed  on  the  number  of  the 
stamens.  [Linn.ean- system.]  The  stamens 
taken  collectively  form  the  Androeceum  or 
male  apparatus  of  the  flower. 

*  Sta'-men  (2),  s.    [Stajiin.] 

sta'-mened,  p.    [Eng,  sta7iien(l);  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  stamens.  (Often  in 
compos.) 

"  The  long  and  short  stnmenpd  flowers  of  the  prim- 
rose.'—A  Brown  :  Maiiital  qf  Botany  (1874),  p.  3-L 

st&m-for'-tis,  s.    [Stanium.] 

Sta'-min,  *  sta-mine,  s.  (O.  Fr.  estamine, 
from  Lat.  stamimiis  =  consisting  of  threads, 
from    statnen,    genit.    ataviinis  =  a    thread.] 


STAilKNS. 


[Stamen  (1),  s.]  A  light  woollen  cloth  ;  linsey- 
woolsey.  Also  written  Tamine,  Taminy, 
Tamis,  Taiuuy. 

stam'-in-a,  s.pl.    [Stamks  (1),  s.] 

t  stam'-in-al,  a.  [Lat.  stamen,  genit  staminU 
=  a  thr(^aii,'a  stjimen.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  stamens. 

"  The  xt'trMmu^  whorl  may  be  regular  or  irregular." 
— /t.  ISruwn:    Manual  of  Hut  any  {IB:  i).  p.  321. 

2.  Pertaining  to  stamina;  strength-giving: 
as,  stamituil  food. 

Stam'-in-ate,  a.    [Eng.  stamen  (1) ;  -ate.] 
Bot. :  Furnished  with  stamens,  but  destitute 
of  a  pistil. 

"The  whole  of  the  flowers  of  one  ludlvlilual  plant 
of  a  species  may  have  only  stamlnate  flowert.  — tC 
Brown  :  MantuU  of  Botany  (1874),  p.  280. 

*  stam'-in-ate,  iKt.  [Eng.  stamin(a);  -aXe.] 
To  endue  with  stamina. 

"  Formed  and  staminated  by  the  immediate  hand  ot 
Qod."—Bibliallieca  Biblica,  i.  25a. 

stSr-min'-e-al,  stS,-min'-e-ou8,  a.    [Lat. 

staniinms,  from  stamen,  genit.   stominii  =  * 
thread,  a  stamen.] 
Botany : 

1.  Consisting  of  stamens. 

2.  Possessing  stamens. 

3.  Pertiiiniug  to  the  stamen  or  attached  to  it. 

sta-min-id'-i-iim  (pi.  sta-min-id  -i-a),  s. 

[Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  stamen  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  The  antheridia  of  cryptogamic 
plants. 

sta-nun-if -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  stavun,  genit. 
staminis  =  a  stamen,  and  fero  =  to  bear.J 
Bearing  or  having  stamens. 

Sta-min-ig'-er-ous,  a.     (Lat.  stamen,  genit. 
stamin(is),  and  gcro  =  to  bear  or  caiTy.J 
Bot. :  Bearing  stamens. 

st^m'-inode,  stam-in-o'-dium  (pi. 
stam-in-o'-di-a),  s.     [Lat.  stamen,  genit 

staminis,  and  Gr.  eiSo?  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Bodies  resembling  stamens,  anrt 
probably  those  organs  in  an  abortive  state 
found  in  certain  plants.  Sometimes  they  re- 
semble scales.     [Corona,  Nectary.] 

•  stam'-mel,  *  stam'-el,  s.  &  o.     [O.  Fr. 

estaniet  =  a  coarse  woolU-n  cloth  ;  estame  =  a 
woollen  stuff,  from  Lat.  stamen  — a  warp.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  usually  of  a  red 
colour. 

"His  table  with  stammel,  or  aome  other  caipet 
neatly  covered."— C'oiHmf/itar^  on  Chaucer,  p.  10. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  red  colour,  inferior  tc 
fine  scarlet. 

"  Redhood,  the  first  that  doth  appear 
In  stammel :  acnrlet  ia  too  dear," 

Ben  Jonnon  :  Love's  Welcome. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  stammel ;  pertaining 
to  stamnul ;  of  a  red  colour  like  stammel. 

"  I'll  not  quiirrel  with  this  gentleman 
For  wearing  stammel  breeches." 

BeauiiL  &  Flet. :  Little  French  Lavyer, 

stam'-mer,  "stam-er,  v.i.  &  t.  [AS. 
stam^r,  s((tJHur  =  stammering;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
stameren,  stamelen=^  to  stammer;  Icel.  stamr 
stammering  ;  stamma,  stama  =  to  stammer  ; 
Dan.  s/((jnme=:  to  stammer  ;  Sw.  stavima  ;  Ger. 
stamviern,  stammeln,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  stam  = 
stammering;  Goth.  stoiJiwis  =  stammering.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  involuntary  breaks  or  pauses 
in  speaking ;  to  speak  in  a  hesitating  or  fal- 
tering manner  ;  to  hesitate  or  falter  in  speak- 
ing ;  to  speak  with  stops  or  difficulty  ;  to 
stutter. 

"And  the  Black-rohe  chief  mtule  answer. 
Stammered  iu  his  epeei^h  a  litllc" 

Lon<j/ellow :  UiaiOiUha,  xxli. 

2.  To  speak  imperfectly  or  like  a  child. 

"  Aud  stammering  habea  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name." 
Dryden  :  Abnulom  &  Achil't/ihet,  1.  243. 

B.  Trans.:  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  hesi- 
tation or  imperfectly.    (Frequently  with  out.) 

"  When  children  first  heiriii  tu  upell. 
And  stamnicr  out  a  syliuhle." 

Cowpcr:  The  Parrot. 

Stam'-mer,  s.  [Stammer,  v.]  Defective  or 
imperfect  utterance  or  speech  ;  a  stuttering. 

Stam'-mer-er,  s.  [Eng.  stamToer,  v. ;  -ct-.] 
One  who  stammers  in  his  speech  ;  a  stutterer. 

"  Michael,  the  Stammerer  pent  from  the  East." 
Lonfffeliote .  Oolden  Legend,  vi. 


boil,  bo^;  i)out,  j^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  - 1 
-oian.  -tian  =  shgA.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  ic  =  b^l,  d^L 
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st^m'-mer-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,     [Staim- 

UER,  r.) 

A.  .45  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Characterized  by  spasmodic, 
hesitating,  or  defective  spe'ch  ;  apt  to  stiim- 
mer  or  stutter  ;  hesitating  iu  speech. 

•*  The  Psythiau  grape  we  dry  ;  Lagean  Jalce 
Will  lUimaitering  tougues  aud  sU^geriiig  feet  pro- 
duce." Drydtin :  Virffil ;  (Jeorgic  U.  \.ii. 

C.  As  suhstantive : 

Pathol.  :  A  defect  of  utterance  which  renders 
one  unable,  espCL-ially  when  excited,  to  pro- 
nounce certain  syllables.  It  is  much  more 
common  in  men  than  in  women.  It  does 
not  generally  appear  till  abt)ut  the  tiftli, 
and  often  culminates  about  the  tenth  year. 
Tliough  there  may  be  organic  defect,  the  fact 
that  it  varies  in  intensity  at  different  times 
shows  that  it  is  chiefly  functional.  Practice 
in  slow,  deliberate,  and  careful  enunciation 
tends  to  diminish  it,  and  the  more  one  can  gain 
self-possession  in  speaking  the  more  likely 
is  the  defect  to  disappear  altogether. 

Stam'-mer-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  stammering; 
-ly.\  In  a  stammering  manner  ;  with  a  stam- 
mer or  hesitation  in  speech. 

stamp,  stampe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  stempen; 
C'igii.  with  Dan,  stampen;  Ice!,  stappa ;  S\v. 
stumiia ;  Dan.  stampe ;  Ger.  stanip/en ;  O.  Fr. 
estaiiiper ;  Fr.  Hamper;  Gr.  <nt)j.^ui  (stfmbo) ; 
Sansc.  stambh  =  to  make  firm  orhard  ;  O.  H.Ger. 
stainph  =  a  pestle  for  pounding ;  ItaL  stam- 
pare  =  to  stamp  ;  Sp.  attampar,] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  strike,  beat,  or  press  forcibly  with  the 
bottom  of  the  foot,  or  by  pressing  the  foot 
downwards. 

"  Under  my  feet  I  ttamp  thy  cardlnal'a  hat." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henri/  *V..  L  S. 

2.  To  thrust  or  press  down  with  force  :  as, 
To  stamp  the  foot  on  the  ground. 

3.  To  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure  ;  to 
mark  with  an  impression. 

*'  It  must  be  written  on  slampfd  paper,  for  instance." 
~43ilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  et-r.  23. 

4.  To  impress,  to  imprint, 

*'  Wherdu  la  Stamped  tiie  semblance  of  a  devil." 
Shaketp.  :  Rape  >•/  Lucrecc.  1.24$. 

6.  To  mark,  impress,  or  imprint  deeply. 

"  Branch  and  leaf 
Are  ttamped  with  an  eternal  grief." 

Byron:  Bride  of  A  by  don.  il.  18. 

6.  To  affix  a  stamp  to,  as  for  postage  or 
receipt :  as,  To  stavip  a  letter. 

*  7.  To  make  valid  and  correct,  as  coins  by 
Stamping. 

"  An  eye  can  ttamp  and  coanterfeit  advantages  " 
S/i'ikexp.  :  (Jthe(lo,  it  I. 

8.  To  cut  into  various  shapes,  forms,  or 
figures  with  a  stamp. 

9.  To  crush  by  the  downward  action  or 
pressure  of  a  pestle,  as  in  a  stamping-mill 
(q.v.). 

"  1  took  the  calf  yon  had  made,  burned  it  with  flre, 
and  stamped  and  ground  it  very  eiuaJL"— Z>eu(.  ix,  SL 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strike  the  foot  with  force  on  the 
ground. 

"  Here's  no  war-eteed'a  Deigh  and  champing, 
Shunting  clans  or  aq.HadnjU3  tlampinf/." 

Scott :  Ladij  afthe  Luke.  i.  31. 

2.  To  press  or  thrust  down  anything  with 
Oie  foot :  as.  He  stamped  on  the  paper. 

%  To  stamp  out:  To  extinguish,  as  fire,  by 
stamping  ou  ;  hence,  to  extirpate,  as  a  disease 
which  has  broken  out  in  a  herd,  as  cattle,  kc, 
by  destroying  the  animal  or  animals  affected  ; 
and  generally,  to  exterminate,  to  eradicate,  to 
extirpate. 

"  The  stamping-out  policy  was  adopted  to  save  the 
nniufected,  but  endangered  cattle.  —Britith  iiuar- 
terly  Reciew,  Ivii  213  {l&n). 

Stamp,  s.     [Stamp,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  stamping. 

"  At  OUT  stamp  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls.' 
Shalusp  :  Alidsum,m.er  Atght'i  Dream,  ill.  3. 

2.  An  instrument  for  making  impressions 
or  marks  on  other  bodies  ;  an  engraved  block 
by  which  a  mark  may  be  delivered  by  pressure. 

3.  Amark  orfigure  impressed  or  imprinted  ; 
an  impression. 

4.  Hence,  a  distinguishing  mark  of  any  kind. 

"  ms  other  gifts 
All  bear  the  royal  itatnp,  that  siieaks  th^iu  his  " 
Camper  :  Ttuk,  V.  55L 

5.  A  character  or  repntation,  good  or  bad, 
attached  t^^'  anything. 

"  A  pecnllar  stamp  of  iiupiety."— Jfoutt  ;  Sermons. 


6.  Make,  cast,  form,  character. 

"  Not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  ntamp. 
Should  go  80  general  current  through  the  world." 
Sitaktsp. :  1  Uenry  I  i'..  It.  L 

7.  That  which  is  stamped  or  marked. 

"  The  mere  despulr  of  surgery  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  yuldeu  sVimp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers. " 

Shaketp  :  Macbeth.  Iv.  8. 

•8.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  or  made 
by  impression;  an  engraving,  a  plate  (Fr. 
esta  mpe). 

"  At  Venice  they  put  oot  very  curious  etarapa  of  the 
aeveral  edifices,  which  are  tnoet  famous  for  their 
beauty  and  m:igmficence.'"~vi  Jd'ion  :  On  Italy. 

9.  An  official  mark  set  upon  things  charge- 
able with  some  duty  or  tax,  to  show  that  sucli 
duty  or  tax  has  been  paid;  the  impression  of 
a  public  mark  or  seal  made  by  the  government 
or  its  officers  upon  paper  or  parchment, 
whereon  private  deeds  or  other  legal  instru- 
ments are  written  for  the  purposes  of  revenue. 

^  Hence,  the  plui^l,  stamps,  is  equivalent  to 
Stamp-duties  (q.v.). 

10.  A  small  piece  of  paper,  having  a  certain 
figure  impressed  by  government  and  sold  to 
the  public  to  be  affl.ved  to  papers  liable  to 
duty,  in  order  to  show  that  such  duty  lias 
been  paid  :  as,  apostage-s(«mp. 

11.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out  materials 
(as  i>aper,  leather,  &c)  into  various  forms  by 
downward  pressure  ;  an  instrument  for  cutting 
out  objects,  such  as  wads,  planchets,  blanks 
for  making  various  objects. 

•  12.  Authority,  currency ;  value  derived 
from  any  suffrage  or  attestation. 

13.  {PI.)  Money;  probably  suggested  by  mint 
$tamp,  or  by  the  so-called  *'  postal "  currency. 
{U.  8.  Slang.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbijul. :  A  brass  tool  for  embossing 
or  gilding.  Some  are  hand-stamps,  others 
are  arranged  ou  a  foundation  plate  and  used 
in  a  press. 

2.  Leather :  A  machine  for  softening  hides, 
&c.,  by  poundiug  them  in  a  vat. 

3.  Metall. :  A  tool  or  machine  by  which 
sheet-metal  is  moulded  into  form  by  a  blow 
or  simple  pressure. 

4.  Mining: 

(1)  One  of  the  pestles  or  vertically  moving 
bars  in  an  ore-stamping  mill. 

(2)  A  mark  cut  in  the  roof  or  side  of  tlie 
mine,  ns  a  point  of  reference  to  show  the 
amount  of  wirk  done. 

5.  Print:  A  letter.  (Used  chiefly  of  small 
type.) 

Stamp  Act,  s.  An  act  for  regul.ating  the 
stamp-duties  to  be  imposed  on  various  docu- 
ments :  specif.,  an  act  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  in  1765,  imposing  r^  stamp  duty 
on  all  paper,  parchment,  and  \ellum,  used  in 
the  American  colonies,  and  declaring  all 
writings  on  unstamped  paper,  &c.,  to  be  null 
and  void.  The  indignation  roused  by  this  act 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

Stamp -battery,  s. 

Metall. :  A  series  of  stamps  in  a  machine  for 
comminuting  ores.    [Stamp,  5.,  II.  4.] 

Stamp-collector,  s. 

1.  One  who  {-oUects  specimensof  thestampa 
of  various  nations  as  articles  of  curiosity. 

2.  A  collector  or  receiver  of  stamp-duties. 
Stamp-distributor,  s.    An  official  who 

issues  or  sells  government  stamps. 

Stamp-duty,  s.  A  tax  or  duty  imposed 
on  itieces  of  parchment  or  jiaper,  on  which 
many  kinds  of  legal  instruments  are  wi-itten. 
Documents  which  are  liable  to  stamp-duty 
are  not  admissible  in  evidence  unless  they 
bear  the  stamp  required  by  law.    {E)tgUsh.) 

stamp -bammer,  s.  A  direct-acting 
hammer  where  the  hammer-block  is  lifted 
vei-tically,  either  by  cams  or  friction-rollers, 
or  by  steam  or  water- pressure  acting  on  a 
piston  in  a  closed  cylinder.    (Percy.) 

Stamp-head,  s.  The  iron  block  at  the 
end  of  a  vertical  stam  ping- bar. 

Stamp-mill,  stamping -mill,  s. 

Metall. :  A  mill  in  which  the  rock  is  crushed 
by  descending  pestles  which  are  lifted  by 
water  or  steam-power. 

Stamp-note,  s. 

Comni. :  A  memorandum  delivered  by  a 
shipper  of  goods  to  the  searcher,  which,  when 


stamped  by  him,  allows  the  goods  to  be  sent 
off  by  lighter  to  the  ship,  and  is  the  captain'* 
authority  for  receiving  them  ou  board. 

Stamp-office,  s.  An  office  where  govern- 
ment  stamps  are  issued,  and  where  stamp- 
duties  and  taxes  are  recei\'ed. 

St&m-pede',  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  estampido  =  a 
crash,  the  sound  of  anything  bursting  or  fall- 
ing.] A  sudden  fright,  seizing  upon  large 
bodies  of  horses  or  cattle,  in  droves  or  en- 
campments on  the  prairies,  aud  causing  them 
to  run  for  long  distances  ;  a  sudden  dispersal 
of  a  herd  of  cattle  or  horses  ;  hence,  a  sudden 
flight,  as  of  an  army,  in  consequence  of  a 
panic  ;  a  hurried  rush. 

"A  stampeds  was  made  to  the  nearest  i<lace  ol 
egress."— Field,  Feb.  12.  1SS7. 

St^m-pede',  v.t.  &  i.    [Stampede,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  break  off  in  a  stam- 
pede ;  to.  cause  to  take  to  panic  or  flight. 

".There  is  little  fear  that  they  will  wander  away  from 
the  horse  unless  Btamp'-ded,  aud  that  rarely  occurs."- - 
Scribiier's  Magazine,  April,  1880,  p.  S32. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  to  sudden  flight,  as 
In  a  panic 

*  stam-pe'-do,  s.    [Stampede,  a.] 

Stamp' -er,  s.    [Eng.  stamps  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  stamps :  as,  a  stamper  in  a  posb- 
ofiice. 

2.  An  instrument  for  stamping ;  a  stamp. 

*  3.  The  foot.    (Broome:  Jovial  Crew,  i.) 
II.  Porcelain  :  A  mill  with  heavy  iron-shod 

stamps,  which  comminute  calcined  flints  for 
porcelain. 

stamper-press,  s.  A  press  for  stamp- 
ing sheet-metal. 

Stdmp'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [STAiiP,  «.] 

Stamping  -  machine,  stamping - 
press,  £. 

Metall.  :  A  machine  for  swaging  sheet-metal 
between  dies  to  the  requisite  form. 

stamping-mill,  s.     [Stamp-mill.] 

Stamping  -  press,  s.  [Stamping -ma- 
chine.] 

Stan9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stans,  pr.  par.  of  sfo 
xz^  to  stand.]     [Stanza.] 

1.  A  site,  a  position,  a  situation ;  an  area 
for  building. 

"  No  :  sooner  may  the  Saxon  glance 
Uulix  Buuledl  from  his  gtam-e." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  ft 

*  2.  A  stanza 

*■  The  flrat  itance  of  the  second  song.' 

Chaptnan:  Masque  of  Middle  Templt. 

stanQh,  staunch  (u  silent),  *  staunche, 

v.t.  &  i'.  [O.  Fr.  estancher  {Yt.  itancher),  from 
Low  Lat.  stance  —  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood ; 
stanca  =  a  dam  to  keep  iu  water.]    [Stank.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stop  or  prevent  the  flow  of,  as  blood. 

"  And  with  a  charm  she  stancTuod  the  blood." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  iiL  23. 

2.  To  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from :  as.  To 
stanch  a  wound. 

3.  To  quench,  as  thirst  or  flre  ;  to  allay,  to 
extinguish. 

"  To  staunch  the  thrust  of  my  bliafull  blttemea."— 
Chiiucer:  lestament  of  Love.  bk.  i. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  stop  flowing  or  running. 
"A  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 

Immediately  her  issue  stanched." — Luke  viii.  44. 

stangh,  staunch  (u  silent),  a»  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

estanche,  pa.  par.  of  estancher  =  to  stanch 
(q.v.);  cf.  Sp.  stonco  =  water-tight,  not  leaky 
(said  of  a  ship).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Stroug  and  tight ;  not  leaky ;  sound, 
firm,  watertight. 

"  Build  me  straight.  0  worthy  Master, 
Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel." 

Longfellow:  Building  o/ the  Ship. 

2.  Firm  in  principle ;  sound  in  heart ;  steady, 
constant,  hearty,  loyal,  trustworthy. 

"Some  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  people."— 
Knox:  Spirit  of  Despotism. 

*  3.  Close,  secret,  private, 

B,  As  svbst. :  A  flood-gate  for  accumulating 
a  bead  of  water  in  a  rivt-r  to  float  boats  oyer 
shallows,  when  it  is  allowed  to  escape. 

Stan^h'-el,  s.     [See  def.] 
Ar'  h.  :  A  stanchion  (q.v.)i 


late,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f&U.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wplt  worU,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Simian,    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Btan^li'  -«r,  staunch' -er  (u  silonr\  a.  [Eng. 
stanch  ;  -er.]  (Jiie  wlio  or  tliat  whicli  stauchea 
or  stops  the  flow  of  blood. 

■t&n'-Qbidn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estangon,  esUtnson 
(Fr.  ef (( 7i';mt ),  dimin.  from  estance  =  a  situatinu, 
a  cou'litioD,  a  stanchion,  from  Low  l^t. 
stanlia  =a  liouse,  a  chiniiber,  firoin  Lat.  s(a7is, 
pr.  par.  of  sto  —  to  stand.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  A  prop,  a  support.,  a  post,  a  pillar,  a 
beam,  or  the  like,  used  as  a  support,  as  a 
piece  of  timber  supporting  one  of  the  main 
parts  of  a  roof. 

2.  One  of  the  vertical  bars  of  a  stall  for 
cattle. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Mack.  :  A  principal  post  of  a  frame  ;  es- 
pecially one  giving  lateral  support. 

2.  NaiUical: 

(1)  A  post,  to  which  man-ropes  are  attached 
at  a  gangway  or  stairs. 

(2)  Posts  which  support  the  quarter- railing, 
netting,  awning,  &c. 

3.  Shipivright. :  A  post  for  supporting  the 
deck -beams. 

stanchion-gun,  s.  A  pivot-gun  ;  a  duck- 
gun. 

Stanch-less,  staungh'-less  (u  silent),  a. 

[Eng.  stanch:  -less.]  Iii[;a]>able  of  being 
stanched  or  stopped  ;  unquenchable  ;  insati- 
able. 

"  with  this  there  grows, 
In  my  moBt  Ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice."  StuiKesp. :  Macbeth,  Iv.  8. 

StanQh'-ness,  staungh'-ness  (u  silent),  s. 
[Eng.  stanch  ;  -Tiess.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stanch ; 
sound,  lirm,  or  not  leaky. 


2.  Firmness  in  principle;  closeness  of  ad- 
herence ;  constancy. 

*8tanck,  *  stank,  a.     [O.  Fr.  estaric;    Ital. 
sta/tco  —  tired,  weary.]  Tired,  exhausted,  faint. 

"  Di(;gon,  I  am  so  stiffs  and  so  staitck." 

Sp'tiser:  Sffjpheards  Calender;  Sept. 

•land.  **  stond,  *  stonde  (pa.  t.  *  stod, 
*  stode,  stood,  pa.  par.  *  standen,  *stondeii, 
stood),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  standan,  stoiiden  (pa.  t. 
stdil,  pa.  par.  s(aft(i€n.);  cogn.  with  Icel.  standa; 
Goth,  standuii ;  Dut.  staan,  pa.  t.  stood; 
Dan.  staae,  pa.  t.  stod:  Sw.  stn,  pa.  t.  stod; 
Ger.  stchen,  pa.  t.  stand  ;  Lat.  sto  =  to  stand  ; 
Sansc.  sthd  =  to  stand.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  stationary  in  an  erect  or  upright 
position  ;  to  be  set  in  an  upright  position,  as — 

(1)  Of  men  or  beasts  :  To  be  upon  the  feet ; 
opposed  to  lying,  sitting,  or  kneeling. 

"  Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstacy." 

uhakesp.  :  Venug  £  Adonlt,  896. 

(2)  0/ things: 

(a)  To  be  ou  end  ;  to  be  set  upright. 

"Louk  how  you  see  a  field  of  standing  com. 
When  some  strong  wind  In  summer  baps  to  blow." 
Drayton  :  Battle  o/Agincourt, 

(h)  To  become  erect. 

•"Mut©,  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  horror  Jttood; 
Fear  shrunk  my  nioewa,  and  cougeal'd  my  blood." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  lii.  40. 

2.  To  cease  from  progress  or  motion ;  not 
to  proceed  ;  to  cease  m'>ving ;  to  come  to  a 
stand  or  a  state  of  rest;  to  pause,  to  stop,  to 
halt. 


3.  To  be,  as  regards  situation  or  position  ; 
to  be  situated  or  located  ;  to  have  a  site  or 
position. 

"Myhooae  doth  stand  by  the  church," — Shahetp.  : 
Twelfth  i\l'jht,  tit.  1. 

4.  To  continue  or  remain  without  ruin  or 
injury  ;  to  continue  to  withstand  or  resist 
decay  or  injury  ;  to  last,  to  endure,  to  abide. 
(Of  material  things.) 

"  Troy  Id  out  weakness  stands,  not  In  her  atrength." 
Hhakesp. :  Troiltut  i-  Cressida,  i.  8. 

5.  To  continue,  to  endure,  to  abide.  (Of 
Immaterial  things.) 

"  Now  doth  my  bonoui-  stand  as  Ann  as  faith.' 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wivet.  Iv.  4. 

6.  To  maintain  one's  ground  or  position. 
(I)  Not  to  yield  or  give  way;  to  resist  suc- 
cessfully. 


I  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devU."~Ephe- 


"Put  < 

le  to  I 

Hon*  vl.  IL 


(2)  Not  to  fall  or  fail ;  to  be  acquitted  or 
approved. 

*■  Readeni,  by  whose  Judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall, 
would  not  be  such  as  are  act|uiiliited  only  with  tho 
Fr«uch  and  lUilian  CTiUca."—AddUuH  :  Spectator. 

(3)  To  remain  constant ;  to  be  fixed  or  con- 
stant. 

"  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  lu  the  faith,  qitlt  yon  like 
men,  bo  strong."—!  Corinthians  ivl,  13. 

*  (4)  To  delay,  to  pause,  to  stop. 

"They  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  feuiall  pro- 
greMs.  If,  iu  the  books  tbey  read,  they  niustx^aHa  to 
examine  and  unravel  every  argument." — Locke. 

7.  To  stagnate  ;  to  be  stagnant ;  not  to  flow 
or  run. 

"  Cream  and  mantle  like  n  standing  pond" 

^tiakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  1. 

8.  To  maintain  a  fixed,  firm,  or  steady  atti- 
tude ;  to  take  up  a  fixed  or  firm  iiosition,  as 
of  ojtposition,  resistance,  or  defence. 

"  Fr-"'  •■nemies  heav'n  keep  your  majesty  ; 
Ana  ..  lieu  they  stand  ajjainst  you.  way  tliey  fall." 
.Shukrsp. :  2  Henry  iV..  Iv.  4. 

9.  To  remain  or  continue  in  the  present 
state. 


*  10.  To  persevere,  to  persist. 

"  Never  stand  in  a  lye  when  tbou  art  accused,  but 
aak  pardon  and  make  amends."— Ta^^or .-  ffoly  LiHnj. 

11.  To  be  peitinaeious,  unyielding,  particu- 
lar, or  obstinate. 

"  To  stand  upon  every  point,  and  be  curious  in  par- 
■ulars,  tjelougeth  to  ih     """"  "         '"       *   "    " 
2  Maccabees  li.  30. 


tioulars,  Iwlougeth  to  the  first  author  of  the  story." — 


*  12.  To  remain  satisfied  ;  to  depend. 

"  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stand  so  flrmly 
on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opiiiiou 
60  easily."— MTiie*fi. ;  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

13.  To  be  in  a  particular  state  or  condition ; 
to  be  ;  to  fare. 

"It  stands  well  with  hitu."—Shakesp. ;  Two  Oentle- 
men,  ii.  5. 

"  14.  To  be  or  lie  exposed  or  subject. 

"  Have  I  lived  t<i  srand  in  the  taunt  of  one  that 
makes  fritters  of  English  ?"—6't(ite«p.  .■  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  v.  6, 

15.  To  be  consistent ;  to  agree,  to  accord. 

"  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stands  witb  honesty. 
Buy  thuu  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  Sock." 

Ahakesp.  :  As  }'ou  Like  It,  ii,  4. 

16.  To  be  in  the  place  of  anything  ;  to  repre- 
sent a  tiling  ;  to  be  equivalent. 

"  Their  language,  being  scanty,  had  uo  words  in  it 
to  stand  for  a  thousand." — Locke. 

17.  To  be  valid ;  to  continue  in  force  ;  to 
have  efticacy. 

"  No  couditious  of  our  peace  can  stand." 

^hnkesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

18.  To  be  or  be  iilaced  with  regard  to 
relative  position,  rank,  or  order. 

"  Mr. got  down  with  a  fine  put,  and  stood  attain 

one  \\p."~-Fietd,  Sept.  25,  1S86. 

19.  To  measure,  as  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  or  from  the  head  to  the  feet :  as,  He 
stood  six  feet  high. 

20.  To  become  a  candidate  for  an  office  or 
the  like. 

2f.  To  hold  a  certain  course,  as  a  sliip ;  to 
be  directed  towai'ds  any  particular  spot. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  May  he  stood 
ont  to  sea  before  a  favourable  breeze." — Macaulay 
Eist.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  an  erect  position  ;  to 
set  up, 

2.  To  endure,  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  put  up 
with ;  to  be  able  to  endure  or  meet :  as.  To 
stand  cold,  to  stand  expense. 

*  3.  To  await ;  to  abide  by ;  to  suffer  ;  to 
stand  by. 

"  Bid  him  disband  the  legions.  .  .  . 
And  stand  the  Judgment  of  a  Roman  senate." 

Addison:  Cato,  ii.  L 

*  4.  To  resist  without  yielding ;  to  with- 
stand. 

"  None  durst  stand  him  ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where.  eiirn^M  he  flew." 

Shakasp.  :  \~Benry  VI.,  1. 1. 

5.  To  be  at  the  expense  of ;  to  pay  for. 
(CoUoq.) 

"  fHe]  asked  us  to  stand  him  a  drop  of  mm."— Daily 
Telegrapli,  June  9,  1885. 

^  Stand  with  many  adverbs  assumes  an  idea 
of  motion  as  previous  to  coming  to  rest  or 
stop,  or  of  a  state  caused  by  jirevious  motion, 
and  is  almost  equivalent  to  go,  step,  move, 
come :  as,  to  stand  aloof,  to  stand  aside,  to 
stand  back. 

IT  1.  To  stand  against :  To  oppose,  to  resist, 

"  Mand  against  us  like  an  enemy." 

ShaJcesp.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  Iv.  8. 

2.  To  Stand  by  : 

(1)  With  by  as  an  adverb. 


((()  To  be  present,  without  taking  an  activa 
part ;  to  be  a  s])ectatur  ;  to  be  near. 

"  Bfargaret'ii  curse  i»  fall'n  upon  our  heads. 
For  standing  by  whuu  KIchan)  kill'd  her  son." 

Sfiakfsp. :  Kichfird  III.,  111.  8. 

(6)  To  be  placed,  left,  or  set  aside ;  to  be 
neglected  or  disregarded. 

■  Wo  niiike  all  t 
d  cart^^as  thiin,  ai 
stand  by  neglectiU."— />fcay  qf  I'iety. 

(2)  With  by  as  a  preposition. 

(a)  To  support,  to  assist ;  not  to  desert. 

"  Xow,  brother  Kii;haril.  will  you  ((ani  by  usT"* 
^ibakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  It.  L 

{b)  To  rest  in,  to  repose. 

"  The  world  is  Inclined  to  stand  by  the  AruudeUui 
marbles."- /*'<p.^.'  Essay  on  Homer. 

(c)  Naut. :  To  attend  to,  and  be  prepared 
for  action  with  ;  as,  To  stand  by  the  anchor. 

3.  To  staiul  fire:  To  remain  firm  without 
giving  way,  while  under  fire  from  an  enemy. 

4.  To  stand  for: 

(1)  To  espouse  the  cause  of;  to  support,  to 
maintain. 

"I  stand  wholly /or  yon."— iSfluAeirp.  ;  M*rry  WiioM 
tif  Windsor,  \\l  % 

(2)  To  repre.sent ;  to  be  in  the  place  of. 

"  I  stand  here /or  him."    Shakeip.:  Henry  ('„  iL  i, 

(3)  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

"  Were  be  to  stand  for  consul." 

Shakesp- :  Coriolantit,  IL  L 

(4)  Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  towards. 

5.  To  stand  from: 

Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  away  from. 

6.  To  stand  in: 

(1)  To  join  in. 

(2)  To  cost :  as,  It  stood  me  in  ten  shillings. 

(3)  Naut.  :  To  direct  the  course  towards  the 
land  or  a  harbour.  (With  /or  before  the 
object  of  the  course.) 

7.  To  stand  infer:  [^  6.  (3)]. 

*  8.  To  stand  in  hatul :  To  be  conducive  to 
one's  interest ;  to  be  advantageous  or  service- 
able. 

9.  To  stand  off  : 

(1)  To  keep  at  a  distance, 

(2)  To  refuse  ;  not  to  comply. 

•■  stand  no  more  off."      Shakesp. :  All's  WeU.  It.  % 

(3)  To  keep  at  a  distance  in  friendship  or 
social  intercourse  ;  to  forbear  intimacy. 

■■  Such  behaviour  frights  away  friendship,  and 
makoH  it  stayidoffin  disUke  and  aversion."— Cof/ier." 
On  Friendship. 

"  (4)  To  appear  prominent ;  to  have  relief. 


10.  To  stand  off  and  on : 

Naut. :  To  sail  toward  the  land  and  then 
from  it. 

11.  To  stand  on :  [^  22]. 

12.  To  stand  one's  ground :  [Ground,  ,s.,  %  9]. 

13.  To  stand  out : 

(1)  To  project,  to  be  prominent. 

"Tbeir  eyes  stand  onf  with  fatness, "—yw/mlxxUL  7. 

(2)  To  have  relief. 

"  All  objects  on  the  horizon  .  .  .  stand  out  sharply 
against  the  aky."~Century  .Magazine,  Aut;.,  1682,  p.  50i 

(3)  To  persist  in  opposition  or  resistance ; 
not  to  yield,  comply,  or  give  way. 

"  Scarce  can  a  good-natured  man  refuse  a  compliance 
■with  tlie  solicit-itiona  of  liia  compnny,  and  stand  out 
against  the  raillerj'  of  hia  iajaiihirB."— Rogers. 

14.  To  Stand  to: 

*  (1)  To  apply  or  set  one's  self  to ;  to  ply. 

*'  Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your 
ojiTS."  Dryden:   Virgil;  .Enfid  v.  21. 

(2)  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  or  opinion ; 
to  maintain. 

"  T  will  stand  to  tt,  that  this  is  hfs  senne.  as  wUl 
appear  from  the  design  of  his  voT6a."—Stiltijig/leet. 

{Todd.) 

*  (3)  To  nbide  by,  to  adhere  to,  as  to  a  con- 
tract, promise,  &c. 

"  As  I  have  no  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  of  my 
enemies,  eo  neither  dare  I  trast  the  iiartiality  of  my 
iiieinis."—lJrydeti.    {Todd,} 

(4)  To  be  consistent,  to  accord,  to  tally  :  as. 
That  does  not  staml  to  reason. 

*  (5)  Not  to  yield,  not  to  fly  ;  to  maintain 
one's  ground. 

"  Who  before  him  st<xid  so  to  ii?  for  the  Lord 
brought  his  enemies  uuto  him."—E(xlus.  xlvl.  3. 

*  15.  To  stand  together :  To  be  consistent,  to 
agree. 

16.  To  stand  to  sea : 

Naut. :  To  direct  the  course  from  the  land  ; 
to  put  to  sea. 


hSily  bo^ ;  po^t,  Jd^l ;  cat,  9ell«  chorus,  yhin,  bengli ;  go,  gem ;  ttiin.  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst,    -in^. 
-olazu  -tlan  =  sli^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  ahun ;  -tion,  -fiion  —  zhon.    -clous,  -tioos,  -siona  =  shiiB.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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17.  To  stand  trial:  To  sustain  the  trial  or 
examinatioQ  of  a  cause;  uot  to  give  up 
without  a  trial. 

•  18.  To  stajid  UTider : 

(1)  To  undergo,  to  sustain. 

"  If  you  unite  in  your  conipUInts, 
And  force  tlieui  with  n  ouuataucy,  tlie  cardinal 
Canuot  slaiid  under  them." 

:ih<ike»p. :  Henry  VIIL,  ia  a. 

(2)  To  be  subject. 

"  Kone  stands  under  more  calumnious  toti^'uea.* 

Shakeap. :  itenry  Vill.,  T,  L 

19.  To  stand  up  : 

(1)  To  rise  from  sitting  ;  to  rise  to  one's 
feet ;  to  assume  an  erect  or  st;inding  position. 

"  He  st^od  up  and  spoke." 

Shfikesp. :  Antonst  A  Cleopatra,  V,  1. 

(2)  To  rise  in  order  to  gain  notice. 

"  When  the  accusers  stood  up.  tliey  brought  none 
ftccnaatiou  of  such  things  as  Isui.poaed."— ^cra  xxv.  18. 

(3)  To  rise  in  opposition  or  resistance ;  to  rise 
to  make  a  claim  or  declaration ;  to  rise  in  arms. 

'*  We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar." 

Skaktsp. :  Julius  Ccemr.  ii.  1. 

(4)  To  rise  and  stand  on  end :  as,  His  hair 
flood  up  with  fear. 

20.  To  stand  up  against:  To  rise  or  place 
one's  self  in  opposition  to ;  to  resist,  to  oppose. 

21.  To  stand  up  for:  To  rise  in  defence  of; 
to  support,  to  justify. 

22.  Tu  stand  upon  : 

•  (1)  To  concern,  to  interest. 

••  Consider  how  it  ^taniU  upon  my  credit.** 

Sluikesp. :  Comedy  ^  Errors,  W.  L 

•(2)  To  insist  on. 

"  Do  not  stand  upon  It" 

Shakesp.  :  Corintantu.  il  2. 

(3)  To  make  much  of ;  to  attach  a  high 
value  to. 

"  You  stand  upin  your  honour." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wivei  of  »'ind<or,  iL  3. 

•  (4)  To  depend  on. 

"  Your  future  *(fiod  upon  the  casket  there." 

Shakesj:  :  Merchant  of  Vr^nice,  lit  2. 

•  (5)  To  be  becoming  to  ;  to  be  the  duty  of. 

"  It  stands  your  gi'ace  upon  to  do  hlin  ri^'ht." 

Hhaketp.  :  /iirhnrd  II.,  ii  i. 

*23.  To  Stand  with:  To  be  consistent:  to 
accord. 

Stand,  s.    [Stand,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  J.angvage: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  standing  ;  a  cessation 
of  progress  or  motion  ;  a  st<ip,  a  halt. 

"A  stride  and  a.  stand." 
Shakuap. :  Troilns  i  Cressida,  itt  8. 

2.  A  halt  or  stop  made  fm-  tlie  purpose  of 
resisting  an  attack  ;  the  act  of  opposing  or 
resisting ;  resistance. 

"  We  are  come  off 
Like  Rumiina ;  neither  fooliah  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire."    tihukesp. :  CoriolanuM,  L  6. 

3.  A  point  or  condition  beyond  wliirh  no  fur- 
ther progress  is  or  can  be  made  ;  a  standstill. 

"  FindiuE  tlie  painter's  science  at  ii  xtaiut. 

The  goddess  snatclied  tlie  pencil  fmni  his  hand." 
Priiir  :  A  Flower paintt^d  bij  Varelst. 

•4.  A  state  of  hesitation,  perplexity,  or  em- 
■barrassment. 

"  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer,  then  you  be^n  to 
boggle:  make  the  face  yet  narrower,  and  then  yuu  are 
at  a  stand." — Locke. 

5.  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands;  a 
place  convenient  fur  persons  to  remain  for 
any  purpose  ;  a  station. 

"Some  stand  from  off  the  earth  beyond  our  sight." 
Spenser :  Musophilua. 

•6.  Rank,  post,  station,  standing. 

*'  Father,  since  yotu-  fortune  did  attain 
So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend." 

Daniel.    ITodd.) 

7.  A  small  table,  frame,  or  piece  of  furni 
tnre  on  wliicli  an  object  is  placed  for  support. 

"After  supper  ft  s/a»irf  was  broupht  in,  with  a  brass 
vessel  fnll  ot  wine,  of  wbicli  he  tliat  plejtsed  might 
drink;  but  no  liquor  was  iotced.''—Dri/den:  Life  of 
Cleamenes. 

8.  A  young  tree,  usually  reserved  when  the 
other  trees  are  cut;  a  staddle;  also,  a  tre-e 
growing  or  standing  upon  its  own  root,  as 
distinguished  from  one  produced  from  a  scion 
set  in  a  stock  either  of  the  same  or  another 
kind  of  tree. 

9.  A  place  or  station  in  a  town,  where  car- 
riages, cabs,  and  the  like,  stand  for  hire ;  a 
standing. 

10.  A  temporary  or  permanent  erection  or 
raised  platform  for  spet-tators  at  open-air 
gatherings,  as  at  races,  cricket-matches,  and 
the  like. 

11.  The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to 
give  evidence  in  court.    {Amer.) 

•  12.  A  beer-barrel  standing  on  end. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm,.  :  A  weight  of  from  2i  to  3  cwt.  of 
pitch. 

2.  Microscopy :  The  table  on  which  the 
object  is  placed  to  be  viewed. 

1[  Stand  of  arms: 

Mil.  :  A  musket  or  rifle  with  its  usual  ap- 
pendages, as bayouet, cartrid^'e-box, ic.  {Used 
also  as  a  plural.) 

"  Causin;;  the  destruction  ol  .  .  .  many  thouaan.i 
stand  of  amis.-— Chambers  £ncyc.  (ed.  1867J,  li.  500. 

Stand-crop.  s. 

hot. :  Crassula  niinoT» 

Stand-pipe,  s. 

1.  IStcam-engine : 

(1)  A  boiler  supply-pipe  of  sufficient  eleva" 
tion  to  enable  the  water  to  How  into  the 
boiler,  notwitlistanding  the  pressure  of  the 
steam. 

(2)  Stand-pipes  are  also  used  on  the  educ- 
tion-pipes of  steam-pumps  to  absorb  the  con- 
cussions arising  from  pulsations  and  irregu- 
larities, caused  by  the  unavoidable  employ- 
ment of  bends  and  change  in  the  direction  of 
pipes.  Stand-pipes  for  this  purpose  are 
erected  on  the  eductiou-pipe,  as  near  the 
pump  as  possible. 

2.  Hydr.-eng. :  A  curved  vertical  pipe,  ar- 
ranged as  a  part  of  the  main  in  water-works 
to  give  the  necessary  head  to  supply  elevated 
points  in  the  district,  or  to  equalize  the  force 
against  which  the  engine  has  to  act. 

3.  Gas:  The  vertical  pipe  leading  from  the 
retort  to  the  hydraulic  main. 

stand-point,  s,  A  tixed  point  or  station  ; 
a  basis  or  fuuilamental  principle;  a  position 
fioni  which  things  are  viewed,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  which  they  are  judged  and  compared. 

stand-rest,  s.  A  kind  of  stool  which 
supports  a  j'erson  beliind  whilst  standing  in 
an  almost  upright  position  at  a  desk,  an  easel, 
&c. 

Stand-still,  s.  A  stand,  a  stop  ;  a  state 
of  rest. 

"The  engine  rested  athivart  the  line,  and  was 
brought  to  &  stand-stiil  by  coming  into  collision  with 
the  buttress  of  the  tail  of  a  bridge."— treeftiy  Echo, 
Sept.  5,  1883. 

Stand-up,  a.  A  term  applied  in  pugilism 
tn  a  fair  buxing-match,  in  which  the  com- 
batants stand  ui^  manfully  to  each  otlier  :  as, 

a  fair  stand-up  tiglit. 

Stand-age   (age  as  ig).  «.     [Eng.  stand; 
-age.] 
Mining:  Space  for  water  to  accumulate  in. 

stand'-ard,  *stand'-erd.  "stand-ert, 

5.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  estandart,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
standan  =  to 
stand  (q.v.) ; 
O.  Dut.  stan- 
da£rt=si  stan- 
dard ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  stand- 
hart ;  Ger. 
standarte  ; 
Sp.estaiidarte; 
Fr.  elenikird  ; 
Ital.  sten- 
da rdo.  ] 

A.  As  sub- 
stantive : 

I.  Ordinary 
Language  : 

1.  A  flag  or 
ensign  round 
which  m  e  n 
rally,  or  under 
which  they 
unite  for  a 
common  pur- 
pose; a  flag  or 
carved  sym- 
bolical figure, 
&c.,  erected 
on  a  long  pole 
or  staff,  serv- 
ing as  a  rally- 
ing -  point  or 
the  like.  The 
ancient  mili- 
tary standard 
consisted  of  a 
symbol  car- 
ried on  a  pole  like  the  Roman  eagle,  which 
may  be  considei^d  as  their  national  standard. 
Each  cohort  had  its  own  standard,  by  which 


ROMAN  STANDARDS. 
L  The  most  ancient  form  :  a  handful 
of  hay  or  fern  fixed  to  the  top  of  a 
spear;  hence,  the  company  was 
called  Mauipnlua.  2.  Later  ensign 
of  a  Mauiule.  called  Jtumina  Ugio- 
num.  3.  Ensign  of  Maniple  of  still 
later  dale;  the  eagle,  wolf,  mlno- 
taur,  horse,  and  bear  were  used  aa 
emblems.  4.  In  the  second  consul- 
ship of  Mariufl  jB-c,  104).  he  ailupted 
the  eagle  only.  5.  The  ball,  emble- 
matic of  dominion.  6,  The  l)rouze 
figure  of  Victory.  7.  A  square  cloth 
uttitched  to  a  pole,  bearing  the  let- 
ters S,  P.  Q,R  \Seuatus  Popnlusque 
llomnniu  =  the  Senate  and  peiiple 
of  Rome,  i.e.,  tlie  State,  the  lieinir^- 
Itc) ;  5,  6,  or  T  was  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  the  eagle  under  the  later 
emperorf.  8.  St«iid;ird  of  acohort ; 
each  cohort  had  its  owii  device  em- 
blazoned on  a  square  piect)  of  cloth 
attached  to  a  crossbar,  and  elevated 
on  a  gilt  staff.  9.  Vexillum  or 
standard  of  the  Cavaliy. 


it  was  known,  and  which  was  surmounted 
with  a  figure  of  Victory,  an  open  harul,  &c., 
the  pole  being  decorated  with  circular  medal- 
lions, crescents,  &c.  The  Labarum  was  the 
peculiar  standard  adopted  by  ConstaTitme. 
[Lababum.]  In  mediaeval  times  the  standard 
was  not  squiire.  like  the  banner,  but  elon- 
gated, like  the  guidon  and  pennon,  but  much 
larger,  liecoming  narrow  and  rounded  at  the 
end,  which  was  slit,  unless  the  standard  be- 
longed to  a  prince  of  the  blood-roval.  The 
size  of  the  standard  was  regulated  by  the 
rank  of  the  person  whose  arms  it  bore  :  that 
of  an  emperor  was  11  yards  long;  of  a  king. 
9  yards;  of  a  i)rince,  7  yards;  a  marquis,  6j 
yards  ;  an  earl,  6  yards  ;  a  viscount  or  baron, 
5  yards  ;  a  knight-banneiet,  4^  yards;  and  a 
baronet,  4  yaids.  It  was  generally  divided 
into  three  portions — one  containing  the  arms 
of  the  kniglit,  then  came  his  cognizance  or 
badge,  and  then  his  crest ;  these  being  divided 
by  bands,  on  which  was  inscribed  his  war-cry 
or  motto,  the  whole  being  fringed  with  hia 
livery  or  family  colours.  The  so-called  Eng- 
lish royal  standard,  as  at  present  displayed, 
is  properly  a  banner,  being  square,  and  luiving 
its  whole  field  covered  solely  by  tlie  national 
arms.  Cavalry  standards  are  also  properly 
banners,  of  a  small  size,  and  corresponding 
in  colour  with  the  facings  of  the  regiment  to 
which  they  belong.  They  are  chargi'd  with 
the  cipher,  number,  insignia,  and  honours  of 
the  regiment.  The  corresponding  flags  used 
by  infantiy  regiments  are  called  colours. 

"  Ejiighta  bannerets  are  made  in  the  ftetde,  with  the 
cerenionJe  of  cutting  of  the  point  of  his  standert,  i 
makinc  it  aa  it  wi^re  a  banner."— SinifA;  Commotv 
wealth,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  That  which  is  capable  of  satisfying  cer- 
tain defined  conditions  fixed  by  the  proper 
authorities ;  especially  that  which  is  esta- 
blished by  the  competent  authority  as  a  rule 
or  measure  of  quantity;  the  original  weight 
or  measure  sanctioned  by  government,  and 
deposited  in  some  public  place,  to  be  used  in 
regulating,  adjusting,  and  trying  weiglits  and 
measures  used  in  traffic.    [Measure,  Weight.] 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
visible,  palpalile.  material  standard;  by  furniing  a 
comparison  with  which,  all  weights  and  measures 
may  be  reduced  to  one  uniform  size:  and  tliv  pre- 
rogative of  tixing  this  sriiTi</(7rfiourantient  law  \ested 
in  the  crown."— fl/iict«/Drtf.-  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch,  7. 

3.  That  which  is  established  a.s  a  rule  or 
model,  by  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or 
by  respectable  opinions,  or  by  custom  or 
general  consent ;  that  which  serves  as  a  test, 
gauge,  or  measure. 

"  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own 
value,  is  alone  the  ultinmte  and  real  standnr./  by 
which  the  value  of  ivll  commodities  can  at  all  times 
and  pbices  be  estimated  and  compared.'— 6'jMi(A." 
Wealth  qf  .VatioTu,  bk.  L.  ch.  v. 

4.  A  certain  degree  of  advancement,  pro- 
gress, proficiency,  &c.,  to  which  one  must 
attain  to  meet  certain  requirements  :  as,  The 
standard  of  height  in  foot  regiments;  ami  the 
degree  of  proficiency  whicli  a  child  must 
reach  in  order  to  sjitisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  public  echoola,  in  passing  from  section  to 
section,  or  graduating. 

*  5.  A  candlestick  of  large  size,  standing  on 
the  ground,  and  having  branches  for  sevei^ 
lights. 

6.  A  measuring  device  for  men  or  horses ; 
the  first  expressed  in  feet  and  inches,  the 
latter  in  hands  and  inches. 

7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

*  8.  One  who  remains  or  stays  long  in  the 
same  place  or  position. 

"The  ficklenesse  and  fugitivenesse  of  such  etrvanta 
Justly  addeth  a  valuation  to  their  coustaucy  who  are 
standards  in  a  family,  and  know  when  they  haue 
met  with  a  good  master."— /Wier:  Oeneral  Iforthittt 
ch.  xi, 

*  9.  A  suit. 

"The  lady  commanded  a  standard  of  her  own  be8t 
ftppitrel  to  be  brought  down,  and  Prudence  is  so  fitted." 
^lien  Ju)ison  :  iSe^w  Inn.    (Argum.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  erect  and  expanded  fifth  or 
upper  petal  in  a  papilionaceous  corolla.  Called 
also  Vexillum  (q.v.). 

2.  Carp. :  A  strut. 

3.  Coinage:  The  propori:ion  of  weight  of 
fine  metal  and  alloy  established  by  autlmiity. 
Standard  gold  is  a  mixture  of  metal  contain- 
ing 11  parts  of  pure  gold,  with  one  part  of  alloy 
— i.e.,  22  caral«  fine,  with  two  carats  of  alloy. 
Standard  silver  is  a  mixed  metal,  containing 
37  parts  of  pure  silver,  with  three  parts  of 
alloy. 

4.  //or(.  :  A  tree  or  shrub  standing  by  it- 
self, without  being  attached  to  any  wall  or 


f&te.  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  fkther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wqI^  work,  whd.  soa;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try»  Syrian.    «.oe  =  e;ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw» 
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Bupi'ort ;  also,  a  shrub,  as  a  rose,  grafted  ou 
an  iipriglit  stem. 

5.  Husbandry :  The  sheth  of  a  plough. 

6.  Much. :  A  vertical  principal  post  of  a 
machine-frame. 

*  7.  Old  Arm. :  A  collar  of  mail,  worn  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  for  the  protection  cff  the 
neck  of  an  armed  soldier. 

8.  ShiphuUd.  ;  A  knee-timber  above  deck, 
having  one  erect  and  one  prone  arm,  bolteti 
to  tlie  bitt,  or  other  object,  and  to  the  deck 
and  its  beams. 

9.  Vehicles:  An  upright  rising  from  the 
end  of  the  bolster  to  hold  the  waggon-body 
laterally. 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  permanent  quality  ; 
capable  of  satisfying  certain  conditions  fixed 
ty  a  competent  authority  ;  fixed,  settled  ;  as, 
atundard  weight,  standard  measure,  &c. 

2.  Hort.  :  Not  trained  on  a  wall ;  standing 
by  itself:  as,  a  standard  pear-tree,  a  standard 
rose,  &c. 

II  Battle  of  the  Standard  :  A  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  Englisii  and  the  Scoti^h,  near  North- 
allerton, Yorkshire,  in  1138.  Here  David  I., 
fighting  on  behalf  of  MatiIJa,  was  defeated  by 
King  Stephen's  general,  Robert  de  Mowliray. 
The  battle  received  its  name  from  a  ship's 
mast,  erected  on  a  waggon,  and  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  English  army.  The  mast 
displayed  the  standards  of  St.  Peter  of  York, 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon, 
and  on  the  top  was  a  little  casket  containing 
a  consecrated  host. 

standard-bearer,  s.  An  officer  of  an 
anuy,  comi-any,  or  tronp  that  bears  a  standard. 

"  Aa  itaiidardbearer  he  defended 
OitLf's  flog  iu  tlie  t^gbt." 

Longfeltoto :  Musician't  Tale,  liv. 

Standard-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  verify- 
ing tlie  dimensions,  or  any  particular  dimen- 
sion, of  articles,  or  their  component  parts, 
which  are  made  in  large  numbers,  and  re- 
quired to  be  of  uniform  size. 

Standard-piles,  s.  pi. 

Hydr.-cng. :  Piles  placed  at  regular  inter- 
vals ap;irt  and  connected  by  runners. 

standard- time,  s.    [Universal-time.] 

Standard -Wing,  s.    [Semioptera.] 

Stand'-ard,  v.f.   [Standard,  s.]  (See  extract.) 

"To  standard  gold  or  silver  is  to  convert  the  gross 
weight  of  either  meUl,  whose  flueneas  differs  from 
the  standard,  into  its  equivalent  weight  of  staDdnrd 
metaV— Bit  hell:  Counting-llouie  Diet. 

*  Stand' -ard-ize,  v.t.     (Eng.  standard;  -ize.] 
To  bring  up  to,  or  recognize  as,  a  standard. 

*8tand'-el,  *  stand'-ell,  s.    [Stand.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tree  of  long  standing. 

"  Care  was  tnken  .  .  .  for  the  preserving  of  the 
ttandelll  ot  beech."— Fuller  :    Worthies;  BuckM. 

2.  Law:  A  young  store  oak-tree,  twelve  of 
which  were  to  be  left  in  every  acre  of  wood  at 
the  felling  thereof. 

t  Stand  -  el  -  wort.  *  stand  -  el  -  worte, 
stand' -  er  -  wort,  s.      [Eng.   standel,   and 
wort;  cf.  Ger.  s/f/irf^rZififrs  =  spotted  orchis.] 
Bot. :  Various  Orchids,  spec.  Orchis  mascula. 

6tand'-er,  s.     [Eng.  stand;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  One  who  stands. 

*  2.  A  tree  that  has  long  stood. 

"'  The  fairest  stnnderg  of  all  were  rooted  ap  and  cast 
Into  the  fira" — AichuTn:  Schoolmaster,  hk.  ii. 

3.  A  supporter. 

"The  old  ttandera  and  profeaaon  of  the  sect" — 
Berkeley:  Alciphron,  ii.  §  37. 

*  II.  Church  Hist.  (PL) :  A  class  of  penitents 
in  the  early  Church,  when  public  penance  was 

'  practised.  When  the  other  penitents,  ener- 
gumens,  and  catechumens  had  been  dismissed, 
the  standers  were  allowed  to  remain  and  join 
in  the  prayers  and  witness  the  oblation,  but 
could  not  partake  of  tlie  Eucharist.  Called 
ftlso  Bystanders,  Cost^nders,  and,  in  ecclesias- 
tical Latin,  Consistentes. 

stander-by,  s.  One  who  stands  by ;  a 
bystander,  a  spectator. 

"Were  her  antlca  play'd  In  the  eye 
Of  a  thou'^and  s'anders-by." 
Wordsworth  :  Kitten  i  the  Falling  Leaves. 

*  stander-np.  s.    One  who  takes  a  side. 
fit3.nd -er-grass,  s.  [Eng.  stander^  and  grass.\ 


Standelwort  (q.v.).      {Beaum.  £  FUt. :  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,  ii.  2.) 

8t^nd'-er-WOrt,s.   [Standelwort.]    (Prior.) 

stand  -ing,   '  stand-and,    '  stand-yng, 
'  stond-yng.  '  stond-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.     [Stand,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
H.  As  adjective : 

1.  Erect;  in  an  upright  position;  not  sit- 
ting, kneeling,  or  lying. 

2.  Remaining   erect ;    not   cut   down :   as, 
standijig  corn. 

3.  Fixed  ;  not  movable. 


4.  Established  either  by  law  or  custom  ; 
continuously  existing  ;  not  temporary. 

"The  name  of  standing  anuv  waa  long  held  ia 
abhorrence."— J/acau/a^/  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  ii. 

5.  Lasting,  permanent;  not  transitory  ;  not 
fugitive  :  as,  a  staruling  colour. 

6.  Stagnant;  not  flowing  ;  ^s,  standi  iig  wa-ier. 

7.  A  term  applie-l  to  a  relatively  stationary 
portion  of  an  oliject  which  lias  several  parts, 
one  or  more  of  them  moving  :  as,  the  standing 
leaf  of  a  hinge,  that  attached  to  the  post; 
the  stand}7ig  part  of  a  rope,  the  main  portion 
around  which  the  end  is  hitched  ;  the  standing 
pulley  of  a  compound  system,  that  attached 
to  a  permanent  object. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  being  erect  or  up- 
right ;  a  being  or  becoming  erect  or  upright. 

"  .•'t-jnding  upright  of  the  hair  ia  cauaed,  for  that  by 
the  shutting  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  hair  that  lietb 
aslojia  muat  needs  riBe"— Bacon  :  Hat.  Bist.,  §  713. 

2.  Position,  jdace,  stand. 

"  Your  cavalcade  the  fair  apectatora  view. 
From  their  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to  yoo." 
Dryden  :  To  his  Sacred  Majestjf, 

3.  Continuance,  dui-ation,  existence. 

"  This  tract  of  land  is  as  old,  and  of  aa  Iouk  a  stand- 
ing.  aa  any  upon  the  continent  of  Airica." —  It'oodward, 

4.  Possession  of  an  oflice,  position,  charac- 
ter, or  place. 

5.  Power  to  stand.    (Psalm  xlix.  2.) 

6.  Condition  or  position  in  society  ;  rank, 
reputation  :  as,  a  man  of  high  standing. 

Standing-army,  s.    [Armv  ^  (/).] 

standing-block,  s. 

N'lnt. :  That  block  of  a  tackle  or  purchase 
whicli  is  attached  to  a  stationary  object,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  block  which  moves  as 
the  fall  ia  hauled  in  or  paid  out.  [Running- 
block.] 

standing-buddle,  s. 

Mining:  A  trough  filled  with  water,  in 
which  pieces  of  lead  ore  are  placed  and  stirred 
with  a  shovel. 

standing-orders,  s.  pi.    [Order,  s.,  f .] 

standing-part,  s. 

1.  (Of  a  hook) :  The  part  attached  to  a  block 
or  chain,  by  which  power  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

2.  (Of  a  rope  or  tackle) :  The  part  made  fast 
to  the  object,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fall 
or  part  pulled  upon. 

Standing-press,  s.  A  heavy  press  for 
bookbinders  or  other  trades. 

Standing-rigging,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  fixed  ropes  and  chains  whereby 
tlie  masts  and  bowsprit  are  stayed  securely. 

[RUNNINQ-RIQOINO.] 

standing-stones,  s.  pi. 

Archo'ol. :  A  generic  name  for  inenliirs, 
crondeclis,  &c.,  without  reference  to  the  pur- 
pose for  whicli  they  were  erected. 

"  The  remarkable  groups  of  standing  stones  in  India 
are  in  many  cases  at  least,  set  up  for  each  atone  to  ri'- 
present  or  embody  a  deity."— r^^or.-  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  ii.  163. 

*  Stand'-ish.  s.     [Eng.  stand,  and  dish.}    A 
stand  or  case  for  jicn  and  ink. 

"  A  tfandish.  ateel  and  golden  pen." 

Pope:  On  Receiving  a  Staiidlsh  *  Pens. 

Stane.  staine,  5.    [Stone,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

stane-raw,  staney-rag,  5. 

Bot.  :    Parm'lia    sa;xatilis,   var.  omphalodes. 

[CROTTLE,  bKHOTTA.] 

Stan'-ek'ite.  s.     [Named  by  Dana  after  J, 
btanek,  who  analysed  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min,).'] 


Min.  :  A  resiu-hke  substance  separated  by 
boilingalcohol  from pyroretin (q.v.).  Compos.: 
carbon,  76-97  ;  hydrogen,  7-24  ;  oxygen,  1679 
=  100. 

st^g  (1),  *stange,  *st&ngue,  s.    [Icel. 

stong,  genit.  stangar  =  &  pole,  a  stake;  A.8. 
f^teng ;  Dan.  stang  ;  Sw.  stdng ;  Dut.  stang; 
Ger.  stange;  from  the  pa.  t.  of'sting  (q.v.)  ;  ct 
Icel.  stanga  =  to  goad.] 

•  1.  A  long  pule,  a  shaft,  a  stake. 

"  IIn  baa  braw  braid  elinutlierB,  and  1  Just  took  tbt 
measure  o'  them  wl'  the  stang."Scott :  Aruiquarv, 
ch.  xxvii. 

2.  A  pole,  rod,  or  perch  ;  a  measure  of  land 

"These  fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of  hall 
a  ffiirii;,  and  the  tiillest  tree  Appeared  to  be  seven  feet 
high."Su>i/t :  Gulliver:  Lil  Hput,  ch.  U. 

*  3.  A  tooth,  a  tusk. 

■•  They  Uk  the  twynktiland  stangts  In  tharhed  " 
a.  Douglas:  Virgil;  .tVicLilL 

^  To  ride  the  stang  :  To  be  carried  on  a  pole 
on  men's  shoulders,  in  dertsion  ;  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  ou  wife  or  husband  beaters,  or 
the  like. 

"  A  custom  [ia]  stUl  prevalent  among  the  country 
piiople  of  Scotland:  whu  oblige  any  uiin.  whu  is  M 
unmanly  aa  to  beat  iila  wife,  to  ride  aatride  on  a  long 
pole,  borne  by  two  men,  tliroiigh  the  village,  aa  a 
mark  of  the  highest  infamy.  Thia  they  call  riding 
the  stang  ;  and  the  perai^n  who  haa  betu  thus  treated 


seldom  recovers  his  honour  in  the  opliil'iM  of  his 
neighbours.  When  they  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  culprit 
himself,  they  put  some  young  fellow  on  the  stang  or 


that  he  Is  thus  treated,  but  on  that  of  another  iiersun, 
whom  he  uhinea."— Callander :  Tioo  Ancient  ^coUisA 
PocTns.  i<.  151. 

stang-ball,  5. 

Project. :  Two  half-balls  united  by  a  bar;  a 
bar-shot. 

Stang  (2),  s.    [Stano,  v.]    A  sting.    (Scotch.) 
Stang-fish,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Whilst,  from  disagreeable  sensations  produced  by 
handling  moat  of  them,  they  [the  Jelly-fiaheal  have 
been  called  Sea-nettles,  Stingers,  or  Stang -fishet."— 
T.  Jiymer  Jones:  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  74. 

St^g,  V.t.  &  i.  [From  stang,  old  pa.  t.  of  sting 
(q.v.).] 

A,  Trans. :  To  sting.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shoot  with  pain.    (Prov.) 

St^'-hope  (1),  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  de- 
viser.] A  liglit,  two-wheeled  carriage  without 
a  top  ;  a  sporting  phaeton. 

"Broughams  and  waiionettes,  stanhopes  and  bl^ 
touches,  filled  with  strangely  assorted  company."^ 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Nov.  25,  1635. 

stan'-hope  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Printing:  An  iron  press  invented  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  completed  in  1800.  It  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  wooden  presses, 
and  the  modern  presses  now  in  use  are  only  im- 
provements on  it.  Called  also  Stanliope-presa. 

stanhope-lens,  s. 

Optics:  A  magnifying  lens  consisting  of  two 
convex  .surfaces  of  dissimilar  curves,  separated 
by  a  considerable  thickness  of  glass  so  adr 
justed  that  when  the  more  convex  surface  is 
next  the  eye,  small  objects  on  the  other  sur- 
face are  in  focus. 

stanhope -press,  s.    [Stanhope  (2).] 

stan'~hd-SCdpe,  ».  A  magnifying  lens  differ- 
ing from  th<*  Stanhope  lens  (qv.)  iu  being 
plane  on  the  side  opposite  the  eye. 

*stan'-iel  (i  as  y),  *stan-y©l,  s.  [Stan. 
UFA..]     The  kestrel. 

*stan'-iel-ry  (iasy),s.  [Eng.  ataniel ;  -ry] 
The  act  or  practice  of  hawking  with  staniels; 
ignoble  falconry. 

*  sta'-ni-iim,  s.  [Low  Lat.]  A  kind  of  strong 
cloth  of  a  superior  quality  worn  rluring  the 
Anglo-Norman  period  ;  called  also  Stamfortia. 

^StanlE,  a.    [Stanck.] 

St^nk,  v.i.     [Sw.  staiika.]    To  sigh.    (Prov.) 

t  Stank,  ]^rct.  ofv.    [Stink.] 

Stank,  *stanc,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estnng,  from  Lat. 
staginim  =a.  pool  of  sUigTiant  water;  Sp. 
estangiie. ;  Port,  tangne  ;  Ital.  stogno.  Stank 
and  tank  are  doublets.]    A  pool,  a  tank. 

"  They  lighted  and  abJden  biaide  a  witer  stank." 
Robert  de  Hrunne,  p.  68> 

stdnk,  stanck,  v.t.    [Stank,  5.] 

1,  To  dam  up. 

"  Stanck  up  the  Bait  conduita  of  mine  eyen," 

FletchtTk 

2.  To  make  a  well  water-tight. 


boU.  hoj' ;  po^t,  j^^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Kenophon,  ei^ist.    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -^lon,  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioa%  -aious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  iic  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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Stanley— stapMsagria 


St&n  -le]^,  s.    (See  def.  of  compound.) 
Stanley-crane,  s. 

OniM. :  Anthropoides  stankyanus.  from  tli! 
East  Indies.  It  is  about  forty  inclies  loug, 
general  plumase  bluish.  Named  by  Vigors  m 
honour  of  Lor3  Stanley,  afterwards  thu'lecntl. 
Earl  of  Derby  (1775-1851). 
Stan-ley-an,  a.  [Eng.  Slaydeii  (q.v.);  -an.] 
Of  or  bel6nFing  to  the  thirteenth  Earl  of 
Derby,  in  whose  menagerie  at  knowsley,  near 
Livrepool,  the  species  was  lirst  recognized. 

Stanleyan-deerlet,  .'. 

Zool.  :  Tragidtis  stankyanus.     [Tkaoclcs.J 

f|t&n'-mar9ll,  s.    [A.S.  stda  =  stone,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  vmrche  =  parsley.) 
Bot. :  Smymiiim  Olusalrvm. 

Btann-am'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  stonn(iim),  and  amyl] 
Cktm.  (PI.):  Compounds  produced  by  tlie 
action  of  amylic  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  sodium 
and  tin  The  product  contains  the  three 
compounds,  Sn'feHn)2.  Sn'MC5Hn  6,  and 
Bn'(C,Hn)4,  homologous  with  the  stanne- 
thvls.  They  are  all  unctuous  ma.sses,  and  do 
not  fume  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water  soluble 
in  ether ;  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  m  pro- 
portion as  they  contain  less  tin.  The  stan- 
namyls  reduce  silver  solutions,  and  are  oxi- 
dized by  nitric  acid. 

«tan-nar-y,  •stan-ner-y.  a.  &  s.  (Low 
Lat.  sfaiu.arin  =  a  tin-mine,  from  Lat  sfnn- 
num  =  tin,  an  alloy  of  silver  and  lead  ,  cf. 
Com.  stean:  Wei.  ystaen:  Bret,  stem:  Ir. 
Stan:  Gael,  staoi'i;  Manx  slauinci/=  tin.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tin- 
mines. 

••  The  ilammri,  courts  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwun. 
for  Se  Snl,?mtlo„  of  i^.tice  «n,ong  the  t"«,er, 
therein,  are  also  courts  "<  '■''™."'-„S.'  ?''''.''  Tom- 
private  and  exclusive  nature.  —Blacatone  .  to"' 
meniariea.  hk.  iiL,  ch.  6. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  tin-mine,  tin-works,  the 
t«rm  is  generally  used  to  include  in  one 
eeiieral  designation  all  the  tin-mines  within  a 
certain  district,  the  miners  employed  in  work- 
ing thein,  and  the  customs  and  privileges 
attached  to  the  mines  and  those  employed  in 
them. 

■■H  bv  publick  la"  the  mint  were  ordained  to  M 
onely  supplied  by  our  <w.mari«.  how  curreutly  would 
they  pass W  more  preclou.  than  sUver  mines?  -Bp. 
Ball :  Ai/oc(  Thought*. 

Stan'-nate,  s.    (Eng.  sfnTiii^tc);  -ote.) 
Ciism.  :  A  salt  of  st.annic  acid. 
Btannate  of  potassium,  s. 

Clum.:  KoSnOj.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
stannic  acid  in  potash-ley,  and  evaporating 
over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  gummy,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  and  strongly  alkaline,  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

stannate  of  sodinm,  s. 

Oiem  :  Na-SnOs.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
stannic  acid  in  soda-ley,  and  evaporating  over 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  crystallo-granul.-ir 
bodv  and  is  less  soluble  in  warm  Hum  in  cold 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Used  in  calico- 
printing  as  a  mordant,  chiefly  for  mixtures  of 
wool  and  cotton. 

•stan-nel,  •stan'-yel,  •stan'-nell,  ?. 

[Piob  a  corrupt,  of  stand-Qole,  from  the  habit 
which  the  bird  has  of  sustaining  itself  in  one 
position,  with  its  head  to  the  wind,  by  a  rapid 
motion  of  the  wings  ;  cf.  its  other  name. 
Wind-hover.)  The  Kestrel  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Staniel,  Stanyel,  Stannyel,  Stone-gale. 

•■  To  prevent  this  daunger.  therefore,  the  doves  need 
to  have  with  them  the  hird  which  i.  cdled  Tinuuu- 
SSlns.  ie.'  a  kestrlll.  or  ,U,«„ell.--P.  BMani: 
Plime.  bk.  X.,  cb.  xxxvii. 

Btann-e  -thyl,  s.    [Eng.  s(arin(wm),  and  ethyl] 
Clicm.(Pl.):  Ethvl  compounds  of  tin.  Three 
of  these  are  at  present  known  ;  ^-iz.,  stannous 
ethide,  Sn"(CoH5>2,    stannoso-stanmc  ethide 
Sn'".,(C2Hs)6,  and  stannic  ethide  bn'  (l/sUs)^ 
the  first  and  second  acting  as  organic  radicles 
capable  of  uniting  with   chlorine,  bromine, 
oxygen,  &c.,  and  the  third  being  a  saturated 
compound. 
Btan'-nic,  a.     (Eng.  stann(um):  -ic.)    Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  tin. 
stannlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  H.>Sn03.  Obtained  by  adding 
barium  or  calcium  carbonate,  not  in  excess, 
to  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride.  When 
recently  precipitated,  it  is  gelatinous ;  but 


after  drying  in  the  air,  it  forms  hard  trans- 
lucent lumps  like  gum-arabic.  It  dissolves  in 
the  stronger  acids  forming  stannic  salts,  and 
forms  easily-soluble  salts  with  the  alkali 
metals. 
Stannic-Chloride,  s.     [Tin-tetrachlo- 

RlDE.l 

stannic-Gtliide,  s. 

Chem. :  Sn'-(C.,H5)4.  Stannotetrethyl.  A 
transp-orent  colourless  liquid  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  sfemnous  ethide.  It  has  a  faint 
ethereal  odour  and  metallic-  taste,  sp.  gr.  1  W, 
boils  at  isr,  and  is  very  inflammable,  hum- 
in"  with  a  dark  blue-edged  flame,  "dis- 
solves iodine  with  a  brown  colour,  which 
gradually  disappears. 

Stannic-oxide,  s.    (TiN-DtoxtoE.) 

stan-nif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  sitmnum  =  tin, 
^  /.TO  =  to  beiu-,  to  produce.)  Producing  or 
containing  tin. 

■•The  further  addition  of  the  oxide  of  tin  producia 
an  enamel  ol  an  opaque  whlt«  of  peat  .?''"'?■»''>!' 
is  the  characteristic  glaziug  o(  Wanniferoiu  or  tm- 
glazed  wares."— fo»-'"""*  ■  Majolica,  p.  4. 

stan'-nine,  stan'-nite,  s.    [Lat.  stann(tm) 
=  tiii;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  (Miit.);  Fr.  etoin,  ml- 
fure:  Ger.  zinnkics.] 
Mineralogy ; 

1.  An  ore  of  tin,  now  of  rare  occurrence,  but 
formerly  found  in  a  few  mines  in  Cornwall  in 
fair  quantitv.  Crystallization  undetermined, 
but  i.iobaWy  tetragonal ;  found  mo.stly  mas- 
sive. Hardness,  4-0  ;  sp.  gr.  4-3  to  4-6  ;  ustre, 
metnllic  :  streak,  blackish  ;  colour,  steel-gray, 
sometimes  with  a  bluish  tarnish;  opaque; 
brittle.  Compos. :  sulphur,  29-6 ;  tin,  2,  L  , 
copper,  29-3  ;  iron,  6-5  ;  zmc,  7-5  =  100-1. 

2  Under  the  name  Stannite,  Breithaupt  has 
described  an  amorphous  pale-yellow  mineral, 
■which,  with  much  tin  oxide,  contains  also 
much  silica.  Now  shown  to  be  quartz,  in 
which  finely  divided  cassiterite  (q.v.)  is  me- 
chanically suspended. 
stann-me'-thyl,  s.  [Eng.  stanM.um),  and 
nwtltyl.] 

Chem.  (PL):  Methyl  compounds  of  tin 
Compounds  analogous  in  constitution  to  the 
stannethyls.  and  resembling  them  generally 
in  their  properties  and  modes  of  formation. 
Three  of  these  are  known,  viz.,.  stannous 
methide.  Sn"(CH3>>,  stannoso-staiinic  methide, 
Sn'''2(CH3)6,  and  stannic  methide  hn"  (1.113)4. 

Stan-no-,  jwe/.  [Lat.  stanmm  =  tin.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  more  or  less  of 
tin. 

stan-no-di-e-thyl.  s.     [Pref.  stanno-,  and 

Eng.  dkthyl]     [STANNOt'S-ETHIDE.] 

Stan-no-SO-,  pre/.      [Mod.   Lat.  slannosvs  = 
fuU  of  tin.)     Pertaining  to  tin,  largely  con- 
sisting of  tin. 
stannoso-stannic  chloride,  s.    [Tin- 

SESQniCHLORlDE.) 

stannoso-stannic  ethide,  s. 

Chem.:  Sa'-'^C-Jisk.  StannotriethyL  A 
slightly  yellow  retractive  oil  obtained  liy 
dilesting  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  tin  with 
ethvl  iodide,  exhausting  the  mass  with  ether, 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  and  washing 
the  residue  with  alcohol.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  resembling  that  of  rotten  trliit,  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  soluble  m 
ether,  and  boils  at  1S0° 


in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sp.  gr. 
1^55S,  does  not  ^solidify  at  -  12%  and  canno* 
be  distilled  without  decomposition. 
Stannous -oxide,  s.    (Tin-mosoxidk.) 
stan'-num,  s.    (Lat.  =  tin)    (Tin.) 

•  stitnt,  v.i.    (For  stamleth,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr. 
iudic.  of  stand.] 

Stan-tien'-ite,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  pro- 
bably after  a  Mr.  Stantien  ;  suff.  -ite  (.Vfni.).J 
Min  ■  A  black  resin  found  in  glauconitic 
sands  in  East  Pmssia.  Sp.  gr.  1-176.  Compos  : 
carbon,  7r02  ;  hydrogen,  8-15  ;  oxygen,  20-83 
=  100.     Insoluble  in  benzine,  alcohol,  so. 

*  Stan  -tlent  (ti  as  sh),  s.    [Stascbion.] 
stdn'-tion,  s.    (Stemson.) 


Stan-no-te-treth'-yl,  s.   [Pref.  stanno-,  and 
Eng.  tetrethyl]    (Stannic-ethide.) 

8tan-n6-tri-e'-thyl.  s.    [Pref.  stanno-,  and 
Eng.  trielhyl]    (Sia.nnoso.stannic  ethide.) 

Stan'-no-type,  s.     (Lat.  stannum  =  tin,  and 
Eng.  tyiK.] 

Photog. :  A  picture  taken  upon  a  tinned  iron 
plate. 

Of, 


Btan'-noiis,  a.     [Lat.  stannum  =  tin.) 
pertaining  to,  or  containing  tin. 
stannous -chloride,  ».     (Tin-dichlo- 

RIDE. 

stannoua-ethide,  s. 

Chem. :  Sn"(C..H.,>..  Stannodiethy-l  A  thick 
yellowish  oil,  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  iodide 
knd  tinfoil  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  160  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  iodide  with  sodium 
or  zinc.     It  has  a  pungent  odour,  is  insoluble  I 


*  stan'-yel,  s.     [Staniel.) 

stan'-za,  *  stance,  "stanze,  'stan'-zo, 

s.  (Ital.  stanza :  O.  It.al.  smiif i.'  =  a  lodging, 
a  dwelling,  a  stanza,  from  Low  Lat.  sttintia  — 
an  abode,  from  Lat.  slans,  pr.  par.  of  slo  =  to 
stand  ;  Fr.  stance ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estancia.] 

1  Poetry:  A  nnmber  of  lines  or  verses 
regularly  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  properly 
ending  in  a  full  point  or  pause  ;  a  part  of  a 
poem  ordinarily  containing  every  variety  of 
measure  in  that  poem  ;  a  combination  or  ar- 
rangement of  lines  usually  recurring,  whether 
like  or  unlike  in  measure.  A  stanza  is  va- 
riously termed  Terzina,  Qnartetto,  Sestina, 
Ottava,  &c.,  according  as  it  consists  of  three, 
four,  six,  eight,  etc.,  lines. 

"Therefore  fbut  not  without  new-fashioning  the 
whole  frame!  1  chose  Ariosto-s  gt(in2a.  of  all  other  the 
most  compleat  and  besUpropottioned  coi.sntmg  ol 
eiBht  -.  six  interwoven  or  alternate,  and  a  couplet  in 
base.*-— firaiiron  ■  Barovs'  Wars.    (Pref.) 

*  2.  Arch. :  An  apartment  or  division  in  a 
building  ;  a  room  or  chamber. 

Btan-za'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stanza ;  -ic]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  stanza  or  stanzas  ;  consistmg 
of  or  arranged  as  stanzas. 

■■That  revolt  against  all  Ifanzaic  law  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  become  BO  famous.  -Ath€na!v.n\ 
Feb.  25,  18S2. 

stanz'-a-ite  (z  as  tz),  s.      [After  Stanzen, 
Bavaria,  where  found  ;  suff.  -tic  (ilfiii.).] 
Af  in. :  The  same  as  Andaedsite  (q.v.). 

"Stanze,  •stan'-zo,  s.    (Stanza.) 

Bta-pe'-di-al,  a.  (Low  Lat.  stories  =  a  stir- 
rup.)   Stirrup-sliapcd. 

sta-pe'-dl-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Low  Lat. 
,stapM(q.v.).] 

Anat. :  A  muscle  of  the  ear,  lying  in  a  smaU 
cavity  of  the  os  petrosnm  and  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  stapes.  It  is  governed  by  fibres 
from  the  facial  nerve,  tightens  the  tympamc 
membrane,  and  is  supposed  to  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  stapes. 

Sta-pe'-li-a,  s.  (Named  by  LinuKus  after 
John  Bodwus  Stapel,  who  died  in  1636.  He 
was  a  jihysician  at  Amsterdam,  and  wrote  a 
commeutaiy  on  Theophrastus.) 

Bol.  ■  The  typical  genus  of  Stapelieae  (q.v.). 
CoroUa  rotate,  five-cleft,  fleshy,  containing 
inside  it  a  double  staminal  corona  of  leaves 
or  lobes ;  odour  of  the  flowers  like  that  of 
carrion  ;  stems  succulent.  The  branches  are 
eeuerally  fonr-sided  and  toothed,  without 
leaves  More  than  a  hundred  species  are 
known,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some 
are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  uu  account  of 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

sta-pe-li-e'-».  «.  pl-     [Mod.  Lat.  ttapaHa), 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eir.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceffi. 
Sta'-pes,  ».     [Low  Lat.  =  a  stirrup.] 

1  -1  na(. :  The  third  and  innermost  bone  of 
the' ear,  named  from  its  form.  It  is  composed 
of  a  head,  a  base,  and  two  crura.  It  is  the 
auditory  ossicle,  which  is  joined  to  the /cnKtra 
oralis,  and  corresponds  with  the  columella  in 
Sauropsida. 

2.  Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  foot,  making 
a  figure.of-8  round  the  ankle. 


staDh-is-a'-eri-a,  s.     [Lat.   slapMs ;    Gr. 
^*^^*c,  ^s(nj.M^=  (1)  a  raisin    (2)  stavesacre 

(see  def.),  and  iyptog  (aynos)  =  hving  in  the 

fields,  wild.) 

Pharm. :   The  seed  of  Delphinium  Slophf 


ttte.  rat,  f^e,  ^dst,  wh.t,  f^  fether;  w.,  w.t,  here,  ^'^''^^^J'^^^^:^^^'.^^ 
or.  wore,  woU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ffill.  try,  Syrian.    »,  » 
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agria,  the  Stavesacre,  or  Licebape  (q.v.).  It 
ftpneais  to  act  as  an  emetic,  purgative,  and 
^ijtlielmintic.  A  powder  or  ointment  of  it 
applied  externally  destroys  vermin. 

Staph-is-a'-gric,  a.  \Er\s.staphisagriia):-ic.] 
Cuutained    in  or   derived    from    staphisagria 
(q.v.). 
staphlsagiic-acid,  s. 

Chnit.  :  A  peculiar  acid,  said  to  exist  in  tlie 
seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria.  It  is  while, 
crystalline,  and  sublimable,  and  possesses 
enittic  properties. 

St^ph-is-a'-grine,  s.  [Eng.  staphlsagr(ia) ; 
-iuf.] 

CJiem. :  Staphisaine.  An  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria  by 
alcuhol.  It  has  a  slightly  yellowish  colour 
and  a  sharp  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether,  very  soluble  in  alcoliul,  and  dissolves 
in  acids,  but  without  neutralising  them. 

staph'-is-aine,  s.    [Staphisagrine.] 

staph' -y-le,  5.    [Gr.  =  a  bunch  of  grapes.] 
Anat. :  Tlie  uvula. 

Staph-y-le'-a,  s.  [Abrid^'ed  from  Gr.  tnaipv- 
KoSff&pov  {st'aphulodeiidron)  =  the  bladder- 
nut.) 

Bot. :  Bladder-nut  (q.v.);  the  typical  genus 
of  Stapliyle;iceiB  (q.v.).  The  branches  of 
Staphiilea  Emodi  a.re  made  into  the  "serpent- 
sticks  "  which  are  sold  by  tlie  Afghans  and 
the  Indian  hill  tribes,  it  being  supposed  that 
they  possess  the  property  of  keeping  o£F 
snakes. 

Stipll-yl-e-a'-^e-aB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
stapliyle(a):  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ace(E.] 

Bot.  :  Bladder-nuts  ;  an  order  of  Hypo- 
gynous  Exoyens,  alliance  Sapindales,  some- 
times reduced  to  a  section  of  Celastracese. 
Leaves  pinnate,  with  common  and  partial  de- 
ciduous stipules  ;  flowers  in  terminal,  stalked 
racemes;  sepals  five,  coloured,  imbricate  ; 
petals  five,  inserted  in  or  around  a  crenate, 
aaucer-shaped  disk ;  stnmens  live,  styles  two 
or  three,  cohering  at  the  base;  ovary  two  or 
three-celled,  with  the  carpels  more  or  less 
distinct;  ovules  several;  fruit  membranous 
or  fleshy  ;  seeds  ascending,  roundish.  Known 
genera,  three ;  species,  fourteen,  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

staph' -y-line,  n.     [Gr.  irrafi)vXiq(staphule)  —  a 
buuch  of  grapes.] 
Min. :  Botryoidal  (q.v.). 

Btaph-y-lin'-i-dcB,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  staphy- 
liut^us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Entom,  :  Rove  -  beetles  :  Devil's  Coach- 
horses  ;  the  typical  Janiily  of  the  section 
Brachelytra  (q.v.).  Some  recent  entouiologists 
make  it  the  only  family  of  the  section,  and 
divide  it  into  eleven  sub-families,  with  about 
5,0ii0  specit'S.  These  are  spread  over  the 
world,  occurring  in  the  dung  of  animals,  in 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  under 
the  b:trk  of  trees,  in  finigi,  in  ants'  nests,  &c. 
They  fly  abroad  in  large  numbers  in  warm 
evenings  after  sunset.  Their  larvae  more 
nearly  resemlde  the  adults  than  in  other  Cole- 
optera,  showing  tlit-ir  rank  in  the  order  to  be 
low.     {Bates,  in  Casseil's  Nat.  Hist.) 

St^ph-3^-li'-nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <rTa<f>v- 
Muos  {staphuliiios)=(l)  a  kind  of  carrot  or 
parsnip  ;  (2)  a  beetle.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Staphylinidfe 
(q.v.)  Labrum  fissile;  tarsi  always  penta- 
merous.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  family, 
and  are  predaceous.  Six  or  more  species  are 
British. 

8taph-y-16'-ma,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  (rTa<f>v- 

^ti})jua  (staph^ilotita)  ;      a-TaifivXri   (staphule)  =  a 
1      bunch  of  grapes,  to  which  the  diseased  por- 
tion nf  the  eye  sometimes  bearg  a  remote  re- 
semblance.] 

Pathol. :  The  protrusion  of  part  of  the  eye- 
ball beyond  its  natural  position.  When  the 
affection  has  its  seat  in  the  cornea  it  is  called 
staphylo7na  corneas;  when  in  the  sclerotica, 
s.  scleroticce.  It  may  arise  from  the  ulceration 
of  the  cornea,  or  from  the  eff'usinn  of  fluid 
behind  the  lens  of  the  eyeball.  Called  also 
Staphylosis. 

Staph'-y-ld-plas-tic,  a.  [Eng.  staphylo- 
plast(y):  -ic]  Of  or  relating  to  staphyloplasty 
(q.v.). 


StS,ph'-3?-l0-plas-ty,  S.  [Or.  o-ra^vAij  (sta- 
phuU-)=.Uie  uvula,  and  nKdaaui  {plassd)=  to 
mould,  to  form.] 

Surg.  :  The  operation  for  replacing  the  soft 
palate  when  it  has  been  lost. 

Staph-y-lor'-a-phxc,  a.  [Eng.  staphylo- 
raphiy);  -ic]  *  Of  or  relating  to  staph} lo- 
raphy  (q.v.). 

8taph-^-l6r'-a-ph3^,  5.    [Gr.  (rra<^vAT  (sta- 

phuh')  =  the  uvula,  and  po<f)?i  (i-haphi:)  =  a 
suture  ;  pdirrui  {rhapto)  =  to  sew.] 

Svrg. :  The  operation  of  uniting  a  cleft 
palate. 

Staph-y-16'-8is,  $.    [Staphyloma.] 

staph'-^-lo-tome,  s.  [Gr.  o-tu^uA^  (staphule) 
—  ilie  uvula,  and  TOfx^  {tome)=^  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operating  upon  the  uvula 
or  palate. 

Btaph-y-lbt'-o-my,  s.    [Staphylotome.] 
Surg. :  Amputation  of  the  uvula. 

sta'-ple,  *sta-pel, 'sta-pil,  *stap-ylle, 

s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  estaple,  estupe  (Fr.  tiape)  =  a 
staple  or  mai-t,  from  LowGer.  stapd=^a.  heap, 
a  storehouse  of  wares  ;  Dut.  stapcl  =  a  staple, 
a  pile  ;  Dan.  stabel  =  a  hinge,  a  pile  ;  Sw.  stapd 
■=  a  pile,  a  lieap  ;  Ger.  staffel  =  a  slip,  a 
staple;  stapel  =  !i  pile,  a  heap.  The  meaning 
A.  1.  7  is  directly  horn  A.H. stapul  ~  a  prop.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  prop,  a  foundation,  a  support. 

*  2.  A  heap  of  goods  or  wares  ;  hence  a 
settled  or  established  mart  or  market  ;  an 
emporium;  a  town  where  certain  wares  were 
chiefly  taken  for  sale.  In  England,  formerly, 
the  king's  staple  was  established  in  certain 
ports  or  towns,  and  certain  goods  could  not  be 
exported  without  being  first  brought  to  these 
poi  ts  to  be  rated  and  cliarged  with  the  duty 
payable  to  the  king  or  public.  The  principal 
commodities  on  which  customs  were  levied 
■wvre  wool,  skins,  and  leather,  and  these  were 
originally  the  staple  commodities. 

"  Bruges  .  .  .  waa  the  great  staple  for  >ioth  Medlter- 
Taiieaii  iind  Northern  mercliandise."—  Ballam :  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  ix..  pt.  U. 

*  3.  A  mart,  a  market,  a  place  of  production. 

"  This  city  ol  Amaterdiim,  though  she  be  a  (Treat 
staple  iif  news,  yet  I  cau  inifart  iiuim  uoto  you  at  this 
\,i\nei."—now:ll :  Letters,  bk.  1.,  let.  6. 

4.  The  commodities  sold  at  a  mart ;  hence 
the  principal  commodity  grown,  manufactured, 
or  produced  in  any  country,  district,  or  town, 
either  for  exportation  or  home  consumption. 

5.  The  material  or  substance  of  anything ; 
raw  or  unmanufactured  material. 

6.  The  thread  or  pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 

"  Her  wool  whose  staple  doth  excel. 
Aiid  seems  to  overmatch  thp  golden  Phrjpian  fell." 
Jiritnton:  Poly-0lbio7i. 

7.  The  principal  element  or  ingredient  in 
anything  ;  the  chief  constituent ;  the  main 
part,  the  chief  item. 

8.  A  bow  or  loop  of  metal  bent  and  formed 
with  two  points  for  driving  into  wood,  to  hold 
a  hook,  pin,  bolt,  &c. 

"  He  gun  the  strong  gates  hew  and  break : 
From  wbeufl  he  bet  the  staples  out  of  brass." 

Surrey  :  Virgile  ;  ^neia  11. 

*  9.  A  district,  especially  one  granted  to  an 
abbey. 

"  He  also  graunted  libertie  of  coyning  to  certaine 
cities  and  abboiea,  alluwiug  them  mie  staple,  aiid  two 
puncheons  at  a  mte,  with  certaine  restrictioua." — 
Cinndun  :  Reinainei  ;  Money. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fcyuadry :  One  of  the  pieces  of  nail-iron, 
a  few  inches  long,  on  one  end  of  which  flat 
discs  of  thin  sheet-iron  are  rivetted. 

2.  Mining  : 

(1)  A  shaft  uniting  workings  at  different 
levels. 

(2)  A  small  pit. 

B,  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  or  being  a  staple  or  mart 
for  commodities  :  as,  a  staph  town. 

*  2.  Establislied  in  commerce  ;  settled. 

"  To  rulu  with  worse  wjire  our  staple  trade," 

Jtryden:  Anntu  Mirabilis.  ccvii. 

•3.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce; 
marketable  ;  fit  to  be  sold,  &c. 

"  What  needy  writers  wonld  not  solicit  to  work  ander 
such  iiiitttfra,  wlio  will  tike  olf  their  ware  at  their  rnvii 
rat«s,  and  tnnible  not  themselves  to  ejouuiiie  wtiether 
it  t>e  ttitftle  or  no  ?  "Suri/t. 


i.  Chief,  principal,  main ;  regularly  pro- 
duced ur  manufactured. 

"The  said  three  cummoilltJes  [wuyl,  skins,  and 
]«atbur| ,  .  .  Were  Hlylcd  the  slaj>ti'  couHiioditles  of 
the  kingdom,  becau»i-  they  were  ohllged  to  Ih-  hrmigbi 
to  tticse  iiurts  where  tlie  king's  ttapir  wiw  <MUl>ltslt(»d, 
in  ordwr  to  l>e  there  tlr»t  rated,  und  thvB  exitorlwL"— 
Blackstone  :  Commtnt.,  bk.  L,  ch.  vilL 

staple-knee,  s.    [Standard- knee.] 

staple-punch,  «.  A  punch  with  two 
points,  used  to  piick  blind-rods  and  slats  to 
receive  the  staples  which  connect  them. 

Sta'-ple,  v.t.     [Staple,  5.]    To  sort  and  adjust 
tlie  ditlerent  sta]des  of  :  as,  To  staple  wool. 

sta'-pler,  *  sta-pel-er,  s.     [Eng.  8tapl{e); 
-er.] 

1.  A  dealer  in  staple  commodities. 

"  Staplers  R'td  nn.-rchaiit-Rdveutures.  the  one  r©- 
Biding  coustandy  in  one  glace,  where  they  kept  their 
mn^aziue  of  woul.  the  other  Btirriiig.  and  mlventuriug 
todivers  p\a.cva abru&d."—  BvuiiUl :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  let  3. 

2.  One  employed  in  assorting  wool  accord 
ing  to  its  staple. 

Star  (1),  •  starre,  *  sterre,  8.    [A  .3.  sterra; 

cngn,  with  Dut.  ster  (in  cump.  sterre);  O.  H. 
Ger.  sterro ;  Icel.  stjama;  Sw.  stjerna. ;  Dan. 
stjarne;  Gotli.  stairno;  Ger.  stern;  Lat. 
Stella  (for  sterula) ;  Gr.  airr^p  (aster)  ;  Corn.  & 
Shet.  stereti;  Wei.  seren ;  Sansc.  tdrd  (for 
sMrd)  stri.  From  the  same  root  as  strew 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 


(2)  Something  resembling  a  star  ;  sjicfif., 
(a)  An  ornamental  figure,  having  rays  like 

a  star,  and  worn  upon  the  breast  to  indic.ite 

rank  or  honour.    (Tennyson:  IVelliJigton.  UJ(i.) 
(6)  The  series    of  radial    spokes,    forming 

handles,   on  the  roller  of  a  copperplate  or 

lithographic  printing-press. 

(c)  A  reference  mark  (*)  used  in  printing  or 
writing  as  a  refereuc*e  to  a  note  in  the  mai^in 
or  at  the  foot,  or  to  fill  a  blank  where  words 
or  letters  are  omitted  ;  an  asterisk. 

"  Remarks  worthy  of  riper  observation,  note  with  a 
marginal  8tar."—iVatts. 

(d)  A  radiating  crack  or  flaw,  as  in  ice  or 
glass.    (Tennyson:  Epic,  12.) 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  of  brilliant  or  preeminent 
qualities,  especially  in  a  public  capacity,  as  a 
distinguished  aptor  or  singer. 

II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Astrol. :  A  heavenly  body  supposed  to 
have  influence  over  a  person's  life  ;  a  con- 
figuration of  the  planets  supposed  to  influence 
fortune. 

T]  Hence  the  expressions,  To  thank  one's 
stars,  To  be  born  under  a  lucky  star,  &c. 

2.  Astron. :  The  word  star  is  popularly  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  comets. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  name  is  limited  to  the 
self-luminous  bodies,  constituted  like  .the 
sun,  and  apparently  maintaining  a  fixed  posi- 
tion towards  each  other.  [Fixed-stars,  Star- 
drift.]  Till  recently  the  hypothesis  tliat  the 
fixed  stars,  which  are  undoubtedly  suns,  are 
all  surrounded  by  planets,  was  formed  solely 
on  the  analogy  of  the  solar  system ;  now  the 
discovery  of  an  apparent  planet  revolving 
round  Sirius  (q.v.)  places  it  on  a  firmer  basis. 
The  fixed  stars  have  long  been  grouped  into 
constellations.  [Constellation.]  The  appa- 
rent revolution  of  the  celestial  vault  with  all 
the  constellations  around  a  fixed  point  near 
Polaiis,  or  the  Pole  Star  (q.v.),  is  produced 
by  the  real  rotation  of  the  earth. 

3.  Billiards :  In  the  game  of  pool,  an 
additional  life  bought  by  a  player  who  has 
already  lost  his  three  lives.  In  a  game  of 
less  than  eight  players  there  is  only  one  star. 
So  called  from  the  player's  colour  on  the  sco> 
ing-board  being  marked  with  a  small  star. 

■'  ITie  star  cannot  be  taken  before  the  balls  luiTt 
done  rolliiit;.  "—Field,  Jan  2S.  1SS6. 

4.  Fort.  :  A  small  fort,  ha-\ing  five  or  more 
points,  or  salient  and  re-entering  angles 
flanking  one  another.    Called  also  a  Star-fort. 

5.  Her. ;  An  estoile ;  a  charge  frequently 
borne  on  the  shield,  dillering  from  the 
mullet  in  having  its  rays  or  points  waved 
instead  of  straight,  and  in  having  usually  six 
of  these  points,  while  the  mullet  has  only 
five.  When  the  number  is  greater,  the  points 
are  wavod  and  straight  alternately. 


bSU,  b^;  po^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  9eU«  chorns,  9liln.  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenephon,  e^ist.    -ing, 
Hdan,  -tlan  =  slian.   -tloa,  -sion  =  Bbun ;  -flon*  -$lon  =  zhilzi.   -cious,  -tioua,  -siooa  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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Star 


6.  Pyroteckny  :  A  small  piece  of  inflanuriable 
composition,  which  burns  with  a  coloured 
flame. 

*^  1.  Order  of  the  Star :  An  order  of  knight- 
hood formerly  existing  in  JYance,  founded  in 
13j0,  in  imitation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
iu  England,  then  recently  instituted. 

2.  Order  of  the  Star  of  India :  An  order  of 
knifihtliood  instituted  in  February,  1861,  to 
coimutimorate  the  direct  assumption  of  tlie 
government  of  India  by  Queen  Victoria,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  in  1S66,  1875,  and  1876. 
It  is  conferred  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Indian  Empire. 

The  collar  of  gold  consists  of  the  lotus  of 
India,  palm  bmnclies  tied  tugetlu-r,  andalt'-rn- 
ate  red  and  white  roses,  the  whole  enamelled 
in  tlieir  pnoper  colours.  The  badge  is  an  oval 
onyx  cauieo  of  her  Majesty,  surrounded  by 
the  motto   and   surmounted    by  a  star   of 


STAB. 

(Order  ^  the  Star  qf  India.) 

diamonds.  The  star  is  a  five-pointed  one 
composed  of  diamonds,  resting  upon  a  light 
blue  eiiaTiielled  circle  bearing  the  motto,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  rays  of  gold.  The 
ribbon  is  sUy-hlue,  with  narrow  white  stripe 
towards  each  edge.  The  motto  on  the  badge 
is  "  Heaven's  Light  our  Guide." 

3.  Star  of  BetMchem  : 

Bot :  (1)  The  genus  Ornithogalum  (q.v.),  and 
Bpec,  0.  umbellatum ;  (2)  Hypoxis  tlecumbeyui ; 
(3)  Stdlaria  Holostea ;  \  (4)  Hypericum  caly- 
citt'iiii ;  (5)  Applied  to  some  species  of 
Allium.  f.frniihogaliun  is  a  genus  with 
somewhat  muiifioiis species,  almost  exclusively 
conliiied  to  the  Eiistein  Hi'mi sphere,  many 
belunging  to  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some  to 
tlie  south  of  Europe.  0.  umbellatum  bears  6  to 
9  large  flowers,  white  and  somewhat  fragrant. 
It  is  u  native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
&c.,  hut  is  naturalized  and  a  common  wild 
flower  in  tlie  United  States. 

4.  Star  of  Jernmlem  : 

Bot. :  Trofiopodon  pnmfnUiis  and  T.  ■praten- 
tis.  Jernsaiem  is  a  eorniption  of  Ital.  Gira- 
sole,  from  its  turning  to  the  sun. 

6.  Star  of  night ; 

Bot.  :  Clttsea  rosea. 

6.  Star  of  the  earth : 

Bot.  :  Plant-tfjo  Coronopus.  Named  because 
the  Ifaves  spread  on  the  earth  in  star-fasliion. 
(Prior.) 

%  Star  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meaning  being  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
obvious,  as  star-aspiHng,  star-bespangled,  star- 
crown&l,  stnr-encircled,  star-paved^  star-roofed, 
Star-sprinkl&l,  &c. 

Btar-anise,  s. 

Bot. :  lllicium  anisatvm,  a  small  tree  of  the 
order  Magnoliacepe,  indigenous  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  seeds  resemble  anise,  whence 
the  name.  In  India  they  are  used  m{>diciiially, 
in  Europe  they  are  employed  chiefly  to  flavour 
spirits. 

Star-anise  oil : 

ChA-m. :  A  volatile  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds  and  seed-capsules  of  lllicium  anisatiim. 
It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  resembles 
anise  oil  in  taste,  odour,  and  nearly  all  of  its 
reactions,  but  is  more  mobile,  and  remains 
liquid  at  +  2". 

Star- apple.  5. 

Bot.:  Tlie  fruit  of  Chrysophvlhtm  Cainito. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  witli  ten 
cells,  and  ten  seeds  disposed  round  the  centre. 
[Chbysophtlldm.] 


star-bearers,  s.  pL   [Bethlehemite,  3.] 

*  star-blasting,  s.  The  supposed  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  stars. 

"Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  ttar-blmting,  and 
taking.'— SftoAfsp.  .■  Lear,  iii.  t. 

Star  Chamber,  s. 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  rourt  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  at  Westminster.  As  originally 
constituted,  it  consisted  of  a  conunittee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  When  remodelled  by 
Henry  VIIL,  it  consisted  ot  four  high  officers 
of  state,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number 
a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of  tlie  council, 
and  two  justices  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster. It  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
forgery,  perjury,  riots,  maintenance,  fraud, 
libel,  and  conspiracy,  and  generally  of  every 
misdemeanour,  especially  those  of  public  im- 
portance. It  was  exempt  from  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury,  and  liad  the  power  of  in- 
flicting any  punishment  slioit  of  death.  Under 
Charles  I.  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to 
cases  properly  belonging  to  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  and  its  process  was  summary,  and 
frequently  iniquitous,  the  punishments  in- 
flicted being  cruel  and  arbitiary,  and  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines. 
It  was  abolished  by  the  Statute  10  Charles  I. 

"That  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor 
and  part  of  tlie  Stu.irt  reign,  the  star-chamber,  still 
keeps  its  name;  which  whs  not  t^keu  from  the  stsvis 
witli  whirh  its  roof  is  said  to  have  been  painted  (whi-^h 
were  obliterated  even  before  the  reicn  of  gueeu  Eliza- 
bethl,  hut  from  the  sturra  (Hebrew  ghetar)  or  Jewish 
coveuaiits,  «hich  were  deposited  there  by  order  of 
Kich.ird  I.  in  chests  under  tliree  locks.  No  starr  was 
allowed  to  be  valid  except  found  iu  these  repositories : 
here  tbey  remained  till  the  banishment  oi  the  Jew« 
by  Edward  L"^rennant :  London,  p.  132. 
11  Now  used  derisively  in  referring  to  any 
inquiry  or  investigation  (especially  of  apoliti- 
cal character)  conducted  with  entire  or  partial 
secresy. 
Star-cluster,  5. 

Astron. :  A  spot  or  region  of  the  sky  thickly 
studded  with  stars.  [Cluster,  s.,  If ;  Nebula.] 

*  star-couner,  *  star-^:ooner,  s.    One 

who  cons  or  studies  the  stars  ;   a  stargazer, 
an  astrologer. 

*  star-crossed,  a.  Not  favoured  by  the 
stars  ;  unfortunate. 

Star-diamond,  s. 

Min.  :  A  dianioud,  wliich,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  through  one  of  the  octahe- 
dral pluiies,  displays  a  six-rayed  star. 

Star-drift,  s. 

Astron. :  (See  extract). 

"  It  may,  indeed,  Bometimea  happen,  as  Mr.  Proctor 
has  pointed  out,  th:it  stars  iu  a  certain  region  are 
auimrtted  with  a  common  movement.  In  this  phen- 
omenon, which  hjLS  been  called  stur-dri/C  by  its  dis- 
coverer, we  have  traces  of  a  real  movement  shared  in 
by  a  number  of  stars  in  a  certain  group."— Ball :  Story 
of  the  Jleavtrrit.  p.  4^.1. 

Star-falling,  s.    [Star-jelly.] 
star-finoh,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  Redstart  (q.v.), 

star-fish,  5. 

1.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  family  Asteriadfe  or  Astei  idaj  (q.v.) ; 
applieil  speciileally  to  the  Couunon  Slar-tisli, 
Asterias(Jjraster)rubens,  a.  funuliar  object  on 
the  British  coasts.  The  body  is  more  or  less 
star-shaped,  and  consists  of  a  central  portion, 
or  disc,  surrounded  ly  five  or  more  lobes,  or 
onus,  radiating  from  the  body  and  containing 
pndongations  of  the  viscera;  but  in  some 
forms  the  central  disc  extemlssoasto  include 
the  rays,  rendering  the  animal  pentagonal  in 
shape.  [See  illustration  under  Asterias.]  The 
integument  is  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  is 
often  stn-ngtliened  by  ralt'areons  plates  or 
si-ines.  Tlie  month  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body ;  and  the 
anus  is  either  absent  or  on  the  upper  surface. 
Locomotion  is  eU'ected  by  means  of  peculiar 
tube-like  processes  [Ambulacrum),  which  are 
protruded  from  the  umler-surface  of  the  arms. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  gangliated 
cord  surrounding  the  mouth,  and  sending 
filaments  to  each  of  the  arms.  The  young 
generiUly  pass  through  a  free  larval  stnge, 
[Echinop^dium],  and  parthenogenesis  seems 
to  occur  in  Asterias.  Star-tish  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  are  very  destrm-tive  to  fisher- 
men l)y  devouring  their  bait.  Tliey  possess  in 
a  high  dej^i-ee  the  power  of  reproducing  lost 
members,  and  abound  in  all  seas.  [Brittle- 
star.] 

2.  Bot.  :  Stapelia  Asterias. 


Star-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Borrago  officinalis;  (2)  varfoua 
species  of  Stellaria  ;  (3)  Ornithogalum  w/t- 
beiUUuvi,  from  tlie  stellate  white  fluweiB ;  (4) 
Trientalis  aviericana- 

Star-fort,  s. 

Fort. :  The  same  as  Stab  (1),  II.  4. 
Star-fruit,  s. 

But.  :  Actiiiocarpus  Damasonium,  called  ftlso 
Danui^soni^tm  stellatuvi.  It  is  named  from  thfl 
radiated  star-like  fruit.  [Actinocarpus,  Dam 

ASONIUM.] 

Star-grass,  «. 

Bot,  :  (1)  The  genus  Callitriche,  named  from 
the  grassy  appearance  and  stellate  leaves  ;  (2) 
Asperula  odorata ;  (3)  the  genus  Hyjioxis, 
spec.  H.  erecta,  a  small  plant,  with  grasDj 
lea\  es  and  star-shaped  yellow  flowers  ;  (4)  Xh& 
genus  Aletris. 

•  Star-hawk,   s.     Prob.  a   mistake  for 

Sparlmwk  —  a  Sparrow-hawk. 

Star-head,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Asterocephalus, 
Star-hyacinth,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Scilla  avtinnnalis ;  (2)  S.  bifolia, 
named  from  the  stellate  look  of  the  open 
flowers. 

Star- jelly,  s. 

Bot. :  Nostoc  commune,  a  trembling,  gelati- 
nous plant  whicli  springs  up  after  rain. 
Called  also  Stiir-shoot,  Star-shot,  and  Star- 
slough,  from  the  old  folk-superstition  that  it 
was  part  of  the  remains  of  a  fallen  star. 
(See  extract  for  an  obsolete  hypothesis  as  to 
this  plant.) 

"The  gelatinous  substance  known  by  the  name  of 
star-shot,  or  sUir-jvlli/.  owes  its  origin  to  this  bird,  or 
Borne  of  the  kind  ;  being  nothing  but  the  ban -digested 
remains  of  earthworms,  on  wliich  these  birds  leed, 
and  (jften  discharge  from  their  atoma<;hs."—i'tiHrtaiU." 
BritUh  Zoology,  vol  JL,  p.  638. 

Star-light,  s.  &  a.     [Starlight.) 
Star  lizard,  s.    [Stellion.] 
star-map,  s. 

Astron- :  A  map  of  the  stars  or  constella- 
tions visible  in  a  portion  of  the  sky.  The 
observer  is  suj'posed  to  be  looking  eitlier  due 
north  or  due  south  along  the  meridian  of  the 
place. 

•  star  -  monger,  s.  An  astrologer,  & 
quack. 

"  A  cobler,  ttar-monger.  and  quack." 

Swift :  Eltgs/  on  Partridge. 

Star-nose,  s. 

Zool.  :  Condylura  cristata,  the  sole  speciea 
of  the  genus.  It  is  about  five  inches  long, 
brownish-black  in  colour,  a  little  paler  be- 
neath. At  the  extremity  of  the  elongated 
nose  is  a  sort  of  fiinge  of  about  twenty  hmg, 
fleshy  processes,  forming  a  regular  star,  with 
the  nostrils  iu  the  centre.  Cit lied  also  Star- 
nosed  Mole. 

Star-nosed  mole,  s.    [Star-nose.] 
star-reed,  s. 

Bot.:  Aristolochia fragrantissima.  Its  root 
Is  used  in  Peru  against  dysentery,  malignant 
inflammatory  fever,  cold,  rheumatism,  &c 

Star-ruby,  5. 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  red  corundum  (q.v.),  ex- 
hibiting a  six-rayed  star  when  cut  en  cabochon, 

star-sapphire,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  sapphire  (q.v.),  which, 
owing  to  an  internal  lamellar  structure,  shows, 
wheifcut  en  ca&oc7to)i,  a  six-rayed  stai. 

Star-shake,  s.  A  defect  in  timber,  con- 
sisting in  clefts  radiating  from  the  pith  to  the 
circumference. 

Star-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Stfllate(q.v.), 

Star-shoot,  star*  shot,  s.  [Star-jelly.3 

•  star-shooter,  s.  An  old  term  of  con- 
tempt for  an  astronomer.  (From  their  using 
optical  instruments  to  observe  the  stars.) 

"  When  navigators  began  tomake  nbservations  with 
InstruinenU  on  deck,  tlie  seH-aufflci.nt  c^UIed  them 
ttar-i^hoott'rs.  and.  when  a  stars  altitude  wa^  t«ken, 
would  aak  them  if  they  had  hit  it."— From  Matter  to 
Sfir,t,  by  C.  D.,  Pr^-f-  by  A.  B. 

Star-slough,  s.    [Star-jelly.] 
star-spangled,  a.    Spangled  with  stars-, 
as,   The  star-smngled  banner  is  the  national 

flag  of  the  United  States. 


rate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pitv  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    »,  co  =  ©;  oy  =  a;  q.n  =  lew* 


star— starier 
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star-spotted,  a.  Spotted  or  studded 
with,  or  ;is  with  stars. 

"  White  evening's  solemn  bird  melodious  weeps, 
Heard  by  itar-4potted  bays,  beneath  the  stefpa." 
WoriUtoorth  :  Denripdve  -S'Attt/iM. 

star-stone,  *.     [Star-sapphire.] 

Star-tall,  s. 

0<-nith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Ph...Uion(q.v.). 

"  On  account  of  its  shrill  cry.  the  sailors  c:ill  it  the 
Boats  wain- bird.  They  also  call  It  by  the  iirtiii.-  ■>(  nf.ir- 
taif.  on  account  of  the  long  projecting  tail  leatliera."— 
Wood:  Iflus.  Jfat.  But.,  il  76S. 

Star-thistle,  s. 

Botany  : 

1,  Centaurea  CaJcitrapa,  a  British  biennial 
plant,  from  one  to  two  feet  hi^'li,  witli  inter- 
ruptedly pinnatifid  leaves,  long  spines,  and 
rose-purple    flowers.      It   is   rare.      [Jersky 

STAR-THISTLE.] 

2.  Centa^irea  solstitialis. 

star-w^heel,  s. 

Horoi.  :  A  wheel  having  radial  projectiong, 
which  engage  with  a  pin  on  the  hour-wlieel, 
employed  in  rejieating-clocks.  Also  used  in 
metres  and  registers. 

stars  and  bars,  s.  A  field  of  threo 
bars  with  a  number  uf  stars  repreeenling  the 
number  of  States  ;  used  as  a  distinctive  flag  by 
the  Soutliern  Cunfederacy.     (t/.  IS.) 

stars  and  stripes,  s.  The  flag  of 
the  United  States:  a  field  of  thirteen  stripes, 
representing  tlie  thirteen  original  States,  and 
a  blue  uninn  with  as  many  while  stars  as  there 
were  States  in  the  Union  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  last  preceding.     ( U.  S.) 

Star  (2),  shtarr,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  starrum,  from 
Heb.  "iTOir  (shetar)  =  a  deed,  a  contract,  IpiIJ 
(shata7)=  to  wiite.]    An  ancient  name  for  all 

•  deeds,  leases,  or  obligations  of  the  Jews,  and 
also  for  a  scliedule  or  inventory. 

Star,  ;-.(.  k  i.    [Star  (1),  5.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars,  or  bright 
radiating  bodies  ;  to  bespangle. 

"  Like  a  sable  cmta-in  ttarr'd  with  gold.' 

Voung  :  Mght  ThowjhH,  ix.  663. 

2.  To  make  a  radiating  crack  or  flaw  in  :  as, 
To  star  a  mirror.    {Colloq.) 

B.  Intranfiitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  To  shine  as  a  star ;  to  be  brilliant  or 
prominent. 


2.  To  shine  above  others,  as  a  theatrical  or 
musical  performer  ;  to  appear  as  an  actor,  tzc. 
In  the  provinces  amongst  inferior  players. 
(Xhmt.  slang.) 

II.  BilHards :  To  buy  an  additional  life  at 
pool.    [Star(1),  s.,  II.  3.] 

Star -blind,  a.  [A.S.  stare-hUnd;  Dnt.  ster- 
blind;  DblU.  starbliud ;  Ger.  staarhUnd  ;  Dan, 
stmr,  Ger.  s^nar  =  cataract,  glaucoma.)  Pur- 
blind ;  seeing  obscurely,  as  from  cataract ; 
blinking. 

Star-  board,  *  star  -  boord,  *  stere- 
bourde,  *  stere-burde,  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 
stforhord  =  the  steer-bord,  from  stcdr  =  a 
nubier,  and  bord  =  a  board,  the  steersman 
standing  on  the  right  side  to  steer;  Dut. 
etuurboord,  from  stuitr  ■=  helm,  and  boord  = 
board,  border;  Icel.  s(/tirn&or(Z/ti  =  starboard, 
from  stjorn  =  steerage,  and  bordh  =  board, 
side  of  a  ship;  Dan.  styrbord,  from  styr  = 
steerage,  and  bord  =  board  ;  Sw.  styrbord.] 

A.  As  substaJitive : 

Naut.  :   The  right-hand    side  of  a  vessel, 
looking  from  aft  forward  ;  in  contradistiuetiijn 
to  port,  which  was  formerly  called  larbojird. 
"  The   KapUDda  heeled  over  to  starboard."— Echo, 
Feb.  25.  I8d7. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  a  vessel,  looking  from  aft  forward  ; 
as,  the  starboard  quarter,  the  starboard  tack, 
&c. 

star' -board,  v.t.  &  i.    [Starboard,  s.] 

A,  Transitive : 

Naut. :  To  turn  or  put  to  the  right  or  star- 
board side  of  a  vessel :  as,  To  starboard  the 
helm. 


B.  Intransitive: 

Nnut. :  To  turn  or  put  the  helm  to  the  right 
or  stitrlioard  side  of  a  vessel. 

"  Whether  the  steamer  ttarboarded.'— Daily  Tele- 
grufh.  Dec.  6,  le3H, 

starch,  *  starclie,  s.  &  a.     [A  weakened  form 
of  stark  (q.v.),  as  be.nch  from  A.S.   bene,  arch 
from  Fr.  arc,  &c.  :  Ger.  stdrlce  =  (1)  strength, 
(2)  stiirch,  from  Uark  =  strong.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  dt  Technically : 

(1)  r/irm. :  (CioHooOin)".  Amylum.  Fecula. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  widely  dif- 
fused substances  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  found,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in 
almost  every  plant.  To  prepare  it,  the  root 
or  seed  is  finely  ground,  so  as  to  break  the 
cell-membianes,  stirred  up  with  water,  and 
the  milky  liquid,  after  passing  through  a  tine 
sieve,  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  when 
tlie  starch  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  a  glittering  white  powder,  soft  to  tlie 
touch,  tiisteless,  and  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
Sp.  gr.  1-505  at  19'.  Under  the  microscoi)e 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  gi-anules  varying  in 
size,  according  to  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  from  '002  to  'ISo  millimetre  in  dia- 
meter. The  granule  consists  of  a  thin  envelope 
or  series  of  envelopes,  having  the  composition 
of  cellulose,  and  enclosing  the  true  starch 
matter  or  granulose.  In  water  heated  to  more 
than  40°,  the  granules  swell,  hurst  the  integu- 
ment, and  the  granulose  diffusing  through 
the  liquid  makes  the  mass  appear  like  a  snlii- 
tion.  On  cooling,  if  too  much  water  has  not 
been  used,  it  becomes  a  transparent  or  semi- 
transparent  jelly,  and  dries  to  a  hard  ma.>s. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  diastase  change  it  into 
dextrose,  maltose,  or  dextrine,  according  to 
the  temperature  and  the  agent  employed. 
Heated  to  160°,  starch  is  converted  into  dex- 
trin, soTnetimes  called  British  gum.  Tlie  most 
characteristic  reaction  for  stiirch  is  the  deep 
blue  colour  which  it  gives  with  iodine. 

(2)  Bot.  (£  Physiol. :  Starch  is  deposited  in 
vegetable  cells.  Starch  grains  are  stored  np 
as  reserve  food  material  in  bullis,  rhizomes, 
tubers,  the  cellular  parts  of  endogenous  stems, 
seeds,  &c.  It  is  starch  whi(di  makes  the 
grains  of  cereals  and  the  seeds  of  leguminous 
plants  so  nutritive. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stiff,  formal  manner;  formality, 
starcliedness,  primness :  as.  To  take  all  the 
starch  nut  of  a  person, 

*B,  As  adj.:  Stiff",  precise,  starched,  prim, 
formal. 

"Philipa  cjime  forth  aa  ttarch  saa  Quaker." 

liuckiitafianisMre :  Utection  of  Laur§at. 

Starch-corn,  s. 

Bot.:  Triticuni  Sjidta. 
Starch-hyacinth,  s. 
Bot. :  Muscari  racemosum. 
Starch-sugar,  s.    [Glucose.] 
Star9h,  v.t.    [Starch,  $.] 

1.  To  stiffen  with  starch. 

2.  To  make  stiff  and  heavy  with  starch. 
.  are  of  fibre  heavljy 

8tar9hed,  a.    [Eng.  starch;  -ed.} 

1,  Lilf  rally : 

*l.  Stiffened,  stiff,  stark. 

"  Wide  he  atar'd  and  starched  hair  did  stand." 

P.  Fletchtir  :  Purple  UtaiiU,  vll. 

2.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

"  Wlio?  This  in  the  starched  beard?" — Den  Jonton  : 
Every  Man  out  o/ his  Humour,  Iv.  4. 

II.  Fig. :  Formal,  stitf,  precise,  starchy. 

"  Does  the  Gi>Hpel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 
aqnee^.ed  conntcnance,  a  ntitf  formal  gait,  or  a  sin- 
gularity of  ttiajniera^"—Swi/C, 

*star9h'-ed-neS3,  s.  [Eng.  starched ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stale  of  being  starched  ;  stiff- 
ness in  manners;  formality,  preciseness. 

"Chancing  to  smile  at  the  moor's  deportment,  aa 
not  answering  to  the  (fixrcftcrfHCM  of  bis  own  nation." 
—L.  AUdison:    Went  Utxrbary,  p.  105. 

Starfh'-er,  s.  [Eng  starch:  -er.]  One  who 
starches ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  starch 
linen,  &c. 

"The  taylors.  gtarchtnrg,  semsters." 

Martton:  Com.  of  What  Tou  WUl. 

•  Starfh'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  starch,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
starch,  stiff,  or  formal  manner  ;  stiffly,  primly, 
precisely. 

"  I  might,  with  good  patience  ennueh,  talk  #ta«rfUy." 
—Swift :  LeUer  in  Sherid<in$  Life  (1701). 


*  starch' -ness,  a.  [Eng.  starch,  a.;  -nesM.] 
Stillness,  starcliedness,  preciseness. 

8tar9h'-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.  starch,  s.,  and  roort.'i 

Bot.:   Arujn  maculatum.     Named    because 

its  tubers  yielded  the  finest  starch  for  the 

ruffs  worn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    [Arum.] 

*  8tar9h'-y.  «.     [Eng.  starch,  a. ;  -y.) 

1.  Consisting  of  starch,  resembling  starch. 

2.  Stiff,  precise,  formal  in  manner,  prim. 

■'  Nothing  like  their  ttarih>/  doctors  (or  vimlty."— 
0.  Uliot  :  Mlddiffinarch,  ch.  ixil. 

*  star'-craft,    s.     [Eng.  s/ar,  s.,  and  craft.y 

Astrology. 

"  Under  the  selfsame  aspect  of  the  stars 
(O  frilsehood  of  all  ilnrcraft !)  we  were  boro." 

Tennj/soji :  The  Lover's  Tate,  1. 

stare  (1),  s.  [A.S.  st(F.r,  stcEru,  stearu  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  starri,  start;  Dan.  sttFT ;  Sw.  store; 
Ger.  staar ;  Lat.  sturnus.]  [Starling.]  A 
starling. 


stare  (2),  s.  [Stare,  v.]  The  act  of  one  who 
stares  ;  a  hxed  look  with  eyes  wide  open. 

"  with  a  dull  and  stupid  Uare." 

Churchill:  The  Ghost,  iv. 

Stare  (3),  "starr,  s.    [Ger.  storr  =  rigid.] 
Bot. :  Various  coarse  sea-side  grasses  and 
sedges;  spec.,  Psanima  arenaria^  Carex  aren- 
aria,  and  C.  vulgaris. 

Stare,  *Star-yn,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  starian  =: 
to  stiire  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stara,  stira;  Sw. 
stirra  ;  Dan.  sti7're  ;  Ger.  stieren.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 

1.  To  look  with  eyes  fixed  and  wide  open ; 
to  gaze  earnestly,  as  in  admiration,  wonder, 
surprise,  stupidity,  horror,  fright,  impudence, 
or  the  like  ;  to  fix  an  earnest  gaze  upon  some 
object. 

"  Wild  stared  the  Minstrel's  eyes  of  flame." 

iicott:  Gle/ifiTiUa. 

2.  To  stand  out  stitfly;  to  stand  on  end; 
to  be  stiff,  to  bristle. 

"  [Thou]  inakestmy  hair  to  stare." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  CCBSar,  iv.  8. 

II.  Art:  To  stand  out  with  undue  promi- 
nence. Used  of  any  feature  or  bit  of  Colour 
in  a  picture  that  claims  attention  when  it 
should  subserve  the  general  effect. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  look  earnestly  or  fixedly  at ; 
to  gaze  at  with  a  bold  or  vaeant  expression  ; 
to  atfect  or  influence  by  stoning,  as  to  drive 
away  or  abash.    (Followed  by  out  of.) 

"A  bear  ...  as  I  approached  with  my  present, 
threw  his  eyes  in  my  wny.  and  stared  me  out  of  my 
resij Ui t ion. "— J dJiiun  /  Quardiun. 

^  For  the  ditlerence  between  to  stare  and 
to  gape,  see  Gape. 

^  To  stare  in  the  face :  To  be  evident  before 
the  eyes  ;  to  be  clear  and  obvious.   {Lit.  djig.) 

"  This  terrible  object  stares  our  speculative  inquirer 
iti  the  face."— Botlni/hroke  :  The  Occasional  Writer. 

*Btar-ee',  s.     [Eng.  star(e);  -ee.]     A  person 

stared  at. 


Btar'-er,  s.     [Eng.  stare,  v. ;  -er.]    One   who 

stares. 

"  a  starer  is  not  usually  a  person  to  be  convinced 
by  the  reasoD  of  the  thing.'  —Steele:  Spectator,  No.  20. 

^Starfe,  pre(.  of  v.    [Starve.] 

*  star' -fill, "  star' -full,  a.   [Eng.  star ;  'full] 

starry.     (Sylvester:  Fotution,  S8y.) 

star'-gaz-er,  Starr e-gas-er,  5.   [Eng.  star 
(1),  s.,  and  gazer.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  gazes  at  the  stars  ; 
a  contemptuous  name  fnr  an  astrologer,  and 
sometimes  for  an  astronomer. 

"  Let  now  the   astrologers,   the    starregasera.    uid 
prognostiLatoura  stand  vp."— /«ii.  xlvii.  13.     (1583.) 

2.  Ichthy.  (P/.):  The  group  Uranoscopina 
(q.v). 

Star'-gaz-ing,  s.  &  o.    [Eng.  star  (1),  8.,  and 

gazing.] 

A,  As  ffubst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  ob- 
serving or  studying  the  stars  ;  astrology. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Looking  at,  observing,  or  ad- 
miring the  stars.    (Swift:  Eletjy  on  Partridge.) 

•atar-l-er,  s.     [Eng.  star  (l),  s.,  -ier.]    An 
astnmomer. 

"Without  any  maner  of  nlcite  of  starierM  lmagln*> 
clon,"— Chaucer :  Testament  of  Loue,  bk.  ilL 


boU.  ho^ ;  poiit,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  henqh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  L 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sloo  =  shun;  -flon,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -slons  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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staring— start 


Stal'-ing,  yr.  par.,  a.,  4  cuir.     [Stare,  I'.l 

A.  As  pr.  -par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gazing  fixedly  and  earnestly  with  widely 
opened  eyes. 

2.  St.inding  stiffly  np;   standing  on  end; 
bristling. 

3.  Very  bright,  glaring,  dazzling  :  as  staring 
colours. 

C.  As  adi>. :  Staringly. 

••  Stark.  .Mrinj  msd."       Drgdm :  Perttu>.  Kit.  y. 

Btai'-ing-ljr,  adt'.    [Ejig.  starUig:  -ly-]    In  a 
ltariiit;T»aiiner  ;  with  fixed  or  wild  look. 

•stark.  !'.(.    [Stark,  a.]    To  stiffen. 

••  11  horror  hare  Jot^'W';*^^  ■cl",!i"?'E.,.  v.  6. 

■tark.   'Starke,  a.  &  a<h>.     (A.S.   store; 
"t-h    with  Dut.  sterk:    Icel.  sterkr ;    Dan. 
ttierk  ;  Sw.  &  Ger.  stark.] 
A»  .^s  adjecliye  : 

1.  Stiff,  rigid,  as  in  death. 

•■»>"«■'  """'""AltLT*  1  «"ri'''-..  V-  »• 

2.  Stout,  strong,  powerful. 

••  Counted  was  buith  ivlght  and  'Mrh.^.  ^^^ 

•3.  Entire,  full,  perfect,  absolute. 

"  Consider  the  acurk  eecurlty 
The  commonwealth  Is  in  now.''  , 

Bert  Joii&on  .    Catulni,  i.  i. 

4    Mere,  gross,  downriglit,  pure. 
••He  is  >  .writ.  heretike."-Sir  T.  Hove:   WcrKa. 


•5.  Naked. 

•■1  stripped  and  dressed  pyselt.  «°'.- ;•*"?"■" 
Eoharm  li,  mybelns  ««r*.--lK.'poi.     ie«-r»  ..  25. 

B.  .4s  ads. :  Wholly,  absolutely,  entirely, 
completely,  purely. 

••The  courtiers  <.ho  ^tended  him,  ten  or  tjehe  In 
numl"r,  were  stark  naked."-J(iiciluiaj .■  BM.  Eng.. 

•stark-en,  f.f.  [Eng.  stark;  -m.]  To  make 
stiff;  to  itTlfen.  (Tai/tor:  £t(.«-.  (/.e  Fair,  iv.  4.) 

•stark'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stark;  -ly.]  Stiffly, 
strongly.  „   .  . 

••  When  ItUes  anrhly  In  the  traveller  e  bones. 
"°  Sftutop.  ■  Jfeusure/or  J/e1««re.  ir- 1 

•starK-ness,  *  starke-nesse,  s.     [Eng. 

siurfc  ;  -ness.]     Stillness,  rigidity. 

■•The  stlllnesse  and  ilart«/if <•«  of  the  tlmea.  -P. 
BMaiid  :  Plime.  hk.  xixl..  oh.  I. 

Star'-kv-ites,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Starky,  reetor  of  Charlin.h,  to  whom 
Prince  was  curate  in  1840.)    [Princeites.] 

Btstr'-Xesa   •ster-lesse,  *sterre-les,  a. 

"*^ng  '»;  (1)  s  T  -less.]  •Destitute  of  stars; 
haviiio  no  stars  visible  ;  not  starliglit. 

•■  l,ark,''waste.  and  .Ud.  under  tl^f^'^n^t  night 
atarfeM  expos d.  juutuit.A. 

•  star'-let,  s.    [Eng.  star  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 

■let.]    A  little  star. 
star'-Ught  (s'l  silent^  •  starr-llght,  s.&a. 

[Eng.  star(l),  s.,  and  iig/i(,  s.) 

A.  As  subst. :  The  light  emitted  by,  or  pro- 
ceeding from,  the  stars. 

••  Dark  m  comparison,  when  this  wsa  done, 
L'  moon  or  «-'.V«^^„u..-.i- »- ,  ,^,„,, 

B.  -43  adj. :   Lighted  by  tlie  stors,  or  by 
the  stars  only  ;  starlit. 

••  Owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  declare 
A  «.„ ;.!,«  '"""Kdir .■"n™'.''?  ««-i«<^  '•  "'• 

Star-like,  a.     (Eng.  star  (l),  s.,  and  like.] 

1.  Resembling  a  star  ;  radiated  like  a  stiir  ; 
stellated. 

'■  The  niEhtshade  tree  rises  with  a  wooden  stem 
peen  leaded  aSd  has  .tarlike  Sowere. ■'- J/o«.™r  ; 
Musttatidry. 

2.  Bright,  lustrous,  illustrious,  luminous. 

•*  Wlth'^^foWifte  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine; 
Shedding  bemguant  ^l'"";;:'^^^^,^ ,  ^,au,.. 

etar'-ling  (1),  *  ster-lyng,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
store  (1),  s.  (q.v.).]  .    3.   ..,     , 

OriiilTi.  •  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  tlie  genus  Sluriuis  (q.y.)  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  whcde  family  [Sturnid.^I,  but 
specifically  applied  to  Sturnvs  indqaris  the 
Common  Starling,  abundant  in  most  parts  of 
Britain  and  the  continent  otEurope,  frequently 
visiting  northern  Africa  in  its  winter  migra- 
tions. The  male  is  about  eight  inclies  long, 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  black,  glossed 
with  blue  and  purple,  the  feathers  except 
those  of  the  head  and  fore-neck,   having  a 


triangular  wliite  spot  on  the  tip.  The  female 
is  very  similar,  but  lias  tlie  feathers  tijqied 
with  broader  spots,  those  on  the  upper  parts 
being  liglit  brown.  Tlie  eggs  are  from  four  to 
six  in  number,  light  blue  in  colour,  and  are 
deposited  in  some  hole  or  crevice  on  a  scanty 
lining.  Starlings  feed  on  snails,  worms,  and 
insects;  thev  are  gregarious,  iinithig  in  large 
flocks,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
all  other  birds  bv  their  whirling  method  of 
fli"lit.  Tliey  become  exceedingly  familiar  in 
coiillnemeut,  and  disiilay  great  mutative 
powers,  learning  to  whistle  tunes  ami  to 
articulate  words  and  phrases  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. 

starllng-llke  birds,  s.  pL 

Oriiitli. :  The  sub-order  Stuiniformes  (q.v.). 

star'-ling(2),ster'-ling,s.  [Btym.  doubtful.] 
Hiidr  -eng. :  An  enclosure  consisting  of  piles 
driven  closely  together  into  the  bed  of  a  river, 
and  secured  bv  liorizontal  pieces  at  the  top. 
Tlie  space  between  the  rows  of  piling,  being 
flllcd  with  gravel  or  stone,  forms  an  effectual 
protection  for  the  foundation  of  a  pier. 

atar'-ling,  a.  &  s.    [Sterling,  a.] 
Star-lit, a.    [Eng.s(ar(l),s.,  andiif.l   Lighted 
by  the  stars  ;  starlight. 

Star'-OSt.    s.     [Polish.]     A  Polish  nobleman 

possessed   of   a   castle    or    domain    called  a 

SUtrosty  (q.v.). 
8tar'-6s-ty,  s.     [Polish.]     A  name  given  in 

Poland  to  a  castle  or  domain  conferred  on  a 

Bobleinan  for  life. 
Starred,  sterred,  a.    [Eng.  star  (i),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  studded  or  decorated  with  stars  ;    be- 
spangled. 

2.  Set  in  a  constellation. 

•'  Or  that  slamd  Ethlop  queen  that  strove 
To  act  her  beauty's  praise  .above  . 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  poweni  offended. 

'  Milton  :  It  Psiiseroto,  19. 

3.  Influenced   by  the  stars.     (Usually  in 
composition,  as  ill-storred.) 

••  starred  most  unluekily."' 

Shakeip.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  L  8. 

4.  Having  a  radiating  crack  or  flaw  ;  as,  A 
mirror  is  slurred. 

•  star'-ri-fy,  «star-rj?-fy.  v-t.    lEng.  star; 
i  connect. ;  suff.  -J,j.]    To  mark  with  a  star. 

••HU  forehead  iMrrwi'd." 

Sj/lwUtr :  BandieCrajt*.  4li 

Star'-rl-neSS,  s.      [Eng.  starry;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  starry. 
star'-ry,  *  star-rle,  a.    [Eng.  star  (l), s.;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding    with    stars;     studded    or 
adorned  with  stars. 

••  At  once  the  lour  spretd  onttt.lr  f  J,""* ';',°g,. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  proceeding  from  stars  ; 
steilar,  stellary. 

3.  Shining  like  stars  ;  bright,  brilliant. 

••The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dj?es. 

His  raluOows  and  his  starry  eyes. 
Cowpi^ :  .Mrs.  Slmtagucs  Feather  Banjxngi. 

•4.  Connected  with  the  stars.     (Byron.) 
5    Havinf'  ravs  radiating  like  those  of  a 
staf  ;  shaped  like  a  star  ;  stellate,  stelliform. 

Starry  puff-ball,  s. 

Bo(. :  The  genus  Geaster  or  Geastmm  (q.v.). 

•  Star'-shine,  s.    [Eng.  sfor,  s.,  and  shine.] 
The  light  of  the  stars. 

••  Neither  noontide  nor  sfar.Tiinc  .  j  . 
Might  pierce  the  regal  ttnenient. 

Start,  •  sterte  (pa.  t.  •  stirte,  •  storle,  'sturte, 
s("'.0  I'.i.  ■S'  '.  [Cf.  Dut.  s(orte«  =  to  pre- 
cipitate, to  plunge,  to  rush  ;  Dan.  s(«rte  =  to 
fal,  to  hurl;  Sw.  s(drt<i  =  to  cast  down,  to 
mill ;  Ger.  sturxn  =  to  hurl,  to  precipitate, 
Ui  ruin  ;  Low  Ger.  steerten  =  to  flee.] 
A,  /iitran^itive: 

1    To  make  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  move- 
ment ;  to  move  suddenly  and  spasmodically, 
as  with  a  twitch  ;  to  make  a  sudden  and  in- 
voluntary movement  with  the  body,  as  in 
surprise,  fear,  pain,  or  other  feehng  or  emo- 
tion. .  ^,     ... 
"Starting  is  both  an  apprehension  of    the  thing 
feared  lanfln  that  kind,  it  Is  a  motion  of  'brmk.ngl ; 
and  likowlso  an  inquisition,  in  the  Iwglnumg.  «h«t 
?S,  matter  should  &  land  in  that  l"";^  ''„'„'„» j^i^^f, 

^,j[e3^'^v;;"  hK"i:"'^-;s  ?;rip^u^« 

M.  erection  of  the  spirit,  to  attend.''-«oco».-   ^at. 
Hiit.,  5  713. 


*  2.  To  shrink,  to  wince. 

••  with  trial  fire  touch  ine  his  finger  end  ; 
If  he  be  cliiisU.  the  flauie  will  back  descana, 
And  turn  him  to  no  paiu  :  but,  if  he  Aart, 
It  la  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Shakesp.  ■  ilerrff  Wiva,  V.  5. 

3  To  move  suddenly  ;  to  rise  and  movo 
abruptly  ;  to  make  a  smlden  or  unexpected 
change  of  place  ;  to  spring  from  a  place  or 
position, 

■•  From  her  betuiuliled  couch  she  itartetJi-" 

.'makesp  :  Rape  of  I.iicrece.  1.037. 

4.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  course,  as  a 
race,  a  journey,  or  the  like  ;  to  begin  or  enter 
upon  any  career,  enterprise,  or  pursuit:  as. 
To  start  in  a  race,  to  start  in  business,  &c. 

6.  To  be  moved  from  a  fixed  position  ;  to 
lose  hiild  ;  to  be  dislocated. 

■•You  must  look  to  see  another  plank  in  the  Stat*. 
vessel  start  ere  long."-.S"Utftev  ■  Utters,  iv.  65. 

6.  To  change  condition  at  once  ;  to  make  a 
sudden  or  instantaneous  change. 
B.  Transitive : 
I.  Onlhiary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  to  start ;  to  disturb  suddenly  ; 
to  startle. 

••  Dlreness  familiar  to  my  slaughfrons  thoughta, 
Cannot  ouce  start  me."       Shakesp. :  Aiaebrth.  V.  6. 

2.  To  cause  to  start  or  move  suddenly  from 
concealment ;  to  cause  to  rise  and  flee  or  fly. 

••The  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hara.^' 

shakesp. :  1  Beitry  I  v.,  1.  8. 

*  3.  To  produce  to  view  suddenly  ;  to  raise 
or  conjure  up. 

••  Brutus  will  Stan  a  spirit  aa  soon  as  Cresar." 

Sttakesp.  :  Julias  Ctesar,  1.  2. 

4.  To  move  suddenly  from  its  place  ;  to 
cause  to  lose  its  hold  ;  to  dislocate. 

••  One  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the 
clavicle  fnim  the  atemon."— n'i<e'n«n  ■■  Margery. 

5  To  give  the  signal  to  for  beginning  a 
race  ;  to  act  as  a  starter  to  :  as,  To  start  com- 
petitors. 

6.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  raise,  to  allege. 
••What  exception  can  possibly  he  started  a«ainet 

this  statiiig?^'— ffu'nmo/iii. 

7.  To  invent  or  discover  ;  to  originate. 
••The  sensual  men  acree  in  piirsnit  of  every  plea- 
sure they  can  start." -Tfmple. 

8.  To  set  in  motion  ;  to  set  agoing :  as.  To 
start  an  engine. 

9.  To  begin,  to  commence  ;  to  put  in  opera, 
tion. 

■'Starting  a  loan.offlce.  and  caUlng  himself  Blythe." 
—  Victoria  ilagazi'te,  Nov..  188(1.  p.  33. 

II.  iVaut. ;  To  empty,  as  liquor  from  a  cask ; 
to  pour  out. 

4  (1)  To  start  after:  To  set  out  in  pursuit 
of;  to  follow. 

(2)  To  start  against :  To  set  up  as  a  candi- 
date in  opposition  to  ;  to  oppose. 

(S)  To  start  art  anchor  : 

Nant.:  To  make  it  lose  its  hold  of  the 
ground. 

(4)  Ta  start  a  tack  (or  a  sheet) : 
Naut.   To  slack  it  off  a  little. 

(5)  To  start  for :  To  set  out  for ;  to  become 
a  candidate  or  competitor  for. 

(0)  To  start  up :  To  rise  suddenly,  as  from 
a    s.-at  or  couch ;    to    come    suddenly  into 
notice  or  importance. 
start  (1),  '  stert  (l),  s.    [Start,  v.] 

1.  Oriliitary  Language : 

1  A  sudden,  involuntary  motion,  twitch, 
or  spring,  caused  by  surprise,  fear,  pain,  or 
the  like. 

••The  fright  awakened  Arelte  with  as(ar(.^ 

Drj/den  :  Palamon  £  Arcite,  1.  556. 

2.  A  sudden  voluntary  movement,  or  change 
of  place  or  position. 

3.  A  quick  movement,  as  the  recoil  of  an 
elastic  body  ;  a  shoot  or  spring. 

••In  strings,  the  more  tl.ey  are  wound  up  and 
Btralued.  an.l  thereby  give  a  m.Te  quic-k.M.r  back, 
the  more  treble  is  the  sound,  —liaeon :  Jfat.  Btst. 

♦  4.  A  bursting  forth  ;  a  sally. 

••  Several  starts  of  fancy,  off-hand,  look  well  enough  ; 
but  b"™tl.era  to  ti.e  test,  and  there  Is  nothing  la 
•e^."—L'Ettrango :  Patties. 

5  A  sudden  fit ;  a  spasmodic  effort ;  a 
sudden  action  followed  by  intermission. 

••  She  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly." 

Shakesj.. :  Twel/tti  A  ijht,  II.  a. 

6  A  sudden  beginning  of  action  or  motion ; 
a  sudden  rousing  to  action  ;  the  setting  or 
something  agoing. 

••  How  much  had  I  to  do  to  cAlm  his  ni?6.l 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  «art  aga  n 

Shakes/). :  Bamlet.  Iv.  7. 


ate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  iSll.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel   her,  fere 
or.  w6;e.  wqU.  work.  wh6.  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  quite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
'sjhrltm.    89.  oe  =  e:  ey  =  a:  (iu  =  kw. 
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7,  Firsi  motion  from  a  place  ;  first  motion 
In  a  race  or  the  like  ;  the  act  of  settiug  out ; 
ontset. 

"  The  eager  dogs  upou  tlie  start  do  dmw. 

Drayton:  I'oly-Olbion.  s,  23, 

8.  A  starting-post. 

"Capital 'vantage  croiind  for  apectators.  especially 
If  the  sf.irr  aud  DniBli  nnd  the  club  raita  be  placed  at 
the  west  end."— /'ie/(i,  Feb.  id,  1B87. 

II.  Hydraul.  :  One  of  the  partitions  which 
determine  the  form  of  the  bucket  in  an  over- 
shot wheel. 

If  To  get  (or  hare)  the  start :  To  be  before- 
hand ;    to  gain  the  advantage  in  a  similar 
undertaking  ;  to  get  ahead.     (Followed  by  of.) 
"  She  might  have  forsaken  hira  if  he  had  not  got  the 
^art o/hev."—/}rT/den :  Virgil;  ^£neid.     (Dedic) 

start  (2),  *  Stert  (2),  s.    [  A.S.  steort  =  a  tail ; 
Icel.  slerti;  O.   Dut.  steert ;  Dut.  stert;  Low 
Ger.  steerd;  Ger.  sterz ;  Dan.  stiert;  Sw.  stjert.] 
L  Ordinary  LaTtgnage : 

•  1.  A  tail ;  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

2.  Something  resemblin"  a  tail,  as  the 
handle  of  a  plough.    (ProvJ) 

n.  Mining :  The  lever  of  a  crab  or  gin,  to 
which  the  horse  is  attaclied. 

Start'-er,  s.      [Eng.  start,  V. ;  -er.'] 

1.  One  who  ftet:a  out  or  starts  on  a  race,  a 
journey,  or  the  like. 

*■  II I  had  been  asked  to  make  out  a  list  of  probable 
ttarters.  I  Bhouhl  certainly  have  included  all  those 
mentioned."— ^e/erf*?.  April  17.  1887. 

2.  One  who  or  tliat  which  sets  persons  or 
things  in  motion  ;  specif.,  a  person  who  gives 
the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a  race  ;  au  ap- 
paratus for  giving  an  initial  motion  to  a 
machine,  especially  such  as  may  be  at  rest  on 
a  dead  centre. 

"  Only  M  couple  of  the  twenty-one  coloored  on  the 
■ard  faced  the  ttarter."— Field,  Oct.  3.  1835. 

•  3.  A  dog  that  rouses  game. 

*'  There  were  two  varieties  of  this  kind,  the  firat 
BBed  in  hawking,  to  spring  the  game,  which  are  the 
eame  with  our  startert."—f^ennant:  Britith  Zoology; 
The  Dog. 

*  4.  One  who  shrinks  from  his  purpose ; 
one  who  suddenly  moves  or  suggests  a  ques- 
tion or  an  objection. 

5.  A  beginning;  a  first  effort;  as,  this  will 
do  for  a  starter.     (CoUoq.) 

•  Start'-fiil.  a.  [Eng.  start  (1),  s. ;  -/iil(l).]  Apt 
to  stiirt ;  skittish. 

••■Where  dost  thou  delight  to  dwell? 
With  maida  of  honour,  start/ al  virpin  ?" 

Wolcott :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  17t 

•  Start'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  start/id;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  startful ;  skit- 
tishness  ;  aptness  to  start. 

Start'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Start,  v.] 
Starting-bar,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  hand-lever  for  starting  the 
valve-gear  of  a  steam  engine. 

Starting-bolt,  s.    A  drift-bolt  (q.v.). 

*  starting -hole,  s.  A  loophole,  an 
evasion,  a  subterfuge. 

"What  starting-hole  canst  thou  now  find  out?"— 
Shakesp. :  l  Denry  /r,,  il.  4. 

Starting-place,  s.  A  place  at  which  a 
start  or  beginning  is  made;  a  starting-point. 

{penluun.) 

Starting  -  point,  s.  The  point  from 
which  anything  starts;  a  point  of  departure. 

Starting-post,  s.  A  post,  stake,  barrier, 
&c.,  from  which  competitors  start  in  a  race. 

Starting-price,  s. 

Racing :  The  odds  on  or  against  a  horse  at 
the  time  of  sfctrting. 

•'  A  little  jade  of  a  mare,  whose  ttartim-prire  had 
been  16  to  1,  took  the  lead,  aud  held  it,' —Saturday 
Review,  Nov.  2&.  1862,  p.  Ti>2. 

K  Used  also  adjectively. 

••  Making  stay -at-home  startii^-price  bookmakers 
amart."— AVe'ee,  April  17.  1887. 

Starting-valve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  small  valve  used  in  starting 
the  main  valves  of  large  steam  engines  when 
Betting  the  engine  to  work. 

Starting- wheel,  s. 

Steain-cng.  :  A  wheel  operating  the  valves 
in  starting  the  engine. 

•  Start'-ing-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  starting;  -ly.] 
By  sudden  fits  ;  by  fits  and  starts  ;  spasmodi- 
cally, abruptly. 

"  Why  do  you  apeak  bo  startingly  ?  " 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  IIL  4. 


*  Start'-ish,  a,  (Eng.  start,  v. ;  -ish.]  Apt  to 
start ;  skittish,  shy.    (Said  of  horses.) 

Star-tie,  ster-tle.  stir-tie,  v.i.  &  t.    [A 

frequent,  from  start,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  move  spasmodically  or  abruptly ;  to 
start. 

■■  The  ttartlinff  horaea  plunged  and  flunc. 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  ttlcs.  v.  SI. 

2.  To  nin,  as  cattle  stung  by  the  gad-lly. 

•■  Or  by  Madiid  he  takes  the  rout  .  .  . 
Or  down  Italian  ^'\&\a  start  leu." 

Burns :  Two  Dogs. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  start;  to  excite  by  sudden 
alarm,  surprise,  or  the  like  ;  to  alarm,  to 
shock,  to  fright. 

"  The  BHppoflition  at  leaat,  that  angeU  do  aometimes 
assume  builiea,  needs  not  startle  us."— iocAe."  Human 
Undent.,  bk.  it.  cb.  xxiit 

*  2.  To  deter,  to  move  ;  to  cause  to  deviate. 

•'  His  known  afTectiona  to  the  king's  servlt-e,  from 
which  it  WAS  not  possible  to  reuiOTe  or  ttartle  him.' 
—Clarendon:  Civil  War, 

*  star'-tle,  s.  IStartle,  b.]  A  start,  a  fright ; 
a  sudden  motion  or  shock  caus'-d  by  an  un- 
expected alarm,  surprise,  or  the  like. 

Start'-ling,  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Startle,  v.\ 

A.  Aspr.  x<ar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Impressing  suddenly  with  fear 
or  surjirise  ;  strongly  exciting  or  surjjrising. 

"  It  m.iy  now  perh.^p3  be  a  sturtling  thought,  that 
they  are  Just  upon  the  edge  of  eteTinty."—Qilpiit : 
Sermons,  vol.  ilL,  ser.  22. 

Start'-ling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  startling;  -ly.] 
In  a  startling  manner  ;  so  as  to  startle. 

"Whirling  with  sfartlingly  sharp  twists  down  a 
steep  zigziig.   — £113.  lUitstr.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1B84.  p.  697. 

*  Start'-lish,  a.  [Eng.  startJ{e);  -isA.]  Apt 
to  start ;  startish,  shy,  skittish. 

*  Start'-Up,  •  Stert-up,  5.  &  a.  [Eng.  start, 
v.,  and  up.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  suddenly  comes  into  notice  or 
importance ;  an  upstart. 

"  That  young  startup  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw."—iAafces/*.  .■  Afuck  Ado  About  Nothing,  i,  8. 

2,  A  kind  of  rustic  shoe  with  a  high  top  or 
half  gaiter. 

"  Fie  upon  't,  whata  thread  "s  here  1  a  poor  cobler's  wife 
Would  make  a  finer  to  aew  a  clown's  rent  sturtitp." 
Ford:  Picture,  v.  1. 

B,  As  adj.:  Suddenly  coming  into  notice 
or  importance ;  upstart. 

"  Father  Falconara's  startup  ioXLT—WatpoU :  CattU 
of  Otraut>,  cIl  iv. 

Star-va'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  starv(e);  ■ation.'l 
According  to  Horace  Walpole  (Letters,  ii.  39i5) 
it  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards 
Viscount  Melville,  in  a  debate  on  American 
afi'airs  in  1775,  and  in  consequence  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  Starvation  Dundas.]  The 
state  of  starving  or  of  being  starved ;  ex- 
treme suffering  from  cold  or  the  want  of  food. 

starve,  *Sterve  (pa.  t.  *star/,  starved),  v.i. 
&  /.  [A.S.  steorfaii  (pa.  t.  stearf,  pa.  par. 
storfcn)  =  tn  die  ;  ster/an  =  to  kill ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  sterven  (pa.  t.  sticrf,  storf,  pa.  par.  ge- 
storven);  Ger.  sterben,  (pa.  t.  starb,  pa.  par. 
gestorben.] 

A,  Intransitive: 

*l.  To  die,  to  perish. 

"  He  that  sCarf  for  oar  redemption." 

Chaucer  J  C.  T..  4,988. 

2,  To  perish  with,  or  suffer  extremely  from 
hunger  ;  to  suffer  extreme  want ;  to  be  very 
indigent. 

"  But.  said  the  Pharisee.  If  you  tell  your  poor  lather 
you  intended  to  dedicate  your  money  to  holy  usea, 
you  may  let  him  starve." — Oilpin:  Sermons,  vol.  iii., 
eer.  e. 

3.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold  ;  to  suffer  ex- 
treme cold.    (Prov.) 

"  Have  I  seen  the  naked  starve  for  cold, 
While  avarice  my  charity  controlled  ?" 

Sandys:  Paraphrase. 

*4.  To  be  hard  put  to  it,  through  want  of 
anything. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  kill  or  distress  with  hunger;  to  dis- 
tress or  subdue  with  famine. 

■■  1  am  starved  for  meat." 
Sha/iesp.  -■  Taming  of  the  Shrfto,  Iv.  8. 

2.  To  kill,  afflict,  or  destroy  with  cold. 

"  The  air  hath  starred  the  roses  in  her  cheeks." 
Shiikci/r.:  Tioo  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  destroy  by  want  or  deprivation  of 
anything. 


4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigour ;  to  pa- 
ralyze. 

"  Tlui  powera  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  dlauM, 
and  bavf  )oHt  that  reach  and  stroii^Ul  wUcd  lUton 
llttid  them  to  recoiv*!."— L«cA«. 

starve-acre,  s. 

Bot. :  lianuiiculus  arvensia.  So  called  fVom 
its  impoverishing  the  soil,  or  indicating  that 
the  land  is  poor.    {Britten  i&  lluUaiid.) 

starved,  pa.  par.  »fc  a.     [Starve,  v.] 

A,  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Less  perfectly  developed  than  is 
usual  with  plants  of  the  same  family,  as  the* 
lower  scales  of  a  cyperaceous  plant,  which 
produce  no  flowers. 

Starve'-lihg,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  stcurve;  dimin. 
sutf.  -ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hungry,  lean ;  pining  with 
want. 

*•  And  aarveling  famine  comes  of  large  expense." 
Itp.  n<iH:  SntxriS.  IL  L 

B.  As  eubst. :  An  animal  or  plant  thin, 
lean,  and  weak  through  want  of  nutriment. 

"But  there  are,  apai-t  from  tlils  iiredatory  claas, 
plenty  of  deserving  sUirvvhngg  who  might  honestly  b» 
relieved. '—C/6Mro«r,  Nov.  16,  lii85. 

* star'-wg.rd,  a.  [Eng.  s^fir  (1),  s. ;  -ward.] 
Pointing  or  reaching  towards  the  stars  or  sky. 

"I  clomb  thy  starward  peak  not  ImiK  ago." 

Blackie  :  Lays  of  Highlands,  ic.  (k  01 

Star'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  star  (1),  s.,  and  woTt.\ 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  popular  name  for  (a)  The  genua 
Stellaria,  (6)  Aster  Tripoiium,  (e)  Hdonias 
dioica.     {Britten  £  Holland.) 

(2)  PI. :  The  CallitrichaceiS  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Cii(nillta 
asteris. 

Stas'-is,  5.  [Gr.  o-ratrt?  (5(0515)  =  a  placing,  a 
setting,  a  standing.]    [Static] 

Pathol.  :  Stagnation  of  the  blnod  or  other 
fluid  in  a  vessel  of  the  body,  from  the  cessa- 
tion or  slowness  of  its  movement. 

Stass'-fui*t-ite,  s.  [After  Stassfurt,  Prussia, 
where  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  {Min.).^ 

Min. :  Named  in  the  belief  that  it  was  9 
hydrous  boracite  (q.v.),  but  since  sliown  to 
contain  chloride  of  magnesia,  which  is  very 
deliquescent.     Is  a  massive  boracite. 

*8tat'-al,  a.  [Eng.  statie);  -a^.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  a  state,  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  government. 

Stat'-ant,  a.     [Lat.  s(o  =  to  stand.]    [Posi.] 

*  Sta-tar'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  s/rttariiw  =  station- 
ary ;  i;(o  =  to  "stand.]   Steady,  well-disciplined. 

"  A  detachment  of  your  stuturian  soMif  rs  to  escort 
htm  into  tlie  regions  of  physiulogy  and  pathology."— 
Search :  Light  of  Aafure,  voL  ii.,  pt  it.,  cb,  xxiii. 

•  sta-tar'-i-an-ly,   adv.      [Eng.  statarian: 

-ly.]     In  a  statarian  manner. 

"Your  akinnishlng  partit-a  .  - .  shall  never  drive  my 
itatarianli/  disciplined  b;tttallioii  from  its  gmuud."— 
Snarch:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  IL.  pt,  11.,  ch.  liii. 

•sta'-tar-y,  a.      [Lat  statarius.]     Fixed, 

settled.' 

"The  set  and  statnr y  i\m^B  o{  paring  of  Jinili.  and 
cutting  of  hair,  is  thouniit  by  army  ii  point  of  cou- 
sideratiou."— Zfrowfie.-   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxl 

State,  •  Stat,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  estat  (Fr.  etat)  = 
estate,  case,  nature,  from  Lat.  statutn.  accus, 
of  s/«(it«  =  condition,  from  stotum,  sup.  of 
Sto  =  to  stand  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estado;  ItaL  stato. 
Slate  and  estate  are  doublets.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Condition  as  detennined  by  circumstances 
of  any  kind ;  the  condition  or  circumstances 
of  any  being  or  thing  at  any  given  time ;  posi- 
tion. 

"I  all  alone  heweep  my  outcast.  .Tfi^f." 

,s/(((A(*/i.  .■  Sonnet  W. 

2.  Kank,  condition,  standing,  quality. 

"  Had  he  matched  according  to  hia  xtitte." 

Shakesp. .  a  Bemg  17..  IL  2. 

*3.  A  seat  or  chair  of  dignity  ;  a  throne. 

"This  chair  shall  be  my  stuti;  this  dagger  mf 
Bceiytte." —Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  /!'.,  ii.  4. 

•4.  A  canopy  ;  a  covering  of  state. 

"  His  high  throne,  which  under  state 
Of  ricliest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 
Was  plac'd  in  regal  lustre."     SiUton:  P.  L.,  X.  4tL 

5.  Royal  or  gorgeous  pomp ;  splendour; 
appearance  of  greatness. 

"High  on  a  throne  of  royal  staia.' 

Alitton:  P.  £..IL1. 


bSa,  b6^;  p^t.  j6^\i  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  5I1U1,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  ?enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
^lian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  sh^ ;  -flon,  -slon  =  zhon.   -oious,  -tlous,  -Bions  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  b9l«  d^L 
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•6.  Dignity  of  deportment. 

••  with  what  great  Hate  he  heArd  their  emhuasy." 
Khaketp.  :  Bettry  V.,  ii.  4. 

•7.  A  person  of  high  rank.    {Milton:  P.L., 
•g.  Estate,  possession. 

'■Stroue  waa  thelr.plot. 
Their  $tates  faroff,  auj  they  of  wnry  wit" 

Daniel.    iTodd.) 

9.  One  of  the  separate  common^vealths  which 
are  combined  to  form  the  United  Stites  of 
Amerit-a,  each  of  which  stands  in  certain 
relatiuns  of  Bubordiuatinu  to  the  central  or 
national  government,  but  poBsesses  nn  inde- 
pendent power  as  concerns  its  internal  aftnirs: 
as,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  original 
thirteen  of  these  were  separate  colonies,  which 
combined  in  revolt  against  Great  Britain,  and 
afterwards  associated  into  a  federal  reimhlic,  to 
which  new  states  have  been  added  till  they 
now  nunilxT45.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  may 
Boon  be  made  states,  leaving  only  2  territories. 

10.  Any  body  of  men  constituting  a  commu- 
nity of  a  particular  character  in  virtue  of 
certain  political  privileges,  who  partake  either 
directly  or  by  representation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  ;  an  estate  :  as,  Tlie 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  Com- 
mons are  tlie  states  (or  estates)  of  the  realm 
in  Great  Britain. 

11.  (PL):  The  legislative  body  in  the  island 
of  Jersey.  It  consists  of  lifty-flve  persons, 
including  the  Bailitf  of  the  island,  who  is  ex 
ojlcio  president. 

"  The  States  of  Jersey  ou  Monday  passed  a  meAsmv 
to  enable  laodlords  to  evict  refractory  tenauis." — 
Reynolds'  Newspaper,  Feb.  13,  ISST. 

i[  States-General:  The  bodies  that  consti- 
tute the  legislature  of  a  country,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  assemblies  of  provinces; 
specitically,  the  name  given  to  the  legislative 
assembiies  of  France  before  the  revolution 
of  1789,  and  to  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

12.  A  whole  people  united  into  a  body 
politic;  a  civil  and  self-governing  community. 
(Often  witli  tU). 


13.  The  power  wielded  by  the  government 
of  a  country  ;  the  civil  power,  often  as  con- 
trasted witli  ecclesiastical. 

"  TIte  same  crimiiial  may  be  absolved  by  the  church, 
knd  condeiuiied  by  the  state;  abaulved  or  pardoiied  by 
tbe  state,  yet  ceuaured  by  the  chmch." — Letlej/. 

*  11.  A  republic,  as  opposed  to  a  monarchy. 

*  15  Stationary  point  or  condition  ;  crisis, 
height ;  point,  as  that  of  maturity  between 
growth  and  decline,  or  as  that  of  crisis  be- 
tween the  increase  and  the  abating  of  a 
disease. 

"  Tumours  have  their  several  degrees  aud  time* :  as 
begiuiiiug,  augment,  state,  aud  aeclination. " — Wise- 
man :  Surge?-}/. 

*  16.  That  which  is  stated  or  expressed  in 
wonls  or  tigures  ;  a  statement ;  a  document 
containing  a  statement. 

"  He  put  on  his  spectacles  and  sate  down  to  examine 
Mr.  Owens  states."— Scott :  liob  Roy,  ch.  xxiv. 

Ba  As  adjective: 

1.  Pert:\iuing  to,  or  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity or  body  politic  ;  public. 

2.  Used  on,  or  intended  for  occasions  of 
fitate  or  ceremony  :  as,  a  state  carriage. 

*3.  Stately.     (Spenser:  Shep.  Cal. ;  Sept.) 
•[f    For   the  difference  between    state   and 
$Uuation,  see  Situation. 

state-ball,  s.  A  ball  given  by  a  sove- 
reign or  viceroy. 

state-barge,  s.  A  royal  barge ;  a  barge 
Used  on  occasions  of  state. 

state-bed,  s.  An  elaborately-carved  or 
decorated  bed. 

state-carriage,  s.  The  can-iage  used  by 
B  sovereign,  prince,  or  any  public  official  on 
occasions  of  state. 

state-craft,  s.  The  art  of  conducting 
state  affairs ;  state-management,  statesman- 
ship. 

"  He  had  gained  two  kingdoms  by  state-craft,  and 
k  third  by  conquest."— .l/rtc«u^a^  ."  Stst.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

state-criminal,  s.  One  who  commits 
an  otfeuce  against  the  state ;  a  political  of- 
fender. 

state-house,  s.  The  building  in  which 
the  legislature  of  a  state  holds  its  sittings  ; 
the  capitol  of  a  state. 

State-monger,  s.  One  who  dabbles  or 
is  versed  in  state  affairs. 


State-paper,  s.  A  paper  or  document 
relating  to  the  interests  or  government  of  a 

state. 

state  -  prison,  s.  A  prison  or  j.'iil  in 
which  slate-criminals  are  conhned.  In  Amer- 
ica, the  name  given  to  a  public  prison  or 
penitentiary. 

state -prisoner,  <■  A  state-criminal ;  a 
political  offender. 

State  Rights,  s.  Those  rights  and 
privileges  not  epecially  delegated  by  the  Con- 
Btitution  to  the  Unite<l  Stafee  (Jovernment,  nor 
yet  prohibited  by  it  to  the  individual  States. 
LV.  S.  Constitutional  Law.) 

State-room,  s. 

1.  A  maguiticent  room  in  a  palace  or  gre;it 
house. 

2.  A  small  cabin,  usually  for  two  persons, 
and  elegantly  fitted  up,  on  a  steamer. 

"Leading  to  the  ladies'  saloon  aud  state-rooms  mhI 
the  state-room  of  the  owuer."— Century  Majaztne, 
Dec.  1878.  p.  606. 

3.  An  apartment  in  a  railway  sleeping-car. 

State  Sovereignty,  s.  The  theory 
uplH'ld  by  the  secessiimists,  that  eovereit::nty 
ultimately  resides,  not  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  people  of 
each  separate  State. 

state-SWOrd,  s.  A  sword  used  on  state 
oci-asions,  being  borne  befire  the  sovereign 
by  a  person  of  high  rank.  Called  also  ft  Sword 
of  State. 

state-trial,  <.  A  trial  for  a  political 
offence,  astrfason. 

Staters  evidence,  s.  Testimony  in- 
troduced by  the  State  prosecutor;  also,  evideuco 
tendered  by  an  accomplice  in  a  crime. , 

States-General,  s.  pi   [State,  s.,  10.  %.] 

state,  v.t    [State,  s.] 

'  1,  To  set,  to  settle,  to  fix,  to  establish. 
[Stated.]    (Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  107.) 

2.  To  express  or  declare  the  particulars  of; 
to  set  down  in  detail  or  in  gross ;  to  make 
known  specifically ;  to  represent  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of ;  to  declare  fully  in  words  ;  to 
narrate,  to  recite. 

"  Many  other  Inconveniencea  there  are  eonsequent 
to  this  stating  of  this  question." — Hammond .  \yorks, 
i.  462. 

Staf-ed,  pa.  par,  &  a.     [State,  v,] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Settled  ;  regular ;  occurring  at  regular 
intervals  ;  not  occasional. 

Meu  should  assemble  at  stated  Intervals  for  the 
>lic  wt 
,  ser.  21. 

2.  Fixed,  established,  settled  :  as,  a  stated 
salary. 

*Stat'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stated;  -ly.)  At 
stated  or  settled  times  ;  at  certain  intervals  ; 
regularly. 

state '-li-ness.  *  state-11-nesse,  *  state- 

ly-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  stately  ;  -iiess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  stately  ;  loftiness  of  mien  or 
manner;  dignity,  niajestic  appearance. 

"In  beautie  and  sttitelinesse  of  building  .  .  .  there 
W.13  not  any  other  in  the  realme  comparable."— 
Holinshed  :  /iicfuird  II.  (an.  1S81). 

state' -ly,  o.  &  adv.    [Eng.  state;  •■ly.'\ 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  August,  grand,  noble  ;  having  a  noble  or 
dignified  appearance. 

"  Now  la  the  stately  column  broke." 

Scott:  Marmio'i.i.    (Introd.) 

2.  Elevated  or  dignified  in  sentiment ;  ma- 
gisterial. 

"He  maintaing  majestv  In  the  midat  of  plainness, 
and  is  stately  without  sunhitlon." —Dryden.     [Todd.) 

*B,  As  adv. :  In  a  stately  manner;  statelily, 
loftily.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  201.) 

State'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  state,  v. ;  -ment.] 

1,  The  act  of  stating,  declaring,  reciting,  or 
presenting  verbally  or  on  paper. 

2.  That  which  is  stated,  declared,  or  re- 
cited ;  the  embodiment  in  language  of  facts 
or  opinions  ;  a  narrative,  a  declaration,  a  re- 
cital. 

Stat'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  stat(e),v.;  -er.]  One 
who  states. 


•  sta'-ter  (2),  s.    [Gr.] 

Nuinis. :  The  name  of  certain  coins  current 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Macedonia.     The  gold 
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Stater  of  Athene  was  worth  about  54.00;  the 
silver  stater  about  88  cents,  and  the  Macedonian 
gold  stater  about  §5.25. 

States'-man, s.     [Eng.  states,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment; one  eminent  for  political  abihty ;  a 
politician,  in  the  bebt  sense. 

"  The  wurd  statea?n^n,  1b  nf  great  latitude,  Bometlmet 
sl^nifyiut;  such  who  are  able  t-j  luxuage  otficea  ot  stat^ 
thuu^li  never  actually  called  thereunto." — FuUtr: 
Worthies,  ch.  vi. 

2.  One  employed  in  the  administration  ol 
the  affairs  of  government. 

"  It  ia  a  weakness  which  attends  hlc^h  and  low  ;  tb« 
stntes'n-m  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  jeasant 
who  guides  the  plough."— .SoufA. 

3.  A  small  landholder,  as  In  Cumberland. 
(Pror.) 

States'-man-like,  a,   [Eng.  statesm/in ;  -likeJ] 

1,  Worthy  of  or  becoming  a  statesman. 

"Thta  great  land  question  should  be  dealt  with  in  • 
ttatetnnaiiiiken\AUQi:iT."— Daily  Telegraph,  Hept.  2;i.  1BB6. 

2.  Having  the  manner  or  experience  of  a 
statesman. 

States' -man-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  statesman;  -ly.] 
In  a  stat''snianlike  manner;  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting a  statesman ;  like  a  statesman. 

states' -man-sfaip, 5-  [Eng. statesman;  -ship.] 
The  qualifii-aliniis  or  occup;ition  of  a  states- 
man ;  iii'liiical  skill  or  experience. 


*States'-'WO-man,  s.  [Eng.  s^a^e,  andu'oma»u) 
A  woman  who  meddles  in  public  affairs. 


Stat'-lC,  *  Stat'-ick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  o-rariKoc 
(stilt i kos)  =.  a.t  a  standstill,  from  araTos  (statos) 
=  placed,  standing,  from  trra-  (sta-),  root  of 
to-TTj^t  (histemi)  =  to  stand.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Statical  (q.v.X 

B,  As  siihsL  :  [Statics]. 

stat'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  static;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equill* 
brium. 

2.  Acting  by  mere  weight,  without  pro- 
ducing motion  :  as,  statical  pressure. 

statical-electricity,  s.     [Frictional- 

ELECTRICITY.] 

Statical-figure,  5. 

Physics:  The  figure  which  results  from  the 
equilibrium  of  forces:  as,  the  st*ttical  figure 
of  the  earth.    (Lyell.) 

StS-t'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  statical;  -ly.]  In 
a  statical  manner  ;  according  to  statics. 

St3.t'-I-ce,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-TaTt»c^  (statikB) 
=  an  astringent  herb,  probably  Armeria 
inaritima.] 

Bot.  :  Sea-lavender  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Staticeae  (q.v.).  Perennial  herbs,  with  radical 
leaves,  and  unilateral  spikes  on  a  i>atiicled 
se;ipe  ;  calyx  funnel-shaped,  plaited,  dry,  and 
membranous ;  petals  united  at  the  base, 
bearing  the  stamens;  styles  distinct,  glabrous  ; 
stigmas  filiform,  glanduhir.  Known  species 
fifty  or  sixtv,  from  the  seashores  in  Western 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  S.  caroliniana,  the  Marsh  Rosemary  of 
North  America,  has  narrow,  obovate  leaves  on 
lung  ]ietioles,  and  bluish-purple  flovvere.  It  is 
one  I'f  the  must  powerlhl  astringents  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdum.  It  has  been  given 
with  BUcceas  in  Cynanche  maligna,  aphthfli  of 
the  jaws,  Ac.  Of  the  other  species  may  be 
named.  Utalice Limonium^  the  Creej^ing Spiked; 
S.  auricidty/olia,  the  Upright  Spiked  Sea  Laven- 
der, and  to',  casiua,  the  Matted  Thrift.  The  first 
and  third  have  one-i  ildifd,  and  the  second 
three-nerved  leaves.     [Aphtha.] 


f&te.  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt. 
or*  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  oiire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  few. 
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BtSit-i-^e'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  staticie);  Lat. 
feiu.  pi.  ailj.  sutr.  -etr..] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Plumbaginaceae  having  the 
styles  free. 

Stat'ics,  s.     [Static] 

Physics:  Thjit  bmnch  of  dynamics  wliich 
investigates  the  lelations  which  exist  between 
forces  in  equilibjimu.  A  body  is  said  to  be 
in  equilibiiuiii  when,  if  two  or  mure  forces 
act  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  their  united 
etlect  is  such  tliat  no  motion  ensues.  The 
science  of  dynamics  is  divided  into  kinetirs 
and  statics,  the  former  treating  of  forces 
considered  as  producing  motion,  the  latter  of 
forces  considered  as  producing  rest.  By 
some  authorities  static-s  is  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  dynamics,  tlie  former  being  the  science 
of  eqnihbriuni  or  rest,  the  latter  of  motion, 
and  the  two  tngetlier  constituting  mechanics. 
The  two  great  propositions  in  statics  are  tliat 
of  tlie  lever  and  that  of  the  composition  of 
forces. 

"  John  Wallis  plnced  the  whole  syBtem  of  itatict 
OD  a  new  foundatiuii,"— J/acauiay  -■  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

^  Social  statics :  [Socioloov]. 

tstat'-i-graph,  t  stat'-i-gram,  s.  [Eng. 
statiistic^;  suit,  -graph,  •gram.\  Terms  pro- 
posed to  denote  representations  of  statistics 
by  means  of  lines,  areas,  &c.  (Nature,  Oct.  22, 
1885,  p.  597.) 

fita'-tion,  *  sta-cl-on,  s.    [Fr.  station,  from 
Lat.   stationem,   accus.  of  statio  =  a  standing 
still,  from  status,   pa.  par.  of  sto  =  to  stand  ; 
Sp.  estacion  ;  Ital.  stazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  Tlie  act  or  manner  of  standing ;  atti- 
tade,  posture,  pose. 

•■  In  gtation  like  the  herald  Mercury." 

Shakeip. :  Bamlet,  UL  i. 

*  2.  A  state  or  condition  of  standing  or 
rest;  a  standing. 

"  Hla  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  Iii.  8. 

3.  The  spot  or  place  where  a  person  or  thing 
stands,  especially  the  spot  or  place  where  a 
person  habitually  stands  or  is  posted  to  re- 
main for  a  time  ;  a  post  assigned. 

■■  Take  up  some  other  station." 

Shakeip.  :  Coriolanui,  Iv.  i. 

•4.  Situation,  position. 

*•  The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  aud  an  even  plain  ?" 

Prior:  Solomon,  1.  68. 

6.  Condition  of  life  ;  social  position  ;  rank, 
6tate,  stiitus. 

"  And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew, 
1  knew  thy  state,  my  station" 

Byron  :  Lament  ctf  Tauo,  v. 

6.  Employment,  occupation,  business ; 
Sphere  or  department  of  duty. 

"  We  acquire  new  strength  and  resolution  to  per- 
form Uod's  will  in  our  several  itatiom  the  WMk  tol- 
lowing."— iVelion.    {Todd.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiology  £  Church  History: 

(1)  A  name  given  to  the  fast  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays.  In  the  Roman  Clmrch  these 
were  fasts  of  devotion,  not  of  precept,  and  the 
Wednesday  fast  died  out.  while  that  on  Friday 
became  obligatory,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century. 

(2)  A  church  in  which  a  procession  of  the 
clergy  halts  on  stated  days  to  say  any  stated 
prayers. 

(3)  A  stopping-place  in  a  monastic  pro- 
cession. These  are  usually  three  :  Before, 
(a)  the  dormitory ;  (b)  tlie  refectory,  and  (c) 
ttie  west  door  of  the  clmrch. 

(4)  Any  one  of  the  series  of  stopping-places 
lu  the  devotion  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

(5)  (In  Ireland)  :  (See  extract). 

"  A  station  iu  this  sense  ditTers  from  a  station  made 
to  any  peculiar  sixit  remarkable  for  local  sanctity  .  .  . 
here,  it  simply  means  the  coming  of  the  parish  priest 
ftnd  his  curate  to  some  house  in  the  townUnJ,  on  a 
day  publicly  anuounced  from  the  altar  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  the  preceding  Sabbath.  This  is  doue  to  give 
those  who  live  within  the  district  in  which  the  statioti 
is  held  an  oiiportunity  of  coming  tn  their  duty,  as 
frequenting  the  ordinance  of  confession  is  emphatically 
called."— Cariefon;  Talst  qf  Irish  Peasantry;  The 
Station. 

2.  Police :  A  place  or  building  where  the 
police  force  of  any  district  has  its  head- 
quarters ;  a  district  or  branch  police-office. 

3.  Railroad:  A  building  or  buildings  erected 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  railway ;  a  place  at  which  railway  trains 
regulaily  stop  for  the  setting  down  or  taking 
up  of  passengers  or  freight.     [Depot.] 


4.  Shipbuild.  :  A rooiii-and-space  slatr(ci.v.). 

5.  Survey. :  The  position  of  an  instrument 
at  the  time  of  an  observation. 

(J.  /^oology  £  Botany : 

(1)  The  peculiar  iiatureof  the  locality  where 
any  plant  grows  or  any  animal  hves.  In  the 
case  of  plants,  it  has  reference  t-j  climate, 
soil,  humidity,  light,  and  elevation  above  tlie 
sea ;  in  that  of  animals,  it  has  reference 
chiefly  to  food,  climate,  and  elevation,  Tims 
some  animals  feed  only  on  certain  plants,  and 
cannot  exist  where  they  are  absent.  Tlie 
station  ditlers  from  the  habitation  or  habitat 
of  the  plant  or  animal,  which  simply  means 
the  country  of  which  it  is  a  native.  (Lyell : 
Princ.  of  (JeoL,  ch.  xxxviii.,  xlii.) 

(2)  A  building,  generally  on  the  sea-coast, 
fitted  with  all  appliances  for  the  examination 
of  the  animals  of  the  :idjacent  bay,  gulf,  &e. :  as, 
the  Granton  station,  the  Neapolitan  station,  &c. 

If  (1)  Military  station:  A  place  where  troops 
are  regularly  kept  in  garrison. 

(2)  Naval  station:  A  safe  and  commodious 
shelter  or  harbour  for  the  navy  or  mercantile 
marine  of  a  nation,  provided  with  a  dock  and 
all  other  requisites  for  the  repair  of  ships. 

(3)  Stations  of  tlie  Cross : 

Eccles.  &  Church  Hist.  :  A  popular  devotion 
in  the  Roman  Churcli,  consisting  of  visits, 
either  alone  or  in  procession,  to  a  series  of 
pictures  or  images,  each  corresponding  to 
some  particular  stage  in  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
and  meditating  devoutly  thereon.  The  stations 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  church,  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  they  are  frequently 
erected  in  tlie  open  air.  The  devotion  began 
in  the  Francisciin  order,  the  otheial  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Places  of  the  Latins  in  Jerusalem, 
and  is  intended  to  be  a  pilgrimage  in  spirit  to 
the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  sufl'eringsand  death. 
Many  indulgences  are  annexed  to  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross.  When  the  stations  are  made  in 
procession,  a  verse  of  the  Stahat  Mater  (q.v.) 
is  sung  as  the  people  pass  from  one  station  to 
anotlier.  Called  also  Way  of  the  Cross.  There 
are  fourteen  stations : 

1.  Christ  condemned  hy  Pilate:  2.  Cbrist  receives 
his  cross ;  8.  His  first  fall ;  4.  His  meeting  with  his 
mother;  6.  The  bearing  of  the  cross  by  Simuii  of 
Cyrene;  6.  Veronica  wipes  the  face  of  Jesus  with  a 
handkerchief ;  7.  His  second  fall  ;  8.  His  words  to  the 
women  of  Jerusalem :  "  Weep  not  for  me,"  &c.  ;  9.  Uia 
third  fall  ;  10.  He  is  stripped  of  hia  garments :  11.  The 
crucifixion ;  12.  The  death  of  Jesus ;  13.  The  taklug- 
dowu  from  the  cross  ;  14.  The  burial. 

Station  bill,  $. 

Naut. :  A  list  containing  the  appointed  posts 
of  the  ship's  company  when  navigating  the 
ship. 

Station-calendar,  5. 

1.  A  dial-board  at  a  rail  way- .station,  to  in- 
dicate the  hours  of  starting  of  trains  for 
given  destinations,  or  the  time  of  starting  of 
the  next  train  for  a  given  place. 

2.  A  contrivance  by  which  the  name  of  the 
station  they  are  approaching  is  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  passengers  ia  a  railway  car, 
(U.S.) 

Station-clerk,  s.  A  clerk  employed  at 
a  raUway-statiuu. 

station-house,  s.    A  police-station. 

station-master,  s.  The  official  in  charge 
of  a  station  ;  specif.,  the  otheial  in  charge  of 
a  railway-station. 

station-pointer,  s.  A  circular  plotting 
instrument,  having  a  standard  radius  and  two 
movable  ones.  By  laying  off  two  observed 
angles  right  and  left  from  a  cential  object, 
and  laying  it  over  the  objects  on  a  chart,  the 
position  of  the  observer  is  indicated. 

station-Staff,  5. 

Survey.  :  An  instrument  for  taking  angles. 

Sta'-tion,  v.t.     [Station,  5.]    To  place,  set,  or 
post  in  or  at  a  certain  station  ;  to  assign  a 
station,  post,  or  j>osition  to ;  to  appnint  to 
the  occupation  of  a  post,  place,  or  ollice. 
■*  This  youth  had  station'd  many  a  warlike  band 
Of  liorae  and  foot." 

Boole:  Orlando  Fiirioso.  xxiii. 

*  sta'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  stationy  s.  ;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  station. 

*  sta'-tion-ar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stationa-ni; 
■ness.]  Tlie'quality  or  state  of  being  station- 
ary ;  fixity. 

"The  statiouariness  of  Eastern  thought  may  be 
more  thoroughly  appreciated."— G.  ff.  Lewes:  Hist. 
Philot.,  1.  2. 


Btn-tlon-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [I*'r.  stittioniuiir9, 
Iii'iii  l^xt.  statioiiarius,  from  sto<to  =  a  station 
tq.v.);  iSp.  e^itacionario ;  ItaU  sta^ionario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Remaining  or  continuing  in  tlie  same 
station  or  place  ;  not  moving,  or  not  appear- 
ing to  move ;  fixed,  stable. 

"  No  stationary  st^cda 
Cough  their  own  knell."  Cuwpe^r :  T'lsk,  Iv.  U7. 

2.  Remaining  in  the  same  condition  or  state  ; 
neither  progressing  nor  receding  ;  neither  im- 
proving nor  getting  worse  ;  standing  still. 

"Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  Blionld  bo  very 
great,  yet  if  it  has  been  long  stationari/.  wo  ii.ust  nut 
expect  to  tlnd  the  wages  of  labour  very  high  in  It"— 
Smith  :   Wealth  of  Nati<ms,  bk.  1.,  ch.  viit. 

II.  Astron.  (Of  a  planet) :  Not  changing  its 
relative  place  in  the  heavens  for  sonn-  days. 
This  stage  occurs  at  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  the  planet's  retrogradation. 

•  B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  or  thing  which 
remains  or  continues  in  the  same  place. 

"Then  they  RTe stationaries  In  their  houses,  which 
be  in  the  middle  points  of  the  latitudes,  which  they 
call  ecliptlcka,'— /*.  SollanU  :  Plinie.  bk.  li.,  ch.  xvi. 

Stationary-diseases,  s.  pL 
Pathiil.  :  Certain  diseases  which  depend  upon 
a    particular   state  of   the  atmosphere,  and 
which,  after  i)revailing  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  give  way  to  others.    (Lhinglison.) 

Stationary-engine,  s.  An  engine  per- 
mamntly  lixcil,  as  distinguished  from  a  loco- 
motive nr  iKiitable  engine  ;  a  lixed  engine  for 
drawing  carriages  on  a  railway  or  tramway, 
by  means  of  a  rope  extending  from  the  station 
of  the  engine  along  the  line. 

Bta'-tlon-er,  s.     [Eng.  station;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  took  his  station  to  sell  an  article. 
If  applied,  as  it  generally  was,  to  those  con- 
nected with  book-selling,  it  included  the  pub- 
lisher as  well  as  the  bookseller. 

"The  right  of  the  printed  copies  (which  the  ttationw 
takes  as  his  own  freehold),  was  dispersed  in  live  or  six 
several  hands  "~Oley  :  Pref,  to  Dr.  Jackson's  iVorks. 

2.  One  who  sells  paper,  pens,  pencil,  ink, 
and  other  articles  connected  with  writing. 

1[  The  Stationers,  or  Text  Writers,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  London  companies.  They 
were  formed  into  a  guild  in  1403,  and  received 
their  first  charter  in  1557. 

Stationers'  Hall,  5.  The  hall  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  in  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
Loudon.     [Stationer.] 

%  To  enter  at  Stationers'  Hall :  To  register 
(a  published  work)  in  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company.  This  formality  is  neces- 
sary before  commencing  proceedings  for  in- 
fringement of  copyright. 

8ta'-tion-er-^,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  stationer;  -y.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  articles  retailed  by  sta- 
tioners, such  as  paper,  pens,  pencils,  ink,  ac- 
count-books, writing-cases,  portfolios,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  sold  by  a  sta- 
tioner:  as,  stationery  goods. 

Stationery-office,  s.  A  government 
office  in  London  through  the  medium  of  which 
stationery  is  supplied  to  all  other  government 
offi<'cs  at  home  and  abroad.  It  also  contracts 
for  the  printing  of  reports,  &c. 

*8tat'-i^m,  s.    (Eng.  stat(e);  -ism.]     The  art 
of  government;  policy. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  God  titke  ckscmIod 
to  hlaapheuie,  and  call  our  religion  statitm."— Smith  : 
Sermons,  vol.  j.,  ser.  4. 

*8tat'-ist  (1),  «.      [Eng.  stat(istics) ;  -Ut]    A 
statistician. 

"stat'-xst  (2),  s.     [Eng.  sta((e);  -ist.]    Astate«- 
nian,  a  politician  ;  one  skilled  in  government. 

"  Adorned  with  thut  even  mixture  of  fluency  and 
grace  Hfi  Hie  requested  both  in  a  alati/rt  and  a  courtier." 
—Jlurmion  :  Antiquary,  L  L 

sta-tis'-tic,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  stat(e) :  -istic.] 

A,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Statistical  (q.v.)- 

B,  As  substantive : 
1.  [Statistics]. 

*  2.  A  statistician. 

"  Vou  were  the  heat  statistic  In  Europe."— .Sou tAay, 
in  Memoirs  of  Taylor  of  Norwich,  L  608. 

sta-tis'-tic- al,  a.     [Eng.  statistic;   -ah)     Of, 
relating  to,  or  treating  of  statistics. 

"  The     narrow    views    of     cold-hearted  ttattstie'U 

writers."— A'Hfla;;  Sermon  28. 

Statistical  Society,  s.   [Statistics,  ^.\ 
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Bta-tis'-tic-al-ly.  (fdv.  [Eng.  statistical ; 
■ly.]  Ill  a  statistical  manner;  by  means  uf 
st;xtuitic8. 

Btat-is-tic'-ian  (C  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  statis- 
tic; -uift.]  One  who  is  versed  in  statistics; 
one  who  collects,  classities,  and  arranges  facts, 
especially  numerical  facts,  relating  to  the 
condition  of  a  country,  state,  or  community, 
with  respect  to  extent  of  population,  wealth, 
Bocial  condition,  &c. 

Sta-tis'-tics,  s.     [Fr.  statistique.] 

1.  A  collei'tion  of  facts,  arranged  and  classi- 
fied, respecting  the  condition  of  a  people  in  a 
state  or  community,  or  of  a  class  of  people, 
their  health,  longevity,  domestic  economy, 
their  social,  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and 
economical  condition,  resources,  &c.,  espe- 
cially those  facts  which  can  Ite  stated  in 
numbers,  or  tables  of  numbers,  or  in  any 
tabular  and  classified  arrangment. 

2.  That  department  of  political  science 
which  classifies,  arranges,  and  discusses  sta- 
tistical facts. 

T[  The  Italians  were  the  first  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  statistics.  The  earliest 
English  work  on  the  subject  was  Graunt's 
ObservatioJis  on  the  Bi  tin  of  Mortality,  published 
in  1661.  The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
edited  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  which  appeared 
in  1791,  was  the  first  complete  work  on  the 
Bubject.  The  perfecting  of  statistical  methods 
is  largely  due  to  Quetelct,  tlie  great  Belgian 
statistician,  w  ho  foundeii  the  Belgian  statistical 
bureau  in  lti31.  The  firet  International  Statis- 
tical Congress,  held  at  Brussels  in  1853,  was  due 
to  his  exertions.  Similar  congresses  have  been 
held  since,  and  in  every  civilized  country  since 
then  umch  time  and  pains  have  been  given  to 
the  cullection  and  tabulntion  uf  statistics.  This 
has  been  iiarticularly  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

Stat-is-tol'-o-gy,  s.  [Eng.  statist(ics) ;  -ology.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  statistics. 

*Stat'-ive,  a.  [Lat.  stativvs=  stationary  ; 
stativa  (castrd)  =  a  stationary  (camp),  from 
status,  pa.  jiar.  of  sto  =  to  stand.]  Pertaining 
to  a  fixed  camp  or  military  posts  or  quarters. 

•  Stat'-ize,  i?.i.  [Eng.  state;  -ize.]  To  meddle 
in  state  aflairs.    (Adams :  Works,  ii.  16S.) 

etaf-6-blast,  s.  [Gr.  o-TaTo?  (states)  =  stand- 
ing, and  jSAaoToy  (blastos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot.] 
[Static] 

Biol.  :  One  of  a  number  of  peculiar  internal 
buds  developed  in  some  of  the  Polyzoa,  and 
liberated  after  the  death  of  the  parent  or- 
ganism. After  a  time,  the  statoblast  is 
ruptured  and  there  emerges  a  young  Polyzoon, 
with  essentially  the  same  sti^ucture  as  the 
adult.  It  is,  however,  simple,  and  has  to 
undergo  a  process  of  continuous  gemmation 
before  assuming  the  compound  form. 

*Stat'-u-a,  s.    [Lat.]    A  statue  (q.v.). 

"Some  tiire  worke  of  gtatfts  iu  the  mfddest  of 
tbia  court."— Uncoil ,-  E&aays ;  On  Building. 

etat'-U-ar-^,  s.  k  a.  [Fr.  statuaire  —  a  statu- 
ary, a  stone-cutter,  from  Lat.  statiuxrius^ 
from  staiua  =  a  statue  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  statViXiTw.\ 

A.  As  suhshintive  t 

1.  The  art  of  carving  or  sculpturing  statues  ; 
the  art  of  modelling  or  carving  figures  repre- 
senting persons,  animals,  &c. 

"No  science  or  art  offers  its  instruction  trnd  amuse- 
ment iu  so  obvious  a  manner  as  rtotuurj/and  paint- 
ing."—GoIdimirA:  The  Dee.  No.  5. 

2.  Statues  collectively. 

3.  One  who  practises  or  professes  the  art  of 
carving  or  making  statues. 

■'  Tliere  was  not  a  single  English  painter  or  statuary 
whose  name  is  now  lemembered."— J/»cau/au.'  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ilL 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Btatuary. 

"  Moses  [banished]  both  painting  and  the  statuary 
tat."—HakcweJl:  apology,  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  v- 

statuary-bronze,  5. 

Metall.  :  An  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and 
lead. 

statuary-marble*  s. 

Min. :  A  fine-crystalline  white  limestone 
suitable  for  statuary. 

St&t'-ue.  s.  [O.  Fr.  statue  (Fr,  sfatne),  from 
L.at.  statua=&  standing  image,  fnnn  statuvi, 
Bup.  of  sio  =  to  stand;  Sp.  &  Port,  estatua ; 
Ital.  statua.] 


\,  A  lifelike  representation  of  a  living  being, 
carved  or  modelled  in  some  solid  substauce, 
as  maible,  bronze,  iron,  clay,  or  in  some  ap- 
j)arently  solid  substance  ;  a  sculptured  cast  or 
moulded  figure,  of  some  size,  ant.  in  the  round. 

"  A  stupid  moment  niotioiilesa  slie  stood  : 
Bo  staiida  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 
Th'imsun :  Summer,  1,347. 

*  2.  A  picture.    (Massinger.) 
^  Equestria7i  sto(»e;  A  statue  in  which  the 
figure  is  represented  as  mounted  on  a  horse. 

statue-like,  a.  Like  a  statue ;  still, 
motiouless. 

"  SUent  and  statue-liJw  stood  Priscilla" 

Long/eiioui:  Miles  ^tandish.viU. 

*  Stat' 'lie,  r.t.  [Statue,  s.]  To  form  a  statue 
of ;  to  place  as  a  statue. 

"  The  whole  man  becomes  as  if  statued  Into  atone 
and  earth." — Feltham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  rea.  30. 

*  Stat'-ued,  a.  [Eng.  statu(e);  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished or  ornamented  with  statues. 

*  Stat'-ue-less,  a.  [Eng.  statue;  -less.]  De- 
stitute uf  a  statue  or  statues. 

"The  statueleis  colmnn."— Thackeray  :  Jiot^ndabout 
Papers,  xix. 

Stat-u-esque'  (que  as  k),  o.  [Eng.  statute); 
■ciiixu..]  Having  or  partaking  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  statue  ;  calm,  inmiobile. 

*  8tat-u-esque'-l^  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng. 
statuesqiie;  -ly.}  In  a  statuesque  manner ;  like 
a  statue. 

*  Stat-u-ette',  s.     [Fr.,  from   Ital.  statuetta.] 

A  little  statue  ;  a  statue  smaller  than  nature. 

*  stat'-u-ize,  v.t  [Eng.  $tatu(e);  -ize.]  To 
comme'inorate  by  or  in  a  statue. 

"James  11.  did  also  statuize  himself  in  copper."— 
Misson :  Travels  in  England,  p.  3u9. 

*sta-tu-mi-na'-tS0,  s.-pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of 
Lat.  statuminatus.]    [Statu  mi  NAT  e.] 

Bot. ;  The  sixty-first  order  in  the  Natural 
System  of  Linnaeus.  Genera,  Ulmus,  Celtis, 
Bosea. 

*  sta-tu'-mi-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  statuminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  statinnino,  from  statvmen,  genit. 
statiuninis  =  a  prop,  a  support.]  To  prop  up  ; 
to  support.    (Ben  Jonson  :  New  Inn,  ii.  2.) 

Stat'-ure,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  statura  —  an  up- 
riglit  posture,  stature,  from  statum,  sup.  of 
slo=to  stand;  Sp.  &  Port,  estatura;  ItaL 
statiira.] 

1.  The  natural  height  of  an  animal ;  bodily 
height  or  tallness.  (Generally  used  of  human 
bodies.) 

"  A  mui  In  ttature,  still  a  boy  in  heart." 

Pop*:  MoTner;  Odyssey  xviil.  258. 

•  2.  A  statue. 

"  And  then  before  berfDl&na'B]  stature  strait  he  told, 
Devoutly  aU  bia  whole  petition  there." 

Alirrourfor  Magistrates. 

U  In  comparative  stature  various  Polynesian 
tribes  stand  first,  being  6933  inches;  the 
Patagonians,  whose  stature  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  69  inches;  the  American  whites 
in  the  United  States,  67-67  ;  the  Zulus,  67-19 ; 
the  American  negroes,  66-62 ;  the  English 
Jews,  66-57 ;  the  French  upper  classes,  66  14 ; 
the  Germans,  66*10 ;  the  Arabs,  66-08 ;  the 
Russians,  06-04;  the  French  working  classes, 
65-24;  the  Hindoos,  64-76;  the  Cliinese,  64-17  ; 
the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  the  lowest  in 
stature  of  any  known  people,  5278  inches. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  differ  widely  in 
stature  in  different  sections  ot  the  country,  those 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  according  to  army  meas- 
urements, being  tlie  grfatest  in  average  height. 
The  average  beigiitof  tlie  natives  uf  the  British 
ledee  m-arly  equals  tliat  of  ib.  se  of  the  United 
States,  the  latter  beiug  0707,  the  former  07-66. 

*  Stat'-ured»  o.     [Eng.  statur(e);  -ed.] 

1,  Arrived  at  full  stature. 

"  How  doth  the  Eiant  honour  seeme 
Well  statured  In  my  loud  esteeme  I  * 

/.  Salt :  Poems,  p.  98. 

2.  Conditioned,  circumstanced. 

"  Being  marli'd  alike  in  their  Poeticall  pai-ts,  living 
in  tlif  -ame  time,  and  sfntur'tl alike  in  their  estates. 
—Fuilfr:   Worthies;  Essex. 

Sta'-tus,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Standing  or  position  in  society,  or  as  re- 
gards rank  or  condition. 

2.  Position  of  affairs. 

^  Status  quo:  The  condition  in  which  a 
thing  or  things  were  at  fiist :  as,  a  treaty  be- 
tween two  States,  which  leaves  each  in  statu  . 


quo  antea,  i.e.,  in  the  same  position  aa  tboij 
were,  before  the  war  began, 

St^f-Ut-a-ble.  a.     [Eng.  $tatut(e);  -able.] 
1.  Made  or  introduced  by  statute ;  proceed- 
ing from  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

'TheyB|»end  iio  more  time  la  the  uolTersity  thao 


2.  Made  or  being  in  conformity  with  statute ; 
standard, 

St3.t'-ut-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  statiUah(le) ;  -ly.} 
In  a  'manner  agreeable  to  statute;  in  accord- 
ance or  conformity  with  statute. 

"The  servant  whom  he  originally  statutably  em* 
powered  to  convey  him  and  hiA."~Field,  Dec  19, 1B85. 

Stat'-ute,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  statutus,  pa.  par.  of 
sUUuo  =  to  set,  to  establish  ;  statutum  ~  a 
statute  ;  Fr.  statut ;  Sp.  estatuto  ;  Ital.  statuto.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Determined,  decreed,  ordained, 
settled. 

"  It  is  statute  and  ordalut,  that  gif  ony  ship,  gal- 
zeomi,  or  otiier  vessel,  happonla  to  trek,"— Sea  Launt 
in  llaf/our'g  Practicks.  p.  623. 

B.  .43  substantive  : 

1.  A  law  proceeding  from  the  government 
of  a  state  ;  an  enactment  of  the  legislature  of 
astate;  a  written  law:  specif.,  iu  the  United 
States  an  Act  of  Congress  or  state  legislature, 
madeby  the  two  Housesand  the  Presidenlor  Gov- 
ernor.   In  Britain  a  similar  Act  of  Parliament. 

"The  written  laws  of  the  kingdom  are  statutet, 
acta,  or  edicts,  made  by  the  aoveieign.  by  ajid  «Ith  the 
advice  and  couaent  of  the  lords  si.Lritual  and  tem- 
ponil,  and  comiiiMiis,  in  parliampnt  assemhled.  The 
oldest  of  these  now  extant,  and  printed  in  our  statute 
hooka,  is  tho  famous  Magna  Charta.  as  conhrmed  iji 
parliament  9  Henry  III.  .  .  .  And  these  statutes  are 
either  general  or  special,  public  or  private.  A  general 
or  publii:  act  is  a  universal  rule,  that  regaiila  the  whole 
community:  and  uf  this  the  courts  of  Uw  are  bound 
to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  officio.  Special  or 
private  acta  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules,  being 
those  which  only  operate  upun  particular  persona,  aud 
private  concerns:  and  of  these  the  judges  are  not 
bound  to  take  notice,  unless  they  be  lormiiUy  shown 
and  pleaded.  Statutes  also  are  said  to  be  either  de- 
claratory or  remedial.  Declaratory,  where  tlie  old 
custom  of  the  kingdom  is  fallen  into  disuse,  or  become 
disputable;  in  which  case  parliament  has  sometimes 
thought  proper  to  declare  what  the  cummou  law  ia 
and  ever  baa  been  .  .  .  Kemedial  statutes  are  those 
which  are  made  to  supply  defects  in  the  common  law 
itself,  either  by  eulRrciny  the  law  where  it  iias  narrow, 
or  by  restraining  it  where  it  wastoolhJL.'—iiluckstQiie: 
Comment.,  i  2,    (lutrod.) 

2.  The  act  of  a  corporation,  or  of  its 
founder,  intended  as  a  pernianent  rule  or  law: 
as,  the  stat^Ue  of  a  university. 

3.  (In  foreign  &  civil  law) :  Any  particular 
municipal  law  or  usage,  though  not  resting 
for  its  authority  on  judicial  decisions  or  the 
practice  of  nations.     (Burr-ill.) 

4.  A  statute  fair  (q.v.).    (Prov.) 

^  (1)  Statute  of  Frauds:  [Fbatid.  ^  (3)]. 
(2)  Statutes  of  Limitation :  [Limitation,  IL], 

Statute-book,  s.  A  register  of  the 
statutes,  laws,  or  legislative  acts  of  a  state. 

*  statute-cap,  «.  A  woollen  cap,  en- 
joined to  bt;  worn  on  holidays  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1571. 

"Better  wita  have  worn  plain  statute-caps." 

^hakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  v.  %, 

Statute-fair,  s.  A  fair  held  by  regular 
legal  a]ipiiintnient,  as  distinguished  from  one 
authorized  only  by  use  and  custom. 

Statute-labor,    $.    The  amount  of  work 

appointed  by   law   to  be  furnished  annually 
for  the    repairs  of  highways   not  turnpike. 

(Scotch.) 

statute-law,  s.  A  law  or  rule  of  action 
presciibed  or  enacted  by  the  legislative  autho- 
rity, and  promulgated  and  recorded  in  writing; 
also,  collectively,  the  ennctments  of  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  in  contradistinction  to  com- 
mon-law. 

*  Statute-merchant,  s. 

Eng. :  Abond  of  record, acknowledged  before 
the  chief  magistrate  of  some  trading  town, 
pursuant  to  st.itnte  13  Edwurd  I.,  on  which  if 
not  paid  at  the  day,  an  execution  might  be 
awarded  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of 
the  obligor. 

"  !^attile-vierchnntH&]  a  bond  acknowledged  before 
one  of  the  clerks  of  tbe  itatutes-Tntic^ianf,  and  mayor 
of  the  staple,  a  chief  warden  of  the  citia  of  London,  or 
two  merchiiuts  of  the  said  city,  for  that  purpose  aa- 
siurned  ;  or  before  tbe  mayor,  chief  warden,  or  master, 
of  other  cities  or  good  toniis.  or  other  sufficient  men 
for  that  purpose  av^pointed:  sealed  with  the  s^mI  of 
the  debtor  and  tbe  King,  which  ia  of  two  pieces  ;  the. 
greater  is  kent  by  tbe  said  merchant,  &c,  and  the  leaa 
by  tbe  said  clerk."— fifeuHf. 

*  statute-roll,  s.  A  statute,  from  its  be- 
ing at  lirst  in  the  form  of  a  roll.     (Hallam.) 


I&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8ti 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    eo,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  statute-staple,  s. 
Eng.:  A  bond  of  reconi  acknowledged,  pur- 
suant to  statute  27  Edward  III.,  c.  9,  before 
the  ra&sor  of  the  staple,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  craiClor  might  forthwith  liave  executimi 
againstthe  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the 
debtor  on  non-payment. 

"How  much  money  bad  proprietors  borrowed  on 
XDortgiige,  ou  atAtute  merchant,  uii  stuttUe  Ittipte/" — 
JUacaulay :  Sac.  Ung.,  ch,  xii. 

StS-f-U-tor-S?",  a-  [Eng.  statutie) ;  -or?/.] 
Enacted  by  stitute;  deriving  its  authority 
from  statute. 

"All  the-oe  ditTerent  statutory  regnlittlons  seem  to 
have  becD  made  witli  Rrejit  jtroyriety." — &viith ; 
Wealth  qf  IfatioJis,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

Statutory-exposition,  s. 

Law:  An  exposition,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
an  ambiguous  statute  by  cue  subsequently 
passed. 

statutory-law,  s.  The  same  as  Statute- 
law. 

Statutory-release,  s. 

Law:  A  conveyance  established  by  4  &  5 
Vict.,  c.  21,  which  superseded  the  old  com- 
potnid  a.ssui"ance  by  lease  and  release. 

fltaum-rel,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Stupid. 

"  The  s^aiimrel  corky-headed  graceless  gentry. 
The  lierryment  aud  rulu  of  the  countrj'." 

BurruJ  Brt'ja  of  Ay. 

Staunph  (w  silent),  o.  &  v.    [Stanch,  a.  &  v.\ 
*  staunch  {n  silent),  s.    [Stanch,  v.] 
Bot.  :  Anthyllis  Vulneraria.    {Pratt.) 

fitaun-to'-ni-a,  s.     [Named  after  Sir  George 
Staunton,   Bart.   (1737-lSOl),  who  introduced 
many  plants  into  Britain  from  China.] 
Bot :  A  genus  of  Lardizabalacese.     Flowers 

"  monoecious  ;  males  with  six  sepals,  petals  six 
or  wanting,  the  stamens  six,  opposite  the 
petals;  females  with  no  petals,  six  sterile 
stamens  and  three  distinct  ovaries.  The  fruits 
of  Stauntonia  hexaphyll'  have  a  sweetish, 
watery  taste,  and  are  eaten  by  the  country 
people  of  Japan ;  the  juice  also  is  a  remedy 
for  ophthalmia. 

Btau'-ri-a,  5.  [Gr.  o-ravpo?  (sUmrofi)  =  a  cross ; 
so  named' because  four  of  the  principal  septa 
form  a  cross  in  the  calice.] 

Falwont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sfcanridw. 
The  lamellae  or  septa  in  each  cup  are  divided 
by  four  prominent  ridges  into  four  groups. 
From  tl>e  Silurian. 

Stau'-rl-d£B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  staur^ia)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •id{F.] 

Pcdtvont.:  A  family  of  Rugosa.  Septa  well 
developed,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  visceral  chamber,  and  showing  a 
considcuous  quaternary  arrangement.  Dis- 
sepiments are  present,  and  tliere  is  a  central 
tabulate  area.  From  the  iSilurian  to  the 
Tertiary. 

Stail-r6-,  pre/.  [Gr.  oTaupo'i  (stauros)  =  a 
cross.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  cross  ; 
having  piocesses  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Stau-r6-9eph'-a-lu.8,  s.  [Pref.  stauro-^  and 
Gr.  (cei^oA^  (fcfj)/«iZt')=  the  head.] 

Pal(p-ont  :  A  genus  of  Cheiriiridse  (q.v.), 
from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  with 
the  general  characters  of  the  type-genus,  but 
having  the  frontal  portion  of  the  glabella 
enormously  swollen. 

stau-ro-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr. 
Sepfia  {derma)  =  the  skin.] 

Palffont. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Stauroder- 
mida  (q.v.).    From  the  Upper  Jurassic. 

8tau-ro-der'-nu-d3B,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat. 
staurodcrmia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
PoiojOTii.  :AfamilyofHexactiuelIidSponges. 

8tau'-ro-lite,  s.     [Pref.  stattm-,  and  Gr.  \C0o^ 

(lithns)  =  '<i  stone;  Ger.  staurolith.] 

Mineralogy: 

1.  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  only 
in  crystals,  mostly  in  crucift)nn  twins  of  two 
kinds,  one  in  which  the  crystals  form  ap- 
proximately right  angles  with  each  other,  and 
ttie  other  in  which  they  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  60°.  Hardness,  7  to  7'5  ;  sp.  gr. 
8-4  to  3-8,  after  purifying,  3-70  to  3*76  ;  lustre, 
8ub-vitreoue ;  colour,  dark  brown  to  black, 
sometimee  grayish ;  translucent  to  opaque  ; 
fracture,  conchoidal.     Compos, :  silica,  28*3 ; 


alumina,  51'7;  protoxide  of  iron,  15'8  ;  mag- 
nesia, 2-5  ;  water,! •?  =  100.  the  discrepancies 
in  the  analyses  being  due  to  impurities.  The 
varieties  are:  (1)  Ordinary;  (2)  Ziuc-stauro- 
lite  ;  (:i)  Manganese-st-iundite  =  Nordmarkite. 
Occurs  in  schists  and  gneiss,  occasionally  iu 
crystals  of  a  tesselated  stru(-ture,  when  seen 
in  transverse  section,  resembling  chiastolite. 

2.  The  same  as  Harmotome  (q.v.).  Named 
by  Kirwan  because  of  its  cruciform  twins. 

staurolite-scbist,  e. 

Petrol.  :  A  tine  niioacoous  schist  containing 
crystals  of  staurolite  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. 

Stau'-r6-ptis»  s.     [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr.  n-ovy 
{polls)  =  a  foot.] 

£«ront.;  AgenusofNotodontidae.  [Lobster- 
moth.] 

Stau'-r6-sc6pe,  s.      [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr. 
aKoniui  {skoped)=. to  see.] 

Optics :  A  kind  of  polariscope  invented  by 
Von  Kobell,  of  Bavaria,  about  1S55,  and  ]iar- 
ticularly  designed  for  investigating  the  effects 
of  polarized  light  upon  crystals. 

stau-ro-sc6p'-ic,  stau-ro-scop'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  stauroscop{e) ;  -ic,  -icul]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  determined  by  means  of  the  staurosoope. 

"A   complete  stattroscopic    exRmination."— /?ur?^i^ ; 
StiMty  of  Rocks  (ed.  2udl,  p.  85. 

stau-ro-scop'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  stauro- 
scopical;  -ly.]     By  means  of  the  stauroscope. 
"The  different  crvatallographio  ayatems  may  be  de- 
termined gtauroscopicdHy.'—IlutU-y:   Study  qf  Rocks 
(ed.  2nd),  p.  84. 


8tau'-r6-tide, 


[Staurolite.] 


Stau-rot'-y-pous,  a.  [Pref.  stauro-,  and  Gr. 
TVTTo?  {tupos)  =  a  type.] 

Mill.  :  Having  the  marks  or  spots  in  the 
form  of  a  cross. 

stave,  s.  [From  stave,  dat.,  and  staves,  pi.  of 
staff  (q.v.);  of.  Icel.  stafr^a.  staff,  a  stave; 
Dan.  stav  =  a  staff ;  stave  =  a  stave  ;  Icel.  stef 
a  stave  in  a  song.] 

1.  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

*  L  A  pole  or  piece  of  wood  of  some  length ; 
a  staff. 

"  But  I  must  hasten  downward. 
All  with  my  pilgrim  staot:" 

Long/cltow:  Whither  t 

2.  Specif.,  one  of  the  strips  (dressed  or  un- 
dressed) which  compose  the  sides  of  a  cask, 
tub,  or  bucket. 

3.  One  of  the  boards  joined  laterally  to  form 
a  lioUow  cylinder,  curb  fur  a  well  or  shaft, 
the  curved  bed  for  the  intrados  of  an  arch,  &c. 

4.  One  of  the  spars  or  rounds  of  a  rack  to 
contain  hay  in  stables  for  feeding  horses ;  of 
a  ladder,  of  a  lantern-wheel,  &c. 

5.  A  stanza,  a  verse,  a  metrical  portion, 

"  And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave 
la  honour  of  that  hero  lirave  I  " 

Wordstoarth  :  Hob  Roy's  Orare. 

n.  Mtisic:  A  term  applied  to  the  five  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  lines  in  music,  upon  which 
the  notes  or  rests  are  written  ;  a  staff. 

^  Great  Stave : 

Music:  A  stave  consisting  of  eleven  lines, 
formed  by  the  ordinary  treble  and  bass  staves 
counected  by  a  dotted  line,  on  which  Middle 
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Bas-^.  AUo.  Baritone. 

0  19  written.  On  the  great  stave  the  clefs 
never  cliange  their  places ;  but  any  consecu- 
tive set  of  live  liTies  can  be  selected  from  it, 
the  clef  really  retaining,  though  apparently 
changing,  its  place. 

stave,  v.t,  &  i.    [Stave,  $.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  break  in  a  stave  or  staves  of;  k) 
break  a  hole  m  ;  to  burst.    (Often  with  in.) 

*■  The  rlak  of  bavlnK  our  boats  filled  with  water,  or 
even  staved  to  pieces." — Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  U., 
ch.  1. 


2.  To  push,  as  with  a  stalf;  hence,  to  pal 
off,  to  delay,  tu  postpone.    (With  off.) 

"Pitman  did  Ills  utuioBt  to  irai'o  q/f  wlxit  Jooked 
like  Impending  detuat"— Field,  April  4.  IBSg. 

3.  To  furnish  with  sUives  or  rundles. 


*  i.  To  suffer  to  be  lost  or  poured  out  by 
staving  a  cask. 

"  The  tearad  disorders  that  might  eoBUo  thereof 
have  been  an  occasion  that  diveni  times  all  the  w^nA 
in  the  city  hath  been  staved."— Satidyi :  Travels. 

5.  To  make  firm  by  compression  ;  to  shorten 
or  compact,  as  a  heated  rod  or  bar  by  end- 
wise blows,  or  as  lead  in  the  socket-joints  of 
pipes. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  fight  with  staves. 

*  %  To  stave  and  tall :  A  phrase  taken  from 
bear-baiting ;  to  stave  was  to  check  the  bear 
with  a  staff,  and  to  tail  was  to  hold  back  the 
dog  by  the  tail ;  hence,  to  cause  a  cessation  or 
stoppage. 

'•  Fii-at  TtuUh.  staved,  and  Cerdon  taifd, 
Until  their  mastiffs  loosed  tlieir  hold. ' 

Butler:  Iludibr.ig.  I.  lli.  183. 

*  staved,  a.    [Perhaps  a  misprint  for  slaved  or 
staled.}    Accustomed,  used. 

*'  My  touch  knew  how  to  perform  her  office,  but  by 
touching  unclean  things,  or  oy  using  clean  thlnps  un- 
cleanly, tliat  sense  l>ecame  staved  to  all  sensuality. "— 
R.  Braithwaite:  The  Penitent  PUgrim,  p.  169. 

St3-v'-er-w6rt,  s.  [Mid.Eng.s/ai'er  =  stagger, 
and  Eng.  wort;    from  its  being  supposed  to 
cure  the  staggers  in  horses.    {Prior^\ 
Bot. :  Senecio  Jacobcea. 

stave^,  s.  pi.    [Staff.] 

t  stavef -a-cre  (ore  as  ker).  *  stavef '- 

a-ker,  s,    [Corrupted  from  Lat.  staphi»agria 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.:  Delphinium  Staphisagria. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  seeds  of  Delphinium  Sta- 
phisagria.  Formerly  used  as  a  purgative  foi 
dogs,  and  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  head. 
Now  sold  as  a  medicine  to  kill  vermin  in 
cattle, 

"  Stavssaker  t  that'8  good  to  kill  vermin. '—J/^or 
lowe:  Dr.  Faustus. 

Stave'-wood,  s.     [Eng.  stave,  s.,  and  woodJ\ 

Bot. :  Siniaruba  amara. 
Stav'-ingt^.     [Eng.  stav(e):  -ing.) 

1.  A  casing  of  staves  or  planks  which  forms 
a  curb  around  a  turbine  or  similar  water-wheel. 

2.  Forging :  Shortening  or  compacting  a 
heated  rod  or  bar  by  endwise  blows ;  upsetting. 

Staw,  v.i.  &  t.      [Dan.  staae;   Sw.  s(aa=  to 
stand  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrarn.:  To  be  fixed  or  set;  to  bO 
stalled  ;  to  stand  still,  as  a  cart.    {Prov.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  put  to  a  stand  ;  to  surfeit, 
to  glut,  to  clog,  to  disgust.    {^Scotch.) 

Stay  (1),  •  Stey-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estayer 
=.  to  prop,  to  shoie,  to  stay,  to  underset 
(Fr.  etayer),  from  estaye  =  a  prop,  a  shore,  • 
stay  (Fr.  etai),  from  O.  Dut.  stade,  staeye  =  ai 
prop,  a  stay.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  prop  up,  to  support,  to  underset. 

"  Aaron  uid  Hut  staged  up  bU  ha.ada."^BxoSm 
xvit  12. 

2.  To  obstruct,  to  delay,  to  hinder,  to  keep 
back. 

"  Your  ahlpa  are  stayed  at  Venice  " 

Shakfsp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  iV.  X 

3.  To  detain  ;  to  cause  to  remain. 

"  That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Oeuthmeti  of  I'croiM,  U.  f. 

4.  To  make  to  stand ;  to  stop  ;  to  hold 
back  ;  to  retard,  to  withhold  ;  to  put  off;  to 
put  an  end  to. 

"  Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Blewed  hiui  wlio  stayed  the  civil  itrife." 

Scott  :  Lady  iff  the  Lake.  v.  29. 

6.  To  abide  ;  to  undergo,  to  meet,  to  stand. 

"  They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stuy  the  field." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  d  Ad^mis,  891. 

6.  To  remain  for  the  purpose  of;  to  wait 
for;  to  await  the  time  of;  to  wait  to  partake 
of  or  to  be  benefited  by. 

"  I  stay  dinuer  there." 

ah'iketp. :  Richard  lit..  111.  a. 

7.  To  last  during  the  accomplishment  oi 
completion  of. 

"  Doubta  are  also  entertained  coQcemtng  her  abilitj 
to  stay  the  course,"— /Jii/i*  TeUaraph,  Nov.  11,  1885. 

*  8.  To  stop  for,  to  care  for,  to  heed. 

"  Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  h  ill.  nor  dale  she  stayea." 
BpeTiter:  F.  y.,  IV.  vii,  2X 


bSil,  bo^ ;  p^t,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  §em ;  tMn,  this :  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -lag. 
-elan,  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -(Ion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -ftlons  =  sbus.   •■ble.  -die.  &c.  =  heL  del. 
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B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  remain  or  continue  in  a  place;  to 
abide  or  remain  for  any  indefinite  time. 

*■  Stay  Iboa  by  thy  lord," 

Shakesp.  :  Juliitt  Catar,  t.  &. 

2.  Tn  delay,  to  tarry,  to  be  long. 

"  Where  is  Kate  ?  I  itati  tuo  lung  from  lier," 

Shakesp:  Taminj  of  the  Shrew,  ill.  2. 

SL  To  make  a  stand  ;  not  to  flee  ;  to  stand. 

•*  Give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  itay." 

S/iotcesp. :  3  Henry  I'/,,  U.  3. 

*  4.  To  take  up  one's  position ;  to  stand  ; 
to  insist. 

"  I  ttay  here  on  my  bond." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  Iv.  1. 

*  6.  To  stop ;  to  stand  still. 

*'  The  glorious  sou  ttayx  \n  his  course," 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  Hi.  I. 

*  6.  To  have  an  end ;  to  come  to  an  end  ;  to 


"  Here  my  commiasirm  ttays." 

Shiikexp.  :  2  Uctiry  T/,,  U.  4. 

7.  To  continue  in  a  state  ;  to  remain, 

"  The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay." 

Shakesp.  :  Itape  of  Liixrece.   1,012. 

*  8.  To  wait,  to  attend  ;  to  forbear  to  act. 

"  W..uM  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbaDds?" 
—■Ruth  i.  li 

•9.  To  dwell  in  thought  or  speech ;  to  linger. 

"  I  must  Bfu.v  a  little  on  one  action,  which  preferred 
the  relief  of  otiiera  to  the  consideration  of  yourself."— 
LrijU-n,     {Todd) 

*  10.  To  wait,  to  attend ;  to  give  attendance. 
(With  on  or  -uxton.) 

"  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  itay  upon  your  leisure."* 

Sfutkesp. :  Macbeth,  L  & 

*  11.  To  rest,  to  depend. 

"  Ye  trust  in  oppression,  and  stay  thereon." — Itaiah 
ZZX.  12. 

12.  To  last  in  a  race  or  contest. 

"  He  won  at  Lincoln  .  .  .  and  would  stay  better  than 
Vizntro.'— Daily  Telegraph,  SepU  U,  1885. 

Stay  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Stay  (2),  s.\ 

2iautical  : 

A.  Trans. :  To  tack  ;  to  arrange  the  sails 
and  move  the  rudder,  so  as  to  bring  the  ships 
head  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  change  tack ;  to  be  in 
Btiiys,  as  a  ship. 

51  To  stay  a  Tnast : 

Naut. :  To  incline  it  forward  or  aft,  or  to 
one  side,  by  the  stays  and  back-stays. 

Btay  (1),  *  staye,  s.    [Stay  (i),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  support,  a  prop ;  anything  which  sup- 
ports. 

"  The  Lord  was  my  stay.''— Psalm  xviiL  18. 

•2.  A  stop,  a  check,  an  obstacle,  an  ob- 
Btruction. 

3.  Stand,  stop ;  cessation  of  motion  or  pro- 
gression. 

"Abase  spirit  has  this  vantage  of  a  brave  one.  It 
keeps  alwayes  at  a  (to!/,  nothing  lirin^'a  it  down,  not 
beating:  "—fleaum.  *  Met. :  A'tHj/  4  A'o  King,  iiL 

4.  Continuance  in  a  place ;  abode  for  any 
Indefinite  time. 

*■  Yi)ur  slay  with  him  may  not  be  long."—Shake»p.  : 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*5.  A  lingering  or  tarrying;  delay. 

"  No  more  stay :  to-morrow  thou  must  go."— 
Mhakesp. :  Tieo  Oenttemen,  L  3. 

*  6.  Continuance  in  a  state  or  condition. 

"  The  conceit  of  thia  Inconstant  stay." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  16. 
•7.  State. 

••It  were  good  we  invented  aome  politicke  wale 
Our  uiattera  to  addresse  in  good  orderly  state." 

Hew  Cuitome,  i.  1. 

•8.  A  fixed  state ;  fixedness,  stability,  per- 
manence. 

"  Aln^  I  whnt  stay  Is  there  in  human  state. 
And  who  can  shun  Inevitable  fate?" 

Dry  den.    (Todd.) 

*9.  Restraint  of  passion ;  prudence,  mod- 
eration, caution,  steadiness,  sobriety. 

"  With  prudent  stay  he  long  deferr'd 
The  rough  conteulion.'  Philipi.    (Todd.) 

*  10.  A  hook  or  clasp. 

*  11.  A  station  or  fixed  anchorage  for  vessels. 

••  Our  ships  lay  anch'ir'd  close :  nor  needed  we 
Fettle  harwe  on  any  staiet.' 

Chap'nan:  Homer;  OdyssejfX. 

12,  (PI.):  A  corset  (q. v.). 

"  Yet,  if  yoQ  saw  her  uncoafln'd  by  staust" 

Gay  :  The  Toilet. 

5r  In  composition  the  sin;jular  is  always 
used,  as  s(aylace,  s(aj/maker,  &c 

II.  Technically : 

1.  BuikL  ;  A  piece  performing  the  office  of 
a  brace,  to  prevent  the  swerving  or  lateral 
deviation  of  the  piece  to  which  it  is  applied. 


2.  Mach.,  £c. :  A  lean-to,  8ui)port,  brace- 
tie  &e.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Mining :  A  piece  of  wood  used  to  secure 
the  pump  in  an  engine-shaft. 

i.  Steam: 

(1)  A  rod,  bar,  bolt,  or  gusset  in  a  boiler,  to 
hold  two  parts  together  against  the  pressure 
of  steam,  as  the  tube-stays,  water-space  stays, 
&c. 

(2)  One  of  the  sling-rods  connecting  the 
locomotive  boiler  to  it^  frame. 

(3)  One  of  the  rods  beneath  the  boiler  sup- 
porting the  inside  bearings  of  the  erank-axle 
of  an  English  locomotive. 

Stay-at-home,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  given  to  roam  or  travel. 

"An  indolent,  stay-at-home  man."— J/iM  Austen: 
Mausfield  Park,  ch.  v. 

B.  ^s  siihst. :  A  person  not  fond  of  roam- 
ing or  travelling. 

"  The  quantity  of  admiration  might  make  a  modest 
tt'iv-at-h'ime  dizzy  to  contemplate." — I'aU  Mall  Ga- 
zette, Nov.  2.  1883. 

Stay-bar,  ». 

1.  Arch.  :  The  horizontal  iron  bar  which 
extends  in  one  piece  alcwig  the  top  of  the  mul- 
lions  of  a  traceried  window. 

2.  Steam:  A  stay-rod  (q.v.).  • 

Stay-bolt.  s. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  connecting  two  plates,  so  as 
to  make  them  mutually  sustaining  against 
internal  pressure. 

Stay-busk,  s.    [Busk  (2),  $.,  A.J 

stay-chain,  s. 

Vehicles  :  One  of  the  chains  which  connect 
the  ends  of  the  double-tree  with  the  fore-axle, 
so  as  to  limit  the  sway  of  the  former.  In 
carriages  straps  effect  the  same  purpose. 

Stay-pile,  «. 

Hydraitl.-eng.  ;  A  pile  driven  into  a  bank 
and  affording  an  anchor  for  the  main  piles 
which  form  the  face  of  the  quay,  to  which  it 
is  connected  by  land-ties. 

Stay-plough,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Rest-harrow  (q.v.X 

Stay-rod,  s. 

1.  Steiim-engiiie : 

(1)  One  of  the  rods  supporting  the  boiler- 
plate which  forms  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  to 
keep  the  top  from  being  bulged  down  by  the 
pressure  of  steam. 

(■2)  Any  rod  in  a  steam-boiler  which  con- 
nei-,ts  parts  exposed  to  rupture  in  contrary 
directions. 

(3)  A  tension-rod  in  the  frame  of  the  marine 
steam-engine. 

2.  Build. :  Any  tie-rod  which  prevents  the 
spreading  asunder  of  the  parts  connected. 

Stay-wedge,  s. 

Locomotive :  One  of  the  wedges  fitted  to  the 
inside  bearings  of  the  diiving-axles,  to  keep 
them  in  their  proper  position  in  the  stays. 

stay  (2),  s.  [A.S.  stn:g  ;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  stag; 
Icel.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  ^  Sw.  sta^ ;  prob.  from  its 
being  used  to  climb  by  ;  cf.  A.S.  st<tger=  a 
stair  ;  Sw.  stege  =  a  ladder.] 

Naiit. :  A  strong  rope  which  stiffens  and 
supports  a  mast  in  its  erect  position,  by  con- 
necting its  head  to  some  part  of  the  hull,  or 
to  a  part  stayed  fi-om  tlie  hull.  The  fore-and- 
aft  st;iys  lead  forward  in  the  vessel's  line 
amidships ;  the  back  stays  pass  somewhat 
abaft  the  shrouds,  and  are  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  at  the  chunnels  ;  the  breast 
and  standing  stays  lead  from  the  mast-heads 
down  to  the  gunwale  on  each  side.  Spring 
stays  are  preventer  stays  to  assist  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  The  fore-and-aft  stays  support 
the  staysails  by  means  of  hanks.  The  stays 
are  nanied  from  the  masts  they  support :  as, 
the  forestay,  fore  topmast-stay,  niaintopmast- 
stay,  jib  and  flying-jib  stay,  bob-stay,  &c.  A 
jninper-stav  is  a  movable  stay  leading  from 
the  head  of  a  mainmast  to  a  pair  of  eye-bolts 
in  the  deck  close  to  the  after  part  of  the  fore- 
rigging.  The  triatie  stay  is  connected  at  its 
ends  to  the  heads  of  the  foie  and  main  ma.sts, 
and  has  a  thimble  spliced  to  its  bight  for  the 
sus|iension  of  the  stay-tackle  (q.v.). 

"  When  the  Manila  ship  first  puts  to  sea,  she  takes 
on  board  a  much  gre-iter  quantity  of  water  than  can 
be  stowed  between  ilecks,  and  the  Jars  which  contain 
it  are  hung  all  aftout  the  shrouds  and  stays,  so  as  to 
exlu''it  at  a  distance  a  very  odd  appearance.  '—Anson  : 
Voya-}es.  bk,  ii,.  cb.  x. 


^  1.  In  stays,  hove  in  stays: 
Naut. :  The  situation  of  a  vessel  when  aho 
Is  staying  or 
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situation  of  a  ship  when  she  works  slowly  in 
stays. 

stay-hole,  s. 

Naut. :  The  groramet  or  hole  in  a  stay-sail 
through  which  the  hanks  pass  ;  by  the  latter 
the  sail  runs  on  the  stay. 

stay-sail,  s. 

Naut.:  A  fore-and-aft  sail  supported  by  a 
stay  of  a  vessel. 

"  It  caught  suddenly  in  a  squall,  the  stay-sail  can  be 
quickly  lowered." — Field,  Jan.  SJ,  16B6. 

stay-tackle,  s. 

Naut.:  Tackle  suspended  from  the  triatie 
stay,  and  used  for  hoisting  in  heavy  butts  of 
water,  freight,  boats,  blubber,  .Sic. 

*  stayd,  *  stayed,  a.  [Stay  (1),  v.]  Staid 
(q.v.). 

"  Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  shortness 
of  nx^iiinry,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal  atten- 
tion. "—Bacon. 

*  stayed'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stayed;  -ly.]  In  a 
staid  manner ;  staidly. 

*  Stayed'  -  ness,  *  stayd' -ness,  s.    [Eng. 

stayed;  -ness.] 

1.  Solidity,  weight. 

"When  aubstant  Lain  ess  comblneth  with  daliehttnl. 
ness,  and  currentneas  with  stayed  ness,  how  can  the 
hm^uage  soimd  other  than  most  full  of  Bweetneaat"— 
Camden :  Remains. 

2.  Composure,  gravity,  staidness. 

"  Their  supposed  courage,  stayedness  and  Bobrlety  U 
really  nothiui;  else  but  the  dull  and  sottish  stupidity 
of  their  iniuda."— Cud  worth :  ItUell.  tiyslem,  p.  668. 

Stay'-er,  a.     [Eng.  stay  (l),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stays  ;  one  who 
or  that  which  supports,  stops,  or  restrains. 

*■  Jove  the  guardian  of  the  capitol. 
He,  the  gieat  stayer  of  our  troops  in  rout  ' 

A.  Philipt. 

2.  A  man  or  animal  capable  of  holding  on 
for  a  long  time. 

*•  Monolith  has  never  been  thought  such  a  genuine 
stayer  as  to  prefer  two  miles  to  one."— /^eW,  Oct.  8, 
1836. 

Stay'-la9e,  s.     [Eng.  stay  (1),  s-i  1-  12,  and 

lace.]  A  lace  for  fastening  up  the  stays,  or 
tbe  bodice  of  ladies'  dress. 

"  Xst'tylace  from  Engliuid  should  become  a  toplck 
for  censure  at  visits,"— -Su-^/r. 

*  stay  -less.  *  stai-lesse.  *  stay-lesse.  a. 

[Eng.  slay(l),  8. ;  -less.]  Without  stop  or  delay. 

"  They  fled  the  field  .  .  . 
With  staUess  slepa,  e^iuh  one  his  life  to  shield." 

Mirrour  for  Maytsrrates,  p.  187. 

stay'-mak-er,  s.  [Eng.  stay  (i),  s.,  I.  11, 
and  maker.]  One  whuse  occupation  is  to 
make  stays. 

Stayf,  s,  pi.     [Stay  (1),  s..  I.  12.] 

stead,  *  stede,  *  steed, '  stude,  s.    fA-S. 

s(edfi  =  a  place  ;  stwdh,  st€dh  =  a.  bank,  a  shore 
[StaitheI  ;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  $tad  =  &  town; 
O.  Dut.  stede  =  a  farm  ;  Icel.  stoiihr  =  a  stead, 
a  place  ;  stadha,  =  a  place  ;  L>an.  &  Sw.  stad 
=  a  town  ;  Dan.  sted  =  a  place  ;  Ger.  stadt^ 
statt  —  a  town,  a  place  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stai  ;  Goth. 
&taihs-=.B.  stead,  a  place,] 

•  1,  A  place,  a  spot. 

"  Flie.  fiie  this  fearefull  sipad  anoon." 

Spanner:  t\  y.,  U.  It.  42. 

2.  Place  or  room  which  another  had,  or 
might  have  had.    (Preceded  by  in.) 

"  Hanc  the  euiltless  in  their  stead 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  Ipss  need." 

Bittl^:  £'idifTat.lL^ 

*  3.  A  frame,  as  of  a  bed. 

"To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  clWon  steds." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  GeorgiciL'nh. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  g»,  p6l» 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijntte,  cor,  rule,  fall;  try*  Syrian.    «e,CB=:e;  ey  =  a;  aa  =  kw. 
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4.  A  steafiing  (q.v.). 

•  5.  Plight,  state,  condition. 

••  In  80  bftd  a  stead."  Spemer  :  F.  Q..  IV.  ir.  22. 

•  6.  A  moment;  time. 

•*  R«3t  a  little  ttead."         Spcmer  :  F.  C-.  VI.  vil.  40. 

%  Stead  is  common  as  the  second  element 
In  names  of  places  :  as,  Haiiipsiead.  Cf.  also 
homestead,  roaiUteail,  &c. 

•  U  (1)  To  do  stead :  To  do  service  to  ;  to 
ftvail.     (Usually  with  an  adjective.) 

"  Here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead." 

itilton :  Comus,  61L 

(2)  To  stand  in  stead:  To  be  of  use  or  advan- 
tage.   (Usually  with  an  adjective.) 

"The  help  of  oue  atnndi  me  in  little  stead.' 

ShaAcsp.  :  I  Henry  17.,  iv.  ft. 

•  Stead,  *  steed,  v.t.  &  i.    [Stead,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  stand  in  stead  to ;  to  benefit,  to  ad- 
vantage.   (Shakesp, :  Two  Gentlemen,  ii.  1.) 

2.  To  supply  the  place  of;  to  replace. 

■■  We  shall  ndrise  this  wronged  mnid  to  stead  up 
your  appolntineut,  and  go  iu  your  place." — Shakesp. : 
J/ensiii  e /or  ifeiisure,  iii.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stop,  to  stay. 

"  I  shalle  not  stfd 
Tille  I  have  tlieym  thider  led." 

Towiiten  Mysteries,  p.  6. 

•  Stead'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  stead;  -a6te.]  Ser- 
viceable.* 

"Wherein  I  could  not  be  steadabl€.''—Urquliart: 
Rahflaii.  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxviii. 

Stead-fast,  *  sted'-fast,  *  sted-faste» 
•  stide'- fast,  •  stude-vaste,  a.    [A.S. 

stedejaste  =  tirui  in  one's  place,  steadfast ; 
gtede=^a.  phice,  and /t:Es(  =  fast ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut.  stedercist ;  Icel.  stadhfiistr,  from  stadh 
=:a  place,  and /as/r  =  fast ;  Dan.  stad/ast.] 

1.  Firmly  fixed  or  established  ;  firm. 

•*  How  rev'rend  U  the  face  of  this  taU  pile  .  .  . 
By  its  own  weight  made  stend/att  and  immoveable." 
Congreve :  Jtouming  Bride,  iL 

2.  Constant,  firm,  resolute ;  not  fickle  or 
wavering. 

"Whom  resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith." — 1  Peter  v.  9. 

3.  Steady,  unwavering,  firm. 

"  We  say  with  word  stetifaitte.  we  chese  Ballol  Jon." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  250. 

8tead'-fast-ly,  sted'-fast-ly*  o-dv.    [Eng. 

steadfast ;  -ly.  J 

1.  In  a  stead  fast  manner ;  firmly,  resolutely ; 
without  wavering. 

"But  to  the  politicB  of  his  family  he  stedfastlyaA- 
hered."— .l/iicuuiiiy :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2,  With  steady  or  fixed  gaze. 

"AdiiiiriuK  with  a  look  atedfnstly  net. 
His  real  beauty  iu  his  counterfeit." 

Sherttume:  SatmacU. 

Stead' -fastness,  *  sted'-fast-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  steadfast ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  steadfast ; 
firmness  of  standing  ;  fixedness  in  place. 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose;  fixedness 
in  principle  ;  resolution,  constancy. 

"  In  public  storms  of  manly  siead/asfness.' 

Dryden  :  Abaiitom  A  AchUophel,  L  889. 

Stead'-l-er,  s.  [Eng.  steady,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  steadies  ;  in  racing  slang, 
a  heavy  weight  to  be  carried  by  a  horse. 

"  Carrying  the  steadier  of  12  at.  9  lb.  on  her  back." — 
Field,  Dec.  26.  183.^. 

6tead'-i-l3^,  *  Sted-di-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  steady ; 

•  -ly^ 

1,  In  a  steady  manner ;  with  steadiness  or 
firmness  of  standing  or  position;  without 
shaking  or  tottering. 

2.  Without  wavering  or  irregularity;  con- 
fitantly  ;  without  variation. 

"Meanwhile  a  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides,  but  more  skilfully  and  more  steadily  by  the 
regular  soldiers  than  hy  the  mountaineers."  —  J/a- 
caulay:  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Stead' -i-ness,  *  sted-dl-ness,  s.      [Eng. 

steady ;  -ncss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  steady ; 
firmness  or  fixedness  of  standing  or  position  ; 
freedom  from  tottering  or  shaking. 

■'Setting  out  the  steadinra< and  immntableness  of 
the  nititter."— J/ore.-  />•/.  Ptiiloa.  Cnbbala  (App.J. 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  nr  purpose  ;  steadfast- 
ness, constancy,  resolution. 

3.  Consistent,  uniform,  or  steady  conduct. 

"  A  friend  is  useful  to  form  an  undertaking,  and 
Mecure  steadineu  of  couduct."— CoHicr ;  Of  Friendship. 

4.  Uniformity ;  absence  of  variation  or  ir- 
regularity. 

"This  extraordin.iry  steadineu  of  price."— SmffA .* 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 


stead' -ing,  s.  [Eng.  steoji,  a. ;  -inj.]  The 
collection  of  buildings,  the  house,  stables, 
barns,  and  other  out-liouses  of  a  farm. 

Stead -y.  *  sted-dy,  *sted-i,  *sted-y, 
*Sted-ye,  'Stid-igll,a.  [A.S.  strnddhig  -- 
steady,  from  stcedh  =  &  place;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut.  stedigh  =  firm,  from  stede  =  a  place  ; 
Icel.  stddhugr=  steady,  from  stadhr ;  Dan. 
stadig ;  Sw.  stadig ;  Ger.  stdtig=  continual,) 

1.  Firmly  fixed  ;  firm  in  standing  or  posi- 
tion ;  fast ;  not  shaking  or  tottering. 

2.  Firm  in  mind  or  purpose  ;  constant, 
resolute  ;  not  fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering  ; 
not  easily  moved  or  persuaded  to  change  a 
purpose. 

"  O'er  mos3  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
HLs  track  the  steady  bloodhouiuls  trace." 

Scott:  The  Chase,  xxlv. 

3.  Regular,  constant,  undeviating,  uniform  ; 
free  from  variation  or  irregularity. 

"  He  would  have  seen,  wherever  he  turned,  that  dla- 
like  of  stendy  industry,"  —  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

4.  Not  loose  or  irregular  in  conduct ;  per- 
seveiuiig. 

steady-going,  a.      Quiet,  respectable  ; 

that  may  be  depended  on. 

"  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  prominent  member 
of  the  House,  where  his  steady-going  qualities  and 
couimuu-sensd  have  given  him  weight  and  influence." 
—&t.  Jamet's  Gazette.  Feb.  22,  18i)7. 

Steady-pin,  s. 

Foumling  : 

1.  One  of  the  pins  which  connect  the  parts 
of  a  rtask. 

2.  A  dowel-pin  in  a  sectional  structure. 
Steady-rest,  s. 

Lathe:  A  guide  attached  to  the  slide-rest  of 
a  lathe,  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  work, 
to  steady  it  in  turning.  Called  also  a  Back- 
rest.    [Rest,  II.  5.] 

Stead'-^,  v.t.  &  i.     [Steady,  a.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  steady,  firm,  or  fast ; 
to  hold  or  keep  from  shaking  or  tottering  :  as. 
To  steady  one's  liand. 

B.  I>itrn.ns. :  To  become  steady;  to  regain 
or  maintain  an  upright  position  ;  to  move 
steadily. 

"  The  /iipidlty  with  which  they  steady  down  and 
resume  their  straightforward  motiou.'— Field,  Sept. 
4,  lasi;. 

*  Stead'-y,  s.     [Stithy.] 

Steak,  *steike,  "steyke,  s.  [icel.  .steifc  = 
a  steak,  so  called  from  its  being  roasted, 
which  was  formerly  done  by  sticking  it  on  a 
wooden  peg  before  the  fire;  from. steikja  =  to 
roast ;  stika  =  a  stick  ;  Sw.  stek  =  roast  meat ; 
steka  =  to  roast,  sticka  •=  to  stick,  to  stab ; 
Dan.  steg  =  a  steak  ;  stege  =■  to  roast ;  stik  — 
a  stab  ;  s(iA:A-e  =astick.]  Asliceof  beef,  pork, 
venison,  or  the  like  broiled  or  cut  for  broiling. 

"  If  there  want  but  a  collop  or  steak." 

Bi'aum.  &  Flet.  :  ilaid  in  the  Mill,  Iv.  2. 

steal,  "steale,  "stele  (pa.  t.  *stal,  *  stale, 
*  staal,  stole;  pa.  par.  *  stole,  stolen),  v.t.  &.  i. 
[A.S.  stekin  (pa.  t.  steel,  pi.  sld;lon,  pa.  par. 
stolen);  cogn.  with  Dut.  stelen;  Icel.  stela; 
Dan.  stieele ;  Sw.  stjdla;  Ger.  stehlcn;  O.  H. 
Ger.  stelan  ;  Goth,  stilan.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  and  carry  away  feloniously ;  to 
take  clandestinely  and  without  right  or  leave, 
as  the  goods  of  another;  to  purloin. 

2.  To  take,  to  extract,  without  any  idea  of 
felonious  intent. 

"  And,  like  the  bee,  stetl  all  the  sweets  away." 

Cow/'cr :  A7i  Ode. 

*3.  To  gain  or  win  secretly  or  gradually. 

•'  How  many  a  tear 
Hath  dear  religion's  love  ttol'it  from  mine  eye." 

ShakeSp. :  ,'Sonnct  flL 

•4.  To  assume  hypocritically. 

"  Who  ca,niiot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit!" 

Shakesp. :  a  Senry  \'I.,  iii.  1. 
*5.  To  withdraw  clandestinely,  to  insinuate, 
to  creep,  to  slink  furtively.    (Used  retlexively.) 

"  He  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour." 

Shakesp- :  Alls  Well,  ilL  6. 

*  6.  To  do,  perform,  or  effect  secretly ;  to 
try  to  accomplisli  clandestinely, 

"  'Twere  good  to  steal  onr  marriag&" 

Shakesp,  :  Taming  of  the  Shreu),  IlL  3. 

•  7.  To  abduct. 

"  The  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daufiht«r." 

Shnk'np.  :  Merch'tnt  of  Venice,  iv.  t, 

^  To  steaJ  a  base:  Tn  base-ball,  the  art  of  G 
base-iuniiyr  who  takes  advantage  of  llie  slow 


passing  of  the  ball  between  pitcher  and  catcher 
to  run  from  oue  base  to  the  next  without  wait- 
ing fur  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  baau-Lit 
or  an  error  in  fieldiug. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  thieve ;  to  practise  or  be  guilty  of 
tliieving. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  pass  privily  ;  to  po  or 
come  furtively  ;  to  slip  away  or  in  secretly. 

"  He  stealeth  into  her  chamber,"— Sfcat«*p. ;  Itapt  <^ 
Lucrcce,  Arg.  16- 

If  To  steal  a  march :  To  march  secretly  > 
hence,  figuratively,  to  gain  an  advanUige  by 
being  beforehand.    (Usually  followed  by  on.) 

steal,  M.  [Steal,  r.]  Any  act  of  stealing,  or 
uue  involving  a  theft;  unjust  and  unlawful 
appropriation. 

Steal'-er  (I),  «.  [Eng.  steal,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  steals  ;  a  thief. 

"Yield  up 

Their  deer  to  be  the  stand  of  the  stealrr." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  11.  % 

steal'-er  (2),  s.    [Steeler.] 

steal'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,k  s.    [Steal,  v.} 

A.  ii  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partlcip.  adj.  :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  oue  who  steals  ;  theft.  [Lar- 
ceny.] 

*2.  That  which  is  stolen  ;  stolen  property. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

" Steal -ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  stealing;  -ly.)  By 
stealing ;  slily,  stealthily,  furtively,  imper- 
ceptibly. 

"  Tliey  did  bo  stealingly  slip  Into  one  another."— 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk,  ii. 

Stealth,  *  stelth,  * steltbe,  s.  [Eng.  steal; 
•th;  Icel.  s/uWr;  Dan.  sfyZd;  Sw.  sioia.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  stealing. 

"The  owner  proveth  the  stealth  io  have  been  com. 
mltted  upon  him  by  such  an  outlaw,  and  to  have  been 
found  iu  the  posseaslon  of  the  priBouer."— iS^etwer; 
SUife  of  Ireland. 

*  2.  Tliat  which  is  stolen  ;  stolen  property. 

"  On  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nitihtly  stealths,  and  pitlaye  several." 

S/jeuter:   F.<i.,  I.  ui.  W. 

•3.  A  going  secretly ;  clandestine  or  furtive 
motion. 

"  Your  stealth  nnto  this  wood." 
Sltakes/J. :  Midtummer  A'iglUs  Dream.  IIL2. 

4.  Secret,  furtive,  or  clandestine  mode  of 
procedure;  a  proceeding  by  secrecy;  fuitive 
actions  or  procedme.  (Used  both  in  a  good 
and  bad  sense.) 

%  By  stealth :  Secretly,  in  secret,  privately, 

"  Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  ali&me, 
Do^oud  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  It  fame." 

Pope .'  Epitogue  to  fiattres,  i.  18^ 

*  stealth-llke,  a.    Stealthy,  furtive,  sly. 

"  And  then  axlvanced  with  stealth-like  ^ace, 
Drew  soltly  neax  her — and  more  near. ' 

Wordeworth:   White  Doe,  v^ 

•stealth'-ful,    *  stealth'-fiiU,    a.      [Eng. 

stealth;  -full.]    Given  to  stealth  ;  stealthy. 

"  If  thy  graue  rale 
Hath  any  man  Beene,  makiug  steallhfuU  wale 
With  all  these  oxen  t " 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  ffymne  to  BermeM. 

*stealth'-fiil-ly,  adv.  [Ea^.  stmlth/ul ;  -ly.] 
atealthily. 

*  Stealth'- ful-ness,  «.  [Eng.  steaUhful; 
-ness.]     Stealthiness. 

Steal th'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stealthy;  -ly.]  la 
a  stealthy  manner  ;  by  stealth  ;  furtively, 
slily. 

Stealth'- i-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  stealthy;  -fMW.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stealthy. 

stealth'-^,  a.  [Eng.  stealth;  -y.]  Like  one 
wliose  object  is  to  steal;  done  by  stealth; 
done  or  accimiplished  clandestinely;  furtive, 
sly,  clandestine,  privy. 

"  Now  wither'd  murder  with  hia  stealthy  pace. 
Moves  like  a  ghost."  Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  11,  L 

Steam,  •  steem,  *  stem. '  steeme.  s.  [A.S, 
sti'dni  —  a  vapour,  smell,  smoke  ;  jjut.  stnom 
=  steam.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Popularly  applied  to  the  visible  moigt 
vapour  which  rises  from.water,  and  from  all 
moist  and  liquid  bodies,  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  beat :  as,  the  steam  of  boiling 
water. 

3.  Daze  caused  by  the  sun's  heat. 


bSil,  boy;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  t 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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4,  Any  exhalation. 

"  A  pestilmit  and  moat  coiroslve  ateam. 
Like  a  gross  fog  Bceotlau,  risiug  i>isU" 

Cowper:  Taik.m.  494. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Physics  :  Water  in  its  gaseous  form.  It 
is  a  colourless,  invisible  gas,  quite  distinct 
from  the  visible  cloud  which  issues  from  a 
kettle,  &c.,  which  is  composed  of  minute 
drops  of  water  produced  by  the  condensation 
of  tlie  steam  as  it  issues  into  the  colder  air. 
Under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  water 
boils  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  temperature  of 
212',  and  the  steam  always  has  this  tempera- 
ture, no  matter  how  fast  the  water  is  made  to 
boil.  The  heat  which  is  supplied  simply 
suCices  to  do  the  work  of  cnnverting  the 
liquid  water  at  212°  into  gaseous  steam  at  212°, 
without  raising  the  teini'erature  of  the  steam 
at  all.  If  tlie  temperature  of  steam  at  212^  is 
lowered  by  only  a  very  small  amount,  part  of 
the  steam  is  condensed  ;  hence  steam  at  this 
temperature  is  termed  moist  or  saturated 
Bteam.  At  high  temperatures  and  pressures, 
steam  beliaves  like  a  perfect  gas ;  but,  at 
lower  pressures  and  at  temperatures  near  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  its  behaviour  differs 
markedly  from  that  of  perfect  gases  ;  and  this 
change  of  properties  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  all  calculations  connected  with  tli£ 
expansion  of  steam  in  steam-engines.  [Law, 
IT  (2). J  The  terms  high  pressure  (q. v.)  and  Uiw 
pressure  (q.v.)  are  apiilied  to  steam  without 
any  sharply-defined  limit  between  them.  If 
the  steam  is  superheated  by  passing  it  through 
hot  pipes,  it  is  converted  into  dry  steam, 
which,  within  certain  limits,  behaves  like  a 
perfect  gas.  If,  instead  of  allowing  the  steam 
to  escape  freely,  the  water  is  boiled  in  a  closed 
vessel,  the  steam  accumulates,  and  both 
pressure  and  temperature  rapidly  increase, 
until  the  former  becomes  several  times  greater 
tJian  that  of  the  atmosphere.  If  now  the 
steam  is  allowed  to  eacaj>e,  it  rapidly  exp^mds, 
and,  if  it  escapes  into  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine  (q.v.),  the  expansion  can  be  utilised 
and  converted  into  work.  As  the  steam  ex- 
pands, its  x'ressure  of  course  becom-.-s  less 
and  less,  until  it  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere;  and  at  the  same  time  its 
temperature  is  reduced,  the  reduction  depend- 
ing on  the  rapidity  with  whieh  expansion 
takes  place.  The  economic  uses  of  steam  are 
extremely  numerous.  The  most  important  is 
that  of  an  agent  for  the  production  of  me- 
chanical force  on  railways,  in  steam-boats,  and 
in  manufactories.  It  is  also  largely  employed 
in  warming  buildings,  in  heating  baths,  in 
brewing,  in  distilling,  aud  for  cooking  pur- 
poses.   [Steam-enoine.] 

2.  Geol.:  The  explosive  force  of  steam 
seeking  vent  is  believed  to  be  a  potent  factor 
in  producing  earthquakes  and  volcanic  phe- 
nomena. 

Steam-blower,  s.  A  blower  driven  by 
a  steam-engine,  or  one  in  wliich  the  steam  is 
mint;led  with  the  air-blast.  [Blower,  s.,  II.  1.] 

steam-boat*  s.  A  boat  or  vessel  pro- 
pelled by  steam  acting  either  on  paddles  or  on 
a  screw.  Tlie  term  especially  belongs  to  steam 
river-craft ;  ocean-going  craft  being  called 
steamers,  steamships,  <tc. 

Steam-hoat  rollers :  Rollers  armed  with  steel 
teeth,  and  revolving  on  parallel  axes  towards 
each  other,  by  which  coal  is  broken  at  the 
mines.  The  coal  falls  on  to  an  inclined  screen 
known  as  the  steam-boat  screen  (q.v.). 

Steam-boat  screen  :  An  inclined  barrel-screen 
which  receives  the  coal  from  the  steam-boat 
rollers,  and  sorts  it. 

Steam-boiler,  s.    [Steam-engine.j 

steam-box,  s.    A  steam-cbest. 

steam-brake,  s. 

Rail.-eng.  :  A  device  for  bringing  the  power 
of  steam  under  pressure  to  act  upon  the  car- 
riage wheels  and  stop  their  motion. 

steam-buzzer,  s.  A  fonn  of  steam- 
whistle  (q.v.)  used  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts as  a  signal  for  commencing  and  leaving 
off  work. 

"  Nothing  at  all  ttpproaching  the  tteam-bmzer. 
which  is  still  to  be  found  in  aome  manufacturing 
neiglibourhoods.  was  known  to  our  happy  forefathers. 
The  iteam-biuzer  is  a  peculiarly-ingenious  combina- 
tion of  the  fog-horn,  a  threshing-machine,  anJ  a  loci> 
motive  boiler  on  the  point  of  burBtiug.  When  this 
device  'goea  off'  at  aix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
the  object  of  summoning  ■workpeople  to  their  daily 
toil,  it  Is  uniTersally  recognized  in  its  vicinity  that 
the  time  for  sleep  has  passed."— OaUy  TeUgrapK  Dec 


steam-car,  s.  A  steam- carriage  ;  a  car  or 
carriage  drawn  by  steam  power.     {Aiaer.) 

Steam-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  pro- 
pelled by  steam  ;  speiially  used  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  adapted  to  work  on  an  ordinary 
road.    [Steam-enoine,  Tramway.] 

Steam-casing,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  steam-jacket  around  a  cylin- 
der or  other  object  to  ketp  in  the  wannlh. 
Invented  by  Watt,  to  prevent  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  cylinder. 

Steam -chamber,  s. 

1.  The  steam-room  in  a  boiler ;  the  space 
for  the  collection  of  steam,  above  the  water- 
line  ;  a  steam-dome. 

2.  A  steam-tank  (q. T.J, 

Steam-chest,  s. 

1.  steam-engine  :  A  box  or  chamber  above 
the  boiler  to  form  a  reservoir  for  the  steam, 
and  whence  it  passes  to  the  engine. 

2.  Calico-printing :  One  form  of  steam  ap- 
paratus in  which  steam  is  applied  to  cloths, 
in  order  to  fix  the  colours,  called  steam- 
colours  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 

3.  A  chamber  heated  by  steam,  and  used 
for  softening  timber  wliich  is  to  be  bent  to  a 
curved  form,  as  ships'  planking. 

steam-cliimney,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  An  annular  chamber  around 
the  chimney  of  a  boiler-furnace  for  sui^er- 
heating  steam. 

steam-cock,  s.     A  valve  or  faucet  in  a 

steam-pipe. 

steam-coil,  s.  A  steam-pipe  bent  into  a 
shape  to  occupy  the  bottom  or  sides  of  a 
boiler,  so  as  to  have  a  large  surface  in  com- 
pact space.  Used  iu  lard-tanks,  malt-vats, 
vacuum-pans,  &c. 

steam-colors,  *.  pi  A  style  of  calico- 
printing  in  which  a  mixture  of  dye  extracts 
and  mordants  is  topically  applied  to  cloth, 
while  tlie  chemical  reaction  wliich  fixes  the 
colors  to  the  fibre  is  produced  by  steam. 

steam-crane,  s.  A  crane  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  ;  it  frequently  carries  the  engine 
upon  the  same  frame. 

steam-cylinder,  s. 

Stcmn-cng. :  The  chamber  within  which  the 
piston  recipnicates.     [Piston.] 

steam-dome,  s.     [Steam-chamber,  1.] 

steam-dredger,5.  [Dredqiko-machine.] 

steam-engine,  s. 

Steam  £  Mech. ;  An  apparatus  for  converting 
heat  into  work.  The  first  steam-engine  cf 
which  we  have  any  account  is  the  eolipile 
(q.r.).     The   Marquis   of   Worcester  (about 


described  by  Papin  a  few  years  previously 
[Digester,  II.],  and  was  applied  by  New- 
comeu,  wiio,  in  conjunction  with  Cawley. 
invented  the  first  self-acting  engine  in  1712, 
and  used  it  for  working  pumps,  tScc.  It 
consisted  of  a  cylinder  iu  wliich  there  was 
a  circular  disc  or  piston  fitting  tightly,  but 
capable  of  being  moved  up  and  down.  At- 
tached to  the -centre  of  the  piston  was  a  ver- 
tical shaft  or  piston-rod;  and  a  stout  beam, 
turning  about  a  centre,  was  attaclied  at  one 
end  by  a  chain  to  the  piston  rod,  and  at  the 
other  end  by  a  chain  to  a  pump-rod.  Steam 
was  admitted  to  the  cylinder  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  piston  rose,  tlie  pum]>-rod  being  i>ulled 
down  by  a  counterpoise  attaclied  to  that  end 
of  the  beam.  When  the  cylinder  was  full  of 
steam,  the  supply  was  cut  off.  and  cold  water 
was  injected  into  the  cylinder.  The  steam 
was  tUus  condensed,  and  the  pressuie  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  on  the  top  of  the  piston 
drove  it  down,  raising  the  opposite  end  of  the 
beam,  and  with  it  the  pump-rod.  In  1763 
James  Watt  invented  the  method  of  condensing 
the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel  away  from  the 
cylinder  [Condenser,  II.,  1.] ;  he  also  was  the 
first  to  use  the  pressure  of  the  steam  itself 
instead  of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  mak- 
ing the  mechanism  in  reality  a  steam-enpiue. 
Watt's  first  patent  was  t;iken  out  iu  1769. 
Newcomen's  engine  and  Watt's  first  engine 
were  single-acting  (q.v.).  In  1781  Watt  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  double-acting  engine 
(q.v.).  Some  time  previously  Watt  had 
introduced  the  method  of  allowing  the 
steam  to  work  expansively.  [Expansion, 
II.  5],  and  showed  tliat  the  condenser  might 
be  dispensed  with,  the  waste  steam  being 
discharged  into  the  air  by  opening  suitable 
valves.  The  non-condensation  of  the  steam 
and  tlie  method  of  working  steam  expansively 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  employed  with  high- 
pressure  engines,  in  which  the  pieSBure  of  the 
steam  is  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosi'here  ;  the  early  engines  of  Newcomen 
and  Watt  were  low-pressure  engines,  in  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  was  not  very  much 
gieater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  es- 
sential parts  of  a  modern  st<*am-engine  are : 
the  steam-boiler,  usually  called  the  boiler,  in 
which  the  steam  is  generated.  It  is  made  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  sufliciently  thick  to  resist 
considerably  more  than  the  higliest  pressure 
which  tliey  will  be  called  upon  to  bear,  and 
the  form  of  tlie  boiler  is  designed  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  economy  of  heat.  The 
boilers  of  locomotives,  and  of  those  of  many 
stationary  engines,  are  traversed  by  a  large 
number  of  tubes,  along  which  the  gases  from 
the  fire  pass ;  and  in  sfeain  fire-engines  the 
boiler  consists  of  a  series  of  compaiatively 
narrow  tubes  filled  with  water,  this  being  the 
form  wliich  enables  steam  to  be  got  up  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  The  height  ofthe  water 
and  the  pressure  of  steam  in  ttie  boiler  are  in- 


TYPE   OF  MODEBN   HIGH   SPEED   SINGLE   VALVE    ENGINE   WITH   ATTTOMATIC  GOVERNOR. 


1601-1667)  described  a  steam-engine  in  his 
Century  of  Inventi07is,  but  no  practical  result 
followed.  In  169S  Captain  Savery  described 
his  engine  for  raising  water,  and  this  was  the 
first  actually  used.    The  principle  had  been 


dicated  by  gauges,  of  which  there  are  several 
forms.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pressure  rising 
too  high,  each  boiler  is  fitted  with  one  or 
more  forms  of  saft'ty-valve  (q.v.).  The  cylinder 
is  made  of  cast-iron,  carefully  bored  on  the 


l&te,  fSt,  fare,  ^mldst,  what,  £^11,  fether;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5^ 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  njiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  ce  =^  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


Inside ;  ami  the  piston  (q.v.)  la  a  circular  plate 
of  iiou  paclitd  cU>sely  iiitn  the  cylimitr  by 
means  of  ntetallic  nnga.  The  piston-rod  is 
usually  steel,  and  i«isses  out  of  the  cyliuder 
through  a  stuffing-box,  in  which  it  is  packed 
steam-tight,  either  by  greased  tow  or  by  me- 
tallic-rings. The  cylinder  is  provided  with  a 
steam-jacket,  or  outer  casing,  in  which  steam 
ciiculatea;  or  is  covered  with  some  non-cun- 
duc.ting  material,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of 
heat  and  consequent  condensation  of  steam. 
The  distribution  of  steam,  or  its  admissmn 
ftbove  and  below  the  piston,  is  controlled  by 
a  slide-valve  (q.v.),  working  in  a  small  cylin- 
der or  valve-casing  attached  to  the  cylinder. 
According  to  the  arrangement  of  these  prin- 
cipal parts,  distinctive  names  are  applied  to 
fiteain-engines.      [Beam-enoine.  Horizontal 

StEAM-ENOINK,      OSCILLATINQ-ENGINE,     VeRTI- 

CAL-ENOiNE.l  They  are  also  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  use-s,  as  Portable,  Stationary,  Lo- 
comotive, Marine,  Pumiing,  &c.  In  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  dead-points 
(q.v.),  tlie  fly-wheel  was  adopted  by  Watt  in 
his  engines,  and  has  been  used  ever  since. 
£Flv-wheel.]  In  engines  which  have  no  tly- 
whee!  the  same  end  is  attained  by  having  two 
cvlinders,  worldng  on  the  same  sliaft,  but 
■w'ith  their  cranks  at  right  angles.  The  speed 
at  which  an  engine  works  depends  on  the  re- 
Bistnnce  which  it  has  to  overcome  ;  and  wliere 
this  resistance  is  continually  varying,  as  it 
generally  is,  the  speed  of  the  engine  will  also 
Tary.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  keep  the 
speed  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  this  is  done 
partly  by  the  fiy-wlieel,  and  partly  by  the 
governor.  [Governor,  II.,  2.]  In  locomotive 
andother  engines  where  tly-wheels or  goverpors 
are  not  used,  tlie  speed  is  regulated  by  means 
of  an  arrangement  for  varying  the  time  at 
which  the  steam  is  cut  off  by  the  slide-valve. 
[Compound  Steam-engine.]  About  1784, 
Wiitt  patented,  but  did  not  actually  construct, 
a  locomotive,  and  Murdoch  made  a  small  high- 
pressure  engine,  the  fly-wheels  of  which,  nine 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  were  used  as 
driving-wheels.  Trevithick  constructed  a 
higli-pressnre  locomotive  in  1S02,  and  Blen- 
kius.'pand  Chapman  also  made  locomotives 
s  few  years  later.  The  oldest  locomotive  in 
existence,  PvMii'O  mUy,  now  in  the  Patent 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  was  eonstruct^^d 
in  1S13,  and  was  continuiilly  used  until  June 
6,  1S62.  In  ISU,  Stephenson  constructed  the 
Killingworth  Engine,  which  he  continually 
improved,  and,  in  1Sl'9,  won  the  prize  offered 
by  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  with  his  engine.  Rocket.  In 
this  he  used  two  cylinders  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  engine,  and  acting  on  cranks  at- 
tached to  large  driving- whet  Is.  The  boiler 
was  traversed  by  a  number  of  narrow  tubes, 
as  proposed  by  Seguin  and  Booth.  In  modern 
locomotives,  the  boilers  are  of  the  tubular 
form,  and  the  engine  is  driven  by  two,  or 
occasionally  four,  cylinders,  placed  in  front 
tinder  the  boiler,  and  inside  the  iron  frame  on 
■which  the  boiler  is  supported.  The  waste 
steam  from  th.^  cylinders  is  discharged  through 
a  pipe  in  the  chimney  of  the  engine,  and 
creates  the  draught  for  the  boiler.  The  two 
cylinders  a-'t  on  cranks  Ofl  the  axle  of  the 
driving-wheels,  which  are  sometimes  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  wheels 
is  six,  eight,  and  in  some  cases  twelve,  there 
being  two,  four,  or  six  diiving-wheels  coupled 
together.  Since  the  date  of  the  experiments 
deacril-ed  the  power  and  efficiency  of  enginea 
have  been  enormously  increased,  largely 
through  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  inventors 
and  machinists  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
more  than  kept  pace  witli  tliose  of  England  in 
the  conception  of  useful  and  economical  de- 
vices. The  application  of  the  tteam  engine  to 
the  movement  of  boats  was  first  made  a  success 
by  Fitch  and  Fulton,  and  the  power  and  size  of 
locomotive  engines  liave  been  increased,  until 
now  nifusters  nf  eighty  tons  weight  are  in  use, 
and  a  speed  of  seventy  miles  an  hour  is  occa- 
sionally attained,  wliile  forty  and  more  miles 
has  become  a  common  speed.  The  nominal  or 
low-pressure  horse-power  of  English  marine 
engines  is  not  ;i;j.CKiO  foot  pounds,  as  on  land,  but 
more  than  44,tXXJ  foot  pounds,  and  in  America 
its  value  is  still  greater.     [Indicator,  II.,  3.] 

Steam  ^exliaust  -  port,  s.  [Exhaust- 
pop  t  J 

Bteam  fire-en^ne,  s.  [Fire-engine,  1.] 

steam- fountain,  s.  A  jet  or  body  of 
water  raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon 
the  suiface  of  the  water  in  a  reservoir. 


Bteam 

Bteam  -  gas,  s.      [Superheated   stkam 

(q.V.).J 

steam -gau go,  $■  An  iustrument  attached 
to  a  boiler  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  steam. 
There  are  many  varieties.  Tlie  oldest  and 
simplest  consists  of  a  bent  tube  partially  tilled 
with  mercury,  one  end  of  which  springs  fmrn 
the  boiler,  so  that  the  steam  rising  in  the 
tube  forces  up  the  mercury  in  prop.'ition  to 
the  amount  of  pressure.  Bourdon's  consists 
of  an  elliptical  copper  tube  bent  into  an  arc 
of  510°.  One  of  the  extremities  communicates 
with  the  boiler  or  reservoir  of  condensed  gas 
whose  pressure  is  to  be  measured,  and  the 
other  carries  an  index  whii^h  moves  backward 
or  forward  on  a  graduated  arc  as  the  curvai  ure 
of  the  tube  is  varied  by  changes  of  pressme. 

steam-governori  s.    [Governor.] 

steam-gun,  s.     A  gun  whose  projectile 

force  is  derived  from  the  ex|iausion  of  steam 

issuing  through  a  shotted  tube, 

steam-liammer,  s. 

Mech, :  A  hummer  worked  by  means  of 
steam.  The  idea  of  a  stt-inii-hummer  seems 
to  have  occurred  first  to  James  Watt,  who 
patented  it  in  17S4.  William  Deverell  also 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  steam-hammer  in 
ISOG  ;  but  it  does  nut  appear  that  in  either 
case  the  idea  was  carried  into  operation.  In 
the  year  1S39  James  Nasmyth  invented  the 
ste&m-liaramer  called  after  him,  and  patented 
it  in  1842.  In  the  older  forms  of  steam- 
hammer,  the  hammer-head,  attached  to  one 
end  of  a  lever,  wa.s  raised  by  the  action  of  a 
cog-wheel  or  cam  acting  on  the  otiier  end  of 
the  lever,  and  was  then  allowed  to  fall  by  its 
own  weight.  Hammers  of  this  description  are 
often  called  Steam-tilts.  In  Nasmyth's  ham- 
mer, the  head  is  attached  to  the  piston  rod  of  an 
inverted  cylinder -supixirted  vertically,  and  the 
piston  is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  steam 
adndtted  into  the  cylinder  below  the  piston. 
The  hammer  is  allowed  to  fell  by  its  own 
weight,  or  is 
driven  down- 
wards with 
still  greater 
velocity  by 
the  action  of 
steam  admit- 
ted into  tlie 
cylinder 
above  the 
piston.  The 
admission  of 
steam  into 
the  cylinder 
is  regulated 
by  a  slide- 
valve  worked 
by  a  lever, 
and  the  force 
of  the  stroke 
can  be  con- 
trolled to 
such  an  ex- 
tent, by  regulating  the  admission  of  steam, 
that  the  largest  hammer  can  be  made  to 
crack  a  nut,  or  to  come  down  upon  a  mass 
of  iron  with  a  momentum  of  many  hun- 
dred foot-tons.  The  cylinder,  whi<;h  is  sup- 
ported on  a  strong  iron  framework,  is  very 
strong,  and  the  steam-pipes  are  of  extra 
strength,  because  of  the  high  pressure  at 
wliich  the  steam  is  employed.  The  piston- 
rod  is  of  stout  wrought-iron  or  steel,  and  tlie 
hammer  itself  is  also  of  steel.  Tlie  weight  of 
the  hammer  ranges  from  about  two  hundred- 
weiglit  to  twenty-five  tons  ;  and  the  object  to 
be  struck  is  placed  upon  an  anvil,  consisting 
of  a  slab  of  iron  resting  on  a  huge  mass  of 
piles  and  concrete,  which  frequently  descends 
a  great  depth  into  the  ground.  There  are 
some  other  forms  of  less  importance.  In 
Condie's  steam-hammer  the  hammer-head  is 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  Ramsbottom's  two  cylinders  move  hori- 
zontally in  the  same  line,  but  in  different 
directions,  and  the  metal  to  beforged  is  placed 
between  them.  Some  of  these  are  in  use  at 
the  Railway  Works,  Crewe.  Steam-hammers 
are  rated  or  classified  according  to  the  effective 
weight  of  the  piston  and  hammer-head  or 
drop,  and  range  from  100  pounds  up  to  SO 
tons.  The  laigest  steam-hammer  in  the  world 
is  one  in  Pennsylvania,  of  125  tons.  Powerful 
hydiaulic  presses  are  being  substituted  tor 
hamnieis  in  heavy  furging  work. 

steam-hoist,  s.  An  elevatoror  lift  worked 
by  a  steam-engine,  frequently  port^ible. 


steam-hammer. 
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steam-horn,  s.    A  steam-buzzer  (q.v.). 

"Tho  steamhurixs  at  Urge  luauufacUirles."— ^oMi  * 
(^riet.  Ai>ril  2,  leST,  p.  27a. 

steam-lndicator,  5.  Adevice  to  record 
the  pressure  of  steam.  It  was  invent^;d  by 
James  Watt. 

steam-jacket,  s.    [Jacket,  s.,  II.  1.] 

steam-jet,  s.  A  blast  of  steam  emitted 
from  a  nozzle. 

Steam-jet  pump:  A  form  of  injector  or  ejector 
in  which  the  body  of  water  is  put  in  motion 
by  a  steam-jet. 

Steam  -  kitchen,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
cooking  by  steam. 

Steam-launch,  s.  A  large  kiud  of  boat 
with  a  projieller-engine. 

Steam-navigation,  s.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  applying  steam  to  the  propelling  of 
boats  and  vessels  ;  the  art  or  practice  of  navi- 
gating steam-vessels.  A  doubtful  claim  has 
been  made  that  on  June  17,  UA'S,  a  Spaniard, 
Blasco  de  Garay,  exhibited  a  steam-siiip, 
which  made  an  experimental  trip  in  the  port 
of  Barcelona,  in  presence  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  Charles  V.  The  Marqnis  ot 
Worcester  described  a  steam-ship  in  1053, 
though  he  did  not  publish  his  description  till 
1663.  On  Dec.  21,  1736,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Jonathan  Hulls  for  a  kind  of  steam  tug, 
which  he  does  not  seem  actually  to  have  con- 
structed. In  1783,  Fitch,  an  American,  moved 
a  boat  on  the  Delaware  by  paddles  worked  by 
a  steam-engine  ;  and  in  tht^  same  year  Claude, 
Comte  de  Jouffroy,  constructed  an  engine 
wliich  propelled  a  boat  on  the  Safint  Paddle 
wheels  had  been  patented  by  Miller  in  1781, 
and  for  some  time  all  steamboats  were  pro- 
pelled by  paddles.  [Screw  -  i-I'opeller.I 
Symington  used  a  steam-boat  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  in  1790,  and  in  1802  lie  had  one 
on  the  Clyde  which  was  able  to  tow  vess.tls. 
Fulton  used  a  steam-boat  on  the  Seine  in 
1803;  and  in  1807  his  boat,  the  Cli-rmont, 
with  engines  built  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  ran 
fi"om  New  York  to  Albany,  and  soon  after- 
wards there  was  a  regular  service  betwt^en 
these  towns.  Th»>  first  successful  stfam-bi>at 
in  Knrope  was  Hell's  Coinet,  which  in  1812,  laa 
on  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock, 
three  times  a  week,  with  a  maximum  speed  of 
five  miles  an  hour.  The  first  voyage  of  a 
steam-ship  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was 
made  by  tlie  Savannah  in  twenty-six  days, 
in  1819.  Kegnlar  eteam  communication  with 
Europe  was  begun  in  I808.  In  1845  the  Great 
Britain  croBsed  the  Atlantic  in  fuurteen  days; 
on  October  21-26, 1894,  the  Lucania  made  the 
trip  from  Queenetowu  to  N('W  York  {about 
2,800  miles)  in  five  days,  seven  liours  and 
twenty-three  minutes,  which  is  the  record  to 
date.  Other  steam-ships,  as  the  Teutonic.  Paris^ 
New  York,  iSV.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul,  have  developed 
approximately  equal  speed.  The  two  last 
named  were  built  on  the  Delaware  in  1893-5, 
and  are  unsurpassed  for  comJbrt  and  sea- 
worthiness. Tlie  staunch  construction  of  the 
St.  Pfiiil  {see  illustration)  was  amply  demon- 
strated when,  on  the  morning  of  Jannaiy  25, 
1896,  this  noble  vessel  \^as  driven  hard  and 
fast  upon  the  beach  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J-, 
during  a  heavy  f.ig.  When  finally  hauled  off, 
after  straining  and  thumping  in  the  surf  tor 
ten  days,  the  vessel  was  found  to  be  entjrely 
uninjured.     [Steam-engxne.J 

steam  navvj',  s.  A  steam-engine  em- 
ployetl  in  excavating  earth  for  docks,  canals, 
&C.     (English.) 

steam-packet,  s.  A  steam-vessel  carry- 
ing mails  and  running  periodically  between 
certain  ports. 

Steam-pipe,  s.  Any  pipe  conveying  steam 
from  a  boiler  to  an  engine,  or  a  supply-pipe  in 
a  system  of  steam  heating  or  drying. 

Steam-plough,  s.  a  plough  or  gang  of 
ploughs  drawn  by  portable  steam-engines.  By 
the  same  means,  cultivators,  harrows,  and 
other  agricultural  implements  are  drawn. 
Steam  ploughs  aie  largely  need  on  the  great 
wheat  farms  of  the  West,  which  are  much  too 
large  for  hand  ploughing. 

Steam-port,  s. 

Steiun-eng. :  An  opening  through  the  valve 
seat  to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  Known  at. 
the  induction  (inlet)  port,  or  the  eduction  (out- 
let) port,  respectively,  according  to  the  course 

of  the  steaui. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  jo-Ctrl;  cat,  qell,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^; 
-«lAn,  -tlan  =  sh^n,   -tioUv    slon  =  shun ;  -tion*  -$joa  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
=  shus.   -ble,  Hlle,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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steam— stearolauretin 


steam-power,  s.  The  power  of  stiam 
appliiil  to  move  inacluiieiy  or  produce  any 
results. 

steam-press,  s.  A  press  workeil  by 
steam-power;  specif., aplatteu-machinednven 
by  steam  power. 

steam-propeller,  s.  The  same  as  Screw- 

PRWti.LER  tq.V.). 

Steam-ram,  s.    [Ram,  s.,  II.  2.  (2).] 
steam-roller,  s.   A  locomotive  with  wide 
wheels  used  for  crushing  road-metal  and  level- 
ling ro;uls. 

Steam-room.  s.  The  capacity  for  steam 
over  tlie  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

Steam-ship,  s.  A  ship  propelled  by 
steniu  ;  a  steamer. 

steam-sled,  s.  A  locomotive  constructed 
to  run  on  ice.  The  front  part  rests  on  a 
sledge,  and  the  driving  wheels  are  studded 
witli  spikes. 

Steam-stoker,  ».  A  gas-retort  charger 
(q.v.). 

steam-table,  s.  A  hollow  table,  heated 
by  steam,  to  keep  joints  and  other  viands 
warm  in  the  dining  or  carving  rooms  of  hotels. 
Steam-tank,  s.  A  chamber  heated  liy 
steam,  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts, 
such  as  steaming  wood,  paper-stock,  render- 
ing fats,  &c. 

Steam-tight,  a.    Tight  enough  to  resist 
the  ingress  or  egress  of  steam. 
Steam-tilt,  s.    A  steam-hammer  (q.v.). 
steam-toe,  s. 

Sleam-eng. :  An  arm  fastened  to  a  lifting-rod 
to  raise  it  by  the  contact  of  tlie  cam  ortai'pet. 
The  toes  on  the  lifting-rods  of  the  inlet  and  ex- 
haust are  steaim  and  exliaust  toes  respectively. 
Steam-trap,  s.  A  self-acting  device  for 
the  discharge  of  condensed  water  from  steam- 
engines  or  steam-pipes. 

Steam-tng,  s.  A  small  but  powerful  steam- 
vessel  for  towing  ships  in  or  out  of  harbour. 

Steam  vacuum-pump,  s.  A  pump  for 
raising  water  by  the  condensation  of  steam 
in  a  vessel  situated  at  such  elevation  aliove 
the  water  supply  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
■will  raise  the  water  to  the  chamber  and  operate 
the  valves. 

Steam-valve,  s.    A  device  for  opening  or 
closing  a  steam  pipe  or  port. 
steam-vessel,  s.    A  steam-ship. 
steam-way,  s.    A  passage  leading  from 
the  steam-port  of  a  vaive  to  tlje  cylinder. 
steam-wheel,  s.     The  same  as  Rotary 

STEAM-ENGINE  (q.V.). 

Steam-whistle,  s.     A  sounding  device 
connected  with  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engme, 
either  stationary,  locomotive,  or  marine,  for 
the  purpose  of  announcing  the  hours  of  work, 
signalling,  &c.    In  the  ordinary 
locomotive   steam-whistle  the 
foot  is  bolted  on  to  the  fire- 
box, has  an  opening  (a)  for  the 
admission  of  steam,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  cock  (e),  by  turn- 
ing wliich  steam  is  permitted 
to  rush  into  the  hollow 
piece  {b),  which  is  pro- 
vided with  holes  aroimd 
its  lower  and  narrower 
portion,  through  which 
the  steam  rushes  into 
t)ie  cavity  of  the  cup 
(c),    and,    passing    out 
through  the  narrow  an- 
nular opening,  imiiinges 

against  the  rim  of  the  bell  (d),  causmg  a 
shrill,  piercing  sound.  Holes  in  the  top  of 
the  hell  permit  the  escape  of  the  steam  up- 
wardly and  increase  the  volume  of  sound. 
The  quality  of  the  tone  depends  on  the  width 
of  the  annular  opening,  the  depth  of  the  bell, 
anil  tlie  distance  between  it  and  the  cup.  The 
calliope  (q.v.)  is  a  series  of  such  whistles 
tuned  to  a  scale  and  operated  by  keys. 

Steam-winch,  s.  A  form  of  hoisting- 
apparatus  in  winch  rotary  motion  is  imparted 
to  the  winding-axle  from  the  piston-rod  of  a 
steam  engine,  directly  or  intermediately, 
through  bevel-gearing.  The  former  is  more 
rapid  ;  the  latter  affords  greater  power.  Spe- 
cially used  for  loading  and  unloading  ships. 


BTEAM-WHISTLK. 


Steam-yacht,  s.    A  yacht  fitted  with  a 

screw  proi^eller. 

steam, "  steme, "  steeme,i'.t.  &  (.  [Steam,  s.] 

A.  lutiUiisUivt: : 

1.  To  emit  steam  or  vapour;  to  give  out 
any  vapour  or  exhalation. 

"  Ye  mists  and  exlialations  that  now  riw 
From  hill  or  *tfa»»im^  lake." 

JtiUon;  P.  L„  V.  IBS. 

2.  To  rise  in  a  vaporous  form ;  to  pass  ofi'  in 
visible  vapour. 

"  Tiie  fume  or  vapour  thereof  tteeming"—P. 
Bolhind  :  PUnie,  bit.  xxix.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  To  move  or  travel  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

"  He  steamed  into  the  station  at  the  usual  speed. "- 
Daifff  Chronicle,  Oct.  19.  1685. 

B.  Transitive : 
•  1.  To  emit  or  give  up  in  vapour ;  to  exhale, 

to  evaporate. 

•'  In  alouthful  sleepe  his  molten  heart  to  steme." 
Spemer :  F.  Q..  II.  VI.  27. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  action  of  steam,  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  (as  wood),  cooking,  or 
disinfecting. 

Steam' -er,  s.    [Eng.  simm,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  vessel  propelleil  by  steam ;  a  steam-ship. 

2.  A  steam  fire-engine. 

3.  A  locomotive  for  roads. 

4.  A  culinary  vessel  with  a  perforated 
bottom,  placed  upon  a  cooking  pot,  and  having 
a  lid  to  keep  in  the  steam. 

5.  An  apparatus  for  steaming  grain  pre- 
paratory to  grinding. 

6.  A  steam-tank  (q.v.). 
Steamer-duck,  s.    [Racehorse,  2.] 
Steamer  -  lane,   s.      The    usual    track 

followed  by  ocean  steamers  plying  between 

any  two  ports,  e.g.,  Liverpool  and  New  York. 

'■  Moving  east  on  a  north-easterly  track,  a  little 

south  of  eteamer-ta»el."—St.  James's  Qaselte,  April  6. 

1887. 

*  steam'-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  steamy ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  steamy  or 
vaporous ;  mistiness. 

Steam'-J,  a.  [Eng.  steam,  a.  ;  -y.]  Consisting 
of  or  abounding  in  steam  ;  resembling  steam  ; 
misty,  vaporous. 

"  Meantime,  on  that  side  steamy  vapours  rise." 

Cowper:  Sonnet. 

stean,  s.    [Steen.] 

ste-ar'-a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  stmr(ic),  and  amide.] 
Chem.':  (Ci8H350)H2N.  Obtained  by  heating 
ethylic  stearate  with  alcoholic  ammonia  for 
several  days  in  a  sealed  tube  at  a  temperature 
of  120°.  It  is  purilied  by  recrystallization 
from  alcohol  and  washing  with  ether.  After 
melting  it  solidifies  at  107  5. 

8te-ar-an'-Jl-ide,s.  [Eng.  steariic):  anU(ine), 
and  sutf.  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  (Ci8H350XC6H5)HN.  Phenyl-steara- 
mide.  Formed  when  excess  of  aniline  is  dis- 
tilled over  stearic  acid  heated  to  230°  in  an  oil 
bath.  The  product  is  purified  by  repeated 
crystallization  from  alcohol,  when  it  is  ob- 
tained as  white  shining  needles,  melting  at 
93-6",  and  solidifying  to  a  mass  of  radiated 
crystals. 
Ste'-ar-ate,  s.    (Eng.  s(car(tc)  ;  -ate.] 

Chem.  (PL) :  Compounds  of  stearic  acid  with 
the  alkalis  and  metals.  They  have  the  con- 
sistence of  hard  soaps  and  plasters,  and  are 
mostly  insoluble  in  water.  Stearate  of  potas- 
sium, CigHssKO..,  separates  on  cooling  from  a 
solution  of  one  part  stearic  acid  and  one  part 
potassic  hydrate  in  ten  parts  of  water.  It 
forms  shining  delicate  needles,  having  a  faint 
alkaline  taste,  and  dissolves  in  6-7  parts  boil- 
ing alcohol  and  25  parts  boiling  water.  Acid 
stearate  of  potassium,  CisHssKOo-CisHsfiO-j, 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  neutral  salt  with 
1,000  parts  of  water.  When  dried  and  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  it  separates  in  silvery  scales, 
inodorous  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  dissolves 
in  four  parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 


ste'-ar-ene,  s. 


[Steaeone.] 

[Formed  from  Eng.  stea- 


ste-ar'-gil  lite,  s 

tite,  and  antiltite.] 

Min.  :  A  soapy-looking  clay  of  varying  co- 
lour, and  like  all  other  clays  a  hydrated  alumi- 
nous silicate.     Found  near  Poictiers,  France. 

ste-ar'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  s(mr(m);  -fc.]    Derived 
from  or  containing  stearin. 


stearic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CiaHsjO-OH.  An  acid  discovered 
by  Chevreul,  and  found  as  a  frequent  con- 
stituent of  fats  derived  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  especially  abundant 
as  a  tristeariu  in  beef  and  mutton  suet.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  saponifying  tlie  fat  with 
soda  ley,  decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolving  the  fatty  acids  in  alcohol,  ami  re- 
peatedly crystallizing,  the  first  portions  of 
the  fatty  acid  only  being  taken.  When  pure 
it  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  laminae 
or  needles,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and 
has  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  Its  spccifio 
gravity  is  nearly  that  of  water,  it  melts  at 
69-09-2",  distils  in  a  vacuum  witliout  altera- 
tion, and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more 
so  in  ether  and  benzene. 
stearic-anhydride,  s. 
Clwm. :  Si"5^=!^  !■  O.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  stearic  chloride  on  potassic  stearate.  It  18 
difticult  to  obtain  pure. 
stearic-ether,  s. 

Chem.  (.PL):  Compounds  of  stearic  acid 
witli  the  alcohol  radicals.  Methylic  stearate, 
Ci8H35(CH3)Oo,  is  formed  by  heating  stearic 
add  with  methylic  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube. 
It  is  a  neutral  crystalline  mass,  insolulile  in 
water,  and  melting  at  38°.  Ethylic  stearate, 
stearic  ether,  Ci8H35(C2U5)Oo.  Obtained  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  stearic  acid.  It  is  a  crystal- 
line mass,  resembling  white  wax,  melts  at 
33-7,  and  is  tasteless  and  inodorous. 

Ste-^-rid'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stear(in) ;  Gr.  elSos 
(ciiios)  =  forin,  and  Eng.  sufl'.  -K.J  Derived 
from  or  containing  stearic  acid. 

stearidic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CisH-j^Oo.  Obtained  by  heating 
bromostearate  of  silver  with  water.  It  Is  an 
amorphous  mass  with  a  peculiar  faint  odour, 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at  36°,  and  distils 
unchanged.     With  the  alkalis  it  forms  soaps. 

ste'-ar-in,  ».  [Gr.  tniap  (s(«ar)= fat,  tallow, 
suet.  1 

Cliem.(PL):  Glyceric  stearates.  These  com- 
pounds can  be  formed  artificially,  but  the  last 
is  also  a  constituent  of  most  of  the  more  solid 
animal  and  vegetable  fats.     (1)  Monostearin 

(q.v.).  (2)  Distearin,  C3H5(°>«gg°^2-  Ob- 
tained by  heating  monostearin  with  stearic 
acid  to  200°  for  three  hours.  It  forms  micro- 
scopic laminae,  which  melt  at  68°.  (3)  Tri- 
stearin  (q.v.) 

Ste'-ar-In-er-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  slearlnie);  -ery.\ 
The'  process  of  making  stearine  from  animal 
or  vegetable  fats  ;  the  manufacture  of  stearin 
or  stearine  products. 

8te-ar-6-chl6r-hy'-drIn,   s.     [Eng.  ttear. 
o(ni);  chlorhydr(ie),  and  sutf.  -in.] 
(-C1 
Chem. :  CgHs  i  C18H35O2.    Produced  by  pass- 
^      HO 
ing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  01 
stearic-acid  and  glycerin  heated  to  100°.  Puri- 
fied from  ether  it  forms  a  solid  mass,  melting 
at  28°. 
8te-ar-oo'-6n-6te,  s.    [Pref.  stearo-,  and  Gr. 
Ko/i?  (konis)  =  powder.] 

Ch£m. :  Couerbe's  name  for  a  yellow-brown 
pulverulent  fat  which  he  extracted  from  the 
brain.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
except  in  the  presence  of  fixed  oils,  in  which 
case  it  dissolves  in  ether. 

Sle-ar-6-glu'-c6se,  s.      [Pref.  stearo-,  and 

Eng.  glucvse.] 
Chevt.:  C6H5{('^i|fo^^°2)2.  Glucic  stearate. 

Formed  when  stearin  and  anhydrous  glucose 
are  heated  to  120°  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  It 
is  obtained  in  microscopic  granules,  or  as  a 
white  fusible  mass,  is  neutral,  and  assumes 
with  oil  of  vitriol  a  reddish  colour,  changing 
to  violet  and  black. 
ste-a.r-6-lau-ref-in.  s.  [Pref.  sfeoro-;  Eng. 
lau'r^lti),  and  retin.] 

Chem.  :  Grosourdi's  name  for  the  solid  fat 
which  separates  on  standing  at  -I-  10°  from 
the  oil  obtained  by  warm  pressure  from  the 
pericarp  of  bay-beiTies.  It  crystallizes  in 
warty  masses,  but  has  not  been  further  ex- 
amined. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  cam?l,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  quite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
Syrian.    «B,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


stearolaurin— steel 
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Ste-arH^lau'-rlilt  s.   [Pref.  stearo-,  and  Eng. 
lau'riiL.] 

Cherii. :  Grosourdi's  name  for  a  fat,  de- 
posited on  staudiug  at  +  6"  from  the  oil  ob- 
tained by  warm  pressure  from  the  shelled 
needs  nf  the  bay-berry.  It  forms  a  yellowish 
white  mass. 

•te-^r-6l'-iCp    a.      (Pref.    stear-,   and   Eng. 
vl{e)ic.]     Derived  from  oleic  and  elaidic  acid. 

stearolio-acld.  s. 

Ck^m.  :  Ci8H;jo02  =Cj7H3i-CO-OH.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  the  dibromide  of  oleic  and 
elaidic  acids  with  an  aleubulic  solution  of 
pota.sh.  It  forms  hing,  colourless  prisms,  in- 
soluble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
melts  at  48^,  and  volatilizes  without  detom- 
position.  Its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline, 
those  of  the  alkalis  having  the  properties  of 


■te'-ar-one,  ste'-g-r-ene, «.  [Eng.  stear(ic) ; 
-one,  -ene.] 

Chem.:  CiaHsrjO-CirHas.  The  ketone  of 
Btearie  acid,  produced  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  calcic  or  plumbic  stearate,  the  resulting 
protluct  being  finely  pulverised,  and  then 
several  times  washed  with  etlier.  It  forms 
delieate  pearly  laminae,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  ether, 
and  melts  at  SV'S". 

■te-ar-d-ph^'-ic,  a.  {Eng.  stearophan(in); 
-tc]    Derived  from  stearophaniu  (q.v.). 

Btearophanic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  kind  ofstearic-acid  obtained  from 
Cocculiis  indiciis  berries.  It  crystalliEes  in 
small  needles,  melting  at  68^ 

•te-ar-oph'-an-in,  s.  [Pref.  steaTo-,  and 
Gr.'t^aiVdj  {pJuiLiw)  =  to  appear.] 

Chem.:  The  fat  of  Coccul us  indicus  hevrtes. 
It  agrees  with  tristearin  iu  nearly  all  its  pro- 
perties, but  melts  at  35-36°. 

Ate  -  qr  -  6p'-  tene,  s.  [Pref.  stearo-y  and 
Gr.  TTTTji'o?  (jjfejios)  =  feathered  ;  hence,  fleet- 
ing, volatile.l 

Chem.:  Any  of  the  more  solid  constituents 
of  essential  oils,  which  crystallize  out  in  the 
cold. 

•td-ar-ox-^l'-lo,  a.  [Pref.  stear-;  Eng. 
ox(a'()yl,  and  suff.  -tc]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining stearic  acid  and  oxatyl. 

stearoxyllc-acid,  s. 

Chevi. :  0i8H3.»O4=Ci7H3iO2*CO-0H.  Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  stearolic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  jilates,  in- 
Boluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  melts  at  86% 

■te'-ar-6^1,  s.    [Eug.  stearo(ne) ;  -yl] 

Chem. :  C^g  H35.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  stearone, 

Ste'-ar  yl,  s.    [Eng.  stear(ic):  -yl.] 

Chem. :  C18H35O.  The  radical  of  stearie- 
acid. 

8t6-S,t-,  pre/.     [Steato-.] 

■te-g-t-ar'-gill-it©,  s.    [Steaboillite.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral  speeies  oceurring 
in  some  porphyritic  rocks  near  Ilmenau, 
Thuringia. 

Ste'-a-txte,  s.   [Gr.  a-reap  (stear),  genit.  o-TfaTos 
(stedtos)  =  tallow,  hard  fat.     The  stecUitis  of 
Pliny.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  term  including  all  the  massive  and 
crystalline-massive  varieties  of  talc  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Saponite  (q.v.). 

•te-a-tit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stmtit(e):  -ic]  Per- 
tain'ing  to  steatite  or  soapstone  ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  resenibling  aoapstoue. 

Bte-a-to-,  8te-at-,  pre/.  [Gr.  artap  (stear), 
genit.  oTMTos  (steiitos)  =  tallow,  hard  fat.] 
Fatty  ;  composed  of  or  resembling  fat. 

■te-Sit'-O-yele,  s.     [Pref.  steato-,  and  Or.  icrikri 

(lcele)=  a  tumour.] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  of  th«  scrotum  contain- 
ing fat ;  scrotal  hernia. 

Ste-a-to'-ma,  s.      [Gr.  o-TeaTwina  (steatoTna).'] 
Surg. :  A  wen,  the  contents  of  which  re- 
semble suet.     It  may  arise  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  often  grows  to  a  large  size. 


ste-a-tom'-a-totis,  a.  [Steatoma.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  s'tt-atouia. 

Ste-^t'-o-mjf'S,  s.  [Pref.  steato-,  and  Gr.  ttv<: 
(mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Itf  uridse,  sub-family  Den- 
dromyinie,  with  two  species  from  North  aud 
South  Africa. 

8te-a-t6p'-3^-ga,  s.  [Pref.  steato-^  and  Gr. 
irv)"i  (pu4}e)=lhe  rump,  the  buttocks.]  A 
givat  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  buttocks  of 
some  Africans,  especially  of  Hottentot  women. 

Ste-a-tSp'-y-goiis.  a.  [Steatopyoa.]  Per- 
taiiiiiig  or  relating  to  steatopyga ;  character- 
ized by  steatopyga. 

8te-at-or'-nis,  s.  [Pref.  steat-,  and  Or.  opcis 
{oriiis)  =  &  bird.  Named  because  the  birds 
are  extremely  fat.    Guacharo-oil.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Cai)rimulgidEe,  with  a 
single  species,  ^7^a(or;it5  cnripensis,  sometimes 
made  the  type  of  a  family  Steatornithidae.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  tlie  Goat-suckers, 
but  differs  from  them  in  being  a  vegetable- 
feeder.  Since  Humboldt's  time,  it  has  been 
found  in  Bogota  [Guacharo]  and  in  Trinidad. 

ste-at-or-nith'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
stentornis,  genit.  steatorniihiis)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -id(B.)    [Steatornis.] 

Ste-a-to-zd'-on,    s.      [Pref    steato-,  and  Gr. 
^woV  (coon)  =  a  living  being,  an  animal.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Demodex  (q.v.X 

steck-a'-dOy  3.    [Stickadobe.] 

*  sted,  s.    [Stead.] 

sted'-fast,  a.    [Steadfast.] 

Sted'-ing-er^,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  politico-religious  sect  which 
arose  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
district  of  Steding,  now  called  Oldenburg. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  section  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  a  crusade  was  organized 
against  them  by  Gerhard,  Archbishop  of 
Bremen. 

Stee,  5.  [A.S.  8tigan=  to  mount.]  A  ladder. 
(Frov.) 

steed,  *  stede,  s.  [A.S.  stMa  =  a  stud-horse, 
a  stallion  (cf.  st6iimyi-e  =  &  stud-mare),  from 
s/dci  =  a  stud  (q.v.);  Irish  stead  =  a,  steed; 
Ger.  stute  =  a  mare  ;  Icel.  stedda  =  a  mare  ; 
stddhhestr  =  a  st-illlon  ;  stddhmerr  =  a  stud- 
mare,  a  brood-mare.]  A  horse,  especially  a 
spirited  horse,  or  one  for  war  or  state.  (Used 
chiefly  in  poetry  or  poetical  prose.) 

"  To  aee  this  wondrouB 
Winged  tleed  with  inaue  of  gold.** 

Longfellow :  Pegasus  in  Pound. 

Steek,  stelk*  v.t.  [A.S.  stiQian=^U>  pierce, 
to  stick  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment; to  stitch  or  sew  with  a  needle.  (Scotch.) 

2.  To  shut,  to  close,  to  fasten. 

"But now,  hinny.  that  ye hae brought  ua  the  brandy, 
and  the  mii>£  with  the  hei  wn,ter  .  .  .  ya  may  uteek  the 
dour."— 5coM  ;  Quy  Mannering,  oh.  ilvl. 

Steek,  Steik,  s.     [Steek,  v.]     The  act   of 

stitching  with  a  needle  ;  a  stitch. 

steel,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  atil,  stHe,  style ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  stcuil ;  Icel.  $t&l;  Diui.  staal;  Sw.  atdl ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  stahal ;  Ger.  siahL] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  piece  of  such  nittal  used  for  striking 
sparks  from  flint  to  ignite  tinder  or  match. 

"The  it^el  must  be  struck  In  a  proper  manner,  and 
with  proper  materials,  before  the  lateut  spark  can  be 
tUcited.'— A'noi.'  Etmys.  ^&R.  70. 

(3)  A  round  rod  of  steel,  having  longitudinal 
striations,  used  for  sharpening  knives. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  weapon,  especially  an  offensive  weapon, 
as  a  sword,  a  spear,  or  the  like. 

"  Brave  Macbeth  with  hie  brandish 'd  ttccl  .  .  . 
Carvd  out  bis  paasage."      Skakesp,  :  Macbeth.  L  3. 

(2)  Anything  of  extreme  hardness;  hard- 
ness, sternness,  rigour :  as,  a  heart  of  stecU 

(3)  A  narrow  slip  of  steel  used  for  stiffen- 
ing or  expanding  ladies'  dresses. 

"  No  tterla  are  worn  behind  the  kneea." — Daily  Newt, 
Dec.  17,  188'',. 

•  (4)  A  mirror.    (CartwrigJU :  Lady  Errant.) 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.,  «tc. :  A  very  remarkable  and  useful 
kind  of  metallic  inui,  intermediate  l)etween 
cast-iron  aud  malleable  iron,  prepared  ly  im- 
bedding bars  of  nialleablo  iron  in  pdwdcred 
cliarcoal  contained  in  a  large  rectangular  cru- 
cible, and  exposing  fur  many  hours  Luatull  red 
heat.  The  iron  takes  up  from  one  to  two  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  becoming  harder,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  fusible,  but  with  a  certain  diminu- 
tion of  its  malleability.  The  product  of  this 
operation  has  a  Itlistered  appeaiance— hence 
called  blistt-red  steel,  but  this  is  obviated  by 
welding  a  number  of  bars  togetlier.  Bessemer 
steel  is  produced  by  forcing  atmospheric  air 
into  melted  cast  iron.  The  colour  of  steel  is 
grayish-white;  sp.  gr.  7'60-7'93.  Its  most 
remarkable  property  is  that  of  becoming  very 
hard  when  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly 
plunged  into  cold  water.  If  re-heated  to  red- 
ness, and  left  to  cool  gradually,  it  becomes  as 
soft  as  ordinary  iron.  Between  these  two 
conditions  any  required  degree  of  hardness 
may  be  attained.  Hence,  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  articles,  they  are  first  forged  into 
shape,  then  hardened,  and,  lastly,  tempered 
by  exposure  to  a  proper  degree  of  annealing 
heat,  which  is  often  Judged  of  by  the  colour 
of  the  thin  Hltn  of  oxide  which  appears  ou  the 
surface.  A  temperature  of  221°,  indicated  by 
a  faint  stiaw  colour,  is  the  most  suitable 
temper  for  lancets  and  razors,  250°,  indicated 
by  a  brownish  tint,  for  scissors  and  penknives. 
For  swords,  watch-springs,  and  all  articles 
requiring  softness  and  elasticity,  the  steel 
must  be  heated  to  289°-293'',  or  until  the  sur- 
face becomes  deep  blue. 

"Steele  l8  eldest  brother  of  Iron,  extracted  from  the 
same  oare,  diitering  from  it  not  In  kind,  but  degree  of 

Eurlty,  as  being  the  flrat  ruiming  thereof.  It  in  more 
ard  and  brittle  (whileat  iron  is  auf ter  and  touglier). 
ua'ful  fur  the  making  of  English  kuivee,  aitliea, 
alienrs,  &c.,  but  flue  edges  cammt  be  made  thereof,  ha 
lauL'nts  for  letting  of  Wood,  incision  knives,  razurs, 
Ac." — Fuller:  Worthies:  Oloucestershire. 

2.  Hist.,  £c. :  In  the  A.V.  of  the  Bible,  the 
Word  "  steel "  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  35  ;  Psalm 
xviii.  34 ;  Job.  xx.  24  ;  and  Jer.  xv.  12,  but  iu 
all  these  places  the  R.V.  substitutes  the  word 
**  brass."  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived it,  as  early  as  the  Homeric  age,  from 
the  Chalyl>es,  and  the  name  XdKvijj  (Chalups, 
was  applied  both  to  the  people  and  to  the 
metal.  The  Celtiberians  weie  celebrated  for 
their  manufacture  of  steel  in  the  first  century, 
B.C.  The  process  of  hardening  it  by  immer- 
sion in  water  was  known  in  Western  Eiinipe 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelftlt  century.  Tlien  oil 
was  substituted  for  water.  Cast  steel  was 
first  made  at  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in 
1740.  The  Bessemer  process  for  converting 
pig-iron  into  malleable  iron,  and  it  again  into 
steel  with  small  consumi'tion  of  fuel,  was 
first  communicated  to  the  British  Association 
at  Cheltenham  in  1856.  Siemens,  in  1876, 
produced  steel  direct  from  iron  ore.  The 
greater  durability  of  steel  now  increasingly 
leads  to  its  being  preferred  to  iron,  for  the 
construction  both  of  ships  and  of  rails. 

B.  As  culjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  steel. 

2.  Fig.:    Resembling   steel    in   hardness 
hence,  unfeeling,  stern,  rigorous. 

"Thy  tleel  bosom."  Shaketp. :  Sonnet  18& 

steel-bow.  5. 

Scots  Law  :  Steel-bow  goods  consist  of  com, 
cattle,  straw,  imjileinents  of  husbandry,  de- 
livered by  the  landlord  to  his  tenant,  by 
means  of  which  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  stock 
and  work  the  farm,  and  in  consideration  of 
which  he  becomes  bound  to  return  articles 
equal  in  value  and  quality  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  uncertain. 
(Bell) 

steel-bronze,  s.  A  very  hard  and  tena- 
cious alloy,  used  as  a  substitute  for  steel  in 
the  manutarture  of  cannon.  It.s  composition 
varies  but  little  from  that  of  the  usual  gun- 
metal— 90  copper,  10  tin. 

Steel -cap.  s.  A  cap  or  head-piece  of 
steel ;  armour  fur  the  head. 

"  He  has  placed  the  tteel-cap  o'er  hia  long  flowlog 
hair.  ScoH  :  Rokeby.  v.  20. 

Steel-clad,  a.    Clad  in  steel  or  armour 
mailed. 

"  No  longer  ttffl-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  tiiy  wild  and  willowed  shore." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Laat  Minstrel,  ir.  L 

*  steel-clenched,  a.  Fastened  or  pro- 
tected with  steel. 

"  By  » ite^l'ctenched  postern  door" 

Scott :  Lay  of  (he  Lout  Minttret,  II.  0, 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  ji$^l;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9liln,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^lat.    pn  =  C 
-olan.  -tlan  =  shan«   -tion,  -sion  =  Bhun ;  -tloUt  -^ion  =  zhon*   Hiious,  -tloas,  -siooB  =  shoe,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  a^L 
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Bteel— Steeple 


*  Steel-dlght,  a.    Steel-cla<l. 

"And  tteel-di'fht  nobles  willed  their  b'«l* 

iscott :  T/iomaa  the  iihj/mar,  pt  U. 

Steel-engraving,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  upon  steel  plates 
for  the  purpose  of  pioducing  prints  or  im- 
pressions ia  iuk  upon  paper  and  other  sub- 
Btaiices. 

2.  Tlie  design  engraved  upon  a  steel-plate. 

3.  The  iiupressiou  or  print  taken  fi'oiD  an 
engraved  steel-plate. 

steel-fUmace.  s.  A  metallurgic  furnace 
in  wliich  ore  or  iron  is  treated  for  the  pro- 
duction or  refining  of  steel. 

Steel-headed,  *  steel-head,  *  steel- 
lied,  a.    Hiiving  a  head,  tip,  or  tup  of  steel, 
••Tl^e«tee^A«d  apearea  they  strongly  coucht.  and  met.'* 
Spenser :  f.  q..  III.,  ix.  16. 

Steel-headed- rail : 

Railway:  A  rail  having  an  upper  surface  or 
tread  of  steel  welded  on  to  a  body  of  iron. 

Steel-hearted,  o.  Hard>Iieartod,  stem, 
rigorous. 

Steel-master,  s.  A  proprietor  of  steel- 
works. 

"Iroii-niftBt€T8.  tteel-maatera.  Iron  consumeriL  and 
export  merchiiiits,  from  all  pnrtaol  the  kingdom,  will 
be  pieseiit  in  great  loxca."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept. 
as.  18&6. 

Steel-mill,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  mill  with  metallic  prind- 
Ing-surfaces,  usually  of  steel,  but  sometimes 
of  cast-iron,  as  being  cheaper  and  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

*  2.  Mining:  A  steel-wheel  revolving  in 
contact  with  a  flint,  to  make  a  light  in  a  mine; 
used  before  the  inventioQ  of  the  8afety*latnp. 

Steel-ore,  s. 

Mill. :  A  name  given  to  the  siderite  (q.v.)  of 
Nassau,  because  of  tlie  iron  it  yielded  being 
peculiarly  adajited  for  conversion  into  steeL 

Steel-pen,  s.    A  pen  madeofsteeL    [Pen 

(2),5.,  I.  1.  (3).] 

Steel-plate,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  steel  flattened  or  extended  to 
an  evc-n  surface,  and  of  uniform  thickness, 
Tlipy  are  used  as  armour  for  the  sides  of  war- 
ehips,  and  other  purposes. 

2.  A  plate  of  polished  steel,  on  which  a  de- 
Bign  is  engraved  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
it  to  paper,  &c.,  by  impressing  or  printing. 

3.  An  impression  or  plate  taken  from  an 
engraved  steel-jdate ;  a  steel  engi-aving. 

steel-toys,  s.  pi.  a  manufacturing  term 
applied  to  small  articles  such  as  corkscrews, 
buckles,  and  similar  obfects,  when  made  of 
polished  steel.  Birmin^'ham  and  Sheffield  are 
the  chief  seats  of  their  mannfanture,  whii-h 
employs  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  a  con- 
Biderable  number  of  operatives.    (Chambers.) 

steel-trap,  s.  A  trap  with  steel  jaws 
and  a  spring  to  catch  wild  animals. 

steel-wine,  s.  Wine  in  which  steel  filings 
have  been  placed  for  some  time ;  it  is  used 
medicinally. 

steel-yard,  s.    ISteelyard.I 

steel,  v.t.     [A.S.   stylan;   Icel.   stiiUi;  Ger. 
siKihlen.] 
L  Lit. :  To  point,  overlay,  or  edge  with  st«el. 

"  Be  had  lu  his  haiide  a  great  glaue.  aharpe  and  well 
ttelyiW—Bernera:  Frovaarc ;  Cronycle,  voL  l.,ch.  lis. 
TT-  Figuratively : 

1.  To  fortify  as  with  steel;  to  make  hard, 
Btubborn,  obdurate,  or  unfeeling  ;  to  harden, 
to  strengthen. 

"Tempered  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  sfeel^d." 
Hcott :  Hon  Roderick,  xiv.  (Coucl.f 

2.  To  cause  to  resemble  steel,  as  in  smooth- 
ness, polish,  or  other  qualities. 

Steele' -ite,  «.  [After  Mr.  J.  Steele ;  suff. 
•ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  An  altered  variety  of  mor(lenite(q.v.), 
occurring  in  spheres  varying  in  size  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  at  Cape 
Split,  Nova  Scotia. 

steel' -er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Sliipwright.  :  The  fnremost  or  aftermost 
plank  in  a  strake,  which  is  dropped  short  of 
the  stem  or  stern-post  of  a  vessel. 

Steel'-i-ness,  s.  (Eng.  steely;  -^ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  steely ;  extreme 
hardness. 


Stedl'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    (Steel,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  substajUivB  : 

1,  The  pioi-ess  of  welding  a  piece  of  steel 
on  that  part  of  a  cutting  iustrumeut  whicli  is 
to  receive  the  edge. 

2.  The  process  of  covering  a  metal  plate 
with  steel  by  voltaic  electricity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  it  more  durable.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  stereotype  and  engraved  copjier-plates. 

steeling-strake,  a. 

Shipwright.:  A  steeler  (q.V.). 

*Steer-y,  *8tel-y,  a.    [Eng.  steel;  -y.) 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Made  of  steel;  consisting  of  steel. 

"  steel  through  opposing  plates  the  inagiiet  draws, 
Aud  steely  atuins  calls  irvin  dust  and  straws." 

Crabbe:  Parish  Regitter. 

(2)  Resembling  the  surface  of  polished  steel. 

2.  Fig.:  Resembling  steel  in  hardness  ; 
hard,  tirm,  stern,  inflexible. 

*'  O  tough  and  ttely  hertes.  o  herte  more  herd  than 
flviite  or  other  btODe."—^MAer.'Seueni'Aa{int^*,  Fa.  143, 
pUU. 

Steel-yard.  *stil-i-ard,  * styl-l-arde, 

s,     [Eng.  steely  and  yard.) 

Mcch,  :  A  balance  or  weighing-machine  con- 
sisling  of  a  lever  witli  uneiiUid  arms.     It  is  of 
two  kinds.    The  Roman  balance  is  formed  by 
suspending  the  article  to  be  weiglied  from  the 
end  of  the  shorter  arm,  or  placing  it  in  a  scale 
depending  therefrom,  and  sliding  a  determi- 
nate weight  along  the  longer  one  till  an  equili- 
brium is  obtained.      Tlie  longer  arm  is  so 
graduated  that  the  fiyure  opjiosite  to  which 
tlie  weight  rests  indicates  the  weight  of  the 
article  at  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm. 
The  second  form  is  the  Danish  balance  (q.v.). 
"It  is  usual  with  butchers  and  other  tradesmen  to 
weigh  in  the  slatera,   coinmonly  cAlli^d  the  stilianU, 
ten  or  twenty  pounds  vel^Ut."~Boyle :   Works,  iii,  A'i\. 

Steelyard  Company,  StiUyard  Company: 
Hist. :  A  company  of  German  and  Flemish 
merchants  to  whom  Henry  III.  granted  many 
valuable  privileges  in  1259.  Those  were  con- 
firmed by  Edward  I.,  and  the  company 
flourished  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  complained  of 
them,  and  they  were  held  to  have  forfeited 
their  liberties,  and  were  expelled  from  England 
by  Elizabeth  in  1097.  Their  hall  was  called 
the  Steelyard,  according  to  some  authorities, 
from  the  steel  which  they  imported,  but  more 
probably  from  the  king's  steelyard  erected  on 
that  spot  (near  what  is  now  Iron  Wharf)  to 
weigh  the  tonnage  of  all  goods  brought  into 
Limdon.  {Thornbury:  Old  £  New  London, 
ii,  32-34.) 

steen,  stean,  *steane,  s.  [A.S.  stcena,]  A 
vessel  of  clay  or  stone. 

"  upon  a  huge  great  earth-pot  stfane  he  stood, 
From  whose   wide  moutli   there  flowed   forth    the 
Aomane  flood."        tjpenser :  F.  ^. ,  VII.  viL  42. 

steen,  stean,  ri.t.  [Stone,  s.]  To  line  with 
stone  or  brick,  as  a  well,  a  cesspool,  or  the 
like ;  to  mend  with  stone,  as  a  road,    (/"ror.) 

steen'-bolc,  s.    [Stelnbok.] 

Steen'-ing,  stean'-ing,  a.    [Steen,  v.'\ 

Arch. :  The  brick  or  stone  wall  or  lining  of 
a  well  or  cesspool,  the  use  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent the  irruption  of  the  siu-rounding  soU. 

Steen'-Iurk,  s.    [Steinkire.] 

steen'-stru-pine,  s.   [After  Steenstrup,  who 

tirst  found  it ;  suff.  -ine  (Jl/in.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  and 
massive  at  Kangeidluarsuk,  Greenland, 
a.ssociated  with  lepidolite  and  aegyrite.  Hard- 
ness, 4*0 ;  sp.  gr.  3"38 ;  colour,  brown. 
Compos.  :  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  thoria,  soda, 
alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

steep,  *  steepe,  *  step,  *  stepe.  a.  &  5. 

[A.S.  s(edp  =  steep,  high,  lofty  ;  U.  Fris.  stap 
=  liigh  ;  Icel.  ste  y pdh  r  =stee\<,  rising  high; 
A.S.  stepan  —  to  erect,  to  exalt.] 

A.  .^5  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  large  angle  with  the  plane  of 
tlie  horizon;  ascending  or  descending  with 
great  inclination  ;  precipitous. 

'  2.  Not  easily  accessible ;  lofty,  elevated, 
high. 

3.  High-priced,  dear.    (Slang.) 

B.  -4s  suhst, :   A  precipitous  place  ;  a  rock 


or  hill  sloping  with  a  large  angle  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  ;  a  precipice. 

"  So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog.  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  deuse.  or  ran^ 
With  head,  hands,  wlugs,  or  leet.  pursues  his  way." 
Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii  »48. 

*  steep-down,  a.    Precipitous. 

"  Wash  me  In  steep-dovm  giilfs  of  liquid  flre." 

Shake»p.:  VthcUo.  V.  J. 

t  Steep-grass,  steep-weed,  steep- 
wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pinguicula  vulgaris. 

steep,   ""  stepe,   *stepyn,  *  steepe,  vX 

(Icel.  steypa  =  t.o  make  to  stoop,  to  pour  out 
liquids,  to  cast  metals  ;  stitpa  =  to  stoop 
(q.v.);  Sw.  s(oy)a  =  to  cast  (metals),  to  steep, 
to  sink  ;  Dan.  stobe  =  to  cast  (metals)  ;  stob  =■ 
the  steeping  of  grain,  steeped  corn.] 

1.  To  soak  in  a  liquid  ;  to  macerate  ;  to  dip 
and  soak  in  a  liquid,  to  imbue ;  to  exti-act  the 
essence  by  soaking. 

"  A  Bop  in  honey  ^eej'd  to  charm  the  guard, * 

DryUen:  Virgil ;  .^'leiu  vL  K7, 

2.  To  wet,  to  make  wet. 

**  That  nought  she  did  but  wayle,  sud  often  steepe 
Her  daiuty  couch  with  te&rea,  which  closely  ehe  dtil 
weepe."  Speiiaer:  F.  <^..  Ill  it  2a. 

3.  To  imbue  thoroughly. 

"  With  tongue  in  venom  ttreped." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  \L  S, 

steep,  *  steepe,  s.    [Steep,  v.] 

1.  Something  steeped  or  used  in  steeping ; 
a  fertilizing  liquid  in  which  seeds  are  steeped 
to  quicken  germination. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  steeped,  soaked,  or 
imbued. 

"  strait,  to  the  houae  she  hasted ;  and  eweet  sleepa 
I'ourd  on  each  wooer;  which  so  laid  in  steepe 
Their  di'uwsie  tempieti,  that  each  brow  did  ncd." 
Chapman  :  Earner ;  Odi/tiey  \L 

3.  A  rennet-bag. 

"steep'-en,  v.i.  [Eng.  steep,&. ;  -en.]  To  be- 
come steep,  or  steeper. 

Steep'-er,  s,  [Eng.  steep,  V.  ;  -er.]  A  vat  in 
which  the  indigo-plant  is  soaked  for  macera- 
tion, previous  to  soaking  in  the  beating-vat. 

Steep>'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  steepy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  steei>y  or  steep; 
steepness. 

"The  cragginesa  and  tteepiness  of  places  up  and 
down  is  a  grtat  luhautnge  to  the  dweflers." — Bowtli: 
Inst. /or  Travellers,  p.  132. 

*steep'-ing  (1),  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  A 
counterfeit  coin  current  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  They  were  manufactured  abroad, 
and  were  of  the  value  of  one  halfpenny. 

Steep'-ing  (2),  s.  [Steep,  v.]  Tlie  watering 
or  wetting  of  flax  li.tulm,  to  facilitate  the 
separation  of  tlie  woody  matter  from  the  fibre. 

stee'-ple,  *  ste-pel,  s.  [A.S.  stfipd  =  a  lofty 
tower,  from  stedp  ~  lofty,  high  ;  Icel.  stopull ; 
Low  Ger.  stipeL]  [Steep,  a.]  A  tower  or 
turret  of  a  church  or  otlier  public  edifice, 
ending  in  a  point,  and  generally  intended  to 
contain  bells  ;  the  superstructure  above  the 
tower  of  a  church;  a  spire,  a  lantern. 

"The  whole  country  wan  one  greJit  lake,  from  which 
the  cities,  with  their  rauii^rts  aiid  ^rte^'/M,  rose  liJta 
lalAuds."—  iiacauluy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch-  11. 

steeple-buslL,  s. 

Bot. :  SpiriTa  tomentosa.    [Hard-hack.] 

Steeple-ohase,  «.  A  kind  of  horse-race 
across  country,  in  which  ditches,  hedges, 
fences,  &c.,  have  to  be  jumped.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  these  races  were 
originally  run  in  a  straight  line  across  country 
from  some  point  to  a  conspicuous  object, 
generally  a  church  steeple,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  the  modern  winning-post. 
The  course  is  now  marked  out  l>y  flags  and 
stakes  between  which  all  the  riders  must 
pass. 

steeple-chaser,  s.  One  who  rides  in 
steeple-chases  ;  a  horse  engaged  in  or  trained 
for  steeple-chases. 

steeple -crown,  s.  A  tall  hat  formerly 
worn  by  women.    {Hudibras  Redivimts.) 

Steeple-engine,  s. 

Steam.-eng. :  A  form  of  marine  engine,  com- 
mon on  American  river-boats.  It  derives  its 
names  from  the  high  erection  on  deck  required 
for  the  guides  to  the  connecting-rod,  which 
works  above  the  crank-sliaft. 

*  steeple-house,  s.  A  contemptuoua 
name  for  a  church. 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd»  son;  mnto,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Stoeple-jaclc,  s.  A  man  who  climbs 
■t^eplfs  and  t;iU  cliiiiineys  to  effect  small  re- 
pairs, or  to  erect  sfatloUling. 

"A  Mfeeplf-iacJc  of  Sbefflelil  .  .  .  met  with  a  shock- 
ing accliieut,"— St.  Jamet'i  Qazette,  May  11,  1387. 

»tee'-pled  (le  as  el)»  a.  [Eng.  steeplie) ;  -erf.] 
Furiiisliedor  adoineil  with,  or  as  with  steeples 
or  towers  ;  towering  up,  high. 

"  Aattepled  turhaut  ou  her  head  Bhe  wore." 

Fairfnx  :  OndSvy  of  Boulogne,  ii.  8. 

■teep'-ly,  m'v.  [Rug.  ste^,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
steep  manner  ;  with  steepness,  precipitously  ; 
as,  A  hill  rises  steeply  up. 

8teep'-iiesa,  *  steepenesse.  s.  [Eng. 
steep,  a.  ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug 
Bteep ;  preiipitousness. 

"  Forct  by  the  steppeneste  of  the  dike." 

Chapman:  Borner  ;  Iliad  xvL 

"Steep'-y-,  a.  [Eng.  steep,  a.;  -y.]  Steep, 
precipitous.    (Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  2.) 

Steer  (1),  •  store  (1),  s.  [A.S.  steor;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  &  Ger.  sti€r  =  n  bull ;  Icel.  stjdrr  ; 
Goth,  stiur  ;  Lat.  tawnis  ;  Gr.  Tavpos  (tanros); 
Rnss.  tnr  ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  tarhh  ;  Wei.  tarw.}  A 
young  male  of  tlie  common  ox,  or  ox  kind  ;  a 
buUock. 

"  The  distant  sieer  forsook  the  yoke." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  ixriiL 

*  Steer  (2),  stelre,  *  stere  (2),  s.  [Dut. 
stuur ;  Icel.  st^ri ;  Dan.  st>jr ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
stiura  ;  Ger.  stciier.]  [Steer(I),  v.]  A  rudder, 
a  helm.    (Gower  :  C.  A.,  ii.) 

■teer  (1),  *  stere,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  ^doran, 
sti/r'iii;  cogn.  with  Dut.  sturen;  Icel.  styra ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  <stiurja}i,  stiuran ;  Ger.  steuern ; 
Goth,  stiurjaii.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  direct  and  govern  the  course  of,  by 
the  movement  of  a  helm. 

"Two  .  .  .  steer  the  vessel  alternately."  —  Anson: 
Voyn-jes,  bk.  iii..  ch.  v. 

2.  To  control,  direct,  or  govern  the  course 
of;  to  direct,  to  guide. 

"  With  can©  extended  far  I  sought 
To  steer  it  close  to  liuid." 

Wordsworth :  Dog  A  Water  LUy. 

B.  Jntratisitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  direct  and  govern  the  course  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  in  its  course,  by  the  movement 
of  tlie  helm. 

"  We  steered  by  the  sound  of  the  breakera,"— Coot  .- 
Firtt  Viiyaje,  bk.  I.,  cb.  vli. 

2.  To  direct  one's  course  at  sea  ;  to  sail,  to 
take  a  course. 

"  Four  d;iya  I  steered  to  eastward.' 

L'/iKjfelloto  ;  Discoverer  of  North  Cape. 

3.  To  have  a  certain  character  as  regards 
answering  the  helm  ;  to  answer  the  helm  :  as, 
A  ship  steers  well. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  conduct  one's  self;  to  take  or 
pursue  a  certain  course. 

steer  (2),  v.t.  [Stir,  v.]  To  stir,  to  molest, 
to  meddle  with.   (Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxiv.) 

steer  (3),  v.t.  [Steer  (1),  s.)  To  castrate. 
(Said  of  a  bull.) 

"  The  male  calves  are  steered  and  converted  to  beef." 
—Daily  Teltgraph.  Oct.  19,  lti86. 

6teer-age  (age  as  ig),  *  steer'-idge,  s. 

[Kiig.  steer  (\),  v.  ;  -age,  -iAige.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  practice  of  steering,  or  of 
directing  and  governing  the  course  of  a  vessel 
by  the  movements  of  tlie  helm. 

(2)  A  part  of  a  ship  forward  of  the  chief 
cabin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bulk- 
head or  partition.  In  passenger  ships  it  is 
allotted  to  the  inferior  class  of  passengers, 
thence  called  steenige  passengers ;  and  in 
merchant  sliips  it  it  occupied  by  the  petty 
officers  and  crew. 

*  (3)  The  part  nf  a  ship  where  the  steersraau 
Btands;  the  stern. 

"  I  was  mach  surprized,  and  ran  into  the  steeridge 
to  look  on  the  coin [j.uiu." — Oaniiner :  Voyage4{a.u.  16Hb). 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  power  of  directing,  guiding, 
or  governing  anything  in  its  course  ;  direction, 
guidance,  regiilatinn. 

"  He  that  bath  tbe  steerage  of  ray  course." 

ahake:!/:  :  /iomeo  i  Juliet,  L  4. 

(2)  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed. 

"  Here  he  hung  on  high, 
Tbe  tteerage  of  hlB  wiiiga,  and  cut  the  sky." 

Dryden.     (^o<^.) 


II.  Naut :  The  effect  nf  a  helm  on  a  ship;  the 
peculiar  manner  iii  which  an  individual  ship 
is  affected  by  the  helm. 

Steerage- way,  s. 

Nant. :  Motion  of  a  vessel  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  rudder. 

"  We  were  not  going  more  than  a  knot  tbrough  the 
water  .  .  .  barely  eunugb  to  give  us  nfrerajeway."-- 
CaaelVs  Saturday  JouriuU,  Sept  18,  U85.  p.  BOl. 

Stoer'-er,  s.     [Eng.  steer  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  steers  ;  a  steersman,  a  guide. 

"  There's  not  a  better  steerer  lo  tbe  realm." 

Swift :  Epistle  to  Lord  J.  Curteret. 

2.  The  rod  and  wheel  (the  latter  usually 
small)  wliich  guide  or  turn  a  tricycle.  When 
placed  before  the  body  of  the  machine  it  is 
known  as  a  front-steerer,  when  behind  as  a 
rear-steerer. 

Steer'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Steer  (1),  v.] 

Steering -apparatus,  s. 

Navt.  :  Any  cmtrivance  in  aid  of  the  steers- 
man, being  interposed  between  the  tiller  or 
tiller-wheel  and  the  rudder-head. 

steerlng-sail,  s.  A  sail  set  to  assist  in 
steering  a  sliip. 

Steering- Wheel,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  wheel  by  whioh  a  rudder  is  turned 
through  the  medium  of  a  tiller-rope  winding 
on  the  axis  of  the  wheel. 

"  Steer' -less.    *  stero-les.   *  ster-los.  a. 

(Eng.  steer  (2),  s.  ;  -less.]     Without  a  rudder  or 
helm.    {Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,8oy.) 

*  Steer'-lingt  5.   [Eng.  steer  (1),  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 

-ling.]    A  young  steer  or  bullock. 

"  While  I  with  grateful  care  one  nteerUn^  feed." 
Francis'  Horace;  Odesiv.  2. 

stecr^'-man,  *  ster-ys-man,  *  stlres- 
man,  s.  [Eng.  steer  (1),  v.,  and  Tnan.]  Une 
who  steers  ;  the  helmsman  of  a  ship  or  boat. 

"The  Cambridge  steersmijn  commenced  to  bore  bla 
opponent  outwards."— /"ie/U.  April  4.  1BB5. 

St eer^' -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  steersman;  -ship  ] 
Skill  as  a  steersman. 

"They  praiwd  my  steersmanship."  —  Durrouffhi  : 
Pepactrin,  p.  23. 

*  stoer^'-mate,   s.     [Eng.  steer  (i),  v.,  and 

niate.\     A  steersman. 

Steer'-^,s.  [Eng.  sfper  (2),  v.; -y.]  Bustle,  stir, 
quandary.   {Scotch.)  {Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  L\.) 

Steove.  a.  &  s.  [Prob.  allied  to  stiff  (c^.v.) ;  cf. 
Dut.  stevig  =  firm.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Stiff,  strong,  durable.    (Scotch.) 

"But  then  there's  parts  that  look  the  steever  and 
fltnm ger."— .Scof( ;  Aiitiquary,  ch.  xxviiL 

B.  As  substantive : 
Nautical : 

1.  The  upward  slope  of  an  outboard  spar, 
as  the  bow-sprit,  cathead,  &c. 

2.  A  long,  heavy  spar,  with  a  place  to  fix  a 
block  at  one  end,  used  in  stowing  certain  kinds 
of  cargo,  which  need  to  be  driven  in  close. 

stecve,  v.t.  &  i.    [Steeve,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  a  certain  angle  of  elevation  to, 
as  to  a  bitwsprit. 

2.  To  stow,  as  bales  in  a  hold,  by  means  of 
a  jack-screw. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  project  from  the  bows  at 
an  angle,  instead  of  horizontally ;  said  of  a 
bowsprit.  (So  called  when  the  lower  end  is 
fixed  firmly,  or  stiffly  and  immovably  in  the 
vessel,  a  horizontal  bowsprit  being  movalile.) 

steeve'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  steeve,  a.  j  -ly.]  Firmly, 
stoutly.    (Scotch.) 

steeV-ing,  s.    [Steeve,  v.} 

Nautical : 

(1)  The  angle  of  a  bowsprit  with  the  horizon  ; 
formerly  70°  to  80",  now  much  less. 

(2)  Stowing  bales  in  a  hold  by  means  of  a 
jack-screw. 

Steg,  *  Steyg,  *  Stegg»  s.  [Icel.  steggr  =  the 
maleof varlousanimals.]  [StaOjS.]  Agander. 
(Prov. ) 

"  Item,  vj.  geea  with  one  st»gg."— Invent,  of  Thomit 
Robinson,  (if  Appleby  (15131. 

"  steg-an-og'-ra-phtst,  s.  [Eng.  stegano- 
grni.h(ii);  -ist.]  One  who  practises  or  is 
skilled  in  steganography. 


•  steg-an-og^-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  <Trfyav6'i  (sti-g- 

alios)  =:  Covered,  secret,  and  ypd'i'itt  (iiruphd)  = 
to  write  ;  Fr.  steganographie.]  The  art  of 
secret  writing;  the  art  of  writing  in  cijilier, 
or  in  characters  intrelligible  only  to  those  who 
have  the  key  ;  cryptography. 

"Such  occult  not«a  steyanoyraphy.  polygrapby,  or 
magnettcal  telling  of  their  luluds.  '—Burton  :  Anal,  of 
JUetan.,  p.  603. 

f  steg~an-oph-thS.r-ma-ta.  s.pl.     [Mod. 

Lai.,  from  Gr.  aTtyauo';  (strgtnws)  =  covered, 
and  u06aA^os  (oplUliulmos)  —  the  cyo.] 

Zool:  A  group  of  organisms  whicih,  with  the 
Gymnoplithalniafa  (q.v.),  made  up  the  old 
sub-class  Acalephie  (q.v.).     [Steoanoputhal- 

MATE-MEDUS.iE.1 

t  steg-an-  oph-thal'-  mate,  t  steg-an- 
dph -thai'- mous,  a.  [Steqanophthal- 
MATA.]    Having  the  eyes  covered  or  protected, 

*  steganophthalmato-medussep  s.pl 

Zool. :  The  Steganoplithalinata,  now  merged 

in   Lucernarida.     They  consist   of  the  genus 

Pelagi;i,  the  free  generative  zooids  of  most  of 

the  PelagidiB,  and  those  of  the  Rhlzostomidffl. 

steg'-an-o-pod.  s.    [Steoanopodes.] 

Oniith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Steganopodes 
(q.v.). 

Steg*an-6p' -d-de^,  S.  pi.      [Gr.  irrryavojroStv 

(strf/initiixulfs)  :=:  web-1'ooted  auiiuals.  a  term 
eiiipinycd  by  Aristotle.] 

Oriiith. :  An  order  of  birds,  easily  recognis- 
able by  the  feet,  all  the  toes  being  united  by 
a  web,  whichjoinsthe  hind  toe,  as  well  as  the 
three  front  ones.  It  includes  three  families — 
Fiegatidw,  Pliaethontidae,  and  Feleoanidaj. 

steg-no'-SLS,  s.    [Gr.]    Constii)ation. 

Steg-not'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ineyviaTiKos  (steg- 
notikos):  Ft.  stegnotique.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  constipate  or  render 
costive,  or  to  diminish  excretions  and  dis- 
charges generally 

B,  As  subst. :  A  medicine  which  tends  to 
increase  constipation  or  costiveness,  or  which 
dimiuishes  excretions  and  discharges  generally. 

Steg-O-,  pre/.  [Gr.  a-Teyv}  (stegc)  =  a  roof,  a 
covering.]    Covered,  defended,  protected. 

t  steg^-car'-pi,  5.  pi.  [Pi'ef.  stego-,  and  Or. 
KapTTos  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Mosses  having  the  theca  covered  by  a 
calyptra,  and  opening  by  throwing  off  an 
operculum.     The  same  as  Bryace.e  (q.v.). 

Steg'-^don,  s.  [Gr.  oreyr)  (ste^e)  =  a  roof,  a 
covering;  suff.  -odon.] 

PaltEont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Elephas  (q.v.), 
with  three  or  perhaps  four  species  of  extinct 
forms  from  the  Indian  Tertiaries.  Tliese  were 
collectively  named  by  Clift  Mastodon  elephanU- 
ouies,  and  constitute  the  intermediate  group 
of  the  Proboscidea,  from  which  the  other 
species  diverge,  through  their  dental  charac- 
ters, on  the  one  side  into  the  Mastodons,  and 
on  the  other  into  the  typical  Elephants.  Steg- 
odon  insigiiis  abounded  in  the  Sivalik  Hills. 
(Falconer:  Palaeont.  Mem.,  ii.  9.) 

steg-oph'-il-ixs,  s.  [Pref.  stego-,  and  Gr. 
0iAw  (philo)  =  to  love.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Silurid:f  (q.v.).  Body 
narrow,  cylindrical,  and  elongate,  a  small  bar- 
bel at  each  maxillary ;  short,  stiff  spines  in 
operculum  and  interoperculum.  Stegojihilus 
and  the  closely-allied  genus  Vandellia  consti- 
tute the  group  Branchicolae.  They  are  from 
South  America,  and  live  parasiticaliy  in  the 
gill-cavities  of  larger  fishes. 

Steg-o-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from 

stegosaurus  (q.v.).] 

Valmont. :  An  order  of  Cope's  sub-class 
Dinosauria,  with  two  families,  Scelidosauridm 
and  StegosauriciEe.  Feet  plantigrade,  with 
five  digits,  ungulate  ;  fore-limbs  very  small, 
locomotion  mainly  on  hind  limbs;  vertehrw 
and  liiiiVi-bones  solid  ;  a  bony  dermal  armour; 
herbivorous. 

8teg-d-8au'-ri-ds9,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  stego* 
3aur(H6);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

PaUr.ont.:  A  family  of  Stegosanria  (q-v."); 
veitebrjB  biconcave ;  ischia  directed  back- 
wards, with  the  sides  meeting  in  the  median 
line ;  astragalus  coalesced  with  tibia,  meta- 
fjirsals  short.  Genera :  Stegosaurus,  some 
thirty  feet  long,  well  armed  with  enormous 


b6U,  bop^:  po^t.  j<$^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  fhin,  l>en9h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-clai^  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -gion  =  zhiin.   -cious.  -tioos,  -sloos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h^l,  doL 
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bucklers,  some  of  wliich  were  spinous,  from 
the  Jurassic  beds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
Diracodon,  and  Amosau-rus. 

Steg-6-san'-ruS,    s.      (Pref.   stego-,  and  Or. 
<raipo!{sauros)  =  h  lizard.]     [STEaoSAUKID,*.] 

Btegos-to-ma,   s.     (Pref.  stego-,   and  Gr. 
ffioua  {Stoma)  =  the  mouth.) 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Selachoidei,  with  one 
speeies.  Stegostoma  tigrinum,  the  Tiger  Shark 
(q.v.),  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tail,  with 
caudal  fin,  measuring  one-half  the  total  length  ; 
eyes  very  small  ;  teeth  small,  trilobed,  in 
niany  series,  occupying  a  transverse  flat  patch 
in  both  jaws. 

t  Stein,  v.t.    [Steen,  ii.l 

•tem'-bok.  steen' -1)011,  s.    [Dut.  aUin,  steen 
=  a  stone,  and  bok,  boc  =  a  goat.] 

Zoology : 

1  AiUilope  traguhis,  from  the  stony  plains 
and  mountains  of  South  Africa ;  rather  more 
than  three  feet  long,  and  about  twenty  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder  ;  red  brown  above,  whitfl 
below ;  tail  rudimentary,  ears  large  ;  horns 
straiglit,  about  four  inches  long  in  the  male, 
absent  in  female  ;  no  false  hoofs. 

2.  The  ibex  (q.v.). 
Btein'-heil-ite,  s.    [After  Mr.  Steinheil ;  suff. 
■lUiMiii.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Iolite  (q.v.). 

■teln'-mg,  s.    [Steenino.] 

Stein' -kirk,  Steen'-kirk,  s.    (See  def.]    A 
name  brought  into  fashion,  after  the  b.ittle  of 
Steinkirk  (1692).  for  several  articles,  especially 
of  dress,  as  wigs, 
buckles,     powder, 
&c.,  and  especially 
large,    elaborately 
ornamented  neck- 
ties of  lace. 

"  Ijice  neckcloths 
were  then  worn  by 
men  of  f.ishion ;  and 
it  had  lieen  usual  to 
arrange  them  with 
^eat  care.  But  at 
the  terrible  njoiiient 
when  the  brigade  of 
Bourbonuaifl  was  fly- 
ing before  the  ouset 
of  the  allies,  there 
was  no  time  for  fop- 
pery ;  and  the  finest 

ijrentienien     of      the  .      ,    ^i.      ,,        ,# 

Eonrt  came  spurring  to  the  front  of  the  lli^e  of 
battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  U  there, 
fore  became  a  fashion  among  the  l«jauties  of  fans  lo 
wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of  the  fliiest  lace 
studiously  disarranged  ;  and  these  kerchiefs  were 
called  iSt€inkirkt:—MacauUiv:  ^"'.  ^^S-  ch.  xlx. 

Stein' -man-nite,  s.  [After  the  German 
chemist,  Steinmann  ;  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).J 

Min. :  An  impure  galena  containing  arsenic 
and  zinc 
•te'-la,  ste'-le,  s.    [Gr.  irriXTi  (sWK)  =  a  post, 
a  pillar.] 

1.  Arch.  :  A  small  column  without  base  or 
capital,  serving  as  a  monument,  milestone,  or 
the  like. 

2    Arcliaiol.  ;  A  sepulchral  slab  or  column, 
which  in  ancient  times  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  gravestone. 
■tele,  s.    [Stale  (2),  >.]    A  handle.    (,Prov.) 

Bte'-le-Chite,  s.  [Gr.  <rTeAex<"  {stelechos)  = 
the  crowu  of  the  root  from  which  the  stem 
springs.]    A  fine  kind  of  storax. 


STEINKIRK. 


•gte'-lene,  a.  (Stela.)  Resembling  or  used 
as  a  stela  ;  columnar. 

8tel-gid-6p'-ter-yx,  s.  [Gr.  (rreyyU  (sUlgis), 
geiiit.  CTieAyi'Sos  (.stelgidos)  =  a  scraper,  and 
wripvi  (pterux)  =  a  wing.) 

Ornilh. :  A  genus  of  Psalidoprocninse,  with 
five  species,  ranging  from  La  Plata  to  the 
United  States. 

Btel'-is,  s.  [I.at.,  from  Gr.  wTeAft  'stelis)  =  a 
kind  of  mistletoe.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pleurothallidse.  Known 
species,  about  130.  Orcliids,  most  of  tliam 
small,  with  solitary  leaves,  and  spikes  or 
racemes  of  minute  green,  yellow,  or  purple 
flowers.     From  South  and  Central  America. 

•teU(l).  s.  [Allied  to  staf/ (q.v.).]  [Stell,  r.) 
A  sort  of  fenced-in  inclosure  tor  cattle  or 
sheep.    (Prov.) 

"  The  neighbourii.g  stem  and  walls  failed  to  show 
a  single  hevw,  s^nus.— Field.  Oct.  17,  188.i. 


stell  (2),  s.    [Still,  S.I    A  still.    (Smtch.) 

"  Tliae  curat  horse-leeches  o'  th'  Excise. 
Wha  mak  the  Whisky  SteUt  their  prize.' 

Burns     Scotch  DrinJt. 

Stell,  t'.l.  [Dut.  &Ger.  stellen=U>  set,  to  place.) 
To  fix,  to  set ;  to  place  in  a  permanent  manner  ; 
to  place  against  a  fixed  support. 

"  To  find  a  place  where  alt  distress  is  ateUed." 

Shaketp. ;  Rapt  of  Lucrcce,  1.444. 

Stel'-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  star.) 

Surg.  :  A  star-shaped  bandage  crossed  like 
the  letter  X,  applied  to  the  shoulder  in  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  or  scapula,  or  dis- 
location of  the  humerus. 

Stel'-lar,  a.    [Lat.  stellaris,  from  stetla  =  a  star.) 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stars  ;  astral. 

"  There  was  uo  sign  whatever  of  a  tteitar  nucleus.*'— 
Dailu  Telegraph,  Sept  8,  1385. 

*  2.  Starry ;  full  of  or  set  with  stars ;  as, 
the  stellar  regions. 

Stellar-indicator,  s.  An  instrument  tor 
enabling  an  observer  to  recognize  the  different 
stars  and  point  out  their  positions  in  the 
heavens, 

Stel'-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  std- 
UiTis  =  perta'ining  to  a  star.  So  named  be- 
cause the  corolla  is  stellate.) 

Bot. :  Stitch  wort;  agenusof  Alsinese.  Herbs, 
often  glabrous,  with  the  flowers  in  dichoto- 
inous  cymes  ;  sepals  five  ;  petals  live,  deeply 
cloven  ;  stamens  ten  ;  styles  three  ;  capsules 
opening  with  six  valves,  many  seeded.  Known 
species,  70,  from  temperate  or  cold  climates. 
The  Stellaria  are  frequently  known  under  the 
popular  name  of  Stitchwort.  They  are  small 
herbs,  in  moist,  shady  places.  SUllaria  media 
is  the  Common  Chickweed,  found  as  a  weed  in 
every  situation  north  of  Mexico.  The  seeds  are 
eaten  by  poultry  and  birds.  There  are  in  all 
eight  species  in  tiie  United  States.  S.  lougi/olta, 
a  northern  species  extending  to  the  Arctic 
circle,  has  an  open  cyme  of  attractive  white 
flowere.  S.  Holoslea,  an  European  species,  bears 
large  white  flowers,  and  is  cultivated. 

•  stel'-lar-y,  a.  [Eng.  stellar ; -y.]  Stellar, 
astral. 

"  An  Infinite  infinity  of  such  groups  of  s(cl^iri/orha" 
— SfuAefj/  .•  Patceog.  Sacra,  p.  43. 

Stel-la'-tse,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  stellatus  = 
set  with  stors,  starry.) 

Bot  ■  The  forty-fourth  order  in  Linnsus's 
Natural  System.  Genera  Galium,  Hedyotis, 
Spigelia,  Cornus  (?),  Coft'ea,  &c.  Retained, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  by  Ray,  DecandoUe, 
Hooker,  &c.,  as  a  synonym  of  Galiaces  (q.v.). 

stel'-late,  stel'-lat-ed,  a  &  s.  [Lat.  std- 
latus,  pa.  par.  of  s!eiio=toset  with  stars; 
Stella  ■=  a  star.) 

A.  Asadjective(.Of  both  forms): 

1.  OrJ.Lang.:  Resembling  a  star ;  radiated. 
"  A  more  conspicuous  star  than  1  have  seen  in  sev- 
eral Itellate  reguiuses- "—Boyfe  -■   H'orkt.  i.  325. 

2.  Bot.  :  Divided  into  segments,  radiating 
from  a  common  centre. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  stellate) : 
Bot. :  iPl.):  The  Galiacese  (q.v). 
Stellate-bristle  or  hair,  s. 
Bot.  (PI). :  Bristles  or  hairs  growing  in  tufts 

from  the  surface,  and  diverging  a  little  from 
their  centre,  as  in  the  mallows. 

Stellate-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  A  radiate  flower. 

Stellate-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Leaves  in  a  whorl,  verticillate  leaves. 

stellate-ligament,  s. 

Anat.  :  Tlie  anterior  costo-central  ligament 
of  the  ribs.    Called  also  the  Radiated  ligament. 

Stellated-bandage,  s.    [Stella.) 


Stel'-ler,  s.  [Georg  Wilhelm  Steller  (1709- 
1746),  a  German  physician,  naturalist,  and 
traveller,  for  many  years  in  the  Russian  Mr- 
vice.)    (See  compounds.) 

Steller's  blue-jay,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Ci/anocitta  stelleri. 
Steller's  rhytlna,  s.    [Rhvtina.] 
Steller's  sea-lion,  s.    [Sea-lion.  ) 

stel'-ler-id,  stel-ler  -i-dan,  s.  [Stellkr- 
iDEA.)  Any  individual  of  the  St«llerida,  Stel- 
k-rides,  or  Stelleridea  (q.v.). 

stel-ler'-i-da,  stel-ler'-l-def,  s.  pi.  [Stel- 
leridea.) 
stel-ler'-i-dan,  s.    [Stellerid.] 

stel-ler-id'-e-a,  s.  pi.  [Formed  from  Lat. 
Stella  =  a  star.)* 

Zool. :  A  term  introduced  by  Lamarck  for  a 
section  of  Echinodermata,  equivalent  to  the 
Linuaian  genus  Asterias.  It  was  afterwards 
used  by  Blainville,  Pictet,  and  others,  in 
almost  the  same  sense.  The  names  Stellerida 
and  Stellerides  occur  in  a  similar  sense. 

*  stel'-ler-ine,  s.    [Stellerus.  ) 

Zool. :  An  old  name  for  any  individual  of 
the  genus  Rhytina  (q.v.). 

*  stel'-ler -US,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Irom  StelUr 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  genus  Rhytina 
(q.v.). 
Stel-lif'-er-oSs,    a.     [Lat.    sWla  =  a    star; 
/cro=  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-OH5.)    Having  or  abounding  with  stars,  or 
anythiug  resembling  stars. 
Stel'-li-form,  a.      (Lat.   s(€!!a  =  a  star,  and 
/oniia  =  lorm.)    Formed  like  a  star  ;  stellate, 
radiated. 
•stel'-U-fy,  v.t.    [Lat.  Stella  =  &  star;  Eng. 
suit.  -fy.  ]    To  make  or  turn  into  a  star  ;  hencs, 
to  make  glorious  ;  to  glorify. 

"  C'hioris  in  a  general  council  of  the  Gods,  wss  pro. 
claimed  goddess  of  the  flowera  ;  and  was  to  be  KeUlfl^d 
oueartli."— /*en  Jonson.*  Chloridia. 

*  stell'-ing,  s.    [Stalling.)    Sheds  for  cattle 

Stel'-ll-6,  s.  [Lat.  =  Lacerta  gecko  (Linn.), 
from  its  star-like  spots  ;  Stella  —  a  star.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Agamidas,  having  the  tail 
ringed  with  spinous  scales.  There  are  five 
species,  ranging  from  Greece  and  the  Caucasoa 


*  stel-la'-tion,  s.    (Stellate.)    Radiation  of 
liglit,  as  from  a  star. 

Stel-la-to-,  pref     [Stellate.]     Radiating, 
stellate. 
stellato-pilose.  a. 

Bot. :  Having  hairs  arranged  in  a  stellate 
manner. 

•  stelled,  a.    [Lat.   s(rf!o  =  a  star.)     SUrry, 
stellated. 

"  The  stelled  fires."  Shakesp. :  tear,  iU.  t. 

D  By  some  explained  as  flxed,  from  stell  = 
to  lix. 


STELLIO  COBDVLINA. 

to  Arabia,  the  Himalayas,  and  Central  Indto. 
The  illustration  is  from  a  specimen  in  the 
British   Museum  of  Natural  History,  South 
Kensington. 
t  stel'-li-on,  s.    [Stellio.) 

Zool.  :  Star-lizard,  a  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  the  genus  Stellio  (q.v.). 

"  stel'-li-on-ate,  s.  (Lat.  stellionatus,  from 
stellio  =  (1)  a  lizard,  (2)  a  crafty  or  deceitful 
person  ;  Fr.  stellioytat.] 

Scots  it  Ro'.nan  Law :  A  kind  of  crime  which 
is  committed  in  law  by  a  deceitful  selling  of  a 
thing  otlieiwise  than  it  re.-illy  is ;  a  term  used 
to  denote  all  such  crimes,  in  which  fraud  is  an 
element,  as  have  no  special  names  to  dis- 
tinouish  them,  and  are  not  defined  by  any 
written  law,  as  when  one  sells  the  same  thing 
to  two  purchasers,  when  a  debtor  pledges  to 
his  creditors  that  which  does  not  belong  to 
him,  iic. 

"  The  court  of  star-chamber  Is  compounded  of  good 
elements  for  it  cousiateth  of  foure  kinds  of  iiemons 
comiU  lor.  lie.ea,  prelates,  and  chirfe-judges.  It 
d°sce™rth  kiL  principally  of  foure  kinds  of  ^"'f'^- 
f.irces  fmuds,  crimes  various  of  stelhonat..,  and  tM 
li.choitions  or  middle  acta  towa-ds  crime.  capOa^ .or 
hainous,  not  actually  committed  or  perpetrated.  - 
Bacon  :  Benry  VII.,  p.  f-4. 


a  single  iiewu  stoue.   — rieia,  vcu  k,  ico...  ^ 

Ste.  m,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Tall,  father;  we,  wet,  bere.  eamel,  ber,  there;  pine,  P"'  ^^^  l^''  "L^^^^f  ^*" 
or.  wore,  wglt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  tmite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    ».  «  _  e .  ey  -  a .  qu     KW. 


stellite— stenchful 
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Stell'-ite,  s.     [Lat.  stell(a)  =  aL  star;  auff.  4te 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pectolite  (q.v.). 

Stel'-lu-lar,   a.     [Lat.  stellula,  dimin.   from 
Stella  =  a.'sta.T.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  appearance  of 
little  stars. 

2.  Nat.  Science:  Small  and  radiated,  like 
stars,  as  some  corals,  or  the  markings  on  the 
corals  themselves. 

stel'-lu-late,  a.   [Lat.  stellula  =  a  little  star.] 
Heseiubliug  little  stars. 

•  ste-log'-ra-phy,  s.     [Gr.  <rrf)\oypa(i>Ca 

(stelo'jraphia),  from  crTTJXf}  (stele)  ~  a  pillar,  and 
ypa^ut  {graplw)  =  to  write.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  ^\Titiug  or  inscribing  characters  on  jiillars. 

"  This  pillar  thus  engraved  euve  prolwMy  the  orit'ln 
to  the  iuveutlon  of  steloyraphy." — Utackliouae :  But, 
Bible. 

stem,  *  staxu,  *  stemme,  s.  [A.S.  strefii, 
stc/n,  stemn  =  (1)  a  stem  of  a  tn^e,  {'2)  the  stem 
or  prow  of  a  vessel,  (3)  a  stem  or  race  o 
peojile  ;  ste/na,  st<vf7ia=^  tlie  stein  or  prow  of  a 
vessel,  from  stref=  a  staff  (q.v.);  coj^n.  with 
Dut.  stam  =  a  trunk,  stem,  stock  ;  Steven  =  a 
prow  ;  Icel.  sta/n,  stamn,  stefni,  stemiU  =  the 
stem  of  a  vessel  ;  stofn,  stomn  =  the  st€m  of  a 
tree;  Dan.  stamme=  the  trunk  of  a  tree; 
s((Fi'rt  =  the  stem  of  a  vessel;  Sw.  stam  = 
trunk  ;  sta/=^  prow  ;  fravistnm  =  the  fore- 
stem,  the  prow  ;  Ger.  stamm  =  a  trunk  ;  Steven 
(or  vorder  steven)  =  the  stem.] 
L  Ordinary  LaTiguage : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  .sense  as  II.  1. 

'*  Shrivell'd  herbs  ou  witheriug  ftemt  decay.' 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  i.  167. 

(2)  The  peduncle  of  the  fructification  or  the 
pedicel  of  a  flower  ;  the  petiole  or  leaf-stem  ; 
that  which  supports  the  flower  or  the  fruit  of 
a  plant. 

"  Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem." 

Shakeup.  :  Midtummer  Night't  Dream,  111.  2. 

(3)  Anything  resembling  a  stem  or  stalk : 
as,  the  s(e7?i  or  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  a  ther- 
mometer, or  the  like. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

"  Armed  the  atem-ine  aiid  beake-head  of  the  ship 
with  ahiii-pe  tines  and  pikes  of  braas."— i*.  BoUand  : 
Plntie,  bit.  vii,  ch,  Ivi, 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  stock  of  a  family  ;  a  race  or  genera- 
tion of  progenitors. 

"Whosoever  will  undertake  the  Imperial  diadem, 
must  have  "t  his  itwn  wherewith  to  supiMH-t  it;  which 
1b  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  hath  continued  these  two 
ages  and  inure  in  that«(e7n,  now  so  much  spukeu  oL" 
— Bowel  :   Vocal  Forett. 

(2)  A  branch  ;  a  branch  of  a  family. 

"This  is  a  item 
Of  that  victorious  stock.' 

Shakeap. :  Benry  F..  11.  4. 

(3)  An  advanced  or  leading  position ;  a  look- 
out, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  The  ascending  axis  of  a  plant.  It 
seeks  the  light,  strives  to  expose  itself  to  the 
air,  and  expands  itself  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  its  nature  to  the  solar  rays.  With  regard 
to  direction,  it  may  be  erect,  pendulous,  nod- 
ding, decinnbent,  flexuose,  creeping,  or  climb- 
ing. It  is  generally  cylindrical  ;  but  may  be 
triangular,  as  in  Carex  ;  square,  as  in  the  Labi- 
atse  ;  two-dged,  as  in  some  Cacti ;  filiform,  as 
in  flax  ;  or  baf-like,  as  in  Ruscus.  It  consists 
of  bundles  of  vascular  and  woody  tissue  em- 
bedded in  various  ways  in  cellular  substance, 
the  whole  being  eiielosed  with  an  epidermis. 
Stems  may  be  aerial  or  under  ground.  The 
most  highly  developed  form  of  the  former  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  next  is  that  of  a  slirtib. 
There  are  also  lierbaceous  stems.  Sometimes 
a  plant  appears  stemless ;  only,  however,  be- 
cause the  stem  is  short  enougli  to  be  over- 
looked. In  duration,  a  stem  may  be  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial.  In  structure  it  may  be 
exou'enous,  endogenous,  or  acrogenous  (q.v  ). 
Aerial  stems  generally  branch,  and  bear  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit.  An  under^iround  stem  is 
often  mistaken  for  a  root,  but  differs  in  its 
capacity  of  bearing  leaves.    [Rbizome,] 

2.  Meek.  :  The  projecting-rod  which  guides 
a  valve  in  its  reciprocations. 

3.  Mining  :  A  day's  work. 

4.  Music :  The  line  attached  to  the  head  of 
a  not*.  All  notes  used  in  modern  music 
but  the  spmibreve,  or  whole-note,  have  stems  ; 
quavers  and  their  subdivisions  have  stems 


and  hooks.  In  writing  a  "single  part"  for  a 
voii-e  or  instrument,  it  is  usual  to  turn  the 
stems  of  notes  lying  below  the  middle  line 
of  the  stave  upwards,  of  notes  lying  abuve 
the  middle  line  downwards.  Notes  on  the 
middle  line  have  their  stems  up  or  down  as 
seems  best.  In  a  "short  score,"  as  for  four 
parts,  tlie  stems  of  the  higher  part  in  each  stuvo 
are  turned  up,  those  of  the  lower  part  down. 

5.  Ornith.  :  Tlie  main  stalk  of  the  feather, 
bearing  all  the  other  external  parts,  and 
usually  resembling  a  greatly  elongated  cnne. 
At  the  lower  part,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
skin,  it  is  cylindrical,  hollow,  and  transparent  ; 
higher  up,  it  is  tilled  with  a  cellular  pith.  Thij 
parenchymatous  portion  of  the  stem  is  called 
the  shaft,  and  it  is  fnmi  the  Hattened  sides  of 
this  that  the  barbs  issue.  (Nitzsch:  Pterylo- 
graphy,  sect,  i.,  ch.  i.) 

6.  Shiphuild. :  The  upright  piece  of  timber 
or  bar  of  iron  at  the  fore  end  of  a  vessel,  to 
which  the  forward  ends  of  the  stakes  are 
united.  With  wooden  stems,  tlie  lower  end 
is  scarfed  into  the  keel.  The  upper  end  sup- 
ports the  bowsprit,  and  in  the  obtuse  angle  is 
the  figure-head.  The  advanced  edge  of  the 
stem  is  the  cut- water.  It  is  usually  marked 
with  a  scale  of  feet,  showing  the  perpendicular 
height  above  the  keel,  so  as  to  mark  the 
draught  of  water  at  the  fore-part.  Called  also 
stem-post. 

7.  Vehicles:  The  bar  to  which  the  bow  of  a 
filing  hood  is  hinged. 

Stem-clasping,  a. 

Bot.  :  Embracing  the  stem  with  its  base ; 
amplexicaul,  as  a  leaf  or  petiole. 

stem-head.  «.  The  top  of  the  stem-post 
(q-v.). 

"  A  eaff  trysail  and  a  staysail  tacked  to  the  ttem- 
heofl  gives  me  auiScleut  sail-area  for  cTal&iag."— Field, 
Jan.  3i\  1H86. 

Stem-knee,  s. 

Shiphuild.:  A  knee  uniting  the  stem  with 
the  keel. 
Stem-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  growing  from  the  stem. 

Stem-muscle,  s. 

Biol.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  t<)  a  con- 
tractile fibre  in  the  pedicle  of  VorticeUa(q.v.). 

Stem-piece,  s. 

Shiphuild. :  An  independent  piece  (q.v.). 

stem-post,  s.     [Stem,  II.  6.] 

stem-winder,  s.  A  watch  having  a 
stem  or  pendant  which  may  be  thrown  into 
engagement  with  a  winding  wheel,  so  as  to 
wind  up  the  spring  without  the  intervention 
of  a  key  ;  a  keyless  watch. 

stem,  *stemme,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  5fem  =  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  as  a  trunk  thrown  into  a  river 
sterns  or  checks  its  current ;  Icel.  stemina  =  to 
dam  up  ;  Dan.  stemme  =  to  stem  ;  Ger.  stemmen 
=  to  fell  trees,  to  dam  up  water.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  dam  up ;  to  check  or  stop,  as  a  stream 
or  moving  force. 

'*  Not  being  able  to  ttem  the  torrent  which  be  has 
allowed  to  burst  forth."— tftofre.  Sept.  2.  1886. 

2.  To  make  way  or  progress  against,  as  a 
tide  or  current ;  to  make  way  or  press  forward 
through.     {Mallet:  Amy  u  tor  £  Theodora,  i.) 

3.  To  dasli  against  with  the  stem  ;  to  strike 
or  cut  with  the  stem  :  as,  The  vessels  stemmed 
each  other. 

*  4.  To  steer. 

"  Ue  Is  the  master  of  true  courage  that  all  the  time 
Bedntely  gtemn  the  ship."— Cornelim  Nepoa  in  English 
(17-J3).     (Dedic.) 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  make  way  in  opposition 
to  some  obstiicle  or  obstruction,  as  a  tide,  a 
current,  the  wind,  or  the  like. 

"They  on  the  trading  flood,  .  .  . 
Ply.  ttemming  nightly  toward  the  pole." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  IL  642. 

"Steme,  v.    [Steam,  s.  &  v.] 

stem' -less,  a.  [Eng.  stem;  -less.']  Having 
no  stem  ;  having  the  stem  so  little  developed 
as  to  appear  to  be  wanting  ;  acaulescent. 

*  stem' -let,  s.  [Eng.  stem,  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
■let.]    A  little  or  young  stem. 

stem'- ma -ta,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  (rrefifia 
(stemvia)  =  a  garland.  So  called  because  they 
are  often  arranged  in  a  circular  form  on  the 
top  of  the  head.) 


Comjxtr.  Anat.  :  The  same  as  Ocelli,  t. 
[Compound-eves.] 

stem-ma-top'-ter-is,  a.      [Gr.    oTcV^t* 

(stnnnm),  genit.  <TrtfinaTo<i  (steinmaios)  =  &  gar- 
land, and  TTTepis  (pferu")  =  a  kind  of  fern,  so 
named  from  the  form  of  the  markings  on  Its 
surface.] 

Palceobot.  :  Probably  the  external  aspect  of 
tlio  troe-ferna  of  which  the  internal  one  is 
Psaronius  (q.v,).  It  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  occurs  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferoufl 
rocks.    It  is  not  accepted  as  a  genuine  gemm. 

•  Stem-m&t'-i-piis,  s.  [Gr.  (rT<>^o  (stemma), 
geiiit.  <rTeixna7o>;  (stcmnuitos)  =  a  wreath,  a 
garland,  and  6i/i  (ops)  =  the  countenance.] 

Zool. :  Cuvier's  name  for  the  Hooded  Seal, 

to  which  he  gave  generic  distinction  as  Stein- 

matopus  cristatics  (=  Phoca  cristata  =  CysUh 
phora  cristata). 

*  stemme,  v.  &  s.    [Stem,  v.  &  s.] 

Stem'-mer,  s.     [Eng.  stem,  v.  ;  -er.] 

Mining  :  A  piece  of  iron  with  which  clay  li 
rammed  into  the  blasting  holes  to  make  them 
water-tight. 

Stem'-mlng,  s.     [Stem,  v.] 

Mining :  The  stuff  beaten  down  upon  m 
charge  of  powder. 

Ste-mo-ni'-tis,  s.  [Gr-  •rnj/jnin'  (stemdn)=. 
warp,  spun  thread.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myxogastrous  Fungals. 
Small,  stamen-shaped  plants,  separate  or  fasci- 
culate, growing  on  rotten  wood.  StemanitU 
fusca  is  abundant  in  hothouseg. 

Stem'-ple,  s.  [Perhaps  a  nasalized  dimin. 
from  step,  s.] 

Mining:  One  of  the  cross-bars  of  wood 
placed  in  the  shaft  of  a  mine  and  serving  the 
purpose  of  steps. 

"  The  transverse  pieces  of  wood  for  this  porpoM 
they  Will  itemplet."—Reet:  Cyclopedia. 

Stem' -son,  s.    [Stem,  s.] 

Shiphuild. :  A  knee-piece  whose  horizontal 
arm  is  scarfed  to  the  keelson  and  vertical  arm 
fayed  into  the  throats  of  the  transoms. 

"  Stemton  and  keelson  and  steriiBon-knee." 

Longfelloa  :  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Sten-,  pre/.    [Steno-.] 

Sten,  v.L  [An  abbrev.  of  steTid  (q.v.).]  To 
le^ip,  to  spring  ;  to  rear  as  a  horse.     {Scotch.) 

sten,  s.  [Sten,  v.]  A  long  step,  a  leap. 
(Scotch.) 

■'  Or  foRiniug  Strang,  wl"  h&sty  tteni." 

Burnt:  Elegy  on  Cupt.  M.  Benderttm. 

StSn-^n'-thi-iim,  s.  [Pref.  sten-,  and  Gr. 
a.v&o<;  (aiithos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Veratrese,  closely  akin  to 
Veratrum.  Segments  of  the  perianth  united 
at  the  l)ase,  and  adhering  to  the  ovary.  Sttn- 
anthium  /rigidum,  called  in  Mexico  Savoeja, 
has  a  rod-like  stem,  grassy  leaves,  and  a  long 
terminal  panicle  of  flowers.  It  is  poisonous, 
stupe^ing  animals  which  eat  ik. 

8ten-3.B'-ter,  s.     [Pref.  sten-,  and  Gr.  atrnfp 

(aster)  =  a  star  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Urasterella  (q.v.). 

Stencil,  *  stenche,  *  stlncta,  *  stinche,  a. 

[A.fS.   stency   from  staiu:,  pa.  t.  of  stiitca}i  =  to 
stink  (q.v.) ;  Ger.  stank.] 
*  1.  A  smell  ;  a  scent  of  any  kind. 

"  Black  bulls  and  bearded  goata  on  altars  Ho, 
Aud  clouds  of  savoury  gtencU  involve  the  sky." 
Dryden :  Bomer ;  Iliad  t  4U. 

2.  A  foul  or  offensive  smell ;  a  stink. 

"The  stanch  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away." 

C'owper:  Conversation,  8T1. 

stench-trap,  s.  A  depression  in  a  drain 
niiide  to  ciilleet  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
reflex  current  of  air. 

*stenQh  (1),  v.t.  [Stench,  s.]  To  cause  to 
stinU. 

*■  A  boast  how  vain  1    What  wrecks  abound  I 
Dead  bariid  stench  every  coast.' 

i'oung :  Resignation,  L 

*  Stench  (2),  v.t.  [Stanch,  v.]  To  stanch  or 
staunch  ;  to  stop  the  flow  of. 

"  Restrlngenta  to  stench,  and  incrasaatlves  to  thlcke* 
the  blood."— i/aroe^/  On  Consumption. 

*sten?h'-ful,a.    lEng.  stench ;  -ful^D.^    FaU 
of  bad  smells  ;  foul. 
■■  Smoke  and  gt/^chful  in\at3."—Adam$ :  iVork*.  li.  $6. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  9CU,  cboms,  gbln,  l)ench;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  t 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jlon  =  zhun.   -oious,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bgl,  deL 
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•etenph'-^,  a.  [Kng.  stench,  a. ;  -y.]  Having 
AD  uilensive  smell,  stinking. 

"  Where  ttenchy  vapoura  ottea  blot  tlie  suo." 

Dj/er  :  Heect.  i. 

•tSn'-^ll.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  sug- 
gests tliat  it  is  for  stitisel,  the  onginal  form  uf 
tinsel  (q.v.),  from  O.  Fr.  estiiiciller  =  to sparkh.', 
to  set  with  sparkles.]  A  thin  plate  of  met-; J, 
cardboard,  leather,  or  other  material  (brass 
generally),  out  of  which  patterns,  numbers,  or 
letters  have  been  cut.  The  plat«  is  laid  on 
the  surface  to  be  painted  or  marked,  and  a 
brush,  dipped  in  ink  or  colour,  is  tlien  ruhbed 
over  it,  the  surface  reeeiving  tlie  colour  only 
tluougli  the  parts  cut  out  of  the  plate. 

Stencil-platQ,  a.  The  same  as  Stencil^ 
•.  (q.v.). 

Sten'  911,  v.t    [Stencil,  s.]    To  mark  or  form 

by  means   of  a  steneil  nr  stencil-plate;    to 
paint,  colour,  or  mark  with  a  stencil. 

Bten'-fil-ler,  s.  [Eng.  stencil,  V.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  works  or  marks  surfaces  with  a  stencil  or 
stencil- plate. 

Stend,  i\i.  [O.  Ft.  es(eudrfi  =  toextend  (q.v.).] 
To  leap,  to  spring;  to  walk  with  a  long  step 
or  stride.    (Scotch.) 

Stend,  s.  [Stend,  v.]  A  leap,  a  spring ;  a 
long  step  or  stride.    {Scotch.) 

Sten-e-ly'-tra,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  sten-,  and  Eng. 
elytra,  pi.  oi  elytron  (q.v. ).2 

Entom.  :  Tlie  third  sub-tribe  or  family  of 
Heteromera  in  Latreille's  arrangement.  Ob- 
long, convex  beetles,  with  long  legs  and  an- 
tenus,  the  latter  tliirkened  at  their  extremi- 
ties. They  live  under  the  bark  of  tree«,  or  on 
leaves  and  flowers.  Genera  :  Helops,  Cistela, 
(Edemera,  &c. 

8ten-e-o-fi'-ber,  s.  [Gr.  <rr€Vo5  (stenos). 
genit.  o-reVeoc  (steiicos)  =  a  narrow,  confined 
apace,  and  Lat.  fiber  =  a  beaver.] 

ralfcont. :  A  genus  of  Castoridsa,  from  the 
Miocene  of  France. 

■ten  -  e  -  o  -  sau'-  rus,  s.  [Gr.  arevo^  (steiws), 
genit.  ffTcVeos  (stiiieos)  =  a  narrow,  confined 
space,  and  o-owpos  (sauros)  =■  a  lizard.] 

Palannt.  :  A  genus  of  Amphiccelian  Croco- 
diles, with  six  species  fn^m  the  Jurassic. 
TVitli  the  exception  of  their  biconcave  ver- 
tebrae, they  present  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  living  Gavials.  They  attained 
a  consideiaV>le  size ;  for  the  skull  of  one 
species,  :<tt:neosaums  herberti,  is  about  forty 
inches  long. 

Bten'-i-a*  s.    [Stenus.] 

Eiitom. :  The  typical  genus  of  SteniadsB. 

flte-ni'-a-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stenia;  Lat. 
fem.  pi." adj.  suff.  -((>/(^.] 

Eiitom. :  A  family  of  PyraliiliTia.  Antennse 
of  the  male  pubescent,  or  slightly  ciliated ; 
abdomen  very  long  and  slender ;  anterior 
wings  narrow,  lanceolate.  Foiu*  British 
species. 

8tSn'-i-dse.  $.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  sten^us);  Lat. 

fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idir.] 

Eiitom.  :  An  old  family  of  Bracholytra,  now 
genvrally  merged  in  Staphyliinda.  Very 
active  little  beetles  with  cylindrical  bodies 
and  prominent  eyes  ;  found  in  moist  places. 

8ten-6-,  sten-,  prej.  [Gr.  o-TCfos  (stenos)  = 
narrow;  cf.  iv  (TTefoi  (en  steno)  =  in  a  nairow 
compass.]  Small,  narrow,  confined ;  iu  a 
small  compass. 

8ten-d'bran'-chi-S8,  s.  pi  [Pref.  steno-, 
and  5Ii>d.  I.at.  branchim  = -^Us.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  section  of  Siluiid:e  (q.v.),  with 
one  group,  Doradina,  comprising  several 
genera  from  South  America,  and  one  (the 
must  important)  from  tropical  Africa.  (Syno- 
DONTis.]  The  rayed  dorsal,  if  present,  is 
short ;  gill-membi-anes  couduent  with  the 
skiu  of  the  isthmus. 

eten-och'-ro-my,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
Xpuifxa  (chroma)  =  colour.] 

Pnnting :  The  production  of  many  colours 
at  one  impression.  Mr.  E.  Meyerstein  de- 
scribed his  method  of  doing  this  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  (Dec.  13,  1876). 

Stcn-d-co-rd'-nine,  a.  [Pref.  steno-;  Lat. 
coro?ia  =  a  crown,  and  Eng,  sufT.  -ine.] 


Zool.  :  Having  narrow-crowned  molar  teeth. 

"  It  fa.'Ui  been  suggested  to  loe  thnt  the  coutrast«d 
t«rma  of  Dliiottiermii  Ktid  Uii)j>ouoLHmiue  tyim^  iii^^y 
UilrtleAd,  tliruugh  l>eiug  sumHJsed  to  km|>iy  a  grvntcr 
aiiiuuut  tuth  uf  affinity  Hiiduf  dilfereiii-e  tliaii  ia  iii- 
tciuled.  I  propose,  tlierefure.  to  aubstltut«  (ur  tlii; 
fonner  Eurycorouiiie  or  broad-crowued  tyjw.  and  fur 
the  latter  MerfKoronine  or  nnrrow  crowned  type."— 
Fulconer;  PaUsonC.  Meinoirs,  li.  S3.    (Note.) 

Sten'-6-derm,  s.  [Strnoderma.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Steuoderma  (q.v.). 

Sten-d-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
&€pfia  (liernia)  =  skin.] 

Zool  :  The  type-genus  of  Stenodermata 
(q.v.).  Crown  of  head  slightly  elevated; 
muzzle  very  short  and -broad;  nose-leaf  well 
developed  in  front  of  nasal  aperture ;  inter- 
femoral  membrane  short.  Three  species,  Steno- 
derma  achradophilum,  S.  ru/iim,  and  S.  Jul- 
catum.  The  genus  is  divided  into  several  sub- 
genera. 

sten-6-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  pi. 
of  stenodeniui  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Bats,  family  Pliyllo- 
stoniidiE  (q.v.),  fruui  the  Neotropical  region. 
Muzzle  very  shoit,  and  generally  broad  in 
front;  nose-leaf  generally  short,  horseshoe- 
shaped  in  front  and  lanceolate  beliind  ;  inter- 
femoral  membrane  always  concave  behind  ; 
no  tail  ;  inner  margin  of  lips  fringed  with 
conical  papillge. 

Sten'-o-grapb,  .t.  [Pref,  s^eno-,  and  Gr.ypa<f>u 
(gruiilw)  =  to  write.]  A  production  of  steno- 
graphy ;  any  writing  in  shortliand. 

"The  reportcra'  room,  in  which  they  redAct  their 
h&Bty  aleni.igi-iipfu.'— Emerson  :  Enjlish  Traita,  ch.  xv. 

8ten'-o- graph,  v.t.  [Stenograph,  5.]  To 
write  or  report  i\\  stenography  or  shorthand. 

sten-og'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  stenngraph{v) : 
•er.\  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  the 
art  of  stenography  ;  a  short  hand- writer. 

"  The  8i>eeeh  rs  a  whole  Is  evolved  to  r  ttenographcr 
before  it  U  addressed  to  aa  audieuce." — Daily  Tele- 
graph, Dec  26,  laSo. 

sten-d-grapb'-ic,   sten-o-graph'-ic-aV 

a.  [Eng.  stenograph(y) ;  -ic,  -icaL]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  stenograpiiy  or  the  art  of  writing 
in  shorthand  ;  written  or  expressed  in  short- 
hand. 

Sten-og'-ra-phist,  s.  [Eng.  stenograph(y) ; 
'Ul.\    A  stenographer;  a  shorthand-writer. 

sten-og^'-ra-pliy,  5.  [Stenograph.]  A 
g  neric  term  applied  to  any  system  of  short- 
hnnd  (q.v.),  whether  based  upon  phonetic, 
alphabetic,  or  hieroglyphic  principles. 

"Tho  alphabet  shouM  furnish  a  good  bnalB  for  a 
syateui  of  stennaraphy,  yi-tatenoeiiiphic  hooks,  crooks, 
and  coiitniutioiis  should  form  uo'easeutjal  part  of  the 
r-yular  writing."— ScriAHer'j  Magazine,  Oct.,  1878,  p, 
781. 

Ste-no'-ni-an,  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  Stenoni- 
anus,  from  'Stcnonius,  the  Latinised  form  fif 
(Nicholas)  Steno  or  Stenon,  an  eminent  Dan- 
ish anatomist  (liiSl  (or  8)-ll)SH),  physician  to 
Ferdinand  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
titular  bishop  of  Titiopolis.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Steno.  (See  etym.) 

Stenonlan~duct»  s, 

Anat. :  A  nnnie  sometimes  given  to  the 
parotid  duct;  from  Steno,  its  discoverer. 

Sten-o-pet'-a-loiis,   a.      [Pref.  steno-,  and 
Gr.  TreToAof  (petalon).'}     [Petal.] 
Bot. :  Narrow  petaled.    (Paxton.') 

Sten-dph'-yl-loiis,  a.    [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
ifivWov  (phidlon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot  :  Narrow-leaved. 

sten'-ops,  3.     [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr.  oi/*  (ops) 
=  the  coimtenance.J 
ZooL  :  A  synonym  of  Loris  (q.v.). 

Sten-6p'-ter-yx,  s.  [Pref.  steno-,  and  Gr. 
TTTcpuf  ( plenu:)  =  a  wing.  ] 

Entoni. :  A  genus  of  Hippobosnidse  (q.v.), 
infesting  birds,  Stenopteryx  hirundinis  occurs 
numerously  in  the  plumage  of  young  swallows. 

sten-d-rhyn-chi  -nsQ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
stcnorhynch(us) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -infr.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Phocidie  (q.v.),  with 
five  genera,  Monachus.  Stenorhynehus  (= 
Ogmorhinus,  Pet.),  Lobodon,  Leptonyx,  and 
Ommatophoca.  (Flower :  Ency.  Brit.,  xv.  4-13.) 
Molars  two-rooted,  except  the  tirst.  On  the 
liind  feet  the  fourth  and  hfth  toes  greatly  ex- 


ceed the  others  in  length  ;  nails  rudimentary 
or  absent.  Monaihus  from  the  Mediterranean, 
the  otlier  genera  from  the  shores  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

sten-o-rhyn'-chus,  s.    [Pref.  steno-,  and  Or. 
puyxo5  (rhungchos)  =  the  snout.] 
Zoology  ; 

1.  A  genus  of  Stenorhynchinte  (q.v.)  Skull 
elongated  ;  molars  with  three  pointed  cusps. 
Flower  recognizes  one  species,  i>.  leptonyx,  the 
Sea  Leopard,  widely  distributed  iti  the  Ant 
arctic  and    south    tem]ierate    seas. 

2.  A  genus  of  Maiidae  (q.v.). 

sten-os'-to-ma,  s.  [Pref.  ^en^-,  and  Or. 
oTo^a  (stoma) ^  the  mouth.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Berycidse,  with 
granular  scales,  from  the  Upper  Chalk. 

sten-6-8tdm'-a-ta,  s.  pi.    [Stenostoma.] 
Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Ctenophora,  having 
the    mouth    Bmall    and  narrow.       Families  : 
Baccatfe,  Lobat«,  and  Tfeniatse.    (Nicholson.) 

«ten'-6-type,  «.  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  or 
a  comlii  nation  of  letters  standing  for  tho  chief 
flound-cbaracter  or  -characterB  of  a  word  or  a 
group  of  words. 

*  Stent  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  styntan,  gestei^an.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  keep  within  limits  ;  to  re- 
strain, to  stint. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cease,  to  stint,  to  stop. 

Stent  (2),  v.t.     [Stent  (2).  s.] 

Scots  Law :  To  assess  ;  to  tax  at  a  certain 
rate. 

•  stent  (1),  s.  [Stent  (1),  u.]  A  stopping,  a 
ceasing ;  stint. 

stent  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  er(en(a=  valuation, 
from  extendo(0.  Fr.  estendre)=  to  estimate.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  allotted  portion  ;  a  quan- 
tity, a  task  ;  work  to  be  performed  in  a  certain 
manner ;  stint.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  valuation  of  property  in 
order  to  taxation  ;  a  tax,  a  tribute. 

"  Our  Laird  gels  in  his  ruckeii  rents, 
Hia  coais,  his  kaiu,  and  a  his  trentt." 

Burtu     Ttga  Dog$. 

Stent  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  The  rubbish  constituting  the 
wastedieaps  at  mines. 

stent-ing,  stent'-on.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Mining:  An  opening  in  a  wall  in  a  coal- 
mine.    (Prov.) 

atenton-wall,  s. 

Mining:  The  pillar  of  coal  between  two 
winning  headways. 

Sten'-tor,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  name  of  a  Greek  herald 
in  the  Trojan  war,  famous  for  the  loudness  of 
his  voice,  which  was  said  to  equal  that  of 
fifty  other  men  together:  hence,  a  person 
having  a  very  loud,  strong  voice. 

2.  Zool.:  Trumpet-animalcule;  the  type- 
genus  of  Stentoridae(q.v.),  cosrnopi^litan,  with 
numerous  sjiecies,  fiom  salt  and  fresh  wat«r, 
mostly  social.  Animalcules  sedentary  or  mobile 
at  will ;  body  conical  or  trumpet-shaped,  often 
brilliantly  coloured,  coveied  with  cilia,  ante- 
rior portion  widened  and  fringed  with  a  mar- 
ginal row  of  longer  cilia,  witli  a  spiral  row 
extending  from  the  mouth.  Thpy  ar«  among 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  class,  of 
which  they  are  the  earliest  known  members, 
the  first  record  of  them  being  by  Trembley, 
wlio  described  them  under  the  name  of 
Funnel-like  Polypes,  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1744). 
They  increase  by  oblique  fission,  and  by  germs 
separating  from  the  band-like  endoplast.  One 
species,  Stentor  niger,  is  conmion  in  ponds  in 
Eppiug  Forest. 

sten  -  tor' -  i  -  an,  a.  [Lat.  stentoreus;  Gr. 
tTTcyropftos  (steutoreios).'} 

1.  Extremely  loud,  like  the  voice  of  Stentor. 

"They  echo  f'irth  in  itentorian  clamours."— 5ir  T. 
Berber!  ■  Travels,  p.  326. 

2,  Able  to  utter  a  very  loud  sound  :  as, 
stentorian  lungs. 

sten-tdr'-i-d88,  s.  pt  [Mod.  Lat.  Btentor; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idit.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Heterotrirlious  Infu- 
soria, with  three  genera.  Animalcules  free- 
swimming  or  temporarily  adherent,  highly 
elastic  and  contractile,  more  or  less  elongate 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what*  fall,  father ;   we^  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p$t« 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mat«»  oub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    s&,  co  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 
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and  eyliinlric;il ;  ofteninliabiting,  either  singly 
or  sdi  iuUy,  a  muciluginuus  or  liardeuedslkiutli 
or  rorica.    {Ke/it.) 

•  sten-tor'-i-OUS,  o.   [Lat  stentoreus.]    Sten- 
torian. 


•  Sten-t6r-6n'-ic,  a.  [Enp.  sUntor;  -onic.] 
Steuturian  ;  very  loud. 

"He  measures  out  bis  own  st-'ntaronic  voice."— Bp, 
fVarburton  :  Doctrine  of  Grav«,  bk.  il.,  cU.  v. 

•  sten-tdr-o-phon'-ic,  a.  (Gr.  SreVrcop 
{:S(enC6r)  =  iSteiitor,  and  <^ii>i^  (phone)  =  a 
voice.]  Speaking  or  sounding  very  loud ; 
Btentorian. 

"  I  beard  a  (ormidnb)e  noiae. 
Loud  aa  the  slenC'rouhoiut:k  voice, 
Thiit  roard  far  off;* 

Butler:  Bwiibrat,  III.  1.251. 

•ten' -US,  s.     [Gr.  errcTOS  {stenos)  =  narrow.] 
Enlom. :  The  tyjiical  genus  of  Steiiid«(q.v.). 
About  tJ4  species  are  British,    {^harp,) 

mtept  "*  stappe,  *  steppe,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
stii]>an  (pa.  t.  stop,  jia.  par.  stape7i)=.  to  go,  to 
advance  ;  steppaii  =  to  step  ;  Dut,  &  Low  Ger. 
stappen;  O.  Fris.  steppa^  stajja.]    [Step,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  move  by  a  single  change  of  the  place 
of  the  foot ;  to  move  the  foot  and  kg  in  walk- 
ing ;  to  advance  or  recede  by  a  movement  of 
the  foot,  or  feet,  forwards,  backwards,  or 
aideways. 

"They  were  afratd  of  the  lions;  so  they  ttepped 
back,  aud  went  behiud." — Bunyan :  Pilgrimt  I*ro- 
gresa,  \>t.  il. 

2.  To  go,  to  walk,  to  march.  (Used  espe- 
cially and  colloquially  of  a  little  distance  and 
a  limited  purpose.) 

"Step  into  the  chamber"— ^a*«p..*  Merry  Wivei 
^  Windsor,  iv.  i 

3.  To  walk  or  move  gravely,  slowly,  or 
resolutely. 

"  Home,  from  bla  morning  task,  the  swain  retreats. 
His  flock  before  him  ttepping  to  the  fold." 

Thomson :  Summer,  221. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  advance  or  come,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
or  by  chance.     (Usually  foUovved  by  into.) 

"  Ventidlus  l.itely 
Buried  hia  father,  by  whose  death  he's  itepp'd 
Ijito  a  great  estate."  hhakeip. :  Timon,  lit  2. 

2.  To  advance. 

"  I  am  in  blood 
Ste/'t  in  so  far,  that  ahoiild  I  wjidt;  no  more, 
Returuiitg  were  as  tedious  as  go  u'er." 

Shakep. :  Macbeth,  iil.  4. 

3.  To  go  in  imagination  ;  to  move  mentally. 

"They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years 
back  Into  the  remotest  antiquity."— /'om;  Iliad. 
4Pref.) 

B.  Transitive: 

X.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  set,  astliefoot. 

2.  To  measure  by  stepping  or  walking  over 
and  counting  the  steps  :  as,  To  step  a  piece  of 
ground. 

IL  Naut.  :  To  fix  the  foot  of,  as  a  mast ;  to 
erect  in  readiness  for  setting  saiL 

^  1.  To  step  aside  : 

(1)  To  move  or  walk  a  little  distance ;  to 
withdraw  a  short  distance. 

*  (2)  To  deviate  from  the  right  path  ;  to  err. 

2.  To  step  out: 

(1)  To  RO  ont  of  doors,  generally  for  a  short 
time  or  distance. 

"When  your  master  wants  a  serrant  who  happens 
to  be  abroad,  answer,  th^it  he  had  but  tliat  minute 
Ifi'^f  out." — Stei/t :  InstrticCions  to  Sema'tt^. 

C2)  To  increase  the  length  but  not  the 
rapidity  of  the  step. 

3.  To  step  short : 

Mil. :  To  diminish  the  length  or  rapidity  of 
the  step,  according  to  the  est;iblished  rules. 

fttep,  steppe,  s.     [A.S.  stmpe,  from  stapan  = 
to  go,  to  advance,  to  step  ;  Dut.  stap  =  &  foot- 
piint,  a  footstep  ;  Ger.  sta^e.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  pace  ;  an  advance  or  movemant  made 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot,  as  in  walking. 

"  Over  fields  and  waters,  as  In  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  step." 

MUtan:  P.  L.,  vlil.  802. 

(2)  One  remove  in  climbing,  or  in  ascending 
or  descending  a  stair  ;  a  stair. 

"  Upon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pHe  . . . 
He  sat,  and  ate  his  food  in  Bolitiide. 

Wordnoorth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar.       \ 


(3)  A  round  or  rung  of  a  ladder. 

(4)  The  space  passed  over  or  measured  by  a 
single  movement  of  the  foot  ;  the  distance 
between  the  feetin  walking  or  running  ;  apace. 

"  The  gradiu.  n  Roman  measure,  may  be  translatfd 
B,§tep.  or  the  half  of  u  patsus  or  ■p^ct."— A  rbutliiK/t  : 
On  Voitu. 

(5)  A  footprint,  a  footstep  ;  the  print  or 
impression  of  the  foot ;  a  track. 

(6)  (PL)  A  self-supporting  ladder,  with  flat 
steps,  much  used  in  reaching  to  a  moderate 
height ;  a  pair  of  steps  ;  a  step-ladder. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Gait;  mannerof  walking  ;  also  the  sound 
of  the  step  or  setting  down  the  foot ;  footfall ; 
as,  A  person  is  recognized  by  his  step. 

(2)  A  degree  or  grade  in  progress  or  rank, 
especially  a  degree  of  advance  or  promotion  ; 
a  highergrade  of  rank  ;  promotion  ;  a  decisive 
gain  or  advantage. 

"  He  gets  hia  step,  and  at  once  assumes  an  air  of 
greater  and  becoming  importance."— />ai7w  Telegraph. 
Dec.  39.  1884. 

(3)  A  gradation,  a  degree. 

"  The  same  sin  for  substance  hath  lundry  xteps  and 
de^eea,  in  reapect  wiiereuf  one  man  l>ecouieth  a  more 
hemous  offender  than  another."— PerArim. 

(4)  A  small  space  or  distance. 

"  There  Is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death." — 1 
Samuel  xx.  3. 

(5)  (.PL)  The  course  which  one  follows. 

(0)  A  proceeding;  the  first  of  a  series  of 
proceedings ;  measure,  action  ;  course  adopted. 

"  Such  a  step  would  be  attended  by  considerable 
danger  to  the  Spanish  throne."—  Dailu  Chronicle. 
Sept  7.  1885. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  foot-piece  of  any  timber. 

(2)  The  tread  of  a  stair. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  lower  brass  of  a  journal-box  or 
pillow-block. 

(2)  The  socket  for  the  lower  pivot  of  a 
spindle  or  vertical  shaft;  an  ink.  Sometimes 
called  a  breast, 

3.  Music:  A  term  often  applied  to  one  of 
the  larger  diatonic  degrees  or  intervals  of  the 
scale,  as  between  one  and  two. 

■1.  Shipwright. :  The  block  in  which  the  foot 
of  a  mast  is  placed. 

5.  Vehicles:  A  foot-piece  to  assist  one  in 
entering  or  descending  from  a  carriage. 

T[  I.  Pair  of  steps:  A  step-ladder  (q.  v.). 

2.  Step  by  step  : 

(1)  By  a  gradual  and  regular  process. 

"  Put  it  iuto  words,  and  stej' bi/ step  ahov  il  another." 
—Locke :  On  Bum.  Underst.,  bk.  il.,  cb.  ix. 

(2)  Mtjving  as  fast ;  keeping  together. 

3.  To  take  a  step  (or  steps) :  To  make  a  move- 
ment in  a  certiiin  direction  (LiL  <t  Jig.),  to 
move  in  a  matter  ;  to  take  action. 

Step-bit,  s. 

Locksmith.  :  A  notched  key-bit. 
step-boK,  s, 

Mach. :  A  ca»e  for  a  bearing  surface  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  vertical  spindle  or  shaft. 

step -grate,  £.  a  furnace-grate  in  several 
successive  heights,  like  stairs. 

Step-ladder,  s.  A  portable  ladder, 
usQiiny  having  flat  steps,  and  its  own  means 
of  support  by  struts  or  posts. 

*  Step-stone,  s.    a  stepping-stone  (q.v.). 

Step -'Wheels,  s.  pi.  Wheels  having  seve- 
ral sets  of  t«etli  on  the  circumference  forming 
a  Series  of  steps.    (liossiter.) 

step-,  j>r«/.  [A.S.  fifedj)  =  orphaned,  deprived 
of  its  parent ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stie/-,  as  in 
stie/zoon,  stiff ilochter^  &c. ;  Icel.  stju2>;  ^sstjii})- 
son,  stjupdottir,  &c.  :  Dan.  sted-,  as  in  stedbam  ; 
Sw.  stijj'-,  as  in  styfbarn ;  Ger.  stief-,  as  in 
stiefsohji,  stie/tochter,  &c. ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stiuf. 
Of.  O.  H.  Ger.  sliu/an  =  to  deprive  of  parents.] 
A  prefix  used  before  child,  brother,  sinter, 
father,  motlier,  daughter,  and  the  like,  to 
signify  that  the  person  sjioken  of  is  a  relative 
only  by  the  marriage  u'f  a  parent.  It  was 
originally  used  in  tlie  compounds  stepchild, 
stepbairn.,  stepson,  and  stepdaughter,  as  re- 
ferring to  orphaned  persons  (see  etyni.),  and 
was  afterwards  extended  to  stepfat)ier,  step- 
mother, Ac. 

Step'-baim,  s.  [A.S.  steopbearn.]  A  stepchild 
(q.v.). 


Step-brother,  ».  (Pref.  step-,  and  Eng. 
bn-iher.\  A  stepfather  or  stepmother's  soa 
by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

Step'-fhild.  5.  [A.S.  stedpciia.]  The  child  of 
a  husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife  or  husband. 

*  Btep'-dame.  s.  [Pref.  step-,  and  Eng.  dame.} 
A  stepujothei". 

"  Uls  cruoll  stepdams.  seeing  what  vrnt  done." 

.Speruer :  F.  </■.  I-  »•  89; 

Step'-daugh-ter  (gh  silent),  s.  [A.S.  ste&p- 
dohtor.]  Tlie  daugiiter  of  a  husband  or  wife 
by  a  fui-mer  wife  or  husband. 

•  Stepe,  a.    [Steep,  a.] 

step'-fa-ther,  s.  [A.S.  ste6pf{F(ler.\  A 
mother's  second  or  subsequent  husbaud. 

Steph-Sji'-i-a.  s.  [Named  after  S.  Stephan, 
professor  of  botany  at  Moscow,  who  died  in 
1S17.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cissampelidese.  The  root 
of  Stejihania  liernandifoliu,  an  Indian  plant,  is 
an  astringent  useful  in  fevers,  urinary  dia- 
eases,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

steph'-an-xte,    s.      [After    the    Archduke 

Stephan  of  Austria  ;  siill'.  -ite  (Jlfin.).] 

Min. :  An  ore  of  silver  occurring  both  in 
crystals  and  massive.  Crystallization,  ortho- 
rhombic.  Hardness,  2  to  2Ji;  sp,  gr.  0"269; 
lustre,  metallic ;  colour  and  streak,  iron-black. 
Compos.:  sulphur,  16"2 ;  antimony,  15-3; 
silver,  68*5  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  6.\gS  -*-  Sb^Sg.  Occurs  with  other 
silver  ores  in  lodes  in  various  localities. 

Steph-a-no-,  pre/.  Gr.  <ne4>avo^  (Stephanos) 
=  a  crown,  a  gailand.] 

Pliys. :  Resembling  a  crown  or  garland ; 
bearing  circular  processes. 

steph-a-nof'-er-as,  s.  [Pref.  ste.pkano-,  and 
Gr.  «epas  (A:ero*)  =  a  hom.J  [Ammonite,  B. 
II.  2.] 

steph-a-n69'-er-os.  s.  [Stephanoceras.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Floscularidie.  Eyes 
single;  rotiitoiy  organ  divided  into  five  ten- 
ta(rnlar  lobes,  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia, 
with  which  the  animal  takes  its  prey;  body 
attached  by  the  base  to  a  cylindrical  hyaline 
tube.  One  species,  StephaJioccros  eickkornii, 
3^  inch  long,  from  fresh  water. 

steph-a-no-mo-n&d -i-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod. 

Lat.  stuj'hanoinonas,  genit.  stephanomoiia(i(is) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cilio-Flagellata ;  ani- 
malcules free-swimming,  bearing  a  single  ter- 
minal flf^ellum,  the  base  of  which  is  embraced 
by  a  brush-like  fascicle,  or  uniTiterrnpted 
circular  wreath  of  cilia.  One  genus,  Stei'hano- 
monas,  with  one,  or  possibly  two,  species. 
(Kent.) 

steph-a-nd-mdn'-as,  s.  [Pref.  stephano-, 
and   Mod.   Lat.    monas    (q.v.).]      [Stephano- 

M0NAD1D.E.] 

8teph-a-n6-S9y'-phus,  s.  [Pn-S.  stepJiano-, 
and  Gr.  ctku^o?  (skuphos)  =-  a  cup.] 

Zool. :  The  only  known  genus  of  Thecnme- 
duss.  Animal  consisting  of  a  series  of  chitin- 
ous  tubes  embedded  in  a  sponge,  and  opening 
by  oscula.  From  these  the  animal,  which  lias 
a  crown  of  tentacles,  at  intervals  jirotrudes 
itself. 

Steph-a-niir'-us,  s.  [Pref.  stephan(s>y,  anfl 
Gr.  oupd  (oura)  =  the  tail.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Strongylidae  (q.v.),  allied 
to  Strongyfus  (q.v.).  Stephanurus  deniatus 
probably  jirodnces,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
hog-cholera  of  the  Uniti-d  States. 

step'-moth-er,  *  step-mod-er,  s.    [A.S. 

ste6pm6<itr.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  father's  second  or  subse- 
quent wife. 

"  V<iu  Bhall  not  find  me.  dauehter. 
After  the  slander  of  must  tte/imoihe'S, 
Il|.eyed  uutu  you."  Sluikesp. ;  C^mielfn*;  L  L 

2.  Bot. :  Viola  tricolor. 

Step'-moth-er-iy,  a.  [Kng.  stepmother  ;  -ly.] 
Ot,  belonging  to,  or  befitting  a  stepmother; 
hence,  neglectful,  harsh. 


Step'-par-ont,  s.  [Pref  step,  and  Eng.  parent] 
A  stepfather  or  stepmother. 


1>6J1,  b6^ ;  potit,  J6^1 ;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9hiii,  l>enQh ;  go,  gem ;  *^<".  this ;  sin,  a^ ; 
-clAii,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon*  -flon  =  y^ft",    -clous*  -tious*  -slous  = 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -in& 
■■  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^L 
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■teppe,  s.  [Knss.  stepe  =a  waste,  a  heath,  a 
ateppf.)  A  term  applieii  to  one  of  tliuse  ex- 
tensive plains  whicli,  with  the  oi-casluiial  in- 
terpoiiition  of  low  ranges  of  liills,  stretch 
from  the  Dnieper  across  the  South-east  of 
European  Russiu,  round  tlie  ahores  of  the 
Ciispian  and  Ai'al  seas,  between  the  Altai  and 
Ural  chains,  and  occujiy  tJie  low  lands  of 
Silwiia.  in  spring  they  are  covered  with 
venlure,  but  for  the  greiiter  part  of  the  year 
they  are  dry  and  barren. 

^  There  art  three  different  kinds  of  steppe, 
rlz.,  grass,  salt,  and  sand  steppes,  each  inaiu- 
taining  peculiar  forms  of  vegetation. 

Steppe  -  murrain,  a.     The  rinderpest 

(q.v.). 

Stepped,  a.    [Eng.  step;  -ed.]    Having; ateps 

or  tirades. 

Steppe d-gauge,  s.  A  form  of  gauge 
having  a  series  of  notches  which  may  lit 
varying  sizes  uf  holes. 

stepped-gearing,  s. 

Mai-h.  :  Ari  inveutmn  of  Dr.  Hooke  for 
obbiining  a  continuous  bearing  between  the 
meshing  surfaces  of  gear-wheels. 

stepped-key,  s. 

Locksmith.:  The  same  as  Bit- 
key  (,q.v.). 

Stepped  -  rack*  s.  A  rack 
having  teeili  ananged  in  several 
rows,  which  alternate  with  each 
other  so  as  to  produce  the  uni- 
formity of  motion  due  to  smaller 
teeth,  wit-liout  sacrifice  of 
strength.  The  teeth  of  the  pinion 
with  which  it  gears  are,  of  course,  correspond- 
ingly arranged. 

Btep'-per,  s.  (Eng.  step,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
steps  ;  one  that  has  a  gait,  good  or  bad ; 
specif,  applied  to  a  horse,  in  reference  to  his 
high  action  in  trotting.     [Hioh-stepper.] 

"The  man  who  w&uU  a  pair  of  ttepperi."— Field, 
Jao.  16,  1886. 

Step-ping,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Step,  v.] 

A*  ^  "R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  A  step  ;  motion  ;  progress  or 

advance. 

"  But  still  tbe  flood  crept  by  little  iteppiuffs."—Bp, 
TayUir :  Sermoiu,  TOl.  L.  ser.  8. 

Stepping-stone,  5. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  raised  stone  in  a  stream  or 
gwantpy  places,  by  stepping  on  which  a  per- 
son may  cross  without  wetting  or  dirtying 
the  feet. 

2.  Fig. :  An  aid  or  means  for  the  accom- 
plisUnient  of  an  end  or  the  gaining  of  an  ob- 
ject ;  a  help,  an  advantage. 

"  Those  obstacles  hia  genius  had  turned  into  stepping- 
atone»,"—Mucaulay  :  UM.  Eng  ,  uh.  ii. 

0tep'-sis-ter,  s.  (Pref.  step-,  and  Eng.  sister.] 
A  stei)father  or  stejimother's  daughter  by  a 
former  wife  or  husband. 

■tep'-son,  *  step-sone,  s.  [A.S.  stedpsunu.] 
Tne  son  of  a  husband  or  wife  by  a  former  wife 
or  husband. 

-fiter,  svf.  [A.S.  -estre  (the  same  as  in  the 
Lat.  oleaster,  Low  Lut.  poetas(er).  Cf.  Dut. 
spinster  =  a  spinster;  zangster  ^  a  female 
singer.  In  A.S.  we  also  find  hearpes(re=a 
female  harper,  webl)e5(re  =a  female  weaver, 
Jitlielestre  =  a.  female  fiddler,  fsecesirc,  &c.)  A 
suffix  denoting  occupation  :  as,  maltster,  game- 
ster, songs?<:r,  huckster,  &c.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  tlie  suffix  -ster  was  a 
characteristic  sign  of  the  feminine  gender, 
and  by  its  means  new  feminines  could  be 
always  formed  from  the  masculine.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  sutt".  -ster  began  to 
give  place  to  the  Norman-French  -«.ss,  and 
there  is  cunsequently  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
tlie  employment  of  this  suffix.  Thus  Robert 
de  Brunne  uses  sangster  (.songster)  as  a  mas- 
culine. A  good  number  of  words  with  this 
Buffix  are  to  be  found  as  feminines  even  late 
in  the  fifteenth  century:  as,  kemps^pr,  web- 
gter,  sewster,  baxtcr,  &c.  In  modern  English 
there  is  only  one  feminine  with  this  suffix, 
viz.,  spinster,  tlmngh  huckster  was  used  very 
late  as  a  feminine,  and  sewster  is  still  used 
in  Scotland  and  provincial  dialects.  When 
the  original  feminine  force  of  the  suffix  -ster 
was  forgotten  or  lost,  some  new  feminines 
were  formed  from  English  feminines  by  the 


addition  of  the  French  suffix  -ess:  &s,  seain- 
ater,  seatnstreas,  songster,  songstresa,  which  are 
thus  really  double  feminines. 

"The  Butflx  -tier  now  often  marks  the  agent  with 
more  ur  Icsh  a  Hetise  uf  cootetiii't  and  de|>rei.'iMtioii,  hb 
pmuler.  tricludrr."— Jforru :  Any/uA  .Iccidenge.  y.  90. 

Ster-,  pre/.     [Stereo-.] 

•  ster-cdr-a'-ceoiis  (oe  as  sh),  o.     [Ijat. 

stercus,  genit.  stercoris  =  dung.)  Pertaining 
to  or  ctimposed  of  dung  ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  dung. 

"  Tbe  stable  yleldB  » tterroraceout  heap." 

Cowper  :  Tiuk.  lli  463. 

stercoraceous-Tomiting,  s. 

PathoL  :  Vomiting  of  fa'cal  matter,  some- 
times occurring  in  enteritis  and  obstruction 
of  the  bowels. 

*  Ster'-cor-an-ism,  s.    [Stercoranist.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  belief  that  the  Eueharistic 
elements  sutTered  physical  change  in  the  body 
of  the  recipient.  During  the  controversy  on 
Traiisubstantiation,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
the  charge  of  stercoianism  was  brought  agai  ust 
the  believers  in  and  the  objectors  to  that  dug- 
ma  by  their  respective  opponents. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  pieclse  form  of  this 
Indeceut  charge  as  advanced  by  eitoer  naity.  The  be- 
lievers m  traiisubstaiitiatiun  supposed  tlieBacrameutjil 
eltmeuta  not  U<  jiasa  through  the  human  body  like 
ordinary  aliments,  bat  to  betume  wholly  incorporated 
vith  the  bodies  of  the  coiuniuiiiCHnts ;  so  that  on  Uieir 
prini;iples  they  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  s/tT. 
coranism.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  opp.iaera  of  transub- 
Btautiatiou  aup|X)aed  the  aubstauce  of  the  sacraniKntal 
elements  to  undergo  the  ordinary  changes  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  of  the  communicant;  so  that  by 
assuming  that  these  elesieuts  had  become  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  1.,'hrist,  they  might  be  charged  with 
tter':araiiism :  but  It  was  only  by  adsumiug  what  they 
expressly  denied,  namely,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
trans ubstautiatlon.  Thus  neither  party  cnuld  be  justly 
taxed  with  this  odious  cousequeuce;  and  yet  a  dex- 
terous diapuUut,  by  resorting  to  a  little  perversion  of 
bis  antagou let's  views,  niigliL  easily  cast  upon  him  this 
vulgar  and  unseemly  reiiniach,"  —  Atosheim:  Ecclei. 
BuL  (ed.  Reid),  p.  813.     (Note  2.) 

'  Ster'-cor-an-ist,  s.  [Fr.  stercoranwte,  from 
Eccles.  Lat."  stercoranista,  from  Lat.  stercus, 
geuit.  stercoj-is  =  dung.] 

Eccles. :  One  charged  with  holding  that  the 
Eucharistic  elements  sutlered  physical  change 
in  the  body  of  the  recipient.  Tlie  worda]>pears 
to  have  been  first  api>lied  by  Card.  Humbert, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  to 
the  Greek  monk  Nicetas. 

"  He  [Radbert]  does  not.  however,  apply  the  term 
tterciira?iigts  to  liifl  opponenta."— i/cCfi«£ocA  4  btrong  : 
Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  ix.  l.Oi*. 

*  Ster-co-rar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  stercorarius  = 
pertaining  to  dung.]  The  same  as  Bterco- 
RANisT  (q.v.). 

ster-cd-rar-i-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ster- 
coraTi{us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incE.] 
[Stercorarius.] 

ster-co-rar'-i -US,  s.  [Lat.  =  pertaining  to 
dung.] 

Ornith. :  Skua  (q.v.),  a  genus  of  Larida,  in 
some  classifications  made  a  sub-family  Ster- 
coral iius.  These  birds  were  at  lirst  classed 
with  the  Gulls  [Larus],  but  were  separated 
on  acccmnt  of  differences  in  external  charac- 
ters and  liabits,  and  placed  in  a  separate 
genus,  Lestris  (q.v.).  The  Liunaean  name 
Stercorarius  was  adopted  by  Brisson,  with  a 
generic  description  (OrnithoL,  vi.  150),  in  1760, 
and  is  now  revived  by  those  authors  who  are 
endeavouring  to  purify  nomenclature  and  to 
restore  to  use  names  originally  given. 

*  ster-cdr-ar-J^,  s.  [Low  Lat.  stercorarium, 
from  Lat.  stercus,  genit.  stercoris  =  dung.]  A 
place,  properly  secured  from  the  weatlier,  for 
containing  dung. 

*  Step-c6r-at©,  v.t.  [Lat.  stercoratzis,  pa.  par. 
of  stercoro  =  to  manure,  from  stercus,  geuit. 
stercoris  =^  dung.]     To  manure,  to  dung. 

"  Moaldttercoratedoi  unatercoratcd."— ficofl  :Piratt, 
cb.  iv. 

*  Ster-c6r-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  stercoratio.}  The 
act  of  dunging ;  the  act  of  manuring  with 
dung. 

"  The  ttfreoration  ol  the  soil,  and  promotioD  of  the 
growth,  though  not  the  lirst  germiuatiou  of  the 
seminal  plant."— Kay/  On  the  Creation,  i. 

*  ster-cbr'-i-an-i^mt  s.    [Stercoranism.] 

Ster-c6r-ic'-6-lous,  a.  [Lat.  stercus,  genit. 
stercoris  =  dung,  and  coZo  =  to  inhabit.]  Living 
in  duug. 

"This  appears  to  be  probably  tbe  case  In  parasitic 
and  itercoricotout  forms. *~£'7icye.  iSriL  (ert.  9th),  xii. 
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*  Bter'-COr-ist,  «.  [Lat.  stercus,  genit.  tttr^ 
corw  =  dung.]    A  stercoraiust. 

"  Writers  like  Sanchez  and  the  Stercoritft  who  had 
opened  frivolous  and  uubecumlng  quesLtous."  — /. 
Horley:   yoUaire,  ch.  v. 

Ster'-COr-ite,  s.  [Lat.  stercua,  geuit.  «tercor(M) 
=  dung  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  crystalline  masses 
and  nodules  in  the  guano  of  Icliaboe.  Com- 
pos. :  ph"splioric  acid.  34  05  ;  ammonia,  12-40; 
soda,  14'92  ;  water.  3S'ij3  =  100,  coirt-sponding 
with  the  formula  NaO,NH4(J.PU5  -i-tiUO.  This 
is  a  native  microcosmic  salt  (q.v,). 

*  ster'-cdr-y,  a.  [Stercobist.]  Excrement, 
dung. 

ster-cu'-le-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stercul(ia): 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecc.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Stercnliaceae.  Leaves 
simple  or  palmate;  flowers  by  abortion  uni- 
sexual. 

Bter-cu'-li-a»  s.  [FYom  a  Latin  god,  Sttr- 
cutins,  wiio'piesidcd  over  ni;iuuring  ;  stercu$ 
=  dung.  So  named  because  the  leaves  of 
some  species  are  fetid,] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sterculiaceae 
(q.v.).  Trees  with  .sott  timber  ;  Itaves  simple 
or  compound ;  iulloreseeuce  in  racemes  or 
panicles;  flowers  pidygamous  or  nionoicious ; 
calyx  somewhat  coriaceous,  five-lobed  ;  petals 
none  ;  carpels  follicular,  five  or  fewer,  each 
witli  one  cell  and  one  or  many  seeds.  Sterculia 
vreiis  is  a  large  Indian  tree,  with  white  bark, 
cordate  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  in  ter- 
minal panirles,  coining  out  in  February  or 
]ilarch.  The  tree  yields  an  inferior  sort  of 
tragacanth,  used  in  the  hitspitals  at  Bombay 
and  in  making  sweetmeats,  ami  native  guitars 
are  made  of  the  wood.  Its  seeds  are  cathartic 
S.  villosa,  another  Indian  tree,  yields  a  similar 
gum  of  little  value.  The  bark  of  these,  and 
of  5.  colorata  and  S.  pt/ttota.also  Indian  trees, 
yield  fibres  adapted  for  cordage.  An  oil  may 
be  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  .S'.  fixtida,  a 
large  East  Indian  evergreen,  by  boiling  them 
in  water.  The  seeds  of  S.  tonientosa  and  S 
aaaninata,  African  species,  when  cliewed  and 
sueked,  render  half-putrid  water  agreeable. 
S.  Tragacantha,  of  Sierra  Leone,  yields  traga- 
canth (q.v.).  The  nuts  of  S.  batatuihas,  S 
fcEiicki,  and  S.  urens,  are  eaten  in  India,  and 
are  sometimes  roasted  like  coffee,  as  are  those 
of  5.  nobilis  in  the  East  Indies,  and  those  o( 
S.  Chicha  and  S.  lasiantha  in  Brazil. 

Ster-cn-li-a'-fe-BB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ster- 
culi(a)';  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Sterculiads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Malvales.  Large  trees  or 
shrubs,  having  the  haiis,  if  piesent,  stellate. 
Leaves  with  free  deL-iduuus  stipules;  calyx 
naked  or  surrounded  by  an  involucre  ;  sepals 
five,  more  or  less  unitetl  at  the  base,  sestivation 
generally  valvate  ;  petals  five  or  none,  aestiva- 
tion convolute ;  stamens  indefinite,  nionadel- 
phous  ;  anthers  two-celled,  turned  outwards  ; 
styles  five  or  three ;  fruit  capsular,  tliree- 
or  five-celled,  or  drupacecms,  berried,  or  con- 
sisting of  distinct  follicles  ;  seeds  sometimes 
winged  or  woolly.  Natives  of  warm  countries. 
Tribes,  Bombaceae,  Helictereae,  and  Sterculese. 
Genera,  34;  species,  125.    {Liiidley.) 

Ster-cu'-li-ad,  s.     [Mod.  Lat  8terculi(fl) 

Eng.  suff.  -(jrf.J 
Bot.  iPL):  The  Sterculiaceae  (q.v.), 

*  stere,  s.  &  v.    (Steer,  s.  &  v.] 

Stere,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Gr.  crrcpeos  {stereos)=. 
solid.]  The  French  unit  for  solid  measure, 
equal  to  a  cubic  metre,  or  35"3156  cubic  feet 

*  fltere,  v.t.  &  i.    (Stir,  v.] 

*  stere-les,  *  8tere-less»  a.    [Steerlesb.] 

t  ster-el-min'-tha,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  stfr-,  and 
Gr.  tA/j-i^s  [helmins),  geuit.  cA/itc9os  {helmin- 
thos)  =  a  tape-worm.] 

Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  one  of  the  two 
classes  into  which  he  divided  the  Entozoa, 
the  other  being  Ccelelmintiia.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Treniatoda  (q.v.).  [See  extract 
under  Coelelmintha.] 

8ter-e-6-,  ster-e-o-,  pre/.     [Gr.  trrepeot 

(stereos)  =  solid.]     Solid;  having  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity. 

H  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  first  e  in  this  prefix.  In  printing,  how- 
ever, ster-e-u-  is  always  used. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p<H, 
or.  wore,  w^u;  worlCt  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  car,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw* 


stereo— stereotype 
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■ter'-e-o,  s.     [Al>brev.  from  stereotype  (q.v.).] 
TLe  same  as  STt;KEOTVPE,  1. 
^  Used  also  a<ljectively  :  as,  a  stereo  plate. 

ater'- e  '  o  -  bate,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
fidtrii  {basis)  =  a  base  (q.v.).] 

Arch.  :  A  base  ;  the  lower  part  or  basement 
of  a  IiiiildiriK  or  column  ;  a  kind  of  continu- 
ous pedestilunder  a  i)lain  wall. 

ater'-  e  -  6  -  chrome,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Eug.  chrome.]    A  stereoch"onuc  picture. 

Ster  -  e  -  6  -  chrom'-  Jc,  a.  [Eng.  stereo- 
chronidi) :  -)(■.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  stereo- 
chromy  ;  prnduced  by  stereochroiny. 

ster-e-6ch' -ro -m^,  s.  [ Ste reochrome.  ]  A 
metlidd  uf  Willi  painting  in  wliich  tlie  colours 
are  covered  with  a  varnish  of  soluble  glass. 

ster-e-o-del'-phis,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Gr.  5eA0w  (delphis)  =  a  dolphin.) 

Piil/vont. :  A  genua  of  Delphinidae  (q.v.)i 
from  Miocene  strata. 

etc  r-e-d-e-lec'- trie,  a.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Eng.  electric.] 

Elect. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  generation 
of  electiicity  by  solids  alone  :  tlius,  a  stereo- 
electric  current  is  one  prnduced  without  the 
intervention  of  a  liquid.    (Dana.) 

flter-e-og'-na-thiia,  s.  (Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Gr.  Y'ttfos  {(jnathos)  =  a  jaw.] 

PalfBont. :  A  niaininalian  genus  of  unknown 
affinities,  Tonnded  on  a  fragment  of  a  small 
jaw,  with  tliree  molars  in  position,  from  the 
Lower  Oolite  at  Stonesfleld,  Oxfordshire. 

Bter'-e-d-gr&m,    ster'-e-o-grS.ph,    s. 

[Gr.  CTTepeoc  (sttreos)  =  solid  ;  suff.  -gram, 
•graph.]  The  rei>resentation  of  a  solid  on  a 
plane  ;  specif.,  a  stereoscopic  slide, 

ater'-e-o-graph,  ».    [Stebeooram.] 

Bter-e-o-gripli'-ic,  Bter-e-6-grS,ph'-ic- 

ai,  a.  [Eng.  st€reograph{y) ;  -ic,  -iail.]  Made 
or  done  accoriiing  to  the  rules  of  stereo- 
graphy ;  delineated  on  a  plane. 

stereographio-projection,  s.  That 
projection  of  the  sphere  whii-h  is  represented 
upon  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great  circles,  the 
eye  being  situated  at  the  pole  of  that  great 
circle.  All  circles  are  projected  either  into 
straight  lines  or  circles,  and  the  angle  made 
by  two  circles  meeting  on  the  globe  is  the 
same  as  that  made  by  the  projections  of  those 
circles.  It  is  the  jirojection  generally  em- 
)'Ioyed  in  ordinary  atlases.  The  distortion  in 
the  form  of  countries  on  the  plane  surface  is 
very  slight. 

Bter-e-d-gr&ph'-ic-al-l]^,  adv.  [Eng. 
stereo'jraphicul ;  -ly.]  In  a  stereographic 
manner;  aocnrding  to  tlie  rules  of  stereo- 
graphy ;  by  delineation  on  a  plane. 

Ster-e-6g'-ra-phy, ».  [Stkreooram.J  The 
art  of  delineating  the  forms  of  solid  bodies  on 
a  plane  ;  a  branch  of  solid  geometry  which 
demonstrates  the  properties  and  shows  the 
construction  of  all  solids  which  are  regularly 
defined. 

•ter-e-om'-e-ter,  s.    [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Eng. 

meter.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  solid 
or  liquid  contents  or  the  capacity  of  a  vessel. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  porous  bodies,  powders,  &c. 

Bter-e-o-met'-ricster-e-o-met'-ric-al, 

a.  [Eng.  s(eTeometr{y)  :  -ic,  -ical]  Pertaining 
to  or  performed  by  stereometry. 

Bter-e-6m'-e-try,  s.     [Eng.  stereometer ;  -y.] 

1,  The  art  of  measuring  solid  bodies  and 
determining  their  solid  contents. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids,  porous  bodies,  &c. 

Bter-e-o-mon'-d-scope,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-, 
Gr.  ^L6vo%  (monns)  =:  alone,  and  o^KOTre'tu  (skoped) 
=  to  see.]  An  instrument  with  two  lenses  by 
wliich  a  stereoscopic  effect  can  be  obtained 
from  a  stn^;le  picture.  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  June, 
1857.  and  April,  1858.) 

Bter-e-6p'-ti-c6n,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
oTTTiKo?  (optikos)  =  of  or  for  seeing  or  sight.] 
An  American  name  fnr  a  nia;;ic  lantern  in 
which  iihotngiai)liic  slides  are  employed. 


8ter'~e-6 -scope,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Or. 
<TKOTifui  (skopeo)  =  to  see.] 

Ojitics :  An  instrument  invented  by  Wheat- 
stone  and  improved  by  lirewster,  for  giving  a 
flat  picture  the  appearance  of  a  solid  object. 
Perception  of  persjiective  and  what  is  termed 
the  solidity  of  an  object  depends  on  the  fat^t 
tliat  in  ctinsequence  of  the  distance  between 
the  eyes  the  right  eye  sees  part  of  the  object 
which  is  invisible  to  the  left  eye,  and  ince 
versd,  the  two  separate  images  being  combined 
by  the  brain  into  one  impression.  If  a  land- 
scape, kc,  is  viewed  with  one  eye  alone,  the 
etl'eitof  perspective  to  a  great  extent  vnnishes. 
Tlie  stereosco|iic  effect  is  also  lessened  by  dis- 
t;uice.  In  order  to  obtain  a  due  efleet  from 
a  stereoscopic  slide,  two  pictnies  are  neces- 
sary, one  rejpresenting  the  object  as  seen  by 
the  ri^dit  eye  alone,  tlie  other  representing  it 
as  seen  by  the  left  eye  alone,  and  these  pic- 
tures must  be  so  arranged  tliat  each  eye  sees 
only  tlie  corresponding  picture.  Brewster's 
stereoscope  consists  of  a  box  divided  by  an 
opaque  partitiim  down  the  middle,  the  sli<le 
being  phiced  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  an<l 
then  viewed  through  a  pair  of  half-lenses  or 
prisms,  which  act  up-m  the  light  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  tlie  pictures  in  such  a  way  that 
the  virtual  images  of  the  two  i>ictures  are  co- 
incident in  position  ;  the  two  images  are  com- 
bined by  the  brain  into  one  imjiression  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  solidity  of  the  scene  or  ob- 
ject is  accurately  reiirodnced.  In  Wheatstonr's 
original  instrument  mirrors  were  employed 
instead  of  half-lenses  or  prisms.  In  the 
binocular  microscope  a  ceitain  rmount  of 
stereoscopic  effect  is  obtained. 

8ter~e-d-ac6p'-ic,   ster-e-6-scop'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  stereoscop(e) :  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
or  adapted  to  the  stereoscope ;  produced  by 
the  stereoscope. 

"  These  ohservntlons  will  be  found  useful  In  ob- 
tAliiiiiK  tft^reosrof'i,-  vieWB  of  the  Btruoturea  iu  carpen- 
try and  Bliipbuildiiig."— Brewster .-  StereotiOpe,  p.  XSS. 

Btereosooplc-slide,  s. 

Optica:  A  slip  of  cardlioard  on  which  are 
mounted  side  by  side  two  (>hotographs  of  the 
same  scene  or  object.  Theoreticiilly,  these 
photographs  shonld  be  taken  by  siniil;trlense3 
from  points  of  view  sejiarated  by  a  space  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  human  eyes,  but 
in  ]tractice— especially  in  dealing  with  archi- 
tectural groups — the  spare  is  increased  in 
order  to  procure  a  greater  effect. 

ster-e-o-scop'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stereo- 
scopical;  -ly.]  In  a  stereoscopic  manner;  by 
means  of  a  stereoscope. 

•  Ster-e-63'-c6-pist,  s.  [Eng.  stereoscop(e) ; 
-ist,]  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  or  manu- 
facture of  stereoscopes. 

"Bter-e-OS'-cd-py.s.  [Eng.  sfcreosco/)(e) ;  -y.] 
Tlie  art  nf  using  or  manufacturing  stereoscopes 
or  stereoscopic  pictures. 

Bter-e-o-aper'-miim,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and 
Gr.  (TnepfLa  {spemui)  =  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoiiiace;e.  Trees  from 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  fra- 
grant flowers,  generally  white.  Tlie  bark  of 
Stereospervium  sunveolens,  an  Indian  plant, 
yields  a  gum  of  the  hog  or  trngacantli  series, 
and  the  root  and  bark  are  used  in  Hindoo 
medicine,  as  are  the  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  S.  chelonioides.  Both  are  large  trees  with 
deciduous  leaves. 

Bter-e-o-Stat'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Eng. 
static.)  Applied  to  a  linear  arch  sustaining 
the  pressure  of  a  material  in  which  at  any 
given  ptiint  there  are  a  pair  of  conjug^ite 
pressures,  one  vertical  and  the  other  in  a  fixed 
direction,  horizontal  or  inclined.  The  con- 
ditious  involve  the  symmetrical  distribution 
of  the  vertical  load  on  either  side  of  a  vertical 
axis,  traversing  the  crown  of  the  arch. 

8ter-e-6-t6m'-ic,     ster-  e-o-tom-  ic-al« 

a.  [Eug. stereotonU^y) ;  -ic^-iaU.]  Pertaining  to 
or  performed  by  stereotomy. 

ster-e-ot'-o-mir.  s.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
to/jt}  (tonie)—a,  cutting.]  The  science  or  art 
of  cutting  solids  into  certain  figures  or 
sections. 

Ster' -e-6- trope,  a.  [Pref.  stereo-,  and  Gr. 
TpoTnj  {tro}v)  =  a  turtiing ;  TpeViu  (trepo)  =  to 
turn.]  An  instrument  by  wliich  an  object  is 
perceived  as  if  in  motion,  and  with  an  ap- 


pe.irance  of  soliiity  or  relii'f  as  in  nature.  II 
consists  of  a  seiies  of  stereoscopic  pictures, 
gt^nerally  ••ight,  of  an  object  in  the  succfHsive 
positions  It  assumes  in  completing  any  motion, 
attixed  to  an  octagonal  drum,  re\idving  under 
an  oniinary  lenticular  at<'reoscnpi',  and  viewed 
through  a  solid  cylinder  piercid  in  the  entire 
length  by  two  ai>erturca,  which  makes  four 
revolutions  for  one  of  the  picture-drum.  The 
observer  thus  sees  the  object  constantly  Id 
one  place,  but  its  parts  apparently  in  motion, 
and  in  solid  and  natural  relief. 

Bter'-eo  type,    Bter'-e  6  typo,   «    A  a. 

[(jr.  (Trepeo?  {stereos)  —  solid,  and   Eng.   typ$ 
(q.v.).] 
IL,  As  substantive : 

1.  Fixed  type;  hence  a  plate  cast  from  B 
plaster  or  papier-rtuuM  mould,  on  which  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  page  of  type  as  set  up  by  th* 
compositor,  and  which,  when  litted  t()  a  block, 
may  be  used  under  the  press,  exactly  as 
movalile  type.  The  alloy  for  Blt-rectype- 
plates  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as 
ordinary  type-metal.  An  alloy  composed  of 
5U0  lend,  \H)0  tin,  and  2'2j  cadmium,  has,  on 
account  of  its  hardness,  been  pronounced  the 
best  for  stereotype-i)lates.  The  original,  or 
plaster  process  of  stereotyping  was  invented 
by  William  Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  lOiiinburgh, 
who  was  employed  by  the  University  ol  Ox- 
ford, in  1731,  to  manufacture  jilates  lor  liiblea 
and  Prayer-books.  In  this  process  the  type 
is  set  up  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  shoul- 
der-liigh  spaces  and  qnaiirats  are  employed. 
The  face  of  the  fonneis  tiiinlyand  eveidy  oiled 
with  a  brush,  and  it  is  surroumied  by  a  rect- 
angular Irame  termed  a  flask.  Plaster  of  Pans 
mixed  with  water  is  then  poured  upnu  it, 
forming  a  mould  corresj  ion  ding  to  the  face  of 
the  forme.  When  this  has  sullicieiitly  hard- 
ened, it  is  dried  in  an  oven  until  all  the  moist- 
ure is  driven  off,  and  it  is  then  used  as  a  mould 
to  obtain  a  facsimile  in  stereotype  metal  of 
the  forme  of  type.  1'his  system,  however,  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  "superseded  by  the 
papier-mache  process,  invented  by  Wilson,  in 
Scotland,  in  IH-A'A.  This  is  a  very  expeditious 
process,  and  is  generally  used  on  the  daily 
papers  of  large  circulation.  A  paper  iimtrix 
is  formed  by  spreading  i)aste  over  a  sheet  of 
moderately  thick  unsized  paper,  and  covering 
it  with  successive  .sheets  of  tissue-paper,  each 
carefully  patted  down  smooth,  and  the  pack 
then  saturated.  The  fai:e  of  the  type  is  oiled, 
the  face  of  the  ]taper  treated  with  powdered 
French  chalkaud  laid  upon  the  type.  A  linen 
ray  is  wetted,  wrung  out,  laid  over  the  paiter, 
and  then  the  matrix  dabbed  by  a  beating- 
brush  from  the  back,  so  as  to  drive  the  soft 
paper  into  all  the  interstices  l>etween  the 
letters  of  the  form.  The  cloth  being  removed, 
a  reinforce  sheet  of  damp  matrix  paper  is  laid 
upon  the  back  of  the  matrix,  and  the  nmtrix 
beaten  again  witliout  the  cloth,  to  perfect  the 
imjtression  and  establish  a  junction.  The  hol- 
lows in  the  back  are  filled  up  with  a  smooth 
coat  of  stucco,  and  the  matrix,  after  being 
covered  with  a  double  thickness  of  blanket,  is 
placed  in  a  press  and  subjected  to  strong 
pressure  over  a  steam-chest,  the  heat  of  wliich 
dries  the  matrix.  The  press  is  unscrewed,  the 
matrix  removed,  its  edges  pared,  and  it  is 
warmed  on  tlie  moulding-press.  The  matrix 
is  then  placed  in  the  previrmsly-heated  iron 
casting-mould;  a  casting-gauge  to  determine 
the  thickness  of  the  stereotype  is  placed  round 
three  sides  of  the  matrix,  tlie  other  aide  being 
left  open  for  a  gate,  at  which  the  molten 
metal  is  poured  in.  The  cover  is  screwed 
tight,  the  mould  tipped  to  bring  the  mouth  up, 
and  tlie  metal  poured  in.  When  the  metal  is 
set,  the  mould  is  opened  and  the  matrix 
removed.  The  plate  is  then  trimmed  and 
otherwise  prepared  in  the  u?iual  manner.  For 
rotary  printing-machines  both  matrix  and 
plate  form  the  segment  of  a  circle  to  enable 
the  platt  to  tit  on  the  impression  cylinder. 
[Elkctrotvpe.] 

2.  The  art  of  making  solid  plates  forming 
an  exact  facsimile  of  the  page  of  type  as  set 
up  by  the  compositor,  and  from  which  im- 
pressions are  taken  in  the  usual  manner;  the 
process  of  producing  printed  work  in  such  a 
manner. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  art  of  stereo- 
typing; pertaining  to  fixed  types. 

2.  Done  or  executed  by  means  of  fixed  me- 
tallic types,  or  plates  of  lixed  typos  :  as  stereo- 
type  printing,  a  stereotype  bible. 


boil,  boy ;  po^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tlan  =  bIl^a.   -tion,  -Bion  =  shun;  -tion»  -$ion  =  zhun.    -oiouB,  -tlouB,  -Blous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^L 
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stereotype — stern 


stereotype-block,  ». 

Prim. :  A  block  on  which  a  stereotype  is 
mounted  to  make  it  tyi'e  lii;!h.  Blocks  are 
made  with  clasps,  and  are  adapted  to  hold 
plates  within  a  given  range  of  sizes. 

Stereotype  -  plate,  s.     The   same  as 

&rEKtoTVt'E,    5.,  1. 

Stereotype     shooting  -  board,     s. 

(SHOUTlNn- BOARD.] 

stereotype-work,  s.  Printed  work  exe- 
cuted from  lixedtype  or  plates  of  Hxed  type. 

■ter'-e-o-type,  v.t.    [Steeeotvpb,  a.} 

X,  Literally: 

1.  To  cjist,  as  a  stereotype  plate. 

2.  To  prepare  for  printing  by  means  of 
atereotype  plates  :  as,  To  stereotype  a  book. 

II.  Fig. :  To  Bx  or  establish  finnly  and  un- 
changeably. (In  this  sense  often  pron.  stir'- 
i-i-tyix.) 

•■  To  ilerrfliipe  the  Lib«ral  aetd.'— Standard,  Oct 
80, 18S5. 

ster'-e-6-typed,  a.    [Stebeottpe.] 

1.  Lit.  :  M:ide,  executed,  or  printed  from 
;t2reotype  plates. 

2.  Fig.  :  Fixed,  formed,  or  settled  flnnly 
and'  unchangeably  ;  unalterable,  unaltered :  as. 
stereotyped  opinions,  a  stereotyped  answer. 

ster'-e-6-typ-er,  s.  (Eng.  sUreotyp(e),  v. ; 
-er.)  One  who  stereotypes ;  one  who  makes 
stereotypes. 

Ster'-e-6-typ-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  stereotype  :  -ry.] 

1.  The  art,  work,  or  process  of  making  stereo- 
type plates. 

2.  The  place  where  stereotype  plates  are 
made ;  a  stereotype-foundry. 

8ter'-e-6-typ-io,  a.  [Eng.  stereotype) :  -ie.] 
Of  or  relating  to  stereotype  or  stereotype 
plates. 

Bter'-e-6-typ-ing,  s.  [Stereotype,  v.]  The 
art  or  process  of  making  stereotype  plates, 
and  of  producing  printed  work  from  such 
plates. 

■ter'-e-6-typ-19t<  '•  (Eng.  stereotyjie) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  makes  stereotype-plates ;  a  steveo- 
typer. 

ster-e-o-ty-pog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Pref.  stereo-, 
and  Eng.  typographer  (q.v.).]  A  stereotype 
printer. 

ster-e-6-ty-p6g'-ra-phjf,  s.  fPret.  stereo-, 
and  Eng.  tyimjraphy  (ii  v.).]  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  printing  fiom  stereotype  plates. 

8ter'-e-6-typ-y,  s.  (Eng.  stereotyp(.e) :  -y.] 
The  art,  process,  or  business  of  making  stereo- 
type pUit*is. 

•  steres-man,  s.    [Steersman.] 

Ster-hy-drau'-lic,  a.  [Or.  ffrepeos  (stereos) 
=  solid,  and  Eng.  liyclravlic.]  A  term  applied 
to  a  press  in  which  a  powerful  hydrostatic 
pressure  is  obtained  by  introducing,  by  a 
steady,  uninterrupted  movement,  a  solid  sub- 
stanee  into  the  cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  press 
already  filled  with  liquid. 

•te-rig'-ma    (pi.    ste-rig-ma-ta),  s.   pi. 
[Gr.  <7T^ptvMa  (,sterig7tia)^ii  support,  a  foun- 
dation, a  prop.] 
Botany  (Pi.): 

1.  Filiform  or  pointed  protuberances  on 
special  celts  which  develop  into  spores  in 
tungals,  the  tilaments  forming  the  pedicels 
of  the  spennatia  in  fuiigals.    (Tiilasne.) 

2.  The  name  given  by  Link  and  Klotzsch  to 
the  elevated  fines  on  the  stem  of  various 
thistles,  cStc,  produced  by  decurrent  leaves. 

•te-rig'-mfim,  s.    [Sterigma.] 

Hot. :  Desvaux's  name  for  a  Carcerule  (q.v.). 

"Bter'-il,  *ster'-ill,  a.    [Sterile.] 
steril-coal,  s. 

Mining  :  Black  clay  or  shale  at  the  head  of 
a  coal-seam. 

"Bter'-il,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 

"To  lade  bo  mivny  thouswind  sterili  ormenaures  of 
com  out  of  Suriliiiia  and  Sicily  cuBtom-free,"— i/owe'f  .■ 
Lettert,  p.  lis. 

8ter'-ile,  •ster'-il,  •ster'-ill.  a.     [Fr. 
itirile,  fi'om  Lat.  sterilcjn,  accus.  of  sterilis 


barren,  unfruitful ;  Ital.  sterile  ;  Sp.  esterile. 
From  the  same  root  as  Gr.  trrcpeos  {stereos)  — 
hard,  solid  ;  Ger.  slurr  =  rigid.) 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  literally : 

(1)  Barren,  unfruitful ;  producing  little  or 
no  crop  ;  not  fertile. 

"  Tlie  stnTitl  coasts  of  barren  Rinoceere 
Tliey  paat,  alid  seas  wliere  CaaiuB  lilll  doth  stand. 
Faire/ax:  Oofl/rei/  o/  lloulogne.  xv.  16. 

(2)  Barren  ;  producing  no  young  ;  of  seeds 
or  plants,  not  germinating,  not  producing 
other  plants. 

(3)  Not  accompanied  with  good  crops ;  un- 
productive. 

"  In  iteriie  yoara.  come  sowne  will  grow  to  an  other 
klude."— flucon  .■  J/at.  Uul.,  S  S25. 

2.  Fig.  :  Barren  of  ideas  ;  destitute  of  senti- 
ment :  as,  a  sterile  author  or  work. 

IL  Biol. :  Barren.     [Sterility.] 

"  Rearing  curioujj  exotics  sterile  ol  all  flowers  or 
Imlt.  — U.  a.  Uwei:  HUt.  Phiioi.  (ed.  1980).  IL  S. 

sterlle-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Coprosma  /a:fi(/rsn7na,  acinchonaceous 
plant  from  New  Zealand. 
ster-il-I-tj?,  *ster- 11-1 -tie,  s.     [Fi. 

stenlite,  from  Lat.  sterilitalem,  ai-ciis.  of  sffr- 
ilitas,  horn  sferi/is  =  sterile  (q.v.);  8p.  ester- 
ilidad ;  Ital.  sterelitd.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sterile  ; 
barrenness,  unproductiveness,  unfruitfulness. 

"  sterility  haa  been  said  to  be  the  bane  of  horti. 
culture."-  Darwin :  Orjyin  of  Sp,.det  (ed.  1859).  p.  9. 

%  Sterility  in  animals  and  plants  may  be 
constitutional  or  accidental,  and  often  arises 
from  changed  conditions  of  life.  Thus  most 
raptorial  birds  from  the  tropics  do  not  lay 
fertile  eggs  in  captivity  in  temperate  climates, 
and  many  exotic  plants  under  cultivation 
have  worthless  pollen.  Sometimes  a  little 
more  or  less  water  will  decide  whether  or  not 
a  plant  will  seed.  Tiiere  are  various  degrees 
of  sterility  in  first  crosses  and  hybrids  ;  occa- 
sionally there  is  an  absence  of  some  element 
necessary  to  reproduction,  thus  in  the  more 
sterile  kinds  of  hybrid  rhododendrons  pollen 
is  wanting.    (Darwin.) 

2.  Barrenness,  unfruitfulness  ;  want  or  ab- 
sence of  power  of  producing  young,  as  of 
animals. 

II.  Fig. :  Barrenness  of  ideas  or  sentiments  ; 
want  of  fertility  or  the  power  of  producing 
sentiment. 

'■  One  cannot  ascribe  thla  to  any  rtertriVy  of  exprea- 

Blon,  hut  to  the  geuiua  of  hla  tim&i."—Pope :  Euav  on 

ll&mer. 

ster-il  i-za'-tion,  *  ster  il  i-?a'-tion, 

..      [English    steriH:{e)  ;     -aiion.']       The  act  of 
making  sterile,  barren,  or  unproductive. 

ster'-il-ize,  ster-il  ije,   t>.(.     Eng.  «(«- 
i!(e) ;  -ist.] 

1.  To  make  sterile,  barren,  or  unproductive  ; 
to  impoverish,  as  land ;  to  exhaust  of  fertility. 

2.  To  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the  power  of 
producing  young. 

3.  To  destroy  microbes  in  (milk,  &c.). 

ster'-il-i-zer,  t.     One  who,  or  a  substance 
or  an  apparatus  \Yhich,  sterilizes. 

Ster'-let,  s.  '  [Ger.,  from  Russ.  sterVad.] 

IcUhy. :  Acipenser  ruthenus,  from  the  Danube 

and  Russian  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  a  small  species,  rarely  exceeding  three  feet 

in  length,  but 

is     highly 

prized    as    a 

food-fish.    It 

has  a  narrow,  sterlet. 

elongated,  . 

pointed  snout,  barbels  slightly  fringed,  skin 

of  upper  surface  dark  gray,  dorsal  shields  and 

belly  whitish.     The  sterlet  is  a  regular  article 

of  food  at  Vienna,  and  sometimes  ascends  the 

Danube  as  far  as  Ulm. 
Sterling  (1),  'star-ling,   •  ster-lyng, 

s.  &  a.  (Prob.  for  esterling  or  estcrnling,  from 
A.S.  easlan  =  from  the  east,  or  etislem  = 
eastern,  and  suff.  -ling;  so  called  after  the 
Esterlings  or  North  Germans  (Hanse  mer- 
chants), who  were  the  first  moneyers  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  we  find 
"Denarius  Angliae,  qui  vocatur  Sterlingvs :" 
and  in  a  charter  of  Henry  III.  the  sterling 
is  set  down  as  a  penny.  Cotgrave  gives 
"  Eslerlin,  a  penny  sterling,  our  penny."] 


A*  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  penny. 

*  2.  Sterling  coin  ;  coin  of  good  weight 

"  Vor  he  gef  hem  atten  ende 
Four  thouseud  pound  of  iterli/mjil.  honi  n^jeu  to 
wende."  Itobert  of  UIouceBtcr,  fi.  XM. 

3.  English  money  ;  English  coin. 

"  Accept  this  offering  to  thy  bounty  due. 
And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  ylew." 
Arbulhnot.    {Todd.i 

*  4,  Standard,  rate. 
B.  ^3  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  A  term  applied  to  English  money 
of  account,  signifying  that  it  is  of  the  fixed 
or  standard  national  value. 

"An  annual  revenue  amounting  to  close  upon  one 
hundred  and  hfty  mlllioua  of  pounds  tterling:  —Dailg 
Telegraph.  March  12.  18S7. 

II.  Figuratively : 

'  1.  According  to  a  fixed  standard  ;  having 
a  fixed  and  permanent  value. 

"  II  my  word  be  tterling  yet  In  England." 

Shakcap.     Ilichard  II.,  IV. 

2.  Genuine,  pure,  unadulterated  ;  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

"  True  faith  like  gold  Into  the  furnace  cast, 
Maiutalus  its  sterlini  fineness  to  the  last." 

Barte :  Thomal  d  KempU. 

Ster'-ling  (2),  s.    [Starlinq.] 

Ster'-ling-ite  (I),  s.     [After  sterling,  New- 
Jersey,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).\ 
Min.  ;  The  same  as  Zinoite  (q.v.). 

ster'-ling-ite  (2),  s.  [After  Sterling,  Massa- 
chusetts,  where  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Damourite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring with  spodumene. 

stem,  •  Sterne,  •  stume,  ».  [A.S.  styrne 
=  stern  ;  st-yrnan  =  to  be  stern  or  severe.  From 
the  same  root  as  loel.  stdrr  =  large  ;  Ger.  Starr 
=  stiff,  rigid  ;  Icel.  stnra  =  gloom,  despair.] 

1.  Severe  of  countenance  ;  austere,  rigid, 
gloomy,  grim,  frowning,  hard  ;  fixed  with  an 
aspect  of  severity  and  authority. 

"Why  look  yoQ  still  so  xtern  and  tragical?" 

Shaketp. :  1  Bejirg  17..  iii.  1. 

2.  Severe  of  manners ;  harsh,  hard,  hard- 
hearted, pitiless.    (Of  persons.) 

"He,  like  you.  would  not  have  been  bo  stem." 

Shakeap. :  .Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  i. 

3.  Harsh,  hard,  cruel,  afflictive.  (Of  things.) 

"  Uncourteoua  speech  it  were,  and  Item, 


4  Fierce  and  rude  ;  rough. 

"  The  iteme  wynde  so  loude  gan  to  route." 

Chaucer  ;   Troilut  £  Crelsida,  IlL. 

•  5.  Cruel,  ferocious. 

"Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee." 
Shakesi:  :  Richard  11.,  i.  S. 

*  6.  "Wild,  savage. 

"These  barren  rocks,  your  stern  inheritance." 

nordsieorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 

7.  Rigidly  steadfast ;  immovable  :  as,  stern 
honesty. 
Stem,    *  Sterne,    ♦  steome,    s.      [Icel. 

stjdm  =  a  steering,  steerage  ;  hence  applied 
to  the  hinder  part  of  a  vessel  where  the 
steersman  stood.]    [Steer  (1),  v.} 

1.  Literally: 

•  1.  A  rudder,  a  helm,  a  tiller. 

"  And  how  he  lost  his  steresnian. 
Which  that  the  slerrw.  or  he  tooke  keep« 
Smote  ouer  the  bord  aa  he  sleepe," 

Chiiuver:  11. .us  of  Fame.  iL 

2.  Shipwright.  :  The  after  part  of  a  vessel  or 
boat.  In  ships  the  stern  ends  below  at  the 
junction  of  the  stern-post  with  the  keel. 
Sterns  are  round  or  square.     [Astern.] 

If  A  ship  is  said  to  be  down  by  the  stem 
when  drawing  more  water  aft  than  forward. 

3.  The  tail  of  an  animal. 

"  Gan  bis  sturdy  steme  about  to  weld." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q..  I.  ll.  28. 

*  II.  Fig. :  The  post  of  management  or 
direction  ;  the  helm. 

"  Have  sometiiue  possessed  the  tteme  of  Scotland." 
—Bolinshed :  Bist.  Scotland  (au.  l&5a). 

stem-board,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  backward  motion  of  a  vessel ; 
hence,  a  loss  of  way  in  making  a  tack. 

t  To  make  a  stern-board  :  To  fall  back  from 
the  point  gained  in  the  last  tack  ;  also,  to  set 
the  s.iils  so  as  the  vessel  may  be  impelled 
stern  foremost. 

stem-chase,  s.  A  chase  in  which  two 
vessels  sail  on  one  and  the  same  course,  one 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  other :  as,  A 
stem-chase  is  a  long  chase. 


ate,  at,  fare,  gmidst,  what.  fail,  fother:  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wpli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


stern — sternum 
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stem-chaser,  s.  a  gun  pointing  through 
A  stern-purt. 

"Constautly  firing  lier  alugle  item<haier.'—Ca»- 
mU'B  Saturday  Journal.  Sept  IS,  1»85.  p.  80^. 

Stern-fast,  s. 

Naut. :  A  warp  or  chain  mooring  the  after 
part  of  a  vessel  to  a  wharf  or  quay. 

stem  frame,  s. 

>hii'huilt{. :  The  pieces  which  make  up  the 
eti-Tii  Lif  a  ship— the  stern-post,  transom,  aud 

fa  sliioii- pieces. 

stern-knee,  s.    [Sternson.] 
stem-port,  s. 

Xaut. :  Any  opening  in  the  stern  of  a  ship 
to  admit  cargo,  light,  or  air,  or  to  allow  of 
the  service  of  a  gun,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Stern-post,  s. 

Shlpbuild. :  A  slightly  raking  straight  piece, 
rising  from  the  after  end  of  the  keel,  to  which 
It  is  secured  by  tenons  and  dovetail-plates. 

Stem-Sheets,  s.  pi. 

Naut:  That  part  of  a  boat  which  is  in- 
cUuled  between  the  stern  and  the  aftermost 
thwart.  It  is  the  place  of  honour  in  the  boats 
of  a  Government  or  other  vessel,  and  for 
passengers  in  ferry-boats  and  wherries. 

stem-way,  s.  Tlie  movement  of  a  ship 
backward,  or  with  her  stern  foremost. 

H  To  fetch  stern-ioay:  To  acquire  motion 
astern. 

stem-,  pre/.     [Sterno-.] 

*Btem,  *  Sterne,  v.t.  [Stern,*.]  To  steer, 
to  guide,  to  direct. 

■'  Directing  them  which  waie  to  tteme  their  ehips," 
"SoliTUhed  :  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  cli.  lit. 

Ster'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  tern  (q.v.).] 
Ornith.  :  Tern ;  a  cosmopolitan  genns  of 
Laridje,  sub-family  Sterninae.  Bill  longer  than 
head,  nearly  straight,  compressed  ;  nostrils 
near  middle  of  the  beak,  pierced  longitudin- 
ally, pervious  ;  legs  slender,  toes  four,  the 
three  in  front  webbed ;  wings  long,  pointed; 
tail  distinctly  pointed.  In  plumage  the  terns 
resemble  the 
ptillB,  but  are 
usually  small- 
er. From  their 
miuoreizeaiid 
their  furked 
tails  they  are 
often  tailed 
Sea-swallowe. 
They  are  con- 
stantly on  the 
wing,  catch- 
ing email  fiah- 
ee,  insects  and 
other  small 
animals,  and 
frequenting 
fresh  as  well  as  salt  water.  Those  of  the  north 
migrate  to  the  south  in  winter.  The  species 
are  fuund  everywhere,  and  snme  of  them  have 
a  wide  range  of  habitation.  Thus,  the  Common 
Tern  (S.  Jiui'iatalis)  is  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  western  Asia  and  Africa,  and  eastern 
North  America.  TeruH  lay  their  spotted  eggs 
on  sand  or  shingle,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  them. 

•stem-age (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  stern^  s. ; 
-a^e.]     Steerage,  .stern. 

"  Onpple  your  lutntlB  to  ttertiage  of  this  navy." 
Shiikesp.  :  Benry  I'.,  iiL    (ChoroB.) 

0tem'-aJ,  o.  [Lat.  stem(um)  —  the  breast- 
bone ;  Eng.  adj.  auff.  -al.] 

1,  Of  or  pertiiiiiingto  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone :  as,  the  sternal  ribs. 

2.  On  the  same  aide  as  the  breast-bone ; 
anterior. 

stemal-rlbs,  s.  pi.    [Rib,  II.  1.] 

fltern-Sl'-gl-a,  a.  [Pref.  stem-,  and  Gr.  oAyo^ 
((dgos)=  pain.'] 

Pathol. :  P;iin  in  the  breast.  Applied  speci- 
fically by  Baumes  in  1806  to  angina  pectoris. 

Stem-ar'-ChUS,  s.  [Pref.  stem-,  and  Gr. 
dpxos  (archos)  —  the  fundament  (Agassiz) ; 
apxi^  (arc/io)=  to  i-ule  (McNicoll).^ 

Ickthy. :  A  genus  of  Gymnotidie,  with  eight 
species,  from  tro]>ical  America.  Tail  termi- 
nating in  a  small,  distinct  caudal  fin,  doisal 
rudimentary,    teeth     siuall,    branch iosteguls 


four.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  snout 
compressed  and  of  moderate  length,  in  others 
it  is  produced  into  a  long  tube. 

stern-&s'-pi-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stem- 
as}y(,U);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -idtc] 

Zool. :  A  fiunily  of  Tubicolte.  Anncli<ls 
having  very  short  bodies,  the  fore  part  thick, 
aud  with  three  rows  of  setie  and  a  corneous 
shield  on  the  under  surface,  near  the  ex- 
tiemity.    The  setse  are  locomotive  organs. 

Stern-dfi'-pits,  s.  [Pref.  stern-,  and  Lat.  aspis; 
(Jr.  dtrirtq  {a.-ipis)  =  &  round  shield,  an  asp.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  SternaspidBB 
(q.v.). 

stern-berg' -i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Count 
Caspar  titerubeig,  a  botanist  and  patron  of 
botany.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genns  of  Amarylleffi.  St^rnbergia 
lutea,  which  resembles  an  autumnal  crocus,  is 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

2.  PaUeobot.  :  A  pseudo  ■  genus  of  fossil 
plants.  It  is  a  cylindrical  stem  with  trans- 
verse markings,  now  known  to  be  the  cast  of 
the  pith  cylinder  of  some  tree.  One  so-called 
species  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

stem'-herg-ite,  s.  [After  Count  Caspar 
Sternberg  of  Prague  ;  sufT.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  rare 
occurrence.  Hardness,  1  to  1  '5  ;  sp.  gr.  4"215 ; 
colour,  pinchbeck-brown,  blackening  on  ex- 

Sosure  ;  streak,  black  ;  opaque  ;  very  flexible, 
onipos.  :  sulphur,  304;  silver,  34-2  ;  iron, 
35-4  -  100.  which  yields  the  formula  AgS  + 
SFeS+FeSo. 

*  Sterne,  a.    [Stern,  a.] 

*  Sterne,  s.    [Stern,  «.] 

Sterned,  o.  [Eng.  stem,  s. ;  -ed.)  Having  a 
stern  ;  used  in  compo.sition,  as  squuve- sterned, 
&c. 

*  stem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stem,  v. ;  -er.]  A  director, 
a  guide. 

"  He  that  U  '  regene  sldera,'  the  ttemerot  theataiB." 
—Or.  Clarke:  Sermons,  p.  16.     (1637.) 

* stern'-fiil, a.  [Eng.  s(ern, a.; -/ui(0-]  Stem. 

*stem'-llil-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  stem/ul ;  -ly.] 
Sternly.    (Stunykurst.) 

ster-ni'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  st^rn(a);  Lat. 
feiu.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iitce.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  LaridEe.  It  in- 
cludes three  genera :  Hydrochelidon,  Sterna, 
and  Anoiis. 

*  Stern-less.  *  stern' -lesse,  a.  [Eng.  stem, 
8.  ;  -less.]    Having  no  rudder  or  helm. 

"He  .  .  .  irer«c?eM  ship  yBtenres." 

Ooston :  Schoole  of  A  f)u»e.  p.  76. 

stern'-l^.  *  steme-ly,  *  sturne-lyche, 

axlv.  [Eng.  stern,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a  stern  man- 
ner ;  with  sternness,  severity,  or  austerity  ; 
severely,  harshly. 

"The  Btraiiger  guests  he  ttemli/  eyed." 

SroU:  Lord  of  the  Islet,  IL  9. 

Stem'-mdst,  a.  [Eng.  stem,  s.,  and  most.] 
Nearest  the  stern  or  rear;  farthest  in  the 
rear;  farthest  astern. 

stern'-ness,  "  stem-esse,  s.  [Eng.  stem, 
a.  ;  -neas.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  stern  ; 
severity  of  look  ;  a  look  of  austerity,  rigour, 
or  severity. 

"  Should  I.  in  the»«  my  borrow'd  flaunta,  l>ebold 
The  iCemneat  uf  his  presence  1" 

.sftakesp. :  tVinrer'i  Tate.  It.  4. 

2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manner ;  rigour. 

■■  I  hfive  ttemneti  In  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  suldiers'  work."        Dryden  :  Cleomcnet. 

ater-no-,  stem-,  pref.  [Mod.  Lat.  sternum. 
=  tlie  breast-bone.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
situated  on  or  near  the  sternuui  (q.v.). 

sterno-clavlcular,  a. 

Aunt.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sternum  and 
the  clavicle. 

Sterno -cleldomastold,  sterno- 
mastoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sternum,  the 
clavicle  and  the  mastoid  process.  There  is  a 
sterno-cleidomastoid  or  a  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

Sternohyoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and 
thehyoid  bone.  Tliere  isasierTio-Ai/oidmuscle. 


Stemo-mastoid,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and 
the  mastoid  process.  There  am  sUrTUj-mastoid 
arleiies,  and  a  stcrno-vuistold  muscle. 

Sternothyroid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  There  la  a  sterno- 
thyroid  muscle. 

Ster'-non,  s.  [Or.]  The  b^eas^bone;  the 
sternum. 

"A  soldier  wna  shot  In  the  hreaat  throu^  tha 
itamofl." —  lyiteniaii. 

stem-op -tych'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
stcrnoptyx,  genit.  sternoptych{is) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  attj.  suff,  -w/fB.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Physostonii ;  pelagic 
and  deep-sea  fishes  of  small  size.  Body 
naked,  or  covered  with  thin,  deciduous 
scales;  gill-ojiening  very  wide;  air-bladder 
simple,  if  present;  adipose  fin  generally  rudi- 
mentary; series  of  phosphorescent  bodies 
along  tlie  lower  jiaits.  The  eggs  are  enclosed 
in  the  sacs  of  the  ovarium,  and  excluded  by 
oviducts.    Glinther  enumerates  nine  genera. 

stem-op -tyx,  s.  [Pref.  st^mo-,  aud  Qr. 
iTTv^  {piux)  =  a  fold.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  SternoptychidflB 
(q.v.).  Body  conqiressed  and  elevated,  tail 
short;  covered  witli  a  silvery  pigment,  regu- 
lar scales  absent;  phosphorescent  spots  on 
lower  sui'face.  Specimens  are  occasionally 
jiicked  up  in  the  Mfdlterranean  and  Atlantic. 
They  7nost  probably  live  at  a  small  depth 
during  the  day,  and  come  to  the  surface  at 
night. 

Ster-ndp'-y-gus,  s.  [Pref.  stemo-,  and  Or. 
7ryy»j  {puge)  =  the  rump.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Gymnotidie,  with  four 
species,  from  tropical  America.  Caud;d  and 
dorsal  absent ;  small  villiform  teeth  in  both 
jaws  and  on  each  side  of  the  palate ;  body 
scaly. 

ster-no-ther'-us,  ster-no-thear'-iis  (ser 
as  er),  ster-no-ther'-e^,  s.  [Pref.  skrTW-, 
and  Gr.  tfuipos  (thairos)  =  &  hinge.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Chelydidae,  with  six 
species,  from  tropical  and  southern  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  Head  de|  pressed,  with  great 
jilates,  jaws  without  dentilations,  no  iiurhal 
plate  ;  sternum  wide,  with  narrow  lateral  pro- 
longations ;  free  anterior  portion  of  plastron 
rounded  and  moveable. 

t  stem-ox'-i,  t  stem-ox'-i-a,  s.  pi.   [Fret 

stern-,  and  Gr.  ofvs  {oxus)  =  sharp.] 

Entom. :  Asub-tribeof  Pentamerous  Beetles. 
Presternum  produced  in  front  into  a  lobe, 
and  behind  into  a  spine  received  into  a  small 
cavity  of  the  mesosternum.  Families,  EUa- 
teridie  and  Buprestidw. 

Stem'-son,  5.    [Stern,  s.] 

Shipbuild.  :  A  binding-piece  above  the  dead- 
wood  in  the  stern,  and  practically  forming  an 
extension  of  the  keelson,  on  which  the  stern- 
post  is  stepped. 

tst«m'~u-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
steryui  (q'v.)."J 

Ornith. :  A  genns  of  Laridfe,  founded  by 
Boie  for  Sternula  miiuita  (=  Sterna  minuta\ 
the  Little  or  Lesser  Tern.     [Sterna.] 

Ster'-num,  s.  [Or.  trrepvov  (5<er7ton)  =  tha 
breast,  the  chest.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  The  breast  bone.  In  man 
the  flat  bone  occupying  tlie  front  of  the  chest, 
and  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  visceral 
arches.  It  is  flattened  from  before  backwards, 
and  presents  a  slight  vertical  curve  with  the 
convexity  in  front.  It  is  divided  into  the 
manubrium  or  presternum,  the  mesosternum, 
and  the  ensiform  or  xiphioid  process  or  meta- 
sternuni.  All  mammals  and  birds  possess  a 
sternum,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
keel  on  that  bone  in  birds  is  used  as  a  means 
of  classihcatinn.  Fishes,  Amphihians,  and 
Ophidians  have  no  sternum,  and  in  Sauriana 
the  broad  portion  is  generally  expanded. 
Some  suppose  that  the  jdastron  of  the  Chelonia 
is  a  highly-developed  sternum  ;  others  hold 
that  it  is  a  mere  integumentary  ossification. 
The  name  sternum  is  also  given  to  the  |date 
on  eacli  segment  of  the  breast  of  a  crustaiean 
and  an  arachnidan,  but  these  are  integu- 
mentary, and  have  no  relation  to  a  true 
sternum. 


boil,  b6^;  pd^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^; 
-dan.  -tlan  =  sli^n.   -tlon*  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon*  -^lon  —  gtinn.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous 


expect,  ^enophon.  e^clst.    -In|t 
=  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  b^l,  d«L 
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sternutation— steward 


•  Ster-nu-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  stemutatio,  from 
stenuttu'  tiftiui-iit.  of  st€>nuo  =  to  sneeze.] 
The  act  of  sneezing. 

"A  disease  wherein  sternutation  proved  morUl. 
and  such  as  sneezed  died.  "—Brottme :  Vuigar  Brrourt, 
bk.  iv.,  ch-  ix. 

•  Ster-nu'-ta-tive,  a.  [Fr.  stemuhUi/.] 
Having  the  quality  of  provoking  to  sneeze. 

8ter-nu'-ta-tdr-3^,  a.  &  s.    [Ft.  stermilatoire, 

from  L;it.  slernitto  =  to  sneeze.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  of  exciting 
to  sneeze  ;  sternutative:  as  snuft',  subsulphate 
of  mercury.  &c.     [Ebuhine.] 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  which  provokes 
sneezing.  The  most  familiar  sternutatories 
are  snutfs  of  various  kinds. 

"  Physicians,  in  persona  near  death,  use  tteT-nuta- 
toriea.  or  such  medicines  as  provoke  unto  sneezing.  — 
Broume:  Vulgar  £rrour$,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

•  Ster' -  nu  -  tor  -  y',  s.  [Lat.  sternuto  =  to 
sneeze.]  The  same  as  Sternutatory,  B.  (q.v.). 

Ster'-o-pe?,  5.  [G.  SrepoTn)?  (Steropcs)  =  the 
Lightner,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Hesperidae.  Steropes 
paniscus,  the  Chequered  Skipper,  rare  and 
local  in  England,  has  rich  dark-brown  wings 
chequered  with  orange-tawny  spots. 

•  8ter-quil'-m-OUS«  a.  [Lat.  sterquilinium 
=  a  dunghill,  fmm  slerais,  genit.  stercoris  = 
dung.]  Pertaining  to  a  dunghill ;  hence, 
dirty,  mean,  paltry. 

"  Any  tterquilinous  rascal,  is  licens'd  to  throw  dirt 
in  the  face  nt  suvereign  princes  in  open  printed  lan- 
guage."—ff  owe?/  ;  Letters,  bk.  ii,  let.  48. 

•  sterre,  s.    [Star,  «.] 

•  Stert,  s.    [Start,  s.] 

•  sterte,  v.U  or  (.    [Start,  v.] 

Bter'-tor-ous,  *  ster- tor" -i-ous,  a.  [Lat. 
sterto  =  to  snore.]  Characterized  by  deep 
snoring,  such  as  frequently  accompanies  cer- 
tain diseases,  as  apoplexy  ;  hoarsely  breathing ; 
Bnoring  with  a  loud  and  laborious  breathing. 

"The  stertorovs,  unquiet  slumber  of  Bick  life.' — 
CaHyle    Sartor  ttesartus,  bk.  i.,  cli.  Hi. 

iter'-tor-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stertOTOUs;  -ly.] 
In  a  stertorous  manner ;  with  hoarse  breathing 
or  snoring. 

"Tlie  deceased  was  then  on  the  couch,  breathing 
Oertoroutly-"— Daily  Telegraph,  March  16,  1687. 

•  Sterve,  v.i.  or  (.     [Starve.] 

Vtet,  phT.     [Lat.  =  let  it  stand.] 

Print. :  A  word  written  in  the  margin  of  & 
proof,  directing  attention  to  a  portion  of  the 
matter,  and  countermanding  an  order  to  ex- 
punge it.  A  series  of  dots  made  below  the 
matter  has  the  same  effect.  Often  used  as  a 
verb  :  as,  To  stet  a  passage. 

stet  processus,  pkr.  [Lat.  =  let  the 
process  st<:)p.] 

Law  :  An  order  from  a  cotirt  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings. 

»tet'-e-feldt-ite,  «.  [After  Stetefeldt,  who 
analysed  it  ;  sutf.  -ite  (ii/in.).] 

Mill.  :  An  argentiferous  copper  ore,  found 
in  Nevada.  Analyses  of  a  similar  ore  fiom 
other  localities  are  discordant.  It  is  probably 
a  mixture  of  antimony  oxide  with  copper  and 
other  metallic  oxides. 

•teth'-al,  s.  [F,ng.st(earic),&ndethal.]  [Stethy- 

LR-ALCOHOL.] 

■teth-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  oriiSos  (stethos)  = 
the  chest,  and  /xeTfiov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
external  movement  in  the  walls  of  the  chest 
during  respiration,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
thoracic  disease.  In  one  form  a  cord  is  ex- 
tended round  the  chest,  and  its  extension,  as 
the  thorax  is  expanded,  works  an  index-finger 
on  a  dial-plate.  It  thus  becomes  a  measure  of 
the  expansive  power  and  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

0teth'-6-SCdpe,  s.  [Gr.  o-rij^o?  (stethos)  =  the 
chest,  and  o-KOjrt'w  (skoped)  =  to  see,  to  observe. J 
Med. :  An  instrument  employed  in  auscul- 
tation (q.v.).  It  was  invented  by  Laenneo, 
who  at  tlr«t  used  a  roll  of  blotting-paper  for 
the.  purpose  of  concentrating  and  conveying 
fionnd  to  the  ear  ;  but,  according  to  Tyndall 
(Sound,  pp.  42,  43),  the  philosophy  of  tlie 
stethoscope  was  enunciated  bv  Ur.  Robert 
Hooke   (1635-1702).       The   simplest   form    of 


stethoscope,  and  that  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, consists  of  a  cylindrical  stem  of 
porous  wood,  as  cedar  or  deal,  some  seven  or 
eight  ihcht'S  long,  expanding  at  one  end  into  a 
circular,  funnel-shaped  aperture  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  is 
applied  to  the  chest,  whilst  the  other  end 
termiuates  in  a  smaller  aperture,  which  is 
placed  in  the  ear  of  tlie  physician.  Flexible 
stethoscopes  of  rubber  arc  also  employed  ; 
these  are  sometimes  furnished  with  two  ear- 
tubes,  so  that  the  sounds  may  be  perceived 
by  both  ears.  The  chief  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope is  to  enable  the  medical  man  to  sound 
small  portions  of  lung  at  a  time,  and  so 
detect  more  correctly  than  by  the  unaided 
ear  the  exact  seat  of  disease. 

*  8teth'-d-sc6pe,  v.t.  [Stethoscope,  «.]  To 
examine  with  a  stethoscope. 

"  You  wish  me  to  submit  to  be  stethoicoped."— 
Savage  :  A  Medlicott.  bk,  L.  ch.  xxi. 

ateth  d-scdp'ic,  steth-o-scop'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  sUthoscop(e) ;  -ic,  -iml]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  stethoscope;  obtained  or  made  by 
means  of  a  stethoscope  ;  aa,  a  stethoscopic  ex- 
amination. 

8teth-6-sc6p'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng  stetho- 
scopicul ;  'ly-l    By  means  of  a  stethoscope. 

Bteth-os'-CO-pist,  s.  [Eng.  stethoscopie) :  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope. 

8teth-6a'-c6-py,  s.  [Eng.  stethoscGp(e) ;  -y,] 
The  art  of  stethoscopic  examination, 

8teth-yl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stieaHc),  and  etkylic.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  cetyl  alcohol. 

stethyllc-alcotaol.  s. 

Chem. :  CigHsgO  =  Ci8Hy7-HO.  Stethal. 
The  alcohol  of  the  series,  CnHan+aO,  corre- 
sponding to  stearic  acid.  It  occurs  in  sper- 
maceti, together  with  ethal  and  methal,  but 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  separate 
state. 
Steve,  v.t.  [From  stevedore  (q.v.).]  To  stow, 
as  cotton  or  wool,  in  a  ship's  hold.    {Local.) 

8tcv'-e-ddre,  5.  [Sp.  estivador  =  a  packer  of 
wool  at  shearing,  from  estivar  =  to  stow,  to 
lay  up  cargo  in  a  ship's  hold,  to  compress 
wool,  from  Lat.  stipo  =  to  crowd  or  press  to- 
gether. Cf.  Sp.  estiva:  Fr.  estive  =  the  stow- 
age of  goods  in  a  ship's  hold  ;  Port,  estivar  = 
to  trim  a  ship;  1 1 al.  s( it-are  =  to  press  close.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  stow  goods,  pack- 
ages, &c.,  in  a  ship's  hold  ;  one  who  loads  or 
unloads  vessels. 

*  8tev'-en,  s.      [A.S.  ste/n ;  Icel.  st^fna  =  the 
voicf,  a  cry.] 
L  A  voice. 

"So  loude  ciieden  they  with  mery  Steven." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..%Ki. 

2.  A  cry,  an  outcry,  a  clamour,  noise. 

"  And  bad  not  Roffy  renne  to  the  ateoen, 
,  Luwder  had  beeu  alaiu  thilke  same  even." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Caletider  ;  Sept. 

3.  An  appointment ;  an  appointed  place  or 
time. 

"  Al  day  meteth  men  at  unset  steven," 

Chancer:  C.  T..  1,626. 

8tev'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Peter  James  Esteve, 
M.D.,  Prof,  of  Botany  at  ValeuLia.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  VernoniaceflB  akin  to 
Ageratuni.  Pretty  autumnal  flowering  plants, 
natives  of  this  country,  with  purple,  red,  pink, 
white,  or  violet  flowers.  Many  species  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation  in  gardens, 
wliere  they  are  sometimes  used  aa  border 
plauts,  but  require  the  protectiuu  of  a  frame 
iu  severe  weather. 

Stew  (ew  aa  u),  *  stuw-en,  *  stuw-yn, 

*  Stuyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estuver  (Fr.  etnver) 
=  to  bathe,  to  stew,  from  estuve  (Fr.  etuvc)^ 
a  stove,  a  hothouse,  in  pi.  stews ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
stupa-=dk  hot  room  for  a  bath;  Sp.  &  Port. 
estuja  =  a  stove,  a  hothouse  ;  Ital.  stufa.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  boil  slowly  or  with  a  simmer- 
ing heat ;  to  cook  or  prepare,  as  meat  or  fruit, 
by  jiutting  it  into  cold  water,  and  gradually 
bringing  it  to  a  low  boiling  point. 

*'  Stew'd  flhrirapa  .ind  Afric  cockles  shall  excite 


B.  Intra-ns. :  To  be  boiled  or  cooked  in  a 
glow,  gentle  manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 

Stew    (ew  as   u).  (1),    •  stewe,    *  stue. 
'  stuwe.  •  stuyve,  '  sty  we,  s.    [Stew,  r.] 


*  L  A  hot  or  warmed  room  ;  a  house  Of 
place  furnished  with  warm  water  or  vapour 
baths;  a  bagnio,    {Gower :  V.  A.,  viii.) 

*  2.  A  brothel ;  a  house  of  prostitution. 
(Generally  in  the  plural  form,  but  frequently 
treated  as  a  singular.) 

"  And  here  as  in  a  tavern  ur  a  ttewf,, 
Ue  and  his  wild  associate:)  siif  ud  tljelr  hourB." 
lien  Jomon  :  Every  Man  in  hi*  J/umour,  iL  1. 

*  3.  An  early  form  of  lock-hospital  (q.v.). 

"  Thus,  In  the  borough  of  Southwsrk.  prior  to  the 
tiine  sotuetimes  ll\ed  uiton  for  the  oriKln  of  syphilis, 
there  were  places  called  sfews.  where  jirostitutes  were 
cuu&ued.  and  received  the  benetlts  oi  Eui^ical  assist- 
ance. They  were  taken  up  and  put  into  these  estub- 
lishiuents,  whether  agreealde  to  t  lu-uiornot.  by  vii  tue 
of  certain  decrees,  njade  expressly  to  iitntect  the  rest 
of  the  community  from  the  risk  of^  catching  their 
complaints."— &  Cooper:  Practice  q/ Surgery  {ed.  6th), 
p.  3a2. 

*  4.  A  prostitute.  (I"  this  sense  also  the 
plural  form  is  frequently  used  as  a  singular.) 

"  Instead  of  that  be»uty  he  bad  a  notorious  itew 
sent  to  him."— Sir  A.  Weldon:  Cuurt  of  King  Jamet, 
p.  146, 

5.  A  dish  that  has  been  cooked  by  stewing ; 
meat  stewed. 

6.  A  stew-pan  (q.v.). 

7.  A  breeding-place  for  tame  pheasants. 

^  Tn  a  stew:  In  a  state  of  agitation,  con- 
fusion, trouble,  or  excitement." 

"  He,  though  naturally  bold  and  stout, 
Iu  short  was  in  a  tremeudous  stew." 

Barham:  Ing.  Legends;  The  Ghott. 

stew-pan,  s.  A  cooking  utensil  for  ex- 
posing meats  to  a  prolonged  gentle  heat ; 
usually  in  well-appointed  kitcheus  a  charcoal 
furnace  or  steam-bath. 

8tew-pot,  s.    A  pot  or  vessel  for  stewing. 

8tew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  *  8tewe»  s.    [Cf.  Prov. 

Ger.  s/<iit  =  a  dam,  a  poud.]     A  small   pond 

where  tish  are  kept  for  the  table  ;  a  store-pond- 

"This  gentleman  constructed  carp  itewi."—Fieldt 

Oct,  S.  1885. 

8teW-ard  (ew  as  u),  *  stiv-ard,  *  8tlw- 

ard,  *  StU-arde»  s.  [A.S.  stia-eurd,  stiu-ard 
for  stigweard~a  sty-ward,  from  stigu  =  a  sty, 
and  weard  =  a  guardian,  a  warden,  a  keeper  ; 
Icel.  stivardhr.  The  original  sense  was  one 
who  looked  after  the  domestic  animals,  and 
gave  tliem  their  ft)od  ;  hen«e,  one  who  pro- 
vides for  his  master's  table,  and,  generally, 
one  who  superintends  household  atiairs  for 
another.     {^Skeat.)] 

*  1,  One  who  manages  affairs  for  another. 

"  The  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  beat. 
Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  government, 
Ab  guardian  and  steward  of  the  rest." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  I.  X.'87. 

2.  A  person  employed  on  a  large  estate  or 
establishment,  or  in  a  family  of  consequence 
and  wealth,  to  manage  the  domestic  atlian'S, 
superintend  tlie  other  servants,  collect  rents, 
keep  the  accounts,  &c. 

"The  consequence  was  that  the  iF^ward  was  takaa 
Into  custody  and  heavily  flned."— J/ixcauia^  .■  Hut. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii, 

3.  An  officer  in  a  college  who  provides  food 
for  tlie  students,  and  superintends  the  attaira 
of  the  kitchen. 

4.  An  official  on  a  vessel,  whose  duty  is  to 
distribute  provisions  to  the  officers  and  men. 
Iu  passenger  ships,  a  man  who  superintends 
the  distribution  of  provisions  and  liquoi'S, 
waits  at  table,  &c. 

5.  A  fiscal  agent  of  certain  bodies  :  as,  the 
steward  of  a  congregation  of  Methodists. 

6.  An  officer  of  state,  as  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  &c. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  was  the  greatest 
officer  of  state  in  England.  The  offtce  was 
anciently  the  inheritance  of  the  Earls  of 
Leicester,  till  it  was  forfeited  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  to  Henry  III.,  at  the  end  of  whose 
reign  it  was  abolished  as  a  peiinanent  office. 
A  Lord  High  Steward  is  now  only  appointed 
for  particular  occasions,  as  a  coronation  or 
the  trial  of  a  peer.  In  the  former  case  lie  has 
to  arrange  questions  of  precedence ;  in  the 
latter  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  office  ceases  with  the  business  for  which 
it  was  required.  The  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold is  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  wlio 
presides  over  the  court  known  as  tlie  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  which  has  the  supervision  of  the 
household  expenses  and  accounts,  the  pur- 
veyance of  provisions,  payment  for  them,  &c. 
He  appoints  the  royal  tradesmen,  and  selects 
and  has  authority  over  all  servants  of  the 
household,  except  those  of  tlie  chamber, 
cliapel,  and  stables. 


f&te.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
OP,  wore,  WQlt  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  our,  r4le,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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7.  Id  Scotland,  an  officer  appointed  by  tlie 
sovereign  over  ct-rtain  lands  belonj^ing  to  hiin- 
self.  luiviiii,'  the  same  proper  jurisdiction  as  a 
regality;  also,  the  deputy  of  a  lord  of  regality. 

^Steward  (or  Hiijh  Stenurd)  of  Scotland : 
An  ancient  chief  oljlcer  of  the  crown,  of  tlie 
highest  diynity  and  trust.  He  had  not  only 
tlie  administration  of  the  crown  revenues, 
but  the  chief  oversight  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  and  the  piivilege  of  the  first  place 
in  the  army,  next  to  the  king,  in  battle. 

•Btew'-ard  (ew  as  u)»  v.t.  [Steward,  s.] 
To  manage  as  a  steward.    (Fuller.) 

stew'-ard-ess  (ew  as  ii),  s.  (Eng.  steward, 
8.  ;  -eh.]  A  female  stewunl ;  specifically,  a 
woman  who  waits  upon  ladies  in  passenger 
ships,  &c. 

8tew'-ard-ly  (ewas  u\adv.  [Eng.  steward, 
s. ;  -hj.]  Like  a  steward  ;  with  the  care  of  a 
steward. 

"To  be  tttfwardl If  dispensed,  not  waatefullj- spent" 
—Canon  Tooker.    (Webster.) 

•  8teW-ard-r^  (ew  as  u),  s.  tEng.  steioard^ 
8.  ;  -ry.]  ilie  work,  office,  post,  or  position 
of  a  steward;  stewardship,  superintendence. 

Stew'-ard-Ship  (ew  as  ii),  s.  [Eng.  steward, 
s.  ;  -ship.]  The  office,  post,  or  position  of  a 
steward.    (Shakesp. :  Riduird  11.,  ii.  2.) 

Btew'-art-ry  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Eng.  steward, 

8.  ;  -ry.] 

*  1.  The  office  or  post  of  a  steward ;  steward- 
ship. 

"A  human  steteariry,  or  truBt, 
Of  which  HCcouut  is  to  be  giv'n,  and  just." 

Byrom:  Poetical  Version  of  a  Letter. 

2.  Jurisdiction  over  a  certain  extent  of 
territory,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  re- 
gality ;  also,  the  territory  over  which  this 
jurisdiction  extends.  M<tst  stewartries  con- 
sisted of  small  parcels  of  land,  which  were 
only  parts  of  a  county  ;  but  the  stewartries  of 
Kirkcudbright,  and  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
make  counties  by  themselves. 

*  Btewe,  V.  k  s.    [Stew,  v.  &  s.) 

•  Stew'-ish  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  stew,  s. ;  -ish.] 

Befitting  a  brotliel ;  low,  coarse,  obscene. 

"Rhymed  hi  rules  of  stewish  ribaldry." 

Sp.  Malt :  Salirei,  1.  9. 

Btey,  a.     [Steye,  v.]    Steep. 

"The  tteyest  brne  thou  wad  hae  fac't  it," 

Burnt  .■  Autd  Farmer  to  his  Mare. 

*  Hteye,  *  stye,  v.i.    [A.S.  stigan  =  to  ascend, 

to  mount.  1    To  ascend,  to  mount,  to  soar. 

•steyer,  *  steyere,  s.    [Stair.] 

Btham'-ba,  s.    [Pali.]    A  pillar.    [Lat.] 

Sthen'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  o-eeVo?  (stkenns)  =  strength.] 
Pathol.  :  Arising  from  accumulated  excit- 
ability ;  used  by  the  founder  of  the  Bruii- 
onian  system  for  tlie  increased,  tone,  vigour, 
or  vitality  wliich  certain  constitutions  possess 
temporarily  nr  iiernianently,  and  which  creates 
in  them  a  liability  to  a  class  of  diseases  not 
likely  to  affect  an  asthenic  or  feeble  constitu- 
tion. Thus,  what  looks  like  rude  health, 
sometimes  precedes  and  prepares  the  way 
for  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  [Brunonian- 
theory.]  Cullen  called  it  inflammatory  dia- 
thesis. 

flthen-iir'-us,  «.  [Gt.  <r^eVo?  (sthenos)  = 
strenglli,  and  ovpd  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

Palo^otit. :  A  genus  of  Diprotodont  Marsu- 
pials, allied  to  Dendrolagns,  from  the  post- 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

Bti-a-oci-a'-to  (cc  as  9h),  s.  [Ital. = crushed, 
flat ;  from  stiacciare  =  to  crush ;  stiacciata  =  a 
cake.] 

Art:  A  very  low  relief,  adopted  by  sculptors 
for  works  which  could  be  allowed  little  prnjec- 
tion  from  the  surface  or  base  line.    {Fairholt.) 

•sti'-an,  'sty'-an,  **  sty-aii-ye»  s.  [Sty  (2), 
s.]    A  humour  in  tlte  eyelid  ;  a  sty. 

Btlb'-ble,  s.     [Stubble.]    (Scotch.) 

Stibble-rig,  s.  The  reaper  in  harvest 
who  takes  the  lead.     (Scotch.) 


Btib'-bler,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  ludicrous 
designation  for  a  clerical  probationer.  (.Scotch.) 

*8tib-borne,  a.     [Stubborn.] 


Stib'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  s(i&t<Hm)  =  antimony  ; 
Eng.  adj.  sutV.  -a(.]  Like  or  having  the  quali- 
ties of  antimony ;  aiitimonial. 

"Tlie  (urniur  depend  upon  h  corrupt  tnciuemt«<l 
melnuchuly.  niid  llii<  liittov  upon  RU  uuiut  alibial  or 
eru^iiiouB  auliihur."— i/urvtri/. 

Stib'-i-al-ism,  s.  [Eug.  stibud ;  -ism.]  Anti- 
monial  intoxication  or  poisoning.  (Dunglisoii.) 

8tib'-i-an-ite,  s.  [Lat.  stibi{um)  =  antimony, 
an  connect.,  and  suit",  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min.:  A  doubtful  species,  resulting  from 
the  alteration  of  stibuite  (q.v.). 

*  stib-i-ar'-i-an»  s.  [Lat.  stihi(um)  =  mi\- 
muny  ;  Eng.  s'ulf.  -arian.  From  llie  violent 
operation  of  antimony.]    A  violent  man. 

"This  ttiblarian  preaaeth  audaciously  upon  the 
toyal  tbruiie,  and,  after  some  sacriflcatiou,  teiidetftb 
a  bitter  piU  of  sacrilege  mid  cruelty  ;  but.  wheu  the 
same  wa*  rt-jeLted  because  it  was  violent,  theu  he  pre- 
sents his  autiiUDuiAU  potion." — While.    {Todd.) 

Stib'-i-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  stibium  =  Antimony.] 
Impregnated  with  antimony. 

Stib'-ic,  Stib'-i-OUB,  a.  [Lat.  5(i6iwni  =  an- 
timony; Eng.  adj.  sutf. -tc, -ous.]  Autimonic, 
antimonious. 

Stib'-i-c6n-ite,  s.  [Lat.  stibium  =  antimony ; 
Gr.  KovCa  (konia)  =  oust,  and  suff.  -ite  (Jl/ift.).] 
Min. :  A  massive  compact  mineral,  occur- 
ring also  in  a  pulverulent  form.  Hardness, 
4  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  5"28  ;  lustre,  earthy  ;  colour, 
pale  yellow  to  yellowish-white.  An  analysis 
yielded:  oxygen,  19*54;  antimony,  75-83; 
water,  4*(33  =  100,  whicli  gives  the  formula 
bb04-(-  HO.    A  species  not  as  yet  well  defined. 

Stib-ine',  s,     [Eng.  stib(iian)  ;  -ine.l 

1.  Chem.  :  An  antimony  base,  formed  on  the 
type  of  ammonia,  NU4.  Tlius  SbHs  is  stibine, 
Slj(C2H5>3  is  f>X\\y\stibuie,  &c.    (Watts.) 

2.  Mill.:  [STiBNia-E], 

Btib-i-o-fer'-rite,  s.  [Pref.  stihio-,  and  Eng. 
ferrile.\ 

Min.  :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  coating 
stibuite  in  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 
Hardness,  4"0 ;  sp.  gr.  3"598 ;  lustre,  somewhat 
resinous  ;  colour,  yellow.  An  analysis  yielded  : 
antimonic  acid,  47'(iii;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
35-36;  water,  16-94  =  99-99. 

Btib-i-o-ga-le'-nite,  s.    [Pref.  stibio-,  and 

Eng.  gcdenite.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Bindheimite  (q.v.). 

stib-i-o-hex-ar-gen'-tite,  s.  [Pref.  stibio-; 
Gr.  €^  (hex)  —  six,  and  Eng.  argenlite.] 

Min. :  One  of  two  native  compounds  of 
antimony  and  silver,  the  other  being  stibio- 
triargentite  (q.v.).  Compos.  :  antimony  and 
silver,  witli  formula  Age^b-i.  Petersen  con- 
siders that  all  analyses  of  dyscrasite  (q.v.) 
indicate  mixtures  of  these  two  compounds. 

stib-i-6-tri-ar-gen'-tite,  s.    [Prefs.  stibio-, 

tri;  and  Eng.  argcntite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  consisting  of  antimony 
and  silver,   witli  formula  Ag3Sb2.      [Stibio- 

HF:XARaENTlTE.l 

stib''i-ous»  a.    [StibicI 

stib'-i-iim, «.    [Lat.]    [Antimony.] 

Stib'-lite,  s.  [Lat.  stib(ium),  and  Gr.  \ido^ 
(litkos)=-  a  stone  ;  Ger.  sliblith.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Stibiconite  (q.v.). 

stib'-nite,  stib-ine',  «.  [Lat.  stibium  = 
antimony  ;  Fr.  antiiiioine  sujfure  ;  Ger.  grau- 
spiessglamerz.} 

M-n. :  The  principal  ore  of  antimony. 
Crystallization,  orthorliombic  ;  crystals  being 
deeply  striated  luii^'itudinully.  Cleavage, 
prismatic,  very  distinct.  Hardness,  2-0  ;  sp. 
gr.  4*516;  lustre,  metallic  ;  colour  and  streak, 
lead  to  steel-gray.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  28*2  ; 
antimony,  71*8  =  100,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula  SboSg.  Occnrs  abundiintly  in 
many  places,  s'unetimes  in  beds  but  more 
frequently  in  veins. 

sti  -  bo' -  ni  -  um,  «.     [Eng.   stih(ium),   and 

(ammyjniuiii.] 

Chem. :  An  antimony-radicle  formed  on  the 
type  of  ammonium,  NH4.  Thus  Sb(C2H5)4 
is  tetrethyl-sUboniHj/i.    (Watts.) 

stic-ca'-do,  Stic  ca' -to,  s.    [ttal.] 

Music:  An  instrument  composed  of  pieces 


of  wood  of  graduated  lengths,  flat  at  tin 
bottom  and  rounded  at  the  top,  resting  ou  the 
edges  of  an  open  box,  and  tuned  t<i  a  dialoniQ 
scale.  The  tone  is  produced  by  striking  the 
pieces  of  wood  with  small  haid  balls  at  the 
end  iif  a  flexible  stick. 

"  Btich,  s.    [Or.  (m'xo?  (stichos)  =  a  row,  a  line, 
a  verse.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  verse,  of  wliatever  measure  or  number 
of  feet. 

2.  A  row  or  line  of  trees. 

IL  Hebrew  Literature  :  One  of  the  rhythmic 
lines  which  go  to  constitute  the  parallelism  in 
tlie  poetic  books  of  Scrijiture.  The  bonks  of 
Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Song  of  Soloman  are  thus  written  in  the 
oldest  known  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  poeti- 
cal passages  (like  Exod.  xv.  1-21)  in  the  his- 
tnric  books  are  still  so  printed  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  whence  they  have  been  transferred  to 
the  English  Revised  Version.  The  aiiange- 
nicnt  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  have  been 
introduced  by  the  sacred  writers  themselves. 
Snmetimes  prose  works  are  divided  intosticlis, 
consisting  either  of  a  cert-ain  number  of  wnjds 
or  clauses  se]>arated  by  their  sense.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  stichometrical  arrangement  per* 
vades  the  whole  Vulgate,  the  prose  as  well  as 
the  poetic  books ;  and  Josephns  considered 
that  his  works  were  composed  of  60,000  stichs. 

Bti-chsB'-iis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [Stich.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniiila;,  with  ten 
species,  peculiar  to  the  coasts  near  the  Arctic 
circle,  ranging  southwards  to  Japjin,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  They  are  small  hslies,  and  have 
tlie  body  elongate  and  covered  with  small 
scales,  sometimes  several  lateral  lines  ;  dorsal 
fin  of  spines  only. 

*Bticll'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  stich;  -ic.\  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  lines  or  verses;  consistmg  of 
lines  or  verses. 

Btich-id'-i-um  (pi.  stich  id'-i-a),  s.  [Mod. 

Lat.,  from  Gr.  oTi;^i5ioi'  ^stichidion),  diinin. 
from  o-Ti'^os  (stichos)  =  a  row,  a  line.] 

Bot.  (PL) :  The  pod-like  processes  contain- 
ing tetrasporcs  in  some  rose-spored  algse. 

Btich-o-,  pr^.  [Stich.]  Having  rod-like  pro- 
cesses. 

Btich -o-Chse'-ta,  s.  [Pref.  sticho-,  and  Gr. 
Xai-ni  (cluiite)=  long,  flowing  hair.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichida;,  with  one 
species,  Stichotricha  pediculi/ofTiiis  ,*  akin  tc 
Stichotricha  (q.v.),  but  separated  therefrom 
on  account  of  its  well-developed  anal  styles. 
Free  swimming  animals,  from  salt-water. 

*  Stich' -6-man-5y,  s.  [Gr.  o-Tt'xo?  (stichos)  = 
a  line,  a  verse,  and  navreia  (vianteia)  =  prO' 
phecy,  divination.]  Divination  by  lines  or 
passages  in  books  taken  at  hazard ;  biblio* 
manny. 

*  stich-6-met'-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  stichO' 
vietr(y)  ;  -ical.]  Of  or"  pertaining  to  sticho- 
nietry  ;  chaiacterized  by  stichs  or  lines. 

*  Btich-om'-e-trjr,  s.  [Gr.  o-ti'xos  (stichos)^ 
a  row,  a  line,  a  verse,  and  fjiirpoi'  (vmtron)  =  • 
measure.] 

1.  Measurement  or  length  of  books  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  number  of  verses  contained  in 
each  book.    [Stich,  II.] 

2.  A  division  of  the  text  of  books  into  lines 
acconuuodated  to  the  sense ;  a  practice  fol- 
lowed before  punctuation  was  adopted.   [Gno- 

MOMETRV.J 

stich'-o-xnyth,  s.      [Gr.  {mxofivOia  (sticho- 

vmthiti).^ 
Gk.  Flays :  A  conversation  in  alternate  lines 

stich- 6t'-rich-a,  s.  [Pref.  sticho-,  and  Gr. 
Opi$  (tkrix),  genit.  Tpt^o?  (^'■^c'tos)  =  hair.] 

Zool. :  A  geuus  of  Oxytriehidfe,  with  five 
species  from  salt  and  fresh-water.  Animal- 
cules elongate,  elastic,  and  cliangeable  in 
form,  often  excreting  and  inhabiliiig  a  mucil- 
aginous or  granular  sheath,  the  anterior  liaK 
of  the  body  when  protrudcMl  from  this  sheath 
usually  twisted  like  a  screw. 

stick.  *  steUe,  *  stlcke*  *  stike.  *  Btyke 

(pa.  t.  *  stuk,  "  stickcd,  stuck,  pa.  par.  *  stekci, 
*  stiken,  *  stoke,  'stoken,  stuck),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
stecan,  a  strong  verb  (pa.  t.  sttrc,  pa.  par. 
stfccii,  sfocen);  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  strken^ 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  joifrl ;  cat,  9ell.  choms.  ^hlxi.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon«  e^lst.    ph  —  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -|ion  =  sJiuiu   -cious,  -tioas»  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d^L 
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stick— Sticking 


to  jiierce,  stick  ()«.  t.  stnk,  pa.  par.  steken) ; 
Ger.  stechen  =  to  sting,  to  pierce,  stick,  stab 
(pa.  t.  stadi,  pa.  par.  gestocheu).  Also  A.S. 
«(iciaii,  a  weak  verb  (pa.  t.  stUxide) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  s'eA-eii=to  stick;  Icel.  stika  =  to 
drive  pill's  ;  Dan,  s(iUe=  to  stab  ;  8w.  stikka 
=  to  stub,  to  sting,  to  prick  ;  Ger.  stfcken 
=  to  stick,  to  set,  to  phnt.  Sting  is  a  nasal- 
ized, and  s(i(cJi  a  softened  form  ol  stick.] 

A.  Transitive : 

J.  OnUiiary  Language : 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  Instrument;  to 
gtab  with  a  weapon. 

••  You  were  best  (ficA  her,  ' 

Sti.tke^ft.  :  7'tro  Oentltmen,  L  L 

2.  To  cause  to  pierce  ;  to  thrust  in  so  as  to 
pierce  or  wound. 

•' Tbou  sHc*ese  a  dagger  in  me." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  feme*.  111.  1. 

8.  To  fasten  or  cause  to  remain  by  piercing ; 
to  thrust  in. 

"  A  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on." 

sfutkesp.  .■  J'ao  GentJemen.  li.  7. 

4.  To  fasten  or  attach  by  causing  to  adhere 
to  the  surface  :  as.  To  slict  a  stamp  on  a  letter. 
&  To  fasten  or  attach  in  any  manner. 
"  stick  yooi  rosemary  on  tliis  fair  coree." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  Jutii:t,  iv.  Gw 

&  To  fasten,  to  fix,  to  place,  to  settle,  to  set. 

"  I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her." 
Shakesp.  :  Alt's  Well  that  Ends  ff«n,  V.  8. 

7.  To  set ;  to  fix  in  ;  hence,  to  set  with 
Bonietliing  stuck  in  or  pointeii  ;  to  furnish  by 
inserting  in  the  sm-face  :  as.  To  sficA- a  cushion 
full  of  pins. 

8.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instrument :  as.  To 
ttick  an  apple  on  a  fork. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  PrtiU. :  To  compose  or  arrange  in  a 
comitosing-stick  ;  as.  To  stick  type. 

2.  Wootl-Kork. :  To  plane  as  the  mouldings 
on  sash-bars  and  rails. 

5.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cleave  or  adhere  to  the  surface,  as  by 
tenacity  or  attraction  ;  to  adhere. 

"  I  will  cause  the  fiah  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy 
icales,"— fzeti'ei  xxix.  4. 

2.  To  be  fastened  or  fixed  by  insertion,  or 
by  piercing,  or  by  being  thrust  in. 

"  Lucretia'B  gloye  wherein  her  needle  sticks." 

Shakesp.  :  liape  of  Lucrece,  317. 

3.  To  remain  or  continue  attached  naturally. 

"  Like  fruit  unripe  ttirks  on  the  tree." 

i^haketp. :  Bamlet.  iil.  3. 

4.  To  continue  where  attached  or  fastened. 

"There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  creaf 

Shukesp. .  A'iny  Johit,  u. 

6.  To  hold  fast  to  or  continue  in  any  posi- 
tion ;  to  adhere  closely  ;  to  abide. 

•■In  their  quarrela  they  i.roeeed  to  calling  names, 
tUI  they  light  upon  one  thai  la  sure  to  stick,  —btcift. 

6.  To  adhere  closely  in  friendship  and 
aft'ection. 

"Thera  is  ft  friend  that  tttcketh  olosar  than  A 
brother."— /"rorerfea  xviii.  24. 

7.  To  remain,  abide,  or  continue  in  a  place. 

"And  there  they  must  have  <(iic*.  till  famine  and 
desertion  had  ended  the  quarrel."—  tVarturton :  Dinne 
Legation,  bk.  i..  §  6. 

8.  To  be  hindered  from  proceeding  or 
making  progress;  to  be  restrained  from 
moving  foj  ward,  or  from  action  of  any  kind  ; 
to  be  arrested  in  a  cotU"se,  career,  motion, 
passage,  or  the  like. 

"  "Amen 

Stuck  in  my  throat."        Shakesp. ;  ^fact^eth,  IL  i. 

9.  To  be  brought  to  a  standstill ;  to  be 
embarrassed  or  puzzled. 

"A  truth  that  nobody..  .  sticks  it."— Locke :  Buman 
Understand.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  it 

*  10.  To  scruple,  to  hesitate. 

"Aristotle  stirkcd  not  to  affirm  that  the  world 
neither  began,  nor  yet  shall  end,"— Surait.-  Specuium 
Mundi.  ch.  i..  5  1. 

•  11,  To  cause  difficulty,  trouble,  or  em- 
barrassment. 

"This  ia  the  difficulty  that  sticks  with  the  mo^t 
reasonable  of  those  who,  from  conscience,  refuse  to 
Join  with  the  revolution."— Mc</(. 
^  (1)  To  stick  expresses  more  than  to  cteare: 
things  are  made  to  stick  either  by  incision 
Into  the  substance,  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  some  glutinous  matter  ;  they  are  made 
to  clam  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign 
body  :  what  sticks,  therefore,  becomes  so  fast 
Joined  as  to  render  the  bodies  inseparable  ; 
what  cleaves  is  less  tightly  bound,  and  more 
easily  seiarnble.  Two  pieces  of  clay  will 
etick  together  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
snbst.ince  in  the  two  parts  ;  laper  is  made  to 
slick  to  paper  by  means  of  glue :  the  tongue 


in  a  certain  state  will  cl&ive  to  the  roof.  Sfi'cfc 
is  seldtira  employed  in  the  moial  sense,  ex- 
cept in  familiar  and  inelegant  style  ;  cleave  is 
peculiarly  proper  in  the  moral  acce]«tation. 

(2)  For  the  ditference  between  to  stick  and 
toyiJ,  see  Fix. 

U  1.  To  slicJ:  hy : 

(1)  To  adhere  closely  to ;  to  be  constant  to ; 
to  support  steadily. 

'■  We  are  your  only  friends  :  stick  by  us.  and  we  wlU 
stick  by  you." — Davewtnt. 

'  (2)  To  be  troublesome  1  ly  adhering. 

"  I  am  satisfied  to  trine  away  my  time,  rather  than 
let  it  stick  by  uie."—Pope:  Letters. 

2.  To  stick  out : 

(1)  To  project ;  to  be  prominent. 

"His  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out."— Job 
xxidii.  21. 

(2)  To  hold  out ;  to  refuse  to  tre.it,  sur- 
render, or  come  to  terms:  as.  They  stuck  out 
for  a  rise  of  wiiges. 

3.  To  stick  to  : 

(1)  To  adhere  closely ;  to  be  constant  to  ; 
to  stick  by. 

(2)  To  be  persevering  in  holding  to,  <'r  in 
continuini;  at ;  to  abide  or  continue  firmly 
and  steadily  at. 

"  Two  gentlemen,  fishing  at  Aldermaaton,  stuck  to  It 
all  <lAy:'— Field.  Oct.  3,  1885. 

4.  To  Stick  up  : 

(1)  To  stand  on  end ;  to  assume  an  erect 
position  ;  to  stand  up  :  as.  His  hair  sticks  up. 

(2)  To  run  into  debt  for  ;  to  run  credit  for  : 
as.  To  stick  up  a  suit  of  clothes.    {Slang.) 

(3)  To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  cause  to  fail :  as, 
To  stick  lip  a  game. 

(4)  To  attack  and  plunder.  (Australian 
slang.) 

••  Having  attacked,  or  In  Anstiallan  phrase,  «fu't 
up  the  station,  and  made  prlaouera  of  all  the  in- 
mates, "—ietjure  Hour.  March.  18S6.  p.  192. 

5.  To  Stick  up  for:  To  maintain  the  cause 
of ;  to  fight  or  contend  for :  as,  To  stick  up /or 
one's  rights. 

*  6.  To  stick  upon  ; 

(1)  To  adhere  to  ;  to  stick  to. 

"  Proverbial  sentencea  are  fonned  into  a  verse, 
whereby  they  stick  upon  the  memory. '—  iVatfs. 

(2)  To  dwell  upon ;  not  to  give  up  ;  to 
stick  to. 

"The  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upon  It  with  UOuur  aud  thought."— i.oc*«. 

7.  To  stick  up  to: 

(1)  To  court.    (Colloq.) 

(2)  To  stand  up  to,  to  fight. 

Stick,  •  sticke,  s.    [A.S.  s(icca  =  a  stick,  a 
start',  a  stake;  Icel.  s(ito  =  a  stick,  a  yard 
measure.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  piece  of  wood  of  indefinite  size  and 
shape,  but  generally  long  and  rather  slender  ; 
a  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub  broken  or  cut  off ; 
a  piece  of  wood  chopped  for  burning,  or  cut 
for  any  purpose.     (Gou-er:  C.  A.,  v.) 

(2)  A  rod,  a  wand,  a  staff,  a  walking-stick. 

(3)  Anything  shaped  like  a  stick:  as,  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax. 

(4)  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument, 
which  penetrates  the  boily  ;  a  stub. 

(6)  The  number  of  twenty-five  eels ;  ten 
sticks  make  one  biud.    Called  also  a  Strike. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  perseveres  ;  one  who  sticlcs  to 
anything. 

(2)  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  awkward, 
incompetent,  or  stupid  person. 

"Agreat  actor  may  not  exhibit  himself  as  a 'ific*' 
(or  half  an  hour  together,  and  claim  to  redeeiu  hu 
fame  hy  a  few  matruificeut 'momenta.    —Dady  Tele- 
graph. July  13.  isaii. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Gun. ;  A  rammer  nsed  in  filling  car- 
tridges. 

2.  Printing: 

(1)  A  composing-stick  (q.v.).  A  stickful  is 
as  much  as  the  stick  will  hold,  and  the  matter 
is  then  lifted  and  placed  in  the  galley. 

(2)  Furniture  for  locking  up  a  forme  in  a 
chase  or  galley.  Known  according  to  posi- 
tion as  head-stick,  foot.-stick,  side-stick,  or 
gutter-stick,  the  latter  being  between  the 
payes. 

3.  Pyrotechnics:  The  slat  which  trails  be- 
hind a  rocket,  and  directs  its  flight. 


IT  (1)  Gold-slick,  Silver-stick:  (See  under 
Gold  and  Silver). 

(2)  To  beat  all  to  sticks:  To  completely 
surpass. 

(3)  To  go  to  sticks  and  staves:  To  go  to 
pieces,  to  be  ruined. 

*  (4)  To  stick  a  point :  To  settle  the  matter. 

stlck-and  groove,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  One  of  the  simplest  means  of 
producing  fire,  out  of  which  the  fire-drill 
(q.v.)  was  developed.  Till  recently  it  waa  in 
common  use  in  the  South  Pacific. 

"One  of  the  slmi'lest  machines  for  producing  flra 
fa  that  which  may  be  called  the  stick-aiid^ronvf.  A 
blunt-pointed  stick  Is  run  along  a  groove  of  Us  own 
mailing  In  a  piece  of  wnod  lying  on  the  ground.  .  .  . 
Jlr,  Darwin  says  that  the  very  light  wood  of  the 
inbitcus  tiliaceus  waa  nhme  used  for  the  purpose  in 
Tahiti.  A  native  would  produce  fire  with  it  in  a  few 
seconds."— Tlylor :  Early  Eiat.  Mankind  (ed.  1878), 
p.  237. 

Stick-chimney,  s.  A  chimney  made 
witli  sticks  laid  crosswise  and  plastered  \i  ith 
cU*^'  inside  and  out.  Common  in  the  Western 
States  of  America  in  log-cabins. 

Stick-insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  Phasmidie  (q.v.).  Called  also 
■Walking-sticks,  ilost  of  them  rcsinible 
sticks,  either  green  growing  twigs  or  brown 
and  withered  branches,  hence  their  popular 
names.    [Phyllium,  Leaf-insects.] 

Stick-lac,  s.    [Lac] 

stick  seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Echinospermum  (q.v.X 
stick-sling,  3. 

Anlhrop.:  The  simplest  and  earliest  form 
of  sling,  consisting  of  a  stick  split  for  a  short 
distiiice  down  one  end,  so  as  to  form  a  notch, 
in  which  the  stone  is  placed  ;  the  elasticity  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  stick,  which  are  kept 
asunder  by  the  stone,  retaining  it  there  until 
the  proper  moment  tor  its  discharge. 

Stick -a-dbre,  stick-a-dovc,  steck-a 

do,  s.'    [A  corruption  of  Lat.  (,/(os)  Slachadol, 
=  the  fiower  from  the  Stcechades  or  Hyerea 
Islands,  near  Marseilles.    (PrioT.)^ 
Bot. :  Lavandula  Stcechaa, 

8tick'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stick,  v. ;  -er.J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  stabs  or  sticka ; 
one  who  kills  ;  as,  a  pig-slicfcer. 

(2)  One  who  or  that  which  causes  to  stick 
or  adhere  :  as.  a  bill-sticker. 

(3)  Voting:  A  piece  of  paper  bearing  the 
name  of  a  favored  candidate,  prepared  with 
a  view  to  affixing  it  on  a  regular  ticket  in 
place  of  another  nominee,  who  is  thus  rejected 
by  the  voter.     Also  called  pasfer.     {U.S.) 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  An  article  or  commodity  which  does  not 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.    (Amer.) 

*  (2)  A  sharp  remark,  very  pointedly  made, 
and  calculated  to  silence  a  person  or  put  .him 
completely  down. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.  (PL):  The  arms  of  a  crank  axis 
employed  to  change  the  plane  and  diiection 
of  a  reciprocating  motion.  Fol  distinction 
the  arms  are  thus  named  when  they  act  by 
compression,  and  trackers  when  they  act  by 
tension.    The  axis  is  termed  a  roller. 

2.  Music ;  A  rod  connecting  the  far  end  of 
the  key  of  an  organ-manual  with  the  lever  by 
which  the  valve  is  opened,  to  allow  the  wind 
to  pass  from  the  chest  to  the  appropriate  pipe 
of  the  organ. 

Stick'-fiil,  s.     [Eng.  stick ;  ■fulV)-'i 
Print. :  (Stick,  s.,  II.  2.]. 

Stick-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.   sticky;  -ness.]    Ths 
quality  or  slate  of  being  sticky  ;  viscousnesa, 
gliitinousness,  tenacity,  adhesive  quality  or 
nature. 
stick'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Stick,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (S6e 
the  verli). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  (.PL):  The  sameas  STlCKlNO-PlECE(q.v.). 

2.  Carp.  :  The  act  of  running  or  striking  a 
moulding  with  a  moulding-plane. 

3.  Mining  :  A  narrow  vein  of  ore. 


ee.  ■wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  B»jP°*' 
or!  wore,  wolf;  wdrk;wh&.sdn:  mute,  cub.  cure,?mite,cur,rAle,  fall;  try.  Syrian,    te,  06  =  e;  ey-a;  qn-       . 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  t&U,  father:  we. 


stickit— stififening 
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sticking -piece,  s.  A  jnint  of  beef  cut 
from  the  neck  uf  tlie  ox ;  it  is  cousideied 
CoarsB  meat,  lit  only  for  gravy-beef  or  pies. 

•  stlcking-place,  s.  The  point  of  detcr- 
minatum.    (jSlu:tkt:sp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7.) 

Sticking  -  plaster,  t.  An  adhesive 
plaster  lor  closing  wuuiuls. 

Stlck'-it,  a.    [Stick,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

Stic  kit-minister,  s.  A  clerical  student 
or  probationer  ilis(]Uiililieil  for  the  ministerial 
office  from  imbecility  or  iiiniioral  coiuiuct; 
spec,  one  who  breaks  down  on  eiuleavourinj,' 
to  deliver  his  tlrst  sermon,  and  never  has  the 
courage  to  attempt  a  second.    (Scotch.) 

"  But,  alna  1  partly  from  his  nwn  bn^hfuhiess.  partly 
owing  to  A  stroiiK  a-ud  obvloua  disiioaitiuu  to  rialbility 
which  pervHileii  the  coiigregatlou  iipou  his  fli-st  at- 
tempt, ne  became  totally  iiicai  able  ol  procee<Uiig  in 
his  inteiuleU  disccmrse— gaaitfd,  grtiiiiod,  hiiieuualy 
Toltfd  his  eyea  till  the  concreEatiuii  thought  them 
fljiug  out  of  his  head— simttiie  Bible— stumbled  duwu 
the  t'ulult-staira,  tnunvlii'K  upon  the  old  womeu  wiio 
generally  t«li6  their  BtUiuu  there— and  waa  ever  after 
designated  a  Mtickit-minittgr."— Scott :  Quy  Mannei- 
ing,  cli.  U. 

•Stic'-kle,  v.f.&f.  [0.  Eng.s?igMe  =  toruIe.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Orig.  :  To  interfere,  as  seconds  were 
ftccustomed  to  do,  in  a  duel,  when  the  prin- 
cipals were  imagined  to  have  satisfied  the 
laws  of  lionour.  It  is  supposed  they  bore 
sticks,  wands,  or  sceptres,  as  symb'ds  of  their 
authority.  Sometimes  al-so,  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  they  fought  with  their  sticks. 

"The  same  angel  fin  Tasao].  when  hMf  of  the  Chris- 
tiana are  alve;uiy  killed,  and  all  the  re<(t  are  lu  a  fair 
wav  of  bijiug  rout«d,  a(ict/e«  Iwtwixt  tlie  remainders 
of  God's  liu3ta  and  the  race  of  fiends,  pulls  the  deviU 
backwiirds  by  the  tails,  and  drive*  them  from  their 
qnmry. "^Dryden:  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

2.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  the  other. 

3.  To  contend,  contest,  or  altereatf  per- 
tinacimisly  or  obstinately  on  iubullicient 
grounds;  to  stick  up  pertinaciously  or  ob- 
stinately for  some  trirte. 

'*  The  presbyter  and  independent, 
That  ttickle  which  shall  nmke  an  end  on't." 

Butler  :  f/nUitiras,  Ui.  2. 

4.  To  play  fast  and  loose  ;  to  pass  from  one 
•ide  to  the  other. 

B.  Trmis. :  To  intervene  in ;  to  part  the 
combatants  in  ;  to  arbitrate  in  or  between. 

Stic'-kle  (1),  s.     [A.S.  sticel  =  a  prickle,    a 
sting.]    A  prickle. 

•  Stickle-haired,  a.     Rough-haired. 

"  Their  dogs  .  .  .  that  serve  for  that  purpose  are 
tfickle-haired,  and  nut  unlike  to  the  Irish  gray- 
fa  ouude."—3(in(2^<  ;  Trat'di,  p.  76. 

8t£c'-kle  (2),  s.     lEtyra.  doubtful.]     A  rapid 
shallow  in  a  stream.    (Prov.) 

"The  easv  a'ii'kh-g.  which  may  occasionnlly  produce 

a  big  trout.''— rielU,  March  G,  lase. 

stic'-kle  back*  *  stik-kle-bag.  *  styk- 
yl-bak,  s.    [Eng.  stickle  (1),  s.,  and  back.] 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
species  of  GasternHteus  (q.v.).  The  Fifteen- 
spiued  Stickleliack,  lives  in  salt  or  brac.kisii 
water,  the  others  are  freshwater  fish  ;  and  all, 
th-'ugh  small  in  size,  are  active,  greedy,  and 
extremely  destructive  to  the  fry  of  otiier 
fishes.  Gtinther  (Study  of  Fishes,  p.  505) 
records  that  fact  that  a  young  Tliree-spined 
Stickleback  (G.  acnleatus)  the  common  Euro- 
pean species,  "  kept  in  an  aquarium,  devoured 
in  five  hours'  time  seventy-four  young  dace, 
which  were  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  of  the  thiiOiiiess  of  a  horse-hair.  Two 
days  after  it  swallowed  sixty-two,  and  would 
proliably  have  eaten  as  many  every  day  could 
they  have  been  procured."  In  the  breeding 
season  the  m.ile  Sticklebai-,k  constructs  a  nest, 
about  tliree  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep, 
of  stalks  of  grass  and  other  matters,  cemented 
together  with  mucus  which  exudes  from,  his 
ekin.  The  nest  is  barrel-shaped  and  baa 
apertures  at  each  end,  thus  peimitting  both 
ease  of  IngreKS  and  the  current  of  water 
needed  in  the  develupnieut  of  the  ova.  The 
nebt,  when  filled  with  eggs,  is  jealously  guarded 
by  the  male,  who  keeps  <iff  parasites  and  other 
fisb,  even  those  of  nuich  larger  size.  After  the 
eggs  are  hatched  the  male  takes  similar  active 
care  of  the  young;  keeping  them  within 
the  shelter  of  the  nest  till  large  enough  to  (are 
for  themselves. 

alio  -kler,  s.    [Eng.  stickl(e),  v. ;  -er.] 

•  1,  One  who  as  a  second  helped  to  separate 
combat;mt3  when  they  hatl  r.ui^ht  long  enough 
to  satisfy  what  were  deemed  to  be  the  claims 


of  honour  ;  a  second  to  a  duellist ;  an  umpire 
or  arbitiator  of  a  duel. 

"  But  Baslllus  riaing  hiinselt  came  to  part  them,  the 
ifii-kh-rs  authority  scarcely  able  to  pemuiide  choIerii;k 
luiircra;  uid  part  tbem  he  did."— Sidney.'  Arcadia. 
bk.  i. 

2.  An  obstinate  and  pertinacious  contender 
about  anything,  especially  a  thing  of  little  or 
no  consequence. 

"The  Euglishman— lu  him  own  country  prfnU'Kt  of 
all  jrdVJfc/era  for  the  corre<;t  thing  m  ruimout."— /■'it/<i, 
April  4,  1985. 

*  Stickler-like,  adv.  Like  an  arbitrator 
or  Uiui'ue  in  a  duel. 

"  Tlie  dragnn-wing  of  uight  o'erspreads  the  earth, 
And,  Mttckler-liko,  the  armies  su  pa  rates." 

Shakftp. :  TroUua  i  Cressida,  v.  9. 

*8tick'-liug,  s.  [Stickle  (1),  s.]  A  fish,  pro- 
bably the  stickleback  (q.v.).    (Prompt,  ran:) 

Btick'-Sr,  *stick-ie.  a,  [Eng.  stick,  v. ; -ft.] 
Having  the  quality  of  adhering  to  a  surface; 
adhesive,  viscous,  glutinous,  viscid,  tenacious. 

"  Herbs  of  strong  smell,  sod  with  a  atickie  stalke."— 
Bacon :  Jfat.  lint.,  S  sua. 

8tlC'-ta,  s.  [Or.  «Tt<Tds  (s(iA;(os)=  pricked, 
punctured.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Parmeliadse.  Lichens, 
some  of  them  very  larjje,  with  circular  while 
or  yellow  pits  on  the  underside,  whence  their 
generic  name.  They  grow  on  trees,  and  some 
have  a  fi.shy  smell.  Sticfa  jynJnionaria,  or  j«^^ 
inonacea,  is  used  for  dyeing,  &c. 

Stic'-tic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stict(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic] 
Derived  fi'oni  Slicta  pulmoiiacea. 

stictic>acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  discovered  by  Enop  and 
Schneedermann  in  Sticta  pulvioiiacca.  It  has 
a  peculiar  bitter  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water  ami  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  boiling 
alc'hi'l,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids,  acetate 
of  lead,  and  silver  salts. 

stid.'-d.y»  s.    [Stitht.]    An  anvil,  a  stithy. 

* stie,  v.L     [A.S.  $tigan  =  tomonnt.]    Tosoar, 

to  mount. 

"  Here  and  there,  and  round  about  doth  tile." 

titifiuer:  F.  Q..  IV.  tx.  83. 

stieve,  a.    [Steeve.] 

Stieve'-lS^,  adv.    [Steevely.] 

Stiff;  *stif»  *stifire,  ♦styf.  ''styff'e, 
*  Steve,  '  styve,  a.  &s.  [A.s.  stif;  cngn. 
with  Dut.  stijj  —  ■aXa'X,  hard,  rigid  ;  DaiL  sliv; 
Sw.  &tyf;  Ger.  steif.    Allied  to  sUi^.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  easily  flexible,  bent,  or  pliant;  not 
limber;  rigid. 

"  Where  stUT  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue. 
Of  those  »  ho  foui^ht,  and  spuke,  and  enng." 

.Scuff  :  hiamiioii.  i.    (iutrod.) 

2.  Not  liquid  or  fluid  ;  not  easily  yielding 
to  the  t'>uch ;  thick  and  tenacious ;  not  soft 
nor  hard. 

"  Mingling  with  that  oily  liquor,  they  were  whMly 
incnrpciiate,  and  uu  ^'rew  more  sfr^^aud  firm,  making 
but  one  auljBtauce."- Z>"ur»it(  .   Theory  of  the  Ej.rth. 

3.  Drawn  very  tight ;  tense. 

"This  said,  anotlier  arrow  forth  from  his  «?t^f  atriog 
heaeut"  Chapman:  Homer:  JliadvUi, 

4.  Not  easily  moved  ;  not  to  be  moved  with- 
out great  friction  or  exertion  ;  not  working  or 
moving  smoothly  or  easily  :  as,  a  stiff  joint. 

5.  Hard  to  work,  tough,  strong,  heavy  ;  as, 
a  stiff  soil 

6.  Not  natural,  smooth,  or  easy  ;  not  flow- 
ing or  graceful ;  cramped,  coustraiued  ;  not 
easy  in  action  or  movement. 

"  Your  composition  needs  not  l>e  at  all  the  ttiffcr. 
but  mav  he  the  freer,  fur  the  pains  thus  empluyt-d 
upiiii  it  —Seeker  :  A  CJtarge  to  the  Clergy  of  C<tnter- 
bury. 

7.  Rigidly  ceremonious,  formal,  precise, 
constrained,  afTected,  starched. 

"  The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talVative ;  the 
Ittli:uis  stiff,  c«remouioUB,  and  reserved."— Addison  .- 
Vn  Italy. 

*  8.  Not  easily  subdued  ;  firm  or  resolute  in 
resistance  or  I'erseverance;  obstinate,  stub- 
born, peitinaciuus. 

"  A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cauee, 
Bliff  to  defend  their  ho'^pitahle  laws." 

Dryden  :  Cymon  &  IpUigenia,  634. 

9.  Impetuous  in  motion,  strong,  violent. 

"  The  (^(^cr  gales 
Eiaeon  the  poop  and  fully  stretch  thesaila." 

Pope:  ffomt-r  :  Odyssey  iv.  is.!, 

10.  Strong  :  as,  a  s(i^  tumbler  of  punch. 
U.  Heavy,  costly  :  as,  He  paid  a  stiff  price 

tor  it.     (Slang.) 


V2.  Dear,  high-priced.     (Comm.  SUmg.) 

"  Yiirua  were   very  stiff.'— Dally  ChronicU,  Hard 

*  13.  Harsh,  grating,  disagreeable. 

"This  Imft^news." 
SJiakfsp. .  Antony  S  CToopntfxt,  L  t. 

14.  Severe,  hard,  strict :  as,  a  sfi/T  examina- 
tion.    (Culluq.) 

II.  Naut. :  Bearinga  pressof  canvas  without 
careening  :  as,  a  stiff  vessel.  (Opposed  to 
crank.) 

B.  Astubst.:  A  cadaver.     (Med.  Slang.) 

Stiff  bit,  8. 

Ho  mess :  Abitwitliout  a  joint,  like  a  snaffle; 
or  branches,  like  a  curb-bit. 

*stiff-bome,  a.  Carried  on  with  un- 
pliant  constancy. 

"  Could  rcetraln 
The  stlffborne  action."    Shakesp. :  2  Henry  T.,  L  L 

*  Stiff-grit,  a.     Obstinate. 

"stiff  hcartedt  a.  Obstinate,  stubborn, 
contumacious. 

"They  are  impudeut  children,  and  »t  iff-hearUd.'— 
Ezckiel  iL  4. 

stiff-aeck,  «. 

PatboL  :  A  kind  of  rheumatism,  generally 
produced  by  sitting  in  a  draught.  The 
muscles  of  the  neck  become  very  painful,  and 
to  relax  them  the  patient  bends  the  head  to 
the  atlected  side.  Tlie  muscles  in  consequence 
become  rigid,  whence  the  name  Stiff-  or  Wry- 
neck. 

stiff-necked,  o.  Stubborn,  obstinate, 
contmuacious. 

"This  people  isA stiff-necked peoi>\e.''—Exoil.xxx\L  9. 

stiff-neckedness,  $■  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  stiff-necked ;  obstinacy,  stub- 
bornness. 

Stiff-tailed  ducks,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Eiisniatura,  with  six 
species  from  America,  the  south-east  of 
Europe,  and  Africa.  The  tail-feathers  are 
narrow,  pointed,  and  extremely  rigid,  and  not 
covered  at  the  base  by  the  upper  tail-coverts. 

*Stiff,u.i.    [STiFF,a.]  To  be  stiff;  to  persevere. 

"  Dido  alTriglited  stift  also  iu  her  obstiiiat  onset," 
SCaiiyUurst:  Virgil;  .Eneid'iv.  f,W. 

stiff '-en,  *stifne,  v.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  stifna;  Dan. 
stivne  ;  Dut.  stijmn;  Ger.  steifen.\    IStifle.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  stiff  or  more  stiff;  to  malce  less 
pliant  or  flexible. 

*'  The  blast  that  whistlea  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles." 

Scott:  Mftrmion,  iv.    (Introd.) 

2.  To  inspissate;  to  make  more  thick  or 
viscous  :  as,  To  stiffen  paste. 

*  3.  To  make  torpid  ;  to  deprive  of  th« 
power  of  motion  ;  to  paralyze. 

"  Stifncd  with  tbeUke  dismay  was  Meuelaus  to." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  Iv. 

*4.  To  make  stubborn,  obstinate,  or  con- 
tmuacious. 

"The  man  .  .  .  who  U  settled  and  stiffened  In  vlca." 
— Barrow:  .'•iennorts,  vol.  til.,  eer.  16. 

5.  To  nntke  stiff,  constrained,  or  formal  in 
manners. 

"  And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  browi, 
W  hum  educatiou  stiffvits  into  titite. 

Cowper:  Tabic  Talk,  lH 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  stiff  or  stifler ;  to  become 
more  rigid  or  less  flexible. 

iting   toll    and    stiffening 
Byron :  Corsair,  U.  8. 

*  2.  To  become  more  thick  or  less  soft ;  to 
become  ins^issat^jd  ;  to  approach  to  hardness. 

*  3.  To  become  more  obstinate  or  stubborn ; 
to  grow  less  susceptive  of  impression  ;  to  bo- 
come  less  tender  or  yielding. 

"  Some  aoula  we  see 
Grow  bard  and  stiffen  with  adversity." 

Drydt-n.    (Todd). 

4.  To  become  violent,  strong,  or  impetuous; 
to  increase  in  strength  or  violence  ;  as,  A 
breeze  stiffens. 

5.  To  become  higher,  to  rise :    as,   Pricefl 

stiffen. 

stiff -en-er,  s.  [Eng.  stif--n;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  stiffens  ;  sin-cif.,  a  piece  of  stiff 
material  inside  a  neckcloth. 

stiff'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Stiffen.] 
A.  i'  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 


bSil,  \}6^ ;  p6htt  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  ^on  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -dle»  &c  ~  bel,  d^ 
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C*  ^s  sitbstantive: 

1.  The  act  of  making  stitf ;  the  state  of  be- 
coming stitf  or  stiller. 

2.  Something  used  to  make  a  substance  stiff 
or  more  stitf. 

stiffenlng-girder,  s.  A  truss  girder 
wliJi.-h  ^listrilmtes  tlie  weight  of  the  platfrnin 
and  loaii  upon  the  suspension-chain  and  pre- 
vents uiKlulatious. 

stitfenlng-order,  5.  A  custom-house 
wairant  by  which  ballast  or  heavy  goods  iiiny 
be  taken  on  board  before  the  wh<tle  inward 
cargo  is  discharged  to  prevent  the  vessel  be- 
coming too  light. 

Btlfif'-isli,  a.  fEng.  stif;  -isk.]  Somewhat 
stiff,  rather  stiff. 

"Thern  was  a  mther  itifflsh  south -easterly  wind 
blowing,  which  somewhat  militated  at^aiust  guud 
plhy."—Fieid,  ApriU,  1835. 

fltifiT-ly,  -stiffe-ly,  'stlf-ly.  "stlfe-ly, 
•  styi-liche.  *  styf-lyche,  adv.  [Eug. 
tif;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  stiff  manner;  rigidly,  inflexibly, 
strongly,  firmly. 

2.  Obstinately,  stubbornly,  unyieldingly, 
contumaciously. 

"  How  darcke  is  the  doctrine  of  them  that  say  ttiffly 
that  the  wurke  of  the  sHcraioetites  in  it  aelfe  (not  re- 
(eiritig  it  to  atvrie  vp  the  (jiith  of  the  i-rotmaes  an- 
nexed to  them)  ^oth  justifie.'— rj/ndoW  ;  Works,  p.  232, 

3.  In  a  formal,  cramped,  constrained,  or 
affected  manner  :  as.  To  act  stiffly. 

4.  Heavily,  expensively,  with  heavy  cost: 
as.  To  pay  sti_^y  for  an  article. 

stifT-ness,   *  stlff-nesse,  s,     [Eng.  stiff; 

-JUSS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stiff;  want 
of  I'liableness  ;  ri'Jiidity,  firmness  ;  that  quality 
or  state  of  a  substance  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  bend. 

"The  willow  bows  and  recoveni,  the  oak  Is  stnbboni 
and  inilexilile;  and  the  punishment  of  tha.i  atifnest  is 
one  branch  of  the  aWegory."—  L' Estrange. 

2.  A  state  between  hardness  and  softness  ; 
Bpis-;itnde,  viscidness. 

3.  Tension  ;  as,  the  stiffness  of  a  rope. 

4.  The  state  of  being  diffieult  to  move,  or  of 
not  moving  easily  or  smoothly. 

"It  mollitleth  the  stiffenetse  and  hardnease  of  the 
Blnewia."— />.  Holland  :  Plinv,  bk.  xx..  ch.  xx. 

*  5.  Obstinacy,  stubbornness,  contuma- 
Ciousness,  firmness. 

"  Firmness  or  ttiffnets  of  the  mind  is  not  from  ad- 
herence to  truth,  but  submlAsioQ  to  prejudice."— 
Locke.. 

6.  Formality  of  manner  ;  a  constrained, 
craripcd,  or  affected  maimer  :  as,  stiffness  of 
manners. 

7.  Affeeted  or  constrained  manner  or  style 
of  expri^ssion  or  writing  ;  absence  or  want  of 
natural  ease,  simplicity,  and  grace. 

"Yet  you  would  think  me  very  ridiculous,  if  I 
should  accuse  the  stubKornnesa  of  blank  veme  for  this, 
and  not  ruther  the  tdfneit  of  the  poet" — Dryden: 
A'ssai/  on  DranuUic  Pwsie. 

8.  Highness  of  price,  high  rate. 

"The  stifnfia  of  country  rat«3  also  tends  to  give 
firmness  to  the  attitude  of  staplers."— i^ui/tf   Jfeat, 

Sept.  28.  1885. 

Bti'-fle,  *sti-fll,  *8tie-fle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel. 
s(i^  =  to  dam  up,  to  block  up,  to  choke  ; 
Norw.  stivla  =  to  stop,  to  check  ;  stivia,  =  to 
stiffen;  stiva  (Dan.  siire)  =  to  stitlen  ;  Sw. 
styfva;  Hui,  stijven  ;  Ger.  siei/en  =  to  stiffen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  bloek  the  passage  of;  to  arrest  the 
free  action  or  passiige  of;  to  stop. 

"  Sighs  were  stijied  in  the  cries  of  blood." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metainort/hotet  vili. 

2.  To  kill  by  impeding  respiration,  as  by 
covering  the  mouth  or  nose,  by  introducing 
an  irrespimble  substance  into  the  Inngs,  or 
by  other  means;  to  suffocate  or  greatly  op- 
press by  foul  air  or  otherwise  ;  to  smother. 

"Within  a  while  amored  and  stiflt-d,  theyr  breath 
failinK,  tliei  gane  vp  to  God  their  innocent  soules  into 
the  luyes  of  heaueu."— 5*>  T.  More:  Worke*.  p.  66. 

H.  Figurativdy: 

1.  To  stop  the  passage  or  progress  of;  to 
deadi'n,  to  quench,  to  smother:  as,  To  stijle 
sound. 

2.  To  suppress  ;  to  keep  from  any  active 
manifestati'U  ;  to  keep  back  from  public 
notice  or  knowledge;  to  conceal,  to  repress, 
to  put  down. 

"  It  would  be  a  bad  dav  for  England  If  debate  were 
to  be  H'fied  and  iiiinoritiea  silenced."— S(.  James't 
Gazette,  be|it.  2:i.  1SS5. 


B.  IntTansitivt : 

•  1.  To  be  suffocated ;  to  perish  by  suffoca- 
tion or  strangulation. 

"  You  shall  st{/ie  in  your  own  report." 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  iL  4, 

2.  To  be  so  hot  and  close  as  almost  to  stifle. 
"  In  the  ttifiing  bosom  of  the  town." 

Cowper  :  Talk,  Iv.  768. 

Sti'-fle,  s.     [Prob.  connected  with  s()^(q.v.).] 

1.  Thejnintofa  horse  or  other  animal  next 
to  the  buttock,  and  coiresponding  to  the  knee 
in  man  ;  also  c;illed  the  Stitle-.jnint. 

"  He  has  rare  legs  and  feet,  granii  f-houl- 
ders,  but  he  is  t"0  straight  In  stijies  to 
ple:ise  us."— Field,  Sept.  i.  1B86. 

2.  A  disease  in  the  knee-pan  of  a 
horse  or  other  animal. 

8tlfle-bone»  s.  a  bone  in  the 
leg  of  a  n<irse,  corresponding  to  the 
knee-pan  in  man.  In  the  illustra- 
tion, a  is  the  femur  or  thigh-bone  ; 
6,  tlie  stifle-bone;  c,  the  tibia;  d, 
the  tarsus;  and  e,  the  metatarsus. 

Stifle-joint,  s.  The  same  as 
Stifle,  s.  1. 

stifle-sboe,  s. 

Farr. :  A  horseslioe  which  has  a  „,';  f'^  ^^ 
curved  bar  lieneath  it,  exjiosmg  a  of  horsk. 
rounded  surface  to  the  ground,  so 
as  to  give  it  an  insecure  foundation.  It  is 
pla<'ed  on  the  foot  of  the  sound  leg,  in  order 
to  induce  the  animal  to  throw  tlie  weight  of 
the  hind-quarters  ujion  the  foot  of  that  leg 
wltich  is  stitied,  that  is,  haa  a  luxated  or  weak 
stifle-joint, 

sti'-fied  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  sti,(J(f),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Suffering  from  or  aflected  with  stifle. 

Sti'-fler,  s.  [Eng.  sti_(l(e),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  stifles  ;  specifically,  in  military 
engineering,  a  small  mine  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrupting  the  operation  of  the 
enemy's  miners  ;  a  camouflet, 

sti^-mai  (pi.  stig'-mas;  stig'-ma-ta»  in 

senses  II.  1.  2.  4.),  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  o-Tty/xo 
(stiyjiia)  =  a  mark,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  mark  made  with  a  re<lhot  Iron;  a 
brand  impi'essed  on  slaves  and  otheis. 

(2)  A  small  red  speck  on  the  hiunan  skin, 
causing  no  elevation  of  the  cuticle  ;  a  natural 
mark  or  spr)t  on  the  skin. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  mark  of  infamy,  disgrace,  or 
reproach  whieh  attaches  to  a  person  on 
aceount  of  bad  conduct ;  a  slur. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  projecting  part  of  a  Graafian 
follicle  at  which  rupture  occurs. 

2.  Biol.(Pl.):  The  external  openings  of  the 
tracheal  apparatus  in  the  Inseeta  and 
Arachnida.  Applied  also  to  tlie  pores  of  the 
segmental  organs  of  Leeches,  and  to  tlie 
openings  by  which  the  pneumatocyst  com- 
municates with  the  exterior  in  some  of  the 
Pljysophoridje.     [Spir.acle.] 

3.  Bot. :  The  part  of  the  pistil  to  which  the 
pollen  is  aiiplied.  It  is  generally  situated  at 
the  ujiper  extremity  of  the  style.  It  is  a 
glandular  body,  destitute  of  epidermis,  and 
secretes  a  viscous  mateiial,  which  is  most 
almndant  at  the  perind  of  fecundation.  It  is 
sometimes  smooth,  at  other.-^  it  may  be  covered 
witli  j-apilhe  or  with  plumose  hairs,  or  it  may 
ha\e  around  it  an  induslum.  Mnrphologically 
viewed,  the  stigma  is  the  apex  of  the  carpellary 
leaf.  When  there  is  more  than  one  style,  each 
has  a  stigma;  when  there  are  several,  they 
may  coalesce  so  as  to  have  various  lubes  or 
divisions.  In  most  cases  the  stigma  is  thicker 
than  tlie  style.  It  varies  greatly  in  form,  and 
may  be  capitate,  penicillate,  plumose,  or 
feathery,  petaloid,  p<^Uate,  filiform,  or  papil- 
lose. Ill  some  cases  tlie  stigma  extends  tlown 
the  inner  face  of  the  style ;  it  is  then  called 
unilateral. 

4.  EccIps.  (PL) :  A  term  borrowed  from  Gal. 
vi.  17,  "I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  (Gr. 
oTi-y/iaTa,  Vulg.  Stigmata)  of  the  Lord  Jesu'5," 
and  applied  by  eccliisiastical  writers  to  the 
marks  of  stigmatization  (q.v.).  St.  Paul  prob- 
ably took  his  metajilior  from  the  fa<;t  that 
pagan  soldiers  sometimes  branded  the  name 
of  their  general  on  some  part  of  their  body. 
(Light/oot,  in  Inc.).  No  writer  of  autliority 
lias  ever  maintained  that  the  stigmata  of  St. 
Piiul   were   aiiytliirig   more   than    the    actual 


marks  of  sufferings  inflicted  by  bis  perso* 

cuti)|-s  (Cor.  ii.  xi.  23-27). 

"In  a  work  on  the  su'-Ject  Dr.  Inil^ert'OoarbeTr* 
enunierntes  14S  iJei'Sijus,  twenty  men,  tlit»  rest  woinrn, 
who  are  stiited  to  Imve  received  the  stii/mata." — Ad<iu 
A  Arnold:  Cuch.  OicL,  p.  777. 

8 tig-mar -i-a,  s.  [Gr.  trriytia  {stigma)^ a 
mark.] 

Pakeobot. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  coal  plants, 
now  proved  by  actual  union  to  be  the  roots 
chiefly  of  Sigillaria,  but  in  some  cases  of 
Lepidodendroii.  Cylindrical,  trunk-like  bodies, 
often  more  or  less  compressed,  the  external 
surface  of  whir-h  is  covered  with  shallow  pits, 
sometimes  with  a  rootlet  projecting.  Very 
abundant  in  the  fireclay  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks,  the  old  snil  in  which  the  Sit;illari» 
grew.  The  common  sjiecies  is  iitigmaria  Jl- 
coides. 

8tig'-mak-ta,  s.  pi    [Stigma-] 

stig-mS-t-ic,  •  stig* -ma-tic,  *  stig-mit'- 
XCl£.  n.  &  s.  [Fr.  stiiiinatiqite,  frum  L;it.  stij/- 
vm.  genit.  stigmtiiis ;  Gr.  ariyfj.a{stigTna),geuit, 
tniyfxuTO^  {stiynuttos)  =  a  mark,.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Uiiiguage: 

1.  Marked  with  a  stigma ;  deformed. 

2.  Having  the  character  of  a  stiguia.     , 

"  The  muse  hatb  made  him  stigmatic  and  lame." 
T.  Heywood:  Truia  BntajiniotU 

*  3.  Disgraced,  infamous. 

II.  But. :  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  stigma, 

*  B*  As  substantiiJC  : 

1.  A  notorious  profligate  or  criminal  who 
has  been  branded  ;  one  wlio  bears  about  him 
the  marks  of  inlamy  or  shame. 

•'  Convaied  lilin  to  a  Justice,  where  one  swore 
He  had  t>eeu  branded  stigmatic  before." 

PhUomythie.    (1616;| 

2.  One  on  whom  nature  has  set  a  mark  of 
deformity. 

'*  Like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatic, 
Mark'd  by  thedadtiuies  to  be  avoided." 

Hhakesp. :  3  Ht-nry  Yt.,  ML  % 

*  8tig-m3,t'-io-al,  *  8tig-m^t'-io-all,  a. 

[Eng.  stigmatic;  -al.}    Stigmatic. 

"  Stigmaticat  in  making,  worse  In  mind." 

Shukeifi. :  Comedy  o/  Errors,  Iv.  % 

*  8tig-m&t'-ic-al-l3^,nrfi'.  [Eng.  stigmatical; 
■ly.]  With  a  stigma,  or  mark  of  shame  of 
deformity. 

"  If  you  spy  any  man  that  hatli  a  look, 
Stigmatically  dmwn,  like  to  »  fury  " 

iVunder  qf  a  Kingdom.     (1SS5.) 

stig-m^t'-ick,  a.  &  5.    [Stio-matic] 

8t£g'-ma-tist,  s.  [Stioma.1  One  on  whom 
stigmata,  or  tlie  marks  of  Christ's  wounds, 
are  said  to  be  supernaturally  impressed. 

8tig  -  ma  -  ti  -  za'-  tlon,  stig  -  ma  -tt~  9a'- 

tion,  s.     [Eng.  stigiiuUiz{e) ;  'atioii.] 

Ecdes.  &  Church  Hist.  :  The  appearance  or 
impression  of  counterparts  of  all  or  some  of 
the  wounds  received  by  Jesus  in  his  Passion, 
in  their  appropriate  positions  on  the  human 
body.  The  first  case  on  rerord,  and  the  most 
important,  is  that  of  St.  Fiancis  of  Assist, 
the  lounder  of  the  Franciscans.  It  is  said 
that,  while  the  saint  was  engaged  in  a  fast  of 
forty  days  on  Mount  Alvernus.  in  the  year 
1224,  a  crucified  seraph  witli  six  wings  ap- 
peared and  discoursed  to  him  of  heavenly 
things.  Francis  fiiinted,  and,  on  recovering 
consciousness,  found  himself  marked  with  the 
wounds  of  crucifixion  in  his  hands,  his  feet, 
and  right  side.  Thomas  k  Celana  and  St. 
Buonaventura  attested  the  case,  and  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  (1254-1261)  chiimed  to  have 
seen  the  stigmata  during  tlie  lifetime  of  St. 
Francis  and  after  his  death.  A  feast  of  the 
Stigmata  of  St.  Francis  is  ceh^brated  in  the 
Koman  Church  on  Sept.  17.  The  Donnnicana 
claimed  a  similar  di.stinctiim  fur  a  saint  of 
their  Order  (St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  1347-80), 
and  the  fart  of  her  stigmatization  is  recorded 
in  the  fifth  lection  of  the  otfii-e  of  her  feast 
(April  30)  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  She  is 
honoured  with  a  special  feast  in  her  own 
Order,  though  she  is  never  represented  in 
painting  or  sculpture  with  the  stigmata. 
Since  then  many  persons  have  claimed  to  have 
received  these  marks  of  divine  favour.  [See 
extract  under  Stigmata,  II.  4.]  There  is  an 
excellent  account  of  one  of  the  latest  cases — 
that  of  a  Btdgian  pe;isant  woman,  Louise 
Lateau — in  Maaiiillan's  Magazine,  April,  1871- 
Carpenter  (.VfJi^ii  rhiisinL.ed.  4tli,  4  541)  sees 
nothing  either  inciedibie  or  niiiaculous    in 
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these  cases.  *'  The  subjects  have  been  persons 
of  strongly  emotioiuil  tempeianient,  who  fell 
Into  a  stiite  of  profound  reverie,  in  wliich  their 
minds  were  wholly  engrossed  by  the  con- 
teioplatioii  of  tlieir  Saviour's  sutlt'rin^,  with 
an  intense  direction  of  their  synipathi-tic 
attention  to  his  Sfveral  wounds ;  and  the 
l>owerwliich  this  stite  of  mind  would  have  on 
the  local  action  of  the  corresponding  parts  of 
their  own  bodies  gives  a  detiuite  physiological 
rationale  for  what  some  pers-ms  accept  as 
genuine  miracles  and  others  repudiate  as  the 
tricks  of  imposture." 

"Sriijmatizatioii  Heeina  only  to  have  occurred  where 
theatiijject  had  wirnestly  and  liecisively  turuud  HWiiy 
from  tlie  world  and  its  pleasures.  hiuI  hiid  euiirncud 
Uie  Saviour  lii  ttie  fervour  uf  a  glowliii^  love:  but  it 
was  iievertliflesa  iiutau  eiidnwiiieiit  c><iiieiT»l  by  God, 
As  a  uheut^'Uieuoii,  permitted  rather  tlntii  caused  t>y 
bim.  It  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  ue^'ative  than  a 
positive  ertect  of  liia  divine  working,"— J/ cCfjntoc*  4 
strong:  Cyclop,  Bib.  Lit.,  ut.  1,'J26. 

sti^-ma-tize.  stig'-ma-ti^e,  v.t.  [Fr. 
stigmattser  ^=.Xo  brand  with  a  Imt  iron,  to 
defame  publii_-ly,  from  Gr.  <m.y^ia^i^lJJ  {stigma- 
tizo)  =  to  niark  or  brand,  from  ariyf^a  {stiyvta), 
genit.  oTtyuaTo^  (stigmatos)  =  a  maik,  a  prick, 
a  brand,  from  cm^w  {stizo)  =to  prick.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  brand  ;  to  uiark  with  a  brand  or 
stigma. 

"  fThey  had  more  need  some  of  them]  have  their 
cheeks  ifijmatized  with  a  liot  iron,  1  any,  some  of  onr 
Jes.ibfl  Is.  instead  of  painting,  if  they  « ere  well 
served  "—Burton  '  AnaU  Metancholy.  p.  470. 

2.  Fig. :  To  set  a  mark  of  dis;^'race  on ;  to 
attach  disgrace  or  infamy  to  ;  U%  brand,  to 
reproacli ;  to  hold  up  to  disgrace,  reproach, 
and  contempt. 

"  Stigmatized  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  lecrlslv 
turea3  a  twifher  of  doctrines  ao  servile  that  tbej  dis- 
gusted even  Tories."— Jf oca ufiz^  .-  Bisl.  Etig,.  ch,  xix. 

Btig'-ma-tized,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Stigmatize.] 

A.  As  pit.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  (uijective : 

1.  Marked  with  a  stigma;  branded  vitb 
disgrace. 

2.  Resembling  stigmata  :  as,  the  stigvialized 
dots  on  the  skin  in  measles. 

■tig-ma-toph'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  a-Tiytia  (stigma), 
genit.  uriyixaTo^  {stigmatos),  andi^opos  (phoros) 
=  bearing.]     [Stioma.J 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Syngnathina  (q.v.), 
from  the  Australian  seas. 

■tig-ma- topU' -or- US,  s.   [STiaMATopHORA.] 
Bot. :  The  part  of  the  style  of  composites 
which  bears  the  stigmata. 

Stig'-ma-tose*  a.    [Gr.  tniytia  (stigma),  genit. 
cTtyiu.aT05  (stigmatos);  Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 
Botany: 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  stigma ;  stigraatlc. 

2,  Having  tlie  stigma  long  and  lateral  or 
on  one  side  of  the  style.    (Paxtoii.) 

stig-ma-to-ste'-mon,  s.     [Gr.  (rrCyna 

(stignui)l  genit.  oTt-y^iaTO?  (stigviatos)=.& 
mark,  and  a-n^umv  (stenion).^    [Stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  body  formed  by  the  union  of 
anthers  with  the  stigma. 

■tig'-mite,  *-  [Gr.  vriytia  (stigm(a)  —  a  spot ; 
flutr.  -ite  (Petrol.).;^ 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Brongniart  to  the 
porphyritic  varities  of  pitchstone  (q.v.). 

Btig-md-nd'-ta,  s.     [Gr.  o-ri'-ywa  (stigma)  =  a 
puncture,  and  fwro?  (iwtos)  =the  back.] 
Entom, :  The  typical  geuus  of  Stigmonotidae. 

Btig-mo-no'-tx-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stig- 
mon"t(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Tortricina.  Anterior 
wings  varying  in  length,  costa  regularly 
arched.  Larva  feeding  in  rolled  leaves  or 
between  united  leaves  or  under  bark,  or  on 
the  young  shoots  of  trees.  Species  widely 
distributed. 

•  0tig'-dn-d-man-9^,  5.  [Gr.  <rTiyu}v(stigdn), 
genit.  oTtyuJco?  (stigonos)  :=  one  who  marks, 
from  oTi'fu)  (stizo)  =  to  prick,  to  mark,  and 
Havrfia  (vianteta)  —  propliecy,  divination.] 
Divination  by  writing  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

*Stlke,  v.t.     [Stick,  v.] 

8tik~pUe,  stlk-pyle,  ».  [a.S.  stician  =  to 
pierce,  and  pile  =  a  pillow  (?).] 

Bot.  :  Erodium  dcutarium.  (BritUn  dt 
Holland.) 


8tfl-ig-in-a'-5e-se, ».  pi  (Mod.  Lat.  stilago, 
genit.  stilagin(is):  Lat.  fem.  pi. adj.  suff.  -acea:] 
Bot. :  Antidesiiia-ls ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exngens,  alliance  Urticalrs,  Trees  or  shrubs, 
witli  simple  coriace(ms  alternate  leaves,  and 
twin  deciduous  stii>ules.  Flowers  minute, 
ill  axillary  scaly  spikes.  Flowers  unisexual, 
with  a  two-,  three-,  or  tive-i»arted  calyx,  and 
no  corolla.  Males,  stamens  two  or  more, 
arising  from  a  tumid  receptacle;  females  with 
a  three-  or  four-tuothed  sessile  stigma,  and  a 
one-  or  two-celled  ovary,  with  the  ovules  sus- 
pended in  pairs.  Fruit  drupaceous.  Found 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Mada^iascar.  Known 
genera  three,  species  about  twenty.  (LiiulUy.) 

stU-a'-go,  3.  [Lat.  stilus,  styhis  [Style], 
perhaps  with  reference  to  its  length,] 

Bot. :  The  typital  genus  of  Stilaginacere 
(q.v.),  not  sutfieiently  distinct  from  Anti- 
desina  (q.v.).  The  shinin<;,  subacid  fruit  r)f 
Stilago  Biniiiis  is  eaten.  Tlie  leaves  are  acid 
and  diaph'>retic  ;  the  young  ones  are  boiled 
witb  potherbs,  and  given  in  India  in  syphilis. 

8til'-ar,  a.  [Eng.  stil(e)(l).  s.  :  -or.]  Pertain- 
ing or  iielonging  to  the  stile  of  adiaL 

"  Laying  a  ruler  to  the  centre  ot  the  plane  and  to 
this  mark,  draw  a  Hue  for  the  ttilar  Uue    —Jiozon. 

Stil-ba' -56-39,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  stilb{e);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecE.] 

Bot.  :  Stilbids;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Gentianales.  Shrubs,  with 
rigid,  leathery,  narrow  leaves  in  wliorls, 
aiticulated  at  the  base,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  in  dense  spikes  at  the  point  of  the 
branches,  sessile,  each  with  three  bracts  at 
the  base.  Calyx  tubnlar,  campanulate,  limb 
five-cleft,  the  segments  equal,  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  the  limb  four-,  .rarely  five-parted, 
somewhat  tvro-lipped ;  st^imens  as  many  as 
the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  if  five,  then  one 
abortive  ;  ovary  superior,  with  two  cells,  each 
with  an  erect  ovule;  fruit  dry,  indehiscent. 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope.  Genera 
three,  species  seven. 

*  8til-ba'-9e-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stilb(um); 
Lat,  masc.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acei.] 

Bot.  :  An  obsolete  sub-order  of  Hypho- 
mycetous  Fnngals,  having  a  wart-shaped 
receptacle  composed  of  conjoined  filamentous 
or  hexagonal  cells  and  spores,  borne  singly  on 
the  apices  of  free  filaments.  Nine  British 
geneia  are  placed  under  it,  but  some  may  be 
immature  states  of  other  fungals.  They  grow 
on  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or 
on  bark  or  leathery  leaves. 

Stil'-be,5.  [Gr.  <ttiA/?»)  (stilbe)  =  a  lamp,  from 
CTTt'A^u)  {stilbo)  =  to  glitter,  to  shine  ] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbaceee  (q.v.). 
Flowers  in  strai^iht  tioweiing  spikes  ;  corolla 
lobes  narrow.  Known  species  four,  from  the 
Cape. 

8til'-bene»  8tiL'-bxn»  «.  [Eng.  o-tiA^ij  (s(i?be) 
=  lustre,  and  Eng.  he>i(zen)e.] 

Chem. :  C14H12  =  CfiHg-CH  CH'CeHg.  Pi- 
crainyl.  Toluylene.  Prepared  by  passing  tlie 
vapour  of  toluene  over  heated  plumbic  oxide, 
or  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  benzoic  alde- 
hyde. It  crystallizes  in  tidn,  coloniless  plates, 
having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  melts  at 
115°,  and  boils  at  306°.  Heated  with  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  dibenzyl. 

stilbene-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  C7H6O.  Laurent's  name  for  oil  of 
bitter  almonds. 

stUbene -peroxide,  s.    [Stilbods-acid.] 

Stil-be'-sic,  a.  [Gr.  cniK^rj  (stilbe)  =  lustre  ; 
s  connect.,  and  suff.  -ic.\  Derived  from  or 
containing  stilbene. 

stUbeaic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  C28Hio07(?).  Obtained  by  passing 
chhirine  gas  into  crude  bitter-almond  oil, 
pressing  the  product  between  paper,  and 
washing  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  in  inonoclinic  ptrisms,  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  bnt  solu- 
ble in  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  melts  at  105°. 

Std'-bi-a,  s.    [Stilbum.] 

EiUom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbidee  (q.v.). 

8tll'-bio,  a.    [Eng.  stilb(ene);  -ic.) 

Chem. :  A  term  sometimes  us*'d  as  a  syn- 
onym of  Beniilic  (q.v.). 


8ta'-bld.  8.    [Mod.  Lat.  ttilbe,  and  Gr.  «Idof 

(eidos)  —  form.) 

Bot.  (PL):  Lindlcy's  name  for  the  Stilbacea 
(q.v.). 

stU'-bi-dee.  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat  stilb(ia):  L«t 

fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  •id(e.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Thorftz 
smooth ;  abdomen  long,  smooth ;  antrfrior 
wings  narrow,  in  repose  forming  a  very  In- 
clined roof.  Larva  smooth,  witb  sixteen  legs, 
feeding  on  grasses.  Only  British  species, 
atilbiu  anoiiuila. 

Stil-bil'-lo,  a.     [Eng.  stilbyl;  •ic.]   [Stilbods.1 

8til'-bm,  s.    [Stilbeke.] 

stir -bite.  s.    [Gr.   <niK§ri  (stilbe)  =  lustre; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Mitf-eralogy : 

1.  An  orthorhnmbic  or  monoclinic  mineral 
belonging  to  the  group  of  zeolites.  Occurs 
commonly  in  sheaf-like  bundles  of  crystals, 
divergent,  also  globular.  Hardness,  3'.'j  to  4  ; 
sp.  gr.  2'094  to  2-205  ;  lustre  of  cleavage  face, 
pearly,  of  others  vitreous ;  colour,  white, 
yellow,  brown,  red  ;  transparmt  to  trans- 
lucent. Compos.:  silica,  574;  alumina,  lij*5; 
lime,  8*9;  water,  17*2  =  100.  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  tJSi02.Al.2O3,Ca0,6HO. 
Mostly  found  in  cavities  in  amygdaloidal 
basaltic  rocks,  but  sometimes  in  metalliferoufl 
veins,  also  in  fissures  in  granites  and  gneiss. 

2.  The  same  as  Heulandite  (q.v.) 

8til-bous,  a.    [Eng,  stilb(ic) ;  -ou3.]    Derived 
from  or  containing  stilbic  acid. 

stilbons-acld,  9. 

Chem. :  Ci6Hi20a  (?).  Stilbilic  acid.  A  com- 
pound formed  by  treating  bittei-  almond  oil 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
from  ether  in  monoclinic  prisms,  from  alcohol 
in  trimetric  prisms,  is  insohible  in  ammonia, 
and  melts  at  360°.  When  boiled  in  caustic 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and 
benzoic  hydi  ide. 

Stil'-biim,  s.  [Gr.  o-nA^d?  (stilbos)  =  glittering.) 

1,  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Stilbacei.  Re- 
ceptacle stalked  at  the  base,  capitate  or 
clavate  at  the  summit.  Varitdis  mildew-like 
fungals,  often  brightly  coloured,  on  decaying 
wood,  herbs,  &c. 

2,  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Chrysididae  (Q-v-) 
Stilbum  splerulidiim  is  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  blue  or  emerald,  often  with  the 
abdomen  golden  red.  It  occurs  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

8til'-byl,  s.     [Eng.  stilbiene);  -yl.] 

Chem. :  C14HU.  The  hypothetical  radical 
of  stilbene. 

Stile  (1),  s.    [Style  (1),  «.]    A  pin  set  on  the 

face  of  a  sun-dial  to  form  a  shadow. 


Stile  (2),  *  Style,  s.  [A.S.  stigel,  from  stiga% 
to  climb,  to  mount;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger. 
stigila  =  a  stile  ;  sligan  =  to  climb.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  step  orseries  of  steps,  ora 
frame  of  bars  and  steps  which  may  be  ascended 
or  descended  by  a  pedestrian  for  getting  over 
a  fence  or  wall,  but  stopping  the  passage  of 
horses,  cattle,  ikc. 

"  Did  you  not  aee  a  little  below  the))e  mountains  • 
$ti]e  tbiit  led  luto  a  meadow  on  the  left  hand  of  tba 
way  ?"— Buntf«n-   Pilgrim's  Pro-jre-u.  pt.  1. 

2.  Carp. :  One  of  the  vertical  bars  in  a 
wooden  fence,  as  of  a  door  or  sash.  In  the 
former  they  rei-eive  the  rails  aud  pauehi,  in 
the  latter  the  rails  and  bars. 

%  To  help  ox-er  a  stile.  To  help  a  lame  dog  over 
a  stile :  To  help  one  over  a  ditficulty ;  to  render 
assistance. 

8ti-let'-to,  sti-lette',  'ste-let-to,  ",stU- 
let-O,  s.  [It-ill.  stiktto  =^  a  little  dagger; 
dimin.  from  stilo  (O.  H-tI.  stitlo)  =  a  dagger,  a 
gnomon,  from  Lat.  stylum,  aceus.  of  stylus^ 
a  style  (q.v.),] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  the  forms  stiletto,  steletto,  arid 
stilleto): 

(1)  A  small  dagger  with  a  round,  pointed 
blade,  about  six  inches  long. 

"  Your  pocket-dagger,  yout  gti'.:*to.  out  with  Itl" 
Beaum-  i  FIft.  .-  Custom  of  tlu  CourUry.  L  1, 

(2)  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  eyelet* 
holes. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  j(^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  ^hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  eKpect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -^on*  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sloos  =  shds.  -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  dpi. 
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stiletto— stillness 


•2.  Fig.:  A  beard  trimmed  Into  a  sliarp, 
pointed  form. 

IL  Surgical  (0/ Oie  forrn  stiXette)  : 

1.  A  small,  sliarp-pointed  instrument  in- 
closed in  a  canula,  or  sheutli,  and  used  for 
making  openings  for  the  introduction  of  the 
saitl  canula  into  dropsical  tissues  or  cavities, 
into  tumours,  &c. 

2.  A  wire  placed  in  a  flexible  catheter  to 
give  it  the  required  form  and  rigidity. 

•sti-let'-to,  *sta-let'-6,  v.t.    [STiLErro,  s.] 
To  stub  or  kill  with  a  stiletto. 

"This  king  likewise  was  stVelloed  hy  a  rascal 
ToUry,  which  biui  been  enchanted  for  the  purpose."— 
Biu-oii;  Charge*  a^aiutt  If.  Talbot. 

8ti'-li~fer,  s.     [Lat.  stilus  =  &  stake,  a  pale, 
a  style,  and/ero  =  to  bear.] 

ZooL  :  The  typical  genus  of  StiliferidEe  (q.v.) 
(Tate),  a  genus"  of  Pvraniideilidie  (S.  P.  IVond- 
ward).  Shell  hyaline,  globular,  or  subulate, 
with  a  tapering  apex  ;  the  animal  with  slender 
cylindrical  tentacles,  having  at  their  outer 
bases  small  sessile  eyes  ;  foot  large.  Parasites, 
attached  to  the  spines  of  Sea-urchins  or  im- 
mersed iu  living  Star-fishes  and  Corals. 
Known  species  sixteen,  from  the  West  Indies, 
Britain,  the  Philippines,  Ice 

Bti-li-fSr'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  etilifer; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutt".  -idte.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Holostoraata,  separated 
by  Tate  from  the  PyramidellidEe. 

Btm  (1),  stUle,  *styUe.  v.t.    [a.s.  stiUaji, 

fiurasfj//e  =  still{a.);  eugn.  with  Dut.sfi/;eft  = 
to  be  still ;  stellen  =  to  place,  from  stal  =  a 
stall ;  Dan.  stlUe  =  to  still,  to  set,  to  place,  from 
staid,  stall  —  a  stall  ;  Sw.  stilla=  to  quiet, 
from  stall  —  a  place  ;  Ger.  stinen=  to  still; 
tiellen  —  to  place,  from  stall  =  a  place] 

1.  To  make  quiet,  to  stop,  as  motion  or 
agitation  ;  to  check,  to  restrain,  to  quiet,  to 
make  motionless. 

■•  Thou  nilest  the  raging  of  the  sea  :  when  the  warea 
thereof  Hjise  thou  xtillfsr  them."" Psahn  Ixxxlx.  9. 

•  2.  To  appease,  to  calm,  to  quiet,  to  lull, 
to  allay. 

•Til  walk. 
To  still  my  beatins  niimi." 

Shaki^p. :  Tempest,  iv.  L 

3.  To  make  silent,  to  silence,  to  bring  to 
Bilence. 

•'  "Tis  raerrv,  tia  merry,  in  good  green  wow), 
Thuugti  the  hiriia  Imve  stilled  their  siii^mg." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  14. 

"Still  (2),  v.t.ki.  [A  contr.  of  dhtil  (q.v.); 
in  sense  B.  directly  from  Lat.  stULo  =  to  fall 
in  drops.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  cause  to  fall  in  drops. 

2.  To  expel  spirit  from  liquor  hy  heat,  and 
condense  it  in  a  refrigerator  ;  to  distil. 

"The  knowledge  of  «(7/in?  ia  one  pretty  feat." 
Tusser:  Bwibatidry ;  May. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  fall  in  drops,  to  drop. 

"  From  her  fiiir  eves  wiping  the  dewy  wet 
Which  softly  stUd."        Speiiter:  F.  q.,  IV.  viL  35. 

Still,  *stiUe,  *styUe,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S. 
stille,  from  steal,  stid  ~  a  place,  station,  stall ; 
hence,  remaining  in  a  place,  fixed,  at  rest, 
still;  cogn.  with'Dut.  s^U  =  still;  Dan.  sUi^e; 
Sw.  stllla ;  Ger.  siilL]  [Still  (1),  v.\ 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  At  rest,  motionless. 

"  By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  aa 
ttill  aa  a  stoue." — Exodus  xv.  Vi. 

2.  Quiet,  calm  ;  undisturbed  by  noise  or 
ftgitatioo. 

"  At  «iK  midnight." 

Shakesp. .   3lerry  ITtrM,  iv.  4. 

3.  Uttering  no  sound  ;  silent,  noiseless. 

"  And  the  peiile  blauiyde  hem  that  thei  achulden  be 
atiUe.'—Wydtffe:  Matthew  xi. 

4.  Not  loud,  gentle,  low,  soft. 

"  After  the  fire  a  still  small  voice."— 1  Kings  rlt  12. 

5.  Not  sparkling  or  effervescent :  as,  still 
hock. 

•6.  Continual,  constant. 

"  Still  Ufle  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  HI.,  iv.  4. 

C  ^s  adverb: 

1.  Continually,  abidingly,  ever,  constantly. 

"  Like  itUt  pining  Tantalus  he  sita." 

Shiikesp.  :  fiape  o/  Lucrece,  858. 

2.  Ever;  in  future  no  less  than  now  or 
formerly. 

"  Hourly  joya  be  stiP  uiion  you  ! " 

Fhaketp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

3.  In  an  increasing  or  increased  degree  ;  even 
yet;    with    repeated  or  p  Ided   efforts;  even 


more,      ((iften  with    comparatives,    as    still 
more,  still  further,  &c.) 

"  The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  stiU  exceed." 
Shakesp,  :  iiapeof  Lucrax,  'ii% 

i.  To  this  time;  till  now;  yet;  now  no 
less  than  foimerly. 

'*  She  holds  them  prisoners  still.' 

SJuxkesp. :  Two  QeuUemeTU  It  4. 

5.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding  what  has 
happened  or  been  d')ne  ;  yet;  in  sjiite  of  all 
that  has  occurred  ;  all  the  same. 

"  They  fright  him,  but  he  still  pursues  his  fear." 
Shiikenp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  30B. 

6.  After  that ;  after  what  has  been  stated  ; 
in  continuance. 

*t  StiU  and  anon:  Ever  and  anon;  con- 
tiuualJj'. 

•'  StiU  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time," 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

*  C.  As  suhst.  :  Calm,  quiet,  stillness;  ab- 
sence of  noise,  agitation,  or  disturbance. 

"  All  things  passed  In  a  ttiU,'— Bacon  :  Bitt.  Eenry 

rii. 

*  stlll-blrtll,  s.  The  state  of  being  still- 
born ;  birth  of  a  lifeless  thing ;  an  abortion. 

Still-born,  a. 

1.  LU. :  Born  lifeless  ;  dead  at  the  birth. 

"Many  casualties  were  but  matter  of  seuse;  as, 
whether  a  child  were  abortive  or  tt ill-bom."— &rauTit : 
BilU  of  Mortality. 

2.  Fig.  :  Abortive,  unsuccessful. 

*  Still-closing,  a.  Always  uniting  or 
coalescing  again. 

••  TlM  ttCUitortnc  waten." 

Shakesp, .  Temp9tt.  Ul.  8. 

*  stlU-gadns,  &  Contlnoftlly  or  silently 
gazing. 

still-liunt,  s. 

1.  Noiseless  hunting  ;  stalking. 

2.  A  canvass,  especially  a  political  one,  cnr- 
ried  on  in  secret  or  unfairly.     {U.S.) 

still-Hunt,  v.i.    To  cany  on  a  still-hunt. 

still-hunter,  *.    One  who  etill-hunts. 
still-Ufo, «. 

Art:  A  terra  applied  to  that  class  of  pictures 
representing  fruit,  flowers,  groups  of  furni- 
ture, dead  game,  or  other  articles,  which 
generally  form  adjuncts  to  a  pictnre  only, 
and  none  of  which  have  animate  existence. 

*  still-peering,  a.  Motionless  in  appear- 
ance (?)  {Shakesp.  :  All's  iVell,  iii.  2.)  Many 
emendations  have  been  proposed. 

*  still-stand,  s.    A  halt,  a  stop,  a  stand. 

"  As  with  the  tide,  swell'd  up  unto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  still'Slaiid.  niniilni.'  neither  way. 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  I V..  iL  a 

*  still-vexed,  a.  In  a  state  of  continual 
agitation  or  disturbance. 

"  The  stUl-vez'd  Bermoothea."' 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  L  L 

Still,  s.    [Still  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  vessel  or  apparatus  employed  for  the 
distillation  of  liquids.  It  is  made  in  various 
forms  and  of  various  materials,  some  being 
very  simple,  whilst  others  are  elaborate  and 


SIMPLE   FORM   OF   STILL. 

complicated.  They  all  consist  essentially  of 
a  body  or  boiler  (a),  a  worm  (h)  enclosed  in  a 
refrigerator,  and  a  receiver  (c).  The  boay  is 
generally  made  in  two  parts :  the  pan  or 
copper  to  which  the  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
head  or  neck,  which  is  removable.  [Alembic, 
Distillation,  Retort.] 

"  On  the  2iat  I  ordered  the  still  to  be  fitted  to  the 

largest  copper,  which  held  about  sixty-four  gallons." 

—Cook:  Sicond  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  house  or  works  in  which  liquors  are 
distilled ;  a  distillery. 


still-burn,  v.t.     To  burn  in  the  process 
of  distillation  :  as,  To  still-hum  brandy. 

Still-house,  s.     A  distillery,  or  rather 
the  part  containing  the  still. 

Still-room,  s. 

1.  An  apartment  for  distilling;  adomestio 
laboriitory. 

2.  An  apartment  where  liquors,  preserves, 
and  the  like  are  kept. 

stiU'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.l 
A  low  stool  to  keep  cloths  off  the  floor  of  a 
bleachery, 

*  Btil-la'-tim,  adv.  [Lat,  from  stiUa=A 
drop.]    Drop  by  drop. 

*  stil-la-ti'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  stillatitius,  from 
stillattim,  sup.  of  s/ii^  =  to  diop;  stilla—a 
drop.]    Falling  in  drops  ;  drawn  by  a  stilL 

*  Bttll'-a-tor-y,  s.    [Still  (2).  v.] 

1.  An  alembic,  a  still,  a  vessel  fordistillatloU- 

"  Put  water  into  the  bottome  of  a  stillatory,  with 
the  neb  stopped."— Bticon  ,-  Nat.  Hist.,  $  27. 

2.  A  place  or  room  in  which  distillation  is 
performed  ;  a  laboratory,  a  still-room. 

"These  are  nature's  stUlatories.  In  whose  holhiw 
caverns  the  asceiitling  vapours  are  congealed  to  that 
universal  aqua  viix."—  More:  Antidote  against 
Atheism,  bk.  il.,  ch.  iii. 

*  Stille,  a.    [Still,  a,] 

still'-er,  s.    [Eng.  still  (1),  V. ;  -er.]    One  who 

stills  or  quiets. 

Still'-i-5ide,  s.  [Lat.  stilHcidium,  from  stilla 
=  a  di  op,  and  txido  =  to  fall ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
estillicidlo.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  succession  of  drops  ;  & 
continual  falling  in  drops. 

"  We  see  in  liquors,  the  thresdlnff  of  them  in  stBU- 
aides,  as  hath  beeu  said."— Bacoji;  Xat.  BUL.  §  293. 

2.  Law:  The  ri;:ht  to  have  the  rain  from 
one's  roof  to  drop  on  the  land  or  roof  of 
another. 

•stiU-i-cid'-i-oiis,  a.  [Stillicide.]  FaUing 
in  drops'. 

"Crystal  is  found  pometimes  Id  rocks,  and  in  some 

S laces  nut  unlike  the  stirious  or  stdiicidioas  deyitn- 
enceb  of  ice." — Browne:  Vulgar  Erroars,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  L 

*Still-i-9id'-i-iim,  s.    [Lat.] 
Law:  [Stillicide,  2]. 

Stll'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  stina  =  &  drop,  and 
/onjux  =  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a  drop. 
{Owen.) 

StiU'-ing  (1),  s.  [Still  (2),  v.]  The  act,  pro- 
cess, or  operation  of  distilling ;  distillation. 

Still'-ing  (2).  s,  [Low  Ger.  stdling,  from  Ger. 
stelUn  =  to  place,  to  set.]  A  stand  for  casks; 
a  stillion. 

stil-lin'-gi-a,  s.     [Named  after  Dr.  Benjamin 

Stillingrtcet '(1702-1771),  an  English  botanist, 
grandson  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet.J 

Bnt. :  A  genus  of  Hippomaneae.  Milky  trees 
or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  on  petioles 
which  have  two  glands  at  thf  apex  ;  flowers 
monoL-ious,  the  males  usually  in  crowded 
terminal  spikes,  with  a  bi-glandular  bract  at 
the  base  ;  calyx  cup-shaped  ;  stamens  two, 
with  their  fihiments  united  at  the  base  ;  female 
solitary;  calyx  tridentat*  or  trifid ;  Ptigmas 
three,  simple ;  ovary  three-celled,  three-seeded  ; 
fruit  capsular,  globose,  with  three  cells,  each 
one-seeded.  From  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
America.  Stillingia  sebifera  is  the  Chinese 
Tallow-tree  (q.v.).  The  root  of  S.  sylvatica  ie 
considered  in  Carolina  and  Florida  to  be  a 
remedy  for  syphilis. 

Still'-ldn  (i  as  y),  s.  [Still  (2),  v.]  The  same 
as  Stilling  (2). 

Stil-li-Ste-Sr'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  still iOigia)^ 
and  Eng.  stearic]    (See  def.  of  compound.) 

stillistearic-acid,  s. 

Ckem. :  Ci^H.^ioOs.  Bnrck's  namo  for  the 
fatty  acid  obtained  by  the  saponification  of 
Chinese  tallow. 

*  Still' -i-tor-y,  s.    [Stillatobt.] 

stiir-ness,  *  stil-nesse,  *  styl-nesse,  i. 

[Eng.  still,  a.  ;  -Jiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stat«  of  being  still ;  free- 
dom from  agitation,  disturbance,  or  noise; 
calm,  quiet,  silence. 

"Passing  and  repassing.  Iti  great  itiUneu  betwseo 
the  ships-  —Coot  .■  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v..  ch.  iv. 


late.  Cat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore.  W9lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ©y  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Freeil'iu  from  agitation  or  excitement: 
18,  the  sliUness  of  the  pa.sbiuii8. 

•3.  Haliitiml  silence  or  quiet;  taciturnity. 

**  111  peiii't,  there's  imttiliig  sx  becomes  a  man. 
As  modest ttiUittst and  liuniiiintv.  " 

aiiaJcesp.  :  Henry  V.,  lU,  L 

*Still'-6-lite,  5.     [Lat.  sdlla  =  a  drop,  and 
Gr.  At9u5  (^7/m»s)  =a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  siliceous  sinter  (geyser- 
ite). 

8till'-jr,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  still,  a. ;  -jf.] 
'A.  .-15  LulJ.  :  Still,  quiet. 
"  oft  iu  the  ttitii/  ulght."       Moore :  IrUk  Melattist. 
B,  As  aiiverb  : 

1.  Silently,  quietly ;  without  noise  or  dis- 
tur  bailee. 

"  From  camp  to  camp,   through  the  foul  womb  o< 
The  hum  o(  either  nnay  ititly  suunds."  [night, 

Shakisp.  :  Henry  V.,  iv.    (Cboruji.) 

2,  Quietly,  calmly,  geutly,  softly. 

"  Thua  miiidlesa  of  what  idle  men  will  say. 
He  takes  hia  own.  aiui  itill't  goes  liia  way." 

More:  Puilotophical  PoemM.    (1647.) 

•tilp-nom'-e-lane,  s.    [Gr.  <rTiknv6<;  (stUp- 

nos)  =  shining,  and  ^e'Aos  (nielas)  =  black.] 

Min. ;  Amineialoccun-ingas  foliated  i)lates, 
also  fibrous.  Hardness,  3"4 ;  sp.  gr.  276; 
lustre,  in  parts  pearly,  sometimes  sub-metal- 
lic ;  colour,  shades  itf  black,  yellowish  and 
greenish  bronze.  Compos.  :  a  hydnited  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  proto-  and  sesquioxides  of 
iron,  with  some  magnesia.  Found  iu  several 
places  associated  with  iron  ores. 

Btilp  -  no  -  81  -  der"  -  ite,  «.     [Gr.  tmAfn/os 

(s(('?p)ios)  =  shilling,  and  Eng.  si'Jei-ite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Limonite  (q.v.). 

•tut,  *  StUte.  •  Stylte,  s.  [Sw.  stylta.  .•  Pan. 
stylte;  Norw.  styUra=^  stilt;  Dan.  stylte  = 
to  walk  on  stilts,  to  stalk  ;  Dut.  stelt  =a  stilt; 
Ger.  stehe.  Allied  to  Eng.  sta'k  and  stale,  s.  ; 
Gr.  (tt^Atj  {sti'le)=&  column,  from  the  same 
root  as  stand  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  staff  or  pole  having  a  rest  for  the  foot, 
used  in  pairs,  to  raise  a  person  above  the 
ground  in  walking. 

(2)  The  handle  of  a  plough. 

•(3)  Applied  to  the  leg  of  a  heron  or  other 
long-legged  bird. 

'■  The  hernti,  and  such  like  fowl  that  live  on  fishes, 
walk  on  \ouii  »lUts  like  the  people  In  the  manthes." — 
More:  Agitinst  Atheism. 

"(4)  A  root  wliieh  rises  above  the  surface 
■rf  the  ground,  supporting  a  tree  above  it,  as 
:;ii  the  inangrove. 

'*  Neither  the  black  nor  white  mangrove  crow  towsr- 
tng  up  ftuiii  ttilts  ur  rising  roots,  as  the  red  duth  ;  but 
the  body  imniedUvteiy  under  the  grouud,  like  other 
tiees."— Z)am;j<er;  Voyagfa  {fiu.  ItiSS). 

2.  Fig. :  Conceit,  self-esteem,  bombast. 

"  Solemn  faice,  where  Ignurauce  in  xtUU  .  .  . 
With  panot  tongue  peiform'd  the  scholar's  part," 
Cowper :  Task,  li.  736. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.  £  Engin. :  One  of  a  set  of  piles 
forming  the  batk  for  the  sheet-piling  of  a 
starling. 

2.  Pottery :  A  small  piece  of  pottery  placed 
between  two  pieces  of  biscuit  ware  in  the 
gaggar  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  pieces. 

3.  Ornith.  :  The  Stilt-plnver  (q.v.). 
stUt-plover.  *  stllt-blrd,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Himantopiis  ca7uiidus  (or  melan-. 
optenis),  which  owes  ita  pojmlar  name  to  the 
great  length  of  its  legs,  which  are  about  twenty 
uiches  long. 

The  prevail-  r~^'^^_ 

ing  colors  uf 
plumage 
among  the 
stilts  art) 
black  and 
white, 
though  New 
Zealand  has 
a  pure  l>Iack 
species.  The 
Common 
Stilt  breeds  in 
the  nian^hes 
oftheRliuoe, 
and  is  com- 
mon in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  on  the  Lower  Danube  and 
the  shores  of  the  Black  iSea,  extending  into 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  male  is  abnnt  Ihiitpen 
inches  long,  greater  part  of  the  plumage  white, 


8TiLT-PI-uVEit. 


bac'  and  wing  deep  black  glossed  with  green  ; 
in  the  female  the  back  arnl  wings  are  brownish- 
black.  Collectively,  the  nauu'  is  applied  to 
two  genera:  lliiuautopus  aud  Recur virustra. 

*StDt,  V.t.     tSTILT,  s.] 

1,  Lit.  :  To  set  or  raise  on  stilts. 

"  ThiA  antic  prclU'le  of  grotesque  events. 
Where  dwarts  are  uftt-ii  utiltfd." 

I'dttus/ :  Aiuht  JhoughU.  vL  355. 

2.  Pig. :  To  raise,  to  excite,  to  stir  up. 

"It  tttkes  the  whirlpool  otagriieral  electimi  to  ffHt 
the  hbKid  uf  an  English  or  Scotch  voter."— Uaily  Teie- 
graph.  Jan.  lu,  1866. 

Stilt'~ed,  a.    (Eng.  stilt;  -ed.) 

1,  Lit, :  Raised  or  set  on  stilts. 

2.  Fig.  :  Bombastic,  pompous  ;  stiff  and  in- 
flated.   (Said  of  languagf.) 

It  is  a  fault,  no  longer  so  common  as  It  formerly 


vfut.   with   stuiy-writers, 
graph,  Aug,  2'J.  ifiss. 


stilted-axch* 


to  he  itiUed."—D'tih/   Tele- 


8  T  T  L  T  K  D    A  R  i '  n  K  S  . 
{From  Norwich  L'astie.) 


Arch. :  A  term 
applied  to  a  fnrin 
of  the  arch  which 
does  not  spring 
immediately  from 
the  imposts,  but 
from  a  vertical 
piece  of  niasnnry 
resting  on  them, 
so  as  to  give  the 
arch  an  appear- 
:ince  of  being  on 
stilts.  Arches  of 
this  kind  occur  frequently  in  all  the  medi- 
sevaJ  styles,  especially  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining a  uniform  heiglit  when  arches  of 
diflorent  widths  are  used  iu  the  same  range. 

*  Btilf-i-fSr,  v.t.  [Eng.  stilt;  i  connect.,  and 
suff.  -fy.]    To  raise,  as  on  stilts. 

"Cushioned  and  ttiltified  into  great  fat  giants."— 
Readc :  CI  fitter  i  Hearth,  ch.  liv. 

Stil'-ton,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  highly-esteemed, 
solid,  rich,  white  cheese,  originally  made  at 
Stilton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  now  chiefly 
made  in  Leicestershire. 

B.  As  subst. :  Stilton  cheese.     [A.] 

*  Stilt -f,  a.  [Eng.  stilt ;  -y.]  Stilted,  in- 
Hated,  pompous,  bombastic. 

Stime,  «.  [Cf.  A.S.  sHma=a^  gleam,  bright- 
ness.] A  glimpse,  a  glimmer;  the  slightest 
or  faintest  form  of  anytliing ;  the  slightest 
degree  imaginable  or  possible. 

sti'-mie,  s.    [Stijat,  s.] 

Stim'-part.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.l  The  eighth 
part  of  a  Winchester  bushel.    (Scotch.) 


Stim'-U-lant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stimnlavrS,  pr. 
jjar.  of  stiimUo  =  to  atiumlate  (q.v.);  Fr. 
stimulant.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  stimulate  ;  inciting, 
provoeative  ;  specif.,  in  medicine,  producing 
a  (quickly  ditfused  and  transient  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  strength  of  action  in  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

"The  solution  of  copper  In  the  nitrous  acid  is  the 
most  acrid  and  ttimulant  of  any  with  whlcti  we  are 
acquainted."— /"a/co  Her. 

B>  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  which  stimulates, 
incites,  or  provokes  ;  a  stimulus,  a  spur. 

"The frivolous  and  dissolutewho  reiURjned  required 
every  year  stronger  and  stronger  ttimulanti.  —Ma- 
cauUiy     Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  UL 

2.  Pharm.  (PL):  Agents  which  increase 
vital  action,  flrst  in  the  oi^an  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  next  in  the  system  generally. 
Stimulants  are  of  three  kinds,  stomachic, 
vascular,  and  spinal.  The  name  is  popularly 
restiicted  to  the  tirst  of  these,  which  act  upon 
the  stoiriach.  expelling  flatulence,  besides 
allaying  pain  and  spasm  of  the  intestines. 
Tliey  are  also  called  carminntives.  Examples  : 
ginger,  capsicum  and  chillies,  cardamoms, 
mustard,  pepper,  nutmeg,  &c.  Some  vascular 
stimulants  act  on  the  lieart  and  the  larger 
vessels,  others  on  the  smaller  ones.  Of  the 
first  are  free  ammonia,  alcohol  in  the  form  of 
britudy  or  wine,  camphor,  aromatics,  &r.  Of 
the  latter  are  acetate  of  ammonia,  guiacum, 
sassafras,  &c.  Spinal  stimulants  increase  tlie 
function  of  the  spinal  cord.     Examples  :  nux 


voiuica.  strychnia,  cantharides,  phosphorui, 
&c.     (Garrod.) 

atim'-u-lato,  v.t.  &  t.  [Lat.  stimutatiui,  pa. 
par.  of  stimuJo  =to  ju-ick  forwani,  to  stimu- 
late,  from  stimulus  (fur  j{(i(;niu/iw)  =  a  goad, 
from  the  same  root  as  sticl.-,  sling  ;  Fr.  stimu- 
lev;  Sp.  estimular;  Ital.  stiniolare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prick,  to  goad ;  hence,  to  rouse,  ani- 
mate, or  excite  to  action  or  t,'re;iter  exertion 
by  persuasion  or  some  powerful  motive ;  to 
spur  on,  to  incite,  to  urge  on. 

"  That  crisis  Would  have  iwralysed  the  facultlfflt  of  an 
ordinary  cnptiin  :  it  only  bmci-il  and  ttlmnlit/f/  tUuw 
ot  Luxemburg."— J/acau/(tj/.'  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  To  excite  or  arouse  greater  vitality  or 
keenness  in  ;  specif.,  iu  uiedicine,  to  produce 
a  quickly-ditfused  and  transient  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  strength  of  action  in  ;  to  ex- 
lite  the  or^MiiJc  action  of,  as  any  part  of  the 
animal  economy. 

B.  Iiiirans. :  To  act  as  a  stimulus  ;  to  goad 
or  urge  on  ;  to  instigate. 

"  Urg'd  by  the  itimiUatitig  goad. 
I  drag  the  cumbrous  waggon's  load." 

Qay :  Toa  Poor  AFan. 

Stim-n-la'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sttinu' 
laliunem,  accus.  o( stimnlatio,  from  stimulatiu, 
pa.  par.  of  stiviulo  ^  to  stimulate  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  stimulating  or 
exi-iting  ;  the  state  of  being  stimulated  ;  that 
which  stimulates  ;  a  stimulus. 

"The  secret  tfimufadon  of  vanity,  pride,  or  envy." 
—  tVafU:  On  the  Mind,  pt  L.  ch.  V. 

2.  Physiol. :  A  quickly  difl^used  and  transient 
increase  of  vital  energy. 

*  stim'-u-la-tive,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  stimulat(e); 
•  ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
stimulating. 

B.  As  s^ihst. :  That  which  stimulates  or 
rouses  into  more  vigorous  action  ;  a  stimulant, 
a  stimulus. 

"  So  many  stimttlntivet  to  such  a  spirit  rb  mtua.**— 
Richardton  :  ClarUsa,  i.  225. 

stun'-u-lar-tor,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  stima- 

lates. ' 

*  Stim'-U- la -tress,  5.  [Eng.  st,imuJnl(e); 
-ress.]    A  female  who  stimulates  or  incites. 

stim'-n-li,  s.  pi,    [Stimulus.] 

Stim'-U-lose,  a.    [LaL  stimulosus.] 
Bot. :  Covered  with  stings  or  stiinulL 

stlm'  -  u  -  lus  (pi.  stim'-u-li),  s.  [Lat.  =  a 
prick,  a  goad.]    [Stimulate.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  goad ;  hence,  that  which 
stimulates,  excites,  or  animates  to  action  or 
greater  exertion  ;  anything  that  rouses  or  ex- 
cites the  spirits  or  mind ;  an  incitement,  a 
spur. 

"  Its  Issue.  In  the  alwence  of  mercenary  or  monetary 
ttimufua,  was  stripped  of  aU  Its  attrat.'tioua.'*— ^>((ti|r 
Telegraph,  March  12.  1S87. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (PL):  Stinging-hairs  (q.V-X 

2.  Pharm. :  A  stimulant. 

Sti'-m^,  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Golf:  To  place  one's  ball  close  to  the  hole, 
and  exactly  in  a  line  between  the  hole  and 
tlie  adversary's  ball,  so  that  the  latter,  whose 
turn  it  is  to  play,  is  unable  to  make  the  hole 
without  toucliing  the  flrst  ball.  [Stivv.] 
"Kirk  once  more  ttimied  MacOregor."— /^Md,  Sept. 
4,  1S8& 

sti'-mj^.  sti'-mie.  s.    [Stimy,  v.) 

Golf:  The  position  of  a  ball  as  described 
under  the  verb. 

"  Doleman  .  .  .  laid  his  opponent  ft  dead  ttimU.'^ 
Field.  Sept.  4,  1886. 

*stinQli,  V.t.    [Stanch.] 

sting,  v.t.  &  i,  [A.S.  stingan  (pa.  t.  stang,  pa, 
par.  stvngen) ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  itinge;  8w. 
stinga;  lce\.  stinga.] 

A*  Transitive: 

I,  Literfdly : 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  sfinp;,  or  th« 
sharp-pointred  organ  with  which  cei"tain  ani- 
mals and  phmts  are  fuiuished  ;  to  poison  or 
goad  with  a  sting. 

2.  Applif'i  improperly  to  the  biting  of  a 
serpent  or  the  like  ;  to  bite. 

"  Anone  the  neders  gonne  her  for  to  tttna. 
And  she  her  death  recelueth  with  jfi-oif  cherft." 
dtiiucer:  Legend  qf  Oocd  Women;  CUi'lfatra, 


boil,  h6^;  po^t.  J6^l;  cat,  ^ell,  ehoms.  9IU11.  bencli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^lst.    -ing, 
"dao,  -tian  =  sli^n.   -Cloo.  -«ion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -^on  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  alius,   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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Sting— stink 


n.  Figuratii^ely : 

L  To  goad,  to  prick,  to  stimulate. 

2.  To  pain  acutely,  as  with  a  stiiig. 

"  Not  8O0U  provoked,  however  stun^  and  Uased." 
Cowper :  Charity,  428. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  use  as  a  sting ;  to  wound  with  a 
sting  ;  to  bite  as  a  serpent. 

"  Hft  t  it  buzzes  and  iitingt  like  a  hornet !" 

Long  fellow :  Golden  Legond,  vL 

2.  Fig. :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  bite. 
sting,  s.    [A.S.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  sting;  Icel.  stingr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Liinguage: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  The  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the  flesh. 

"  Killed  by  death's  ahiirp  ttiiuj." 

Shakeip. :  Complaint,  134. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  That  which  goads,  excites,  or  incites ; 
ft  goad,  a  spur,  a  stimulus. 

"They  never  worked  till  they  (elt  the  tttJig  ol 
hmiser.'—  ifacauliiff :  But.  Eng.,  ch,  vi 

(2)  Anything  which  gives  acute  pain. 

"  Slauder,  whose  sting  ia  sharper  than  the  sword' a. "" 
Shakeip. :  Winters  Tale.  il.  3. 

*(3)  That  which  constitutes  the  principal 
terror  and  pain.    (1  Corinthians  xv.  56.) 

(4)  The  biting,  sarcastic,  or  cutting  effect 
of  words  ;  the  point,  as  of  an  epigram. 

"  It  ie  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the 
■eeruing  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis."— Or^rfen. 
{Todd.) 

*(5)  An  impulse,  a  goad,  a  stimulus,  a  spur. 

"The  wanton  stings  and  motion  of  the  sense." 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measurt,  L  i. 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Bot. :  A  stinging  hair  (q. v.). 

2.  Entom. :  A  weapon  of  defence,  concealed 
within  the  abdomen  in  bees,  wasps.  &c.  [Acu- 
LEATA],  and  capable  of  exsertion,  or  forming 
part  of  the  last  joint  of  the  tail  in  scorpions. 
[Scorpion.]  The  sting  of  the  bee  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  a  simple  needle-shaped 
organ ;  but  the  microscope  shows  that  it  is 
formed  of  three  pieces :  a  short,  stout,  cylin- 
drico-conical  sheath  containing  two  sette,  or 
lancets,  one  edge  thickened  and  furnished 
with  teeth  direct  3d  backwards,  the  other  sharp 
and  cutting.  Thn  jioison  apparatus  consists 
of  two  gland ularelongjtted  sacs,  and  terminates 
by  one  or  two  excretory  duets.  Morphologi- 
cally viewed,  a  sting  is  an  altered  oviduct, 

%  The  term  sting  is  sometimes  inaccurately 
nsed  of  the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent,  and 
of  the  forked  tongue  of  snakes. 

"  Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  ifing." 
Drt/den:  Virgil :  Ed.  iii.  H5. 

fltlng  and  ling,  phr. 

1,  By  force  of  arms,  vi  et  armis.     (Scotch.) 

"  Unless  he  hnd  been  brought  there  tting  and  ling.' 
^&X>tt:  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

2.  Entirely,  completely. 
atlng-bull«  5. 

Ichlby.  :  A  popular  name  for  Trachimts 
draco,  from  the  painful  etlects  of  a  prick  from 
the  spines  of  the  dorsal  tin  and  of  the  oper- 
culum, which  are  supposed  to  be  sharp  enough 
to  pierce  a  bull's  hide.    (IJ'ood.) 

Sting-fish,  s. 

Ichlhy. :  Trachimts  tfijyera,  common  on  the 
Britisli  coasts.  Called  also  Otter-pike  and 
Lesser  Weever. 

sting-motli.  s. 

Entom.  :  Dorati/era  mtlnerans,  from  New 
South  Wales.  The  larva  is  furnished  with 
protuberances  on  the  head  and  on  the  tail, 
from  which  it  projects  slight  filaments,  capable 
of  piercing  the  skin  and  causing  painful 
wounds.     i_lVood.) 

Sting-nettle,  s.    [Nettle,  •.] 

stlng-ray,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Try- 
gonidae  (q.v.)  ;  specif..  Try goii  past inaca,  from 
trnpiral  seas.  The  tail  is  armed  in  its  middle 
porti'>n  with  a  sharp,  flattened  bony  spine, 
serrated  on  both  sides,  projecting  upwards 
and  backwards,  and  capable  of  inflicting  a 
very  severe  and  dangerous  wound. 

Sting-winkle,  s. 

Zool. ;  Murex  erinacetts.     [Murex,  1.] 

stin-ga-ree',  s.    [Stingray.] 

stihg'-er,  s.     (Eng.  sting,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  stings,  vexes,  or  gives  pain  ;  a 


heavy  blow.  Applied  to  the  sting  of  an  in- 
seet  [SriNO,  s.,  IX.],  and,  erroneously,  to  the 
forked  tongue  of  snakes. 

Sting'-l-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  stingy;  -ly.]  In  a 
stingy  manner ;  witli  mean  covet<msness  ; 
meanly,  covetously  ;  in  a  niggardly  manner. 

Sting'-i-ness,  3.  [Eng.  stingy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stingy;  meanness, 
covetousness,  niggardliness, 

"  To  make  amends  fur  hia  stinginess  in  the  matter." 
—Johnson  :  A'octes  Nottinghamica.  p.  19. 

Sting'-mg,  pr.  par.  Sc  a.     [Stino,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  veibX 

B,  ^s  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Piercing  with  or  as  with  a 
ating ;  causing  acute  pain  ;  sharp,  keen,  biting. 

"  He  wrapped  her  warm  In  his  eeamou's  coat. 
Against  the  stingina  blast" 

Long/elloio :   Wreck  of  th«  Hesperus. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  hairs  which  sting  the 
hand  that  touches  them.  Used  of  a  leaf,  a 
plant,  &c.     [Stimging-hair.] 

Stinging-bush,  s. 

Bot, :  Jatropha  stimulan$.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 
stinging-hair,  5. 

Bot.  (PL):  Sharp,  stiff  hairs,  containing  an 
acrid  fluid  which  is  injected  into  the  wound 
which  they  produce  ;  stimuli  (q.v.).  Example, 
tlie  nettle,  in  which  the  apex  is  expanded  into 
a  little  bulb,  which  is  broken  off  when  the 
sting  is  slightly  touched. 

stlnging-hymenoptera,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  Aculeata  (q.v.). 

Sting'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stinging;  -ly.]  In 
a  stinging  manner  ;  sharply,  keenly,  bitingly  ; 
with  biting  sarcasm. 

"But  who  ia  the  critic?  Disraeli  says,  stinffingly, 
"The  man  who  has  failed."  and  who  tries  to  avenge 
himself  upon  those  who  aucceed."— ifarpCT-'j  Maga- 
Zi?te,  July.  1886,  p.  311. 

Sting' -less,  •  sting-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  sting, 
s.  ;  -less.]  Having  no  sting;  destitute  of  a 
sting ;  innocuous. 

"  What  harm  can  there  he  io  a  stinglesse  snake?"— 
Bishop  Sail:  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Stin'-gO,  *  Styn-go,  s.  [From  sting,  v.,  in 
allusion  to  its  sharp,  biting  taste.]  Strong 
ale,  old  ale. 

"  Thys  Franklyn.  syrs,  he  hrewed  goode  ayle. 
And  he  called  it  rare  pooile  styngo." 

Barham:  Ingotdsby  Leg.;  St.  Dunstan. 

Btihg'-f  (1).  a.  [Eng.  sting,  v.  ;  -y.)  Having 
power  to  sting  or  produce  pain  ;  stinging. 

Sting'-j^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fsting ;  -y ;  cf.  swing  and 
swinge  ;  but  cf.  also  skinch  =  to  stint.] 

1.  Extremely  close-fisted  and  covetous ; 
meanly  avaricious,  niggardly,  miserly. 

"  No  little  art  ia  raade  use  of  to  persuade  them  (my 
MrvHuts)  that  I  am  stingy,  and  that  my  place  is  the 
worst  in  the  town.'— ffnoz:  Essay  166. 

*  2.  S&inty;  not  full  or  abundant:  as.  a 
stingy  harvest. 

stink,  *  stinck,  "•  stinke  (pa.  t.  stank,  *  sto7ik, 
stunk,  pa.  par.*  stonken,  stunk),  v.i.  &  t.  [AS. 
stincan  (pa.  t.  stanc,  stonCy  pa.  par.  stuncen) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  stinken;  Icel.  stokkva ;  Dan. 
stinke;  Sw.  stinka ;  Goth,  stiggkwan ;  Ger. 
Btinkcn.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  emit  an  oflensive  or  noisome 
smell ;  to  send  out  a  disgusting  odour. 

"  Exhale  oat  filthy  smoak  and  stinking  steams." 
Bishop  Ball :  Satires,  i.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  offensive ;  to  be  in  bad 
odour  or  reputation. 

"  Ful  soth  it  is  that  swiche  profered  service 
Stinketh."  Chancer:  C.  T.,  16,464. 

B.  Trans. :  To  annoy  with  an  offensive 
smell. 

Stink,  "  stinke,  *  stynke,  s.    [Stink,  v.] 

1.  A  strong,  offensive  smell ;  a  disgusting 
odour ;  a  stench. 

"They  are  the  most  contemptible  people,  und  have 
a  kind  of  fuUom  scent,  no  better  thjin  a  stink,  th.vt 
distin^iaheth  them  from  others."— HouieU :  Letters. 
bk,  i..  let.  14. 

2.  A  disagreeable  exposure.    (Slang.) 

stink-ball,  s.  A  combustible  prepara- 
tion, composed  of  pitch,  rosin,  nitre,  gun- 
powder, colopliony,  assaftetida,  sulphur,  &c. 
It  emits  a  suffocating  smoke  and  smell,  and  is 
thrown  among  working  parties,  or  on  an 
enemy's  deck  at  close  quarters.  Still  used  by 
the  Chinese  and  Malay  pirates. 


stink-stone,  s. 

Min.  :  A  bituminous  limestone  which  givM 
oft' a  fetid  odour  when  struck. 

Stink-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Viburnum  Opulus.  So  called  because 
the  wood,  when  green,  and  the  fruit,  wheD 
kept  too  long,  emit  an  unpleasant  odour. 

Stink-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Oreodaphne,  and  spec.  (1) 
Oreodaphne  buUatn  :  (2)  Fcetidia  mauritianaj 
(3)  Zieria  macropkylla. 

Stink'-ard,  s.     [Eng,  stink;  -ard.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  mean,  paltry  fellow. 

*'  No  matter,  stinkards,  row."    Ben  Jonson  :  Voj/off*. 

2.  Zool.:  [Mydaus,  Teledu]. 

Stink'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stink;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  wltich  stinks ;  something  intended  to 
offend  by  the  foul  smell  ;  a  stinki>ot. 

"The  air  may  be  purified  by  burning  of  stlnkpotaor 
ttinkers  In  contagious  \&ues."—Barvei/. 

stink' -horn,  5.  [Eng.  s(mt,  and  ftom.  Named 
from  its  shape  and  from  its  oflensive  odour. 
(Prim:)} 
Bot. :  Phallus  iwpiuiicus. 

stink' -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stink,  v.] 
stinking-badger,  s.    [Mvdaus.] 
stinking-cedar,  s. 

Bot.  :  Torreya  taxifol  ia,  a  tree  from  Florida. 
So  called  because  it  has  a  strong  and  peculiar 
odour  when  burnt  or  bruised.  The  wood  is 
not  attacked  by  insects. 

Stinking -gladdon,  stlnking-glad- 
wyn,  s. 

Bot.  :  Iris  fcetidissima. 
stinking-horehound,  ». 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ballota,  and  spec.  Batlota 
nigra. 

Stinking-mayweed,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  nthemis  Cotula,  a  corymbosely 
branched  composite  plant,  with  glandular- 
dotted  leaves  ;  occurring  in  cultivated  fields 
in  Britain,  where  it  is  a  troublesome  weed. 
Watson  considers  it  a  colonist.  It  is  acrid 
and  emetic,  and  tlie  leaves  blister  the  twjid. 

Stinking-polecat,  s. 

Bot.  :  PhaUus  impudicns.    (Treas,  of  BoU) 
Stinking-vervain,  s 
Bot.  :  Petiveria  alliacea. 
Stinking-weed,  5. 
Bot.:  Cassia  occidentalis. 
Stinking-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Anagyris  fcetida ;  (2)  Cassia  oet^ 
dentalis. 

Stinking-yew.  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Torreya.  [Stinking-cedar.] 

stink' -ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  stinking  ;  -ly.)  In 
a  stinking  or  disgusting  manner ;  disgustingly. 

"Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  ia  a  life, 
So  stinkinqly  depend  \i\v.  ?  " 

Shakesp.  ■  Measure  far  Measure,  lU.  S. 

Stink'-pot,  s.     [Eug.  stink,  and  pot.] 

1.  A  vessel  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Malay 
pirates  to  throw  on  board  a  ship  to  suffocate 
the  crew. 

*  2.  A  vessel,  pot,  or  jar  full  of  stinking 
materials. 

*  3.  A  disinfectant. 

"The  air  may  be  nurifled  by  flres  of  pitch  barreli. 
especinlly  lu  close  places,  by  burning  of  &tinkp<ai.'^ 
Harvey. 

Stink'-trS'P,  s.  [Eng.  stink,  and  trap.]  A 
contrivance  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ettluvia 
from  the  openings  of  drains  ;  a  stench-trap. 

Stint,  (1)  *8tlnte,  *  stynt.  v.t.  &  L  [A.S. 
styn.tan=.\\t.,  to  make  dull,  hence  to  stop, 
from  s(WH(  =  duIl,  obtuse;  Icel.  stytta  =  to 
shorten,  from  s/7(»r  =  short,  stunted;  Sw. 
dial,  stynta^to  shorten,  from  s/i/7(^  =  small, 
short ;  Norw.  styitay  stutta  =  to  shorten,  from 
stvtt  =  short.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  stop ;  to  cause  to  stop ;  to  put  an 

end  to. 

■*  The  Reve  answered  and  saide.  Stint  thy  clappe." 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  8.144. 

*  2.  To  spare,  to  omit. 

■■  jM.mnt  thee  ou  the  wightest  steed  ;^ 
Spare  not  to  ipur,  nor  stint  to  ride." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  .Vijistrel.  L  M. 


fate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
AT.  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  i^te,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  o©  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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3.  To  restrain  witliin  certain  limits ;  to 
bound,  to  cotiliiie,  to  liuiit;  to  restrict  to  a 
■canty  allowance. 

"The  river,  stinted  in  its  supplies,  ran  nt  i\  very  low 
level."— CA<imicj-it'  Journal,  J  uly,  1879.  p.  a66. 

4.  To  serve.    (Said  of  mares.) 

"The  inAres  wtiul<i  have  ftMiled  and  been  ttiiit>U 
again.'— Field.  March  13,  1686. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  stop,  to  cease,  to  leave 
off. 

"But  I  will  never  stint,  nor  rest,  until  I  have  gut 
the  (ul  and  .*xact  Itnowledge  hereof."— A'ir  T.  More  : 
Utopia ;  OHes  to  Busitde. 

Btint(2),  v.t.  (Stent  (2),  s.]  To  assign  a  cer- 
tain task  or  labour  to,  on  the  comitletion  of 
which  tlie  person  employed  is  excused  for  the 
day  or  for  a  eeitiiiii  time. 

stiCnt  (1),  *  stynt.  s.    [Stint  (1).  v.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang. :  Limit,  bound,  restrietion. 

"Without  heing  ever  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or 
ttint."— Locke:  Human  i'nUeratand..  bk.  li.,  ch.  xiiL 

2.  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  several 
apecies  of  the  genus  Tringa  (q.v.).  The  Stint, 
or  Common  Stint  (T.  alpina),  is  known  also 
as  tlie  Dunlin  (q.v.),  Purre,  Churr,  Ox-bird, 
and  Sea-snipe.  Many  species  are  known  as 
Sandpipers.  Of  United  Stntos  species  may  be 
named  the  American  Stint  (7*.  miuntilUi),  and 
the  SuliUiry  Sandpiper  (T.  solitarius). 

"  In  the  Hou.sehold  Books  of  the  L'Eatrange  family, 
and  of  the  Duke  u(  Noitbumljerland,  .Stij/tli-s  seem  to 
have  varied  fruiu  a  dozeu  to  six  for  a  penny,  but 
aeveral  of  the  smaller  aiieeles  were  comprised  under 
tblB  name."—  FarreU :  Brit.  Bird*  (ed.  4th).  iiL  878. 

%  Common  without  Stint : 

Law:  An  unmeasured  rifiht  of  common 
lasting  all  the  year,  and  permitting  a  com- 
moner to  put  an  unlimited  number  of  cattle 
upon  the  common.  It  is  possible  in  law,  but 
/ery  rarely  exists,  being  ultimately  cut  short 
by  admeasurement  (q.v.). 

BtiDat(2),  s.  [Stint  (2),  v.]  A  quantity  as- 
signed ;  proportion ;  allotted  task  or  perform- 
ance. 

"Whilst  In  BirminRhftm  and  other  workhonsea 
able-bodied  men  were  required  to  pick  8  lb.  of  Iteateu 
or  4  lb.  of  unbeaten  oakum,  the  atinc  in  the  Wallsal 
workhouse  was  ooly  4  lb.  of  beaten." — Echo,  Jan.  27, 

* fltmt'-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  stint;  -an^x.}  Re- 
straint, stoppage,  stint. 

"I  HJiall  weep  without  any  stintance."— London 
Prodi'jal,  i.  X.    (1605.) 

St)[nt'-ed,  pa  par.  or  a.    [Stint  (1),  v.\ 

Stlnf -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stinted  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stinted. 

•  atint'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stint  (1),  V.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  stints. 

"  The  grent   hinderer  and  stinter   of    It" — South : 

Sar"to7is,  vul.  ii.,  ser.  a. 

Stint'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  stint  (1),  s.  ;  -ing.]  Stint, 
restriction. 

*fltint'-less,  a.  [Eng.  stint(l),  s. ;  -less.]  With- 
out stint ;  unstinted. 

"  The  stintless  tears  of  old  Herau'litus," 

Marstun,    ( \Yebiter,) 

■ti'-pa,  s.   [Gr.  <TTuin\  {stupe)  =  U>w.] 

Bot,  :  Feather-grass  ;  the  typical  genua  of 
Stipese  (q.v.).  Inflorescence  an  erect,  some- 
what contracted  panicle  ;  spikelets  one- 
flowered  ;  glumes  two,  membranaceous,  larger 
than  the  floret,  outer  one  involute,  with  a  very 
long,  twisted  awn,  which  hnally  separates  at 
a  joint  near  its  base.  Steudei  describes  104 
Bpecies.  They  are  widely  distributed,  but  are 
most  abundant  in  warm  countries.  Stipa 
pe/mata  is  the  Common  Feather-grass.  It  lias 
rigid,  setaceous,  grooved  leaves,  and  exceed- 
ingly long  awns,  feathery  at  the  point.  It  is 
very  ornamental  in  gardens  in  summer,  and 
if  gatheretl  before  the  seeds  are  ripe  it  retain.s 
its  long  feathery  awns,  and  is  sometimes  dyed 
of  various  colours  and  used  for  decorative 
purposes. 

stipe,  sti'-pes,   s.      [Lat.    stipes  =  a  log,  a 
stoL-k,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  petiole  of  a  fern. 

2.  The  stalk  supporting  the  pileus  of  a 
fangal. 

3.  The  caudex  of  an  endogen,  especially  of 
a  palm. 

8ti'-pe  SB,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  stip(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
feni.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -ea^j 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Grasses. 


sti'-pel,  s.    [SriPULE.l 

But.  {PI.):  Stipules  at  the  base  of  each 
leaflet  of  a  pinnated  leaf  in  addition  to  the 
two  at  the  base  of  the  conimou  petiole. 

Sti'-pend.  s.  [Lat.  stipemiium  (for  stippen- 
itiuni  or  stipipendiiun,  trom  slips,  genit. 
stipis  =  small  coin,  and  ;««(/"  =  to  weigh  out); 
Sp.  &  Port,  estipendio;  Ital.  stipendio.]  A 
periodical  payment  for  services  rendered;  an 
annual  salary  or  allowance,  especially  the 
income  of  an  ecclesiastical  benelice,  and  in  the 
Roman  Church  the  sum  which  a  priest  may 
demand  for  saying  mass  for  a  special  intention. 
In  Scotland,  a  term  applied  sj'ecilically  to  tlio 
provision  made  for  tlie  snpportof  the  parochial 
minister  of  the  Established  Church.  It  con- 
sists of  payments  made  in  money  or  grain,  or 
both,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  paiish,  and  the  state  of  the  free 
teinds,  or  of  any  other  fund  specially  set  apart 
for  the  purpt)se. 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  official  man  would 
have  been  well  paid  if  he  had  received  a  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  what  would  now  be  an  adequate  itipend."— 
Macauiay  r  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ui. 

*  Btl'-pend,  V.t.    [Stipend,  s.)    To  pay  by  a 

settled  stipend,  salary,  or  allowance. 

"  I,  air,  am  a  physician  ;  and  am  stipended  in  this 
island  to  be  so  tu  the  govertiours  of  It." — Shetton  : 
Don  iiuixote,  ch.  xlvii. 

*  sti-pen-dar'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  stipend; 
•arian.\  Mercenary,  hired ;  acting  from 
mercenary  motives;  stipendiary. 

•  Sti-pen-di-ar'-i-an,  a.   [Eng.  stipendiary; 

-on.]    Acting  from  mercenary  motives;  hired 
stipendiary. 

Stl-pen'-di-a-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stipendiarinst 
from  stipendiuiii  =  a  stipend  (q.v.) ;  Fr. 
stipendiaiTe.] 

A,  As  adj.:  Receiving  pay,  wages,  or  salary; 
performing  services  for  a  fixed  stipend  or 
salary. 

"  IVie  usual  pay  of  a  curate  or  of  a  ttipendiary 
parish  priest ''—,b'rnif^  .-  Wealth  <^IiatiQnt,\i)t..L,ch.  x. 

B.  As  sruhstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  One  who  performs  services  for  a  settled 
stipend,  payment,  or  allowance. 

"  If  thou  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary," 

Glover:  Leonidat,  vlii. 

2.  A  stipendiary  magistrate  (q.v.). 

"  IL  Lavj :  A  feudatory  who  owed  service 
to  his  lord. 

Stipendiary-estate,  s. 

Law :  A  feud  or  estate  granted  in  return  for 
services,  generally  of  a  military  kind. 

Stipendiary-magistrate,  s.  a  paid 
magistrate  acting  in  large  towns,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Home  Secretary  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown.    {English.) 

* sti~pen'-di-ate,t'.(.  [Stipend.]  loendow 
with  a  stipend  or  salary. 

•'Profeaiors  stipe>idi,ited  by  the  great  cardlnaL"— 
Evelyn  :  Diary,  Sept  14,  1664. 

•  Sti'-pend-leSS,  a.  [Eng.  stipend;  -less.] 
Having  no  stipend,  allowance,  or  compensa- 
tion. 

sti'-per-stone,  s.  [A.S.  stipe;  z  =  a  pillar  (?), 
and  Eng.  stone.] 

Geog.  {PI.) :  The  local  name  of  natural 
quartzose  eminences  forming  the  summits 
of  the  hills  flanking  the  mining  district  of 
Shelve,  at  heiglits  varying  froiQ  1,500  to  1,600 
feet.     {Murchison.) 

stiperstone-group,  s. 

GeoL  :  The  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian.    Called  also  the  Arenig  group. 

Sti'-pe^,  s.    [Stipe.] 

Stip'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  stipes,  genit.  stipitis=a, 
trunk,  and /ynHa=  form.] 

Bot. :  Having  an  unbranched  trunk  like 
that  of  an  endogenous  tree,  as  tlie  Papaw. 

Stip'-I-tate,  (I.  [Lat.  stipeSf  genit.  stipitis 
=  the  trunk  of  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  Elevated  on  a  stalk  which  is  neither  a 
petiole  nor  a  peduncle  ;  furnished  with  a  stipe. 

Stip'-ite,  s.  [Lat.  stip(es)  —  a  trunk  ;  suff. 
■ite  {Min.yl 

Min. :  A  variety  of  lignite  named  from 
the  fact  that  the  woody  texture  of  trunks  of 
trees  is  apj'arent. 


sti-pit'-i-form,  a.    IStipiform.] 
Bot.  :  Resembling  a  staik  or  stein. 

Stip'-ple,  v.t.    [Dut.  stippelen  =  to  speckle,  to 

ever  with  dots,  from  stipp€l=  &  speckle, 
dimin.  from  slip  =  a  point ;  Uut.  &  Ger.  stip- 
pen  =  to  make  dots  or  points ;  Out.  stip;  Low 
Ger.  stippe—  a  dot,  a  point.] 

1.  Engrav. :  To  engrave  by  means  of  dots, 
as  distinguished  from  engraving  in  lines. 

2.  Paint. :  To  paint  by  means  of  small 
touches  rather  than  by  broad  touches  oi 
washes. 

"  Those  who  colour  and  stipple  their  pictures  to  the 
semblance  of  hl^hty-tluiabed  miniatures."— /)aili/ 
Telegraph,  March  26,  1866. 

Stip'-ple.  stip'-pling,  s.  [Stipple,  v.]  A 
mode  of  engraving  in  imitation  of  ilialk  draw- 
ings, in  wliicli  the  ettVct  is  produced  by  dots 
instead  of  lines.  Each  dot,  when  magnifled, 
is,  however,  a  grouj)  of  smaller  ones.  Used 
also  of  painting  [Stipple,  v.  2.]. 

Stip'-pler,  5.  [Stipple,  f.]  An  artist's  brush, 
used  for  stippling.     [Stipple,  v,  2.] 

"  A  nippier  mmio  of  hog'fl  h&iT."—Casielt»  Technioat 
Educator,  pt  xi.,  p.  304. 

Stip'-pling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stipple,  v.] 
stippling- machine,  5. 

Metal-work. :  A  inacliine  or  tool  for  giving  a 
roughened,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  matted  surface 
to  metal  in  order  that  the  dead  jtortions  may 
form  a  foil  to  the  more  lustrous  ones. 

*  Stip' -tic,  a.  &  s.    [Styptic] 

8tip'-n-la  (pi.  stip'-n-laa),  s.    [STiPtiLE,3 

stip-n-la'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sli),  a.  [Eng. 
stip^d{e);  -axxous.] 

Bot.  :  Occupying  the  place  of  stipules,  aa 
the  prickles  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  in 
Paliurus  australis. 

8tip'-n-lar,  a.     [Eng.  stipul{e) ;  -ar.) 

Bot.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  standing  in  tb« 
place  of  stipules. 

stlpnlar-buds.  s.  pi 

Bot. :  A  bud  enveloped  by  the  stipules,  as 
are  those  of  the  Tulip-tree. 

Stip'-U-lar-i?,  a.     [Eng.  stipul{e) ;  -ary.] 
Bot. :  Relating  to  stipules  ;  stipular, 

stip'-u-late,  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  stipidatus.  pa, 
par.  of  stipular  ~  to  settle  an  agreement,  to 
bargain;  lit.  =  to  make  fast,  from  O.  Lat. 
stipulus  =  fast,  firm  ;  allied  to  stipes  —  a  post ; 
Fr.  stipuler;  Sp.  &  Port,  estipular ;  ItaL 
stipulare.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  make  a  bai^in,  agreement, 
or  covenant  with  any  person  or  persons  to  do 
or  to  forbear  to  do  any  thing  ;  to  bargaiu.  to 
contract,  to  make  terms.  (Often  followed 
by /or:  as.  To  stipulate  for  a  longer  time.) 

"The  parlies  stipulating  most  both  possess  tb* 
liberty  of  assent  and  refusaL"- Paley .'  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, bk.  iv.,  ch.  ill. 

B,  Trails. :    To    settle    by    agreement   or 

covenant :  to  arrange. 

"Those  articles  which  were  stipulated  in  tbell 
favour."— ^owe«  .■  Letters,  hk.  i.,  let  3U. 

8tip'-U-late,  a.     [Eng.  stipul{e);  -ate.] 
Bot. :  Having  stipules  on  it. 

Stiy'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Stipulate,  v.]  Agreed 
on,  contracted,  covenanted,  bargained  ;  deter- 
mined by  stipulation  :  as,  He  finished  the 
work  in  the  stipulated  time. 

stipulated'damage,  s. 

Law:  Liquidated  damage  (q.v.). 
Stip-U-la'-tlon,  s,      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stipula- 
tiunem,  accus.  of  stipulatio,  from  stipnlatus, 
pa.  par.  of  stipulor  =  to  stipulate  (q.v.)  ;  Sp. 
estipulacion ;  Ital.  stipidazione.] 
1,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  stipulating,  bargaining,  agree- 
ing, or  covenanting ;  a  bargaining,  contract- 
ing, or  agreeing. 

"  Vfithout  the  e-xpreSB  stipulation  of  any  other  con. 
dition." — Bp.  Ilorsley :  Sermons,  vol,  ili,.  ser.  42. 

2.  That  which  is  stipulated  or  agreed  on  ;  a 
contract  or  bargain ;  a  particular  article, 
item,  or  condition  in  a  contract  or  covenant. 

"  Being  obliged  under  the  same  laws  and  ttipuiO' 
tions."— Scott :  Christian  Life,  pt  ii..  ch.  vitl. 
IL  Technically: 
1,  Bot. :  The  situation  and  structure  of  the 

stipules. 


boil,  boy;  po^t,  jdwl.  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-Gian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^l* 
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2.  Law:  An  undertaking,  in  the  nature  of 
bail,  taken  in  the  Admiralty  Courts. 

Btip'-n-l^tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  stipulates, 
contmcts,  bargams,  or  covenants 

stip'-ule,  8tip'-u-la  (pi.  stip-u-lss),  s. 

[Lat.  stipula  =■  a  stalk,  stem,  or  blade  of  corn, 
dimiu.  from  stipes  (q.v.).j 

BoUuiy(PL): 

1.  Two  small  appendages,  generally  taper- 
ing at  the  end,  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
petiole  on  each  side,  and  generally  of  a  less 
firm  texture  than  the  petiole  it.self.  They 
eit'ier  adhere  to  the  base  of  the  petiole  or  are 
separate  ;  tbev  may  last  as  long  as  the  leaf, 
or  tall  off  before  it.  In  texture  they  may  be 
membranous,  leathery,  or  spiny ;  in  margin 
entire  or  laciniated.  Stipules  are  absent  iu 
exogeus  with  opposite  leaves,  in  some  with 
alternate  leaves,  aud  in  the  great  majority  of 
endogens.  Tiiey  are  probably  transformed 
leaves.     [Ochrea,  Reticulum.] 

t  2.  Appendages  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
in  Jungeniianniacese  and  Hepaticse. 

Btip'-Oled,  a.     [Eng.  stipul(e);  -ed.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  stipules,  or  leafy  ap- 
pendages. 

Stir,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  styrian  =  to  stir,  to  move ; 
allied  to  Icel.  styrr  =  stir,  disturbance  ;  Dut. 
storeii  =  to  disturb,  to  interrupt;  Sw.  stora ; 
Ger.  storeii  —  to  disturb  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  stoeren, 
$tdren  =  to  scatter,  to  destroy,  to  disturb.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  move  ;  to  cause  to  move  ;  to  cause  to 
change  place  in  any  way. 

"  He  could  uot  stir  his  pettitoes." 

Shakesp.  :  iVinter't  Tal«,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  agitate  ;  to  cause  the  particles  of,  as 
of  a  liquid,  to  change  places,  by  passing  some- 
thing through  it;  to  disturb. 

"My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountftiu  stirred' 

Shakesp.  :  TroUua  ±  Crestida,  ill.  a. 

3.  To  agitate ;  to  bring  into  debate  ;  to 
bring  forward,  to  moot,  to  start. 

'■  Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  iltrnotqueB- 
tions  of  J urisdictiou."— flticon. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  disturb. 

"  I  will  stir  him  strongly." 

Shaketp.      Henry  ml.,  ilL  % 

•5.  To  incite  to  action;  to  instigate,  to 
prompt,  to  stimulate. 

•'  Stirred  by  a  painted  t)eauty  to  hia  verse." 

Shaketp. .-  Sonnet  2L 

•6.  To  excite,  to  raise  ;  to  put  in  motion. 

"ToJfiramuttny  In  the  mildest  thoughts." 

Shaketp. :  Titut  Andronictu,  iv.  L 

•  7.  To  arouse,  to  awaken. 

'"Tis  time  to  gtir  him  from  his  trance."* 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrea,  L  L 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  one's  self;  to  change  posture, 
position,  or  place ;  to  go  or  pass  from  one 
place  to  another  in  any  way. 

'•  He  listened  to  the  soug. 
And  hardly  brenthed  or  stirred." 

LongfeUoa :  OoJiten  Legend,  IL 

2.  To  make  a  disturbing  or  agitating  mo- 
tion, as  in  liquid,  by  passing  something 
through  it 

3.  To  be  in  motion  ;  not  to  be  still ;  to 
bustle  about.    (Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Jvl.^  iii.  1.) 

•4.  To  be  roused  ;  to  be  agitated. 

"That  .  .  .  lor  which  the  peoj'le  stir' 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  lit  L 

5.  To  be  on  foot ;  to  exist,  to  occur,  to 
happen. 

"No  111  Inck  stirrinff 
But  what  lights  on  ray  shoulders." 

Shiikesp. :  Merchant  of  reniee,  lit  I. 

6.  To  become  the  object  of  notice  or  con- 
versation ;  to  be  on  foot. 

7.  To  be  already  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 

"  You  are  early  afirrinir." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  lit  2. 
^  To  stir  up: 

1.  To  excite  ;  to  put  or  bring  into  action ; 
to  start. 

■•  I  will  stir  up  In  England  some  black  storm," 

ahakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  I. 

2.  To  incite,  to  animate  ;  to  instigate  by  in- 
flaming passions. 

"  The  words  of  Judas  were  very  good,  and  able  to 
ttir  tliem  up  to  valour."— 2  Maccabees  xiv.  17. 

3.  To  quicken,  to  enhven;  to  make  more 
lively  or  \ngorous. 

"  The  use  of  the  passions  la  to  ttir  up  the  mind  and 
put  it  upon  action.  '—Adiliton. 

4.  To  disturb  :  as.  To  stir  up  the  sediments 
of  a  liquid. 


*  stir,  s.  [IceL  stijrr  =  »,  disturbance,  a  stir.] 
[briK,  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  motion  or  in  action  ; 
agitation,  tumult,  bustle,  noise. 

"Tliere  ia  uo  stir  or  milking  in  the  street^." 

Shaketp.  .•  Jutius  Cmsar,  L  8. 

2.  Public  disturbance  or  commotion  ;  tumul- 
tuous or  seditious  uproar. 

".What  halloiUK  aud  what  stir  Is  this  to.day  t " 

Shiikesp.  :  Two  Hentli-inen,  V.  4. 

3.  Agitation  of  thouglit ;  disturbance  of 
mind ;  excitement. 

"This  kind  of  writing  makes  an  an^y  ttir  iu  the 
blood  *>f  men."— Brt(.  (iaart.  lieoiew,  liU.  SIO.    (Wi.) 

Stir,  s.    [Seedef.]    Sir.    (Scotch.) 

"  I'm  seeking  for  service,  ttir."—&cott :  Old  MoT' 
tatUy,  ch.  viu. 

Stir'-a-bo^t,  s.  [Eng.  stir,  v.,  and  about.]  A 
dish  composed  of  oatmeal  and  water  boiled  to 
a  certain  consistency,  or  of  oatmeal  and  drip- 
ping mixed  together  and  stirred  about  in  a 
frying-pan. 

*  stir'-J-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  stiria  =  an  icicle.] 
Ornamented  witli  pendants  like  icicles. 

*  stir'-i-ous,  *  stir'-ri-ou3,  a.  [Lat.  stiria 
—  &n  icicle.]    Resembling  an  icicle  or  icicles. 

"Thestirious  or  stillicidious  depeudences  of  ice."— 
Browne:  I'uti^iir  Errourt,  bk.  U.,  ch.  L 

StirlE,  s.  [A.S.  styrc,  styric,  a  dimin.  of  steor 
=:a  steer.]  (Steer  (1),  s.]  A  young  steer  or 
heifer  between  one  and  two  years  old. 

"To  procure  restitution  in  inteffrum  of  every  ttirk 
aud  stot  that  the  cliief,  his  foref^itliers  aud  his  clau 
had  stolen." — Scott:   iVaoertey.  ch.  xv. 

*  Stir'-less,  n.  [Eng.  stir ;  -less.]  Still ;  with- 
out motion  ;  motionless. 

"  But  slleuce.  and  a  ttirlexs  breath 
Which  ueither  was  of  life  nor  death." 

Byron:  Prisoner  qf  Chillcm,  Ix. 

Stir'-ling-ite,  5.  [After  Stii-ling,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.] 

Min. :  (1)  The  same  as  R(KPPERiTE(q.v.) ; 
(2)  the  same  as  Stehlingite  (q.v.). 

*  stirp,  *  stirpe,  s.  [Lat.  stirps  =  a  Btock.] 
Race,  family,  generation,  stock. 

"  She  Is  sproQg  of  noble  ftirpe  and  high." 

Chaucer :  Coart  of  Lava. 

*  Stirp' ~i-cul-ture,  s.  [Lat.  stirps.  genit. 
stirjiis  —  a  stock,  and  Eng.  culture.]  The 
breeding  of  special  stocks  or  races. 

Stirps,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  stock.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  rare  or  permanent  variety,  as  the 
Red-cabbage.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Law :  The  person  from  whom  a  family  is 
descended  ;  family,  kindred. 

*  stir'-rage  (ag©  ^  ig).  «•  [Eng.  stir;  -age.] 
The  act  of  stirring  ;  stir. 

"Every  small  stirrage  waketil  them."  —  ffrantftfr .' 
On  Eccles.,  p.  320. 

Stir'-rer,  5.    [Eng.  stir,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stirs  or  is  in  motion. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  stirs  or  puts  in 
motion  ;  specif.,  an  instiuinent  to  keep  a  solu- 
tion or  the  like  from  settling,  or  to  mix  more 
completely  the  ingredients  of  a  mixture. 

3.  An  exciter,  inciter,  or  instigator. 
"These  uglie  stirrers  of  rebelliou."— Sir  J.  Cheke: 

Hurt  of  Sedition, 

4.  One  who  rises  in  the  morning. 

"  An  early  stirrer."— Shakesp.  :  2  Btmry  IV.,  IL  t. 

stirrer-up,  s.    An  inciter,  an  instigator. 

"An  industrious  <(irrer-up  of  doubta."— .dttertury  : 
Sermons,  vol.  iiL,  ser.  8. 

stir'-ring,  pr,  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Stir,  v.) 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

L  Being  constantly  in  motion  ;  bustling 
about ;  characterized  by  stir  or  bustle ;  active, 
energetic  ;  accustiiraed  to  a  busy  life. 

2.  Aniinating.rousing,  exciting,  stimulating. 

"  But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear. 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear  1 " 

Scott :  Jtokeby.  v.  2L 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  moving  or  setting  in  motion  ; 
the  state  of  being  in  motion. 

2.  Impulse,  stimulus,  prompting. 

"  It  feels  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire." 

Crubbe     Talcs  of  the  Sail,  vlil 

stir'-rup,  *  stir -op,  *  stir-rop,  *  stir- 
rope,  *  Sty-rop,  "  sty-rope,  .t.  [For  sty- 
rope,  ft"om  A.S.  stirdp,  siigrdp,  from  stigan  = 


to  climb,  to  mount,  and  rdp  =  a  rope,  the 
original  .stirrup  lieing  merely  a  rope  for  ninuut- 
ing  into  the  saddle  ;  O.  Dut.  stegel-retrji,  steegh- 
reep,  from  stijgeu  =■  to  mount,  and  reep  =  a 
rope;  Icel.  slig-reip.  from  stiya,  and  reip; 
Ger.  stegreif,  from  steigeii,  aud  rei/.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  leather  strap,  or  similar 
device,  suspended  from  a  saddle,  and  having 
at  its  lower  end  a  loop,  ring,  or  other  suitable 
appliance  for  recfiving  the  foot  of  the  rider, 
and  used  to  assist  him  in  mounting  a  horse,  as 
well  as  to  enable  him  to  sit  steadily  in  the 
saddle  while  riding,  and  also  to  relieve  him  by 
supporting  a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

"  Dundee  turned  rouud,  stood  up  In  liis  «(im</>«, 
and.  waving  his  hat,  invited  them  to  come  ou."— J/ac- 
aul'ty  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

^  Stirrups  were  not  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  in  the  second  century,  b.c,  the  liighwaya 
in  and  around  ancient  Rome  were  fitted  with 
stones  to  enable  horsemen  to  mount.  Stinups 
were  introduced  about  the  fifth  century,  but 
were  not  general  till  about  the  twelfth. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Carpentry  : 

(1)  A  device  for  holding  a  rafter-post  or 
strut  to  a  tie.  In  wooden  construction  it 
consists  of  a  wrought-iron  loop,  secured  by  a 
through  bolt  to  one  piece  and  embracing  the 
foot  of  the  other.  In  iron  framing  the  stirrup 
is  usually  wrought  on  the  tie. 

(2)  An  iron  strap  to  support  a  beam. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  band  or  strap  which  is  bent  around 
one  object  and  is  secui'ed  to  anotlier  by  its 
tangs  or  branches. 

('2)  The  iron  loop  or  clevis  by  which  the 
mill-saw  is  suspended  from  tlie  muley-head  or 
in  tlie  sash. 

3.  Naut. :  A  rope  with  an  eye  at  the  end 
for  supporting  a  foot-rojie  below  its  yard. 

4.  Shipbuitd.  :  A  plate  which  laps  on  each 
side  of  a  ve.ssel's  dead-wood  at  the  stem  oi 
steru,  and  bolts  through  aU. 

Stirrup-bar,  s. 

Saddlery :  The  part  of  a  saddle  to  which  the 
stirrup-strap  is  attached. 

Stirrup-cup,    stirrup-glass,    s.     A 

parting  glass  ot  liqmir  given  to  a  traveller 
wlien  lie  has  mounted  his  horse  aud  is  about 
to  leave. 

"  Lord  Mannlon's  bugles  blew  to  horse : 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  iu  cuurae." 

Scoit:  Harmion,  L  8L 

Stirrup-iron,  5. 

Saddl.  :  The  ring  suspended  from  a  saddle, 
and  in  which  the  foot  is  placed. 

stirrup -ladder,  s.  A  thatcher's  short 
ladder  wliiL-li  is  attached  to  the  roof  by  spikes. 

Stirrup-leather,  stirrup -strap,  s. 

Saddl. :  The  strap  by  which  the  stirrup  la 
attached  to  the  saddle. 

*  stirrup  -  oil«  s.  A  sound  thrashing 
(orig.  with  a  stirrup-leather). 


stirrup-piece,  s.  A  name  given  to  a 
piece  of  wood  nr  iron  in  framing,  by  which  any 
part  is  suspended  ;  a  vertical  or  inclined  tie. 

stirrup-strap,  s.    [Stirrup-leather.] 

Stirrup-verse,  s.  A  verse  at  parting. 
(HiUliweU.) 

Stir'-rup-less,  a.  [Eng.  stirrup : -less,]  With- 
out stirrups  ;  not  having  stirmps. 

"  The  equestrian  statue  of  Geoi^e  IV.  sitting  ati^ 
ruptess  on  a  spiritless  BX«ed."—DaUy  Telegraph,  jLtlf, 

25,  18S3. 

8tit9h,  V.t.  &  i.    [STncB, «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Languags: 

I.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  form  stitches  on ;  to  sew  In  such  ft 
manner  as  to  show  on  the  surface  a  continu- 
ous line  of  stitches. 

(2)  To  unite  together  by  sewing. 

"  Full  many  a  feather 
With  twine  of  thread  he  stitch'd  together." 

King :  Art  of  Lov. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  join,  to  unite,  to  repair,  to 
mend. 

"  It  is  in  your  hand  as  well  to  stitch  up  his  life  again, 
as  it  was  before  to  reut  it. "—Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

II.  Agric. :  To  form  into  ridges. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  practise  stitching  or  needl6» 
work  ;  to  sew. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  wo.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  mar£ne;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wglt  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  riile,  flail ;  try»  Syrian,    ce,  <e  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


stitch— stock 
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■tit^h,  *  Btlohe,  •  styche,  5.  [A.S.  .':(iV^  = 
a  iTiukin^  sensation,  from  s/icmft  — to  priek. 
CO  pii^rce,  to  stick  (q.v.) ;  Ger.  stick— a  prick, 
a  stitch,  from  stecheii  =  to  prick  ;  sticken  =  to 
•titch  ;  Dat.  stikken  ;  Sw.  sticka.] 
L  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  A  sliarp,  spasmodic  pain  in  the  side  ;  a 
shai-p  loail  pain. 

"It  tiiketb  awiiy  the  stUtJu-i  In  the  side."— P.  Bol- 
laiiit      I'liny,  bk.  xxi.,  th.  xix. 

•<2)  A  contortion  or  twist  ol  the  face. 

(3)  A  single  pass  of  a  needle  in  sewing. 
"There  are  four  sorts  of  atitc/i«»  meuttoued  by  the 

ftDcieiita.'  — H'wfHKiH  .'  Surgeri/.  bk.  v.,  cli.  i. 

(4)  A  single  turn  of  the  wool  or  thread 
round  a  needle  in  knitting  ;  a  link  of  thread  : 
as.  To  take  up  or  drop  a  stitch ;  to  cut  the 
stitches  of  a  dress,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  to  express  the  smallest  part  of 
dress  or  clothing,  or  the  like.    {CvUoq.) 

•■  With  every  ttit>h  •  f  clothing  wet,  and  no  facllitiea 
for  drying  theui."^ Field.  April  4.  1885. 

*  (2)  Space  passed  over  at  one  time  ;  dis- 
tance, way. 

II.  Agric.  :  A  space  between  two  double 
furrows  in  plouglied  ground  ;  a  furrow  or 
ridge. 

"  blMiy  miui  at  plow .  .  .  drave  eottb  here  and  there, 
Aiid  turud  up  stitchi^i  orderly." 

Chupman  :  ffotner ;  niad  xvin. 

Btitcli- wheel,  s.    [Pricker,  s.,  II.  4.] 

8tit9h'-el,  s.     tEtym.   doubtful.]    A  kind  of 

hairy  wool.    (Prov.) 
stit9li'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stitch,  v. ;  -er.}    One  who 

stitches. 

•  fltit^ll'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  stitch ;  -ery.)  Needle- 
work, sewing.    (Used  contemptuously.) 

"  C<jme,  lay  aside  your  stUchery ;  play  the  idle  house- 
wife with  liie  this  afteruoiiiL'*— .S'mAfjp.  ,■  Coriolanut, 
L3. 

"  8tit9h  -f^ll-en,  *  stltch-foln,  a.  [Eng. 
stitch,  Bind  fallen.]  Fallen,  as  a  stitch  in  knit- 
ting.   {Dryden:  Juvenal^  x.  309.) 

Btit9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Stitch,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  (£;particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 
C«  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  art  of  sewing  or  of  making  stitches. 

2.  Work  done  by  sewing  ;  stitched  work. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric:  The  formation  of  land  into  ridges 
or  divisions. 

2.  Bookhind.  :  Fastening  the  sheets  of  a 
pamphlet  or  book  together  by  threads  passed 
through  holes  simply  stabbed  through  the 
pile.     A  cheap  substitute  for  sewing. 

Btltching-Iiorse,  s.  A  sewing-horse 
(q.v.  J. 

8tit9h'-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.  stitch,  s.,  and  wort.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Stellaria,  and  spec.  8.  Holostea. 
So  named  because  used  in  some  pai'ts  as  a 
remedy  for  stitch  in  the  side. 

2.  Plantago  kolosteum. 

•  stith,  *  stithe,  *  stythe,  a.  [Icel.  stedhi; 
8w.  stdd.]     An  aiiviL 

"  Determined  to  strike  on  the  arith  while  the  Iron 
waahot.*— WrfeHo:  Cardqf  Fancy. 

•stith,  *  Stithe,  a.  (A.S.  stidh;  O.  Fris. 
stUh.\    Strong,  stilf,  rit^id. 

" stith  axiA  strong."     Story  of  Genesia  A  Exodus,  1,591. 

*  Btith'-y,  •  stith-ie,  *  steth-y,  s.  [Stith,  s.] 

1.  A  smith's  workshop  ;  a  forge,  a  smitliy. 

"  My  imaginfitions  are  as  foul 
As  Vuk-aiis  ftithy."     Shakeap.  :  Eamlet,  IlL  2, 

2.  An  anvil. 

"There  Is  of  it  [steele]  which  serveth  better  for 
ttithie  or  anviU  heads.  —/*.  BoUand:  Pliny,  bk. 
Txiv.,  ch.  xlv. 

» 8tith'-y,  *  styth-y,  v.t.  [Stithy,  s.]  To 
forge,  as  a  smith  on  an  anvil. 

"  The  forge  that  utithied  Mara  his  helm." 

iyhakeMp. :  Troitut  *  Cretxida,  Iv.  6. 

stive  (1),  v.^  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estiver ;  Lat.  stipo 
to  compress,  to  pack  tight;  Dut.  stijven; 
Sw.  styfva  ;  Ger.  ste.i/eyi=to stiffen.  Allied  to 
stiff  (q.v.).']     [Stifle,  v.] 


A*  TraTi»itive : 

•  1.  To  stiffen, 

"  The  bote  sunue  hade  so  hard  the  hides  fffuad." 
fViUi'tm  of  Palvrtie,  3,ii:i8. 

2.  To  stuff;  to  pack  close;  to  cram,  to 
crowd  ;  hence,  to  make  hot,  sultry,  or  close  ; 
to  render  stifling. 

■'  His  chamber  was  commonly  ttiood  with  frlen<ls  nr 
suitors  of  oue  kind  or  other."— iyallou :  Jiemains,  i*. 
172. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  stifled  ;  to  stew,  as  in  a 
close  atmosphere. 

*  Stive  (2),  v.t.  [A  variant  of  stew  (q.v.).J  To 
stew,  as  meat. 

stive  (I),  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  stavh;  Dan.  sttrv  = 
dust,  or  perhaps  fiom  stiue  (1),  v.]  The  Heat- 
ing dust  in  floui'-mills  duriug  the  operation  of 
grinding. 

Stive  (2),  8.    [Stive  (2),  v.]    A  brothel,  a  stews. 

Stived.a.    [Stive  (1),  t'.]   Close,  stuffy,  stifling. 

"  ]Mi>iiiitiiig  ti)  the  fifth  storey  of  the  rickety,  itived 
builJiug."— A'oWiHer'a  Jlitgazine,  Nov.,  187B,  p.  78. 

Sti'-ver  (1),  s.  [Dut.  stuiver;  allied  to  Ger. 
stUt)er  =  a  stiver.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  An  old  Dutch  coin  and  money  of 
account,  worth  about  Id.  sterling. 

"They  will  not  budge  under  a  stiver."— Dampier : 
Voyages,  an.  \%i»'A. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  of  little  or  no  value;  a 
straw,  a  tig. 

•  ati'-ver  (2),  s.  [Eng.  stive  (2),  s.  ;  -er.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  stives  or  3tews  ;  a  harlot. 

stive^,  s.    [Stews.] 

Sti'-vy,  v.t.     [Prob.  connected  with  s(iye(l),  v.] 
Golf:  To  stiniy  (q.v  ). 

"  With  a  good  put  ttivied  hla  opponent." — Field, 
Oct.  3.  IbSS. 

Sto'-a.  s.    [Gr.  =  a  porch.] 

Gr.  Arch. :  A  porch,  a  portico  ;  specially  of 
the  Stoa  Poikile  referred  to  in  the  extract. 
[Stoic.  ] 

"  The  Bchoola  of  ancient  sages ;  his,  who  bred 
Ure;it  Alexander  to  subdue  the  worlit, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  >tO'i  next." 

Milton;  P.  It.,  It.  368. 

Stoak,  V.t.  [Cf.  Ger.  stocken-^to  stop.)  To 
stop  up  ;  to  choke.    {Prov.) 

Std-as'-to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  <rToa  {stoa)  =  a  roofed 
colonnadL%  and  tnoixa  (s(onui)  =  a  mouth.] 

Zonl. :  A  genusof  CycIostomidffi(iroo(?K'arrf), 
of  Helicinidse  {Tate),  with  nineteen  species, 
from  Jamaica.  Sh(.ll  minute,  globose-conic 
or  depressed,  spiially  striated ;  operculum 
shelly,  lamellar. 

stoat,  *  Stott,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  stot  =  (l)a  stoat, 
(i)  a  horse,  a  stallion,  (3)  a  bullock. ;  Icel.  stidr 
=  a  bull;  Sw.  stut;  Dan.  stud;  Norw.  stut.] 
Zool. :  Miistela  ermincn,  the  Ermine  (q.v.). 

"  It  is  exceedingly  sanguinary  in  disposition  and 
agile  in  itsmovement?:  It  feeds  principally  on  the  r.%t, 
the  water-vole,  and  the  ralihit,  which  it  pursues  with 
unusual  jiertin.icity  and  boldness,  heuce  tiio  name 
it'Ktt,  slgniiyini;  bold,  by  which  it  is  commouly 
Iluow a."— Enei/c.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  viiL  526. 

StO-hle^  s.     [Stubble.] 

*  stob'-wort,  *  stub-wort,  s.  [Eng.  stub, 
and  icort.] 

Bot. :  Oxidis  Acctosclla. 

*  Sto'-cah,  s.  [Ir.  &  Gaol,  siocach  =  a  kitchen 
lounger.]  An  attendant,  a  horseboy,  a  hanger- 
on. 

"  He  holdeth  himself  ^  gentleman,  and  scoraeth  to 
work,  which  lie  saitli  ia  the  life  of  a  peasant  ;  but 
tliencetoi'th  becouieth  a  horseboy  or  a  stocah  to  some 
kern. '— .^/'eHaer  .■  State  qf  Ireland. 

8toc-cade'  (1),    •  stoc-ca'-do,   *  sto-ca- 

da»  s,  [Vv.estoccadc;  'Ayi.  estocada;  I tal.  sfoc- 
cata  =  a  thrust  with  a  weapon,  from  Fr.  estnc  ; 
Sp.  estoqiie ;  Ital.  stocco  =  a  truncheon,  a  short 
sword;  Ger.  stock  =  a.  stick,  a  staff,  a  stock 
(q.  V. ).  ]  A  thrust  in  fencing  ;  a  stab ;  a  thrust 
with  a  lapier. 

"  Tut,  air ;  I  could  hare  told  yon  more :  in  these 
times  you  stind  ou  distance ;  your  paaaes,  sturcudns, 
and  I  know  not  what."— M'lAf-gp  .■  Merry   Mieica,  u.  1. 

*  stoc-cade'  (2),  s.    [Stockade,  «.] 

*  stoc-cade',  v.t.    [Stockade,  v.} 

*  sto-chas'-tio,  *  sto-chJis'-tick,  a.  [Gr. 
(TTOxa<TTi«o?  (,s/rtcftr7,s((A:os)  =coniectnral,  from 
<TTo\d.^oii.at  {stiichazomai)  =  to  aim  at  a  mark. 


to  conjfrture  ;  otoxo?  (.^ioc/uw)  =  &  mark.] 
Conjectuial ;  able  to  conjecture. 

"  Tbuiigb  b«  were  no  prophet,  nor  mn  of  a  prophet, 
fet  lu  thnt  faculty  whluli  cumes  uou-enC.  It  b«  ex> 
telleth,  (.I*.,  the  *i'M:h,iutck.  whi:ruln  h«  wnj  leld'Ha 
mULiktiiiHH  Uiliitnrvrii-nlx,  as  well  public  as  prlratA.'' 
—  WhUvfoot :  Life  of  liroune. 

Btock  (I),  *  stocke, "  stok.  *  stokke,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  8tocc  =  a  post,  a  tiiink,  from  the  same 
root  as  stick,  v.  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  6tok  = 
a  stick,  a  handle,  stocks  ;  O.  Dut.  stock;  Icel. 
stokkr=a.  trunk,  log,  stocks;  Dan.  stok=& 
stick;  Sw.  stock  -=a  beam,  a  log  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
stock;  Ger.  stoch,  from  gestochai,  pa.  par.  of 
stecken  =  to  stick.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  stem  or  main  body  of  a  tree  or  plant ; 
the  trunk. 

"  The  bud  of  jieach  or  rose, 
A-loina,  though  dilPrliiK  In  its  kind. 
The  stock  whereon  It  Hrown." 

Cowper  :  To  Rep.  W.  C.  tTnvdn. 

2.  The  stem  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted, 
and  by  whii^h  it  is  supported  ;  also,  the  stem 
or  tree  whicli  furnishes  slips  or  cuttings. 

"The  scion  over-ruleth  the  stock  ouite;  and  the 
stock  is  piiAsive  only,  and  glveth  aliment,  but  do 
motion  to  the  graft." — na'jon. 

3.  Something  fixed  and  solid;  a  post,  a 
block,  a  pillar. 

4.  Hence,  something  lifeless  and  senseless. 

"  Saying  to  a  stock,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  a 
stoae,  tbou  haat  brought  me  turlh."— Jeremiah  11,  ST. 

5.  A  person  who  is  as  lifeless  and  senseless 
as  a  post  or  stock. 

"  While  we  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  di^oli'llne. 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  uor  no  tlocfa." 

Shukesp. :  Tumins  <if  the  Shrew,  L  L 

6.  Tlie  principal  supporting  or  holding  part 
of  anything;  that  part  in  which  others  are 
inserted,  or  to  which  they  are  attached  for 
firm  support  or  hold  ;  specifically  : 

(1)  Husbandry :  The  part  of  a  plough  or 
other  implement  to  which  the  irons,  draft, 
and  handles  are  attached. 

(2)  That  part  of  a  flrearin  to  whirh  the 
barrel  and  lock  are  attached. 

(3)  Joinery : 

(a)  Tliat  arm  of  a  bevel  which  is  applied  to 
the  base  or  mouhling  side. 

(b)  The  brace  which  holds  a  bit  for  boring. 

(c)  The  block  which  holds  the  plane-bit. 

(4)  Mach.  :  The  handle  which  contains  the 
screw-cutting  die. 

(5)  Naut. :  The  cross-bar  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  shank  of  an  anchor,  which  cants  the 
anchor  and  turns  a  fluke  down. 

(6)  The  support  or  pillar  of  the  block  on 
which  an  anvil  is  fitted,  or  of  the  anvil  itself. 

(7)  The  wooden  frame  which  supports  the 
wheel  and  post  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

(S)  {PL):  [Stocks,  1.]. 

7.  The  original  race  or  line  of  a  family  ;  the 
progenitors  of  a  family  and  their  direct  de- 
scendants. 

"  Say  what  stock  he  springs  of." 

.STiiiAeji.      C'-riolanus,  iL  S. 

^  Used  also  in  an  analogous  sense  of  the 
domesticated  animals,  &c. 

"  In  the  case  of  stnmgly-marked  races  of  some  other 
domesticated  siwcies,  there  is  presumptive  or  even 
strong  evidence  that  all  are  deawuded  from  «  single 
wiUl  stock."— />aru>iH :  Origin  of  ."species  (ed.  Sth|,  p.  13. 

8.  The  property  which  a  merchant,  a  trader, 
or  a  company  has  invested  in  any  business, 
including  merchandise,  money,  and  credits; 
more  especially  the  goods  kept  on  hand  by  a 
comniercial  house  for  the  supply  of  its  cus- 
tomers. 

9.  Capital  invested  :  as — 

(1)  A  fund  employed  in  the  carrying  on  of 
some  Inisiness  or  enterprise,  and  divided  into 
shares  held  by  individuals  who  collectively 
form  a  corporation  ;  shares. 

"  Ic  modem  finance  the  term  [Stock]  Is  applied  to 
an  iiuagiuary  sum  of  money,  almost  tuvarlamy  £lOO, 
on  which  interest  Is  jKildat  a  given  i-ate  lnper|>ctuity. 
Hence,  a  perwou  who  buy*  Stock,  sliuply  buys  a  right 
to  receive  the  said  interest;  and  thia  right  he  may 
sell  agaiu,  but  the  princhial  sum  is  altogether  ima- 
giii.-vry,  and  cannot  be  claimed  Couaols,  Hallway 
Stockji.  and  Ittnt^kx  in  Commercial  Companies  are  ex- 
amples. In  the  first  of  these,  any  amount  of  Stock 
cau  he  purchased  and  held  that  does  not  involve 
fractions  of  a  penny.  In  Railway  Stock*  the  limit 
more  commonly  stands  at  one  shilling  or  one  pound. 
In  thisres)*ct  StocJc  differs  from  h-uds,  debentures, 
shares,  and  ohliffHtiuiiB,  which  are  invariably  for 
round  sums,  as  £lo.  £:(i,  fiiit,  £Hio,  and  soon;  never- 
thelesa.  the  term  Stocks  is  currently  used  in  a  loose 
way  to  signify  bonda.  wbarea.  and  dnaucial  securitiet 
of  any  kind  whatsoever."— fli^Aeff;  Counting- Bmut 
IHctionnry. 


■bSil,  hoj^;  po^t,  j6\*rl;  cat.  9eU,  chorus.  9hiii,  bcngh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    -ingi 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§lon  =  zbun.    -cious,  -tiou9»  -sloos  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  —  hel.  d^L 
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stock 


(2)  A  fund  consisting  of  a  cnpital  debt  due 
by  Government  to  individual  holders,  who 
receive  »  Uxed  rate  of  interest  on  their  shares; 
money  funded  in  Government  securities  :  as, 
the  Three  per  Cent.  Stocks. 

"It  was  custwnitiry  wlieu  money  wfta  borrowed  for 
Bute  purposes  to  record  tlie  tniUsactlou  by  loeaiis  ol 
notulies  ..II  ft  stick  (commonly  bftzel),  and  then  to  spUt 
the  slick  through  the  noUhes.  The  lender  took  oue 
half  as  ft  proof  of  his  claim  against  the  bxchetnler. 
»nd  it  was  calleif  his  Koi*.  The  Exchequer  kept  the 
other  half,  which  was  called  the  couuterstock. 
(CoDSTBRIMlI,  l.l  lu  this  w»y  .Stort  came  to  be  uii- 
dentood  as  mouey  lent  to  the  Goverumont.  mid 
eventually  to  fttiv  public  body  whatever,  and  the  dif- 
ferent luinls  subscribed  from  time  to  time  came  t.i  be 
called  The  S«^t:-BUlteU :  Counting  Huuae  Dtclian. 
arn.  _ 

10.  A  supply  provided ;  provision,  store, 
fund,  accumulation. 

"  Tilt  all  my  ittrk  of  infant  sorrows  spent, 
I  learn  d  at  last  subniisskiu  to  my  lot." 

Cotcper     My  Motlivr  t  PtHure. 

11.  That  portion  of  a  pat'k  of  cards  which 
is  not  dealt  out  in  certain  games,  but  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  table,  and  may  be  drawn 
from  as  occasion  requires. 

*  12.  A  covering  for  tlie  leg  ;  a  stocking. 
" Our  knit  silke  itocket  and  Spanish  lether  shoes' 

Otucoigne:  Stele  Qlas,  3,5. 

13.  A  kind  of  stiff  wide  band  or  cravat  worn 
round  the  neck. 

14.  Rags  and  material  for  making  paper, 
fiaid  also  of  other  material  used  in  business. 

16.  Liquor  in  which  meat,  bones,  vegetables, 
Ac,  have  been  boiled,  used  as  a  foundation 
for  soups  and  gravies. 

♦  16.  A  couuterstock  [9.  (2)]. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agriculture : 

(1)  Tlie  collective  animals  used  or  reared  on 
a  farm  ;  called  also  Live  stock. 

"The  facilities  he  has  for  makiUB  ready  disposal  ol 
Burplus  ermtcr— Field,  Jan.  23,  1886. 

(2)  Tlie  implements  of  husbandry  and  pro- 
duce stored  for  use  ;  called  also  Dead  stock. 

2.  Bot.  &  Hart. :  An  abbreviation  of  Stock 
Giliyflower,  Matthiola  incana,  extended  in 
botanical  works  to  the  genus  Matthiola 
under  which  article  a  number  of  species 
are  described.  Various  species  have  furnished 
the  garden  stocks,  which  have  ruu  into 
varieties  ami  sub-varieties,  some  of  them 
probably  hybrids.  All  the  garden  varieties 
of  the  Brompton  or  Simple-stemmed  Stack 
and  of  Queen's  Stock  have  been  derived  from 
M.  incana;  those  of  Ten-weeks'  Stock,  from 
M  annua,  and  the  Smooth-leaved  annual 
stocks  from  JIf.  grceca.  The  Wallflower- 
leaved  Stock,  M.  tristis,  a  small  plant,  with 
narrow  hoary  leaves  and  dingy  brown  flowers, 
growing  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is  the  Night- 
scented  Stack,  which  is  cultivated  in  green- 
houses for  its  fragrance  by  night,  as  are  Jlf. 
livida  and  M.  odoratissima,  &c.  M.  femstra- 
lis,    is    the    Window-stock.      [Gillifloweb, 

MaTTQIOLA,  VlBQlNIA-STOCK.] 

3.  Build.  :  Red  and  gray  bricks  used  in 
particoloured  brickwork. 

4.  Fulling  :  The  beater  of  a  fulling-mill. 
6.  Shipbuild. :   The  frame  which  supports  a 

vessel  and  its  cradle  while  building. 
6.  Timber ;  Lumber  of  regular  market  size. 

ISTOCK-OANa.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Kept  in  stock  ;  kept  on  hand 
ready  for  service  ;  habitually  used,  standing, 
permanent. 

"  Anything  waa  thought  good  enough  lor  the  Btaging 
of  ft  ttock  piece."— eiohe,  Jan.  6.  1886. 

1  (1)  Stock  and  die :  The  screw-cutting  die 
in  its  holder. 

(2)  Stock-and-stone  worship : 

Comp.  Rtlig. :  A  term  embracing  all  forms 
of  worship  olTered  directly  or  indirectly  to 
stocks  and  stones;  i.e.,  wbethir  they  are 
considered  as  fetishes,  or  as  mere  ideal  repre- 
sentatives of  deities. 

"  The  freipient  stock-avd-xtorte  teorihip  of  modern 
Indi-i  belongs  eaiieclally  to  mces  Iioli-Hliidu  or  part- 
Hinuu  In  ra^-e  and  culture.  Among  such  may  serve  as 
examples  the  bamboo  which  stands  for  the  Bodo  god. 
deaa  Mainow.  and  for  her  receives  the  annual  hog.  and 
the  monthly  eggs  o  ered  by  the  women ;  the  stone 
under  the  great  cottoa-tj^ee  of  every  Khond  village, 
akriiie  of  Na.lzu  Fennii.  the  village  deity."  tc—Tytor; 
Frim.  Cult  led.  18731. 11.  163. 

(3)  Stock  in  trade  :  The  goods  kept  for  sale 
by  a  shopkeejier  ;  the  tools  and  appliances  of 
a  workman;  hence,  tig.,  a  person's  resources 
or  capabilities. 

(4)  To  take  stock  :  To  make  an  inventory  of 
goods  on  hand  ;  hence,  tig.,  to  make  an  esti- 
mate, to  set  a  value. 


(5)  To  lake  mock  in  :  To  believe  in,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by;  generally  in  the  negative.  (Colloq.) 

Stock-account,  s. 

Comm. :  The  account  in  a  ledger,  showing 
on  one  side  the  amount  of  tlie  orij;iiial 
stock  with  accumulations,  and  on  the  other 
tiie  amount  witlidiawn. 

Stock-bill,  s.     lA  corrupt,  of  stork's  bill.] 

Bnt.  :  Geranium  Sobertiauum.  (Britten  * 
Holland.) 

•  stock-blind,  a.  Blind  as  a  stock ; 
stone-bliiiil. 

"  True  lovers  are  blUid.  itock-bUnd.'—  Wt/chtrley  : 
Country  L>J'\  11.  1. 

stock-board,  s. 

1.  Music :  The  board  above  the  arrangement 
of  register  slides  by  which  is  regulated  the 
access  of  air  to  the  respective  systems  of 
piiies  or  reeds  which  form  the  stops  of  an 
organ.  The  stock -board  is  pierced  with  holes, 
in  which  set  the  lower  ends  or  feet  of  the 
pipes. 

2.  Brick-making  :  The  board  over  which  the 
brick-mould  slips,  and  which  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  latter  while  the  brick  is  moulding. 

3.  Comm. :  A  body  of  brokers  engaged  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks. 

Stock-breeder,  s.  One  who  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  or 
domestic  animals,  as  horses  or  cattle. 

Stock-broker,  s.  A  broker  who  deals 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  as  the  agent 
of  others. 

Stock-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  whitening 
and  distempering.  The  tufts  are  on  each  side 
of  a  long  head. 

stock-oertlfioate,  s. 

Law  d  Comm.  :  A  certiflcate  of  title  to 
certain  stock  or  any  part  of  it,  with  coupons 
annexed,  entitling  their  bearer  to  the  divi- 
dends on  tbe  stock. 

Stock-dove,  s. 

Ornilh:  Columba  oenas,  &u  European  species 
more  locally  distributed,  smaller  in  size,  and 
darker  in  colour  than  C.  livia,  the  Wood- 
pigeon  (q.v.),  and  with  no  white  on  the  neck 
or  wings.  It  is  the  Hohltaube  or  Hole-dove 
of  the  Germans. 

"  By  Montagu.  Bewick,  Fleming,  ftnd  aome  of  the 
earlier  authors  the  ttork^doee  waa  confounded  with 
the  Rock-dove  |C-  fii'mj.  from  which,  however  It  is 
now  well  known  to  bo  jsjrfectly  distinct.  Whilst  tins 
confusion  lasted,  the  name  wae  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  Its  being  considered  to  be  tbeongin  of  our  domestic 
stock  ;  but  theappellation  Is  now  generally  attributed 
to  Its  habit  of  nesting  in  the  stocks  of  trees,  particu- 
larly such  as  have  been  headed  down,  and  have 
bee 'me  rugged  and  bushy  at  the  top.  —Farreli;  Bnt. 
Bird*  led.  4th).  ili.  9 

stook-excbange,  >. 

1.  The  building,  place,  or  mart  where  stocks 
or  shares  are  bought  and  sold. 

2.  An  association  of  brokers  and  dealers  or 
jobbers  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities 
created  under  state  or  municipal  authority,  or 
by  corporations  concerned  in  the  business 
connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  railways, 
mines,  banks,  manufactures,*  or  other  com- 
mercial or  industrial  pursuits. 

Stock-farmer,  s.  A  farmer  who  devot«s 
himself  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  difl'erent 
kinds  of  live  stock,  as  horses  and  cattle. 

•  stock-father,  s.    A  progenitor. 

stock-feeder,  s. 

1,  A  stock-farmer. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  automatically  supply- 
ing feed  to  stock  in  limited  quantities  at  cer- 
tain times. 

Stock-flsh.  !.  [Dut.  stokvi^ch.]  Fish,  as 
cod,  ling,  torsk,  split  open  and  dried  in  the 
sun'without  salting. 

stock-fowler,  s.  A  blunderbuss;  a 
short  gun  with  a  large  bore. 

Stock-gang,  s.  An  arrangement  of  saws 
in  a  gate,  by  which  a  h'g  or  baulk  is  reduced 
to  boards  at  one  passage  along  the  ways.  The 
stock-gang  makes  stock-lumber,  or  regular 
market-lumber,  as  distinguished  from  dimen- 
sion-lumber, which  is  sawn  to  a  specific  size. 

Stock  gillyflo-wer,  s.    [Stock,  A.  11. 2.) 
H  Stock  here  means  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or 
the  woiidv  stem  of  a  shrub,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Clove  Gillyflower.    (Prior.) 


•  Stock-gold,  s.  Gold  hoarded  or  aco«- 
mulated,  so  as  to  make  a  store. 

stock-hole,  s. 

Puddling :  The  opening  through  which  tht 
crude  iiuaat,  or  stock,  is  iiiserteil.  It  is  closed 
by  a  door  which  is  couuterweighted  or  raised 
by  a  lever. 

Stock-jobber,  s.  One  who  deals  in 
stocks  and  sliarcs ;  one  who  speculates  iB 
stocks,  &c.,  for  profit. 

"  A  succession  of  rninours,  which  sprang  .  .  .  from 
the  avidity  of  BtocJijvl'berl.  —  .VacatUay :  Bist.  E  J.. 
ch.  xxl. 

Stock-Jobbing,   'stock-Jobbery,   «. 

The  ait  or  business  of  dealing  in  stocks  and 
shares  ;  the  business  or  profession  of  a  stock- 
jobber. 

stock-list,  s.  A  list  published  daily  or 
periodically  in  connection  with  a  stock-ex- 
change, enumerating  the  leading  stocks  dealt 
in,  the  actual  transactions,  and  the  prices 
cuiTcnt. 

stock-lock,  s.  A  lock  adapted  to  be 
placed  on  an  outer  door.  It  is  inclosed  in  an 
outer  wooden  case,  and  is  ojiened  and  locked 
from  the  outside  by  the  key,  and  bolted  only 
inside. 

"  There  are  locks  for  several  purposes ;  as  street-door 

locks,   called  itock-locks ;  chamber-door  loclts.  called 

epring-locks ;     and     cupboard-locks-"— J/oIim  -■     Me- 

tAanical  Exercises. 

Stock-man,  s.  One  having  the  charge  of 
stock  ;  a  herdsman.    (Ausfr.) 

Stock-market,  s. 

1.  A  mart  where  stocks  and  shares  are  soUi 
a  stock-exchange. 

2,  A  cattle-market. 
Stock-morel,  s. 

Bot. :  Helvetia  esculenta. 
stock-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  Corylus  Avellana. 

stock-pot,  s. 

Cook. :  A  pot  in  which  stock  for  sonpa  Of 
gravies  is  boiled.    [Stock,  s.,  A.  I.  15.) 

Stock-pump,  s.  An  arrangement  in 
which  the  weiglit  of  the  animals  coming  to 
drink  is  made  to  work  the  pump. 

"  Stock-punished,  a.  Punished  by  being 
set  in  the  stocks. 

ined    from    tithing  to   tithing,    and   $toA. 


•■  Whipped    from    tithing  to   tl 
puniMhed.  '—Shakesp-  :  Lear,  ill  4. 

Stock-purse,  s. 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  common  purse. 

2.  Mil,  :  Savings  made  in  the  outlay  of  a 
corps,  and  applied  to  regimental  purposes. 

Stock-range,  s.  A  range  or  pasture  for 
cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

"The  hill  country  is  all  open  as  a  gtock-rangt,"— 
Century  Uaffttzine.  Aug..  1882.  p  611. 

Stock-Shave,  >.  A  form  of  shave  used 
by  block-makers. 

Stock -Shears,  ».  pi-  Shears  used  In 
shearing  cloth. 

•  stock-sleeve,  ».  A  truncated  or  half- 
sleeve. 

stock-station.  ».  A  station  or  district 
where  stock  is  raised,    (^iisfi.) 

stock-still,  a.  Still  af  £  fixed  post ;  per- 
fectly still ;  motionless 

"Our  preachers  ataud  stock-still  In  the  pulpit,  ftnd 
will  not  so  much  fts  move  t  finger  to  Bet  off  the  ben 
sermon." — .Addison. 

Stock-Stone,  s.  A  rubbing-tool  usea  by 
curriers  on  the  grain  side  of  leather  to  stretch 
and  straighten  it  before  currying. 

Stock-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  applied  to  the  stock  of  ao 
anchor,  when  fished,  to  rouse  it  perpendicular. 

Stock-taking,  s.  A  periodical  examina- 
tion, inventory,  and  valuation  of  the  stock  in 
a  shop,  warehouse,  or  other  business  pre- 
mises. 

Stock-trail,  s.  A  term  applied  to  gnn- 
carriages  which  have  a  stock  between  the 
cheeks  supporting  the  gun.  The  trail  at 
the  end  of  the  stock  rests  upon  the  ground 
when  the  gun  is  in  position  for  firing.  When 
limbered  up,  a  loop  on  the  extremity  of  the 
trail  is  passed  over  the  pintle-hook  of  the 
hniber. 


tete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  cam^l,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
Syriaa.    sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


fltock— stoio 
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Stock-work,  s. 

Mining:  A  method  of  working  ore  where, 
instead  of  lyinj,'  in  veins  or  strata,  it  is  found 
in  solid  masses,  so  that  it  is  worked  in  cliaiu- 
bers  and  stories. 

stock-yard,  5.  An  inclosure  (ot  cattle 
on  the  way  to  or  at  niavkct. 

*  Stock  (2),  $.    [Stoccade.) 

1,  A  thrust  with  a  rapier. 

"To  see  thee  pass  thypuiicto,  tliy#ro'*-V,  thyrorerae.' 
—Shakesp. :  Merry  >KtMi  of  \vin4tor,  U.  ft.. 

2.  A  long  rapier. 

Stock,  v.t.  &  i.    [Stock  (1),  $.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  lay  up  in  store ;  to  accumulate  or  put 
by  fur  future  use. 

2.  To  supply,  provide,  or  furnisli  with  stock; 
to  till,  to  supply. 

"Did   00  niiike  a  bad  world,  and  ttock  It  with  bad 
InhabitAutef '■— Oi/^in;  Sermoitt.  vol  iU.,  ler.  13, 
*  3.  To  put  into  the  stocks. 

"Who  ttock'd  my  servant T'^—S'tateip.  ■  Lear,  it.  4. 

4.  To  attach  to  or  supply  with  a  stock, 
handle,  or  tlie  like  :  as,  To  stock  an  anchor. 

6.  To  put  into  a  pack  :  as,  To  stock  cards. 

6.  To  suffer,  as  cows,  to  retain  thfir  milk 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  previous  to 
being  sold, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  in,  provide,  or  pro- 
cure supplies. 

"They  ifock  heavily  and  erpemively  for  the  festive 
•enauii,  and  the  wenthor  being  cluae  and  wet,  the  meat 
keeps  badly."— /)'i(/i/  Telegmph,  Dec  12,  18S5k 

^  *  To  Stock  Up :  To  root  or  dig  up  ;  to  ex- 
tirpate. 

"The  wild  hour  not  only  spoils  her  branchea.  but 
ttocks  up  her  roots." — Decny  of  Pitty. 

fitock-ade',  •  stoc-cade'.  s.     [From  Eng. 
ttock{l),  s.,  in  imitation  o{ stoccade  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  inclosure  or  pen  made 
with  posts  and  stakes. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Engin.  :  A  row  of  piles,  or  a  series 
of  rows  with  brushwood  in  the  intervals, 
driven  into  a  sea  or  river  shore,  to  prevent 
the  erosion  of  the  banks. 

2.  Fort. :  Stout  timbers  planted  in  the 
ground  so  as  in  toneh  each  other,  and  loop- 
holed  for  musketry.  In  its  most  effective 
form  it  is  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  has  a  ditch 
In  front,  and  a  banquette  in  the  rear.  As 
appears  from  the  extract  (and  from  the  still 
8urvivingcust<inisof  savage  races),  the  driving 
of  timber  into  the  ground  was  an  early  form 
of  fortification.  The  illustration  shows  a 
native  stockade  at  Donoobow,  in  Burniah, 
vhich  was  stormed  by  the  British  troops  in 


STOCKADE. 

1826.  It  was  composed  of  solid  teak  beams 
(c),  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  high.  Be- 
hind this  wooden  wall,  the  old  brick  ramparts 
(a)  of  the  place  rose  to  a  considerable  height, 
connected  with  the  front  defences  by  means 
of  cross  beams  (b),  which  afforded  a  firm  and 
elevated  fooling  to  the  defenders.  A  ditch 
(d)  of  consideiahle  magnitude  surrounded  the 
defences,  the  passage  of  which  was  rendered 
more  difficult  by  spikes,  nails,  bolts,  and 
other  contrivances.  Outside  the  ditch  were 
several  rows  of  strong  railing  (e),  and  in  front 
of  all  an  abattis  (f),  thirty  yards  broad, 
reaching  down  to  the  river  Irrawaddy  (n). 

"Tlie  earthworks  and  stockndet  which  were  said  to 
have  Iseeii  constructeil  by  Severn*. " — EUon:  Uriguu  of 
BiiglUh  But.,  p.  325. 

•tock-ade\  V.t.  [Stockade,  s.]    To  surround, 
fortify,  or  protect  with  a  stockade. 

"The  (lacoit'ii  are  reported  to  he  8troTi:Iv  stockaded 
at  aiuutshobo."— />«(/y  Teiegriiph,  Dec.  li.  18!i5. 


8tock'-er,  s.     [Eng.  stock,  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stocks. 

2.  One  engaged  in  making  stock-locks. 

stocker's  saw,  s.  A  snnll  saw,  spccifl- 
cally  cmsirunted  for  the  use  of  tho  urmourer 
or  gun-stocker. 

stdok-hold-er,  a.  [Eng.  stock,  s.,  and  hoWeT."] 
One  who  is  the  holder  or  proprietor  of  stock 
in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  funds  of  a  bank 
or  other  public  company. 

Stock-I-net', ;;.    [Stockino.] 

Fabric :  Au  elastic  material  used  for  dresses, 
jackets,  i:c. 

"  The  tall  gentlemaQ  In  the  itocHnct  pantaloons."— 
TfK  Booh:  Thu  Hutheriand*. 

Stock'-ing,  s.  [From  stock  (1).  s-.  in  the  sense 
of  stump  or  trunk.  The  clothing  of  the  legs 
and  lower  part  of  the  body  formerly  consisted 
of  a  single  garment,  called  hose.,  in  French 
chausses.  It  was  afterwards  cut  in  two  at  the 
knees,  leaving  two  pieces  of  diess-  viz.,knce- 
breeches,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  upper- 
stocks,  or  in  French  haul  de  chansses,  and  the 
nether-stocks,  or  stockings,  in  French  baa  de 
chnusses,  and  then  simply  has.  In  these 
terms  the  element  stock  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  stump  or  trunk,  the  part  of 
the  body  left  when  the  limbs  are  cut  off. 
lu  the  same  way  Ger.  strump/=.&  sticking, 
properly  signifies  a  stump.    {IVedgwood.)'] 

1.  A  close-fitting  knit  or  woven  covering 
for  the  foot  and  leg.  They  are  made  of  wool, 
cotton,  or  silk. 

"  The  flrat  person  that  wore  rtncKinai  In  England  is 
satd  to  have  been  Queen  Elizabetli  she  received  them 
ax  a  present  from  the  Spanish  auibasaodor."— iSmt^A.' 
ireallh  of  .\atii>iu,  bk.  L.  cb.  ii. 

2.  An  elastic  bandage  used  as  a  support,  and 
to  remedy  varicose  veins,  injuries  to  the  ten- 
dons, &c.,  occurring  in  the  human  leg.  A 
coarser  and  stronger  kind  is  used  in  veterinary 
surgery. 

%  1.  In  one's  stocking  feet:  Without  shoes 
on.    {Colloq.) 

2.  To  have  a  long  stocking]:  To  be  well  off; 
to  have  saved  a  goud  amount  of  money. 

Stocking- ftaaie,  s.  A  machine  for 
weaving  or  knittnig  stockings  or  other  hosiery 
goods.  It  was  invented  by  William  Lee,  of 
Cambriiige,  in  15S9. 

Btocking-loom»  s.    The  same  as  Stock- 

raO-FRAME  (q.v.). 

Stocking-weaver,  ».    One  engaged  in 

weaving  stockings. 

8tdck'-iDag,  v.t.  [Stocking,  8.)  To  dress 
with,  or  as  with  stockings ;  to  enclose  in 
stockings. 

"  The  yard  dotted  with  shaven  polls,  and  the  foot- 
ropes  eiiihel'iaheil  with  several  varieties  ol  itockinged 
le^9."—l)aits/  Telegraph,  Marcli  6,  1887. 

Stock' -ing-er,  s.  [Eng.  stocking;  -er.l  One 
who  knits  or  weaves  stockings;  a  stocking- 
weaver. 

Stock' -ing-Iess,  a.     [Eng.  stocking;   •hss.] 

Without  stockings. 

"Alt  elip-shoed,  ttoekingleu  aQme."—lticAardton: 
Clariaia,  vili.  1&6. 

•  stock'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  stock  (1),  s. ;  -isft. J  Like 
a  stock  or  block;  stupid,  blockish. 

"  since  nought  so  stockuh,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  fur  tlie  time  doth  <jli.\uye  his  imtuie." 
Shakeip.  :  Mercffiut  of  ('(tjuce,  v.  L 

*  stock'-less,  a.  [Eng.  Stock  (1),  s. ;  -Zess.] 
Having  no  stock  ;  without  a  stock. 

"  He  fired  off  his  itorkJen*  gun  and  brandished  his 
sword  dieadfiiUy."— .SI.  Jamvit  Oazeltt,  Jan.  14,  1886. 

stocks,  s.  pi    [Stock  (1),  s.} 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  apparatus  formerly  used 
for  the  punishment  of  petty  otfenders,  such  as 
vagrants,  trespassers,  and  the  like.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  frame  of  timber,  with  holes,  in 
which  the  ankles,  and  sometimes  the  ankles 
and  wrists,  of  the  otffmlers  were  confined. 

■'  Fetch  forth  the  ttocks  : 
Ab  I  have  life  and  honour,  ther<e  shall  he  hU  till  noon." 
bTutkesp.  :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Farriery,  £c. :  A  frame  in  which  refrac- 
tory animals  are  held  fur  shoeing  or  veterinary 
purposes. 

2.  Finance:  [Stock  (1),  s.,  A.  I,  9.  (2)]. 

3.  Shipwright. :  A  frame  of  blocks  and  shores 
on  which  a  vessel  is  built.  It  dei-lines  down 
toward  the  water,  and  is  usually  a  timber 


ftame,  which,  as  the  building  proceeds,  a^ 
sumes  the  foim  of  a  ciadh*.  i'he  i-radle  rests 
on  ways,  on  which  it  eventually  slides  when 
the  vessel  is  launched.  The  vessel  is  laterally 
supported  by  shores;  the  ciadle  is  held  by 
struts  and  ctiocks.  In  lauiii^lilng.  the  shores 
are  removed,  so  that  the  vessel  resUi  altogether 
in  the  cradle  ;  the  ways  are  greased  or  soaped  ; 
the  struts  are  knocked  awuy ;  tlio  chocks 
knocked  out,  and  the  ship  slides  d'nvn  tho 
ways  into  the  water,  where  the  cradle  becomes 
detached  and  floats  away. 

^  On  (or  -upon)  the  stocks :  In  preparation  ; 
in  course  of  preparation  or  mannfrtCtur©. 


8t6ck'-3^,  a.    (Eng.  stock  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Stont  of  person  ;  rather  thick  than  tall  or 

corpulent. 

2.  Tliick,  stout,  stumpy. 

•■  The  canes  are  very  stocki/  and  itrong.'— £c)i6lT«r"« 
Mnjitsine,  Uail-u,  isao,  p.  761'. 

3.  Headstrong.    (Prov.) 
8toe-cM-6l'-6-&"y,  s.    [Stoiohtoloot.) 
stoe-chi-6-met'-ri-o^  a.     tSToicmoMCTi 

RICAL.] 

stce-clii-om'-e-try,  s.    [Stoichiometry.] 

Sto'-ic,  *  Sto'-ick,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Stoicus.  from 
(Jr.  iTwifcos  (.s7(5(A-osl  =  (I)  belonging  to  a  colnn- 
nade,  (2)  stoic,  because  Zeno  taught  under  a 
colonnade  at  Athens,  named  the  ."^toa  Poikile  ; 
ffTod  (stoa)  =  a  colonnade,  a  portico.]    [Stoa.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  dt  Philos.  (PI):  The  adherents  of  a 
system  of  philusophy  deriv-d  from  that  of 
tiie  Cynics  by  Zeno  (bom  at  Citium  in  Cyprus 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.), 
Zeno  was  the  son  of  a  nieirhant,  and  being 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  loss  of  a  cargo 
of  Phcenician  purple  which  he  was  taking 
to  Athens,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Cynics,  and  became  for  a  while  the 
disciple  of  Crates.  But  he  disliked  the  gross 
mnnner  of  the  Cynics,  and  chose  Sitilpo  of 
Megara  [Mkgaric]  for  his  next  instructor; 
then,  still  unsatisfied,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Platonic  philosophy.  After  twenty 
years  of  laborious  study  he  became  a  teacher 
himself,  and  opened  his  school  in  the  Stoa  at 
Atliens,  whence  his  followers  derived  their 
name.  Though  it  had  its  origin  in  Greece, 
the  Stoical  philosophy  was  Roman  in  spirit ; 
and,  after  giving  way  to  other  systems  in  its 
native  land,  it  exercised  great  influence  in 
Italy,  and  aniong  the  Roman  Stnics  are  to  be 
mentioned  Cato  the  Younger  (t  46  a.d.  ;  c£ 
LiLcan:  Pfiar.,  ii.  3S0-91),  Seneca  (B.C.  6- 
65  A.D.),  Epictetus  (60-140  a.d.),  and  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (120-lSO).  Stoical 
philosophy  recognised  one  Supreme  Moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe  (who,  according  to 
Epictetus,  is  the  Fatlier  of  all  men),  and  a 
number  of  inferior  deities.  They  tau^'ht  that 
man  alone  had  a  rational  soul,  and  that 
though  he  has  a  body  like  the  lower  animals, 
he  has  reason  and  intelligence  like  the  gods, 
aud  that  all  his  other  faculties  should  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  reason.  Hence, 
all  that  interfered  with  a  purely  intellectual 
existence  was  to  be  eliminated  as  dangerous. 
The  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  body  were  to 
be  despised,  for  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the 
intellect  were  alone  worthy  to  occupy  man, 
allied  to  the  gods  by  tlie  possession  of  reason- 
It  therefore  became  tho  duty  of  man  to  sub- 
due his  passions  and  senses,  so  that  he  might 
be  free  and  virtuous. 

"  The  Stoim,  In  their  dread  of  hecomln^;  efTemlnatCk 
became  marble.  They  despised  pain  ;  they  despisea 
denth.  To  be  above  paiu  wiu  tliuught  manly.  aThey 
did  nut  flee  th.it.  in  thu  reapect,  instead  o(  t>elndftbove 
humanity,  they  sank  below  it.  .  .  You  receive  A 
blow,  ami  you  do  not  wince?  So  much  of  heroism  iM 
displayed  l>y  a  stone.  You  are  face  to  face  with  Death, 
and  yon  have  tio  refrretaT  Tlitii  you  are  unworthy  of 
life.  Real  lierniain  feels  the  pain  it  cuminers.  and 
loves  tlio  life  it  surrendei-a  m  a  noble  cause.  — «.  3. 
Letoes:  But.  Philos.  led.  1830),  i.  S6t 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  not  easily  excited,  moved, 
or  disturljed  ;  one  who  is,  or  pretends  to  be, 
indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain. 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or  their 
teaching. 

"The  stoic  sect  was  fouodad  br  Zeno.'— Cartori 
Epictetus.    (Introd.) 

2.  Apathetic,  stninal. 

"  Full  many  a  ttoic  eye  ami  aspect  stern 
Maak  hejirts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn," 
Jiyion  :  Conair,  lU.  3L 


boU,  bo^ ;  poUt,  jd^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^Inn,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  £ 
-olaa,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -^ioiia,  -tious,  -aiouB  =  sbus.  -We,  -dlo,  &c  =  b?!,  d^ 
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8t6'-iC-al,  a.    [Eng.  stoic ;  -al] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or 
their  leaching. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  affected  by  passion  ;  able  com- 
pletely to  repress  feeling ;  manifesting  or 
characterized  by  real  or  pretended  inditlerence 
to  pain  or  pleasure. 

"The  CDDdeimied  men  faced  death  with  ttolcal 
courage."— 7't'«tw-  M'eekli/  Edition,  March  U,  1887,  p.  7. 

Bto'-ic-al-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  stoical ;  -ly.)  In  a 
stoical 'mainifr;  like  a  stoic;  witli  real  or 
assumed  indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain. 

"Be  not Btoicall}/  tulstaken  in  the  quality  of  Bins," 
—Bruwne :  Christian  Morals,  hk.  ill.,  ch.  xii. 

8t6'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stoical;  -ness.}  The 
quality'or  state  of  being  stoical ;  stoicism. 

«toi-chi-6l'-6-g^,  s.     [Gr.  arotxos  {stoichos) 

=.  a  row  ;  sutl".  -ology.] 

Scieiice :  The  doctrine  of  elements,  -whether 
material  or  mental. 

"  Such  also  was  the  stoichiology  coDoected  with 
this  reduction  [of  the  ideas  to  iiuinbers],  or  the  doc 
Tine  of  the  singular  or  liuiitiuijt  element,  of  the  un- 
determined element  determinable  by  the  former,  and 
of  the  third  element  reauliing  from  the  mixture  of 
thd  tlrat  two— the  three  couatitntlng  the  elements  of 
all  that  exis\A."~Uebenceg :  Sigt.  Philo».  (Eng,  eiL). 
L  117. 

Btoi-cM-o-mef-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  stoichio- 
vietrdi);  -ical.]  Of  ur  pertaining  to  stoichio- 
metry. 

8toi~chi-^m'-e-try,  s.  [Gr.  cn-otxo?  (stoichos) 
a  a  row,  and  fxirpov  (vietron)  =  a  measure.] 

Chem,  :  The  law  of  chemical  combination  in 
definite  propnrtions,  anil  its  application  to 
chemical  calculations.    i^WaUs.) 

Sto'-i-cism,  s.     [Eng.  stoic;  -ism.] 

1.  Tlie  opinions,  teacliings,  or  maxims  of 
the  Stijics. 

"  Aa  a  reaction  against  effeminacy,  itoieitm  may  be 
&pvlauile<J;  aa  a  ducttiue,  it  Is  oue-aided.  It  enda  In 
apathv  and  egotism."— 0.  B.  Lewes:  Bist.  Philot,  {ed. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stoical; 
real  ur  assumed  indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain. 

"William  so  f.ir  foreot  his  wonted  stoicism  aa  to 
utter  a  ptwaiunate  exclamation  at  tlie  way  in  which 
the  English  reL'iments  had  been  sacriticed."  —  J/oo- 
aulai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

* St6-i9'-i-t^,  5.  [Eng.  stoic;  -ity.\  Stoical- 
ness,  stoicism. 


Stoit,  9toit'-er,  v.i,  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Sw. 
stoeta  — to  dash  one  tiling  against  another.] 
To  walk  in  a  staggering  manner;  to  totter; 
to  stumble  on  an  object.    (Scotch.") 

"  I  wish  ye  had  seen  him  stoiting  about,  offae  leg  on 
to  the  other.'— 6co«.'  UearC  of  Midlothian,  ch.  x:fx. 

Stoke,  Stock,  -prcf.  &  snff.  [See  def.]  U.sed 
in  place-names  as  a  prefix  and  suffix,  with  the 
meanings  of  (1)  place,  from  A.S.  stoc  =  a 
place:  as,  Woods/ocfc;  A.S.  vmde  stoc  =  a 
woody  place  :  Bishopsfo/;e  =  the  bishop's 
plttce  or  seat ;  (2)  a  stock,  a  stick,  a  trunk, 
from  A.S.  stoc,  stocce  =  a  stock  (q.v.),  as  in 
S^ocfcwood,  5ioc^'ton,  &c.,  being  thus  equiva- 
lent to  a  place  s^oc/c-aded. 

•  Btoke  (1),  *  Stokke,  v.L  [O.  Fr.  estoquer.] 
To  stab. 

"  What  for  Ire  A  tene,  and  alle  in  euelle  wille, 
Scho  stokked  Ityng  Steueu,  &  ther  did  sclio  ille." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  121. 

Stoke  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Formed  from  stoker  (q.v.).] 

A.  Traris. :  To  poke,  stir  up,  supply  a  tire 
with  fuel,  and  attend  to  it  generally.  (Spoken 
generally  of  large  furnaces,  steam-engines,  or 
tbeUke.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  stoker 
Stoke-hole,  s. 

1.  Furnace : 

(1)  The  place  beneath  the  level  of  a  boiler 
or  oven  wliere  the  furnace  fire  is  fed  or  tended. 

(2)  The  hole  in  a  furnace  at  which  the  poker, 
stirrer,  rabble,  jiaiidle,  or  other  tool  is  intr*)- 
duced  to  stir  the  charge,  as  in  puddling,  cal- 
cining, or  refining. 

2.  Naut. :  A  st^uttle  in  a  steamer's  deck  for 
the  admission  of  fuel. 

Bt6k'-er,  *  stoak'-er,  *.    [Dut.  stoker  =  a 

kindler  or  setter  on   fire,  from    stoken  —  to 

make  or  kindle  a  fire ;  stock  =  a  stick,  a  stock 

(q.v.).] 

1.  One  who  feeds  and  attends  to  a  furnace 


or  large  fire,  especially  one  emjiloyed  to  feed 
and  tend  the  furnace  of  a  locomotive  or  maiiue 
engine. 

*  2.  A  poker. 

stok'-in,  stok'-en,  i.  fEtym.  doubtful ; 
]ierliaps  from  Stoke,  in  Herefordshire.)  A 
kind  of  apple. 

Sto'-la,  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr. 
fTTO\r)  {stole)  =  equipment,  a 
robe,  a  stole ;  oreAAw  (stello) 
=  to  equip.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  A  loose  gar- 
ment worn  by  Roman  matrons 
over  the  tunic.  To  the  bottom 
of  it  a  border  or  flounce  was 
sewed,  the  whole  reachiii;.; 
down  so  low  as  to  conceal  the 
ankles  and  part  of  the  feet.  It 
was  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  Roman  matron,  as  the  toga 
was  of  the  men ;  divorced 
women  or  courtesans  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  it.  It  was  usu- 
ally gathered  and  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  girdle, 
and  frequently  ornamented 
at    the    throat    by  a   co-  sTni.x. 

loured    border.      It    had 
either  short  or  long  sleeves,  and  was  fastened 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  fibula. 

Stole,  2'rei.  of  V.    [Steal.] 

Stole  (1),  s.  [A.S.,  from  Lat.  stola^&  stola 
(q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  garment  resembling  the  Roman  stola ; 
a  loose  robe  or  garment  worn  by  ladies,  and 
reaching  to  the  ankles  or  heels. 

"  The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  waa  near. 
When  long  white  linen  stoles  the  matrons  wear.* 
Dryden :  Cinyras  &  Mj/rrha,  239. 

*  2.  A  dress  or  robe  worn  by  men. 

"  And  the  fadir  seide  to  his  seruauntiB,  avrtthe 
bryngo  ye  forth  the  flrat  ttole ;  and  clothe  ye  hym." — 
Wycliffe:  Luke  xv. 

3.  A  nari'ow  band  of 
silk  or  stutr,  some- 
times enriched  with 
embroidery  and 
jewels,  worn  on  the 
left  shoulder  of  dea- 
cons, and  across  both 
shoulders  of  bishups 
and  ]triests,  pendant 
on  each  side  nearly  to 
the  ground.  It  was 
used  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacra- 
ments and  all  other  stole. 
sacred  functions.     In 

England,  since  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
Reformation,  it  was  worn  crossed  on  the 
breast  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  as  it  still  is 
by  Roman  priests  when  saying  Mass. 

t  4.  A  surplice,  a  cotta, 

"  Six  little  singing. hoys— dear  little  souls  I 
In  nice  clean  fates,  and  nice  white  stoles." 

Barham:  Ing.  Leg.;  Jackdnw  of  lihetmt. 

5.  A  band  of  trimming  for  ladies'  dresses 
and  mantles. 

"  Between  the  lines  of  passementerie  in  front  is  a 
wide  stol^  of  blue  fox,  grebe,  or  chiQcblUa."— ^ai^j/ 
Jfews,  Dec.  17,  ISisS. 

*  6.  A  dress,  a  covering. 

"  \\'Tien  mild  mom  in  saffron  stoJ« 
First  iasuea  from  her  eiUfteru  goal." 

IVaitun :  Ode  on  Approach  of  Summer. 

If  Groom  of  the  Stole:  The  first  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber  in  the  household  of  English 
sovereigns.  His  title  is  derived  from  the  long 
robe  (sli'la)  worn  by  the  sovereign  on  state 
occasions.    {Brande.) 

"Groom  of  the  stole  ...  Is  a  great  officer  of  the 
king's  household,  whose  precinctls  i>roi>erly  the  king's 
hedchamher,  where  the  lord  chamberlain  bath  nothing 
to  do, " — Jacob :  Liiw  IHct. 

stole-fees,  s.  pi.    [Sorplice-fee3.1 


stole  (2),  s.    [Stolon.] 
*  stole  (3),  5.    [Stool.] 


Stoled,  a.     [Enj^.  stolie).  s. ;  -ed.)      Wearing  a 
stole  or  long  robe  ;  robed. 

"  Fropliets  brightly  stoled 
In  shining  lawu."        0.  Fletcher:  Christ't  Victory. 

Stol'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Steal.] 
stolen-goods,  s.  pi. 

Ixiiv :  Gooils  or  any  kinds  of  property 
which  have  been  stolen.  The  civil  law  requires 
that  any  one  whu  has  purcliased  such  goods, 
unless  in  open  market,  such  as  a  shop  or  store, 


is  bound  to  n-htore  them  to  the  true  owner. 
Thi.s  law  dues  not  apply  to  valuable  eecuriiies, 
which  have  beeu  purchased  bona  fide,  if  the 
securities  are  negotiable  insirumcnls.  It  is  a 
punishable  offence  Xxt  offer  ur  accept  rewards 
for  the  recovery  uf  stolen  property. 

Stol'-id,  a.  [Lat.  5foZirf«a  =  firm,  stock-like; 
from  .same  root  as  «fand.]  Dull,  foolish, 
stupid,  impassive. 

8to-lid'-i -t3?,  s.  [Fr.  stoliditi,  from  Lat. 
stoli'-iitatem,  accus.  of  stolidilas,  froni  stolid'us 
=  stolid  (q.v.).]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
stolid;  dulness  of  intellect;  stupidity,  im- 
passiveuess. 

"  These  are  the  fouls  In  the  text,  indocile  untractable 
fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  lUl  arguments.'— 
Bentley  :  Vermont,  aer.  i. 

8tol'-id-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  stolid ;  'ly.\  In  a  stolid 
manner, 

Stol'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stolid;  'ness.]  Stolid- 
ity. 

sto'-lon,  stole  (2),  s.  [Lat.  stolo,  genit. 
stoloiiis  =a  branch.] 

1.  Bnt. :  A  shoot  which  proceeds  from  a 
sten  above  the  ground,  an<l  then  descends 
into  it  and  takes  rout,  as  in  Aster  jvnceus.  It 
Is  akin  to  a  sucker,  which,  however,  leaves 
the  stem  beneath  and  not  above  the  ground. 

2.  Zool. :  The  name  given  to  (1)  any  con- 
necting process  of  protoplasm  in  the  multi- 
locular  Koraminifera  ;  (2)  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  common  tunic,  forming  a  vascular 
canal,  in  the  Social  Asciilians  ;  and  (3)  to  any 
of  the  processes  sent  out  by  the  coenosarc  in 
some  of  the  Actinozoa. 

8td-l6n-if'-er-oua,  a.  [Lat.  stolo,  genit. 
stolonis  =  a  branch,  and /fro  =to  bear,] 

Bat.  :  Producing  or  putting  forth  stolons. 
Sometimes  used  more  loosely  for  producing  or 
patting  forth  suckers.     [Stolon.] 

Stol'-pen-ite,   s.      [After  Stolpen,  Saxony, 
where  it  occurs  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Jl/ire.).] 
Min. :  A  clay  found  in  the  basalt  of  Stolpen. 

Stolz'-ite  (Z  as  tz),  s.  [After  Dr.  Stolz,  of 
Teplitz;  sutf.  -ite  {Min.);  Ger.  scheelbleispathf 
scheelbleicrz,  wolframhteierz,  stolzit.] 

Min.  .-Atetragonal  mineral  occurring  mostly 
in  octahedral  forms.  Hardness,  2*7  to  3  ;  sp, 
gr.  7'87  to  8*13 ;  lustre,  sub-adamantine ; 
colour,  gray,  brown,  red.  Compos.  :  tung.sti« 
acid,  61-0  ;  oxide  of  lead,  49-0  =  100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula,  PbO.WOa.  Found 
with  molybdate  of  lead,atBleiberg,  Cariuthia, 
and  a  few  other  places. 

£td'-ma    (pi.    sto'-ma-tri),   sto'-mate, 

*  sto-ma'-ti-um  (pi.  sto-ma'-ti-a)  (tl 
as  shl),  s.  [Or.  {jjoixa  {stoma),  genit,  tno- 
naTQ'i  {stoviatos)  =  a  mouth.] 

1.  Aiiat.  (PL,  generally  of  the  form  stomata): 
Openings  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  man; 
lymphatic  orifices.  Similar  orifices  have  been 
found  in  the  onientutn  of  the  lower  mainmals. 
Used  also  of  the  spiracles  or  breathing  holes 
along  the  sides  of  insects, 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  opening  through  which  dehiscence 
takes  place  in  the  spore-cases  of  ferns. 

(■2)  The  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 

(3)  (PL):  Passages  through  the  cuticle  of  a 
plant  for  the  maintenance  of  respiration. 
They  appear  like  an  oval  space,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  slit  tliat  opens  or  closes  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  lies  above  a  cavity 
in  the  subjacent  tissue.  In  some  plants, 
including  those  with  floating  leaves,  stotnata 
ara  on  the  under,  in  otliers  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves;  in  leaves  stamling  at 
right  angles  to  the  earth  bnth  sides  have 
stomata.  In  succulent  plants  the  stomata 
are  few. 

Std-mac'-a-^e,  s,     [Lat.,  fromGr.  o-ro/ioxdn} 

(stoiiiukrtli')=:  scurvy  of  the  gums.] 

Pathol. :  (1)  An  erosion  of  the  gums,  with 
spontaneous  haemorrhage,  fetid  breath,  Ac, 
symptomatic  of  scurvy  ;  (2)  scurvy  (q.v.). 

stom'-ach,  *stoxn'-ack,  *stom-acke, 

*  stom-ak,  *  stom-ake,  s.  [Fr.  estomac 
(O.  Fr.  estomach),  from  Lat.  sioma-chum,  arcus. 
of  s(omaoft?/s=  the  gidlet,  the  stomach,  from 
Gr.  iTTOfiaxo^  (stomnchos)  —  a  mouth,  an  open- 
ing, the  gullet,  the  stomar-h,  fiom  tnotLa 
(stoma)  =  &  inouth  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sto-maco.] 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^H  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  cub.  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  gu  =  kw. 
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1.  vrdinary  Language : 

L  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

•  (2)  The  throat,  the  gorge,  the  gullet. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  desire  for  food  caused  by  hunger ; 
appetite. 

"  What  l8"t  that  takee  from  tliee  tliy  stomnch  t " 
HhaJielp. :  I  Henry  J  v.,  ii.  8. 

(2)  lueliuatiou,  liking, 
(y)  Courage. 

•'  He  who  hath  no  ttumach  to  this  flght 
Let  him  depart."  Stuikesp. :  Henry  F.,  Iv.  8. 

(4)  Violence  of  temper;  anger,  resentment. 

•The  winds  grow  high  ;  ao  do  your  stomat^.  lords." 
tihitkitp. :  2  Henry  VI..  iL  1. 

(5)  SiiUenness,    res.'ntment,    stubbornness, 
wilful  obstinacy.    {Shakp.^p. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

(6)  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

■•  He  was  a  man 
Of  an  uubnunded  gtomnch,  ever  ranking 
UimiteU  with  i)riiice3." 

Shiikesp. :  Henry  rill.,  Iv.  % 
n.  Technically : 

\.    Compar.   Aiuxt.  :    A    membranous    sac, 
formed    by  a    dilatation    of   the  alinientiiry 
cannl,   in   which  food  is  received  and  sub- 
jtr'cted  to  the  processes  of  digestion  among  the. 
Veitelnata.    The  human  stomach  is  an  elon- 
gated, curved  pouch,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
long,  and  four  or  five  inrhes  in  diameter  at 
its  widest    part,   lying   alnu)st   immediately 
below    the   diaphragm,    nearly    transversely 
acinss  tlie  upper  and  left  portion  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  and  having  the  form  of  a  bag- 
pipe.    It  is  very  dilatable  and  contractile, 
and  its  average  capacity  is  about  five  i)ints. 
The  left  and  larger  extremity  is  called   the 
cardiac,  great,  or  splenic  extremity  ;  the  right 
and  smaller,  is  known  as  the  pyloric,  fiom 
its  proximity  to  the  pylorus  (q.v.).    The  food 
enters  the  stomach  thiough  the  oesophagus 
by  the  cardia  or  cardiac  orifice,  and,  after 
having  been  acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  is 
passed    on    in  a  semi-tiuid    or    pulpy    state 
through  the  pyhirns  into  the  small  intestines. 
The  stomach"  has  four   coats,   named    from 
without  inwards  :  (1)  the  serous,  (2)  the  mus- 
cular, (3)  the  areola  or  sub-mucous,  aid  (4) 
the  mucous  coat.    The  last  is  a  smooth,  soft, 
rather  thick  and  pulpy  membrane,  generally 
reddish  in  colour  from  the  blood  in  its  capil- 
lary vessels  ;  often  ash-gray  in  old  age.  Alter 
death  it  becomes  a  dirty  brown,  and  in  acute 
inflaniKiation,  or  from  the  action  of  strong 
acrid  poisons,  it  becomes  of  a  bright  red, 
either  continuously  or  in  patches.    Corrosive 
poisons  also  affect  its  coloration.     The  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  is  beset  with 
secreting  glands.     The  stomach  is  supplied 
with   blood  from   the  cceliac   artei-y,   which 
gives  off  arterial  blanches  that  ramify  freely, 
and  tlie  veins  rt-turn  the  residual  bluod  into 
the  splenic  and  superior    mesenteric  veins, 
and  directly  into  the  portal  vein.    The  lym- 
phatics of  the  stomach  are  very  numerous, 
and  ari.se  in  the  mucous   nieinbi-ane.      The 
nerves  are  large,  and  consist  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  two  pneumogastric  nerves 
belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and 
of  olSets  from  the  syiui-athetic  system  de- 
rived from  the  solar  plexus.     Their  ending 
bai  not  been  traced.     In  the  lower  mannnals 
three  forms  of  stomach 
have    been    distin- 
guished :    (1)    Simple, 
consisting  of  a  single 
cavity,  as  in  man  ;  (2) 
Complex,  in  which 
there  are  two  or  more 
compartments  commu- 
nicating  with  each 
other,  as  in  the  kan- 
garoo,  the   porcupine, 
and  the  squirrel ;  and 
(3)Compound,  in  whith 
the  stomai_th   is  sepa- 
rated into  a  reservoir 
and  a  digestive  portion. 
(Rumination.)     In 
birds  there  are   three 
small  but  distinct  iHla- 
tations  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  [Crop,  Giz- 
zard,     Proventricu- 
Lusj,  and  in  most  rep- 
tiles the  simplicity  of 
the  oesophagus  extenila  to  the  stomach.     In 
fishes,  two  forms  are  found,  thesiphonal  stom- 
ach (q.v.)  and  the  onpcal,  in  which  the  upj^er 
portion  gives  off  a  long  blind  sac.     In  tlie 


TYPICAL  MAMMALIAN 
STOMACH. 

o  (Esophagus :  tt  Stoin- 
BCD  ;  s  Sinall  intestine  ; 
I  Large  inteatmo ;  c 
Ccecuui ;  r  Rectum. 


higher  Invertebrata,  there  is  a  digestive  tmct 
with  functions  analogous  to  those  of  the 
stomach  of  Vertebrates ;  in  the  lower  then; 
may  (Hydra)  or  may  not  (Anio'ba)  be  a  gastric 
cavity  in  winch  food  is  ingested  and  absorbed. 
In  the  hitter  case  the  living  piotoplasm  closes 
over  its  prey,  and,  after  a  time  by  a  reversing 
process,  the  indigestible  remains  are  ejected. 
To  these  tracts  or  Ciivities,  the  name  stomach 
is  often  applie'l.    [Diokstion,  H.  4.] 

2.  Pathol. :  The  human  stomach  is  subject 
to  ulceration,  cancer,  aidaveric  softening,  per- 
foration, catarrh,  &c. ;  besides  which,  chielly 
through  errors  in  food,  and  want  of  exercise  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  it  may  fail  in  its 
proper  fumtion  of  digestion.    [Indigestion. J 

*  stomach-anixnals,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  Oken's  name  for  the  Infusoria. 
stomach-piece,  s. 

Shipbuihl. :  A  compass-timber  fayed  to  the 
stem  and  keel  ;  an  apron. 

stomach-pumpt  s. 

Surg, :  A  suction  and  force  pump  for  with- 
drawing the  contents  of  the  stimiach  in  cases 
of  poisoning,  &c.,  and  also  used  as  an  injector. 
It  resembles  the  ordinary  syringe,  except  that 
it  has  two  apertures  near  the  end,  in  which 
the  valve  opens  dttleient  ways,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  sucking  and  a  forcing  passage. 

"  stomach- qualmed,  a.    Sick  at  heart, 

"  Or  sto-nach-ijivilnitd  at  Imid^  a  dram  of  this 
Wili  drivu  away  dist''iiii>er. 

.^hukesp. :  Cymbetine,  111.  4. 

stomach  -  Staggers,  s.  A  disease  in 
horses,  depending  on  a  paralytic  atfection  of 
the  stomach.  In  this  disease  the  animal  dozes 
in  the  stable,  and  rests  Ids  liead  in  the  manger  ; 
he  then  wakes  up  and  falls  to  eating,  which  lie 
continues  to  do  till  the  stomach  swells  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  tlie  animal  at  last  dies 
of  apoplexy  or  his  stomach  buists. 

*  stomach-tlmher,  s.    Food. 

stom'-acta,  *st6m-ack,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat. 
stomachoT  =  to     be    or     become    indignant.] 
[Stomach,  «.] 
A.  Transitivtt 

*  \.  To  resent;  to  remember  with  anger  and 
resentment. 

"  Believe  not  all ;  or,  If  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all." 

Shiihesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  in.  4. 

2.  To  bear  without  resenting  or  opposing  ; 
to  put  up  with  ;  to  brook. 

"  EnsHsh  theatrical  audiences,  who  will  imt  ifom^ch 
the  uiieumproinialngrealiam  with  which  ct-temporary 
Fiei.i-h  draiiiatists  uet  turth  the  workings  of  the 
de.'iillier  Biua."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  26.  iflas. 

*  3.  To  encourage. 

"  When  He  hail  l^"«1c^eiithemby  the  Holy  Ghost." 
—Bale  :  Select  Wor/it.  p.  at3. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  angry ;  to  show  re- 
sentment. 

*•  'Tib  not  a  time  for  private  ttomachiny." 

Shakeip:  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  II.  2. 

*  Stom'-ach-al,  a.   [Pr.  stomacal]  Stomachic, 

cordial. 

*  Stom'- ached,  a.  [En^.  stomach ; -ed.]  Filled 
with  resentment.    (Chiefly  in  composition.) 

Stom'-ach-er,  s.     [Eng.  stnmach ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  stomachs. 

2.  An  ornamental  covering  for  the  breiist, 
forming  part  of  a  lady's  dress.  (In  this  sense, 
pron.  stom'-a-^her.) 

"  These  bodices  are  of  peculiar  cut,  with  a  sort  of 
full  :it<'maiher.  alwaya  of  a  ditfereat  cotton  to  the 
bodice."— /"iefU,  Oct.  S,  1885. 

*  stom-  ach  -  ffll,    *  stom-  ach  -  full,  a. 

[}x,uu,.  stomach  ;  -JulL]     Sullen,  stubborn,  per- 
verse, wilfully  obstinate. 

■■  A  st<-miirhfiiU  Esaw  knows  that  his  good  father 
cannot  hut  be  diBpleased  with  his  Pagan  loatchca,"— 
Bp.  Hall:  llemainea.  p.  138. 

*  Stom' -ach- fully,  adv.  [Eng.  stomachful ; 
-lij.]  lu'a  stomachful,  obstinate,  or  perverse 
manner  ;  perversely,  angrily. 

*  Btom'-ach-ful-ness,  s.  [En^.  stomachful ; 
•ne.^s.]  'stubbornness,  perversity,  obstinacy, 
sullenness. 

*'  Pride,  iitonuich,fitl ne$i,hendines3—&val\  but  little." 
—Oravg-'r:  On  Ecth-s.,  p.  24S. 

Btd-m,ach'-ic,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  stomach;  -ic] 
A.  As  adjei:tive : 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

*•  Varinna  shadi's  of  f,tomavhlc  and  cerebral  diecom. 
ioTf—Blackie  :  ^eif-c^tUure.  p.  4L 


2.  Strfngtheiiiiig  and  cnnifiriing  to  t)i« 
stomach  ;  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach  ; 
cordial. 

B.  Assiihst.  :  A  medicine  which  strengthen.'* 
the  stomach,  and  excites  its  action. 

%  There  are  stonmchic  tonics  or  stomachics 
proper,  i.e.,  medicines  whicli  act  directly  upou 
the  stomach,  improve  apjtetite,  and  aid  the 
digestive  function,  as  caluniba,  gentian, 
quassia,  hops,  strychnia,  cinchona  bark, 
8nli)hate  of  quinine,  salts  of  ii-on,  Ate. ;  sto- 
machic stimulants  or  cjtrminatives,  as  ginger, 
capsicum  and  chillies,  niustaid,  nutmeg,  dUl, 
fennel,  &c.  ;  and  stomachic  sedatives,  as 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  biorbonate  of  potash, 
belladonna,  opium,  &c.    (Garrod.) 

*  std-m&ch'-ic-al.  *  std-mdch'-ic-all,  a. 

[Eng.  stomachic;  -al.]     Btomacliic. 

"  The  dru|i8ie  and  the  defluxton  ttomachicalt.''-^ 
P.  Holland  :  Vltny.  bit.  xx.,  cU.  xvU. 

**  Stom- ach  - ihg,   *  stom  - ack - ing,  *. 

[Eug.  stomaih;  -ing,]     Reseutiueiit,  anger. 

"  There  waa  great  itomachln-/  betwixt  the  clergle  of 
the  twu  provinces."— i/o/l/uAecf.'  Chron.  of  England; 
Henry  I.  (an.  liOB). 

"  stom'-ach-lesa,    *  stom-ack-lcsso,  a. 

[Eug.  stuniach ;  'less.} 

1.  Lit. :  Destitute  of  a  Btomaoh  ;  having  no 
stomach. 

2.  Fig, :  Having  no  appetite ;  without  any 
appetite. 

"  Why  else  la  thy  countenance  so  dejected,  thy 
cheeks  pale,  and  wat«red  so  oft  with  thy  tetu-ei.  thy 
Bleeps  broken,  thy  meali)  stomacklesft"—llp.  Hall: 
Baiino/Oitead. 

*  Stom'-ach-ous,  a.  [Eng.  stoma!:h  ;  -aia.] 
Sullen,  obstinate,  stubborn. 

••  But  with  Hteni  looks,  and  ttomachont  dladnln,  _ 

Gave  aigus  of  grudge  and  diacoutuntuieiit  vain." 

Spe>it»r:  F.  y..  II.  vUi.  23. 

*  Stom'-ach-;^,  a.  [Eng.  stomach;  "tf.)  Olh 
stinate,  'sullen,  stubborn. 

Stom'-^-pod,  $■    [Stomapoda.] 

Zool. :  Any  member  of  the  order  Stomapoda 
(q.v.). 

t  std-map'-6-dg^  s.  pi.  [Gr.  o-rd^a  (stoma)  = 
the  month,  and  irous  ipous),  genit.  tto&oi  (po- 
dos)  =  &  foot.] 

1.  ZooL  :  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  legion 
Podophthaliiiia.  The  gills  are  composed  of 
plates  or  simple  lilaments  attached  to  the 
feet ;  carapace  shorter,  and  body  narrower 
and  less  compact  than  in  the  Decapoda. 
Under  it  are  ranged  Squilla  (the  type),  some- 
times made  a  family  (Squitlidae),  Mysis  (with 
some  forms  of  Erichthys).  to  which  similar 
distinction  is  soim-times  given  (Mysidte),  ond 
an  anomalous  group,  Diastylid*,  consisting 
of  three  genera  :  Cunia,  Alauna,  and  Bodotria. 

2.  Palo'ont.:  Pygocephalus  huxJeyi,  (rom  tha 
Coal-measures,  prohably  belongs  to  thia 
division.  True  SqniUae  and  Mysisdike  formfl 
occur  in  tlie  Jurassic. 

Sto-map'-6-dOUS,  a.  [Eng.  stomapod  ;  -out.} 
Peitaming  or  belonging  to  the  StomapodlL 

sto'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.    [Stoma.) 

sto'-mate,  a.  &  s.    [Stoau.) 

A.  ^5  adjective: 

Bol. :  Having  .stomata. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  (8toma]. 

stom-a-tel'-la,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.,  dimln.  from 
Gr.  CTTOAia  (stojha)  =  a  mouth,  an  aiierture.] 

Zool.  £  Pakmnt. :  A  genus  of  TurbinidiB, 
with  thirty-three  recent  species,  found  on 
reefs  and  under  stones  at  low  water  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  Shell  ear-shapeil, 
regular,  spire  small,  aperture  oblong,  very 
large  and  oblique;  interior  pearly,  lip  thin 
and  even,  operculum  circular,  horny,  and 
multispiral.  They  commence  iu  the  Sei'ond* 
ary.     {Nicholson.) 

sto-ma'-ti-a  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [>Iod.  Lat., 
from  stoma  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  (C  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Haliotidte, 
akin  to  Haliotis,  hnt  with  a  prominent  spire, 
and  a  furrow  instead  of  jierforations  on  the 
shell.  Recent  species  twelve,  found  under 
stones  at  low  water,  from  Java,  the  Philip- 
pines, Torres  Straits,  and  the  Pacihr;  fossil 
eighteen,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Chalk 
of  North  America  and  Europe. 


boil,  bop^ ;  poUt,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^  1st.    -iDng. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zbuu.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sions  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^U 
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■t8-mS.t'-ic,  s.  &  o.  IGr.  o-TofidTiKo?  (stoma- 
tikos)  =  pertaining  to  the  mouth  ;  crTOfiaTiKi 
lsiotiMtiki)  =  a.  mediciue  for  diseases  of  the 
mouth.] 

A.  As  mist. :  A  medicine  for  diseases  of 
the  mouth. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stoma  or 
stomata. 

■tom-a-tlf'-er-ous,  o.    [Mod.  Lat.  stomata, 
and  Lat.  Jim  =  to  hear.] 
Bot.  :  Bearing  stomata. 

■tom-a-ti'-tis,  s.  IGr.  otomoi  (stoma),  genit. 
aroticLTOi  {siomntos) ;  suff.  -if is.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mouth,  ai  dis. 
ease  conunonly  occurring  in  young  children. 
There  are  three  forms  of  it ;  follicular  stoma- 
titis, affecting  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
moutli ;  ulcerative  stomatitis,  attackmg  the 
gums ;  and  gangrenous  stomatitis,  caiicrum, 
oris,  or  sloughing  phagedaina  of  the  mouth, 
aUecting  the  tissues  of  the  cheek. 

ato-ma'-ti-um  (tl  as  slu),  s.    [Stoma.] 

Stom-a-tO-,  pre/.  [Gr.  aro/ia  (stoma),  genit. 
<j-T(inaros  (slomatos)  =  a  mouth.]  Pertaming 
to  or  connected  with  the  mouth. 

•8t6m-a-t6'-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  stomaHoy,  and 
Gr.  eUoi  (eiiios)'=  form.) 

Zool. :  An  old  order  of  Infusoria,  charac- 
terized by  the  possession  of  a  mouth. 

•tom'-a-tode,  a.  &  «.    [Stomatoda.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Possessing  a  mouth ;  belonging 
to  tlie  Stomatoda  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Stoma- 
toda. 

stomatode-protozoa,  s-  pi- 

Zool. :  The  Infusoria. 
•tom-^-to-den'-dron,  (pi.  stom-a-to- 
den'-dra),  s.  [Pref.  stomata-,  and  Gr.  SipSpoy 
(dewlnii)'=  &  tree.] 

Zool.  (PL):  The  dendritic  branches  of  the 
RhizostomidiB.  They  end  in  miuut«  poly- 
pites,  which  cover  them. 
•torn- a- to -gis'- trie,  a.  [Pref.  stomato-, 
and  Eng.  gastric  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  mouth  and  stomacli.  Used  chiefly  of  the 
system  of  nerves  distributed  upon  the  sto- 
mach and  the  intestinal  canal.    (Owen.) 

etom-a-to-mor'-phous,  a.  [Pref.  stomata-, 
and  Gr.  luopcjuj  (morphe)  =  form.] 

Bot.:  Mouth-shaped.    (Treas.  0/ Bat.) 
■tom-a-to-plas'-tio,  a.    [Pref.  stomato-,  and 
Eng.  plastic  (q.v).] 

Surg. :  Ai'plied  to  the  operation  of  forming 
a  mouth,  where  the  aperture  has  beeu  con- 
tracted from  any  cause.    (Dunglison.) 

■tom-a-to-rrlia'-gl-a,  s.  [Pref.  strnnato-, 
and  Gr.  piv""/-''  (rhignumi)  =  to  break.] 

Patlwl. :  Discharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth 
«nd  throat.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  formidable 
disease. 

8t6-mit'-6-8o6po,  s.  [Pref.  stomata-,  and 
Gr.  <r«ojr«u)  (skopeS)  =  to  observe.]  An  instru- 
ment for  keeping  the  mouth  open  for  pur- 
poses of  inspection. 

Stom'-a-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  stomata :  Eng. 
adj.  SUIT,  -oiis.)    Furnished  with  stomata. 

■tom-e-clu'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  vroiia  (stoma)  = 
a  mouth,  and  Mod.  Lat.  echinus  (q.v.).] 

Palceonl.  :  A  group  of  Star-fishes,  family 
Echinidse,  occurring  in  the  Jurassic. 

Bto'-IIli-3,S,  s.  [Gr.  o-Tonias  (stomias)  =  hard- 
mouthed.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Stoiniatid8e(q.T.), 
with  three  species.  Body  elongate,  conipicssed, 
covered  with  delicate  deciduous  scales  ;  head 
compressed,  snout  very  short,  mouth-cleft 
very  wide ;  series  of  ])hosphorescent  dots 
along  the  lower  side  of  head,  body,  and  tail. 
Specimens  have  been  dredged  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  450  to  1,800  fathoms. 

Bto-mi^t'-i-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stomias, 
genit.  itom«ai(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.v.) ; 
deep-sea  fishea  from  the  Atlantic,  charac_ 
terized  chieflv  by  their  formidable  array  of  | 


teeth.  Skin  naked,  or  covered  with  very 
delicate  scales  ;  eggs  enclosed  in  the  sacs  of 
the  ovarium,  and  excluded  by  oviducts.  Dr. 
Gunther  enumerates  the  following  genera : 
Astronesthes,  with  two  dorsals,  the  posterior 
adipose ;  Stomias,  Ecliiostoina,  Malacosteus, 
and  Bathyophis,  in  which  the  rayed  dorsal  is 
opposite  to  the  anal  tin. 

sto  -mi-um  (pi.  sto'-mi-a),  s.     [Gr.  aro- 
^101/  (stumion)  =  a  siiiall  mouth,  dimin.  from 
(TTofia  (sfoma)  =  a  inoutli.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Stoma,  2.  (1),  (2). 

Stom  -  ox'  -  ys,   s.      [Gr.  a-rona.  (stoma)  —  a 
mouth,  and  ofils  (oxus)  =  sharp.] 

EtUom.  :  A  genus  of  Musoidae.  Stomozys 
caMtrans  resembles  the  house-fly,  but  has  a 
long,  sharp  proboscis,  by  means  of  which  it 
sucks  the  blood  of  man  and  the  inferior 
animals. 


Stomp,  s.  &  V.    [Stamp.] 
•  stond,  s.    [Stand.] 


1.  A  stop,    a   stand ;  an   impediment    or 
hindrance. 

"  The  reuiovlug  of  tiie  itondt  and  impedimenta  of 
the  miiid.  doth  often  clear  the  passage,  and  current 
to  a  man's  fortune."— Bacon  .■  Letter  to  Sir  Eenry 
3aviHe. 

2.  A  stand,  a  post,  a  station. 
*  3.  An  attack. 

"  On  til"  other  side,  th'  assieged  castle's  ward     ^ 
Their  stedfast  atonds  did  mightily  mamtain. 

Spemer :  F.  (i..  IL  xi.  16. 

•  stonde,  *  stond-en,  v.    [Stand,  j>.] 

stone,  *  ston,  *  stoon,  s.  &  a.  (A.S.  stan ; 
co"n.  with  Dut.  steeii;  Icel.  sleinn  :  Dan.  & 
Sw  sten;  Ger.  stein;  Goth,  staiits;  Russ. 
stit:na  =  a.  wall;  Gr.  aria,  (s(ia)  =  a  stone,  a 
pebble.) 

A.  As  mihstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  material  obtained  from  rocks  or 
stones  ;  the  kind  of  substance  they  produce. 

"  There  beside  of  marble  ((one  was  built 
Analtare."  .s;^e/«rt-;  ^.  «.,  I.  vUt  86. 

(3)  A  gem  ;  a  precious  stone. 

"  I  thought  I  saw 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stonel,  unvalued  jewels." 

Shakejp.  ;   Richard  III.,  \.  fc 

(4)  Something  made  of  stone  :  as— 
(a)  A  monument  erected  to  preserve  the 

memory  of  the  dead  ;  a  gi-avestone. 

"  Underneath  this  stone,  doth  He 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die." 
Ben  Jotii'm  :  Epitaph  on  Queen  Etizatwh, 

•(b)  A  gun-flint. 

(5)  Something  which  resembles  a  stone  :  as— 
(a)  A  calcareous  concretion  in  the  kidneys 

or  bladder  ;  hence,  the  disease  arising  from 
a  calculus.    [Calculi's,  2.) 

"  Past  earthquakes— ay,  and  gout  and  itone." 

Tennyson ;  Lucretiut,  163. 

(h)  The  nut  of  a  drupe  or  stone  fruit ;  the 
Im-d  covering  enclosing  the  kernel,  and  itself 
enclosed  by  the  pericarp ;  the  hard  and  bony 
endocarp  of  a  drupaceous  fruit. 

■•  Cracking  the  ttonet  of  the  prunes." 

Shakesp.:  AIe<isurefor  Measure.  IL  1. 

(c)  A  testicle. 

II  In  composition  used  by  the  old  herbal- 
ists for  an  orchis,  as  dog-stones  =  dog-orchis 
(Orchis  vtascula). 

(d)  The  glass  of  a  mirror ;  a  mirror. 

"  Lend  me  a  looking-glass  : 
II  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lives."  ShaJcesp. :  Lear,  v.  8. 

•  (6)  A  hailstone. 

•  (V)  A  thunderbolt. 
"  The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me." 

Shukesp.  .-  Cymbctine.  v.  5. 

(8)  A  measure  of  weight  in  use  throughout 
the  north-west  and  central  countries  of 
Europe,  but  varying  much  in  different  places. 
Tlie  English  imperial  standard  stone  is  a 
wei'dit  of  14  lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  there  are 
stones  of  other  weights  for  particular  com- 
modities ;  thus  the  stone  of  butcher's  me.at  or 
ftsh  isSllis.,  of  cheese  16  lbs.,  of  hemp  32 lbs., 
of  glass  5  lbs.,  &c. 

2  Fig. :  Used  as  the  symbol  of  hardness, 
tor|'>idity,  or  insensibility  ;  as.  He  has  a  heart 
of  stone. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Petrol,  Geo!.,  Arch.,  ic:    Stone  is  not 


used  as  a  technical  term  in  either  Petrology 
or  Geology,  thougli  it  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  words  in  those  sciences,  as  Portland- 
stone.  By  masons,  builders,  &c.,  it  is  con- 
tinually used,  and  is  specially  Cimtrast«d  with 
brick  as  material  for  the  construction  of 
edilices.  *'  That  portion  of  it,"  says  Weale, 
"which  is  used  for  buihling  purposes  is  a 
dense,  coherent,  brittle  substance,  sometimes 
of  a  granulated,  at  others  of  a  laminated 
structure,  these  qualities  varying  according 
to  its  chemical  constitution  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  beeu  deposited."  The  qual- 
ities which  render  a  building  stone  valu- 
able are  strength  to  resist  superincumbent 
pressure,  durability,  and,  a  capability  of 
being  easilv  wrought.  The  chief  building 
stones  at  present  in  use  are  granites  of  various 
colors,  syenites,  porphyries,  sand-stones,  mill- 
stone grit,  dolomite,  'marbles,  the  mountain 
limestone,  and  otliers.  The  art  of  wcirking  in 
stone  is  of  great  antiquity,  the  Egyptians  being 
especially  celebrated  for  their  granite  edifices, 
obelisks,  sculptures,  &c.  Among  the  Greeks 
marble  was  usually  employed  for  the  great 
temples  and  other  edifices. 

2.  Print.:   The   same  as  Imposing -stoni 
(q-v.)- 
B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  stone. 

"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  Iron  bars  B  cage."  , 

Lovelace:  To  Althea, /rem  Prison. 

^  (1)  Artificial  stone:  A  concreted  material 
used  for  manv  purposes,  as  making  building 
blocks,  flagstones,  tiles,  vases,  statuary,  sewer- 
pipes,  &c.  Many  substances  have  been  used 
for  its  production.  Tliat  which  has  been  used 
on  the  largest  scale,  and,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  exclusively,  was  cemented 
Roman,  or,  still  better,  Portland  cement, 
which  hardens  alter  being  mixed  with  water. 
Ordinary  concrete  and  beton  are  of  this  class. 
Tcrra-cotta,  employed  for  architectural  orna- 
ments, statuary,  Sic,  is  in  the  nature  ol  a 
flue  brick. 

(2)  Meteoric  stane :  [Aerolite]. 

(3)  Philosopher's  stone :  [Philosopher's 
stone). 

(4)  To  leave  na  stone  unturned:  To  use  all 
available  or  practicable  means  to  effect  an 
object ;  to  omit  or  spare  no  exertions. 

stone-age,  s.    [Aoe,  s.,  B.  3.) 

stone-axe,  s.  An  axe  with  two  some- 
what obtuse  edges,  used  in  spawling  and 
hewing  stone. 

Stone-basil,  s. 

Bot.  :  Melissa  Clinopodium, 

Stone-bass,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Polyprion  cernium,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  valued  for  the  table.  It 
occurs  round  the  European  coasts,  and  is 
often  met  with  accompanying  floating  wood, 
being  attracted  by  the  small  marine  species 
generally  surrounding  such  objects  and  afford- 
ing a  supply  of  food. 

Stone-blind,  a.  Blind  as  a  stone ;  per- 
fectly blind. 

Stone-blue,  s.  A  compound  of  indigo 
and  starch  or  whiting. 

stone-boat,  s. 

1.  A  barge  used  for  carrying  stones. 

2.  A  fla*-bottomed  sled  for  hauling  heavj 
stones  for  short  distances. 

Stone-boilers,  s.  pi. 
Anthrop  ■  Any  race  of  people  practising 
stone-boiling   (q.v.).     [Hide-boiling,    Pot- 
boiler, A.  2.] 

"The  Australians,  at  least  In  modern  times,  mnit 
be  counted  as  staneboiters.-— Tyler:  Early  HM.  Mans. 
kind  (ed.  1878),  p.  265. 

stone-boiling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  (See  extract). 

"  It  is  even  likely  that  the  art  of  boiling,  as  com- 
monly known  to  us.  may  have  been  develoiMid  through 
this  intermediate  process,  which  I  proirase  W  caJJ 
ItoneMlinO.  There  is  a  North  Aiiierican  tr"l«.  '^J 
received  from  their  neighbours  the  Ojibwas.  the  nam. 
rf  A„l„abolns.  or  ■atone  hoilen.'  from  tl,e,r  mode  jl 
boiling  their  meat  . . .  They  dig  a  hole  in  ti..  gromid, 
.  ,.„   °  .........  ..f  tl.B  ntiifonlft  raw  hide,  and  press  It 


tike 


meat.  . . .  mey  "'k  ~  "".'v  —  -■  ,  ^     ~: 
of  the  animals  raw  hide,  and  press  J 

.         .  1.-1 •„    ., .:.l..a    n,     t\,B     hOll 


niece  of  the  ammai  s  raw  uiuo.  aiiu  m.™  -- 
d.'.'wn'with  their  hand.*  close  to  the  aides  of  the  hole, 
which  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  pot  or  basin.  This  they 
fill  with  water,  and  they  make  a  ""!"'>",»'  J"'?." 
red.hot  in  a  lire  clce  by.  The  meat  .  put  tnW  th. 
water  and  the  stones  dropped  n  <:'\"}''"^\^ 
boilcil.'-rj/'or.-  Early  Htst.  .Mankind  teiL  18.81.  p.  -68. 

stone-borer,  s. 

^cio(. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Utho- 
phagi  (q.v.). 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  h^.  there 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  oar.  rule.  fuU;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
Syrian,    sb.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  J*^- 


stone 
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•  stone-bow,  s.  A  cross-bow  for  shoot- 
tog  stones. 

"0  for  a  rtune-bow  to  hit  hiiu  lu  the  eye." 

s'uiketp.  :  Twelfth  A'ii/hr,  IL  «. 

Btone-bramble,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Rubus  saxatilis,  a  bramble  having  the 
barren  stems  procun\heut,  unarmed,  or  with 
scattered  bristles,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  very 
small  petals.  Found  on  the  stony  banks 
of  subalpine  and  alpine  rivulets  in  Britain, 
Europe,  and  Asia  to  the  Himalayas. 

t  2.  Rubits  Cham^morus,    (Ogilvie.) 

8tone-brash»  s. 

Agric. :  A  subsoil  composed  of  shattered 
rock  or  stone. 

Stone-break,  s. 

Bot.:  Any  saxifrage  (q.v.).  Gerarde  calls 
Saxifrage  granulata  the  White  Stone-break, 
and  Chrysospknum  opposUi/olium  the  Golden 
8tone-break.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

Stone-buck,  s.    The  stelnbok  (q.v.). 

Stone-butter,  s.    a  sort  of  alum. 

stone-canal,  s.     [Sand-canal.] 

*  stone-cast.  s.  A  stone's  cast ;  as  far  as 
one  could  throw  a  stone. 

"  About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wftll." 

Tennyson:  Afuriana,  87. 

stone-cement,  s.  A  hard  comjiosition 
of  the  nature  uf  mortar,  which  will  harden 
and  form  a  water-tight  joint. 

stone-circles,  ».  Circles  of  standing 
etones,  occuring  iu  the  British  Isles,  where  thfy 
are  popularly  known  as  Druidical  circles;  in 
Scandinavia,  where  they  are  called  Dom-riugs, 
or  Thing-sleads;  in  France,  where  they  receive 
the  popular  name  of  Cromlech,  and  In  other 
countries.  All  these  titles  are  given  under  erro- 
neous ideas,  since  the  origin  of  these  circles 
precedes  historical  times,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  as  to  their  purpose.  In  some  localities 
they  are  very  numeruna,  and  some  are  of  such 
size  aud  weight  that  it  is  remarkable  how  they 
were  erected.  In  certai  ii  places  they  seem  con- 
nected with  burial  customs. 

stone-coal,  e. 

Min.:  A  name  applied  in  America  and  Eng- 
land to  anthracite  (q.v.),  but  in  Germany  it  is 
used  to  distinguish  the  coal  of  the  carboniferous 
formation  from  the  more  recent  Lignites  or 
Brown  Coals  (Ger.  braunkohU)  of  the  Tertiary 
period. 

Stone-cold,  a.  Cold  as  a  stone ;  very 
cold. 

"  At  last  aa  marble  rocke  he  atAndeth  still. 
Stone-cold  without ;  within,  burut  with  loues  flame." 
Faire/iLz:  Qodjrey  <tf  Bovlogne,  XxviL 

Stone-color,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assuhst*:  'Ilie  color  of  a  stone;  a  gray- 
ish color. 

B.  ^5  adj. :  Of  the  color  of  a  stone  ;  of  a 
grayish  color. 

stone-coral,  s.  Massive,  as  distinguished 
from  branched,  coral. 

stone-cray,  s.    A  distemper  in  hawks. 

stone-crush,  s.  A  sore  on  the  foot  oc- 
casioned by  a  bruise,  or  as  if  by  a  bruise. 
{Ptov.) 

Stone-curlew,  stone-plover,  s. 

Ornith. :  CEdicnemus  scolopax  (\  crepitaiis} ; 
Called  also  the  Thick-knee,  Thicknee,  or  Nor- 
folk Plover.  An  European  bird,  whosocommon 
name  comes  from  swellings  at  the  joints  in  the 
young. 

stone-cutter,  s.  One  whose  occupation 
Is  to  cut  stones  for  building,  ornamental,  or 
other  purposes ;  a  macliiue  for  working  a 
face  on  a  stone  or  ashlar. 

"  A  ftone-cutter'i  man  had  the  Testculv  of  his  Inngs 
■OBtuffed  with  dust.  that.  Id  cutting,  the  knife  went 
aa  il  through  a  heap  of  snnd."—Derham :  Phya.  Theol, 

Stone-cutting,  s.  The  business  or  occu- 
pation of  cutting  or  hewing  stones  for  walls, 
monuments,  &c. 

stone-dead,  a.  Dead,  or  lifeless  as  a 
stone ;  quite  dead. 

*'  Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  Hart,  atone-flead.' 
WordtwoTth  :  Bart-leap  Well, 

stone-deaf,  a.  Deaf  as  a  stone,  perfectly 
deaf. 

Stone -dresser,  s.  One  who  dresses, 
shapes,  or  tools  stone  for  building  purposes. 

Stone-eater,  s.    [Stone-borer.] 


stone-falcon,  stone  hawk,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  tut'rlin  (q.v.). 

"  From  this  habit  itf  perching  on  pieces  of  stone,  it 
has  derived  tiio  name  uf  stone-fnlcon.  i\  tivie  which 
h:is  't>eeu  Ai>pbed  to  thia  bird  lu  Germany  aud  France 
as  weU  fifl  lu  EuKluud.'— (food;  Itttu.  Nat.  BM.,  iL  77. 

Stone-fern,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Ceterach  ojficinamm.  So  named  because 
it  grows  on  stone  walls. 

2.  Allosortts  crispus.    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
Stone-fly,  s.    [Perla.] 
stone-fougasse,  s. 

Mil.-eng.  :  A  mine  covered  with  stones. 

Stone-&*uit,  s.  Fruit  whose  seeds  are 
covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the 
pulp,  as  peachr-s,  plums,  cherries,  &c. ;  a  drupe. 

"  W'e  gathered  ripe  apncocka  and  ripe  plums  upuu 
one  tree,  froiu  wljiL-b  we  expect  some  other  sorts  of 
Slone/ru  it."— Boyle. 

Stone-gall,  s. 

1.  The  name  given  by  quarryraen  to  nodules 
or  round  ma.sses  of  clay  often  occurring  in 
variegated  sandstone,  and  rendering  it  less 
valuable  as  a  building  stone. 

2.  The  same  as  Stannel  (q.v.). 
Stone-grig,  s. 

Ickthy. :  The  young  of  the  Mud-lainprey, 
Petromyzon  branchialis. 

stone-hag,  s.  The  name  given  to  the 
pit-liouses,  divided  intit  apartments  by 
partition-walls,  and  all  strongly  lined  with 
stone,  so  as  to  be  the  favourite  quarry  of  the 
road- menders,  probably  2,000  or  3,000  years 
old,  found  in  such  numerous  clusters  at 
Goatliland  and  elsewliere  in  the  easterly 
moorlands  of  north  Yorkshire.  (Gentleinau's 
Magazine,  May,  1861,  p.  503.) 

stone-hammer,  5.  A  chipping  hammer 
used  by  sttuie-inasous  in  rough-dressing  stone. 

*  stone-hard,  a.    Hard  as  stone,  unfeel* 

tag.     (Shakesp.) 

stone-harmonicon,  s,  A  musical  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  number  of  bars  or 
slabs  of  stone  supported  on  wood  or  straw, 
and  played  like  the  dulcimer. 

Stone-hatch,  s. 

Ornith. :  (See  extract). 

"The  nest  la  only  a  slight  hollow  In  the  aand,  in 
whicii  its  four  e^s  are  depoaited  ;  but  aometiuiea  thin 
cavity  is  lined  or  covered  with  a  number  of  siuhU 
stones  about  the  size  of  peas,  upou  which  the  eggs  >ire 
laid,  aud  this  habit  has  gaiued  for  the  Rlng:ed  Plover 
[^'jiafitis  hiaticiila]  in  some  counties  the  provincial 
Dame  of  ttone-hatcJi."—}'arrelt:  Brit.  Birdt  (ed.  4th), 
uL  358. 

stone-hawk,  s.    [Stone-falcon.] 
stone-head,  s. 

Mining:  The  rock  immediately  below  the 
alluvial  deposit. 

Stone-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted,  piti- 
less, unfeeling,  stony-hearted. 

stone-hore,  stone-hot,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Sedum  acre  {Britten  £  Holland); 
S.  reJleXKTn  (Prior). 

*  Stone-horse,  «.  A  horse  not  castrated, 
an  entire  horse. 

'•  The  Scytliiaus  chuse  rather  to  use  their  mares  In 
warre-service  than  th^lr  itone-h-jraes."— P.  Holland: 
Pliny,  bk,  viil..  ch.  rlli. 

Stone-house,  5.    A  house  built  of  stone. 
Stone-jug.  s.    A  prison.    (Slang.) 
Stone -lichen,  s. 

Bot. :  Parmelia  fahlunensis.    (Rossiter.) 
stone-lily,  s.    [Encrinite,  Encrinm.] 
Stone -lugger,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Canipostoina,  an  American  genus 
of  Carps. 

Stone-marten,  s. 

Zool.  :  Mitstt^la  foina,  a  species  allied  to  the 
Pine-marten  (q.v.),  from  which  it  differs  iu 
cranial  and  dental  characters,  and  in  having 
the  throat  white  instead  of  yellow.  It  is 
also  known  a,--  llie  Common  or  Beech  Marten. 
It,  with  the  Piue  Marten,  is  a  native  of 
Europe. 

stone-mason,  s.  One  who  dresses  stones 
for  Imilding  or  other  purposes ;  one  who 
builds  with  stone. 

stone-merchant,  s.    One  who  deals  in 

building,  i-aving,  or  other  stnne. 


'  stone-mortar,  5.  A  large  mortar  for 
merly  used  in  hicgcs  for  thrnwiiig  a  mass  of 
small  stones  or  haud-greuadtis  upou  an  ad- 
vancing enemy. 

stone -oak,  s. 

bot-  :  Lithocarpus  javenHs,  a  mastwort; 
named  from  the  hardness  of  its  fruit. 

stone-ochre,  s.  An  earthy  oxide  of  fmn 
which  forms  a  yellow  pigment  of  considerable 
peiinanence  in  oil  or  water-colours. 

stone-oil,  s.     Rock-oil,  petroleum. 

Stone-orpine,  s. 

h'lt.  :  Scdum  reflexum.  Corrupted  Into 
Stont'-liore  or  Stonor. 

stone-parsley,  a. 

Bot.  :  Sison  Amomum. 

stone-pillar,  s.  A  standing -stone ;  s 
moiu>lith  worshipped  as  the  representative 
or  embodiment  of  a  deity.     (Pillab-deity, 

PlLLAR-SVMBOL,  StONE- WOHSH I  P.  ] 

"  A  curious  inquiry,  whether  this  pomt  of  Ireland, 
on  the  utmost  western  verge  of  Euro|ie,  be  uot  the 
last  spot  in  Christendom  iu  whicli  a  trace  can  now  be 
found  of  stone-f/illar  worship."— A'ote*  *  Queries,  Feb. 
7,  ia52,  p.  121. 

stone-pino.  s. 

Bot.  :  Pinus  Pinea;  a  tree  about  sixty  feet 
high,  witli  cones  five  inches  in  length,  the 
kernels  of  which  are  eaten  in  It^Iy,  France, 
and  China.  It  is  the  ttiVvs  (pitus)  of  Dioa- 
corides. 

stone-pit,   «,     A  pit  or  quarry  wher 

stone  is  dug. 

Stone-pitch,  s.    Hard,  inspissated  pitch. 

stone-plant,  5.    [Lithophvte.J 

stone-plover,  5.    [Stone-curlew.) 

stone-pock,  5.  An  acrid  and  hard 
pimple  which  suppurates. 

*  stone-priest,  3.    A  lecherous  priestL 
stone-quarry,  s.    A  stone-pit  (q,  v.). 
Stone-rag,  stone-raw,  $.  [Stane-baw.] 
stone-rollers,  s.  pi.    [Red-horses.] 
stone-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Collinsonia  canadensis,  a  labiate  plant, 
having  light-yellow  flowers  with  a  lemon-like 
odour.     [Horse-balm.] 

Stone-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  Lithospermutn  ojicinale,  the  Commoa 
Gromwell. 

*  Stone-shot,  & 

1.  An  early  form  of  projectile  for  a  cannon, 
consisting  of  a  lump  or  ball  of  stone. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  stone  can  be 
shot  or  cast ;  a  stone's  cast.  (Tennyson : 
Princess,  v.  51.) 

stone-snipe,  s.    [Stone-curlew.] 

stone -squarer,  s.  One  who  forms  stones 
into  square  shapes  ;  a  stone-cutter.  (1  Kings 
V.  18.) 

Stone-still,  a.  or  adv.    Still  as  a  stone; 

perfectly  still. 

"I  will  stand  stone-still.' 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  Iv.  L 

stone-toter,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Exoglossum,  an  American  gentia 
of  Carps.    Called  also  Cut-lips. 

Stone-wall,  s.    A  wall  built  of  stones. 

stone-ware,  s.  A  species  of  potter's  or 
ceramic  ware  largely  in  use  for  domestic  and 
other  purposes. 

"The  stone-vmre  of  Londou  is  roade  of  pipe-clAT 
from  Dorsetshire  and  Devon»hii-e.  calcined  and  uirouna 
flint  from  StAfTurdshire.  and  sjiml  fmut  W.iolwi'ch  and 
Charlton.  The  dry  clay  is  pulverized  and  sifted.  Th« 
ingredients  are  compounded  in  diilerent  |>ro]HjrtiouB. 
according  to   the  lineueas  of   the    wnre.   its  size,  ana 

Surpose.  The  round  articles  are  turned  on  a  wheel, 
ried.  and  shaved  in  a  latlie.  Articles  of  other  shapef 
are  moulded  The  articles  are  tlien  Bt;icked  in  the 
kiln,  with  pieces  of  wetl-sanded  clay  plact^d  bi'tween 
tliem,  to  prevent  their  ndlieriug.  A  slow  fire  dinsl- 
pnte-s  the  moisture,  and  the  heat  .b  then  raisetl  until 
the  flanie  and  ware  have  the  same  cotnui.  The  t^laxe 
is  then  added  by  pouring  twenty  or  thirty  liullefuls  of 
common  sjilt  into  the  top  ol  the  i(Uu.  This  is  vul»- 
tilized  by  liPHt.  becomes  attached  to  the  surfHee  ol  the 
ware,  and  is  decomnuaed.  the  muriatic  acid  ftyinij  "fl 
and  leaving  the  aoda  behind  it  to  form  a  hin'  thio 
glaze  on  the  ware,  wbich  resists  ordinary  aiida." — 
Kni'iht :  Diet.  Mechanics,  s.  v.  stone-ware. 

stone -work,  s.  Work  consisting  Ot 
st^ine  ;  mason's  work  of  stone. 

"They  make  two  walls  with  flat  stones,  and  fill  tha 
space  witli  earth,  aud  so  they  continue  ttie  slons- 
w'l  Tfc, '  ■ — .Mortimer. 


bSil,  b^;  poiit,  Jd\^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
•^laa, -tian  =  Shan,  -tion, -slon  =  8hun; -$ion« -gioa  =  zhaiu  -cloos, -tlouo* -siooa  =  shus.   -ble, -dle»  ^ic.  =  b^  d^l. 
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stonechat— Stoop 


fltone-worsMpt  5. 

Comj)ar.  Religioii^:  Divine  honours  paid  to 
ttones,  either  aa  the  einbtttliiiients  or  the  re 
presentatives  of  deities.  It  is  a  part  of  stock- 
and-stone  worship,  dating  from  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  Wiis  once  widely  spread.  Grote 
(^Hist.  Greece,  iv,  132)  notes  that  it  existed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks;  Tacitus  (HisC,  ii. 
8)  describes  a  conical  pillar  which  stood  in- 
Btead  of  au  image  to  represent  the  Paphian 
Venus,  and  adds,  *' ratio  in  obs(!uro,"  and 
Isaiah  Ivii.  6  sliows  that  it  was  not  unknown 
aninng  the  Jews.  It  lingered  on  in  France 
and  Europe  till  the  E^rly  Middle  Ages  (L«b- 
hock:  Oritj.  Civil,  (ed.  1SS2),  p.  307),  in  Norway 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (A'iisson: 
Priviitlve  Inhabitants  of  ScnndiiiavUi,  p.  241), 
and,  according  to  Lord  Roden  (Progress  of 
Reformation  in  Ireland,  pp.  51-54),  the  is- 
landers of  Inniskea,  otf  tlie  coast  of  Mayo, 
worshipped  a  stone,  and  wlienever  a  storm 
arose  besought  it  to  send  a  wreck  on  the 
coast.  Tylor,  coupling  tlie  fact  that  stone- 
worship  survived  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages  in 
England  and  France  with  the  circumstance 
that  groups  of  standing  stones  are  set  up  in 
India  to  represent  deities,  suggests  "that  men- 
hirs, cromlechs,  Ac,  may  be  idols,  and  circles 
and  lines  of  idols,  woishipped  by  remotely 
ancient  dwellers  in  the  land  as  representatives 
or  embodiments  of  their  gods."     [Stvlite.) 

"This  itoiii^-teorship  amoug  the  Hindus  seenia  a 
Bnrvival  of  a  rite  beliniymu  t>ri«iiially  to  a  low  eivili- 
satiuii,  iTob^lily  a  lite  of  the  rude  indiLieues  of  the 
\&nd."—T[/lor.    frim.  Cult.  (ed.  lS7;t).  ii.  164. 

Stone's  cast,  stone's  tlirow,  s.     The 

distance  to  which  a  stone  can  be  tlirown  by 
the  hand. 

"The  new  building  will  be  within  mtnne't  throw  oi 
the  Kintsstniase."— fiai/tf  Telegraph,  M*rch  u.  1887. 

Btone'-fhat,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  s.,  and  c}iat  (I),  s.] 
Oniith.  :  6axicola  rubicola.  Tlie  colour 
varies  according  to  the  season  :  in  an  adult 
male  in  summer  the  head,  throat,  and  small 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  black,  the  borders  of 
each  feather  ruddy  brown,  white  spots  on  the 
sides  of  tlie  neck,  on  the  wings  above,  and  on 
the  rump,  under  parts  ruddy,  wings  brown, 
tail-feathers  white  at  the  base,  on  the  other 
jarts  dark  brown.  The  colours  of  the  female 
are  less  bright,  and  tlie  white  spots  on  the 
Bides  of  the  neck  are  smaller.  The  Stonechat 
occurs  all  the  year  in  Britain,  though  many 
migrate  southwards  for  the  winter.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  robin,  frequents  furze-clad 
commons  or  heaths,  where  it  perches  upon 
stones,  darting  forth  in  pursuit  of  some  insect, 
and  then  returning  to  the  same  spot.  The 
nest  is  built  in  April  of  moss  and  grass,  hair 
and  feathers;  eggs  pale  grayisli  blue,  with 
some  reddish-brown  spots  at  the  larger  end. 
It  occurs  in  India,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  as  well 
as  throughout  Europe.  Called  also  Stone- 
smith,  Stone-sniich,  Stone-chatter,  Stoneclink, 
and  Moor-titling. 

Stone'-crop,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  a.,  and  crop  =  a 
toji,  a  buncli  of  flowers;  so  called  because  the 
typical  species,  Sedum  acre,  grows  on  stone 
walls,  and  lias  dense  tufts  of  flowers.  (Prior.y] 
Bot. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Sedum  (q.v.), 
and  sp-'cially  the  Common  or  Biting  Stone- 
crop,  :sednm,  acre. 

H  The  Great  Stonecrop  is  (1)  Cotyledon  Um- 
bilicus, and  (i)  .Sfffiffji  nlbum ;  the  Shrub 
Stonecrop  is  Sueedn  frnticosa. 

atone,  "stene,  v.t.    [Stome,  s.} 

I,  Literally : 

1.  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

"  And  the  husbandmen  took  hia  servants,  and  beat 
one  and  killed  .inother,  a.itil stoned  nuothev"— Matthew 
xzL  3.>. 

2.  To  face  or  wall  with  stones  :  as.  To  stone 
a  well. 

3.  To  cover,  spread,  or  repair  with  stones. 

"  Mauy  of  the  orchards  are  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  town,  no  ttoncd  roads  leadlue  to  them."— Fiehl 
Feb.  2<\.  188T. 

4.  To  free  from  stones  :  as,  To  stone  raisins. 
•  U.  Fig. :  To  harden  ;  to  make  like  stone. 

"0  perjur'd  woman  1  thou  dost  afnne  my  heart." 

Shiiketp.  -■  Othfllo,  V.  2. 

*  8t6ne'-les8,  a.    [Eng.  ston^^  a. ;  •less.]   Free 
from  or  destitute  of  stones. 

"  Netting,  for  which  the  river  1b  far  too  well  adapted 
owing  to  ita  ttoneless,  gravelly  bottom."— /"MAiMS 
Gazette,  Jan.  SO.  18BQ. 

*Stdc'-en,  a.     [Eng.  stoTiifi);  •en.\    Of  stone; 
stone. 


Ston'-er,  s.  [Eng.  s(im(f); -er.]  One  who  stones. 

'■  It  wjia  the  character  of  Jerusalem  to  be  the  killer 
of  tliK  |iru|.heta.  and  the  stnner  of  them  who  were  aent 
nuto  lier.*  —tiarruw :  On  the  Creed, 

Stones'-fleld,  s.    (Eng.  stone,  a.,  and/eW.] 
G'-oq.  :  .\  parish  in  Oxfonlshire,  three  and  a 
half  miles  W.N.W.  from  Woodstock. 

Stonesfield-slate,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  slightly  oolitic,  shelly  limestone 
occurring  at  Stoiiesfifld.  It  forms  large, 
lenticular  masses,  embedded  in  sand  only  six 
feet  thick,  but  is  very  rich  in  organic  remains. 
It  contains  pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to, 
if  not  iilentical  with  itself.  Of  plants  it  con- 
tains about  twelve  fern  genera;  specially, 
Pecopteris,  Sphenopteris,  and  Taniopteris  ;  a 
cycad,  conifeiie,  Thuyites,  and  Araucaria,  an 
endogeii  like  Puiidanus.  Of  animal  remains, 
the  elytra  of  beetles,  some  resembling  Bu- 
prestis ;  reptiles,  specially  Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus,  Cetios^urus,  Teleosaurus,  Mt-ga- 
losaurus,  and  Rhamphorhynchus  ;  ten  species 
of  marsupials  of  the  genera  Ampliilestes, 
Phascolotlnrium,  and  Stereognatlius.  The 
Stonestield-slate  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Great 
Oolite,  and  is  developed  in  Oxfordshire,  North 
Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire.    (Lyell.) 

stone^'-mic-kle,  stone' -smit^li.s.  [Etym. 
of  second  element  doubtfni.l  The  Stonechat 
(q-v.). 

Stone'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  stone,  and  wort ;  from 
the  calcareous  deposits  nu  its  stalk.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Chara  (Prior);  (2) The 
genus  Nitella. 

*  Ston'-i-fy,  ^^^     [Eng.  stone,  i  connect.  ;  sufif. 

-fy.]     To  petrify. 

"  A  Bhell-tish  atoiiified.'—BoUand  :  Camdeti,  p.  863. 

8t6n'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stony;  -ly.]  In  a 
stony  manner;  with  sLony  coldness  orunira- 
pressiveness  ;  coldly,  harshly,  inflexibly. 

ston'-i-ness,  *  Bton-y-ness»  s.     [Eng. 

stony;  -nesn.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stony 
or  abounding  with  stones. 

"  The  name  [Hextonl  really  owes  its  original  to  the 
DAtural  stanineft  of  the  i<\a.ce."—Hcar7ie :  (ilosBury  to 
R.  Oloucestfr,  p.  657. 

2.  Fig. :  Hardness  of  heart  or  mind. 

8ton'-S^,  a.    [Eng.  stonie);  -y.] 

L  Lit. :  Pertaining  to,  made  or  consisting 
of,  abounding  in,  or  resembling  stone. 

"  Salt  water  which  had  filtered  through  b  ttonv 
beach."— CooA ;  .Second  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vliL 

II,  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Petrifying;  converting  to  stone. 

"  And  itoiiy  hnrrour  all  her  nceuces  flid,' 

S^-enser  :  F.  y.,  I.  ri.  87. 

2.  Hard,  cruel,  pitiless,  inflexible,  unre- 
lenting. 

"  My  heart  Is  turn'd  to  stone  ;  and  while  'tis  mine, 
it  Bhall  be  ttonff.°  Shiikesp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  v.  2. 

3.  Cold,  hard,  unimpressive. 

"  He  responded  only  with  a  stony  atoTo." ■~DaiIy 
Telegraph,  Sept.  12,  18S5. 

4.  Obdurate,  perverse,  stubborn;  morally 
hard  or  hardened. 

Stony-coral,  s. 

Zool.  (PL):  Any  coral  of  stony  stroctiire. 
[Stonecoual.1  Spec,  any  one  of  the  Coral- 
linte,  a  sub-family  of  Gorgonidae. 

Stony-hard,  s. 

Bot.:  Lithospcrmum  officinale. 

Stony-hearted,  a.  Hard-hearted ;  in- 
sensible to  feeling  ;  unfeeling,  obdurate. 

"  Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and 
ten  miles a-foot  with  me,  and  the aUmy-keartedsiWaiaa 
know  it."—Shakeip.  :  l  Henry  IV.,  Ii.  2. 

Stood,  pret.  £pa.  par,  of  v.    [Stand,  v.] 

Stook,  s.  [Low  Ger.  stuke;  Ger.  stanch  =  a 
he'ip.)  A  shock  of  corn,  consisting,  when  of 
full  size,  of  twelve  sheaves. 

"  Afl  eoon  a»  the  corn  there  (mostly  oat«)  begins  to 
ripen,  the  grouse  in  large  numbers  come  dowu  from 
the  uelghoourinif  moors  to  It,  and.  when  cut  and  in 
ttook.  they  may  l)e  seen  at  feeUinn  time  busy  eniiutjt* 
on  the  shocks  and  atuhl}]o»."— Field,  March  13,  1686. 

Stoote,  v.t.  tSTOOK,  s.]  To  set  or  make  up,  as 
sheaves  of  corn,  in  stooks  or  shocks.   (Scotch.) 

"  still  shearinc;  and  clearing 
The  tithentfoiArrf  raw." 
Bums:   To  the  Ouidwi/eo'   tVauchofi€  ffotue. 

StOOk'-er.  s.     [Eng.  stool;  v.  ;  -er.]     One  who 
sets  up  sheaves  in  stooks  or  shocks  in  the  I 
harvest-held. 


Stool,  *  stole,  *  stoole, '  stoale,  *  stoule, 

s.  [A. 8.  st6l  =  a.  seiit,  a  throno  ;  cugu.  with 
Dut.  stoel  =  a  chair,  seat,  stool ;  Icel.  stdll ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  stuL  =  a  chair  ;  Goth .  stols  =  a  seat ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  stiiol,  sttuil ;  Ger.  stuhl ;  Rubs,  stol 
=  a  table  ;  Lith.  stdias  =  a  table.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  kind  of  seat  without  a  back,  usually  a 
square  or  circular  block  supported  on  three  or 
four  legs.  Stools  are  named  from  their  cim- 
atructiun,  as  a  foldiug-stnol ;  or  from  their 
purpose,  a  c&mp-stool,  a  foot-3(ooi,  a  music- 
stool,  &c. 

*'  Fetch  me  a  atonl  hither." 

Shakesp. .  2  Henry  VI.,  IL  1, 

2.  The  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  bowels; 
hence,  an  evacuation,  a  discharge  from  the 
bowels. 

3.  The  root  or  stump  of  a  timber-tree,  which 
throws  up  shoots;  also  the  set  or  cluster  of 
shoots  thus  produced. 

"  When  a  grene  tree  is  cut  In  sunder  in  the  middle, 
and  the  part  cutod  is  ciunied  tliiee  acres  bredtb  from 
the  stocke,  and  returning  ak;ain  to  tlie  ttoale,  eball 
loiue  therewith.  A  bepiu  to  bud  and  bear  fruit  after 
the  former  maiier,  hy  reason  of  the  sap  renewing  tha 
accustomed  nourishment ;  then  (I  say)  may  there  tw 
hope  that  such  euils  shall  cea-^e  and  diminish."— 
Bolinshtd :  Hist.  £ng.,  bk.  vii..  ch.  viL 

4.  The  mother- plant  from  which  young 
plants  are  profjagated  by  layering. 

5.  A  decoy-bird.  [In  this  sense  probably  a 
corruption  ol  stale  (q.v.).]    {Amer.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  A  frame  of  four  growing  corn- 
stalks, tied  together  to  form  a  support  for  a 
corn-shock. 

2.  Brick-making:  A  stand  forabrickraaker. 

"  The  uresent  output  is  at  the  rate  of  HOO.fOO  brtckA 
a  week  ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  lny  down  twelve  more 
ttoolt,  by  which  tlie  cumpauy's  make  can  he  increased 
to  so,ooi),00i>  per  annum,  or  luoio  than  double  the 
present  yield.  '—Daily  Telegraph,  Nor.  83, 18S6. 

3.  Shiphnilding : 

(1)  PL  :  Chocks  beneath  the  transoms  for 
the  attachment  of  the  fashion-pieces. 

(2)  A  piece  of  plank  fastened  to  a  ship's 
side  to  receive  the  bolting  of  the  gallery. 

(3)  A  small  channel  on  a  ship's  side  for  con* 
taining  tlie  dead-eyes  of  the  back-stiys. 

51  (I)  Stnol  of  a  window,  Window  stool  : 
Arch.  :  The  flat  piece  upon  which  the  win- 
dow shuts  down,  corresponding  to  the  sill  of 
a  door. 

*  (2)  Stool  of  repentance :  An  old  appliance 
for  punishment  in  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  pil- 
lory. It  was  elevated  above  the  congregation. 
In  some  i)laces  there  was  a  seat  in  it,  but  it 
was  generally  without,  and  the  person  who  had 
been  guilty  of  fornication  stood  or  sat  therein 
for  three  Sundays,  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  after 
sernn>n  was  called  upon  by  name  and  sur- 
name, the  beadle  or  kirk  officer  bringing  the 
olleniler,  if  refractory,  forw;irds  to  his  post; 
and  then  the  i>reacher  proceeded  to  admoni- 
tion. Here  too  were  set  to  public  view  adul- 
terers ;  only  these  were  habited  in  a  coarse 
canvas.  Gradually  the  harsher  features  of 
the  punishment  were  modified,  and  it  had 
itself  nearly  everywhere  disappeared  by  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  stool-hall,  s.  A  game  at  l»all,  formerly 
played  by  young  women. 

"The  game  of  itool-bnll,  the  rtidimentary  form  of 
cricl»et  ...  is  not  extincL"— Saturday  Review,  Feb* 
16.  1SS4,  p.  329. 

stool-hent,  s. 

Bot. :  Junais  squarrosue. 
Stool-end,  s. 

Mining:  A  portion  of  the  rock  leftunworked 
for  the  purpose  of  supportmg  the  rest. 

stool-pigeon,  s.  A  pigeon  used  as  a 
decoy  to  attract  others  ;  hence,  a  person  used 
as  a  decoy  for  others;  adecoy.  [Stool,  s.,  I,  5.) 

Stodl,  v.t.    [Stool,  5.} 

Agric. :  To  tiller,  as  grain ;  to  shoot  out 
stems  from  the  root, 

"Cutting  the  saplings  where  they  ifooJed  too  cIoAe 
together.  '—Blackmore :  l.oma  Doone,  ch.  xxxriiL 

Stoom,  v.t.    [Stum.] 

stoop.  "  stonpe,  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  stupian, 
cogn,  with  O.  Dut.  stuypen=-\.o  bow;  Icel. 
stupa  ;  Sw.  stupa  =  to  fall,  to  tilt.  From  the 
same  root  aa  steep.] 

A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bend  the  body  downward  and  fop- 


Cite,  at,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pJt,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6%t 
or.  wore,  w^lt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  otib,  core,  vnito,  cur,  liaie,  full;  try,  Sj^rlan.    n.  os  =  e:  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


stoop— stop 
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ward  ;    to  beml  down  tlie  head  and   upper 
part  of  the  body. 

■  stooping  lowly  down,  with  loosen 'd  zones. 
Throw  cAcb  bebliul  your  bHcksyour  uiitrhty  mother'fl 
buiiea."  Druden  :  Ovui  ;  Mttaiitor/jhoset  L 

2.  To  bend  or  lean  forward  with  tlie  head 
and  shoulders ;  to  walk  or  stand  with  the 
lui-k  bowed  or  bent ;  to  becunie  b.nt  or  bowed 
in  the  back :  as,  ilen  stoop  from  aye  or  in- 
finiiity. 

3.  To  come  down,  as  on  a  prey,  as  a  hawk  ; 
to  pounce,  to  swoop,  to  drop. 

"Here  staiids  my  dove  ;  stoop  nt  her.  If  you  dnxe." 
Ben  Joiitiin  :  Al^/wtnist,  v.  3. 

•  4.  To  sink  when  on  the  wing  ;  to  alight. 

"Siitah  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wiiiga  and  willlug  feet, 
Ou  tha  bare  uuUiide  uf  thlii  w  orld." 

MilCon:  P.  Z...  liLTi 
fi.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity ;   to 
condescend  ;  to  lower  one's  self. 

*'  Danby.  on  tbe  other  band,  rather  than  rellnqalBh 
his  Kfeat  plHce,  aoiiietiin«s  ttoupeJ  to  fi>nipliiiii<.e8 
whicli  uftused  hi  in  bitter  pain  and  shame." — Macaulaj/: 
nut.  H'lff..  ch.  ii. 

*6.  To  yield,  to  submit,  to  bend,  to  give 
way. 

"I  WM  reiifirted  unto  tiim  that  I  stooped  not  and 
was  stuhburu." — St<Ue  Trials;  Gardiner. 

•  7.  To  give  way  under  pressure  ;  to  bend. 

"Tbe  grass  ttoopt  ni>t.  she  treads  on  it  so  light." 
Hha/ietp. :   I'enus  A  Adonis,  1,028. 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  bend  or  bow  downward  and  forward  ; 
to  bow  down. 

*'  .Sfo(>pi»i,7  hia  ijinlons"  shadowy  away 
UiKiu  the  uighted  pHi^rim's  way." 

Scott :  Uidy  of  tha  Lake,  iL  S3. 

•  2.  To  bend  or  bow  down ;  to  abase,  to 
bumble,  to  debase. 

"  Before  his  sister  sbonlrt  her  body  atocrp 
To  such  puUutiitn." 

^haketp. :  ifeature/or  Sleasure.  il.  4. 

3.  To  cause  to  incline  downward  ;  to  bend 
forward,  to  slant :  as,  To  aionp  a  cask  of  ale. 

4.  To  cause  to  submit  or  give  way  ;  to  over- 
come, to  submit. 

Stoop  (I),  •  stonp,  s,    [Stoop,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  stooping  or  bending  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  forward  and  down- 
ward ;  an  habitual  bend  or  bow  of  the  back 
or  shoulders :  as,  He  walks  with  a  stoop. 

•  2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority; 
VJt  of  condescension, 

•  3.  The  fall  or  swoop  of  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

will  wander  tlirough  the  nlr. 


*%  To  give  the  stoop :  To  yield,  to  knock 
under. 

Stoop  (2),  *  stope,  "  8t6up»  s.  [A.S.  stedp 
=  a  cup;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stoop  =  SL  gallon; 
Icel.  staup=^!i  stoup,  a  beaker,  a  cup;  Sw. 
stop  =  a,  measure,  about  tliree  pints;  O.  H. 
Ger.  stoup,  stouph ;  Ger.  stauf.]  A  vessel  of 
liquor,  a  tlagnn. 

"  Set  me  tbe  itoopt  of  wine  upon  that  table." 

,s'A«A«7>.  ,■  ffamUtt  V.  2. 

Stoop  (3),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  stub.] 

1.  A  post  fastened  in  the  earth  ;  a  stump. 

"It  might  lie  known  harJ  by  an  ancient  a^oop. 
Where  grew  au  oak  in  elder  ilaya." 

Tancred  Jt  Qlsmunda, 

2.  A  pillar. 

%  (1)  stoop  ami  room  ; 

Mining :  The  same  as  Post  and  stall  [Post 
(1).  S-.  H  5.1 

(2)  Stoop  and  roop,  stoup  and  roup :  Com- 
pletely, altogether.    (Scotch.) 

stoop  (4),  s.  [Dut.  stoep.)  The  steps  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house ;  doorsteps  ;  a  porch 
with  a  balustrade  and  seats  on  the  sides. 
{Amer.) 

"He  came  on  to  the  ttonp  and  whispered  to  the 
reeve."— i.'«tf'»*A  Illust.  Magazine,  August,  1884,  p.  6'J9. 

Sto6p'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stoop,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
stoops  or  bends  the  body  forward. 

Btoop'-ing',  pr.  par.  or  a.    (Stoop,  v.] 

stoop '-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stooping ;  -ly.] 
In  a  stuuping  manner  or  position  ;  with  a 
stoop. 

••To  tread   softly,    to    walk    ttooptnglj/.'—R^iquicB 
WottoniauiB.  p.  sgu. 

Bto6r»  o.  &  5.    [Stour.] 

atoor,  v.i.  [Cf.  stir  and  Wei.  ystvrr^^a  stir,  a 
bustle.]  To  rise  in  clouds,  as  dust  or  smoice. 
(Frov.) 


Sto6f-er,  s.  [Dut.  Si  H.  Ger.  stnszer.]  A 
small  silver  coin  in  Holland,  valued  at  two 
aitd  a  lialf  stivers,  or  abuut  live  cents. 

8to6th'-ing,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arcli. :  A  provincial  term  for  battening. 

stop,  *  stoppe,  v.t.  &.  i.  [A.S.  stoppian ;  cngn. 
wiLli  Dut.  stopjitn  — to  HU,  to  stuff,  to  stnp; 
Sw.  stopiKi :  Uan.  stoppe  ;  Ger.  stnpfen  ;  Ital. 
stoppare,  from  Lnw  Lat.  stupo  =  to  stop  up 
with  tow,  to  stop,  from  Lat.  stupa,  atuppa 
=  tt)W  ;  Gr.  oryTiTj,  oTuirmj  {stupe,  stU2ij)e) ; 
O.  Sp.  estopar ;  Fr.  etouper.] 

A,  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tn  close  up  by  lilling,  stuffing,  or  other- 
wise obstructing  ;  to  lill  up  a  cavity  or  cavities 
io. 

"  She  cut  off  her  sbo  sole, 
And  stopptd  therewith  the  bolek** 

Skclton :  Elinour  Itumming. 

2.  To  stanch  or  cause  to  cease  bleeding. 

•■  Have  by  some  surgeon  .  .  . 
To  stop  bla  Wuunds,  leat  be  do  iTleed  to  dejitlu" 

^hakeip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ir.  1. 

•  3.  To  fill  entirely. 

"Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds." 
S!iake3p.  :  2  ffenri/  IV.,  i.  L 

4.  To  obstruct ;  to  render  impassable. 

"Sad  CreuBA  stopp'd  my  way." 

Uryden  :  Virgil ;  ^neld  U.  »16. 

5.  To  impede  ;  to  stand  or  set  one's  self  in 
the  way  of;  to  arietit  the  progress  of;  to  pre- 
vent from  progress  or  pa.ssage. 

'•  He  Hupped  the  fliers." 

Shaketft. :  Coriolantu,  IL  3. 

6.  To  cause  to  cease  working  or  acting :  as, 
To  stop  an  engine. 

7.  To  restrain,  to  hinder ;  to  suspend  the 
action  of:  as,  To  Btop  the  execution  of  a 
decree, 

8.  To  leave  off,  to  desist  from :  as,  Tou 
nmst  stop  that  habit. 

9.  To  repress,  to  suppress  ;  to  put  do^vn,  to 
finish. 

"Seud  BUCCOQIB  and  stop  the  raee  betime." 

Hhakap. :  2  Htntry  17.,  ill.  l, 

10.  To  check  or  hinder  in  utterance  ;  to 
silence. 

"  We  shall  Uop  her  exclamation.'* 

tihahesp.  :  King  John,  M, 

11.  To  hinder  in  performing  its  proper 
fuuctiun. 

"  I'll  stop  my  eara  acralnst  the  mermaid's  song." 

Shakes/:  :  Comedy  qf  Errors,  ili.  S. 

12.  To  hinder  from  action  or  practice. 

"  No  man  »liall  stop  me  of  this  boaatlag."— 
3  Corinlhiana  xi.  ID. 

13.  To  keep  back  and  refuse  to  pay ;   to 

deduct. 

•'Do  you  mean  to  $top  any  of  William's  wages f" — 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV..  v.  l. 

11.  To  regulate  tlie  sound  of  by  pressnre 
witli  tlie  linger  or  otherwise :  as,  To  stop  a 
string. 

t  15.  To  point,  to  set  with  stops,  to  punc- 
tuate :  as.  To  stop  a  sentence. 

II.  l^aut. :  To  make  fast ;  to  stopper. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cease  to  go  forward;  to  stand  still; 
to  come  to  a  stnp. 

stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  tlie  ground, 
Tlii/u  lays  Ills  finger  on  hia  tcjuple  ;  strfiight 
Springs  out  luto  fast  ki^H.  then  stops  agitin." 

S'laketp.  :  Benry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  motion,  habit,  practice, 
or  course  of  action. 

'•  Encronchinents  are  made  by  degrees  from  one  6t<p 
to  another ;  and  tbe  best  time  to  stop  la  at  tbe  begiu- 
uiug.  "—Lesley. 

3.  To  remain ;  to  stay  or  reside  temporarily ; 
to  put  up,  to  have  lodyinga. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  sU)p  and  to 
check,  see  Check. 

Stop-out,  v.t.  &  i. 

Steel  Engraving :  (See  extract). 

•'  If  variation  of  tme  and  a  diiTerence  of  force  In  tbe 
lines  is  required,  a.**  la  naiinlly  the  CHse,  the  more  deli- 
cate portiuns  of  tbe  sltetth  are  sloppcd-nut,  thut  ia, 
covered  hy  vaniish  so  that  they  shall  not  be  affected 
by  any  subsequent  expnnure  in  the  bath.  The  pbite  i3 
ftgiju  hiimeiHed,  and  ibe  )>iutesfl  of  ttoppinij.nut  re 
peiLietl."—Scri/>ner's  Magnxine,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  68S. 

Stop,  •  Stoppe.  s.    [Stop,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  nf  stopping;  the  state  of  being 
stopped  ;  cessation  of  progressive  motion. 

2.  Hindrnnre  of  progress,  action,  or  opera- 
tion ;  pause,  interruption. 

"  These  itops  of  thine  fright  me.' 

Shakesp.  :  OtheHa,  IIL  8. 


3.  I'he  itet  of  stopping,  tilling  up,  or  closing; 
stoppaj^e. 

*'  A  bnjacb  that  oraveR  a  quick  *xi>«Ilent  stop." 

SAatfjp.  .•  a  Henry  VI.,  UL  L 

4.  That  which  stops,  hhiders,  or  obstructs; 
an  obstacle,  au  obstrucliuu,  a  hiudiance,  an 
impediment. 

•5.  A  state  of  embarrassment  or  perplexity. 

"Martlua  was  a  little  ata  ■fop."—Aacon  ;  Ilolti  War. 

6.  A  point  or  iiiHik  in  writing  intended  to 
distinguish  the  sentences,  parts  of  a  sentencft, 
or  clauses,  and  to  show  the  proper  pauues  in 
reading;  a  punctuation  mark.  [Functuatiom.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  Oneof  tbe  jiieces  of  wood  nailed 
on  the  frame  of  a  door  to  f<>riu  the  recess  01 
rebate  into  whicii  the  door  shuts. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  pressure  by  the  fingeis of  the  stringB 
upon  the  lingerboard  of  a  stringed  instrumer«. 

(2)  A  fret  upon  a  guitar  or  siniilur  instru- 
meut ;  a  vent-hole  in  a  wind  instrument. 

"  Teacliiiiii  every  stop  and  key 
To  tli<i-e  upon  the  pipe  that  play." 

i/'uyton  :  Mutes  Elysium  ;  Nymph.  Iv. 

(3)  Tlie  handle  and  leverage  which  act  upon 
the  rows  of  pipes  in  an  organ  ;  a  register. 

(4)  The  series  of  pipes  thus  acted  ou.  Organ- 
stops  are  of  two  kinds,  tlue  and  reed  :  tlie 
tone  of  flue-pipes  is  produced  by  direeting  a 
current  of  air  against  a  sliarp  edge  ciUed  tha 
lip;  tlie  tone  of  reed-pi|ies  is  produced  by 
setting  a  metal  tongue  in  motion  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  tube.  Flue-stops  are  opened  or  closed 
at  the  top  ;  as,  open  diapason,  stopped  diapa- 
son, &c.  The  tone  of  a  stopped  pipe  is  an 
octave  lower  than  that  produced  by  an  open 
pipe  of  the  same  length.  Au  open  ^ipe  of  B  ft. 
in  length  gives  the  note  cc.  the  lowest  nota 
on  tlie  uiauuals  of  a  modern  organ  ;  it  is  cus- 
tomary, therefore,  to  write  on  stop-handlea 
tlie  length  of  the  longest  pipe  of  tlie  series, 
thus  informing  the  player  of  the  pitch  of  the 
stop,  e. (7.,  double  diapason,  16ft.;  open  dia- 
]i;ison,  8  ft.;  stopped  diajtason,  8  ft.  tone  (4  ft. 
stopped);  octave  or  principal,  4ft.;  Hute, 
4  ft.  tone,  &c.  The  8  ft.  flue-stops  constitute 
the  foundation  stops.  Stops  containing  more 
tiian  one  rank  uf  pipes,  such  as  mixture, 
sesquialtera,  &c.,  are  called  compound  stops. 
Stops  sounding  the  interval  of  a  twelfth,  or 
tierce  (and  sometimes  also  the  octave  and  the 
tlfteentli),  are  called  Mutation  stops. 

3.  iiaut. :  A  projection  at  the  upper  part  of 
a  mast,  outside  of  the  cheeks. 

4.  Optics:  A  perforated  diaphragm  between 
two  lenses,  to  intercept  tli"^  extreme  rays  that 
might  disturb  the  perfection  of  the  im;ige. 

stop-cock,  5.  A  faucet  in  a  pipe,  to  open 
or  close  the  passage. 

Stop-finger,  s.     The  same  as  Faxler- 

WUtE,  2.] 

stop-gap,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  closes  or  stops  a  gap  or 
otlier  opening. 

2.  Fig. :  A  temporary  expedient. 

B.  .4  s  a/}j.  :  Acting  as  or  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  stop-gap  ;  temjiorary. 

■•As  a  mere  stop-gap  Government  he  admits  they 
may  be  allowed  to  Imiil  office  a  httle  longer."— yJarJjf 
Chronicle.  Nov.  is,  18&5. 

stop-motion,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a 
maclmie  by  which  the  breakage  or  tbe  faihire 
of  supjily  of  the  material  under  treatmeut^ 
causes  an  arrest  of  the  motion. 

Stop-order,  s. 

Law:  An  order  for  the  stoppage  of  the 
transfer  of  any  stock  till  notii^e  has  been  sent 
to  the  person  by  whom  the  stop-order  haa 
been  obtained. 

Stop-plank,  5. 

Uydranl.-eng.  :  One  of  the  planks  employed 
to  form  a  sort  of  dam  in  some  hydraulic  works. 
Tliey  generally  occupy  vertical  grooves  in  the 
wing  walls  of  a  lock  or  weir,  to  hold  back 
water  in  case  of  temporary  disorder  of  the 
lock-gates. 

*  Stop-ship,  5.     The  Eeraora  (q.v.), 

stop- valve,  9. 

1.  Ilydr. :  A  valve  which  closes  a  pipe 
against  the  piissajje  of  fluid.  The  large  valve 
nsedin  water-mains  is  known  by  this  name. 
It  IS  usually  a  disk  which  occupies  a  cliainber 
above  tlie  pipe  when  the  passage-way  through 
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the  latter  is  open,  and  is  driven  down  by  a 
screw  to  stop  the  aperture,  its  face  being 
pressed  against  the  seat  by  the  contact  of  tlie 
rear  with  wedging  abutments. 

2  Steameng. :  Valves  fitted  in  the  steam- 
pipes  where  they  leave  th«  several  boilers, 
and  in  tlie  connecting-pipes  between  the 
boilers,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  boiler  or 
boilers  may  be  shut  olf  from  the  others,  and 
fruin  the  engines. 

Stop-watch,  s.  A  watch  in  which  the 
wnrl<s  (or  a  part  of  them)  may  lie  stopped  by 
pressina  in  an  exterior  pin.  Used  in  timing 
races,  &c. 

stop-work,  s.    A  device  attaclied  to  the 
barrel  of  a  watch,  musical-box,  or  spring- 
clock,  to  regulate  the  winding  of  the  spring, 
and  prevent  overwinding. 
■tope,  s.    [From  step  (q.v.).] 

Mining:  A  horiz'.ntal  bed  or  layer  of  ore 
forming  one  of  a  series  of  steps  into  which  it 
has  been  excavated. 

"  We  were  obliged  to  ttope  the  sides  of  the  shaft  in 
blue  stone  but  we  have  cut  through  the  lode  m  the 
It^pe  about  live  feet  wide  of  very  Kood  appearance.  — 
Miiney  Market  Review.  Nov.  7,  1885. 

Mope,  v.t.  or  t.    [Stope,  s.] 
Milling  : 

1.  To  cut  away  the  ore  so  that  the  upper  or 
nnder  surface  presents  the  form  of  a  series  of 
steps. 

"  We  are  etlll  8lnl(lngand»(opiii^  at  the  No.  2  abaft" 
-'Standard.  Oct.  38.  1881. 

2.  To  lill  in  with  rubbish,  as  a  space  from 
which  the  lode  has  been  excavated. 

•  Stopen,  pa-  par.  or  a.     [Step,  v.] 

«t6p'-mg,  s.    [Stope,  v.] 

Mining:  The  act  of  cutting  mineral  ground 
with  a  pick,  workiug  downwards :  the  act  of 
forming  into  stopes. 

•  Stop'-less,  a.    [Eng.  stop ;  -less.]    Not  to  be 
stopped.  . 

■' 5/op^eM  as  a  running  multitude. 

Davenant  -  Return  of  Charlea  II. 

»t6p-page  (ago  as  ig),  ».    [Bng.  stop,  v. ; 

1  The  act  of  stopping  or  arresting  motion 
or  progress  ;  tlie  state  of  being  stopped. 

"  ThU  ttoppage  of  a  favourite  article,  without 
asaiKUiiig  some  reas.in,  might  have  occasioned  a  general 
murmur.'— Co«t.-  Third  Voyage,  hk.  ui..  ch.  i. 

2.  A  deduction  made  from  pay  or  allow- 
ances, to  repay  advances,  &c. 

^  Stoppage  in  tra'isUu : 

Lam:  The  right  which  an  unpaid  vendor  of 
(roods  has,  on  hearing  that  tlie  vendee  is  in- 
solvent, to  stop  and  reclaim  the  goods  while 
in  transit  and  not  yet  delivered  to  the  vendee. 

i«tdpped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stop,  v.] 
stopped-pipe,  s. 

Music:   An  organ-pipe,  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  wooden  plug  or  cap  of 
metal.    [Stopper,  II.  3.) 
StSp'-per,  s.    [Eng.  slop,  v. ;  -er.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  stops  or 
hinders  ;  that  which  stops  or  obstructs  ;  that 
which  closes  or  tills  a  vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel ; 
t  plug  or  cork  for  a  bottle  ;  a  stopple. 

2.  Fig. :  A  finisher,  a  settler. 
"Here  we  come  immeiliatelj  uiwn  a  rtopper  nnleas 

It  can  be  happily  aliunted."— /Veid,  Feb.  19.  1887. 

IL  Technically: 

1  Nant. :  A  short  piece  of  rope  having  a 
knot  at  one  end,  with  a  laniard  under  the 
knot,  applied  to  shrouds,  cables,  &c.,  for 
various  purposes,  as  for  checking  and  holding 
fast  a  cable,  rope,  &c. 

•  2  Rail.-eng. :  A  trailing-brake  formerly 
used  on  inclined  planes.  It  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  last  waggon  in  ascending,  and  was  thrown 
into  action  by  the  pressure  of  the  cars  if  the 
rope  broke.  It  penetrated  the  ground  and 
stopped  the  descent.  Also  called  a  Trailer  or 
Cow. 

3.  Mwsie :  The  plug  inserted  in  the  top  of 
«n  oroan-pipe,  in  order  to  close  it,  thereby 
producing  a  note  an  ocUve  lower  than  the 
pitch  of  the  pipe  if  open. 

Stopper-bolt,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  ring-bolt  driven  in  the  deck 
of  a  ship  before  the  main-hatch,  for  securing 
the  stoppers  to. 


stopper-hole,  s. 

Puddling:  A  liole  in  the  door  of  the  furnace 
through  which  the  iron  is  stu-red  and  the 
operation  observed.  It  is  sometimes  stopped 
with  clay,  hence  the  name. 

stop  per,  v.t.     [Stopper,  ».J    To   close   or 
secure  with  a  stopper. 
TI  To  stopper  a  cable  : 

Naut.  :  To  put  stoppers  on  it  to  prevent  it 
from  running  out  of  the  ship  when  riding  at 
anchor. 
Stop'-pered,  a.    [Eng.  stopper,  s. ;  -«(.)    Pro- 
vided with  a  stopper  :  as,  a  stoppered  bottle. 

stop' -per -less,   a,     [Eng.  stopper;   -less.] 
Without  a  stopper  or  stoppers. 

"The  tlopperteas  cruets."— fiicftffnj ;  tTncoinmerciat 
Traveller,  xxil. 

stop' -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Stop,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  ad). :  (See 
the  verh). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  stops ;  the  state  of 
being  stopped. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  stop,  fill,  or  close 
up  :  as,  stopping  for  a  decayed  tooth. 

n.  Technically: 

1  Build. :  Patching  incomplete  work  with 
cement,  such  as  gaps  made  by  the  spalhng  of 
mr.rlile  or  stone,  of  veneer,  &c. 

2.  Engrail. :  [Etching,  Stop-out]. 

3.  Farriery  :  A  pad  or  ball  occupying  the 
space  within  the  inner  edge  of  the  shoe, 
around  the  frog  and  against  the  sole.  Its 
object  is  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  moist  con- 
dition, similar  to  that  wliicli  they  possess  in 
a  state  of  nature,  where  the  sole  and  frog 
come  in  contact  with  the  damp  earth  and 
verdure. 

4.  Mining:  A  door  in  a  drift  or  gallery 
which  stops  the  passage  of  air  at  a  certain 
point,  being  a  part  of  the  artiticial  ventilation 
system  of  a  mine. 

5.  Music:  The  act  of  pressing  the  fingers 
on  the  strings  of  the  violin,  viola,  ic,  in 
order  to  produce  the  notes.  [Double-stop- 
ping.] 

Stopping-brush,  s. 

1.  Hat-making:  A  brush  nscd  to  siirinkle 
hot  water  upon  the  napping  and  the  hat  body 
to  assist  in  uniting  them. 

2.  Steel  Engraving:  A  camel's-hair  brush, 
used  by  engravers  in  stopping  out  portions  of 
etched  plates. 

Stopping-knife,  a.  A  glazier's  putty- 
knife. 

stopping-ofif,  s. 

Founding  :  A  term  applied  to  the  filling  up 
with  sand  of  a  portion  of  a  mould,  when  the 
casting  is  desired  to  be  smaller  than  the 
pattern  from  which  the  mould  is  formed. 

stopping-ont,  s. 

Steel  Engrav. :  [Stop-out,  Etchino]. 
stopplng-np  pieces,  s.  pi. 

Shiplndld.  :  Timbers  placed  on  the  middle 
part  of  the  bilge-ways,  to  meet  and  support 
the  bottom  of  the  ship.  They  forma  part  of 
the  cradle. 
Stop'-ple,  *  Stop'-pel,  s.  [Eng.  stop ;  dimin. 
suff.  -le:  cf.  Low  Ger.  stSppel ;  Ger.  stopjcl, 
stbpsel.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  stops  or  closes 
the' mouth  of  a  vessel ;  a  stopper. 

•■  Here's  the  best  ale  1'  th'  land,  if  you'll  go  to  the 
price ;  . .  .       .        ,    .. 

Better  I  sure  am.  never  blew  out  a  itoppie- 

CotUtn :  i'oyage  to  Ireland  in  Burletque. 

2.  Music :  A  plug  inserted  in  some  of  the 
ventages  of  the  flute  in  order  to  accommodate 
its  scale  to  some  particular  mode. 

Stop'-ple,  ».(.     [Stopple,  s.]    To  close  or  stop 

with  a  stopple. 
stbr'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  stoii.>),  v. ; 
■age.\  .  . 

1  The  act  of  storing  ;  the  act  of  depositing 
in  a  store,  warehouse,  or  the  like  for  safe 
keeping.  . 

2.  The  price  charged  or  paid  for  thestonng 
of  goods. 

storage-'battery,    «.      [Electeic- 

BATTERY,   3.] 


St6r'-4x,  s.  [Lat.  storax,  styrax.\  [Stvrai.] 
Chem. :  A  fragrant,  balsamic  resiu  im- 
ported into  Euriipe  from  Trieste.  True  storax 
was  a  solid  resin,  obtained  from  the  stem  of 
Styrax  officinale.  It  was  held  in  great  esteem 
from  the  time  of  Pliny  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
almost  disappeared,  genuine  specimens  being 
raiely  found  even  in  mnseuiiis.  (Liquid- 
AUBER,  Liquid  sTuRAX.] 

•'  I  yielded  a  plewiaiit  odour  like  the  best  myrrh,  M 
galbaiium,  and  sweet  a{irax."—Eccles.  xxtv.  1&. 

8t6r'-ix-w6rt,  s.     [Eng.  storax,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (.I'l.)  :  The  order  Styracacece  (q.v.). 

Store,  *  stor,  *  stoor,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  esfor, 
est''ire,  U-om  Low  Lat.  sf(M(r«77i  =  store,  from 
Lat.  inslauro  =  to  construct,  to  build,  to  re- 
store, from  in  =  in,  and  stauro  =  to  set  up.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  collected,  accumnlated, 
hoarded,  or  massed  together ;  stock  accumu- 
lated ;  a  supply,  a  hoard :  specif.,  in  the 
plural,  articles,  esjiecially  of  food,  provided 
for  some  special  purpose  ;  supplies,  as  of  pro- 
visiiins.  anus,  ammunition,  clothing,  &c.,  for 
an  army,  a  ship,  or  the  like. 

"  Increase  thy  wealth  and  double  all  thy  ttora." 

Dr]rden  :  Persius.  sat.  VL 

*  2.  Hence,  a  great  quantity,  plenty,  abund» 
ance,  a  large  number. 

"  Too  small  a  pasture  for  such  ttore  of  mutton." 
Shakelp.  :  Two  Oenttemem.  i.  1. 

3.  A  place  where  supplies,  as  provisions, 
arms,  auiiiiunition,  clothing,  &c.,  are  stored 
for  future  use ;  a  storehouse,  a  warehouse,  a 
magazine. 

"Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam, 
Concocted  and  adusled,  Ibey  reducd 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  itore  convey  d. 

Milt'in:  P.  L..  vi.  SIS 

4.  A  place  where  goods  are  kept  tor  sale, 
either  by  wholesale  or  retail ;  a  shop. 

"  The  owner  of  this  small  store  cravely  asserts  that 
he  has  nauiiht  to  sell  of  a  fluid  kiud  stronger  tbaa 
viAet:— Harper!  ilagaiine.  Sept..  1SS2.  p.  4tfl. 


B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Hoarded  up,  laid  up,  amassed,  accumu- 
lated. 

2.  Kept  in  stock  ;  stock. 

"  To  buy  in  ttore  sheep  to  feed  off  their  turnip  cropa 
In  winter."— i)(iiitf  Telegraph.  Sept.  28.  1885. 

*  3.  Containing  stores ;  set  apart  for  re- 
ceiving stores  or  supplies  for  future  use. 

"  All  the  ttore  cities  that  Solomon  had."— 2  CAron. 
yill.4. 

4.  Obtained  at  a  store  or  shop ;  purchased 
or  purchasable  at  a  store :  as,  sturc-clothes. 
(Ainer.) 

^  (1)  In  store :  Accumul.ated ;  ready  for  use ; 
on  hand. 

(2)  To  set  store  by :  To  value  highly  ;  to  set  a 
great  value  on. 

Store-farmer,  s.  A  farmer  who  devotes 
himself  chiefly  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and 
cattle. 

store-house,  s.    [Storehouse.] 

store-keeper,  s.  One  who  has  the  charge 
of  a  store  ;  one  who  superintends  the  purchase 
and  issue  of  stores. 

Store-man,  s.  A  man  engaged  in  a  stow 
or  in  storing  goods. 

"  The  question  of  wages  of  shifters  and  ttore-men 

has  been  referred  to  arbitration.  "— H'eeUil  Scho.  Sept. 

&.  16S&. 

Store-master,  s.  The  tenant  of  a  sheep- 
farm.    (.Scotch.) 

store-pay,  s.  Payment  for  goods  or  work 
in  articles  from  a  store  or  shop  instead  of 
cash,     (.imer.) 

Store-room,  s.  A  room  set  apart  tor  the 
reception  of  stores  or  supplies. 

Store-ship,  s.  A  vessel  employed  to  carry 
stores  for  the  use  of  a  fleet,  garrison,  &c 

Store,  v.t.    [Store,  s.] 

1.  To  collect,  amass,  or  accumulate  in,  as 
for  "future  use  ;  to  stock,  to  furnish,  to  supply. 

"  Having  by  sensation  and  reflection  itored  our 
minds  with  simple  ideas.  "-ioc*«  .•  Human  Cnder- 
Ittinding.  bk.  ii..  cb.  XXii. 

2.  To  Stock  orsupply  with  stores,  provisions, 

&c.  .    . 

"  Cora  .  .  .  whereof,  they  say. 
The  city  is  well  stored."  „     .  ,  ,  , 

Shaketp. :  Conotanut.  I  U 

3.  To  deposit,  as  in  a  store,  warehouse,  4o., 
for  preservation  or  future  use. 

'Ammunition  was «or«d in thevault8."—i'0<;iiu;a»; 
ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  rii. 
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Store'-boi^e,  s.     [Eng.  store,  and  house.] 

1,  A  house  in  which  tilings  are  stored  ;  a 
building,'  for  storing  grain,  supplies,  goods, 
&C. ;  a  warehouse,  a  repository. 

"So  that  the  common  itorrhouiet  and  liams  be 
■nfflcleutly  stored."— Uur«;  Utotfia,  hk.  IL,  ch.  It 

2.  A  repository,  a  magazine,  a  store. 

"An  tllU8tr«tlon  of  thia  umy  again  be  taken  fri.m 
that  rich  itorehouie  of  focU  funiisFieJ  ua  by  Hudson. 
~Barptrr'»  Mugarine.  July.  18S0,  p.  -liib. 

*  3.  A  Store,  a  great  qviantity.    (Spenser.) 

Btor'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stor(e\  v. ;  -cr.J    One  who 

lays  up  or  forms  a  store. 

•tdr'-ey»  s.    [Story  (2),  5.] 

BtOTSGt  s.  [Gr.,  from  crrfpyw  (stcrgo)  =  to 
lovt'.)  That  strong  instinctive  nllfction  which 
animals  have  for  their  young  ;  parental  affec- 
tion ;  tender  love. 

»  Btbr'-i-al,  -  stor'-i-all,  a.  [Eng.  story  (1), 
ft. ;  -ai.]    Historical,  true. 

*■  Thia  is  sforialt  Booth.  It  ts  no  fivble." 
Chaucer:  Legend  <if  Ooijd  Women;  Cleopatra. 

•  Btor'-ied  (1),  o.     [Eng.  story  (1),  8. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Painted  or  adoined  in  any  way  with 
tcenes  from  stories  or  liistory. 

"  As  the  ancient  art  coulil  ataln  ^ 

Achievements  on  the  Korifd  I'ane, 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.     (Introd.) 

2.  Related,  referred  to,  or  celebrated  in 
ttory  or  history  ;  having  a  story  or  history 
attached. 

•*  Ye  Nftiada  1  blue-ey'd  ststera  of  the  wood  I 
Who  by  old  oak,  or  ttoried  Btreain, 
Nightly  tread  your  mystic  ni;i.ze." 

Logan :  Ode  to  a  FountaiTt, 

fltor'-ied  (2),  a,  [Eng.  story  (2),  a.;  -ed.) 
Having  a  story,  stories,  or  stages. 

"When  we  speak  of  the  Intercolumnlation  or  dla- 
tance  which  is  due  to  each  order,  we  mean  in  a 
dorique,  iimical,  corintliian  porch,  or  cloister,  or  the 
like  of  one  conti^nation.  nud  not  io  ttoried  bulldisga." 
—  WoCton:  fiemitint.  p.  26. 

•Stor'-i-er,  s.    [Eng.  story  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]    A 

telater  of  stories  or  history  ;  an  historian. 

*'  The  storte  made  of  three  moat  fumose  and  credible 
ttorieri  In  Greek  Lond." — Bp.  Pecock,  in  Li/e,  p.  117. 

•Btor'-i-f^.  v-t.  [Eng.  story  (1),  0. ;  -/y.]  To 
form  or  tell  stories  of. 

•Stbr-i-6l'-6-giSt,  s.  [Eng.  stnriolog(y)  ;  -ist.] 
A  collector  or  student  of  popular  tales  and 
legends. 

"  English  comparative  ttorioTofffsti  ondoubtedly 
Oaght  to  be  grateful  to  hlia."—Acadcn!/.  Jan.  9,  1686, 
p.  22. 

•  Stbr-i-ol'-d-g^,  s.  [Eng.  story  (1),  s. ;  sufT. 
-ology.]  The  study  of  popular  tales  and 
legends. 

Stork,  *  storke,  a.  [A. 3.  store;  Dan.,  Sw., 
Dut.,  &.  Ger.  stork.] 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Ciconia,  or  of  the  sub-family  CiconiinaB.  In 
form  the  storks  resemble  the  herons,  but  are 
move  robust,  and  have  larger  bills,  shorter 
toes,  with  a  non-seirated  cUiw  on  the  middle 
toe.  They  inhabit  the  virinity  of  marshes 
and  rivers,  wliere  they  find  an  abundant 
supply  of  fooil,  consisting  of  frogs,  lizards, 
fishes,  and  even  young  birds.  Storks  are 
migratory,  arriving  from  the  south  at  their 
breeding  liaunts  in  the  early  spring,  and  de- 
parting a^'ain  in  the  autumn.  The  White 
or  House  Stork  (Ciconia  alba),  which  is  com- 
mon in  many  countries  of  Central  Europe, 
constructs  a  large  nest,  most  fiequentlv  on 
the  chimney  of  a  cottage;  also  on  the  tops  of 
tall  trees,  spires,  walls  ut"  ruined  buildings,  &c. 
The  plumage  is  dirty  white,  the  quills  and 
longest  feathers  on  the  wing-covers  black ; 
beak  and  feet  red.  The  male  is  about  forty- 
two  inches  long,  the  female  somewliat  less. 
The  Black  Stork  (C.  nigra),  from  the  centre 
and  east  of  Europe,  .\sia,  and  Africa,  has  the 
opper  surface  black,  the  lower  parts  white. 
It  resembles  the  White  Stork  in  habits.  Storks 
are  protected  by  laws  in  some  countries  for 
their  services  in  destroying  small  mammals 
and  reptiles,  and  in  consuming  offal.  They 
have  also  been  celebrated  from  ancient  times 
for  their  affection  for  their  yonng ;  their  re- 
putation for  regard  for  the  old  birds  is  much 
overrated,  thoiic;ii  heniMs  have  adopted  the 
stork  as  an  emblem  of  piety  and  gratitude. 

Stork-billed  kingfishers,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  Tlie  genus  Pelargopsis  (q.v.). 

Stork's  bill,  s. 

£ot. :  (1)  The  genus  Erodinm,   and  spec 


Erodium  masr/irtdim;  (2)  Geranium  Robcr- 
tumum  (Britten  &  Holland);  (3)  The  genus 
Pelargonium  (Treas.  of  li<>t.).  All  are  so  named 
from  their  long,  tajjciing  seed-vessels. 

Storm,  s.   [A.S.  storm:  oogn.  with  Icel.  stormr; 
Dut.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  storm;  Ger.  sturm ;   Itul. 
storiiu).     From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  sterna; 
Eng.  strew.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  violent  commotion  or  disturb- 
ance of  theatuiosphere,  produ<'ing  or  attended 
by  wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thuiKier  and 
lightning  ;  a  tempest.  (Often  applied  to  a 
he^ivy  fall  of  rain,  suow,  &c.,  without  a  high 
wind.) 

"  Bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  ffnT-m." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  lit  i. 

1[  The  severest  storms  which  occur  on  the 
globe  have  their  origin  in  the  tropics.  Tliey 
were  long  known  as  hurriauies,  but  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  law  of  storms  proved  them 
to  be  rotatory,  and  they  are  now  called 
cyclones.  [Cyclone.)  Modern  investigation 
has  divided  storms  into  two  classes,  the  Cyclone, 
or  great  rotatory  storm,  and  the  Tornado,  or 
small  rotatory  storm,  believed  to  be  a  secondary 
result  of  the  Cyclone.  Thunder  sturms  and 
hail  storms  often  appear  to  originate  in  causes 
similar  to  those  which  produce  the  Tornatlo. 
In  the  United  States,  Cyclones  have  two 
ctntres  of  origin,  one  in  the  region  of  the 
West  Indies,  wlience  they  migrate  up  the 
Atlantic  cojist  region,  and  the  other  in  the 
diistrict  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whence 
they  make  their  way  eastward  by  the  lino  of 
the"  Great  Lakes.  The  width  of  tlieir  circle 
of  rotation  may  be  1000  or  2UO0  miles.  Torna- 
does, on  the  contrary,  are  very  contracted 
storms,  a  half  mile  and  usually  much  less  in 
width,  but  of  extreme  violence  of  rotation. 
The  destruction  of  life  and  property  caused  by 
these  storms  is  sometimes  enormous. 

2.  Figuratively ; 

(1)  A  violent  disturbance  or  agitation  of 
human  society  ;  a  tumult,  a  clamour,  a  com- 
motion. 

"The  ttorm  subsided  ae  quicklv  as  it  n.rose.  and  all's 
w«U  that  ends  well,  we  are  told,  —J^eld.  Sept.  4,  18B6. 

(2)  A  violent  or  vehement  outbreak. 

"  BillB.  the  first  appearance  of  which  haa  aroused  a 
itortii  ^i  [>rotefit  aiitl  denunciation  troni  the  traders." 
—  Horning  Post,  Feb.  6,  1885. 

(3)  A  violent  or  destructive  calamity ;  a 
aad  or  distressful  state  of  affairs;  extreme 
distress,  misfortune,  or  adversity. 

"A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  ttornu  of  fate." 
Pope  :  Prol.  to  Addiion't  Cato. 

(4)  A  heavy  shower  or  fall. 

"  Battling  itorjni  of  arrows  barbed  with  flre." 

Milton:  P.  L..  vL  6*6. 

n.  Mil.  :  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified 
place  or  strong  position  ;  a  furious  attempt 
by  troops  to  capture  a  fortified  place  by 
scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gates,  or  the 
like. 

"  Far  more  terrible  to  me  than  all  the  dangers  of  the 
ttorm  \\ttt;\l."— Lever  :  Charles  O'.Sfalley.  ch.  ciil. 

^  (1)  Magnetic  storm: 

Magnetism:  A  magnetic  disturbance  simul- 
taneously affecting  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe.  Sabine  records  a  storm  of  this  kind 
felt  at  the  same  time  at  Prague,  the  Cape, 
Tasmania,  and  Toronto. 

(2)  Storm  in  a  tea-cup:  A  great  quarrel  or 
commotion  about  a  trifling  matter. 

%  Storm  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  being  in  most  cases  self-explana- 
tory :  as,  sfom9-Tnenacing,  storm-presaging, 
storm-tossed,  iic. 

storm  and  stress,  phr.  [A  translation 
of  the  German  sturn  und  drang.]  Impulse, 
excitement,  unquiet,  unrest. 

"There  is  a  gi'Oil  deal  of  storm  and  ttreu  In  SIgnor 
C 'a  pianoforte  playing."— /Je/eree,  July  18, 1836,  p.  8. 

%  Used  also  adjectively,  as  a  storm  and  stress 
period — i.e.,  a  period  in  which  one's  actions 
spring  from  impulse  rather  than  iudgment. 

Storm-beat,  storm-beaten,  a.  Beaten 
or  injured  by  storms  ;  weather-beaten. 

"  To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face." 

Shnkeip.  :  Sonnet  84. 

Storm-bird,  s.    The  Stormy-petrel  (q.v.). 

storm-blast,  s.    The  blast  of  a  tempest. 

storm-bound,  a.  Prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding by  storms  or  inclement  weather ; 
storm -stayed. 

"  For  four  weary  dnys  we  had  been  itoTin-bottnd  on 
aim.ill  lelaiid."-fie/d,  S«pt  2fi.  188S. 


storm-cock,  s.   The  Missel-thmsh  (q.v.) 

"  Our  r^siJont  tlirunbtM  ktv  the  tlirowtle,  tlie  orango- 
biUetl  black-bird,  inissol-tlinuh  or  Ifomt-cock,  and  th* 
dipiier."— .S7.  Jamet't  Uaiette,  Jan.  17,  liw;. 

storm-cone.  s.     A  cone  consisting  of 

tarred  canvas  extended  on  a  frame  three  feet 
high  and  three  feet  wide  at  base  ;  used  singly 
or  in  conjunction  with  a  cylinder  or  drum  as 
a  storm-signal  (q.v.).     [Storm-drdm.I 

storm-door,  s.  An  outer  or  additional 
door  for  protection  against  storms  or  inclo- 
ment  weather.    (Am^r.) 

storm-drum,  s.  A  drum  or  cylinder  of 
tarred  c^mviis  three  feet  liigh  and  three  feet 
wide,  used  as  a  storm-signal  (q.v.). 

Storm-fincb.  5.   The  Storray-petrel  (q.v.). 

Storm-glass,  s.  A  tube  containing  » 
liquid  holding  a  solution  which  is  sensible  to 
atmospheric  changes.  In  clear  weather  tha 
substance  is  seen  to  settle  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  the  liquid  remaining  comparatively 
clear  ;  previous  to  a  storm  the  substance  rise^ 
causing  the  liquid  to  present  a  turbid  and 
flocculent  appearance. 

Storm-klte.  s.  A  contrivance  for  send- 
ing a  rope  from  a  stranded  vessel  to  the  shore. 
An  anchor-ball  is  frequently  used  from  the 
shore  to  the  vessel. 

storm-pane.  s.  A  supplementary  framed 
sheet  of  glass,  to  substitute,  in  an  emergeucy, 
for  a  broken  pane  in  a  lighthouse. 

storm-pavement,  $. 

Hydr.-engln. :  The  sloping  stone  paving 
which  lines  the  sea-face  of  piers  and  break- 
waters.   The  breakwater  glacis. 

storm-petrel,  $.    [Stormvpetrel.) 
*  storm-proof,  a.    Proof  against  stormi 
or  bad  weather. 

Storm-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sail  of  reduced  dimensions  and 

extra  stout  canvas,  for  heavy  weather ;  as  a 
storm-jib,  storm-trysail,  &c. 

storm-signal,  s.  A  signal  for  indicating 
to  mariners,  hsliermen,  &c.,  the  probable  ap- 
proach of  a  storm.  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
cylinder  and  cone,  either  of  which,  or  both 
simultaneously,  may  be  suspended  from  a 
mast     or 


STORM-SiaNALS. 


.southerly  gale.  Cylinder  (c),  dangerous  windi 
from  both  quarters  successively.  Ui>right  cone 
above  cylinder  (d),  dangerous  wind  from  north. 
Reversed  cone  below  cylinder  (e),  dangerons 
wind  from  south. 

Storm-Stayed,  storm-stead,  a.    Pre- 

ventetl  from  proceeding  on,  or  interrupted  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  by  bad  weather. 

storm-window,  s.  An  outer  window  to 
protect  the  inner  from  the  effects  of  storms 
or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  also,  in 
some  localities,  a  window  raised  from  tlie 
roof,  and  slated  above  and  on  each  side. 
(Amer.) 

storm.  *  storm©,  v.t.  &  i.     [Storm,  s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  attack  and  attempt  intake 
by  scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gat«s  or 
breaches,  or  the  like ;  to  assault ;  to  Uike  by 
storm. 

"  Of  caatles  gtormed,  of  cities  (reed  .  .  . 
M  heroes  think,  no  thought  the  Bruce. ** 

Scutt :  Lord  of  iht  tatet,  ill.  tf. 

B.  Tntraiisitive : 

*  1.  To  raise  a  tempest.    (Spenser.) 
"  From  Shetland  straddling  wide,  his  foot  on  Thuly 
seta : 
Wheuceitormlnff,  all  the  vast  Deucalidon  he  threat*." 
Draiitoa  :  Poly-Olbion,  t.  10. 


"boil,  bo^;  po^t.  jo^l;  cat,  jell,  choms.  jhln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t,   ph  =;  t 
-dan, -tlaa  =  82i%&.  -tiou^ -8lon  =  8hmi; -tion, -gioa^zhon.  -clous, -tlous, -sious  =  shos,  -hie* -die,  &c.  =  bei,  d^L 
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*  2.  To  blow  with  violence ;  to  rain,  hail, 
snow,  or  the  like  violently.  (Used  imper- 
Boually.) 

3.  To  be  in  a  violent  passion ;  to  rage,  to 
fUnie. 

"And  he  30  often  rtomu  at  noucbt, 
Ailiiii  I  (urbid  tbiit  e'er  he  ouKlit ! " 

Byron:  Bride  oj  Abj/dos,  L  19. 

Storm'-er,  s.  [Eng.  sto-rm,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
takes  part  in  a  storming  party  (q.v.). 

■•"Move  on,  move  on,'  whispered  O'Shaaghnessy, 
'they're  tailing  oflf  the  stoniwn.'" — Lever:  Charles 
O'MuUey.  ch.  ci. 

*8torm'-fQl,  a.  [Eng.  sform; -/u^(0.]  Abound- 
ing witli  storms  ;  stormy. 

•  storm' -itil-neS9,  s.  [Eng.  siormful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  statu  of  being  etonuful ;  abund- 
ance of  storms  ;  storminess. 

•torm'-i-l]^,  adv.    (Eng.  stormy;  -\y.\ 

1.  In  a  stormy  manner;  with  storms;  tem- 
pestuously. 

"The  wind  blew  ttormUyMiA  a  high  sea  was  run- 
niDg,"— iJai/.'/  Telegraph,  Seiit  11,  1985. 

2.  In  a  tumultuous,  excited,  or  disturbed 
manner. 

"  The  session  had  opened  stormiiif."— Century  Maga- 
sine,  Dec  1S73.  p.  602. 

Storm'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stormy ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stormy ;  tempeatu- 
ou.sness. 

Stomi'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Stoem,  v.) 

stormlng-party,  s. 

Mil. :  The  I'arty  to  whom  the  duty  Is  as- 
signed of  making  the  first  assault  in  storming 
a  foitress  or  town. 

Storm'-less,  a.     [Eng.  storm; 
from  storms. 

"  It  seema  astonishing  that  any,  aave  the  lowest 
thickset  trees,  could  ever  have  found  a  period  Buffl- 
cieiitly  Uornilcis  to  est;ib]iah  themselves.'  — Scrifjner's 
Magazine,  NuV.,  1878,  p.  55. 

0tonn'-y,  *  storm-ie,  a.   [Eng.  stormy  s. ;  •y.\ 

1.  Lit.  ;  Characterized  by  stonns  or  tem- 
pests ;  temjiestuous,  boisterous,  very  rough ; 
accompanied  by  liigh  winds. 

"  The  Blniddring  tenant  of  the  frigid  2one  .  .  . 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  gtormg  aeAS." 

OoltUmith :  Traveller. 

2.  Fig, :  Violent,  passionate,  rough,  excited 

"  II  you  give  o'er  to  stormy  passion." 

Shakop.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  i  l. 

Stormy-petrel,  s, 

Ornith. :  Procellaria  pelagica,  common  in 
the  Noi  th  Atlantic.  In  general  appearance  it 
is  not  unlike  a  swift,  of  a  sooty  black  colour, 
with  a  little  white  on  the  wings,  and  some 
near  the  tail.  It  is  popularly  believed  to  be 
a  harbinger  of  bad  weather,  and  is  called 
by  sailoi-s,  Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  a  name 
which  is  also  applied  to  other  species.  [Pe- 
trel,  TUBINABES.] 

Stor'-thing  (th  as  t),  s.  [Dan.  stor  =  great, 
and  thi7i(i  =  court.]  The  parliament,  or  su- 
preme legislative  assembly  of  Norway ;  the 
great  court  or  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people.  It  is  elected  trieunially,  and  holds 
annual  sessions.  Wlien  in  session,  it  divides 
itself  into  two  houses,  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers constituting  the  lugthing,  and  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  the  odehthing. 

•stor-ven,  prd.  of  v.    [Starve.] 

8tdr-y  (1),  *Stor-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  estoire,  es- 
tore,  variants  of /iis(oire  =  history  (q.v.)  ;  Ital. 
istoria,  storia.] 

1.  A  narrative,  recital,  or  description  of 
something  which  has  occurred;  an  account  of 
past  events  ;  history. 

"  He  with  hla  consorted  Eve 
The  storv  heard  ntteutive,  -iiid  were  flll'd 
With  admiration."  JfiUon:  P.  L.,  vU.  61. 

2.  A  nariTative  or  account  of  an  incident  or 
event ;  a  short  narrative. 

"  Intent  he  henra  Penelope  disclose 
A  muUiufiil  seory  of  domestic  woes." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xxiii.  324. 

3.  A  fictitious  narrative;  a  short  romance 
or  imaginative  tale. 

"  A  »tory  in  wliich  native  humour  reigua. 
Is  often  useful,  !\.h\  aya  entcitjiiiis. " 

Cowficr  •  CoovenatUm,  203. 

4.  A  lie,  a  falseliood.    (Colloquial.) 

**  As  they  can't  all  be  true,  some  of  them  must  be 
itorits:'—J;e/eree.  April  17,  1887. 

Story-book,  s.  a  book  containing  one  or 
jiore  stories  or  tales. 

"  My  ni.<iid  left  on  the  table  one  of  her  story-boofrs, 
which  I  fuHiid  full  of  atranste  ira pertinence,  of  poor 
•ETvaiit^  who  dime  to  bo  liulies."—Sivi/L 


story-teller,  s. 

1.  One  who  tells  stories,  true  or  fictitious  ; 
a  writer  of  stories  or  tales. 

*  2.  An  historian.    (In  contempt.) 

"Company  will  be  no  longer  pestei-ed  with  dull, 
dry,  t«diuU3  sloi-y-tttlcrs.'^Swi/t :  Polite  Convertution. 

3.  One    who    tells    stories  or   falsehoods. 

(Collo'/uial) 

Story-telling,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  relating  stories  or  tales,  true 
or  lictitious. 

2.  The  act  of  telling  stories  or  falsehoods. 

*  story-writer,  s. 

1.  A  writer  of  stories  or  tales. 

2.  An  historian,  a  ehronicler(l  Esdras  ii.  17). 

Stor'-J^  (2),  Stor'-ey,  5.  [O.  Fr.  estor^e  =  a 
thing  built ;  properly  pa.  par.  of  estorer  —  to 
build,  to  store  (q.v.).j 

*  1.  A  building. 

"  Hil  bygonne  her  heyetounes  atrengthy  vasteaboute. 
Uer  castles  &  storys."  Ji.  Oloucestcr,  p.  181. 

2,  The  space  between  two  floors  of  a  build- 
ing; a  stage  or  floor  of  a  building;  a  sub- 
division of  the  hei^lit  of  a  house;  a  set  of 
rooms  on  the  same  floor  or  level. 

"  Mounting  to  the  fifth  story  of  the  rickety,  stived 
building,"— Acriide/a  Magazine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  78. 

Story-post,  «. 

Build, :  An  upright  post  occupied  in  sup- 
porting the  bressomer  wiien  a  window  occu- 
pies the  whole  front  of  the  ground  floor. 

Story-rod.  a. 

Build.  :  A  rod  equal  in  length  to  the  height 
of  the  floor,  and  having  the  heights  of  the 
several  steps  of  the  stairs  marked  upon  it,  so 
that  the  steps  may  be  measured  and  distri- 
buted accurately. 

*8t6r'-5^  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Story  (1),  $.) 

A-  Tram.  :  To  tell  in  historical  relation  ;  to 
make  the  subject  of  a  story,  history,  narrative, 
or  account ;  to  relate,  to  nan-ate. 

"  WTiat  the  a-vge  poets,  t-iught  by  th'  heavenly  muse. 
Storied  of  old  In  high  immortal  vei'se, 
Of  dire  chimenis."  iliUan:  Comus,  E16. 

B.  Intrans. :  T6  tell,  to  relate,  to  narrate, 
to  declare,  to  report. 

"  Cupid,  if  storyiiig  legends  tell  aright. 
Once  framed  a  ricb  elixir  of  delight. 

Coleridge  :  Klsies. 

*Stbr'-y  (2),  v.t.  [Story  (2),  s.]  To  anange 
or  range  under  one  another;  to  arrange  or 
build  in  stories.  (Only  used  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple.) 

"  All  the  parts  of  on  undisturbed  fluid  are  either  of 
equal  gravity.  orKrailually  placed  and  storied  together 
according  to  the  differences  of  iL" — BmUley:  SermoTts, 
aer.  4. 

stot,  *  Stoat,  *  stote,  *  stott,  s.  [Icel.  stutr 
—  a  bull;  Sw.  Sl  Nurw.  stnt.]  [Stoat.]  A 
bullock  between  two  and  tliree  years  old. 

"  To  procure  restitution  iti  iutfiirum  of  every  atirk 
and  sfot  that  the  chief,  hta  forefathers,  &Qd  his  clan, 
had  stolen."— Sco« .    iVaverley,  ch.  xv, 

*2.  A  stoat  (q.v.). 
*3.  A  horse,  a  stallion. 

**  This  Reve  aate  upon  a  right  good  $tof, 
Thiit  waa  all  pomelee  grey,  and  bight  Scot" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  617.    {Prol-t 

stot,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  stump,  to 
tramp. 

"They  etotted  along  aide  by  elda"— J/iM  Ferrier: 
InherUa%ice,  il.  ail7. 

'*Sto^nd,  V.i.  [Tcel.  stynja,  pret.  stundi=  to 
groan;  Dan.  stiiune;  Gev.* stohnen.]  To  be  in 
pain  or  sorrow. 

*  stoiind,  i?a.  jirtr.    [Stun.]    Stunned, 

"So  was  he  8tound  with  Btr.Ue  of  her  huge  talle," 
Spctiser:  F.  Q..  V.  ix.  C9. 

stoUnd  (1),   *  stounde.  *  std^md  (1).  s. 

[Icel.  styiu'.]     [Stound,  v,] 

1.  Sorrow,  grief. 

Seeming  like  one  in  uncouth  stnunct." 

SpeiiSer:  An  Elegit. 

2.  A  shooting  pain,  a  pang. 

"  Like  a  mazed  steer. 
That  yet  of  mortal  stroke  the  itound  doth  fear," 

Spentcr;  F.  y..  IV.  vl.  37. 

*  Stolid  (2),  *  std^rnd  (2),  s.  [Stound,  pa. 
ptir,] 

1.  Amazement,  astonishment. 

"  Lightly  he  started  up  out  of  that  stound. 

Spenser:  F.Q..lV.vt  12. 

2.  A  blow. 

"  This  the  aword  which  wrought  those  cruell  itounds." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,V.  lil.  22. 


STODP. 


*  stoilnd  (3),  *  stounde,  *  stund,  *  stundo^ 

5.     (Icel.  stimd :   A.a.  &  Dan.   stnind ;    Ger. 
stunde  ;  Dut.  stotui.) 

1.  A  certain  length  of  time,  long  or  short ; 
a  short  spare  of  time. 

"Thekyni;  iithehl  httn  aRfound.  Asauh  no  repentance. 
He  bai.L  drtiwu  away  that  hound.   Ood    hns    taken 
vengeiiice."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  55. 

2.  A  point  of  time ;  hour,  moment,  time, 
season. 

"  Out  of  hia  head  the  aame  stounde 
Tbei  stert."  Gower :  C.  A„  IL 

Bt^^d(4),  5.  [Mid.  Eng.  5«on'f  =  Stand.]  A 
vessel  to  put  small  beer  in.    (Prov.) 

*  stoiinde'-mele,  *  st^^d'-meale,  adv. 
[A.a,    stuiid/iicelum.}      Momentarily  ;    every 

moment. 

"  This  wind  that  more  and  more 
Thua  stonndnieale  eneicaseth  in  my  face." 

Chaucer:  Troil.  S:  Crcseid£.  v. 

stoup,  stowp,  stoop.  *stope,  s.  [A.8. 
stedti  =  &  cup;  Icel.  s?(('/2i=  a  beaker,  a  cup  ; 
Dut  stoop  =^ a,  gallon;  Sw.  stop;  Ger.  statif; 
O.  H.  Ger.  staup^ 
stoiiph.]    [Stoop  (2),  ».J 

1.  A  deep  and  narrow 
vessel  for  holding  li- 
quids ;  a  flagon  ;  also 
a  vessel  used  as  a  mea- 
sure ;  as,  a  pint  stoup, 
(In  this  sense^^usually 
pronounced  stoup.) 

"  Here's  crying  out  for  haku 
and  gills. 
And  there  the  pint  ataup 
clatters." 

Bu  rns :  Boly  Fair. 

2.  A  portable  vessel 
for  holy  water;  a  stone 

basin  for  holy  water,  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  an  aspersorimn. 

*^StOUp-en,  ?xi.  par.  or  a.  [Step,  v.\  Ad- 
vanced :  as,  stonpen  in  age. 

stour.  •  stoure,  *stowre,  s.    (0,  Fr.  tsUyr^ 

estoitr.'] 

1.  A  battle,  a  skirmish,  a  tumult. 

"Ye  saw  a  bonny  stour."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  oh. 
xxxvii. 

*2.  A  fit,  a  paroxysm. 

"  Which  suUdein  fltt  and  halfe  extatick  stoitre' 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IIL  iiL  M. 

3.  Dust ;  more  particularly  dust  in  motion. 
{Scotch.) 

"  Our  minister  did  woel ;  ay,  he  gars  the  stour  flee 
out  of  the  cushion." — Uean  liamtay  :  Heminisccnces 
(ed.  18G2),  p.  187. 

stour.  stoor.  a.  [A.S.  st6r;  0,  Icel.  st6rr ; 
Low  Ger.  stiir.']  Strong,  great,  brave,  tall, 
stern,  hard,  tough. 

"  A  fenny  goose.  9%"en  as  her  fleshe  fa  blacker,  ttoorer, 
unliulsnuier.  ao  is  her  feather,  for  the  same  diuse, 
courser,  stoorer,  and  rougher."— i*scftam ;  Toxophilui, 
bk.it 

Stour-looklng,  a.  Gruff- looking.  (Scotch.) 

StoiU*'-bridgo,  s.  [Eng.  Stour,  a  river  in 
Worcestershire,  and  bridge.] 

Geog.  :  A  township  of  England,  twentymiles 
N.N.E.  of  Worcester. 

Stourbridge-clay,  s. 

Pottery :  A  dark-coloured  clay  used  in  Uie 
manufacture  of  crucibles. 

*  stoure,  •  stowre,  s.    [Stoob,  s,] 

Stoiit,  *stoute,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [0.  Fr.  estout 
=  stout,  luriuus,  rash,  from  O.  Dut.  stolt,  stout 
=r  stout,  bold,  rash  ;  Ger.  stolt ;  cogn.  with 
stoh  =  proud  ;  A.S.  stolt ;  cogn,  with  Lat. 
stolidus  =  stolid  (q.v.).] 
At  As  adjective : 

L  Strong,  lusty,  vigorous,  robust. 
"A  stout  and  aturdy  thief  " 

2.  Strong,  firm. 

*'  Rifted  Jove's  stout  oak."        Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v. 

*  3.  Proud  ;  one  possessed  of  strengtli  or 
stoutness  being  tempted  to  this  feeling  ;  over- 
bearing. 

"  3o  ambitious  and  stout  to  strive  against  Antlgonu* 
forthe  chiefeatplaceof  authority. "—A't^fft.-  Plutarch's 
Lives,  p.  fi09, 

*  4.  Bold,  intrepid;  valiant,  brave,  coura- 
geous.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  4.) 

5.  Rather  corpulent,  or  fat  in  proportion  to 
size ;  thickset. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Stoutly,  vigorously,  bravely, 
overbearingly. 

"A  man  that  beris  him  Ji^iii/f.  whan  that  hesuld  bowe. 
In  chance  if  tliat  be  coute.  he  tiudes  foos  iuowe." 
Hubert  de  Brunne,  p.  »« 


Spenser:  F.  Q„  I.  UL  tk 


<^te,  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
©r,  wore,  W9lf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^nite.  cur,  r^le.  fall ;  try,  S^ian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  strongest  kind  of  porter. 

"  With  heavenly  lam Im  wool  and  DeetArUI  stotU." 

Btout-bnllt,  stout-made.  a.  Robust, 
strong,  thickset. 

Stout-dart.  s. 

En  torn. :  A  British  night  moth,  Agrotis 
ravida. 

Stout-hearted,  a.  Having  a  brave  or 
stuut  beart, 

"Injustice  seeins,  however,  to  have  anlmatfld  the 
counige  of  the  »fout-hoar'ed  yoemeu  of  Bucks." — 
Macaul'ty:  Bitt.  /.'wj?..  oh.  Iv. 

*  stout-resolved,  a.     Firm  or  resolute 

In  purpose. 

"  How  now.  my  hardy,  ttoxit-resolved  mates? 
Are  you  now  going  to  dt-^ii^ituh  this  thing  ?" 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

Bto^th,  s.  [For  stowed,  i.e.,  hoarded  op.]  A 
store,  a  hoard. 

Stouth  and  routh,  p/tr.  Plenty,  abun- 
dance. 

"  If  9  easy  for  your  Honour  ...  to  say  lae.  that  hae 
attnith  iinrt  routh,  and  fire  aud  fending,  and  meat  Aud 
claith."— SVorr ;  Aufii/uetrif,  ch.  xi. 

0t^th'-rlef,  8.  [Scotch  stouth  (q.v.),  and 
rie/=  plunder.]    [Reave.] 

Scots  Imw:  Robbery;  theft  accompanied 
■with  violence  ;  u-snally  applied  to  robbery 
committed  witlnn  a  dwelling-house. 

"'Deforcement,  spulzie,  »(fiu'ftrti»/— ma.9terful  res- 
cnel'  exclaimed  Peter."— A'cjM.   Redguuntlet,  ch.  vili. 

0t6i^t^-l9h,  a.  {S.ng.  stout ; -ish.]  Rather  stout. 
"  A  itoutiih  man  of  about  forty."— ^/cft«ni .'  Sketches 
by  Boz  ;  I'arlour  Orator. 

Bt6^t'-ly,  *  stoute-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  stout : 
■III.]  In  a  sUmt  maimer;  lustily,  boldly,  ob- 
stinately, pertinaciously,  sturdily. 

■'  stoutly  they  braved  the  oarrenf  s  courBe.' 

Scott ;  Hitrmion,  vL  22. 

Sto^t'-ness,  ».     [Eng.  stout;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stout; 
vigour,  robustness,  aturdiuess,  lustiness. 

2.  Boldness,  courageousness,  valour,  spirit. 

*  3.  Pride,  obstinacy  ;  stubbornness,  over- 
bearingness. 

"  Come  all  to  rnln,  let 
Thy  mothnr  rather  feel  tliy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  itoutneu." 

Shnkesp. :  Corlolanm,  III.  2. 

4.  Fulness  and  fleshiness  of  body;  corpu- 
lence, bulk. 

Stove,  s.  [O.  Dut.  stove  =  a  stew,  a  hot-house ; 
Low  Ger.  stoi'e  ;  Icel.  stofa,  stiifa  =  a  bathing- 
room  with  a  stove ;  Ger.  stiibe^  a  room  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  stu/d—a  lieated  room;  Sp.  estvfa ; 
Ital.  stufa;  Fr.  etuve.] 

1.  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 

*  1.  A  room  or  place  artificially  heated, 
such  as  a  bath,  a  hothouse,  &c. 

■■  When  a  certain  Frenchman  came  to  visit  MeUnch- 
thou,  he  found  him  iu  hia  ttova.  with  one  liami  dan- 
dling his  child  in  the  awaddllng-clout«.  and  the  other 
holding  a  book  and  reading  It."— fuiier.-  Boly  State, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  xi. 

IT  Often  applied  to  the  hottest  room  in  a 
Turkish  bath. 

2.  An  apparatus  in  which  a  Are  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  warming  a  i-onni  or  house,  or 
for  conking,  or  for  other  purposes.  They  are 
generally  made  of  iron,  sometimes  of  brick 
or  tiles,  and  are  of  various  forms,  according 

to    the    heating 
(t-HP.^fA'A"..?:    niedium     used, 
which  maybe  coal, 
wood,  oil,  or  gas. 
In  most  stoves  the 
fire  is  excluded 
from  sight,  but  in 
some  it  is  open  in 
front,  thus  at  once 
radiating  heat,  and 
admitting  air  to 
support  combus- 
tion.   Stoves  on 
the    continent  of  Eurojie 
have  a  double  casing  which 
snrronnds  the   fu'-l-i-hamber.     Into  the  in- 
tervals between  tlie  Cdsings,  air  ia  admitted 
from  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  from 
tliis  spaie  the  h'-ated  air  is  conducted  to  the 
room.    These  stoves  are  generally  "f  earthen- 
ware, being  made  round  or  squ  ire,  and  are 
frequently  constructed  mainly  of  tiles. 

3.  A  small  box  with  an  iron  pan  used  for 
holding  coals  to  warm  the  feet ;  a  foot-warmer. 

n.  Technically : 

i.  Bookbind.  :   A  small  gas-stove  used  for 
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heating  the  tools  with  which  the  covers  of 
books  are  lettered  and  ornamented. 

2.  Cloth-manuf.  :  The  room  in  wliich  scoured 
cloths  are  dried  before  burling  and  fulling. 

3.  Found. :  The  usual  contraction  for  the 
drying  stove  for  cores  and  moulds. 

4.  Hort. :  A  hot-house  or  structure  in  wluch 
a  high  temperature  is  constantly  maintidned. 
Tht'y  are  heated  by  smoke-flnes,  or  by  hot- 
water  or  steam-pipes,  or  by  fermenting  bark. 

"  Stiw^-t  are  contrivances  for  the  preserving  8Ui,'h 
tender  exotick  tilants.  which  will  not  live  In  tlie.ta 
northern  countries  without  artificial  warmth  in  win- 
te\:"—iViUf)r:  Onrdenrr't  Dictionary. 

5.  Pharm. :  A  chamber  used  in  drying 
plants,  extracts,  &e. 

6.  Surg. :  A  heated  dry-air  bath. 

Stove- damper,  s.    (Damper,  s.,  II.  1.]. 

stove 'drum.  s.  A  chamber  above  a 
stove  in  which  the  heated  products  are  dis- 
seminated, in  order  that  their  heat  may  be 
more  perfectly  abstracted. 

Stove-house,  s.    The  same  as  Stove,  $., 

II.  4. 

stove-tank,  s.  A  reservoir  attached  to 
a  stove. 

stove-truck,  s. 

Foinid.:  A  truck  employed  in  cannon-foun- 
dries fur  moving  pieces  of  ordnance. 

stove,  pret.  of  V,    [Stave,  v,} 

Stove,  v.t.    [Stove,  s.] 

*  1.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  or  place  arti- 
ficially heated  ;  to  force  in  a  stove. 

"  Orange-trees,  limon-trees,  and  mirtlea.  If  they  be 
ttoBfd.'— Bacon  :  Eaayi ;  Of  Oardetu. 

*  2.  To  heat,  as  in  a  stove  :  as,  To  stove 
feathers. 

3.  To  cook  in  a  close  vessel ;  to  stew. 
{Scotch.) 

*  4.  To  shut  or  exclude  from  sight,  as  the 
fire  in  a  stove. 

"  A  naked  or  ttoo'd  Are.  pent  np  within  the  house 
without  aitv  exit  or  succession  of  external  fresh  and 
unexhausted  vital  air  iiiunt  needs  he  noxious  and  per- 
ii.\ciQ\XB."—iivelyn  :  Advertisement  to  (^uintenye. 

*  Stov'-er,  s.  [0.  Fr.  e^-fouer,  esiovoir  =  neces- 
saries, provisions,]  Fodder  and  provisions  of 
all  kind  for  cattle. 

"  The  hale  of  our  low  medowea  Is  not  so  profitable  for 
ttoticr  and  forrage  as  tlie  higher  meads  be."— i/w^m- 
thed :  Descript.  Brit,,  ch.  xviii. 

Stov'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Stove,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .45  pr.  par.  *£  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Cloth-manuf. :  The  exposure  of  printed 
fabrics  in  a  heated  room  to  Hx  the  colour. 

2.  Vi/iegar-jnaklng  :  Exposure  of  malt-wash 
in  casks  to  an  artificial  heat  in  closed  rooms. 

Stow  (1),  *  stowe,  v.t.    [Stow,  s.J 

1.  To  put  away  in  a  suitable  or  convenient 
place  or  position ;  tn  lay  up,  to  put  up,  to 
pack  :  as,  To  stow  a  cargo  iu  a  ship's  hold. 

2.  To  place,  to  lodge. 

"  Where  hast  thou  itow'd  ray  daughter?" 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  L  2. 

3.  To  arrange  things  compactly  and  neatly 
in;  to  fill  by  packing  closely;  to  pack:  as. 
To  stow  a  ship's  hold. 

stow-wood,  5. 

Naiit. :  Billets  of  wood  used  as  chocks  to 
steady  casks  in  a  ship's  hold. 

St^^  (2),  v.t.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  stuw  =  a  remnant ; 
stnjf=  blunt,  stumpy.]  To  cut  o£f,  to  crop,  to 
lop,    (Fro  I'.) 

Stow,  *  stowe,  s.  [A.S.  si6w=  a  place  ;  O. 
Fris.  sto;  Icel.  sto ;  Litli.  stowe.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place,  a  spot.  (Frequently 
found  in  place-names  :  as,  Waltliams^oiy.) 

2.  Tin-work. :  A  raised  structure  containing 
the  furnace  and  set  of  pots  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plate.  The  pots  are  arranged 
in  a  series  of  five :  tin-pot,  wash-pot,  grease- 
pot,  pan,  list-pot. 

stoW-age  (age  as  iig),  s.  [Eng.  stow  (1),  v. ; 
-age.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  stowing  or  put- 
ting by  or  away  in  a  suitable  place  or  re- 
ceptacle. 

"Then  the  uti^pa^e  of  these  things  caiinot  be  left 
out  of  Bight.*'— /'(<fW,  Miirch  19.  ISST. 


2.  The  act  or  operation  of  packing  or  Oiling 

with  goods,  &c. 

"  0*  Wedncmlay  we  had  flulshed  the  ifowag*  of  th« 
holds."— Coo*.-  Thiri  Voyagt,  bk.  vL,  oh.  v. 

3.  Room  or  accommudatiou  for  things  to  be 
stowed. 

"They  are  a  fortDleht  or  twenty  days  at  swv,  and 
could  keep  It  longer  if  they  Itajt  nmre  it'^wage  for  pro- 
vlalona."— C'tX't;  l^r'U.  Voyage,  hk.  i.,  ch.  xvill. 

"  4.  The  state  of  being  stowed,  packed,  or 
laid  up. 

"  And  I  am  somethlnj;  cnrtoiu.  being  strange, 
To  have  them  iu  saie  stuwiae." 

S/iaket/i.  :  CymbrJinr,  L  fl. 

*  5.  Money  paid  for  the  stowing  of  things. 

•  6.  Tliat  which  is  stowed. 

Stow'-a-way,  s.  [Eng.  stow  (l),  v.,  and 
aivay.]'  One  who  conceals  himself  on  board  a 
vessel  about  to  leave  port,  and  who  does  not 
mean  to  rrhow  himself  till  too  far  from  the 
shore  to  be  sent  back,  and  so  obt^tins  a  f^ee 
passage, 

"The  T>eop1e  who  make  tfovntwivt  of  themselvM 
are  ustittlly  uf  the  moat  hopeless  sort^"- />ui/y  T»l«- 
graph,  8epU  5,  IBBS. 

stow* -board,  s.  [T5ng.  stow,  v.,  and  hoard.} 
A  place  into  which  rubbish  is  put. 

8t<^9e,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining : 

1.  The  drawing-stowce  is  a  small  windlasa. 

2.  {PI.)  :  Pieces  of  wood  of  particular  forma 
and  constructions  placed  together,  by  which 
the  possession  of  mines  is  marked. 

Stow'-ing,  *  StoO'lng,  s.    [Stow  (1),  v.] 
Mining:  Rubbish  put  into  old  workings  to 
fill  them  up. 

St6^-l£ns,  adv.  [Scotch  stown  =  stolen ;  adv. 
suff.  -linsl]    By  stealth.    (Scotch.) 


*  stowre,  a.    [Stouel] 

StoS^e,  v.i.    [Stoit,]    (Scotch.) 

Stra'-hism,  s.  [Fr.  strabisme,  from  Lat.  stro- 
bismus.]    The  same  as  Strabismus  (q.v.). 

Stra-'bi^'-m.US,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  trrpafinTfU^ 
(strabisnws),  from  arpa^i^ia  {strabizn)  =  to 
squint,  from  mpa.fi6<i^  (TTpa^uiv{strabos,  atrnbon) 
=  distorted,  squinting,  from  arpi^ui  (strepko) 
=  to  turn;  Sp.  cstrahi^mo;  Ital.  strabisnto; 
Fr.  strabisnie.] 

Pathol.  :  Squinting,  arising  from  the  optic 
axes  of  the  eyes  iu  certain  individuals  not 
being,  as  in  normal  cases  they  are,  paralleL 
Strabismu.s  may  atfect  one  or  b<itli  eyes,  aitd 
may  be  upwards,  downwards,  invvnrds,  out- 
wards, or  iu  the  intermediate  directiuna. 

atra-hom'-e-ter,  s.    [Gr.  CTxpapos  (strahos)  = 
squinting,  and  pirpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.) 
Surg.  :   An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
want  of  concordance  of  the  optic  axes. 

stra'-bo-tome,  s.    [Strabotomv.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  for  operating  for  strabismua 

Btra-b6t-6-m^,  s.  [Gr.  orpapos  (strahos)  = 
squinting,  and  TOfLrj  (toine)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  for  the  cure  of  squint- 
ing by  cutting  the  muscle  or  muscles  tl^at 
distort  the  eyebalL 

*  strack,  strak,  pret  of  v.    [Strike,  v.] 

*  strack-en,  pa.  par.    [Strike,  v.] 

*  strad-a-met'-ri-cal,  a.     [Stradometri- 

CAL.J 

strad'-dle,  *  stri-dle,  *  strid-dil,  r.i.  &  t. 
[A  frequent,  from  stride  (q.v.).J 

A.  latraiL^.  :  To  part  the  legs  wide  ;  to 
st^nd  or  walk  with  the  legs  wide  apart ;  to 
sit  astride. 

"Then  A]>ollyon  strad'Ued  quite  over  the  whol» 
brejidth  ol  the  yia.y."— Banyan:  P'Uyrim't  i'rugrett, 
pt.  i. 

B.  Trans. :  To  place  the  legs  one  on  each 
side  of;  to  stand  or  sit  astride  of. 

Straddle -legged,  a.    Having  the  legs 

wide  apart ;  with  the  legs  astride  of  an  object. 

straddle -pipe,  s. 

Gas:  A  bridge-pipe  connecting  the  retort 

Willi  the  hydraulic  main. 

Straddle -plough,  s.  A  plough  with 
two  triangular,  paiallel  shares,  a  little  dis- 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  j<^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  911121,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  eicpect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.    -inff. 
-clao.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zbun.    -oioos,  -tlous,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -dle>  &c  —  b^l,  d^l* 
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tance  apart,  and  used  for  running  on  each  side 
of  a  row  of  dropped  i-orii,  to  cover  the  seed. 

Btr&d'-dle, ».    (Straddle,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langwige : 

1.  The  act  of  standing  or  sitting  with  the 
legs  far  apart. 

2.  The  distance  betwee'n  the  legs  or  feet  of 
one  who  straddles. 

••  Then  holdinK  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court— 
Your   lordship   observes  they  Are  luRde  with  a 
araddle."  Cmcptr  r  Afi)udstd  Cat^. 

•  3  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  the 
apace  inclosed  by  the  legs  in  straddling. 

n.  Stock  Exch. :  A  contract  which  gives 
the  holder  the  privilege  of  calling  for  tr.e 
stock  at  a  fixed  price,  or  of  delivering  it  at  the 
same  price  to  the  party  who  signs  the  contract. 

Btr&d'-dUng,  a.  [Straddle.]  Applied  to 
spokes  when  they  are  arranged  alternatjily 
in  two  circles  in  the  hub.  Wlien  the  spokes 
are  thus  arranged,  the  wheel  is  said  to  be 
staggered. 

•strad-o-met'-ric-al,  •  Btrad-a-met- 
rio-aL  a.  [Ital.  stmda  =  a  street,  a  road  ; 
Eng.  'mttrical  (q.v.).]  Of,  or  relating  to,  the 
measuring  of  streets  or  roads.  (In  the  ex- 
ample =  pedestrian,  walking  through  the 
streets.) 

"We  commenced  our  itrndametricaj  survey  ol 
Eotterd«m.-— ^oiurfoU  irorii.  vIL  248.    (18.«.) 

Strae,  s.    [Straw.] 

strae-death,  s.  Death  upon  the  bed- 
straw  ;  a  natural  death.    (,Scotch.) 

■■  You  are  come  to  no  bouse  of  a  Iftir  Krae-death.'— 
Scott;  Oity  ilannering.  ch.  ixvli. 

•Btrage,  s.  [Lat.l  Destruction,  massacre, 
carnage.    (Heywood  :  Earth  X  Age.) 

Btrag-gle,  •strag-le,  vA.  [For  siractte, 
frequent,  from  Mid.  Eng.  sfrale  =  to  go,  to 
roam,  from  A-8.  strac,  pa.  t.  of  sirican  =to  go, 
to  strike.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  direct  course  or  road ; 
to  rove. 

"  straggled  soldiers  suramon'd  to  their  arms.- 

nryden :  Abmtom  A  Achttopful,  II. 

2  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered;  to  stand 
alone  ;  to  be  isolated  ;  to  be  apart  from  any 
main  body. 

3.  To  escape  and  stretch  beyond  the  proper 
limits  ;  to  spread  widely  ;  to  shoot  too  far. 

i.  To  wander  at  large  ;  to  roam  idly  about. 


BtrSg'-gler,  *  str&g'-ler.s.  [Eng.  straggHe) 
-«r.] 

'    1    One  who  strag^li-s  ;  one  who  has  deserted 

or  has  been  left  behuid  by  his  fellows ;  one  who 

has  wandered  from  the  direct  or  proper  road. 

"  Cromwell  had  sent  him  to  follow  in  the  track__of 

the    king's    march  to    gather  up   the    $traglen.  — 

Clarendon  :  Civil  Warf,  lii.  403. 

•  2  A  vagabond ;  a  wandering,  shiftless 
fellow.    (Slmkesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  3.) 

3.  Something  standing  alone  or  apart  from 
otliers. 

4.  Something  which  shoots  or  spreads  out 
too'  far  or  beyond  the  rest;  an  exuberant 
growth. 

"  His  priming  hook  corrects  the  vines. 
And  the  loose  ttragglert  to  their  ranks  confines. 
Pope.    \Todd,l 

Str&g'-gling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Straoole.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  Oiljective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Wandering  or  having  wandered  f^om  the 
main  body  ;  roving,  ranging  loose ;  spreading 
or  stretching  out  irregularly. 

"  Each  alra^aling  felon  down  was  hewed." 

^cott :  Hokeby,  v.  SA. 

2.  Scattered,  dispersed  ;  standing  alone  or 
singly. 

■•  Some  other  itraggVmg  rocks  lie  west  of  the  Cape." 
^Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv..  ch.  iiL 

II.  Bot. :  Turning  olT  irregularly,  but  almost 
at  a  right  angle,  as  do  many  branches. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Stont-umk. :  The  process  of  working  down 
the  face  of  a  grindstone  to  a  regular  shape. 

straggUng-monoy,  s. 

1.  Money  given  for  the  apprehension  of 
deserters  and  others  who  straggled  or  over- 
stayed their  leave  of  absence. 

2.  Money  deducted  from  the  wages  of  a 
man  absent  from  duty  without  leave. 


Str&g'-gllng-ly,  adi).    [Eug.  straggling ;  -ly.] 

In  a  straggling  manner. 
strabl'-ite,  stral'-ite,  s.    [Ger.  strahkrz.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Actinolite  (q.v.). 

Straight     (*    silent)     (1).     "  strayght, 
•straught,  'strelght,  'strelt, 

•  Streyghte.a.,  arfi-.,  &  s.  [The  same  word 
as  Mid  Encf.  streight,  pa.  par.  of  strecchen  =  to 
stretch  ;  A.S.  streAl,  pa.  par.  of  slreccan  =  to 
stretch.] 

A.  4s  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1  Passing  in  a  direct  line  from  one  point 
to  another ;  right,  in  a  mathematical  sense  ; 
not  bent,  curved,  or  crooked  ;  direct. 

■•The  streeU  are  ttraiglit.  aud  of  a  convenient 
brea.lth."— Coot :  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  II. 

2  Upright;  according  with  .justice  and 
rectitude  ;  not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 

"Bat  going  to  first  pripciples.  nothing  can  be 
itraiohte'  or  more  likely  to  work  to  an  employers 
Interest  than  lor  his  lockey  to  back  his  own  mount.  — 
Referee,  April  17.  1887. 

3.  Chaste  ;  of  irreproachable  morals.  (SiaTiJ.) 
"The  husband  of  Lady  Usk.  a  virtuous  I»dy.  who 

aa  we  are  frequently  told,  Is  perfectly  urajgU  "nd  all 
that  sort  of  thing. ''-S(.  ./omes  •  0<ue«e.  Nov.  U.  18B8. 

4.  Direct,  plain,  open  :  as,  a  straight  hint. 
(Slang.) 

II.  Technically : 

1  Bot.  (0/  a  stem,  <ec.).-  Not  wavy  or 
curved,  or  deviating  in  any  way  from  a  straight 
direction. 

2  Cards:  Applied  to  a  series  of  regularly 
graduated  value,  as  ace,  king,  queen,  knave, 
ten,  &c.  at  poker.    {Amer.) 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Directly  ;  in  a  straight  line  :  as.  To  walk 
straight. 

2.  Immediately,  at  once,  directly,  without 
delay  or  deviation. 

"  To  her  goes  he  sfraiffW." 

SJiakeip.  :   I'enut  i  Adonil.  ini. 

3.  Plainly,  opeuly,  directly.    (S/a7iy.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1    Orii.    Lang. :    Straight    part ;    straight 

direction  :  as,  the  straight  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  Cards ;   A  series  of  regularly  graduated 

value,  as  ace,  king,   queen,   knave,   &c.    at 

poker.    (Amer.) 

"  We  always  decide  that  ft  straight  beats  triplets. 
A  slraig't'  Is  much  more  uncommon  than  triplets, 
and  the  general  principle  of  the  game  is  tliat  the  rare 
hands  beat  the  more  frequent  ones.  —Field,  March  is, 
1886. 

^  Straight  is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to 
corporeal  objects  :  a  path  is  straight  because 
it  is  kept  within  a  shorter  space  than  if  it  were 
curved.  Direct  is  said  of  that  which  is  made 
by  the  force  of  the  understanding,  or  by  an 
actual  effort, 
what  one  wishes 
it  to  be  ;  hence 
we  speak  of  a 
direct  route  or  of 
a  direct  answer. 


Straight- 
arch,  s. 

Build. :  A  kind 
of  arch  used  for 
the  headsof  door- 
ways and  win- 
d  o  w  s.  It  is 
formed  of  vous- 


STRAIGHT-AKCH. 


soirs,  but  has  a  level  iutrados. 
Straight-billed  parrots,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Psittaci  orlhngnathi,  a  name  given, 
in  some  classifications,  to  the  sub-family 
Trichoglossime  (q.v.). 

Straight-edge,  s.  A  strip  of  metal  or 
wood  of  proved  rectitude,  used  to  test  the 
flatness  of  a  surface  or  the  straightness  of  an 
edge. 

Straight-Joint, ». 

1.  A  joint  which  does  not  curve  or  depart 
from  a  straight  line. 

2  A  name  given  to  the  junction  line  of 
floorin"  boards  when  tlie  joints  at  the  butting 
ends  of  the  boards  fonn  a  continuous  line. 

Straight-line,  s. 

Geom.  :  A  line  which  lies  evenly  between 
its  extreme  points ;  a  line  in  which,  if  any 
two  points  be  taken,  the  part  intercepted 
between  tliem  is  the  shortest  that  can  be 
drawn.     In  geometry,  a  straight  line  is  re- 


garded as  of  indefinite  length,  unless  It  Is 
expressly  limited. 

Straight-line  chuck :  A  peculiar  chuck  fitted 
to  a  rose-engine  when  the  patterns  are  re- 
quired to  follow  a  straight  instead  of  a  ourred 
direction. 

Straight  of  breadth,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  That  part  of  a  vessel  where  ber 
cross-sections  are  vertical  at  the  sides. 

irtraight-oiit,  a. 

Polil.:  Adhering  strictly  to  parly  lines  and 
theories,  with  no  deviation  toward  projected 
changes  or  reforms ;  as,  a  straight-out  Democrat, 
a  straight-out  Republican,  &c. 

•  straight-pight,  a.  Straightly  fixed; 
erect. 

"  The  shrine  of  Venus  or  straig}it.j/igJit  Minerva." 
Shakesp :  Cymbeline.  v.  B. 

Straight-ribbed,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  Having  the  lateral  ribs  straight,  as  In 
Alnus  glutinosa.    (Mirbel.) 

2.  Having  the  ribs  straight  and  almost 
parallel,  as  in  grasses,  palms,  and  orchids. 
(De  Candolle.) 

Straight-Sinus,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  sinus  of  the  dura  mater,  running 
backward  in  the  base  of  the/ota  cerebri. 

Straight-stall,  s. 

Mining :  An  excavation  made  into  the  thick 
coal,  having  the  solid  coal  left  on  three  sides 
of  it. 

straight-veined,  a. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Straioht-ribbed,  S. 

•  straight  (gh  silent)  (2),  o.    [Strait,  a.] 

•  straight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Straioht  (1),  o.) 
To  make  straight ;  to  straighten. 

straight'-en  (1)  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.  (Eng. 
straight  (I'j,  a.  ;  -en] 

A.  Trajis. :  To  make  straight ;  to  reduce 
from  a  crooked,  curved,  or  bent  to  a  straight 
form. 

"  A  crooked  stick  Is  not  straightened  unless  It  bt 
bent  as  farre  on  the  cleane  contrary  aide."— ^oo*«": 
Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  Iv..  5  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  straight ;  to  as- 
sume a  straight  form. 

Straight-en  (2)  (.gh  silent),  v.t.    [Straiten.] 

Straight'  -  en  -  er  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
straighten  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that 
which  straightens. 

•straight -forth  (gh  silent),  adv.  (Eng. 
straight  (1),  a.,  and/orfi.]  Directly,  straight- 
way. 

straighf-for-'ward  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  siraight,  ^n'd  forward.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Proceeding  in  a  straight  or  direct  line; 
not  deviating. 

2.  Upright,  honest,  open,  frank :  as,  a 
straightforward  man. 

3.  Characterized  by  uprightness,  honesty, 
or  frankness  :  as,  a  straightforward  answer. 

B.  As  adv. :  Directly  forward  ;  straight  on. 

Straight-  for  -  ■ward  -  ly  (gh  silent),  adv. 
(Eng.  straightforivard :  -ly,]  In  a  straight- 
forward manner. 

straight'-for-'ward-ness  (gh  silent),  «. 
[Eng.  straightforivard  ;  -twss.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  straightforward;  straightness, 
uprightness,  honesty,  openness, 

straight'-lined  (gh  silent),  o.  [Eng.  straight 
(1),  a.,  and  line.]  Having  or  consisting  of 
straight  lines. 

•  straight-ly  (1)  (ah  silent)  •  stoeightyly, 

adv.    [Eng.  straight  (I),  a. ;  -hj.]    In  a  straight 
line  ;  straight  on  or  forward. 

"To   walk   gtreightly  and   surely."— Borrow:   Ser- 
mon5.  vol.  L.  ser.  s. 

Straight -Ij?  (2)  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Straitlt.I 

Straight'- ness    (1)   (gh   silent)     s.      [Eng. 

straight  (1),  a.:  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 

of  being  straight. 
Straighf-ness  (2)  (gh  silent),  ».     [Stbait- 

NESS.] 


late,  at,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  cam?l,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
Syrian,    sb.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


straightway— strait 
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straight -way  (gh  silent),  *0trelght- 
'way,  adv.  lEng.  straight  (1),  a.,  aud  way.] 
Forthwith,  at  cuce  ;  without  loss  of  time  ; 
on  the  spot. 

*•  Stretghtway  ou  that  laat  long  volage  fare." 

Hp^mer:  F.  Q..  I.  X.  81 

fltralk  (1),  5.    [Strokk.]    a  stroke.    {Scotch.) 

strailE  (2),  s.    [Stbake.] 

Btrain,  •  stralne.  *  strayne,  *  streln. 
*  streyn,  •  streyne,  v,t.  &   i.     [O.  Fr. 

est raindre,  from  Lat.  s(rtn(/o  =  to  draw  tight ; 
Fr.  itreindre.  From  the  same  root  come  con- 
strain, restrain,  restriction,  strict,  straight, 
stringent,  &c.] 

A«  Transitive : 

1.  To  stretch  ;  to  draw  out  with  force  ;  to 
extend  witli  great  effort :  as.  To  strain  a  rope. 

*  2.  To  make  tighter ;  to  biud  closer. 

"  Thou,  the  more  be  varies  forma,  bewRre 
To  itrain  his  fetters  with  r  stricter  care." 

Dryden  :   Virgil ;  Qeorgic  Iv.  696. 

3.  To  exert  to  the  utmost. 

"  He  strained  liis  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auverquer- 
que  for  the  affectiouHte  and  loyal  services  of  thirty 
years."— J/aca»/av  .-  BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv, 

i.  To  injure  or  weaken  by  stretching  or 
over  exertion ;  to  subject  to  too  great  exer- 
tion or  effort ;  to  injure  by  a  twist  or  wrench  ; 
to  sprain  :  as,  To  strain  the  neck  or  arm. 

1  Used  also  figuratively,  in  an  analogous 
sense. 

"  The  latter  1b  naturally  In  a  comlltlon  which  justl- 
fles  the  statement  ttiat  his  relations  with  tlie  Atlmiral 
are  ttTained."—iit.  Jamea't  Oatette.  Deo.  22,  1886. 

5.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent ;  to 
fltretch  or  carry  too  far. 

"With  that  catalogue  of  declalouB  before  him.  he 
pretemla  that  the  law  was  hardly  ever  strained  or 
'carried  out  with  triumphant  recklessness.'"— fici(. 
Quart.  Review,  Ivii.  610.  (1BT3). 

*  6.  To  urge,  to  ply,  to  press. 

"  Note  If  your  lady  ttratn  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importuulty." 

Sfiakeip. ;  Othello,  ill.  8. 

*  7.  To  force,  to  constrain. 

"The  quality  of  mercy  U  not  jf rained.' 

S?taketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

8,  To  press,  to  squeeze. 

"  Yf  thou  desyrest  or  wylt  vsen  grapes,  ne  seke  thou 
nat  II  gloutons  nonde  to  itrainc  and  pves.<»  the  stalkes 
of  the  vyne  In  the  Arste  somuier  ceasou."— Chaucer." 
Boethiiis.  bk.  t. 

9.  To  press  or  squeeze  in  an  embrace. 

•'  Our  king  hivs  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 
And  more  and  richer,  when  be  straiiu  that  lady." 
Sh'iketp. :  Henry  VII!.,  Iv.  4. 

*  10.  To  confine. 


11.  To  press  or  cause  to  pass  through  some 
porous  substance,  originally  by  squeezing  ;  to 
tilter  ;  to  pmify  and  separate  ft'oni  extraneous 
matter  by  Jiltering  :  as.  To  strain  milk. 

12.  To  remove  by  straining  or  filtering. 
(Followed  by  oxU.)    [Gnat,  s.,  1].] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  exert  one's  self;  to  make  violent 
efforts  ;  to  strqgyle. 

"The  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strained  at  subjection's  bursting  rein,"* 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.    (lutrod.) 

%  Used  specif,  of  evacuating  the  bowels. 
(See  extract  under  Strain,  s.,  I.  1.) 

2.  To  be  filtered;  to  percolate:  as,  Water 
straining  through  sand  becomes  pure. 

*  3.  To  distrain. 

^  1.  To  strain  a  point : 

(1)  To  make  a  special,  and  generally  incon- 
venient effort  to  oblige  another. 

("2)  To  exceed  one's  duty  ;  to  overstep  one'8 
commission. 

*  2.  To  strain  courtesy  : 

(1)  To  use  ceremony  ;  to  insist  that  another 
or  otliers  shall  take  precedence. 

"  Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst, 
They  all  strain  coiirt*-si/  who  shall  cope  him  first." 
Shakeip. :  Venut  *  Adonis,  888. 

(2)  To  remain  beliind. 

"  My  business  was  great ;  aud  in  such  a  case  as  mine 
a  iiLtn  may  itruin  courtesy."— Shakes^. :  Romeo  & 
Jultel.  li.  4. 

^  To  strain,  is  properly  a  species  f^f  forcing; 
we  ma.y  force  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by 
the  exercise  of  force  upon  diffeient  bodies,  and 
in  different  directions ;  but  to  strain  is  to 
exeicise  force  by  stretching  or  prolonging 
bodies;  thus  to  strain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to 
its  full  extent ;  but  we  may  speak  o{  forcing 
any  hard  substance  in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or 
forcing  it  through,  or  forcing  it  from  a  body  : 
a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  forced  by  violently 


breaking  them  ;  but  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be 
strained  by  putting  the  hinges  or  the  spring 
out  of  place.  So,  likewise,  a  person  may 
be  said  to  force  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a 
violent  exertion  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
words  ;  but  tie  strains  his  thnint  or  iiia  voice 
wlien  he  ntercises/orcc  on  the  throat  or  lungs 
so  as  to  extend  tliem. 

Strain (1),  "atralne,  'strayne,  'streln, 

s.     [SrRAiN,  r.) 
I.  Urdinary  Uinguage : 

1.  A  violent  eftort ;  an  excessive  exertion 
or  straining  of  the  limbs,  nmscles,  or  mind. 

"Troublesome  offers  aud  streins  to  the  seege  without 
doing  anything."—/'.  Bolland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxli..  cli. 
xzi. 

2.  An  injury  caused  by  excessive  or  inju- 
rious exertion,  dmwing,  or  stretching ;  an 
injurious  straining  of  the  muscles  or  tendons. 

*3.  Internal  action;  motion  of  the  mind  ; 
impulse,  feeling. 

"  8well  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride.' 

Shukesp.  -■  2  Henry  /!'..  iv.  6, 

4.  Manner  of  speech  or  action  ;  line,  course, 
bearing. 

"Such  take  too  hleh  a  strain  at  the  first,  aud  are 
magiiauimuua  muie  tliau  tract  of  years  can  uphold  :  as 
was  Sclpio  Africamis,  of  whom  Livy  aaitb,  'Ultima 
primlB  cedebant. "— flacoii. 

5.  A  song,  a  poem,  a  lay. 

"  Few  will  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  strain." 

Coioper  :  i:xposmlati<m.72b. 

6.  The  subject  or  theme  of  a  poem,  dis- 
course, conversation,  &c. ;  manner  of  speak- 
ing or  writing,  style. 

"  In  this  strain  the  venerable  sage 
Poured  forth  hia  aspirations," 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk,  Iv, 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  The  force  which  acts  on  any  ma- 
terial, and  which  tends  to  disarrange  its  com- 
ponent parts  or  destroy  their  cohesion  ;  also, 
any  detinite  •'.Iteration  in  the  form  or  dimen- 
sions of  a  given  portion  of  matter.  In  solid 
bodies  sti-ain  is  always  accompanied  with  in- 
ternal stress,  and  this  property  of  exerting' 
stress  when  strained  is  called  elasticity. 

2.  Mvsic : 

(1)  Generally,  a  tune ;  a  melody  or  part  of 
a  melody. 

(2)  More  strictly,  a  musical  subject  forming 
part  of,  and  having  relations  to,  a  general 
whole. 

Strain  (2),  'straine,  *streen*  *stren, 
*strene,  *3treon,  s.    [A.S.  strtfnd,  from 

steonan,  strynan  =  to  beget.] 

1.  Race,  stock,  generation,  descent,  lineage  ; 
quality  or  line  as  regards  breeding. 

■•  If  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain.' 

Shafcesp. :  Julius  Ctetar,  v.  L 

*  2.  Hereditary  or  national  disposition ; 
turn,  tendency. 

"  You  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain," 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  v.  8. 

•3.  Rank,  character,  kind,  sort. 

"  But  thou  who,  lately  of  tlie  common  strain. 
Wert  one  of  us."  Dryden.    {Todd,) 

*  Strain' -a-ble»  *  strein'-a-ble,  •  streyn- 

a-ble,  a'.     [Eng.  strain,  v.  ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  strained  or  pushed  be- 
yond the  proper  extent. 

"A  thing  captious  and  strainable."— Bacon:  Of 
Church  Controversies. 

2.  Viole:/.  strong. 

"A  Port.ngale  ahip  was  driven  and  drowned  by 
force  of  fkstreinable  terapeat  neeve  unto  the  shore  of 
the  Scotiflh  lsleB."~Botinthed:  Hist.  Scotland ;  Josina. 

*  Strain'  -  a  -  blj^,    *  strein  -  a  -blie»    adv. 
[Eng.  strainab(le) :  -ly.]    Violently,  fiercely. 

"Tlie  wind  .  .  .  drove  the  flame  bo  ttreinahlie 
amougest  the  tents  and  cabins  of  the  Saxons." — 
Bolinshed  :  Hist.  Scotland;  />ougatl. 

Strain'-er,  s.    [Eng.  strain;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  strains. 

2.  That  through  which  any  liquid  passes 
for  filtration  and  purification  ;  an  apparatus 
for  filtering. 

"The  aaiiie  pitch-rosin,  if  it  be  boiled  more  lightly 
with  water,  &  be  let  to  run  through  a  strainer,  coni- 
meth  to  a  reddish  colour,  and  is  glewle." — P.  Holland  : 
Pliny,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xi. 

etrain'-ing.  strayn-lng,  r^.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[Strain,  v.] 

A.  A:  B.  As  2ir.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  vei  Itj. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  one  who  strains  ; 
ft  stretching,  forcing,  or  filtering,  as  through  a 
strainer. 


2.  Saddlery :  A  piece  of  canvas  or  leather, 
which,  being  dniwn  tightly  over  the  tree, 
forms  tlio  foundation  for  the  seat  of  a  saddle. 
It  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
stretcli  is  tiiken  out  of  it  by  repeated  wetti&gs 
and  strainings. 

Straining-beam,  strainlng-pieoe,  •. 

Carp. :  The  piece  situated  between  the 
upper  end  of  the  queens  of  a  frame  to  reaiat 
the  thrust  of  the  rafters. 

Straining- fork,  s. 

Saddlery  :  A  tool  used  in  straining  the  web» 
bing  over  saddle-trees. 

straining- leather,  $. 

Saddlery:  A  kind  of  web  forming  the  seat 
of  a  hussar-saddle. 

straining-piece,  s.    [Straininq-beah.] 

straining -post,  s.  A  post  lirmly  fixed 
ill  the  gruuiid,  liom  wliich  wire  fencea  are 
strained  or  stretx?lied  tight. 

Straining-reel,  s. 

Scuidlery :  A  tool  for  taking  the  stretch  oat 
of  webbing  before  putting  it  on  the  tree,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  saddle-seat. 

Straining-sill,  s. 

Carp. :  A  piece  of  timber  on  the  tie-beam. 
between  the  feet  of  the  queen-posts,  to  hold 
them  against  the  tlirust  of  the  struts. 

*straint,  s.     [Strain  (1),  s.]     A  strain,  an 
eflbrt,  a  pressure. 

"That  with  the  ttraint  hla  wesand  nigh  he  braat." 
.spe'uer:  P.  <i..  V.  li  14. 

*  Strait  (1),  a.     [Straight,  a.] 

Strait  (2),  'straight  (gh  silent),  *8trayt, 
*  Btrayte,  "  streight, "  streit,  •  streite. 
*Streyt,  a.,  aitv.,  A:  s.  [O,  Fr.  estreit,  estroicl 
(Fr.  etroit),  frnm  Lat.  .s^ricfcf  =  strait,  strict 
(q.v.);  Sp.  estrecho;  Ital.  stretto.  Strait  ajid 
strict  are  doublets.] 
A.  As  a>-{jective: 

1.  Narrow,  close,  not  wide. 

"  Enter  ye  in  at  the  ilraU  gate." —JUatthew  viL  U, 

2.  Confined,  small. 

"The  place  where  we  dwell  is  too  strait  f or  oi.*^ 
3  Kings  vi.  1. 

*3.  Tight,  close,  not  loose. 

"  In  youistrait  strossers."— S/iaAeap.  ■  Henry  V.,  ill,  T. 

*4.  Close,  niggardly,  stingy,  mean,  avariciooa. 

"  You  are  so  strait  and  so  ingratefuL" 

Sliakeip. :  King  John,  V.  T. 

•5.  Strict,  rigorous, 

"  Such  a  straU  edict"        Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI..  UL  L 

•6.  Close,  familiar,  near,  intimate. 

"  He  forgetting  all  former  injuries,  had  received 
that  naughty  FlexirtUB  into  a  straight  degree  ot 
ia,vour."—iSidney. 

7.  Difficult,  distressful. 

"  But  to  make  your  strait  circumstances  ytt 
straitt-r."— Seeker  :  Sermons,  vol.  li,  ser.  11. 

*  B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Tightly. 

"  Hire  hosen  wereu  of  fine  scarlet  rede. 
Kul  ttreite  yteyed.  and  slioou  ful  moist  and  neire.* 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ProL  469, 

2.  Strictly,  severely,  harshly. 

"Proceed  no  straitcr  gainst  our  uncle  OJouceflter."*! 
Shakesp. :  2  Benry  YJ.,  Ul.  & 

C,  .^5 substantive: 

*  1.  A  narrow  pass  or  passage. 

"  He  brought  biui,  through  a  dai  Itsom  narrow  stray^ 
To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beHteii  guld." 

t^penser:  /■'.  V-.  II-  vli,  «. 

*  2.  A  strip  of  land  between  two  seas  ;  an 
isthmus. 

3.  A  narrow  passage  of  water  between  two 
seas  or  oceans.  (Often  used  in  the  plural :  as, 
the  Straits  of  Dnver.) 

"Thruuuh  Helle's  iturmy  straits.  mm\  oyster-h reeding 
sea.  Dryden:  VirgH;  <ieorgici.2'i1. 

4.  Distress,  difficulty. 

"The  'ifrikes  continue,  and  the  people  are  in  great 
ttratts.'  -Weekly  Kcho.  Sept.  6.  1885. 

*  stvait  -  braced,  a.  Braced  or  laced 
tightly. 

*'  The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  strait 'bnicfddTamM, 
To  the  French  Bound<-d  like  llic*  dreadful  d<'oni,"' 

J/rayton  :  Outtle  of  A  gincourt. 

*  Strait-handed,  a.    Close-fisted,  parsl' 

monious,  nig^Midly. 

•'If  yoM&ie  strait-handed,'— Qentleman  InttruOtt^ 

p.  h2*. 

*  strait-handedness,  s.  Niggardliness 
parsimony,  closeness.  - 

"The  Romish  doctrine  makes  their  strait-handed' 
nesa  so  much  more  Injurious. "—flp.  Hall:  Cases  nf 
Conscience,  dec  iv.,  case  3 
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strait— Strange 


strait -Jacket,  *.    A  strait  -  waistcoat 
(q.v.). 
Strait-laced,  a, 

I.  Lilerally : 

1.  Having  the  stays  or  bodice  tightly  laced ; 
laced  or  braced  tightly, 

2.  Stiff,  coiistraiued. 

IL  Fig. :  Rigid  in  opinion ;  over-Btrict  In 
morals  or  manners. 

"  I  know  not  what  philosopher  liee  was.  thst  would 
hare  women  come  but  thrice  abrosd  all  their  time,  to 
be  Imptised.  ronried.  wid  buried,  hut  lie  wm  too  ^rait- 
tacf<L"~8urton  :  AnaC.  JJetaniJtolv,  P-  1^29. 

Stralt-walstCOat,  s.  A  garment  made 
of  some  stiong  material  with  long  sleeves, 
which  are  tied  behind  the  body,  so  that  the 
arms  cannot  be  drawn  out :  used  to  restrain  a 
lunatic  or  a  person  labouring  under  violent 
delirium.    Called  also  a  Stiait-jacket. 

•strait,  "Straight  (^A silent),  v.t.    [Strait 
(2),  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  narrow ;  to  make  narrower  or 
closer  ;  to  contract. 

"  [Cr*saus)  set  his  ranki  wide,  casting  his  Bouldlers 
into  a  sfpiare  battell :  yet  afterward  lie  clianged  bis 
mind  again,  aud  stmited  the  batteil  of  his  (ootnien. 
faahiouiiig  it  like  a  brick,  more  long  then  bruad, 
iD&klug  a  front  and  shewing  their  faces  every  way.  '— 
north.-  Plutarch,  li.  479. 

2.  Fig. :  To  embarrass. 

"  Too  were  ttraited 

For  a  reply."       Skakfgp.  :  Winter'i  Tale.  If.  *■ 

strait'-en,  *  straighf -en,  *  streight -en 

{gh  silent),  v.L  &  i.    [Eug.  strait  (2),  a. ;  -en.] 
A«  Transitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  make  narrow  or  strait ;  to  narrow,  to 
confine,  to  contrLtct. 

"Tlie  breadth  of  the  waters  is  itraitened.'—Job 
xxxvii  lu. 

2.  To  make  tense  or  tight ;  to  draw  tight. 

"Stretch  them  at  their  length. 
And  pull  the  ttreigh/ened  corda  with  all  your  strength." 
Dryden.    {Todd.) 

3.  To  diminish,  to  reduce,  to  lessen. 

**  [She]  does  a  ralschief  while  she  lends  a  grace. 
Stmitfning  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace." 
Cotcper :  Retirement.  284. 

TL  Fig.:  To  place  in  a  state  of  distress  or 
dilfirulty  ;  to  embarrass,  to  press  ;  to  put  in 
pecuniary  difficulties. 

"That  we  may  not  pretend  to  want  objects  of  com- 
passion and  chanty,  or  to  grow  ttraitvned  and  narrow 
Ui  our  affections,  all  manKiud  have  an  interest  and 
concern  in  t\itm."—Waterland  :  Works,  \iii.  3T4. 

•  B,  Intrans. :  To  become  narrow  or  nar- 
rower ;  to  contract. 

"  Nor  itraitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides 
Their  perfect  rants."  MUton:  P.  L..  vi.  70 

•strait-for-ward,  a.   [Straightforward.] 

Strait' -ly,  '  atreight-ly.  adv.    (Ens-  strait 
(2),  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  stmt  manner  ;  narrowly,  closely. 

2.  Strictly,  rigorously. 

"  He  strnitly  charged  him.  and  forthwith  sent  him 
away."— J/artl  43. 

•  3.  Closely,  intimately. 
strait'-ness,  s.    [Eng,  strait  (2),  a. ;  -n«ss.l 

1.  NaiTowness. 

•■  The  town  was  hard  to  besiege,  and  nneaay  to  come 
niito.  by  icvs'in  of  th«  ttraitne*s  of  all  the  places."— 
S  J/acc(i6«f<  xii,  21. 

•  2.  Strictness,  rigour. 

"If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitnfis  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, it  sliall  become  him  welL"— Sfttiteip.  .■  Mea- 
turefor  Measure,  iii.  2. 

•  3.  Distress,  difficulty. 

"Since  the  late  cold  weather,  there  Is  complicated 
with  it  a  more  asthmatical  ttraitncs.*  of  r.-spiration 
than  heretofore."— »'.,^roHiaH<8  Rdiquia.  p.  467. 

•  4.  Want,  scarcity. 

•*  In  the  sirge  and  in  the  ttraitnftt  wherewith  thine 
«nemies  shall  distress  thee.  "—Deuteronomy  xxviiL  53. 

*  strake,  v^et.  of  v.    [Strike,  b.J 

Strake  (1),  s.     [Streak,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  A  streak,  a  band. 

"Jacob  took  bira  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the 
ha/.el  and  chestuut^tree,  and  piUed  whit«  airakea  in 
them."— Oenetit  xxx-  37. 

•  2.  A  naiTow  board. 

3.  A  band  on  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  in  sec- 
tions, and  not  continuous  like  a  tire. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  An  inclined  trough  for  sepa- 
rating ground  ore  according  to  gravity,  by 
means  of  a  flow  of  water ;  a  launde. 


2.  Shiphif'ld, :  A  continuous  line  of  plank- 
ing or  plates  on  a  vessel's  side ;  reaching  from 
stem  to  stern, 

"  Strake  (2),  &    [Strike,  s.)    a  bosbel. 

*  strake,  v.i.  [A.S.  strdc,  pa.  t.  of  strUxLn  = 
to  go,  to  strike.]  [Straoole.)  To  go,  to 
pass,  to  roam. 

"  They  oner  lond  ttraketh."    Pieri  PJourman'l  Crede,  82. 

Strak-o-mtz'-ite,  s.  [After  Strakonitz, 
Bohemia,  where  it  occurs  ;  suff.  -He  {Miv.y.l 

Min. ;  A  steatitie  mineral  substance  occur- 
ring in  greenish-yellow  crystals,  pseudomor- 
phous  after  augite  (q.v.), 

*  Strale,  s.  [Ger.  strahl~A  ray.]  The  pupil 
of  the  eye,    (H'itftaZ.) 

Str^m,  v.i.  &  t.  [Cf  Low  Ger.  strammen ; 
Dan.  stramme-=^  to  straiu,  to  stretch;  stram 
=  stretched.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  spring  or  recoil  violently.    {Prov.) 

2.  To  spread  out  the  linil'S ;  to  walk  un- 
gracefully ;  to  straddle.    (A?mr.) 

B,  Trajis.:  To  dash  down  violently;  to 
beat.    (Prov.) 

Stra-mSsh',  s.  [Fr.  estrama^n  =  a  blow,  a 
cutf,  from  Ilal.  stramazsare  =  to  knock  down, 
from  ma:ra  =  a  club,  a  mace  (q.v.).]  A  tumult, 
a  fray,  a  fight,  a  struggle.    (Prov.  £  Scotch.) 

"  What  a  fearful  ttramnih  they're  all  in." 
Barham  :  I ngoldtby  Legend* ;  ffoiue- ti'arming. 

stra-m^sk',  v.t.  [Stramash.  s.]  To  strike, 
beat,  or  bang ;  to  break,  to  destroy. 

*  Str^m'  -  a  -  zonn,  «.  [Fr.  estramofon.  ] 
(Stramash',  s.]  A  descending  lilow  or  cut 
with  a  sword,  as  distinguished  from  a 
stoccade  or  thrust. 

"  I  .  .  .  made  a  kind  of  ttramasonn,  ran  him  np  to 
the  hilts  through  the  doublet"— fle'n  ./o«ion.-  Every 
Man  out  of  hit  Bumour,  iv.  8. 

stra-min'-6-otis,  a.    [Lat.  stramineust  ft-om 
strameii,  genit.  stramiais  =  straw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lariguage : 

I.  Lit.:  Strawy;  consisting  of  straw. 

"  The  stramineous  bodies  will  at  flrst  a  little  need*." 
—Robinstm  :  Eudoxa,  p.  123. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  Chaffy  ;  like  straw ;  light. 

"  In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  gtraminoouM, 
doll,  and  htavie  "— ZIurMH  .■  Anal.  MelanOioly,  p.  149. 

II.  Bot.:  Straw-coloured  (q.v.). 

Str3,m' -mel,     a      [Stramineous.]      Straw. 

{Scotch.) 

'•  Sleep  on  the  ttrammtH  in  his  bam."— Scot: -■  Quy 
Mannering,  ch.  xxviii. 

stra-mo'-ni-um,  stram'-o-ny,  5.    [Slod. 

La't.  abbrev.  of  Gr.  orpilxi'os  {struchnos)  = 
niglitshade,  and  jaaciwo?  {manikos)  —  mad.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  The  thorn-apple.  Datura  Stra- 
monium, a  herliaceous  plant  about  three  feet 
high,  with  a  green  stem  ;  ovate,  angulate,  sin- 
uate, glabrous  leaves  ;  generally  whi  te  fl'i wers ; 
cajisnlar  and  o\'ate,  erect  fruit,  clothed  ex- 
ternally with  numerous  nearly-equal  spines, 
and  internally  four-celled  at  the  base  and 
two-celled  at  the  apex.  A  native  of  the  East 
ludies,  but  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
&c.  A  varii-ty  occaaiimally  occurs  with  purple 
stems  and  flowers.  The  Stianionium  is  a 
dangerous  narcotic.    [Datura,  Daturin.] 

Stramonium-cigar,  s.  A  cigar  made 
from  the  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium,  or  D. 
tutnla.  Such  cigars  are  highly  recommended 
for  asthma. 

strand  (I),  strond.  s.  [A.S.  strand;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  strand;  Icel.  stroiid;  Dan.,  Sw.,  <to 
Ger.  strand.] 

1.  The  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea  or  ocean, 
or  of  a  large  lake,  rarely  of  a  navigable  river. 

"  On  the  dreary  strand  of  the  estuary  of  the  Laggan." 
—SlarauJay  ;  Hist.  EniJ..  ah-  xvl. 

2.  A  shore,  a  country,  a  land. 

'•  As  home  bis  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  stnind." 

Scott :  Ixiy  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  vL  1, 

3.  A  small  brook  or  rivulet;  a  passage  for 
water  ;  a  gutter.    (Scotch.) 

Strand  mole-rat,  s. 

Zool. :  Bathyergus  inaritimus,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long, 
tail  two  inchej  ;  fhr  grayish  white,  yellowish 
on  nnder-surface.  It  frequents  sandy  localities 
near  tbe  sea-shore. 


strand- wolf, «. 

Zool. :  ihjn-nn  striata,  theStrlped  or  Crested 
Hyeena.    [Hy.cna.] 

strand  (2),  s.    [Dut.  streen  ;  Ger.  strdkne  =  a 

skein,  a  hank.]  One  of  the  twists  or  parts  of 
which  a  rope  is  composed  ;  an  assemblage  of 
several  twisted  yarns  wound  together.  Hemp 
is  twisted  into  a  yam ;  and  several  of  th© 
latter  are  twisted  together,  or,  aa  it  is  call<:(^ 
laid  up,  into  a  rope. 

str&nd  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    (Strakb  (1),  «.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  drive,  rim,  or  force  aground  on 
the  sea-shore. 

"  A  whale,  with  a  tonjme  seventeen  feet  long  fJid 
seven  feet  broad,  had  been  etrantUd  near  Aberdeen. " — 
MacmOay :  Bitt.  Ettg.,  eb,  xviii. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  bring  to  a  standstill ;  to  wreck, 
to  embarrass. 

"Then  came  8hr».llow  water  where  both  canoes  and 
hopes  were  well-nigh  stranded."— ^K-ribncr's  Magazine, 
August.  1887,  p.  SOU. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:   To  drift  or  be  driven  or  forced 

aground  on  the  sea-shore  ;  to  run  aground. 

"  Stranding  on  an  isle  at  mom." 

Tennyson  :  Enoch  Arden.  B5S. 

%  To  constitute  stranding  in  law  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  ship  which  runs  aground  shall 
remain  stationary  for  some  time. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  To  have  progress  interrupted ; 
to  come  to  a  standstill. 

Strand  (2),  v.t.  [Strand  (2),  s.]  To  break, 
one  of  the  strands  of,  as  of  a  rope. 

BtTtSuhgt  a.     [Strong.]    (Scotch,) 

Strange,  •  straunge,  a.  &  adv.  [0.  Fr, 
estrange  (Fr.  etrange),  from  Lat.  extraneus  = 
foreign,  from  cx/ra  =  without,  outside;  Sp, 
extrano ;  Ital.  estranio,  estraneo.]    [Extra.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Foreign  ;  belonging  to  another  country, 

"  One  of  the  ttrange  qneen's  lords." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv,  % 

2.  Foreign. 

"  Where  wast  thoo  bom,  Sosicratea,  and  where. 
In  wh^t  strange  country  can  thy  parents  live?* 
Coveper :  On  Female  inconstancy. 

3.  Not  one's  own  ;  not  peitaining  to  ont's 
self  or  one's  belongings ;  belonging  to  another 
or  others. 

"  8ome  such  strange  boll  leaped  your  father's  cow." 
Shakeip.     Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  V,  t. 

4.  New;  unused  before;  not  before  seen> 
heard,  or  known  ;  unknown. 

"  The  signet  is  not  strange  to  you.' 

Shiikesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  Iv.  3. 

5.  Wonderful;  causing  wonder  or  surprise; 
exciting  curiosity ;  extraordinary,  remarkable^ 
unusual,  singular. 

•'  'Tis  ttrnnge  but  true :  for  truth  is  always  ttrango^ 
Stranger  than  fiction."  . 

Byron  :  Don  Juan,  xiv.  101. 

6.  Odd,  unusual,  singular;  not  according 
to  the  ordinary  way. 

"  Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  beardedlike  the  i)ard." 
nhakesp. :  As  i'ou  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

7.  Distrustful,  reserved,  estranged. 

"Why  do  you  look  so  strange  opon  your  wife?" 

SAaJutp.  -    All's  Weil  that  Ends  WeU.  V.  I. 

8.  Unacquainted  ;  not  knowing. 

"  Joseph  .  .  .  made  himself  strattge  unto  them.""' 
Oenesis  xlil.  7, 

*  9.  Backward,  slow. 
B.  As  adv. :  Strangely. 

"She  will  speak  most  bitterly  and  strange." 

ShuXctp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  T. 

^  Strange  is  often  used  as  an  interjection, 
elUptically,  for  It  is  strange. 

"  f^trange.  all  this  difference  should  be 
TwiaLt  tweedledum  and  tweed  le-dee." 

Byrom :  Miscellanies. 

*^  To  make  it  strange:  To  act  as  if  some- 
thing extiaordinary  had  happened  ;  to  appear 
to  be  shocked. 

"  She  makes  it  strange,  hut  she  would  he  best  pleas'd 
To  be  BO  aiit't-r  d  with  another  letter." 

Sh-jictsp. :  Tico  Oentlemen  of  Verona.  L  1 

*  strange-achieved,  a.  Acquired  not 
for  one's  self,  but  for  the  benefit  of  othera. 

"  Canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold." 

ahakisp. :  2  Benry  1 V.,  iv.  b 

*  Strange-disposed,  a.  Of  a  remark- 
able disposition  nr  nature. 

■'  Indeed,  it  is  a  strann/'-ditpt^ed  time." 

^hakesp. :  Julius  Casar,  L  I. 

Strange-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  vessel  heaving  in  sight,  of  whicl* 
the  particulars  are  unknown.    (Smyth.) 


J&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 


strange— strap 
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•  strange,  v.i.  &i.    [Strange,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  alienate,  to  estrange, 

2.  To  change.    (Gcwer:  C.  A.^  IL) 
B*  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  wonder ;  to  he  astonished. 

"  Impieties,  which  we  need  not  tirange  aXT—Qlan- 
vill :  Scepsis  Scientifica,  X.IX. 

2.  To  be  alienated  or  estranged. 

3.  Tobe  or  become  strange.  (Gf>u'cr;C.^.,ii) 

*  strange'-ful,  *  strange'- full,  a.    (Eng. 

strange ;    -full.}     Strange,  wonderful*     {Syl- 
vester.) 

Strange' -ly,  *  straunge-lle»  adv.    [Eng. 
strange,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  As  belonging  to  some  one  else ;  In  a 
foreign  place  ;  at  or  to  a  distance. 

"As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  iu  Justice  charge  thee 
That  thou  cnuinieud  it  tlranffetu  to  some  place. 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  eua  it." 

Shtikesp. :   Winler's  Tale,  iL  8. 

2.  In  a  distant  or  reserved  manner,  as  one 
■who  does  not  know  another. 

"They  pftss  by  ttruntre'i/.' 

Sluikesp.  :  Troilua  A  Cresstda,  IIL  8. 

3.  In  a  strange,  odd,  remarkable,  or  singular 
manner;  in  a  manner  to  excite  surprise  or 
wonder ;  wonderfully,  unusually,  remarkably, 

•'Men  who  had  never  before  had  a  scruple  had  on  a 
sudden  hecome  strangely  scrupulous. "  —  itfacautay/ 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vt. 

«trange -ness,  *  strange-nesse»  s.  [Eng. 
strange,  a.  ;  -uess.] 

1,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strange  or 
foreign  ;  foreignness  ;  tlie  state  or  condition 
of  belonging  to  another  country. 

"If  I  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distAnce  of  place,  no 
strangeness  of  country,  cau  make  any  man  a  atraufier 
to  uie." — Sprat. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strange, 
odd,  remarkable,  or  singular;  wonderfulness, 
surprisingness ;  the  power  or  quality  of  ex- 
citing surprise  or  wonder  by  novelty, 

"This  b  above  all  tCranffvness.' 

bhakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

3.  Distance  in  behaviour  ;  reserve,  coldness, 
forbidding  manner. 

"Ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall 
vent  to  my  Imly. "Shu kesp, :  Twelfth  Night,  iv,  1. 

4,  Alienation  of  mind  ;  estrangement;  mu- 
tual dislike. 

"To  create  a  distance  and  mutual  strangeness  be- 
tween them."— 5cv(( ;  ChrisHan  Life,  bk.  iL,  ch.  viL 

*  5.  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or 
notions;  uncoutlmess. 

"  [Men]  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  aava^e  itrangeness  he  puts  on," 

Shufces/j. :  Troilus  it  Creuidii,  IL  8. 

«trang'-er,  *  stranng-er,  s.  Si  a.    [0.  Fr, 

estrangier.] 
A,  As  substantive : 
L  Ordiiuiry  Language: 

1.  A  foreigner ;  one  who  belongs  to  a  foreign 
country,    {Skakesp.:  Henry  Fill.,  it.  2.) 

2.  One  ofanother  place  in  the  same  country ; 
one  whose  home  is  at  a  distance  from  where 
he  is. 

"To  see  the  famished  stranger  fed." 

Crabbe .'  Woman. 

3.  One  unknown  or  not  familiar:  as,  He  is 
ft  stranger  to  me, 

4.  A  guest,  a  visitor  ;  one  not  belonging  to 
the  house. 

"A  neat  room  desit^ned  for  tlts  reception  of 
ttTangers."—Dampier:   Voyages  (a.n.  1688). 

5.  A  non-member,  a  visitor. 

1"  In  college  halls  at  Oxford,  guests  are 
often  entertained  at  a  special  talde  known  as 
the  Strangers'  Table,  and  in  the  principal 
clubs  there  is  a  Strangers'  Room. 

*  6.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communica- 
tion or  fellowsliip  ;  one  having  no  comnuinity. 

7.  One  not  knowing;  one  ignorant  or  un- 
acquainted. 

■•  But  truly  there  are  many  that  go  upon  tlie  road, 
who  rather  declare  theraselvesifrnxyejs  toviljiriuiane, 
than  strangers  aud  pilgrims  on  earth."— iitn^un  .• 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt  U- 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Entom. :  A  rare  British  night- moth, 
Eadena  peregrma. 

2.  I.ato :  One  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act. 

3.  Parliament  {PI.) :  All  persons  other  than 
members  or  otficials  present  when  the  House 
is  sitting.  When  the  House  is  cleared  for  a 
division  the  reporters  are  not  required  to 
witlidraw.    Formerly,  if  any  member  called 


the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  fact  that 
strangers  were  present,  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  order  tliem  to  withdraw,  and  then  tlie 
reporter's  gallery  was  also  cleared;  this  rule  is 
now  mudiiicd. 

4.  Congress  (PL):  All  persons  other  than 
members  or  peisoua  oftitiuUy  connected  with 
tlie  Huuse  or  Senate  are  considered  strangers, 
and  sul'ject  to  an  order  to  witbdiaw  when  pri- 
vate business  is  to  be  transacted,  as  when  the 
Senate  goes  into  executive  session.  In  case  of 
undue  applause  or  contusion  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  may  be  directed  to  clear  the  gaUei'ies, 

B.  As  adj. :  Strange. 

"  The  stranger  guest 
Followed  and  eutertd  with  the  rest." 

LongfeUow :  Jliuiciun's  Tale,  vL 

"  strang'-er,  v.t.  [Sxbanoeb,  s.]  To  estrange, 
to  alienate. 
"Dowerd  with  onr  cnrae,  aud  stranger'd  with  our 
oath."  &hakesp.  :  Lear,  i,  L. 

StrSn'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  estrangier  (Fr. 
etrangler),  from  Lat.  strangiilo,  from  Gr, 
<rTpaYya\du>    (stranggalao),    from    <npayy6.Kri 

{Strang  gale)  ■=  ?i  halter;    cnpayyo^   (stranggos) 
=.  twisted  ;  Sp.  &  Fort.  estranguUir.] 
A,  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  compress- 
ing the  windpipe  ;  to  choke. 

"  Yuu  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows." 

Shakesp.:  2  Btnry  t'l.,  11.  3, 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  suffocate  by  drowning. 

2,  To  suppress  ;  to  keep  back  from  birth  or 
appearance ;  to  stifle, 

"Strangle  such  thoughta.' 

Sha/icsp.:   iV itttera  Tale,  Iv.  i. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  choked  or  sutlbcated. 

"  I  praye  God  if  it  wer  so  I  strangle  of  tliia  brede-" 
Robert  d«  Brunne,  p.  G5, 

*  stran'-gle,  *  stran'-gel,  s.  [Strangle,  v.] 

Strangulation, 

'"  Min  is  the  prison  In  the  derke  cote, 
Min  is  the  strangel  aud  hanging  by  the  throte." 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  2,460. 

8trangle~tare,  5. 

Botany  ; 

1.  Vicia  lathyroides  and  V.  hirsuta,  tares 
which  strangle  other  plants. 

2.  Ciiscuta  eitropcea,  and  the  Orobanches, 
because  tliey  strangle  tares.    (Prior.) 

Btrangle-weed,  s. 

Bot.  •  (1)  The  genus  Cuscnta ;  (2)  The  genus 
Orobanche. 

*  stran'-gle-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  strangle;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  strangled. 

strah'-gler,  5.     [Eng.  strangl(e),    v.;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  strangles  or  de- 
stroys. 

"The  band  that  aeema  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether, will  be  the  very  strangier  of  theii-  amity." — 
—Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  H.  6. 

2.  [Thug]. 

stran'-gle§,  s.  pi.    [Strangle,  v.] 

Farriery  :  A  disease  attacking  horses,  gener- 
ally between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years. 
It  consists  of  an  abscess,  which  occurs  between 
the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  con- 
sidered  contagious.  Also  applied  to  a  similar 
infectious  disease  in  swine. 

"Sideritis  hath  a  peculiar  vertueforto  cure  swine  of 
their  suuiii?iea  or  strangles."— P.  Bolland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xxvi,,  en.  XV. 

stran'-gu-late,  a.     [Xat.  strangulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  s'trangulo  =:to  strangle  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :   The  same  as  Strangulated  (q.v.). 

•stran'-gu-late,v.(.  [Strangulate,  a.]  To 
strangle. 

"  Suck  theii"  food,  like  the  Ivy,  from  what  they 
strangulate  and  kilL  —Southey  :  Doctor,  iuterchapter 

vli. 

strah'-gu-lat-ed,  a.    [Strangulate.] 

1.  Bot. :  Irregularly  contracted  aud  ex- 
panded, 

2.  Surg. :  Having  the  circulation  stopped 
in  any  part  by  compression  :  as,  a  strangulated 
hernia ;  that  is,  one  so  compressed  as  to  ob- 
struct the  circulation  in  the  pait  and  to  cause 
dangerous  symptoms. 

stran-gn-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stran- 
guhttionhn,  accus.  of  strangulatio,  from  stran- 
gulatus, pa.  par.  of  strangulo  =  to  strangle 
lq.v.);iip. estrangulacion ;  iial. strangulazione.] 
I.  Ord.  jAing.  :  Tlie  act  of  strangling;  the 
state  of  beingstmngled  ;  a  sudden  and  forcible 


compression  of  the  windpipe,  so  as  to  preventi 
the    passage    of   air,    and    thereby    suspend 
respiration  and  life. 
IL  Tedtnically : 

1.  Bijt. :  The  state  of  being  Irregularly  con- 
tracted aud  expanded, 

2.  Pathol. :  The  state  of  a  part  too  closely 
constricted,  as  the  throat  in  hysterics,  or  the 
intestines  in  liernia. 

*  strah-giir'-i-an,  8.    [Strangury.]    Stran 

gnry. 

"The  gout.  coUc,  atone,  or  itrangurian.'~~tYant 
Sertnont,  p,  60l 

str&n-giix^-i-ous,  a.    [Lat.  strangurlos-us, 

from  s(r<i/i</iiria=  strangury  (q.v.).J  Sufi'er- 
ing  from  stranguiy  ;  of  the  nature  of  strangury  ; 
demiting  the  pain  of  strangury. 

"  I  waa  often  fretted  with  strangurUtus  aymptoma.* 
— Cheyne :  English  Malady,  p.  &J1. 

strS-n'-gTJ-r^,  s.     [Lat.  stranguria,  from  Gr. 

CTTpayvoypio,  {stranggouria)  =  retention  of  the 
urine,  wlien  it  falls  by  drops,  from  trrpdy^ 
{stratigx),  genii,  {rrpayyo?  (stranggos}-=  a  drop, 
and  ovpov  (oiiron)  =  uiiue ;  Sp.  estranguria; 
ItaL  stranguria.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  swelling  or  other  disease  pro- 
duced in  a  plant  by  the  pressure  of  too  tight 
a  ligature. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  disease  in  which  there  is  pain 
in  passing  the  urine,  which  is  excreted  in 
drops, 

"  I  hope  they  ^ot  better  of  their  colds,  touthaches, 

fev era,  stranguries.  SL-iaticaa,  swcUiiiya,  and  sure  eyes." 
—Sierne  :  Tristram  ahandy,  voL  viii.,  ch-  iiL 

Strap,  strop,  *  strope,  s.  [a.  8.  stropp, 
from  Lat.  struppus  =  a  strap  ;  Dut.  strop  =  a 
halter;  Fr.  etrope;  Dan.  stroppe;  Sw.  stropp; 
Ger.  strippe,  striippe,  struppe  strupp,  stropp ; 
allied  to  Or.  o-Tpoi^os  (stropi^os)  =  a  twisted 
band  or  cord,  arpe^w  (strepho)  =■  to  twist.] 
[Strop,  Strophe.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  A  narrow  band  or  strip  of  cloth,  leather, 
or  other  material  used  to  form  a  fastening; 
they  are  generally  provided  with  a  buckle, 
and  are  made  in  various  forms :  as,  the  strap 
of  a  shoe  or  boot,  i.e.  a  short  strap  connect- 
ing the  two  sides  of  each  leg  of  a  pair  of  trow- 
8ei"s,  by  passing  under  the  shoe  or  boot,  the 
object  being  to  keep  the  trowsers  well  over 
tlie  ankles. 

"  These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  In,  and  so 
be  these  bouta  too ;  an'  they  be  not,  let  them  hang 
theiuaelvea  in  their  own  straps." — S/ta/iesp. :  Tweljtn 
Night,  L  3. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  prepared  with  fine 
emery  or  polish ing-powder,  to  sharpen  a  razor 
or  knife ;  a  strop, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  in  a  ligulate 
floret,  specially  in  the  florets  of  the  ray  in  a 
composite  plant. 

(2)  The  leaf  without  the  sheath  in  some 
grasses. 

2.  Carp. :  An  iron  plate  placed  across  the 
jujiction  of  two  or  more  timbers,  either 
branched  out  or  straight,  as  may  be  found 
requisite,  and  each  branch  bolted  or  keyed 
with  one  or  more  bolts  or  keys,  through  each 
of  the  timbers,  for  the  purpose  of  seeming 
them  together. 

3.  Harness :  A  leathern  thong,  provided 
with  a  buckle,  by  which  sei>aiate  parts  of  a 
set  of  harness  are  connected  together. 

4.  Mach.  :  A  band  over  the  end  of  a  rod  to 
hold  a  connecting  pin  or  wrist. 

5.  ^fil. :  A  strip  of  worsted,  silk,  silver,  o? 
gold,  worn  on  the  shoulder  that  has  no  epau- 
let,   [Shou  ldeu-strap.  ] 

6.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  rudder  bands,  which  also 
holds  a  pintle,  which  hooka  into  an  eye  on 
a  brace  bolted  to  the  stern-post. 

(2)  A  band  of  rope  or  metal  around  the  shell 
of  a  tackle-block,  by  which  its  hooU,  eye,  or 
tail  is  attached  thereto. 

7.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  platu  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tongue, 
and  resting  upon  the  double  tree,  to  assist  in 
holding  the  waggon-hammer. 

(2)  A  clip,  such  as  that  which  holds  tht 
spring  to  the  spring-bar  or  to  the  axle. 

(3)  The  stirrup-shaped  piece  of  a  clevis. 
T[  Black-strap:  [Black-strap]. 


boil,  bop-;  poUt.  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liiu,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^lst.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  —  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  ~§ion  =  zhiiu*    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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STRAPWuRK. 

IFmm  the  door  qf  Sr.  Afaclou,  Rouen, 

c  1M2.) 


Strap-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  with  a  strap  around  it,  and 
ftn  eye  worked  at  tlie  lower  end  for  attach- 
ment to  a  hook  upon  deck  for  a  purchase. 

strap-bead,  s. 

Mach. :  A  journal-box  secxired  by  a  strap  to 
S  connecting  rod. 

strap-hinge,  s.  A  hinge  with  long  flaps, 
by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  door  and  post. 

Strap-joint,  s. 

Mach. :  A  connection  by  strap,  key,  and 
gib,  as  on  the  end  of  a  pitman. 

Strap-oil,  s.  A  thrashing.  (Cf.  Stirrup- 
Oil.) 

Strap-shaped,  a.    [Ligulatk] 

strap-work,  5. 

Arch. :  A  style  of  architectural  ornamenta- 
tion, representing  a  band  or  bauds  crossed, 
folded,  and 
interlacing. 
There  exisfi 
s  p  e  c  i  m  e  ns 
of  it,  which 
must  have 
been  exe- 
cute d  as 
long  ago  as 
the  eleventh 
century,  but 
it  was  far  more  general  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

Str&p.  v.t.    [Strap,  s.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  strap. 

"  With  spatter'd  boota,  itrapp'd  waist,  and   frozen 
locki."  Covfpcr :  Ta$k,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap. 

3.  To  sharpen  with  or  on  a  strap  or  strop. 

4.  To  hang.     {Scotch.) 

*  Strap-pa'-do,  s.  [Ital.  stTapp(Ua^&  pull- 
ing, wringing,  from  strappare  =  to  pull,  to 
■wring;  O.  Fr.  strapade ;  Sp.  estrajxida.]  A 
kind  of  military  punishment,  formerly  prac- 
tised in  drawing  up  an  offender  to  the  top  of 
a  beam,  and  letting  him  fall ;  in  consequence 
of  which  dislocation  of  a  limb  usually  hap- 
pened. 

"  Were  I  at  the  ttrappado.  or  all  the  racks  In  the 
world.  I  would  uot  t«U  you  on  compulsion." — Shaketp. : 
1  Henry  lY.,  ii.  4. 

•Str3,p-pa'-dd,  r.(.  [Strappado,  «.]  To  tor- 
ture or  punish  with  tlie  strappado. 

"  Strappado'd  with  an  oath  '  ex  officio '  by  your  bow- 
men of  the  arches."— J/i/ton  ;  A  nimad.  Remont.  De- 
fence. 

■trSp'-per,  s.    [Eng.  strap;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  uses  a  strap. 

2.  Something  bulky  or  large ;  a  tall,  strap- 
ping person. 

"She's  a  Wrapper,  a  real  ttrapper." — C.  Bront£: 
Jane  Eyre.  cli.  xjt. 

strap'-ping,  a.  [Strap,  v.\  Tall,  lusty, 
strong,  well-made.  (From  the  idea  of  large 
size  being  connected  with  violent  action.  Cf. 
liouncing,  thumping,  th undering,  whacking,  &c.) 
"  The  police,  flue  strapping  fellows,  usually  Irish, 
wear  wliit*  liucks  iu  fine  weather."— ^ai/j  Telegraph, 
Aug.  25.  I8Si 

Strapping-plate,  s. 

Mining:  One  of  the  straps  or  bands  which 
bind  the  connecting  rods  to  each  other  at  the 
points  where  they  are  scarfed  together, 

•  Strap'-ple,  v.t*  \_K  frequent,  from  strap 
(q.v.).]    To  bind  or  tie  with  a  strap ;  to  strap. 

"  Strnppled  3Xn\X, 
One  of  his  hugest  oxen. ' 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Eermet. 

■trip'- wort,  s.  [Eng.  strap,  and  wort. 
Kanied  from  its  trailing  habit.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  genus  Corrigiola,  and  specially 
Ckyrrigiola  littoralis. 

•tr^S  (1),  s.  [Named  after  the  inventor,  a 
German  chemist.] 

Min.  :  A  name  applied  to  an  artificial  com- 
pound used  to  imitate  precious  stones.  Com- 
pos. :  silica,  potash,  and  lead,  with  various 
metallic  oxides  according  to  the  colours  re- 
quired. 

■trass  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Silk :  Tlie  refuse  of  silk  iu  the  process  of 
working  into  skeins. 

Stra'-ta,  s,  pi.    [Stratum.) 


strat-a-gem,  *  strat-a-geme.  s.     [Fr. 

stratagems,  from  Lat.  stratcgcma ;  Gr.  (npa-rrf 
yr}na  (stralcgema)  =  the  device  or  act  of  a 
general,  oTpaTTjyds  (stratcgos)  =  a  general  : 
oTpaTos  (straios)  =  an  anny,  and  ayut  {ago)  = 
to  lead  ;  Sp.  estratagema  ;  Ital.  stratagemma.] 

1.  An  artifice  in  war  ;  a  trick  by  which  the 
enemy  is  deceived. 

**  Their  wonted  wiles  and  stratagemi  provide. 
To  aid  their  great  acknowledgd  victor's  side." 

Howe:  Lucan;  Phartiiiin,  Iv. 

2.  Any  artifice  or  trick  by  whicli  an  advan- 
tage is  gained. 

"  An  innocent  aratagem  to  draw  their  attentf»n  to 
bis  book. '—fiiioj;.'  Winter  Evenings,  esea.  10. 

•  3.  A  cabal ;  a  combination  for  the  com- 
mission of  some  unlawful  act. 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  nmalc  in  himself. 
Is  fit  lor  treasMiis.  ttratageins,  and  apoila.* 

Shakesp.:  Herchant  of  Venice,  T. 

•  str^t-a-gem  -ic.  •  strat-a-gem'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  stratagem;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  containing  a  stratagenu 

"  His  wife,  to  gnin  entirely  his  affections,  sent  him 

this  ttratagemical  epistle."- Swi/f,'   Tripoi,  atsigned 

to  him,  by  Dr.  Barret. 

*strat-a-rith'-niet-r^,  s.  [Gr.  crrpaTos 
{stralos)  =  an  army  ;  aptSjiOs  {arUhmos)  =  num- 
ber, and  /itVpoi/  {metron)  =■  measure.] 

Mil. :  The  art  of  drawing  up  an  anny  or 
body  of  men  in  a  geometrical  figure,  or  of 
estimating  or  expressing  the  number  of  men 
in  such  a  figure. 

•  strS.t-e-get'-ic,  *  str3.t-e-get'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eni;.  strateg{y) ;  -etic,  -etiad.]     Strategic. 

•  Strat-e-get'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  strate- 
getical ;  -ly.]    Strategically. 

stra-teg'-ic,  stra-teg'-ic-al,  a,  [Gr.  <npa- 
nryiKo?  {stratigikos),  from  trrpaTTjyCa  {strategia) 
=  strategy  (q.v.);  Fr.  strategique;  Ital.  stra- 
tegico.]  Pertaining  to  strategy ;  effected  by 
strategy  ;  of  the  nature  of  strategy. 

strategic-line,  5. 

Mil. :  An  imaginary  line  joining  strategic 
points. 

Strategic-point,  s. 

MiL :  A  point  or  object  in  the  theatre  of 
military  operations  which  aftords  to  its  pos- 
sessor an  advantage  over  his  opponent. 

•"  A  ttrategic-point  on  the  railw,Hy  weat  of  Philippo- 
polia."— 5f.  Jamet'i  Oazette,  Sept.  2a.  1885. 

Stra-teg'-ics.  *strat-€-get'-ics,  s.  [Stra- 
tegic] 
MiU  :  The  same  as  Strategy  (q.v.). 

BtrS,f-e-gist,  s.  [Eng.  sfra^y(j/) ;  -«(,J  One 
skilled  in  strategy. 

8tra-te'-gU8»  s.  [Gr.  o-rpa-nTYo?  (rfro/egos).] 
[Stratagem.]    An  Athenian  general  officer. 

Strat'-e-gy,  s.  [Gr.  tTTpartfyia  (strategia)  = 
generalship,  from  UTpa-ntyo^  {strategos)  =  a 
general;  Fr.  strategic;  Sp.  estrategia  ;  Ital.  & 
Lat.  strategia.] 

1.  Mil. :  The  science,  as  distinguished  from 
the  art  of  war  ;  the  direction  of  a  campaign  ; 
the  combination  and  employment  of  liis  avail- 
able forces,  by  a  commander-in-chief,  to  bring 
a  campaign  to  an  end,  as  distinct  from  the 
minor  operations  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
effect  that  result,  and  which  are  subsidiary  to 
the  general  plan.    [Tactics.] 

2.  The  use  of  artifice,  stratagem,  or  finesse 
in  Ciirrying  out  any  project. 

strath,  s.  [Gael,  srath ;  Wei.  ystrad  =  a  val- 
lev.]  A  valley  through  which  a  river  runs. 
{Scotch.) 

"  Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  strath  on  the  sea- 
COMt-'—Otackie:  BigiUattds  *  ItlamU,  p.  40. 

2,  A  hillock  ;  a  little  mound  or  hill. 

•■  Here  Rud  there  are  pockets,  knolls,  or  ttratha  of 
gravel.  '—ri7n*i,  Nov.  4,  138L 

str^ths'-pey,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dance  in  duple  time,  so  called 
from  having  been  first  practised  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Strathspey.  It  resembles  the  reel, 
but  is  slower  in  movement.  It  was  invented 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

■•  The  beat  daucer  of  a  strathspey  iu  the  whole 
strath." — Scott:  ll'avertey,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  music  adapted  to  this 
dance. 

StrSt-i-f  x-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  stratify ;  c  con- 
nective; -ation.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  process  by  which  substances  In  the 
earth  have  been  formed  into  strata  or  layers. 

2.  The  state  of  l>eing  stratified;  an  arrange- 
ment of  strata  or  layers  one  upon  anollier. 

"  A  mass  in  which  there  1b  no  ttratifieatio'i."~But' 
ton :  Theory  of  the  Earth,  IL  307. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect.  :  A  term  used  of  the  electric  light 
when  it  does  not  appear  as  an  uninterrupted 
brush,  but  is  arranged  in  zones  of  difierent 
width  and  intensity.  The  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  disposition  of  tissues  id 
layers  in  certain  organs. 

StrSit'-x-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stratify.] 

Stratified -lichens,  s.  pi.   [Heterosie- 

ROUSLICHENS,] 

Strat'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  stratum,  and  form.) 
In  the  form  of  strata  ;  applied  to  rock  masses, 
whether  aqueous  or  igneous,  having  more  or 
less  a  stratified  appearance. 

Straf-i-f^,  v.t.  [Eng.  stratum;  suff.  -fy;  Fr. 
stratijler.]  To  form  into  strata  or  layers  ;  to 
range  in  strata. 

"  steel  is  made  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron,  by 
keeping  it  reil  h"t.  stratified  with  coal-duat  and  wooa- 
ashes,  &c."~mil :  Materia  iledica. 

str&t-i-grS.ph'-ic*  str^t-i-gr^ph'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  stratigraph{u) ;  -ic,  -ical.^  Pert^iin- 
ing  or  relating  to  strata  or  their  disposition  ; 
relating  to  the  manner  in  which  substances 
are  arranged  in  sti-ata  in  nature. 

"The  fifth  bo<.k  is  palnsontoloRiovl ;  the  Bixthlfrafi- 
graphicaL'—Athenctum.  October  28,  1882. 

strat-i-graph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stmti- 
graphical ;  -hj.]  In  a  stratigraphical  manner  ; 
as  regards  stratigraphy  or  the  disposition  of 
strata. 

Stra-tig'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Eng.  =  a  stratum,  and 
Gr.  ypd<3>(o  (grapfw)  =  to  write,  to  describe. ) 

Geol. :  That  department  of  geology  which 
deals  with  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of 
strata,  or  the  order  in  which  they  succeed 
each  other. 

strS.t-x-o-my'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  stratiomy{s) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -idte.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Notacantha.  Antenna 
three  jointed,  and  having  in  most  cases  a 
terminal  stylet  with  five  or  sis  rings.  When 
this  is  absent,  the  third  articulation  is  long 
and  fusiform.  Wings  in  many  species  couched 
one  upon  the  other.  There  are  two  sub-fami- 
lies— Stratiomyinte  and  Xylophagina;. 

Str3.t-x-d-m^-x'-na0,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  stratii>~ 
my{s)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iJWF.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-family  of  Stratiomyidae. 
Abdomen  with  five  free  segments. 

StrSt'-x-o-mys,  s.  [Gr.  ^rpdnos  {dratios)=. 
warlike,  and  ^xvla.  {muia)=.  a  fly.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Stratiomyidae. 
The  best-known  species  is  Stratiomys  chamce- 
leony  a  large,  handsojue  fly,  a  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  the  cohair  brassy  black, 
with  tawny  hairs  ;  the  scutellum  yellow,  with 
two  long  spines;  the  abdomen  black  with 
yellow  spots  and  lands.  The  female  deposits 
her  eggs  on  the  lower  side  cf  tlie  water-plan  tain, 
Alisma  Plantago;  the  pupa  floats  like  a  bout. 

Str3,t-x-d'-te-£e,  s.pl.  [Lat.  stratiot{es)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -ew.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Hydrocharidacese,  haviag 
the  ovary  six,  eight,  or  nine-celled. 

Strat-X-o'-tej,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  (rrpaTiwTTjs 
(stratiotoi)  =  {!)  a  soldier;  (2)  a  water-plant 
(see  def.),  so  named  from  the  sword-like 
foliage.] 

Bot. :  Wat«r-soldier ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Stratioteae  (q.v.).  Only  known  species,  5fra- 
tiotes  aloides,  a  stoloniferous  submerged  dioe- 
cious herb,  with  the  leaves,  which  are  all 
radical,  triangular,  aculeate,  serrate ;  the 
scape  four  tosix  inches  long,  compressed,  two- 
edged  ;  the  perianth  six-parted,  white;  the 
stamens  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  staminodes  ;  six  stigmas,  and 
a  six-celled,  many-seeded,  baccate  fruit.  It 
is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  occurs  in 
Britain,  especially  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk  and 
Lincolnshire.  It  remains  under  water  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  appears  on 
the  surface  at  the  time  when  the  seeds  require 
to  be  fertilized. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pxixe,  pit,  sxre,  sir,  marine;   eo,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire.  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  stra-t6o'-rg,-9y,  s.    [Gr.  <rrpaTos  (stratos)  — 

ail  iiimy,  and  xparew  (kmUo)  =  to  rule.]  Mili- 
tary government  ;  guvernnieut  by  military 
chiefs  and  an  army. 

"Morbidly  Jiuxious  (or  the  Bupport  o(  a  coLui)Oslte 

ttrtiCocrac-j  aud  a  decaying  desputiBm."—£>ui/tf  .VeiM. 

Not.  10.  1886. 

•  Stra-t6g'-ra-pliy»  s.  [Or.  o-Tpards  (s(ra(os) 
=  an  army,  and  vpa^w  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
describe.]  A  description  of  armies  or  of  what 
belungs  to  an  army. 

6tra-tdm'-e-ter,  s.  (Eng.  strata,  and  meter.] 
An  instrument  for  determining  ia  what 
manner  geological  strata  press  upon  each 
otlier.    (Af(Ji/n€,) 

•  Stra-ton'^ic,  a.  [Gr.  trrpaT6<;  (stratos)  =  an 
urniy.]    PerUiiuing  or  relating  to  an  army. 

■tra-to-pe'-ite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.:  An  amorphous  mineral  resulting 
from  the  alteration  of  rhodonite,  the  manga- 
nese passing  from  protoxide  to  sesqnioxide. 
Dana  makes  it  a  variety  of  Tieotocite,  but  it  is 
a  doubtful  compound.  Found  with  rhodonite 
at  Filipstad,  Sweden. 

•  8tra-t6t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  crxpuros  (stratos)  —  an 
army.)     Warlike,  military. 

Btra'-tum  (pi.  stra'-ta),  s.  [Lat.=  that 
which  is  laid  flat  or  spread  out,  neut.  sing. 
of  stratus,  pa.  par.  of  sterno  =  to  strew  (q.v.).  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bed  or  layer  artificially 
made  of  any  materiaL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  layer  of  tissue. 

2.  Geol.  :  A  bed  or  mass  of  matter  spread  out 
over  a  certain  surface,  in  most  cases  by  the 
action  of  water,  but  sometimes  also  by  that 
of  wind.  Tlie  metliod  in  which  stratification 
by  the  agency  of  water  has  been  effected  in 
bygone  times  may  be  understood  by  a  study 
of  the  manner  in  which  successive  layers  of 
gravel,  sand,  mud,  &c.,  are  deposited  in  a 
river  or  running  brook.  The  same  process 
has  been  at  work  through  untold  periods  of 
time.  The  greater  part  of  the  earth's  crust, 
in  nearly  every  land,  is  found  to  be  thus 
stratified.  Strata  may  be  conformable  (q.v.), 
or  unconformable  (q.v.).  In  the  former  case 
there  generally  is  a  considerable  approach  to 
parallelism  among  them.  It  is,  however,  iu- 
ferior  in  exact 

ness  U)  tha'  of 
cleavage  planes. 
Strata  laiddown 
by  water,  as  a 
rule,  retain  fos- 
sil remains  of 
tlie  animals  and 
plants  imbed- 
ded in  them 
wlien  tliey  were 
softand  plastic. 
Metamorphism 
generally  de- 
stroys those  or- 
ganic remains, 
but  leaves  the 
stratification 
undisturbed  ;  thus  there  are  two  kinds  of 
strata— sedimentary  and  metamorphic — nearly 
/ynonymons  witli  fossiliferous  and  non-fossil- 
ile.'ous  stratified  rocks.  Most  strata  have  a 
dip  (q.v.)  and  a  strike  (q  v.).  The  fossils  will 
in  most  cases  show  whether  strata  are  lacus- 
trine, fluviatile,  or  marine.  They  prove  that 
deposit  was  very  slow.  One  stratum  may 
o^■erlap  another,  or  a  stratum  may  thin  out, 
or  an  outcrop  of  it  may  exist.  As  a  rule,  the 
lowest  are  the  oldest,  but  some  great  con- 
vulsion may  have  tilted  over  strata  in  limited 
areas,  so  that  the  oldest  have  been  thrown 
uppermost.  A  study  of  the  same  beds  over  a 
wide  expanse  of  country  prevents  eiTor  in 
estimating  the  relative  age  of  strata  thus 
reversed.  The  thickness  of  the  stratified 
rooks  is  believed  to  be  about  twenty  miles, 
or  100,000  feet.  They  are  not  all  present  at 
one  place,  or  even  in  one  country.  Though 
a  large  numher  are  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Stiites,  yet  many  fureigu  beds  require  to 
be  inserted  in  the  series,  and  even  then  great 
gaps  remain,  each  representing  a  lapse  of 
time.  For  the  order  of  superposition,  see 
Fossiliferous.     [Geology.] 

Btra'-tus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  strewing,  a  covering.} 

[MRATUM.] 

Meteor. :  A  very  large  and  continuous  hori- 
zontal sheet  of  cloud,  looking,  in  many  cases, 


SEDIMENTARY  STRATA. 
o.  M«d  ;  6.  Sand ;  r.  Pebljles.  Thfy 
all  rest  uuconlunntiljly  oii  older 
beds  dii>piDg  at  a  high  angle. 


as  if  it  rested  on  tlie  ground.  It  occura  chiefly 
at  sunset  and  disappears  at  sunrise.  It  i 
common  in  autumn,  but  rare  in  spring. 

straucht,  straught  (ch,  gh  guttural),  v.t. 
[.•Stkauuut,  pa.  t.]  To  stretch  out;  to  make 
straight.     (ico!c/i.) 

"  Qaiid  of  wuman.  or  of  man  eitber,  will  never 
atrauffKt  hixa."— Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  cb. 
xxiii. 

"  straught  (gh  guttural),  pa.  t.  &  pa.  par. 

[fciTBETCU,  v.] 

Stra-va'-di-iinit  ^-  [Malabarname  Latinised.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Barriugtoniaceie;  calyx 
fonr-parteil,  ovary  two-celled,  fruit  four-sided, 
ribbed.  The  root  of  St ravadium  racemosum  is 
somewhat  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the 
t^iste.  Hindoo  doctors  consider  it  aperient, 
deobstrueiit,  and  cooling.  The  bark  is  sup- 
]'osed  to  possess  qualities  like  those  of 
Cinchona. 

stra-valg'p  stra-vague',  v.i.    [O.  Fr.  estra- 

vaguer,  from  Lat.  extravago,  from  «r(ra=  be- 
yond, and  vago  =  to  wander  ;  Ital.  stravagare.] 
To  wander ;  to  tramp  about  idly.    (Scotdi.) 

Stra-vaig'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stravaig;  -en]  One 
wlio  wanders  about  idly  ;  a  tramp,  a  stroller, 
a  vagabond.    (Scotch.) 

Straw,  •  strawe,  '  stre,  '  stree,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  streaw,  streow,  strtd ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
stroo ;  Icel.  strd;  Dan.  straa;  Sw.  strd ;  O. 
U.  Ger.  strou ;  Ger.  strok ;  Lat.  s(ram«n  = 
straw ;  stnio  =  to  heap  up.]    [Strew.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  stilk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of 
grain,  pulse,  Arc,  espeuially  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  and  pease  ;  it  is  principally  used 
for  plaiting,  thatching,  paper-making,  and 
litter. 

(2)  A  piece  of  such  a  stalk  or  stem. 

"  WbOD  Bhephenls  pipe  on  o:»ten  straivs." 

Shahesp.  :  Lore's  Labour'i  Lost,  V.  J. 

(3)  A  bundle  or  mass  of  the  stalks  of  certain 
species  of  grain  when  cut  and  after  being 
thiashed  ;  as  a  load  of  straw.  (In  this  sense 
the  word  does  not  admit  of  a  plural.) 

2.  Fig. :  Used  proverbially  for  anything 
worthless  or  of  no  account ;  a  fig,  a  jot. 

"And  whan  that  they  beu  (iccoinpllced.  yet  ben 
they  not  worth  a  itre."~Chaucer :  Tale  of  Jletibeua. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Linnffius's  name  for  the  culm  or 
stem  of  gi-asses. 

2.  Mining:  A  fine  straw  filled  with  powder, 
and  used  as  a  fuse. 

B,  As  adj. :  Made,  plaited,  or  composed  of 
straw  ;  as,  a  straw  bed,  a  straw  bonnet,  a 
straw  hat,  &c. 

H  (1)  A  vian  of  straw:  The  figure  of  a  man 
formed  of  a  suit  of  old  clothes  stuffed  with 
straw  ;  hence,  the  mere  resemblance  of  a  man  ; 
one  of  no  substance  or  means  ;  an  imaginary 
person. 

(2)  In  the  straw :  Lying-in,  as  a  mother ;  in 
cliildbed. 

5[  Fuller (iror(AiM,-  Lincoln) says  that  "this 
English  plain  proverb  .  .  .  shows  feather-beds 
to  be  of  no  ancient  use  among  the  common 
sort  of  our  nation."  Burgoyne  (Heiress,  i.  I) 
suggests  that  it  arose  from  the  practice  of 
laying  down  straw  before  the  houses  of 
persons  who  were  ill. 

•  (3)  To  break  a  straw :  To  quarrel. 

•  (4)  To  lay  a  straw :  To  pause. 

IT  Straw  is  commonly  used  in  compounds, 
most  of  which  are  self-explanatory  :  as,  atraw- 
roofed,  s/ raw- stuffed,  iic. 

strav-'bail,  $.  Bail  given  by  a  person 
wiihuut  propeity  on  whicli  the  court  can  levy 
in  case  the  person  bailed  absconds. 

straw-Delle.  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Aspi- 
lates  gilvaria.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the 
yarrow. 

straw- board,  s.  Thick  paper-board 
made  altogether  or  principally  from  straw  ; 
usually  that  of  wheat  or  rye. 

straw-braid,  s.  The  same  as  Straw- 
plait  (q.v.). 

straw-built,  a.  Built  or  constructed  of 
stiaw.     (Macaulay :  Citpys,  xvii.) 


Straw-carrier,  s. 

1.  An  endless  apron  in  a  th rash Ing-mach lot 
to  lift  the  straw  as  it  conies  from  the  cylinder, 
and  discliargc  it  at  tlie  tail  of  ttie  macbiue. 
The  carrier  being  of  tipcn  work,  the  grain  and 
chuff  are  sifted  out  on  the  way. 

2.  A  straw  elevator  at  the  end  of  the 
thrasher  to  lift  the  straw  on  to  the  rack. 

straw-color,  $.  &  a. 
A»  Asauhst.:  The  color  of  dry  straw  ;  a  pale 
yellow. 

B*  A$a<{j.:  Straw -colored. 

straw- colored,  a.  Of  the  color  of  dry 
straw  ;  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 

StraiO'Colored  bat : 

Zool. :  Natalm  albiventer^  from  South  and 
Central  America. 

Straw-cutter,  .•?.  An  instrument  or 
macliine  for  cutting  straw  for  fodder  or  other 
puri'oses. 

Straw-drain,  t.  A  drain  filled  with 
straw. 

straw-fiddle,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  claqne-bois  (q.v.),  when  the  rods 
rest  on  cylinders  of  twisted  straw  instead  of 
on  cords.    (Tyndall :  On  Sound,  lect.  iv.) 

Straw-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  for 
boll  ling  straw  after  the  grain  has  been 
thrashed  out. 

Straw-paper,  s.  Paper  made  wholly  or 
principally  from  straw. 

Straw-plait,  straw-plat,  s.  A  plait 
or  braid  formed  uf  straw,  chiefiy  of  rye,  plaited 
together,  and  generally  from  half  to  an  inch 
wide.  These  plaits  when  sewn  togetlier  are 
used  to  form  different  descriptions  of  ladies* 
bonnets,  hats  for  both  sexes,  Ac.  For  hats 
the  whole  straw  is  used  ;  fur  bonnets  it  is 
split,  and  the  part  under  the  husk  removed- 
The  braids  are  plaited  with  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  straws  each.  Tlieir  length  is  from 
800  to  320  feet,  their  width  and  the  quantity 
of  straw  entering  into  them  varying  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

straiv-ride,  «.  A  country  ride  taken  foi 
pleasure  in  a  wagon  or  a  sleigh  full  of  straw 
on  which  tlio  members  uf  the  piirty  ait. 

Straw-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  of  straw 
twisted,  and  used  to  secure  the  thatch  of  corn 
ricks  and  stacks  and  of  cottages. 

straw-underwing,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Cerigo  Cy- 
tkerea,  the  hinder  wings  of  whicli  are  straw- 
coloured,  with  a  broad,  smoke-coloured 
marginal  band.  The  lan'a  feeds  on  the 
grasses  which  grow  on  dry  and  stony  hills; 
the  chrysalis  is  subterranean. 

straw- worm,  s.  A  worm  bred  in  straw ; 
the  caddis-worm. 

*  straw,  v.t.  [Straw,  s.]  To  spread,  strew, 
or  scatter.     [Strew.] 

"The  fLshes  of  bis  body  were  after  his  death  ttraioed 
abroad  through  the  Ula  o(  Salamlua."— .VorfA.'  Ptt^ 
tarch,  p.  81- 

Straw'-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  straw,  and  berry; 
A.S.  stredherige,  its  runners  being  like  straws 
(SIceat),  or  from  the  ancient  practice  of  laying 
straw  between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  ground 
moist  and  the  fruit  clean  (Loudon).] 

Bot.  £  Ilort.  :  In  botany,  the  genus  Fragaria 
(q.v.);  in  horticulture,  its  cultivated  species, 
spec,  Fragaria  vesca,  of  wliich  there  are  wood 
and  alpine  varieties  ;  F.  elaiior,  the  Hautbois, 
F.  virginiana,  the  Virginian  or  Scarlet,  F. 
grandiJUrra^  the  Pine,  and  F.  chilemis,  the 
Chilian  Strawberry.  The  magnificent  fruit 
now  produced  by  cultivation  is  the  outcome  of 
American  species :  the  Virginian,  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  neighboring  states;  the 
Pine,  prubal'ly  from  Carolina,  a  epcciea  unsur- 
passed in  flavor  or  texture;  and  tlie  Chilian, 
from  Chili,  Sou:h  Americji,  which  has  yielded 
Hume  of  the  finest  varieties.  The  Virginian  or 
Scarlet  Strawberry  has  the  leaves  nearly  smooth, 
dark  green,  of  lliin  te.\ture,  with  sharp  seriu- 
tnres.tbe  fruit  mostly  pmall.  The  Pino  Straw- 
berry has  the  leaves  alm*>st6mooth,dark  green, 
of  firm  texture,  with  obtuse  eerruturee,  the 
flower  and  fruit  largo;  the  latter  white  to 
nearly  purple.  The  Chilian  Strawberry  baa 
very  villjus  or  huary  leaves,  with  small  thick 
leaflets,  having  obtuse  serratnres,  the  fruit 
iar;;e  but  insipid.  All  have  run  into  varieties 
ami  sub-varieties,  besides  producing  various 
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hybrids.  Strawberries  are  cultivated  with  ease 
in  gardens,  and  a  few  plants  soon  spread  by 
suckers  over  a  considonible  part  of  a  garden, 
but  the  plants  require  to  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  The  strawberry  is  an  exceed- 
ingly wliolesome  article  of  food.  Eat^n  alone 
or  with  sugar  and  cream  it  is  easily  digt.'sted, 
and  does  not  become  acid  in  the  stomach. 
It  promotes  perspimtinn,  and  is  refrigerating, 
has  some  etfect  on  the  gout  and  the  stont-, 
and  is  not  without  influence  in  pulmonary 
consumption. 

^  Barren  straxoberry  is  a  book  name  for 
Poteiililla  Fragar  last  rum. 

strawberry-blite,  ». 

Bot. :  The  genus  Blituin  (q.v.), 
stpawberry-bush.  s. 

Bot. :  Euonymus  amcricmiui. 

Strawberry-clover,  s. 

Bot. :  Trifolium  /raiji/enim.  Named  from 
its  round,  pink,  strawberry-like  he-ads  of  seed, 
formed  by  the  inflated  calyx. 

Strawberry-leaves,  s.  pi.  A  symbol- 
ical term  for  a  dukedom,  the  coronet  of  a  duke 
being  ornamented  with  eight  strawberry- 
leaves.    (See  illustration  under  Coronet.) 

Strawberry-pear,  s. 

Bot.  :  CereiiS  triangularis,  a  kind  of  cactus 
crovvtng  in  the  West  Indies,  and  bearing  a 
fruit  which  is  sweetish,  slightly  acid,  pleasant, 
and  cooling. 

Strawberry-tomato,  a. 

Bot. :  Pkysalis  Alkekengi,  the  Winter-cherry 
(q.v.). 

Strawberry-tongue,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tongue  when 
It  is  clean  and  preteruaturally  red  in  one  stage 
of  scarlatina. 

Strawberry-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Arbutus  Uiialo.  Named  from  the 
shape  and  colour  of  its  fruit.     [Arbutus.] 

t  Strawberry-ware,  s. 

Bot. :  Fucus  vesiculosiLS,  when  the  recep- 
tacles are  large  and  swollen.  (Scotch.)  {Brit- 
ten £  Holland.) 

•  Straw-en,  •  strawne,  a.  [Eng.  straw,  s. ; 
•ere.]    Made  of  straw  ;  straw. 

"  Llk'nt  a  stravTYie  8ca.re-orow  In  the  new-sowne  field. 

Rear'd  on  some  eticke,  tbe  tender  come  to  shield." 

Bp.  HaU  :  Satires,  UL  7. 

•traw'-y",  *  striiw'-ie.  a.  [Eng.  straw,  s. ;  -y.] 
Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  resembling  straw  ; 
consisting  of  straw. 

"Unlike,  O  much  unlike,  the  gtraiPj/  Bhed, 
Where  Uaiy,  qiieeu  of  Heaven,  lu  humlilesa  lay." 
Thompami :  The  NatitiUv, 

•tray,  *  Straie,  v.i.  »&  t.  [O.  Fr.  e^trater  — 
to  stray;  Prov.  estradier ■=  on&  who  strays, 
^one  who  roves  about  the  streets  or  ways,  from 
estrada  =  a  street ;  O.  Fr.  estree  =  a  street ; 
O.  Ital.  stradiotto  —  a  wanderer,  a  gadder 
about,  from  8trada=a.  street  (q.v,).j 
A,  IiUransitive : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  wander,  as  from  the  direct  course  ;  to 
deviate  ;  to  go  out  of  one's  way  or  from  the 
proper  line  ;  to  go  astray. 

2.  To  move  about  at  large ;  to  roara,  to 
rove,  to  wander. 

"  But  when  the  swarms  are  eager  of  their  play. 
And  loath  their  empty  hives,  and  Idly  itray." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Qeorgiciv.  158. 

*  3.  To  run  in  a  serpentine  course ;  to 
meander,  to  wind. 

"  My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  Borveya 
Where  Thames  amoni;  the  wanton  vailev  ttraya." 
Dettham :  Coopcr't  HiU,  IfiO. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or 
rectitude  ;  to  do  wrong. 

"  And  let  m©  never,  never  stray  (roro  Thee  1 ' 

Thomson-  Autumn,  I,3T1. 

2.  To  go  astray,  to  err,  to  mistake. 

••  Meaner  thlnga,  -whom  instinct  leads 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray." 

Cowper :  The  Dove*. 

"*  R,  Trans. :  To  cause  to  stray ;  to  mis- 
lead ;  to  lead  astray. 

"  H/ith  not  else  hla  eye 
Stray'd  bis  aflofitlon  in  unlawful  love?* 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  <if  Errori,  v.  L 

Stray,  s.  &  a.     (Stray,  v.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
1,  Any  domestic  animal  which  has  left  an 


inclosure,  or  its  proper  place  and  company, 
and  wanders  at  large  or  is  lost ;  an  estray. 

"Tlie  owner  of  a  large  flock  Is  aolicitous  for  the  re. 
covery  of  aBiugleitniy."— fl;>.  Uoriley  :  Sermons,  vol. 
Ili.,  aer.  40. 

*  2.  The  act  of  wandering  or  going  astray  ; 
aberration. 

"  I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  itray." 
Shakesp. :  tear,  L  1. 

*  3.  Collectively:  Stragglers,  fugitives. 

"  strike  np  our  druma,  pursue  tbe  scattered  ntray." 
Shakesp.  :  2  ffetiry  IV..  iv.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  gone  astray ;  strayed, 
wandering,  straggling  :  as,  a  stray  sheep. 

Stray-line,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  portion  of  the  log-line,  say  ten 
fatlioms,  between  the  log-chip  and  the  first 
k[iot,  and  left  unmarked  in  oi'der  to  allow  the 
latter  to  get  out  of  the  eddy  in  the  ship's  wake 
before  turning  the  glass.  When  the  stray- 
mark  is  reached,  the  glass  is  turned,  and 
counting  commences. 

Stray-mark,  s.    [Stray-ltne.] 

stray'-er,  *8trai-er,  s.  [Eng.  stray,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  strays  ;  a  wanderer. 

"  A  great  sfn tier  abroad  in  all  ({uai'tersof  therealme 
to  defjice  and  Impeach  the  springing  ot  Goda  holy 
gospeL"— /'oj ;  Actet  d  Monuments,  p.  1.581. 


stray,  s.  ;  -ling.]    A 


*  stray" -ling,  s.     [Eng 
wanderer. 

"Together  away,  ye  straylinffi  ot  our  Lady  ot  Din- 
dyma'a  drove."  Grant  Allen  :  Atj/t. 

*  Strayt,  o.     [Strait,  a.] 

*  stre,  *  stree,  s.    [Straw,  s.] 

streak,  *  strake,  *  streke,  *  strike,  s. 

[Sw.  strek  =  &  dash,  a  stroke,  a  line;  Dan, 
5(rcs=a  line,  a  streak,  a  stripe;  Dut.  streek 
=  a  line,  a  stroke,  a  course  ;  Sw.  stryka  =  to 
stroke,  to  rub;  Dan.  stryge ;  A.S.  s£nca  =  a 
Une,  from  strican  =  to  go,  to  strike.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  line  or  long  narrow  m»k  of  a  dififerent 
colour  from  the  ground  ;  a  stripe. 

"The  masthead  vane  was  stlrless  asaifreoJbof  red 
paint.'*— ^a(/y  Telegraph,  Dec  126,  U85. 

*  2.  The  rung  of  a  ladder. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Entomology: 

(1)  In  the  Lepidoptera,  an  elongated  mark- 
ing, not  necessarily  of  uniform  width.  Called 
also  a  stripe.    (Staintnn.) 

(2)  A  rare  British  geometer-moth,  Chesias 
spartiata. 

2.  Min.  .•Oneofthedistinguishing characters 
of  minerals.  It  may  be  shining  or  dull,  and 
the  colour  is  determined  by  rubbing  on  a 
white  unglazed  porcelain  plate. 

3.  Shipbuild. :  ThesameasSTRAKE,  s.  (q.v.). 

"  Three  itrciks  of  the  eheathlng,  abont  eight  feet 
long,  were  wanting." — Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iU., 
ch.lv. 

Streak,  (1),  streek,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  strwcan 
=  to  stretch  (q.v.).J    (5cofoA.) 
A,  Transitive: 

*  I.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 

*•  I  wad  e'en  streek  mysell  out  here." — Seatt:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxl. 

2.  To  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body. 

"  He'a  a  honiiy  corpse  .  .  .  and  weel  worth  the 
streaking." ~3cott :  Qicy  iiannering,  ch,  xxviL 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  stretch. 

streak  (2),  *  streke,  v.t.  &  i.    [Streak,  s.\ 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  streaks  or  stripes  on 
or  in  ;  to  stripe  ;  to  variegiite  with  streaks  or 
lines  of  a  different  colour  or  colours. 

"  Now  Mom  with  rosy  llt'ht  hid  streak'ii  the  sky." 
Dryden:  Palamoni  A rcite,  iil.  1S^. 

B.  iTitrans.  :  To  run  or  move  swiftly. 
(Prov.) 

"  Mnyflower.  first  to  Uke  the  breeze,  went  streaking 
away  from  Galatea."— We/fi,  Sept.  25,  1896, 

streaked,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Streak  (2),  v.] 
Streaked-dart,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  night-moth,  Agrotis 
aquUina. 

Streaked- gurnard,  s. 

Tchthy.  :  Trigla  lineata;  red,  with  large 
pectoral  flns,  more  or  less  spotted  with  blue. 

streaked-tanrec,  s. 

Zool. :  Centetes  semispinosiis,  from  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  abont  tlie  size  of  a  mole,  striped 
with  black  and  yellow.  Mivart  makes  it  a 
separate  genus,  Hemicentetes.     [TANREa] 


Streak'-^,  a.  [Eng.  streak,  a. ;  -y.]  Marked 
with  streaks  oi-  stripes  ;  streaked,  striped, 
variegated. 

"  Uethiuks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  weat." 

Cowper :  Task,  iv.  245. 

Stream, '  streame,  *  streem,  *  stremo,  s 

[A.S.  stredui ;  co^n.  with  Diit.  stroom  :  Icel. 
strnnmr ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  strain;  O.  H.  Ger. 
stramn,  stroum ;  Ger.  strom.  From  tlie  root 
of  Saiisc.  5T*u  =  tofiow;  cf.  Ir.  sro(/t  =  astieam; 
Lithuan.  srome.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  river,  brook,  rivulet,  or  course  of 
running  water. 

"  He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  ruck,  and 
caused  water  to  run  down  little  riven."— Psulm 
Ixxvlil.  I€. 

2.  A  flow  of  any  fluid  or  melted  substance, 
as  of  blood,  melted  metal,  &c. 

3.  A  steady  flow,  as  of  air,  gas,  or  tlie  like. 
i.  A  steady  current  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  river, 

especially  the  middle  or  most  rapid  part  of  a 
tide  or  current. 

"  Floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream." 

^hakesp:  Cotnady  o/  Errors,  i.  L 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  An  issuing  in  beams  or  rays ;  a  steady 
flow,  as  of  light. 

"Thy  [the    moon's]    gracious,    golden,    glittering 
strearns." 

Shakcsp. :  Midstimmer  Xight's  Dream,  v.  L 

2.  Anything  issuing  from  a  head  or  source, 
and  moving  forward  with  a  continuity  of 
p;irts  ;  as,  a  stream  of  words. 

3.  A  continued  current  or  course,  as  the 
current  or  course  of  events. 

•■  We  Bee  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  /!',,  iv,  1, 

4.  A  number  of  individuals  moving  forward 
uniformly  without  interval. 

*'The  rich  stream,  of  lords  and  ladles." 

ShoJitsp. :  Benry  Vllf.,  iv.  1. 

stream-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  Au  anchor,  intermediate  in  size,  be- 
tween the  bower,  or  large  anchor,  and  the 
kedge.  Used  in  warping;  or  mooring  in  a 
place  but  slightly  exposed. 

Stream-cable,  s. 

Naut. :  A  cable  smaller  than  the  cable  of 
the  bowers,  and  used  in  mooring  or  riding 
by  the  atream-anclior. 

stream-ice,  s.  A  collection  of  pieces  of 
drift  or  bay  ice  joining  each  other  in  a  ridge, 
following  in  the  line  of  course. 

Stream- measurer,  s.  An  instrnment 
for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  a  stream  of 
water  at  different  depths. 

stream-tlD,  stream  tin-ore.  s. 

^fin. :  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring as  waterworn  grains  or  pebbles  in  beds 
of  streams,  obtained  from  granitic  rocks  by 
their  disintegration. 

stream-wheel,  s.  An  undershot  or  cur- 
rent wheel. 

Stream-works,  5.  pi 

Min.  :  Works  on  alluvial  metalliferous  de- 
posits ;  an  establishment  wliere  tin  ore  is 
worked  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  a  stream 
of  water. 

stream,  *  streame,  "streme,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  stredmian;  Dut  strnmen;  Sw.strdinma; 
Ger.  striinien.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  flow  in  a  stream  ;  to  move,  flow, 
or  run  in  a  continuous  current, 

"  With  his  streaming  gore 
Distatnes  tb«  pUloura  and  tliu  bely  ground." 

Spenser  .  F.  y.,  HI.  iV.  17. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pour  out  or  emit  an  abundant  stream ; 
to  overflow,  as  with  tears. 

"  Fast  stream'd  her  eyea.  wide  flow'd  her  hair" 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Isles.  11.  !•. 

2.  To  issue  continuously;  not  iu  tits  and 
starts. 

"  To  imperinj  Love,  that  God  most  high. 
Do  my  sighs  itream,'        Shakesp. :  All's  tVell,  11.  S. 

3.  To  issue  or  shoot  in  streaks,  beams,  or 
rays  :  as.  Light  streams. 

4.  To  move  in  a  body  uniformly  forward 
without  interval. 

"  Acro99  which  the  hounds  were  already  str  eaminff.' 
—Field.  Feb.  2,  1897. 

5.  To  stretch  or  hang  in  a  long  Une  or  at 
full  length. 

"  With  streaming  locks 
That  half  embraced  her  iu  a  humid  veil." 

Thomson :  Summer,  1,111, 


Ate,  l&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  Cather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar£ne ;  go,  p5t» 
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*B,  TraTisitive: 

1.  To  send  out  or  forth  In  a  curreut  or 
stream  ;  to  cause  to  flow. 

"  A«  (nat  as  they  [wounds]  stream  forth  thy  blood." 
Shakesp. :  Jutiut  Cvbaar,  liL  L 

2.  To  cause  to  hang  or  tly  at  full  leugth. 
"  Streaming  the  eiuigii  of  the  ChriBtUiu  cross.' 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II..  iv.  L 

3.  To  mark  with  colours  or  embroidery  in 
long  tracts.    {Bacon,) 

*\  To  stream  a  buoy :  To  let  it  drop  into 
the  water  previously  to  casting  anchor, 

'streame*  s.  &  v.    [Stream,  s.  &  v,] 

etreai]i'-er«  s.    [Eng.  stream;  -er.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  long  narrow  flag;  a  pennon  streaming 
or  flowing  in  the  air. 

"  There  were  bftiiiiera  and  itream*ra,  and  shamrock 
devices.  Mud  brasa  bauds  ou  every  aide."—Dailg  Tela- 
graph.  Sept.  10.  1885. 

2.  A  stream  or  column  of  light  shooting 
from  the  horizon,  as  in  some  forms  of  the 
aurora  borealis. 

"The  moou  waa  Indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern 
ttreamrrM  wereshiiiing  brllUaatly."— JVocatUa^  ;  BUt. 
£ng  ,  ch.  v. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  A  handsome  British  geometer 
moth,  Antidea  derivata.  Wings  with  a  deli- 
cate gloss,  the  fore-pair  purple  brown,  with 
markings,  the  hinder  pair  gray,  with  few 
markings ;  expansion  about  an  inch.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  buds  and  stems  of  the 
Dog-rose  in  June  and  July,  the  perfect  insect 
appearing  in  the  following  April  and  May. 

2.  Mining:  A  person  who  works  in  search 
of  stream- tin. 

stream'-fiil.  a.  [Eng.  stream;  -Jul(T).2  Full 
'of  streams  or  of  currents. 

'•  Shov'd  by  the  winds  against  the  atream/al  tide." 
Draj/ton  ■'  Piert  Oau«tton. 

* Btream'-I-neBS,  s.  [Eng.  streamy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  streamy. 

etniam'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.y  &  s.    [Stream,  v.] 
A.  ife  B,  .43  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
Ct  As  substaiitive : 

Milling :  The  management  of  a  stream- 
work,  or  of  stream-tin  during  the  process  of 
rehnement. 

stream'-let,  s.    [Eng.  stream,  a. ;  dimin.  suff. 
•let.]    A  little  strea'm,  a  brook,  a  rivulet. 
"  Hence  the  itreainUti  aeek.  the  terrace  ibAde." 
Siivaga:  Tfie  Wanderer.  L 

*  Stream'-Ung,  s.  [Eng.  stream,  e. ;  dimin. 
Bufl".  -ling.]    A  little  stream  ;  a  streamlet. 

nUnas  that  n'er  saw  the  lun." 
Si/lvetter :  The  Captainet,  118. 

Stream'-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  sireaviy  and  wort.] 

Bot.(Pl.):  The Hippuridfl.  [Haloraqacele.] 

Stream'-^,  a.     [Eng.  stream ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  streams  or  running 
water. 

"  Arcadia. 
However  rtreamy  now.  adust  aud  dry," 

Prior:  Firtt  Symn  of  CaUimachui. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  stream  or  beam  of 
light. 

'*  Hla  nodding  helm  emlta  a  itreamy  ray," 

Pope:  Homer;  IHad,  xiv.  1,014. 

8.  Full  of  streams  or  beams. 

"The  i^r^amy  twilight  spread 
Like  distant  morning  in  the  skies." 

Bughet:  The  Scttatlf. 

*Btrecche,  v.t.  or  i.    [Stretch.) 

streek,  strellc,  v.t.   [Streak  (1),  v.] 

Streel,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gaul,  striall 
=  a  stripe,  a  shred.]  To  trail,  to  drag,  to 
stream. 

Street,  *strete.  s.  \A.S.  street,  from  L&t. 
strata,  for  strata  (via)  —  a  paved  (way);  from 
stratus,  pa.  par.  of  sterna  =  to  strew,  to  pave, 
and  via  —  a,  way;  Dut.  straat ;  Icel.  strceti ; 
Dan.  strcede;  Sw.strdt;  O.'B.Ger.straza;  Sp. 
&  Port,  estrada  ;  Ger.  strass ;  O.  Fr.  estree ;  Ir. 
&  Gael,  sraid;  Wei.  ystryd,  ystrad.  Street  is 
one  of  the  six  words  derived  direetly  from  the 
Roman  invaders,  the  other  Ave  being,  ceaster 
((jhester),  coin  (Lincoln),  foss,  port,  and  vmIL] 

*  1.  A  highway,  a  road. 

2.  A  way  or  road  in  a  city,  having  houses 
on  one  or  both  sides ;  especially  a  main  or 
chief  way,  as  distinguished  from  a  lane  or 


alley;  applied  to  the  faouaes  as  well  as  the 
open  way. 

If  The  Street:  A  commercial  terra  signlfylug 
the  miiiket,  especially  the  stock  market;  also, 
the  traders  therein  cullectivrly. 

streel^aral), «.  A  neglected,  outcast  boy 

or  girl  of  tha  Htreets. 

street-car,  «.  a  car  for  lt>cal  or  city 
travel,  running  on  rails  on  the  suifuce  of  the 
public  sire'its. 

Street-door.,  5.  That  door  of  a  bouse 
which  opens  into  the  street  or  road. 

Street-orderly,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  snbst. :  A  man  employed  to  sweep  and 
scavenge  the  streets  of  a  town  ;  a  scavenger. 

"  The  first  appearance  of  the  sfreet^orderllet  in  the 
metropoUa  was  lu    ms."— May  hew:  London  Labour, 

ii.  293. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  scavenging ; 
carried  out  by  scavengers. 

"  The  ttreet-orderii/  ayatein  Is  the  only  rational  and 

efficacious  mode  of  street-cleauBlng."— J/a^ftew.'  Lon- 
don Labour,  U.  390. 

Street-orderly  bin:  An  iron  receptacle  in 
the  streets  in  which  horse  manure  is  deposited 
during  tlie  day  by  brigades  of  boys  organized 
for  tliafc  purpose.    {English.) 

*  street-orderlylsm,  s.  The  system  of 
cleansing  the  streets  of  a  city  by  means  of 
street-orderlies. 

street-railroad,  street-railway, 

«.     A  railroad  constructed  on  the  surface  of  the 
stieeta;  (in  England)  a  tnimway. 

street-sweeper,  s.  One  who  or  that 
whicli  sweeps  the  streets  ;  specif,,  a  machine 
provided  with  scrapers  and  brushes  for  gather- 
ing up  street-dust  and  mud. 

Street- wallcer,  s. 

1.  A  common  prostitute,  who  wallu  the 
streets. 

*  2,  An  idler. 

Street-walking,  «.    The  practice  of  a 

street-walker  ;  prostitution. 

*  street-ward,  s.  An  o£Qcer  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  streets. 

*  Street-ward,  a.  [En^.  street ; -ward.]  Ad- 
joining the  street ;  looking  into  the  street. 

Street'-way,  s.  [Eng.  street,  and  way.}  The 
open  space  in  a  street ;  the  roadway. 

*  Street'-y,  a.  [Eng.  street ;  -y.]  Belonging 
to  the  streets  ;  hence,  town-bred. 

"I  am  of  the  streets,  and  itreety — eii  ten  polin  la 
my  haven."— tf.  A.  Sala  :  A  Journey  due  North  (1859), 
p.  2. 

*  atrelght  (gh  silent),  a.,  adv.,  &  «.    [Strait.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Narrow,  strait. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Strictly,  straitly, 

C.  As  svbstantive : 

1.  A  narrow,  a  strait. 

2.  Difficulty,  distress,  straits. 

3.  An  old  name  for  a  narrow  alley  In  London 
frequented  by  loose  persons. 

*  strelght'-en  {gh  silent),  v.t.    [Stbajtkn.J 

"  strelne,  v.t.    [Strain,  r.] 

"strel'-itz,  «.  [Buss.  strieWtz^an  archer, 
a  shooter;  3trield=an  arrow.]  A  soldier  of 
the  ancient  Muscovite  guards,  abolished  by 
Peter  the  Great. 

Stre-litz'-i-a,  ».  [Named  by  Acton  after  the 
queen  nf  Geoige  III.,  wlio  was  of  tlie  house  of 

lilecklenburgh-Strelitz.] 

Bot. :  A  gpuusof  Uraneas(q.v.).  Pine  herba- 
ceous plants,  akin  to  the  banana  and  the 
plantain,  with  largo  leaves  and  handsome 
flowers;  the  outer  segments  of  the  perianth 
(sepals)  generally  bright  orange,  two  of  the 
three  inner  large  and  bright  purple,  the  third 
one  small  and  liooded.  From  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Several  species  are  cultivated 
in  our  greenhouses,  and  of  these  StrelUzia 
regince  is  the  tinest ;  its  seeds  are  eaten  by 
the  Caffres. 

*  streme,  s.  &  v.    [Streau,  a,  ft  v.] 

strem'-ma,  s.  [Gr.=  a  twist,  a  strain,  from 
<7Tpe4>to  {st'repho)  —  to  turn,  to  twist.) 

Pathol. :  A  strain  or  sprain  of  the  parts 
about  a  joint. 


*  Strene,  s.     [Strain  (2).  $.} 

1.  Itace,  otfspring. 

2.  Descent,  lineage. 

*  Strong,  a.    [Stronq.] 

8trehg-ite,  «.     [After  Prot  A.  Streng,  of 
Giessen;  sutT.  -ife(A/in.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhomblc  mineral  occurring 
in  small  spheru-al  groups  of  radiating  Ilbres, 
rarely  in  crystals.  Haidneas,  3  to  4  ;  sji.  gr. 
2*87  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  shades  of  red. 
Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid,  37'97  ;  sosqui- 
oxide  of  iron.  42-78  :  water,  19-25  =  100,  which 
gives  tlie  formula  (Fe^)  PoOy -|-  4aq. 

Strength,  *  strengthe,  a.    [a.S.  strmgdhu, 
from  strung  =  strong  (q.v.).J 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  property,  attribute,  or  quality  of  an 
animal  body,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  nmve 
itself  or  other  things.  The  strength  of  animals 
is  the  muscular  force  or  energy  which  they 
are  capable  of  exerting.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  strength  or  tlie  effects  produced 
by  the  energy  exerted  by  different  aniimils, 
or  by  the  same  animal  under  different  cireiim- 
stiinct^s,  it  is  usual  to  assume  as  a  dynamic 
unit  the  force  required  to  raise  one  pound  of 
weight  through  one  foot  of  space  in  one 
minute  of  time.     [Horse-power.] 

■'  But  their  lot  had  tallen  on  a  lime  when  men  had 
discovered  that  the  ttreiigth  of  the  musclea  Is  fa.r 
inferior  to  the  atrentfth  of  ttie  miu>i."— J/ooait/ay .' 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch-  xx. 

2.  The  quality  or  property  of  bodies  by 
which  they  sustain  the  application  of  force 
without  breaking  or  giving  way  ;  solidity, 
toughness,  tenacity.  The  strength  of  a  body 
is  test^-d  by  forces  acting  iu  ditlerent  ways  : 
thus  a  body  may  be  torn  asunder  by  a  tensile 
or  stretching  force,  or  by  a  direct  pull  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres,  as  in  tlie  case  of  a  rope, 
&c.  ;  or  it  may  be  broken  across  by  a  trans- 
verse strain,  crushed  by  a  pressure  exerted  in 
the  direction  of  its  lengtli,  twisted,  shorn 
across,  &c. 

3.  Force  proceeding  from  motion,  and  pro- 
portioned to  it. 

4.  Power  of  resisting  attacks. 

"  Our  caatle'e  itrength 
Will  laugh  a  elege  to  ecoriL*'    Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  Sw 

6.  Power  or  vigour  of  rfhy  kind  ;  ability  to 
do  or  bear ;  capacity  of  exertion,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  physical. 

"Though  she  was  a  woman  of  great  $trength  of 
TaiaA."—Macaulny :  Bist.  Bug.,  ch.  v. 

6.  Force  as  measured  or  stated  in  figures ; 
amount  or  numbers  of  any  body,  as  of  an 
army,  a  fleet,  or  the  like. 

"  To  descry  the  strength  of  the  enemy.' 

Shakftp. :  Lear,  It.  Bk 

*  7.  Hence,  an  armed  force ;  a  body  of 
troops ;  an  army. 

"  DlBcover  your  nnlt«d  strength*.' 

.Shaketp.  :  King  John,  IL  1. 

8.  One  who  or  that  which  constitutes  or  is 
regarded  as  embodying  force,  strength,  oi 
firmness  ;  a  person  or  thing  on  which  reliance 
or  confidence  is  placed  ;  support,  security. 

"God  is  oor  refuge  and  strength.'— Psaim  xItL  L 

*  9.  A  fortification,  a  stronghold,  a  fortress. 

"  This  luaccesaible  high  strength  .  . , 
He  trusted  to  bare  seized." 

J/Uton:  P.L.,TlLUh 

10.  That  quality  which  produces  or  tends  to 
produce  results ;  the  effective  power  in  an 
institution,  established  custom,  or  the  like  ; 
legal  or  raonil  force  ;  binding,  constraining,  or 
influencing  force  or  power ;  force,  efficiency, 
weight,  innuence. 

**  With  &11  rellKloos  str^npA  of  sacred  rowi.' 

Hlutkesp.  :  King  John.  UL  I. 

11.  Intensity  or  degree  of  potency  of  ttie 
distinguishing  or  essential  element  or  con- 
stituent ;  the  quality  or  property  of  producing 
sensible  effeets  on  other  bodies.  (Said  of 
liquors  and  the  like.) 

12.  Force  or  power  in  the  expression  of 
meaning  in  words;  vigour  of  style;  nervous 
diction  or  style  ;  the  quality  or  power  of  fully 
and  forcibly  expressing  idea. 

"  And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denljams  strength  ajid   Wnller'a  eweetness 
Join."  Pope  :  EiKHj  on  Criticism,  aoi. 

13.  Vividness,  intensity,  brilliance,  bright- 
ness. 

"  Ilia  countenance  was  as  ttie  sun  abin«Ui  lo  hlM 
ttreu'jth.'—  Revelation,  L  18.  . 

*  14.  High  degree,  vehemence,  force. 

;  the  strength  of  your  diaiilea 
8hak«ip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  J6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^^st.    -m^ 
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IL  Art:  Boldness  of  conception  or  treat- 
ment. 

"CaraccrB  itrength,  Coregglo's  softer  line." 

Pope:  Epiatles,  111.37. 

^  O/i  (or  upon)  the  strength  of:  In  reliance 
on  ;  on  the  faith  of ;  in  dependence  on. 

"The  allies,  after  a  successful  eummer,  are  too  apt, 
upon  the  strength  of  it.  to  neglect  their  preparations 
for  tlie  ensuing  campalgo." — Addison. 

•  strength,  f.  f.  [Strength,  s.]  To  strengthen. 

**  Hath  he  not  made  me  in  the  Pope's  defence 
To  spend  the  treJisure  tliat  ahouM  itrength  my  land  ?  " 
Marlowe :  Mastacre  at  Parit,  lii.  2. 

•  stren^hed,  a.  [Eng.  strength;  -e'l.]  En- 
dowed with  strength. 

"And  his  amies  and  legi;es  well  leugtbed  and 
ttrengthed."—Fab!/an:  Chronycle,  ch.  clvL 

Strengtli'-en,  v.t,  &  £.    [Eng.  strength;  -en.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  strong  or  stronger ;  to  give 
greater  strength  to  pliysic;illy,  legally,  or 
morally  ;  to  confirm,  to  establish. 

"Entreixting  tliem  to  come  up  without  delay  to 
London,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  metro- 
politan at  this  conjuucture."— J/acn«/ai/  ;  Hut,  Eng., 
eta.  viil. 

•  2.  To  animate,  to  encourage. 

"Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  ttrengthen 
himr—DettC.  ill.  28. 

3.  To  make  stronger  or  greater  ;  to  add  in- 
tensity to ;  to  intensify. 

"  To  strengthen  that  impatience." 

,'0iakesp.  :  Juliiis  CcBtar,  U.  1. 

*  4.  To  cause  to  increase  in  power,  author- 
ity, or  security. 

**  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest  .  .  . 
With  powerful  policy  stren<jthen  themselves." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Eenry  VI.,  L  S, 

S.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  strong  or 
stronger;  to  increase  in  strength. 
••  The  young  disease  that  must  auhdue  at  length 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  elrengthens  with  his 
strength."  Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  135. 

1"  Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in 
ever  so  small  a  degree,  strengthens;  exercise 
strengthens  either  body  or  mind :  whatever 
gives  strength  for  a  particular  emergence  for- 
tif.es;  relij^ion  fortifies  the  mind  against  ad- 
versity :  whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  so  as 
to  give  a  positive  degree  of  strength,  iningor- 
ates ;  morning  exercise  in  fine  weather  in- 
vigorates. 

■trength'-en-er,  •strength'-ner.s.  [Eng. 

strengthen;'  -er.J  One  who  or  that  whicli 
strengtlieiis  ;  one  who  or  that  which  adds  or 
increases  strengtli.  moral  or  physical ;  specif., 
In  medicine,  something  v/hich,  when  taken 
into  the  system,  increases  vital  energy  and 
confirms  the  stamina. 

*•  Garlic  U .  .  .  a  great  strengthei>er  of  the  stomach." 
— Sir  IK.  Temple:  UecUth  A  Long  Life. 

•  Vtreii^h'-fJll,  a.  ("Eng.  strength,  s. ;  ■fulQ).'] 
Abounding  in  strength  ;  strong. 

•  8trength'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  strengthful ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of 
atrengtli ;  fulness  of  strength. 

•  Strength'~ing»  s.  [Eng.  strength ;  ~ing.}  A 
fortress,  a  fortirtcation,  a  strongliold, 

•  Strength'  -  less,  *  strength  -  lesse,  a. 

[Eng.  strength,  s. ;  -less.]  Wanting  in  strength  ; 
destitute  of  strength,  force,  power,  potency, 
efficacy,  or  the  like ;  weak. 

"  Then  lioiieless,  strengthless.  nick  for  lack  of  food. 
He  crept  beneath  the  coverture," 

Coleritige :  Destiny  qf  Nationt, 

■  Strength'-ner,  s.    [Strengthen er.] 

•  strength' -y,  a.  [Eng.  strength;  -y.)  Strong; 
having  strength, 

•  Btren  -  u'  -  i  - 1^,  s.  [Lat.  strenuitas,  from 
«/re)u(f(s  =  strenuous  (q.v.).]      The  same  as 

6TftfiNU0U3NESS  (q.V.). 

"  Bred  like  itrenuity  in  both." 

Chnpman  :  Bonner ;  IlUid  xv.  646; 

f  8tren-U-6s'-i-tjr,  s.  [Eng.  strenuous  ;  -Uy.^ 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  stieuuous ; 
a  straining  after  effect. 

** Sf  ennositu  In  style  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
■trength."— -4ca(i<jmi/,  Jan.  30.  1896,  p.  7a. 

Btren'-u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  strenuvs  =  vigorous, 
active,  "strong ;  allied  to  Gr.  tTT(y*iv^';  istrcn^s) 
=  strong  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  estrenuo  ;  Ital.  .'ttrenno.] 
1.  Zealous,  ardent ;  eagerly  pressing  or 
tirgent;  earnest, enthusiastic,  active,  vigorous, 
energetic :  as,  a  strenuo^is  supporter  of  a  cause. 
*2,  Strong,  bold,  vigorous. 

He  gai^e  his  prince  sullen  looks,  short  answera,  and 
faithful  and  strenuous  aervic^s.  —Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiil. 


3.  Necessitating  vigour  or  energy  ;  -accom- 
panied by  labour  or  exertion. 

"  Nations  grown  corrupt, 
Love  bondage  mure  than  libi^rty  ; 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty." 

Milton  :  Sa/nson  Agonistes,  271. 

Stren'-n-oiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  strenuous ;  4y.) 
In  a  strenuous  manner  ;  with  eager  or  press- 
ing zeal;  ardently,  earnestly,  vigorously. 

"This  Improvement  was.  as  usual,  itrenuomly  re- 
Blsted."— J/acan/rty  .■  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  ilL 

Stren'-U-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  strenuous; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strenu- 
ous ;  eagerness,  zeal,  earnestness,  enthusiasm, 
ardour,  vigour. 

"  strepe,  v.t.    [Strip.] 

*strep'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  strepen^,  pr.  par.  of 
strepo  =■  to  make  a  noise.]    Noisy,  loud. 

"  Peace  to  the  strcpent  horn." 

Shenstone:  Jlural  Elegance. 

*  Strep'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  strepo  —  to  make  a 
noise.]    Noisy,  loud,  boisterous. 

"In  a  streperous  eruption.  It  rlseth  against  Are."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  li..  ch.  vL 

*  Streph'-on,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a 
shepherd  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcadia,  in  love 
with  the  shepherdess  Chloe ;  hence,  applied 
as  a  generic  term  to  any  sentimental  or  lan- 
guishing lover. 

Btre-pi-to'-so,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  passage  to 
which  it  isattaclied  is  to  be  played  in  a  noisy, 
impetuous  manner. 

*  Str6p'-it-OU8,  a.  [Lat.  strepit^ts  =  a  noise  ; 
strepo  =  to  make  a  noise.]    Noisy. 

"The  gtrepitoui  minis  trHtions  of  the  electric 
'awakener.'"— />ai7y  Telegraph,  Dec.  1,  188L 

strep-si-,  pref.  [Gr.  KTrpi^ui  (strepho),  tat. 
cTTpe'i/'a)  (strepso)  =  to  twist,  to  turn.]  Twisted 
or  turned  ;  having  any  process  twisted  or 
turned ;  turning. 

*  strep-si9'-er-3e,  s.  jpt.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
strepsiceros  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  old  group  of  Antelopes,  with 
spirally-twisted  horns.  Genera:  Strepsiceros, 
Oreas,  Tragelaphus,  and  Portax. 

strep' -si-9ere,  s.    [Strepsiceros.] 

Zool. :  Any  antelope  belonging  to  the  Strep- 
sicerse  (q.v.). 

strep-si9'-er-6s,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr,  arpe^i' 
Ktpoj?  (strepsikeros)  =  x>rob.  the  addax  (q.v.): 
tTTpi^xM  (fftrepho),  fut.  (rrpe^J/to  (strepso)  =  to 
twist,  and  xepas  (keras)  =  a  liorn.] 

Zool.:  Koodoo  (q.v.);  the  type-genus  of 
Strepsicerae  (q.v.),  with  spiml-keeled  horns. 
There  is  a  single  species,  Strepsiceros  kudu, 
often  included  in  the  genus  Tragelaphus. 
Sir  Victor  Brooke,  in  liis  ariangement  of  the 
revised  family  Bovidse,  has  a  sub-family  (Tra- 
gelaphinse)  of  the  same  extent  as  the  old 
StrepsicerEe. 

strep'-si-las,  &  [Pref.  strepsi-,  and  Gr.  Xa5 
(Jas)  =  a  stone.] 

Omith.:  A  genus  of  Charadriida?,  by  some 
authorities  made  the  type  of  a  sub-family, 
Strepsilatinae  (q.v.).  Beak  strong,  formiTig  an 
elongated  cone  as  long  as  the  head ;  nosti  ils 
basal,  lateral,  lineal,  pervious,  partly  covered 
by  a  membrane  ;  wings  long,  pointed  ;  feet 
four-toed,  three  in  front  (united  by  a  mem- 
brane at  base)  and  one  behind.  There  are 
two  species,  almost  cosmopolitan  :  Strepsllas 
inferpres,  the  Turnstone  (q.v.),  is  a  native  of 
Europe. 

strep~si-la-ti'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  tat.  str€]>- 
silos,  genit.  streps ila t(is) ;  Lat.  fern,  adj.  suff. 
-iruK.] 

Omith. :  A  sub-family  of  Charadriidse,  with 
three  genera :  Pluvianellus,  Apliirza,  and 
Strepsilas  (q.v.). 

t  atrep-sip'-ter,  5.    [Strepsiptera.] 

Entom.  :  Any  insect  of  the  group  Strepsip- 
tera (q.  v.). 

t  strep-sip' -ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  strepsi'^  and 
Gr.  irrdpov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Insects  parasitic  on  the 
Hymenoptera.  By  some  writers  they  are 
made  a  distinct  order,  whilst  others  regard 
them  as  a  degraded  group  of  Coleoptera,  and 
place  them  in  a  family  Stylopids  (q.v.). 


Strep -sip' -ter-an,  s.  [Strepsi  pier.]  Tha 
same  as  Strei'sipter  (q.v.). 

Strep-sip' -ter-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  strepstpter;  -otw.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Strepsiptera  (q.v.). 

t  strep-si-rhi'-na,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  strepsi-,  and 

Gr.  pt's  (rhis),  genit.  ptv6<;  (rhinos)  =  the  nose.] 

Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  the   Lemuroidea, 

from  their  having  twisted  or  curved  nostrils 

at  the  end  of  tlie  snout. 

t  strep'-si-rhine*  a.  [Strepsibhina.J  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Strepsi- 
rhina  (q.v.). 

strep-so-don-to-sau'-rus,  «.    [Gr.  (rrp*- 

«fiw  (strepho),  fut.  o-Tpet/zw  (strepso)  =■  to  turn  ; 
660US  (o'ious),  genit.  oiovro';  (odontos)  =  a  tooth, 
and  <rai)pos  (sauros)  ■=-  a  lizard.] 

Palaeont. :  A  doubtful  genus  of  Ajnphibia, 
found  in  the  Newcastle  and  the  Belgian  Lower 
Coal  measures. 

Strep'-SO-dus,  s.  [Gr.  a-rpitfxo  (strepho),  fut. 
aTpei//u)  (streps6)^to  turn,  and  vBovs  (odous) 
=  a  tooth.] 

PaI(Eont.  :  A  genus  of  Holoptychiidae,  from 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata. 

strep'-to-pus,  s.  [Gr,  oTpenTos  {streptos)  = 
twisted,  and  iroii?  (po»5)  =  a  foot.  Named 
from  the  bent  flower-stalks.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Uvularese.  Perennial, 
Iierbaceous  plants,  with  creeping  rootstocUs, 
a  six-parted,  campanulate  corolla,  a  three- 
celled  ovary,  and  succulent  fiuit.  The  mots 
of  Streptopus  aviplexifolius,  a  native  of  Hun- 
gary, have  been  used  in  gaigles. 

Strep  -  to  -  spon'-dy  -  liis,  s.  [Gr.  ffrpeirro? 
(s(rfp(os)  =  turned,  and  trirovhvKoi  (spondulos) 
=  a  vertebra.] 

PaXceont.:  A  genus  of  Crocodilia,  founded 
on  vertebrae  from  Oolitic  and  Wealden  forma- 
tions. It  was  placed  by  Owen  in  liis  provi- 
sional group  Opisthoccelia,  but  is  now  referred 
to  tlie  Amphiccelia. 

Stress,  "  stresse.  s.     [An  abbreviation  oi 
distress  (q.v. yi     [^Stress,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Distress,  trouble,  aflfliction, 

"  with  this  sad  faer&aU  of  his  h^avy  stresie." 

.Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  Ifl. 

2.  A  distress  ;  goods  taken  under  a  distress 
[H.  2.] 

"Sfre-sse  or  wed  take  hy  etrengthe  and  ryolence 
radimon mm. "—Prompt  Parv. 

*  3.  A  stretching  or  straining  ;  strain. 

"Tlie  simile  twyiied  cordes  may  no  suclis^'eweindiire. 
As  cables  brayded  thre-IouUl  may.  together  wretlied 
sure."  Surreg  '■  Ecctesiastes,  iv. 

*4.  Effort,  or  exertion  made  ;  strain. 

"Though  the  facnltiea  of  the  mind  are  improved  by 
exercise,  yet  tliey  must  not  bo  put  to  a  stress  bey^'na 
their  atrength,"— iocta. 

6.  Constraining,  urging,  or  impelling  force, 
power,  or  influence  ;  pressure,  f<irce,  violence  : 
as.  To  be  driven  out  of  the  course  by  stress  of 
weather. 

6.  "Weight,  importance,  or  influence  im- 
puted or  ascrilied;  important  part  or  in- 
fluence ;  emphasis. 

"So  much  stress  should  never  be  laid  on  faith,  or 
any  otlier  motive  of  action,  as  to  exclude  other 
motives."— Gilpin  :  Bints  for  Sermons,  vol.  L,  5  21 

7.  Accent,  emphasis. 

"Thoae  syllables,  which  I  call  long,  receive  a  pecu- 
liar «(ceM  of  voice  from  their  acute  accent."— /"oifer.' 
On  Accent,  p.  48. 

II.  Technically  .* 

1,  Meek. ;  Force  exerted  in  any  direction  or 
manner  between  contiguous  bodies  or  p.irta 
of  bodies,  and  taking  specitic  names  accord- 
ing to  its  direction  or  mode  of  action  :  as — 

(1)  Compressive  stress:  Tending  to  crush  a 
body. 

(2)  Shearing  stress :  Tending  to  cut  it 
through. 

(3)  Tensile  stress:  Tending  to  draw  or  pull 
the  parts  of  a  body  asunder. 

(4)  Torsional  stress:  Tending  to  twist  it 
asunder,  the  force  acting  with  leverage. 

(5)  Transverse  or  lateral  stress :  Tending  to 
bend  it  or  break  it  acmss,  the  force  being 
applied  laterally,  aud  acting  with  leverage. 

2.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  The  act  of  distraining;  distress. 
*('2)  An  ancient  mode  of  taking  up  indict- 
ments for  circuit  courts, 
%  Stress  is  general  in  sense  and  application ; 


«&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlt,  worlc,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  foU;  try,  Syrlazu   w,  oe  =  o;  ey  =  »;  qn  =  kw. 


stress— stria 
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mnpfiasis  is  a  mode  of  the  stress.  The  stress  is 
a  strong  and  special  exertion  of  the  voice  on 
one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  aiiotlier.  The  stress  may  con- 
sist in  an  elevation  of  voice,  or  a  prolungiul 
utterance ;  the  emphasis  is  that  species  of 
stress  which  is  emph)yed  to  distinguish  one 
word  or  syllable  from  auother  ;  tlie  stress  may 
be  accidental  ;  but  the  emphasis  is  an  inten- 
tional stress.  We  lay  a  stress  or  emphasis  on  a 
particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  iu  the  tirst 
case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer  than  on 
otlier  points ;  or,  in  the  second  case,  by  the 
use  of  stronger  expressiuns  or  epithets.  (GVat^j.) 

*  Stress,  "Stresse,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  estresir, 
estroissir,  estroys.-^er  =  to  straiten,  to  iiinch,  to 
narrow,  to  compress,  from  Lat.  strictus  = 
strict  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  narrow,  to  compress. 

2.  To  press,  to  urge,  to  distress ;  to  put  to 
straits  or  difflculty. 

'•  I(  the  magistrate  be  bo  ttressed  thiit  he  cannot 

Erotect  those  that  ore  [lioua  ami  peaceable,  the  Lurd 
ell)."— IV atertiouse :  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  165, 

3.  To  subject  to  stress  or  force. 

Stret9li  (I)    "strecche  (pa,  t.   *  straught, 

*  strawjhte,     *  stretijhle,    stretched^    pa.    par. 

*  straught,  *  streight,  *  streyijht,  stretched), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  streccan  (pa.  t.  strehte,  pa.  par. 
streht),  from  strafe,  strec,  5iearc=  strong, 
violent,  stark  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  strckkeu ; 
Dan.  strcekke  —  to  stretcli  ;  streak  =  a.  stretch  ; 
Sw,  striicka ;  Ger.  streckeit,  from  strack  = 
straight;  Lat,  stnngo  =  to  dva.vf  tight;  Gr. 
(TTpayvd?  (stranggos)  =  twiated  tight.  From 
the  same  root  come  strain,  strict^  strangle, 
strait,  string,  and  strong.] 

A*  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  draw  out ;  to  extend  in  length  ;  to 
draw  tight;  to  make  tense. 

2.  To  extend  in  any  direction ;  to  spread 
out ;  to  expand.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i,  49.) 

3.  To  reach  out ;  to  put  forth  ;  to  hold  out. 

•*  stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor."— £cci«,  vll.  32. 
*  4.  To  open,  to  distend. 

"Stretch  the  nustril  wide," 

Shdkeip.  :  Henry  V.,  IIL  L 

6,  To  strain  ;  to  put  to  the  utmost  strength 
or  efficacy  ;  to  apply  stress  or  force  to, 

"  stretch  thy  chesf 
Shakesp. :  Troilu*  A  Creuida,  Iv.  6. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  extend  ;  to  cause  to  extend  or  spread. 

"  Thea  will  they  itretch  their  power  athwart  the 
land."  Drffden  ■  Virgil:  ^Eneid  viil.  135. 

2.  To  extend  too  far;  to  exaggerate:  as,  To 
stretch  an  account.  _ 

S.  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

X.  Literally: 

(1)  To  extend,  to  reach  ;  to  be  drawn  out  in 
length  or  breadth,  or  both  ;  to  be  continuous 
over  a  distance  ;  to  spread. 

"  Deep  Lake  is  narrow.  u\d  ttretches  for  fifteen 
miles.  '—Finld.  Sept.  4,  1886. 

(2)  To  be  extended,  or  to  bear  extension 
without  breaking,  as  an  elastic  substance  ;  to 
attain  greater  length. 

"  Tlie  inner  ineiijl)rane  .  .  .  hecauae  it  would  Kw(cA 
and  yield,  remained  unbroken,'— //o^te. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  reacli,  to  last,  to  satisfy. 

"As   fnj   na   my    coin    would    stretch.' —Shalteap. : 

(2)  To  sallybeyond  the  truth  ;  to  exaggerate. 

"  Wliatan  allay  do  we  flud  to  the  credit  of  the  most 
probable  event  that  is  rfjjorted  by  one  who  uses  to 
Itretch  I '  —Qovernment  of  the  Tongue. 

n.  'i^aut. :  To  sail  under  a  great  spread  of 
canvas.  It  differs  fiom  stand  in  that  the 
latter  implies  no  press  of  sail. 

IF  (1)  Stretch  out :  An  order  to  a  boat's  crew 
to  pull  strong. 

(2)  To  stretch  out:  To  give  a  long  pull  in 
rowing. 


Btret9h  (2),  v.i.  [A  softened  form  of  streke  or 
streak  (2),  v.  ;  Ger.  streich£n=  to  run.J  To 
make  violent  elfurts  in  running.    (Prov.) 

•tret9h«  s.    [Strktch  (1),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  stretching ;  the  state  of  being 
Btretclied  ;  reach,  effort,  struggle,  strain. 

"  Now  one  and  nU  they  tup  amain  ;  they  row 
At  the  full  tlrctch.  an-l  sliake  the  brazen  prow." 
Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  ^iteid  v.  269. 


2,  The  extent  to  which  anything  may  be 
stretched. 

"  At  all  her  tretch  her  little  wings  she  spread. " 

Dryden:  Ceax  A  Alcyone,  483. 

*  3.  Ilence,  the  utmost  extent  or  reach  of 
meaning,  power,  or  tlie  like. 

■'  QuciUitlous.  In  their  utrauat  tfretch,  can  aignify  no 
more  than  that  Luther  lay  uudi-r  severe  ayouiea  ol 
m\\x\i:'~At(erbury. 

4.  The  act  of  straining  or  stretching  beyond 
what  is  riglit  or  fair  ;  as.  That  is  a  itr&tch  of 
authority,  a  stretch  of  imagination. 

5.  A  continued  surface;  an  extended  surface 
or  portion. 

"  stretches  of  road  down  In  the  gorge  her©  were  laid 
on  tree-trunks  th.ttbiiilijed  the  spaces  (roiu  ijrujection 
to  ^To\ectio\i."~ English  JUustruled  Magazine.  Aujr.. 
1884,  p.  097.  .      "s  . 

6.  Course,  direction :  as,  the  s(re(cft  of  seams 
of  coal. 

7.  The  punishment  of  seven  years*  penal 
servitude.    (Slang.) 

II.  Naut. :  The  reach  or  extent  of  progress 
on  one  t;ick  ;  a  tuck. 

1[  At  (or  on)  a  stretch:  At  one  or  a  single 
effort;  at  one  time;  continuously. 

"  Drivers  and  others  frequently  muke  twenty  hours 
at  a  stretch."— St.  James's  gazette,  Sept.  23,  188&. 


*  stretch-mouthed,  a, 

hence,  cliatteriiig. 


Open-mouthed ; 

Some  stretch'inoathed   rascal   would,   as  It  wei«, 
w.  uiiscliief.  '—Shakesp.  :  iVinter't  Tate,  iv,  1. 

SL;ret5h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stretch  (1),  v. ;  •«•.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  stretches,  ex- 
tends, or  expands.    Specially ; 

(a)  An  instrument  for  stretching  gloves. 
(6)  An  expanding  last  for  distending  shoes. 

(c)  A  frame  for  expanding  a  canvas  for 
painting. 

(d)  A  corner-piece  for  distending  a  canvas 
frame. 

(e)  One  of  the  extension-rods  of  ftn  um- 
brella, attached  at  one  end  to  the  sleeve 
which  slides  on  the  haiidle,  and  at  the  other 
end  to  a  rib  of  the  frame. 

(/)  A  round  rail  joining  the  legs  of  a  chair; 
a  round. 

(g)  A  jointed  rod  by  whose  extension  the 
carriage  bows  are  separated  and  expanded,  so 
as  to  spread  the  canopy  or  hood. 

(A)  A  jointed  and  folding  strip  of  cloth- 
covered  pasteboard  upon  which  samploi,  as  of 
book-binding9,  are  displayed. 

(2)  A  flat  board  on  which  corpses  are 
stretched  or  laid  out  previously  to  coffining. 

(3)  A  litter,  frame,  or  hand-barrow  for  carry- 
ing a  wounded,  sick,  or  dead  person  ;  also,  a 
frame  on  which  disorderly  or  violent  persons 
are  strapped  in  order  to  move  them  from  one 
place  to  another. 

" was  Insensible  for  a  short  time,  and  had  to  be 

brouRht  bat:koua*(re(cft#r  to  the  enclosure."— /'ieW, 
Se;jL  4,  I88& 

2.  Fig. :   A  statement  which  outstretches 
the  truth  ;  a  lie,  an  exaggeration. 
XL  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  tie-timber  in  a  fi-ame. 

2.  Build. :  A  brick  or  stone  whose  length  Is 
laid  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  wall. 
[Header,  II.  1,  Bond,  «.,  II.  l.  2.J 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  foot-rest  of  a  rower  at  the  bottom 
of  a  boat. 

"The  work  Ib  not  kept  on  long  enough  from  the 
MrcfcAffr." — FieUi,  March  6,  1886. 

(2)  A  cross-piece  to  keep  the  sides  of  a  boat 
distended  when  slung  tx)  get  on  board  or  over- 
board. 

Stretcher-bearer,  s. 

Mil.  (PI.):  Men  detailed  for  conveying  the 
wounded  from  the  field  to  the  nearest  Ambu- 
lance or  dressing  station. 

Stretcher-mule,  s. 

Cotton:  A  mule  adapted  to  stretch  and 
twist  fine  rovings  of  cotton,  bringing  them 
forward  another  stjige  in  respect  of  attenua- 
tion and  twisting. 

Stret9h'-mg.  pr.  par.  or  o,    [Stretch  (1),  v.] 

Stretching-course,  5. 

Mason. :  A  course  of  stones  or  bricks  laid 
with  their  longest  dimensions  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  wall.    [Bond.] 


stretohlng-f^ame,  s. 

Cotton : 

1.  A  machine  In  which  rovlnga  are  stretched 

In  the  process  of  converting  them  into  yarn. 

2.  A  long  frame  on  which  starched  muslins 
are  stretched  and  exposed  in  a  warm  roonj  to 
dry.  It  is  the  substitute  for  the  cylinder 
drying-machine,  which  is  used  upon  heavier 
classes  of  goods. 

Stretching-Iron.  «. 

Leatlier:  A  currier's  tool,  consisting  oft 
flat  piece  of  metal  or  stone  fixed  iu  a  handle 
and  used  to  scrape  th»!  surface  of  curried 
leatlier,  to  stretch  it,  reduce  inequalities,  and 
raise  the  bloom. 

Stretching-machine,  5.  A  machine 
for  stretching  textile  fabrics  so  as  to  lay  their 
warp  and  woof  yarns  in  truly  parallel  posi- 
tions. 

Btretching-piece,  a. 

Carp. :  A  strut  (q.v.). 

•  Strete,  s.    [Street.) 
Stret'-ta,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  coda  or  final  passage  taken  la 
quicker  time  thau  the  preceding  movements. 

8tret'-t6,  s.  &,  a.    [Ital.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

Music :  The  special  passage  In  a  fugue  in 
which  the  wliole  of  the  jmrts,  or  as  many  as 
possible,  take  up  the  subject,  at  as  short  an 
interval  of  time  as  possible.    [Fuoue.] 

B.  As  adjective: 

Music:  A  term  signifying  that  the  move- 
ment to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed 
in  a  quick,  concise  manner ;  opposed  to  largo. 

Strew   (ew  as  6),    *  straw,    *  strewe, 

"  Strow,  v.t.  [A.S.  streowian,  from  streaw  = 
Straw  (q.v.);  cogu.  with  Dut.  strooijen=  to 
scatter,  from  struo  =.  straw  ;  Icel.  strd ;  Sw. 
Btro;  Dan.  stroe;  Ger.  streuen  =  to  strew; 
Lat.  struo  =  to  heap  up.] 

1.  To  scatter,  to  spread  by  scattering.  (Sai 
of  things  sepiu-able  into  i>art3  or  particles.) 

"  And  rushes  shall  be  strewed  on  tlie  stair." 

Scutt:  Eire  of  St.  JohTl. 

2.  To  scatter,  cast,  or  thi-ow  loosely  about. 

"  Many  corses  .  .  . 
Of  murdred  men,  which  therelu  strowed  lay," 

Spenser:  F.  V..  I.  v.  B& 

3.  To  cover  by  scattering  or  spreading. 

••  It  was  reciconed  a  piece  of  magniflcence  iu  Thoinaa 
Becket,  tbat  hw  strewed  the  floor  o(  his  hall  with 
clean  hs.y."— Smith  :  IVealVi  of  yationt.  bk.  ill.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  To  cover  by  being  spread  or  scattered 
over. 

**  But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand. 
Where  tbousaud  sttepers  stretrd  the  strand." 

Byron:  Sifge  of  Corinth,  xJU. 

*  5.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  disseminate ;  to 
give  currency  to. 

"  I  have  strew'd  It  In  the  common  ear.** 

Shakesp. :  Afeasurtfor  J/eu^ur*.  1.  8. 

Strew'-ilag  (ew  as  6),  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  a. 
[Strew,  v.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sv^stantive : 

1.  The  act  of  scattering  or  spreading  about 
or  over. 

•2.  That  which  is  strewed  or  is  fit  to  be 
strewed. 

"  The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o*  th"  night 
Axe  strewings  flt'flt  for  gnivea." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbelint,  \v,  4^ 

*  Btrew'-ment  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  strew  ; 
-TTu-nt.]  Anytliing  strewed  or  scattered  in  de- 
coration. 

•*  But  here  she  Is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants, 
Her  maiden  strtwments."      Shakesp. :  ffanU^,  T.  L 

8tri'-a  (pi.  stri'-se),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  fillet  between  the  channels  ot 
flutes  of  columns,  pilasters,  and  the  like. 

2.  Med. :  A  large  purple  spot,  like  the  mark 
produced  by  the  stroke  of  a  wlii]),  appearing 
under  the  skin  in  certain  malignant  fevers. 

3.  Nat.  Hist. :  A  slight  superficial  furrow, 
or  a  fine,  thread-like  line  or  streak,  seen  on 
the  surface  of  a  shell,  mineral,  plant,  or  other 
object,  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique. 

4.  Min.  (PL):  The  lines  seen  to  traverse  the 
planes  of  a  crystal.  They  bear  a  definite  re- 
lation to  certain  crystal  forms  of  the  mineral 
on  which  they  occur. 


bwl,  hS^i  pout,  i6^1;  cat.  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  epst.   ph  =  t 
-eiaa.  -tlan  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion,  -j^ion  =  ihun.  -«ioua,  -Uoaa,  -sious  =  shiis.  -Wo,  nUe,  &c.  =  b$2,  dfL 
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Striate— stridulous 


•tri'-ate.  stri'-at-ed,  a.    [Lnt.  striams,  pa. 
par.  of  strio  =  to  streak  ;  strUi  =  a  streak.] 
L  Ordijutry  Language  : 

1.  Markeil  with  stria ;  marked  or  scored 
with  superficial  or  very  slender  lines;  marked 
with  fine  parallel  lines. 

2.  Having  a  thread-like  form. 

"These  effluviums  fly  by  striated  atoms  and  wiiiil- 
Ins;  ptirtitlea.  as  Dea  Cartes  conoelvei\i."~Bmvnia: 
Vulgar  Krroura.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iL 

II.  Art  :  Disposed  in  ornamental  lines, 
either  parallel  or  wavy. 

Striated-fibre,  s. 

Anat. :  The  primitive  fibres  composing  or- 
dinary mnscle.  They  have  two  sets  of  mark- 
ings ;  one  longitudinal,  the  other  transverse. 
In  general,  when  a  ttbre  is  resolved  into 
flbriUae,  the  cleavage  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
longitudinal,  though  sometimes  it  is  in  that 
of  the  transverse  fibres.  Striated  fibre  con- 
stitut^s  the  voluntary  muscles,  comprehend- 
ing those  of  locomotion,  respiration,  expres- 
sion, Ac. 

Striated-rocks,  striated-boulders, 
«.  pi 

Geol :  Kocks  or 
boulders  with 
Btriiie  along  their 
surface,  the  result 
of  the  passage 
over  them  uf 
masses  of  ice  with 
projecting  stones 
imbedded  in  the 
lower  part.  Sucli 
striated  rocks 
«xist  along  tlie 
fiides  and  at  the 
foot  of  mountain 
ranges  wherever 
glaciers  have  de-  striated-rock. 

Bcended.  They  are 

found  also  in  tlie  arctic  and  temperate  zones 
wherever  ice  bas  passed  from  the  North  dur- 
ing the  glacial  period.     [Drift.] 

Stri'-ate,  v.t.  [Striate,  a.]  To  mark  with 
strife. 

Vtri-a'-tlon,  s.  [Striate.]  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  striated  or  marked  with  striee. 
Specifically — 

'  1.  Anat.  £  Physiol.  :  The  production  of  deli- 
cate spiral,  longitudinal,  and  transverse  striie 
on  the  cell  wall,  formed  by  the  deposition 
within  it  of  several  layers,  varying  from  each 
other  in  refriictive  power,  or,  in  the  case  of 
plants,  by  the  unequal  absorption  of  water. 

2.  GeoL  :  The  production  of  striae  on  rocks, 
boulders,  &c.,  by  the  jiassage  over  them  of 
blocks  of  ice  with  stones  fixed  in  their  lower 
part.     [Stbiatei>-bocks.] 

■tri'-a-ture,  s.  [Lat.  striatura.]  Disposition 
of  stfi;e ;'  striation. 

"  Fartfl  of  tuberous  hsematltw  ihow  several  varlBtiei 
In  the  crust,  striature,  and  texttxre  o(  the  body.'  — 
Woodiourd. 

•atrich,  9.  [Lat.  s(rix=  a  acreecti-owl.]  A 
bird  of  bad  omen. 

"  The  leather-wiDRed  bat.  day's  enemy, 
The  rueful  itrich.  still  waiting  ou  the  bier. 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  II.  ill.  38. 

Btntck,  s.  [Strike,  s.\  A  handful  or  bunch 
of  hackled  and  sorted  flax,  ready  for  conver- 
sion into  slivers  by  the  drawing-machine.  A 
cwt.  of  flax  makes  from  300  to  400  stricks. 

I^ick'-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Strike.] 
*  A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 
B.  As  adjective : 
•L  Lit,  Struck,  smitten. 

••  That  shall  I  shew,  as  mre  aa  hound 
The  itrirken  deer  doth  challenge  by  the  bleeding 

wooud.'  Spinier:  P.  y..  IL  i.  9. 

n.  Fig^tTatively : 
1 1.  Advanced,  far  gone,  worn. 
*•  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  weU  ttricken  in  years."— 
Oenetis  xviil.  IL. 

•2.  Whole, entire.  (Saidofanhourasmarked 
by  the  striking  of  a  clock.) 
fitrio'-kle,  ».     [A  dimin.  ftom  ^rike  (q.v.).] 

1.  Agric.  :  An  instrument  for  whetting 
scythes;  a  ride. 

2.  Carp.  £&  Mason. :  A  pattern  or  templet. 

3.  Cloth-shearing :  A  straight-edge  fed  with 
emery  and  employed  to  grind  the  edges  of  a 
series  of  knives  arranged  spirally  on  a  cylinder. 

4.  Flax:  A  strike  or  sword  used  in  dressing 
flax. 


5.  Founding: 

(1)  A  semi-circular  piece  of  wood  used  in 
smoothing  moulds  of  loam  to  form  cores  fur 
curved  and  crooked  pipes  ;  also  fur  spreading 
upiin  tlie  cores  a  thickness  of  loam  answering 
to  the  required  tliickness  of  the  pipe. 

(2)  A  straight-edge  of  wood  with  which  to 
remove  supertluons  sand  from  a  flask  after 
ramming  up. 

6.  A  straight-edge  to  strike  grain  to  a  level 
with  the  upper  edge  of  tlie  measure  ;  a  strike. 

stric'-kler,   strick'-less,   s,     [Strickle.] 
A  strickle  or  strike,    {i'rov.) 

Strict,  a,     [Lat.  strictm,  pa.  par.  of  stringo  = 
to  draw  tiglit,  to  compress.     From  the  same 
root  come  strain,  strait,  stress,  &c.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Drawn  tight,  strained,  tight,  close. 
"  She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  ttrict  eiiihrace." 
Shakesp. :  Venua  A  AdoiiU,  87 i. 

*  2.  Tense  ;  not  lax  or  relaxed. 

"  The  fatal  noose  performed  its  offlca,  and  with  most 
ttrict  liguture  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  looe."— 
Arbuth)iot. 

3.  Exact,  accurate,  rigorous,  careful,  severe, 
stringent. 

"  This  strict  and  most  observant  watch." 

:S!uik«sp.:  Bamlet,  1. 1. 

4.  Regulated  or  acting  by  exact  rules ;  exact, 
rigorous,  severe. 

•'  Which  if  then  follow,  this  »trict  court  of  Venice 
iluht    needs  give    sentence  'gainst    the    merchant 
there."        Shakesp. :  JUerchani  of  Venlcx,  Iv.  L 

5.  Positive  or  definite  as  to  terms  ;  precise, 
stringent. 

"  Such  strict  and  severe  covenants." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  Vl^  T.  4. 

6.  Rigidly  or  exactly  interpreted  ;  limited ; 
not  lax  or  loose  ;  free  from  latitude :  as,  a 
strict  definition,  a  strict  interpretation, 

til.  But.:  Upright,  straight. 
Strict  Observance,  s. 
Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  sub- 
division of  the  Observantine  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  Order.  The  first  house  of  Strict 
Observance  appears  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  Spanish  Franciscan,  John  de  Puebla,  on  the 
Sierra  Mnrena  in  14S9.  The  fiiars  soon  be- 
came a  separate  congregation,  and  spread  to 
Itiily,  where  they  were  known  as  the  Re- 
formed, early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
estalilislied  themselves  at  Nevers  in  France  in 
1597,  and  were  there  called  Recollects.  The 
Litin  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Strict  Ob- 
servance. 

"  Certain  orders  of  friars  practlee  this  austerity, 
which  was  first  iiitr«duoi?d  among  the  Friars  Minor 
of  the  Strict  Ubseroance  hy  the  Blessed  John  of  Giiada- 
loupe,  ahoQt  the  year  \hOO."—Addi$  &  Arnold:  Vath. 
Diet.,  p.  265. 

Strict-settlement,  s. 

Law  :  A  settlement  by  which  land  is  settled 
to  tlie  parent  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to 
his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail,  trustees  being 
interposed  to  preserve  the  contingent  re- 
mainders. 

*  Strict'-l&nd,  s.     [Eng.  strict,  and  land.]     A 
narrow  piece  of  land  or  passage  ;  a  strait 

"Beyond  the  which  I  find  a  narrow  going  or  *frt>f- 
tand  from  the  point  to  Hiratcaatell  which  itaiideth 
into  Uie  st&.'—Holinshed :  Detcript.  Brit.,  ch.  xiL 

Strict'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  strict ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  strict  manner;  exactly;  with  nice 
or  rigorous  exactness  or  accuracy  :  as,  Strictly 
speaking,  he  is  wiong. 

2.  Positively,  definitively,  in  strict  terms. 

■'  The  king  hath  gtrirtlj/  charg'd  the  contrary." 

Shaketp. :  Hichard  Jli„  iv.  1. 

3.  Rigorously,  severely,  closely. 

"  Examine  thyself  stnctly  whether  thou  didst  not 
best  at  first."— Bacon. 

4.  With  strict  observance  of  laws,  rules, 
rites,  or  the  like. 

"  Many  of  them  live  bo  sfrirtli/  as  if  they  did  not 
belifve  BO  foolishly."— £p.  Taylor:  Semums,  vol.  IL, 
ser,  26 

StriCt'-neas,  s.    [Eng.  strict;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stiict ;  ex- 
actness, rigorous  accuracy ;  strict  or  precise 
observance  or  interpretation. 

"  Fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  which,  In  strict' 
fiesj  of  law  he  had  no  right,  awaited  bis  acceptance. "— 
Macnula)/ :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxlil. 

2.  Rigour,  severity,  stringency. 

"  Such  of  them  aa  cannot   be  concealed  you  will 

filcnse  to  connive  at,  thouifh.  in  the  »<ric(n*«  of  your 
udginent,  you*  canuot  pardon."  —  Z»i*d»n."  Virifil; 
.^neis,     (Ded.) 


Stiict'-nro,  $.   {h&t,  strictura,  prop,  fem.  sing, 
of  strictwits,  flit.  part,  of  stringu  =.io  draw 
tight;  Fr.  stricture ;  lta.\.  strettura.] 
L  Ordinary  Lang iiage: 
*  1.  Strictness. 

"A  man  of  ttrictare  and  firm  abstinence.* 

Situketp. :  Measure  /or  ^/euture,  i.  4. 

*2.  A  stroke,  a  glance  ;  a  sliglit  touch. 

"Passive  strirturgi,  or  signaturea  of  that  wisdom 
which  hath  uiiuJe  and  ordered  ail  things." —i^ule  ; 
Orii;.  of  .VankiitU.  p.  46. 

3.  A  touch  of  sharp  criticism;  censure, 
critical  remark. 

"But  to  what  purpose  are  these  stricture$  t  To  a 
great  nud  good  one. '  —  Knox  :  Liberal  £ducatluit 
(Concl.) 

II.  Paihol. :  A  contraction  and  induration 
of  any  duct,  so  as  to  prevent  free  passage 
tlirough  it  There  may  be  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  of  the  oesophagus,  of  the  rectum,  &c. 

Stric'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  8trictur(,e);  -ed.]  Af- 
fected with  a  stricture. 

strid'-dle,  v.i.     [Straddle,  v.)    (Scotch.) 

Stride,  stryde,  s.    [Stride,  v.] 

1.  A  step,  especially  a  long,  measured,  or 
pompous  step  ;  a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs. 

"  The  monster,  moving  onward,  came  ae  fast, 
With  horrid  strides ;  hell  treui tiled  as  lie  strode." 
Milton:  f.  L.,  il.  676. 

2.  The  space  measured  betvreen  the  legs 
wide  apart ;  the  spac«  covered  by  a  long  step ; 
hence,  a  short  distance. 

"  Betwixt  tbem  both  waa  but  a  little  ttride.* 

SpeJiser:  F.  Q..  11.  vlt  2*. 

3.  A  rapid  or  far-reaching  movement  nr 
advance. 

"  God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  beav'os 
By  strides  of  humau  wisdom." 

Cmoper :  Ta$k,  iiL  222. 

Stride,  *  stryde  (p».  t.  '^  strode,  *  strided, 
strode,  pa.  par.  "* stridde,  stridikn),  v.i.  k  t. 
[A.S.  striilan=  to  strive,  to  stride;  cf.  Low 
Ger.  striden  =  to  strive,  to  stride  ;  3treven=  to 
strive,  to  stride  ;  streve  =  a  striving,  a  stride  ; 
Dut.  strijden ;  Ger.  streiten  ;  Dan.  stride;  Icel. 
stredha ;  8w.  s(rida=  to  strive.]    [Strive.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  with  long  steps. 

■•  Wben  our  vessels  out  of  reach  be  found, 
He  strided  onward," 

Ih-yden  :  Yir^ ;  .^rieid  111.  8M. 

2.  To  stand  with  the  feet  wide  apart ;  to 
straddle. 

B,  Transitive : 

1,  To  pass  over  at  a  step  ;  to  step  over, 

"A  debtor  that  dares  not  to  stride  a  Hinlt." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeliiie.  ill.  8. 

*  2.  To  bestride  ;  to  mount  as  a  rider ;  to 
ride  on. 

*'  I  mean  to  stride  yoor  rteed." 

Shakesp.  :  Cariolaniis,  I.  9. 

Stri'-dent,  a.  [Lat.  stridens,  pr.  par.  of 
striiUo'=  to  creak.]    Creaking,  harsh,  grating. 

"A  place  that  still  echoes  with  the  strident  chords 
of  the  Italian  maestri."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  20.  IBSfi. 

stri'-dor,  *stri-dour.  s.  [Lat.  stridor^ 
from  s(rideo  —  to  creak.]  A  harsh,  creaking 
noise  or  crack. 

"  Her  screaming  cry 
And  rtrWour  of  her  winga." 

Dryden  :  Virffil ;  .ffneW  xlt.  1.2B8. 

•  str5fd-u-lan'-ti-a  (tl  as  shi),  s.  pi    [Mod. 
Lat.,  from  Lat.  stridulus  =:  creaking.] 
Entovi. :  The  Cicadidse  (q.v.). 

•strid'-u-late,  v.i.  [Striddlous.!  To  make 
a  harsh,' creaking  noise,  as  some  insects. 

strid-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Stridulate.]  The  act 
of  making  a  harsh,  creaking  noise  ;  specif., 
the  power  possessed  by  some  male  insects  of 
making  a  shrill,  gi-ating  noise  between  a 
serrated  part  of  the  body  and  a  hard  part,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  attracting  the  females;  the, 
noise  so  produced.  It  takes  place  in  various 
Orthoptera,  Hnnioptera,  and  Coleoptera.  and 
in  some  spiders  of  the  genus  Tlieridion. 
{Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  ch.  ix.,  x.) 

Strid'-u-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  stridvlatie) :  -or.] 
That  which  Btridulates  or  makes  a  harsh, 
grating  noise. 

strid'-u-la-tor-y,  a.     [Eng.  striduUU{e); 

■ory.]  'Harsh  and  creaking  ;  stridulous. 

Strid'-U-loiiS,  a.  [Lat.  stridulus,  from  stridea 
=  to  creak.]  Harsh,  creaking,  strident ;  hav- 
ing  a  thin  squeaky  voice. 

"  The  «fHrfuMiM  strain  already  described-"— ForP»»'i 
MoffaziTtf.  July.  1886.  p.  8S6. 


late.  fat.  f&re,  amidst,  wliat.  fail,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  martne;  go,  p«t, 
or*  wore,  W9II;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^M^te,  cur,  rfile.  fall ;  try,  Sj^rlan.    aa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  in  —  kw. 


striegisane— strike 
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■trle'-gis-ane.  s.  [After  Lantren-Striegia, 
Saxony,  wlieie  found  ;  suir.  -oh^  (Min.).'] 

^fin. :  A  variety  of  WavelUte  (q,.v.))  of  a 
straw-yellow  and  green  colour. 

Strife,  '  strjrf;  *  stryfe,  s.  (O.  Fr.  estfi/, 
from  Icel.  struih=i  strife,  contention  ;  O.  Kix. 
&  O.  Fries,  strid;  Dut.  strijd ;  Dan.  &  Bw. 
strid;  O.  H.  Ger.  strit ;  Ger.  streit.\ 

•1.  The  act  of  striving  or  eDdeaTOoring; 
the  act  of  doing  one's  best. 

"  With  strife  to  please  you." 

Shakatp.:  Alls  Well.v.  S. 

*  2.  Endeavour  to  excel  another ;  emula- 
tion, exertion,  or  contention  for  superiority, 
mental  or  physical, 

"  Sod  and  father  weep  with  equal  ttr^e 
Who  ehould  weep  most," 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrace,  l,79t. 

3.  Contention  in  an^er  or  discord  ;  discord, 
contest,  enmity,  quarrel. 

"Stay  your  deadly  itryfe  a  irpftce.*' 

SpentfT.-  F.  v.,  II.  v\.  83. 

*4.  Opposition,  contrariety,  contradiction, 
variance. 

"As  if  hfltween  them  twain  there  were  no  ttTife." 
Shakeip.  ■  Rape  of  Lucrece,  405. 

•  5.  That  which  is  contended  against ;  occa- 
sion of  contest. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  strife  and  dis- 
cord, see  Discord. 

•  Strife- ful,  •stry-fal,  "stry-f^U,  a. 

[Eng.   stnfe;   -/»?(0-]      Full  of  or  given  to 
strife ;  contentious. 

"StryfuU  mind  and  (liverwqualitafl." 

Spenser :  F.  q..  II.  a  1& 

Strig,  ».  [Strioa.]  The  footstalk  of  a  flower, 
leaf,  or  bud. 

"The  cones  were  seriouBly  blackened  byllc«  at  th« 
Strtg.'— Field,  Oct.  3,  1S85. 

Stri'-ga  (pl.  stri'-gje),  s.    [Lat] 

1.  Arch, :  The  fluting  of  a  column. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Little,  upright,  unequal,  stiff 
hairs,  swelled  at  their  bases. 

gtrigT-e^,  s.  pl.  [PL  of  Mod.  Lat.  striic  (q.v.).] 
OrnitJi.  :  Owls  ;  a  sub-order  of  Accipitres, 
universally  distributed ;  equivalent  to  tlie 
Strigidse  of  early  authors,  by  some  of  whom 
they  were  called  Accipitres  iwcturni.  Outer 
toe  reversible  ;  tibia  twice  as  long  as  tarsus; 
body  feathers  without  an  after-shaft  or  acces- 
sory plume  ;  plumage  soft  and  fluffy  ;  a  facial 
disk.  Now  generally  divided  into  two  fami- 
lies, Strigidie  and  Bubouidie. 

ltrig'-i-d£e,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  stris,  genit. 
strig(is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idc8.] 

Ornithology  : 

t  1.  A  family  of  Accipitres,  equivalent  to 
the  sub-order  Striges  (q.v.).  Wallace  {Geog. 
but.  Anim.,  it  350),  puts  the  genera  at  23 
and  the  species  at  180. 

2.  A  family  of  Striges  (q.v.),  distinguished 
by  having  the  inner  surface  of  the  middle 
claw  indented  with  minute  serrations,  and 
the  breastbone  without  clefts  in  its  hinder 
edge.  The  type  is  Strix  Jlannnea.  [Strix,  s.,  2.] 

strif-as.    [Lat.1 

1.  Classic  Antiq. 
baths  for  scrap- 
ingofl'thesweaf, 
but  more  speci- 
fically useful  in 
exciting  tlie  ac- 
tion of  the  skin 
and  tissues  be- 
neath. The  three 
examples  to  the 
left  in  the  illus- 
tration are  Ro- 
man ;  the  otlier 
is  from  a  statue 
of  an  athlete 
using  the  stri- 
gil,  by  Lysip-  strioils. 
pus,  a   cast   of 

which  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Moaeum. 

2,  A  flesh-brush. 

8tri|r'-il'6se«  a.    [Dimin.  of  alrigose.] 
Bot. :  Set  with  small,  slender  strigae. 

■trig'-ine,  a.  [Lat.  strix,  genit.  strigi3  —  &n 
owl  ;  Eng.  suCt.  -ine.] 

Omith. :  Owl-like  ;  specif.,  applied  to  owls 
resembling  Strix  stridula,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  whir-h  Aluco  jtammeus  is  the 
type,  which  are  called  the  Alucine  section. 


An  instrument  used  in 


*  Strig'- meat*  ».  [Lat.  atrigmentitmy  from 
strictiiSy  pa.  par.  of  stringo  =  to  draw  tight,  to 
scjape.)  Scmping ;  that  which  is  scraped 
off;  excrcmeut. 

"  Many  be.ildaa  tht<  itriffrrumti  and  sudoroun  adhe- 
ftloiia  from  lueu'ft  hauiU."— flromii;  .*  Vxilgar  Errour$, 
l.k.  il.,  ch.  V. 

strig-o-9eph'-a-lus,  s.  [Strinoocephalus.J 

strig'-ops,  s.    [Strinoops.] 

Stri'-gose,  stri'-gous,  a.    [Lat.  strigos^  = 
lean,  lank,  thin,  meagre.] 
Lot.  (Of  a  surface):  Covered  with  strigffl. 

Stri'-go-vite,  $.  [After  Lat.  Strigovia  = 
Striegau,  Silesia,  where  found  ;  autf.  -ite 
(il/i?i.).] 

Min.  :  A  dark-green  coating  of  minute 
crystals  on  various  minerals  in  the  granite  of 
Striegau,  Silesia.  Hardness,  1  "0 ;  sp.  gr. 
3"li4.  Compos. :  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, proto-  and  sesquioxides  of  iron. 

strike  (pa.  t.  *strak,  *strek,  *  stroak,  *strok, 
"stroke,  *  strook,  *"  strooke,  struck,  pa.  par. 
*  stricken,  *  striken,  *  strook,  *  strooke,  struck), 
v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  strican=.  to  go,  to  proceed 
dm.  t.  strdc,  pa.  lar.  sir  ice  ii) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
strijken  =  to  smooth,  rub,  spread,  strike  ;  Ger. 
streichen  (p^.  t.  strich,  pa.  ]iar.  gestrichen)  —  to 
stroke,  rub,  smooth,  spread,  strike ;  leel. 
strjuka  (pa.  t.  straxik,  pa.  par.  stroki7in)  =  to 
rub,  to  wijie,  to  strike  ;  Sw, stryka=to stroke, 
wipe,  strike,  rove  ;  Dan.  stryge  —  the  same.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  go,  to  move,  to  run,  to  advance. 

"A  moos  .  .  . 
filtroka  forth  sternly,"     Piert  Plowman,  Prol.  1B8. 

•  2.  To  fall. 

".^reHntoaatndy."       Winiam  of  Pa^erne.  4.038. 

3.  To  pass  quickly  ;  to  dart,  to  penetrate. 

"  Till  a  dart  striha  through  hia  liver."— Proverbs  vU.  28. 

4.  To  hit,  to  touch,  to  glance,  to  graze. 

"Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyre : 
binder  light  from  ttriking  on  It,  aud  lt«  colours  vamsh.' 
—Locke. 

5.  To  make  a  quick  blow  or  thrust ;  to  hit. 

"Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

Pope :  Satiret,  Prol.  203. 

6.  To  nse  one's  weapons  ;  to  flght ;  to  be 
active  in  fighting  or  on  any  occasion  of  em- 
ploying force. 

"StHke,  fellows,  ttrikg." 

Shaketp. :  Troilua  &  Cretnda,  v.  8. 

7.  To  hit,  to  collide,  to  dash,  to  clash:  as. 
The  hammer  sfri/jcs  against  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

8.  To  run,  dash,  or  be  driven  upon  the 
shore,  a  rock,  or  a  bank  ;  to  be  stranded. 

"After  the  vessel  strtick  ho  saw  water  rushing  Into 
the  engine-room." — Daily  Telegraph,  Mays,  1887. 

9-  To  sound  by  percussion,  with  or  as  with 
blows  :  as,  A  clock  strikes, 

10.  To  cause  something  to  give  out  a  sound 
by  percussion. 

*'  She  ttrikm  npon  the  l»ell." 

Sfiakesp. :  Macbeth.  U.  1. 

•  11.  To  give  out  a  sound,  as  of  music ;  to 
begin  to  play  ;  to  strike  up. 

**  Let  otir  drums  itrike." 

Shakesp. :  Timon'of  Athens,  v.  4. 

12.  To  lower  a  sail,  flag,  or  colours,  in  token 
of  respect,  or  of  surrender  to  an  enemy ; 
hence,  to  surrender,  to  yield. 

13.  To  quit  work  in  order  to  compel  an  in- 
crease or  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages,  or 
to  secure  shorter  hours  of  working,  or  other 
like  cause. 

"  Abont  1.000  hands  struck  at  two  of  the  principal 
KorkflL"— It'eeAip  Echo.  Sept  6,  1885. 

U.  To  take  root ;  to  grow,  as  a  slip  of  a 
plant.     [B.  22.] 

"  Tha  young  tops  strike  freely  If  they  are  taken  off 
abont  three  inches  long  and  inserted  singly  iu  some 
■andy  Boil  in  small  pots.  — fteW,  March  12.  1887. 

15.  To  take  a  course  or  line  ;  to  turn  or 
break  oflf. 

"  Hounds  striking  to  the  Tight.' —Field,  March  13, 

1887. 

•  16.  To  blast  or  destroy  life. 

"  Then  no  planets  strike."      Shaketp. :  Banket.  L  L 

•  17.  To  steal  money.    (Slang.) 

"The  cTitting  a  pocket  or  picking  a  parse  Is  called 
striki'iff."— Greene :  Art  qf  Conej/cafching. 

18.  To  row,  from  the  oar  striking  the  water. 

"  This  rat©  of  striking  wu  kept  up  for  the  first 
mli9."— Field.  Marcli  S,  1867. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  touch  or  hit  with  some  force,  either 
with  tile  hand  or  with  some  instrument ;  to 
smite ;   to  give  a  blow  to,  with  the  hand  or 


with  an  instrument  either  held  in  the  hand  or 
propelled  in  some  way. 

"  I  have  ever  knuwn  the*  a  cowanl.  and  therefor* 
durst  never  strike  lhae."—Beaum.  *  Fl9t. :  King  i  No 
King.  1.  1. 

2.  To  give,  inflict,  or  deal. 

"Who  wuuld  bo  free.  tliemaclve.s  must  strike  Vbm 
blow."*  Ityr-'n  :  ChUde  Uarold.  11.  7«. 

3.  To  dash,  to  hit.  to  knock.  (Witli  the 
instrument  as  object.) 

•■  He  struck  his  Imud  upon  bin  breast.*' 

Shtikesp. :  Rape  qf  Lucrae*,  t.NL 

4.  To  produce  by  a  blow  or  blows. 

*'  From  the  Dauphtu'a  cn-st  thy  sword  struck  lire." 
.Shaketp. :  I  Henry  VI..  v.  6, 

5.  To  cause  to  ignite  by  friction  :  as,  To 
strike  a  match. 

6.  To  stamp  with  a  stroke;  to  impress; 
hence,  to  mint,  to  coin. 

"  Som^  very  rare  coins,  struck  of  a  pound  weight,  of 
gold  ftiKi  silver,  Conatautlus  sent  to  Cliilpenck,"— 
ArbiUhiiot  *  Oh  Coins. 

7.  To  impress,  to  stamp. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  Idea^ 
even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest."— Aoct* 

8.  To  throw,  to  daali.    (Exodus  xii.  7.) 

9.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  pene- 
trate :  as,  A  tree  s(rifcc*  its  root  into  the  ground. 

10.  To  cause  to  sound  by  beating  ;  to  begin 
to  beat,  as  a  drum.    {IT  16.  (1)  b.\ 

11.  To  notify  by  sound. 

"  It  struck  nine  as  we  were  coming  up  the  street." 
—E.  J.  IVorboise :  Sisfie.  ch.  xx. 

*  12.  To  sound  ;  to  begin  to  sing  or  play. 

"  strike  a  free  march  to  Troy," 

Shakesp.  :  Truilus  *  Crestida,  V.  10, 

13.  To  light  upon  ;  to  hit  or  pitch  upon  ;  to 
fall  in  with. 

•'  We  strike  A  trail,  two  or  three  days  ojd.  of  some 
former  hunters."— BHJ-roM^A* .-  Pepactan,  p.  2ai. 

*  14.  To  touch  lightly  ;  to  stroke ;  to  pasa 
lightly. 

*'  strike  hU  hand  over  the  place."— 2  Kings  v,  IL. 

15.  To  prostrate,  to  blast,  to  confoimd,  as 
by  some  superhuman  power,  or  by  the  In- 
fluence of  the  planets. 

"  struck  Corloli  like  a  planet" 

Shuk''Sp.  :  CortolanuM.  11.  S. 

*  16.  To  afflict,  to  punish,  to  chastise,  to 
smite. 

"  To  puoiah  the  ]nat  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike  prince* 
for  equity." — Proverbs  xvii,  a>>. 

17.  To  affect  in  a  particular  manner  by  a 
sudden  impression  or  impulse. 

*'  This  parting  strikes  i>oor  Iovcm  damb," 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IL  %, 

18.  To  impress  strongly;  to  affect  sensibly 
with  strong  emotion. 

"  I  am  jfrucA:  with  sorrow." 

S-hakesp.:  CoriolanuM,  v.  «. 

19.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action  ;  to  effecfe 
or  cause  at  once. 

"  Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  eaemlaa." 

Sh,ikesp.  :  I  ffenry  VI.,  IL  & 

20.  To  occur  to  ;  to  ai»pear  In  a  certain  light : 
as,  That  did  not  strike  me. 

21.  To  make  and  ratify.    [Lat.  fce^us  ferirt.) 

"  I  come  to  offer  peace  :  to  reconcile 
Ptist  enmities  ;  to  strike  perpetual  leagues 
With  Vanoc."  A.  Philips:  Briton. 

22.  To  propagate  by  slips  or  cuttiugs  ;  to 
insert  cuttings  in  the  soil.    [A.  14.] 

"  The  way  to  strike  them  is  to  take  off  the  points  of 
any  of  the  youug  shoots,  and  after  trimming  them  la 
the  ordinary  way,  they  should  he  Inserted  In  sandy 
BoiV— Field,  Oct.  8,  1885. 

23.  To  level,  as  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or 
the  like,  by  scraping  off  with  a  straight  in- 
stmment  all  that  is  above  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  grain,  &;c.>  is  con- 
tained.     [StRUCK-MEA3UR£.] 

24.  To  lower,  as  the  yards  of  a  vessel ;  to 
let  down,  as  a  sail  or  flag,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission or  surrender. 

25.  To  take  down  ;  to  lower  and  pack  up : 
as,  To  strike  tents. 

*  26.  To  take  forcibly  or  fraudulently. 
(Goodrich.) 

27-  To  lade  into  a  cooler,  as  the  cane-Juioe 
in  sugar-making. 

*  28.  To  tap,  as  a  cask,  &c.  • 

"  strike  the  vessels,  ho. 
Here's  to  Cfieaar." 

Shake^.  :   J  ntony  i  Cleopatra,  11.  T. 

IT  For  the  dilTereiice  between  to  strike  AH^ 
to  beat,  see  Bbat. 

1[  1.  To  strike  a  balance: 

Book-keep,  :  To  bring  out  the  amount  due  on 
one  or  other  of  the  sides  of  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account ;  hence,  in  general,  to  ascer- 
tain on  which  side  the  preponderance  lies. 


bSU,  b6^;  p6iit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  cliorus.  ytitn,  bengb;  go,  gem;  tMzi,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -Ing. 
-ciam  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -f  Ion.  -^glon  =  zbiuL   -clous,  -tions,  -siooB  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &&  =  l>9l,  d^L 
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2.  To  strike  a  centre  (or  centring) : 

Arch. :  To  remove  the  centre  or  centring 
from  an  arch. 

3.  To  strike  u  jury  : 

Law:  To  constitute  a  special  jury  ordered 
by  a  court,  by  eacli  party  striliing  out  a  certain 
nunilier  of  names  from  a  prepared  list  of 
jurors,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  number  re- 
quired by  law. 

4.  To  strike  a  rate :  To  assess  and  seal  a  rate 
formally. 

•■  Both  bodies  bad  ttruek  rateir—DaUv  Telegraph. 
Jan.  30, 18«& 
6.  To  strike  at :  To  make  or  aim  a  blow  at ; 
to  make  an  attack  on  ;  to  attack. 

"  A  puny  BUbJect  striJcei 
At  thy  great  glory."     Shakesp. .-  Richard  II.,  Iv.  2. 

6.  To  strike  dovin :  To  prostrate  by  a  blow 
or  blows  :  to  fell. 

7.  To  strike  home :  To  give  an  effective  blow. 

8.  To  strike  in  : 

•  (1)  To  go  in  suddenly  ;  to  disappear  from 
the  surface,  with  internal  consequences,  as  an 
eruption  on  the  skin. 

(•2)  To  interrupt,  to  interpose; 

*  9.  To  stnke  into  : 

(1)  To  break  forth  or  out  into ;  to  be  put 
Into  any  state  by  some  sudden  act  or  motion. 

"It  ((jnicfc  on  a  sudden  into  8ucb  reputation,  that  it 
Bcorua  any  longer  to  scullt.  but  owns  itselt  publickly." 
—Government  of  the  Tongiie. 

(2)  To  tnrn  into  quickly  and  abruptly  ;  to 
l)etake  one's  self  quickly  into. 

10.  To  strike  in  with:  To  conform  to;  to 
«nit  itself  to  ;  to  agree  with  at  once. 

"  He  immediately  ttruck  in  with  t^iera  :  but  de- 
scilbed  this  march  to  the  temple  with  so  much 
honour,  that  he  shivered  ©very  loint."—Addi3on : 
Freeholder. 

11.  To  Strike  off : 

(1)  To  knock  off  or  separate  by  s  blow  or 
ftny  sudden  action. 

(2)  To  erase,  to  strike  out. 

"The  Czar's  ukase  striking  Prince  Alexander  of  tbe 
KUBsiau  army  liaL"— Oai/i/  Telegraph,  Nov.  9,  ia*5. 

(3)  To  erase  or  deduct  from  an  account :  as, 
He  struck  off  ten  shillings. 

(4)  To  impress,  to  print :  as,  A  thousand 
copies  were  struck  off'. 

12.  To  Strike  off  the  rolls,  to  strike  one's  namt: 
off  the  rolls:  To'ei-ase  the  name  of  from  a  list 
or  roll  ;  specif.,  of  a  solicitor  or  an  attorney, 
to  strike  his  name  off  the  list  of  persons 
qualilied  to  practise.  This  may  be  done  at 
his  own  request,  but  it  is  the  invariable  penalty 
in  cases  of  gross  professional  misconduct. 

"  There  had  been  no  misconduct  shown  of  a  character 
to  Justify  itrtking  the  man's  name  off  the  roHi."—Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  Aug.  8.  18S4. 

13.  To  Strike  oil :  (Oil,  s.,  H). 

14.  To  strike  out : 

(1)  To  priiduee  by  striking  or  collision ;  as, 
To  strike  out  tire  with  a  steel. 

(2)  To  blot  out,  to  erase,  to  efface. 

(3)  To  plan  or  excogitate  by  a  quick  effort ; 
to  hit  upon,  to  invent,  to  devise,  to  contrive  ; 
8s,  "To  strike  out  a  new  line. 

(4)  In  boxing,  to  deliver  s  blow  straight 
from  the  shoulder. 

(6)  To  direct  one's  course  in  swimming :  as, 
He  struck  out  for  land. 
(6)  To  wander ;  to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

"When  a  great  man  Biriket  out  into  a  sudden 
Irregularity,  he  needs  not  question  the  respect  of  a 
retinue." — Collier. 

15.  To  strike  soundings  : 

Naut. :  To  ascertain  the  depth  of  water 
with  the  hand-lead,  die. 

16.  To  strike  up : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  drive  up  with  a  blow. 

(6)  To  begin  to  play  or  sing. 
"strike  up  the  drum."     shukesp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  T.  9. 

(c)  To  enter  into,  to  contract. 
"He  is  distressed  at  the  notion  of  Fanny  having 
itntcit  uv  an  acquniutAnce  with  her  next-door  neigh, 
hours."— 0(i»/if  Telegraph,  Dec.  19.  1885. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  begin  to  play  or  sing. 
{Shukesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4.) 

17.  To  strike  work  :  To  lerve  off  work,  espe- 
cially in  order  to  compel  an  increase  or  to 
prevent  a  reduction  of  wages,  &c.     [A.  13.] 

"  The  colliers  .  .  .  have  struck  vnrk  against  a  pro- 
IKised  reduction  in  wages."—  tVeekl;/  Echo,  Sept.  5. 1885. 

•  18.  To  strike  hands:  To  shake  hands. 

•  19.  Strike  me  luck,  Strike  me  lucky :   An 


expression  formerly  used  by  the  lower  orders 
wlioii  striking  a  bargain,  and  alluding  to  tlie 
custom  of  striking  hands  on  ratification  of 
tlie  liargain,  when  the  buyer  left  in  the  hand 
of  the  seller  an  earnest  penny.  (Now  only 
used  as  a  slang  oath  or  ejaculation.) 

"  Come  strike  me  luck  with  earnest   and    draw  the 
writings."       Beaum.  i  FM. :  Scornful  Lady,  U. 

Strike,  s.     [Strike,  ti.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  instrument,  consisting  of  a  strip  of 
wood  or  metal,  with  a  straight  edge,  used  in 
levelling  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the  like, 
by  scraiiing  off  what  is  above  the  level  of  the 
measure;  hence  the  term  struck  measure  as 
distinguished  from  heaped  measure. 

•  2.  A  bushel ;  four  pecks. 

3.  A  measure  of  four  bushels,  or  half  a 
quarter.     (English.) 

4.  A  number  (twenty-five)  of  eels:  ten 
strikes  make  a  bind.     ( English.) 

5.  An  iron  pale  or  standard  in  a  gate  oi 
fence. 

6.  The  act  of  workmen,  in  any  trade  or 
branch  of  industry,  when  they  leave  their 
work  with  the  object  of  compelling  the  masters 
to  concede  certain  demands  made  by  them,  as 
an  advance  of  wages,  the  withdrawal  of  a 
notice  of  reduction  of  wages,  a  shortening  of 
tlie  hours  of  work,  the  withdrawal  of  any  ob- 
noxious rule  or  regulation,  or  the  like. 

SI  Strikes  have  become  of  increasing  fre- 
quency and  extent  during  recent  years,  as 
workmen  have  become  more  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, and  are  often  attended  with  a  violence 
that  renders  military  interposition  necessary. 
Of  stiikes  of  this  cliaracter  the  first  of  great 
importance  was  the  railroad  strike  of  1877, 
during  which  immense  damage  was  done  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere.  The 
deiuession  of  business  in  1894  was  signalized 
by  two  strikes  of  great  dimensions,  one  by  the 
coal-miners  for  an  advanee  of  wages,  and  one 
of  a  different  character  by  railroad  employes. 
The  great  strike  of  the  Philadelphia  street- 
railway  employes  in  December,  1895,  althougli 
warmly  supported  by  tlie  public  and  amicably 
adjusted  in  January.  1896,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  volunteer  committee  made  up  of 
prominent  citizens,  did  not  result  in  any 
apparent  benefit  to  the  strikei-s. 

*  7.  Ftill  measure ;  hence,  excellence  of 
qnality.    (Temple.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Brick-making :  A  small  piece  of  wood 
used  to  remove  the  superfluous  clay  from  the 
mould. 

2.  Flax:  A  handful  of  flax  that  may  be 
struck  at  once. 

3.  Founding : 

(1)  A  hook  in  a  foundry  to  hoist  the  metal. 

(2)  A  paddle  or  straight-edge.     [Strickle.] 

4.  Base-ball:  Neglect  to  strike  at,  or  failure 
to  hit  a  good  ball  on  the  part  of  the  batsman 
or  striker. 

5.  Metal-work. :  A  puddler's  stirrer ;  a  rabble. 

6.  Mining: 
(1)  The    prolongation   or  extension    of    a 

stratum  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
dip.  The  strike  is  also  called  the  line  of 
bearing.  If  a  .stratum  dip  to  tlie  north,  the 
strike  is  east  and  west. 

"The  true  strike  of  the  reef  being  from  N.  «•  W.  to 
8.  40"  E.'—Standard,  March  1,  lfl86. 

(•2)  The  place  where  the  vein  crops  out. 

7.  Sugar :  The  quantity  of  syrup,  the  con- 
tents of  the  last-pan.  emptied  at  once  into 
the  coolers. 

^  (1)  By  the  strike :  By  measure  not  heaped 
up;  having  what  is  above  the  level  of  the 
measure  scraped  off. 

•  (2)  Strike-of-day  :  Break  or  dawn  of  day. 

(3)  Strike-or-silent : 
Horol. :  A  piece  in  a  clock  which  sets  the 

striking  parts  in  or  out  of  action. 

(4)  To  make  a  strike:  To  make  an  effort, 
especially  a  successful  one.     ( Colloq.) 

Btrike-a-Ught,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  flint  implement  resembling  a 
scraper  in  form,  but  of  much  smaller  size, 
often  found  in  burial  places.  Evans  (Ancient 
Stone  Implements,  p.  '283)  believes  tliat  they 
were  used  "  for  scraping  iron  pyrites,  and  not 
improbably,  in  later  days,  even  iron  or  steel, 
for  procuring  Are." 


Strike-block,  s. 

Carp. :  A  plane,  shorter  than  a  jointer  used 
for  shooting  a  short  joint. 

Strike-hand,  s.  A  hand,  i.e.,  a  work- 
man, on  strike. 

"The  strike-hands,  however,  are  on  the  alert'— 
Dally  Telegraph,  Nov.  19,  I88&. 

Strike-pay,  s.  Pay  gi-auted  to  a  workman 
on  strike  by  the  trade-union  of  which  be  is  • 
member. 

Strik'-er,  ».    [Eng.  strik(e),  V  ;  -er.j 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  One  who  strikes ;  one  who  uses  foroa 
(formerly  applied  especially  to  a  robber) ;  • 
blacksmith's  assistant. 

"  Whilst  th'  Immoderate  stroke's  miscarrylug  toro« 
Had  almost  home  the  striker  from  his  horse. ' 

Cowley :  VavideU,  It. 

*  2.  One  given  to  quarrelling  or  blows  ;  ft 
quarrelsome  person.    (1  Timothy,  iii.  3.) 

3.  A  harpoon,  also  a  harpooner. 

"  Wbere-ever  we  come  to  an  anchor,  we  always  send 
out  our  strikers,  and  put  our  hooks  and  lines  over- 
board, to  try  for  ftsh."~Z)a>np»rr  .■  Voyages  (an.  16841. 

*  4.  A  wencher. 

5.  A  workman  who  is  on  strike. 

"  When  the  train  arrived  with  the  men  to  supply 
tbe  place  of  the  strikers  it  was  found  that  a  lain 
crowd  had  aasenibled  outside  the  station."— />aU|r 
Chronicle.  Dec.  18,  I8S5. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Forging: 

(1)  A  species  of  steam-hammer,  striking  In  ■ 
manner  similar  to  the  trip-ham-mer,  but  oper- 
ated directly  from  the  engine,  the  cam-wheel 
being  dispensed  with.  It  may  be  adjusted  to 
strike  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  or  at 
any  angle. 

(2)  A  hardened  mould,  or  former,  upon  which 
a  softened  steel  block  is  sti'uck,  to  receive  a 
concave  impression  from  the  striker.  Swages 
are  made  in  this  way,  the  two  portions  re- 
ceiving their  grooves  from  a  striker  between 
them.    [Swage,  s.) 

2.  Games:  The  player  whose  ttirn  it  Is  to 
strike  the  ball  in  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  base- 
ball, golf,  billiards,  &c.  In  lawn-tennis  the 
player  who  first  delivers  the  ball  is  called  the 
server  or  striker-in,  the  other  the  striker-out. 

[Striker,  s.,  II.  2.] 
(Striker,  s.,  II.  2.] 

Strik'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Strike,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Affecting  with  strong  emotions 
auriuising,  forcible,  expressive,  very  notice- 
able. 

"  The  flowers  of  the  normal  form  are  golden  yellow, 
while  those  of  the  variety  are  pale  sulphur,  and  not 
nearly  so  striking."— Field.  Fetx  IT,  1887 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  strikes. 

2.  The  propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings  ot 
slips. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  removal  of  a  centre  tipon 
which  an  arch  has  been  built.  It  is  done  by 
striking  the  wedges  on  wliich  the  ribs  rest. 

2.  Join. :  Running  a  moulding  with  a 
moulding-plane. 

striking  -  distance,  «.  The  distance 
through  wliich  a  given  effort  or  instrumen- 
tality will  be  effective. 

strlking-knlfe,  ».  A  triangular  steel 
knife  for  smoothing  liides. 

Striking-machine,  s. 

1.  Leather:  A  knife  for  scraping  hides. 

2.  Metal :  A  machine  for  stamping  metall. 
Striking-plate,  s. 

Carp. :  Tlie  device  by  which  the  wooden 
centring  of  an  arch  is  lowered  when  the  aroll 
is  completed. 

strlklng-reed,  s. 

Music  :  A  percussion  reed  in  harmoniums. 

striking  -  up  press,  s.  A  press  for 
striking  up  or  raising  slieet-motal  in  making 
dishes,  pots,  pans,  cups,  &c. 

Striklng-ivatch,  s.  A  watch  which  in- 
dicates tbe  time  of  day  by  striking,  either 
automatically  or  in  response  to  the  pushing 
in  of  a  knob. 


strlker-ln,  s. 
striker-oat,  s. 


fate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  l&a  father:   ■we,  -wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there:  pine,  pit. 
or,  wore,  w«u;  work,  who.  son;  mut«,  ciib,  ciire,  Tjnite,  cur.  rule.  fiiU;  try.  Simian,    te, 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
te  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <iu  =  Itw. 


strikiBgly— stringwood 
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StriJs'-ing-lSr,  adv.  [Eiig.  striking;  -ly.)  In 
.1  striking;  tnaimer  or  decree  ;  so  as  to  affect  or 
surprise  ;  surprisingly,  forcibly,  strongly,  im- 
pressively. 

"The  superiority  of  the  ()te8eDt  age  . .  .  \a  irtHkitigll/ 
conspicuous,"  —  Knox :   l^'^n(er  Eoeningt,  ev.  rOu 

etrik'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  striking;  -ness.) 
The  quality  oi  state  of  being  striking ;  im- 
pressive ness, 

strik-le,  «.    [Strickle.] 

string.  *  streng,  *  stringe,  ■  strong,  s. 

tA.S.  strcnge  (from  its  being  strongly  or  tightly 
twisted),  from  ^(ra^*?  =  strong  (q.v.);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  streng,  from  siroi?  =  strong  ;  Icel. 
$trengr;  Dan.  strceng;  Sw.  Strang  ;  Ger.  Strang ; 
Gr.  ffTpoYvoATj  {stranggaM)  ~  a  lialter,  from 
arpayyos  (^stranggos)  ^  hard  twisted.J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  rope,  line,  twine,  or  cord  :  a  strip 
of  loafher,  or  other  like  substance,  for  tieing 
or  fastening  things. 

"  I'll  knit  it  up  to  silken  atrings." 

Shakeip.  :  Tioo  (Jeutlemen  of  Verona,  IL  7. 

2.  A  piece  of  thread,  or  the  like,  upon 
which  anything  is  strung  or  filed  ;  hence,  a 
6et  of  things  strung  or  filed  on  a  line. 

"I  have  caught  two  oi  these  dnrk  undermluiDg  ver- 
min, aud  iuteiid  to  make  a,g/riiit/  of  tlieuj,  in  order  to 
bang  them." — Adduon  :  Spectator. 

3.  A  succession  of  things  following  in  a  line. 

"  Stringi  of  camels  were  perpetually  triiveralng  the 
■ftudy  track,"— fiai/y  Telegraph.  Jan.  16,  1866. 

4.  Hence,  a  series  of  things  connected  or 
following  in  succession  ;  any  concatenation  of 
things  :  as,  a  string  of  arguments. 

5.  A  strip  of  leather  or  the  like  by  which 
tliL-  covers  of  a  book  are  held  together. 

6.  The  chord  of  a  musical  instrument,  as  of 
a  harp,  a  violin,  a  pianoforte.     [II.  4.] 

•*  Among  the  9tring$  his  fingers  range." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  19, 

7.  Hence,  in  the  plural,  tlie  stringed  instru- 
ments of  an  orchestra,  as  distinguislied  from 
the  brass  aud  wind  instruments. 

"With  the  orchestra  little  fault  could  be  found 
beyond  the  weakness  of  the  strings."— Daiiy  Telegraph, 
U&rcb  14.  1S87. 

8.  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow. 

•*  When  twanged  an  arrow  from  Love's  mystic  string.'* 
Coleridge:  In  the  manner  qf  Spenser. 

*  9.  A  riband. 

*  Round  Ormond's  knee  tbon  tie'st  the  mystic  string. 
That  makes  the  knight  companion  to  the  king." 

Prior:  Carmen  Seculare,  xlx. 

10.  A  fibre,  as  of  a  plant. 

"  In  pulling  broom  up,  the  least  strings  left  behind 
will  grow." — JHortimer:  Husbandry. 

•  11.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal. 

"The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed  and  he  spake 
plaiu." — Hark  vii.  36. 

12.  A  resource,  a  resort.  (Only  used  in  the 
phrase,  a  second  string  =  a  second  horse 
entered  for  a  race.)    [II  '2] 

'■  In  three  instances  the  second  string,  according  to 
the  market,  was  successful." — Daily  Telegraph,  Dec. 

21,  1885. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  string-course  (q.v,). 

2.  Billiards : 

*(1)  The  number  of  points  made  in  a  game. 
(2)  The  act  of  stringing  for  lead.     [String, 
v.,  B.] 

3.  Mining:  A  small  vein  of  ore,  diverging 
from  the  main  vein  and  passing  off  into  the 
rock.  Still  smaller  veins  are  called  threads. 
A  string  is  often  worth  following  to  great  dis- 
tances from  the  vein  from  which  it  diverges. 
Miners  view  strings  as  feeders  of  such  a  vein, 
and  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  its  productiveness 
is  proportioned  to  their  number. 

4.  Miisic :  Prepared  wire  or  catgut,  plain  or 
covered,  used  for  musical  instruments.  Strings 
of  steel  or  brass  wire  are  used  for  all  instru- 
ments which  are  struck  with  hammers  or 
plectra,  as  dulcimers,  zithers,  mandolines, 
and  pianofortes,  and  strings  of  catgut  for  in- 
struments played  with  the  unprotected  fin- 
gers, or  with  a  bow,  as  guitars,  harps,  violins, 
violas,  violoncellos,  and  double-basses.  Violin 
strings  are  made  of  catgut,  each  string  being 
of  a  different  thickness,  according  to  the  tone 
and  tension  required,  the  fourth  string  being 
covered  with  a  fine  wire,  either  of  silver  or 
white  metal;  hence  it  is  called  the  silver 
8tp  ing.  The  covered  strings  on  the  guitar  are 
uiHin  a  basis  of  silk  instead  of  catgut,  aud  the 
double  bass  strings  are  of  thick  gut  uncovered  ; 
tlie  two  lowest  strings  on  the  violoncello  are 
silver  strings. 


5.  Shipwright.  :  The  uppermost  row  of 
planks  inasliip's  ceiling,  or  that  between  the 
upper  edge  of  the  upper  deck-ports  and  the 
gunwale. 

1[  (1)  To  harp  upon  one  string :  To  talk  inces- 
santly upon  one  subject  or  thing.    (CoHoq.) 

(2)  To  have  two  strings  to  one's  bore :  To  have 
two  expedients  or  resources  for  attaining  some 
object ;  to  have  two  objects  in  view. 

String-band,  s.  A  band  of  musicians 
playing  only  or  mainly  on  stringed  instru- 
ments ;  that  portion  of  the  orchestra  which 
consists  of  stringed  instruments,  as  opposed 
to  the  wood  aud  brass  bauds  respectively* 

String-beans,  s.pl.  French  beans,  from 
the  string-like  fibre,  stripped  from  them  in 
preparing  llieni  for  the  table. 

*  String-block,  s. 

Music:  A  block  in  the  wooden-ftame  piano- 
forte into  which  were  driven  tlie  atuda  ujton 
which  the  strings  were  looped. 

String-board,  s. 

Carp.  :  One  of  the  slanting  pieces  of  stairs 
into  which  the  steps  are  notched. 

String-course,  s. 

Arch. :  A  course  of  brick  or  stone  projecting 
slightly  from  the  face  of  the  wall  and  forming 
a  horizontal  line.  It  may  be  flat,  moulded, 
or  enriched. 

String-gauge,  «. 

Music :  A  small  instrument  for  measuring 
the  thickness  of  strings  for  violins,  guitars, 
&c.,  consisting  of  a  disc  or  an  oblong  piece  of 
metal,  with  a  graduated  slit  and  engraved 
table. 

String-organ,  s. 

Mitsic :  A  musical  instrument,  the  sounds 
of  which  are  produced  by  the  association  of  a 
free  reed  and  wire  string. 

String-piece,  s. 

Carpentry : 

(1)  A  horizontal  connecting-strip  or  plank 
of  a  frame. 

(2)  The  timber  beneath  a  staircase  which 
forms  the  soffit  or  ceiling. 

(3)  A  timber  in  a  Soor  framing. 

String-plate,  s- 

Muiic:  An  iron  bar  in  a  pianoforte  frame 
into  which  are  inserted  the  studs  to  which 
the  strings  are  secured. 

Strirg,  v.t.  &  i.    [String,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  string  or  strings ;  to 
furnish  witli  nerves. 


*•  Orphei 


1*  lute  was  strung  with  poeta*  sinewB.' 
Shakeip. :  Two  Oentlemen,  111,  3. 


*  2.  To  tune  the  strings  of,  as  of  a  stringed 
instrument. 

"  Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  haa  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. ' 
A  dditon, 

3.  To  put  on  a  string. 

"  As  these  stars  were  but  so  man;  beads 
Strung  on  one  string." 

Donne :  Progress  of  the  SouL 

*4.  To  make  tense  ;  to  impart  vigourto  ;  to 
tone. 
"  By  cbiiee  our  long-liv'd  brothers  eam'd  their  food  ; 
Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood." 

Dryden:  Epistle  to  John  Dryden,  88. 

5.  To  deprive  of  strings  or  fibres :  as,  To 
string  beans. 

6.  To  tie  up  or  hang  by  a  string. 

"Give  the  doga  their  portion  of  liver  and  llt^bta, 
and  string  up  the  carcases,  "—/'ield,  Sept.  25,  1836. 

t  7.  To  bind  with  string. 

8.  To  excite  or  deceive  by  false  or  exaggerated 
statements.     {Slaag.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

Billiards:  To  determine  who  shall  lead  off, 
each  player  striking  his  ball  so  that  it  shall 
hit  the  top  cushion  and  come  back  towards 
balk  ;  he  whose  l>aU  stops  nearest  the  balk- 
line  being  entitled  to  choice  of  playing  first. 

Stringed,  a.    [Eng.  string;  -ed.] 
1.  Having  strings. 

"  We  ffii  singiiii-Bonga  totfae  (frirl^^d  Instruments." 
—Isaiah  xvlii,  20(1551). 

•2.  Produced  by  or  on  strings. 

"Divinely  wari>Ied  voice 
Answering  the  afrimjrU  miise. 
Ab  all  their  c^ula  In  Ijlisaful  lapture  took." 

MUton  :  The  Nativity. 


Strin'-gett-9i^,  «.     (Eng,  stringcnij.) ;  -cy.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
stringent;  strictness. 

2.  Comm. :  Hardness,  deamess,  scarcity, 

"  within  the  laat  few  days  IvHsteru  rstes  lire  much 
stroiigi-r.  owliiK  to  a  siringnnet/  \u  the  value  of  monav 
In  \u<i\i\J— Daily  Telegraph,  Fob.  8,  1887. 

strin-gen'-do,  adv.    [ital.i 

Music:  A  direction  to  accelerate  the  tiin& 

String'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  stringens,  pr.  par.  of 
stringo  =  to  draw  tight.)    [Strict.] 

♦  1.  Binding  tightly,  drawing  tight. 

2.  Making  strict  claims  or  requirements; 
strict,  binding,  rigid,  severe. 

"  Whutismore  imexoi'ptlonally  stringent  and  for> 
Ing."— i/ore;  AiUidote  agaimc  AlAeitm,  bit.  li„  uU.  vll. 

String'-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stringent;  -ly.} 
In  a  stringent  manner;  strictly,  rigidly. 

"  Proving  more  stringenclg  that  ,  .  .  Ac,"— Jforw  .* 
Immort.  of  the  Saul,  hk,  iL.  ch.  U. 

String'-ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stringm.i;  -n«st.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stringent ;  string- 
ency. 

string'-er,  s.    [Eng.  string,  v. ;  -er.J 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  strings,  as — 

1.  One  who  makes  or  furnishes  strings  for 
a  bow. 

"  The  offices  of  the  bowmaker,  the  fletcher.  and  th« 
stringer,  were  all  kept  Beparate."— .ffnioAf .-  pKtoriai 
Hist.  Eng..  ii.  87L 

2.  One  who  files  or  arranges  on  a  string  :  as, 
a  stringer  of  beads  or  pearls. 

*3.  A  fornicator,  a  wencher. 

"  Hath  been  an  old  stringer  In  bia  days.' 
Oeaum.  A  Flet.  :  Knight  qf  Burning  PewUS,  L 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  horizontal  timber  connecting 
posts  in  a  frame  ;  as— 

(1)  A  tie-timber  of  a  truss-bridge. 

(2)  A  horizontal  tie  iu  a  floor  framing, 

2.  Rail.-eTig. :  A  longitudinal  balk  or  timber 
on  which  a  railway  rail  is  fastened,  and  which 
rests  on  transverse  sleepers. 

3.  Shipwright.  :  An  inside  strake  of  plank 
or  of  plates,  secured  to  the  ribs  and  support 
ing  the  ends  of  the  beams  ;  a  shelf-piece. 

string'-halt,  s.     [Eng.  string,  and  halt.] 
Farr. :  (See  extract), 

"  Stringhalt  la  a  sudden  twitching  and  snatching  ap 
of  the  hinder  leg  of  &  horse  mucti  higher  thin  the 
other,  or  an  luvoltmtary  or  convulsive  motion  of  the 
muscles  that  extend  or  bend  the  hough.'— /'drrte'^i 
Dictionary. 

String'-i-ness,  s,  (Eng.  sirin^t/; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stringy  ;  flbrousness. 

String' -less,  a,  [Eng.  string;  -less.]  Having 
no  strings. 

"  Hla  tongue  Is  now  a  stringless  instrument," 

Shakesp.  :  Itichard  II..  IL  L 

strlnjg6-9eph'-a-lu9,  strig-6-9eph'- 
a-liis,  s.  [Or.  o-Tpif  istrix),  genit,  <TTpLy69 
(strigos)  [Strix],  and  kc^oAi}  (kephale)  =  tho 
head.] 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  Terebratulidae.  SheU 
punctate,  snborbicular,  witli  a  prominent 
beak.  Stringocephalus  bitrtoni  is  found  in  the 
Middle  Devonian.  There  is  aStiingoceph&lus 
schist  and  a  Stringocephalus  limestone  in  the 
Devonian  of  Germany.  Tlie  latter  occurs  also 
in  the  same  formation  in  Devonshire. 

Strin-gdp'-i-d99,s.  pi.  [Mod.  L&t.  stringop(8); 
Lat.  fcin.  pi.  adj,  suif.  -idtv.] 

Orniih.  :  A  family  of  Reichenow's  Psittad, 
of  the  same  extent  as  StringopinEe  (q.v.). 

strin-go-pi'-nse,  strig-o-pi'-nse,  s.  pL 

[Mod.  Lat.  stringop(s),  strigop(s) ;  Lat,  fem.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -iTut.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidee  (q.v.X 
with  a  single  genus,  Stringops  (q.v.). 

string'-ops,  strig'-dps,  s.  [Gr.  trrpi^  (stHj;). 
genit.  ffTpt'-yos  {strigos)  =  nn  owl,  and  o*/*  (ops) 
=  the  face.] 

Ornith. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Strin- 
gopidte  or  the  sub-family  Stiingopina;  (q.v.), 
with  one  sjiecies,  Strigops  habroptHns,  the 
Kakapo  or  Kakapoa  (q.v.).  BuUer  {Birds  of 
New  Zealand,  p.  2S),  considers  S.  greyi,  pro- 
visionally recognised  by  Gray  {Ibis,  1862, 
p.  230),  to  be  only  a  variety. 

string'-wood.  s.     [Eng.  string,  s.,  and  wocd.\ 

But. :  Aciilyjiba  rubra. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -glon  =  shun,    -cious,  -tlouSt  -sioos  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  h^l,  dgL 
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gtringy— Strive 


•tring'-^,  a.    [Eng.  string  ;  -i/.J 

1.  CuusistiDg  of  strings  or  small  threads ; 
fibrous,  lilanientous. 

"Tbe  tuKgh  and  ttrincrp  coat  of  the  kreca  nat." — 
Coo*:  first  Voyage,  bit.  Ill .  ch,  ti 

2.  Ropy,  viscid ;  ihat  may  be  drawn  into  a 

thread. 

*  3.  Sine\vy,  wiry  :  as,  A  strii\^y  man. 

fltringy-bark  tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  Australian  name  for  many 
of  the  Eucalypti,  from  the  fibrous  character 
of  their  bark  ;  specif..  Eucalyptus  gigantea,  a 
hnge  tree,  400  feet  high,  and  about  100  feet  in 
girth  a  yard  from  the  ground.  Next  to  the 
mammoth  Sequoia  of  California  these  ore  tbe 
la^•ge^t  trees  upon  tlie  earth 'a  surface,  and  they 
are  taller  than  the  Sequoia.  One  fallen  speci- 
men observed  by  \Vallace  must  have  been 
nearly  500  feet  high.  Their  frequently  ragged 
baik,  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  the  vertical 
direction  of  their  leaves  combine  to  give  them 
a  unique  character.  The  title  Stringy-Bark 
Tree,  however,  is  particularly  applied  to  E.  ro~ 
biista,  a  species  which  yields  a  beautiful  red 
gum.  The  culture  of  Eucalyptus  has  been 
introduced  with  good  results  into  California, 
and  other  countries,  it  having  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  destroyer  of  malarious  conditions. 

Etrin'-hle,  v.t.  or  i.     [A  variant  of  sprinkle 
(q.v.).]     To  sprinkle.    (Scotch.) 

5trin.'-kling,  s.    [Strinkle.] 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  sprinkles. 

2,  That  which  is  sprinkled  ;  a  sprinkling. 

Strin'-Euf-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Gadidae,  limited  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  species  live  at  a  greater 
depth  than  those  of  Gadus,  but  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  deep-sea  fauna. 

Btrip,     *  strepe,     *  strype,    *  stryppe 

(pa.  t.  *strepte,  stripped,  *  stripte,  pa.  par. 
*  strept,  *i-stTuped,  stripped),  v.t,  &  i.  [A.S. 
strypan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stroopen  =to  plunder, 
to  atrip;  $trepe)i=to  stripe;  strippen  =  to 
whip,  to  strip  otf  leaves  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  strov/en; 
Ger.  strei/en  =  to  graze.]    [Stripe.] 

A.  Transitive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pluck,  pull,  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering. 
(Frequently  with  of.) 

"  She  stripped  it  from  bar  arm." 

Shakesp. :  CymbeHne,  IL  4. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  covering ;  to  skin,  to 
»eel.  (Generally  with  of  before  the  thing 
taken  away :  as,  To  strip  a  tree  of  its  bark ; 
To  strip  a  man  of  his  clothes.) 

"  And  tfripped  his  limbs  to  such  mta^. 
As  beat  might  suit  the  watery  way.' ; 

Scott :  Lady  <^  the  Lake,  11.  88. 

3.  To  despoil,  to  plunder,  to  pillage  ;  to  de- 
prive of  arms,  accoulTeraents,  &c. 

"A  corpse  which  marauders  have  juat  ttHpt  «nd 
mxagled.  —Macaulnj/  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

4.  To  bereave,  to  deprive,  to  divest,  to  de- 
spoil, to  make  destitute.  (With  of  before  the 
thing  taken  away  :  as,  To  strip  a  man  of  his 
possessions.) 

5.  To  take  away. 

**  All  Ibe  temporal  lAUds  would  they  ttrip  from  TU.' 
Shaketp.  ■  Hertry  V.,  L  L 

*  6.  To  uncover,  to  unsheathe. 

"Strip  your  sword  stark  naked." 

ShaJxtp.  :  Twelfth  Night.  UL  ^ 

7.  To  unrig  :  as,  To  strip  a  ship. 

*  8.  To  separate ;  to  put  away. 

"  Hia  unkindDeas 
That  itript  her  £rom  his  benediction." 

Shak€tp. :  Lear,  1*.  1. 

*  9.  To  pass  rapidly  ;  to  run  or  sail  paat ; 
to  outrun,  to  outstrip. 

"  Before  he  reached  it  he  was  out  of  breath. 
And  then  the  other  stripped  him^" 

Beaum.  S  FUt.    ( W^tt«T,) 

10.  To  press  the  last  milk  out  of,  at  a  milk- 
ing ;  to  milk  dry  :  as,  To  strip  a  cow. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Agric  :  To  pare  off  the  surface  in  strips, 
and  turn  over  the  strips  upon  tlie  adjoining 
surface. 

2.  Mach. :  To  tear  off  the  thread  of.  (Said 
of  a  screw  or  bolt :  as,  The  screw  was  stripped,) 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  take  off  the  covering  or 
clothes ;  to  uncover,  to  undress,  partially  or 
entirely. 


"Alter  paaalnK  Sandiord  lock  the  crew  rtWpjwl."— 
fMd.  March  &,  1987. 

2.  Mach.  :  To  lose  the  thread,  or  have  the 
thread  stripped  off.    (Said  of  a  screw  or  bolt.) 
TT  To  strip  one's  self : 

1,  To  deprive  one's  self.  (Followed  by  (tf: 
as,  To  strip  one's  self  of  all  one's  possessions.) 

2.  Specif. :  To  undress  :  to  take  otf  one's 
clothes. 

"  The  moment  they  saw  the  king  enter,  they  stripped 
thrm3e!ve$  in  i^reat  haste,  being  coveted  b«*for6."— 
Cook:  .'iecond  Voyaga,  bk,  I.,  ch.  xi. 

Strip-leaf,  s.  Tobacco  from  which  the 
stalks  have  been  removed  before  packing 
{Sinvnumds^ 

Strip  (1),  s.    (Strip,  w.,  Stbipb,  ».) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  narrow  piece-  comparatively  long. 

2.  A  stripling. 
XL  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  narrow  piece  of  board  nailed 
over  a  crack  or  joint  between  planks. 

"  When  a  plumed  fauue  may  shade  tby  cbalked  face, 
Aud  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosuui  grace." 

Buhop  JJall:  Satires,  iv.  4. 

2.  Mining:  An  inclined  trough  in  which 
ores  are  separated  by  being  disturbed  while 
covered  by  a  stream  of  water  descending  the 
strip. 

Strip  (2),  s,  [Norm.  Fr.  estrippe  =  waste.] 
Waste ;  destruction  of  fences,  buildings, 
timber,  &c.    {Amer.  law.) 

Stripe,  *  strype.  s.  [O.  Dnt.  strijpe;  Dut. 
streep  =  a  stripe,  a  streak  ;  Low  Ger.  stripe  = 
a  stripe;  8tripen=  to  stripe;  Ger.  streif^A 
stripe,  a  streak,  a  strip  ;  Dan.  stribe.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  line  or  long  narrow  division  or  strip  of 
anything,  of  a  different  colour  from  the  ground. 

"Tbere  is  a  very  beautiful  sort  of  wUd  ass  In  this 
country,  whose  body  is  curioualy  striped  with  equal 
lists  of  white  and  black  ;  the  stripes  coming  from  the 
ridge  of  hia  back,  and  endiuR  under  the  belly,  which 
iMvhite."—Dampier:  Voyages  {a.n.  1691). 

2.  A  Unear  variation  of  color. 

3.  A  wale  or  discoloration  caused  by  a  lash 
or  blow. 

4.  A  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip,  scourge, 
rod,  or  the  like. 

"  With  his  stripes  we  are  healed.'— /latoA  llil.  6. 

5.  Color  as  the  badge  of  a  party  or  faction ; 
hence,  distinguishingcharacteristic,  character, 
feature :  as,  persons"  of  the  same  political 
stripe, 

"  6.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 
"  But,  when  he  could  not  quite  it,  with  one  ttrtpa 
Her  liona  clawes  he  from  her  feete  away  did  wipe." 
Spenser :  F.  «..  V.  xi.  37. 

*  7.  A  wound. 

"  The  ahaf  tes  of  Inde  were  very  longe,  a  yard  and  a 
balfe.  as  Arriajiiis  doth  saye.  or.  at  the  le.ist,  a  yarde, 
as  Q.  Curtius  dothe  saye.  and  therefore  they  gave  tbe 
greatn  strype"— Ascham:  Toxophilv*,hk.VL 

*  8.  Pattern,  manner. 

■•  I  shall  go  on  ;  and  first  in  differing  etripe 
The  flood-god's  speech  thus  tune  on  oaten  pipe," 
Broions :  Brilannias  PattoraJs. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  [Streak,  II.  1.  (1).] 

2.  Mil.  (PI.):  Narrow  strips  of  cloth,  or  gold 
or  silver  lace,  worn  by  non-commissioned 
officers,  to  denote  their  rank,  and  as  a  mark 
of  good  conduct.  Rank  is  denoted  In  a 
similar  manner  in  the  police  force. 

3.  Weaving  :  A  pattern  produced  by  arrang- 
ing the  warp-threads  in  sets  of  alternating 
colours. 

IT  To  get  (or  lose)  one's  stripes : 
MiL  :  To  be  promoted  to  (or  reduced  from) 
the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

Stripe-tail,  s. 

Omith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Humming- 
bird genus,  Euphcrusa.  There  are  three 
sp'i'cies,  from  Central  America. 

stripe,  v.t.     [Stripe,  s,] 

1.  To  form  stripes  upon  ;  to  variegate  with 
stripes ;  to  form  or  variegate   arith  lines  of 
different  colours. 
'  2.  To  strike,  to  lash  ;  to  beat  with  stripes. 

Striped,  a.  , [Stripe,  s.]  Marked  with  or 
liaving  longitudinal  stripes  ofacoloordiffering 
from  that  of  the  general  hue. 

Striped-bellied  tmmy,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  Bonito 


(q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  it  Iiss  four  brownisD 
longitudinal  stripes  on  the  under  surface. 

stripe  d-hy  ran  a,  «.    [Hy£na,1.] 
strlped-moaae,  •. 

Zooh  :  Mus  barbarvs,  an  elegant  little  mouse 
from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a  bri^'ht 
yellowish  brown,  with  longitudinal  dark- 
brown  streaks. 

Striped  sack-winged  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Saccoplerjir  bilineata,  a  small  Spedes 
from  Sui-inam.     [.Saccopteryx.] 

striped-spermopliile,  s. 

Zool. :  Spermophilustridecemlineatus,  a  small 
American  rodent,  from  six  to  eiyht  inches 
long ;  colour,  chestnut-brown,  with  seven 
yellowish-white  lines  running  along  the  back, 
and  between  these  six  rows  of  small  white 
spots.  It  ranges  from  Canada  as  far  soath  at 
Texas. 

striped-sormtillGt,  s. 

Ichthy,  :  MuUus  surinuletus.     [Mttllus.] 
Strip ed-'Wrasse,  s.    [Red-wrasse.] 

6trip'-Ung,  *  stryp-ling,  s.&.a.  [Adimin. 
from  strip  (1),  s.] 

A.  ^3  subst.  :  A  youth  in  the  state  of 
adolescence,  or  just  passing  from  boyhood 
Into  manhood  ;  a  lad. 

"Angel  1  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair." 

Byron:  ffcapen  i  Earth,  1.8. 

B.  As  adj. :  Youthful  ;  like  a  stripling  or 
youth.    (Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  i.  194.) 

Strip'-per,  s.     [Eng.  strip,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :    One  who   or  that  whiob 
strips. 
IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  File-making  :  A  file-stripper  (q.v.). 

2.  Carding:  A  device  for  lifting  the  top 
flats  from  the  carding-cylinder. 

•  Strip'-pet,  s.  [A  dirain,  from  strip  (IX  B.] 
A  very  narrow  stream  ;  a  rivulet. 

"From  whence  runneth  a  little  brook  or rtripp**." 
—Bolinthed  :  Deterip.  Scotland,  ch.  x. 

strip'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &>  s.    [Strip,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .45  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  de- 
priving of  the  covering  or  coat. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Carding:  The  operation  of  cleaning  oi 
removing  the  short  fibres  from  between  tha 
teeth  of  the  various  cylinders  and  top  flats. 

2.  Eile^^making :  The  process  of  cross-filing 
and  then  draw-filing  file  blanks  to  prepare 
them  for  grinding  or  cutting. 

3.  Tobacco :  Removing  the  wings  of  the 
tobacco  leaf  from  the  stems. 

stripplng-knife,  s.   A  tool  for  removing 
the  blades  of  sorghmn  from  the  stalks,  pr»- 
vious  to  grinding. 
strit^U'-el,  $.    [Stbicklk-J 

strive,  *  strjrve  (pa.  t  "strived,  •*fro/, 
strove,  pa.  par.  striven),  v.i,  [O.  Fr.  estriver, 
from  es(ri/=  strife  (q.v.);  Dut.  streren;  Low 
Ger.  strewen;  Ger.  strehen ;  Dan.  strobe;  Sw. 
strafva.] 

1.  To  make  efforts ;  to  use  exertions  ;  to  en- 
deavour with  earnestness  ;  to  work  hard  ;  to 
labour  earnestly;  to  try  hard  ;  to  do  one's 
best. 

"Strive,  man.  and  speak. 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline.  v.  &, 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  struggle  in  opposition , 
to  fight,  to  contest.  (Followed  by  against  or 
vjith  before  the  person  or  thing  opposed,  and 
for  before  the  object  sought.) 

"  The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  loll'd,  ... 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt." 

Coutppr :  Task,  v.  S67. 

3.  To  quarrel  or  contend  with  each  other; 
to  be  at  variance,  or  come  to  be  so  ;  to  be  in 
contention,  dispute,  or  altercation. 

••  The  fatal  colours  ol  our  striping  haoses." 

Shakesp.  :  8  Henry  YJ..  ii  %. 

*  i.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

"  Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  bate,   ^ 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  f.ite. 

Denham. 

5.  To  vie  ;  to  be  comparable ;  to  emulate ;  to 
contend  in  excellence.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,036.) 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  strive  and 
to  (xtntmd,  see  Content),  ^  ("2). 


ate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  fother;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6^ 
©r.  wore,  woli.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian-    ».  ob  :=  e ;  ey  =  a;  gu  =  kw. 
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•strive,  *stryve,  s.    [Strive,  v.] 

1.  A  striving,  an  etlort,  an  exertion. 

2.  Strife,  contention. 

"Aud  whr»nne  ye  schuleii  here  bateilis  and  it(ryu« 
vltbiuue  [sedllioiiesJi  uyle  ye  bo  &ltril."—iyj/clife: 
LuJcuxxL 

•triV-er,  s,  (Eng.  striv(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
sti  ives  or  coutenda ;  cue  who  lUHkes  etforts  of 
body. 


atnv'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Strive,  v.] 

*Strlv'-ihg~l^,(idv.  [Eng.  striving :  -ly,]  In 
a  striving  mauner ;  with  great  exertions  or 
e  (Torts. 

Strix,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  arpt^  (strix)  =  OTpiyf 
(stringx)  =  an  owl,  lit.,  the  st  reedier,  from 
<rTpt.^u),  Tpi^u)  (strizOf  trizo)  =  to  screech,  to 
Bcreain.] 

Ornithology : 

*  1.  A  genus  founded  by  Linnaeus,  contain- 
ing all  the  owla  known  to  him.  Tliis  genus  was 
divided  by  Biissou,  who  made  Strix  stridula 
(Linn.),  the  Tawiiy  Owl  (the  Syriiium  aluco 
of  some  authors),  tlie  type  of  his  genus  Strix 
[3],  and  the  S.  otus  (Linn.),  tlie  type  of  a  new 
genus,  Asio.     (Ibis,  1876,  p.  94-104.) 

t2.  A  genus  foumled  by  Savigny,  with  S. 
Jlamviea  (Linn.),  the  Screech  Owl,  as  its  type. 
Fleming  gave  to  tliis  bird  the  generic  name 
Aluco  (Latinised  fmni  Ital.  allucco,  probably 
by  Gaza,  the  tnnslator  of  Aristotle,  1503), 
and  defined  it  thus :  Beak  straight  at  base, 
decurved  towards  point ;  nostrilsoval,  oblique ; 
facial  disc  large  and  complete,  narrowing 
rapidly  below  tbe  eyes  towards  the  beak  ; 
auditory  opening  square,  large,  furnished  with 
ft  large,  nearly  rectangular  operculum  ;  wings 
long  and  ample  ;  tail  sliortish  ;  legs  long  and 
slender,  clntlietl  with  downy  featliers  to  the 
origin  of  the  toes  ;  hind  tue  reversible ;  head 
emooth,  not  furnished  with  tufts.  Very  many 
antliors,  however,  still  retain  the  name  Strix. 
Tliis  genus  is  the  type  of  tlie  Alucine  section, 
in  which  the  hinder  margin  uf  the  sternum  is 
entire  or  sliglitly  sinuated,  the  keel  united 
with  the  furcula,  and  the  nianubiial  process 
absent;  the  beak  in  all  is  straight  at  the 
base,  and  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  serrated 
on  the  inner  edge. 

3.  According  to  Brisson,  and  the  modern 
taxnnomists,  a  genus  of  Strigid£e,  with  several 
species,  widely  distributed.  Bill  decurved 
from  the  base  ;  nostrils  large ;  facial  disk 
large  and  complete ;  ears  large  and  furnished 
in  front  with  a  large,  crescentic  operculum, 
broad  below,  tapering  above;  wings  short  and 
rounded  ;  tail  long,  concave  beneath  ;  legs 
and  toes  feathered ;  head  large,  round,  and 
without  tufts.  The  genus  is  the  type  of  tlie 
Strigine  section,  in  which  the  hinder  margin 
of  the  sternum  is  chai-acterized  by  two  or 
four  more  or  less  deep  clefts.  This  section 
may  be  further  sub-divided  into  owls  wliich 
do.  and  owls  which  do  not  possess  an  oper- 
culum. 

Stroam,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  allied 
to  stream.] 

1.  To  wander  about  idly ;  to  roam,  to 
stroll. 

"  He  .  .  .  ttroamed  np  and  dovni  the  room." — Mad. 
D'Arblay:  Camilla,  bk.  lil ,  cb.  xx. 

2,  To  walk  with  long  strides.    {Prw.") 

Stroan,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  spout;  to 
make  water.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  he  wnd  stoa't  aa  glad  to  tee  him. 
And  stroan't  on  st&ueaau'  hillocks  wi'  him." 

Burns  .   Tht  Ttca  Dogs. 

Stro-bi'-la,    s.     [Gr.   oTpo)9tAo?  (strobiles)  = 
,  anything  twisted  up,  a  tir-apple,  a  pine-cone  ; 
arpe^ioj  (streph6)=  to  twist,  to  torn.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  mature  tapeworm,  with  its  generative 
segments.     [Proolottis.J 

2.  The  name  given  by  Sars  to  a  stage  in  the 
life-liistory  of  the  Lucernarida,  wlien  the 
hydra-tuba  developed  a  mass  of  reproductive 
zooids  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  pine-cone. 

8ti*ol]-i-la'-ceoii8  (co  aa  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
strohil(a) ;  -oceoiw.J  The  same  as  arBOBiLi- 
FORM  (q.v.). 

Strob-i-lSjl-thef,  ».  [Or.  (rTp<i/9tAo?  (stro- 
biles) =  anything  twisted,  and  at-eos  (anthos) 
=  a  flower.] 


Bnt. :  A  large  genua  of  Ruellie».  StT'ihil- 
antkts  flaccidi/ulias,  growing  in  Assam  and 
Buiniah,  yields  a  valuable  blue  dye. 

stro'-bile,  stro-bi'-lus,  s.    [Stbobila.] 

Botany  : 

1.  An  ament  converted  into  a  pericarp, 
(tinrucu-s)    (Cone,  II.  6.] 

2.  Any  similar  fruit. 

3.  An  imbricated  scaly  inflorescence. 

4.  Hard  scales  arising  from  spirally-arranged 
imbricated  flowers. 

fltr6-l)il'-i-form»  a.     [Eng.  strobile,   and 
form.]    Shaped  like  a  strobile. 

Stro-bi'-line,  a.    [Eng.  strobil(e);  adj.  suff. 
■iiie.]    Pertaining  to  a  strobile  ;  cone-shaped. 

8trdb'-i-li-te8,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  strobiUiLs) 
■Ues.]  ^ 

Palteobot.  :  A  provisional  genus  of  fossil 
fruits.  Tliree  British  species  are  enumerated 
by  Morris  :  one  from  the  Upper  Greensand  of 
Wiltsliire,  one  from  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis, 
and  one  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Norfolk. 

Stro-bi'-liis,  s.    [Strobile.] 

stroV-d-scope,  «.    An  instrument  for  study- 
ing the  peiiudic  motiou  of  tho  body. 

stro'-caV  stro'-kal,  stro'-kle,  s.    [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

GlcLSs:  A  shovel  for  frit,  sand,  &c.  It  has 
turned-up  edges  to  increase  its  holding 
capacity. 

*  strode,  s.    [Strudk.) 

strode,  pret.  of  v.     [Stride,  v.) 

Stroem'-ite.    s.       [After    Herr   Stroem,    of 
Sweden;  suff.  •ite(Mlii.) ;  Ger.  stroniit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rhodochrosite  (q.v.). 

Strdg'-an-o-vite,  s.  [AfterCount  Stroganov ; 
8Utf.  'ite(Min.)  ;  Ger.  stroganovnt.] 

Min.  :  An  altered  form  of  Scapolite  (q.v.), 
containing  carbonate  of  Ume.  Fouad  at  Siudi- 
anka,  Transbaikal. 

*  stroie,  v.t.    [Stboy.] 

*  strol-er,  ».    [Stroybb.J 
stro'-kal,  a.    [Strocal.) 

*  stroke,  '  strook,  pret.  of  v.    [Strike,  v.\ 

stroke,  "  stroak,   *  strok,  *  strook.  5. 

[A.S.  sirdc,  pa.  t.  of  sirioa/i  =  to  strike ;  Ger. 
&tr^ick.\ 
L  OrdiJiary  Language: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  A  blow,  a  knock ;  the  striking  of  one 
body  against  another  ;  the  action  of  one  body 
upon  another  when  brouglit  into  sudden  con- 
tact with  it ;  the  sudden  effect  of  forcible 
contact ;  specif.,  a  blow  struck  by  means  of 
the  human  arm ;  a  blow  with  a  weapon  ;  a 
hostile  blow. 

"  Aud,  with  his  ax.  repeated  strokei  bestows 
On  tbe  itroog  duors. 

Dryden  :  VirgU ;  ^Snetd  11.  66S. 

(2)  The  moment  of  striking  (applied  to  a 
clock) ;  the  sound  of  a  clock  striking  the 
hours.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  2.) 

(3)  A  dash  in  writing  or  printing ;  the  touch 
of  a  pen  or  pencil. 

"  But  Imitfttive  itroket  can  do  no  more 
ThKu  please  the  eye."  Cowper :  Taikt  i.  428. 

*  (4)  A  throb,  a  pulsation,  a  beat. 

"  Tweuty  itroket  of  the  blood.' 

Tennyson:  ElainM.tXt. 

(5)  A  caress,  a  stroking ;  a  gentle  rubbing 
with  the  hand,  expressive  of  kinanesa. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  agenny  of  any  hostile  and  pernicious 
power  ;  fatal  assault  or  attack. 

"  Daaed  am  T,  niuRh  like  vnto  the  gise. 
01  01)0  striken  with  Oiut  o(  lightenlug, 
Bliiid  with  tbe  stroke,  and  crying  here  and  there." 
Wyat :  Latter  describing  his  being  striken. 

(2)  A  sudden  attack  of  disease  or  affliction  ; 
calamity,  distress,  niiyhap.    [Tf.j 

"  Some  diatreasful  stroke  that  my  youth  etifTered.'* 
Shaketp.:  Othelio.  L  a 

•  (3)  A  sudden  burst  or  flash. 

"A  stroke  ot  cruel  sanablne  on  the  cliff" 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  iv.  513. 

(4)  A  touch  ;  an  effort ;  an  attempt.  (Usu- 
ally in  a  good  sense;  as,  a  bold  stroke,  a 
master  stroke.) 


(5)  A  series  of  operations :  as,  To  do  a  good 

stroke  of  business. 

■  (6)  Power,  efllcacy,  influence. 

"He  bna  a  grvat  Ur'tke  with  the  reader,  when  ha 
coiidumiis  any  ai  my  iioiius.  t.>  maki'  the  world  have  A 
better  opiiUim  uf  tbem."— i>i-yti<;n.    {ToUd.) 

•  (7)  Appetite. 

"  Yoa  bave  a  good  itroak  with  yoa."— 5«rf/C  ■'  PcUlt 
Coneersation,  IL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Games:  The  act  of  striking  the  ball  with 
the  cue,  racket,  club,  &c.  (Used  in  billiards, 
rackets,  tennis,  golf,  4tc.) 

2.  Rowing: 

(1)  The  sweep  of  an  oar. 

"  FiuiBbing  the  stroke  with  a  Jerk.**— WeW,  Sept  X 

1886. 

(2)  The  stroke-oar  or  strokesman  of  a  boat. 

"Stroke  atill  requires  more  life,  hie  feather  also  U 
not  always  aa  clear  aa  it  might  be.**— /^e/d,  March  &, 
1637. 

3.  Steam-eng. :  The  length  of  rectilinear  mo- 
tion of  a  piston,  pump-rod,  plunger,  &c.  The 
stroke  of  a  valve  is  called  its  travel  or  throw, 

^  Stroke  of  paralysis  or  apoplexy : 
Pathol. :  A  sudden  attack  of  paralysis  or 
apoplexy. 

Stroke-oar,  s. 

Rowing :  Tlie  aftermost  oar  In  a  boat,  or  the 
rower  who  pulls  it ;  the  strokesman. 

stroke,  "  stroak,  *  stroake,   v.t.     [A.S. 

strdrMin,    from    strdc,    pa.    t.    of   stricati  =  \.q 
strike  ;     Ger.    streicheln  =  to    stroke,    from 
8treichen=  to  TUh',  D\it.  strooken ;  D&u.stryge; 
Sw.  stryka.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  to  express 
kindness  or  affection ;  to  rub  gently  iu  one 
direction  ;  to  sootlie. 

"  They  stroke  her  neck  ;  the  gentle  heifer  eUinda, 
And  her  neck  otferd  to  their  atrokiu^  haiidfl." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  MetarnorphotSI  t, 

2.  To  smooth  ;  to  rub  down. 

"  Aud  then  another  pxuae  ;  and  then. 
Stroking  hid  beard,  ht:  s.iid  again." 

tongfeUow :   Wayside  Inn.     (Iuterlnde.| 

3.  To  act  as  a  strokesman  to  or  in. 


II.  Masonry :  To  work  the  face  of  a  stone 
80  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  fluted  surface. 

U  To  stroke  the  wrong  way  of  the  hair:  To 
rutlle,  to  annoy. 

8tr6k'-er,  *  stroak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  stroke,  v, ; 
■er.] 

1.  One  who  strokes  ;  specif.,  one  who  pre- 
tended  to  cxu-e  by  stroking  the  part  atfected. 

"  They  will  remind  us  of  the  cure*  worked  by  Oreat- 
rix  the  strouker,  iu  the  memory  of  our  fatlivn  ;  aud  o! 
those  performed  at  tbe  tomb  of  AL^be  Paili,  In  ouX 
owil"-~ »'arburton:   IVarks,  voL  ^,t»r.  S7. 

*  2.  A  flatterer. 

strdkes'-man,  s.    [Eng.  stroke,  s.,  and  man.  J 

Rowing:  The  man  who  pulls  tlie  afteimost 
oar,  and  thus  sets  the  time  of  the  stroke  to 
the  rest  of  the  crew  ;  the  stroke-oar. 

strok'-itng^,  "  stroak' -ing^,  s.  pi  [Stroke, 
v.]    The  last  milk  drawn  from  a  cow.     (Prov.) 

"The  cook  entertained  me  with  clioice  bit«,  the 
daii-y-niaiil  wUhttroakiJigs." — SmuUttC:  Roderick  Run- 
do>n,  ch.  zi. 

6tr6'-kle,  ».    [Strocal.] 

stroll,  *  stroyle,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
According  to  akeat,  it  is  a  doublet  of  straggle, 
being  a  frequent,  from  Dan.  stryge  =  to  stroll ; 
Sw.  stryka.]  To  rove  ;  to  wander  on  foot ;  to 
ramble  leisurely  or  idly. 

"  'Tia  she  who  nightly  strolls  with  sauuterlng  pace." 
Oai/ :  Trina,  ul  267. 

stroll,  «.  (Stroll,  v.]  A  wandering  on  foot ; 
a  leisurely,  idle  ramble. 

"  Making  ti  espaas  of  this  nature  a  specific  offence,  to 
be  more  severely  dealt  witli  tiian  an  ordinary  ttroU 
upon  alteu  territory."— /"(cid,  Sept.  4,  1896. 

Stroll' -er,  *  stroul-er,  5.    [Eng.  stroll ;  -«•.] 

One  who  strolls  aliout ;  a  wanderer,  a  vagrant, 
a  vagabond  ;  specif.,  an  itinerant  or  strolling 
player. 

"  Your  fathers  (men  of  sense  and  honest  bowlen) 
Dlsdalu'd  the  muniuiery  of  ioieigii  strnllr.rt." 

Fenton  :  Froi.  to  Spartan  Dame. 

Strdll'-ing',  a.  [Stroll,  v.]  Wandering  about 
itinerant;  not  staying  for  any  time  in  one 
place.    (Especially  used  with  actor  or  player. ) 

"'He  la  a  KroZ/tn?  nctor.' said  the  llenteuant.  coQ- 
temiJluuusly."— />icAfni;  Pickwick,  ch.  iii. 


boil,  boy;  po^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  9011.  chorns,  9liiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  aj;  expect.  Xenopbon,  e^t.    -ing, 
-olaot -tlan  =  sb^ik  -tion, -sian  =  »Ziua; -$ion, -fion  =  iliua,  -clous, -tious, -aioue  =  sHua.  -Die, -^e,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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■tro'-ma  (pi.  stro'-ma-ta),  s.    [Gr.  (ttow/io 

{stromaj,  genit.  o-rpui/iaTos  {stroTiuitos)  =  a  bed.l 

1,  Anat. :  A  layer,  bed,  or  stratum. 

2.  Bot.:  A  tliallus  (q.v.),  specially  the  sub- 
glance  in  which  certain  perithecia  or  fructify- 
iDg  cells  are  immersed. 

Btr6-ma-te'-i-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stro- 
maieius);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  Cotto- 
scomltri formes,  with  two  genera,  Stroniateus 
and  Centioloplms.  Body  oblong  and  com- 
pressed, covered  with  very  small  scales  ;  eyes 
lateral ;  dentition  feeble  ;  cesophagus  armed 
with  numerous  horny,  barbed  processes  ;  dor- 
sal single,  long,  without  distinct  spinous  di- 
vision. 

Stro-ma'-te-iis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
erptofia  (strovut)  =  a  bed.] 

Ichthi/.  :  The  type-genus  of  Stromateidw, 
with  ten  species,  from  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
seas.    There  are  no  ventral  fins  in  the  adult. 

•  Btr6-m3.t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  <npuitia7€v<:  {stronm- 
(ci(*)=  a  coverlet  (pi.  patchwork),  from  irrpw^a 
(stroma)  =  a  bed.]  Miscellaneous  ;  composed 
of  different  kinds. 

fitrO-ma-tol'-O-gy,  5.  [Gr.  a-rplafia  (strdnm), 
genit.  VrpcJ/xaTos    (sfroniafos)  =  a   bed;    suff. 

-ology.] 
Geol. :  Stratigraphy  (q.v.). 

strombt  5.    [Strombus.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Strom- 
bidie(q.v.),  though  some  authors  confine  the 
name  to  the  genus  Btrombus  (q.v.).  The 
Strombs  are  very  active,  and  feed  on  carrion. 
Strombus  gigas,  the  Fountain-shell  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  one  of  the  largest  living  shells, 
sometimes  weighing  four  or  five  pounds.  They 
are  imported  in  large  numbers  from  the 
Bahamas  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  to  be  cut  into  cameos.  (See  illustration 
under  Strombus.) 

%tr6xn'-t)i-d80,  s.  rl.  [Mod.  Lat.  8tTomh(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -like.] 

Zool.  £  Pahzont. :  Wing-shells  ;  a  family  of 
Siphonostoma  (q.v.).  Shell  with  expanded 
lip,  deeply  notched  near  canal ;  operculum 
claw-shaped,  serrated  on  outer  edge.  Animal 
witli  large  eyes  on  thick  pedicels,  from  tlie 
middle  of  which  tlie  slender  tentacles  arise ; 
foot  narrow,  ill-adapted  for  creeping  ;  lingual 
teeth  single;  uncini  three  on  each  side. 
Genera,  Strombus,  Pteroceras,  Rost«llaria, 
and  Seraphs.     They  commence  in  the  Lias. 

Strom-bid' -i-um»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  stroma 
bus  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  eTfio?  (eidos)  =  appearance.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria, 
family  Halteriidse,  from  salt  and  fresh  water. 
Animalcules  free-swimming,  globose,  or  tur- 
binate. Their  movements  are  extremely  rapid 
aud  irregular. 

t  Strom-bu'-liform,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  strom- 
bnhis,  from  Lat.  stromb}is(q.v.),  and  forma  = 
form,  shape.] 

1.  Bot.:  Twisted  in  a  long  spire,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  convolution  of  a  Stromb,  as  the 
legume  of  Acacia  strombuli/era. 

2.  (^eoL  :  Shaped  like  a  top. 

Strom' -bus,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  o-rpo^jSos 
{strombos)=  a  spiral  shell,  a  top.] 

1.  Zool. :  Stromb ;  the  type-genus  of  Strom- 
bidae  {q.v.).  Shell  sub-ventricose,  tubercular 
or  spiny;  spire  short;  aperture  long,  with  a 
short  canal  above,  truncated  below  ;  outer  lip 
expanded,  lobt^d  above,  and  sinuated  near  the 
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notch  of  the  anterior  canal.  Woodward  puts 
the  species  at  sixty-five,  from  the  West  Indies, 
Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  Indin,  Mauritius, 
China,  New  Zealand,  PatMfic,  and  Western 
America.  Found  on  reels  at  low  water, 
ranging  to  ten  fathoms. 


2.  Patceont. :  Five  sjiecies  from  the  Chalk 
and  tliree  from  the  Miocene  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

stro-mey'-er-ine,  stro-mey'-er-ite,    s. 

[After  Strouieyur,  tlie  discoverer  of  Cadmium  ; 
sntf.  -ine,  -ite  {Miii.).^ 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  but  occur- 
ring mostly  massive.  Hardness,  2"5  to  3  ;  sp, 
gr.  ^■2  to  6'3  ;  lustre,  metallic;  colour,  dark 
steel-gray,  tarnishing  on  exposure ;  streak 
shining  ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal.  Compos.  : 
sulphur,  15-8;  silver,  53*1;  copper,  3ri  = 
100,  corresponding  to  the  formula  AgS  +  CuS. 
Occurs  with  copper  pyrites  at  a  few  localities. 

Strom'-nite,  s.  [After  Stromness,  Orkneys, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  supposed  by  Thomson, 
who  described  it,  to  be  a  carbonate  of  stron- 
tium, barium,  and  calcium.  Now  regarded  as 
a  mixture, 

*  strond,  *  stronde,  s.    [Strand,  s.] 

*  strond'-ward,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  strond=: 
strand ;  -ivard.]  Towards  the  strand  ;  in  the 
direction  of  the  straud. 

"So  w.ilkyiig  to  the  strondward  we  bargeynyd  by  tlie 
wey."  Chaucer:  Tale  of  Beryn. 

Strong^  "streng.  *  stronge,  a.  &  adv. 
[K.'iS,  strong,  St ran.ij  ;  cogu.  witli  Dut.  streng ; 
Icel.  strangr;  DaiK  streiig ;  Sw.  Strang;  Ger. 
streng  =  strict.  From  the  siinie  root  ;is  strain, 
strait,  straight,  stretch,  strict,  stringent,  strangle, 
&c.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  physical  power  to  act ;  having 
the  power  of  exerting  great  bodily  force  ;  en- 
dowed with  strength  or  bodily  force  ;  vigor- 
ous, robust. 

"The  itrongett  body  shall  It  make  moBt  weak." 

Hhak^sp.  :    Vcmis  A-  Adonit,  1.145. 

2.  Having  ability  or  power  *o  bear  or  en- 
dure ;  having  physical  or  mental  passive 
power. 

3.  Firm,  solid,  compact ;  not  easily  broken. 

•'  Though  the  ship  were  uo  strojiqer  than  a  nutshell." 
Shaketp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

4.  Acting  by  physical  force. 

"  If  by  stronti  haud  you  offer  to  break  iu." 

Shakesp.  :  Corned!/  of  Errors,  ill.  1. 

5.  Naturally  sound  or  healthy  ;  hale,  hearty  ; 
not  readily  aff"ected  by  disease. 

■•  Better  is  the  poor,  being  Bound  and  strong  In  con- 
Btitutlon,  than  a  rich  man  afflicted  in  his  body.  — 
Ecdes.  XXX.  H. 

6.  Able  to  sustain  attacks  ;  well  fortified. 

"  From  hm  strong  hold  of  heaven." 

MUton:  P.  L..  vl.  228. 

7.  Having  great  military  or  naval  forces  ; 
powerful,  mighty. 

"  Fompey  ia  strong  at  Bea." 

Shakesp  :  A  iitoiiy  <t  Cleopatra.  1.  4. 

8.  Having  great  wealth,  means,  or  resources : 
as,  a  strong  firm. 

9.  Powerful  to  the  extent  of.  (In  a  relative 
sense  when  preceded  by  numerals.) 

"  Seven  thousand  strong." 

Shakfsp. :  1  Benrj/  IF.,  ir.  L 

10.  Havingforce  from  rapid  motion  ;  violent, 
forcible,  impetuous,  fierce. 

"How  long  shall  the  wordB  of  thy  mouth  be  like  a 
strong  wind  ?"— /o6  vili.  2. 

11.  Having  great  force,  vigour,  or  power,  as 
of  the  mind,  intellect,  or  other  faculty. 

"  Divert  strong  mtiida  to  the  course  of  altering  thlngi.' 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  115. 

12.  Having  great  power  to  act ;  furnished 
with  abilities  or  resources ;  having  great  re- 
sources ;  powerful,  mighty. 

"The  fleud  is  strong  -within  him." 

SJmkesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

13.  Powerful,  forcible,  cogent ;  having  power 
to  make  a  deep  or  effectual  impression  on  the 
mind  or  imagination  ;  effectual,  impressive. 

"StroTitfreaBons  make  strong  actions." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  liL  1 

14.  Ardent,  eager,  zealous,  enthusiastic, 
strenuous:  as,  a  strong  partisan,  a  strong 
liberal. 

15.  Having  virtues  of  great  efficacy ;  having 
a  particular  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

"This  poison  is  so  (front;  and  violent" 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  12.793. 

16.  Full  of  spirit;  intoxicating,  heady  :  as, 
strong  liquor. 

17.  Affecting  the  senses  forcibly  :  as, 

(1)  Affecting  the  sight;  disagreeably  or 
forcibly  bright ;  glaring  :  as,  a  strong  light. 


(2)  Affecting  the  taste  forcibly  :  as,  «  Urtm^ 
flavour  of  onions. 

(3)  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully :  as,  a 
strong  odour. 

18.  Ofahigh  degree  ;  great,  violent,  earnest. 

"  So  strong  a  liking."    Shakesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  1.  8. 

19.  Substantial,  solid  ;  not  of  easy  digestion. 

■'  strong  meat  belongetU  to  them  that  are  of  full 
tg^.'—Bebrews  v.  I'Z. 

20.  Loud,  powerful. 

"  He  cried  with  a  strong  voice."— flew,  xvlli.  2. 

*  21.  WellestaUlished,  valid,  confirmed; 
not  easily  uveitliruwn  or  altered. 

'■  An  ungodly  custom  grown  strong  wft»  kept  as  a 
law,"— trisdojTi  xiv.  16. 

*  22.  Having  great  force ;  forcibly  ex- 
pressed ;  comprising  much  in  few  words. 

"  Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song, 
Aa  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong." 

Smith.    iTodd.) 

23.  Numerous,  large  :  as,  a  strong  muster. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Comm.  :  Tending  upwards  in  price ; 
rising  :  as,  a  strong  market. 

2.  Gram.  :  Applied  to  inflected  words  when 
the  inflection  is  effected  by  internal  vowel- 
change,  and  not  by  addition  of  a  syllable  ■  thus 
su'im,  swam,  swum,  is  a  strong  verb.     [Weak.] 

B.  As  adv. :  Strongly. 

^  To  go  (or  come)  it  strong :  To  do  anything 
with  energy  or  force.    (SUtng.) 

%  Strong  is  largely  used  in  composition,  the 
meanings  of  the  compounds  being  in  most 
cases  self-explanatory,  as  strong-backed,  strong- 
smelling,  strong-voiced,  &c. 

*  strong-barred,  a.  Shut  with  strong 
bolts.    (Shakes-p. :  King  John,  ii.) 

*  strong-based,  a.  Standing  upon  a 
firm  foundation.     (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v.) 

*  Strong-besieged,  a.  Besieged  by  a 
strong  force.  (Shakesp.:  RapeofLucrece,l,42Q.) 

*  Strong-bonded*  a.  Imposing  a  strong 
obligation. 

Strong-flxedt  a.    Firmly  established. 

"  .'icro'ig-fixed  is  the  house  of  Laiicaater." 

Shakesp.  ■■  1  Henry  VI..  H.  6. 

strong-framed,  a.    Possessed  of  a  strong 

frame  of  body. 

'•  Tut.  I  am  strong-framed,  be  cannot  prtvail  witll 
xa9."~Shakesp. :  Richard  HI.,  i.  i. 

strong-hold,  s.    [Stronghold.] 

'strong -Jointed,  a.  Having  strong 
limbs. 

"  O  well-kuit  Samson  !  strong -jointed  Samson  1  "* 

Shakesp. :  Love's  jMbour's  Lost,  L  %. 

*  Strong-knit,  a.  Firmly-joined  or  com- 
pacted. 

"  Larce  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  IlmbB,' 

.shakesp. :  I  Henry  (7.,  IL  & 

Strong-man's  weed,  «. 

Bot.  :  Petiveria  alliacea. 
strong-minded,  a. 

1.  Having  a  strong  or  vigorous  mind. 

"  Catharine,  clever,  strong-minded.  Intrepid,  and 
conscious  of  ber  power,  refused  to  Btlr." — ilacauiay  : 
Bist  Eng.,  cb.  vi 

2.  Not  womanly  or  feminine  ;  not  according 
to  female  character  or  maimers.  (Applied  to 
women  claiming  equality  with  men.) 

Strong  -  room,  s.  A  fire-proof  and 
burglar-proof  room  in  which  valuables  are 
deposited  for  safety. 

Strong-sand,  s. 

Founding:  Sand  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  clay,  and  therefore  tenacious. 
Strong-set,  a.    Firmly  set  or  compacted. 

*  strong -siding,  o.  Strongly-siding  with 
or  supporting. 


'  Strong-tempered,  a.  Very  hard  :  as, 
strong-tempered  steel. 

strong-'waters,  s.  pi  Distilled  or  ardent 
spirits  ;  formerly  applied  to  acids. 

"  Yet  in  ineltillg  of  metala,  when  they  have  been 
calcined  formerly  by  fire  or  tcronff-tcaters.  there  is 
good  use  of  ftdditftioenta.  aa  of  borax.  tartAr.  armomac. 
and  saltpetre."— BucoM  :  Phi/tiol.  Rem.,  p.  416. 

*  Strong,  pa.  par.    [Strino,  y.] 
'  Btrohg'-hand,   J.     (Eng.    strong,    a.,  and 
hand.]    Violence  ;  superior  force. 

"  Another  wonid  thruBt  him  out  by  slronyhand.'-' 
Speitaer  :  :itati!  of  Ireland. 


ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camet  her,  there 
or.  wore.  W9li;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  ruje,  fuU ;  try. 


!  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
Syrian,    aa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  Qu  =  kw. 


stronghold— structural 
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0trdng'-hold»  s.  [Eng.  strong,  a.,  and  hold.] 
A  fortress,  a  fa'itness,  a  fortified  place,  a  placu 
of  security. 

Stron^-ish,  a.  [Eng.  strong,  a, ;  -ish.] 
Rather  strong  ;  somewliat  strong. 

•"These    liicludeii    a    atrongUh     coutingeut     from 
Ch&th&m."— Field.  Feb.  26.  1887. 

■trong'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  strong,  a.  ;  -hj.] 

1.  In  a  strong  manner  ;  with  force,  strength, 
or  power. 

"  Shooke  ao  ttronffti/."  Spetiter:  F.  Q..  I.  xll. 

2.  With  parts  strong  and  well  put  together  : 
AS,  a  house  strongly  built. 

3.  Firmly  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
easily  shaken  or  inov«d. 

*'  You  are  ao  strongly  iii  my  purpose  bred." 

Shatii'ip.  :  Sonnet  113. 

4*  So  aa  to  be  able  to  resist  attack. 

"  Duusiunue  henfronglu  fortiHea." 

ahaketp.  :  Macbeth,  t.  2. 

5.  In  a  high  degree ;  greatly,  much, 
violently. 

"  'Twill  fltir  bira  strongly.'' 

Skakrtp. :  Bcnry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

6.  Vehemently,  forcibly,  eagerly ;  with 
energy  or  earnp.stness. 

7.  In  large  numbers. 

Stron'-gyle,  s.  [Stronoylus.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  Strougylidse  (q.v.) 

Stron'-gyl'-i-dsa,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  stroii- 
gyl{iis) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  faniily  of  Nematoide*a(q.v.).  Body 
round,  sometimes  much  elongated  and  fili- 
form ;  mouth  round,  oval,  or  triangular, 
frequently  very  large,  nuked  or  armed  with  a 
horny  pharyngeal  armature ;  tail  of  male 
furnished  with  a  bursa,  usually  emitting  two 
Bpicules ;  in  some  the  bursa  is  replaced  by 
two  divergent  membranous  lobes.  Cobbold 
(Entozoa,  p.  83)  enumerates  tlie  following 
genera ;  Strongylus,  Eustrongylns,  Sclero- 
stoma  (=  Syngamus),  Dnchmius,  Prostlieco- 
caster,  Stenurus,  Diaphanocephalus,  Steplia- 
nurus,  Deletrocephalus,  and  Dicentrocephalus. 

[SCLEROSTOMA.] 

•tron'-gy-liis,  s.  [Gr.  o-rpoyyuAos  (strongulos) 
=  n)und,  rouniled.J 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Strongylidfe  (q.v.), 
with  the  chief  characters  of  the  family.  The 
number  of  species  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  different  authorities.  Strojigyhis 
hronchialis  (the  female  an  inch  long,  the  male 
half  that  size)  infests  the  bronchial  glands  in 
man.  ^.  (Evstrongylus)  gigas,  is  the  largest 
known  etito-parasite,  the  male  measuring 
ft-om  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  the  female 
attaining  a  length  of  over  three  feet ;  it  attacks 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  5.  micnirns 
infests  the  calf,  S.  contortus  the  sheep,  and 
S.  armatvs  the  horse.  S.  quad  ride  ntatus  = 
Sclerostoma  duodenale.     [Sclerostoma.] 

strdn'-ti-a  (tl  as  shi),s.    [Strontian.] 
Chem. :  [Strontium-oxide]. 

Stron'  -  tl  -  an  (ti  as  shi),  s.  &  a.  [Aiter 
Struntian,  AVgyk-shire,  where  first  found.] 

A.  As  snbst.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Btrontia. 

B,  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  strontia;  con- 
sisting of  strontia. 

strontian-yeUow,  «.  A  solution  of 
striinti.'i,  added  to  chroiuate  of  potash.  It  is 
pale  canary,  and  is  a  permanent  colour. 

Btrdn'-ti-an-ite  (ti  as  shi),  s.  Eng.  stron- 
tian; antX. -ite  (Min.)',  Fr.  strontiane  carbon- 
atcc  ;    Gcr.  strontinnit,  strontian.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  belonging 
to  the  group  of  anhydrous  carbonates.  Hard- 
ness, 3-5  to  4;  sp.  gr.  3-G05  to  3-713;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour,  white,  gray,  yellowish, 
Bhaile  o(  green  occasionally ;  transparent  to 
translucent ;  brittle.  Compos.  :  carbonic 
acid,  '29*8 ;  strontia,  70-2  =  100,  which 
corresponds  with  the  formula  SrOCO;.. 

8tr6n-ti-in-6-cS.r-5ite   (ti  as   8hi)»   s. 

[Eng.  slrtintian  ;  0  connect.,  and  calcite.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  calcite  in  which  a  part 
of  the  calcium  is  replaced  by  strontium.  ■ 

•  Btron'-ti-tes,  s.     [Eng.  stront(ian);  -itea.] 
Chen.  :  The   name   given   by   Hope   to   the 
niet;illic  eleiirent  afterwards  named  Strontia 
(q.v.),  by  Klapruth. 


8trdn-tit'~io,  a.  [Eng.  stront(ites) ;  'itic.) 
IVrtaining  to  strontia,  or  strontium. 

Strdn'-ti-um  ^)r  ti  as  Sht)»  s.  [Latinized 
from  struntian  (q.v.).] 

Ciu-m.:  A  diad  metallic  element,  symb.  Sr. 
at.  wt.,  87'5,  sp.  gr.  2 '641 8 ;  discovered  by 
Crawfuid  in  1787,  in  the  native  carbonate  of 
struntium,  and  obtained  in  the  meUdlic  titate 
by  Davy  in  1808.  It  is  now  easUy  obtained 
by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  cldoride,  nr 
by  fusing  the  chloride  with  an  alloy  of  sodium 
and  lead.  It  has  a  yellow  colour  like  that  of 
calcium,  and  acts  similarly  to  it  when  heated 
in  chlorine,  oxygen  &c.,  or  when  thrown  on 
water.  The  salts  of  strontium  colour  the 
blowpipe  tlame  a  carmine  red. 

K  Strontium-carbonate  =  strontianite ;  stron- 
tium-sulphate ^celestite. 

Strontium-bromide,  s. 

Chem. :  SrBrn.  Prepared  by  heating  a  solu- 
tion of  the  carbonate  in  liydrobromic  acid. 
It  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  long 
needles  containing  tliree  molecules  of  water, 
is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  water. 

strontium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  .'  SrCli;.  Produced  by  heating  anhy- 
drous strontia  in  a  stieam  of  chlorine.  It 
crystallizes  from  water  in  deliquescent 
needles  or  prisms,  which  dissolve  easily  in 
water  and  but  slightly  in  alcohol. 

Strontium -hydrate,  s. 

Chem. :  SrHgOo  =  Si-"0,HoO.  A  crystalline 
compound  produced  by  the  direct  union  of 
water  with  strontium  oxide.  It  has  a  great 
attraction  for  carbonic  acid. 

Strontium-nitrate,  s. 

Cliem. :  Sr(N(Jj).j.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
the  native  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  filtering 
the  solution  and  evaporating  until  a  pellicle 
begins  to  form  on  the  surface.  It  crystallizes 
in  anhydrous  octahedrons  ;  slightly  soluble 
in  cold,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Chiefly 
used  in  the  preparation  of  red  fire  (q.v.). 

strontium-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  SrO.  Strontia.  Prepared  by  heat- 
ing strontium  nitrate  to  redness.  It  is  a 
grayish-white,  porous  mass,  having  an  alka- 
line taste  and  reaction;  sp.gr.,  3-4,  infusible 
and  not  volatile.  When  moistened  with 
water  it  behaves  like  lime,  becoming  hot  and 
crumbling  to  a  powder. 

*  strook,  *strooke,  pret.  of  v.    [Strike,  v.\ 

*  Stroot,  v.i.  [Strut,  v.]  To  swell  out,  to 
strut.     (^Chapnuin.) 

Strop  (I),  s.  [The  older  form  of  strap  (q.v.).] 
A  strap  ;  specif.,  a  razor-strop. 

Strop  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  s^rope  =  the  loop  whereby 
the  oar  of  a  skiff  hangs  to  the  thowle  (Cot- 
grave)  ;  Fr.  etr-ope,  estrope  =  a  strop,  from  Lat. 
stroppus,  str^ipi)us=  a  band.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  rope  spliced  into  a  circular 
form  to  seize  around  a  block  for  hanging  it. 

2.  Rope-viaking  :  A  rope  with  an  eye  at  each 
end,  used  in  twisting  strands. 

Strop,  v.t.  [Strop  (1),  s.]  To  sharpen  with 
or  on  a  strop. 


Stro'-phe,  s.     [Or.  =  a  turning.] 

1.  Gr.  Drama :  The  turning  of  the  chorus 
from  the  light  to  the  left  of  the  orchestra,  the 
return  beiug  the  antistrophe  ;  the  part  of  a 
choral  ode  sung  during  the  act  of  so  turning  ; 
hence,  in  ancient  lyric  poetry,  a  term  for  tlie 
foimer  of  two  corresponding  stanzas,  the 
latter  being  the  antutrophe.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  relation  to  modern  poetry. 

2.  Bot. :  The  spirals  formed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  leaves. 

Stro'-phiC,  a.  [Eng.  s(rop(e);  -i«.]  Relating 
to  or  consisting  of  stroj'hes. 

str6-phi-6'-la,  s.    [Strophiole.] 

str6'-phi-6-late,  strd'-phi-6-lat-ed,  a. 

[Eng.  strophiol(e) ;  sutl'.  -ate,  -ateti.] 
Bot. :  Surrounded  by  protuberances. 

str6'-phi-61e,  *8tr6-phi-d-la,  s.  [Ijni. 
stro}>hiohnn  —a.  small  wreath  'vr  chaplet, 
dimin.  (rom strophivm  ;  Gr.  tTTp6'i>i-oi'(strophion) 
=  a  band,  stay,  or  stomacher.] 


Bot. :  A  tubercle  Burrnunding  tho  hibim  ol 
some  Heeds.  It  jirocri'ds  fioiri  the  testa,  in- 
dependent of  the  micropyle,  or  funirU.  Ex- 
ample, Viola.     Called  also  a  Caruuclo. 

Stroph'-d-diis,  s.  [G  r.  oTpoi^of  (strophos)  =  a 
twisted  band,  and  ufiou?  (otlous)  =  a  tooth.) 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Ccstraciontidic,  ranging 
from  tlif  Lower  Lias  to  the  Clialk. 

stro-phom'-e-n^,  s.  Gr.  arp6^o%  (stroplios) 
=  a  twist^^d  band  or  cord,  and  ^qm  (vieiie)  = 
the  moon.] 

Palmont.:  A  genus  of  Ortbidse;  shell  semi- 
circular, widest  at  the  hinge  line ;  concave- 
convex  radiatcly  streaked  ;  ventral  valve  with 
an  angular  notch.  Known  species,  129;  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

t  stroph-o-men'-i-dse,   s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 
strophoinen(a) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 
PaltBont. :  A  synonym  of  Orthidae  (q.v.). 

Stroph'-u-liis,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  strophua; 
Gr.  (TTpo^os  (strojihos)  =  a  twisted  baud.] 

Patliul.  :  Redgum,  Tooth-rash;  an  eruption 
of  minute  hard,  slightly-ied  pimples,  clus- 
tered and  scattered,  alfecting  infants  or 
young  children.  The  largest  number  of  pim- 
jdes  are  on  the  face  and  the  neck.  It  arises 
from  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  lichen  modilled  by 
the  delicate  skin  of  the  infant  affected.  The 
iiritation  is  slight,  and  the  disease  not  cian- 
gerous.  Unimportant  variations  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  species  ijtrophulus 
intertinctTis,  S.  con/ertus,  S.  candidns,  and  S. 
volaticus. 

"  stross'-ers,  s.  pi.  [a  corrupt,  of  trousers 
(q.v.). J     Tight  drawers  or  breeches. 


Stroud,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Stroud,  in  Glourestersiiire,  where  flannel  and 
cloth  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities.] 
A  kind  of  coarse  blanket  or  garment  of  stroud- 
ing  worn  by  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

Stroild'-ing,  s.    [Stroud.] 

Fabric :  A  coarse  kind  of  cloth  employed 
in  the  trade  with  the  North  American  Indians; 
materials  for  strouds. 

"  stroUt,  *  stroute,  *  strowt-yn,  v.i.  &  t 
[Strut,  v.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  swell,  to  puff. 

"  His  here  ttrouted  as  a  fanne  large  and  brode."  * 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,81i. 

2.  To  strut. 

3.  To  make  a  disturbance ;  to  brag.  (Have- 
lok.  1,77!}.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  swell  ;  to  puff  out ;  to  ex- 
aggerate. 

"An  historical  truth,  no  vays  itrouted,  oor  made 
greater  by  language."— flaco/i  .■  War  with  Spain. 

strove,  pret.  o/v.    [Strive,  v.] 


*  Strow,  a.     [Strow,  v.]    Loose,  scattered. ^ 
Stroir,  v.t.    [Strew.]    To  strew,  to  scatter. 

"  With  ollvcB  ever  green  the  ground  is  ttrowed," 
Dryden :  Ovid ;  ^etamorphotet  vUL 

*  strowl,  v.i.    [Stroll,  v.] 

*  Stroy,  *  stroie,  v.t.     [A  contract  of  destToy 

(q.v.). J     To  destroy. 

"  Her  itore  -waa  ttroyed  with  the  floode." 

H'yat  :  JUeiine  i  Sure  £t(at€. 

"Str^jK-al,  s.     [Eng.  Stroy:  -all]     A  waste- 
all,  a  spendthrift.     (Tusser.) 

"  stro^-er,  "  stroi'-er,  s.    [Eng.  stroy ;  -«tr.] 
A  destroyer. 

"The  drake,  stroi^rot  his  owiii;  kinde." 

Chfiucer:  Assembly  qf  Foutm, 

struck,  pret.  &  jm.  par.  of  v.     [Strike,  v.] 

struck-measure,  s.  A  mensure,  as  of 
dry  goiids,  in  which  the  top  is  levelled  with  a 
strike.     [Strike,  s.,  IL  1.] 

striick'-cn,  pa.  par.  of  v.     [.strike,  i'.J 

striic'- tu  -  ral,   a.     [Eng.    structvr(c);   -al) 
I'ertaining  to'structure. 

structural-planes,  s.  pi 

Geol. :  Planes  produced  in  the  structure  of 
rocks,  either  on  a  large  scale  by  faulting,  or 
on  a  small  one  by  fissure  or  lamination. 


boil,  \i6^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^nst.    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{'ion,  -§lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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Btruc'-ture.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stmctum  =  a 
buiMing ;  prop.  feiu.  sing,  of  structurus,  fut. 
part,  oi  strHO  =  Ui  build;  cogii.  with  Goth. 
stranjaii;    Ger.   streuen  =■  to  strew,   to  lay.] 

tblREW.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  building ;  construction  or 
erection  of  buildings. 

"  His  Bun  builds  on,  and  never  la  cuntent. 
Till  th«  \itBt  farthing  is  in  structure  apent," 

DrydeiK    {Todd.) 

2.  A  building  of  any  kind  ;  more  especially, 
O  building  of  some  considerable  siza  or  pre- 
tensions;  an  edifice. 


3.  Mannei"  of  building  or  construction ; 
form,  make,  construction. 

"  S«ueca  describes  his  baths  to  have  been  bo  me&n  a 
ttructure." — Cowley  :  Essays  ;  Solitude. 

*4.  Figure,  outline,  form. 

"  An  idol  that  Iphthima  did  present 
liiitfucture  ut  her  every  tiiieameut." 

Chapman  :  Bomer ;  Odj/stey  Iv. 

6.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  a  whole, 
fts  of  the  elements  of  a  sentence  or  paragiuph  ; 
the  artangnment  of  the  constituent  particles 
of  any  substance  or  body. 

"  Iiisfght  luto  the  structur<'  and  constitution  of  the 
tdiraqueoua  globe."—  \S' ouduxtrd. 

6.  Manner  of  urganization ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  organs  or  parts,  as  of 
animals  or  vegetables,  are  arranged. 

%  Structure  qf  rocks : 

Min.  dt  Petrol. :  The  arrangement  of  tie 
granules  in  a  mineral  or  rock. 

Struc'- tured.    a.      [Eng.    structur(e) ;    -ed.] 

Having  a  regular  organic  structure. 

Struo'-ture-less,  a.  [Eug.  structure ;  -less.] 
Devoid  uf  structure. 

"  Myriads  of  darting  dots  of  atructurele*s  jelly  seem 
to  be  glancing  about." — Scribner't  Magaztnt,  June, 
1877,  p.  159. 

*  Struc'-tU-rist»  s.  [Eng.  structurie);  -i$t.^ 
One  who  makes  structures ;  a  builder,  a  con- 
Btructoi'. 

•  strude,  •  strode.  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  stuck  of  breeding  mares  ;  a  stud.    (Bailey.) 

etriig'-gle,  ^strog-«l,  "strog-eU.  "strog- 
gell,  *strogle,  *strug-gel,  *8trugle, 

v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According  to  Ske^t 
Mid.  Eng.  strogdeiL  is  a  softened  form  for 
Btrokelen,  a  fiequent.  from  strike  (q.v.).j 

1.  To  make  efforts  with  a  twisting  or  with 
movements  of  the  body. 

"Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  Met." 

Scott  :  Cadyota  Cattle. 

2.  To  make  great  efforts  ;  to  labour  hard  ; 
to  strive  with  effort. 

"  She  striiQdieth  and  strlreth  to  g«t  up  and  to  breake 
lowse  in  vain." — Tyndall .    IVurkes,  p-  18S. 

3.  To  labour  in  pain,  anguish,  difficulty,  or 
distress  ;  to  be  in  pain  or  agony. 

4.  To  contend,  to  vie. 

••  The  suubeaini  Bought  the  Court  of  Guard. 
And,  strtigglittg  with  the  sinuky  air. 
Deadened  the  torches'  yelluw  gljire." 

ScoU  :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  tL  2. 

Btrug'-gle,  s.    [Struggle,  v.\ 

1.  A  violent  effort  or  series  of  efforts  with 
contortions  of  the  body ;  agonized  effort ; 
Bgony. 

"The  uneasy  ttrtigglet  of  a  man  fast  bound  and 
fettered."— ir«rffr/((iui.-   Works,  iv.  54. 

2.  A  forcible  and  strong  effort  to  obtain  an 
jObject  ur  to  avert  an  evil ;  an  effort. 

"Then  cjime  a  desperate  itruggle  for  a  tretsendoua 
atake."— .I/at((wI«j/.-  /fist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

3.  Contest,  contention,  strife :  as,  a  struggle 
between  troops. 

%  Struggle  for  existence: 

Biol.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Darwin  to 
signify  the  result  of  the  increase  of  animal 
life  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

"  All  organic  beiugB.  without  exception,  tend  to  in- 
crease at  so  liigb  a  nitio.  that  no  district,  no  station, 
not  eveu  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  oi  the  whole 
ocean,  would  hold  the  progeny  of  a  siugle  pair  after  a 
certain  number  of  generations.  Tlie  inevitable  result 
la  an  ever-recurring  strugjle  f-r  e.rittence." — Darwin  : 
Variation  qf  Animals  A  Plantt,  L  6. 

Btriig'-gler,  a.  [Eng.  stmggl(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  struggles,  strives,  or  contends. 

"  Oft«i)  she  caat  a  kind  admirine  glance 
On  the  bold  strutitrler  for  deligiit." 

Ituckinghamshire :  Ode  oti  Brutus, 

StruU,  c.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bar  so  placed 
aa  to  resist  weight. 


Striim,  v.t.  &  i.     [A  word  of  imitative  origin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play,  as  on  a  stringed  instrument, 
noisily  and  unskilfully. 

"  Tlie  ability  to  s'rwn  a  few  airs  on  the  piano," — 
Dail,!/  Telegraph,  April  1, 1886. 

2.  To  affect,  by  playing  noisily  and  unskil- 
fully on  a  stringed  instrument. 

"  To  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  foi-chase." — 
SheritiiDt :  ScJtaolfor  ScaTuial,  It  L 

B.  Iiitrans.  :  To  play  noisily  and  unskil- 
fully on  a  stringed  instrument;  to  thrum. 

Btru'-ma  (pi.  stra'-m£e)»  s.  [Lat.  =  a  scrof- 
ulous tumour.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  swelling  or  protuberance  where  the 
petiole  meets  the  lamina  of  a  leaf,  as  in 
Mimosa  sensitiva. 

(2)  A  dilatation  or  swelling  on  one  side  at 
the  base  uf  the  sporangia  of  some  mosses. 

2.  Pathol.  :  External  scrofula,  attended  by 
glandular  swellings,  extensive  ulceratiuns,  and 
indolent  abscesses.  Called  also  King's  evil 
and  tabes  glaruluiaris. 

stru-mat'-ic,  a.     [Stbusia.]    The  same   as 

STEUMoaE  (<-i.v.). 

Stru'-mi-form,  a.  [Lat.  struvm,  and  forma 
=  form.]  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
a  struma. 

strum'-ming,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Strum.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj- :   (See 
the  verb). 
C*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  struma. 

2.  The  noise  made  by  one  who  etruma. 

"Guitars  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  11. 

stru'-mose,  atrn'-mous,  a.    [Stbuua.] 

1,  Bot. :  Covered  with  protuberances. 

2.  Pathol.  :  Scrofulous.  There  are  struTnous 
abscesses,  a  strurnoxis  diathesis,  &c. 

Stru'-mous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  strumous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  strumous. 

Strum-pet.  *strom-pet,  " strom-pett, 

*  Stz*um-pete,  s.    &  a.      [A  nasalized  form 
from  O.  Fr.  strupe,   stupre ;  Lat.  stuprum  =■ 
dishonour,  violation  ;  cf.  Ital.  strvpare,  stu- 
prare  ;  Sw.  estrupor,  est-upvar  —  to  ravish.] 
A.  As  suhst. :  A  prostitute,  a  harlot. 
"  I  am  no  strumpet ,-  but  of  life  as  honest, 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  iiie  " 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  V.  1. 

•B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  strumpet ;  false,  incon- 
stant. 

"  The  ttrumpet  wind." 

Shakesp. :  Merthant  of  Venice,  li.  8. 

*  Striim'-pet,  v.t.    [Strumpet,  s.] 

1.  To  debauch.  (Shakesp.:  Conudy  of  Errors, 
a  2.) 

2.  To  call  or  give  the  reputation  of  a  strum- 
pet to  ;  henue,  to  belie,  to  slander. 


*  striim'-strum,  «.  [A  redup.  of  strum 
(q.  v.).J  A  rude  musical  instrument,  a  tom- 
tom. 

"  The  strtimxfrum  Is  made  somewhat  like  a  cltt«rD  ; 
most  of  ttiose  that  tbe  Indiaiis  use  are  made  of  a  large 
gourd  cut  tu  the  midst,  and  a  thin  board  lald  over 
the  hollow,  and  which  is  fastened  to  the  sides;  tins 
serves  for  tbe  belly,  overwhich  the  strings  are  placed." 
— Bam  pier :  Voyages  (nn.  l6Si). 

Btrii'-mn-ldse*  a.      [A  dimin.  of  strumous 
(q.v.).J  ■ 
Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  small  struma. 

Strting,  pret.  £  pa.  par.    [String,  v.] 

Striint.  v.i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  5(ru((q. v.).] 
To  walk  sturdily  or  pompously  ;  to  strut. 
(Scotch.) 

strunt,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1,  Spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind.    (Scotch.) 

"  Syne,  wl'  a  social  glaa  o'  strunt. 
They  parted  atf  careerin'." 

Bum*:  BaUotMen. 

2,  A  huff,  a  i)et ;  sullenness. 

Strun'-tain,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric. :  A  coarse,  narrow,  worsted  braid. 

Str&'-se,  s.     [Huss.] 

Nai't. :  A  river-craft  of  Russia  for  carrying 
produce  and  goods. 


strut.  *strout,  "strowt-yn,  v.i.  (Dtn 
stru4t€,  strude  =  to  strut;  Sw.  dial,  strutta  = 
to  walk  with  a  jolting  step  ;  Icel.  stnttr  ~  a 
S'trt  of  Imud  sticking  out  like  a  horn;  Gei. 
strutt  =  rigid,  stiff;  s/ru»w  =a  tuft,  a  bumi; 
strotzen  =  to  be  puffed  up,  to  strut.] 
•L  To  swell  out,  to  protuberate. 

^      ,,       "Ufgraaa  the  only  Bilk 
1  bat  makes  each  adder  Aff-uf  abuudautly  with  milk.' 
Drayton:  Polg-Otbitm.t.  18. 

2.  To  walk  with  a  proud,  pompous  gait  and 
erect  head  ;  to  walk  with  atli'ct-ed  dignity. 

"  A  fellow  strutting  before  her  with  notliing  but  a 
club  or  spear."— Coo* .  Second  Voyage,  hk.  iii.,  ch.  vL 

Strut,  s.  &  a.     [Strut,  v.} 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pwud,  pompons  step  with 
the  head  erect;  an  affectation  of  diguity  in 
walking. 

"  That  heroic  ttr-ut  assum'd  before." 

Coufper:  Vonvffrsition,  490. 

2.  Carp. :  A  bar  in  a  frame  having  equal  and 
opposite  forces  applied  to  its  ends, 
acting  inward  and  producing  upon  5 

it  astate  of  compression.  Spe-         ,  » 

cifically — 

(1)  A    diagonal   timber 
which  acts  as  a  post  or 
brace  to  suppurt  a 
princijial  ratter  or  ' 
purlin.     Its  lower 
end  is   stepped  in- 
to  a  tie-beam,    or 
on  a  shoulder  of  a 
king  or  queeu  post. 

(2)  A  brace  between  joists. 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Swelling  out,  swollen,  protu- 
berant. 

"  He  heeinnetfa  now  to  return  with  his  belly  ttrut 
and    full.'    —  P.    Uolland:   Ammittnut    JIarcelUnus, 

p.  213. 

*  strut-beam,  s.    [Struttino-beam.] 

Stru'-thi-6,    5.      [Lat.,    from    Gr.    <rrpov069 

(strouthos)  =  a  sparrow,  an  ostrich.] 

Ornith. :  Ostrich ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Struthioninae,  having  only  two  toes,  the  third 
and  fourth  on  each  foot.  Most  authorities 
reckon  but  one  specie.s,  Slruthio  caJtielus ;  but 
as  the  birds  from  the  north  of  Africa  have  the 
skin  of  the  parts  not  covered  with  feathers 
flesh-coloured,  while  tliis  skin  is  bluish  in 
birds  from  the  south,  the  latter  are  sometimes 
placed  in  a  separate  species  (5.  australis). 
Birds  from  the  Somali  country  have  also  been 
described  as  forming  a  distinct  species  (S. 
vwIyb(io2'>hanes)f  because  the  skin  not  covered 
with  feathers  is  oi  a  leaden  hue. 

Stru-tW-d'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  struthio 
(q.v.j.  Named  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
seeds  to  a  biid's  beak.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Thymelaceffi,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pretty  plants,  with 
wliite,  yellow,  or  red  flowers,  having  four 
stamens. 

stru-tM-o-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  sti^uthio  (q.v.).*  The  aperture  uf  the  shell 
bears  sume  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  an 
ostrich.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cerithiadse,  with  five 
species,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
where  sub-fossil  specimens  have  been  found. 
Shell  turretcd,  whorls  angular,  aperture  trun- 
cated in  front,  columella  ol>lique  ;  outer  lip 
piominent  in  the  middle,  inner  lip  callous,  ex- 
panded ;  operculum  claw-shaped.  Animal 
with  cylindilral  tentacles,  eye-pedicels  short, 
fout  broad  and  short. 

Strii-thi-o'-ne^,  s.  pt.    [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.,  &a 
struthio  (q.v.).  J 
Ornith. :  A  synonym  of  RatitEe  (q.v.). 

Btr^-thi-6n'-i-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  stru- 
thio, genit.  sti  uthion(is) ;  Lat,  fern.  pl.  adj. 
suff.  -id(u.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Ratitre  (q.v.).  Bill 
short,  lobust,  powerful,  flattened,  aud  having 
a  nail-like  proi."essat  the  tip  ;  nostrils  lougitn- 
ditial,  basal  ;  no  hind  toe  present.  There  are 
two  suh-families :  Struthioninie  (with  two 
genera,  Struthio  and  Rhea)  contined  to  Afi'ica, 
and  temperate  South  America,  and  Casuarinffl 
(sometimes  made  a  lamily  Cusuarida)  inhabit- 
ing Australia  and  the  Islands  from  Ceram  to 
New  Britain. 

strA-tlii-o-ni'-nse,  s.  7>7,  [Mod.  Lat.  struthio, 
genit.  strittltinn(is) :  Lnt.  fem.  pl.  adj.  snff. 
-intr.]    [Struthionid.£.] 


I&te,  l^t.  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pol^ 
or»  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  soai;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    s»,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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Btrii'-tlli-ous,  a,  fT>at.  stnithio  =  an  ostrich.] 
Pertaiiiiiig  to  or  resembling  the  ostrich  ;  be- 
longing to  the  Ratitte  (q.v.). 

"GalUimceouB  and  <(rnffliotM  birds  retain  the  »anie 
stonen  in  their  gizznrxlB  for  a  long  time."— Aitwi'h 
Fbrrtt'itiyn  of  Ytgatahl*  Mould,  ch.  V. 

8trut'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  Arut^  v. ;  '^,\    One  who 

struts  ;  a  pompous  fellow. ' 

"  What  s  mpre  nothing  It  Ib.  that  this  »(ru(frrliaa 
pronouiiceii  with  auch  eouoroiu  rhetorick." — Annot. 
on  iilanvdla  PreexUttnce. 

Striit'-ting.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Strut,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip,  adj*  •"  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantive : 
Carp. :    Diagonal  braces  between  joists  to 

prevent  side  detlection.     When  the  pieces  are 

crossed  alternately  it  is  called  herring-bone 

eliutting. 

*  struttlng-beam,  *  strut-beam,  s. 

Carp. :  An  old  name  for  a  collar-beam  (q.v.). 
strutting-piece,  s. 

Civp. :  A  straiuing-piece  (q.v.). 

Btrut'-ting-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  strutting:  -ly.] 
In  a  strutting  manner ;  wit  h  proud  or  pompous 
walk  ;  pompously,  boastfully. 

Struv'-lte,  s.  [After  the  Russian  statesman, 
V.  Struve  ;  sum  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Miti.  :  An  orthorhombie  mineral  occurring 
only  in  isolated  crystals.  Hardness,  2*0  ; 
sji.  gr.  1*05  to  1*7;  colour,  yellowish  to 
brown,  becoming  white  on  exposure,  by  loss 
of  water  of  crystallization  ;  lustre,  vitreous; 
translucent.  Compos.  :  phosithnric  acid, 
29-0  ;  magnesia,  16'3  ;  ammonia,  lO'ti ;  water, 
44*1  =  100,  cones  ponding  to  the  fornmla 
NH40,2MgO,P05  +  12H0.  Found  originally 
in  a  bed  of  peat,  above  which  a  large  amount 
of  cattle  dung  existed  ;  since  found  in  guano 
at  various  localities. 

8trSrch'-ne-ae,  strych-na'- 90-09,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  strychii(p$) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ece,  -acere] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Loganiacese,  having  the 
sestivation  of  the  corolla  valvate. 

«trj^ch'-nl-a.  s,    [Strychnine.] 

Btr^Ch'-nJc,  a.  [Eng.  strychn(ine)  ;  -fc]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  containing,  or  derived  from 
strychnine. 

Stryclmio-acld,  &    [laAsuRioAcia] 

Btii^ch-ni'-na,  s.    [STRVcHNmE.] 

Str^ch'-nine,  5.  [Mod,  Lat,  strychn(_os);  -ine 
iChem..).] 

Chem. :  C2in22N202.  Strychnia.  A  highly 
poisonous  alkaloid,  discovered  in  1818  by  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou  in  St.  Ignatius'  beans, 
and  6liortly  afterwards  in  Nux  i^omica  seeds. 
It  is  obtained,  together  with  brucine,  by  boil- 
ing Nvjc  vomica  seeds  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
until  they  become  soft,  crushing  the  seeds, 
and  adding  to  the  expressed  liquid  an  excess 
of  calcium  hydrate,  wliich  throws  down  the 
two  alkaloids.  On  washing  with  cold  alcohol, 
brncine  is  dissolved,  leaving  strychnine  in  an 
impure  state.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes  in 
colourless,  tetragonal  prisms,  having  a  very 
bitter  and  somewhat  metallic  taste,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether, 
but  soluble  inspirit  of  wine  and  cJjIoroform. 
Strychnine  was  scarcely  heard  of  as  a  means 
of  poisoning  before  the  year  1855,  the  date  of 
the  Rugeley  murders,  for  which  Palmer  was 
tried  at  tlie  Old  Bailey  in  1856,  and  executed. 
The  symptoms  are  very  marked,  and  com- 
prise violent  tetanic  convulsions,  laborious 
respiration,  from  the  tightening  of  the  chest 
muscles,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  heart, 
and  rigidity  of  the  spinal  column.  These  are 
succeeded  by  a  short  calm,  after  which  they 
are  again  repeated  until  death  or  progress 
towards  recovery  ensues,  the  time  being 
about  two  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 
From  IJ  to  2  grains  and  upwards  generally 
proves  fatal,  and  the  presence  of  the  poison 
can  be  best  recognised  by  the  colour-test. 
When  strychnine  is  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  nascent  oxygen,  the  former  instantly 
acquires  a  rich  blue  colour,  snccessively  pass- 
ing into  purple,  violet,  crimson,  orange,  and 
yellow.     {U'oodvian  £  Tidy.) 

Strych'-nos,    s.      [Lat.,    from    Gr.    trrpvxvo'; 
(stntchnos)=  nightshade.) 
Dot.  :    Tlie    t>'pical    genus    o'f  Strychneae. 


Calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  tubular,  funnel- 
aliaped,  liuib  spreading ;  stamens  five,  in- 
serted into  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  ovary 
two-celled  ;  style  one  ;  stigma  capitate ;  fruit, 
a  berry  with  a  hard  rind  and  a  i'ul|iy  sarco- 
carp  ;  seeds  many,  peltate.  Natives  of  Asia, 
America,  and  Australia.  Strychnos  Nux  Vo- 
mica,  the  Snake-wood,  Strychnin-tree,  or  Nnx 
Vomica  tree,  is  a  moderate-sized  everCTeen, 
with  dark  gray  bark  and  no  S]>ines  ;  the  leaves 
entire,  strongly  three-  to  five-nerved ;  the 
(lowers  small,  in  corymbs,  greenish  white  ; 
the  fruit  round,  like  an  orange  in  colour,  but 
smaller,  with  a  brittle  rind,  a  white,  gelatinous 
]tulp,  and  many  seeds.  It  is  found  on  hills 
and,  in  forests  in  India  and  Burn)ah.  The 
seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
halfpenny,  constitute  Nux  vomica  and  contain 
fitrychuine  (q.v.),  and,  it  is  said,  a  brown  dye. 
The  wood  is  very  bitter,  especially  the  root, 
which  has  been  given  in  intermittent  fevers 
and  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of  vennmous 
serpents.  S.  potator-uvi,  a  tree  about  forty  feet 
high,  with  only  one  seed,  is  the  Clearing-nut 
tree  of  India  ;  so  called  because  the  seeds  ren- 
der muddy  water  clear.  They  are  used  also  in 
diseases  of  the  eye.  The  fruit,  wliich  is  like 
a  lilack  cherry,  is  eaten  by  tlie  natives ;  the 
wood  is  used  for  carts,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  building.  S.  toxifera,  the  Guiana 
Poisnn-phint,  is  a  climber,  having  its  stem 
covered  witli  long,  spreading,  red  hairs,  and 
five-nerved,  acuminate  leaves.  It  furnishes 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  poison  called 
Woorali,  or  Oorali.  5.  Tieiite,  from  Java,  has 
elliptical,  acuminate,  three-nerved,  glabrous 
leaves,  with  sim]'le  tendrils  ojtposite  to  tliem. 
It  yields  another  deadly  poison.  5.  Hfjiis- 
trina  is  said  by  Blurae  to  furnish  the  genuine 
lAgniim  colubrinum.  It  is  given  in  Java  in 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  as  an 
anthelmintic  iS.  psevdoquina,  a  Brazilian 
tree  about  twelve  feet  high,  has  a  corky  bark 
(said  to  be  equal  to  Cinchona  as  a  febrifuge), 
and  short-stalked,  ovate,  quintuide-nerved 
leaves  ;  all  parts  of  it  are  intensely  bitter 
except  the  fruit,  which  is  eaten  by  cliildren. 
The  fruit  of  S.  colubrina,  a  large  Indian 
climbing  shrub,  is  esteemed  by  the  Telei^us 
as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  cobra.  The 
fruit  of  5.  iiinocua  is  eaten  in  Egypt. 

*  stry-full,  *  stry-ful,  a.    [STRiFErtm.] 

8tr^ph-n6-den'-dr6n,  s.     [Gr.  trrovi^v6^ 

(striLjilnios)  ~  rough,  astringent,  and  ceyBpoy 
{dejidroii)  =  a  tree.] 

BoL:  A  genusof  Eumimosese.  Stamensten  ; 
legvune  indehiscent,  leathery,  pulpy  within, 
ultimately  becomingbaceate.  Stryphnodendmn 
Barbatemas  and  S.  Jurema  are  used  in  Brazil 
as  astringents. 

stiib,  *  stubbe,  *  stob,  s.  [A.S.  styb,  $teb  =  A 
stump;  cogn.  with  Dut.  stobbe ;  Icel.  stid}bi, 
stnbbr;  Dan.  stub;  Sw.  stubbe;  Gael  stob;  Lith. 
stebas  =  an  upright  pillar  ;  Lat.  stipes ;  Sansc. 
stainba  =  a  post ;  stambk  =  to  make  fast ;  Gr. 
ffTvn-o?  (s(uj3os)  =  a  stub,  a  stump.]  [Stump,  s.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Th6  stump  of  a  tree ;  that  part  of  a  tree 
which  is  left  in  the  ground  when  the  tree  is 
cut  down;  lience,  the  inner  end  of  a  blank  in  a 
check-book  or  the  like,  which  is  left  in  the 
binrliiig  after  the  check  (receipt,  &c.)  hiia 
been  lorn  off,  and  upon  which  a  memorandum 
of  said  check  is  preserved. 

2.  An  old  horseshoe-nail ;  iron  formed  there* 
from.     [Stub-iron.] 

*  3.  A  blockhead,  a  dolt,  a  log,  a  dullard. 


11.  locksmith.  :  A  stationary  stud  in  a  lock, 
which  acts  as  a  detent  for  the  tumblers  when 
their  slots  are  in  engagement  therewith. 

stub-axle,  5.  A  short  axle  attached  on 
the  end  of  a  principal  axle-tree.  It  is  variously 
made  and  secured.  Sometimes  it  is  a  sort  of 
jury  axle,  made  as  a  temporary  expedient 
wlien  the  arm  nf  an  axle  has  broken  off.  It 
occurs  frequently  on  horse  hay-rakes  and  some 
other  kinds  of  agricultural  implements. 

stall-book,  8.  A  book  containing  only 
stubs.     [See  Stub,  8.,  1. 1.]     {U.S.) 

Stub-end,  a. 

Mack. :  The  enlarged  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod,  in  which  the  boxes  are  confined  by  the 
strap. 


Stub-iron,  .».  Iron  formed  from  stub- 
nails.  It  is  u-.i'd  especially  for  gun-barrels  of 
superior  quality. 

stub-mortlse,  s. 

Cartr  :  A  mortise  wliinh  does  not  pass 
through  the  object  in  winch  ft  is  made. 

Stub-nall,  s.     A  short,  thick  naiL 
Btub-short,  stub-shot,  s, 

1.  The  nnsawcd  portion  of  a  plank  where 
it  is  split  frum  the  bolt  "r  log. 

2.  Turning:  The  portion  by  which  an  ob- 
ject to  be  turned  is  grasped  or  chucked. 

Stub-tenon,  s. 

Carp. :  A  short  tenon  at  the  foot  of  an  up- 
right. 

stub-twlst,  s.  A  gun-barrel  made  of  a 
ril'lion  1)1"  coiribiiied  ir'ui  and  steel,  the  iron 
being  derived  from  stubs. 

stub,  v.t.    [Stub,  s.) 

1.  To  grub  up  by  the  roots ;  to  extirpate. 
(Usually  foUoweti  by  «;).) 

"  III  every  grecti,  if  tlic  fence  be  not  thtne, 
Now  tCiili  up  tUe  biishL'B,  tlie  prass  to  be  flue." 

Tujser:  Bu^t'ttidry ;  Jaiiuury. 

2.  To  clear  of  roots  :  as.  To  stub  land. 

*  3.  To  strike,  as  the  toes  or  fnot,  against  a 
stump,  stone,  or  other  tlxed  object.    iATner,) 

"  Btub'-bed,  o.    [Eng.  stub  ;  -ed,] 

1.  Cut  down  to  a  stub  or  stump. 

"  Agiiust  a  sCubbed  tree  he  reeia." 

Uraiiton:  JVym/jhiUta ;  Court  of  Fairy. 

2.  Short  and  thick,  like  something  tron- 
cated ;  stubby. 

'■  While  each  with  stubbed  knife  remor'd  the  roots." 
.^u'ifl :  A  Pastoral  Dialogue. 

3.  Hardy  ;  not  over  nice  or  delicate  ;  obtuse. 
"  The   bardnesa   of    tfttbbed   vulgar   constitutlona, 

reiKlers  them  iiiseuaible  of  a  thousaoid  things,"— 
Berkeley:  Sirit,  j  W5. 

*  stiib'-bed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stubbed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stubbed  ;  obtuso- 
ness. 

8tub'-bi-ness,  s.    [Eng.  stubby;  -Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stubby, 

2.  Stubbeduess. 

stub'-ble,  *  stob-il,  *  stob-le,  s.     [0.  Fr. 

cstou/'k,  estuble  (Fr.  Heule),  fi'om  O.  H.  Ger. 
stupjlld;  Dut.  &  Ger.  stoppel  =  stubble,  from 
I^at.  stipuhi,  dim  in.  of  sfi7ies  =  astock,  a  stalk.} 
The  stomps  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, &c.,  left  in  the  ground  when  the  com 
Is  cut;  the  i)artof  the  stiilk  left  in  the  ground 
by  tlie  sickle  or  reaping-machine. 

'"  But  I  suppose,  that  you  by  thai  much  seeiie, 
Know  by  the  itubbte,  what  the  curue  hath  bene." 
Chapman  :  Homer ;  Odystey  xlv. 

Stubble-fed.  a.  Fed  on  the  natural  grass 
growing  amongst  stubble. 

stubble-goose,  s.  A  goose  fed  amongst 
stnidjie,  as  opposed  to  gi-een  goose,  which  is 
killed  before  the  corn  is  cut. 

stubble-land,  s.  Land  covered  with 
stubble. 

•*  Sbew'd  like  a  ttuhble-land  nt  barveat-home." 

SftaU-tp.  :  1  It^nry  J  V..  L  t. 

Stubble-plough,  s. 

Ilusb. :  A  plough  for  turning  op  stubble 
land. 
stubble-cLuail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Cnturnix  pectoralis,  from  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

stubble-rake,  s. 

Ilusb.:  A  rake  for  gleaning  lately-reap?d 
fields  of  small  grain. 

stfib'-biy.  a.    [Eng.  stubbl(e);  -y.] 

1,  Covered  with  stubble. 

2.  Resembling  stubble  ;  short  and  stiff:  as, 
r»  stubbly  beard. 

stiib'-bom,  "stib-om.  •stlb-bomo. 
"  stob-urn,  *  stob  urne,  *  stub-bern, 
•  stub  -  bom,    •  stub  -  bum,    '  stub  - 

bume,  *  Styb-Ume,  a.  [From  $tnh,  8. 
(q.v.),  hence  =  stockish,  blockish,  like  a  stub 
or  stump.  From  A.S.  styb  we  should  have  an 
adj.  stybor  =  stub-like,  stubborn,  and  a  subst. 
s(i//>Qr7i«s  =  stubbornness  ;  and  the  form  stibom 
doubtless  arose  from  tlie  mi3dividing5fi/borjw« 
as  styhnm-(n)fs.  (Skent.)'] 
1.  Unreasonably  obstinate  or  fixed  in  opinion 


1)6)1,  b^ ;  p6Ut,  J6^1 :  cat,  9ell«  cborus.  9hin.  beuQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-«ian.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  ~  shun ;  -tion,  -^ioa  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tloos,  -sioos  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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stubbornly— studied 


or  purpose  ;  not  to  be  moved  or  persuaded  by 
reasons ;  inflexible,  refractory. 

*•  Tum'd  her  obedience  to  ttubbom  hanhnesa." 
ShakfSp.  .*  MtdsiDmner  /fiffhc's  Dream.  1.  1. 

8,  Persevering,  pei-sistent,  steady,  constint. 

•'  Anl  strong  witli  pales,  by  manr  a  weary  stroke 
01  slubborii  labour  hewn  troin  hetrt  of  onk." 

Pope:  Homer;  oU}/sse>/  xlv.  16. 

3.  Carried  on  with  stubbornness  or  obsti- 
nacy ;  lasting  long ;  persistent. 

'•  stout  were  their  hearte,  and  $tubbom  was  their 
strife  ■•  ScoU  :  TJu  Poacher. 

•4.  Stiff,  not  flexible. 

"  Bow,  itubham  knees."    Shaketp. :  BamXet,  III.  8. 

*  5.  Hardy,  firm ;  enduring  without  com- 
plaint. 

•  6.  Rough,  rugged,  harsh. 

**  Your  ttt^born  usage  o(  the  Pope." 

Shakesp. :  King  John^  V.  1 

7.  Not  easily  melted  or  worked  ;  refractory : 
fts,  a  stubborn  metal  or  ore. 

8.  Ruthless,  insensible,  hard-hearted. 

■'  TliOH  art  eaiil  to  have  a  ttubbom  soul." 

Sh'ikesp.  ■  J/easure/or  Measure,  v. 

9.  Difficult  to  deal  with. 

"Thus  the  main  difficulty  Is  answered:  but  there 
is  another  near  aa  stubborn"— Warburton :  Divine 
Legation,  bk.  It.    (Note  u  u  u  u.) 

Btub'-born-lj^.  "  stub  -  berne  -  ly,  adv. 
[En:^.  stubborn:  -ly.]  In  a  stuUborn  manner  ; 
obstinately,  inflexibly,  contumaciously ;  per- 
sistently.   (Macavlay :  Hist.  Eiig.,  eh.  xix.) 

Stiib-  bom  -  ness,  *  stub  -  bem  -  esse. 
*  stub-bom-nesse.  *  stub-buru-ess,  s. 

[En^'.  stubborn;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  stubborn  ; 
perverse  obstinacy  ;  contumat^y,  inflexibility. 

"  Bat  tfubfiorti II fsx.  and  an  obstinate  disobedience, 
must  be  mnater'ti  with  force  and  blows."— Jlx>ct« ;  0/ 
Sducatton.  $  73. 

2.  Stiffness  ;  want  of  pliancy. 

•3.  Roughness,  harshness,  ruggedness. 

"  Translate  the  stubbr,r>infss  of  fortune 
luto  so  quiet  and  soaweet  a  stile." 

Shakesp.:  A3  You  LVta  ft.  It  1. 

4.  Refractoriness :  as,  the  stuhhom'Mss  of 
metals  or  ores. 

atub'-by,  a.    [Eng.  stub ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  stubs. 

2.  Short,  thick,  and  coarse ;  short  and 
Btrong. 

"  The  base  Is  aurrouuded  with  a  garland  of  black 
and  «(it6&y  bristles."— Grffw  ■•  i/Mtutn, 

etub'-wdrt»  s.    [Stobwort.] 

Stup'-co,  5.  [Ital.,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  stucchi  = 
a  crust,] 

1.  Fine  plaster  used  for  coating  walls.  It 
is  usually  madi?  of  pure  lime  slaked  and 
settled,  mixed  with  clean  sand.  Stucco  varies 
in  quality  and  composition  with  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  For  internal 
decoration  gypsum  and  pounded  marble  enter 
into  its  composition,  as  well  as  gelatine  or 
glue  in  solution.  Being  mixed  with  water 
till  it  is  of  the  proper  consistency,  it  is  applied 
to  the  cornices,  mouldings,  &c.,  of  rooms,  and 
soon  begins  to  set  or  harden,  in  which  state 
it  is  moulded,  and  is  Hnished  off  with  metal 
tools.  For  external  work  the  stucco  employed 
is  of  a  coarser  kind,  and  is  variously  prepared, 
the  different  sorts  being  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  cements.  Some  of 
these  take  a  surface  and  polish  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  finest  marble.  In  Bastard  stucco 
a  small  portion  of  hair  is  employed.  Rough 
stucco  is  merely  floated  and  brushed  with 
water,  but  the  best  kind  is  trowelled. 

"  Grotesco  roofs,  and  xtucco  floors." 

Pope    Imitation  •?/  Horace,  sat  8. 

2.  The  third  coat  of  plastering  when  pre- 
pared for  painting. 

3.  Work  made  of  stucco. 

4.  A  popular  name  for  plaster  of  Paris  or 
gypsum. 

StucCO-WOric,  s.  Ornamental  work  com- 
posed of  stucco,  such  as  cornices,  mouldings, 
and  other  ornaments  in  the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

Stuc'-CO,  v.t.  [Stdoco,  s.]  To  plaster;  to 
overlay  or  decorate  with  stucco. 

"  The  Tout  is  beautifully  stuccoed,'' — Pennant : 
Journey  from  Cheater,  p.  413. 

Stuc'-c6-er,  s.  [Eng.  sdtcco,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  stuccoes  ",  one  who  applies  stucco  to 
walls,  &c.  ;  one  who  deals  or  works  in  stucco. 

*  stuck  (1),  s.  [Stoccado.]  a  stoccado,  a 
thrust.    (Shakesp  :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4.) 


*  Stuck  (2),  8.    [Stucco.] 

stuck,  pret.  of  v.,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [Stick,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^5  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  .isa/Ij.:  Tlirust  through ;  fastened. 

stuck-moulding,  s. 

Carji. :  A  moulding  worked  on  to  the  edga 
of  a  frame. 

stuck-on,  a. 

Carp.:  A  term  indicating  a  moulding  worked 
on  tlie  edge  of  a  frame  ;  in  contradistinction 
to  one  worked  out  of  a  detached  strip. 

stuck-up,  a.  Giving  one's  self  airs  of 
impoi-tance  ;  puffed-up,  vain,  conceited  ; 
affectedly  self-important  or  vain  ;  assuming 
tlie  dignity,  bearing,  or  importance  of  one's 
superiors.    {Colloq.j 

"  He's  a  nasty  tiuck-up  Tnon\iey. "—Dickem :  Nicholas 
Aicklebj/,  cli.  ix. 

8tfic'-kle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  stook  (q-v.).]  A 
number  of  sheaves  laid  together  in  the  field  ; 
a  stook.    (Proy.) 

"Some  paid  their  tythes  in  sheafs  scattered  about 
the  field  ;  some  in  sfucklet  and  cocka." — Dr.  Colbatch: 
Case  of  Proxies,  p.  lOL 

Stiick'-ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  apple 
pasty,  thin,  somewhat  circular  in  shape,  and 
nut  made  in  a  dish.    (Prov.) 

Stud  (1),  *  Stod,  *  Stood,  s.    [A.S.  st6d,  stood; 

cogn.  with  Icel.  stod  :  Dan.  stod  ;  Ger.  gestUt ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  stuot,  sttiM  =  a  stud  ;  Russ,  stado 
=  a  he  I'd  or  drove;  Litli.  siod£W  =  a  drove  of 
horses.]    [Stekd.] 

1.  A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and  raares, 
or  the  place  where  they  are  kept. 

2.  A  number  of  horses  kept  for  riding, 
racing,  &c. 

"  r  did  not  feel  Justified,  with^a  small  stiid.  In  riding 
twelve  miles  to  meet  one  pack." — Field,  Feb.  26,  1&87, 

stud-book,  s.  A  book  containing  a 
genealogy  or  register  of  horses  or  cattle  of 
particular  breeds,  especially  of  thorough-bred 
animals. 

Stud-faxm,  s.  A  breeding  establishment 
for  horses. 

Stud-groom,,  s.  A  mau  in  charge  of  the 
horses  in  a  stud-farm. 

Stud-horse,  s.  A  breeding-horse ;  a  stal- 
lion. 

Stud  (2),  s.     [A.S,  stud^i  —  a.  post;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  stod  =  a,  stub,  a  stump;  Sw.  stod  =^  a 
prop,  a  post ;  Icel.  stodh  =  a  post.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  nail  with  a  large  head,  inserted  In 
work  chiefly  for  ornament ;  a  large-headed 
ornamental  nail. 

"  Vailes,  ttndi,  and  tackea  emploled  about  teg-har- 
Xxti3."—P.  Holland:  PUnie,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  x\v. 

2.  An  ornamental  movable  button  or  catch 
for  a  shirt-front,  inserted  in  holes  made  for 
the  purpose. 

3.  A  supporting  beam ;  an  upright  post  or 
scantling. 

"  In  manle  places  there  are  not  aboae  foure,  six.  or 
nine  Inches  between  ttud  and  ttud."^Bol\nahed : 
Descr.  Eng.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xii. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  fastening  loose  papers 
together.  It  may  consist  of  a  head  with  two 
strips  of  flexible  metal,  which  are  passed 
through  a  liole  in  the  papers,  and  bent  in  con- 
trary directions  ;  or  may  be  a  small  threaded 
piece  of  metal  with  a  fixed  head  and  movable 
nut.    Called  also  Paper-fastener. 

5.  An  eyelet  with  an  ear  attached  so  that, 
for  expedition,  the  lace  may  be  passed  under 
the  ear  instead  of  through  the  eyelet  hole. 

*6.  A  stem,  a  trunk. 

"  Seest  not  thilke  same  hawthome  ttudde. 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  budde." 

Spenser  1  Shepheards  Calendar;  March. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  boss  or  protuberance  designed  to  hold 
an  attiched  objects  in  place. 

(2)  A  short  rod  fixed  in  and  projecting  from 
something,  sometimes  forming  a  journal, 

2.  Naut. :  A  cast-iron  brace  across  the 
minor  diameter  of  a  cable-link,  to  prevent 
collapse. 

Stud-bolt,  s. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  with  a  thread  at  either  end 
to  be  screwed  into  a  fixed  part  at  one  end, 
and  have  a  nut  screwed  on  it  at  the  otlier. 


Stiid,  v.t.    [Stud  (2),  s.J 

1.  To  adorn  or  set  with  studs  or  ornaments 
knobs.    {ShaJcesp. :  Veiitis  <&  Adonis,  37.) 

2.  To  set  with  detached  ornaments  or  pro- 
niinent  objects  ;  to  set  thickly. 

"  Orion's  ituddsd  belt  la  dim." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  IT. 

etud'-den,  pa,  par,    [Stand.]    {Scotch.) 

•  stiid'- der-S^,  *stud-der-le,  s.  [Eng, 
stud  (1),  s. ;  -try.]  A  breeding  establishment 
for  horses ;  a  stud-farm. 

"  For  whose  breed  and  maintenance  king  Hanrie  tlM 
eight  erected  fi  ui.>ble  ttudderie.'—Holinshed:  Desor, 
Eng.,  Itk.  iiL,  ch,  L 

8tud'-d!e,  s.    [Stithy.]    An  anvil.    {Scotch.) 

"And  like  stuckflah  come  o'er  his  ttuddie." 

Burns:  Elegy  on  Capt.  Mender$on. 

Stud'-ding,  a.  [Either  from  stud  (2).  8.=  ft 
support,  or  a  corrupt,  of  steadying.]  (See 
compound.) 

Studding-sail,  s, 

NauU  :  An  additional  sail  spread  by  the  aid 
of  light  booms  beyond  the  leech  of  a  square 
sail,  in  order  to  extend  the  area  horizontally, 
in  light  winds.  They  may  be  added  on  botii 
leeches  of  a  square  sail.    The  prolongation  of 


the  yard  by  which  a  studding-sail  is  extended 
is  a  studding-sail  boom,  which  is  supported 
by  hoops  on  the  yard  called  quarter-irons  and 
yard-arm  irons.  It  is  rigged  out  by  a  two- 
fold purchase  called  a  boom-jigger.  Topmast 
and  topgallant  studding-sails  are  set  on  the 
outside  of  the  topsails  and  topgallant  sails. 

"At  two,  we  set  ttudding-sailt.  and  steered  wa»t.'  — 
Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viiL 

Studding-sail  boom : 

Naut. :  A  long  pole  sliding  through  boom- 
irons  at  the  extremities  of  the  yards  and  from 
the  vessel's  sides  to  spread  the  studding-saila. 

stu'-dent,  *  stu'-di-ent,  *  stu-dy-ent,  a. 

[Lat.  studens,  pr.  par.  of  stud€o=  to  study 
Cq.v.).] 

1.  A  person  engaged  in  study ;  a  scholar ; 
one  who  studies ;  one  who  is  devoted  to  or 
engaged  in  learning. 

"A  student  shall  do  more  In  one  hour,  when  all 
things  concur  to  inrite  hitn  to  any  special  study,  than 
In  four  at  a  dull  season."—  fyallt :  Logic. 

2.  A  man  devoted  to  books ;  a  bookish 
person. 

•'  Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  bis  book."— SAatcjp.;  Merry  Wives.  iiL  L 

3.  One  who  studies  or  examines ;  an  in- 
quirer :  as,  a  student  of  nature. 

*  stu  -dent-ry,  s.  [Eng.  sUudent  ;  -ry.}  A 
body  of  students.  {Kingsley :  Hypatia,  ch.  xvi.) 

Stu'- dent  -  ship,  5.  [Eng.  stiulent;  -ship.} 
The  state  of  being  a  student  J  the  position  or 
character  of  a  student. 

Stu'-der-ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  Studer  ;  suff. 
•ite{Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining over  5  per  cent,  of  zinc  Found  at 
Ausserberg,  Watlis,  Switzerland. 

stiid' -ied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Study,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  the  subject  of  study;  examined 
into  ;  read  with  diligence  and  attention  ;  well 
considered. 

2.  Well  versed  in  any  branch  of  learning ; 
well  read  ;  qualified  by  study  ;  learned. 

"  Some  man,  reasonably  studied  in  the  law."— Bacon. 

3.  Premeditated,  deliberate ;  studiously  con* 
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trived  or  planned ;  designed :   as,   a  studied 
insult. 

*4.  Having  a  particular  inclination;  in- 
clined, intent. 

"  I  Kin  well  ttudied  for  a  liberal  thaolu, 
Which  I  do  owe  you." 

Shakc^. :  Antonj/Jt  Cleopatra.  IL  &. 

Btiid'-ied-l^t  odv.  [Eng.  stitdied;  -ly.]  In 
a  stU'iied  manner;  with  premeditation;  de- 
iignedly,  deliberately. 

etfid'-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  sd/dy,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
studies  ;  a  student. 

"  There  la  a  hiw  of  nature,  as  Intelligible  to  a  rattonal 
creatiirt?  and  jfHdtcr  of  that  law,  as  the  positive  laws 
of  com  iDou wealths. "—AocA«. 

8tU-dx-6,  s.  [Ital.]  The  working  room  of 
a  sculptor  or  painter, 

Btu'-i^-oiis,  a.  [Ft.  stvdUvx,  fW)m  Lat.  s(u- 
diosiis  :  fioia  studium  =  eagerness,  zeal,  study ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  esiwiioso;  Ital.  studioso.'] 

1.  Given  to  study  :  devoted  to  study  or  the 
acquisitinn  of  learning. 

2.  Given  or  devoted  to  thoufrlit  or  study  ; 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  things  by  con- 
templation ;  contemplative. 

"  There  shtdhus  let  me  sit. 
Aod  hold  bigh  couverse  with  the  might;  dead." 

Thomson:    Winter,  iil. 

3.  Devoted  to  or  spent  in  study ;  favourable 
or  suited  to  study  or  contemplation. 

"  Innocent  and  ttttdiout  repose." — Macaul^y  :  Bitt. 
Sng..  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Earnest  or  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
object;  anxious,  diligent:  as,  To  be  studious 
to  please. 

*5.  Attentive  to,  careful,  observant.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

•  6.  Planned  with  study  or  care ;  deliberate, 
studied. 

atu'-dl-OUS-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  studious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  studious  manner;  with  close  appli- 
cation to  study. 

2.  With  diligence,  zeal,  or  earnestness  ;  dili- 
gently, carefully,  attentively. 

"  Her  resentment  was  studinutly  kept  alive  by  mis- 
chief makers.  "—J/acow/tz^  .'  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

Stu'-di-oils-ness,  s.  [Eng.  studious ;  ■ti/'ss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  studious ;  the 
habit  or  practice  of  study;  close  application 
to  study;  thoughtfulness,  carefulness,  atten* 
tion,  care. 

"  My  studiotuness  Id  executing  your  lordship's  in- 
inncUoiis-'—Bowetl :  Letters,  bk  U.,  let.  58. 

6tud'-'w6rk,  s.     [Eng.  stud  (2),  s.,  and  work.'] 
Build. :  Brirkvvork  between  studs.    An  old 
form  of  building  once  common. 

Stud-y  (I),  stud-die,  s,    [Stithy.]   An  anvil. 

rtud'-J^  (2),  *  atud-ie.  s.  [0.  Fr.  estudie,  estude 
(Fr.  etude);   from  Lat.  sfiw^twjii  =  eagerness, 
study;  Sp.  tstudio;  Port,  estudo;  Ital. s(udio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  studying ;  a  setting  of  the 
mind  or  thoughts  upon  a  subject ;  hence, 
application  nf  mind  to  books,  arts,  or  science, 
or  to  any  subject  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  something  not  known  before. 

2.  Earnest  mental  endeavour ;  absorbed  or 
thoughtful  attention  ;  earnestness,  eagerness, 
dibgence. 

3.  The  object  of  study ;  any  particular 
l)rauL'h  of  learning  tliat  is  studied. 

"  The  proper  ttudy  of  mankind  is  man." 

Pope:  Ess'ty  on  Matt,  ii  2. 

4.  An  apartment  or  building  devoted  to 
rtudy  or  to  literary  work  ;  the  room  or  apart- 
ment in  which  a  person  studies, 

"  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  itudu.  Lucius." 

.STidArcjp. ;  Juliut  Casar,  IL  1. 

*5.  Deep  thought  or  meditation  ;  a  reverie; 
a  fit  of  thoiiglit.     [Brown-study.] 

"The  king  of  Castile,  a  little  onfused.  and  in  a 
tUidi/,  said,  This  can  T  not  do  with  my  honour."— 
Bacon  :  Hist.  Henri/  VII. 

6.  One  wlio  studies,  especially  one  who 
studies  or  learns  a  part  in  a  play.  (Always 
With  a  qualifying  adjective.) 

"  Tm  a  confounded  quick  study,  that's  one  comfort," 
—Dlckant     Nichohit  Nicklehy,  ch,  xxliL 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Art:  The  work  of  a  student :  a  finished 
sketch  from  nature,  generally  intended  to  aid 
In  the  composition  of  a  larger  and  more  im- 
portant work,  or  as  a  memoiial  of  some  par- 
ticular object  for  future  use,  or  to  facilitate 


drawing  or  composition.  Thus  a  single  head 
or  figure,  afterwards  introduced  into  a  lar^e 
work.  Would  be  t-eiined  a  study  for  that  work  ; 
a  tree,  a  group  of  plants,  &c.,  would  be  &  study 
for  a  lamlsaipe,  &c. 

2.  Music:  A  piece  of  instrumental  music, 
composed  for  the  i>urpos6  of  familiarising  the 
player  with  the  ditftculties  of  his  instrument. 

8tiid'-y»  "stud-lo,   v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  studio; 
0.  Fr.  estudier ;  Fr.  6tudier.]    [Study,  s.] 
A«  Intransitive: 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  books  or  learning  ; 
to  devote  one's  self  to  study. 

"  To  live  and  study  here  three  yeara." 

Shakesp. :  Love'g  Labours  Lost.  L  1. 

2.  To  fix  the  mind  seriously  ;  to  ponder,  to 
meditate  ;  to  think  seriously  or  earnest  y. 

"  He  itudied  how  to  feed  that  mlphty  liDst." 

Fairfax :  Ood/rey  of  Bout'jgne.  v.  32. 

*  3.  To    endeavour    diligently  ;    to    strive 
earnestly  ;  to  be  zealous,    (1  Thess.  iv.  11.) 
B.  Transitice : 

1.  To  apidy  the  mind  to  for  the  purpose  of 
learning;  to  read  and  exan\ine  into  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  and  understanding. 

"Thut  very  philosophy  .  .  .  wiw  now  studied  only 
to  Instruct  us  In  the  history  of  the  human  mind." — 
Warburton:  Julian,    (lutrod.) 

2.  To  consider  attentively ;  to  examine 
closely  into. 

"  Happy  the  man,  who,  studying  Nature's  laws. 
Through  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret  cause,"* 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  ii.  698. 

3.  To  meditate,  to  devise  ;  to  think  intently 
on. 

"  study  help  for  th.-it  which  thou  lamentesL" 

Shiikesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  ilL  1. 

•4.  To  learn  by  heart;  to  commit  to  me- 
mory. 

"  Where  dhlst  thou  rtudi/  all  this  goodly  speech  I"^ 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  ii 

5,  To  be  zealous  for  ;  to  have  careful  regard 
or  thought  for;  to  be  anxious  for:  as,  To 
study  a  person's  interests. 

*  Stud'-y-all,    «.      [Study,   v.]      A  state  of 

pondering  or  musing  ;  perplexity. 

"The  duke  was  put  to  such  a  stndyaU  tt  fere."— 
Fabyan:  Chronicle,  ch.  ccvli. 

Stue'-bel-ite.  s.  [After  Dr.  A.  Stiibel ;  snflf. 
-t(e(Mm.);  Ger.  stilbelit.] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  of  reniform  or 
botryoidal  structure.  Hardness,  4  to  5 ; 
sp.  gr.  2'223to  2'2ij3  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour, 
velvet-black  ;  streak,  brown ;  frat-ture,  con- 
choidal.  An  analysis  yielded  :  silica,  26*99  ; 
alumina,  5'37 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lO'lS ; 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  21'S9;  protoxide 
of  copper,  15"25;  magnesia,  1"03 ;  water, 
16-85  ;  chlorine,  0'77  =  98'33.  Fuuud  iu  the 
island  of  Lipari. 

Stuetz'-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Stiitz;  suCf.  -ite 
{Mill.);  Ger.  tellursilherblende.] 

Min.  :  A  motmclinic  mineral  found  in 
crysUds  with  gold  and  hessite,  at  Nagyag, 
Transylvania.  Lustre,  metallic ;  colmn-, 
lead-gray.  Compos.  ;  a  telluride  of  silver, 
the  proposed  formula  being  Ag^Te. 

Stu'-fa,  s.  [Ital.]  A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from 
a  fissure  of  the  earth  in  volcanic  regions. 

%  Stufas  have  been  disengaged  unceasingly 
for  ages  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  in  the 
Lipari  islands,  &c.  The  steam  is  often  mixed 
with  other  gases,  and  if  condensed  by  coming 
in  contact  with  strata  full  of  cold  water  before 
reaching  the  suiface,  it  may  give  rise  to 
thermal  and  mini'ral  springs.  {Lyell :  Princip. 
o/GeoL,  ch.  xvii.) 

Stiifi;  *stuffe.  5.  [O.  Fr.  estofe  (Fr.  itoffe), 
from  hat.  stu pa,  stnppa=  the  coarse  part  of 
flax,  hards,  oaUum,  tow,  used  for  stuffing  or 
stopping  things;  Sp.  csfo/a  =  quilted  stutf; 
Ital.  stoffa;  Qet.  staff —st\xtS\  stop/en  =  to  till, 
tostuffi] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Substance  or  mat.t<T  indefinitely ;  the 
material  or  matter  of  wliicli  anything  is 
formed  ;  material  to  be  worked  up  in  any 
process  of  manufacture. 

"  We  are  such  atuff 

Afl  dreams  are  made  on."        Shiikeap. :  Tempest,  Iv. 

*2.  Essence  ;  elementary  part. 

'•  Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stufo'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder." 

Shake-ip. :  Othello.  1.  3. 

3.  Furniture,  goods,  utensils. 

"Rich  garmenta,  linens,  ttulft,  and  ne<'e""'aries  " 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  i 


4.  Medicine,  mixture,  potion. 

"  I  did  compound  for  her 
A  certAln  ttnff,  which,  beluij  ta'ou,  would  selM 
The  present  power  of  llfp. ' 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  ft. 

5.  Refuse  or  worthless  matter;  aTiything 
worthless  or  useless ;  lience,  focdish  or  nou- 
aensical  language  ;  nonsense,  trash, 

6.  Money  ;  ca,sh.    (Slang.) 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  :  A  general  name  for  all  kinds  of 
fabrics,  of  silk,  wool,  hair,  cotton,  or  tlnead 
manufactured  on  the  loom  :  as,  cotton  stuffs; 
more  particularly  woollen  cloth  of  slight  tex- 
ture, for  linings  and  women's  apparel,  and 
the  like. 

2.  LeaiJier:  A  composition  of  fish-oU  and 
tallow  for  filling  the  pores  of  leather. 

3.  Mining :  Attle  or  rubbish. 

4.  Naut.  :  A  melted  mass  of  turpentine, 
tallow,  &c.,  with  which  the  masts,  sides  ami 
bottoms  of  ships  arc  smeared. 

5.  Paper:  Paper-stock,  ground  ready  for 
use.  When  half  ground  it  is  known  as  half- 
atufl". 

stuff-chest.  5.  The  vat  where  the  pulpa 
from  the  engines  are  mixed  and  combined  pre- 
paratory to  moulding  by  hand  or  machinery. 

8tuff-englne»  s.    [PuLP-aRiNDEu.] 

stuff-gown,  5.  A  gown  made  of  stuff; 
hence  applied  to  the  wearer  of  a  stuff-gown, 
as  a  juniur  barrister,  or  one  under  the  rank  of 
a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  therefore  not  entitled 
to  wear  a  silk  gown. 

Btnff-govnsman,  s.  A  junior  barrister ; 
a  stutf-gown. 

Stuff.  *8tuffe.  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  M(o/^-to 
stnlf;  estauffer  (Fr.  itouffcr)  =  to  stifle,  to 
choke;  Sp.  &  Port,  estnfer ;  Ger.  stop/en.l 
[Stuff,  s.] 

A.  Trarisitive : 

1.  To  craui  full ;  to  fill  by  packing  or  crowd- 
ing material  into ;  to  load  or  fill  to  excess  ;  to 
crowd. 

"  I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowna."— Sftate*p.  .* 
1  Benry  IV..  i.  2. 

2.  To  form  or  pack  with  material  necessary 
to  complete  :  as.  To  stuff  &  cushion. 

3.  To  fill  with  stuffing  or  seasoning. 

"  Piirsley  to  stuff  a  n-hhit." —Shakeap.  :  Taming  qf 
the  Shrew.  Iv.  4. 

4.  To  cause  to  swell  out. 

"  Lest  the  gode,  for  sin. 
Should,  with  a  swelliug  dropsy,  st^ff  thy  ekin." 

Dryden  :  Pcrsius,  v.  27& 

6.  To  form  or  fashion  by  stuffing. 

"  An  eaateni  king  put  a  Judge  to  death  for  an  intqal^ 
tous  setitencd,  and  ordered  Ills  hide  to  he  stuffed  into 
a  cushion,  and  phiced  upoii  the  tribunal."— Swi/r, 

6.  To  fill  the  skin  of  a  dead  animal,  for  pro- 
serving  and  presenting  the  natural  form :  as, 
Tosf«/abird. 

7.  To  fill  with  food  ;  to  cram. 

"That  there  mitiht  he  ahundance  at  Paris,  th© 
people  of  Norinaiuly  and  Aiijou  were  stuffing  them- 
selves witli  nettles.-— .l/iiC(iH/(j^.-  Biat.  Eng,.  ch.  xx. 

8.  To  thrust,  crowd,  or  press  in ;  to  pack 
closely  and  firmly. 

"  Pot  rosea  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  month,  sttifHng 
them  close  together,  but  witliout  bruising,  and  they 
retain  smell  and  colour  fresh  a  year. "— tf acoti  .\'<U, 
Bist. 

9.  To  fill  by  being  pressed  or  packed  in. 

"  With  inward  anns  the  dire  machine  they  lofid. 
And  iron  bowels  stufthe  dark  ah-nle" 

liri/den:    Virgil  ;  ^neid\l  ML 

10.  To  crowd  with  facts  ;  to  cram  the  mind 
of;  to  crowd,  cram,  or  fill  with  idle  or  false 
tales,  fancies,  or  ideas. 

•*  For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stvffihe  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read." 

Pope:  Duticiad  iv.  24B. 

11.  To  make  big  or  important ;  to  swell  out. 

T[  To  stuff  a  ballnf^ox:  To  put  Into  it  fmndu- 
lent  votes.     (  U.  S.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  feed  gluttonously  ;  t<i  cram 
one's  self  with  food. 

Stuffed.  *  Stuft,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Stuff,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Crammed  full ;  packed  tightly.  (Lit.  A 
fig,)    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  3.) 

2.  Having  the  nose  obstructed,  as  frmn  s 
col.i. 


boU,  b6^;  po^tp  J<$^1;  cat,  fell,  oboms,  9hln.  ben^h;  go.  gem;  tUn.  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  fi 
HSlao, -tlan  =  Bh^u.   -tion, -8lon  =  sliu2i; -tion» -910x1  =  zhoxL   -clous, -tloos. -slous  =  shus.   -ble, -dle»  &c  =  bel,  deL 
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fituffer— Stump 


Btuff'-er.  s.     [Eng.  stuff,  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  stuffs;  specif.,  one  who  stuffs 
the  skins  of  birds,  animals,  &c.,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  preservation  :  as,  a  hivd-stuffer. 

2.  A  machine  for  packing  and  filliug  :  as, 

(1)  A  machine  for  stuffing  horse-collars. 

(2)  A  sausajje-stuffer. 

(3)  A  machine  for  saturating  leather  with 
dubliing  in  one  part  of  the  operation  of 
le  ;i  1 1  ler- dressing. 

BtUff'-i-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  stuffy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  nr  state  of  being  stuffy,  close,  or 
musty  ;  closeness,  mustiness. 

"  The  Ufttural  and  yet  mj-sterioua  itt^^netl  of  a 
railway  c.irriage."— Q«<e/i,  Sept.  2C.  1885. 

Stuff* 'ing,  pr.  jxir.,  a.,  &  s.     [Stuff,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  gubstantwe: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  stuffs. 

2.  Tint  which  is  used  for  filling  anything: 
as,  the  s/if7/i/(^cf  a  cushion  ;  filling  fnrcusli  ions 
and  mattiesses,  consisting  of  cotton,  llocUiiig, 
hair,  wool,  cork,  sponge,  hay,  straw,  tow, 
flax,  moss,  curled  slireds  of  wood,  &c. 

3.  Seasoning  for  meat,  &c.  ;  that  which  is 
put  into  meat  to  give  it  a  higher  lelisli. 

II.  Lea^Aer;  A  mixture  of  tish-oil  and  tallow, 
whifli  is  rubbed  into  leatlierafter  being  shaved, 
previous  to  boarding  or  graining. 

Stuffing-box,  5. 

Machinery  : 

1.  A  box  with  an  annular  recess  around  a 
piston-rod,  and  provided  witb  a  follower  and 
bolts  wiiereby  the  packing  may  be  screwed 
down. 

2.  A  sleeve  adapted  to  press  a  collar  of 
hemp  around  a  piston-rod;  a  gland.  The 
stulting-bnxes  in  a  locomotive  engine  are  re- 
cesses fur  admitting  some  soft  material,  such 
as  white  spun-yarn,  to  render  steam-tiglit  any 
rod  working  tlu-ou^h  this  stuffing  or  packing. 
The  piston-rods,  slide-valve  rods,  regulatur- 
rods,  and  punip-plun^er,  all  work  through 
stulling-boxes  of  this  description. 

8tuff'-y,  a.     [Eng.  stuf:  -y.] 

1.  Difficult  to  breathe  in  ;  close,  musty. 

"  Aimoyiiig  111  their  ilegree  are  the  liidlvidnala  who 
Insist  upon  keeiiiiig  the  milway  Citrrii^ge  whiduw  shut 
oil  a  itujfi/  day.'  —Daily  Telegniph.  Sept.  7,  ItSS. 

2.  Stout,  mettlesome,  resolute.    {Scotch.) 

3.  Angry,  sulky,  obstinate.    {Amer.) 

*  Stoke,  s.    (Stucco.] 

SttiU,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  stoUen  —  a  stind,  a  support ; 
Sw.  stall  =  a  gallery.] 

Mining:  Timber  placed  in  the  back  of  a 
level,  and  covered  with  boards  or  small  poles, 
to  support  rubbish. 

"  We  had  to  stort  the  driU  until  leasees  could  get  in 
their  alul/9  aud  lagfe-iuij."— J/oncj*  JJa7-ket  Heotcw, 
Feb.  20,  1886.  p.  807. 

*  stulm,  s.  [Cf.  Sw.  Stall  =  a  gallery.]  A  shaft 
to  draw  water  out  of  a  mine. 

Stulp,  *  Stulpe,  s.  [Icel.  stdlpi  =  a  post,  a 
pillar  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  k,  O.  Dut.  stolpe.]  A  short 
post  driven  into  the  ground.    (Prov.) 

"  Bridgewarde-within,  8o  called  of  Loudon  hridye. 
which  bridge  ia  a  priucipall  ^larte  of  that  wurde.  an<l 
be^iuiieth  at  the  stnljies  on  thu  south  end  of  8outb- 
Wdik. "— tffuuje  ;  London,  p.  167. 

Stiil-tl-f  i-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Stultify.]  The  act 
of  stultifying  ;  the  state  of  being  stultified. 


Stul'-ti-fi-er,  s. 

who  stultifies. 


[Eng.  stultify  ;  -er.]     One 


Stul'-ti-fly,  v.t.     [Lat.   s^(;(iis=  foolish,  and 
facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.] 
•  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  foolish  ;  to  make  a  fool  ot 

2.  To  look  upon  as  a  fool  or  foolish, 

3.  To  render  nugatory  or  worthless  ;  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of. 

'•  The  main  result  she  attained  by  the  last  campaign 
iu  the  Balkam  b;w  heeu  stultified.  ~ Daily  Telej/raph. 
Dec.  25.  1635. 

II.  Law :  To  allege  or  prove  to  be  insane  for 
avoiding  some  act, 

H  To  stultify  one's  self:  To  ansay,  directly 
or  by  implication,  what  one  has  already  said  ; 
to  lay  one's  self  open  to  an  accusation  of 
self-contradiction. 

"  In  England  no  man  is  allowed  to  ttulVfy  Mmtelf." 
~Johnson,  In  Boswell'a  Tour,  p.  <28. 


*  Btul-til'-o-qnen^e,  s.  [Lat,  sivXtila(iuent\a.\ 
[SiuLTiLOQUENT.'l     Foolish  talk ;  babbling. 

*  StiU-til'-O-qnent,  a.  [Lat.  ziuUus  =  fool- 
ish, and  lo'iiie)i^,  pr.  par.  of  loqiior  =  to  speak.] 
Given  tu  foolish  talk  or  babbling. 

*  stul-tU'-6-quent-ly.  ndv.  [Eng.  atulti- 
loquent;  -ly.]  In  a  stultiloquent  manner; 
with  foolish  talk. 

*  8tul-til'-6-quy,  s.  (Lat.  stultiloguium,  from 
stultus  =  foolisli,  and  logitor  =  to  speak.] 
Foolish  or  silly  tiilk  ;  babbling,  stultiloquence. 

"What  they  call  facetious iiess  and  pleasnjit  wit,  la 
Indeed  to  wise  iieisouB  a  nteer  ttultUoqny,  or  talkiu){ 
like  a  fuol." — Jeremy  Taylor:  OcTnioru,  p.  301. 

*Stuin,  $.  [Dut.  stom  =  unfermented  wine,  wine 
tliat  has  not  worked,  from  stom,  Ger.  stumm  ; 
Dan.  &  Sw,  stuvi  =  dumb,  mute.] 

1.  Unfermented  grape-juice  ;  must  or  new 
wine,  often  mixed  with  dead  or  vapid  wine  to 
raise  a  new  fermentation. 

"  An  unctuous  clammy  va[>our,  that  arises  frora  the 
ititm  of  giapea,  when  tln?y  lie  mashed  in  the  vats," — 
Addison  :  Travels  i7i  Italy. 

2.  Wine  revived  by  being  made  by  must  to 
ferment  anew. 

Stum,  v.L    [Stdm,  5.] 

1.  To  renew  by  mixing  with  must  and  fer- 
menting anew, 

"There  is  a  hard  green  wine  that  grows  about 
Rochel,  nnd  the  islanus  thereabouts,  which  the  cun- 
ning Hollander  sooietinie^  uses  to  fetch  ;  and  he  hath 
a  trick  to  put  a  liay  of  herbs,  or  some  other  Infusions 
into  it,  (as  he  doth  hriuistoue  in  Kheuisli)  to  give  it  a 
■whiter  tincture,  and  more  sweetness;  then  they  re- 
imbark  it  lor  England,  where  it  pitaaeth  for  good 
Bachntg,  and  this  Is  called  ttummirKj  of  winea," — 
Bowell:  lettert,  lik.  il.,  let.  &i. 

2.  To  fume,  as  a  cask,  with  brimstone. 
(Prov.) 

stixm'  -  ble,  *  stom  -  el  -  en,  *  stom  -  ble, 
'  atom-el'yn«  "  stum-mel-yn,  •  stom- 
er-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel,  stuiura  ~  to  stmnble  ; 
Norw.  stttmra;  Sw.  diai.  ^amMa^  stamula, 
stomla,  stammra.) 

A-  Tntransitive: 

I,  Literally  : 

1.  To  trip  in  walking  or  in  moving  in  any 
way  with  the  legs  ;  to  falter  or  stagger  alter  a 
false  step, 

"  Tho  went  the  penalve  damme  out  o(  dore 
And  chaunst  to  Unmbfe  iti  the  threshold  flore." 
Spente?- :  Shepheardt  Calender;  May, 

2.  To  walk  in  a  bungling,  clumsy,  or  un- 
steady manner. 

"They  [the  Chinese]  do  lu  a  manner  lose  the  use  of 
their  feet,  and  iusteiul  of  goiug  they  ouly  stwnble 
about  their  houses."— />am/<ier.-  Voyage*  (au  1687). 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  fall  into  error  or  chme ;  to  go  astray ; 
to  err, 

2.  To  strike  or  pitch  upon  by  chance  or 
accident ;  to  chance  upon.  (Followed  by  on 
or  upon.) 

"  Forth  as  <he  waddled  hi  the  brake, 
A  grey  goose  ttumbied  on  a  snake.' 

Smart :  Fable  4. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1,  Lit. :  To  cause  to  Btnmble,  stagger,  or 
falter  ;  to  trip  up. 

"The  one  stumbles  beholders  accidentally,  the  other 
leads  them  tuto  the  nime."—Jiunt/an:  Pit grim's  Pro- 
gress, pt.  li. 

2,  Fig. :  To  confound,  to  puzzle,  to  perplex, 
to  embarrass. 

"To  the  court?  this  atumbles  m«:  art  enre  (or  me, 
Thi<  preparation  isT"  [wench. 

Beaum.  A  Flet.:  Butnourous  Lieutenant,  iiL  2. 

stum'-ble,  *  stom-ble,  s.    [Stuhble,  v.] 

1,  Lit.:  The  act  of  stumbling;  a  trip  or 
blunder  in  walking  or  running. 

"  I  was  told  of  a  Spaniard,  who  having  got  a  fall  by 
A  xtiimbfe,  and  broke  his  nose,  rose  np.  and  in  a  dis. 
dainful  manner  said,  this  is  to  walk  upon  earth." — 
Jloicell:  Lettt-rt,  bk,  i..  let.  32. 

2.  Fig. :  A  blunder,  a  failure,  a  slip. 
stiim'-bler,  •  stom-el-are,  *  stum-lere, 

5.  [Eng.  stumbl(c) :  -er.]  One  who  stumbles  ; 
one  who  makes  a  mistake,  slip,  failure,  or 
blunder, 

"  Where  blockes  are  stridde  by  stumbters  at  a  strawe." 
Uaicoigne:  Fruitetof  Warre. 

Stiim'-bling,  pr.  par.  or  a,    [Stumble,  v.) 
Stumbling  -  block,      *  stumbling  - 

stone,  s.  A  cause  of  stumbling  ;  something 
in  one's  way,  which  causes  one  to  stumble. 
(Stumbling-block  is  generally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, used  figuratively.) 

"  To  show  a  Uumbliny-ttone  by  nlpht," 

Cowper.  Oli/wworm, 


Stum'-blihg-ly,  adv,    [Eng.  stumbling;  -ly,} 
In  a  stumbling  manner. 

"I  know  not  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that 
be  [Chaucer]  in  tliat  misty  time  could  tee  so  clearly, 
or  that  we  In  tliis  cle«r  nna  g.i  so  $tumblingly  after 
o\m.."~Sidney  :  iJe/cnce  o/  Foeti/. 

stiimmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stum,  v.] 

Stump,  *  stompe,  *  stumpe,  s.  &  a.    [Icel. 

stnmpr ;  Sw.  &,  Dan.  stump;  O.  Dut.  stompe; 
Dut.  stomp;  Ger.  stumpf.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Lariguage  : 

1.  The  short,  tlxed,  or  rooted  part  remain- 
ing after  another  pai-t  lias  been  broken  off, 
as  the  stub  of  a  tree,  the  part  that  is  lelt  in 
the  earth  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down ; 
the  part  of  a  plant  left  in  the  earth  after  i^e 
plant  has  bi-en  cut  down. 

"  Down  to  the  stump  of  yon  old  yew 
We'll  for  our  whistles  run  a  race." 

Wordsworth  :  Idle  Shepherd  Boyt. 

2.  The  part  of  a  limb  or  the  like  remain- 
ing after  a  part  has  been  amputated  or  de- 
stroyed. 

"One  of  the  horses  Bnapt  off  the  end  of  his  flngar 
with  the  uluve.  I  dvesEed  i\.\e  stump  with  the  cuuimoa 
digestive.  '—Wiseman:  Surgery,  bk.  v..  ch.  iiL 

3.  (PI.) :  The  legs  :  as.  To  stir  one's  3tumj)$, 
(Colloq.) 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Art :  A  short,  thick  roll  of  leather  oi 
paper  cut  to  a  point,  and  used  to  rub  down 
the  harsh  or  strong  lines  of  a  crayon  or  pencil 
drawing,  or  for  shading  it,  or  for  rubbing  solid 
tints  on  paper  from  colours  in  powder, 

2,  Cricket :  One  of  tlie  three  posts  or  sticks 
which  constitute  the  wicket.  Their  lower 
ends  are  pointed  so  as  to  be  easily  thrust 
into  the  ground.  They  stand  twenty-seven 
inches  out  of  the  ground,  and  are  fixed  sulh- 
ciently  close  to  each  other  to  prevent  the  ball 
from  passing  through.  The  top  ends  are 
grooved  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  bails, 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Like  a  stump ;  stumpy. 


K  On  the  stump:  Touring  or  itinerating 
through  a  district  or  cnuntiy,  and  making 
speeches  on  political  or  other  questions. 

Stump-mast,  s. 

Nant.:  A  lower  mast  without  tops.  Common 
in  steam-vessels  which  never  depend  wholly 
upon  sails. 

stump-orator,  s.  One  who  harangues  a 
crowd  or  meeting  from  a  stump  of  a  tree  or 
other  elevation ;  a  frothy  or  bombastic 
speaker. 

Stump-oratory,  $.  Oiatory  such  as  is 
used  by  stump-orators, 

stump-speaker,  s.    A  popular  political 

speaker.     {Ainer.) 

stump-speech,  s.  A  speech  made  from 
the  stump  of  a  tree  or  other  improvised  plat- 
form ;  a  frothy,  bragging,  or  bombastic 
harangue  ;  an  electioneering  speech  in  favour 
of  one's  self  or  of  another  candidate. 

Stump-tailed  lizard,  s. 

Zaol.  :  Trachydosaurus  rugosus ;  the  body  is 
long  and  stout,  and  bead  and  tiil  are  remark- 
ably alike,  so  that,  w^l-u  the  eyes  are  closed 
and  the  animal  is  motTonless,  it  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
The  scales  on  the  upper  surface  are  large, 
rough,  and  broad,  smaller  beneath. 

Stump,  v.t.  &  i.     [Stump,  s.) 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  cut  off  a  part  of;  to  reduce  to  m 
stump. 

"Around  the  ttumped  top  soft  moss  did  grow." 
JIvre  :  Hong  of  the  Soul.  1.  ii  S9. 

*  2.  To  strike,  as  something  fixed  and  hard, 
with  the  toe. 

3.  To  challenge,  to  defy,  to  puzzle,  to  con- 
found ;  to  clear  out  of  nionw.     (Colloq.) 

" '  Don't  you  know  our  history  T — haveo't  yoa  heard, 
my  dear  fellow,  we  are  stumped/'  ' Stumped,' e&id  I, 
almost  unconsciously  reptiatiu^  the  quaint,  but  wo- 
fuUy  expressive  word.  "  Positively  stumped.'  said 
Dwly.  '  Don't  speak  loud.  I  thouaht.  of  course,  you 
h.id  hennl  of  it.  BliiikiuBop  has  bolted." — Jhevdort 
Book  r  Gilbert  Oitrney.  vol.  iii..  ch.  li. 

4,  To  make  a  tour  tlirough  or  travel  over, 
making  speeches  for  electioneering  or  other 
purposes  :  as.  To  stitmp  the  country. 

II,  C7'icl'et: 

*  1,  To  knock  down,  as  a  stump  or  stumps. 


fate,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  oameL  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
«r.  wove,  W9lf.  wdrlt.  whd.  son:  mute,  cub.  oiire,  ?Lnite,  our,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    es,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qa  :=  kw. 
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2  To  put  a  liatsman  out  of  play  by  knock- 
ing off  the  Ijails,  or  knocking  the  stumps  of 
his  wicket  down  wliile  he  is  out  of  his  ground. 
(Formerly  ofteu  used  witli  mit.) 

"The  Captftln  ttum)>fd  the  next  man  off  a  le«- 
Bhooter."— N uffhes :  T^m  Brown'*  Schooldayi.  pt.  U., 
ch.  viiL 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  stiffly,  clumsily,  or  awkwardly. 

•*  Cymon.  &  clown,  who  never  dreamt  of  love,  ^ 

By  chance  was  numphx/  to  tlie  iiel(,'hln>urinp  grove. 
Song  qf  Cynon  *  IphigenUu 

2.  To  make  electioneering  or  other  speeches 
from  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  other  improvised 
platform.    (Avicr.) 

H  1.  To  stump  it: 

(1)  To  nm  off ;  to  get  a^vay ;  to  take  to 
fliglit.     (Slang.) 

(2)  To  travel  about  making  stump-speeches. 
2.  To  stump  up :  To  pay  or  hand  over  money. 

{Slang.) 

"  Why  don't  you  aak  yonr  old  governor  to  ttitmp 
upt'—Di-keru:  .Sk*tch«s  by  Ban;   Watkiiit  ToUie. 

fltiimp'-age  (age  as  xg).  s.  [Eng.  stump; 
•age.]  A  Ux  on  the  amount  of  timber  cut, 
aild  regulated  by  Uie  price  of  lumber.  (Amer.) 

fltiiinp'-er,  s.     [Eng.  stump;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  stumps. 

2.  A  boaster. 

3.  Something,  as  a  story  that  puzzles  or 
creates  incredulity.    (Amer.) 

Btump'-ie,  5.  [Eng.  stump;  dimin.  suff.  -ie.] 
A  Utile  stum  p.     (Scotch. ) 

"  Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  bliDk. 
An*  duwu  c.ied  gfumpie  in  the  ink." 
Bums :  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik,  Ap.  21. 1785. 

Stump '-i-nesap  s.  [Eng.  stumpy;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stumpy. 

*  fltilmp'-ling,  ».  [Eng.  stump,  B. ;  dimin. 
Buff,  -ling.]    A  little  stump. 

"  Boot  our  stumps  and  ttumplinffB." 

H'ofcoH  .  P.  Pindar,  p^  !«. 

Btiimp'-]^,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  stump;  -y.} 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Full  of  stumps. 

2.  Short  and  thick  ;  stubby. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Money     (Slang.) 

"Down  with  the  ttump!/."—C.  Kingiley:  Alton 
Locke,  cb.  iL 

Btiin,  •  ston-l-en,  *  sto-wn-l-en,  v.t.  [A.S. 

stunian  —  to  make  a  din,  to  resound  ;  s(tm  = 
a  din  ;  cogn.  with  Icel  s(ynja  =  to  groan; 
ityuT  ~  a  groan  ;  Ger.  stohnen  =  to  groan.] 

1.  To  confound  or  make  dizzy  with  noise ; 
to  overpower  the  sense  of  hearing  of;  to 
blunt  or  stupefy  the  organs  of  hearing  of. 

'•  If  Nature  thimder'd  in  his  opening  ears. 
And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  tiie  aplieres." 
Pupe  ■  JCis'iy  on  J/nn.  i.  202. 

2.  To  render  insensible  or  dizzy  by  force  or 
ft  blow  ;  to  render  senseless  witli  a  blow. 

*'  One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  hissadille-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  U>  xtun  the  foe." 

Dryden  :  Paianion  £  Arcile.  iii.  32. 

3.  To  surprise  completely ;  to  overpower  ; 
to  stupefy. 

"  At  tlie  sight  therefore  of  this  river,  the  pilgrims 
were  much  tt-uni}ed.'—Bunynn  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  1. 

StuQg,  pr^.  &  pa.  JKi^-  ofv.    [Stino,  v.\ 
stunk,  prc^.  ofv.     [Stikk,  v.] 

Stun'-ner,  s,    [Eng.  stun;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  stuns. 

2.  Something  which  astonishes  by  wonder- 
ful appearance,  excellence,  or  other  quality ; 
something  exceedingly  fine  ;  something  first- 
rate.    (Slang.) 

"  FuT  the  i>erformance  of  '  Gettln'  np  Stairs,'  I  have 
no  otlier  name  but  tliat  it  waaartuniter." — Thackeray : 
Book  ofHuobt,  ch.  ixv. 

•tun'-ning,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Stpn.] 

A.  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  unusual  or  extraordinary 
qualities  ;  tirst-rat«  ;  astonishingly  fiue,  large, 
or  the  like.    (Slang.) 

Btunt,  v.t.  &  i,  [A.S.  5(wnt  =  dull,  obtuse, 
stupid,  from  stintan,  =  to  stop,  to  be  weary; 
Icei.  stK«r  =  short,  stunted;  O.  Sw.  stunt  = 
cot  short.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hinder  from  growth ;  to 
cheek  or  shorten  in  growth  or  progress. 

"To  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  n  new  colony." — 
Bmith :   Wealth  of  yatiojts.  bk.  tv..  ch.  vii. 

B.  Intraus. :  To  become  stunted. 


stilnt,  3.  &  adv.    [Stunt,  v.] 
A    As  substantive : 

1.  A  check  in  growth 

2.  Tliat  which  has  been  checked  In  growth  ; 
a  stunted  animal  or  thing. 

3.  A  young  whale,  two  years  old,  which, 
having  been  weaned,  is  lean  and  yields  little 
blul>ber. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Abruptly,  sharply,  short :  as, 
To  turn  stuTit. 

stunt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Stunt,  v.] 

Stiint'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stunted ;  -russ.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stuuted. 

stiint'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stunt;  i  connect., 
and  suff.  -nf^.]    Stuutedness. 

Stiinf -ness.  $.  {"Eng.  stunt ; -tuss.]  Stunted- 
ness,  shortness,  abruptness. 

Stu'-pa  (1),  8.    [Stupe.] 

st^'-pa  (2),  s.    [ToPK.] 

stupe  (1),  stu'-pa,  s.  [Lat.  stupa^  stuppa  ; 
Gr.  cTTririnj  (stuppe)  —  the  coarse  part  of  flax.] 

1.  Ord.  J.aiig. :  Tow,  flax,  flannel,  &c..  used 
as  a  pledget,  compress,  or  as  a  wad  in  fomen- 
tations. 

"Binding  a  gtup«  over  It.'— (Fiseman.-  Surgery. 
bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

2.  Bat.:  Filamentose  matter;  a  tuft  of  long 
hair ;  tow. 

Stupe,  v.t.  [Stupe  (1),  a.]  To  apply  a  stupe 
or  stupa  to  ;  to  fument. 

■■  I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  found  the  heat  ioniP- 
what  allay 'd.  and  the  ulcer  well  disposed  to  digestion. 
I  Kuptd  the  ulcer."— H'f*eman;  Surgery,  bk.  11  .ch.  iii- 

Stupe  (2),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  stupid  (q.  v.).] 
A  stupid  person. 

stu-pe-f&'-ci-ent  <o  m*  sh),  o.  k  $.  [Lat. 
stupefaciens,  pr."  par.  of  stnpefacio  =-  to  stupefy 
<q.v.).] 

A  As  adj. :  Stnpefactive;  having  a  stupe- 
fying power. 

B.  ^5  s^ihst. :  A  medicine  which  produces 
stupor  or  insensibility  ;  a  narcotic. 

StU-pe-fSic'-tlon,  b.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  stupe- 
/actionem,  accus.  of  stupefactio,  fi-om  stupefactuSt 
pa.  par.  of  stnpefacio  =  to  stupefy  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  stupefying;  the  state  of  being 
stupefied. 

"  It  produced  that  kind  of  ttupefaetion  which  la  the 
coupequenc©  of  using  opium."— Coo* ;  Third  Voyage, 
bk,  11  .  ch.  viil, 

2.  A  st/)lid  or  senseless  state ;  dulness, 
torpor,  stupidity. 

"  Nor  wrts  this  aubmiesi'^n  the  effect  of  content,  but 
of  mere  ttupff'irtiou  and  brokeuneea  of  heart." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

Stu'-pe-fa,C-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stupefactus, 
]ia.  par.  of  stupefacio  =■  to  stupefy  (q.v.);  Fr. 
stiipe/actif.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Causing  stupefaction  or  in- 
sensiVjility;  stupefying,  nai-cotic;  deadening 
or  blunting  the  sense  of  feeling  or  under- 
standing. 

••  opium  hath  ft  sttipefacilve  part,  and  a  hw-tlng 
part  ;  the  one  inovnig  sleep,  the  other  aheat."—Bac(»( 
AiU,  Hist..  5  oa. 

B,  Assubst.:  That  which  stupefies;  specif., 
a  medicine  which  produces  stupor ;  a  stupe- 
facient. 

'"Opium  and  other  atrong  ttupefactiees.  doe  coag- 
ulate tbe  epiiita."— £ncoH  ;  SisL  Life  ±  Death,  p.  62. 

Stti'-pe-f  i-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Stupefy.] 

Stu'-pe-f ied-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stupefied  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stupefied; 
stupefaction,  stupnr,  insensibility. 

"  From  the  stupeficdneu  of  the  paaV— Boyle  : 
Works,  vi.  6. 

Stu'-pe-fi-er.  s.  [Eng.  stupefy;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  stupefies. 

"  Whetlier  the  natuml  phlegm  of  this  island  needs 

any  bAiiiUona.\  St upejier."— Ilcrkeley :  The  Querist,  S  31S, 

Stu'-pe-f/,  *  8tu'-pi-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  stupefi^r, 
from  5£H;w/ai(  =  stupefied,  from  Lat.  stupe- 
foetus,  pa.  par.  of  stupefacio,  from  stupeo  =  to 
be  amazed,  and/flcio  =  to  make.] 

1.  To  blunt  the  faculty  of  perception  or 
understanding  in;  to  dei'rive  of  sensibility ; 
to  inalie  dull  or  dead  to  external  influences ; 
to  make  torpid. 


•  2.  To  deprive  of  material  mobility. 

"It  Is  not  nialloable:  but  ytt  U  not  flutat,  bat 
itupUUd. '—  Bacon, 

•  Stu-pend',  a.  [Lat.  St  upend  us  — amAZins, 
to  be  wondered  at,  fut.  pass.  par.  ot  stup€o  = 
to  be  amazed.]    Stupeuduus,  wuiulcrful. 

"  They  Idismons)  can  worke  aiupend  and  iKlmlr»bl« 
concIuBlous." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melnncholy,  p.  2S0. 

•  Stu-pen'-di-oiii,  a.  [Stupend.]  Stupend  ■ 
ous,  marvellous, 

"  It  la  a  ntnp^ndions  monastcrr,  built  on  the  top  nt 
a  huge  land-rock."— 0oui<V^.'  Letters,  bk.  1.,  let  33 

•  stu-pen'-di-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  stupen- 
dious;  -iy.]    Stupendously,  marvellously. 

"The  complexion  may  prure  »'U)>rn'li')utty  «a- 
ravlahing."~J/ur«;  Discourse  on  Enthunn.un,  p.  14. 

Stu-pen'-dous,  a.  [Stupend.]  To  be  won. 
d'ered  at ;  striking  dumb  by  magnitude  ;  mar- 
vellous, amazing  ;  of  astouisliing  magnitude 
or  elevation. 

■'  AjkI  this  waa  then  thought  a  ttupendout  sttm.'— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liL 

StU-pen'-d0U8-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stupendous; 
■hj.]  In  a  stupendous  manner  or  degree; 
marvellously. 

"8o  St upendnitsly  h'\gh  wert  the  almort  perpendicn- 
lar  walls.  —/■'i>/rf,  Feb.  17.  1887. 

stu-pen'-dous-ness,  s.  (Eng.  stupendous; 
•  ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  stu- 
pendous. 

■'  Works,  which  from  their  ttupendoutneu,  ahould 
have  taught  them  the  greatness  of  tbe  former. "—itWi*.' 
Kn'jwledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  270. 

*8tu'-peilt,  a.  [Lat.  stupens,  pr.  par.  of  ftupeo 
—  to  be  amazed.]  Confounded,  astounded, 
stunned  into  silence. 

"The  human  mlud  stands  stupenL'—Carlyl^ : 
Diamond  Secktact,  ch.  IL     (Note.) 

Stu'-pe-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  stupe^ls  sfupns,  =  made 
or  consisting  of  tow.]  Resembling  tow; 
having  long  loose  scales,  or  matted  filaments 
like  tow ;  stupose. 

Stu'-pid,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  stupide,  from  Lat.  stu- 
pidns  =  stupid,  from  stupeo  =  to  be  amazed  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  estupido;  ItAl.  stupid^).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deprived  temporarily  or  permanently  of 
the  perceptive,  thinking,  or  reasoning  facul- 
ties ;  in  a  state  of  stupor  ;  stupefied ;  bereft  of 
feeling. 

"  Is  he  not  stupid 
With  age  and  alt'ring  rheums  t  can  he  speak?  heaif 
Know  man  from  man  ?  " 

Siiakesp. :  Winter's  Tale.  iv.  S. 

2.  Devoid  of  understanding  ;  silly  ;  dull  of 
apprehension. 

"  Anne,  when  in  good  humour,  was  meekly  stupid, 
and.  when  in  hart  huiriMur,  was  sulkily  itupid,"— 
Macaulay.-  Jfitt.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  resulting  from  stu- 
pidity ;  senseless,  nonsensical :  as,  a  stupid 
mistake. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  stupid,  silly  person ;  a 
blockhead. 

8tu-pXd'-i-ty,  s.  [Ft.  stupidite,  from  stupids 
=  stupid  (q.v.).] 

*  I.  Insensibility  to  external  influences; 
numbness  of  feeling  ;  stupor,  torpor. 

"  The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  stralt-hrac'd  drumi. 
To  the  French  souuded  like  the  drendftil  doom  ; 
And  tliem  with  such  stupidity  i>enuiubs, 
As  though  the  earth  had  gro.'iuM  from  her  womh," 
Drayton :  The  Battle  of  Aytncourt. 

2.  Extreme  dulness  of  apprehension ;  dull 
foolisliuess,  senselessness,  folly. 

"  Whose  book  of  vulvar  errors  bo  finely  exposes  th» 
monkish  stupidity  ot  the  times.'— CiJ^rfimiVA  .•  Polit* 
Learniny,  ch.  vL 

stu'-pxd-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  Stupid ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  stupid  manner;  with  suspension  or 
inactivity  of  undei-standing. 

"Thfttsp.'Mje  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stupidly  good."  J/(7((//i .  P.  L.,  IX.  <6S. 

2.  Without  the  exercise  of  reason  or  judg- 
ment ;  foolishly,  senselessly. 

"  How  ttupidlii  soever  all  his  interpreters  would 
have  Hector  (Iwiug  strooke  into  a  treiiiI'Mug,  and  al- 
iimst  dcid)  tuiiie  about  like  a  whlriwinde. '— f/nip- 
man:  Homer;  Iliad,  bit.  xiv. 

Stu'-pid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stupid ; -ness.]  The 
quality  <.>r  .<;tuLe  of  being  stupid  ;  stupidity. 

*■  Sot  limiting  his  rest  by  the  insatiable  lust  of  a 
elngylsh  and  drowzie  stupidness.'— Bp.  BaU :  Th4 
ChrUl  uin. 

•  stu-pi-f i-er,  s.    [Stupeher.! 
•std'-pi-fy,  v.t.     [Stupefy.] 


boU,  boy;  po^t.  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9bin,  beuQb;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect.  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
-dan, -tian  =  Shan,   -tlon, -sioa  =  8hun; -tion, -fion  =  zhun,    -clous. -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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Stupor— sty 


fjtu'-p6r,«.  [Lat.,  from  s(upeo  =  to  be  amazed,] 

1.  Great  diminution  or  cessation  of  sensi- 
bility ;  a  state  in  which  the  faculties  are  dead- 
ened or  dazed  ;  loss  or  suppression  of  sense. 

"J&mes  sank  lata  li  itupor,  which  indicated  the  nenr 
approach  of  dtiHlh."—Jfacaulai/ :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixv. 

2.  Intellectual  insensibility  ;  moral  dearl- 
ness;  heedlessness  of  or  inattention  to  one's 
interests. 

■tu'-p6se»  a.     [Mod.  LAt.  sUi.posii3,  from  Lat. 

Bot.  :  Bearded.  Used  spec,  of  the' filaments 
In  the  genus  Anthericuin,  &c.    [Stupeous.]' 

•  Stu'-pratO,  v.t.  [Lat.  stupratus,  pa.  par.  of 
stupro—  todtfile  ;  s((£pritHi=  defilement.]  To 
ravish,  to  violate,  to  debauch. 

BtU-pra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  stupratio.]  [Stu- 
PRA.TE.]  The  act  of  ravishing  or  debauching- ; 
rape,  violation. 

"  Stii /'ration  must  not  be  drawn  Into  practice."— 
Brown.    {Jitchardion.} 

Stu'-priixn,  s.    [Lat.] 

*l.  Orel.  Lang.:  Forcible  violation  of  the 
person  ;  rape. 

2.  Civil  Law :  Every  union  of  the  sexes  for- 
bidden by  morality. 

StU'-pu-16se,  ft.     [Diinin.  from  Eng.  stnpose.] 
Bot. :    Having  shorter    and    more    slender 
threads  than  a  stupose  surface  possesses. 

■tur'-died*  a.  [Eng.  sturdy;  -ed.]  Affected 
with  the  disease  called  sturdy. 

Stur'-di-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sturdy;  -ly.]  In  a 
sturdy  manner  ;  lustily,  vigorously,  stoutly. 

"  It  was  astag,  a  stag  of  teu, 
Bearing  liia  brandies  sturdily." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  25. 

8tur'-di-nesS»  s.  [Eng.  sturdy  ; -ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  l>eing  sturdy  ;  lustiness, 
vigour,  stoutness,  obstinacy. 

"To  beggar  ttifin  out  ot  their aturdinets.''—Boling. 
broke:  On  farties.  Itt.  19. 

Btur  -dy,  *  stor-die,  *  stour-dy,  *  stur- 

di,  ft.  [O-  Fr-  eslourdi  =  dulled,  amazed, 
reckless,  pa.  par.  of  estourdir  {Y\:  etourdir)  = 
to  amaze  ;  prob.  from  Lat.  torpidus  —  torpid 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  sturdir  =  to  stun,  to  amaze ;  Ital. 
stordire.] 

•  1,  Rash,  reckless,  inconsiderate,  foolishly 
obstinate,  stubborn. 

"  A  sturdy,  hardened  alnner  shall  advance  to  the 
utmost  pitcli  of  impiety  with  leaa  reluctance  tbfin  he 
took  the  &i&t  Btepay—Alterbury.    (Todd.) 

2.  Robust  in  body,  lusty,  vigorous ;  strong 
*nd  stout.    (Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  i.  69.) 

3.  Stiff, stout,  strong.  (Milton:  P.}i.,iv.il7.) 

4.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  endurance, 
strength,  or  force  ;  forcible,  strong,  vigorous. 

••  The  sturdy  qualitie!?  displayed  by  the  leader  ot  the 
Sepaiationlits."— y)aj7i(  Ttlegraph.  June 23.  1886. 

sturdy-beggar,  s.  A  term  occurring  in 
the  Act  14  Eliz.,  c.  5,  and  used  to  distinguish 
"beg;;ars  able  to  work"  from  "  b«ggars  im- 
potent to  serve;"  hence  =  a  vagrant  or  tramp. 
By  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  1656,  "all 
and  every  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  vagrant 
and  wandering  from  tlieir  usual  place  of  living 
or  abode  without  sufficient  cause  or  business, 
and  fiddlers  and  minstrels,"  were  adjudged 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  witliin 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.    {Eyiglish.) 

Btiir'-dy,  s.  [Gael,  stuird,  stuad,  stuirdeatf= 
vertigo,  drunkenness,  sturdy ;  sturdan  = 
darnel.] 

1.  Animal  Pathol:  A  disease  in  sheep, 
marked  by  a  disposition  to  stagger,  sit  on 
the  rump,  turn  toward  one  side,  stupor,  &e. 
It  is  caused  by  the  presence  within  the  brain 
cf  the  immature  embryo  of  a  species  of 
tapeworm  [Clenurus],  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It 
generally  attiicks  young  sheep  under  two 
years  old,  and  is  seldom  cured. 

2.  Bot. :  Lolium  temuhntuvi.  Darnel  grass, 
which  was  formerly  believt-d  to  produce 
staggers  in  the  sheep  feeding  upon  it. 

BtUI*'-ge6n,  s.  [0.  Fr.  esturgeoii,  estourgeon, 
from  stvrioneiii,  m-eus.  of  Low  Lat.  stnrio=& 
sturgeon,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  sturo,  sttirjo  (M.  H. 
Ger  stiir  ;  Ger.  star)  =  a  .sturgeon  =  lit.  a 
stirrer,  from  its  habits;  0.  H.  Ger.  storen, 
stoeren  —  to  spread  ;  Ger.  storen  =  to  trouble, 
to  disturb,  to  poke  about.]    [Stir,  v.] 

Ichthy. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  the  genus  Acipenser  (q.v.).    The  body  is 


elongated,  almost  cylindrical,  tapering  conl- 
cally  to  a  heterocercal  tail.  The  skeleton  is 
cartilaginous  ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  bony 
scutes  in  longitudinal  rows,  between  which 
are  patches  naked  or  furnished  only  with  small 
bony  scales.  The  snout  is  produced  far  in 
front  of  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  on  the 
under  side,  and  furnished  with  barbels.  Stur- 
geons are  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  ;  they  are  mostly  anadro- 
luous,  but  some  species  are  confined  to  fresh 
water.  On  the  approach  of  winter  they  sink 
deep  holes  in  the  bottom,  where  they  crowd 
together  and  remain  in  a  hibeniating  condition 
till  the  approach  of  spring.  They  are  among 
the  largest  of  freshwater  fishes;  and  the 
larger  species  reach  a  length  of  about  eighteen 
feet;  they  are  extremely  voracious,  and  live 
chiefly  on  worms,  spawn,  and  fish  that  feed 
on  the  bottom.  They  are  important  as  food- 
fishes  ;  the  flesh  is  white,  well-flavoured,  and 
delicate,  resembling  veal ;  caviare  is  pre- 
pared from  their  roe,  and  isinglass  from  their 
swimming-bladders.  The  best-known  species, 
is  tne  Common  Sturgeon,  Acipoiser  sturio.  The 
back  is  usually  a  dull  reddish,  but  varies  to  a 
blue  or  yellowish-gray,  belly  white,  inclining 
to  silvery,  scutes  gray.  When  adult  it  is  frtim 
6  to  10  feet  long.  It  uccurs  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, western  and  noilheru  Europe,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  largest 
ppt'cies  is  A.  huso.  It  belongs  to  the  Black  and 
CiiBpian  Seas,  and  reaches  a  length  of  25  feet. 
Several  species  occur  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers,  the 
flesh  being  eaten  and  caviare  made.  The  most 
important  sturgeon  fishery  is  that  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  in  Russia.  [Beluoa,  1, 
FiSH-noYAL,  Sterlet.] 

"  In  England  the  Sturgeoti  Is  a  royal  flab,  belonging, 
by  Act  o(  Parliaiiieiit  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  to 
the  sovereign,  except  where  It  h&a  been  gniiited  by 
cliarter  to  certain  Corporationa,  as  at  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire. "—5«t^«j/  *  Freth-water  FUhet,  p.  413. 

"Stiir'-i-O,  s.    [Lat.  =a  sturgeon  (q.v.). 

Ichthy. :  A  lapsed  synonym  of  Acipenser 
(q.v.).  From  this  wirrd  many  authorities  have 
formed  names  for  groups  in  their  respective 
classifications,  corresponding  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  modern  Acipenseridae  and  Poly- 
odontidse.  Thus  Cuvier  employed  the  French 
Sturioniens ;  and  in  Modern  Latin  there  are 
Sturiones  (Bonaparte),  Sturionia  (Rafinesque), 
Sturionidse  (Swainson),  Sturionidese  (Richard- 
son), and  Sturionini  ( Graven horst). 

t  8tur-i-6'-ii©3,  s.  pi.    [Sturio.] 

t  Stur-i-6'-ui-an,  s.  [Low  Lat.  sturio  =  a 
sturgeon.]  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Stuiiones  or  Sturionids. 

t  stiir-i-on'-i-dse,  s.  pi    [Sturio.] 

sturk^  s.    [Stirk.] 

Stur-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
sturnus  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Icteridae,  sub-family 
Agelaiuffi,  with  five  species  ranging  from  Pata- 
gonia and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  middle 
of  the  United  States.  Body  thick,  stout; 
legs  large,  reaching  beyond  the  tail,  which  is 
short  and  even,  with  acuminate  feathers  ;  bill 
slender,  elongate  ;  nostrils  linear,  covered  by 
membranous  scale. 

stur'-ni-^ise,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  sttirn(2ts); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Ornith. :  Starlings  ;  an  Old-world  family  of 
Sturniformes  (q.v.).  Wings  long  or  moderate, 
first  primary  always  short;  nostrils  oblong, 
more  or  less  feathered  ;  forehead  depressed 
and  broad;  no  rictal  bristles.  Their  habits 
are  generally  gregarious,  most  of  them  fre- 
quenting the  ground,  where  they  assemble  in 
large  flocks.  There  are  two  subfamilies ; 
Buphaginw  (confined  to  the  African  continent) 
and  Sturninae  (q.v.). 

stur-ni-for'-mei^,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Ijat.  stm^m 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  foniui  =  form.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-order  of  Passeriformes  (q.v,), 
with  four  families :  Plnceidce,  Artamidae, 
Alaudidffl,  and  Sturuidie  (q.v.). 

atur-ni'-nsB,  s.  j'f.  [Mod.  Lat.  sfurji(«5);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun',  -irwy.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Sturnidse  (q.v.),  a 
highly-cliaracteristic  Old-Wmld  group,  ex- 
tending to  every  part  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere and  its  islands,  nnd  over  the  Pacific  to 
the  Samoa  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  but 
wholly  absent  from  the  mainland  of  Australia. 


They  have  the  characters  of  the  family,  and 
contain  about  twenty-eight  genera  and  126 
species. 

stur-nir'-a,  s.     [A  euphonic  word,  of  no  sig- 
nification,'formed  by  Gray.    {Agassiz.)] 

Zool. :  Agenus  of  St«nodermata(q.v.).  Chin 
with  three  warts  in  front,  margined  below 
by  smaller  warts.  One  species,  S.  lilium,  from 
the  Neotropical  region. 

stur'-nils,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  starling.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  Sturnino 
(q.v.),  with  six  species,  ranging  over  the  Palse- 
arctic  region  to  India  and  South  China  intha 
winter.  Bill  as  long  as  head,  almost  straight, 
blunt  at  tip;  nostrils  basal,  supernal,  partly 
overlaid  by  an  operculum  ;  gape  angular,  free 
from  bristles  ;  feathers  of  head  and  anterior 
part  of  body  pointed  and  elongated  ;  wings 
long,  pointed  ;  tail  short,  rectrices  diverging 
at  tip  ;  tarsus  scutellate  in  front,  covered  at 
side  by  an  undivided  plate,  forming  a  sharp 
ridge  behind  ;  claws  short  and  moderately 
curved.  Stumtts  vulgaris  is  the  Starling  (q.v.), 

Sturt,  v.t.   &  t.     [Sw,  storta  =  to  vex,  to  dis- 
turb; Ger.  storen.]    (Scotch.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  vex,  to  trouble,  to  molest. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  startle,  to  be  afraid. 

"  He  was  BOiuething  tturting."       Sumj  .■  Ballowegik 

Sturt  (l),s.  [Sturt.  v.]  Trouble,  disturbance, 
vexation  ;  heat  of  temper.    (Scotch.') 

Sturt  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  An  extraordinary  profit  made  by 
atriliuter  by  taking  the  excavation  or  cutting 
of  a  course  of  ore  at  a  high  price. 

stur'-tlon,  3.  [A  corruption  of  nasturtium 
(q.v.).]. 

*  Stut,  *  stUttCt  v.i.  [Icel.  stauta  =  to  beat, 
to  read  stuttei  ingly.]    To  stutter  (q.v.). 

"  He  hath  Alhano's  Imperfection  too. 
And  Mluti  when  be  ia  vehenieutlv  mored."* 

JJitrston  :  What  fou  WiU. 

Stfit'-ter,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  frequent,  from  stut 
(q.v.);  Uut.  stotteren;  Low  Ger.  stUtem ;  Ger. 

stottern.] 

A.  Intram.:  To  stammer;  to  hesitate  In 
the  articulation  of  words. 

"  He  had  stood  trembling,  itnttering,  calling  for  bll 
confessor.  "—J/acau/aj/."  Sist.  Eng..  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  stuttering  manner; 
to  stammer  out 

••  The  uonsenae  stuttered  by  the  tipsy  noblea  of  thi 
empire."— J/acdutd^:  JJist.  Eng.,  cb.  iviii. 

Stilt' -ter»  s.     [Eng.  stut;  -er.] 

*  I.  One  who  stutters  ;  a  stutterer. 

■'  Many  stutters  are  very  cholerlck,  clioler  Inducing  a 
dryness  In  the  tongue,"— Bacon  ;  Sat.  Biit..  §  330. 

2.  A  stammerer  in  speaking, 

stut'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  stutter,  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who" stutters  :  a  stammerer. 

".S/»Ef<'rers  use  to  stammer  more  when  the  wind  la 
in  that  ho\e.'—BoujeU  :  Letten,  bk.  xxvii..  let.  1. 

stiit'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Stutter,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  A  hesitation  in  speaking,  in 
which  there  is  a  spasmodic  and  uncontrollable 
repetition  of  the  same  syllable ;  stammering 
(q.v.). 

StUt'-ter-ing-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  stuttering ;  -ly.] 
hi  a  stuttering  manner  ;  with  a  stutter. 

Sty  (1),  *  stie,  •  sti.  *  stye,  s.  [A.s.  stigo  = 
a  stye  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  stia,  sti  =  a  sty ; 
s[ii?is(i  =  a  swine-sty  ;  Dan.  sti;  Sw.  stia;  O. 
Sw.  stia,  stiga  ;  Sw.  dial,  sti,  steg ;  Dut.  svyji- 
stijge;  Ger,  stcige;  0.  H,  Ger.  stiga.} 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine. 

"  Each  friend  you  Beek  in  yon  enclosure  Ilea, 
All  lost  their  form,  ami  habitants  of  sties." 

Pope.-  Bomer;  Odyssey  x.  33& 

2.  A  dirty,  mean,  or  filthy  place  ;  a  hoveL 

"There  could  not  be  equality  between  men  who 
lived  in  h-mses  and  meu  who  lived  in  ttiel."— Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng..  oh.  vi. 

3.  A  place  of  debauchery. 

"The  houses  of  Calderon'a  stntely  and  high-splritftd 
Castili.in  gentlemen  becamentieJof  vice."— J/aeiiui«|»; 
Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  lit. 

sty  (2),  stye,  s.  [A  contract,  of  stigend  = 
swelling,  rising,  properly  pres.  part,  of  stigan 
=  to  rise,  to  climb.  The  full  form  was  stigena 
edge  =  swelling  eye,  which  was  corrupted  into 
styany,  which  was  afterwards  mistaken  for 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^uite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    a,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


sty— styliform 
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•fyoA  eye  ;  Low  Ger.  strig,  stige ;  Norw.  stig, 
tti,  stiftje  from  stiga=.  to  rise.]  A  small  iii- 
flammatc  ty  tumour  of  the  nature  of  a  boil  on 
the  elgft  of  the  eyelid,  most  frequently  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Sty  (1),  vX  [Sty  (1),  5,]  To  shut  up  in  or  as 
in  a  sty. 

"  Here  you  sTt/  me 
In  ih\a  hard  rock,  vhlle  joa  do  keep  fruiu  me 
The  rest  of  the  Island."        Hhakexp.  :  Tempett,  L  X 

sty  (2),  •  Stle,  •  stye,  v.i.  [A.S.  sti^an;  Ger. 
steigen;  Dut.  stijen :  IceL  sllga  ;  8w.  stiga; 
Dan.  stige.]    [Stair.]    To  mount. 

"  Tbougbt  with  bU  wings  to  ati/e  above  the  ground." 
Sptrumr:  F.  <i„  t  xi.  Si. 

•  sty'-an,  s.    [Sty  (2),  s.] 

*  Bty'-ca,  5.  [A.S.  Stic,  stye]  An  Anglo-Saxon 
coin,  value  half  a  farthing.  It  was  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  coined  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland. 

Bty'-^cr-ine,  s.  [Eng.  sty(ryl\  and  (gly)- 
cerine.] 

Chem,:  C^HiaOs  =  C6H5-CH(OH)-CH(OB)- 
CIIaCOH).  Phenyl  glycerine.  A  trivalent 
alcohol,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
Btyryl  tribromide  and  water  for  eight  or  ten 
hours.  It  is  vei-y  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  on  evaporation  is  left  as  a  guumy  mass. 

Stye,  s.    [Sty  (2),  s.\ 

Stye,  v.i.    [Stv  (2),  v.J 

Styg'-i-am*  a-  [Lat.  Stygivs,  from  Styx;  Gr. 
Srvf  {Sttu),  genit.  Sruyos  (Stugos)  =  the  Styx, 
from  a-Tvyfoi  (stugeo)  — to  hate.]  Pertaining 
to  Styx,  a  river  of  hell,  over  which  the  shades 
of  the  dead  were  ferried  by  Charon ;  hence, 
hellish,  iufernaL 
"  WhoBe  Stiifflan  tbroata  breathe  darknesa  all  day  long." 
Cowpcr  :  Task,  lU.  738. 

Bty-gog'-en-es,  s.  [Gr.  ^-nj^  (Sttix),  genit. 
'S.Tvyoi  (St It ijns)*=  the  Styx  (q.v.),  and  yevpauj 
(gen  nao)  =  to  produce.  Named  from  their 
supposed  volcanic  abode.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Hypostomatina  [SiLO- 
rid.e],  the  prenadillas  of  ttie  natives.  They 
are  small  Siluroids,  abundant  in  the  lakes 
and  torrents  of  the  Andes,  and  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  the  fact  that 
Humboldt  adopted  the  popular  belief  that 
they  live  in  subteiranean  waters  within  tlie 
bowels  of  the  active  volcanoes  in  the  Andes, 
and  are  ejected  with  streams  of  mud  and 
water  during  eruptions,  though  he  considered 
it  singidar  tliat  tliey  were  not  cooked  when 
vomited  forth  from  craters  or  other  openings. 
The  explanation  of  their  appearance  during 
volcanic  eruptions  is  that  they  are  killed  by 
the  sulphuretted  gases  escaping  during  an 
eruption,  and  swept  down  by  the  torrents  of 
water  issuing  from  the  volcano. 

8tyl-a-g3l-ma'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  (ttvXo':  (stulos) — 
a  pillar,  and  ayoAjixa  {agalvui)  =  an  image.] 

Arch. :  Performing  the  office  of  a  column: 
as,  a  stylagalmaic  tigure.  Used  also  substan- 
tively of  a  figure  performing  the  office  of  a 
column. 

Styl'-ar,  a.  [Eng.  st}il{e);  •ar.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  style  ;  stilar. 

Styl-is'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  o-tuAos  (s(uZos)  =  a  pillar, 
and  ao-Tijp  {ci3ter)  =  a  star.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genusof  StylasteridEe(q.v.), 
formerly  classed  with  the  Corals,  and  made 
a  genus  of  Oculini'lffi. 

8tyl-S,s'-ter-id,  s.  [Stylasteftd*.]  Any 
individual  of  the  family  Stylasteridee  (q.v.). 

Styl-as-ter'-i-dffl,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat,  styl- 
aster:  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idw.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Hydrocoral- 
linse,  with  several  geneia,  living  iTincipally 
at  considerable  dejtths  in  tlie  warmer  seas. 
Tl>e  skeleton  is  a  branched  calcareous  struc- 
tuie,  with  cup-like  depressions,  each  with  a 
central  chamber,  surrounded  by  secondary 
chambers,  separated  from  each  other  by  short 
partitions.  Tlie  colony  consists  of  two  sets 
of  zobids,  the  perfect  ones  inhabiting  tlie 
central  chambers,  whilst  tlie  smaller  ones  are 
occupied  by  imperfect  zobids,  resembling 
tentacles  in  appearance.  The  cavities  of  the 
zobids  communicate  by  canals  in  the  skeleton, 
and  the  rei)roductive  organs  are  in  the  form 
of  fixed  sporosacs,  developed  within  sac-like 
cavities  in  the  skeleton.  One  fossil  genus, 
Distichopora,  from  the  Tertiary  of  France. 


Styl'-ate.  o.     [Eng.  style  (2) ;  -ate.] 
Bot, :  Having  a  persistent  style. 

Style  (1),  "  stile  (1),  s.  [Fr.  stile,  style,  from  Lat. 
stilus  =  an  iron-pointed  pen  used  for  writing 
ftn  wax-tablets,  a  manner  of  writing.  From 
the  same  root  as  sting,  stimulus,  sfijrma,  &;c. ; 
S]>.  &  Port,  estilo ;  Ital.  stile.] 

L  Ordirmry  Language : 

*  1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  other  material  pointed 
at  one  end,  used  by  the  ancients  for  writing 
by  scratching  on  wax  tablets.  The  other  end 
was  made  blunt  and  smooth,  and  was  used  to 
make  erasures.    Hence, 

2.  A  hard  point  for  tracing,  in  manifold 
writing. 

3.  A  pointed  tool  nsed  in  graving. 

4.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage ;  the  peculiar  manner  in  wliich  a  person 
expresses  his  ideas  or  couceptions  ;  the  parti- 
cular mode  or  form  of  expressing  ideas  in 
language  which  distinguishes  one  writer  or 
speaker  from  anotlier  ;  the  distinctive  manner 
of  writing  characteristic  of  each  author,  or  of 
each  body  of  authors,  allied  as  belonging  to 
the  same  school,  country,  or  epoch. 

"Though  au  author's  plan  should  be  fanltlesa.  tad 
his  story  ever  so  well  coiiduotfd,  yet  If  he  be  feehle,  or 
fliit  ill  style,  destitute  of  attecting  aceiiea,  and  deficient 
in  poetical  colouring,  he  cau  have  lio  auccesn."'— Blair : 
Jih^toric,  lect.  10, 

5.  Mode  of  presentation,  especially  in  music 
or  any  of  the  fine  arts  ;  characteristic  or  pecu- 
liar mode  of  developing  an  idea  or  accomplish- 
ing a  result ;  the  i>eculiar  manner  in  which  an 
artist  expiesses  his  ideas ;  it  is  exhibited  in 
his  choice  of  forms  and  mode  of  treating  them, 
and  is  determined  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  changes  of  thought  at  ditlerent  times 
and  stages  of  its  development.  Besides  the 
individual  style,  there  is  also  a  national  style  : 
as.  The  Egyptian,  the  Grecian  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. Each  of  the  various  branches  of  art 
has  its  peculiar  style  :  as,  the  epic,  lyric,  and 
dramatic  styles  of  poetry ;  the  historical  and 
the  landscape  styles  of  painting,  &c. 

"lu  quiet  poems  of  simple  narrative,  where  there 
are  no  speiikers  or  Bcenery  to  eet  otf  tlie  words,  the 
forcible  afule  of  the  drama  might  iutwrfeie  with  tlie 
unity  of  the  poem,  by  attracting  to  the  words  the  iu- 
terest  that  should  be  coucentrated  nn  the  uarratlve; 
and  here  a  simple  style  may  be  desirable.  Thus  imetic 
sfijfe  may  bo  roughly  divided  Into  (i)  the  elevattd,  (2) 
tlie  graceful,  (3}  the  forcible,  U)  the  auii]'\e."— Abbott  * 
Seeley:  £nglish  Lesions  for  English  People,  346. 

6.  The  peculiar  manner  or  mode  of  action 
characteristic  of  a  performer  of  an  art :  as, 
ttie  style  of  rowing  of  an  oarsman,  a  batsman's 
style  in  cricket,  a  bad  style  of  walking,  &c. 

7.  External  manner  or  fashion.  Manner 
deemed  elegant  and  appropriate  in  social  de- 
meanour ;  fashion  ;  as,  An  entertainment  is 
given  in  style. 

8.  Phrase  of  address  or  appellation ;  formal 
or  official  designation  ;  title. 

XL  Technically: 

\.  Arch. :  A  particular  character  as  to  the 
general  artistic  idea  pre\ailing  a  building  :  as, 
the  Gothic  or  Norman  styles.   [Architecture.] 

2.  Chron. :  The  method  of  reckoning  time 
with  reference  to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
calendars,  Old  Style  being  founded  on  the 
former  and  New  Style  on  the  latter.  The 
Julian  Calendar  (q.v.)  prevailed  in  Europe  to 
A.D.  1582.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  published  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  [Calendar,  II.  3]  enacting 
that  ten  days  should  be  deducted  from  the 
year  15S2  by  calling  the  d(iy  which  by  the 
Julian  Calendar  woidd  have  been  Oct.  5,  Oct. 
15, 1582.  The  alteration  took  place  that  same 
day  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy.  In 
France  and  Lorraine  tlio  cliange  was  made  on 
Dec.  10  [20] ;  in  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders, 
Artois,  and  Hainault  on  Dec.  15  [25],  of  the 
same  year.  In  Switzerland  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics adopted  the  new  style  in  1583  or  1584,  as 
did  those  of  German)' in  15S4.  The  Danes  did 
so  in  1582,  the  Poles  in  1586,  tlie  Hungarians 
in  1587,  the  German  Protestant  city  of  Mar- 
burg in  Feb.  ItJSS,  the  States  of  Utrecht  on 
Dec,  1  [12].  1700,  the  other  German  Protest- 
ants about  the  same  date.  Till  1751  both 
the  Julian,  or  Old  Style,  and  the  practice 
of  commencing  the  legal  year  on  March  25 
subsisted  in  England.  But  by  24  Geo.  II., 
c.  23,  it  was  enacted  ; 

1.  TTiat  throughout  all  His  Majesty's  dominiona  In 
Buroi>e,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  the  su 
according  to  which  the  ye«r  of   our  Lord 


Euroi>e,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  the  suiiputation 
according  to  which  the  yenr  of  our  Lord  hesan  oq 
March  25  shalt  not  he  used  aft«r  the  last  day  of  Decem- 


ber.  1751,   and   that  the  first  day  of   January   next 
following  shall  be  reckoned  as  the  first  day  of   the 
year  1752,  and  so  on  in  all  future  years, 
2.    That.  .  .  .  the    natural  diiy  next  Immediately 


foltowlnff  September  2,  VShl.  sh\\\  b»  called  and 
reckoned  HA  the  fourteenth  dii^  of  Ktrpteinbcr,  omitting 
the  eleven  int^Tmediitt*  nuitdnal  days, 

A.  That  the  sevoml  ycum  of  our  Lord  1800.  1900. 
9100,  2300.  3S0O  ....  nhall  not  bo  deemed  bluextlle  or 
leap  yean  . 
2400.  280»  . 
bisaextUfl  or  Ieai>  years.  * 

The  difference  between  the  Old  and  New 
Styles  was  progressive.  Up  to  1699  it  was 
only  t^n  days,  after  1700  it  was  eleven,  and 
after  1800  twelve  days.  Thfl  year  1751  had  no 
January,  February,  March  1-24,  and  Septem- 
ber liad  only  nineteen  days.  (Nicolas :  Chron. 
0/  Hist.). 

3.  Surg. :  A  pointed  surgical  instrument ;  a 
probe. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  style  and  dic- 
tion, see  Diction. 

H  (1)  Juridical  styles : 

Scots  Law:  The  particular  forms  of  ex- 
jiression  and  arrangement  necessary  to  be  ob 
served  in  formal  deeds  and  instruments. 

(2)  Style  of  a  court: 

Law:  The  practice  observed  by  any  cotui 
in  its  way  of  proceeding. 

Style  (2),  •  stile  (1),  s.  [Lat.  stylus,  ft-omQr. 
cTTuAos  (stulos)  =a  pillar,  a  post.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  part  of  a  pistil  intermediate  in 
position  between  the  germen  or  ovary  below 
and  the  stigma  above.  It  is  considered  to  be 
an  elongation  of  the  ovaiy,  and  morphologically 
the  upper  narrow  part  of  a  carpellary  leaf  sup- 
porting the  stigma.  It  is  not  more  essential 
to  a  pistil  tlian  a  petiole  is  to  a  leaf,  and  in 
fact  is  often  absent.  It  may  bo  taper  or  thick, 
is  generally  terete,  but  may  be  angular,  or 
thin,  flat,  and  colimred.  Sometimes  it  is  con- 
tinuous with,  and  at  others  articulated  with 
the  ovary ;  as  a  rule  it  arises  from  the  ai>ex,  but 
occasionally  from  the  sides  of  the  latt^^r.  Its 
surface  is  generally  smooth,  but  in  Compositse, 
mostCanipanulacese,  &c.,  it  is  densely  covered 
with  hairs  called  collectors,  whicli  in  Lobelea 
become  an  indusiuin  (q.v.).  Sometimes  styles 
so  completely  cohere  that  they  look  like  one 
style  with  a  plurality  of  stigmas.  In  fully 
describing  the  styles  of  a  plant  mention  should 
be  made  of  their  number,  length,  figure,  sur- 
face, direction,  and  proportion. 

2.  Dialling :  The  gnomon  of  a  sun-diaL 

*  Style  (3),  «.    [Stile.] 

style  v.t.  [Style  (1),  s.]  To  entitle,  to  name, 
to  designate,  to  denominate. 

"  lu  this  tract  of  Gloucestei-sbire  (where  to  thia  daj 
many  places  are  tti/led  viueyaj<hij.— Drayton :  Poly- 
Olbion^  a.  14.    (Note^J 

Styl'-pt,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  style  (1),  s.,  or  a 

contract,  of  stiletto  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  style,  or  stiletto. 
"Graven  aa  with   Iron  tij/let  on  hla  brow."— JTlii 

Brontf:  Villette,   ch.  tljl. 

2.  Surg. :  A  probe. 

Style'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  style  (2),  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Stylidium  (q.v.). 

2.  (PL)  The  Stylidiacese  {Lindley.\ 

sty-lid-x-a'-9e-aB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  «<y> 
lidU^um);  L-at.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  sufT,  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Styleworts ;  an  order  of  Epigynou* 
Exogens,  alliance  Campanales.  Herbs  or  under- 
shrubs  ;  the  hairs,  if  present,  sometimes  glan- 
dular ;  leaves  scattered,  sometimes  whorled, 
exstipulate,  entire,  their  margins  naked  or 
ciliated-  Pedicels  of  the  flowers  generally 
with  tliree  bracts;  calyx  superior,  with  two  to 
six  divisions,  two-lipped  or  regular,  persistant; 
corolla  monopetaUnis,  its  limb  generally  ir- 
regular, with  five  to  six  divisions.  Stamens 
two,  filaments  connate  with  the  style  into  a 
longitudinal  column  ;  ovary  with  two,  rarely 
with  one  cell,  many-seeded.  Fruit  capsular. 
Swamp  plants,  chiefly  from  Australia.  Known 
genera  five,  species  121.     (Lindley.) 

Sty-lxd'-i-iim,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  o-TuAo?  (s(((/os)  =  a  pillar.  So  named  be» 
cause  the  stamens  and  style  are  united.] 

Bot. :  Stylewort ;  the  typical  genus  of  Stfk 
lidiaceae.  Beautiful  little  I'lants  with  red^ 
pink,  violet,  white,  or  yellow  flowers,  occur- 
ring in  Austrnlia  and  India.  Many  are  cultl* 
vated'iii  greenhouses. 

Styl'-i-form,  n.  [Eng.  style  (1),  s.,  and  form,] 
Having  the  sliape  of  or  resembling  a  style, 
pin,  or  pen  ;  styloid. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  j^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choras,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    pb  =  & 
•«ian,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tion,  -flon  =  zbun.    -eious,  -tlous,  -sioos  =  sbiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  bel.  d^ 
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stylina— styphelia 


ttty-tx'-XkA,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  stylus.] 
[Style  (i),  g.) 

Palijcomt  :  The  typical  genus  of  Stylinacese 
(q.v.).    From  the  Oolito. 

Bty-Uu-a'-^e-se,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  stylin(a) ; 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acefe.] 

Zool.  &  Pal^ont. :  A  sub-family  of  Astrceidfe. 
Most  of  the  species  have  a  styliform  eohi- 
niella.  Mesozoic  and  Teiliary,  with  one  recent 
geuus. 

Styl'-ine,  a.    [Eng.  sfjjle  (2),  8. ;  -int] 
Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  style. 

Styl'-in'-o-ddn*  s.  [Gr.  o-tOAo?  (stidos)  =  a. 
pillar;  U  (is)  genit.  tcos  (i;tos)=:  a  fibre,  and 
suff.  -odviu     (Scudder.y]     [Stylinodomtid.*!.] 

styl-m-o-don'-ti-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
stylinodon,  genit.  styliiiodont(is) ;  Lat.  fenu 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 

PaUEont.  :  A  family  of  Marsh's  Tillodontia 
(q.v.),  with  two  genera,  Stylinodon  and  Drypt- 
odon,  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North 
America.  Dental  formula,  i.  f,  a  \,  p.m.  §. 
H.  i  (X  2)=  40.  The  four  central  incisors  in 
each  Jaw  are  small ;  but  the  outer  ones  are 
huge  and  compressed,  fuced  with  enamel,  and 
growing  from  persistent  pulps;  the  molars 
and  pre-m(dars  are  rootless  and  cylindi'ical, 
and  the  canines  are  small. 

8ty-li-d'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
stylus  =  a  stake,  a  pale.] 

Zool.  £  PalfBont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Cleodora 
(q.v.),  with  representatives  iu  the  Tertiary. 

Sty-lis'-cus,  s.    [Gr.  oTvAtirieoy  (stuliskos)  (1) 
=  a  pillar,  (2)  part  of  a  surgical  instrument.  ] 
Bot. :  The  channel  which  passes  from  tlie 
stigma  tlirough  tlie  style  into  the  ovary, 

Styl'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  s(j/?e(l),  s.  ;-i5ft.]  Fashion- 
able in  style  or  form  ;  in  or  according  to  the 
fashion  ;  showy.    (Colloq.) 

"The  cock  should  be  styliih  u  possible  of  whatever 
breed."— S>n*fA*«n.-  Ut^ul  Book  for  Furmert,  pt  fifl. 

Styl'-ish-l^.  adv.     [Eng.  stylish;   Ay.^    In  a 
stylish  manner;  fashionably,  showily.  {Colloq.) 
"The  defendant,  a  Afj/FuA^y-dressed  young  tnui.'''^ 
DaRy  TeregrapK  Aug.  IS,  1385. 

Styl'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  stylish;  -7ms.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  stylish,  fashionable, 
or  showy,    (Colloq.) 

Styl'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  style  (I),  s. ;  -ist.]  A  writer 
or  speaker  who  is  careful  in  his  style ;  a 
master  or  critic  of  style. 

"  The  effect  of  reading  such  writers  is  like  what  baa 
been  «acribe(i  tn  the  wmk  of  the  gtuUsfx,  who  Biuonth 
everything  so  much  that  nothing  remaius  in  the 
memory. "—Eueninff  Standard,  Dec.  31,  1S85. 

*  Styl-ist'-ic,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  Style  (1),  s. ;  -istic.] 
A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  style. 
Be  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  The  art  of  forming  a  good  style  in 
writing. 

2.  A  treatise  on  style. 

Styl'-ite,  5.  [Gr.  a-rv\iTV<;(stulites),  fromortJAo? 

(stulos)  =  a  pillar,  a  post.] 

Eccles.  Hist.  (PL) :  A  class  of  anchorites  in 
the  early  Church  who  took  up  their  abode  on 
lofty  pillars,  where  the  limited  space  obliged 
them  to  stand  continually,  protected  only  at 
the  sides  by  lattice-work  or  railing,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  open  sky.  Their  position  was  an 
attempt  to  realize  the  two  fundamental  ideas 
ofCliristian  asceticism:  separation  froui  the 
things  of  eart,li,  and  aspiration  after  those  of 
heaven.  The  first  Stylite  was  Simeon,  the 
Syrian  (a.d.  390-459),  who  commenced  this 
mode  of  life  near  Antioch,  about  a.d.  420,  on  a 
pillar  six  or  seven  cubits,  the  height  of  which 
was  repeatedly  increased,  till  at  last  it  was 
thirty-six  feet  high.  His  life  was  one  of  great 
austerity.  After  his  death  the  Stylites  became 
numerous,  and  peculiar  privileges  were  ac- 
corded to  them.  Tins  method  of  penance 
was  confined  to  the  East ;  Gregory  of  Tours 
mentions  one  Stylite  in  the  district  of  Trevps, 
but  adds  that  the  Gallic  bisliop  caused  his 
pillar  to  be  destroyed.    [Stone-wobship.] 

Otyl-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  <rrv\o^  (stnlos)  =  a  pUlar,  a 
post.]  Pillar-like;  having  processes  or  jiro- 
jections  re.sembling  small  pillars;  specif.,  in 
anatomy,  of,  belonging  to,  or  attached  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  the 
stylohyoid  muscle  and  ligament. 


styr-o-b^t,  t  styl'-o-bite,  s.  [Stylobate.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Gehlenite  (q.v.). 

Styl'-O-bate,  s.  [Lat.  stylohates,  stylobata, 
from  Gr.  o-i-uAojSa-njs  (stulobates),  from  (ttuAos 
(stulos)  =  a  piliar,  and  ^arr]^  (bates)  ~  one  who 
treads,  from  fiatvui  (6aino)  =  to  go;  Fr.  stylo- 
bate.] 

Arch. :  The  substmcture  of  a  Greek  temple 
below  the  columns,  sornetiines  formed  of  three 
steps,  which  were  continued  round  the  i>eri- 
style,  and  sometimes  of  walla  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  in  whii!li  case  it  was  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps  at  one  end. 

Styl-o-ba'-ti-on,  s.    [Stylobate.] 
Arch. :  The  pedestal  of  a  column. 

t  Styl'-o-bite,  s.    [Stvlobat.] 

Sty-l09'-er-as.  s.    [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  xepa^ 

(keras)  =  a  horn  ;  so  called  because  the  styles, 
which  are  persistent,  resemble  horns.] 

Bot.  :  An  American  genus  of  Hippomaneae. 
Leaves  like  those  of  the  cherry  laurel ;  fruit 
globose,  said  to  be  eatable. 

Sty-loch'-l-daBf  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
s/y/o",  and  Gr.  0x0^  (ocfcos)  =  anything  which 
holds  or  bears.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Dendroccela  (q.v.).  They 
are  swimming  animals,  having  two  small  ten- 
tacles with  eyes  on  them,  as  well  as  others 
on  the  head.  They  exist  on  the  gulf-weed, 
and  swim  in  a  rapid  and  sinuous  manner  to 
attack  their  prey. 

Styl'-o-don,  s.    [Stylodontid.*.] 

Pal(Font. :  A  genus  of  small  Polyprodont 
Marsupials,  found  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  beds. 

Styl-0-d6n'-ti-ds9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  oBovi(odous),  genit.  ofiofTO? 
(odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

PalcEont. :  A  family  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  with 
a  single  genus,  Tetragoiiolepsis,  from  the 
Lias.  Body  rhombic  or  ovate  ;  vertebra  not 
completely  ossified  ;  termination  of  vertebral 
column  homocercal ;  fins  with  fulcra ;  maxillary 
in  a  single  piece;  jaws  with  several  rows  of 
teeth,  the  outer  ones  equal,  stylifonn  ;  dorsal 
fins  very  long,  extending  to  caudal ;  branchio- 
stegala  many.  (G anther.)  In  some  classifica- 
cations  this  genus  is  placed  with  the  Dapedidge, 
and  in  others  with  the  Pycaodontidse, 

styl-6-gr&ph'-ic,  styl-o-graph'-ic-al,a. 

[Eng.  stylogropln^y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  stylography  ;  used  in  stylography : 
as,  a  stylographic  pen  or  penciL 

Stylogrraphic-pen,  s.  A  pen  of  modern 
invention,  in  which  the  ink  is  contained  in  a 
reservoir  forming  the  body  of  the  pen,  and 
flows  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  point 
resembling  that  of  a  style,  through  which 
plays  a  fine  wire.  Keplaced  by  the  fountain  pen. 

Styl-o-graph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stylo- 
graphical;^  -ly.]  In  a  stylographic  manner; 
by  means  of  stylography. 

Sty-log'-ra-phy,  s.  [Lat.  stylus  =  a  style, 
and  Gr.  yp'a<i>(u  {gropho)  =  to  write.]  The  art 
of  tracing  with  a  style  ;  a  method  of  drawing, 
engraving,  or  writing  with  a  style  on  cai'ds  or 
tiiblets. 

Styl-o-hy'-oid,  a.  [Tret  stylo-,  and  Eng. 
hyoid(ii.\-.).^ 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  Lyoid 
processes. 

Styl'-^d,  a.  [Gr.  tn^Ao?  (stulos)  =  a  pillar, 
and  etSos  (eidos)  =  form,  resemblance.] 

1.  Anat. :  Pillar-like.  There  is  a  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  one  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  one  of  the  ulna. 

2.  Arch. :  A  descriptive  term  applied  to 
small,  columnar  projections. 

Styl'-o-lite,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  Ai'^o? 
(lithos)  —a  stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  columnar 
formations  in  limestones,  dolomites,  and 
marls,  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  strati- 
fication, like  "cone  -  in  -  cone  "  structure. 
They  are  probably  due  to  crystallizing  action. 

styl-o-mas'-toid,  a.  jTref.  stylo-,  and  Eng. 
mastoid  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes.  There  is  a  stylomastoid  artery  and 
foramen. 


styl-o-maxil -l^r-j^,  a.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and 
Eng.  muxillary  (q.v).  J 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses and  the  jaw.  There  is  a  stylomaxUlary 
ligament. 

sty-l<5m'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ffTvKo<:  (stulos)  =  & 
pillar,  and  Eng.  tneter.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  columns. 

aty-lo-nych'-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr. 
owv^  (omix),  genit.  6yvxo<;  (onuclios)  =  a  claw.J 
Zool.:  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidip,  with  four 
species,  living  in  salt,  fre.sli,  and  stagnant 
water.  Animalcules  free-swimniing,  persistent 
in  .shape,  encuirassed,  ovate  or  elliptical,  witii 
hooks  and  sets  at  the  margin  of  the  styles. 

sty-loph'-or-iis,  s.  [Pref,  stylo-,  and  Gr. 
4>op6s  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Trachypteridfe  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  species,  Stylophorus  chordatus^ 
of  which  only  one  example  is  known.  Length 
about  eleven  inches;  ventrals  absent;  tail 
terminating  in  a  very  long,  cord-like  append- 
age. It  was  obtained  between  Cuba  and 
Martinique,  and  has  been  tran^iferred  from  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Ci>lle;;e  of  Surgeons, 
London,  to  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.) 
South  Kensington. 

sty-lop'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  3tylop(t); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  An  aberrant  family  of  Coleoptera, 
parasitic  on  hymeuftpterons  insects.  The 
females  are  viviparous,  apterous,  and  larvi- 
form,  living  permanently  in  the  bodies  of  their 
hosts;  the  n^aies  are  winged  and  active,  and 
hve  but  a  few  hours,  solely  to  propagate  their 
kind.  The  mouth-organs  of  the  lattei- are  rudi- 
mentary;  head  shortand  broad,  with  curiously- 
forked  antennae;  wings  membranous  and  much 
expanded;  the  elytra  do  not  serve  as  wing- 
covers,  but  are  reduced  to  slender  appendages 
which,  in  dried  specimens  become  twisted, 
whtftice  the  name  of  the  order  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  placed.  [Strep-siptera.]  The 
females  are  very  prolific,  each  hatching  within 
her  body  many  thousands  of  eggs,  and  the 
larvse  escape  from  a  hole  in  a  part  of  the 
parent  projecting  from  the  abdomen  of  the 
host.  The  family  is  widely  distributed,  and 
contains  three  genera :  Stylops,  Xeiios,  and 
Helechthrus. 

t  styl'-o-pod,  Btyl-o-po'-di-^um,  s.  [Pret 
stylo-,  and  Gr.  o-ous  (pons),  genit.  iroSd?  (podos) 
=  a  foot.  ] 

Bot. :  Hoffman's  name  for  the  disk  in 
UmbelliferEE,  which  is  dilated,  and  covers  the 
whole  summit  of  the  ovary. 

Styl'-ops,  s.  [Gr.  (ttuAo?  (stulos)  =  a  pillar,  and 
oi/*ts  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

EntOTii. :  The  type-genus  of  Stylopid£e(q.v.). 
Eight  species  are  British, 

*  Styl'-d-epore,  s.  [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr. 
CTTopos  (sporos)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Tulasne's  name  for  the  naked 
spores  in  certain  fuugals. 

Styl-O-Ste'-mon,    s.     [Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr. 
tnijuuii'  (stenion)  ~  a  warp  or  woof.]    [Stamen.  J 
Bot. :  An  epigynous  stamen. 

styl  o-te'-gi-um,   styl  o-ste'-gi-iim,  s. 

[Pref.  stylo-,  and  Gr.  rtyos  (tegos),  orijyos  (ste- 
gos)  =  a  roof.] 

Bot. :  The  whole  mass  of  a  corona  (q.v.), 
as  ill  Stapella.  Called  also  Orbicolus  and 
Saccus. 

styl'-o-typ,  styl~o-typ'-ite,  s.  [Pref. 
s(nlo-,  and  Gr.  riJTro?  (tu2Xis)  =  form ;  Sp.  caflu- 
tillo  =a  small  tube  or  pipe.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  columnar  crystals  in  Copiapo,  Chili.  Hard- 
ness, 3*0 ;  sp.  gr.  4-79 ;  lustre,  metallic ; 
colour  and  streak,  black.  Compos.  :  sulphur, 
24-9;  antimony,  31-6;  copper,  28-2;  silver, 
8-0  ;  iron,  7*3  =  100,  which  yields  the  formula 
S(Cu,Ag,Fe)S-t-Sb2S3. 

Styl'-iis,  s.    [Lat.]    (Style  (1),  «.] 

Sty-pbel'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  onv4>t\6<i  (stuphelos) 
=:  close,  solid,  hard,  rough.  Named  from  the 
habit  of  the  plant.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Styplielieae. 
Beautiful  Australian  and  Tasmanian  shrubs, 
with  scattered,  oblong  or  lanceolHte  leaves, 
and  drooping  red  or  green  flowers.     Some  are 


©te,  fat,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  fother;  we,  wet»  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marSne;  go,  pSt» 
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cultivated  in  British  greenhouses.  Styphelia 
adsceiuletis,  a  siiuill,  prostrate  slirub,  has  a 
cranberry -like  fruit  which  is  sometimes  eaten. 

Bty-phel-i-e'-se,  *•.  pi.  t^od.  Lat.  styp}ieli(a); 
Lat.  feui.  I'l.  adj.  suflf.  -e(V.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Epacridacese,  having  a  one- 
sided ovarj'  and  fruil.  • 

Stj^h'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  sty(ptic);  p]i(e)n(ol); 
and  suit',  -ic]  Derived  from  phenol,  and 
possessing  astringent  properties. 

styplmlc-acid,  $.    [Oxypiceio-acid.] 

styph-no-lo'-bi-um,  s.  [Gr.  orvt/xis  (sdipftos) 
^astringent,  siair,  and  Ao^6i  (io^oti)=a  lobe.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Sophoia  (q.v.). 

Btyp'-ter-ite,  s.    [Gr.  (nvnTepia  (sti(p(€ria)  = 
an  alum,  an  astringent  salt ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).] 
Mill.  :  Tlie  same  as  Alunooen  (q.v.). 

etyp'-tic,  *  Styp'-tick,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  styptiq^ie, 
from  LbX.  sltif it icus  ;  Gr.  (m.fTmK6<;  (stuptil:os) 
=  astringent,  from  (rTv<t>u}  {stiiphd)  =  to  con- 
tract, to  draw  togetlier,] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Astringent ;  producing  contraction. 

"  Fruits  of  troesHiiJ  shiulis contain  phlegm,  oil,  and 
an  esseiiti:il  a.ilt.  liy  whitti  they  are  sliarp,  sweet, 
■CUV,  or  it!/}jtick."—Arl,uihii<jt:  On  Aliments. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  stopping  hfemo- 
xrhage  ;  stopping  the  bleeding  of  a  wound. 

"  The  wound  may  be  dressed  with  Rome  tti/ptic  and 
antlseijtic  agent."— f'ieW.  March  ('.,  1838. 

"  3.  Restrictive. 

"  That  styptic  surgery  which  the  law  uses."— i/i/<o)i  : 
Reason  of  Church  GovcrnmcTU. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  An  astiingr-nt. 

2.  A  medicine  or  preparation  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a  wound,  &c. 

%  Styptics  are  of  three  kinds  :  chemical,  as 
a  saturated  solution  of  alum  or  sulphate  of 
Einc ;  vital  (increasing  the  vital  powere),  as 
acetic  acid,  which  also  acts  chemicallp';  and 
mechanical,  as  the  employment  of  a  sponge 
tent. 

*  Styp'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  styptic;  -al.]  The 
sanie  as  St\*ptic,  A.  (q.v.). 

Btyp' -  ti  - cite»  s.  [Eng.  styptic;  sutT.  -ite 
(itfi».).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  mamillary 
aggregations  of  delicate  fibres,  in  Copiapo, 
Chili,  and  also  in  the  department  of  Gard, 
France.  Hardness,  1*5  to  2;  sp.  gr.  1-84; 
lustre,  silky  ;  colour,  straw-yellow.  Compos. : 
sulphuric  acid,  29"30;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
3515;  water.  35-55  =  100,  which  yields  the 
formula  SFcaOjDSOa  +  27HO.  Knowu  also 
under  the  name  Fibroferrite. 

•  Styp-ti^'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  sty i^tic;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  styptic. 

"  Catharticaof  niercuriala  precitiitate  the  viscidities 
by  their  sty}itici'y,  Aiid  mix  with  allunimal  acids." — 
Floyer :  On  t'oinumptton. 

etyr-a-ca'-9e-eo,   sty-ra'-9e-»,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  stijnfx,  genit.  styrac(ii>);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -nctce,  -ere.] 

Bot.  :  Stomxworts  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  tribe  Rhamnales.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate,  geneially  toothed,  exsti]iu!ar 
leaves  ;  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  or  clustered, 
with  scale-like  bracts;  hairs  often  stellate; 
calyx  with  four  or  five  divisions,  imbricated, 
persistent ;  corolla  monopetalous,  its  divisions 
often  different  frnni  those  of  the  calyx,  imbri- 
cated in  aestivation  ;  stamens  definite  or  in- 
definite ;  pollen  broadly  elliptical  ;  style 
simple ;  stigma  capitate ;  ovary  generally 
inferior,  with  two  to  five  cells,  each  with  two 
or  an  indefinite  number  of  seeds.  Found  in 
various  jiarts  of  the  tropics.  Known  genera 
six,  species  115.    (Lindley.) 

Btyr'-a-5in,  5.    [Lat.  stynix,  genit.  styraciis) ; 

-in.]      [CiNNYL-CINNAMATE.] 

Btyr'-a-Qol,  styr'-a.-cone,  •?.  [Eng.  styrac- 
(ill);  'Ol,  -one.]    [Cinnvlic-alcohol.] 

8tyr'-ax,  s.    [Storax.] 

Bot. :  Storax ;  the  typical  genns  of  Styra- 
cace£e(q.v.).  Calyx  campanulate.  five-toothed, 
persistent  ;  corolla  nion<)i>etalous,  deeply 
three  to  yeven  cleft;  stamens  ten,  united  at 
the  base;  anthers  linear,  two-celled;  style 
simple;  stigma  three-lobed;  ovary  superior; 


ovules  indefinite ;  fruit  a  drupe.  Elegant 
trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  with  stellate  hairs, 
entire  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white  or  cream- 
coloui'ed  flowers.  Found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America  and  Asia;  one  is  Eui'opean  and 
one  African.  Styrax  ojjtciuale,  a  tree  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  has  ovate  leaves, 
sliining  above,  downy  beneath,  longer  than 
the  racemes,  which  are  simple,  and  consist  <>f 
five  or  six  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  It  furnishes  storax  (q.v.), 
which  exudes  and  hardens  in  the  air  when  the 
bark  is,  wounded.  i\  Benzoin  is  the  Benja- 
min Storax,  or  Gum-Benjamin  tree.  It  has 
ovate,  oblong,  pointed  leaves,  glabrous  above, 
downy  beneath,  only  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
racemes,  which  axe  comjiound.  It  is  found 
in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago 
generally,  and  produces  benzoin  (q.v.).  S.  re- 
ticiiUtta,  S.  ferruginea,  and  S.  aurea  yiehl  a 
gum  used  as  incense.  Among  other  American 
species  are  5.  graiidijlonis,  6'.  Iceviijatiis,  and 
S.  pulvenitentns.  S.  sernitHlvm,  and  ^'.  ri?*- 
gatum,  small  trees,  natives  of  Bengal,  yield 
gum,  but  of  inferior  quality. 

Styr'-l-an,  o,  &  $.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Styria,  a 
province  of  Austria. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  of  Styria. 

Styr'-ol,   8tyr'-6-lene,   s.     [Eng.  styr(ax), 
and  (nicoh)ol ;  surt'.  -em.]    [Cinnamkne.] 

Styr'-one,    s.      [Eng.  styr(ax);    -otk.]     [Cin- 
nvlic-alcohol.] 

Styr'-on-yl,  s.     [Eng.  styrovle);  -yl.] 

Chilli. :  A  compound  radical  consisting  of 
phenyl,  CgHg,  and  ethyl,  C2H5. 

styronyl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem..  CflHioO  =  C6H4(C2H5)Oa  Pri- 
mary phenethyl  alcohol.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  styronyl  chlor- 
ide.    It  boils  at  225°. 

styronyl-chloride,  s. 

Ckejii.  :  CgHgCl.  A  liquid  produceij  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  ethyl-benzene. 
It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

Styr'-yl,  $.     [Eng.  styiiax);  -yl]    [ClNNYLic- 

ALCOHOL.] 

styr-yl'-a-mine,  s.  [Eng.  styryl,  and  amine.] 
Chem..  C9H11N  ='-'9^9  In.  Cinnylamine. 

A  base  produced  by  heating  to  100°,  in  a  sealed 
tube,  a  mixture  of  styrylic  chloride,  ammonia, 
and  absolute  alcohol.  It  forms  small,  colour- 
less crystals,  which  readily  melt  to  a  yellowish 
oil,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  ether. 

Styr-^l'-ic,  a.    [ET\g.  styryl ;  -ic.]    Contained 
in  or  derived  from  styryl. 

styrylic  -  alcohol,  s.     [Cinntlic-alco- 

HOL.] 

Styrylic -chloride,  5. 

Chem.  :  C9H9CI.  A  light  yellow  oil,  obtained 
by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
crystallized  styrylic  alcohol,  heating  the  pro- 
duct to  100°,  and  washing  with  dilute  soda- 
ley.  It  smells  of  anise  oil,  remains  liquid  at 
— 19°,  and  caimot  be  distilled,  even  in  vacuum, 
without  decomposition. 

styrylic-oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  (CpH9)20.  A  light  yellow,  viscid 
oil,  produced  by  the  action  of  boric  anhydride 
on  styrylic  alcohol.  It  has  the  odour  of  cin- 
namon, is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  partly 
decomposed  by  distillation. 

Styr'-yl-ine,  s.     [Eng.  styryl ;  -ine.] 

Chem. :  CnHflN.  Chiozza's  name  for  a  base 
which  he  "obtained  by  treating  metastyrol 
with  ammonium  sulphide. 

Stythe,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.     Perhaps  con- 
nected with  iftijle  (q.v.).] 
Mining :  Choke-damp,  or  carbonic-acid  gas. 

Styth'-y,  5.  &  v.t.    [Stithy.] 

Styx.  s.    [Gr.]    [Stygian.] 

Class.  Mijthol. :  The  principal  river  of  the 
lower  regions,  wliich  it  encompassed  seven 
times.  It  had  to  be  crossed  by  tlie  shades  of 
the  depailed  in  passing  to  the  region  of  spirits. 

8u-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  suable;  -ity.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  suable  ;  liability  to 


be  sued  ;  the  state  of  being  subject  by  law  to 
civil  process. 

au'-a-ble»  a.  [Eng.  su{e):  -ahU.]  Capable  of 
being  sued;  liable  to  be  sued;  subject  by 
law  to  civil  process. 

"  Legacies    out   of    IhikIb   are   probably   fuoMc  in 

chancery."— .4 .v/i;/f«  /  Paragon, 

*snade  (u  as  w),  v.t.  [Lat.  suadto.]  To 
persuade. 

"  S'lee  tbee  ill  twading  pleaaure'i  liAibi  utitru*.' 

GrimoulU,  lii  J'QtCel'i  SungM, 

i^U'-ee-da,  s.  [Arabic  suced  =  a  kind  of  sea 
blito  (see  def).J 

Bot.  :  Sea-blite ;  a  genus  of  Chenopodiacea^ 
Saline  herbs  or  shrubs  with  semi-cylindrical 
leaves  ;  flowers  generally  pcrfert,  witli  two 
bracts  at  the  ba.se  ;  calyx  flve-partite,  without 
appendages  or  a  wing  at  the  back,  often 
fleshy.  Stamens  five ;  style  none ;  (•tignias 
usually  three  ;  utricle  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 
Seed  lenticular,  crustaceous.  Known  species 
about  thirty-tliree ;  from  salt-marshes  and 
Bea-ehores.  Two  of  them  are  Stioeda  marttima, 
the  Annual,  and  6".  fruticosa,  the  Shrubby  Sea- 
blite  ;  the  first  has  two  and  the  second  has 
three  styles.  Th^  first  is  an  annual  witli  the 
flowers  generally  solitary ;  it  is  smaller  than 
the  other  species,  and  more  common  on  the 
European  sea-ebores.  S.  fruticoea,  S.  indica, 
and  S.  nudijlora  are  found  on  the  shoies  of 
India;  their  ashes  furnish  alkali. 

"  suage  (u  as  -w).  *  swage,  v.t.  [An  abbrev. 
of  ajisuage  (q.v.).]     To  assuage. 

"  But  wkked  wriith  had  boiui;  eu  fHrre  enmged. 
An  by  no  luenues  theyr  uialice  coulU  be  nea-jcd." 
Oascoig?n- :  Fruitesof  Warre. 

BU'-ant,  SU'-ent,  a.  [O.  Fr.  s^tant,  suiant, 
pr.'par.  of  s!ure=:  to  follow.]  [Sue.]  Even, 
uniform  ;  spread  equally  over  the  surface. 
(Amer.) 

8U'-ant-ly,  adv.  [Hug.sutmt;  -ly.]  Evenly, 
equally,  smoothly,  regularly.    (Amer.) 

su-ar'-row,  5.    [Saouari.] 

*  sua'-§i-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  suas^ts,  pa. 
par.  of  suadeo  =:  to  persuade.]  Capable  o' 
being  persuaded  ;  easily  persuaded. 

SUa'-§ion  (U  as  w),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sua 
sionem,  accus.  of  suasio,  from  snasus,  \^&.  par, 
of  SffH'/t'o  =  to  persuade  ;  Ital.  sufision.e.1  The 
act  of  persuading;  persuasion. 

"Thei  had  by  the  subtill  suiu'on  of  the  d«uill. 
broken  the  thirde  comiuftundiii tut. "—.Sir  T.  JJure : 
Workes,  p.  157. 

*  sua'-jive  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  siiasus,  pa.  par. 
of  s^iadeo=  to  persuade.]  Having  power  to 
persuade ;  persuasive. 

"  Its  command  over  them  was  but  tuattve  and 
poUticil."— 6'uufA     Sennons,  voL  L,  ser.  2. 

*  SUa'-jive-ly  (U  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  suasive  ; 
-/(/.]  lu  a  manner  tending  to  persuade;  per- 
suasively. 

"  sua'-s6r-y  (U  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  stiasorius, 
from  suasus,  pa.  par.  of  suadeo  =  to  persuade.  1 
Tending  to  persuade;  having  the  power  of 
persuading  ;  persuasive. 

"  There  la  a  sunsory  or  enticing  temittatloti,  that  lu- 
clliica  the  will  and  Jiffectiona  to  close  with  what  U 
luvsetittd  to  theui."— i/c*pA-i«j.'  On  the  LorU't  J'ruuer, 
]..  V23. 

suave  (U  as  w),  a.  [Fr.,  from  L&t.suavis  — 
sweet.]  Agreealile  in  manners  ;  bland,  pleas- 
ant ;  blandly  polite. 

suave' -ly  (u  as  w),  adv.  [Eng.  suave;  -ly.] 
In  a  suave  manner  ;  with  suavity  ;  blandly. 

'  suav'-i-f^  (u  as  w),  v.t.  [Lat.  suavis  = 
sweet,  and  fa/:io  (pass.  Jlo)  =  to  make.)  To 
make  affable  or  suave, 

*  sua-vil'-d-quent  (u  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  suavis 
=  s'weet,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loquoT  =  to 
speak.)  Speaking  suavely,  blandly,  or  affably  ; 
using  soft  and  agreeable  speech. 

*  sua-vil'-6-quy  (u  as  w),  s.  [Suavilo- 
QUENT.J     Sweetness  or  blaudness  of  speech. 

8Uav'-i-ty  (u  as  "w),  s.    [Fr.  suavity,  from  Lat. 

suavitatem,  accus.  of  suaritas  =  sweetness; 
suavis  =  sweet;  8p.  suavidad ;  Ital.  suavitd, 
soavitd.] 

*  1,  Sweetness  to  the  taste. 

2.  Something  pleasant  or  agreeable. 

"Some  suavities,  and  pleaaant  (aucies  within  o-ui 
aelye&." —GtatiPill :  Sermon  I, 


boil,  bop^ ;  poiit,  joT^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench ;  go,  gem :  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-ciaxk  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  Bhus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^  d^ 
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3.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  suave ; 
(rraciousness  and  pleasantness  of  manners; 
affability,  agreeaWenrss,  blandness. 

•■  Tl.a  .  refined  dIplniiiRtInt,  whose  dexterity  nnd 
„„"v  iad  been  renowued  Kt  the  ,„o,t  ,,ol.te  courts 
if  Euro,,e.--J/aca.<(ilii;  Biat.  Eug..  cb.  uu 

•*!»-,  pre/.     [Lat.] 

1  Ord.  iMiig. :  A  Latin  preposition,  mean- 
Ins  literally,  under,  below.  It  is  largely  used 
Bsa  prefix  to  English  words,  to  denote  an  in- 
ferior position  or  intention,  subordinate  de- 
Eree,  some  degree,  and  sometimes  the  least 
Sensible  degree  of  that  expressed  by  the  wov.l 
to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The  i)  is  frequently 
ch,inged  into  the  letter  witli  which  the  next 
syllable  begins,  as  m  succinct,  suggest,  suppress, 
&c. 

2  Cftem.  ■•  A  prefix  used  in  compounds  to  de- 
note that  the  metal  is  in  excess  of  one  atom  nt 
the  negative  element  or  acid  radicle,  c.;;.,  HgM, 
suboxide  of  mercury ;  2Pb"(C2H302)2  ^°  "• 
subacetate  of  lead. 
Bub-acromlal,  a. 

Anat. :  Situated  underthe  acromion.    There 
Is  a  Siib-acromkil  bursa. 
BUb-agency,  s.    A  subordinate  agency. 

sub-agent,  s. 

Law  :  The  agent  of  an  agent. 

8ub-alate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  a  narrow  wing  or  margin. 

•  sub  -  almoner,  ».  A  subordinate  or 
deputy  almoner. 

■■  Siilideim  0(  hla  Ma)eetj-»  chappel  ,  .  .  »nd  luS- 
alm'tnt^r  to  him-"—  IFood  .  Fasti  Oxon-,  11. 

sub-angular,  a.    Slightly  angular. 

SUb-Antlchrlst,  ».  An  inferior  Anti- 
christ.    (Milton.) 

sub-apical,  a.  Under  the  apex ;  of  or 
perfciiiiing  to  the  part  under  the  apex. 

*  BUli-aquaneous,  a.  Being  or  Uving 
under  water ;  subaqueous. 

Bub-araohnold,  n- 

Armt. :  Situated  under  the  arachnoid. 

<U  Used  of  the  space  between  the  arachnoid 
and  the  pia  mater. 

sul>-arborescent,  o.  Having  a  some- 
what tree-like  aspect. 

BUb-arctlc.  a.  Applied  to  the  region  or 
climate  next  to  the   arctic;   approximately 

BTCtic. 

sub-base,  sub-bass,  ». 

Music :  A  pedal  register  in  the  organ,  of  32- 
feet  tone. 

•  sub-beadle,  ».  An  inferior  or  subor- 
dinate beadle. 

-Thev  ought  not  to  execute  tbofle  precepUhyelmple 
me.»"..sers  or  mb.t,e«dte,:—lyim  :  Parergoa. 

•  sub-blush,  t'.t.     To  blush  slightly. 

•■SubM,t,hln3  as  sho  did  IV-Stemt  ■■  TrUtram 
Bhatidi/,  vl.  174. 

sub-bourdon,  «.  The  same  as  Sdb-base 
^q.v.). 

•  sub  -  breed,  s.  A  distinctly  marked 
subdivision  of  a  breed.    (Danoiii.) 

sub-cartilaginous,  a. 

1.  Situated  under  or  beneath  cartilage. 

2.  Partly  cartilaginous  or  gristly. 
sub-caudal,  a.    Being  or  situated  under 

the  t;iil. 

•  sub-oelestlal,  *  sub-cselestiall,  a. 
Placed  or  being  beneath  the  heavens  or 
heavenly  things. 

•■Even  he  [Solomoiil  paaseth  the  same  seutencs  of 
■reuity!  vexation,  aud  un,iioflUblenea..  upou  thi«.  na 
iV,",,  all  other  iub<eluttal  tLliiga."-B<irro»:  icr- 
tnoM,  voL  ill.,  eer.  14. 

sub-central,  a. 

1.  Being  or  lying  under  the  centre. 

2.  Nearly,  but  not  quite  central. 

•  sub-cbanter,  s.  A  deputy  or  under- 
chanter  :  the  deputy  of  the  precentor  of  a 
cathedral  ;  a  suceentor  (q.v.). 

sub-class,  s.  A  subdivision  of  a  class, 
consisting  of  orders  allied  to  a  certain  extent. 

sub^columnar,  a. 

Mill.  £  Petivt. :  Nearly  columnar.    Used  of 
tmsall,  &c. 
BUb-committee, .'.  An  under-committee ; 


a  part  or    subdivlsinn  of  a  committee   ap- 
pointed for  special  business. 

•■Their  senuestratorB  and  i,tb./-ommittees  abroad, 
men  for  the  2„„t  part  of  ii^atial.le  hand^  and  noted 
disloyalty.''— jUi^'on  -■  //'«'-  ^""^-  ''^-  '"• 

sub-oompressed,  a.  Partially  or  im- 
perfectly conipres,5oil  ;  not  fully  compressed. 

sub-concave,  n.    Slightly  concave. 

sub  -  conformable,  a.  Partially  con- 
formable. 

SUb-oonloal,  o.  Slightly  or  partially 
conical. 

•  sub-conscious,  a. 
1.  Partially  or  imperfectly  conscious. 
2    Occurring  without  attendant  conscious- 
ness.   (Said  of  states  of  the  mind.) 

*  sub-constellation,  s.  A  subordinate 
or  secondary  constellation. 

•■The  Pleiades,  or  ,ub.c<,mt.natlon  upon  the  hack  of 
Taurus."-Sro"«ne  ■  rulgar  Errouri.  bit.  v..  ch.  JCli. 


sub-contract,  s.  A  contract  under  a 
previous  contractor. 

*  sub-contracted,  a.  Contracted  after 
a  former  contract;  betrothed  for  the  second 

*'"°'  •■Your  claim. 

I  bar  It  In  the  interest  of  uiy  "it«  ;     , 
Tls  she  is  £ub.i:oni7-acted  to  this  lora. 

Shakesp. :  Lear.  V.  B. 

sub-contractor,  s.  One  who  takes  a 
portion  of  a  contract  from  the  principal  con- 
tractor, i 

sub-contrary,  a,.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :   Contrary  in  an 
inferior  degiee.     Specifically— 
1.    Gemii.  :    Applied    to   two 
similar  triangles  when  they  are 
so  i>laced  as  to  have  a  common 
angle    at  the  vertex    and    yet 
their   bases    not  parallel.      In 
such  triangles  the  angles  at  the 
bases  are    equal,    but   on    the  d 
contrary  sides.     Thus,  the  tri- 
angles ABC,  A  D  E,  are  sub-con- 
trary,   and   tlie    angles   a  c  b,    ^  , 
A  E  D  are   equal  to  the   angle    ^^^,^„^^^^ 
A  D  E,  ABC  respectively.                   TniAHoi-Ea. 
2.  Logic: 

a)  A  term  applied  to  each  of  two  particu- 
lar propositions  when  one  is  affirmative  and 
the  otlier  negative.  Thus,  "Some  man  is 
learned,"  "Sonic  man  is  not  learned  are  sub- 
c.intrary  propositions  with  respect  to  each 
other.  Sub-contrary  propositions  cannot  be 
both  false,  for  then  their  contradictories 
which  are  contrary  propositions  with  regara 
to  each  other  (in  this  case,  "  ^o  man  is 
learned  "  "All  men  are  learned  )  would  both 
be  true.  But,  as  in  the  examples  given 
above,  two  sub-contraries  may  both  be  tiue. 

C)   Applied   to  the  relation  between  two 
attributes  which  co-exist  in  the  same  sub- 
stance, but  in  such  a  way  that  as  one  in- 
creases the  other  decreases. 
B,  As  substantive : 
Logic :  A  sub-contrary  proposition. 
Sub-contrary  section : 

Gram.  :  In  any  surface  of  the  second  order, 
if  two  planes  be  passed  perpendicular  to  the 
same  principal  plane,  but  not  parallel  to  each 
other  and  so  that  the  sections  are  similar, 
both  the  planes  and  the  sections  are  sub-con- 
trary with  respect  to  each  other. 

sub-cordate,  o.  Somewhat  cordate; 
somewhat  resembling  a  heart  in  shape. 

sub-costal,  a.    Situated  or  lying  under 
the  ribs. 
Sub-costal  muschs: 

Anat.  :  Small  muscles  lying  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  thoracic  wall  close  to  the  surf.ace 
of  the  intercostals  near  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 
sub-crystaUine,  o.     Imperfectly  crys- 
tallized. 

sub -cylindrical,  a.  Imperfectly  or 
somewhat  cylindrical. 

sub-dilated,  a.    Partially  or  imperfectly 
dilated. 
sub-dural,  o. 

^iin(.  .■  Situated  nnder  the  dura  mater. 
Applied  to  the  space  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  arachnoid. 

sub-editor,  s.  The  assistant  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  periodical,  or  other  publication. 


BUb-elaphine,  a. 

Zool. :  Resembling  the  Red  Deer  (Cerruf 
elaphus),  especially  in  the  formation  of  the 
antlers.  The  elaphine  type  of  antler  has  the 
brow-tyne  reduplicated,  while  the  royal  is  de- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  the  tres,  and  much 
divi.ied  up.in  well-grown  animals.  In  sub- 
elaphine  Deer  (tlie  genera  Pseudaxis  and 
Dama)  the  relative  proportion  of  the  tynes  l« 
much  the  same,  but  the  brow-tyne  is  quita 
simple. 

sub-epidermal,  a.  Situated  or  lying 
imme.liately  under  Oie  epidermis  or  scarl- 
skin,  or  outer  bark. 

sub-family,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  between  a  family  and 
a  genus. 

sub-feudation,   s.     The  same  as  Sub- 

LNFEUDATIUN  (q.V.). 

sub-feudatory,  s.  An  inferior  tenant 
who  held  a  feud  from  a  feudatory  of  th» 
crown  or  other  superior. 

sub-flbrous,  a.  Somewhat  or  slightly 
fibrous. 

sub-generlo,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
sub-genus  (q.v.). 

sub -genus,  s. 

;^o<  .Science:  A  division  of  a  genus  con- 
sisting of  species  having  common  character- 
istics differing  more  or  less  from  those  of  the 
type,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  en- 
title them  to  generic  distinction. 

sub-globose,  a.  Partially  or  imperfectly 
glo  bose. 

•sub-governor,  ».  An  nnder  or  sub- 
ordinate governor. 

••The<..6-7»„e™c.r(;eneral  ...  might  arrive  in  l,h. 

■loop  that  ia.  daily  expected  from  OkoUk.  -Cot . 

Third  Yo'iagt.  bk.  vi,.  ch.  v. 

sub-group,  s. 

Nat.  Science  :  A  sub-division  of  a  group. 
SBb  judice,  J>*r.      [Lat.   =  before  the 

i,^.,£>  1      Slrti  vpt.  dec 


judge.)    Not  yet  decided ;  undecided. 

sub-kingdom,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  letween  a  kingdom 
and  a  class. 

sub-lessee,  s.  The  receiver  or  holder  of 
a  sub-lease. 

sub  -Ubrarian,  s.  An  assistant  or  under- 
librariau. 

sub-lieutenant,  s.  A  subordinate  or 
second  lieutenant. 

sub-marshal,  s.  A  subordinate  or  under 
marslial. 

*  sub-niveal,  a.  Situated  or  being  under 
the  snow. 

••A  favourite  resort  for  the-e  r<J-"i>;aI  opernMoM 
is  aVteep  bank  where  the  heather  Is  old  and  ious-  - 
field.  Dec  12,  1885. 

sub-offlcer,  s.  An  under  or  subordinate 
officer. 

sub-orbital,  *  sub-orbitar,  a.  Seated 
beneath  the  orbital  cavity. 

sul>-Porphyritic,  a.  Allied  to  por- 
phsTyTbut  containing  smaller  and  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  points  or  crystals. 

sub-reader,  s.  An  under  reader  in  the 
Inns  of  Courts. 

sub-rector,  s.  The  deputy  or  substitute 
of  a  rector. 

sub-region, ». 

Gcairnfhif :  A  division  of  a  zoogeographical 
region  founded  on  the  distribution  of  faiui.ies 
and  genera.    [Region,  II.  2.] 

«  sub-religion,  s.  A  faith,  doctrine,  or 
belief  approacliing  the  sacredness  of  religion  ; 
au  inferior  religion. 

f  sub-rosin,  s.  That  portion  of  a  resin 
soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipi- 
tated again  as  i:he  alcohol  cols,  forming  a 
kind  of  seeming  crystallization. 

sub-Sizar,  sub-slzer,  s.  An  under- 
sizar  ;  a  student  of  lower  rank  than  a  sizar. 
(Cambridge  Unic.) 

••  A  mb-sizer  of  Peter.houae  In  Cambridge.-- ITood: 

Athcnar  Oioii. 

sub-species,  s. 

Nat  Science  :  A  grade  immediately  below  s 
species      In  the  case  of  plants  sub-species  are 
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often  produced  by  cultivation,  and  when  tlie 
cliamcters  are  hei-t'dit;irily  transmitted  with 
constancy  through  the  seed,  races  arise. 

sub-specific,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
flub-species  (q.v.). 

sub-sphcrlcal,a.  Partially  or  iniiierfectly 
Bpht^rical  ;  of  a  lonu  approaching  a  sphere. 

sub-spiral,  a. 

ZoqL  :  Partially  spiral.  Used  spec,  of  the 
Operculum  of  Meiaiiia,  &,c 

snb- treasury,  s.  One  of  the  nine 
branches  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  luciited, 
for  the  convenient  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
public  moneys,  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  ChicaK>'| 
Cincinnati,  New  Oileans,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, San  Francisco,  and  St.  Louis,  respec- 
tively. 

sub-tribe,  s. 

Nat.  Science:  A  grade  immediately  below  a 

tribe. 

sub-varietal,  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
having  the  characters  of  a  sub-variety. 

sub-variety,  s. 

Nat.  Science :  A  grade  next  below  a  variety. 

Bub,  s.  [See  def]  A  colloquial  contraction 
for  a  subordinate  or  for  substitute;  an  interior 
officer,  &c. :  a  subaltern,  or  a  substitute. 

sub,  v.i.  To  act  as  a  substitute;  to  take  one's 
place  temporarily.      {Printers''  slang.) 

Bub-^9'-id,  a.  &  s.      [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eug, 

(Jtcid  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Slightly  acid,  acrid,  or  sour. 

"The  juice  of  the  atem  is  like  the  chyleiii  mi  :uiiinal 
body,  D'jt  sufBcieiitly  cuucocteU  by  circiilHtlun.  huJ  \s 
coiiiiiionly  subacid  in  all  plants."— ^r6uf/triuC :  0/ 
AlnneiiCs,  cb.  iii. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  substance  moderately  or 

slightly  acid. 

siib-ac'-rid,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  acrid 
(q.  V.).]  Somewhat  or  moderately  acrid,  sharp, 
or  imngent. 

"The  green  choler  of  a  cow  taated  sweet,  bitter,  tub- 
acrid,  or  a  Uttle  pangenV— Floi/er :  On  Consumption, 

•siib-act',  v.t.  [Lat.  subactusy  pa.  par.  of 
suhigo=io  subdue:  suft- =  under,  and  ago=i 
to  bring.]   To  subdue  ;  to  reduce  to  any  state. 

"So  tlioroughly  lubacted,  thnt  he  takes  his  l.iad 
from  God.  as  the  citinel  from  bis  master,  ui>oa  bis 
knees."— BwftopiTaH.-  Of  Content.  §  19. 

•siib-SiC'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  subactio.]  [Subact.] 
The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  any  state, 
as  of  mixing  two  bodies  completely,  or  beating 
anything  to  a  powder.  {Bacon:  Nat.  Hist., 
§  838.) 

8Ub-a-CUte',  a.  [Pref  sub-,  and  Eng.  aaite 
(q.v").]  Moderately  acute  ;  acute  in  a  modi- 
tied  degree.    {Lit.  d:fig.) 

8u'-ba-dar,  s.    [Subahdar.) 

Siib-a-er'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  swb-,  and  Eng. 
atrial  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Being  or  lying  under  the  air 
or  sky. 

2.  Geol. :  Taking  place  or  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere. 

subaerlal-denudatlon,  «. 

Geol. :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  air  on  rocks  exposed  to  its  influence,  as 
opposed  to  sub-marine  denudation  (q.v.). 
"When  the  sun  heats  rocks,  the  component 
minerals  expand  to  a  different  extent,  and 
afterwards,  as  they  cool,  contract  ditl'erently. 
The  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  make  rocks 
brittle ;  ice  tends  to  split  tliem ;  the  carl)on- 
dioxide  of  the  air  helps  to  decompose  and 
weather  tliem ;  the  sand  blast  of  the  desert 
or  of  sand  dunes  scrubs  them.  The  aggiegate 
effect  of  these  causes,  continued  through 
many  ages,  is  very  great. 

•siib-ag-i-ta'-tiotl,  s,  [Lat.  subarjitatio, 
from  subagito  =to  get  under  one,  to  lie  with 
illicitly.]  Carnal  knowlege ;  sexual  inter- 
course. 

Sil'-bab,  So6'-bah,  s.  [Hind.  sit6a.]  A  pro- 
vince.    {Anglo-Indian.') 

Bu -bah-dar,  sod  -ba-dar,  s.  [Hind,  suba- 
ddr.\  The  liolder  of  a'province  ;  a  provincial 
governor.     {Anglo-Indian.') 

su'-bah-dar-y,  soo'-bah-dar-^^, .'.  [Hind. 
suhadari.]  The  otiice,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  subahdar  (q.v.). 


*  SUb'-ald,  v.t.  [Pref.  sw6-,  and  Eng,  aid 
(fl.\-.).]  To  give  secret  or  private  aiil  to;  to 
aid  secretly  ()r  in  an  umlerliand  manner. 

"  Til  liylil  that  kiiigdum  fnim  subaiding  Huch, 
Who  viae  could  out  uubsiHt." 

Daniel:  Civil  War.  vlil. 

sub-al'-pine,  a.  [Pref  sub-,  and  Eng.  alpine.] 
Not  quite  alpine,  tliongh  ajiproachiug  it.  Used 
in  botany,  &c.,  for  the  zone  ou  a  mountain 
side  just  below  the  alpine  zone. 

siib'-al-tern,  sub-al'-tem,    *sub-al- 

terue,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  subalttme,  from  Lat. 
snhalternus  =  subordinate,  from  sub  =  under, 
and  alter  =  another.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Holding  a  subordinate  or 
inferior  position ;  siLbordinate,  inlrrior ; 
specif,  in  the  army,  being  below  the  rank  of 
captain. 

"  The  subaltern  officers  muat  be  selected  among  the 
Dutiihe  Witssela,  jjroad  of  the  enifle's  feather,"*— 
Macaulay :  His'.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

H.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  a  subordinate 
or  inferior  position;  specif,  a  commissioned 
officer  below  tlic  rank  of  captain. 

"  How  coutd  subaltern  like  myself  expect 
LeiBuie  or  leave  to  occupy  tlie  titrld  ?" 

R.  Browning  :  Lurla,  ill. 

2.  Logic :  A  subaltern  proposition. 

"Two  propositions  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  wheu,  having  the  sauie  subject  and  predicate, 
thev  ditTi-r  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  both.  .  .  In 
ordinary  langiiage.  however,  and  in  some  logical 
treatises,  propositions  which  do  not  differ  in  quality 
(viz.  subalterns),  are  not  leckoued  as  oiipused,  .  . 
Id  subaltemt.  the  trutli  of  the  particular  (which  is 
called  the  subaltemate)  follows  from  the  truth  of  tlie 
universal  {subalternant).  and  the  falsity  of  the  uni- 
versal from  the  falsity  of  the  particular: .  .  tiih. litems 
differ  in  quantity  jrlone;  contrjirifs,  and  also  sub- 
contrariet.  in  quality  «Jone."—  Whately  :  Logic,  bk.  il., 
cb.  ii.,  5  3- 

subaltern-opposition,  5. 

Logic :  The  opposition  which  exists  between 
a  universal  and  a  particular  proposition  of 
the  same  quality. 

subaltern-propositions,  s.  pi. 

Logic:  Universal  and  particular  proposi- 
tions agreeing  in  quality,  but  not  in  quantity. 
Thu.s,  Every  vine  is  a  tree,  Some  vine  is  a 
tree  ;  and,  No  vine  is  a  tree.  Some  vine  is  not 
a  tree,  are  subaltern  propositions. 

subaltern-species  (or  genus),  s. 

Logic:  That  which  is  both  a  species  of  some 
higher  genus,  and  a  genus  in  respect  of  the 
species  into  which  it  is  divided. 

siib-al'tern'-ant,  s.    [Eng.  subaltern;  -ant.} 
Logic:  A  universal  as  opposed  to  a  par- 
ticular.   (See  extract  under  tjubalteru,  B.  2.) 

siib-al-ter'-nate,  a.  &  s.    [Eug.  subaltern; 
■ate.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Successive  ;  succeeding  by  turns. 

2.  Subordinate,  subaltern,  inferior. 

"The  service,  maide,  lime-tree,  lioni-beara,  qutck- 
beam,  birch,  haflel.  &o.,  together  with  all  their  sub- 
alternate  and  several  kiuds." — Evelyn:  Sj/lva,  j  8. 
(Introd.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Logic :  A  particular,  as  opposed  to  a 
universal. 

8ub-al-tem'-a-ting,  a.  [Subalternate.J 
Succeeding  by  turns  ;  subalternate. 

*  sfib-al-ter-na'-tion,  s.  [Subalternate.] 
A  state  of  subordination,  inferiority,  or  sub- 
jection. 

"  So  that  woman  being  created  foi  man's  sake  to  bee 
bis  helper,  iu  re^'ard  of  tlie  end  before  mentioned, 
namely,  the  bauing  and  bringing  up  of  children, 
whcieunto  it  was  not  possible  they  could  concurre, 
viilesse  there  were  subalternation  between  them, 
which  Bubnltemation  is  naturally  grounded  vpon 
luequalltie. '—//ooAier;  Eccles.  PoUtie,  Lk,  v.,  §  73. 

siib'-an-gled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  au6-,  and 

Eng.  angled.]    Somewhat  angled. 

subangled-wave,  a. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Acidalia 
prataria. 

sub-ap'-en-nine,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
Apennine.]  Situated  or  being  under  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains. 

subapennine  beds,  or  series,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Older  Pliocene  beds  constituting  a 
range  of  low  hills  flanking  both  sides  of  the 
Apennine  chain.  They  are  about  3,000  feet 
thick,  becoming  more  massive  towards  the 
south.     They  exhibit  a  finer  development  of 


the  Pliocene  than  any  oilier  in  Europe,  and 
constitute  its  typical  series.  There  arn  innu- 
merable ;ilterii.ition3  of  light  brown  or  gray 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  marls.  They  are 
chiefly  marine,  but  fluviatile  or  lacustrine 
stratii  also  occur.  There  are  many  plants  of 
the  genera  Pinus,  Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Ilex, 
Quercus,  Platanus,  Prunus,  AInus,  Ulmus, 
Ficus,  Lauriis,  Cassia,  Jii:::l:ins,  Acer,  IJetula, 
Rhamnus,  Smilax,  &c.  Tiie  upper  jtorlion 
contains  tlie  mammalian  remains  of  Miistinhm 
arvcrnensis,  Eteplias  meridinnatis,  Hippxpota- 
inns  major,  with  species  of  the  genera  Ursus, 
Hyitna,  Felis,  ttc. 

siib-a-qudt'-ic,  stib-a'-que-oiis,  a.    [Lat. 

sxLb  =  undur.  and  aqua  —  water.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being,  lying,  or  living  under 
or  beneath  tlie  surface  of  water. 

"The  northern  naturalists  will  perhaps  say,  that 
this  assembly  met  fur  the  [)urpi>se  of  ])luiiging  into 
tiiciT  tnlia'/iicnui  winter  quarters."— /'cHiiuiK;  liritiA 

Zoology;  Swallows. 

2.  Geol.  {0/ strata) :  Formed  under  water. 

siib-ar'-cu-at-ed,  a.  [Prof,  sub-,  and  Eng. 
arcuiUe  (q.v.),]  Having  a  form  resembling 
tliatof  a  buw  ;  somewhatarcuitte  or  incurved. 

*  sub-ar-ra'-tion,  5.  (Lat.  sub-  =  under, 
and  arrha  =  earnest  money.]    An  old  manner 

of  betrothing ;  betrothal. 

"  By  the»e  tokens  of  spousnge  are  to  be  understood 
rings,  or  money,  or  soiue  otiier  think's  to  l>e  ^iven  to 
the  woman  by  the  man;  which  said  giving  la  called 
aubarration,  (i.e.,  wedding  or  coveiiaiitmi;).  cspi-cially 
when  it  is  done  by  the  giving  of  a  ring.  "  W lieatlj/ : 
Common  Prayer,  ch.  x,,  J  6. 

*  SUb-^'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  sub  =  under,  and 
antrum  =:  a  star.]  Beneath  the  stars  orlieavens; 
terrestrial. 

"  By  the  aid  of  Improved  astronomy  he  compares 
this  subaslrat  economy  with  the  system  of  llii?  nxed 
stars." — iVarburton;  Semioitt,  vol.  ix.,  aur.  iL 

sub-a-strin'-gent,  a.  [Pref  sub-,  and  Eng. 
astringent  (q.v.)-]  Somewhat  astringent; 
moderately  astringent. 

t  SUb-aud',  v.t.  [Lat.  subaudio.]  To  undei> 
stand  ur  supply  when  an  ellipsis  occurs. 

*  siib-au-di'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  snbauditio,  from 
subaiulitus,  pa.  par.  of  subaudio^  to  under- 
stand or  supply  a  word  omitted  ;  sub  =  under, 
and  amlio  =  to  hear.]  Tlie  act  of  under.-^tand- 
ing  or  supplying  something  not  expressed; 
that  which  is  understood  or  implied  from 
what  is  expressed. 

"Thia  [egregious]  has  always  now  an  ironical  tub- 
audition,  wbicli  it  was  very  far  from  having  of  old." — 
Trench:  Select  Glossary,  p.  68. 

sub-ax-il'-l^-y,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
axillary  (q.v.;.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Situated  or  placed  beneatb 
the  armpit  or  the  cavity  of  the  wing. 

2.  Bot. :  Situated  under  the  axil  formed  by 
a  petiole  and  a  stem  or  branch,  or  by  a  branch 
with  a  stem. 

*  sub-brach'-i-al,  a.  [Subbrachiales.]  The 
same  as  Subbracl'iian,  A.  (q.v.). 

*sub-brS,ch  i-a'-le§f,*sub-brach-i-a'-ti, 

s.  ]>l.  [Pref.  snb-t  and  Lat,  brachiatus  =  with 
bows  or  branches  like  arms;  brachL2nn  =  aa 
arm.] 

Ichthy,  :  A  group  of  Anacanthini,  having 
ventral  fins.  Families,  Gadid^e  and  Pleuro* 
nectidte. 

*  siib-br^ch'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Subbrachiales.I 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
group  Subbrachiales  (q.v.). 

B.  As  .tnbst. :  Any  individual  of  the  group 
Subbrachiales. 

SUb-cal-car'-e-ous,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  calcareuue  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  mode- 
rately calcareous. 

*  Sub-^ir'-CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
C(;'('(//ur  (q.v.).]    Somewhat  or  nearly  circular 

sub-cla'-vi-an,  a.  [Lat.  5i£&  =  under,  and 
chtris  =  a.  key,  used  in  sense  of  Gr.  icAfi? 
{kins)  — a.  key,  a  collar-bone.]  Situated  nntler 
the  clavis  or  coUar-boue,  as  the  subclavian 
artery  and  vein. 

siib-cra'-ni-al,  a.     [Lat.   sub  =  under,  and 

cni'iium—  tiie  skull.)  Undi^r  the  cranium  or 
skull,  as  the  subcranial  or  pharyngeal  arches. 

siib-cu-ta'-ne-ous,  a.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

cutaneous.] 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  eKpect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
HSian.  -tian  =  shaa.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhim.    -cioas,  -tloos*  -sious  =  shjis.    -ble,  -die.  ^c.  =  bel,  d^l* 
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subcutaneously— suberamio 


1.  Ord.  Lavfj. :  Situated  under  the  skin ; 
placed  or  pertonned  under  the  skin. 

"Tlie  subcutaneous  iujectieu  of  druRS."  — fla»/i/ 
Telegriiph,  UcU  20.  l88o. 

2.  Amit.:  Just  below  the  cutis  or  skin. 
Appl-ed  to  the  phdijsma  vnjoides  muscle,  &c. 

subcutaneous  -  injection,  s.  [Hypo- 
dermic INJECTION.] 

subcutaneous-saw,  s. 

Surg. :  A  saw  by  which  bony  sections  may 
be  made  without  large  incision  in  the  flesh. 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  probe,  a  portion  of 
whose  length,  at  and  toward  the  end,  is  flat- 
tened and  serrateil,  so  that  being  driven  in  to 
the  seat  of  its  operations,  it  is  reciprocated, 
so  as  to  cut  the.  bone  without  mangling  the 
flesh  to  any  serious  extent. 

subcutanedus-syringe,  s. 

Med. :  An  instrument  for  injecting  medicinal 
solutions  bent-ath  tlie  skin.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  tube  with  a  piston  for  containing 
the  preparation,  and  a  perforated  needle  for 
piercing  the  skin  and  injecting  the  fluid.  Also 
called  a  Dermopathic  syringe. 

fiub-cu-ta'-ne-ous-ly,  culv.  [Eng.  subcuta- 
neous'; -ly.]     Under  the  skin. 

"Que  ceDtigraiiime  of  pilocarpine  waa  injected fu6- 
cutaneous! y."— Pall  Mall  Ottzette,  March  31,  isatl. 

Snb-CU-tic'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
cuticle  Oi.v.).J    Being  under  the  cuticle  (q.v.). 

8ub'-dea-c6n»  s.  [Pref,  sub-,  and  Eng.  deacon 
(q.v.).] 

Eccies.  (&  Ch.  Hist. :  The  lowest  step  in  holy 
orders  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  highest  of 
the  minor  orders  among  the  Greeks.  In  the 
Boman  Church  subdeacons  prepare  the  sacred 
vessels  and  the  bread  and  wine  for  mass, 
pour  the  water  into  the  chalice  at  tlie  ofler- 
tory,  and  sing  the  Epistle  ;  in  the  Greek 
Church  tliey  piepare  the  sacied  vessels,  and 
guard  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary.  There  are 
no  subdeacons  in  the  Anglican  Communion. 

Bub'-dea-con-rj^,  •  sub-dea-con-rie, 
Sub'-Uea-COn-ship,  s.  [Eng.  subdeacon; 
-ry,  -ship.]  The  order  and  oflice  of  suVtdeacon 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

"  To  be  iToraoteil  here  to  the  holye  order  of  tub- 
deaconrie.— Martin  :  Marriage  of  Priests  [ibia]  O  %. 

SUb'-dean,  s.  [Pref.  sxib-,  and  Eng.  dean 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  s\ibdecam{S.'\  The  deputy  or  sub- 
stitute of  a  dean  ;  an  uiider-dean. 

"'Be'inQ  subdean  .  .  .  h«  imdertook  the  entire  man- 
ageiuent  of  aU  affairs,"— /'eii ;  Life  <tf  ffatnmond. 

sub'- dean -er-y,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
dmnp-nj  (q.v.).]  The  office  and  rank  of  a 
Subdean. 

"The  subdeanery  of  York,  foonded  anno  1229."— 
Bacon:  Lib.  Jiegis,  p.  1,102. 

Sub-de-ca'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  sh6-,  and  Eng. 
decanal  (q.v.).*J  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
subdean  or  subdeanery. 

*  SUb-dec'-U-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
decuple  (q.v.). J     Containing  one  part  of  ten. 

Sub-del'-e-gate,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
ddefjafe,  s.  tq'.v.).]    A  subordinate  or  under 

delegate. 

•stib-del'-e-gate,  t'.(.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
delegofr,  v.  (q.v.V]  To  appoint  to  act  as  sub- 
delegate,  or  under  another  delegate. 

Sfib-de-less'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  sub-y  and  Eng. 
delessite,] 

Min.  :  A  name  proposed  for  those  varieties 
of  deiessite  (q.v.)  in  which  protoxide  of  iron 
predonunates  over  the  sesquioxide. 

BUb-dent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  su6-,  and  Eng. 
dented.]     Indented  beneath. 

Sub-de-pos'-it,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
deposit  (q.v').]  That  which  is  deposited 
beneath  something  else. 

*  Bub-der-i-sor'-i-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Lat.  derisorUis  =  serving  for  laughter,  ridicul- 
ous.] [Derision.]  Ridiculing  with  modera- 
tion or  delicacy. 

"The  subdcriaorioiis  miith  is  far  from  glvinp  any 
offeuci?  to  iia  :  it  is  ratLier  a  pleasant  coinlimeut  of  oar 
coi  I V  ersft  t  ion. " — Mo  re. 

SUb-de-riv'-g.-tive,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
derimtive  (q.v.).]  A  word  following  another 
immetliatfly  in  grammatical  derivation ;  a 
word  derived  from  a  derivative,  not  from  the 


root.  Thus,  manliness  is  a  subderivative,  being 
derived  from  vumly,  a  derivative  from  Tnan, 

siib-di-ac'-on-ate,  s,  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
diaconate.]  The'oJUce  or  rank  of  a  subdeacon 
(q.v.). 

*  siib-di'-al,  a.  [Lat.  ncbdialis ^in  the  open 
air.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open  air  ;  being 
under  the  open  sky. 

siib-di'-a-lect,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
dialect  (q'v.).]  A  subordinate  or  inferior  dia- 
lect ;  a  less  important  dialect. 

*  siib-di-chot'-o-my,  s.  [Pref.  sub;  and 
Eng.  didtntamy  (q.v.). J  A  subordinate  or 
intetiiir  dichotomy  or  division  into  pairs;  a 
subdivision. 

siib-dis-tinc'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
distinction  (q.v.).]    A  subordinate  distinction. 

*  SUl>-dl-ti'-tiouS,  a.    [Lat.  subdititius,  from 

sidjditns,  pa.  par.  of  subdo  =.to  substitute: 
sub  =  under,  and  do  =  to  give.]  Put  secretly 
in  the  place  of  something  else  ;  foisted  in. 

*  siib-di-ver-si-fy,  i\t.  [Pi-ef.  sub;  and 
Eng.  diversify  (q.v.).]  To  diversify  again 
what  is  already  diversified. 

"Variously  subdiversifit^d  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  artificer,"— Zfala  ■  Ori^.  Mankind,  p.  137. 

siib-di-^de',  v,t.  &,  i.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
divUie  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  divide  the  parts  of  into 
more  or  smaller  parts  ;  to  part  into  subdivi- 
sions ;  to  divide  again,  as  that  which  has 
been  already  divided. 

"Robert  Stephens,  a  Frenchman,  that  curious 
critick  and  iM\iiiful  printer,  some  six  at'Ote  years  since, 
fii-st  subdivided[chin>U:ra]  into  veisea."— fuller :  llor- 
lhe<rs :  Kent. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  subdivided ;  to  divide, 
separate,  or  pai-t  into  subdivisions. 

"A  sect  19  sufficiently  thought  to  be  reproved,  if  it 
subdivides  s.nd  breaks  into  little  fractions,  or  cliniiBiea 
its  own  opinions." — Bishop  Taylor:  Senjions.  vol.  li., 
ser.  20- 

"  siib-di-vine',  a.  [Pref.  s^^h;  and  Eng.  di- 
in)ie,  a.  (q.v.).]  Divine  in  a  partial  or  lower 
degree. 

"Given  as  some  little  glimpse  of  your  rubdivifu 
natures."— iJ;j.  Ball :  Invisible  World,  hit.  i.,  ser.  ii. 

*  Sul>-di-vi^'-i-ble,  a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

divisible  (q.v.).]  Capable  or  admitting  of  sub- 
division. 

Sub-di-vi'-§ion,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  aud  Eng. 
division  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  subdividing  or  sei>arating  a 
part  into  smaller  parts. 

2.  The  part  of  anything  made  by  subdivi- 
sion ;  the  part  of  a  larger  part. 

•'  Separates  it=elf  into  two  correspondent  subdioi- 
sions."—Knox:  £stay  SO. 

*  gub'-d6-lous»  o.     [Lat.  s^tbdolus,   from  sub 

=  under,  and  dohis  =  treachery,  trick,  fraud.] 
Deceitful,  tricky,  cunning,  sly,  cmfty. 

"  They  are  the  siibtilest,  I  will  not  aay  the  most  sub- 
dolous  dealers."— //owe^.-  Letters,  bk-  i.,  let.  4U 

sub-dom'-in-ant,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
dominant  (q.v.5-] 

Music :  The  fifth  below  or  the  fourth  above 
any  key-note  ;  the  fourth  note  of  the  diatonic 
scale  lying  a  tone  under  the  dominant  or  fifth 
of  the  scale.  Thus,  in  the  scale  of  c,  f  is  the 
subdominani,  and  o  the  dominant;  in  the 
scale  of  G,  c  is  tlie  subdominani,  and  d  the 
dominant;  &c. 

*sub-du'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  8ubdu(e):  -able.] 
Capable  oi"  being  subdued ;    possible  to  be 

subdued. 

"  I  have  a  natural  touch  of  enthusiaam  in  my  com- 
plexion, but  sui^h  aa.  I  thank  G'jiI,  'was  ever  govern- 
able enough,  and  1  have  found  at  length  perfectly 
sitbduabltiy — More : Ph'dotophicitl  IV'riIiHj/s(Pref,  Gen.f. 

*sub-du'-al,  s.  [Eng.  5U&dM<e);  -al.]  The  act 
of  subduing. 

"  He  luistikes  the  conaequenceB  of  these  powers. 
whiuh  are  the  punishment  of  overt  acts,  aud  iubduai 
of  tlie  passions ;  he  niist.-xkes  them,  I  say,  for  powers 
themselvea."—  Warburton :  Alliance. 

*sub-du9e',  *sub-duct',  v.t.     {Lat.  sub- 
duco,  pa.  par,  s^ibductus,   from   fiw&  =  under, 
and  duco  =  to  lead,  to  dmw.] 
1.  To  withdraw,  to  take  away. 

"  For  never  was  the  e^^rth  so  peevish  as  to  forbid  the 
Bun  when  it  would  shine  on  it.  or  to  slink  away,  vir 
subiluce  itself  from  its  T»yea."Sammond :  Sermon.^. 
vul.  iv  ,  aer.  14. 


2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operatioa ; 
to  deduct. 

"  If  out  of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude  of  ante- 
cedent generation,  we  sliuuld  by  the  operation  of  tlid 
andei'staiidiug  subdnce  ten,  whether  we  subduct  that 
nuuilier  of  ten  out  of  the  last  generation  of  men  .  .  . 
the  residue  must  needs  be  leas  by  ten  than  it  was 
before  that  aubductiuu  made." — Uaie:  Orig.  <^  Mai^ 
kind,  p.  10. 

*  siib-dUCt',  v.t.      [SUBDUCE.] 

*  Sub-duc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subductio,  from 
subductuSf  pa.  par.  of  su^tiuco  =  to  subduco 
(q.v.)O 

1.  The  act  of  taking  away ;  removal. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction  ;  deduction. 

sub-due',  *sub-dewe.  *sodue,  *soduw, 

*SUdew,  v.t.     [U.  Fr.  so ud aire  =. to  seduce, 
from  L;it.  subdu^o  =  to  draw  away,  to  remove.] 

[SUBDUCE.] 

L  To  conquer  and  reduce  to  a  state  of  per- 
manent subjection.  (It  is  a  stronger  term  than 
conquer.) 

"  He  had  found  It  Imposeible  to  subdue  the  colonist^ 
even  wlieu  they  were  I«ft almost  unaided." — Macauiay: 
Eist.  Eng.,  ell.  xiv, 

2.  To  conquer  by  superior  force ;  to  obtain 
the  victory  over  ;  to  vanquish. 

"He  could  never  stifcdue  the  Israelites,  unless  they 
should  lie  disobedient  to  their  God."— 6'*/pin/  Ser- 
mom,  vol.  i-,  ser,  7. 

3.  To  overcome  by  discipline  ;  to  conquer  ; 
to  bring  under  command  :  as,  To  subdue  the 
passions. 

*  i.  To  prevail  over,  as  by  argument  or  eii- 
treaty  ;  to  overcome,  as  by  kindness,  entreaty, 
persuasion,  or  other  mild  means;  to  gain  over. 

"  This  virtuous  maid  subdut-s  me  quite." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  f-jr  .Mtosure,  li.  L 

•5.  To  reduce,  to  bring  down,  to  lower. 

"  Nothing  could  have  subdwd  nature 
To  such  alowuess,  but  his  unkind  daugbteia." 

;^/lu/.t'4p.  :  Lear,  Hi.  1, 

6.  To  tone  down,  to  soften ;  to  make  less 
glaring  in  tone  or  colour.  (Generally  in  the 
pa,  par.,  as,  To  speak  in  subdued  tones;  a  sit6- 
dued  light,  &c.) 

*7.  To  bring  into  cultivation;  to  maka 
mellow  ;  to  break  up. 

"  Nor  Is't  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  land 
By  often  exercise."         May:  Virgil;  HeorgicM. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  subdue  and 
to  conquer,  see  Conquer. 

*  sub-due',  s.  [Subdue,  v.]  Conquest,  sub- 
jugation. 

*'  The  world's  subdue." 

Greene:  Looking-Olau,  p.lVi, 

*sub-due'-nient,  s.      [Eng.  subdue  ;  -7ne7U.} 
The  act  of  subduing;  conquest,  subdual. 
"  Bravely  despising  forfeits  aud  tubdueiHeii's.' 
iihakes}).  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  iv.  6. 

SUb-du'-er,  s.  [Eng.  subdu(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  subdues ;  one  wlio  con« 
quers  anil  brings  into  subjection  ;  a  conqueror, 
a  vanquisher. 

"  Victor  of  goda,  subduer  of  ronnliind." 

Si/eiisor:  In  Uunuur  of  Love,  hymnl. 

*  sub-dul'-fid,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
dt(?ct(i(q.v.}.]  Somewhat  sweet ;  moderately 
sweet. 

siib-du'-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  dupU 
(q.v.).]    Containing  one  part  of  two. 

"  As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  doth  abate  half  of 
that  heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  and 
cause  the  power  to  be  in  a  subdaple  proportion  imto 
it,  so  two  of  tDem  doabate  half  of  that  which  remains, 
and  cause  a  subquadruple  proiovtiou,  and  three  a  sut>- 
Bextuple."— IfiMifia  .■  MafheinaHcal  Magick. 

subduple-ratio,  s.  The  I'atio  of  1  to  2, 
3  to  G,  >!cc. 

*sub-du'-pli-cate,  a.    [Pref.  sub;  and  Eng, 
duplicate  (q.v.).] 
Math. ;  Expressed  by  the  square  root. 

"The  times  are  in  subduplicate  prupurtion  to  thf 
length  of  the  pendulums."— floif/e  .*  iforks,  in.  433. 

sub  duplicate-ratio,  5. 

^^7. ;  The  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  a 
i-atio.  The  subduplicate  ratio  of  a  to  6,  iB 
the  ratio  of  ,— — 

^/Tt0  /ft";  OTy/±., 

sub-e-lon'-gate,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
elojigate  (q.v.)']  Somewhat  elongated;  not 
fully  elongated. 

*  siib  -  e'- qual,  a.  [Pref.  sub;  aud  Eng. 
equal  (q. V.J.J  *  Nearly  equal. 

SU-ber-am'-Sc,  a.  [Eng.  siiber^ic),  and  «t»im:.] 
Derived  from  or  containing  suberic  acid  and 
ammonia. 


late,  fat.  fare.  anUdst.  what,  f^ll,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6^ 
or>  wore,  woU;  worlc,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*    £e.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw* 
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snberamlo-acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  CsHio02(HO)H2N.  Produced  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  ainiiionium  suberate. 
It  Is  fusible,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
deposited  tlieiefiom  ou  cooling.    (Watts.) 

Va-ber '-a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  suber(ic),  and  am  idc  ] 
Chem.  :  N2(C8Hi20iyH4.     A  white  crystal- 
line substance,   produced   by  the    action   of 
aqueous  ammonia  on  niethylic  suberate. 

SU-ber-a-nn'-lC.  a.  [Eng.  suher{ic):  nni- 
l(ine),  and  suit",  -ic]  Derived  from  or  cou- 
taiiiing  suberic  acid  and  aniliue. 

suberanilic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^^HioO.(HO)C,iH.^HN.  Produced 
by  melting  suberic  acid  with  an  equal  volume 
of  aniiuie,  and  recovered  fiom  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  obtained,  after  the  separation  of  suber- 
anilide.  Itcryst^allizes  in  microscopic  laminte, 
melts  at  128°,  is -slightly  sotul)le  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Itdissolves  easilyin  ether,  and  when 
fused  with  potasli  jields  aniline. 

su-ber-an'-ll-xde,  s.  [Eng.  mher(ic);  ani- 
U_i>ie),  and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  C8Hi202{C6H5)2H2N2.  Is  produced 
along  with  suberanilic  acid  when  suberic  acid 
is  melted  with  an  equal  volume  of  dry  aniline. 
Tlie  product  is  dissolved  in  alcoliol,  from 
which  the  suberanilide  crystallizes  out  in 
peaily  laminie.  It  melts  at  1S3°,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

SU'-ber-ate,  s.     [Eng.  sMlyeriic);  •ate.\ 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  suberic  acid  (q.v.). 

SU-ber'-e-ous,  a,  [Lat.  sw6«r=cork.]  Of 
"the  nature  of  cork  ;  suberose. 

6U-ber'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  suber;  -ic]  Pertaining 
to  cork  ;  contained  in  or  derived  from  cork. 

suberlc-acid,  3. 

Chem. :  CsHjoO^CHOX;.  An  acid  of  the 
oxalic  series,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  cork  and  various  fatty  bodies,  as 
stearic  and  oleic  acids.  Oxalic  acid  is  first 
removed  from  the  product  by  cold  water,  and 
then  lepaigjlic  acid  by  treatment  with  cold 
ether.  When  further  purified,  it  crystallizes 
in  needles  an  inch  long,  oi'  in  hexagonal  tables, 
melts  at  140°,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  wate." 
and  ether,  easily  in  alcohol  and  boiling  water. 

suberic- etli«r,  s. 

Chem. :  C8ni202(C2H50)2.  Ethylic  suberate. 
Obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  snbenc  acid.  It  is  a 
limpid  liquid,  having  a  faint  odour  and  nau- 
seous taste,  boils  at  2:^0°,  and  mixes  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol  and  ether.  Sp.  gr.  l'U03. 

■U'-ber-in,  s.     [Lat.  sw'»CT'=cork;  •4n,] 
Clitm.  :  Cellulose  from  cork. 

8U'-ber-ite,  a.  &  s.    [Sdberites.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  resembling 
the  genus  Suberites,  or  the  family  Suberitidas 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  suhsL:  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Suberites,  or  the  family  Suberitid*  (q.v.). 

SU-ber-i'-te§,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  suber 
=  a  curk.)  ' 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Suberitidse  (q.v.). 

BU-ber-it'-i-dse,  s.pl  [Mod.  l,a.t  suherU(es) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcE.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Monaxonida 
(approximately  =  the  Monaxonidee  (q.v.)  of 
Bchmidt).  The  spicules  are  pin-shaped, 
densely  aggregated  in  libres  or  mattod.  There 
is  no  network  of  flesh  spicules.  R.  v.  Len- 
denfeld  {Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1886,  p.  584),  enu- 
merates eleven  genera,  one  of  which  (Cliona) 
dates  from  the  Silurian,  and  another  (Poterion) 
from  the  Chalk. 

Bu-ber-it-i-di'-nsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
8uberit(es);  Gr.  fISoy  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iruB.] 

Zool.:  In  Schmidt's  classification  of  Sponges 
a  sub-family  of  Monaxonidfe  (q.v.),  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  Suberitidae  (q.v.). 

f  au-ber-i-za'-tion,  5.     [Lat.  suber  =  the 
cork  tree  ;  suff.  'iz(e);  -attoii.] 
Bot. :  The  process  of  conversion  into  cork. 

"  The  most  common  exMnptea  of  the  flrat  kind  ara 
Alforiied  by  the  li^'iiitlctitioii  and  suberizotion  of  ceU- 
Wftlls,  ie..  the  proceaaes  I>y  which  celluloae  is  cuii- 
Verted  iuto  ligiitu  or  cork."— rAom*  ;  Botany  (ed. 
Beuuet),  pp.  S2.  23. 


au'-ber-6ne,  s.  [Lat.  ffuber  =  cork;  -one.] 
Oicm.:  C8H]20o-C6Hi.2(?).  A  substance  ob- 
tained by  distiUiug  suberic  acid  with  excess 
of  lime  ;  probably  the  ketone  of  suberic  acid. 
It  is  an  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  176°,  but 
itfl  composition  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty. 

sub'-e-rose  (1),  a.  [Lat.  srib  =  under,  and 
erosus,  pa.  par.  of  erodo  —  to  gnaw.] 

Bot. :  "Preseutiug  a  somewhat  gnawed  ap- 
pearance. 

su'-ber-osc  (2),  su'-ber-oiis,  a.  [Lat. 
suber  =  cork  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ose,  -ons.]  Uf 
the  nature  or  texture  of  cork ;  corky ;  soft 
and  elastic. 

8u'-ber-yl,  s.     [Lat.  ffW&cr  =  cork;  •yl.] 

Clu;m. :  C^HioOo.  Th9  hypothetical  dia- 
tomic radical  of  suberic  acid. 

SUb-fOS'-sil,  a.  [Pref.  siib-,  and  Eng.  fossil 
(q.v.).]     Partially  fossilized. 

*  siib-fu-nii-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suhfiimi- 
gatio.]  'a  sjtucies  of  charm  by  smoke.    [Suf- 

FUMIQATION.] 

*  sub-fuse',  *sub-fus'-c6us,  *sut>-fusk', 

a.  [hat.  subfiiscus.]  Moderately  daik  ;  darkish, 
gloomy,  brownish,  tawny. 

"O'er  whose  quiescent  ivnlla 
Arachne's  unmoleated  care  h.'u  di-awu 
Curtains  rub/usJc"        Shenstoue:  Economy,  lit 

SUb-ge-laf-in-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  suh-,  and 
Eng.  gelatinous  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  imper- 
fectly gelatinous. 

*  sub-get,  a.    (ScTBJEcr,  a.] 

siib-gla'-ci-al  (or  c  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  :7/tu'/c(/(q.v.).]  Belonging  to  the  under 
side  of  a  glaciex ;  under  a  glacier. 

8Ub-gl6b'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
gliihidar  (q.v,)].  Having  a  form  approaching 
to  a  globe  ;  nearly  globular. 

sub-glU'ma-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus). 

a.     [Pref.   sub-,   and  Eng.   glu)imceoiLs  (q.v.).j 
Somewhat  glumaceous. 

siib-gran'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
granular  (q.v.).]     Somewhat  granulai'. 

*  sub-has-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  sjibJmstatio, 
from  sjibhastatns,  pa.  par.  of  subliasto  =  to 
sell  by  public  auction  :  sh6  =  under,  and  ftasta 
=  a  spear.]  [Spear,  s.  ^.]  A  public  sale  by 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  a  sale  by  auc- 
tion. 

siib-hom-blend'-ic,  a.  [Pret  sub-,  and 
Eng.  homblendic] 

Petrol.,  t£"c. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  rocks  con- 
taining disseminated  hornblende;  containing 
hornblende  in  a  scattered  state. 

*  sub-hu'-zner-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  sub  =  under, 
and  humei-Tis  =  tlie  shoulder.]  To  bear  or 
support  by  putting  one's  shoulder  under ;  to 
take  upon  one's  shoulders. 

'■  Nothing  surer  tye3  a  friend,  then  freely  to  nih- 
humerafe  the  burthen  which  was  his."—FcUham: 
Resolve  62. 

siib-liy'-oid,  a,  [Pret  sw&-,  and  Eng.  hyoid 
(q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Under  the  hyoid  bone :  as,  the  sub- 
hyoid or  cervical  arch. 

*  siib-iii-cu-^'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  s^(b  =  under, 
and  incusaiio  =  3,  charge,  an  accusation.]  A 
slight  charge  or  acL-usa.tion. 

"But  all  this  cannot  deliver  thee  from  the  just 
blame  of  this  bold  subi negation."— Bishop  Bait:  Con- 
tempi.;  ifartha  &  Sfary. 

*  sub-in'-di-<sate,  v.t.  [Tref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
indicate  (q.v.).]  To  indicate  by  signs  ;  to  in- 
dicate in  a  less  degree. 

•■  For  this  spirit  of  the  norld  has  faculties  that  work 
not  by  elfction,  but  filthily  or  naturally,  as  aevt'ral 
Gamaieu'a  we  meet  withall  iu  nature  seem  somewhat 
olwcurely  to  tubindicate." — More :  Jmmort.  Soul, 
bk.  a.,  cb.  X, 

•siib  '''n-di-ca'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  iit^taition  (q.v.).]  The  aot  of  indicating 
by  signs  ;  a  slight  indication. 

"They  8er\'ed  to  the  sjthindication  and  sbadowlii? 
of  heaveuly  thius&."—JSarrow :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  ij. 

*  Bfib-in-du9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
i-ndiice  (q.v.).]  To  insinuate,  to  suggest;  to 
bring  into  consideration  indirectly  or  im- 
perfectly. 


*  Stib-in-fcr',  v.t.  or  t.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

in,kr  (q.v.).]  To  infer  or  deduce  from  ao 
inference  already  made. 

"  Prom  the  force  tlien  of  this  relation.  It  Is  eaallr 
ntbln/erred  thikt."  &t.—Bp.  Bail:  Betol.for  JMiffion. 

sub-in-feu-da'-tlon.   s.     [Pref.  $ub-,  and 
Eng.  iii/eudation  (q.v.).2 
Law : 

1.  The  act  of  enfeoffing  by  a  tenant  or 
feoffee  out  of  lands  which  he  holds  of  the 
crown  or  otlier  superior;  the  act  of  a  greater 
baron  who  grants  land  or  a  smaller  inauor  to 
an  inferior  jierson ;  a  feudal  sub-letting. 

2.  Under-tenancy. 

*  siib  in-grcss'-idn  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Pref. 
sub;  and  Eng.  ingression  (q.v.).]  Secret 
entrance. 

"  Altered  by  the  lubinffreuion  of  Bait  water."— 
Boyle:   \rorks.  ill.  767. 

"  sub'-i-tane,  s.    [Subitaheods.]    A  sudden. 

"  siib-i-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  s^Lbitaneus,  from 
suhito  —  suddenly.]    Sudden,  hasty. 

*  8ub-i-ta'-ne-ous-uess»  s.  [Eng.  svhU 
taueous;  -ness.]     Suddenness. 

*  sub'- i- tan -3^,  a.  [Fr.  subitain.}  [SoB- 
iTANEous.]    Sudden,  hasty. 

"This  which  I  have  now  commented  la  very 
tubitatiy,  and,  I  fear,  cuiif uaed."— J7a^  .*  OoUUn 
Jiemaim,  p.  200. 

su'-bi-to,  ndv.    [lUl] 

Music :  Quickly,  sharply,  suddenly ;  as, 
volti  subito  =  turn  [the  leaf]  quickly. 

sfib-Ja'-^ent,  o.  [Lat.  suhjacens,  pr.  par.  of 
subjuceo  =  to  lie  under :  sub-  =  under,  and 
jaceo  ^  to  lie.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Jxinguage  : 

1.  Lying  under  or  beneath. 

"  If  the  muscles  he  cut  away,  we  come  sooner  or 
later  to  subjacent  bones."— St.  George  MivarC  :  r/** 
Cat.  ch.  ii.,  S  1. 

2.  Being  lower  in  position,  though  not 
directly  beneath. 

■•  The  supeificial  marks  of  mountaius  are  washed 
away  by  rains,  and  bome  down  upon  the  subjacent 
plauis," —  Woodward, 

3.  Underlying,  subordinate. 

"  Suitable  to  the  subJacerU  matter  and  occasion."^ 
Barroiv  .  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  5. 

II.  Geol. :  Lying  under,  inferior  in  position. 
Used  chiefly  of  sedimentary  rocks,  in  all  cases 
presumably,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  actually, 
older  than  those  resting  upon  them. 

sub'-Ject,  *  sub-get,  *sub-gette,  •sug- 
et,  "  su-gett,  *  sug-get,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

suiet,  suit'ct,  s^ibiect  (Fr.  sujet),  from  Lat.  sub- 
Jectus,  pa.  par.  of  subJicio=  to  throw  or  place 
under;  sub  =  under,  and  jacto  =  to  throw; 
Hi},  siijeto :  P o]-t.  sujeito,  sugeito  ;  lt&\.  soggetto, 
suggetto,  subieto.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Placed,  situated,  or  being  under ;  lower 
in  position. 

*•  An  billea  aide  which  did  to  her  bewray 
A  little  valley  subject  to  the  same." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.  ni.TlL4 

2.  Being  under  the  power,  control,  or 
authniity  of  another. 

"  For  all  that  lives  ia  Kubject  to  that  law ; 
All  thinffB  decay  lu  time,  and  to  their  end  doe 
drawe."  Spenser  :  F.  q..  III.  il.  40. 

3.  Exposed,  liable,  obnoxious. 

"  Sulyect  and  servile  to  all  discontents." 

ahakesp. :    Venus  &  Adonis,  1,161. 

4.  Being  that  on  which  anything  operates, 
whether  material  or  intellectual :  as,  the 
subject  matter  of  a  discourse. 

*  5.  Submissive,  obedient. 

"  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  rut()ect  to  princlpalltlM 
and  povfen.'— Titus  ill.  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  placed  under  the  power, 
Control,  authority,  or  dominion  of  some  one 
else;  specif.,  one  who  owes  allegianct;  to  a 
sovereign,  and  is  governed  by  his  laws ;  one 
who  lives  under  the  protection  of,  and  owes 
allegiance  to  a  government. 

"  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me  duty. 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  aud  you  my  sut^ects." 
akulicsp. :  Richard  ///..  i.  3. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  is  subjected, 
exposed,  or  liable  to  something;  a  person  as 
the  recipient  of  certain  treatment. 

"  I  am  too  mean  a  suhject  for  thy  wrath." 

S/uUcesp.  :  8  Benry  l7..  L  8. 


hSiX,  b6^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  beuph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlou,  -^on  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tioos,  -Bious  =  shus.    -ble»  -die,  &&  -  beL  d^l. 
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8.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  cause  or 
occasion  of  soinetliiiig. 

••  I  am  the  unhappy  .uli),cl  u(  these  <!"»"?'», 

Shakap..'  Merchant  of  I  enlce,  V. 

4  Th.it  Which  is  sul.jftea  or  submitte.1  to 
»ny  pliysical  oiieration  ui-  process ;  specif.,  a 
dead  boJy  used  for  purposes  of  (iissection. 

•■It  Is  no  loneer  that  temple;  it  I.  not  e""  » 
oorlie;  It  has  become  a  mtoKt.  -8.  B.  L,we.. 
ArUtiiHe,  p.  l«l. 

5  That  on  which  any  mental  operation  is 
performed  ;  th.rt  which  is  spolien  ot,  written 
if,  thoiiglit  of,  or  otherwise  treated  or 
bandied  ;  a  theme. 

'■  And  could  diBcrlnilnate  and  argue  well 
Ou  .utject,  more  n>y»""-^™p„  .  j.,„j,  ,.  j,,. 

R  The  hero  of  a  piece ;  the  person  treated 
Of;  the  principal  character. 

IL  Technically: 

1    Art  ■  The  incident  chosen  by  an  artist 
the  desi'Mi  of  a  composition  or  picture  ;  any- 
ttfngwWch  constitutes  the  design  or  aim  of 
any  work  of  art. 

2.  Gram.  :  That  which  is  spoken  «!  »e 
person  or  thing  of  whidi  anything  is  afflrined  , 
the  iioiuinative  of  a  verb. 

Aug.  8,  1934.  , 

3.  loqic:  That  term  of  a  proP"Sition  of 
which  tlie  other  is  afflrined  or  denied.  One 
of  the  two  terms  by  which  (in  conjunc  ion 

with  the  copula)  a  Pr"P"sit'™ '^,"70^  ect  of 
Of  these  two,  it  is  tlie  name  of  tliat  object  of 
thought  concerning  wlii.-h  the  statement  s 
made.  The  corresponding  term  (i.e.,  the 
word  which  delivers  what  the  statement  s) 
Stlie  predicate.  The  copula  tells  us  whether 
the  two  are  or  are  not  in  agreement  I"  "  « 
statements  A  is  B,  two  A  is  not  B,  A  s 
the  subject,  B  the  predicate,  m  or  is  wt  the 
copula.  , 

4  Music:  The  theme  or  principal  phrase 
of  any  movement,  from  which  all  the  subor- 
dinate ideas  spring  or  are  developed.  In 
^^ati  orin  th?re  should  be  two  chief  sub- 
lects  called  first  and  second  ;  in  rondo  form 
one  is  sufflcient.  In  a  fugue  the  subject  is 
called  also  the  exposition,  dux,  proposition. 
5.  Philosnphy: 

a\  The  E-'o  (q.v.),  as  distinguished  from 
the  object,  or  non-Bgo:  the. mind  considered 
as  that  in  wliich  knowledge  inheres.     lU).] 

Bamillon:  Reidt  IKorU.     (Note  B) 

(2)  (See  extract  under  Substratum). 

subject-matter,  s- .  The  matter  or 
thon.'lit  suhmitled  for  consideration  or  tieat- 
menf  in  a  discussion,  discourse,  or  statement. 

•■A.  to  the  .ichject-matler.  "" J»  "»  ."'C*':,*". "^I 
«nderst..od  as  having  a  reciird  'Ij""'"  ■,''",,'  "''? 
nhvavB  supposed  to  lie  In  the  eye  of  the  eEislnto.  ano 
.11  h.s  e  "pi-essions  di.erted  to  that  end."-«<ictelon«  : 
Comment.,  i^    (lutrod.) 

Bub-ject ,  •  sub-get,  •  sub-iecte.  v.t. 
[SuB,iECT,  a.] 

1  To  bring  into  subjection  ;  to  bring  under 
power,  doniiniou,  or  control ;  to  subdue,  to 

reduce.  ^^  ^^^^  .^  judgment  Just       _^ 

Suto-ecC  him  from  """■■»"^'>j;°'«'>'.'2'','^;ii.  93. 
•  2   To  make  subservient. 

■ .. SuVected  to  his  ""'"Su'.'p"!";"!!.  15S. 

*S.  To  pnt,  place,  or  lay  under. 

•■  in  one  sholt  view,  objected  to  our  eye.  _ 
Gods,  emu'rors,  heroes,  sage,  beauties  lie. 
uuoB.  O.MP  ^^^^  .  Moral  i:mi.>/s,  v.  33. 

4   To  expose  ;  to  make  liable  or  obnoxious. 

••It  the  vessels  yield,  it  iubJ^M  the  Ve"""  «<>  .»" 
the  lu"livenleuces  of  an  erroueoua  circulatlou.  - 
Arlttilhnot. 

•  5.  To  submit,  to  offer. 

"God  i.  not  hound  to  »i.W--c(  his  ways  of  operation 
to  the  scrutiny  of  ouv  thoughts,  and  «»  «  '  J'  '.'Mf 
t«  do  uothiug  but  what  we  must  couipieheud.  - 
Locke. 


•  sub'-jSct-dom,  s.    [Bug.  subject,  s.  ;  -(iom.] 
The  state  or  eondition  of  being  a  subject. 

■•No  clue  to  its  nationality,  except  In  'l".,P"»"2f 
sense  of  juWccMom.  theret..re  Is  available.  -Oreen- 
well :  aririth  Harrow*,  p.  '•'"' 


siib-Ject'-ed,  pa.  par.  ii  a.    [Subject,  ».] 

A.  .4s  pn.  pir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^s  luljective : 

•  1.  Situated  or  being  under,  lower,  or  be- 
neath ;  subjacent. 

••Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  M  fast 
To  the  mbjeelei  plain."         .Vilton     P  X...  xll.  MO. 

•  2  Having  the  qualities  of  a  subject,  08 
opposed  to  a  sovereign., ^^^^^^^^_^^^^_^ 

Ho-  can  you  say  to^-^;  "^^^^  '/..  UL  1 

«3.  Reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection  to 
another;  enslaved. 

4.  Rendered  liable  or  obnoxious ;  exposed, 
lialile,  subject. 

*  5.  Due  from  a  subject ;  becoming  in  a 
subject.  ^ 

••  SuUected  tribute  to  cSSJiit'^'i?'!-"*^  <• 

stib-Jeo -tlon,  *  sub-Jec-cl-oun,  •  sub- 
iec-tloun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  mhiKtwii,  from  I.at. 
iuhjccfioiieiii,  accus.  of  suhjectio ;  Fr.  sMjtUav. , 
Sp.  sujecion  ;  Ital.  stijjsiioiie.l 

1  The  act  of  subjecting  or  subduing ;  the 
act"  of  vanquishing  ami  bringing  under  the 
power,  authority,  or  dominion  of  another. 

■•  After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  tiiilectUm 
of  the  rebels."— ff<i'«. 

2  The  State  of  a  subject ;  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  under  the  power,  control,  or 
authority  of  another.      ..g^^^„,^,„„ 

Subjection  to  hi.  «n'P"V',K''™.'i'.,  xll.  82. 

aub'-Ject-ist,  s.    [Eng.  s«f.jm(  ,■   -«.]    One 
versed  in  subjectivism  ;  a  subjeotivist. 

sub^jgcf-ive,  a.    [Lat.  mijectiv^:  Fr.  «<!>- 
jecli/.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
«  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  subject  In  a 
political  sense. 
*  2.  Obedient,  submissive. 


■■  Which  sadly  when  they  m'   .      , 
How  those  had  si.ed  bef.ue,  with  most  sultiecHpe  awe 
Buhmll  them  to  tis  -"jl^^j,^  .  pa^.oliion.  ..  11. 

II.  Technically: 

1  lAtcriUure  £  Art :  Applied  to  a  production 
chiiracterized  by  the  prominence  given  to  the 
individuality  of  the  author  or  artist. 

2.  Metavh. :  Relating  to  the  subject,  as  op- 
posed to  the  object. 

••  It  will  be  wen  once  for  all  to  explain  the  modern 
us.  of     he  wMds  subject  and  ""if^r-rfhi';  ks'-"the 

,,■„,,;,...  TliB  quhiect  is  the  innid  that  thlnlts  ,  tne 
°n  J"f  f  that  •^hiih  it  tlTli.ks  about  A  ...!u>co«e 
obiect   "  „";"  ,"'"l|.l,  .f  ,es  in  and  from  the  moid 

Sr"ra^°oberye"'';is''es'f;r,  observation  of  extetna^ 
ihinsL  A  iubJecllDe  tendency  in  a  poet  or  thinker 
woufd  be  a  prepondetatiiiB  inclinat.on  to  rmresent 
"he  moods  a..d  state,  .jf  h.s  ""u.  ™  ".'' ■  j;'''J"  ,',,a 
writer  who  dwells  most  upon   '^'«""'',,»° ''J than 

Lawt  of  Thought.  5  1*. 

subjective-method,  ». 

Fhilos  ■  The  method  of  investigation  which 
moulds 'realities  on  its  concej.tions,  emloa- 
vonring  to  discern  the  order  of  things,  not  by 
Itep-by.step  adjustments  of  the  orrt"  of  ideas 
to  it,  but  by  the  anticipatory  rush  of  thoiiglt 
the  direction  of  which  is  determined  b) 
thoii-hts  and  not  controlled  by  objeeU.  ((-. 
II.  Lewes  :  Hist.  PMlos.  (ed.  1880),  p.  xxxui.) 

aub-lecf-ive-lj^,  adv.    (Eng.  suhjective:  -ly.] 
"n  a  subleltive  inannev;   iu  relation  to  the 
suhiect ;  as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind. 
■■  The  nam.  of  God  taken  ml,Jectlccl„.  Is  to  be  under- 
stood  of  Christ. '-Person  ;  on  the  Creed,  art.  .. 

sub-jecf-ive-ness,  .1.  (Eng..  !»ii^jcc^ire: 
-°ss.  1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subject- 
ive ;  subjectivity. 

sub-^jecf-iv-ifm.  s.  [Eng.  sul^ectiv(e) ;  -ism.] 

rhilosoplnj: 

1  The  doctrine  that  human  knowledge  is 
in  its  constitution,  purely  subjective,  and 
therefore  relative  ;  and  tliat  objective  truth 
can  never  be  predicated  of  it. 

•■  These  men  were  followed  by  a  y°»"f",K"'p.'M° 
of  Soidiists,  who  i,ervertcd  the  Vbllosoph.u^  ^'^ 
dple  'of  „.6je«,:,.«;n  ,nore  «."J  "«' "/m^  Eng  «J  " 
mere  frivolity.  —Veierioej.'  But.  pnutit.  lung,  t^u.i. 

2.^  The  doctrine  of  Kant  as  to  the  relativity 


of  human  knowledge.  His  teaching  on  th» 
suhjeet  is  tlnis  summarised  by  Lewes  (Hist 
Fhilos.,  ed.  1880,  pp.  616,  517.) 

(11  A  knowledge  of  things  per  <«  lOinil"  "".''f^' 
r=Noumena  is  impossible,  so  h.ng  as  """■^J'^'^' 
'rrmaln.coml>os.d  ai.  at  present;   consequently  On. 

'"JjT^I.e'e'xiS'nr.'of"  in  ^x"  rnal  world  1.  a  n»ie..«, 

nostulaw  but  Ito  existence  is  only  logically  afflnn.d. 

■^  isl  ()ur  icnowiedB..  though  relative,  Is  certaui      Ws 
hiilir.»?,';depe,''.dentof%xperl.nc..  ami  these   dew 

i't^SoSrh  wrare'-n'ot"   nt,Tl'crto''?o,,;i'.?de"t'l>at"„i 

'Y.iVh^ne"rLi'iin?»rciiS,^si%s,is^^^^^^^^ 

161  With  the  veracity  of  consciousness  is  establlilMa 
the  certainty  of  morals, 

3   The  subjective  method  (q.v.). 
•■  The  mhieclwum  of  De.carte.."-!',  Davidson ;  PhO. 
System  of  A.  liosmini,  p-  xxvi, 

SUb-]eot'-Iv-lBt,  s.  [Eng.  subjecfitiW  ;  -is«.l 
One  who  supports  the  doctrine  or  doctrines 
of  Subjectivism. 

••  Thu  ln»„ri,retation  which  would  make  of  Spinoza 

(Eug.  ed.),  iL  65. 

SUb-Jeo-tiv'-i-tJ^,  s.    [Eng.  sii6,jccHv(e) ;  -itvA 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subjective. 

2  That  which  is  treated  subjectively  ;  that 
which  relates  or  pertains  to  self,  or  to  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  mind. 

3  The  individuality  of  an  author  or  artist, 
as  exhibited  in  his  works. 

•■  This  siMeelivilv.  or  egoism,  crippled  his  invent lOD 
and  made  i;4W/e/ilttl.  belter  tlm.i  prose  poems.  - 
K'i.rl  Alagazine.  May,  18S0,  p.  117. 

•siib'-ject-less,  o.  [Eng.  subject;  -!es».l 
Having  no  subjects. 

•sub'-jget-ness,  s.  (Eng.  subject :  -nessA 
■n,e  quality  or  state  of  being  subject;  sub- 
jection. 

*  Sub-jSct-nro,  s.  (Eng.  sii6jcc(; -we.]  Sub- 
mission. ,  .,  « 

•■  Performes  not  to  It  all  subjeclure  dutle. 

Daviei:  IVittes  Pilgrimage,  et.  *!. 

«  Bub-1iC'-I-ble,  o.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  siib- 
j^Misffroni  sii'-jicio  =  to  subject.)  Capabto 
of  being  snbjeited. 

B«l>-1oin'    v.t.     rPref.  sub-,  and   Eng.   jot* 

^?v  Tl    To  add  at  the  end  ;  to  add  or  write 

ktter  something  else  has  been  written  or  said. 


"That  thirteenth  book,  to  which  tt  iJ>  sulDoined.  — 
Cudieorth  .  Intell.  Si/slem.  p.  319. 

»  null-loin'-der,  s.     [From  subjoin,  on  anal- 
"^ylffeicdnder.)     A  remark  following  or 

subjoined  to  another ;  a  rejoinder. 
«ub'-1u-eate,  v.t.    [Lat.  siibjugatus,  pa.  par. 

of  sa).>w»  =  tobring  under  the  yoke;  siib=. 

under,  and  jiigum  =  a  yoke.) 

1  To  subdue  and  bring  under  the  yoke  by 
suiierior  force  ;  to  conquer  and  compel  to 
submit  to  the  government  or  authority  ol 
another ;  to  reduce  to  subjection. 

•■  She  had  ,„t,J>',„ted  great  cities  and  provinces.  - 
Macai'lay  :  Hist  Eng..  ch.  111.  . 

2  Used  also  where  moral  instead  of  matenal 
force  is  the  instrument  of  conquest ;  to  sub- 
due, to  vanquish,  to  crush. 

••  Her  understanding  had  been  completely  mbSagoUi 
by  his.--JMc.o<Ja!/  -■  aist.  Eng..  ch.  ix. 

.Kfc  in  tra'-tlon  s.  TFr.,  from  Lat.  siihju- 
"'S]^^;;f^c"°'^s„.,i,a,io,fro,n  s^^^ 
mtiis  pa.  par.  of  sii(y"!7o  =  to  Mib.nig.ate 
fn  v)'l  The  act  of  subjugating  or  ot  hring- 
iiiff  under  the  power,  d.miinion,  or  govern- 
mfnt  of  another;  subjection;  the  state  of 
being  subjugated. 

„;«j,.r^f"h^^oEs;'l\,Kiri:ri^5;s^:h^? 

niit.  £'><!■■  ch.  xix. 

stib'-IU-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.l  One  who  subju- 
gates brsulidues  ;  a  conqueror,  a  suhduer. 

•  ««»!  iflrip'-tion  s.  [Lat.  siifijHiicfii.i,  pa. 
p"  if"°°..ri'o  =  to  sil^^.join  (q.v.).].  The  act 
if  subjoining  ";  the  state  of  being  subjoined. 

••  The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  formation; 
and^n  delJudeice^upon,  ot  .umnclion  to.  some  othel 
verb,"— C'lrAe;  Grammar. 

•  sub-iunc'-tive,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  subjunctimis= 
iSniiig  on  at  the  end,  subjunctive,  from  .st*- 

«  c  S     pa    par.   of   subpingo  =  to    subioin 
(q  V  ) ;  Fr.  ;nbjo..cfi/;  Sp.  •&  Port.  subjuiUiVO, 
Itiil.  sadiiiiilii'o,  sogginntivo.] 
A.  As  m.ijective : 

♦1  Ord.  Lang.:  Subjomed  or  added  td 
something  written  or  said  before.   ^^ 


lAJ     1.1U      u<JtiuaJJ|J        u«w.--- -  ^,^4iv^,*.-..'w>- -  ^ ^ ' 

ate.  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  2'^^!'%i'''S''^f^^^'^''^^^=^^^^ 
or.  wore.  woU,  work,  who,  sou;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU.  try.  Syrian. 
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2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  a  mood  or  form  of  a 
▼erb  expressing  condition,  hypothesis,  or  con- 
tin*,'ency,  genemlly  subjoined  or  subordiuate 
to  another  verb  or  clause,  and  preceded  by  a 
conjunction. 

B.  As  suhstantii'e : 

Gram, :  The  subjunctive  mood. 

siib'-la-nate,  a.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lanate 

Bot. :  Soniewliat  lanate  or  woolly. 

Siib-lS.p-sar'-i-an,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  sii&-  =  later 
limn  ;  Lat.  lapsus  =  a  slipping,  a  fall,  and 
Eng.  sufF.  -ariaii.] 

A.  As  adjective :  The  same  as  Infralap- 
8ARIAN  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhst.  :  An  Infralapsarian  (q.v.). 

Sub-ldp-sar'-i-an-i§im,  s,  [Eng.  sitblap- 
sariaii ;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist. :  Infralapsarian  ism  (q.v.). 

•  siib-llips'-a-rSr,  a.  &  s.  [Sublapsarian.] 
The  same  as  Suulapsarian  (q.v.). 

•  sub' -late,  I'.t.  [Lat.  suhlatiis,  used  as  pa. 
par.  of  tollo  =  to  take  away.]  To  take  or 
carry  away  ;  to  remove. 

"The  nucthores  of  the  miscliieferu&Iafedand  plucked 
ftway."— tf««  .■  Eeiiry  Vll.  (au.  I). 

•  sub-la'-tlon,  s.  [Sublate.]  The  act  of 
taking  away  or  removing  ;  removal. 

"  He  could  not  l>e  foi-sakeii  by  a  $ubhttion  of  union.'* 
—BUhop  Hall.-  Jiemaitts.  p.  188. 

*8ub-la'-tive,  a.  [Sublate.]  Tending  to 
take  away  or  remove  ;  of  depriving  power. 

Siib'-lease,  s,  ["Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  lease,  a. 
(q.v.).  J 

Law:  A  lease  of  a  farm,  house,  &c.,  granted 
by  the  original  tenant  or  leaseholder;  an 
under-lease. 

Siib'-lease,  v.t  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eug.  lease, 
V.  (q.v.).]    To  let  under  a  sublease. 

8Ub'-let,  v.t.  [Pref.  su-h;  and  Eng.  let  (1),  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  let  to  another  i)erson,  the  party 
letting  being  himself  a  lessee  of  the  subject; 
to  underlet. 

•  siib  -  le  -  vim'-  iia  -  ous,  a.  [Lat.  suhle- 
vainen,  genit.  A'i</*/e('a?/ii;us=:  a  support.]  [SuB- 
LEVATiON-  J    Supporting,  upliolding. 

"  Qod'a  upho1dii)g  and  lublevaminout  providenca." 
—Feltham :  Resolves,  ii  2L 

•  siib-le-va'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  sublevatio,  ft-om 
sublevains,  pa.  par.  of  S7i'j/eyo  =  to  lift  up  from 
laelow,  to  lift  or  raise  up:  sub  =  under,  and 
Uvo  =  to  raise.] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  on  high  ; 
elevation. 

"  In  the  itiblevation  or  helgbt  of  the  pole  In  that 
region."— .l/ore  .■   Utopia;  Oiletto  Butlide, 

2.  A  rising  or  insurrection. 

"Any  genei-jU  commotion  or  rubleoation  of  the 
people. '—^tr  W.  Temple. 

•  BUb-li-ga'-tiou,  s.  [Lat.  s^ihligatio,  from 
mhligatus,  pa.  par.  of  suhligo  =  to  bind  below  : 
sii()  =  under,  and  Ugo  —  to  bind.]  The  act  of 
binding  nuderneath. 

•  sub-lim'-a-blo,  a.  [Eng.  sublim(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sublimated. 


Siib-lim'-a-ble-ness,  5.     [Eng.  sublimable; 

•ness.\     The  quality  d'  state  of  bein;^  sublima- 
ble ;  the  quality  of  admitting  of  sublimation. 

"  He  obtained  another  concrete  as  to  taste  and  smell, 
and  easy  auiilimnblenvu,  &a  common  salt  armoniack." 
—Boyle  :    Wor/u,  1.  513. 

•siib-lim'-a-ry,  *  siib'-lim-a-r^,  o.  [Sub- 
lime.]   Elevated. 

"  Fii-st  to  the  master  of  the  feaat. 
This  lieiilth  is  conseLTatt^il 
Theuce  tu  each  mililim  ir//  i;iiest." 

Bronte:  Paintrra  Entertainment. 

■tib'-ll-mate,  v.t,  [Lat.  suhlimatus,  pa.  par. 
of  suhli.iiio  ~  to  raise,  to  elevate  ;  sublimis  = 
raised,  sublime  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  bring  a  solid  substance,  as  cam- 
phor or  sulphur,  by  lieat  into  the  state  of 
vapour  which,  on  cooling,  returns  to  the  solid 
state.     [Sublimation.] 

•  2.  Fig. :  To  refine  and  exalt;  to  heighten, 

to  elevate. 

"And  as  hla  actions  roue,  bo  raise  they  still  their  vein 

In   words,   whuae   weight   best   auita   a  attblimated 

strain."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  1. 


8ub'-Um-ate,  s.  &  a.    [Sublihats,  v.] 

A.  As  suhstantive : 

Chem. :  The  result  of  the  process  of  sub- 
limation ;  a  body  obtained  in  the  solid  state 
from  the  cooling  of  its  vapour,  e.g.,  sulphur, 
iodine,  sal-ummoniac,  mercuric  chloride  (cor- 
rosive sublimate). 

*  B.  As  ndj.  :  Sublimated  ;  brought  to  a 
state  of  vapour  by  lieat,  and  again  citudeu.sed. 

U  lihie  sublimate.  Corrosive  subliTtiate:  [Cor- 
rosive]. 

siib-linia'-tlon,  s.    [Sublimate.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Cheoi.  :  An  operation  by  which  a 
solid  body  is  changed  by  heat  into  vapour,  and 
then  ■^ondeused  into  the  solid  form  again. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  heightening,  refining, 
and  exalting;  that  which  is  highly  refined, 
purified,  or  improved. 

"She  turns 
Bodlea  to  siiirtta  by  sublimation  strange." 

n,irit!3  :  Immorc.  of  the  Houl,  s.  t. 

Bubllmatlon- theory,  s. 

Gent. :  The  hypothesis  that  mineral  veins, 
or  many  of  them,  have  been  filled  by  sublima- 
tion. Volatile  substances  occur  both  in  hot 
springs  and  in  the  gaseous  emanations  of 
volcanoes,  and  might  furnisli  certain  consti- 
tuents for  ores  and  other  minerals  occurring 
in  veins. 

*  8ub'-li[-ma-tor-5^,    *  sub-U-ma-tor-le, 

s.  *'<;.  <(.     [Lat.  siibliiiialorium,  from  sublimatus 
^sublimate  (q.v.).j 

A.  As  subst.  '.  A  vessel  used  by  chemists  in 
the  process  of  sublimation. 


B,  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  sublimate  ;  used  in 
the  process  of  sublimation. 

"Thesolsnliibiir,  mercury,  Ac]  will  rise  together  in 
ntblimafory  wa^ttlB." —Boyle:   Works,  ixL  96. 

sub-lime',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suhJiviis 
=  lofty,  rais*-d  nn  high  ;  ultimate  etym.  un- 
certain ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  sublime.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  High  in  plare  or  position ;  exalted, 
raised  aloft,  elevated. 

"  Sublime  ou  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd."* 

Drytien.     {Todd,) 

*  2.  Haughty. 

"  With  countenance  tuhlime  and  insolent." 

Spanser:  F.  (i.,  V.  vtil.  30. 

1 3,  High  in  excellence ;  exalted  above 
other  men  by  lofty  or  noble  qualities  or  en- 
dowments. 

4.  Strikingthemind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur 
or  power,  physical  or  moral ;  expres.sive  of  or 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  awe,  venera- 
tion, heroic  and  lofty  feeling,  and  the  Uke ; 
lofty,  grand,  noble. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien  ;  elevated  in  manner  or 
expre^'silln. 

"  His  fair  large  front  and  eye  fnblime  declared 
Al>8olut«  rule."  JIUtun:  P.  L.,  iv.  800l 

*  6.  Elevated  by  joy  ;  elate,  excited. 

"  Their  hearts  were  Jocund  and  S'iblime, 
Drunk  with  idoUatry.  drunk  with  wine." 

Aliltan  :  Samson  A'jonistfs,  1,669. 

B,  As  suhst.  (with  the  def.  article):  That 
which  is  sublime  :  as, 

1.  Something  lofty  or  grand  in  style. 

"The  sublime  Is  a  certain  emineuce  or  perfection  of 
language."— S»iifft  ;  Longinus;  On  the  Sublime. 

2.  That  which  is  grand  and  awe-inspiring  in 
the  works  of  nature  or  art,  as  distinguished 
from  the  beautiful. 

^  Hamilton  (Metaph.,  ed.  Mansel,  ii.  512-16) 
thus  distinguishes  between  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful:  "The  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the 
sublime  is  essentially  diflerent  from  onr  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  in  the  beautiful.  Tlie  beautiful 
awakens  the  mind  to  a  soothing  contenipla- 
tinn  ;  the  s}iblim<;  rouses  it  to  strong  emotinn. 
The  beautiful  attracts  without  repelling ; 
whereas  the  sublime  at  once  does  both  ;  the 
beautiful  aflbids  us  a  feeling  of  unmingled 
pleasure,  in  the  full  and  unimpeded  activity 
of  our  cognitive  powers  ;  whereas,  onr  feeling 
of  sublimity  is  a  mingled  one  of  pleasure  and 
pain— of  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
strong  energy,  of  jiain  in  the  consciousness 
that  this  energy  is  vain.  .  .  ,  That  we  are  at 
once  attracted  and  repelled  by  sublimity 
arises  from  the  circumstimce  that  the  object 
which  we  call  sublime  is  proportioned  to  one 
of  our  faculties,  and  dispropoitioned  to  an- 
other ;  but  as  the  degree  of  pleasure  tran- 
scends the  degree  of  pain,  tlie  power  whose 
energy  is  promoted  nmst  be  superior  to  that 


power  whose  energy  is  repre^ise-*..'*  He  then 
proposi's,  instead  of  the  ordinary  di\  isi«n  of 
the  Sublime  int<^  tlie  Theoretica'  and  Praetl* 
cal  (nr,  according  to  Kant,  the  Mathematical 
and  Dynamical),  a  three-fold  division  :  (1)  The 
Sublime  of  Extension  or  Space :  (2)  Proten* 
sion,  or  Time  ;  {\i)  Intension,  or  Power;  and 
quotes  the  following  pas.sage  from  Kinit  a.s  an 
admirable  examide  of  the  sublime  iu  all  its 
three  forms : 

"  Two  tilings  there  are,  which,  the  oftener  and  tb« 
more  atca-lily  we  cunsiaer  them,  till  tho  mind  with  an 
ever  imw.  itji  ever  rising  ailniirattc.n  wnl  revm-nce — 
the  SUrry  Hojwen  aljuve.  tlie  Moral  I,nw  wiriiln.  Of 
neither  am  I  cotiipelled  to  seek  out  the  reidlty.  aa 
Veiled  In  (larknens,  or  only  to  conjecture  the  iiosiii. 
bllity,  a-*  beyond  the  hemisphere  of  my  knowledge. 
Both  I  couteuiplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and  i-nniiect 
both  Immediately  with  my  cunsoiuunnesit  of  T'xIr.tPhcsk 
The  one  departs  from  the  place  I  occu|iy  In  tbt-  out«t 
world  of  senae  ;  exijauds  beyond  the  bunnds  of  iiuH^l' 
nation  this  connection  of  my  liody  with  worlds  lying 
bt^yond  worlds,  and  systeiuu  blending  Into  svoteins; 
and  |>rot«iid9  it  Into  the  illtmltiibk-  limes  of  tlielr 
lieriudic  muvemeiit^to  ils  cijinniencenit.'nt  and  con. 
tinuance.  The  other  departs  frmn  my  inviflible  selH, 
from  my  iwrsonatity,  and  repieeents  me  In  a  world, 
truly  hit^iute  indeed,  but  whose  1/' Unity  can  he 
tracked  out  only  by  the  intellect,  witti  nliich  alu 
my  cunneL-tion.  unlike  the  fortuitous  relatnm  1  stuid 
iu  to  h11  worlds  of  sense.  I  am  cunipelted  Ut  n-<'ngniz« 
as  universal  and  necessary.  In  the  f^irnier.  tlic  %  li?w 
of  a  countieaa  multitude  of  worlds  annltill.ites,  as  it 
were,  my  importance  as  an  niiitmtl  proUucr,  which, 
after  a  bric^f  and  that  iucompreliensiiile  eii<l<>wnieui 
with  the  |)Ower  of  life,  is  c<ini]ielled  to  rcftind  its  con* 
Btitucnt  matter  to  tlie  planet— Itself  an  atom  m  tha 
universe— ou  which  it  grew.  The  aspect  of  the  oilier, 
on  the  contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as  an  iufvlii'ji'net 
even  without  limit :  and  this  through  my  personitMty, 
in  which  the  moral  law  revHala  a  faculty  u£  life  Inde- 
pendent of  my  animal  nature,  nay,  uf  the  whole  niHt«- 
riul  world;  at  least,  If  it  be  permitted  to  infer  aj 
much  from  the  regulation  of  my  lielng,  which  a  con- 
formity with  that  law  exacts;  proposing,  as  it  does, 
my  moral  worth  for  the  absoliit*  end  uf  my  activity, 
conceding  no  coniproniiao  of  its  imperative  tu  a  neees- 
sitatiiin  of  nature,  and  spuvniug  ni  ita  intinity,  ths 
conditions  and  boundaries  uf  my  present  truiuitory 
life." 

Hamilton  adds:  "Here  we  have  the  exten- 
sive sublime  in  the  heavens  and  tlieir  inter- 
minable space,  the  protensive  sublime  in  their 
illimitable  duration,  and  the  intensive  sub- 
lime in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human  will  aa 
manifested  in  the  unconditional  imperative 
of  the  moral  law." 

*  sublime -geometry,  5.  A  name  given 
by  the  older  luatheinatieians  to  the  higher 
parts  of  geometry,  m  which  the  intlnitesiinal 
ciilculus,  or  something  equivalent,  was  em- 
ployed. 

Sublime  Porte,  s.    [Porte,  H.] 

sub-lime',  v.t.  &  i,  [Lat.  subUmo,  from  stUh 
limis  —  sublime  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  sublimer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  raise  on  high  ;  to  elevate. 

•■  Although  thy  truuk  be  neither  larjte  nnr  atroag. 
Nor  can  thy  head,  not  help  il.  itself  gubfnnii 
Yet.  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climl>." 

lunhnni:  Old  Age.  &5». 

1 2.  To  exalt,  to  heighten,  to  raise,  to  im- 
prove. 

"His  very  selflshneas    therefore    is    tublhnad  Inte 
public  spirit." — Macaulay  :   Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
3.  To  sublimate. 

*'  Thundering  JBtna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuel'd  entrails  tlionce  cunceiving  fire. 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fury,  aid  thtt  winds." 

Milton:  P.  /,.,  i  safc 

•4.  To  digest,  to  concoct. 

"  Th'  austere  and  ponderous  Juices  they  nibHms, 
Make  tlient  ascend  the  porous  soli  and  climb 
The  orange  tree,  the  citron,  and  Ltie  lime." 

Blackmora:  Creation,]^ 

B.  Intratis. :  To  be  susceptible  of  sublima- 
tion ;  to  be  brought  or  changed  into  a  state  of 
■\'apour  liy  heat,  and  then  condensed  by  cold, 
as  a  solid  substance. 

"  The  p.articles  of  sal  amtnoniack  in  snbllmntlon 
carry  up  the  particles  of  anllinony,  which  will  not 
sublime  &l:'Ue.'  —iVeielon  :  Optidit. 

sub-limed',  pa.  'par.  &  a.    [Sublime,  v.t.\ 
sublimed-sulphur,  s.    [S  jlphur.] 

siib-lime'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sublime,  a. ;  -/?/.]  In 
a  sublime  manner;  with  lofty  or  elevated 
conceptions;  grandly,  nobly. 

"  Thus  shone  his  coming,  as  mibllmelj/  fair. 
As  bounded  nature  has  been  fninicd  to  bear." 

Pamell :  Gift  uf  Puetrt/^ 

siib-lime'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subUvie;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sublime  ;  sublimity. 


*8Ub-lim-l-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  snhlimis'= 
sulilime,  and  facio  =  to  make.]  The  act  of 
makin;;  subliiue  ;  the  stat«  of  being  made 
sulilime. 

"  The  poet  has  great  advantages  over  the  painter.  In 
the  inocess  of  gublitnijicittion.    if  the  terui   may  to 

allowed,"— tfi7/'in. 


b6il,  bo3^;  potit,  j6^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
HJlan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -{ion,  -$lon  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shiis.   -ble»  -dle»  &c.  ~  b^l,  d^L 
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enblimitation— subministrant 


•  Bib-lim-i-ta  -Uon.  s.  [Pref.  suii-,  aiul  Kiig. 
iimi(<ilioiv(q.v.).]  Asuboi-diuataorsecorntary 
iiiuit.itiuu. 

■ttb-Um'-I-tJ^,  9.  tFr.  iuNimiti,  from  Lat, 
siihUmilnlcnt.  aociis.  of  sublimilas.  from  siiO- 
ItnHS  =  sublime  (q.v.);  Sp.  siMimidad  ;  llal. 

1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sublime ; 
that  (lunlity  or'cliaracter  of  anythiug  wlncli 
marks  it  as  sublime  ;  as— 

•(0  Height  of  place  or  position;  local 
elevation. 

(2)  Height  in  excellence ;  moral  grandeur  ; 
loftiness  of  nature  or  character. 

"  Boins  held  with  i>dmir»tion  of  their  owno  Juk- 
«mir»  «hd  hoi.oi.r.--Boo»»r    Eecla.  PoMv.  bk.  t.  !  i 

(3)  Loftiness  of  conception,  sentiment,  or 
style. 

••Milton-sdUtlugiilslilus  excellence  lies  '■>  «'»•"'" 
limit,  o(  h.s  thoughts,  iu  the  sreatueis  ot  *h  «  '  I" 
triuuiph"  over  all  the  poets,  uiod^ra  ami  ~"»i™'- 
Houi-'t  only  excepted.  ■—Jtidwo'i:  ivccrafor.  No.  2.9. 

(4)  Grandeur,  vastnesa,  miyesty,  whether  of 
•works  of  nature  or  of  art :  as,  the  sublimity  of 
scenery. 

2.  That  which  is  sublime ;  a  sublime  person 

"■'  The  particle  of  those  stcblimitiei 
Which  have  relapsed  to  cliftost" 

Bi/Toii :  ChtlUe  Harold,  \y.  H. 

•3.  Tlie  subliraest,  supreme,  or  highest  de- 
gree "of  anything  ;  the  height. 

•■The  mbUmits  ot  wisdom  i!  to  do . those  thing! 
living  which  are  to  be  de.^ired  when  dying.  -Jermy 
Taylor:  Holy  tiviiig  t  Dying. 

4  The  emotion  produced  by  that  which  is 
Buh'lime ;  a  feeling  produced  by  tlie  contem- 
plation of  great  or  grand  scenes  and  objects, 
or  of  exalted  excellence;  a  mingled  em..tion 
of  astonishment  and  awe  excited  by  the  con- 
templation of  something  sublime. 

•  Bub-15to-e-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  su!>-,  and  Eng. 
;t,i,-aiiuii  Cq.  V.).]  The  mark  of  a  line,  or  lines, 
under  a  word  or  sentence  ;  underlining. 

"I  have  compared  his  transcription.  In  wliich  he 
hath  made  use  of  tiMmealion  iu  lieu  of  aatenska.  - 
—Letter  to  -t ichbilhop  C ther.  p.  564. 

«aD-lin'-giial  (u  as  w),  o.  [Pref-  ira!>-,  and 
Eng.  iiti«uor(q.v.).] 

1  Anat.:  Situated  or  being  under  the 
tongue  :  as,  the  siMingual  gland,  the  subun- 
gual artery. 

•  2.  Pathol. :  Placed  under  the  tongue. 

••These  subliming  huraouij  should  be  iutetcepted. 
tefore  they  mount  to  the  beiul.  by  luUmaual  pUli  — 
B^^rvey. 

subllngual-gland,  s. 

Anat  :  The  smallest  of  the  three  salivary 
elands.  It  is  situated  along  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  where  it  forms  a  ridge  between  the 
tongue  and  the  gums  of  tiie  lower  jaw, 
covered  oiHy  by  the  raucous  membrane. 

8ub-li-tlon,  s.  (Lat.  sublitus.  pa.  par.  of 
subiiito  =  to  smear,  to  lay  on  as  a  ground 
colour.] 

Paint.  :  The  act  or  art  of  lajnng  the  ground 
colour  under  the  perfect  colour. 

•siib-lit-tdr-al,  a.  [Prcf.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
liUoral  (q.v.).]    Under  the  shore. 

8ub-lob'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
lohule.]  Si'tnated  under  a  lobe  or  lobule  :  as, 
the  sjMobular  veins  of  the  liver. 

•  sub-lu'-nar,  a.  [Pref.  svb-,  and  Eng. 
iu»ur  (q.v.)'.]  Situated  beneath  the  moon; 
sublunary, 

•'  Now  had  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone 
lialf  way  up  hill  this  vast  mbhtnar  vault 

Hilton ;  P.  L,,  tv.  777. 

sub -lu-nar-y,  *  sub-l4 -nar-y,  o.  &  «. 

[Eng.  sublunar ;  -y.] 
A^  As  mljectivt : 

1.  Situated  beneath  the  moon. 

••  M.ui.  like  this  fjiWunary  world,  is  born  _ 

The  sport  ol  two  crolis  planeta.  love  and  scom, 

Sherburne:  The  Htcrocoim, 

2.  Pertaining  to  tliis  world;  terrestrial, 
earthly,  worldly. 

•'  To  seek  no  lublunary  rest  beside." 

Cowper :  TiUi,  V.  474 

•  B.  As  svbst. :  Any  worldly  thing. 
•'These  iitbliitiirie*  have  their  greateat   fteshnen 
plac'd  In  only  \iop^"—FeUham :  neiolvet,  pt  II..  res.  t.6. 

eiib-lux-a'-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  mb-,  and  Eng. 
iuialioit(q.v.).] 

Surg. :  An  incomplete  or  partial  luxation  ; 
a  sprain. 


sub-mam' -mar-y,  a-    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

ijuimiii.iri/  (q.v.).]    Situated  or  being  under 

the  manuuEe  or  paps. 
siib-mar'-gin-al.   o.      [Pref.   rub-,    and 

Eng.  maryiiioi  (q.v.).] 
Bol. :  Situated  near  the  margin. 
sab-ma-rine;  a.  k  s.    [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

VMrine  (,q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated,  being,  existing,  acting, 
or  <»rowiiig  at  some  depth  beneath  the  surlace 
of  The  sea  ;  remaining  or  acting  at  the  bottom 
or  under  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

•■  By  the  appellation  of  liihmnrine  teglonj  it  Is  not 
tobiaup'oseJ  that  the  places  so  called  are  below  the 
bottnm  of  tl.e  sea.  but  ouly  below  the  surface  ol  It. 
—Boyle :  Works,  ili.  313. 

B.  As  subst, :  A  submarine  plant 
submarine -battery,    s-     .A  .vessel 

capable  of  being  submerged  and  maintained  at 
a  given  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  provided  with  means  for  penetrating  the 
hull  of  an  enemy's  ship  below  the  water-line, 
or  of  blowing  her  up— usually  a  torpedo 
arrangement,  which  may  be  detiched  lioiii 
the  battery  and  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ship. 

submarine-boat,  >. 

IVoiif  •  A  boat  capable  of  being  propelled 
under  the  water.  The  first  was  probably  that 
constructed  by  Drebbel,  a  Dutclimau,  for 
James  I.,  and  Robert  Fulton  made  an  eftort 
in  the  same  direction  in  1801,  constructing  a 
boat  iu  which  he  remained  for  four  hours  at  a 
depth  of  25  feet,  and  successfully  blew  up  an 
old  vessel  with  a  torpedo.  1  o  1863  the  Confed- 
erates succeded  by  a  submarine  boat  iu  siuking 
the  Federal  war  vessel  Ilnusatonic,  in  Charles- 
tou  Harbor,  the  boat  going  down  with  the 
vessel,  or  later  successful  experiments  Willi 
submarine  boats  may  be  named  those  made  in 
France  in  18S9  and  later.  The  boats  used  had 
clectricitv  for  their  motive  power.  Other 
countries"  have  made  similar  experiments,  and 
some  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  the 
Vnited  States.  Yet  submarine  navigation,  for 
warlike  purposes,  must  always  be  dangerous. 
Little  speed  is  attainable,  and  the  limit  of  vision 
i»  small,  which  detracts  from  usefulnesa. 


submarine-cable, «. 

Teleq  ■    >^  wire,  or  combination  of  wires 
protected  oy  flexible  non-conducting  water- 
proof material,   designed  to  rest   upon    the 
bottom  of  a  body  of  water,  and  serve  as  a 
conductor  for  the  currents  transmitted  by  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraphic  apparatus. 
submarine-denudation,  s. 
Gcol. :  Denudation  produced  by  the  action 
of  marine  currents  on  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
Thoufli  during  storms  the  sea  is  agitated  only 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms  from  the  sur- 
face   yet  extensive  currents   can  operate  at 
greater  depths  ;  besides  which  the  now  exist- 
inc  depth  of  particular  portions  of  the  sea 
may  have  been  much  less  at  some  former 
reriods.     The  amount  of  denudation  which 
takes  place  on  the  sea  cliffs  is  prolmbly  only 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole  volume 
of  marine  denudation.    (Lydi.) 
submarine-forest,  s. 
Geol  ■  The  remains  of  a  forest  beneath  the 
present  level  of  the  sea.     Such  a  forest  exists 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Fifesliire,  and 
beyond  that  area.     It  consists  of  a  peat  bed, 
with  the  roots,  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  attributed  it  to  the 
encroachment  of  the   sea  ;    Lyell  (Pnnc    of 
Geol.,  ch.  XX.)  thought  that  it  more  probably 
arose  from  subsidence.     A  smaller  forest  of 
oak  yew,  &c.,  with  their  trunks  and  roots  as 
they  grew,  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret 
in  Somersetshire.      It  was  described  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Horner  in  1S15,  and  attributed  by 
him  to  subsidence,    (/bid,  ch.  xx.)    .A  forest 
beneath  the  sea-level  at  Bournemouth,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Charles  Harris  in  18S1,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  reached  the  present  low  level 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.    (Zoiti,  ch. 
xlviii.)   JIaiiy  others  are  known. 

submarine-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  desigiied 
to  burn  and  show  light  under  water.  (3ne 
was  used  in  exploring  the  breaches  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  18-25-27,  and  others  have  since 
been  constructed. 
submarine -telegraph,  s.     [Teli- 

GB.^PH] 

submarine-torpedo,  s.    [Torpedo.] 


submarine- valve,  s.  a  port  or  valre 
in  tlie  side  of  a  vessel,  opening  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
trudin»  a  torpedo,  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  be 
flred  under  water,  or  some  other  offensive 
weai'Ou. 

submarine-volcano,  s.    [Volcano.) 

sub-max-il'-lar-y,  a,    [Pref. sub-, and  Eng. 
maxillary  (q.v.').]      Situated  or  being  imder 
the  jaw. 
submaxillary  gland,  ». 

Aiuit. :  One  of  llie  three  salivary  glands. 
It  is  situated  immediately  below  the  base  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

*  siib  -  me'  -di  -  al,   *  sub  -  me'-  di  -  an,   o. 

[Pref.  sub-,  and  "Eng.  medial,  median  (q.v.).] 
L    Ord,   Lang. :    Situated  or  being    under 

the  middle. 
11.  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  so-called 

Transition  rocks  (q.v.). 

sub-me'-di-ant,  s.    [Submedial.] 

Music  :  The  sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
or  middle  note  between  the  octave  and  sub- 
dominant  ;  thus,  in  the  scale  of  c,  a  is  the 
submediant. 
siib-men'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  sub  =  under,  and 
menluni  =  tlie  chin.] 

^iiai. :  Situated  or  being  under  tlie  chin: 
as,  a  aubmtnldl  artery  or  vein. 

Biib-merge',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  submerger,  from 
Lat.  submergo,  from  sub  =  under  and  vurgo  = 
to  plunge;   Sp.  sumergir ;   Port,  submergvr; 
ital.  sovimergere.] 
A.  rraasi(ii'«: 

1.  To  plunge  or  put  under  water. 

2.  To  cover  with  water ;  to  overflow  with 
water  ;  to  inundate,  to  drown. 

•■  So  half  my  Egypt  was  Kubmerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scald  snakes.  ■ 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  il.  S. 

*  B.  Intrans,  :  To  plunge  under  water ;  to 
be  buried  or  covered,  as  by  a  fluid  ;  to  sink 
out  of  sight. 

sub-merged',  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Submerge.] 
submerged-pump,  s,    A  well  or  cistern 
pump  which  is  placed  under  water,  the  pump- 
rod  and  discharging  pipe  reaching  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  the  pump. 

siib-merg'-enco,  s.  [Lat.  svbmergens,  ^. 
par.  ofsTibinfr(;.)  =  to  submerge  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  submerging  or  plunging  under  water; 
submersion. 

sub-merg'-i  We,  a.  That  may  be  sub- 
merged; suljmersible. 

*  sub-merse',  v.t.  [Lat.  sttbrnersus,  pa.  pax. 
of  submergo  =  to  submerge  (q.v.).]  lo  suD- 
merge ;  to  plunge  under  water ;  to  drown. 

•submerse',  •submersed',  a.    [Sub- 
merse, v.] 
Bot. :  Buried  under  water. 

sub-mers'-i-ble,  a.  That  may  be  submei-ied ; 
submersible. 

BUb-mer'-sion,  ..  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  im!>™sr- 
sJoHfM,  a.^cus.  of  submersw,  from  submersus, 
pa.  par.  of  submergo  =  to  submerge  (q.v.).J 

1  The  act  of  submerging  or  putting  under 
water  or  other  fluid  ;  the  act  of  drowning  or 
overflowing. 

2  The  state  of  being  submerged  or  put 
under  water  or  other  fluid,  or  of  being  over- 
flowed, inundated,  or  drowned. 

*sub-mln'-is-ter,  v.t,  &  i.  [Lat.  «»- 
;",i..(ro,  from  sub  =  under,  and  vnnistro-to 
attend,  to  serve.]  .  ,,  *_ 

A.  Trans. :  To  supply,  to  afford,  to  yield,  to 
minister. 

•■The    Interior   animals   have   mbmintalered    nnto 

S^HS^^-aiaS?."!."--^" 

Mankinxl,  p.  154.  ^^ 

B.  Intrans,:  To  serve,  to  subserve,  to  be 
useful.  ,  .    .„, 

••  Paasions  as  Bre  and  water,  are  good  servant*  Mt 
had  mX5.".d  ,ubmi„Mer  to  tEe  beet  and  wont 
purpose^"— L' Estrange, 

•sub-min'-is-trant.  a.     (Sobminisier.) 
Subservient,  subordinate. 

••The  attending  of  that  which  U.ub.ervlMlt  .nij 
fuJ,nimjri-,.«l. --fiacon  :  Cbureh  of  Enytand. 


a  sprain.  --~ . ^^  .    nX±_ 

^  m,  fare.  ^dst.  wbat,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  bare,  ?»'^1;^>'^T-  ^''J-^  ''i^\Zl  lTe^=  a ;  W  =  i«i^ 
or.  w6«».w«U;  work,  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rulo,rtU;  try,  Syrian.   »,  « 


subministrate— subordinary 
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•■tib-min'-is-trate,  v.t.  [Lat  svhmiju'S' 
tratiis,  p;u  yur.  ui  subministro  =  to  sub- 
minister  (q.v).]     To  supply,  to  artord. 

"Ngtliliig  tubttiiiuJitrnli-a  KpUn  matter  to  be  con- 
Tertetl  Into  ft-^tJlmit  sciuiiiHrica  tUau  steuma  of  ua&ty 
(o!ka."— Wiirc*'^     On  CuiUutiif'tio'i. 

•sfib-min-is-tra'-tion,  s.  (Subministrate.) 
The  act  of  furnishing  or  supplying;  sui'plying. 

"Which  [tieatyl  the  clecturs  of  Meiitz  and  Coleu 
bav»  lirukeii  liy  iteniilBsiuu  of  Splnohi ;  niiy.  dlvera 
wiivs,  hy  tuhmiuittrnti'in  of  commodltiea  to  bis  army." 
—/icli'juuB  H'ottoniance,  p.  529. 

♦  sub-mxss',  (I.  [Lat.  s^ihmissus,  pa.  par.  of 
subniittn  =  to  submit  (q.v.).] 

1.  Submissive,  humble,  obsequious. 

"  In  ndurHtion  at  His  (eot  I  fell 
Subn.iss."  Milton:  P.  Z.,  vlLL  318, 

2.  Low,  soft,  gentle. 

"  As  age  eiiffphleth  a  man,  the  erindinga  are  weaker, 
ami  tlie  voices  vt  them  more  titbmis»."—SmUh  :  Par- 
trail.  QfOUl  A-J(\  \i.  118. 

Bub-miss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [0.  Fr.  soub- 
mj;w(o;i,    from    Lat.    submissionem,   accus.    of 
sjihmissio,   from   suhmisstis  =  submiss  (q.v.); 
Fr.  soumission  ;  .Sp.  sumision.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tlie  act  of  submitting  or  yielding  to 
power  ;  surrender  of  the  person  and  power  to 
the  control  and  government  of  another. 

"  Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled. 
That  iu  subittisniott  will  return  to  us." 

:ihukesp. :  /{ichard  III.,  v.  4. 

2.  The  state  of  being  submissive  ;  acknow- 
ledgment of  in  ferirnityur  dependence  ;  humble 
»nd  suppliant  behaviour;  weakness. 

"  He  exacted  from  the  republic  of  Genoa  the  most 
humiliating  submitsions." — Macaulai/ :  But.  £n'j., 
ch.  ii. 

*  3,  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  confes- 
eiou  of  error. 

"  Be  not  as  extreme  iu  tuhmission 
As  in  ullence."         Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wivet,  Iv.  t 

4.  Compliance  with  the  commands,  laws,  or 
wishes  of  a  superior  ;  obedience  :  as,  the  sub- 
viissioii  of  children  to  their  parents. 

IL  Law :  An  agreement  by  wliich  parties 
agree  to  submit  a  disputed  point  to  arbi- 
tration. 

sub  -  miss'-  ive,  a.  [Lat.  subiiiissus  =  sub- 
miss  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ready,  disposed,  or  willing  to  submit ; 
yielding  to  power  or  authority  ;  obedient. 

"  Whose  aubmUstife  spirit  was  to  me 
Rule  and  restnilut  ' 

M'ordswoi-th  :  Excuriion.  bk,  il 

2.  Testifying,  showing,  or  expressing  sub- 
aiission  ;  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
Bubndssion. 

"It  had  no  bad  effect  on  their  behaviour,  which 
was  remarkably  civil  and  tubmittive." — Cook:  Third 
Voya-je.  bk.  v.,  ch,  v. 

BUb-miss'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  submissive; 
-hj.]  In  a  submissive  manner  ;  with  submis- 
sinn  ;  with  confession  or  acknowledgment  of 
infeiinrity  ;  humVily. 

'■  Being  thence  indde  sensible  how  much  we  need 
his  luercy,  submiuii-ftu  to  apply  for  it,"— Abp.  Seeker  : 
kemfj)ts,  vol.  iv..  aer.  i. 

Bub-miss'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  submissive; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  submissive  ; 

a  submissi  \-e  temper  or  dispusition. 

2.  Humility  ;  acknowledgment  of  infe- 
riority ;  submission. 

3.  Confession  or  acknowledgment  of  fault ; 
penitence. 


•flub-miss'-lj^,  *  sub-misse-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
submLis  ;  -/(/.)    Humbly,  submissively,  meekly. 
"  Some  time  lie  spent  in  speech  ;  and  then  began 
Submitielj/  piajer  to  the  nnme  of  Fan." 

Browne:  Britantiint  Pastorals,  II.  6. 

*  sub-miss'-ness.  "  sub-xnisse-nesse,  5. 

[Eng.   subviiss;    -ness.]    Submisaiveness,   hu- 
mility, submission,  obedience. 

"I  honour  your  unniea  and  persons,  and  with  all 
giibmissenetse,  prostrato  my  selfe  to  jour  censure  and 
service."— fi«rfon;  Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  140. 

8ub~niit',  sub-xnyt,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  submiuo 
=  to  let  down,  to  submit,  to  bow  to  :  sub  = 
under,  down,  and  mitto  =  to  send;  Fr.  sou- 
mettre ;  Sp.  someter.\ 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  let  down ;  to  lower ;  to  cause  to 
sink. 

"  Sometimes  the  bill  ttthTnits  Itself  a  while 
Id  small  descents,  which  do  ita  height  beguile.** 
Druden  :  To  LnrU  Chancfllor  Cl'ireitdon,  139. 

*  2.  To  put  or  jtlace  under.     (Chapmayi.) 


3.  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  the 
power,  control,  or  will  of  another.  (Used 
reflcxively.) 

"  Wtvi'B  aiibmit  yoonelTea  unto  your  own  hushauda.' 
—Epftctitiiu  V,  32. 

4.  To  place  under  the  control  of  another ;  to 
surrender,  to  subjf^ct,  to  resign. 

*■  I  tubmit  my  fancy  to  your  evea.** 

.Shakrgp.  ■■  aWb  Welt.  i\.  8. 

5.  To  lenvG,  commit,  or  refer  to  the  discre- 
tinn,  judgment,  or  decision  of  another  ;  as,  To 
submit  &  question  to  the  court. 

S.  Intransitive ." 

1.  To  yield  one's  person  to  the  power,  will, 
or  control  of  another ;  to  surrender. 

"  And  courage  never  to  lubmit  or  yield." 

MiUon:  P.  I..  I.  101. 

2.  To  bo  subject,  to  yield;  to  acquiesce  in 
or  acknowledge  the  authority  of  another. 

"  Atiiiut  twenty-nine  thirtieths  of  the  profession 
tubiui/ ted  to  the  law." — Macaulay :  But.  Etig..  ctkxlv. 

3.  To  yield  one's  opin'on  to  the  opinion  or 
authority  of  another ;  to  give  way  in  an  argu- 
ment. 

4.  To  be  submissive ;  to  yield  without  mur- 
muring. 

"  No.  quoth  I,  not  if  he  willinplye  retoumed  to  the 
churcbe  kuowledgiug  bis  fault,  ii  ready  to  ablure  all 
heresies,  and  penitently  tubinitted  himself  to  pe- 
namice."— Si/-  T.  More:   Worket.  p.  214 

*  sub  mit',   a.      [Submit,    v.]      Submissive, 
obedient. 


sub-nut' -ter,  s.  [Eng.  submit^  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  submits. 

"  Sick  but  confident  snbmifterg  of  themselves  to  this 
euipinok'a  coflt  of  the  dye."— ItTii^Ioci.'  Mannert  of 
the  Lrojlish. 

*  sub-mon'-ish,  v.i.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
vwnish  (q.v.).]     To  suggest,  to  prompt. 

"  The  submuniahiiig  inclinations  of  my  senses."— 
Ornnger :  Comrn.  on  £cclesiuslei. 

*8ub-mo-ni'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
monition  (q.v.).]  A  suggestion,  persuasion, 
prompting. 

"He  should  have  obeyed  the  tubmonitJons  of  his 
own  conscience."— Orai^i/er.'  Comm.  on  Ecclesiaeus. 
p.  29, 

Sub-mu'-cous,  a.      [Pref.    sub-,    and    Eng. 

mucous.] 

Anat.:  Situated  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  any  organ.  Used  of  the  areolar 
tissue  when  it  is  beneath  a  mucous  membrane. 

sub-miir-ti-ple,  s.   &  a.    [Pref.  sub-,  and 

Eng.  multiple  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  number  or  quantity  which 
is  contained  in  another  an  exact  number  of 
times.    Thus,  7  is  a  submultiple  of  42. 

B,  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  number  or  quan- 
tity winch  is  contained  in  another  an  exact 
number  of  times  ;  as,  a  submultiple  numtier. 

snbmultiple-ratlo,  s.  The  ratio  which 
exists  betwt;en  an  aliquot  part  of  any  number 
or  quantity  and  the  number  or  quantity  itself. 
Thus,  the  ratio  of  3  to  2i  is  submultipU,  21 
being  a  multiple  of  3. 

SUb-mus'-CU-lar,  a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

muscular  (q.v.).] 
Anat. :  Situated  under  a  muscle  or  muscles, 

siib-nar-Cot'-XC,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
narrotic  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  moderately 
narcotic. 

*  sub-n^s'-9ent,  a.    [Lat.  suhriascens,  pr.  par. 

of  subnascor  =  to  grow  under:  sub  =  under, 
and  7iascor=to  be  born.]  Growing  under- 
neath. 

"Prejudicial  to  mhnatcent  yonnz  trees."— ^ue^^n .• 
Sylva.  bk.  L,  ch.  xx.,  5  9. 

*sub-nect',  v.t.  [Lat.  subnecto.  from  sub — 
under,  and  ?iec(o  =  to  bind,  to  tie.]  To  tie  or 
fasten  underneath. 

*  SUb-nex',  v.t.  [Lat.  sw&nexus,  pa.  par.  of 
suhnecto^  to  subnect  (q.v.).]  To  subjoin,  to 
add. 

"He  tfi.bn''xeth,  as  touching  evil  things,  these  words," 
— R  H-illariU  :  Ptutarch,  p.  873. 

sub-ni'-trate,  s.  [Pref.  sub-  (2),  and  Eng. 
nitrate  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  nitric  acid  in  which  the 
metal  is  in  excess  of  one  atom  of  the  negative 
element. 

subnitrate  of  bismuth,  s.   [Bismuth, 

3.,  Bl-SMUlHulia-NITRATE.] 


S&b-nor'-mal,  s.  [Pn-f.  sub-,  and  Eng.  normal 
(q.v.).  J 

Conic  Sections:  That  part  of  the  axil  on 
which  the  normal  is  taken,  contained  between 
the  fuot  of  the  ordinate  tlin.m-h  the  point  of 
normalcy  of  the  curve,  and  the  point  in  which 
tlie  normal  intersects  the  axis.  In  all  curves 
the  subnormal  is  a  third  proportional  to  the 
subtangent  and  the  ordinate.    [Nubmau] 

*  siib-no-ta'-tion,  s.  [J, at.  sjibnotatio,  trom 
suhnotatus,  jta,  jiar.  of  sitbrto(o  =  toniark  under.} 
The  same  as  Rescript  (q.v.). 

sub-nude',  a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  nude  (q.v.).] 
But.  :  Almost  naked  or  bare  of  leaves. 

*  siib-nu'-vo-lar,  a,  [Pref.  sub-,  and  ItaL 
nuihila  =  a  cloud.)  Somewhat  cloudy  ;  pa^ 
tially  obscured  by  clouds. 

*  siib-ob-scure'-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  ffit6*,  and 
Eng,  obsciirfly  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  or  rather 
obscurely  or  dimly. 

"The  t>ouke  of  natuie,  where,  though  subobteurety 
and  in  shadows,  thou  [Oudjljaxt  exprei^ed  thlue  onus 
iniagc."— /JenHC  ;  Devutiotu,  p.  'Hi. 

*  sub-6b-tuse',  a.    [Pref.  s»b-,  and  Eng.  ofr- 

tuse  (q.v,).]     Somewhat  ol>tude. 

sub-6c-9ip'-it-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Bug. 
occipital  (q.v.).] 

Aiuit. :  Situated  or  being  under  the  occiput  i 
as,  the  suboccipital  nerves. 

siib'dc'-tave,  s.  [Pref.  su&-,  and  Eng.  octam 
Cq-v.).J 

"1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  An  eighth  part,  or  octave. 
"  This  is  the  course  taken  for  our  gallon,  which  has 
the  pint  tur  its  suboctave." — Arbuthnot :  On  Coin*. 

2.  Music:  A  coupler  in  tlie  organ  which 
]tulls  down  keys  one  octave  below  those  which 
are  struck. 

*sub-6c'-tu-ple,  a.     [Pref.  su6-,  and  Eng. 

octuple  (q.v.).]    Containing  one  part  of  eight. 

"  Two  of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  rcniatuB, 

and  cause  u  subquadruple  proportion,   three  a  aul^ 

sextuple,  four  a  8uboctuple."~'\¥llkin»:  MaViematicat 

Magick. 

*  sub-6c'-u-lar,  a.     [Lat.  subocularis,  from 

s^ih  =  under,  and  oculua  =  the  eye.]  Being 
under  the  eye. 

flub-oe-so-pba^-e-al,  a.     [Pref.  sub-  and 

Eng.  oesophageal  (q.v.).J 
Anat.:  Situated  beneath  the  gullet.  (Oiven.) 

Sub-6-per'-CU~lar,  a.  [Mod.  LaK  s^thnper• 
cul(vm) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -or.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  suboi'erculum. 

siibo-per'-cu-lum,  $.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  En& 
ojiercvlmn.] 

Ichthy. :  One  of  the  pieces  forming  the  gill- 
cover,  present  inmost  Teleosteous  and  many 
Ganoid  Fishes.  "With  the  interoperculum,  it 
forms  the  inferior  margin  of  the  gill-ojiening. 

siib-or-bic'-u-lar,    siib-or-bic'-u-late, 

a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  orbicular,  orlilculate 
(q.v.).]  Almost  orbicular  or  orbiculate  ;  nearly 
cinnihir. 

sSb-or'-bit-al,  sub-or'-bit-ar,  a.    [Pret 

sub-,  acd  Eng.  orbital,  orbitar{q.v.).'\  Situate 
or  being  beneath  tlie  orbital  cavity  ;  infra- 
orbital ;  as,  the  suborbital  artery. 

*  siib-or-dain',  v.t  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
ordain  (q.v.).]  To  ordain  to  an  inferior 
position. 

"  That  Powre  omnipotent 
That  Nature  tubordnined  chiefe  Governor 
Of  fading;  creatures  while  they  do  endure." 

Dnviet :  Mirum  in  .Vodum,  p.  M. 

*  sub-or'-din-a-gy,  s.  [Eng.  subordina(te); 
-cy.]  The  quality  or  stat«  ol  being  subordin- 
aUi ;  subordinance,  subordination. 

*  siib-or'-din-anfe,    *  sub- or'- din -an- 

9y*  s.     [Subordinate.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate; 
subordinacy. 

'■  That  peudetit  ittbordinanre." 
J/ore  .■  Soti^  of  the  Soul.  pt.  I.,  bk.  It..  1. 11 

2.  Subordinate  places  or  oflfices  collectively. 

"The  tiibordinanrt/  of  the  government  changing 
hands  so  often  mnkes  an  unateadlnesa  In  the  pursuit! 
of  the  puhlick  Interests."— T'rm;^**', 

sub-or'-dm-a-ry,  $.     [Pret  sub-,  and  Eng 
ordinary  (q.v.).] 
Her.  :    A  fi^^ure  borne  in  charges  in  coat 


b^,  bo^:  poUt.  jo^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hm.  bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-^iau,  -tian  —  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  —  y-^^"".    -cious.  'tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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ftnnoar,  not  considered  to  be  so  honournble 
as  an  orditiary,  tu  wliich  it  ^'ives  place  and 
cedes  the  principal  points  of  the  shield.  Ai;- 
cording  to  some  writers,  an  ordinury,  when  it 
comjirises  le.ss  tUaii  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
shield,  is  termed  a  subordiiiai'y, 

»ub-or'-din-ate,  a.  &  s.  (As  if  from  a  Lat. 
subtirdiiiatus,  tVoia  sub  =■  under,  and  nrdiJuUus, 
pa.  par.  uf  ordino^=tct  set  in  order;  ordo, 
genit.  ordinis  =  order  ;  Sp.  sitbordljuido  ;  Ital. 
gubordinato.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Placed  in  a  lower  order,  class,  or  rank  ; 
occupying  a  lower  position  in  a  regular  de- 
scending series. 

"The  several  kinds  of  tubordinate  species  of  each 
are  easily  diatiiigulshed." —  Woodwatd. 

2.  inferior  in  order,  nature,  dignity,  power, 
importiince,  or  the  like. 

"This  fashiun  of  iuiperial  grandeur  is  Imitated  by 
all  iiifeiior  aud  subordinate  sorts  of  It." — Cowley:  0/ 
Oreatiieu. 

B,  As  s^ibst. :  One  who  is  inferior  in  order, 
power,  rank,  dignity,  office,  or  tlie  like  ;  one 
who  stands  below  another  in  rank,  or  order; 
an  inferior  ;  one  below  and  under  the  orders 
of  another. 

"  His  next  subordinate 
Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake." 

M.lton  :  P.  L..  v.  «n. 

subordinate-clause,  s. 

Gram.  J;  Law:  A  clause  governed  by  another 
one,  as  distinguished  from  a  coordinate  clause. 
[Coordinate,  H.] 

Bub-or'-din-ate,  v.t.    [Sobordinate,  a.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  i^iositinn,  order,  or 
rank  below  another  person  or  tiling  ;  to  make 
or  consider  as  of  less  value  or  importance. 

"I  h;ive  before  subordinated  picture  and  sculpture 
to  arcliitecture,  as  their  miairesa," —KeliguicB  Wot- 
toniana,  p.  62. 

2.  To  make  subject ;  to  subject :  as,  To  sub- 
ordinate the  passions  to  reason. 

8Ul>-or'-din-ate-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  subordinate, 
a.  ;  -hj.]  In  a' subordinate  manner  or  degree  ; 
in  a  lower  order,  class,  rank,  dignity,  or  the 
like  ;  of  inferior  importance. 

"All  thiii^  else  which  were  siibordinately  to  be 
desired,"— C'jwi/e^     Essay;  A-jriculture. 

sfib-or'-din-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  subordi- 
Tuite,  a. ;  -fitss.]  The  quality  or  st-.ite  of  being 
subordinate  or  inferior  ;  subordination. 

"The  subordinateitess  of  the  creature  doth  not  t^ke 
ftway  from  tlie  ri>;ht.  from  the  thank,  uf  the  first 
mover,'— flp.  Salt :  Five  Loaves  *  Two  Fishes. 

■ftb-or-din-a'-tion,  s.     [Subordinate.] 

1.  The  act  of  suburdinating,  subjecting,  or 
placing  in  a  lower  order,  rank,  or  position. 

2.  The  quidity  or  state  of  being  subordinate 
or  inferior  to  another;  inferiority  in  rank, 
position,  importance,  or  the  like. 

"This  subordination,  iu  fact,  iiervades  all  the  work* 
of  God."— (iilpin :  Sennoni.  vol,  i.,  ser.  61. 

*  3.  Place  of  rank  amongst  inferiors. 

"Persons  who  In  their  several  subordinations  would 
be  obliged  to  folluw  the  examples  oE  their  superiors." 

4.  The  state  of  being  under  control  or  go- 
vernment;  subjection  to  rule  ;  obedience. 

Sub-or-din-a'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  subordi- 
nation; -ist.]    [EUSEBIAN,  B.] 

Siib-or'-din-a-tiVO,  a.  [Eng.  subordi nat{e); 
-ive.]  Tending  to  subordinate ;  causing  or 
irap^ing  subordination  or  dependence  ;  em- 
ployed to  introduce  a  subordinate  clause  in  a 
sentence  :  as,  a  subordinative  conjunction. 

aiib-orn',  *sub-ome,  v.t.  [Fr.  s^ibomer, 
from  Lat.  suborno  —  to  furnish  or  supidy  in 
an  underhand  way  or  secretly  :  svb=  under, 
and  orTio  =  to  furnish,  to  adorn  ;  Sp.  sobornar  ; 
Port,  subornar ;  Ital.  suhornare.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  IT. 

*2.  To  procure  by  underhand  or  indirect 
means. 

*•  Throw  off  the  burden  and  suborn  their  deivtb." 

Dryden  :  Palajnon  A  Arcite,  iii.  1.039. 

3.  To  induce  to  give  false  testimony,  or  to 
commit  other  crime,  by  means  of  bribes  or 
the  like. 

•'  Thou  hast  suborned  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me."— 
Bhakcsp.  :  Comedy  of  Krrors,  iv.  4. 

II.  Im\o  :  To  procure  or  v-ause  to  take  such 
a  false  oatlt  as  cnnstitutes  perjury. 

•iib-or-na'-tion,  •  sub-or-na-ci-on,  s. 

(Ft,  subornatinn,  frfim  stiborner  :=  to  suborn 
(q.v.);  Sp.  sobornacion  ;  Ital.  subornazion£.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  procuring  or  in- 
ducin.!^  one  by  bribes,  persuasion,  or  the  like, 
to  do  a  criminal  or  bad  action, 

"  The  duchess,  by  his  subornation. 
Upon  my  life,  beguu  her  df  vilish  practices." 

ahakesp.  :  -i  Henry  VI.,  UL  1. 

2.  Laxo :  The  crime  of  suborning;  the  act 
of  secretly  or  in  an  underhand  manner  pro- 
curing, preparing,  or  instrin-ting  a  witness  to 
give  false  testinmny ;  any  act  that  allures  or 
disposes  to  perjury. 

T[  Subornation  of  perjury : 

Law  :  The  offence  of  procuring  another  to 
take  such  a  faUe  oath  as  constitutes  perjury 
in  the  principal.  It  is  punishable  in  the  same 
manner  as  perjury. 

SUb-orn'-er,  $.  [Eng.  suborn;  -er.]  One 
wlio  suborns  ;  one  wlio  procures  armcher  to 
take  a  false  oath,  or  do  other  bad  action. 

"Therefore  you  are  to  inquire  of  wilful  i»ud  corrupt 
perjury  in  any  of  the  King's  courts,  yea  of  court- 
barons  and  the  like,  aud  that  aa  well  of  the  actors,  as 
of  the  procuTtr  aud  suborner." — Bacon :  Cftarge  to  the 
Verge. 

siib-d'-val,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  oval 
(^•\-)-J     Somewhat  oval. 

sub-6'-vate,  sub-6-vat'-ed.  a.  [Pref.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  ovate,  itc]  Somewhat  ovate;  ap- 
proaching an  egg  in  shape,  but  having  the  in- 
ferior extremity  broadest. 

t  sub-par'-al-lel,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
pandltL  (q.v").] 

Dot. :  Nearly  parallel.  Used  of  the  primary 
veins  of  a  leaf  when  they  diverge  fiom  the 
midrib  at  an  angle  between  10"  and  20°. 

8ub-pe-dun'-cu-late.  a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  pedunculate  (q.v.).J 
Zool. :    Supported  on   a  very  short  stem. 

{Nicholson.) 

*  siib-pel-lu'-fid,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
pellucid  (q.v.).]  Nearly  or  almost  pellucid; 
somewhat  pellucid. 

sub-pe'-na,  s.    [Subpcena.] 

*  siib-pen-tan'-gii-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eng.  pentangular  (q.v.).]  Nearly  or  almost 
pentangular;  not  quite  pentangular. 

siib-per-i-to-ne'-al,  o.      [Pref.    sub-t    and 

Eng.  peritoneal  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  it  Pathol.  :  Situate  or  occurring  be- 
neath the  peritoneum :  as,  the  subperitoneal 
tissue,  a  subperitoneal  hsematocele. 

sub-per-pen-dic'-u-lar,  s.  [Pref.  sub-, 
and  Eng.  perpendicutar  (q.v.).]  A  subnormal 
(q-v.). 

siib-pSt'-i-o-late,  o.  [Pref.  suJ}-,  and  Eng. 
petivlate  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Ilaving  a  very  short  petiole. 

siib-pleu'-ral,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
pleural  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Situated  or  occurring  under  the 
pleura  :  as,  s»&j)/euraf  emphysema. 

sub'-plinth,  $.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  plinth 
(q.v.).] 

Arch. :  A  second  and  lower  plinth  placed 
under  the  principal  cue  in  columns  and 
pedestals. 

sub-pos'-na,  sub-pe'-na,  s.  [Lat  sub  pcena 

=■  uniler  a  penaliy.J 

Law:  A  writ  or  process  commanding  the 
attendance  in  a  court  of  justice  of  the  witness 
on  whom  it  is  served  under  a  ftenalty.  It 
commands  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
laying  aside  all  pretences  and  excuses,  to 
apt>earat  tlie  tiial  at  the  place  specified  under 
a  penalty  of  a  fixed  aninunt  it  not  complied 
with.  It  the  witness  refuses  or  neglects  to  at- 
tend, and  has  no  legal  extiiee,  such  as  serious 
illness,  lie  may  be  sued  in  an  action  of  damage."*, 
or  imprisoued  for  contempt  of  court;  but  if 
required  to  proceed  to  a  distance  he  may  claim 
his  travelling  expenses. 

%  Subpcena  duces  tecum: 

Law:  A  writ  c<mimanding  the  attendance 
of  a  witness  at  a  trial,  and  ordering  him  to 
bring  with  him  all  books,  writings,  or  the 
like,  bearing  on  the  case. 

8ub-poe'-na,  sub-pe'-na,  v.t.  [Subpcena,  $.] 
To  seive  with  a  writ  of  sul'piena ;  to  comniantl 
the  attendance  of  in  a  court  of  justice. 


*  siib-poe'-nal,  •  sub-pe -nail.  a.  (Sub- 
pcena, s.]  Subject  to  legal  authority  and 
penalties. 

"These  uieetiiiga  of  ministers  must  be  tubpenaU." 
—GauUcn :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p,  mi. 

sub-po'-lar,  a.  [Pref.  sub;  and  Eng.  polar 
(il.v.).j  Under  or  below  the  poles  of  the 
earth  ;  adjacent  to  the  poles. 

siib-po-lyg'-on-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
pAygonal  (q.v.).]  Nearly  or  imperfectly  po- 
lygonal ;  somewhat  polygonal. 

sub-por-pby-rit'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and 

Eng.  porphyritic  (q.v.).]  Allied  to  porphyry, 
but  containing  snialK-r  and  less  dibtiuctly 
marked  points  or  crystals. 

sub-pre'-fect,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  pre- 
Ject  (q.v.).]  A  subordinate  deputy  or  assistant 
prefect ;  an  under-prefect. 

sub-pre-hen'-Bile,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
prehensile  (q,v.).]  Imperfectly  or  partially 
preliensile ;  having  the  power  of  prehension 
iu  an  inferior  degree. 

sub-prin'-9i-pal,  $.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
priiLcii>al  (q.v.).j 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  subordinate,  deputy,  or 
assistant  principal. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  An  auxiliary  rafter  or  principal 
brace. 

2.  Mitsic  :  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  open 
pipes,  of  32  feet  pitch  on  the  pedals  aud  of 
16  feet  pitch  on  the  manuals. 

siib'-pri-dr,  •  sub-pri-our,  •  sous-prl- 
-or,  s.     [Pief.  sub-,  and  Eng.  prior  (q.v. J.J 

Eccles. :  One  under  and  in  phice  of  a  prior; 
the  vicegerent  of  a  prior ;  a  claustral  officer 
who  assists  a  prior. 

"  The  <oi»»//rior  of  hor  hous  the  moneUes  chose  echon." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  491, 

siib-pu'-bic,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  pubio 
(q.v.).]  Situated  or  being  under  the  pubes  or 
pubis  :  as,  the  subpubic  arch. 

sub-pur'-ghas-er,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
purchaser  (q.\'.).]  A  purchaser  who  buya 
from  a  purchaser. 

siib-quad'-rate,  o.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
quadrate  (q.v.).]     Nearly  quadrate  or  square. 

*  siib-quad'-ru-ple,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eiig.  quadruple' (q.v.).]  Containing  one  part 
of  four. 

"Two  of  them  aliato  half  of  th.at  which  remain^ 
and  cause  a  subquadruple  proportion." — Wilkint! 
JUath.  Magick. 

siib-quin'-que-f  id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng, 
quinqiufid  (q.v.).]     Almost  quinquefid. 

siib-quin'-tu-ple,  a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

quintuple  (q.v.),]  Containing  one  part  of  five, 

"  If  unto  the  lower  pulley  there  were  added  another, 

then  the  pnwer  would  be  imto  the  weight  in  a  su^ 

quintuple  proportion."— Wiikint :  Math.  Magick. 

*  SUb-ra'-me-al,  a.  [Lat.  sub  =  under,  and 
ramus  =  a  bough.]  Growing  on  a  branch  be- 
neath a  leaf. 

siib-ra'-mose,  siib-ra'-mous,  a.     [Pret 

sub;  and  Eng.  ramose,  ramous  (q.v.).] 
Lot. :  Slightly  ramose  ;  having  few  branches. 

Sub-rep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subreptio,  from  sub- 
reptus,  pa.  par.  of  siibripio^  to  snatch  away 
secretly  :  sub  —  under,  and  rnjiio  =  to  snatch.) 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  obtaining  a 
favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  rejiresentation ; 
that  is,  by  suppression  or  fraudulent  conceal- 
ment of  facts. 

"  Lest  there  should  be  any  subreption  in  this  sacred 
busuiess," — Bp.  Ball :  Remains,  p.  344. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  obtaining  gifts  of  escheat, 
&c.,  by  concealing  the  truth.     [OBiiEPXiON.] 

*  siib-rep-ti'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  svrreptitius.] 
[SL-nREPTioN,l  Falsely  crept  in;  fraudulently 
obtiiiued  ;  surreptitious. 

*  siib-rep-tl-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  subrep- 
tiduus;  -ly.]    Surreptitiously  ;  by  stealth. 

*  sub-rep'-tive,  a.  [Sl'breption.]  Subrep- 
titlous,  surreptitious. 

SUb-rig'-id,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  rigid 
(q.^^).]  Somewhat  or  moderately  rigid  or 
stiff. 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   xre,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore,  woU;  worU,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try. 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  8Ub-rig'-U-OUS»  a.  [Lat.  subriyuus,  from 
sub-  =  under,  and  rtgmis  —  waten-d,  fioiii 
rigo  =  to  water.]  [Irrigate.]  Watered  or 
wet  beneath :  well-watered. 

•  8Ub  -ro-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  stibrogatus,  pa.  par. 
of  subrogo  =  to  cause  to  be  chosen  in  jdace  of 
another,  to  substitute:  sh6  =  under,  and 
ro'jn  =.  to  ask.)  [Surrooatk.]  To  put  in  the 
place  of  another  ;  to  substitute. 

■■  Th»  Cliristiati  day  is  to  be  lubrot/aUd  Into  tlie 
place  uf  the  Jews  d^j.— Jeremy  Tai/lor :  Uoljf  Dying, 
ch.  iv..  f  8. 

siib-ro-ga'-tlon,  s.    [Subrogate.] 

Civil  Law:  The  substitution  of  one  person 
in  the  place  of  another,  and  giving  liiin  the 
rights  of  the  person  whose  place  he  tiikes  ; 
but,  in  its  general  sense,  the  term  implies  a 
succession  of  any  kind,  whether  of  a  person 
to  a  person,  or  of  a  person  to  a  thing. 

Siib-rd-tiiiid',  o.  [Pief.  mh-,  and  Eng. 
Toiund  (q.v.).]  Somewhat  rotund ;  almost 
rotund  or  round. 

BUb-sa-lino',  a.  ["Pref.  suh-,  and  Eng.  saline 
(q.v.)']  Somewhat  saline ;  moderately  saline 
or  salt. 

"  8ub-san-na'-tIon,  s.      [Lat.   s^ibsanimUtat 

pa.  pai".  uf  mibsaii  no  =^  to  deride,  to  mock: 
5U&  =  under,  and  sauna  =&  grimace.]  De- 
rision, scorn,  mockery. 

"  Idolatry  Is  as  absolute  a  tubtannatian  and  vilinca- 
tlon  ol  God  as  mtiUoe  cuuld  \n\tn%.'~Jlor€  :  Myttery 
of  Iniquity,  bk.  1.,  cb.  v.,  $  11. 

•  Bub-sat'-u-rat-ed,  a.      [Pref.   sit6-,    and 

Eng.  S(i(iiraie(i(q.v.).]     Imperfectly  saturated. 

•  Bub-sS>t-U-ra'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  sub-,  and 
Eii^'.  .Nfitumfiou  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  slate 
of  being  subsatui-a ted  or  imperfectly  saturated. 

SUb-scap'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  siih-,  and  Eng. 
scapular  (q'.v.y.J  Beneath  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade. 

Bubscapular-artery,  s. 

Amttomy: 

1.  The  largest  branch  given  off  by  tlie 
axillary  artery.  It  arises  close  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  proceeding 
along  it  downwards  and  backwards  towards 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 

2.  A  small  branch  of  the  supracapsular 
artery,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior 
scapular  and  subscapular  arteries. 

subscapular-muscle,  s. 

Aiuit. :  A  muscle  arising  partly  by  muscular 
and  partly  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the 
venter  of  the  scapula.  Its  fibres  unite  into  a 
broad  tendon  jieiforating  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  shoulder-joint. 

8ub-scS,p'-u-lar-3^,  a.    [Subscapltlar.] 

*8Ub-scrxb'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  subscrib(e); 
-able.]     Capable  of  being  subscribed. 

BUb-SCribe',  v.t.   &  i.     [Lat.    subscribe,   from 
suh  —  under,    and    scribo  =■  to    write  ;    Sp. 
tubscrlblr;  Port.  &u&screyer,] 
A-  TraTisitive: 

1.  To  write  underneath. 

"  Which  qucBti'iiia  not  a  few  famous  doctours  of 
dluiuitee  liad  approued.  aa  good  and  cleaue.  and  tub- 
Mcribed  their  uaiufl9  vndre  them."  —  5ir  T.  More; 
Worket,  p.  3. 

2.  Hence,  to  sign  with  one's  own  hand,  in 
token  of  assent,  consent,  or  approval ;  to 
give  consent  to,  as  to  something  written,  or 
to  bind  one's  self  to  by  writing  one's  name 
underneath. 

"  FoUieil  the  writ  up  In  fonn  of  the  other  : 
Subscribed  it  "  ShakcMp.  •    Hitmlet,  T.  %, 

3.  To  attest  by  writing  one's  name  beneath. 

4.  To  publish  by  subscription. 

"  Mr.  D.  Nutt  is  subicribing  an  elaborate  work  hi 
modern  Qreek."— vl/Ae;j«mn,  July  25.  Mib,  p.  114. 

%  Used  specifically  by  publishers,  kc. : 

(1)  To  offer  (as,  a  new  book)  to  the  trade. 

(2)  To  take  copies  of. 

"The  largest  nuuiber  ever  lubscrihed  for  a  six- 
■billtng  i\o\c\." —Athenceum,  June  25,  IBS:,  p.  S33. 

*  5.  To  write  down  ;  to  charai'terize. 

"  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward." 
Shakeip. :  Much  Ado  AboiU  Nothinp,  t.  2. 

6.  To  promise  to  give  by  writing  one's  name 
down  ;  and  tience,  to  give,  to  contribute  :  as, 
He  subscribed  five  pounds. 

"  7.  To  lay  down  ;  to  submit. 

"  ThB  liiug  gone  to-night  1  tubtrrihed  hia  power  I " 
Shaketf}. :  Lear,  i.  2. 


B.  liUransltive : 

*  I.  To  write  one's  name  underneath  a 
document;  to  attest.  {Sliukesp. :  Aatony  tt 
VUoixttra,  iv.  5.) 

2.  To  give  assent  or  consent;  to  consent,  to 
agree. 

"  We  will  all  suhsrribe  to  thy  advice, 

Shaketp.  :  TUui  Aiidronicut,  It.  1 

3.  To  promise,  witli  others,  a  certain  sum 
for  the  promotion  of  some  object  or  under- 
taking, by  setting  one's  name  to  a  paper; 
hence,  to  contribute  with  others  towards  any 
object.     {Pope:  Epistle  to  A rbutknot) 

4.  To  enter  one's  name  for  a  newspaper, 
book,  periodical,  or  tlie  like. 

"The  delicious  divine  for  wlmae  ierraone  the  whole 
fa.ili  I.  iimhle  w.jrid  waa  tubicribing."— Thackeray : 
£>ijU.*h  Uumotirists,  lect   vi. 

*  5.  To  yield,  to  submit. 

"  Death  to  me  lubtcribee."      Shakeip.:  Sonnet  IW. 

Blib-SCrib'-er,  5.     [Eng.  subscrib{e);  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  subscribes  ;  one  who  attaches 
his  signature  to  a  document,  as  a  token  of 
assent,  consent,  or  promise  ;  one  who  admits 
or  binds  himself  to  a  promise  or  obligation  by 
signing  his  name. 

2.  One  who  contributes  to  an  undertaking 
by  paying  or  promising  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
or  part. 

"  The  iubscriber$  were  erected  Into  k  New  Eaat 
India  CQUiyiiLny."— Smith  :  tVeaith  of  Sationt,  bk.  v., 
ch.  L 

3.  One  who  enters  his  name  for  a  newspaper, 
book,  periodical,  or  the  like. 

"  Some  o(  ray  tubscribers  grew  bo  clamorous,  that  I 
could  no  longer  defer  the  publicatiou."— //r^Bn.' 
Virgil;  .£'neid.    (Dedic.) 

siib'-scriptt  a.  &  5.     [Lat.  subscriptus,  pa.  par. 
of  siibscribo  =  to  write  underneath.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Written  underneath  ;  under- 
written :  as,  the  iota  subscript  in  Greek ; 
thus,  w  =  €01  (pi). 

*  B.  As  stibst, :  Something  written  under- 
neath or  under-written. 

■■  Be  they  pustsL-npts  at  mibtcripts.  your  translators 
nelthur  nimle  them,  uor  recoiiiiiiended  them." — 
lientley  :  I'hileteutherut  Liptieiisis,  S  37. 

siib  -  scrip' -  tion,   s.     [O.  Fr.  soubscriptiony 
frnin  Lat.  subscriptioRem,  acc.'us.  oi  subscript io, 
from  subscriptus.]    [Subscript.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  subscribing  :  as, 

(1)  The  act  of  writing  under  or  signing ; 
the  act  of  formally  bindiug  one's  self  to,  or 
acknowledging  a  promise  or  obligation,  by 
signing  one's  name. 

"  .'inbMcriplion  to  articles  of  religion  .  .  .  may 
pro|>erly  enough  he  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
eutiject  of  uaths."— /"afey;  Moral  Philoa.,  bk.  iii. 

(2)  The  act  of  subscribing  or  contributing 
with  others  towards  the  promotion  of  some 
object. 

2.  That  which  is  subscribed  :  as, 

*  (1)  Anything  under-written. 

"  a  tiibsrripdon  which  has  been  thu9  rendered."— 
Qeutlemun't  Muguzine,  July,  ISH,  p.  61. 

*  (2)  The  signature  attached  to  a  paper  or 
document. 

(3)  Consent,  agreement,  or  attestation  given 
by  signature. 

"  Any  church  requiring  ,tw6.<cri;rfioH  in  her  own  ex- 
planatioue,"— li'a(er/o»t/.-    Works,  ii.  292. 

(4)  A  sum  subscribed  ;  the  aggregate  amount 
of  sums  subscribed. 

*  3.  Submission,  obedience. 

"  I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  called  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription." 

Shakfsp.  :  Lear,  iii.  2. 

II.  Ecdes.  (&  Church  Hist. :  The  acceptance 
of  articles  or  other  tests  tending  to  promrtte 
uniformity.  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
required  before  ordination  in  the  Anglican 
communion.  A  similar  subscription  was  for- 
merly ret^uired  from  every  Master  of  Arts  in 
the  Universities,  and  is  still  obligatory  on  the 
governors  or  heads  of  the  colleges  of  West- 
minster, Winchester,  and  Eton,  within  one 
month  after  election  or  collation,  and  admis- 
sion into  such  government  or  headship. 

•  sub-scrip' -tive,  a.  [Eng.  s%ibscript(ion)  ; 
-ive.]  Peitifining  or  belonging  to  the  sub- 
scription t>r  signature. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  tubscrtptioe 
part."— A' i  eft  a  rd^on  ."  Clarissa,  viii.  78. 

BUb'-sec-tion,  s.  [Pref.  siib-,  and  Eng. 
section  (q.v.).]  A  part  or  subdivision  of  a 
section  ;  a  section  of  a  section. 


*  8&b'-SC-cute,  v.t.  [Lat.  siibstcutus,  i»a.  pi.r. 
of  subsf<iui>r  :  sub  =  under,  and  se^Hor  =  to 
follow.]  To  foUow  80  as  to  overtake  ;  to  fol- 
low closely,  to  pursue. 

"  Yf  by  uiy  t>oMlbilitls  he  coulde  bo  tu6i«cu(«cl  ftsd 
ouertakeu.'— Ao^f .  Vhronlcle;  Ktchard  III.  (lUi.  3). 

•  siib-s6c'-u-tXve,  a.  [From  Lat.  suhsicutut^ 
on.in.ilo^y  ("if  consec\Ulve{(\.v.)  ;  Fr.  5»'ASTi-i(t\Ai 
Following  in  a  train  or  procession.  {Cotgravt.j 

Bub-sel'-li-iiin  (pi.  sub-sel'-li-a).  s.  [I^at. 
=  a  bfiK'h  :  sub  —  under,  and  sella  =  a  seat.] 
Eccles.  :  A  footstool  or  any  rest  for  the  feet. 
From  the  earliest  time  persons  of  rank  or 
authority  are  represented,  when  seated,  aa 
resting  their  feet  upon  a  subselliuni.  In 
Christian  monuments  this  mark  of  honour  ia 
assigned  to  God  the  Father,  when  receiving 
the  sacrilice  of  Abel;  to  Christ  when  seated 
and  teaching  his  disciples  ;  and  to  the  Virgin 
whiMi  the  Magi  are  presenting  their  otteringa. 
Episcopal  chairs  always  had  the  subselliiun, 
and  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  laity  generally 
avoided  the  use  of  it  as  a  matter  of  humility, 
and  leserved  the  honour  for  bishops.  {Smith: 
Christ.  Antiq.) 

sub'Sem'-i~tdne,  «.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng, 
semitone  (q.v.). J 

Music:  The  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic 
scale.  Thus  B  is  the  semitone  in  the  scale  of 
c,  fI  in  that  of  o,  e  in  that  of  f,  »tc.  Called 
also  SubtLtnic,  and  Leading  or  Sensible  Note. 

•  sub-sen'-si-ble,  a.  [Praf.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
sensible  (q.v.).]  Deeper  than  the  range  of  the 
senses  ;  too  profound  to  be  reached  orgrasped 
by  the  senses 

*  siib-sep'-tu-pl©,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
septuple  (q.v.'). J  Containing  one  of  seven 
parts. 

■'  If  unto  this  lower  pulley  there  w«re  added  another, 
then  the  power  would  l>a  unto  the  weight  in  a  s*ulv 
quintuple  proportion;  U  a  third,  a  subieptuple."'- 
Wilkim ;  Math.  Magick. 

8ub'-se-quen9e,  *  sub'-se-quen-9y,  & 

[Eng.  substqucn{t) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subsequent 
or  of  following  after  something. 

"  By  this  faculty  we  cftu  take  notice  of  the  order  (A 
precedeiice  and  sul>s<^qiieiicc  in  wliich  they  are  paaL"— 
Grew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*  2.  The  act  of  following. 

"Why  should  we  question  the  heliotrope's  tub- 
ieqiiinicy  tu  tha  course  of  the  BUut"—Qree/ihiU :  Art  of 
Jinibalmin'j,  p.  336. 

sub'-se-qnent,  a.  [Lat.  suhsequens,  pr.  par. 
oi  subset[u<ir  ~  to  follow  closely  after:  stfti  = 
under,  and  sequor  =  to  follow  ;  Fr.  subsequent ; 
Sp.  siibsecuente  ;  Port,  subsequente;  Ital.  sua- 
sequente.] 

1.  Following  in  time;  coming  or  being  after 
something  else  at  any  indehnite  time:  as, 
subsequent  ages  or  periods,  subsequent  evt-nts. 

2.  Following  in  order  of  place  or  succession ; 
succeeding. 

"From  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  yeTses.'—Cu^ 
worth:  Intel!.  Syit«m,  p.  475. 

subsequent-condition,  condition- 
subsequent,  s. 

Law:  The  term  applied  when  a  man  grant* 
to  another  his  estate,  4ic..  in  fee,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  grantee  shall  pay  him  a  certain 
sum  upon  a  jiarticnlar  day.  The  condition 
does  not  therefore  require  to  be  fulfilled  till  a 
time  Ruliscquent  to  that  at  which  the  grantee 
enters  on  possession. 

sub'-se-quent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iii&segitent; 
-ly.]  In  a  sui»sequ«nt  manner,  time,  or  place; 
at  a  later  time  or  period  :  afterwards. 

"  They  are  forced  to  comply  lubse^3uentiy."— South: 
Sernwni.  vol.  i.,  aer,  li. 

Siib-ser'-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng  sernu$ 
(q.v.).]  Situated  under  a  semus  monihrane; 
of  or  pertaining  to  parts  so  situated.  (i>ttn- 
glison.) 

sub-serve',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  sjibservio=to  serve 
UTnler  a  person  :  sub  =  under,  and  servio  =  to 
serre.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  serve  in  subordination  or 
instrnnientally ;  to  be  subservient  or  instru- 
mental. 

"All  thoie  parts  which  tuhterve  our  MnBatlono."— 
Walsh. 

B,  Intrant. :  To  be  subservient  or  subor- 
dinate ;  to  serve  in  an  inferior  capacity. 

"  Nt't  innde  to  rule. 
But  to  tubseme."        Milton  :  Samion  AgonistfK,  S6. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln.  ben^li;  go,  gem;  tbin,  tbis;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  c^ist,    ph  =-  C 
-«lan,  -tian  =  slian.   -tion,  -sion  =  sbun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zbua.    -cions,  -tious,  -sions  —  sbus.   -ble,  -dlo,  &c.  =  b?l#  d$L 
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subservience — substance 


Bnb-ser'-vi-en9e,  sul>-ser'-vi-eii-93?,  ». 

(Eng.  subservien{t) ;  -«,  -cj]  The  quality  nr 
state  of  being  subservient ;  instrumental  Ill- 
ness, use,  or  operation ;  aid  or  support  in  au 
inferior  capacity. 

"Tlie  princes  of  the  Honse  of  Stuart  needed  bl» 
help,  mid  »ere  liUiuit  «o  purcbane  that  help  >'!""■ 
biaudta  luOKrvi^cur-lliicaulaB :  BM.  Eng..  eh.  il. 

BUb-ser'-vl-ent,   a.     [Lat.  sxihserviens,  pr. 
par.  ot  mhstr'no  =  to  subserve  (q.v.).] 

1.  Useful  as  an  instrument  to  effect  or  pro- 
mote a  purpose  or  end. 

■'  Made  lubHrvitnt  to  the  grand  design  ' 

Ccio/ier :  ConoeriatioJU  897. 

2.  Acting  as  a  subordinate  instrument  ; 
fitted  or  disposed  to  serve  in  an  inferior  capa- 
city ;  subordiuate. 

•■  Wherefore  the  many  god.  of  the  tatelligent  pagans 
»ere  derived  from  one  God,  and  lint  (as  Plutarch 
eoniewheie  calls  theuil  tlie  judiieramt  pooers  or 
ministers  of  the  one  supreme  unmade  Deity.  — Cu<I- 
varth :  Intell.  System,  p.  &4a. 

efib-ser'-vi-ent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  subservUnt ; 

-ly.]    In  a  subservient  manner. 
Bfib-ses'-sne,   a.     [Pref.    siA-,  and  Eng. 

sessile  Cq,v.).] 
iJol. :  Nearly  sessile  ;  all  but  destitute  of  a 

stalk. 
*  Bub-sex'-tu-ple,  a.     [Pref.  siA-,  and  Eng. 

sextuple  (q.v.).]    Containing  one  part  lu  six. 

•'  One  of  these  under  pulleys  aliates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath,  and  causes  the  power  to  be 
In  «  Biibduple  proiiottion  unto  it.  two  of  them  a  «ub- 
qu.idrui Je  proportion,  three  »  $ubsexlupte.  —  WUkim . 
Jlalhe'n'ttical  ilagick. 

sub-side',  v.i.  [Lat.  sfahsido,  from  sti6  = 
uudi-r,  and  sido  =  to  settle,  allied  to  sedeo  = 
to  sit.] 

1.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  settle, 
as  lees. 

••  A  large  tract  of  country,  of  which  it  waa  part  m6- 
ttdal  by  tome  couvulsiou  ot  nature,  and  waj  swallowed 
ux>  in  llie  ocean."— C'ooA ;  Firtt  1  oyage.  bk.  iU..  ch.  itv. 
*2.  To  tend  downwards  ;  to  sink. 

"With  terror  trembled  beav'n'ssuftsidinjhill." 
Dryden     Bomer :  Iliad  i.  TIL 

3  To  settle  down ;  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
ealm  or  quiet ;  to  ba  calmed  or  quieted ;  to 
become  tranquil. 

•■  When  the  storm  of  laughter  had  mCsiiiei,  several 
members  sto..d  up  tii  viiidieate  the  accused  states- 
man."— I/ucau/ay.-  Bia.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 


■fib-sid  -ense,  •  sub-sid'-eii-9y,  s.    (Xat. 
tubsidenda.  from  siitsideiis,  pr.  par.  of  subsldo 
=  to  subside  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Langimge : 

1  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  subsiding, 
sinking,  or  falling  to  the  bottom,  as  the  lees 
of  liquors. 

■■The  mhtiilency  of  this  dreggish  part  of  the  world, 
the  earth."— J/ore  .*  Aiuidvte  Against  Athtism.    lApp.l 

2  The  act  of  sinking  or  settling  down  ;  a 
sinking  or  settling  into  the  ground. 

■•  1  meaaured    the  subtidence  beneath  its  former 
elevation.""— fioj/fe  -■   Works,  ill.  215. 

3.  The  act  of  calming  down ;  the  state  of 
becoming  calm  or  quiet. 

•■By  the  subdual  or  subsidence  of  the  more  violent 
pasaiuns.""- W'ar6wr(0M  .-  Serviom.  vol.  X..  ser.  82. 

II  Geol. :  The  sinking  of  the  land,  or  of  a 
sea  "lake,  or  river-bed,  tlie  result  in  very  many 
cases  of  earthquake  action.  In  the  Lisbon 
earthquake  of  Nov.  1,  1756,  a  new  quay  dis- 
appeared, with  all  the  people  who  had  taken 
refuse  upon  it,  the  depth  of  water  where  it 
sunk  lieing  a  hundred  feet.  On  June  Iti,  1819, 
a  violent  earthquake  occurred  at  Cutch,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Indus,  and,  among  other 
effects  of  the  convulsion,  the  estuary  at  the 
fort  of  Luckput,  previously  a  foot  deep  at 
low  water,  was  increased  to  eighteen  feet,  the 
adjacent  village  of  Sindree  being  submerged 
to  the  housetops.  Other  earthquakes  have 
produced  similar  effects.  Subsidence  is  in  pro- 
gress at  present  over  wide  areas  in  the  Pacilic. 
[Atoll.]  It  may  take  idace  in  elevated  inland 
regions  and  the  inhabitints  not  be  aware  that 
a  change  of  level  h.ns  occurred.  Lyell  (Pnn. 
Oeol.,  ch.  xi.,  xxxiii.)  suggested  that  subsi- 
dence might  arise  from  the  melting  of  porous 
rocks,  which,  when  fluid  and  sub.iected  to 
creat  pressure,  occupied  less  room  than  before ; 
or  which,  by  passing  from  a  pasty  to  a  crys- 
talline condition,  might  suffer  contraction  ; 
or  from  the  subtraction  Of  lava  driven  to 
some  volcanic  orifice  and  there  forced  out- 
wards; or  from  the  shrinking  of  solid  and 
stony  masses  during  refrigeration.  Prof. 
Beeley  considers  that  depression  is  Insepar- 
able from  elevation  just  as  every  synclinal 


fold  is  a  portion  of  an  anticlinal.  Hence, 
beyond  the  geographical  limit  of  uplieaval,  a 
coast  is  found  to  be  subsiding,  and  the  regions 
where  this  condition  is  seen  are  necessarily 
adjacent  to  those  which  are  being  raised. 

SUb-sJd'-i-ar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  stthsidiary; 
-ly.]    In  a  subsidiary  manner  or  degree. 

sub-sid'-i-ar-y,  a.  &  s.  [Lat-  ^tisidiarius 
=  liHlon^ing  to  a  reserve  ;  subsidinm  =  a  re- 
serve, aid  ;  Ft.  subsidiaire.]    [Subsidy.] 

A.  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Rendering  or  lending  some  aid  or  assist- 
ance ;  assistant ;  aiding ;  auxiliary. 

'"Itlasinking  fund]  is  a  «ii6«idiary  fund,  always  at 
hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  douhtlut 
fund."— .Smi«."   Wealth  o/Xationt,  bk.  v..  ch.  lU. 

2.  Furnishing  additional  supplies  :  as,  a 
subsidiary  stream. 

3  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  subsidy ; 
founded  on  or  connected  with  a  subsidy  or 
subsidies. 

B.  As  sulst. :  One  who  or  that  which  con- 
tributes aid  or  additional  supplies  ;  an  auxili- 
ary, an  assistant. 

•■Which  deceitful  considerations  drew  on  PoIreIub 
at  last  to  take  in  oue  alter  another,  five  subsidi- 
'dries  more.""— .flummOHii :  War\s.  vol.  iv,.  ser.  2. 

subsidiary-organs,  s.  p(. 

Bot.  :  Appendages  to  tlie  organs  normally 
present.  They  are  teudrils  or  cirrhi,  spines, 
prickles,  hairs,  4c. 

subsidiary-quantity,  or  symbol,  o. 

Math.  :  A  quantity  or  symbol  which  is  not 
essentially  a  part  of  a  problem,  but  is  intro- 
duced to  help  in  the  solution.  The  term  is 
applied  particularly  to  angles  in  trigonometri- 
cal investigations. 

subsidiary-troops,  s.  pi-  Troops  of 
one  nation  hired  by  another  for  miliUry  ser- 
vice. 
SUb'-si-dize,  v.t.  [Eng.  mbsid(.y) ;  -tc]  To 
furnish  with  a  subsidy  ;  to  purchase  the 
assistance  of  by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy ; 
to  assist  an  individual  or  an  undertaking 
with  money,  as  when  a  state  subsidizes  a 
theatre. 

sub'-si-dy,  •  sub-sl-die,  s.   (Lat.  snbs-idium 
=  a  body  of  troops  in  reserve,  aid,  assistance, 
from  sub  =  under,  behind,  and  sedeo  =  to  sit ; 
Fr.  subside.] 
1.  Pecuniary  aid  ;  aid  given  in  money. 

••  •  I  cannot,  he  wrote,  'offer  a  suggestion  without 
being  met  by  a  demand  for  a  subsidy:  —ilacaulay : 
BiSt.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

2  SpedJ. :  An  aid  or  tax  formerly  granted  by 
Paiiiaineiit  to  the  Crown  to  meet  urgent  or 
pressing  necessities,  and  levied  on  every  sub- 
ject of  ability,  according  to  the  value  of  his 
lands  or  goods. 

■■  Subsidies  were  such  as  were  imposed  by  parliament 
upon  any  of  the  staple  commodities  before  mentioned, 
oicr  and  above  the  custuma  antiqua  et  magna.  — 
Blacksfone :  Comment.,  bk.  L.  ch.  8. 

3  A  sum  paid,  often  under  a  treaty,  by  one 
government  to  another,  sometimes  to  secure 
its  neutrality,  but  more  frequently  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  carrying  on  a  war. 

1|  Eng.  Hist. :  Subsidies  were  the  successors  of 
scutages,  hydage,  and  talliage.  By  14  Edw. 
Ill  c  20,  passed  in  la40,  a  subsidy  was 
granted  the  king  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
French  war.  The  first  subsidies  amounted  to 
4s  a  pound  for  lands,  2s.  6d.  tor  goods,  and 
twice  as  much  for  aliens.  The  clergy  hrst 
taxed  themselves  in  Convocation,  the  Parlia- 
ment afterwards  confirming  the  vote ;  the 
rate  was  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  value  ot 
their  livings.  The  last  ecclesiastical  subsidies 
given  were  confirmed  by  15  Charles  II.,  c.  10, 
after  which  taxation  was  levied  indiscrimin- 
ately upon  clergy  and  laity.  The  last  lay  sub- 
sidy was  in  1670.  Britain  granted  subsidies  to 
various  continental  powers  to  oppose  France 
during  the  wars  of  the  first  Revolution 


BUb-sist',  v.i.  &  (.  [Fr.  subsister,  from  Lat 
subsisto  =  tn  stand  still,  to  stay,  to  abide: 
si(6  =  under,  and  sisto  =  to  make  to  stand,  to 
stand,  from  sto  =  to  stand ;  Sp.  &  Port,  sub- 
sister;  Ital.  sussisiere.] 
A.  Intrausitive ; 

1.  To  exist ;  to  have  continued  existence ; 
to  be. 

"  So  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  s«6si#(. 

Shdkesp.  :  Sonnet  iSi. 

2.  To  continue ;    to  abide  ;    to  retain    the 
present  staje  or  condition  ;  to  remain. 

'"Still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.'" 

Shakesp. :  Coriotanut,  ▼.  b. 

3.  To  have  means  of  living ;  to  be  main- 
tained or  supported  ;  to  live. 

"  How  find  the  myriads  ..  . 
Due  sustenance,  or  where  gnosis^  they  now  I 

Cowper  :  Task.  v.  79. 

•  4.  To  inhere  ;  to  have  existence  by  means 
of  something  else. 

"'  For  the  one  God  being  the  supreme  magistrate,  it 
[theocracy]  subsisted  iu  the  woraliiii  of  tliat  tiod  alone. 
—  Warhurtoti :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v..  S  2. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  feed,  to  maintain,  to  sup- 
port. 

siib-sist'-ence,  •  sul>-sist'-en-93^,  s.  [Fr. 
subsistence]  from  Lat.  subsislenlia,  from  sub- 
sistens,  pr.  par.  of  su6sis(o  =  to  subsist  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Real  being  ;  existence. 
'"  Euery  person  hath  bis  owne  sabsittence.  which  no 

other  besides  bMtb."— Booker :  Eccles.  Politte,  bk.  V., 
§  61. 

•  2.  Continuance ;  continued  life. 

3.  That  which  furnishes  support  to  animal 
life';  means  ot  support ;  support,  livelihood. 

"  By  the  means  of  subsistence.  I  understand  not  the 
meausof  superfluous  gratiticatlons ;  but  tbat  present 
competency  which  every  individual  must  possess  in 
order  to  be  In  a  capacity  to  derive  a  8upport_from  ni9 
industry  lu  the  proper  business  of  his  calling.  —Buhop 
Borsley  :  Sermons,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  25. 

4.  The  state  of  being  subsistent  or  inherent 
in  something  else  ;  inherence. 

•  5.  Anything  that  exists  or  has  existence. 

"We  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dissoUed.  that 
la  the  chain  of  these  ditferlug  eubsistenctes  that  com- 
pound us,  as  bow  it  flrat  commenced.  —OlaneiB. 


'sub-sign'  (g  silent),  r.l.  (Lat.  s^'bs'gno: 
smb  =  under,  and  signo  =  to  sign,  to  seal.]  To 
sign  under  ;  to  write  beneath  ;  to  suliscribe. 

"••  Siibsioned  with  crosses  and  single  names,  without 
Burnames."- CnindC! ."  Remains;  surnames. 

•  sub-sig-na'-tlon,  s.  [Xat.  s^thsignatio, 
from  subsignalus,  pa.  par.  of  s^tbstgno  —  to 
siibsign  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  subscrihing  or 
writing  the  name  under  anything  for  attesta- 
tion. 

"  This  is  as  good  as  A  subsignation  of  your  hand. 
writing  that  you  wish  her  well,  and  are  enamoured 
of  her.  — Slie/fon  -■  Dim  (iut^ote,  vol.  Iv. 


SUb-sist'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  subsistens,  pr.  par.  of 
suisislo  =  to  subsist  (q.v.).] 

1.  Having  existence  or  real  being ;  existing 

"Such  as  deny  there  are  spirits  subsistent  without 
hodies.  will  with  more  difficulty  afBrra  the  separated 
existence  of  their  own."— firowne ."  }ulgar  Errourl, 
bk.  I.,  ch.  X. 

2.  Inherent. 

"No  sensible  qnalities.  as  light,  and  colour  and 
beat,  and  soniid,  c-au  be  subsistct  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves absolutely  considered,  wiUiout  a rehition  to  our 
eyes,  and  other  orgaus  of  sense."  —Sentley  .  sermon  2. 

sub'- soil,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  sml,  8. 
(q  V  )  1  The  uiidei-soil ;  the  bed  or  stratum 
of  earth  immediately  below  the  surface-soil. 

subsoil -plougb,  s.  A  form  of  plough 
having  a  share  and  standard,  but  no  mould- 
board.  It  follows  in  the  furrow  made  by  an 
ordinary  plough,  and  loosens  the  soil  to  an 
additional  depth  without  bringing  it  to  the 
surface. 

sub'-sSl,  v.t.    [Subsoil,  s.] 

Agrlc. ."  To  employ  a  subsoil-plough  on  ;  to 
cultivate  with  a  suhsoil-plongh. 

•  siib-sd-lar,  •  siib -so^lar-y.  a.     [Pret 

sub;  and  Eng.  soiiir,  salary  (q.v.).]     Situated 
or  being  under  the  sun  ;  terrestrial. 

"  Thereby  the  causes  and  effects  of  all    _^ 
Things  done  upon  this  titbsolary  ball. 

Drome  :  Paraphr.  upon  Ecctn.  L 

siib'-stage,  s.  [Pref.  mb-,  and  Eng.  stage,  s.] 
Microscopy :  A  subsidiary  apparatus  under- 
neath the  ordinary  Stage  (q.v.)  of  the  better 
class  microscopes,  capable  of  being  made  to 
approach  or  recede  by  rackand-pimon  move- 
ment, with  centring  screws  and  lit  tings  for 
carryin"  various  polarizing  and  illuminating 
apparatus.  Its  purpose  is  the  precise  adjiist- 
inent  of  the  latter  to  the  object.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  hxed  to  a  swinging  arm  for  further 
adjustment  in  azimuth,  when  it  is  called  a 
Radial  or  Swinging  Substage. 

sub'-stan9e,  *  sub-staunce,  s.  [Fr.  siA- 
staTice,  from  Lat.  siilis(<"i(in  =  essence,  mate- 
rial substance,  from  siibstans,  pr.  par.  of  mb- 
sto  =  to  stand  under,  to  exist :  tub  =  under, 
and  sto  =  to  stand.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  of  which  a  thing  consists   or  is 


nuic    iiuiu    c»c»**i.i.j"   j".^^    ",. ..      ' .^ 

ate.  i^t.  faro,  .midst,  wbat,  rail,  fatber;  we.  wet.  here,  ca^.l,  '^^'^  ""t'l 's^XJ"»  t-  I'W'tf^n  = '.^^ 
OE.  wore,  w?U.  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  »  -  e .  ey     a .  q 
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made  up ;  hody,  matter,  material  ;  kiud   or 
character  of  matter. 

"  At  thin  of  Kubxfanct  ui  tlie  air." 

StutkeMp. :  Romeo  *  Julitt,  I.  4. 

2.  That  whirh  ja  rral  ;  that  whicli  makes  a 
thing  artiuil ;  that  wliieh  cnnstitiUcs  the 
thin';  itself,  and  not  merely  a  vaiu  semblance 
or  imaginary  existence. 

"  He  takes  (aUe  sliadowe  fur  true  tubstancei." 

.sJtiikrsp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  lii.  2. 

•  3.  Anything  existing  by  itself  ;  a  being. 

•'That  little  sceiuhiKyK6«(iiH''«."     &hakf$p.:  Lear,  1. 1. 

4.  The  most  important  eleiwents  in  any 
existence ;  the  cliar;icteristic  constituents 
collectively  ;  the  essential,  m;tin,  or  material 
part ;  the  essence  ;  the  essential  import. 

"Their  [lettenl  cold  Intent,  teiioiir  and  siib=t'i'ire." 
Shnkrap.  :  2  ll«>irn  It'.,  iv.  1. 

6.  Solidity,  firmness,  substantiality. 

6.  Body,  strength. 

7.  Goods ;  material  means  and  resources ; 
riches,  wealth,  resources,  property. 

•■  Thy  tuhttatife  .  .  . 
Cnunot  Amount  unto  a  huiulred  marks.' 

.^ihakesp. :  Comedy  <^  £rror$,  L  L 

II.  TechniaiUy : 

1 1.  Bot. :  Texture.    (LitidJey.) 

2.  Philos.  :  That  which  is  and  abides  (Cole- 
ridge :  Aids  to  Ilvjiection,  p.  6)  as  distin- 
guished from  aci-'ident,  which  has  no  existence 
of  itself,  and  is  essentially  mutable.  The  de- 
rivation of  the  word  in  this  sense  is,  accord- 
ing to  Augustine  (c/«  Trinitate^  vii.  4)  from  the 
Latin  s^ihsistere,  and  so  =  that  which  subsists 
of  or  by  itself ;  Locke  prefers  to  connect  it 
with  the  Lat.  suhsto  =  to  stand  under,  to 
support,  to  upiioM,  and  says  (Human.  Under., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxiii.,  §  2) :  "  The  idea,  then,  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  substance,  being  nothing 
but  the  supposed  but  unknown  support  of 
these  qualities  [accidents}  we  find  existing, 
which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist  without 
something  to  support  them,  we  call  tliat  sup- 
port substantia,  which,  according  to  the  true 
import  of  the  word  is  in  plain  English  [some- 
thing] standing  under  and  upholding." 

The  first  idea  of  substance  is  probably 
derived  from  the  consciousness  of  self — the 
conviction  gained  by  experience  that,  while 
sensations,  thoughts,  and  purposes  are  con- 
tinuously changing,  the  Ego  constantly  re- 
mains the  same.  Observation  teaches  us 
that  bodies  external  to  us  remain  the  sam^e  as 
to  quantity  or  extension,  though  their  colour 
and  figure,  their  state  of  motion  or  of  rest 
may  be  changed.  But  as  every  power  and 
property  of  a  thing,  every  mode  in  which  it 
affects  a  sentient  being,  is  an  accident,  and  all 
these  accidents  may  be  either  actually  or 
mentally  abstracted,  the  question  arises, 
What  is  left  after  all  the  accidents  are  thus 
abstracted?— What  is  the  substance?  To 
meet  the  dilficulty,  it  was  assumed  that  every- 
thing possesses,  besides  its  accidents,  an  un- 
known substratum  on  which  these  accidents 
rest,  or  in  which  tliey  inhere.  Locke,  without 
departing  from  the  knowable,  placed  the 
substance  of  an  object  in  some  essential  or 
fundamental  quality,  the  presence  of  which 
maintained,  while  its  removal  destroyed,  the 
identity  of  the  object  [Essence,  s.,  II.  1.]  ; 
and  Fichte  made  it  consist  in  a  synthesis  of 
attributes ;  holding  that  these,  synthetically 
united,  giive  substance,  whilst  substance 
analysed  gave  attributes. 

*•  When  we  s]>enk  of  aubatance,  we  mean  only  what 
persis'3  or  abides  in  titiie,  and  we  coutrnst  the  ]>eniia 
neiit  with  the  changes  of  its  v^'ases.  But  the  tub- 
tt'iiice  is  not  a  airiinrate  thing  over  and  al'ove  its 
mod^s  or  uianifeatatioua.  It  is  simply  that  change 
or  alteration  cannot  he  underst'od  except  in  reference 
to  something  permanent.  It  ia  ea^y.  then,  to  say. 
tLnt  tubtrunca  is  a  fiction  of  thought.  Kant'a  reiily 
to  that  charge  is.  that  to  trsat  successive  sensations 
as  baling  one  tonrce  common  to  them  (what  ne  must 
constantly  do  in  our  exiierience),  implies,  a^  a  ground 
of  its  possibility,  an  identity  or  jeraisteiicy  in  the 
consciousness  viliich  serves  aa  the  common  vehicle  of 
the  suciesaive  feelings.  ITnlesa  thought  mipniied  this 
ptrsiateut,  permanent  backcrDund,  it  would  ))e  impos- 
Bihie  for  us  to  reallae  the  relatioua  in  time  known  as 
•secession  and  simultaneity."—  tVallace:  Kant.  p.  175 

3.  Theol. :  Essence,  nature,  being.  Used 
specially  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead, 
who  are  said  to  be  the  same  in  substance,  i.e., 
to  possess  one  common  essence. 

%  Principle  of  substance  : 

Philos. :. The  law  of  the  human  mind  by 
which  every  quality  or  mode  of  being  is  re- 
ferred to  a  substance 

*  BUb'-Stan9e»  v.t.  [Substance,  s.]  To  fur- 
nish or  endow  with  substance  or  property ;  to 
enrich. 

"  Subxtanced  with  snch  a  precious  deal  of  well-got 
treasure."  Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Odytiey  iv. 


*  sub'-stanfe-less,  a.  [Eng.  iuhstance : 
-less]  Having  no  substance;  uuaubstautial, 
empty. 

"  Thus  tttbitancelfu  thy  stAte." 

Coleridge:  lluman  Lift. 

* siib'-Stant,  a.    [Lat.  aubstans.]    Substantial 

sixb-stdn'-tl-a  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.]  Ulti- 
mate sulistaut-e  upon  which  the  properties  of 
matter  rest.     [Substance,  s.,  IL  2. J 

siib-stan'-ti^l  (ti  as  sh),  "  sub-stan-cl- 

all,  a.  &  s.  '  [Fr.  substinitiel,  frum  Lat.  sub- 
siantlalis,  fi'om  substantia  =  substance  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Real  ;  actually  existing. 

"To  give  thee  being  1  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 
Subttiintlal  life."  MUton:  P.  L.,  iv.  4B5. 

2.  Real,  true ;  not  seeming  or  imaginary  ; 
not  illusive. 

••  A  dream 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  tubttantiaj." 

ahuketp. :  liomeo  <t  Juliet,  U,  9. 
3-  Corporeal,  material. 

"  Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things." 

Shakesp.  :  Menture  for  Mecuure,  111.  2. 

4.  Having  firm  or  gnod  substance  ;  strong, 
solid,  stout :  as,  subslantUU  cloth,  a  substan- 
tial meal. 

5.  Firm,  strong, 

6.  Possessed  of  considerable  substance, 
wealth,  or  property;  fiurly  wealthy;  respon- 
sible. 

"  He  had  .  .  .  merely  Inquired  whether  they  were 
ttibitaiitiat  citizens."— J/uoauiOi/ .'  Hist.  Eng.,  cL.  xv. 

7.  Vital,  important. 

"  Chrlstes  church  can  never  erre  in  any  tubstancialt 
point" —A'ir  T.  More  :    Wnrkes.  p.  ICJ. 

8.  Of  considerable  amount:  as,  substantial 
damages. 

B.  As  subst.  iPl):  Essential  parts.     [Sub- 

STANTIALIA.l 

•'Although  a  custom  introduceil  against  the  xub' 
gtantials  of  an  atipeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  It  8h('iild 
not  be  appealed  to  a  superior  but  to  an  Inferior  Ju'ige. 
yet  a  custom  may  be  Introduced  iigaiuat  theaccideutils 
of  an  appeal."— ^j/(iif<t  .*  Parergon, 

aub-stan-ti-a'-li-a  (tl  as  sM),  s.  pi    [Lat. 
neut.  pi.  of  suhstcuitialis  =  substantial  (q.v.).] 
Scots  Law  :  Those  parts  of  a  deed  which  are 
essential  to  its  validity  as  a  formal  instru- 
ment. 

siib-stan'-tial  ifiu  (ti  as  sb),  s.  The 
dttctrine  that,  behind  the  plienomena  uf  d-n- 
Bciousueps  and  of  uatuie,  there  are  real  BUb- 
btauce8,  whether  mental  or  corporeal. 

eub-sta,n-tl-lil'-i-ty  (ti  as  shI),  5.  [Eng. 
substantial ;  -ily.] 

X.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  substantial, 
or  of  having  real  existence  ;  reality. 

"The  moral  :ittributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  sub- 
stan'inlity  of  tli8  soul."— (KariwrtoH ,'  £oUttgi,roke't 
Philoiophu,  let  3. 

2.  Corpfii-eity,  materiality. 

"The  soul  ia  a  stranger  to  such  gross  iubitantiaUty, 
and  owns  uotbiug  of  Vawe."—(HauviU  :  Scepsit,  ch.  Iv 

3.  Firmness,  strength,  solidity. 

sub- Stan- tial-ize  (tl  as  sh\  v.t.  [Eng. 
substantial ;  -ize.]    Tu  render  substantial. 

sub-Stan -tial-ly  (ti  as  sh).  *  sub-stan- 

cial-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  substantial ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  substantial  manner  ;  in  manner  of  ft 
substance  ;  with  reality  of  existence. 

"  In  Him  all  bla  Father  shoQe 
Snbatantially  txinKSsud."        ililton  :  P.  L.,  ill.  HO. 

2.  In  a  substantial  manner ;  strongly, 
solidly. 

"And.  In  one  part,  a  minster  with  its  tower 
Siibtfnndulls/  expressed— a  phice  for  belt 


3.  Truly,  really  ;  not  falsely  or  hypocriti- 
cally. 

"The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men.  if  they 
would  truly  observe  thetn,  tnhsf a ntiall.i/  religious  to- 
wards 0(1(1,  ch.'ut^,  and  temperate." — I'Ulotion. 

*4.  Strongly,  vigorously,  finnly. 

"Charles,  hftuynge  thus  the  rule  and  gouernaunce, 
rulyd  it  well  and subataticially." — Fnbyan:  Chronyclc, 
ch.  cxlv. 

5.  In  substance;  in  the  main ;  essentially; 
by  including  the  material  or  essential  part. 

"Th.-tt  which  Is  created,  being  eupixised  to  differ 
eaaentially  or  tttbstmifiiilh/.  fn.rn  that  which  is  un- 
created. "-CMrfirnrf  A  ;  Intetl.  SyiiteTn,  p.  CO'!. 

6.  With  a  competence  of  goods  or  substance. 

siib-sian'tial-ness  (ti  as  sh),  s.    [Eng. 
substanti'il ;   -ne^s.]    The  quality  or  state  of 


being  substantial ;    substantiality,  strength, 

tlrninesb,  solidity. 

"In  degree  an  to  subttantialnftt  (the  loaique)  next 
above  the  dorli|ue,  BuatainluK  tbn  Uiird,  and  aduruiog 
the  second  story. "—yt>/t>/iiiiti  iVotloiiiance,  p.  21. 

8ub-8t&n'-tiala  (ti  as  sb)*  s.  pi.    [Substam- 

TIAL,  B.] 

Bub-stan'-ti-ato  (ti  as  shi),  v.t.  [Eng. 
substance ;  -iate.] 

*  1.  To  give  substance  or  reality  to;  to 
make  to  exist;  to  make  real  or  actual. 

"  lie  would  not  embitter  thetr  enjhyments,  but  h» 
would  sweeten  and  tubsi antiate  tht-ni,  by  giving;  tlmm 
a  better  foiuidatiou."— iT/ioi.'   Work*,  vol.  vl..  ser.  ti. 

2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evi- 
dence ;  to  prove,  to  verify  ;  to  make  gnod. 

"The  evlileiiop  of  the  most  Infamous  of  mankind 
was  refldy  to  mtmliintrata  every  charge '■—.l/ntuu/dy; 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

8ub-8tlin-tl-a'-tion  (tias  shi),  9.  [Sub- 
stantiate.] The  act  of  substantiating  or 
proving ;  proof,  evidence. 

sub'-stan-ti-val,  a.  [Eng.  suhstantir(e) ;  -al.] 
IVrtaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  substan- 
tive :  as,  the  substaTitival  use  of  a  word. 

silb'-stan-tivo,  *  sub-stan-tif,  •  sub- 

Stan-tyf,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  suhstnntif,  Irniii   Lat. 
3ak^/(t;titt'us  =  self-existent ;  Sp.  subdantivo.] 
A.  .^15  adjective: 

1.  Betokening  or  expressing  existence  :  as, 
the  substantive  verb  to  be. 

*  2.  Depending  on  itself;  independent. 

"He  considered  how  aulfifient  and  mbitantive  this 
land  was  to  maintain  itiielf,  without  any  aid  of  tho 
foreigner." — UiicoiL 

*  3.  Solid,  enduring,  firm,  substantial. 
B*  As  substantiiv : 

Gra-yi.  :  A  noun  ;  the  part  of  speech  which 
expresses  something  that  exists,  either  mate- 
rial or  immaterial. 

"  Every  noun  which  In  conjunction  with  a  verb 
makes  a  compleat  st^ntence  ...  is  calli^d  n.  tubitan- 
tlve:~lVilki>i4:  linal  Character.  pU  m..  ch.  L 

substantive-colours,  s.  pi 

Dyeing:  Colours  which,  in  the  process  of 
dyeing,  remain  hxed  or  permanent  witliout 
the  intervention  of  other  substances,  as  dis- 
tingiiislied  from  adjective  colours,  which 
require  the  aid  of  mordants  to  hx  them. 

*  sub'-stan-tive,  v.t.  [Substantive,  a.]  To 
convert  into  or  use  as  a  substantive. 

"  The  word  ...  la  not  a  diuiiuutlve,  as  some  have 
conceived,  bnt  an  adjective  »ubttantiv'd."—Cudworth  : 
Intetl.  System,  p.  264. 

siib'-stan-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  substantive ; 
■ly.]     ' 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  substance  ;  essentially, 
substantially  ;  in  reality. 

2.  Gram.:  In  manner  of  a  substantive ;  as  a 
substantive  or  noun. 

"  Moreover  it  is  to  be  observ'd.  that  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  any  of  the  rest  being  us  d  lubit'intitieli/, 
aie  capable  of  number  and  case."— M'iiAiiii;  Xeal 
Character,  pt.  ilL.  ch.  ii. 

*  sub'-Btan-tive-ness,8.  [Eng.  snhsfantive; 
-ues.'i.]  'i'lie  quality  or  state  of  being  sub- 
stantive. 

siib'Ster'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  sub  =  under,  and 
steniuni-=  the  breast-bone.] 

Arutt. :  Situated  or  being  under  the  sternum; 
as,  the  substernal  lympliatics. 

SUb'-Stlle,  S.      [SUBSTVLE.] 

sub'-sti-tute,  *  sub-sty-tuto,  v.t.    [Sdb- 

stitute,  O.J 

1.  To  put  one  in  the  place  of  another ;  to 
put  in  exchange. 

"  Reject  him.  leethedarken  all  the  flock. 
And  subsUlute  another  from  thy  stuck." 

Dryden:    Virgil;  (Jrwi-j/tr  111.  599. 

*  2.  To  invest  or  appoint  with  delegated 
power. 

"  But  who  la  siihstUuted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice." 

Sliukegp. :  2  Henry  If.,  1.  ft 

siib-sti'tute,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  suhstUiU  =  s\ib- 
stitute,  from  Lat.  substitutus,  pa.  par.  of  sub- 
stituo=:  to  lay  under,  to  put  instead  of:  sub 
r=  under,  and  statuo  =  to  place;  Sp.  &  Port. 
subst Uuto  ;  Ital.  sustituto.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Substituted  ;  put  in  place  of 
another. 

"  It  may  well  happen  that  thte  pope  may  be  deposed, 
and  another  siibttUute  in  hla  Tom^'—Sir  T.  Mor^s 
Workvs.  p.  l,<27. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  J6^1 ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  ^bin.  bengh ;  go.  gem ;  tbin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing, 
-Cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  ^h"".    -cious,  -tious,  -slons  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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B.  -^3  suhsUtnlive: 

1.  A  person  put  in  the  place  of  another  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  ;  one  who  arts  for 
another  ;  one  who  takes  the  place  of  another. 
Specif. :  One  who  is  hired  to  serve  iu  place  of 
anuther  who  has  been  drafted  into  military 
service.     {U.S.) 

2.  Something  put  in  the  place  of  another; 
one  thing  serving  the  purpose  of  another. 

"  Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ. 
The  subsfHute  for  genius,  sense  ami  wit." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk.  643. 

■ftb-sti-tu'-tion,    *  sub-sti-tu-ci-on,  s. 

{Fw.  from  Lat.  suhditutiontni,  accus.  of  suh- 

stitutio,  from  sitfts^dtliis  =  substitute  (q. v.); 

^\}.substitucio)i;  l%s.\.sustituzion£,sostituzio%e.] 
I         I,  Ordinary  Language  : 
\         1.  Tlie  act  of  substituting  or  putting  one 
,     person  or  thing  in  the  place  of  another  to 

serve  the  same  puip<ise. 

'■  The  Rabbin  of  the  Jews  who  lived  since  the  dis- 
persiou  of  the  nation,  thought  all  would  be  well  if  for 
tutelur  deities  tliey  aubatituted  tutelar  angeU  From 
this  fulistitution  the  system  wliich  1  have  described 
•Jose."— Aa  tiordey :  Srrmons,  vol.  il.,  ser.  29. 

2.  The  state  of  being  substituted  or  put 
in  the  place  of  anotlier  to  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

*3.  The  office  of  a  substitute;  delegated 
authority. 

"  He  did  believe 
He  was  the  duke  from  substitution. 
And  executing  tb'  outward  face  of  royalty." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Alg. :  The  operation  of  putting  one 
quantity  in  place  of  another,  to  wliich  it  is 
equiil,  but  diflerently  expressed. 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  denoting  the  replacing  of 
one  element  or  gioup  of  elements  for  anothfr. 
It  is  the  great  agent,  and  covers  nearly  tlie 
wliole  field  of  chemical  change,  and  is  always 
attended  with  some  alteration  of  properties  in 
the  compound,  the  alteration  increasing  with 
the  amount  of  the  substitution,  (1)  When 
chlorine  replaces  hydrogen  in  marsh  gas,  form- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  and  methylic  cliloride, 
CH4+Cl2=  HCl  4-CU3CU  (2)  When  an  al- 
coliol  radical  replaces  chlorine,  as  in  triclilo- 
ride  of  phosphorus,  3Zn(CoHr,).i  +  2PCI3  = 
SZnCl)  +  •2Pj,C2H5)3.  (3)  A  basylous  or  chlor- 
ous radical  is  replaced  one  for  the  other,  as 
when  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by 
chloride  of  sodium,  AgNos  +  NaCl  =  NaXos 
+  AgCl.  (4)  When  liydrogen  is  replaced  by 
an  alcoiiol  radical,  as  in  the  case  of  acting  on 
ammonia  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  H3N  +  C0H3I 


3.  Gram, :  Syllepsis  (q.v.). 

4.  La%o : 

(1)  Civil  Law :  A  conditional  appointment 
of  an  heir. 

(2)  Scots  Law:  The  enumeration  or  designa- 
tion of  tlie  heirs  in  a  settlement  of  property. 

5.  TkeoL:  The  doctrine  that  in  tlie  Ciuci- 
fixion  Christ  was  divinely  substituted  for,  or 
took  the  place  of,  the  elect  [Calvinism],  or  of 
all  mankind  [Arminianism],  oheying  the  law 
in  their  stead,  sullering  the  penalty,  expiating 
their  sins,  and  procuring  for  them  salvation. 
[Atonement.]  Used  also  of  the  principle  in- 
volved in  tlie  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish 
economy  (in  which  the  animals  were  types  of 
Christ),  and  in  a  still  wider  sense  of  the 
oflering  of  the  lower  animals  in  tlie  place  of 
men,  and  of  unbloody  in  the  place  of  hloody 
sacrifices  iu  ethnic  religions.  [Sacrifice,  5., 
II.  1.  (4).] 

*  Sub-Sti-tu'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng. suhstitntion; 
-<d.]  Ffrt;iiiiing  to  or  implying  substitution  ; 
supplying  the  place  of  another. 

*  sub-sti-tu'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  mb- 
stUutioiiftl ;  -fy.]  In  a  substitutional  manner  ; 
by  way  of  substitution. 

*  SUb-Sti-tu'-tion-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  substi- 
tution; -art/.]  Pertaining  to  or  making  sub- 
stitution ;  substitutionaL 

*  Sub'-Sti-tU-tive,  a.  [Eng.  svbstitnt(e)  ; 
•ive.]  Making  sub.stitution  ;  tending  to  afford 
or  provide  substitution ;  capable  of  being 
substituted. 

"These  ««6WJ/«'jpe  particles,  which  serve  to  supidy 
the  roiini  i-f  some  sentence  or  complex  luirt  of  it,  are 
stiled  iiiterjcctiuus,"— IKiitinj  .■  Jteal  Character,  pU 
Hi.,  ch  ii. 

*  SUb'-Sti-tu-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  gubstitiit(e) ; 
-ory.]  Sub.stitution.il  ;  capable  of  being  sub- 
stituted f'lr  another. 


*  sub-Stract',  v.t.  [Formed  from  sub  =  under, 

and  traho  —  to  draw,  on  an  erroneous  supposed 
analogy  with  abstract  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  subtract. 

"Whatsoever  time  and  attendance  we  "bestow  npon 
ODe  thini;,  We  must  necessarily  su6sfracf  from  another." 
— Hc'jtt : 'Christ hi n  Life,  pt.  i..  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  withdraw. 

"  Subsfraclinff  his  gracious  direction  and  assistance, 
he  K'^t^th  tlieui  over  to  their  uwu  hearts'  lusts."— 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol,  ill.,  ser.  16, 

*  siib-strac'-tion,  s.  [Substract.]  Subtrac- 
tion.   (Now  only  in  vulgar  use.) 

"  I  cannot  call  this  piece  TuHy'a  nor  my  own,  bein? 
much  altered  not  only  by  the  change  of  the  style,. but 
by  addition  and  substract  ion." — Beitham. 

*  SUb-Strac'-tor,  s.  [Eng.  substract;  -or.] 
One  who  subtracts;  a  subtracter;  hence,  a 
detractor,  a  slanderer. 

"  They  are  acouudrels  and  xitbttractort  that  say  so  of 
him.'  —Shitkesp. :  Twelfth  A'ight.  \.  3, 

*  Bub' -  strate,  s.  [Substrate,  v.]  A  sub- 
stratum (q.v.). 

*  sub-Strate',  v.t.  [Lat.  suhstratus,  pa.  par. 
of  subsiterno :  sub  =  under,  and  steriio  —  to 
strew.]    To  strew  or  lay  under  something. 

'■  The  raelted  glass  being  supported  by  the  subxtrated 
tind."—Out/le  :   Works,  it  222. 

sub-stra'-tum  (pi.  siib-stra'-ta),  s.  [Lat., 
ncnt.  sing,  oi  substratus,  pa.  par.  of  subsferjio.] 
[Substrate,  v.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  laid  or  spread  under ; 
that  which  underlies  something;  specif.,  a 
stratum  of  earth  lying  under  auother ;  sub- 
soil. 

t  2.  Fig. :  That  which  underlies  anything  : 
as.  1  here  is  a  substratnin  of  trutli  in  the  state- 
ment. 

IL  Philns.  :  The  same  as  Substance,  II.  2. 

"That  which  manifests  Its  qualities— in  other  worde, 
that  in  which  the  a^ipearlug  causes  Inhere,  that  to 
which  they  belong— is  called  their  subject,  or  sub- 
stance,  or  sttbttrtitum.' — Bamiiton :  Metaphj/iici  [ed. 
Mansel),  i.  137. 

*  sub-struct',  v.t.  [Substruction.]  To  build 
beneath  ;  to  lay  as  the  foundation  of. 

*  SUb-Struc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suhstmctio,  from 
substructus,  ]>a.  par.  of  substrno=  to  build 
under:  sitb  =  under,  and  £(r!(0=to  build.] 
An  underbuilding ;  a  mass  of  building  under 
another ;  a  foundation. 

"To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  examine  the  bed 
of  earth  ui)on  which  we  build,  and  then  the  nnder- 
fillin^'9,  or  tubstriietion,  as  the  aticieiits  called  It." — 
Wotton:  /temiiiiii.  p.  17. 

siib-Struc'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
structure {c^.v.). 2  An understructure  ;  afounda- 
tion. 

"  Being  adapted  in  modern  times  to  various  uses, 
for  example,  a.3  the  substructure  of  a  wind-mill." — 
liOngfellow :  Skelelofi  hi  Armour,    (hitrod.) 

sub  -  sty'  -  lar.  •  sub  -  sti'  -  lar,  a.  [Eng. 
$nbsty({e)  ;  -ar.]  Of  or  pertiiining  to  the  sub- 
style  ;  consisting  of  the  subslyl«. 

substylar-line,  *  substilar-line,  5. 

Dialli'iig :  A  ri;_dit  line  on  which  the  gnomon 
or  style  is  erected  at  right  angles  with  the 
plane. 

"  Erect  the  style  per|>endicular]v  over  the  $7U>stUar 
line,  so  aa  to  make  an  .-mule  witli  tne  dial-plane  equal 
to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place.  —J/oion  .■ 
J/ecA.  Eiercixet. 

sub'  -  style,  s.  [Pref.  sub-^  and  Eng.  style 
(q.v.).J 

Dialling:  The  line  on  which  the  style  or 
gnomon  stands,  formed  by  tlie  intersection  of 
the  plane  of  the  dial  with  the  plane  which 
passes  through  the  gnomon. 

*  8ub-SUl'-tive»  a.      [Lat.  sribsuHum,  .sup.  of 

s\ihsdio  —  io  leap  up;  i'lfb  =  under,  and  salio 
=.  to  leap.]  Moving  by  sudde.n  leaps  or  starts; 
bounding  ;  having  a  spasmodic  character. 

"  The  earth,  I  was  Uild.  moved  up  and  down  like  the 
boiliiiK'  of  a  pot:  ,  .  .  this  sort  of  subs"ltive  motion  is 
evfr.iccuiintf  d  the  most  daugerouA.  '—Bishop  Berkeley  : 
Letters,  p.  147. 

"  sub-suit -or-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  substdtory  ; 
-/(/.]  In  a  subsultory  or  bounding  manner; 
by  leaps  ;  by  fits  and  starts. 

"The  siiirits  spread  even,  and  movenotinbstiltnrilfj ; 
for  that  wiU  make  the  parts  close  and  pliant."— Bacon  ." 
iVat.  nu..  5  3J6. 

*  sub -suit' -or- ^,  a.    [Subsultive.]    Sub- 

snlrive,  spa-iranilic. 

"  Flipi'ancy  opposed  to  solemnity,  the  submltor!/ to 
the  continuous,  these  are  the  two  frequent  extremities 
to  which  the  French  manner  betrays  men."— Z>e  Quia- 
eey :  Works,  i.  197. 


Sub-Sul'-tUS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  auN 
suilua,  pa.  par.  o{ subsUio.]     [Subsultive.] 

Pathol.  :  Leaping,  twitching.  Used  chiefly 
of  a  spasmodic  or  clonic  convulsion,  percep- 
tible mainly  in  the  tendons  of  the  wrist.  In  a 
more  general  sense  it  is  applied  to  all  in- 
voluntary twitching  or  sjmsmodic  contraction 
of  muscular  parts.  Subsnltus  is  often  a  prelude 
to  general  convulsions ;  it  frequently  arises 
during  the  course  of  continued  fevers,  and  ia 
generally  an  unfavourable  symptom. 

*  SUb-SUive',  v.t.  [Lat.  siib  —  under,  and 
sumo  —  to  take.]  To  include  under  a  more 
general  class  or  category  ;  to  jdace  under,  and 
as  being  comprehended  in  a  wider  notion. 

"St,  Paul  cannot  name  that  word,  'sinners."  hut 
must  straight  subsume  in  a  parenthesis,  'i>f  whom  I 
am  the  cliief.'  "—Hammond :   Works,  iv.  AH. 

siib- sump' ~t ion  (p  silent),  s.  [Lat.  «t&  = 
under,  and  sumptio  =  a  taking.] 

1.  The  act  of  subsuming ;  the  act  of  in- 
cluding under  sonietliing  more  general,  as  a 
particular  under  a  universal,  a  species  under 
a  genus,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  subsumed ;  the  minor 
clause  or  premiss  of  a  syllogism. 

^  Subsumption  0/ the  libel: 

Scots  Law:  A  narrative  of  the  alleged 
criminal  act,  which  must  specify  the  manner, 
place-,  and  time  of  the  crime  libelled,  the 
person  injured,  &c. 

*  sub-sump'-tive  {v  silent),  a.  [Subsump- 
TioN.]  Of  or  relating  to  a  subsumption ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  subsumption. 

siib' -tack,  s.    [Pref.  sii6-,  and  Eng.  tack  (q.v.).] 
Scots  Law:  An   under-lease;  a   lease  of  a 
farm  tenement,  &c.,  granted  by  the  principal 
tenant  or  leaseholder. 

sub-t&n'-gent,  s,  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tan- 
geiit  (q.v.).] 

Conic  Sections :  That  part  of  an  axis  included 
between  the  points  iu  which  a  tangent  cuts 
it  and  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  through  the 
point  of  contact.  The  subtangent  and  sub- 
normal are  projections  of  the  tangent  and 
normal  upon  the  axis  on  which  they  are  taken, 
or  to  which  they  are  referred.  The  subtan- 
gent and  the  subnormal  form  the  hypothenuse 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  other  sides 
are  the  tangent  and  the  normal ;  hence  the 
square  of  tlie  ordinate  of  the  point  of  contact 
is  always  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sub- 
tangent  and  subnormal. 

*  sub-tar-tar' -e-an,  a.  [Pref.  swb-,  and  Eng. 

2'artarean  (q.v.).]  '  Situated,  being,  or  living 
under  Tartarus  ;  infernal. 

"  From  the  infernal  bowers 
Invokes  the  sable  n'litartnreau  powers." 

Pope:  Bomcr;  /Had  xiv.  814 

*  8Ub-tec'-ta-cle,  s.  [Lat.  subtectns,  pa.  par. 
of  subtego  =  to  cover  below.]  A  tabernacle,  & 
covering. 

"This  ia  true  Faith's  intire  tubtectacle." 

Daviea  :  Holy  Roode,  p.  SO. 

*  sub-teg-u-la'-ne-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  subtegU' 

laneu.-i,  Ironi  &-((/j  =  under,  and  tegulie  —  U\ea, 
roof.]     Under  the  eaves  or  roof ;  within  doors. 

SUb-ten'-ant,  $.  [Pref.  s»b-,  and  Eng.  tenant 
(q.v.).]  All  under-tenant;  a  tenant  under  a 
tenant ;  one  who  rents  a  house,  land,  &c., 
from  a  tenant. 

sub-tend',    v.t.     [Lat  subtoido,  from  sub^ 
under,  and  tendo  =  to  stretch.] 
Geom. :  To  extend  under  or  be  opposite  to. 

"  If  two  angles  uf  a  triangle  be  e(tnal  to  one  another, 
the  sides  whlcU  subtend,  or  are  opposite  to  the  equal 
angles,  are  equal  to  one  another."' — £uclid.  I.  6. 

*  sub-tense',  s.     [Lat.  s^ihlensus,  "p^.  par.  of 

subtendo  =  to  subtend  (q.v.).] 

Geom.:  A  line  subtending  or  stretching 
across  ;  a  chord  of  an  arc  ;  a  line  or  angle  op- 
posite to  a  line  or  angle  spoken  of. 

"An  equal  subtense  (you  say)  subtends  an  equal 
periphery,  a  gre-tter  a  greater,  and  a  lesser  a  leas."— 
Barrow:  Mathematical  Lectures,  lect.  22. 

*  siib-tep'-id,  ft.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  tepid 
(q.v.).J     Moderately  warm  ;  slightly  tepid. 

siib-ter-,  jrref.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition 
meaning  under,  and  used  ia  composition  with 
much  the  same  force  assw6. 

*  sub-ter'-flu-ent,  *  sub-ter'-flu-ofis,  a 

(Lat.  subterfiue'na,  pr.  par.  of  SHi^rcr/'/o  =  to 
flow  under  :  sxibter  =  under,  and  fiuo  =  to 
flow.]    Flowing  or  running  under  or  beneath. 


f&te,  (&t,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there t   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  oub.  oiire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a :  qa  =  kw. 


subterfuge— subtraction 
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Blib'-tex'-fuge,  s.     [Ft.,  from  Low  Lat.  sub- 

ter/ugium,  fiotu  Lat.  suhterftigio  —  to  escape 
secretly  :  subter=-  under,  secretly,  and  fiigio 
—  to  fly.]  Tliat  to  whicli  a  person  resorts  for 
escape  or  conceahiieiit ;  a  shift,  an  evasion  ; 
an  aititice  employed  to  escape  censure,  m-  tlie 
force  of  an  argument,  or  to  justify  opinions  or 
conduct. 

"Tills  I'lea  the  king  considered  as  the  gubtrrfuijf  of 
•  Tiitiquished  disputant." — J/ui'Um/u^;  HUt.  £ii</., 
oh.  vi, 

BUl>-ter-po-§(i'-tioxi,  s.     [Pref.  mUer-,  and 

Kng.  puaitioii  (q.v.). )  %. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  stats  of  lying  or  being 
situated  under  something  else. 

2,  Oeol. :  Used  of  the  situation  of  a  stra- 
tum lying  beneath  and  presumably  older  than 
anotlier  one.   Opposed  to  superposition  (q.v.). 

*flub'-ter-rane,  s.  [Subterranean.]  A  cave 
or  room  under  ground. 

"  Joseph  us  meutioDs  \tist  tubtrrranea  In  some  of  the 
hills  iu  that  viart  uf  taiiaau  called  Galilee."— *r^a*il ; 
Analnn»  <if  Ancient  ily(hology.  iii.  503. 

•siib-ter-raii'-e-al,  a.  [SuBTEREtAWEoos.] 
Subterranean. 

"  To  set  down  here  the  grounds  of  ray  paiodoxical 
conjecture  about  tlie  etl-cta  of  juiirerr'a'ieui  fires  and 
he&ur— Boyle:    IV'oiAs,  ill.  52. 

•ub-ter-ra'-ne-an,  siib-ter-ra'-no-ous. 

a.  [Lat.  stibtermneiLs,  from  SHb  =  under,  ami 
Urra  =  the  eai  th  ;  Fr.  souterraiii  ;  Sp.  tSi  Port. 
ruble r ra neo ;  Ital.  soiteraneo,  sotterano.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Being  or  lying  at  some  dej^th 
nnder  the  suiface  of  the  ground;  situated 
within  the  earth  or  underneath  its  surface. 

2.  Hot. :  Growing  under  the  eartlL 

*  8ubterraneous-forest»  s. 

Geol. :  A  forest  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  may  be  recent  or  may  belong 
to  a  more  or  less  remote  geological  period. 

[DlBT-BED,    SlIBMARINE-FOKEST.] 

*Bub-ter-ra'-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suft- 
terraneous ;  -ly.]  In  a  subterraneous  manner; 
hence,  secretly,  imperceptibly. 

•  Bub-ter-ran'-i-ty,  s.  [Subterranean.]  A 
place  underground. 

"  We  cummoiily  consider  subtey^amtif^,  not  In  con- 
tempUtiousBUtticieutly  resiiectlve  unto  the  creation." 
—Biowne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii..  ch.  i. 

•sub'-ter-ra-ny,  a.  &s.    [Subterranean.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Subterranean,  underground. 

"They  tuietalsl    are   wliolly  subterrauu ;    whereas 

Slsinta  are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under  earth."— 
aeon  :  Xat.  HUt..  5  603. 

B,  As  subst.  :  That  which  lies  or  is  under- 
ground. 

"  We  see  that  in  iu6f  tfrranie*  there  are.  as  the  fathers 
of  their  tiihes.  brimstouu  aud  mercury."  —  Bacon  : 
If  at.  Hist..  5  S54. 

•  BUb-ter-rene',  a.  [Lat.  siibterrenus,  from 
siLb  —  under,  and  terra  =  the  earth.]  Subter- 
ranean. 

"The  earth  is  full  of  tubterrene  &TtB."—Sa>tdy$ : 
Travels,  p.  202. 

•  Bub-ter-res'-tri-al,  o.  [Pref.  suh-,  and 
Eng.  terrestrial  (q.v.)'.]     Below  the  earth. 

'■  This  subterrestrial  country/ — T.  Brovne :   Workt, 

ii  -im. 

stib'-tile  (or  as  sut'l)»  *  sub-tU,  *  sot-el, 
•  sot  11,  '  sot-Ue.  •  BUb-tUl,  a.     [U.  Fr. 

sotil,  sotyl,  subtil,  from  Lat.  subtilis=  fine, 
thin,  slender,  precise,  accurate,  subtle,  from 
sub  =  under,  and  tela  (for  texla)  —  a  web  ;  texo 
=  to  weave ;  O.  Sp.  &  Port,  subtil ;  Sp.  sutil ; 
Ital.  soltile.\ 

1.  Tenuous,  thin  ;  not  dense  or  gross ;  ex- 
tremely tine. 

"Aloft  the  subtile  suoheams  shine." 

W ordtwortli :  Eveniitg  Walk. 

2.  Delicately  constructed  or  constituted  ; 
delicate,  fine,  nice. 

"  More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin." 

.s>e»wcr.'  F.  q..  n.  xli.  77. 

*  3.  Piercing,  acute,  sharp,  penetrating. 

"  pass  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subtile  pain. 
Which  OUT  weak  frame  is  desttu'd  to  sustain.' 

Priur  :  Solomon.  Hi.  13S. 

*  i.  Characterized  by  acuteness  of  mind  or 
Intellect ;  shrewd,  sharp,  discerning. 

*  5.  Sly.  artful,  cunning,  crafty,  deceitful, 
loreachcrous. 

"Think  you  this  York 
Waa  not  incenswl  by  his  subtile  mother 
To  taunt  aud  scorn  you?" 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  111.  1. 

T  In  senses  4  and  5  now  generally  spelt 
suhtU  (q.v.). 


'  8ub'-tile-ly  (or  as  siitl-ly),  adv.     [Eng. 

subtile ;  -ly.] 

L  In  a  subtile  manner  ;  finely;  not  densely 
or  grossly. 

"The  opakest  bodies,  if  *uWi7(r?3/ divided,  as  nn-lilt 
dissolved  III  iti-id  meustruums, become  perfectly  ti^.ij- 
par  c  u  t." — A"  ffui*  o  » . 

2.  Cunningly,  f  rtfuUy,  subtly. 


•  Bub'-tUe-ness  (or  as  sutl-ness),  s.  [Kng. 

subtile ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtile; 
thinness,  fineness,  rareness. 


"  1  propose  to  treat  of  tlie  erysipelas  from  cholerick 
blood,  which  alt'ects  only  the  outward  parts,  uoiie 
of  which  escapes  its  tenuity  aud  iul>titeneu."^W tie- 
man  :  Surgery,  bk.  1..  ch.  vL 

2.  Fineness,  acuteness. 

3.  Cunning,  artfulness,  subtlety. 

*  sub-til'-i-ate,  v.t.  [Eng.  subtil(e);  -inte.] 
To  make  subtile,  rare,  or  thin. 

"Matter,  however  lubtUiated,  is  matter  still." — 
Boyle:  )Fork3.  iil.  39. 

*  sub'til-i-a'-tion.  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  sub- 
tiliating  or  making  thin  or  rare. 

"By  subtUiitfion  and  ritrefaction  tlie  oil  contained 
in  grapes,  if  distilled  befure  It  be  fenueuted,  becomes 
spiritof  viivie.'— Boyle :   Workt,  ilL  39. 

*  Sub'-tU-ism  (or  as  siit'l-i^m),  s.  [Eng. 
suhtil{€) ;  -ism.]  The  quality  of  being  subtle  ; 
subtlety. 

8ub-til'-i-t3^.  £.  [O.  Fr.  sotillete,  snbtilite, 
from  Lat.  siibtilitatem,  accus.  of  subtilito-'i, 
from  S7ibtHis  =  subtile  (q.v,).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  beiug  subtile ;  subtleness,  fine- 
ness. 

siib  -  til  -  i  -  za'-  tlon,    «.      [Eng.  snbtilisie) ; 

-ation.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  aut  of  subtilizing  or  making 
thin  or  subtile. 

"  Fluids  have  their  resistances  proportioned  to  their 
densities,  so  that  uu  subtilization,  diviatou  of  parts  or 
retiuing.  can  alter  these  resistances."— CAeyHe  .'  Philoi. 
Priiidptes. 

2.  Fig. :  Refinement  or  subtlety  in  drawing 
distinctions,  &c. 

siib'-til-ize  (or  as  sut'1-ize),  v.t.  k  i.    [Fr. 
subtiUser.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  fine  or  tliin  ;  to  make 
less  gross  or  coarse. 

"Chjie.  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and  jiancreatick 
Juices,  la  furtlier  subtilized." — Ray .-  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  refine  ;  to  spin  into  niceties. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  refine  in  argument ;  to 
draw  over-nice  distinctions. 

"Qualities  and  moods  some  modem  philosophers 
have  subtilized  <m."—JJiyby  :  On  Bodies. 

*  SUb'-til-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  suUiliz{e);  -er.\  A 
splitter  of  hairs. 

"  A  subtiUzer  and  inventor  of  unheard  of  dlstinc- 
tiona."— A'orfft.-  Li/e  of  Lord  Quilford.  i.  118, 

sub'-til-ty  (or  as  sut'l-ty),  *  sot-el-te, 
*  sot -el -tee,  *  sub -til -tee,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

sotillete,  snbtilite.]    [.Slibtjlity.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtile ; 
thinness,  rareness,  fineness. 

"Could  any  body  by  subii/ti/  become  vital,  then  any 
degree  of  subtilty  would  produce  some  degree  of  life. ' 
— Grew  :  CoStno.  Saci'a. 

*  2.  A  cunning  device;  an  intricate  device, 
symbol,  or  emblem. 

3.  Refinement  or  niceness  in  drawing  dis- 
tinctiiius  or  the  like ;  over  nicety  or  acutt^- 
ness. 

"  Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much 
lubtilty  in  nice  divisions."- iocte. 

4.  Over-nice  distinctions  or  refinement;  a 
nicety. 

"Loading  him  with  trifling  tubldties.  which,  at  a 
proper  age,  he  must  be  at  some  jtaina  to  forget." — 
OoldAinitii :  Bee.  No.  6. 

t  5.  Cunning,  artifice,  craft,  subtlety. 

"The  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  savage  Indians  know 
not  BO  perfectly  to  hate  all  virtues  aa  some  men  s  sub- 
tUty."— King  Charles :  Eikon  Basilike. 

subtle  (as  But'l),  *  sot-el,  *  sot-11,  *  sot- 
yl, a.  [0.  Fr.  sutil,  soutil,  from  Lat.  subtilis 
=  subtile  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Thin,  fine,  delicate,  subtile, 

."  A  point  as  Subtle  nn  Arachne's  broken  woof" 

S/uikeat>.  :  7'roilus  *  Cressida.  v.  1. 

2.  Sly  in  design  ;  artful,  cunning,  crafty. 


3.  Characterized  by  cunning,  craft,  or  art- 
fulness;  cunning,  (Tufty. 

"  In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round,  self.rollcd, 
ills  hiMul  the  midst,  well  sturvd  with  subtle  wiles.* 
Milton :  /'.  I..  \i.  19i. 

*  4.  Acting  under  the  cover  of  a  false 
appearance;  being  other  than  iu  seemiug ; 
deceptive,  treacherous,  false. 

"  Thou  tubtir,  perjured,  false.  dUloynl  man," 

iihakesp.  :  Two  (ientlemen  of  I'erona.  iv.  t, 

5.  Characterized  by  acuteness  or  delicacy, 
as  of  thought,  mind,  woiknianship,  or  th«, 
like  ;  acute  of  intellect ;  discerning,  refined. 

"  The  chief.  If  not  the  whidc  dillc rence.  Ijetween  th« 
philosoplDcal  Uticvaui'y  ot  our  subltf  itiuderns  und  tka 
predestination  >'t  thilr  more  aim  pie  aucesturs." — 
Bp.  Uorsley  :  Se7-mons,  vol.  11.,  ser.  19. 

*  6.  Made  level  or  smooth  by  careful  labour. 

"  Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground." 

Uhakesp. :  Curiotanus,  T.  t. 

subtle -witted,  a.     Possessed  of  subtle 

intellect. 

"The  tubtle-toitted  French  con\\xtvn.'—Shak«tp.: 
1  Henry  VI..  1.  1. 

subtleness  (as  siit'l-ness),  s.  [Eng.  subtU; 
-n€ss.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtle; 
subtlety. 

subtlety  (as  siit'l-t^),  "sot-el-te,  "sut- 
tle-ty,  s.    [Eijg.  subtle;  -ty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtle; 
artfulness. 

"  Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety."  Byron  :  Cain,  ilL  1. 

2.  Acuteness  of  intellect;  nicety  of  dis- 
crimination. 

*  3.  False  appearance  ;  deception,  illusion, 

"  UDlearned  iu  the  world's  false  subrteties." 

Shakesp. .  Sounet  188. 

SUbf -ly  (6  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  finbt(le)  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  subtle,  crafty,  or  artful  manner; 
craftily,  cunningly. 

2.  Nicely,  delicately. 
*3.  Deceitfully. 

sub-ton'-ic,  s.  [Pref.  s«&-,  and  Eng.  tonio 
(q.v.).J 

L  Music:  The  same  as  Subsemitone  (q.v.). 

2.  Pron. :  An  elementary  soun<l  or  element 
of  speech  having  a  paitial  vocality  ;  a  vocal  or 
sonant  consonant.    {Goodrick.) 

SUb-tor'-rid,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  torriA 
(q.v.).]  Ajiproxiniately  torrid.  Applied  to  a 
region  or  climate  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone. 

sub-tract',  v.t.  [Lat.  subtractus,  pa.  par.  of 
subtrako  =  to  draw  away,  to  subtract :  sub 
=  under,  and  traho  =  to  draw.]  To  with- 
draw or  take  away  a  part  from  tlie  rest;  to 
deduct :  as.  To  sitbtract  three  fiom  six. 

siib-tract'-er,  s.    [Eng.  sj(6/jac;;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  subtracts  or  deducts. 

*  2.  The  number  or  quantity  to  be  taken 
frnni  a  iaiger  number  or  quantity;  the  sub- 
traliend. 

siib- trac'-t ion,  s.  [Lat.  subtractio,  fi^am 
subtructus,  pa.  par.  of  subtrako  =  to  subtract 

(q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  subtracting  or  deducting  a 
part  from  a  wliole  ;  deduction. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  taking  a 
lesser  number  from  a  greater  ol  the  .same  kind 
or  denomination  ;  the  operation  of  finding  the 
diflerence  between  two  numbers,  or  the 
operation  of  finding  a  numlier  which,  being 
added  to  the  lesser  of  two  numbei-s,  will  pro- 
duce the  greater.  Tlie  greater  number  is 
called  the  miimend,  the  lesser  tlie  subtrahend, 
and  the  difierence  tlie  remainder. 


Minuend 
Subtrahend 


943.652 
25t;,:i49 


Remainder  ...  667,303 
2.  Algebra:  As  algebra  deals  with  negative 
as  well  as  positive  qualities,  tlie  minuend 
(as  in  the  example)  is  otten  less  than  the  sub- 
trahend. The  algebraical  difference  of  two 
quantities  is  obtaiiifd  by  changing  the  sign 
of  the  subtrahend  and  adding  it  to  the  minu* 
end. 

Minuend  ...        Bx~2y—4» 

Subtraliend      ...        2x  +  4y  +  bz 


Remainder 


x  —  6y  —  9a 


hSU,  b^ :  p^t,  JdVl ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhln,  ben^h ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.    pb  =  C 
-dan,  -tiaji  =  sh^JU   -tion,  HBlon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  ~  zliun.    -oi*us,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shiis.   -ble,  hUo,  &c.  =  bf  1.  d^L 
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Bubtractive— subway 


3.  Law:  A  withdrawing  or  neglecting,  as 
wlien  a  person  wliu  owes  any  suit,  duty,  cus- 
tom, or  service  to  anotlier,  withdraws  it,  or 
neglects  to  perform  it. 

'■  Tlie  suit  lor  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  is 
broUKlit  whenever  tlie  husiwnd  or  wife  is  guilty  ol  tlie 
iujury  of  tubtntc'i"ri,  or  lives  eep»rat«  from  the  otljer 
without  any  suflicient  reason."— Biactrfone ;  Coyn- 
ment,  bk.  iU.,  ch.  B. 

Blib-trac'-tive,  a.    [Eng.  suUract ;  -ive.] 
*  1,  Ord.  Lang.:  Tending  or  having  power 
to  subtmct. 

2.  Math. :  Having  the  minus  sign  (— )  placed 
before  it. 
■fib'-tra-hond,  s.    [Lat.  siiUmhendum,  neut. 
snig.  ui"  siibli-aheiidus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  sub- 
traho  =  to  sulitiact  (q.v.).] 

Math. :  The  sum,  nunilier,  or  quantity  to  he 
subtracted  or  talien  from  another.  [Sub- 
traction, II.  1.] 
■Ul>-trans-lu'-9ent,  a.  [Pref.  tub-,  and  Eng. 
translucent  Cq-v)']  Tartially,  or  imperfectly 
translucent. 

SUb-trans-par'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  sitii-,  and 
Kng.  (roiisj.ur(;it'(q.v.).]  Partially  or  im- 
perfectly transparent. 

Bub-tr  J-an'-gn-lar,  a.    [  Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 

triiingular   (q.v.).J      Nearly    but   not   quite 

triangular. 
■ub-tri'-fid,  a.     [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  trijid 

(q.v.).]    Slightly  triUd. 

sttb-tri-he'-dral,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
trihedral  (q.v.).]  Shaped  somewhat  like  a 
three-sided  pyramid. 

■tib-trip'-le  ae  as  el),  o.    [Pref.  mb-,  and. 
Ens.  triple  (q.v.).]    (jontaining  a  third,  orone 
part  of  three  :  as,  3  is  subtriple  of  9. 
subtriple  ratio  (or  proportion),  ». 

The  Initio  or  proportion  of  1  to  a. 

■'  The  power  wUI  be  in  a  subtriple  proportion  to  the 
weight.*'— U'f/tiTii.-  J/dtft.  Maffick. 

■ub-trip'-li-cate,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
triplicate  (q.v.).]_  In  the  ratio  of  the  culje 
roots:  as,  ^  ;  ^^"8  "'«  suitriplicate 
ratio  of  a  :  5. 

8ub-trop'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng. 
tropical  (q.v.).']  Adjoining  the  tropics;  in- 
digenous to,  or  characteristic  of  the  regions 
ailjoiniug  the  tropics. 

'  Bub-trude',  v.t.  [Lat.  sub  =  nnder,  and 
(riido  =  to  thrust.]    To  insert  or  place  under. 

8ub-tur-rio'-n-late,  a.     [Pref.    su6-,  and 

Eug.  titrriculaie  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  Slightly  turriculate. 

BUb'-tii-tor,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  <utor 
(q.v.).]    An  under  or  assistant  tutor. 

•'He  lEarl.  Bp.  ol  Snliaburyl  had  been  hia  [the 
king"3j  aittitutor:— Burnet :  Own  Time,  ch.  ii.  (an.ilGlS). 

BU-bu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  s"f>]ifa  =  anawl.  So 
named  from  tlie  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

But. :  Awlwort ;  the  typicil  genus  of  Subu- 
lariilae  (q.v.).  Sepals  spreading ;  petals 
small,  white  ;  pod  oval,  pointless,  with  tur- 
gid valves  and  many  seeds,  iubularia  ariua- 
tica,  the  sole  species,  is  a  small,  submerged, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  a  naked,  few-flowered 
BCape,  growing  on  the  gravelly  bottoms  of 
subalpine  lakes,  the  flowers,  even  when  fully 
in  bloom,  remaining  some  feet  below  the 
■water.  It  occur-s  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia 
and  America  and  in  parts  of  Europe. 

BU-bu-lar'-i-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  subular^ia); 
Lat.'feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -icitr.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Cruciters,  tribe  Diplo- 
colobeae. 

8u-bu-late,  su'-bu-lat-ed,  o.  [Lat. 
sulruCz  ='an  awl.)  Shaped  like  an  awl ;  awl- 
shapcd,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  tapering  to  a 
point. 

Bu'-bu-li,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  suiula 
=  an* awl,  a  small  weapon.) 

Bot. :  The  aciculee  or  sharp  processes  formed 
by  some  tungals.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

BU-bu-li-cor'-ni-a,  t  su-bu-li-cor'-nej, 

«.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  subula  =  an  awl, 
and  txrnv,  =  a  horn.) 
Entom. ;  A  tribe  of  Neuroptera,  or,  if  that 


order  be  divided,  of  Pseudoneuroptera.  It 
contains  two  families,  Ejiheiiieiidic  and  Libel- 
lulidae,  having  a  common  character  in  the 
form  of  the  antennrp,  which  are  short,  awl- 
shapeJ,  and  compo.sed  of  few  joints.  The 
wings  are  membranous,  generally  much  reti- 
culated ;  the  eyes,  especially  in  the  males,  of 
comparatively  large  size  ;  and  the  preparatory 
states,  as  in  the  Perlidse,  are  pa.-ssed  in  the 
water.  The  group,  which  was  founded  by 
LatreiUe,  is  by  no  means  a  natural  one,  but 
is  retained  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

su'-bn-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  subida  =  an  awl 
and  'forma  =  form,  shape.)  The  same  as 
SuBUL.\TE  (q.v.). 


*  8u'-bu-ll-palp,  s.  (SuBULiPALPi.)  Any 
individ'ual  of  the  Subulipalpi  (q.v.). 

*  su'-bu-li-pal-pi,  s.  j)(.  (Mod.  Lat.,  fmm 
Lat  subula  =  an  awl,  and  Mod.  Lat.  palpm 
=  a  feeler.)    (Palp.) 

Entom. :  LatreiUe's  name  for  a  section  of 
the  CaiabiilK  (=  the  Bembidiides  of  West- 
wood).  The  terminal  joints  of  the  maxillary 
and  labial  palpi  are  very  minute  and  acute. 

sub-um-bo'-nal,  a.    (Lat  sub  =  under,  and 
umbo,  geiiit.  wilbonis  =  the  boss  of  a  shield.) 
Zool. :  Under  or  beneath  the  umbo  in  bi- 
valves. 

*  siib-uii-da'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  !m6  =  under, 
and  i(iicia  =  a  wave.)  A  flood,  a  deluge,  an 
inundation. 

sfib-un'-gTial,  sub-un'-gui-al  (u  as  v!),a. 

[Lat.  mh  =  under,  and  unguis  =  a,  nail.)   Under 
or  beneath  tlie  nail. 

8ub-un-gu-la'-ta,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  mb-,  and 
Mod.  Lat  Huyu^a/a  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  S:  Paleeont.  :  A  group  or  section  of 
Unnulata  (q.v.),  distinguished  from  True 
Ungulates  (Ungulata  Vei-a),  by  the  structure 
of  the  carpus.  The  group  embraces  three 
sub-orders,  Hvr.icoidea,  Proboscidea,  and 
Aniblypoda,  all" of  which  are  in  many  classifi- 
cations treated  as  orders. 

BUb'-urb,  ».  &  a.    (Lat.  suburbinm,  from  mb 
=  under,  and  «rte  =  a  town,  a  city.) 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  outlying  part  of  a  city  or  town  ;  a 
part  witlirait  the  city  boundaries,  but  in  the 
neighborhood  .  f  a  city;  a.-*,  Ardmore  and  Over- 
brook  are  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  (generally 
used  in  the  plural.) 

"  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the  luburba  he 
pulled  iluvtn1"—Stiakesp. :  Mciture/or  Meaaure,  1.  2. 

*  2.  The  confines  ;  the  out-part. 

"They  on  the  snioothej  ilauk. 
The  suburb  of  their  straw  hv.iit  citadel. 
Expatiate.  ■  Ji  ,1(0,1 .-  P.  L..  1.  77S. 

*B.  Asadi.:  Ofor  belonging  to  the  suburbs. 
"It  will  do  well  for  a^H^urft  humour."— Ben  .^onson.- 
Every  Muu  in  his  Humour,  i.  2. 

sub-urb'-an,  a.  &  s.    (Lat.  suburbatius.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  situated  in,  or 
inhabiting  the  suburbs. 

■'  The  old  ballad  of  King  Christian^ 
Shouted  from  guburbtiu  tavern. 
Lonfffelluw:  To  on  Old  Dauiih  Song.book. 

B.  -'Is  subst. :  One  who  lives  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  city. 

•sub'-urbed,  a.  [Eng.  suburb  ; -ed.]  Having 
a  suburb,  or  something  resembling  a  suburb. 

"  Bottreaun  Castle,  se-ited  on  a  bad  harbour  of  the 
north  sea,  and  suburbed  wilh  a  poore  maiket  town.  — 
Cartw .'  Survey  of  Cornwall,  lol.  120. 

*  sub-ur'-bi-al,  *  sub-ur'-bi-an,  *  siib- 
ur'-bi-can,  a,  [Eng.  suijurb;  -ial,  -ian, 
-ican.i    Suburban. 

"  Poor  clinches  the  suburbinn  Muse  affords.         ^ 
And  I'auton  waging  hariiil,rss  war  with  worda. 

Drydcn :  .Mucjtecuoe,  83. 

•sub-ur-bi-car'-i-an,  ■siib-ur'-bi- 
car-jr,  a.  [Low  Lat.  suburbicarius,  from 
Lat.  suburbium  =  ii  suburb  (q.v.).]  Being  in 
the  suburlis  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  provinces 
of  Italy  which  composed  the  ancient  diocese 
of  Rome. 

"The  iKipe  having  stretched  his  authority  beyond 
the  hounds  ol  his  auburbieariun  precincts.  '—Barrow: 
On  the  I'upe's  supremacy. 

sub'-urbf,  *  sub-urbes,  s.  pi.    (Soburb.) 

'  sub-vene',  v.i.  [Lat.  siiSrenio  =  to  come 
to.  to  Clime  to  one's  aid  :  sub  —  under,  and 
ve'nio  =  U>  come.)    To  come  under  anything 


as  a  support  or  stay  ;  to  arrive  or  happen  M 
as  to  prevent  anything. 

"A  future  state  must  needs  aubeene  to  prevent  tht 
whole  edifice  lr..ui  r,llii,K  into  ruia."~H  arburton: 
BoUngbroke'a  PhUoaopby.  let.  4. 

*  sub-ven-ta'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  subi'ento- 
luus,  from  sub  =  under,  and  i'eH(HS=  wind.) 
Etfected  liy  means  of  the  wind. 

"  Suitable  unto  the  relation  ol  the  mares  In  Spain, 
and  their  mbventanratia  conceptions  from  the  western 
wind. "— Browne.'  t'ulgdi-  Erroura,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

Bub-ven'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  subventio,  from  tiib- 
ventum,  suii.  of  siduxnio  =  to  subvene  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  The  act  of  coming  under. 

"The  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  is  sidd  to  have 
been  cairied  up,  was,  by  a  snbimntion  ef  a  cloud  which 
raised  hiiu  from  the  ground."— 5(acWloii*e.'  Eittory  of 
the  bible. 

*  2.  The  act  of  coming  to  relief,  aid,  or  sup- 
port. 

3.  A  government  grant  or  aid ;  pecuniary 
aid  granted  :  as,  an  imperial  su.bvention  in  aid 
of  local  taxation. 

stib-ven'-tlon,  f .(.  [SnBVENTios,  s.)  To  sub- 
ventionize  (q.v.). 

"The  new  German  aubeentioned  steamship  line*."— 
Echo,  Junes,  l&es. 

sub-ven'-tion-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  subvtntian; 
-ize.\  To  grant  a  subvention  to;  to  support 
by  a  subvention  ;  to  subsidize. 

"The  managers  of  anbventioniiod  theatres."- ^aify 
Telegraph,  March  2,  1886. 

•  siib-ven-ti'-tlous,  a.  [Subvention,  «.] 
Supporting. 

"  Grant  them  a.ny  subventitioua  furtherance."— Ff^ 
quhart:  Rabelait,  bk.  Iii..  ch.  xmiii. 


'  siib-verse',  v.t.    [Lat.  siibrcrsns,  pa.  par.  of 
subverto  —  to  overturn,  to  subvert  (q.v.).] 


To 


1  i.o  Hv/>.  "■— -- .       'ose,  but  to  th« 

mbvi^rting  oTthe  heareia."— 2  Timothy  ll.  14. 


subvert,  to  overthrow. 

"  Empires  xuhvened.  when  ruline  fate  has  atrack 
The  uiiiUterable  hour :  eveu  Nature's  sell 
la  deemed  to  totter. "        Thomion  :  Autximn.  1.129. 

siib-ver'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sitbrer- 
sionem,  accus.  of  s^ibversio,  fruin  subversiis, 
pa.  par.  of  subverto  —  to  subvert  (q.v.).]  The 
act  uf  subverting,  overthrowing,  or  ruining; 
the  state  of  being  subverted  or  overtlirowa ; 
utter  ruin,  deslrm-tion,  or  overthrow. 

"The  utter  mbveis\on  of  that  whole  realme. '—Sir 
T.  Mure:   Workes,  p.  2L13. 

•  sub-ver'-sion-ar-Sr,  a.  [Eng.  subvenUm; 
-ary.]    Subversive,  destructive. 

sfib- vers'- ive,  «■  [Lat.  subversus,  pa.  par. 
of  stibverto  =  to  subvert  (q.v.).]  Tending  to 
subvert  or  overthrow ;  having  a  tendency  to 
overthrow  and  ruin. 

■*  utterly  subversive  of  liberty,  estimation,  aJid  pru- 
dence."—.ScarcA.'  light  of  A'ature,  vol.  ii.^  pt.  I'l.. 
ch.  XXV. 

siib-vert',  v.t.     [Fr.  subvertir,  from  Lat.  svih 
verto,  from  sub  =  under,  and  verto  —  to  turn.] 
1.  To  overthrow  from  the  foundation ;  to 
overturn  ;  to  ruin  utterly  ;  to  destroy. 

"Strona;  to st^veiC  our  noxious  iiuiiUtiea.*' 

Wordstcorlh  :  Excursion,  bk.  IX. 

2    To  corrupt,  to  confound,  to  pervert. 

/ll 

3.  To  upset,  to  overturn 

"Beneath  one  foor  a  s>, berried  vaae.  ex^iessiye  of 
her  chamcter  a.s  a  iiyiiiph  of  the  fountaina.  —liilaon: 
Prehiaturic  Annala  o/ liculland,  ii.  39. 

sub-vert'-ant,  siib-vert-ed,  a.  [Subvert.) 
Her  ■  Reverseil  ;   turned  ui'Siile  down  or 

contrary  to  tlie  natural  position  or  usual  way 

of  bearing. 
8Ub-verf-er,  s.     [Eng.  stibrert:  -er.)     One 

Nvlio  suiiverts  or  overthrows  ;  an  overtlirower. 

"The  injorious  suln'ertera  oi  revelation."— ll'aW*^ 
land  :  Occaa.  Rejiectwns,  pt.  i.    (Api'.l, 

8ub-vert'-l-blO,  a.  [Eng.  subvert;  -abU.] 
Capable  of  being  subverted  or  overtlirown. 

♦  sub-vir'-ile,  a.  [Pref.  sii6-,  and  Eng.  mrite 
(q.v.).J    Tinit^  ;  deticieut  in  niaiilinesa. 

"  I'eople  of  aubmrile  tempera  "— iVor/ft .'   Examen, 
p.  H9. 
*sub-vul'-gar,  a.     [Pref.  siib-,  and  Eng. 
i'u(i7ar.J    Somewliat  vulgar  or  coiiinion. 

•■  A  atibeuiaar  Diet  is  as  it  were  a  mean  between  the 
accurate  ami  vulgar."— fenner:  Via  Recta,  p.  224. 

Bub'-'way,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  loajr  (q.v.).] 
An  underground  way  or  passage ;  an  access- 
ible passage  or  tunnel  beneath  the  street  sur- 
face, in  which  tlie  gas  and  water  pipes  and 
sewers  are  lodged,  so  that  they  can  beeiarained, 


pot. 


ftte.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f&U,  fether;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there,  pine,  pit,  s^e,  sir   marme;  go 
„,  wore,  wou;  work.  who.  son;  mnto.  cub,  enre.  ^nlte,  our,  rule.  ffiU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e.  ey  -  a.  qu  -  kw 
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repaired,  replaced,  &c.,  without  disturbing  the 
paveinei.t  or  obstnietiug  tratlic. 

*8tib'-w6rk-er,  s.  [Pref.  mh-,  and  Eug. 
worker  (q.v.).]    A  subomiiiate  worker  or  help. 

"  It  la  gltriotn  to  be  a  guAicirker  to  CTrvoe,  Id  freeing 
it  from  some  ol  tlie  iucuuveuiaucies  of  ongiiiiil  bIu."— 
Bouch. 

0fic'-cades,  s.  ph  tLat.  succns  =  juice.]  A 
coiimiercial  nnuie  soiiietiraes  given  to  green 
fruits  and  citron  candied  aud  preserved  in 
synip ;  swe-Hnieats. 

•  Buc'-9e~dan,  *  suc'-9e-dane,  *  siic-je- 
da  -ne-um  (pi.  sue  -  96  -  da' -  ne  -  a),  s. 

[Lilt.)  [SuccEDANEous.]  One  who  or  ihitt 
wliich  supplies  the  place  of  an-itlier  ;  that 
which  is  put  or  used  for  soniethins  else;  a 
■ubstitute. 

"  Oh  for  A  tuccedaneum  then. 
To  accelerate  a  creepUii;  pen  1 " 

Caw^ter:  Tothellev.  William  Bull. 

•siic-9e-da'-lie-oiis,  a.     [Lat,  succedaneus.^ 

Supplying  the  place  of  something  else  ;  acting 
or  Linployed  as  a  substitute  or  .succedaneiuii. 

"If  itithe  Boloiiiftii  atone  catciiiea]  he  but  eitpoaeil 
to  the  sun-heams  (to  which  I  hav?  found  other  Btrong 
light-.  siiccedaneouaS  it  will  not  only  in  a  few  uilnulta 
Hciiuire  n  hniiiiiou-tneaa.  but  for  suine  time  after  reUiiu 
It  m  the  dark."'— Zi^j/;«.-   Works,  iii.  31i 

•uc-9eed',  *  suc-cede,  v.t.  &  i,    [Fr.  siw- 

cidcr,  from  L;it.  sucreiio^io  go  beneath  or 
under,  to  follow  after,  from  skc-  (for  siib-)  = 
under,  and  ccdo=to  go;  Sp.  sneezer;  Fr. 
t\JLCcedir.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  the  place  of;  to  be  heir  or  suc- 
cessor to  ;  to  follow  in  an  office. 

••  Not  Amuratli  au  Amurath  succe/rda 
But  Uan-y.  Harry."     :iliake4/\  :  2  ffenrj/  IT.,  T.  2. 

*  2.  To  fall  heir  to  ;  to  iulierit. 

"  If  Hot  a  feodary,  but  only  he 
Owe  and  succffd  tliy  weakness." 

Shakeap. :  Measure  fur  JJeJture.  11.  4. 

3.  To  follow ;  to  come  after ;  to  be  subse- 
quent or  consequent  to. 
•'  The  cune  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  svlla  1" 
Shakesp. :  Periclet,  i.  4. 

*  4,  To  make  successful,  to  prosper,  to  pro- 
mote, 

*'  Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among  ,  .  . 
Will  gloriously  the  uew  laid  v!or\  succeed." 

Dryden:  Annus  3iirabUii,ccx<Ax. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  go  under  cover. 

"  Will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  luceeed. 
Whoso  mouth  the  curlliik'  vines  have  overapreAd?" 
Drj/deri :  t'irgil ;  Eel.  v.  ". 

*  2.  To  approach. 

*'  Who  ever  as  he  saw  him  nigh  succeed 
Gau  cry  aloud  with  horrible  affright." 

Spe».-ier:  F.  (^..  VI.  lv.8. 

3.  Tn  follow  in  order  ;  to  be  .subsequent ;  to 
eonie  after ;  to  come  next  or  in  the  place  of 
another  which  has  preceded. 

"  While  low  delights  sucecediny  fast  behind. 
In  hapiiler  lueaimeas  occnijy  the  niiud," 

goldsmith :  The  Traveller. 

4.  To  become  heir  ;  to  take  the  place  of  one 
whu  has  died,  resigned,  or  completed  a  term 
of  ottice;  specif.,  to  ascend  a  throne  on  the 
deatli  or  removal  of  the  occupant. 

"  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salniue  land" 

Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  1.  2: 

*  5.  To  come  or  be  handed  down  la  order  of 
succession  ;  to  descend,  to  devolve. 

••  A  ring  .  .  . 
That  downward  hatli  succeed-'d  in  his  house 
From  son  to  sou,  some  four  or  five  descent*.' 

Sfiakesp. :  AUs  Well  that  Ends  WeU.  111.  7. 

6.  To  be  successful  in  any  endeavour  or 
undertaking ;  to  obtain  tlie  oV»ject  or  end 
souglit  or  desired  ;  tn  accomplish  that  which 
is  attempted  or  intended. 

7.  To  terminate  or  turn  out  as  desired;  to 
be  successful  ;  to  turn  out  successfully  ;  to 
have  the  desired  result :  as,  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  succeed  and 
to  follow,  see  Follow. 

SU.C-9eed'-aiit,  a.    [Eng.  succeed;  -ant.} 

Her. :  Succeeding  or  following  one  another. 

•  Biic-9eed'-er,  s.  [Eng.  s^tcceed;  -er.]  One 
who  succeeds  ;  one  wlio  follows  or  comes  after 
or  in  the  i*lace  of  another  ;  a  successor. 

"  The  true  tucceederi  of  each  royal  house." 

HhakBsp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  4. 

8iic'-9eed'-ing,  pr.  jKir.,  a.,  &  s.    [Succeed.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svhstantive : 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  succeeds. 


*  2.  Consequeuee,  result. 

"  A  nioHt  harah  one  fl'^nS"'^)?''!;  f^od  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  bloody-  tuccatdinff."—Shaketp. :  All's 
Well  (ftiif  Jinds  Well,  U.  3. 

suc-fen'-tor,  s.  (Low  Lat.,  from  Lat  sit&  = 
under,  and  cantor  :=  a  singer.J 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inciter,  a  promoter,  an 
instigator 

"  The  prompter  and  luecenttjr  of  these  cruell  anter- 
ludea."— /r'j//a«(i, 

II.  Miisic : 

1.  Olio  who  sings  the  bass  or  lowest  har- 
mouizeii  parts.    (Annandale.) 

2.  In  cathedrals  aud  collegiato  churches, 
the  deputy  uf  the  precentor  ;  a  sub-chanter, 

*Buc-9cn-tur'-i-ate,  v.t.  or  t.  [Lat.  succen- 
turiatiis,  pa,  par.  of  sKCceii^HTio  =  to  receive 
as  a  recruit  into  a  conturia  or  century.]  To 
receive  recruits,  or  as  recruits;  to  supply 
soldiers  for  the  missing  ;  to  recruit. 

siic-^ess',  5.  [Fr.  succh,  from  Lat.  succpsmm, 
accus.  «if  successus,  from  succedo-=  to  succeed 
(q.v.).J 

*  1.  The  termination  of  any  affair,  whether 
happy  or  unhappy  in  the  issue;  the  result; 
more  especially  (when  not  accompanied  by  a 
qualifying  adjective)  a  favourable  or  pro- 
sperous result  or  termination  of  anything 
attempted  ;  fuitune. 

"  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord ;  but 
the  attempt  1  vow.'—Sliakesp.  :  All's  Well,  iii.  6. 

2.  A  successful  undertaking  or  attempt ; 
specitically,  successful  results  of  warlike 
operations. 

"Swell'd  with  our  late  successes  on  the  foe." 

Dryden:  Annus  AiirahiU$.  CCX. 

*  3.  Succession  ;  order  of  following  one 
another. 

"  All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  relen'd 
By  due  success,  and  all  tlietr  nephews  late, 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  cron  n  retained." 
Hpenter :  t\  ft..  II.  i.  4S. 

'^ stic-9es3'-a-ry',  s.     [Eng.  success;   -cry.] 

Succession. 
"  My  peculiar  honours,  not  derived 
Froui  succesS'ira,  but  jjureliased  with  my  blood. 

li'eaum.  4  Fiet, :  Laws  of  Candy,  L  2. 

8UC-9eSS'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  success;  •ful(l).']  Re- 
sulting in  or  having  success;  obtaining  or 
terminating  in  tlie  accomplishment  or  obtain- 
ing of  what  is  wished  or  intended ;  hence, 
pros]ierous,  fortunate,  happy.  (Applied  t>o 
persons  and  things.) 

"  I  should  be  willing,  air.  to  think  it  was  a  young 
man's  rashness,  or  perhaijs  the  rage  of  a  successful 
TivAl." —Dryden:  Amboui'i,  iii.  L 

T[  For  the  difference  between  siiceess/u?  and 
fortunate,  see  Fortunate. 

SUC-9esS'-ful-l5?",  adv.  [Eng.  successful ;  -hj.] 
In  a  succes.sful  manner;  with  good  success ; 
prosperously,  happily,  fortunately. 

**  He  took  a  course  which  since  successfully 
Great  men  have  often  tnk^i'ii." 

Donne  :  I'rojress  of  the  Saul,  b.  L 

8tic-9es9'-ful-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  succes:>ful; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  success- 
ful ;  prosperous  termination ;  favourable  re- 
sult or  event ;  success. 

"  An  opinion  of  the  succes$fulness  of  the  work  Is  aa 
necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as  the 
authority  of  coium.iuds,  or  the  perauaaiveness  of  pro- 
mises, "—i'amjjiond, 

suc-cess'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
successionem,  accus.  of  successio,  from  successuSf 
pa.  par.  of  succedo  =  to  succeed  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  following  of  things  in  order;  series  of 
things  following  each  other,  either  in  time  or 
place ;  consecution. 

"The  water  instead  of  making  one  continued  shoot, 
falls  throu>,'h  a  succession  of  different  stories."— GiZpin  .■ 
Tour,  vol.  1.,  §  8. 

2.  The  act  of  succeeding  or  coming  in  the 
place  of  another. 

"Collateral  successions  are  taxed  according  to  the 
degree  of  relationa,  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole  value." — Stniih:  Wealth  of  Natiotis,  bk.  v., 
ch.il. 

3.  The  act  or  right  of  succeeding  or  coming 
to  an  inheritance,  office,  or  dignity;  tlie  act 
or  right  of  entering  upon  an  office  or  dignity. 

"The  question  of  Spanish  succession  was  to  be  men- 
tioned to  William  ata  private  audience,  "—i/acim/ay; 
Eiat.  Enj.,  ch.  v. 

4.  An  order,  line,  or  series  of  descendants  ; 
lineage;  successors  collectively  ;  heirs. 

"  A  lona;  succession  must  ensue  : 
And  his  next  aon  the  clouded  ark  of  Ood 


*5.  That  which  is  to  corae  ;  the  future; 
futurity. 

*'  Make  them  exclaim  agalust  their  own  #•«■ -•etflon." 
Shakesp.:  Itnmlvt,  iU  », 

*  6.  The  person  who  succeeds  to  rank,  oflkoOr 
or  tlie  like  ;  a  snccessor. 
IL  Music : 

1.  The  order  in  which  the  notes  of  a  melody 
proceed.  There  are  two  .sorts  of  sticcessiou, 
regular,  or  conjoint,  and  disiunct,  A  regular 
or  conjoint  succession  is  tJiut  in  which  the 
notes  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  the 
scale  to  whicli  they  bi;long,  eithei"  .a.scending 
or  descending.  In  a  disjunct  snccssion  the 
melody  is  formed  of  intervals  greater  than  a 
second. 

2.  A  sequence  is  Bometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
successinn,  and  passages  of  similar  chords  or 
progressions  are  described  as  a  succession  of 
thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  sevenths,  or 
octaves,  as  the  case  may  be. 

^  (1)  Acts  of  s^iccession: 

Eng.  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  several  Acts 
of  Parliament,  by  which  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  limited  or  modified.  The  first  ia 
the  Act  7  Henry  IV.,  c.  2,  declaring  Prince 
Henry  heir-apparent  to  the  thrones  of  England 
and  France,  willi  reniaimiers  to  the  other 
children  of  Henry  IV.  Other  instances  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Henry  VII.,  aud  in 
regard  to  the  successors  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  rights  of  James  I.,  Cliarles  I.,  and  Clmrlea 
II.  The  most  important  is  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment,   [Settlement,  H.] 

(2)  Apnstolic,  or  Apostolical  succession: 
[Apostolic]. 

(3)  Arms  of  succession :  [Feudal,  1], 

(4)  Geological  surression  of  organic  beings: 
The  gradual  disappearance  of  species,  genera, 
families,  &r.,  tlinrugliout  the  world  as  geolo- 
gical  time  goes  forward,  or  the  more  rajiid 
succession  of  one  group  of  organisms  to  an- 
other within  a  limited  area,  as  the  adai^tation 
of  that  area  to  particular  fornis  of  life  changes, 
by  water  giving  place  to  land,  salt  to  fresh 
water,  or  the  reverse.  Within  limited  areas, 
however,  the  same  type  often  persists  from 
the  later  Teitiary  to  the  present  day :  as  in 
South  America,  where  the  Sloth  nnd  Arma- 
dillo have  succeeded  gigantic  Edentates  like 
Megatherium  and  Glyptudon, 

(5)  Law  of  succession :  The  law  or  rule  accord- 
ing to  which  the  succession  to  the  property 
of  deceased  persons  is  regulated.  In  general 
this  law  obtains  only  in  cases  in  which  the 
deceased  person  has  died  intestate,  or  in 
which  the  power  of  bequeathing  propeily  by 
will  is  limited  by  the  legislature.  In  Englant! 
primogeniture  is  the  general  rule  in  cases  of 
real  estate,  the  eldest  son  and  liis  issue  takini; 
the  whole  of  tlie  freehold  estate  ;  and,  failing 
such  stock,  the  next  eUlest  son,  and  so  on. 
This  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  dower — gene- 
rally one-tliird  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate. 
When  males  fail  the  dau^^'hters  succeed,  but 
they  tjike,  not  in  order  of  seniority,  but  all 
together.  When  there  is  no  lineal  descendant, 
the  nearest  lineal  ancestor  succeeds.  In  re- 
gard to  movable  properly  uo  right  of  primo- 
geniture, nor  pret^rence  of  males  over  females 
is  recognized,  the  property  being  divided  in 
eqiial  proportions  among  the  children  or,  fail- 
in:,'  them,  the  nearest  kinsmen  of  the  deceased, 
wiLlumt  respect  to  sex  or  seniority. 

(6)  Succession  of  cro2^s :  [Rotation). 

(7)  Wars  of  succession : 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  several  wars  in 
Europe  between  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  on 
the  ocea.^ion  of  the  failure  of  an  heir  to  a 
throne.  The  most  important  were:  that  con- 
cerning the  Orleans  succession  to  the  Pala- 
tinate (1G86-9T),  closed  by  the  Peace  of  Hys- 
wick  ;  the  Spanish  succession  (1702-1713),  the 
Polish  succession  (1733-38),  closed  by  the 
Peace  of  Vienna ;  the  Austrian  succession 
(1740-48),  and  the  Bavarian  succession  (1777- 
70).  The  second  was  the  most  important  to 
English  interests,  and  arose  from  the  rival 
claims  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Charles,  second  son  of 
Leopold,  Emiieror  of  Germany,  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  Grand  Alliance  between  Eng- 
land. Holland,  and  Austria  was  revived  by 
William  lit.,  and  the  war  which  followed, 
though  Philip's  claim  was  ultimately  admitted, 
is  famous  fir  the  victories  of  the  Allies,  under 
Marlbnrnui,'h,  at  Blenheim  (1704),  Oudenarde 
(170S),  Malplaquet  (1709),  and  the  cajtture  of 
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Gibraltar  (July  24,  1704)  by  the  En^'lisli  and 
Dutcli  fleets,  under  Sir  George  Rooke.  The 
war  was  practii-aUy  concluded  by  tlie  Peace 
of  Utreclit,  April  11,  1713,  between  France 
and  the  Engiisli  and  Dutch.  The  emperor 
abandoned  the  struggle  in  the  following  year. 

sue  cession -duty,  s.  A  duty  imposed 
on  every  succession  to  property,  acconlint;  to 
the  value  and  relationship  of  the  parties  to 
the  person  from  whom  the  property  comes. 

If  A  duty  of  this  character  exists  under  Eng- 
lish law,  liud  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  estates  of  unmarried  persons. 

■ftc-9e3S'-lon-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  siic- 
cessioTi;  -al.]  Relating  to  succession;  imply- 
ing succession  ;  existing  in  succession  ;  con- 
secutive. 

"  He  iires«Dted  »  calculation  of  the  coats  of  growing 
&  crop  uf  autuinu-sowu  vetohes.  ami  a  sin-cessioniit  one 
of  hTmik.—Daili/  Telegraph,  March  15,  1886. 

*suc-9ess-ldn-al'l3^  (ss  as  sh),  adv. 
[Eng  sucressioiuil ;  -/y.J  In  a  sucressional 
manner;  in  succession  ;  consecutively. 

*suc-5ess'-idn-ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
successio'i;  -ist.]  One  wlio  ndlieres  to  succes- 
sion, especially  to  apostolic  successiou. 

flfic-^ess'-ive,  a.  [Fr.  successi/,  from  Lat. 
stwcpssirus,  from  sifcc€5sus,  ;ia.  par.  of  succedo 
^  to  succeed  (q,.v.)  ;  Sp.  svccessivo.] 

1.  Following  in  order  or  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession ;  consecutive;  foUowiui;  in  regular 
course,  as  a  series  of  persons  or  things,  either 
in  time  or  place. 

*2.  Having  or  giving  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  an  inheritance  ;  inherited  by  succes- 
sion ;  heieditary,  legitimate. 

"  Country  men. 
Plead  vay  $ucceisiv«  title  with  yuur  awords." 

S/iakeip. :  Titm  Androriicui,  i.  4. 

BUe-cesa'-ive-ly,  ([(/('.    [Eng.  successlce;  -III.] 

•  1.  By  order  of  succession  and  inheritance. 

"So  tbou  the  garland  wear'st  tuccearirett/-" 

Shakt^sp.  :  2  Henry  /(',,  iv.  4. 

2.  In  a  successive  manner;  in  a  series  or 
uninterrupted  course  ;  consecutively. 

"  We  .  .  .  succexsivetv  uw  a  remarkable  hill  near 
Santo  Espiiito.  tlien  dape  St.  Thomas,  and  then  an 
isliiuil  just  without  Cape  Frio." — Cook:  First  Voyage 
bk.  i„  ch.  ii. 

*  3.  Successfully,  completely,  fully. 

*fluc-9ess'-ive-ness,  s.      [Eng.  successive; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug successive. 

"All  the  notion  wo  have  of  duration  is  partly  by 

fhe  successiveness  ol  its  own  operations. "—/?ale  ;  Orig. 

^Mankind,  ii.  119. 

"siic-^ess'-less,  a.  [Eng.  success;  -less.) 
Havini;  no  success  ;  unsuccessful,  unlucky, 
unfortunate;  failing  to  accomplish  what  was 
intended. 


8fle-9eB3'-les3-l3?',  adv.  [Eng.  successless; 
-iy.]  In  a  successless  niiuiner  ;  unsuccessfully. 

'  Then  shall  the  end  come,  to  wit.  when  the  aospel 
having  been  nreached  through  all  the  cities  of  Judaja 
Muccetsleatly.'  —Htiinmond:   If  or^,  iii.  121. 

•  8ti.C-9eS3'-less-Xiess«  s.      [Eng.  s^iccesshss  ; 

■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  success- 
less ;  unsuccessful  ness, 

"His  apprehensions  of  the  mccessteaaneu  ot  bis  en- 
deavoui-s,  — Doylts  :    Works,  vi.  20. 

Biic-9ess'-or,  *  suc-cess-our,  s.  [Fr.  sue- 
cess*:iir^  from  Lat.  successorem,  accus.  of  suc- 
cessor, from  successus,  pa.  par.  of  succedo  —  to 
succeed  (q.v.).]  One  who  succeeds  or  follows  ; 
one  who  takes  the  place  whicli  another  has 
left,  and  sustains  the  like  part  or  character. 
(Correlative  to  jtrcdecessor.) 

"  I  here  declare  you  riehtful  succestor. 
And  heir  immediate'to  my  crown." 

Dryden  :  Secret  Love,  v. 

•  8uc-9ess'-dr-y,   a.     [Eng.    successor ;   -y.] 

Fallowing  in  line  of  succession. 

'siic-9id'-'a-OU8,  a.  [Lat.  s!(CC('fKus  =  sink- 
ing, falling,  from  succido^=-  to  fall  under,  to 
sink  down  :  sxib  =  under,  and  cado  =  to  fall.] 
Ready  to  fall ;  falling. 

•  8iic-9lf' -er-ous,  a.  [Lat  succits  =  jnice, 
and/ero  =  to  bear.]  Producing  or  conveying 
sap. 

siic'-9in,  sflc'-9in-ite,  s.    [Succinellite.] 

Minernlofjy : 

1.  The  same  as  Amber  (q.v.). 


2.  A  name  given  to  a  yellow  variety  of 
garnet  found  in  globular  aggregations  enclosed 
in  asbestos,  in  Switzerlaud. 

SUC-9in-3.in'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  succinate),  and 
ainic]  Derived  from  or  containing  succinic 
acid  and  ammonia. 

suocinaiuicaold,  $. 

Chevt. :  C2^i<iQou6^^- '  ^^  ^riu™  salt  is 
obtained  by  leaving  a  solution  of  succinimide 
and  baiium  hydrate  in  equivalent  proportions 
to  evapoiate  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  recrystal- 
lizing  several  times  frim  weak  alcohol.  By 
decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid,  impure 
crystals  of  succinamic  acid  are  obtained,  which 
soon  decompose  into  succinate  of  ammonia. 

8ue'9in'-a-mide^  s.  (Eng.  8uccin(ic),  and 
amide.] 

Chem.:  <^23.i<lQQ^^^y  Obtained  by  mix- 
ing ethylic  succinate  witli  strong  aqueous  am- 
monia. It  forms  small  white  crystals,  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

8UC-9in'-  a  -  nil,  ».  [Eng.  succin(ic),  and 
and(ine).] 

Chem.:  C4H40o(C6H5)N.  Obtained  by  heat- 
ing pulverised  succinic  acid  with  dry  aniline, 
and  then  dissolving  it  out  with  boiling  water. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  fine  interlaced 
needles  sublimable  without  decomposition. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

siic-9in-a-llil'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  succinanil;  -ic] 
Deiived  from  or  containing  succinauiL 
8ucelnanillc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CoHi^g^g^j^^HX)^     Prepared  by 

dissolving  succinanil  in  dilute  ammonia  and 
alcohol,  boiling  for  a  time,  and  neutralising 
with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  elongated  laminse, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
soluble  in  hot  water ;  melts  when  heated  to 
100°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  decomposes 
into  phenyl  succinimide. 

sue -9111-3,3' -phalt,  8.  [Eng.  succin(um),  and 
asphalt] 

Chem. :  A  resinous  substance  resembling 
amber,  obtained  from  the  granular  clay  iron 
ore  of  Bergen. 

SUC'-9ill-ate,  s.    [Eng.  s^^ccin{ic)  ;  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  succinic  acid. 
succinate  of  ammonium,  s. 

Chem.:  C2H4<;^Q|y-»^)§.  Obtained  by 
supersaturating  succinic  acid  with  ammonia, 
and  leaving  it  to  evaporate  over  quicklime. 
It  crystiiUizes  in  hexaijonal  prisms  ;  sp.  gr. 
1'367  ;  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

auc'-9in-at-ed,  a.  [Kng.  succinat(e);  -erf.] 
Combined  with  or  containing  succinic  acid. 

SU0-9inct',  a.  [Lat.  s^iccinctus  =  prepared, 
short,  small,  contracted,  pa.  par.  of  succingo 
=::  to  gird  below,  to  gird  or  tuck  up  ;  sub  = 
under,  and  cingo  =  to  gird.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  Tucked  up,  girded  up  so  as  to  leave 
the  legs  free. 

"  His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct.' 

Milton:  P.  L.,  lil  643. 

2.  fig.  I  Compressed  into  few  words ;  cha- 
racterized by  verbal  brevity ;  brief,  short, 
concise. 

"  A  tale  should  be  Jndlcfotu,  clear,  txiccinct. 
The  lauguage  plain,  and  incidents  well  liiik'd.** 
Cowper  :  Conversation,  235. 

t  siic-cinc'-ti,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  siic- 
cinctus.]    [Succinct.] 

Entom. :  Girted ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
chrysalides  of  the  Papilionidse,  which  are  not 
only  attached  by  the  tail,  butalso  supported  by 
a  belt  of  silk  p;is-^ing  round  the  middle  of  the 
body  and  fixed  firmly  on  each  side.  (NeiVTiian.) 

Suc-9inct'-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  succinct;  -ly.)  In 
a  succinct  manner  ;  briefly,  concisely,  shortly. 

"  He  (John  Pell]  hath  also  st'crinrtly  and  clearly 
denioiistrivted  the  second  and  tenth  books  of  Euclid. ' 
—  H'ooil:  Fiusd  Oxon.,  voL  ii. 

8uc-9inct'-nes3.  s.  (Eng.  succinct ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  succinct ;  brevity, 
conciseness. 

"  In  fine,  hrevltyand  titcctnctness  ot  speech  is  that 
whk'h.  in  i^hilosiiiihy  or  Hpecuhition.  wa  call  mxxtm, 
and  fii-sk  principle.'" — South:  Sermons,  vol.  ii..  ser.  4. 


suc-9in'-e-a,  s.     [Lat.  succineiu  =  of  or  pa^ 
taiuing  to  amber.] 

Zool.  £  Palasont. :  Amber-snail,  a  genus  of 
Helicidae  (q.v.),  with  155  recent  species,  uni- 
versally distiibuted.  Shell  imirerforate,  thin, 
ovate  or  oblong  ;  sjiine  small,  ajterture  large; 
columella  ami  peristome  simple,  acute  ;  animal 
large,  with  short  thick  tentacles  and  liroad 
foot;  lingual  teeth  like  Helix  (q.v.).  These 
snails  inhabit  damp  places,  but  rarely  enter 
the  water.  Seven  fossil  siiecies  from  tha 
Eocene  of  Britain. 

suc-9in-eU'-ite,  s.  [Lat.  succinum  =  amber.] 
Min. :  A  name  given  by  Dana  to  an  ortho- 
rhombic  mineral  substance  obtained  from 
amber  by  distillation.  Hai-dness,  I'O  ;  sp.  gr. 
1*55;  lustre,  vitreous;  colourless  or  white; 
odour,  aromatic  ;  soluble  in  water.  Compos. : 
carbon,  40*7;  hydrogen,  5"i  ;  oxygen,  642  = 
100. 

8tic-9m-eu'-pi-dne,  s.     [Lat.  succin^wnC^-^ 
amher,  and  Eng.  eupione.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  by  Eisner  to  a  very 
light  oil,  obtained  by  lei-tifying  oil  of  amber 
with  sulpliuric  acid.    {Watts.) 

SUC-9in'-ic,  a.      [Eng.  s^lccin(lnn);  -ic.]    De- 
rived from  or  contained  in  amber, 

succinlc-acld,  s. 

Chem..  :   C^HgOi  =  C.H^  (  J^^q.    Volatile 

salt  of  amber.  A  dibasic  acid  belonging  to 
the  oxalic  series,  first  recognised  by  Agricola 
in  1657.  It  occurs  ready  formed  in  amber,  in 
certain  plants,  and  in  many  animal  fluids, 
and  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  fatty 
acids  of  high  molecular  weight,  and  of  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  bringing  calcium  malate  in  contact 
with  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  decayed 
cheese,  suspended  in  three  parts  of  water, 
and  kept  for  some  days  at  a  temperature  of 
30°  to  40".  Succinate  of  lime  is  formed,  which 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  purified  by  recrystallization.  It 
crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  less  easily  in  abohol,  in- 
soluble in  ether,  melts  at  180°,  and  boils  at 
235°.  It  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts,  those 
of  the  alkalis  being  very  soluble  in  water, 
A  characteristic  reaction  of  succinic  acid  and 
soluble  succinates  is  the  formation  of  a  red- 
brown  precipitate  with  ferric  salts. 

succinic -anhydride,  s. 

Chem. :  C2H4^2>0.    Obtained  by  distilling 

succinic  acid  (.'nee  or  twice  with  phosphoric 
anhydride.  It  is  a  white  mass,  soluble  in 
boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  deposited  from 
the  si'lution  in  needles  on  cooling,  insolubU 
in  ether.     Melts  at  119-6°. 

8ucclnic-chloride»  s. 

Chem.:  C.2'Hi<^'^Q^\.  Produced  by  distil- 
ling succinic  atdiydride  with  phosphoric 
peutachloride.  It  is  a  fuming,  strongly  re- 
fracting liquid,  boils  at  190°,  and  with  water 
yields  succinic  acid. 

succlnlo-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Comj'ounds  of  succinic  acid  with 
alcohol  radicals.  Ethylic  succinate  = 
C2H4<^qJ§[{5)0_    ig  prepared  by  distilling 

ten  parts  succinic  acid,  twenty  parts  alcohol, 
and  five  parts  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
purifying  the  product  by  distillation  over 
lead  oxide.  It  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  214°;  sp. 
gr.  1*036,  slightly  soluble  in  water.     Methylic 

succinate  =  C2H4^^qLj^-';q  is  similarly  pre- 
pared. It  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  boils  at  108°,  melts  at 
20°,  the  liquid  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'179. 

suc-9in'-ini-ide,  s.      [Eng.  succinate);  and 
imide.] 
fVte)?!. ;    C2H4<^^[]j^j^.      Formed    by    th« 

action  of  dry  ammonia  gas  on  succinic  anhy- 
dride. It  is  obtained  in  large  transparent 
crystals,  which  melt  at  125-126°,  sulilime 
without  alteration,  and  are  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

suc'-9in-ite,  s.    [Sl'ccin.] 
suc'-9in-6ne,  s.    [Eng.  succitiium);  -otk.] 
Chem. :  The  name  applied  to  the  volatile 


f&te.  fdt»  fore*  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  w^lf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


succinosulphuric— such 
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oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  neutral 
euccinate  of  calcium.  Its  compositiou  is 
uncertain. 

■fic-9in-6-Sul-phur'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  swcctn(ic); 
0  connect,  and  siili>huric.]   [Sulphosuccinic] 

Sao'-9in-ous,  a.  [Lat.  s((ct,nftHHt=  amber.] 
Pertdining  tu  ur  resembling  amber. 

SUC'-^in-um,  s.     [Lat.J    [Amber.] 

BUC'-9m-yl,  s.    [Eng.  siicci}i(vvi);  -yh] 

Cheni. :  C4H4O2.  The  hypothetical  diatomic 
radical  of  sueciiiik:  acid. 

•  suc-9i'-§ion,  s.    [Lat.  svccislo,  from  sucdsits, 

pa.  par.  of  siiccido—  to  cut  down  :  sub  =  under, 
and  ciedo=io  cut.]  The  act  of  cutting  off  or 
down. 

'*  Ujion  wAste  broiight  »iid  HSslKiied  In  the  ntccitSon 
oftiei-Ji.  tlio  juBtiflcatliJu  ia.  tliattbcy  wereovertbruwu 
by  wiuii.  '— Bacon. 

•iic-9is'-ter-ene,  s.  (Lat.  succiinum)  = 
antber,  and  Gr.  trrfpeos  (stereos)  =  solid.] 

Ckem. :  The  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
Colophon 'um  succini  uhii^h  is  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.    {Watts.) 

•  sflc-cla-ma'-tlon,   s.      tLat.  sii&=  under, 

and  cUuno  =  to  tall  out.]  Quiet  exhortation  ; 
suggestion. 

"  Why  mfty  we  not  also,  by  some  such  tiicclamatioru 
as  tliese,  (mil  off  young  men  tu  tlie  better  side." — 
TramlaCiott  of  Plutarch' a  Murals,  pt.  iii..  p.  412. 

BUO'-cor,  •  SOO-our,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  siicurre, 
soscorre,  from  Lat.  succmro  =  to  run  under, 
to  run  to  the  aid  of,  to  succor:  s^nb  =  under, 
and  c»rro  =  to  run  ;  Fr.  secourir ;  Sp.  socorrer; 
Port,  soccorrer ;  Ital.  soccorrere.]  To  run  to 
the  aid  of ;  to  aid,  to  help  ;  to  assist  in  diffi- 
culty or  distress  ;  to  relieve. 

"  To  succnitr  wjmtcil  retciotia,  and  replace 
The  suiile  o(  opuleucu  in  soituw  3  face." 

Cowper :  Charity,  I». 

sftc'-cor,  *  soc-our,  *  soc-oure.  *  soc- 
ourse,  •  SUC-urs,  s.  [O.  Fr.  socvrs,  from 
Lat.   snccursus^   fruni    succurro  =  to     succor 

(q-v.).] 

1.  Aid,  help,  assistance  ;  particularly  as- 
sistance that  delivers  from  difficulty,  want, 
or  distiess. 

"The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  succour  of 
the  poor  ia  a  height  of  virtue  to  wlilfh  hnniauity  haa 
never  arisen  by  ita  own  power."— Tar/er,  No.  4. 

2.  The  person  who  or  thing  which  brings 
aid,  help,  or  assistance. 

"  Hire  to  salue.  and  eke  hire  for  to  prey 
To  beu  our  help,  and  wcoiir  whan  wt  dey." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  13.461. 

t3.  (PI-):  Troops  serving  as  an  aid  or  relief. 

"There  rode  the  Volscian  luceoitrs" 

ilacauiay  :  Battle  of  Lake  /legillut.  xilL 

•  SUC'-Cor-a-*ble,     a.     [Eng.    succor;    -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  succored,  aided,  or 
relieved  ;  admitting  of  succor. 

2.  Affording  succor  or  relief;  helpful,  aid- 
ing. 

"  If  the  phyaition  he  not  verfe  answerable  In  liking 
to  the  patient,  perceiving  him  not  so  siicvourab/e  na 
bee  fleeiieth  or  would  )iave  such  a  physition,  shall 
never  proceed  auccessfully,"— r<i/i<'»  Storehouse,  780-2. 

6UC'-cbr-er,  3.  [Eng.  succor,  V. ;  -er.]  One 
who  Buccura^  one  who  affords  aid  or  relief; 
a  helper. 

"  She  hath  been  a  mccorcr    of  many."— Jtomaiw  itI.  1 

•  siic'-cdr-eSS,  «.  [Eng.  succor;  -ess.]  A 
female  helper.     (Stanyhurst.) 

0UC  -cor-less,  *  snc-cour-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
mccor;  -less.]  Destitute  of  succor,  aid,  or 
help. 

"And  nil  his  friends  and  louldiera,  luecourlesse 
Periabt  but  he."        Chapman:  Homtr ;  Odytteyy. 

8uc'-cdr-y,  s.    *  '^uck'-er-y,  *  Buck'-er- 

ie,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  c/iicorj/ (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Cichorium  Intybus.    [Chicory.] 

8UC-c6se',  a.  [Lat  succws  =  juice.]  Full  of 
juice. 

siic'-co-tash,  s.  [N.  Amer.  Indian  sttsich- 
quata^k  =■  corn  boiled  wliole.]  Green  maize 
and  beans  boiled  together  ;  originally  a  North 
Anieiicran  Indian  dish. 

Suc'-cd-trine,  a.    [Socotrine.) 

•siic'-CUb,  s.    [SuccOBUs.]    A  succubus  (q.v.). 
"  Out  tuccub  Satanick  now  fonnd. 
She  touched  hit  soul  in  place  unsound  " 

UUrfey:  Athenian  Jilt. 


8uc'-cu-ba,  s.    [Succubus.] 

8uc'-cu-bine,  a.  [F-ns.  mice nb(vs);  -tn*.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  sui-culms  (q.v.). 

"Ob.  bapity  the  all |i  from  hia siirciibinf  griii." 

iSaihain  ■  lug    Leg  ;  A(    Aiiholai. 

SUC'-CU-boiis,  a.  [Lat.  succubo  =  to  lie 
under."]    [Succubus.] 

Bot.  [0/  the  Jungerniiannacecr:) :  Having  the 
anterior  margin  of  each  leaf  placed  below  the 
piisterior  margin  of  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing one. 

Buc'-cu-biis,  (pi.  8uc'-cu-bi),  siic'-cuba 

(pi.  suc'-CU-bee),  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  from  I^at. 
sitccuba=  a  stiumpet;  succHbo  =  to  lie  under: 
51(6  =  under,  and  cube  =  to  lie,  ] 

1.  Anthrop.  {0/ both  forms) :  A  demon  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  of  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  woman  in  order  to  consurC  sex- 
ually with  men,     (Incubus,  Lamia.] 

"  Tins  is  the  ductrine  of  the  iucuhi  and  the  t'iccubi 
those  male  awd  female  nocturnal  demons  which  con 
sort  sexually  with  men  and  woinen  We  mny  st-t  out 
with  tlieir  liescrlptiuns  among  the  Islandero  uf  ti.e 
Antilles,  where  they  are  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  vhu 
iahingwheu  clutched;  in  New  Zealand,  where  ances 
tral  deities  *  form  attatbnienta  with  females,  and  pay 
them  reiwated  visits;'  while  in  the  t^amoan  Islands, 
such  intercourse  of  Inferior  gods  caused  'many  super- 
natural cunueptlons  ;  and  in  Lapland,  where  details 
of  this  last  extreme  class  have  also  been  placed  on 
record.  Fnun  these  lower  grades  of  culture  we  may 
follow  the  idea  onward.  Formal  rites  are  specified  in 
the  Hindu  Tantra,  which  enable  a  man  to  obUin  a 
companion- nymph  by  worahipping  her  and  repeating 
her  name  by  niglit  in  a  cemetery.  Augustine,  in  an 
instructive  passage,  states  the  popular  notions  of  tiio 
visits  of  incubi  .  ,  .  yet  he  ia  careful  not  to  commit 
binisalf  to  a  positive  belief  in  such  spirits  Later 
theologiaiia  were  le-w  cautions,  and  grave  arKuinenta- 
tiou  on  nocturnal  Intercourse  with  Incubi  and  titccubi 
waa  carried  on  till,  at  the  height  of  medlseval  civiliza- 
tion, we  find  It  accepted  in  full  belief  by  ecclesiastics 
and  lawyers.*'— 7"j/ior     Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  li- 189, 190. 

2.  Pathol.  (Of  the  form  succubus):  Night- 
mare. 

8UC'-CU-la,  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful.]  A  plain 
axis  or  cylinder,  provided  with  staves  or 
handles  for  turning  it,  but  having  no  drum. 

Buc-cu-len^e,  suc'-cu-len-9y,  s.  [Eng. 
succnlen(t];  -ce, -cy.)  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  succulent  or  juicy  ;  juiciness. 

siic'-CU-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  succuUntus, 
from  sinr/fi-  =  juice.  1    Full  of  juice  ;  juicy. 

"  As  the  leaves  are  not  succulenf,  little  more  Juice  la 
pressed  out  of  them  tlian  they  have  imbibed."— Coot.- 
First  Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  xviii. 

succulent-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Plants  characterized  by  the  succulence 
of  their  stems,  their  leaves,  or  their  whole  or- 
ganization. This  is  produced  by  a  remarkable 
distension  or  increase  of  the  cellular  tissue. 
Their  organization  enables  them  to  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  air  rather  than 
from  the  gruund.  and  flourish  in  dry  places. 
When  cultivated,  they  are  planted  in  sandy 
loam  not  too  finely  sifted,  and  require  very 
little  watering.  They  do  not  flourish  well 
with  other  plants,  but  should  have  a  gieen- 
house  of  their  own.  The  succulent  orders 
of  plants,  Cactacese,  Mesembryanthemacese, 
Crassulacejc,  &c.,  are  not  closely  akin  to  earh 
other.  Succulence  may  be  associated  witli 
any  structure,  and  extend  through  an  order, 
a  tribe,  a  genus,  or  a  species  only. 

*,8uc-cu-len'-t3e,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  site- 
culentus  =  succulent.] 

Bot.  :  The  forty-sixth  order  in  Linna'us's 
Natural  System.  Genera  :  Cactus,  Mesembry- 
anthemum,  Seduni,  Oxalis,  Fagouia,  &c. 

siic'-cu-lent-ly,  adi'.  [Eng.  succulent;  -hj.] 
In  a  succulent  manner  ;  juicily. 

*  SUC'-cu-loiis,  a.   [Lat.  5wccws=:  juice.]  Suc- 

culent, juicy. 

8UC-Cumb' (6  silent),  *  suc-comb,  v. i-  [Lat. 
suconnbn  =  to  lie  or  faU  under,  to  yield  :  sub 
=  under,  and  citm&o  =  to  lie;  Fr.  succoinber.] 
To  yield  ;  to  sink  or  give  way  ;  to  submit. 

"Tlie  smaller  and  feebler  animals  have  bent  and 
accommodated  themselvea  to  changes  to  which  the 
larger  species  have  succumbed."— Owen :  Classif.  (tf 
Marmiuitia,  p.  6G. 

*  Buc-ciim'-bent,  a.     [Lat.  succiimbens,  pr. 

par.  of  succinilho  =  to  succumb  (q.v.).J    Sub- 
missive. 

"  Sucrumbent  and  pafialva  to  her  desires. "—JToweU  .* 
Parly  0/  /leasts,  p,  Z 

*  8UC-cur'-sal,  a.  [Fr.  ffj/ccitrsa/e  =  supple- 
menting a  palish  church  ;  eglise  succursale  =  & 
chapel  of  ease,  from   Low   Lat.  succursus  = 


iccour  (q.v.).]    Serving  as  a  chajiel  of  eau. 
applied  to  a  t;hurch  attached  as  a  relief  of 


aucci 
(Appl 
succour  to  a  paiish  church.) 

siic'-cus  (pi.  siic'-gi),  s.    [Lat.  =  juice.] 

Pharm.  :  Tiie  expressed  juii;e  of  a  plant 
intended  to  be  used  medicinally.  The  strength 
of  tlie  juices  varies  according  to  the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  the  phuit  grows,  the  season 
of  the  year,  &c.  Reetitied  sjiirit  tn  the  extent 
of  one-third  the  volume  of  the  juice  is  added 
to  keep  the  latter  from  decompoHition.  Five 
succi  are  now  officinal,  viz.,  Succus  conii,  sco- 
jmrii,  ta7'axaci,  belladonnai,  and  hijoscytwii. 
{ikirrod.) 

*  8uo-cii8~8a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  succusmtiUy 
pa.  par.  of  succnsso,  a  freq.  from  sttccxUio  (sap. 
succusmvi)  —  to  fling  or  toss  up:  sub  —  uudefi 
and  quatio  =  to  shake.] 

1.  A  trot ;  a  trotting. 

"  That  Is  to  say.  whether  tolutatlon, 
As  they  do  term  't.  or  tuccu$m(»on.' 

Butler:  Budibrut.  I.  It  41, 

2.  A  shaking  ;  succussion. 

suc^ciias'-lon  (88  as  sb),  s.  [Lat.  swrciissio, 
from  succussnni,  sup.  of  succutio  —  to  tling  or 

toss  up.]      [SUCCLSSATION.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  shaking ;  a 
shock. 

"  The  angler,  desiring  bait,  has  only  to  create  slight 
surrumon  of  tlie  Bull  .  .  .  tu  lead  the  earthworm  to 
come  to  tho  imctace."— Lindsay :  Mind  in  the  LotMT 
Animals,  i.  63. 

2.  Med.  :  A  method  of  exploring  the  state 
of  the  chest,  with  the  view  of  deteeting  the 
eff"usion  of  liquid  within  any  of  its  cavities. 
Succussion  consists  in  seizing  the  patient  by 
the  shoulder  and  communicating  a  smart  im- 
pulse to  the  chest,  so  as  to  nmke  any  liquid 
whieh  it  may  contain  fluctuate  to  one  side. 
It  was  practised  by  Hippoerates,  and  is  still, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  use. 

1 8UC-CUS'-SIve,  a.     [Eng.  succitss(ion) ;  -ive.] 
GeoL  (Of  earthquake  action):  Characterized 
by  a  shaking,  and  especially  by  an  up  and 
down  movement  in  place  of  tremulous  oscilla- 
tion.    (Dana.) 

8U9h,  *  sicbe,  *  soche,  *  suilk,  •  swlch, 
*  swilc,    *  ewilcb,    *  swulc,    a.     (A.S. 

swylc,  swilc,  swdc  ;  cogn.  witli  O.  Sax.  svlic; 
O.  Fris.  selic,  selk,  suUik,  s^ilch,  swfc;  Dut. 
ziilk;  lce\.  sHkr ;  Dan.  sUg :  Sw.  slik ;  O.  Sw. 
salik;  Ger.  solch ;  O.  H.  Ger.  soHch ;  Goth. 
swaleiks.  The  A.S.  sj('i//o,  &c.,  are  from  swd 
=  so,  and  iic  =  like  ;  thus,  smcA  is  a  cuiruption 
of  so-like.] 

I.  Of  that  or  the  Hke  kind  or  degree  ; 
gimilar,  like. 

"  The  judgment  of  God  la  accordii  :  to  truth  agalsii 
them  which  commit  iucft  things."— AV"'!!!"*  il-  2- 

^  Such  is  followed  by  as  before  that  which 
is  the  object  of  comparison. 


If  the  indefinite  article  is  used  with  such, 
it  is  always  placed  between  it  and  the  noun 
to  which  it  refers ;  or  such  follows  the  noun 
preceded  by  a  or  an:  as,  such  an  linnnur, 
such  a  view,  never  was  there  a  man  such  as  he, 
&c.  If  the  article  is  not  used,  siich  precedes 
the  noun,  as,  such  weather.  Adjective.s  may 
conie  between  such  and  the  noun,  as,  siich  fine 
weather,  such  a  good  man.  Followed  by  tlutt, 
such  introduces  a  consequence  or  result. 

"  The   birds  such  pleasure  took,  ttuit  some  would 
slug.-  ShakfS/i.  :  Venus  A  Adonis.  1.101. 

2.  The  same  as  mentioned  or  specified; 
not  anntlier  or  difiTerent ;  so ;  in  the  sama 
state  or  condition. 

"  It  eata  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such  senses 
As  we  have."  Shakesp. :  Tempest,  L  X 

3.  Belonging  to  that  class. 

"  No  iiromise  can  obliye  a  prince  so  much. 
Still  to  be  good,  oa  long  to  have  been  such." 

Oryden.     {Todd.) 

4.  Certain.  (Used  to  indicate  or  hint  in 
a  general  and  indefinite  way  at  persnns  er 
things  already  named  or  pointed  out,  or  which 
could  have  been  named  or  pointed  out  dis- 
tinctly if  tlie  speaker  pleased.) 

"  If  yon  repay  mo  not  on  such  »  day. 
In  such  H  place,  such  sum  or  sums  a""  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition.  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  yuiir  tlesb  " 

Shakesp.:  Menhriut  of  Venice,  I.  S. 

6.  Used  without  the  r.nrrelative  =  so  great, 
so  high,  very  great,  very  much,  very  con- 
siderable, so  good,  so  bad. 

■■  I  could  come  to  such  honour.''— Shakgsp. :  Merrg 

WivfS.  il.  I. 

^  *  1.  Such  was  in  Middle   English  used 


boil,  boy;  poilt,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^^t.    ph  =  f 
••clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble»  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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with  numerals  in  the  sense  of  as  much  or  as 
many. 

••  The  letigtb  U  suche  ten  aj  the  deepoease."— f  ^^ 
ffrinuije  qf  the  Aftnthode,  p.  2-15, 

2.  Such  is  often  used  adverbially  with  the 
sense  of  so :  as,  such  terrible  weather. 

*  3.  For  such  .  ,  ,  as  the  oldest  English  used 
swylt .  .  .  swyle—such.  .  .  such. 

4.  Such  and  suck,  such  or  such :  Certain, 
some.  (Used  to  denote  a  person  or  thing 
indefinitely  or  generally.) 

"  I  have  appointed  my  servauta  to  auchand  $uch  a 
place."— I  Samuel  xxi.  2. 

5,  Such  like : 

(1)  Of  the  like  kind  ;  of  the  same  sort. 

*'  Such-tike  toys  na  tuese." 

Shakesp.  :  fiichard  III..  1 1. 

(2)  Similar  persons  or  things ;  so  forth ;  et 
cetera.    (Used  at  the  end  of  enumerations.) 

'■  Virtue,  youth,  liberality,  und  such  Ukf." 

nhaKesn-  :  Troilus  &  Cressida,  i.  2. 

BU-Cho-Sau'-ruS,  s.  [Gr.  o-oCxo?  (so?^c7tos) 
=  an  Egyptian  name  for  the  crocodile,  and 
ffaiJpo?  {sauros)  =  a  lizard. 1 

Pal(Vont. :  A  genus  of  Amphicoelia,  with  one 
species  from  the  Wealden  of  Tilgate  Forest, 

8U9h'-wise,  adv.  [Eng.  siich,  and  wise.}  In 
such  a  manner  ;  so. 

suck,  •  sonke*  •  souk-en,  *  snke  (pa.  t. 

*  $ek,  *  sec,  sucket.1,  pa.  par.  *  isoke,  sucked), 
v.t.  Si  i.  [A.S.  sucan  (pa.  t.  sedc,  pa,,  par. 
socen),  sugan ;  cogn.  with  leel.  sjuga,  suga 
(pa.  t.  saug,  pa.  par.  sokinn) ;  Dau.  suge; 
Sw,  suga ;  Ger.  saugen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  siigan ; 
Wei.  sugno=  to  suck:  5ug=rjuice;  Ir. 
sughaim.^  to  suck;  sj«;/i  =  juice  ;  Gael,  sug 
=  to  suck;  S!if?ft.  =  juice ;  Jjat.  6uyo  =  to 
suck  ;  sucus,  snccus  =  juice.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  by  the  action  of 
the  lips  and  tongue,  which  serves  to  produce 
a  vacuum. 

"  The  milk  thon  suckedxt  from  her." 

Shakes/t. :  Titui  Andronicua,  U.  8. 

2.  To  draw  something  from  by  the  action  of 
the  lips  and  tongue. 

"  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  son?,  aa  a  weasel 
tucki  eggs."^Sh(ikesp.  :  As  Tou  Like  Jl,  ii.  5. 

3.  To  draw  in,  absorb,  or  imbibe  in  any 
manner  more  or  less  resembling  the  act  of 
sucking.   (Often  followed  by  171,  oi/f,  away^kc.) 

"  Tlie^e  lubbera,  peeping  throagh  a  broken  pane.       ^ 

To  iuck  Iresh  air,  Burvey'd  the  iieighbi-urin^  plain. 

Dry  den  :  Bind  A  Panther,  lii.  65L 

4.  To  draw,  to  drain,  to  extract. 

"  Treat  all  suckers  as  weeds,  cutting  them  down 
while  ibev  are  little— before  Ihey  haveiwrAed  half  the 
life  out  of  thtfi  bearinjj  hill."— ScT^ftncra  Magazine, 
M^troh  iSi'i,  p.  756. 

5.  To  draw,  as  a  whirlpool ;  to  ingulf,  to 
swallow  up. 

•'  All  the  under  pasalons. 
As  waters  are  by  wbirlpools  ttirk'a  and  ar.iwn. 
Were  quite  devourd  in  the  rastgulith  of  empire," 
Dryden.    {Todd.) 

S.  Intra)isitive  : 

1.  To  draw  fluid  into  the  mouth;  to  draw 
by  exhausting  the  air,  as  with  a  tube. 

**  Wliere  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I." 

Shiike^ff.  :  Tempest,  V. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast. 

"  T  would 
Fluck  the  young  sticking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. " 
Sh'ikcsp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IL  L 

^  1.  To  suck  in: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  draw  into  the  mouth;  to  im- 
bibe, to  absorb. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cheat,  to  take  in,  to  deceive. 
(Slang.) 

2.  To  suck  the  monkey:  PHonkey,  H  (3)-]. 

3.  To  suck  up :  To  draw  into  the  mouth. 

suck,  *  souke.  •  sucke,  s.    [Sock,  v.) 

1.  The  act  of  snckiQg,  or  drawing  with  the 
mouth, 

2.  Milk  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the  mouth. 

"  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never 
liare,  and  the  papa  that  never  gave  tuck."— Luke 
zxiii.  29. 

3.  A  small  draught     (Colloq.) 

"  No  bouse  1  uor  no  tobacco — Not  a  suck,  bIt." 

JSassinger:  Aeu  iVay  to  Pajj  Old  Debts,  L  L 

•4,  Juice,  succulence. 
6.  A  sweetmeat    [Sucket-I 
suck-in,  ».    A  take-in,  a  cheat,  a  decep- 
tion,   {Slang.) 

suck'-a-tash,  s.    [Succotash.] 

Suck'-en,  s.    [A.S.  socn  =  privilege,  jurisdic- 
tion, from  soc  —  a  soke,  liberty.]    [Soc] 


Scots  Imw:  The  district  attached  to  a  mill, 
or  the  whole  lands  astricted  to  a  mill,  the 
tenants  of  which  are  bound  to  bring  their 
grain  to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  Tenants  so 
astricted  are  called  Suckeners.    [Thirlaoe.] 

8uck'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  sucfccn  ,*-«•.]  [Sucken.] 

sucker  (1),  s.     [Sugar.]    (Scotch.) 

8uck'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  siict,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordlnai-y  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  sucks  or  draws 
with  the  mouth,  especially  a  youni^  pig, 

"  For  suekers  the  demand  was  not  very  brisk,  and 
prices  were  stAtiouTvry."— Standard,  Sept.  S,  18b2. 

(2)  Tlie  piston  of  a  suction-pump. 

"Oil  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder,  that  the 
sucker  may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more  amootUly."— 
Bo!/Ie. 

(3)  A  pipe  or  tube  through  which  anything 
is  drawn. 

"Mariners  aye  ply  the  pump 
So  they,  but  cheerful,  unfatujued,  still  move 
The  draining  sucker."  Philips:  Cider,  U. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1, 

(5)  A  round  piece  of  leatlier  having  a  central 
perforation  for  the  attachment  of  a  string; 
when  rendered  flexible  by  wetting,  and  applied 
to  a  smooth  object,  as  a  stone,  the  adliesion 
between  the  two  surfaces  due  to  atmospheric 
pressure  enables  the  stone  to  be  lifted. 

2.  Fiouratively  : 

(1)  A  liaid  drinker;  a  soaker. 

(2)  One  easily  duped;  a  bumpkin;  a  term  of 
general  disparagement     (Slang.) 

(3)  One  who  extorts  money  from  a  candi- 
date. 

(4)  A  caDt  name  for  an  inhabitant  of  Illinois. 

(5)  A  sweet,  a  sweetmeat 
II.  Technically  ; 

1.  Bot. :  A  branch  which  proceeds  from 
the  neck  of  a  plant,  beneath  the  surface,  and, 
as  it  emerges  tVom  the  earth,  becomes  erect, 
immediately  producing  leaves  and  branches, 
and  subsequently  sending  down  roots  from 
its  base.  Examide,  Rosa  spinosissima,  Jlubus 
Id'vus,  &c.  Wlien  a  sucker  grows  rapidly, 
gardeners  call  it  a  shoot 

2.  Ichthyology  (PL) : 

(1)  The  Cyprinodont  group,  Catostomina, 
from  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  America. 
The  name  is  sonietimes  contined  to  the  type- 
genus,  Catostomus,  the  members  of  wliich 
are  called  also  Stone-rollers  and  Red-horses. 

(2)  Tlie  family  Discoboli.  The  space  be- 
tween tlie  ventral  fins  is  occupied  by  a  round 
disc,  by  means  of  which  they  can  attach 
themselves  firmly  to  rocks.  [CrcLOPXEKUs, 
LiPARis,  Lump-sucker.]     . 

sucker-rod,  s.  A  rod  connecting  the 
brake  of  a  puinp  with  the  bucket. 

suck'-er,  v.t.  &  L    [Sucker,  5.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strip  off"  shoots  ;  to  deprive 
of  suckers. 

"  We  did  not  know  at  first  how  to  obtain  very  large 
thick  leaves,  until  instructed  by  an  old  negro  in  tiie 
art  of  suckering  the  plauti."'— 5r.  James's  Gazette, 
Feb.  14,  18S7. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shootout  sucliers ;  to  run 
to  suckers. 

"Ita  most  marked  characteristics,  however,  are  Ita 
tendencies  to  anctcr  immodei-ately."— 5cri6ner'«  ilaga.. 
line,  March,  1830,  p  762. 

suck'-et,  s.     [Suck,  v.]     A    sweetmeat  for 
sucking  or  dissolving  in  the  mouth. 

"The  Cisalpine  tuckets  of  gobbets  of  condited  bulli 
flejh."— C«h'3p  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  t,  ser.  16. 

siick'-ie,  s.    [Sucky.] 
suck'-iu,  s.    [Sucken.] 

suck'-ing,  *souk-yng,  "souk-ynge, 

pr.  par.  &  a,    [Suck,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjectii-e : 

1.  Lit. :  Drawing  or  deri\ing  nourishment 
from  the  motlier's  breast ;  as,  a  sucking  child. 

2.  Fig.  :  Very  young  and  inexperienced  ; 
undergoing  training ;  in  the  early  stage  of  a 
career.    (Collofj.) 

"  You're  a  young  barrister,  sucking  lawyer,  or  that 
sort  uf  thiug.  —Thiickeray  :  Hewcomes,  ch.  v. 

sucking-bottle,  s.  An  infant's  feeding- 
bottle. 

"He  that  will  say.  children  Join  theae  general  ab- 
Btract  ipeculations  with  their  aiicking-botttei.  haa more 
zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity."— /^ocAe. 


sucklng'flsh,  s.    [Remora,  II.  1.] 
sucking-Ucc,  s.  pL 

Entom. :   The  Pediculina  (q.v.),   from   thfl 
mouth  being  converted  into  a  suctorial  organ. 

sucking-pig,  5.    A  young  pig  not  yet 
weaned  ;  a  sucker. 

sucking-pump,  5.    [Suction-pump.] 

•  SUck-in-y,  s.     [O.  Fr.  sovtiuenie.)    A  looM 

frock  worn  over  other  clotlu-s. 

*  suc'-kle,  s.    [Suckle,  v.]    A  teat 

SUC'-kle,  v.t.  or  i.  [Eng.  sucfc,  v. ;  freq.  suff.  -le.) 
1.  To  nurse  at  the  breast ;  to  give  suck  to. 

"  Our  Jolly  hostess  nineteen  children  Ixire, 
Hor  failed  ber  breast  to  ruckle  uiuf  teen  more." 
&ay  ;  To  Che  Earl  qf  Burlington,  Ep.  2. 

•  2.  To  suck. 

siick'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  suckl{e\  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  suckles  ;  a  suckling. 

"  It  would  iiay  to  transport  suckl^rs.  or  even  weaned 
c&lves,  between  these  districts,  —/"te/d.  Jan.  16.  l&oa. 

suck' -ling,  *  sok-ling,  *  soke -ling, 
•  soke-lynge,   *  sucke-ljmg,  s.     (Eug. 

siick(ie) ;  -ling.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  young  child  or  anim&l 
not  yet  weaned. 

"I  lately  saw 
AlarabBtyiiRby  areptiie:  the  ixior  suckTing 
Lay  ftiamiog  on  the  earth,"         Byron  :  Cain,  IL  3. 

2.  Bot.  :  Trifolium  repens  and  T.  pratense, 

su-cro-dex'-trin,  s.    [Eng.  sucro(se),  and 
dextrin.} 
Chem. :  <^i2g2oOio)2.    ^  molecular  combi- 

nation  of  dextrin  and  cane  sugar,  discovered 
by  Mr.  G.  Lewin,  of  the  LaVxuaiory,  Somerset 
House,  among  the  soluble  constituents  of 
germinated  barley.  It  forms  a  dry,  tasteless 
powder,  soluble  in  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but 
scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  Its 
existence  is  probably  intimately  connected 
with  the  transformation  of  the  starch  mole- 
cule into  cane  sugar  by  the  aid  of  the  vital 
vegetable  function. 

SU'-crose,  s.  [Fr.  sucr(e)  =  sugar ;  suff.  -o» 
(Cftem.).]    [Cane-suoar.] 

SUC'-tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  suctum,  sup. 
of  sugoz=. to  suck;  Fr.  succion.]  Tlie  act  or 
process  of  sucking;  the  removal  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  from  any  interior  space,  so  as 
to  allow  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  act 
externally ;  as  when  water  is  sucked  up 
through  a  tube,  the  air  being  exhaust^id  from 
the  latter  by  the  mouth,  the  pressure  of  the 
external  airon  the  fluid  forces  itnp  through 
the  tube ;  the  act  of  drawing  into  the  mouth. 

"Sounds  (both  exterinur  and  interiiur)  may  be  made, 
as  well  by  suction,  as  bv  emissiim  of  the  breath  :  as  in 
whistlluK.  or  breathing.'— B.icon  ;  Xat.  Hist..  1  19i. 

%  Power  of  suction :  Capacity  for  imbibing 
alcoholic  liquors.    (Slang.) 

"  Wery  good  povjer  o'  suction,  Qannnj.'— Dickens: 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxiiL 

suction  -  chamber,  s.  The  chamber, 
barrel,  or  cylinder  of  a  pump,  into  which  the 
fluid  is  delivered  by  the  suction-pipe. 

suction-pipe,  s.  That  pipe  of  a  fire- 
engine  or  other  pump  which  conducts  water 
from  a  cistern  to  the  cylinder  of  a  pump. 

suction-plate,  s. 

Dent.  :  A  dental  plate  retained  in  position 
in  the  mouth  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

suction-primer,  s.  A  small  force-pump 
worked  by  hand  and  used  in  charging  a  main- 
pump. 

suction-pump,  s.    A  common  pump. 

[PUMP(l),  s.  1.] 

suction-valve,  s. 

1.  Meek. :  The  valve  below  the  plunger  or 
bucket  of  a  pumi'.  It  is  lifted  by  atmo- 
spheric pressm-e  acting  upon  the  water  be- 
neath it,  as  the  plunger  is  raised. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  The  valve  through  which  the 
water  is  drawn  from  the  hot-well  into  the 
feed-pump  by  the  rise  of  the  plunger. 

t  siick'-y,  suck*-ie,  s.    [Eng.  suck ;  -y.] 
Bot.  (PI.):  The  flowers  of  Trifolium  pratense, 

siic-tor'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  suctum,  sup.  of  sugo 
=  to  suck.] 

Biol. :  A  name  given  by  different  authors  to 
varinus  groups  of  animals,  from  the  fact  that 


Cite,  £it.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nlte,  our,  rule,  f^  f  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  p6t, 
Syrian.     ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


fluotorial— suet 
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the  modth  is  more  or  less  developed  into  a 
Buctoriai,  rather  than  a  masticatory  organ  : 

•  1.  A  iia:ue  iiiveii  by  Cuvier  to  the  second 
family  uf  his  Clmndropt^iyjjiatis ;  he  aft«.'r- 
warcls  abandoned  it  for  Uumeril's  name,  Cy- 
clostomuta. 

*  2.  The  same  as  Ai>hanii)tera  (q.v.). 

t  3.  An  order  of  Infusoria,  with  one  family, 
Acinetina.  It  is  now  generally  replaced  by 
Kent's  order  Tentaculifera-suctoriaj  of  his 
class  Tentat-ulifera. 

i.  A  group  of  Annelida,  containing  the 
Leeches.    [Uirudinea,  Leech.] 

Btic-tor'-i-alt  a.  [Mod.  L^t.  suctori{a);  Eng. 
ftdj.  sutf.  -a'/.J 

1.  Adapted  for  sucking :  as,  a  suctorial 
mouth,  disc,  &c. 

2.  Living  by  sucking :  as,  suctoiHal  birds. 

3.  Capable  of  adlieriug  by  suction  :  as,  The 
lamprey  is  a  suctorial  lish. 

*  suctorial-crustaceans,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  Tiie  Siphonostomata. 

stic-tor'-i-an,  s.  [Suctoria.]  Any  individual 
member  of  any  of  the  groups  of  Suctoria 
(q.v.). 

SUC-tor'-i-OUS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  suctori(a) ; 
Eng;,  adj.  stiff,  -ous.]  The  same  as  Suctorial. 
(q.v.). 

"The  larviB  of  Dytiscl  flxiiiR  themaelvea  by  their 
tJictorious  mftiidiblee  to  the  buUy  of  Il8h."~A'Jr6j/  <t 
Spenca:  Entomology,  i.  167. 

Slid,  v.t.  [SuDS.]  To  cover  with  drift-sand  in 
a  flood. 

SU'-dak,  s.    [Russ.] 

Ichthy. :  Lucioptrca  sandra,  one  of  the  Pike- 
perches,  from  tlie  lakes  and  riveis  of  Europe. 
Tlie  roe  is  made  into  a  kind  of  caviare  by  the 
Russians. 

si^-ddm'-in-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 
Sltdor  =  sweat.] 

Pathol. :  Minute  transparent  vesicles  arising 
on  the  skin  towards  the  favourable  termina- 
tion of  various  diseases  whicli  have  been 
attended  by  perspiiation,  as  acute  rheumatism, 
typhus,  scarlatina,  enteric  fever,  (fee.  They 
are  deveUiped  chiefly  on  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  chest.  They  are  smaller 
than  miliary  vesicles,  which  are  opaque,  in- 
stead of  transparent.  They  are  placed  under 
the  order  Vesicolse. 
Sudanese',  a.  &  $. 

A.*  As  ailj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sudan, 
or  Soudan,  a.  region  in  Africa,  euuth  of  Sahara. 

B*  As  subst.  {plur.  invar.):  An  inhabitant 
of  the  Sudan  ;  also  epelled  Soudanese. 

•  SU-da'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  siidatio,  from  sudo  = 
to' sweat.]    The  act  of  sweating;  sweat. 

■U-d^-tdr'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  swdo  =  to 
sweat.]  A  hot-air  bath  for  promoting  per- 
spiration. 

•  SU'-da-tdr-3^»  *.  &  o.    [Lat.  S7(datQrium.] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  hot-house,  a  sweating-bath. 

"  LacedaainonluB  orbis  la  taken  for  a  sudatory." — 
Holydiij  :  Juvenal,  p.  'J24. 

B,  As  adj. :  Sweating,  perspiring. 

flud'-den,  *  sod-ain,  *sod-ayne,  "^sod- 
ein»  *  sod-en.  '  sod-eyn,  "  sud-dain, 
""sud-deln,  "sud-eyn,  a.,  a>ir.,  &  s. 
[O.  Fr.  soilain,  swlain  (Fi'.  soudain),  from  Low 
Lat.  siibita7ins ;  Lat.  sithitaneus,  from  s^ihitus 
=sudden,  lit.  =  that  which  has  come  stealthily, 
from  sw&eo  =  to  go  or  come  stealthily:  sub  = 
under  (hence,  secretly),  and  eo  =  to  go  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  subitaneo  ;  Ital.  subitano,  snbitaneo.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Happening  without  any  notice,  or  with 
scarcely  a  moment's  notice;  coming  on  or 

'  happening  instantaneously,  unexpectedly,  or 
witliout  the  usual  preparations,  notice,  or 
signs. 

"  Thoir  aecret  and  itidd«n  arrival."— SAateap. .-  Rave 
iOLxccrern,     (Ary.) 

2.  Hastily  put  in  use,  prepared,  oremployed ; 
quick,  rapid. 

"  Which  refonnstlon  muat  be  tiidden" 

Shaketp. !  Utnry  V/lf.,  v.  8. 

•  3.  Hasty,  violent,  rash,  precipitate. 

"  He's  sudden  If  a  thing  comes  Id  his  head." 

Sh'ikesii. :  3  Benry  VI.,  v,  S. 

*B,  As  adv. :  Suddenly. 
"Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  aha  knew  not 
why."  Ihomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  1.  76. 


"  C.  Ax  suhst. :  Something  unexpected  or 
uulooked  for  ;  a  surprise. 

"  I  would  wish  pareiita  to  tuark  heedfullj  the  wlttj 
excusri  uf  their  chlldieti,  es[ifcially  at  suUdains  aud 
Bnr\ir[z»l»."—/l*tiqui(t  H'oltuniaTt>g,  p.  64. 

H  On  a  sudden,  0/asuddfn,  *  Oji  the  sudden, 
•  Upon  the  suildejL :  Unexpectedly  ;  sooner  than 
was  expected  ;  suddenly. 

"  When  you  have  a  mltid  to  leave  your  niaat«r,  gr^w 
rude  and  s:iucy  '>ri  a  tud<ten,  and  I'syutid  yuiir  usual 
behaviour."— .'>m(/e;  Instruct,  tu  SereuntM. 

sud'-den-ly»  •  sodain-ly.  "  sod-eln-ly^ 
"  sod-en-ly,  •  sod-en-lee,  *  sod-eyn- 

11,  adv.  (Eng.  sudden;  -ly.]  In  a  sudden  or 
unexjK'cted  manner;  unexpectedly,  hastily; 
without  premeilitation  or  preparation. 

"  You  sliJill  fliid  three  uf  your  argosies 
Are  nciily  cDine  to  harbour  smtdi^nly." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  T. 

sud'-den-ness,  5.  [Bng.  sudden ; -Tiess,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sudden  ;  a  coming  or 
happening  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 

"Tho  fury  and  suddenness  of  the  atorm  which  had 
burst  upon  him."~i£acaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xLx. 

SUd' -  den  -  tS^,   s.     [Eng.  sudden;  -ty.]    The 
state  of  being  sudden  ;  suddenness. 
^  Ona  suddenty  :  Suddenly  ;  of  a  sudden. 

"  It  is  Dot  likely  that  he  ihould  have  Joined  them  on 
a  Suitdenty.''—ScoCt :  Heart  of  Afid-Lothtan,  ch.  xvlll. 

aud'-der,  a.  &  s.    [Hind,  sudr.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Chief.     (Anglo-I-ndian.) 

%  The  word  is  often  used  in  connection 
with  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  formerly 
the  chief  civil,  and  the  Sudder  Miaamut 
Adawlut,  formerly  the  chief  criminal  court  of 
justice  at  Calcutta.  lint  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  IKOI,  a  High  Cunrt  was 
constituted  at  each  presidency  seat  out  of 
the  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts,  with  juris- 
diction in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
though  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  its  de- 
cision to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  London. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  1.  The  chief  criminal  court  at  Calcutta. 
[A.  t.] 

2.  The  chief  seiit  or  headquarters  of  govern- 
meiit,  as  distinguished  from  the  mojussil,  or 
interior  of  the  country. 

8U'-dxs,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  kind  of  pike.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scopelidse,  from  the 
Mediterrane;in.  Akin  to  Paialepis  (q.v.),  but 
differing  slightly  in  the  dentition. 

8U'-dor,  s.    [Lat.]    Sweating,  perspiration. 
sudor-angUcanus.  s. 

Med. :  The  sweating-sickness  (q.v.). 

SU-dor-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  sudor  =  sweat, 
and /fro  =  to  b^ar.  to  produce.]  Producing  or 
secreting  perspiration. 

sudorlferous-glands,  s.  pi. 

AiuU. :  Glands  which  secrete  or  excrete 
perspiration  ;  sweat  glands.  They  are  found 
in  varying  numbers,  in  most  parts  of  the  skin. 
Each  gland  consists  of  a  long  tul>e  coiled  into 
a  knot  near  the  closed  end,  which  is  situated 
in  the  cutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  con- 
stitutes the  gland  proper,  and  a  straiglit, 
undulate,  or  spiral  duct  traversing  the  skin 
perpendicularly,  to  terminate  upon  its  surface 
between  the  papills.  Krause  estimated  that 
nearly  2,800  exist  on  a  square  inch  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  anil  400  to  UOO  on  an  equal  space 
of  tlie  back  and  the  lower  limbs.  Called  also 
Sudoriparous  glands. 

su-dor  if -ic,  *  su-dor-lf-lck,  a.  &  5.  [Fr. 
siidoripiue,  from  Lat.  sudori/iciis,  from  sudor 
=  sweat,  and/flcio  =  to  make.] 

A,  ^s  adjective : 

1.  Causing  or  producing  sweating. 

"  Phyaici.ins  may  weU  provoke  aweat  In  bed  by 
bottles,  with  a  decoction  of  iudorifick  herha  in  hot 
water."— flacoH  .-  Mat,  Bwt..  %  706. 

2.  Secreting  perspiration. 

'■  By  excitation  of  the  sudorific  glands. "—PoM  Mall 
Gazette,  Alarch  31,  1886. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  that  produces  or 
promotes  perspiration.     [DiApnoRETic,  ^.] 


'  su-dor- ip'-ar-ous,  a.  [Lat.  mdor  =  sweat, 
and  ?((t rio  =  to  produce.]  Producing  sweat ; 
sudoriferous. 

sudoriparous -glands,  s.pl.    [StTDoui- 

PEROWS-OLANDS.l 


*8U-dor-OUB,  n.  [Lat.  si((/oru5,  from  ttidot 
=  aweat.}    Cousistiug  of  sweat. 

"  TheitrlKiaeutsaDd  sudorous  mihatloan  fromnMO^ 
haiida,"— flroicfw;   Vulgar  £rrourt,  bk.  IL,  ch.  ». 

su'-dra, «.    [Soodra.  ] 

Sud^,  s.  pi.  [Prop,  tilings  sodden,  from  seethe 
(q.v.)  ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  zode  =  a  seething,  bniling  ; 
Ic(!l.  sodh  =  water  in  which  meat  has  been 
sodden.]  Boiling  water  mixed  with  soap; 
water  impregnated  with  goap,  and  forming  a 
fi'nthy  mass. 

'![  /ti  (/«  yucfs  :  Inatemper  ;  In  a  dllTlcuIty 
Probably  with  idea  of  the  hands  being  no- 
cupied  in  tlie  wasliing-tub,  or  from  the  dis- 
comfort that  usually  attends  washing-day. 

"  will  ye  forsake  me  now  aud  leave  me  i'  the  tudat' 
Beuum.  A  I'let.  :   Wild  Gooxf  Chiue. 

sue,   'sew,  **sewe,  "sew-en,  *sywen, 

•  SUW-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  scn-e,  si'ir,  sivir 
(Fr.  suivre)  =  to  follow,  from  Low  Lat.  scju/j ; 
Lat.  sequor ;  Ital.  sequire.  From  the  a&mft 
root  come  pursue,  suit,  suite^  sequence,  &,c.] 

A,  Tranntive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  To  follow. 

"  MnlBter,  I  ahull  »ue  thee  whither  ever  thoa  BctuUt 
go."—iVycHfe:  JJatthew  vliU 

2.  To  follow  after ;  to  seek  after  ;  to  try  to 
win  ;  to  seek  in  marriage. 

"  Sue  me,  aud  woo  me,  and  flatter  me." 

Tennyson  :  Mermaid,  iS. 

3.  To  seek  justice,  right,  or  compensation 
from  by  legal  process ;  to  institute  legal 
process  against;  to  prosecute  in  a  civil  action 
fur  tlie  recovery  of  a  real  or  supposed  right, 
or  for  compensation  for  a  real  or  supposed 
injury. 

"  If  any  rue  thee  at  the  law,  and  takeaway  thy  ooatt 
let  hiiu  have  thy  cloak  A\ao.'~Mattheio  v.  40. 

*4,  To  beg ;  to  ask  for. 

"When  you  sued  staying." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  1. 1, 

•  5.  To  claim  by  legal  process  ;  to  lay  legal 
claim  to ;  to  seek  by  law. 

"  By  blB  attorneys-general  to  rue  Ma  livery." 

S^a!cetp.  :  Richard  II.,  It  L 

II,  Technically: 

1,  Falconry  :  To  clean  the  beak, 

2.  Naut. :  To  leave  high  and  dry  on  a  shore 
as.  To  sue  a  ship. 

B,  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  petition,  to  plead. 

"When  maidens  sue,  men  give  like  gods." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  lb 

IT  It  is  generally  followed  hy  for. 

"  I  sue  for  exiled  majesty's  reijeal." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  8*0. 

2.  To  seek  by  legal  process  ;  to  make  claim 
In  law  ;  to  prosecute  ;  as.  To  sue  for  damages. 

3.  To  pay  court ;  to  pay  one's  addresses  as 
a  suitor  or  lover  ;  to  woo  ;  to  be  a  lover  ;  to 
act  the  lover. 

II.  Nmit. :  To  be  left  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore,  as  a  ship. 

^  To  S7ie  ont :  To  petition  for  and  take  out ; 
to  apply  for  and  obtain. 

"  Nor  was  our  hlessed  Saviour  only  our  propitiation 
to  die  forua,  hut  he  la  atiti  our  advocate,  conttnuallv 
interceding  with  his  father  in  the  behalf  of  all  true 
peuiteutt>,  and  suing  out  a  pardoa  for  them  la  the 
couit  of  he»vea"— (Vi/am^, 

snede  '(ptou.  s-wad),  ».  [Fr.]  Undressed 
kid  ;  u^ed  atljectively,  as  suCde  gloves. 

BU'-ent,  a.     [SuANT.] 

8U'-ent-l^>  adv.  [Eng.  auent;  -ly.]  Evenly, 
smoothly.    (Prov.) 

su'-er,  s.  [Eng.  su(e);  -er.]  One  who  sues; 
a  suitor, 

su-es'-si-a,  s.     [Named  after  M.   Suess,  a 

Flench  naturalist.] 

Pahvont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Spirifera  fq.v.), 
with  two  species,  from  the  Upper  Lias  of 
Normandy. 

SU'-et,  'sew-et,  s.  [O.  Fr.  seu,  suis,  suij 
(Fr.  suif),  with  diniin.  suff.  -et;  from  Lat.  se- 
bum, sevum—  tallow,  suet,  grease;  Sp.  sebo; 
Ital.  sevo.] 

Chem.,  £c. :  The  solid  fat  deposited  round 
the  loins  and  kidne>s  of  the  ox  or  sheep,  the 
latter  b';ing  the  more  solid,  and  containing 
more  steajin  than  beef  fat,  but  less  pahmdin. 
Both  contain  a  little  olein.  When  rendered 
down  it  forms  tallow  (q.v.).  Chopped  suet 
is  used  in  cooking  for  making  boiled  pud- 


boil,  bo^ ;  po^t.  j<^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a| ;  expect,  ^Kenophon,  e^lst.    -inft 
-Kslan.  -tlaa  =  sliain.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^on,  -^lon  =  zliuii,   -clous*  -tloos.  -slous  =  shua.    >l>le,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d$L 
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dings,  and  for  various  other  pnrposes,  aa  stuflF- 
iDg,  &.C.  Mutton  fat  melts  at  50',  and  beef  fut 
at  47°.  If  melted  and  put  over  potted  meat, 
it  excludes  the  air  and  retards  decay.  It  has 
been  employed  by  botanists  to  preserve  tlie 
fleshy  fun^'i  by  permeating  their  pores.  In 
pharmacy  it  is  employed  as  an  emollient  in 
the  preparation  of  certain  ointments  and 
plasters,  or  as  an  addition  to  poultices. 

suet-pudding,  s. 

Cook. :  A  boiled  pudding,  the  paste  of  which 
is  made  of  flour,  bread-crumbs,  chopped  suet, 
milk,  and  eggs  ;  it  may  be  plain,  or  flavoured 
to  taste. 

•U'-et-y,  a.  [Eng.  st(et;  -j/.]  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  suet. 

"  If  the    matter  forming  n  wen   resembles   fat  or 
»  luety   substance,   it   ia   called    steatoum."— STiarp.- 
•  BUffe,  s.    [A  phonetic  spelling  of  sough  (2),  s.] 
Surf  (q.  v.). 

■"The  Jiyfe  of  the  seaaetteth  herladiiif;dry  on  luid." 
— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  2J7. 

*8Uf-fect',  v.t.  [Lat.  suffectus,  pa.  par,  of 
mfficio  =  to  supply,  to  suffice  (q.v.).]  To 
substitute. 

"  f^vff'-cting  Aintideue  dulce  of  Ravoy,  a  married  man. 
In  the  roome  of  Eugeiilua." — Gisfiop  Ball. 

*suf-fect',  a.  [SuFFECT,  1'.]  Chosen  in  place 
ofanutlier;  performed  by  a  substitute. 

"  The  dnte  of  the  titffect  consulship  of  Sillua  the 
younger  is  not  \iiiovu.— Athmimum,  Oct.  28,  1862. 

suf -fer,  "sof-fren,  *suf-ft:en,  v.t.  k  i. 
{O.  Fr.  soffrir,  siiffrir  (Fr.  souffrir),  from  Lat. 
siiffero  —  to  underj^o,  to  endure  :  sti/  (for  sub) 
=  umtei,  Rudfero  =  to  bear  ;  Sp.  sujier  ;  Port. 
toffier ;  Ital.  soffiere,  sofferire.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  feel  or  bear,  as  something  painful, 
distressing,  or  disagreeable  ;  to  submit  to  with 
distress,  pain,  or  grief;  to  undergo,  to  endure. 

"  To  suffer  here 
Chains  and  theie  torments, "'      Milton  :  P.  L.,  li.  195. 

2.  To  endure  or  undergo  without  sinking 
or  giving  way  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  support  un- 
flinchingly ;  to  bear  up  under. 

"  Onr  spirit  and  streni;th  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains," 

Miltoji:  P.  L.,  i.  14T. 

3.  To  be  affected  by  ;  to  undergo  ;  to  have 
to  pass  tlirougli  or  experience;  to  be  acted 
on  or  influenced  by. 

"He  b1i»11  not  suffer  Indignity."— SAaic*;)..*  Tern. 
pe$t,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  permit,  to  allow ;  not  to  forbid  or 
hinder. 

"  But  the  king  suffered  the  auspicious  moment  to 
pass  away."— .l/cicrtu/rty;  Bist.  Eng.,  cli.  i. 

B-  Intransitive : 

L  To  feel  or  undergo  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

"  0.  I  b.ive  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  tJtfffr." 

Hhitkesp.  :  Tempest,  1.  2. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment;  specifically, 
to  be  executed.    (1  Peter  ii.  21.) 

3.  To  bear  painof  body  or  mind  with  patience 
or  fortitude. 

■•  A  Roman  with  a  RoraHn'a  heart  can  suffer." 

Shiikesp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

4.  To  be  injured ;  to  sustain  injury,  loss,  or 
damnge. 

"The  Great  Hnrry  suffered  so  severely Jia  almost 
to  be  sunk  at  her  anchorage." — Frouda :  Bist.  Eng., 
\v.  4J3. 

•uf'-fer-a-ble.    *  suf-fra-ble,  a.      (Eng. 

sufffj-  ;   -able  ] 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  endured  or  borne. 
2.  Capable  of  being  tolerated  or  permitted  ; 
allowable. 

"  !t  is  s'fferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  they  list 
In  their  owu  wrltiug."— AVr  B.  IVotfoi). 

*3.  Capable  of  enduring  or  sulTering ;  toler- 
ant, enduring. 

"  And  sitb  a  man  is  more  reasonable 
Than  womeu  ia,  ye  muaten  ben  s'lffrabJe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,n21. 

•Buf'-fer-g,-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sufferahh; 
-ness.\  Tlie  quality  nr  state  of  being  suffer- 
able  or  endurable  ;  tolerableness. 

•siir-fer-a-blS?',  adv.  [Eng.  sufferab(le); 
•li/.]  In  a  suffeiable  manner  or  degree  ;  toler- 
ably. 

"  Yet  mfferably  bripbt,  the  eye  might  bear 
The  Unsown  elones  of  his  beamy  hnir." 

Addaon:  Claudian :  de  liapt.  Pros.,  bk.  ii. 

Biir'fer-an9e,  *  suf-fraunce,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

soffrance  "(Fr.  sonffrance),  from  Low  Lat.  sii/- 
ferentia.] 


L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  suffering ;  the 
bearing  of  pain  ;  endurance  of  pain  ;  patience 
under  pain.  (Shake^p. :  Merchant  of  Venice, 
i.  3.) 

2.  Pain  or  suffering  endured  ;  distress, 
misery,  suffering. 

"  Her  suferittice  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIIL,  T.  I. 

•3.  Damage,  loss,  injury. 

"  A  grieriiUB  wreck  and  sufferane* 
Od  most  part  of  their  fleet." 

.Hfiakesp.  :  Othello.  II.  1. 

•4.  Death  by  execution. 

"  Which  I  in  tufferancf  heartily  will  rejoice." 

Shnkesp.  :  3  Benry  ('.,  ii,  I. 

5.  Negative  consent  by  not  forbidding  or 
hiiulering  ;  toleration,  allowance,  permission. 

"Thuu  shalt  reign  but  by  t\\e\T  sufferance." 

Shiikesp.  :  8  Benru  VI.,  L  I. 

n.  Customs :  A  permissjou  granted  for  the 
shipment  of  cei-tain  goods. 

•[  (1)  On  sufferance :  By  passive  allowance, 
permission,  or  consent ;  without  being  actively 
interfered  with  or  prevented,  and  yet  without 
being  positively  forbidden. 

(2)  Estate  at  sufferance  ; 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"An  eitati^  at  sufferance,  is  where  one  comes  Into 
possetsiuii  of  Ifiiids  liy  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  with- 


sufferance-wharf,  s.  A  wharf  on  which 

goods  in;iy  be  landed  before  any  duty  is  paid, 
by  permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms. {English.) 

SUf'-fer-er,  s.     [Eng.  suffer;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  suffers ;  one  who  endures  or 
undergoes  bodily  or  mental  pain  or  suftering. 

"  All  BufTering  dotli  destroy,  or  is  destroy  d, 
Even  by  the  sufferer." 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  It.  22. 

2.  One  wlio  sustains  damage  or  loss :  as,  a 
sufferer  by  a  fire. 

3.  One  who  suffers,  permits,  or  allows. 

suf'-fer-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Suffer.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  --Is  substantive : 

1,  The  state  of  enduring  pain,  whether  of 
body  or  mind. 

2.  Pain,  inconvenience,  or  loss  endured  or 
incurred. 

"  Rejoice  in  my  tufferingt  (or  you."— Co^oifffani  L  2t 

*  suf -fer-ihg-ly.  f^dv.    [Eug.  suffering;  -ly.^ 
With  suffering  or  pain. 

"An  affect  or  moving  snfferingly  tol>ocome  matter." 
-^Cabbtilisticitl  Dialogues  (l682),  p.  8. 

8uf-fi9e',   *suf-fi3e',  *suf-ise.  v.i.  &  (. 

[Fr.  siiffis-,  stem  of  suffisant,  pr.  par.  of  suffire 
=  to  suffice,  from  Lat.  su^fficio  :=to  inaUe  or 
put  under,  to  substitute,  to  supply,  to  suffice  : 
suf  {for  sub)  =  under,  and/«cto  =  to  make.] 

A.  Inlrans.:  To  be  enough  or  sufficient; 
to  be  equal  to  the  end  or  object  proposed. 

■'  A  report  that  arms  were  hidden  In  a  house  sufficed 
to  briui:  a  f'lrious  mob  to  thedoor."— Jlfocaufa^.'  Siit. 
Eng..  cli.  xviil. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  be  sufficient  for  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  meet 
the  demands  or  requirements  nf. 

"  Let  it  sii-ffl^e  tliee :  speak  no  more  to  me  of  this 
matter.'* — Oeuteroyiomy  iii.  2G. 

*2.  To  supply  or  provide  ;  to  refurnish. 

"  Nor  Juno,  wlin  sustaln'd  his  arms  before, 
Dares  with  new  atreiigtli  (iiifiLr  the  exhausted  store." 
Dryden  :    t'irgil ;  .£neid  ix.  1,090 

*suf-nc'-ien5e  (c  as  sh)»  *  suf-fis-aunce^ 

s.     [Fr.  suffisance.]     Sufficiency. 

"  He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  tufflsaunce."\ 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  489.     {Prol.} 

8uf-fic'-ien-9y  (c  as  sh),  s.     [Eng.   suffi- 
ci^n(t);  -cij.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sufficient  or 
adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 

"Thu  natural  fi^ciitjicv  of  the  ioul  without  the 
spirit  of  Gmi  ill  order  to  its  own  happiness,"— .Sfi/h' hi;- 
fleet:  Sermons,  vol.  iii..  her.  12. 

2.  Supply  equal  to  wants  ;  ample  supply. 

3.  Adequate  qualification  for  any  purpose  ; 
ability. 

"Then  no  more  remains 
But  that  your  sufflriency.  as  your  »  orth,  is  able, 
And  let  thetn  work, " 

i'h'ikeitp.  ■  Measure  for  Measure,  \.  1. 

4.  Adequate  substance  or  means ;  compe- 
tence. 


*  5.  Conceit  ;  self-sufficiency  ;  8elf-«,onfl. 
dence. 

"Sufficiency  la  a  compound  of  TWiity  and  l^nor. 
Uic^"— Temple. 

siif-nc'-ient  (c  a.s  sh),  *  surfVc-iont.  a.  & 

s.  [Lat.  sufficiens,  pr.  par.  of  snJhcio  =  tt>  suffice 
(q.v.);  Sp.  s^ijiciente ;  Port.  &  Ital.  s!(jSct«u(e.l 

A*  As  adjeUive : 

1.  Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose  proposed* 
adequate   to   meet    any   wants   or  demands 
eni'ugli,  competent,  ample. 

'■  My  gr-ice  is  suffldetit  (or  thee."— 2  Corinth,  xii.  9. 

*  2.  possessed  of  adequate  talents,  ac-ora- 
plisliments,  or  resources;  competent,  fit, 
qualilied,  capable. 

"  You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man." 

S'lakesp.  :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*  3.  Capable  of  paying  one's  debts  ;  solvent, 
rich. 

"My  meaning  In  saying  he  is  a  good  man.  Is  to  have 
you  uiuleriitand  me  tiiat  he  is  niffic)enf,"—Shakesp: 
Merchant  of  Venice.  I.  a. 

*  4.  Self-sufficient,  self-satisfied,  content. 

*  B,  ^.s  suhst.  :  Sufficiency. 

"One  man's  sufflcient  Is  more  availahle  tlian  ten 
thonsjiuds'  multitude."— .Sidtta;/ .'  Arcadia,  p.  4^2. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  sufficient  and 
enough,  see  Enough. 

sufficient  reason,  determining 

reason,  n. 

Philos. :  A  t,erm  adopted  from  the  following 
passage  of  Leibnitz's  Theoiticee  (i.  §  44) : 
"  Nothing  is  done  without  a  sufficient  reason  ; 
that  is,  notliing  happens  without  its  being 
possible  to  one  knowing  the  (-iiuses  of  all 
things  to  render  a  reason  whicli  is  sufficient 
why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise."  He  defines 
the  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  as  that 
in  virtue  of  which  we  know  that  no  fact  c-an 
be  found  real,  no  proposition  true,  without  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  is  in  this  way  I'ather 
than  in  another."  After  stating  that  Archi- 
medes was  obliged  to  take  for  granted  that  if 
there  be  a  balance  in  which  everytliing  ia 
alike  on  both  sides,  and  it  equal  weigiits  are 
hung  on  the  two  ends  of  that  balance,  the 
whole  will  be  at  rest,  because  no  reason  can 
be  given  why  one  side  should  weigh  down 
rather  than  the  other,  Leibnitz  goes  on  to 
say:  "  Now  by  this  single  principle  of  Ih' 
suffii'ient  reasim  may  be  demonstrated  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  all  other  parts  of  meta- 
physics or  natural  theology,  and  even,  in 
some  measure,  those  physical  tnitlis  that  aie 
independent  of  mathematics,  such  as  the 
dynamical  principles  or  the  principles  of 
forces."  The  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  as 
a  law  of  thought  is  usually  stated  liy  logicians 
thus  :  Every  .judgment  we  accept  must  rest 
upon  a  sufficient  reason  ;  and  from  this  the 
following  princijdes  have  been  derived  : 

1.  Granting  the  reasnu,  what  follows  from  the 
reason  must  also  be  granted.  On  tliia  syllMgistio 
inference  depends. 

2.  If  all  the  consequenta  are  held  to  be  true,  the 
reason  must  be  trne. 

3.  If  the  consequent  is  rejected,  the  reason  must 
alao  be  rejectt-d. 

4.  If  the  consequent  is  admitted,  we  do  n<<t  of 
necessity  admit  the  reason,  a*  there  may  be  other 
reaaons  or  causes  of  the  same  etftrct. 

Mansel  (Proleg.  Log.,  p.  198)  asserts  that  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  is  not  a  Uw  of 
thniio;lit,  butordy  the  statement  that  every  act 
of  tlioiight  must  begovei'ned  by  some  law.  [^] 

K  Axiom  of  determining  (or  sufficiTttt)  reasoji : 
Jjigic:  A  jud^'uient  can  be  deriven  from 
another  judgment  (matt-rrally  different  from 
it),  and  finds  in  it  its  sufficient  reason,  orily 
when  the  (logical)  conneetion  of  tlioughta 
coriesponds  lo  a  (real)  causal  connection. 
(Vebenueg:  Logic  (Eng.  ed.),  §  8L) 

suf-itc'-ient-l^   (c   as  ah),  adv.     [Eng. 

suffii'ient ;  -iij.] 

1.  Li  or  to  a  sufficient  degree  ;  in  or  to  a 
degree  answering  the  end  or  purpose  pro- 
posed ;  enough,  amply. 

"  The  tongue  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
■was  not  S'UJiciently  ready."— Jfdcn«/n^  .■  Bist  Eng., 
ch.  XV. 

2.  To  a  considerable  degree. 

"  He  himself  was  sufftciently  vain-glorloM."— 
Dryden:  Juvenal.    (Ded.) 

suf-f  i9'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Suffice.) 

"  8uf~fi9'-ing-l^,  arfi'.  [Eug.  sufficing;  -ly.] 
So  as  to  suffice  or  satisfy  ;  sufficiently. 

*  siif-fip'-ing-ness.  s.  [Eng.  suffinng:  -r.^ss.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sufficing;  suffi- 
ciency. 


f&te,  f%t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wqU,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oo  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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*snf-flsance, '  Buf  flsaunce.  5.   [Fr.]  Suf- 

flcieiK-y,  pleiiiy,  eiiotigti,  abiiiulance. 
•■  Tlierf  hiiii  reaU  in  rlotcnia  sii^tiinct 
Of  all  glftdfuUieas  ami  kingly  JovRiice." 

^■/■(■Ji'wr  :  .Untiipiitm-it,  207. 

•Buf-fis-ant,  •  suf-fls  aunt,  •  suf  fls- 
aunce. It.  [Fr.  sHjJijfaiit,  pr.  p;ir.  of  su^ire  = 
to  suffiLe(q.v.).]  Sufficient.  (Gower :  C.  A.,  i.) 

*siif-fi'-tU3,  s.    (Lat.)    SnulTof  a  candle. 

"Of  tlio  su'Jltxia  of  K  torch,  painters  make  a  velvet 
blaoit."— Br..it'iid  ■  Viihjnr  Errouri,  p.  a3&. 

■lir-ftx*  s.  [Lat.  suffixits,  pa.  par.  of  sxifiigo  = 
to  fasten  on  beneath:  suj'ifov  aw.(>)  =  under, 
and/30  =  to  tix.l 

1.  Philol. :  A  letter  nr  syllable  added  at  the 
end  of  a  word  ;  an  affix,  a  posttix ;  as,  -ness, 
•ly,  &c. 

2.  Mitth. :  A  term  used  to  denote  indices 
written  under  letters  :  as,  aj  as  a^,  &c. 

■uf-fSx',  v.t.  [Suffix,  s.]  To  add  or  annex, 
aa  a  letter  or  syllable,  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

•  SUflBxion (as  suf-fik'-shon),  s.  [Suffix.] 
The  act  of  suffixing ;  the  state  of  being 
suffixed. 

•  siif-flam'-in-ate,  v.t.  [Lat,  sit^mUuitus, 
pa.  par.  of  sufflaniiiin  =  to  check,  to  t;log; 
»u^o»ne'i(genit.  suffiaminis)  =  a  drag,  a  brake.] 

1.  To  retard  or  cht^ck  the  motion  of,  as  of  a 
carriage,  by  preventing  one  or  more  of  the 
wheels  from  revolving,  by  means  of  a  cliain  or 
otherwise;  to  scotch. 

2.  To  stop,  to  check,  to  impede. 

"God  could  prevent  the  heginniiiga  of  wicked  de- 
■Igiia;  .  .  .  he  oil  111  any  where  itifflnmhmte  and  sub- 
▼ert  them."— Burrow;  Sermon  on  the  Ounpouider 
Tret  ion. 

•  SUf-flate',  V.t.  [Lat.  s^tffiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
911^0  :  suf  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  7I0  =  to 
blow.  ] 

1.  To  blow  up,  to  inflate. 

2.  To  inspire. 

'•  Su^-ited  by  the  Holy  Wind." 

Ward:  Emjland't  ftf/onnalion,  IIL 

•  »Uf-fla'-tion,  S.    [ha-t.  Snpiatio.\   [SUFFLATE.] 

The  act  of  blowing  up  or  inflating. 

•  siif' -fi-cate,  a.  [Lat.  snffocatxis,  pa.  par.  of 
suffoco  =  to"  choke  :  svf  (for  sub)  —  under,  and 
/a«ces=:the  gullet,  the  throat.]  Suffocated, 
choked. 

"  For  SufTolk's  dnke,  may  he  be  niffocate." 

tihakftp.  :  I  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

siif' -fo-cate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  svffoquer ;  Sp. 
sufocar;  Port,  suffocar ;  Ital.  suffocare.]    [Suf- 
focate, a.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  choke ;  to  kill  by  stopping  the  respira- 
tion, as  by  hanging,  diowning,  or  respiring 
carbnnic  acid  gas  ;  to  smother,  to  stifle. 

"  Doubtful  his  death :  he  suffocnCed  aeein'd 
To  nmst."        Hryden  :  Ovid  ;  Met  amor /jfioiet  xU. 

2.  To  stifle;  to  cause  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion to.    {Cowper:  Task,  vi.  670.) 

3.  To  impede  respiration  in ;  to  compress 
to  as  to  prevent  respiration. 

"Let  not  hemp  hia  windpipe  tuffocate.' 

Shakesp. :  Ue.nrn  V.,  iii.  G. 

•  i.  To  stifle,  to  smother,  to  extinguish  :  as. 
To  suffocate  live  coals  or  fire. 
S.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  suffocated,  choked,  or  stifled. 

2.  To  cause  suffocation,  to  choke :  as,  The 
heat  is  suffocating. 

"  The  suffocating  sense  of  woe." 

Byron:  Prometheiit. 

IT  Suffocation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of 
means,  external  or  internal  :  to  choke  is  to 
Btitte  or  su^nrate  by  means  of  Inrge  bodies,  as 
a  piece  of  food,  lodging  in  the  throat  or  larynx. 

•uf '-fo-cat-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Suffo- 
cate, v.] 

■lif'-fo-cat-mg-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  mffocating; 

•ly.\    In  a  sultoi-.ating  manner  ordegree  ;  so  as 
to  suffoi'ate :  as,  The  room  is  suffocatingly  hot. 

■fif-fo-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  siifoca- 
tionetn,  accus.  of  suffocatio,  from  suffocahis  = 
suffocate  (q.v.);  Sp.  suffocacion ;  Ital.  s^iffo- 
cazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  suffocating,  choking,  or 
smothering. 

"  Slalne,  I  call  heere,  w  hnsoeuer  he  be.  man.  woman, 
or  chllde.  thiit  violently  cuniiueth  to  his  dt<ath. 
whether  It  be  by  knife,  poyiou.  curd,  drowning,  bu 
Ing.    EuJTociition,      ~      "         '  ""      "  -  --■^  -    "-  — — 


WffotfA.  bk.  It.,  ch.  ixiil. 


-  Smith :    Common 


2.  The  state  of  being  suffocated,  choked,  or 
smotliered  ;  death  by  being  suffocated. 

'■  II  WHS  a  mliacle  to  scape  mff<'c<ition."—3hake»p. : 
Mtrru  IVives.  ih.  6. 

^  Suirncation  takes  place  when  the  air  is 
denied  access  to  the  lungs,  and  may  bo  pr-i. 
duced  hy  diowning,  by  strangulation,  by 
choking,  by  ininioliility  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  arising  from  tetanus,  by  false  mem- 
branes obstructing  the  larynx,  &.C. 


I.     [Eng.  suffomt(e):  -ive.] 
the  power  to  suffocate ; 


*  siif'-fo-cat  ive, 

Tending  or  havin- 
suff'iciiting. 

*'  From  rtilii.  nfter  great  froat-*  In  the  whiter.  Rlandu- 

lon^  tuiinjius  and  ittffocutiee  caUinhs  proceed."— -4 r- 

buthnoC  :  On  Air. 

Siir-folk  (I  silent),  s.  [For  South-folk,  as 
Norjolk  for  North-folk.] 

Geog.  :  A  county  on  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land, between  Norfolk  and  Essex. 

SufTolU-crag,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  Red-crag.     [Crao,  2.] 

SufifoUc  punch,  s.  A  variety  of  horse, 
stout  ami  round  in  the  barrel,  strongly  built, 
and  with  low,  h'-avy  slumlders.  Tliey  are 
especially  adajited  for  drawing  heavy  weiglits. 

*  siif-fdss'-ion  (as  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  s^iffossio, 
from  suffossas,  pa.  par.  of  su/oJio  =  to  dig 
under  ;  s?(/  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  fndio  —  to 
dig.)  The  act  of  digging  under  or  beneath; 
an  undermining. 

"  Those  conapliaclea  ngainitt  maligned  sovereignty; 
those  suffossioiiM  of   walls,  &c."—Bp.   Ball:  St.  /"uuVi 

Combat. 

suf -ft-a^-gan,  *  suf'-fragant.  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 

suffragnnt,  from  Lat.  suffragans,  yr.  \>at.  of 
sw/raf/or  =  to  vote  for,  to  support,  or  troni 
Low  Lat.  suffraganeus  =  &  suflragan  bishop.] 
[Suffrage.  1 

A,  As  adjective: 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  Assisting,  supporting. 

"Let  my  pen  loose  to  the  suffragant  testimonies" 
Bp.  Hitli :  fiemainea,  p.  302. 

2.  Eccles.  :  Assisting,  assistant :  as.  a  snf- 
frogan  bishop.  Every  bishop  is  surtragan 
relatively  to  the  archbishop  of  his  province. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Uxng.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
assists ;  an  assistant. 

"  Friends  and  im^ms/anfjr  to  the  virtues  and  modesty 
of  sober  wunieu,"— fl;>.  Taylor:  Artificial  Sandsotne- 
nean.  p.  118. 
II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  A  bishop  who  has  been  consecrated  to 
assist  an  ordinary  bishop  of  a  see  in  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  his  diocese. 

2.  A  term  of  relation  applied  to  every 
ordinary  bishop  witli  respect  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  his  province. 

"The  Priiusite  Indeed  and  several  of  \ila  xttffrayant 
stood  obstinately  aloof. "—J/aca»/'ftf.*  Sat.  Eng.,  cb.  xi. 

suf' -ftra-gan  ship, '  suf  ft*a-gane-ship. 

s.  [Eng.  'suffragan :  -ship.]  Tlie  office  ur 
position  of  a  suflragan. 

"Therewith  held   the  mfniganeahip  under  Henry 

Beaiiford    Bishop  of    Liucolu."  — /"uUer ."     Worthies : 

Ctiiiiberland. 

*  suf '-fira-gant,  a.  &  s.    [Suffraoan.) 

*  suf '-fra-gate»  v.i.  [Lat.  suffragatus,  pa. 
par.  oi i'uffragor.]    [Suffrage,  v.] 

1.  To  vote  with  ;  to  agree  in  voice  with. 

"  It  cannot  chouse  hnt  ruffragate  to  the  reasonable, 
ness  nnd  convenience  thereof,  oelug  SO  discovered."— 
Uitle  :  Ong.  n/  .ilaitkind,  p.  29L 

2.  To  vote. 

•■With  liberty  allowed  bim  to  ttiffrngate  In  coii- 
gragat.  and  con  vocat^"—  Wood  :   Fasti  Oxon..  vol.  11. 

*  suf -fra-ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  assists 
or  supports  Willi  his  vote. 

"The  must  of  their  siiffrajittnrs  sre  already  assem- 
bled."—fljL».  of  Chester  to  Abp.  Usher,  p.  67. 

siif -frage  (age  as  ig).  •  suf -ftra-gj^,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  svffragium  =  el  vote  ;  ulliniate 
etym.  doubtful.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  vote  or  voice  given  on  a  controverted 
question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  candniale  for 
a  ]tarticular  office,  position,  or  trust;  the 
formal  expression  of  ojiiidon  on  a  point  in 
question  ;  hence,  approval,  consent.  [Fuah- 
CHisE,  2;  Reform  Acts.] 

"  Enthu8!astlc*lly  conHrmed  by  the  suffrngf  of  the 
whole  jirlnclimllty.  — ftaWw  T^Ugr<iph.  Sept.  2*.  1888. 

•  2,  Testimony,  attestation,  witness. 


•  3.   Aid,  assistance. 
"But  all  ulve  suffrage:  that  with  speed  I  may  th«M 
discords  end.  Vhaptnan:  ffotner  ;  //faii  vllt 

IL  Kcclcsiastical : 

1.  A  short  petition,  such  as  those  after  the 
creed  or  matins  and  evensong. 

2.  Prayer  on  behalf  of  another,  or  for  the 
wlnde  body  of  tlie  faithful ;  espec.  pmyer 
offered  for  the  faithful  depwrted. 

"  He  1  Henry  the  .s]  made  a  rlche  tiinibe  for  RIchan) 
the  '2.  and  canssid  sxiffrngies  to  he  ordtnid  for  hym."— 
LeUtnd:  Collectanea,  vol.  U.,  p.  IVO. 

"  siif'-iVago  (age  as  ig),  v.t,  [Lat.  suffragor 
=  to  vote  fur.)  [Sukfraoe,  s.]  To  vote  for; 
to  elect. 

".S»jr''"(7«"7  their  knights  and  bureessea."— J/t«on  : 
Reform,  in  England,  bk..  il. 

suf '-frag-i^m,  «.    The  principle  or  policy  of 

fcaiflragi'  guvii  nmi-'Ut. 

suf'-frag  ist,  e. 

1.  One  who  has  or  exerciKes  the  right  of 
BuRra^e. 

2.  An  ardent  support  of  suffrage  in  some 
particidar  way,  as,  a  woman -suj/rajwf,  a  uni- 
versal aiiff'ragitt. 

*  suf-fraunce,  s.    [Sufferance.] 

siif-fru-tes'-fent,  a.  [Pref.  siif-  for  sub-^ 
and  Kng.  frutesccnt  (q.v.).]  Moderately  fru- 
tescent. 

t  suf-ft*u'-tex,  9.     [Mod.  Lnt.,  from  Lat.  sub, 
and  frutex  =  a  slirub,  a  bush.] 
But.  :  An  undershrub  (q.v.). 

siif-fru -ti-cose.    t  siif- fru- ti-coiis,  a. 

[Pi'ef.  suf,  UiV  sub-,  and  Lat.  fruticvsks  =  full 
of  shrubs  or  liushes.] 

B"t.  {Of  a  stem) :  Having  the  lower  and 
smaller  part  of  the  stem  woody,  while  the 
ui)per  and  larger  part  is  herbaceous  and  dies 
oir  every  year. 

*  siif-fu' -mi-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  suffumigatus, 
pa.  par.  of  snffumigo  :  sh/ (for  S'f'^)  =  under, 
and /u/ui(70  =  to  fumigate  (q.v.).J  To  apply 
fumes  or  smoke  to  the  parts  of,  as  to  the  body, 
in  medical  treatment. 

*  8uf-fu-mi-ga'-tion,  $.    [Suffumiqate.] 

L  The  operation  of  applying  fumes  to  the 
parts  of  the  body  ;  fumigation. 

"  If  the  matter  be  so  gross  as  It  yields  not  to  reme- 
dies, it  may  oe  attempted  by  tiiffumigittion."—tyis9- 
man:  Smyery. 

2.  The  act  of  burning  perfumes  ;  one  of  the 
cereni'>nies  in  incantation. 

"  He  did  not  at  the  time  of  hia  Invocation  make  any 
suffumigari'm,  at  which  the  apirita  weie  vexed."— 
Wood  ■  .ithente  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 

3.  A  fume,  a  fumigation. 

"  Hippocriiies  moreover  was  of  this  opinion,  that  a 
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•  siif-fu'-mige,  s.  [Lat.  suffumigo  =  to  auf- 
fumigate  (q.v.).]     A  mefiical  fume. 

"For  external  means,  drying  tuffumiijrt  or  srooftkt 
are  prt-scribed  with  good  suoceai."  — i/arff]/;  On  Con- 
sumption. 

siif-fuse',  v.t.  [Lat.  suffusus,  pa.  par.  of  svf- 
fundo'-^  to  pour  beneath,  to  diffuse  beneath 
or  upon  :  suf  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  f^tndo  = 
to  jiour.]  to  overspread  as  with  a  lluid  or 
tincture ;  to  fill  or  cover  as  with  something 
fluid. 

"  Medora  still  (while  fcara  hia  cheeks  suffuse) 
The  dear  rememljtance  of  his  lord  renews." 

Hoole:  Orlan.lo  Furinxn.  xvlU. 

suf-fU'-^ion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suffusiontm, 
acrus.  uf  sif/usifl,  from  suffusus,  pa.  par.  of 
suffundo  =  to  suffuse  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  suffusing  or  over- 
spreading, as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture  ;  the 
state  of  being  suffused. 

"He  I  Plutarch  t  being;  deeply  tinctured,  aa  It  were, 
with  thu  sic-F"Sh>ni!  of  it.  everything  which  he  looked 
npon,  Heeroe.!  to  him  coloured  with  it."— Cud tfforth  : 
Intell.  Syntcm,  p.  224. 

2.  That  wliii'h  is  suffused  or  overspread,  as 
a  cataract  on  the  eye,  or  an  extravasution  of 
some  humour. 

"  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  tliplr  orb* 
Or  dim  i-'iTiMton  veiled."        Milton:  P.  L.,W!L». 

8U'-fi»  5.     [Son.] 

su  -fism,  s.    [SoFisM.] 

•  Bug,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  ftlHed  to 
suck.\    A  small  kind  of  worm. 


bSiX,  b6^ ;  ptf^t,  J«J^l :  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9liln,  benph  :  go,  ^em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  oytet.   ph  -  t 
-olan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -gion  -  *hun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  ahus,    -bio,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d^L 
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sugar— sugescent 


Bfig'-ar  (s  as  sh),  •  sucre,  ♦  suger, '  sugre, 

s.  fio.  [Fr.  Sucre,  from  Sp.  acnoir  =  8nt;ar, 
from  Arab,  sakkar,  sokkar  =  sugar  ;  Pera. 
shikar,  from  Sansc.  farfcard  =  gravel,  sugar; 
allied  to  Lat.  saccharum ;  Gr.  aoKx^P,  cr"K- 
Xafioy (sakchar,  sakdmron);  Port. (u near;  Ital. 
zucchero.] 

A»  ^5  sithstantive : 

J,  Ordimiry  language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  sweet,  crystallized  substance  manu- 
fat'tiireil  from  the  cxinesseil  juice  of  various 
plants,  especially  of  the  sugar-cane  (q.v.). 

(2)  Any  substance  more  or  less  resembling 
sugLir  in  any  of  its  properties :  as,  sugar  of 
lead. 

2.  Fig. :  Sweet,  honeyed,  or  soothing  words 
or  flattery,  used  to  disguise  or  hide  something 
distasteful. 

II.  Chem.  d  Sugar  Mamif.:  Cn(OHo)m.  The 
generic  name  for  a  large  number  of  bodies  oc- 
curring naturally  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  or  produced  from  glucosides  by  the 
action  of  ferments  or  dilute  acids.     Tliey  are 
all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solu- 
tions exert  a  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light. 
Some  reduce   alk.aline  solutions    of   copper, 
whilst  others  either  do  not,  or  do  so  only  to  a 
limited  extent.     They    may  all    be    classed 
under  two  heads,  viz.,  unfermentable  sugars, 
as  mannite,  dnlcite,  sorbite,  &c.,  and  ferment- 
able sugais  as  cane-sugar,  glucose,  maltose, 
&c.      Cane-sugar,     Ci^HjoOji,     called     also 
Saccharose,  Sucrose,  and  Cauose,  is  found  in 
the  juice  of  many  grasses,  in  tlie  sap  of  several 
trees,  and  in  beet  and  several  other  roots.     It 
appears  to  be  the  transition  product  between 
starch  and   invert-sugar  in  all  plants  which 
yieldthe  lattercompounds.  Walnuts, almonds, 
and  St.  John's  bread  contain  only  cane-sugar. 
It  is  extracted  most  easily  from  sugar-cane, 
but  on    the    continent  of  Europe  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  from  beetroot.     The 
expressed  juice  is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  a  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime 
added.    The  clear  liquid  which  separates  from 
the    coagulum    is    evaporated  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  transferred  into  shallow  vessels 
to  crystallize.     Drained  from  the  syrup  or 
molasses,  it  yields  the  raw  sugar  of  commerce. 
When    further    refined    by    treatment    with 
animal    charcoal,   poured  into  moulds,   and 
then  dried   in  a  stove,  the  product  is  loaf- 
sugar.    When  the  crystallization  is  allowed  to 
proceed    very    slowly,    sugar-candy    results. 
Moderately  heated  it  melts,  and  solidities  on 
cooling  to  an  amorphous  mass,  familiar  as 
barley-sugar.     Pure  sugar  separates  from  its 
solution  in  transparent  colourless    crystals, 
having  the  figure  of  a  modilied  monoclinic 
prism.     It  has  a  pure,  sweet  taste,  and  re- 
quires for  solution  only  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  cold  water.     Its  crystals  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-6.    Heated  above  210°,  water  is 
given  off  and  a  brown  substance   known  as 
caramel  remains.     Cane-sugar  is  transformed 
into  invert  sugar  by  boiling  in  presence  of 
dilute  acids,  mineral  acting  more  rapidly  than 
organic  acids.     Strong  sulphuric  acid  com- 
pletely   decomposes    cane-sugar,    and    nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  saccharic  aci'l.     It  turns 
a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  right,  Aj  =  73-8. 
[Invert-sugar,  Maple-suoab.] 
B.  As  atlj. :  Made  of  sugar. 
sugar -baker,  s.    One  who  refines  sugar. 

sugar  bean,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Phaseolus  saccharatus;  (2)  P.  luna- 
tus. 

sugar-beet,  s.  A  variety  of  the  Common 
Beet,  Bt^ta  vulgaris,  cultivated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  occasionally  to  a  small  extent  in 
England,  from  which  is  extracted  sugar  equal 
to  that  of  the  cane.    (Beetroot-suoak.] 

sugar-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  Cellis  oci'identalis ;  called  also  the 
Nettle-tree  and  the  Hackberry. 

sugar-birds,  s.  pi. 

Omilh.  :  The  family  Cceribidte,  a  group  of 
delicate  little  birds,  allied  to  the  Dicieidse  and 
the  Drepanididw,  but  with  protrusile  tongues. 
and  contined  almost  entirely  to  the  tropical 
parts  of  America. 

sugar-busb,  s.    [Sugar-orchard.] 

sugar-camp,  s.  A  pLace  in  or  near  a 
maple  forest  where  the  sap  from  the  trees  is 
collected  and  manufactured  into  sugar. 


sugar -candy,  *  sugar  -  candlan,  ». 

Cane-sugar  crysUUized  ou  threads   by  slow 
evaporation. 

'■  Her  breath  wm  as  sweet  oi  tuffar.fandian.'— 
J.  Ta^ttTr;  Panniieu  Pilffrim. 

sugar-cane,  s. 

1.  Bot.,  Hort.,  (tc. :  SacchMrum  ogicinarum, 
a  strong,  cane-stemmed  grass,  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  high,  producing  a  large,  feathery 
plume  of  flowers.  It  is  wild  or  cultivated  in 
India,  China,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  West 
Indies,  Louieiaua,  &c.,  flourishing  in  llie 
zone  or  belt  from  the  eqUE-or  to  35°  or  40' 
north  and  south.  In  India  the  land  chosen  for 
its  cultivation  is  usually  a  good  loam  or  light 
clay  -well  manured.  The  leafy  ends  of  the 
canes  of  the  preceding  season  are  cut  off,  or 
the  whole  cane  is  cut  up,  each  piece  being 
made  to  contain  two  nodes  or  joints.  Twenty 
thousand  of  these  are  planted  on  each  acre  in 
January  and  February,  the  harvest  begins 
early  in  December,  and  the  cutting  and  crush- 
ing of  the  canes  are  carried  on  till  January  or 
February.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
sugar-cane.  It  was  calculated  that  in  1876 
2,140,000  tonsofsugarwcre  manufactured  from 
the  cane  all  over  the  world.  It  is  probable 
that  the  amount  has  since  increased. 

2.  Hist. :  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sugar- 
cane was  the  "sweet  cane  from  a  far  country" 
of  Jeremiah  (vi.  20;  cf.  also  Isa.  xliii.  24). 
The  scripture  plant  was,  however,  more  prob- 
ably Andi-opogon  calamus  aromaticus.  [Cane.] 
Accoriling  to  Strabo,  Nearchus,  the  admiral 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  describes  a  kind  of 
honey  (probably  sugar)  from  an  Indian  reed, 
as  did  Theophrastus  and  other  writers.  Di- 
oscorides  uses  the  term  saccharum,  derived 
from  the  Indian  name  of  the  sugar-cane. 
Europe  seems  to  be  indebted  for  the  jdant  to 
the  Saracens,  who  introduced  it  into  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  Sicily,  Crete,  and  Spain,  in  the  ninth 
century  ;  the  Crusaders,  in  the  twelfth,  f.mnd 
it  in  Syria  ;  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
carried  it  to  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira 
early  in  the  fifteenth.  Thence,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  it  was  transported  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  a  large  sugar  industry 
speedily  arose. 
Bugar-clarlfler,  s.    [Clarifier,  2.] 

sugar-evaporator,  s.  A  furnace  and 
pan  for  condensing  saccharine  juices  or  solu- 
tions. 

sugar-filter,  ».  The  vessel  employed 
for  cleansing  and  decolorizing  the  defecated 
syrup  by  the  aid  of  bone-black. 

sugar-fungus,  t.  [Torula,  Yeast- 
plant.] 

sugar-furnace,  ».  A  furnace  in  which 
pans  are  set  for  boiling  sugar-cane  juice,  ttie 
sap  of  the  maple,  or  other  saccharine  solutions. 

sugar-bouse,  ».  A  building  in  which 
sugar  is  refined. 

sugar-kettle,  «.  A  kettle  for  boiling 
the  sap  of  tlie  sugar-maple,  the  sorghum,  or 
the  cane  ;  a  sugar-pau. 

sugar-loaf,  s.  Aa. 

A,  -4s  sjtbstantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  high-crowned  conical  hat,  re- 
sembling a  sugar-loaf  in  shape. 

B.  As  adj. :  Conical  and  tall,  like  a  sugar- 
loaf ;  as,  a  sugar.loa/h&t. 

sugar-louse,  s.    [SuoAR-utTt] 

sugar-maple,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  saccharinum,  an  American  tree, 
sometimes  eighty  feet  high,  largely  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States,  Kew  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  The  leaves  are  cordate, 
very  smooth,  and  glaucous  beneath.  They 
have  five  lobes,  which  are  taper,  pointed,  and 
toothed,  becoming  red  in  autumn.  It  is  tapped 
in  the  spring  for  its  juice,  which  yields  sugar. 
[Acer.] 

sugar-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  expressing  the 
juice  from  sugar-canes.  It  has  usually  three 
rollers  ;  two  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and 
the  third  over  and  between  these.  The  canes 
are  fed  in  between  the  upper  and  first  hori- 
zontal rollers,  where  they  receive  their  first 
squeeze,  the  juice  running  down  into  a  trough 
at  the  base  of  the  mill ;  they  then  ti-avel  on- 
ward, receiving  a  second  squeeze  between  the 
top  roller  and  the  second  horizontal  roller, 
which  extracts  the  remaining  juice.    The  resi- 


dual woody  fibre,  termed  bagasse,  when  dried, 
is  used  as  fuel  for  the  furnace-boiler. 

sugar-mite,  sugar-louse,  s. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Lepi.siiia,  spec.  Lepiema 
saccharina. 

sugar-mould,  s.  A  conical  iron  mould 
in  which  sugar  is  placed  to  crystallize  and 
allow  the  molasses  to  drain  away. 

sugar-nippers,  s.  A  tool  or  instru- 
ment for  cutting  loaf-sugar  into  small  pieces. 

sugar  of  acorns,  s.    [Quebcite.) 

sugar  of  lead,  s.      [Neutral  pluubio 

ACETATE  ;  ACETIC-ACID.] 

sugar -orchard,  sugar -bush,  s.    A 

collection  or  small  plantation  of  maples  used 
for  making  sugar. 

sugar-pine,  s.  The  Pinus  lamhertiana  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  a  large 
pine,  which,  when  partly  burned,  yields  a 
sweetish  exudation,  whence  its  name. 

sugar-planter,  s.  One  who  owns  or 
manages  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane. 

sugar-plum,  s.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat 
made  of  boiled  sugar,  coloured  and  flavoured 
with  various  ingredients,  and  formed  into 
balls  or  disks. 

sugar-refiner,  s.  One  who  refines  sugar. 

sugar-refinery,  s. 

1.  A  building  where  sugar  is  refined. 

2.  The  process  of  purification  of  raw  or 
brown  sugar.  The  sugar  is  (1)  dissolved  in 
water  a  little  blood  and  lime-water  being 
added  ;  (2)  filtered  in  bags,  to  remove  fecu- 
lences ;  (3)  filtered  through  animal  charcoal, 
to  remove  colour;  (4) boiled  in  a  vacuum-pan, 
to  concentrate  it;  and  (6)  crystallized  in 
moulds. 

sugar-squirrel,  «. 

Zool.  :  Fetaurus  sciureus. 

sugar-tongs,  s.  A  small  instrument  of 
silver  or  plated  metal,  used  for  lifting  small 
pieces  of  sugar  at  table. 

sugar  tree,  s. 

B'lt. :  (1)  Myoporum  plntycarpum;  (2)  Acer 
saccharinian,  the  sugar-maple  (q.v.). 

sug'-ar  (8  as  sh),  •  sug-er,  v. (.  & «.  [Sugar,  «.! 
I.' Lit.:  To  impregnate,  flavour,  cover, 
sprinkle,  or  mix  with  sugar.  [Sugaring,  II.) 
2.  Fig. :  To  cover  or  hide,  as  with  sugar  ; 
to  sweeten,  to  disguise,  as  something  un- 
pleasant or  distasteful,  so  as  to  to  render  it 
acceptable. 

"With  devotion's  visage. 


SUg'-ar-I-ness  (s  as  sh),  s.    [Eng.  sugary ; 

-uess'.\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sugary 

or  sweet. 
sug'-ar-ing  (Sas  sh),  s.    [Eng.  sugar;  -ing.] 
I.  Ordiiuiry  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sweetening,  mixing,  or  cover- 
ing with  sugar. 

2.  Sugar  used  for  sweetening,  &c. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  making  sugar. 

II.  Eiitom^  :  A  metliod  of  catching  moths 
introduced  in  1842,  and  since  largely  used.  A 
compound  of  coarse  brown  sugar  dissolved  in 
water  and  beer,  and  having  a  little  gum  or 
some  essential  oil  added,  is  spread  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  trunks  of  trees  by  a  painter's 
brush.  The  collector  visits  the  sugared  trees 
after  dark  with  a  bull's-eye  lantern  and  catches 
any  moths  he  may  find. 

SUg'-ar-less  (initial  s  as  sh),  o.  [Eng.  sugar; 
■less.]    Free  from  sugar. 

sug'-ar-j?  (s  as  sh),  ♦  sug-rie,  a.     [Eng. 

sugar;  -y.] 

1.  Containing,  resembling,  or  composed  of 
sugar  ;  sweet. 

"  And  with  the  gyffrie  Bweete  thereof  ftllQT* 
Ctiast  ladles  eares  to  faiitaaies  impure. 

Sptmer  :  ilorher  Biibberd:t  Tut«. 

2.  Fond  of  sugar  or  of  sweet  things :  as,  a 

sugary  palate. 

"  su-ges'-cent,  a.  (Lat.  stijeiu,  pr.  par.  o( 
sugo  =  to  suck.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
sucking. 


Cite,  m.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  KOjP5t. 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  our.  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  -  e ;  ey  -  a :  qn  -  Kw. 
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Sttg-gest',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  svggestus,  pa.  par. 
of  suggero  — to  carry  or  lay  uinltT,  to  supjily, 
to  suggest :  sug  (for  sub)  —  umler,  and  gero  = 
to  carry.  ] 
A,  Transitire: 

1.  Tvi  introduce  indirectly  into  tlie  mind  or 
tliuughts  ;  to  cause  to  be  thought  of  by  the 
agency  of  other  objects. 

"  Tlie  growiog  seeds  of  wisdom,  that  miijsett  ... 
Re^rcttQUa  aucli  tis  uieliuratc  tlie  benrt." 

Cowf/er:  Task,  ilL  302. 

2.  To  propose  with  diffidence  or  modesty  ; 
to  propose  indirectly  or  guardedly ;  to  hint, 
to  insinuate. 

"  Tbeu  you  iuggcsted  Avignon ;  and  I  asaeated."— 
Macanlcii/:  HUt.  llnri..  ch.  xxiii. 

•  3.  To  inform  secretly  ;  to  prompt. 

•'  We  must  atiijgest  the  people,  In  wh»t  batrod 
Ufi  atill  hatii  held  ttieiu.'^ 

.Shakfsp.  :  Coriotanut,  li.  1. 

*  4,  To  tempt,  to  seduce. 

"  Taiugi/est  thee  fnun  thy  master." 

shakesp. :  Taming  of  (he  Shrew,  Iv.  G. 

•  B.  Intraus.  :  To  make  suggestions  ;  to 
present  evil  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

fliig-gest'-er,  $.  [Eng.  suggest;  -er.]  One 
who  suggests  ;  one  who  makes  suggestions. 

"  The  Spirit  of  God  in  person  is  not  the  tinmedlate 
ntggcifer  ot  thiacoucluaion." — Bp.  Bull:   Worka,  li.  Bti5. 

Sfig'-gea-ti-o  fal'-si,  phr.  [Lat.  =  the  sug- 
gestion of  something  false  or  untrue.] 

1.  Logic  <£■  Ethics:  A  term  used  when  onp, 
instead  of  telling  a  jiositive  untruth,  makes 
a  statement  which,  though  not  false,  is  yet 
pretty  sure  to  be  misunderstood,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  so. 

2.  Law:  One  of  the  branches  of  fraud.  If 
tugge^io  falsi  be  practised  in  drawing  out  legal 
conveyances,  re-leases,  or  agreeiuents,  its  de- 
tection atlords  a  ground  for  setting  them  aside. 

flug-gest'-ion  (t  as  y),  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
sugije:^tioHem,  accus.  of  siiggestio,  from  suggestus, 
pa.  par.  of  su3(?e7'o  =  to  suggest  (q.v.).] 
1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  suggesting,  hinting,  or  pro- 
posing guardedly  or  with  diffidence.  (Either 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense.) 

2.  That  which  is  suggested  ;  a  hint;  a  first 
Intimation  or  proposal. 

"  One  slight  tuggr'stinn  of  a  senseless  fear, 
lufiu'd  with  cuuiiini;,  serves  to  ruin  me," 

Drifden:  Juvenal,  sat.  3. 

3.  A  prompting,  especially  to  evil ;  a  secret 
Incitement ;  temptation,  seduction. 

"  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  sitogestiont" 

Hhakeip. :  Macbeth,  1.  3. 

4.  Presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind  :  as, 
the  suggestions  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

*  5.  A  crafty  device. 

"  One  that  by  tuggestion 
Fled  all  the  kingdom." 

Shakegp. :  B»nry  VIII.,  It.  J. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law  :  Information  without  oath  :  as, 

(1)  An  information  drawn  in  writing,  show- 
ing cause  to  have  a  prohibition. 

(2)  A  surmise  or  representation  of  some- 
tiling,  enrolled  upon  the  record  of  a  suit  or 
action,  at  the  instance  of  a  party  thereto. 

2.  Metaph. :  The  same  as  Association  (q. v.). 
li  (1)  Principle  of  suggestion  :  Association  of 

Ideas. 

(2)  Relative  suggestion :  Judgment.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820),  Prof,  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
divided  "the  Intellectual  States  of  Mind" 
into  Simple  and  Relative  Suggestion ;  the 
first  corresponding  to  what  others  have  called 
Association,  and  the  latter  to  Judgment.  He 
places  under  Simpte  Suggestion  :  Concejitioii, 
Memory,  Imagination,  and  Habit;  under  Re- 
lative Suggestion  :  Coexistence  and  Succes- 
sion. (Brown. :  Philos.  Human  Mind,  lect. 
xxxiii.,  xlv.) 

giig-gest'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  suggest;  -ive.]  Con- 
taining a  suggestion  or  hint;  calculated  or 
tending  to  suggest  ideas  orthoughts  ;  suggest- 
ing more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  O^ery 
often  in  a  bad  sense.) 

SUg-geSt'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  S7igpestiiv  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  suggestive  manner  ;  by  way  of  suggestion. 

8Ug-gest'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suggestive ; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suggestive. 

"  Hla  mannerisms — constant  employment  of  the 
dn.sh  for  $itggesfivene$s,  and  a  habit  of  itilicizing  to 
make  a  point  or  strengthen  an  illusion—are  weari- 
some. "—Sen  6H»r'i  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  119. 


*  sug-gest'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  s^iggest;  -inent.'] 
The  act  of  suggesting  ;  suggestion. 

*  sug-gest'-ress.  5.  [Eng.  suggest;  -ress.] 
A  feniale  who  suggest**. 

"  sug'-gil,  v.t.  [Lat.  swn/fo,  s»(7f7iHo  =  to  beat 
black  ami  blue,  to  iiistilt,  to  revile.] 

1.  To  beat  black  and  blue ;  to  make  livid 
by  bruises. 

2.  To  defame,  to  sully,  to  blacken. 

"They  will  not  shrink  to  offer  their  blood  for  the 
defences  of  (Jlirists  verity,  if  It  be  oiieiily  Impugned, 
or  atiretly  tiigjiUed.'—Archbuhop  /'arker's  ^trype  : 
App.  to  Life. 

*  SUg'-gU-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  suggillatus,  pa.  par. 
of  sugilio.]  [SuoGiL.]  To  beat  black  and 
blue  ;  to  beat  livid. 

"  The  heatl  of  the  o3  humeri  was  bruised,  and  re. 
inaiuud  suggilate^l  long  after."—  fVisfjnan  :  Surgery. 

*  siig-gil-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  suggillatio.]  A 
liviii  or  black  and  blue  mark;  a  blow,  a 
bruise,  ecohyniosis.  Also  applied  to  the  spots 
wliich    occur   in    disease    and    in    incipient 

I'utrelaetion. 

*  sugre,  s.  &  V.    [Sugar.] 

SU-i-gid'-al,  a.     [Eng.  suicid(e);  -al] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  of 
suicide  :  as,  suicidal  mania. 

2.  Destructive  to  one's  self,  or  one's  own 
interests. 

"  The  obstinacy  of  the  EnRlish  antborltiea  In  keep- 
ing the  army  on  bo  reUiiced  a  footing  is  coiiBidertd 
Gimply  iiiiciUaL'—Datli/  Telegraph,  Feb.  14.  l8Sj. 

8U-i-9id'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suicidal;  -ly.] 
In  a  suicidal  manner. 

8U'-i-9ide,  s.  [Formed  in  sense  1  from  Lat. 
sui,  geuit.  of  se  =  one's  self,  and  cidum  ==  a 
slaying,  from  c-t/o  (in  comp.  ■cido)—tn  kill; 
in  sense  2,  from  sui,  and  -cida=.a.  slayer,  on 
the  analogy  of  ho7uicide,  fratricide,  &c.  ;  Fr. 
suicide.  Trench  says  tliat  till  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  this  word  had  not 
established  itself  in  the  language;  self-homi- 
cide was  used  instead.] 

1.  Self-nmrder ;  the  act  of  wilfully  and 
designedly  destroying  one's  own  life.  To 
constitute  suicide  in  the  legal  sense,  the 
person  must  be  of  years  of  discretion  and  of 
sound  mind,  in  which  case  he  is  termed  a 
felo-de-se  (q.v.).  By  the  common  law  the 
consequences  of  suicide  were  deprivation  of 
the  rites  of  Christian  burial,  the  suicide  being 
interred  at  night  at  cross-roads,  with  a 
stake  driven  through  his  breast,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  all  his  g'lods  and  chattels  to  the 
Crown,  including  debts  to  him  at  the  time  of 
his  committing  the  crime,  but  not  including 
freehold  property,  and  the  forfeiture  did  not 
involve  corruption  of  blood.  These  severe 
laws  are  now  obsolete.  In  the  United  States 
eleven  states  have  Constitutional  provisions 
that  the  property  of  euicides  shall  not  be  for- 
feited.    Christian  burial  is  also  the  rule. 

"  Nor  less  to  be  exploded  is  the  word  tuidde,  which 
may  as  well  aeeni  tv  |iartici|iat<^  of  tus,  a  sow,  m  of  the 
pruniiun  sui.'—rhUlips.  Xew  World  of  Word*.  (Pref. 
to  ed.  Srd.l 

2.  One  who  commits  self-murder;  a  felo- 
de-se. 

3.  Ruin  or  destruction  of  one'sowuinterests. 

"  In  countries  nretending  to  civilization  there  ahuuld 
be  no  war,  niuch  Jess  intestine  war.  which  may  he 
Justly  called  political  tttiiAde"—Enox:  Letter  to  a 
Young  Nobieman, 

*  SU-I-9id'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  $uidd(e);  -ical] 
Suicidal. 

*  BU'-i-9id-i:^iii,  s.  [Eng.  suicid{e);  -isni.] 
A  disposition  or  tendency  to  suicide. 

*  8U'-i-9i5in,  *  su-i-cisme,  s.  [Lat.  sui, 
genit.  of  s»iis  =  one's  own;  Eng.  sufl'.  -isvi.] 
The  seeking  of  what  is  personal  to  one;  self- 
ishness, egotism.     [Altruism.] 

"  But  hU  tuicimne  was  bo  grosse.  that  any  of  Ahab'n 
relations  (whom  he  made  run  uiit  all  they  bad)  might 
read  it," — R.  Whitlock:  Grand  Schismatic. 

8U'-i-d89»  su'-i-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sw(s); 
Lat.  fL'm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idrv,  or  neut.  -ida.] 

I.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Artiodactyle  Mam- 
mals, of  the  Bunodont  group  (in  whicli  the 
crowns  of  the  molars  are  tuberculated).  Tlie 
feet  have  only  two  functional  toes,  the  other 
two  being  much  shorter,  and  hardly  touching 
the  ground.  Molars,  incisors,  and  canines 
are  present,  the  last  very  large,  and,  in  the 
I      males,  usually  constituting  formidable  tusks 


projecting  from  the  side  of  the  mouth.  Th» 
stoinacli  is  generally  slightly  divided,  but  is  by 
no  means  so  complex  as  in  the  Ruininantia. 
Snout  truncated  and  cylindiical,  cajtable  of 
considerable  movement,  and  adapted  for 
rooting  up  the  gmund.  The  skin  is  covered 
V,  itb  hair  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  tail  very 
short,  in  some  cases  rudimentary.  The 
family  is  divided  into  three  well-marked 
groups  or  sub-families  :  Suiua,  True  Swine 
(Sus,  PuUimnrhiLrus,  Babirusa.  and  Porcida) ; 
Dicotyliuic  (I'l-i-i-aries,  with  the  single  geuus 
Dicotyles,  often  classed  as  a  family);  and 
Phac^oehnerinie  (Wart-hogs,  with  one  geuus, 
PhacoelnTerus). 

2.  Pal(Kont. :  The  family  probably  com- 
menced in  the  Eocene  Tertiary.  The  uio.sfc 
noteworthy  genera  are  described  in  this 
Dictionary  under  their  names. 

su'-i  gen'-er-is»  j^hr.  [Lat.]  Of  his  or  its 
own  peculiar  kmd  ;  singular. 

*  SU'-il-lag©  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  souillage, 
fruni  souiiler  ^  to  sully,  to  soil.]  A  drain  or 
collection  of  filth  ;  suUago. 

"  Some  Itiillttno  di^;  wells  and  cisterns,  and  other 
coiiveyiiticr'B.  for  the  iuiUage  ot  the  howio." — Wotton: 
/it-mains,  p.  18. 

8U-U'~lme,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  sut7i(ws)=  pertain- 
ing to  swine  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  genus  Sus  or  tlie  family  Suidse  (q.v.). 


B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Sus  or  the  family  Suidte  (q.v.). 

■■  All  these  early  Suilline*  .  .  .  appear  to  have  had 
at  least  four  toes."— .1/ar«A;  Jnlrod.  <t  Success,  of 
Vert.  Life  in  An 


su  i'-n89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  su(s);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutr.  -i)iiv.]    [Suida:.] 

*  8U'-ing,  s.  [Fr.  Slier—  to  sweat ;  Lat.  sudo.] 
The  pruee-ss  of  soaking  through  anything. 

"  Note  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice 
tlirough  the  wond ;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would  never 
liMve  passed  through  the  wood." — Bucon:  Nat.  Bitt., 

§79. 

*  SU'-ing,  pr.  %-)ar.  or  a.    [Sue.] 

*  8u'-ing-ly,  *  su  -  yng  -  ly,  adv.  [Eng, 
suing,  a.  ;  -iy.]  Following,  in  succession,  after. 

*■  My  mynde  &  my  flesaU  both  haiie  loyed  in  to  Iluing 
God,  and  fnr  this  tht-  pruphete  stiiLh  here  tuyngly,  my 
reyues  or  kidiieis.  halh  chiUeu  me  vuto  the  night.'— 
Sir  T.  More:  Worket,  p.  20. 

SU'-int,  s.  [Fr.]  The  natural  grease  of  wool. 
It  ennsists  of  insoluble  saponaceous  matter, 
togetlier  with  a  soluble  salt  containing  from 
15  to  33  per  cent,  of  potash. 

*  SU'-l^m,  s.    [SaiST.]    Selfishness, 

*  8U'-I8t,  s.  [Lat.  swi(s=  one's  own.]  One 
who  seeks  to  gratify  himself ;  a  selfish  person  ; 
an  egotist. 

"  A  man  with  more  liberty  might  bt  debtor  to  the 
Jewt,  of  Malta,  than  owe  for  curtesies  to  this  schls- 
miitic.il  suitt,  that  baits  with  leaser  favoun  to  angle  for 
greater."— A'.  Whitlock:  (Iraiui  Schismatic,  p.  S69. 

suit,  *  suite,  "  SUte,  s.  [Fr.  suite  =  a  chase, 
a  suit,  a  train  of  attendants,  from  Lat.  secta  = 
a  following,  a  sect  (q.v.);  in  Low  Lat.  ex- 
tended to  mean  a  suil-at-law,  a  series,  a  suit 
of  clothes,  Arc,  from  Lat.  seguor=to  follow.] 

L  OrdlnaTy  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  following;  pursuit,  chase, 
as  of  game,  &c. 

•  2.  Consecution,  succession,  series. 

"  Every  five  and  thirty  years  the  same  kind  and  suit 
of  weather  comes  about  again."— fldcnn. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  suing ;  a  seeking  for  some- 
thing by  petition  or  application  ;  petition  ; 
address  of  entreaty;  request,  prayer. 

"  Many  sh.'ill  make  suit  unto  thee." — Job  xt  9. 

4.  A  petition  made  to  one  of  exalted  posi- 
tion or  authoi  ity,  as  a  monarch  or  great  prince. 

"  I  fAii  but  he  thy  ciiide,  sweet  maid. 
With  Scotland's  ICiug  thr  suit  to  aid." 

Scott  .■  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vt  SB. 

5.  Amorous  solicitation  ;  courtship,  wuoiug; 
an  attemjit  to  win  a  wonian  in  marriage. 

"  Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend. 
Till  thiB  funereal  web  my  lalKiiirs  end  " 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Odyssey  xlx.  164. 

6.  The  object  of  one's  request,  petition,  or 
seeking  ;  that  which  is  sought  or  begged  for ; 
request,  prayer. 

"Thou  hast  obtained  thy  suit." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  IL  1 

7.  A  set,  a  number  of  things  used  together, 


t>6U,  bo^ ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  benph ;  go,  g;em ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.   -lixg, 
HSian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -i^on  =  -r^rm,    ^ious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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suit— sullage 


and  in  a  degree  necessary  to  be  united  in 
order  to  lerve  their  purpose  :  as,  a  suit  of 
ai-mour,  a  suit  of  sails  for  a  ship,  &c. ;  spe- 
cially used  absolutely  for  a  set  of  clothes ; 
dress,  apparel. 

••  He  li«th  hi«  chaunge  of  .«.•«■«,  /o".  li«  spareth  not 

to  g..e   iu   Ilia  silitea  ;md  vclUtfL  -It.fiOH.    Art   aj 

Xhrt'Tifitf,  p.  94 

8  Things  which  follow  in  a  series  or  suc- 
cession ;  a  set  of  things  of  the  same  kind  or 
stamp;  the  collective  number  of  individuals 
composing  a  series  ;  as,  a  suU  (more  generally 
&  mite)  of  rooms. 

9.  Specifically,  one  of  the  four  sets(of  thirteen 
cards  eacli)  which  compose  a  pacli. 

"  Til  deal  ftnd  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  tuits  and  seiiiieiicea. 

*  Cuwper  ■  Tatk.  I  476. 

*10.  Kind,  class,  sort,  description. 

The  Ul«s  of  hire  white  volupero 
Were  ol  the  aauie  BuU  of  hire  oulere. 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  S.241. 

*  11.  Retinue,  attendants  ;  number  of  fol- 
lowers, tiain.    (Now  written  suite.) 
12.  Outward  covering  or  dress. 

•'  But  1  have  that  within  which  pajseth  show ;_ 
Tlieee  hut  the  trappinga  and  the  >i..«  o(  woe. 

MuA*#p. .  Hamlet,  L  1. 

n.  Imw  : 

1.  Feudal  law :  A  following  or  attendance 

as —  1.     1    J 

(1)  Attendance  by  a  tenant  on  his  lord,  es- 
pecially at  his  court  ;  called  also  Suit-court. 

(2)  Attendance  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing some  service  ;  called  also  Suit-service. 

(3)  The  retinue,  chattels,  otTspring,  and  ap- 
pui'tenances  of  a  villein. 

2.  Civil  Law : 
(1)  An  action  or  process  for  the  recovery  of 

a  ri"lit  or  claim  ;  legal  application  to  a  court 
of  justice  ;  prosecution  of  right  before  any 
tribunal  :  as,  a  suit  in  Chancery.  When  the 
remedy  is  sought  in  a  court  of  law,  the  term 
suit  is  synonymous  with  action,  but  when 
proceedings  are  taken  in  a  court  of  equity  the 
term  mil  alime  is  used.  In  Britain  it  is 
applied  to  proceedings  in  the  Kcclesiastical 
and  Admiralty  couits. 

"  Of  a  Btrange  nature  ia  the  mit  you  follow." 

ahaketp. :  Merchaxt  o/  Ve^iice,  Iv.  1. 

*(2)  The  witnesses  or  followers  of  the 
plaiiilill  in  an  action  at  law. 

t  •  (1)  Old  of  suits:  No  more  in  service  and 
attendance  on  ;  at  odds  with. 

(2)  To  follow  suit :  [Follow,  1  (2)]. 

•  Wear  this  for  roe ;  one  out  of  luiu  with  fortune  _ 

That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  hiuid  lack,  meane. 
Shakeep.  ■■  At  rou  Like  It.  i- i. 

•  suit-broker,  s.  One  who  made  a  regu- 
lar trade  of  obtaining  favours  for  court  peti- 
tioners. 

»  suit-court,  s.    [Sdit,  s.,  II.  1.  (1).] 

*  suit-covenant,  s. 

Laic ;  A  covenant  by  the  ancestor  of  one 
man  with  the  ancestor  of  another  to  sue  at  his 
court.    (Bailey.) 

'  suit-like,  *  sute-Jike,  a.  Suitable, 
adapted. 

"Then  Bhe  put  her  into  man's  apparel,  and  gave  her 
all  thiuga  miletike  to  the  Baioe.  and  laid  her  upon  a 
mattlCM  all  alone  without  light  or  caudle.  .-Xorth  . 
Plutarch,  p.  40. 


Sult-a-bJl'-i-tJ^,  ».  [Eng.  suiUtble;  -«».] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suiUble ;  suit- 
ableness. 

8Ult'-a-ble,  a.  lEng.  suit:  -able.]  Capable 
of  suiting;  suiting  or  being  iu  accordance; 
according,     agreeable,     fitting,     convenient, 

proper,  becoming. 

"In  his  face 
Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
f^itable  grace  diflused."      ilUton  :  P.  L..  111.  w». 

^  For  the  diQ'erence  between  siiita!>ie  and 
Secointii!;,  couforvuMe,  convenieut,  and  corre- 
spoiuient,  see  Becoming,  CoNfORMABLE,  &o. 

SUit'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suitahle ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  suitable,  lit, 
adapted,  agreeable,  proper,  becoming,  or  con- 
venient ;  agreeableiiess,  titness,  propriety. 

"  There  is  a  continued  tuitablenett  aud  applicability 
to  the  text  of  Moaea  aU  along. "—J/ore :  D^.  oj  Phil. 
Cabbala.    (App.) 

SUlt'-a-bly,  adv.  lEng.  suitalKe) ;  -ly.]  In 
a  suitalile  nianuer  or  degree  ;  fitly,  agreeably, 
conveniently,  becomingly. 

"The  most  noUble  of  those  offices  that  can  be 
aaaiKiied  to  the  ainiit  of  nature,  and  that  iioMft(j/ to 
his  name,  ia  the  translocation  of  the  souls  of  beaata 
into  such  matter  as  is  moat  fitting  for  them.  — J/ore . 
linmort.  q/the  Soitt,  bk.  lil.,  ch.  xiiL 

suite  (as  swet),  s.    [Fr.i    [Suit,  s.) 

1.  A  company  or  number  of  attendants  or 

followers  ;  a  retinue,  a  train. 
2    A  number  of  things  having  a  connection 

together,  spiiken  of  as  a  whole;  a  collection 

of  things  of  the  same  kind  ;  a  set,  a  series  :  as, 

a  suite  ol  rooms,  furniture,  &c. 

*  Bult'-er,  *  sut-er,  s.  [Eng.  suit,  v. ;  -er.] 
A  suitor  (q.v.). 

"  Now  m  all  judgements  being  two  partlea,  the  flrat 
we  call  the  iiuiileader.  luter.  deiuaunder,  or  deu.auiid- 
aut.  and  plaintiffo."— ;ilwi»lA  .■  Commottmcalth.  bk.  IL, 
ell.  X. 

•  suit'-hold,  s.    [Eng.  s«t(,  and  hold.] 
Feudal  Law:    Tenure    in   consideration  of 

certain  services  to  a  superior  lord. 

SUlt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Suit,  ti.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siiist. ;   Cloth  for  making  suits    of 
clothes. 
sult'-6r,  *  sut-er,  s.    [Eng.  suit,  v.  j  -or.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  prefers  a  suit;  a  petitioner,  an 
applicant. 

"  The  throng,  that  follows  Csesav  at  the  heelfl, 
Of  sermtors.  of  pnetora,  commoii  Sfulor.^. 

Shakeap. .  Jultus  Camr.  U.  4. 

2.  One  who  solicits  a  woman  in  marriage ; 
a  wooer,  a  lover. 


My  court  quickly  swarmed  full  of  suitors."— Sidney : 
Arcadia,  bk.  1, 

II.  Laio  :  A  party  to  a  suit  or  litigation 


» suit-service,  s.    [Suit 

•uit,  I'.l.  &  i.    [Suit,  s.] 
A-  Transitive  : 


s.,  II.  1.  (2).] 


1.  To  adapt,  to  accommodate ;  to  fit  or  make 
suitahle. 

'■  .Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  Mi.ecial  observauce.  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature. "—SftoAeip. ;  Hamlet,  in.  2. 

2.  To  be  adapted  or  suitable  to  ;  to  become. 
"Such  furniture  aa  luitt  the  groatneaa  of  hia  person." 

ahakesp. :  Henry  iltl.,  u.  L 

3.  To  fit ;  to  be  adapted  to. 

4.  To  be  agreeing  to ;  to  fall  in  with  ;  to 

? lease  ;  to  be  convenient  or  agreeable  to  :  as, 
0  suit  one's  tastes. 
*  5.  To  dress,  to  clothe. 
"  It  is  the  use  for  Tyriau  maids  to  wear 
Their  bow  and  Quiver  in  this  modest  aort.      _ 
And  suit  themselves  iu  purple  for  the  nonce. 

Marline  :  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  n  L 

B.  iTilraTis.  :  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  match, 
to  correspoud,  to  tally.  (Often  followed  by  to 
or  with.) 

"  111  with  King  Jamea'B  mood  that  day. 
Suited  gay  feast  and  miiiatrel  lay. 

Scoti  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  33. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  suit  and  to 
fit,  see  Fit 


•  suit -or,  I'.t.    [Eng.  suitor,  s.)    To  court,  to 
woo.  ,  ,  ,        , 

"  Counts  a  many,  and  dukes  a  few.        ^ 
A  suitorinj  came  to  my  fathers  hall. 

Barham  :  /«?.  Lej. ;  St.  Achilla*. 

*  suit'-ress,  s.    [Eng.  suitor; -ess.]    A  female 
suitor  or  supplicant. 

"  Beshrew  me.  but  'twere  pity  of  hia  heart.    _ 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suilress. 

Howe  :  Jaue  Shore.  111.  L 

'  SUif-J^,  *  SUf-ie,  a.  [Eng.  sut(;  -y.]  Fit- 
ting, becoming,  suitable. 

"  This  to  aonnes  ia  suific  " 

Dairies :  Boly  Hoode.  p.  la 

8U'-la,  s.  [Latinised  from  the  Icehindic  name 
of  tiie  Soland-goose  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Gannet;  a  cosniopolitin  genus  of 
Pclecanidae,  with  eight  .species.  Bill  forming 
ail  elongated  cone,  very  large  at  base,  com- 
pressed at  point,  which  is  slightly  curved; 
mandibles  serrated  ;  angle  of  gape  below  the 
line  of  tlie  eyes  ;  face  and  throat  naked  ;  nos- 
trils basal,  obliterated  ;  legs  strung,  short, 
three  toes  in  front,  one  behind,  all  articulated 
by  a  membrane. 

sul'-cate,  sul'-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  sulcatus, 
pa.  par.  of  suAo  =  to  furrow;  sulcus  =  u  tur- 
row  1  Furrowed.  groo\ed  ;  having  longitu- 
dinal furrows,  grooves,  or  channels.  (Applied 
especially  to  stems,  leaves,  seeds,  i'C,  ot 
plants,  the  surfaces  of  various  molluscous 
shells,  itc.) 

"  All  are  much  chopped  and  sulcated^y  having  lain 
exposed  on  the  top  of  the  clay  to  the  weather.  - 
Woodward :  On  Poenils. 


siil-ca'-tlon, ».  (Sulcatk.)  A  channel,  groo»» 

or  turrow. 
siil-ca-to-,  pref    [Sdlcate.)    Furrowed. 
sulcato  rimose,  a. 

Bot.  .'  Furrowed  aud  cracked,  as  the  cotyle- 
dons of  a  Spanish  chestnut. 

SUl-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.  =  one  who  draws  furrow^ 
a  plougher.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Amphipod  Crustaceans. 
Sulcator  arenarius,  living  on  the  sandy  sea- 
shore, leaves  tracks  like  those  of  Annelids  or 
the  impressions  of  plants,  which  have  tieeo 
compared  with  those  on  some  ot  the  Palaio- 
zoic  rocks. 

siU'-OUB  (pi.  SUl-9i),  s.     [Lat.  =  a  furrow.] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  furrow,  a  groove:  as,  the 
auriculo-ventiicular  sulcus  of  the  heart  and 
the  sulci  of  the  brain. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  The  lamelliE  of  certain  fungals. 

snld,  v.i.    [Should.]    (Scotch.) 

sulf-at-ai'-lo-phane,  s.  [Fr.  sn;/(i<  =  sul- 
phate, and  Eng.  aUophane.] 

Min. :  A  mixture  of  aUophane  and  sulphate 
of  alumina. 
sul-fii'-ri-9in,  s.    [Fr.  sutfuri  =  suliiliurous.] 
Min.  :    A    white   porous   silica,    having   an 
acid  taste  and  impregnated    with    sulphur. 
Found  in  Greece. 
*  sulk,  s.     [Lat.  sidtMS.]    A  furrow. 

"  The  Burgiug  ttttks  of  the  eandiferous  aeaa." 

Sidney:   H'anstead  Play.  p.  Sit. 

sulk,  V.i.  (Sulky.)  To  be  sulky  ;  to  indulge 
in  a  sulky  fit  or  mood.    (Cotloq.) 

'  sulk,  sulke,  a.  [Sulk,  v.]  Hanging  on 
hand,  hard  to  sell  (?). 

"  Never  was  thrifty  trader  more  willing  to  put  of  a 
sutk^  comuiodlty."— Bey  wood :  challenge  for  Beauty, 
ill.  L 

BUlk'-l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sull-y  ;  -hj.]  In  a  sulky 
manner ;  sullenly,  morosely.  (See  extract  under 
Stupid,  A.  2.) 

sulk'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  siitt-i;;  -mess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sulky ;  suUennesa, 
morosenesa  ;  sourness  of  temper. 

"  Allow  nothing  to  the  tulkiness  of  my  diapoaitlon." 
—Gray:  To  Dr.  Clarke,  Aug..  1760. 

sulks,  s.  ))'.  [SuLK]  A  sUte  or  fit  of  sulkl- 
ness  ;  a  sulky  tit  or  mood.    (Colloq.) 

"When  she  wakeaupoutof  thejii/AJ."— C.  Kingsley: 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  XVL 

siilk'-y,  a  &  s.  [Properly  sulken,  sulken-nesi 
being  raisdivided  as  sulkt-nness  by  analogy 
with  happi-ness,  from  happy,  &c.  From  A.S. 
soiceii  =  slothful,  remiss,  disgusted.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Sullen,  sour  in  temper,  morose ; 
obstinately  maintaining  ill-feeling  and  repell- 
ing advances. 

"  It  ia  surely  better  to  be  even  weak  than  malignant 
or  Sitlkyr—Knox :  Essay  No.  123. 


B.  As  suhst.  :  A  light,  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
having  a  seat  for  a  single  occupant,  used  as  a 


SULKY. 


pleasure-carriage  and  for  trials  of  speed  b» 
tween  trottiug-horses.     (^nier.) 

%  Used  also  adjectively  =  having  a  single 
seat:  as  a  sutt'i/cultivator,  sulky-harroyi, 
sntt-i/-plougli,  &c.,  in  which  there  is  a  single 
seat' for  the  driver. 

•  siill,  .'.    [A.S.  sulh.]    A  plough. 

sull-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Suillaoe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  collection  of  filth  ;  a  drain  ;  sewaga 

*  2.  Anything  which  sullies  or  defiles. 

3.  Silt  and  mud  deposited  by  water. 

II  Founding:  The  scoria  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  mcdtcii  metal  in  the  ladle, 
and  which  is  held  back  when  pouring,  to  pre- 
vent porous  and  rough  casting. 


fVb,    OCC    I'll.  . ■ ■ 

late.  mt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^all.  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel.  ^^•*^^f'^^^'l  ^'j  t,^"^nt^^^ 
•r,  wore.  wolt.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    «,  <e  -  e .  ey  -  a .  qu 
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sullage-piece,  s.  Adead-head,or  feeling- 
head.  a  iiiere  <d'  metal  on  a  t-astiiig  which 
occupies  the  ingate  at  whicli  the  meUil  entered 
the  mould. 
sul  len,  "  sol-ain« "  sol-ayne,  •  sol-ein. 
•  sol-eine,  •  sol-eyn, '  sol-eyne,  a.  \.  s. 
[O.  Vr.  sti/(UJi=  lonely,  solitary,  liuin  Lat. 
solus  ~  alone.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

•  1.  Alone,  solitary. 

"  The  solein  fenix  of  Amble." 

Chaucer.'  Dr^m*. 
•2.  Lonely,  solitary. 

"  In  soUyn  place  by  my  selfe." 

Uoieer:  C.  A.,  tL 

•3,  Gloomy,  dark,  dismal,  sombre. 

•  And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ; 
All  steeps  in  sitf/CTi  sliHile  or  silver  glow." 

.Scott  :  Don  Roderick,  L 

•  4.  Melancholy,  dismal. 

•'  The  sullen  presage  of  your  own  df  cay  " 

Shakesp. :  Eittfi  John,  1. 

6.  Gloomily  angry  and  silent ;  morose,  sour- 
tempered,  cross. 

"  She  is  peevish,  sitUeTi,  froward.' 

Sh'ikcsp.  :  Tico  Gentlemen,  IIL  1. 

6.  Characterized  by  sourness  or  nioroseness  ; 
gloomy. 

"MeHDwhile  ft  tuUen  and  abject  melancholy  took 
poaaession  of  bis  aoMl."—Macaulaff :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
sxiii. 

•  7.  Mischievous,  malignant,  unpropitioua, 
baleful. 

"  Siioh  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine. 
They  threaten  every  fortune  Uilxt  with  mine,' 

Dryderi.    {Todd.) 

•8.  Obstinate,  intractable. 

"Things  are  aa  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what 
they  are,  whatever  we  think  of  them."— TiHoMon. 

•  9.  Sluggish,  slow-moving,  dull. 

"Small  Cock,  a  nOlen  brook  comes   to  her  luccour 
then."  Drayton  :  Poly-O!hi<m,  ■.  Sft. 

fi.  As  substantive : 

•  1,  A  person  alone  by  himself. 

"  By  hymself  as  a  soleyne." 

Piers  Plownuin,  xil,  205. 

•  2.  A  mess  of  meat  for  one  person.  {Prompt. 
Parv.) 

3.    (PI.):   [SULLENS]. 

51  For  the  difference  between  sullen  and 
gloomy,  ace  Gloomy. 
sullen-lady,  s. 

Bot.  :  An  unidentified  species  of  Fritillaria. 
(Britten  ct  Holland.) 

•  sul'-len.  v.t.  [Sullen,  a.]  To  make  sullen, 
morose,  gloomy,  or  obstinate  ;  to  sour. 

"This  .  .  .  sullens  the  whole  body."— /"fWAam;  Rt- 
$olveS,  pt.  i,  res.  18. 

sfil'-len-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  s^iUen,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
sullen  or  morose  manner ;  morosely,  gloomily, 
dismally. 

"Sullenly,  slowly. 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it" 

Byron  :  Manfred,  iU.  8. 

etU'-len-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  sullen;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sullen  ;  silent  or 
gloomy  morosenesss  ;  sourness  of  temper. 

••  The  form  which  her  anger  assumed  was  tullenneu." 
—afacaiiliiy  :  Hist.  Eng..  cb.  vii. 

•siil'-lens,  s.  pi.  [Sullen,  a.]  A  state  or  fit 
of  sullenness  ;  a  morose  tamper  ;  the  sulks. 

"  He  did  not  love  in  other  days 
Te  wear  the  sutlens  on  his  face," 

Praed  :  County  Ball. 

•  BUll'-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  sull ;  -cry.]    A  plough- 

land  (q.v.). 

•  siil'-le-vate,  v.t.  [Lat.  suUevafus,  pa.  par. 
of  sublevo  =  to  raise  up,  to  support:  iiref.  sub-, 
and  leva  =  to  make  light,  to  lift  up  ;  levis  = 
light  in  weight]    To  rouse  up,  to  excite. 

•sull'-i-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Sullaqe.] 

siil'-l^,  •  8ul-ie,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  sylian  —  to 
sully,  to  delile  with  dirt  or  mud,  from  sol  = 
mire,  dirt ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  sd/a  =  to  bemire  ; 
Dan.  sole,  from  soi  =  mire ;  Goth,  bisautjan; 
Ger.  suhlen,  from  svhle  =  slough,  mire ; 
M.H.Ger.  sol,  sol  =  mire.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  stain,  to  dirty,  to  spot,  to  tar- 
nish, to  foul. 

"  A  letter. 
Much  torn  and  stUtied," 

Dryden:  AFarriage  d-la-3fode.  L  \. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  stain,  to  tarnish,  to  disgrace. 

"  We-ikeiied  our  national  strength,  and  sulliKd  uiir 
glory  abroad." — Bot ingbroke :  Dissert,  on  Parties,  let.  1, 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  sullied,  soiled, 
or  tarnislied. 

*'  Your  white  canvas  doublet  will  txiUy.'—^akesp. : 
\Benry  /P.,  ii.  4. 


•sul'-ly.  ■  sul-ley,  s.  [Sully,  v.]  A  spot, 
S'lil,  or  tiiiiish.  ib' ieUiing ;  Joseph  Andrews, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

sulpli-,  pre/.    [SuLPBO-,1 

sulph-a-9et'-a-mide,  «.    [Pvef.  mlph-,  and 
Eiig.  acftamiJj'.] 
Chnn. :    S»-hui..e*a  name  foi-  the  compound 


(C4HirS"Oo)" 


No,  produced  by  the  action  of 


ammonium  sulphide  on  chloracetamide. 
siilph-a-^et'-ic,  a.    [Pief.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 


acriic. 


IX'iived  from  or  coutaiuing  sulphur 
;ctic  acid. 


Gly- 


sulphacetic-acld,  & 

Chem.  :  C2H4SO5  -  tCgHaSOs)"  J  q^ 

colyl-sulphurous  acid.  A"dibasic  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sidpliuiic  anhydride 
on  glacial  acetic-acid.  It  furuis  colourless 
deliquescent  prisms,  which  mtlt  at  02^,  and 
are  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  an  acid 
solution.  Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

8Ulpll-a-9et-y-len'-ic,  o.  (Pref.  sulph- ; 
Eiig.  acetylene,  and  sutf.  -ic]  Derived  from  or 
containing  sulphuric  acid  and  acetylene. 


(CoHsr) 

5=  (SOo)    VO3. 
Ha)  j 


Isomeric 


sulphacetylenic-acid, 

Chem.  :   CoU^SOs  = 


with  sulphacetic  acid,  and  obtained  by  heat- 
ing aigentic  sulphate  with  acetyl  chloride  to 
l'JO\  and  treating  the  product  with  water. 
It  is  a  visciil,  unstalde  liquid,  and  gradually 
decomposes  into  sidpliuiic  and  acetic  acids. 


[SULPHO-ACID.] 

.     [Eng.  sulpkain(ic)  ;  •ate.] 


sulph' -a9-id,  s. 

siUph'-a-mate, 

Cfiem. :  A  salt  of  sulphamic  acid  (q.v.). 

sulph-a-meth'-yl-ane,  8.     [Pief.   sulph- 
Eng.  methyl,  and  suff.  ■ane.'\ 


Chem.  :  CH5NSO5  = 


iO,)"^g 


(SO. 

CH; 


Methylic 


sulphaniate.  Formed  by  uissolving  methylic 
sulphate  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  crystalliz- 
ing, by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum.  It  forms 
large,  very  deliquescent  crystals. 

8Ulph-am'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
amic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  ammonia. 

sulphamic-acid,  s, 

CTm.:NH3S03=^^2(^^2y'|o.  Unknown 

in  the  free  state,  but  known  in  its  salts.  Sul- 
phaniate of  ammonium,  2NH3.SO3,  Sulpliat- 
aniMiun,  Sulphammon.  A  white,  crystalline 
powder,  obtained  by  passing  dry  ammonia 
gas  over  a  thin  layer  of  sulphuric  anhydride. 
Permanent  in  air;  taste  bitter;  soluble  in 
nine  parts  of  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

SUlph-am'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  sidph-,  and  Eng. 
amuU.] 

Chem.:   H4SO2N2  =  ^^g-^"  |  Ng.   Produced, 

according  to  Regnault,  when  dry  ammonia 
gas  is  passed  over  sulphiurio  chloride. 

aiilph-am-i-don'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  'Stdph(u7nc) ; 
amidoK  ;  andsuft\ -ic]  Derived  from  or  cou- 
taiuing sulphuric  acid  and  amidon. 

sulphamidonic-acid.  s. 

Chem.  :  C.>4ll4B<  ti-4--SU;(  (r).  A  syrupy,  deli- 
quescent acid,  prndueed  by  triturating  starch 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Its  salts  are  all 
amorphous,  deliiiueseent,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  very  unstable.     {}Vatts.) 

sulph-am'-mon,   sulph-at-am'-mon,  s. 

[Pref.  sulph-,  or  sulphat{o);  and  Eng.  aiuTno- 

1l(iuin).'\      [SlILFHAMIC-AClD.] 

sulph-a-myl'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph;  and  Eng. 
amiilic']  Dt-'iivcd  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
acid  and  amylic  alcohol. 

sulphamyllc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  (C5H]i)HS04.  Amylsulphuric  acid. 
A  colourless,  thin  syrup,  obtained  by  allow- 
ing a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  amylic 
alcohol  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  till  water  no 
longer  separHt.«^s  amylic  alcohol  from  it.  It 
has  an  acid,  bitter  taste,  and  is  very  soluble 


in  water  and  alcohol,  the  aqueous  solution 
decomposing  sponlaiieuusly  into  amylic  alco* 
hoi  and  sulphuric  acid. 

siU-phdn',  s.     [Eng.  sulph*i(te),  and  (oxy(}e)n.} 
Chem.:  Sulpliatoxygen.  Grahum's  name  for 
the  radical  ^04. 

Siilph-a-ne'-thio,    a.      [Pref.    sulph-:    Eng. 

((;ie//i(i>7),  and  siilf.  -ic]  Derived  fi om  or  eOU- 
taining  sulphuric  acid  and  anelhul. 

Bulphanetliic-acid»  s. 

C/icm.;  Cj,|lIi.sO-dU,(?).  BulphanetholicaciV 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphurio 
aciil  on  anise-ciiiiiplior.  Its  soluble  salts  are 
coloured  deep  violet  by  ferric  solution. 

sulph-a-ne-thoV-ic,  a.    [Sulphanethic] 

siilph-a-nU'-lc,  a.    [Pief.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
an  ihi:  \      Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 

acid  and  aniline. 

sulphanillc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^  U7  N  S  O3  =  N  H  (CgHcXSOa)"  )  q 
H  \ 
Phenyl-sulphaniicacid.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  aniline,  or  on  oxanilide. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  shining 
rhiHiibic  plates,  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  sol- 
uble in  aleoliol,  insoluMe  in  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  with  a  3i)lid  caus- 
tic alkali,  it  gives  off  aniline,  leaving  an  al- 
kaline sulphate.  Its  salts  are  soluble  and 
crystallizuble. 

sulph-ar'-sin,  s.     [Pref.  sulph(p)- ;  Eng.  ar- 
s{enic);  and  sutl".  -in.]    [Sulphide  ofcacodyuJ 

sulph-at-am'-mon,  s.    [Sulphammon.] 

SUlph'-ate,  s.     (Eng.  sulphiiiric) ;  -ate.} 

1.  Chem.  tS:  Min. :  A  salt  of  sulphuric  acid. 

^  Sulphate  of  alumina  =  Alunogen  :  Sul- 
phate of  ammonia  —  i^/i5oagni(e;  Sulphate  ol 
barium  =  linrytes ;  Sulphate  of  cobalts 
Bieberite  ;  Sulphate  of  copper  =  Chalaintkite; 
Sulphate  of  \ron  ■=  Melanterite ;  Sulphate  of 
\ea.d.  =  Anglesfte  ;  Sulphate  of  lime  =  Anhy- 
drite and  Gyp^-Jim ;  Sulphate  of  nickel  = 
Morenosite ;  Sulphate  of  potasli  =  Aphthitalite ; 
Sulphate  of  potasli  and  anunotua  :=  Taylorite; 
Suljihate  of  soda  =  MirabHite  and  Thenardite; 
Sulphate  of  strontian  =  Ceies(in«;  Sulphate 
of  uranium  =  </')Aanni(e  and  Voglianite;  Sul- 
phate of  uranium  and  lime  =  Medjidite; 
Sulphate  of  zinc  =  Goslarite. 

2.  Pharm.,  &c.:  Various  sulphates  are  used 
in  medicine.  (See  the  elements,  with  whicb 
the  sulphates  are  combined.) 

[Eng.  sulphat^e);  -ic;  Fr. 


-tc; 
;  to,  containing,  or  re- 


8ul-phat'-ic.  a. 

suljati'iue.] 

Chem.  :  Of,  belonging 
sembling  a  sulphate. 

siilph'-a-tite,  5.   [Eng.  sulph(iir) ;  at  connect., 
and  suri'.  ~ite(Min.) ;  Ger.  sch we/el sdure.] 
Min. :  Native  sulphuric  acid  (q.v.).    (Dana.) 

sul'Plia-t6-,  pr^.     [Sulphate.]     Sulphatic 

(q.v.). 

sulphato-carbonate  of  barytes,  s. 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  witliei  ite  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing a  sulphate.  Now  shown  to  be  a  result  of 
partial  alteration.    (Thomson.) 

sulphato-carbonate    of    lead,    & 

[Lanahkite.] 
snlphato  -  chloride    of   copper,    s. 

[CuNNEIXlTK.] 

sulphato  -  trlcarbonate  of  lead,  s. 

[LeADHILLITE,  SUSANNITE.j 


sulph -at- ox" -y 

and  Eng.  oxygen.] 


-gen,  s.    [Pref.  sulphat(o}; 
[Sulphan.J 


SUlph-az'-o-ti^ed,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and  Eng. 
a^otised.]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phuric acid  and  azote  or  nitrogen. 

BUlphazotlsed-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  A  series  of  acids,  the  salts  of  which 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulplmrous  anhy- 
dride upon  a  solution  of  pota-ssmm,  sodium, 
or  ammonium  nitrite,  containing  a  large  ex- 
cess of  free  alkali.  The  potassium  salts  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  funnulse: 
sulphazite  of  potassium  =  ^KoO-SsHgNL-Oia; 
sulphazate  of  potassium  =  3K.20-S4H6N20i4; 
sulphazotate  of  potassium  =  3K.jO'S5H6N20i8. 


I>611,  b6^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph-L 
-dan, -tian  =  shatn.    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tlon, -glon  =  zhuu,   -cious, -tions. -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  etc.  =  bel,  doL 
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sulphide— sulphomellonlc 


8&lpll'-ide,  s.     [Eng.  sulph(ydric) :  -idc.] 

Ciwm.  t&  Min. :  A  ueutral  salt  of  sulpliydric 
acid. 

%  Sulphide  of  arsenic  =  Or/)i7m:7i£  &nd  Real- 
gar; Sulplii'le  of  antimony  =  Stibnite  ;  sul- 
pliide  of  bismuth  =  Bismuthiiiitc ;  sulphide  of 
cadtniuin  —  Grceiiockite ;  Sulphide  of  copper 
^Vitreoits-coppp.r ;  Su\\>\ndG  of  iron  =  Troilite ; 
Sulphide  of  lead  =  Gu/t:ua  ;  Sulpliide  of  ui^n- 
gax^ese  =  Alabandite ;  Sulphide  of  mercury  — 
Cinnabar ;  Sulphide  of  nudybdenuni  =  Molyb- 
denite ;  Sulphide  of  nickel  =  Mi//m/<  ;  Sul- 
phide of  silver  =  Argentite  and  Akantkite; 
Sulpliide  of  silver  and  copper  —  Stroitieyerite  ; 
Sulphide  of  zinc  =  Blende  midWurtzite. 

sulphide  of  cacodyl,  s. 

Chem. :  As2(CHy)4S.  Sulpharsin.  Formed 
by  adding  baruim  sulphiile  to  crude  cacodyl. 
It  is  a  Iransparent  liquid,  fluid  at  40%  and 
boiling  at  100'. 

sulphide  of  chlorine,  s. 

Chem.:  CloSo.  Prepared  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  into  a  retort  in  which  sulphur  is 
subbmed,  and  collecting  the  distillate  in  a 
receiver  surmunded  by  cold  water.  It  is  a 
mobile  reddish-yellow  liquid,  having  a  pene- 
trating, disagreeable  odonr,  and  funnng 
strongly  in  the  air.    Sp.  gr.  1*687;  boils  at  139°. 

sulphide  of  iron»  s.  [Ferrous-sul- 
phide.] 

sfilph-in-di-got'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulph-,  and 
Eng.  indigotic]  Derivi-d  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  indigutine. 

Bulphindigotic-acid,  s. 

Chem, :  CifiHioNoOo-^SOs^ CieHgCSOs-OH)^ 
N2O.2.  Sulpliindylic  acid.  A  deep  blue  pasty 
mass,  obtained  by  heating  one  part  of  indigo 
with  Hfteen  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
for  three  days,  at  40"  to  50°.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  is  used  in  dyeing. 

Sulph-in-djrl'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  siilph- ;  Eng. 
iiul{igo);  and  sutl". -y^,  -ic]    [SULrHiNDxaoTic] 

sul-phm'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  sulph(uT),  in  connect., 
and  sutf.  -ic]  Containing,  dei'ixed  from,  or 
pertaining  to  hyposulpliurous  acid. 

sulphinlc-acids»  s.  pi 

Chem.  :  Compounds  analogous  to  sulphonic 
acids  or  acid  ethers  of  liyposn]i>liurons  acid. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  auljiliur  dioxide  on 
the  zinc  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals. 

i—CHa. 
Methyl  sulphinic  acid  =  SO 

' OH. 

8Ulph-i'-6n,  s.  [Eng.  sulph(ur),a.ndiQniq.v.).] 

Chem.  :  SO4.  A  term  applied  in  elertro- 
ehemistry  to  a  supposed  radical,  resulting 
from  the  electrolysis  of  sulphuric  acid.H-SOj, 
the  hydrogen  being  carried  to  the  negative 
electrode,  and  sulphion  set  free ;  this,  how- 
ever, being  iinnieiliately  brnken  up  into 
SO3  +  O,  the  latter  passing  over  to  the  posi- 
tive electrode. 

sulph-is'-a-tin,  s,    [Sulphisatyde.] 

sulph-is'-a-tyde,    sulph-ia'-a-tin,  s. 

[Pref.  s^dph-,  and  Eng.  isatyde,  isatin.] 

Chem. :  Ci6H]2N202S2.  A  grayish  yellow 
powder  obtained  by  passing  sulphydric  acid 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatine,  filtering, 
and  precipitating  by  the  addition  of  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water. 

sfilph'-ite,  s.    [Eng.  svlph(urous);  -ite.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  sulphurous  acid. 

BUl-pho-,  siilph-,  pre/.  [SULPHDR.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  containing  sulphur. 

sulpho-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  in  which  the  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  sulphur:  thus,  from  cyanic  acid, 
CONH,  sul])hocyanic  acid,  CSNH,  is  obtained. 

sulpho-base,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  base  in  wliich  the  oxygen  is  re- 
placed by  sulphur:  KoO  becomes  KoS. 

sulpho-compounds,  s.  pi, 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  organic  radicals  with 
sulphuric  and  sulphurnus  anhydride,  as  sul- 
phonic and  sulphinic  acids  (q.v.). 

snlpho  -  naphthalidamio  -  acid^    s. 

[Naphtmionic-aciu.] 

sulpho-purpuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  2C8H5NO,  SO3.    Sulphophrenicacid. 


.■)5; 


Indigo-purple.  A  purple-red  powder  obtained 
by  mixing  one  part  indigo-blue  with  eiglit 
parts  strong  snlplmric  acid,  keeping  it  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  for  three  days,  diluting 
with  water,  filtering,  wasliing  the  residue 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  drying  on 
an  oil-bath  at  100°.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

sulpho  quinic  acid,  s.    [Quinine  sul- 

PHUKiL'-ACID.J 

sulpho-salt.  5.    [Sulphur-salt.] 

sul-pho-ben-zam'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  mlpkdben- 
zam(ide);  -ic]  Derived  from  or  contained  in 
sulpliobenzamide. 

sulphobenzamio-acid. 

Ho 
aim.. :   C;H7NS04  =  (C7H4SO3)" 

H 
monobasic  acid  produced  by  heating  sulplio- 
benzamide in  strong  potash  ley  for  sume  hours 
in  a  water  bath.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals  or  needles,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  but  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol;  melts  above  100°, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  crystalline  mass. 
Its  salts  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  xn  water. 

siil-pho-ben'-za-xnide,  s.     [Pref.  mlpho-^ 
and  Eng.  benzamidc] 
Chem.:  CyHgNaSOs  =  (C7H4SO3)"  I  Ng.   Ob- 
H4  i 

tained  by  treating  sulphobenzoic  chloride  with 
strong  ammonia.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
water  and  hot  alcoliol,  melts  at  170°,  and  is 
slowly  decomijosed  at  2T0°-29O°. 

sul-pho-ben'-zide,  s.    [Pref.  sulpho-,  Eng. 

beti::(ot),  and  sulT.  -ide.} 

Chem. :  C12H10SO2.  A  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  ben- 
zol, and  treating  the  product  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
plates,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkalis,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  128°,  and 
boils  at  a  much  higher  temperatiure. 

Sul-phd-ben-ZO'-ic,  o.    [Pref.  sidpho-,  and 

Eng.  bi-nzoic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  and  benzoic  acids. 

sulphobenzoic-acid.  s. 

Chem.:  C7H605S  =  C6H4!^^2jOH.  ^^joi^j, 

basic,  aromatic,  deliquescent  acid,  formed  by 
heating  benzoic  acid  with  Nordhausen  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  over  dry  benzoic  acid. 
It  is  obtained  in  strongly-acid  crystalline 
masses  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Sul-pho-car-bam'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  svlpho-,  and 
Eng.  carbamic]  Deri\ed  from  or  containing 
sulphur,  carbon,  and  ammonia. 

sulphocarbamic-acid,  <. 


Chem. :  CH3NS2 


NSH 


Areddish,oily 


liquid  obtained  by  passing  ammoniacal  gas 
into  carbon  disulphide,  and  decomposing  the 
salt  formed  with  hydrochloric  aL-id.  It 
soldities  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  a  crystal- 
line mass,  wliicli  soon  decomposes  into 
sulphocyauic  acid  and  hydric  sulphide. 

siil-pho-cy'-an-ate,  s.  [Eng.  sulphocyai^ic); 
•ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  cyanic  acid. 
sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.  :  CNKS.  Obtained  by  gradiially 
heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  dried 
potassium,  ferro-cyanide,  sulphur,  and  pure 
potassium  carbonate,  exhausting  with  water, 
and  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  to  dry- 
ness. It  crystalizes  in  long,  slender,  colour- 
less prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcoliol,  and 
deliquesces  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere. 

sul-pho-^y-an'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sidpho-,  and 
Eng.  cyanic.]  C»utuining  cyanic  acid  and 
sulphur. 

sulphocyanlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  HCNS.  Hydrogen  sulphocyanate. 
A  monobasic  acid  obtained  by  decomposing 
lead  sulphocyanate  suspended  in  water,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  a  colourless, 
very  acid  liquid,  with  a  pungent  acetous 
odonr,  and  soliiiifies  at  —  la'S"  to  hexagonal 
plates.      Heated  to  100^  it    boils,    but    the 


greater  part  suiters  decomposition.  Itcolour* 
ferric  salts  an  intense  blood-red,  and  oq  this 
account  is  used,  in  the  form  of  any  of  ita 
soluble  salts,  to  detect  traces  of  iron. 

8ul-ph6-9y-an'-6-gen,  s.   [Eng.  (per)sul' 

phocyanogen.] 

Chem.  :  The  old  name  for  persulphoeyanogen 
(q.v.). 

siil-pho-dra-con'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Kng.  dnu-o>iii\]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphur  and  draconic  acid. 

sulphodraconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  conju;;ated  acid  jiroduced,  accord- 
ing to  Laurent,  by  treating  oil  of  anise  or 
tarragon  with  a  lar^e  excess  of  snlithurie  acid. 

SUl'-pho-form,  5.     [Pref.  sulpho-^  and  Eng. 

Jorni.] 

Chem. :  An  oily  liquid  produced  in  small 
quantity  by  distilling  ioiloform  with  mercuric 
sulphide.     (Bouchardat) 

siil-phd-glu'-^ic  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  glucic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phuric and  glucic  acids. 

sulphoglucic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  (I'ftlli'yVjSO;,.  Sulphosaccharic 
acid  ;  an  uustal.le  &cu\  formed  by  treating 
glucose  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  having  a  sour 
and  sweet  taste,  and  which  does  not  precipi- 
tate barium  salts. 

Siil-pho-glu-tin'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sxdpho-;  Eng. 
glutin  ;  and  sutf.  -ic.]  (For  def.,  see  com- 
pound.) 

sulphoglutinic-add,  s. 

Chem. :  A  glutinous  acid  formed,  together 
with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  in  excess,  on  naphthalene.  iBer- 
zelius.) 

SUl-phd-hlp-piir'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  hippuric]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  and  hippuric  acids. ' 

sulphoh!ppuric-acld»  5. 

Chem.:  CjiH^NO^SOg.  Formed  by  treating 
hippuric  acid  with  sulphuric  anliydride.  By 
decomposing  its  lead  salt  with  sulphydric 
acid  it  is  ootained  as  a  lirown  amorphous 
deliquescent  mass.  It  is  dibasic,  its  neutral 
tiarinm  salt  having  the  composition,  CqHrBa 
NOjSOs. 

sulph- 6-le'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  srdpho-,  and  Eng. 
oleic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphuric 
and  oleic  acids. 

sulpholeicacld,  s. 

Chem. :  An  oily  acid,  similar  to  and  produced 
in  the  sami^  way  as  sulpluunargaric  acid,  and 
not  separable  from  it  (q.v.). 

siil-pho-lig'-nic,  a.    [Lignosulphuric] 

sul-ph6-mS,n-nit'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 

Eng.  mannitic]  Dfri\ed  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  mannite. 

sulphomannitic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6Hi4063(S03).  An  acid  produced 
by  dissolving  mannite  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  appears  to  be  tribasic,  forming  deli- 
quescent salts  with  the  alkalis,  and  a  crystal- 
line salt  with  baryta.    {Watts.) 

siil-phd-mar-gar'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sidpJio-, 
and  Eng.  viargaric]  Derived  from  or  con- 
taining sul]'huric  and  margaric  acids. 

sulphomargaricacld,  a. 

Chem. :  An  oily  acid,  produced,  according 
to  Fremy,  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  on  olein  at  low  temperatures.  It  sepa- 
rates as  an  oil  from  the  acid  liquid,  but  is 
soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  as  are 
its  salts  of  the  alkalis. 

sul-pho-mel-lon-ICi  a-  [Pref.  suIpTio-,  and 
Eng.  viellonic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphydric  acid  and  mellone. 

sulphomellonic-acld,  s. 

Cliem. :  C3H4N4S.>  =  CyH.yN2(CyHS)  Ob- 
tained  as  a  potassium  salt  by  boiling  persul- 
phoeyanogen with  sulphydi-ate  of  potassium. 
It  is  separated  from  snlpliur  by  treatment 
with  aqueous  ammonia  and  ajti-rwaids  puri- 
fied by  animal  charcoal.  It  lorms  small  co- 
lourless needles,  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble  in 


f&tc.  filt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  caznol,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
ov,  wore,  wolt  worlE.  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur»  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    w.  00  =  e ;  ey  =  a:  au  =  Isw, 
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CoH  water,  alcohol,  ami  ether,  but  slit;lit!y 
BoluMu  in  boilintt  water.  It  U  monobasic,  tW 
potissiiun  salt  C3N4H3KS2  forming  colourU-ss 
shining  prisms  soluble  iu  water  and  alcohol. 

Stil-pho-me-thlj^V-ic,  a.     [Pief.  sulpho-,  and 

Eiig.  vuthylic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  methyl. 

sulpbomethylic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  (CH3)HS04.  Methylsulphuric  acid, 
produced  when  one  part  of  wood  spirit  is 
added  to  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
obtained  pure  by  decomposing  its  barium  sait 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  colourless 
needles  soluble  in  water  and  alcojiol,  and 
combines  with  tiie  alkaline  and  metallic  basi-s 
to  form  salts.  The  barium  salt  (CH3)2Ba(S04)o 
+  2OH2  is  obtained  in  beautiful  nacreous 
tables  or  laminae,  very  soluble  in  water. 

•iil-pho-naph'-tha-lene,  s.  [Pref.  siilpho-, 
and  Eiig.  naphthaleiie.] 

Chem.:   c^"h^|S02.     Obtained  by  acting 

on  an  excess  of  fused  naphthalene  with  the 
vapourof  sulphuric  anhydride.  It  crystallizes 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  tasteless,  in- 
odorous nodules,  melts  at  70°,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

«ul-ph6n'- xc,  a.     [Eng.  sidph(ur);  Gr.  $e'iov 

(thei  nil  =  brimstone,  and  sulf.  -ic]  Contain- 
ing sulphurous  acid. 

snlphonic -acids,  s.  pi. 

Ch^m. :  Acid  ethers  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
whicli  one  of  the  bonds  of  sulphur  is  united 
to  the  carbon  of  the  organic  radical,  as  methyl- 

^CHs. 
Bulplionic  acid  SOo  They  are  formed  by 

I OH. 

treating  the  haloid  ethers  with  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite. 

fliil-pllO-phen'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  phenic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  phenol. 

sulphophenicacid,  s. 

Chem.  :  (Ct3H5)HS04  =  (C6H4)OH-S03H. 
Phenylsulphuric  acijl.  Prepared  by  treating 
phenol  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  converting 
the  compound  into  the  barium  salt,  and,  after 
purification,  decomposing  it  with  an  equivalent 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Evaporated  in  a  vacuum, 
it  may  be  obtained  in  needle-shaped  crystals. 
It  forms  well-defined  but  unimportant  crys- 
talline salts  with  the  alkalis  and  metals. 

sul-plio-phe-nyr-a-iiiid©,  s.  [Pref.  sulpho-^ 

and  Eng.  phenylamide.] 

Chem. :  ^Q^^'^J  I  n.  Produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphophe'nylic  chloride  on  ammonia. 
The  product  is  washed  with  cold  water  to 
dissolve  out  chloride  of  ammonia,  and  the 
residual  compound  crystallized  from  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  in 
splendid  nacreous  scales,  melting  at  153° ;  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  iu 
alcohol,  and  capable  of  combining  with  metals 
or  organic  radicals. 

aul-phd-phe-n^l'-fc,  n.     [Pref.  siilpho-,  and 

Eng.  pheiiyllc]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  phenyl. 

sulphophenyllC'Chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  CfiH5(S02)Cl.  Produced  by  adding 
to  sodic  phenylsulphite  small  quantities  of 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus  until  a  syrup  is 
formed,  distilling  the  produrt,  rectifying  the 
distillate,  and  collecting  the  portion  boiling 
at  2o4°.  It  is  a  colourless,  strongly-refracting 
oil,  having  the  odour  of  bitter-almond  oil  and 
asp.  gr.  of  1-378    t  23^ 

Bill-pho-phlor-am'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho- ; 
Eng.  phloram{;i)ie),  and  sufT.  -ic]  Derived 
from  or  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  phlora- 
mine. 

Bulphophloramlc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Produced  by  treating  phlnramlne 
with  strong  sulphuric-acid,  converting  the 
compound  intoa  barium  salt  and  decomposing 
with  Bulphnric-acid.  It  forms  colourless 
needles,  yielding  a  deep-violet  colour  with 
ferric  chloride,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions. 

BUl-phd-phlo-ret'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpko-, 
and  Eng.  phloretic]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulphuric  and  phloretic  acids. 


sulphophloretic-aoid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CnIIn>SOfj.  Pniduced  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  phloretic  acid.  It 
fiirms  a  very  sour  syrup,  easily  sohitple  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  forming  crystalline 
salts  with  baryta  and  lime. 

sul-ph6-a3.c-ch£i,r'~io,  a.  [Pref.  s^ilpho-, 
and  Eng.  sucdiaric]  A  synonym  of  sulpho- 
glucic(q.v.). 

Siil-plld-sal-i-^yr-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-, 
and  Eng.  salicniic]  Derived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulphuric  and  snUcylic  acids. 

BtLlphosallcyllc-acidt  s. 

Chem.  :  C7H,;<-»j(SOy).  Produced  by  the 
action  of  stdphnric  anhydride  on  perfectly 
dry  salicylic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
thin  needles  whicli  dissolve  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol,  water,  and  ether,  and  melt  at  120'. 
It  is  a  strong  peinianent  acid,  dissolving  zinc 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  aiid  forms  neutral 
and  acid  salts,  nearly  all  of  which  are  soluble 
in  watei',  and  produce  a  deep  violet  coloration 
with  ferric  salts. 

8ul-pho-s&l-i-9^1-6l',    8.      [Pref.   mlpho; 

and  Eng.  salicyloL] 

Cliem.:  C/lIgOS.  Tiiiosalicol ;  a  pulveru- 
lent substance  produced  by  theartiou  of  suliili- 
ydric-acid  on  liydro-salicylaniide  in  alcoholic 
solution.  It  forms  salts  with  the  alkalis,  and 
colours  ferric  salts  violet-red. 

Bul-pho-sin-ap'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  snia/'(C.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphur  and  sinapic  acid. 

sulphosinaplc-acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  C3H5CNSH11S.  Known  only  in 
combination  with  a  base.  Its  salts  are  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  allylic  sulphocyanate 
with  a  metallic  sulpliydrate,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  potassium  cunponnd  (CjH5)CN'SKHS, 
wliich  is  obtained  in  large  transparent 
rhombic  crystals,  readily  decomposing  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

sul-phO'Stciii'-nate,  3.    [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 

Eng.  stunnate.] 
Che^i.  (PL):  Tin  sulphides. 

sul-plio-suc-9in'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  sulpho-,  and 
Eng.  succinic.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulpliuric  anhydride  and  succinic  acid. 

sulphosuccinic-acid,  s. 

(COOH 
Chem,:  C0H3  \  SO3H  .    Atribasicacidpro- 

{  COOH 
duced  by  exposing  succinic  acid  to  the  vapour 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  for  several  hours. 
The  aciil  thus  obtained  forms  mammillated 
crystals  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  forms  salts  with  the  alkalis  and 
metallic  bases,  some  of  which  are  crystal- 
lizable. 

sul-pli6-t6l-u-ol'-a-mide,s.  [Pref.  suij^ho-, 

and  Eng.  toluolamide.] 

Chem,.  :  ^^^'^^^li^.     Formed  in  the  same 

way  as  sulphophenylamide,  and  obtained   in 
needles  or  lamiuse. 

SUl-pho-vin'-ic,  a.  [Pref .  sulpho- ;  Eng.  vin- 
(yl),  and  sulf.  -ic]  Dijiived  from  or  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid  and  vinous  alcohol. 

sulpho Vlnic -acid,  s.  [Ethyl  sulphuric 

ACID.] 

SUl'-phur,  s.  [Lat.  sulphur,  sul/ur ;  Sansc. 
suh'url;  Unt.  sitlfor  ;  Vi.soiifre;  Prov.  sol/re, 
sot  pre ;   Sp.  azu/rc  ;  ltn\.  solfo,  2ol/n.] 

1.  Chem. :  Symbol  S.  At.  wt.  =  32.  A  hcxad 
non-metallic  element,  found  native  in  many 
volcanic  districts,  and  largely  distributed 
through  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  purified 
by  distillation  in  an  iron  still,  the  sulphur 
being  received  either  in  a  brick  chamber, 
when  it  is  calle<l  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  con- 
densed in  the  liquid  state,  and  then  cast  into 
sticks.  It  occurs  in  several  allotropic  forms, 
namely,  the  octohedral,  mouoclinic,  amor- 
phous, and  plastic  varieties.  It  is  a  very 
brittle  solid,  of  Uitnon-yellow  colour,  tasteless, 
almost  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  benzol,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  hot 
alcohol, and  has  in  thecrvstallinestatea  sp.  gr. 
=  2-05.  It  melta  at  n'4-120%  boils  at  440% 
evolvjng  an  orange-coloured  vapour,  and  com- 


bines directly  with  the  great  majority  of  th« 
eletnents.  In  it^s  chemic;il  relations  It  re- 
sembles oxygen,  and  is  iuterchangeablo  with 
it  by  d»uible  decomposition  of  tlieir  respective 
compounda.  It  id  intlanmiable  in  air  or 
oxygen,  burning  with  a  clear  blue  tiaine,  being 
converted  into  sulphurous  oxide,  SO^. 

IT  Various  fruits,  seeds,  and  bulbs,  as  radish, 
turnip,  Ac,  derive  their  flavour  from  olla 
Jiaving  sulpliur  iu  their  comjiosition. 

2.  Engrav.  :'  A  term  applied  to  impressions 
taken  by  the  goldsmiths  of  the  sixteenth 
ctmtury  from  the  engravings  executed  on 
plate,  paxes,  Ac,  and  obtained  by  spreading 
a  layer  of  melted  stdphur  on  the  face  of  the 
plate,  producing  a  cast  in  relief  of  the  lines  en- 
graved.    They  are  extremely  rare. 

3.  Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  nature  la 
crystals  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  sys- 
tem, also  massive.  Hardnt-ss,  rs  to  2*5; 
sp.  gr.  2-072;  lustre,  resinous;  streak,  sul- 
phur-yellow; brittle.  Occurs  in  magnificent 
crj'Btals  in  the  Sicilian  mines.  It  is  abundant 
in  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  not  much 
worked,  Sicily  being  the  main  source  of  com- 
mercial sulphur.  Found  in  abundance  iu  the 
reginijs  of  extinct  and  active  vuhanoeB,  and  in 
hydrothermal  ditrtricte. 

4.  Pharm.  :  Sublimed  sulphur  is  given  in- 
ternally as  a  stimulant  in  clironic  diseases  ol 
tlie  skin,  as  impetigo  and  jirurigo,  also  la 
chronic  bronchitis,  piles,  and  mercurial 
ptyalism,  and  to  chddren  as  a  mild  laxative. 
Used  externally  it  kills  animal  an<l  vegetable 
parasites,  as  the  acarus  of  it(di,  &c. 

*  ^  Stones  of  sidphuT :  Thuiideibolts. 

l"  The  gods  throw  ttonet  of  sulphur  011  ine.' 

Shukesjj.:  C^mbelme,  v.i. 

snlphnr-acids,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  sulphides  ol  the  more  electro- 
negative metals,  arsenic,  antimony,  &c. 

Bulphur-bases,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  The  sulphides  of  the  more  electro- 
positive metals,  potassium,  barium,  and 
copjier. 

sulphur-bottom  whale,  s. 

Zool.  :  Bake^ioptpra  s^tl/urens,  from  the 
Pacific.  Its  specific  and  jwpular  names  are 
derived  from  its  yellowish  belly. 

sulphur  -  colored,  a.  Pale  lively 
yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  white.    (LinJley.) 

sulphur-ore,  s.  A  popular  name  for  iroi 
pyrites,  from  which  is  obtained  a  considerablt 
portion  of  the  sulphur  of  commerce. 

sulphur-oxides,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Sulphur  forms  two  oxides,  viz., 
sulphurous  anhydride,  SOo,  and  sulphuric 
anhydride,  SO3.  SO.3  is  pioduced  by  burning 
sulphur  in  air  or  oxygen.  At  common 
temperatures  it  is  a  gas,  but  under  a  pressure 
of  three  atmospheres  it  is  converted  into  a 
liquid,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  freezing  mixture, 
into  semicrystalline  flakes.  The  solid,  SO2 
melts  at  —79^  and  the  liquid  oxide  boils  at 
—  10".  Its  sp.gr.  =1*43,  and  it  is  irrespirable 
and  incombustible.  Sulphuric  oxide  is  ob- 
tained by  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, and  crystallizes  in  beautiful  white 
slender  needles.  In  the  liquid  state  it  form? 
a  liquid  thinner  than  oil  of  vitriol.  It  boils  at 
85",  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1"97. 

sulphur  -  rain,  s.  Pollen  from  the 
Pinaceie,  Amentacese,  &c.,  which  has  been 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  brought  to 
the  ground  by  rain. 

sulphur-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  sulphnr  acids  and 
sulphur  bases,  e.g.,  sulpharsenate  of  potas- 
sium, 3KoS-AsS5  =  2K3ASS4. 

Bulphur-springs,  s.  pi. 

Phys.  Geog. :  Hot  springs  in  which  sulphur 
is  mixed  with  the  water.  They  usually  occur 
in  volcanic  districts  of  intermittent  activity. 
Sulphur  springs  are  numerous  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  New  York  and  West 
Virginia. 

BUl'-phU-rate,  a.  [Eng.  sulphur;  -ate.]  Of 
or  i>erUiining  to  sulphur;  of  the  colour  of 
sulphur ;  resembling  sulphur. 

"A    pale  ittrphurate   colour. "—Mart:    Mytt*ri/   of 
Qodlineti,  p.  Wi. 

Bul'-phu-rate,  v.t.  [Sulphurate,  a.}  To 
impregnate  or  combine  with  sulphur ;  to 
subject  to  the  action  of  sulphur. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  j<5vtrl;  cat.  9011.  chorus,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   -ins. 
-Oiao,  -tlan  =  sh^n,   -tlon,  -slon  =  sbiin ;  -tlon.  -$lon  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^l 
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sulphuration— sum 


siil-pha-ra'-tloii,   *  Rul-fU-ra'-tion,  s. 

[Sulphurate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  dressing  or  anoiating  with 
sulphur. 

"  ChartnB.  iitlfurattnnt.  dlpplnifs  in  the  sea.  sittinsfs 
•11  day  ou  the  ground."— Benr^e*  .■  On  Free-Thintatig, 
5  so. 

2.  The  same  as  Sulphuring  (q.r.). 

eul'-phu-ra-tor,  s.  [Eng,  sulphxiratif)  ;  -OT.l 
Ati  ai'paratus  for  iniprpgnating  witli,  or  ex- 
posing to  the  actinn  of  sulphur  ;  specific,  an 
apparatus  for  fumipattug  nr  M'^acliing  by 
means  of  the  fumes  of  burning  aulpliur. 

Bul-phiir'-e-a,  s.    [Sulphur.] 

Chpni  :  CSX2H4.  Sulpho-carbonyldiamide. 
Obtained  by  heating  dry  aniinonic  sulfiho- 
cyanate  slowly  to  170°,  keeping  at  that 
temperature  for  several  hours,  cooling  to  100°, 
dissolving  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  80°, 
filtering,  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to  crystal- 
lize. It  forms  small  prisms,  soluble  in  wat^r 
and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  fuses  at 
149'. 

•  Sul-phu-re'-i-t5^,  8.  [Eng.  suJphvr;  -eity.] 
The  qu;ility  or  state  of  being  sulphureous. 
(_Den  Jonson  :  Alchemist,  ii.  1.) 

•ul-pliur'-e-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  suJphurtus,  s^tf- 
fureus.]  Cnnsisting  of  sulphur;  having  the 
qualities  of  sulphur  or  brimstone;  impreg- 
nated with  sulpliur ;  sulphurous. 

"  And  dart  destruction  in  tnlphiireoitt  showers," 
Byron  :  ktegy  on  Xewstead  Abbey. 

•  sul-phiir'-e-oua-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  sulphur- 
eons:  -ly.]    In  a  sulphun'otis  manner. 

"  A.  toim  low  in  Its  iitufttiou,  and  tulphureotuly 
shaded  by  the  high  and  barren  tiiunntain  CaboharrH, 
whote  hrnat-ii  front  scorctiea  this  minerable  place." — 
Sir  T   Berberl  :  TravelM.  p.  35. 

sul-phiir'-e-ous-ness.  s.  [Eng.  sjilphure- 
oil--;  -np55.1  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sulphureous. 

■Ul'-phu-ret»  t.      [Eng.    sulph{ur);    -uret.] 

[SULPHliiE.J 

•ul'-phu-ret-ted,  a.  [Eng.  sulpkuret;  -ed.] 
Containing  a  sulplmret  or  sulphiiie. 

sulphuretted-hydrogen,  s.    [Hvdro- 

OBN-SULPaiDE.] 

sulphuretted-waters,  5.  pi. 

Chen. :  Hot  or  cold  mineral  waters  holding  in 
Bolntion  sulpliides  or  free  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. They  are  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
alti'rative.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  im- 
parts to  them  a  nauseous  odour  like  that  of 
rotten  ecg^.  The  chief  thermal  sulphuretted 
waters  of  Europe  are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baden,  near  Vienna,  Aix-les-liaiTis,  Ac. ;  the 
chief  cold  ones  are  Harrogate  and  Bocklet. 
In  the  United  States  cold  sulphur  springs  occur 
in  several  states.  Of  theimul  springs  thechief 
example  is  that  of  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Sftl-phiir'-ic,  a.  [Eni?.  sulphur;  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  sulphur. 

sulphurlc-acid,  s. 

LChevt.:  SOa^^.  Oil  of  vitriol.  Produced 
commercially  by  burning  sulplmr  in  atmo- 
Sl'heric  air,  and  passing  the  sulphurous  oxide 
formed  into  a  lead  chamber  along  with  the 
vapour  of  nitric  acid.  A  reaction  takes  place 
between  the  two;  the  sulphurous  oxide  be- 
comes oxidized  into  sulphuric  oxide,  the 
nitric  compound  being  reduced  to  nitric 
oxide,  which  again  becomes  oxidized,  and  acts 
as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  between  the  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  oxides.  Ou  evaporation  in 
leaden  pans  it  reaches  a  S]t.  gr.  of  about  1*7, 
but  on  fuither  concentration  in  a  platimini 
retort  it  forms  normal  sulphuric  acid  liaving 
a  sp.  gr.  1-S42.  It  is  a  heavy,  oily,  colourless, 
inodorous  liquid,  boils  at  327%  and  freezes 
at  —35'.  The  addition  of  water  to  the  strong 
acid  in  the  prnportion  of  1  to  4  laises  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  from  0°  to  100°. 
In  mtny  cases  oi^anic  substinces  ate  broken 
up  or  dt-stroyed  by  it,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar 
and  allied  substances. 
2.  Min. :  [SulfatiteJ. 

■  3.  Pharvi. :  It  is  a  very  powerful  caustic ; 
when  much  diluted  it  acts  as  a  refrigerant, 
tonic,  and  astringent. 

Sfil'-phu-rine,  0..  [Eng.  sulphur ;  -ine.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  sulphur;  sulphu- 
reous (q.v.). 


aul'-phur-ihg,  s.     [Eng.  sulphur;  -ing.) 

1,  Bleaching :  A  process  of  bleaching  by 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  It  is 
adttpted  with  sti-aw-hraid,  straw  hats,  silks, 
woollens,  &c.  Sulphurous  acid  is  the  bleacli- 
ing  agent,  and  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
watery  solution. 

2.  Calicn-priiiting  :  The  process  of  exposing 
printed  calicoes  to  sulpliurous  acid  fumes.  It 
is  an  incident  in  fixing  of  steam-colours. 

SUl'-phu-rous,  ft.  [Fr.  sulfihureux.  from  Lat. 
suliiliurosits,  sul/arosiLs.]  Consisting  of,  con- 
taining, or  impregnated  witli  sulphur;  resem- 
bling sulphur  ;  having  the  qualities  of  sul- 
phur;  sulphureous, 

"  Eiiiuburf;h  and  Lelth  into  the  air  were  blown 
With  puwdera  tul{'hur<'us  smoke  ' 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a  29. 

sulphurousacidt  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  S0(H0>2.  Produced  by  passing 
sulphurous  oxide  into  water.  The  hydrated 
solid  a(;id  is  formed  by  passing  moist  sulphur- 
ous oxide  into  a  freezing  mixture.  Water  at 
15'  dissolves  forty-five  times  its  volume  of 
sulphurous  oxide,  forming  the  sulphurous 
acid  of  commerce.  It  then  lias  a  specific 
gi-avity  of  1*04,  is  colourless,  and  has  the 
smell  of  burning  sulphur.  It  possesses 
bleaching  properties. 

2.  Pharm.  ;  It  is  not  often  given  internally, 
except  in  the  form  of  spray  to  remove  the 
fetid  sordes  gathering  in  the  mouth  in  malig- 
nant fevers.  Externally  it  destroys  vegetable 
life,  and  is  of  use  in  tinea,  favus,  and  fetid 
sores. 

sulphurous-Chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  SOClo.  A  compoimd  derived  from 
sulphurous  acid  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine 
for  hydroxyl.  It  is  a  colourlesSj  strongly- 
refracting  liquid,  and  bods  at  S'l". 

t  sulphurous  -  waters,   s.  pi.     [Sul- 

PHURFrrrED- WATERS.] 

sul'-phur-'wort,  s.    [Eng.  sulphur,  and  wort.] 
So  called,  according  to  Geraide,  because  the 
roots  have  a  yellow  sap,  which,  when  haid 
and  dry,  smells  like  sulphur.] 
Bot. :  Peucedanum  ojiciitale. 

siil'-phur-y,  "  siir-phur  le,  a.  [Eng.  sul- 
phur: -I/-]  Part-dving  of  the  nature  or  quali- 
ties of  sulphur ;  sulphureous. 

"  Jove  .  .  ,  Ida  covered  all 
With  sufphurie  clouds." 

Cha/'man  :  Homer;  fliadXvW. 

Sul'-phiir-yl,  s.     [Eng.  sulphur;  -yl] 

Chem. :  SOo.  Tlie  radical  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  its  derivatives. 

SUlph-y'-drate,  s.    [Eng.  sulphydr{ic):  -«Xe.l 
Cliem. :  A  salt  of  sulphydric  acid. 

siilph-y'-dric,  a.  [Pref.  suJp{h)-,  and  Eng. 
hv.lric]  (See  compound.)  Containing  sulphur 
and  hydrogen. 

sulphydrlc-acid,  s.  [Hvdroqen- sul- 
phide) 

Sul'pi'Cian,  Sul-pi'-tian  (tl  as  sh),  g. 

[Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI.) :  A  congregation  of  secu- 
lar priests,  founded  in  1645  by  Jean  Jacques 
Olier  de  Verneuil,  parish  priest  of  St.  Sulpice, 
Paris.  The  membei-s  are  speci;illy  devoted  to 
training  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The 
congregation  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in 
1812,  and  re-established  at  the  Restoration. 
Besides  their  seminaries  in  France,  the  Sul- 
picians  have  establishments  at  Montreal  and 
Baltimore. 

sul' -tan,  s.  [Fr.,  frem  Arab.  su?fcin=  vic- 
torious, a  ruler,  a  prince.]  The  ordinary  title 
of  a  Mohammedan  sovereign,  specif,  applied 
to  the  Emperor  of  Turkey. 

"The  \ipliftedapeAr 
Of  their  yre-it  stiiUtn  wavini;  to  direct 
Their  course."  Milion:  P.  L.,  t.  M8. 

sultan-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Amberboa  ;  a  genus  of  Centauriese. 
The  Sweeter  Purple  Sultan-Hower  is  .^jnftertoa 
mnsch(ii-a.,  and  the  Yellow  Sultan-flower  A. 
odurata. 

sul-ta'-na,  s.  [Ital.  sultana,  fem.  of  svltano 
=  a  sultau.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  wife  of  a  sultan  ;  the  empress  of 
the  Turks. 


*  2.  A  mistress. 

"While  Charles  fli 
Afticauiaii  .-  HUt.  En.. 

3.  A  kind  of  raisin. 

XL  Ornith. :  Porphyria  martinica.    It  is  i 
elegant  bird,  slen- 
derer than  a  com-       v-5 
mon    fowl,    with     — -^/ 
dark,  metallic 
plumage,    and    a 
black    and   white 
tail. 

"  That  the  sultana 
could  be  easily  do 
inesticated  ia  liroba- 
ble."  — (3rtM«  .■  Bhdi 
of  Jamaica,  p.  379. 

sultana-bird, 

S.      [Sl'LTANA,   II, J 

SULTANA. 

"  siil'-tan-ate,  s. 

[Eog.  suittni:  -ate.]     The  rule  or  dominion  of 
a  sultan  ;  sultanship. 


sultan; -ess.]  The  same 


sul' -tan-ess.  s.  [Eng 

as  Sultana,  I.  1. 

siil-tan'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  suUnn;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  sultau  ;  imperial. 

*  sul'-tan-in,  s.    [Arab.] 

1.  A  former  Turkish  money  of  account^ 
worth  120  aspers ;  also  a  small  gold  coin, 
Worth  ten  shillings. 

2.  The  Venetian  gold  sequin. 

*  sul'-tan-ry,  s.  [Eng.  sultan ;  -ry.]  The  do- 
minion of  a  sult;in. 

"I  affirm  the  same  of  the  lultanTif  of  the  Mam^ 
luket."— ^aco»  .-  Soty  War. 

siir-tan-ship,  s.  (Eng.  sultan  ;  -ship.]  The 
office,  position,  or  rank  of  a  sultan. 

*  sul'-tan-y,  s.  [Eng.  s^dtan ;  -y.]  A  sul- 
taury  (q.v.). 

siil'-tri-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  s^iltry  ;  -hi.]  Opprea* 
sively  ;  so  as  to  cause  or  sutler  faintness. 

"  Earth  turned  in  her  sleep  with  pain 
HutirUy  suspired  for  proof." 

A.  Brouming  :  A  Serenade  at  the  VUtm. 

SUl'-tH-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  sultry;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sultry ;  close  and 
moist  heat. 

"  Twaa  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chue  the  aiUtrine.ts  of  day  ' 

Byron  :  The  SmouT. 

siil'-tr^,  *  SUl-trle.  o.  [Pmperly  tmUT% 
for  sweltery,  froni  swelter,  a  frequent,  from 
Mid.  Eng.  sweUen  =  io  die,  to  faint,  from  A.S. 
sweltan  =  to  die  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sveUa  =  t& 
die,  to  starve  (pa.  t,  svalt,  pi.  sultu) ;  Dan.  suite; 
Sw.  svdlca ;  Goth,  swiltan.]    [Swelter.] 

1.  Very  hot,  burning,  and  oppressive. 

"  Beneath  Batavia's  sitltry  sky." 

ScoCt:  Marmion,  ill.    (Introd.) 

2.  Very  hot,  close,  and  moist ;  close  witk 
niuist  heat ;  heavy,  sweltering. 

"Squalls,  attended  with  rain  and  hot*uI(rjrweathM;' 
Cook:  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i  ,  ch.  L 

sulz'-er-ite  (z  as  tz),  s.     [After  Sulz,  Wor- 
teniberg,  where  found,  «r  counect.,  and  sa£ 
-i"(e(il/iH.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Strontianitk  (q.v.). 

sum,  •  somme,  *  summe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  somm^; 
Fr.  somme,  from  Lat.  siimma  =  the  sum,  chief 
part,  amount,  prop.  fem.  sing,  of  summits  r= 
highest,  greatest  for  (supmus),  superhitive  of 
S((|'enw  =  that  which  is  above  ;  supej*  =  above; 
Sp.  siima;  Ital.  somiiut.] 

1.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers, 
magnitudes,  quantities,  or  particulars  ;  the 
ag-regate  amount  of  any  number  nf  individual 
paits  or  particulars  added  together,  as  7  is 
the  sum  of  3  and  4. 

■■  You  know  how  much  the  gross  turn  of  deuee-ao* 
amounts  to."— Sfiai:esp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  L  a. 

^  In  Algebra  the  term  sum  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  increase  ;  for,  if  we  aggregate 
sevei-al  quantities,  some  of  which  are  positive 
and  some  negative,  it  may  happen  that  the 
sum  is  numerically  less  than  any  one  of  the 
parts  ;  it  may  even  be  0.  This  sum  is  tliere- 
fore  distinguished  as  the  algebraic  sum.  [Sub- 
traction.] 

2.  Hence,  the  whole  quantity  or  amount ; 
the  total. 

"  The  turn  and  substauce  that  I  have." 

Sh'tkesp.  :  Two  Gentl'-'urit,  iv.  1, 

3.  The  whole  abstracted;  the  principal  or 
main  points  or  thoughts  viewed    togetlier; 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father  t  "we,  ^ret,  here,  camel,  her,  thero ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  W9li;  wotJl,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Quite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =:  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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the  amount,  the  substance,  the  essence,  the 
upshot,  tlie  efl'Kct. 

'■  Tills  Is  the  hole  titmme  nutl  effecto  of   this  hole 

chupttr.  IhouKh  liP  tiiflu  «yth  other  tblugs  betweue." 

—Sir  T.  More :   H'orAci,  ()  5G2. 

4.  A  qu;intity  of  money  or  currency;  an 
Ani'xint  jniletiiiitfly. 

••  Lease  than  li  thi.iiiuuid  jwund  he  would  not  have. 
He  (iliully  '*>'  tl't^t  tummo  he  wuld  not  gou," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  ll,6S5. 

•5.  Height,  completion  ;  liigliest  point. 

"The  sum  of  earthly  bliaa. 
Wliioh  I  sujoy."  MiUon:  P.  L..  viii.  622. 

6.  An  arithmetical  problem  to  he  solved  ; 
an  example  of  an  arithmetical  rule  to  be 
workcM  out  ;  such  a  problem  worked  out,  and 
the  Viirious  steps  ahown. 

*%  In.  sum:  In  short,  in  brief;  briefly, 
shortly. 

"  lu  turn,  no  man  cao  have  a  grenter  veneration  for 
ChimctT  than  luyself. "—Dryden.    {Tudd.) 

sum,  •  summe,  v.t.     [Fr.  somvier,  from  Lat. 
suiiDiio,  Inmi  sitmma  =  a  sutii  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinaj-y  Language : 

I.  To  add  into  one  sum  or  amount ;  to  col- 
lect as  items  or  partit-ntars  into  a  total ;  to 
ad' I  toyetiier  and  find  the  sum  or  total  amount 
of ;  to  cast  up. 

"The  liigh  priest  ".  .  .  may  turn  the  silver  brought 
In."— 2  Kiiijx  xxii.  4. 

*  2.  To  supply  with  full  clothing.     [II.] 

II.  Falconry :  To  have  (as  the  feathers)  full 
^OWD  and  in  full  number. 

"With  prosperous  wing  full  tumm'd." 

Milton:  i*.  £.,!.  14. 

1"  To  Slim  up : 

(1)  To  bring  or  cnllert  into  a  narrow  or  small 
compass;  to  comprise  in  a  few  words;  to 
condense. 

"The  gumming  up  of  the  whole  work  of  redemp- 
tion."—(ji/^i«  ■  Sertnona,  vol.  ii..  ser,  *2. 

(2)  To  recapitulate  to  tlie  jury  clearly  and 
COTii-isfly  the  ditteient  tacts  and  circumstances 
which  have  been  brought  out  in  evidence, 
giving  an  exposition  of  the  law  where  it 
appears  necessary.  (Said  of  the  presiding 
judj;e  at  a  trial,  and  sonit-times  of  a  cmnsel 
sumniiiig  up  the  evidence  on  his  own  side  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  case.) 

SU'-znac,  su'-mach,  s.  [Fr.  sumac;  Sp. 
zuntaque;  Port.  :iummagrey  from  Arab.  $om- 
vitik,] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Rhus  (q.v.). 

2.  Dyeing,  Tanning,  tf:c. :  A  tan  obtained 
from  tlif.  dried  and  cliipped  leaves  and  shoots 
of  Rhus  coriaria.  Sumach  is  used  in  the  i>re- 
paiation  of  morocco  h'ather.  With  mord;iiits 
it  dyes  the  same  colour  as  galls.  In  calico- 
printing,  sumach  affonls,  with  a  mordant  of 
tin,  a  yellow  colour  ;  with  acetate  of  iron  gray 
or  black,  accordiTig  as  the  mordant  is  weak 
or  strong  ;  and  with  sulphate  of  zinc  a  brown- 
ish-yellow. 

sum-age,  suxn'-mage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr. 
sommier  =  a.  p;ick-horst'.  ]  A  toll  fnr  carriage 
on  horseback  ;  a  horse-luad.     (Cowel.) 

SA-ma'-tran,  a.  &  5.    [Soo  def.] 

A.  As  wlj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sumatra  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B,  As  siibst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Sumatra. 

Suxnatran-broadbill*  s. 

Ornitlt.:  Corylon  suuwtranus,  from  Borneo 
and  Sum;itra.  Little  is  kn-nvn  of  its  habits, 
except  th;it  it  frequents  moist  and  shady 
places  and  associates  in  small  groups. 

Sumatran-monkey,  s. 

Zonl.  :  Semnninthecns  vielalophos,  from  the 
forests  of  Sumatra.  Male  brilliant  yellow- 
red  above,  face  blue,  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  on 
the  fice  in  the  shape  of  a  bandeau. 

Snmatran-rhinoceros,  s. 

Zool. :  Rhiniicero^(Cenitoiii i niis)  s}iviatrensis. 
It  is  the  better  known  of  the  twc-horned 
Asiiitic  species.  There  are  two  obtusely- 
pointed  horns,  the  body  is  covered  with 
biistles,  and  the  folds  of  the  ekin  are  deep. 
[Rhinoceros  1.  (1)  ('')•] 

BJlTn'-biil,  s.  [RIahratta  sumhol  =  Nardo- 
stachys  Jatamansi.]  (See  etym.  &  compounds.) 

Botany : 

1.  Enryangium  (formerly  Ferula)  Swnibul,  a 
native  of  Bokliai-a.  Therootarrives  in  England 
in  transverse  sections,  two  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  in   diameter,  and  tluo-fourths  of  an 


inch  to  one  and  a-half  inches  thick.  Tlie 
epidermis,  whicli  is  wrinkled,  is  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  the  inner  portimis  porous,  and 
the  body  of  the  fibres  loosely  packed  together ; 
the  odour  is  sirung  and  niusk-like.  [Musk- 
root.  ] 
2.  Nard'istucJiys  Jatamansi.   [Spikenard,  1. J 

sumbul  oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  mixture  of  volatile  oils,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  sumbul-balsani. 

sumbul-root,  s,    [Sumbul,  1.] 

S'Uin-bu'-lic,  a.  [Eng.  sumhul;  -ic]  Con- 
tained HI  nr  dciiv.'d  from  sumbul(q.v.). 

sumbulic  acid,  s. 

chem. :  The  name  £;iven  by  Reinsch  to  an 
acid  contained  in  sumbul-root ;  now  regarded 
as  identical  with  angelic-acid. 

sum'-bu-line,  s.    (Eng.  sumbul;  -in*.] 

Chem.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  Murawieff  to  an 
alkaloid  su]tposed  to  exist  in  sumbul-root. 

*  BUm'-less,  a.  [Eng.  sixtii;  -less.]  Not  capable 

ot  being  summed   up  or  counted  ;    innumer- 
able, incalculable,  inestimable,  countless. 

"  Welcoui'd  with  gifts  of  price,  a  sumUsx  store  I" 
Fope  :  homer;  Odystey  xix,  312. 

8um'-mar-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  summary;  -ly.] 

1.  Ill  a  suiiiinary  manner  ;  in  a  few  woi-ds 
or  a  naiiow  compass  ;  briefly,  concisely, 
shortly,  succinctly. 

"And  this  present  sentence  .  .  .  comprehendeth 
linnmaHly  ixfl  well  the  lirarfull  estate  of  Iniquitie  over- 
exalied,  n.t  tlie  hi>iie  layd  \i\\  for  righteguflnease  op- 
im:sl."—l/>ioker :  Mtiture  of  J' ride. 

2.  In  a  short  way  or  method ;  without 
delay. 

"When  the  iiarties  proceed  summariiy,  and  the? 
chuae  tlie  oidiimry  way  of  proceeding,  the  cauae  ia 
made  \i\t:uKvy."^Ayiiffe :  Part-rgon. 

*  sum'-ma-rist,  s.  [Eng.  summar(i/);  -isf.] 
One  who'writcs  or  compiles  a  summary;  a 
sunimist  (,q.v.). 

sum'-ma-rizc,  sum'-ma-ri^e,  v.t.  [Eng. 
summai{ij);  -ize.]  To  make  a  summary  or 
abstract  of ;  to  represent  briefly  or  concisely  ; 
to  epitomize. 

"  f  f  we  endeavour  to  gummarize  th«  couclusionB." — 

Phi/lips:  Geology,  ii.  6U6. 

Sum'-ma-ry,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  sommaire  (a.  &  6.), 
from  Lat.  summarium=a.  summary,  an  epi- 
tome ;  Sp.  snmario ;  Port,  aummario ;  Ital. 
sommario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Reduced  into  a  narrow  compass,  or  into 
few  words ;  brief,  concise,  succinct,  short, 
compendious. 

"  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  island,  with  a  summart/ 
account  (if  their  force  and  direction."— Coot;  Third 
Voyage.  1)k.  vi.,  ch.  viil. 

2.  Done  in  a  short  way  or  method  ;  rapidly 
performed. 

3.  Applied  to  proceedings  in  law  carried  on 
by  methods  intended  to  facilitate  and  pioiimte 
tlie  tran.saction  of  business;  short.,  rapid  ;  as, 
A  summary  conviction  is  one  before  a  ma- 
gistrate without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

"  For  the  general  safety,  therefore,  a  summfiry  Juris- 
diction of  terrible  extent  must,  in  caiiips.  be  entrusted 
to  nide  tribunals  cmiii'osed  of  men  of  the  sword."— 
ifitcaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xt 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  short,  abridged,  or  con- 
densed statement  or  account ;  an  c|iitome,  an 
abstract ;  an  abridgment  or  compendium  con- 
taining the  sum  or  substance  of  a  fuller  state- 
ment. 

•'  Closing  this  chapter,  as  I  promised,  with  a  t-ibte 
representing  a  luminnrf/,  or  short  sketcli  of  w  liat  hath 
been  dime  in  it."— IV((/er(<((td  :   Works,  iv.  ■I'^n. 

2.  Law :  A  short  application  to  a  court  or 
judge,  without  the  formality  of  a  full  pro- 
ceeding. 

summa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  sommation,  from  Lat. 
summtitus,  ]ia.  par.  of  sifmmo  =  to  sum  up.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a  sum  or 
total  amount. 

2,  An  aggregate. 

^  Summation  of  a  series:  [Series]. 

sum'-mer  (1),  •  som-er,  *  som-mer, 
*SUin-er,  s.  &a.  [A.a.  smnor,  sumer ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  znmer ;  Icel.  sumar ;  Han.  sommer; 
Sw.  sommar  ;  O.  H.Ger.  suTuar  ;  Ger.  sominer; 
cf.  Sansc.  samd  =  a  year.] 

A.  Ae  Buhstnutir^e  : 

1.  That  season  of  the  year  when  the  sun 


shines  most  directly  upon  any  leginn  ;  the 
warmest  season  of  the  > ear.  Noith  of  the 
equatnr,  it  is  commonly  taken  to  include  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  though 
some  substitute  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
former  view  comfiuimi  better  to  fact.  July, 
which  by  this  ariungenieut  is  midsummt^r 
mouth,  is  the  hottest  in  the  year,  for  although 
the  maximum  of  heat  is  obtained  on  June  'Jl, 
tlie  longest  day,  the  amount  received  for 
many  subsequent  days  is  grenter  than  that 
lust  by  radiation,  and  the  temperature  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Summer  is  the  appro- 
priate season  for  the  hay  hiu-vest  and  fur  the 
rii)ening  of  the  earlier  fruits.  Astronomi- 
cally considered  summer  begins,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Cancer,  about  June  21,  and 
continues  till  Sept.  23,  during  which  time 
he  passes  tlirough  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  opposite  is 
the  case,  it  being  winter  there  when  it  is 
summer  here,  and  vice  versd.  During  the 
astronomical  sunmier  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere the  sun  passes  through  Capricorn, 
Aqiuirius,  and  Pisces. 

"  still  aanifht, 
Or  sutnmer'i  Doon-tide  air."     J/tlton:  P.  L.,  11,  809. 

2.  Used  to  express  a  whole  year  ;  a  twelve- 
month. 

"  Five  mmrMri  have  I  spent  lu  fnrtlier  Oroece." 

Shakeip.  :  Comedy  vf  Krr^i.t,  t.  L 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  tO 
summer;  used  in  sunnner. 

"  Ue  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour." — Judgei  IILSO 

^  (1)  Indian  summer :  [Indian]. 

(2)  St.  Luke's  summer:  Fine  weather  often 
occurring  about  St.  Luke's  day,  Oct.  18. 

"(3)  St.  Martin's  summer:  A  period  of  fine 
weather  occuning  after  winter  has  set  in, 
about  St.  Martin's  day,  Nov.  11  ;  henco, 
figuratively,  prosperity  after  misfortune. 

"  Expect  St.  Martin's  sum  in  fr,  biilcvuu  days." 

Shakeip. :  1  Henry  V!..  1.  S. 

H  Summer  is  largely  used  in  combination 
with  other  words,  the  meanings  in  most  cases 
being  obvious. 

*  summer -bird,  s.  A  cuckold  ;  the  re- 
ference is  to  the  cuckoo,  which  is  a  spring 
and  summer  visitor. 

"  Some  other  knave 
Bhall  dub  her  husband  a  summer-bird." 

Scholehouae  qf  Women  (UM), 

summer-catarrb,  s. 

PathoL  :  Hay-asthma  (q.v.). 
summer-cholera,  s. 

Pathol.  :  British  cholera.     [Cholera,  A.  1.1 

summer-colts,  s.  pi.  A  term  for  the 
qui\e!ing,  vaporous  appearance  of  the  air 
ne;^^  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  heated 
iu  summer.    {Prov.) 

snmmer-oomplamt,  s. 

Palhol. :  A  popular  name  in  the  United 
States  for  diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  summer. 
By  some  authorities  the  term  is  used  to  in- 
clude dysentery  and  cholera  infaJitiim,  whilad 
others  confine  it  to  the  latter  complaint. 

summer-cypress,  s. 

Bot, :  Kochia  scoparia,  a  chenopod,  a  natiVB 
of  Greece,  introduced  iuto  Britain  in  IGL'it. 

summer-dried,  a.     Dried  up  by  the 

heat  of  summer. 

"  Like  a  tummer-dried  fount-iin." 

.Vote ;  Lad}/  o/  the  lAikt),  UL  14 

summer-duck,  s. 

Orn  ith.  :  A  ix 
(t  Vendronessa) 
sponsa.  The  drake 
is  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and 
has  very  beautiful 
and  brilliantly-co- 
loured metallic 
plumage.  The 
Summer-duck  is  a 
native  of  North 
America,  and  in 
the  breeding  sea- 
son is  distributed 

over  the  United  States,  migrating  southward 
in  winter.  It  is  capable  of  domestication. 
Called  also  Wood-duck,  from  its  habit  of  nest- 
ing in  holes  in  trees. 

summer-eggs,  s.  pi.  [Summer-ova.] 

summer-fallow,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  s'lh-it.  :    Naked    fallow ;    land    lying 


SUMMER-DUCK. 


bSil,  bo^;  poiit,  j<S^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hlu,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph 
•Ciaxt.  -tian  =  slian.    -tion.  -siou  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -oiou»,  -Uous,  -sioua  =-  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  <! 
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bare  of  crops  in  suinmer,  but  fieqnently 
ploughed,  harrowed,  and  rolled,  su  as  to  pul- 
verize it  aud  clear  it  of  weeds. 

B.  As  adj. :  Lying  fallow  during  tlie 
summer. 

summer-fallow,  v.t.  To  plough  and 
allcw  to  lie  fallow  ;  to  plough  and  work  re- 
peatedly in  summer,  to  prepare  fi>r  wheat  or 
other  crop. 

summer-fever,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  name  proposed  by  Dr.  Pirrie  for 
hay  tev'er  (q.v.). 

summer-house,  s. 

1.  A  house,  building,  or  shed  in  a  garden, 
tor  use  in  summer. 

"  From  the  rocky  garden  mount, 
Crowned  by  its  autique  sumnur-Iunisv." 

IVordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  Till. 

2.  A  house  for  summer  residence. 

*  summer-life,  s.  A  life  of  pleasure 
and  ense. 

"  Even  so  luxurious  men,  unheedinp,  pass 
An  idle  iuinmer-t\fe  in  Fwrtune'a  shine." 

Thomion:  Summer,  S4T. 

summer-ova,  summer-eggs, «.  pi. 

Biol.  :  (tiee  extract). 

"  lu  some  Rutifer^t  the  eggs  are  diatiUBUiihabla.  aa 
In  ceitain  Turbeliaiia,,  into  twtwter  aud  winUr  omi. 
Thp  latter  are  enclosed  in  a  iieculiar  slieU  In 
Laciuularia  it  appeiired  to  ni©  that  tlie  winter  ova 
weie  segregated  pftrtiuiis  of  the  ovarium,  and  that  they 
were  proljably  develov)ed  without  iiuijreguation. 
Cobu.  ou  the  contrary,  has  given  reaaoni  for  believing 
thai  the  summer-ova  are  occasionally,  if  not  always, 
develuped  without  being  fecui]d;tted,  and  that  it  la 
ths  winter  ova  which  arefecundated."— ^ux?«t  .■  Anal. 
tn»ert.  Aiiim..,p.  190 

summer  red-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  Pyranga  cestiva. 

•summer-ring,  *.     A  light  ring  worn 

by  Knnian  fops  in  the  suinmer.      A  tiansla- 

tion  nf  the  aurum  cestivum  of  Juvenal  (i.  liS ; 

Cf.  Mart.  xiv.  123.) 

"  Charged  with  liglit  tummer-rinffi.  hit  flngen  BW»at, 

Unable  to  support  a  gem  of  weight. " 

Drydeii:  Juvenal;  Sat.i. 

* sumxner-ripe,  a.    Quite  ripe. 

"  Ctirii.  wlien  it  is  summer-ripe.'— Backet :  Life  oj 
WUliams.  ii.  22%. 

*  summer-room,  s.  A  summer-house 
(q.v.). 

"  His  loidahip  is  building  a  i\immer-roomJ"-~ Defoe  : 
Tour  thro'  Greaf  Britain,  i.  33S. 

*  summer-seat,  s.  A  villa,  a  country- 
bouse. 

"  Whftt  age  so  many  nLmmerseiita  did  see  f  " 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  1.  142. 

*  summer-seeming,  a.  Appearing  like 
summer;  lience,  full-blown,  rank,  luxuriant. 
(Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3.) 

*  summer-shine,  s.  The  summer  dress 
of  a  bird  or  insect. 

"  A  gay  insect  in  hi* aummfrshine." 

Thomson ;   Winter,  644. 

summer-snipe,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Totanus  hypoleunis,  the  Common 
Sandpiper  (q.v.).     [Totanus.] 

summer-snowfiake,  i. 

Bot.  :  Leucojum  c^.^livum,  an  amaryllirt,  with 
long,  linear,  keeled  leaves,  a  two-edged  scape, 
a  many-flowered  spathe  with  white  drooping 
flowers.  It  is  a  common  European  plant, 
found  in  wet  meadowB.  aud  very  pretty  when 
in  hlooni.  Anuther  species,  L.  vernum,  is  less 
frequent.  Its  flower  is  white,  with  a  green  or 
yellow  lip.     Both  grown  in  gardens. 

snmmer-stir,  v.t.  To  sainmer-&llow 
(q.v.). 

*  summer-swelling,  a.  Growing  up  in 
summer.     {Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlevien,  ii.  4.) 

t  summer-tide,  *somer-tide,  *8o- 
merestide,  s.  Summer ;  the  season  of 
summer. 

"  Lull'd  by  this  fountain  In  the  inmm^r-tide,'' 

WortUworih:  Bait-Leap  Well,  Ii. 

summer-time, «.  The  time  or  season  of 
summer. 

"  Twas  in  the  prime  of  lummer-fimf" 

ffood  :  Eugene  Aram. 

summer  -  wbeat,  s.  Wheat  sown  in 
spring  as  opposed  to  winter  wheat,  or  wheat 
sown  in  autumn.  Called  also,  and  more  pro- 
perly. Spring  wheat. 

summer  yellow-bird,  &. 

Ornith. :  Dendroica  cestiva,  [Yellow-war- 
bler.] 


sum'-mer  (2),  $.  [O.  Fr.  somier,  sommir,  su- 
mer  ~  a  pack-horse,  from  somme,  some,  sauvie, 
sume  =  a  burden.]    [Sumpter.] 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  horizontal  beam  or  girder;  a  summer- 
tree. 

(2)  The  linttl  of  a  doorway. 

(3)  A  floor  timber  receiving  the  ends  of  the 
joists,  and  supporting  the  floor  or  the  ceiling, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(4)  A  breast -summer  (q.v). 

■■  Oak.  and  the  like  true-hearted  timber,  may  be 
hetter  trusted  in  cross  and  transverse  works  for 
stimmeri,  or  girders,  or  binding-beams,"  —  Wotton : 
tiemnins,  p.  11. 

2.  Masuii. :  A  lintel  (q.v.). 
summer-Stone,  s.    [Skew,  s.,  II.] 

summer-tree,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  horizontal  beam  brought  even 
with  tlie  face  (breast)  of  a  wall,  to  support 
a  wall  above  a  gap  or  opening,  as  a  shop-front, 
for  instance. 

sum'-mer  (3),  s.  [Eng.  s^ivi,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  sums  ;  one  who  casts  up  accounts. 

sum'-mer,  v.i.  &  (.    [Summer  (1),  s.] 

•A,  Intrans. :  To  pass  or  spend  the  summer. 
"The  fowls  shall  suinmer  uiion  them,  and  aU  the 
beasts  sliall  winter  upon  them.  — Isaiah  xiilL  C. 
B,  Transitive : 
1.  To  feed  or  keep  during  the  summer. 

"  He  never  summert  his  huntera  in  boxes." — Field, 
Feh.  26.  188T. 

•  2.  To  keep  or  carry  through  the  summer  ; 
to  keep  warm. 

"Maids  well  summered,  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind."— SftoAem  ,'  Benry 
I'.,  V.  2. 

siim'-mer-ing  (1),  s.    [Eng.  summer  (i),  s. ; 
•ing.] 
1.  A  kind  of  early  apple. 

•  2.  Rural  merrymaking  at  midsummer ;  a 
summer-holiday. 

"  His  (a  ruffian's)  soveraignty  Is  shewn  highest  at 
Uay-games.  wakes,  cKmniertuyj,  and  rush-bearinga" — 
Clitut    Whnmiei. 

sum'-mer -ing  (2).  *  som'-mer-ing,  s. 

[Eng.  summer  {•!),  s.  ;  -imj.] 

Arch. :  In  cylindrical  vaulting,  the  two  sur- 
faces intersecting  tlie  intradns  of  a  vault  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  In 
conic  vaulting,  where  the  axis  is  horizontal, 
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the  two  surfaces  which,  If  produced,  would 
intersect  the  axis  of  the  cone.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  part  of  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  built  1109-30,  under  the  choir  of 
Prior  Conrad. 

•tim'-mer-like,  a.  fEng.  sif7n7n«r  (l),  s.,  and 
like.]  Resembling  summer;  warm  like  sum- 
mer. 

"  The  day  was  tummerlike."— Field,  April  4, 1886. 

*  sum-  mer  -  li  -  ness,  *  sum  -  mer  -  Ii  - 
nesse,  s.  [As  if  from  an  adj.  summerly; 
Ruil'.  -ftcss.]  The  state  of  having  a  mild  or 
summerlike  temperature. 

"  Some  will  have  it  [Somersetshire]  so  called  from 
the  Suminerlinesse,  or  temperate  pleasantness  thereof." 
—Fuller:    Worthies;  Somertellhire. 

*  siim'-mer-ly,  a.  [Eng.  mmmer  (l);  -ly.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  summer. 

"As  summerly  as  June  and  Strawberry  HiU  may 
»ound."—Walpole:  Letters,  il.  305. 

sum'-mer-set.  siim'-mer-sault,  s.  [See 
def.J    The  same  as  Somersault  (q.v.). 

"  Some  do  the  suTnmergautt, 
Aud  o'er  the  bar  like  tumblers  vault." 

Butler:  Eudibrat. 


1  sum'-mer-^,  a.     [Eng.  simmer  (1),  s. ;  -y.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  summer  ;  sumnit-rlike. 

sum'-ming,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Sum,  v.] 

summing-up,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  condensed  account;  a 
summary. 

"Ill  his  sumTTiitig-up  RUti  in  his  estimate  of  the  com- 

yfirative  worth  of  his  suhject."— it  Jamet*   Oaselte, 
uue  •28,  1BB7. 

2,  Law:  A  judge's  charge  to  a  jury. 

siim'-mist,  s.     [Eccles.  Lat.  summista.] 

1.  Ord.  Utng. :  One  who  foiins  an  abridge- 
ment or  summary  ;  a  summarist. 

■' AU  the  summist*  aud  the  auininaries  of  aU  vices.' 
— Bp.  Bull:  Corruptions  of  the  Cliurdt  of  Home. 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the 
scholastic  divines  ot  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
propounded  tlieir  dogmas  in  works  called 
Sumnice  Theol"gi<r.  This  name  was  hrst 
adopted  from  tlie  Suvima  Unicersce  Theologies 
of  Alexander  Hales  (died  1245).  whose  re- 
nown was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Alliertus  Magnus 
(died  1280),  in  his  turn  sui  passed  by  liis 
disciple,  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas  (1224-74),  who 
published  his  celebrated  work  on  divinity 
under  the  title  ai  Suvimce  Totius  Theologim. 

Siim'-mit,  s.    [Fr.  sommk,  dimin.   of  O.   Fr. 

sn»t  —  tlie  top  (of  a  hill),  from  Lat.  summum, 
=  the  highest   point ;   prop.    neut.    eing.   of 
summus  =  highest.]    [Sum,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  highest  point ;  the  top. 

"  Fixed  on  the  sumtnit  of  the  bi(,'l)est  luounf* 
Sl^aketp  :  Bamler,  iii.  I, 

2.  The  highest  point  or  degree ;  utmost 
elevation  ;  the  acme. 


summit-level,  s.  The  highest  level ;  the 
higliesL  of  a  series  of  elevations  over  which  a 
canal,  watercourse,  railway,  &c.,  is  cari'ied. 

"Nor does  the drahi.ikie from  tlie  summit-level  alwayi 
fall,  HB  I  reuiaik'-d  near  the  weatherboard. "—YJaciCTn." 
Voynge  Round  the  World,  ch,  xlx, 

*  siim'-mit-less,  a.  [Eng.  summit;  -less.} 
Having  no  .<;unimit. 

*  stim'-mit-y,  s.  [Lat.  summitas,  from  sum- 
mits —  highest.]    [Sum.) 

1.  The  height  or  top  of  anj-tliing;  the 
highest  point. 

2.  The  liighest  point  or  degree ;  summit, 
perfection. 

"  The  head,  top,  and  tummity  of  iV—Cudworth : 
Intell.  Syitetn,  p.  858. 

*  sum'-mon,  s.  [Summons.]  A  summons.  (A 
pseudo-singular.) 

"  Esther  durst  not  come  into  the  presence  till  the 
sceptre  had  given  her  permission  ;  a  suTnynon  of  that 
emboldens  her."— .^dams  .*   Works,  liL  250. 

siim'-mdn,  *  som-ni-en,  *  som-one, 
•som-on-y,  'som-ne,  *  sompne, 
*  Sum-ny,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  somoner,  semoner, 
semondre,  sumoner ;  Fr.  semondre,  from  Lat. 
si/mmoTifO  =  to  remind  privily  :  sum  (for  sub) 
=  under,  and  moneo  =  to  advise.] 

*  1.  To  attend,  to  meet.  (In  this  sense, 
fVom  A.S.  saninian,  som/iian  =  to  collect, 
from  sam,  sajnan  =  together.) 

"  Hys  poer  he  let  sumiiv." 

Jiobert  <if  Gloucester,  p.  182. 

2.  To  call,  cite,  or  notify  by  authority  to 
meet  or  attend  at  a  place  specitied  ;  to  cite 
to  attend  in  person  to  some  public  duty, 
especially  to  cite  to  appear  in  court. 

"  No  royal  writ  had  summoned  the  ConventloQ 
which  recalled  Charles  the  Second. "—i/acauiay.* 
Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  call ;  to  send  for ;  to  ask  the  attend- 
ance of. 

*  4.  To  call  on ;  to  warn ;  especially  to  call 
on  to  surrender.    {Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  i.  4.) 

5.  To  call  up ;  to  call  into  action  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  rouse,  to  raise.     (Followed  by  up.) 

"  Summon  up  your  dearest  spirits." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Liibour's  Lost,  11,  L 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  summon 
and  to  cite,  see  Cite. 

sum'-mon-er,  "  somp-nonr,  *  som-on- 

our,  s.  [Fr.  semonneur,  from  semondre  =^  X^ 
summon  (q.v.).J  One  who  summons  or  cites 
by  authority  ;  especially,  one  who  cites  to 
appear  in  court ;  formerly, specif., an  apparitor 
(q.v.). 

"  Close  pent-up  guilts 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  mmmoners  praL-e." 

ahakasp. :  Lear,  Ul.  t. 


f&te,  ^t,  f^e,  ^mldst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  -w^et,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw» 


summoning— sun 
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siim'-mon-ixig,  ^r.  pur.,  a.,  &  s.    [Summon.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  2far.  £  parlicip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  A$  subst. :  The  act  of  citing  or  calling ; 

a  sutiimons. 

"  Reluctantly  mkI  alow  the  muld 
The  luiwelcoiiii*  tummoiiimi  uljcyeO." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Luke,  ii.  2L 

Sfim'-mon^,  *  som-ons,  *  sum-ouns.  s. 

[Fr.  semonce  =  a.  warning,  a  citation,  a  sum- 
mons, prop.  fein.  uf  senwiis,  pa.  par.  of 
seuioiLdre  —  to  summon  (q.v.).  Hiimmoris  is, 
tlierefore,  really  a  singular  uouu,  though 
apparently  plural.) 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  summoning  ;  an  official  cita- 
tion ;  a  call  by  authority  or  the  onuimaiul  of 
a  superior  to  appear  at  a  place  named,  or  to 
atteuU  to  some  public  duty. 

"  1  have,  quod  be,  of  sotnoju  here  ft  bill." 

Chniicer:  V.  /"..  7.168. 

2.  An  invitition,  call,  or  asking  to  go  to  or 
appear  at  some  place  ;  a  call  to  "assemble  or 
meet  toytther. 

"  O'er  dale  &Dd  hill  the  iummong  flew.' 

Scott :  Lad]/  of  the  Uike,  111.  19. 

3.  A  call  or  appeal  with  more  or  less 
earnestness  or  insistence. 

"  A  loud  summons  shook  the  fr&te." 

Scott :  Kokeby.  It.  r. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Law: 

(1)  Civil  Law:  A  call  by  authority  to 
api'ear  in  a  court;  also  the  written  or  printed 
document  by  which  such  call  is  given. 

(a)  A  writ  calling  on  a  defendant  to  cause 
an  appearance  to  an  action  to  be  entered  for 
him  within  a  certain  time  after  service,  in 
default  of  which  the  plaintitf  may  proceed  to 
judgment  and  execution. 

(b)  An  application  to  a  judge  at  chambers, 
whether  at  law  or  in  equity. 

(c)  A  citation  summoning  a  person  to  appear 
before  a  police  magistrate  or  bencli  of  justices. 

(2)  Scots  Law :  A  writissuing  from  the  court 
of  session  in  the  sovereign's  name,  or,  if  in 
the  sheriff  court,  in  the  name  of  tlie  sheriff, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  and  conclusions 
of  an  action,  and  containing  a  waiTant  or 
mandate  to  messengers-at-arms  or  sheriff- 
officers  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear  in  court. 

2.  Mil. :  A  call  to  sun'ender. 

8Um'-mdn§,  v.t.  [Summons,  5.]  To  serve 
with  a  summons,  to  summon.    (Vulgar.) 

siim'-miim  bo  -niim,  phr.  [Lat.  =  the  chief 
or  ultimate  good.] 

Ethics:  A  phrase  employed  by  ancient  philn- 
sopliers  to  denote  that  tnd  in  the  following 
and  attainment  of  which  the  progress,  per- 
fection, and  happiness  of  human  beings  eon- 
sisL  Cicero  treated  of  the  subject  very  fully 
in  his  de  Finibiis. 

•sum-ner,  s.    [Summoner.] 

SU-modm',  s.    [Simoom.] 

Biimp,  3.     [Sw.  &  Dan.  sump;  Dut.  somp;  Ger. 
suini'f=  a  marsh,  a  swamp,  a  pool.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  puddle  ;  a  pool  of  dirty  water.    {Prov.) 

2.  A  pond  of  water  for  salt-worlcs. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall. :  A  pit  of  stone  at  a  fUmace  to 
collect  the  metal  at  its  first  fusion. 

2.  Mining : 

(1)  A  pit  or  well  in  the  floor  of  a  mine  at 
the  bottom  of  an  engine  shaft,  to  collect  the 
water,  which  is  pumped  from  thence. 

(2)  A  catch-water  drain. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  judd  of  coal  first  brought 
down. 

sump-fuse,  s.  A  thick  kind  of  fuse  used 
for  blasting  under  water. 

sump-plank,  s. 

Mining :  Strang  balks  of  timber  bolted  to- 
gether, forming  a  temporary  bottom  or  scaf- 
folding for  the  shaft. 

BUxnp'Shaft,  s. 

Mining:  The  engine-shaft. 

stimpll,  a.  [A  na.salized  form  of  Sc.  souf= 
sott(q.v.).]  A  soft,  muddle-headed  fellow; 
a  blockhead,  a  stupid.  (Scotch.)  (Scott:  Bride 
0/ Lanmer'iioor,  ch.  xi'i.) 


Sumph'-ish,  a.  [Kng.  sumph;  -isft.]  Like  a 
sumph  ;  stupid,  silly. 

Sump'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  sump;  -ing.] 

Mining:  A  small,  square  slmft,  generally 
nia<le  in  tlie  air-headings,  wlmn  ciussing  laults, 
&c.  ;  ur  to  try  the  tliickness  of  the  seaiu. 

stunping-shot,  s. 

Milling:  A  charge  of  pnwder  for  bringing 
down  tlie  sump,  or  for  blowing  the  stone  to 
pieces  iu  a  sinking  pit. 

siim'-pit,  s.  [SuMPiTAN.]  The  arrow  of  the 
sumpitan,  or  btow-tube  of  Borneo. 

sum'-pi-tan,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  long, 
stiaight  cane,  tube,  or  blowpipe,  used  by  the 
natives  of  Borneo  and  other  islands  in  th" 
Eastern  Archipelago  to  shoot  poisoned  darts 
by  means  of  the  breath. 

*sumpt(psilent),  s.  [Lat.  suntpt^ts  =  expense.] 
Cost,  expense,  sumptuousncss. 


sump'-ter,  *  somp'-ter,  s.  &  o.    [O.  Fr.  som- 

melier  =  a  pacUlior>ie  driver  ;  Fr.  smnmier,  from 
a  Low  Lat.  *  sagmalarins,  from  Gr.  a-dyfjia 
(sagma),  genit.  odynaros  (fagmatos)  :=  &  pack- 
saddle.  The  commoner  form  was  sovier  (q.v.), 
from  0.  Fr.  somier,  sommier,  sumer,  from  some, 
saumcy  siime  =  a  pack,  a  burden,  from  Lat. 
sagnut;  Gr.  (rdyfjia  (sugma.).^ 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  driver  of  a  paclihorse. 
•  2.  A  pack,  a  burden. 

"  What's  a  husband  T 
What  are  we  mnrried  for,  to  cnrry  num/iterst" 
Beaum.  A  FUt.  :    WoTnan't  Prize,  ill.  3. 

3.  A  packhorsp,  a  baggage -h orse ;  a  horse 
emjdoyed  to  carry  clothes,  food,  or  other 
necessaries  on  a  journey. 

"  Lading  his  sumflerB  with  plate  and  treasure  of 
sterliug  uionie."— //(j/iHsAerf.*  Chi onycJe  {ah.  l2iT). 

B.  As  adj. :  Apidied  to  an  animal  eniployC'l 
to  carry  necessaries,  as  of  an  army  :  as,  a 
sumpter  horse,  a  sumpter  mule ;  or  to  its  equip- 
ments :  as,  a  sumpter  .saddle. 

*Sump'-tion  (p  silent),  s.  [Lat.  sumptiOt 
from  sunijitus,  pa.  par.  of  sumo  =  to  take.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking. 

"  The  sumption  of  the  myateries  does  all  In  a  capable 
flUbject." — Taylor. 

2.  Logic:  The  major  premiss  of  a  syllogism. 
[Syllooism,  1.] 

sump'-tii-a-ry,  o.  [Lat.  sumpt\uirius,  from 
s^u.»i/j(ws —  expense,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  sKmo=  to 
take,  to  use,  to  spend  ;  Fv.somptuaire.]  [Sump- 
tuous.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  expense  or 
expenditure  ;  regulating  expense  or  expen- 
diture. 

"  The  represshiR  of  waste  and  excess  by  sumptuary 
lawB."— Bat'OM;  Essays;  Seditions  &  Troubles. 

sumptuary-laws,  s.  pi.     Laws  enacted 
to  restrain  excess  in  dress,  food,  or  any  luxury. 
Such  laws  have  been  ena.i-ted  in  many  countries 
at  various  times.     None  iu  the  United  States. 
Those  of  England  have  lung  been  repealed. 
"It  1b  the  highest  impertinence  and  presumption, 
therefore,  in  kimfs  and  ministers,  to  pretend  to  wivtcU 
over  the  economy  of  private  people,  and  to  re»trftni 
their  expense,  either  by  sumfjtuary  laws,  or  by  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  foreigu  luiuriea."— Sm*(A  ,■ 
Wealth  of  yatUms,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  ill. 

*  8ump-tu-6s'-i-ty,   *  sump-tu  -os-i-tie, 

s.  [Sum ptuous. ]  Exiiensiveness,  costliness, 
sunjptuousness. 

"  All  this  sumj-tnositie  was  puniahed."— f.  BoUand : 
Plinie,  bk.  xxxiii,,  cb.  xL 

siimp'-tu-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  somptueuXy  from  Lat. 
sumptuosus,  from  sumptns  =  expense,  cost, 
prop.  pa.  par.  of  sumo  =  to  take,  to  use,  spend  : 
s^tb  =  under,  secretly,  and  emo  =  to  buy.] 
Costly,  expensive  ;  hence,  luxurious,  splendid, 
magiiitieent. 

"Keeping  up  a  tumptuout  establlsbmenti" — Mae- 
auUty :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

siimp'-tu-OUS-ly,  adv.       [Eng.    s^imptuous; 

•ty.\  In  a  sunijiLuous  manner;  expensively, 
splendidly,  magnillcently. 

'■  Beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  eveoing  suju/ituoiisly  lodged," 

^yordsloorlh :  Excuriion,  il. 

siimp'-tu-oiis-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  sumptuoiis; 
-ncss.]  The  qnalily  or  state  of  being  sump- 
tuous ;  expensiveness,  costliness,  magnili- 
cenct?,  splendour. 

"  I  will  not  fall  out  with  those  that  can  reconcile 
Sunti'(uou>.n<f^  imd  cliarity."— Boj//«. 


*  silmp'-ture,  s.    [Lat.  sumptus  =  Qxpetiao.] 
SumpLuou^ness,  maynillcenee. 

"  Hfr  tmin*.'  of  servant*,  and  collateral 
Sumpture  of  houar-s  " 

thapman  ■  Homer;  Hymn  to  Brrmm. 

siin  (1),  "  Bonne,  *  sunne,  s.  [a.S.  sujuie 
(fcm.);  cogu.  with  Dut.  zon  (fum.) ;  Icel. 
sunna  (feni.);  Ger.  soniw  (fern.) ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
sunna ;  Goth,  sunna  (mase.).  sunno  (fcm.); 
Icel.  sol;  Lat.  50^  — the  sun;  tiaubc.  mna-= 
sun,  son.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(■2)  A  luminary  or  orb  wliich  constitutes 
the  centre  of  any  system  of  worlds:  as,  Tlie 
tlxed  stiirsare  suhs  in  their  respective  systems. 

(3)  Pnpuhirly  applied  to  the  sunshine,  or  a 
place  where  the  sun  shines;  a  sunny  place; 
as.  To  stand  or  sit  iu  the  sun. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  splendid  or  luminous ;  that 
which  is  the  chief  source  of  light,  honour, 
prosperity,  or  the  like. 

"  The  sun  of  Rome  is  set." 

Shakeap.  :  Julius  Casar,  t.  & 

•(2)  A  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun ;  a  year. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  great  central  luminary  which 
gives  light  and  heat  to  our  earth  and  the 
otlier  planets  of  the  solar  system.  In  com- 
mon language,  the  planets  are  said  to  revolve 
around  the  sun  as  a  centre  ;  more  precisely, 
they  move  in  elliptic  orbits,  the  sun  occupying 
nearly  one  focus  of  each  ellipse,  around  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system, 
which  falls  within  the  body  of  the  sun,  hut 
not  always  at  its  centre.  Tlie  mean  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth  was  long  alleged  to 
be  95,000,000  miles,  but  there  was  error  in  the 
data  on  which  the  calculation  was  founded ; 
now  the  distance  is  held  to  be  either  about 
92.700,000  miles  (Ball,  in  18S5).  or  92,96.1,000 
miles  (Norman  Lockyer,  in  1SS6).  Till  lately, 
it  was  thought  that  tlie  portion  of  the  sun 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  constituted  the  whole 
luminary  ;  now  it  is  believed  that  around  that 
central  sphere  or  spheroid,  teclmicnlly  called 
the  photosphere,  there  are  three,  if  not  four, 
concentric  envelopes:  the  chromositliere,  the 
inner  corona,  the  upper  atmosphere,  and,  per- 
haps, an  outer  corona.  The  axis  of  the  sun  is 
inclined  about  7''  to  the  elliptic.  The  passage 
of  spots  across  the  sun's  disk  pi'ovcs  that 
it  rotates  on  that  axis  from  west  to  east  in  25 
days  5  hours.  From  June  3  to  Dec.  5  the 
north  pole,  and  for  the  next  six  mouths  tlie 
south  pole,  of  the  sun  is  gradually  moving 
earthward. 

The  axis  of  the  photosphere  is  865,000  miles 
iu  length  ;  its  bulk  is  more thananiilli«in  times 
that  of  the  earth,  but  its  density  is  only  about 
a  quarter  that  of  the  earth.  With  a  sjiecihc 
gravity  so  low,  the  photosphere  cannot  be 
solid.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  liquid  at  the  centre, 
but  the  outer  parts  must  be  gaseous.  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  possible  to  produce  artificially 
on  the  earth  a  heat  so  intense  as  that  of  the 
photosphere.  The  coolest  part  of  its  atmo- 
sphere must  be  outside,  and  the  hypothesis 
that  the  sun  might  be  an  inhabited  world,  with 
a  heated  and  luminous  atmosphere,  has  been 
abandoned.  Under  the  telescope,  the  surface 
of  the  photosphere  seems  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  polj'goiuil  and  other  figures.  Among 
them  are  pores  and  domes :  the  former,  which 
are  dark  markings,  are  the  seat  of  downrushes 
of  vapour;  the  latter,  or  brighter  porlions, 
probably  consist  of  luminous  clouds.  Some- 
times the  domes  are  heaped  together  and  ar- 
ranged in  ditferent  directions,  constituting 
what  are  called  faculee.  These  are  often  thou- 
sands of  miles  long,  and  may  last  for  days,  or 
even  weeks.  Spots  also  often  appear  upon 
tlie  sun's  disk.  Faculse  follow  and  do  not  pre- 
cede spots.  The  cliromosphere  is  a  concentric 
envelope  immediately  external  to  the  photo- 
sphere. It  is  of  a  magnificent  scarlet  colour, 
and  from  5,000  to  10,000  miles  thick.  Some 
parts  are  billowy  and  others  spike-like  in  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  sea  of  hydrogen  witli  some 
unknown  element.  Sometimes  otlier  vapours 
surge  up  in  it,  producing  injections  which  again 
tend  to  develop  into  prominences.  The  latter 
areof  two  kinds,  violent  and  quiet  prominences. 
Some  of  the  former  are  40,000  miles  high  ;  they 
resemble  trees  or  "  fog-spouts,"  appearances 
like  waterspouts,  but  occurring  in  fog.  The 
niostvioleiit  prominences  are  sometimes  called 


'Doil«  b^;  pdiit,  jo^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9IUII.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin*  this;  sin.  as;  enpect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing* 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  sbuu ;  -tlon,  -§ioa  =  zhun.    -ciotis.  -tioos*  -sious  =  shiis.   ~ble,  -die,  >Stc  ~  bcl,  d^L 
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metallic  prominences,  and  mount  up  at  the 
rat«  of  25U  miles  a  second.  The  sun  spots, 
ttie  facnlae,  and  the  metallic  proinineuoes  are 
at  a  maxiniuin  at  the  same  time.  [Sun-spot.] 
Immediately  surrounding  the  cliromosphere 
is  tlie  inner  corona.  Its  outer  part  is  about 
100,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  photo- 
sphere. Like  the  chromosphere,  it  is  seen  only 
in  eclipses.  It  is  constituted  by  certain  red 
flames,  prominences,  or  protuberances,  which 
pass  through  the  chromosphere  from  the 
photosphere.  The  inner  corona  is  composed 
mainly  of  hydrogen. 

The  next  envelope  is  the  outer  atmosphere, 
from  half  a  niillion  to  a  million  of  miles  high, 
■with  its  outer  margin  constituting  an  irregular 
outline  full  of  strange  and  varying  forms. 

The  external  envelope,  the  existence  of 
which  is  yet  uncert-ain,  is  the  outer  corona. 

Kirchhotr  considered  that  the  following  ele- 
ments were  present  in  the  sun  :  sodium,  iron, 
calcium,  magnesium,  nickel,  barium,  copper, 
and  zinc.  Angstrom  and  Thaleii  found  sodium, 
iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  nickel,  but 
failed  to  detect  the  rest.  In  their  place  they 
met  with  chromium,  cobalt,  hydrogeu,  man- 
ganese, and  titanium.  Tlie  intense  heat  not 
only  vapourizes  them,  but  drives  them  into 
forms  spectroscopically  different  from  auy 
known  to  exist  in  the  earth. 

Tlie  sun's  heat  raises  vapourfrom  the  earth, 
ultimately  producing  rain,  supplying  a  netes- 
sary  element  for  the  growth  of  plants  and  the 
sustenance  of  animals.  Stored  up  in  coal,  it 
tupplies  us  with  fuel  and  gives  us  steam  as  a 
creator  of  energy,  while  the  sun's  light  simi- 
larly stored  fuinishea  the  gas  which  illumines 
houses  and  cities. 

Though  the  sun  may  obtain  as  fuel  a  few 
meteors,  it  would  exjiire  if  it  liad  nothing 
else  to  burn.  But  the  enormous  radiation 
from  its  disc  into  space  is  partly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, counteracted  by  fresh  heat  generated  by 
the  contraction  of  it5  volume.  Hence,  on  the 
hypothesis  now  generally  accepted,  tlie  sun  was 
at  one  time  an  enormous  mass  of  incandescent 
vapour,  which,  becoming  more  condensed  as 
ages  roll  on  [Nebulak-hypothesis],  is  slowly 
diminishing  in  size,  and  will  at  length  cease 
to  give  forth  light  and  heat.  Some  authorities 
think  this  will  not  come  to  pass  for  ten  mil- 
lions of  years,  but  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  considers 
"that  it  would  be  rash  to  reckon  on  more 
tlian  live  to  six  million  years  of  sunlight  for 
the  future." 

2.  Pyrotechny :  A  kind  of  firework.  A  strong 
paper  "case  is  filled  with  a  composition  which 
does  not  burn  so  fast  as  rocket-composition, 
driven  solid.  Numbers  of  these  are  attached, 
at  short  intervals,  to  wooden  frames,  usually 
circular.  The  suns  emit  a  steady  and  bril- 
liant stream  of  light,  and  are  called  stationary 
or  revolving  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
frame  on  which  they  are  fixed. 

1[  (1)  To  have  the  sitn  in  one's  eyes:  To  be 
intoxicated. 

"  He  furthermore  took  occaaion  to  apolopize  for  any 
negligeuee  that  might  be  iierceiitible  in  hia  dreu,  ou 
the  ground  that  last  uight  he  had  hatl  '  the  tun  very 
•troQg  in  hU  eya  :'  by  which  exisrcaaion  he  was  under- 
Bt4>od  to  convey  to  bis  hearer*.  In  the  most  delicate 
maDoer  vf^asible.  the  information  that  he  had  been 
extremely  drunk."— /Jictenj ,  Old  Curioiity  Shop,  ch,  it 

(2)  Under  the  sun  :  In  the  world  ;  on  earth. 

"  There  ia  no  Dew  thing  under  the  tun."—Ecclet.  L  4. 

If  Sun  is  very  largely  used  in  composition, 
the  meanings  of  the  compounds  being  in  most 
instances  sufficiently  obvious:  as,  5U)i-lit, 
suu-scorched,  &c. 

STua-and-planet  wheels,  s.  pi.  An 
ingenious  contrivance  invented  by  Watt  as  a 
substitute  for  the  crank  in  converting  the 
reciprocating  mo- 
tion of  the  beam 
into  a  rotatory 
motion.  The  cen- 
tral gear  (a)  is 
called  the  sun- 
gear,  and  the 
outer  one  (b)  the 
planet -gear.  In 
the  form  shown 
in  the  illustra- 
tion, the  revolu- 
tion of  the  planet- 
wheel  rotates  the 
sun-  wheel,  toge- 
ther with  its  shaft 
and  the  tlv-wheel.  For  this  purpose  the 
planet-wheel  (b)  is  fast  to  the  pitman  (c),  and 
its  axis  is  caused  to  revolve  around  the  wheel 
without  the  rotjition  of  the  pianei-wneei  on 
its  own  axis.     [Planet-wheel.] 


SUN-AND-PLANErr  WHEELS. 


sun 


sunanlmalcule,  s. 

ZooL  :  Actinoph-.-ys  sol.     [Actinophrvs.] 

••  It  consists  of  a  smaU  hit  of  plobuhir  protoidaam. 
with  spines  radiating  in  every  direction  from  its  sur- 
face ;  and  wlieii  seen  in  iierfect  couditii^u  for  the  tirat 
time  under  the  niicruacoi>e  with  proper  illumiiiati.iu 
it  aeeiiirt  to  shine  like  "the  sun  in  its  bnghtnesB." 
Hence  the  original  L-bservers  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Sunammaicule.  Indeed,  any  old  onUnary  j.icture  ..f 
the  sun  would  do  very  wtll  for  Actinophrys.  as  con- 
veying a  general  Idea  of  its  form,"— Joftn  Badcock: 
Vignettes  from  Invitible  Life,  p.  104. 

sun-bear,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  two  Bears  : 

1.  Ursus  tibetanus,  from  Nepaul,  Assam, 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  China.  It  is  about  five 
feet  long,  of  slender  make,  with  close  black 
fur.  The  chin  is  white,  and  there  is  a  broad 
Y-shaped  mark  on  the  chest. 

2.  [Malayan-bear.] 

*  sun -beat,  *  sun-boaten,  o.  Shone 
on  fiercely  by  the  sun. 

"And  wearies  fruitful  Nllus  to  convey 
His  sun-beat  waters  by  iu  long  a  way." 

Drydtn  :  Juvennl,  x.  237. 

sun-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  (See  extract). 

"The  meUllic  species  of  Amara  and  Poecilus  are 
termed  5wh-6.  pf/cs,  from  their  habit  of  running  about 
foot  jiaths  during  hut  aunshluy  weather."—  Wettwood  : 
Clasi.  of  Intecit,  L  85. 

sun-bird,  s. 

\.  AnthToii. :  An  unidentified  bird,  mentioned 
by  KoL-hefoi-t  {lies  Antilles,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.). 
"When  at  midday  the  sunlight  pi-ured  down  upon 
the  alUr  through  the  hole  or  shaft  pierced  for  thia 
I'Urpuse  in  the  rocky  vault  of  the  cave,  tlirough  winch 
the  tun-birds,  the  Tumitzuli.  were  let  fly  up  sunward  as 
messengers"— r^Ior:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  187a).  u.  289. 

2.  Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Nectariniidae  (q.v.),  divided  by  Capt.  G.  E. 
Shelley  (Monograph  of  the  Sun-birds),  into  two 
sub-families,  Nectariinae  and  Promeropinae,  the 
former  containing  the  Sun-birds  proper,  and 
the  latter  the  Long-tailed  Sun-birds.  They 
are  found  over  the  whole  of  Africa,  ranging 
through  Palestine  to  India,  thence  through 
the  Indian  and  Malayan  Islands  to  Northern 
Australia,  where  a  single  species  inhabits 
Cape  -York  peninsula  and  Northern  Queens- 
land. They  are  small  birds,  in  nearly  every 
case  of  brilliant  and  metallic  plumage,  with  a 
striking  external  resemblance  to  Humming- 
birds, with  which  they  are  not  infrequently 
confounded,  but  differing  from  them  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet  and  tongue,  the  shape  of 
the  sternum,  and  other  important  character- 
istics. They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  small  ber- 
ries, and  fruit,  and  sip  the  juices  of  flowers, 
and  from  tins  habit  the  name  of  the  type- 
genus  (Nectarinia)  is  derived.  The  majority 
of  the  Sun-birds  build  nests  of  an  oval  form, 
suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  at  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  serpents  and  lizards. 

sun-bittem,  s. 

Ornith. :  Eurypya  helias,  from  the  northern 
parts  of  South  Aiiierica.  It  is  about  sixteen 
inches  long;  body  small  and  thin,  neck  long 
and  slender,  head  like  that  of  a  heron,  with  a 
long,  powerful  beak  compressed  at  the  sides 
and  slightly  arched  at  the  culmen  ;  the  plum- 
age is  minutely  variegated  with  bars  and 
spots  of  many  colours.  It  is  often  made  a 
pet  by  the  Brazilians,  who  call  it  Pavao  (  = 
Peacock),  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Peacock  Heron. 

sun-blink,  s.  A  flash  or  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine.   (Scofch.) 

Bun-bonnet,  s,  A  lady's  bonnet  having 
a  shade  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 

•  sun-bow,  s.  An  iris  formed  by  the  re- 
fraction of  light  ou  the  spray  of  cataracts  or 
of  any  rising  vapour. 

"The  circling  irtin-ftoKi* did  upbear 
Its  faU  down  the  hoar  ytiicipice  of  epray." 

ShHley:   Witch  of  Atlas,  iXii. 

sun-bright,  a.  Bright  as  the  sun  ;  re- 
sembling the  sun  in  brightness  ;  bright  with 
the  sun ;  sunny. 

"  upon  the  landscape  of  the  sun-bright  vale, 
Seen,  from  the  ahady  room  iu  whicli  we  sate." 

Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  viiL 

sun-burn,  v.t.  To  discolour  or  scorch 
by  the  sun  ;  tu  tan,  to  freckle, 

sun-burn,  sun-burning,  s. 

1.  OTd.  iM-ng. :  Tlie  discoloration  produced 
on  the  skin  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"The  heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of  the 
skiu  which  we  call  sun-burning  "—Boyle. 

2.  Veg.  Pathol. :  [Heliosis]. 


sun-burner,  s.  A  large  reflecting  clust«r 
of  burners  placed  beneath  an  ojiening  in  the 
ceiling,  fur  ligliting  and  veutilatiug  a  public 
building. 

sun-chief.  8. 

Anthrop. :  In  solar  hierarchies  a  chief  or 
ruler  who  was  at  the  same  time  prie^^t  of  the 
Sun  or  the  Sun-god,  with  whom  he  claimed 
relationship. 

"  Every  morning  the  great  Sun-chief  stood  at  the 
howse-door  facing  the  east,  shouted  and  prostrated 
himsell  thrice,  and  smoked  first  towards  the  sun,  and 
then  towards  the  other  three  quarters."— yv'or  ■"  Prim, 
Cult.  led.  187UI.  ii.  .188. 

•  sun-clad,  a.  Clothed  in  sunshine  or 
radiance. 

•'  And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kisa  the  tuti-clnd  vales. 

Longfellow :  ^iunrise  on  the  SiUa. 

sun- crack,  s. 

Geol.  (PI):  Cracks  left  upon  rocks  at  the 
time  when  they  were  being  consolidated. 

"  The  tun-cracks  .  .  .  divide  the  surface  Into  areoln 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  when,  as  is  most 
comnxm,  the  auperficial  layer  of  mud  is  darker  thuo 
the  stone,  show  theiuBelvcs  well  in  reliefhy  exposing 
the  lower  stratum.""— (^wur.  Jour.  Oeol.  Hoc,  xii.  2u2. 

*  sun  -  dazzling,  a.  Shining  like  the 
sun  ;  blight,  brilliant. 

"  Yoiir  eyes  sun-dazz2ing  coruscancy  will  exile  all 
the  clotidie  vapour  of  heart-tormenting  melancholy. ■  — 
J.Taylor:    IV'orAes  (1630),  p.  111. 

Snn-dev,  s.  [Por  reason  of  name,  see 
extract.  Prior  and  Britain  &  Holland  derive 
it  from  A.S.  and  Fris.  sin  =  ever,  and  Eng 
dew.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Drosera  (q.v.).  of  which  about 
100  species  are  known  ;  often  applied  specif, 
to  D.  rotundi folia ,  the  C'linmon  Sun-dew,  a 
very  remarkable  insectivorous  plant.  Darwin's 
experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  insects 
captured  and  absorbed  by  the  species  supply 
them  with  the  ni- 
trogenous matter 
that  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow 
is  too  poor  to  fur- 
nish. He  thus 
summarizes  (In- 
sect. Plants,  p.  18) 
the  manner  in 
which  these  plants 
arenourished :  "A 
plant  of  Drosera, 
with  the  edges  of 
its  leaves  curled 
inwards,  so  as  to 
form  a  temporary- 
stomach,  with  the  LE^j.  OP  suk-dew, 

^llf.«ll^  ilftJ!t^  With  the  tentacles  on  the  right 
closely       inflected  ,4^^  inflected  over  a  bit  ol 

tentacles  pouring         meat  placed  on  the  disc, 
forth    their    acid 

secretion,  which  dissolves  animal  matter  after- 
wards to  be  absorbed,  may  be  said  to  feed 
like  an  animal.  But,  ditterently  from  an  ani- 
mal, it  drinks  by  means  of  its  roots ;  and  it 
must  drink  largely,  so  as  to  retain  many  drops 
of  viscid  fluid  round  the  glands,  sometimes 
as  many  as  200,  exposed  during  the  whole  day 
to  a  glaring  sun." 

"The  tentacles  on  one  side  are  Inflected  over  a  bit 
of  meat  pUced  on  the  disc,  the  glands  are  each  sur- 
ronnded  by  large  drops  of  extremely  viscid  secretion, 
which,  glittering  in  the  sun.  have  given  rise  to  the 
plant's  poetical  name  of  tun-dew."— Darvin :  Insect- 
ivorout  Plants,  p.  4. 

2.  (PI.):  The  Droseraceae  (q.v.).  (Lindley.) 
sundial,  s.    [Diau] 

sun-dog,  5. 

Meteor. :  A  luminous  spot  sometimes  visible 
a  few  degreps  from  the  sun.  It  is  believed  to 
be  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more 
balos. 

sun-dried,  a.     Dried  in  the  sun. 

sun-drops,  s.  pi. 

Hot.  :  (Enothera  fruticosa  and  CE.  riparia, 

sun-fern,  s. 

Hot. :  Polypodium  Phlegopteris. 

sun-festival,  s. 

Cornpar.  lielig.  :  A  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Sun,  or  of  the  Sun-god  (q.v.). 

■■The  ancient  rites  of  solar-worship  are  represented 
in  modern  Christendom  .  .  .  iu  the  continuance  of 
the  L-reat  sim-feslh'oJs  countenauced  by  or  Int-or- 
porated  in  Christianity."- ri/Ior ."  Prim.  CuU  (ed. 
18T3),  ii.  296.  2tt7. 

sun-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  produced  by  the  heat  of 


f&te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  S^ian.    ae.  oe  =  e;  oy  ==  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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the  tropical  sun.     It  is  a  severe  form  of  the 
common  continued  fevers  of  temperate  cli- 
mates. 
Bon-flsh*  s. 

Ichthyology : 

1.  lM,mpris  bina,  called  also  Opah,  and 
Kingfish  (q.v.). 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genera  Centrarchus, 
Bryttus,  and  Pomotis,  from  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Tliey  are  small  Hshes, 
about  six  inches  long,  and  are  not  used  for 
food. 

3.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Orthago- 
riscus  (q.v.).  The  Common  or  Broad  Sun- 
fish  (Orthagorisctis  mola),  thou^^h  a  native  of 
warmer  seas,  is  often  taken  in  the  summer 
months  in  the  Atlantic  waters,  and  is  usually 
captured  when  tloating  on  the  surface,  as  if 
basking  in  the  sun.  When  laid  h^ld  of  they 
are  said  to  utter  sounds  like  the  grunting  of 
a  hog.  The 
stomac  h 
has  been 
known  !■> 
contain 
corallint- 
barnacK's, 
and  sea- 
weed, 
t  h  o  u  f:;  li 
u  s  n  a  1  1  y 
nothing 
but  mucus 
is  found  in 
it.  Couch 
mentions 

that  the  flesh  is  good  eating,  and  resembles 
crab  in  flavor,  but  it  is  never  sent  to  market. 
The  largest  captured  specimen  on  lecord  mea- 
sured anout  eight  feet  long,  and  rather  more 
in  depth  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  fins. 
The  Oblong  Sun-fish,  called  also  Oblong 
Tetradon  and  Truncated  Sun-fish,  has  the 
height  of  the  body  less  than  one-half  its  total 
length.  A  .<ipecimen  taken  at  Plymouth  in 
1734  weighed  500 lbs.,  but  it  is  not  often  met 
with  of  so  large  a  size.  It  feeds  on  worms, 
crabs,  and  other  marine  animals,  and  dues  not 
float  on  the  surface  like  the  Common  Sun-tish. 

"  The  name  sun.fi$h  is  variously  regarded  a."*  derived 
from  the  form  of  the  flah.  aud  fmm  its  habit  of  float- 
ing at  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  fine  weather,  aa  if  to 
enjoy  the  eimshiue." — Chambert'  Encyc.  ix.  213. 

Bun-gem,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Heliactir.  They  are  among  the 
most  elegant  of  the  Humming-birds,  and  have 
a  brilliant  metallic  double  crest  and  long 
graduated  tail.  There  is  but  one  species, 
Heliactia  cornuta,  from  Brazil. 

sun-glimpse,  s.  A  glimpse  of  the  sun  ; 
ft  momentary  burst  of  sunshine. 

**  When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
"Tia  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower." 

ScoU :  Rokeby,  Iv.  17. 

snn-god,  & 

Comparative  Religion : 

1.  The  sun  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
deities,  as  representative  of  the  greatest  deity, 
or  as  tlie  greatest  deity 

2.  An  embodiment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
solar  cliaracteristics  reganled  as  a  deity  ;  e.g., 
the  Assyrian  Bel,  the  Tyrian  Baal,  the  Persian 
Mithras,  the  Egyptian  Ra,  and  the  Greek 
Phcebus, 

"The  modern  studeut  who  shall  undertake  to  dts- 
crimiii.it«  among  the  sim-gods  of  European  landa 
to  separate  tbe  sot.^r  and  non-solar  elements  of  the 
Greek  Apollo  and  Herakles.  or  the  Sclavonic  Perun 
aud  Swatowit,  has  a  task  bef<ire  him  complicate  with 
that  all  but  hopeless  difficulty  which  besets  tbe  studj 
of  myth  the  niomeiit  tuat  tho  clue  of  direct  compari- 
son with  nature  falls  away."— r^for;  Prim,  Cult.  (ed. 
187.(),  ii.  294. 

sun-light,  s. 

1.  (Sunlight.] 

2.  The  same  as  Sun-burner  (q.v.) 
Bun-myth,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  solar  myth  (q.T.). 

"The  author  would  now  rather  say  more  cftotiously 
not  that  Quetzalcohuatl  ia  tlie  Sun  fieraoiiitled,  but 
that  his  Btory  contains  episodes  seemiugly  dnvwu  from 
tun-'n!/th."—Tylor :  Early  Bitt.  HanJdnd  (ed.  1878), 
p.  153.    (Note.! 

Sun  of  Righteousness,  s. 

Script. :  Christ,  as  the  source  nf  light,  energy, 
and  comfort  to  his  disciples.    (Mai.  iv.  2.) 

sun-opal,  s.       The    same  as  Fibe-opal 
(q-v.). 
sun-pain,  s.    [Hemicrania.] 


sun-pan,  «.  A  pan  or  tank  in  which  clay 
was  formerly  left  to  lie  until  fit  to  use  in 
making  pottery. 

sun-plctnre,  s.  A  name  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  pictures  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  sensitized  surfaces ;  a  photo- 
graph, or  heliograph, 

sun-plane,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  tool  lika  a  jack-plane,  but  of  a 
circular  plan,  used  for  levelling  down  the  ends 
of  the  staves  of  a  cisk  or  barrel. 

sun-rites,  s.  pL 

Compar.  Relig.  :  Rites  in  honour  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  sun-god  (q.v,). 

"As  for  modern  memory  of  the  «un-ri(«  of  mid- 
winter. Eurojie  recosrnizts  Christinas  as  a  primitive 
•olar  festival  by  bunflres.  whlcb  our  'yule-log:,  the 
'Souche  de  NoL'l."  still  keeps  in  mind;  while  the 
adnptation  o(  ancient  Molar  thought  to  Christian 
allegory  is  as  plain  m  ever  In  the  Christian  service 
chant,  "Sol  novus  oritur.'"— rylor;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  ii.  238. 

sun-rose.  s. 

Bnt.  :  The  genus  Helianthemum ;  spec  H. 
vulgare. 
sun-setting,  s.     Sunset. 

sun-shade,  s.  Something  used  as  a  shade 
or  protection  against  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  as— 

(1)  A  parasol  or  small  umbrella. 

(2)  An  awning  or  canopy  projecting  over  a 
shop-window,  &c. 

*  (3)  A  small  framework  covered  with  silk, 
&c.,  in  front  of  a  lady's  bonnet. 

*  sun-smitten,  a.  Smitten  or  lighted  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  Sun-tmiVi^n  Alpa."  Tennyson :  Daiig,  83. 

sun-spot.  s. 

Astron.  (PL):  Certain  dark  spots  seen  by 
the  aid  of  a  telescope  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun's  photosphere.  In  a  normal  spot  there  is 
an  exterior  shade  called  the  penumbra,  an 
inner  darker  one  called  the  umbra,  and  very 
often  one  deeper  still  in  the  centre  called  the 
nucleus.  In  some  there  are  many  umbr*  for 
one  penumbra.  The  domes  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  penumbra  are  drawn  into  elongate 
shapes,  hence  the  expression,  "the  thatch  of 
the  penumbra."  The  spots  are  believed  to  be 
cavities,  down  which  hydrogen  is  rushing  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  second. 
Large  spots  commence  as  little  dots,  often  in 
groups,  and  grow  very  rapidly.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  one  more  violent  than  tlie  other. 
The  first  may  be  140.000  miles  long,  and  are 
produced  by  the  descent  of  solid  particles  into 
the  internal  heated  region  of  the  photospltere. 
The  second  are  shallow  depressions  filled 
with  the  cooler  vapours  brought  from  the 
upper  region  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Some- 
times spots  last  for  days,  months,  or  weeks ; 
sometimes  they  disappear  on  one  part  of  the 
sun's  disk  and  appear  on  another.  They  are 
rare  at  the  sun's  equator.  Their  appropriate 
regions  are  two  zones,  one  between  10  and 
30^  north,  the  other  between  10°  and  30^ 
south  ;  they  are  rarely  seen  higher  than  40^ 
The  spots  in  different  latitudes  move  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  tlie  average  time  they  take  to 
travel  all  round  the  luminary  is  about  twenty- 
six  days.  The  number  of  sun-spots  varies 
greatly  from  time  to  time ;  but  observations 
for  the  last  tliree  centuries  show  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  numbers  and  intensity  recurs,  on  an 
average,  every  eleven  years,  and  is  attended 
by  magnetic  disturbances  on  the  earth. 

sun-spurge,  s. 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  helioscopia.  It  has  an 
umbel  of  five  principal  branches,  five-cleft 
and  three-cleft,  and  is  abundant  in  Britain  on 
waste  and  cultivated  ground,  flowering  from 
July  to  Oct.ober.  The  acrid  milky  juice  is 
used  to  destroy  warts. 

sun-star,  s. 

Zool. :  Solaster  papposa,  a  star-flsh  inhabit- 
ing the  British  seas. 

*  sun-stricken,  a.  stricken  by  the  sun  ; 
afl"ected  with  sun-stroke. 

sun-temple,  s.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
the  sun  or  the  sun-god  (q.v.). 

"  The  stin't--miile  [among  the  Natchez]  was  a  circular 
hut,  some  thirty  feet  across  and  doine-roofed  ;  here  in 
tbe  midst  was  kept  the  everlasting  Are.  hete  pr;iyei- 
was  offered  thrice  daily,  and  beee  "-ere  kept  iiniiyea 
and  fetiahea  and  tbe  bones  of  dead  chiefa. "— r^iur.* 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  18731,  iL  268. 

sun-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Ilelig.  :  A  form  of  Nature-worship, 


widely,  though  by  no  means  universally,  dif- 
fused at  the  present  day  amon^  racei*  of  low 
culture.  The  sun  would  naturally  be  clmsen 
as  a  god  by  agiicuUural  and  pastoral  peoples, 
whilst  toni.-es  living  by  thecliase  the  siuiimer 
heat  would  not  be  S'»  advantagi-ous.  D'Orbigny 
(L'Homme  Amtriixiiii,  i.  24'J)  suggests  that  the 
sun  has  been  worshipped  only  by  races  living 
in  temperate  climates,  where  its  heat  is  cheer- 
ing and  vivifying,  and  that  this  cultus  is 
practically  unknown  within  the  tropics,  where 
the  solar  heat  is  oppressive.  If  not  entirely 
true,  this  theory  contains  considerable  tiuth. 
Herodotus  (i.  216,  iv.  2S4),  descriVies  the 
Atlantes,  who  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
as  cursing  the  sun  for  afflicting  them  with  hia 
burning  heat,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  (Alhcrt^ 
Nyanza,  \.  1-14)  says  that  in  Central  Africa 
"the  sun  is  regarded  as  the  common  enemy." 
Traces  of  sun-worship  appear  in  the  earliest 
records  of  the  human  race.  Tliey  are  present 
in  the  old  theology  of  Egypt :  "  lia,  who  tra- 
verses tlie  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  uni- 
verse in  his  boat,  is  the  Sun  himself  in  plain 
cosmic  per.sonality."  (Tylor.)  Putting  aside 
the  later  sun-gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  horses 
were  sacrificed  on  Mount  Taygetus  to  that 
Helios  to  whom  Socrates  did  not  think  it 
wrong  to  pray  (Plat.,  Sympos.  xxxvi.) ;  and 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  21)  exclaims  at  the 
number  of  Suns  set  forth  by  Konian  theo- 
logians. The  worship  of  Mitlira  spread  from 
the  East  into  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
Vedic  divinity  was  at  last  identified  with  the 
Sun.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  sulema 
denunciations  of  sun-worship  (Deut.  iv.  19, 
xviL  3  ;  Jer.  xliii.  13  ;  Ezek.  viii.  10-18);  for 
the  Israelites  were  surrounded  by  sun-wor- 
shippers, and  it  is  clear  from  2  Kiugs  xxiit 
5,  19,  that  the  rulers  of  Judab  had  adopted 
the  cult.  Modern  Hinduism  is  full  of  sun- 
worship,  and  it  exists  as  a  distinct  cultU3 
among  the  Kol  tribes,  the  Khomls,  and  the 
Tatars.  It  is  still  widely  spread  among  the 
native  races  of  Central  America,  and  probably 
found  its  highest  form  of  development  in 
Peru,  where  the  Sun  was  held  to  be  at  once 
the  ancestor  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Incas,  who  reigned  as  his  representative,  and 
made  sun-worship  the  great  state -religion. 

sun-worshipper,  s.  One  who  worships 
the  sun  or  the  sun-god  (q.v.). 

"  In  and  near  Armenia  a  sect  of  sun-uiorihippers  hav« 
lasted  on  into  modern  times  under  the  proIeBsion  of 
Jacobite  Christians. ■■-7'i//»r.-   Prim,  CuU.  (ed,  1873), 

IL  296. 

sun-worshipping,  a.  Adoring  the  sun 
or  the  sun-god  (q.v.). 

"Tbe  feelings  with  which  the  tun-worthipping 
Massagetae  of  Tsrtary  must  have  sacrificed  their 
horaea  tu  the  deity  who  freed  them  from  tbe  mieerie*- 
of  winter."— Ti/ior ;  Prim.  Cult.  led.  1873),  U.  286. 

sun-year,  s.    A  solar  year. 

siin  (2),  s.    [Sunn.] 

sun-plant,  s.    [Sunn.] 

siin  *sunne,  v.t.  [Sun  (1),  s.]  To  expose  to- 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  to  warm  or  dry  in  the. 
SUQ  ;  to  insolate.    (Generally  reflective.) 

"  What  aimst  thou  at?  delicious  fare  ; 
And  then  to  $un  thyself  in  open  air." 

Dryden:  PtrtUl*. 

siin'-beam,  s.    [A.S.  suniiebedm.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ray  of  the  sun. 

"The  Roman  eagle,  win?'d 
From  tbe  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  tbe  west, 
Vauieh'd  in  the  *un&eamj." 

Shakeip.  r  Cymb^line,  iv.  8. 

2.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Hum- 
ming-bird genus  Aglaeactis,  with  four  species 
from  Peru  and  Bolivia,  extending  from  Ecua- 
dor into  Colombia. 

sun' -burnt,  sun-burned,  a.    [Eng.  sun 

(1),  s.,  and  buriil.] 

1.  Discoloured  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
tanned,  freckled,  swarthy. 

"  Ho  was  a  man  as  dueky  as  a  f^paniard. 
Sunburnt  with  travel'  Byran     hippo,  xxtL 

2.  Scorched  by  the  sun  :  as,  a  sunbiir7it  soiL 

*  sun'-burst,  s.     (Eng.  Jim  (l),  and  burst,  8.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sudden  fla.sh  of  sunlight. 

2.  Her.  £  Hist.  .*  A  flag,  having  a  sun  in 
splendour  on  a  green  field.  Said  to  have  been 
the  flag  of  the  pagan  Irish.  Allusions  to  it 
are  common  in  Irish  national  poetry. 

"  On  tbe  front  ranks  In-fore, 
Dathi  the  mnbitnt  Ixire." 

Tho"\a»  Davii :  Fate  t^f  Kiny  OitiU 

*  sun'-dart,  «.     [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  dari^  %,] 

A  ray  of  th--  sun.     (jifrs.  Hrnmns.) 


toSil,  bo^ ;  pout,  ji$wl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  geai ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  atin-w^    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^l* 
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•sfin'-dawu,  s.     [Eng.  s^m  (1),  8.,  and  dawn.] 
The  light  of  the  rising  sun. 

"  Umter  yon  brake  where  xundaurn  feeds  the  atalka 
01  withered  ferua  with  gold." 

iSrouming :  Sordello,  bk.  11. 

Siin'  -  day,    *  Son  -  day,    *  Sone  -  day. 

*  Son-en-day,  s.  &  a,  [A.S.  sunnan  d(vg 
=  day  of  the  suu  ;  Dut.  zondag;  Dan.  sdndag; 
Ger.  sonntaij.] 

A.  ^5  snbst.  :  The  first  day  of  the  week; 
tho  Christian  Sabbath.     [Sabuath.] 

"  He  goes  on  Suiidaf/  to  the  church, 
Aud  aits  among  his  boys." 

LongfeUoto:  VHtuge  BlacJcsmUh. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining,  belonging,  or  re- 
lating to  the  Lord's-day  or  Christian  Sabbath. 

%  Month  of  Sundays :  A  long  and  indefinite 
period. 

"  I  haven't  heard  more  fluent  or  passionate  English 
this  tnonth  o/  Sitndut/i." — C.  Kingslev :  Alton  Locke, 
cb.  xxTii. 

Snnday-closlng,  5.  The  principle  or 
practice  of  prohibitint;  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  Sundays,  or  of  allowing  it  ouly 
during  certain  hours.  The  laws  on  this  subject 
differ  in  the  different  slates,  Sunday  closing 
being  required  in  certain  states,  but  nut  in 
otliere.  The  strictness  of  its  enforctmeut 
greatly  raries.  Sunday  closing  is  required  in 
Vales,  and  to  some  extent  in  Ireland.  Partial 
closing  is  enforced  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Sunday-letter,  &    The  same  us  Dohin- 

ICAL-LETTER  (q.V.). 

Sunday-saint,  s.  One  whose  conduct 
during  the  week  ilnes  not  correspond  with  his 
professions  on  Sunday. 

Sunday-school,  s. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  Sunday-school  is  defined 
by  Schaff  (Cyclop.  Rel.  Knoxrl.,  iii.  2,261)  as 
*'  an  assembly  of  persons  on  the  Lord's  Day 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  moral  and  religions 
instruction,  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
It  is  a  method  of  training  the  young  and 
Ignorant  in  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to 
our  neighbour."  Sunday-schools  may  be  said 
to  have  passed  through  three  distinct  phases  : 

1.  Early  Christian  Catechetical  Schools,  fur 
the  preparation  of  converts  for  church-mem- 
bership, and  the  instruction  of  the  young 
and  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Salvation.  The  scholars  committed  passages 
of  Scripture  to  memory,  and  their  books  com- 
prised parts  of  the  Bible  in  verse,  Jewish  an- 
tiquities, saered  poems,  and  dialogues.  Schaff 
remarks  that  "it  might  be  an  interesting 
proldem  for  a  modern  scholar  to  define  impor- 
tant features  of  the  present  system  not  to  be 
found  in  the  early  Bible  Schools." 

2.  Schools  of  the  Reformation  Period:  Luther 
founded  schools  for  catechetical  instruction 
in  1529,  and  this  custom  spread  wherever  the 
Reformation  gained  a  foothold.  In  the  Roman 
Church  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of 
ililan.  about  15(i0,  introduced  into  his  diocese 
a  system  of  schools,  which  continues  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  in  1G99  the  Venerable  de 
la  Salle  opened  a  Sunday-school  (ecole  dovii- 
nicale)  at  St.  Sulpice.  Sunday-schools  were 
opened  in  Scotland  about  1560  bv  Knox  ;  at 
Bath,  in  1G50,  by  Jo-sCph  AUeine;  in  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  in  1674,  and  at  many  other  places 
in  Great  Britain  and  America  between  that 
date  and  1778. 

3.  Modern  Suu day  Schools :  These  date  from 
17S0  or  17S1,  when  Robert  Raikes,  a  printer 
of  Gloucester,  began  to  collect  a  few  children 
from  the  streets  of  that  city  on  Sundays,  and 
paid  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  religious 
knowledge.  The  impro^■en^ent  in  the  conduct 
and  morals  of  the  children  was  so  marked 
that,  when  Raikes  published  an  accoiint  of 
his  success,  his  example  was  followed  in 
several  other  ]ilaces,  and  in  17S5  a  society 
■was  formed  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  Sunday-schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  a  large  sum  being  expended  in  the 
payment  of  teachers.  In  1803  the  Sunday 
School  Union  was  formed,  to  secure  con- 
tinuous instruction  by  unpaid  teachers,  and 
to  publish  books  and  tracts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cause.  The  first  Sunday-schools  united 
secular  with  religious  instruction,  as  did  those 
of  Borromeo  and  La  Salle  ;  but  the  spread  of 
elementary  edtication  has  to  a  large  extent 
'etnnved  the  necessity  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing  on  Sundays.  The  Society  of  Friends 
have,  however,  retained  the  practice  in  their 
large  Sunday  -  morning  schools,  with  great 
btnefit  as  regards  influence  over  the  working 


classes  above  the  age  of  childhood,  and  in 
some  of  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-schools,  classes 
for  elementary  instrmtinn  are  held.  In  the 
United  States  efforts  at  Sunday-schuul  in- 
etmction  were  made  before  the  syt^tematic 
action  of  Raikes.  The  example  of  Kaikis 
was  soon  fullowed.  Bishop  Ashury,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  said  to  have 
established  a  Sunday-school  in  Hanover  County, 
Virginia.,  in  17tiG,  "and  in  1790  the  Methodist 
Cunference  resolved  tu  establish  Sunday-schools 
fur  both  white  and  black  children.  A  Sunday- 
school  Union  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1791;  one  in  Kew  York  in  1816;  aud  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  was  founded 
in  1824.  Within  sixty  years  it  orjranized  more 
than  74,000  schools,  with  466,000  teachers  and 
over  3,000,0)_K>  acholara.  There  are  also  separate 
church  organizations,  and  the  United  States 
stands  first  in  regard  to  the  excellence  of 
buildings  for  Sunday-school  purposes,  and  the 
earnestness  and  vigor  with  which  the  work 
is  pushed.  The  Chautauqua  Summer  School 
sprang  frum  a  Sunday-school  convention.  In 
1890  the  Sunday-schtKjls  of  the  Unite-]  States 
had  8,649,131  scholars ;  tho^^e  of  the  remainder 
of  the  world  about  9,400,000  scholars. 

Bun'-i^er  (1),  *  son-dre.  *8un-dren.  v.t. 

iSi  i.  [A.S.  sundriaa,  gesundriaii,  syndrian 
(in  comp.),  lit.  =:to  put  asunder,  from"  snndor 
=  asunder  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sundra  =  to  sun- 
der, from  su7idr  =  asunder  ;  Dan.  somlre,  from 
Sander;  Sw.  sondra.  from  smider;  Ger.  sondern, 
from  sonder=  se]>avate  ;  Goth,  sntuiro  =  separ- 
ately ;  Dut.  zo7ider  =  but.] 

A*  Tmns. :  To  part,  to  separate ;  to  set  or 
keep  apart;  to  divide,  to  disunite,  to  put 
apart. 

"  Ah.  ye  pretty  pair 
Twere  Bin  to  lunder  you." 

Bnuiim.  &  Fltt.  :  Love's  Cure.  111.  2. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  part,  to  sejiarate,  to  be 
separated. 

"Strangers  and  foes  do  an ndcr  and  not  kiss." 

^ahesp.  :  AlCt  Welt  that  Ends  Well,  il.  fi. 

SUn'-der  (2),  v.t,  [Son  (l),  s.,  and  Enp.  dry, 
v.)    To  expose  to  or  dry  in  the  sun.    (Prov.) 

siin'-der,  s.  [Sunder,  v.]  a  separation  or 
division  into  parts.  Used  only  in  tlie adverbial 
phrase  in  siinder  =  in  two. 


•  sun'-der-ment,  s.     [Eng.  sunder;  -nient.] 

Separation. 

"The  Bur\'ivor  in  case  of   stinderment." — Madame 
D'Arhlay:  Diary,  vii.  318. 

sun'-d<$^rn,  s.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s..  and  do\Dn,\ 
The  setting  of  the  sun  ;  sunset. 

s'^n'-dri.  s.    [Soondree.] 

siin'-drxe^.  s.  pi.  [Sundry.]  Various  small 
articles  or  miscellaneous  matters,  too  miimte, 
trifling,  or  numerous  to  be  individually  speci- 
fied, 

*  sun'-dri-ly,  *  sun-dre-ly.  *  sun-der- 

lye,  adv.     [Eng.  A'li/u/ry  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  sundry  ways ;  variously. 

"  Dyiiersauctoura  .  ,  .  dyiiers1y«i]diur><fr«/yT«porte 
aud  wryte."— /"fiiyaM."  Chronycle.  ch,  CXivL 

2.  Separately  ;  not  together. 

"[II  haue  also  dyiiers  und  maiiye  tyines  sunderlye 
talked  with  almost  aU  such"— .ii'r  T.  More:  Workes, 

y.  235. 

siin'-dry,  *  son-drie.  •  son-dry.  a.  &  adv. 
[A.S.  syndrig,  from  sundor  =  asunder,  apart.] 
A,  As  adj.  :  Several,  divers  ;  more  than  cue 
or  two  ;  various. 

"  Here  I  had  eoded  ;  but  experieuce  finds 
tha.t  sundry  wotuen  aie  of  sundry  loiuds." 

f/rydeii  :  Onid;  Art  qf  Love. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Apart,  separately. 

"Those  three  lu  these  tliree  rownies  did  sondry  dwell." 
Upeiiser :  F.  y.,  II.  ix.48. 

IT  All  and  sundry:  All,  collectively  and  in- 
dividually. 

sundry-man,  s.    A  dealer  in  sundries  or 
in  a  variety  of  dirterent  articles. 

sund'-vik-ite.  $.    [After  Sundvik,  Finland, 
where  found  ;  suflf.  -ite  (.Vm.).] 
Min. :  An  altered  anorthite  (q.v.). 

SUne,  adv.    [Soon.]    (Scotch.) 

SUn'-fl<J^-er.  s.  [Eng.  sun,  andjlower.  The 
name  is  popularly  accounted  for  by  the  asser- 
tion, which  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  that 
these  flowers  turn  so  as  to  follow  the  sun  in  its 
course.     It  probaldy  has  reference  to  the  re- 


senibiiince  of  the  flower  to  the  d;sk  of  the  sui 
surrounded  by  rays.] 
Botany : 

1.  Helianthus  annuus,  an  annual,  berb» 
ceous,  composite  plant,  six  to  twenty  feet 
high.  The  leaves,  which  are  rough,  are  sub- 
cordate,  creuulate,  or  dentate,  the  heads  of 
flowers  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  florets 
yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
but  is  common  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  but  is  of  lest 
height  and  has  smaller  flowers  than  in  its 
native  country.  Its  seeds  yield  a  useful  nil 
sometimes  used  for  the  table ;  they  are  iiho 
eaten  with  avidity  by  cows,  horses,  and  poultry. 
The  liber  furnishes  a  good  fibre  ;  the  pith  is 
used  in  Russia  for  moxa.  The  quantity  of 
nitre  in  the  stalk  makes  it  good  fuel  when  dry. 
Since  the  resthetic  movement,  which  began 
about  1875,  the  sunflower  has  been  much  used 
in  decoration. 

2.  Helianthemum  vulgare. 

"  Round  her   spread    board    the  golden  lunjtowmt 
ahiue."  D.  a.  Rossetti:   Wma  of  Circe. 

IT  The  Link  Sunflower:  Calendula  :yMcinali9. 
(Treas.  of  Hot.) 

Siinff,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [S^xa.) 

sunk,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [Sink,  v.] 

Bunk-coak,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  mortise  or  recess  in  the  scarfed 
face  of  a  timber,  and  designed  to  receive  the 
counterpart  coak  or  tenon  of  the  other  timber. 

sunk-fence,  s.  A  ditch  with  a  retaining* 
wall  on  one  side  ;  a  haha. 

sunk-motions,  s.  pi. 

Gearing:  The  driving-gear  of  a  rolling-mill, 
&c.,  which  is  belov/  the  level  of  the  floor. 

sunk'-en.  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Sink,  v.]  Lying  or 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  other  water;  fallen 
or  pressed  down  low. 

sunken-battery,  s.  [Battery,  B.  IL  16.1 

siink'-ets,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Deli* 
cacies.    (Scotch.) 

"  There's  thirty  hearts  there,  that  wud  hae  wanted 
breait  ere  ye  had  wanted  mnkels,  ajul  spent  their  life 
Mood  ere  ye  had  scratched  your  finger." — Scott;  Oag 
Atiiiitiertng,  ch.  viii. 

siink'-ie.  s.     [Sunk.]    A  low  seat.    (Scotch.) 

"  Many  a  day  hae  I  wrought  my  sticking,  aud  sat  ok 
my  sunk ie  under  that saugb."— Scott;  Guy  Mannering 
ch.  XXI  i.  ' 

Siin'-less.  a.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.  ;  -Zess.]  Desti- 
tute or  deprived  of  tlie  sun  or  its  rays  ;  not 
warmed  or  lighted  by  the  sun ;  shaded,  covered. 

"  The  rnpced  miners   poured  to  war   from   Meiidip'i 
s»/)/fsj  caves."  Macaulay :  The  Annnda. 

sun'-light  (gh  Silent),  5.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and 
light.]    The  light  of  the  sun. 

••  Highest  woods  impenetrable 
To  star  or  aunli'jht  spread  their  oinbmife  broad." 
Milton.-  F.  /..,  ix.  I.OflT. 

sun'-lit.  a.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  lit.]  Lighted 
or  lit  by  the  sun. 

sunn,  sun  (2),  s.    [Beng.  &  Hind,  san.] 

Lotan]/ : 

1.  [SUNN-HEMr]. 

2,  Hibiscus  caniiabiiius.  a  plant  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  with  a  prickly  stem  and  yellow 
flowers  with  a 
piiiple  blotch.  A 
native  of  India, 
and  cultivated 
there  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hemp, 

sunn-hemp, 

s. 

Bot.  :  Crotola- 
riajuncea,  an  an- 
nual, ei'ect,  papi- 
lionaceous plant, 
eiijht  to  twelve 
feet  high ;  siheiy 
leaves  and  yellow 
flowers.  Culti- 
vated all  over 
India  for  its  HLires,  which  are  made  Into  bags 
ind  low-priced  canvas.    [He3ip,  ^.] 

sun'-nsL.   son'-na.  so6n-nut,  s,     [Arab 
=  traditionary  law.] 

MuhaniTnadanlsm :  The  oral  precepts  o* 
!Mulianimad,  net  contained  in  the  law,  bih 
now  collected  into  a  volume.  It  occupies  tli» 
same  place  in  Muhammadan,  that  the  Alishn* 
does  in  Jewish  tlieolngy. 


SUNN-HEMP. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Call,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ijuoite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    e»,  <b  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


Sunniah— superacidulated 
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S&n'-ni-all,  s.     [Sunna.]    Thesect  ofSuunites 
(q.v.;. 

■Qn'-ni-ness.  s.     (Eng.   sunny;  -ness.)    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sunuy. 

*  sun  -nish,  *  son'-nisli.  a.  [  Eng.  sun  (1),  a. ; 
■isfi.]    tiiuiny,  bright,  shining. 

■  Her  inightle  treaaea  uf  her  tonnith  heres 
irubrulden.  liiiiiijeii  nil  Rb"iit  her  t-are^. " 

Chaucer:  Troilus i  Creuitia,  Iv. 

gun'-nite,   Son'-nite,  5.      [Arab.   sunn{a); 
Eng.  suit,  -ite.] 

Muhammadanism  (PL):  One  of  the  two 
gre;it  Muliaiinnadaii  parties  or  sects,  divided 
into  four  minor  sects,  the  Hanefites,  the  Male- 
kit«s,  the  Sliatites,  and  the  Hunbalites.  They 
consider  the  Sunna  (q.v.)  binding,  placing  it 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  authority  with  the 
Koran.  They  wear  white  turbans,  and  are 
deemed  orthodux.  They  regard  Abu  Bekr, 
Omar,  and  Osman  as  liaving  been  true  Kaliphs. 
Tlie  Turks,  tlie  Arabs,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Indian  MuhanimadaDS  are  Sunnites. 

tnin'-niid» -'?■   [llinri.  sunnad.}  A  patent,  char- 
ter, or  written  authority.    (East  Indies.) 

eiin'-ny,  a.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Resembling  tlie  sun ;  bright;  shining 
with  light,  lustre,  or  splendour  ;  radiant. 

"  Her  tunny  locks 
nles  like  a  goldei 
'Jcetp. :  Merchant  qf  I'enice,  L  L 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  sun. 

"  There  he  hiin  found  all  carelessly  displald. 
Id  secrete  sb&dow  fro»a  toe  ihuhj/  ray." 

Spenser:  /",  y.,  II.  v.  32. 

3.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  warmed, 
brightened,  ur  liglited  by  the  suuligbt ;  bright, 
cheerful,  warm.    (LU.  ^fig.) 

"The  tumii/  hilli  from  far  were  seen  to  glow  *• 

Dryden:  bind  i  Panther,  ill.  656. 

*  smmy-sweet,  a.  Rendered  sweet  or 
pleasantly  briglit  by  the  sun. 

*  sunny-wami,  a.  Warmed  or  cheered 
by  the  sun  ;  sunny. 

•  sun'-pro6f»  a.    L^'^ff-  ^^'^  0)-  3-»  ^"*^  proof, 
a.  (q.v.).]     Impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  Thick  arms  of  darksome  yew,  tunpronf." 

MartCoTu 

sim'-ri^e,  "  soxine-ryse,  s.    [Eng.  sun  (i), 
s.,  and  rise,  s.] 

1.  The  ri.se  or  first  appearance  of  the  sun 
above  the  horizon  in  the  morning,  or  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  accompanying  the 
rising  of  the  sun  ;  the  time  of  the  rising  of 
tbe  snn. 

"  At  tunrise  she  escaped  their  ran." 

Macaulay :  The  Armada. 

2.  The  region,  place,  or  quarter  where  the 
Bun  rises  ;  the  east. 

sunrise -glow,  s. 

rh^iics  :  A  glow  sometimes  seen  at  or  about 
sunrise,  resembling  a  sunset-glow  (q.v.),  but 
reflei;ted  downward  instead  of  upward. 

"  <Ju  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.,  a  curious  form  of 
tunrite-'How  was  ohaerved  on  Ben  Nevia.' — Warure, 
Maich  35.  1SB6.  p.  437. 

SUn'-ri^-ing,  s.     [Eng.  sw?i(l),  s.,  and  rising.} 

1.  The  rising  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  ; 
«unrise. 

2.  The  quarter  where  the  sun  rises  ;  the  east. 

"  In  those  days  the  giants  of  Libanua  ma.itered  all 
nations,  from  the  sunrising  to  the  suuaet." — Raleigh  ■ 
Eitt.  World. 

«an'-set,  sun'-set-tifng,  sonne-sette,  s. 

[Eng,  sun  (1),  s,,  und  sei,  m.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  setting  of  the  sun ;  the  descent  of 
the  sun  below  the  horizon  ;  the  atmospheiit; 
phenomena  accompanying  the  setting  of  the 
sun  ;  the  time  when  the  sun  sets;  evening. 
"Thus  did  ii^viiu)(eiliie  wn)t  .  .  .  as  the  funiet 
Threw   the  long  sbaduwu  of   treea  o'er  the    broad 
ambrosial  meadows." 

LongfeUow :  Evangeline,  L  4. 

*  2.  The  region  or  quarter  where  the  sun 
■ets  ;  the  west. 

*  II.  i-'iy. :  The  close  or  decline. 

"  Tia  tlie  tuntet  at  life  givea  me  mystical  lore." 

Campbell :  LochieVt  If  aminj?, 

sunset  glow,  s. 

Phyncs:  An  abnormally  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  sky  at  sunset,  followed  by  an  after- 
glow or  reMllumiiiation,  observed  at  many 
placas  about  and  after  the  period  of  the 
Kratakna  eruption  {.\ng.  2fi,  IbSa).  The  hy- 
pothesis that  the  sunset-glows  were  caused  by 
the  eruption  was  long  a  matter  of  controversy, 


hut  ifl  nuw  generally  aicepti-d  by  BcientistM  rh 
the  only  SHiisfactory  explanation  of  the  [liie- 
uonienon,  and  as  suHtiiiued  by  nunu-rous 
BUpporting  Hictd,  among  tht-m  the  fait  that 
similar  appearanceri  had  previinibly  lullowed 
similar  vohanic  outbreaks.  This  reniurkuble 
gluw  was  visible  at  intervals  for  six  or  eight 
years  after  the  eiiiption,  with  gradually  de- 
creasing brilliancy,  and  finally  disai'jieared. 
sunsot-shell,  5.  [Fuammuuia.] 
8un'~6lime,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  sun  (1),  b.,  and 

shiJie  (q.v,),] 

A.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  light  of  the  sun  or  the  space 
where  it  Bliincs  ;  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or 
the  place  where  they  fall. 

'•  Basking  In  tbe  m7Uhine,"-~Darifiin:  DMcent  of 
Man.  cb.  zl 

2.  Fi^.  :  The  state  of  being  cheered  by  an 
influence  acting  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
warmth,  illumination,  pleasantness;  anything 
having  a  genial  or  beneticial  influence;  bright- 
ness. 

"  Can  these  delighte,  that  wait  her  now. 
Coll  up  no  tunthine  on  ber  brow  T  " 

Moore:  Fire-Worthipptrt. 

B*  As  adj. :  Sunshiny. 

•'  God  save  King  Heary.  unking'd  Richard  says, 
And  aeud  him  many  years  of  tiinshine  days." 

ShaJu-tp. :  Richard  11..  iv,  l. 

%  To  be  in  the  sunshiw  :  To  drink  to  excess. 
(Gem-rally  employed  in  the  past  tenses,  with 
the  sense,  to  be  intoxicated.) 

"He  was  in  that  condition  which  his  groom  indi- 
cated with  poetic  ambiguity  by  saying  that  'master 
ftijrf  been  in  the  auruhirie.'  "—Q.  Eliot :  Janet'i  Repent- 
ance, cb.  L 

Sun'-shin-y,  a.    [Eng.  sunshinie);  -y.] 

1.  Bright  with  tbe  rays  of  the  sun  ;  sunny, 
unclouded. 

"  He  sometimes.  In  tunshiny  weather,  fell  into  fit*.* 
~Bunyan  :  Pilgrims  Progress,  pt,  i. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun  ;  resplendent. 

"The  glorious  light  of  her  tunthiny  face." 

Spenser :  F.  C-.  I.  xH-  «• 

*  sun-Stead,  ^  sunne-stead,  s.  [Eng.  sun 
(1),  s.,  and  stexxd.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Latin  solstiiixim.^    A  solstice  (q.v.). 

"The  aummer-si()i7ieir«ad.  falleth  out  alwales  [In 
Italiel  to  be  just  upon  the  faure  and  twentie  day  of 
Juue.  —P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xviil.,  ch.  xxviiL 

Siin'-Stone,  s.     [Eng.  sun  (l),  s.,  and  stone.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Oligoclase  (q.v.)  occurring 
at  Tvedestrand,  Norway,  having  a  reddish  or 
yellowish  reflection  when  seen  in  cert.nn 
directions,  caused  by  inclusion  of  small  and 
excessively  thin  co'stal-laminse  of  a  minei-al 
which,  from  its  physical  properties,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  either  haematite  or  gothite  (q.v.). 

2.  A  variety  of  orthoclase,  similar  to  the 
above. 

BUn'-Strdke*  «.     [Eng.  sun  (1)»  s.,  and  strolce.] 

1.  Pathol. :  A  disease  produced  by  exi)osure 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  tropics  or 
elsewhere  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  It 
often  seizes  soldiers  when  overworked  and 
badly  fed.  It  is  akin  to  simple  apoplexy,  and 
commences  with  faintness,  tliirst,  great  heat, 
and  dryness  of  the  skin,  with  prostration  ; 
then  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  violent, 
vomiting  may  follow,  and  next  coma.  Forty 
or  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  die.  Called 
also  Heat  Apoplexy,  Heat-stroke,  Insolation, 
and  Coup  de  Soleil. 

2.  Veg.  PatJwl. :  [Heliosis]. 

t  sim-Struck,  a.  [Eng.  5im(l),s.,and5(nicfc.] 
AUectrd  with  sunstroke  (q.v.). 

"  The  children  of  the  tunsCrtick  are  not  specially  In 
danger  of  being  moonstruck."  —  Aihencaum,  Jan.  9. 
1996,  p.  63. 

Sun'-iip,  3.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.,  and  up  (q.v.). 
Formed  on  the  model  of  sundown  (q.v.).J 
Sunrise.    (Amer.) 

*  sun'-ward,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s. ; 
-ward.]   'Toward  the  sun  ;  eastward. 

"  Flying  sunward  oversea  to  l>ear 
Green  aumuier  with  it  through  the  siugiug  air." 

.4.  C.  Swinburne :  Tristram  of  Lyonette,  1. 

*  sun'-wi^e,  adv.  [Eng.  sun  (1),  s.  ;  -wise] 
In  the  direction  of  the  sun's  course ;  in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  lying  with 
its  face  up. 

sup.  •  soupe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  siipan  (pa.  t. 
mip,  pi.  supon,  pa.  par.  sopen) ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zuipen ;  Low  Ger.  supen ;  Icel.  sv^ii 
(pa.  t.  saup,  pa.  par.  sopiim) ;  Sw.  supa; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sufan;  Ger.  saufen.  From  the 
same  root  come  sip,  sob,  sop,  soup.] 


A.  Transitit>€: 

1.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  li|>8  ;  to 

drink  by  a  little  at  a  time  ;  to  sip. 

"  Ho  call'd  fur  drink  ;  you  maw  blin  nip 
I'utable  gold  lu  lioldcn  cui>."  a»i/t.    (TVxtd.) 

•  2.  To  treat  with  supper  ;  to  supply  supper 
to. 

"Sup  them  well,  and  lo'ik  unto  them  all." 

Ultakeip.  :  Turning  qf  lh«  .SVir««>.  I.     (Iiut) 

3.  To  cat  with  a  spoon,     (Scotch.) 

4.  To  have  or  experience  as  cue's  lot ;  to 
meet  with. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  in  liquids  with  the  mouth  ;  to  sip. 

"Nor  could  we  supp  or  swallow  without  it  [tht 
tougucj." — drew:  Costno,  Hacra,  bk.  i..  ch.  *. 

2.  To  take  the  evening  meal  or  supper. 

"  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ?  " — Sfuik4»p,  .* 
Juliiu  Casar,  i,  2. 

sup,  5.  [Sop,  v.]  A  small  mouthful,  aa  of  a 
liquor,  broth,  or  the  like  ;  a  sip. 

"  Turn  Thumb  bad  got  a  Uttte  $up. 
And  Toinalin  scarce  kist  the  cup." 
^  Brai/ton:  Hymphidia. 

8u-pawn',  s.    [Sep AWN.] 

•  SU-pel-lec'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  ^supdlectilisr^ 
s»7je/ier=householdfurniture.  .  .ornaments.] 
Ornamental. 

"  Supellecdle  complements,  instead  of  itilKitantl&l 
gratea."— jldamj;  }>' orks,  ii.  &7. 

SU-per-,  pref.  [Lat.,  cogn.  with  GT.birep 
(huper)  =  above ;  Sansc.  vpari;  Ger.  ilber.] 
A  Latin  preposition  meaning  over,  above' 
niucli  used  in  composition  as  a  prefix,  with 

1.  A  prepositional  force  =  over  or  above  ia 
place  or  position  :  as,  a  superstructure. 

2.  An  adverbial  meaning  =  over,  above,  or 
beyond  in  manner,  degiee,  measure,  quality, 
or  the  like  :  as,  SHperexcellence. 

%  In  chemistry  super-  is  used  synonym- 
ously with  j'er-.     [Per,  A.  2-1 

*  super-fidel,  a.  Too  ready  of  l«lief; 
credulous,  superstitious.  (Southey  :  The  Doo 
tor,  ch.  XV.) 

SU'-per,  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of  several 
words  of  which  it  forms  the  tirst  element^  as 

(1)  A  supernumerary  on  tlie  stage. 

"  Managed  the  huge  army  of  supers  with  wontierful 
Bucceas."— /Jai/^/  Telegraph,  Sept.  H,  18B5. 

(2)  A  superhive  (q.v.). 
super-master,  s. 

Theat.  :  A  person  who  engages  supernumei^ 
aries  and  prepares  them  for  their  duties  on 
the  stage. 

"  I  gets  my  instructions  and  my  hit  o'  pewter  from 
the  Bttper-master,  An<l  wtiat  he  miikes  out  of  it  ain't 
my  busineaa. "— .sf .  James's  (iatefte,  Oct.  16,  1686. 

•  SU'-per-a-ble,  a.  [Ijit.  superabilis,  frora 
suptTO  =  to  overcome,  to  surpass.]  Capable 
of  being  overcome  or  conquered. 

"  Difficulties  that  I  doubt  are  scarcely,  if  at  aU, 
tuperable."— Boyle :   Works,  vl.  689. 

•  su'-per-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  auperaUe; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  super- 
able. 

"  SU'-per-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  mperabQ.e) ;  -ly.] 

So  as  to  atiinit  of  being  overcome  or  conquered. 

SU'per-a-boUnd',  v.i.  [Ft.  supcraliondeT, 
from  Lat.  superabundo  :  s-wp^r=  above,  beyond, 
and  abundo  =  to  abound  (q.v.).]  To  abound 
in  excess  or  beyond  measure ;  to  be  super- 
abundant ;  to  be  more  than  enou;:h. 

■ffowfU:   Lettera, 

su-per~a-bun'-dan9e.  s.  [Kr.  superabon- 
dance,  from  Lat.  sujterabundantta.]  The 
qu:ility or  state  of  being  superabundant;  ex- 
cessive abundance  or  exuberance;  more  than 
enough. 

"  The  superfluities  of  life  .  .  .  must  be  supplied  out 
of  the  sujM-ra'jundancf  of  art  and  industry."— C'uirf«y  ; 
Essays;  Of  Agricultum. 

SU'per-9,-bun'-dant,  a.  [Lat.  s^ipcra:bun- 
dans,  pr,  par.  o( superahuiulo  =  tOHUperabound 
(q.v.).]  Abounding  beyond  measure;  abun- 
dant to  excess  ;  being  more  than  is  enough. 


su-per-a-biin'-dant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.w/vr- 
ahundant ;  -ly.]  In  a  superabundant  man- 
ner or  degree  ;  to  excess  ;  more  than  enough. 

"  Nothing  but  the  uncreated  Infinite  can  adequately 
tlW  ADd superabundiinll y  satisfy  tbe  desire.**— CAcyne. 

SU-per-a-9id'-u-lat-ed,  a.      [Pref.  super-. 


bSU,  b6^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h ; 
-<iian,  -tlan  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =:  sUiin ;  -tion,  -$ion  = 


go,  gem ;  tMn.  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
--  sbiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -Blons  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  deL 
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Buperadd— supererogant 


Acidulated  to 


and  Eng.  acidulated  (q.v.).] 
excess. 
■U-per-idd',  v.  t.     [Lat.  superaddo :  super  = 
above,  beyond,    and    addo  =  to  add  (q.v.).] 
To  add  over  and  above  ;  to  add  in  addition. 

'•  To  the  rain  wm  iup4radd9d  a  g»l«  of  wind."— 
lUld.  April  1.  leU. 

flu-per-ad-di'-tion.  *.  [Pref.  iuper-,  and 
Eug.  addition  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superadding,  or  adding  some- 
thing over  and  above. 

■•  God  adorned  it  in  th«  creation  and  tuperadditUm 
of  gTa.c*."—Bp.  Taylor  ;  Swrmont,  v<  L  L.  aer.  30. 

2.  That  which  is  superadded. 

'•  To  wbicb  the  ceremoniaU  law  was  but  a  tuptrad- 
diiion."— Scott :  Chrutian  Lift,  pt  il,  eh.  Tin. 

*»u-per-ad-vo'-ni-ent,  a.  [Lat.  super  = 
above,  beyond,  and  a'dvenieiis,  pr.  par.  of  ad- 
venio  =  to  come  to,  to  arrive.] 

1,  Coming  upon  ;  coming  to  the  increase  or 
assistance  of  anything. 

"  Obliterated  by  tup«radvfni*nt  irapreaeion*.'  — 
More-  Antidote  a^airial  Atheitm.  cb.  Ix. 

2.  Coining  unexpectedly. 

BU'-per-al  -tar,  «.      [Pref.  tuper-,  and  Eng. 
oZ(ar(q.v.).] 
EccUsiology : 

1.  A  portable  altar-stone,  blessed,  and  let 
Into  a  wooden  altar-frame.  This  was  the 
general  form  of  altar  in  use  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

2.  A  shelf  or  ledge  behind  or  upon  an  altar, 
for  holding  candles  or  vases.  More  properly 
called  a  Retable. 

*sn-per-an-gel'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  angelic {(\.v.).]  More  Wimw angelic  ;  having 
a  nature,  being,  or  existence  superior  to  that 
of  the  angels;  relating  to  or  connected  with 
the  world  beyond  that  of  the  angels. 

*BU-per-an'-nate,  v.i.  [Lat.  mperamviius 
=  that  has  lived  beyond  a  year  ;  swpf  r  =  above, 
beyond,  and  annus=3.  year.]  To  live  beyond 
the  year.    (Used  of  annual  plants.) 

"Note,  that  the  dying,  in  the  winter,  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  that  are  auiiu.ill.  seeiueth  to  be  partly  caused 
by  the  over-expeuce  uf  the  sap  into  st.ilk  and  leaves  ; 
w'hich.  being  jirevented.  they  will  sitperannaf,  U 
they  atand  warm.' — Sacon.  Nat.  Bitt..  5  -HS. 

su-per-Sn'-nu-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Superannate.) 
*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  live  beyond  the  year ;  to  superannate. 

2.  To  become  impaired,  weakened,  or  dis- 
abled by  length  of  years ;  to  live  until  weak- 
ened, disabled,  or  useless. 

"This  goodly  ancient  city  methinks  looka  like  a 
disconsolate  widow,  or  rather  some  mperannuated 
virgin  that  hath  lost  bar  lover.  — Howell :  Ltttert  : 
bk.  i..  let.  12. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  impair,  disable,  or  disqualify  through 
length  of  years  and  infirmity. 

"  There  miKht  be  about  a  thousand  fifty  years  old. 
and  consequently  guperannuated."  —  Wateriand: 
Works,  X.  183. 

2.  To  allow  to  retire  from  a  service  on  a 
pension,  on  account  of  old  age  or  infirmity. 

*  3.  To  abolish  or  do  away  with,  as  obsolete 
or  out  of  date. 

'•  To  think  that  this  religion  can  be  ever  iiiperannu- 
ated"—MoTe  .   Def.  of  Moral  Cabbala,  ch.  iii. 


BU-per-Sji-nu-a'-tion,  s.    [Superannuate.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  superannuated,  or  dis- 
abled, or  disqualified  for  nffice  or  business  by 
reason  of  old  age  or  infirmity ;  senility,  de- 
crepitude. 

*'  To  admire  them  merely  as  they  are  antique.  Is  not 

the  spirit  of  ancient  learning,  but  the  mere  doting  ot 
superannuation."— - Pownall  :  On  Antig..  p.  i*. 

2.  The  State  of  being  superannuated  or  re- 
moved from  office  or  employment  with  a  pen- 
sion, on  account  of  old  age,  long  service,  or 
infirmity. 

3.  The  pension  or  annual  allowance  granted 
to  a  person  superannuated  on  account  of  old 
age  or  infirmity. 

6U-perb',  a.     [Ft.  s^tperbe,  from  Lat.  superbus 
=  proud,  from  super  —  above.] 

1.  Grand,  magnificent,  splendid,  superex- 
cellent,  stately. 

■•  Where  piles  mperb.  in  classic  elegance. 
Arise. '  Smart ;  The  Bop^ard^n. 

2.  Rich,  elegant,  sumptuous,  showy. 

"  In  a  tuperb  and  feathered  hearse." 

ChiirchHI :  The  OJiotL 

3.  Very  fine,  first-rate,  excellent :  as,  a 
fU-perb  show. 


snperb'Ulyt  s. 

Bot.   dt    Hort. ;    Methonica  tuperba.      [Mk- 

THONICA.] 

•  su  -  per*  -  W  -  o&a,  o.  [Lat.  superbut  = 
proudO    Proud,  haughty. 

"  Superbiou*  Briton,  thou  (halt  know  too  booq 
The  force  of  Huoiber  and  hi»  Scythians  " 

Locrint,  IL  4. 

sn-per-bi-par'-ti-ent  (ti  as  bM).  «■    l^**- 

sniper  =  over,  above  ;  bis  =  twice,  and  par- 
tiens,  pr.  par.  of  partior  =  to  divide.]  A 
number  which  divides  another  number  nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  into  two  parts,  having  the 
one  part  somewhat  larger  than  the  other. 

SU-porb'-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  superb;  -ly.]  In  a 
superb  manner  or  degree  ;  splendidly,  magni- 
ficently. 

"  In  nalnted  plumes  tuperbls/  dressed." 

Co*BpT :  Tho  Parrot. 

SU-perb'-neaS,  5.  [Eng.  superb;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  superb  ;  magnifi- 
cence. 

SU-per-bran'-cHu-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  branchial.]  Situated  above  the  gills. 
(Gunther:  Study  0/ Fishes,  p.  514.) 

sii-per-car'-gO,  s.  [Partially  Latinised  from 
Sp.  sobrecargo,  from  sobre  (Lat.  super)  =  above, 
and  mrgo.]  A  person  in  charge  of  the  cargo 
of  a  ship  ;  an  offi(.'ial  in  a  merchant  ship, 
whose  business  is  to  superintend  all  the  com- 
mercial concerns  of  the  voyage. 

"Thieves,  tupercarffoet.  sharpers,  and  directors." 
Pope  :  Horace;  Satires,  it  1. 

•su-per-9e-les'-ti-al.  o.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  celestial  (q.v.).] 

L  More    than  celestial ;    having  a  nature 
higher  than  celestials  ;  superangelic. 

"  What  super  celestial  beings  they  must  be."— i)ailj/ 
Telegraph,  Sept.  23,  1885. 

2.  Situated  or  being  above  the  firmament  or 
vault  of  the  heaven. 

"Many  were  for  fetching  down  I  know  not  what 
superrete^tial  waters  for  the  purpose."— JFoodwurd  .- 
Jfat.  Etst. 

*  su-per-5er-e-m6'-iii-ous,  a.  [Pref. 
super-,  and  Eng.  ceremonious  (q.v.).]  Exces- 
sively ceremonious ;  addicted  to  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

"They  were  tried  for  aupentitioua  and  ttipercere- 
moniout  prelates."— Gauden."  Teart  of  ths  Church, 
p.  62.i. 

8u'-per-9liarge,  v.t.     [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
charge,  v.  (q.v.).  J 
Her. :  To  place  one  charge  upon  another. 

SU'-per-9harge.  s.     [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
charge,  s.  (q.v.).] 
Her.  :  One  figure  borne  upon  anotlier. 

*  SU-perch'-er-y,  s.  [Fr.  superckerie.]  De- 
ce'it,  clK'ating,  fraud. 

"They  bring  nothing  to  the  fight  but  vertue  and 
courage,  without  any  craft,  tuperchery,  or  braving."— 
Timet  Storehouse,  p.  lo3. 

su-per-^il'-i-a-lT?,  o.  [Lat.  supercilium=^ 
the  eyebrow  :  supers  over,  above,  and  cilium 
=  an  eyelid.]  Pertaining  to  the  eyebrow; 
situated  or  being  above  the  eyelid. 

supercillary-arcb,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  upper  bony  arch  of  the 
orbit. 
8upercillary-ridge,  s. 

Comp.  Aiiat.:  A  curved  elevation  of  varying 
prominence,  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
and  below  the  frontal  eminence.  It  is  small 
in  women  and  absent  in  children  ;  extremely 
prominent  in  men  of  races  of  low  culture  and 
in  the  higher  anthropoid  apes.  Called  also 
Brow -ridge. 

"  In  so  trifling  a  character  as  the  tuperrdtiary-ridqe. 
the  males  of  certain  inonkeya  differ  from  the  fein.iles, 
and  agree  lu  this  res|iect  with  mankind."— flarwiti  -■ 
Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2ud.),  p.  658. 

su-per-cil'-i-OUS,  a.  [From  the  fact  that 
a  person  expressing  contempt  for  another 
usually  raises  his  eyebrows.]   [Sdperciliarv.] 

1.  Lofty  with  pride;  dictitorial,  overbear- 
ing, haughty,  arrogant,  disdainful. 

"To  see  our  supercilious  wizards  frowne." 

Chapman:  Homer  ;  Concluding  Vertet. 

2.  Characterized  or  marked  by  haughtiness, 
arrogance,  or  disdain  ;  arrogant. 

"  With  a  harsh  voice  and  nipercilifius  brow." 

l>ryden  :  Persius.  v.  184. 

SU-per-^fl'-i-oiis-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  s^tpercUi- 


ous:  -ly.]  In  a  supercilious  manner;  haughtily 
disdainfully. 

"  He,  who  was  a  punctual  man  In  point  ot  honour, 
received  this  address  iup»rciiioutly  eBOUfb."— Ciaren 
don. 

SU -per- 911- i- oils -ne»s,  s.  [Eng.  super- 
dliom  ;  -mss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
supercilious ;  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

"  He  would  hare  lost  a  battle  in  order  to  break  dowi 
her  tuptrciliousneu."— Victoria  Magutin;  Not.,  1M«. 
p.  1&. 

8u-per-9il'-i-um  (pi.  su-per-^U'-I-a),  •. 

[Lat.=  an  eyebrow.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  eyebrow  (q.v.). 

*  2.  Arch. :  The  upper  member  of  a  cornice; 
also  applied  to  the  small  fillets  on  each  side 
of  the  scotia  of  the  Ionic  base. 

BU-per-co-lum-ni-a'-tion,    t.      [Pret 

super-,  and  Eng.  cotwuniation  (q.v.).] 

Arch. :  The  placing  of  one  order  upon 
another. 

8u-per-c6n-9ep'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Kng.  conception  (q.v.).]  A  conception 
upon  a  former  conception  ;  superfetation. 

"In  those  superronceptioni,  where  one  child  w»» 
like  the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer."- 
Brotm»\r  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvU. 

•su-per-c6n-form'-i-tjr,  s.  [Pref  super-^ 
and  Eng.  con/urmity.]  Scrupulous  attention 
to  unimportant  rites  and  ceremonies. 

"A  peevish  conformity  or  a  pragmatic  fiiperoon- 
fo7-mity."-~Oaud^>i :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  US. 

*8u-per-c6n'-8e-quen90,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  coiisequence  (q.v.).]  A  remote  con- 
sequence. 

"They  are  fain  to  omit  their  »up«rconse<fuencM, 
i.  or  tropologies."- aroi#n<;  Vulgar  Errourt, 
ch.  ill. 


figure! 
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•su -per- ores'- 9en90,  s.  [Lat.  super = 
above,  and  crescens,  pr.  par.  of  cresco  =  ^ 
grow.]  That  which  grows  upon  another  grow- 
ing thing  ;  a  parasite. 

"Wherever  it  [the  miseltoe]  groweth.  It  is  of  con. 
slant  ahupe,  and  uiaintains  a  regular  flgiire  ;  like  othei 
supercrescencet.  and  such  as  liviug  upon  the  stuck  ol 
others  are  terioed  parasitical  plants." — Brownt, 
Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vt. 

*  su-per-cres'-9ent»  a.  [Supercrescence.] 
Growing  upon  some  other  growing  thing  ; 
parasitic. 


8U-per 
8hus), 


' ere -ta- 90 -oils  (or  ceous  u 

a.      [SUPRACRETACEOUS.  ] 


*  SU-per-crit'-ic-al,  a.      [Pref.  super-,  and 

Eng.  crilical.]  Excessively  critical;  hyper- 
critical.    (Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  15.) 

•  su-per-ciir'-i-ous,  a.      [Pref.  super-,  and 

Eng.  nirious  (q.v.).]  Excessively  or  cKceed- 
ingly  curious. 

su-per-dom'-in-ant,  «.  [Pref.  sniper-,  and 
Eng.  domi7iant  (q.v.).] 

Music:  The  note  above  the  dominant ;  the 
sixth  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  ;  thus  a  is  the 
superdominant  in  the  scale  of  c,  e  in  the  scale 
of  a,  &c. 

•  su-per-ein'-in-en9e,  *su-per-em'-in- 

en-9y,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  eminence, 
einiiiency.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
supereminent ;  distinguished  or  extraordinary 
eminence  or  superiority. 

"The  Archbishop  of  CantTlmry,  as  he  is  prlmat» 
over  all  England  and  metropoiitAU.  has  a  superemtn- 
ency.  and  even  some  power  over  the  Archbishop  of 
\QT^"—Ayl^e :  Parergon. 

*  8U'-per-em'-in-ent,  a.    [Pref.  super-,  and 

Eng.  eminent  {(\.\.).']  Eminent  in  a  superioi 
or  extraordinary  degree;  surpassing  others  in 
excellence,  power,  authority,  or  the  like  ;  pre- 
eminent. 

"The  brute  force  of  the  king  was  sharpened  bj 
guiiereminent  powers  of  intellect,  without  thealightest 
tinge  of  morality.  "—(»ardi««r  &  Mullinger :  Introd. 
to  Eng.  nut..  ci\.  ill. 

*SU-per-ein'-iil-ent-ly,  adf.  [Eng.  super- 
eminent;  -ly.]  In'a  supereminent  manner  or 
degree  ;  in  a  degree  of  excellence,  authority, 
power,  <tc,  surpassing  all  others;  preemi- 
nently. 

"  Abeing'absolutely  perfect  has  these,  or  what  «up«r. 
gminetttly  contains  tliese."- Jlfore ."  Antidote  agauut 
Atheism,  bk.  1..  cb.  t. 

*  su-per-er'-o-gant,  a.  [Lat.  supererogans, 
pr.  par.  oi  ST.iperero\]o  —  U^  pay  out  beyond  what 
is  due:  sK;>pr  =  over,  above,  and  erogo  =  to 
lay  out  money:  c  =  out,  andro(70=to  ask.] 
Supererogatory. 
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fite   at.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go, 
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*8U-per-er'-6-gate»  v.i.  [IaU  $vpereroga(TM, 
pa.  par.  of  sui>€rero>jo.]  [Supkkerogant.J  Tu 
do  more  than  duty  requires  ;  to  luake  up 
some  deficiency  iu*  another  by  extraurdiniiry 
exertion. 

"Thus  Aristotle  Acted  his  own  iustructlons ;  aud 
his  obsequious  aectatora  have  luptreroi/'ited  in  obserT- 
aiieo."— G'irtni'iH  :   Vanity  of  Daginatitin§,  uh.  xYii. 

flU-per-er-6-ga'-tion,  s.  [Supererooate.] 
Tlie  j\ct  of  one  who  supererngates ;  the  per- 
formance of  more  tlian  duty  requires. 

1J  (1)  Dociriix^  of  supcrerogati&n : 
Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine,  founded  on 
that  of  the  communion  of  saints,  tiiat  the 
merit  of  good  works  done  by  one  Chri.stian 
belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful. 
The  principle  was  affirmed  in  the  Iiistitution 
of  a  Christian.  Matt  puhiished  by  authority 
of  Convocation  (a. D.  1537)  : 

"  I  believe  thatwhiitsoever  >plrltual  gift  or  treasure 
1b  given  liy  God  unto  any  one  part  or  member  of  tliia 
mysttcAl  body  of  Christ,  although  the  same  be  given 
particularly  uuto  this  member,  and  not  uuto  auuther, 
Tel  the  fniit  and  merit  thereof  ehiill,  by  reason  of  that 
Incomprehenaihle  union  and  bond  of  charity  which  is 
between  them,  redound  necessarily  unto  the  profit, 
edifying,  and  increase  in  Christ's  Body  of  all  other 
members  particularly." 

The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  nothing  on 
the  subject,  but  the  language  of  the  Tridentbie 
Catechism  (pt.  i.,  ch.  x.,  q.  23)  is  in  accord 
with  that  quoted  above.  At  tlie  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  sale  of  indulgences  had 
brouglit  discredit  on  tlie  doctrine  of  super- 
erogation, or,  "as  it  might  more  properly  be 
called,  the  communion  of  saints  in  good 
works,"  and  Article  XIV.  was  directed  against 
the  popular  belief.    (Blunt.) 

(2)  Works  of  supererogation : 

Church  Hist.  :  A  controversial  phrase  bor* 
rowed  from  Article  XIV.  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  there  defined  aa  "  voluntary  works, 
besides,  over,  and  above  God's  Command- 
ments." In  this  sense  the  expression  is  used 
chiefly  of  the  Counsels  of  perfection — Poverty, 
Chastity,  and  Obedience— which,  according  to 
Roman  theologians,  though  not  universally 
necessary  to  salvation,  are  yet  necessary,  and 
become  absolute  precepts,  in  the  case  of  those 
called  to  such  states  of  life. 

•8U-per-er'-6-ga-tive,  a.  [Eng.  svper- 
erogat(e-) :  -ive.]  The  same  as  Supebero- 
gatoby  (q.v.). 

•■  Another  of  an  hlghbirth  and  low-stoopine  spirit, 
who  cnu  justly  brag  of  nothing  of  his  own,  but  live 
upon  the  Kiipererugatioe  deeds  of  his  ancestor*."— 5((^^- 
ford :  A'iobe,  pt.  ii.,  p.  61. 

su-per-er'-o-ga-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  sitper- 
erogat(e)  ;  -ory.]  P;trta.king  of  the  nature  of 
supererogation  ;  performed  beyond  what  duty 
strictly  requires. 

"Supererogatory  servlcaa,  and  too  great  benefits 
from  subjects  to  kiugs,  are  ot  aaDgerouB  consequence." 

*  su-per-es-sen'-tlal  (t  as  sh).  a.  [Pref. 
sniper-,  and  Eng.  essential  (q.v.).]  Essential 
above  others,  or  above  the  constitution  of  a 
thing. 

"  But  the  spirit  of  God  was  thevehlcle  of  the  eternal 
wlsdome  and  uf  the  superesitnCial  gouduess."— J/urc  ; 
Philoi.  Cabbitla.  ch,  i. 

*  BU-per-etll'-ic-al»  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  ethical  (q.v.)". J  Transcending  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  ethics ;  more  than  ethical ;  of 
greater  authority  than  ethics. 

"Moral  theology  contains  a  sttperefhicae  doctr'tuQ, 
as  some  grave  divines  have  ridii-iilonsly  called  it.' — 
Bolingbroke :  Auth.  in  Mutters  of  Religion,  S  6. 

*  SU-per-e^-alt',  v.t.    [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 

ara/(  (q.v.).]    To  exalt  to  a  superior  degree; 
to  ex;ilt  to  a  position  or  rank  above  all  others. 

■'  Having  tuperezalted  him,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
name  above  all  names."— flarrow;  Serinon»,  vol.  11,, 
Ber.  31, 

*8U-per-e^-al-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  exaltation  (q.v.).]  Elevation  above 
all  others  ;  elevation  in  a  superior  or  pre- 
eminent degree. 

"In  a  sn/irrexiltatinn  of  courage,  they  seem  as 
greedy  of  d&ith  as  of  victory."— ffolytfa^. 

*  su  per-ex'-9el-len9e,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  excellence  (q.v.).]  Superior  excel- 
lence. 

flu-per-ex'-9el-lent»  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  excellent ((\.v.).^  Excellentinan  unusual 
or  extraordinary  degree. 

"Somethlni{  so  supt^exceltent,  that  all  must 
reverence  and  adore,"— ZJi-C'iy  of  Piety. 

*  8U-per-ex-cres'-5en9e»  s.    [Pref.  super-. 


ihDd  Kng.  excrescence (ci.r.).'}    Something  auper- 
fltioualy  growing. 

•■  I  rubbed  the «u;>pr&ifr«»ccnrc  wlthavltrlol atone," 
— ■IKiJowan  .■  Surgery,  bk.  It.,  ch.  v. 

Sti^per-fe-cun-da'-tlon.  s.  [Pref.  mper-, 
and  Eng. /ecii^/aiiof*  (q.v.).]  The  impregna- 
tion of  a  woman  already  pregnant;  super- 
fetation,  superconception. 

su-per-fS-cun'-di-ty,  s.  [Pref.  s\iper-,  and 
En^;,  fecuiulitij  (q.v.).]  Superabundant 
fecundity  or  multiplication  of  the  species. 

"In  utrict  connection  with  another  property  of 
auiinal nature,  \li..,tuperfecund,itji."~Paley:  Natural 
Theulogy,  ch.  xxvi. 

*  BU-per-i^ -tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  superfetatus, 
pa.  par.  of  aaperfdo :  super  =  above,  after,  and 
/e((j  =  to  breed.]  To  conceive  after  a  prior 
conception. 

"The  female  brings  forth  twice  In  one  month,  and 
■0  is  said  t"  xuper/ctate,  which,  mittli  Aristotle,  is 
because  her  ef^M  are  hntcheii  in  her  one  after  another. " 
— Grew:  Museum. 

su-per-fe-ta'-tion,  su- per -foe  sta- 
tion, S.     [SUPKBFETATK.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Forensic  M dUci Jie  :  The  concep- 
tion of  a  second  embryo  during  tlie  gestation 
of  the  first ;  the  pioducts  of  tlie  two  con- 
ceptions being  born  together  or  at  different 
times.  Early  authorities  were  strongly  con- 
vinced that  superfetation  was  not  only 
possible,  but  common,  and  though  in  the 
present  day  opinion  is  divided  on  the  subject, 
many  cases  are  quoted  of  which  it  is  claimed 
that  no  other  explanation  than  superfetation  is 
possible.  Woodman  &  Tidy  (Forensic  Medi- 
cine, p.  819)  suggest  that  many  of  these  may 
be  accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that  the  uterus 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  double,  and  in 
others  they  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  recorded 
observations  ;  adding  :  "  There  is  a  residuum 
of  unexplained  cases,  and  without  pro- 
nouncing formally  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  superfoetation,  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
ditficult  to  explain  some  of  the  recorded  facts 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  a  second 
impregnation  took  place,  while  the  uterus  or 
womb  contained  one  ovum  or  fcetus  partially 
developed." 

*  2.  Fig.  :  An  excrescent  growth. 

"  His  lordship's  false  conceptioua  are  always  at- 
tended with   sitper/etationa." — H'ardurton  :  Alliance. 

(PostMC.  to  <th  ed.) 

*  SU' -  per  -  fete,  vj.  &,  i.     [Lat,  superfeto.] 

[SUPERFETATE.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  superfetate. 

"  It  makes  me  jiregnant  and  to  superfete : 
Such  is  the  vigour  of  his  beams  and  heat." 

Howell :  /loi/al  Present  to  his  Miijesty  (16*1), 

B.  Intrans. :  To  conceive  after  a  former 
conception. 

*  SU'-per-f  190,  s.  [Fr.  superjicie.]  A  surface  ; 
a  superficies  (q.v.). 

"  Tnen  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Of  superfice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light." 

Drj/den:   Virgil;  C^tirijic  11,  316. 

su-per-fxc'-lal  (c  as  sh),  *  su-per-fl-ci- 

allt  (I.     [Fr.  s'uperficiel,  from  Lat.  superjicialis.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  lying  on  the  super- 
ficies or  surface;  not  penetrating  below  the 
surface  ;  not  sinking  deep. 

"  From  these  ))ha>uomen&  several  have  concluded 
some  general  rupture  in  the  tuperficial  parts  of  the 
earth,  -flumet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Fig. :  Reaching  or  comprehending  only 
what  is  obvious  or  apjiarent ;  not  deep,  pro- 
found, or  penetrating ;  not  learned  or 
thorough  ;  shallow. 

"His  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which  he 
quitted  and  of  the  Church  he  entered  was  of  the  mwst 
tuperficial  kind." — J/acaulay     Hist.  Etig.,  ch.  vil, 

superficial-deposits,  s.  pi 

Geol. :  Deposits  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  belonging  to  the  recent  period, 
as  vegetable  soil,  gravel,  clay,  peat  (q.v.),  &c. 
[Recknt,  II.l 

superficial- fascia,  s. 

Anat.  :  Tlie  layer  of  loose  tissue,  of  varying 
density,  immediately  below  the  skin  in  every 
part  of  tlie  body.  It  contains  the  subcu- 
taneous fat,  and  in  some  places  supcrlii:ial 
muscles.     Called  also  the  Subcutaneous  fascia. 

*  8U-per-f  Ic'-ial  ist  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Eng, 
superficial  ;  -int.]  One  who  attends  to  any- 
thing superficially  ;  one  wlio  has  only  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  in,  or  acquaintance  v/ith 
anything  ;  a  sciolist,  asmatterer. 

su-per-fic-i-al'-i-ts^  (c  as  ah),  *  su-per- 
fi-ci-al-y-te,  s.    [u.  Fr.  suj>frfiri,dit>\] 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  auperflcial ; 
shallowness, 

"The  colours  of  bodies  ara  sensibly  quallfled,  and 
receive  degrees  of  lustre  or  obscurity,  tuptrficlntiiy  or 
profundity."— flrouffie.-   Vulgar  Hrreurt,  bk,  vl.,  en.  «. 

2.  That  which  is  superficial  or  shallow ;  ft 
superficial  person  or  thing. 

•  BU-per-nc'-ial-ize  (c  as  sh),  v.t    [Eng. 

sttperficial ;    -izc]      To   tieat   or   regard   In   a 
superficial,  sliglit,  or  shallow  manner. 

su-per-fio'-«ial-l3^  (o  as  sh),  adv.  [Eag. 
superficial;  -Uj.] 

*  1.  In  a  superficial  manner ;  on  thf-  surface 
only  :  as,  a  thing  superficially  coloured. 

2.  Without  close  attention  ;  without  pene- 
tration ;  without  going  deeply  into  matters; 
slightly  ;  not  thoroughly. 

■'  It  Is  no  wonder  If  many  considertuK  their  theolojfy 
but  slightly  and  iuperficia.il y  have  been  led  Into  an 
error,'"— Cu'dwortA:  Intel.  System,  p.  266. 

su-per-fic'-ial-ness   (c  as  sh).  s.     [Eng. 

superficial;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  .state  of  being  superficial ; 
position  on  the  surface  ;  shallowness. 

2.  Shallowness  of  observation  or  knowledge ; 
show  without  substance. 

8U-per-fic'-i-a-ry  (c  as  sh),  a.  &  «.    [Lat. 

superficiarius.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Situated  on  the  surface; 
superficial. 

"  The  outermost  and  mperficinry  parts  of  the  body.' 
—  refiner, •  Treatise  0/ Tobacco,  p.  ^U. 

2.  Law:  Situated  on  another  man's  land 
(Smith.) 

B.  As  s^ibstantive : 

Law:  One  to  whom  a  right  of  surface  is 
granted  ;  one  who  pays  the  quit-rent  of  a 
house  built  on  another  man's  ground. 

su-per-fic'-i-es  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
super  =  above,  and  fades  =  a  face.  Superfi- 
cies and  surface  are  doublets.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Geom.  :  The  surface;  the 
area  of  a  surface.  It  may  be  rectilinear,  cur- 
vilinear, plane,  convex,  or  concave.  It  con- 
sists of  length  and  breadth  without  thickness, 
and  tlierefore  forms  no  part  of  the  substance 
or  solid  contents  of  a  body.  The  diflerence 
between  this  term  and  the  term  surface,  ifl 
simply  this.  Tlie  term  surface  is  abstract, 
and  simply  implies  that  magnitude  which  has 
length  and  breadth  without  thickness,  whilst 
the  term  superficies  does  not  refer  to  the 
nature  of  the  magnitude,  but  simply  refers  to 
the  number  of  units  of  surface  which  the 
given  surface  contains. 

"  The  Idea  of  ttlllug  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of 
its  superficies,  being  annexed  to  our  idea  of  ln'dy.  I 
thiuk  it  IS  a  self-evident  pronositiou,  that  two  bodlM 
oe  place,'— ioc/ 

2.  Laiv:  Everything  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  ground  or  of  a  building  which  is 
closely  connected  with  it  by  art  or  nature,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  same,  as  houses, 
trees,  and  the  like;  particularly  everytliing 
connected  with  another's  ground,  and  espe- 
cially a  real  right  that  is  granted  to  a  person 
(Burrill.) 

su-per-f  ine',  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  fine, 
a.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Exceedingly  or  remarkably  fine  :  very 
fine  ;  suri>assiug  others  in  fineness  or  quality  : 
as,  superfine  cloth. 

*  2.  E\xessively  or  faultily  nice  or  subtle ; 
over  nice,  over  subtle. 

"  Thus  much  for  them  that  out  of  a  superfine  dain- 
tincsse  cannot  live  but  by  sweet  meats.  —  Venrur  : 
Via  Itecta,  p.  248. 

8U-per-f ine'-ness.  s.  [Eng.  superfine ;  -nut.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  superfine. 

*su-per-fin'-ic-al,  a,  [Pref.  super-,  and 
¥a\'*.  finical  {(.x.y.).]  Spruce  or  foppish  in  tbe 
highest  degree. 

"  A  euperfinical  rogue.* 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  11.  2.     [Quartot.) 

*  SU-per-flue,  a.      [Fr.  siipcrfiu ;  ft'oin  Lat. 

super fluus.]     Superfluous  (q.v.). 

•su-per'-flii-en9e,  s.  [Lat.  5«per  =  above, 
(tver,  and  fiuens,  pr.  ]»ar.  of  fiuo  =  to  flow.] 
Tliat  which  is  superfluous  ;  a  superfluity, 

"  The  superfluence  of  urace  iaordiiiarll  v  proi*ortloned 
to  the  fAitfiful  discbarge  uf  fi»rmer  trusts,  itinkiug  use 
of  the  fi'regoing  sutticient  grace."- flainmond. 
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•BU-per-flu'-it-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  superflmt- 
an(,l):  -a.]  Tlu'  art  or  state  of  floating  over 
or  on  the  surface  ;  that  which  floats  on  tlie 
Bnrface. 

••  Out  of  the  crei\m.  or  tuporilnitance,  the  finest 
dishes  are  made ;  out  of  the  resilience,  the  cyarser.  — 
Brtiwm :   Vuigir  Errourl.  bit.  il..  ch.  V. 

BU-por-flu'-it-ant,  a.  ILat.  svperfluitans, 
pr  par.  of  supe'rfluito:  super  =  above,  and 
JluUo,  intens.  of  Jluo  =  to  low.]  Floating 
above  or  on  the  surface. 

eu  per  flu  it-y.  •  su-per-flu-lt-e,  *su- 
per-flu-it-ie.  s.  IFr.  suprrflutli.  from  Lat. 
ftiiiernitilatem,  accus.  of  supev;!iii«tts,  from  iJii- 
pcrjliim  =  sujierfluous  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  superjlnidad; 
Itol.  mpfrjliiila.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superfluous. 

"  Grose  disease 
Boone  growes  through  humour'e  SHper/utfie." 

Spenser  :  Rtnnet  of  Rome. 

2.  A  quantity  that  is  superfluous  or  in 
excess ;  a  quantity  greater  than  is  needed ; 
fuperabundance,  rednndancy. 

'■  The  viperltuUy  and  waate  of  vitS'—Iirudtn  :  Evm- 
in^i  Love.  (Fref-t 
3  Something  more  or  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary ;  something  used  or  kept  for  show  or 
luxury  rather  than  for  comfort  or  necessity  ; 
something  which  could  easily  be  dispensed 
with. 

"Nor  did  any  thing  we  offered  them  appear  accept- 
able but  beads,  aa  an  ornamental  tuperfluiXlj  of  lite.  — 
Cook  :  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 
1[  For  the  diff'erence  between  mper/luiiy  and 
excess,  see  Excess. 

*U-per'-flU-oS8,  a.  [Lat.  super/luus  =  over- 
floivin;;,  from  super  =  above,  over,  and/fuo  = 
to  flow  ;  Fr.  superflu  :  Sp.  &.  Port.  siiper/JiiO-] 
1.  More  than  is  necessary  or  sufficient ;  un- 
necessary, from  being  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed  ;  excessive,  superabundant,  redundant. 
•■  Superltuom  branches  we  lop  away." 

Shaketp. :  Jiichftrd  It.,  111.  4. 

•2.  Overflowing,  exuberant. 

"  Dout  them  with  mperjluom  courage." 

ahakesp. :  Benry  r.,  IT.  L 

•3.  Too  great  or  high  ;  excessive. 

•■  Purchased  at  a  «i(perrtuoua  rate." 

Shakeep. :  Seury  Mil.,  I.  1. 

»4.  Having  more  than  is  necessary  ;  supplied 
with  superfluities. 

"  The  »u;jcrrtwot«  and  lust-dieted  man." 

Shaketp.  •  Lear,  Iv.  1. 

*5.  Unnecessarily  concerned  about  any- 
tbing. 

"I  aee  no  reason  why  thou  ahonldtt  be  so  titper' 
tluout  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day.  -Shakesp.  : 
1  Benry  IV.,  1.  2. 

superfluous-Interval,  ». 

Music:    An  interval  greater  by  a  semitone 
than  major  or  perfect. 
superfluous-polygamy,  s. 

B"t.  :  The  term  applied  when  in  a  composite 
flower  the  florets  of  the  disc  are  herniaphrodite 
and  bear  seeds,  and  the  flowers  of  the  ray, 
which  are  only  female,  do  so  likewise,  so  that 
the  latter  apv>ear  superfluous.  Linnaeus 
ranked  the  plants  thus  constituted  under 
Potygamia  snperflua,  which  he  made  an  order 
of  the  class  Syngenesia. 

SU-per-flu-oiis-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  superfluous : 
-iv.J  In  a  superfluous  manner  or  degree  ;  m  or 
tci  a  degree  beyond  what  is  necessary  ;  with, 
to,  or  in  excess. 

•■  Doing  nothing  mperjltiouslll  or  In  Taill."-Jfor«  : 
Antidote  ogitititt  Atheum,  bk.  u.,  ch.  ix. 

•u-per'-flu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sttper/uous; 
-uMs.l  Tlie  qu:dity  or  sUte  of  being  super- 
fluous ;  superfluity. 


"  BU-per-fuf|e',  v.t  [Lat.  swperfusus,  pa,  par. 
of  suptrftindo  =  to  pour  over  or  upon  :  super 
=  over,  and/tiiido=  to  pour.)  To  pour  over 
or  on  the  top  of. 

"  Pouring  first  a  very  cold  liquor  luto  a  glaas.  and 
then  ti/'^erfiuintl  OD  it  another.' —JPi'efjH,'  Diary, 
Dec.  13.  1685, 

su-per-heat',  t',(.  [Pref,  super-,  and  Eng. 
heat,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  heat  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree, or  to  a  very  high  temperature  ;  specifi- 
cally, to  heat,  as  steam,  apart  from  contact 
with  water  until  it  resembles  a  perfect  gas. 
[Ste.vm.] 

su-per-heat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.      [Super- 
heat.] 
superheated-steam,  s. 

Physics:  Steam  to  which  an  additional 
amount  of  heat  has  been  given  to  that  required 
for  its  production  from  water.  No  advantage 
is  gained  by  heating  steam  above  315'  Fahr. 

SU'-per-heat-er,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
lieater  (q.v.).] 

Sfeam-eii.oin. ;  A  contrivance  for  increasing 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  to  the  amount 
it  would  lose  on  its  way  from  the  boiler  until 
exhausted  from  the  cylinder.  This  end  is 
frequently  attained  by  making  the  steam 
travel  through  a  number  of  small  tubes  several 
times  across  the  uptake  or  foot  of  the  chimney 
before  it  enters  the  steam-pipe. 

•  su-per-her -e-sy,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
heresy.]  A  heresy  arising  out  of  a  former 
heresy  ;  the  further  corruption  of  en-oneous 
teaching. 

"  Even  in   the  doctrinea   heretical   there  will   be 
Muperheresiet."— Browne  .   fteliffio  iledict,  secL  8. 

SU'-per-luve,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
hii-e  (q.v  ).]  A  kind  of  upper  story  to  a  hive, 
removable  at  pleasure. 

8U-per-hU'-man,  a,  (Pref,  super-,  and  Eng, 
human.]  Above  or  beyond  what  is  human  ; 
above  the  power  or  nature  of  man. 

8U-per-llu'-mer-al,  s.    (Lat.  super  =  above, 
and  (lumerits  =  the'shoulder.] 
*  1.  Orii.  Lang. :  A  burden,  a  load. 

"  A  strange  superhumeral.  the  print  whereof  was  to 
be  seeu  on  his  shouliler8.--.<  ndreaei :  Serntonl.  1.  25. 

2.  Ecctes.  :  A  term  of  no  very  definite  ap- 
plication, being  sometimes  applied  to  an 
archbishops  pallium  and  sometimes  to  an 
amice.  (.Pugin.) 
*  BU-per-hu'-mer-ato,  i>.t.  [Soperho- 
MERAL.)  To  place  over  or  on  one's  shoulders  ; 
hence,  to  assist  in  tearing,  as  a  burden. 

"  Freely  to  superJiumerole  the  burthen  which  was 
his."— ^XCio/n  .  Retolvei,  pt.  i.,  res.  82. 

•su-per-im-po^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eiii;.  impose  (q.v.).]  To  lay  or  impose  upon 
something  else. 

"  The  mined  clay  or  '  paste '  or  ■  body.'  varied  in  com- 
position according  to  the  nature  of  the  glaze  to  be 
tuperimpoted.''~FoHnum:  Majolica,  p.  4. 

8U-per-im-p6-?i'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  imposition  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  super- 
imposing  ;  the  state  of  'oeiiig  superimposed. 

su-per-im-preg-na'-tion,  s  [Pref.  s^tper- 
aiid  Eng.  imprpgnadoii  (q.v,),]  The  act  of 
impregnating  upon  a  prior  impregnation; 
superfetation,  superconception, 

*  su-per-in-cuin-ljen-5y,  *  su-por-in- 
Oum-ben9e,  s,  [Pref,  super-,  and  Eng,  ui- 
cumbmcy,  incitmbence  (q.v,),]  The  state  of 
being  superincumbent ;  the  state  of  lying  upon 
something. 


•  su'-per-flux,  s.  [Pref,  super-,  and  Eng. 
yiiLC  (q.v.),]  That  which  is  superfluous,  or  is 
more  than  is  wanted  ;  a  superfluity. 

'•  LeavioBS  of  life,  the  mperflax  of  death. ' 
A.  C.  Sicinbitrne  :  Tristram  of  Lyonesie.    (Frel.) 

BU-per-f09-ta-tion,  s.    [Superfetation.] 

•  BU-per-fo-li-a  -tion,  s.     [Pref.  super-,  and 

Eng.  JuUatiou  (q.v.).]    Excessive  foliation. 
"This,  in  the  pathology  of  plants,  may  be  the  dis- 
ease uf  super/otialioii,  mentioned  by  Theophraetua.  — 
Broioue  :  Jlisceltaiiy  Tract  1. 

BU-per-fron'-tal,  s.  [Pref.  tttper-,  and  Eng. 
frontal  (q.v.).] 

£ccies. :  The  part  of  an  altar-cloth  that 
covers  the  top,  as  distinguished  from  the 
antepeudium,  or  part  which  hangs  down  in 
tront. 


su-per-m-cum'-bent,  a.      [Pref.   super-, 

and  Eng.  incumbent  (q.v.).]     Lying  or  resting 
on  the  top  of  sonietliiiig  else. 

"By   the    pressure    of    the    superincumbent   atmo- 
ephcre."— Boyrc ."   Works,  lii.  176. 

BU-per-in-duce',  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  iuiiiice  (q.v,)]  To  bring  in  or  upon  as 
an  addition  to  something 


No  new   order   under  another  name  should   be 
,uperindiicei:--FuUer  :   trortliiet :  Barksliire. 

•  BU-per-m-du9e  -ment,  s,    [Pref,  super-, 
aiul  Eng,  inducement  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superinducing ;  superinduc- 
tion, 

"The  n,perinii,<reme,.r  of  greater  perfections  and 
nobler  qualities  destroys  nothing  of  the  essence  or 
penectioua  that  were  there  before,--loc*« .'  Human 
Understanding,  bk.  iv..  ch.  iii. 


2.  Sometliing  superinduced  or  brought  Itl 
as  an  addition, 

"Corrupted  with  many  human  supeTindtscementt.' 
—  n'«*i»M.  .Vat.  Religion,  bk.  1..  ch.  lii. 

*  su-per-In-duc'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  iiiducfioii  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  super- 
inducing. 

"  Mr  Locke's  suptrindiiction  of  the  faculty  of  think. 
itig:'—H\trbarton:  DInine  Legation,  bk.  U..  note  A. 

*  BU-per-in-fujo',  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  «nd 
Eng.  ill/use  (q.v.).]    To  infuse  over. 

*  su-per-in-jeo'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  injection  (q.v.).]  An  injection  succeed- 
ing another. 

*  su-per-In-soribe',  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  inscribe  (q.v).  |  To  iuscrihe  over  or 
outside  another  inscription. 

"  It  waa  put  into  an  envelope  addressed  to  M.  Flo- 
quet.  President  of  the  Cliauiber.  and  superinsct-ibed 
ill  another  envelope  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Parliameut"— /JaiVtf  Tetegrapti,  Feb.  23.  1686. 

*  8U-per-in-spect',  v.t.     [Pref.  super-,  and 

Eng.  tasjiecl  (q.v.).]    To  oversee;   to  super- 
intend by  inspection. 

BU-per-in-sti-tu'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  institution  (q.v.).] 

Law:  One  institution  upon  another:  as  if 
A  be  instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice 
upon  a  title,  and  B  be  institiited  and  admitted 
by  the  presentation  of  another.    (Bailey.) 

*  su-per-in-tel-lec'-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  intellectual  (q.v,).J  Being  above  in- 
tellect. 

su-per-in-tend',  v.t.  &  i.  (Lat  siipen'nieutfo, 
from  super  =  over,  and  intendo  =  to  attend  to, 
to  apply  the  mind.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  have  or  exercise  the  charge 
or  oversight  of  i  to  oversee  or  overlook  with 
the  power  of  direction ;  to  take  care  of  or 
direct  with  authority  ;  to  supervise,  to  regu- 
late, to  control. 

"  The  miatreaa  of  the  family  always  «ui>«rinl«ii<(« 
the  doing  of  it."— Coo* .  First  Voyage,  bk  L.  ch   xvilL 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  have  or  exercise  super* 
intendence  ;  to  preside. 

"  In  like  manner,  they  called  both  the  child.bearing 
of  womeu.  and  the  goddesses  that  •up'-riiitenii  over 
the  same.  Eilithula  or  Luciua.  —Cadaorlli:  IMeO. 
Hyttem,  p.  229. 

su-per-in-tend'- en9e,  >.  [O.  Fr.  siiperin- 
tendance.]  [Superintendent.]  The  act  ol 
superintending  ;  care  and  oversight  for  the 
purpose  of  directing,  regulating,  or  control- 
ling ;  supervision. 

"  Being  done  .  .  .  with  his  peculiar  superintend, 
ence."— Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  i..  ser.  S2. 

*  su-per-in-tend'-en-9Sr,  s.  [Eng.  super- 
intendencir) :  -y.]  The  same  as  Superihtend- 
ENCE  (q.v.). 

"  We  may  live  here  under  the  snperintendeney  of  n 
gracious  a  Being."— Secter.-  Sermons,  vol  ii..  ser.  9. 

su-per-in-tend  -<!nt,  *  su-per-in-tend'- 

ant  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  si<perin(e)ufttn(,  from  Lat. 
snperintendens,  pr.  par.  of  superiiifeniJo  =  to 
superintend  (q.v,),] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1  One  who  superintends  or  has  the  charge 
or  oversight  of  something  with  the  power  of 
direction  or  control :  as,  the  superititendtnt  of 
a  workhouse. 

2  A  clergyman  exercising  supervision  over 
the' church  and  clergy  of  a  district,  but  with- 
out claiming  episcopal  authority. 

"The  Zuinglianshad  no  S'iperintendants.  for  ought 
I  can  find  :  nor  was  Hooper  ever  called  supertntendant, 
but  byshop."— Sor«e(  .■  Records,  vol.  ii.  (App.) 
•  B.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  power  or  right 
of  superintendence  ;  overlooking  others  with 
authority  ;  superintending. 

"There  isRSaperintendeiU  councHoi  ien."—EoweIt: 
Utters,  bk.  L,  let  35, 

superintendent -registrar,  s.     An 

oflicer  wlio  superintends  the  registers  ot 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  There  is  one  in 
every  poor-law  union.  He  is  responsible  to 
the  Registrar-General.    (English.) 


•  su-per-in-tend' -er,  s.  [Eng,  superintend ; 
-r;-.]  One  who  superintends  or  who  exercises 
superintendence  ;  .1  superintendent. 

•su-per-in-ves-ti-tnre,  J.  [Pref.  super- 
and  Eng.  investUure  (q.v.).]  An  upper  vest 
or  garment. 

"The  body  clothed  upon  with  a  ••'P^"''"''''"  °' 
the  house  from  heaven.'^-«P  Borne:  Discourse  17. 


late,  rat.  fare,  amidst;  what.  Tall,  fatLer;   we,  wet,  here,  camel.  ^^l-^^^^J'' ^^'IZ^lf'J^^Z^X^^^^ 
OT.  wb^e,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  f6ll;  try.  Syrian,    a.,  ce  -  e,  ey 
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eu-per'-i-or,  •  eu-per-1-our,  '  super- 

y-OUr»  a.  &  5.  [Iv.  superieur,  horn  Lat. 
suiKriorein.  accus.  of  supeHor  =  liigher,  coin- 
par,  of  suiierus  =  high,  from  super  —  above  ; 
op.  &  Port,  superior;  Ital.  awpeiaore.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  More  elevated  iu  position  or  situation ; 
Liglier,  upper. 

"  Its  superior  part,  which  in  tlie  flrat  prtsm  suffered 
the  greater  reiractlon."— TV^wfori ;  O/jtickt. 

2.  Higher  in  rank  or  olfice ;  more  exalted  in 
positicm  or  dignity. 

"  With  due  re^petrt  loy  body  I  iuollii'd, 
Aa  to  some  bt:iiig  of  tii/'«rior  kind." 

fJruden  :  FUnoer  i  Leaf,  463. 

3.  Higher  in  excellence  ;  surpassing  otliers 
In  greatnes.s.  goodness,  value,  extent,  or  other 
similar  quality. 

"  Tn  furce  of  mind  and  extent  of  knowledge  he  wns 
«i;>erior  to  tbeui  all."— J/rieniifrt!/     Hiit.  Fug.,t:h.i,Vn. 

4.  Being  beyond  tlie  power  or  influence  of; 
t<'0  KVeat,  firm,  or  strong  to  be  liable  for  or 
alfected  by ;  above. 

"  A  (veAt  man  Mnpvrior  to  hie  luOeringe."— ^ddUon .' 
Speclntar. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  {Of  a  calyx  or  cornlla):  Situated  apparently 
above  the  ovary.  Really,  however,  they  rise 
from  beneath  it,  but  have  contracted  adhesion 
to  its  sides. 

(2)  Of  an  ovary):  Free  from  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  so  that  they  rise  from  beneath  it. 

2.  Logic :  Greater  in  extension  or  compre- 
hension; more  comprehensive;  wider. 

"  The  same  class  which  is  a  Renua  with  reference  to 
the  subclasses  or  species  included  in  it,  imiy  be  itself 
aspecii^a  with  referpnce  to  a  luure  comprehensive,  or. 
as  it  in  uft«Q  cHlled,  a  tiiperior,  genus.  Man  is  a 
species  with  reference  to  animal,  Imt  a  genus  with 
reference  to  the  Bpeclee  uiHthematiclau."— J*.  S.  Mill: 
S<^ife>ii  cf  Lojic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  superior  to  or  above  another ; 
one  who  holds  a  higher  position,  rank,  dignity, 
or  post  than  another  ;  one  superior  to  another 
iu  excellence,  abilities,  or  qualities  of  any  kind. 

"  While  Conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years. 
Owns  no  superior  but  tne  God  slie  fears." 

Cote  per  :  Charity,  lib. 

2.  Specif.,  the  head  of  a  monastery,  con- 
vent, ur  other  religious  house. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Print. :  A  character  which  stands  abo^■e 
the  general  line  of  the  lower-case  letters; 
commonly  employed  for  notes  and  references, 
Ba  Cb  A*  HlO. 

2.  Scots  Law:  One  who,  or  whose  predeces- 
sor, has  made  an  original  graiit  of  heritable 
piopt-rtynn  condition  that  the  grantee  (termed 
the  vassal)  shall  annually  pay  to  him  a  certain 
sum  (commonly  called  feu-duty),  or  perform 
cert;iin  services. 

Superior  limit  j/a  quantity : 

Math. :  A  limit  towards  which  the  quantity 
may  apjtroach  to  within  less  tlian  any  assign- 
able quantity  of  the  same  kind  ;  it  is  always 
greater  than  the  quantity. 

superior- conjunction,  s. 

Astron. :  The  coiiiuni.'tion  (q.v.)  of  a  heavenly 
body  when  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  aun  most 
distant  from  the  earth. 

superior-courts,  s.  pi 

Law  :  The  highest  courts  in  a  state.  In 
this  country  ajiplied  to  the  Snpretne  Court  of 
the  Unitetl  States  and  the  .Sniireme  Courts  of 
the  several  states;  in  England  to  the  courts  of 
Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exihequer. 

superior-planets,  s.  pi. 

Astroii.  :  Planets  more  distant  from  the  sun 
than  the  earth  is.  They  are  Mars,  tlie  Aster- 
oids, Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 

superior-slope,  3. 

Fort.  :  A  slope  extending  from  the  crest  of 
the  par.Tpet  to  the  summit  of  the  exterior 
slope,  with  which  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle. 

SU-per'-i-or-ess,  s.  [Eng.  sitperior;  -ess.] 
A  woman  who  acts  as  tlie  liead  of  a  convent, 
abbey,  nunnery,  or  the  like  ;  a  female  superior ; 
a  iady  superior. 

SU-per-i-or'-l-ti^,  «.  [Fr.  supirioriU,  from 
Low  l>at.  siiperioritateAi,  accus.  o{ super ioritas, 
from  Lat.  superior  =  superior  (q.v.).] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  qtiality  or  state  of  being 
su(ierior ;  the  condition  of  one  who  or  that 
which  is  superior,  higher,  more  advanced, 
greater,  or  moie  excellent  than  another;  pre- 
eminence, ascendency. 

"The  Macdonalda,  If  they  bad  not  regained  tlielr 
ancient  lupirhrUi/,  nilRht  at  least  hoivit  tlint  thev 
had  now  uu  superior."— .tfitcuu/uv*  ^"''  i'ny.  th  xlli. 

2.  Scuts  Law:  The  right  which  tlie  Hnperinr 
enjoys  in  the  land  held  by  thevassaI[SuPRKioK, 
B.  11.  2.].  The  supeiiority  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  kingdom  was  originally  in  the  sovereign. 

^  Kor  the  dilfcrence  between  siVjeriority 
and  earellence,  see  Excellence. 

*  SU'per'-i-or-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  superior;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  superior  position. 

2.  In  a  superior  manner. 

"  An  ant  of  hia  talents  tuperiorly  vain." 

Cuj\niiigham  :  Ant  i  Caterpillar. 

*  SU-per'-i-or-ness,  s.  [Eng.  superior; 
-?iesa.)    Superiority  (q.v.). 

"I don't  see  the  great  n 
Mad.D'Arblut/:  CamilUt.  I 

SU-p©r-ja'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  s-uper  =  above, 
over,  and  Jtuf /is,  pr.  par.  of  jaceo  =  to  lie. J 
Lying  on  or  above  something  else. 

"  su-per-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  superlatio,  from 
superlatus,  pa.  par.  of  snperfero  =  to  carry 
over  or  beyond. 1  [Superlative.]  Exaltation 
of  anything  beyond  truth  or  propriety. 

"  Superlatio n  nnd  overinuchnesa  aioplifles;  it  may 
be  abuve  f:iitli,  but  not  above  a  meau."—Beit  Jonion  : 
Dilcoveriet 

8U-per'-la-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fi-.  sjiperlatif,  from 
L;it.  s«p?r/t((i;'H5  =  superlative  (in  grammar), 
from  supertatus,  pa.  par.  nf  snperfero  —  to 
c;irry  beyond,  to  exaggerate:  s!(per  =  above, 
over,  and /ero  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  superlalivo.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Raised  above  all  others  ; 
raised  to  or  occupying  the  highest  degree, 
position,  or  place;  preeminent;  surpassing 
all  others. 

"So  l&r  titperlative, 
Aa  'tis  beyond  all  naming." 

Drayton:  Muses  Elysium,  Nymph.  8. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  that  form  of  an  ad- 
jective or  adverb  which  expresses  the  higliest 
or  utmost  degree  of  the  quality  or  manner 
denoted  by  the  adjective  or  adverb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  is  of  the  highest 
or  greatest  degree  or  position. 

'*  The  xuperlafiM  of  liardluesse  and  courage." — Ohap- 
m-m  :  Homer;  Iliad,  i. 

II.  Grammar : 

1.  Tlie  superlative  degree  of  an  adjective  or 
adverb  ;  in  English  it  is  formed  by  the  termi- 
nation -esty  as  high,  highest;  or  by  prefixing 
most,  as  beautiful,  7hos(  beautiful. 

2.  A  word  in  the  superlative  degree. 

"  To  claw  the  bnclc  of  him  that  beastly  lives, 
And  pranck  baae  men  in  proud  superlativef." 

Bishop  Nail :  Sutiret.    (ProL) 

su-per'-la-tive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  superlative; 

■iy.] 

1.  In  a  sujierlativo  manner ;  in  a  manner 

expressive  of  the  higiiest  degree. 

"I  shall  not  epnak  siiperhitirely  oi  them;  but  that 
I  may  truly  aay,  they  are  secouil  to  uoue  la  the  Chrio- 
tlaii  world."— flacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  or  utmost  degree. 

"We  .  .  .  look  down  with  contempt  on  these  con- 
cerns (if  nun  i\» III perlatit'el]/ mean  and  little." — Knox: 
Liberal  Educutioii,  S  36. 

su-per'-la-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  superlative; 
-ness.)  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  superla- 
tive or  in  the  highest  degree. 

*su-per-lu'-crato,  f.?.  [Lat.  sMper  =  above, 
and  lucrum  —  gain.]  To  gain  in  addition  ; 
to  earn  over  and  above. 

"  As  hath  heen  nroved,  the  people  of  EngLind  do 
thrive,  and  that  it  la  possible  they  might  Buperlurr'ite 
twfiitv-Hve  milliona  per  &iiiiuiu."— Petty :  Political 
.irithmetirA;  p.  107. 

*  su-per-lu'-nar,  '  su-per-lu'-ng,r-^,  a. 

[Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  lunar,  lunary  (q.v.).J 
Being  above  the  moon.  (Opposed  to  sub- 
lunary, q.v.) 

"  The  liead  that  turns  at  mperlunnr  thlnn. 
Poised  with  a  tall,  may  steer  nn  Wilkins  wings." 
Pope:  Diinciad,  Iv.  451. 

*  su-per-me'-di-al,  a.  [Pref.  si/p^r-,  and 
Eng.  medial  (q.v.)'.]  Lying  or  being  above 
tlie  middle. 

8U-per-m6l-e-cule,  s.     [Pref.  a«per,  and 


Eng.  vwkcule  (q.v.).]  A  compounded  mole- 
cule, or  combination  of  two  molecules  of 
ditferent  substances. 

*  su-per~mun'-dane,  a.  [Pref.  avper-,  and 
Eng.  mundane  (q.v.).]  Being  above  or  supa- 
rior  to  the  world. 

"Th«  nipermundiine  aud  the  luundunc  goit;  tbt 
eternal  and  generated  god»."  —  Cuduxnth :  /nUU. 
til/stem,  p.  546. 

"  8U-per-mun'-di-al,  a.  [Lat.  super  ■=. 
above,  and  mundu5  =  the  world.]  tiuper- 
inundane. 

"  Plato  concelveth  that  there  are  certain  substauoM 
Invitilble,  incorporeal,  tuprrmundiul,  dlvloe,  aud 
etemiil."— Cwdwor^A  ,■  Intell.  System,  p.  fiBX 

"  su-per-nic'-u-lar,  a.  [Supernaculum.] 
Having  the  quality  of  supernaculuni ;  of  flrst- 
ratc  quality  ;  very  good.    (Said  of  liquor.) 

•  su-per-n&c'-u-liini.  s.  &  adv.  [Low  Lat,, 
tVotii  Lat.  s'ipcf  =  above,  and  Ger.  nagei  = 
a  nail  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  suhst. :.  Liquor,  so  called  because  a 
t-iiikard  or  glass  of  it  was  to  be  so  thoroughly 
emptied  as  to  drain  ofl"  on  the  n.iil  without 
showing  more  than  a  single  drop.  This  would 
stand  like  a  pearl  on  the  nail  without  running 
off,  which  it  would  do  if  too  much  of  the 
liquor  were  left. 

"  Bacchus,  the  cod  of  brewed  wine  and  sugar.  Rrand 
patron  of  robpots,  npsy-fri-esy  ti]iiilcrs,  and  iup»r- 
iiacutum  takers,  headwarden  of  Vintners'  Hall,  al«- 
C<jmieT."—MatSinger:   Virgin  Murtyr.  \\.  1. 

B.  As  adv.  :  A  kind  of  mock  Latin  terra 
intended  to  mean  *'  upon  the  nail,"  used  for- 
merly by  topers.    (Naves.) 

su-per'-nal,  *su-per'-nall,  a.  [Fr.  super- 
nel,  from 'Lat.  su^'^'dji^s  =  upper,  from  super 
—  above.] 

1.  Being  or -situated  in  a  higher  or  uppet 
place,  position,  or  region. 

"  High  o'er  the  stars  you  tike  your  soaring  flight. 
And  rove  the  regions  of  supernal  li«lit." 

Jfason:  Ou/resnoy:  Art  qf  Painting. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  things  above; 
celestial,  heavenly. 


"  Su-'per-na'-tant,  a.  [Lat.  supematam, 
pr.  jiar.  of  supernato  =  to  swim  over  or  above  : 
siiper  =  over,  and  nato  =  to  swim.]  Swimming 
above  ;  floating  above  or  on  the  surface. 

"  Tho  .supernatant  liquor  waa  blgbly  tiuged  with 
blue." ~ Boyle  :    IKorAj,  iil.  42L 

■•  su-per-na-ta'-tion,  a.  [Lat.  siipemato  = 
to  swim  over  or  above.]  The  act  ur  state  of 
swinnning  or  flouting  on  the  surface, 

"  They  [bodies]  are  differenced  by  lupernaration  or 
floating  uikju  water." — Browne :  Vutyar  Hrroun, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

Bu-per-n&t'-u-ral.  *  su-per-nat-u-rall, 

a.  [Pref.  super-,  "and  Eng.  natural.]  Being 
beyond,  above,  or  exceeding  the  powers  or 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  a  stronger  term  than 
preternatural,  and  is  frequently  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  viiraculous. 

"Curea,  wrought  by  niedlcuies,  are  natural  opera. 
tioiis;  but  the  miniculous  ontts  wruUglit  bj  t'liilnl  find 
his  apostles,  vft^Tesupet'naturi^."—Ooylg  :  }¥orks.  v^  lij7. 

^  The  supernatural:  That  which  is  above  or 
beyond  the  established  course  or  I^ws  of 
nature  ;  tliat  whieh  transcends  nature  ;  super- 
natural agencies,  influences,  phenomena,  and 
the  like. 

SU-per-n&t'-U-ral-i^m,  $.  [Eng.  super- 
natural; -ism'] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
supernatural. 

2.  Theol.  :  The  same  as  Supbanaturalibm 
(q.v.). 

"  Roman  Catholics  are  coming  out  of  their  shell  and 
Joining  their  forces  to  the  band  who  are  defending 
nupernaturatism  against  uaturalism."— .4r/ien(sum.' 
Dec.  SO,  IB8L 

su-per-nfi,t'-u-ral-ist,  s.  &  a.  (Eng.  super- 
natural ;  -ist.] 

A,  -4.S  suhst.  :  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine 
or  principles  of  supernaturalisni ;  a  supra- 
naturalist  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Supernaturalistic. 

"Ttie  level  from  which  tbia  aihool  set  out,  nhen  It 
left  the  old  orthodox  or  superitaturaliit  puint  of  view 
a  century  ago  "—flrif,  (^uart.  Review.  IvU.  177.     (1873.) 

•  SU-per-nat-U-ral-ist'-io,  o,  [  Eng.  super- 
natural; -istic'.]  Pertaining  or  rehiting  to 
fiupernaturalism  (q.v.). 

•  su  per-n3,t-u-ra-l'-i-ty.  s.  [Eng.  super- 
luUural ;  -ity.]  *  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
supernatural. 


boil,  bo^:  poilt.  jiS^l;  cat.  ^eU.  chorus,  9hin,  l>ench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^^st.    -Ifig. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shun;  -tion»  -jioa  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious.  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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supernatTiralize— supersedere 


sn-per-nat'-u-ral-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  super- 
natunU:  -ize.]  To  treat  or  consider  as  belong- 
ing or  pertaining  to  a  supernatural  state  ; 
to  elevate  into  the  region  of  the  supernatural ; 
to  render  supernatural. 

BU-per-nat'-u-ral-l;!^,  adv.  [Eng.  mper- 
natitTul;  -ly.]'  In' a  supernatviral  manner  or 
degree ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  above  or 
beyond  the  course  or  power  of  nature. 

*'  For  wlien  he  rewards  men  rup*matHraUy,  it  ie 
Jor  thuse  actlouB  that  carry  a  natural  reward  with 
them.'— .Sco(e :  ChrUtinn  Life.  pt.  ii..  ch.  i. 

su-per-nSt'-u-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng.  super- 
natural:  -itess.]'  Tlic  quality  or  state  of  being 
supernatural. 

■•  SU-peme',  a.  [Lat.  s^pemus.]  Supernal, 
celestial. 

•'  Also  they  aemed  and  were  very  apte  in  dede  vnto 
the  tuperne  and  celeatyal  Jherusalem.— ^nfter  .*  Pent- 
tential  Piahna,  ps.  143,  pL  ii. 

BU-per-nu'-mer-a-rj?,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  super- 
numeraire,  from  Lat.  supernumerarius,  from 
tuptr  =  above,  and  numerus  =  number.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Exceeding  or  in  excess  of  a  number 
stated  or  prescribed. 

"  Thrown  out.  as  ntpemumerary 
To  iny  lust  number  found." 

Milton  :  P.L..  X.  887. 

♦2.  Exceeding  a  necessary  or  usual  number. 

"The  produce  of  this  tax  ia  adequate  to  the  ser- 
Tices  for  which  it  is  designed,  aud  tlie  additional  iAX 
Is  proportioned  to  the  supemum^aru  expense  this 
year,"— Mtfdijon  .■  Freeholder. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Orel.  Lang.  :  A  person  or  thing  in  excess 
of  the  number  stated  or  prescribed,  or  beyond 
what  is  necessary  or  usual ;  especially  a 
person  not  formaliy  a  member  of  an  ordinary 
or  regular  staff  or  body  of  officials  or  em- 
ployes, but  retained  or  employed  to  act  as  an 
assistant  or  substitute  in  case  of  absence, 
death,  or  the  like.    [Sdper,  s.] 

2.  Theat. :  A  person  whose  presence  adds  to 
the'  stage-etTect,  but  is  not  essential  to  the 
action  of  the  play.  Supernumeraries  usually 
appear  as  retainers,  peasants,  soldiers,  &c. 

BU-per-nu'-mer-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  numerous.]  More  than  is  right  or 
proper  ;  over  many,  superabundant. 

"  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  heavily  fined  for  mper- 
numerous  attendance."— /"it^er ;   iyorchies,  ii.  182. 

•  8U  per-om-niv -a-lent,  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  omnlvateiU  (q.  v.).]  Supremely  power- 
ful over  all.  (^Davies:  Minim  in  Modum,  p.  22.) 

•  8U-per-or-din-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  ordiiwlimi  (q.v.).]  The  ordination 
of  a  person  to  fill  an  office  still  occupied,  as 
the  ordination  by  an  ecclesiastic  to  fill  his 
office  when  it  becomes  vacant  by  his  own 
death  or  otherwise. 

BU-per-ox'-ide,  s.     [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
oxide.]    [Peroxide.] 
superoxide  of  lead.  s.  [Plattnerite.] 

su-per-par  tic'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  particular  (q.v.).]  A  term  applied 
to  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of  the  greater  term 
is  a  unit,  as  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  or  of  3  to  4. 

BU-per-par'-ti-ent  (t  as  sll),  a.  [Lat  super- 
partietis,  from  super  =  above,  and  partiens 
pr.  par.  of  partior  =  to  divide.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of  the  greater 
term  is  more  than  a  unit,  as  the  ratio  of  3  to 
5,  or  of  5  to  7. 

BU-per-phos-phate,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  pkospliate.] 

Chem. :  A  phosphate  containing  the  greatest 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  that  can  combine 
with  the  base. 

superpbospbate  of  lime,  s. 

Chem. :  P20..(HO)4Ca0.2.  A  comp(tnnd  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  in  which  only  one- 
third  of  its  acid  equivalents  is  saturated  with 
lime.  Technicallv,  it  is  used  to  describe  an 
important  kind  o"f  manure,  made  by  treating 
ground  bones  witli  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid, 
whereby  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is  formed, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime 
corresponding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  used.  By 
substituting  coprolites  for  bones,  a  manure 
of  nearly  identical  composition  is  obtained. 
This  kind  of  nninure  is  of  the  highest  value, 
from  its  stimuhitiiig  effects. 


*  su'-per-plant,  «.  [Pref  sniper-,  and  Eng. 
plant,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  plant  growing  on  another 
plant ;  a  parasite,  an  epiphyte. 

"  We  find  no  luperphitit,  that  ia  a  formed  plant,  but 
mlseltoe.  ■— fiacon  .   .V,i(.  Bist.,  i  S56. 

*  su-per-pleaae,   v.t.      [Pref.   super-,   and 

Eng.  please  (q.v.).  J    To  please  exceedingly. 

*  su'-per-pliis,  s.  [Lat.  sMp(r  =  above,  and 
plus  =  more.]    The  same  as  Surplus  (q.v.). 

"  To  employ  the  niperplua  in  ficte  of  private  benevo. 
\euct.'  —Johnston :  Chryial,  i.  18. 

"  su'-per-plus-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Super- 
PLUS.]  Tliat  which  is  more  than  enough; 
excess,  superabundance,  surplusage. 

■•  And  after  this  there  yet  reniaiu-d  a  t^iperplueago 
for  the  aasistauce  of  the  neighbour  parishes,  —Fell : 
Life  of  UiiTnmond,  p.  3. 

*  SU-per-p6r-lt-ic,    a.      [Pref.   sniper-,  and 

Eng.  politic  (q.v.).]    More  than  politic. 

*  su-per-p6n'-der-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  super  = 
above,  and  ponderatus,  pa.  par.  of  pondero  = 
to  weigh  ;  pondus.  genit.  ponderis  =  weight.] 
To  weigh  over  and  above. 

SU'-per-pofe,  v.t.  (Fr.  superposer,  from 
Lat.  super  ~  above,  over,  and  Fr.  poser  =  to 
place.)    To  lay  upon. 

su'-per-pofod,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Superpose.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  :  Placed  above  anything,  as  one 
ovule  above  another  in  the  ovary. 

su-per-p6-si'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  position  (q.v.).] 

•  I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  superposing  ;  a 
placing  above  or  over  ;  a  lying  or  being 
situated  above  or  upon  something. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  neol. :  The  position  of  one  aqueous  de- 
posit above  another.  If  the  strata  are  hori- 
zontal, and  have  been  undisturbed,  the  lowest 
is  the  oldest  and  the  uppermost  the  newest ; 
if,  in  any  district,  they  ara  curved,  fractured, 
or  vertical,  the  test  of  superposition  in  tliat 
district  may  be  fallacious,  and  to  ensure  cer- 
tainty the  strata  must  be  studied  in  one  less 
disturbed.  In  the  case  of  volcanic  rocks,  super- 
position is  in  most  cases  a  test  of  relative  age. 

2.  Geom. :  The  process  by  which  one  magni- 
tude may  be  conceived  to  be  placed  upon 
another,  so  as  exactly  to  cover  it,  or  so  tliat 
every  part  of  each  shall  exactly  coincide  with 
every  part  of  the  other.  Magnitudes  which 
thus  coincide  must  be  equal. 

*  SU'-per-praise,  ti.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  praise,  (q.v.).]     To  praise  to  excess. 

"To  vow  and  awear.  and  snperpraise  uiy  parts." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Msht'l  Dream,  ill.  2. 

•su-per  pro-por'-tion,  s.  [Pref  super-, 
and  Eug.  proportion  (q.v.).]  Excess  of  pro- 
portion. 

* SU-per-pur-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eiig.  purgation  (q.v.).]  More  purgation 
than  is  necessary. 

"There  happening  a  tuperpiirgation,  he  declined 
the  repeating  of  that  purge.'— tt'iseman."  Surgery. 

*su-per-re-flec'-tion, » su-per-re-flex- 

ion  (X  as  ksh),  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
reflection  (q.v.).]  The  reflection  of  an  image 
reflected  ;  reflection  over  or  upon  a  reflection. 

"There  be  three  kindes  of  reflexions  of  sounds  ;  a 
reflexion  concurreut:  a  reflexion  itei-ant.  which  we 
call  eccho  ;  and  a  auperr^ejnon,  or  an  eccho  of  an 
eccho."— Bacon.-  jVaf.  Bist.,  §  241. 

*  su-per-re'-gal,  a.  [Pref-  super-,  and  Eng. 
regal  (q.v.).]    More  than  regal. 

"  You  may  consider  him  as  king,  and  so  yon  may 
present  him  with  regal  worship  :  or  as  king  of  kmgs. 
and  then  it  will  be  superreaai:-—Waterland  :  H  orks. 
iii.  349. 

*  su-per-re-ward;  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  reu-ard,  v.  (q.v.).]     To  reward  to  excess. 

SU-per-r^-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng 
royal  (q.v.).] '  Larger  than  royal  ;  a  term 
applied  to  a  size  of  drawing  and  writing  paper 
measuring  274  x  19i  inches,  and  weighing 
according  to  quality  and  thickness. 

*  su-per-sa'-li-en-9y,  s.  [Lat.  supersc/liens, 
pr.  par.  of  supers'alio  =  to  leap  upon  :  siijifr  = 
above,  and  saJio  =  tn  leap.]  The  act  of  leap- 
ing on  anything.  (Browne:  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  iii.,  cii.  i.) 

*8u-per-sa'-li-ent,  a.  [Supersai.iekce.] 
Leaping  on  or  upoii. 


t  8U- per -ait -u- rate,  v.t.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  saturate  (q.v.).]  To  saturate  to  ex- 
cess. 

8U-per-8&t-u-ra'-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  saturation  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  saturating  to  excess ;  the  state  of 
being  sujiersaturated. 

"The  solution  may  present  a  remarkable  condition 
of  double  iupertaturatwn."—Proc  Phyt  Soc  Lond., 
pt.  ii..  p.  69. 

su-per-8Cfi.p'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  scapular  (q.v.).]  Situated  above  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-blade. 

BU'-per-8cribe,  v.t.  [Lat.  suptrscriho:  super 
=  above,  and  scribo=  to  write.] 

1.  To  write,  inscribe,  or  engrave  on  the 
top,  outside,  or  surface  ;  to  put  an  inscription 
or  superscription  on. 

"An  ancient  monument  found  in  this  very  plac* 
[AntiumJ  and  superscribd  Fortunse  felici."— .4diiwon .■ 
Italy. 

2.  To  write  the  name  and  address  of  a  per- 
son on  the  outside  or  cover  of. 

"That  which  was  meant  for  the  queen  was  suptr- 
scrih'd.  To  his  dear  wife."- ZfowJe«.  Letters,  bk.  T., 
let.  2. 

"  8u'-per-BCript,  s.  [Lat.  superserlptus,  pa. 
par.  of  superscribo  =  to  superscribe  (q.v.).] 
The  address  of  a  letter  ;  a  siiperscriptiou. 
{Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

8u-per-8orip'-tlon,    •  8u-per-8orlp-tl- 

OUn,  s.  [Fr.  superscription,  from  Low  Lat. 
siiperscriptiouein,  accus.  of  superscriptio  =  a 
writing  above,  from  Lat.  superscriptus,  pa. 
par.  of  superscribo  =  U>  superscribe  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  superscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  superscribed,  written,  or 
engraved  above  or  on  the  outside,  surface,  or 
cover  of  something  else,  especially  the  address 
of  a  letter. 

"As  it  appeared  by  the  superscription.  Philochara* 
was  the  workeman."— P.  EoUand:  Pliny,  bk.  ixxiv., 
ch.  iv. 

•  8U-per-8ec'-u-la.r,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  serular  (q.'v.).]  Being  above  the  world 
or  secular  things. 

"Let  us.  saith  he.  celebrate  this  feast,  not  in  a  paD»- 
gyricat  but  divine,  not  in  a  worldly  but  supersecutar, 
manner  "—fip.  Hall:  Jlemaines.  p.  302. 

BU-per-sede',  v.i.  &  (.  [O.  Fr.  superseder, 
superceder  ;  Fr.  supersider  =  to  cease,  to  leave 
off,  from  Lat.  supersedeo  =  to  sit  upon,  to 
preside,  to  desist  from:  super  =  above,  and 
sedeo  =  to  sit.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  desist,  to  forbear,  to 
stay  proceedings. 

"He  would  also  supersede  from  the  execution  of 
what  he  waa  deliberated   to  do."— S(afe  Trials  (an. 

1&2S1 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  void,  inefflcacious,  or  null  by 
superior  power  ;  to  set  aside,  to  suspend,  to 
render  unnecessary. 

"One  other  doctrine  there  ia.  which  constantly  ac- 
companies the  doctrine  of  irrespective  decrees,  v  hich 
supersedes  all  farther  dispute  m  this  matter.  —Bain- 
mond  -■   Works.  1.  486. 

2.  To  come  or  be  placed  in  the  room  of ;  to 
displace. 

"Thev  have,  according  to  this  Califomian  damsel, 
superseded  men  as  stenographers,  telegmphlstj,  Copy- 
ists, aud  type-writers."— iJui^i/  Telegraph,  Feb.  25, 
1886 

3.  To  remove  from  ofllce,  or  the  like,  by 
placing  or  appointing  another  in  the  room  of 

"  Yet  the  very  sex  superseded,  or  forced  to  accei.t 
reduced  wages,  must  stili  '  foot  the  hills  as  in  the  old 
times  of  inasculine  excluiiveness.  —Daily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  25.  1886, 

8U-per-se-de-as,  s.  [Lat.,  2nd  pers.  sing., 
from  subjunctive  of  supersedeo  =  to  supersede 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  &  Law :  A  writ  having  in  general  the 
efl'ect  of  a  command  to  stay  or  forbear,  on 
good  cause  shown,  any  ordinary  proceedings 
which  might  otherwise  be  proceeded  with, 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  stay,  a  stop. 

"  To  give  a  supersedeas  to  industry."— Hammond  .• 
Works,  1.  480, 

'  BU-per-sed'-er,  s.  [Eng.  supersed^e) ;  -«r.) 
One  who  supersedes. 

"  The  superiedert  of  your  nobler  aims." 

It.  Broicning     Paracelsus,  IV. 

su-por-se-der'-e.  s.    [Supersede.] 

Scot.s  Law : 

1.  A  private  agreement  amongst  creditors, 
under  a  trust-deed  sf\i  accession,  that  they 
will  supersede  or  sist  diligence  for  a  certain 
period. 


Sto,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;  we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  ber.  tboro 
or.  wore,  woU^  worlt,  who,  Bon ;  mute,  oub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  aire,  air,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    re,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


supersedure— supervise 
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2.  A  judicial  act  by  which  the  court,  where 
it  sees  cause,  grants  a  debtor  protection 
against  diligence,  without  consent  of  the 
creditors. 

•  8U  -  per -se- dure,  a.  [Eng.  supersed{e): 
•ure.]    The  act  of  superseding  ;  supersession. 

■  su-per-sem'-in-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  super-^ 
and  Kng.  seminate  (q.v.).]  To  scatter  seed 
over  or  above  ;  to  disseminate. 

■  8U-per-sem-i-na'-tlon,  «.  [Supersemin- 
ATE.  1  A  sowing  on  the  top  of  something  sown 
before. 

"  The  envious  mnn's  tupersemination,  or  s^'wing  of 
UrcA  above  th«  wheHt.'  —Branihall :  tVorfu,  li  Vii. 

•  BU-per-sen'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  sniper-,  and 
Eng.  sensible  (q.v.).]  Above  or  beyond  the 
reacli  of  the  senses  ;  above  the  natural  powers 
of  perception  ;  supersensual. 

If  The  supersensible:  That  which  is  above 
the  reach  of  the  senses  ;  that  which  is  super- 
eeusual. 

•  Bu  -  per  -  sen'-  si  -  tive  -  ness,  s.  ^Pref. 
super-,  anil  Eng.  seiniUiveness  (q.v.).]  Exces- 
sive sensitiveness  ;  morbid  sensibility. 

•  su-per-sen'-su-ail,  a.    [Pref.  sxiper-,  and 

Eng.  seiisiutl  (q.V.)'.]     Above  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  senses. 

•  8U-per-sen-au-oU8,  a.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Eng.  sertsuows  (^q.v.).] 

1,  Excessively  sensuous  ;  more  than  sensu- 
ous. 

2.  Supersensual,  supersensible. 

■au-per-ser'-vi9e-a-l)le,  a.  [Pref.  mper-t 
and  Eng.  serviceable  (q.v.).]  Over  service- 
able or  officious  •  doing  more  than  is  required 
or  desired. 

"A  glass-gazinp.  titperierviceable,  finical  rogue." — 

Shakesp, :  Lem;  li.  2. 

8U-per-seS8'-i6n  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  su}:>ersessus,  pu.  par.  of  supersedeo  =  to 
supersede  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  superseding, 
setting  aside,  or  displacing;  supersedure,  re- 
placement. 

"It  has  in  every  case  been  the  tuperse^ion  of  gen- 
oiue  public  aniJ  patriotic  feeling  by  an  unwholesome 
subuidiuatiou  to  the  voice  of  faction."— J/ominir  Post, 
Jail.  16,  1S86. 

"  su-per-SO'-lar,  a.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 
solar  (q.v.).]    Above  the  sun.    (Emerson.) 

Bu-per-sti'-tlon,  *  su-per-stl-ci-on, 
'  su-per-sti-cy-on,  5.  [  Fr.  superstitioR, 
fi-om  Ijat.  supersiitioTievi,  accus.  of  superstitio 
=  a  standing  still  over  or  neara  thing,  wonder, 
dread,  amazement,  religious  scruple,  from 
auperstes  =  one  who  stands  over :  S2iper  = 
over,  above,  and  staUim,  sup.  of  sto  =  to 
Stand;  8p.  snpersticion ;  Ital.  s^iperstizione.) 

1.  A  belief  or  system  of  beliefs  by  wliich 
religious  veneration  or  regard  is  shown  to- 
wards objects  which  deserve  none  ;  or  the 
assignment  of  such  a  degree  or  such  a  kind  of 
veneration  or  regard  towards  an  object,  as 
such  object,  though  worthy  of  some  reverence, 
d*>es  not  deserve ;  a  faitli  or  article  of  faitli 
based  on  insufiieient  evidence,  or  on  no  evi- 
dence at  all  ;  belief  in  and  reverence  of  things 
which  are  not  proper  objects  of  worship. 

"All  who  htive  their  leward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Oi  tiaitiful  Biiperstifioti  and  hlmd  zeal, 
Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  uf  men." 

Mi/tou:  P.  L..  111.452. 

2.  A  practice  or  observance  founded  on  such 
s  belief ;  a  rite  or  practice  proceeding  from 
excess  of  scruples  in  religion;  the  doing  of 
things  not  required  by  God,  or  abstaining 
from  things  not  forbidden. 

3.  Credulity  regarding  the  supernatural  or 
KMtters  beyond  human  powers  ;  belief  in  the 
direct  agency  of  superior  powers  in  certain 
events  ;  as  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  apparitions, 
magic,  omens,  charms,  or  the  like ;  a  belief 
th  it  the  fortunes  of  in<lividuals  are  or  can  be 
atlected  by  things  deemed  lucky  or  unlucky, 
or  that  diseases  can  be  cured  by  charms,  in- 
cantations, or  the  like. 

"  '  It  is  i*  silly  su/'ergtition,'  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
be&rd  th.%t,  nt  tlie  close  of  Lent,  his  piil^ce  was  besieged 
by  a  crowd  of  the  aick."~Macaulajf :  But.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

4.  Excessive  nicety  ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

•SU-per-Sti'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  supersti- 
tion; -ist.]  One  given  to  superstitious  belief 
or  practices. 

"Those  blind  luperttftfonigtt,  the  Jews."— J/or«." 
Afystery  of  Uodlineu,  p.  417. 


su-per-sU'-tlous.  '  BU-per-stl-ci-ous, 
*  su-per-8ty-cl-ous,  '  su-per-sty-cy- 
OUS,  a.  [Fr.  supfrstidcux,  from  Lat.  super- 
stitiosus,  from 5i(;)?rs7i7(0  =  sui'erstition (q.v.).] 

1.  Believing  iu,  holding,  or  addicted  to 
superstition  ;  full  of  idle  fancies  and  scruples 
in  regard  to  leligion  ;  over  scrupulous  and 
rigid  iu  religious  observances. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  partaking  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  characterized  by  superstition ;  of 
the  nature  of  superstition. 

"  Regarded  the  king  wl 
~.1tucnutau  ■'  m»C-  A'l?  . 

3.  0\'er-exact ;  scrupulous  beyond  need. 

superstltlous-use,  s. 

Law  :  The  use  of  land,  &c.,  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  rites  of  a  religion  not  tolerated  by 
the  law. 

su-per-8ti'-tious-ly, 'su-per-stl-ci- 

OUS-U,  adv.     [Eu<^,  superstitious ;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  superstitious  manner;  with  extreme 
credulity  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  superior 
beings  in  extraordinary  events. 

"The  great  iimjority  of  those  who  had  voted  for  It 
were  zealously  and  even  auperititiouily  loyal.'— J/ac 
aulay :  Uiat.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  With  too  much  care;  with  excessive  ex- 
actness or  scruple. 

"  Plotinus  rigidly  and  luperititioutly  adheres  to 
Plato's  text  heie."— C((dM)t<rr/i :  Intelt.  System,  p.  586. 

t  su-per-8ti'-tious-ness,  s.  (Eng.  sjiper- 
slifious  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
superstitious  ;  superstition. 

'  8U'-per-8traln,  v.t.  [Pref.  super-,  and 
Eng.  sfraut  (q.v.).]  To  strain  to  excess;  to 
overstrain,  to  overstretch. 

"In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  it  is 
strained,  the  letts  superilrainiiig  goetli  to  a  note."— 
Bacon.   .Vat.  Hist.,  %  162. 

8U-per-8tra'-tum  (pi.  su-per-stra'-ta), 

s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng.  stratum  {q.v.).}  A 
stratum  lying  or  resting  above  another;  the 
opposite  to  Substratum. 

*  8U'-per-8truct,    v.t.      [Lat.    superstnictus, 

pa.  par.  of  superstruo  =  to  construct  above  or 
on  something  else:  swpe?*  =  above,  and  struo 
=  to  build.]    To  build  upon,  to  erect. 

"  That  a  most  holy  life  be  supeistmcted  upon  a  holy 
and  luireijrovable  faith.*— B^.  Taylor:  SermoTU.vol. 
iii.,  ber.  4. 

*  8u-per-8truc'-tion,  s.    [Superstruct.] 

1.  The  act  of  erecting  or  building  upon. 

2.  That  which  is  erected  or  built  upon 
something  else  ;  a  superstructure. 

"These  are  not  the  works  of  nature,  but  mperttruc- 
tiona  and  additions.'  —/'earaon  ;  On  tlis  Creed,  art.  L 

*su-per-striic''tive,  a.  [Eng.  siiperstruct ; 
-ive.]    Built^r  erected  upon  something  else. 

"  Nothing  but  the  removing  his  fuiidamental  error 
can  rescue  bini  from  the  tupertlructivc,  be  it  never  so 

gross."— Hammonii. 

*  su'-per-struct-or,  s.  [Eng.  superstnict; 
-or.]  One  who  builds  on  any  foundation. 
{Lit.  (tjig.) 

"Was  he  one  of  the  superttructori  or  not  ?  "— A'orrA  ; 
Examen,  p.  193. 

BU-per-Striic'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  sniper-,  and 
Eng.  structure  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  Lit. :  A  structure  or  building  erected  on 
something  else  ;  especially,  the  building  raised 
on  a  foundation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
foundation  itself. 

"  III  some  places  the  foundation  costs  more  than  the 
tMpentrucCure."  —  Hovtell  :  Letters,  bk.  I.,  let.  15. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  erected  or  built  up  on  a 
foundation  or  basis. 

"He  had  erected  on  that  foundation  avsjittuper- 
structure  of  romance." — ASacaulay  :  UiMt.  Bng.,  ch.  iv. 

11.  Rail.-eng.  :  The  sleepers,  rails,  and 
fastenings  of  a  railway,  as  distinguished  from 
the  road-bed. 

*  sii-per-sub-stan'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 

super-,  and  Eng.  substantial  (q.v.).]  More 
than  substantial ;  more  than  substance. 

" Supersi'bstantial  tmd  aaperessentlaL"- JTnoi;  On 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

*Bupersubtle    (as    BU-per-sut-el).    a. 

[Pref.  sup>:r-,  and  Eng.  subtle  (q.v.). J  Over 
subtle ;  cunning  or  crafty  in  an  excessive 
degree. 

■■  An  erring  barbarian,  and  a  lupersubtle  Venetian." 
—Shakesp.  :  Othello.  I.  3. 

*  su-per-tem'-por-al,  a.  &  5.  [Pref.  super-, 
and  Kng.  temporal  (q.v.).] 


A.  As  adj.:  Transcending  time;  indepen- 
dent of  tiint!. 

B.  As  suhst. :  That  which  la  IndepeDdent 
of,  or  transcends  time. 

"Throe  superttmporaU  or  eteriiala."— CwrfuwrtA; 
Intell.  Hyatem,  p.  Ci&. 

■  su-per-ter-ra'-ne-an,  a.  [Formed  from 
the  pref.  super-,  and  Lat.  ferro  =  the  earth,  in 
analogy  with  mMiterranean  (q.v.).]  Abovf 
the  earth. 

"One  of  those  tuperterranean  quarries." — Mr*. 
Trollops:  Atichaet  Amutrotig,  ch.  xxxilt. 

*  8u-per-ter-rene',  a.     [Pref.  super-,   and 

Kng.  tei-rene  (q.v.).]     Being  above  ground,  or 
above  the  earth  ;  superterrestrlal. 

*8U-per-ter-re8'-tri-al,  a.  [Pref.  super-^ 
and  Eng.  terrestrial  {q.v. ).~]  Being  above  the 
earth,  or  above  what  belongs  to  the  earth. 

BU-per-ton'-ic,  s.  [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng, 
tonic  (q.v.).] 

Music:  The  note  next  above  the  key  note ; 
the  second  note  of  the  diatonic  scale  ;  thai, 
in  the  scale  of  c,  d 
is  the  snpertonic;  a 
in  the  scale  of  o,  and 
so  on. 

*  Bu-per-t6'-tu8,  s. 

[Lat.    =   over     th'' 
whole.] 

Anc.  Costume :  A 
wide  cloak  or  man- 
tle, used  as  an  addi- 
tional garment  by 
travellers  and  others 
in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.      

*  su-per-trag'-ic-  auPERxoTus. 

aLa.     [Pref.  super-,  a.  Saion  woman  In  Superto- 

„*,   I      c^™       *-^i.;^^;  t"'       From    Cotton    M9., 

and     Eng.     tragical  ciaud..  B.  IV.).    b.  Figure 

(q.V.).J      Tragical  to  of     man      in      SupertottU 

excessT  (Sloan  MS.,  2.436). 

au-per-tu-ber-a'-tlon.  s.  [Pref.  super-; 
Eng.  tuber,  and  suff.  -ation.] 

Bot. :  The  production  of  young  potatoes 
from  the  old  ones  while  still  growing.  Used 
also  uf  a  similar  phenomenon  in  any  othei 
tuberous  plant. 

*  su-per-tun'-ic,  s.     [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 

tunic  (q.v.).]     An  upper  tunic  or  gown. 

*  8U-per-va-ca'-ne-ou8,  a.  [Lat.  super" 
vucaiieus,  from  sii;>fr  =  above,  and  vaco  =  to 
make  empty.]  Superfluous,  unnecessary, 
needless  ;  serving  to  no  purpose. 

"  The  legislation  superadded  .  .  .  would  have  beea 
su pervac'i iieous,  nudeveu  absurd."— £;j.  Bull:  Workt, 
vol.  ii.,  diB.  5. 

*  su-per-va-ca'-ne-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
supervacaneous;  -ly.]  In  a  superfluous  man- 
ner ;  unnecessarily,  needlessly. 

*  su-per-va-ca'-ne- OUS -ness,  s.  [Eng. 
supervacaneous  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  supervacaneous  ;  needlessneas,  super- 
fluousness. 

su-per-vene',  v.i.  [Lat.  s^tpervenio ^ to 
come  over  or  upon:  super  =  over,  and  venio 
=  to  come.l 

1.  To  come  upon,  as  something  extranoou* 
or  additional;  to  be  added  or  joined. 

"  Even  supervening  vice  .*  .  could  not  easily  l^ 
move  it."— ^eH.'  Life qf  Bammond, 

2.  To  take  place,  to  happen,  to  occur. 

*  su-per-ve'-ni-ent,  a.  [Lat.  sup»rvenien$, 
pr.  par.  of  supervenio  =  to  supervene  (q.v.).] 

1.  Coming  as  something  extraneous  op 
additional ;  superadvenient,  added,  additional. 

2.  Arising  or  coming  afterwards. 

"If  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John.  t\\e  tiipervenimv$ 
oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact,"— flrowne.-  ViUgar 
Errours.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xlv. 

"  BU-per-ven'-tion,  s.  [Supervene.]  Tha 
act  or  state  of  supervening. 

"  By  the  «KpM*i'enrionofa  legal  kindred  Inexpected.* 
—Bp.  Hall  :  Casa  of  Conscience,  dec.  4.  case  6. 

"SU-per-vi^'-al,  s.  [Eng.  supervis{e):  -oZ.1 
Supervision.    '{IValpole  :  Letters,  ii.  445.) 

*  su'-per-vxje,  s.  [Supervise,  v.]  Super- 
vision. 

%  On  the  supervise  :  At  sight. 

"  Thut.  on  the  supcrvixe,  no  leisure  bated  ,  .  , 
My  head  should  he  struck  otf," 

Shaketp.:  ffamlet,  v.  ft. 


boiL  b^ ;  po^t,  jorfrl ;  cat,  9ell.  choras,  fhln.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  slu,  a^  ;  expect,  ^enophon«  e:rist.    ph  =  C 
Hnan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  —  zhun.    -«lous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &&  =  b^l*  d^L 
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Itn-per-viae',  v.t.  [Lat,  stq'er  =  over,  above, 
»n<l  viso  =  to  survey,  from  visuMy  supiu.  of 
video  =  to  see.] 

1.  To  oversee  for  direction  or  regulation  ; 
to  overlook,  to  inspect,  to  superintend. 

'•  M.  Bavie  speaks  of  the  vexation  of  the  supm-vixi'ig 
of  the  press,  in  terina  so  fceliinj  that  they  move  coui- 
pAsaion."— Cony  r  eve. 

*  2.  To  look  over  so  as  to  peruse  ;  to  read, 
to  look  through. 

"  Let  nie  supervise  the  canzonet." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  It.  3. 

gu_per-vi-see',  s.  [Eng.  supervisee);  -ee.] 
A  person  under  police  supervision. 

"Was  charged  with  falling  to  report  himself  ae  a 
tupervUee."— Evening  Standard,  Jau.  13,  1836. 

BU-per-vi'-§ion»  s.  [Supervise.]  The  act 
of  supervising;  direction,  suj-eiiutendence. 

"  Having  had  the  special  lupeivision  of  the  whole 
Aaiau  church."— Bp.  fia«;  Episcopacy  qf  Divine  RigJit. 
\  Supervision  of  the  Police  {English  Laic)  : 
W'lien  a  person  is  convicted  of  felony  or  a 
eeriouB  misdemeanor,  and  a  previous  conviction 
iB  proved  against  him,  the  court,  in  addition  to 
any  other  punishment,  may  direct  that  lie 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  police 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  yeaiB.  He  is 
then  bound  to  report  himself  to  the  police 
periodically.  [Ticket-of-leave.]  Ko  similar 
law  exists  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  police 
exercise  some  degiee  of  supervision  over 
crimiuals,  and  law-breakers  in  generaL 

■U-per-vis'-or,  s.    [Eng.  supervis(e) ;  -or.} 
1.  One    who    supervises ;    an  inspector,  a 
•aperintendent. 

•  2.  One  who  looks  ;  a  spectator. 

"  Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on  ?" 

Shakesp.  :  Othello.  IIL  8. 

•  3.  One  who  reads  over,  as  for  correction. 

SU-per-vi'-Sor-y,  a.  [Eng.  supervisee); 
-ory.]  Pertaining  to,  having,  or  exercising 
gnpervision. 

"  The  distribution  of  supervisory  functions  Is  a 
matterof  detail."— Cenlur^  Magazine.  June,  1883.  p,308. 

•  8U-per-vive',  v.t.  [Lat.  supervivo,  from 
*!/per  =  above,  over,  and  rico^to  live. 
Sup'rvive  and  survive  are  doublets.]  To  live 
longer  than  ;  to  survive  ;  to  outlive. 

"  Upon  what  principle  can  the  soul  be  imagined  to 
be  naturallv  mortjil,  or  what  revolutions  in  nature 
will  it  not  be  able  to  resist  and  supervise  I  "—Clarke  : 
Letter  to  DodwelU 

SU-per-v6-lute',  a.     [Pref.  super-,  and  Eng. 

volute  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  term  used  when  one  edge  of  any- 
thing is  rolled  inward,  and  is  enveloped  by 
the  opposite  edge  rolled  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, as  the  leaves  of  the  apricot. 

au-per-vol'-u-tive,  a.  [Pref.  super-;  Eng. 
volut(/),  and  sutf.  -ive.] 

Bot.  (0/  cestivation):  Having  the  leaves 
snpervolute  (q.v.). 

•u-pi-na'-tlon»  s.  [Lat.  supinatio,  from 
gupiiio  =  to  bend  backwards.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  lying  or  of  being  laid 
with  the  face  upward. 

2.  The  movement  in  which  the  forearm  and 
hand  are  carried  outwards,  so  that  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  latter  becomes  superior ;  the  po- 
sition of  the  hand  extended  outwards  with  the 
palm  upwards.     Opposed  to  pronation  (q.v.). 

"They  [the  muscles]  can  perform  ,  .  .  flexion,  ex- 

tenai"!!.  pronation,  supination,  the  tonicit  motion, 
circuuigyratiou."— SmrfA;  Portrait,  of  Old  Age,  p.  62. 

Bn'-pi-nat-dr»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  supiiio 
=  to  place  or  throw  on  the  back.] 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  two  muscles,  the 
supinator  radii  longus  and  the  supinator  m/lii 
hrevis,  which  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
ward. The  latter  muscle  has  the  greater  in- 
fluence in  producing  this  restilt. 

Sa'-pine.  su-pme'»  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  stipimts  = 
backward,  lying  on  one's  back ;  connected 
with  su6=  under;  cf.  Gr.  vtttcos  (huptios)  = 
bent  backwards,  lying  on  one's  back,  from 
viro  (hupo)  =  under  ;  Fr.  supin;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  supino.] 
A.  As  adjective  (pron.  sv-pine^ : 
I.  Ljing  on  the  back  or  with  the  face 
upwards.    (Opposed  to  proiie.) 

"  Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god 
And  slept  supine,  his  litnbs  diaplay'd  abroad." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  S. 

•2.  Leaning orinclined backwards;  inclined, 
sloping.  (Said  of  parts  of  the  earth.)  {Dry- 
den:  Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  372.) 


3.  Negligent,  listless,  careless,  heedless, 
indolent,  thoughtless.  {Covjpar:  Progress  oj 
Error,  9.) 

4.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  listless- 
ness,  carelessness,  or  supineness. 

"  Whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
lu  story  chasiUA.  in  epoche*  mistakes." 

Dryden:  Astraii  fiedux.lOi. 

B.  As  substa^Uive  {]->Ton.  su'-pme): 
Gram. :  A  part  of  the  Latin  verb,  really  a 
verbal  noun,  similar  to  our  verbals  in  -ing. 
It  has  two  forms  or  cases,  the  first  ending  in 
-um  is  an  accusative  case  ;  it  always  follows 
verbs  of  motion,  as  ahsit  deanibulatum  =  he 
has  gone  to  walk,  or  he  has  gone  a-walking. 
The  second  supine  ends  in  -«,  and  is  an  abla- 
tive case,  and  follows  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives, as  mirahile  dicfu  =  wonderful  to  be 
told,  wonderful  to  tell. 

SU-pine'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  supine;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  supine  manner  or  position ;  with 
the  face  upwards. 

"  At  night  fatigued,  while  he  supinely  snored." 
Francis :  Horace ;  Epistles,  ii.  2. 

2.  Carelessly,  negligently,  heedlessly,  list- 
lessly, thoughtlessly.    (Philips:  Cider ^  i.) 

SQ-pine'-iieS3,  s.     [Eng,  supiTie ;  -ness.'] 

•  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supine  ;  the 
act  or  state  of  lying  with  the  face  upwards. 

2.  Negligence,  indolence,  heedlessness,  care- 
lessness, listlessness. 

"  They  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supinenesn,  and  so  die." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  111.  44. 

*BU-pin'-i-t5r,  *su-pin-l-tie,  s.  [Eng. 
siipin{e);  -ity.]  The  same  as  Supineness 
(q.v.). 

*' A  tJipinity  or  neglect  of  enquiry,  even  of  matters 
whereof  we  doubt" — Broume :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  L, 
ch.  V. 

*  siip'-page  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  sup  ;  -age.] 
That  which  may  be  supped  ;  pottage. 

"  For  food  they  had  bread  ;  for  suppnije.  salt ;  and 
for  sauce,  herbs,  —footer:  Ecclet.  PolUy.  v.,  5  72. 

*  8up-pS,l-pa'-tion,  s.  [L*t.  suppalpaius, 
pa.  par.  of  suppalpor^  to  caress  a  little  :  sub 
=  under,  little,  and  palpo  =  to  caress.]  The 
act  of  enticing  by  soft  words ;  enticement, 
caress. 

"Let  neither  buggs  of  feare,  nor  tuppaipatlons  of 
faTOur  weakeu  your  hauds."- S^aH  .■  St.  Paul  t  Combat, 

*  siip-par-a-si-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  s^ippara- 
sitatus,  pa.  par.  of  supparasitor  =  to  play  the 
parasite  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  flattery  to  gain 
one's  own  ends  ;  servile  assent  or  approbation. 

"A  galling  truth  shall  have  more  thanks  tban  a 
smoothing  supparasitation." — Bishop  Hall:   The  Best 

Bargaine. 

*  sup-par'-a-site,  v.t.  [Supparasitation.] 
To  flatter,  to  cajole ;  to  act  tliB  parasite  to. 

Slip-pawn',  s.    [Sepawk.] 

*  sup-pe-da'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat,  sujypeda- 
neuni  =  a  footstool:  sub  =  xmder,  and  pes, 
gcnit.  pedis  =  the  foot.]  Placed  or  being 
under  the  feet. 

"He  had  slender  legs,  but  increased  by  riding  after 
meals ;  that  is.  the  humour  descended  upon  their  peu- 
duloalty,  they  having  no  support  or  tuppedaneoua 
BtabiUty."— flrowfie.-  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xiil. 

*  siip-ped'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  suppeditatus, 
pa.  par.  of  suppedito  :  sub  =  under,  and  pes, 
geuifc.  pedis  =  the  foot.] 

1.  To  supply,  to  furnish. 

"Those  things  which  there  la  a  logical  posBlblllty 
for  U3  to  do,  and  strength  snfflcieut  tuppeditated."— 
Bammond:   Works,  iv.  h~2. 

2.  To  put  down  ;  to  quell,  to  repress. 

"But  also  [Henry  VII. 1  repressed  and  suppedHate 
the  cynile  disaencion  and  Interior  stryfe.'— HoW; 
Henry  Vll.  (an.  2). 

*  siip-ped-i-ta'-tioxi,  s.  [Lat.  suppeditatio,^ 
[SuppEDiTATE.]  Supply;  aid  atforded ;  sup- 
port. 

"  Witness  how  nimble  the  soul  Is  to  act  upon  the 
suppeditation  of  due  matter."— Afore;  /mmort.  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  iti.,  cb.  liv. 

siip'-per.  *  sop-er,  *  soup-er,  *  sup-er, 

5.  [O.  Ft.  soper,  super;  Fr.  souper,  prop,  an 
infinitive  mood  =  to  sup  (q.v.),  used  as  a 
substantive  ;  cf.  diiuier.]  The  evening  meal ; 
the  last  meal  of  tlie  day. 

"  We  hold  a  solemn  supper' 

Sluikesp. :  Jfacbeth.  lii.  L 

TT  Lor(fs  Supper:  [Lord's  Supper]. 
supper-board,  s.     The  supper-table. 


supper-tlme,  s.    The  time  when  supper 
Is  eaten. 

"  And  soon  at  tupper-time  I'll  visit  you.*" 

S?iakesp. :  Comedy  ctf  Errors,  lU.  S. 

*  SUp'-per,  v.i.  &  t     [Supper,  s.] 

A.  InfruTis. :  To  take  supper  ;  to  sup. 

"  Once  at  my  suppering  I  plucked  In  the  dusk 
Aq  apple.  Hood:  Lycus  cite  Centaur. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  serve  with  supper. 

"  Kester  was  suppering  the  horses."— i/n.  OaiXxBl 
Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  vi. 

siip'-per-less,  a.  [Eng.  supper;  -less.) 
Without  a  supper;  wanting  supper. 

"  There  will  be  great  rejoicing  and  feaating  round 
the  hitherto  almost  supperlets  camp  fire  to-night."— 

Field,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

Slip-plant',  v.t.  [Fr.  siipplanter,  from  Lat. 
supplanto  =  to  put  something  under  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  to  trip  up,  to  overthrow :  sup 
(for  siib)  =  under,  and  planta  =  the  sole  of 
the  foot.] 

*  1.  To  trip  up. 

"  His  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  dnwn  he  fell." 

JIUCn  ;  P.  L..  I.  611. 

2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  cause  the  downfall  ot 

"The  cruel  means  you  practised  to  supplant  me." 
Massinger :  Renegado.  iv.  2. 

3.  To  remove,  to  displace  ;  to  force  or  drive 
away. 

"  War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant  _ 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot." 

Cowper :  Task,  L  eOA. 

4.  To  displace  or  remove  by  stratagem  or 
craft ;  to  displace  and  take  the  place  of :  as, 
To  supplant  a  rival  in  the  favour  or  affection. 

*  5.  To  root  up  or  out ;  to  displace. 

•  sup-plant\  s.  [Supplant,  v.]  Stratagem, 
craft,  trickery. 


•  sup-plaiit'-g,-ry.  *  siip-plant-e-iie,  & 

[Supplant,  v.]    The  act  of  supplanting. 
**  My  Sonne  yet  there  is  tlie  fifte, 
Whicbeis  conceiued  of  enuie, 
And  cleped  is  supplanterie." 

Qowcr:  C.A.,ii- 

•  sup-plan-ta'-tion,  s.    [Supplant,  v.]   The 

act  of  supplanting. 

sup-plant -er,  *  sup-plant-our,  5.  [Eng. 

supplant,   V.  ;   -en]     One  who  supplants  or 
displaces. 

"  A  treacherous  supplanter  and  imderminer  of  tha 
peace  of  all  families  and  societies."— .SmiYA  :  Semums, 
voL  vL,  ser.  a. 

Bup'-ple,  *  son-pie,  a.  [Fr.  souple,  from  Lat. 
supplicem,  accus.  of  supplex  =  bending  under, 
submissive  :  sub  =  under,  and  plec-,  base  of 
pkcto^  to  fold.] 

1.  Pliant,  flexible,  easily  bent. 

"  The  tribute  of  his  supple  knee." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  IT.,  L  4. 

2.  Yielding,  compliant,  not  obstinate, 

3.  Capable  of  moulding  one's  self  to  suit  a 
purpose  ;  bending  to  the  humour  of  others  ; 
nattering,  fawning,  servile. 

"  Sunderland  came  forth  from  the  ba«l  school  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  cunning,  supple, 
shameless,  free  from  all  prejudices,  and  destitute  oi 
ail  principles."- ,1/acau/rt J/  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  :i, 

*  supple-chapped,  a.  Having  a  supple 
jaw  ;  ha\'ing  an  oily  tongue. 

supple-jack,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Various  PauUinias.  specially  PauUinia 
polyphyVa,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  stalk  is 
slender,  woody,  tough,  and  flexile,  and  ascends 
to  a  considerable  height.  When  mnture,  the 
wood  is  cut  down,  barked,  and  then  con- 
verted into  walking-sticks. 

'*  Here's  supplejack  plenty,  and  store  of  rattan." 
Cowper  :  Sweet  if  eat  has  Sour  &iuc». 

2.  Serjania  triternaia, 

3.  Cardiospermum.  grandiJloruTJu 
sup'-ple.  *  sou-pie,  v.t.  &  i.    [Supple,  a.] 

A.  Transitii^e : 

1.  To  make  supple,  pliant,  or  flexible. 

"  Poultices  allaying  pain,  drew  down  the  humouiB. 
and  suppled  the  parts,  thereby  making  the  passages 
wider.'  —Temple. 

2.  To  make  compliant,  yielding,  submissive, 
or  humble. 

"  A  mother  persisting  till  she  had  bent  her 
daughter's  mind,  and  suppled  her   will."— iocte;  On 

Education. 

3.  To  train  for  military  purposes,  as  a  horse. 

*  4.  To  soothe. 

"  Be  not  afraid,  ye  bane  saluea  inoughe  to  $oupU 

that  sore.''— Fryth  :   WorkeS,  p.  79. 


fate,  «a^  fare,  gmidst,  what,  lall,  £%ther;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  Biire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p3t, 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciibi  ciire,  njiite,  cur,  riile,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  B.  Intrana, :  To  become  soft,  pliaut,  and 
flexible. 

"  The  stoDea 
Dili  flrst  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel, 
Ami  Sftppted  luto  softness  us  they  ftiil." 

Dryden  :  Ovid :  Metamorphottt  L 

*  SUp'-ple-ly,  a<^i'.  [X'W^.  supple,  &.  \  -bj.]  In 
a  supple  maimer;  aoftly,  pliautly,  mildly. 

Bup'-plo-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  supple- 
inentnm  ==  a  supplement,  a  filling  up  ;  suppho 
=  to  nil  up  ;  sup  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  plea  = 
to  tut.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  addition  to  anything,  by  which  its 
defects  are  supplied  and  it  is  made  more  full 
and  complete.  (Frequently  applied  to  an  ad- 
dition to  a  book  or  paper.) 

"  Wutta's  Logick,  imd  hia  ImprovemeDt  of  the  Mind, 
whk'h  he  iiiejuit  in  be  a  supplement  to  hU  Loglck." — 
Snox:  Liberal  Education,  ^  b&. 

*  2.  Store,  supply. 

"  We  had  not  spent 
Our  ruddy  wine  a  ship  board  ;  supplement 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  vessel  drew." 

Chapmaii.    (Todd.) 

II.  Trigon.:  The  su'-'^lement  of  an  angle,  or 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  p 

is  the  remainder  ob- 
tained by  subtiact- 
iii>^  the  angle,  or  arc, 
frnni  180°,  or  two 
right  angles.  If  the 
anyle  exceeds  ISO" 
the  supplement  will 
be   negative.      Two  supplemknt. 

angles  which  are  to-  b  c  Arc ;  c  d  Sine :  d  a  Cosine  ; 
gfllier  equal  to  two  *  b  f  Qimdraiil  at  rigtit 
ri^'ht-  nii"lp<j    nr  two        angle  I  c  f  Cnmineineot  of 

riL,nt  au-^ies,  or  two  ^^  ^^^  ^^  difference  he- 
aves which  are  toge-  tweeu  that  arc  and  quad- 
ther  equal  to  ISO"  rant;  e  b  f  Semicircle.  IsO 
nr  a  •^pniiVirplp  nrfl  degrees;  c  k  Sui>i>'einent  of 
or  a  sem  circle,  are  ftnarc.ordiffereucebetween 
the  supplements  Ol  that  arc  aud  eemiclrde. 
each  otiier. 

0&p'-ple-inent,  v.t.  [Supplement.  «.]  To 
till  up,  sujiply,  or  complete  by  additions;  to 
add  sometliing  to,  as  a  book  or  writing. 

^  Supplements  in  this  sense  are  frequently 
used  to  keep  a  work  of  reference  up  to  dale, 
when  so  voluminous  us  to  make  a  re-selting  of 
the  work  inadvisable.  This  is  done  in  the  ca^e 
of  the  large  dictionaries,  new  coined  worOs 
and  those  omitted  being  given  from  time  to 
time  in  supplements.  The  tame  is  dune  in  the 
case  of  encyclopwdiaa,  in  certain  cates  animal 
tiupplemeutary  volumes  Iteing  issued,  in  order 
to  keep  the  information  closely  up  to  date,  and 
iniroduce  new  subjects  of  interest.  When 
such  a  work  becomes  cumbersome  by  the 
extent  of  its  supplements  new  editions  are 
occasionally  issued  in  which  the  supplementary 
matter  is  brought  into  the  text. 

"  He  supplements  this  sketch  by  a  series  of  illUBtra- 
tions.'  —Baring-GoulU  :  ityths  of  Middle  A-jes. 

Biip-ple-ment'-al,  sup-ple-ment'-ar-y, 

a.  [Eng.  suppleiiient,  s. ;  -al,  -ary.\  Of  the 
nature  of  a  supplement;  serving  to  supple- 
ment, fill  up,  or  complete  by  additions  ;  added 
to  supply  what  is  deficient. 

"A  lui-ptfrnentary  le^tAaXioD.'-' Macaulay :  Silt. 
Eng..  cU.  xix. 

supplemental-air,  s. 

Physiol. :  Air  which  can  be  driven  ont  of 
the  lungs  by  laboured  expiration.  Called  also 
Reserve  air.  Even  after  its  expulsion,  the 
lungs  still  contain  residual  air.    {Foster.) 

supplemental-arc, s.  [Supplement,  II.] 

supplemental-chords,  s.  pi, 

Tngon.  :  The  chords  of  supplemental  arcs. 

supplemental-triangle,  s.  A  spher- 
ical triangle,  furmed  by  joining  the  poles  of 
three  great  cirL-les. 

supplemental  versed-sine,  $. 

Trigon.  :  The  subverspd  sine,  or  the  differ- 
ence between  the  versed  sine  and  the  diameter. 

supplementary-chords,  s.  pi.    in  an 

ellii'Sf  nr  hyiierbuki,  any  two  chords  drawn 
throuLrh  the  extremities  of  a  diameter,  and 
inteiseetiiig  on  the  curve. 

•  sup-ple-men-ta'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  siippk- 

■nu  It ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  supplementing, 
filling  up,  or  adding  to. 

siip'-ple-ness,  s.    [Eng.  supple,  a. ;  -ness.} 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  supple, 
pliant,  or  flexible  ;  flexibility,  pliableness. 
"  In  all  the  vigour  and  supplenett  of  early  youth." 
—Mataiilay  :  ffiet.  Eng.,  cb.  xlv. 


2.  Readiness  of  compliance  ;  pliancy;  readi- 
nc>s  to  yield  compliance  ;  facility. 

3.  Capability  of  moulding  or  adapting  one's 
self  to  any  [turpose. 

"  llo  united  the  Qriii  faith  and  ardent  zenl  of  a 
uiiirtyr  witb  the  shrewdness  and  tupplenrts  nf  a  con- 
summate ijolltlciau."— J/ii cad 'd^  -  Bitt.  Eng.,  ub.  xiit. 

•  sup-ple-tive,  «.  [Fr.  suppUtif,  from  Low 
Lat.  siippletivus,  from  Lat.  supi'ktus,  pa.  par. 
of  supi'leo  =  to  fill  up,  to  supply  (q.v.).] 
Supplying,  suppletory 

•  sup'-ple-tor-y,  a.  &.  s.    (Lat.  supplettts,  pa. 

par.  uf  sui-pleo  =  to  supply  (q.v.)  ;  Xtal.  sup- 
jHetorio.] 

A»  As  adj.:  Supplying  deficiencies;  sup- 
plemental. 

"  I  have  partly  from  Prynpe.  paitly  trom  my  own 
coiilectnrtf,  suppHed  the  mutilated  pliices  as  well  aa  I 
couhl :  but  h:Lve  included  all  such  lupplelory  words  in 
ciotcheta."— ir/wrfo/i .'  Diary  of  ArchbitKop  Laud. 
p.  58. 

B.  As  suhst. :  That  which  is  to  supply  what 
is  wanted  ;  that  which  tills  up  deftciencies. 
"  They  Invent  »'»Piote(on'«a  to  excuse  an  evil  man."^ 
Jeremy  Taylor;  Sermons,  p.  28S. 

suppletory-oath,  s.    [Supplement,  »., 

•  siip-pli'-al,  5.     [Eng.  supply;  -aZ.] 

1.  The  act  of  supplying  ;  supply. 

"  Leave  the  supplial  of  the  UDCounected  parts  to  bis 
readera  sagacity,"—  iVarbarlon :  Irvine  Legation, 
hk.  iv,.  §5. 

2.  That  which  is  supplied. 

•  8up~pli'-an9e  (I),  s.    [Eng.  supply;  •ance.l 

1.  The  act  of  supplying  ;  assistance. 

2.  That  which  fills  up,  occupies,  or  satis- 
fies ;  satisfaction,  gratification,  diversion, 
pastime. 

"  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  periume  and  suppUance  of  a  uiiuute." 

.Shakesp.  :  ffainlet,  L  3, 

•  sup'- pll  -  anye  (2),  5.  [Eng.  supplian(t); 
-c€.]  The  act  of  supplicating;  supplication, 
entreaty. 

"  When  Greece  her  knee  in  titppUance  bent." 

Halleck.    \Webster.) 

•  siip-pli'-ant  (1),  a.  [Eng.  supply;  -ant.] 
Furnisliing'a  supply  ;  suppletory. 

"  To  those  legions  your  levy 
Must  be  supptiiint."      Sltaktsp. :  dpnbeline,  liL  7. 

sup'-pli-ant  (2),  *  sup-pli-aunt,  a.  &  $. 

[Fr.  sitppliant,  pr.  par.  of  supplier ;  Lat.  sup- 
plica  =  to  supplicate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Entreating,  supplicating,  beseeching; 
asking  earnestly  and  humbly. 

"Ue  was  rather  tuppliant  than  victorious."— Sid- 
ney ."  Arcadia,  bk.  IIL 

2.  Manifesting  or  expressing  entreaty  or 
iupplication. 

"  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  bin  power." 

Milton:  P.L..  i.  112. 

B.  As  suhst. ;  One  who  supplicates ;  a 
humble  petitioner;  one  who  begs  earnestly 
and  humbly  ;  a  supplieant.  In  law,  the  actor 
in  or  a  party  preferring  a  petition  of  right. 
{Wharton.) 

"He  waa  soon  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  tup. 
pUantn.' —Slacauhiy  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

siip'-pli-ant-ly,  ath\  [Eng.  suppliant  (2); 
■[y.\  In  a'supi>liant  manner  ;  like  a  suppliant. 

"  .''iiipplianUy  implore  the  divine  mercy," — Studentt 
1.  139. 

•  siip'-pli-ant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  suppliant ; 
■  ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sup- 
])liant. 

*SUp'-pli-cau-9^,  s.  [Eng.  supplican(t) ; 
'Cy.]  The  act  of  supplicating;  supplication, 
suppliance. 

sup'-pU-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  s^ipplicana,  pr. 
par.  of  sup'pUco  =  to  supplicate  (q.v.).j 

A.  As  adj. :  Entreating,  begging,  or  asking 
earnestly ;  suppliant. 

"Tliey  offered  to  this  council  their  letters  tupptt- 
cani."—Bp.  Hull:  Corruptions  of  Church  of  Rome. 

B,  As  snbst. :  One  who  supplicates  ;  a 
humble  petitioner;  one  who  asks  earnestly 
and  humbly ;  a  suppliant. 

"  Abrahftm.  instead  of  indulgint;  the  mpptieanf  In 
his  desire  of  new  evidence,  refers  hira  to  what  his 
brethren  h.id. "— -l/ffM-ftwry  ;  .Sermons,  vol.  U,,  ser.  2. 

sup'-pli-cant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  supplicant ; 
■hi.]  Tn  a" supplicating  manner;  like  a  sui>- 
plicant. 


Blip -pll-cS.t,  s.  [Lat.=  he  supplicates.]  In 
Engli.sli  Universities,  a  petition  ;  specif.,  a 
writteu  application  with  a  ceKiflcatc  that  the 
requisite  conditions  have  been  complied  with. 

siip'-pli-cate,  i\t.  &  i.  [Lat.  svppliaitus,  pa. 
par.  ol  ^iipplico,  from  suppUx,  genit.  snppbcis 
=  bending  down,  suppliant;  Fr.  supplier; 
8p.  suplicar :  It&l.  aupplicare.]    [Supple,  a.] 

A.  Transitii^e : 

1.  To  beg  or  ask  for  earnestly  and  hnmbly ; 
to  entreat  for ;  to  seek  by  earnest  and  humbl* 
prayer. 

"Whose  mercy  the  most  opulent  of  ns  all  mtut 
one  day  tupplicate."—finox  :  /-Jduciition  of  the  Poor. 

2.  To  address  in  prayer ;  to  call  upon 
humbly. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  make  supplication ;  to  beg 
or  petition  earnestly  and  humbly. 

"  Vain  la  ench  threat  or  supplicating  prayer." 

liyron  :  Ele-jy  on  Nau-stead  Abbey. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  supplicate 
ami  to  bt:g,  see  liEO, 

•siip'-pli-cate,  s.  [Supplicate,  v.]  The 
same  as  Supplicat  (q.v.). 

"  Tliis  year  was  a  sxipplicate  made  for  George  Carew 
to  liave  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  coulerred  oa 
him."— It'ood  .'  Faati  Oxvn.,  vul.  1. 

siip'-pli-cat-ing,  pr.  ?)ar.  or  o.  [Supplicate^ 
r.l 

siip'-pli-cat-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng  supplicat- 
i'lg ;  -ly-]  in  a  supplicating  manner;  as  a 
suppliant. 

"  He  also  gesticulated,  sometimes  wildly,  sometimes 
tuppficacingly."— /laity  Telegraph,  Sept.  8,  18fe6. 

aup'pli-ca'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  suppli- 
cationeni,   accus.  of  suppUcatio,   from  suppli- 
catus,   pa.   par.   of  sujrplico  =  to   supplicate 
(q.v.);  Sp.  snppUcacion.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  supplicating ;  humble  and 
earnest  petition  or  prayer  in  worship. 

"  Praying  with  all  prayer  and  iiippficaffof?,  with  all 
perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints."— fpftet 
vi.  18. 

2.  A  petition ;  an  earnest  and  humble  re- 
quest or  prayer. 

"  By  the  tears  and  abject  suppUcatiotu  at  White- 
hall."—J/ ocaii^ai/ ■  l/iat.  Eng.,  cli.  V. 
II.  Ionian.  Antiq. :  A  religious  solemnity  or 
thanksgiving  to  tlie  gods  on  the  oceasina 
of  a  great  victory  gained,  or  in  times  of  public 
danger  or  distress. 

*sup'-pli-cat-6r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  sup- 
plicates ;  a  supplicant. 

"  Well  fare  that  bold  supplicator  to  Queen  Gllxa* 
h&ih."— Bishop  Hall:  Episcopacy  of  Divine  Right. 

siip'-pli-cat-or-y,  a.  [Eng.  supplicat{e) ; 
-ory.  ]  Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  suppli- 
cation ;  humble,  earnest,  petitionary. 


•  siip-pli-ca'-vit,  s.    [Lat.  =  he  has  begged.] 

Law:  A  writ  formerly  issuing  out  of  the 
Courts  of  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  or  Chan- 
cery, for  taking  the  surety  of  the  peace  against 
a  man. 

*  sup-plie,  •  sup-pll-en,  v.t.    [Fr.  supplier.] 
To  supplicate. 

"  And  if  thou  wolt  shinen  with  dl^itfes,  thou 
muste  besecheu  and  siipplien  [tuppUcabi.'.]  hem.  that 
-  -'  -  '"  -'"'--  •     "'  -  "       ■     .  bk.  ill. 


yeueu  the  dit^l ties. '—C/'au< 


■  Boeciu 


sup-pli'-er,  s.     [Eng.  sxipply,  V.  ;   -er.]     One 
who  or  that  which  supplies. 


sup-ply",  *  sup-ploy.   *sup-ploye,   v.t. 

[Fr.  suppleer ;  from  Lat.  suppko=  to  fill  up  : 
sup  (for  s?//()  =  up,  and  plea  =  to  fill;  Sp. 
suplir ;  Fort,  supprir ;  lta.\.  suppUre.] 

*  1.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  occur ;  to 
recruit. 

"  Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys  are  their 
kearn  supplied  and  maintained." — Spe'uor  :  State  of 
J  r  eland. 

2.  To  furnish  with  what  is  wanted  ;  to  afford 
or  furnish  a  sufficioney  for;  to  provide;  to 
make  provision.  (Often  followed  by  with 
before  that  which  is  supplied.) 

"  So  rivb,  so  throng'd,  so  dmin'd,  and  so  tupplied 
Aa  London."  Cowper :  Task,  i.  720. 

3.  To  strengthen  by  additions  ;  to  reinforcei 

"  Macdonwald  .  .  .  from  the  western  islea 
Of  kerus  ami  gatlowgIiis3t^3  is  supplied." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  \.  % 

*i.  To  gratify-  the  desire  of;  to  content. 

"  Did  supplff  thee  at  thy  garden-bouse." 

^hakeip, :  Measure  for  Measure,  T. 


boil,  bd^ ;  p6vit,  jowl ;  cat,  gell.  chorus.  9hln.  ben^h ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-ciau,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tlon,  -$lou  —  i^>^"",    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -dlo,  «ic.  =  hel,  del. 
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6.  To  give,  to  grant,  to  furnish,  to  provide. 

"  But  uearer  oire  (O  puiduii  it  !|  lupplies 
81^tis  to  iny  brtut  &ud  sorrow  to  my  eyes." 

Prior :  C<ilia  to  Damon. 

*6.  To  serve  instead  of;  to  fill  or  take  the 
place  of. 


7.  To  fill  up  ;  particularly  applied  to  places 
thai  have  become  vacant. 

*'  I  being  absent,  aiul  my  place  tupptied." 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  li).  S. 

Biip-Ply',  S-      [SdPPLY,  V.} 

1.  The  act  of  supplying,  providing,  or 
furnishing  what  is  wanted;  provision;  cure 
of  deticieucies. 

"  Why  are  uaef  nil  thlugB  good  T  because  they  mlniiter 
to  the  supply  of  our  wauts  aud  desires."— Scarcft/ 
Light  o/  Nature,  voL  i.,  pt  ii..  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  That  wliich  is  supplied  ;  a  sufficiency  or 
provision  of  things  needed  ;  a  quantity,  stock, 
or  store  of  things  on  hand. 

3.  Especially  in  the  plural,  the  stock  of 
provisions  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of 
an  army  or  other  large  body  of  persons ; 
necessaries  collected ;  stores. 

*  i.  Additional  troops,  reinforcements, 
succour. 

"  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  suppli/.' 

tihakesp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  1. 1. 

5.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  another ;  a 
substitute.  (Used  especially  of  a  Noncon- 
formist minister  or  student  who  does  duty 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  pastor.) 

6.  A  grant  of  money  provided  by  a  national 
assembly  to  meet  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. The  right  of  voting  snpplies  in  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  necessary  exercise  uf  this 
right  is  practically  a  law  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  Congress.  But  an  appropriation 
bill  must  be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  by  tlie  Piesident,  or  passed  over  the 
President's  veto,  before  it  can  become  operative. 

"  That  paragraph  of  the  king's  speech  which  related 
to  suufAy  preceded  the  paragraph  which  related  to  tlie 
teat  ■  —Jfacaulii!/  :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

1[  Commissioners  of  supply  :  Commissioners 
appointed  to  assess  the  land-tax  and  to 
apportion  tlie  valuation  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Valuations  of  Lands  Act, 
within  their  respective  counties.     (Scotch.) 

*  Slip -ply'- ant,  a.  [Eng.  supply;  -ant.] 
Suppletoiy,  auxiliary,  supplemental. 

*  SUp-ply'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  supply;  -me7iL] 
The  funiisliing  or  provision  of  furthersupplies ; 
a  continuation  of  supply. 

"  You  have  me,  rich  ;  aud  I  will  never  fail 
Begiuuing,  uur  gupplyment." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  111.  4. 

*  siip-pone',  v.t.  [Lat.  suppono,  from  sup  (for 
sub)  =  under,  and  pono  =  to  place.]  To 
suppose  (q.v.). 

Slip-pbrt',  v.t.  [Fr.  supporter,  from  Lat. 
5?/p;tfifYn  =  to  carry,  bring,  or  convey  to  a 
place  ;  in  Low  Lat.  =  to  endure,  to  sustain  ; 
siip  (for  suh)  =  under,  and  porta  —  to  carry  ; 
Sp.  suportar,  soportar  ;  Port,  supportar,  sopor- 
tar  ;  It&\.  sopportare.] 

1.  To  bear  up,  to  sustain,  to  prop  up ;  to 
keep  from  falling  or  sinking. 

"  Support  him  by  the  arm." 

Shakesp. :  At  Von,  Like  It,  it.  7. 

2.  To  uphold  by  aid,  encouragement,  or 
countenance  ;  to  keep  from  fainting,  yielding, 
or  giving  way. 

"  But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  dt;apair  of  life." 

Cowper :  The  Castaway. 

3.  To  back  up  by  being  in  readiness  to 
come  to  the  aid  of ;  as,  One  regiment  stipjjorts 
another. 

•  4.  To  endure  without  being  overcome ;  to 
bear  up  under ;  to  endure,  to  sustain. 

"la  heary  Interltu  ahall  lupport 
By  blfl  dear  absence."  S/iaketp. :  Othello,  L  8, 

6.  To  be  able  to  furnish  funds  for,  or  the 
means  of  continuing  ;  to  be  able  to  meet;  to 
meet,  to  incur. 

"  The  co3t3,  charges,  and  expensea  which  the  king's 
highness  necessarily  hath  been  compelled  to  support 
aud  sustAiu."— flwrner.-  Records,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 
(Note  31.) 

6.  To  be  able  to  carry  on  ;  to  be  able  to 
continue:  as,  To  support  a  war,  contest,  or 
argument. 

7.  To  maintain  with  the  necessary  means  of 
living;  to  provide  for;  to  provide  with  a 
livelihood  :  as,  To  siipport  a  son  at  college. 


8.  To  keep  up  by  nutriiuent ;  to  nourish,  to 
sustain  :  as,  To  support  life. 

9.  To  keep  up  in  reputation  ;  to  sustain,  to 
maintain  :  as,  To  support  a  good  character. 

10.  To  take  the  part  or  character  of;  to 
re^tresent  on  tlie  stage  ;  to  act :  as,  To  support 
a  character  in  a  play. 

11.  To  verify,  to  substantiate,  to  bear  out, 
to  make  good,  to  maintain. 

"  The  question  ...  is  whether  the  myBtery  be 
nipported  by  evidence,"— Oilpin  .■  S«rmon$,  vol.  1., 
aer.  2. 

12.  To  assist,  to  aid,  to  help,  to  further,  to 
second  :  as,  To  support  a  party. 

13.  To  maintain  ;  to  defend  successfully ; 
to  vindicate,  to  uphold :  as,  To  support  one's 
own  cause. 

14.  To  accompany  as  an  honorary  assistant ; 
to  uphold  or  aid  by  attendance  on. 

15.  To  second  or  back  up,  as  a  proposal  or 
motion  at  a  public  meeting. 

1[  (1)  To  support  arms : 

Mil. :  To  carry  the  rifle  vertically  at  the  left 
shoulder,  supported  by  having  the  hammer- 
rest  on  the  left  forearm,  which  is  passed  across 
the  breast. 

(2)  To  support  a  rule  : 

Law  :  To  argue  in  answer  to  the  arguments 
of  the  party  who  has  shown  cause  against  a 
rule  nisi. 

sflp-port',  5.     [Support,  v.] 
I.  Ordinar]/  Language: 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  state  of  supporting 
upholding,  sustaining,  or  keeping  fiom  falling 
or  sinking  ;  sustaining  eft'ect  or  power. 

2.  Tliat  which  supports,  upholds,  main- 
tains, or  keeps  from  falling  :  as — 

(1)  A  stand,  frame,  prop,  pillar,  base,  foun- 
dation, or  the  like,  on  which  anything  stands. 

(2)  That  which  maintains  life  ;  sustenance  ; 
necessaries  of  life. 

(3)  Maintenance,  subsistence,  livelihood. 
"  A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  annual  $upport 

Out  of  bis  grace  ht*  adds." 

Shakcsp. :  ffenry  rill..  11,  8. 

(4)  One  who  or  that  which  supports  or 
maintains  a  person,  family,  &c.  :  as,  He  is  the 
support  of  the  family;  Agriculture  is  their 
chief  support. 

(5)  That  which  upholds  or  relieves;  aid, 
help,  succour,  assist-ance  ;  specifically,  troops 
in  resex've  to  support  and  back  up  those  in 
front. 

(6)  Aid,  countenance  ;  assistance  by  speak- 
ing or  acting  :  as,  He  gave  his  support  to  the 
motion. 

3.  The  maintenance,  sustaining,  or  keeping 
up  of  anything,  without  allowing  it  to  sink, 
fall,  decline,  or  give  way :  as,  the  support  of 
health,  the  support  of  spirits,  courage,  or  the 
like. 

IL  Law :  The  right  of  a  person  to  have  his 
buildings  or  other  landed  property  supported 
by  his  neighbour's  house  or  laud. 

%  Poiiits  of  support :  [Point,  s.,  f  15]. 

8Up-p6rt'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  support,  V. ;  -able.) 

*  1.  Capable  of  being  supported,  upheld, 
sustained,  or  kept  up. 

2.  Capable  of  being  borne,  endured,  or 
tolerated  ;  tolerable,  bearable,  endurable. 

"The  loss  of  all 
That  can  ennoble  man,  and  make  fniil  life, 
Short  as  it  is,  supportable."        Cowper :  Task,  v.  604. 

3.  Capable  of  being  supported,  maintained, 
or  defended  :  as,  an  opinion  or  statement  is 

supportable. 

*SUp-p6rt'-a-l)le-ne89,  s.  [Eng.  support- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
supportable. 

"It  hath  an  infiueace  on  the  tupportabteneu of  tfae 
burthen."— flammond  ■  \yorks,  \v.  477. 

•  sup-port'-a-blj^,  adv.    [Eng.  supportah{le); 

-bj.]    In  a  supportable  manner. 

*  SUp-pbrt'-an9e,    s.      [Eng.  support,   v.  ; 

•ance.] 

*  I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  supports  or  upholds ;  sup- 
port, prop. 

"Give  tome  tupportance  iu  the  bending  twigs." 

Shakesp.  :  /Hchiird  II.,  111.  4. 

2.  That  which  keeps  from  failing  or  sinking ; 
maintenance. 

"  Draw  for  the  supportanee  of  his  vow." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 


II.  Scots  Law:  Assistance  rendered  to  en- 
able a  person,  who  is  otlierwise  iiicai>able,  to 
go  to  kirk  or  market,  so  as  to  render  valid  a 
conveyance  of  heritage  made  within  sixty 
days  before  death. 

•  8up-p6r-ta'-tion,  snp-por-ta-ol-on, ». 

[Eng.  support ;  -atioii.]  Support,  maintenance. 
"The  firm  promises  and  mpportatiom  of  a  faithful 
Ood.''—nitfiop  ffftU  :  /iematns,  p.  S85. 

sup-p6rt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or-a.    [Suppobt,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Her.:  Applied  to  an  ordinary  that  ha- 
another  under  it,  by  way  of  support:  as,  a 
chief  SH;';jor(cd. 

Siip-port'-er,  s.    [Eng.  support;  -er.) 
I.  Ordinary  Lanyiiage: 
1.  One  who  supports  or  maintains  :  aa — 

(1)  One  who  sup-ports,  upholds,  or  keeps 
from  falling  or  sinking.  (Cowper:  Task,  i.  479.) 

(2)  One  who  gives  aid,  assistance,  or  coun- 
tenance ;  an  advocate,  a  defender. 

*■  Regarding  the  English  and  French  as  the  principal 
literary  supporters  uf  the  present  nge."~Uoldtmith: 
Polite  Lenmiiuj,  ch.  vii. 

(3)  An  adherent ;  one  who  sides  with  a  party. 
*  (4)  A  sustainer,  a  comforter. 


(5)  One  who  accompanies  another  on  some 
].rul'lic  occasion  as  an  aid  or  attendant ;  one 
who  seconds,  supports,  or  strengthens  ;  as,  A 
chairman  of  a  meeting  and  his  supporters. 

*  2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds;  a 
prop,  a  support,  a  base,  a  pillar,  a  foundation, 
or  the  like. 

"They  have  no  seat«,  nor  any  other  supportert  on 
the  inside,  than  several  round  sticks.'— Coo* .-  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  itL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her.  :  A  figure  on  each  side  of  a  shield  of 
arms,  appearing  to  snppnrt  the  shield.  They 
may  be  figures  of  beasts  or  birds,  real  or 
fabulous,  as  tlie  lion  and  unicorn  in  the  arms 
of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  of 
men,  some- 
times naked 
and  some- 
times clad  in 
armour.  They 
may  have 
originated  in 
the  ceremo- 
nial bearing 
of  the  knight- 
ly shield  to 
tournaments 
and  jousts  by 
squires  or  retainers  of  a  aoble  house.  They 
are  borne  by  all  peers  of  the  realm,  Knights 
of  the  Garter,  Knights  Grand-Crosses  of  the 
Bath,  by  many  Nova  Scotian  baronets,  and  by 
the  chiefs  of  Scottish  clans,  also  by  many 
municipalities,  and  the  principal  mercantile 
companies  of  the  city  of  London. 

2.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  knee-piece  of  timber  bolted  firmly  be- 
neath the  cathead,  to  reinforce  it  when  sus- 
taining the  weight  of  the  anchor. 

(2)  A  piece  bolted  to  the  hounds  of  a  mast 
for  supporting  the  trestle-tree. 

3.  Surg.  :  A  broad,  elastic,  or  cushioned 
band  or  truss  for  the  support  of  any  part  or 
organ  :  as,  an  abdominal  supporter. 

*  siip-port'-ful,  *  siip-pbrt'-flill,  a.  [Eng. 

sxipport ;    -full.]     Abounding  with  support; 
giving  abundance  of  support. 

*'  Our  swords 
Have  slain  a  cities  most  support/ull  lords." 

Chafttnan  .   Bomer ;  Odyssey  xxWL 

*  8up-p6rt'-leS8,  a.      [Eng.  support;   -less.) 
Destitute  of  support ;  having  no  support. 

"  The  frog,  tuppnrtless.  writhes  upon  the  ground." 
Parncll :  Battle  of  Frogs  *  Mice,  iii 

*  siip-pbrt'-ment,  5.    [Eng.  support ;  -ment.] 

Support. 

"  Prelaty  in  her  fleshly  tnpportmentt.  — Milton: 
Reason  of  Church  Oavernment.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  lit 

*  SUp-port'-ress,  s.     [Eng.  support;  -ress.) 

A  female  supporter. 

*  8up-p6§'-a-ble,    *  sup-po^e'-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  s^ippo's{e) ;  -able.]   Capable  of  being  sup- 
posed or  imagined  to  exist. 

"  Every  one  of  these  things  is  rationally  gappae- 
able."— Sicker  :  Serjnom,  vol.  L,  ser.  17. 


ARMS   WITH    SUPPORTERS. 


f&te,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  f^Jl,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  were,  wgU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  out),  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  00  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•sup-poj'-al,   "  sup-pos-all,  5.    [Eng. 

sui'i'os[t') ;  -ni.)      The  act  of  supposing  soiiie- 
tliing  to  exist;  supposition,  opiuion,  belief. 

'■  Holding  &  weak  tuppoial  of  our  worth." 

Shaketp.  :  Bamlet.  1.  2. 

siip'POSe',  v.t.  (t  i.  [Fr.  supposer,  from  sup 
(Lat.  siih)  =  under,  and  poser  =  to  place.) 

A.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  place  or  substitute,  as  one  tiling  by 
fraud  in  the  place  of  Huother.    (A  Latiuism.) 

2.  To  lay  down  without  proof ;  to  a'lvance 
by  way  of  argument  or  illustration  without 
maintaining  tlie  truth  of  the  position  ;  to 
ima;^ine  or  admit  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment or  illustration  ;  to  assume  to  be  true  or 
to  exist ;  to  assume  hypothetical ly  ;  to  state 
as  a  proposition  or  fart  th;it  may  exist  or  be 
true,  tliough  not  known  or  believed  to  exist  or 
be  true. 

"  finppote  he  Bhould  relent, 
AnJ  publiBh  grace  to  all."        Mi/ton :  P.  L.,  11.  237. 

3.  To  imagine  ;  to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  think 
or  believe  to  be  the  case ;  to  presume. 

"  Who  losing,  or  tuppoting  lost. 
The  gov^d  on  earth  they  valued  roost." 

Cnwper  :  Ajiniii  HirabUis, 

4.  To  form  in  tlie  mind  ;  to  figure  to  one's 
self;  to  imagine. 

*■  More  furious  raging  broils 
Than  can  be  imagined  or  tupiiose<i." 

Shaketp. :  1  Betiry  VI..  Iv.  I. 

5.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true  ;  to  imply  ; 
to  presuppose  ;  to  involve  by  inference. 

'"VhxAtMppoifth&oia^th'xug.  without  evident  ground." 
—Hale:  Orig.  qf  Sfankind. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  or  form  suppositions ; 
to  imagine,  to  think. 

"Tliese  are  not  drunken,  aa  ye  luppoie." — Act*  ii.  15, 

•  8Up~po^e',  s.  [Suppose,  v.]  Supposition  ; 
position  without  proof;  opinion,  belief. 

"  We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That  after  sev'n  yenra"  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand." 
Sfiakesp  .    Troiiut  d-  Cretsida,  i.  8. 

sup-po^ed',  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [Suppose,  v.] 

A.  --Is  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  vejb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Laid  down  or  imagined  as 
existing  or  true  ;  imagiued,  believed. 

supposed- bass,  s. 

Music  :  Any  bass  note  in  an  inverted  chord, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  real  bass, 
root,  or  generator,  as  the  bass  notes  e  or  a  in 
the  inverted  common  chord  of  c. 

BUp-po^'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  supposed;  -ly.] 
By  supposition  ;  presumedly. 

"  A  bit  of  supposedly  good  private  water,"— J/orni no 
Advenuer,  Dec.  19.  1885. 

8up-p6§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  suppos(,e)t  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
whu  supposes. 

siip'pd-^'-tloIl,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  siipposi- 
tionem,  accus.  of  siippositio  =■  &  substitution, 
a  supposition,  from  suppositus,  pa.  par.  o{  s%tp- 
pono  =  to  place  under,  to  substitute  ;  sitp  (for 
sub)  =  under,  and  pono  —  to  place ;  Sp.  suposi- 
don.] 

1.  The  act  of  supposing;  the  laying  down 
of  an  hypothesis  ;  reasoning  by  hypothesis. 

"But  all's  not  true  that  supponition  saith." 

Drayton :  Barons  Wart,  111. 

2.  That  which  is  supposed  or  a.?sumed  hypo- 
thetically  ;  an  assumption,  an  hypothesis. 

"  He  had  used  language  which  was  quite  unintellic;- 
ible  L'Xcept  on  the  supposition  that  lie  had  a  giitUy 
knowledge  of  the  contents."— iVacauiuy.'  Eitt.  £ng., 
Cb.  xviL 

3.  A  surmise,  a  conjecture,  a  guess. 
*4.  An  imagination,  a  conceit. 

"And  in  that  eK<rious  supposition  think 
He  gains  by  death  that  hath  such  means  to  die." 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2, 
Sfip-p6-§i'-tion-al,    a.     [Eng.    supposition ; 
-ah]     Founded  or  based  upon  supposition; 
hypothetical,  sujiposed. 


8Up-p6§-i-ti'-tlouS,  a.  [Lat.  SMppositicius 
=  false,  fraudulently  substituted,  from  sup- 
positus, iia.  par.  of  suppono=.to  place  under, 
to  substitute.]    [Supposition.] 

1.  Not  genuine ;  fraudulently  substituted 
for  something  else  ;  put  by  trick  in  the  place 
or  character  of  another  ;  counterfeit. 

"There  seem  to  be  some  Ornhick  verses  luppotiti- 
tioiu.  as  well  as  there  were  Sibylline."— Cudworrft  .- 
Inieil.  System,  p.  TOO. 

*  2.  Pounded  upon  supposition ;  hypo- 
thetical, supposed. 

"Some  altentions  in  the  globe  tend  rather  to  the 
benefit  of  the  eiuth.  .ind  Ita  prciiK-tinns.  than  their 
destruction,  lu  aU  these  tupposUilious  ones  manifestly 
■would  dn." -Woodward. 


8iip-p6s-i-tJ'-tloUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  siijiposi- 
tdums;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  supposititious  manner;  spuriously; 
not  genuinely. 

*  2.  Hypothetically  ;  by  supposition. 

"  .Supposttitiouslu  he  derives  It  from  the  Lunio 
Moutes.  'Sir  T.  Herbert:  Triivfls,  p.  81. 

*  sup-po^-i-ti'-tiousness,  s.  [Eng.  sup- 
posititious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  supposititious. 

*  sup-po^'-i-tive,  a.  &  a.    [Suppose,  v.) 

A.  .^s  adj. :  Including  or  implying  suppo- 
sition ;  supposed. 

"  As  to  con  tin  natives,  they  are  either  tupposiiloe, 
such  as— if;  or  positive,  such  aa— bev-ause,  therefore, 
as,  Ac."— Harris  :  Hermes,  bk.  ii..  ch,  li. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  word  denoting  or  implying 
supposition. 

"The  suppositives  denote  connexion,  but  assert  not 
actual  existence. '-ffarm.-  Hermes,  hk.  il..  ch.  ii. 

"SUp-pof'-i-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  sxtpposi- 
tive  ;  -ly.]    With,  by,  or  upon  supposition. 

"The  unreformed  sinner  may  have  some  hope  tup- 
positively,  if  he  du  change  and  te^e ut."— Hammond. 

"siip-po^'-i-tdr,  s.    [Lat.  suppositus,  pa,  par. 

of  suppono  —  to  lay  undt-r.] 

1.  An  aid  (?),  an  inferior  (?). 

"  Mountebanks,  empirics,  quack-salvers,  mineralists. 
wiznrds,  alchymists,  cast  apothecaries,  old  wives  and 
barhers,  are  all  tupposltort  to  the  right  worshipful 
doctor,  as  I  take  it.  —Ford:  Lover t  Melancholy,  i.  2. 

2.  A  suppository. 

"  Clysters,  itippositori.  and  a  barbarous  pothecary's 
bill.'- />ri/de«  ;  Sir  Martin  Marr-all,  iv. 

sup-po^'-i-tor-y,  s.  [I^t.  suppositoHus  = 
placed  under  ;  Fr.  supposifoire.] 

1.  A  plug  to  hold  back  hemorrhoidal  pro- 
trusions. 

2.  A  medicinal  ball  introduced  into  the 
vagina  or  rectum. 

H  The  chief  suppositories  are  tannic  acid, 
mercury,  lead,  opium,  and  morphia. 

*  sup -pes'- ure,  s.  [Eng.  s^ippos(e);  -ure.] 
Supposition,  "hypothesis. 

siip-press',  *  sup-presse,  v.t.  [Lat.  sup- 
pre^ysiis,  pa.  par.  of  suppriuio  =i  to  press  under, 
to  suppress  :  sup  (for  sub)=-  under,  and  prenio 
=  to  press.] 

\,  To  overpower,  to  crush,  to  subdue ;  to 
reduce  to  subjection. 

"  Great  Hercules  .  .  .  wholly  did  tuppresse 
Our  baplesse  princes." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Jliad  iL 

2.  To  put  down  ;  to  subdue,  to  quell. 

"  Every  reliellion.  when  It  is  suppressed,  doth  make 
the  suliject  weaker,  and  the  princu  stronger," — Daviea : 
On  IrehitiU. 

3.  To  keep  in  or  back  ;  to  restrain  from 
utterance  or  vent. 

"  The  maid,  with  smile  tuppretsed  and  sly. 
The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  24. 

4.  To  keep  back  or  hinder  from  circulation ; 
to  stop,  to  stifle. 

"They  were  not  powerful  enough  to  tupprett  news- 
papers right  and  lett."^Daily  Telegraph,  May  5,  1887. 

5.  To  retain  without  disclosure  ;  to  con- 
ceal ;  to  keep  back. 

"Still  she  «Mppr«usej  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him 
In  a  i>leasing  suspense."- Broome ;  On  the  Odyssey. 

6.  To  retain  without  making  public  :  as.  To 
suppress  a  letter  or  manuscript. 

7.  To  stop  by  remedial  means  :  as,  To  sup' 
press  a  hemorrhage  or  the  like. 

*  8.  To  supplant,  to  displace. 

"To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince." 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  \,  a 

Sup-press'-er.  s.  [Eng.  suppress;  -er.]  One 
who  suppresses  ;  a  suppressor. 

*  sup-press' -i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  suppress  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sui)pressed  ;  possible  to  be 
suppressed. 

siip-preBS'-idn  (ss  as  sh),  s.     [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  siippressionem,  accus.  of  suppressio,  from 
suppressus,  pa.  par.  of  supprmo  =  to  suppress 
(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  destroy- 
ing, putting  down,  or  quelling. 

"  The  suppression  of  Idolatry  in  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  christian  church  upon 
Its  ruins,  was  an  event  the  nmat  wonderful  in  the  Gen- 
tile world."— /(/J.  Horsley  :  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  7. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suppressed,  crushed, 
destroyed,  or  quelled. 


3.  The  act  nf  retaining  or  keeping  back  from 
utterance,  vent,  disclosure,  or  circulation. 

4.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping  back 
from  public  notice. 

5.  The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbidr©- 
tention  of  discharges. 

"  The  suppression  or  dlfflcultfe  of  aToldlng  urine."— 
P.  Holland:  I'Unie.  bk.  xxll..  ch.  xzv. 

*  II.  Gram,  t  Omission,  ellipsis  :  as,  the 
suppression  of  a  word  or  words  in  a  aeDteuc& 

%  (1)  Suppression  of  vwnasteries : 
Church  Hist.  :  The  closing  of  reUgiou» 
houses  and  the  appropriation  of  tlieit  revciiueB 
to  other  purposes.  There  have  been  many 
hostile  suppressions,  and  suppressions  carried 
oiit  with  the  approbation  of  the  Ruinau  ^5ee. 
Of  the  former  class  the  most  considnablft 
were:  (1)  in  England  (1535-40) ;  (2)  in  France, 
during  the  Revolution  (liy  a  law  passed  ia 
Feltruary,  1790) ;  (3)  in  Italy,  commenced  by 
the  Sardinian  Government  in  ISfiS),  and  (4)  in 
Germany.  Of  the  latter  class  were  the  sup- 
pressions in  England  of  religious  houses  that 
their  revenues  might  be  transferred  to  Jesus, 
Christ's,  and  St.  John's  Colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge;  .still  later,  those  in  favour  of  Christ 
Church  and  Brasenose,  Oxford. 

(2)  Suppression  of  parts  vj'a  flower  : 

Bnt. :  A  term  used  when  parts  which  nor- 
mally belong  to  a  flower  are  wanting. 

(3)  Suppression  of  the  menses : 

Path.  :  A  kind  of  amenorrhcea  in  which  tho 
flux  having  been  properly  established  becomes 
prematurely  arrested. 

(4)  Suppression  of  urine  : 

Pathol.  :  Retention  of  the  urine.  It  may 
arise  from  mechanical  obstruction  caused  by 
a  calculus  or  a  tumour,  from  blood  poisuning, 
in  cholera,  scarlatina,  and  the  more  malignant 
fevers,  or  from  hysteria. 

*  sup'press'-ion  ist  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
suppression ;  -ist.]  One  who  supports  or 
advocates  suppression. 

"Think  of  it,  ye  modera  tupprelsionuti."—Dativ 
Telegraph,  Nov.  11,  IB86. 

sup -press' -ive,  a.  [Eng.  suppress;  -ire.) 
Tending  to  sup^iress  ;  suppressing  ;  keeping 
down. 

"A  work  that  had  been  received  by  the  English 
press  with  ^u/j'/^resfu'e silence." — DaUy  Chronicle,  bept. 
24,  1SS6. 

8Up-preS8'-dr,  s.  [Eng.  suppress ;  -or.]  One 
who  suppresses,  quells,  or  subdues  ;  one  who 
prevents  utterance,  disclosure,  or  circulation. 

siip'-pu-rate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  suppuratus,  pa, 
par.  of  suppuro  =  to  gather  pus  underneath  : 
sup  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  pus  (genit.  puris)  = 
pus.] 

A,  Intrans.  ;  To  grow  to  pus ;  to  generate 
pus. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  generate  pus. 

"  In  the  space  of  three  weeks  it  tuppuratad  It.**-— 
Wiseman  :  Surgery,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  It. 

sup-pu-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mippU' 
rationem,  accus.  of  supimratio,  from  suj'puru- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  suppuro  =  to  suppurate  (q.v.).] 

1,  The  process  of  producing  pus  or  puru- 
lent matter,  as  in  a  wound  or  abscess. 

'■  I  applied  again  the  Mals^ma,  which  ctused  ■. 
tuppiuration  of  the  remainder.  —Wiseman :  Surgery, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

•fl  When  extensive  its  commencement  Is 
characterized  by  hectic  fever. 

2.  The  matter  generated  by  suppuration. 

"Those  Impostnmes  or  swellings,  that  grow  to  an 
head  or  suppuration  (which  the  Oreeks  call  Aposti^ 
mata)."— /".  Holland:  Plinie,  bk,  xx.,  ch.  iii. 

siip'-pu-ra-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  sttppuratif.] 

A,  As  Oiij.  :  Tending  to  produce  pus  or 
purulent  matter;  attended  by  suppuration: 
as,  suppuratii'e  phlebitis. 

B.  ^5  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
that  promotes  suppuration. 

"  I  applied  over  the  whole  tumour  some  of  ths 
tuppuratioei  set  down  In  the  method  of  cure."— 
Wiseman  :  Surgery,  bk.  iv.,  ch,  iv. 

*  stip'-pa-tate,  s.  [Lat.  supputatus,  pa.  par, 
of  s»j)/)i(/o  =  to  reckon  :  sj(p  (for  sub)  =  under, 
and  puto  =  to  reckon.]  To  reckon,  to  com> 
pute. 

"  Supputated  especially  for  the  elevation  and  m«rt 
dian  01  London."—  Wood  :  Atltentg  Oxon.,  vol  i 

*  siip-pa-ta'-tlon.  s.  [Lat.  supputatio.} 
[SuppuTATE.]  Reckoning,  account,  computa- 
tion.   (Boyle:  Works,  iii.  610.) 
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•siip-ptfte',  v.t.      [Fr.   rappntcr,   fi'om   Lat. 

SUppUtO.]      (SVPPUTATE  ] 

1,  To  reckon,  to  compute,  to  calculate. 

2.  To  impute. 

"  And  like  atout  floods  stand  free  fromthJssuppuCrtj 
sliiime.'  Dntyton  :  Pviy-OtbUm,  s.  29. 

8U-pra-,  pTef.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition 
u:^fd  as  a  prefix,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
super  (q.v.),  with  the  force  of  over,  above, 
beyond. 

supra-acromlal,  a. 

Arwt. :  Above  the  acromion  :  as,  the  supra- 
acromial  artery  and  nerve. 

supra-aKiUary,  a. 

Bot.  :  Springing  from  above  the  axiL  Used 
of  a  branch  or  other  process. 

supra-ooralline,  a. 

GeoL:  Rusting  upon  coralline  beds.  Applied 
to  such  portions  of  the  beds  above  the  Middle 
Oolite  as  are  fuund  naturally  resting  upon  it, 
or  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation.  They  are  not  very 
fossil!  ferous.    (Etheridge.) 

supra  -  costal,  a.  Lying  or  situated 
abi.'ve  or  upon  the  riba  :  as,  the  supra-costal 
mnscles. 

supra -decompound,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  various  compound  divisions 
or  ramifications.  In  leaves  it  is  used  of  those 
■whose  petiole  bears  secondary  petioles,  as  the 
leaf  of  Mimosa  purpurea. 

Bupra-oesophageal,  a. 

Aimt.  :  Situated  above  the  gullet. 

supra-orbital,  a. 

Anat. :  Being  above  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Supra-orbital  artery : 

Anut.  :  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery 
terminating  upwards  in  the  forehead.  It  dis- 
tributes branches  to  the  eyelids  and  communi- 
cates with  the  temporal  artery. 

Supra-orbital  notch  OTforavien: 

Anat.  :  A  notch  or  foramen  in  the  orbital 
arch  which  transmits  the  supra-orbital  nerve 
and  artery. 

supra-orbltary,  supra-orbitar,  a. 

Supra-orbital  (q.v.). 

SU-pra-9il'-i-ar-y,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Eng.  ciliary  {q.v.).]    Superciliary  (q.v.). 

8u-pra-cla-vic'-n-lar,  a,  [Pref.  supra , 
and  Eng.  clavicular  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Situated  above  the  clavicle :  as  the 
supraclavicular  nerve. 

BU-pra-con'-dy-lMd,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Eng.  'condyloid  (q.v.).] 

Anat.:  Above  a  condyle;  spec,  above  the 
internal  coDdylar  ridge :  as,  the  supracondyloid 
process. 

8u  -  pra  -  ere  -  ta'  -  50  -  oua  (or  ceoiis  as 

SZlUS),  a.  [Pref.  5i^pra-,  and  Eng.  cretaceous.] 
Geol.  {Of  strata) :  Above  the  Cretaceous 
Ijeds.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Sir  H.  De 
la  Beche,  and  was  largely  in  use  before  the  im- 
portance of  those  newer  strata  was  under- 
stood ;  now  called  Tertiary  (q.v.). 

8U-pra-fo-li-a'-9e-ou8  (or  ceous  as 
Shus),  su-pra~f6'-li-ar,  a.   [Pref.  supra-, 
and  Eng.  joUaceous,  foliar  {(i.v.).] 
Bot. :  Growing  upon  a  leaf. 

Bu-pra-fo'-li-ar,  a.    [Spprafoltaceous.] 

su-pra-lap-sar'-i-an.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  supra 
=  above ;  lapsus  =  a  fall,  a  lapse  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -arian.l 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Supra- 
lapsarians  or  their  doctrine. 

"  The  aitbtapsarian  way  seemed  to  me  of  the  two  the 
move  mode  rate ;  the  rigid  tujjrulapsarian  doctriii© 
■would  never  find  eutertaiuiaent  in  my  thoughts.." — 
Samtnoiid:  Works.  L  669. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  Calvinists  who  held  that 
God  for  his  own  glory  eternally  decreed  the 
fall  nf  man  and  the  consequent  introduction 
of  sin  into  the  world,  and  that  the  election  of 
some  to  everlasting  life,  with  the  rejection  of 
others,  was  formed  "beyond"  or  before,  and 
was  in  no  way  consequent  or  dependent  upon 
the  foreseen  fall  of  man.  Of  tliis  school  were 
Bez-a,  Francis  Goniarus,  and  Voetius.  Opposed 
to  Infrahipsarian  (q.v.). 


su-pra-l^p-sar'-i-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  supra- 

la}>saria?i  ;  -i-sm.]    Tl'ie  doctrine  or  the  tenets 
of  the  Supralapsarians. 

•  su-pra-lap'-sa~ry,  s.  &a.     [Supralapsa- 

RiAN.l "  The  same  as  Supralapsarian. 

*su-pra-lu'-uar,  a.  [Pref  s^ipra-,  and  Eng. 
iuymr  (q.v.).]  'Beyond  tlie  moon;  hence,  of 
very  great  height,  very  lofty. 

su-pra-max-U'-lary,  a,  [Pref.  supra-,  and 

Eng.  maxillary.] 

Anat. :  Above  the  maxillae:  as,  the  supror 
TuariUary  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

SU-pr^-muii'-dane,  n.  [Pref  supra-,  and 
Eng.  mundane  (q.v.).]  Situated  or  being 
above  the  world  ;  celestial. 

"  The  later  PlatoDi^ta  supposed  the  world  and  aU 
the  inferior  gods  Ih3  Flnto  aud  tlie  PyClitu^iireHiiB,  some 
tupramunii'iTit  deities),  to  proceed,  byway  of  em.iiia- 
tioii.  without  nity  temporary  productiou,  froiua  su* 
perior  cauae."—  Waterlattd  :   tVorka,  i,  86. 

SU-pra-nit'-U-ral,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Eng.  natural.]  Supernatural ;  transcending 
human  power  or  ability. 

•[  Tfie  supranatural :  That  which  transcends 
human  power  or  ability. 

"  Kaut  .  .  .  theoretically  completely  excluded  the 
supranatural  as  suinethiug  to  whitrh  lexsoti  could 
enter  iuto  no  relation  whatever."— .ScAn/f,-  Encyc  Rel. 
Knatol..  iii.  1,995. 

su-pra-naf -u-ral-i^m,  s.  [Ger.  siipra- 
natui'alismus,  from  Lat.  i>upra  =  above,  and 
Eccles.  Lat.  naturalisinus  =  rationalism.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  term  fiist  employed  in 
Germany  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  designate  the  belief  of  orthodox 
Protestants.  Now  used  in  a  much  wider  sense, 
so  as  to  include  any  doctrine  appealing  to 
revelation  as  its  authority. 

"  At  its  first  appearance  the  opposite  of  rationalism 
was  not  designated  as  suprarationalisiii,  hut  siiuulyaa 
protestantism.  As  tlie  cliampions.  however,  of  pro 
testautism.  that  is,  of  the  theology  baa^d  upon  Scrip- 
ture as  the  divine  revelation,  seneraHy  desliinated 
their  ai1verB.irie3,  not  as  ncioualists.  but  as  natural- 
ists, it  nattimlty  CJiine  to  i>aa3  that  tlieir  nwu  views 
were  desiiniated  aa  supranaturatUm." — Schttff:  Eneyc. 
Ret.  Knovl-.  lii.  1,995. 

8U-pra-nat'-u-ral-ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  supra- 
nutural(isin)  ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  One  who  believes  in  revealed, 
as  distinct  from  natural  religion.  [Supra- 
naturalism.] 

"What  reason  cannot  comprehend  and  accept  can 
never  form  part  of  the  rationalistic  coiiviutiutii  .  .  . 
The  fuprannturalist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  iiu  leas  in 
harmony  with  his  fuuduutentiil  ninxim.  In  matters 
of  leligion.  Scripture  is  to  him  wliat  reaaon  U  to  the 
rationalist.  Though  he  too  smploys  reason,  he  em- 
ploys it  only  to  search  and  judge  those  claims  to  a 
divine  origin  which  Scripture  puts  forth  ;  and  as  soon 
as  that  pulut  has  been  decided,  and  he  feels  convinced 
that  Scripture  contains  the  direct  teachings  of  God,  it 
becomes  hia  highest,  his  sole  authority."  —  Sc?irtff: 
£ncyc.  Kel.  Knowl.,  lii.  1.99S. 

B.  -^5  adj. :  Founded  on  or  pertaining  to 
revelation  ;  accepting  revelation. 

"  The  successors  of  their  luparnaturalist  adTC^ 
saries.  —  iWiujf ;  £ncyc.  Rel.  Enoul..  ill.  1,996. 

su-pra-nat-u-ral-ist'-ic.  a.  [Pref.  supra, 
and  Eng.  naturalistic  (q.v.).]     Supernatnral- 

istic. 

"  The  lupranaturalittic  and  rationalistic  oplufona." 
—Strauu:  life  0/ Jetu4  iatl.  Evans.),  i.  iL 

SU-pra-oc-fip'-it-al,  a.     [Tref.  supra-,  and 

Eng.  occipi(at  (q.v.).] 

A7iat. :  Situated  or  being  above  the  occiput. 

snpraoccipital-bone,  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  bone  which  completes 
the  first  cranial  segn^ent  above,  answering  to 
the  occipital  bone  in  man. 

SU-pra-pro'-test,  s.  [Pref.  s^ipra-,  and  Eng. 
protest  iq.v.),] 

Ixiw :  An  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  a  third 
person,  after  protest  for  non-acceptance  by 
the  drawer. 

*  SU-pra-ra'-tion-al-ism,  $.  (Ger.  *  supra- 
rational  isnius.]  A  word  suggested  as  a  more 
fitting  term  to  express  what  is  known  as 
sujuanaturalism.  (See  extract  under  Supra- 
n.\turalism.) 

su-pra-re'-nal,   a.    [Pref.  saprtt-,  and  Eng. 
renal\q.y.).] 
Anat.:  Situated  or  being  above  the  kidneys. 
suprarenal- capsules,  s.  pL 

1.  Compar.  Atiat. :  Two  flattened  bodies  of 
crescentic  or  bent  triangular  form,  one  sur- 


mounting each  kidney,  attaining  a  dispro 
portiontitely  large  size  in  tlie  tit^tal  state  in 
man  and  the  Quadruinana.  The  right  capsule 
is  placed  lower  down  than  the  left.  They  are 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  tlirfe- 
quarters  high,  an  inch  and  a  quaiter  wide, 
and  two  to  three  lines  thick.  Their  weight 
in  an  adult  is  one  or  two  drachms.  They  are 
fibrous,  composed  principally  of  simple  or 
closed  vesirles  reseml.l  lug  the  secretingglands, 
except  that  they  have  no  dnct.  Their  function 
is  unknown.  Called  also  Suprarenal  Glands 
or  Bodies. 

2.  Pathol. :  In  IS'-S,  Dr.  Thomas  Addison 
attempted  to  prove  that  a  disease,  often  at- 
tended by  bronze  skin,  and  fatal  in  from  six 
nnmths  t'l  five  years,  has  its  seat  in  the  supra- 
renal capsules.     [Bronzed,  ^.] 

su-pra-scap'-u-lar-y,  su-pra-sc&p'-u- 
lar, '(.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  saipulary, 
scapular  (q.v.).] 

A  nnt.  :  Situated  or  being  above  the  scapula : 
as,  the  suprascapular  ligament. 

su-pra-spiu'-al,  su-pra-spin'-ous,  a. 

[Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng.  spincil,  spitious  (q.v.).] 
Anatomy^: 

1.  Above  the  spine. 

2.  Above  the  spine  or  ridge  of  the  scapnla, 
or  sh"uliler-blade  :  aa,  the  supraspinous  fossa 
and  ligaments. 

su-praster'-nal,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
sternal  (q.v.).] 

Atuit. :  Situated  above  the  sternum:  as, 
the  S7iprasternal  nerve, 

8U-pra-tr6ch'-le-ar,  a,  [Pref.  supra-,  and 
Eng.  trochlear  (([.v.).} 

Anat.:  Situated  above  the  troi:hlea  of  the 
orbit:  as,  the  supratrochlear  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve. 

*  su-pra-vi'-§lon,  s.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng. 
vision  (q.v.).]     Supervision. 

*8U-pra-vi3'-6r,  s.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  -msor 
AA  in  supert'wor.]    A  supervisor,  an  ovei-secr. 

"  They  made  Anena  titolar,  and  Lysander  iupravitor 
of  him."— Bp.  Taylor  :  Sermon  23, 

*  SU-pra-vul'-gar,  a.  [Pref.  supra-,  and  Eng, 

vii/^(tr'(q.v.).]  'Being  above  the  vulgar  oi 
common  people. 

"  Non«  of  these  motives  can  prevail  with  a  man  to 
furnish  himself  with  tupravulgar  and  noble  quali- 
ties-"—CoHiar. 

8U-prem'-a-9^,  «.  [Fr.  suprimatie,  from 
'supreme  =  supreme  (q.v,).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  supreme,  or  in  the  highest 
st.ition  of  power ;  highest  or  supreme  au- 
thority or  power. 

II  (1)  Oath  0/ supremacy :  An  oath  required  to 
be  taken  in  Great  Britain  along  with  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  denying  the  supremacy  of  tlie 
pnpe  in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  matters  in 
this  realm.  I*-  has  now  been  greatly  modified 
and  simplified. 

(2)  Papal  supremacy : 

Eccles.  £  Church  Hist. :  Theanthority,  partly 
spiritual  and  partly  tempoial,  which  the  P"j)e, 
as  bishop  of  Rome  and  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
claims  to  exercise  over  the  clergy,  and,  through 
them,  over  the  laity,  of  the  whole  world.  The 
development  of  this  supremacy  dates  from  tlie 
time  when  Christianity  became  the  State  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  empire  under  Constantine. 
Its  influence  was  great  in  England  under  t\>e 
Norman  kings,  and  reached  its  highest  point 
in  the  reign  of  John  (1199-121fi),  from  which 
period  it  began  to  decline,  and  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  Act  of  Suprp'nacy  (26 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  1). 

(3)  Royal  supremacy : 

Church  Hist. :  The  supremacyin  the  Church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established,  of  the 
temporal  power  in  all  causes  purely  temporal, 
and  in  the  temporal  accidents  of  spiritual 
things.  (Shipley.)  By  26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  1, 
the  king  was  declared  to  be  the  "only  supreme 
Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England," 
though  it  was  expressly  declared  that  he  did 
not  "pretend  to  take  any  power  ft-om  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  that  was  given  them 
by  G'kI."  In  the  same  year  (1535)  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rifchester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
Wfie  beheaded  for  denying  the  royal  claim. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  title  was 
kept  in  the  Itackground ;  but  the  supremacy 
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of  the  sovereign  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesi- 
astical as  civil,  was  asserted.  The  Royal 
Suiireinacy  was  one  uf  the  main  causes  of 
the  civil  war  in  tlie  seventeeiitli  century;  it 
received  a  check  at  the  Uevolution  of  1(3SS, 
which  enforced  toleration  of  Nonconformity, 
but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineleentli  cen- 
tury more  than  one  clergyman  h«s  l>een  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  disobeying  the  ruling  of 
the  law  courts  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

■u-preme',  "  su-pream,  a.     [Fr.  mprhM, 

'from   Lat.  sMprfmus  =  highest,  from  super  — 
above;  Sp.  and  Ital.  suprtnio.'\ 
I.  Ordinary  Langiuige : 

1.  The  highest  in  authority  or  power;  hold- 
ing tlie  highest  place  in  authority,  power,  or 
government. 

•'  NeTcrtheless,  there  cannot  really  be  more  th*Q 
OTie  tnpreme  power  in  a  aocietj."— J/ocauIay-'  Biit. 
£iig..  cu.  xsiii. 

2.  Highest  or  most  extreme  in  degree  ; 
highest  possible ;  utmost. 

"  AboT«  all  liis  luxury  nipreme 
And  bia  cblel  glury,  waa  tlie  gospel  theme. " 

Coisper     Conversation,  ^\%. 

♦  IL  Bot.  :  Situated  at  the  higliest  point  or 
part. 

%  1.  TU  Supremt : 

(1)  The  highest  of  beings ;  the  sovereign  of 
the  universe  ;  God. 

(2)  The  highest  point  or  pitch. 

"  'TIb  the  Mupi-eme  of  power." 

Kean :  Uleep  4  Poetry. 
2.  Stiprenie  Court:  The  highest  court  of  the 
United  States,  established  by  the  Constitution, 
its  purpose  being  to  decide  upon  the  CoDstiiu- 
tiuuality  of  Acts  of  Congress,  and  also  to  serve 
as  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  suits  of  a  national 
character.  Each  state  has  its  Supreme  Court, 
which  performs  like  duties  within  the  state. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England 
is  a  couit  uf  final  appeal. 

sn-preme',  *.    [Fr.) 

Cook. :  The  beat  part.  [VEi^trrt,  Volaillk.; 
Sa-preme'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  suprevie ;  -Zy.] 

*  1.  With  supreme  or  the  highest  authority : 
as,  To  rule  supremely. 

2.  In  the  highest  degree;  to  the  utmost 
extent.    (Covrper :  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen.) 

•  SU-prem'-i-tlr,  s.  [Lat.  supreviitas  =  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence.]  Supremacy 
(q.v.). 

"Whose  [the  Pope's]  tupremitj/  he  had  auppresaed 
In  bifl  dommioni."— /Wter .'  Worthier,  ih-Mi. 

•ur-  (1),  pre/.  [Lat.]  The  form  assumed  by  the 
prefix  suh-  before  words  beginning  with  r,  as 
»iirreptitiou3. 

BUT-  (2),  pref.  [Fr.,  contracted  from  Lat.  s^tper 
=  above,  upon,  as  in  surcease,  surface,  &c.] 
A  prefix  used  in  the  sense 
of  above,  upon.  &c.,  or 
sometimes  intensively. 

8ur-ancree»  a. 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to 
ft  cross  with  double  ani'lior 
flukes  at  each  termination. 


snr-renal,  a. 

Aiuit. :  The  same  as  So- 

PEAREMAL  (q..V.). 


SUR-ANCREE. 


S4'-ra,  &    [Arab.]    A  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

*  8ur-ad-di'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and 
Eng.  'addition  (q.v.).]  Something  added  or 
appended,  as  to  a  name. 

8ftr'-atL»  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  silk 
materiaL 

siir'-gJ,  s.  [Lat.  svra  =  the  calf  of  the  leg.] 
In  or  pertaining  to  the  caJf  of  the  leg. 

8iir'-an9e  (S  as  ah),  s.  [Eng.  sur(e);  -ance  ; 
or  a  contract,  of  asswra7ice(q.v.X]  Assurance, 
surety,  warrant. 

surct'-sd-plionef  e.  A  rich-toned  instru- 
ment, resembling  the  ophicleide,  pitched  in 
E-flat. 

B^-rat',  «.  (See  def.]  Coarse,  short  cotton 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat,  in  the 
Boiiioay  Presidency. 

ear -base,  «.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  ba«,  s. 
(q.v.).] 

1,  Arch. :  A  cornice  or  series  of  mouldings 
at  the  top  of  a  pedestal,  podium,  &c. 


SURBASCD  A&CB. 


2.  Joinery  :  A  board  running  round  a  room 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  chair-backs. 

BUT -based,  a.     [Eng.  sur6'ts(f);  -ed.] 

Arch.:  Having  a  surbase,  or  moulding 
above  the  base. 

surbasod- 
arcb,  s. 

Arch..  :  An  arch 
whose  rise  is  less 
than  half  the  span. 

BUT  -  base'  -ment , 

s.  [Pief.  sur-  {•!), 
and  Eng.  huscnient 
(q.v.).] 

Arch.  :  The  trait 
ofanyarchurvault 
whicli  describes  a 
portion  of  an  ellipse. 

•suT'-bate,  *  sur' -beat,  v.t.  [Fr.  solbattre, 
pa.  par.  solbattu,  from  sole  (Lat.  solea)=  a  sole 
(of  a  foot),  and  battre  =  10  beat.] 

1,  To  make  sore,  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  by 
walking  ;  to  bruise  with  travelling. 

"  Lf ast  they  their  fiunee  should  braze,  and  lurbaU  Bore 
Their  leader  feete."  Spenser:  F.  V-.  IIL  iv.  St- 

2.  To  fatigue  by  marching. 

"Their  march  they  continued  all  that  ulRbt,  the 
horaeiiien  often  aligtitiug  that  the  (out  miyht  ride 
.  .  .  however  they  could  not  but  be  extremely  weary 
nuAturbixted."— Clarendon:  Civil  Wan. 

BUr-bed',  v.t.  [Pref.  BUT-  (2),  and  Eng.  bed,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  set  edgewise,  as  a  stone  :  that  is, 
to  set  it  in  a  position  different  to  that  which 
it  had  in  the  quarry. 

*  Bur-bet',  a.  [SuRBATE.]  Surbated ;  bruised 
or  sore  with  walking. 

"  A  traveller  with  feet  mrbef.' 

Spoaer:  r.Q..U.lLn. 

•  BUr-brave,  v.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
brave,  v.]    To  bedizen  (?);  to  excel  in  finery  (?). 

"  The  Persians  proud  (th'  Empyr*  was  iu  tbeir  hands) 
With  plates  of  gold  mrbruvtd  all  tbeir  bands." 

Bud*on:  Judith,  VlL  22. 

*  Bur-^eas'-anfe,  s.  [Eng.  surcmst;  -ance.] 
Cessation,  surcease, 

"  To  propound  two  thiiisa,  1,  A  turceaaance  of  arms, 
2.  An  iniperi&l  AKeV—Reluiuice  Wottoniance.  p.  497. 

8ur-9ea^e',  ^sur-sease,  *Bur~cesse,  v.i. 

&  t,      [8UHCEASE,  S.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cease ;  to  be  at  an  end ;  to  come  to 
an  end. 

"The  kyngdome  of  Mercia  turceased."~F<ibi/an : 
Cronyde,  ch.  cliiL 

2.  To  cease,  to  leave  off,  to  refrain,  to  de- 
sist.    {Milton:  Psaim,  Ixxxv.) 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  stop,  to  cease,  to  put  an 
end  to. 

"  The  nations.  OTeraw'd,  tureeoMd  the  fight." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  £neid  xil.  1,024. 

•  BOr-cease',  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  sursis, 
fern,  aursise,  pa.  par.  of  su7-seo(r  =  to  pause, 
leave  off,  refrain,  forbear,  from  Lat.  supersedeo 
=  to  supersede  (q.v.).  The  latter  part  of  the 
word  was  early  confounded  with  cease,  with 
which  it  has  no  etymological  connection.] 
Cessation,  st.*)p. 

"  An  end  and  turceate  made  of  this  Immodest  and 
defurmed  manner  of  writing."— £ocon ;  Church  Cun- 
trover  siet. 

Bur-$harge',   v.t.     [Fr.  surcharger.]     [Sub- 
charge,  s,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  overload,  to  overburden. 

"  Fair  pLiDt  .  .  .  with  fruit  furcftarjTeii.* 

Milton:  P.  L..  v.  68. 

2.  To  overcharge  ;  to  make  an  extra  charge 
upon. 

II.  Law : 

X.  To  overstock,  especially  to  put  more 
cattle  into,  as  a  common,  than  the  person  has 
a  right  to  do,  or  more  than  the  herbage  will 
sustain.     {Etiglith.) 

"Another  disturbance  of  common  is  by  iurchar;jint} 
It;  of  putting  more  cattle  therein  than  the  pasture 
and  herbage  will  iMaUAu."  —  Black$tone :  Comment., 
bk.  lii.,  ch  xvi. 
2.  In  equity,  to  show  an  omission  in.  as  in 
an  account,  for  which  credit  ought  to  have 
been  given. 

Bur'-^harge,  s.     [Fr.,  from  tur  =  above,  over, 
and  ctuirge  =  a  load.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  extra  charge  or  load ;   an  excessive 


load  or  burden  ;  an  overload;  a  load  greater 
than  can  be  borne. 

"The  air,  aft<r  rscelvlng  a  charre.  doth  not  rcix-lvo 
a  turrhargf.  or  greater  cbarK*.  wltli  like  appetite  ba  it 
doth  the  hrttr— Macon  :  Aat.  I/ut..  1  2is. 

2.  Au  overcharge  beyond  wliat  is  Just  and 
right. 
II,  Law: 

1.  An  extra  charge  made  by  assessors  upon 
such  as  neglect  to  make  a  due  return  of  the 
taxes  to  which  they  are  liable. 

2.  A  charge  made  by  an  auditor  upon  publlo 
officials,  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  for  amounts 
improperly  paid  by  them. 

3.  The  showing  of  an  omission  in  an  ac- 
count for  which  credit  ought  to  have  been 
given. 

^  (1)  Surcharge  and  falsification  :  In  taking 
accounts  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  aurchargo 
is  applied  to  the  balance  uf  the  whole  account, 
and  supposes  credits  to  be  omitted  which 
ought  to  be  allowed,  and  A/ahiJication  applies 
to  some  item  in  the  debits,  and  supposes  that 
the  item  is  whtilly  false  or  in  some  part  erro- 
neous.   (Eiiglifh.) 

(2)  Surcharge  of  forest:  The  putting  of  more 
cattle  into  a  forest  by  a  commoner  than  he 
has  a  right  to  do.     (English.) 

*  Bur-Charge'-ment.  s.  [Eng.  surcharge,  v. ; 
•ment]    Surplus,  oveiplus. 

"  That  con  tl  nuallni rchar^enwnf  of  people."— />a«(el,* 
Sisl.  Eng.,  p.  -2.^. 

Biir-9harg'-er,  s.     [Eng.  surchargie) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  surcharges,  overloads,  or  over- 
stocks. 

2.  The  same  as  Surcharge  of  forest  (q.v.). 

Bur'-9in-gle,   *  sur -sin-gle,  s.    (O.  Fr. 

sursaiigle,    fnim    Lat.    super  =  above,    and 
cingulus  =■  a  belt.] 

1.  Saddlery :  A  belt  or  girth  to  be  passed 
around  a  saddle,  pad,  or  blanket,  to  fasten  it 
to  the  horse's  back. 

2.  The  girdle  with  which  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  bind  their  cassocks. 

8ur-9m'-gle,  v.t.  [Surcingle,  s.]  To  fur- 
nish with  a  surcingle  ;  to  bind  or  attach  with 
a  surcingle. 

*sur'-cle,  s.  [Lat.  surcubts^  a  yonng  twig 
or  branch.]    A  little  shoot,  a  sucker,  a  twig. 

"  Boughs  and  rurrlet  of  tb»  same  obape  ante  the 
trae."— Browne :  Vulgar  £rrours,  bk.  ii,.  ch.  vL 

*  Sur-Cl63^',  v.t.    (Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  doy, 

v.]    To  surfeit  (q.v.). 

"  A  greedy  eater  of  much  food. 
Which  so  Burctoyet  bis  stomach 

Ss/ivester:  Quadraiiut/  Pibrac.  liii 

*Bur'-c6at,    *Bur-coate,  *sur-cote.  «. 

[Pref.  sur  (2),  and  Eng.  coat, 
s.  (q.v.).] 

L  An  outer  garment  worn 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries  by  both 
sexes.  It  was  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  short  and 
long. 

2.  Any  garment  worn  over    ^_ .  , 
defensive  armour  ;  more  es-     •'/ ' 
pecially  applied  to  the  long   ^'] 
and     flowing     drapery      of 
knights,  anterior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  plate  armour, 
and    frequently  emblazoned 
with  the  family  arms. 

"  Hit)  crest  a  broken  yoke,  and  In  his  shield 
Red  flumes  he  bore,  upon  a  yeUow  flcbl : 
With  flames  his  lurco'it  was  embroid^r'd  o'er." 

Soole :  Orlando  Purioto,  xUL 

3.  A  short  robe  worn 
over  the  long  robe  or 
tunic,  terminatingalittle 
below  the  knee,  forming 
part  of  the  costume  of 
ladies  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

*Bur' -crease,  s.   [O.  Fr. 

surcreZy  surcroist  =  an 
overgrowth  :  sur  —  over, 
and  Lat.  cresco  =  to  in- 
crease.] Abundant  or 
excessive  growth  or  in- 
crease. 60BCOAT. 
"  Their  IM  rrr^/M^  grew  so  great 
as  forced  theiu  at  the  laet." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbiert,  %.  1. 

*Bur'-crew  (ew  as  6),  s.     [Fr.  sur  =  over, 


SURCOAT. 


b^  bo^ ;  po^t,  J6^1 ;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  (bin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    >ing. 
-tian  =:  Shan,  -tion,  -fllon  =  shun ;  -tioo,  -^on  =  »>'"",   -cious*  -tiotts»  -Bioua  =  shua.  -ble.  -die*  &c  =  h^l,  d^ 
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surcudant— surf 


and  erue  =  an  increase.]    Augmentation,  ad- 
ditumal  collection. 

"  ReturuiuK  with  a  *urcreifi  o(  the  splenetic  vapours." 
^Heliquug  H  ottonlana.yi.  36L 

•Bur'-cu-dant,  a.  [O.Fr.suratidant]  [Sur- 
QUFDRV.J    Ariugant,  insolent,  presumptuous. 

"  Full  of  vayuglorioiia  and  turcudaut  elAcjou." 

SkelCi/n  :  Keptycacio'i,  1.  209. 

•sur'-cu-late,  v.(.  {L^i,  s%t,rculat\LSy  pa.  par. 
of  siirculo,  from  sifrcHius  =  a  shoot,  a  twig.] 
To  prune. 

*  sur-cu-la'-tlon,  a.  [Sorculate.]  The  act 
of  praniug, 

*■  When  iuxition  and  grnfting,  in  the  text.  Is  applied 
nutothe  olive  tree,  it  hath  mi  euiphiiticiil  aeiise,  very 
agrewible  uuto  that  tiee.  which  ia  best  propiiirnted  this 
way :  not  at  all  by  surcul<ition."—lirowue  :  Sliscellany 
Tract,  i. 

8ur'~ca-ldse,  sur'-cu-loiis,  a.    [Lat.  sut- 
culosu's,  from  surculus=  a  twig,  a  shoot.] 
Bot, :  Full  of  shoots  or  twigs. 

Aur'-cu-lus  (pi.  sur'-cu-li),  s.    tLat,] 

Bot. :  A  sucker  (q.v.). 

-Sur-cur'-rent,  a.  [Fr.  sHr  =  above,  and  Lat. 
curreiis,  pr.  par.  of  CHrro  =  to  run.] 

Bot. :  Running  up  the  stem  as  a  leafy  ex- 
pansion.    (The  o^tposite  of  decuirent  q.v.) 

Snrd,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  surdus=de&t;  hence, 
deaf  to  reason,  irrational.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  having  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  deaf. 

"  A  Surd  and  earless  generation  of  men,  stupid  unto 
All  iiiatruetiou."— ^row/ie. 

2.  Unheard. 

"  Surd  modes  of  articulation."— £■«««(*.  [6oodrich.i 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  Applied  to  a  quantity  not  capable 
of  being  expressed  in  rational  numbers  :  as,  a 
«ird  expression  or  quantity.    [B.  1.] 

2.  Phonetics :  Uttered  with  breath  and  not 
with  voice  ;  not  sonant,  toueless ;  applied, 
specifically,  to  the  liard,  mute  consonants  of 
the  alphabet.     [B.  2.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Math. :  An  irrational  quantity ;  a  quan- 
tity which  is  incomniensurable  to  unity ; 
the  root  of  a  quantity  when  that  quantity 
is  uot  a  complete  power  of  the  dimen- 
sion required  by  the  index  of  the  root; 
hence,  the  roots  of  such  quantities  cannot  be 

expressed  by  rational  numbers.     Thus    v  2, 

or  the  square  root  of  2  ;  v4,  or  the  cube  root 
of  4,  &c.,  are  surds. 

2.  Phonetics:  A  consonantal  sound  uttered 
with  breath  and  not  with  voice  ;  a  non-sonant 
con-ionant,  as  p^  /,  s,  (,  k. 

*  8urd'-al,  a.  [Eng.  surd;  -al.]  The  same  a3 
Surd  (u'v.). 

*sur-din-y,  s.    [Sardine.] 

Bur'-di-tas,  s.  [Lat.)  Deafness ;  hardness 
of  hearing. 

*  Surd'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  surdity,  from  Lat.  surdi- 
tatem,  accus.  of  s^irditas.]  Deafness;  hard- 
ness of  hearing. 

Biire  (s  as  sh),  *  sur,  •  seur,  a.  &  adv. 
[O.  Fr.  Kur,  sear,  segiir,  from  Lat.  securus  — 
secure  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  sjtr.] 
A-  As  adjective : 

•  1.  Secure,  safe ;  out  of  danger. 

•  2.  Betrothed  ;  engaged  to  marry. 

"The  king  was  ture  to  dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  and 
her  husband  before  God."— J/ord  .■  BisU  Richard  III. 

3.  Perfectly  confident  or  undoubting ;  cer- 
tain of  one's  facts,  position,  or  the  like ;  cer- 
tainly knowing  and  believing ;  trusting  im- 
plicitly ;  having  no  fear  of  being  deceived, 
disappointed,  or  found  at  fault ;  assured. 

"  I  am  ture  she  ia  not  buried." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  Iv.  L 

4.  Fit,  proper,  or  deserving  to  be  depended 
on  ;  certain  not  to  disappoint  or  come  short 
of  expectation  ;  certain,  infallible,  stable  ;  not 
liable  to  change,  loss,  or  failure. 

"The  teatimouy  of  the  Lord  \B,su.re.'—PsaiTn  six.  7. 

6.  Certain  to  find,  gain,  or  retain  :  as,  To 
be  sure  of  life  or  health. 

*  B.  As  adverb : 

I,  Safely,  securely. 

"  Open  perils  sitrest  anawored." 

Skakttp. :  Juliut  Catar.  It.  1. 


2.  Unfailingly,  infallibly,  surely. 

"  I  know  most  Bure  my  art  is  uot  past  power." 
Shakap.:  AU'i  \Yell,i\.\. 

3.  Firmly,  securely. 

"  To  .  .  ,  Murer  bind  this  knot  of  amity." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI..  v.  L. 

IT  It  is  frequently  inserted  by  way  of  assev- 
eration. 

*'  Tls  pleasant,  ture,  to  see  one's  name  In  print," 
Byron  ■  English  Bards  4t  Scotch  Kefutoeri,  5L 

^  For  the  difference  between  s^ire  and  cer- 
tain, see  Certain. 

%  1.  Sure  as  a  gun:  Most  certainlyf  most 
assuredly  ;  unfailingly  ;  absolutely  certain. 
{Colloq. ) 

2.  To  be  sure :  Without  doubt ;  certainly  ; 
of  course. 

3.  To  make  sure : 

(1)  To  make  certain  or  secure  ;  to  secure  so 
that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  failure  or 
disappointment. 


*  (2)  To  make  fast  by  betrothal ;  to  betroth. 

*  sure'-by  (s  as  sh),  s.    [Suresby.] 

*  siired  (a  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sur(e):  -ed.]  As- 
sured. 

"  For  ever  lamed  of  our  sicred  might. ' 

Sidney  :  Arca<lia,  p.  US. 

*  siir'-ed-ly  (s  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  mred  ; 
•ly.]     Certainly,  safely,  securely. 

"  He  that  walks  moderately,  is  always  with  him. 
self,  directeth  his  business  with  better  advantage,  and 
more  jur<-(//v  and  cheerfully."— Z«»i7iar<i;  0/  lyiadom, 
bk.  iL,  ch.  iL,  §  lO. 

siire'-foot-ed  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  sure,  and 
footed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Treading  firmly ;  having  a  firm, 
steady  tread  ;  not  liable  to  stumble,  slide,  or 
faU. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  liable  to  slip  or  err ;  trust- 
worthy. 

"  That  safe  and  surefooted  interpreter,  Alex.  Aphro- 
dlsius,  expounds  his  master's  meaning."— Cudw^jrtA.' 
Intelt.  System,  p.  170. 

siire'-ly  (s  as  sh),  •  sure-lye,  adv.    [Eng. 

sure ;  -ly.] 
*1,  Firmly,  stably,  securely. 

"ThaA  I  may  surety  keep  mine  oath." 

S?takesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  It.  L 

2,  Certainly,  infallibly,  assuredly. 

"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  then  sbtilt 
turely  d\ei."—Oenetis  ii.  17. 

H  Surely  is  frequently  used  by  way  of  as- 
severation :  as — 

"Surely 
It  is  a  sleepy  lanEuage." 

Shakj-sp,  :  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Or,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  an  interrogative  ; 
as,  Surely,  you  do  not  think  so?=  You  do  not 
think  so,  do  you  ?  or,  as  expressing  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  tlie  spealter :  as,  Surely  he  cannot 
have  said  so  ? 

*  siire'-ment  (s  as  shX  s.  [Eng.  sure;  -meyit.] 
Security  for  payment. 

"  I  you  releae,  madame,  Into  your  hond 
Quit  every  turement  and  every  bond.'* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,837. 

siire'-ness  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  sure;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sure  or  certain  ; 
certainty,  secuiity. 

"  They  were  in  doubt  which  wna  the  right  way  they 
were  obliged  to  keep,  and  tlierelore  for  siirencss  they 
would  keep  buth."— 57»arp;  SeT^nons,  vol  iv..  ser.  13. 

*sures'-by(sassh),s.  [En^r.  sKre;  5  connect., 

and  b^oy.  Modelled  on  the  Shakesperian  word 
rudesby  (q  v.).]  One  to  be  sure  of;  a  person 
to  be  relied  upon. 

*'  There  is  one  which  is  suresby,  as  they  say,  to  serve, 
if  anything  will  serve."— Bradford  in  Goodrich  &  Por- 
ter. 

*  sure'-ti-ship  (siiasshii),  s.  [Suretyship.] 
siire'-ty  (s  as  sh),  *  seurte,  *  sure-tee, 

*  SUre-tye,  s.     [O.  Fr.  seurte,  segurtet ;  Fr. 
surefc,    from   Lat.    securitatem,   accus.   of   se- 
curitas,  from  semirus  =  secure  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Security,  safety. 

"They  were  faj-ne  to  resorte  to  their  shapes  for 
theyr  «Mcr(j/e."— >'((6yan  :  Chronycle,  ch.  xlviil. 

2.  Certainty,  indnbitableness. 

"  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger 
In  a  land  that  is  not  ibevn."— Genesis  xv.  13. 

3.  Security  against  lessor  damage  ;  security 
for  payment. 

"  And  he  shal  ban  Cuatance  in  mariwre. 
And  certain  gold,  I  not  what  quantitee, 
And  hereto  findeu  sufflsant  suretee," 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  4.683.       I 


4.  That  which  makes  sure,  set-ure,  firm,  oi 
certain  ;  assurance  ;  ground  of  stability  ot 
security, 

"We  car  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours.  whU«  our  obedience  holds ; 
Ou  olber  surety  nuue,"  Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  ««. 

*  5.  Evidence,  ratitication,  confirmation, 
guarantee. 

"She  called  the  saints  to  surety. 
That  she  wuuld  never  put  It  from  bcr  finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  youi-aelf. " 

Shakvtp.     All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  v.  & 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  H. 

"  I'll  be  his  surety."       Shnkesp. :  Tempest,  i.  % 

7.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  another;  % 
substitute,  a  hustage. 

"  In  him  our  Surety  seemed  to  say, 
'  Behold,  I  bear  your  sius  away.  ' 

Cowper  -  Olney  Hymns,  xix- 

n.  Law :  One  who  is  bound  with  and  for 
another  who  is  primarily  liable,  and  wlin  is 
called  the  prindpal ;  one  wlio  enters  into  a 
bond  or  recognizance  to  answer  for  the  appear- 
ance of  another  in  court,  or  for  his  payment 
of  a  debt,  or  for  tlie  performance  of  snme  act, 
and  who,  in  ease  of  tlie  failure  of  the  prin- 
cipal, is  liable  to  pay  the  debt  and  damages  ; 
a  bondsman,  a  bail. 

U  (1)  Surety  of  good  behaviour:  A  recognizance 
or  obligation  to  the  crown  entered  into  by  a 
person  with  one  or  more  sureties  before  some 
competentjudge  of  record,  whereby  the  parties 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  indebted  t<i  the 
crown  in  a  specified  amount,  with  condition 
to  be  void  if  the  defendant  shall  demean  and 
behave  himself  well,  either  generally  or  spe- 
cially, for  the  time  therein  limited.  It  includes 
surety  for  tlie  peace  and  something  more.  A 
justice  may  bind  over  all  night-walkers,  such 
as  keep  suspicious  company,  or  are  reported 
to  be  pilferer.s  or  robbers,  common  drunkards, 
cheats,  idle  vagabonds,  and  other  persona 
whose  misbehaviour  may  reasonably  bring 
them  within  the  general  words  of  tlie  statute 
as  persons  not  of  good  fame.  {Blacksrotie: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  18.) 

(2)  Surety  of  the  peace :  The  acknowledg 
ment  of  a  bond  to  the  authorities,  taken  by  a 
competent  judge  of  record,  for  keeping  the 
peace. 

"  Any  Justice  of  the  peace  may,  ex-offlcio.  bind  all 
those  to  keep  the  peace  who  in  his  prtseuce  make  any 
affray  ;  or  threaten  to  kill  or  beat  another ;  •ircuiifena 
together  V.  ith  angry  words ;  or  are  brought  before  him 
by  the  constable  for  a  breach  of  the  p'^ice  in  bis 
presence  ;  and  all  such  versous  as,  havmg  ueeu  before 
oumid  to  the  peace,  have  broken  it  and  forfeited  their 
recognizances.  Also,  whenever  any  private  man  liai 
just  cause  to  fear  that  another  will  do  liim  a  corpor^ 
injury,  or  procure  others  so  to  do;  he  may  demand 
surety  of  the  peace  against  such  iJersun ;  and  every 
justice  of  the  peace  is  bound  to  grant  it.  if  he  who  de- 
mands it  will  make  oath  that  he  is  actually  under 
fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm.  This  is  callt^d  sweaiiug 
tht^  peace  against  another;  and,  if  the  party  does  not 
find  such  aui'etiea  hs  the  justice  in  his  di&cretion  shall 
retjuire.  he  may  immediately  be  committed  till  ha 
does,  or  until  the  expiration  of  a  year ;  for  persons 
committed  to  prison  for  not  entering  inturecogni/JinceB 
or  finding  ameties  to  keep  the  peace  can  in  no  ca&e  be 
detained  for  more  than  twelve  months.  Such  recog. 
nizauce,  when  given,  may  be  forfeited  by  any  actual 
violence,  or  menace  even,  to  the  person  of  him  who 
demanded  it.  if  it  be  a  apeciaJ  recognizance  ;  ur.  if  the 
recognizauce  be  general,  by  any  unlawful  action  whafc. 
soever,  that  either  ia  or  tends  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace, ' — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  18. 

*  siire'-ty  (s  as  sh),  v.t.  [Surety,  s.j  To  bo 
surety  or  security  for  ;  to  guarantee. 

"  We'll  surety  him.'        Shakesp. :  Coriolaniu,  liL  L 

siire'-tj^-ship,  *  siire'-ti-ship  (sii  as 
shii),  s.  [Eiig.  surety;  -ship.]  The  state  or 
position  of  being  surety ;  the  obligation  of  a 
person  to  answer  for  the  debt,  fault,  or  non- 
performance of  another,  and  to  make  good 
any  loss  occasioned  thereby. 

"  If  here  not  clear "d,  no  suretyship  can  bail 
Condemned  debtors  from  tb'  eternal  jail." 

Deiihiim.:  Of  Prudence,  167. 

surf  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  According  to 
Skeat,  the  more  correct  form  is  suffe  (q.v.X 
for  sough  =  a  rush  or  rushing  noise,  from  A.S. 
swogan  =  to  make  a  rushing  noise.]  fSwooN, 
Sough  (2),  s.)  The  swell  of  the  sea  which 
breaks  upon  the  shore  or  upon  sandbanks  or 
rocks. 

"The  rising  of  the  waves  against  the  shore,  is  called 
by  miiriiiers  the  surf  of  the  Be3^"~-Golds"iith  :  Ani- 
mated A'atuTV,  pt.  i.,  ch,  xvii. 

surf-boat,  s.  A  peculiarly  constructed 
boat  for  landing  or  pushing  ofl"  through  the 
surf. 

surf-boatman,  s.  One  who  manages  a 
aurf-bout. 

"  It  is  an  erroaeous  notion  that  the  experience  of 
the  sailor  gu;Uifle8  him  for  a  sitrf-boatman."~Scri^ 
ner's  Magazine,  Jan.,  ISSO,  p.  32a. 

surf-duck,  s,    [Surf-scoter.] 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  potp 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


Burf  — 8  urgeless 
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Borf  scoter,  a 

Ontith.:  (EtU-nua  perspiciUata ;  An  Tnited 
States  diiik.  comnioii  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  extending  its  migrations  to  Europe. 
Length  ultout  twenty-one  inches;  plumage 
black,  with  an  oval  patch  of  white  on  the  top 
of  the  head  and  on  the  back  of  the  neek  ; 
beak,  legs,  and  toes  orauge-yellow.  Called 
also  Surf-duck. 

surf  (2),  s.    [Sough  (1),  5.] 

Agric. ;  The  bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain. 
iProv.) 

BU2*'-face,  s.  &  a.  [Ft.,  from  sitr=  above, 
upon,"  and  /ace  (Lat.  faciem)  =  face  ;  cf.  Lat. 
superficies,  from  super  —  above,  and  fades  =  a 
face.  Surface  and  superficies  are  therefore 
doublets.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
X.  Literally : 

(1)  The  upper  face  of  anything ;  the  ex- 
terior part  of  anything  that  has  length  and 
breadth  ;  one  of  the  hmits  that  terminate  a 
solid  ;  the  superficies,  the  outside  :  as,  the 
surface  of  a  cylinder,  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
&c.  Popularly  surface  is  used  to  designate 
not  only  the  supertities,  or  exterior  part  of 
anything,  but  also  a  certain  thickness  or  depth 
below  the  outside  :  as,  To  pare  off  the  surface 
of  a  tield  ;  the  surface  of  the  earth,  &c. 

■'  Hi3  pasaioiia  like  th'  wafry  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  suilliug  tur/ace  of  the  ilee].." 

Cowjier:  Hope,  184. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  Outward  or  external  appearance; 
that  wliiih  appears  or  is  presented  on  a  slight 
or  superticial  view,  without  examination  :  as, 
On  the  surface  of  it  the  proposition  appears 
^r. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.  :  That  part  of  the  side  which  is 
terminated  by  the  flank  prolonged,  and  the 
angle  of  the  nearest  bastion. 

2.  Geom. :  That  which  has  length  and 
breadth  only,  and  so  distinguished  from  a 
line  which  has  length  only,  and  a  solid  which 
has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Surfaces 
are  distinguished  algebraically  by  the  nature 
and  order  of  their  equations  :  thus  a  plane 
surface  is  a  surface  of  the  first  order;  a 
curved  surface  is  a  surface  of  the  second 
order.  Surlaces  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  mode  of  generation. 

3.  Physics :  Wlien  geometrical  reasoning  is 
applied  to  the  propositions  of  physics,  the 
word  surface  is  used  in  the  ordinary  geomet- 
ric sense,  that  is,  length  and  breadth  without 
thickness  [2.].  but  when  the  abstract  is  modi- 
fied into  the  concrete,  the  surface  in  physics 
has,  in  an  indefinitely  small  amount  or  thiek- 
ness,  depth,  a  geometriral  surface  existing 
only  as  a  mental  concei>tion. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  surface  ; 
situated  or  being  on  the  surface ;  external ; 
hence,  figuratively,  superficial,  specious,  in- 
sincere ;  as,  mere  surface  loyalty. 

^  For  the  difference  between  surface  and 
superficies,  see  Superficies. 

^  (1)  Curved  surface :  A  surface  which  may 
be  cut  by  a  plane  through  any  given  point, 
80  that  the  line  of  common  section  of  the 
plane  and  surface  may  be  a  curve,  as  the 
surface  of  a  sphere,  cylinder,  or  cone. 

(2)  Developable  surface :  A  surface  that  can 
be  unwrapiied  in  a  plane  without  any  doubling 
of  parts  over  one  another,  or  separation,  as 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  cone. 

(3)  Plane  surface:  [Plane,  s.,  A.  II.  2.]. 

(4)  Ruled  surface:  A  surface  described  by 
the  motion  of  a  straight  line,  which  neither 
remains  parallel  to  a  given  line,  nor  always 
passes  through  a  given  point,  as  a  conoidal 
surface. 

(5)  Tubular  surface :  A  surface  generated  by 
a  circle  of  a  given  radius,  which  moves  with 
its  centre  on  a  given  curve,  and  its  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  tangent  of  that  curve. 

(6)  Underelopahle  surface:  A  surface  that 
cannot  be  developed  in  the  plane. 

surface -chuck,  s. 

Lnthe :  A  face-plate  chuck  to  which  a  flat 
object  is  dogge<l  for  turning. 

surface- condenser,  s. 

L  Steavi-eng.  :   A  chamber  or  congeries  of 


pipes  in  which  steam  from  the  cylinder  is 
condensed. 

2.  A  steam-heated  apparatus,  consisting  of 
pipes  or  chambera  over  which  a  solution  is 
conducted  iu  order  that  its  watery  particles 
may  be  driven  off. 

surface-gauge,  s.  An  implement  for 
testing  the  accuracy  of  plane  surfaces, 

surface-grub,  s. 

Entofii. :  The  grub  or  caterpillar  of  Tri- 
pha-iia  j^roiiuba.     (Triph.cna,  Undebwinq.] 

surface-joint,  s.  A  joint  uniting  the 
ends  or  edges  of  metallic  sheets  or  plates. 

surface-man,  s. 

liail.-e)uj.  :  A  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  permanent  way  in  order. 

surface -plane,  s. 

Wood-work.  :  A  form  of  planing-machine 
for  truing  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  an 
object  run  beneath  the  rotary  cutter  on  the 
bed  of  the  planer. 

surface-printing,  s.  Printing  from  an 
inked  surface  in  contradistinction  to  the  idate- 
printing  process,  in  which  the  lines  are  tilled 
with  ink,  the  surface  cleaned,  and  the  ink 
absorbed  from  the  lines  by  pressure  upon  the 
plate.  Books,  newsitapei-s,  woodcuts,  and 
lithograplis  are  all  surface- printed  ;  Bank  of 
England  notes  have  been  printed  by  tliis 
process  since  January  1,  1855. 

surface-roller,  s. 

Calico-print.  :  The  engraved  cylinder  used 
in  calico-printing. 

surface-twitch,  s. 

Pot.:  (1)  Polygonum  aviculare ;  (2)  Agrostis 
stolonifera  anyustifolia.     {Britten  <£■  Holland.) 

surface-water,  s.  Water  which  collects 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  is  usually 
run  off  into  sewers  or  drains. 

surface-working,  s. 

Mining  :  The  operation  of  digging  for  gold 
or  otlier  minerals  oo  the  top  soil. 

Sur'-fa9e,  v.t.    [Surface,  s.] 

1.  To  put  a  surface  on ;  to  give  a  surface  to ; 
espec,  to  give  a  fine  surface  to;  to  make 
smooth  or  polished. 

2.  To  work  the  surface  of,  as  ground,  in 
searching  for  gold,  &c. 

1 3.  To  bring  to  or  place  on  the  surface  ;  to 
raise  to  the  surface. 

"  To  surface  the  tinatuff  now  accumulated."— ifoney 
Market  /ieview,  Aug.  29.  1885. 

sur'-fa9-er,  s.     [Eng.  sur/ac(eX  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  A  machine  for  planing  and  giving  a  sur- 
face to  wood. 

2.  One  who  digs  for  gold,  &c.,  in  the  surface 
soil. 

*  surfe,  *  sur-fell.  *  sur-fle,  *  sur-fyll. 

v.t.  [Prob.  corruptt-d  from  sidj'hur.]  To 
wash,  as  the  face,  with  a  cosmetic,  supposed 
to  have  been  prepared  from  sulphur. 

"  She  Bhall  no  ofteuer  powder  her  hair,  tur/eU  her 
cheeks.  cle.-iiise  her  teeth,  or  coufonn  the  hairs  ol  her 
eye-broW8,  &c."—Ford:  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii.  L 

sur'-feit,  *  sur-fet,  *  sur-feyte,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Surfeit,  5.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  feed  to  excess  so  as  to  overload 
anci  oppress  the  stomach,  and  derange  tin- 
functions  of  the  system  ;  to  overfeed  so  as  to 
produce  sickness  or  nausea. 

n.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  overburthen  ;  to  weigh  down. 

"  No  more  would  watch,  when  sleepe  so  surfeted 
Their  leatleu  ey-lids." 

Chapman:  Homer:  Odyuey  ii. 

2.  To  fill  to  satiety  or  disgust ;  to  cloy. 

"To  nirfeit  ami  mjure  ourselves  by  excesBiye  Indol- 
geucu.  "—Knox :  Sermons,  Tol,  vi.,  ser.  20. 

*  B.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  fed  till  the  system  is  op- 
pressed, and  sickness  or  nausea  results. 

•'Who  before  pampered  himself  with  all  sorta  of 
delicacies  even  to  surfeiting." Sharp :  Strmons, 
Tul.  vl.,  Bcr.  -i. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  feel  uneasy  in  consequence  of 
excess. 

"Love  turfeit4  not.  lust  like  a  glutton  dies." 

.shiikesji.  ■   f'enua  A  Adoni*.  808. 

sur'-feit,  *  sur-fet,  *  sor-fait,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

sorfa.it  ~  excess,  orig.  jia.  par.  of  sorfaire,  sur- 


faire  ;  to  overprize,  to  make  of  excessive  value; 
O.  Fr.  sor ;  Fr.  sur  =  above,  and  fait,  pa.  par. 
of/aire(Lat./acio)=:todo,  to  make,  to  deeiu.) 
L  Literally: 

1.  Excess  in  eating  and  drinking ;  an  exces- 
sive or  gluttonous  meal  by  which  the  stomach 
is  overloaded,  and  the  digestion  deranged. 

"  Uo  was  half-killed  with  a  n*r/cW ol  Shcuopiyijlna."' 
—  Thackeray  :  Bngliih  JJuniouritU  :  Stirtfl. 

2.  Fulness  and  oppression  of  the  system, 
arising  from  excessive  or  gluttonous  eating  or 
drinking. 

"So  prodigious  In  qnautlty,  m  would  at  anothsr 
time  have  jiroduced  a  fever  or  turfeit.'—A'Uon : 
Voyages,  bk.  iL.  ch.  ii. 

II.  Fig. :  Disgust  caused  by  satiety ;  satiety, 
nausea. 

"  Zelmaue  thought  It  not  good  for  his  stomach  t» 
recf  i  ve  a  surfeit  oi  loo  ui  uch  favour."— Sidney.  A  rcadiot 
bk.  Ui. 

*  surfeit-swelled,  a.  Swelled  out  with 
gluttony  or  otlier  over-indulgence.  (ShaJtxsp. : 
2  Henry  IV.,  v.  5.) 

*  surfeit-water,  «.  Water  for  the  cur* 
of  surfeits. 

"A  littti*  cold-diatilled  poppy-wat*r,  which  U  th« 
true  gurfr.t  wafer,  with  ea.se  aud  abstiiieuce,  often 
ends  diateuipeiB  in  the  begmulug."— /.octe. 

sur'-feit-er,  s.  [Eng.  surfeit,  v. ;  -er.]  A 
glutton,  a  reveller,  a  rioter. 

"1  did  not  think 
Thla  am'rou8«»r/<?(7er  would  have  duuiid  liis  helm.' 
Shakesp. :  A  ntony  A  CleojHUra,  U.  L 

suT'-feit-ing,  s.    [Surfeit,  v.]    The  same  as 

fcJURFKIT,  s.  (.q.v.). 

•  sur'-flew  (ew  as  6),  s.    [Pref.  aur-  (2),  and 

Hue.]    (See  extract.) 

"  What  usuaUy  are  termed  therein  \XYit  Granrll 
coat  of  anus)  rests,  being  the  haudltjs  of  aiM-wra  (moat 
honourable  m  tilting  to  bieak  them  ueare>t  there- 
uutuf  are  called  by  some  criticks  surfiewes,  Ijeiiig  the 
necessary  ajtpendanta  to  org:ina  conveying  winJ  unto 
them— if.  (as  it  aeemethf  their  duhious  form  aa  reprs- 
aeiited  in  the  Bciitcheim  doth,  ex  (equo,  auswer  to 
\xA\x.''— Fuller :   Worthies;  Commall. 

surf-man,  s.  [Eng.  surf  (1),  and  man.]  A 
sailor  wlio  manages  a  surf-boat  (q.v,). 

"  Rescued  from  drowning  by  the  turfmen,  who 
mahed  into  the  breakers  and  aafely  dragged  them 
aahore."— Scrifincr'j  Jiagtuine,  Jau„  IbSa.  \i.  'SS2. 

surf -man- ship,  s.  [Eng.  surfvum;  -ship.] 
The  art 'of,  or  skill  iu  managing  a  surf-boat 
(q.v.). 

"  Snrfmanship  was  not  a  standard  of  qualiacation." 
—Srribner's  JIagazine,  Jan.,  1S80,  p.  334, 

SUrT-s?,  a.  [Eng.  surfil),  s.  ;  -y.]  Consisting 
in  or  abounding  with  suif ;  resembling  surf; 
foaming, 

surge,  s.  [Lat.  surgo  =  to  rise  ;  O.  Fr.  Bour- 
geon =  a  spring.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1,  A  rising,  a  spring,  a  fountain. 

"  All  gro.it  ryuers  are  gui-ged  aud  aaaemblede  of 
diners  surges  and  s|iriiigea  of  watei."— flfrn»rj; 
Froiasnrt;  Cronycle,  voL  i,  ch.  L 

2.  A  large  wave  or  billow ;  a  large  rolling 
swell  of  water. 

"  The  fore  part  of  the  ship  Is  moat  affected  by  the 
motion  of  a  head  aea  aud  by  the  aouud  and  ahock  of 
tlie  surges."— CetituJT/  3fag<izine.  Dec,  1878,  p.  604. 

*  3.  A  swelling  or  rolling  prominence. 

*  4.  The  act  or  state  of  surging,  or  of 
heaving  in  an  undulatory  manner. 

II.  Naut.:  The  swell  on  a  windlass-barrel 
upon  which  the  cable  or  messenger  surges  or 
slips  back. 

surge.  V.J.  &  (.    [Lat.  surgo  =  to  rise.] 

A.  iiitransitive : 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  swell ;  to  rise  higll 
and  roll,  as  waves. 

"  The  turginv  air  receives 
Its  plumy  burden."  Th'jniaon  :  Spring, 

2.  Naut. :  To  slip  back  :  as,  A  cable  surget. 

B.  Transitive : 

Naiit.  :  To  let  go  a  portion  (of  a  rope) 
suddenly  ;  to  sl.ick  (a  rope)  up  suddenly  when 
it  renders  round  a  pin,  a  winch,  windlass,  or 
capstan. 

•  surge' -ful.  a.  [Eng.  s^irgr,  s. ;  -/"?(0.]  Full 
of,  or  abounding  with  surges  ;  rovigh. 

"  Like  Thetis'  goodly  self  majestically  guides  :  ^ 

Upon  her  apucious  bed  tossing  tlif  sur'jr/ul  tideb 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion.  8.  14. 

•  surge-less,  *  surge-lesse,  a.  (Eng, 
surge, s.  ;  -less.]  Free  from  surges;  smooth, 
calm. 

"  In  surge! eiie  Bi&»  of  tjulet  rest." 

Hirronr  for  Magistrate$. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911m,  bengb;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  £ 
-clan, -tian -=  Shan,    -tion, -sion  =  shiin ; -tion, -«lon  =  zhun.    -cious, -tious,  hbIous  =  shus.    -ble, -^e,  &c.  =  bf  1,  d^ 
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sari^-ent,  a.    [I^t.  surgcns,  yr.  par.  of  sunjo 
z=  to  rise.] 

1,  Ord.  Laag. :  Swelling. 

■■  When  the  rurgent  B6aJ 
Have  ebbed  their  fill,  their  waves  ilo  rise  agalo." 
QretfTte:  Atpftomut,  L 

2.  Geol :  Rising  ;  a  term  aiiplied  to  tlie 
flftli  series  of  the  Appalachian  strata,  synony- 
mnua  with  the  Clinton  group  of  New  York, 
ami.  as  shown  by  fo.ssil  echinoderma  and 
trilohites,  partially  equivalent  in  age  to  the 
Silurian  Wenlock  fonnatinn  of  England. 
Maximum  thicknes.s  ahout  2.400  feet.  (Pro/. 
H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  of  Pen  tisylvania.) 

surg-eon, '  surg-i-en. '  surg-cn.  •  Burg- 
eyn,  •  snrg-i-on,  s.  [A  corrupt,  ot  dn- 
rurjcoii(q.v.),  fromO.  Vr.  clruTgie<i,cenirgi<n.] 
1  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  practises  surgery ; 
in  a  more  limited  sense,  one  who  cures  dis- 
eases or  injuries  of  the  body  by  operatmg 
manually  upon  the  patient.  In  a  more  gene- 
ral sense,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  treat 
diseases  or  injuries  by  medical  appliances, 
whether  internal  or  external. 

1[  The  London  larbers  and  sargeons  were 
incorporated  in  1540  as  one  company,  the 
liai-bers,  liowever,  being  prohibited  from  at- 
tempting any  surgical  operations  beyond  the 
drawing  of  teeth.  In  1743  the  corporation 
was  divided  into  two— the  one  of  the  barbers 
and  the  other  ot  the  surgeons.  The  same 
year  what  is  now  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England  obtained  its  first  charter. 
Within  the  present  century  the  art  of  the 
surgeon  has  made  remarkable  progress,  and 
many  operators  of  bold  aud  striking  skill 
have  arisen,  Ijotb  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  discovery  of  antiseptic  treatment 
has  anabled  surgeons  to  explore  regions  of 
the  body  which  formerly  they  dared  not  touch, 
and  operations  are  euccesefuUy  performed 
to-day  which  in  the  p-ost  would  have  been 
deemed  utterly  impossible. 

2  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  the  genus  Acantlmrus.  from  the  sharp, 
erectile,  lancet-shaped  spine  with  which  each 
side  of  the  tail  is  armed.  In  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth  these  fish  are  so  different  from 
the  fully-developed  individuals,  that  for  some 
time  the  young  fish  were  placed  in  a  separate 
genus,  Acronurus.    (See  extract.) 

"  Surgfon*  occur  In  all  tropical  Beas.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eaateru  part  of  the  Pacific,  where  they 
diaapuear  with  the  corals.  They  do  not  attain  to  any 
■izc  the  largest  species  scarcely  exceeding  a  length  of 
eicliteen  Indies.  Many  are  agreeably  or  sllo»^ly 
coloured,  the  ornamental  colours  being  distributed  in 
rery  eitraordinary  patterns.  The  larger  tpecies  ate 
e-itable.  and  some  even  eateemed  as  food.  -.Ounther  .- 
Bendy  of  Fuhei.  p.  A.^9. 

surgeon-apothecary,  ».    One  who  is 

both  surgeon  and  apothecary. 

surgeon-dentist,  s.  A  dental-surgeon  ; 
ft  qunlihed  dentist. 

surgeon-fish,  s.    (StrBOEOK,  ».,  2.] 

■urg'-eon-^y,  s.  [Eng.  surgeon;  -cy.)  The 
office  of  a  surgeon,  as  in  the  army  or  navy. 

*  surg'-eon-ry,  s.  [Eng  s:urgeon  ;  -ri/.l  The 
practice  of  a  surgeon  ;  surgery  ;  a  surgery. 

Burg'-er-i^,  *  surg-er-le,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
O.  Fr.  cirurgie,  sirurgie,  cftinirgi«  =  surgery, 
from  Low  Lat.  chi'rurgia :  Gr.  x«'Po"PV'« 
Icheirourgid)  =  a  working  with  the  hands  ; 
Xcifi  (c/ieir),  genit.  xeipo?  (cficiros)=  the  hand, 
and  ipyu)  (ergo)  =  to  work.] 

1.  Science  £  Hist. :  The  terra  includes  a  science 
and  an  art,  the  former  relating  to  the  study  of 
accidental  injuries  and  surgical  diseases  com- 
mon to  the  whole  or  several  regions,  organs, 
or  textures  of  the  body,  and  to  moibid  growths 
and  pathological  jirocesscs  of  particular  organs 
or  regions,  the  latter  to  their  treatment  by 
operation- 

The  Eg\T>tians  are  said  to  have  practised 
the  art  with  success  about  410  b.c.  Hipjio- 
cratcs  mentions  a  snrgical  instrument  for  re- 
dming  dislocated  bones.  Celsus,  .\.D.  1",  was 
ft  skilful  surgeon.  In  the  third  century 
surjiery  received  an  impulse  from  Erasistratus 
of  Alexandria,  who  introduced  the  practice  of 
dissecting  the  human  subject.  The  Arabians 
made  some  progress  in  the  art.  The  founder 
of  modern  surgery  is  considered  to  have  been 
Andrew  Vesalius  (1514-1.564).  His  greal; 
work,  De  Corporis  Hinrmni  Fahricn  I.ihri 
Septem,  was  published  at  Basel  in  1543.  The 
discoveries  of  Ambrose  Pare,  John  Hunter, 
and  others  were  followed  by  the  conservative 
BUrgery  in  which  so  many  signal  triumphs 


were  acliieved.  The  employment  of  ether  to 
produce  insensibility  by  Dr.  Hlorton,  of  Boston, 
in  1S4C,  and  of  chloroform  by  Sir  J.  Simpson 
shortly  afterwards,  has  been  uf  the  highest  val  tie 
to  surgery.  Ovariotomy,  first  performed  by  Dr. 
M'Dowell,  of  Kentucky,  has  saved  hundreds  of 
lives.  Antiseptic  treatment  has  been  introduced 
by  Sir  Joseph  Listi-r,  with  equally  great  effect ; 
and  Pasteur's  inoculation  treatment  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  carried  to  success,  and  produce  the 
grandest  results  in  pievenling  disease.  The 
introduction  of  lithotrity,  the  cure  of  aneurism 
by  pressure,  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope, 
laryngoscope,  and  other  instruments,  with  the 
radical  cure  for  hernia,  the  operations  for 
appendicitis  and  brain  tumor,  &c.,  may  be  men- 
tioned aa  amongst  the  comparatively  recent 
triumphs  of  modern  surgery,  rendering  oper- 
ations less  terrifying  and  much  more  effectual. 

"This  would  soon  raise  turgery  into  on  art."— 
ytarhurU/n:  Divine  Legation,  ha.  iv..  §  3. 

2.  A  place  where  surgical  operations  are 
performed,  or  where  medicines  are  prepared. 

Surg'-i-ant,  a.     [Lat.  sur3o=torise.] 

Her.  .-The  same  as  Rousant  or  RlsixQ  (q.v.). 

Surg'-ic-al,  a.  [A  contract,  of  chirurgical, 
from  Low  Lat.  chirurgiCTts.]  [Sukoerv.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  surgeons  or  surgery  ;  done  by 
means  of  surgery :  as,  surgical  instruments, 
surgical  operations. 

U  A  Surgical  Aid  Society  to  supply  the 
poor  with  surgical  appliances  was  founded  in 
London  in  1862. 

•  Burg'-y,  n.  [Eng.  snrg(,e),  a. ;  -y.]  Rising 
in  snrges  or  billows  ;  full  of  surges  ;  produced 
by  surges. 

"The  turgit  nmrmura  of  the  lonely  nea" 

A'eati .  Endymion,  L  121- 

siir-i-a'-na,  s.  [Named  after  Josepho  Donato 
Suriau,  physician  at  Mai'seilles.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Snrianacea! 
(q.v.),  containing  but  one  species,  Suriana 
maritima.  It  is  a  woody  plant,  with  alter- 
nate exstipulate  leaves,  racemose  flowers,  a 
five  cleft  calvx,  live  peUls,  indefinite  sta- 
mens, five  carpels  attached  to  a  short  gyno- 
base,  each  cell  of  the  ovary  with  two  seeds. 
Fruit  with  a  woody  pericarp,  five  cells,  each 
with  one  ascending  seed.  Found  on  the 
coast  of  various  tropical  regions. 

sur-x-a-na'-9e-0B,  s.  pU  [Mod.  Lat.  s^cH- 
oi!(a),"  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -occ(r.] 

Bot. :  A  doubtful  order  of  Hypogynous  Ex- 
ogens,  alliance  Chenopodales.  It  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Wight,  but  is  now  generally  merged 
in  Simai-ubacese. 

sur-i-ca'-ta,  s.    [Latinised  from  native  name.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Viverridae  (q.v.),  with  one 
species,  Suricata  zenick,  from  South  Africa. 

snr'-i-cate,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Any  indiviilnal  of  the  genus  Suricata 
(q.v.).  Length  about  thirteen  inches,  tail  six 
inches  ;  colour  grayish-brown,  with  yellowish- 
gray  transverse  stripes  on  back.  Little  is 
known  of  the  habits  of  these  animals  in  a 
state  of  nature,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are 
fossorial. 

Su'-ri-nam,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  river  which 
runs  through  it. 

Surinam-hark,  <■ 

Bot.:  The  bark  of  ytiif!;ratnermis[ANDlRA], 
called  also  Bastard  Cabbage  Bark  and  Worm 
Bark. 

Surinam-poison,  s. 

Bot.:  Tephrosia  toidcaria.  a  half  shrubby 
erect  plant,  with  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  pu- 
bescent above  and  silky  beneath  ;  papilion- 
aceous flowers  and  linear,  velvety,  mucronate 
legumes.  It  is  said  to  have  come  at  first 
from  Africa,  but  now  grows  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Guiana,  where  the  leaves,  bmised 
and  pounded,  are  cast  into  the  water  to  in- 
toxicate and  poison  fish. 

Surinam-toad,  s. 

Zool.:  Pipa  americana,  a  large  flat  toad, 
found  on  the  edges  of  swamps  in  Surinam  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  is  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  short,  broad,  pointed  head,  the 
nostrils  produced  into  a  leathery  tube ;  large 
hind  limbs  with  webbed  feet  ;  fore  feet  small, 
with  four  slender  webbed  fingers,  terminating 
in  four  small  projections.     It  is  brownish-olive 


above,  whitish  below  ;  the  skin  is  covered 
with  a  number  of  tiny  hard  granules,  inter- 
spersed with  homy,  tubercular  projections. 
It  has  no  tongue,  and  the  jaws  and  palate  are 
toothless.  The  species  in  progagatcd  in  an 
extremely  curious  manner.  When  the  eggs 
are  laid,  the  nwle  impregnates  them,  takes 
them  in  his  paws,  ami  places  them  on  the 
back  of  the  female,  where   they  adhere  by 


SURINAM-TOAD. 

means  of  a  glutinous  secretion,  and  ^eeome 
by  degrees  embedded  in  a  series  of  cells  which 
then  form  in  the  skin.  When  the  process  is 
completed,  a  membrane  closes  over  the  cells, 
and  the  back  of  the  female  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  piece  of  dark  honeycomb. 
In  these  cells  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  undergo  their  metamorphosis,  bursting 
through  the  protecting  membrane  a£  perfect 
frogs. 

sii'-ri-n&m-ine,  s.    [Eng.  Surinam;  -ine.'] 
Chetn. :  An  alkaloid  said  to  occur  in  the 
bark  of  Aiidira  inermis, 

•  8ur-in-ten'-dant,  s.    (Superintenbent.) 

sur'-li-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  surly  ;  -ly.]  In  a  surly 
or  morose  manner  ;  gruffly. 

Sur'-U-ness,  s.  [Eng.  s^irly;  ■ness.'\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  surly  ;  gloomy 
moroseness ;  crabbedness. 

"Cured  of  all  that  perverseneaa  and  luritnsai  ot 
temper.  "—Scott  :  Chriltian  Lije.  pt.  i..  ch.  iii. 

*  surl'-mg,  s.  [Eng.  surl(y)  ;  -inj.]  A  sonr, 
surly,  morose  fellow. 

"These  sour  «iWi17l. -ire  to  b«  commended  to  llear 
Qaulard."— Camden  .  ttemainM;  Anagramjnet. 

sur'-loin,  *Bur-loyn,  s.    [Sirloin.] 
Bur'-ly,    •  ser-ly,    *  sur-lle,    •  sur-lcy, 

Sjrr-lle,  *syr-lye,  a.  [For  sir-Uke,  I.e., 
noagisterial,  arrogant,  proud,  and  hence  rude, 
uncivil,  morose.] 

•  1.  Arrogant,  haughty,  magisterial. 

"  Like  tyrJue shepheards  hav  we  none." 

Spenser :  Shepheardi  Calender;  July. 

2.  Gloomily  morose ;  sour,  crabbed,  snarl- 
ing  ;  cross  and  rude  ;  churlish. 

"  Old  Tiney.  turUell  of  his  kind." 

Coipper:  Epit'tph  on  a  Hare, 

3.  Ungracious,  churlish,  rude.  (Said  of 
things.) 

•  4.  Gloomy,  dismal. 

"  When  I  am  dead. 
Then  you  shall  hear  thla  *«W.v,  sullen  hell." 

Shitketp.     Sonnet  TL 

•  5.  Rough,  dark,  tempestuous  :  aa,  the 
surly  stnrm.     (Thomson.) 

snr'-mark,  s.    [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  mark.] 
Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  mark  drawn  on  the  timbers  at  the  In- 
tersection of  the  moulding-edge  with  the  nb- 
band-line ;  the  stations  of  the  ribbands  and 
barpings  being  marked  on  the  timbers. 

(2)  A  cleat  temporarily  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  a  lib,  to  gi\e  a  hold  to  the  ribband  by 
which,  through  the  shores,  it  is  supported  on 
the  slipway. 

f  sfir'-mas-ter,  s.     (Formed  ft-om  Low  Lat 

submagister  -  an  under-master  ;  d.surrogate.l 
An  uiider-master  ;  tlie  master  of  the  lower 
division  in  a  public  schooL  (Still  used  in  St. 
Paul's  School.) 

*  sur-mif -a-blj^,  adv.   (Eng.  surmise ;  -eily.} 

By  surmise ;  presumably. 

"  Had  you  formed  any  opinion  of  what  1.  nirmijotlip 
the  cause  of  death  I  ■■-Oo«K  TelegrapK  Dec  81. 188L 

•  sur-mi^-al,  s.    [Eng.  mrmis(e) ;  -ol.]    Thi 
act  ot  surmising  ;  surmise, 

"  All   prills  and   envy,   and   oU   onchariWbto  mr- 

mitalt.~—(ila>"<ill :  Sennoit  i. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father ;  we,  tret,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  yrgll,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  cure,  onite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;  go,  poW 
Syrian.   «b,  ob  =  o;  ©y  =  a;  4U  =  kw. 


surmlsant— surprise 
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[Eng    swrmis(e);    •ant.] 


[Eng.  $urmis(e)f  v. ;  -gr.J    One 


s.    [Eng.  surmis(e);  •ing.}    A 


*8iir  mi^'-ant,  «. 

One  who  siuuiises, 

"  Her  ladTablp'a  InforniiiDta,  or  rather  lurmttantt." 
— JticAardaoH:  Clarisstt,  vl.  its. 

«nr-mi;^e',  *suT-my8e,  v.t.  &  i.     tSun- 

A.  Transitive  : 

•  1,  To  charge ;  to  accuse. 

"  Sitrmi/Med  a^yue  hyni  ftlouy  and  nmrdourft*— 
Fabyan:  L'ronycle,  ch.  ccxiii. 

2.  To  guess  or  imagine  to  be  the  case,  with 
tut  little  ground  or  reason  to  go  on  ;  to  con- 
jecture, to  suspect ;  to  have  a  suspicion. 

"  Surmite  not 
Uia  preaeuce  to  these  narrow  hounds  coufln'd." 
MUton  :  P.  L..  xL  3M. 

B.  Intransitive: 

•  1.  To  cliaige  ;  to  make  a  charge  or  accu- 
sation. 

"  He  aurmfied  to  the  king  .  .  .  tlint  bU  salil  secret 
frieuila  had  excited  liiui  tooouibiuo  witli  bia  etiemlea." 
— A(ttf«  Trtiili,  3  Edwd.  HI.  (uu.  1330). 

2.  To  imagiue,  to  conjecture,  to  suspect,  to 
supjiose. 

SUr-mi^e',  s.  [0.  Fr.  surmise  =  an  accusa- 
tion, piop.  feni.  of  sjirHU^,  pa.  par,  u{  sunned  re 
=  to  charge,  to  accuse  ;  lit.,  to  put  upon :  sur 
^upon,  and  inettre—  to  put.] 

•  1.  A  charge,  an  accusation. 

"To  itlieve  the  truth,  and  to  confound  false «ur< 
l»lV»,"— fi urn •(  ;  Hecords,  vol.  L,  pt,  i.,  bk.  iii..  No.  30. 

2-  The  thought,  imagination,  suspicion,  or 
conjecture  that  something  may  be,  though 
based  on  no  certain  or  strong  evidence  ;  con- 
jecture, guess. 

"  Hauy  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of   the 
people,"  Lotig/ellov:  Evatigeline,  L  2, 

•  3.  Reflection,  thought. 

**  Beiug  from  the  feelinc  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  tuT-mUe  of  otnera"  detriment." 

Shakesp,  :  Jiupe  of  Lucrece,  1,579. 

•nr-mis'-er,  s. 

who  surmises. 

■■  I  sliould  flrat  desire  these  turmisers  to  point  out 
the  time."— Lively  Oracles,  &c.  (1678),  it.  37, 

Bur-mi^'-Ing, 

surmise. 

"  Evil  stirmisinges  and  vayne  dlsputaclona.'— 1  Tim. 
Ti.  4.    lisaui 

•siir-mit',  "  SU»4nyt,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  mnnettre 

=■  to  cliaige.J 

A.  Trans.  :  To  put  forward,  to  charge. 

"  The  pretena  bai-g,ij-u  that  John  Faaton  yn  hya  lyffa 
turmycted t" — PasCon  LeUers,  IL  823. 

B.  hitrans.:  To  surmise. 

•'  Only  M  iu  my  dreame  1  did  titrviU.'~ThynTiti 
Debate,  p.  67. 

•ur-moiinf,    v.t.     [Fr.  surmontery  from  sur 
=  over,  above,  and  monler  =  to  mount  (q. v.). J 
L  To  mount  or  rise  above  ;  to  overtop. 

*'  The  iDoUDtaiDs  of  Olympus.  Atlio,  aud  Atlas,  over- 
reach and  surtnounl  all  winds  and  c\ouila,"— Raleigh  : 
SisU  n'orUU 

2.  To  overcome,  to  conquer. 

"  He  set  himself  therefore  to  ntrmount  Boms  dlffl- 
caltiL'saud  to  evade  otLers,"— JfocouZotf .'  Si*l,  £na~ 
cb.  xix. 

•  3.  To  surpass,  to  exceed. 

"By  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  »i(r>nounf." 
Spenser:  P.  Q.,  IL  x,  1. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  surmount 
ami  to  conquer,  see  Conqueei. 

aur-mo^t'-a-bfe,  a.  [Eng.  surmount: 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  surmounted  or  over- 
come ;  superable,  conquerable. 

"  The  diffleulty  is  easily  surmoitntable  by  common 
sagacity."— A'nux:  Letter  to  a  lounff  A'obleman. 

8ur-moiint'-a.-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  surmovM- 
abh;  -ness.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Buruioun  table. 

8ur-m6i^t'-ed,  px.  par.  &  a.    [Surmount.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord,  Lang. ;  Overcome,  conquered,  sur- 
passed. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  used  of  a  charge  when  it 
has  another  charge  of  a  ditferent  metal  or 
colour  htid  over  it.  When  it  is  an  animal 
that  has  a  charge  j-laced  over,  the  terra  used 
is  Debruised  (q.v.). 

surmount ed-arch  or  dome,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  or  dome  that  rises  higher 
than  a  semicircle. 


sur-mo^nt'-er,  s. 

One  who  surmounts. 


[Eng.    surmount ;    -er.] 


Bur'-xnul-let,  «.  [Fr.  sm-muUt  =  the  red 
mullet,  foi-  siirmulet :  0.  Fr.  5or  (Fr.  saur)  =. 
son-el  (q.v.),  aad  mulet~&  mullet.  [Mul- 
let (1).J 

h:hthy. :  MuUus  sunnulHits,  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  distinct  species  froui  M.  fKirba- 
tus,  from  which  it  ditt'ers  in  having'  its  n-d 
colour  relieved  by  three  longitudinal  stripes 
of  yeUow,  Some  authorities  legai'd  it  it.s  a 
variety,  wliile  Gvinther  considers  it  to  be  the 
female  vf  M.  barbatus.    tMuLLUS,] 

t  sur'-mu-lot,  s.  [Fr.  from  O.Fr.  sor=  sorrel, 
and  Fr.  mulot  (from  Lat.  mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

ZooJ.  .'  Mus  decumanuSf  the  Browu  Rat. 
[Rat,  5.,  JI.J 

sur'-name,  "sornom,  *  sour-noun,   s. 

[Fr.  surnom,  fnim  sur  (Lat.  super)^  over,  and 
nam  (L;it.  wniieu)  —  name  ;  Sp.  sobrc7wmbre ; 
ItaU  soprannume.] 

1.  An  additional  name  superadded  to  the 
Christian  or  baptismal  name,  and  ultimately 
converted  into  a  family  name.  Surnames 
originally  denoted  occupation,  residence,  or 
some  particular  characteristic  or  event  con- 
nected with  tlie  individual,  as  William  Ku/us 
(or  Red),  John  Smith  (or  the  Smith),  John 
Bowyer  (or  the  Bowmaker),  kc.  They  were 
also  commonly  formed  at  first  by  adding  the 
name  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son,  as 
Thomas,  John's  son,  whence  i/oftrt^on;  John, 
Harry's  son,  whence  Harrisoti,  &c.  So,  in 
Freuch,  they  were  formed  by  pretixing  Fits  ■= 
son,  to  the  name  of  the  father,  as  Fitz-Gerald 
=  S(jn  of  Gerald,  &c.  In  Scotch,  the  prefix 
Mac  =  sun  of,  was  used,  as  Macdougnl,  Mac- 
aiulreiv,  &c.  In  Wales,  the  pretix  was  Ap, 
with  the  same  meaning,  as  Thomas  Ap  Harry, 
whence  Parry,  John  Ap  Rice,  wlience  Price, 
&c.  In  Ireland  0'  was  prefixed,  as  John 
O'DonnelZ^  Thomas  O'Flanagan,  &c. 

*'  In  tbe  authenttcall  record  of  this  Exrhequer  called 
Domesday,  surnames  are  fli"9t  found,  brought  in  then 
by  the  Nonnaua,  who  not  long  before  tirat  took© 
them  ;  but  most  noted  with  lie  such  a  place,  na  Oode- 
fiidujs  de  Maunevilla," — Camden:  Remainet;  Sur- 
narnea, 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original 
name. 

'•  My  tur7iame,  CorIolaTiU3." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolantis,  Ir,  fi. 

sur-name',  *  sir-name',  v.t.  [Surname,  s.] 
To  name  or  call  by  an  appellation  superadded 
to  the  original  name  ;  to  give  a  surname  to, 

"  How  he,  sarjtamcd  of  Africa.  dIsinUaed 
In  bia  L>i:ime  youth  tbe  fair  Ibeiian  maid." 

MUton:  P.  fi.,  IL  19ft. 

sur'-ni-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Buboninae,  with  a 
single  species,  Surnia/unerea,  the  Hawk-owl, 
from  the  arctic  circle  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  an  occasional  etiaggler  to  the  south.  .S. 
nyctea,  the  Snowy  Owl,  is  now  Kyctea  scandi- 
oca.    [Hawk-owl,  2,,  Snowt-owl.] 

"sur-nom'-m-al,  a.  [Pref,  sv.r-  (2),  and 
Eng.  nominal  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  suruames. 

sur-pass',   •  sur-pas,    *  sur-passe,  v.t. 
[Fr.  surjxisser,  from  sur  =  above,  beyond,  aud 
passer  =  to  pass.] 
*  1.  To  go  beyond  or  past ;  to  exceed. 

*■  Nor  let  theaea 
Surpass  hia  bounds,  uor  raiu  to  drowu  tbe  world," 
iiaton:  P.  L.,  ]tL894. 

2.  To  excel,  to  exceed  ;  to  go  beyond  in 
any  quality  good  or  bad. 

"  Whose  beauty  doth  her  bounty  far  surpnsse.^ 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  Ill,  ix.i. 

IT  For  the  dillerence  between  tu  surpass  and 
to  exceed,  see  Exceed. 

sur-pass'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  surpass;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  surpassed,  exceeded,  or  ex- 
celled. 

sur-pass'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a,    [Suhpass.) 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.:  Excellent  in  an  eminent  degree; 
excelling  all  others. 

"0  thou,  tliat  with  surpassing  gloiy  crowned, 
Lnok'st  from  thy  sole  douiiuiou.  like  tlie  cod. 
Of  tbia  new  world."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  31 

Sur-pass'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  surpassing; 
■ly.\    In  a  surpassing  manner  or  degree, 

aur-pass'~ing-ness,  s.  (Eng.  surpassing; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  surpass- 
ing or  excelling  all  other. 

8ur'-pli9e, '  sur-plesse,  •  sur-plis,  •  sur- 
plyce.  '  surplise,  •  sur-plys,  *  syr- 
pllS,  5.     [Fr.  surj'lis,   from  Low   Lat.  stijier- 


pell iceum  =■  tUc  clerical  rol»e  wnrn  over  th« 
bachelor's  ordinary  dress,  which  was  iin. 
cicntly  of  sheepskin,  frnni  Lat.  s«;)er  =  abovu, 
ovtT,  and  pelluxum,  neut,.  sing,  nf  pelliceus^ 
made  of  skins  ;  peliis  —  a  skin  ;  Sp.  sobrepelliz.} 

*  1.  A  liglit  outer  or  over  garment. 

"  Here  now  a  ctjuti-euore.  tlit<ri;h  KolMjrte'a  avl^ 
Aboiicu  therai  wore  did  Kt-tkii.  ii  lurpUs.' 

Itobert  de  Orunne.  pL  SSi, 

2.  The  outer  garment  of  an  officiating  priest, 
deaircju,  or  cliorister,  in  the  Ctiurcii  ul  Eng- 
land and  Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  worn  over 
their  other  diess  during  the  perfurmance  of 
reli^'ious  services.  It  is  a  loo.se,  flowing  vest- 
ment of  white  linen,  gem-rally  reaching  almost 
to  the  feet,  with  bioad  full  sleeves.  It  differs 
from  the  alb  in  being  fuller,  and  in  having  uu 
girdle,  nor  embrtpidery  at  tlie  foot. 

"l-'roiu  the  ill-dike  of  taii  and  surplice,  the  very  next 
atop  was  udniouitlouH  to  the  whole  }>avliaiiieut  a^iiliist 
the  whole  govcnimeut  ecclesiastical. "—yji-vt^fi ,  /;o- 
UyioLuUi.    a'ref.) 

*  surplice-fees,  s.  pi.  Fees  paid  to  a 
clergyman  for  the  performance  of  occasional 
d  utics,  as  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals.  Called 
ahso  Stole-fees. 

sur'-pli9ed,  a.    [Eng.  8urplic(e) ; -ed.]    Wear- 
ing a  surplice  or  suiplices. 

"  The  surplired  train  draw  near 
To  tbia  laat  uiausiua  of  maukiud." 

Mallet:  A  Puneral  Iltrmn. 

*  sur-pUs,  s.    [Surplicb.] 

Sur'-plus,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  surplus  =  an  overplus, 
from  Lat.  super  =  above,  aud  plwi  =■  more.j 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Overplus;  that  which  re- 
mains over  when  all  requirements  are  satis- 
fied ;  excess  beyond  what  is  prescribed  oi 
wanted  ;  more  than  sutlices  or  is  needed. 

"  Of  the  surplus  they  make  both  a  Bvrup  aud  coarae 
sugar. "—C'ooA  ;  Pirst  Voyage,  bk.  iiL,  en.  Ix. 

2.  taw :  The  residuum  of  an  estate  after 
the  debts  and  legacies  are  paid. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  over  and  above  what  iB 
required  or  prescribed  ;  iu  excess. 

"The  facilities  he  has  for  making  ready  disposal  of 
surplus  atock.."—Pield,  Jan,  2a.  I881;. 

sur'-pliis-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  ntr- 
plus;  -age.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Surplus  ;  excess  beyond 
what  is  prescribed  or  required;  superabund- 
ance. 

••  Exi)re33ea  regret  at  thifl  surplusage  ot  candidates" 
—Echo.  Sept.  ',  1885. 

II.  Technically: 

*  I.  Accounts:  A  greater  disbursement  than 
the  charge  of  the  accountant  amounteth  to. 

2.  Law:  Something  in  the  pleadings  or  pro- 
ceedings not  necessary  or  relevant  to  the 
case,  and  which  may  be  rejected. 

^sur-pri^'-al,    •  sur-pri^-all,   ♦  sur- 

prys-all,  s.  [Eng.  surpris(e);  -at.]  The 
act  of  surprising ;  a  coming  upon  unex- 
pectedly or  unawares  ;  the  state  of  being 
taken  by  surprise  ;  surprise. 

"  Thy  aurprisaU  led 
From  forth  the  fiure  wood  my  aad  feete.* 

Vh'ipntan:  Homer;  UiadlxX. 

Bur-pri§e',  *sur-prize'.  v.t.    [Surprise,  s.] 
1.  To  come  or  fill  upon  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly ;  to  come  upon  unawares ;  to  at* 
tack  unexpectedly  ;  to  take  unawares, 

**  ThUB  jiitlglug  he  gave  secret  way. 
When  the  stern  priests  mirj>rise-t  their  prey." 

^cott :  Marmion,  iii.  10^ 

•2.  To  seize  suddenly;  to  take  jirisoner, 

••  When  that  disdainful!  benst. 
Encouutriug  Qerce,  hiui  auddelu  doth  surpnte,*' 

Spenser:  P.  Q..  I.  iii.  IQi 

3.  To  capture  by  an  unexpected  or  sudden 
attack  ;  to  take  by  surprise. 

"  And  eelziiiL'  at  tbe  last  uiion  the  Britons  hera^ 
Surpriz'd  tnc  spacious  isle," 

Poly-Olbion.  g.  4. 

of;   to   hold,   to 


•4.  To  hold 
retain. 


possession 


"  That  in  my  handa  surprise  the  sovereignty." 

IVebster.     {Goodrirtt.) 

*5.  To  overpower,  to  perplex,  to  confound, 
to  confuse, 

"  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear." 

ahaXosp.  :  TUtu  Audronicus,  IL  %. 

6.  To  strike  with  wonder  or  astonishment, 
as  at  something  .sudden,  unexpected,  or  re- 
markable in  concUu-t,  words,  or  story,  or  by 
the  appearance  of  something  unusual. 


*7.  To  lead,  bring,  or  betray  unawares. 


t>^  bo^;  po^t,  j<J^l;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9liln,  benpli;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist,    -ing. 
-<daai,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sloua  -  ahus.   -bio.  -die.  &c.  -  beL  deL 
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surprise— siir  rogation 


■ur-priso',  s.  [O.  Fr.  sorpri^e,  surprise  (also 
Bi>i:\t  surpruise),  prop.  fern,  of  sorpris^  surprisy 
pa.  par.  of  sorpreiulre,  surpieiulre  =  to  sur- 
prise :  sur  (Lat.  super)  =  above,  upon,  and 
preniire  (Lat.  preJiendo)  =  to  take ;  llal.  sor- 
preiulre.] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  upon  unawares  or  sud- 
denly; the  act  of  taking  suddenly  and  with- 
out preparation. 

"  We  haue  forth  no  spies. 
To  leanie  their  drifts  ;  who  uiJiy  iieiclmiicie  this  night 
luteud  tuvfjrUe."         Chayman :  ilomer ;  Iliad  x. 

2.  The  state  of  being  surprised  or  seized 
vrith  wonder  orastonishnieiit,  as  atsouiething 
sudden,  unexpected  or  remarkable  ;  an  emo- 
tion excited  by  the  sudden  or  unex]iected 
happening  or  appearing,  as  of  something  re- 
markable or  novel ;  wonder,  astonishment, 
amazement. 

"  Meu.  buys,  sjid  womau,  stupid  with  ru.rpri»e. 
Where'er  she  pusses,  fix  their  wuudeiiug  eyes.* 
Dryden  ■  Viryil ;  ^neid  viL  1.104. 

*  3.  A  dish  covered  with  a  crust  of  raised 
paste,  but  with  no  other  contents. 

"  Few  care  for  carvine  trifles  iu  disguise. 
Or  thiit  fautaatick  dish  aoiue  call  lurprise." 

Kiti'j :  Art  o/ Cookeri/. 

4.  Something  which  occurs,  or  is  presented 
to  view,  or  given  unexpectedly,  so  as  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  surprise  ;  an  unexpected  event : 
as,  It  was  a  pleasaut  sarjrrise  to  him. 

surprise-cadence,  s. 

Music:  Interrupted  or  suspended  cadence. 
[Deceptive-cadence.] 

surprise -party,  s.  A  party  of  persons 
who  assemble  by  agieement.  and  without  in- 
vitation, at  the  house  of  a  coniniou  friend,  each 
bringing  some  article  of  food  as  a  contribution 
towards  a  supper,  of  which  all  concerned 
partake. 

"  Now  and  then,  when  the  moon  is  fall,  there  is  a 
iurprise-party  at  the  stutiou.  Frciiu  the  maiiilaud  or 
the  ueigubouriiiii  aettlemeuta  cume  men  and  wumeu 
.  .  .  bringing  cikes  and  i>nstrie-<!,  tind  other  giiod  things 
trom  their  homes."— fieri tHcr'f  iiagazin*.  Jan.,  1881), 
p.  saa 

•  sur-pri^e'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  surprise ;  -menW] 
Surprisijig,  surjirisal, 

"  Surpristmenli  of  castles."— /)aHMl ;  Bist.  Enjland, 
p.  47. 

Bur-pri§'-er,  s.  [E3ng.  surpris{e);  -er.]  One 
who  surprises  ;  specif.,  one  of  a  body  of  men 
who  attempt  to  take  a  place  by  surprise. 

"Tlie  surpris<n-t  were  to  be  ready."— C/ar«iirfon; 
Civil  Wart,  iiL  187. 

SUr-pri^'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Surpbise.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adj. :  Exciting  surprise  or  wonder  ; 
astonishing,  extraordinary,  wonderful ;  of  a 
nature  to  excite  surprise,  wonder,  or  astonish- 
ment. 

sur-pri^'-ing-ly,  *  sur-priz'-ing-l^,  adv. 
[Enj^.  sitrprising  ;  -ly.]  In  a  surprising  man- 
ner or  degree ;  so  as  to  excite  surprise  or 
wonder. 

"The  lesB  faulty  fare]  snrprizingly  apt  to  be  dissi- 
pated ill  a  hurry  of  amuaementi."— iVcA«r,-  Senno^iM, 
ToL  i..  ser.  27. 

SUT-pris'-ing-ness,  a.  [Eng.  surprising; 
-)ie.s-5.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sur- 
prising. 

•sur-prize',  v.t.    [Surprise,  «.] 

•  sur' -que  d- our,     *  sour-qui-dour,     a. 

[SuRQUEDRV.]    A  proud,  haughty,  arrogant, 
or  insolent  person. 

**  And  aeiite  forth   tourgiiidours,  hus  serjiaanB  ol 
aruits."  Piers  PloughmaJi,  p.  as-J. 

Sur'-qued-ous,  ft.    [Surquedry.]    Proud, 
haughty,  arrogant,  insolent. 

"  It  ahoweth  well  that  tbou  art  not  wiae. 
But  suppres9i.d  « ith  a  uiaiit.-i e  of  ritge. 
To  take  ou  thus  this  sur<iuedmis  meattage." 

Lydgate :  Utory  of  Thebet.  IL 

•sur'-qued-ry,  *  sur-qued-rie,  *sur- 
quld  rle,    '  sur-cuyd-rye,   s.     [0.  Fr. 

surquiderie,  from  .^irciiider  =^  to  be  insolent ; 
swr  =  above,  and  e?a(/er=  to  think,  to  presume  ; 
Ital.  sorquidnuza.]  Overweening  pride,  arro- 
gance, insolence. 
"  Tliat  meu  may  not  themselvea  their  own  good  parts 
Extol,  without  auapei.t  of  surquedri/." 

Donne :  Letter  to  Sir,  J.  W. 

•  sur'-qued-y,  s.    [Surquedrv.]   Arrogance, 

insolence,  presumption, 

■  sur-re-boiind',  v.i.  [Pref.  mtr-  (2),  and 
Eng  rebound.]    To  echo  repeatedly. 

"Heav'n  ab^ut  did  gtirrebnund  " 

Chaf^nan  :  Bomcr  ;  Iliad  xxi.  Ml. 


sur-re-butj  v.i.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rehui  (q.v.).] 

Law. :  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  defend- 
ant's rebutter. 

sur-re-biit'-ter,  ».  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rebutter  (q.v.).] 

Law :  A  second  rebutter  ;  the  plaintiff's 
reply  to  the  defendant's  rebutter  (q.v.). 

"The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  Bur- 
rejoiuder;  iipon  which  tht?  defeudaut  may  rebut; and 
the  piftlntlff  answer  him  by  a  surrebutter." — Black- 
atone:  Co7nment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  20. 

*sur-reined',  a.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rein.]  Over-ridden  ;  knocked  up  by  being 
ridden  too  hard. 

"  A  drench  for  surrtin'd  Jades,  their  barley  broth." 
Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  iii.  6. 

sur-re-join',  v.i.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng, 
rejoin  (q.v.).] 

Law :  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff,  to  a  de- 
fendant's rejoinder. 

sur-re-jwn'-der,  s.  [Pref.  swr-  (2),  and 
Eng.  rejoinder  (q.v.).] 

Laio :  A  second  rejoinder;  the  reply  of  the 
plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

sur-ren'-der,  v.t.  &  i.      [0.  Fr.  surrendre, 
from  SHr=  upon,  up,  and  rejuire  =  to  render 
(q.v.).] 
A*  Transitive: 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  yield  or  deliver  up  to  the  power  of 
another  ;  to  yield  or  give  up  possession  of 
upon  compulsion  and  tlemand, 

"Would  uot  surrender  the  state  which  he  liked 
weL' — Jewell:  Defence  of  the  A  pologie,  p.  419. 

2.  To  yield  in  favour  of  anothei-,  not  neces- 
sarily under  conii>ulsion  ;  to  resign  in  favour 
of  anotlicr ;  to  cease  to  claim,  exercise,  or 
use  ;  as,  To  surrender  a  right  or  privilege. 

3.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  passion,  emo- 
tion, or  power.    (Often  used  reflexively.) 

"If  we  do  not  surrender  our  wills  to  the  overture  of 
bis  gouduess." — Harrow:  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  i. 

*  4.  To  let  be  taken  away ;  to  relinquish,  to 
resign. 
II.  Law :    To    make  suiTender  of.     [SuR- 

RENDKR,  5.,  II.  2.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  yield  ;  to  give  one's  self 
up  to  the  power  of  another. 

"  Fetch  hitlier  Richard,  tliat  iu  common  view 
He  may  surrender."  Shakesp.  :  Jiich.  11. ,  It.  1. 

2.  Law:  To  aj'pear  in  court  in  discharge  of 
recognizances  or  bail  entered  into ;  toaj'pear 
in  court  under  an  order  of  the  Couit  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. 

"At  the  second  of  these  meetiugs,  at  farthest,  the 
bankruvt  muat  surrender  ;  or.  in  default  of  doing  so, 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  imuiahal-le  by  iuipusou- 
meiit  uot  exceeding  three  years." — Blackstonej  Com- 
ment., bk.  li,,  ch.  27. 

sur-ren'-der,  s.    [Surrender,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  surrendering; 
the  act  of  yielding  or  resigning  one's  person, 
or  the  possession  of  something,  into  the  power 
or  control  of  another  ;  a  yielding,  a  giving  ; 
especially,  the  yielding  of  an  army,  fort,  or 
the  like,  to  an  enemy. 

"To  treat  for  a  turrender  of  the  Palatinate." — 
Boieell    Letters,  bk.  i..  let  10. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Insurance:  The  abandonment  of  an  as- 
surance policy  by  the  party  assured  on  re- 
ceiving back  a  portion  of  the  premiums  paid. 
The  amount  payable  on  the  sniTender  of  a 
policy  is  called  the  surrender  value,  and  de- 
jiends  upon  the  number  of  years  during  which 
the  premiums  have  been  paid. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  The  yielding  up  of  an  estate  for  life 
or  for  years  to  him  that  has  the  imniLdiato 
estate  in  reversion  or  remainder.  It  may 
he  either  in  fact  or  in  law.  A  surrender  iu 
fact  must  be  made  by  deed,  which  is  the 
allowable  evidence.  A  surrender  in  law  is 
one  which  may  be  implied,  and  generally  has 
reference  to  estates  or  tenancies  from  year  to 
year,  &c. 

"A  s}irrender,  tnrsumredditio,  or  rendering  up.  Ib 
of  a  imtiire  directly  opposite  to  a  release  :  for  as  that 
operates  by  tlie  greater  estates  desceudinc  upon  the 
less,  a  surrend'-r  is  the  falling  of  a  less  tstate  into  a 
greater.  There  iiiiiv  also  be  surrender  iu  law  by  the 
acceptance  by  the  t'euaiit  of  a  new  estate  inconsistent 
with  his  priur  estate.  Thus  a  new  lease  made  to  a 
person  in  possession  under  au  old  lease,  and  accepted 
by  hira.  operates  as  a  surrender  in  law  uf  the  old  one  ; 
for  from  sucli  acceptance  the  law  imi>lies  his  intention 
to  yield  up  tlie  estate  wliicli  he  had  before,  though  he 
may  not  by  express  words  of  surrender  have  declared 
aa  much. ' — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 


(•J)  The  appearaiu'e  (»f  a  bankrupt  in  court 
for  public  examination. 

"The  next  proceeding.  In  case  an  adjudication  li 
made,  is  the  surrender  of  the  bankrupt,  and  hia  ex* 
Hiiiiiiatioii ;  the  appointment  of  creditors'  assigueea, 
aud  the  proof  of  debts  against  the  estate."— cfocA- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  il..  ch.  27. 

(3)  The  giving  uji  of  a  principal  into  lawful 
custody  by  his  bail. 

(4)  The  delivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice 
by  a  foreign  state  ;  extradition. 

%  Surrender  of  copyholds : 

Law:  The  yielding  up  of  the  estate  by  the 
tenant  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  for  such 
purposes  as  in  the  surrender  are  expressed. 

siir-ren-der-ee',  $.    [Eng.  surrender;  -ee,] 
Law:   A  person  to  whom  the  lord  grants 
surrendered  land ;  one  to  whom  a  surrendei 
is  made. 

"Immediately  upon  such  surrender.  In  court,  oi 
upon  presentment  of  a  surrender  nmde  out  of  court, 
the  lord  by  \i\A  steward  >£rHnts  tiie  same  land  again  to 
cestui  v"«  i"^e,  who  is  eometiiues  called  the  surren- 
deree, to  hold  by  the  ancient  reuta  and  customary 
service.s :  aud  thereupon  adntits  him  tenar)t  to  the 
copyhold,  accurding  to  the  fL.rm  and  effect  of  the  sur- 
render which  mirst  be  exactly  pMvsued."— Blackstone: 
Cotnmenf.,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  19. 

sur-reu'-der-or,  s.    [Eng.  surrender;  -or.] 
Law :  Oni'  who  surrenders  an  estate  intotht 
hands  of  his  lord  ;  one  who  makes  a  surrender. 

*  sur-ren'-dry,  s.  {^i\%.  surrender ;  -y.\  The 
act  of  surrendering  ;  a  surrender. 

**  We  should  have  made  an  entire  surrendry  of  our- 
Belves  to  tiod,  that  we  might  have  gained  a  title  to  bis 
deliverances."— /Jtfcayo/  Christian  Piety. 

*  sur-rep'-tion  (1),  s,  [Lat.  s^irreptio,  from 
surreptus,  pa.  par.  oi  surrepo  =.  to  steal  upon.] 
[Surreptitious.  ]  A  coming  upon  uuperceived 
or  unawares  ;  a  stealing  upon. 

"  Sins  of  a  suddeu  surreption."—Bammond  :  Works, 

il.  23. 

*  sur-rep'-tion  (2),  *.  [Lat.  snrrcptio,  from 
surreptus,  pa.  par.  of  siirripio  =  to  snatch 
away  secretly  :  sur  (fur  sub)  =  under,  and 
rapio—  to  snatch. ]  The  act  of  getting  in  a 
surreptitious  manner,  or  by  craft  or  stealth. 

"The  snrreption  of  secretly  misgotten  dispensa- 
tions."—fi/j.  Ball :  Cases  of  Conscience. 

sur-rep-ti'-tious,   *  sur-rep-ti-cious, 

a.  [Lat.  siirreptilius,  surrepticins  =.  stolen, 
done  stealthily,  from  surreptus,  pa.  par.  of 
surirpo  —  to  creep  untler,  to  steal  upon  :  sur 
(for  «(&)=  under,  aud  repo  =  to  creep.] 

1.  Done  by  stealth  or  without  proper  autlior- 
ity ;  made  or  produced  fraudulently ;  un- 
authorized ;  aecojupanied  or  characterized  by 
underhand  dealing. 

"  I  hear  that  you  hiiTe  procured  a  correct  copy  ol 
the  Diinciad,  w  bich  the  many  surreptitious  ones  liars 
rendered  so  necessary. "  —  Pope:  Dunciad.  (Let,  to 
Publishers.) 

*  2.  Acting  in  a  stealthy,  crafty,  or  under- 
hand manner. 

"  To  take  or  touch  with  surreptitious 
Or  violent  baud  what  there  was  left  for  use." 

Chapman :  Bonner ;  Odyssey  xiL 

siir-rep-ti'-tiOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  surrepti- 
tious; -ly.]  In  a  surreptitious  manner;  by 
stealth ;  in  au  underhand  manner ;  fraudu- 
lently. 

sur'-re^,  «.  A  four-wheeled  pleasure  vehicle, 
having  two  transverse  seats,  and  frequently  a 
canopy. 

siir'-ro-gate,  s.  [Lat.  surrogatns,  pa.  par.  of 
surrogo  ='to  substitute,  to  elect  in  phtce  of 
another ;  sur  (for  sub)  =  undei-,  and  rvgo  =  to 
ask,  to  elect.] 

1.  Generally,  a  deputy,  a  substitute,  a  dele- 
gate, a  person  appointed  to  act  for  another ; 
specifically,  the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
judge,  most  commonly  of  a  bishop  or  his 
chancellor,  who  grants  marriage  licences  and 
probates. 

2.  An  officer  who  presides  over  the  probate 
of  wills  and  testaments  and  the  settlement  of 
estates.    {Amer.) 

*  sur'-ro-gate,  v.t.  [Surrogate,  s.]  To  put 
in  the  place  of  another;  to  substitute. 

•■  But  this  earthly  Adam  falling  iu  his  oOlce,  the 
heavenly  v, a&  snrroauted  in  his  roome.  who  is  al>le  to 
save  to  the  utmost.  '—More:  Works,    (fref.  Oeueral.) 

sur'-ro-gate- ship,  s.  [Eng.  surrogate,  a. ; 
ship.]     The  ottice  of  a  surrogate. 

*  sur-ro-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  surrogatio,  from 
surrogalus,  pa.  par.  of  surrogo.]  [SurrOGatb, 
5,]  The  act  of  substituting  one  person  in  the 
place  of  another. 


fiito,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or»  wore,  W9U>  work,  who,  s6n;  mate»  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  I^U;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kWe 
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■fir -ro-ga'- turn,  s.     [Lat,  neut.  sing,   of 
suiTogalus,  pa.  par.  ofsur/o^o.]  [Subbogate,s.] 
Scots  Law:   That  which  cornea  In  place  of 
BOinething  else. 

SUr-r^^nd',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  suronder=  to 
tloat  on  tlie  waves  ;  Low  Lat,  supemndo,  from 
super  =  above,  over,  aud  uiuia  =  a  wave.] 

A.  Transitii^e : 

*  1.  To  overflow,  to  inundate,  to  flood. 

"The  sea  , .  .  hnth  decnyed.  $urrounded  and  druwned 
Vp  much  hard  groiuiils."— ^cr  7  James  I.,  c,  20. 

*  2.  To  pass  over,  to  travel  over,  to  circum- 
navigate. 

"CautaiD  Cavendish  turrounded  the  world."— /W- 
IffT:  Church  Sist,  XI.  xi.    (Dedic) 

3.  To  encompass,  to  environ  ;  to  inclose  on 
every  side ;  specif.,  to  inclose,  as  a  body  of 
troops,  between  hostile  forces,  so  as  to  cut  oft' 
mean.s  of  comnumication  or  retreat ",  to  invest, 
as  a  city. 

4.  To  lie  or  be  situated  on  all  sides  of;  to 
form  an  inclosure  round ;  to  shut  in,  to  en- 
viron, to  encircle. 

"  Cloud  iDBtend.  kuH  ever-duringdark 
Surrounds  me  ;  from  the  cheerful  waya  of  men 
Cut  off.'  JliUon  :  P.  L.,  lU.  4fl. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1,  To  overtlow. 

"Streams  If  aiopt  turround.' 
Warner:  Albiom  England,  VIII.  lU.  197. 

*  2.  To  circle,  to  go  round. 

"To  dauce  the  Hay  in  surrounding  vagaries." 

Purduis:  Theat,  Polit.,  Flying  Insects,  16. 

3.  To  form  an  inclosure  or  circle  round 
BOmetliing  else. 

"  Biid  angels  seen 
On  wing  under  the  huruiiig  oope  of  hell. 
Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires." 

JliUon  :  P.  L..  L  8«. 

•  aiir-roiind',  a.  &  $.    [Surround,  v,} 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Flooded. 

"  My  heart  surround  with  grief  Is  awoln  so  tlgh." 
Fletcher:  Elizn.  xxll. 

B,  As  suhst.  :  A  method  of  hunting  some 
animals,  as  buffaloes,  by  surrounding  them, 
and  driving  them  over  a  precipice,  or  into  a 
deep  ravine,  or  other  jtlaee  from  which  they 
cannot  escape ;  a  place  where  animals  are  so 
hunted.     [TiNCHEL.] 

"She  unfortunately  killed  a  man  on  the  surround 
Boine  two  miles  from  the  stockade." — Field,  Feb.  26, 
1897. 

BUT-ro^d'-er,  s.    [Eng.  surround;  -er.] 

*  I.  Overflow,  inundation. 

"What  erouiida  lye  within  the  hurt  or  danger  o( 
waters,  either  withiu  the  turrounder  liy  the  sea,  or 
the  inundatlou  of  fresh  waters."— CoUu.'  Statute  of 
Sewers,  83- 

2.  One  who  surrounds. 
Bur-roUnd'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Sdr- 

BOUND,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1,  Circling,  revolving. 
2.  Encircling,  inclosing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing  or  encompassing. 

2.  Something  belonging  to  those  things 
that  surround  or  environ  ;  an  external  or 
accompanying  circumstance;  one  of  the  con- 
ditions environing  a  person  or  thing.  (Gene- 
rally in  the  plural.) 

"  They  b'lve  their  particular  hauuts.  and  their  *i/r- 
rouiidiii'js  mo  Jiemiy  alwaya  the  same.' — Burroughs: 
PepacCon,  p.  at>2. 

•  Bur-ro^d'-ry.  s.  [Eng.  surround;  -ry.] 
Circuit,  round. 

"  All  this  Hand  within  the  surroundry  of  the  fours 
ieBa."~^ountague :  Diatribe,  p.  128. 

Bur'-ro^,  soiith'-ro^,  s.  [Fr.  svd  (Eog. 
south),  and  roi  =  king. J    [Clarenceux.] 

BUr-ro^-al,  s.  [Pref.  srir  (2),  and  Eng.  royal 
(q.v.).]    The  crown  antler  of  a  stag. 

•  Bur-sa-nure,  5.  (Fr.  sur  =  above,  and  sain 
=■  healthy,  sound ;  liat.  san-us.]  A  wound 
healing  or  healed  outwardly  only. 

"  My  wound  abideth  like  a  sursannre.' 

Chaucer :  flower  n/  Courtesie. 

•  Bur-se'-an9e,  s.  [Fr.)  [Surcease.]  Sub- 
sidence, quiet. 

"  All  preachers,  especially  siich  as  be  of  good  temper, 
and  have  wisdom  with  conscience,  ought  to  Inculcate 
and  heat  upon  pt^ce,  nileuce,  and  turieance." — Bacon .' 
0/  CfturrA  Gnvemment. 

•  Bur-sise,  v.i.  [Norm.  Fr.  sursise  =  neglect.) 
To  foibear. 


sur-aol'-id.  s.  &  a.    [Pref,  sur  (2),  and  Eng. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Mutli. :  Tlie  fif'tli  power  of  a  number;  the 
product  of  the  fourth  multii'licatioii  of  any 
nuMibfr  taktn  as  the  root.  Thus,  '243  is  the 
sursolid  of  3,  since  3x3  =  9  (square  of  3); 
9  X  3  =  27  (cube  of  8) ;  27  x  3  =  81  (fourth 
power) ;  81  X  3  =  243  (fifth  power  or  sursolid 
of  3). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to»  or  involving 
the  lifth  power. 

sursolld-problem,  s. 

Math. :  A  prubli'in  which  cannot  be  resolved 
but  by  curves  of  a  higher  kind  thau  conic 
sections. 

*  Sur-style',  v.t.  [Pref.  sur  (2),  and  Eng. 
style  (q.v.).]    To  surname. 

"  Gildaa  .  ,  .  was  nlso  suritt/ledQaeTu\ua'— Fuller: 
Worthies  ;  Somerset,  \L  26G. 

SUr'-t&X,  s.  [Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  tax,  s, 
(q.v.).J  An  additional  or  extra  tax;  a  tax 
increased  for  some  particular  purpose. 

'■  The  House  subsequently  agreed  to  the  contlnnance 
of  the  surtax  on  sugars."- /)ui7^  Telegraph,  June  22, 

1886. 

sur-tS^,  v.t.  [Surtax,  s.)  To  put  a  surtax 
on  ;  to  increase  the  tax  on, 

sur-tdut'  (final  (  silent),  s.  [Fr.  =  over  all : 
siir  =  above,  over,  and  tout  (Lat.  (o(u5)  = 
whole.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Originally,  a  man's  coat,  to 
be  worn  over  his  otiier  garments  ;  now,  an 
upper  coat  with  long  wide  sleeves ;  a  frock- 
coat.      [SUPERTOTUS.] 

*'  The  surtout  if  abroad  yoa 
wear. 
Bepels  the  rigour  of  tb« 
air." 
Prior:  Ahna,  HL  480. 

2.  Her. :  An  escutcheon 
placed  upon  the  centre  of 
a  shield  of  arms ;  a  shield 
of  pretence.     The  arnm    \~-t^:   'is-"''! 
figured     are     these     of  -f"  -.^^^iia^ 
William  III.  burtoot. 

siir'-tur-'brand,  s.  [Icel.  siirtarbrandr,  from 
srar^r  =  black,  and  brandr  =  a  firebrand.] 
Fibrous  brown  coal  or  bituminous  wood  found 
in  the  north  of  Iceland.  It  resembles  the 
black  oak  found  in  bogs,  is  used  for  fuel,  and 
is  also  capable  of  being  manufactured  into 
articles  of  furniture. 

*  Bur-ve-ance,  s.  [Fr.)  Surveyance,  super- 
intendence, surveillance. 

"  Your  ia  the  charge  of  all  his  surveance." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  12,029. 

sur-vei'-Uan^e  (or  11  as  y)»  s.     [Fr.,  from 
surveillant,  pr.  par.  of  surveiller  =  to  watch 
over :  sur  (Lat.  super)  =  above,  over,  and  \ieiller ; 
Lat.  vigilo  =.to  watch.]     Oversight,  inspec- 
tion, watch,  superintendence,  supervision. 
"  Well,    my  lord,  you  may  give  orders  fnr  their 
release;    of  course  a  little   sximeiUance    will  be  ad- 
visable."— Marryat:  Snarleyyow.  voL  iii,.  ch.  xviL 

*  sur-vei'-llant  (or  ll  as  y),  s.  &  a.  [Fr., 
pr.  par.  ot sxirveillcr.]    [Surveillance.) 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  watches  over 
anotlier  ;  a  watch,  a  spy,  a  supervisor. 

B,  As  adj. :  Watching  over  another  or 
others ;  overseeing,  watchful. 

*  sur-vene',  v.t.  [Fr.  suwenir;  Lat.  sitjter- 
vetiio.]  To  come  as  an  addition  to ;  to  super- 
vene (q.v.). 

"  Hippocrates  mentions  a  snppuration  that  turvenet 
letharcies,  which  commonly  terminates  in  a  con- 
sumption."—^uriwy. 

*  sur'-ve-nue,  s.  [Survene.)  The  act  of 
stejiping  or  coming  in  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly ;  the  act  of  supervening. 

siir-vey',  •  sur-vewe,  v.t.  [Fr.  sur  =  over, 
and  O.  Fr.  veer,  veoir  {Fr.  voir)  —  to  see,  from 
Lat.  vid€0.'\ 

1.  To  overlook ;  to  inspect  or  take  a  view 
of,  as  from  a  lieight. 

"  Thence  survaid 
From  out  a  loftle  watche  toure  raised  there 
The  country  round  abuut." 

Chtifitnan:  Bomer  ;  OdyASey  X. 

2.  To    view    with  a  scrutinizing   eye;   to 

examine  closely. 
•  3.  To  see,  to  perceive. 

"  The  Norweyiin  lord  surveui'ng  Tantage  .  .  . 
Began  a  fresh  assault."     Hhaketp.  :  Macbeth,  \.  2. 

4.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition, 


situation,  vidue,  or  the  like,  carefully  with  ■ 
view  to  ascertain  the  condition,  value,  Ac,  ot 

^•' The  aurueyorii  are  diurra.   one    more    nrfnclpl*; 


e  urn 


5.  To  determine  the  boundaries,  form,  ex- 
tent, arna,  position,  contour,  &c.,  of,  as  of 
any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  means 
of  linear  and  angular  measurements,  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry  ;  to  dctcriniue  and  accurately 
delineate  on  paper  the  form,  extent,  contour, 
&c.,  of,  a.s  of  tracts  of  ground,  line  of  coasta, 

&C.      [SURVEVINO.] 

6.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the 
boundaries  and  roy?dties  of  a  manor,  tlie 
tenures  of  the  tenants,  aud  the  rent  aud  value 
of  the  same. 

*  7.  To  inspect ;  to  examine  into. 

"  We  flrfcfc  turvey  the  plot." 

Shokesp. :  2  ffairy  TV..  1.  %. 

Bur'-vey,  s.    [Survey,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  surveying;  a  general  view;  a 
sight,  a  prospect :  as,  To  take  a  survey  of  the 
country  about. 

2.  A  particular  view  ;  au  examination  or  In- 
spection  of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  any- 
thing, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  conilitijn, 
quantity,  quality,  value,  &c. :  as,  To  make  a 
survey  of  roads  or  bridges  ;  a  survey  of  stores, 
&c. 

3.  The  operation  of  determining  the  bound- 
aries, foim,  extent,  area,  position,  contour, 
&c.,  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
tract  of  country,  coast,  harbour,  &c.,  and  of 
delineating  the  same  accuiately  on  I'aper. 
Also  the  measured  jdan,  account,  or  descrip- 
tion of  such  an  observation.    [Suhvevinq.) 

4.  A  district  for  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms, under  the  inspection  and  authority  of  a 
particular  officer. 

6.  Inspection,  examination. 

"To  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understandlDgB.'^ 
Locke:  Human  C'nUerstand.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

^  (1)  Geological  Survey:  The  survay  of  a 
country  with  the  view  of  making  geological 
maps,  &c.  Tliat  of  the  United  States  began 
after  the  Civil  War,  there  liaving  been  only 
partial  and  desultory  proceedings  in  preceding 
years.  P^Iach  state  prosecuted  its  own  survey, 
the  work  done  by  some  of  them  being  of  an 
exhaustive  and  very  satisfactory  character. 
The  United  States  confined  its  labore  to  a 
survey  of  the  territories,  which  began  in  IsH7 
under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  Others  ecigagtj  in 
it  as  leaders  were  Major  Powell,  Lieutenant 
"Wheeler  and  Mr.  Clarence  King. 

(2)  Ordnance  Survey :  [Ordnance-surveyJ. 

*  Sur-V^y'-al,   s.     [Eng.    s^irvey;   -at]     The 
act  of  surveying  ;  survey,  view,  inspection. 

"The  declaration  aTid  SureeynJ  of  those  respect* 
according  to  which  Christ  is  rei'reaented  the  Saviour 
of  men,"— flarrow,-  Sermons,  voL  lU.,  ser,  39. 

*  sur-vey'-an^e,  ».    [Surveance.)    Survey^ 
inspection.  * 

*  sur-vey'-er,  s.    [Surveyor.) 

sur-vey '-xhg,  pr.  par.,  a»,  &  s.    [Survey,  v.] 
A,  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  art  of  determining 
the  boundaries,  form,  area,  position,  contour, 
&c.,  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
tract  of  country,  coast,  &c.,  by  means  of 
measurements  taken  on  the  spot;  the  art  of 
determining  the  form,  area,  surface,  contour, 
&c.,  of  any  portion  of  the  eartli's  surface,  and 
delineating  it  accurately  on  a  map  or  plan. 

^  1.  Land  surveying  is  the  art  of  applying 
the  principles  of  geometry  and  tiigonometry 
to  the  measurement  of  land.  The  principal 
operations  are  laying  down  or  driving  base 
lines,  and  triangles  on  either  side  of  the  base. 
In  large  surveys  it  is  desirable  to  lay  down 
these  triangles  by  measuring  each  angle  with 
an  instrument  called  the  theodolite  (q.v.),  by 
which  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  of  the 
sides  may  be  checked. 

2.  Geodesic  surveying  comprises  all  the  opera- 
tions of  surveying  carried  on  under  the  sup- 
position that  the  earth  is  spheroidal.  It  em- 
braces marine  surveying  (q.v,). 

3.  Marine  or  hydrograpkical  surveying Riycer- 
tains  the  forms  of  coast-lines,  harbours,  &c., 
and  of  objects  on  the  shore,  the  entrances  to 
harbours,  cliannels,  their  depth,  width, -Arc., 
the  position  of  shoals,  the  depth  of  water 
thereon  ;  and  it  embraces  all  the  operations 


boll,  h6^;  p<$iit.  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms.  911111,  benph;  go,  gem;  tliln,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =  & 
-clan,  'tian  =  ab^n.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§lon  =  zhoxu   -olons.  -tloos.  -slouB  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfflt 
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necessary  to  a  complete  determination  of  the 
coutitur  of  the  bottom  of  a  harbour  or  other 
aiieet  of  water, 

4.  Military  surveying :  [Reconnaissance]. 

5.  Mining  surveying  may  be  either  for  tlie 
purpose  of  detenuiniiit;  the  situation  and  posi- 
tion of  the  shafts,  galleries,  and  other  under- 
giiiund  excavations  of  a  mine  already  in 
exi;>tence ;  or  it  may  be  for  determining  the 
proper  positions  for  the  shafts,  galleries,  &c., 
of  a  mine  not  yet  opened. 

6.  Plane  surveying  :  [Plane-surveyinq]. 

7.  Railway  surveying  is  a  comprehensive 
t«rm,  embracing  surveys  intended  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  line  of  communication  between 
two  ^iven  points  ;  it  also  includes  all  surveys 
for  the  cunstruction  of  aqueducts  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  towns,  &c. 

8.  Topographical  surveying  emhraQes  all  the 
operations  incident  to  finding  the  contour  of 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
various  metliods  of  representing  it  upon  a 
plane  surface.  When  only  a  general  topo- 
graphical map  of  a  country  is  wanted,  it  is, 
in  general,  sufficient  to  survey  the  country 
with  reference  to  its  fields,  roads,  rivers,  &c. 
Levels  are  run  along  the  principal  lines,  as 
fences,  roads,  &c.,  and  the  higliest  of  the 
most  prondnent  points  of  the  country  are 
determined  witli  respect  to  some  plane  of 
reference.  Then  the  general  outlines  of  the 
topography  are  sketched  in  by  the  eye  ;  after 
the  general  outline  is  finished,  the  principal 
objects  worthy  of  note  are  represented  by  a 
system  of  conventional  signs. 

eui'-vey'-or,  *  sur-vejr'-er,  *  sur-vel- 

t-r,  s.     (Eng.  survey,  v.  ;  -or.] 

*  1.  An  overseer,  a  superintendent,  an  in- 
spector. 

"  To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold." 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  Vl.,  UL  1. 

3.  One  who  surveys,  examines,  or  inspects 
for  the  imrpose  of  ascertaining  the  coTidition, 
qu;mtity,  quality,  or  value  of  anything  :  as,  a 
surveyor  of  roads,  a  surveyor  of  shipping,  i&c. 

3.  One  who  surveys  or  measures  land  ;  one 
skilled  in  or  practising  the  art  of  surveying. 

surveyor-general,  s. 

1.  The  chief  surveyor  of  lauds:  as,  the  but- 
veyor-yetteral  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
particular  state. 

*2.  A  principal  or  chief  surveyor:  as,  the 
niirveyor-generiil  of  the  king's  manors  or  of 
woods  and  parks  in  England. 

aur-vey'-or-shSp,  s.     [Eng.  surveyor;  -ship.] 
The  ottice  or  position  of  a  surveyor. 

•siir-vlew'  (lew  as  u),  'sur-vewe,  v.u 

[Pref.  sur-  (2),  and  Eng.  view  Cq.v.).J  To  sur- 
vey, to  overlook. 

"  And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  masa. 
Which  it  Murnete'il,  as  hiMu  tjo  luwer  Ki'find." 

S/ienter:  F.  l^.,  II.  lx.45. 

•  sur'-view  (lew  as  u),  s.    [Surview,  v.\  A 
survey,  an  inspection,  an  examination. 

"After  some  surricwof  tli«  ft*'*)  of  the  body,  he  1b 
able  to  inform  them." —Sanderson :  Sertnoiis,  p.  1D7. 

Sur-vi^e',  v.f.  [Fr.  5?ir=over,  above,  and  uiser 
=  to  look.]    To  look  over ;  to  supervise. 

"  It  is  the  most  vile,  foolish,  absurd,  palpable,  and 
ridiculous  escutcheon thatever  this  eye «Mr»'w'rf."— fien 
Jonton  :  Every  Man  Out  of  Hit  Humour,  iiL  L 

BUT-viV-al,   *8ur-viv'-all,  s.     (Eng,  sur- 
viv{p);  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  surviving  or  out- 
living another  or  others  ;  a  living  longer  than 
others. 

2.  Anthrop. ;  A  term  introduced  by  Tylor 
to  denote  any  process,  custom,  opinion,  &c., 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  force  of  habit 
into  a  new  state  of  society  different  from  that 
in  which  it  had  its  original  home,  thus  re- 
maining as  a  proof  and  an  example  of  an  older 
condition  of  culture  out  of  which  a  newer 
has  been  evolved. 

"  Auii'Ui^  evidence  aidiuf;  us  to  trace  the  course  which 
the  civilization  of  tlie  world  has  actually  followed, 
is  that  (,'ri-at  class  vi  (acts  to  denote  which  I  have 
fouud  it  convenient  to  introduce  the  terui  '  survimils.' 
...  I  know  an  old  Soniersetahlre  womau  whose  hand- 
loom  dates  fioiu  the  time  )>t:forethe  introduction  of 
tlie  '  flying-shutlle.'  which  new-fanc:led  appliance  she 
has  uever  evi-n  learnt  to  use,  aud  I  have  seen  her 
throw  her  shuttle  (rmii  hand  to  hand  in  true  classic 
fa>Hhlon ;  this  old  uoinan  is  not  &  century  behind  her 
times,  but  she  is  a  aise  of  nurvivitl.  .Sn' h  examiil^s 
oftefi  h'iid  us  back  to  the  habits  of  humhvils  and  even 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  ordeal  of  the  key  and 
Bible,  Htill  in  u^e,  is  a  survivit ;  tlie  Mldsitininer  bon- 
fire Is  a  turviviil:  the  Br«?ti>n  jieasant's  All  S^nls 
enpper  fi-r  the  si)irita  of  the  dead  is  a  suiiiival,"— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  isr.t).  I.  16. 


^  Survival  qf  the  Fittest: 
Blot. :    A    phrase  introduced    by    Herbert 
Speiu'cr  to  signify  what  Darwin  called  Natural 
Selection. 

"  The  preservation  during  the  battle  for  life  of  varie- 
ties which  possess  any  advantage  In  structure,  con- 
stitution. >'T  Instinct,  I  have  called  Natural  Selection; 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Speucer  had  well  expressed  the  same 
Idea  by  the  Survival  of  the  Fitteat," — Darvrin:  VariU' 
tion  of  Ammats  A  Plants,  1.6. 

•  sur-viv'-an9e,  *  sur-viv'-aji-^j^,  s.  [Eng. 
surviv{e);  'ance, -ancy.]  Survival,  survivor- 
ship. 

"  It  mentioneth  the  survlvarice  but  oJ  one  of  them." 
—Buck :  Hist.  liicha  rd  III. 

BUr-vive',  v,U  &  i.  [Fr.  survivre^  from  Lat. 
supervivo,  from sui)er  =  above,  beyond, and  rivo 
=  to  live.] 

A,  Traitsitive: 

1.  To  live  longer  than  ;  to  outlive ;  to  live 
beyond  the  life  of. 

"  Christ's  suul  turvived  the  death  of  his  body ;  there- 
fore shall  the  soul  of  every  believer  survive  toe  body's 
death." — Bishop  Horsley  :  ^ei-nions,  v-A,  L,  8t*r,  20. 

2.  To  outlive ;  to  last  longer  than  ;  to  live 
after. 

"  His  art  turvived  the  waters." 

Cowper  :  Tas^.  v.  220. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  remain  alive;  to  live  after 
the  death  of  another  or  others,  or  after  some 
event  has  happened. 

"  Look  If  your  hapless  father  yet  surtdi'e  " 

Drydeix :  Virffil ;  .£neid  il.  812. 

"  sur-viv'-en-fy,  s.  [Eng.  surviv{e):  -ency.\ 
Survi\al. 

Bur-viv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  surviv{e);  -cr.]  One 
who  survives  or  outlives  ;  a  survivor. 

sur-viv'-ing,  pr.  par.  &a,    [Survive.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Remaining  alive  ;  yet  living  or 
existing. 

Sur-viv'-or,  s.    [Eng.  surviv(e);  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  lives  after  the  death 
of  another  or  others,  or  after  some  event  or 
time. 

"  Men.  dogs,  and  horses,  all  aie  dead ; 
He  ia  the  sole  survivor." 

ti'ordS'Donh :  Simon  Lee. 

2.  Law:  The  longer  liver  of  two  joint  ten- 
ants, or  of  any  two  persons  who  have  a  joint 
interest  in  anything. 

Bur-viv'-or-ship,  s.    [Eng.  survivor ; -ship.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  of  surviving  or 
outliving  another  or  otliers,  or  of  living  after 
some  event  has  taken  place. 

"  But  as  to  any  Interesting  aiieculatlons  coucemiDg 
Its  state  uf  survivorship, 't\ii  I'hiiu  they  bad  uoue."— 
}yurbitrton  :  Diviite  Lejation.  bk,  v,,  5  C. 

2.  Law  :  The  right  of  a  joint  tenant  or  other 
person  who  has  a  joint  interest  in  an  estate  to 
take  the  whole  estate  upon  the  deatli  of  the 
other. 

"  From  the  same  nrinciple  also  arises  the  remaining 
grand  incident  of  foint-e»tates;  viz..  the  doctrine  of 
turvivorship  :  by  which  two  or  more  persons  are  seised 
of  a  joint  estate,  of  inheritauce,  for  their  own  lives,  or 

fmr  nuter  vie,  or  are  Jointly  possessed  of  any  chattel 
nterest,  the  entire  tenancy  upon  the  decease  of  any  of 
them  leiuains  to  the  survivurs.  and  at  length  to  the 
last  survivur;  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
estate,  whatever  it  be,  whether  au  inheritance  or  a 
common  freehold  only,  or  even  a  less  estate."— fl/atrJt- 
atone  :  Comment.,  bk.  il,,  ch.  VI. 

U  Chance  of  s^irvivorship :  The  chance  that 
a  person  of  one  age  hns  of  surviving  another 
of  a  diffei'ent  age.  Thus,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Tables  of  Mortality,  the  chances  of 
survivorship  for  two  jiersons  aged  twenty-five 
and  sixty-five  respectively  are  eighty-nine  and 
eleven,  in  other  words,  the  chances  are  eitiht 
to  one  that  the  younger  will  survive  the  older, 

BUS,  s.     [Lat. ;  Gr.  vs  (hus);  O.  H.  Ger.  sfl  =  a 

pig,  a  swine.] 

1.  Zool :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Suidie,  or  the  sub-family  Sninse  (q.v.),  with 
fourlt'en  species  ranging  over  the  Paltparctic 
and  Oiiental  regions,  and  into  the  first  Aus- 
tralian sub-region  as  far  as  New  Guinea; 
absent  from  the  Ethiopian  region,  or  barely 
entering  it  on  the  nortli-east.  The  lower  in- 
cisors are  inclined  forward,  canines  of  the 
males  tusk -like ;  the  molars  have  broad 
crowns,  with  two  transverse  ridges  (three  or 
more  in  the  last  molar)  divided  into  rounded 
tubercles.  There  are  four  toes  to  all  the  feet ; 
the  tliii-d  and  fourtli  digits  form  a  function.il 
pair,  while  the  second  and  fifth  are  rudi- 
nipntary,  and  do  not  touch  the  ground. 

2.  Paloiont. :  The  genus  appears  to  have 
commenced  ia   the   Miocene    Tertiary.     iSus 


scro/a  (the  Wild  Boar)  is  first  found  in  tha 
Pust-Plioceue. 

BU-^an'-nite,  s.  [After  the  Susanna  mine, 
Leadhills,  Scotland,  where  first  found  ;  suflf. 
-ite  {Min.);  Ger.  suzonnit.] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  salt  of  lead  occur- 
ring only  in  small  crystals,  and  very  rarely. 
Hardness,  2-b\  sp.  gr.  0*5  to  Q^o  \  lustre, 
resinous  to  adamantine  ;  colour,  white,  green, 
yellow.  Compos.:  sulphiite  of  lead,  27'5; 
carbonate  of  lead,  72-5  =  100,  which  yields 
the  formula,  PbOSO^  +  SPbOCOa- 

sus-9ep-ti-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  susceptible; 
•ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  susceptible; 
capability  of  receiving  inipre^siuns  or  change; 
or  of  being  influenced  or  affected  ;  sensitive- 
ness. 

"  Furnished  with  a  natural  sutceptihilitif,  and  free 
from  any  aciiuireU  impediment,  the  mind  is  then  fin 
youth]  in  the  most  favourable  state  for  tbendmiesiou 
of  instructiou,  and  for  ieaiuing  how  to  live."— And  • 
Essays,  No.  2. 

2.  Capacity  for  feeling  or  emotional  excite- 
ment ;  sensibility. 

SUS-9ep'-ti-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ^iscep-  . 
tihilis  =  ready  to  undertake,  from  susceptus, 
pa.  par.  of  stiscipio  —  to  undertake:  sus  (for 
SW&)  =  under,  and  mpio  =  to  take.] 

1.  Capable  of  admitting  anything  addi- 
tional, or  any  change,  aflectioii,  or  influence; 
readily  acted  upon  by  any  affection  or  in- 
fluence. 

"These  are  the  seminaries  In  which  the  clergy,  who 
are  to  go  out  and  instruct  mankind,  are  formed,  In 
the  siisrffitibte  periods  of  their  lives."— A'noa:  ■  Liberal 
Education,  5  46. 

2.  Capable  of  emotional  impression  ;  readily 
impressed;  impressible,  sensitive. 

Bus-gep'-ti-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  susceptible: 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  suscep- 
tible ;  susceptibility. 


susceptibQ.i)  ; 


siis-9ep'-tl-l)ly,  adv.     [Eng. 
■Uj.]    In  a  susceptible  manner. 

*  SUS-9ep'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  susceptio,  from  ot«- 

Ci'i'tus,  p:i.  par.  of  suscipio  =  to  undertake.] 
[Susceptible.]    The  act  of  taking. 

"  The  willing  sutception  and  the  cheerful  susteuancv 
of  tiie  cross. "' — Harrow :  Utrinuns,  vol.  L,  ser.  82. 

8US-9ep'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  snsceptivus,  from  sus- 
ceplus,  pa.  par.  of  suscipio.]  Capable  of  ad- 
mitting ;  susceptible. 

•"Since  our  nature  Is  so  susceptive  of  erroura  on  all 
eides.  it  Is  fit  we  sbould  bnvi-  notices  given  us  h"«r 
far  other  persons  may  become  the  cJtuses  of  false  juag- 
meuta." — H'atts:  Logick. 

BUS -9ep'-tive- ness,  s.  [Fng.  susceptive; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  ol  being  suscep- 
tive ;  susceptibility. 

*SUS-9ep-tiv'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng,  susceptiv{e); 
-ity.]    Ciipahle  of  admitting  ;  susceptibility. 

"Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  does 
nut  imply  a  natural  discer|)ilHUty  and  susceplivity  ot 
various  shapes  and  modi  heat  ious." — }yoUuston  :  Heli' 
gion  q/  Nature,  }  S. 

*  S'US-9ep'-t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  under- 
takes; a  godfather. 

"  In  our  church  those  who  are  not  secular  persona 
are  not  forbid  to  be  godfathtra.  nor  are  any  suscentors 
supposed  to  contMCt  any  altinity,  as  that  such  an 
undt^rtakiug  sbould  hinder  marriage  het«eeiie  the 
S|jouaor3  and  the  {lersons  baptized.  If  otherwl.se  It  be 
Invifu]."— Puller :  Jloderation  of  the  Church  qf  Sng- 
land.  p.  281. 

*8us-9ip'-i-en-93^,  s.  [Eng.  suscipien(t) ; 
-cJi.]  ReceptiDU,  admission  ;  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  received  or  admitted. 

*  Bus-9ip*-i-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  susdpient, 
pr.  par.  of  suscipio  =  to  underlaUe.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Receiving,  admitting. 

"fGod]  likewise  effecting  miracles  superiour,  or  con- 
trary to  the  law  and  course  of  i  ature,  witliont  any 
preparat"ry  dis|iosltions  induced  into  the  suscipient 
matter." — Burrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  eer.  IJ. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  takes,  receives,  or 
admits. 

"  F.ir  the  flacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  gospel 
operate  not  without  the  concuirt-nt  action  and  nmuil 
influence  of  the  suscipient,"— Tuj/lor :  Holj/  Dying. 
ch.  v.,  S  ^ 

*  SUS-9i-ta-bil'-i-t3^,  s.  [Eng.  suscit{ate) ; 
-ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily 
roused,  raised,  or  excited  ;  excitability. 

*  sus'-9i-tate,  t'-'.  ILat.  suscitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  susclto :  sus  (for  stib)  =  under,  and  cito  =r 


f&te,  f^t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fattier ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  pSit$ 
or.  wore.  wolf,  worlc,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ce.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 


snscitation— suspension 
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to  incite,  to  rouse.]    To  rouse,  to  excite  ;  to 
call  into  life  aiul  action. 

"  He  shftll  $u»citate  or  ravso  the  ooaraffe  of  all  meu 
Inclined  to  vertue."— Sir  T.  Klyot :  Qovemour,  bk.  la.. 

•  Bfl.8-9i-ta'-t4on,  s.  [Lat.  suscitaiio,  from 
siiscitatus,  pa.  par.  of  suscito.l  [Suscitatk.J 
Tlie  act  of  raiaing,  rousing,  or  exciting. 

"  Tlie  temple   ia   supposed  to  be  dlsaolved  ;    and. 

lug  so,  to  t  "  '         •>--'--'>-  ■.  ..       . 

ust  luiswei 

Creed,  art.  5. 

■fis'-lik,  s6ns'-l!k«  s.    [Russ.] 

Zool. :  Sperniophiliis  citillus,  the  Sisel  (q.v.). 

BUS-pect',  v.t.  &  i.    [Suspect,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  look  up  to ;  to  respect. 

**  If  God  do  intimate  to  the  spirit  of  an7  wise 
Inferiors  timt  tliey  uugbt  to  reprove,  thou  let  bim 
iux/fft  tliese  our  pei-sous,  and  beware  tbat  tbey  ui^tke 
no  opeu  coutestation.  but  be  content  witb  privacy."— 
Hoijera:  A'aaman  the  Syrian,  p.  Sao. 

2.  To  imagine  to  exist ;  to  have  a  vague  or 
Blight  opinion  or  idea  of  the  existence  of, 
often  on  little  or  very  slight  evidence. 

"  The  hidden  huniie  that  we  sttsp^cCed  leaat." 
Tncertaine  A  uctors  ;  Troubled  Commonwealth,  Ac. 

3.  To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  but  upon  alight 
evidence,  or  without  absolute  proof. 

4.  To  mistrust,  to  distrust,  to  doubt. 

"  To  be  abhorred  or  even  suspected  and  distruated  by 
tbose  among  whom  we  live," — Seeker :  Sermont,  voL  li, 
■er.  IB. 
6.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain  ;  to  doubt. 

•'  Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not ; 
Their  8tat«9  fai  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit." 

Dani€l :  Civil  Wart,  Ir. 

*  B.  Jntraris. :  To  imagine  guilt,  danger,  or 
the  like  ;  to  be  suspicious. 

"  It  shall  iutpect  where  is  no  cansa  of  fear." 

ahakesp.  :   Venut  i  Adomt.  1.1S3. 

siis'-pect,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  su^ectus, 
pa.  par.  of  suspicio  =  to  look  under,  to  admire, 
to  suspect :  sits  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  epedo 
^to  look.] 

*  A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Suspected,  under  suspicion. 

"Tlie  creative  genus  of  statesmen  who  fall  com- 
pletely, the  ability  of  generals  who  are  beaten,  and 
the  I'oetic  chann  of  writers  wliom  uubudy  rejula  ar« 
mt^j'ect  to  us."— S(.  Jumeit  Gazette,  Feb,  16,  1887. 

2.  Doubtful,  uncertain. 
S>  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Suspicion.  (Drayton:  Poty-Olhion,s.'24.) 
"2.  Something      suspicious;       something 
causing  or  raising  suspicion. 

3.  A  person  suspected ;  a  person  under 
■uspicion  of  a  crime,  offence,  &c. 

"  A  day  or  so  afterward*  two  or  three  tttspecta  were 

arrested  and  clapped  Into  prison."— (77o6e,  Jan.  6,  1886. 

•  Bua-pec'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Neufe.  pi.  of  Lat.  suspec- 

tus,  pa.  par.  of  suspicio  =  to  mistrust.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-section  of  Colubrine  snakes, 
having  the  fangs  situated  at  the  back  of  tlie 
jaw  behind  the  common  teeth.  Head  usu- 
ally covered  with  shield-like  plates.  Some  are 
known  to  be  harmless,  others  are  reputed 
poisonous,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  they  really 
are  so.  Families  Homalopsidee,  Dipsadidx, 
and  Dendrophidse. 

•  su8-pect'-a-ble,     *  sua-pect'-^-ble,  a. 

[Eug.  suspect ;  -able.]    Liable  to  be  suspected. 

8U8-pect'-ant»8pect'-ant,  a.   [Suspect,  a.] 
Her. :  Looking  upwards,  the  nose  bendways. 

8U8-pect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Suspect,  v.] 

suspected-motli,  s, 

Entom. :  A  British  nighfc-moth,  OTthosia 
mispecta. 

•  SU8-pect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  suspected ; 
-ly.]  In  a  suspected  or  suspicious  manner  ;  so 
as  to  raise  suspicion. 

"(Tbey]  have  either  undiacemibly  aa  some  or  «ti- 
pectedht  as  others,  or  declaredly  aa  many,  used  such 
addittanienta  to  their  faces,  aa  they  thought  most  ad- 
vanced the  l>eauty  or  comeliuees  of  their  looka." — 
Buhop  Taylor-   Artificial  Bandaoynenesi,  p.  93. 

•8U8-pect'-ed-ness,  s.  (Eng.  suspected; 
•ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  suspected 
or  suspicious. 

"  Some  of  Hippocrates"  aphorisms  transplanted  Into 
our  uatiuna  by  loaiug  their  lustre,  contract  a  mspected- 
ne3t."—Jlobinson:  Eudoxa,  p.  96. 

■iis-pect-er.  «.    [Eng.  suspect,  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who  sasjiects. 

•*  A  Ijaae  augperter  of  a  virgin's  honour.* 

BeauTTu  A  Flet. :  Bumorout  Lieutenant.  !v.  8. 


•  sus-pect'-fiil,  a.    [FA^g.  suspect ;  '/u}{l).] 

1.  Apt  to  suspect  or  mistrust ;  suspicious. 

2.  Exciting  suspicion  ;  suspicious. 

"Such  a  diffident  and  tuipecifut  prohibition."  — 
MUtoii :  0/  C'liticemed  Printing. 

*  sus-peo'-tlon,  *8us-peo-ci-oii,3.  (Lat. 
suspectio.]    Suspicion. 

"  Now  it  is  time  ahortly  that  I 
Tell  you  something  of  Jelousie, 
Tliftt  was  in  great  tuipection." 

Jiomaunt  oftht  Rote. 

*  8U8-pec'-tiou8-ne33.  s.    [Su.spect.]    Sus- 

piciim,  suspiciousness. 

"  Se  you  any  suxpectimunesa  in  this  mater  T  I  praye 
you  showe  uie  or  I  sende  the  money."  —  Bernert : 
Froiitart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  clxvli. 

•  sus-pect'-less,  a.    [Eng.  suspect;  -less.] 

1.  Not   suspecting;   having  no  suspicion; 
unsuspicious. 

2.  Not  suspected  ;  unsuspected. 


SUS-pend',  v.t.  »&  i.     [Fr.  suspendre,  from  Lat. 
suspendo,   from  siLS   (for   sub)  =  under,  and 
pendo  =.  to  hang  ;  Sp.  &.  Port,  suspender;  Ital. 
suspendere.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1,  To  cause  to  hang  or  depend  from  any- 
thing ;  to  hang. 

"  On  the  willow  that  harp  ia  ruspend^d." 

Byron  :  By  the  Rivert  of  Babylon. 

*  2.  To  make  to  depend, 

"  Ood  hath  In  the  scriitture  lusp^nded  the  promise 
of  eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  that,  without 
obelience  and  holiuesaof  life,  no  man  shall  ever  see 
the  IJord." — Tillotton. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time ;  to  inter- 
rupt, to  stay,  to  delay,  to  stop,  to  rest. 

"  And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
To  bid  his  gentle  aplrit  rest!" 

Collint:  Death  of  Mr.  Thornton. 

4.  To  hold  in  an  undecided  or  undetermined 
state. 

5.  To  debar,  usually  for  a  time,  from  any 
privilege,  the  execution  of  any  office,  the  en- 
joyment of  an  income,  or  the  like. 

"Persons  excommunicate,  suspended,  or  inter- 
dicted."—Bwme(  :  Records,  vol.  1.,  bk.  il..  No.  22. 

6.  To  cause  to  cease  from  operation  or  effect 
for  a  time  :  as.  To  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act. 

*7  To  expend. 

"  Bonie  other  shall  repay  what  I  tiispend  In  thee.* 
Chapman  :  ffomer ;  Jliad  li 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  cease  from  operation  ;  to 
desist  from  active  employment;  specifically, 
to  stop  payments,  or  to  be  unable  to  meeo 
one's  engagements. 

H  To  suspend  payment :  To  declare  one's 
self  unable  to  meet  one's  engagements;  to 
stop  payments. 

"The  old-established   banking -firm  of  hu 

nupended  pay mevt."— Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  18,  1886. 

8us-pend'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Suspend.] 
suspended-cadence,  s. 

Music  :  An  interrupted  cadence. 
suspended-note,  s.  [Suspension,  TI.  2.] 
suspended- ovule,  s. 

Bat. :  An  ovule  hanging  by  the  placenta 
from  a  little  below  the  summit  of  the  ovary. 

8U8'Pend'-er,  s.    [Eng,  suspend;  -cr,J 

1.  One  who  suspends. 

2.  One  of  the  two  braces  or  straps  worn  to 
hold  up  the  trousers ;  a  brace.  (Usually  in 
plural.) 

*  3.  One  who  remains  in  a  state  of  suspense  ; 
one  who  is  undecided  or  undetermined  in 
opinion  ;  a  waverer,  a  hesitater. 

"  I  may  adde  thereunto,— Or  the  cautelousnea  of 
mapenders  and  not  forward  concluders  in  these 
times." — Mouutayu:  Appeaie  to  Ccesar.  pt.  li.,  ch.  v, 

sUs-pend'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Suspend.] 

suspending-power,  a.  [Dispensing- 
power.] 

•  sus-pen-sa'-tion,  s.  [Suspense.]  A  tem- 
porary cessation. 

Bus-pense',  •  sus-pens,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  s\fs- 
j)pn5  =  doubtful,  uncertain,  from  Lat.  s"S- 
pensjis,  pa.  par,  of  suspendo  =  to  suspend 
(q-v.).] 

*A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Held  or  lifted  up  ;  suspendeii, 

*  The  (Treat  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  mn 
Much  of  his  race,  though  ateep,  siispente  In  heav'n 
Ileld  by  thy  voice."  Jfiltun .  P.  L..  vij,  os. 


2.  Held  In  doubt  or  exp':ctation. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  sus- 
pense or  duubt. 

"  Tills  said,  he  sat,  and  ex];>cctatiou  held 
Uls  look  eutpetiie.'  iiUton  :  P.  L.,  U.  OA. 

B>  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  state  of  having  the  mind  orthonghta 
suspended  ;  a  state  of  umertainty,  doubt,  or 
auxiity,  with  more  or  les.s  uppreheuaiou  ;  iu- 
ducisiou. 

"8u»p9n»4  In  news  U  torture.' 

Milton  :  Samion  Agontltet,  1.B7T. 

•  2.  Cessation  for  a  time  ;  stop. 
•3.  Suspension;  holding  over. 
"SuapenMeot  Judgment  and  exerciie  of  cbarttle."— 
Soaker:  Hcclei.  PolUie.  bk.  iv.,  (  u. 

II.  Imw  :  Suspension;  a  temporary  rpssa- 
tion  of  a  mjin's  right,  as  when  tlie  rent  or 
other  profits  of  land  cease  by  unity  of  pos- 
session of  land  and  rent. 

suspense-account,  ».  A  private  ac- 
count kept  by  a  niercliantor  banker  of  sundry 
items  which  at  the  moment  ciuiuot  be  entered 
to  tho  proper  creditor  or  debtor;  also,  an  ac- 
count of  d(>liit  items  which,  while  not  con- 
sidered at  the  time  coIlectiMp,  have  not  yet 
been  transferred  tu  profit  und  loss  account. 

t  sQs-pen'-Sl,  ».  pi'  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  sus- 
pensus,  pa.  par.  of  suspendo  =  to  suspend,  to 
hang  up.] 

Entom. :  Chry.salids  attached  by  the  tail 
only,  and  hanging  with  the  head  downwards. 
Tliis  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  Nymphalidee 
(q.v.).    {Newman.) 

*  sfis-pens-i-'bll'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  suspensihle  ; 
-ity.]  Thequalityor  state  of  being  suspensive; 
ca]'acity  of  being  suspended  or  sustained 
from  sinking. 

sus-pens'-i-ljle,  a.  [Eng.  suspensie);  •able.] 
Capable  of  being  suspended  or  held  from 
sinking. 

siis-pen'-sion,  s.      [Fr.,   from  Lat.  sit-'^pen- 
sioiiem,   accus.   of  s^ispeiisio  =  a  hanging  or 
suspending,  from  suspensu^,  pa.  par.  of  sus- 
pendo =  to  suspend  (q.v,),] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  susi>ending,  hanging  np,  oi 
causing  to  hang  or  depend  from  something. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suspended  or  of  hang- 
ing from  something. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  over,  delaying,  inter- 
rupting, ceasing,  or  stopping  for  a  time  :  as, 

(1)  The  temporary  ceasing  or  interruption 
of  labour,  toil,  exertion,  study,  pain,  or  the 
like. 

(2)  The  postponing  of  judgment,  decision, 
determination,  or  the  like. 

(3)  The  ceasing  to  make  payment:  as,  tlie 
suspension  of  a  bank. 

(4)  The  holding  over  or  staying  temporarily 
of  punisliment  or  sentence. 

(5)  The  suspending  or  debarring  temporarily 
from  any  privilege,  tlie  execution  of  an  office, 
the  enjoyment  of  an  income,  or  the  like. 

(6)  The  causing  temporarily  to  cease  from 
effect  or  operation  :  as,  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

4.  The  state  of  solid  bodies,  the  particles  of 
which  are  held  undissolved  in  a  flui<i,  and  may 
be  sepjuatt'd  from  it  again  by  filtration. 

IL   Technically: 

1.  Iaiw  : 

(1)  Canon  Law:  A  censure  inflicted  on  a 
clerk  in  orders,  for  remedial  ]mrposea,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  Uxke  away  from  him,  for 
a  fixed  time,  or  until  he  repents  and  makes 
satisfaction,  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  func- 
tion.s  in  his  othce  or  benefice.  Suspension  is  of 
three  kinds  :  (1)  ab  m-dine,  where  a  cleik  can- 
not exercise  his  functions  ;  (2)  ub  officio,  where 
he  is  forbidden  t<>  exercise  them  in  his  charge 
or  cure ;  and  (3)  a  heneficioy  where  he  ia  de- 
prived of  the  revenues  of  his  bcnelice,  and  of 
any  control  over  it.  Suspension  is  remo\>d 
by  absolution,  revocation  of  the  censure  by 
the  person  inflicting  it,  expiry  of  time,  or  by 
dispensation. 

"  Stapension  Is  the  sentence  wVich  even  the  bishop's 
chancellor  cnu  proiiomiee  uiwu  a  clerk  ^ho  liaa  mis- 
conducted himself.  It  ii  a  temporary  punifthnient  of 
the  same  nature  aa  depi'lvatiou,  aim)  subject  to  criti- 
cism niid  P-view  by  the  civil  cour ta."—Macmillan'a 
Alagazi'ie.  Nov,  186'.'.  p.  80 


bbil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  J6wl ;  cat,  96X1,  chorus,  9liln.  I>encli ;  go,  grem ;  tMn,  tms ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xe&opbon,  e^cist.    -ing« 
-«laa,  -tlan  =  aliao.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -§ioa  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tlous.  -slous  =  stius.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  del. 
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suspensive— suspire 


(2)  Eng.   Law:  The    temporary  stop  of  a 

man's  r.ght.a.  when  a  self. y,  rent,  or  other 

orollt  out  of  lanJ  lies  dormant  for  a  time  by 
reason  of  the  unity  of  possession  of  tlie 
seifnory,  rent,  &c.,  and  of  the  land  out  of 
which  they  issue. 

(3)  Scots  Imw  :  A  process  in  the  supreme 
civil  or  criminal  court,  by  which  execution  or 
diligence  on  a  sentence  or  decree  is  stayed 
until  tlie  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  13 
obtained  on  a  point  in  dispute. 

2.  Mmic:  Tlie  holding  or  prolongation  of  a 
note  in  anv  chord  into  the  chord  winch  fol- 
lows, thereby  often  producing  a  discord,  ine 
first  appearance  of  the  note  to  be  suspended 
is  called  its  preparation;  its  presence  as  a 
discord,  its  percussion  ;  its  removal  to  a  note 
of  concord  or  rest  in  key,  or  some  legitimate 
sound  of  a  sequence,  its  resolution.  Suspen- 
sions are  named  after  the  interval  of  the  note 
forming  the  discord.  Two  suspended  notes 
form  a  doulde  suspension,  three  a  triple  sus- 
pension, and  so  on.  The  intervals  most  coni- 
monly  suspended  arethe  fourth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  ninth.  The  percussion  of  a  discord  ol  sus- 
pension is  generally  on  the  strong  accent  of  a 
bar. 

3  Public  schools:  A  name  given  at  various 
schools  to  a  form  midway  between  the  Lower 
and  Upper  divisions. 

4  Uhet.  :  A  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt 
and  ia  attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to 
follow,  or  what  is  to  be  the  inference  or  con- 
clusion from  the  arguments  or  observations. 

%  (1)  Pleas  in  suspension : 

Law:  Those  pleas  which  show  some  matter 
of  tenipon-ry  incapacity  to  proceed  with  the 
action  or  suit. 

(2)  Points  of  suspention : 

Mech. :  The  points,  as  in  the  axis  of  a  beam 
or  balance,  at  which  the  weights  act,  or  from 
which  they  are  suspended. 

(31  Suspension  of  arms :  A  short  truce  or 
cessation  of  operations  agreed  on  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  opposing  forces,  as  for  the 
burying  of  the  dead,  making  proposals  for 
surrender,  peace,  &c. 

suspension-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  sus- 
tained  by  flexible  supi.orts  secured  at  each 
extremity.  The  points  of  support  are  tbe 
tops  of  strong  pillars  or  small  towers,  erected 


suspension-railway,  s.  A  railway  in 
wlmh  the  carriage  is  suspended  from  an 
elevated  track,  one  carriage  on  each  side  ot  a 


SDBPENSION-RAILWAY. 


sin''le  track,  so  as  to  balance,  or  suspended 
between  two  tracks.  The  illustration  shows 
an  elevated  single-track  railway  in  Algeria, 
where  sixty  miles  of  suspension  railway  are 
at  work,  employed  chiefly  in  carrying  esparto. 
suspension-scale,  s.  A  scale  swung  by 
pendeiTt  rods  from  levers  above,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  usual  platform-scales,  whose 
levers  are  beneath. 
SUS-pen'-Slve,  a.     [Eng.  S!ispcns(e)  ;  -ive.] 

*  1.  Tending  to  suspend  or  keep  in  sus- 
pense ;  uncertain,  doubtful. 

■■  The  truth  ot  her  coiiditiou  hardly  knows. 
But  ill  ruii>ensiv<!  thought  awhile  doth  hover. 

Jieaumofit :  Psyche. 

2  Having  the  power  or  effect  of  suspending 
or  causing  something  temporarily  to  cease 
from  effect  or  operation. 

"  We  are  uot  to  he  allowed  even  a  sicspemii^e  veto."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

•  3.  Doubtful. 
•■Thene  lew  of  the  lords  were  iujjien»ii>«  In  their 

ludBeuienf-ffactel .    Life  of  Archhuhop   nUluirm, 
p.  139. 

suspensive-conditions,  s.  pi. 

Scots  lAW :  Conditions  precedent  or  c^ondi- 
tions  without  the  purification  of  winch  the 
contract  cannot  be  completed. 
Biis-pen'-sor,  s.    [Eng.  siisjjcns(e) ;  -or.\ 

1  Ord.  Lang.  :  Something  which  suspends. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Ajuxt. :  The  longitudinal  ligament  of  the 

liver. 

2  Bot  :  A  very  delicate  thread  descending 
from  the  foramen  of  an  ovule  into  the  quin- 
tine  and  bearing  at  its  extremity  a  globule 
which  is  the  nascent  embryo.  It  develops 
from  the  upper  of  two  cells  in  a  fertilized 
ovule,  of  wliieli  the  lower  one  becomes  the 
embryo.  The  suspensor  is  sometimes  long, 
as  in"  Boraginaceie,  Cruciferse,  &c.,  or  short 
as  in  Graminacete,  Polygonacete,  &c.  Called 
also  the  Suspensory  cord,  the  Pro-einbryo, 
and  by  Dutrochet  the  Hypostasis. 

3.  Surg. :  A  suspensory-bandage  (q.T.). 

Siis-pen'-sdr-y,  a.  &  s.     (Fr.  suspensoire.] 

A.  As  ailjecti.ve : 

1.  Suspended,  hanging,  depending. 

2.  That  suspends  ;  suspending. 

'•  There  are  several  parta  peculiar  to  brutes  which 
are  wSitiug  iu  luan.'^u  the  seventh  or  ,^pe.uor„ 
muscle  ol  the  eye.--«aj  -■  On  the  Cre,iU„n. 

3  Suspending  ;  causing  something  to  cease 
temporarily  from  effect  or  operation. 

■•Mr.  Parnell  can  hardly  anticipate  the  euactment 
of  his  msijemars  proposal.'-floifs  Telegraph,  sept 
18.  1886.  ,  . 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Sospensob  (q.v.). 
suspensory-bandage,'  s. 

SuriJ.  •  A  bag  attached  to  a  strap  or  belt, 
and  used  to  support  the  scrotum,  that  t  le 
weight  of  the  testes  may  not  draw  upon  the 
spermatic  cord. 

«  siis-pio-a-t)il'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  pispicahle  ; 
-1(1/  1  The'  quality  or  state  of  being  suspic- 
able;  suspiciousness.  (More:  Mystery  of  God- 
liness, p.  151.) 

•  8us-pic'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  suspicaWlis,  from 
suspicor  =  to  suspect  (q.v.).]  Liable  or  open 
to  suspicion  ;  suspicious. 

•■  But  It  is  a  very  luspirablc  h>'!,'he«»  ".at  he  means 
no  more  then  empty  space  bj  it.  -Wore  De.renct  o/ 
the  Moral  Cabbala.    (App.) 


•  sus-pio  -ien-93^  (c  as  sh),  s.    [Suspioios.l 
Suspiciousness,  suspicion. 

'•The  want  of  it  should  uot  deject  us  with  a  ruM- 
pici,-ncy  of  the  waut  of  grace."— ifoMt"*  ■  Serinvnt. 
Bcr,  11. 

sus-pi'-clon,   •  sus-pe-ci-on,  "  sus-pl- 
cl-oun,  •  sus-pl-tion,  s.  10.  Fr.  sus;)e-noji, 
sotispifoii  (Kr.  soupqon).  from  Lat.  siisjiaioiiem, 
accus.  of  siisjiicio  =  suspicion.)    [Suspect.] 
"  1.  Regard,  consideration,  thought 
"Cordelia,  out  of  mere  love,  without  tlje  suspicion 
of  expected  re»«rd.  at  the  iiiessaBO  only  of  her  father 
in  distress,  pours  forth  these  filial  teara  -i/Jton. 
Eist.  t:ng..  ha.  i. 

2  The  act  or  feeling  of  one  who  suspects ; 
the' sentiment  or  passion  which  is  excited  by 
apprehension  or  signs  of  evil,  harm,  danger, 
or  the  like,  without  absolute  proof;  the 
imagination  of  the  existence  of  something, 
esiiecially  something  wrong,  hurtful,  or  danger- 
ous, with  slight  proof  or  grounds,  or  without 
any  proof  or  grounds. 

••Suspicions  am.ini!  thou|ht.  are  like  bats  amoM 
birds,  tliey  ever  fly  by  twiliglif— Bacon  :  tstayt;  Of 
Sutpicion.  . 

1,  Suspicion  is  the  offspring  of  fear  and  13 
exceedingly  prevalent  among  wild  animals. 
{Darwin.) 

3  A  very  slight  amount  or  degree.  (Used, 
like  the  French  soupfoii  from  which  this  mean- 
ing is  probably  taken,  of  material  and  imma- 
terial things.) 

'■  With  lust  a  aupicion  of  Irish  brogiie  that  onlT 
serves  to  increase  t^e  interest  of  her  piquancy  and 
fun."— /Irti'J/  Telegraph.  Sept.  25.  1886. 

•  sus-pi-clon,  v.t.  [Suspicion,  s.]  To  view 
with  suspicion;  to  suspect,  to  mistrust,  to 
doubt. 

BUS  pi  -clous,  *  sus-pe-cious,  "  sus-pl- 
tlous,  a.     [I>at.  suspiciosKs.l    [Suspicion.] 

1.  Inclined  to  suspect ;  apt  to  imagine  with- 
out proof. 

••  stem  was  her  Lord's  nispiciouf  mind." 

Scotc :  Lord  of  the  JtUt,  iv.  L 

2.  Indicating  fear,  suspicion,  or  mistrust. 

'*  A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our  faces : 
we  have  a.uspirioiu.  fearful,  coiistmiued  countenance, 
often  turning  aud  slinking  through  narrow  lauea  - 
Sm/t. 

3  Entertaining  suspicion  ;  suspecting  some- 
thing ;  distrustful.  (Followed  by  of  before 
the  thing  suspected.) 

•■Many  mischievous  insects  are  <l«ilJ'  *',^°*  *» 
make  people  ol  merit  sujf.iCiouJ  o/each  other.  —Pope. 
{ToiUL]  .    , 

4  Exciting  or  liable  to  excite  suspicion ; 
apt  to  cause  suspicion ;  giving  reason  or 
grounds  to  suspect  or  imagine  ill. 

"A  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud  " 

.STkiAcsp. .  8  Henry  1/.,  v.  a 

SUS-pi'-clOUS-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  suspicious:  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  susi>icious  manner  ;  with  suspicion. 
■'1  talked  in  the  matter  so  eiispieiouily,  as  though 

such  afi  iifvaslon  had  been  mada''-Bu™.!  .•  KecorSe. 
pt.  it.  bk.  1..  No.  39. 

2.  So  as  to  raise  suspicion. 
■•  These  articles  are  managed  too  mtpicimtly."—Bp. 

Taylor:  Sermons,  voL  ii.  ser.  3L 

sus-pi'-clous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  suspidoiu; 

-ll*S.^.] 

1.  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  suspicious  ! 
liability  to  be  suspected. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  apt  to  sus- 
pect 


UENAI  SUSPENSION-BRIDGE 
(/n  half  elevation). 
ft  One  of  the  piers,  having  massive  '"■' ••^'^'|.?? '°''; 
seated  on  rollers  for  free  motion.  b.  c.  Extreiue 
rtSuework  and  arches  on  the  Anglesea  coast,  d. 
BackstaVB  which  are  allowed  room  for  exmns.on 
and  contraction;  these  moy.meutsl.e.n8  ?f»'»toj,jy 
rollers  at  angles,  the  backstays  themselves  being 
Srrird  through  tunnels  lu  subterranean  ■»ede.. 
Sapedmai.es  of  masonry,  and  B""'?  •j^'''^'^,,'"  »' ,» 
roclf  e.  Roadway,  stilTened  to  prevent  oscillation. 
Jf  which  there  Je  two  kinds  iu  •>"l'ensiOii.bridge.- 
horisontal  and  vertical:  thus,  a  heavy  load  at  e  will 
Sause  "jeprcssion  aud  pull  dowu  the  curved  chain 
X'  e  H.  a  the  same  tl.ne  the  centre  of  the  roa<  way 
will  ?isc  /  /  Vertical  rods,  an  inch  sciuare.  suplKirl- 
ing  the  sleepers  in  the  flooring  of  the  roadway. 

fbr  the  purpose  at  each  extremity  of  the 
bridge.  Over  these  pillars  the  chains  pass, 
and  are  attached  beyond  them  to  rocks  or 
massive  frames  of  iron  firmly  secured  under- 
ground. These  masses  ot  masonry  are  named 
abutments.  The  flooring  is  connected  with  the 
chains  by  means  of  strong,  upright  iron  rods. 
There  are  many  notable  examples  in  the 
United  States  of  the  wire  suspension  bridge, 
the  longest  being  that  between  Brooklyn  and 
New  York,  which  has  a  span  of  1595  feet. 
The  approaches  make  its  total  length  59S'3 
feet.  Other  well-known  instances  are  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  gorge  at  Niagara, 
1268  feet  spun,  and  that  between  Cincinnati 
and  Covington,  over  the  Ohio,  1057  feet. 

snspension-drill,  s. 

Metal-u'ork. :  A  vertical  drilling-machine, 
used  in  locomotive  and  boiler  work.  &c.  It 
has  a  frame  which  may  be  bolted  to  the  ceil- 

or.  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son:  mute.  cub.  cures^te.  cur.  rule.  fuU:  try.  Syrian.    »•  "     **  °^ 


••The   i„jpici<.us>io»   of   Dam.tas.    Ml'O. .M'J   my 
young  mistress  Mopsa."— Suineil .'  Areadia,  bk.  U. 

*  SUS-pir'-al,  s.     [Eng.  sjtspir(e) ;  -a!.] 

1.  A  breathing-hole  ;  a  vent  or  ventiduct. 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  underground 
towards  a  cistern  or  conduit. 

.  sus-pi-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  snspiratio,  from 
snsuimtus,  pa.  par.  of  sxsniro  =  to  suspire 
(q.v.).]  Respiration,  breathing,  a  sigh;  ■ 
deep  breath. 

■■Nor  windy  euspiration  of  forced  breath." 

Shakesp. :  Eair'et.  L  % 

*  siis-pire'.  *  sus-pyre,  v.i.  [Lat.  sumn 
=  to  breathe  out,  to  sigh :  sus  (for  sub)  = 
under  =  and  spiro  =  to  breathe.] 

1.  To  fetch  a  long,  deep  breath  ;  to  sigh. 

■■  Sniptrrini  and  sighing  after  the  slt;ht  of  God  ud 
loy  of  lieaveu.--.Sir  T.  ilore  ;   Workes.  p.  632. 

2.  To  breathe  ;  to  draw  breath. 

••  Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 

To  hiui  that  did  but  yesterday  siapire, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  boni. 

Shakesp. :  At7ij7  John.  UL  *. 

« sus-pire',  s.  [Suspire,  v.]  A  long,  deep 
breath  ;  a  sigh.    {Locrine,  v.  6.) 


suspired— suttee 
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•  siis  -  p'xred',   a.     [Si'spire,  v.)     Earnestly 
longed  till  ;  ardently  desired  or  wished  for. 

■'  Thp  !oug  tti^pired  Redeemer  ot  the  worhl,  did  (as 
his  prupheta  hiul  crywi)  rent  the  heaveiia."— AV/(tfUii» 
n'oltoniaitiB.  p.  269. 

Siis'-sex,  s.     [An  abbrev.  of  South  Saxons.] 
Geog. :   A  county  on   the  south  coast    of 
England. 
Sussex-marble,  s. 

Geol.  £  BuiUluii} :  A  kind  of  marble  geologi- 
cally constituting  two  divisions  of  the  Weald 
Clay.  The  upper,  called  the  Large  Paludina 
Marble,  said  by  Martin  to  be  the  true  Sussex 
Marble,  is  characterized  by  the  abundance  of 
Paliuihia  sussexensis;  the  lower  one,  which 
occurs  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  Weald  Clay,  and  constitutes  its  most  im- 
portant bed,  is  full  of  Faludina  Jtuinorum. 
Sussex  marble  is  of  a  uniform  bluish  or  grayish 
green  tint,  tiikes  a  good  polish,  and  lias  been 
mucli  used  for  monuments  and  in  building. 

•lis-tain',  *  sas-taine.  *  sus-teine,  *  sua- 
tene»  '  sus-teyne,  v.t.     [o.  Fr.  sustenir, 

aostenir,   soustenir   (Fr.    soutenir),    from    Lat. 
stLstineo,  from  sits  (for  sub)  =  under,  and  teneo 
=  to  hold  ;  Sp.  sostener  ;  Ital.  sosteTure,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bear  up ;  to  hold  up ;  to  support ;  to  up- 
hold ;  to  prop  up  :  as,  A  pillar  sustains  a  load. 

2.  To  hold  suspended  ;  to  keep  from  falling : 
as,  A  rope  sustains  a  weight. 

3.  To  endure  without  sinking  or  yielding ; 
to  bear  up  against  or  under. 

"  Til  is  too  sinks  after  many  r  league 
Of  well  suttained  but  v.iiu  latigue." 

Byron :  Hazeppa,  U. 

4.  To  be  able  or  fit  to  undergo  ;  to  bear,  to 
stand. 

"  111  qualified  to  tuttain  a  comparison  with  the 
ftwful  t«uiiileaot  the  middle  ^K\,"—Uacaulay:  But. 
Sng.,  ch.  xil 

5.  To  maintain,  to  support  ;  to  provide 
sustenance  or  livelihood  for  ;  to  nourish. 

"  Followiug  Ita  fortunes  like  tbe  beasts  or  trees 
Which  it  tuitained.- 

Wordiworlh  :  Exciirtion,  bk.  ix. 

6.  To  support  in  any  condition  by  affording 
aid  ;  to  vindicate,  to  comfort,  to  strengthen, 
to  aid. 

■'  They  .  .  .  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  perpetual 
displeasure,  neither  to  entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way 
mutiiin  him."— Shaketfi. :  Lear,  iil.  3. 

*  7.  To  support,  to  favour. 

"  No  man  may  serve  twey  lordis,  (or  either  he  schal 
hate  the  toon  and  love  the  tother;  either  he  Bchal 
Muit''!/ne  the  toon  and  despise  the  tother." — Wydiffe  : 
Matthew  vi.  ii. 

8.  To  suffer,  to  undergo ;  to  have  to  submit 
to ;  to  bear. 

"  Let  me  sustain  do  acorn." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Jfight.'-X  5, 

9.  To  uphold  ;  to  allow  as  valid  or  well 
based  ;  to  admit ;  not  to  dismiss  or  abate  :  as, 
The  court  sustained  the  objection. 

10.  To  establish  by  evidence  ;  to  bear  out ; 
to  prove  ;  to  make  good ;  to  confirm,  to  cor- 
roborate :  as,  To  sustain  a  charge  by  evidence. 

IL  Music:  To  give  the  full  length  or  time 
value  to  ;  to  continue,  as  the  sound  of  notes, 
through  their  whole  length. 

•sus-tain',  s.  [Sustain,  v.]  That  which  sus- 
tains or  upholds  ;  an  upliolder. 

"  I  lay  and  «lept,  I  wak'd  again. 
For  my  sustain 
Was  the  Lord."  ifUton  :  Ptalm  UL 

Slis-tain'-a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  siistain,  V. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  sustained  or  'maintained; 
maintainable. 


■iis-tained',  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Sustain,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :    Kept  up  to  one  pitch  or  level, 

espcLiiiUy  a  high  pitch. 

sustained-note,  s. 

Mtisic:  A  name  given  to  prolonged  notes 
which  partake  of  the  character  of  a  pedal- 
point  by  their  immunity  from  ordinary  har- 
monic rules,  but  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  pedal-points  owiug  to  their  occur- 
rence in  the  middle  or  upper  part. 

■iis-tdln'-er,  s.     [Eng.  sustain,  V. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  sustains,  upholds, 
or  maintains. 

"Of  Heaven's  golden  rodd 
The  sole  tusfaint^." 

Chapman :  Homer;  To  Tata  i  M«reury. 

2,  One  who  endures  or  suffers  ;  a  sufl'ercr. 


'  siis  -  tain' -  n\ent»  s.  [Eng.  sustain,  v.  ; 
•ment.]  The  act  of  sustaining ;  support,  main- 
tenance. 

"They  betook  them  to  the  woods,  and  lived  by 
hunting,  which  was  tht'xt ouiy  tu>taimn«>it."— it Uton  : 
Hut.  England,  hk.  ill. 

*  sus-tdl'~tio,  a.     [Gr.  o-uotoAtikos  (sustaltx- 

kof),  from  crvareK^w  {sustello)  =  to  draw  toge- 
ther, to  moderate  :  <rvv  («in.)=:  togetlier,  and 
ore'AAw  (steUd)  =  to  place.]  Mournful,  affect- 
ing. (Applied  to  a  style  of  music  among  the 
Greeks.) 

sus'-ten-an9e,  *  sns-ten-annce,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

sustenance,  soustenance,  from  Lat.  sustinentia, 
from  sustinens,  pr.  par.  of  sustineQ=  to  sus- 
tain (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining  ;    support,  main- 
tenance. 

2.  That  which  supports  life ;  food,  victuals, 
provisions.     {Milton:  P.  R.,  i.  419.) 

*8US-tent',  r.i.    [Lat.  siistejito.]    To  sustain. 

"  No  llrnier  base  her  burthen  to  tuttent 
Thau  slippery  propB  of  softest  element, " 

Sylvetter  :  Du  BartoM.  tt. 

"  8US-ten'-ta-cle,  s.      [Lat.  sustentaculwm.'] 

SuppDrt,  sustenance. 

"Being  thus  a  suttentncle  or  foundation."— i/or«.' 
D^ence  of  Moral  Cabbala.     [App.J 

sus-ten-tac'-u-lar,  a.  [Sustentacle.] 
Acting  as  a  support.' 

sustentacular-tlssue,  s.  [Neuroglia.] 

*  sus'-ten-tate,  v.t.  [Sustentation.]  To 
sustain.     {Rmde. :  Cloister  £  Hearth,  ch.  ii.) 

siis-ten-ta'-tion,  *  sus-tein-ta-cy-on,  s. 

[Fr.  siisteiitalion,  from  Lat.  sustental tonem, 
accns.  nf  sustentat to,  from  susteiitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  sustento,  frequent,  of  snsti'neo  =  to  sustain 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  sustaining  ;  the  state  of  being 
sustained  ;  support ;  preservation  from  falling. 

"These  steams  once  raiaed  above  the  ewi'th,  have 
their  ascent  and  tuiCentation  aloft  promoted  by  tbe 
tilr.'—Boyle. 

2.  Use  of  food. 

3.  Support,  maintenance. 

"  He  as.'iit'iied  fourth  certalne  rents  for  the  auttenta- 
tion  of  the  canons."— ffoWruhed  ;  But.  Scotland ; 
Malcolm. 

sustentation-f\ind.  s. 

Cliurrh  Hist.  :  A  fund  raised  by  any  religions 
body  to  assist  its  poorer  churches;  sptcif., 
a  fund  devised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers  (1780-1S47),  and  constituted  under 
his  direction  at  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch 
Establishment  in  1843.  Religious  denomina- 
tions depending  solely  on  voluntary  contri- 
butions had  found  it  comparatively  easy  to 
gather  together  town  congregations  able  to 
support  their  ministers,  but  to  do  so  in  the 
rural  districts  was  nearly  or  quite  impractic- 
able. Dr.  Chalmers  aimed  at  overcoming  this 
difficulty  by  establishing  a  fuTid  to  whicli  all 
congregations  of  the  Free  Church  were  ex- 
pected to  contribute  according  to  ability. 
From  this  each  minister,  urban  and  rural, 
received  an  equal  dividend.  Afterwards  it 
was  found  necessary  to  modify  this  part  of 
tlie  plan  slightly.  Whilst  a  large  number 
of  the  ministers  had  no  other  professional 
stipend  but  that  received  from  tlie  sustenta- 
tion  fund,  the  w-althier  congregatiims  in 
fairly  supporting  the  fimd  were  permitted 
to  supplement  the  means  of  their  pastor. 
This  system  of  contribution  to  ministerial  sup- 
port baa  its  counterpart  in  seveial  of  the 
religious  bodies  of  t!ie  United  States.  It  is 
known  under  the  title  of  Bustentation  fund  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  other  titles  in 
some  of  the  other  churches,  A  similar  fund 
has  been  formed  in  tbe  Irish  Episcopalian 
Chureh  since  its  dieestablishment,  and  exists  in 
some  other  religious  bodies  of  Ireland. 

^siis-ten'-tive,   ^sus-ten-tif,  a.    [Eng. 

sustejit :  -ire.)    iSustaining. 

"  Seketh  and  aheweth  bos  tuttentif  s)KVacinv." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  M. 

*SUS-ter,  s.     [Sister.] 

*  sus'-tin-ent,  s.     [Lat.  suMinens,  pr.  par.  of 
sustineo  =\o  sustain  (q.v.).]     Support. 

"  Our  right  amie  tbe  weedowe's  austinent." 
^         ^  Dariei:  Microcotmos,  p.  70. 

Su'-SU,  s.     [Soosoo.] 

*  sn-siir'-rant,  a.  [Lat.  snsurrans,  pr.  par. 
of  susuTTo  =  to  whisper.]    Whispering. 

"  The  soft  *uj»rranf  sigh.' 

Poetry  of  tht  Anti-jaeohin,  p.  146. 


*Bn-Bur~ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  susurratio,  from 
susurro  =  to  wlnspL-r.]  A  whinjier,  a  whisper- 
ing, a  soft  iiHirniur. 

"They  renemhled  thuae  soft  tuturrations  of  the  tma 
wherewith  they  convened."— i^oweU  .■  Vocall  Pomtt, 
p.  2. 

*SU-sur'-ring-l^,  adv.  [Lat.  ««um«  =  a 
whisper.]  In  the  manner  of  a  whisper  or  floft 
murmur. 

" SU-siir'-roiis,  a.  [Lat.  swsurrt«=.a  whisper.) 
Whispering;  murmuring  softly ;  rustling. 

*BU-sur'-rus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  whisper;  a  sofll 
niurniuring. 

"The  soft  tuiurrui  and  sighs  of  the  branches." 

Longfellow:  Kvangeline,  IL  li. 

*  sute,  s.     [Suit,  s.] 

suth-er~lan'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr, 
James  Sutherland]  who  in  1683  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  Physic  Garden 
in  Edinburgh.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Galegeie.  Sutherlandia 
frutescens,  the  Cape  Bladder  Senna,  is  a  shrub, 
having  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  large  scarlet 
tlowers,  and  bladdery  legumes  with  many 
seeds.  Its  native  country  is  the  Cape  of 
Gnod  Hope,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  many 
g;irdens.  The  dried  and  pulverized  roots  and 
leaves  have  been  used  in  diseases  cf  the  eye. 

*  SU'-tlle,  a.     [Lat.  sutilis,  from  sua  =  to  sew.] 

Done  or  made  by  stitching  or  needlework. 

"  Half  the  rooniB  are  adorned  with  a  kind  of  tufOf 
pictures  which  Imitate  tapestry."- /dier.  No.  14. 

BUt'-ler,  *  silt'-tler,  s.  [Dut.  soetelaar,  zoeU- 
laar,  from  zoeteleti  =  to  suUy,  to  suttle  ;  cogn. 
with  Low  Ger.  sudtUIn  =  to  sully  ;  s^ufdeler  = 
a  dirty  fellow,  a  scullion,  a  sutler.]  A  person 
who  follows  an  army,  and  sells  to  the  troops 
provisions,  liquors,  or  the  like. 

"  For  setting  on  those  with  the  luggage  left, 
A  few  poor  tuttteri  with  the  cmnp  that  went, 
They  basely  fell  to  pillage  and  to  theft." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agineourt, 

sut'-ler-ship,  s.  [Eng.  sutler;  -ship.]  The 
condition  or  occupation  of  a  sutler. 

siit'-ling,  a.  [Sutler.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
sutlers  ;  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  sutler- 

SU'-tor,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  syrup 
made  by  the  North  American  Indians  near 
the  river  Gila  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
Cereus  pitahaya.    {Goodrich.) 

*BU-t6r'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  si((or  =  a  cobbler.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cobbler. 

"The  intervnls  of  his  lufowa?  operations."— .DoHjr 
Telegraph,  March  13,  18B7. 

BU'-tra,  s.  [Sansc.  =  a  sacred  tradition; 
sUt  =  a  thread.] 

HiJidoo  Literature  (PL):  Certain  books  of 
aphorisms  conip<ised  by  the  Braluuans,  which 
they  declared  to  be  ftumded  on  the  Vedas  and 
the  Brahmanas,  though  they  did  not  contend 
that  they  were  directly  inspired.  In  tliese 
writings  they  developed  the  system  of  sacri- 
fice, and  raised  to  a  greater  height  their  own 
caste-pretensinns.  The  Sntras  taken  collec- 
tively constituted  the  Vedangas  (q.v.). 

Biit-tee',  sat-i',  s.  [From  Sane,  sati  =  a  vir- 
tuous wife";  sat  =■  pure.] 

Anthropology : 

1.  A  form  of  widow-sacrifice  (itself  a  form 
of  funeral-sacrilicp)  formerly  common  in  Brah- 
manic  India,  in  which  the  widow  was  burnt 
with  lier  dead  husband  on  the  funeral  pyre. 
Many  went  willingly  and  gaily  to  their  doom, 
but  others  were  driven  by  fear  of  disgrace,  by 
family  influence,  by  priestly  threats,  and,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  by  sheer  violence.  Suttee  waa 
abolished  by  law  in  British  India,  Dec.  4,  1829, 
but  scarrely  a  year  passes  by  free  from  its 
being  carried  out  in  some  of  the  native  princi- 
palities, and  between  1818and  1S28,  in  Calcutta, 
the  suttees  ranged  from  3^*0  to  GOO  yearly.  When 
the  question  of  prohibiting  suttee  was  under 
discussion,  the  Brahinans  quoted  tlie  Rig-Veda 
in  favour  of  the  piactice  ;  but  it  was  shown 
by  Professor  Wilson  that  the  text  had  lit'cn 
falsified.  (M.  Miiller :  Oiips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  ii.  34-;i7.)  But  though  suttee  was 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  ancient  Brahmanic 
funeral  rites  (M.  MuIIer,  in  Zeits.  d.  devtsch, 
morgenl  Geschichte,  ix.),  and  the  widow,  after 
ascending  the  funeral  ]ule,  was  to  be  leddo>ni 
by  a  brother-in-law,  this  symbolic  form  points 
to  an  earlier  period  when  the  sacrifice  was 
really  carried  out.  [Widow-sacrifice.]  The 
revival  must  have  taken  place  at  a  remote 
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date  ;  for  Pmpertius  (El,  III.  xiii.  15-20) 
graphically  describes  it,  and  thus  contrasts 
the  behaviour  of  Indian  with  that  of  Roman 
wives:— 

"  Ardeot  victricea,  et  flaminae  pectora  praebent. 
1  111 pouuii time  Bills  ora  perui.ta  viris. 
Hie  seuus  iutclix  uupUium :  hie  uullii  puella, 
lime  fida  Evadiie.  uec  pia  Penelope." 

2.  A  widow  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
dead  husband.     [1.] 

•■  In  Brahmftiiic  India  the  widow  of  a  Hindu  of  the 
Bi-ahiuaii  or  the  Kshatriyn  cast*  waa  burnt  on  the 
fnueral  pile  with  her  husbajid.  as  a  aati,  or  goud 
woman  ■  which  word  has  passtd  into  English  aaiutfee. 
—Tylor  :  J^rim.  CulC.  led.  1673).  i.  465. 

suttee -burning*  s. 

AnthTop.:  Sutteeism  (q. v.). 

"While  admitting,  with  Prof.  Miiller,  that  the  more 
modern  ordinance  of  tuuee-buming  is  a  corrupt  de- 
parture from  the  early  Brahmnnic  ritual,  we  may 
nevertheless  find  some  reason  to  consider  the  practice 
aa  not  a  new  invention  by  the  later  Hindu  prieathood, 
but  as  the  revival,  under  congenial  luflnence.  of  fin 
ancient  Aryan  rite,  belonging  originally  to  a  period 
even  earlier  than  the  Veda."-r*Ior.-  Frini.  Cult,  led. 
1873),  i.  466. 

But-tee'-ifini,  s.    lEng.  suttee;  -ism.] 

AnthTop. :  The  rite  or  practice  of  suttee 
(q.v.). 

"The  chief  cbwacteristlc  of  nttreeiem  is  its  expia- 
tory quality  ;  for,  by  this  act  of  faith,  the  aati  not 
only  makes  atoueinent  for  the  sins  of  her  husband, 
and  secures  the  remission  of  her  own.  but  has  the  joy- 
ful assurance  of  reunion  to  the  object  whose  beatitude 
Bhe  secnteB."—Biif/our :  Cyclop.  India  (ed.  3rd},  iii.  762. 

•suf-tle,  v.i.    [Sutler.]    To  follow  the  occu- 
pation of  a  sutler. 

sut'-tlc,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Comm.  :  A  term  applied  to  weight,  when 
the  tare  has  been  deducted  and  the  tret  has 
yet  to  be  allowed. 

SU-tiir'-al,  a.     [Eng.  suturie);  -at] 

1.  Orj.  Lang.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
suture  or  seam. 

2.  Bot.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  situated  at,  or 
taking  place  at  a  suture. 

sataral-dehiscence,  s. 

Bot. :  Dehiscence  alon;:  one  or  more  sutures. 
If  tlie  dehiscence  is  along  the  ventral  suture 
the  fruit  is  a  follicle,  if  along  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  sutures  it  is  a  legume.  There  are  no 
dissepiments,  the  fruit  being  composed  of 
only  one  carpel. 

sutural  line,  s. 

Bot. :  The  ventral  suture.    [Sotore.] 


lines  are  folded,  the  elevations   are    called 
saddles,  and  the  intervening  depressions  lobes. 
{H'oodward.) 
8U'-tured,  a.    [Eag.  suturie) ;  -ed.]    Having  a 
suture  or  sutures  ;  united. 

SU'-versed,  s.  [Pref.  sub-,  and  Eng.  versed 
(q.v.).] 

Math. :  A  name  applied  to  the  supplement 
of  a  versed  sine,  or  the  difference  of  a  versed 
sine  from  the  diameter  of  the  circle.    [Sine.] 

8U-war'-r6w,  s.    [Saouari.] 

SU'-zer-aln,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  s!is  =  Lat. 
siisiim,  sursum  =  above,  on  analogy  of  soDereisn 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  feudal  lord  ;  a  lord  para- 
mount. 

"  The  Sultan  should  remain  Sovereign  in  Eastern 
Eoumelia  and  siueraiii  in  Bulgaria."— itaiitfard.  Oct. 
13,  1685. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sovereign,  paramount. 

"  The  violation  of  the  self-rule  granted  to  the 
pruv  lUce  came,  not  from  the  suzerain  Sultan."— flai/tf 
Ttilesraph.  SepL  28,  1885. 

■zer-aln-tj^,    s.      [Fr.   suieraintL]     The 
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•su-tiir'-al-ly,  ad f.  [Eng.  sudirai ; -fj/.]  In 
a'sutuial  iuanner  ;  by  means  of  a  suture. 

•su'-tu-rate,  I'.t.  [Eng.  siitur(f);  -ate.]  To 
join  or  unite  by  a  suture ;  to  sew  or  knit 
together. 

"These  are  by  oculists  called  'orbit«."  and  are'each 
of  them  compounded  of  sii  several  bones,  which,  being 
most  conveniently  luturated  among  themselves,  do 
make  up  those  curious  arched  chambers  iu  which 
these  lookers  or  beholders  dwell :  in  which,  and  from 
which,  they  may  be  aptly  a^id  to  perform  their  offices. 
—Smith  :  On  Old  Age,  p.  93. 

SU'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  sutura,  from 
swfit^,  pa,  par.  of  ffuo  =  to  sew.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  sewing ;  the  line 
along  which  two  things  are  joined,  united,  or 
ee-.vn  together,  so  as  to  forma  aeam,  or  some- 
thing resembling  a  seam. 
n.  Technirally : 

1.  Anat.:  The  immovable  junction  of  two 
parts  by  their  margins  :  as,  the  sutures  of  the 
Bkull,  i.e.,  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  bones 
of  which  the  skull  is  composed.  Various 
types  of  suture  e.\ist,  as  the  Serrated  or 
Dentated  Suture,  the  Squamous  or  Scaly  Su- 
ture, and  the  Harmonic  Suture  or  Harmonia. 
Arranged  according  to  tlieir  situation,  there 
are  coronal,  frontal,  fronto-parietal,  occipito- 
parietal, and  many  other  sutures. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  line  formed  by  the  cohesion 
of  two  parts.  If  the  suture  formed  by  the 
carpellary  leaves  in  a  pistil  face  the  centre  of 
a  flower,  it  is  called  the  ventral  suture;  if  it 
face  the  perianth,  the  dorsal  suture.  The 
former  corresponds  to  the  margin,  and  the 
latter  to  the  midrib  of  the  carpellary  leaf. 

3.  Eiifom. ;  The  line  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  elytra  of  a  beetle  when  they  are  con- 
fluent. 

4.  Surg. :  The  uniting  of  the  lips  or  edges  of 
a  wound  by  stitching. 

5.  ZooL  :  The  outlines  of  the  septa  in  the 
Tetrabranchiata,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  sutures  of  the  skull.     When  these  out- 


otflce,    dignity,    or    position    of  a  suzerain; 
paramount  power  or  authority. 

"  He  recognises  the  tuzerairity  of  the  Sultan,  and 
holds  himself  responsit  le  for  the  public  security."- 
Daily  Telegraph,  bepL  24.  1885. 

8van-berg'-ite,  s.     [After  Svanberg;  suff. 
■ite  (.Uirt.).] 

Min. :  A  rare  mineral  occurring  only  in 
crystals  and  crystal-grains.  Crystallization, 
rhombohedral.  Hardness,  5-0  ;  sp.  gr.  3'SO  ; 
colour,  honey-yellow,  shades  of  brown,  rose- 
red  ;  lustre,  vitreous.  Compos.  ;  uncertain ; 
apparently  essentially  a  combination  of  a 
phosphato  and  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda,  with  some  water.  Found  at  Horrs- 
joberg,  Wermland,  Sweden. 

•  SWa,  adv.    [A.S.]    So. 

8wab,  s.     [Formed  from  swabber  (q.v.);  cf. 

S\v    si'a6  =  a  tire-brush  ;  tvabla  =  to  swab  ; 

Dan.  sia6re  =  to   swab;   Norw.    »vo6i>a  =  to 

splash  about.] 
L  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 

1.  A  mop  for  cleaning  floors,  ships'  decks, 
or  the  like. 

"  One  of  the  forecastle  men  took  a  swab  and  swabbed 
up  the  blood."— i7ann«v  .  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

2.  An  epaulet,  being  humorously  compared 
to  a  swab  or  mop.    (Cotloq.) 

3  A  cod  or  pod,  as  of  beans,  pease,  or  the 
like. 

n.  Technically: 

1  Found. :  A  soft  brush  made  of  some 
strands  of  gasket  tied  together  at  one  end 
and  beaten  and  combed  out  at  the  other. 
Used  to  wet  the  parting  edge  before  drawing 
the  pattern,  and  to  moisten  parts  of  the  mould 
requiring  repairs. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  cleaner  or  sponge  for  the  bore 
of  a  gun. 

3.  Surg. :  A  pledget  of  lint  or  a  spatula 
covered  with  cloth.  Used  to  clean  or  moisten 
the  mouth  of  the  sick,  or  cleanse  a  wound. 

swab-pot,  s. 

Found. :  An  iron  vessel  containing  water 
and  the  founder's  swab. 

swab,  v.t.     [Swab,  s.]    To  apply  a  swab  to ; 
to  rub,  wipe,  or  clean  with  a  swab  or  muli. 
"  He  made  him  swab  the  declt,"— SAeloocA  -■  Voyage. 

swab'-ber,  *  swob-bcr,  «.  [Dut-  rwohber 
=  a  swabber;  rjrai/'ereii  =  to  swab;  Ger. 
schu-ahber^a.  swalilier;  schu-abber-stock  ■=  a 
mop-stick  ;  schuubhern  =  to  swab.]  One  who 
uses  a  swab  to  clean  a  deck  or  floor  ;  an 
inferior  officer  on  board  a  ship  of  war  whose 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  ship  is  kept  clean. 

"  The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswaUi  and  I."— 
Shaki'tp. :  Tempest,  ii,  2. 

S'wa'-bi-an,  a.    [See  def.) 

Geog.:'o{  or  belonging  to  Swabia,  one  of 
the  ten  ciicles  into  which  Germany  was  di- 
vided prior  to  1S06.  In  was  in  the  south-west 
of  Germany  on  the  Upper  Danube. 

Strabian-leagne,  s. 

History  : 

1.  A  league  formed  against  the  barons  by 
the'  cities  of  Swabia  and  of  the  Rhine  in  1370. 

2.  A  league  on  a  larger  scale  formed  in 
1488    under   the    auspices    of   the    Emperor 


Frederick  III.  to  put  down  private  wars  and 
maintain  the  public  peace.  It  destroyed  more 
tlian  140  castles  of  nobles  and  robbers.  It 
was  dissolved  in  1533. 

swad  (1),  *  swadde,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  pod  or  cod,  as  of  beans,  pease,  or  tht 
like.    iFrov.) 

2.  A  short,  fat  person. 

"  For  BO  be  was  a  Dutcbe.  a  deullL  a  swadde.' 

Gascoigne  -'   Voyage  into  Jioilani^ 

3.  A  silly,  coarse  fellow  ;  a  bumpkin. 

"  Three  drunkensimds  that  kept  the  CAatell  thought 
that  this  showt  was  nouiiht  else  but  a  dreame. '— 
Buli'tshed     Cbron.  of  Ireland  [an.  1534]. 

II.  Mining:  A  thill  layer  of  stone  or  refuse 
coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal-seam. 

swad  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  sifuad  (q.v.).]  A 
lump,  mass,  or  bunch  ;  a  crowd,  a  squad. 
(^Vulgar.) 

"  Tou  11  sell  twice  as  much  as  ever  you  did,  you'll 
put  off  a  proper  swad  of  goods  next  yejtr,  you  may 
depend."'— Baliburton  :  Clockmaker,  p.  TS. 

swad'  -  die,  *  swad  -  ell.  •  swad  -  U, 
*  swad-le,  v.t.     [Swaddle,  s.] 

1.  To  bind,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  swathe  ; 
to  bind  or  wrap  tiglitly  with  clothes.  (Gene- 
rally used  of  infants.) 

"  He  muBte  bee  fayne  once  or  twlse  a  day  to  swad^ 
and  plaster  his  legge.  and  els  be  could  not  kepe  hiB 
Ufe."— Jfore.-   li'orAes.  p.  80. 

*  2.  To  wrap  up  ;  to  cover,  as  with  clothing  J 
to  clothe. 

"  Nature  was  most  busy  the  first  week 
Swaddling  the  new-born  earth." 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  H'orld,  anniy.  1. 

*  3.  To  beat,  to  cudgel. 

"  I  would  sicaddle  ye, 
"Till  I  could  draw  off  both  your  skins  like  sc^bViarda." 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  The  Cafytaith  ii-  2. 

swad' -die,  s.  [For  swathel,  from  A.S.  swedlitl, 
sita//ii!=that  which  swathes.]  [Swathe.] 
A  cloth  or  band  bound  tightly  round  the 
body  of  an  infaul 

"  They  ordered  me  to  be  carried  to  one  of  their 
bouses,  and  vut  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles."— Addisun : 
Spectator.  So.  90. 

»  8wad'-dle-b3iid,  '  sweth-el-band,  a 

[Eng.    swaddle,    and    band.]     The   same    sa 
Swaddling-band  (q.v.). 

swad'-dler,  s.  [See  def.]  A  term  of  con- 
tempt apiilied  by  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
to  Protestants,  especially  to  the  more  evan- 
gelical and  active  sects.  The  following  ex- 
tract and  note  from  The  Life  of  the  Ber.  John 
Wesley,  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Moore  (Derby : 
Richardson  ii  Son,  1846),  couflrnis  Southey's 
statement  in  Life  of  Wesley,  ii.  153,  that  the 
name  was  first  given  in  dui  ision  to  a  preacher 
who  took  for  his  text  Luke  ii.  12. 

"  Butler  and  his  mob  were  now  in  higher  spirits 
than  ever:  they  scoured  the  streets  day  and  night, 
frequently  hallooing  as  they  went  along,  ■  Five  pounds 
for  a  sicaddleTS  heaB  1 ' ' 

To  this  a  note  is  added  (p.  268) : 

"A  name  first  given  to  Mr.  Cennlck,  from  hlJ 
preaching  on  those  words,  "Ye  shall  find  the  b»b» 
wrapped  iu  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  — 
yoles  A  (Queries.  Feb.  19.  1870.  p.  211. 

swad'-dling,  *  swad' -ling,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.    [Swaddle,  v.] 

A,  ii  B.  Aspr.  par.  i  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  (.PL):  Swaddling-clothes. 

"  There  he  in  clothes  is  wrapped,  in  manger  laid.  _ 
To  whom  too  narrow  ticadliiigs  are  our  spheres 
Drtimmoiid :  Flowers  of  SiOTL 

swaddUng-band,  swaddling-olotli, 
*  swaddling-clout,  s.  A  tond  or  cloth 
wrapped  tigiitly  round  an  infant ;  a  swaddle. 

"The  child  does  not  try  to  throw  off  its  swaddling 
cloaths  without  a  judgement  that  the  pressure  it  feeU 
comes  from  them  and  that  It  may  remove  them  by 
struggling."— ^arcfc;  Light  of  Nature,  VOL  I.,  pL  h, 
cb^  ii. 

*  swaddling  -  clothes,  swaddling - 

cloaths,   S.  pi.       [SWADDLING-BASD.] 

swag,  *  swagge,  v.i.  [Norw.  svaga  =  to 
sway  ;  cf.  Sw.  sriga  =  to  give  way  ;  svag  = 
weak,  bending  ;  Icel.  sveigja  =  to  give  way.] 

[SWAGOER,  r.] 

1.  To  hang  loose  and  heavy. 

2.  To  swagger;  to  walk  or  move  heavily 
and  unevenly. 

"  1  swagge.  as  a  fatte  persona  beUy  swaggelh  OS  he 
^QtM."— Palsgrave. 

3.  To  sink  down  by  its  weight ;  to  sway. 
"  Because  so  laid,  they  [brick  or  squared  slmesj  ar« 

more  apt  in  swagging  down,  to  P'erce  with  tbeu 
points,  than  in  tie  Jaccnt  posture.'^— /ief»«wi«  Ho*- 
tonianas,  p.  20. 


sire, 


f&te,  at,  faro,  amidst,  what,  faa  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit, 
at,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  wuite.  cup,  rule.  fHU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe 


sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t. 
e ;  ey  =  a :  q.u  ~  kw. 


swag— swallow 
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MwUgt  s.     [SwAO,  v.] 

1.  An  unequal,  hobbling  motion.    {Prov.) 

2.  A  large  quantity;  a  lot;  Lence,  sti:)len 
property ;  booty.    (Slang.) 


*  swag-bellied,  a.  Having  a  large,  over- 
hftn^'iiig  belly. 

•'  Your  sicagbellied  Hollander."— SAofteip.  ;  Othello, 

U.  a 
swag-belly,  «. 

•  1.  A  prominent  or  projecting  belly ;  a 
•wag-bellied  person. 

2.  A  large  tumour  developed  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  neither  fluctuating  nor  sonorous. 
{Duiigllson.) 

•  swage  (1),  *  suage  (u  as  w),  v,U  &  i. 

[A  ci'iitract.  of  assuage  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tran3. :  To  ease,  to  soften,  to  assuage, 
to  quiet. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  abate,  to  assuage  ;  to  qui^t 
down. 

*'  Where  salt  and  fresh  the  iwol  renews. 
At  BpriiiK  or  drought  increaae  or  sioage.'^ 

Carew:  Survey  of  CornwaU. 

swage  (2),  v.t.  [Swage,  s.]  To  sliape  by 
nipaiis  (if  a  sw;ige  ;  to  fashion  by  lianimering 
in  a  groove  or  mould  of  the  required  shape. 

■wage,  3,    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Forg.  :  A  tool  having  a  face  of  a  given  shape, 
the  counterpart  of  which  is  imparted  to  tlie 
object  jigainst  which  it  is  forcibly  iniprcsst'd. 
When  used  by  blacksmiths  and  other  forgers 
in  metal,  it  is  either  placed  on  the  anvil  so  as 
to  impress  the  hot  metal,  which  is  laid  thereon 
and  struck  by  a  hammer  or  monkey,  or,  tlie 
work  being  laid  on  the  anvil,  the  face  of  the 
swage  is  held  upon  it,  and  the  back  of  the 
swage  receives  the  blow. 

swage-block,  s.  A  large  perforated 
block  ut  iron,  having  grooved  sides,  and 
adapted  for  heading  bolts  and  swaging  ob- 
jects of  larger  size  than  can  be  worked  in  the 
ordinary  heading  tools  and  swages  fitted  to 
the  anvil. 

■Wag'-ger,  v.i.  &  (.     [A  freq.  from  swag,  v. 
(q.v.).J 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strut  with  an  insolent  or  defiant  air  ; 
to  strut  about  with  an  atfected  sujieriority. 

"  [He]  swaggered  like  a  lord  about  hia  hall." 

Drydm  :  Cock  i  Fox,  AAA. 

*  2.  To  boast  or  brag  noisily ;  to  bluster,  to 
bully,  to  hector. 

"It  was  Atheism  openly  swaggering,  under  the 
glorious  appearaTice  of  wisdom  ana  phlloaovhy," — Cud- 
worth  :  Intetl.  System,  p.  61. 

*  B.  Trans.:  To  influence  by  blustering, 
bullying,  or  threats. 

■wag'-ger,  s.  [Swaoger,  v.]  A  piece  of 
bluster  ;  noisy  boasting  or  bragging  ;  an  in- 
Boleiit.  strut. 

"  The  butcher  ia  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger." 
Sieift :   WUi  Wood's  Petition. 

SWag'-ger-er,  s,  [Eng.  svagger,  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  sw;ig:;ers  ;  a  noisy,  blustering  fellow; 
a  blusterer,  a  bully. 

"  Your  ancient  swaggerers  come  not  In  my  doon."— 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  /f'.,  iL  4. 

•swag'-gy,  a.  [Eng.  sxmg ;  -y.]  Hanging, 
leaning,  or  sinking  by  its  own  weight. 

"  His  swaggy  and  prominent  belly.'— iJromjje/  Vul- 
gar Errourt,  bk.  lit.  cb.  iv. 

Bwaln,   •swayne,   *swein,    •sueyn,  5. 

[Icel.  5i'et7ia  =  a  boy,  a  lad,  a  ser\'a[it ;  cogn. 
with  Sw,  st'e?i  =  a  young  man,  a  page;  Low 
Ger.  sween  ~  a  swineherd  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  si/ein, 
sueti  =  a  servant.    Not  connected  with  swine.] 

*  1.  A  young  man  in  attendance  on  a  knight ; 
a  squire. 

"Forth  went  knyght  ft  sueyn.  &  tote  men  allein  fere." 
Robert  de  Srunne,  p.  2il. 

*  2.  A  servant. 

■*  Sinioiid,  (quod  John)  nede  has  no  pere. 
Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  h.ia  no  swain. 
Or  elles  he  is  a  fool,  as  clerkes  sain." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,025. 

3.  A  young  man  living  in  the  country ;  a 
rustic  ;  a  country  servant  employed  in  lius- 
bandry. 

"  Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known." 

ticott :  liokeby,  IL  11. 

4.  A  country  gallant ;  a  lover  or  sweetheart 
generally.    (Chiefly  used  in  i)oetr3'.) 

"  'Tis  said  she  Is  but  backwardly  inclined 
To  any  yf  ber  swiim" 

B.  Taylor:  1  Philip  van  Artevelde,  \.  1. 


'  swain'-ish,  o.  lEng.  swain;  -ish.}  Rustic, 
boorish. 

"  Wlilcb  M  iguoble  and  swainish  minds  cannot  ap. 
prebetid,  shall  such  merit  therefore  tube  the  ceusureni 
of  mure  Keuerous  and  virtuous  spirits  t  "—J/i/(ofi .' 
Colnstt-rion. 

" Swain'-Ung.  s.  [Eng.  swain;  dimin.  eutT. 
■ling.\    A  little  or  young  swain. 

"  Honest  stoainltng  with  his  sweeting," 

Wittes  /Ucreatioii.     (1C5H.) 

•  swain'-mote,  *  swein'-mote,  *  swan-i- 
mote,  s.  [Eng.  sicrtiJi,  an*!  7iio(e  =:ameetitiK.] 
An  old  English  forest  court,  having  juns- 
dirtii'u  to  inquire  into  the  opi>r(ssiniis  and 
grievances  committed  by  the  officers  of  the 
forest. 

"Tlie  court  of  swetnmote  Is  to  be  holden  before  the 
verderoifl.  as  judyea,  by  the  steward  of  the  swei'imnio 
thrice  in  every  year,  the  Bweins  or  freeholders  within 
the  forest  composing  the  Jury."'— fl;uc*5(ojie ;  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 

•  swain'-ship,  s.    [Eng.  swain;  -ship.]    The 

condition  of  a  swain. 

Swaip,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  sweep,  v.]  To  walk 
proudly  ;  to  sweep  along,     (^rrov.) 

"swal,  pret.  o/v.     [Swell,  v.] 

swale  (I),  s.     [Cf.  swallow  (2),  s.] 

1,  A  shade  ;  a  shady  spot.     {Prov.) 

2.  A  valley,  a  low  place,  a  moor.    {Prov.). 

swale  (2),  '•    [Sweal.]    A  gutter  in  a  candle. 

{Prov.) 

swale,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Sweal.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  dress,  as  a  hog  for  bacon, 
by  singeing  or  burning  off  the  hair.     {Prov.) 

B,  Intrans. :  To  waste,  to  consume.  {Prov.) 

Swal'-let,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  swell 
(q.v.);  cf.  Ger.  schwall  =  the  swell  of  the  sea, 
a  billow,  from  schwellen  =to  swell.] 

Tin-mining :  Water  breaking  in  upon  the 
miners  at  their  work. 

swal'-Iow  (1),  swal-ow,  *swal-owe,  «. 

[A.S.  swalewe;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zivaluw ;  Icel. 
s!-ala,  genit.  svohi ;  Dan.  svale  ;  Sw.  svala; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sualawd ;  Ger.  schwalbe.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Navt.:  The  groove  around  a  tackle-block 
for  the  strap.     Also  called  the  Score. 

2.  Ornith. :  Ilirundo  rustica,  a  well-known 
European  bird,  whose  arrival  frum  Africa 
(usually  about  the  middle  uf  April)  is  eagerly 
loftked  fur  as  a  sign  of  approaching  summer. 
In  the  northern  United  Stiitea  the  eoniiug  of 
the  Purple  Swallow,  or  Purple  Martin  (H.  or 
iVojiie^iMrpHrca),  is  similarly  hailed  wiih  gen- 
eral pleasure  as  the  harliinger  of  spring.  It 
abounds  in  the  United  States,  often  frequenting 
the  streets  of  towns,  and  frequently  nesting  in 
boxes  placed  for  it  near  counti-y  houses.  In 
color  it  is  a  shining  purplish  blue,  with  black 
wings  and  tJiil.  H.  enjthrogaster,  the  Euluns- 
bellied  Swallow,  also  readily  nests  in  such  boxes, 
mnkitig  a  nest  of  mud  and  fine  bay.  The 
Ki-puthcan  or  Clift'  Swallow  {Petrochelidon 
hntifious)  makes  a  mud  nest,  of  flask  slmjie, 
whicli  it  attaLbes  to  a  rock  or  houte  wail. 
There  are  in  nil  abuut  GO  species  of  Swallow, 
everywhtre  found.  The  fond  of  B.  msfica 
consists  entirely  of  ringed  insects;  on  their 
arrival,  thcso  birds  feed  exclusively  on  gnats 
and  crane-flies,  in  summer  sniall  Iieetles  are 
very  largely  taken.  These  are  captured  as  tlie 
birds  fly  with  open  mouth,  the  bristles  with 
which  the  gape  is  supplied  and  the  viscid 
saliva  a.'-sisting  to  leiain  the  prey.  Like 
owls,  Swallows  reject  the  undigested  iiortiuns 
of  their  food  in  small  pellets  or  castings.  The 
male  is  about  eight  inches  long;  beak  black, 
forehead,  chin,  nniJ  throat  chestnut ;  bead^neck, 
back,  lump,  and  upper  tail-coverte  Eteel-bbie; 
tail  very  much  forked;  under  surface  bu  fly - 
^\  bite,  legs  and  toes  slender  and  black,  claws 
black  and  sharp.  In  llie  female  the  tail- 
feathers  are  not  so  long,  nor  are  they  developed 
in  the  young  birds  till  they  have  left  for  the 
south.  The  note  of  the  bird  just  described, 
known  in  England  as  the  Chimney  Swallow, 
is  a  low  niubical  twitter. 

swallow- chatterers,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Swainson's  name  for  the  Bombycil- 
linfe,  a  sub-family  of  his  Ampelidee. 

swallow-fish,  5. 

Ichthy.  :  The  S.ipphirine  Gurnard,  Trigla 
hirundo.     [Gurnard.] 


[SWALLOW-TAILBD 


swallow-hawk, 

K1T£.1 

swallow  pear,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pyrus  tftrminatis. 

swallow-plover,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Glareola.    {Swainstm.) 
swallow  prominent-moth,  s.    [Ltio- 

CAM  PA.] 

swallow-roller,  «. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Eury.storaus,  phiccd 
by  Swainson  under  the  Meropidic. 

swallow-Shrike,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  family  Artaniidae.  They  resemble 
Swallows  in  their  actions  and  general  nmde  of 
life,  while  in  the  shape  of  their  bills  they  ex- 
hibit great  affinities  to  some  of  the  Shrikes 
and  Crow-shrikes.     [Wood-swallow.] 

swallow-Stone,  s. 

Myth'il. :  A  stone  which  the  swallow  is  said 

to  bring  home   from    the  se^-shore  to  give 

sight  to  its  young.     Longfellow  {Evangdine, 

i.  1)  thus  alludes  to  it : 

"  0(t  in  the  bams  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nesta 

on  the  ruftci-B, 

Seekjui;  with  eager  eye  th.it  wondrous  stone  which 

tlic  -wnlh.w 
Briocs  fruiri  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight 
of  its  tle.|(jiiun8." 

swallow-tail.  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  tail  of  a  swallow. 

2.  A  swallow-tailed  coat. 

"  He  ia  stripped  of  liie  swtJIowtaa  and  his  pieo* 
doiijm.  and  uiiirched  off  to  the  guard-room  again."— 
R^eree.  Aug  29,  1886. 

3.  The  points  of  a  burgee. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  An  unidentified  species  of  Willow. 
{Bacon.) 

2.  E'llonwlogy : 

(1)  The  Swallow-tailed  Butterfly. 

(2)  PL  :  The  Papilionida  (q.v.). 

3.  Fort. :  An  advanced  work  whose  salient 
portion  has  a  re-entering  angle  and  converging 
flanks  ;  a  priest's  cap. 

4.  Joinery:  The  same  as  Dove-tail  (q.v.). 

5.  Ornith. :  The  Huiuming-bird  genus  Eu- 
peptomena,  with  two  species,  Eupeptomena 
macriira  and  E.  hirundo.  from  Eastern  Peru. 
They  have  brilliant  plumage,  strong  wings, 
and  deeply-forked  tail. 

swallow-tailed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  a  tail  like  that  of  a 
swallow  ;  having  tapering  or  pointed  skirts; 
as,  a  swallow-tailed  coat. 

2.  Joinery :  Dovetailed. 
Swallow-tailed  butterjly : 

Entom. :  Papilio  machaon ;  a  large  butter- 
fly, three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  exi»an- 
siun  of  wings.  The  fore  wings  are  of  a  deep 
straw  colour,  with  black  veins,  spots,  and 
bands  ;  the  hind  wings  are  f>f  similar  colours, 
but  liave  a  round,  brick-red  spot  at  the  anal 
angle,  and  a  black  prolongation,  from  which 
the  name  Swallow-tail  is  derived.  Larva 
bright  green,  with  black  bands  and  six  orange 
spots.  It  feeds  on  Milk-parsley,  Peur^edannm 
palustre,  and  some  other  Umbeiiifers.  It  ap- 
pears from  May  to  August,  and  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  fenny  counties  of  England  and  to 
Sussex.    [Papilio.] 

Stvalhw-taiJed  kite  or  hawk: 

Ornith:  Elanoides  {fovmerly  NaucUru^ fwr- 
catiLs. 

Swallow-tailed  moth,  Simllow-iail  vwth: 
Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Our* 
apteryx  snmbacarwi,  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour, 
with  numerous  short,  transverse,  pale-olive 
streaks  ;  hind  wingwith  a  tail-like  projection, 
and  above  it  a  red  spot  edged  with  gray. 
The  larva  feeds  on  oak,  elder,  bramble,  &c. 

swallow- woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Swainson's  name  for  the  genoB 
Melanerpes  (q.v.). 

swal-  low   (2),    *  swalowe,    *  swalgh, 
*  SWOlgh,  s.     [Icel.  svelijr  ;  Dan.  svalg ;  Sw, 
svalg :    Ger.    schwalg  =a.n    abyss,    a  gulf,  a 
whirlpool,  the  throat]    [Swallow,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ijonguage : 

1.  Tlie  gullet  or  oesophagus  ;  the  throat. 

2.  Capacity  for  swallowing;  voracity. 


bSil,  bo^;  pdtit,  j6^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -lAg. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shds.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  hel.  deL 
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swallow— swan 


3.  Taste,  relisli,  inclination.    {Coltoq  ) 

4.  As  luucli  as  is  swallowed  at  ouce. 
*5.  A  wliirlpool. 

"The  thirde  he  caste  ...  Id  a  atealowe  of  the  see 
called  Mare  AdTlnticuui."—Fabyan :  Chronycte.  cb.lxix. 

II.  Mining :  A  cavern  or  opening  into  which 
water  disappeai-a. 

8wallov-hole,  s. 

GeoL,  <f-c.  (PL).  :  Deep  vertical  pits  oc- 
curring upon  biuad  surfaces  of  liniestoue, 
especially  where  it  alternates  with  shale. 
They  are  produced  by  rills  of  water  or  by 
rain,  and  often  are  seen  at  brief  intervals  for 
miles,  niarltiiig  the  strike  of  the  limestone, 
even  when  obscured  by  accumulations  of 
other  material  upon  its  surface.  Tliey  some- 
times descend  into  caverns,  especially  in  the 
scar  limstone. 

swallow-pipe,  s.    A  gullet;  a  windpipe. 

Bwal'  -  low,  '  swal  -  ow,  *  swal  -  owe, 
*swol-owe,  swolwe.  v.t.  &  l.  [A.S.  swel- 
gan,  pa.  t.  stvealg,  pa.  par.  swolgen ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  zivelgen ;  Icel.  svdgja,  pa.  t.  avalg,  pa. 
par.  solginn;  Dan.  svcelge;  Sw.  svdlja;  Ger. 
schwelgen.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  take  into  the  stomach ;  to  receive 
through  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  as 
nourishment. 

"  [The  gulletj  tn  every  creature  well  aized  to  the  food 
it  hath  occasiou  to  stualloio."  —  Derham  :  Physico- 
Theology,  bk.  iv,.  ch.  xL 

2.  To  draw  or  suck  into  an  abyss  or  gulf ; 
to  engulf,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Whan  t«mpe9ts  do  her  chippes  swatoie." 

Chaucer:  Eoiueof  Fame,  bk.  lit. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  seize  and  waste  ;  to  exhaust,  to  con- 
sume. 

"  Stoailounng  the  treasure  of  the  realm  " 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  W.  1. 

2.  To  absorb,  to  include,  to  sink. 

"  SwaUowing  up  all  the  attribute§  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  tlie  one  attribute  of  iufluit«  power."— Co?*- 
ridge  :  Aids  to  Rejtection,  p.  101. 

3.  To  occupy,  to  absorb,  to  take  up ;  to  con- 
sume :  as,  To  swallow  up  one's  time  or  leisure. 

*i.  To  engross  to  one's  self ;  to  appropriate. 

"Homer  excels  all  the  iuventora  of  other  arts  in 
this,  that  he  has  BwaHowed  up  the  hoDour  of  those 
who  succeeded  him." — Pofe.    (Todd.) 

5.  To  take  into  the  mind  readily  ;  toreceive, 
embrace,  or  believe,  as  opinions,  statements 
or  belief,  without  examination,  consideration, 
or  scruple  ;  to  receive  implicitly. 

"  Soine  have  beeu  made  to  swallow  the  moat  palpable 
Absurdities  under  pretence  that  sense  and  reason  are 
Dot  to  be  trusted."— Scare*  :  Light  of /fature,  voL  i., 
pt.  L,  ch.  xiv. 

*  6.  To  engross  the  faculties  of;  to  eng^e 
completely. 

"  The  priest  and  the  prophet  are  aaaHowed  up  of 
wine."— /Jaiaft  xxviii.  7. 

7.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  bear  or  take  patiently  : 
as,  To  swallow  an  atfront 

*  8.  To  retract,  to  recant,  to  disavow. 

"  StoaUowed  his  vows  whole." 

Shakesp. :  Aleaiurefor  Measure,  i!L  L 

1[  The  meaning  of  the  verb  is  often  intensi- 
fied by  up. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  have  the  power  of  swallow- 
ing :  as,  He  cannot  swallow. 

•  Bwal'-low-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  swallow,  v.  ; 
■able]    Credible. 

"  It3  most  mitigated  and  twaUowahlt  form."— Mail' 
land  :  Essays  on  Re/oi-mation,  p.  315. 

BWal'-16w-er,  s.  [Eng.  sv)aUow,Y.;-er.]  One 
who  nr  that  which  swallows  ;  a  glutton. 

swal' -low-wort,  s.     [Eng.  swallow  (1),  and 

wort.} 

Bot. :  (1)  Chelidonium.  majus,  so  named, 
according  to  Aristotle  and  Dioscorides,  be- 
cause swallows  use  it  to  restore  the  eyesight 
of  their  young  ones,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  because  the  plant  begins  to  bloom  at 
the  time  when  swallows  arrive,  and  goes 
out  of  flower  at  the  time  of  their  departure 
(Prior) ;  (2)  The  genus  Asclepias  ;  (3)  Thapsia 
Aschpium;  (4)  Kaminculus  Ficaria;  (5)  Fu- 
'Wiaria  bulboaa;  (6)  Caltka  palustris;  (7)  Saxi- 
/raga  granuUita. 

swamp,  swomp,  s  [Dan.  &  Sw.  svamp  =  a 
spnnge,  fungus  ;  Sw.  svampig  =  spongy  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zwam^  a  fungus;  O.  Dut.  swam  = 
a  sponge;  M.  H.  Ger.  swam,  swamp;  Ger. 
schwamm  =  a    sponge,    fungus ;    Low  Ger. 


swamm,  swamp;  Goth.  swam.ms=&  sponge; 
A.S.  swam,  moamp.  Sponge,  and  fungus,  are 
related  words,  and  from  the  same  root  as 
swim  (q.v.).]  A  piece  of  boggy  or  spongy 
land  ;  low  ground  saturated  with  water  ;  wet, 
soft  jground,  which  may  have  a  growth  of 
certain  kinds  of  trees,  but  is  useless  for  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  purposes,  and  so  distin- 
guished from  bog,  fen,  or  marsh,  though  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  these  words. 

"  This  is  a  very  sickly  place,  and  I  believe  hath  need 
enough  of  an  hospital ;  fur  It  is  seated  so  uigh  the 
creeks  and  swamps  that  it  is  never  f  lee  from  a  noiBom 
smell."— flrimpier  ,■    Voyages  {&n.  1685). 

swamp-cabbage,  s.  The  sameas  Skunk- 
cabbage  t'l-V.), 

swamp-crake,  s. 

Orniih. :  Ortygoinetra  tabuensis,  an  elegant 
little  rail,  about  seven  inches  long,  spread 
over  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  islands  in 
Bass's  Sti-ait.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage ; 
liead,  neck,  and  under-surface  dark  slate-gray, 
chocolate  brown  above.  (Bnller:  Birds  of  New 
Zealand.) 

swamp-deer,  s. 

Zool :  Ruccrvus  duvaucelli,  from  India  and 
Assam.  It  is  about  four  feet  in  height,  rich 
light  yellow  in  colour,  and  congregates  in 
large  herds  in  moist  situations.  The  antlers 
are  large,  with  a  long  beam,  which  branches 
into  an  anterior  continuation  of  the  main  por- 
tion, and  a  smaller  posterior  tyue  which  is 
bifurcated. 

swamp-hare,  s.  The  same  as  Water- 
rabbit  (q.v.). 

swamp-hellebore,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Veratrum  mride.  The  bracts  are 
oblong-lanceolate,  the  partial  ones  larger  than 
the  petiole,  which  is  downy  ;  the  flowers  in 
panicled  racemes.  Grows  in  North  American 
swamps  from  Canada  to  South  Carolina. 
Called  also  American  or  Green  Hellebore  and 
Indian  Poke. 

2.  Pharm. :  Tincture  of  Swamp  Hellebore, 
made  by  adding  to  the  rhizome  rectified 
spirit,  is  used  to  act  on  the  vascular  system 
in  inflammatory  diseases,  spec  in  rheumatic 
fever  and  gout. 

swamp-hen,  a. 

Ornitk. :  Porphyrio  melarwtus,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  Tasmania,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  Chatham  Islands.  Tot.al  length, 
about  twenty  -  one  inches ;  plumage  sooty 
bla(.-k,  with  metallic  gloss. 

swamp-hickory,  s. 

Bot.  :  Carya  amara ;  a  North  American 
tree,  with  small  ovate  fruits,  the  riiid  of 
which  remains  permanently  tleshy.  The  ker- 
nel is  very  bitter ;  hence  the  tree  is  eonie- 
tinies  called  Bitter-nut. 

swamp-lily,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Zephyrantlies. 
swamp-locust  tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gleditschia  monosperma ;  a  North 
American  tree  about  twenty  feet  high. 

swamp-oak,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Qnercus  Prinus,  var.  bicolor,  or  discolor; 
the  Chestnut-leaved  White  Oak,  with  long- 
stalked,  obovate,  acute  leaves.  Found  in 
Canada. 

2.  Vimiera  denudata. 

swamp-ore,  s.     The  same  as  Boo-iron 

ORE   Ol-V.). 

t  swamp-pink,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Azalea  I'iscosa,  a 
shrub  from  three  to  eight  feet  high,  with 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  growing  in  swamps 
in  America  from  Canada  to  Georgia. 

swamp-post,  s. 

Bot.  :  Qtiercns  lijrata,  a  North  American  tree 
about  lilty  feet  high. 

swamp- sassafras,  s. 

Bot.  :  Magnolia  glauca ;  the  Deciduous 
Swamp  Magnolia  or  Sweet  Bay,  a  North 
American  tree  about  twenty  feet  high.  The 
bark  is  bitter  and  arom;itic,  with  the  pro(ier- 
ties  of  Cinchona.  The  l>ark,  seeds,  and  I'ones 
are  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism.  [Beaver- 

TRKE.] 

swamp -wood.  s. 

Bot.  :  Dirca  palustris. 


swamp,  v.t.     [Swamp,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge,  sink,  or  orerwhelm  in 
or  as  in  a  swamp. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  plunge  into  inextricable  difBculties. 

(2)  To  outbalance ;  to  exceed  greatly  in 
numbers. 

"  A  more  strikSng  political  Incident  than  the 
swamping  of  the  Irish  electorat«  with  ParnelUtea,"— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  I.  1886. 

II.  Naut. :  To  overset,  sink,  or  cause  to  be 
filled,  as  a  boat  in  water  ;  to  whelm. 

swam'-py,  a.  [Eng.  swamp,  s.  ;  -j/.]  Con- 
sisting of  swamp  ;  resembling  swamp  ;  boggy; 
soft  and  wet ;  marshy. 

'*  Waked  still  Loch-Doine.  and  to  the  aonrce 
Alarmed,  Balvaig,  thy  sw'tjnpy  course." 

Scute .  Lady  of  the  Lake,  liL  U. 

swan,  s.     [A.S.  swan  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwaan ; 
Icel.   svanr ;    Dan.    svane ;    Sw.  svan;    Ger. 
schwan  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  swan,swana.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2 

2.  Fig.  :  Ajiplied  to  a  famt»ns  poet :  thua, 
Shakespeare  is  called  the  Swan  of  Avon, 
Virgil  the  Swan  of  Mantua. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  constellation  Cygnus. 

2.  Ornith.:  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Cygnus  (q.v.).  The  Swans  form  a  sharply-de- 
fined group  ;  the  body  is  elongated,  the  neck 
very  long,  head  moderate  ;  beak  about  as  long 
as  head  ;  legs  short,  and  placed  far  back.  On 
the  under-surface  the  plumage  is  thick  and 
fur-like  ;  on  the  upper  side  the  feathers  are 
broad,  but  both  above  and  below  the  body  is 
thickly  covered  with  down.  Their  short  legjs 
render  their  movements  on  land  awkward  and 
ungainly,  but  in  the  water  these  birds  are 
graceful  to  a  proverb.  Their  food  consists 
of  vegetable  sulistanees  and  weeds,  their  long 
necks  enabling  them  to  dip  below  the  surface 
and  to  reach  their  food  at  considerable  depths. 
Swans  breed  in  high  latitudes,  but  the  do- 
mesticated species,  Ctionus  olor,  the  Mut* 
Swan,  breeds  on  eyots  and  the  shores  of  lakes, 
making  a  veiy  large  nest  on  land,  in  which 
five  or  six  greenish  eggs  are  deposited.  The 
young  generally  are  covered  with  a  gray  down 


HEADS   OF  SWANS. 

A.  Mute  Swan  ;   b.  Whooper;   c.  Bewick's  Swan ; 

D.  Polish  SWED. 

till  the  age  of  two  yeai-s,  when  they  assume  the 
chaiacleritstic  \\  hite  plumage  of  the  older  birds. 
The  American  Swan  (C.  americanvs)  has  its 
breeding  places  in  northern  Canadii,  its  winter 
excursions  extt-nding  no  further  southward 
than  North  Carolina.  Another  American  spe- 
cies, the  Trumpeter  Swan  ( C.  btiecinalor)  breeds 
chietly  in  Arctic  regions,  but  niigratt's  farther 
south,  large  flocks  being  seen  in  winter  as  far 
south  as  Texas.  Kuiope  pueecesfe.  in  addition 
to  C.  o/or,  the  Whistling  S^^an  ( 6'.  wjiricks),  Be- 
wick's Swan  (C.htHirki),  and  the  PuliRh  Swan 
(C.ivntiulahiUs).  1  lifninst  beau  tifulof  the  whole 
genus  is  the  Black-necked  Swan  (C  nigricolli$\ 
from  South  America;  while  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Black  Swan  (C.  atratus),  from 
Australia,  first  brought  to  Europe  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  So  convinced  were  the 
ancients  that  white  plumage  was  of  the  es- 
sence of  a  swan,  that  a  "  black  swan"  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  something  extremely 
rare — if  not  for  the  non-existent— from  the 
days  of  Juvenal  (vi.  161^)  to  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (Vulg.  Err.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xix.). 
The  stftries  about  the  musical  voice  of  the 
Swan,  though  greatly  embellished  by  early 
writers,  appear  to  have  some  foundation  in 
fact  so  far  as  regards  the  Whooper  (C.  musi- 
cus).  T.  Rymer  Jones  says,  "  The  dying 
Swan,  we  find,  has  nothing  peculiar  in  its 
notes,  but  its  last  cries  mav  be  as  loud  and 


f&te,  fSiU  f'are,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  w6rk«  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    m,  00  =  0;  ey  =  a;  q,n  =  lew. 
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musical  as  any  others  to  which  it  has  given 
utterance"  (Cassdl's  Book  0/ Birds,  iv.  125). 

swan-ooat,  swan -shift,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  outward  form  or  vesture  of 
ti  awan-maiden  (qv.). 

"Three  women  sit  oq  tbe  shore  with  tlieir  twasi- 
coats  beside  them,  ready  to  turn  iuto  Bwftiia  and  fly 
awRv."— /"yJor.  Sarly  Bitt.  Marikind  (ed.  1878).  p.  3&6. 
(Note.) 

swan-down,    «.      The  same  as  Swan's 
r)OWN  (q.v.). 
swan-flower,  s.    [Swan wort.] 
swan-hero,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  The  husband  of  a  swan-maiden. 

"Tlie  swan-hero  forsakes  hla  wife  the  raomeiit  slie 
Mks  the  forbidden  question."— Grimm ;  Deut.  Hythol. 
(ed.  St^llybnisa).  1.  427. 

swan  -  hopping,  s.  A  corruption  of 
swanuppiiig— tliat  is,  the  ceremony  or  pro- 
cess of  marking  swans  belonging  to  the  crown, 
London  companies  or  guilds,  the  University 
of  Oxforil,  Ac,  which  is  annually  performed 
by  making  a  cut  or  mark  upon  the  upper 
mandible  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instru- 
meut. 

swan-like,  a.     Like  a  swan. 

"  Tlien,  if  be  lose,  he  makes  a  gwan-like  end, 
FAiliug  in  music." 

Shakeip.  r  Merchant  q/  Venice,  lli.  2. 

swan-maiden,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  supernatural  being  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  swan,  fabled  to  have  the  power  nf 
assuming  tbe  figure  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  by  taking  off  the  swan-cnat  or  swan- 
shift.  Many  of  these  swan-maidens  are  said 
to  have  contracted  marriage  with  men  who 
had  obtained  power  over  them  by  getting 
possession  of  the  swan-coat  or  swan-shift,  but 
if  the  swan-maiden  recovers  this  from  her 
husband,  even  though  she  may  have  borne 
him  children,  »he  assumes  her  former  shape 
and  flies  away  fiom  him  for  ever.  [Valkyr, 
Wish-children.] 

"These  lovely  »u>an-maidcn»  must  have  been  long 
knowu  to  Geiman  tradition.  When  they  hiithe  in 
the  cooling  flood,  they  lay  down  on  the  bank  the  awan- 
rlng.  the  swan-shift:  who  takes  it  from  them  has 
them  in  his  power.  '—Qrimm :  Deut.  MythoL  (ed. 
8  tally  brass).  L  428. 

swan-mark,  s.  A  mark  indicating  the 
ownership  of  a  swan. 

swan-neck,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  long,  graceful  neck  like 
that  of  a  swan  ;  hence,  the  end  of  a  pipe 
carved  or  arched  like  the  neck  of  a  swan. 

2.  Bot.  :  (SwanwortJ. 

swan-ring,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  ring  supposed  to  have  the 
same  power  as  the  swan-coat  (q.v.). 

swan-shift,  s.     [Swan-coat.] 

swan-shot,  s,    A  very  large  size  of  shot, 

used  for  shooting  swans. 

swan-upping,  s.    [Swan-hopping.] 

swan-wife,  s. 

Anthrnp. :  A  swan-maiden  (q.v.)  who  has 
married  a  human  being, 

"Many  talea  of  tivan-wivex  still  live  among  the 
Norse  people."— Grimm,-  Deut.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stally- 
brass),  i,  427. 

swan's   down,  s^^an-down,  s.     The 

down  or  soft  feathers  obtained  from  a  swan. 
"  With  his  fan  of  turkey-feathers, 
With  Ilia  plumes  and  tntts  of  swan's  down." 
Long/etlow :  ffiawatha. 

SWang,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  Swamp 
(q.v.).]  A  piece  of  low  or  green  sward  lialile 
to  be  covered  with  water ;  a  swamp,  a  hog. 
(Proy.) 

swan'-herd,  s.  [Eng.  swan,  and  herd.]  One 
who  tenils  swans 

SwSnk,  a.    [Cf.  Ger.  schwank  =  pliant,  supple.] 
L  Thin,  slender,  pliant,  agile.    (Scotch.) 
2.  Stately,  jolly. 

*  Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank. 


swink'-ie,  sw^k'-y,  s.    [Swank.]  A  tight, 
strapping  young  fellow  or  girl.     (Scotch.) 
"  There,  swankiet  young,  in  braw  braid. claith. 
Are  Biiringin  o'er  the  gutters." 

Burnt:  Boly  Fair. 

SW^k-ing,  a.     [Swank.]     Supple,  active. 
(Scotch.) 

"  A  xwanking  young  chleld."— Sco« .*  Bride  of  Lam. 
c.h.  xxlv 


SWan'-ner-^,  s.  [Eng.  swan  ;  -try.]  A  place 
where  swans  are  bred  and  reaied. 

"  Anciently  the  crown  had  an  exteusive  »wanncr|/ 
annexed  to  the  royal  palace  or  manor  of  Clarendon. 
In  Wiltshire.  It  had  also  »,  sto.mnfry  lu  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck."— J'arT-eU.  BM.  BrUuh  Fahtt. 

"8wan'-n^,  a.    [Eng.  swan;  -y.]    Swanlike. 

"The  tioanny  glossiness  o(  &  neck."— fiicAardjon; 
Clarissa,  iv.  22. 

swan'-p^,  s.    [Shwanpan.] 

swan -skin,  s.     [Eng.  swan,  and  sfcin.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  swan  with  the  feathers  on. 

2.  A  kind  of  tine-twilled  flannel. 

3.  A  kind  of  woollen  blanketing  used  by 
letterpress  printers  and  engravers. 

swan'-w^drt,  s.  [Eng.  swan,  and  wort.  Named 
liecanse  the  column  is  long  and  curved  like 
the  neck  of  a  swan.) 

Bot.:  Cycnoches,  a  genus  of  Orchids.  Called 
also  Swau-neck  and  Swan  -  flower.  About 
eleven  species  are  cultivated  in  British  hot- 
houses, ten  from  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  one  from  Singapore. 

swap,  adv.  [Ger.  schwapp—o.  blow,  also  as 
iiitcrj.  slap  1  smack  1]  Hastily  ;  on  a  sudden  ; 
with  sudden  or  hasty  violence.    (Prov.) 

swap.  *  swappe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of 
suxep,  V.  (q.v.);  cf.  Icel.  sucipja  =  to  sweep, 
to  swoop.] 

A.  Transitive : 

•  1.  To  strike,  as  with  a  sweeping  stroke. 

"  Swap  of  bis  bed."  C%aucer :  C.  T..  15,834. 

2.  To  exchange,  to  barter,  to  swop. 

"  A  coupUof  quaint  little  female  Hollanders  «wap- 
pin^  iloUi."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  7,  1885. 

B.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  move  swiftly ;  to  rush. 

"  Beofa  to  him  swapte."  Layamon,  26.776. 

2.  To  fall  completely  down. 

3.  To  ply  the  wings  with  a  sweeping  noise. 

4.  To  swop,  to  barter. 

swap,  s.     [Swap,  v.] 

1.  A  blow,  a  sti'oke. 

■'  If't  be  a  thw.\ck,  J  make  account  of  that; 
There's  no  new  faahioiied  swap  that  ere  came  up  yet 
But  I've  the  first  on  'era." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Nice  Valour. 

2.  A  barter,  an  exchange,  a  swop. 

"I  e'en  changed  it,  aa  occasion  serred  ...  for  gin 
and  brandy,  and  it  served  the  house  many  a  year— 
a  gnde  swap  Xoo,"—iicott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 
ch.  xxvi. 

swape,  s.     [Sweep,  r.] 

1.  A  bucket  on  the  end  of  a  line  from  a 
balanced  pole  which  rests  on  a  post.  It  has 
been  employed  for  forty  centuries  in  Egypt, 
and  is  represented  on  the  temples  and  totnbs 
of  that  country.  The  well-pole  and  oaken 
bucket  are  yet  common  in  America. 

2.  A  sconce,  or  light-holder 

3.  A  pump-handle. 

4.  A  long  oar,  or  sweep. 

*  swappe,  v.t.  &  I.    [Swap,  v. 

Bward,    *  swart.   *  swarde,   •  sweard, 

•  SWerd,  *  SWOrde,  s.  (A.S.  sv-eard  —  the 
skin  of  bacon  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zivoord  —  skin 
of  bacon  ;  Icel.  svordhr  =  skin,  hide,  sward  ; 
jardhar-svordhr  —  earth-sward;  grassiwdr  = 
grasB-sward  ;  Dan.  Jlesksvfer  =  flesh-sward, 
skin  of  bacon  ;  (/roTisycerrf^  greensward  ;  Ger. 
$chwarte  =  T'md,  bark,  skin.] 
"  1.  A  skin,  a  covering,  rind. 

"  Brandish  no  sworda  but  tweardg  of  bacon  I " 

Brtwer:  Lingua,  \i.  \. 

2.  Turf ;  the  grassy  surface  of  land  ;  that 
part  of  the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots 
of  grass  ;  when  covered  with  green  grass  it  is 
called  green  sward. 

sward-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  plough  tn  turn  over  grass  lands. 

2.  A  lawn-mower  (q.v.). 

*  sward,  v.t.    [Swarc,  $.] 

1.  To  produce  sward  on  ;  to  cause  sward  to 
grow  on. 

2.  To  cover  with  sward  or  grass ;  to  strew 
with  grass. 

8ward'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Sward,  v.] 

*  sward'-3?,  a.  [Eng.  svmrd,  a. ;  -y.]  Covered 
with  sward. 


sware,  pret.  of  v.    [Swkar.] 

swarf  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuLl 

1.  Iron  filings. 

2.  The  grit  worn  away  from  grindstones 
used  in  grinding  cutlery  wet.    (Prov.) 

swarf  (2),  s.  [Swarf,  v.]  A  fainting-flt;  s 
swwun,  stupor.     (Scotch.) 

"swarf (3),  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  com* 
pound.) 

•  swarf-money,  5. 

Feudal  Law:  Money  paid  in  lieu  of  the 
service  of  castleward. 

swarl^  v.i.  [Prob.  connected  with  swerv€ 
(q.v.).]    To  swoon,  to  faint.     (Scotch.) 

"He  was  like  a  nian  awa  frae  himsell  fur  many 
minutes,  and  I  thoii|;ht  he  would  hae  awarv't  »* 
theglther."— acoM:  Antiquary,  ch.  ixvii. 

swarm,  *  swarme.  s.  [A.S.  swearm ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  zicenn  ;  Icel.  svarmr;  Dan.  sva-nn; 
Sw.  svdriii :  M.  H.  Ger.  swarm;  Ger.  schwarrn 
=  a  swarm  ;  schwirren  =  to  buzz  ;  sweren  = 
to  hum.     From  the  same  root  as  swear.] 

1.  A  large  number  or  body  of  sniall  animals 
or  insects,  [tarticularly  when  moving  in  a 
confused  mass. 

2.  Specif.,  the  cluster  of  honey-bees  which 
issue  at  once  from  a  hive,  seeking  a  new 
home,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  queen-bee; 
a  similar  cluster  of  bees  settled  in  a  hive. 

•■  When  the  itoarms  are  eaper  of  their  play. 
And  liiath  their  empty  hives." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  iv.  167. 

3.  A  large  and  dense  number  or  clnster  of 
persons  ;  a  multitude  of  people  in  motion  ;  a 
crowd,  a  mob,  a  multitude,  a  throng.  (Some- 
times applied  to  inanimate  objects.) 

"This  twarm  of  fair  advantages." 

Shakftp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  t.  L 

swarm  (I),  v.t.  &  t.  [A.S.  swirman;  Dan. 
svif-rme;  Ger.  schwdrmtn;  Sw.  svdrma,] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  collect  and  rise  in  a  body  from  a  hive 
in  flight,  as  bees. 

•■  The  Trojans  .  ,  .  issue  in  a  throng. 
Like  swarming  bees."    Dryden:  VirgU;  j£neid  li.SS. 

2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd  or 
crowds  ;  to  throng  togetlier  in  multitudes ; 
to  crowd  together  in  confusion. 

"  The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us." 
Shakesp.  :  8  Benry  vr„  iv.  2. 

3.  To  be  overcrowded  or  thronged  ;  to  be 
overrun  ;  to  be  filled  with  a  multitude,  crowd, 
or  throng  of  animals  in  motion,  or  other 
objects. 

"  The  banks  promiscuous  iwarm'd  with  thronging 
troops."  Warlon:  Eclogue  &. 

*  4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

"  Not  ao  thick  iioarm'd  ouce  tbe  loil 
Bedropp'd  with  blood  of  Gorgon  " 

AfiUon  :  P.  L.,  i.  627. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  crowd,  to  throng. 

swarm  (2),  v.i.  &  (.  [Etym.  doubtful;  ct 
squirm.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  climb  a  tree,  pole,  or  the 
like,  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms  and  legs 
and  scrambling  up.    (Generally  with  -up.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  &c.,  by 
embracing  it  with  the  arms  and  legs  and 
scrambling  up. 

swarm'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Swarm  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sjibstantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  coming  off  or  collecting  in 
swarms,  as  bees;  a  thronging  or  crowding 
thickly  together. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  the  Germans  to 
the  oscillating  and  crowding  motions  of  the 
zoospores  and  antherozoids  of  Confervse.  &c., 
while  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell  just 
before  their  breaking  forth.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  resemblance  of  their  move- 
ments to  the  swarming  of  bees.    [Zoospore.] 

swart,  swarth.  *  suart,  a.  [A.S.  siveart  = 
iilack  ;  cogn.  with  Duf.  zivart ;  Icel.  svartr ; 
Dan.  sort;  Sw.  svart ;  O.H.Ger.  swarz,  svarz; 
Goth,  swarts:  Ger,  schwar:.]  Of  a  black  op 
dark  colour  ;  swarthy.  (Applied  especially  to 
the  skin.) 

■•  A  tu>arth  corajilexion.  and  a  curled  head." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odyssey  lit. 

S^^art-back.  s-    The  great  black-backed 

gull,  Larus  nuirinus.     (Scotch.) 


boil,  bo^-;  poiit,  j^l;  cat,  50!!,  choms,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    pb  =  & 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhon.    -oious,  -tioos,  -sions  =  shos.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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swart— sway 


*  swart-star,  s.  Sirius,  tlie  Dog-star. 
So  called  Iruiii  its  appeiiranee  during  tlie  liot 
weather  of  suiiinier,  which  darkens  or  "  swarts  " 
the  countenance. 

"  Ye  valleys  low  ... 
On  whose  fresh  Up  the  twartstar  eparely  looks." 
Milton :  LycUUu.  188. 

"swart,  v.t.     [SwAET,  a.]     To  make  black, 
dark,  or  tawny. 

•■  Tlie  beat  of  the  sun  whose  fervour  may  swart 
a  living  part,  and  even  black  a  dead  or  dieaolving 
tlesh."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  X. 


3w^arth, 


(Swart.] 


swarth  (1),  swairth,  s.  [Prob.  the  same  as 
SwARTH,  a.]  An  apparition  of  a  person  about 
to  die  ;  ft  wraith.    iScotch.') 

swarth  (2),  s.    [Sward.] 

1.  Tlie  sward  ;  the  turf. 

2.  A  swath  ;  one  of  the  bands  or  ridges  of 
grass,  hay,  &c.,  produced  by  mowing  with  the 
scythe. 

"Here  stretch'd  in  rankfl,  the  levell'd  gteartfts  arc 
fuuiid."  Pope     Bonier;  Iliad  xvui.6Jd. 

DWarth'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  s^oarthy,  a. ;  -ly.] 
In  a  swiirthy  manner  ;  witli  a  swarthy  line. 

swarth'-i-ness.  swarth' -ness.  s.  [Eng. 
swarthy,  swarth;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  swarthy ;  darkness  or  tawniuess  of 
complexion. 

"  It  thickens  the  complexion,  and  dyes  it  Into  an 
unpleasing  swarthinen.''^  Fete  ham  :  Rctulvet.  res,  86. 

swarth' -y,  a.  [Eng.  suurth,  a.  ;  -y.]  Being 
of  a  dark  ordnskyhne  or  complexion  ;  tawny, 
black.    (Applied  especially  to  the  skin.) 

"  The  wild  confusion  and  the  swarthy  glow  _ 
Of  flames  on  high  and  torches  from  below. 

Byron  :  Corsair,  u.  4. 

•SWarth'-a?,  v.t.  [Swarthy,  a.]  To  make 
swarthy,  to  blacken. 

"  Now  will  I  and  mv  man  swarthy  oar  faces  over  as 
If  that  country's  beat  had  made  "em  »o."— Cowley. 

*  8wart'-i-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  swarty  :  -ness.] 
Swarthiness,  darkness. 

'swart'-ish,  *swart-ysh,  a.  [Eng.  .-nrarr, 
a.  ;  -ish.]    Somewhat  swarthy,  dark,  or  tawny. 

"  Melancholy,  that  cold,  dry.  wretched  saturnine 
humor,  creepeth  in  with  a  Itiane,  pale,  or  swartysh 
colour,  which  reigneth uiioii  solilarye.  carefull.  musyng 
Bien."—Bu7lein:  Bulwark  of  iJfifence,  iv. 

■  swart' -ness,  s.      [Eng.  swart;  -7tcss.l    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  swarthy  ;  swarthi- 
ness. 
» swart'-y,  a.     [Eng.  swart,  a. ;  -y.]    Swarthy, 
dark,  tawny. 

"  From  these  first  qiialitiea  arise  many  other  second. 
as  that  of  colour,  hlac ke.  swarly.  pale,  ruddy,  4c."— 
Burton:  Anatomy  q/ Melancholy,  p.  179. 

•swartz'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow  after 
Prof.  Olaf  S'wartz  (1760-1818).  a  Swedish  bot- 
anist, author  of  Flora  Indite  Occidentalis.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Swartziese  (q.v.). 
Calyx  globular  or  ovate,  splitting  ultimately 
into  reflexed  sepals  ;  petals  often  wanting  ;  if 
present,  with  one,  two,  or  three  petals.  Laige 
trees,  with  valuable  timber,  nearly  all  from 
tropical  America.  Known  species  about  sixty. 
Sivartzia.  tomentosa  is  a  magnificent  tree,  sixty 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter. 
It  grows  in  French  Guiana.  Its  heart-wood 
is  red  or  black,  hard,  close-gr.iined,  and  very 
durable.  Its  bark  is  the  Panococco  bark, 
which  is  a  powerful  sudorific.  The  seeds  of 
5.  triphylla  are  acrid  and  cathartic. 

8Wartz-i-e'-se,  s.  pi     [Mod,  Lat.  swartzi(a) ; 
ha.t.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -e<B.] 
BoU  :  A  tribe  of  CBesalpiniese. 

swarve,  v.L  or  (.  [Swerve.]  (Scotch.)  To 
swerve. 

'■  The  horse  swarved  roimd,  and  1  fell  aff  at  tae 
side.'  —Sco«  ;  Bride  of  Lammei-moor,  ch.  xxiv. 

swash  (1),  *swashe,  s.     [Swash,  v.] 

•  1.  A  blustering  noise,  a  vapouring. 

■  I  will  fl>inntand  brave  it  after  the  lusty  ««J(«ft."— 
The  Three  ladies  of  London. 

2.  Impulse  of  water  flowing  with  violence; 
a  dashing  or  splashing  of  water. 

»3.  A  roaring  blade,  a  swaggerer,  a  swasher. 

4.  A  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying 
within  a  sandbank  or  between  that  and  the 
shore. 

*  5.  Wash ;  hogswash. 

•■  Lontrjng  after  Blil.ber  saufie  and  swathe,  at  which 
ft  whole  stomacke  is  readye  to  cast  bya  gorge. "— T^i/Ti- 
dall  :    n'ortc^s.  p.  65. 


swash-bank,  s. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  The  crowning  portion  of  a  sea- 
em  ban  km  eut. 

swash-bucket,  s.  The  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  washings  of  the  scullery  ;  hence, 
a  mean,  slatternly  woman.    {Ptov.) 

*  swash-buckler,  s.  A  swaggerer,  a 
bully,  a  bravo,  a  braggadocio. 

"  A  rufflfl.n  is  the  Bftme  with  a  Bwaggerer,  so  called, 
because  endeavouring  to  make  thiit  side  to  swag  or 
weigh  down,  wbfreou  he  lugageth.  The  same  also 
with  nwiish-biiA-kler,  from  swasQlug  or  making  a  noise 
on  bucklers," — Puller  :  Worthies  ;  London. 

swash-way,  s.     The  same  as  Swash  (1), 

S.,  4. 

swash  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.  :  An  oval  figure  whose  mouldings  aro 
oblique  to  tho  axis  of  the  work. 

swash-letter,  s. 

Print.  :  A  name  common  to  old-faced  capi- 
tals whose  tenninations  project  considerably 
beyond  the  shank,  as  C^  F^,  &c.    (Brajide,) 

swash-plate,  s. 

Mack. :  A  rotating,  circular  ]>late,  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  its  revolution,  so  as  to  give  a 
vertical  reciprocation  to  the  rod,  whose  foot 
rfsts  thereupon,  and  which  moves  between 
lateral  guides. 

swash,  a.  [Prob.  allied  to  sqitash  (q.v.).] 
Soft,  like  over-ripe  fruit ;  squashy.    (Prov.) 

*  swash,  v.i.  [Sw.  dial,  svasska  =  to  make  a 
squashing  or  swashing  noise.] 

1.  To  bluster,  to  make  a  great  noise,  to 
brag,  to  vapour,  to  swagger. 

2.  To  fall  violently. 

"Thrusting  into  hir  chamber,  they  offered  to  kiss 
her,  and  swasht  downe  upon  hlr  bed." — Eolinshed  : 
Chron.  (an.  1381). 

3.  To  Spill  or  splash  water  about ;  to  dasli 
or  flow  noisily  ;  to  splash. 

swash -er,  a.  [Eng.  s^ash^  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  makes  a  blustering  show  of  valour  or 
force  of  arms;  a  blusterer,  a  swaggerer,  a 
bully,  a  braggadocio,  a  braggart. 

"  As  young  as  I  am.  I  have  observed  these  three 
swashers.'— Shakesp. :  Henry  V..  iii.  2, 

swash'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [SwASH,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  character  of  a  swasher;  blus- 
tering, swaggering. 

•■  She  indicates,  behind  an  outside  which  is  veritably 
swashing  and  martial,  a  true  woman."— Athenxum. 
June  H,  p.  770. 

2.  Falling  heavily  ;  having  great  force ; 
crushing. 

"  Gregorj'.  remember  thy  swashing  blow."— SJln*«Jp. .' 
Romeo  A  Juliet,  L  1, 

•  S'wash'-ly,  adz\  [Eng.  s^vash ;  -ly.]  In  a 
swashing  manner  ;  lashing  about. 

swash' -y",  a.  [Eng.  swash,  a.;  -y.]  Swash, 
squashy,  soft. 

swat,  pret.  of  v.    [Sweat,  v.] 

SWatgh,  s.     [A  variant  of  swath  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  swath. 

"  One  spreadeth  those  bands,  so  in  order  to  He. 
As  barley  (in  swntclie^)  may  fill  it  thereby." 

Tiisxer  :  Au(/ust's  Husbandry. 

2.  A  sample,  a  pattern  ;  a  shred.  (Generally 
of  cloth.)    (Scotch.) 

■'  That's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way." 

Burnt :  Death  *  Dr.  flombook. 

swath,  swathe,  s.  [A.  S.  simdhn  =  a  track, 
a  trace  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwaad  =  a  swathe  ; 
zwod,  zwade  =  a  swath  ;  Ger.  schwad  =  a 
swath.] 

1.  A  line  or  ridge  of  grass  or  com  cut  and 
thrown  together  by  a  scythe  or  mowing- 
machine. 

"As  soon  as  your  grass  is  mown.  If  It  Ua  thick  In 
the  sicath,  neither  air  nor  sun  can  pass  freely  through 
it."— .I/oi*(»nier  ■  ffusbandry. 

2.  The  whole  reach  or  sweep  of  a  scythe  or 
mowing-machine. 

3.  A  band,  a  fillet,  a  bandage. 

"  Its  make  Is  such,  that  it  seems  t«  be  a  crown  :  It 
is  made  of  thick  ewarhs.  hut  the  contexture  is  of 
\ine\i."—Whiston  :  Josephw  :  Anii.ruiries  of  the  Jews. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi. 

*  swath-band,   '  swath-bond,  s.    A 

swaddling-band. 

"  Washt  sweetly  ouer,  swadled  with  sincere 

And  spotlesse  s>rath-b''nds." 

Chapman:    Bomirr  ;    Bymn  to  Apollo. 


swathe,  v.t.     [A.S.  suTd/iia;i,  heswedhian  =■  U> 
wra'p  up;  from  swadhu=2,  shred,  a  swath 
(q.v.).] 
1.  To  bind  with  a  band,  bandage,  or  roller. 

"  From  their  infancy  their  feet  are  kept  swathed 
up  with  bands,  iis  hard  as  they  can  iMiseibly  endure 
them." — Dampier  :    Voyages  (an.  168"). 

*  2.  To  make  a  bundle  of;  to  tie  up  in 
bundles  or  sheaves,  as  corn. 

"  Javeli ;  swathed  or  made  into  sheaves."— Cofffcapa. 

*  3.  To  bind  about,  to  inclose,  to  surround. 

"  He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep. 
That  Bliines  and  rests,  as  Infanta  smile  and  sleep." 
Cowper  :  Retirement.  527. 

4.  To  wind  or  fold  together ;  to  bind,  to 
wrap. 

swathe,  s.    [Swath,  5.]     A  bandage,  a  band, 

a  r'jllei*. 

"  They  had  wnipt  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  ol 
swathe.'  —Upectalor,  No.  90. 

*SWath'-ey,  n.  [Eng.  swathe;  -y.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  swath  ;  consisting  of  or  lying 
in  swaths. 

swath' -ing.  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Swathe,  v.t.] 

*  swathing -clothes.  *  swathing - 
CloathS,  s.pl.     SwaddUng-clothes. 

"When  they  will,  they  may  lay  down  the  yr^ung 
infauts.  and  at  their  ptea^ure  take  them  outoi  tlielr 
ttoathing-cloaths.  and  hold  them  to  the  fire,  and  refresh 
them  with  play."— Sir  T.  More  :  Utopia,  bk.  il..  ch.  v. 

*  8wath'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.  [Swaddle.]  To 
swadiile. 

"  Swathled  with  btLoHa,"— Sandys  :  Travels,  p.  183. 

swats,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  swate.]  Drink  ;  good  ale, 
(Scotch.) 

"  Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats  that  drank  divinely." 

Burnt:  Tam  O'Shanttr. 

*  swatte,  pret.  of  v.    [Sweat,  v.] 

swat'-ter,  squat'-ter,  v.i.  [Cf.  Sw,  squat- 
tra  =  to  chatter;  Bavar.  schwadderji  =  to 
splash,  to  spill.)  To  splutter,  to  flounce;  to 
move  rapidly  in  any  fluid,  generally  in  an 
undulating  way.     (Scotch.) 

sway,  *  STPey-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  sveigja  = 
to  liow,  to  bend,  as  a  switch  or  bow,  to  swing ; 
Dan.  sime  =  to  swing  to  and  fro,  to  sway; 
svag  =  weak  ;  Sw.  sviga  =  to  bend,  to  yield  ; 
si'ag'  =  weak;  Dut.  swani  =  a  turn;  zwaaijen 
=  to  swing,  to  turn,  to  sway,  to  brandish ; 
Norw.  sveigja  =  to  bend  ;  sveg  =  a  switch  ; 
sviga  —  to  bend,  to  give  way.] 

A-  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Ixingiiage : 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forward ;  to 
swing. 

"She  swayed  her  lithe  body  in  gentle  rhythmical 
motions."- /)fn7i/  Telegraph,  Dec  4.  1885. 

2.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
hand  ;  to  wave,  to  swing  ;  to  wield  with  the 
hand. 

"And  golden  Marcus,  he  that  twaid^  the  Romaino 
sword, 
Bare  witnesse  of  Boemia,  by  credite  of  his  word. 

Gi'scoigne  •  In  Praise  of  a  Gentlevtonian, 

3.  To  cause  to  lean  or  incline  to  one  side ; 
to  weigh  down. 

*  4.  To  bias,  to  prejudice ;  to  turn  away  or 
aside. 

"  Heaven  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  swayed 
Your  majesty's  good  thonghta  away  from  me.  ' 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV..  lit  2, 

5.  To  rule,  to  govern  ;  to  direct  the  course 
of  ;'to  influence  or  direct  by  power  and  autho- 
rity or  by  moral  force. 

■■  Our  practice  is  guided  by  notions  that  we  hod 
sucked  iu,  is  swayed  by  inclinations  that  we  got 
before."— flarrouj.'  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  17. 

II.  Na^it.  :  To  hoist,  to  raise.  (Particularly 
applied  to  the  lower  yards  and  to  the  top- 
masts.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  drawn  to  one  side  by  weight;  to 
hang  in  a  heavy,  unsteady  manner ;  to  bear, 
to  sway  :  as,  A  wall  sicays  to  the  right. 

2.  To  move  or  advance  to  one  side  ;  to  in- 
cline to  one  side. 

3.  To  have  the  feelings  or  judgment  in- 
clining one  way  ;  to  incline, 

"  He  seems  indifferent: 
Or  mther  mrayintj  mure  upon  our  jiart.       ^ 
Then  cherishing  the  exhihitei-a  against  us, 

Shakeip.  :  Henry  I .,  i.  1. 

i.  To  move  unsteadily  backwards  and  foi^ 
wards,  or  from  one  side  to  another. 

"The  branches 
Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  ui  scarcely  «udibl» 
whi'jpers  "  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  \x.  *. 


fate,  at,  fare,  ganidst.  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  son:  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ffill;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  e-^  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


Bway^  sweating 
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6.  To  have  weight  or  influence. 

"To  distinguish  wlmt  uiutlvo  aL-tualLf  neaftti  with 
him  ou  •very  pAitictilar  uijcs^mu."— ^^eurc/t.  Light  ttf 
fature,  vol.  1 ,  pt.  1.,  ch.  v. 
•  6.  To  rule,  to  govern. 

"  No  one  ehouht  tvaj/  but  ha." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benrg  YI..  lU.  1. 

^  (1)  To  sway  on :  Not  to  yield  to  doubt  and 
fear,  but  to  push  on. 

"  Let  ua  MWay  on,  and  face  them  In  the  field," 

Shakesp. :  i.tienrn  IV.,  iv.  1. 

(2)  To  sway  vp  : 

Naiit. :  To  swing  up  by  pnlling  a  rope ;  to 
throw  a  strain  on  a  mastTnpe,  in  order  to 
start  the  mast  upworils.  so  that  the  tid  may 
be  taken  out  previously  to  lowering  the  mast. 

sway,  •  swaie»  s.    [Sway,  v.] 

1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

"To  strike  with  huge  two-handeil  tuiny." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  vl.  251. 

2.  The  motion  of  a  thing  moving  heavily. 
»3.  Weight. 

"Ott  tiiust  iiienii«  ou  the  oke  omite.  till  the  happle 
deute  haiiB  eutred,  wlilche  with  tlie  okes  owue  twaie, 
Diaketh  it  to  come  all  atones," — C?iaucer  :  Teitament 
qfloue.  bk.  lil. 

4,  Preponderance  ;  turn  of  the  balance. 

"Expert 
When  to  ndvance.  to  stand,  or  turu  the  noaff 
Of  battlo."  AldCoti     P.  L.,  vi.  233. 

6.  Influence  ;  weight  on  one  side. 

"  Our  latent  motives,  which  bear  bo  great  a  away  In 
the  btrhaviour  uf  luoat  men,  cannot  owe  their  appear- 
ance to  the  mind."— iS'ertrc/i :  Liyht  of  Nature,  vol.  il,, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  xz. 

6.  Power  exerted  Id  governing;  rule,  do- 
minion, control. 

"  Slaves  fltrht  fur  what  were  better  cast  away, 
The  chain  that  binds  tbeiu,  and  a  tyrant's  tway." 
Cowper:  Tabln  Talk.  2B3. 

7.  A  switch  used  by  thatchers  to  bind  their 
work. 

8.  A  pivoted  upright  with  an  arm  attached, 
fixed  to  the  hob  of  a  grate  or  cooking  range, 
so  that  the  arm,  with  pots  or  kettles  hung 
therenn,  may  be  turned  over  the  fire,  and  the 
vessels  raised  and  lowered  when  necessary. 

sway-backed,  a.    The  same  as  Swayed, 

a.  (q.V.). 

sway-bar,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  bar  on  the  hind  end  of  the  fore- 
hounds  of  a  waggon,  resting  on  the  coupling- 
poles  and  sliding  thereon  as  the  waggon 
turns  ;  a  slider,  a  sweep-bar. 

sway-bracing,  s.  The  guys  of  a  sus- 
pension-bridge to  iuevent  lateral  swaying. 

swayed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Sway,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Strained  and  weakened  in  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  body.  (Applied  to  over- 
worked horses.) 

"Rtark  sioiled  with  the  staggers,  begnawn  with  the 
bots.  twayad  in  th«  back."— il/taAcJp. .'  Taming  of  the 
Shrrw.  iit.  2. 

•sway'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  sway;  -fiil(l).'}  Able 
to  sway  ;  puwerful,  swayiug. 

"  Where  Cytherea's  tway/id  power 
Is  worsblpped  In  tiie  reedy  bower." 

I'aii'/cn :  The  Dittqf. 

8WeaI,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  swekui  =  to  burn 
sluwly  without  flame;  Low  tier,  swelen;  Ger. 
ichwelen.]    [Sultry.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  run.  to  melt.    (Said  of  a  candle.) 

"Mind  ye  dinua  let  the  candle  wweat  as  ye  gang 
aJantf  the  wainscot  parlour."— ,Scoii  .■  Old  MortaiUu 
eh.  V. 

2.  To  burn  away  without  flame. 

B.  Trans.  ;  To  dress,  as  a  hog,  by  burning 
Or  singeing ;  to  swale. 

swear,  *  sweare,  *  swere,  *  svere  (pa.  t. 

\  stvare,  *  swoor,  *  sirur,  sit'ore,  pa.  par.  *  swore, 
*  swore  II,  swor7i),v.i.  &.  t.  [A.S.  swerian  (pa.  t. 
SWOT,  pa.  par.  sworen);  cogn.with  Dut.  zweren 
(pa.  t.  zwoor,  pa.  par.  gezworeii) ;  Icel.  svcrja 
(pa.  t.  sor,  pa.  par.  svarinn) ;  Dan.  svcerge  ; 
Sw.  svdrja  ;  Ger.  schwbren,  all  =  to  swear  ; 
cf.  also  Goth,  sicar-aii;  Icel.  svfira;  Dan.  syare; 
Sw.  svara  =  to  answer,  to  reply.] 

A.  Ivtransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  aflinn  or  make  a  solemn  declaration 
wit:»  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  that 
which  is  artlrmed  ;  to  take  an  oath  solemnly. 


2.  To  use  profane  language  ;  to  utter  pro- 


fane oath5  ;  to  use  profanity  ;  to  be  profane  ; 
tu  take  tlie  name  of  God  in  vain. 

"  He  knorked  fast,  and  often  curst,  and  n»tre, 
ThAt  ready  eutrauuce  was  nut  at  his  call." 

Spe'itfT :  F.  V-.  1-  lU.  !•. 

3.  To  give  evidence  on  oatii. 

"  At  what  ease 
Mlktht  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  an  corniiit 
To  i,fr,tr  against  you,      Shakesp  :  Hennj  YIU..  v.  1. 

4.  To  jironiise  on  oath  or  in  a  snjpnin 
manner;  to  vow.    {Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  2.) 

5.  To  declare  solemnly  to  the  truth  of  some- 
thing. 

"  He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to  it." 
SUakeip.  :  All's  ffell  thut  Ends  Well.  v.  3. 

II.  Art  {Of  a  colour):  To  have  the  contrast 
too  strongly  emphasised. 
B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  affirm  with  an  oath  or  with  a  eoletnn 
appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration. 

-Shakesp.  : 

2.  To  promise  in  a  solemn  manner  ;  to  vow. 

"  ru  keep  what  I  have  ivjorr." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  1.  l. 

3.  To  declare,  aflirm,  or  charge  upon  oath. 

"  To  swear  false  allegations." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Uenrs/  Vl..  til,  1. 

4.  To  put  to  an  oath  ;  to  cause  to  take  an 
oath  ;  to  bind  by  an  oath ;  to  administer  an 
oath  to. 

"Sioear  rae  to  this." 
Shaketp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i  1. 

5.  To  utter  in  a  profane  manner,  or  by 
taking  the  name  of  Gi»d  in  vain. 

"  Swears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  sleeps  again."     Shakesp. ;  Mvmeo  &  Juliet,  i.  i. 

*  6.  Tn  appeal  to  with  an  oath ;  to  call  to 
witness  ;  to  attest. 

"  Thou  sweartst  thy  gods  in  vain." 

Shakrsp.  :  Lear,  1.  1. 

^  (1)  To  swear  by:  To  place  great  conlidence 
in  some  person  or  thing. 

(2)  To  swear  off.  *  To  swear  oid:  To  renounce 
solemnly:  as,  To  su'car  o/ drinking. 

(3)  To  swear  the  peace  against  one :  To  make 
oath  that  one  is  under  the  actual  fear  of  death 
or  bodily  harm  from  some  person,  in  which 
ca.se  the  person  charged  must  find  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace.     [Hukety,  s.] 

swear,  s.  [Sweae,  v.]  An  oath,  an  impreca- 
tiiin  ;    a    profane    expression;    a    bad  word. 

(Colloq.) 

"  It  Is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say,  hut  I  felt  that  If  I 
dldii  t  uttei  a  liig  swear  at  that  moment  ■oniethiog 
would  happen."— i'(.  James's  Gazette.  June  4,  1687. 

swear,  a.     [A.S.  swar,  swere  =  heavy,  lazy.] 

1.  Lazy,  indolent. 

2.  Unwilling.     {Scotch,) 

sweS-r'-er,  *  swer-er,  s.   [Eng.  swear,v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  swears ;  one  who  calls  upon 
God  to  witness  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 

2.  One  who  habitually  uses  profane  lan- 
guage ;  a  profane  person. 

"The  swearer  continues  to  swear:  tell  hira  of  his 
wlckeiineaa,  be  allows  it  is  great,  but  he  continues  to 
Bwear  •.•u,"—C;ifpin  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  27. 

sweat,  *  sweate,  *  swete,  *  swette, 
*  swoot,  *  swote,  s.  [A.S.  swat;  cogii. 
with  Vixt.  zweet ;  Icel,  sveitl ;  Dan.  sued;  Sw. 
svett ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sweiz ;  Ger.  schweiss  ;  Sansc. 

sveda.] 

1.  The  fluid  or  sensible  moisture  excreted 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal.     [Perspiration.] 

2.  Moisture  exuded  from  any  substance. 

"Beans  give  In  the  mow  ;  and  therefore  those  that 
are  to  be  kept  are  nut  to  be  thraahed  till  March,  that 
they  have  luid  a  thorough  sweat  in  the  mow."— i/or- 
timer :  t/unbattdrif. 

3.  That  which  causes  sweat ;  labour,  toil, 
exertion. 

"  Saved  your  husband  so  much  sweat." 

'.'ihakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iv.  I. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  one  who  sweats. 

"  Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  1  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  swat."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vilL  1»6. 

*  5.  The  sweating-sickness. 

'■  Falstaff  flhail  die  of  a  sweat."— Shakesp.  :  2  Henry 

sweat,  *  sweate,  *  swete,  vA.  &  t.  [A.S. 
sivcEtan;  cogn.willi  Icel.  5rei7a;  Dnt.  zweeten ; 
Low  Ger.  sweti:n;  Ger.  schwitzen.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  excrete  moisture  ft-om  the  pores ;  to 
be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or  labour. 

'■He  was  stirred 
With  such  »D  agonv  be  sweat  extremely." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  I'///..  IL  1. 


2.  To  emit  moisture,  as  plants,  a  wall,  &c, 

"  Walnacuta  wiU  sweat  so  that  they  run  with  wat«r. 
^■BavoiL 

•3.  To  toil,  to  labour. 

"Sweat  in  this  builneas  and  maintain  tht  m." 
__     ^ .  3h<ik»sp. :  King  John,  r.  X 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lose  or  squander  money  freely ;  to 
bleed.     (:slung.) 

2.  To  carry  on  business  on  the  sweating- 
system  (q.v.). 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  excrete  moisture  from  the 
akin,  by  the  application  of  sudohllcs,  exer- 
tion, Slc. 

2.  To  emit  as  sweat ;  to  exude ;  to  emit  or 
Bulfer  to  How  from  the  pores  ;  to  shed. 

"Grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  th«  Uiurderer's  gibljet." 

iihakesp.  :  Macbeth,  It.  L 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  extort  or  extract  money  tcom  ;  to 
bleed,  to  fleece.    {Slang.) 

2.  To  oi>press  and  defraud  by  employing  at 

starvation  wa^es. 

1[  To  sweat  coins  (espec.  gold  coins) :  To 
remove  a  portion  of  tliem  by  shaking  them  in 
bags,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  metal  is  worn 
off,  yet  the  diminution  of  the  value  is  not 
readily  perceived. 

sweat-glands,  $.pl.    [Sudoriferous- 

OLANDS,] 

sweat-shopf  $.  A  shop  which  practicei 
I  lie  ewating  system,  that  of  home  manufacture 
of  clothing  or  other  goods  at  very  low  wages. 

[SWEATING-SYSTEM.  [ 

sweat'-er,  ».     [Eng.  sweat ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sweats. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  causes  to  sweat : 
as— 

(1)  A  sudoriflc. 

(2)  A  thick  woollen  jacket  or  coarse  jersey 
worn  by  athletes,  fcc,  in  training. 

"Want  of  food  .  .  .  and  exercise  In  sweaters."— Re- 
feree. Dec.  12,  18B6. 

(3)  A  grinding  employer ;  one  who  sweats 
his  workpeople  ;  especially  one  who  employs 
working  tailors,  seamsLiesses,  &c.,  at  very 
low  wages. 

"Sweaters'  backfl  turning  out  froukcoftts."  — /*aU 
Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  29.  1863. 

*  3.  A  street  ruffian  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  sweati^rs  went  about  in  small 
bands,  and,  forming  a  circle  around  an  iuoflen- 
sive  wayfarer,  pricked  him  with  their  swords, 
and  compelled  him  to  dance  till  he  perspired 
from  the  exertion. 

"  These  sweaters  .  .  ,  seem  to  me  to  have  at  present 
but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline  among  i\xt>ui."— Steels: 
Spectator,  No.  332. 

*  sweat'-ful,  a.   [Eng.  sweat ;  'ful{l).']  Covered 

with  swe;it;  liara-woiking. 

"  See  liere  their  ajititype— .t  crude  block  raised 
By  litifuVHl  smelters  on  this  wooded  btriind," 

Bluckie:  Lays  o/  Highlands,  p.  108. 

Sweat'-i-lj?,  fliiy.  [Eng.  sweaty;  -ly.]  In  a 
sweaty  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  moist  with  sweat. 

sweat' -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  s^Mcaty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sweaty  or  moist  with 
sweat. 

sweat'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Sweat,  v.] 

sw^eatiug-batti,  s.  A  vapour-bath  for 
sweating  persons  ;  a  stove  or  sudatory. 

sweating-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  liqnatinn  furnace  of  peculiar 
construction,  in  which  a  matte  of  copper  and 
argentiferous  lead  is  heated  to  deprive  the 
copper  of  the  metals  combined  therewith. 

sweating-house,  s.  A  separate  apart- 
ment, wliere  vapour-batha  are  ol-tained. 

sweating-iron,  s.  A  scraper  to  remove 
sweat  from  horses  ;  a  strigil  (q.v). 

sweating-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  vapour- 
bath. 

2.  In  dairyinr;,  a  room  for  sweating  cheeses 
and  carrying  off  the  superfluous  moisture. 

sweating-sickness,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  pestilence,  called  by  foreigners 
svdor  anglints  (the  English  swent),  as  it  only 
affected  Englislmu'n.      Cains,    who  first  de- 


Ooil,  \}6^ ;  p^t,  J^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus, 
-otan,  -tian  =  shaju   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin 


9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -£ug. 
;  -tion.  -§lon  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  ehus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d$]* 
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scribed  it  in  1552,  called  it  Ephemera  pestilens, 
or  One-day  pestilence.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  irregular  troops  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  in  1485,  when  he  canie  over 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne  against 
Richard  III.  Tlie  battle  of  Boswortli  waa 
fought  on  Aug.  22,  14S5,  and  immediately 
after  the  disease  appeiired  in  the  army,  and 
in  London  on  the  arriv.il  of  the  vlL-tors  four 
days  later.  It  was  a  violent  special  type  of 
miasniatous  fever.  It  lasted  five  weeks,  and 
passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  Later 
epidemics  of  the  same  disease  occurred  in 
1506,  1517,  1528,  and  1550,  after  which  it  never 
appeared  again.  On  the  last  occasion  it  ori- 
ginated in  the  army  of  Edward  VI.,  in  France, 
and  was  brought  by  tlie  affected  soldiers  to 
England  :  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  both 
Duk^s  of  Suffolk  and  nephews  of  Henry  VIII., 
died  of  it,  and  a  vast  number  of  men  of  in- 
ferior rank. 

sweating-system,  s.  A  term  applied, 
especially  in  the  tailoring  trade,  to  the  system 
in  which  mi'ldle-men  employ  men,  women, 
and  children  to  make  up  clothes  at  their  own 
homes  at  very  low  wages. 

•flweat'-les9,  a.    [Eng.  sweat;  -less.]    With- 
out toil. 

"  That  tweatlet  eat*et.  and  without  ao wing reap'st" 
Sylvetter :  The  Lawe.  8U9. 

sweat'-y, ' sweat-ie,  a.  [Eng.  sweat,  s. ; -y.] 

1,  Moist  with  sweat ;  covered  witlveweat. 

•■  A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
Firat-fmita.  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  484. 

2,  Consisting  of  sweat. 

"  No  humoura  gross,  or  frowzy  ste'lm^ 
No  noisome  whiffs  or  saieaty  atreHiiis." 

Swift.    {Todd.) 

8.  Laborious,  toilsome. 


Swede,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sweden. 

2.  A  Swedish  turnip. 

"  The  root  known  aa  a  hybrid  Ib  the  rssalt  of  a 
second  cross,  between  tlie  swede  and  the  commou 
turnip."— Sfnirftjon ;  Usefid  Book  for  Farmer*,  p.  32. 

Swe-den-bor'-si-aii,  a.  &  $.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Swedenborg. 
IB.] 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  follower  of  Emanuel  Swed- 
fcerg,  son  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  Skara, 
in  West  Gothland.  The  son  was  born  at 
Stockholm  on  Jan.  29,  16SS.  He  thought 
much  of  religion  in  very  early  life,  and  dili- 
gently studied  physics,  mathematics,  and 
classics  at  the  University  of  Up.sal,  afterwards 
visiting  Oxford,  Paris,  &c.  Before  leaving 
the  University,  he  had  been  appointed  by 
Charles  XII.  as.'^essor  in  tlie  Royal  Metallic 
College  of  Sweden,  and,  in  1719,  wa.s  ennobled 
by  Charles's  successor.  Queen  Ulrica  Eleanora, 
under  the  name  of  Swedenborg,  by  which  he 
is  generally  known.  Between  early  manhood 
and  his  fifty-eighth  year,  he  actively  prose- 
cuted his  studies  in  mathematics,  physics, 
&c.,  publishing  various  works,  as  the  Opera 
Philosophica  et  Mineralia  (in  1733),  in  tlnee 
volumes,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite  (in 
173-1).  In  April,  1745,  being  at  an  inn  in 
London,  Swedenborg  considered  that  he  had 
a  vision  of  the  Lord,  who  called  him  to  a  holy 
office,  opened  his  sight  to  the  spiritual 
world,  and  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  con- 
versing with  spirits  and  angels.  In  August 
he  returned  to  Stockholm,  commenced  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  resigned  his 
assessorshipiu  1747,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  liis  life  in  forming  and  propagating  his  theo- 
logical views  He  died  in  Loudon  in  his 
eiglity-fifth  year,  March  29,  1772,  in  Great 
Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Swedish  Church  in  Ratcliff  Highway. 
His  syst.em  is  presented  at  length  in  his 
various  works,  especially  his  Arcana  Coelestia 
(S  vols.,  London,  1749-1756).  He  believed 
that  he  was  several  times  allowed  to  enter 
heaven,  "which  was  arranged  in  streets  and 
squares  like  earthly  cities,  but  with  fields  and 
gardens  interpnsed."  There  was  a  magnificent 
palace  with  a  temple  in  the  midst,  with  a  table 
in  it,  and  on  the  table  the  Word  of  God,  with 
two  angels  by  its  side.  The  form  of  angels 
was  altogether  like  tliat  of  men.  Matter  aiid 
spirit  are  connected  by  an  eternal  law.  He 
accepted  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books,  rejecting  Ruth,  1  and  2  Chronicles, 
Ezi'a,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
Biastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Of  the 
New  Testament  he  accepted  only  the  Gospels 


and  the  Apocalypse.  He  held  that  there  is  a 
double  sense  in  scripture,  the  most  importtnt 
being  the  spiritual.  He  believed  in  one  God 
and  in  the  Trinity,  and  tliat  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  that  God  ;  that 
Jeliovah  himself  became  inciirnate  as  the 
Word.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not  places,  but 
states,  and  the  Devil  is  not  a  person,  but  a 
name  of  hell.  The  judgment  on  the  first 
Christian  church  took  ell'ect  in  1757,  and  was 
seen  by  Swedenborg  in  the  spiritual  world, 
after  which,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  the  New  Church, 
called  in  Revelation  (xxi.,  xxii.)  New  Jeru- 
salem, descended  from  heaven.  Swedenborg 
himself  founded  no  church.  His  followers 
publicly  associated  themselves  as  a  congrega- 
tion in  Eastcheap  in  1788.  In  ISIO  a  Sweden- 
borgian  Society  w.'is  established,  and  a  Mis- 
sionary and  Tract  Society  in  1821.  Congrega- 
tions exist  in  England,  the  United  States,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  &.c. 

Swe-den-bor'-gi-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Swe- 
denborgian :  -ism.]  The  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Swedenborgians. 

Swed'-i^h,  a.  &  8.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sweden  or 
Its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Swedes. 

Swedlsh-beamtree,  5. 

Bat. :  J^yrus  intermedia,  a  sub-species  of  P. 
Aria.  It  has  oblong,  rather  distinctly-lobed 
leaves,  ashy-white  b«low,  with  five  to  eight 
nerves  on  each  side,  and  is  local  in  England. 

Swedish-turnip,  s. 

Bot.,  Agric,  £c. :  A  kind  of  turnip,  Brassica 
campestris  rutabaga,  introduced  originally 
from  Sweden.  The  bulb  is  elongated,  the 
leaves  glaucous,  the  inside  either  white  or, 
more  generally,  yellow,  the  quality  not  being 
affected  by  the  variation  of  colour.  It  is  very 
hardy,  not  generally  suffering  injury  from 
intense  cold, 

*  Bw^eem,  *  swaim,  *  sweme,  s.  [Icel. 
sveimr—a.  bustle,  a  stir;  Norw.  sveivi  =  & 
slight  intoxic!ition  ;  Icel.  swimi  =.  a  swimming 
in  the  head  ;  Dan.  Si-ims  =  a  fainting-fit ;  A.S. 
swima  —  a  swoon.]  Dizziness  ;  a  swimming  in 
the  head  ;  vertigo.    {Prompt.  Parv.) 

sweep,  *  swepe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  swdpan, 
pa.  t.  sweop  =  to  sweep;  Icel.  sopa  ;  O.  Fris. 
svepa=  to  sweep  with  a  broom,  &c.  ;  Icel. 
sveipja  =  to  sweep,  to  swoop.  Sweep  and 
simop  are  doublets.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  brush  or  rub  over  with  a  brush, 
besom,  or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving loose  dirt :  as.  To  sweep  a  room  or  a 
road. 

2.  To  drive  or  carry  along  or  off,  as  by  a 
long  brushing  stroke  or  force,  or  by  flowing 
on  the  eai-th  :  as,  A  flood  sweeps  away  a  hedge. 

3.  To  clear  or  clean  by  brushing  with  s 
besom  or  the  like. 

"  What  woman,  hn,Ting  ten  pieces  of  sUver.  if  she 
lose  one.  doth  not  ttveep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently, 
till  she  fiud  it  1  "^Liike  xv.  8. 

4.  To  rub  over  ;  to  touch  in  passing  ;  to 
graze. 

'•  And  Troy's  proud  dames,   whose  garments  sweep 
the  ground,  Pope:  Bomer  ;  /had  iv.  563. 

5.  To  clear,  to  rid,  to  free. 

"  The  uaiTow  seas  of  all  the  French  to  tweep." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt 

6.  To  drive,  destroy,  or  carry  at  a  stroke, 
or  with  celerity  and  violence.  (Often  followed 
by  away  or  of.) 

"  The  waves  o'ertabe  thera  in  their  serious  play. 
And  every  tiour  sweeps  multitudes  atnay. ' 

Cowper :  Retirement.  159. 

7.  To  draw  or  drag  something  over:  as.  To 
sweep  the  bottom  of  a  river. 

*  8.  To  carry  with  a  long  swinging  motion  ; 
to  carry  with  pride. 

"  Like  a  peacock  sweep  along  hia  tall." 

ShAikeip.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  S. 

9.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke  ;  to  brush  or 
touch  quickly  with  the  lingers. 

"  The  sweet  Muses  in  the  neighbouring  bowers 
Sweep  their  wild  harps."  Praed  :  Athens. 

10.  To  move  swiftly  over  or  along;  to  scour. 

"  Choughs  .  ,  .  madly  swcp  the  sky." 
Shaketp.  :  .VHsiimmer  .Stg^U's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

11.  To  carry  the  eye  over  ;  to  view  widely 
and  rai'idly  :  as.  To  sweep  the  horizon. 

12.  To  propel  by  means  of  a  sweep  or  long 
oar. 


B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pass  by  or  along  with  swiftness  and 
violence,  as  something  broad  or  brushing  the 
surface  of  anything.    (Proverbs  xxviii.  3.) 

2.  To  pass  or  move  along  rapidly. 

"  Cutting  the  fome,  by  the  blew  se-is  they  iwepe." 
Sarrei/ :    rjrj/i/e;  .£'n«u  iv. 

3.  To  pass  over  or  brush  along  with  celerity 
or  force  :  as.  The  wind  sweeps  along  the  plain, 

4.  To  pass  or  move  with  pomp. 

"  She  Sweeps  it   through  the   court  with  troops  of 
ladies."  .ihak'Sp.  :  2  Henry  i'l..  i.  8. 

6.  To  move  with  a  long  reach  or  with  a 
swinging  motion. 

6,  To  take  in  a  view  with  progressive 
rapidity  ;  to  range,  as  the  eye  or  a  telescope, 

H  To  sweep  the  board  :  To  clear  all  the  stakes ; 
hence,  to  win  everything. 

sweep,  •  swepe,  s.    [Sweep,  $,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  One  who  sweeps  ;  a  sweeper ;  specif.,  a 
chimney-sweeper. 

3.  The  compass,  reach,  or  range  of  any 
violent  or  continued  motion. 

4.  The  compass  of  any  turning  body  in 
motion  :  as,  the  s^veep  of  a  door. 

5.  The  compass  of  anything  flowing  or 
brushing. 

"  A  torrent  ewelVd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  dl^laiun  all  mounds, 
Bre'ikini;  away  impetuous,  ftiid  involves 
Within  its  stoeep,  trees,  houses,  men." 

Philips.    (Todd.) 

6.  Compass  or  range  generally  ;  reach. 

"  The  fishermen  waiting  till  they  see  a  salmon  show 
within  the  sweep  of  the  neV— Field,  March  2o,  1886. 

7.  Extent,  limit. 

"  Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  «weep  of  all  th^ir  piivilegt. " 

Cowper:  7 able  T-iJk.  476. 

*  8.  Violent  and  general  destruction  ;  as, 
the  sweep  of  an  epidemic  disease. 

9.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

"  Taking  a  right-handed  sweep,  he  nui  through  the 
wood  and  away  southward." — field.  Feb.  26.  188". 

10.  The  direction  or  turn  of  a  curve,  as  of 
a  road,  an  arch,  &c. 

"  Well-roUed  walks 
With  curvature  of  alow  and  easy  stoeep." 

Cowpei-:  Tank,  i.  852, 

11.  Hence,  a  circular,  semicircular,  or  curved 
carriage-drive  through  a  lawn  in  the  front  of  a 
house. 

12.  Compass  or  range  of  excursion  ;  range. 

"  The  landscapes  seen  from  the  car-windowa  would 
be  tame  were  it  not  for  the  vast  sweep  of  vision."^ 
Century  Magazine.  Aug  ,  188-2,  p.  505. 

13.  A  rapid  survey  with  the  eye. 

14.  A  sweepstakes  (q.v.). 

■•  [He]  was  inveigled  into  becoming  a  suhacriber  to  a 
Derby  sweep.'— Daily  Telejraph,  March  15.  1887. 

15.  A  counter-weighted  pole,  poised  upon  a 
fulcrum-post,  and  used  to  raise  and  lower  a 
bucket  suspended  from  the  longer  end  ;  a 
swape. 

16.  The  lever  of  a  horse-power  or  pug-mill. 

17.  A  low,  mean  person.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Cards: 

(1)  In  the  game  of  casino,  a  pairing  or  com- 
bining all  the  cards  on  the  board,  and  so 
removing  them  all. 

(2)  In  whist,  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks 
in  a  hand.     Also  called  a  Slam. 

2.  Foiinding :  A  movable  templet  used  in 
loam-moulding.  It  consists  of  a  board,  of 
which  the  edge  is  cut  to  the  form  of  the  cross- 
sectional  outline  of  the  article  to  be  moulded. 
The  surface  of  the  mould  or  core  is  formed 
by  moving  the  sweep  parallel  to  the  axis  at 
right  angles  to  its  length.  For  hollow  articles, 
as"  pipes,  sweeps  are  made  in  pairs,  one  for 
"running  up  "  the  core,  and  the  other  for 
forming  the  interior  of  the  mould. 

3.  Her.  :  The  same  as  6. 

4.  Metatl.  :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
Almond  (AUeraand)  furnace. 

5.  Nautical: 

*  (1)  A  long  oar  used  on  board  ship  to  assist 
the  action  of  the  rudder  during  a  calm,  or  in 
an  emergency  ;  or  to  assist  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  as  in  the  ancient  galley. 

■•  He  thrust  out  his  sweeps,  aa  they  are  called,  huge 
oars  requiring  five  or  six  men  to  each."— Ca«e?r* 
Saturdai/  Journal.  Sept  19,  ISB.i.  p.  90t. 

(2)  A  long  oar  used  on  large  barges,  and  on 
luggers. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  i4le,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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(3)  A  circular  frame  on  which  the  tiller  tra- 
verses in  large  ships. 

6.  Old  war  :  The  balista  or  engine  anciently 
oaed  for  casting  stones  into  fortresses.  The 
terra  is  still  used  in  heraldry. 

7.  Shipurright. :  The  mould  of  a  ship  where 
she  begins  to  compass  in  at  tlie  rung-lieatia. 
A  part  of  th«  mould  curved  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle. 

H  To  make  a  clean  sweep  of  anything:  To 
iweep  anything  away  completely  ;  to  take  or 
carry  otf  the  whole  of  an  j-thing. 

"  To  Bee  a  clean  luvep  made  of  the  drwoD  with  It* 
BonaesL-rlpt  pedestal."— Ai if j/  Telegraph,  Sept.  7.  188S. 

BweeiKbar,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
■way-bar  or  slider  of  a  waggon.     [Swav-bab.) 

sweep-net,  s.  a  net  of  considerable  ex- 
tent fur  drawing  large  areas.    {Lit,  £Jig.) 

"  She  WM  Atwfep-nef  for  the  SpuiUb  ships,  which 
happily  fell  iiito  her  n«t."—CamiUn. 

S'weep-aaw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  thin 
bladf  stretched  by  a  frame  or  bow,  and  capable 
of  cutting  in  a  sweep  or  curve.  Also  known 
as  a  bone-saw  or  turning-saw. 

sweep-washer,  s. 

Gold  &  Silver  Refining:  The  person  who 
extiBCts  from  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c., 
the  small  pai  tides  of  those  metals  contained 
in  them. 

sweep-wttshings,  s.  pi  The  refuse  of 
shops  in  which  gold  and  silver  are  worked. 
These  metals  are  separated  by  mechanical 
means  and  amalgamation. 

■weep'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  sweep; 
-age.\  Tlie  crop  of  hay  got  in  a  meadow. 
(Frov.) 

•sweep'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  siveep  ; -dam.]  Chim- 
ney-sweeps collectively. 

"  The  »ooner  the  etiquette  of  itceepdom,  which  en- 

Joins  thU  perpetual  w&lkiiig  &t>out  in  Booty  wKT-palut. 
B  abauduned.  the  better  it  will  be."— flaiZy  Telegraph, 
Dec  W.  1886. 

sweep' -er,  s.  [Eng.  swup,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  or  that  which  sweeps. 

"  Tumiug  on  improvised  gangB  of  tweepen  to  work." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  8.  1B86. 

Bweep'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  5.     (Sweep,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1,  Wide,  coniprehensive. 

"  One  or  two  factj,  however,  must  be  remembered 
before  we  can  accept  this  iweeping  statement  u  alto- 
gether correct."— />ai/^  Telegraph,  Sept.  10,  13S&. 

2.  Overwhelming. 

"  Placing  him  with  a  neeeping  majority  ftt  the  head 
of  the  poll."— ^andard.  Not.  29.  1885. 

C.  As  substantive: 

X,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sweeps. 

2.  (PL):  Things  collected  by  sweeping. 

"  Should  this  one  broomstick  enter  the  SLene.  covered 
with  dust,  thuugti  the  no^e/.-ingi  nf  tlie  liuest  lady'a 
ebauiber.  we  should  despise  its  vanity."— .^wuf.'  Medi- 
tation on  a  Broomttick. 

11.  Sautical: 

1.  Dragging  an  anchorage  ground  with  the 
tigiit  of  a  rope  to  recover  an  anchor,  or  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  a  wreck. 

2.  Propelling  a  vessel  or  barge  by  means  of 
large  oars,     [Sweep,  s.,  II.  5.] 

sweeplBg-table,  5. 

Metall. :  A  form  of  ore-separator  in  which 
the  slime,  after  agitation  by  fans  in  a  chest 
with  water,  is  caused  to  flow  on  to  a  sloping 
table  and  sorted  by  gravity  by  means  of  a 
sheet  of  water  passing  over  the  table. 

•Weep'-ing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  sweeping  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  sweeping  manner  ;  comiirehenslvely. 

"  He  can  hardly  be  acquainted  with  the  full  ext«iit 
of  thi-se  Ke'jgrK|>hic;\l  lAi>ourB  which  he  too  tioeepingly 
Coiidemna  "— Aii/i/  Telegraph,  Dec  2,  1885. 

sweep' -ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sweeping ; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beinn  sweeping  or  com- 
prehensive ;  comprehensiveness. 

"  Petulant  and  scornful  outbursts  whicb  are  silly 
Joat  in  proportion  to  their  tweepingneu."—Dailg 
A'tfuv,  June  20,  llal. 

*  Sweep'-Stake,  s.  &  adv.     [Eng.  sweep,  and 
atake.\ 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mode  of  playing  at  cards  by  which  all 
the  tricks  are  taken. 

2.  The  same  as  Sweepstakes  (q.v.). 


3.  A  clean  sweep. 

"They  would  make  ti^eptt,jke  at  once  o(  pargft. 
toTj."— Bradford:   Works,  H.  271. 

B.  As  adv. :  By  winning  and  taking  all  the 
stakes  at  ouce ;  hence,  by  wholesale,  iiidis- 
criniiuately. 

"  Is't  writ  In  your  ravenKe, 
That  iweepttake  you  will  draw  Itoth  frleud  and  foe. 
Winner  and  loserT  "  Shake4p.  :  Bamtet,  Iv.  5. 

sweep '-stakes*  s.     [Eng.  sweep,  &nd  stakes.] 

1.  A  gaming  transaction  in  which  a  number 
of  persons  join  in  contributing  a  certain  stake, 
which  becinnes  the  property  of  one  or  several 
of  the  contributors  on  certain  conditions. 
Thus,  in  a  sweepstakes  for  horses  starting  in 
a  race,  the  owner  of  the  winner  receives  the 
whole  stakes  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  remainder 
being  divided  between  the  second  and  third. 

2.  The  prize  in  a  horse-race,  &c.,  made  up 
of  contributions  from  several  persons. 

3.  A  sweepstake  (q.v.). 

*SWeep'-3^,  a.     [Eng.  swee});  -y.] 

1.  Passing  with  speed  and  force  over  a  great 
compass  at  once  ;  sweeping. 

*'  They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way. 
The  branches  bead  before  tlielr  noeepg  away.' 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamarphout  L 

2.  Strutting. 

3.  Wavy. 

"  No  face  ;  only  the  sight 
Of  a  twMpy  ganneut.  vast  aud  white.' 

R.  Brovnnng :  Christmat  Bve,  vlll. 

SWeer,  SWelr,  a.     [A.S.  svjfxr,  swere  =  heavy, 
lazy  ;  Ger.  schwer  —  hea%'y,  difficult]    {Scotch.) 

1.  Lazy,  idle,  indolent. 

2.  Reluctant,  unwilling,  slow. 

•'Oats  are  $%oeer  to  ripen."- ff.  Kingiley :  AitMtin 
Elliott,  1.  195. 

sweet,  *8nete,  *swete,  *swote.  *sote, 

a.  &  s.     [A.S.  swHe  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  swoti ; 
Dut.   zoet;    Icel.  satr ;    Dan.    sod;     Sw.    sot; 
O.H.Ger.  sncui,  suozi;  Ger.  siisz;  Sansc.  svddu; 
Gr,  rfSv-i  {hidus) ;  Lat.  suavis.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  pleasant  or  agreeable  taste  or 
flavour  like  that  of  honey  or  sugar ;  opposed 
to  sour  or  hitter. 

"  Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind." 

Shakesp. :  At  fou  Like  It,  ilL  2. 

2.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  smell ;  fra- 
grant. 

"  The  field's  chief  flower,  tweet  above  compare." 

Shakesp.  :   Venus  A  Adonit,  8. 

3.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  melo- 
dious, harmonious. 

"  Marvellous  tweet  music." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempeit,  lil.  8. 

4.  Pleasant  to  the  eye ;  beautiful,  lovely, 
charmiug. 

"  That  tweet  coral  month.' 

Shaketp.  :  Venut  A  Adonit,  643. 

6.  Giving  out  a  pleasant  or  melodious  sound. 

"Sweet  instruments  huug  np  in  cases." 

iihaKeip.  :  Tinton  qf  Athent,  I.  S. 

•  6.  Kind,  gentle,  mild,  meek. 

"  Canst  thou  bind  the  tweet  Influence*  of  PleiadesT" 
—Job  xxxvili.  31. 

7.  Obliging,  kind,  soft,  bland. 

"  One  tweet  look."       Shaketp. .'  Venia  A  AdonU,  871. 

8.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  ;  aff'ecting,  graceful. 

"  She  poured  out  her  love,  her  fears  and  her  thank- 
fulness, with  the  tweet  natural  eloquence  of  her  sex.' 
—MacaiUay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivL 

9.  Dear,  loved. 

"Thy  life  to  me  Is  tweet" 

Shaketp.  :  1  Benrg  V/.,  It.  t 

10.  Fresh ;  not  salt  or  salted  :  as,  sweet 
water. 

11.  Not  changed  from  a  sound  or  wholesome 
state  :  as, 

(1)  Not  sour:  as,  sxveet  milk. 

(2)  Not  stale  :  as,  sweet  butter. 

(3)  Not  putrid  or  putrescent :  as,  sweet  meat. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste  (chiefly 
used  in  the  plural) :  as, 

(1)  Sweetmeats,  confectionery,  preserves. 

(2)  A  pudding,  pie,  or  any  sweet  dish,  as 
opposed  to  a  savoury  dish. 

(3)  Home-made  wines,  mead,  metheglin,  &c. 

2.  Something  pleasing  to  the  smell ;  a  per- 
fume. 

"  Sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  15. 

3.  Something  pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the 
mind  ;  pleasures. 

"3we€ta  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight." 
ShtiJcesp.  :  Sonnet  lOX 


i.  A  word  uf  endearment ;  dear  one. 

•■Farewell  Zuleika  1— Su-eirf/ ri-tlre.' 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abgdot,  IL  tt. 

C.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  taste,  BTnell, 
or  hearing  :  as.  To  smell  sweet,  to  taste  sweeL 

2.  Softly,  gently,  blandly,  benignly. 

**  How  tveet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  tbls  bank  I ' 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  w. 

51  (1)  A  sweet  tooth  :  A  great  liking  for  sweet 
things  or  sweetmeats. 

•(2)  Swut-and-twenty :  A  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

**Oome  kiss  me.  iweet-and-twentv" 

Shaketp.  -■  Twelfth  Night.  IL  I. 

(3)  To  he  sweet  on  (or  upon):  To  have  an 
affection  for  ;  to  be  in  love  with.    (CoUoq.) 

*■ '  Loolcye  1 '  said  Anthony  In  his  ear.  '  I  think  h* 
it  tweet  upon  your  daughter.'— 'Tut.  my  good  Bir.' 
said  Mr.  Pecksnltf.  with  nia  eyes  still  closed  ;  'young 
people,  young  |>e"ple.  A  kind  of  consins.  too.  No 
more  sweetness  tlian  la  In  that,  air.'"— Dickens:  Mar- 
tin Chiitztewit,  ch,  xl. 

U  Sweet  is  largely  used  as  the  first  element 
of  compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are 
in  most  cases  self-evident :  as,  riy««(-flavoured, 
siowN  smelling,  sw«(- tempered,  sweet -tonedt 
&c. 

sweet-acom«  s. 

Bat. :  Qjtercus  Ballota,  an  evergreen  oak 
with  elliptical,  coriaceous,  entire,  or  serrated 
leaves,  white  and  downy  beneath  ;  growing 
in  Spain.  The  acorns,  which  are  long  and 
cylindrical,  are  eatable. 

Sweet-Alison,  $. 

Bat.  :  Koniga  maritimn. 

Street-apple,  5. 

Bot. :  The  sweetsop  (q.v.). 
sweet-bay.  s. 

Bot.  :    Laurus    Twbilis.      Named   from    the 
odour  of  its  leaves.     (Bay  (4),  s.,  A.  2.] 
sweet-bitter,  s.    [Bittersweet.] 

sweet-bread,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  pancreas  of  an  animal,  as  of 
a  calf  or  sheep,  used  as  food. 

"Sweet-breads  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 
About  the  Bidee."  Dryden  :  i/o/ner;  liUid  L 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  bribe,  a  douceur. 

"A  few  tweethreads  that  I  faTe   him  out  ol  my 

purse. "—/fucAet."  Life  of  Williams.  11.  163. 

*  sweet-breasted,  a.  Having  a  sweet, 
melodious  voice. 

*  sweet-breathed,  a.  Emitting  a  sweet 
perfume ;  fragrant. 

*■  Vet,  like  the  tweet-breath'd  Tlolot  of  the  shade.' 
Wordtworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  Til. 

sweet-brier,  s.    Sweetbriar  (q.v.). 

sweet-calabash,  s. 

Bot. :  Passijlora  moliformis,  a  passion  flower, 
with  large,  red,  white,  and  blue  fugitive 
flowers,  succeeded  by  a  fruit  like  a  good-sized 
apple,  yellow  when  ripe,  with  black  seeds, 
a  thick  rind,  and  a  sweetish  edible  pulp.  It 
grows  wild  in  the  West  lu'lies,  where  it  ifl 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Granadilla. 

sweet-oalamns,  sweet-cane,  <. 

Bot.  £  Script. :  [Cane,  II.  2.]. 
sweet-chervil,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrrhis  odorata. 
sweet-chestnut,  5. 

Bot.  :  Castanea  vesca  or  v^ilgaris,  a  tree  with 
oblong,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucrono- ser- 
rate, glabrous  leaves,  and  clusters  of  minute, 
pale  greenish  -  yellow,  unisexual,  apetaloua 
flowers  in  spikes.  The  fruit  is  a  prickly 
cupule,  husk,  or  involucre,  with  one  or  m-^re 
nuts,  each  with  one  large  seed.  It  grows  wild 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  On  the  slopes  of 
Etna,  where  there  are  forests  of  it,  there  grow 
some  old  trees  with  trunks  of  enormous  girth. 
In  Britain  it  occurs  only  in  plantations.  The 
chestnuts  of  commerce  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  tree,  and 
are  larger  and  sweeter  than  the  wild  fruit. 
The  nuts  are  consumed  as  an  article  of  daily 
food  in  the  south  of  Euroi>e,  and  in  parts  of 
France  are  served  up  for  breakfast,  boiled  in 
milk.  Many  houses  in  the  older  parts  of 
London  are  said  bv  Evelyn  to  have  been  built 
of  its  timber,  which  has  the  character  of 
keeping  off  insects,  spiders,  &c  It  is  good 
for  mill  and  water  works,  besides  affording 
excellent  stakes  for  palisades,  and  props  for 
vines  and  hops.  Called  also  the  Spanish 
Chestnut. 


boU,  b6y ;  po^t,  Jtfrfrl;  cat,  9011,  chortis,  9hln.  ben«h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  C 
Hilan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^oo,  -f ion  =  ***"",    -clous,  -tiou£u  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &a  =  b^l*  d^L 
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sweet— sweetwash. 


sweet-cicely,  s.    [Cicely.] 
aweet-cistuB,  s. 

Bot. :  Cistus  ladanura. 

■weet-oorn,  s. 

A'jric. :  A  variety  of  maize  of  a  swe«t  taste. 

sweet-covey,  «. 

Bot. :  Erodium  moscliatum. 

sweet-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Lastrea  fragrans ;  (2)  L.  mmtana. 

sweet-flag,  s. 

Bot. :  Acorus  Calamus. 
•weet-gale,  s.    [Boo-mtiitli.] 

Swett-gale  moth : 

Eiitom.:  A  night-moth  Acronyeta  myriae, 
ound  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

sweet-grass,  s- 

Bot. :  The  genus  Glyoeria  (q.v.X 

sweet-gum.  s. 

Bot.  :  liquidambar  styraeijlua,  »  North 
American  tree  about  sixty  feet  high  with 
apetaliius  flowers,  in  appearance  like  Acer 
campeslre.  The  wood  is  tine-grained,  and  well 
adapted  for  furniture;  the  fray:rant  gum  ex- 
uding from  it  when  incisions  are  made  in  its 
bark  constitutes  LiquidamViar  (q.v.). 
sweet-heart,  s.  (Sweetheart.) 
sweet-herbs,  s.  pi.  Fragrant  herbs  cul- 
tivated for  culinary  purposes. 

sweet-john,  s. 

Hot.  £  Hort. :  The  narrow-leaved  variety  of 
Dianthus  barbat^is. 

sweet-leaf;  s. 

Bot. :  Symplocos  tinctoria,  a  plant  with  thick 
leaves  of  fragrant  o.lour  and  sweetish  taste, 
growing  in  the  southern  United  States.  Its 
root  is  bitter  and  aromatic;    cattle  eat    it 

g-eedily,  and  it  is  employed  in  dyeing  yellow, 
ailed  also  Horse  sugar. 

sweet-marjoram,  s. 

Bot. :  Origanum  Marjorana. 

sweet-maadlln,  s. 

Bot. :  Achillea  Ageratum,  a  yellow  composite 
from  the  south  of  Europe. 

*  sweet-mouthed,  o.    Dainty. 

sweet-nancy,  s. 

ifor(. ;  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Nar- 
eiisus  poeticus.     (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

sweet-oll,  s.    Olive-oiL 

sweet-pea,  s. 

Bot.  <t  Hort. :  Lathiinis  oioratm,  a  climbing 
plant  with  two-leaved  tendrils,  ovate-oblong 
featlets,  two-flowered  peduncles,  and  hirsute 
legumes.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
from  its  native  country,  Sicily,  in  ITOO.  It 
la  one  of  the  most  esteemed  annuals,  being 
largely  grown  as  a  garden  flower  in  the  United 
States' and  England. 

sweet-potato,  <■ 

Bot. :  Batataa  edvlis,  a  plant  of  the  Convol- 
'  Tulusfamilv,  andot  LTeipingorclimbingbabit, 
its  leaf  and  flower  resembling  those  ot  the 
Morning-glory.  It  is  only  known  as  a  culti 
vated  plant,  and  its  native  place  is  not  kno«  u. 
though  itprobably  belongs  to  lioth  hemispheres. 
Like  the  potato  its  root  swells  into  a  nutritious 
tuber,  but  ciinlains  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  sugar.  Though  formerly  grown  only  in  the 
South,  it  is  now  cultivated  as  far  north  as  New 
Jersev.  It  is  also  grow  n  widely  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  much 
used  by  the  ancient  Chinese. 

sweet-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  GlycyrrhlM  (q.v.). 

sweet-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  Acorus  Ca!amM. 

sweet-scented,  o.  Having  a  pleasant 
iwrfume ;  frag  i  ant. 

Sweet-scented  grass : 

Bot. :  Anthozanthum  odoratun. 

Swut-scented  shrub : 

Bot. :  Calycanthus  fioridw,  a  Carolina  shmb 
fmelling  like  allspice. 

Bweet-seg,  sweet-sedge,  a. 

Bot. :  Acorus  Calamus 


sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  s. 

ITHER.) 

sweet-sultan,  >. 

J(o(. ;  Amberboa  metcluita. 


[Nitrous- 


sweet-tea,  s.  ,      .  „ 

Comm  ■  The  leaves  of  Smitoe  glyegpKylla, 
an  Australian  plant  Tliey  are  iinported  into 
England,  and  i.ifns.d  as  a  slightly  medicinal 
teaT  which  is  feebly  tome,  alteiaUve,  and  dia- 
phoretic. 

sweet-violet,  >. 

Bo!.  <t  Hort. :  Viola  odorata,  a  violet  with 
creeping  scions,  cordate  generally,  pubescent 
leaves,  and  deep-purple,  sometimes  "ddish- 
purple,  lilac,  or  white  fragrant  flovrers.  Com- 
mon ii  grassy  places  throughout  Europe  and 
northern  Asia.  r.  hlunda,  of  the  United 
States,  is  also  sweet  scented. 

sweet-water,  ».  A  variety  of  whit* 
grape,  containing  a  sweet  watery  jiuce. 

sweet-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Scoparia  dulcis. 
sweet-william,  «. 

Botany  £  Horticulture: 

1.  Dianthus  barhatu.f  (Prior  considers  that 
William  is  a  corruption  of  French  ailkt  = 
a  little  eye).  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and 
nerved ;  the  flowers  are  aggregated  in  bundles  ; 
the  calvcinal  scales  ovate,  awl-shaped,  as  long 
as  the  tube-  pet,ils  bearded ,  whence  the  book- 
name  of  Bearded  pink.  It  may  be  single  or 
double ;  the  petals  dark  purple,  red,  speckled, 
or  white. 

2.  SUenB  Armeria,  Common,  or  Lobel's 
Campion,  a  very  common  garden  plant,  with 
viscid  stems,  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
forked  corymbose  panicles  ot  pink  flowers. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August 

sweet-willow,  s. 
Bot.  :  Myrica  Gale. 
sweet-wort,  >.    [Wort,  2.] 
•  sweet,  v.t    [Sweet,  a.)    To  sweeteiL 

'■  Hunger  tweettth  all  thyngea."— Fdoi;  Apoph.  »f 
Ertwnut,  p.  2. 

sweet' -bri-ar,  s.  [Eng.  tmeet,  and  trior.] 
Bot.  :  Rosa  ndtiginosa,  and  specially  the 
sub-species,  R.  rubiainosa  proper,  with  which 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  considers  R.  Englantma 
identical.  It  is  very  sweet-scented,  erect, 
with  compact  branches  covered  witli  prickles, 
glandular  hairs,  and  a  few  bristles,  tlie 
peduncles  densely  bristly,  leaflets  pubescent 
beneath,  at  length  glabrous  above  ;  the  sepals 
pinnate,  densely  glandular,  the  fruit  globose. 
An  European  plant,  but  naturalized  in  the 
United  States.     Many  cultivated  varieties. 

sweet-en,  t'.<.  &  i.    [Eng.  ««>ee«; -en.] 
A.  TTajisitive : 

1.  To  make  sweet  to  the  taste. 

2.  To  make  jileasing  or  grateful  to  the 
mind  :  as,  To  siceeten  life. 

3.  To  make  sweet  or  fragrant 

"  with  fairest  flowetB 
111  tiM«(«n  thy  flad  grave."    ^      ^  ,.       ,     . 
Shdkftp.  :  Ci/mbetme.  IT.  1 

4.  To  make  mild  or  kind. 

'■  Devotion  BOftens  his  heart,  enllght«iia  hia  mind, 
fUffCeJii  hifl  temper."— iaw. 

5.  To  make  less  painful,  hard,  or  laborious. 
"  The  innocent  amusementa  of  It  are  kindly  allowed 

ofl  to  tveeten  our  toil/'—Oilpin:  Sermom.  vol    L, 
Mr.  23. 

6.  To  increase  the  agreeable  qualities  of. 

"It  [industry]  t>ceetr}i«th  onr  enjoymenta"— Bar- 
fWC;  Sermotii,  vol.  ill.,  aer.  2a 

•7.  To  soften  to  the  eye;  to  mellow;  to 
tone  down. 

"Corregio  haa  made  hla  memory  Immortal,  by  the 
atrengtb  he  has  given  U>  hia  ligurea.  and  l.y  tureeten. 
ing  his  lights  and  shadowa"— ZJr^dcn  ■  nii/remolf. 

8  To  make  pure  and  wholesome  by  destroy- 
ing'noxious  matter  in  :  as,  To  sweeUn  a  room 
that  has  been  infected. 

*  9.  To  make  mellow  and  fertile :  as,  To 
gweelen  soils. 

10.  To  restore  to  purity ;  to  free  from  taint : 
as.  To  sveeten  butter,  wat«r,  meat,  &c. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  sweet. 

*■  Where  a  waap  hath  bitten  in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit, 
it  will  sv>eeun  liaatily."— B(»«"»  •'  -^'o'-  "'*'• 

sweet- en -er.   •  sweet'- ner,   s.     [Eng. 


sweeUn  ;  -er.)  One  who  or  that  which 
sweetens  ;  that  which  moderates  aerimouy 
"  Let  via  look  up  to  It  [the  happlneaa  of  a  future 
.Utel  as  the  end  ofall  our  lal«,ur-tV  i.weleiier  of  all 
our  toilB-our  comfort  in  every  affiictlon— and  our 
great  defence  against  the  fear  of  .icknesa,  old  age.  and 
death."— (Jj^^i'i :  Semwm,  vol.  Ui..  fler.  21. 

sweet'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Sweeten.] 
A.  &'b.  .-Is  pr.  par.  &  partinp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  sweetens. 

2.  That  which  sweetens. 
sweetenlng-cock,  s. 
Naul. :  A  faucet  attached  to  a  pipe  passing 

through  a  ship's  side,  and  admitting  water  to 
wash  out  the  bilge-water  passages. 
sweet'-heart  (ea  as  a),  s.    (Eng.  sweet,  and 
heart.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :A  lover,  male  or  female. 

"  Take  your  tweethearfs  bat."— STiateip. .'   Ti'inttT^t 
Tale,  iv.  4. 
%  It  was  originally  wi-itten  as  two  words 

"  Thy  twfte  herte  dere." 
Chaucer:  TroUui  *  Creuida,  lit.  1.210. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.):  Galium  Aparine. 
sweet'-heart  (ea  as  a),  v.t.  &  i.     [Sweet- 
heart, s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  act  the  part  ot  a  lover  to  ; 
to  i>ay  court  to ;  to  court. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  lover  ;  to 
play  tlie  wooer  ;  to  go  courting. 

sweet'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  sweet ;  -ing.} 
1.  A  kind  of  sweet,  luscious  apide. 

"  A  child  wilt  chuae  a  tvmting.  becausa  It  la  pra- 
eently  fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet.  becauB« 
It  is  then  green,  hard,  and  totu.'—AKham:  ScAoo*. 
master. 

•  2.  A  term  of  endearment. 

"  Ay.  marry.  Iweetifig.  if  we  could  do  that." 

'■  '  Shakap. :  1  Bmrj/  17..  IlL  8. 

sweet'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  sweet:  -ish.]  Rather 
sweet ;  somewhat  or  moderately  sweet. 

"  Neither  ill-scented,  nor  In  taate  corrosive,  or  alka- 
llzatt.  but  very  mild  and  somewhat  m—(uh.  —BoyU. 
Works,  IV.  302. 

sweetf-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  sweetish;  -neu.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sweetish. 

"  Tar  water  being  made  lo  an  earthen  vessel  un- 
glazed.  or  that  halt  lust  part  of  its  slazing,  ni«y  «'• 
Irart  l«a  it  is  a  strong  menstrunml  from  tlieclay  • 
faJe  tieeeti.'hnea.  offeuaive  to  the  palato.  —Berkelm. 
Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar  Hater. 

1  sweet' -kin,  a,  [Eng.  sweet  a ;  -kin.]  Deli- 
cate, lovely. 

"  The  tujeetkin  madams.  '—Ifashe :  Lenten  Stuffe. 

sweet'-ly,  *  swete-ly,  •  sweete-ly,  adv. 
[Eiig.  suett :  -ly.\  In  a  sweet  manner  ;  grate- 
fully, agreeably,  harmoniously. 

"  Thou.  »«>ee(/tf  severe  !  „ 

I  would  make  thee  appear.  ,    «.     _. 

Coieper :  Simple  Trust, 

sweet-meat,  s.    [Eng.  sweet,  and  meat.] 

1.  An  article  of  confectionery,  consisting 
wholly  or  principally  of  sugar ;  fruit  pre- 
served with  sugar,  as  peaches,  pears,  orauge- 
peel,  and  the  like. 

■'  Throwing  sweetmeats  to  him  through  the  window." 
—ilacatilag:  But.  Bug.,  ch.  XV. 

2.  Leather :  The  paint  used  in  making  patent- 
leather  (q.v.). 

swcet-ness,    *  sweet-nesse,  •  sweto- 

nesse,  s.     (Eng.  sweet :  -nesse.] 

1  The  quality  or  stale  of  being  sweet ; 
agreeableness  to  the  teste,  smell,  or  ear; 
fragrance,  melodiousness. 

"Saeetneu  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  lusciOM- 
ness-  the  one  affects  us  with  sensations  durably 
agreeable  ;  the  other  quickly  cloys  and  palls  the  appe- 
tite."— A'HOJT.-  Esiag  105, 

2.  The  pleasing  cliaracter  possessed  by 
polished  and  poetical  language. 

3.  Agreeableness  of  manners;  courteous- 
ness,  gentleness. 

i.  Softness,  mildness,  gentleness. 

"  In  his  speech  was  heard 
Patamal  KwwrneM.  dignity,  and  lova 

Cowper:  Task,  U.  Vm 

sweets,  s.  pi.    [Sweet,  II.  1.] 
sweet'-sop,  s.    [Eng.  sweet,  and  sop,  s.] 
Bot. :  (1)  Anona  sqtiamosa ;  (2)  A.  serUxCL 

sweet-wash,  v.t.     [Eng.  sweet,  and  waih.] 
io  perfume. 

"Jewellery  ot  all  descripOons wa«  worn  to  ereta. 
and  gloves  ■  sweetteashed'  He- .  perfumedl.  eiutiruuieroa 
with  gold  and  silver. --inisJW.'  PM.  But.  Sngland. 


»te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there:  ^e,  pit,  sire,  «^'  ""^^'  «\J^ 
or.  woie.  w,^  work,  whd.  son:  mute,  ciih,  oiire,  ,nlto.  our,  rule.  fiiU;  try.  Syrian.    «,,  »  =  e;  ey  _  a,  qu  -  kw. 
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sweet-wood,  a.     [Eng.  sweet,  and  Vfood.] 

1,  Bot. :  Jji-urus  nobilis. 

2.  Camm.  :  A  kind  of  timber  obtained  from 
Oreodaphne  ej:altatay  growing  in  Jamaica. 

8weetwood-bark,  s.  The  name  given 
in  the  Bahamas  to  the  bark  of  Croton 
CkiscariUa. 

8weet'-y,  s.    [Eng.  sweet,  a. ;  -y.]    A  sweet,  a 
swuL'tineat. 

"FindiiiR  bonbons  or  sve^tia  In  th«  packages.'— 
Thockt-ray :  Jtcntndabout  Paperi,  x. 

*8wegli.  *sweghe  s.     [Sway.;     A  violent 
motion.    {Allit.  Poems,  c,  72.) 

*  sweln-xnote,  s.    [Swainmote.] 

swell  (pa.  t.  *  swal,  swelled,  pa.  par.  sxoelled, 
stroUfii),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  stveUan  (jia.  t.  swi:all, 
pa.  yRT.  swollen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwellen  (i)a.  t. 
zifoll,  pa.  par.  geswoUen);  Icel.  svetla  (pa.  t. 
aval,  pa.  par.  sollinn);  Sw.  svdlla;  Qev.schwel- 
len.] 
A*  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  increase  in  bulk  ;  to  grow  bulkier  ;  to 
dilate  Dr  extend  tlie  exterior  surface  or  dimen- 
sions by  matter  added  within,  or  by  expansion 
of  the  inclosed  substance. 

2.  To  be  increased  in  size  or  extent  by  any 
addition;  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  or 
limits. 

"And  deep  Scamander  sioHlt  nitb  heaps  of  slnm  " 
Pope :  ffomer ;  iliad  xl.  S2S. 

3.  To  be  inflated  ;  to  belly,  as  a  sail. 

4.  To  bulge  out ;  to  protuberate  :  as,  A 
cask  swells  in  the  middle. 

t5.  To  rise  in  altitude :  as,  Lands  swell  into 
hills. 

6.  To  rise  and  increase  gradually ;  to  swell 
up, 

"  The  tears  tbat  steetl  in  me." 

Shakesp..-  Looe't  Labour's  Lo»t,  iv.  3. 

7.  To  grow  in  the  mind  and  fill  the  soul. 

"The  strong  and  swUing  evil  of  my  conception." 
Shakesp.  :  Meaturefor  Measure,  ii.  4 

"8.  To  be  inflated  with  anger. 

"I  Tvill  help  every  one  from  hiin  that  noelleth 
againat  h\n\."—Psahn  xii.  6.    {Prayer  Sook.) 

9.  To  be  pufl"ed  up  with  some  feeling  ;  to 
show  outwardly  elation  or  excitement ;  hence, 
to  strut ;  to  look  or  make  one's  self  big. 

"Here  he  cornea,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock."— 
Shakesp.  :  Henri/  V.,  v.  i. 

10.  To  become  larger  in  amount ;  to  grow, 
to  increase. 

11.  To  become  greater  in  intensity,  strength, 
or  volume  ;  to  grow. 

"A    whisper    which    swelled    fast    Into    a   fearful 
cUnioiir.  passed  in  an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to  White- 
chapel."— J/ijcau/atf."  BUc.  Eng.t  cb.  i. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,  volume,  or 
dimensions  of ;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  or  in- 
crease. 

"A  heavy  thunderstorm  in  a  few  hours  will   .   . 
mtfn  the  luiiin  streams  into  rushing,  roaring  spates  of 
turljid  and  si^iil  laden  water,"— ^'i«/J,  Oct.  3.  188a. 

2.  To  inflate,  to  puff  up. 

•'  Did  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  prfde." 

Skakftp. :  2  Henry  I  f'.,  Iv.  6. 

•  3.  To  aggravate  ;  to  heighten. 

"It  is  low  ebb  with  his  accuser,  when  ench  pecca- 
dllloa  are  put  to  swell  the  charge."— /!(ffr6((/-y. 

4.  To  increase  gradually  the  strength,  force, 
or  volume  of  :  as,  To  swell  a  tone. 

5.  To  increase  in  number  or  quantity. 

"Sftveral  men  from  the  Cottiamore  and  Sir  Bach e 
helped  to  swell  the  total  at  Key  ham."— ^/<W,  Feb,  26, 

1887. 

swell,  s.  &  a.  [Sw.  smii  =  the  swell  of  the 
sea  ;  cogn,  with  Gr.  adKoq,  it6.\t)  (salos,  suU')  =: 
tossing,  restless  motion  ;  Lat.  salum  =  the 
open,  tossing  sea.]    [Swell,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  OTdinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  swelling;  rise,  gradual  in- 
crease :  as, 

(1)  Gradual  increase  or  augraent-ation  in 
bulk  ;  dilation. 

(2)  Elevation,  rise,  or  increase  in  height. 

(3)  Increase  of  intensity,  force,  or  volume 
of  sound. 

"  The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  tvieU, 
Came  slowly  down  the  wind." 

Scott :  Gray  Brother. 

(4)  Increase  of  power  in  style  or  of  rhetorical 
force. 

2.  An  elevation  of  land  ;  a  rounded  height 
gradually  rising  above  the  plain. 


3.  A  succession  of  long,  unbroken  waves 
setting  in  one  direction,  as  after  a  storm  ;  the 
waves  or  fluctuatit)ns  of  the  sea  after  a  storm  ; 
a  surge. 

"A  larva  hollow  noell  from  the  south-went,  fver 
since  our  last  bard  gale,  had  convitirred  me  that  tlicre 
was  not  any  lanJ  In  that  direction,"- CooA:  t'irtt 
Voyage,  bic  ii.,  ch.  viL 

4.  A  term  applied  sometimes  to  a  person  of 
high  standing,  note,  or  importance,  but  more 
commonly,  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  to  a 
showy,  dashing  pei'son,  as  a  fop,  a  dandy,  or 
the  like. 

"At  the  bull,  my  eldest  girl  danced  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Atfairs,  and  found  hJin  very 
chatty,  though  a  bit  of  a  swell." -^Theotiort  Book  : 
Gilbert  Uumey.  vol.  ill,  ch.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 
1,  Music : 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  giving  a  gradually 
increasing  and  diminishing  sound  to  a  wind 
instrument  by  viirying  the  volume  of  air 
which  passes  to  tlie  pipes  or  reeds.  This  is 
accomplished  by  varying  the  size  of  the  blast 
aperture,  by  a  knee-stop,  as  in  the  parlour- 
organ,  or  by  a  pedal  in  the  church  organ. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  aggregated  organs 
which  are  combined  in  an  instrument  of  targe 
power.  The  other  two  are  the  great  organ 
and  the  choir  organ.  The  key-boards  form 
three  banks ;  the  swell  above,  then  the  great 
organ,  and  the  choir  organ  below.  The  swell 
consists  of  an  organ  shut  up  in  a  box  on  three 
sides,  and  on  the  other  side  inclosed  by 
louvres,  which  are  opened  and  shut  by  a 
petial,  so  as  to  give  a  crescendo  or  diminuendo 
effect. 

(3)  The  sign  (— =:  =»-),  which  indicates  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  volume  of  sound. 

t  2.  Ordnance : 

(1)  An  enlargement  of  a  gun  near  the  muzzle. 

(2)  An  enlarged  or  thickened  portion  of  a 
gun-stock. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  swell  or  swells ; 
characterized  by  more  or  less  sliowiness  or 
display  in  dress  ;  dandified,  crack. 

"The  'swell'  picture  of  the  exhibition  of  1877.'- 
ScTibner's  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  6, 

swell-lish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Tetrodon  turgidiis,  one  of  the  Globe- 
fishes,  common  on  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  Length  from  six  to  fourteen 
inches,  olive-green  above  and  whitish  below  ; 
abdomen  lax,  and  capable  of  considerable 
distension. 

swell-mob,  s.  The  class  of  pickpockets 
who  go  about  well  dressed,  so  as  to  mix  in 
crowds  with  less  chance  of  being  suspected. 
(Slang.) 

swell-mobsman,  s.    A  member  of  the 

swell-mob. 

"  Tht  sioelt-mobsman's  eye  Is  for  ever  wandering  In 
search  of  his  \iiey."—f^uarUrly  Jieviett,  Jime,  1856, 
p,  182. 

*  SWell'-dom,  s.    [Eng.  swell,  a. ;  -dom.]    The 
world  of  rank  or  faaliiun. 


8weir~ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Swell,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Growing  in  and  filling  the  mind  ;  rising. 

"Gratify  my  thousand  swellinrj  thoughts." 

Byron:  Cain.  il.  2. 

•  2.  Turgid,  inflated,  bombastic. 

"  And  do  not  thou  condemn  this  swelling  tide, 
And  stream  of  words."  Daniel:  Musophilus. 

*  3.  Grand,  pompcus. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  rising,  dilation,  or  inflation  ;  increase 
in  size  or  bulk. 

2.  A  tumour  or  any  morbid  enlargement  of 
the  natural  size. 

"  Wherever  they  bite  they  cause  a  swelling,  and 
such  an  intolerable  itchimr,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
refrain  from  scratching."- Coo*  ■  Second  Vouaae. 
bk.  1.,  ch.  ill.  " 

3.  A  protuberance,  a  prominence. 

■'The  luiierflcies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  twelUngg.  which,  how  shallow 
Soever,  do  a  Ittlle  vary  the  thtckuess  of  the  plate."— 
Jfetcton :  OpCicks. 

*4.  An  overflow  ;  an  inundation. 


•  5.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up ;  pride,  ar- 
rogance. 

"I  feare  lest  there  be  found  amonge  yon  debate, 
enuyiiige,  wrath,  stryfe.  backbytyn^s,  whysperyuges, 
nceUynges  and  discorde,"— 2  Corinth.  xiL     (1551. t 


BWdll'-iBh,  a.  [Eng.  swell,  a. ;  -ish.]  Charac- 
teristic nf  a  swell  or  dandy  ;  dandified,  fop- 
pish, stylish  ;  would-be  fashionable  or  aristo- 
cratic. 

*  swelt,  •  8welt-en,  v.i.  &  (.  [ A.8.  sweUan  = 
to  die;  cogn.  with  Icel.  sirelta  =  to  die,  to 
starve;  Dan.  suite;  8w.  swUlta;  Goth,  svril' 
tan.\    [Sultry.] 

A«  Intransitive: 

1.  To  die  ;  to  perish. 

2.  To  faint,  to  swoon,  as  from  excess  of 
heat. 

"  Her  dear  heart  titgh  swsH  .  ,  . 
Then  wtien  sho  looted  al>uut  .  .  . 
She  almost  fell  again  Into  »  twound.* 

Speruer:  F.  Q..  IV.  vit  6. 

B.  Trant. ;  To  overpower,  as  with  heat ;  to 
cause  to  faint. 

"  Is  the  sun  to  be  blamed  that  the  traveller's  cloak 
sweKi  him  with  heatr"— Buftop  Sail :  Soliloquies.  "H. 

8wel'-ter,  v.i.  &  (.    [Swelt.]    [Sultry.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  overcome  and  faint  with  heat;  to 
be  rejidy  to  perish  with  excessive  heat. 

"The  soldiers  have  nothlne  to  do  but  twetter  In 
their  tents  during  the  heat  ofthe  day."- Z:>ai/y  A'«iml 
Aug.  26,  18S4, 

•  2,  To  welter,  to  soak.    (Drayton.) 

3.  To  sweat  profusely. 

"They  bathe  their  cuursere'  sweUfring  sides.' 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ».  UL 

*B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  oppress  by  excessive  heat. 

"  One  climate  would  be  scorclied  and  sweltered  with 
everlasting  doi^-dayB  ;  while  an  eternal  Decembar 
blasted  anotlier. " — Bmtley  :  Sermon  8. 

2.  To  breed  by  internal  heat.  (According 
to  Schmidt :  Shakesp.  Lexicon^  to' exude.) 

"[Has]  sweltered  venom  steeping  got." 

Shaketji. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

swel'-trjr,  *8uel-trie,  o.  [Eng.  swelUr; 
-j/.l  Suffocating  with  heat ;  exce.ssively  hot ; 
sultry. 

"  Outcast  of  Nature,  Man  1  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  eweat,  of  awdtrp  pain." 

ThoTTUon:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  U. 

*8Wenkt,  a.     [Swink.]    Tired  with  work. 

'■  The  swenkt  grludeTS."—Carlyle  :  French  Revok,  ptk 
ii.,  bit,  iv  .  ch,  vi. 

*  8wepe,  s.    [Sweep,  s.] 

swept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Sweep,  v.) 
•swerd  (1),  s.     [Sward.] 

*  swerd  (2),  *  swerde.  s.    [Sword.] 

swer'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after 
Emmanuel  Swert,  author  of  Florilegium 
(1612).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gentianeae.  Calyx  five- 
parted,  corolla  rotate,  five-cleft;  fruit,  one- 
celled,  two-valved,  seeds  winged.  Pretty 
herbs  with  blue  flowers.  Sivertia  perennis  was 
once  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  found 
in  Wales.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used 
by  the  Russians  as  a  medicine,  and  the  leaves 
themselves  are  applied  by  the  Tartars  to 
wounds.  5.  (or  Agathotes)  Chirata  is  the 
chirata  (q.v.) 

swerve,  "  swarve  (pa.  t.  *sumrf,  "swerf^ 
siccrved;  ^a..\ii\Y.swervtd),v.i.kt.  [A.S.su'€or/- 
a/i,  pa.  t.  swear/;  pa.  par.  .tiror/t:n)  =  to  rub,  to 
file,  to  polish  ;  cogn.  with  Diit.  zwerven  =  to 
swerve,  to  wander  ;  O.Sax.  siverban  —  to  wipe; 
O.F'ris.  swerva  =  to  creej) ;  Icel.  sver/a  =  to 
file  ;  Goth,  biswairban  =  to  wipe;  cf.  Dan. 
5i'irre  =  to  whirl  round  ;  sinre=^  to  revel,  to 
riot ;  closely  connected  with  sivarm  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  wander,  to  rove,  to  stray. 

*  2.  To  turn  to  one  side,  to  incline,  to  waver, 

"  But,  swerving  from  the  Knight's  career, 
Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  ihunu'd  the  spear." 

Scoft :  Lord  of  the  Mes,  vL  11 

3.  To  wander  or  turn  aside  from  the  pre- 
scribed or  proper  line  or  rule  of  duty  ;  to  de- 
part or  deviate  from  that  which  is  established 
by  law,  duty,  or  custom. 

"  Britons  rarely  sweree 
From  law,  however  srterri,  wliicli  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve."  ISyron  :  C'lilde  ffurold.  iL  xil. 

4.  To  climb  or  move  upward  by  winding  or 
turning ;  to  swarm, 

"  Vet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  hough  I  sver^d.' 
I>ryden  :  Thcocritut.  Id.  UL 

*B.  Trans,:  To  cause  to  ttirn  aside;  to 
turn. 

"  Swerved  them  from  the  former  good  constltntlon.' 
^Qaaden  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  460. 


b$il,  b^;  po^t,  }6^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  3Cenophon,  e^t,    -lug. 
-olan, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -slon  =  8ban; -tloii» -^on  =  zliun.    -oious, -tioos, -sioua  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c  =:  b^l,  d^L 
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swerve— flwim 


swerve*   «.      [Swerve,  v.]     A  movement  or 

tuniiu';  to  one  side. 

'•  Disturbed  In  tbeir  eqalllbilum  by  ui  extra  neerv* 
ot  the  pole'— Field,  Sept.  t.  18B6. 

*8Wet,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Sweat,  v.] 
*8wete,  v.i.    [Sweat,  v.] 

sweth,  5.    [Etyra.  doubtful;  cf.  O.  Low  Ger. 

suitlaiich  =  sweet  leek.] 
Bot.  :  Allium  sckcenoprasum. 

swev-en,  ■8wev-ene»5.  [A.S.  swefen, 
swe/n ;  Icel.  sve/n;  O.  Low  Ger.  sweven.] 
Sleep ;  a  dream. 

•'  ■  Now  God."  quod  he.  *  nay  twcr^n  rede  nrl^ht, 
Aiid  keep  my  body  out  of  foul  prlsoun ! ' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  16.381 

*8Wev-eil,  V.i.  [Sweven,  s.)  To  sleep,  to 
dream. 

"  And  Pandania,  with  a  full  good  entent, 
Liiied  blui  ti>  Blepe.  And  SHieil,  '  [(  ye  be  wise, 
SwiPentth  not  now,  leat  more  folke  arise." 

Chaucer  :  Troilu*  i  Creuida.  bk.  ill. 

*  Swich,  SWilke.  a.     [Such.] 
*8wlcll-en,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuL) 
Bot. :  Sentcio  vulgaris. 

8Xin[d'-der,  s.  &  v.    [Swither.] 

8'wle-td'-iie-e0»  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  swUten(ia); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cedrelareee  having  the 
stamens  monadelphous. 

SWle-te'-nJ-a,  s.  [Named  after  Gerard  Van 
Swieten  (17*00-1772),  physician  to  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria.] 

Bot.  :  Mahogany-tree  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Swieteneie.  Calyx  short,  five-cleft;  petals 
five,  stamens  united  into  a  tube  having  at  the 
tap  ten  anthers;  fruit,  a  capsule  with  five 
cells,  and  many  winged  seeds.  Only  known 
species  Swittenia  Muhogani.     [Mahogany.] 

•wift,  "BWlfte. '•8wyfte.a.,ady..&s.  [A.S. 
for  smpt;  cf.  Icel.  3vipta=  io  pull  quickly; 
A.S.  swifaji=:Ui  move  quickly;  Icel.  swifa  = 
to  turn,  to  rove,  to  ramble ;  Ger.  schwei/en  =  to 
Bwet-p,  or  move  along,  to  rove,  to  ramble  ;  Icel. 
tvipa  =■  to  swoop,  flash.  From  the  same  root 
as  swetp  and  swoop.] 
IL,  As  adjective : 

1.  Moving  with  great  speed,  celerity,  or 
Telocity ;  speedy,  rapid,  quick. 

'•  The  race  Ib  not  to  the  noi/t."—£cdet.  li.  IL 

2.  Ready,  prompt,  quick. 

"  Let  ereiT  man  he  turift  to  hear,  ilow  to  ipeak."— 
Jamtt  I.  19. 

3.  Couiing  suddenly  without  delay. 

*'  Bring  upon  tbemaelves  #wtft  destruction." — 3  Peter 

*  4.  Of  short  continuance  ;  rapidly  passing  ; 
■hort. 

"  How  ivift  and  short  hit  time  of  folly." 

Shaketf}. :  Rape  of  Lucreee,  991, 

B*  As  adv.  :  In  a  swift  and  rapid  manner; 
swiftly,  rapidly. 

"  Bkln  away  ai  twift  as  stones.' 

Shaketp. :  Benry  Y.,  It.  T. 

C  As  substantivt : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  The  current  of  a  stream. 

"  He  can  lire  In  the  strongest  twifU  of  the  water.*— 
Itaac.  WhUoh:  Compteat  Angler. 

2.  A  fast-running  dog. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Carding,  £c. : 

(1)  A  revolving  reel  with  arras  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  affording  a  frame  whereon  to 
wind  yarn,  silk,  or  other  thread. 

(2)  The  main  card-cylinder  of  a  flax-carding 
machine. 

2.  Entom.:  The  genns  Hepialua,  including 
the  Golden  Swift  {Hepialus  hecttts).,  the  Cum- 
mon  Swift  (H.  htpulina),  the  Beautiful  Swift 
{H.  velleda),  and  the  Evening  Swift  (//. 
sylviyiu9).  AH  fly  with  great  rapidity,  H. 
hectus,  like  the  Ghost  Moth  (//.  humuii),  has 
a  peculiar  oscillatory  fliglit,  keeping  always 
near  one  spot,  as  if  attached  to  an  invisible 
pendulum. 

3.  Nautical  : 

(1)  A  tackle  used  in  tightening  standing 
rigging. 

(2)  A  rope  encircling  the  ends  of  the  capstan 
bars  to  prevent  their  flying  out  of  their 
Aocketa. 

4.  Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species 


of  the  family  Cypselidae;  specif.,  Cypselus  apus, 
the  Common  Swift.     [Cvpselus.] 

"The  gwift,  now  removed  by  strict  oniltholoRlsts 
from  the  swallow  family,  is  a  very  late  bird  to  Arrive, 
and  one  ot  tht)  earliest  to  leave.  It  ia  associated  by  u.11 
biid-lovera  with  the  heart  of  auinuier,  and,  us  it  dftrts 
with  a  wild  Bcreaui  round  street-comers  or  round  some 
old  catliedm!  towers.  It  ta  not  siirpriaing  th.it  it  baa 
earned  fur  itself  in  the  Midland  Counties  tlie  name  of 
'deviling.'"— .*»t.  Janinsa  Oazette,  Marcli  9,  1BS7. 

6.  Zoul. :  The  common  newt  or  eft. 
8-wlft-footed,  a.     Swift  of  font ;  fleet. 

*  swift-handed,  n.  Prompt  of  action  ; 
ready  to  draw  tht-  sword. 

*  swlft-heeled»  a.     Swift-footed  ;  fleet. 
swift-moth,  s.    [Swirr,  s.,  U.  2.] 
swift -shrike,  $. 

Ornith.:  Swainson's  name  for  Ocypterus, 
a  genus  of  Laniida;,  of  rapid  flight. 

swift-winged,  a.     Rapid  in  flight. 

"  The  tenip««t  itself  lues  behind, 
And  the  tu>i/t-wi'iffed  s-rrowB  of  light" 

Cowper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

8Wift'-er,  s.     [Icel.  svipHngr.} 
Nautical: 

(1)  A  rope  u.sed  to  confine  the  bars  of  the 
capstans  in  their  sockets. 

(2)  A  rope  encircling  a  boat,  parallel  to  its 
water-line,  or  on  the  shear-line.  It  stid"ens 
the  boat,  and  acts  as  a  fender. 

(3)  A  shroud  from  the  head  of  a  lower  mast 
to  the  ship's  side,  before  the  other  shrouds, 
and  not  confined  by  the  cat  harpiugs. 

SWift-er,  v.t.     [Swifter,  s.] 

NaiU. :  To  stretch,  as  shrouds,  by  tackles. 

*  swift'-foot,  a.  [Eng.  swift,  a.,  and  foot.] 
Swift-footed,  nimble,  speedy. 

*'  The  haiike,  the  hound,  the  hinde,   the  tu^iftfoot 
hiu-e."  Mirrour  for  Magiitratet,  p.  655. 

swifl'-let,  s.     [Eng.  swift,  s.  ;  -let.] 

Ornith.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Col- 
localia  (q.v.). 

8Wift'-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  swift,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
swift  or  rapid  manner;  quickly,  rapidly, 
nimbly,  speedily. 

•■  These  move  twiftly.  and  at  great  distance ;  hut 
then  they  rwiuire  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their 
transmission  is  easily  stopped. "—fiacon  :  Nat.  But. 

swift'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  swift,  a. ;  -nfss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  swift ;  speed,  rapid 
motion,  quickness,  celerity,  speediuess, 
rapidity. 

■■  The  twiftnest  of  motion  is  measured  by  distance 
of  place  and  length  of  time  wherein  it  ia  performed." 
—Locke:  Elementt  Nat.  PhUoi.,  ch.  1. 

*  swift' -3^,  •  SWift'-S?e,  a.  [Eng.  swift;  -y.] 
Swift. 

"  Ronues  with  ttoiftye  race." 

Oooge :  Epitaphe  of  M.  Shelley. 

swig  (1),  v.t.  k  i.  [A.S.  swilgan,  swelgan  =  to 
devour,  to  swallow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drink  in  large  draughts  ;  to  drink 
rapidly  or  greedily  ;  to  gulp.    (Colloq.) 

2.  To  suck  greedily. 

••  The  flock  is  drained,  the  lambkins  ludg  the  teat. 
But  Dud  no  moisture,  and  then  idly  bleat' 

Creech:  VirffU  :  Eel.  ill. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  a  swig  or  deep  draught. 

{Colloq.) 

swig  (2),  t>.(.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  castrate, 
as  a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles  tightly  with 
a  string,  so  that  they  mortify  and  slough  ofl". 
{Prov.) 

swig,  5.     [Swio(l),  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  large  or  deep  draught. 

"  The  sailor  havint^  taken  a  tvjig  at  the  bottle.'— 
Marryal :  Patha  of  Many  Talet ;  Engliih  Sailor. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"  Yesterday,  being  St.  David's  Day.  good  swig  should 
have  l)een  liiul  for  the  asking  by  Cam  and  Isia  To 
make  ncig,  the  concocter  must  provide  himself  witli 
half  a  pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  several  pints  of  wanu 
l>eer,  aume  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  elierry,  some  slices  o( 
lemon  and  fraement-a  of  toaat.  or,  if  preferred,  a  few 
roasted  apples.  —/»ai/.i/  Telegraph,  March  2,  1886. 

IL  Naut. :  A  pulley  with  ropes  which  are 

not  pandlel. 

swill,   •  swll-en.   *  swll-i-en,  v.t.   A   t 
[A.S.  svnliaii  —  to  wash  ;  cf.  Ital.  skyla ;  Dan. 
skylle—  to  swill,  to  rinse,  to  wash.] 
A.  Tratisitii'e ; 

*  L  To  wash,  as  dishes. 

"  Dishes  swilen."  Bavelok,  919. 


*  2.  To  wash,  to  bathe. 

"  As  fe.irtuliy  as  doth  a  Kalled  rock 
O  uriiang  and  lutty  his  cimtounded  base, 
SwUl'd  with  ttie  wild  and  wit^teful  ocean." 

ahakvip.  :  Henry  T.,  IIL  1 

3.  To  drink  like  a  pig  ;  to  drink  greedily  or 
grossly. 

■*  The  hoar  .  .  . 
Sioilli  your  warm  bluod  like  wash." 

Shakeap. :  Klchard  III.,  v.  I. 

4.  To  inebriate ;  to  swell  with  fulness. 

"  He  ilrinks  a  twilling  drauRht ;  and,  lin'd  within, 
Will  supple  iu  the  itatli  his  outward  ikiu." 

Dryden:  Periius.  ill.  177. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I,  To  drink  greedily  ;  to  drink  to  excess. 

"Of  80  peculiar  a  force  is  temperance  again^'t  th« 
fiery  asaaulta  of  the  devil,  and  so  unfit  a  match  is  a 
soaking,  switting  owiuB  to  encounter  this  roariug  Hon." 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  7. 

*2.  To  be  intoxicated. 

*  swill-pot,  *  SWlll-tab,  s.   A  drunkard. 
swill,  •  swyl,  s.    [Sw  1 LL,  V.  ] 

1.  A  large  draught  of  liquor  or  drink  takea 
in  excessive  quantities. 

"  Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk  .  .  . 
Reels  fast  from  theme  to  theme." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  ftSSl 

2.  The  wash  given  to  swine  to  drink ;  hogs- 
wash,  swillings. 

"  Give  swine  such  twUl  as  you  'ba,Ye."~Mortim«r. 

*  Swill'-bowl,  5.  [Eng.  swill,  and  bowl.]  A 
drunkard,  a  greedy  person,  a  glutton,  a  swiller. 

"  Wantonness  was  never  luch  a  smllbovil  of  ri- 
bald ry."—i/a7-pei/  Pierces  Supererogation,  IL  141. 

swill'-er,  s.  [Eng.  swill,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
swills  ;  one  who  drinks  grossly  or  greedily. 

swill' -ey  (1),  s.  [Eng.  swiU^  V. ;  -ei/.)  An 
eddy,  a  whirlpool.    {Prov.) 

swill' -ej^  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  coal- 
field of  small  extent.    (Prov.) 

swill'-ing^,  5.  pi.  [Eng.  swill;  -ings.]  The 
same  as  Swill,  s.  (2)  (q.v.). 

swim  (1),  •  8  wlmme/  swum-en,  *  swyme, 

*swymnie  (pa.  t.  siram,  sivum,  '  swovi,  pa. 
par.  swum,  ^ sworn),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  swimman 
(pa.  t.  swamm,  swomm) ;  cogn,  with  Dut. 
zwemmen ;  Icel.  svimma  (pa.  t.  svanivi,  pa. 
par.  summit ;  Dan.  sviimvie  ;  Sw.  simrna ;  Ger. 
schwimmen  (pa.  t.  schwamm).^ 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro  on  or  in  water ;  to 
float  or  be  supported  on  water  or  other  liquid; 
not  to  sink  in  any  liquid. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  the  water  by 
means  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

"  Leap  in  with  ine  into  this  angry  flood, 
Adu  fun'rn  to  yonder  point" 

Shakesp. :  Juliut  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

*  3.  To  float ;  to  be  borne  by  or  on  the 
water.    {Shnkesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1.) 

*  4.  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  motion. 

"  With  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsiimmer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  L 

5.  To  be  flooded ;  to  overflow ;  to  b« 
drenclied. 

"  All  the  night  make  I  my  bed  to  swim :  I  water  my 
couch  with  my  tea.n."—Pialm  vl.  6. 

*  6.  To  overflow,  to  abound ;  to  have 
abundance. 

"  There  thou  malst  love,  and  dearly  loved  be. 
And  twim  iu  pleasure,  which  thou  here  dost  mis." 
Spenser:  F.  q.,  II.  lil.  3». 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pass  or  cross  by  swimming  ;  to  move 
on,  iu,  or  over  by  swimming. 

"  YoQ  never  swam,  the  Hellespont." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oenllemen,  L  X. 

2.  To  cause  to  swiin  or  float. 

"Sometimes  a  river  most  he  crossed  by  turimmtng 
the  iiorsesand  putting  tlie  waggon  upon  a  crazy  sliiff. 
—Century  Magazine,  Aug,,  1882,  p.  612. 

3.  To  immerse  in  water  that  the  lighter 
parts  may  swim  :  as.  To  swim  wheat  for  seed. 

swim  (2),  v.i.  [SwiME.]  To  be  dizzy  or  giddy ; 
to  have  a  dizzy  sensation  as  if  the  head  were 
going  round  :  as,  My  head  swims. 

swim  (1),  s.     [Swim  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  swimming  ;  a  bath. 

'•  In  spite  of  these  reptiles,  we  used  to  take  adallj 
swim  in  the  river."— A'ifW,  Sept  25.  1886. 

2.  A  piece  of  water  free  from  rocks,  &c., 
and  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  river. 

"Barbel,  through  a  series  of  cold  nights,  have  run 
into  deeper  stoims.  and  will  soon  be  loot  eight  of  for 
the  wiuler."— Field.  Oct  3.  1885. 

3.  A  piece  of  water  especially  frequented 
by  fish.    [Ii.] 


ttte.  (&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  our,  rule,  flail;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


swim— swineherd 
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•  3.  A  snionth  gliding  motion. 

'■  Both  the  tmm  niid  the  trip  axe  properly  mine.'— 
Ben  Jomon:  VytttMa'a  Reeelt,  it.  L 

i.  The  swimming-bladiler  of  fishes, 

"The  braces  hnve  tht  nnture  atid  use  of  tendons.  In 
contnictiug  the  twim'—Qreu). 

TI  In  the  swim :  In  tlie  secret;  knowing  all 
fhe  circu  in  stances  of  an  enterprise,  &c. 
Alac,  in  Biicietr;  in  iirosperity.      {Slang.'S 

"A  Qmn  Is  ia1(1  to  be  in  the  twim  when  any  piece  of 
good  fortune  has  h'kppeiied,  or  eceiiis  likely  to  h>i)ii>en. 
to  him.  To  have  rowed  ones  c"!lege-boat  to  the  bead 
of  the  river.  t>i  hitve  recelvetl  a  legacy,  tu  have  made  a 
good  hook  on  the  Derby,  are  any  of  tliem  sufficient  to 
■ave  put  one  in  the  twim.  The  metaphor  U  plsoi- 
tortat,  'flwiTii'  beiiiK  the  term  applied  by  Thames 
flshermeu  to  tho«  sections  of  tlie  river  which  are 
especially  frei(iiented  by  flsh.  The  angler  who  casts 
hia  bait  into  these  may  deiiend  upon  sport,  whereas 
his  npiglibour  at  a  little  dIstAnee  njay  not  have  a 
nibble,  being  out  n/  the  twim."~MacmUlan't  itagazine. 
Nov..  18S9.  pp.  "1,  72. 

swim-bladder,  s. 

Comp.    Anat.:    The    same    as    Swimming* 

BLADDER  (q.V.). 

"The  air  contained  in  the  neimbliidtler  Is  composed 
mainly  of  tdtruKen  in  most  freshwater  Qbhea."—A'ichol- 
ton:  Zoology  (eu.  iSTu),  p.  15G. 

f  swim  (2),  s.  [Swim  (2),  v.]  A  whirl ;  whirl- 
ing motion. 

"  And  then  wrre  gulfed  In  a  tumultuous  awim." 
Stall :  End)/mion,  i.  671. 

•  swime,  "  sulme,  •  swyme,  s.  [a.S. 
suiima  =  a  swoon,  a  swiinniiny  in  the  head; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  syimi  =  a  swimming  in  the 
head;  $veivia  =  io  wander;  Dan.  svimle=.to 
te  giddy  ;  besvime  =  to  swonn  ;  Sw.  svivnna  = 
to  be  dizzy;  si'inrfe?  =  dizziness.]  Dizziness, 
vertigo  ;  a  swimming  in  the  head. 

*8WUii'-m9.-ble,  o.  [Eng.  swim  (1),  v.; 
•able.]    Capable  of  being  swum. 

"  I  .  ,  .  Bwam  everything  $wimmable.''— Savage :  A 
MedJicotC.  bk.  iL,  ch.  ill. 

SWim'-mer,  s.    [Eng.  swim  (1),  v. ;  -tr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  swims. 

"  Fast  aa  the  cormorant  conld  skim. 
The  iwimmer  plied  each  actire  limb." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  lake,  II.  87. 

2.  A  bird  that  swims,  as  the  duck  or  goose. 
CII] 

3.  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 
IL  Technically  (PL): 

1.  Ornith. :  The  same  as  Natatores  (q.v.). 

2.  Zoot.  :  The  same  as  Natantes  (q.v.). 

Swim-mer-et',  5.  [Eng.  swimmer;  dimin. 
suff.  -et] 

Comp.  Anat.  (PI.):  The  limbs  on  the  ab- 
dominal segments  of  the  Crustacea,  so  modi- 
fied as  to  strve  for  swimming  organs.  In 
the  Lobster,  in  which  they  may  be  seen  to 
ativaiitafie,  there  are  five  pairs,  the  last  pair 
heing  greatly  exi»anded,  and  forming,  with  the 
tflson,  a  powerful  caudal  fin.  Each  swim- 
meret  consists  of  a  basal  joint,  to  which  are 
attached  two  diverging  joints,  the  inner  of 
which  is  called  the  endnpodite  and  the  outer 
the  exopodite.  In  the  female,  the  fine  hairs 
fringing  the  swimmerets  serve  as  supports  for 
the  eggs  or  "berries"  during  the  spawning 
season. 

SWim'-mingd),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.  [SwiM(l),y.] 
A.  tfe  B.  ^3  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. : 

1.  Ord,  iMng. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Floating  under  water,  as  Confervae. 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  art  of  sustaining 

and  propelling  the  body  in  water. 

H  The  human  hody,  wlien  the  lungs  are  in- 
flated, is  slightly  lighter  than  an  equal  volume 
of  fresh  water,  and  consequently  floats  on  the 
surface.  It  does  so  yet  more  easily  on  salt 
water,  which  is  heavier  tiian  fresh.  But,  in 
floating,  tlie  head  tends  to  sink.  The  ai-t  of 
swimming  in  man  is  the  art  of  keejting  tlie 
head  above  water  and  the  lungs  as  mucli  as 
possible  inflated.  To  raise  the  head  above 
water,  the  rest  of  the  body  must  as  much  as 
possible  be  kept  below  it ;  and  wlien  a  person 
unalde  to  swim,  falling  into  deep  water,  in- 
stinctively raises  his  arms  above  the  surface, 
his  head  simultaneously  sinks.  Movement 
forward  in  swimming  is  produced  by  the 
flexion  and  abduction  of  tlie  arms  and  by  the 
extension  and  adduction  of  the  h-gs.  Quad- 
rupeds swim  easily,  their  head  b^'iiig  so  placed 
as  to  remain  naturally  above  water. 

swimming -bath«  s.  A  bath  large  enough 
for  persona  to  swim  in. 


swimmingbell,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  same  as  Nectocalyx  (q.v.). 

swlmmlng-belt,  s.  An  air-inflated  belt 
woin  round  the  person  as  a  support  in  the 
water. 

swimming-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Natatokes  (q.v.). 

swimming-bladder,  s, 

Comp.  A  imt.  :  The  swim-bladder  or  air- 
bladder  of  Fishes  ;  a  hollow  sac,  formed  of 
several  tunics,  containing  gas,  situated  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  outside  the  peritoneal 
sac,  entirely  closed  or  communicating  by  a 
duct  with  the  intestinal  tract.  The  special 
function  of  the  swimming-bladder  is  to  alter 
the  spt'cific  gravity  of  the  fish,  or  to  change 
the  centre  of  gravity.  It  is  absent  in  the  Lep- 
tncardii,  Cyclostomata,  Chondropterygii,  and 
Holocephala,  but  occurs  in  all  the  Ganoidei, 
in  rme  sub-order  of  which  (Dipnoi)  it  jtossesses 
anatomical  characters,  and  assumes,  to  some 
extent,  the  functions  of  a  lung;  in  the  genus 
Ceratodus,  the  swimming-bladder,  though  a 
single  cavity,  has  symmetrically  arranged 
internal  pouches,  while  in  the  other  genera  of 
the  sub-order  (Lepidosiren  and  Protopterus) 
it  is  laterally  halved,  is  supplied  with  venous 
blood  by  a  true  pulmonary  artery,  and  by  its 
cellular  structure  closely  approaches  the  lungs 
of  a  reptile. 

Rwlmming-orab,  s. 

Zool.  (PI):  Crabs  having  their  hind  pair  of 
feet  specially  modified  for  swimming,  spec, 
the  genus  Portuims  (q.v.). 

swimming-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  Lemna  minor.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

swimmlng-pond,  5.  An  artificial  pond 
in  which  swimming  is  learnt  or  practised. 

swimming- school,  $.  A  school  where 
the  art  of  swimming  is  taught. 

swimming-Stone,  t.     A  light,  spongy 

kind  of  quartz. 

swimming-tub,  s, 

Calico-pri7it.  :  A  tank  of  colours,  with  a 
floating  diaphragm  of  fabric,  on  which  a  block 
is  laid  to  colour  its  surface.  Also  used  in 
making  paper-hangings. 

SWim'-ming  (2),  pr. pan,  a.,  &s.  [Swim  (2),  v.] 
A*  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  db  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  dizziness  or  giddiness ;  ver- 
tigo. 

"It  la  good  for  the  tunmmirig  and  dijiziuesse  of  the 
braiue."— /'.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk.  xxi.,  ch.  xxx. 

SWim'-ming-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  swimming  (1) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  easy,  gliding  manner,  like  one 
swimming  ;  hence,  smoothly,  without  obstruc- 
tion, with  perfect  success. 

"  Now  we  have  broken  the  ice  we  ah&ll  go  on  gtoim- 
mingly.'— Search :  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  11,,  pL  11.,  ch. 
xxiii. 

SWim'-ming-ness,  s.  [Eng.  smmmi-ng  (2) ; 
-»es5,]  Tlie  state  of  swimming;  an  appearance 
of  swimming  :  as,  a  swimmingness  in  the  eyes. 

"  swinck,  s.  &  V.    [SwiNK.] 

swin'-dle,  v.t.  [Swindler.]  To  cheat;  to 
defraud  grossly  or  deliberately. 

"  In  a  figurative  aenae  the  German  $chunndet  i»  ap- 
plied to  (lealings  in  which  the  farties  seem  to  have 
lo§t  their  head,  aa  we  say,  to  have  become  dizzy  over 
unfounded  or  unreasonable  prospecta  of  gain.  The 
word  may  be  translated  madness,  delusion.  Then,  in  a 
factitive  sense,  sohwlndeler,  one  who  induces  deluBions 
In  L'then.  '  Einem  etwaa  abKhwindeln.'  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  another  by  inducing  deluaions :  to  iwindle 
him  out  of  Eomethiug."— Wedgwood:  Diet.  ^  Eng. 
Eiym. 

swin'-dle,  3.  [Swindle,  v.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  swindling  ;  a  fraudulent  scheme  de- 
vised to  cheat  persons  out  of  money,  &c.,  by 
iiiiposition  or  deliberate  artifice ;  a  gross  fraud 
or  imposition. 

•  8win'-dle-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  swiridle;  -ahie.] 
Capable  of  being  swindled. 

"  I  look  easily  ivrindleable."—M.  CoUttia:  Thoughtt 
in  my  OarUen,  i.  288, 

SWin'-dler,  s.  [Ger.  schwindler  =  an  extrava- 
gant prnjertor,  a  swindler,  from  sckwindeln  = 
to  be  dizzy,  to  cheat ;  schwindel  =  dizziness  ; 
schwinden  =  to  decay,  to  sink,  to  fait  ;  cngn. 
with  A.S.  swindan(\).  t.  swa7td)  =  to  languish.] 
One  who  swindles  ;  one  who  defrauds  others 
by  deliberate  artifice;  an  habitual  cheat,  a 
rogue. 


'  swin' -  dler  -  y,  s.      [Eng.  swindler;    ^.} 
Swindling,  roguery. 


swine.   *  swln.   *  swyne,   a.     [A.S.  vwin 

(sing.  &  plur.),  cogn.  with  Dut.  zwijn  =  a 
swine,  a  hog  ;  IceL  swin  (sing.  Sc  phir.) ;  Dan, 
sviin;  Sw.  svin ;  O.  H.  Ger.  sivin ;  Goth. 
swein  ;  Ger.  achwein ;  Russ.  svineyu  —  a  swina, 
svinka^=A  pig,  sviniJia  =  park  \  I.at.  sua  .=  u 
sow,  Buin'us  =  L-elonging  to  swine,  swinish. 
Swine  is  used  both  as  a  singular  and  a  plural 
noun.] 

1.  LU. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Suidce, 
and  particularly  of  the  genus  Sus  (q.v.);  ft 
pig,  a  hog  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  :  A  low,  mean,  filthy  person, 
swine -amut.  5. 

Bot.:  Arrhenathermn  avenaceum. 
swine-bread,  s.  A  kind  of  plant ;  truflSo^ 
swlne-carse,  s. 

But. :  Polygonum  avicitlare. 

swine -case,  sw^ine-coat,  *  swine - 
cot,  •  swine  -  cote,  "  swyyne  -  koto. 
"  swine-crue,  a.  A  pen  for  swine  ;  a  hog- 
sty. 

*  swine-dnink,  a.  In  a  beastly  state  of 
intoxication. 

"He   will   he  tudne -drunk.'— Shaketp. :    AU't   WaU 
that  Ends  If  e«.  tv.  8. 

swine-fever,  a. 

Animal  Pathol.:  A  specific,  contagious,  and 
infectious  fever,  aft"ecting  the  pig  ;  associated 
with  local  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  canal,  and  caused  by  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  a  microscopic  fungus  Id 
the  blood.  Its  existence  was  first  detected 
in  England  in  1862.  (Pro/.  Broum :  Report  ow 
Swina  Fever,  1886.) 

swine-grass,  swine's  grass,  «. 

Bot. :  Polygonum  aviculare. 
swine-oat,  a. 

Bot.  £  Agnc.  :  Avena  nuda,  wild  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  cultivated  in  Austria. 
It  is  not  much  esteemed  for  human  food,  but 
is  sometimes  given  to  swine. 

swine -pipe,  s.  The  Redwing  Thrush, 
Turdus  iliacus.     (Prov.) 

swine -pox,  a. 

Pathol. :  A  form,  possibly,  of  modified 
small-pox,  in  which  the  development  of  the 
pock  is  incomplete.  It  is  the  varicella  globu- 
laris  of  Willan,  and  is  popularly  known  •• 
the  hives. 

swine-stone,  a.    [Stink-stone.] 

swine-sty,  s.    A  sty  or  pen  for  8Wln«. 

t  swine-tang.  s. 

Bot.  :  Fucns  vesiculosus. 
swlne-thlstle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Sonch^^s  oleraceus.     [SowTHiSTLtJ 

swine's  bane,  s, 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  rubrum*    [Sowbanb.] 
swine's  cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Senebiera  Coronopjis,  called  also  Coron- 
opus  Ruellii.  So  named  because  it  is  a  creai 
good  only  for  swine. 

•  swine's  feather,  a.  A  small  spear, 
about  six  inches  long  (called  also  a  Hog's 
Bristle),  and  formerly  used  as  a  bayonet.  The 
name  was  afterwards  applied,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  a  siunlar  spear  fitted  into 
the  musket-rest  iu  order  to  render  it  a  defenca 
against  cavalry. 

swine's  snout,  s. 

Bot. :  Taraxacwm.  Dens-leonia.  So  called  from 
the  form  of  its  receptacle. 

swine's  succory,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Arnoseris,  sometimes 
merged  in  Lapsana  ;  spec.  Arnoseris  or  La"^ 
aana  pusilla,  called  also  Hyoseris  minima,  a 
composite  with  small  yellow  flowers  growing 
in  corntields  on  gravelly  soil. 

swine-herd,  " swine-heard,  *  swyne- 
herd,  s.  [Eng.  s^vine,  and  herd.]  A  kt-epei 
of  swine. 

"  A  Mwhu'hpard  meeting  bim  by  chance 
And  pitying  lib  estate .' 

U'orMtfr;  jUitmi  England,  hit.  It.,  ch-  KI, 


bSil,  boj^ ;  poiit,  jo^i ,  cat,  5ell.  chorus,  9hin.  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
HSian,  -tian  =  shan«    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -flon,  -§lon  =  zhtn.    -clous,  -tlons,  hbIous  =  shfis.   -We,  hUo,  Ac.  t=.  bpl,  d^L 
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Bwineberdship— swingle 


'swine- herd -sbip,  '  swine' -  heard - 
Bhip,  s.  [Eufe'.  swiiu-henl;  -ship.]  The  ofUce 
or  position  of  a  siviiielieni, 

"  An  vnder  $ufti>theard»hip  did  seme. 
He  souKtit  Dot  tu  be  i-hiuie." 
Warner:  Albioju  Enijtund,  bk.  It,,  oh.  xx. 

•swin'-er-^,  s.  [Eng,  swine;  -Ty.'\  A  place 
where  swiue  are  kept ;  a  pijigery. 

"  Wliidsor-Paxk  so  ((lorioua  made  a  swijierj/.' 

Molcott :  Peter  Pintiar,  p.  216. 

•swine-ward,  *swin-ward,  s.     [Kng. 

9Wiiie,  and  ward.]     A  keeper  of   swine;    a 
awinelieni. 

"  Neere  to  the  May-pole  on  the  war 
Tlila  slutt^idh  twtnward  luet  me.  ' 

Browne  ;  kKephe^ird't  IHpe,  ecL  2. 

swing,  •  swinge,  *  swynge  (pa.  t  swang, 
*  swung,  siimng,  pa.  par.  swung),  v.i.  &  L 
[A.S.  swififffin  (pa.  t.  swang,  pa.  par.  swungen) 
=  to  scourge,  to  fly,  to  flap  with  the  wings  ; 
cogn.  with  Sw.  svinga  =  to  swing,  to  wliirl; 
Dan.  svinge;  Ger.  sckwingen.  Swing  is  a 
nasalized  form  from  sway  (q.v.).]    [Swinoe.] 

A.  IntransiUve : 

I,  Ordinary  Langtiage  : 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended 
In  the  air ;  to  wave,  to  oscillate,  to  vibrate. 

"  I  tried  if  a  iieiidulum  would  Btoing  faster,  or  con- 
tlnue  swinging  lunger  in  ouv  receiver,  iu  case  of  exsuc- 
tiou  of  the  air  than  otlieiwUe."— fio^/e. 

2.  To  practise  swinging;  to  fly  backwards 
ftnd  forwards  on  a  suspended  rope. 

"  9ume  set  up  swings  In  the  streets,  and  get  money 
of  those  who  will  twing  In  them." — Da^npier :  Voyagei 
(an.  IG98). 

3.  To  be  hanged.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

"If  I'm  caught  I  shnll  awinff."—Dickeni :  Sketchet 
bff  Bat;  Druniuird't  (fravv. 

4.  To  turn  or  move  sharply  in  a  curved  or 
circular  direction.    (Usually  with  round.) 

"  A  large  body  of  men  were  at  work  at  the  capstan, 
vben,  through  some  accident,  it  sioung round.  "—Daily 
Chronica.  May  21,  1887. 

d.  To  pass  backwards  and  forwards ;  to  be 
retxirned. 

*'  From  tower  to  tower  the  wanlera  call : 
The  si.'uud  sutinga  over  land  and  sea, 
And  marks  a  watchful  eneruy. " 

Hfotl:  Lord  of  the  lata,  y.  19, 

6.  To  deviate  or  incline  to  one  side ;  to  make 
S  sweep.    (Usually  with  round.) 

"  Leaiiug  the  Fira  from  the  Lark  Hill  side,  the  fox 
quickly  swung  round  to  Marsh  Break." — Field,  Dec  6. 
1884. 

n.  Naut. :  To  move  or  float  round  with  the 
wind  or  tide,  as  a  ship  riding  at  a  single  anchor. 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  move  to  and  fro  or  oscillate  ; 
to  make  to  vibrate  or  wave,  as  a  body  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

"The  boy  who  wished  to  be  a  king  that  he  might 
tiave  an  otncer  appointed  to  awing  hiiu  all  day  long 
npon  a  gate,  took  his  reaolutioniipon  the  remembrance 
of  wliat  had  given  him  pleaamre."— SeurcA;  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  L.  pt.  ii.,  eh.  xxli. 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air ;  to  wave,  to 
brandish. 

"  His  sword  .  .  . 
He  twung  about  his  head." 

Shakeap. :  Romeo  i  Juliet.  I.  L 

3.  To  pack,  as  herrings,  in  casks  or  barrels. 
(Prov.) 

^  To  swing  a  ship: 

Naut.  :  To  bring  the  ship's  head  to  each 
point  of  the  compass,  in  order  to  correct  the 
compass  by  ascertaming  the  amount  of  local 
deviation. 

swing,  •  swinge  (1),  •  swynge,  s.  [Swing,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Tlie  act  or  state  of  swinging  ;  a  wavin;^ 
or  oscillating  motion  of  a  thing  suspended  and 
hanging  loose  ;  motion  baekwaixls  and  for- 
wards or  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  oscilla- 
tion. 

"  They  say  that  a  goddess,  having  a  lump  or  mass  of 
earth  suspended  in  n  cord,  gave  it  a  awing,  and  scat- 
tered about  pieces  of  land,  thus  constituting  Otalieite 


(2)  A  line,  cord,  rope,  &c.,  suspended  and 
hanging  loose,  on  wliicli  anything  may  swing 
or  oscillate ;  specif.,  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  rope  or  cord,  having  a  seat  suspended  in 
the  loop,  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  or  cord 
being  attached  overhead, 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  Influence  or  power  of  &  body  to  which 
Is  given  a  swaying  motion. 

"  The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  tuning  and  rmleiiess  of  his  poise. 
They  pl&oe  before  hid  band  that  made  the  engine." 
Shaketp.  :  Troilua  *  Creasida.  i.  8. 


•(2)  Influence,  power. 

"  They  bear  the  fu^Jn^e  In  commou  afTayres."— )V<n- 
cKetter  :  On  True  Obedi^twe  |Tu  the  Reader). 

(3)  Free  course;  abandonuieiit  to  any  mo- 
tive ;  unrestrained  liberty  or  licence. 

"  A  man  has  perhaps  fur  a  long  time  took  the  full 
awing  oi  his  voluptuous  humour,  wallowed  in  all  the 
pleasures  of  seuauallty."  —  &}utA:  Sennotia,  vol,  vl., 
ser.  L 

*  (4)  Unrestraiued  tendency ;  natural  bent 
or  inclination. 

"  Where  the  awing  goeth.  there  follow,  fawn,  flatter, 
laugh,  and  He  lustily  atother  meu'sllklng."— .^icAam.- 
Schoot  master. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Lathe  :  The  distance  from  the  head-centre 
of  a  lathe  to  the  bed  or  ways,  or  to  the  rest. 
The  swing  determines  the  diametric  size  of 
the  object  which  is  cajjable  of  being  turned  in 
the  lathe ;  anything  larger  would  interfere 
with  the  bed.  This  Umit  is  called  the  swing 
of  the  bed.  The  swing  of  the  rest  is  the  size 
which  will  rotate  above  the  rest,  which  lies 
upon  the  bed. 

2.  Vehicles :  Tlie  tip  outward  from  the  vehicle 
of  the  top  of  a  wlieel. 

^  Infultsxoing:  In  full  operation  or  working. 

"  Building  operations  and  railway  extensions  are  in 
full  nving."— Weekly  Echo,  Sept  5.  1886. 

swing-beam,  s. 

1.  Railway-eng.  ;  A  cross-piece  suspended 
from  tlie  truck,  and  sustaining  the  body  of 
the  cariiage,  so  that  it  may  have  independent 
lateral  motion, 

2.  Carp, :  A  cross-beam  supporting  an  ovei- 
head  mow  in  a  barn, 

swing-boat,  s.  A  boat-shaped  carriage 
slung  fi'om  a  frame,  in  which  young  persons 
swing  for  amasemeut  at  fairs,  &c. 

swing-bridge,  s.  A  swivel -bridge,  span- 
ning a  canal  or  dock  entrance,  and  opening 
horizontally  to  allow  a  vessel  to  pass.  The 
swing-bridge  is  balanced,   and   rotates    in  a 
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horizontal  plane.  It  is  usually  in  two  sections, 
each  of  which,  when  opened,  is  landed  on  its 
own  side  of  the  dock,  the  extended  ends  of 
the  two  meeting  in  the  middle  when  brought 
into  line,  thus  forming  a  bridge. 

swing-Jack,  s.  a  jack  for  replacing 
railway-carriages  on  the  metals;  the  bottom  of 
tlie  standard  is  a  cylindrical  segment,  and  has 
a  toe  working  in  a  slot  in  the  base  of  the  jaek. 
Two  are  used,  and  the  carriage  being  lifted 
while  the  standanis  are  vertical,  the  latter  are 
canted  to  or  swung  over,  bringing  the  wheels 
of  the  carriage  in  line  with  the  rails. 

swing-knife,  s.  A  wooden  sword  18  to 
24  inchts  I()ng,  and  S  to  10  inches  broad,  used 
to  scrape  the  woody  portion  from  flax,  a  hand- 
ful of  which  hangs  over  a  groove  in  a  standing- 
board  known  as  the  swing-stuck. 

swing-pan,  s. 

Sugar-inaking :  A  hinged  sugar-pan  with  a 
spout. 

swing-plough,  s. 

1.  A  tuiii-wrest  plough. 

2.  A  plough  without  a  gauge-wheel. 

swing-press,  s.  A  form  of  baling-press 
in  which  the  box  is  stispended  from  above  by 
a  screw  on  which  it  winds  as  it  is  rot-ated. 

swing -saw,   swinging  -  saw,  s.     A 

bMZ2-.saw  liiing  on  a  itivot,  so  that  it  may  be 
8«Ting  down  to  cut  on  blocks  which,  by  reason 
of  their  weight  or  shape,  cannot  be  conve- 
niently fed  to  the  saw. 

swing-Stock,  $.    [Swinq-knife.) 

swing-tool,  s. 

Mndi.  :  A  holder  wliich  swings  on  horizontal 
centres,  so  as  to  yield  to  unequal  pressure  and 
keep  the  plate  flat  against  the  face  of  the  file. 

swing-tree,  s. 

1,  A  vibrating-beam,  a^  a  working- beam. 

2.  A  s%vingle-tree  (q.v). 
swing-wheel,  s. 

Horol.  :  The  balance-wheel  of  a  watch. 


swinge  (1),  'swindge,  v.t.  [a.S.  au-engan 
=  to  shake;  causal   uf  swingan  ~  to    swing 

(q.v.)-] 

1.  To  beat  soundly  ;  to  thrash,  to  whip,  to 
chastise. 

"  And  that  baggage.  Beatrix,  huw  I  would  twinge 
her  If  I  had  her  here."— Z/r^den  .■  L'vcJiing'a  Love,  v. 

*  2.  To  move  as  a  lash  ;  to  lash. 

"  The  old  dragon  under  ground  ,  .  . 
Smind^e*  the  scaly  horrour  of  his  folded  talL" 
MiUon  :  The  Bymn,  171 

*  swinge  (2),  v.t.    rBiNOE.] 

"swinge  (1),  s.    [Swinge.] 

1.  A  sweep,  as  of  anything  in  motion. 

"  The  shallow  water  doth  her  f-irce  infringe. 
And  rendurs  vaiu  her  tail's  impetuous  awinge." 
Walter  ;  iiattle  of  the  Hummer  Ittaudt,  IfA. 

2.  Sway,  power,  influence. 

"  Many  thence  hardly  would  admit  God  to  be  con- 
cerned in  tlieiu,  but  eujiiKiseii  him  to  commit  their 
conduct  to  a  f^tal  swindge,  or  a  casual  fluctuation  of 
obvious  causes."— flarrowr.  Sermona,  eer.  23. 

3.  Unrestrained  liberty  ;  freedom  ;  free  use. 

"Be  must  give  place  for  pace  and  free  twinge  of 
h la  feet."  Chapman:  Homer;  JSiud  TL\\i. 

*  swinge -buckler.  *  swindge -buc- 
kler, s.     A  bully,  a  swash-ltuckier. 

"  You  had  not  four  such  aieingfhucklers  In  all  the 
Inns  of  court  again."— Shakeap. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  a, 

swinge  (2),  s.    [Singe,  s.] 

swinge'-ing,  a.    [Swinoinq  (2).] 

swing'-el,  s.  [Eng.  swing,  s.  ;  dim.  suff.  -ei.) 
The  swinging  piece  of  a  flail ;  the  swipeL 

SWing'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  swing,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  swings. 

"These  jfamiliar  romps],  Mr.  Spectator,  are  the 
aiinjigers.  They  gel  on  ropes,  a.^  you  must  have  seen 
the  children,  and  are  swung  by  their  male  visitants." 
— Steele  :  Spectator,  No.  4tt2, 

*S\Fing'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  swing(e),  s.  ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  swinges. 

2.  Any  ve.ry  great  or  surprising  recital ;  a 
lie,  a  bouncer. 

"  How  will  he  rap  out  presently  half  a  dozen  awing- 
era.  to  get  r-ff  cleverly."— Echard  :  Oba.  on  the  Ana.  to 
the  Cont.  CI.,  p,  159. 

swing'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Swing,  v.] 
Bwinging-boom,  a. 

Naut, :  The  si'an  which  distends  the  foot  of 
a  lower  studding-sail. 

swinging-saw,  s.    [Swing-saw.] 

swing'-ing  (2),  * swindg'-ihg,  *  swinge- 
ing, iJr.  par.  &  a.     [Swinge  (I),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  atij.  :  Very  great ;  huge,  astonishing, 
surprising. 

"  A  good  atoingeing  agitation  a^iiist  the  HoQBe  of 
Lords.  —/"aK  Mali  Qiueltc,  July  7,  1861. 

8wing'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  swinging  (2) ;  -ly.] 
Vastly,  hugely,  greatly. 

"  Yours  were  but  little  vauittea  ;  but  I  have  alua'd 
twingingly  against  my  vovf.'^—Dryden:  Aasignation, 
ill.  3. 

•  Swing-ijm,  s.  [See  def.]  The  practice  of 
sending  threatening  letters  to  farmers,  landed 
proprietors,  &.C.,  commanding  them  to  give 
up  the  use  of  thrashing-machines,  pay  higher 
wages,  and  the  like,  threatening  the  destruc- 
tirmofiMopei'ty  if  tlie  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with.  Such  letters  were  common  from 
1S30  to  1S3;?,  and  were  signed  Swing  or  Captain 
Swing. 

*swin'-gle(l),  v.i.  [Eng.  swing;  frequent, 
suir.  -le.\ 

1,  To  dangle,  to  hang,  to  swing. 

2.  To  swing  for  pleasure 

SWin'-gle  (2),  v.U  [Eng.  swinge;  frequent 
sufl.  -le.] 

1.  To  beat,  to  scutch  or  clean,  as  flax,  by 
beating  it  with  a  wooden  instrument  re- 
sembling a  large  knife.    {Prov.) 

2.  To  cut  otf  the  tops,  without  pulling  up 
the  roots,  as  weeds.    {Prov.) 

8win'-gle,  s.    [Swingle  (2).  v.] 

1.  Theefl'ectiveend-pieceofaflail;  aswiple. 

2.  An  instrument,  like  a  swonl,  for  beating 
flax  ;  hence  the  terms,  Swingling-knife,  Swin- 
gling-stafl",  Swingling-wand. 

3.  The  wooden  spoke  of  the  wire-drawinj 
barrel,  or  the  roller  of  a  plate-press. 

swingle-bar,  s.    A  Swingle-tree  (q.v.). 


l&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdii 
or.  wore,  W9li;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  lew; 
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swindle  -  stafE;  swingling  -  staff, 
vwingling-knife,  swingling-wand,  -'. 

Ditlereut  Dames  for  un  instrument  lormerly 
Used  for  beating  flax  or  hemp,  iu  order  to 
separate  tlie  shives  or  woody  parts  from  tlio 
fibre  ;  a  scutcher.  Tlie  process  is  now  geue- 
rally  carried  out  by  machinery. 

Swlngle-tree,  s.  The  bar  to  which  the 
ends  of  a  horse's  traces  are  attaclied. 

swlngle-wand.  s.   A  s\viugle-3taff (q.v.). 

SWin'-gling,  pr  par.  or  a.    [Swingle  (2),  v.] 

swingling- machine,  5.  A  machine  fur 
singling  {lax. 

swlngling-stafif,  swlngllng-knlfe. 
swingling- wand^  5.    [Swinglk-staff.j 

swingllng-tow,  s.  The  coarse  part  of 
flax,  removed  by  the  swingle  or  scutcher. 

Bwin'-isll,  a.  [Eng.  swi)i(e) :  -ish.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  befitting  swine  ;  resembling  swine  ; 
gross,  brutal,  hoggish,  filthy. 

"  When  111  sioinish  sleep  tbeir  drenched  natures  He," 
Shakesp. :  HacbeCh,  i.  7. 

swin'-ish-lj^,  *  swyn-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
smiJiish  ;  -Ifi.]  In  a  swinish,  brutal,  or  filthy 
manner  ;  like  a  swine. 

"  Nor  yet  bene  thankfull  vnto  God  lor  such  an 
beauenly  gift,  but  rather  twynithly  troden  U  vnder 
tliy  in'iXe.'  —  Bale :  Image,  pt,  L,  foL  40, 

8TfQn'-iall-neSS.  s.  [Eng.  swinish ;  -ness.^ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  swiuish  ;  filthi- 
ness. 

•  swink,  •  swinke,  *  swynke,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.B.  swincan.] 

A.  Tntraris. :  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  drudge. 

"  Riches,  reuown,  and  principality. 
For  which  men  twink  and  sweat  incessantlr." 
Spenser:  F.  (i.,  II.  vii.  8. 

B.  Trails. :  To  cause  to  toil  or  drudge  ; 
to  overlabour  ;  to  tire  or  exhaust  with  labour. 

"  Ami  the  stoiitk'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat." 

Milton :  Cotnus,  291. 

swink,  *  swinok,  *  swlncke,  *  swlnke, 

s.     [SwiNK,  v.]    Labour,  t<iil,  drudgery. 

"  Up,  lither  lad,  thou  reck'st  much  of  thy  sicinke, 
Wneu  flwinke  ne  swat  thou  shuuldst,  oe  reok  for 
fame."     Urowne :  Tonge  Willie  AOld  Wernock. 

*  swink'-er,  s.  [Eng.  swink,  v, ;  -er.]  A 
labourer,  a  worker. 

"  A  true  swlnker,  and  a  good  was  he, 
Living  iu  pees  and  pHrlite  chadtee. 

Chaucxr:  C.  T.,  ProL  S33. 

sx^pe  (1),  s.  [A.S.  swipe.]  The  same  as 
SwAPE  (q.v.). 

"Atwipe.  or  engine  to  draw  op  water."— Potter .' 
Antig.  Greece,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  ivi. 

swipe  (2),  s.  [Icel.  svipr.]  A  hard  or  strong 
blow,  especially  in  cricket  or  golf  slang. 

"  In  driving  (or  Tel-el-Kehir,  Kirk  had  a  long  iwipe 
off  the  tee:'—l-'ield,  Sept.  4,  188S. 

swipe,  v.i.  &  t.     [Swipe  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  hit  out  with  great  force  ; 
to  deliver  a  hard  blow  or  knock,  especially  iu 
cricket  or  golf  slang. 

"  The  first  ball  of  the  over.  Jack  steps  out  and 
meets,  xiri/iing  with  all  bis  force."— Btighes:  Tom 
Bruvtn't  Scliool-daye,  pt.  IL,  ch.  viii. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  hit,  to  knock,  to  strike, 

"  Stcipte  hire  of  that  heaved." 

Legend  of  St.  KatheHne.  2,431, 

8wip'-er,  s.  [Eng.  swip{e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
swipes,  especially  a  hard  hitter  in  cricket  or 
golf. 

"  Jack  Ragglea,  the  long-atop,  toughest  and  burliest 
of  buys,  ciiinuiouly  called  Swiper  J&ck."—Sugtie»: 
Ton  BrovTjis  School-days,  pt.  it.,  ch.  viii. 

swipe^,  swype?,  s.  pi.  [Dan.  sui;j.=  thin 
and  tasteless  beer,  swipes.l  Thin,  wasliy 
beer ;  small  beer.    (Slang.) 

8wip'-ey,  a.   [Swipes.]   Intoxicated.   (Slang.) 

"He's  only  a  little  twipeit,  you  know."— .^icAenJ ." 
Martin  Chuzzleurit,  ch.  xxviiL 

swip'-le  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  swipe,  v ;  suff. 
■le.]    The  same  as  Swingel  (q.v.). 

swip'-per,  a.  [Icel.  svipal,  sviputl  =  &gi\e  ; 
svipe  =  to  move  quickly.  Akin  to  sweep  and 
swoop.]    Nimble,  active,  quick.    (Prov.) 

swiro,  *  swyre,  s.  [A-S.  swlra,  sweora, 
swiora ;  Icel.  sviri.] 

*  1.  The  neck. 

2.  The  declination  of  a  mountain  or  hill 
near  the  summit ;  a  hollow  between  two  hills. 


swirl,  v.i.    [Norw.  8utWa  =  to  whirlj 

1.  To  form  eddies  ;  to  wliirl  iu  eddiea. 

"  Bonnie  Blnckwater.  .  ,  . 
Hoarlng  and  brawling  and  tmlrlinj  with  glee." 
Bt.ickie  ■  Lai/s  of  Bightands  i  Iiland*.  p.  IML 

2.  To  whirl  about ;  to  move  rapidly. 

swirl,  s.  [SwiBL,  v.]  A  whirling  motion  ;  a 
gyration,  a  curve  ;  an  eddying  pool,  an  eddy  ; 
a  twist  or  contortion  in  wood. 

"She'll  never  see  the  Martlumaa  wind  gar  them 
danre  in  swirls  like  the  fairy  rings."— Sco«.-  Brido  of 
Lammennoor,  ch.  xxxiv. 

8wirl'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  swirl,  s. ;  ^te  =  -y.] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  Knaggy;  full  of  knots. 

"  He  takes  a  svnrlie  auld  moss-oak, 
Pol  Bouie  black,  grousome  carlin.'* 

Burns:  SaUoveen, 

2.  Full  of  contortions  or  twists  ;  entangled  * 
as,  swirlie  grass. 

swish,  v.t.    [From  the  sound.] 

1.  To  flourish,  to  bi-andish. 

2.  To  flog,  to  beat,  to  lash.     (Slang.) 

Swiss,  a.  &  s.    [See  the  def.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzerland 

or  its  inhabitants. 
B*  As  substayitive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland ;  a 
Switzer;  applied  specif,  to  the  beadles  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  France,  frorn 
the  fact  that  when  Napoleon  reopened  the 
churches  after  tlie  Revolution,  many  of  the 
disbanded  Swiss  guards  found  employment 
as  beadles. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Swiss. 

Snriss  Confederation,  e.  A  federal 
government,  adopted  by  Switzerland  in  184^, 
the  executive  authority  of  which  is  vested  in 
a  Fedenil  Council  of  seven  members  chosen 
by  the  Federal  Assembly,  itself  consisting  of 
two  chambers  elected  by  manhood  suflrage, 

Swiss-muslin,  «. 

Fabric:  A  fine,  open,  transparent  muslin. 

8wit9ll,  *awi9ll,  s.     [O.  Dut.  wioick;  Norw. 
svige,  sveg ;  Icel.  sveigr,  svigi.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  small  flexible  twig  or  rod. 

•'  With  two  spurs  or  one,  and  no  great  matter  which. 
Boots  bought,  or  boots  borrow' d,  a  whip  or  a  switch.' 
Cowper ;  The  Cantab     (Trans.) 

2.  A  queue  of  false  hair,  or  of  some  sub- 
stance inade  to  resemble  hair,  fastened  toge- 
ther at  one  end,  and  worn  by  ladies. 

3.  A  key  on  a  gas-burner  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  gas  passing,  and,  consequently, 
the  light. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Rail.  :  The  movable  rails  which  connect 
one  line  of  metals  with  another.  Switches  are 
known  as  stub-switches  and  split-switches. 
In  the  stub-switch  the  switch-rail  has  square 
butted  ends.  In  the  split-switch  the  switch- 
rail  is  pointed,  and  somewhat  automatic. 
Switches  and  signals  are  said  to  be  connected 
when  they  are  simply  coupled  together  and 
have  a  pari  passu  motion  ;  they  are  said  to  be 
interlocked  when  the  movement  of  a  signal  to 
safety  cannot  be  commenced  until  after  tlie 
necessary  movement  of  the  switches  has  been 
completed,  and  also  the  movement  of  the 
switches  cannot  be  commenced  until  after  all 
the  signals  concerned  by  them  have  been  set 
to  danger.    (Rapier :  Railway  SigiudSy  p.  23.) 

2.  Teleg. :  A  device  for  connecting  one  cir- 
cuit witli  another,  or  for  dividing  a  circuit 
into  two  parts,  or,  in  short,  for  altering  any 
of  the  connections  of  a  line  or  circuit.  The 
ordin.iry  ground  or  lever  switch  is  a  small 
metallic  strip  pivoted  at  one  end,  the  pivot 
being  connected  by  a  wire  to  one  portion  of 
an  electrical  circuit.  The  other  end  of  the 
strap  can  be  turned  to  rest  on  an  anvil  or  bed 
connected  with  the  line  desired  to  be  brought 
into  circuit. 

S'witch-back,  a.  a  terra  applied  to  a 
form  of  railway,  consisting  of  alternate  de- 
scending and  ascending  inclines.  The  mo- 
mentum acquired  in  the  descent  takes  the 
carriages  up  the  opposite  incline,  over  the 
summit  to  the  next  downward  slope,  and  so 
on. 

switch-board,  s. 

Tdeg. :  An  aggregation  of  switches  upon  one 
base,  so  that  any  instrument  in  an  ottice  may 


be  connected  with  any  wire  or  any  battery,  oi 
cut  out  altogether. 

switch-lantern,  s.  A  lantern  on  the 
lever  of  a  railway-switch,  to  indicate  the  con- 
dition of  the  switch  either  by  its  position  or 
by  the  display  of  a  coloured  light. 

SWit9h,  v.t.  &  i.    [Switch,  b.] 
A.  Transitive : 
X.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  lash,  to  beat,  to  flog, 

"Thy  right  hormc  then  siottehtng." 

Chapman:  Bomer ;  Iliad  xtWL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Rail. :  To  transfer  by  a  switch  ;  to  shunt 
from  one  set  of  rails  to  another. 

2.  Teleg. :  To  shift  to  another  circuit. 

"Sutit'-h  on  an  electric  current,  by  the  action  of 
which  all  tlieso  bells  will  be  simultaneously  set  rlxtg* 
lug."— Daits/  Telegraph,  Dec.  1,  1BH6. 

*B,  Intrans.  :  To  walk  with  a  jerk. 

swit^h'-el,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  beverag« 
made  of  molasses  and  water. 

SWit9h'-ing,  a.     [Switch,  s.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  switch;  S 
beating. 

2.  The  act  of  shunting. 

3.  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  one  year's 
growth  which  protrudes  from  the  sides  of  the 
hedges. 

switching-blU,  s.  An  instrument  used 
in  pruning  hedges. 

SWitohlng-eng^e,  s.  A  yard-engine, 
or  donkey-engine,  used  about  a  railway  station 
for  makitjg  up  trains  or  moving  engines  which 
have  not  steam  up. 

switch' -man,  s.  [Eng.  smtch,  s.,  and  man.]  A 
mail  who  has  charge  of  the  switches  on  a 
railway ;  a  pointsman. 

"The  ticitchman,  while  working  the  switches  with 
his  bauds,  wurked  the  signals  with  hU  leot." — Rapier ." 
Bailway  Signals,  p.  23. 

*  8wit9h'-y,  a.    [Eng.  switch;  •?/.]    Whisking. 

"  Uqt  tujitchy  tall."  Combe:  Dr.  .'Syntax,  1.  20. 

*SWith,  *SWithe,  a.,  adv.,  &  interj.  [A.8. 
swidh,  sw^dh  =  atvong ;  Icel,  svidhr;  0.  liow 
Ger.  svith.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Strong. 

2.  Quick,  speedy, 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Strongly,  much,  greatly. 

2.  Quickly,  fast.    (Metrical  H(ymilieSj  p.~80.) 

C.  As  interj.  :  Get  away  I  begone  1  off  1 
(Scotch.) 

"  Smith  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a", 
An  there  tak  up  your  st-itious." 

Burtu:  The  OrdinaHon. 

8With'-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Doubt,  hesi- 
tation, perplexity.    (Scotch.) 

"She's  been  in  a  ixeither  about  the  Jocolate  thlf 
morning." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxvi. 

SwSth'-er,  V.i.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  emit  a  whirring  sound  ;  to  whiz. 

2.  To  doubt,  to  hesitate. 

SwitZ'-er,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  of  Switzer- 
land ;  a  Swiss  ;  specifically,  in  history,  one  of 
a  hired  body-guard  attendant  on  a  king. 

"  Here  behold 
A  noble  race,  the  Switzers,  aud  their  land." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vlL 

"  swive,  *  swyve,  v.t.  [A.S.  swifnn;  TceL 
svi/ii;  O.  Fris.  swira  =  to  shake.]  To  copulate 
with  ;  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

"Yon  wenche  wol  I  swim:'' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,171 

Swiv'-el,  *  SWlv-ell,  5.  [A.S.  swi/an=  to 
shake,' to  move  quickly;  of.  Icel.  svelfia  —  U> 
swing  or  spin  in  a  circle,  like  a  top  ;  svi/a  = 
to  ramble,  to  turn.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  twisting  link  in  a  chain, 
consisting  of  a  ring  or  hook  ending  in  a  headed 
pin  which  turns  in  a  link  of  the  chain  :  the 
object  is  to  avoid  kinking;  a  fcistening  so 
contrived  as  to  allow  the  thing  fastened  to  re- 
volve freely  on  its  axis. 

"The  gnn  Is  placed  on  the  top.  where  thttre  is  an 
iron  socket  for  the  gnn  to  rest  in.  and  a  Kwivel  to  turn 
the  muzzle  any  way."— i>am/^itT;  Voyages  (an.  1688). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  rest,  having  ad.iustment  in  azi- 
muth, for  suii)>orting  a  small  piece  of  ordnance 
on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat  or  vessel. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  small  cannon,  whose  trunnion* 


hSiit  h6^;  poUt,  j(S^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  fhis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.   -ing» 
-Olan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shiui ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -oious.  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.   -hie.  -die.  &&  =  b^l.  d^ 
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are  placed  in  a  carrier,  which  is  pivoted  in  a 
■ocket,  fo  tliat  by  the  two  adjustraents  the 
gun  may  be  pointed  in  any  direction  ;  a  pivot- 
gun. 

3.  Saddlery :  A  loop  or  runner  through 
wliich  the  ciieck-rein  paases. 

■wlTel-brldge,  s,  A  bridge  wliich  ro- 
tates on  an  axis,  innviitgin  a  horizontal  plane. 

SWlvel-eye,  s.    a  squint-eye. 

SwlTol-eyed,  a.    Squintreyed.     (Slans.) 

swlTel-gun,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  gun  mounted  on  a  pirot  to  tra- 
Tcrse  horizontally  in  a  circle. 

swlvel-hanser,  $. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  Bhaft-hanger,  invented 
by  Edward  Bancroft,  in  which,  to  ensure  the 
weiglit  of  the  shaft  being  received  over  the 
entiie  length  of  the  box.  he  liung  the  box  ou 
a  universal  .joint,  and  made  its  axis  of  vibra- 
tion coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  bur. 
This  permitted  the  use  of  l.'ngcr  boxes  than 
were  before  practicable,  and  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  un  the  surface  was  lessened. 

swivel-hook,  a. 

NauL  :  A  turning  hook  strapped  to  a  tackle- 
block. 

Swivet-kook  block:  A  pulley  block  in  which 
the  suspending  hook  is  swivelled  to  the  block, 
80  that  the  latter  may  turn  to  present  the 
sheave  in  any  direction. 

SWiTel-Joint,  s.  A  section  in  a  chain,  or 
a  joint  on  a  rod,  wliich  allows  the  part*  to 
twist  without  kinking  or  distortion. 

swivel-loom,  s.  A  kind  of  loom  for- 
merly used  for  the  weaving  of  tapes  and  nar- 
row goods. 

swivel-plough,  s.  A  plough  having  its 
land-side,  S'de,  and  mould-board  on  an  axis, 
80  that  the  combined  portions  may  be  turned 
over  to  throw  the  furrow  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left. 

•swlv'-el,  r.i.  [Swivel,  s.]  To  turn  on  a 
Bwivel,  pin,  or  pivot. 

VWiz'-zle,  «,     [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  swill  and 

swig.] 

1.  Spirits  and  water.    (Slang.) 

" '  It  lervea  me  riglit  for  dosertiiij  mm,  my  pruper 
tipple.  Boy,  tlieMnbcr  fliiiai'  Here  Mr,  Sulgs  mixed 
biiiiBelf  aoi nt  turUzlt  and  cutiBoIsd  lilmaelt'—Naitnay : 
Sin(^r*lon  Fontanoy. 

2.  A  beverage  composed  of  ale  and  beer 
nfixed.    (Proy.) 

3.  Diink  generally  ;  liquor,  tipple.    (Proy.) 

■Wiz'-zle,  v.f.  [Swizzle,  £.]  To  drink,  to  swill. 
swob*  5.  &  V.    [Swab,  5.  &  y.] 

BWob'-ber,  ».    [Eng.  swob;  -«r.] 

1.  A  sweeper  of  decks,  &c.  ;  a  swabber. 

2.  {PI.)  :  Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only 
incidentally  used  in  betting  at  the  game  of 
whist. 

"  The  clergymen  used  to  play  at  whist  and  noobheri ; 

flaying  now  and  then  a  sober  came  at  whlat  for  pas- 
hue,  it  luigtit  be  pardoned  ;  but  he  could  not  digest 
those  vrtcked  tufobb-iri." — sici/t, 

SWoll'-en,  swoln,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Swell,  v.] 

•  swol-owe»  s.    [Swallow,  5.] 

•  SWOl-OWe,  *  swolwe.  v.t.  or  i  [Swal- 
low, v.] 

•  awom,  pret.  of  V,     [Swim,  v.] 

•  swonk-en,  pa.  par.    [Swink,  v.] 

swoon,  *  8woun«  *  swowne,  *  swow- 
en-en,  "  swow-eu,  v.i.  [a.S.  swogan  =  to 
move  or  sweep  noisily,  to  sough,  to  sigh,  as 
the  wind  ;  Mid.  Eng.  swoghen  =  to  sigh  deej-dy, 
todronp,to  swoon(pa.  \>&t.  iswoghen.iswowen) ; 
ftswonmng  =a  swooning  ;  cf.  LnwGer.  swogen 
^  to  sigh  ;  svmgten  =  to  sigh,  to  swoon.]  To 
faint;  to  sink  or  fall  into  a  fainting  lit,  in 
whicli  there  is  an  apparent  suspension  of  the 
vital  functions  and  mental  powers. 

"  H«  •aid,  and  iwyninff  sunk  upon  the  grmund  : 
UI3  lervanUi  bor«  biiu  off." 

Dryden  :   I'irgil ;  jSneid  vili.  769. 

swoon,  *  swoun,  "  swoune,  *  swo^rae, 
*  sound,  s.  [Swoon,  v.]  The  act  of  swi.on- 
int; ;  the  state  of  one  who  has  swooned  ;  a 
faint;  syncope;  leipothymia. 

"  When  terror'a  tuKyr-n  had  paet, 
Sheiaw  ayoutb  of  mortAl  kind." 

Moore  :  Fire-  Wonhipperi. 


swodn'-in^,  *  swoun-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  n 

[Swoon,  v.] 

A.  &  H,  Am  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C,  A»  subst. :  The  act  of  fainting ;  a  swoon, 
a  laiiit. 

'*  And  aft«r.  whan  hlr»  twouning  waa  agon. 
8ti«  rtaeth  up."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,180. 

*  swoon'- Ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  siPOOTiin^  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  swouiting  manner ;  as  one  in  a  swoon. 

SWodp,  *  SWOpe  (pa.  t.  *  strep,  swnopfd,  pa, 
par.  *  ysu>open.,  stoooped),  v.i.  &  t,  [A.S.swdjxm 
=:to  sweep  ahmg,  to  rusli,  to  sweep;  cngn. 
with  Icel.  sveipa=.io  sweep,  to  swoop;  sojki 
~U)  sweep;  cf  A.S.  sicZ/nn^  to  move  quickly ; 
Ger.  sch  wfi/en  =  to  i-amble.  Sweep  is  a  de- 
rivative from  swoop.] 

A.  [TUransitive: 

*  1.  To  sweep  along  or  by. 

"  Proud  Tauter  $wnopt  along  with  inch  »  loity  train, 
Aa  Ats  eo  brave  a  flood." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion.  a  1. 

2.  To  descend  upon  prey  suddenly  from  a 
height,  as  a  hawk  ;  to  stoop. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  fall  on  suddenly  and  seize;  to  catch 
up  ;  to  take  with  a  sweep. 

"  Thla  inould'rinr  piaceine^l  In  your  hands  did  fall. 
And  now  at  laat  yuu  cam*  tu  twoo/t  It  >n." 

Dryden:  Co'igu*tt  of  Oranuda,  t  1. 

2.  To  dash  upon  while  on  the  wing  ;  to 
seize,  as  a  bird  of  prey  :  as,  A  hawk  swo-yps  a 
chicken. 

SWodp,  ».    [Swoop,  v.]    The  sudden  pouncing 
of  a  bird  of  prey  on   its  quarry  ;  a  sudden 
seizing,  as  of  a  quarry  by  a  bird  of  prey. 
"  Aa  Bwift  aa  the  nennp  of  the  eRgla." 

LnngfelloiM  :  Ev<ingelin4,  L  1. 

•  SWOop'-Btake,  *.     [Sweepstake.] 

swop,  v.t.  &  i.    [Swap,  y.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  exchange,  to  barter,  to  swap. 

"  I  would  hava  twn/ip'd 
Youth  for  old  age,  and  all  iny  lift)  l>elkJnd, 
To  liaTe  l>etiu  then  a  momentary  man.' 

t>ryden  :  CleomeneM, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  exchange ;  to 
barter, 

swop.  s.     [Swop,  v.]    An  exchange,  a  barter, 

sword    (w    silent),    *  suerd,    •  swearde, 

*swerd,  "swerde,  s,  [A.S.  siveord;  cogn, 
with  Dut.  zivaard;  Icel.  sverdh  ;  Dan.  svard  ; 
Sw.  svdrd ;  M.  H.  Ger.  swerte ;  Gev.  sckwert. 
From  the  same  root  as  Bansc  svri  ==  to  hunt, 
to  kill.] 

L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  An  offensive  weapon  having  a 
blade,  either  straight  or  curved,  with  a  tang, 
which  is  inserted  into  a  spindle-shaped  piece 
of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  wra]'ped 
around  with  brass  wire  ;  these  form  the  gripe, 
which,  with  the  brasa  knob  at  the  end,  called 
the  pommel,  constitutes  the  hilt.  The  hand 
is  protected  by  the  guard,  which  is  a  curved 
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SWORDS. 
1,  t.  Cutting  weapons  of  Stone  Age :  8.  Ancient  Gre*k 
SwunI ;  4.  Roman :  6  eiaxun  ;  6.  Daiilsh  ;  7.  Medi»- 
val  cutting  and  thrusting  Sword;  8.  Sword  of  six- 
teenth century;  9.  Sword  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;   10.  niueieeolh  century  Sword. 

piece  of  metal,  consisting  of  from  one  to  three 
branches,  and  usually  prnvifled  with  abroad 
plate  of  metal,  the  guard-plate,  at  the  point 
where  it  is  attached  to  tiie  blade.  The  bl.ide 
of  a  swnrd  consists  of:  the  tang,  whicli 
enters  the  hilt ;  the  shoulder,  which  abuts 
agiinst  the  end  of  the  hilt ;  the  forte,  the 
half  of  the  blade  nearest  the  hilt;  the  faibl*', 
or  foible,   the  half   nearest  the  point;    the 


point,  the  back,  the  flat,  the  edge.  The  parta 
of  the  hilt  vary  in  diflerent  kinds  of  swords  ; 
the  principal  are  :  the  pommel,  or  l>ack  piece  ; 
the  gri)te  ;  the  l>ai-s  of  the  basket,  in  sabres  ; 
tlie  stoul  or  guard-plate  ;  the  l)ovv,  in  sergeantH' 
swords  and  horse-ai-tillery  sabres  ;  the  cross. 
as  in  thtt  old  Highland  claymore  ;  tlielinguets, 
in  foils  and  rapiers.  Tlic  blade,  usually  of 
polished  steel,  may  be  straight  and  pointed 
for  thrusting,  as  in  the  rapier ;  with  a  sharp 
point  and  one  or  two  cutting  eilges  for  thrust- 
ing and  striking,  as  in  the  br'iadsword  ;  or 
curved  and  with  a  sharp  convex  ed^'e  for 
striking,  as  in  the  Eastern  scimitar.  Swords 
are  worn  suapfnded  from  tlie  waist  by  a 
sword-belt,  and  inclosed  in  a  sheath  called  a 
scabbard.  The  sword  of  modern  days  has 
been  developed  by  snccHssive  improvementa 
from  the  rude  cutting  weapons  of  the  men  o( 
the  Stone  Age,  as  sliown  in  the  illustration. 

"  Hore  sh'^nthe  thy  npord  " 

ahaketp. :  a  Henry  VI.,  T,  k 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Used  as  an  emblem  or  symbol : 
(a)  Of  power  or  authority. 

*'  Thu  tword,  the  mace,  the  crown." 

bh'iketp  :  ilfiiry  T.,  It,  L 

(h)  Of  justice,    or  judicial    vengeance    or 
punishment. 

(2)  The  military  profession ;  the  profession 
of  arms  ;  arms  generally. 

(3)  Destruction  in  battle  or  by  the  sword  ; 
war,  dissension. 


•  (4)  The  cause  of  death  or  destructioi ; 
ruin,  death. 

"  Avarice  bath  been  the  tword  of  our  slain  Icinga." 
ahakatp. :  Alacimth,  iT.  1 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Weav.  :  One  of  thf'  bars  de]>Rndent  from 
the  rocking-tree  and  supporting  the  lay. 

2.  Flax:  The  scutchiiig-blade  of  the  flax- 
dresser. 

1(1)  Sword  of  StaU:  The  sword  which  fs 
borne  before  the  60verei.Kn,  lords,  and  gover- 
nors of  Counties,  cities,  or  boroughs,  &c.  Four 
swords  are  used  at  the  coronation  of  a  British 
sovereign  :  (1)  The  sword  of  state  properly 
80  called  ;  (2)  the  sword  of  mercy,  which  is 
pointless;  (3)  the  sword  of  spiritual  justice, 
and  (4)  the  sword  of  temporal  justice. 

(2)  To  put  to  the  sword :  To  kill. 

sword-arm.  s.  The  right  arm  ;  the  arm 
which  wields  the  swoid. 

sword-bayonet,  s.  A  bayonet  with  a 
blade  like  a  sword,  and  capable  of  being 
detaehed  from  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  and  uaed 
like  a  sword. 

sword-bearer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  attendant  who  bears  oi 
carries  his  master's  sword  ;  specif,,  a  state 
official  who  carries  a  sword  of  stjite,  such  as 
he  who  carries  the  sword  as  an  emblem  of 
justice  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  on 
ceremonial  or  state  occasions. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  military  order  in- 
stituted in  119S  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  the 
Livonians,  by  authority  of  Innocent  IIL  Its 
chief  exploit  was  to  compel  the  Livonians  by 
f'tn-e  of  arms  to  submit  to  baptism.  In  1237 
the  order  was  united  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights. 

sword-belt,   s.     The    waist-belt   from 

wliicli  a  sword  is  hlung. 

sword-bill,  s. 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Humming-bird  genus  Doci- 
mastes.  The  bill,  which  exceeds  in  length  the 
body  of  the  bird,  is  a  character  by  which  this 
Humming-bird  may  be  distinguished  at  the 
first  glance.  Its  use  is  to  reach  the  insects  on 
whii-h  the  bird  feeds  at  the  bottom  of  long 
tubular  flowers.  One  spei'ifs  is  knuwn,  Doci- 
mastes  eyisif-nis,  an  inhabitant  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

sword-blade,  s.    The  blade  or  cutting 

part  uf  a  sword. 

*  sword-breaker,  s.  A  sword-shaped 
weapon  formerly  used,  much  broader  than  an 
ordinary  sword,  and  having  long  teeth  on  one 
side,  intetrded  to  catch  and  break  an  op- 
ponent's sword. 

sword-cane,  s.  A  cane  or  stick  contain- 
ing a  Inns  pointed  blade,  as  in  a  scabbard, 

sword-cut,  s.  A  cut  inflicted  by  a  sword. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  gjnldst,  what,  i^Il,  fother ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or»  wore.  W9lf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  ijjilte.  cor,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Sj^rlan.    so,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  A;  4a  =  kw« 
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sword-cutler,  i.    Oue  who   makea   or 

sword-dance,  s. 

1.  A  daiit-e  in  which  swords  are  brandished 
or  claahed  togciher  l>y  the  dancers. 

2.  A  dance  peculiar  ti>  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  which  two  swords  are  l;iid  cv'-ss- 
wise  on  the  ground,  and  the  dancer  displays 
his  skill  by  nmking  tlie  ninst  intricjite  in()ve- 
ment-s  between  and  around  them  without  ever 
touching  tlitin. 

sword-fern,  s. 

r.ot. :  The  genus  Xiphopteris.  Xipkopteris 
$erntlaln,  from  the  West  ludies,  is  sometimes 
cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

sword-flght,  s.  A  combat  with  swords  ; 
fencing. 

sword-fish,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  Dorado  (q. v.). 

2.  Ichthij. :  A  jiopular  name  for  any  indivi- 
dual of  the  Xiphiid;e  (q.v.).  Tliey  are  pehigic 
flslies,  widely  distributed  in  tropical  and 
BUli-triipii-al  seas,  extremely  strong  and  swift, 
80  tliat  the  larger  species  are  rarely  captured, 
and  mote  rarely  preserved  for  exaniiii;<ti<in 
and  .study.  Their  popular  name  is  derived 
from  their  fnririid;il'le  s word-like  wenpon, 
formed  by  the  cuaU'scenceand  pmlongation  of 
tJie  maxillary  and  interumxillary  bmies 
beyond  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is  very  hard  and 
strong,  and  capable  of  inflicting  terriMe 
wounds.  All  the  species  nndergo  consider- 
able eli;inge;  ynungspei-imensdifteiing  widely 
from  the  adult  in  the  general  shape  of  the 
body,  and  in  the  production  of  the  lower  as 
well"  as  <)f  the  upper  jaw.  Sword  fishes  seem 
to  have  a  mortal  autipathy  to  whales  and  other 
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large  Cetacea,  attacking  them  whenever  occa- 
sion oflVrs,  and,  so  far  as  is  kimivn,  alwjiys 
coming  olf  vii-torious.  In  their  fury  Swurd- 
flshes  often  attack  boats  and  vessels,  evi- 
dently mistaking  them  for  Cetaceans  ;  and 
snnielimes  the  sword  has  been  driven  tlirongh 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  and  bmken  off  by  the 
fish  in  vain  struggles  to  withdraw  it.  A 
piece  of  two-inch  plank  of  tf  whale-boat,  in 
which  the  broken  sword  still  remains,  may  bo 
seen  in  the  Natural  History  Mnseutn,  South 
Kensington.  Sworil-fishes  are  the  lai-gest  of 
the  Acanthopterygii ;  sperimens  of  the  genus 
Histiophnriis  [Sailor-fish,  Xiphiip.*:!,  from 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  reaching  a 
length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  of  which 
the  sword  occupies  rather  more  than  three. 
The  Common  or  Mediteiranean  Sword-fish 
sometimes  reaches  a  length  often  feet,  with  a 
proportinnately  shorter  swnrd  ;  it  is  blnish- 
black  above,  merging  into  silver  below.  The 
tunny-fishers  often  take  these  tish  in  their 
nets,  and  their  flesh,  especially  wlien  young, 
is  s;iid  to  be  equal  in  flavoor  to  that  of  the 
tunny  (q.v.). 

sword-flag,  s. 

Bot. :  Iris  I'seudacorus, 
sword-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Ahijie  segetalis;  (2)  Melilotus  sege- 
talis.    (I'lutou.) 

Svoril- grass  moth, 

Entom,  :  A  British  night-moth,  Calocampa 
moleta. 

sword-hand,  5.  The  right  hand;  the 
hand  in  wliich  the  sword  is  held. 

sword-hilt,  s.    The  hilt  of  a  sword. 

"  Tli«  hand  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  moTf, 
Waa  Klued  to  the  mord-hUt  with  Indlnit  g..re." 
Ctitcfjer:  CharUff.  60. 

sword-knot,  «.  A  knotted  ribbon  or 
tassel  tied  Xm  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

••  Wlg8    with    wigs,    with    nDord-knoU   aword-lmott 
fctrive,"  Pojie :  Jiape  qf  Lock,  i.  luL 

•sword-law,  s.  Government  bv  the 
■word  or  by  hnce.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  62.) 

sword-lily,  ». 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Gladiolus.     [Corn-flao.] 


sword-man,  «.    [Swordman.] 
sword-mat,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  mat  woven  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
wood  resembling  a  sword. 

*  sword-play,  s.  A  combat  between 
gladiatois  ;  a  svvurd-fight. 

*  sword-player,  s.  A  fencer,  a  gladia- 
tor ;  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  tlie  sword. 

"  Some  tliey  s«t  to  flglit  with  he«it«,  8oni«  with  one 
another  These  tli^y  cr  tflglruliu  tores,  tirvrtt/'hi'irr*; 
&  tliio  8)>ectAL-le  a  nwoTdtiKht.  "—Bakevilt :  Aviioffis, 
bk.  IV..  ch.  lit.,  (a. 

sword-shaped,  a.  81iaped  like  a  sword  ; 
ensifortn. 

Sword-shaped  leaf: 

BnL  :  A  leaf  quite  straight,  with  the  point 
acute,  as  the  leaf  of  an  Iris. 

sword-shrlmp.  s. 

Zo'd. :  I'eiKFus  eiisis,  from  Japan. 

sword-stick,  s.  The  same  as  Sword- 
cane  (q.v,). 

sword-tails,  sword-tail  Crustacea, 

s.  pi. 
Zool.  :  The  order  Xii'hosura.     [King-crab.] 

•  sword  (sw  as  s),  v.t.  [Swoed,  s.]  To  slash 
with  a  swurd. 

*"  Sworttitty  richt  and  left 
Men,  women."        Tennyton  :  Lutt  Toamamtnt. 

•  sword' -ed  (sw  as  s),  o.  [Eug.  sword;  -td.) 
Girt  with  a  swurd. 

"  Tlie  helmed  cheruhim  and  »«»wded seraphim 
Are  Been  in  glitt  ring  ranks  with  winga  disiiUy'd." 
Hilton  :  Jfalivity,  xL 

* sw6rd'-er  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Eng.  swordt  -er.] 
(.)iie  wlio  uses  or  fii:ht3  with  a  sword  ;  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  ;  a  swordsman  ; 
in  contempt,  a  cut-throat. 

■'  With  blaile  advanced,  each  Chieftain  hold 
Showed  like  the  tworderi  form  of  old." 

Scott :  Lord  of  tha  Itlrs.  II.  IS. 

sword'-ick  (sw  as  s),  a.    [Swoed,  <.]   [Bot- 

TKR-FI3H.] 

SWOrd'-lcss  (swas  s),  a.  [Eng.  gword ;  -less.} 
Destitrite  of  a  sword. 

"  with  tieordleis  twit  aud  fetter'd  hand." 

Biiron  :  Faruina,  li, 

*BWord'-man  (sw  as  s),  5.  [Eng.  sw&rd^  and 
J7ia;t. ]     A  swnrilsman,  a  soldier. 

'*  Like  to  prove  moat  sinewy  swordmen." 

Shakesp.  :  AUt  Well.  11.  I. 

*sw6rd'-man-ship  (sw  as  s),  9.  [Eng. 
sironlman  ;  '-ship.]  Skill  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  ;  swordsmanship. 

SWOrd^'-man  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Eng.  iwords, 
an<l  man.] 

1.  One  who  carries  a  sword  ;  a  soldier;  a 
fighting  man. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
swiird  ;  a  fencer. 

■word^'-man-ship  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Eng. 
sworthman, ;  -ship]  Skill  in  the  use  of  the 
swurd. 

"  No  skill  In  tteordtmamhip,  however  jast. 
Can  be  seizure  atfuinst  a  ujadiuau't  tliruBt.' 

Coieper  :  CliarUy.  60f. 

•  Bwbrdf'-wom-aa  (sw  as  s),  s.  [Formed 
fiom  Eug.  sword,  and  woman,  on  analngy  of 
st/'on/s;fMia  (q.v.yj  A  woman  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  sword  or  rapier. 

"  a  roitipfiiiy  of  twelve  Vienneee  neordttoomm  will 
ihr^rtlv  arrive  in  I'nris  to  give  a  series  of  tntertaiu- 
mKUi^"—Pall  Mall  OiaetU.  Dec  34,  18SS. 

swore,  pret.  of  v.     [Swear.] 

BWbm,  pa.  par  or  a.    [Swear.] 

sworn-broker,  s.  A  broker  practising 
within  the  City  of  London.  All  such  brokers 
arw  licensed  by  the  Corporation,  and  sworn  to 
act  faithlully  lietween  their  principals.  Bn-ach 
of  the.se  conditions  involves  forfeiture  of  the 
license. 

S^rom-brothers, ».  pt  Brothers  or  com- 
panioii-s  in  arms,  whi».  according  to  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  vnwed  to  share  all  dangers  and  suc- 
cesses ;  hence,  close  companions  or  associates. 

sworn  -  enemies,  s.  pi.  Enemies  who 
have  talien  an  oath  or  vow  of  mutual  hatred  ; 
hence,  implacable  enemies. 

SWOm-ftlends,  s.  pi.  Friends  bound  by 
oath  to  l>e  true  to  each  other  ;  hence,  close  or 
firm  friends. 

•swote,  a.    [Sweet.] 


•swoogh,  *Bwogh,   *awowe,  »,     [A.» 

swO'jan  —  to  High.)     [SwooN,  $.] 

1.  A  sigh,  a  liound,  a  noiae. 

"  The  m»ogK  of  the  ma."  MtrU  Ankmr%  HH 

2.  A  swutm. 

"  Clement  lal  In  mm^Aa"  OeCaHoN,  N& 

*  SWOOnd,  V.  &  t.     [SwouM,  «.&«.] 

*  BWoDins,  tn(f7^.     [See  def.]    A  corruption  or 

contiai-t'ion  of  <jod'$  yoounds^  used  as  an  oath. 
[Zounds,  Zoonb.] 

S-wrench,  s.  [See  di-f.]  A  spanner  or  wrench 
of  an  8->hape,  to  enable  it  to  ivach  pnrts  nol 
so  re-idily  Hpproadied  Iiy  the  orilinaiy  monkey- 
wrench.  It  liHs  two  jaws  (»f  dirleirnt  anglei^ 
and  an  adjusting-screw  in  tlie  stock. 

swum,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [Swim,  v.) 

swung',  jtret.  &  pa.  par.  o/v.    [Swing,  »,] 

t  swy,  s.     [Etyin.  doubtful.' 

Bot.  :  SalU'orniaherbacea. 

"swyhk,  s.  &  V.    [SwiNK.] 
*swype§,  s.  pi    [Swipes.] 

*  swyre  (yr  as  *ir),  s.    [Swrae 

sy'-a-grus,  s.  (Named  from  Syagrns,  who 
lirst  wrote  the  history  of  the  Trojan  War  Id 
verse. J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  unarmed  Cocoefe,  closely 
akin  to  Coros  itself.  Fluwer  s|iike  env^dnped 
ill  a  4lonble  sjiathe ;  fiuit  like  that  of  the 
cocnannt,  bnt  with  a  channel  miining  from 
each  of  tlie  three  j-nies  to  the  aipx  of  the 
fruit.  Known  species  five  or  six,  chiefly  trom 
Biazil. 

•sy'-al-ite,  «.    [Malabar  sj/oZito.] 

Bot. :  DiUenia  Uidica. 

•syb,  a.    [Sib.] 

Sj?b'-^-ite,  s.  [Lat.  SyhariteSy  from  Gr. 
Sl;^optT7]?  {Snharites)  ■=  t.  S\barite,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Syliaris.J  Otiginally  an  inhaliit.iinl  of 
S\  haris,  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  snuthem 
Italy,  noted  for  the  etlfininacy  and  volujitu- 
ousness  of  its  inhahitants  ;  hence  an  efteniin- 
ate  person  ;  a  person  devoted  to  luxury  and 
pleasure. 

Syb-ap-it-lc,  Syb-ar-if-ic-al,  a.    [Stb- 

A  RITE  1    Effeminate,  fuxurious,  wanton. 

"  Like  most  Trent  flaherinen,  e'  tdeotty  had  a  en. 

¥reiiie   cotiteiiii  t    for   the    sybaritic    vehicle   of  tb« 
hainea         •      ■■     - - 


I  siiKlpi 


-Field,  Dec.  26,  IIH. 


Syb'-ar-it-ism,  s.  [Eng.  SybariUe):  -wm.) 
Effeminacy,  wantonness,  voluptuousness. 

"SiifTcient  to  elevate  to  the  seventh  henveu  of 
Sybandtu,  bd  amateur  of  oysters. *—Ai(/y  T9feirr'tp\ 
Nov.  2«.  itm. 

sy'-bo  (pi.  sy'-boef).  s.  [Fr.  dUmle,  fmm  Lat. 
cfpxtln,  <limin.  of  cf,a  =  an  onion.]  An  onion 
that  does  not  form  a  bulb  at  the  root ;  a  young 
onion.    {Scotch.) 

"  There's  noniilit  tn  the  IsUnds  but  <y&o«i and  leeks.* 
~Sc"tt :  WavcrUy,  ch.  xxvili. 

'sy-bot'-ic,  a.  [Gt.  ov&iDTiKo-i  {suhdtikos)  = 
of  or  belonging  to  a  swineheid  ;  tru^umis  (su- 
hotpx)  =  a  swineheni  :  o-l-s  :=  a  swine,  and 
^oo■Ku>  {hnskd)  =  to  feed,  to  tend.]  Pertaining 
to  a  swinelierd. 

"  Rettiniinii  one  day  in  a  temporary  fit  of  nostalgtit 
tohin  ohl  1'iiiv.Trity,  he  was  twitted  wttli  hii  tyhotie 
tendencies,  was  atlviied  to  e<lit  Theocritus,  siid  was 
asto^dwliHt  aacholaraiid  agentleiiiaii  cuuld  p->stiibly 
see  In  a  fat  in-g."— Daily  TeUgrapK,  bic  4,  1876. 

"  sy-bot-i^m,  «.  (Eng.  ttjbotiic) ;  -iFm..]  The 
tending  of  swine.  (Daily  Telegraph,  Dec  4, 
1876.) 

SJf'C'-a-mine,  «.     [Gr.  ovkomivo?  {sukaminos).'\ 
1.  Ord.  Ijiiig.:  The  mulherry. 

"If  ye  had  fiiitb  as  a  frraiii  of  mustard -seed,  ye 
might  tav  unto  tliis  tucaining  tree.  Be  tliou  plucked 
up  by  the  root,  and  De  tbou  planted  in  the  sea."— 
iuAe  ivlL  «. 

*  2.  Bot. :  Lonicera  Periclymenuvu    {Prior.) 
[Woodbine.] 

syc'-a-mdre,  *8^c'-o-m6re,  *slo-i^ 
motir,  s.    [Svcomoke.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  tt  Botany: 

(1)  The  woodbine  (?). 

"  The  he\[ge  also,  that  yede  in  compas 
And  L'tosed  in  all  the  green  her)>ere. 
With  gycamour  was  let,  and  eiiUtere." 

Ctftucvr:  F(</wr  *  l.*af.  t4. 

(2)  Acer  PseudO'pkUaiius,  an  umbrageoaa 


bSil,  b£^ ;  poUt,  J($^l ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fliln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
'-Olan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -f ion,  -glon  =  zhon.   -oiooB,  -tloos.  -sioos  =  shos.   -ble,  -dle«  &c.  =  b^l,  dfL 
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tree,  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  with  spreading 
branohes;  large,  tlve-lobed,  coarsely  and  uu- 
•Qually  serrate  leaves,  glaucous  and  downy 
on  the  veius  beneath ;  pendulous  racemes  of 
creenish  flowers,  and  glabrous  fruit  furnished 
with  two  lonK,  uieinbranous  wings.  It  fluwers 
in  Mav  and  Jiiie.  The  wood  is  used  for  bowls, 
trenchers,  and  nther  turueiT-  The  sap  is  sac- 
cliariferous.  It  grciws  wild  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  western  Asia. 
It  is  a  hardv  tree,  tlourisliiiig  in  spite  of  high 
winds  or  sea-spray.  Wlien  the  leaves  Brst 
appear  they  are  covered  with  a  clammy  juice 
cuutaining  sugar,  attractive  to  insects,  by  which 
they  are  perforated  and  disfipired. 

(3)  The  Platanus  or  Plane  tree,  PManua 
occideiilatu,  is  popularly  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Sycamore  or  Buttonwood  tree. 
It  is  the  largest,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of 
American  foiest  tices.  Along  the  western 
riters  specimens  of  40  to  50  feet  girth,  or  inore 
than  13  feet  diameter,  are  found.  The  bark  13 
yearly  detached  in  large  scales,  showing  a 
white  surface  beneath. 

2.  Sciipt. :   [Stcomoke]. 

sycamore-fig,  s. 

Bot, :  Ficus  sycojnorus. 
sycamore-moth,  s.    [Sycamore,  2.j 
sycamore-tree,  s.    The  sycamore. 

"  The  lycamore^rge  by  the  window." 

Longf«Uow  :  Eiangeline,  L  4. 

sy9e,  s.    [East  Indian.)    A  native  groom. 

sy-cee',  s.  [Chin.)  The  One  silver  of  China 
cast  into  ingots,  in  shape  resembling  a  native 
shoe,  and  weighing  commonly  more  than  a 
pound  troy.  These  ingots  are  marked  with 
the  seal  of  the  banker  or  assayer  as  a  guarantee 
of  their  purity. 
sycee-silver,  s.    The  same  as  Sycee. 

sy-chee',  s.    [Chin.]    The  Chinese  name  for 

black  te^u 
syoh-no-car'-pous,  a.    (Gr.  tn>xvo!  (mOinos) 

=  frequent,  and  Kapwo?  (kaTpos)  =  fruit.] 
Bot. :  Polycarpous  (q.v.). 

■V'-cite,   s.     [Gr.  (rvKinj,-  (sKJ;i(?s)  =  flg-like  ; 
^Jov  (suton)  =a  fig.]     A  nodule  or  pebble 
resembling  a  fig. 
■Jc-o-^er'-io,  a.    [Eng.»!/c(icer(!/0; -fc.l    De- 
rived from  or  contained  in  sycoocryl  alcohol. 
sycoceric-acid,  s. 
Chtm. :  CisH-aO.,.    A  crystalline  siibstance 
obtained  by  treating  sycooeryl  alcohol  with 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

Bj-COQ'-er-yl,  s.     [Gr.   mnv  (siil»n)  =  fig  ; 
loipos  (*.cros)  =  wax,  and  sulT.  -y?.) 

Clirm. :  The  hypothetic  radical  of  sycoceryl 
AlcohoL 
sycooeryl-acetate,  «. 
CTem. ;  C^oHsjO.  =  CigHsgO-CaHsO.    Ex- 
tracted from  the  icsin  of  Ficus  ruhigmosa  by 
treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  or  produced 
by    heating   svcoccrvl    alcohol    with    acetyl 
chloride.    It  irysUiUizes  in  thin  I^nsms    in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  chloroform 
and  benzene. 
sycooeryl-alcoliol,  s. 
Chem. :  CisHaoO  =  CirHirCH-jOH.     Syco- 
cerylic  alcohol.     Produced  by  the  action  of 
an  alcoholic  soluti<m  of  soda  on  sycoceryl 
acetate.     It  forms  needle-shaped  crystals,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts 
at  90°  to  a  liquid  heavier  than  water. 

■y-c69-er-^l'-ic,  a.    [Eng.symixryl;  -ic.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  sycoceryl  (q.v.). 
sycoceryUc-alcohol,  s.     [Sycoceeyl- 

ALCOHOL.] 

BJr-CO'-ma,  s.  (Gr.  crvncopa  (mkoma),  from 
avKov  (siiko'n)  =  a  fig.] 

Med. :  A  wart  or  excrescence  resembling  a 
flg  on  the  eyelid,  the  anus,  or  any  other  part. 

S»<j'-o-m6re,  s.  (Fr.  syamore;  Lat.  syco- 
morus;  Gr.  avKo^opix:  (siikomoros) :  (tukov  (su- 
Icon)  =  a  fig,  and  p.ii>ov  (moron)  =  black  mul- 
berry ;  so  named  because  the  fi  nit  is  a  flg,  and 
the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  mulberry.] 

Bot. :  Ficus  sycomorus,  a  fig-tree,  with  some- 
what smooth,  liroadly-ovate,  repand,  or  some- 
what regular  leaves,  cordate  at  the  liase,  and 
fruit  on  the  trunk  and  older  branches.     It  is 


found  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  is  planted  for  shade  near  vUlages,  road- 
sides, and  on  sea-coasts.  The  wood  is  of  little 
value,  but  the  fruit  is  sweet  and  edible.  It  is 
the  sycomore  (I  Kings  I.  27  ;  2  Chron.  l.  Id; 
ii.  27)  and  sycamore  (Isa.  ix.  10  ;  Luke  xix.  4) 
of  Scripture.  In  the  last  two  passages  the 
K.  V.  properly  substitutes  sycomore  for  syca- 
more.   [Sycamore.] 

sycomore-fig,  s.    [Sycomore.] 
syc'-on,  s.    (Gr.  irixoy  (sukon)  =  a  flg.] 

Zoo!. ;  The  tj-pe  genus  of  Syconidje  (q.v.). 

sj^c'-on-id,  s.    [Svconid*.]    Any  individual 
of  the  family  Syconidie  (q.v.). 

■•  A  Siiconid  from  the  Juraaslo."— fincffC  Brit.  (ed. 
9th).  xxii.  427. 

sy-c6n'-i-dae.  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  sycon;  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Zool.  <e  Palaont. :  A  family  of  Calcareous 
Sponges  widely  distributed,  with  tljree  sub- 
faiMilies.  They  have  regular,  radially-dis- 
posed, cylindrical,  ciliated  chambers,  opening 
direct  into  the  sac-shaped  gastric  cavity. 
Sparsely  represented  in  the  Jurassic. 

sfc-o-ra'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  sycon  ;  LaU 
feni.  pi.  ad,j.  suff.  -ince.} 

Zool :  A  sub-family  of  Syconidse  (q.v.),  with 
seven  genera.  Radial  tubes  free  for  their 
whole  length,  or  at  least  distally. 

sy-co'-nus  (pi.  sy-co'-ni),  sy-co'-ni-um 
(pl.  sy-co'-ni-a),  s.  [Gr.  ovkov  (sukon)  = 
a  fig.)  ■ 

Bot.:  A  collective  fruit  having  a  fleshy 
ra«his.  formed  like  a  flattened  disc  or  a  hol- 
low receptacle,  with  distinct  flowers  and  dry 
pericarps.  Examples  :  Ficus,  Dorstenia,  Am- 
bora. 

sy-coph'-a-ga,  s.  [Gr.  <rvicov  (sufcoii)  =  a 
flg,  and  ^ayeiv  (phagein)  =  to  eat.] 

Entam.:  A  genus  of  Chalcidida.  The 
species  are  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  they  aid  in  iuipregnatiag  the  female 
flowers  of  the  flg-tree. 

syc'-o-phan-CJ^,  s.  [En«.  sycophant) :_  -cy-] 
The  character,  manners,  or  characteristics  ot 
a  sycophant ;  mean  tale-bearing  ;  obsequious 
flattery ;  servility. 

"  Si/co"*"""-"  """'.I  nnlv  crinee  and  fawn  upon  the 


^..jphancu  could  only  cringe  and  tawn  upon 
Victor  otBosiforth  Field.'-Bai/ji  Telrgraph.  iJec.  W. 
1885. 

s^c'-o-phSnt,  •  sic-6-pliant,  s.  [Lat. 
svco) ./la  11  ra  =  an  informer,  a  tale-bearer,  a 
sycophant,  from  Gr.  miKoi^ivrni  (sukophantls) 
=  a  flg-shower,  or  an  informer  about  flgs, 
hence  a  common  informer,  a  slanderer,  a 
false  adviser.  The  history  of  the  word  is  lost, 
but  the  etyra.  seems  evident :  Gr.  avKov  {sukon) 
=  a  flg,  and  <^aiVu>  iphaino)  =  to  show.] 
•  1.  An  informer. 

"  The  poor  man  that  hath  nought  to  lose  la  not 
afraid  of  the  tycophant  or  promoter.  —P.  Eotlantt . 
Plutarch't  MoraU,  -05. 

2.  A  parasite  ;  a  servile  flatterer,  especially 
of  princes  or  great  men  ;  hence,  a  deceiver,  an 
impostor. 

"  All  the  eoTOys  who  had  been  sent  from  Whitehall 
to  Versailles  had  been  mere  tyc^phanu  of  the  great 
king.' —  J^ocau^ai/ :  Bitt.  Enff..  ch.  xxliu 

'  syo'-o-phant,  v.i.  &  (.    [Sycophant,  s.] 

A.  Intraiis. :  To  play  the  sycophant. 

"His  tycophantinff  arts  being  detected,  that  ?ame  is 
not  to  be  pUyed  a  second  time:  whereaa  a  mau  ot 
cleiir  reputation,  though  his  barque  \e  split,  has  sonie- 
thlug  left  towards  setting  up  again.  — Goperrimenr  o/ 
the  Tongue 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  play  the  sycophant  towards  ;  to  flat- 
ter meanly  or  servilely. 

2.  To  inform  on  or  tell  tales  of  to  gain 
favour ;  to  calumniate. 

"  He  makes  it  bis  first  business  to  tamper  with  his 
reader  \,j  tycophanling  and  misuaming  the  worfc  01 
hiriuive?saJy.--J/i'»n ."  Apology  for  Smectjmnuuj. 

'  sJc'-6-pliant-5^,  a    [Sycophancy.] 

sy  c  -  6  -  pUan'  -  tic,  n.  [Gr.  imKoiJiirrutd! 
(sufcop/iu/idkos).]  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  a  sycophant;  servilely  flattering  or 
fawning ;  parasitic. 

"  They  made  theinselTes  lyt-opl^antic  serrants  to  the 
King  of  Spain."— /le  i^uincfV  r  Spaniih  Nun.  i  16. 

*  sycophantic-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Parasitic  plants. 
*  syc-o-phan'-tic-al,  a.    [Eng.  .^cophantic ; 
•al.]    Sycophantic. 


Syc-o-ph&nt'-lsll,  a.  [Eng.  sycophant,  >. ; 
■  ish.]  Like  a  sycophant;  sycophantic,  para 
Bitic 

•  s^c-S-phant'-ish-lJ,  adv.  [Eng.  tyca- 
phantish  ;  -ly.]    Like  a  sycophant. 

•'  Neither  proud,  nor  lycophantUhty  and  falsely 
humble."— /le  vuiHcey.-  8patii4h  Suu.  f  25. 

*  syo'-o-ph3jlt-ism,  «.  (Eng.  sycophant,  s. ; 
-ism.]  The  practices  or  manners  ot  a  syco- 
phant ;  sycophancy. 

■■  Servile  sycopAantism  and  artful  bigotry."— JTtwx  .■ 
Spirit  <if  Delpotitm,  5  9. 

*  SJ^C-6-pll5nt-ize,  v.i.  (Eng.  sycophant; 
-ize.]    To  I'lay  the  sycophant. 

'■  To  tycophontizg  ia  to  play  the  sycophant,  or  slander, 
or  accuse  falsely,  to  deal  deceitfully.'— fifouHt;  Glot- 

lographut. 

•  syc'-o-phant-ry,  s.    [Eng.  sycophant:  -ry.) 

Mean  or  officious  tale-be.aring  or  adulation ; 

sycophancy. 

••The  attempts  of  envy,  of  treachery,  of  flAttery.  of 
tycophnntry.  of  avarice,  to  which  liis  condition  ia  ob- 
noxious, "-flarroie.'  Sermont.  vol.  iii..  ser.  2L 

sjc-o-ret'-in,  s.  (Gr.  <rv<op  (siiton),  and 
pj\rLtn\  {rhetiiic)  =  resin.] 

Chem. :  Ac  amorphous,  white,  neutral  resin, 
obtained  from  the  resin  of  Ficiis  ruftijiiiosaby 
treatment  with  cold  alcohol.  It  is  very  brittle 
and  highly  electric ;  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  oil  of  tiu-pentine,  and  melts 
in  boiling  water  to  a  thick  liquid,  which  floats 
on  the  surface. 

s^-co'-sis,  s.  (Gr.  <n;»o)<ri!  (.sukosis),  from 
(Tvicoi'  (sukon)  =  a  flg.] 

Pathol.  :  Ringworm  of  the  beard,  produced 
by  a  fungal,  Jl/icros/ioroit  mentagrophytes,  and 
a"gravated  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It 
most  frequently  affects  the  chin,  sometimes 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  face;  it  is 
seldom  seen  on  the  scalp,  and  rarely  attects 
women.  Attention  to  cleanliness,  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  health,  and  espe- 
cially the  destniction  of  the  parasite  by  sul- 
phurous acid  or  by  carbolic  acid,  are  the 
broper  remedies.  Called  aLso  riiteo  sycosu 
and  Mentagl-a.    [Microsporon.] 

syde,  a.     [Side,  a.]    Long.    (Pros.) 

•■  Ye  dinna  carry  yer  conts  Cirer  sytfe."— (?.  Mae- 
Donald  -   Robert  Falconer,  1.  112. 

sy-der'-o-lite,  s.  [Siderolite.]  A  kind  of 
earthenware  made  in  Bohemia,  and  resembling 
Wedgwood  ware. 

sy'-en-ite,  si'-en-ite,  s.  [After  Syene, 
Egypt,  where  first  found  ;  sufl'.  -Ue  (PcfroJ.).] 

Petrol.  :  A'name  originally  applied  to  the 
graniteof  Syene,  which  contains  hornblende, 
but  now  generally  restricted  to  a  roC'-:  which 
consists  of  orthoclase,  felspar,  and  hornblende 
onlv  or.  where  quartz  is  present,  only  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  regarded  as  an  acces- 
sory, and  not  as  an  essential  constituent.  By 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  quartz,  and  the 
presence  of  mica,  syenite  graduates  into  a 
hornblendic  granite.  Petrologists  recognize, 
as  a  typical  syenite,  the  rock  of  Meissen,  near 
Dresden. 

syenite-porphyry,  s. 

Pe(ro!  •  A  tenn  sometimes  used  to  designate 
a  sveiiite  in  which  some  of  the  orthoclase  is 
present  in  large  individual  crystals,  but  more 
fiequently  applied  to  a  porphyry  (felsite) 
which  contains  hornblende. 

sy-en-if-ic,  a.    (Eng.  syenitie);  -tc] 

Pefroi. :  Partaking  of  the  composition  of  a 
syenite.  Onlv  applied  to  certain  crystalline 
rocks  which  contain  hornblende:  as,  syenitic- 
granite,  syenitic-gneiss. 

sye'-poor-ite,  s.  [After  Syepoor,  India, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  granular  or 
minutely  crystalline  mineral  employed  by 
Indian  jeweUers  to  give  a  rose  colour  to  gold. 
Stated  to  have  the  comixisition :  sulphur, 
35-2  ;  cobalt,  64-8  =  100,  which  would  peld 
the  simple  fonnula,  CoS.  Samples,  however, 
of  this  mineral  from  the  original  locality 
appear  to  be  cobaltine  (q.v),  so  that  the 
species  is  at  present  a  doubtful  one. 

sy-he'-drite,  s.  [After  the  Syhadree  (mis- 
spelt Syhedree)  Mountains,  Bombay,  where 
found;  suff.  -i!e  (.»fin.).] 

Min. :  A  green  mineral  substance  found  in 
cavities  in  a  porphyritic  amygdaloidal  do.er- 


fete,  fit,  fixe,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  fether;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  ^e,  pit,  si-e,  l^fJ^^'^J^'^ 
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Ite,  of  uncertain  conipositiou,  but  supposed 
to  be  related  to  slilbite  (q.v.).  Named  by 
Shepard. 

fiyke,  sike,  s.  [Icel.  $ik  =  &  ditch,  a  trench.] 
A  small  lill,  commonly  running  out  of  a 
quagmire  ;  a  small  rill  without  sand  or  gravel. 
(Scotch.) 

"  S&e  I  tiNik  up  the  lyke  a  wee  bit  away  to  the  rigbt' 
— Scott. ■  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxiiL 

•syke,  a.    [Sick.] 

*  syke,  v.i.     [A.S.  sican.)    To  sigh. 

8yl^»  P^^f-  [The  form  taken  by  tlie  Greek  pref. 
<rvi'  {sun)  =  with,  before  words  begimiiug  with 
the  letter  I.]    (See  etym.) 

Syle,  s.  [Icel.  sil,  si/i  =  fish  of  the  herring 
kind.]    The  youny  of  the  herring.    {Prov.) 

sirl-la-bar'-i-um  (pi.  syl-la-bar'-i-a),  s. 

[Low  Lat.,  from  Lat.  syllaha  =  a  syllable 
(([.v.).J  A  catalogue  of  the  primitive  ayllables 
of  a  language. 

syl -la-ba-rjf",  «.  [Low  Lat.  syUabarium.] 
The  same  as  avLLABABiUM  (q.v.). 

"  Coiiseqaently  the  mouuments  present  no  with 
several  different  foruis  of  the  cuiieifurm  tytlabary." — 
Athenceum,  Aug.  19,  1884. 

•syl'-labe,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  syUaba  = 
a  syllable  (q.v.).]     A  syllable. 

"A  ayllabe  ia  a  uart  of  a  word  that  may  itself  make 
a  part  of  a  BouDd."— B«n  Jonton  :  English  Grammar, 
ch.  vl. 

syl-l^b'-io,  *  sjrl-l^b -io-al,  a.    [Gr.  <rvX- 

Aa^tKo?  (siiUabikos),  from  avKXa^yj  (sullabe)^ 
a  syllable  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  sylltibique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  syllable  or  syllables. 

"  In  the  responsea  also,  which  are  noted  for  vfirious 
voices,  thU  «?/'ad(cdistiuction  1b  sufflcieutly  attended 
U>."—H(Uon  :  Church  Miitic,  {>.  95. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  syllable  or  syllables :  as, 
syllabic  augment. 

syllabic-tune,  s.  A  tune  in  which  one 
note  is  allotted  to  one  syllable  of  the  words, 
anil  lience  coataiaiug  do  slurs,  as  The  Old 
Hundredth. 

8yl-lab'-ic-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  sylldbuxU; 
-ly.]    In  a  syllabic  manner  ;  in  syllables. 

"Uttered  .  .  .  aa  chilihen  are  wont,  uot  ao  plainly, 


*  syl-lab'-i-oate,  v.t.  '(Eng.  syllabe  =  & 
syllable  ;  suff.  -iaite.]    To  form  into  syllables. 

*  syl-l&b-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Syllabicatk.]  The 
act  of  forming  syllables  ;  the  act  or  method 
of  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

"A  dlvlBion  of  the  generality  of  words,  aa  they  are 
actually  pronounced,  nives  \ia  the  Keiieral  laws  of 
tj/llattication."—  Walker  :  EngUth  EUctuntary.    (Adv.) 

*  Byl-I3.b-i-fi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  syllabify; 
•catiov..\    The  same  as  Syllabication  (q.v.). 

"  The  unaccented  parts  have  lost  tbeir  distinct 
tyllabification."—  EitTle  :  Philology,  S  132. 

*  syl-lab'-i-fy,  v.  U  [Eng.  syllahe  —  a  syllable ; 

■fy-\    To  form  into  syllables. 

*  syl'-lab-ist,  a.  [Eng.  *  ifyllabe  =  a  syllable  ; 
■ist.]  'One  versed  in  dividing  words  into 
syllables. 

*  Bjrl'-la-bize,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  syUa}j{€)  = 
syllable  ;  Eng.  snfT.  •iae.]  To  articulate  ;  to 
divide  into  syllables. 

"  L&ugnage  frame  and  lyllafrize  the  tone." 

HovieU:  Parly  of  Oetutt.    (Pref.) 

S^r-la-ble,  •  sll-la-blOt  s.  [O.  Fr.  sUlabe, 
syllabe,  syllable,  from  hut. syllaba  ;  Gr.  crvWa^ij 
(snllabe)  =  that  which  holds  together  ...  a 
syllable:  <tv\  (sitl),  for  (rvf  (.5ii»)  =  with,  and 
Aofipavii)  (lambanff)  =.  to  take,  to  seize;  Sp. 
silaba;  Port.  &  Ital.  sillaba.] 

1.  A  sound,  or  a  combination  of  sounds 
uttered  together,  or  at  a  ain^'le  effort  or  im- 
pure of  the  voice,  and  ^instituting  a  word  or 
part  of  a  word.  A  syllable  may  consist  of  a 
single  vowel,  as  a  in  alaa,  e  in  ever,  &c.;  or  of 
a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  as  in  go,  do,  to,  at, 
&c.  ;  or  of  a  combination  of  consonants  with 
a  vowel  or  diphthong,  as  strong,  mit,  arm, 
straruls,  Ac.  In  English  the  consonants  I  and 
n  sometimes  form  syllable-s,  as  in  able,  fable, 
prison,  reckon^  &c.,  wliere  the  final  syllables 
are  really  I  and  n.  A  word  is  named  according 
to  the  number  of  syll.ibles  contained  in  it; 
thus,  a  wonl  of  one  syllable  is  a  monasyllable  ; 
of  two,  &  dissyllable;  of  many  syllables,  apoly- 
ByllabU. 


2.  In  pri7iti)ig  and  writing,  a  section  or  pail 
of  a  word  divided  from  the  rest,  and  capable 
of  being  pronounced  at  one  iniimlse  of  tho 
voice.  It  may,  or  may  not,  correspond  with 
the  syllable  of  the  spoken  language. 

3.  The  least  expression  or  paiticle  of  lan- 
guage or  thought:  as,  There  is  not  a  syllable 
of  truth  in  the  statement. 

* Byl'-la-blo,  v.t.  [Syllable,*.]  To  utter; 
to  articul;ite. 

■■  Airy  tonfcues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sauda  and  uhurea,  aud  desert  wildeniessea." 

Milton:  C'omua,  208. 

8^1'-la-bub.  s.    [Sillabub.] 

syl'-la-bus,  s.  [Lut]  [Syllable,  s.]  A 
compeitdmm  of  the  heads  of  a  discourse,  of  a 
course  of  lectures,  or  the  like  ;  an  abstract,  a 
table  of  contents,  &c. 

If  TksSyllabm: 

Church  Hitt. :  A  list,  embracing  the  "chief 
errors  and  false  doctrines  of  our  most  un- 
happy age,"  conipilt'd  by  order  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  and  sent,  with  an  encyclical  letter,  dated 
Dec.  8,  1864,  "  to  all  the'  bishops  of  the  Ca- 
tholic world,  in  order  that  these  bishops  may 
have  before  their  eyes  all  the  errors  and  per- 
nicious doctrines  wliieli  he  had  reprobated  and 
condemned,"  the  number  of  which  amounts 
to  eighty,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  eighty 
heresies  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  as  existing 
in  tlie  first  three  centuries.  Tlie  syllabus  is 
divided  into  ten  sections,  and  attacks  Ra- 
tionalism, Pantheism,  Latitudinariaiiism,  So- 
cialism, errors  concerning  the  Church,  Society, 
Natural  and  Christian  Ethics,  Marriage,  the 
Power  of  the  Pope,  and  modem  Liberalism. 

syl-lep'-sia,    s.       [Gr.  =  a  taking   together, 
from  the  same  root  aa  syllable  (q.v,).j 
Rhetoric  £  Grarmnar: 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  we  conceive 
the  sense  of  words  otherwise  than  the  words 
iinpoi-t,  and  construe  them  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  author  ;  the  taking  of  words 
in  two  senses  at  once,  tlie  literal  and  the 
metaphorical  (as  sweeter  in  the  extinct). 

"  The  Judfinentn  of  the  Lord  ars  true  aud  rlehteous 

altogether   .    .   .   swfftrr   also    than    honey    and    the 
houeycomb."— ^jaint  xix.  e,  lo. 

2.  A  figure  by  which  one  word  is  referred 
to  another  in  the  sentence  to  which  it  does 
not  grammatically  belong,  as  the  agreement 
of  a  verb  or  adjective  with  one  rather  tlian 
another  of  two  nouns,  with  either  of  which  it 
might  agree  :  as,  rex  et  regina  beati. 

syl-lep'-titc,  s^l-lep'-tic-al,  a.  [Syl- 
LEPsis.]  Pertaining  or  relating'  to,  or  imply- 
ing syllepsis. 

Syl-lep'-tlc-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  sylleptical  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  sylleptical  manner;  by  way  of 
syllepsis. 

syl'-li-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  syU(is);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Errant  Annelids,  in  some 
clasaiflcationa  serwrated  from  the  theNereidje 
(q.v.).  Genera  :  Syllis,  Grubea,  Dujardinia, 
and  Schmardia. 

Syl'-Us,  s.  [Gr.  ^eKXiw  (psellion)  =:  A  neck- 
lace.    iMcNicoll.)1 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Syllidae  (q.v.). 
Head  bilobed,  with  fimr  transverse  eyes  and 
three  thin,  moniliform  tentacles  ;  body  elon- 
gate, slender,  with  numerous  segments ;  pro- 
boscis without  jaws. 

Bjrr-ld-gism,   *8ll-o-glsme,  5.    [O.  Fr. 

silogisme,  siUogisme,  syllogisme,  from  Lat.  s^/^ 
logisnium,  accus.  of  syllogismus ;  Gr.  rrvAAo- 
VtcTiLid?  (sv.llogism.os)  =  a  reckoning  together  or 
up,  reasoning,  syllogism,  from  iruXXoyi^onai 
(suUogizomni)  =  to  reckon  together,  to  reason  : 
ffvA  (s?/Oi  for  crvv  (sun)  =  with,  together,  and 
Xoyi^ofiai  (logiztnnai)-=  \o  reckon  ;  \6yo<;  (logos) 
=  a  word,  reason,  reckoning  ;  Fr.  syllogisme.] 

Logic: 

1.  An  argument  expressed  in  strict  logical 
form,  so  that  its  conclusiveness  is  manifest 
from  the  structure  of  the  expression  alone, 
without  any  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
terms.  (Whately.)  In  a  perfect  syllogism 
there  nmst  be  tiiree,  and  not  more  than  three 
propositions,  the  last  of  which,  containing 
the  matter  to  be  proved,  is  called  the  con- 
clusion ;  the  other  two,  contiining  the  means 
by  which  the  conclnsion  is  arrived  at,  are  i 
called  the  premises.    The  subject  of  the  con-  I 


elusion  is  called  tlie  minor  term,  aud  its 
prediLate  the  major  term  ;  the  third  term, 
with  wliich  the  minor  and  major  terms  are 
omipired  in  the  premises,  ia  called  the  middle 
term.  The  premise  which  brings  into  relation 
the  major  and  the  middle  terms  is  called  the 
major  premise,  and  that  which  brings  the 
minor  and  middle  terms  into  a  similar  relation 
is  called  the  minor  premise.  Thus,  in  the 
syllogism  : 

Majur  I'remlae.  All  A  Is  B. 
Minor  Premise.  All  C  la  A. 
Conclusion      .-.    All  C  Is  B. 

B  is  the  major,  C  the  minor,  and  A  the  middle 
term.     Substituting  words  I'm  symbols, 

ftfajnr  Premise,    All  rumiuauts  are  <inadruiw<ll> 
Minor  Premise.     Ail  deer  are  rumiiuinu. 
Cuncluaiuu      .".     Alldet-rare  quiidrupeda. 

This  syllogism  is  valid,  because  the  conclusion 
logically  follows  from  the  pn-mise-s.  The 
conf  Insion  is.  moreover,  true,  because  the  pre- 
mises from  which  it  logically  follows  are  true. 
Tlie  figure  of  a  syllogism  consists  in  the 
situation  of  the  middle  term  with  respect  to 
the  major  and  minor.  In  the  first  figure  the 
middle  is  the  subject  of  the  major  and  the- 
predicate  of  the  minor;  in  the  second  it  fa 
the  predicate,  and  in  the  third  the  subject  of 
both  premises  ;  the  fourth  figure  is  the  reverse 
of  the  first,  the  middle  term  being  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  major  and  the  subject  of  the 
minor.  The  symbolic  names  of  these  figures 
are  conmiemorated  in  the  following  mnemonic 
hexameters  : 

1.  BArhArA,  CElArEnt,  DArlt.  PErlOque  prlorle. 

2.  CEaArE.  CAmEstrEs,  FEatlnO.  BArUkU.  aecuiidfc 
8.  Terha    DArAi'tl,    DloAuils,   DAtlfll,   FELAptOn, 

BOkArdO,  FErlsOn.  habet. 

Quarta  Insiuier  addlt 
4.  BrAinAntlp.     CAmEnEa.     i>ImArlB,      FEaApOi 
FrEslsOn, 

The  mood  of  a  syllogism  depends  on  the 
quality  (Mlhrinative  or  negative)  and  quantity 
(univei-sal  or  particular)  of  its  propositions, 
which  are  marked  thus  : 

tTnlversal...  A.  AfflnnatlTe.    R  Negatlva 
Particular...     I.  Affirm.itive.     O    Negative. 

Thus,  the  vowels  of  BArbArA  denote  three 
Universal  Affinnative  propositions ;  of 
CKlArEiit,  a  Universal  Negative,  a  Universal 
Affirmative,  and  a  Universal  Negative  ;  and  so 
on.  A  syllogism  is  said  to  be  valid  when  the 
conclusion  higically  ffdlowsfrom  ttte  premises ; 
if  the  conclusion  does  not  so  follow,  the 
syllogism  is  invalid  and  constitutes  a  fallacy 
if  the  error  deceives  the  reasoiier  himself, 
but  if  it  is  advanced  with  the  intention  of 
deceiving  others,  it  constitutes  a  sophism. 
The  following  rules  for  the  construction  of 
syllogisms  are  those  given  by  Whately: 

1.  Every  aylloslsm  has  three,  and  0DI7  three,  termi. 
[Uhdiitributed-uiddle.] 

2.  Every  syllogism  haa  three,  aud  only  three  pro- 
posLtloiia. 

3.  N»  term  must  be  distributed  In  the  conclusion 
which  was  iiut  distributed  in  one  of  the  preiumcs. 

4.  Frnin  negative  premises  nothing  can  be  Inferred. 
6,  If  one  premise  be  negative  the  coucluaiou  must  be 

negative. 

"  2.  The  act  or  art  of  syllogizing,  or  of  rea- 
soning syllogistically. 

"A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  U  able  tn  prova 
sy  I  logistical  ly.  So  that  rytlogism  comes  after  know- 
letl^e,  and  then  a  man  baa  little  or  no  need  of  it."^ 
Locker  Bum.  Understanding,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  rvil. 

ftyl-lo-gist-ic,   •syl-lo-gist'-io-al,  a. 

[I^at.  sylhgisticus;  Gr.  avX^iOyiariKo^ (sullogist' 
iAros).]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  a  syllo- 
gism, or  of  the  form  of  reasoning  by  syllogisms. 

"  No  lylltgittical  reasoning  can  he  right  and  con- 
clusive but  what  has,  at  least,  one  general  praposltlOD 
to  it."— Loche:  Hum.  C'udertt.,  bk.  iv..  ch,  iviL 

8yl-ld-ffX8t'-ic-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  syUogiat- 
ical :  -ly.]  In  a' syllogistic  manner;  in  the 
form  of,  or  by  means  of  syllogism. 

"  Well ;  be  the  coiisequence  what  it  will,  yoa  ftr* 
attempting  to  prove  your  point  t^Uogistically." — 
Vraterland:  Works,  ill  2L 

*  8J^l-ld-gi'Za'~tion,  s.  [Eng.  syllogiz{e)  ; 
•ation.]    A  reasoning  by  means  of  syllogisms. 

■'  The  soul,  and  its  powers  both  of  Intuition  and 
tytlogiiation.'—Barrit:  Thrrt  Treat,  p.  26a,     (Note.) 

*s^r-ld-gize,   "sj^l'-lo-gije,   v.i.     [Fr, 

syllogizer ;  Gr.  tn/AAoyi'^'o^ai  (siillogizomai).'] 
[Syllogism.]  To  reason  by  means  of  syllo- 
gisms. 

"  To  teach  boys  to  tyUogite,  or  frame  argument* 
and  refute  them,  without  Muy  real  Inward  knowledgs 
of  the  questiou."—  IKofts  .■  io-yicfc.  pU  lU.,  ch.  ii. 

"  B^l'-l6-giz-or,  s.  [Eng.  syUofrii(e)  i—er.] 
One  who  syllogizes ;  one  whi  reasons  by 
syllogisms. 

"  Every  lyllogizer  is  not  presently  a  match  to  eoM 
with  Bellaruiine,  Baroulas,  Stapletou.**— 5^  2 
Bering  :  Speechet,  p.  IM. 


boil,  b6^;  poht,  J6^1;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  9hin,  l>encb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-«lan,  -tiaa  =  shazi.   -tion,  -sioa  =  shun;  -tioa,  -f ion  =  shun,   -oiooa,  -tious,  -fliooB  =  ahus.   -Wo,  -die,  &c.  ^  b^l,  d^L 
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■j^iph.  s.  [Ft.  sylphe,  frorti  Gr.  a-iAt^»j  (silphe) 
=  a  kind  of  beetle  or  grub.]  An  imaginary 
Iteing  inhabiting  the  air,  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  material  and  immaterial 
beings.  Sylphs  are  represented  as  male  and 
female,  having  many  human  characteriistics, 
and  as  mortal,  but  without  a  soul.  In  modern 
language  the  word  is  used  as  a  feminine,  and 
iB  ai)plied  Mguratively  to  a  woman  of  graceful 
and  slender  proportions. 

"Tlie  pnoities.  or  demnoB  of  earth,  delight  in  mis- 
chief; but  th^syliihx,  whose  balilutiou  is  ill  the  air, 
are  the  lieat  cuiiditloueil  creatures  imagiuable ;  for 
they  Bay,  auy  aiortjila  uiay  eiiioy  the  most  intimate 
familiarities  with  these  gentle  spirits  upou  a  cou- 
ditiun  very  easy  to  all  adt- pta,  an  inviolat©  preserva- 
tion of  chastity."— /"ope ;  Letter  to  Mrs.  A,  Fermor  on 
the  liape  of  tht  Lock. 

sylph-llke,  a.    Very  graceful  and  slender. 

•  sylph'-id,  s.  [Fr.  sylphide.]  A  little  or 
young  sylph. 

"  Ye  syljihs  and  sylphidt,  to  your  chief  give  ear. 
Fays,  fiiries.  geuil.  elves,  and  demons,  hear," 

Pope  ■  Rape  of  the  Lock.  ii.  73. 

•  S^rlph'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  sylph;  -ish.]    Ha\ing 
■    the  form  and  attractiveness  of  a  sylph. 

"  Fcdr  li/lphUh  forms. ' 

Poetry  of  A  ntijacobin,  p.  126. 

Bi^l'-vab,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  wood,  a  forest.) 

1.  The  forest  trees  of  any  country  or  region  ; 
&  work  descriptive  of  the  forest  trees  of  a 
particular  district  or  country ;  as,  Evelyn's 
Syl  va. 

*  2.  A  poetical  piece  composed  in  a  start  or 
kind  of  transport.     {Webster.) 

*  3.  A  collection  of  poetical  pieces  of  various 
kinds.    {Webster.) 

Syl'-van,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  sylvanus.'S 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wood  or  forest ; 
forest-like,  rural,  rustic. 

2.  Covered  or  abounding  with  woods ; 
wooded,  shady. 

*'  On  as  we  move,  a  softer  prospect  opes— 
Calm  huts,  and  lawns  betneen,  and  sylvan  slopes. " 
\V ordtu/orth :  Detcriptioe  Sketches. 

8.  Growing  in  woods. 

*  B.  Assubst.:  Afableddeityof  the  woods; 
a  satyr,  a  faun. 

"  From  muse  or  gylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask. 
In  phrase  poetic,  inspiratiuu  fair." 

&cott :  Don  Roderick,  vl.    {Introd.) 

jjl'-van-ite,  s.  [After  Sylvan(inm),  one  of 
the  first  proposed  names  for  tellurium  ;  suff. 
'iie  (Min.) :  Ger.  sylvan,  sylvanit,  sckri/ierZy 
schri/t-tellur,  weisS'Sylvanerz,  weiss-tellnr  ;  Fr. 
sylvatie  graphiqiie,  tellure  auro-argentijtre,  syl- 
vane  blanc.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  ore  of  Tellurium  (q.v.).  Crystalliza- 
tion, monoclinic,  rarely  occurring  in  distinct 
crystals,  but  in  an  aggregation  resembling 
writing  characters.  Hardness,  1"5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr. 
7-9  to  8'33 ;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour  and 
streak,  steel-gray,  sometimes  brass-yellow. 
Compos. :  tellurium,  65*8  ;  gold,  2S-5  ;  silver, 
15"7  =  100,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 
(AgAu)3Te.  Occurs  usually  associated  with 
gold. 

2.  The  same  as  Tellurium  (q.v.). 

•  s^l-vat'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  syh'aticus,  silvaticus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  woods  or  forests  ;  sylvan. 

•  syl-ves'-ter,    •  syl-veB'-tri-al»    •  syl- 

Ves'-tri-an,   a.      [Lat.    sylvcstcr,    sili'estcr.] 
Sylvan. 

"All  beaata  domestick  and  tyiveiter."—T.  Broum: 
Work*,  iv.  318. 

S^l-veS'-tri-an^,  s.  pi.    (See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  order  of  monks,  with  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  foundid  by  Sylvester,  or 
Silvester,  who  in  1231  established  a  monastery 
called  La  Grotte,  at  Monte  Fano,  in  Italy, 
■whence  the  Sylvestrians  were  sometimes  called 
the  order  of  Monte  Fano.  It  was  approved  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  1248.  Sylvester  died  in  126T, 
and  was  afterwards  canonised. 

syl'-Vl-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. ,  from  Lat.  sylva  =  a 
wood.] 

1,  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  87]. 

2.  Ornith.:  The  typical  genua  of  Sylviinse 
(q.v.),  with  eight  species,  from  the  Palsearctic 
region  to  India  and  Ceylon,  and  North-east 
Africa.  Bill  rather  stnut,  shnrt ;  upper  man- 
dible decurved  from  the  middle  towards  tlie 
point,  which  is  slightly  emarginate  ;  nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  oval,  and  ex^iosed ;  gape  beset 


with  hairs ;  wings  moderate,  first  primary 
very  short ;  t^iil  with  twelve  feathers,  gene- 
rally somewhat  rounded,  but  in  some  sjiecies 
nearly  even  ;  tarsus  scaled  in  front  and  slitirt, 
toes  and  claws  sliort.  The  birds  of  this  genus 
are  cunfined  to  the  Ea.^tern  Hemisphere,  being 
distinct  from  the  warblers  of  the  United  States, 
thouj^h  some  forty  species  of  the  latter  formeily 
received  the  naine  of  Sylvia.  Tliey  are  in- 
teres^ting  from  their  geographical  distribution, 
seeming  to  h;ive  their  headquarters  in  the 
region  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  tbnugh 
a  number  of  them  inhabit  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  Tliey  mn&tly  winter  in  Africa.  They 
are  notable  tor  the  sweetness  of  their  song, 
tlieir  elegant  shape  and  graceful  movement. 
In  Color  tliey  are  inconspicuous,  being  usually 
brown,  grey,  or  olive  green.  The  Conmion 
Wliite-tliroat  (Sylvia  ritfa)  is  perhaps  the  beet 
known.  Other  species  include  S.  cttrruca,  the 
Lesser  'White-throat.  S.  calicaria,  the  Garden 
Warbler,  S.  atricapiUn,  the  Blackcap,  and  ,S. 
orphea,  the  Orphean  Warbler.  The  Blackcap 
is  a  songster  of  h  ue  powers,  by  many  considered 
the  equal  of  the  Nightingale,  which  has  gained 
much  of  its  reputation  from  its  habit  of  singing 
at  night.  The  Garden  Warbler  is  also  a  very 
pleasing  songster. 

syl'-vi-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
Silvius,  born  in  Flanders  in  1614,  and  subse- 
quently Professor  of  Medicine  in  Leyden 
University. 

sylvlan-fissiire,  s.    [Fissure,  s.,  1[  3.] 


syl'-vic,   a.    [Lat.  sylv{a) 
of  abietic  (q.v.). 


ic.]    A  synonym 

sylvic-acid,  s.    [Abietic-acid.] 

Syl-vic'-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  syhncola,  si/uico/a^an 
inhabitant  of  woods  :  sylva,  silva  =■  a  wood, 
and  colo  =  to  iuhabit,] 

Ornith. :  Fly-catching  Warbler,  a  genus  of 
Parinse,  instituted  by  Swaiuson.  Bill  slender, 
notched  a  little  way  from  the  tip  ;  rictus 
weakly  bristled ;  wings  long,  the  first  quill 
nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  other  ;  feet 
slender.  Chietly  from  North  America.  Species, 
Sylvicola  aviericana,  S.  canadensis,  &c. 

•  syl'-vi-ciil-ture,  s.  [Lat.  sylva  =  a  wood, 
a  forest,  and  cultura  =  culture  (q.v.).]  The 
culture  of  forest  trees  ;  arboriculture,  forestry. 

syl'-vi'-i-dsB.  'syl-vi'-a-dee,  s.p;.  [Formed 

froTu  Mod.  Lat.  sylvia  (q.v.),  with  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida..] 

Or7iith. :  Warblers;  a  family  of  Passerine 
Birds,  distinguished  fiom  the  Thrushes  (of 
which,  in  some  classilications,  they  form  a 
sub-family)  by  their  delicate  structure  and 
mnre  subulate  bill  They  are  almost  univer- 
sally distributed,  preponderating  greatly  in 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Canon  Tristram 
divides  the  family  into  seven  sub-families  : 
Drymacina,  Calamoherpinje.,  Phylloscopinie, 
Syiviinae,  Ruticillinse,  Saxicoliufe,  and  Accen- 
tor in*. 

8yl-vi-i'-nee» «.  Jrf.    (Mod.  Lat.  sylvi{a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -intE.] 
Ornithology: 

1.  A  sub-family  of  Turdidse,  approximately 
equivalent  to  No.  2. 

2.  The  typical  sub-family  of  Sylviidie  (q.v.), 
with  six  genera  and  thirty-three  species  ;  most 
abundant  in  the  Palaearctic  region,  very 
scarce  in  the  Australian  and  Oriental  regions; 
absent  from  America.     [Sylvia.] 

syl'-vine,  syl'-vite,  s.  [Lat.  sol  digestiws 
sylvii;  suff.  -ine,  -ite  {Min.).^ 

Min.:  An  isometric  soluble  salt  found  in 
lai^e  crystals  at  Stassfurth,  Prussia.  Hard- 
ness, 2'0  ;  sp.  gr.  1-9  to  2  ;  eolourless ;  lustre, 
vitreous.  Compos. :  potassium,  bl'o  ;  chlorine, 
47*5  =:  100,  equal  to  the  simple  formula  KCl. 

sym-,  pre/.    [Syn-.] 

Sy'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  SvmI  iStime),   the  daughter 
of  lalysus  and  Dotis,  carried  off  by  Glaucus.] 
Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Alcedinidie,  with  two 
species  from  Papua  and  North  Australia. 

s^-mar',  s.    [Simar.] 

*  sym'-bal,  s.    [Cymbal.] 

sym-bi-6'-sis,  s.     [Gr.  ctoijuSiwo-is  (sumbiosis) 
=  living   with    companionship  ;    connexion  ; 
Gr.  tn-ft  =  trvy  {sun),  and  fiio^  {bios)  =  life.] 
Biol.  :  The  united  life  of  certain  organisms. 


Some  orchids  and  fungus  hyphse  thus  obtain 
nourishment  in  common.  Motiotropahipoj'itys 
is  said  by  F.  Kamienski  to  derive  its  iiunrish- 
ment  from  the  soil  tluough  the  niediiun  of  a 
fungus  mycelium  which  covers  it.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  said  to  have  been  observed  in 
oaks,  beeches,  hornbeams,  &c. 

sym-bi-ot'-ic,  o.    [Gr.  <^v^^lu)T^s  (sumbioUa) 
=  one  who  lives  with  a  companion.] 
Biol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Symbiosis  (q.v.). 

Sym'-bol,  s.  [Fr.  symbole  =  a  token,  &c.,  from 
Lat.  symbolia/i;  Gr.  ai)nfio\op{sumbolon),{yom 
<TVfifid\X.io  (sumballd)  =  to  throw  together  : 
avfi  {s}im),  for  irvv  {sun)  ~  with,  together,  and 
^oAAw  {btiUd)  =  to  throw.] 
L  Ordi7iary  Language : 

*  1.  In  the  Greek  sense,  a  casting  tx^gether, 
as  of  a  contribution  into  a  common  treasury. 

"  There  are  '  portioiia  that  are  hehind  of  the  Buffer- 
ings' of  Christ,  which  inunt  l»e  filled  uj)  by  his  hudy 
the  Church;  aud  h&|>py  are  they  that  put  lu  th« 
gieatfjst  lymbol," — J.  Tuylor:  Paiih  A  Patience  of  thm 
tiainta. 

*  2.  Lot ;  sentence  of  adjudication. 

"The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged  .  .  .  ■hall  all 
appear  to  receive  their  syml/ol.' —Taylor :  Sermom, 
vol.  i,.  ser.  l. 

3.  A  letter  or  character  which  is  significant 
of  something  ;  a  sign.     [II.  1.  %.] 

4.  An  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  stand- 
ing for,  repiesenting,  or  calling  up  something 
moral  or  intellectual  ;  an  emblem,  a  figure,  a 
type,  a  representation. 

"Salt,  as  incorruptible,  was  the  tymbot  of  (rieod- 
flhip;  which,  if  it  cn£ually  fell,  was  accounted  omin- 
ous."'—Z(?-oiwje.-  Vufffar  Errourg. 

5.  That  which  specially  distinguishes  one 
regarded  in  a  particular  character,  or  as  occu- 
pying a  particular  office,  and  fulfilling  its 
duties ;  a  figure  marking  the  individuality  of 
some  being  or  thing:  as,  A  trident  is  the 
symbol  of  Neptune. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chcm. :  Ad  abbreviation  of  the  name  of 
an  elementary  body :  thus  C  for  carbon,  H, 
hydrogen,  P,  phosphorus,  &c.  When  two  or 
more  of  the  names  begin  with  the  same  letter, 
a  second  letter  is  added  to  the  symbol  of  one 
of  these  elements  fur  the  sake  of  distinction  : 
thus  CI  =  chlorine,  Hg  =  hydrargyrum  (mer- 
cury), Pb  =  plumbum  (lead),  &c.  llie  symbol 
also  represents  a  definite  quantity  of  the  ele- 
ment :  thus  H  always  =  one  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen,  Hg  =  200  parts  of  mercury.  [Bond, 
FoRiiuLA,  Nomenclature,  Notation.] 

2.  Theology: 

(1)  A  primitive  name  for  the  Creed,  often 
occurring  iu  the  works  of  the  early  Fathers. 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  symbol  in 
this  sense  is  doubttul ;  but  it  probably  had 
reference  to  the  Creed  as  the  common  liond 
of  Faith.  The  tradition  that  the  name  was 
given  because  each  of  the  Apostles  composed 
an  article,  is  unsupported  by  evidence. 

(2)  Sometimes  applied  to  the  elements  in 
the  Sacramenl  of  the  Eucharist. 

H  Mathematical  symbols:  There  are  four 
kinds  of  symbols  employed  in  mathematics. 
(1)  Those  which  stand  for  quantities ;  such 
as  letters  standing  for  numbers,  time,  space, 
or  any  of  the  geometrical  magnitudes.  (2) 
Those  of  relation,  as  the  signs,  =,  >,  :  ::  :, 
&c.,  which  indicate  respectively,  the  relations 
of  equality,  inequality,  proportion,  &c.  (3) 
Those  of  abbreviation,  as,  .•-,  for  hence,  '.-, 
for  becaicse ;  exponents  and  co-efficients  are 
likewise  symbols  of  abbreviation,  the  symbol 
consisting  in  the  manner  of  writing  these 
numbers.  (4)  Symbols  of  operation,  or  those 
eny»loyed  to  denote  an  opeiation  to  be  per- 
formed, or  a  process  to  be  followed  ;  such  are 
the  symbols  of  algebra  and  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  &c.,  which  do  not  come 
untier  the  preceding  heads.  Those  of  the 
third  class  are  generally  regarded  as  symbols 
of  operation.  Symbols  of  operation  are  of 
two  kinds  :  (1)  Those  which  indicate  invariable 
processes,  and  are,  in  all  cases,  susceptible  of 
uniform  interpretations.  This  kind  includes 
most  of  what  are  usually  called  the  signs  of 
algebra,  as  +,  -,  x,  ~,  V~.  (2)  Those 
which  indicate  general  methods  of  proceeding 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  quantity 
to  be  opeiated  upon. 

symbol-printing.  5. 

Teleg. :  A  system  of  printing  in  dots  and 
marks  or  otlier  cipher,  as  distinct  from  print- 
ing in  the  usual  Roman  letter.  The  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  Morse,  or  similar  systems,  may 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^l^  worlc.  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =:  a;  qu  =  kw« 
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be  produced  by  pressure  on,  or  penetration  of 
tlie  paper  (Moise),  or  by  a  chemical  action  at 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  styles  (Bain),  or 
the  passage  of  the  electric  current, 

•  sS^n'-tool,  v.t.  (Symbol,  s.]  To  express  or 
represent  by  a  symbol ;  to  symbolize. 

•sym-'b6l-s0-6g'-ra-ph3^»  s.     [Gr.  <tvh$6- 

Aaiov  {sumbvliiion)  =  a  m;irk  or  sign  fioin 
wliich  one  concludes  anything,  a  contract, 
and  ypd4>ia  (gntpho)  =.  to  write.]    [Symbol.] 

Ixiw  :  The  art  or  cunning  of  rightly  forming 
and  making  written  instruments.  It  is  either 
judicial  or  extra-judicinl,  the  latter  being 
wholly  occupied  with  such  instruments  as 
concern  matters  not  yet  judicially  in  contro- 
Tei-sy,  such  as  instruments  of  agreements  or 
contracts,  and  testaments  or  last  wills. 
(U'TiaTton.) 

•  sym-bol'-a-trous,  a.    [Symbolatby.]  Apt 

or  inclined  to  worship,  reverence,  or  over-esti- 
mate symbols  or  types. 

•  sym-toor-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  trv/xfiokov  (sumho- 
lon)  =  a,  symbi'l.and  XaTpeCaihitreia)  —  service, 
worship.]  Tlie  worship,  reverence,  or  over- 
estimation  of  s)  mbols  or  types. 

sym-'bor-ic,  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  c^v(l^oAl»fos  (sum- 
uoiilios) ;  Ft.  symholiqjie.] 
A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  SvMBOLiCAL(q.v.). 

"The  symbolic  way  of  writing  is  o(  three  kinds;  the 
firet  is  that  pln-iu  and  cmuiiKiii  uiie  of  iinitAtiug  the 
figure  of  tl>e  thing  rejiresented  ;  the  eeeond  is  by 
typical  miirks  ;  riuI  the  tliini  is  a  contrary  way.  uf 
allegorizing  hy  enlyuias." — W'arburton:  Diuine  Lega- 
tion. Ilk.  Iv.,  5  4. 

*'B,  As  subst.  :    The    same    as    Symbolics 
(q.v.). 
S^^-bol'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  symbolic;  -al] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  a  symbol  or 
symbols;  of  the  nature  of  a  symbol ;  standing 
for  or  serving  the  purpose  of  a  symbol ;  repre- 
sentative. 

"Thla  seema  a  clear  conclusion  from  the  very  nature 
of  our  Lord's  miracles,  which,  (or  the  most  p;irt,  were 
actions  distinctly  lymbolicfiX  uf  one  or  other  of  the 

r' ritual  bentlits  of  the  redemption."— fi^  Horiley  : 
mom,  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

2.  Gram.  :  Applied  to  words  which  by  them- 
flolves  present  no  meaning  to  any  mind,  and 
which  depend  for  their  intelligibility  on  a 
relation  to  some  itresentive  word  or  words. 
Pronouns,  pre]iositions,  conjunctions,  and  the 
auxiliary  verbs  are  symbolic  words.      [Pre- 

SENTIVE.] 

symbolical-attributes,  s.  pi. 

Art :  Certain  figures  or  symbols  usually  in- 
troduced in  representations  of  the  evangelists, 
apostles,  saints,  &c..  as  the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
the  lamb  of  St.  Agnes,  &c. 

symbolical-books,  5.  pi. 

Church  Hist, :  The  writings  in  which  any 
Christian  communion  officially  publislies  its 
distinctive  tenets. 

symbolical-delivery,  s. 

Law:  The  delivery  of  property  sold  or  re- 
signed by  delivering  sniuetliing  else  as  a  sym- 
bol, token,  or  representative  of  it. 

symbolical-philosopby,  s.  The  philo- 
sopliy  expressed  by  hieroglyphics. 

B^m.-b6r-lC-al-ljr  adv.  [Eng.  symbolical ; 
-ly,]  In  a  syn'ibolical  manner  ;  by  symbols  or 
signs ;  typically. 

"  They  likewise  worshipped  the  same  deity  symboli- 
eally  in  tit6.~ —Cudworth  :  Inteil.  Syttetn,  p.  286. 

B^m-bol'-lC-al-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  symbolical ; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  symbol- 
ical. 

sym-bol'-lCS,  s.    [Symbolic] 

1.  The  study  of  the  symbols  and  the  mys- 
terious rites  of  antiquity. 

2.  The  study  of  the  history  and  contents  of 
Christian  creeds  and  confessions  of  laith. 

Sym'-bol-igim,  s.    [Eng.  symbol ;  'ism.\ 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  investing  of  things,  as  certain  prac- 
tices in  ritual,  with  a  symbolic  meaning;  the 
regarding  of  outward  things  as  liaving  an 
inner  and  symbolic  meaning;  the  represent- 
ing of  events  by  causes  or  types  :  such  as  the 
sword,  the  cause  of  death ;  the  palm,  the  type 
of  victory,  &c. 

"  Sumbolixm  [isl  the  name  applied  to  the  system 
which  invested  the  f<jrnis  of  Christian  architecture 
and  ritual  with  a  syniliolical  meaning.  The  extent  to 
which  this  symbolism  wr.s  carried  h.'^s  been  a  subject 
of  much  controversy," — Brande  *  Cox. 


*  2.  An  exposition  or  comparisoD  of  symbols 
or  creeds. 

II.  Gram.:   The  quality  or  state  of  being 

symbolic  (q.v.). 

*  sym'-bol-ist,  s.  [Eng.  symbol ;  -iU.]  One 
wlio  symbolizes  ;  one  who  employs  symbols. 

*sym-b6l-ist'-ic,  •  sym-bol-xst'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  symbol;  -istic,  •istical.]   Characterized 
by  the  use  of  symbols  :  as,  symbolistic  poetry. 

83^-bdl-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  symboliz{e); 
■ation.]  The  act  ol  symbolizing;  representa- 
tion ;  resemblance. 

"  Oft-times  wrackt  beyond  their  tyrriboHtafiftnn,  In- 
larged  into  cunstruetiona  disparaging  tljelr  true  In- 
teutious." — Browne:   Vulgar  Krrourt,\>)si.  v„  ch.  xxi. 

Sym '-bol-ize,    v.t,    &    i.      [Fr.    symboliserJ\ 
[Symbol,  s.] 
A*  Transiiivt: 

1.  To  represent  by  a  symbol  or  symbols. 

2.  To  regard  or  treat  as  symbolic  ;  to  make 
symbolic  or  representative  of  something. 

"There  w,int  not  some  who  have  tymbolited  the 
apple  uf  Paradise  into  such  cuustructiuuB."— £raiOfi«; 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk-  vii.,  ch.  i. 

*  3.  To  make  to  agree  In  properties, 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  use  symbols  ;  to  express  or  represent 
things  in  symbols  or  symbolically. 

*  2.  To  agree,  to  harmonize ;  to  have  a 
resemblance  in  qualities  or  properties. 

"  The  Orphick  philosonhy  did  really  aeree  and  (j/m- 
fio!(2«  with  that  which  niterwtird  was  called  Pytliagnr- 
ick  and  V\&tou\c." —Cudworth :  Inlell.  System,  p.  2a!*. 

*3.  To  hold  the  same  faith  or  religious 
belief ;  to  agree  in  faith. 

sym'-bol-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  symboliz(e);  -er.] 
One  who  symbolizes ;  one  who  casts  in  his 
vote,  opinion,  &c.,  with  another. 

"  Their  ambitious  lymbolizert  in  England."— 
aauden:  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  59L 

*  Sym-bd-log'-ic-al,  a.  (Eng.  symbologiy); 
-ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  symbology  (q.v.). 

*  sym -bol'-o- gist,  s.  [Eng.  symhohg{y); 
•ist.\    One  versed  in  symbology  (q.v.). 

*  Sym-b6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  mitx^oXov  (sumbolon) 
=  a  symbol,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a.  word,  a 
discourse.]  The  art  of  expressing  by  symbols  ; 
symbotization. 

*  sym'-bd-liim  (pi.  sym'-bo-la),  s.    [Sym- 

BOL,  s.]    A  contributii-'H. 

"My  symbofum  towards  so  charitable  a  work."— 
Bammund  :  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms.    (Pref.) 

Sjhn-bor'-O-don,  s.  [Pref.  sym- ;  Gr.  popd? 
(boros)  =  gluttonous,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Palcpont. :  A  genus  of  Perissodactyla, 
founded  by  Cope,  on  remains  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  North  America.  It  approximately 
corresponds  to  Marsh's  genus  Brontothe- 
rium  (q.v.). 

s^m  - brS,n'-  chi  - dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
symbraiLck(iLs) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idee.] 
Ichihy. :  A  family  of  Physostomi  (q.v.); 
eel-like  fishes,  having  the  body  naked  or 
covered  with  minute  scales;  the  upper  jaw  is 
entirely  formed  by  the  premaxillary  bones, 
the  maxillaries  being  placed  behind  them  in  a 
parallel  position.  Pectoral  and  ventral  tins 
are  absent,  and  the  vertical  fins  are  reduced 
to  membranous  folds  ;  there  is  no  swimming- 
bladder,  and  the  stoniai-h  is  without  pyloric 
appendiiges.  The  family  is  divided  into  the 
three  following  groups,  tlie  first  two  of  which 
are  frt-sh  water,  but  sometimes  entering 
brackish  water  ;  the  third  is  marine  : 

1.  Amphipnoina.  containing  one  genus,  with  a  single 
species,  Amphipnoiis  cuchia,  from  Beng;il. 

2.  SvMBRAj^cHiNA,  wltb  two  geDcia,  MuDopteruB  and 
Symhranchus  (q.v.|. 

8.  CaiLOBRANcHiNA,  Containing  one  genus,  with  a 
Bincle  specifs,  Chilobranchua  dortalis,  from  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

83^-bran-chi'-na,  5.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  sym- 
branch(us) ;    Lat.  neut.   pi.    adj.   suff.   -ina.] 

[SYMBRANCRIDiE,  2.] 

sym-bran'-chiis.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
sym-,  andGr.  ^pafxta  (brangchia)  =■  giUs.] 

Icklhy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  group 
Syrabranchina,  and  the  family  Symbraiichid;e 
(q.v.).  Vent  in  the  posteriorhalf  of  the  body, 
which  is  naked ;  four  branchial  arches,  with 
well -developed  gills.  Two  species  :  Simbran- 
chus  marmoratus,  common  in  tropical  America, 
S,  beyujalensis,  common  in  the  East  Indies. 


SS^m-m&ch'-i-an^,  s.  pi.    [See  def.} 

EccUs.  Hist. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Nazareiies,  probably  from  Symmachus 
the  Ebionite,  who  is  mentioned  by  Euscliim 
(Hist.  Eccles.,  vi.  17).  St,  Ambrose  (died  897J, 
however,  speaks  of  the  Symmachians  as  de- 
scended from  the  Pharisees,  and  tlie  sect  was 
in  existeni-e  in  the  tune  of  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo  (354-430). 

*  sym-met'-ral,  a.  [Symmetry.]  Commen- 
surate, symmetrical. 

*'  It  was  both  the  doctrine  of  the  apostlps,  nnd  tb« 
practice  of  the  church,  while  It  wa.-*  syinfiirfnit,  Ut 
ol>ey  the  magietrate."— .t/ore:  Mystery  o/  U<nllincu. 
p.  204. 

*  sym-m.et'-ri-an,  s.  [Eng.  symmetry;  -an.] 
One  studious  of  proportion  or  symmetry  of 
parts. 

"  ills  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact  *jn»- 
metriaiu  would  allow,"— Sidney  .'  Arcadia. 

sym-met-ric-al,    *  sym-met'-rio,     a. 

[Eng.  symm€tr(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Possessing,  exhibiting,  or 
characterized  by  symmetry ;  well-pro  portioned 
in  its  parts ;  having  its  parts  in  due  propor- 
tion as  to  dimensions. 

"  Tlie  symiTiftrlr  et-'p  t 
How  he  treads  true  to  time  and  place  and  thing." 

/i.  lirovniing :  tialau$tlon'$  Adirenturt. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (0/theparts  of  ajlower):  Related  to 
each  other  in  number,  the  same  in  number, 
or  one  a  multiple  of  the  other,  as  iu  Saxifraga, 
which  has  five  divisions  of  the  calyx,  five 
petals,  and  five  stamens  ;  or  Epilobium,  which 
has  a  fuur-parted  calyx,  four  petals,  and  eight 
stamens. 

2.  Math.  :  Possessing  the  attribute  of  sym- 
metry ;  having  corresponding  parts  or  rela- 
tions. In  geometry,  two  points  are  symmetri- 
cally disposed  with  respect  to  a  straight  line, 
when  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line 
and  equally  distant  from  it,  so  that  a  straight 
line  joining  them  intersects  the  given  line, 
and  is  at  right  angles  to  it.  A  curve  is  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  a  straight  line,  when 
for  each  point  on  one  side  of  the  line  there  is 
a  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side,  and 
equally  distant  from  it.  The  line  is  cnlled  an 
axis  of  symmetry.  In  conic  sections,  the  axes 
are  the  only  true  axes  of  .symmetry.  Two 
plane  figures  are  symmetrically  .'situated  with 
respect  to  a  straight  line,  when  each  point  of 
one  has  a  corresponding  point  in  the  other  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  axis,  and  equally  dis- 
tant from  it.  A  line  or  surface  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  a  plane,  when  fur  each  point 
on  one  side  of  the  plane  there  is  a  second  point 
on  the  other  side,  equally  distant  from  it.  The 
plane  is  called  the  plane  of  symmetry,  and 
is,  in  conic  sections,  a  principal  jOane.  Sym- 
metrical lines  and  surfaces  in  space  cannot, 
in  general,  be  made  to  coincide  with  each  other. 
Spherical  triangles  are  symmeti  ical  when  their 
sides  and  angles  are  equal  each  to  each,  but 
not  similarly  situated.     In  analysis,  an  ex- 

firession  is  symmetrical  with  res[H?i't  to  two 
etters,  when  the  places  of  these  letters  may 
be  changed  without  changing  the  expression. 
Thus,  the  expression  a^  -H  a^x  -\-  ab  -\-  l^x  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  and  b  ;  for, 
if  we  change  the  place  of  a  and  6,  we  have 
3^  +  b^x  -f  fea  -f  a-x,  the  same  expression.  An 
expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
several  letters,  when  any  two  of  them  may 
change  places  without  affecting  tlie  expression  ; 
tlius,  the  expression  ab  -f  ha^  +  d^c  +  c^a  -h 
b'c  4-  6c2  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
three  letters  a,  b,  c. 

sym-met'-ric-al-ly.cMii'.  [Eng.  symmetrical; 
-ly.]  In  a  syinmetrical  manner;  with  due 
proportion  of  parts. 

Sym-met'-ric-al-ness,  s.  [  Eng.  symmetrical ; 
-nas.]  The  quality  or  st;ite  of  being  syminet- 
ricaL 

*  sym-me-tri'-clan,  s.     [Eng.  symmetr(y); 

•iciati.]    The  same  as  Svmmetrian  (q.v.). 

"  Sith  the  longest  rib  isconunoiiMe  about  the  fourth 
part  of  a  man,  as  some  rouing  symmetricians  uUirme.'' 
— Bolinshed:  Descrip.  tiritaine,  ch,  1. 

*sym'-me-trist,  s.  [Eng.  symmetr(y);  -ist.} 
One  who  is  studious  or  particular  about  sym- 
metry or  due  proportion  of  parts ;  a  sym- 
metrian. 

"  This  la  the  clearest  reason  why  some  exact  tyyn- 
tn^-frisfa  have  heen  hlauied  for  being  too  true," —/t*li- 
quice  Wottoninna,  p,  56. 

*8ym'-me-trize,  v.t.   [Eng.  symmetT(y);  'ize.] 


boU,  b6^ ;  pout.  Jowl ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9I1U1,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -t^on,  -$ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  ^ic.  =  bel,  d^L 
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symmetrophobia— sympathy 


To  make  symmetrical  or  proportional  in  its 
parts  ;  to  reduce  to  symmetry. 

sym-met-rd-plio'-bi-a,  *.  An  apparent 
droaii  or  avoidauce  of  symmetry,  eapecially  as 
ebuwn  in  Egjpiiau  architecture,  ur  in  Japanese 
art.      (Humorous.) 

sishn'-me-try',  •sim-me-trie,  *syin-iiie- 

trie,  s.  [U.  Fr.  symiiietrie  (Fr.  syvielrie),  from 
Ijat.  symmetria;  Gr.  ovfifirrpta  {summetria)  = 
due  proportion,  from  trvtJ.ixrTpo<;  (sfimTnetros) 
=  uf  like  measure  with:  crvfi.  (siim)  for  avv 
{sun)  =  with,  and  fiirpoy  {juetroii)  =  a  mea- 
sure.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  due  proportion  of  the 
several  parts  uf  a  body  to  each  itther  ;  adapta- 
tion of  parts  to  each  other ;  union  and  com- 
formity  of  the  members  of  a  work  to  the 
whole  proportion ;  harmony. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Botany : 

0)  A  term  used  when  the  four  verticils  con- 
stituting a  flower  alterii;ite  with  each  other. 
The  symmetry  may  be  dimerous,  trimerous, 
tetrauierous,  or  pentamerous  ;  i.e.,  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  composing  each  verticil  may  be 
two,  as  in  Circsea  ;  tliree,  as  in  Iris ;  four,  as 
in  (Enothera  ;  or  five,  as  in  Convolvulus.  The 
symmetry  may  be  marked  by  the  multiplica- 
tion, tlie  deduplicati'in,  the  union,  the  arrest 
of,  or  the  inequality  in,  the  development  of 
the  several  parts. 

(2)  An  arrangement  by  which  every  part  is 
balanced  by  some  other  one,  as  tliat  one  pair 
of  leaves  is  balancei.1  by  the  next. 

2.  Compar.  A  nat. :  Harmony  and  correspond- 
ence between  certain  parts  of  the  body  of  an 
animal.    Symmetry  may  be  : 

(1)  Bilateral:  as  in  the  arms  of  man,  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  fish. 
This  correspondence  is  purely  external,  and 
its  absence  is  immediately  noticed  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  viscera. 

(2)  Serial :  as  the  cnrrespondence  between 
the  arm  and  leg  in  man,  and  the  fore  and 
bind  legs  of  a  liorse,  though  this  is  not  ob- 
vious without  examination,  uwing  to  the  differ- 
ent directions  in  which  the  knee  and  elbow 
are  bent.  On  dissection,  however,  serial  sym- 
metry is  seen  to  persist  internally,  as  in  the 
ribs  and  vertehrse,  which  are  placed  one  after 
another  in  a  series. 

t  (3)  Zonal :  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  serial  synmietry  of  segmented  animals. 

t  (4)  [Radiated-symmetrv.J 

U  Uniform  symmetry : 

Arch. :  That  disposition  of  parts  in  which 
the  same  ordonnauce  reigns  throughout  the 
whole. 
sym-mor'-phuSt  «.     [Gr.  ervfi^op-fjos  (rum- 
morphos)  =  conformed  to,  similar.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Campephagidse,  with 
one  species,  Symmorphus  leucopygus,  from 
Australia. 
B3?m-pa-thet'-ic,  *  Bym-pa-thet'-ic-al, 
a.  I  Formed  from  sympathy  ^q.v.),  on  analogy 
of  yathe^dc  (q.v.).J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  expres- 
sive of,  or  produced  by  sympathy. 

•'  To  ts/mpnth^ric  t«ArB  the  ghosts  themselves 
He  moved ;  tbeae  praisea  to  bis  verse  he  owes. 

Cowp^r :  To  hii  father. 

2.  Having  sympathy  or  commou  feeling 
with  another ;  affected  by  feelings  like  those 
of  another,  or  susceptible  of  feelings  in  con- 
sequence of  what  another  feels. 

"  Your  iympnthftick  hearts  she  hopes  to  mova 
From  temler  frieutlship  aDd  endeAtiiig  love." 

Prior:  EpUo</ue  to  Mrs.  Manl^'i  Luciiu. 

3.  Agreeing,  or  in  accord  with  the  feelings 
experienced  by  another ;  in  harmony  and  con- 
oord. 

"  Now  o'er  the  soothed  accordant  heart  we  feel 
A  sympathetic  twihulit  slowly  steat." 

H'ordstoorCh :  Country  ITott. 

4.  Causing  or  attended  with  sympathy. 

"  For  cold  reserve  bad  lost  Its  power, 
111  sorrow's  tympathetic  hour." 

Scott :  Xokeby,  v.  IL 

n.  Physiol.  £  PatJwl.  :  Produced  by  or 
arising  from  sympathy. 

sympathetic-illk,  s.  A  colorless  ink, 
the  writing  made  with  which  is  made  visible 
by  a  suhsequent  operation— warmth,  or  other 
reacting  stimulant. 

sympathetic-medicine,  s. 

Anthrop. :    An    old    method    of  treatment 


based  on  magic,  and  owing  its  origin,  in  every 
case,  to  the  facttJiat  a  subjective  connection 
between  the  malady  or  injury  and  the  means 
of  cure  was  mistaken  for  a  real  and  objective 
connection.  Well-known  examples  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  are  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's 
Sympathetic  Powder  (q.v.),  the  Doctrine  of 
Signatures,  and  the  practice  of  Chinese  physi- 
ciiins  at  the  present  day,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  a  necessary  drug,  will  write  the  prescription 
on  a  piece  of  pajierand  administer  an  infusion 
of  the  writing  in  water,  or  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  paper,  to  the  sick  man.  Dryden,  in  Ids 
version  of  the  Tempest  (v.  2),  introduces  this 
treatment  by  sympathy ;  and  how  closely  it  is 
connected  with  mayic  may  be  seen  in  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  (iii.  '22),  where  the  Lady 
Margaret  acts  as  leech  to  the  wounded  William 
of  Deloraine : 

"  She  drew  the  apliiit«r  from  the  woand. 

And  with  a  cljarm  she  stauchod  the  bloo^* 

Then,  taking  the  broken  lance,  slie 

"  Washed  it  frMrii  the  cl'tted  gore, 
AuJ  salved  the  spUutt;r  u'er  and  o'etc" 

sympathetic  nerve,  s. 

ATiat. :  A  nerve,  or  system  of  nerves,  run- 
ning from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx, 
along  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  consisting 
of  a  series  of  ganglia  along  the  sninal  column 
by  the  side  of  the  vertebrse.  With  this  trunk 
of  the  sympatlietic  there  are  communicating 
branches  which  connect  the  ganglia,  or  tlie 
intermediate  cord,  with  all  the  apinal,  and 
several  of  the  cranial  nerves  proceeding  to 
primary  branches  on  the  neiglihoring  organs 
or  other  ganglia,  and  finally  numerous  flex- 
ures of  nerves  running  to  the  viscera.  Vari- 
ous fibres  from  the  sympathetic  communicate 
with  those  of  the  cerebro-s)iinal  system.  The 
term  sympathetic  has  been  applied  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  agent  in  producing 
sympathy  between  different  parts  of  the  body. 
It  mnre  certainly  affects  the  secretions.  Called 
also  Sympathetic  system. 

•  sympathetic -powder,  •  sympa- 
theticai-powder,  s. 

Old  Med.  :  Powder  of  Sympathy.  A  powder 
of  vitriol,  introduced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
(lf)03-65),  who  published  a  small  buok(^  Late 
DiscouTse,  &c.)  on  its  merits,  and  made  known 
the  method  of  its  preparation  in  his  Chymical 
Secrets  (p.  270).  The  powder  was  saii  to  be 
highly  efficacious  "  in  stanching  of  desperate 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  in  stanching  the  blood  of 
a  wound,  and  in  curing  any  green  wound 
(where  tliere  is  no  fracture  of  bones)  without 
any  plaister  or  oyntment,  in  a  few  days."  In 
the  ease  of  an  incised  wound,  the  powder  was 
infused  in  water,  and  "  into  tliis  water  they 
did  put  a  clout  or  rag  of  cloth  embrued  with 
the  blood  of  the  party  hurt  (the  rag  being 
first  dry),  but  if  it  was  fiesh  and  moist  with 
the  reaking  blood,  there  was  no  need  but  to 
powder  it  with  the  small  powder  of  the  same 
vitriol"  (p.  13S).  Sir  Kenelm  (p.  148)  goes  on 
to  say  that  "the  same  cure  is  performed  by 
applying  the  remedy  to  the  blade  of  a  sword 
which  hath  wounded  a  person."  The  wound 
itself  v/as  to  be  washed  clean,  the  edges 
brought  into  apposition,  and  bandaged. 
Dunglison  (Hist.  Med.,  p.  237),  hereupon  re- 
marks ;  "  Under  such  treatment  it  was  of  liltle 
importance  what  application  was  made  to  the 
instrument ;  binding  up  the  wound,  bringing 
the  edges  in  apposition,  defending  it  from 
extraneous  irritants,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
restorative  power  which  is  seated  in  almost 
every  part  of  an  organized  body,  is  the  ap- 
proved method  of  managing  incised  wounds 
at  the  present  day." 

sympathetic  -  sounds,  s.  pi.  Sounds 
produced  from  solid  bodies  by  meaus  of  viltra- 
tions  of  some  sounding  body,  these  vibrations 
being  communicated  by  means  of  the  air  or 
some  intervening  soUd  body. 

sym-pa-thet'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  sympa- 
Ihetical ;  -ly.]  In*  a  sympathetic  manner; 
with  sympathy  ;  in  consequence  of  sympathy  ; 
by  communication  from  something  else. 

"Wherefore  the  plastick  nature  .  .  .  must  be  con- 
eluded  to  act  fatally,  magically,  aud  tyrnpatheticaHy." 
—Cuduorth  ;  Intell.  Syitem,  p.  161. 

s^m'-pa-thise,  v.i.  &  t.    fSYMPAXHizE.] 

*  Sym'-pa-thist,  s.  [Eog.  sympath(y)  :  -ist.] 
One  who  sympathizes;  one  who  feels  sym- 
pathy ;  a  sympathizer. 

sym'-pa-thize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  sympfUhicer.] 
[Sympathy.] 


A.  Inlransltive  : 

1.  To  have  sympathy ;  to  have  a  commoo 

feeling  with  another,  as  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

"  The  limbs  of  his  body  U  to  every  one  a  i>art  ol 
himself :  he  tympathUea,  aud  is  concerued  for  tlieiu.* 
—Locke:  Human  Under ttanding.  bk.  it.  ch.  xxtiI. 

2.  To  feel  in  consequem  e  of  what  another 
feels ;  to  feel  mutually  ;  to  be  affected  with 
feelings  similar  to  those  of  another,  in  conse- 
quence of  something  felt  or  experienced  by 
sucli  other. 

"We  continually  ayTnpathize  with  the  lentimeot* 
aod  affectious  uf  the  cuiuvany  amoug  wtiou)  we  coc< 
\ene."— Search :  Light  of  Sature,  vol.  1..  pt  iu,  cb, 
xiz. 

3.  To  express  sympathy  ;  to  condole. 

"  To  feel  her  woea  and  tympathize  iu  tears  ■ 

Pitt :  Vida  :  Art  of  Poetry,  U. 

*  i.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  harmonize. 

"  Green  is  a  pleasing  colour,  from  a  blue  ftud  a 
yellow  mixed  together,  and  by  coueequeuce  blue  aocL 
y.>lli.w  are  two  colours  which  tympathize."— Drydwn : 
Itufresnoy. 

*  5.  To  agree  ;  to  be  of  the  same  disposi- 
tion. 

"  The  men  do  tympathize  with  the  mastifTi  In  robnitl- 
ous  aud  rough  coming  oil'  — Shakesp, :  Henry  V..  ilL  7. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  have  sympathy  for;  to  share,  bo  par- 
ticipate. 

"  By  this  aympaChized  one  day's  error 
Have  sullered  wrong. " 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  v. 

2.  To  form  so  as  to  harmonize ;  to  form 
with  suitable  adaptation  ;  to  contrive  with 
cougruity  or  consistency. 

"  A  message  well  lympathited ;  a  horse  to  be  ambas- 
udor  fur  au  ass." — Shaketp.  :  Lovei  Labour't  Loit,  iii. 

sym'-pa-thiz-er,  s.  [Eng.  sympathiz(e) ; 
-er.]  One  who  sympathizes  or  feels  for  another , 
one  who  takes  side  or  common  action  with 
another  in  any  cause  or  pursuit. 

sym'-pa-th^,    *8ym-pa-thie,   s.     [Fr. 

sympathie,  from  Lat.  sympathia ;  Gr.  mfiird' 
$eia isumi^at he ia) :^  like  feeling,  fellow-feeling; 
ovunadri^  (siimpathes)  =■  of  like  feelings  :  trvp. 
(sum),  for (n'('(si/7i)= with,  and  na6fiy{jxttkein), 
2  aor.  infin.  of  irda^w  {pascho)  =.  to  suffer.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Feeling  corresponding  to  that  felt  by 
another  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  affected 
by  the  affections  of  another,  with  feelings 
corresponding  in  kind  if  not  in  degree  ;  com- 
passion, fellow-feeling,  commiseration.  (Fol- 
lowed by  for  before  the  person  sympathized 
witli.) 

"  Pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Ot  sympathy  &ud  love."  Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  46fi. 

%  Sympathy  is  first  evoked  in  small  so- 
cieties, such  as  a  single  family  or  a  Binall 
tribe,  aud  gradually  extends  beyond  tliesa 
limits.  After  a  time  it  is  found  capable  of 
embracing  a  nation,  but  foreigners  excite  an- 
tipathy ratlier  than  sympathy.  Next  it  en- 
tertains a  cei'tiiin  amount  of  beneficent  feeling 
towards  mankind  in  general.  One  of  its  latest 
moral  acquisitions  is  to  go  forth  towards  the 
lower  animals,  as  shown,  for  example,  by  the 
efforts  to  prevent  their  being  cruelly  and 
tlioughtlessly  treated.  Tlie  latter  possess  it 
among  themselves ;  thus  Indian  crows  have 
been  seen  feeding  two  or  three  of  their  com- 
panions which  were  blind. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  inclina- 
tions; a  conformity  of  natural  temperament, 
which  makes  two  persons  pleased  or  in  ac- 
cord with  each  other;  mutual  or  reciprocal 
affection  or  passion  ;  community  of  inclina- 
tion or  disposition.     (Followed  by  with.) 

"It  was  au  ftseemblage  of  distinct  bodies,  non*  of 
which  had  auv  strong  tyrnpathy  wirh  tbe  rest,  and 
some  of  which  had  a  positive  antipathy-  for  each 
ot^er."—  il a caulay  :  But.  Eny.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  3.  Correspondence,  agreement. 

"  HIb  Impress  was  a  OHtoblei^as.  which  so  long  lie* 
dead,  as  the  nio-n.  whereto  it  bath  so  natural  a 
sympathy,  wants  a  light."— Sidney  .   Arcadia,  bk.  ill. 

i.  A  tendency  of  certain  inaniniate  things 
to  unite  with  or  act  on  each  other  :  as,  the 
sympathy  between  the  loadstone  and  iron. 

IL  Physiology  £  Pathology  : 

1.  Reciprocal  action  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  on  each  other  ;  an  affecti'Ui  of  one 
part  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  something 
taking  place  In  another.  Thus,  when  there 
is  a  local  injury  the  whole  fiame  after  a 
time  suffers  with  it.  A  wound  anywhere  will 
tend  to  create  feverishness  everywhere  ;  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  will  produce 
heatlache,  liver  complaint  will  produce  pain 
in  the  shoulder,  Ilc 

2.  The  influence  exert«d  over  the  susceptible 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  TPhat,  fSll,  mther;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pd^ 
or.  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  vUte,  cur,  rAle,  foil ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  fcw. 
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orgauizatioD  of  one  person,  as  of  a  hysteric 
feuiale,  by  the  sight  of  paroxysjiis  of  some 
nervous  disease  in  auother  or  in  others. 

%  According  to  tlie  derivation  of  the  words, 
tyvipathy  may  be  said  *)f  either  pleasnre  or 
pain  ;  compassion  and  condolence  only  of  that 
which  is  painful.  Sympathy  preserves  its 
original  meaning  in  it-s  appliciition,  for  we 
laugli  or  ci-y  by  sympaViy ;  this  may,  how- 
ever, be  merely  a  physical  operation  ;  but 
compassion  is  altogetlier  a  moral  feeling, 
which  makes  us  enter  into  the  distresses  of 
others:  we  may,  tlierefnre,  sympathize  with 
others,  without  essentially  8er\'iiig  them  ; 
but  if  we  feel  comjxission,  we  naturally  turn 
our  thoughts  towards  relieving  them.  Com- 
passion  is  awakened  by  those  sufferings  which 
are  attributable  to  our  misfortunes  ;  comjxis- 
sion  may  be  awakened  by  persons  in  very 
nnequrtl  conditions  of  life ;  condolence  sup- 
poses an  entire  equality. 

VJ^-pep'-sis,  s.     [Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr.  wei/(is 
{pepsis)  =a  ripening.) 
Med.:  A  ripening  of  inflammatory  humours. 

t  B^m-pet'-a-lous,  a.    [Pref.  sym-,  and  Gr. 
ireVaAof  (pelillon}  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Gamopetalous  (q.v.).    (Thome.) 

symph-an'-tlier-oua,    a.      [Or.    <7vi±4)opd 
{sumphova)  =  a  bringing  together,  and  on'Brjpos 
{anlheros}.]    [Anther.) 
Bot. :  Syngenesious  (q.v.). 

•  sj^-phe-nom'-en-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  sym-, 
and  pi.  of  Eng.  phenomenon  (q.v.).]  Natural 
sounds  or  appearances  of  a  kind  or  character 
similar  to  others  expressed  or  exhibited  by 
the  same  object.    (Storvionth.) 

*Byxa-phe-ndm'-en-al,  a.  [Svmpheno- 
MENA.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  symphenomena  ; 
designating  signiticant  words  imitative  of 
natural  sounds  or  phenomena.    {Stormc7Uh.) 

sym-pho'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.]  A  symphony 
(q.v.). 

sym-phon'-ic,  a.    [Symphony.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Symphonious 
(q.v.). 

2.  ^fusic:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  symphony. 

"  In  presence  of  a  symphonic  poem  there  is  a 
'cravrng  of  the  hmuan  miiitl '  to  know  what  it  ia  all 
about"— Ai«i/  Tele-jrnph,  Feb.  2o.  1882. 

^hn-pho'-ni-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  symphony;  -ous.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Agreeing  in  sound  ;  harmo- 
nious. 

"  The  soQDd 
St/mphonious  of  teo  thousand  haipa,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harraoiiit»."  AtHtou  :  P.  L.,  viu  &59. 

2.  Music:  The  same  as  Symphonic  (q.v.). 

Sym'-plio-nist,  s.     [Fr.  symphoniste.'] 
*  1.  A  chorister.    {Blount.) 
2.   A  composer  of  symphonies,  as  Beetho- 
ven, Mozart,  and  Haydn. 

•sym'-pho-nize,  v.l.  [Eng.  sympho7i(y); 
-ize.]     Tn  agree,  to  harmonize. 

"  I  mean  the  law  and  the  prophets  $ymphonizing 
with  the  gospel."— Botffc  .■  Styte  qf  Boly  Scripture, 
p.  2W. 

s^m-  pho  -  ny.  *  sim  -  pho  -  nie,  *  sym  - 
fo-nye.  *  sym-pho-nie*  s.  [Fr.  sym- 
phonie,  from  Lat.  symj-honin  ;  Gr,  cvpufxtivia 
(sumphonia)  =  nuisic,  harmony,  from  tn)/^- 
^(oco?  (sitmp/io?ios)  =  agreeing  in  sound;  har- 
monious: (Ti/u  (s7im),  for  (Tvv  (ffUTi)  =  with, 
and  4"^V7}  {phone)  =  sound.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  consonance  or  harmony 
of  sounds,  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both, 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

"  She  sunu,  and  etill  a  harp  unseen 
Filled  up  the  tj/mphoni/  bet^veen." 

SCQlt :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  80. 

XL  Music: 

1.  A  composition  for  an  orchestra,  similar 
in  construction  to  the  sonata,  which  is  usu- 
ally for  a  single  instrument.  A  symphony 
has  several  varied  movements,  generally  four, 
never  less  than  three.  The  first,  an  allegro; 
the  second,  a  largo,  or  andante  ;  the  third,  a 
scherzo,  or  minuet  and  trio  ;  and  the  fourth, 
an  allegro.  The  form  of  the  first  and  last 
movement  is  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the 
sonati.  The  scherzo,  or  the  minuet,  in  some 
symphonies  is  placed  before,  instead  of  after, 
the  slow  movement. 

2.  Formerly    overtures    were    called    sym- 


phonies. Handel  called  the  overture  "  Sin- 
funica,"  and  it  was  s  common  practice  in  tiis 
time  to  name  any  .long  instrumental  piece 
after  this  manner. 

3.  Tlie  introductory,  intermediate,  and  con- 
cluding Instrumental  parts  of  a  song  or  otlier 
vociil  piece  are  also  called  symphonies. 

•  4.  A  name  amiently  given  to  cerfcun  musi- 
cal instruments,  as  the  virginal  and  bagpipe. 

sym-pbor'-i-a,  s.    [Gr.  ovju'^opa  (mmphora) 
=  a  bringing  together.) 
Bot,  :  The  same  as  Symphoeicarpus  (q.v.). 

B^hn-plior-i-car'-poiis,   a.     [Gr.  avtiiftopd 
{sumpliora)  =  a  bringing  together,  and  <capir6s 
lkarpos)  =  fruit.) 
Bot. :  Bearing  fruits  clustered  together. 

sym-phor-i-car'-piis.  s.  [Symphoricar- 
pous.    Xamed  from  the  cluster  of  beiries.l 

Bot. :  St.  Peter's  wort,  a  genus  of  Lon- 
icereae,  with  a  f'ur-celled  ovary,  having  two 
cells  abortive,  and  the  other  two  each  with 
one  hard  seed.  North  American  shrubs : 
Sympkoricarpiis  racemosiis  is  the  Snow-berry 
(q.v.);  S.  vulgaris  the  common  St.  Peter's 
wort,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  red  cup-shaped  berries. 

S^m'-phor-US,  s.    [Gr.  avju'^opo?  (sumphoros) 

=  useful,  prntitable.) 

Ickthy. :  A  genus  of  Percidae,  from  the  Indo- 
Pacilic,  closely  allied  to  Dentex  (q.v.),  which 
is  now  generally  placed  with  the  Percidae. 

sym-phyr-lous,  a.      [Pref.  «ym-,  and  Gr. 
<^vAAof  {])ku(lon)=  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  :  Gamnphyllous  (q.v.). 

s^^-ph^o-ste'-mon,  s.  [Gr,  mffx^va} 
{sumphuo)  =  to  cause  to  grow  together,  and 

(rrr)fj.ujv  {stimon).^      [STAMEN.] 

Bot. :  The  union  of  stamens  by  their  fila- 
ments ;  the  state  of  being  monadelphous. 

s^m-phys-an'-drous,  a.  [Gr.  tn^/jj^i/at? 
(sumphusls),  and  av^p  (aner),  genit.  av6p6i 
la.zdros)  =  a  male.) 

Bot.  {0/ stamens):  In  a  state  of  coalescence, 
as  the  filaments  and  anthers  of  Cucurbitaceas 
and  Lobeliaceae. 

sym-phy^'-e-al,  a.  [Eng.  sympJiys(is) ;  -eal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  symphysis  (q.v.). 

sym-pliys'-e-o-tome,  s.  [Eng.  sifrnphysis 
(q.v.),  and  Gr.  rufx-q  {tome)  =  a  cutting.) 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  in  the  Sigaultian 
section. 

Bym-phyj-e-ot'-o-my,  s.     [Symphyseo- 

TOME.J 

Snrg. :  The  Sigaultian  section  (q.v.), 

sym'-phy-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  growing  t-  'gether : 
ov/x  {sum),  fur  avv  (sun)  ^  together,  and 
»iiii(ns  (phusis)  =  a  growing  ;  ^vta  (phud)  =  to 
grow.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  union  of  two  bones,  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  motion. 

2.  Bot. :  The  growing  together  or  union  of 
two  parts. 

sym'-pliyt-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  av/A^va  (sumphvo) 
=  to  grow  together.]    [Symphysis.] 

Bhilol.  :  A  term  applied  by  Earle  to  a  ten- 
demy,  in  that  class  of  words  called  by  him 
symbolic,  to  attach  themselves  to  other  words, 
so  that  the  resulting  compound  is  either 
really  one  word,  or  presents  tlie  appearance  nf 
being  one  word.  Sympliytism  is  ottwo  kinds, 
(1)  Particle-composition  and  (2)  Flexion. 

(1)  Fartich-coviposition  is  when  tlie  old 
negative  ne  coalesces  with  the  verb  :  thus,  nelt 
for  ne  wilt,  nam  for  ne  am,  not  =  ne  wot.  Also 
when  the  particle  a  coalesces  with  a  noun  : 
as,  awinter  =  in  the  winter,  or  with  an  adjec- 
tive, as  abroad,  aro^tnd,  along. 

(2)  Flexion  is  when  a  change  of  this  kind 
gives  any  word  a  grammatical  flexibility,  a 
faculty  of  changing  its  relative  office,  a  parsing 
value  :  as  theech  =  thee  ic  ^  so  may  I  prosper 
(A.S.  Mfon  =  to  prosper).  {Earle :  Philology  of 
the  English  Tongue,  |  254.) 

Sym'-phy-tum, s.  [Gr.  ov/i^vtov  (sumphuton) 

=  coinfrey(see  def.);  irv/jiit>^TO^  {$nmphutos)^= 

grown  together.     Named  from  its  supposed 

vulnerary  qualities.) 

Bot. :  Comfrey,   a  genus   of  Boraginacese, 


tribe  Anchusete.  Hispid  plants,  with  tb« 
cauline  leaves  sessile  or  decurrent ;  the  io- 
florescence  In  terminal  forked  cymes;  calyx 
five-partite  or  tivc-toothed  ;  corolla  tubular, 
enlarged  upwards,  its  tliroat  closed  with  con 
nivent,  lanceolate,  subulate  scales;  stameru 
five;  nutlets  four,  ovoid,  smooth.  Known 
ei>ecies,  tifteen,  from  Europe  and  the  West  of 
Asia.  S.  ojjicinale,  the  Common  Comfrey  ICom- 
FREY,  11  (1),  (5)]  is  a  largo,  c<mrne-ru<.ltinK, 
mucilaginous  herb,  which  bus  boen  iutrotlucod 
into  the  United  States,  where  it  is  fmind  in 
gardens  and  low  grounds  in  the  Widdbi  States. 
The  whole  plant  is  rungli  witli  doIl^e  bairs. 

B^hn-pi-es-om'-^-ter,  *.  [Gr.  wfLwt4<Tn 
(sumpiesis)  =  a  compression,  from  <rv^irte^« 
{sumpie^o)  =  to  press  together  (<rv^  (simi),  for 
aHv  (sun)  =  with,  together,  and  ttic^uj  (pie2o)  = 
to  press),  andM^po»'("te(roTi)  =  amv'asure.]  An 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Adie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  compression  of  a  column  of  gas. 
It  consists  of  a  column  of  oil,  supported  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  rising,  not  like  the 
mercury  of  the  barometer  into  a  vacuum,  but 
against  a  body  of  hydrogen  gas,  wbieh  acts 
like  a  spring  against  the  column  of  oil  ;  and 
as  the  elasticity  of  the  hydrogen  varies  with 
every  change  of  temperature,  a  movable  ther- 
mometer-scale is  attached  for  making  the 
necessary  corrections.  The  syinpiesonieter  is 
graduated  by  plairing  it  together  willi  a  stand- 
ard barometer  and  thermometer  in  a  ghiss 
vessel,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  air  can 
be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  top  of  the  column 
is  marked  at  the  points  where  the  barometer 
shows  27,  28,  29,  30,  31  inches  respectively. 
The  spaces  between  the  marks,  t-oinciding 
with  the  inches  of  mercury,  are  then  sub- 
divided into  100  equal  parts  each,  and  the 
great  range  makes  the  instrument  valuable 
for  recording  minute  vaiiations,  subject  to 
correction,  depending  on  the  variation  in  the 
volume  of  the  hydrogen  due  to  changes  of  the 
temperature,  A  graduated  sliding  scale  as- 
sists in  reaching  the  corrected  resulL 

Byin'-ple-site,  s.  [Gr.  <rvix  (sum),  for  o-vy{sun) 

=  togetlier,  and  irATj<ndfu)  {plesiazo)  =  to  ap- 
proach.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
tufts  of  small  prismatic  crystals  in  ciivities  in 
Siderite  (q.v.).  Hardness,  2'6  ;  sp.  gr.  2'957  ; 
lustre  on  cleavage  face,  pearly,  elsewhere 
vitreous;  colour,  celandine-green.  Compos.: 
supposed  to  be  an  arsenate  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

sym-plo-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  trvfLirXoidi  (sum- 
ploke)—  an  interwea\ing,  and  «apn-bs  {karpos) 
=  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Orontieae.  Leaves  large, 
stalked  ;  spathe  cucuUate ;  spadix  globular, 
covered  with  perfect  flowers;  perianth  four- 
parted,  at  last  fieshy;  stiiniens  four;  style 
four-angled ;  ovary  one-celled ;  finit  con- 
fluent, one-celled,  one-seeded.  Symplocarjnts 
fietidvs,  or  Pothos  fixtida,  so  called  from  its 
fetid  smell,  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic  and 
expectorant;  it  is  valued  in  America  as  a 
palliative  in  paroxysms  of  asthma. 

Bym'-plo-96,  s.  Gr.  (rvp.irAo»c7J  {sumploke)  =  ft 
twisting  together;  <rviii  (*-((7ii),  ior  crvv  {sun)  ■= 
with,  together,  and  ttAok^  {ploki)  =i&  twist- 
ing ;  irA«w  (pleko)  =  to  twist,  to  twine.] 

Rliet. :  The  repetition  of  one  word  at  the  be- 
ginning and  of  another  at  the  end  of  successive 
clauses,  as  in  the  sentence,  Mercy  descended 
from  heaven  to  dwell  on  the  earth  ;  Mercy  fled 
back  to  heaven,  and  left  the  earth. 

Byin-pl6'-9e-a9»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  symptoc(os); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Styracacefe,  having  the 
corolla  quincuncial  and  the  anthers  roundish. 

sym-plo'-gi-um,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  (tumtAokij  {sumploke).'}     [Symploce.] 
Bot. :  The  spore  case  of  a  fern. 

S3^'-pl6-c6s,  s.    [Symploce.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Symplnceffi  (q.v.) 
Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate  ;  nowers  axil- 
lary; calyx  half-inferior,  three-i»arted  ;  corolla 
monopetalous,  three  to  ten-parted,  white  or 
scarlet ;  stamens  indefinite ;  ovary  tliree  to 
five-celled,  each  cell  with  four  ovules;  fruit, 
a  drupe,  with  three  to  five  cells  each,  one- 
seeded.  Known  species  about  thirty.  The 
leaves  and  bark  of  Symplocos  crattsgoides  yield 
a  yellow  dye  ;  its  seeds  furnish  an  oil ;   its 


b6il,  ho^;  po^t,  j6^1;  oat,  9ell,  cborua,  9hiii,  ben^;  go,  gem;  tliin«  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    -mg« 
Htian,  -Usax  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -f ion  =  zbun.    -cioua,  -tioos,  -sioos  =  shas.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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bark  is  considered  tonic,  and  is  used  In  India  in 
oplithalmia.  The  leaves  of  S.  spitoia  are  also 
died  for  dyeing  ;  the  hark  with  indigo  to  pro. 
ducedilleient  shailes  of  green.  The  red  wood 
from  the  root  of  i'.  phyllocalyx  is  used  liy  the 
Nepiiulese  for  caste  marks ;  its  root  and 
leaves  yield  a  yellow  dve.  The  ashes  of  S. 
ncfmnsa  are  employed  as  an  alUali,  as  an 
auxiliary  with  other  dyes,  or  as  a  tan.  Its 
bark  is  cooling  and  astringent.  It  is  given  in 
India  in  dianhcea,  and  is  employed  m  making 
plaisters.  Mixed  with  sugar,  it  acts  on  relaxed 
mueous  iHenibranes.  A  decoction  of  tlie 
wood  is  made  into  a  gargle  for  spongy  I'leed- 
in"  gums.  All  these  are  trees  from  the  Uiiiia. 
layas,  or  other  Indian  mountains.  The  hark 
of  S.  (Bo6«(i)  laurina  is  used  in  Bengal  as  a 
mordant  for  a  red  dye.  S.  tirKtoria,  the  Sweet- 
leaf  of  Carolina,  dyes  yellow,  and  has  a  bitt.r 
and  aromatic  rout.  S.  Alslonia,  or  AlstmiM 
thetr/olia,  from  New  Granada,  is  astringent. 
Its  leaves  are  used  as  tea. 

2.  PaliTohot. :   The    genus   occurs   in   the 
london  clay  of  Sheppey. 
■fm-po'-di-al,  a.    [Moil.  lat.  sympodi(um) ; 
Eng.  sutf.  -a/"l 
Bot.  (Of  inflorescenct) :  Cymose. 

■jhn-po'-di-um,  s.      [Pref.   sym-,   and    Gr. 

iroJioi'   (poiiioii).    dimin.    from    irous    (po"s). 

geuit.  iroSds  (podon)  =  a  foot.) 

Bol.:  (1)  A  eyine;  (2)  a  lateral  branch  ill 

the   inflorescence  of  ruslies.     It  consisU  of 

eeveral  axes. 
■Jm-p6f -i-a,  s.  pt.    [Symposh™.] 

■^m-pos'-i-ac,  "  sym-poj-i-acU,  a.  &  ». 

[fr.  ayifipoaiaque,  from  L^l.  si/mposiacm  :  l.r. 
ivnnroaiaKot  (sumposmkos)  =  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  symposium  (q.v.),] 

A.  .^5  adjective : 

1  Onl.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  symposia, 
meny-iiiaking,  or  revels;  happening  where 
company  is  drinking  togetlier. 

*■  From  the  ancient  custom  of  iympotiack  mcetlngi 
to  »ear  clie«p  cli»l)leH  u(  r.^sra  about  their  lieatU.  — 
B>ow7i«  :  I'uii/ar  Et-rouri,  l>k.  v..  cb.  IxU 

2.  Music :  A  term  applied  to  cheerful  and 
convivial  compositions  for  voices,  as  glees, 
catches,  rounds,  &c. 

•  B.  A3  suhsl. :  A  conference  or  conversa- 
tion of  philosophers  at  a  banquet. 

•  B«m-p6s'-i-arcll.  s.  IGr.  (n>itno(ri.ii>xi^ 
(sumj.o.siurc/ies),  from  av^-n6aiov  {sTimposion) 
=  a  symposium  (q.v.),  and  ipx"  (arcAo)-to 
rule.] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  The  president,  chairman,  or 
director  of  a  feast. 

•  sym-pof '-i&st,  «.  [Gr.  <rv/xiro<riairn)s 
(sumposiastfs),]  ISvwposiOM.]  Onewhojoins 
in  a  symposium  or  merry-making. 

•  ajm-pof '-il-Sii,  J.    [Gr.]    A  symposium. 
■J^-poj-i-um,  *  sym-pof  - i-6n  (pi. 

■3^-pd8'-i-a),  3.  [L.at.,  from  Gr.  ov^n6- 
aiof  isiimposion)  =  a  drinking -party,  a 
banquet:  <rv^  (sum),  for  crvp  (sua)  =  with, 
togelher,  and  base  iro-  (po-),  seen  in  iroais 
(posis)  =  a  drinking  ;  wi™  (pino)  =  to  drink 
^  t.  ii.Va,«a  (pepoka),  HOT.  e'r6ew  iepothen).} 

\1.  A  drinking  together;  a  revel,  a  nierry- 
makiiig,  a  banquet. 

2  A  magazine  article  on  some  serious  topic, 
to  which  several  contributors  express  their 
Tiews  in  succession,  like  the  speakers  m 
Plato's  Bawjuet. 


■«mp  t6m(  p  silent),  •  symp-tomo,  *  sym- 

tome  3  lt"i'.  symptojnt.,  from  Lat.  sympluma  ; 
Gr.  ovtinroiMa  (sinnj.(unm)  =  anything  tl.at 
befalls  one,  a  casually  ;  trujiiriirTaj  (.™mpi)i(o) 
=  to  fall  together,  to  fall  in  with  :  avii.  (sum), 
for  iriv  (suft)  =  together,  and  iriirTu  (piplo)  — 
to  fall.) 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

••Til.  pby.lcUns  •i*«kolacepUlndl.«i..  or  lT.«a. 
,e...  died  l,yd,oi.l,obi».  tb«  .!J-V'"  "«  °'  'i'°"tl  em 
kave  leeu  bitteu  bj  »  iii»ii-ii"8,  ""J"''.,'"^"'?,'";;". 
k.ve  a  niointrou.  anUi«tliy  W  »ator.  -Cudv,«rtl,: 
inlell.  .'ii/ttem.  p.  13.S. 

2  Something  which  imlieates  the  existence 
of  something  else  ;  a  token,  a  sign,  an  omen, 
an  indication. 

••  A'aniilng  i./mplo™  had  appeared  In  otlier  regl- 
BoiiM.  ■-.WriOTUlaj     But.  Ett}.,  cli.  xl. 

n.  Pnlhol.:    A    change    perceptible    by   a 


patient  or  his  physician  in  the  appearance  or 
functions  of  the  body,  indicating  the  presence 
of  disease, 
sj^mp-to-m&f-ic,  symp-to-m&f-Io-al 

(p  s::ent),  a.  (Gr.  o-u^iTToijiaTiicOT  (sumptd- 
matikos),  from  (Tvixtm^t^n  (mmploim),  gmit. 
<rv^irr^,xaT05  (siaapW.iui/os)  =  a  syuiptoiu 
(q.v.);  Fr.  si/nip(onuUi'/ii«.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  symptoms. 

2.  Being  or  serving  as  a  symiitom,  token, 
sign,  or  indication  ;  indicating  the  existence 
of  something  else. 

'•The  une  la  but  si/mpfomatlcat,  or  at  most  aacondary. 
In  relation  to  the  utl.,-r."-«o»!«  .■   Ifoi-*'.  "-  '"■ 

3.  M.ade or arrnnjjed according tosymptoms: 
as,  a  symplomatic  classiticatiou  of  diseases. 

symptomatic-disease,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  which  proceeds  from  a 
prior  disease  in  some  part  of  tlie  body  :  as,  A 
si;mi)fo»ia(ic  frier  may  proceed  from  a  local 
injury  or  local  inflammation.  (Opposed  to 
ldiopa(/iic.) 

symp'-to-maf-Jc-al-l?  (P  silent),  adv. 

I  Eng  symi'lomutical:  -ly.]  In  a  symptomatic 
manner;  by  means  of  symptoms;  in  the 
nature  of  symptoms. 

"The  causes  of  a  bubo  are  vlclouB  bnmours  abonnd- 
Inn  hi  the  blood,  or  ill  the  nerves,  excretej  aMinetiiuea 
critically,  sometimes  tumftomaticallii.  —Mutman. 
Surjery.  bk.  1..  ch-  ix. 

symp-to-ma-tol'-o-gj?  (p  silent),  ».    [Gr. 

<rv,iirT.iM«">s(3HoiplO:.iii(os),genit.of.rvj.nTo,fm 
(sii»ij)(omft)=  a  symptom,  and  Aoyos  (lugos) — 
a  discourse.] 

Med. :  The  doctrine  of  symptoms,  including 
diagmsis  and  prognosii.    (See  these  words.) 

svn-  pref.  [A  Latinised  form  of  Gr.  <ru\  (stin) 
=  with,  together.  It  becomes  syl-  before 
words  beginning  with!;  sum-  before  words 
be-inning  with  b,  m,  p,  or  ph,  and  sii-  before 
wtfrds  beginning  witli  s  or  2.]  A  Greek  pre- 
position, used  .-ilsoas  a  prefix,  and  correspond- 
ing in  sensi-s  to  the  Lat.  cum,  which  appears 
iu'English  as  coil  (q.v.). 
*  syii>  *  syne,  adv.  [Since.] 
syn-io'-mic,  a.    lEng.  synamiy)  ;  -ic.] 

Bot  :  Of  or  belonging  to  syuacmy,  having 
the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower 
mature  at  the  same  time. 

■•  tumtria  ofidmlU.  PatentUla  reptant.  Ertca 
T>t:,ilLx.  Solatium  Ou'romnra^and  ""'irio  «■»"?''• 
tor.,,  ara  «rn<xm«  plauta."-rr«u.  ■)/  Bot.  (ad.  18,6). 
p.  3tS. 

syn-ac'-mj?,  s.  [Gr.  avfcK^iia  (mnakmarS) 
=  to  blossom  at  the  same  time:  <n<v(su)i)-- 
togetlier,  and  i.na^io  (akmazo)  =  to  be  in  fuU 
bloom.]    [ACMK.) 

Bot  ■  Mr.  Alfred  Bennett's  name  for  Homo- 
gamy  '(q  v.).  Called  by  Hildebrand  Non- 
dichogamy. 

B3?ii-»r-e-siB  («r  as  er),  *  sin-or'-e-sifa, 

s  ILat.  syiueresis,  from  Gr.  tnii-atpeiTts  (siil- 
aire.iis)  =  a  taking  together:  trxi-  (.'«")  = 
with,  together,  and  a;p«ri!(tairesui) -a  taking, 

aipe'io  {hairiiT)  =  to  take.] 

Cram  '  The  contraction  of  two  syllables  or 

vowels  into  one  by  the  suppression  of  one  of 

the  sylhibles  or  the  formation  of  a  diphthong: 

88,  m'er  for  never. 

•  syn-a-eoS'-al«  <••    [^"8-  s!/'wjo5(u«) ;  -al.) 

Bynag'ogiiai.     '  .  v     .,      - 

••  According  to  the  rules  of  the  lim^^riial  chanting 

-fiieru™,  1  SiailA.-  Old  Tat.  in  Je^"*  Ohurc\  lect-  hL 

syn-a-gog'-io-al.  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  ^ru,g'^g^<) 
=  a-sMia^ogue  (q.v.);  Eng.  adj.  suH.  -icui.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  synagogue. 


sihi-a-gogue,  *  sln-a-gogue,  'syn-a^ 
gog,  ■  syn-a-gege.  s.  [Vr.  sy,„ig«gii_e.lrom 
Lat.  siinagoga:  Ur.  nvi-avioyi  (svaanige)  -  a 
bringing  together:  aiiv  (mi.i)  =  togetloT,  and 
iy^-ri  (osotfO  =  *  I'l'uS'ng  '•  »1'"'  t"""'  —  '^ 
lead.) 

1.  Lilerally  ami  Judaism : 

(V)  A  ciinTegation  or  assembly  of  Jews  for 
the  purpose"of  worship  or  the  performance  of 
religious  rites. 

C)  A  building  set  apart  for  Jewish,  as  a 
clinrch  or  cliapel  is  for  Cliristian  worship 
Under  the  Mosaic  law  woisliip  of  the  highest 
type  could  take  i.l.ace  only  at  one  chosen 
spot  (Dent.  xii.  5,  21  ;  xvi.  6),  that  divinely 
chosen  e,arly  in  tlie  monarchy  being  Jerus:tlem 
(2  Chron.  vi.  5,  6),  though  gatherings  took 
place  in  various  otlier  localities  (2  Kings,  iv. 


23).    Meetings  at  stated  times  for  worship  do 
not  seem  to  have  arisen  till  the  time  of  th« 
Exile,  when  the  services  of  the  Temple  were 
perforce  in  abeyance.     They  constituted  the 
germ  of  the  subsequent  synagogues,  which 
are  believed  to  have  begun  among  the  Jewe 
resident  out  of  Palestine.      In  Psalm  IxxlT. 
8,  the  persecutors  are  represented  as  burn- 
ing up  all    the   synagogues  of"  God    in   the 
hind.    Jesus  taught  or  preached,  and  wrought 
miracles  in  the    synagogues   of   Caiieriiaum 
(Matt.  xii.  9,  Mark  i.  21,  Luke  vii.  5,  John 
vi.  .59),  in  that  of  Nazareth  (Matt,  xiu    64, 
Mark    vi.    2,    Luke   iv.    16),  and  elsewhere 
(Luke  iv.  15).     Many  Jewish  synagogues  are 
said  to  have  existed  in  Jerusalem,  besides 
one  or  more  for  foreigners  (Acts  vi.  9).      Out 
of  Palestine  the  Apostles   found  synagogties 
in  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  2,  20),  Antiocli  in  Pl- 
sidia  (xiii.  14),  Iconium  (xiv.  1),  Thessahinica 
(xvii.   1),   Berea   (10),   Athens   (17),    Coniith 
(xviii.  1,  4,  8),  Ephe.siis  (xviii.  19,  xix.  8),  and 
doubtless  also  in  other  |ilaces.     Synagoguea 
were  usually  built  on  elevated  sites,  suggested 
by  Prov.  i.  21  and  Ezra  ix.  9,  olten  outside 
cities  and  towns,  by  the  si.le  of  a  river  or 
small  stream  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  13).     The  ediflce 
was  shaped  like  a  theatre,  with  the  door  on 
the  west  side,  entering  whiih  one  was  con- 
ventionally   supposed    to  look  eastward    to 
Jerusalem,  even     though    that    city    might 
be  to  the  west  of  the  place.    This  was  sug- 
gested by  1  Kings  viii.  -29,  Dan.  vi.  10,  4c. 
The    wooden    chest   or   ark    coiilaiiiiiig    the 
scrolls    of  the    law  and  vestments  was    on 
the  eastern  side,  with  a  canopy  above,  or  m 
a  recess  or  sanctuary.     In  front  of  it  were 
the   desk    of    the    reader    or    preacher   and 
a  platform,  with   armchairs  for  the  elders, 
who   faced   the  ordinary   worshippers.      The 
men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  synagogue  and  the 
women   on   the  other;   they   were  moreover 
separated  by  a  partition  about  six  feet  high. 
A  light  was  kept  jierpetually  burning.    'Ihe 
governing  body  was  the  elders  (Acts  xiu.  15), 
presided  over  by  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
(Mark  v.  22,  Luke  xiii.  14),  with  two  judicial 
colleagues,    three   almoners    or   deacons,    a 
leader    of    the    worship    (Luke    iv.     20),    a 
servant   like  a  caretaker,   and  ten    men    OJ 
leisure   pledged   to  attend  and  constitute   a 
congregation    if  no  others  came.      The  Law 
and  the  Prophets  were  read,  with  lilurgical 
prayers,  chanting  of  the  psalms,  and  recitals 
of  the  ten  commandiiients,  the  whole  con- 
cluding with  a  benediction.    The  synagogue* 
were  used  not  only  as  places  of  worship,  but 
as  law    courts,   taking  cognisance  of   petty 
ofl'ences,  the  decisions  of  which  were  carried 
cut  within  the  sacred  eililite  (Matt.  i.  17, 
Mark  xiii.  9,  Luke  xii.  11,  xxi.  12,  Aits  xxii. 
19).  Essentially  the  same  arrangements  obtain 
in  the  modern  synagogue.    The  hrst  of  these 
on    record   as    existing  in   England   was    at 
Oxford   during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus. 
A  niagnilicent  one  ere.ted  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  was  forcibly  tianslerred 
to  the  then  dominant  Christian  Church.     In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  only  two  synagogues 
were  i.eriiiitted,  one  for  the  German  and  the 
other  for  the  Portuguese  Jews;  now  there  ia 
no  limitition,  and  several  exist 

•  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  Christian  church  (James  il.  2,  ReT.  IL 
9)  When  the  Chiistiaii  and  Jewish  churches 
became  quite  separated,  the  use  of  the  word 
in  this  sense  ceased. 

*  (2)  Any  assembly  or  meeting  of  men. 

t  The  Great  Syiiagoguf:  A  "syiiag"gue,"  or 
nOing  religious  assi-mbly  cimstituted  pro- 
bably bv  Nehemiah  (not,  as  some  have  thought, 
bv  Ezra)  almut  410  B.C.,  continuing  about  116 
years  and  dev.loi.iug  about  300  B.C.  into  the 
Sanhedrim  (q.v.).  It  sought  to  kee|.  the  people 
from  intermarriage  with  the  heathen,  to  com- 
pel them  to  observe  the  Sabbath  and  the 
balibatical  year,  and  to  make  pro].er  contribu- 
tion for  liivine  worship,  besides  seeing  that  the 
text  of  Scripture  was  kept  pure.  It  is  gene- 
rally stated  that  there  were  1'20  members. 
The  Great  Synagogue  is  never  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Apocrypha,  or  m 
Joseplius  or  Philo,  which  has  led  Michaelis 
and  other  writers  to  doubt  if  it  ever  existed. 

*  s^-a-gog'-uiBli,   o.     [Eng.    synagagiue) ; 
■S/i.r  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  synagogues; 

fanatical.  .  ^ ., 

"  By  yoar  party  •y'ii?^"«:  ,    ,„  ,.  , 
'  '  O  Ur/fiJ  -■  Collin  a  WalK  1- 

S3?n'-a-gris,  s.      [Gr.  mivayoii  (mmagrist  =  t. 
kind"of  sea-tlsh  mentioned  by  Aristotle,] 


fite.  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fail,  fether;  we.  wet,  here.  cam?!,  ^er   «ie^ 
•r.  wore,  wvH  work,  whd,  »6n;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  viite,  our.  rule,  lail.  try. 


;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5^ 
Sj^rlam.    se,  09  =  e;  ey  =  »;  qu  =  kw. 


synalepha— synchronal 
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Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Perci'lae,  with  about 
twenty  species  from  the  ludo-Facitic.  Marine 
flahea  of  small  size;  body  suli-elnngate,  co- 
vered with  ciliary  scales  of  inodenite  size  ; 
month-cleft  hmizotital ;  one  continuous  dnrsal 
with  feeble  spines,  caudal  deeply  forkeil ;  teeth 
villifonn,  with  caniiiea.at  least,  iu  upper  jaw  ; 
branchioste^'als  six. 

Byn-^le'-pha,  sfn-a-loe'-pha,  s.     [Lat. 

syHuliK^iluiy  111 '111  Or.  <rui^aAoi.4>i  (!>uiialoip}ie)  = 
a  Mn-lting  together:  trvv  (sjki)  =  together, 
and  aXeiiitui  {aleipko) —to  aiioiut  with  oil,  to 
daub  ;  aAoo^ij  (aioiphe)  =■  fat.) 

Gram.:  A  contraittion  of  syllables  by  the 
suppression  of  some  vowel  or  diphthung  at 
the  end  of  a  woitl  before  ain'ther  vowel  or 
diphthong  :  as,  th'  eiieviy  for  the  eiumy, 

0^-^-lag-mat'-io«     Byn-al-l^g-m.^t- 

Ttuitikos),  fntiii  <rvvd.\Aityfj.a  (sniudltigi)ui)  =  a 
mutual  aj,'reenieiit,  a  contract,  from  <rvv.>\- 
\d<Ta-M{sn)utlias6d)=  to  exchange,  to  ne;,'nciate 
with  :  triiy  (sun)  =  together,  and  dAAdaaw 
(allassd)=  to  change.] 

CicU  Latv  :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  contract 
or  trt-aty  imposing  reciprocal  obligations. 

BJ^-al-lax-i'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  synaX- 
Uucils);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -nia*.] 

Ornith.  :  A  subfamily  of  Dendroeolaptidje, 
with  twelve  genera,  ranging  from  Pat;ignuia  to 
Mexico.  The  outer  toe  is  long,  and  is  jutned 
to  the  middle  toe  nearly  as  far  as  the  tirst 
joint;  the  liiLider  toe  is  long  and  powerful, 
and  all  the  claws  are  sharply  curved,  pointed, 
and  strong;  tail  hmg,  and  always  pointed. 
Although  these  birds  are  small,  they  build 
nest^H  as  large  as  those  of  the  hawk  or  the 
crnw ;  in  the  niaj»)rity  of  cases  these  consist 
of  a  bundle  of  sticks  loosely  thrown  together, 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  nest  proj'er  is 
made,  consisting  of  two  recesses,  and  in  the 
inner  one  tlie  eggs  are  laid  on  a  bed  of  soft 
feathers.     [See  extract  under  Synallaxine.] 

VJ^-al-l^X'-iue,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  synaUax^is) ; 
Eng*  ailj.  sutf.  -ine.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Syn;illaxinae  ;  h.iving  the  outer  and  middle 
toes  partially  united. 

"The  3!/nnlltixi'is  birds  are  generally  found  upon 
the  trees,  wliicli  they  traverse  with  (jreat  raulility  In 
searL'li  of  the  7>irioiis  iuiet-ta  on  wblcli  tbev  ie«d,  niid 
ni.iy  iifteu  be  seen  ruiiiilii){  at>jut  U(»u  tne  grouiiJ, 
pe«riii);  Anxiously  into  every  little  huU  aud  crBuny 
and  dmnkcin);  atu|^,  enaiU.  wonna,  Knd  l>et!tlfs  frum 
tlie  rei.'eB.sea  in  which  tliey  are  Accimt'jmed  to  comefil 
tlienisfU'&'4  during  the  buur»  of  dayligbt."— H'ood; 
/Uiu.  iVat.  Hitt..  il.  260. 

S^-al-libc'-iB,    ».     [Gr.   (TvfdAAa^it  (jmnal- 

laxis)  =  commerce,  exchange.] 

Ornith.:  The  type  genus  of  Synallaxinte 
(q.v.),  with  fifty-five  species.  They  are  dividetl 
into  two  groups  ;  (1)  with  ten,  and  (2)  with 
twelve  rectrices. 

■j^n-ftn'-^ei-a,  5.  [Gr.  avvdyKeia  (suTiatigkeia) 
=  a  narrow  valley  in  which  streams  meet. 
Named  from  their  habitat.] 

Ichthy.:  Agenusof  Scorpjenidae  ;  the  general 
appeai'iince  of  the  species,  especially  of  the 
head,  monstrous  ;  scaleless,  sott  warty  pro- 
tuberances or  filaments  on  akin ;  month 
directed  upwards,  wide,  villir>rm  teeth  in 
jaws,  sometimes  on  vomer  ;  eyes  small ;  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  dorsal  spines ;  pectorals 


poisoN-oRaANa  of  stnanceia. 

X  DoTBat  sDliiea  of  Sj/nnnreia  w^ri-ucita  {I rora  speci- 
men ill  Nat  Hist.  Museum,  South  Keiuiugtoii). 
B.  Suiue  dissect«d,  ibowiun  polsoQ-bae. 

very  largf.  There  are  four  species  from  the 
Indii-Pacitic,  attaining  a  lenglh  of  eighteen 
inches  at  most.  Tliey  are  greatly  dreadetl  on 
acc'tunt  of  the  wounds  they  can  inflict  with 
their  dnrsal  spines,  each  of  whieh,  in  its 
terinin;il  half,  is  jirovided  with  a  deep  groove 
on  each  side,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a 
pear-shnped  bag  containing  the  venom,  and 
prolonged  into  a  membranous  duct,  and  open 


at  the  point  of  the  spine.  Persons  wading 
with  nuked  feet  in  the  sea  often  step  on  tliese 
fisli,  which  lie  hidden  in  the  sand,  when  the 
spines  enter  the  skin,  and  the  poison  is  forced 
into  the  wound  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  ou 
tlie  poisnn-bag.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  such  wounds  have  l>een  fatal. 

syn-&n-9ld'-i-Uia,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  synan- 
c{eia),  and  Gr.  €i6o?  {eidos)  =  form.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scorpjenidie,  allied  to 
Synanceia  (q.v.)  ;  from  tropical  seas. 

83?Tl-&ll'-ther-8B,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref. 
syn-,    and    dvBrjpoi    (antheros)  =   blooming.] 
[Anther. J 
Bot. :  The  Gompositse  (q.v.). 

syn-^-ther-ol'-o-gist,  «.  (Eng.  synan- 
th''rnlog{y) ;  -is(.]  One  who  studies  or  dis- 
courses tni  synantherous  flowers. 

"  F:uile  princeijs  anions  lynanthfrologistt."— 
Journal  nf  B<it<tuy.  vol.  it.,  No.  221,  p.  150. 

syn-in-ther-ol'-O-gyt  ^-  [Mod.  Lat.  synan- 
ther(e,  and  Gr.  Aoyos  (,/o(;os)  =  a  woid,  a  dis- 
course. ]  A  treatise  on  or  a  description  of  syn- 
antherous flowers. 

8yn-&n'-ther-ou8,  a.    [Synanthkr*.] 

Hot.  :  Having  the  anthers  growing  together; 
syiigenesious. 

s^n-Sji'-tllous,  a.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Or.  ai'So^ 
{antlios)  =  a  flower,  bloom.] 

Dot.  (0/ a  plant):  The  terra  used  when 
flower  and  leaves  appear  at  the  same  time. 

Syn-an'-throse*  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  synantherce 
(.q.v.; ;  surt.  -ose.] 

Chem.  :  CioHjoOn.  A  variety  of  sugar  found 
in  the  tnhercules  of  tlie  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
dafilia,  &c.  It  is  amorphous,  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  solution 
being  faintly  sweet,  and  turns  brown  when 
heated  to  140°,  yielding  caiainet. 

sjrn'-Sii'-thjr,  «.    [Svnanthous.] 

Bot. :  The  adhesion  of  several  flowers. 

85^-&ph  d-br&n'-OtaUS,  «.  [Gr.  <Tvvd^eta 
(sunapheia)  =  combination,  connection,  and 
^pavxi-o.  {branchia)  =  gills.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Murainidse,  with  four 
species.  They  are  deeji-seft  congers,  univer- 
sally distributed,  occurring  at  depths  ol  trom 
about  400  to  2,000  fathoms.  bill-openings 
ventral ;  pectorals  and  vertical  well  developed; 
nostrils  latei-al,  mouth-cleft  wide,  teeth  small 
body  scaly  ;  stomach  extremely  distensible. 

SJrn-^P'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  <rvvanT6^  (sunaptos)  = 
fastened  together,  continuous.] 

Zool.  <6  Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Holothuroidea, 
belonging  to  the  order  Apoda,  or  to  the  family 
Synaptidifi  (q.v.).  The  f>ody  is  vermiform  or 
8Uig-shaped,andthecaIcareousmatter8ecreted 
by  the  integument  is  reduced  to  scattered 
Bpicules.  CaUaieons  ei>i".nla?  from  the  Car- 
boniferous strata,  and  frum  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  deposits  have  been  referred  to  this 
genus. 

BJ^-^p'-tase,  $.    [Synapta.]    [Emulsin.] 

BJ^-ap-tic'-u-lw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  (Tui-airTo?  (suiiaptos) :=  fastened  together.] 
Zrxil. :  Transverse  calcareous  bars  which 
stretch  across  the  interseptal  loculi  in  the 
FungidiE,  and  form  a  kind  of  trellis-work, 
uniting  the  opposite  faces  of  adjacent  septa, 

t»^-ip'-ti-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tynaptia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  the  Holothuridan  sub- 
order Apneumoiia.  No  respiratory  tree; 
ainbulacral  tube-feet  wanting.     [Synapta.] 

•yn-ap-tiir'-a,  «.  [Gr.  (rvi-aTn-o?  {mnapto$) 
~  cuiitinuous.'and  oupa  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  PlenronectidRe  (q.v.), 
with  eighteen  species  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  two  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  coast 
of  Portugal.  Eyes  on  the  right  side,  the 
upper  in  advance  of  the  lower;  month-cleft 
natrow;  vertical  fins  confluent;  lateral  line 
stniight. 

*  syn'-ar-chy,  ».  [Gr.  mivapxia  (sunarchia), 
fiom  (Tuf  (sun)  =■  together,  and  dp\T}  (arche)  = 
rule.)    Joint  rule,  joint  sovereignty. 

"The  tynarchiei  or  Joint  rett^ns  of  father  and  aoD 
have  rendered  tlie  clironnlogy  a  little  difficult."— 
St<u:k)wuie:  HUt.  of  tho  flible. 


•  8yn-ar-to'-8l8,  i.     [Gr.,   from  avv  (tun)  = 

togetlier,  and  apraiu  (a r(ao)  =  to  fa8t«n.]  ▲ 
fastening  or  knitting  together;  the  state  of 
being  closely  untted  ;  close  or  intimate  union. 

8j^n-ar-tbr6'-di-al.  a.  [Synarthrosis.] 
Of.  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  nature  of  synar- 
throsis. 

83?Tl-ar- thro' -sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  <rvv  (5i(n)  = 
together,  and  dpHpoitt  (artUroo)  =  to  articulat«  ; 
dp&pov  (arthron)  =  a  joint.] 

A-nat.:  The  union  of  bones  without  motion  ; 
close  union,  as  iu  sutures,  symphysis,  and  tha 
like. 

"There  ts  a  cotiBplcuous  mt'tlon  where  the  conjttu^ 
tlnn  ia  called  iliikrtIir<iHi&.  aa  In  th«  t-llniw  :  hii  uhHcure 
one,  wlifre  the  cunjnncMon  is  cHUeil  ii/tiarfhrutii.  u 
Iu  the  Juiiiiiitf  of  the  carpus  to  tbe  luelacaipua."— 
Wueinan^  Surger)/. 

*  8yii-ist'-ry,  s.  [Gr.  rrvv  (mn)  =  together, 
and  aiTTTip  {(istir)  =  a  stiir.]  Coincidence  as 
regruds  stellar  influence;  tlie  state  of  having 
similar  starry  inflnences  presiding  over  one's 
J^'rtune,  as  determined  by  astrological  calcu* 
lation. 

* 8yTJ-fi'X'-is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  (rvviya (bimago)  — 
to  bring  tot;etlier.]  [Synaoggue.]  A  congre- 
gation ;  also  a  term  formerly  used  for  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

"To  eat  and  celehrate  »s/naxet  and  church  mM^ 
tngs. ■■-/(/>.  Tayl-^r  :  n<jly  Dyini/,  pt.  li.,  cb.  T. 

ayn'-carp,  s.    [Syncarpi.] 
Bot. :  Any  member  of  the  Syncarpi  (q.v.). 

syn-car'-pi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  pref.  tyi^, 

and  xapTTos  \karpos)  —  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  Compound  fiuits,  i.e.,  with  the  ovariet 
and  the  fruit  componnd.  Exuniples :  the 
Samai'a,  Siliqua,  Glans,  Pomum,  &c. 

8yil-car'-pi-um,  $.     [Syncarpi.] 

Bot.:  An  aggregate  fruit,  with  the  pericarps 
adlu-reiit  into  a  solid  muss.  Examples;  the 
fruits  of  Anona  and  Miignolia. 

S^Il-oar'-poii8,  a.     [Eng.  siincarp  ;  -ous.] 

Bot.  {Of  an  ovary  or  a  fruit):  Having  the 
carpels  closely  coherent. 

8yn'-car-p^,  5.     [Eng.  syncarp:  -y.] 
Bot.  :  The  adhesion  of  several  fruits. 

8^-cftt-€-g6r-e-mit'-ic,  o.  &  ».    [Gr. 

a-Ov  (s?(h)  =  together,  and  KarTjyoprjfia  (fco/J* 
gorema)  =  a  predicate.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Logic:  Applied  to  words  which  cannotsingly 
express  a  term,  but  only  a  part  of  a  term,  as 
auverbs,  prepositions,  &c. 

"  A  word  which  can,  by  Itself,  form  a  term  li  called 
categoretuatic.  A  w.ird  whk'h  caouut,  by  itat-If.  form 
a  term,  but  can.  by  itself,  form  a  part  uf  oue.  ia  called 
tlfnc'ti0ff<-rtinatic~i.«..  union  or  cuiijuuction  with 
(^ther  word>.  A  wi.nl  whith,  by  it««rl(.  cnn  form  » 
term  and  ■omethlug  more  (a  predicate,  fi-r  instance, 
and  a  copula)  may  b«  byperculegDremattc  =  over  and 
lDi|jlying  exctMt.'—Lalhum :  Logic  at  applied  to  Lan- 
gu-igt,  S  107. 

B.  A$  ruhst. :  A  word  which  cannot  be  uped 
as  a  term  by  itself,  as  an  adverb,  a  preposi- 
tion, &c. 

eyn-chon-dTd'-BiB,  s.  [Gr..  from  <rvV  (sun) 
=  together,  and  \0v6p05  (c/ion(iros)=:  a  cai til- 
age.] 

Anat. :  The  connection  of  bones  by  means 
of  cartilage  or  gristh-,  as  in  the  vertebrie.  It  is 
well  ezeniplihed  in  the  sacro-ilia  c&rticutatioo, 
or  synchondrosis,  formed  through  the  union 
of  the  &>  culai'  surfaces  ()r  the  sacrum  and  tho 
ilium  by  a  plate  of  cartilage  between  them. 

8j^-<5h6n-dr6f-o-niy,5.  [Gr.  oiA-xovipwait 

{sungchondrosis)  —  synchondrosis    (q.v.),    and 
To/jiri  (tomf)  ~  a  cutting.) 
Surg.  :  The  same  as  Symphyseotomy  (q.v.). 

SJ^-Cho-re'-ais,  s.  [Gr.=  concession,  from 
<rvy\u}peui  {sungchoreo)  =  to  Come  togetliei',  to 
meet.] 

Rhet. :  A  concession  made  for  the  purpose 
of  retorting  more  pointedly. 

•8^i'-Clirdll-al,a.  &  s.  [Gr.  <Tvy\poi-o^  (sung- 
cAroHos)  =  coniempofaneotis  :  aw  (sit »)  =  to- 
gether, and  xpoi'o«  (chToiU'n)  =  time.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Happening  at  the  same  time; 
Sininltaneous,  coiiiemporaneous. 

"That  glorloUB  eitate  of  the  church,  which  li  tj/ft' 
ehroiKti  to  the  a'-cund  and  thiid  tbuuder,"— />r.  B. 
JloTt :  On  th«  S'l-^'i  Church«$.  p   HI. 

B,  As  subst.:  That  which  happens  at  the 


boit,  boy;  i>o^t,  J6^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  l>en9h;  go,  gem;  t.hiw,  this;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  £ 
HJlan. -tlan  =  ah^iu   -tion, -«ion  =  aliiin; -Jion, -gion  =  zliun,   -ciou», -tloua, -sious  =  anus,   -ble, -die,  &c  =  b?l,  d^L 
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same  time  with  sometliing  else,  or  pertains  to 
the  same  time. 

"  Thf  near  cognAtlon  and  colHpitlon  of  those  seven 
tvnchrotuUi  that  aje  coutempoi-ary  to  the  Bix  first 
Uiiuipeta."— Or.  ff.  More:  Mystery  of  OodUmU.  p.  1»2. 

•Sj^-chron'-ic-al,  a.  (Synchronal.]  Hap- 
pening at  the  sanie  time  ;  simultaneous,  syn- 
chronitus. 

•■The  systole  and  diastule  o(  the  heart  and  lungs 
being  t.\x  from  si/nchronicaV'— Boyle :  Work*,  1.  103. 

•syn-Chron'-ic-al-lsf',  adv,  [Eng.  synchroni- 
cul;  -lii.]  In  a  synchronical  manner;  at  the 
same  time ;  simultaneously. 

"Musculur   motions  .  .  .  excit«    each   other  either 
ai/nc'ironicallg  or  aucceasively.  according  to  the  order 
ol  iiuureasiona."— fi«i«Aam ;  Philos.  o/Ote  Mind.  ch.  liu, 
SI 
B^^'-Chrdn-ism,  s.    [Gr.  avyxpovta-ti6^  (sttng- 
chronisino-'^),    from    (rvyxpovo<;   {sungckronos)  = 
synchronal  (q.v.);  Fr.  syiwhronUvie.] 
L  Ordinary  Langnage  : 

1.  Concurrence  of  two  or  more  events  in 
time ;  siraultaneousness. 

"  The  coherence  ftiid  avnchronitm  of  all  parts  of  the 
Moaaical  chronology."— "ffnie.-  Orig,  of  Mankind, 

2.  A  tabular  arrangement  of  historical 
events  and  personages,  grouped  together  ac- 
cording to  their  dat'i^s. 

II.  Paint.  :  A  representation  of  two  or  more 
events  at  the  same  time,  or  of  the  same  event 
at  ditferent  stages  of  its  progress. 

syn-chron-ist'-ic,  s^-  chron-Jst'-ic-al, 

a.     [Synxhronism.J 

1.  Pertaining  to  synchronism:  as,  syn- 
chroiii»tic  tables. 

2.  Happening  at  the  same  time ;  synchron- 
ous, simultaneous. 

"  The  exact  deBuition  of  three  tf/nchronittic  eventa." 
— Cooper:  Monumental  Hist.  Egypt,  p.  16. 

pSha-chron-ist-ic-al-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  sim- 
chronistiml ;  -ly.]  In  a  synchronistic  manner; 
according  to  dates. 

"  A  chronological  chart.  tynefirontstteaUt/  and  eth- 
no?r.ti)hically  arranged.'*— -H(Ae«<Pun»,  Sept.  9.  1832. 
(Advt.) 

B^-chron-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  synchroniz(e): 

'UtlOll.] 

1,  The  act  of  synchronizing. 

2.  The  happening  of  events  at  the  same  time. 

sSrn'-chron-ize,  v.i.  &  t.    [SYNcnRONisM.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  concur  in  point  of  time ; 
to  happen  at  the  same  time. 

"  All  these  tynrhronize  with  the  six  first  trumpeta.' 
~More  ■  Afyst.  of  Oodliness,  p.  191. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  to  agree  in  time ;  to 
cause  to  indicate  the  same  time  as  another; 
to  regulate  or  cnntrol  as  a  clock,  hy  a  standard 
timepiece,  as  the  chief  clock  in  an  observa- 
tory. 

Byii-chron-iZ-GT,  s.  [Eng.  synchronisCe) ; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  synchronizes  ;  a 
contriviince  for  synchronizing  clocks. 

syn  -  chron  -  6r  -  6  -  &3^,  »■  [Gr.  trvyxpovo^ 
(sunrjchronos)  =  synchronous,  and  Xoyo?  (hgns) 
=  a  word,  a  discnnrse.]  Chronological  ar- 
rangement side  by  side. 

g^'-chrdn-OUS,  o.  (Synchronal.!  Hap- 
pening at  the  same  time  ;  simultaneous. 

"  The  con-eaponding  aasociationa  are  either  gynchro- 
noun  or  succesaive."— Be(Mam.-  Philo$.  of  the  Miiid, 
ch.  lii  .  5  2. 

B^'-chron-ous-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  sy^''hTonoiis; 
-hi  ]  In  a  synchroni'us  manner  ;  a,  ihe  same 
time;  simultaneously. 

•  s^'-cliron-^.  s.  [S^*NCHRoyAL.]  Contem- 
poraneity in  time ;  synchronlsm. 

Byn'-chy-sis,    s.     [Gr.  >TvyxvTi.<;  (sungchnsis), 
from  cjiii' (sun)  =  together,  and  x"0'«  (chusis) 
=.  a  pouring  ;  x^^  {cheo)  =  to  pour.] 
•  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Confusion,  derangement. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Pathology : 

<1)  The  confusion  of  the  humours  of  the 
eye  generally  produced  by  a  violent  blow,  or 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  uvea,  producing 
a  rupture  of  the  vessels  and  an  escape  of  the 
humours. 

(2)  The  opaqueness  or  corrosion  of  the 
cornea  with  an  apparent  confusion  of  the 
humours  of  the  eye— the  effect  of  violent  oph- 
thalmia. 

2,  Rhet. :  A  confused  arrangement  of  words 
in  a  sentence  which  obscures  the  sense. 


Byn'-^i-piit,  s.    [Sinciput.] 

syn-cla'-de-i,  s.  pi  (Pref.  ayj^,  and  Or. 
K\d5os  {kkuios)  =  a  branch.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  of  mosses  with  fasciculate 
branches,  the  female  Hower  occupying  the 
place  of  a  branch,  or  united  in  the  axes  of  two 
or  more  branches.  Antheridia  at  the  tips  of 
short  reflexed  ramuli,  inserted  singly  among 
the  leaves.  Only  one  natural  order,  Sphagnei 
(q.v.). 

syn-clin'-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  oiryieXiVti)  (aungJcHno) 
=  to  iucUi'ie  logother:  (nir  (sioi)  =  together, 
and  KXivui  {kliiio}  =  to  bend,  to  incline.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Geol.  {Of  strata) :  Sloping  downward  in  oppo- 
site directions,  so  as  to  meet  in  a  common 
point  or  line. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  synclinal  line  or  axis. 
synclinal -ax  is,  s.    [Synclinal-line.] 
synclinal-dip,  s. 

Geul. :  The  complex  dip  produced  by  the 
indinatinn  of  the  Peds  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
synclinal  axis.    {Seeh  y.) 

synclinal-llne,  s. 

Geol. :  An  imaginary  line  towards  wliich, 
on  bulh  sides,  strata  slop*,  so  as  to  meet  and 
furm  a  basin. 

synclinal-valley,  s. 

Geol. :  A  valley  formed  by  a  synclinal  axis 
between  two  ridges  of  folded  strata.  Such 
valleys  exist  in  the  Alps,  &c.    (Seeley.) 

83?n-clin'-ic-al,  a.     [Synclinal.] 

syn-CO-pal,  a.  [Eng.  symoK^):  -ol.]  Per- 
taining to',  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of 
syncope. 

S^n'-c6-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  syncopatns,  pa.  par. 
of  syncopo —  to  swoon;  syncope,  syncopa  =  a 
swoon,  syncope  (iu  gram.)  ;  Gr.  trvyKOjr^ 
(snngkope)  =  a  cutting  short,  syncope  (in 
gram.),  a  swoon  :  cniv  (sun)—  with,  together, 
and  KOJTTui  (Jcopto)  =  to  cut.  j 

1.  Gram. :  To  contract,  as  a  word,  by  omit- 
ting one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  from  the 
middle,  aa  Gloster  for  Gloucester. 

2.  Music  :  To  commence,  as  a  tone  or  note, 
ou  an  unaccented  part  of  a  bar,  and  continue 
it  into  the  following  accented  part.  [Synco- 
pation, 2.] 

syn-co-pa'-tion,  s.    [Syncopate.] 

1.  Gram.  :  The  contraction  of  a  word  by  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables 
from  the  middle. 

"  The  time  has  long  pjwt  for  such  lyneopittiont  and 
compressiunsKsgave  ua'arlMlist."  'governor." "  pediuit,' 
and  -proctor.'  from  'arcul..'ilista.'  ■eahernator.  "pas'Ia- 
gogans,'  and  '  piocurator."  '^FUzedward  Ball :  Modern 
EnglUh.  p.  175. 

2.  Music:  Suspension  or  alteration  of  rliythm 
by  driving  the  accent  to  that  part  of  a  bar  not 
usually  accented.  Syncopation  may  be  com- 
pleted in  a  bar,  or  it  may  be  carried  by  se- 
quence through  several  bars,  or  it  may  be  so 
that  more  than  one  bar  is  involved  in  the 
syncopation.  Syncopated  counterpoint  is  the 
fourth  species  of  counterpoint. 

syn'-co-pe,  *  syn'-cop,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr. 

crvyKoTrg  {sungkopc)]      [SYNCOPATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*2,  A  sudden  pause  or  cessation  ;  a  suspen- 
sion ;  temporary  stop  or  inability  to  go  ou. 

"  Revelry  and  dance,  and  Bhow, 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause." 

Courper:  Tcuk,  IL  80l 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Gram.  :  The  contraction  of  a  word  by 
elision  ;  an  elision  or  omission  of  one  or  more 
letters,  or  a  8yllal)le.  from  the  middle  of  a 
word,  as  in  neer  for  7i^ver,  ev'ry  for  every. 

2.  Pathol.  :  [Fainting,  C.  2.]. 

3.  Music :  The  same  as  Syncopation  (q.v.). 

*  syn'-CO-pist,  s.    [Eng.  si/ncop(f);  -ist.]    One 

who  syncopates  or  contracts  words  by  syn- 
cope. 

"To  outahine  all  the  modem  lyjicopUtt,  and  tho- 
roughly content  my  English  readera"— j*dt/tJt>7i.- 
Spectator,  No.  667. 

•  syn'-co-pize,  v.t.      [Eng.   syri£op(e);    -ize.] 

To  contract  by  syncopation ;  to  syncopate. 

"  A  poetical  humour  of  syncopizin^  and  contracting 
their  voids."— Dalgamo :  Deaf  i  Dumb  Mun't  Tutor. 


syn'-cra-ti^m,  s.    [Syncretism.] 


si^-cre'-tic,  a.  ks.    [Syncretism.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  syncretiam; 
characteiized  by  syncretism. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  syncretist  (q.v.). 

Syn'-cre-tism,  s.  [Low  Lat.  syncretismu*, 
from  Ger.  synkretismus,  from  Gr.  irvyKprjritrtLOi 
(sungkretismos),  a  word  occurring  only  iu  Plu- 
tarch (vii.  910,  ed.  Reiske),  and  detiued  there 
aa  coined  by  the  Cretans  to  denote  their  cus- 
tom of  uniting  against  a  common  foe,  though 
they  continually  quarrelled  amongst  tliem- 
selves.  The  verb  trvyKprjTC^ui  {sungkretizo)  wat 
used  in  an  analogous  sense  by  Erasmus  {Corp. 
Ref.y  i.  77)  in  writing  to  Melancthou  on  Ai'ril 
22,  1J19.     iHerzog.)'] 

Church  Hist. :  A  word  introduced  from  the 
writings  of  the  German  Reformers,  who,  how- 
ever much  they  varied  amongst  themselves, 
were  unanimous  on  at  least  one  subject  -op- 
position to  the  Roman  Church.  Tlie  word 
passed  through  three  distinct  pliases  of  mean- 
ing : 

(1)  A  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches  on  the  basis  of  common 
tenets. 

(2)  A  union  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  on  the  basis  of  fundamental 
articles  of  belief. 

(3)  The  principle  of  moderation,  expansion, 
and  development  in  Lutheran  theology,  aa 
opposed  to  a  rigid  orthodoxy. 

Blunt  (Diet.  Doct.  &  Hist.  Theol,  p.  725)  says 
that  "the  term  may  be  held  to  apply  to  any 
well-meaning  but  weak  attempt  to  combine 
in  one  system  opposite  and  contradictory 
theological  opinions."    [Syncretistic-contro- 

VEasY.] 

■•  True,  it  is  now  rid  of  one  of  the  moat  objectionahle 
features  of  the  orifiual  fumidntiou,  that  syncrctixm 
with  Lutlierunism  which  whs  the  chaining  of  a  living 
body  to  a  corpse."— CAurcft  THmet,  Feb,  25,  1887. 

Sj^'-cre-tist,  s.    [Syncretism.] 

Church  Hist. :  An  advocate  of  any  kind  of 
Syncretism  (q.v.);  spt-cif.  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowers and  supporters  of  Calixtus.  [Svncrk- 
tistic-controversy.] 

"  He  was  violently  attacked  hy  the  two  opposite 
parties,  the  RomaniBt  calling  him  Calviniatic.  the 
Lutheran  reviliug  him  aa  a  Papist,  and  both  parties 
agreed  iu  corrupting  the  term  Si/ncretist  into  "aUnde- 
Clirist,'  '  Siu-Chrietlftu."— fifuTie  .-  Diet.  Doct.  A  Hist. 
Theol.,  p.  725. 

syn-cre-tist'-ic,   a.     [Eng.   syncretist;  -ic.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Syncretism  or  the  Syn- 
cretists. 
syncretistic-controversy,  s. 

Church  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  a  series  of 
controversies  which  an)se  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from 
the  subject  of  the  discussion— the  promotion 
of  fellowship  and  union  between  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Germany.  These  contro- 
versies may  be  grouped  into  three  periods  : 

1.  From  the  Colloquy  of  Thorn  (1643),  in 
which  it  was  sought  to  force  a  new  ci'iilession 
of  fitith  on  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  the  death 
of  Calixtus  (IGjO).  George  Calixtus  was  a 
proffssor  of  theology  at  Helmstadt,  and  his 
sclieme  of  union  was  founded  on  tlie  following 
propositions  :  (1)  That  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  were  maintained  pure 
in  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed 
Churches.  (2)  That  the  tenets  and  opinions 
which  had  been  constantly  received  by  the 
ancient  doctors  during  the  tirst  five  centuries 
were  to  be  considered  as  of  equal  truth  and 
authority  with  the  express  declarations  and 
doctrines  of  scripture.  (3)  That  the  churches 
which  received  these  points,  and  held  the 
additional  tenets  of  the  particular  churches 
as  non-essential,  should  come  into  peaceful 
relations,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  future 
union.  After  tlie  death  of  Calixtus,  there  was 
a  period  of  peace  fur  about  five  years. 

2.  From  1601-9.  The  conflict  was  renewed 
by  the  wish  of  the  Landgiave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
William  VI.,  to  secure  a  religious  constitution 
broad  enough  to  embrace  both  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches.  The  second  attempt 
to  have  the  Consensus  adopted,  whiuh  im- 
pHcitly  condemned  Calixtus  and  his  adherents 
as  non-Lutheran  and  lieretical,  was  a  failure, 
and  the  subject  was  abandoned  for  a  time. 

3.  In  1675,  Calovius,  professor  of  divinity 
at  Wittemberg,  reopened  the  controversy,  and 
compelled  the  University  of  Jena  to  disavow 
all  sympathy  with  tlie  views  of  Calixtus.  The 
death  of  Calovius  in  lbS6  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute. 


&te»  fat.  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  an  =  kw. 
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sJto'-cri-SlS,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  comparison,  from 
a-Ov  (.^<(/()— together,  and  KpiVi?  (krisis)  =■  & 
judging;  Kpivia  {krino)  =  to  judi^e.] 

lihet. :  A  tigure  by  which  opposite  peraoDB 
or  tilings  are  couipared. 

eynd,  t'.f.  lEtym.  doubtful.]  To  rinse.  (Scotch.) 

"  Sumetliiug  now  and  theu  to  lynd  my  mouth  wi'." 
—Scott:  Bride  o/ L'immermoor.  cli.  v. 

Syn-dac'-tyl,  syn-dao  -tyle,  a.  & «.  [Syn- 
DAciyn.) 

A.  ^5  adj, :  (See  extract). 

"  The  riiiiue  of  Si/iidtictule  has  been  given  hy  writers 
to  nil  anch  feet  hs  hjive  the  outer  luo  more  or  leas 
loiiied  to  the  middle  :  lieiictf.  hs  audi  feet  occur  in 
aiiuuat  every  natural  ttr^iup  among  the  Perchers.  the 
teim  hivs  become  al^iyether  vague  from  its  ludiscri- 
minnte  nse.'—Swaiiison  :  hirdx,  L  148. 

B.  As  mbst.:  Any  individual  member  of 
the  Syndactyli  CQ-V.)- 

tByn-da,c'-tyl-i.  s.  pi.    [Pret.  syn-,  and  Gr. 
fioKTuAos  (daktulos)  =  a  finger.] 
Ornithology : 

1,  A  division  of  Birds,  in  which  the  middle 
toe  is  united  to  the  last  as  far  as  the  second 
joint,  as  in  the  kingfishers.  ((?.  Cuvier.)  Used 
in  a  nearly  similar  sense  by  IlUger. 

2.  A  family  of  Sea-l)irds,  with  the  genera: 
Phaliicrocorax,  Pelecanus,  Plotus,  Phaethon, 
and  Sula.    {Vieillot.) 

ej^-dac-tyl'-io.   s^-dlio'-tyl-ous,   a. 

(Svnl.ai:tyi.i.1      Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Syndactyli  (q.v.). 

•  syn-dSc'-tyl-uB,  s.    [SYNDAcryLi.] 

Zool.  :  Holobat'-s  syndactiflus,  the  Simla 
syndactyla  of  Raffles,  sometimes  elevated  to 
generic  rank.     [Siamano.] 

Bfn'-da,w»    syii'-d6^,   ».     [Ger.   sindau.] 

[SUNDLW.] 

Bot. :  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

sSrn-den'-dri-um,  s.    [Pret  syn-^  and  Gr. 

Sfi'Spov  i^deiidron)  =  a  tree.] 

Biol. :  Tlie  complex  tree-like  mass  depen- 
dent from  the  umbrella  of  the  Rhizoatomidse. 

sS^-de^-mog'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  <rvvSe(rfio<! 
(sundesiiios)  =a  ligament,  and  ypdifxii  (grapho) 
—  to  write.] 

Aiiat. :  A  description  of  or  treatise  on  the 
ligaments  of  the  body. 

gj^n-deS-mor-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  <rvvSea-tio<;  (sun- 
desnios)  =  a  ligament,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 
word,  a  di3eoui"se.l 

Anat. :  A  treatise  on,  or  scientific  facts  re- 
garding the  ligaments  which  connect  the  parts 
of  the  skeleton. 

eSrn-de^-md'-sis,  s.    [Gr.  ovyBea-no^  (sundes- 

mos)  =.  a  ligament.] 

Anat. :  A  species  of  symphysis  or  mediate 
connection  of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united 
by  ligament,  as  the  radius  with  the  ulna. 

syn-des-mot'-o-iny,  s.  [Gr.  cnjvSea-fxo^  (svw 
desmos)  =  a  ligament,  and  toju,^  (tome)  =  a  cut- 
ting.) 

Anat. :  The  dissection  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  body. 

fljru'-dic,    *  sin- dick,    *  syn'- dick.  s. 

[Ft.  syndic,  from  Lat.  sytidikus,  Gr.  <rur6t*co5 
(s»»dttos)  =  helping  in  a  court  of  justice ;  a 
syndicate  :  avv  (S7in)  =  together,  and  SiKri 
(difce)=  justice.]  An  officer  of  Government 
invested  with  varying  powers  in  ditlerent 
places ;  a  kind  of  magistrate  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  city  or 
community;  also  one  chosen  to  transact  busi- 
ness for  others.  In  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge syndics  are  chosen  from  the  senate  to 
transact  special  business,  as  the  regulation  of 
fees,  the  operations  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 
&c. 

"  May  It  please  yon.  that  Dr.  Gunning  and  Dr. 
Pearauu  miiy  Ije  yu\ir  legal  s)/ndics.  for  yoii  and  in 
your  name,  to  treat  and  cmichide  with  the  Raid  Arch- 
blaliop  concerning  his  and  your  right  and  Interest  iu 
the  aaid  books.'— Grace  in  the  Senate,  Cambridge, 
July,  1661 

S^'-di-cate,  s.    [Eng.  syndic;  -a(«.] 

*  1.  A  bndy  of  syndics;  a  council;  tiie 
office,  position,  or  state  of  a  syndic. 

2.  An  association  of  persons  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  some  particular  enter- 
prise, ondertiking,  or  speculation,  or  of  dis- 
charging some  trust. 


5f  Within  recent  years  the  tendency  of 
capitiilitits  to  form  syndicates,  either  fur  the 
performance  of  great  puhlic  works,  or  for  tlio 
control  of  manufacturing  industries,  has  grown 
enorniijusly,  the  latter  lorni  of  syndicate  l>eing 
now  usually  known  as  u  trust.  Ont;  uf  the 
tii-st  of  these  to  attract  attention  v>as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust,  which  virtually  controls  the 
production  and  handling  of  petroleum.  The 
Sui^^iir  Trust,  and  trusts  in  almost  every  depart- 
miMit  of  industry,  have  followed. 

syn'-di-cate,  v.t. 

1.  To  form  into  a  syndicate 

2.  To  handle  or  control  by  a  syndicate. 
*3.  To  judge,  to  censure. 

•  S^n'-drd-me,  s.  [Gr.  avv&pofii^  (sundroim) 
=  a  running  t^^'gether  :  <rvf  (sun)  =  together, 
and  5fi6/AOs  (droinos)  =  &  course.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Concurrent  action ;  con- 
currence. 

"  Every  single  motiou  owning  a  dependence  on  such 
^il/iidrojnt- of  pne- required  vUtuea.' — OlanfiU .  fanity 
qf  D</ginii'izing,  cli.  xxii. 

2.  Pathol.:  A  word  introduced  by  the  era- 
piiical  school  of  medicine  to  express  a  con- 
currence of  symptoms.  When,  fur  instance, 
a  disease  arose  from  plethora,  its  symptoms, 
collectively,  were  called  a  Plethoric  syndrome. 

syne,  adv.    [Stnce.]    (Scotch.) 

^  Soon  or  syne :  Sooner  or  later. 

syn-eC -do-Che,  *  sin-ec'-d6-che»  *  sj^- 
ec'-doctl,  s.  [Lat.  synecdoche,  from  Gr, 
avveK&oxv  (sunekdoche)  =  a  receiving  together  : 
fTvy  (sun)  =  together,  and  eKSf'xo^ai  (ekde- 
chomai)  =  to  receive;  Fr.  synecdoche.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speecli  by  which  the 
whole  of  a  thing  is  taken  for  the  part,  or  a 
part  for  the  whole,  as  the  genus  for  the  species, 
or  the  species  for  the  genus. 

"  And  the  same  philologer  further  adds,  the  gods  or 
stAr^,  do  by  a  synecdoche  Bignttie  all  things,  or  th« 
whole  world.  '—t'u*iwor(/»:  Inlell.  System,  p.  358. 

•  syn-ec-doch'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  synecdoch(e) ; 
■  ical.]  Of  the  nature  of  a  synecdoche;  ex- 
pressed by  or  implying  a  synecdoche. 

"  Isls  is  used  for  Thameala.  by  a  gyneedochical  kind 
of  apeech,  or  by  a  poetical  liberty."— i>ra^(on :  Mrt. 
more  to  Edward  IV.    (Note  2.) 

•  syn-ec-doch'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synec- 
dochical ;  -ly.]  According  to  the  synecdochical 
mode  of  speaking  ;  by  means  of  a  synecdoche. 

■■  The  decalogue  ...  is  indeed  peculiarly  called  the 
covenant  between  God  and  that  people  !  viz..  lynec 
dochically."— Barrow :  SermoTw,  vol.  iu,  ser.  16. 

s^n-e-chi'-a,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
iTvvf:\€t.a  (suneche^ia),  from  trvvixui  (sunecho)  = 
to  hold  togetlier  :  avy  (sun)  =  together,  and 
ex<"  (echo)  =  to  have,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  synkhie.] 

Ophthal. :  The  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea  or  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

syn-ec-plid-ne'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  frora  tw^k- 
tf>toi'e'w  (sunekphoneo)  =  to  utter  together  :  avv 
(sun)  =  together,  and  tV^^wi't'to  (ekphoneo)  ■=.  to 
cry  out :  tie  (ek)  =  out,  and  ffroive'ia  (phoned)  = 
to  sound,  to  call ;  4>'^vn  (2)/tdn«)  =  sound.] 

Gram. :  A  contraction  of  two  syllables  into 
one  ;  synseresis. 

Sjni-e'-dri-ans,  s.  pi.    [Synedrous.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  by  the  Nova- 
tions to  orthodox  Ciiristians,  because  tliey 
received  apostates  and  those  who  sacrificed  to 
idols  back  into  communion  on  their  giving 
proof  of  repentance. 

Syn-e'-drous,  a.  [Gr.  avveSpo<:  (sunedros) 
=  sitting  together  :  avv  (sun)  =  together,  and 
e5pa  (hcdra)  =  a  seat.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  petiole):  Growing  upon  the  angles 
of  a  stem  instead  of  between  them. 

S3?n-e'-nia,  s.  [Gr.  avtnjtxmv  (snnimdn)  = 
joinetl  together  ;  <rvvirini  (sunieyni)  =  to  send 
togetlier ;  tniv  (sun)  =  together,  and  Itjin 
(hiemi)  =  to  send.] 

Bot. :  That  part  of  tlie  column  of  an  orchid 
which  represents  the  filament  of  the  stamens. 

8yn'-e-p3?,  s.  [Gr.  trvveneia  (sunepeia)  =■  union 
of  sounds  :  avf  (sv.n)  —  together,  and  en-os 
(fipos)~BL  won!.] 

Rhet. :  The  interjunction  of  words  in]  utter- 
ing the  cluuses  of  sentences. 

g^rn-er'-S-sis,  s.    [Syn^cresis.] 


•  B^-er-get'-lc,  a.  [Or.  avvepyrtTiKo^  (wuner- 
gelikos).]  [.Svnerqist.J  Working  together ; 
coopeiTiting. 

sS^-er'-gi^m,  ».    [Svneboist.I 

Church  Hist.:  A  type  of  Semipelngiantsm 
which  came  into  prominence  in  Germany  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  had  for  its 
chief  representatives  Erasmus  and  Melanc- 
thon.  Luther  taught  that  the  Fall  ren<iered 
Man  incapable  of  all  good,  and  powerless  to 
contribute  anything  to  his  conversion.  Syn- 
ergism, on  the  other  hand,  taught  that  "God 
does  not  deal  with  man  as  with  a  block,  but 
draws  him  so  that  his  will  cooperates;"  and 
this  view  was  adopted  in  the  Lcipzic  Interim 
(154S),     A  controversy  arose  on  the  subji-ct. 

Syn-er'-gist,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  synergiste,  from  Or, 
trvvepyut  (sunrrgo)  =  U)  work  together:  <rv¥ 
(sun)  =  together,  and  fpyoy  (ergon)  =  work.] 

A,  As  suhst. :  A  supporter  of  Synergism 
(q.v.) ;  a  Semipelagian. 

"  The  strenuous  Lntherana  .  .  .  violently  aaaanltMl 
the  persons  whom  they  denominated  Synergiiii."— 
Moshean:  EccUt.  SiSt,  (ed.  Reid),  p.  6jli. 

B.  As  adj. :  Synergistic  (q.v.). 

'■  The  problem  took  a  new  form  in  the  SyntmUt 
contniverey,  ivhich  discu-sed  the  nature  of  llie  first 
impulse  in  conversion."- J?'icyc.  Brit.  (ed.  eth),  xv.  95. 

S3?n-er-gist'-ic,  sj^n-er-gist'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  synergist;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Working  together;  cooperating. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Synergists  or  their 
doctrine. 

synerglstlc-eontroveray,  «.  [Syner- 
gism.] 

SJ^-er'-gUB,  5.  [Gr.  <ruvepy6<i  (sunergoa)  = 
working  together  with.]    [Synergist.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Cynipid®.  Synergut 
vulgaris  has  the  mouth,  antennae,  and  legs  red. 
It  breeds  in  cuckoo  fashion,  in  the  galls  to- 
duced  by  Cynips  gwrcus  /olii,  ultimately  de- 
vouring its  larvee. 

syn'-er-gy,  s.  [Synergist.]  A  correlation 
or  concourse  of  action  between  different  or- 
gans in  health,  and,  according  to  some,  in 
disease. 

S^hl-e'-ther-e?,  s.  [Gr.  (ru»TJ5»]?  (sunethes)  = 
dwelling  together.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Synetherina  (q.v.), 
with  eight  or  ten  species  from  tropical  Ameiica. 
Tliey  have  only  four  toes  ou  the  hind  fe*;!;, 
but,  in  place  of  the  hallux,  there  is  a  fleshy 
pad  between  which  and  the  toes  the  auimaJ 
can  grasp  objects  with  tenacity. 

s^-e-ther-i'-na,  a.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tyn- 
ether{es);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iua.] 

Zool. :  New-  world  Porcupines,  Tree-porcn- 
pines ;  a  group  of  Hystricidae,  with  three 
genera,  Erethizon.Synetheres,  and  CliEetomys. 
They  have  rooted  molars,  complete  collar- 
bones, tuberculate  soles,  and  four  mamniffi; 
the  upper  lip  is  uncleft,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  a  poUex.  The  spines  are  largely  mixed 
with  long,  soft  hair,  and  the  tail  is  long  and 
prehensile. 

•  synge,  v.i.  &  t.    [Sino.J 

*  sSrn-ge-ne'-si-a,s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  frompref. 
■syn,  and  Gr.  yeVeVcV  (genesis)  =  birth,  genera- 
tion.] 

Bot.:  The  nineteenth  order  in  LinnEeus's 
artificial  classification.  The  antliers,  and 
more  rarely  the  filaments,  are  united  into  a 
cylinder  or  tube.  It  contained  the  Composites, 
&c.,  ami  was  tlivided  into  the  orders  Polyga- 
mia  iKqualia,  Folyganiia  Superflua,  Poljgamia 
Frustranea,  Polygauiia  Neccssaria,  Polygamis 
begregata,  and  Monogaraia. 

83^n-gen-e'-9i-ofis,  syn-^Sn-e'-j!  an.  o. 

[Synoenesia.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  anthers  united  by  their 
margins  into  a  tube,  as  in  the  Composites,  iu 
the  violet,  the  balsam,  &c.  ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  class  Syngenesia  (q.v.). 

S^-geu'-e-sis.  s.    [Syngenesia.] 
Biol. :  (See  extract). 

'■  The  theory  o(  Syng^netis.  which  considers  tlu 
embryo  to  be  the  product  of  both  male  and  fenial*, 
ia  as  old  aa  Empedocles,  though  it  htui  no  better  basis 
than  the  observed  resemhUnce  between  the  offairlng 
and  l>oth  parent*.  Modern  research  has  lurnlshed  a 
seieiitiflc  baaia  by  showing  that,  while  iu  the  higher 
animals  buth  ova  and  aperraatozoa  are  eijnally  India- 
penftttbie,  they  are  themselves  .mly  niodiflcations  ol 
ono  and  the  some  anatomical  sieweut."— Z.*i#« :  Aris- 
totle, p.  3iX 


bSil,  b6^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chortis,  9liin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -lAg. 
-oian.  -tian  =  sban*   -tlon.  -sion  -  sta&n;  -tion,  -glon  =  zbun.   -oloos,  -tiona,  -sloos  =  Bhus.    -We,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  dfL 
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sjhi-go-net'-ic,  a.  [Syngenesis.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Syngenesis  (q.v.). 

"  The  Syni/enetic  theory— whloh  nifikes  both  parents 
equally  progeuitor*."— J^itm  ,   ArUCotle,  p.  351. 

Syn'-gen-ite,  5.  [Gr.  a-vyyevn^  (sungge}ies)  = 
relatt'd  ;  sntt'.  -iteiMin.).] 

Min.:  A  moiioi'Iinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
8m:ill  tabular  crystals  in  rock  suit  at  Kalusz, 
Galicia.  Hardness,  2"5  ;  sp.  gr.  2"(303.  Com- 
pos. :  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  potash  and  lime, 
the  formula  being,  CaOSO3,KOa03  =  HO. 

l5^-gna'-thi-d£e  (g  silent),  s.  pi  (Mod. 
Lat.  syn-g}uUln,us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idte.  ] 

1.  Ickthy. :  Pipe-fishes  ;  a  family  of  Lopho- 
brancliii ;  gill-openings  reduced  to  a  very  small 
opening  near  the  upper  jiosterior  angle  of  the 
gill ;  one  soft  dorsal  fin  ;  ventrals,  and  some- 
times one  or  more  of  the  other  fins,  absent. 
They  are  small  marine  fislies,  abundant  on  the 
coasts  of  tlie  tropical  and  tenipenite  zones 
where  the  marine  vegetation  is  thick  enough 
to  offer  them  shelter.  All  the  species  enter 
brackish,  and  some  fresli  water.  There  are 
two  groups:  HippocauipRia  and  Syngnathina 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca,  and  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  in  Sicily. 

sjrn-gna-tlii'-na  {g  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
syngnath{tis);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Syngnathidje  (q.v.), 
with  several  geneiu.  The  tail  is  not  prehensile, 
and  a  caudal  tin  is  generally  present. 

B^-gna'-thoiis  (g  silent),  a.  [Svngnathus.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Sya- 
gnathidEe. 

"  The  males  of  existing  tyn'jnathoitM  fishes  reoeive 
the  eg|^  of  the  femalea  iu  their  abdoiuiual  pouchea." — 
Darwtn  :  Oescenl  <^  Man  (ed.  2ud),  p.  163. 

e^-gna'-thUS  (_g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  trvv  (sun) 
=  together,  and  yvd6o<;  (gnatkos)  =  the  jaw. 
Named  from  the  lact  ttiat  the  maxillaries  are 
produced  into  a  tubular  snout.] 

Ichthy. :  Pipe-fish  (q.v.) ;  the  type-genus 
of  Syngnathidae,  with  about  fifty  species  ;  its 
distrilmtion  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the 
family.  Body  with  the  ridges  more  or  less 
distinct;  pectorals  well-develo|)ed,  caudal-tin 
present ;  dorsal  opposite  or  near  theseat ;  egg- 
pouch  as  in  Siphouostoiua  (q.v.). 

•  9yn'-graph»  s.  [Fr.  syngraphe,  from  Lat. 
syngrapha;  Gr.  <rvYYpd<j)Ti  {sun gg raphe),  from 
avv  (sun)  =  with,  together,  and  ypd^xo  (grapho) 
=  to  write.]  A  writing  signed  by  both  or  all 
the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bond. 

" The  M'/"ll''iphs  aDdorlgJDAl  subscriptlous  of  divers 
Eaateru  Fatiiarcba."— £tie/^/i .-  Diary.  Oct.  29,  1662. 

B^-i-ze'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  (rui-ifo)  (sunizo)  = 
to  sit  with  or  together  :  a-Ov  {sun)  =  with,  to- 
gether, and  i'fw  {hi:d)  =  to  sit.] 

1.  Gram. :  The  contraction  of  two  syllables, 
or  two  vowels,  into  one  ;  synecphonesis. 

2.  Pathol. :  Blindness  caused  by  an  ob- 
struction, or  by  a  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

t  synke'-fo^le,  t  sink-field,  s.  [Cinque- 
foil.] 

syn-neu-ro'-sis^  s.  [Gr.  (rui'(sim)  =  together, 
and  pcvpov  (iienron)  =  a  nerve,  a  sinew.] 

Anat. :  The  connection  of  parts  by  means 
of  ligaments,  as  in  the  movable  joints. 

S^^'-o-cha,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  avvoxv 
(i-jninc/ie)  =  a  holding  together  ;  (ruce'xuj  {suii- 
echo)  =  to  hold  togetlier.]    [Synecheia.] 
Pathol.:  Relapsing  fever  (q.v.). 
Syn'-O-Chal,  a.     [Eng.  synoch{a);  -a?.] 
Med:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  synocha. 

8STl-0-cll6r'-i-on,s.  [Pref.  syn-  ;  o  connect., 
and  Gr.  xopioc,  xoptoc  {chonoii)  =  skin, 
leather.] 

Bot. :  Mirbel's  name  for  a  Carcerule  (q.v.). 

8J?n'-6-ChUS,  S.     (SVNOCHA.] 

Pathol. :  A  continued  fever,  combined  of 
synocha  and  typhus,  and  in  its  commence- 
ment much  resembling  the  latter.  {LHuiglison.) 

sjhi-oc'-re-ate,     t  syn-och'-re-ate,    a. 

[Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng.  ovhrealc  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  stipules  united  into  a 
sheath. 

Byn'-od,  s.  [Fr.  synocle,  from  Lat.  synndnm, 
accus.   of  synodiis;  Gr.  onii'oSoi;  (sunodos)  —a 


meeting  :  a-Of  (sun)  =  with,  together,  and  65ds 
{hodos)  =  a  way,  hence,  a  coming.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  L  A  nieeting  or  convention,  as  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly  ;  a  council. 

"  It  h.ith  lu  Bolemn  iynodt  beeu  decreed, 
Both  by  tlie  Syracusaiis  aud  uuraelves." 

Shiikesp.  :     C'ojnudy  of  Errurt,  i.  1. 

*  2.  A  conjunction  of  two  or  more  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

"  Their  pUiietary  motions  and  aspects  .  .  . 
Of  uoxious  etflo.icy.  and  when  to  join 
Iu  Synod  uubeuii;u."  MUlon:  P.  L.,  x.  66L 

II.  Eccks. :  A  meeting  or  assembly  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  for  mutual  deliberation 
on  matters  of  difficulty  or  of  general  interest 
atTectiiig  the  churimes  over  which  they  rule, 
and  designed  for  their  guidance.  In  the 
early  Church  there  were  four  kinds  of 
synod.  First,  an  CEcuinenical,  tliat  is,  a 
General  or  Universal  Synod,  commonly  called 
a  General  Council  [Council];  second,  a  Na- 
tional Synod,  attended  by  the  clergy  of  one 
nation  only  ;  third,  a  Provincial  Synod,  at- 
tended by  the  clergy  of  a  province  [Convoca- 
tion (q.v.)  is  of  this  type];  and,  fourth,  a 
Diocesan  Synod,  attended  by  the  clergy  of  a 
single  diocese.  Among  the  Presbyterians  a 
synod  is  a  "court"  intermediate  between  the 
General  Assembly  and  a  Presbytery,  or,  if  no 
Assembly  exist,  it  is  then  itself  the  highest 
court.  It  is  divided  into  Presbyteries,  of 
which  there  are  never  less  than  three.  Each 
congregation  is  represented  by  a  minister  and 
an  elder. 

Synod  ofDort : 

Church  Hist. :  A  synod  held  at  Dort,  Dordt, 
or  Dordrecht,  in  Southern  Holland,  in  1618 
and  1619,  to  discuss  the  views  of  Arminius, 
which  it  condemned.     [Arminian.J 

synod-man,  s.  A  member  of  a  Ohurch 
synod. 

"  He  has  ahus'd  our  church.  .  .  . 
Despised  out  sj/iiodrnen  like  dirt. 
Adu  luade  their  discipline  hia  sport.* 

Butler  :  Hudibrat,  pt  li.,  c.  III. 

syn'-od-al,    "sin-od-all,    *  syn-od-aU, 

a.  Sis.    [Eng.  synod;  -aL] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synod  or 
synods  ;  done  in  or  by  a  synod ;  synodic  ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  synod. 

"  The  aynodaU  assetublies  hy  the  bishops  or  com- 
ia\%^io\ien."—Hijlinshed:  Bi»t.  Scot,  (au,  1S83). 

B.  As  substantive  (PL): 

*  L  A  name  sometimes  given  to  constitu- 
tions made  iu  provincial  or  diocesan  synods. 

2.  Payments  formerly  made  by  the  parochial 
clergy  to  the  bishop  in  honour  of  the  episcopal 
cliair,  and  in  token  of  subjection  and  obedi- 
ence. These  charges  were  transferred  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  who  claini  them 
through  the  archdeacons  when  the  latter  go 
their  rounds. 

*  syn-o'-di-an,  «.     [Eng.  synod;  -ian.]    A 
synod-man. 

syn-od'-ic,   S3?n-6d'-ic-al,  "syn-od-ic- 

all,  a.     [Gr.  avvo&t.KO'i  (sunodikos),  from  a-vvo- 
60s  («iiorfos)=  a  synod  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  synodique.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synod  ; 
transacted  iu  a  synod  ;  made  in  or  by  a  synod. 

"  It  could  not  stand  with  their  conscience  to  pro- 
mise obedience  to  all  synodtc-iU  decrees."  —  Bales: 
Itemttins;  Let.  from  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Jan.,  161B. 

IL  Astron.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  conjunc- 
tion between  two  heavenly  budies,  orsjiecially 
to  the  time  intervening  between  them,  ex- 
tending from  one  conjunction  to  the  next. 

*'  The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  altout  the 
eartli  in  'J9  tl.iys.  12  hours,  nnd  altout  44  miuutea." — 
Locke.   Xaturat  Philisophy,  ch.  xUL 

synodie-month,  s. 

Astron. :  The  period  between  two  successive 
conjunctions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  is  29 
days,  labours,  44  minutes,  2*37  seconds.  Called 
also  Lunation  and  Lunar  Month. 

synodlcal-revolutlon,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  period  whicli  elapses  between 
two  successive  conjunctions  of  a  planet  with 
the  sun. 

*sSrn-6d'-ic-al-ly,adv.  [Ens.  sy nodical;  -'y-l 

1.  By  the  authority  of  a  synod  or  public 

assembly. 

•  Wliich  sentence  pnssed  by  the  maior  part  of  voices, 
and  W.C3  synodicaity  concluded."  —  ^aies.'  /iemains; 
Lett,  from  .Synod  of  Dort,  Dec..  16ia, 

2,  In  a  synod. 

"  Dtonyslns,  Bisho)^  of  Rome,  in  a  letter  (wrote  very 
proijibiy  with  the  «dvice  and  consent  of  his  clergy 
tynodically  cuiivenedl-"'—  Wntcrlayid  :  Works,  ii..  ser.  8. 


■sj^'-6-dist,  s.  [Hng.  synod;  -ist.]  One 
who  aiUieies  to  a  synod. 

Syn-o-ddn'-tis.  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  i&ov; 
(odous),  uSocros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.  :  Ageimsof  Siluridae  Stenobranchise, 
group  Doradina,  with  fifteen  sjiecies,  charac- 
teristic oftrii|iical  Africa.  Adipose  fin  mode- 
rate or  long,  dorsal  with  very  strong  si)ine, 
and  seven  soft  rays  ;  teeth  in  lower  jaw  mov- 
able, long,  very  thin  at  base  ;  mouth  small, 
barbels  six,  more  or  less  fringed ;  neck  with 
broad  dermal  bones. 

Syn-Q8'-cl0US.  a.     [Gr.  a-uvoiKioL  (sunoikia)  = 
a  living  or  dwelling  together.]    [Svncecium.] 
Bot.  :  Having  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  same  head.     Opposed  to  monrecious  aud 
diueciuus  (q.v.). 

syn-ce'-9i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  trvv 
oiicos  (siinoikoa)  =  a  living  together ;  trOi'  (suv) 
=  together,  and  oixcu)  (oiked)  =  to  dwell  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Botryllidas,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Arctic  Seas.  Animals  semi- 
cartilaginous,  cylindrical,  stalked,  solitary,  or 
gregarious  ;  systems  circular,  terminal  tuni- 
caries six  to  nine  in  a  group,  apertures  six- 
rayed. 

S^-no'-mo-sy,  $.  [Gr.  <Tvvu}noiTia  (sundmosia), 
from  (Tui-  (sun)  =  together,  and  ojui'fM'  (o"i- 
HHT?u)  =  to  swear.]  Sworn  brotherhood;  a 
society  in  ancient  Greece  nearly  resembling  a 
modern  political  club. 

syn'-o-nym,   syn-o-nyme,  •synon'-i- 

ma,  s.  [Fr.  syaonyme,  IVom  Lat.  syuonyma, 
neut.  pi.  of  synonyinus ;  Gr.  <Tvyuivuno<;  (suno- 
numos)  =  of  like  meaning  :  avv  (sun)  =  with, 
and  6vop.a  (onvma)  =  a  name.] 

1.  Ord.  lM.ng.  :  A  word  having  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  meaning  as 
another.  Properly  a  synonym  is  a  word 
which  is  the  precise  equiv.dent  of,  or  is  iden- 
tical in  meaning  with,  another  word  of  the 
same  language  and  of  the  same  giamnmtical 
class.  The  term  is,  however,  used  with  con- 
siderable latitude,  so  as  to  include  words 
sufficiently  alike  in  general  signification  to  be 
liable  to  be  confounded,  but  yet  so  dilTerent 
in  special  definition  as  to  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished.   (Marsh.) 

"  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  wiird  synonym  is,  iu  fiict.  a  mianoiuer.  as  applied 
to  words  01  the  description  m  questiin.  Literally,  it 
Implies  an  exact  coincidence  of  meaiiiug  In  two  or 
more  words:  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  room 
for  discussion;  hut  it  is  generally  applied  to  words 
which  would  be  more  correctly  tern.ed  pseudo- 
aynonifins — i.e.,  words  having  a  shaiie  of  diftereiice. 

fet  with  a  aufficteiit  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make 
liem  liable  to  be  confounded  together."— TrtncA 
English  Synonyms.    (Pref.) 

2.  Nat.  Science:  A  name  applied  to  any 
group,  genus,  or  species  by  any  author  other 
than  the  original  discoverer  or  describer,  to 
whom  the  right  of  naming  belongs.  Synonyms 
should  be  arranged  in  strict  chronological 
order,  the  name  of  the  author  being  appended 
to  each,  with  the  date  at  which  the  name  was 
l>nblished  and  the  publication  in  which  it 
first  appeared. 

"  Synonyms  .  .  .  are  a  stumbling-block  and  an  op- 
probrium in  all  branches  of  imtural  history."— It'ood- 
tcarU :  MoHusca  fed.  Tnit),  p.  i8. 

*  sy-non'-y-mal,  a.  [Eng.  synonym ;  -aL] 
Synonymous. 

"  Repetitions  here  .  .  .  and  enlargements  by  tjf- 
nonijmal  words,  before  the  shutting  up  of  the  period,* 
—Instruct,  for  Oratory  HC82),  p.  06. 

*  sy-non'-y-mal-ly,  *  sy-non'-i-mal-ISr, 

adv.  (Eng.  synonynial ;  -ly.]  As  synonyms; 
synonymously. 

"The  fifth  canon  either  useth  them  synonimally.  or 
complaineth  of  one  abuse  in  the  preamble,  and  pro 
viilet^h  against  another  iu  the  decree." — SpelTnan:  D» 
HepuUura. 

syn-o-nyme,  s.    [S\-nonym.] 

syn-6-nym'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  synonym;  4c.) 
*  1.  The  same  as  Synonymous  (q.v.). 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  different  names 
used  by  various  authors  for  the  same  group, 
genus,  or  species. 

"The  name  used  by  Doubleday  la  his  synonymic 
lists  I'f  Bi'itish  liCpidoptera." — Stainlan:  BriCish 
liutterjties,  ii.  «7. 

*syn-o-nym'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  synonym; 
-ical.]    The  same  as  Synonymous  (q.v.). 

**  We  are  glad  to  find  nil  synnnymical  lists  omitted.* 
—AthencEuni.  Sept.  6,  1885,  p.  BUT. 

*  syn-d-nym'-ic-on,  s.  [Synonymic]  A 
dictionary  uf  synonyms  or  synonymous  words. 


l&tOp  fht,  taxGt  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  w^e,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  uiuite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «s,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  i£W* 
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•  SShtt-d-nym'-ics,  s.  [Synonymic]  The 
science  or  the  scieiitiflc  treatment  of  synony- 
mous words. 

Bj^-non'-y-mist,  s.    (Eng.  synonym;  -isL] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  collects  or  ex- 
plsitis  synonyms. 

2.  Nat.  Hid. :  One  who  collects  syuonyrnie 
names  and  arranjjea  them  in  order. 

Sj^-o-nym'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  synonyvi:  -ily.] 
Ihe  state  uf  being  synonymous  with;  sy- 
uonymy. 

"Ttie  Germntiic  oriirlu  of  hia  iiaiue,  and  Its  ssfno- 
nymity  witb  Shnkeapeare.'— iVutei  tt  tiucriei,  July  19, 

S^-non'-y-mize,  v.t.  [Eng.  synonym,;  -Ue.] 
To  expiess  liy  synonyms  or  words  of  the  same 
meaning;  to  express  the  meaning  of  by  a 
synonym. 

"Likewise  this  word  'fortla'  wee  m^y  ti/nonymiza 
alter  hH  these  fjisliiona,  etuut,  hardy,  valiant,  dimt;hty. 
coupijfions,  juiueutroufl.  &c"—Cam<i^n:  lieinaim ;  Of 
Vve  Enj/tuh  Tongue. 

■J^-non'-y-mous,  a.  [Lat.  synonymus ;  Gr. 
avv»iwtxo<i{sun6iiunws).]  [Synonvm.]  Having 
the  nature  or  eliaracler  of  a  synonym ;  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing  by  different  terras  ; 
conveying  the  same  idea. 

"I  have  obaerved  Id  a  former  place  that  will  and 
pleasure  are  reputed  synoTiyinous  ierm&."— Search : 
Light  of  Nature,  voL  L,  pt.  I.,  ch.  vL 

B^-non'-y-mofis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synony- 
mous; -iy.]  In  a  synonymous  manner;  in 
the  same  sense  ;  with  the  same  meaning. 

"Accordiug  to  that  larger  notion  of  the  word  as 
taken  $ynony7noiisJy  with  a.VTOyive<i."~Cudworlh  : 
Intell.  Sytteni,  p.  255. 

B^-non'-^-my,  s.  [Lat.  synonymia,  from  Gr. 
crvvoji'u^ta  (sujw/iumia)  =  Ukeuess  of  name.] 

(SVNONVM.I 

L  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

I.  The  quality  of  being  synonymous  or  of 
expressing  the  same  meaning  by  different 
words. 

•  2.  A  thing  of  the  same  name. 

•'We  haviuit  three  rivers  of  note  ivnonymiet  with 
her."— Drayton:  Poly-Olbion.  s.  2.    (lllust) 

3.  A  system  of  synonyms. 

II.  Rhet.  :  A  figure  by  which  synonymous 
words  are  used  to  amplify  a  discourse. 

B^'-o-phy-ty,  s.     [Pref.  syn- ;  o  connect., 
and  Gr.  ^vrov  {phuton) -=  a.  plant.] 
Bot. :  The  adhesion  of  several  embryos, 

B^-op'-sisCpl.  sy-nop'-se?),  *  sin-op-sis, 

s.  [Lat.  synopsis,  from  Gr.  o-l'^'o<i/ls  {sunopsis) 
=  a  seeing  all  together  ;  (xvv  {sun  =  together, 
and  oii*t?  {ppsit)  =  a  sight.]  A  genei-al  view  of 
the  subject ;  a  view  of  the  whole  or  of  all  the 
parts  at  once ;  a  kind  of  summary  or  brief 
statement  giving  a  general  view  of  some  sub- 
ject; a  collection  of  heads  or  short  paragraphs 
arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  in  a  general 
view ;  a  conspectus. 

"I  shall  here  draw  up  a  short  tynopsit  of  this 
epistle.  "—U'arfti*r(on  ;  Comment,  on  Euay  on  Man. 

#j^-6p'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  o-ycoTTTtKoc  {suTUyp- 
tikos)  =  seeing  all  together.]    [Synopsis.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  synopsis ; 
affording  a  synopsis  ^or  general  view  of  the 
whole  or  principal  parts  of  a  thing  at  once. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  Synoptic  gospels 
(q.v.). 

Synoptic-gospels,  s.  pi. 

Bihlicul  Criticism, :  The  first  three  Gospels, 
Watthew,  Maik,  and  Luke,  which  regard 
events  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  pre- 
sent close  resemblances  to  each  other.  Four 
hypotheses  have  been  framed  to  account  tor 
the  correspondences  ;  (1)  That  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  were  derived  from  a  common  written 
source  or  sources  ;  (2)  That  the  earlier  gospels 
Were  consulted  in  the  composition  of  the  later 
ones  ;  (3)  That  all  the  three  were  derived  from 
oral  tradition  ;  or  (4),  That  they  were  all  de- 
rive<l  partly  from  oral  traditit)n,  but  that  the 
second  was  also  copied  from  the  first,  and  the 
third  from  the  first  and  second.  The  Syn- 
optic-gospels treat  of  the  humanity  rather 
than  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  though  not  in  any 
way  ignoring  the  latter.     [Gospel  II.  2.] 

sSrn-op'-tic-^l,  a.  [Eng.  synoptic:  •dl.]  The 
same  as  Synoptic  (q.v.). 

"So  many  synoptical  tahles,  calculated  for  hU 
moiiihls  use."— Evelyn:  Kalenitarium. 

■j^-op'-tic-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  synoptical; 


•ly.]    In  a  synoptical  manner  ;  so  as  to  afford 
a  synopsis  of  anything. 

"  I  shall  more  t>rnoplicaHif  ber«  Insert  a  cataloguf  of 
all  dying  luutertala."— ;i/>r(if ;  H'ttorg  qf  tht  H^jal 
Society,  p.  2a5. 

syn-op'-tist,  s.  [Eng.  synoptiic);  -»(.]  One 
of  tlie  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels; 
Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke. 

syn-O-rhi'-ZOUS,  a.  [Pref.  syn-;  o  connect., 
and  Gr.  pi^a  (rkiza)  =  a  root.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  ra.lirle,  the  point  of  which 
is  united  to  the  albumen. 

syn-os-te-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  syn-^  and 
Eng.  osteography.] 

Anat. :  A  description  of  the  joints  of  the 
body. 

83^-6s-te-or-6-gy,  s.    [Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng. 
osteology  (q.v,).] 
Anat. :  A  treatise  upon  the  joints  of  the  body. 

syn-os'-te-o-tome,  s.    [Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng. 
osteotome.] 
Surg.  :  A  dismembering  knife, 

syn-08-te-6f-o-myp  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Eng. 
os[eotom.y.] 
Surg.  :  Dissection  of  the  joints. 

Syn-os-to'-sis,  s.    (Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr.  bareow 

{osteon)  =  a  bone.] 

Anat.:  Premature  obliteration  of  certain 
sutures  of  the  skull. 

Syn-o'-tUS,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr,  ous  (ous), 
genit.  oiTos  {fitos)  =  the  ear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Plecoti  (q.v.).  Inner  mar- 
gins of  ears  uniting  on  forehead  slightly  in 
front  of  the  eyes  ;  feet  slender,  with  long  toes. 
Two  species,  Synotus  barbastdlus,  ranging  from 
the  south  of  England  to  the  Crimea,  and  S. 
darjelingensis,  from  India. 

sy-no'-vi-a,  s.  [Gr.  avv  (sun)  =  with,  and 
liiov  {ooii) :  Lat.  oviun  =  an  egg.] 

Anat.  &  Chem. :  Joint  oil,  a  fluid  by  which 
the  joints  of  animals  are  lubricated.  It  is 
viscid  and  transparent,  is  of  a  yellowish  or 
faintly  reddish  tint,  and  a  slightly  saline 
taste.  Accordiug  to  Frericha,  ttie  synovia  uf 
tlie  ox  consists  of  94"85  water,  0*56  mucus 
and  cells,  0'07  fiit.  3*51  albumen  and  extracted 
matter,  and  0'99  salts. 

S^-no'-vi-al,  a.  [Eng.  synovi(a);  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  synovia  ;  secreting 
a  lubricating  fluid.  There  are  synovial 
burs:^,  capsules,  folds  or  fringes,  membranes, 
sheaths,  ire. 

"The  most  serious  klud  of  iynomal  ealArgemflnta." 
~Field.  April  4.  1885. 

synovtal-membranes.  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Mi^mbranes resembling  serous  mem- 
branes, but  lubricat'^d  by  synovia.  They 
surround  the  cavities  of  joints,  besides  exists 
ing  in  other  directions,  their  function  being 
to  lesson  friction  and  facilitate  motion.  They 
are  placed  in  three  classes  :  articular,  vesi- 
cular, and  vaginal. 

synovial-rheumatism,  s. 

Pathol. :  Rlienniatism  specially  affecting 
the  synovial  membranes  covering  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  bones,  increasing  the 
synovia  in  the  closed  synovial  sacs.  It  chiefly 
affects  the  knee-joint,  which  has  the  largest 
synovial  membrane  in  the  body. 

Syn-6-vi'-tis,  s.    [Eng.  synov(ia);  suff.  -itis.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane.    It  sometimes  oc«urs  in  connection 
with  scarlatina. 

t  syn-sep'-a-loua,  a.     [Pref.  syn-;  Eng. 
sepal,  and  sufT.  -ons.\ 
Bot. :  Gsmosepaloua. 

B^' -  sperm -y,   s.      [Pref.    syn-,   and   Gr. 

{Tirepfxa  {sperma)  =  seed.] 
Bot.  :  Union  of  the  seed.    (Masters.) 

*  syn-tac'-tic.  *  syn-tac'-tic-al,  a.    [Gr. 

(TurraKTos  (suntaktos)  =■  put  in  order.]    [Syn- 
tax.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Conjoined ;  fitted  to  each 
other. 

II.  Gram.  :  Pertaining  or  according  to  the 
rules  of  syntax  or  grammatical  construction. 

"  A  flcure  is  divided  Into  tropes.  &c..  gramnrntical. 
ortliu|jrT.ipIiLC:tl.  tynta,ciical,"—Peacham:  Oarden  of 
E!o(/ueiice.  bk.  t. 


*  sirn-tiic^-tic-al-li^,  tktv.  [  Eng.  syntactical  ; 
■lif.]  In  a  synUtclicnl  manner  ;  in  accordance 
witli  Uie  rulcA  uf  .lyuUix  ;  as  regards  syntax. 

ajhl'tdg'-nxa-tite,  $.  [Or.  tnirraY^a  (sun- 
tagma).  genit.  <rvvTdynaTo<:  {suntagiiuUos)  — 
arrangement,  putting  in  order.] 

Min. :  A  name  giv^n  by  Breithaupt  to  the 
black  hornblende  uf  Monte  Sonima,  Vesuvius. 

syn'-tax,   *  syn-t&x'-is,   '  syn-taxe,   5. 

[Lat.  synt^ixis ;  Gr.  trui'Ta^tg  (suntaxis)  =  an 
arrangement :  ovf  {sun)  ~  together,  and  raft? 
{^ucis)  =  order  ;  -rdavu  {tasso)  =  to  arrango.] 

*  I.  Ord.  lM.ng. :  Connected  system  or  order; 
union  of  things. 

"  To  the  kiiowledcre  of  thp  most  cont4-nii>tlhle  nfTect 
In  nature,  'tis  necetuUiiy  tv  know  the  Mhule  nynltur  of 
ctiaaeo."—OlattviU  :  Vanity  of  /logmattimff,  c\i.  ixlL 

II.  Gram. :  That  part  of  grammar  which 
deals  with  the  construction  of  sentences  or 
the  due  arrangement  of  words  or  members  of 
sentences  in  their  mutual  arrangements.  It 
includes  concord  and  government,  and  the 
order  of  words,  or  collocation. 

"  Who  feed  a  pupil's  Intellect  with  store 
Of  tyntax,  truly,  but  with  little  iinire.** 

Cow  per  :  Tirocinium,  VA. 

s^n-teo'-tic,  syn -tec- tic -al,  a.  [Gr. 
<rvirrr)KTLK6<:  {suntt'ktikos).'}  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  syntexis  (q.v.). 

sjrn-te-lei -a,  s.    [Or.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  An  association  of  Athenian 
citizens,  numbering  five,  six.  or  fifteen,  who 
equipped  a  ship  for  the  public  service  at  their 
joint  expense. 

"  Smaller  proprietor*  were  Joined  together  In  a  kind 
of  society,  for  which  our  language  does  not  afford  a 
special  name,  but  which  an  Atlieuinu  would  hnve 
called  a  Synteleia  ;  and  each  sucietv  was  re'iuired  to 
furnish,  according  to  Ita  means,  a  horse  nolQier  or  a 
foot  soldier.  "—.Vucdu/atf.'  Uiit.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

S^-ter'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  <n;i^pi)(re'w 
(suntercseo)  =z  to  watch  closelj' :  avv  (sun)  = 
together,  and  nipeu)  {tired)  —  to  watch.) 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conscience  regarded  as  the 
internal  repository  of  the  laws  of  right  and 
wrong. 

"  On  ber  a  royal  damsel  stUl  attenda. 
And  faithful  ci>uii3ell"r  Hpiterena." 

Flelciier  ■  Purple  liland.  tL 

2.  Tkeraput. :  Preservative  or  prophylactic 
treatment. 

syn-te-ref-io,  a.  [Gr.  vwrrjprjTUio^  {sun- 
teretikos).'] 

Med.:  Pertaining  to  synteresis ;  preserving 
health ;  prophylactic 

syn-te'-thys,  s.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Lat.  tethys 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Clavinellidae,  with  a  single 
species,  from  Applecross  Sound,  Ross-shire. 
Animals  compound,  gelatinous,  orViicular, 
sessile  ;  individuals  very  prominent,  arranged 
sub-concentrically  in  the  common  mass ; 
braTichial  and  atrial  orifices  simple.  The  in- 
dividual ascidians  are,  when  full-grown,  two 
inches  in  length. 

*  syn-tet'-ic,  a.    [Svntectic] 

Syn-tex'-lS,  s.     [Gr.,  from  ffvrr^Ku  (sunteko) 

=  to  melt  away.) 

Med. :  A  wasting  of  the  body  ;  a  deep  con- 
sumption. 

syn  -  ther"  -  mal,  a.  [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr. 
depp-T)  {thenne)  =  heat.J 

Meteor.,  dc  :  Having  the  same  degree  of 
heat. 

S^n'-the-sis,  s.  [Lat.,  fmm  Gr.  <rvv9ea-t^ 
{sunthesis)  =  a  putting  together:  <r6f{.'nin)  = 
togetlier,  and  diais  {thesis)  =  a  putting.] 
[Thesis.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang, :  The  act  of  joining  or  putting 
two  or  more  things  together  ;  composition. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  The  building  up  of  more  or  less 
complex  bodies  by  the  direct  union  of  their 
elements,  or  of  groups  of  elements.  Thus, 
water  can  be  produced  synthetically  by  the 
union  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  one 
atom  of  oxygen. 

2.  Logic:  The  method  by  composition,  in 
opposition  to  the  method  of  resolution  or 
analysis.  In  synthesis,  we  reason  from 
axioms,  definitions,  and  already  known  prin- 
ciples, until  we  arrive  at  a  desired  conclusion. 
Of  this  nature  are  most  of  the  processes 
of  geonietri*_'aI   reasoning.      In  synthesis,  we 


hSiX,  bo^ ;  pout,  J6^1 ;  cat,  90!!,  choms,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon.  e;:i8t.    ph  =  C 
Hdan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zbun*   -cious,  -tloos,  -sioos  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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ascend  from  particular  cases  to  general  ones  ; 
in  analysis,  we  descend  from  general  cases  to 
particulars. 

'■  Eftcli  of  the  words  IdeA,  In,  Mind,  iiivoh'es  a  syn- 
theats  and  the  i-ropositiun— Ideas  exist  in  miud,  is  a 
aviithetis  of  syntheses.  Passing  (roui  the  naaumptioiJ 
of  idealUm.  to  its  iLTsumeiit.  it  might  he  ehi'wu  that 
each  of  Its  sylloKisuis  la  a  synthesis  of  stfnthetfs ;  and 
that  its  couclusiou.  reached  by  putting  together  many 
sylloslsins,  is  a  synthesis  -t  gynlheset  ut  syntltesfi,  hi- 
Bleatf  then,  of  the  realistic  belief  being  objectionable 
on  the  urouud  of  its  synthetic  nature,  its  8Ui.eri>.rity 
is,  that  it  Is  less  opeu  to  this  objection  than  any  <itner 
belief  which  can  be  framed."— /ft-riert  Spffm-er.  Frtn- 
eiplei  of  Psychology. 

3.  Surg.  :  The  operation  by  whicli  divided 
parts  are  united. 
*syii'-the-sise»  vX     lEng.  syntlu^is);  -ise-l 
To  combine  ur  bring.together,  as  two  or  more 
things  ;  to  unite  in  one. 

•  syn'-the-sist,  s.      [Eng.  syvXh£s{,U) ;    -ist] 

One  who  employs  synthesis,  or  who  follows 
synthetic  methods. 

gj^-thet'-ic,  syn-tliet'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  trvv 
tfeTiKO';  (sunthetikos)=  &k\\\ed  in  putting  to- 
gether ;  o-vi'ee'njs  (suntJietes)  =  one  who  puts 
together.]  [Synthesis.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  synthesis ;  consisting  in  or  accord- 
ing to  synthesis. 

■'The  methods  [he  ohMrvea]  of  attaining  a  know- 
ledge of  nature,  may  be  two:  either  the  analytic  or 
the  synthetic.  The  flrat  is  proceeding  from  the  causes 
to  the  effects.  The  second,  fiuin  tlie  etfeet«  to  the 
causes."— ffaota.'  Posthuniotu  Workl.  p.  330. 

aynthetic-types,  s.  pi. 

Biol. :  (See  extract). 

"Stnithetic-typetiinthoaf,  which  combine  In  ft  well- 
balanced  measuie  features  of  several  ty('es  occumiig 
as  distinct,  only  at  a  later  time.  Sauroid  Fishes  and 
Ichthyosauri  are  more  distinctly  synthetic  than  pro- 
phetic types.'— A gattiz:  Classification,  p.  178. 

I^n-thet'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  synthetical; 
-ly.]  In  a  synthetical  manner  ;  by  synthesis  ; 
according  to  the  rules  of  syntliesls. 

'  8^'-thet-ize,  v.t.  [Synthetic.]  To  unite 
in  regular  structure. 

•  flSrn'-to-m^,  5.  [Or.  (rvuTOtJ.ia  (suntomia); 
(rui'Tc>i'to)(sun.tcm)io)  =  to  cut  short.]  Brevity, 
couciseness. 

B^n'  -  ton  -  In,  s.  [Gr.  avvrovCa  (ffuntonia)  = 
stretcliiiig  :  (tuv  (sun)  =  together,  and  reiVo* 
(teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

Chem.  :  Muscle-fibrin.  Liebig's  name  for  a 
white,  opaque,  gelatinous  substance,  jirepared 
by  slightly  heating  muscle  fieed  from  blood 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  tiltering,  and 
precipitating  with  sndic  carbonate.  It  is 
soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  in 
feebly  alkaline  liquid,  but  insoluble  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride.  A  similar  sub- 
stance, giving  all  the  reactions  of  syntonin,  is 
obtained  by  treating  egg  albumen  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.    [Musculin.] 

•  S^-U'-^X-Sst,  s.  [Gr.  avv  (s«?i)  =  with, 
together,  and  oi'dia  (ousia)  =  existence.]  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 
(Rogers:  Thirty -Nine  Articles,  p.  2S9.) 

syn-Z^g'-i-^  s.    [Pref.  syn-,  and  Gr,  $vy6v 

(zugon),  ^tr/os  (rugos)  =  a  yoke.] 

Bot. :  The  point  of  junction  of  opposite 
cotyledons. 
ay'-pher,  s.     [Etyra.  doubtfuh]     (See  com- 
pound.) 

sypher-Jolnt,  «. 

Carp. :  A  lap  joint  for  the  edges  of  boards, 
leaving  a  flat  or  flush  surface. 

ly'-pher-ing,  s.    [Sypher.] 

Shipwright. :  Lapping  the  chamfered  edge 
of  one  plank  over  the  similarly  chamfered 
edge  of  another,  so  as  to  form  a  jomt  with  a 
plane  surface. 

sy-phil'-i-de?,  «.  pi.    [Syphilis.] 

Pathol.  :  Skin  affections  of  syphilitic  origin. 
They  are  usually  copper-coloured  rashes, 
scales,  papules,  pustules,  crusts,  ulcers,  and 
cicatrices,  and  have  been  arranged  in  eight 
gruups  :  vegetative,  exanthematous,  vesicular, 
squamous,  papular,  pustular,  bulbous,  and 
tubercular. 

■S^h-i-U-plld'-bi-a.  s.  [Eng.  syphilis,  and 
Gr.  <^6/3o?  (phobos)  =  lear.J 

Pathol. :  Syphilitic  monomania ;  a  morbid 
fear  of  being  affected  by  syphilis,  producing 
Bome  imaginary  symptf>nis  of  the  disease, 
and  often  leading  to  suicide.  The  most  obsti- 
nate cases  are  in  women. 


syph'  -i-  lis,  s.  [A  word  introduced  by 
Siiuvages  from  Syphilus,  the  name  of  a  shep- 
herd in  Fracostoro's  poem,  Syphilus,  sive 
Morbus  Galiicus :  Gr.  ot)?  (tiw)  =  a  hog,  and 
^lAos  (phUos)  =  dear,  loving.    (Mahn.)^ 

Pathol. :  A  disease  due  to  the  introduction 
of  a  specific  poison  into  the  system  by  direct 
contact  of  an  infected  with  a  healthy  surface. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  syphilis  is  venereal ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  .so,  as  the 
]ioisou  may  be  communicated  to  the  fingers 
(as  is  often  the  case  with  medical  men  and 
midwives)  from  touching  diseased  parts,  or  it 
may  be  introduced  by  infected  lymph  in  vac- 
cination. It  is  characterized  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  presence  of  a  single  sore,  the 
hard  chancre,  and  frequently  by  induration 
of  the  absoibent  glands,  chiefly  tho.se  of  the 
groin.  It  has  probably  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial wheiever  promiscuous  sexual  in- 
tercourse has  prevailed,  though  the  statement 
is  often  made  that  it  was  first  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  fulloweis  of  Columbus.  Men- 
tion of  it  occurs,  however,  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  China,  and  before  the  period 
above  fixed,  places  called  stews  existed  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  where  prostitutes 
suffering  from  this  contagious  disease  were 
confined.  In  the  secondary  or  constitutional 
form,  the  throat  is  chiefly  affected,  frightful 
ulceration  being  common,  with  cutaneous 
eruptions,  affections  of  the  nose,  ears,  joints, 
and  bones.  Tertiary  symptoms  also  occur, 
with  the  presence  of  nodes  or  gummata.  In 
its  constitutional  form  the  fcetus  in  utero,  or 
newly-born  infant  is  frequently  affected. 

syph-i-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  syphil(is) ;  -ffw;.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  syphilis : 
as,  syphilitic  deafness,  &c.  ;  affected  with  or 
suff'ering  fi-om  syphilis  ;  useful  in  the  cure  of 
syphilis. 

sypb-i-li-za'-tlon,  a.  [Eng.  syphili4.f): 
■CLtion.] 

Pathol. :  Saturation  of  the  system  by  in- 
oculation with  syphilitic  virus.  This  method 
was  introduced  by  M.  Auzias  Turenne  in  1S50. 

"The  system  seemed  to  become  protected,  as  In 
ordinary  inoculation  and  vaccination,  and  a  stMte  or 
diatliesis  was  produced,  in  which  tlie  binly  was  uo 
longer  capable  of  being  affected  by  syphilis  ;  aud  the 
process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  that  to  which 
the  name  syphilisation  belongs."  —  Copland:  Vict. 
Pract.  Med.  (ed-  1886).  p.  1.489. 

SJ^ph'-i-llZO,  V.t.  [Eng.  syphiKis);  -ize.]  To 
saturate  or  inoculate  with  sypliilitic  matter 
as  a  cure  for  or  a  preventive  against  the  dis- 
ease. 

sjrpb-i-lo-der'-m^  (pl.   sypli-i-lo-der'- 

ma-ta),    s.      [Eng.    syphilis  (q.v.),  and   Gr. 
&fp'lj.a  (derma)  =  skiu.] 
Pathol. :  A  skin  disease  produced  by  syphilis. 

S$pll'-i-l6id,  a.  [Eng.  syphilis;  snff.  -oid.] 
Resembling  syphilis  ;  having  the  character  of 
sypliilis. 

sy-pha-o-ma  (pl.  syph-i-lom'-a-ta),  s. 

[As  if  from  a  Greek  word,  but  really  a  modern 
derivative  from  syphilis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  produced  by  syphilis. 
Tlicre  are  syphilomata  of  the  lungs  and  of 
the  heart.     (2'anner.) 

sy'-phon,  s.    [Siphon.] 

sy-phon'-ic.  a,    [Siphonic.) 

t  sy-plion-o-Btom'Ha-ta,  s.  pL     [Siphono- 

STOMATA.] 

syr'-en  (yr  as  ir),  s.    [Si  ren.  ] 
Syr'-i-ac,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Syriacus.] 

A.  .-Is  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria  or  its 
language. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Syrians,  especially  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Syrians.  It  belongs  to  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages,  and  differs  little  from  the  Chaldee 
or  Eastern  Aramaic. 

Syriac-version,  a. 

Biblical  Versions:  Any  version  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Svriac  language.  The  most  important 
is  the  Peschito  (q.v.) ;  the  next  is  the  Phi- 
loxenian,  or  Syro-Philoxenian,  made  by  Philo- 
xenus.  Bishop  of  Hierapolia  (a.d.  488-518). 
It  is  confined  to  the  New  Testament. 
SfV-l-a-^i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Syriac:  -ism.}  A 
Syriac  idiom,  phrase,  or  expression. 

S3^-i-an,  a.  &  $.    [See  def.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria  or  iti 
inhabitants ;  Syriac. 

B.  A$  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Syria. 

Syrian-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  Utsus  syriacus,  from  Western  Asia. 
It  IS  about  the  size  of  the  Brown  Bear,  but  of 
a  luuch  light'-r  colour,  varying  from  fulvoua- 
brown  to  fulvous-white,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  The  she-bears  which  came 
out  of  the  wood,  and  "tare  forty  and  two'* 
of  the  mockers  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii.  23)  were 
probably  of  this  species,  as  no  other  is  knowi 
to  occur  in  the  mountain-ranges  of  Syria. 

Syrian- Cathelics,  s.  pl. 

Church  Hist. :  A  term  which  should  properly 
include  all  Christians  using  a  Syriac  liturgy, 
but  confined  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  con- 
verts fiom  the  Jacobite  or  Monophysito 
Church  in  Syria. 

Syrian  Jacobites,  s.  pl 

Church  Hist.:  The  members  of  the  church 
that  once  pervaded  Syria.  The  great  body 
of  them  now  reside  near  Mosul  and  Mnrdin, 
in  Mesopotamia,  others  are  in  or  near  AlepjK). 
A  large  colony,  now  however  much  reduced 
by  conversions  to  Roman  Catholicism,  exists 
in  Malabar  and  Travancore  in  India.  Tliey 
call  themselves  Jacobites,  nominally  from  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  really  from  Jacob  Barda-us, 
Bishop  of  Orfa  (Edessa),  who  died  in  65S,  and 
who  was  successful  in  reiuiitiug  the  Mnnoiihy- 
sites.  They  use  the  Syriac  lauguage  iu  their 
liturgy. 

Syrlan-rue,  s. 

Bot. :  Peganum  Harrnaia. 

S^-i-an-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  Syrian;   -i>m.]    A 
Syrian  idiom,  phrase,  or  exinession. 

*  Syr'-i-a^m,  s.    [Eng.  Syri(a);  -asm.]    The 
same  as  Syrianism  (q.v.). 

"The  Scripture  Greek  la  ohserved  to  he  full  ol 
Syriasms  and  Hebraisms."— H'arfturWa .'  Doctrint  <^ 
Orace. 

sy  -  rin'  -  ga,    s.      [Lat.    syrinx ;    Gr.    <rvpivf 
(snrinijx)  ="a  pipe.      So  called    because  the 
branches  are  long,  straight,  and  with  large 
pith.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  synonym  of  Philadelphus.    [3.] 

2.  Lilac  ;  a  geuus  of  Fraxiuese.  DeHduona 
shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  and  very  fragi-ant 
flowers  iu  terminal  thyrsoid  panicles.  Calyx 
small,  four-toothed  ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  its 
limb  four-parted  ;  stamens  two  ;  stigma  bifid  ; 
fruit  a  capsule,  with  two  boat-shaped  valves, 
having  a  dissepiment  in  the  middle,  two  ceUs, 
and  two  seeds.  Known  species  about  six.  Na- 
tives apparently  of  south-eastern  Europe  and 
central  and  eastern  Asia.  Syringa  vulgaris  is 
the  Lilar  (q.v.).  fi.  persica  is  a  smaller  sjiecics 
or  \'ariety,  with  pinnatifid  leaves,  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Persia.  There  are  three 
common  varieties  of  it  in  nurseries,  the  White, 
the  Cut-leaved,  and  the  Sage-leaved  Pci-sian 
Lilac.  S.  Josika'a,  a  Transylvauian  shrub, 
has  scentless  flowers.  The  leaver  of  .S.  Emodi, 
a  large  Himalayan  shrub,  are  eateu  by  goats. 

3.  (PL):  The  Philadelphaceffi  (q.v,). 

syr'-inge  *  sir'-inge,  s.  [Tr.syringue,  from 
Lat.  syringem,  accns.  of  syrinx  =  a  reed,  pipe, 
tube;  Gr.  (Tvpty$  (suringx)  =  &  reed,  a  tube, 
a  whistle  ;  Sp.5iriH(?a;  ItAi.  sciringa.]  A  small 
portable  hydraulic  instrument  of  the  pump 
kind,  used  to  draw  iu  a  quantity  of  water  or 
other  liquid,  and  eject  the  same  with  force. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  small 
cyhndrical  lube  with  an  air-tight  piston  fitted 
with  a  rod  and  handle  at  the  upper  end.  The 
lower  end  terminates  in  a  small  tapering  tube. 
This  being  immersed  in  the  ffuid,  the  j-iston 
is  drawn  back,  and  the  liquid  is  forced  into  the 
cylinder  by  atmospheric  pressure.  On  push- 
ing the  piston  back  again  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  the  liquid  is  ejected  in  a  jet.  The 
syringe  is  used  by  surgeons,  d:c,  for  washing 
wounds,  injecting  liquids  into  animal  bodies 
and  similar  purposes.  Larger  forms  are  used 
for  watering  plants,  trees,  &c. 

••  The  like  devise  to  this,  namely,  clyslres,  we 
learned  flrat  of  a  foule  In  the  n.iiue  jGeypt.  which  is 
called  Ibis  (or  tlie  hlack  St.>rke.)  This  hint  having  a 
crooked  and  hooked  biJ!,  neeth  it  iu  steed  of  a  syrtnff* 
or  pii>e.  to  squirt  water  iulo  that  part,  whereby  it  is 
most  kind  and  holsome  to  veld  the  douiip  ami  ei- 
crementa  of  meat,  and  so  piirgeth  and  clewnseth  her 
bodle."— P.  ffonandr  PUnie.  bk.  vlil.,  ch.  xxvii. 

5!  Pneumatic  Syringe:  [Pneumatic-syrinobJ. 


fate   «&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  fether;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  Sj.^*> 
or!  wore,  w^lt  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ctire,  unite,  cur.  rdle,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  KW. 
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•  sjrriiige-eiigliie.  s.  A  macbine  on  the 
prlDL-iple  ol  the  syiiuge,  forineily  used  as  a 
fire-eiigiiie. 

syringe  -  valve,  s.  A  peculiarly  con- 
structea  valve  use-l  in  syrin<;es.  Ttie  valv--- 
guivie  stem  has  an  end  knob,  by  which  its 
falling  out  is  prevented. 

V^'-inge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Syringe,  s,] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  inject  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

"  I  lyHngcd  into  ft  dog's  Jugular  vein  about  two 
qniirts  of  wiirm  wnter."— «oy(<r  .*   Works,  vi.  4G4. 

2.  To  wash  or  cleanse  by  injections  from  a 
Byringe. 

B.  hitrans. :  To  inject  water  by  means  of 
a  syringe. 

sj^-rin-go-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  <rvpiv^  C^^ 
ringj),  trupiyyos  {sui in(fgos)  =  &  pipe  or  tube, 
and  Sei'Spoi'  (dendron)  =  tree.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  coal  plants  founded 
by  Sternberg,  and  adopted  by  Brongniart. 
Trunk  furrowed,  with  equal  and  parallel  ribs. 
Some  of  the  species  included  in  it  are  now 
placed  under  Sigillaria. 

sy-rm-g6p'-6r-a,s.  pi  [Gr.  <TvpiyHs^riJiox), 

genit.  (rvpiyyo<:  {suringgvs):=^  a  pipe,  and  nopos 
(poros)  —  a  passage  ;  a  pore.] 

Pal(eont. :  A  genus  of  Halysitidse.  Corallum 
fasciculate,  with  cylindrical  coniUites  united 
by  horizoiitjil  connecting  processes.  Silurian 
to  the  Carboniferous. 

py-rin'-gO-tome,  s.  [Or.  <Tvpiyi  (suHngx), 
genit.  avf>iyyo<;  {suringgo^)=:  a  pipe,  a  fistula, 
and  TOfjiTj  ((u»te)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  bistoui-y,  concave  on  its  edge,  and 
terniiuated  by  a  lung,  flexible,  probe-pointed 
stylet.  Formerly  used  for  operations  for 
fistula  in.  ano. 


»y-rin-g6t'-o-my,    s. 

[Syrinootome.] 


[Fr.    syringotomie.] 


Surg. :  The  operation  or  act  of  cutting  for 
fistula. 

85^-m-g6x'-y-lon»  s.  [Or.  <rvpi.y$  (suringx), 
genit.  crvpiyyoi  (sui'inggos)  —  a  pipe,  and  ^uAof 
{xulon)^  wood.] 

Pal(Sobot. :  A  genus  of  plants  believed  by 
its  discoverer,  Piincipal  Dawson,  to  be  angio- 
speruious.  Known  species  one,  Syringoxylon 
miiabile,  from  the  Devonian  of  New  York. 

Byr'-inx,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  o-vpiy^  (suringx) 
=  a  pipe,  a  tube.] 

1.  Compar.  Anat.  :  The  inferior  larynx,  a 
moditication  of  the  trachea  where  it  joins  the 
bronchi.     It  is  the  organ  of  sung  in  birds. 

2,  Music:  Tlie  same  as  Panpipe (q. v.). 

3.  Surg. :  A  fistula. 

4,  Zooi.;  A  genus  of  Sipunculidae.  Proboscis 
shorter  than  tlie  body  ;  cylindrical,  with  a 
circle  of  short-fingered  tentacles  around  the 
tip.  Professor  EdwardForbes  described  three 
British  species. 

syr'-ma,  s.  [Gr.,  from  <Tvp<a  (surd)  =  to  drag, 
to  trail'.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  long  dress,  reaching  to  the 
ground,  worn  by  tragic  actors. 

t  syr-m-i'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  symi(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itw'.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Bubonidae,  with 
three  genera  :  Asio,  Kyctala,  and  Syrnium 
(q.v.). 

gyr'-ni-um,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Syrniinse  (q.v.).  Tlie 
type  is  Syrnium  oluco,  or  Alucofiammea,  the 
Tawny  Owl.     (Strix,  2.] 

*  s^'-6p,  s.    [Syrup.] 

flyr'-phi-dse,  «.  pL  [Lat.  $yrph(us);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Diptei-a,  tribe  Atheri- 
cera  (having  tlie  antennje  of  tliree  joints,  the 
apical  one  with  a  bristle).  The  Syrphidae 
have  the  antennal  bristle  finely  feathered  ; 
the  eyes  are  large,  meeting  in  the  males  ;  the 
ocelli  three  ;  i>roboscis  generally  short,  the 
terminal  lobes  fleshy,  enclosing  three  bristles  ; 
palpi  small,  with  one  joint ;  abdomen  flat- 
tened, with  five  segments  ;  tarsi  with  two 
pulvilli.  Smooth  or  liairy  insects,  often  seen 
hovering  almost  without  motion  over  the 
flowers  of  Composites  or  other  plants,  some  of 


them  looking  like  bees,  from  which  they  may 
at  unce  be  distinguished  by  their  having  only 
two  wings,  and  being  destitute  of  a  sling. 
Ihe  species  are  numerous,  and  the  larva',  di- 
verse in  habits.  Jlost  of  tlie  latter  feed  on 
the  roots  or  bulbs  of  plants,  or  live  in  decay- 
ing wootl,  mud,  or  sewers,  or  in  the  wattr,  or 
as  parasites  in  the  nests  of  wasps  and  humble 
l.p.s,  or  crawling  over  plants  in  quest  of 
Aphides.  Genera  more  thun  forty,  and  among 
tliem  Syrphua,  Volucella,  Eristalis,  Helophi- 
lus,  &c. 

syr'-phiis,  «.  [Gr.  <rCp4>o^  (surphos),  trip4>o<: 
(sfrplws)  =  a  small-winged  insect,  perhaps  a 
gnat  or  an  ant.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Syrp^idae 
(q.v.).  The  lar^-n-  feed  on  ai)liidps.  Anmng 
the  Bpccios  uf  this  genus  uiie  uf  the  niDst 
cummnn  in  Syrphus  jyyrastri,  a  blue-black  fly, 
with  whitish  or  yellowish  ti-ansverse  bands 
on  the  abdomen,  black  thighs,  and  yellowisli 
legs.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  wasp. 
Tlie  larvse  is  a  f'Xitlesa  grub,  living  on  plants 
infested  by  ajihides. 

fi^-rll3.p'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  <rvppaiTT6<;  (surrhaptos) 
=  sewn  t"-(iher  ;  avppdmot  (s}irr}uipto)=  to 
sew  tngrtluT ;  avv  (sun,)  =  together,  and 
pd-rrrui  (rlutpto)  =  to  sew.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Pteroclidae  (q.v.),  with 
two  species.  Bill  small,  conical,  nostrils 
concealed  by  feathers,  tarsi  hirsute ;  toes 
shoi-t,  concrete,  hirsute  above,  hallux  absent; 
the  two  middle  tail-feathers  and  first  two 
quills  of  wings  produced  into  pointed  seta- 
ceous lihiments.  They  nonnally  range  from 
Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia,  to  the  country 
round  Pekin,  and  occasionally  visit  Eastern 
Europe  ;  but  in  1803  great  numbers  of  them 
appeared  in  Europe,  and  reached  westward  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

*  Sj^rt,  s.  [Fr.  syrte.  from  Lat.  syrtis ;  Gr. 
(TvpTt?  (s»rtis)  =  a  sandbank.]  [Syrtis.]  A 
quicksand. 

*  syr'-tio,  a.  [Eng.  syrt :  -ic]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  syrt  or  quicksand  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  quicksand. 

syr'-tis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  <n;pT«  (surtis), 
from  tnipui  (surd)  =  to  draw.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  quicksand.  (Originally 
applied  especially  to  two  sandbanks  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa.) 

*'  Quench 'd  lu  n  boggy  ii/rtit,  neither  sea. 
Nor  good  dry  laud.  Milton  :  P.  L..  ii.  939. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Bugs,  family  Mem- 
branacea;  (q.v.),  having  the  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men dilated.  Two  species,  Syrtis  crassipes  and 
S.  viOJistrosa,  occur  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

sj^-iip,  *sir'-6p.  *sir'-up,  •sir'-rop,  s. 

[O.Fr.  syriip,  ysserop  (Fr.  strop),  from  Sp. 
xarope  =  a  medicinal  drink,  from  Arab,  shardb^ 
s/iwrri?>=  wine  or  any  beverage,  syrup,  from 
skariba—  he  drank;  Ital.  siroppo.]  [Shrub 
(2),  Sherbet.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  r  in  popular  language,  the 
nncrystallizable  fluid  finally  separated  from 
crystallized  sugar  in  the  process  of  refining, 
eithiT  by  the  draining  of  sugar  in  loaves,  or 
by  being  forcibly  ejected  by  the  centrifugal 
apparatus  in  preparing  moist  sugar,  commonly 
known  as  golden  syrup.  By  sugar  manufac- 
turers the  term  syr^ip  is  applied  to  all  strong 
saccliarine  solutions  which  contain  sugar  in 
a  condition  capable  of  being  crystallized  out, 
the  ultimate  nncrystallizable  fluid  being  dis- 
tinguished aa  molasses  or  treacle. 

"  The  ]ulc«  which  trlckleB  Into  these  vesselfl  is  col- 
lected liy  persons  who  climb  the  trees  for  that  purpose 
morning  und  evfjiiiny,  «iid  ia  the  couunon  drink  ol 
eveiy  individual  upon  Ih"  islnnd  ;  yet  n  much  jrreater 
quniitity  is  drawn  off  than  ia  consumed  in  thio  ubp, 
aud  ot  the  surplus  they  make  hoth  a  syrup  aud  coarse 
bUgar."— CooA;  First  Voyage,  hk.  iiL,  ch.  ii. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  :  A  saturated,  or  nearly  saturated, 
solution  of  sugar  in  water. 

2.  P?uirm. :  Syrupus  ;  a  preparation  in  which 
sngar  forms  an  important  ingredient,  and 
gives  a  peculiar  consistence  to  the  liquid. 
Its  general  use  is  to  disguise  the  flavour  of 
dnigs  ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
iron  iodide,  the  sugar  preserves  the  active  in- 
gredient from  undergoing  chemical  change. 
About  Bevente<^n  syrups  are  used  in  mofhrn 
pharmacy.  Amongthem are Syrup^is aurantli, 
S.  limo7iis,  S.  papaveris,  S.  stnnm,  itc.  (Garrod.) 

"  Hie  drugs,  his  driuka,  aud*vru;-s  doth  apply. 
To  he&tnis  blood  and  quicken  luxury  " 


*  sirr'-iiped,   •syr-iipt,  a.     [Eng.  sj/rtip; 

-rd.]  bwe't^iued  by  or  as  by  moiatening  or 
mixiug  with  syrup. 

"  Yft  when  the«  hajxi  a  honey  tall, 
We  U  lick  ihnsi/ntpl  luv'tta." 

Drayton:  (Juest  <(f  C^tUkto. 

BJ^-up-f,  Bir-up-y,  a.  (Eng.  ayrup;  -y,] 
Like  syrup;  partaking  of  the  nature  or  quali- 
ties of  syrup. 

"  Apulea  nrtt  of  etsyrupi/,  t«uaciouj  iiaturo. "— Jf ofti- 
mer  :  Utubandry. 

S^S-Sar-C6'-siS(  S.  [Gr.,  from  avaaapKota 
(sussurfcoO)  =  to  unite  by  flish  :  crv  {su),  fi>r  irvv 
(sun)  =  with,  together,  aud  coipf  (surx),  genit. 
ffopKos  (sarkos)  =  flesh.) 

L  Anat. :  A  species  of  union  of  bones,  in 
which  one  b<me  is  united  to  another  by  means 
of  an  intervening  muscle,  as  in  the  connec- 
tion of  the  OS  hyoides  to  the  sternum. 

2.  Surg.  :  The  method  of  curing  wounds  by 
promoting  the  growth  of  new  flebh. 

8y8-tS,r-tic,  a.  [Lat.  systalticus ;  Gr.  <ru<r- 
TaAriKog  (sustaltikos)  =  drawing  together  ;  <tv<t- 
Te'AAdj  (sustelld)  —  to  dmw  together  ;  viiv  (sun) 
=  together,  and  ot«AA«  (stello)  =  to  set  ia 
order.] 

Physiol. :  Capable  of  or  produced  by  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatatiou.  Used  spec  of  the 
heart. 

•  sys'-ta-sis,  s.     [Gr.,  from  crvritmj^i  (sunis- 

temi)  =  to  place  together.]  [Systf.m.)  A 
sitting  together  ;  a  political  union  or  constitu- 
tion. 

"  It  ia  a  worse  preservative  of  a  general  constitution 
than  the  tyxtasis  of  Crete,  or  the  coiifedemtiou  of 
I'lAiiKU^."— Burks  :  KejUctioju  on  ifis  Jlevolution  in 
/■'ranee. 

ays'-tem,  *  flys-teme,  s.  [Lat.  systema,  from 
Gr.  iTv<TTrjtia(sii sterna)  —  a  complex  whole  put 
together,  a  system  :  <tv  (su),  i»r  <tvv  (sun)=. 
with,  together, and  (TTT\-(ste-),  the  b;ise  of  VcrT»jM.c. 
(ftts(«nu)  =to  stand;  Fr.  systerne;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
sistfnui.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
\.  A  combination  or  assemblage  of  things 
adjusted  into  a  regular  and  connected  wliole  ; 
a  number  of  things  or  parts  so  coiniected  and 
arranged  as  to  make  one  complex  thing  ;  things 
connected  according  to  a  scheme ;  as  a  system 
of  canals  or  railways,  a  system  of  forces  acting 
upon  a  body. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  parts  or  organs  in  an 
animal  body  whicli  are  composed  of  the  same 
tissue  or  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  function  :  as  the  nervous 
system,  the  vascular  system,  &c. 

3.  Hence  applied  to  the  body  itself:  as,  To 
take  nourishment  into  the  system. 

4.  The  whole  scheme  of  creation  regarded  as 
forming  one  complete  plan  or  whole  ;  the 
univer.se, 

5.  A  plan  or  scheme  according  to  which 
things  are  connected  or  combined  into  a 
whole;  an  assemblage  of  facts,  or  of  principles  . 
and  conclusions  scientifically  arranged  or  dis- 
posed according  to  certain  mutual  relations, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  whole  :  as,  a.system  of 
philosophy,  a  system  of  govemment,  &c. 

6.  Method,  order,  regularity  :  as.  He  has  no 
system  in  his  business. 

7.  Manner  or  way  in  which  things  are 
managed  ;  plan  of  transacting  business. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Anat.:  A  term  introduced  by  Bichat, 
used  of  any  structure  taken  aa  a  whole  ;  as, 
the  nervous  system. 

*2.  Ancient  Music:  An  interval  compounded, 
or  supposed  to  be  componndcii,  fif  several 
lesser  intervals,  as  the  octave,  the  elements  of 
which  are  called  diastems. 

3.  Astron.  :  A  theory  of  the  movements  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  esiw- 
cially  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the 
laws  by  whicli  these  are  regulated.  Used  of 
the  Ptolemaic  System,  the  Copernican  Sys- 
tem, t^ie  Newtonian  System,  &c.  (all  which 
see). 

"Tlie  preat  syntem  in  which  the  sun  acts  the  part  ol 
the  prim/iry.  and  the  pUuieta  of  its  satelUtea  —Urr- 
schel:  Astronomi/,  5  6ii. 

4.  Biol  :  Method  of  arraiigement  on  a  com- 
prehensive plan.  Used  specially  in  Botany, 
where  first  Linnaeus's  Sexual  System— the 
Aitittcial— for  a  time  prevailed,  to  be  followed 
by  the  Natural  System,  which  is  now  in  use. 
By  the  Natural  System  some  understand  only 
the  placing  together  of  such  plants  or  animals 


hSU,  Ijo^ ;  po^t,  j^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  5hiii,  ben^H ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^st.    -lag, 
Hdan.  -tian  -  shan.   -Uon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -gion  =  zhun.   -«ious,  -Uous,  -bIoos  =  shus.   -Die,  -41e,  &c  =  Del.  d«l 
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AS  reseiiiMe  each  oilier  ;  some  hold  that  it  re- 
veals the  plan  of  the  Creator,  while  Darwin 
{Oiigin  0/ Sixcies,  ch.  xiv.)  thinks  that  it  istlie 
armiijjeinent  liy  similarity  of  (.■haractei's  of 
annuals  or  plants  having  a  conmiuuity  of 
desi-eut. 

5.  Fine  Arts:  A  collection  of  the  rules  and 
principles  upon  which  an  artist  works. 

6.  GtoL:  A  term  introdui-ed  by  Sir  Rixierick 
Murcliison  for  11  formation  or  division  of  the 
PaUenzoic,  Seeundary,  or  Tertiary  Rocks.  (See 
extract.) 

"lu  the  work  ou  Ruasla  the  Devonian,  Carboul- 
feroiia,  itiii)  Permii*!!  ruiku  wers  cml-Ii  deuouiiiiAled 
$ystetni,  liut  as  t:xi<liiiiietl  in  tins  worl(,  they  mv  lojw 
Tiewcil  asKiuui.s  tint  crjiisMtiit«  tliB  Upper  t'ulKuzoic 
Syt'em,  the  Hiliiilxn  Iwihk  the  Lower  r  alieuzulc.  "— 
Hurchixon  :  Hilwtu  (eil,  ifl64f.  p.  310,    INoto.t 

t7.  Math. :  A  term  used  of  equations  related 
to  eacli  other  111  the  same  problem,  or  of 
curves  or  suilaces  connected  by  any  law. 

system-malier,  s.  One  who  makes  or 
coii>tiuct6  a  system  or  systems.  (Usually  in 
contempt.) 

"  St/slciv-mnkeri  have  endeavoured  to  Interpret  it 
ftWAy.  ■—  Warburton :   Worhs,  vol.  ix.,  Ber,  6. 

•  system -monger,  s.  One  who  is  fond 
of  fuimiii^  or  fiaiiiiiig  systems. 

8^8-te-m&t  -ic.  sjrs-te-m5,t'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 

avaj t\^o.TiK6<;  {^usttDUitilcoti),  from  trvo'Tii^aTo? 
{siist>:'iw'tos),  geiiit.  uf  (TiiffTTjMa  (5U5£c»ia)  =  a 
system  (q.v.);  Kr.  systematiqiie.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  system ;  according  to  sys- 
tem;  metlnMlJc-i! ;  formed  or  ai ranged  with 
regular  ciiiineition  and  suborilination  of  parts 
to  each  other  and  to  the  design  of  tbe  whole. 

"  Nuw  we  deal  much  Irt  eBa»yH.  uud  unreasonably 
des-iiue  lys'nnnticul  \<ewiiUi\i ;  wheretu,  our  fathers 
hail  a  jUEit  value  fur  ret^ulivnty  and  Bystema."— M'afrs- 

2.  Proceeiling  or  working  according  to  re- 
gular system  ur  method :  as,  a  systevmlic 
writer. 

*  i\.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  system  of  the 
nniverse ;  cosmical. 

SJ^S-te-mit'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  systema- 
tirut :  -l<j.]  In  a  systematic  manner;  in  form 
uf  a  system  ;  methodically. 

•  Bys'-tem-at-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  syst€mat(ic) ; 
-isin.\    Reduetiuu  of  things  into  a  system. 

8^S'-tem-at-lSt»  *.     [Eng.  systemat(ic) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  forms  a  system  or  systems  ,  a 
syotennitizer. 

"  •%»te"atisU  In  botany  amuise  planta  into  certain 
order*,  classe'*.  mT  genera.  '—ChamberM. 

2.  One  who  aiiheres  to  a  system. 

8^8  te-mat-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  systemat- 
izif) ;  -lUion.]  Tlie  act  uf  systematizing;  the 
act  or  process  of  reducing  or  forming  things 
into  a  system. 

8^s'-tem-at-ize,  v.f.  [Eng.  8yst€7nat(ic) ;  -ize.] 
To  reiliicc'or  form  into  a  system  or  regular 
method. 

"  Dtieases  were  healed  and  buildings  erected  before 
medic'iie  and  aiclitteoluru  were  »ytt*matiit<i  Into 
arta."— ifuriiJ.   PhUotuj/icai  Inquiry. 

•^B'-tSm-at-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  systematizie)  : 
-rr.J  t>ne'who  reduces  or  forms  things  into  a 
regular  system. 

"Aristotle  may  be  called  the  tyitematix&r  at  hie 
masters  doctrines."— /Turrij;  I'hiUilogical  inquiry. 

•  8Jrs-tem-a-t6r-o-g;y,  3.     [Gr.  <jvaTfi^a 

sicst^nux),  genit.  (tvctttj^oto?  {susteviatos)  ==  a 
system  (q.v.),  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  — ik  discourse.] 
Knowledge  or  information  regarding  systems. 

8J^8~tem'-io,  o.     [Eng.  system;  -ic.} 

*l.  Ord.  Lanij.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  asystem. 
2.  Aiiat.,  Pathol.^  ttc. ;   Of  or  belonging  to 

the  body  as  a  whole  :  as,  the  systemic  arteries, 

the  systemic  veins. 

*sj^8-tem-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  systemiz(e) ; 
•<itioii.\    The  same  as  Systematization  (q.v.). 

•  sJPs'-tem-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  system;  -ize.]  To 
reduce  to  a  system  ;  to  systematize. 

■  sys'-tem-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  systemiz(e);  er.] 
A  sj  stematizer. 

gji^S'-tem-less,  a.     [Eng.  system;  -less.) 

1.  Ord.  Ijang.:  Without  system. 

2.  Biol. :  Not  obviously  presenting  the  cha- 
racDTs  of  the  well-niaiked  divisions  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  Pro- 
tozoa anmnff  animals  and  the  microscopic 
algse  or  minute  fungals  among  plants. 


sya'-t^le,  s.  [Gr.  (tvo-toA^  (sustole)  =  a  con- 
tracting, drawing  together ;  avtf-Te'AAw  {sits- 
tdlo)  =  to  draw  together;  <ru  (su)  for  <tvv 
(sun)  =  together,  and  o-t«'AAui  {sttUn)  =  to 
equip,  to  set  in  order  ;  Fr.  systole.] 

1.  Gram. :  The  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

2.  Physiol, :  The  contmction  of  any  con- 
tractile cavity,  specially  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  in  the  beait. 

Sys-tol'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  systol(e);  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  systole ;  contracting  :  as, 
syi^tolic  aoitic,  mitral,  pulmonary,  and  tri- 
cuspid murnmrs. 

Sys'-tyle,  a.    [Gr.  truo-ruAo?  (siistulos),  from  (tv 
(su),  for  avu  (sun)=:  with,  together,  and  aTv^o'i 
lstulos)  —  &  pillar,  a  column  ;  Fr.  syslyle.] 
Arch. :  Having  columns  standing  close  : 

(1)  Having  cohunnb  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  are  two  diameters  of  a  column 
apart.    [See  illustiation  under  Podium.) 

(2)  Having  a  row  of  ci>lumns  set  ch>se  to- 
gether all  round,  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athen.s. 

•  8yte,  s.     [Site.] 

•sythe,  s.    [Scythe.] 

sy'-ver,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  sewer 
(q.v.).]  A  covered  drjiin  ;  a  sewer,  a  gutter  ; 
the  giating  or  trap  of  a  street  drain.    (Scotch.) 

syvei^,  5.     [Chive  (2).] 

Bot. :  Alliuvi  Schcenoprasum.    (Jamieson,) 

*  8yx-hende-nian.  5.    [a.S.  six  =  six ;  hund 

hundred,  and  vtun.] 

Ohi  Sax.  Law :  A  man  possessed  of  property 
to  the  value  of  six  hundred  shillings. 

83^-zyg'-i-uin,  si-zyg -i-iim.  s.    [Gr.  av^v- 

yto^  (suzugios)  —  yi^kfii  togi-tlier,  paired.  So 
named  from  the  w.iy  in  which  the  branches 
and  leaves  are  united  by  pairs.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtese.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  the  flowers  in  cymes  or  corymbs,  the 
calyx  with  its  limb  undivided;  the  petals, 
four  or  five,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the 
calyx  and  fugitive  ;  stamens  many,  sinularly 
inserted ;  the  fruit  biiccate,  one-celled  by 
abortion  ;  seeds  one  or  two.  Sy~ygium  Jamho- 
lanuvi,  called  also  Eugenia  Jambolana,  is  a 
moderate-sized  tree,  wild  or  cultivated  all 
over  India.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is 
used,  as  are  the  leaves,  in  dysentery.  The 
decoction  of  the  bark  constitutes  a  wash  for 
the  teeth  ;  its  fresh  juice,  with  goat's  milk,  a 
medicine  for  the  diaiThoea  of  children.  A 
vinegar  prepared  from  the  unrijie  fruit  is  a 
stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic.  The 
fi-uit  is  astringent,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives, 
who  in  time  of  famine  consume  also  the 
kernels.  The  leaves  of  S.  terebiiitkaceitvi  are 
used  in  Madagascar  to  impait  an  aroma  to 
baths.  S.  gvineeiisis  is  worshipped  in  Gambia 
and  the  fmit  is  eaten. 

sy'-z^-gy,  s.  [Gr.  av^vyia  (suz^igia)=  union, 
con.iunctinn  ;  ar^vyy^  (suzugns)  —  conjoined  : 
ev  (su),  for  <rvv  (sun)  =  with,  together,  and 
itvywfj.t  (zeugnumi)  =  to  join  ;  ^vyov  (zugoii) 
=  a  yoke.] 

1.  Astron.  (PL):  Linear  relations;  a  term 
used  of  the  points  nf  a  planet,  or  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  at  which  the  planet  or  the  moon  is  in 
opposition  to  or  conjunction  with  the  sun. 

2.  Pros. :  The  coupling  of  different  feet  to- 
gether in  Greek  or  Latin  verse. 

SZa'-bo-ite  (SZ  as  tZ),  s.  [After  Prof.  J. 
Szabd,  of  Budapest;  sutf.  -ite  (MiR.)."] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  crys- 
tals in  cavitits  of  an  andesite,  Transylvania. 
Crystallization,  triclinic.  Hardness,  6  to  7  ; 
sp.  gr.  3"506 ;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  hair- 
brown  to  hyacinth-red.  Compos, :  essentially 
a  silicate  of  iron  and  lime.  Now  shown  to 
be  related  to  hypersthene  (q.v.). 

szai-be'-ly-ito,  s.  [After  Herr  Szaibelyi  ; 
sutr-  -iU  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  nodules 
bristling  with  acicuhir  crysUtls  in  a  limefitone 
at  Werksthal,  Hungary.  Hardness.  3  to  4  ; 
sp.  gr.  3"0 ;  cohtur,  externally  white,  inter- 
nally yellow.  Compos.  :  after  separating  im- 
purities, essentially  a  hydrous  borate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

SZ^'-ka-ite  (SZ  as  tz),  s.  [After  Szaska, 
Hungary,  where  foimd  ;  suff.  'Ue(Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  An  earthy  variety  of  calamine  (zinc 
carbonate)  (q.v.),  stated  to  contain  cadmium. 


SZmlk'-ite  (sz  as  tz),  s,    [After  Herr  Szmiki 
surt".  .ite(Min.).} 

Mitt.  :  An  amorphous  mineral,  stalactitlc 
Hardness,  1*5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*15;  colour, 
whitish  ;  on  fracture,  reddish-white  t« 
rose-  red.  Comj'os.  :  sulphuric  acid, 
47*43  ;  protoxide  of  mangane>e,  42.01 ; 
water,  10-()5  :=  lOO-0'.t.  Found  at  Felsb- 
banya,  Hungary. 

szo-pel'ka  (szastz),  s.    [Russ.] 

Music:  A  kind  of  oboe,  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  made  of  elder  wood, 
having  a  brass  mouth-piece  and  eight 
large  and  seven  small  finger  holes.  It 
is  a  popular  iuetruuieut  in  Southern  lU^ 
Russia  bzoPKLKM, 


T,  the  twentieth  letter  and  the  sixteenth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  al]>habet,  is  a  sharp, 
mute  consonant,  and  closely  allied  to  ((,  both 
being  dentiils.  It  is  formed  by  piessing  the 
tip  of  the  tioigue  closely  agidnst  the  root  of 
the  upper  teeth,  and  it  differs  from  d  oidy  in 
being  non-v<ical,  while  d  is  uttered  with  vo;ce. 
T  followed  by  h  in  the  same  syllable  has  two 
distinct  sttunds  ;  the  one  surd  or  breathed,  as 
in  thiiik,  thank,  thought,  representing  the 
Anglo-Saxon  p  ;  the  other  sonant,  or  vocal, 
as  in  this,  that,  though,  representing  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  p.  Ti  before  a  vowel,  and  unaccented, 
usually  passes  into  sh,  as  in  nation,  portion, 
partial,  which  are  jironounced  nashon,  jiorshon, 
parshal.  When  sor  a;  precede  ti,  the  t  retains 
its  pioper  sound,  as  in  question,  though  before 
u  it  is  often  softened  into  ch  (as  in  church),  as 
also  in  such  words  as  viixture,  podure,  &.c. 
In  accordance  with  Grimm's  law  (q.v.),  /  in 
English  (as  also  in  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Gothic, 
&c.)  is  represented  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanscrit  by  d,  and  in  German  by  s  or  z. 
Thus  Eng.  tooth  (for  tonth)  =  Lat.  dens,  genit. 
de^itis,  Gr.  6S0VS  (o(/oHs),  genit.  u66vtos  (udon- 
tos),  Sansc.  dant,  Ger.  ziikn,  O.  H.  Ger.  zand ; 
Eng.  heart  =  Lut.  cor,  genit.  cordis,  Gr.  Kap&ia 
(kardia),  Sansc.  kriilaya,  Ger.  kerza ;  Eng. 
ecu  =  Lat.  eiio,  Gr.  eSto  (edo),  Sansc.  ail,  O.  H. 
Ger.  ezan,  Ger.  ersen.  If  the  t  is  preceded  by 
s,  this  rule  does  not  apply,  as  in  Eng.  stand 
=  Lat.  sto,  Gr.  io-ttjiui  (hiatfini),  Ger  stehen.  Th 
in  English,  &c.,  is  repiesented  in  Lidin,  Greek, 
and  Sanscrit  by  (,  and  in  German  by  d  ;  thus, 
Eng.  thou  =  Lilt,  tu,  Gr.  tv  (tu),  Sansc.  tram, 
Ger.  du :  Eng.  three  ~  Lat.  tres,  Gr.  rpet? 
(treis),  Sansc.  tri,  O.  H.  Ger.  dri,  Ger.  drei. 
In  a  tew  instances  t  in  English  represents  an 
I  in  Latin,  as  in  tear  (s.)  =  Lat.  htcrima.  In 
bat  and  viate,  t  supplies  the  place  of  an  original 
k(0.  Eng.  }xik  and  make).  An  original  t  is 
sometimes  represented  by  d  in  English  ;  ct 
proud  =  O.  Eng.  prut ;  diamoyid  =  k^y.  dia- 
mant  ;  card  =  F v.  carte,  Lat.  charta.  An  ori- 
ginal t  has  become  th  in  author  =  Lat.  auctor. 
It  has  disappeared  from  the  middle  of  a  word 
in  best=0.  Eng.  betst ;  last=0.  Eug.  laUst ; 
from  the  end  of  a  word  in  a?uii  =  O.  Eng. 
anflt ;  petty  =  Fr.  petit ;  dandelion  —  Fr.  deiU 
de  lion.  T  has  crept  in  (1)  after  s,  as  in  behest, 
amongst,  against,  amidst,  whilst,  betwixt;  (2)  in 
tyrant  =  0.  Fr.  tint7i,  Lat.  tyrannns;  jxirch- 
ment  =  O.  Fr.  parcliemin  ;  cormorant  =  Ft. 
cormoran  ;  ancient  =  Fi.  ancie  11, ;  pheusant^ 
O.  Fr.  phaisan.  Th  represents  an  original  d 
in  hither,  thither,  xvhetlier,  faith  =  0.  h'r./eid, 
Lat.  fides.  An  oiiginal  th  has  become  d  in 
could  — O.  Eng.  cuthe ;  fitldle  =  O.  Eug.Jilhele; 
Bedlam  =  Bethlthem :  it  has  become  ( in  (A^ 
=  A.S.  theoflh  ;  nostril  =  A.S.  nasthyrlu  ;  it 
has  disappeared  from  Nor/oik  =  f\orth-folk; 
worship  =:  A.S.  weorthscipe.  Tis  often  doubled 
in  the  middle  of  words,  occasionally  at.  the 
end,  as  in  butt,  viitt.  T  is  often  used  tc 
denote  things  of  tlie  shape  of  the  capital 
letter  ;  cf.  T-bandage,  T-st{iiare,  Sac. 

T,  as  a  symbol,  is  used  in  numerals  for  160, 
and  with  a  stroke  over  it  (T)  for  160,000. 

U  (1)  Marked  vith  a  t:  A  thief.  An  ex- 
pression equivalent  to  the  trium  literarum 
homo  of  Plantus  (Aid.,  II.  iv.  47).  The  Eng 
lish  phrase  derives  its  force  from  the  fact  that 
thieves  were  formerly  branded  in  the  hand 
with  the  letter  T. 

(2)  To  a  t:  Exactly  ;  to  a  nicety ;  with  the 
utmost  exactness  :  as.  That  tits  nje  to  a  t. 


fito,  nit,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  fktber;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mate,  oub,  oiire,  ^nlte,  our.  rule,  t^U.;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  ="  a;  qn  =  kw* 
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t&b,  8.     [Etyiii.  doubtful.] 
L  OrdUiary  iMnguage: 

1.  A  latcliet  or  flap  of  a  shoo  or  half-boot, 
foruierly  faaUjned  with  a  buckle,  now  usually 
by  a  string. 

2.  The  metallic  binding  on  the  end  of  a 
shoe  or  corset  luce  ;  a  tag. 

3.  A  lace  or  other  border,  resembling  that 
of  a  cap,  worn  on  the  inner  front  edges  of 
ladies'  bmineta. 

4.  Tlie  hanging  sleeve  of  a  child's  garment. 
II   To  keep  tab:  Tu  keep  tally,  or  check. 

n.  Fulling:  One  of  tlie  revolving  arms 
which  lift  the  beaters  of  a  fuUing-uiacbine. 

•  ta-b&C'-OO,  «.      ITOBACCO.J 

t&b-a-^hir',  s.    [Tabasheer.] 

ta-b&n'-i-dss,  s.  pi-     [Lat,  tabaji{us);  fern.  pi. 
ftdj.  suff.  -Uhv.] 

Entom. :  A  cosmopolitan  family  of  Tany- 
stoma  (q.v.).  Htiad  broad,  fitting  close  to 
the  lliorax,  and  occupied  nmstly  by  the  com- 
pound eyL'S  ;  there  are  usually  three  distinct 
ocelli  :  miiuth  with  six  lancets  in  female,  four 
in  male ;  miixillary  palpi  two-jointed  ;  abdo- 
men bruad,  with  ei>;ht  segments  ;  tarsi  with 
three  cushions ;  wiu-js  witli  a  central  cell,  from 
which  three  veins  run  to  the  hinder  margin. 
Genera  :  Tabanus,  H^matopota,  Chrysnps.  and 
Paujinnia  ;  the  first  three  genera  are  British. 

t^ba'-nus,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  gadfly  (q.v.).] 

Entom.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tnb;midae  (q.v.). 
Aiit'-nuje  three-jointed,  the  last  joint  deeply 
Dotclied  at  the  side  and  ringt-d  near  the  tip. 
2\ibanus  bovinns,  the  Breeze-fly,  one  of  the 
largest  species,  occurs  in  Britain.  T.  aiituvi- 
nails  and  T.  tropictts  are  much  more  common. 

•  t&b'-ard.  *  tfi-b'-erd,  *  ta,b'-ert,  "  tab- 

^Id,  s.  lO.  Fr.  tahart,  tabard;  Fr.  tabard; 
Sp.  ■Si  Port,  tabardo;  Ital. 
tabarro ;  Wei.  tabar;  M. 
H.  Ger.  tapfart,  taphart. 
Origin  unknown. 1  Alight 
vestment  worn  over  the 
armour,  and  gt-Uf^rally  em- 
broidered with  the  arms 
of  the  wearer.  It  was 
close-lltting,  open  at  the 
gides,  with  wide  sleeves 
or  flaps  reaching  tn  ilie 
elbows.  It  originally 
reached  to  the  middle  of 
tlie  leg,  but  was  ultei- 
w.rds  made  shorter.  It 
was  at  first  w')rn  cliiefly 
by  the  military,  but  af- 
terwards became  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  djess  of 
other  classes  in  Ehighind  tabard. 

and  France,  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  illustration  shows  the  tabard  and 
other  official  dress  uf  Gaiter  King  of  Arms,  in 
1417,  wlien  the  office  was  created  by  Henry  V. 
for  the  service  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
which  till  tlien  had  been  attended  by  Windsor 
heruMs.  The  tabard  is  now  worn  only  by 
heralds  and  pursuivants  at  arms,  and  is  em- 
broidered with  tlie  arms  of  the  sovereign. 

t&b-ar-dar'.    *  ta,b'-ard-er,   •  tab^ard- 

eer*',  s.  (Eng.  tabard;  -er.]  One  who  wears 
a  tabard;  specif.,  a  scholar  belonging  to  the 
foundation  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  whose 
original  dress  was  a  tabard. 

t&b'-ar-et.   s. 

Fabric:  A  stout,  satin-striped  silk  stuff". 

t&b-a-Sbeex*',  s.    [From  the  Persian.] 

Min. :  A  hydj'ated  silica,  belonging  to  the 
Opal  group,  deposited  in  iri"egular  masses 
about  the  joints  of  certain  varieties  of  the 
bamboo.  Colour,  yellowish  white  ;  fracture, 
Bomewhat  resinous ;  translucid  to  opaque. 
Adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue.  Resembles 
hydrophane  (q.v.),  when  immersed  in  water 
becoming  quite  transparent.     Very  brittle. 

t&b'-bied,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Tabby,  v.] 

t&b'-bin-et*  s.    [Tabinet.] 

tfi>b'-by,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  tabis,  from  Sp.  tabi  =  a 
silUen  stutT,  from  Arab,  utdbi  =  a  kind  of  rich 
nndulated  silk.] 
A,  vis  adject ii'e  : 
1,  Having  a  wavy  or  watered  appearance. 

"  The  potent  warriors  ol  the  tnbbv  vest." 

PanieU  :   Buttle  of  h'riigs  &  Mire.  1. 


2.  Brindled,  brinded ;  diversilied  in  colour. 

"  The  cnt.  U  you  but  alii^o  her  tabhi/  flklii. 
The  ctiliiiuey  keei*0,  aiid  xlts  coiitHUt  m  Ithto." 
/*o/>«;   Wt/e^/liuth,\a. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  Silk  or  other  stuff  having  an  irregu- 
larly waved  or  watered  surface  produced 
by  pressure,  usually  Iwtween  engraved  rollers 
in  the  mode  of  calendering,  known^ae  taitbying. 
There  is  but  little  diff'erence  iK'tween  tabbying, 
watering,  and  nioir6,  the  effect  in  each  case 
being  produced  by  the  flattening  of  some  of 
tlie  Ill-res  while  the  others  remain  undisturbed, 
causing  the  different  parts  to  reflect  the  light 
unequally. 

"  III  uitmlc  pride  the  KnAlT-wTought  tissue  ehluei 
I'ercb&iico  ol  tabdu  or  uf  h&riiteeu." 

Surl/t.    ( Todd. ) 

2.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or 
stones  in  equal  pmportions,  forming  a  mass, 
which,  when  dry,  becomes  as  hard  as  rock.  It 
is  used  in  Morocco  as  a  sulistitute  for  brick 
or  atone  in  building.     Qi'eaLe.) 

3.  A  cat  of  a  mixed  or  brindled  kind  ;  a  cat 
generally.    (ColUxi.) 

"  As  ill  ber  ancient  nit^treaa'  lap 
The  youthful  tabbi/  Ihj.  ' 

Coiopmr :  Fitmiliarits/  Dangerout. 

4.  An  old  maiden  lady ;  an  old  spinster ; 
a  gossip.    (Colloq.) 

"  I  am  not  aorry  for  th»  coming  In  oj  these  old 
tabbies,  nud  Am  much  obliywd  to  lier  ladj'ship  (or  leav- 
ing UB  to  such  mi  Hgrepable  tfitei-tfite."— U.  ColriuiJi 
t!i»  Elder:  Jealou*  H'i/e.  IL  8. 

II.  Entom. :  Acoinnion  British  moth,  Aglossa 
pinguinalis,  one  of  the  Pyralites;  grayish- 
brown,  clouded  with  a  daiker  colour;  hind 
wings  grayish-brown ;  larva  seen  on  gieasy 
horse-ciotiis,  &c.  The  Small  Tabby  is  Aglossa 
ciiprealis,  and  has  the  hiod  wings  whitish.  It 
is  rarer. 

tabby-cat,  s.     A  brindled  cat ;  a  tabby. 

tS.b'-b^»  v.t.  [Tabby,  a.]  To  calender  so  as 
to  give  a  tabby  or  wavy  appearance  to,  as 
stuffs ;  to  water  or  cause  to  look  wavy  :  as, 
to  tabby  silk,  mohair,  &C.  It  is  done  by  a 
calender  without  water. 

tib'-b^-ing,  s.    [Tabbv.  tJ.l 

Fabric  :  The  act  or  process  of  passing  fabrics 
between  engraved  rollers  to  impart  a  wavy  or 
watered  appearance. 

*tabe,  s.    [Lat.  tabes.]   A  wasting  away  ;  tabes. 

"  a  tabe  and  a  cousumptluii,"— -IdtufW .'  H'orka,  i.  191, 

*  ta-be  -fac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tabefactio.] 
[Tabefv.]    The  act  or  state  of  wasting  away. 

*  ta'-be-f!/,  t^h'-e-ty,  v.t.  [Lat.  tahejio, 
from  tabes  —  wasting  away,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]  To  waste  away  ;  to  cause  to  waste  or 
consume  away  ;  to  emaciate. 

"  Meat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  than  Is  coorenieut 
tabefiet  the  bo6y."—Banie)/ :  On  Contumptioris. 

*  ta-bel'-li-on,  s.     [Lat.  taheUio,  from  tabella 

—  a  tablet,  dimin.  from  ?aftii/n  =  atable(q.v.).] 
A  kind  of  secretary  or  notary  ;  a  scrivener. 
(Such  a  functionary  existed  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  during  the  old  monarchy  in 
France.) 

*  ta'-ber,  v.L     [Tabor,  «.] 

*  tlib'-erd,  s.    [Tabard] 

ta'-berg-ite,  s.  [After  Taberg,  Sweden,  where 
fonnil ;  sufl'.  -ite.     (Min.)] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  the  chlorite  group  of 
minerals,  which  has  been  referred  hyditlercnt 
mineralogists  both  to  penniniteandelinochlore 
(Dana's  rii>idolite).  Colour,  bluish  green.  From 
optical  observations  Des  Cloizeaux  slates  that 
it  sometimes  consists  of  uniaxial  and  biaxial 
lamiiiEe  combined,  theaxialdivergence  varying 
as  much  as  from  1°  to  33°,  thus  indicating  a 
mi>:ture  of  the  members  of  this  group. 

tS-b'-em,  s.  [Lat.  taberna  =  Sk  tavern.]  A 
cellar.     (Prov.) 

t3.b'-er-nac-le  (le  as  el),  s.  &  a.  (Fr.,  from 
Lat.  tabernaciilum,  a  doultle  dimin.  from  tab' 
erna  =  a  hut,  a  shed  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  taiernaculo ; 
Ital.  tabcrnacolo.]    [Tavern.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

"L  Lit.:  A  slightly-constructed  temporary 
building  or  habitation  ;  a  tent,  a  pavilion. 
"  The   Emi)flrour  had  caused  to  be  made  a  certeln 
pavilion   or   fn/icmacle  eight  square."—/*.   Holland: 
Plutarch,  p.  10". 


2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  temple  ;  a  p1ac«  of  norahtp;  a  sacred 

place  ;  specifically,  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

"Lord,  who  shnli  kI-UIk  lu  thy  r<ib«rttucJ«;  wb" 
tbaJl  dwell  lu  ttiy  huly  hill  T— /'*a/m  iv.  1. 

*  (2)  The  human  frame  as  the  buiiiporary 
abode  of  the  soul. 

"  I  think  It  nie<>t,  aa  long  lu  T  am  In  thin  Ca^«m(tc/« 
toBtir  you  up  by  putlln^  yuu  in  i.  ..niniimiiw;  know- 
lug  that  shortly  1  niUHt  nut  uir  llitpi  luy  ta't^nacU, 
evi-it  aa  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hathaliuwed  iu«."  — 
2  Peter  1.  13,  14. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Jewish  Antiij.:  Heb.  ptf'P  (mishkan)  =  & 
dwelling  ;  '^H  (ochel)  =  a  tent,  more  fully 
denominated  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation, 
and  Tabernacle  of  Witness,  a  tent  cnONtructed 
by  direction  of  Mose-s,  under  divine  authority, 
to  be  a  local  habitation  for  Jehovah  while 
Ins  people  moved  from  plac-e  to  place  in  the 
wildeiness — a  temple  Iteiiig  obvionsly  unsuit- 
able to  the  period  of  the  waudenng.  To 
obtain  materials  for  the  consti nition  of  this 
sacred  tent  free-will  olferings  were  solicited, 
ana  the  Jews,  in  response,  brought  gold,  silver, 
"brass"  (copper),  cloths,  rams"  skins  dyed 
red,  oil,  spices,  precious  stones,  Ac.  (F.xod. 
XXV,  1-9  ;  xxxvi.  1-6).  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab, 
men  divinely  endowed  with  genius  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  the  actual  builders  (xxxv.  30-34; 
xxxvi.  4).  The  tal>ernacle  was  3U  cubits  (i.e., 
45  feet  long),  10  cubits  (15  ft-et)  wide,  and  10 
cubits  (15  feet)  high.  The  nialerial  was 
*'  shittim"  (acacia)  wood,  20  boanls  of  which, 
standing  ujuight,  constituted  eaih  of  the 
longer  (^.c.,  the  north  and  south)  sides,  and  six 
the  west  one,  while  the  east  end  was  open. 
Each  bo;trd  was  fastened  behiw  by  tenons 
fitting  into  two  silver  sockets  ;  they  weie  held 
in  their  places  by  ffve  bars  of  itcieia  wood 
on  each  side  and  live  attheend,  jiassmg  hori- 
zontally through  rings  of  gohl  fasirneil  in  the 
upright  boards.  The  interior  was  divided 
into  an  outer  room  20  cubits  long  by  10  broad, 
called  the  H<dy  Place,  or  ISiinctiiaiy,  and  an 
inner  apartment,  10  cubits  (15  feet)  long  l-y  10 
broad,  named  the  Most  Holy  Place,  or  Holy 
of  Holiei.  At  the  east,  or  open  end,  were  live 
pillars  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  gold, 
supporting  a  vail  or  curtain  of  Hue  linen  with 
needlework  of  blue,  crimson,  and  scarlet.  Each 
pillar  stood  on  a  brass  socket  and  was  fur- 
nislied  with  gokb-n  hooks.  Between  the  Holy 
Place  and  the  Place  Most  Holy  was  another 
vail  or  cuitain  of  the  same  mateiial  hs  the 
first,  but  the  pillars  supporting  it  rested  on 
silver  sockets.  Four  diderent  kinds  of  cur- 
tains or  coverings  supplied  the  place  of  ;i  roof. 
The  first,  or  inner  one,  of  the  same  material 
as  the  two  vails,  was  of  t'  n  curtains,  each  28 
cubits  (42  feet)  long  by  -20  cul.its  (30  feet) 
broad.  Tlie  covering  exteiior  to  this  was  of 
fine  goats'  hair,  then  there  was  one  of  sheep 
skins  dyed  red,  then  one  of  ^nn  (tacJdiash), 
rendered  in  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version 
seal  skins,  and  in  the  margin  ptjrpoise  skins. 
Within  the  Holy  Place,  on  the  north  side,  was 
the  golden  table  with  the  shew-bread  on  it, 
and  on  the  south  side  the  golden  candlestick, 
and  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  In  the  Holy 
of  Holies  were  the  Ark  of  the  Co\enunt  and 
the  mercy-seat  (Exod.  xxvi.  1-37 ;  xxxvi. 
1-38  ;  Heb.  ix.  1-5).  Around  the  taber- 
nacle was  the  court  of  the  tabeiiiacle  100 
cubits  (150  feet)  long,  by  50  cubits  (75  feet) 
broad,  surrounded  by  sixty  pillars  each  five 
cubits  (7i  feet)  high,  with  silver  capitals  and 
hooks,  and  brass  sockets.  The  four  pillars  in 
the  eastern  side  supported  a  vail  or  curtain 
constituting  the  gate  of  the  ctuirt.  The 
brazen  altar  and  the  laver  were  in  the  court- 
yard. Arountl  th^  latter  were  the  tents  of  the 
Levites,  and  beyond  these  those  of  the  other 
tribes,  three  on  each  side  of  the  tabernacle. 
Only  the  priests  entered  the  Holy  Place. 
This  they  did  twice  daily,  in  the  morning  to 
extinguish  the  lights,  in  the  evcnmg  to  light 
them  anew.  None  but  the  high  piiest  c()Uld 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  he  only  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement.  The 
Gershonites,  the  Merarites,  and  the  Koha- 
tliites  took  charge  of  the  tibernncle  and  its 
furniture  when  these  were  lemoveil  from 
place  to  place.  The  tabernacle  was  first  set 
U[>  by  Moses  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
year  after  the  Israelites  had  left  Egypt. 
Aftpr  they  harl  reached  Canaan  it  was  located 
at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  iv.  3-22).  In  Saul's  time 
it  was  at  Nob  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxi.  1  and  Mark  ii. 
26).  When  Solomon  became  king  it  was  at 
Gibeon  (i  Kings  iii.  4).  Afterwards  Solomon 
laid  it  up  in  the  Temple,  of  which  in  all  ita 


bSll,  b^ ;  p^t,  i6^l ;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  9I1I11,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-tlan  =  Shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  Bhiin ;  -f  ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tloos,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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leading  features  it  liad  been  the  model  (1  Kings 
viii.  4,  2  Chron.  v.  5).    [Temple,  s.,  Tj.] 

2.  Efcles.  dt  Church  Hist.  :  In  the  Roman 
Church,  a  receptacle  for  the  consecrated  Host 
for  benediction  and  the  ciborium  containing 
the  smaller  Hosts  wliifh  the  laity  receive,  lu 
its  present  form — a  small  strnclure  of  marble, 
metal,  or  wo(xl,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
east  side  of  the  altar — the  tabernacle  dates 
from  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  ori^'inal  form 
was  that  of  a  dove  ;  al>out  tlie  middle  of  tlie 
fourteenth  century  it  was  sometimes  placed 
in  an  aumbry  above  the  altar.  A  lamp  con- 
stantly burns  before  the  tabernacle,  which  is 
kept  locked,  the  key  never  passing  out  of  the 
charge  of  the  clergy.  The  name  tabernacle  is 
also  given  to  (I)  a  niche  for  an  image,  (2)  a 
reliquary,  (3)  the  aumbry  near  the  high  altar 
when  used  to  contain  the  reserved  sacrament, 
and  (4)  the  abbot's  stall  in  choir. 

3.  Naut. :  An  elevated  socket  for  a  boat's 
mast,  or  a  prnjecting  post  to  which  a  mast 
may  be  hinged  when  it  ia  titted  for  lowering  to 
pass  beneath  bridges. 

"  The  m  izeu  mast  to  be  stepped  in  a  tabemacle  on  a 
fnlse  transom  ill  Iront  of  the  rudder  Lead," — fieid, 
Feb.  li.  1886. 

*  B,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Tabernacular 
(q.v.). 

H  Feast  of  Tabernacles : 

Jewish  A  ntiq. :  niBPTT  an  (cMag  hassvJckoth), 
one  of  the  three  leading  Jewish  feasts,  on  the 
recurrence  of  which  all  tlie  males  were  re- 
quired to  present  themselves  at  Jerusalem. 
During  this  feast  the  people  dwelt  on  their 
housetops  or  elsewhere  in  booths  made  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  commemoration  of  their 
tent  life  in  the  wilderness.  Called  also  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering,  because  it  was  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  completion  of  the  harvest 
and  the  vintage.  It  lasted  for  eight  days,  from 
the  15th  to  the  23rd  of  Tisri, 
corresponding  to  Octolier. 
The  first  and  the  eighth  days 
were  holy  convocations 
(Exod.  xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
S4 ;  Num.  xxix.  12 ;  Deut. 
xvi.  13).  It  is  believed  that 
the  eighth  day  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  was  the  last 
great  day  of  the  feast  at 
which  Jesus  preached  (John 
vii.  37). 

tabernacle- work,  s. 

Eccles. :  Carved  canopy 
■work  over  a  pulpit,  a  choir  stall,  or  a  niche. 
The  example  Jignred  is  from  the  Lady  Chapel, 
Exeter  Cathedial. 

•tSb'-er-nic-le,  v.i.    [Tabernacle,  «.]    To 

sojourn  ;  to  dwell  for  a  time  ;  to  house. 

"  fie  aaaumed  our  nature,  and  tabernacled  amongst 
us  In  the  fleah."— Sco«;   Workt  (ed.  1718),  ii.  467, 

Cab-er-nac'-n-Iar,  a.  [Lat.  tabernacxil(uvi) 
=  a  tabernacle  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ar.] 

1.  Sculptured  with  delicate  tracery  or  open- 
worked  ;  latticed. 

"  The  Bides  of  every  street  were  covered  with  fresh 
aliires  .  .  .  fronted  with  tiihemaciilar  or  open  work, 
vaulted."— ir.irfon;  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  w. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tabernacle. 

* 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  booth  or  shop: 
hence,  common,  low.    {De  Quincey.) 

t^-ber-nSB-znon-ta'-na,  s.  [Named  by 
Plumier,  after  James  Theodore  Tabeinsemon- 
tanus,  who  in  15SS  published  the  tirst  part  of 
a  great  Herbal.     He  died  in  l-oUD.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Plumierea?.  Flowers 
monnpetalous  ;  corolla  salver-shaped ;  stamens 
five,  included  ;  anthers  sagittate  ;  style  fili- 
form ;  stigma  dilated  at  the  base,  trifld  ; 
ovaries  two,  developing  into  two  follicles; 
seeds  immersed  in  deep  red  pulp.  Tahernce- 
•montana  utdis,  the  Hya-hj-a  of  Demerara,  is 
one  of  the  Cow  trees.  It  pours  forth  a  copious 
stream  of  thick,  sweet,  innoxious  milk. 
T.  coronaria  is  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  six  or 
eight  teet  high,  with  silvery  bark  and  glossy 
leaves.  It  is  common  in  Indian  gardens  ;  its 
native  country  is  unknown.  The  red  pulp 
obtained  from  the  aril  is  used  as  a  dye  by  the 
hill  people.  An  oil  is  prepared  from  T. 
dichotoma,  a  small  Indian  tree.  The  Ceylonese 
suppose  its  fruit  to  have  been  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  paradise.  The  sap  of  T.  persicarice- 
folia,  found  in  Mauritius,  is  considered  poi- 
sonous ;  its  wood  is  used  in  turnery. 

ta'-be^  s.    [Lat.,  from  tabeo  =  to  waste  away.] 


TaBEESACLE   WuRK. 


Pathol.  :  A  wasting  away  of  the  body 
however  produced.  It  figured  largely  in  the 
older  writers,  but  is  now  limited  tio  the  three 
compounds  subjoined. 

t  tabes-dorsalis.  s. 

PatluiL:  The  same  as  Locomotor- ataxy 
(q.v.). 

*  tabes-glandularls* «. 

Pathol. :  [Strtma,  2.]. 

tabes-mesenterica,  s.     [Mesenteric- 

DISEASE.] 

ta-bet'-ic,  a.    [Tabes.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tabes  ;  of  the  nature 

of  tabes. 

2.  AtTected  with  or  suffering  from  tabes. 

*  t&b'-id,  a.  [Lat.  io  bid  Its  =  wasting  away, 
from  tabes  =  a  wasting  away  ;  Fr.  tabide.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  tabes ;  sufi'ering  from 
tabes. 

■■  In  tabid  persona,  mlllr  is  the  best  restorative, 
being  chyle  already  prepared."— ^rftutAnor;  On  Ali- 
■mc^iits.  ch.  i, 

*  tab'-id-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  tabid;  4y.]  In  a 
tabid  manner  ;  wastiugly,  consumptively. 

^  tab'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tabid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tabid  or  wasted  by 
disease  ;  emaciation,  tabes. 

"  Profuse  9we.ifliig3  in  the  night,  a  tabidneu  of  the 
flesh,  hot  and  cold  tits  alternately  succeeding. "—/eiffft  .* 
Jfat.  Mitt  Lancaihire,  p.  62. 

*  ta-blf -ic,  a.  [Lat.  tabes  =  a  wasting  away, 
and  facio=  to  make,]  Causing  consumption 
or  wasting  away  ;  wasting. 

tab'-in-et,  t^b'-bin-et,  ».  [Etyra.  doubt- 
ful ;  by  some  referred  to  tabby  (q.v.)  ;  accord- 
ing to  Trench,  named  after  a  M.  Tabinet,  a 
French  Protestant  refugee,  who  introduced 
the  making  of  tabinet  into  Dublin.] 
Fabric : 

1.  A  kind  of  taffety  or  tabby. 

"That  is  the  widow  :  that  Bt<^ut  woman  in  the  crim- 
•on  tabinet."— Thackeray  :  Booh  of  Snobs,  cb.  xlii. 

2.  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  wool,  adapted 
for  window- carta  ins. 

*  tab'-i-tude,  s.  [Lat.  tahittido,  from  tabes,] 
The  state  of  one  affected  with  tabes. 

tab'-la,  s.    [Peruvian.] 

Pharm. :  Cinchona  bark  peeled  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  more  valuable  than 
that  derived  from  the  branches. 


[Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula  =  & 


tab'-la-tnre,  5 

board",  a  table.] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  division  or  parting  of  the  skull 
into  two  tables. 

2.  Art :  A  painting  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

"In  pJii'itlng  we  may  give  to  any  iiarticular  work 
the  name  of  tablature,  when  the  w^rk  Is  in  reality  a 
single  piece,  comprehended  iu  ''ne  view,  and  formed 
aci.'oidiiig  to  one  single  iuteUigence,  nieaniug,  or  de- 
sign."—iord  Sha/ieabury. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  A  general  name  for  all  the  signs  and 
characters  used  in  music.  Those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  these  signs  were  said  to 
sing  by  the  Tablature. 

(2)  A  peculiar  system  of  notation  employed 
for  instruments  of  the  lute  class,  for  viols, 
and  certain  wind  instruments.  The  earliest 
systems  of  notation,  like  the  music  of  Asiatic 
nations  to  this  day,  were  different  sorts  of 
tablature.  That  which  may  be  called  the 
modern  tablature 

was  invented  not 
earlier  than  the 
sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  England 
tablature  was 
employed  for  all 
stringed  instru- 
ments, the  num- 
ber of  lines  em- 
ployed being  reg- 
ulated by  the 
number  of  strings 
the  instrument 
possessed.  Tablature  for  wind  instruments 
was  expressed  by  dots  on  a  stave  of  six,  seven, 
or  eight  lines,  according  to  the  number  of 
holes  in  the  instrument,  the  number  of  dots 
signifying  the  number  of  holfes  to  be  stopped 
by  the  fingers.  Organ  tablature  was  a  system 
of  writing  the  notes  without  the  stave  by 
means  of  letters.     Tims,  the  several  octaves 
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were  called  great,  little,  one  and  two-line 
octaves,  according  to  the  style  of  letter  em- 
ployed to  indicate  theui.  The  name  has  also 
been  applied  to  figured  bass.  The  illustration 
given  is  from  the  French  and  English  tablature 
employed  by  John  Dowlaiid  in  his  Books  o/ 
Songes  or  Ayre^  (London,  1597-1603),  and  by 
most  English  lutenists. 

"Well  those  who  nfflnn  that  these  devices  agTM 
not  to  the  miude  of  I'lato,  are  yet  of  opinion,  coat 
thu^e  other  agree  very  well  tu  the  pru)iueiliutt8  de- 
scribed In  the  tdbhifure of  aiusiciniis,  which  cunsiBt«tb 
of  flye  tetracbords."— /*.  HoUand:  Plutarch,  p.  867. 

ta'-ble,  s.  &  a.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  tabula  —  ^ 
plank,  a  flat  board,  a  table,  from  a  root  ta-  or 
tan-  =  to  stretch.  Fmm  the  same  root  comes 
thin  (q.v.).  Sp.  tab  la ;  Port,  taboa;  ItaL 
tavola :  Dut.  &.  Ger.  tafel.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  flat  surface  of  some  extent;  a  flat, 
smooth  piece  ;  a  slab. 

"UlK)n  the  ciiatle  hill  there  ia  a  bagnio  paved  with 
fair  £aW«i  of  niHrblei." — Satuiys. 

*  2.  A  surface  flat  and  smooth  to  be  painted 
on. 

*  3.  Hence,  a  painting,  a  drawing. 

"The  tabU  wherein  Detraction  was  expressed,  be 
[Apellesl  painted  in  thU  torm."—£li/ot :  Tlie  tiovemor, 
ok,  iii.,  ch.  xxviL 

%  A  "painted  table"  was  the  common 
mode  of  designating  a  picture  painted  on 
wood,  after  the  usual  manner  of  mediseval 
artists,  in  inventories  of  the  period. 

"His  order  waa  when  he  had  finished  a  peece  of 
worke  or  pmnted  tnbte.  and  laid  it  out  of  his  hand, 
to  set  it  fortli  in  souit-  open  gallerio  or  tliori'W  fare  to 
be  aeene  of  folke  that  parsed  by,  and  hiinselfe  would 
lie  close  behind  it  to  liearken  what  faults  were  found 
therewith."— A  HoUuiid  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxv.,  ch.  ix. 

*  4.  A  thin  piece  of  something  for  writing  on ; 
a  tablet. 


*  5.  Hence,  in  plural,  a  memorandum-book, 
a  note-book. 

"  Hia  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his  couiuel- 
keeper." — Shai^es/j.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  il  4. 

6.  An  article  of  furniture,  consisting  of  a 
flat  surface  or  tup  of  boards  or  other  mate- 
rials, supported  on  legs,  and  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  pur]>oses,  as  for  supporting  dishes, 
work,  articles  of  ornament,  &c.,  writing  upon, 
or  the  like.  Tables  are  distinguislted  accord- 
ing to  size,  shape,  construction,  mateiial, 
purpose,  &c.  :  as,  a  dinuv^-table,  a  billiard- 
table,  a  folding-table,  a  toi\et-table,  &c. 

"  Yea,  many  a  man,  i>erdie,  I  could  unmask. 
Whose  desk  nud  fable  make  a  suleiun  show." 

Thomson  :  C'<tstte  of  Indolence,  1.  SSL 

7.  The  persons  seated  at  table  or  partaking 
of  entertainment. 

"To  set  the  table  on  a  roar."    Shakesp. :  Bamiet,  v.  L 

8.  Fareorentertainraent  provided  forguests. 

"  Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  his  equip- 
ages and  his  tabU.'—Atacauia!/  :  Hut.  Eng..  L-h.  xlv. 

*  9.  (P/.);  The  game  of  backgammon  or 
draughts. 

"  Monsieur  the  nice. 
When  be  plays  at  tahlfS,  chides  tla-  dice." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  L'St.  v.  i, 

10.  A  presentation  of  many  items  nr  jtarti- 
culars  in  one  connected  group ',  especially 
when  the  items  are  in  lists  or  columns ;  a 
collection  of  heads  or  prnicipal  matters  in  a 
book,  with  j-eferences  to  the  pages  where  they 
may  be  found  ;  an  index. 

"  It  might  iteeni  injpertinent  to  have  added  a  table 
to  a  book  of  BO  small  a  vuhime.  and  wbiLli  seems  to 
be  it^elf  but  a  table  :  hut  it  may  prove  advantageous 
at  once  to  learn  the  whole  culture  of  any  plauU" — 
Evelyn :  Kaleudar. 

11.  {PI'):  A  list  in  columns  of  the  results 
of  the  multiplicatii>n  of  numbers  in  regular 
order  by  others,  given  t<:i  children  to  teach 
them  arithmetical  multiplication  :  as,  A  child 
leiirns  his  tables.     (CoUoq.) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  An^t.  (PL):  Two  layers  of  compact,  bony 
substance,  the  outer  and  inner  tiibles  separ- 
ated by  an  intervening  cancellated  substance 
called  diploe.    (QnaiJi.) 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  smooth,  simple  member  or  ornament 
of  various  forms,  liut  most  usually  iu  tliat  of 
a  lung  square.  When  it  projects  from  the 
naked  of  the  wall  it  is  termed  a  raised  or  pro- 
jecting table  ;  when  it  ia  not  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  it  is  called  a  raking-table ;  and 
when  the  surface  is  roughed,  frosted,  or  ver- 
miculated  it  is  called  a  rustic  table.    (Gwilt.) 

(2)  A  liorizontal  moulding  on  tlie  exterior 
or  interior  face  of  a  wall,  placed  at  ditlerent 
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levels,  which  fonn  basements,  separate  the 
etcries  of  a  building,  and  crown  its  upper 
portions  ;  a  string-course.    (Oxford  Glossanj.) 

3.  Eccles. :  The  Communion  table  (q.v.).  In 
the  Prayer  Book  the  expressions,  Holy  Table, 
the  Lord's  Table,  occur,  but  in  the  Coronation 
Service  the  word  Altar  is  used. 

4.  Glass-making: 

(1)  Tlie  flat  disk  of  crown  glass  which  is 
made  from  a  bulb  on  the  end  of  a  blowing- 
tube,  transferred  to  a  ponty,  gradually  and 
finally  flashed  iuto  a  disk  by  rotating  in  front 
of  a  flushing-furnace  (q.v.).  It  is  usually 
about  four  feet  in  diauieter.  Twenty-four 
tablb-s  make  a  case. 

(2)  The  flat  plate  with  a  raised  rim,  on 
wliicii  plate-glass  is  fonued. 

5.  Lapidary : 

(1)  Table-cutting ;  a  form  of  diamond-cut- 
ting. The  top  of  the  stone  is  ground  flat  with 
a  corresponding  flat,  bott(jm  of  less  area,  with 
Its  four  upper  and  lower  facets  cut  parallel  to 
each  other. 

(2)  The  upper  flat  surface  of  a  brilliant  cut 
dianmnd. 

6.  Mack. :  The  part  on  which  work  is  placed 
to  be  operated  upon. 

7.  Math.,  Nat.  Philos.,  <ffc. ;  An  arranged 
collection  of  many  particulars,  data,  or  values  ; 
a  system  of  nunibei-s  calculated  for  expediting 
operations  or  for  exhibiting  the  measures  or 
values  of  some  property  common  to  a  number 
of  dilTerent  bodies  in  reference  to  some 
con^mon  standard  ;  a  series  of  numbers  m  hich 
proceed  according  to  some  given  law  ex- 
pressed by  a  formula.  Thus  there  are  tables 
of  Ingaritlitns,  of  rhumbs,  of  sjieciflc  gravity, 
of  square  or  cube-roots,  of  aberration,  &c. 

*  8.  Palmistry :  The  collection  of  lines  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand, 

"  Mistresa  of  a  fairer  tabl^ 
Hath  not  history  uor  (able." 

Ben  Jonson:  3/asqiis  of  Gipsieg. 

9.  Perspective:  The  same  as  Perspective- 
plane  (q.v.). 

10,  Weaving:  The  board  or  bar  in  a  draw- 
loom  to  which  the  tails  of  the  harness  are 
attached. 

B.  As  adj. :  Appertaining  to,  provided  or 
necessary  for,  or  used  at  table :  as,  table 
linen. 

^  (1)  Lord's  table:  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  or  holy  comnmuion, 

(2)  Round  table:  [Round,  a,]. 

(3)  Table  of  Pythagoras :  The  common  multi- 
plication-table carried  up  to  ten. 

(4)  Tables  of  the  Law,  Tables  of  the  Testis 
mony : 

Jetvish  Antiq.  :  Two  tables  of  stone,  written 
or  inscribed  on  both  sides  :  "and  the  tables 
were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was 
the  writing  of  God  graven  Ufion  the  tables  " 
(Exod.  xxxii.  16)  ;  "  written  with  the  finger  of 
God  "  (xxxi.  18).  After  having  received  tliem 
from  Jehovah,  high  on  the  ridge  or  peak  of 
Sinai,  Moses  was  carrying  them  down  the 
mountain-side  to  the  camp,  when  he  was  so 
overcome  by  passion  on  hearing  the  shouts 
raised  by  the  people  in  connexion  with  idol- 
worship  that  he  flung  from  him  the  tables  of 
atone,  which  broke  on  the  ground  (17-19). 
They  were  divinely  replaced  by  others  (xxxiv. 
1-29),  which  were  put  in  the  ark  (Ueut.  x.  5). 
The  writing  on  the  tables  consisted  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  probably  the  first  four,  teach- 
ing duty  to  God,  on  the  first  table,  and  the 
other  six,  telling  of  duty  to  man,  on  the 
Becond  table  (Matt.  xxii.  36-39). 

*(5)  Tables  Toletav£s :  The  Alphonsine  astro- 
nomical tables,  so  called  frum  their  being 
adapted  to  the  city  of  Toledo.  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  11,585.) 

(6)  The  Four  Tables: 

Scottish  Church  Hist. :  An  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  four  noblemen,  four 
gentlemen,  four  mini.sters.  and  four  burgesses, 
appointed  in  1633  by  the  Presbyterians  to 
manage  their  affairs  during  the  struggle  against 
the  fnrcible  introduction  of  the  liturgy  into 
the  Sciittish  church.  The  name  was  given 
bei'ause  the  committee  met  in  four  separate 
rooms  in  Parliament  House  in  Edinburgh, 
each  room  of  course  furnished  with  a  separate 
table. 

(7)  To  lay  on  the  table:  In  parliamentary 
practice,  and  in  the  usage  of  corporate  and 
other  bodies,  to  receive  any  document,  as  a 


report,  motion,  or  the  like,  but  to  agree  to 
postpone  its  consideration  Indetlnitely. 

(8)  To  order  (a  bill  or  doaime7it)  to  lie  on  the 
table :  To  defer  for  future  consideration  ;  to 
postpone. 

*  (9)  To  serve  tables : 

Script.  :  To  administer  the  alms  of  the 
Churah.    (Acts  vi.  2.) 

(10)  To  turn  the  tables :  To  change  or  reverse 
the  condition  or  fortune  of  two  contending 
parties  ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  at  gaming-tables. 

(U)  Tweliv  Tables: 

RjTiuxn  Antiq.  :  The  tables  containing  the 
body  of  Roman  law  drawn  up  by  tho  de- 
cemvirs, B.C.  451  ;  originally  there  were  only 
ten  of  these  tabU's,  but  two  more  were  added 
in  the  following  year. 

table-anvil,  s.  A  small  anvil  adapted 
to  be  screwed  to  a  table  fi)r  bending  plates  of 
metal  or  wires,  making  small  repairs,  &c. 

*  table-bed,  s.  A  bed  in  the  form  of  a 
table. 

table-beer,  s.  Beer  for  the  table  or  for 
common  use  ;  small  beer. 

table-bell.  s.  A  small  bell  to  be  used  at 
meals  for  calling  servants. 

table-board,  «.    Meals  without  lodging. 

table-book,  s. 

1,  A  memorandum-book  ;  a  note-boofe. 

"If  I  bad  played  the  desk  or  table-book." 

S?takesp.  :  Samlet,  W.  4 

2.  A  book  containing  the  multiplication 
table,  and  tables  of  weights  aud  measures. 

table-cloth,  s.  a  cloth  for  covering  a 
table,  especially  for  spreading  over  the  table 
previous  to  setting  on  the  dishes,  &c.,  for 
meals. 

table-clothing,  s.    Table-linen.    (Prov.) 

table-cover,  s.  A  cloth  made  of  wool, 
cotton,  or  other  fabric,  either  woven  or 
stamped  with  a  pattern,  laid  on  a  table  be- 
tween meal-times, 

table-cutting,  5.    [Table,  s.  II,  5.  (1).] 

table-d'hote,  s.  (Lit.,  the  host's  table; 
so  calleil  beciiuse  it  wa.s  formerly,  and  in  Ger- 
many still  is,  the  custom  for  the  landlord  to 
take  the  head  of  the  table,]  A  common  table 
for  guests  at  an  hotel ;  an  ordinary. 

table-diamond,  s. 

Uin. :  A  diamond  prepared  as  aflat  stone, 
with  two  opposite  plane  surfaces  and  bevelled 
edges, 

table-knife,  s.  An  ordinary  knife  used 
at  tible,  as  distinguished  from  a  fruit-knife, 
a  penknife,  &c. 

table-land,  s. 

Phys.  Geog. :  A  plateau  ;  a  plain  existing  at 
some  considerable  elevatiou  above  the  sea. 
Volcanic  rocks  often  make  such  table-lands, 
as  in  Central  India  ;  so  do  limestones.  Or  a 
sea-bed  or  lake-bed,  or  a  great  stretch  of 
country,  may  be  upheaved.  The  chief  table- 
lands aie  in  the  Old  World,  extensive,  low- 
lying  plains  rather  than  table-lands  character- 
izing the  New.  One  occupies  about  half  the 
surface  of  Asia,  being  5,500  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  700  to  2,000  miles  from  north 
to  south.  In  Europe  there  are  table-lands  in 
parts  of  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  and 
Bavaria,  African  table-lands  exist  in  Morocco, 
Abyssinia,  the  region  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
&c.  In  the  United  States  the  great  saline 
plain  of  Utah  and  the  Great  Plain  lyiug  eiif-t 
of  the  Rocky  Mnuntaiue  are  examples. 

"At  BiinrlB«  we  discovered  a  bigb  table-land  (an 

lelaudi  btarliiij  EL  by  S."— CooA.'  Second  Voyage,  bit, 

iU..  ch.  iv. 

table-lathe,  s.    A  hand-lathe  (q.v.). 

table-layers,  s.  pi. 

GeoL  :  Slteetsof  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks, 
divided  into  tah.c-like  masses,  but  not  really 
stratified;  pseudo-strata. 

table-linen,  s.  The  linen  used  at  and 
for  the  tatde,  as  table-cloths,  napkins,  or  the 
like ;  napery. 

*  table-man,  s.  A  man  or  piece  used  in 
the  game  of  dmughts  or  backgammon. 

"[A  soft  boily  dftinjieth  the  sound]  and  therefore  lii 
clenuaMB.  the  ki'yea  itre  lined:  aud  in  collr-dges  they 
use  to  Hue  tho  Ca/ile-7iien."~ Bacon  :  /fat.  Biat.,  %  158. 


table-money,  & 

1.  An  atlowance  to  general  officers  in  the 
army  and  flag  officers  In  the  navy  In  addition 
to  their  pay  as  a  coinpensutitm  for  the  neco« 
sary  expenses  which  they  arc  put  to  in  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  hospitality  within  theli 
respective  commands. 

2.  At  Clubs  :  A  small  charge  made  to  mem- 
bers using  the  dining-romu  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  lurnishiug  aud  setting  out  the  tablet, 

table-moving,  s.    [Table-tubnino.] 

table -plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  furniture  maker's  plane  fbr 
making  rule-joints.  The  res]»M:tive  ]mrta 
have  rounds  and  hollows,  and  the  planes  ai'e 
made  in  pairs,  counterparts  of  each  other. 
[Rule-joint.] 

*  table-rent,  s. 

Old  Law :  Rent  paid  to  a  bishop,  &c.,  and 
appropriated  to  his  table  or  house-keeping. 

table-shore,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  low  level  shore. 

table-spar,  s.    [Tabular-spar.] 

table-spoon,  s.  Tlie  largest  sized  spoon 
ordinarily  used  at  table,  the  other  sizes  being 
known  as  dessert-spoous  aud  tea-spoons. 

table -spoonful,  5.  As  much  as  a  table- 
spoon will  hold. 

*  table-sport,  s.  The  object  of  sport  at 
table  ;  a  butt.     Sfialcesp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2.) 

table  steam-engine,  s.  a  form  ot 
engine  in  which  the  cylinder  is  fixed  upon  a 
table-like  base, 

table-talk,  s.  Conversation  at  table  or 
at  meals  ;  familiar  conversation, 

table-talker,  s.  A  conversationist ;  one 
who  studies  to  lead  or  outshine  others  in 
table-Ulk. 

table-turning,  s.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  manifestations  said  to  be  pioduced  by 
spiritual  agency.  A  number  of  jiersous  formed 
a  circle  round  a  table,  on  which  their  out- 
stretched lingers  lightly  rested.  After  a  time 
the  t;ible  began  to  move,  aud  to  answer 
questions  either  by  tilting  or  rapping  at 
appropriate  letters  as  the  alphabet  was  re- 
peated. The  late  Professor  Faraday  was  of 
opinion  that  a  rotary  impulse  was  uncon- 
sciously imparted  to  the  table  by  those  who 
stood  round  it,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  pushing  may  take  place  without  any 
distinct  consciousness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  push,  and  tliat  expectant  attention  is 
known  to  produce  such  a  state  of  the  muscles 
as  would  occasion  this  unconscious  pushing. 

*  table-wise,  adv. 

Eccles. :  A  word  formed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury to  express  the  position  In  which  some 
altars  were  then  placed— i.e.,  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  with  their  ends  east  aud  west. 

ta'-ble,  v.t.  &  i.    [Table,  $.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  represent,  as  in  a  picture  or  pafnt* 
ing  ;  to  delineate,  as  on  a  tablet. 

"ThU  Uat  powder-treaaon,  lit  to  l>e  tabled  and  plo- 
tnred  in  the  cliainberd  of  uieditatlou  as  another  EeU 
alwve  the  ground." — Bacon:  Hupplement  to  the  C'abaia, 
p.  6S. 

*  2.  To  board  ;  to  supply  with  food. 

*  3.  To  form  into  or  set  dowu  iu  a  table  or 
catiilogue ;  to  tabulate. 

**  I  could  hava  looked  on  him  without  iLdmiratlotl, 
though  the  catalogue  of  hla  endowments  had  beer 
tabled  by  liis  side.  "— SAoAe*;^.  ,'  Cymbeline.  i.  *. 

4,  To  lay  or  place  on  a  table. 

"The  men  hiul  a  refreshment  of  ala,  for  which  hA 
too  used  to  table  his  twopence," — Curlyle :  Remini^ 
ceiieea  (eil.  Froudt),  L  45. 

5.  To  lay  on  the  table  in  business  meetings; 
to  enter  uimn  the  record. 

If  To  table,  or  lay  on  the  table:  A  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  wliicli  is  eipiivalent  to 
intielinite  postponement  of  consideratiuu  (of  a 
bill.  &i-.). 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Ca7*p.  ;  To  let,  as  one  piece  of  timber, 
into  another,  by  alternate  scores  or  projec- 
tions on  each  to  prevent  the  pieces  from 
drawing  asunder  or  slij^ping  upim  one  another. 

2.  Naut. :  To  make  broad  hems  in  the  skirti 
and  bottoms  of  (sails),  in  order  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  part  attached  to  the  bolt-rope. 


b^  hS^l  p6^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ybin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -ins. 
Hdaa.  -tian  =  8h4&   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -^on  =  zbun.    -cioos,  -tloiui»  Hilou*  =  abus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  dfil. 
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tableau— tabular 


•  B.  tntrans. :  To  board,  to  diet ;  to  live  at 
the  tal'le  of  amither. 

"  He  loot  hiB  kingdom,  wai  driven  from  the  eoclety 
of  meu  to  cable  with  the  beaata,  »od  to  ^raze  with 
oxen,"— SoiitA.   Sermont. 

ta-blean'  (pi.  ta-bleatut)  (eau  as  6,  x  as 

z),  s.     [Fr,  diiMiii.  from  table  =  table  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  picture  ;  a  striking  or  vivid  representa- 
tion or  situation. 

2.  A  group  of  performers  in  a  dramatic 
scene,  or  of  any  persons  regarded  as  foiming 
a  dramatic  group  ;  specif.,  a  gr.mp  of  persons 
dressed  and  grouped  so  as  to  represent  some 
interesting  event  or  scene  ;  a  talileau-vivant. 

tableau -vlvant  (pi.   tableaux-vi- 

vants), s.    [Tableau,  2.] 

•  ta'-ble-ment,  s.     [Eng.  table;  -ment.) 

A  rch.  :  Aflat  surface  ;  a  table. 

"  When  we  had  fetched  therefore  a  clrcnlt  about, 
we  eat  us  dowu  upou  the  tablemeutt  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Teiiilile.  lieer  unto  the  chapel  of  Tellus.  — 
P.  ffothtnd  .  rtiUarch.  p.  973. 

•  ta'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  tabl(e);  -er.) 

1.  One  who  tables. 

2.  One  who  boards  others  for  hire ;  one 
who  boards. 

"  But  he  is  now  come 
To  be  the  musick-maater  ;  tiibler,  too. 
He  is.  or  would  be."      Btn  Jonton  :  EpigramM. 

t&b'-let,  s.   [Fr.,  tahlette,  dimin.  from  table  =  » 
table  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 

•  1.  A  small  level  surface  ;  a  small  table. 

*  2.  A  slab  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other 
m.iterial  on  which  anything  is  engraved, 
painted,  or  the  like. 

'■  Protogenes  knew  not  when  to  take  his  hand  from 
the  t<tbl*t  which  he  was  painting."— Uriox     Etsas/  63. 

3.  A  small,  flat  and  smooth  piece  of  wood, 
metil,  ivory,  or  ottier  material,  prepared  for 
writing,  painting,  drawing,  or  engraving  upon. 
The  tablets  of  tlie  ancients  were  made  in  the 
form  of  books,  the  leaves  of  skin,  ivory, 
parchment,  wood,  fixed  within  covers,  and 
held  bv  a  wire  or  ribbon  wliicli  p.ossed  through 
holes  in  all  of  them,  so  that  tliey  opened  like 
k  fan.  Tablets  of  ivory  are  now  generally  used. 

'■  To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent. 
With  lableU  seal'd.  that  told  his  dire  Intent. 

Pojw  .-  Bomrr ;  Iliad  vi,  210. 

4.  (P;.).-  A  kind  of  small  pocket-book  or 
tnenioranduin-book. 

a.  A  small  flaltish  cake,  as  of  soap,  &c. 

"It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  labMt  of 
ftrsenick.  or  preservatives,  a^aiuft  the  plaijue :  .is  they 
draw  the  venom  to  them  from  the  spirit*,  — JSaoon 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch. :  A  coping  on  a  wall  or  scarp. 

2.  Pharm.  :  An  electuary  or  confection 
made  of  dry  ingredients  with  sugar.  It  is 
generally  in  flat  squaies,  but  sometimes 
rounded.  Called  also,  especially  when 
rounded,  a  lozenge  or  troche. 


ta'-bling,  s.    [Eng.  (a6/(e);  -tnj.] 
•L  Ordinary  Langiuuie : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  into  tables. 

2.  The  act  of  playing  at  tables  ;  gambling. 

3.  Board,  maintenance. 
H.  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  coak  or  tenon  on  the  scarfed 
face  of  a  timber,  designed  to  occupy  a  counter- 
part recess  or  mortise  in  tlie  chamfered  face 
of  a  timber  to  which  it  is  attaclied.     [Scarf.) 

2.  Navt.:  An  additional  thickness  of  canvas 
on  portions  of  a  sail  exposed  to  chafing,  or  to 
strengthen  the  sail  at  certain  points,  as  the 
edges. 

•■  We  generaUy  have  a  little  line  Inside  the  labiinlf 
of  the  afterleAch"-ri«M,  Oct  3.  1B85. 

*1I  Tabling  of  firus : 

Law :  The  forming  into  a  table  or  catalogue 
the  tines  for  every  county,  giving  the  contrnts 
of  eacli  flue  passed  in  any  one  term.  This 
was  done  iiy  the  chirographer  of  fines  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 

*  tabllng-honse,  s. 

1.  A  gaini>tiu>i-liouse. 

"They  have  hut  drunkeonce  together  at  the  taveme, 
or  met  in  the  tennis  court,  or  else  turned  luto  a 
tab' m  I  h. use.  and  lUyed  at  dice  and  haTzatd  one 
with  theother, "— r,  ffolland:  Plutarc^  p,  185. 

2.  A  boiirding- house, 

tSb-li'-num,  s,    [Lat] 

Roman  Anliq.  :  An  apartment  in  a  Roman 
house  in  tlie  centre  of  Uie  atrinin,  in  which 


were  deposited  the  genealogical  records  and 
archives,  and  all  documents  coniinemorating 
the  exploits  which  had  been  performed  by 
members  of  the  family,  or  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  high  offices  which  any  of 
them  had  tilled, 

t^-boo',  t  ta-bu',  •  ta-pu',  s.     [South-Sea 
'tabti ;  Maori  tapu  =  sacred,] 

1.  Lit.  *  ^lirtrop. :  A  custom  formerly  very 
prevalent  in  Polynesia  and  New  Zealand  of 
separating  persons,   places,   or  things   from 
common  use  ;  applied  also  to  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  so  separated.    The  taboo  was 
essentially  a  religious  ceremony,  and  could 
only  be  imposed  by  the  priests,  though  it  was 
employetl  in  social  and   political  aflairs.  as 
well  as  in  matters  distinctively  religious.    The 
idols,   temples,   jtersons,  and  names  of  the 
king  were  taboo  (or  sacred),  and  almost  every- 
thing offered  in  sacrifice  was  taboo  to  the  use 
of  the  gods.     Se.isons  of  taboo  (on  the  ap- 
proach of  some  festival,  before  going  to  war, 
and  in  ca.se  of  the  illness  of  a  chief),  were 
either  common  or  strict.     During  the  former, 
the  men  were  only  required  to  abstain  from 
their  01  dinary  pursuits,  and  attend  a  religious 
ceremony  morning  and  evening ;  during  the 
latter,  all  fires  and  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  no  person,  except  those  whose  attendance 
was  required  at  the  temple,  was  allowed  out 
of  doors.    The  taboo  was  imposed  either  by 
proclamation,  or  by  fixing  certain  marks  to 
the  places  or  things  tabooed.     The  prohibi- 
tions   and  requisitions    of    the    taboo   were 
strictly  enforced,  and  every  breach  of  them 
punished  with  death,  unless  the  delinquent 
had  powerful  friends  who  were  either  priests 
or  chiefs.   The  king,  sacred  chiefs,  and  priests 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  persons  to  whom 
the  application  of  the  taboo  was  easy :  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  at  no  period  of 
their  existence  free  from  its  influence,  and  no 
circumstance  in  life  could  excuse  disobedience 
to  its  commands,   while,  like  many  of  the 
peculiar  customs  of  lower  races,  it  bore  with 
peculiar  hardship  on  women.    A  girl  was  not 
allowed  to  eat  food  that  had  been  cooked  at 
her  father's  tire,  and  a  wife  was  forbidden  to 
parbike  of  what  she  had  prepared   for  her 
husband  and   sons,  and  even  to  eat  in  the 
same  room  with  tliem.    In  New  Zealand,  how- 
ever, the  custom  was,  in  its  influence,  gene- 
rally more  powerful  for  good  than  for  evil. 
The  advance  of  civilization  and  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries  have  done  much  to  abolish 
it  throughout  the    South  Sea   Islands,   and 
even   where   it   still   lingers   the    old    death 
penalty  for  its  violation   can  be  no  longer 
enforced. 

2.  Fig. ;  Prohibition  of  social  intercourse 
with. 

ta-boo',  t  ta-bu',  v.t.    [Taboo,  ».] 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  under  taboo. 

•'  Sometimes  an  Island  or  a  district  waa  tabutd. 
when  no  canoe  or  person  waa  allowed  to  approach  it," 
—Brown:  People*  of  the  World,  ii,  18, 

2.  Fig.  :  To  forbid  the  use  of ;  to  interdict 
approach  to,  or  contact  or  intercourse  with, 
as  for  religious  or  other  reasons, 

"  Art  and  poetry  were  tabooed  both  by  my  rank  and 
my  mother's  sectarian  ism."— fiinffS/ey .  Alton  Locke, 
ch.  L 

ta'-bor,  '  ta'-bour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tahour  (Fr. 
tambour),  from  Sp.  tamhor,  atambor,  from 
Arati.  (ombiir=  a  kind  of  lute,  a  guitar  with  a 
long  neck  and  six  brass  strings  :  also  a  drum  ; 
Pers.  tumbnk  =  a  trumpet,  a  bagpipe  ;  tamial 
=  a  small  drum ;  tabir 
=  a  drum  ;  Ital.  taTtt- 
hnro.] 

Music :  A  small 
shallow  drum  used  to 
accompany  the  pipe, 
and  beaten  by  the 
fingers.  The  okl  Eng- 
lish tailor  was  hung 
round  the  neck,  and 
beaten  with  a  stick 
held  in  the  riglit 
hand,  while  the  left 
hand  was  occupied  in 
fingering  a  pipe.  The 
pipe  and  tabor  were 

the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  the  moms- 
dance.  The  illustration  is  taken  from  the 
celebrated  ancient  window  in  the  mansion  of 
Geo.  Toilet,  Esq,,  Batley,  Stafi'ordshii-e.  (See 
Hone's  Year  Book,  July  17.) 

"  Doit  thou  live  by  thy  taborl"—Shakesp. :  Twelfth 
JtigU-.  iii,  L 


lABOB  AND  TABOB 
STICK. 


*  ta'-bor,  •  ta'-bour,  v.i.  ti,  t.    [Tabor,  ».1 
A*  hitransitive : 

1.  To  play  upon  the  tabor. 

2.  To  strike  lightly  and  frequently. 
"  And  ber  maids  shall  load  her  as  with  the  voio*  of 

doves,  tiibouring  upon  their  breaete."- A'uAum  iL  7. 

B.  Trans. :  To  sound  by  beating  a  tabor  ; 
to  play  on  a  tabor. 

"  For  in  your  court  Is  many  a  losengeour 
That  iabouren  in  your  cares  luauy  a  Boun." 

Chaucer:  Legend  o/ Oood  Women,    (ProL) 

*  ta'-bor-er,  *  ta'-bour-er,  s.    [Eng.  (oftor; 
-er.J    One  who  plays  on  a  tabor. 

"  Would  I  could  see  this  tabourer.* 

Sbaketp. :  Tempett,  ill.  X. 

ta'-bor-et,  •  ta'-bour-et,  s.    [Eng.  tabor  ; 
dimin.  sutf. -ef.]    A  small  tabor. 

"  We  take  our  first  glimpse  of  this  diminutive,  fUmr 
taboret.'—BarpeT'l  Magazine.  July.  1886.  p.  236. 

ta'-bor-ine,  ta'-bour-ino,  s.  [Fr.  tabcmrin.] 

1.  A  tabor ;   a  small  drum  in  form  of  a 
sieve  ;  a  tambourine. 

2.  A  side-drum. 

"Trumpeters  .  .  . 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourivee." 

Shakelp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  It.  1. 

Ta'-bor-itca,  s.  pi.  [Bohem.  taAor  =  a  tent] 
Church  Hist.  :  A  section  of  Calixtines,  who 
received  their  name  from  a  great  encampment 
organized  by  them  on  a  mountain  near  Prague 
in  1419,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds.  On  the  same  spot 
they  founded  the  city  of  Tabor,  and,  assembling 
an  insurrectionary  force,  marched  on  Prague 
under  the  lead  of  Ziska  (July  30.  1419i,  and 
committed  great  atrocities  under  the  pretence 
of  avenging  insults  offered  to  the  Oalixtine 
custom  of  conimuiiicatins  under  both  kinds. 
On  the  death  of  King  Wenceslaus  (Aug.  16, 
1419)  they  began  to  destroy  churches  and 
monasteries,  to  persecute  the  clergy,  and  to 
appropriate  church  property  on  the  ground 
that  Christ  was  shortly  to  ajipearand  establish 
his  personal  reign  among  them.  They  were 
eventually  conquered  and  dispersed  in  1453 
by  George  Podiebrada  (afterwards  King  of 
Bohemia). 

ta'-bour,  s.  &  i>-    [Tabor.] 

•  ta'-bour-et,  s.    [Tabobet.] 

1.  A  taboret. 

"  They  shall  depart  the  manor  h«fcii«  him  with 
trumpete,  ^<l6ourcrJ,andothe^minBt^elsy,"~Spcc(a(or 
2.  A  seat  without  arms  ;  a  stool.    So  called 

from  its  shape,  which  somewhat  resembles  a 

drum. 
3.  A  frame  for  embroidery. 
H  Right  of  the  tabouret  (Droit  de  tabouret): 

A  privilege  formerly  en.ioyed  by  ladies  of  the 

highest  rank  in  Fiance  of  sitting  on  a  tabouret 

in  presence  of  the  queen.     [2.) 

•  ta'-brere,  s.    [Eng.  tabor ;  -«t.)    A  player 
on  the  tabor. 

"  I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo. 
Before  them  yode  a  lusty  labrere. 

Spenaer :  Shephearde  Calender ;  Jun* 

'ta-bret,   s.      [Eng.  tabor;   -«(.)     A   small 
tabor ;  a  taboret. 

"  So  bright  are  they 
Who  saffron-vested  sound  the  tabr^t  there." 

Ji.  Brotenina :  Bi:turn  of  the  LtrutMt  IL 

t&b'-n-Ia  (pf,  t4b'-u-l8B). ».    (Lat.) 

•  1.  o'rd.  Lang.  :  A  table ;  a  flat  surface. 

2.  Zool.  (PI.):  Transverse  partitions  in  cer- 
tain corals;  horizontal  plates  or  floors,  ex- 
tending from  side  to  side  across  the  cavity  of 
some  Corals,  which  they  divide  into  chambers, 
one  above  another. 

tabula-rasa,  phr.  [Lat.  =  a  smooth 
waxed  tablet,  ready  to  receive  any  impression 
of  the  style,] 

Philos. :  A  term  used  by  the  Sensational 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
describe  the  condition  of  the  human  mind  tie- 
fore  it  has  been  the  subject  of  experience,  in 
opposition  to  the  supporters  of  the  theory  of 
innate  ideas.  The  origin  of  the  expression  iB 
proKibly  to  be  found  in  Aristotle  (de  Anima, 
fib.  iii.,'c.  iv.,  §  14.) 

tSb'-u-lar,  a.     [Lat,  tabularis,  from  tabula  = 
a  table,] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  table ;  having  a  flat 
surface, 

2.  Formed  in  laminse  or  plates. 
"  All  the  nodules  that  consist  of  one  uniform  entv 

etanc-e  «ere  formed  from  one  po--   --"— •  •i-—  *»»• 
are  t'lbiitar  and  plated," 


tint,  except  those  t 
-Woo'dutard  ■  On  Fouu*. 


ate,  tat,  fdre,  amidst,  what.  lail.  fether;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit. 
or.  wore,  wgli  work,  whd,  son:  mute,  oub.  oiire,  ^nlte,  our,  rule,  foU;  try,  Syrian,    a 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  QU  =  Uw. 


tabularization— tachydrite 
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3.  yet  down  in  or  forming  a  table,  list,  or 
acheduJe  :  as,  a  Uihular  atateinent. 

4.  Derived  from  or  computed  by  the  use  of 
tables  :  as,  tabular  right  ascension. 

tabiilar-1>one,  s. 

Anat.  (PL):  Flat  bones,  as  the  scapula,  the 
ilium,  and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  skull. 

tabular-crystal,  s.  A  crystal  in  which 
the  prism  is  very  short. 

tabular  -  differences,  s.  pi  In  loga- 
ritliinic  tables  ut  numliers,  a  column  of 
numbers  marked  d,  consisting  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the  logarithms  taken  in  succession, 
each  number  being  the  ditference  between 
the  successive  logarithms  in  the  same  line 
with  it.  When  the  ditference  is  not  the  same 
between  all  the  logarithms  in  the  sam*^  line, 
the  number  which  answers  must  nearly  to  it, 
one  part  taken  with  another,  is  inserted.  In 
the  common  table  of  logarithms  the  logarithms 
of  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  10,000  can  be 
found  by  inspection,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
tabular  differences  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
between  10,000  and  1,000.000  may  be  found. 
Also  by  the  aid  of  the  same  differences  the 
number  corresponding  to  any  logarithm  can 
be  found  to  five  or  six  places.  In  logarithmic 
tallies  of  sines,  tangents,  secants,  cosines, 
cotangents,  and  cosecants,  there  are  three 
columns  of  tabular  differences  on  each  page. 
The  first  of  these  is  placed  between  the  sines 
and  cosecants,  the  second  between  the  tan- 
gents and  cotangents,  and  the  third  between 
the  secants  and  cosines.  These  numbers  are 
the  differences  between  the  logarithms  on  the 
left  hand  against  which  they  are  placed  and 
the  next  lower  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
100  to  60.  The  use  of  these  differences  is  to 
facilitate  the  finding  of  the  logarithmic  sine, 
tangent,  secant,  &c.,  for  any  given  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  or  the  degrees,  minutes 
and  seconds  corresponding  to  any  given  loga- 
rithmic sine,  tangent,  secant.  &c. 

tabular-Spar,  table-spar,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Wollastonite  (q.v.). 

tabular-Structure,  s. 

Geol.  £  Petrol. :  A  structure  suggestive  of  a 
table  or  a  series  of  tables,  i.e.,  the  stnicture 
of  a  rock,  flat  above,  and  with  vertical  seams 
or  fissures. 

•  t&b-u-lar-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eug.  talnilar- 
i2<e);  'atio'n.]  Tlie  act  of  tabulating  or  form- 
ing into  tables ;  tabulation. 

•  t&b'-U-lar-ize,  v.t.  lEng.  tabular;  -ize.] 
To  forin  into  tiihles;  to  reduce  to  a  tabular 
form  ;  to  tabulate. 

•  t&b'-n-lar-lj?,ndy.  [En^.  tahular  ;  -ly.]  In 
tabular  form  ;  by  means  of  a  list  or  schedule. 

•"To  set  forth  m  ranch  m  po^ible  tabultrly  or  con- 
cisely those  teatum."— Lindsay :  Hind  in  the  Loioer 
Animals,  i.  69. 

tftb-U-la'-tfli,  s.  pl  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  (oftu- 
iofus  =  boarded,  floored,  from  (abw^a  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  it  PaUwnt. :  A  group  of  Madreporaria 
Perforata.  Tabulate  corals,  liaving  the  visceral 
chamber  divided  into  stories  by  tabula,  and 
witli  the  septa  rudimentary  or  ab.sent.  The 
group  is  of  donbtful  stability,  some  recent 
genera,  as  Millepora,  Heliopora,  Ac,  having 
been  removed  from  it,  and  various  fossil 
genera  Favositea,  Ch<etetes,  Syringopora, 
Halysites,  &c.,  being  placed  in  it  provision- 
ally. Families  Favositid^f,  Cha-tetidae,  The- 
cids,  and  Halysitidie.  From  the  Silurian 
onward. 

t&b'-U~late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tabulatits,  pa.  par. 
of  tabul'o  =  to  form  into  a  table  ;  Lat.  tabula 
=  a  t-;ible.]  Tahle-shajwd,  tabulated  ;  specif., 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tal-ulata  (q.v.). 

tabulate-corals,  s.  pl.    [Tabulata.] 

t&b'-u-late,  v.t.     [Tabulate,  a.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  tables ;  to  make  tables  of. 

"  Dispose,  tabut'ite,  ami  calculate  scftttered  ranks  of 
saniliers.  niitl  ejiflily  cuiiiput«  them."— Barrow;  ilathe- 
mattcu/  Lectures.     (Pref..  p.  29.) 

*  2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 

"  Matiy  of  the  best  Oiainomis  are  pointed  with  six 
angles,  and  some  tabulated  or  plaiu,  and  square. " — 
Greto :  Muawurn. 

t&b-n-la'-tion,  s.  [Tabulate,  v.]  The  act, 
art, 'or  pri>ce-is  of  forming  tables  or  tabular 
statements ;  the  act  <  f  rt^ducing  data  to  a 
tabular  form  ;  data  reduced  to  a  tabular  form. 


•  t&C»  s.     [Tack.1 

Jmw:  a  kind  of  customary  payment  by  a 
tenant. 

*  tac-fi:ee,  a. 

Old  Law :  Exempt  from  rents,  payments,  Ac 

t&o'-a-bOUt.  s.  [Arab.]  The  native  name  of 
tlie  small  gall  formed  on  the  tamarisk-treo 
{Tatnarix  imiica). 

t^-a-ma-ha'-oa,  t&c'-a-ma-hS«,   ». 

[Native  name.] 

L  A  resinous,  balsamic,  bitter,  aromatic, 
exudation,  found  in  winter  on  the  buds  of 
Popiilus  nigra,  P.  balsami/era,  P.  mndica)is, 
&c.  It  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic. 
It  is  made  into  an  ointment  for  tumours, 
wounds,  and  burns,  and  constitutes  tlie  basis 
of  a  balsam  and  tincture  used  for  colic,  &c. 

2.  The  resin  of  an  amyrid,  EUiphrium 
tomentosum,  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 

3.  The  resin  of  Calophyllum  Calaba,  from 
the  East  Indies. 

4.  A  resin  from  the  roots  of  Calophyllum 
Inophyllum,  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbou. 

t^o'-ca,  5.    [Malay.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  Taccacece  (q.v.). 
Calyx  six-partite  ;  corolla  six-pai  ted  ;  stjimens 
six,  inserted  in  the  calyx ;  styles  three ; 
stigmas  stellate.  Berry  hexangular,  dry. 
many-seeded.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
the  Moluccas  the  tubers  of  Tacca  pimiatifiila, 
T.  dubia,  and  T.  moniana  are  rasped  and 
macerated  in  water,  a  fecula  being  extracted, 
which  is  eaten  like  sago.  The  first  species  is 
much  grown  in  Travancore.  The  fecula  which 
it  yields  is  imported  into  England,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  West-Indian  arrowroot.  It 
is  called  also  T.  youy.  Its  stalks  are  split  and 
made  into  bonnets  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
T.  cristata  is  the  water-lily  of  Singapore. 

t&C-ca'-ce-se,  a.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tacc(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pl.  adj.  sutf.  -acew.] 

Bot.  :  Taccads;  an  order  of  Endogens,  alli- 
ance Narcissales.  Large  perennial  herbs 
with  a  tuberous  root.  Leaves  radical,  stalked, 
ex.stipulate,  undivided  or  pedatifid,  the  seg- 
ments pinnatifid  and  entire,  with  curved 
parallel  veins.  Flowers  at  the  extremity  of  a 
scape,  in  umbels,  surrounded  by  undivided 
bracts,  constituting  an  involucre.  Perianth 
six-cleft,  the  tube  superior,  the  limb  petaloid, 
equal  or  unequal ;  stimens  six,  persistent, 
with  dilated  filaments  ;  styles  three,  connate  ; 
ovary  of  three  carpels,  with  five  parietal  pla- 
centa ;  many-seeded ;  fruit  baccate,  with 
lunate  striated  seeds.  Known  genera  two, 
species  eight;  found  in  damp  forests,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea  in  tropical  India,  Africa, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

t&O'-C&d,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  tacc(a):  Eng.  saff. 
■ad.] 

Bot.  (Pl.) :  Lindiey's  name  for  the  Taccacea; 
(q.v,). 

ta'-ce  (C  as  5h)»  v.i.     [Ital.,  imperative  sing. 

of  tacere  =  to  be  silent.] 

Music :  A  direction  that  a  particular  voice, 
instrument,  or  part  is  to  be  silent  fur  a  certain 
specified  time. 

*t&9'-e§,  5.  pL      [Tasses.]     Armour  for  the 

thighs. 
ta'-9et,  v.i.     [Lat.,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie. 

of  tuceo  =  to  be  silent.] 
MtisU: :  The  same  as  Tace  (q.v.). 

*ta9h,  *t&9be(l),  s.  [A  softened  form  of 
tack  (q.v.).]  Something  used  for  taking  hold 
or  holding  ;  an  attachment ;  a  catch,  a  loop, 
a  button,  or  the  like. 

■•  Make  fifty  tacket  of  gold,  and  couple  the  cortaina 
together  with  the  tachet."—Exod.  xxv.  6. 

t^9he  (2),  s.  [Ft.]  a  pan  in  a  battery  of 
sugar-pans.  The  term  is,  however,  often  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  smallest  of  the  five  ; 
that  immediately  over  the  fire,  from  which 
the  concentiatpd  juice  is  transferred  to  the 
cooler,  also  called  the  Striking-tache. 

*ta9he(3),  *tacch,s.  [Fr.J  A  spot,  a  stain, 
a  blemish. 

"  Tlie  heryng  or  eeinge  of  any  vise  or  yvell  (acke."^ 
Elyot :  Qovernour,  bk.  i..  ch.  ill. 


*ta9be,   v.t.     [Tache  (l),  s.]    To  attach,  to 

fasten. 


tich-6-5g'-ra-pby,  ».    [Tachvobapby.) 

t&ch'-i'a.  s.  (Guianaii  tachi=.tin  ant's  neitL 
So  named  because  the  trunks  and  branchea 
are  generally  full  of  ants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianere.  Plants  with 
yellow  flowers,  found  in  the  West  Indies^ 
Guiana,  &c. 

t&ch'-i-na,  s.    [Tachinus.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tachinaria, 
One  of  the  largest  species  is  Tachlna  grmsa, 
fimnd  in  Continental  Kurope  and  in  Britain. 
It  is  two-tliirds  of  an  iucli  long,  black,  and 
covered  with  bristles,  the  head  and  the  ba»e 
of  the  wings  reddish  yellow. 

tich-i-nar'-i-8e,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tackin(a); 
Lat,  fem.  pl.  adj.  sutf.  -artce.] 

Entom.  :  A  group  of  Muscidaj.  Bristles 
projecting  from  the  third  joint  of  the  antenn®, 
either  entirely  naked  or  hairy,  or  plumose 
only  at  the  base.  Scales  behind  the  base  of 
the  wings  very  large,  entirely  concealing  tlie 
baiteres.  Flies  with  liairy  bodies,  mridcratcly 
stout,  and  flying  with  great  rapidity.  The 
larv*  feed  as  parasites  upon  caterpillars  of 
the  Lepidoptera  and  of  sawflies,  also  on 
beetles,  field  bugs,  earwigs,  grasshoppers, 
bees,  wasps,  and  spiders.  Many  hundred 
species  exist  in  Europe,  and  they  are  abun- 
dant in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

*  ta-chin'-i-dse,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tachin(us); 
I^t.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutt".  -idee.] 

Entom..:  A  family  of  Brachelytra,  now 
mei-ged  in  Staphylinidie.  Small,  excessively 
agile  beetles  of  convex  tapering  form,  with 
pentamerous  tarsi.    They  frequent  flovvers. 

taoh'-i-nU8,  s.  [Gr.  raxivo^  (tachinos),  poetic 
'for  Taxvs  {tachus)  =  quick,  swift.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Staphylinidffi,  with 
antennie  thickening  insensibly,  and  somewhat 
pear-shaped,  the  palpi  filiform,  the  lew 
spinous. 

tacli'-i-grapll,  t.    A  device  for  registering 
rotary  speed. 

ta-chom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  toxo?  (tacftos)  = 
*8pee<l,  swiftness,  and  fierpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure;  Ft.  tachoiMtre.]  An  instrument  foi 
measuring  velocity  ;  specifically — 

(1)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velo- 
city of  machines  by  means  of  the  depres.sion 
occasioned  in  a  column  of  Huid  by  centrifugal 
force,  which  causes  the  fluid  in  the  cistern 
(with  which  the  graduated  column  is  con- 
nected) to  sink  in  the  centre  more  and  more 
with  every  increase  of  velocity.  Thus  the 
graduated  column  falls  on  tlie  scale  as  the 
velocity  is  augmented,  and  rises  as  the  velo- 
city is  diminished. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  speed 
of  flowing  liquids.  One  form  has  several 
spiral  vanes  on  a  shaft  carrying  an  endless 
screw,  which  turns  a  series  of  geared  wheels. 
On  being  placed  in  a  current,  the  vanes  assume 
a  position  perpendicular  thereto,  and  their 
rotation  actuates  the  clock-work  mechanism 
which  is  graduated  to  indicate  the  velocity  of 
the  liquid  in  miles  per  hour,  or  other  units  of 
measurement. 

•t&9h'-y»  a.     [Eng.  tache  (3);  -y.]     Vicioos, 


corrupt. 

r-,  pr^.      [Gr.  Taxvs  (tachns)  =  swift] 
ded    with     swiftness  ;    endowed    with 


t3-Ch-y-,  pr^.  [Gr.  raxy^  (tachv 
Att'Mided  with  swiftness  ;  end 
speed. 

t&cb -jr-a-phSU  -tit©,  s.  [Pref.  tacky  ;  Or. 
a<f)aATO«  Xaphaltos)  =  a  springing  otf,  and  suff. 
■ite.] 

Min.  :  An  altered  form  of  Zircon  (q.v.X 
occurring  in  crystals  in  the  gneiss  of  Krageroe, 
Norway.  Decrepitates  before  the  blowpipe, 
hence  the  name. 

•  tach-^-di-d&x'-*.  s.  [Pref.  tachy-,  and 
Gr.  fit'Sa^is  {did(u:i^  =  teaching  ;  6t5aerKiu  (rfi- 
da.tfcd)  =  to  teach.)  A  .short  or  rapid  method 
of  imparting  knowledge. 

tac-hy'-drite,  s.  [Pref  tach-;  Gr.  vSi>t0 
{hwldr)  =  water,  and  suff.  -ite.] 

Min.  :  A  deliquescent  mineral,  occurring  in 
rounded  masses,  having  two  cleavages,  in  the 
salt-mines  of  Stassfurth,  Prussia.  Odour, 
yellowish;  transparent.  Compos.:  chlorine, 
41-17  ;  calcium,  T'Tti ;  tnagnesium,  9'30  ;  water, 
41-77  =  100,  which  corresponds  with  the  for- 
mula (CaCl  +  2MgCl)  +  12H0. 


boil,  bo^;  p6Ut»  j<5wl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbin.  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^lst.    ph  - 1 
-Clan. -ttan  =  Bhan.    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -siouB  =  ehus,   -bio, -die.  4ic  =  b^l,  dflL 
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tachydromia— tackle 


t&eh-y-drd'-mi-a, «.    [Tachydromus.] 

Eatum.  :  A  genus  of  Eiupidae  (q.v.),  akin  to 
Ocydromia  (q..v.). 

t&oh-^-dro'-nii-an,  s.  [Tachydromus.] 
Any  individual  'belonging  to  the  genus 
Tachydromus  (q.v.)  or  Tachydromia  (q.v.). 

ta-chyd'-ro-mus,  s.  [Gr.  TaxvSpd^ios  (tachu- 
'dromos)  =  swilt-running  :  Tax^s  (tachus)  = 
swift,  and  Spofj-o^  (^droinos)  =  a  running,  a 
course.] 

1.  Ornith. :  Illjgei's  name  for  the  genus 
Cursorius. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genns  of  Lacertidse,  with  seven 
Bpecies  widely  scattered  in  Chinese  Asia, 
Japan,  Borneo,  and  West  Africa.  Head  pyra- 
midal and  long,  collar  of  keeled  scales,  ven- 
tral scales  keeled,  tail  not  spined, 

•  tScll-y-glos'-SUS,  5.  [Pref,  tachy-,  and  Gr. 
y\Cja-(Ta  {glo-^isa)  =a.  tongue.] 

Zool, :  lingers  name  for  the  genus  Echidna 
(q.v.). 

t^-chyg'-ra-plier,  *  ta-Iug'-ra-pher,  s. 

[£u^'.  Ciichy'grapk^ii);  -er.]  Oue  who  writes  in 
shortliand  ;  a  stenographer. 

"  Tafciijrnphers  do  not.  howeT«r,  deem  It  necesaary 
to  di9tiii>;utsh  between  tbe  vowel  souuds  in  bait  and 
bale."~Scribner's  Magazine,  Dec,  1878,  p.  300. 

tach-y-gra,ph'-ic,  tach-y-graph'-ic-al. 

[Eng.  tachi/graph{y);  -ic,  -ica/.j  Of  or  per- 
taining; to  tachygraphy  ;  written  in  shorthand. 

"  ■  No  lielp  1 '  aaid  I.  "no  tacht/f/raphic  powX 
To  iiitf  rpose  in  this  uiiequ'tl  hL'ur.*  " 

Byrom  :  Robbery  of  the  Cambridge  Coach. 

t&-chyg'-ra-phy,  "ta-kig'-ra-phy,  s. 

[Gr.  Tax"«  {tachus)  ■=  swift,  and  ypa^ui (grapho) 
=  to  write.]  Tlie  act  or  prai'tice  of  rapid 
writing ;  shorthand,  stenography. 

"  In  hikigraphu,  each  vocal  element  doea  have  one, 
and  only  oue,  distinct  sii^n.  absolute  la  value."— 
&crib»er'%  Magazine,  Dec.,  1878,  p.  300. 

t&cli'-y-lite,  t3.ch'-3^-lyte,  s.  [Pref.  tacinj-, 
and  Gr.  \ut6«  {lutos)  —  dissolved  ;  Ger.  tachy- 
lyt.] 

Mill.  <&  Petrol.  :  A  massive  substance,  with- 
out cleavage,  and  resenibling  ohsidiau.  For- 
merly regarded  as  a  distinct  mineral  species, 
but  now  shown  by  Judd  and  others  to  be 
only  a  vitreous  form  of  basalt,  with  which  it 
is  al\vays*associate<l.  It  varies  in  composition 
according  to  the  basalt  which  it  represents, 
but  the  percentage  of  silica  present  is  usually 
above  that  of  ordinary  basalts. 

tachylite-basalt.  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  basalt  in  which  certain  parts, 
having  the  general  composition  of  the  mass, 
exist  in  a  vitreons  stiite,  this  condition  (tachy- 
lyte)  being  mostly  contlned  to  the  sides  of 
the  vein  or  dyke. 

t^Chyp-e-tej,  s.  [Qr.  Taxvirenj?  (tacMipetes) 
'=  fljiiig  fast  :  Taxu's  (.tackuf)  =  fast,  and 
«TO/j.ai  (petotnai)  =  to  fly.  J 

Ornith. :  Frigate  bird ;  a  genus  of  Pelicanidse. 
Bill  with  the  tips  of  both  mandibles  cur\ed  ; 
wings  excessively  long  and  deeply  forked. 
Tackypetes  aquUa  is  the  Frigate-bird  (q.v.). 

ta-chyp'-6r-tis,  s.  [Gr.  raxvA-opos  (tachu- 
'poros)  =  fast-going,  quick  of  motion  :  raxv? 
(tachus)  =  quick,  and  n-dpo?  (poros)=.a  passage.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Stai>hylinidas,  akin  to 
Tacliinus,  but  with  awl-like  palpi.  Eleven 
or  more  British  species. 

t&9'-it.  *  tac-ite,  a.  [Lat.  tacitusy  from  taceo 
=  to  be  silent ;  Fr.  tacite.]  Implied,  but  not 
directly  expressed  in  words. 

"This  relies  also  upon  a  tnrit  or  irapllcit  permission 
of  law,'"— fi/i.  Tnylor  :  Rule  of  Conicience,  bit.  lU..  ch.  ii. 

tacit-relocation,  s.    [Relocation,  ^.J 
t&9'-it-ly,   *  tac-ite-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   tacit; 
-ly.]    In  a  tacit  manner;  silently;  by  impli- 
cation, but  not  directly  in  words. 

"  In  those  things  in  which  they  have  agreed  tadteiy, 
or  expressly,  they  have  no  obligation."— Ba  2'aylor  : 
Rulei  of  Coiiscienof,  bk.  U.,  ch,  t. 

tS.9'-i-tum#  a.  [Fr.  tacitume,  from  Lat. 
tari/urnics,  from  tacitus  —  tacit  (q.v.).]  Habi- 
tually silent ;  not  apt  to  speak. 

"Qodolphlu,  cantiou'i.  tarititm.  did  his  best  to 
preserve  uevitmlity. "—SfacauJ'iy  :  ffist.  Eng..  ch.  vt 

t3.9-i-tur'-ni-ty»  *  tac-1-tur-ni-tie,  s. 

[Fr.  taciturnite,  from  Lat.  tacit urnitatem, 
accus.  of  tacitumitas,  from  toci(urnu5=^  taci- 
turn (q.v.).] 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
taciturn ;  habitual  Bileuce  or  reserve  m 
speaking. 

"  A  class  of  people  not  diBtingulshed  by  taciturniti/ 
or  discretion. "—Jtfacau/oy;  tlUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlil. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  mode  of  extinguishing  an 
obligation  in  a  shorter  period  than  by  the 
forty  years'  prescription.  This  mode  of  ex- 
tinguishing obligation's  is  by  the  silence  of 
the  creditor,  and  arises  from  a  presumption 
that  he  would  not  have  been  so  long  silent  if 
the  debt  had  not  been  paid  or  the  obligation 
implemented.  As  a  general  rule,  the  periods 
of  prescription  are  adopted  as  superseding 
the  common  law  doctrme  of  taciturnity. 

* t&5'-i-turn-ly,  ndv.    [Eng.  taciturn:  -ly.] 
In  a  tacitm-u  manner ;  silently. 

tack,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tack  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  fasten,  to  attach. 

"  This  shel<  was  tacked  about  bis  bodye-"— /'oAj/an .' 
Chronycle  (ao.  laSS). 

2.  To  attach,  secure,  or  join  together  in  a 
slight  or  hasty  manner,  as  by  tacks  or  stitches. 

"  Tack  a  tiuybitof  an  old  glove  in."— Qu««n.  Sept. 
26,  1985. 

3.  To  join  together ;  to  bring  together. 

"  I  had  a  kindness  for  thera,  which  wa3  right ; 
But  then  I  stopped  uot  till  I  tacked  to  tTiat 
A  trust  in  them."         Browning :  Paracelsui,  iv. 

4.  To  add  as  a  supplement  to,  as  to  a  bill  in 
its  progress  through  parliament ;  to  append. 
(Genei-ally  with  on.) 

B,  Intransitii^e : 

Naut. :  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship  by 
shifting  the  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails 
from  one  side  to  the  other ;  to  alter  the 
course  of  a  ship  through  the  shifting  of  the 
tacks  and  sails.  Tacking  is  an  operation  by 
which,  when  a  ship  is  proceeding  in  a  course 
making  any  acute  angle  with  the  direction  of 
the  wind  on  one  of  her  bows,  her  head  is 
turned  towards  the  wind,  so  that  she  may 
sail  in  a  course  making  nearly  the  same  angle 
on  the  other  bow.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  rudiler  and  sails. 

"  We  saw  land  ahead,  upon  which  we  tacked  and 
stood  otf'—Cou*-  Fint  Voyage,  bk.  li-,  eta.  viL 

t3.ck(l),  *tak,  *tal£ke,  5.     [Ir.  toca  =  apeg, 

jiin,  nail ;  Gael,  taraid.  =  a  tack,  a  peg,  a  stab. 
From  the  same  root  as  attack,  stake,  and  take  ; 
cf.  Dut.  tak;  Dan.  ta/i/:e  =  a  prong,  ajag,  &c.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  small,  flat-headed,  sharp-pointed  nail. 
Tacks  are  known  as  carpet,  leathered,  gimj\ 
brush,  broom,  felting.  Tlieir  size  is  designated 
by  the  weight  of  1,000,  as  3-ouuce,  6-ounce, 
8-ounce,  &c. 

2,  A  drawing-pin  (q.v.). 
*3.  A  hook  or  clasj*. 

4.  A  stitch  or  similar  slight  fastening  con- 
necting two  pieces. 

•  5.  That  which  is  attached  or  tacked  on  ;  a 
supplement,  an  addition,  a  rider. 

"  Some  tacks  Uad  b«en  made  to  money-bills  In  King 
Charles's  time."— Aurnet ;  Sitt.  Own  Time  (&u.  1706]. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  lower  forward  corner  of  a  fore-and- 
aft  sail. 

(2)  The  lower,  weather  comer  of  a  course, 
or  lower  square-sail. 

(3)  The  rope  by  which  the  forward  lower 
corner  of  a  course  or  stay-sail  is  drawn  forward 
and  confined. 

(4)  A  rope  by  which  the  lower  corner  of  a 
studding-sail  is  drawn  outward  and  held  to 
the  boom. 

"  Port  hard,  port  I  the  wind  growa  scant,  brln^the 
(aci  aboard." — brydeu:  Tempest,  i. 

(5)  Hence,  the  course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  her  sails ;  as  the  stiirboard 
tack  or  port  tack ;  the  former  when  she  is 
close-hauled  with  the  wind  on  her  starboard, 
the  latter  when  close-hauled  with  the  wind  on 
her  port  side. 

"  When  they  chance  ta^kt  they  throw  the  Tessel  op 
in  the  wind,  eaie  off  the  sheet,  and  bring  the  heel  or 
tack-end  of  the  yard  to  the  utiier  end  of  the  boat,  and 
the  sheet  in  like  manner."— CooA."  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  lii..  ch.  11. 

2.  Farming:  The  term  used  in  some  parts 
of  England  for  the  placing  out  of  cattle  to 
feed  on  tlie  pasture  of  another  farmer  at  a 
price  agreed  upon  ;  the  hire  of  pasture  for 
feeding  purposes.  (Thi.s  and  the  following 
meaning  are  closely  connected  with  take,  v. 
(q.v.). 


3.  Scot*  Law :  A  contract  by  which  the  UM 
of  a  thing  is  set  or  let  fur  hire  ;  a  lease. 

If  (1)  Hard  tack  :  [Hard-tack]. 

(2)  Tack  of  a  flag :  A  line  spliced  into  the 
eye  at  tlie  bnitoni  of  the  tabling,  for  securing 
the  flag  to  the  halyards, 

tack-block,  8.. 

Naut.  :  A  block  for  the  tack  of  a  sail.  The 
studding-sail  tack-blocks  are  at  the  ends  of 
the  booms. 

tack-claw,  s.  A  split  tool  for  drawing 
tacks. 

tack-driver,  s. 

1.  A  tack-hanimtr(q.v.). 

2.  A  tool  with  a  contrivance  for  automati* 
cally  presenting  the  tacks  in  auccession, 
and  driving  them  into  place. 

tack-duty.  s. 

Scots  Law :  Rent  reserved  on  a  tack  or  lease. 

tack-haninier,  s.  A  ."miall  hammer  used 
for  driving  and  extracting  tacks.  The  peen 
usually  has  either  a  tliin  edge,  which  may  I* 
inserted  l>eneath  the  head  of  the  tack,  or  is 
divided,  to  form  a  claw. 

tack-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  tackle  for  pulling  down  the 
tacks  of  the  principal  sails. 

tacks-pins.  s.  pi 

Naut. :  Pins  inserted  in  holes  in  various 
parts  of  a  ship  for  belaying  running  gear  to  ; 
belaying-pius. 

*  tack  (2).  s.     [Tache  (3),  s.)    Stain,  taint. 

"  You  do  not  tbe  thiug  that  you  would  :  that  li 
perhaps  perfectly,  |turely  without  some  tack  or  stain.' 
— Hammond :  Works,  iv.  612. 

*  t^k  (3),  s.  [Lat.  tactus,]  Touch,  feeling, 
flavour,  taste. 

"  Cheese  which  our  fat  soil  to  every  quarter  Bends. 
Whuse   tack  the  huuerry  clowu  auJ  piowmao  so 
commends.*         jSrayton  ■  Poty-Olbion,  a.  19. 

t&ck  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shelf  on 
which  cheese  is  dried,    {frov.) 

t&ck'-er.  s.  [Eng.  tack,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tacks  or  makes  additions. 

"The  noise  baa  been  so  long  acainst  tbe (acterg,  that 
most  of  them  thought  their  safest  way  was  \q  deny  It 
in  their  several  countrieB."— jiccojin/  nf  Vie  Tack  to  a 
Biil  in  Parliament,  p.  L 

tS^k'-et.  s.  [A  dimin.  from  tack  (1),  s.]  A 
short  nail  with  a  large  prominent  head,  worn 
in  the  soles  of  strong  shoes ;  a  clout-nail,  a 
hob- nail.    {Scotch.) 

t^ck'-ing,  s.    [Tack,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Securing  by  tacks  tempo- 
rarily ;  as  the  pieces  of  a  saddle  or  boot  to 
the  tree  or  last,  to  hold  them  in  position  for 
sewing. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  A  union  of  securities  given  at 
different  times,  all  of  which  must  be  re- 
deemed before  an  intermediate  purchaser  can 
interpose  his  claim. 

2.  Metal-work.  :  Uniting  metallic  pieces  by 
drops  of  solder,  to  hold  them  in  place  until 
the  solder  is  regularly  apjdied  to  the  joint. 

3.  Naut. :  Directing  a  vessel  on  to  another 
tack  when  beating  against  the  wind,  so  that 
the  wind  comes  on  the  other  bow. 

td<c'-kle.  *  tak-el.  *  tak~il,  s.  [Sw.  tackel 
—  the  tackle  of  a  ship  ;  tackla  =  to  rig  ; 
Dan.  (afcA:e^  =  tackle  ;  takle  ■=io  rig;  Dut. 
takel  —  a  pulley,  tackle  ;  takelen  =  to  rig  ; 
Wei.  tad  =  an  instrument,  tool,  tackle.  Tackle 
is  that  which  takes  or  gnsps,  holding  the 
masts,  &c.,  firmly  in  their  places,  from  Icel. 
taka;  O.  Sw.  taka ;  Sw.  taga  =  to  take,  to 
seize,  to  grasp,  to  hold.    (Skeiu.)] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  apparatus,  or  that  part  of  an  ap- 
paratus, by  which  an  objei't  is  grasped, 
moved,  or  operated  :  as,  gnu  tackle,  ground- 
tarkle,  fishing-tackle,  plough-tackle,  hoisting- 
tackle,  reef-tackle,  luff-tiickle,  &c. ;  espec,  one 
or  more  pulleys  or  blocks  rove  with  a  single 
rope  or  fall,  used  for  raising  and  lowering 
heavy  weights  and  the  like. 

*  2.  Instruments  of  action  ;  weapons. 

"A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  kene 
tliider  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 
Wei  coude  he  dresse  his  tnkel  yemanly." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  Prol.  104. 

*  3.  An  arrow. 


Ate,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pflt; 
or»  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cubp  ciire.  onlte,  onr,  r^,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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n.  Naut.  :  All  the  ropes  of  a  ship,  and  the 
other  furniture  of  the  uiasta.  A  simple  tackle 
consists  of  one  or  more  blocks  rove  witli  a 
single  rope.  When  two  blocks  are  eniployeti, 
one  is  the  stamliitg-block  and  the  otiitr  thr 
running-block.  The  rope  is  termed  the  fall, 
and  runs  over  the  sheaves.  The  fast  end  of 
the  fall  is  the  standing  end,  the  other  the 
running  or  hauling  end.  tFLEKT,  v.,  B.  II.  2.  ; 
Overhaul,  K  2.] 

"  If  a  vfisht,  who  hated  tnide. 
The  sails  Riid  t-ickle  for  n.  vesisel  boucht. 
Madmau  or  fool  he  iiiit'lit  be  Justly  thought. 

Francis:  Horace;  Satire).  11.  3, 

tackle-block,  s.  A  pulley  over  which  a 
rope  runs.  It  usually  consists  of  a  sheave  or 
sheaves  in  a  shell. 

tackle-board,  s. 

Rope-inaking :  A  frame  at  the  head  of  a 
rope-walk,  containing  the  whirls  to  which 
yarns  are  attached  to  be  twisted  into  strands. 

tackle-fall,  s.  The  rope  which  is  rove 
through  a  block. 

tackle-hook,  s.  The  hook  by  which  a 
tackle  is  connected  to  an  object  to  be  hoisted. 

tackle-post,  s.  A  post  with  wliirls  in  a 
ropewalk,  to  twist  the  three  strands  which 
are  laid  up  into  a  cord  or  rope. 

t&C'-kle,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tackle,  &] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  Literally : 

*  1,  To  supply  or  furnish  with  tackle. 

2.  To  operate,  move,  lift,  fasten,  or  the  like, 
by  means  of  tackle. 

3.  Foot-ball :  To  stop,  or  impede  the  progress 
of,  an  opposing  player  who  is  endeavoring  to 
run  with  the  ball. 

II.  Fig. :  To  set  %igorously  upon ;  to  take 
in  hand  earnestly  ;  to  set  vigorously  to  work 
upon  ;  to  deal  with,  to  engage  in,  to  attack. 

"A  paid  collector  would  be  infinitely  more  Bucceas- 
ful  tliau  any  imiuber  of  printed  appeals  signed  by 
geiitleiiieii  who  could  not  tackle  people  personally." — 
fieM.  April  4,  1885. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  go  vigorously  to  work  ;  to 
make  a  bold  attack ;  to  set  to  earnestly.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to.) 

t&o'-kled  (kled  as  keld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Tal-kle,  v.  ] 

*  tackled -stair,  s.    A  rope-ladder. 

"  Bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  £  Juliet,  iL  4. 

t&C'-kler,  s.     [Eng.  tackl(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  tackles. 

2.  Mining:  A  small  chain  having  a  hook 
at  one  end  and  a  ring  at  the  other  ;  four  are 
made  fast  to  the  skip  in  order  to  hoist  it  up 
the  shaft. 

t&O'-kling,  s.     [Eug.  tackl(e)  ;  'ing.) 

I.  Furniture  of  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship, 
as  cordnge,  sails,  &c. ;  tackle. 

*  2.  Instruments  or  apparatus  of  action. 

"  I  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod,  if  you  will  funiiah 
him  with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  aud  make  him  a 
HaUer."— Walton:  Angler. 

3.  Cordage,  straps,  or  other  means  of  at- 
taching an  animal  to  a  carriage ;  harness,  or 
the  like, 

t&oks'-man,  s.    [Eng.  tack,  and  -man.] 

Scots  Law:  One  who  holds  a  tack  or  lease 
of  laud  from  another  ;  a  lessee,  a  tenant. 

"The  Chief  must  be  Colonel :  his  uncle  or  his  brother 
tnUBt  be  Major  :  the  tnckamen,  who  formed  what  may 
be  called  tlie  peerage  of  the  little  coumiunity,  mnat  he 
the  Uaptiuus.  '—Macaulay:  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xiii. 

tacU'y,  a.  Tenacious  or  sticky,  as  a  newly- 
vajuished  surface. 

Ta-CO'-ni-an,  a,  [From  theTaconic  Hills  in 
the  western  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains  in 
the  United  States,  east  of  the  Hudson  river.] 
GeoL  :  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  crystal- 
line rocks,  consisting  of  quartzite  and  schist 
with  crystalline  niagnesian  limestone,  some 
serpentine,  and  extensive  depnsits  of  iron 
ores.  They  appear  to  be  the  newest  of  the 
Archeean  Rocks  of  North  America,  and  are 
placed  by  Etheridge,  &c.,  as  homotaxic  with 
the  Meneviau  beds  (q.v.). 

tfi-C-so'-m-a,  s.  [From  tacso,  the  Peruvian 
name  of  one  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Passifloracefp,  akin  to 
Passifiora,  but  with  a  long  cylindrical  calyx, 
having  two  crowns.     The  fruits  of  Tacsonia 


vwllmima,  T.  tripartita,  and  T.  $peciosa  are 
eateu. 

tIfcCt,  s.    [Lat.  tactus  =  touch,  prop.  pa.  par  of 
tango  —  to  toucli.] 
"  1.  Touch,  feeling. 

"  Of  ail  creatures  the  sense  of  tact  ia  most  exquisite 
In  mail,"— A'o«i.'  Aficrvcogmia,  p.  66. 

2.  The  stroke  in  beating  time  in  music. 

3.  Peculiar  skill  or  adroitness  in  doing  or 
saying  exactly  that  which  is  required  by  or 
is  suited  to  the  circumstances;  nice  percep- 
tion or  discernment. 

■■  She  had  little  of  that  tnct  which  ia  the  character- 
latic  talent  of  her  aex."— Jfacau/aj/ ;  Bitt.  Ens..ch.  xv. 

"  tact'-a-ble,  a.  [Formed  from  tact,  on  analogy 
of  traciahte  (q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  touched, 
or  of  being  felt  by  the  sense  of  ttiuch. 

"  Tliey  I  wonieu]  being  created 
To  be  botli  tractable  and  Uictuble." 

Masiinger :  Parliament  of  Love,  il.'l. 

*  t&O'-tic,   a.   &  s.      [Qr.  ToxTiKos  {laktikos)  = 

lit  for  arranging,  pertaining  to  tactics  ;  toktos 
{taktos)  =  ordered,  arranged  ;  Taao-u)  {tasso)  = 
to  anauge,  to  order  ;  Fr.  tartiqne.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  dispositions  for  battle,  evolu- 
tions, »feo. ;  tactical. 

"To  see  Id  sach  a  clime. 
Where  science  is  uew,  men  so  exact 
111  ('(cffcart."  Davenunt:  Madagatcar. 

B,  As  subst.  :  Tactics  (q.v.). 

tilc'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tactic;  -ah]  The  same 
as  Tactic  (q.v.). 

tactical-point,  s. 

MiL:  Any  point  of  a  field  of  battle  which 
may  impedethe  advance  of  an  enemy  to  one's 
attack,  or  may  facilitate  the  advance  of  one's 
army  to  attack  the  enemy. 

*  tac'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tactical;  -ly.] 
In  a  tactical  manner ;  according  to  tactics. 

"We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  resolve  may  not 
he  liB  tavticrlli/  Judiriuus  as  it  ia  cuutrovereially  cau- 
tious."—fiu  i/^/  Telegraph,  Oct.  6,  1885. 

t&C-ti'-Clan,  s.  [Eng.  tactic;  -ian.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  the  employment  and  mano?u- 
vring  of  troops  ;  an  adroit  or  skilful  manager 
or  contriver. 

"  As  a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  high  ;  of  his  many 
cam]taign9  only  two  were  decidedly  successful," — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvll 

tS.C'-tics,  s.  [Qr.  ToKTiKa  (taktika)  =  military 
taotics,  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  toktiko^  (taktikos)  =^ 
tactic  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  tactique.] 

1.  The  employment  and  manoeuvring  of 
troops  when  in  contact  with,  or  in  jiresence 
of  the  enemy.  The  general  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign and  its  objective  are  stiategical  con- 
siderations ;  the  carrying  out  of  that  plan 
belongs  to  the  province  of  tactics.  By  Greater 
Tactics  is  implied  the  operations  by  which 
great  battles,  due  to  the  collision  of  the 
gi-eater  armies,  are  fought.  By  Minor  Tactics 
are  meant  the  smaller  operations  of  war,  such 
as  outposts,  reconnaissance,  action  of  ad- 
vanced and  rear  guards,  and  the  mutual  co- 
operation of  the  three  arms,  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
and  Artillery,  to  attain  victory. 

"  Hia  tracts  on  the  administration  of  an  empire,  on 
tactics,  and  on  laws,  Mere  publislied  some  years  since 
at  Lt^ydeii."—Qohlsmith  :  Polite  Learning,  cb.  ill. 

2.  Plan  or  mode  of  procedure. 

"  Their  plan  was.  not  to  reject  the  recommendations 
of  tlie  Connnissioriein,  but  to  jirevetit  those  rec^nn- 
inenciatioiis  from  being  diacoisecl  ;  and  with  this  vit-w 
a  system  of  tactici  whs  atlojited  wtjioh  proved  success- 
ful."—-t/Kciiw/nj/  .'  /ti«t.  E'lg..  cli.  xiv, 

*3.  The  ait  of  inventing  and  making  ma- 
chines for  throwing  darts,  arrows,  stones, 
and  other  missile  weapons. 

tac'-tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tactUis,  from 
tactus,  pa.  par.  of  tango  =  to  touch.]  Capable 
of  being  touched  or  of  being  perceived  by  the 
sense  of  touch. 

"  At  this  proud  yleldine  word 
She  on  the  sceue  her  tactile  sweets  presented. " 

Beaumont :  Psyche. 

tactile-corpuscle,  s. 

Anat.  (PI.) :  One  of  the  three  kinds  of 
sensory  terminal  organs.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  R.  Wagner  and  Meissner.  They 
are  mostly  of  oval  form,  nearly  one  three 
hundredth  of  an  inch  long  by  one  eight-hnn- 
dre<ltli  thick.  They  have  a  core  of  soft  homo- 
geneous substance  within,  and  a  cnpsule  of 
connective  tissue  with  oblong  transverse 
nuclei,  like  miniature  fir  cones,  outside.  They 
exist  in  certain  papillse  in  the  skin  of  the  hand 
and  foot,  on  the  foie  arm,  and  the  nipple. 
Called  also  Touch  bodies. 


tactile -papillsa,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Papdlie  bearing  the  tactile  cor- 
puscles (q.v.). 

taotUe-sensibility,  a. 

I'husinl.  :  Sensibility  of  touch  existing  in 
dilh  Tfiit  degrees  in  diticrent  parts  of  the  skin. 

*  tic-ta'-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  tactilie);  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tactile  or 
percejilible  by  the  touch. 

2.  Touchiness. 

"Tou  have  a  little  infirmity— tactUUg  or  tOQCbi< 
Dess."- &  Hmifh  :  leUera,  1B31. 

t&Ct-in-var'-i-ant,  s.  [Eng.  tact,  and  inva- 
riant.] 

Alg.  :  The  invaiiiint  which,  equated  to  zero, 
expresses  the  contlition  that  two  quantio 
curves  or  Burfaces  touch  each  other. 

t^c'-tlon,  3.  [Lat.  tactio,  from  tactus,  pa.  par. 
of  tango  =  to  touch.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  touch- 
ing ;  touch. 

"We  neither  seeing  vision,  nor  feeling  taction,  uor 
bearing  Muditloii.  much  less,  bearing  sight,  or  seelug 
tiste,  or  the  likt."~~Cuduiurth :  Intel.  System,  p.  C36. 

2.  Geom. :    The    same     as    Tanoencv     or 

ToucniNG. 

t^ct'-less,  a.    [Eng.rac(;  -less.']    Destitute  of 

tact. 

tSxj'-u-a,  s.    [Native  name(?).J 

EiUuin. :  A  genus  of  Cicadidae.  The  species 
are  of  large  size,  and  common  in  tropical 
regions.  The  female  of  Tacua  speciosa  is  more 
than  three  inches  long. 

*tac'-tn-al,  a.  [Lat.  tactus  =  touch.]  Of  or 
pertaiiiing  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  touch ; 
consisting  in  or  derived  from  touch. 

"  Whether  visual  or  tactual,  every  perception  of  the 
flpace-attribntes  of  l»ody  is  deconipuBalde  into  percep- 
tions uf  relative  p08ltiou."—i/«rfc«r(  Spencer:  Princi- 
pies  uf  Psychology,  S  62. 

tade,  s.    [ToAD.l    (Scotch.) 

ta-dor'-na,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ortiith.  :  A  genus  of  Aiiatidie,  with  seven 
species,  from  the  Palwarctic  and  Australian 
regions.  Beak  about  as  long  as  the  head, 
under  mandible  much  narrower  than  upper, 
nail  decurved,  forming  a  hook,  both  mandibles 
with  transverse  lamellte  ;  nasal  groove  near 
base  of  beak  ;  nostrils,  oval,  lateral,  jiertinus  ; 
legs  moderate,  tibia  naked  for  a  little  above 
the  tarsal  joint ;  toes  three  in  front  entirely 
webbed,  one  behind  free  ;  wings  of  moderate 
length.     The  sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  plumage. 

t&d'-pole,  s.     [Eng,  toad,  and  poii  =  head,  i.e.,  . 
the  toad  tliat  seems  all  head.] 

Biol. :  The  larva  of  the  Anurous  Amphibia, 
sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  larvje  of 
the  Urodela,  whii.-h  undergo  a  much  less  com- 
plete metamorphosis.  When  hatched  the 
young  have  no  respiratory  organs  or  limbs, 
but  possess  a  tail,  which  is  a  powerful  swim- 
ming organ.  Branchial  clefts  soon  develop, 
followed  by  ciliated  external  branchial 
pinnies.  TJie  two  pairs  of  limbs  appear 
nearly  simultaneously  as  small  buds,  the 
hinder  pair  at  the  jnnction  of  the  tail  and 
body,  and  the  anterior  i^ir  conceah^d  beneath 
the  opercular  membmne.  The  former  are 
developed  first,  and  when  the  gills  are  ab- 
soibed  the  latter  appear ;  the  tail  then 
atrojiliies,  and  is  comj>let*'ly  absorbed,  and 
the  lierbivorousgill-bre.ithing  tadpole  becomes 
a  lung-breathing  carnivorous  frog. 

tadpole-fish,  5.    [Tadpole-hake.] 

tadpole-hake,  $. 

Ichthy. :  Kaniceps  tri/urcatus,  from  the  coasts 
of  northern  Europe,  it  is  a  small  fish,  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  of  a  darkish-brown 
colour,  somewhat  rare,  but  occasionally  taken 
on  the  Scotti.>h  coast,  and  round  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  head  is  disproportionately 
large  and  broad,  a  circumstance  which  has 
given  rise  to  its  popular  name.  Called  also 
the  Ti-ifurcated  Hake,  Tommy  Noddy,  and 
the  Lesser  Fork-head. 

*  tS.d'-p61e-d6m,  s.      [Eng.  tadpole;  -dom.] 

The  tadpole  state. 

"  The  little  lieggars.  an  inch  long,  fresh  from  irat^r 
and  taUpoltdom.—C.  Kiwjtley.  in  Life,  ii  157. 

tae,  s.    [Toe.]    A  toe.    (Scotch.) 

■•  Tak  care  o'  your  (a«J  wl' that  stone  1 "  —  Swtt  I 
Antiquary,  ch    xiv. 


bSil,  b6^ ;  pdilt.  jd^l ;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.    -ing. 
-dan. -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion, -8lon  =  8biui; -tion, -^ion^  zhftn.    -cioos, -tious, -slooa  =  shus.   -ble. -die,  &c.  =  1>^1,  d^L 
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tae— tag 


tae  a.  tSc.  <u  =one,  with  the  (of  thedemonst. 
tliat=tliat  one)  One.  as  the  tiu  half  mid 
the  titlior  =  the  one  half  aud  the  other. 
(S<;oteA.) 

•■ThercB  twB  tf  them  (autdeU  unco Bqojire  utd  >«Aled 
At  the  (u«  Biae."-  Scott  .-  Antiquary,  cU.  XV. 

tae,  prep.     (To.)    (ScotcJi.) 
taed,  tald,  s.    [Toad.]    (Scotch.) 
Ue'-di-um,   s.      (Lat!    Weariness,   irksome- 

nesa,  tedium. 
taedlum  vltse,  jAr.    [Lat.  =  weariness 

of  life.]    Ennui;  a  mental  disorder. 

tsel.  s.  IChin.]  A  Chinese  coin  worth  about 
Sl.40;  also  a  CliinebC  weight  of  IJ  oz. 

ta'on,  pa- pof- or  u-    [Taken.]    (Scotch.) 

t«B'-ni-a,  te'-nl-a,  s.  [Lat 
(tainui)  =  a  band,  a  ribbon 
to  stretch.] 

1.  Arch.:  The 
band  or  llllet  sur- 
mnuntingthe  Doric 
epistUiuin. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  liga- 
ture ;  a  long  and 
narrow  ribbon. 

3.  Zoo!.  .•  Tape- 
worm ;  the  typi'-al 
genus  of  Tveiiiada 
(q.v.),  consisting  of 
internal  parasitic 
worms,  having  an 
elongated,  com- 
pressed,   jointed 

body  The  head  is  in  general  broader  than 
the  neck,  with  four  sectorial  depressions, 
and  generally  also  a  median  reti-actile  rostel- 
luiii,  frequently  armed,  especially  when  young, 
with  one  or  two  circles  of  minute  recurved 
hooks.  The  geiiiUl  organs  at  the  margins  of 
the  joints,  either  on  one  side  only,  or  on  both 
margins,  and  on  alternateji.ints.  The  species, 
whii-h  are  very  numerous,  Rudolphi  admitting 
146  and  Diijaidin  135,  are  most  common  in 
birds  next  in  mammalia,  then  in  fishes,  and 
lastly  in  reptiles.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.)  Tania 
Klium  is  the  Tupeworm  (q.v.). 

teenia  hippocampi,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  narrow  white  band  prolonged 
from  the  fornix  of  the  hippocampus  viajor  in 
the  cerebrum.    Called  also  corpus  fimbrmtum. 

tsenla  semiclrcularis,  s. 

Aruit  ■  A  narrow  Hat  band  between  the 
optic  thalamus  and  the  corpus  striatum  in  the 
cerebrum 


ITEMIA  c"; 


EPISTVLIUM,   SHOWIKO 
T.CNIA. 


teB-ni'-a-d^,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  ft-om  Lat. 
Ucnia  =  a  tipe-worm.] 

Zml  ■  Cestoid  worms  ;  an  order  of  Plathel- 
mintha  or  Sdlecida,    containing    the  Tape- 
worms and  Bladder-worms.  Internal  parasites, 
hennaphrodite  when   mature.      Tlie  body  is 
elon^'ated,  and  consists  of  a  head,  with  many 
flattened    articulatimis.      The    small  narrow 
head  or  soolex  contains  nearly  all  the  organs 
of  the  body,  and  is  essentially  the  animal, 
the  articulations,   called  nietameres  or   pro- 
glottides, being  generative  segments  thrown 
off  by  the  head  in  the  manner  called  budding 
or   "  gemmation."      Each  reproductive  joint 
contains  both  male  and  female  organs.     The 
joints  nearest  the  head  are  the  newe.st,  those 
farthest  from  it  are  the  most  mature.     The 
autlei  ior  end  of  the  body,  or  forepart  of  the 
scolex,  is  provided  with  suckers,   hooks,  or 
toliaceous  appendages,  or  with  all  three  com- 
bined.     There  is   no   mouth  or   alimentary 
canal,  so  that  it  must  derive  materials  for  its 
nourishment  only  by  absori>tion  through  the 
skin.    The  nervous  system  seems  to  consist 
of  two  small  ganglia, "sending  filaments  back- 
ward. There  is  a  water-vasciilar  system  (q.v.). 
The  whole  animal  is  called  a  Strobilus.     After 
a  time  some  of  the  metamcres  break  off',  the 
worm  still  continuing  to  grow.  They  continue 
to  live  till  the  ova  are  expelled.    The  nume- 
rous ems  which  they  contain  ultimately  rup- 
ture the  tissue  and  escape  after  being  voided 
with  the  evacuations  of  the  person  or  animal 
in  whose  intestinal  canal  they  were.     The 
e^'-s  are  swallowed  in  water,  or  with  grass  and 
other  herbs,  and  obtain  a  nidus  for  develop- 
ment in  a  new  individual.      The  larva;  are 
oval,  and  have  three  pairs  of  hooks  arranged 
In  bilateral  symmetry.      Besides  the  cestoid 
sexual  forms,  there  are  cystic  asexual  condi- 
tions of  many  Tjeniada. 


tSB-ni-a-no'-tus,  '.    IGr.  raivia  (lainia)  =  a 
band,  and  wIitos  (miloj)  =  the  back.] 

Ichtky.  :    A  genus   of    Scorpsenida;   (q.v.). 
having  the  dorsal  continuous  with  the  caudal 
flu. 
tte-m-i-for'-mej,  «.  pi    [Or.  Taii'ia  («ainio) 
=  a  rilibon,  and  Lat.  foniM  =  form.] 

IcIUhy. :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygii  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  family,  Tracliypteridie(q.v.). 

tte'-ni-in,  s.  (Gr.  raccia  (tainia)  =  a  tape- 
worm ;  suff.  -in.] 

Chtm. :  A  name  applied  to  kosine,  from  the 
anthelmintic  properties  of  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained. 

t»-m-o-cam'-pa,  s.  (Gr.  raivia  {tainia)  =  a 
tapeworm,  and  jcoVmj  (kampi)  =  a  caterpillar.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Orthosidae.  Antennas 
ciliated  or  pectinated  in  the  male  ;  alKiomen 
smooth,  a  little  depressed  ;  foie-wings  entire, 
thick,  powdery  ;  wings  in  repose  forming  a 
very  sloping  roof.  Eleven  British  s|iecies. 
Tceniocampa  aothlca  is  the  Hebrew  character 
moth.    [Hebrew  character  (2).] 

t£e-ni-oid,  a .  [T.enioides.]  Shaped  like  a 
tapeworm ;  ribbon-like. 

t  tse-ni-oi-de-i,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
Taii'ia  (tainia)  =  a  ribbon,  and  tiSos  (eidos)  = 
form.] 

Ichlhy. :  In  Mliller's  classification,  a  family 
of  Acanthopterygii,  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Tieniiformes  (q.v.). 

•  tse-ni-oi'-des,  s.  pi.    (Gr.  Tnivioei'Sij?  (taiti- 
ioeiife)  =  like  a  band,  narrow,  thin  :  loiv.a 
(tainia)  =  a  ribbon,  and  eloos  (eirios)  =  form.] 
Zool. :  The  Tseniada  (q.v.).    (CuvUr.) 

tse-nlop-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  roiwa  (tainia)  =  a 
riblion,  and  jrTtpis  (p(cris)  =a  fern.] 

1.  Bot.  :  An  exotic  genus  of  Tsnitideie 
(q.v). 

2  PalcEoiot. :  A  genus  of  ferns  with  broad, 
ribbon-like  fronds,  siniide  or  pinnate,  second- 
ary nerves  running  at  right  angles  from  the 
primary;  fructification  linear,  the  approxi- 
mately parallel  lines  placed  at  the  margin  of 
the  secondary  veins.  Six  species  from  the 
Lower  Jurassic  of  Britain,  and  a  doubtful  one 
from  Central  India. 
tte'-nite,  s.  (Gr.  rairia  (tainia)  =  a  band  ; 
sufl'.  -ite  ;  Ger.  iandtisen.] 

Min  ■  A  name  given  to  an  alloy  of  iron  and 
nickel  found  in  certain  meteoric  irons,  having 
the  probable  formula,  FejNij. 
tte-nl-tid'-o-SB,  8.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tttnil(is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iilem.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns, 
having  no  indusium. 


•  tif'-fa-ta,  s.     [Taffeta.] 

•  tif -fer-^l,  s.    (Taffbail.) 

tlif-fe-ta,tif-fe-ty,  'tftf -fata, 't&f - 
fa-tj,  s.  [Kr.  taJfeUts,  from  Ital.  t"ileta,  fioni 
Pers.  td/lah  —  twisted,  woven,  taffeta  ;  td/tdn 
=  to  twist,  to  curl,  to  spin.]  A  term  origin- 
ally applied  to  plain  woven  silks  ;  in  more 
recent  times  signifying  a  light  thin  silk  stuff 
with  a  considerable  bistre  or  gloss.  It  was 
first  made  in  England  in  16%. 

"  There  are  tafatiei  uf  all  coliiura.  anme  plain,  others 
strtiied  wltli  gold,  silver,  Ac.  othen,  che-iuered,  otbe™ 
flowered  otiiere  in  the  Chinese  poinl  oti.eis  the 
Hungarian;  with  various  othen*.  to  winch  the  mode 
or  tfie  canrlceof  the  workuu-n  give  such  whimsical 
names,  that  It  would  Is  as  diltloult  as  It  Is  useless  to 
rehearse  them ;  besides  that,  they  seldom  hold  l^youd 
the  year  wherein  tliey  lirst  rose  The  old  urines  of 
taS-ttiet.  and  w  1,  ich  still  sulalst.  are  r,.#«i-«  of  Lyons, 
of  Snalu.  of  Eiii^Und.  of  Florence,  of  Av  Iguon.  ic  1  h« 
chief  couiuluutlou  of  tigeti'^i  is  in  summer  dresses  for 
women,  and  linings,  in  scarvfr*.  coifs,  wiudow-ourtatna, 
Ac."— CAutTiierl."  Cycioinxdia  ^i', i\). 

•  taffeta-phrases,  s.  p!.  Soft  phrases, 
opposed  to  blunt,  plain  speech.  (Sliakesp.  : 
Love's  Labor's  Lost.  v.  ",;.) 

t&f -frail,  *  tar -fer-el,  'taf-fer-aJ,  ». 

[Dut.  (iyi!ree!  =  a  panel,  a  picture  ;  a  ditnin. 
from  tajel  =  a  table  (q.v.).J 

Naut. :  Originally  tlie  upper  flat  part  of  a 
ship's    stern,  so   called  because   frequently 


tSB-ni'-tis,  s.    [T,eNiA.] 

Bot  ■  The  typical  genus  of  Tsenitideffi  (q.v.). 
Sori  submarginal  in  the  middle  of  the  disk  of 
the  leaf  linear,  elongate,  and  continuous ; 
veins  anastomosing  more  or  less  regularly 
into  meshes. 

tse-ni-iir'-a,  s.    (Gr.  raivia  (tainia)  =  a  band, 
and  ovpi  (o'lira)  =  a  tiil.] 

Ichthv. :  A  genus  of  Trygonidie  (q.v.),  closely 
allied  to  the  tyi«-genns.  (Trvgon.)  There 
are  six  genera,  from  the  East  Indian  seas  and 
the  fresh  waters  of  tropical  America. 

ta'-e-ping,  s.    [See  def] 

Must. :  A  member  of  a  Chinese  sect  foiinded 
bv  Huno-sew-tseuen,  a  man  of  humble  birth 
Who  had  renounced  idolatry.  He  pretended 
to  have  visions,  and  to  have  received  a 
divine  command  to  root  out  the  Tartars  and 
establish  a  new  kingdom  of  Tai-ping,  or  Uni- 
versal Peace.  In  1S40  he  gathered  together  a 
number  of  followers,  assumed  the  nanie  of 
Heavenly  Prince,  and  declared  himself  to  be 
equal  with  Christ  in  power  on  the  earth.  In 
1S50  his  followers  rose  against  the  Oovern- 
ment,  and  succeeded  in  taking  ^ankln  but 
they  were  repulsed  at  Shanghai  m  ISOO  bj 
the  English  and  French,  and  though  they 
afterwards  rebelled  many  times,  were  finally 
suppressed  by  General  Gordon.  Their  religion 
was  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  Christianity ; 
Bolygamv  was  allowed ;  and  while  they  adopted 
baptism,' they  rejected  the  Lord's  Supper. 

ta-fe',  s.     [Native  name.)    A  fermented  liquor 
prepared  from  rice  in  Java. 


TAFFRAIL. 
A.  stern  part  of  hull  of  third-rate  F.ngllsh  ship  ol  war 
(1741);  1.  1.  TatTrail;   3.  2.  2.  foon-lantems;  3.  (3al- 
lery     B.  Stern  of  American  new  msstless  steauiahip 
Meteor  (1887) ;  1.  TafTraiU 

ornamented  with  carving  or  pictures  ;  now  a 
transverse  rail  which  constitutes  the  upper- 
most iiieinber  of  a  ship's  stern. 

tat'-ty  (1),  ».  [■Welsh  pronunciation  of  Davy 
=  Darid.]     A  Welshman. 

taf -fy  ('-),«.  A  sweet  composed  of  molasses 
or  brown  sugar,  boiled  down,  and  sometimes 
containing  nut  meals.  Hence,  sweet  worda, 
flattery,  blarney.     (U.S.)     [ToFFV.] 

taf '-f^,  r  (.  Tn  beguile  with  flattery  or  sweet 
words.     (U.  S.  Slang.) 

ta'-fi-a,  s,  [Fr,  from  Malay  MZ-to-l  A  vari- 
ety of'runi  distilled  from  molasses. 

tif '-i-let,  s.  [See  def.]  The  trade  name  for 
dates  of  a  superior  quality,  exported  from 
Tafilelt,  a  principality  of  Morocco. 

tig  (1),  s.     [Teo.] 

tie  (2),  "tagg.  •tagge.s.  l^w.tagg  =  ^ 
pricVlc,  a  point,  a  tooth;  Low  Ger.  nU-=  a 
point,  a  tooth.    Prob.  connected  with  tack 

i  Something  hanging  loosely  attached  or 
affixed  to  another  ;  any  small  appendage,  as  to 
an  article  of  dress;  a  strip  having  means  of 
attaclinient  to  a  parcel  or  package,  and  on 
which  an  address  may  be  written,  stamped,  or 
printed. 

••My  carnation  point  with  BUyer«.5..b<>JJ 

2  A  metallic  binding  on  the  end  of  a  boot- 
lace or  tlie  like,  to  stiff'en  and  prevent  it  from 
ravelling. 

3.  The  tail  of  an  animal ;  specifically,  the 
white  part  of  a  dog  fox's  tail. 

4.  Anything  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  another  ; 
specif.,  the  finish  of  a  farce. 

••  I  heard  htm  say  it  was  no  .»•«';'.■  J7']!''&,'^-. 
for  Mr.  Wright  always  spoke  hn  own.  -J.  H.  Jforton. 
A  Holt  Cntcarrantable  Intnisiun. 

•5.  Anything  paltry  or  mean  ;  tag  rag. 
■•  Will  you  go  hence 
Before  the  tag  ret>^'' J^^  .  ^.riofa:-..  tit  1- 
6.  The  same  as  Tig  (q.v.). 
tag-belt,  s.    The  same  as TAG-soBE(q.v.). 


XIOIIS  01  many  ja:iiniua.  .        • 

ate.  r.t.  r^e.  ^dst.  What.  fall,  father;  w.":^.  h.re.  ^^]^^^^  =sS^'"». tt  lTey^''<:^"=^. 
or.  wore,  •HT^lt  work.  wh6,  son:  mute,  cub.  cure,  nnlto.  our.  rule.  foil.  try.  Syrian. 


•tag-lock,  ff.  An  entangled  lock  ;  an  elf- 
lock  (q.v.). 

■'  His  food  lh«  breiMl  of  sorrow,  his  clothes  the 
■kinniea  of  hia  wom-init  cattail,  aud  tag-lock*  of  his 
tnvell."-~i>tf 'If on'i  Leatur^, 

tag-rag,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  siibst.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  lowest 
class  of  people  ;  the  rabble.  (Often  amplified 
Into  tag-rag-aml-bob-tnU.)    [Raq-tao.] 

•B.  As  adj. :  Belongin;j  to  the  lowest  class. 

"  The  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him."— SMt^jp.  : 
Juliia  Ca>»ar.  1.  3. 

tag-sore.  «.  A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which 
the  tail  t^ecomes  excoriated,  and  adheres  to 
the  wool  in  consequence  of  diarrhcea. 

•tag-tail,  s. 

1,  A  worm,  having  its  tail  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  body. 

"  There  we  other  worms ;  as  the  marsh  and  tag-tail" 
—  WaUon. 

2.  A  parasite,  a  hanger-on,  a  sycophant,  a 
toady. 

ttig,  I- (.At.    [TAa(2),s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fit  with  a  tag  or  point:  as,  To  tag  lace. 

2.  To  tit  one  thing  to  another  ;  to  tack  on  ; 
to  append  ;  to  add  or  join  on  at  the  end. 

"  So  that  really  verse  in  thoae  days  was  but  down- 
right prose,  tagged  with  rhyiuea.'  —  WcUler:  PoemM. 
(Pref.) 

*  3.  To  wind  up  ;  to  conclude. 

•'  Your  tonpie  with  constant  flatt'ries  feed  my  ear. 

And  tag  each  aeutence  with,  My  life  !  my  dear  I " 

Pope:   WifeofBath.lO'i. 

4.  To  join,  to  fasten,  to  attach. 

"  Tagging  o'i^e  hypotheala  to  another," — BoUngbroke  : 
^agmentt  of  Ettayi,  h  <i 

5.  To  tip  or  touch,  as  in  the  game  of  tag  or 
tig. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  follow  closely,  or  as  an 
appendage,    (Generally  with  after.) 

ta-get'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  lAt.  taget(es):  Lat. 
■fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese.  American 
herljs,  for  the  most  part  annual,  with  pellucid 
glands,  maiiy-flnwered  heads,  the  florets  of  the 
ray  ligulate,  feminine  ;  pappus  awned,  hairy. 

t&g'-e-te^t*  s.  [Named  after  Tages,  an  Etrurian 
divinity,  the  grandson  of  Jupiter,  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  boy, 
and  tn  have  taught  the  Etrurians  the  art  of 
ploughing.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tagetese.  Invo- 
lucre simple,  of  five  bracts,  united  into  a 
tube,  florets  of  the  ray  persistent,  pappus  of 
five  erect  bristles.  Natives  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Chili.  About  seventeen  species  are  culti- 
vated as  garden  HowerB.  Tagetea  patitla  is 
the  French  Marigold,  a  native  not  of  France, 
but  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  lo73.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  has  yellow,  radiate,  composite,  strongly- 
scented  flowers,  wliich  are  in  perfection  in 
August.  It  is  naturalized  in  Persia,  India, 
and  China,  growing  on  the  borders  of  rice 
fields,  &c.,  at  a  distance  from  gardens.  Many 
varieties  are  cultivated;  some  have  double 
flowers,  variegated  with  gold  and  orange- 
brown.  T.  erecta  is  the  African  Marigold,  a 
native  not  of  Africa,  but  of  Mexico.  It  is 
larger  than  the  last,  and  lias  double  flowers, 
which  are  strongly  scented.  Both  species 
should  be  raised  from  seed  in  a  hot-bed  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  transplanted  wlien 
they  are  three  inches  high.  In  India  the 
flowers  of  the  African  Marigi^ld  are  sold  in  the 
bazaars,  and  worn  by  women  in  their  hair.  A 
yellow  domestic  dye  is  said  to  be  extracted 
from  it  by  the  poorer  classes  in  India. 

t&gged,  a.  [Eng.  tag  ;  -ed.]  Having  a  tag  or 
Ugs. 

•■  Viewing  him  away  on  the  Withcote  side  with  the 
budy  of  the  piick  atreJuly  straining  at  bis  well  tagged 
hr\ish.'— Field.  Jan.  2,  1886. 

t&g'-ger,  5.     [Eng.  tag,  v.  ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  tags  or  attaches  one  thing  to 
another. 

•  2.  Anything  pointed,  like  a  tag. 

*•  I  should  wrong  them  by  coinpurlnE 
Hedue-liogs,  or  ixjrcupiues'  aiimll  tn/jgert. 
To  their  more  aaiiLterous  owonis  and  di*f,'gera.'' 

Coit^in  :  To  John  Bradahaio.  Esq. 

S,  A  sheet  of  tin  or  other  plate  which  runs 
below  the  gauge  of  the  box  or  bunch  to  which 
It  belongs,  and  is  consequently  set  aside  as 
light,  and  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
coffin-plates,  &c. 


tag— tall 

taghalrm  (as  ta'-ya-rem),  s.  (Gael.  =  an 
ecliM.)  A  mode  of  divination  formerly  practisetl 
ami>ngst  the  Higldanders.  A  person  wrapped 
in  a  fresh  bullock's  skin  was  laid  down  alone 
at  the  bottom  of  a  waterfall  or  precipice,  or 
otlier  wild  place.  Here  he  revolved  any 
question  proposed,  and  whatever  his  exalted 
imagination  suggested  was  accepted  as  the 
response  inspired  by  the  spirits  of  the  place. 
{Scott :  lAuiy  of  the  Lake,  iv.  4.    Note.) 

t&g'-il-ite,  s.  [After  Nischne  Tagilsk,  Urals, 
where  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Petrol. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  occurring  in 
small  concretions  of  crystals  on  limonite. 
Hardness,  3  tw  4 ;  sp.  gr.  4'075 ;  lustre, 
vitreous  ;  colour  and  streak,  verdigris  green. 
Compos.  :  phosphoric  arid,  27*7  ;  protoxide  of 
copper,  CI '8;  water,  lOo  =  100,  whence  the 
formula  (CuO)4P05  +  3H0. 

t&g'-let,  s.    [Eng.  tag  (2);  dirain.  suff.  -let.] 

A  little  tag. 

taglla  (as  tal'-ya),  ».  [Ital.  =  a  cutting,  a 
pulley,  from  tagliare  =  to  cut.] 

Much. :  A  peculiar  combination  of  pulleys, 
consisting  of  one  set  of  sheaves  in  a  fixed  and 
another  iu  a  moveable  block,  with  the  weight 
attached.  A  single  cord  goes  round  all  tlie 
pulleys.  Sometimes  more  than  one  such  ma- 
chine works  iu  combination  with  others,  form- 
ing a  compound  taglia. 

tagl'-i-a-co'-ti-au  {g  silent,  ti  as  shi),  a. 

[Taliacotian.] 

t&g'-u-a.s.    [Seedcf.] 

Bot.  tC  Comm.  :  The  Panama  name  for  Vege- 
table Ivory.    [Phvtelkphas.) 

t&g'-n-an,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Ptrromys  petatirista,  ftora  India, 
Ceylon,  Malacca,  and  Siam.  It  is  about  two 
feet  long,  with  a  thick,  bushy  tail  nearly  as 
much  more  ;  ears  pointed,  but  without  tufts, 
eyes  large  and  prominent ;  grayish  -  black 
above,  grayish-white  beneath.  During  the 
day  it  sleeps  in  holes  in  trees,  but  at  night  it 
comes  forth,  climbing  and  leaping  witli  great 
rapidity.  In  its  sliort  flights  from  tree  to 
tree  the  tail  serves  as  a  sort  of  rudder,  enabling 
the  animal  to  change  its  course. 

ta-gui-ca'-ti  (U  as  w),  a.     [Native  name.] 
Zool.  :    Dicotyles    labintus,  the  "Warree,   or 
White-lipped  Peccary.   It  is  aboutforty  inches 
long,  of  blackish    colour,  with  the  lips  and 
lower  jaw  white.     [Peccary.] 

Ta^lii'-ti  an,  a.  &». 

A*  .48  a(li. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tahiti,  one 
of  the  Society  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

B>  As  mist. :  A  native  or  resident  of  Tahiti. 

tahr,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Capra  jemlanica  or  jemlaica,  a  wild 
goat,  found  ou  steep  tree-covered  slopes  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  Himalayas  from  Cash- 
mere to  Bhootan.  The  horns  are  about  a  foot 
long,  flattened,  with  a  notched  anterior 
margin  ;  body  fawn-brown,  hair  of  neck, 
chest,  and  shoulders,  reaching  to  the  knees. 
Female  lighter  in  colour,  with  smaller  horns. 

tai'-gle,  r.(.     [Prob.  alliedto(af/(2).]   (Scotch.) 

1.  To  detain,  to  impede,  to  hinder. 

2.  To  fatigue,  to  weary. 

tai-gu',  s.  [Paraguayan  name.]  A  wood  like 
guiacum,  from  au  unidentified  tree. 

tai-gu-ic,  a.  [Eng.  taigu ;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  tai^ni  (q.v.). 

taigulc-acid,  5. 

Clum.  :  Obtained  from  taigu  by  treating 
with  cold  alcnliol.  It  crystallizes  in  ob- 
lique, yellow  ])risins,  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene,  melts  at  135°,  and  sub- 
hmes  at  180^ 

tail  (1),   *tayl,  s.     [A.S.   treg,   t<sgel',  cogn. 

with  Icel.  tagl ;  Sw.  tagel ;  Goth,  tagl  =  hair.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4.  (2). 

2.  The  tail  of  a  horse  moanted  on  a  lance, 
and  used  as  a  standiird  of  rank  and  honour 
annsng  the  Turks  and  other  Eastern  nations. 
[Pasha.] 

3.  The  hinder,  lower,  back,  or  inferior  part 
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of   anything,    as  opposed  to  the  head,   the 
superior,  or  chief  part. 

"  The  lord  shnll  mnko  thoo  the  hra^).  and  xmt  th« 
t4iil :  and  thou  sbalt  ht  above,  and  uul  uudomctth.' — 
Oeut.  xxviiu  13. 

4.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  taiL 
in  shape  or  position. 

"  Duretus  writes  a  great  praUe  of  the  dUtllltfd 
wat^T  of  tliosf  taili  that  hang  upon  willow  truea." — 
Sarvey :  On  Consumption*. 

5.  The  reverse  of  a  coin  ;  the  side  opposite 
to  that  which  bears  the  head  as  efllgy.  (Useil 
chiefly  in  the  phrase,  "  heads  or  tails,"  ia 
tossing  coins.) 

6.  The  final  portion  of  anything  that  takes 
place  or  has  duration  :  as,  the  tail  of  a  storm. 
{Colloq.) 

7.  The  fag  end  of  anything, 

8.  iPl.):  [Tailings]. 

9.  A  train  or  body  of  followers  or  attend- 
ants ;  a  retinue.  {Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iL  I.) 

10.  Tlie  lower  end  of  a  slate  or  tile. 

11.  Tlie  buttocks.    (Colloquial.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  bottom  or  lower  part  of  a 
member  or  part. 

2.  Astron.:  Aluminonsappendngcstreaming 
from  the  head  of  a  comet,  generally  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  downy  or  feathery  appendage  to  cer- 
tun  seeds,  formed  by  the  permanent  elongate, 
style. 

(2)  The  long  feathery,  downy,  or  hairy  ter- 
mination of  some  fruits,  as  of  Clematis 
chi7iensi3. 

(3)  Any  elongated,  flexible,  terminal  part,  aa 
a  petiole  or  peduncle.    (Henslow.) 

4.  Comparative  Anatomy : 

(1)  That  tendon  of  a  muscle  which  is  fixed 
to  the  movable  part. 

(2)  An  appendage  terminating  the  body  be- 
hind. It  is  specially  in  the  Vertebrates  that 
it  becomes  important.  Tn  Fishes  it  is  a 
vertical  fin  and  a  propeller,  suggesting  the 
screw  of  a  modern  steamboat ;  it  varies 
much  in  form,  one  distinction  of  anatomical 
and  palaeontological  importance  being  that 
between  the  Heterocercal  and  theHoniocercal 
tails.  [See  these  words.]  Tlie  former  of  these 
makes  an  approach  to  the  tail  of  the  Reptile. 
[For  Tailed  Amphibia  see  Uiodela.]  In  Birds- 
the  tail  consists  of  feathers,  which  assist  to- 
steady  the  animal  in  fiight.  The  typical 
number  of  feathers  in  a  tail  i-;  twelve,  but  in 
the  Rasores  it  is  eighteen,  while  in  a  few 
birds  it  is  eight  In  form  it  may  be  even, 
rounded,  fan-shaped,  graduated,  cuneated, 
arcuated,  spatulate,  slender,  forked,  lyre- 
shaped,  boat-shaped,  compressed,  plumed,  or 
scansorial.  The  tail  in  Cetaceans  is  modi- 
fied into  a  powerful  horizontal  tin,  acting  as  a 
propeller.  In  land  mammals  it  varies  ia 
length,  one  use  when  it  is  well  developed,  as 
in  the  girafle,  the  horse,  Ac,  being  to  whisk  . 
away  insects  alighting  to  suck  the  blood.  In 
Monkeys  the  tail  greatly  varies  in  length.  Iu 
those  of  the  New  World  it  is  long  and  pre- 
hensile ;  in  many  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Old  World  it  is  long  but  not  preliensile.  It 
is  only  rudimentary  iu  the  highest  Apes. 
In  Man  it  is  normally  absent,  but  the  os  coccyx, 
with  certain  other  vertebrae,  are  its  houlb- 
logues.  At  an  early  embryonic  period  it  is 
free,  and  even  after  birth  it  has  been  known, 
th'.mgh  very  rarely,  to  exist  in  a  rudimentary 
state. 

5.  Cricket :  A  term  applied  to  the  last  few 
men  in  a  batting  eleven  who  are  rather  weakt* 
than  tlie  rest. 

6.  Mason. :  The  end  of  a  stone  step  which 
is  inserted  into  the  wall  ;  such  a  step  has 
usually  a  tailing  of  nine  iudies. 

7.  Mining  (Sing,  or  PI.)-:  The  streaks  of 
sliiue  left  from  the  stamped  ore,  passed  over 
a  round  or  square  buddle. 

8.  M^tsic :  That  part  of  a  musical  note,  aa 
of  a  miniiu  or  crotchet,  which  runs  perjten- 
dicularly  upward  or  downward  from  the  head 
or  body  ;  the  stem. 

9.  Kant. :  A  rope  fastened  to  a  block,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  lashed  to  an  object, 
[Tail-block. J 

10.  Surg. :  A  portion  of  an  incision  at  ita 
beginning  or  end,  which  does  not  go  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  is  mor« 
painful  than  a  complete  incision  ;  a  tailing. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  jS^l;  cat,  9CII,  chorus,  fhin*  ben^Ii;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =^  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  >sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  tc  =.  bel,  d^L 
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tail— taint 


t  (1)  Tail  0/ a  lock: 

Hydr.-enij.  :  On  a  canal,  the  lower  end  or 
entrance  into  the  lower  pond. 

(2)  Tail  of  the  eye:  The  outer  corner  of  the 
eya.  (Useti  generally  when  referring  to  a 
atolen,  secret  glance.)    {Colloq.) 

(3)  Tail  o/the  trenches: 

Fort. :  Tlie  post  where  the  besiegers  begin 
to  break  ground  and  cover  themselves  from 
the  fire  of  the  defenders  iu  advancing  the  lines 
of  approach. 

(4)  To  turn  tail :  To  run  away ;  to  shij'k  an 
encounter. 

(5)  iV^ith  one's  tail  between  one's  legs  :  With  a 
cowed  or  abject  look,  as  a  benten  cur  ;  having 
a  humiliated  appearance,  as  of  one  conscious 
of  defeat. 

tall-bay,  s. 

H'jdr,-en(!.  ;  That  part  of  a  canal-lock  be- 
tween the  tail-yates  and  the  lower  pond. 

tail-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  whose  strap  is  prolonged 
into  a  tail,  which  is  tapered,  or  the  ends  may 
be  twisted  into  foxes  and  plaited  together  like 
a  gasket.  Blocks  used  for  jiggers  have  a 
double  tail,  made  in  the  same  manner. 

tall-board,  £. 

1,  Vehicles:  The  hind-end  gate  of  a  cart  or 
wa;;on. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  The  carved  work  between 
the  cheeks,  fastened  to  the  knee  of  the  head. 

*  taU  -  castle,  *  tail  -  castell,  s.    The 

poop  of  a  ship.     Opposed  to  forecastle  (q.v.). 

*'  Puppis  ...  la  povipe.  The  hind  deck,  or  tail- 
cast  eU."—  Xomen  clator. 

tail-coat,  s.  A  coat  with  tails  ;  a  dress- 
coat. 

tail-crab,  s. 

MiniiKj :  The  capstan  on  which  the  spare 
rope  of  the  crab  is  wound. 

tail-drain,  s.  a  drain  forming  a  re- 
cepfcicle  for  all  the  water  that  runs  out  of  the 
other  drains  in  a  field  or  meadow. 

tail-end,  s. 

1.  The  latter  end ;  the  termination ;  the 
wind  up. 

"  The  tail-end  of  a  shower  caught  u&."— Black  :  Ad- 
ventures of  n  fhncton,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  (PI-):  Inferior  samples  of  corn  ;  tailings. 
tail-gates,  s.  pi 

Hydr.-eng. :  The  lower  pair  of  gates  of  a 
canallock. 

tall-piece,  s.  A  piece  at  the  end  of  any- 
thing ;  an  appendage  :  speeitically — 

(1)  A  small  cut  or  ornamental  design  at  the 
end  of  a  chapter  or  section  of  a  book  as  an 
ornamental  ending  of  a  page. 

'■  Without  any  foppish  or  pedantic  ornaments  of 
he.id  aud  tail-pieces. ' — Armtlrou-j :  Misceli^nios,  \.  173. 

(S)  Lathe  :  The  set-screw  of  the  rear  lathe- 
spindle. 

(3)  Mnsic:  The  block  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or 
similar  instrument,  to  which  the  strings  are 
attached. 

tail-pin,  s.      The  back-centre  pin  of  a 
lathe. 
tall-pipe,  s.    The  suction-pipe  of  a  pump. 

tail-pipe,  v.t.  To  affix  an  old  kettle,  or 
other  utensil,  to  the  tail  of:  as,  To  tail-pipe  a 
dog.    iHalUwell.) 

t  tail-pointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Caudate  (q.v.). 
tall-race,  s. 

Hydr.-eng.  :  The  channel  which  leads  away 
the  spent  water  from  a  water-wheel. 

tail-screw,  s. 

Lathe:  Tlie  screw  which  advances  or  re- 
tracts the  back-centre. 

tail-tackle,  £. 

Naut.  :  A  luff-tackle,  with  a  hook  in  the 
end  of  the  single  block,  and  a  tail  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  double  block. 

tail-trimmer,  5. 

Build. :  A  irimmer  next  to  the  wall  into 
which  the  ends  of  joints  are  fastened  to  avoid 
flues. 

tall-valve,  s. 

Steam  : 

(1)  An  air-pump  valve  in  one  form  of  con- 


denser, opened  by  the  steam  entering  the  con- 
denser, but  closed  by  atmospheric  pressure 
when  a  partial  vacuum  exists  In  the  con- 
denser. 

(2)  The  snifting-valve  of  a  marine  steam- 
engine. 

tail-vice,  s.  A  small  hand-vice,  with  a 
tail  or  handle  to  hold  it  by. 

tail-water,  s.  The  waste-water  dis- 
charged from  the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel  in 

mution. 

tails  common,  s. 

Mining:  The  washed  lead-ore. 

tall  (2),  taille,  s.    [Fr.  tiiille  =  a.  cutting,  &c. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  tally  (q.v.).] 
Laiu :  Limitation,  abridgment. 

"  Taille,  the  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee-simple,  be- 
ciuse  it  ia  so  minced  or  pared,  that  it  is  nut  in  his 
free  power  to  be  disposed  of  who  owns  it;  but  is.  tiy 
tlie  liist  giver,  cut  or  divided  from  all  otiier,  and  tied 
tu  the  iasue  of  the  donee.  The  limitation,  or  taiUf 
Is  either  general  or  special.  Tuiiie  general  is  that 
whereby  laiids  or  tenements  are  limited  to  ft  man,  and 
to  tlie  heirs  of  his  body  begotten  ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  term  ii,  becaiwe  how  many  suever  wumeu  the 
tenant,  holding  by  this  title,  ehall  take  to  his  wives, 
one  after  another,  lu  lawful  matrimony,  his  issue  by 
them  all  have  a  |)osslbility  to  inherit  one  after  the 
other.  Taille  special  is  that  whereby  lands  or  tene- 
ments be  limited  unto  a  man  and  his  wife,  aud  the 
beir^uf  their  two  budies  begotten."— Cowei. 

K  Estate  tall,  Estate  in  tail : 

Law  :  A  freehold  of  inheritance  limited  to  a 
person  and  tlie  heirs  of  his  body,  general  or 
special,  male  or  female.    [Entail.] 

*  tail,  *  tayl.  v.t.  &  i.    [Tail  (l),  3.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pull  by  the  tail  or  stern. 

"They  toke  foure  Englyashe  shyppes,  laded  with 
vytell.  and  tayled  them  to  their  shyppes."— JSemej-a; 
Froissiirt ;  Croti.,  vol.  ).,  cb.  xci. 

2.  To  follow  or  hang  to,  like  a  tail ;  to  be 
intimately  attached  to,  as  something  not  easily 
to  be  got  rid  of. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  pull  at  the  tail.  (See  ex- 
tract under  Stave,  v.,  from  Butler :  Hudibras, 
I.  iii.  133.) 

%  To  tail  in : 

Carp.  :  To  fasten  by  one  of  the  ends  in  a 
wall  or  any  support :  as.  To  tail  in  a  timber. 

*  tail -age.   *tal'-li-age   (age   as  ig),  s. 

[Fr.  taillage,  from  tailTer=t<>  cut  otf.J  A 
portion  cut  out  of  a  whole  ;  a  portion  ;  a  share 
of  a  man's  substance  paid  as  tribute  ;  a  tax,  a 

toll. 

tailed,  ''tayled,  a.  [Eng.  tailil),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Having  a  t:iil.  Freciuently  used  in  compounds, 
as  lon^-tailed,  hoh-tailed,  Sac. 

tailed-amphibia,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  order  Urodela  (q.v.>. 

talled-men,  s.  pi. 

1.  Biol. :  Men  in  wliom  the  05  coccyx  has 
developed  into  a  free  tail. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  .ilw.iys  ft 
tew  Cailetl-men  of  this  kind  living."— ^/our?*.  Anthrop. 
Inst.,  X.  447. 

2.  Anthrop.:  A  term  often  applied  to  any 
despised  tribe  of  aborigines,  outcasts,  or  here- 
tics, living  near  or  among  a  dominant  popula- 
tion, who  look  upon  them  as  beasts,  and 
furnish  them  with  tails  accordingly.  {2'ylor : 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1S73),  i.  383.) 

tailed- wasp,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  ot  the  genus  Sirex 
(q.v.) ;  spec,  iSirex  gigas. 

tail'-ing,  a.     [Eng.  tail  (1),  s. ;  -itig.] 

1.  Agrlc.  (PI.)  Tlie  ligliter  parts  of  grain 
blown  to  one  end  in  winnowing, 

"  Before  1884  I  never  used  any  wheat,  other  than 
tailings,  for  feeding  otock."— Field,  Feb.  19,  18B7. 

2.  Build.  :  The  part  of  a  projecting  stone  or 
brick  inserted  into  a  wall. 

3.  Mining  (PL):  The  refuse  part  of  the 
stamped  ore  thrown  behind  the  tail  of  the 
huddle  or  washing  apparatus,  and  which  is 
dressed  a  second  time  to  secure  whatever 
metal  might  still  remain  in  it. 

"A  shipload  of  tnilinis  to  an  ounce  of  gold."— 
Chamber's  Journal,  July,  1879,  p.  367, 

4.  Surg.  :  The  same  as  Tail  (1).  s.,  II.  10. 

*  tail'-lage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.)  The  same 
as  Tailaok  (q.v.). 

*  tall -lag-er  (ag  as  ig),  *  tail-a-gier,  s. 

[Taillaok.]  a  cuUectur  of  taillages  or  taxes. 
(Rom.  of  the  Rose.) 


"taille,  3.  [Fr.e^  a  cutting;  (ai?;er  =  tocut  off,] 

1.  A  tally ;  an  account  notched  on  a  piece 
of  wood. 

2.  A  tax,  tallage,  impost,  or  subsidy;  an 
imposition  levied  by  the  sovereign  or  any 
otlier  lord  on  his  subjects, 

3.  The  same  as  Tail  (2),  s.  (q.v.). 

tail'-less,  a.     [Eng.  tail  (1),  a. ;  -less.]    Desti- 
tute of  a  tail ;  having  no  tail. 

tailless-ape,  s. 

Zool.  :  Macacus  sylvanns(i  Inuns  ecaudatta) 
[Inuus.] 

tailless-batrachians,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  The  order  Anuura  (q.v.). 

talUess-starew,  s. 

Zool, :  Anurosorex  squamipes,  a  small  Shrew 
brought  by  P6re  David  from  Tibet. 

tall-lie,  s.     [Tailzie.] 

tail'-or,   "  tayl  or,    *  tail-lour,   *  tayl- 

our.  s.  [O.  Kr.  tailleor ;  Fr.  taUleur  =  & 
cutter,  from  tailler  ~  to  cut,  from  taille  =  an 
incision,  a  slitting,  from  Lat.  talea  =  a  thin 
rod,  a  stick.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  whose  occupation  it  ia 
to  cut  out  and  make  up  clothes,  chiefly  the 
outer  garments  of  men,  but  sometimes  also 
the  heavier  and  stronger  outer  garments  of 
women,  as  jackets,  cloaks,  &c. 

2.  Ichthy- :  A  fish  resembUng  the  shad,  but 
inferior  to  it  in  size  and  tlavor. 

tailor-birdf  s. 

Ornilh. :  Orthotomus  sutorius,  a  small  bird 
about  six  inches  long;  general  color  olive 
greenish:  wings  brown,  edged  with  green; 
crown  of  the  head  rufous,  inclining  to 
gray  on  the  nape ;  tail  light  brown  ;  outer 
feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  white ;  under 
smface  of  the  body  wliite;  legs  flesh-col- 
ored. The  male  has  the  two  center  luii- 
feathers  lengthened.  A  native  of  India,  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  China,  &c.  It  is  found 
in  gardens,  lieilgerows,  orchards,  jungles, 
&c.,  sometimes  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  small 
flocks,  feeding  on  ants,  citadellas,  and  other 
small  insects.  Its  name  of  Tailor-bird  is 
derived  from  its  nest,  which  is  enclosed  in 
leaves  sewn  with  cobwebs,  silk  from  cocoons, 
thread,  wool,  and  vegetable  fibre.  The  nest 
itself  is  formed  of  cotton-wool,  with  tin* 
loose    hairs.    (Sic. 

tailor-made,  a.  Made  by  a  tailor;  or 
(  U.  S.  coltoq.)  fitted  by  a  tailor,  as  a  tailor-made 
girl. 

tail'-or,  *tayl-or,  v.i.    [Tailor*.] 

1.  To  practiee  making  men's  clothes;  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  a  tailor. 

"  These  tayl'ring  artisla  for  our  lays 
Inveut  erampcl  rules. "*  Green:    TJie  Spleen. 

2.  To  deal  with  tailors,  as  for  clothing. 

tail'-or-ess,  s.     [Eng.  tmlor,  s.;   -eps.]      A 
female  tailor;  a  woman  who  makes  clothes  for 


tail'-or-ing,  «.      [Eng.   tailor;    -ing.]      The 
occupation  or  practice  of  a  tailor. 

tail'-6r  ize,  v.t. 

1.  To  tailor. 

2.  To  conventionalize  in  the  proTerbial  petty 
spirit  of  a  tailor. 

tail'-stock,  6.    [Dead-head,  3.] 

*  tail'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  tail,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  {PI):  An  old  name  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  order  Triuiidaceie  (q.v.). 

tail'-zie  (z  as  y),  tail-yie,  s.    [Fr.  taille  = 
to  cut  off.] 

Scots  Law:  An  old  terra  to  denote  a  deed 
creating  an  entailed  estate. 

tall'-zie  (z  as  y),  tail-yie,  v.t.   [Tailzie, «.] 
To  entail,  as  an  estate,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

tain,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  teine,  teyne  a  thin  plate ; 
Lat.  tcenia=  a  band,  a  fillet.] 

1.  Thin  tin-plate. 

2.  Tinfoil  for  mirrors. 

taint  (1),  *  tainte,  v.t.  &  i.    [Taint,  s,] 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  something 


f&te.  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lt  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte.  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Simian,    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


taint— take 
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noxious,  poisonous,  or  odious ;  to  poison,  to 
infect. 

"TliQ  wliitle  air  of  Sutiiersetabire  wu  taints  with 
deatl)."— JViic'iu/a^     ViiC.  £iij/.,  cb.  v. 

2.  To  C'lrrupt,  as  by  incipient  putrefaction  : 
as,  tainted  inviit. 

*  3.  To  stain,  to  sully,  to  pollute,  to  cou- 
taiuiiiate. 

"  Which,  Btiice  they  are  of  you,  ami  odious. 
I  will  uot  taint  my  iiiuuth  with." 

S/iaketp.  :  Benry  nil.,  ill.  i 

•4,  To  make  corrupt ;  to  vitiate. 

"  with  new  glozea  tnhtte  the  text" 

\Var7i«r :  Albiatu  Uns/land,  Ix.  62. 

*  5.  To  attaint  (q.v.). 
B.  Inlmjisitive: 

*  1.  To  lie  infected  or  corrupted  ;  to  be 
touched  with  sonietliing  morally  corrupting. 

"I  cannot  taint  with  (car."    Shakesp  .'  Macbeth,  v.  3, 

2.  To  be  afTect^d  with  incipient  putrefac- 
tion :  as,  Meat  taints  in  hot  weather. 

*  taint  (2).  'taynt,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  from 
Lat.  tangOy  or  a  shortened  furni  of  attaint; 
ct  "  I  atteynt^  1  hyt  or  touche  a  tiiyng"  (Pals- 
gravey} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  htl,  to  strike,  to  touch. 

"The  ii,  course  they  (rtinr«t/eche  other  on  yhelmea." 
'-Beriiert:  Frohsart ;  Crnnyclr,  vol.  il.,  fth    clxvii. 

2.  To  break,  as  a  lance,  in  an  unknightly 
or  unskilful  manner. 

3.  To  injure,  as  a  lance,  without  breaking. 

B.  Intmiis.  :  To  make  an  ineffectual  thrust 
with  a  lance. 

taint  (1),  *  tainct*   s.   &  a.    [Ft.   teint  =  a 
tincture,  a  dye,  a  stain,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  tein- 
dre  —  to  stain  ;  Lat.  tbigo.]    [Tinqe.] 
A.  A3  substantive  : 

*  I.  Colour,  hue,  tinge. 

•'  Face  roae-hued,  clieny-red,  with  a  eilrer  taint  like  a 
Illy."  fi.  (Jreeiio  -  In  L'tudtm  Roiamnndit. 

*  2.  A  stain,  a  spot ;  a  blemish  on  the  repu- 
tation. 

"  The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself." 

Shakcsp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

*  3.  Disgrace,  discredit. 

"  Yowr  fore-vouched  affection 
Fnllen  into  luinr."  Shakesp.  :  tear,  I.  1. 

4.  Somctliing  whicli  infects,  contaminates, 
or  corrupts  ;  a  corrupting  influence,  infection, 
corruption. 

"A  taint  which  so  universally  infects  mankind.'  — 
£ocie.  Human  Cndmtand.,  bk.  lii  ,  ch.  x.KxiiL 

5.  A  kind  of  spider  of  a  red  coloiu-,  common 
In  sunmier. 

"There  is  found  In  the  summer  a  klnde  of  spider 
called  a  tainct,  of  a  red  culour,  and  bo  little  of  tiody 
tbab  ten  of  the  lai'gest  will  httxdly  out-weigh  a  grain  ; 
this  by  countrey  people  Is  accounted  a  deadly  jtoioon 
unto  cows  and  noises;  who  If  they  suddenly  die,  and 
ewell  thereon,  ascribe  their  death  hereto,  and  will 
coitimouly  sMy,  they  have  lii^ked  a  tainct," — Browne: 
Yulfjar  Errours,  bk.  iii..  ch,  xxvli. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Tainted,  stained,  imbued. 

"  A  pure,  nnapotted  heart 
Nover  yet  taint  with  love." 

Hhaketp. :  1  Henry  VL,  v,  8. 

*  taint-worm,  ».  A  worm  that  taints  ; 
a  par:isitic  woi  in  ;  or  perhaps  the  same  as 
Taint  (1),  s.  5.  (q.v.). 

"  Aa  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  roee. 
Or  tnintwurm  to  the  weautiuj^  herds  that  graze." 
iliUon  :  Lsjcidas,  45. 

•taint  (2),  s.    [Taint  (2),  V.J 

1.  A  thrust  of  a  lance,  which  fails  of  its 
effect;  a  breaking  of  a  lance  in  an  encounter 
in  an  unknightly  or  unskilful  manner. 

2.  A  trial  of  a  lance ;  an  injury  to  a  lance 
without  breaking  it. 

3.  Trial,  proof.  (Perhaps  from  Fr.  tenter; 
Lat.  tetito  =  to  try,  to  prove.) 

*  taint-ft'Ce,  a.  [Eug.  taint  (a),  8.,  and/ree.] 
Free  from  taint  or  infection  ;  pure,  untainted. 

*  taint- less,  *  taint-lesse.  a.  [Eng.  taint 
(1),  s. ;  -Uss.]  Free  from  taint;  untainted, 
taiutfree,  I'ure. 

"The  taiiiflesie  flowrea  of  bleat  Elyalum." 

Browne  :  BriCunniag  Pastorals.  11.  6. 

*  taint' -leas-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  taintless;  -ly.] 
Without  taint. 

•talnf-ure,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  iiTictara  — 
tincture,  dye.]  Taint,  tinge,  stain,  defile- 
ment. 

"  Preserve  them  safe  from  all  the  pestilenttnin/ure* 
of  achista  and  heresle."— Bp.  BaU  :  Solilvgu;/  19 

tairge,  s.    [Tarqe.]    (Scotch.) 
taim,  s.    [Tarn.] 


taiach  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael.]  The  voice  of 
a  jitMson  about  to  die  heard  in  the  person's 
absence. 

"The  superstition  that  this  omen  of  apiiroachlng 
death  aometlnies  tivkei  place,  exlats  ohii>tly  In  tlie 
Ilih'blaiids  uf  8i-<itlaiid.  Some  wumeu  .  .  .  utld  to  hlin 
tbuy  hud  heard  two  dtiscfu,  that  is.  two  voicing  of  per- 
sous  about  to  die  ;  and  what  was  reniarkaMe,  one  of 
tbeiu  WI18  an  Cngllsli  taUch,  which  tliuy  never  heard 
\)tslvtv."—Bi>swcu  :  Journal,  p.  160.    [Janiicsan.) 

talt(l),  tate,  teat,  s.  (Icel.  (n/a  =  shreds; 
t<ita  =  io  tta.sc  or  pick  wool.]  A  small  por- 
tion of  anyUiing,  consisting  of  fibres  or  the 
like  ;  a  shred. 

"  '  a  tiiit  <)'  woo'  would  be  scarce  aniang  us,"  aald  the 
goodwlfe."— i»co((:  Oui/  Slannering,  ch.  xxvi. 
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tait  (2),  5,     [Etyra.  doubtful.] 
tai'-vert,  a.    [Tavert.] 

ta-ja'-9U,  ta-jas'-SU,  5.     [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Dicotylcs  torq^tatus  (Cuv.),  D.  tajaat 
(Linn.),  the  Collared  Peccary,  tlie  smaller  of 
the  two  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  about 
thirty-six  inehes  long,  dark  gray  in  colour, 
with  a  white  or  light  gray  band  across  the 
chest  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.     [Peccary.] 

take  (pa.  t.  *  tok,  *  tuk,  took,  pa.  par.  *  take, 
•  itake,  takr.n),  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  taka  (pa.  t.  tok, 
pa.  ]iar.  tekin7t.)=to  lay  hold  of,  to  grasp; 
Sw.  taga;  O.  Kw.  taka;  Dan.  tape;  Goth. 
telcaii  (pa.  t.  taitok,  pa.  par.  tekans) ;  Lat. 
tango  —  to  touch.  Allied  words  are  (acfc,  tag, 
tackle,  attach,  attack,  ta£t,  tangent^  contact, 
stake,  stick,  &c.J 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  touch. 

Tre  lord  .  .  .  tok  his  lepre."    0.  Enff.  MitcelL,  p.  81. 

*  2.  To  give,  to  hand  over. 

"The  galler  him  tok  an  appeL" 

Polit.  Jielig.  i  Looe  Hongs,  xxlv.  2S1. 

3.  To  grasp  with  the  hand  or  with  any  in- 
strument ;  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  to  grasp ; 
to  get  into  one's  hold. 


4.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  of  and  remove  ;  to 
carry  off;  to  remove  generally. 

"  When  death  takes  one." 

ahakeip. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.161. 

5.  To  catch  by  surprise ;  to  come  upon  un- 
expectedly :  to  surprise ;  to  catch,  as  in  a 
trap  or  snare  ;  to  circumvent;  to  find  or  take 
at  a  disadvantage. 

"  Nay,  I  have  ta'en  yon  napping,  gentle  love." 

Sh'ikesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shreui,  iv.  2. 

6.  To  take  prisoner,  to  capture. 

"  To  late  comes  rescue  :  he  ia  ta'tn  or  slain." 

Shakeap.  :  1  Beiiry  VJ.,  iv.  4. 

7.  To  s£ize,  as  a  disease ;  to  attack. 

"  a  moat  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him." 

Skiikes/j.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

8.  To  obtain  or  gain  possession  of  by  force 
of  arms  ;  to  capture,  to  conquer;  to  cause  to 
surrender  or  cajiitulate. 

"  Like  a  blnon  take  another  Troy." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  ilL  1 

9.  To  catch,  as  a  disease. 

"  He  h.atli  (n>n  the  infection."— Sftaftejp. .'  iluch.Ado 
About  Nothing,  11.  3. 

10.  To  catch,  as  a  batsman  in  cricket, 

IL  To  gain  or  secure  the  interest,  affection, 
or  favour  of ;  tn  ca(itivate,  to  charm,  to  please, 
to  attract,  to  allure. 

'  Wbioh  muet  take  the  ear  strangely." 

Shakesp.  :  Tenipett,  V. 

12.  To  conduct,  to  lead,  to  convey,  to  carry, 
to  transport. 

"  Take  him  hence,  and  marry  her  instantly." 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  v. 

If  It  frequently  conveys  the  idea  of  carry- 
ing and  handing  over  ;  as.  Take  this  book  to 
him  =  Take  this  book  and  hand  it  over  to  him. 

13.  To  enter  into  possession  of  by  hiring, 
leasing,  or  renting. 

"  If  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play, 
Takes  the  whole  house  npon  the  poet'a  day." 

Pope :  Horace,  bk,  i.,  ep.  6. 

14.  To  quote,  to  extract :  as,  The  passage  is 
taken  frmn  another  author. 

15.  To  draw,  to  derive,  to  deduce. 

16.  To  di-duct,  to  subtract. 

"  Tajce  two  from  twenty  and  leave  eighteen.' 

Shnk-sp. :  Cymbeline.  il.  1. 

17.  To  receive  and  accept,  as  something 
offered.  (Correlative  to  give  and  opposed  to 
refuse  or  reject.) 

"  Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  lord's  hand,  and  made 
all  the  nations  tu  dTUi\i^"— Jeremiah  xxv.  17. 

18.  To  appropriate. 
,  and  take  the  goods  to  thy- 


19.  To  understand  in  any  ])artlcular  sensfi 
or  manner;  to  apprehend,  to  comprehend,  t» 
Interpret. 

"A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  takert." 

Moore .-  f.ight  of  the  Harem. 

20.  To  receive  into  the  mind  ;  to  hear,  t» 
learn. 

"7'aA«thlsof  me:  Lncrece  was  not  more  chaste.' 
Shakesp.  :  IHtus  Andronieus,  tk  L 

21.  To  consider,  to  review. 

"  He  was  a  mjiii.  take  him  for  all  In  all, 
I  shall  nut  look  upon  bin  llko  again. '^ 

Hhukfsp.  :  Hamlet,  L  X 

22.  To  imagine,  to  suppose ;  to  entertain  to 
opinion  ;  to  look  upon  as. 

"  Not  the  men  you  took  them  ioi.'— Shakesp. :  MuA 
Ado  About  Ifothing.  iii.  3. 

23.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will ;  to  feel 
concerning  ;  to  meet,  to  accept ;  to  feel  or  bo 
(iflected  by. 

*•  Tell  me  how  he  taken  It." 

ahitkesp. :  Twelfth  Mght,  L  L 

24.  To  entertain,  to  feel,  to  receive. 

"Yon  take  pleasure  In  the  messagef "— .S7Mito!«/j.  .* 
Much  Ado  Abiiut  Nothing,  11.  3. 

23.  To  avail  one's  self  of;  to  einjiloy,  to 
use,  to  occupy  :  as.  To  take  care,  to  take  pro- 
cautious,  to  take  steps. 

26.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  betake  one's 
self  to  ;  to  turn  to. 

"  He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary." 

Shakesp.  :  C'onu-dy  iff  Errors^  V. 

27.  To  adopt  and  follow ;  to  betake  one's 
self  to. 

"  If  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  111  counea,  they 
»re  reproved."— flacon;  Neto  Atlantis. 

28.  To  seize  on,  to  catch  ;  not  to  let  slip; 
not  to  neglect :  as,  To  talce  an  opportunity. 

29.  To  choose  aud  adopt  as  one's  own  ;  to 
select,  to  accept. 

"  Take  to  thee  from  amonR  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaiuing  wHrriorB," 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xL  100; 

30.  To  submit  to  the  hazard  of;  to  be  con- 
tented with  ;  to  put  up  with. 

"  You  must  take  your  chance." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  IL  L 

31.  To  accept  the  promise,  declaration,  or 
conditions  of ;  to  close  with ;  to  hold  re- 
sponsible. 

"  Old  as  I  am,  I  fake  thee  at  thy  word. 
And  will  tomorrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword." 
fJryden:  I  Conquest  of  Granada,  IL  L 

32.  To  assume,  to  put  on,  to  pass  into. 

"  Take  any  shape  but  that." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth.  Ui.  A. 

33.  To  accept  as  a  price  or  equivalent. 

"  If  I  can  recover  him,  aud  keep  him  tame,  I  will 
not  take  too  much  for  him." — Shakesp.:  Tempeit. 
ii.  2. 

34.  To  receive  and  swallow,  as  food,  drink, 
or  medicine. 

"  Drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  yon  ;  I  have  taken 
ray  last  dranKbt  in  this  v/oi\d." —Shakesp.  :  2  Benrv 
VJ.,  Ii.  a 

35.  To  use  habitually  :  as.  Do  you  take  milk 
and  sugar?    He  takes  snuff. 

36.  To  render  necessary,  to  demand,  to  re- 
quire. (Frequently  used  impersonally  :  as.  It 
takes  long  study  to  make  a  scholar.) 

37.  To  form,  to  fix,  to  adopt,  to  determine 
upon  :  as,  To  take  a  certain  course. 

3S.  To  place  one's  self  in ;  to  occupy  :  as, 
To  take  a  chair  or  a  seat. 

39.  To  bear  or  submit  to ;  to  endurR ;  to 
put  up  with  ;  to  submit  to  without  resent- 
ment or  ill-feeling  :  as.  To  take  a  joke. 

40.  To  put  or  set  down  in  writing  ;  to  note 
down  ;  to  make  a  note  or  memorandum  ofc 

"  His  confession  is  taken." 
Shakesp.  :  All's  IVell  (hat  Ends  tVett,  Iv.  «. 

41.  To  copy,  to  delineate,  to  draw. 

'■  Our  phttnix  queen  was  pourtray'd  too  so  bright. 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  ao  riitbt." 

Drydcn:  Mrs.  Anne  Eilligrcvi,  134. 

42.  To  execute  by  artistic  means  :  as,  To 
take  a  ])hotograph. 

43.  To  obtain  or  ascertain  by  measurement. 

"  With  a  two  foot  rule  in  hia  hand  measuring  my 
walla,  he  took  the  dimensions  of  the  room." — Swift, 

44.  Not  to  refuse  or  balk  at ;  to  clear :  as, 
A  horse  takes  a  fence. 

45.  To  admit,  to  accept :  as.  Clay  takes  an 
impression  easily. 

46.  To  ailmit  in  copulation. 

"  Five  hundred  aaaea  yearly  took  the  horae, 
Producing  mules  of  greater  speed  and  force." 

Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Job, 

47.  In  chess,  draughts,  cards,  &c.,  said  of* 
piece  or  card  of  Buperior  value  to  another: 
as,  To  take  a  trick  with  a  trump,  the  queen 
takes  another  piece  in  chess,  <kc. 


boil,  bd^;  po^t,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9lLiii«  benph;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :^enophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
*«iaii«  -tian  =  shan.    -tloo,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -fion  =  zhun.    -oioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  6ic.  ~  b^l,  d^L 
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B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  or  direct  one's  course  ;  to  betake 
one's  self ;  to  resort,  to  turn. 

2.  To  have  the  intended  or  desired  effect. 

3.  To  meet  with  a  favourable  receptioa  ; 
10  be  favourably  received ;  to  please. 

"  Our  gracious  master  is  a  precedeut  to  bis  own 
■ubJecU,  and  sensuimble  meuieiitus  luay  be  useful : 
aiKl  beiiii;  discreetly  used,  caimot  but  tai^  well  with 
hiin."— Bacon. 

4.  To  catch  ;  to  0x  or  be  fixed. 

"  Lymph  will  not  taka.  if,  after  racist  nation,  the 
peraou  operated  on  be  subjected  to  the  iuflueuce  of  & 
vapour  h^ih."— Pall  Mall  Oazette,  March  31,  1886. 

5.  To  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  photo- 
^aphic  picture  ;  to  have  the  quality  of  coming 
out  well  in  a  photograph  ;  to  make  a  good 
photographic  picture. 

6.  To  be  attracted  by  or  swallow  a  bait. 

"A  strong  mirth -easterly  wind  prevailing,  during 
which  Hsh  will  nut.  as  a  rule,  take,  aud  a»  very 
t^l'ky"— Field.  April  4.  188S. 

IF  1,  To  give  and  take:  To  make  allowances 
on  each  side.     [Give,  H  25.] 

2.  To  take  ahack:  To  surprise,  to  astonish, 
tfipecially  in  an  abrupt,  disappointing,  and 
unexpected  manner;  to  confound. 

3.  To  take  a  back  seat :  To  abandon  one's 
pretensions. 

"  He  will  have,  in  the  expressive  parlance  of  Ameri- 
CAU  politics,  to  take  u  back  ieat."—Pait  Malt  Qazetre, 
Dec.  b,  IS85. 

*  4.  To  take  a  ball : 

Cricket :  To  hit,  drive,  or  strike  a  ball  with 
the  bat,  as  opposed  to  blocking  it. 

"  He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls,  missed  the  bad 
ones,  took  the  ^'ood  cues,  and  sent  them  flying  to  all 
parts  of  the  field." — Dickent :  Pickwick,  cb.  viL 

6.  To  take  advantage  of: 

(1)  To  seize  and  make  use  of  any  advantage 
offered  by  ;  to  profit  or  benefit  by. 

(2)  To  seize  and  make  use  of  circumst-ances 
to  the  prejudice  of;  to  catch  by  surprise  or 
cunning  ;  to  trick. 

6.  To  take  ojter  : 

(1)  To  learn  to  follow ;  to  copy,  to  imitate  ; 
to  follow  the  example  of. 

"We  cannot  but  think  that  he  haa  taken  ajter  a 
good  pattern,"— ^fterfrwry. 

(2)  To  resemble  :  as,  A  son  takes  after  his 
father. 

7.  To  take  aim :  To  direct  the  eye  or  a 
weapon ;  to  aim. 

*  8.  To  take  air :  To  be  divulged  ;  to  become 
known. 

9.  To  take  arms,  to  take  up  arms :  To  com- 
mence hostilities  ;  to  rise  in  arras. 

10.  To  take  a  sight :  [Sight,  s.,  t  (4).] 

11.  To  take  away :  To  remove,  to  set  aside, 
to  do  away  with. 

"  If  any  take  aivay  from  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
Ood  sliali  take  atoay  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life." 
—Rev.  x\.  19. 

12.  To  take  breath  :  To  stop,  as  one  exhausted 
with  labour  or  fatigue,  in  order  to  breathe  or 
rest ;  to  rest,  refresh,  or  recruit  one's  self 
after  exertion  or  fatigue. 

13.  To  take  care  : 

(1)  To  be  Qureful,  vigilant,  wary,  or  cautious. 

*  (2)  To  be  careful,  anxious,  or  solicitous. 
(Followed  hy  for  before  an  object.) 

"  Thou  shalt  nut  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadetb  out 
the  corn.     Doth  God  lak«  care  for  oxea  J"— l  Cor.  i^  9. 

14.  To  take  care  of:  To  have  the  care  or 
charge  of;  to  keep  watch  over  ;  to  superintend. 

*  15.  To  take  course :  To  have  recourse  to 
measures. 

"They  meant  to  take  a  cour$e  to  deal  with  parti- 
culitra  by  recuuoilenienta,  and  cared  not  for  any  head." 
—Bacon. 

16.  To  take  down. : 

(1)  To  bring  or  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place  or  position ;  to  lower ;  hence,  to 
abase,  to  humble. 

*(2)  To  crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress. 

"  Do  you  think  lie  Is  now  so  dangerous  an  enemy  as 
he  Is  counted,  or  that  it  is  so  hard  to  take  him  down 
tm  some  suppose  ?  " — Spenter :  State  q/  Ireland. 

*  (3)  To  swallow. 

*'  We  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  creatures, 
which  some  of  the  Pnracelsiaus  say,  if  they  could  be 
taken  doufn.  would  make  ua  Immortal."— flacon. 

(4)  To  pull  down  ;  to  pull  to  pieces  ;  to  re- 
duce to  separate  parts :  as,  To  take  down  a 
building. 

(5)  To  put  or  set  down  in  writing  ;  to  write 
down,  to  record  ;  as,  To  take  down  a  speech  in 
fihortliaiid. 

17.  To  take  wrrth :  To  escape  into  its  hole 


(said  of  a  fox) ;  hence,  fig.,  to  hide  or  conceal 
one's  self.     (Earth,  s.,  A.  II.  6.] 

18.  To  take  effect : 

(1)  To  have  the  desired  effect  or  influence  ; 
to  be  efflcacious. 

(2)  To  come  into  operation  or  action :  as, 
The  law  takes  effect  next  mouth. 

19.  To  take  fareiuell :  To  take  leave  ;  to  bid 
farewell. 

20.  To  take  fire :  To  become  ignited  ;  to 
flame  up  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  become  highly  ex- 
cited or  heated,  as  with  anger,  love,  enthu- 
siasm, or  the  like. 

"  Let  youth  (aAoj(r«/  Sir  Paul  takes  anuff." 

Praed :  Count;/  Bolt. 

21.  To  take  from : 

(1)  To  deduct,  to  subtract :  as.  To  take  two 
from  four. 

*  (2)  To  derogate,  to  detract. 

"It  takes  not  from  you,  that  you  were  born  with 
principles  of  generosity  ;  but  it  adda  to  you,  that  you 
have  1  iltlvftted  nature."— iDr^^iiffn. 

22.  To  take  heart :  To  pluck  up  courage  ;  to 
become  brave,  confident,  or  courageous. 
[Heart,  5.,  I.  2.  (4),  H  35.] 

23.  To  take  heed :  To  be  careful,  wary,  or 
cautious. 

24.  To  take  heed  to  (or  unto):  To  attend  to 
witli  care. 

"  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  with 
my  tongue."— Psalm  xxxix.  l. 

25.  To  take  hold  :  To  seize,  to  grasp  ;  to  gain 
control  or  power  over.  (Followed  by  of,  some- 
times by  on.) 

'•Judgment  and  sorrow  take  hold  on  thee."— yo6 
xxxvL  17. 

26.  To  take  horse  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  mount  and  ride  a  horse 
or  horses. 

"And  there  ta'en  horge  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeda 
are  done  In  Rome."  .Vacaulay  :  Virginia. 

(2)  Mining^ :  A  vein  of  ore  is  said  to  take 
horse  when  it  divides  on  each  side  of  a  body 
of  non-meta.lliferous  rock,  called  dead-ground. 

27.  To  take  in  : 

(1)  To  receive,  admit,  or  bring  into  one's 
house,  company,  or  the  like  ;  to  entertain. 

"  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in."— Matt.  xxv.  85. 

(2)  To  inclose,  fence  in,  or  reclaim,  as  land. 

"  upon  the  aea-coast  are  parcels  of  land  that  would 
pay  weU  for  the  taking  in."— Mortimer  :  Husbandry, 

(3)  To  give  admission  to  ;  to  allow  to  enter; 
as,  A  ship  takes  in  water. 

(4)  To  encompass,  to  embrace,  to  include, 
to  comprehend. 

"These  heads  are  sufficient  for  the  explication  of 

this   whole   niatti^r :   tnkinu   in   some  additional  dio- 
courses,  wnieli  make  ttie  work  more  eveu."—Buri2et, 

(5)  To  reduce  into  a  less  compass;  to  lessen, 
to  contract. 

"If  fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitiouB  gale 
Take  half  thy  canvas  in." 

Cowper :  Horace;  Odei  it  10. 

(6)  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind  or 
understanding  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  admit  the 
truth  of:  as,  I  cannot  take  that  story  in. 

*  (7)  To  win  or  gain  by  conquest ;  to  cap- 
ture. 


(8)  To  be  a  regular  subscriber  to  ;  to  re- 
ceive or  take  regularly  :  as.  To  take  in  a  news- 
paper. 

(9)  To  circumvent,  to  cozen,  to  cheat,  to 
deceive.     (Colloq.) 

"  It  la  curious  that  so  able  a  man  could  have  believed 
that  he  could  in  this  way  take  in  the  British  public.  " 
— Oentleman's  Magazine.  June,  1B83,  p.  569. 

28.  To  take  in  hand:  To  undertake  to 
manage,  perform,  or  execute. 

29.  To  take  in  vain:  To  utter  or  use  un- 
necessarily, carelessly,  or  profanely,  as  an 
oath. 


30.  To  take  it  out :  To  exact  or  compel 
satisfaction  or  an  equivalent.  A  rich  man  is 
said  to  take  it  (his  money)  out  in  fine  footmen, 
fine  feeding,  &c.  ;  a  poor  man  takes  it  (his 
trouble)  out  in  drink.    (Slang  Diet.) 

31.  To  take  leave : 

(1)  To  bid  farewell ;  to  depart. 

(2)  To  assume  or  use  a  certain  degree  of 
liberty  or  license  ;  to  permit  to  one's  self. 

32.  To  takp  notice  : 

(1)  To  regard  or  observe  with  attention  ;  to 
watch  carefully  ;  to  give  attention  to. 


(9)  To  show  by  some  act  that  observation  is 
made  ;  to  make  remark  ;  to  mention. 

"Some  laws  restrained  the  extraTagant  power  of 
the  nobility,  the  dlminutioQ  whereof  they  took  very 
■lervi'"  •'-■•--'•  -.  .1--- .1--- .^1-— .-  ...... 

t"— I 

33.  To  take  oath  :  To  swear  judicially, 

*  34,  To  take  oath  of:  To  administer  an 
oath  to. 

35.  To  take  off: 

(1)  To  remove  or  lift  from  the  surface  of 
outside.    (Exodus  xxxiv.  34.) 

(2)  To  remove  or  transport  to  another  place. 

*  (3)  To  remove  ;  to  take  away. 

"  To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you." 

.SAaAwp.  ;   W inter »  Tale,  y .  %. 

(4)  To  deduct  from :  as,  To  take  a  penny  off 
the  income-tax. 

*(5)  To  put  to  death  ;  to  kill,  to  execute ; 
to  do  away  with. 

(6)  To  retract,  to  withdraw. 

"  Take  it  (a  sentence  of  banishment]  cyT again." 
Shaketp.  :  Richard  il..  ilL  91 

•(7)  To  invalidate,  to  lessen,  to  weaken. 

"This  taket  not  <iff  the  force  of  our  former  vwi* 
d6nce."—Stilliiigjleet. 

(8)  To  withdraw  ;  to  abstract ;  to  draw  off. 

"Keep  foreign  ideAs  fiwm  taking  off  our  mind  from 
Its  present  pursuit."- iocie, 

(9)  To  swallow  ;  to  drink  off  or  out. 

"Were  the  plCasuie  of  drinking  accompanied,  the 
moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  witli  ttiat  sick 
stomach  which,  in  some  men,  fuUows  not  many  hours 
after,  no  body  would  ever  let  wine  touch  bis  lips.*— 
Locke. 

*(10)  To  make  a  copy  of;  to  reproduce. 
(11)  To  mimic,  to  imitate,  to  ridicule,  to 
caricature  ;  to  make  game  of  by  imitation. 
"(12)  To  purchase  ;  to  take  in  trade. 

"The  Spaniards,  having  no  commodities  that  w« 
will  take  off,  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  cannot  pay  us." — Locke. 

•(13)  To  find  place  for;  to  dispose  of;  to 
accommodate. 

"The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a  state  to 
necessity :  and.  in  like  manner,  when  more  are  bred 
scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off."— Bacon. 

(14)  To  start  to  jump :  as,  A  horse  takes  off 
too  soon  at  a  fence. 

36.  To  take  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  To  undertake  the  charge,  execution, 
responsibility,  &c.,  of;  to  assume,  to  appro- 
priate, to  bear. 

"  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you."— Ifumbert  xvi.  i. 

(2)  To  be  violently  affected ;  to  mourn,  to 
fret.     (Colloq.) 

"  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me,  ami  ne'er  be  satisfied?" 

Shakesp.  :  3  ffenry  VI..  IL  L 

•(3)  To  assume  a  character ;  to  act  a  part. 

"  I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician," 

Shtikesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  L 

37.  To  take  one's  part :  To  espouse  one'a 
cause  ;  to  defend  or  support  one. 

*  38.  To  take  order  with :  To  exercise  autho- 
rity ;  to  take  measures  ;  to  check. 

"Though    be  would    have  turned    his  teeth  upon 


39.  To  take  out : 

(1)  To  remove  from  within  a  place,  or  from 
a  number  of  other  things. 

"  AH  thy  friends  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends 

Have  but  their  atiugs  and  teeth  newly  taken  otU,' 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv,  4. 

(2)  To  remove  by  cleansing,  erasure,  or  th« 
like  :  as,  To  take  out  a  stain,  a  blot,  &e. 

(3)  To  put  away ;  to  put  an  end  to :  as.  To 
take  the  pride  out  of  a  person,  To  take  the 
strength  out  of  a  person. 

(4)  To  obtain  or  accept  as  an  equivalent: 
as,  He  took  the  value  out  in  money. 

(5)  To  ascertain  by  measurement  and  calcu- 
lation :  as.  To  take  out  quantities  for  a  work. 

(6)  To  procure  for  one's  self  ;  to  obtain  ;  to 
get  drawn,  granted,  or  executed  for  one's  own 
use:  as.  To  take  out  a  patent,  To  take  out  a 
summons. 

*  (7)  To  copy.    (Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iii.  4.) 

40.  To  take  pains :  To  exert  one's  self ;  to 
use  all  one's  skill,  care,  or  the  like. 

41.  To  take  part  ui;  To  share  in;  to  par- 
take of. 

42.  To  talce  place  : 

(1)  To  happen  ;  to  come  to  pass  ;  to  occur. 
*(2)  To  have  effect ;  to  prevail. 

"  Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain ; 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  ftliall  love  maintain." 
Drydetu     [Todd.] 


f&to.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^l^  worlc,  who,  son;  mate,  oiih,  ciire,  ^olto,  our,  r4le,  fbil\  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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43.  To  take  root : 

(1)  To  form  or  strike  a  root :  as,  A  plant 
takes  root. 

(2)  To  become  firmly  fixed  or  established. 

"  I  have  Beeu  the  fuollsh  t<ikinj  root." — Job  v.  5. 

44.  To  take  Stock:  [Stock  (1),  s.,  t  (3)]. 
"45.  To  take  tent:    To  take  heed;    to  be 

careful  or  cautious,    (Scotch.) 

46.  To  take  the  air,  to  take  an  airing:  To 
walk,  drive,  or  ride  in  the  opeu  air  for  the 
sake  of  the  health. 

47.  To  take  the  field  :  To  begin  the  military 
operations  of  a  campaign  ;  hence,  fig.,  to 
occupy  or  step  into  a  position  of  activity,  as 
an  opponent,  rival,  competitor,  or  the  like. 

*48.  To  take  thought:  To  be  solicitous  or 
anxious.    (Matthew  vi.  25.) 
49.  To  take  time: 

(1)  To  act  without  hurry  or  haste,  and  with 
due  deliberation  ;  hence,  to  be  in  no  haste  or 
excitement;  to  be  patient;  to  wait  calmly 
and  patiently. 

(2)  To  require,  demand,  or  necessitate  a 
certain  amount  of  time  for  accomplishment 
or  execution. 

60.  To  take  to  : 

(1)  To  become  fond  of;  to  become  at- 
tached to. 

(2)  To  resort  to  ;  to  betake  one's  self  to  ;  to 
adopt. 

"  t  have  now  four  horses  which  were  in  my  possea- 
rion  when  I  first  took  to  the  peat."— field,  Jan.  80, 1886. 

51.  To  take  to  heart :  To  be  keenly  or  deeply 
aflected  by ;  to  feel  keenly  or  sensibly :  as, 
He  took  the  disgrace  much  to  h^art. 

52.  To  take  to  task :  To  find  fault  with  ;  to 
censure. 

"  To  take  to  task  a  conscientious  novelist  who  treats 
the  crime  he  depicts  as  God  and  nature  dictate."— 
Scribner't  Mugazine.  Dec,  1878,  p.  297. 

53.  To  take  up : 

(1)  To  lift,  to  raise. 

"Take  her  up  tenderly,  lift  her  with  care." 

Hood :  Song  of  ths  Shirt. 

(2)  To  bring  or  gather  together;  to  fasten 
or  bind  :  as,  To  take  up  ravelled  threads. 

(3)  Tn  protect  and  care  for ;  to  patronise  or 
befriend. 

"  When  my  father  and  my  motlier  forsake  me,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up."—Piitlm  ixvli.  10. 

•(4)  To  obtain  on  credit. 

"Take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills." 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  17.,  Iv.  7. 

*  (5)  To  begin,  to  start ;  to  set  agoing. 

"They  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  aie."~£zekiel 

XXV.  IT. 

(6)  To  begin  where  another  left  ofif ;  to  keep 
np  in  continuous  succession. 

(7)  To  preoccupy,  to  occupy,  to  engross,  to 
engage,  to  employ. 


(8)  To  seize,  to  catch,  to  arrest. 

"Though  the  sheriff  have  this  authority  to  take  up 
all  such  stragglers." — Spetuer  :  State  of  Ireland. 

*  (9)  To  rate,  to  abuse,  to  scold. 

"  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Qeiitlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

•(10)  To  make  up  ;  to  settle,  to  arrange. 

"How  was  that  quarrel  taken  itp  i" 

Shakesp. .-  As  I'ou  Like  It.  v.  4. 

•01)  To  Wy. 

"  You  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties." — Shakesp.  .* 
S  Eertry  IV.  ii.  i. 

*(12)  To    oppose,   to  encounter;   to  cope 
Vith.     (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  3.) 

*(13)  To  trip.    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3.) 
(14)  To  undertake;  to  take  on  one's  self: 
as,  To  take  tip  a  friend's  quarrel. 

*  (15)  To  believe,  to  admit. 

"  The  ancients  look  up  experiments  upon  credit,  and 
did  build  great  matters  upon  them."— fittcon  /  Jfat. 
Mist. 

*(16)  To  fasten  with  a  ligature. 

*'  A  large  vessel  opened  by  Incision  must  be  taken 
up  before  you  pToceeti."— Sharp :  Surgery. 

(17)  To  pay  and  receive. 

"  The  bill  if  not  taken  up  this  afternoon  will  be  pro- 
tested."—Co/77»an:  The  Spleen,  i. 

(18)  To  clear  up  ;  to  become  fine. 

"The  we.ither  took  up  wonderfully."— /^'e^d,  April  4, 
1885. 

*(19)  To  stop. 

"  Sinners  at  last  take  up,  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of 
all  religion."— ri/io/jon. 

*  (20)  To  reform. 

"This  ratioDal  thought  wrought  so  effectually,  that 
it  made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  prove  a  good 
huhbanii."— Locke. 


•(21)  To  collect. 

"This  great  haaaa  was  born  in  a  poor  country  vlL 
lage,  and  In  his  childhood  taken  from  his  Chriatlan 


54.  To  take  up  arrns :  The  same  as  To  take 
arms(q.v.), 

65.  To  take  up  with : 

(1)  To  become  intimate  with ;  to  attach 
one's  self  to  ;  to  associate  with. 

"  Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  Co  take  up  teithf 
—South. 

*  (2)  To  be  contented  to  receive  ;  to  put  up 
with. 

"The  ass  taket  up  with  that  for  his  satisfacti'>n, 
which  he  reckuned  upon  before  for  hia  misfortune."— 
L'Ettrntige:  f ablet. 

56.  To  take  water:  To  recant,  to  yield  a  poii- 
tion  already  taken  ;  to  eubmit. 

57.  To  takejcUh: 

(1)  To  please. 

(2)  to  accept  or  take  oB  a  companion. 

*  (3)  To  be  explicit  and  understandable. 
take,  s.    [Take,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  taking  or  seizing ;  capture. 

"  Every  hound  was  up  at  the  take."— Field,  Jan.  28, 
1386. 

2.  That  which  is  taken ;  the  quantity  or 
amount  of  anything  tiiken  or  received  ;  espe- 
cially the  quantity  of  flsh  caught  at  one  time ; 
catch. 

"They  begrudge  the  large  takes  of  these  flsh  which 
they  say  the  fishermen  ohtAiu."— Field,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

*  3.  A  witch's  charm. 

"  He  hath  a  take  upon  him."— Quack't  Academy. 

{1678.) 

IL  Print. :  The  portion  of  copy  taken  by  a 
compositor  at  one  time. 

take-down,  s.  A  lowering  or  abasing ; 
humiliation.    (Colloq.) 

take-in,  s. 

1.  A  fraud,  a  cheat,  an  imposition.    (Colloq.) 

2.  The  person  who  cheats  or  imposes  on 

another. 

take-off,  s. 

1.  An  imitation  of  another,  especially  by 
way  of  caricature. 

2.  The  spot  where  a  horse  or  man  starts  to 
leap  a  fence,  iic. 

"Unfortunately,  the  take-off  ot  the  last  water  jump, 
obstructed  as  it  was  with  snow  and  slush,  proved  fatal 
to  his  chance."— ^fefd,  Dea  6.  1884. 

take-off,  v.t.  ori. 

Print. :  To  remove  (the  sheets)  from  a  ma- 
chine or  press. 

take-up,  5. 

1.  Seicin,g-machine:  A  device  in  a  sewing- 
machine  to  draw  upon  the  upper  thread  to  take 
up  its  slack  while  the  needle  is  rising,  or  rest- 
at  its  higliest  point,  to  tighten  the  stitch. 
The  independent  take-up  is  one  which  acts  in 
its  own  time  without  being  actuated  by  the 
needle-bar. 

2.  Steam  navig. :  The  part  between  the 
smoke-box  and  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  of  a 
steam-ship. 

3.  Weaving:  That  motion  of  the  cloth-beam 
in  a  loom  by  whicli  the  web  is  wound  up  as 
fast  as  the  weaving  proceeds. 

*  tak-el,  s.    rTACKLE,  s.] 

tak'-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    (Take,  t).] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pleased,  gratified. 

'■  I  was  more  taken  with  the  third  season  hunter. 
Bachetur."'— ^VW,  Sept.  4.  188-5. 

If  (1)  To  be  taken  up  uyith :  To  be  occupied 
with,  or  engaged  on  or  upon. 

(•?.)  To  be  taken  with:  To  be  attracted  by; 
to  like,  to  fancy. 

tak'-er,  s.     [Eng.  tak(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  takes,  receives,  seizes,  appre- 
hends, or  captures. 

2.  One  who  takes  or  accepts  a  bet. 

3.  One  who  swallows. 

"That  the  life- weary  taker  may  fall  dead." 

Shakeip. :  Komeo  i  Juliet,  v.  L 

taker-away,  s.  One  who  takes  away  or 
depriv-'s  a  person  of  any  possession.  (With 
allusion  to  Job  i.  21.) 

"Do  I  fully  trust  in  God.  as  the  giver  and  taker 
atoap  of  all  earthly  thingsT" — Gilpin:  Sermons,  voL 
ii.,  ser.  87, 


taker -off;  s. 

Print. :  A  person  (usually  a  lad)  employed 
to  take  ofT  the  sheets  from  a  machine  as  uiej 
are  printed. 

■  ta-kig'-ra-ph3^  5.    [Tachvorapoy.] 

tak'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Takk,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -■Is  adjective : 

1.  rieasing,  alluring,  attracting,  engaging. 

"So  taking  amid  the  ripening  gmlu."- Bui-rouj^Ai; 
Pepacton,  p.  2Tfi. 

1 2.  Infectious,  catching ;  as,  The  itch  is  very 
taking.     (Colloq.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  takes  ;  the  act  of 
gaining  possession,  seizing,  accepting,  or  tho 
like  ;  seizure,  ajiprehension,  capture. 

"  The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  hrre." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II..  v.  6. 

2,  (PL):  That  which  is  taken  or  received; 
receipts :  as,  The  tak-ings  at  the  door  were 
small. 

"3.  Distress  of  mind;  agitation. 
•4.  Malignant  influence. 

"  Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star -bias  ting,  and 
taking.  "^Shakesp, :  Lear,  111.  i. 

If  To  be  in  a  taking :  To  be  agitated,  con- 
fused, flurried,  or  distressed. 

"What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  who  was  in  the  basket."— &'AaA:c4p.  ;  Merr$ 
iVwes.  iiL  3. 

"taklng'Off,  s.     Killing,  execution. 

"  Let  her.  who  would  be  rid  of  him.  devise 
His  speedy  taking-off."         Shakesp. :  Lear,  V.  L 

tak'-ing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  taking;  -ly.]  In  a 
taking  or  attractive  manner  ;  attractively. 

"  I  shall  discourse  in  some  sort  takingly." — Beaufti. 
*  Flet.:    Woman  Hater,  iv.  2. 

"  tak'-ing -ness,  s.  [Eng.  taking;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  taking,  pleasing, 
or  attractive. 

"All  outward  adomings  have  sometimes  In  them  of 
a  complaisance  and  takingness.~—Bp.  Taylor :  Arti^ 
cial  Handsomeness,  p.  41. 

tlir-a-poin,  tel'-a-p6in,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  Siamese  title  of  a  priesi 
of  Fo ;  a  bonze  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  Cercopithecus  talapoin,  a  small  and 
rare  monkey  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  general  colour  is  green,  lower  part  of  tht 
body  and  under  surface  white.  It  differs  ilk 
dentition  from  the  rest  of  the  genus. 

*  t^'-a-rso,  s.  pi.     [Talaria.  ] 

Bot. :  Link's  name  for  the  wings  of  a  papi» 
lionaceous  corolla. 

ta-lar'-i-a,  s.  pi.     [Lat., 
"from  talus  ==  an  ankle.] 

Class.  AJitiq.  :  The  small 
wings  attached  to  the  ankles 
of  Hermes  or  Mercury  in  re- 
presentations of  that  deity 
They  sometimes  appear  a; 
growing  to   the  ankle, 
more  commonly  as 
attached  to saudals, 
one  on  each  side  of 
each  ankle.  talaria. 

ta-lau'-ma,  s.  [The  South  American  name  of 
one  of  the 'species.] 

Bot.  :   A  genus    of  Magnoliacem    akin    to 
Magnolia.      Trees    or     shrubs, 
fragrant     flowers,     natives     of 
countries  in  both  hemispheres. 

tal'-bot,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zoology : 

*  1.  The  name  given  to  a  race  of  dogs,  allied 
to  or  identical  with  the  Bloodhound. 

"  Gervaae  Markham  describes  a  Talbot,  which  do 
duu>>t  is  a  relation  of  the  Bloodhound,  as  a  round. 
thit'k.lieflded  dog.  with  a  short  noae— thuracterlstloa 
which  certainly  do  not  appear  in  modern  Blood 
hvlludB."—f 'era  Shaw:  Book  of  the  Dog.  p.  200. 

t  2.  A  race  of  hounds,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
extinct,  which  seem  to  have  been  kept  for 
show  rather  than  for  use.  Colour  pure  white, 
large  head,  very  broad  muzzle,  long  pendulous 
ears,  and  rough  hair  on  the  belly,  Talbot  is 
the  family  name  of  the  House  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  lias  a  Tall>ot  for  badge  and  two  Talbots 
for  supporters. 

"  The  Talh'it  seems  to  have  been  something  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hounds,  but  the  account* 
we  possess  of  thin  breed  differ  greatly."— J/^yrtofc  .* 
Bouse  Dogs  i  .'iportmg  /Jogs,  p.  37. 


ith     very 
the    hotter 
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talbotype— talent 


tal-bo-type,  s.     [After  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, and  Kng.  type  (q.v.).] 

Pkotog. :  A  process  invented  by  Fox  Talbot 
In  1840,  and  patented  in  1S41,  in  which  paper 
was  sensitized  by  iodide  of  silver  and  exposed 
in  the  camera.  The  surface  became  the  re- 
cipient of  a  latent  image,  which  was  developed, 
and  afterwards  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
It  was  named  by  its  originator,  Cahitype(q.  v.), 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  present  photographic 
process. 

tiUc.  s.     [Etvm.  dfinbtful;  prob.  from  Arab. 
talk;  Ger.  lu/cfc,  talk.] 
Mineralogy: 

1.  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in 
short  hexagonal  prisms  and  plates,  also  in 
globular  and  stellated  groups,  compact,  mass- 
ive. Cleavage,  basal ;  liardness,  1  to  1'5  ;  sp. 
gr.  2-565  to  2-8  ;  lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  apple- 
green,  white,  shades  of  gray ;  sectile  ;  feel, 
greasy.  Compos.,  varying  with  the  amount 
of  water  present,  but  essentially  a  hydrated 
Bilicate  of  magnesia  which,  when  pure,  would 
contain  :  silica,  62*0;  magnesia,  33-1  ;  water, 
4-9  =  100,  the  formula  being  6Mg05Si0.2+  2H0. 
Dana  divides  as  follows  :— (1)  Foliated ;  (2) 
Massive  (steatite  or  soapstone) ;  (a)  Coarse 
Granular,  including  potstone  ;  (ft)  Cryptocrys- 
talliiie(French  clialk)  ;  (c)  Rensselaerite,  cryp- 
tncrystalline,  but  more  often  psendomor- 
phous ;  (rf)  Indurated :  a  very  abundant 
mineral. 

2.  A  commercial  name  for  mica  (q.v.). 
U  Oil  of  talc:  [Oil  of  talc]. 
talc-apatite,  s. 

Min. :  An  ajtatite,  found  in  chlorite  schist 
In  tlie  Urals,  containing  a  large  jiercentage  of 
magnesia  replacing  lime.  Amagnesium-apatitCL 

talc -chlorite,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineial  regarded  by  Marignac  as 
Intermediate  between  talc  and  chlorite,  but 
stated  by  Des  Cloizeaux  to  possess  the  optical 
characters  of  clinochlore.  Dana  suggests  that 
it  may  be  the  latter  mineral  mixed  with  talc, 
which  would  account  for  the  high  percentage 
of  silica. 

talc-gneiss,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  gneiss  which  contains  a  hydrated 
mica,  fiequently,  but  erroneously,  called  talc 

talc  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  magnetite  (q.T.)  having 
weak  magnetic  properties,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 

talc-schist,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  scliistose  rock  consisting  wholly 
or  largely  of  talc,  with  varying  amounts  of 
quartz,  and  some  accessory  minerals. 

talc-spar,  s. 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Bbeunerite  (q.v.) 
talc-Steatite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Talc  (q.v.). 

UUo'-ite,  $.    [Eng.  talc;  -ite  {Min.).'] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Thomson  to  a  white 
muscovite  (q.v.)  from  AVicklow. 

2.  Kirwau's  name  for  a  massive  scaly  talc. 

talc'-ky.  talc'-y,  a.     [Eng.  tote;  -y.]     The 

same  as  Talcose  (q.v.). 

t^c'-oid,    s.      [Eng.   talc;    sufT.   'Oid;    Ger. 
ialkoid.] 

Min.  :  A  snow-white  variety  of  talc  occur- 
ring in  broad  folia  at  Pressnitz,  Bohemia.  It 
contained  over  67  per  cent,  of  silica.  Probably 
only  ordinary  talc  with  disseminated  free 
quartz. 
talc'-ose,  talc'-oiis,  o.  (Eng.  talc;  -ose,-(rus.] 

Min.  <&  Petrol.  :  Partaking  of  the  characters 
of  talc  (q.v.). 

talcose -granite,  s.    [Protohne.] 

talcose -slate,  5.    [Talc-schist.] 

tSlc'-O-site,  s.  [Eng.  talcose  ;  sufT,  -ite {Min.).'} 
.Mill.  :  .\  mineral  occurring  in  thin  veins  of 
scaly  structure,  resembling  talc.  Hardness, 
1  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  2-46  to  2-5 ;  lustre,  i«early  ; 
colour,  silver- white,  greenish,  yellowish. 
Coinp.'s,  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
prohalrly  related  to  selwynite  (q.v.).  Occurs 
at  Mount  Ada,  Heathcote,  Victoria. 


talc-trip -lite,  s.  [Eng.  tnlc,  and  triplite.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  triplite  (q.v.),  in  which 
part  uf  the  protoxide  of  manganese  is  replaced 
by  lime.  Its  position  as  a  distinct  variety  is 
not  however,  determined.  Occurs  in  small 
yellowish  grains  in  the  laznlite  rock  of 
Horrsjdberg,  Sweden. 

tale  (I),  s.    [Tail.] 

tale  (2),  5.  [A.S.  talu  =  a  number,  a  narrative  ; 
cogn.  with  Dnt.  taal  =  language,  tongue, 
speech  ;  Icel.  tal  =  talk,  a  tale  ;  tala  =  a  num- 
ber, a  speech  ;  Dan.  tale  =  speech  ;  Sw,  tal  = 
speech,  number;  O.  H.  Ger.  zala;  Ger.  znkl 
=.  number.  From  the  same  root  comes  tell.] 
"L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  told  ;  an  oral  relation ; 
hence,  anything  disclosed  ;  information. 

"  She  treiuliles  at  his  tale." 

Shakes}!. :  Venut  i  Adonit,  &9L 

2.  A  narrative,  oral  or  v/ritten,  in  prose  or 
verse,  of  events  that  have  really  happened,  or 
that  are  imagined  or  are  represented  as  having 
happened  ;  a  short  story,  true  or  fictitious. 

"  A  tale  well  told,  or  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  well 
wrought  up,  may  have  a  momentary  effect  upon  the 
Tauid."—BoIingbrofi£:  Study  of  Bitlory.  let.  \. 

3.  A  number  or  quantity  told,  reckoned, 
computed,  or  set  down,  especially  a  reckoning 
by  counting  or  numbering ;  a  number  reckoned, 
stated,  or  told. 

"  And  every  shepherd  tells  hla  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 

.Milton:  LAllegro.ei. 

*  n.  Xaw  ■  A  count  or  declaration. 

U  His  tale  is  told  :  It  is  all  over  with  him ; 
his  race  is  run. 

*  tale-carrier,  «.  A  talebearer,  a  tell- 
tale. 

"  Talf-carrierit  or  tellera  as  some  perhaps  of  her 
women  were."— SI<U«  Triait,  28  Bmry  Vlll.  (an.  1S36). 

*  talo-master,  s.  The  originator  of  a 
tale,  story,  or  report. 

"I  tell  you  my  tale,  and  my  tale-Tnatter.'—FuUer: 
Worthiei;  England. 

*  tale  -  piet,  *  tale  -  pyet,  s.  A  tale- 
bearer, a  telltale,  a  busybody. 

"  Never  mind  me,  sir— I  am  no  tale-pj/eU"— Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  iv. 

tale-wise,  a.  h  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  in  the  manner  of  a  tale. 

B,  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  tale  or 
story. 

*  tale,  v.i.     [Tale  (2),  s.]    To  tell,  to  naiTate. 

"  Thua  however  that  thei  tale 
The  strokes  fall  upon  the  amale." 

Goiccr:  C.  A.    (ProL) 

tale'-bear-er,  s.  [Eng.  tale  (2),  s.,  and  bearer.] 
One  who  officiously  carries  about  and  spreads 
tales  or  reports  likely  to  breed  mischief;  a 
telltale. 

"These  words  were  spoken  in  private;  but  some 
talebearer  repented  thera  to  the  Common*."— J/oc- 
aulay:  Bi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

tale'-bear-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tale  (2),  s.,  and 
bearing.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Given  to  spreading  tales  or  re- 
ports officiously. 

B.  Assubst.:  The 
act,  habit,  or  prac- 
tice of  spreading 
tales  or  reports  offi- 
ciously ;  communi-  j^  f^^^H  ^IV'^Vi 
cation  of  secrets  '  '*" 
maliciously.                ^^ 


ta'-led,  tal'-ith,  s.  ;^ 

[Heb.n^r;p(/(iii(/i)-]  >^ 

Jeivisk  Antiq. :  A 
garment  of  fine 
linen  with  a  fringe  ^' 
attached  to  it,  worn   "■ 
by  the  Jews  in  Tal-  .  j^.j,,- 

mudic  times.     It  *'    * 

was  ample  in  size,      jew  weabtno  taled. 
so  as  to  admit  of 

the  head  being  enveloped  in  it  while  its  wearer 
engaged  in  prayer. 

*tale'-ful,a.  [Eiig.tale(2),s.;-M(l).]  Abound- 
ing with  stories. 

"The  cottage-hind 
Hangs  o'er  th'  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  there 
Recounts  hU  simple  frolic"      Thonuon  :   Winter.  50. 

ta-le-gal'-la,  s.     [Composed  of  native  name, 
and  Lat.  gcd'ltis  =  a  cock.] 

Ornith.  :  Brush-turkey  ;  a  genus  of  Mega- 
podidae  (q.v.),  with  two  species  from  East 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.    Closely  akin  to 


the  type-genus  Megapodius  (q.v.),  hut  with 
wattled  skin  on  tlie  head  and  neck,  whence 
the  early  settlers  gave  these  birds  the  namo 
of  Brush-turkeys,  tliongh  they  have  no  affinity 
with  the  genus  Meleagris  (q.v.).  Since  Ife.'ti 
they  have  been  acclimatized  in  Europe,  and 
their  immense  nests  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  in 
similar  establishments  on  the  Continent. 

tSl'-ent  (1),  *tal-cnte,  s.  [Fr.  talent  =  a 
talent  in  money,  will,  desire,  earnest  humour 
to,  from  Lat.  takntum;  Gr.  ToAavToi-  (talanton) 
=  a  balance,  ...  a  weight,  sum  of  money,  a 
talent,  from  the  same  root  as  raXa?  {tatas), 
genit.  ToAarros  (Jalantos)  =  bearing  enduring  ; 
erATji-  {etlen)  =  I  endured  ;  Lat.  tolero  =  to 
tolerate  ;  tollo  =  to  lift,  to  sustain  ;  Sanse.  tul 
=  to  lift,  to  weigh  ;  tulana  =  lifting ;  tula  — 
a  balance,  a  weiglit ;  Sp.  talante,  talento  ;  ItaL 
&  Port,  talanto.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

"When  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  waa  brought 
unto  hliu  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talenl4." — 
Mutthew  xvlii,  34. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  gift,  endowment,  or  faculty ;  some 
peculiar  faculty,  ability,  power,  or  accora- 
plisliment,  natural  or  acquired.  (A  metaphor 
borrowed  from  the  parable  in  St.  Matthew 
ixv.  14-:i0.) 

"  It  is  110  inconsiderable  branch  of  the  minister's  art 
to  discern  the  talents  of  men.  to  know  what  they  are 
fit  for."— Search.-   Light  of  A'ature.  voL  i.,  pL  ii.,  ch. 

XXXT. 

(2)  Mental  endowments  or  capacities  of  a 
superior  kind;  general  mental  power.  (Used 
in  either  the  singular  or  the  plural.) 

■•  So  many  youths  of  distinguished  talent."— Cowptr : 
Works  (ed.  SuutheyJ.  ii.  71. 

(3)  Hence,  used  for  talented  persons  collec- 
tively ;  men  of  ability  or  talent. 

"All  the  real  talent  in  England."— Statin.-  Sntn 
Lamiti,  p.  IS9. 

*  (4)  Quality,  character,  characteristic. 

"  Tis  my  particular  tnlent  to  ridicule  fulka."— rm*- 
brugh  :  Provoked  Wife,  il.  2. 

*(5)  Disposition,  inclination. 

"  The  nation  generally  was  without  any  ill  talent  to 
the  church  in  doctriue  or  discipline."— CTarendon. 

*  (6)  Desire,  atlectiou,  will. 

"But the  Imaginacion  cometh  of  remuable  beaatee, 
that  seioeu  to  haue  taJente  [affectusj  to  flleu.  or  to 
desiren  any  thyug."— Cftawcer."  Boeciiu.  p.  450. 

(7)  Habitual  backers  of  horses,  or  takers  of 
odds,  as  opposed  to  the  bookmakers,  or  layers 
of  odds.    {liacing  slong.) 

"  All  the  talent  were  discnmflted,  though,  ab  they 
often  are  in  Nurse  riefl."—Fi«W,  Oct,  3.  leaS. 

IL  Greek  Antiq. :  The  name  of  a  weight  and 
denomination  of  money  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  also  applied  by  Greek  writers  and 
their  translators  to  various  standard  weights 
and  denominations  of  money  amongst  difTereiit 
nations  ;  the  weight  and  value  differing  in  the 
various  nations  and  at  various  times.  As  a 
weight,  those  in  general  use  were  the  Euboic 
or  Attic  talent  =  5G  lbs.  11  oz.  troy,  and  the 
^ginetan  =  about  82^  lbs.  The  Attic  talent 
contained  sixty  Attic  minje.  As  a  denomina- 
tion of  money,  it  was  a   talent's  weight  of 


silver,  or  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  this; 
so  that  in  our  current  coin  the  Attic  talent 
would  be  worth  £243  15s.  The  great  talent 
of  the  RoTnans  was  equal  to  £99  6s.  8d.,  and 
the  little  talent  to  £75.  The  Hebrew  Ulent 
(2  Sam.  xii.  30)  was  equal  to  93  lbs.  12  oz. 
avoirdupois  ;  and  as  a  denomination  of  money 
it  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
£312  10s.  to  £396.  The  marginal  note  in  the 
A.V.  to  Matt,  xviii.  24,  says  that  "a  talent 
is  750  ounces  of  silver,  which,  at  five  shilhngs 
the  ounce,  is  £187  10s."  Tlie  itlustnition 
represents  a  bronze  talent  found  at  Abydos ; 
its  weight  is  about  the  same  aa  the  Attic 
talent. 

^  For  the  difference  between  talent,  gift^ 
and  intellect,  see  Gift  and  Intellect. 

^  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents: 

English  Hist.  :  A  ministry  of  which  Lord 


tSlc'-oils,  a.    [Talcose.]  

l&te,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  £^11,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  ^^.  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  THiitQ,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  KW. 
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Greuville  v;as  t.lie  head,  aod  Fox  liis  colleague 
aud  supporter.  It  was  funned  on  Jan.  '26,  ISU6, 
tliiee  days  alter  the  death  of  Pitt,  mid,  after 
umlergoiug  some  clianges,  was  ili.ssolved  on 
March  25,  1807.  Its  nickname  w;is  given  fiom 
the  Itoast  of  Mr.  Canning  and  others  that  it 
contained  all  tho  talent  of  the  country— i.«., 
of  both  political  parties  in  the  State. 

•  tal'-ent  (2),  s.    ITalon.J 

t^-ent-ed,  o.  [Eng.  talent  (1);  -ed.]  Fur- 
hish'd  or  endowed  with  talenta  or  great 
mental  powers;  possessing  genius,  talents,  or 
abilities. 

"While  tAlontiiiLf  and  ftlmiiar  words  have  no  exist- 
ence, there  is  a  very  obvious  reasou  why  words  of 
tlieclnssof  Uilcntfil  are  iiunieious ;  namely,  that  »• 
ofteiier  have  occasion  to  express,  through  a  verb,  the 
ideas  of  'possessed  of  a  quality  or  attribute,"  endowed- 
ness,'  &c,  thau  we  have  to  express.  throut;h  the  same 
part  of  speech,  the  idf.i  of  'couiuiuuiaitiii^  a  quality 
or  attribute,'  'endowing."  &c.,  among  which  ideaa  aie 
those  denoted  by  the  theoretic  foundatious  of  the 
actual  itUented  and  the  potential  talentitvj,  aud  their 
congeners,"— /'ififdu'arrf  Bail:  Modem  Ertgliah,  p.  7s. 

H  This  word  has  often  been  assailed,  aud 
condemned  as  a  "  pseudo-participle,"  having 
no  verb  to  correspond  with  it.  But  many 
words,  universally  recognized  as  good  Knglish, 
are  open  to  the  same  objection,  as  gifted^ 
booted,  lettered,  landed,  &,c.  (See  Fitzedward 
Hall:  Modern  English,  pp.  70-75.) 

•tal'-er,  *tail'-er,  5.  [Eng.  tal(e),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  tells  or  spreads  tales. 

"If  he  be  a  taUerot  idle  wordes,"— CAawcer;  Par- 
aotiea  Title, 

ta'-le^.  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  masc.  pi.  of  faiis  =  such.] 
Laiv  :  Persons  of  like  reputation  or  stand- 
ing ;  persons  in  the  court  from  whom  the 
Bheriff  or  his  clerk  makes  selections  to  supply 
the  places  of  jurors  who  have  been  empan- 
elled, but  who  are  not  in  attendance. 

"  It  by  means  of  challenges,  or  other  cAUse,  a  siiffl- 
cient  number  oi  unexceptionable  jurors  do  not  anpear 
at  the  trial,  either  party  may  pray  a  taJcs.  in  oruer  to 
make  up  a  deficiency  :  the  ludge  being  empowered,  at 
the  prayer  of  either  party,  to  award  a  tales  de  circuni- 
Mtaiiiibiit.  of  persons  predentin  court;  to  be  joined  to 
ttie  other  jurors  to  try  the  cause  ;  who  are  liable,  how- 
ever to  the  same  challenges  as  the  principal  jurors. 
This  is  usually  done  till  the  legal  number  of  twelve  be 
completed."— fli<icfcjron«.-  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  13. 

T[  To  pray  a  taies : 

Law:  To  pray  that  the  number  of  jurymen 
may  be  completed.  A  tales  was  prayed  in  the 
celebrated  Tichborne  ease  (1873). 

"  After  a  great  deal  of  bawling,  it  was  discovered 
that  only  ten  special  Jurymen  were  preseut  Upon 
this,  Mr.  &en;eiiut  BuzfuK  prayed  a  lalra;  the  gentle- 
man iu  black  then  proceeded  to  presa  into  the  special 
jury  two  of  the  commuu  jurymen," — liickeru:  Pick- 
vhk,  ch.  xxxiv. 

tales-book,  s. 

Law  :  A  book  cont,iining  the  names  of  such 
As  :ire  admitted  of  the  tales. 

tales-man,  s. 

Law:  A  person  summoned  to  act  as  a  juror 
from  among  the  bystanders  in  open  court. 

"  When  a  aafflcient  number  of  persons  imjianelled. 
or  t-iles-men,  appear,  they  are  then  separately  awora 
well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties, 
and  a  true  verdict  to  give  according  to  the  evidence ; 
and  hence  they  are  denoniinrited  the  jury,  jumta,  and 
jurors,  sc,  juratores."— B/ucArtone/  Comment.,  bk.  iiL, 
ch.  lit. 

i  tale'-tell-er,  s.   [Eng.  tale  (2),  s.,  and  teller.] 

1.  One  who  narrates  tales  or  stories. 

"  The  minstrels  are  named  separately  from  the 
gestours  or  taletellers,"— H'arton:  Bist.  Eng,  Poetry, 
li.  174. 

2.  A  talebearer,  a  telltale. 

Tal-i-a-co'-ti-an  (ti  as  Shi),  a.    [See  def.] 

Of,  pertaining,'  ttr  relating  to  Ta^'liacozzi 
(Latinised  into  Tnliacotius),  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Bologna  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Taliacotian-operation,  s. 

Surg.:  The  same  as  Rhinoplastic-opera- 
TION  (q.v.). 

•  tal-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Talion.]  A  return  of  like 
for  like  ;  retaliation. 

"  Just  h&iv'u  this  talintion  did  decree. 
That  treason  treaAou's  deadly  scourbie  should  be." 
Beaumont:  Psyche,  xvii,  26. 

t&l'i-e'-ra,  s.  [The  Bengali  n;une  of  the  tree.] 
Bot.  :  Corypha  Ta/iVra  (Roxburgh),  called  by 
Sprengel  Taliera  bcngaleiisls,  a  palm  tree,  akin 
to  the  Talipot  (q.v.),  but  only  about  tliirty  feet 
high.  The  trunk  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
has  at  the  top  a  number  of  fan-shaped  leaves, 
in  about  eighty  divisions,  each  about  six  feet 
long  by  four  inches  broad,  the  whole  radiating 
from  the  points  of  petioles,  five  to  ten  feet 


long,  and  having  spines  at  their  ed^ea.  The 
spadix,  which  is  decompound,  is  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  appeals  in  February.  The 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  crab-apple, 
is  wrinkled,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  It  grows 
in  India,  where  the  leaves  are  used  for  roofing 
houses.  The  natives  also  write  upon  theiu 
Willi  their  iron  or  steel  stylus. 

"  tal'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  tal(c)  (2),  8.  ;  -ing.]    The 

telling  uf  tales  or  stories. 

ta-li'-num,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Supposed 
"to  be  Intm  Gr.  ddAeia  (i/wiit-ia)  =  blooming, 
luxuriant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Portulacnceie.  Sepals  de- 
ciduous, stamens  ten  or  twenty,  capsule 
three-valved,  seeds  many,  wingless.  Talinum 
patens,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  used  like  the 
common  purslane.    [Portulaca.] 

ta'-li-dn*  s,  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  talionem,  accus. 
oi  talio,  from  talis  =  such.)  The  law  of  retali- 
ation {lex  taliojiis),  according  to  which  the 
punislmieiit  inflicted  is  the  same  in  kind  and 
degree  as  the  in.jury,  as,  an  eye  fi>r  au  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.     (Levit.  xxiv.  20.) 

"  The  law  of  talion,  eye  for  eye."— Gcddei ;  Pr^.  to 
Bible,  p.  XV. 

tal'-i-pat,  s.    [Talipot.] 

tal'-l-pes,  s.  [Lat.  talus  —  an  ankle,  and  pes 
=  a  fout.J    The  disease  called  Club-loot  (q.v.). 

tal'-i-pot,  tal'-i-pat,  tal'-l-put,  s.  [Cey- 
lonese.] 

Bot. :  Corypha  umbraculi/era,  a  palm  tree, 
a  native  of  Ceylon  and  tlie  Malabar  cuast,  aud 
cultivated  in  Bengal  and  Bnnuah.  It  has  a 
tall,  cylindrical  stem,  with  a  soft  rind  and  soft 
pink  internal  pith,  both  formed  of  vascular 
bundles.  The  leaves  are  in  a  cluster  at  the 
top  of  the  stem,  and  are  fan-shaped.  A  tree 
at  Peradeniya,  in  Ceylon,  was  described  in 
the  Indian  Agriculturist  for  November,  1873, 
as  having  a  stem  eighty-four  feet  high,  ter- 
minated by  a  flower  panicle  of  twenty  feet, 
making  104  feet  in  all,  the  girth  of  the  stem 
three  teet  from  the  ground  round  the  persist- 
ent bases  of  the  leaves  was  thirteen  feet  four 
inches ;  at  twenty-one  feet  from  the  ground 
eight  feet  three  inches ;  the  leaves  were 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  age  of  the 
tree  about  forty  years.  The  pith  is  made  into 
a  kind  of  sago,  the  leaves  are  written  upon 
by  the  natives  with  a  steel  stylus;  they  are, 
moreover,  made  into  fans,  mats,  and  um- 
brellas. 

tal'-i^-man,  s.  [Sp.  =  a  magical  character, 
from  Arab,  tilsam,  tilism  =  a  talisman  or 
magical  image,  from  Gr.  re\€a-fia.  {teksma)  —  a 
payment,  in  late  Gr.  =  initiation,  mystery ; 
TeAe'io  itdeS)  =  to  accomplish,  to  fulfil,  to  com- 
plete, pay ;  reAos  {tdoa)  =  end,  completion  ; 
Fr.  talisman;  Ital.  talisimnio.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  charm  consisting  of  a  magical 
figure  cut  or  engraved  under  certain  supersti- 
tious observance  of  the  configuration  of  the 
heavens,  to  which  wonderful  effects  were 
ascribed  ;  the  seal,  figure,  character,  or  image 
of  a  heavenly  sign,  constellation,  or  planet 
engraven  upon  a  sympathetic  stnne,  or  upon 
a  metal  corresponding  to  the  star,  in  order  to 
receive  its  influence.  The  talisman  was  sup- 
posed to  exert  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  wearer,  especially  in  averting  evils,  as  dis- 
ease, sudden  ileath,  or  the  like. 

"  The  fondness  of  the  Princess  for  Lady  Marlborough 
was  such  .%a,  in  a  su]  erstitioua  age.  would  have  been 
ftsi;ribt;d  to  some  talisman  or  potion."— J/uC(iW«y.' 
IJUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  which  produces  extra- 
ordinary ellects  ;  an  amulet,  a  charm. 

tal-^i^-man'-ic.  t3J-is-nian'-ic-al,  *tal- 
is-man'-ique.a.  [Eng.  talisman;  -ic-,-iccd.] 
Having  the  properties  or  qualities  of  a  talis- 
man ;  preservative  against  evils  by  magic  in- 
fluence ;  magical. 

"  Swore  you  had  broke  and  robb'd  his  boose, 
Arid  stole  hia  talis<iiaiii'/itc  louse." 

Sutler:  Btulibras,  pt»  ill.,  c  L 

*  tal'-is-man-ist,  s.  [Eng.  talisjnan;  -ut.] 
One  who  uses  a  talisman,  or  deals  with  talis- 
maiis. 

"  Princes  th^t  are  talitmanisU.~~D^ne  .*  Duncan 
CampMl,    (Prcf.) 

tal'-ith*  s.    [Taled.] 

ta'-li-triis,   s.      [Lat.   *(a?£irum  =  a  rap   or 
fillip  with  the  finger.] 
ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Amphipoda,    They  have 


no  feet  in  the  form  of  claws.  The  third  ar- 
ticulation  of  the  inferior  antenn*  la  longer 
than  the  two  precetding  ones  united ;  the 
antenna  are  large  and  spiny.  Taiitrus  locusta. 
i.s  the  Sandhuppcr.  It  is  a  little  more  than 
half-an-inch  long.  It  exists  in  myriads  along 
the  sandy  shores  of  Britain  between  high  and 
low  water  mark,  feeding  on  decaying  garbage. 
It  can  Iciip  several  feet  into  the  air,  aud 
foicapes  pursuit  by  burmwing  into  the  damp 
sand  or  taking  refuge  under  moist  seaweed. 

talk  (^  silent),  *  talke,  v,i.  k  t,  [Sw.  tolka; 
Uan.  tolki  =  to  iulerpi-et,  to  explain  .  Icel. 
tutka  —  to  interpret,  to  plead  one's  cause. 
According  to  8keat,  a  word  of  Litliuanian 
origin,  the  Icel.  tutka  being  from  /«;AT=an 
interpreter  (Dan.  Sw.  &  Dut.  tolk),  from  Litfcu 
tulkas  =  an  intei'preter.J 
A,  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  utter  words  ;  to  speak. 

"  '  Whatl  canst  thou  (alkf'  quoth  she,  'haat  tboa  • 
tongue?'"  khakegp.  :   renu*  A  Adonit,  iS7. 

2.  To  converse  familiarly  ;  to  hold  converse, 
as  two  persons  In  familiar  discourse. 

"  We  must  out  and  talk." 

Shaktsp.  :  Julius  Catar,  v.  L 

3.  To  discourse.    (Followed  by  about  or  (if.) 

"  When  you  talk  <tf  vax.''—S'iakesp.:  Two  Qenil^- 
men  ly  t'erona,  v.  i 

4.  To  confer,  to  reason. 


5.  To  speak  incessantly ;  to  chatter,  to 
prattle,  to  prate. 

"  He  will  be  talking." 
Shitketp. :  Much  Ado  About  A'othing.  ilt  Cl 

6.  To  give  an  account ;  to  mention,  to  tell ; 
to  comnmnicate  by  writing,  by  signs,  or  by 
words  not  necessarily  spoken. 

'■  The  natuval  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  much  of 
the  f.-iU  of  these  rockB,  aud  the  great  d^unage  done.'^ 
Addison. 

^,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  use  as  a  means  of  conversation  or 
communication  :  as.  To  talk  French  or  English, 

2.  To  utter,  to  speak. 

"  I  most  talk  a  word  with  you," 

Skakesp, :  RiclMrd  III.,  iv.  i. 

3.  To  pass  or  spend  in  talking,  with  awayt 
as,  To  U.ilk  away  au  houi*. 

4.  To  influence  or  have  a  certiin  effect  on 
by  talking,  witli  words  expressive  of  the  efl'ect. 

"  Talk  thy  tongue  weary." 

Shakcsp. :  Cymbeline,  iii  4. 

^  1.  To  talk  from  the  point,  subject,  £c. : 
To  wander  in  speaking  from  the  point  oi 
subject  under  discussion. 

2.  To  talk  one  down:  To  silence  one  with 
incessant  talk. 

3.  To  talk  one  ont  of:  To  dissuade  one  from, 
as  a  plan,  project,  &c. 

4.  To  talk  07ie  over :  To  gain  on©  over  by 
persuasion. 

5.  To  talk  one  up  to:  To  persuade  one  to 
undertake. 

6.  To  talk  out :  To  continue  the  debate  on, 
or  discu-ssion  of,  until  a  certa,in  hour,  at 
which  by  rule,  as  in  parliament,  the  debate 
be  adjourned  :  as,  2'o  talk  out  a  bill. 

7.  To  talk  over : 

(1)  To  t;ilk  about,  to  discuss,  to  debate. 

(2)  To  gain  over  by  talking  or  argument;  to 
persuade. 

8.  To  talk  to  :  To  address  one's  self  to  in 
talking  ;  to  advise,  to  exhort,  to  remonstrate; 
to  reprove  gently. 

talk  (1)  (I  silent).  » talke,  v.    [Talk,  v,] 

1.  Familiar  conversation  ;  mutual  discourse 
or  converse. 

"  Practise  rhetoric  in  your  cominon  talk." 

Shakegp.  :  Taming  ttf  the  Shrew,  L  L 

2.  Rumour,  report. 

"A  blamele^  conduct,  though  it  will  not  raise  so 
early  or  so  great  a  talk  about  you.  will,  sooner  or  later, 
distinguish  you  to  your  ad  vantage." — ^iscker:  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  iii. 

3.  Subject  of  conversation  or  discourse :  as. 
It  is  the  talk  of  the  town. 

4.  A  more  or  less  formal  or  public  discus- 
sion held  by  a  body  of  men  or  by  two  opposing 
parties  concerning  matters  of  material  inter- 
est ;  a  negociation,  a  conference 

•  talk  (2),  s.    [Talc] 

talk'-a-tive  (l  silent),  'talc-a-tlfe,*talk- 

a~tife,  o.     [Talk,  v.]     Given  or  inclined  to 
talk  ur  conversation  ;  apt  to  unite  in  talk ; 


boil,  b^;  poi^t,  jowl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ihg. 
Hiiaii,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shnn ;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahiis.    ~ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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talk  atively—t  alio  wer 


freely    communicative ;    chatty,    loquacious, 
garrulous. 

"  jamcB  Iande.1  at  Brest,  with  an  excellent  appetite. 
In  high  spiiita.  and  iu  a.  talkative  humour.'  —Macau- 
tay  :  Uitt.  Bng.,  ch.  xvl. 

t  To  talk  is  allowalde,  and  consequently  it 
is  not  altogether  so  unbeconiint;  to  be  occa- 
sionally talkative;  but  garrulity,  which  arises 
from  the  excessive  desire  of  communicating, 
is  a  failing  that  is  pardonableonly  inthe  aged, 
who  have  generally  much  to  telL 

talk'-a-tive-l^  (/  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  talka- 
tive ;'-ly.]  In  a  talkative  manner;  loqua- 
ciously. 

talf-a-tive-ness  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  talka- 
tive ;' -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
talkative ;  loquaciousness,  garrulity. 

"With  Biich  cautions  there  ia  no  doubt  but  that 
lalkatitientiM  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  taciturnity." 
—Knox:   Winter  Evenings,  even.  i7. 

talk'-ee  talk'-ce  (I  silent),  s.  [A  redupli- 
cation of  Eng.  talk,  with  a  termination  -ee, 
borrowed  in  ridicule  from  some  attempt  of 
the  dark  races  to  speak  English.]  A  copious 
effusion  of  talk  with  no  valuable  result. 

talk'-er  (i  silent),  s.    [Eng.  talk.  v. ;  -er,] 

1.  One  who  talks ;  especially  a  loquacious 
or  talkative  person  ;  a  chatterer. 

"These  arrogant  talkers  are  ouly  half  learned. "— 
Enox  :   Winter  Evenings,  even.  61. 

2.  A  boaster,  a  braggart 

"  Talkers  are  i»o  good  doera." 

HhaJcsp.  ■  Richard  III.,  t  8. 

talk'-ing  (Z  silent),  *  talk-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&.  s.     (Talk,  i'.] 
A-  ^s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  oiljectii-e: 

1.  Given  to  talking ;  talkative,  garrulous, 
loquacious.  . 

2.  H.iving  the  power  of  speech  :  as,  a  talk- 
iffig  parrot. 

C,  Assubst. .-  Talk,  speech,  words. 

"I  pr'ythee  now.  le-ad  the  way  without  any  more 
talking:'— SfMkesp. :  Tempest,  IL  2. 

talking -Hiachine,  s.  An  automaton 
designed  to  imitate  speech.  One  was  ex- 
hiluted  in  London  in  August,  1S76,  by  Prof. 
Faber  of  Vienna. 

*  talking-stock«  s.  An  object  of  talk 
or  conversation. 

"  A  toDdng-Uock  to  all  the  geaatea."— Fda/ .-  ApoptK 
qf  Erasmus,  p.  96. 

talking'tO,  s.  A  reprimand.  Generally 
in  tin-  phrase.  To  give  one  a  good  talking-to. 

(CoUoq.) 

taik'-y,  a.     [Talcky.] 

tall,*tal,  a.  [A.S.  t(Bl;  Goth.  (a?s=  docile, 
obedient ;  Wei.  tal=  tall,  high.] 

*  1,  Obedient,  docile,  obsequious. 

**  So  humble  and  tall." 

Chaucer  :  Compl.  of  Mart.  38. 

^2.  Comely, 

•'  Tal  or  aemely,  Decens.  elegans.'— Prompt.  Paw. 

3.  High  in  stature  ;  long  and  comparatively 
•lender;  lofty,  high.  (Applied  to  a  person, 
or  to  a  standing  object,  as  a  tree,  pole,  mast, 
Ac,  of  which  the  diameter  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height.) 

"  A  few  appear  by  morning  light, 
Preserved  upon  the  (alt  iniiafa  height. 

Wordsworth :  To  the  Daisg. 

4.  Having  height,  whether  gre-at  or  little, 
♦ithont  reference  to  comparison  or  relation. 

"  Bring  me  word  how  tall  ahe  is." 

.■ih<ike.ip.  ■    Antony  i  Cleopatra,  U.  S. 

*  5.  Brave,  sturdy,  atont,  lusty  (from  the 
idea  that  tall  men  would  necessarily  be  braver 
than  others). 

"  He  I  Prince  Ed  w.irdlwsuld  prefer  to  fight  with  aii^_ 
meftii  person,  if  cried  up  by  the  vi>lger  for  a  tail  man. ' 
f^ilh-r:  Holy  »'a>-.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxix, 

•6.  Sturdy,  spirited,  strong. 

"  For  I  know  yoursplrit  to  be  tall ;  pray  ba  not  vei'd." 
—Beaum.  &  FleU  :  Cupids  Revengr,  iv. 

•7.  Noted,  remarkable,  celebrated. 

"  Sounding  imaginary  fords,  that  are  real  gulfs,  and 
wherein  many  of  the  tallest  pbiloaophers  hiive  been 
AxoviueA."~Bolingbroke :  Fragments  of  Sssays.  ^  dh. 

8.  Great,  excellent :  as,  a  tall  fight,  a  tall 
spree.    {Artier.) 

9.  Extravagant,  bombastic :  as,  tall  talk. 
{_Amer.) 

tall-talk,  s.    Rhodomontade  (q.v.). 

t^' lage.  tal'-li-age  (age  as  ig).  s.  [Tail- 
age.]  A  term  formerly  applied  to  taxes  or 
subsidies  of  every  kind,  but  properly  denoting 


those  taxes  to  which,  under  the  Anglo-Norman 
king,  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  and  all 
the  royal  towns  were  subject.  These  taxes 
were  more  rigorous  and  arbitrary  than  those 
imposed  on  the  gentry. 

"  Mauye  of  them  when  they  be  eyther  oppressed 
with  det,  or  with  the  uureftsouableuease  of  taxes  and 
tallages,  orwyth  wrongs  doneby  those  yt  are  mightier 
than  tliey,  do  yeld  themselvea  to  bondage  to  the  uo- 
blemen."— Oo^din^e.'  Ccesar  ;  Comment.,  io\.  166. 

*  tal'-lage  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  [Tallage,  s.] 
To  cause  to  pay  tallages  ;  to  lay  an  imi)Ost  on  ; 
to  tax. 

"  The  ancient  lorda.  though  extremely  nnwlUing  to 
grant,  themselvea,  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  sove- 
reign, easily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  aa  they  called  it, 
their  tenants,  and  had  not  itnowledge  enough  to  fore- 
see how  much  this  must,  in  the  end.  atfect  their  own 
revenue."— Smj«i  .■   Wealth  of  Nation*,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iL 

ta.l'-lag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  taUag{e): 
-er.]     A  t:ix  or  toll  gatherer. 

tai'-lat.  tai -let.  tal  -lit,  tal'-lot.  s.  [Said 
to  1)6  a  corrupt,  of  /"  hay  loft  =  the  hay-loft.] 
A  hay-loft.     {Frov.) 

"  I  .  .  .  determined  to  aleep  in  the  tallat."— Black- 
more :  Lonia  Doone,  ch.  ixxi- 

tall'-b^,  s.     [Eng.  tall,  and  hoy.\ 

•  1.  A  long,  upright  glass  for  drinking. 

"  She  then  ordered  some  cups,  goblets,  and  tallboys, 
of  golde.  silver  and  crystal  to  be  biouglit,  and  invited 
us  to  drink.'— OieK  .■  Translation  qf  Rabelais,  bit.  v., 
ch.  xliii. 

2.  A  kind  of  chimney-pnt. 

"  A  chimney-pot  fell  through  the  roof  of  some 
premises  belon^mg  to  a  firm  of  printers,  and  destroyed 
a  valu.'ible  printing-press,  though  this  was  but  one  of 
many  scores  of  pots.  taJlboys,  cowls,  and  other  con- 
trivances of  the  kind  which  were  swept  from  the 
chimney-Btacks  of  the  Metropolis  on  Saturday  night' 
—Daily  Telegraph.  Jan.  28,  1834. 

t  tai-le-gal'-la,  s.    [Taleoalla.) 
tal'-li-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Tallage.] 
t3.1-li-Co6'-nali,  s.     [A  Guinea  word.]    [Kl'n- 

DAH-OIL.j 

tal'-U-er,  5.  [Eng.  tally ;  -er.]  One  who  keeps 
a  tally. 

"Rise  pensive  Nympb,  the  TaUier  waits  for  you." 
Pope:  The  Basset-Table.  8. 

tall'-ing-ite,  s.  [After  the  well-known 
mineral  collector  Richard  Tailing,  of  Corn- 
wall ;  sufT.  -ite  Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin  crusts, 
on  killas,  at  the  Botallack  mine,  Cornwall, 
Hardness,  S'O  ;  sp.  pi\  3-5  ;  colour,  bright  blue  ; 
fragile.  Compos.  :  chloride  of  copper,  22*55  ; 
oxide  of  copper;  53-29;  water  24-16=100, 
which  corresponds  to  the  formula  4CuOHO  -{- 
CuClHO  -1-  3aq.     A  variety  of  Atacamite  (q.v.). 

tall'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  tall ;  -ish.]    Rather  tall. 

"Pale.  talJish.  thin:'— Dickens:  Sketches  by  Bot ; 
Mistaken  Milliner. 

*  taU'-man,  s.  [Eng.  tall,  and  man.]  A  false 
die,  so  loaded  as  to  throw  the  higher  numbers. 

■*  Here's  fulloms  and  gourda,  here's  taUm^n  and  low- 
jneu.'—A'obodg  *  Somebody.    {Nares.) 

tall'  -  ness,  *  tal  -  nesse,  *  tal  -  nes,  s 

[Eng.  tall;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  sUte  of 
being  tall ;  height  of  stiiture. 

"  And  trees  he  growing  there  to  that  talnesse.  that  a 
man  cannot  shoot  a  shaft  over  theia.'-— P.  Holland : 
Plinie,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  tal -Ion,  s.  [Eng.  tall,  and  on*.]  A  tallboy 
(q  v.). 

"  Charp*  the  pottles  and  the  galloni. 
And  bring  the  hogshead  in. 
Well  begin  with  a  tallon, 
A  brimiuer  to  the  king." 

Ballad.  The  Courtiers  Health. 

tai'-low,  *  talgh,  *  tal-lowe,  *  tal-owe, 

s.  [O.  Dut.  (algh,  talch ;  Dut.  !nlh  ;  Low  Ger. 
talg ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  talg ;  Icel.  tolgr.  tolg,  tdlk; 
Ger.  talg.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  the  harder 
and  less  fusible  fats,  occurring  chiefly  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  most  common  being  beef 
and  mutton  tallow.  When  pure  it  is  white 
and  almost  tastfless,  and  consists  of  stearin, 
palmitin,  and  olein  in  varying  proportions. 

2.  Manuf.  &  Cotnin.:  In  commerce  ox  tallow 
and  sheep  tallow  are  commonly  distinguished 
from  each  other,  though  much  tallow  of  a 
non<iescript  character  is  sold.  Ox  tallow  at 
ordinary  temperatures  is  a  solid  hard  fat  of 
yellowish  white  color,  with  little  taste  or  smell 
when  fresh,  though  easily  becoming  rancitl. 
Sheep  tallow  is  whiter  and  harder,  containing 
a  smaller  percentage  of  olein.  It,  like  ux 
tallow,  easily  becomes  rancid.  A  fluid  known 
as  tallow   oil   is  obtained    from   solid    tallow 


by  forcing  out  the  olein  by  pressure.  This 
is  a  nseliil  lubricant  and  a  valuable  material 
for  fine  soap  making.  Tallow  is  a  product 
of  all  cattle- and  sheefvrearing  countries,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  export  from  the  United 
States,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Australia. 
Formerly  Russia  supplied  most  of  western 
Europe,  hut  now  yields  little  of  the  supply. 
Tallow  wiis  formerly  principally  consumed  in 
candle  niiiking,  but  is  at  present  largely  used  in 
soap  making,  artificial  butter  making,  leather 
dressing,  lubrication.  &c.  Tallow  is  of  two 
kinds,  each  again  with  two  subdivisions,  vi/.., 
white  and  yellow  cantlle  tallow,  and  commou 
and  Siberian  soap  tallow.  The  white  candle 
tallow,  when  good,  is  brittle,  dry,  and  clean. 
The  best  is  brought  from  Woronesch.  Yellow 
candle  tallow,  when  good,  should  be  clean,  dry, 
hard  when  broken,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  color 
throughout.  The  best  soap  tallow  is  brought 
from  Siberia. 

1[  The  Tallow-chandlers  constitute  one  of 
the  London  Companies.  They  were  incorpor- 
ated in  1463. 

tallow-candle,  s.  A  candle  made  of 
tallow. 

*  tallow-catch,  s.  A  tallow-keech  (q.v.) ; 
hence,  fig.,  a  very  fat  person. 

"  Thou  whoreson  obacene.  greAay,  taUoit-catch.' — 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

tallow-chandler,  s.  One  who  makes  or 
deals  in  tallow-candles. 

"  Nastineas,  and  several  nasty  trades,  as  tallote- 
chandleri.  I)>itcher3.  and  neglect  of  cleansing  of  gutters. 
are  great  occasions  of  a  plague."— .ff«rp«tf,'  On  tht 
Plague. 

tallow-chandlery,  s. 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  tallow- 
chandler. 

2.  The  place  where  a  tallow-chandler  carries 
on  his  business. 

tallow-cup,  s.  A  lubricating  device  for 
journal-boxes,  &c.,  In  vfhich  tallow  is  em- 
ployed as  the  lubricant. 

tallow-drop,  s, 

Jeivellery  :  The  same  as  Carbuncle  (q.v.). 

tallow-face,  s.  One  of  a  sickly  pale 
complexion, 

"You  tallow.faee/''—Shakesp.  :  Romeo  4  Juliet. 
Iii.  5. 

tallow-flaced,  a.  Having  a  sickly  pale 
complexion. 

"  Red.  yellow,  tand,  taUouhfaced,  dte.  '^Burton  : 
Anat.  Melancholy,  p.  515. 

tallow-gourd,  s. 

Bot.:  Iknincasa  cerifera. 
tallow-grease,   s.     Tallow,    especially 
can  die- fat. 

*  tallow-keech,  s.  A  mass  of  fat  rolled 
up  in  a  round  lump.     [Tallow-catch.] 

tallow-ahrub,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  cerifera.     [Myrica-tallow.J 

tallow-tree,  s. 

Botany: 

1.  Stillingia  5e6i/era,  a  native  of  China. 
The  leaves  are  rhomboidal,  tapering  at  the 
tip,  with  two  glands  at  the  top  of  the  petiole. 
The  fruits  are  about  half  an  inch  iu  diameter, 
and  have  three  seeds,  which  are  covered  by  a 
kind  of  wax,  used  in  China  for  making  candles, 
whence  the  name  tallow  tree.  They  are  boiled 
in  large  cauldrons,  then  sufliciently  bruised  to 
enable  the  fat  to  be  removejl  without  break- 
ing the  seeds,  and  pressed.  The  candles 
made  from  this  wax  are  coated  with  insect 
wax  to  prevent  them  from  melting  in  hot 
weather.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  used  for 
printing  blocks,  and  the  leaves  for  dyeing 
black. 

2.  Vateria  iniiica,  a  native  of  the  Malabar 
coast.     [Vateria.] 

3.  Pentadesma  butyracea.    IPentadesbia.] 

tal'-low,  v.t.     [Tallow,  s.] 

1.  To  grease  or  smear  with  tallow. 

"  Having  thua  ript  off  all  our  wonn-eaten  plank, 
and  clapt  on  new.  by  the  beginning  of  December. 
1686.  our  ship's  bottom  was  sheathed  and  tallowed.  — 
— Dampier :  Voyages  (an.  1686). 

2.  To  fatten ;  to  cause  to  have  a  large 
quantity  of  tallow  :  as,  To  tallow  sheep. 

til'-16w-er,  s.    [En?,  tallow;  -er.] 

*  1.  A  tallow-chandler. 

2.  An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow  in* 
tarn  ally. 


ate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam^l,  her,  there 
OP.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall:  try. 


pine,  pit,  siro,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
Syrian.    jBuc3  =  e:  cy  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 


tallowing— talookdar 
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(&1'-I6w~ing,  5.  [Eiig.  tallow;  -in(i.]  The 
act,  practice,  or  ait  of  causing  aiiimjtls  to 
gather  tallow  ;  tlio  property  iu  auimala  of 
forming  tallow  interually. 

t&l'-low-ish,  a.  [Eng.  tallow  ;  -isft..]  Having 
the  properties  or  nature  of  tallow  ;  reseiubliug 
tallow. 

til'-16w-3^,  a.  [Eng.  tallow,  s. ;  -j/.]  Re- 
sembling or  of  the  nature  of  tallow  ;  greasy. 

•  tall'-WOOd,  s.  [Fr.  taille=.&.  cutting  ;  tailU 
=:  cut,  and  Eng.  wood.}  Firewood,  cut  in 
billets  of  a  certain  length. 

"  Also,  if  any  person .  .  ,  offer  or  put  to  sale  any 
taUwood,  billets,  faggota,  or  other  firewood,  Ac."— 
Ciiltropi  Iteportt  (1690). 

tai'-ly  (1).  *  taiUe,  *  tal-y,  s.  [Fr.  taille  =  a 
notih.  an  incision,  a  tally  or  score  kept  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  from  Lat.  talea  =  a  slip  of 
wood  ;  Sp.  taja;  Port,  talka ;  Ital.  taglia.] 

1;  A  notched  stick  employed  as  a  means  of 
keeping  accounts.  In  buying  or  selling  it  was 
customary  for  the  parties  to  the  transaction 
to  have  two  sticks,  or  one  stick  cleft  longi- 
tudinally into  two  parts,  on  each  of  which 
was  marked  with  notches  or  cuts  the  number 
or  quantity  of  goods  delivered,  or  the  amount 
due  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the  seller 
k'.eping  one  stick  and  the  buyer  the  other. 
The  mode  of  keejung  accounts  by  tallies  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans, 
10G6.  Besides  accounts,  other  records  were 
formerly  kept  upon  notched  sticks,  as 
almanacs,  in  which  red-letter  days  were 
signified  by  a  large  notch,  ordinary  days  by 
small  notches,  &c.  Such  were  formerly  very 
common  in  most  European  countries.  In 
England  tallies  were  long  issued  in  lieu  of 
rertiticiites  of  indebtedness  to  creditors  of  the 


State.  In  1696,  according  to  Adam  Smith, 
this  species  of  security  was  at  40  to  60  per 
cent,  discount,  and  bank-notes  20  per  cent. 
Seasoned  sticks  of  willow  or  hazel  were  pro- 
viiled,  and  these  were  notched  on  the  edge  to 
represent  the  amount.  Small  notches  repre- 
sented pence;  larger,  shillings;  still  larger, 
pounds;  proportionately  larger  and  wider, 
were  10,  100,  1,000  pounds.  The  stick  being 
BOW  split  longitudinally,  one  piece  was  given 
to  the  creditor,  and  the  other  was  laid  away  as 
a  record.  When  an  account  was  presented 
for  payment,  the  voucher  was  compared  with 
the  record.  When  paid,  the  tally  and  counter- 
tally  were  tied  up  together,  and  laid  away, 
accumulating  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The 
system  of  issuing  exchequer  tallies  was 
abolished  by  25  George  III.,  c.  82;  and  by 
■'<  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  15,  the  accumulateil 
tallies  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  They 
were  accordingly  burnt  in  a  stove  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  stove  being  over- 
heated, unfortunately  set  fire  to  the  panelling 
of  the  room,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  destroyed. 

"  The  price  of  thoae  wooden  talHes,  which  according 
to  an  usage  banded  down  to  us  from  a  rude  Rue,  were 

given  as  receipts  for  auins  paid  Into  the  Exchequer, 
ad  ilBca." ~ Alacnitlay  :  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  xxii, 

*  2.  Anything  made  to  correspond  with  or 
luit  another. 

"  So  right  his  judgement  was  cut  fit, 
And  made  Atal/v  to  liia  wit." 

butler:  Eudibrai,  III.  IL  896. 

3.  A  label  or  ticket  of  wood  or  metal  used 
in  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  either 
the  name  of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  attached, 
or  a  number  referring  to  a  catalogue. 

4.  An  abbreviation  of  tally-shop  (q.v.). 
6.  A  certain  number  of  cabbages. 

taUy-boaxd,  s.  A  small  board  attached 
to  the  life-line  thrown  by  means  of  a  rocket- 
apparatus  to  ships  wrecked  or  in  danger, 
wlien  the  life-boat  cannot  reach  tliem. 

"The  sailors  hauled  the  whip-line  on  board,  and 
when  the  tuUy-btiard,  on  which  the  directions  for  the 
method  of  procedure  are  printed  in  English  on  one 
side  and  French  on  tlie  other,  was  received,  the  cap- 
tain attempted  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  to  read  them." 
— Scribnert  Magazine,  Jan.,  1^80.  p.  3ao. 

tally-shop,  s.  A  shop  or  store  at  which 
goods  are  sold  on  the  tally-system  (q.v.). 

tally- system,  tally-trade,  s. 

1.  A  system  of  trade  carried  on  in  many 


liirge  towns,  by  which  shopkeepers  supply 
goods  to  tlieir  customers  on  credit,  the  latirr 
agreeing  to  pay  the  prit^e  charged  by  certain 
weekly  instalments.  Uoth  parties  keep  books, 
in  whii^li  are  ent  red  the  jiarticulars  of  the 
transaction  and  the  payments  of  the  instal- 
nu'iits.  Tlie  prices  cliarged  are  usually  ex- 
orbitant, and  the  goods  of  an  inferior  quality. 
2.  A  system  by  which  drapery  goods  are 
supplied  to  women,  chiefly  in  country  dis- 
tricts, and  paid  for  by  weekly  instalments. 
(See  extract  under  Tallyman,  1.) 

tal'-ly  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of 
Tally-ho  (q.v.). 

'■  A  ahrtU  tnlh/  from  above  tells  him  all  la  right,"— 
Fiald,  Dec.  6,  lbb4. 

tally-ho,  interj.  &.  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  taillis  an 
=  to  the  coppice.} 

A.  -Is  intrrj. :   The  huntsman's  cry  to  urge 

on  luB  hounds, 

B*  As  substantive  : 

1.  Same  as  tally-ho,  inter}'. 

2.  A  four-in-hand  coach  or  drag. 

tal'-ly-  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Tally  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  score  with  corresponding  notches  ; 
heuce,  to  make  to  correspond  ;  to  fit,  to  suit. 

"  Nor  sister  either  had.  nor  brother  ; 
They  aeem'd  Just  tally'd  for  each  other," 

Prior :  An  Epitaph. 

2.  To  reckon  up. 

■'  I  have  not  justly  taUied  up  thy  inestimable  bene- 
fiU."~Bp.  Hall :  Breathings  o/  Devout  Houl,  5  i. 

*  3.  To  repay  in  like  kind. 

"Civill  law  te;icheth,  that  long  cuatomeprescribetb: 
divinity,  that  old  things  are  iiassed.  Moral  p^iloso- 
jiliy.  that  t-illging  of  Injuries  is  juatlce."— Bp.  ^a«  ; 
Bolt/  Ohieroatiom.  §  50. 

U  In  tliis  sense  perhaps  connected  with  Lat. 
talio  =  retaliation. 

IL  Naut. :  To  pull  aft,  as  the  sheets  or 
lower  corners  of  the  main  and  fore-sail. 

B.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  fit,  to  correspond,  to  agree,  to  con- 
form, to  match. 

"Then  the  mention  of  the  sacrament,  as  taken  in 
the  antelucan  meetings,  tallies  exactly  with  Tertul- 
li.tn's  account  of  the  Eucharist."—  Waterland :  Works, 
vii.  32. 

*  2.  To  deal  (cards)  ;  a  phrase  in  basset  and 
pharaoh.     (Cibber :  Careless  H^isband,  iii.  1.) 

tar-l3^(2),  v.t.  [Tally  (2),  s.]  To  cry  tally- 
ho  after. 

tal'-ly-man,  s.     [Eng.  tally  (l),  s.,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  carries  on  a  tally-trade ;  one 
who  sells  goods  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  by 
instalments. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  the  tallymanhns  ever 
appeared  in  Action  before.  We  may  explatu  that  he 
is  a  very  dangeious  trader,  who  leta  hia  cuBtomera- 
who,  it  may  lie  a:tid.  are  always  women— have  goods 
unknown  to  their  husbands,  to  be  paid  for  by  weekly 
iuatfihnents."— Spectator,  March  H,  1884,  p.  363. 

2.  One  who  keeps   a  tally  or  account ;   a 

tallier. 

t^l'-ma,  s,  [Prob.  after  Talma,  the  French 
tragedian.]  A  kind  of  large  cape  or  short 
full  cloak,  worn  by  ladies,  and  sometimes  by 
gentlemen. 

tal'-mi,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 
talnxi-gold,  s.    [Abvssinian-oold.] 

Tai'-mud,  s.  [Heb.  Hio'jn  (Talmmlh)  =  In- 
struction,  doctrine  ;  ^p^  (laviadh)  =  to 
chastise,  to  ti-ain,  to  teach  ;  cf.  T'P*'^  (tal- 
midh)  =  a  scholar.    (1  Cluon.  xxv.  8.)] 

Hebrew  Literature:  A  work  in  which  was 
committed  to  writing  that  "tradition  of  tlie 
elders"  which  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  chiefly 
or  exclusively  oral  (Matt.  xv.  2,  3  ;  Mark  vii. 
5,  9, 13  ;  viii.  9).  The  early  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  people,  accepting  the  Old  Te.'ita- 
ment  as  divine,  naturally  made  it  the  object  of 
much  tliought,  and  attempted  to  furnish  ex- 
planations of  the  more  obscure  passages, 
these  explanatitms,  if  felicitous,  being  handed 
down  from  generation  to  genemtion,  till  they 
gradually  acquired  the  authority  due  to  inspi- 
ration. The  Mosaic  law  contained  a  multi- 
tude of  regulations — moral,  ceremonial,  civil, 
and  criminal  —  which  priests,  prophets, 
lawyers,  and  other  high  authorities,  inter- 
preted.   These  were  from  the  first  regarded 


with  the  veneration  with  which  the  decisiom 
of  law  courts  on  the  meaning  of  certain 
stjitutes  are  received  among  modern  nations, 
till  at  length  they  were  denned  incontiuvert- 
iblo,  and  attributed  to  Divine  insi>iriitioo, 
and  were  linally  committed  to  writing,  the 
ultimate  product  being  the  Tiilmud.  When 
it  appeared  it  becjime  a  second  rule  or  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  practice,  tlic  first  being  the 
Old  Testament,  and  no  Jew  was  required  to 
bt'lieve  any  doctrine  or  follow  any  religioue, 
moral,  or  ceiemonial  precepts  except  those 
i-econied  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  standards, 
Tlie  Tahnud  had  two  constituent  parts :  the 
text,  or  Mislina,  and  the  commentary,  or  Qe- 
mara.  Tlio  midrasliim,  or  explanations  and 
amplilications  of  Old  Testament  teadiing, 
began  |ii-evious  to  the  writing  of  the  buoks 
of  Clironiolcs,  which  allude  to  their  exis^^nce. 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  22;  xxiv.  27.)  They  continued 
till  the  se(;ond  century  a.d.,  and  were  of  two 
kinds:  halacha  (tlie  rule)  and  hagada  (what 
is  said),  but  only  the  lirst  was  binding.  The 
germ  of  tlie  piesent  Misliua  proceeded  from 
R.  Jehuda  Hanasi,  a.d.  219,  but  was  preserved 
only  in  the  menn:iry  of  scholars,  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  academies  of  Palestine  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  tliose  of  Babylonia  in  the  fifth, 
showed  the  necessity  of  committing  it  to 
writing.  Hence  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  the  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  fifth  the 
Babylonian,  Talmud  was  sent  forth.  The 
latter  was  compiled  by  R.  Ashe,  who  died  a.d. 
427,  and  his  immediate  successors,  and  is 
about  four  times  as  long  as  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud.  The  Talmud  consists  of  six  sedharim, 
or  orders,  containing  sixty-three  massictoth, 
or  treatises,  and  525  perakim,  or  chapters. 
The  Mishna  is  in  Hebrew,  the  Geinara  is 
Aramwan.  The  contents  of  the  work  are 
miscellaneous.  In  addition  to  religion  and 
ethics,  there  are  philosophy,  history,  &c. 
Rabbinical  Jews  set  the  Talmud  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  Old  Testament.  Christiiins 
long  depreciated  it,  believing  it  a  mass  of 
exaggeration,  ])uerility,  and  absurdity.  Now, 
thougli  it  is  adniittetl  that  these  charges  are 
true  of  many  passages,  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  known  to  be  a  storehouse  of  iiifoniration 
regarding  Judaism  in  its  later  developments. 

tal-mud'-ic,  td,l-mtid'~ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
tolniud  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  peitaining  to  the 
Talmud  ;  contained  in  the  Talmud. 

"  These  phraaen  are  by  the  preat  Broughton  called 
tahnudic  (.Jreek,  when  Jewi;<li  and  tulmuUical  [thraaes 
are  used  in  holy  v/tii."—ltght/oot .  Mitcellaniei.  p.  68. 

td,l'-inud-ist,  s.  [Eng.  talmud;  -ist.]  One 
versed  or  learned  in  the  Talmud. 

"  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  Tal- 
mudint,  Saul  Levi  Morteira."- tf.  S.  Lewet.  Sigtorjf 
of  Philosophy  (e^.  1880),  IL  165. 

t^l-mud-ist'-io,    *  tSl-mud-ist'-ick,  o. 

(Eng.  talmud;  -istic.\  Pprtaining  to  tlie  Tal- 
mud; contained  in  the  Talmud  ;  talmudic. 

"  The  name  Ariel  came  from  the  talmndixtick  mys> 
teries,  with  which  the  learned  Jews  had  infected  UM 
science."— r.  Warton:  Bitt.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  478. 

*tal-nes,  s.    [Tallness.] 

ta-16-,   pref.     [Talus.]    Of,  belonging  to,  ot 

containing  a  talus. 

talo-scaphold,  a. 

Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  talus,  or 
astragalus,  and  the  scaphoid.  There  is  a  taUh 
scaphoid  ligament. 

t3,r-on,  •  tai'-ant,  *  tS,l'-ent.  •  tal'-lon, 
"  tal-OUn,  .s.  '[Fj  .  talon  —  a  heel ;  Low  Lat. 
talonem,  accus.  of  talo  —  a,  heel;  Lat.  talus  = 
a  heel.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

"  a  bleediug  serpent  of  enormous  size, 
Hi3  taloyia  trussed."     Pope  :  Bomer;  Iliad  xll.  286. 

II.  TechniaiUy : 

1.  Arch. :  A  form  of  moulding,  the  same  as 
Ogee  (q.v.). 

2.  Locks.  :  The  shoulder  on  the  bolt  against 
which  the  key  presses  in  shooting  the  bolt, 

ta'-look,  ta'-luk,  s.  [Hind,  ta'  alluka  =  con- 
nexion, relationship ;  a  manor.]  A  large 
estate  ;  a  manor. 

ta'-look-dar,  ta'-liik-dar,  $.  [Hind.]  The 
owner  of  a  talook  ;  an  estated  gentleman  ;  the 
lord  of  a  manor.     (Anglo-hidian.) 

"Tlie  Oudh  tAluidart  resemble  Engllah  landlord! 
more  closely  •■  vcn  than  do  the  zeiniiKliirs  of  Bengal. 
In  origin  they  were  ii<it  revenue  farmers,  Imt  terri- 


torial   niiiciiafei. 

fenilaJ  HUiliiTlty.  military  command,  or   hereditary 


i  luflneiice  waa  derived  from 

ary  command,  or   hereditary 

-  W.  n'.  Bunter :  /ndi<i7t  Empire  (2nd  ed, ),  p.  151. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  j<$^l;  cat,  ^ell,  choms,  ^hin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  -  C 
-cian,  -tiau  —  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f ion  ~  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  —  shus    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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talou— tamarisk 


ta-ldn',  s.  [aiin.l  A  glass  flux  used  in  China 
a3  an  enanifl  colour  on  porcelain.  It  cousists 
chiefly  of  silicate  of  lead,  with  a  little  copper. 
{Watts.) 

tSl'-pa,  ».  [Lat.  =  a  mole,  from  scalp-,  root 
of  salipo  =  fo  cut,  to  carve,  to  dig  ;  connect, 
with  Gr.  o-saAoi^/  (sfcaiops).]     [Scalops.] 

1.  Zool. :  Mole  (q.v.) ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Talpiiiw,  with  eight  species.  Body  stout  and 
thick,  furry  ;  head  long  and  pointed,  muzzle 
cartilaginous,  protected  hy  snout-bones;  eyes 
•very  small,  no  external  ears ;  fore-feet  short 
and  wide,  with  Hvo  united  toes,  armed  -with 
trenchant  nails  for  digging  ;  hind-feet  with 
five  toe.s,  but  weak  ;  tail  short.  Except  m 
Talpa  en  ropcea,  tlie  Common  Mole,  which  ranges 
from  England  to  Japan,  the  eyes  are  covered 
by  a  membrane  ;  T.  cam  is  found  south  of  the 
Alps  ;  T.  wogura,  T.  longirostris,  T.  moschata, 
and  T.  Icptum  occur  north,  and  T.  leucrura 
and  T.  micrum  south  of  the  Himal.ayas. 

2  Falmont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  France  and 
the  Post-Pliocene  of  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

tSl'-pa-VUS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  talp(,a),  and  Lat. 
avus  '=  an  ancestor.] 

Falctoiit.  :  A  genus  of  Talpida;  (q.v.),  from 
the  Eocene  of  North  America. 

tlU'-pi-dsB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  lalp(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida^.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Insectivora,  limited  to 
the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America.  The  species  are  fossonal, 
rarely  natatorial,  distinguished  from  the  Sori- 
cida;  by  the  presence  of  zygomatic  arches  and 
the  form  of  the  teeth.  Eyes  very  small,  in 
Borae  species  covered  with  skin ;  ears  short 
and  hidden  by  the  fur  ;  the  fore-limbs  modi- 
fled  for  digging.  There  are  two  sub-families, 
Myogaliiiffi  and  Talpinaj  (q.v.). 

2.  Pniffioni. :  There  are  several  extinct 
genera  commencing  with  Talpavus  (q.v.),  and 
ending  with  Palajospalax(q.v.).    (Talpa,  2.) 

t&l-pi'-nse,  s.  p!.  [Mod.  Lat.  talp(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irue.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Talpidae 
(q.v.)  Clavicles  and  humeri  very  short  and 
broad ;  large  falciform  bone  in  the  manus. 
There  arc  five  genera,  divided  into  two  groups. 

A.  Ha-ving  front  upper  incisora  much   larger  than 
aecond  pair  (New  World    Moles).  Scalops.  Scapanu^. 


tam'-a-ble,  tame'-a-blo,  a.  [Bng.  lam(t); 
■aWf.'l  Capable  of  being  tamed  or  of  being 
reclaimed  from  a  wild  or  savage  state. 

•  tam'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tamable;  -nesa,] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  tamable ;  tam- 
ability. 

ta mal',  ta ma'-le  (pi.  ta-ma-les) ,  «. 

[Sp.]  Amixtnreof  meat,  cruflhed  corn  and  red 
pejiper.  Bold  by  street  venders  in  Mexico  and  to 
some  extent  in  thia  country.  It  is  served  in 
corn-husk,  after  being  dipped  in  oil  and 
steamed. 

ta-mSn'-du-a,  ».    [Native  name.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  A  genus  of  Myrmecophagidte,  from  the 
forests  of  South  and  Central  America.  In 
anatomical  structure  the  genus  is  closely 
akin  to  Myrmecophaga  (q.v.),  but  the  head 
is  less  elongated,  the  fur  short  and  bristly, 
the  tail  tapering  and  prehensile,  the  top  of  the 
terminal  part  and  the  under  side  throughout 
naked  and  scaly.  The  filth  toe  on  the  fore 
feet  is  concealed  within  the  skin.  Only  one 
species  has  been  distinguished,  Taiimndua 
letradactyla  ;  but  as  difl'erent  individuals  vary 
greatly  in  coloration,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
other  species  exist. 

2  Tamandua  tetradactyla,  an  Ant-eater, 
Braalhr  than  the  Great  Ant-eater  or  Ant  Bear, 
from  which  it  differs  in  being  arboreal.  The 
usual  colour  is  vellowish-white,  with  a  broad 
black  lateral  band,  which  covers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  side  of  the  body. 

t&m'-an-olr  (oir  as  war),  s.    [See  def.] 
Zool. :  Tlie   native  name  of  Myrmecophaga 
julata.    [Ant-bear.] 

tam'-an-u,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Boi.  <t  Comm.  :  A  heavy,  green  resin 
brought  from  the  Society  Islands.  It  is  de- 
rived from  Calophyllum  Inophyllum. 

tam'-a-ra,  s.  [E.  Ind.]  A  term  applied  to 
a  spice  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  coriander  seeds,  with  half  the 
quantity  of  aniseed  and  fennel  seed  all  pow- 
dered. 

tam'-a-rack,  s.   [The  Canadian  Indian  name.] 

Bot. :  The  American  or  Black  Larch,  Larix 

pendula  or  americana,  called  also  Abies  pen- 


(Old  World  Moles),  Scaptonyx  and  Talpa. 

tSl'-tal-ite,  s.     [After  Taltal,  Atacaraa,  South 
America,  where  found  ;  sufl'.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Jlfin. ;  Supposed  by  David  Forbes,  who 
named  it,  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  shown 
by  Pisani  to  be  a  tourmaline  mixed  with  oxide 
of  copper  and  other  impurities. 

ta'-lns,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  ankle  bone.  It  articulates 
with  the  tibia  above,  the  os  calcis  below,  and 
the  scaphoid  in  front.  It  receives  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  the  leg.  Its  convex  anterior 
extremity  is  termed  the  head,  and  the  circular 
groove  behind  it  the  neck.  Called  also  the 
astragalus  (q.v.). 

2.  Arch.  :  The  slope  or  inclination  of  any 
work,  as  of  a  wall  inclined  on  its  face,  either 
by  decreasing  in  thickness  toward  the  summit 
or  by  leaning  it  against  a  bank,  as  a  retaining 
or  breast-wall. 

3.  Fort. :  The  slope  of  a  work,  as  a  bastion, 
rampart,  or  parapet.  (In  this  sense  written 
iQso  tahit.) 

i.  Geol. :  A  sloping  heap  of  rocky  fragments 
broken  off  from  the  face  of  a  steep  rock  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  accumulating 
at  its  base.  So  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  talus  in  fortification.    [3.] 

5.  Surg. :  A  variety  of  club-foot,  in  which 
the  heel 'rests  on  the  ground,  and  the  toes  are 
drawn  towards  the  leg.    (Goodrich.) 

ta'-lut,  s.    [Talcs,  3.) 

•tSl'-vaf,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
wooden  buckler  or  shield  of  an  oblong  form, 
bent  on  each  side,  and  rising  in  the  middle. 
It  was  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

•  tal-wood,  s.    [Tallwood.] 

tiun-a-bn-i-tj^.  tame-a-ba-i-tjr,  s 

[Eng.' taniaWc  ;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tamable  ;  tamableness. 

"  The  tamfability  of  mankind,"— SL  SmWt :  Lettert, 
1821. 


dula.  It  has  we.ik  and  drooping  branches, 
which  sometimes  take  root,  forming  a  n.atural 
arch.  The  leaves  are  clustered  and  deciduous, 
the  cones  oblong,  with  numerous  spreading 
scales.  It  constitutes  a  feature  of  the  forests 
in  Canada  and  the  Northern  United  States. 
Its  timber  is  valuable,  but  less  so  than  the 
lirch. 
t&m-a-ri-ca'-5e-aB,  s.  pi.  (Lat.  tamarix, 
genit.  tamaric(is);  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -ocot.] 

Bot. :  Tamarisks  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Violales.  Shrubs  or  herbs 
with  rod -like  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
scale-like,  entire,  usually  pitted  ;  flowers  in 
close  spikes  or  racemes ;  calyx  four  or  tivc- 
parted,  persistent,  imbricated  in  vernation; 
petals  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx, 
imbricated  in  aestivation ;  stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  as  many,  dis- 
tinct or  monadelphous ;  stj-Ies  three,  ovary 
superior.  Fruit  capsular,  three-valved,  one- 
celled,  many  seeds  on  three  placentas.  Found 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  of  the  Old 
World.  Known  genera  three,  species  forty- 
three.    (,Lindley.) 

t3.in'-a-rin,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Midas  (q.v.).  The  body  is  long  and 
slender,  clothed  with  soft  hair,  and  the  tail, 
which  is  non-prehensile,  is  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  trunk.  They  are  very  restless 
and  active,  but  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  made 
pets  of  by  the  natives  of  Central  America. 
[Marmoset.] 

tam'-a-rind,  *  tSm'-a-rindo,  s.  (Fr.  tam- 
arind =b  small,  soft,  and  dark-red  Indi.in 
date  (Cotgrai-e,  in  Skeal):  (amarin  =  the  fruit 
of  the  tamarind,  tamarinier  =  the  tree  itself 
(Littri):  Sp.  &  Ital.  tamariyido ;  Port,  tama- 
rindo,  tamarhim ;  Arab.  t/iomar-Wndi  =  the 
Indian  date,  to  which  tree  the  tamarind  has 
no  affinity.] 

1.  Bot. :  Tamarindus  indica.  Leaves  abruptly 
pinnate,  with  many  pairs  of  small  leaflets ; 
flowers   in   racemes;  calyx    straw-coloured; 


petals  yellow,  streaked  with  red,  fllamenta 
purple,  anthers  brown.  It  is  an  evergreen 
tree,  eighty  feet  high  by  twenty-five  in  cir- 
cumference, cultivated  in  India  as  far  north 
as  the  Jheluni,  and  very  largely  planted  in 
avenues  and  "topes."  The  wood,  which  is 
yellowish  white,  sometimes  with  red  streaks, 
is  hard  and  close-grained.  It  weighs  about 
83  lbs  per  cubic  foot,  is  highly  prized,  but 
is  very  difficult  fo  work,  and  is  used  in  India 
for  turning  wheels,   mallets,    jilaues,    furiii- 


TAMARIND. 
(Showing  fiotcera,  leajtett,  legume,  and  KBed,\ 

ture,  rice-pounders,  oil  and  sugar  mills,  &c. 
It  furnishes  excellent  charcoal  for  the  iiiaiiu- 
factnre  of  gunpowder.  The  pulp  of  the  legumes 
pressed  in  syrup  is  a  delicious  confection, 
and  constitutes  part  of  the  tamarinds  of 
English  shops.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
nsed  in  India  as  an  astringent  or  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing,  especially  with  safflower  ; 
the  leaves  furnish  a  yellow  dye.  The  seeds 
yield  a  clear,  bright,  fluid  oil,  with  an  odour 
like  that  of  the  linseed  ;  their  powder  mixed 
with  thin  glue  makes  a  strong  cement  for 
wood.  The  West  Indian  and  South  American 
variety  of  T.  indica  (var.  occidciitalis)  has 
legumes  only  three  times  as  long  as  broad, 
whereas  the  Indian  tree  has  them  six  times  as 
long. 

2.  Comm. :  The  tamarinds  sold  in  England 
are  chiefly  West  Indian  tamarinds  with  tlnir 
pulp  preserved  in  sugar.  They  ditter  from 
the  Black  or  East  Indian  tamarinds  of  which 
the  preserved  pulp  is  black. 

3.  Phann. :  In  modern  pharmacy  tamarinds 
are  used  as  gentle  laxatives  ;  tliey  are  re- 
frigerant from  the  acids  which  they  con- 
tain, and,  when  infused,  constitute  a  cooling 
drink  in  fevers.  They  enter  into  the  Confeclio 
Senn(x.  In  India  the  seeds  are  given  in  dy- 
sentery, &c.  ;  in  the  Mauritius  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  is  given  in  asthma. 

tamarind-fisb,  s.  A  preparation  of  a 
kind  of  East  Indian  fish  with  the  acid  pulp 
of  the  tamarind  fruit,  much  esteemed  as  a 
breakfast  relish  in  India. 

tamarind-plum,  s. 

Bot.:  Dialinin  hidicnm,  one  of  the  Cyno- 
metreie.  The  legume  has  a  delicate  agreeable 
pulp,  less  acid  than  that  of  the  tamarind. 

tam-a^rin'-dus,  s.     [Tamarind.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ca?salpinieae,  tribe  Am- 
herstieae.  Calyx  cleft,  tubular  at  the  base, 
two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  of  three  reflcxod 
segments,  the  lower  of  two  segments  united  ; 
petals  three,  the  middle  one  hood-shaped,  the 
side  ones  ovate  ;  stamens  nine  or  ten,  all  but 
three  short  and  without  antliers ;  legume 
filled  with  pulp,  and  containing  strong  fibres; 
seeds  three  to  six.  Only  one  known  species, 
Tamarindus  indica;  T.  occidmlalis,  the  West 
Indian  tamarind,  being  now  deemed  only  a 
variety.     [Tamarind.) 

tam-ar-is-9in'-e-8B,  s.  pi  [Lat.  tamarisc(vs); 
fcm.'pl-  a'lj-  SUIT,  -inecc] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Tamabicace*;  (q.v.). 

t^m'-a-risk,  *  tam-a-riske,  s.  [Lat.  (am- 
arix,  tamarice,  tamariscus,  tajnaricum ;  Fr. 
tamuris,  tamarisc,  tamarix;  Prov.  taviarisc.^ 
[Tamarix.] 

Botany : 

I.  The  genus  Tamarix  (q.v.). 

2  (PI):  The  Taniaricaceoe  or  Tamariscftieffl 
(q.v.). 

Tl  German  tamarisk : 

Bot. :  ilyricaria  germanica. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fether;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  onb,  oiire,  unite,  our.  rule,  fnll;  try, 


;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6fc 
Syrian,    sb,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


tamarite— tamls 
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ta'-mar-ite,   s.      [After    tlie    Tamar    ininca, 
Deviiii.  wliere  it   was  supj'osed  to  have  beeu 
first  ftnuid  ;  suff.  -Ue  (iV/ni.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcophyllite  (q.v.). 

t&m'-a-rxx*  s.  [Lat.  =a  tamarisk;  said  tn 
bii  fiiim  the  Tamaiis  (now  the  Tambm),  a 
river  uf  Spain,  along  which  tamarisks  abound.] 
Bot. :  Tamuiisk  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tarn- 
aricaceae  or  Tamariscineic  Sepals  fnur  to 
fiv(>,  equal,  distinct;  petnls  four  to  five,  dis- 
tinct, or  united  at  the  base  ;  stamens  four  to 
ten;  styles  three  or  four;  stiynias  distinct, 
sessile,  feathery  ;  capsule  one-seeded,  three- 
valved  ;  seeds  numerous,  witliout  a  beak  ;  pap- 
pose. Known  species  twenty ;  all  from  the 
eastern  hemispliere.  They  are  shrubs  growing 
gregariously  in  busliy  clumps,  along  river 
banks  or  basins,  &c.,  in  desert  tracts,  as 
along  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal.  T.  gallica 
the  French,  called 
also  T.  anglica, 
the  English  tiinia- 
risk,  an  evergreen 
shrub  or  small 
tree,  ti  ve  to  ten  feet 
high,  with  very 
slender  and  fea- 
thery brandies, 
minute,  amplexi- 
caul,  ad  pressed, 
acute  leaves,  and 
lateral,  somewhat 
panifled  spikes  of 
white  or  pink 
flowers,  is  fuund 
on  tlie  south  and 
east  coasts  of  Eng- 
hmd,  but  is  an  alien, 


TAMARISK. 

1.  Branchlets,  with  leaves  uatu^ 
ra]  si^e  ;  3.  Brnnchlet  magui- 
fled;  a.  A  flower. 


It  is  wild  on  the  Conti- 
nenhU  Eurojiean  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterrdnean,  and  in  Western  Asia  and 
India.  Its  bark  is  slightly  bitter  and  astrin- 
gents This  species,  and  Tamarix  a/ricmm,  if 
burnt,  yield  much  sulphate  of  sotla.  T.  man- 
nifera  produces  the  manna  of  Mount  Sinai, 
whith,  however,  is  not  a  natural  exudation 
from  the  tree,  but  arises  from  a  puncture  of 
an  insect,  Coccus  mannipara.  T.  dioica  and  T. 
articulata  (called  also  T.  orie.ntalis)  are  found 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  sea  coasts 
throughout  India.  The  former  yields  a  gum 
which  appears  nodtdar,  and  is  transparent  in 
the  central  sperk  of  each  tear,  while  opaque 
on  the  circumference.  The  latter  also  fur- 
nishes a  small  quantity  of  gum.  The  galls 
and  bark  of  T.  indica,  f.  dioica,  T.  Fjiras,  and 
T.  orientalis  are  used  in  tanning  and  as  an 
auxiliary  in  dyeing.  They  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally as  astringents.  Their  action  is  due  to 
the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  which  they  coutain. 
tam'-bac,  s.    [Tombac] 

1,  The  same  as  Tombac  (q.v.X 

2,  Agallochum  or  aloes-wood. 
t^m-b6ur',  s.    [Ft.] 

1.  Ordivary  Language: 
L  A  drum. 

"  Till  I.  who  heard  the  deep  tambour 
Beat  thy  Divan's  apprujichiug  hour." 

Bi/ron  :  Bride  of  Abydoi,  1.  8. 

2.  A  circular  frame  on  which  silk  or  other 
stuff  is  stretched  for  the  purpose  of  being 
embroidered.  So  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  a  drum. 

3.  A  species  of  embroidery  in  which  threads 
of  gold  and  silver  are  worked  by  needles  in 
figures  of  leaves  and  flowers  upon  a  silk  stulf 
stretched  over  a  circular  frame,  called  a  tam- 
bour-frame. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  ATchitecture : 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  naked  part  of 
Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  drutn.  Also 
called  the  Vase  and  Campana,  or  the  Bell. 

(2)  The  wall  of  a  circular  temple  surrounded 
with  columns, 

(:i)  The  circidar  vertical  part  both  above 
and  Iielow  a  cupola. 

(4J  A  kind  of  lobby  or  vestibule  of  timber- 
work,  with  folding-doors,  and  covered  with  a 
ceiling,  as  within  the  porches  of  cliurches,  kc, 
to  break  the  current  of  wind  from  witliout. 

(5)  A  cylindiical  stone,  such  as  one  of  the 
courses  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

2.  Fort.:  Akind  of  work  formed  of  palisades, 
■or  pieces  of  wood  ten  feet  long,  planted  closely 
together,  and  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  intended  to  defend  a  road,  gate,  or  other 
entrance. 


tambour  de  basque*  s. 

MiLsic:  A  talior  with  jinglea  ;  a  tambourine 
(q.v.), 

tambour~fi:ame,  5.   itamboub,  $.,  I.  2.) 

tambour-worb,  s.     The  same  as  Tam- 

BOUK,  S.,   1.  y. 

tfi,m'-b6ur,  v.i.  or  i.  fTAMBOtJB,  «.]  To  em- 
broider with  or  on  a  tambour;  to  work  on  a 
tiunbour-fnimo. 

"  Her  spotted  and  her  tambourgd  miulliL"— J/JM 
Ausieit :  ^\ or thmiyier  Abbey,  oh.  z, 

tam-bour'-a,  s.    [Tambour,  s.\ 

Music:  An  instrumentof  the  guitar  species, 
with  strings  of  wire  struck  witli  a  plectrum. 
The  neek  is  long,  and  the  body,  of  guuid- 
shape,  is  often  beautifully  ornamented.  The 
tamboura  is  found  in  Persia,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  Hindustan,  and  it  was  known  to  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians  under  various  names. 

tSm-bour'-gi,  s.    [Turkish.]    A  drummer. 

"  Tumbourgi I  tambourgil  tliy  larum  afar 
Gives  hripea  to  the  valiant  and  prinuiau  uf  war" 
Bsfron:  ChdUe  Harold,  \\.  IxxiL 

tam-bou-rine\  tam-bou-rin,  *  tam-bu- 
rin,  *  tam-bu-rine,  s.     [Fr.  tambourin, 
diiiiin.  from  tambour —a,  dium,  a  tambour.] 
Music : 

1.  Au  ancient  pulsatile  instrument  of  the 
drum  class,  jmpular  among  all  European 
poo])le,  but  particularly  those  of  the  south. 
Tlie  Biscayan  and  Italian  peasantry  emjiloy  it 
on  every  festal  occasion.  It  is  formed  of  a 
hoop  of  wood,  sometimes  of  metal,  over  which 
is  stretched  a  piece  of  parcliment  or  skin  ; 
the  sides  of  the  hoop  are  j'ierced  with  holes, 
in  which  are  inserted  pieces  of  metal  in  pairs, 
called  jingles.  Small  bells  are  sometimes 
fastened  on  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  hoop.  It 
is  sounded  by  being  struck  with  the  knuckles, 
or  by  drawing  the  fingers  or  tliumb  over  the 
skin,  wliich  produces  what  is  called  "  tlie 
roll,"  a  peculiar  drone  mingled  with  the  jingle 
of  the  bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

"  Each  her  ribboned  tambourine 
Flinging  on  the  mountain  aod." 
Hatthew  Arnold:  Enifjedoclea  on  Etna.  II, 

2.  A  stage  dance  formerly  popular  in  France. 
It  was  of  a  lively  measure,  and  accompanied 
with  a  pedal  bass  in  imitation  of  the  drone 
caused  by  rubbing  the  thumb  over  the  skin  of 
a  tambourine. 

t  tam-breet',  s.    [See  def.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  native  Australian  names 
for    Orn  ithuiiiyiichus   jmradoxus,      [Obnitho- 

RHYNCHUS.] 

*  tam-bu-rlne,  *  tam-bu-rln.  s.  [Tam- 
bourine.] 

tam-bu-r6'-ne»  s.    [Ital] 

Music:  The  military  bass-drum. 

tame,  a.  [A.S.  tarn ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tarn  ; 
Icel.  tamr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  tarn;  Ger.  za^im. 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  domo  =  to  tame  ; 
Gr.  Safidw  ((lamuo);  Sansc.  dam  zrto  tame,  to 
be  tame.] 

I.  Lit. :  Having  lost  Its  native  wildness  and 
shyness ;  accustomed  to  the  presence  and 
society  of  man  ;  domest?cated,  domestic, 
gentle. 

"  He  hrouffht  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came. 

Ho  found  thee  aav^e,  and  )ieTeft  thee  tame." 

__     _  Courpcr:  Expostulation,  485. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Wanting  in  spirit  or  energy ;  subdued, 
depressed,  spiiitless. 

"  But  yet  come  not :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go  I" 
Shakesp  :  Midsummer  AigfU't  Dream,  lii.  2. 

2.  Unaniniated,  spiritless,  dull,  insipid,  un- 
interesting ;  wanting  in  spirit  or  interest. 

"The  landscapes  seen  fr"m  the  c.tr-windowa  would 
lie  tatne  were  it  nut  fur  the  vas^t  sweep  of  viaion."— 
Venfury  Magazine,  Aug..  1SB3.  p.  505. 

3.  Without  earnest  feeling  or  ardour ;  list- 
less, cold. 

*4.  Harmless,  ineffectual,  impotent. 

"  Hia  remedies  are  tamr  in  the  present  peace.** 

aiiakvip. :  CorioUtnus,  Iv,  6. 

*  5.  Wonted  ;  accommodated  to  one's  habits ; 
grown  into  a  custom, 

"  Sequestring  from  me  all 
That  time.  acqualntJince,  ciiHtoiii,  nnd  condition 
Jtlade  tame  and  most  fanilliar  to  my  nature." 

Shakcsp.  :  Trniliu  £  Cressida,  111.  8, 

^  For  the  difference  between  tavie  and 
gentle,  see  Gentle, 

tame  (1),  f.(.  [k,^.tamian,temian.]  [Tame,  a.] 
L  Lit.  :   To  reclaim ;   to  bring  from  a  wild 


or  savage  state  to  a  domesticated  state ;  to 
make  tame,  domesticated,  or  accustomed  to 
man. 

"  It  U  Mid  that  this  creature  [the  pliitton]  U  eiuUv 
tamtd,  and  trtUKht  a  number  of  pUuuunt  trlcka."— . 
Cook  :  ritird  Voyage,  bk.  vL,  ch.  vL 

II.  Figuratively  ; 

*1.  To  conquer,  to  subdue. 

"  Make  soft*,  breke  and  tame  all  other  klnadoma."— 
Joye  :  Expot.  of  Daniel,  cb.  IL 

2.  To  subdue ;  to  put  or  keep  down  ;  to 
conquer ;  to  overpower. 

•'To  tame  and  iiliato  the  appetite*  of  lh«  floflh."— 
Tyndall:   Workcs,  ^.  ti. 

•  tame  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  entamer=  to  cut  into,  to 
make  the  first  cut  upon,  to  begin  on.]  To 
begin  upon  by  taking  a  part  uf ;  to  broach  or 
taste,  as  liquor;  to  deal  out,  to  divide,  to  dis- 
tribute. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  famine  bo  la  tlie  Jnseph  of  the 
country,  and  kepjia  the  puor  from  stirvlng  Tlien  he 
tamefh  hia  atacka  of  corn.  wJiich  not  bla  cyveti<u»nt«% 
but  providence,  bath  reserved  for  time  of  need."— 
Fuller. 

tame'-a^ble,  a.     [Tamable.] 

tame-less,  " tame-lesse,  a.  [En^.tame; 
-leas.]    Incapable  of  l)eiiig  tamed  ;  untamable. 

"Afl  the  sea  wind's  on  the  sea  hia  waya  are  tamelean.' 
A   C.  Swinburne :  Statue  of  Vi,  t.^r  Hugo. 

tame'-less-ness,  s.     [Eng,  kimekss ;  -neu,} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tameless. 
"From  thee  thla  tameleiatieu  of  heart." 

Byron:  Parisi ita,  xiiL 

tame'-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  tame;  -h/.]  In  a  tame 
manner;  without  spirit  or  energy  ;  meanly, 
spiritlessly,  servilely  ;  with  unresisting  sub- 
mission. 

■'  Though  tamely  crouch  to  OaUla'af  rowTi 
Dull  HoIIauda  tardy  train."      Scvtt :   War  Song. 

tame'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tarae;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  tame 
or  gentle  ;  a  state  of  domestication. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Want  of  spirit  or  energy ;  meanness  in 
bearing  insults  or  injury. 

"An  indication  of  uncommon  tamenent  and  ti- 
midity."—Coot/  First  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  oh,  vl. 

2.  Absence  of  interest,  or  animation  ;  dul- 
ness  :  as,  the  taineness  of  a  narrative. 

tam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tavie,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
tames  or  subdues  ;  a  subduer,  a  conqueror. 

"  Daughter  of  Jove,  relentlea^  power. 
Thou  tamer  of  the  buman  breaat .' 

Oray :  Hymn  to  Advvr^tff. 

tSjn'-i-3>S,  s.  [Gr.  To/tt'a?  (tamias)  =  a,  distri- 
butor, a  dispenser,  a  steward.  The  name  has 
reference  eitlier  to  the  cheek-pouches  in  which 
these  animals  can  stow  a  large  quantity  of 
food,  or  to  their  habit  of  laying  up  stores  of 
food  in  their  holes.] 

ZooL :  Ground-squirrel ;  a  genus  of  Sciurinae, 
witli  four  species,  all  found  in  North  America, 
one  of  wliich  {Taviias  asiaticus)  extends 
through  Siberia  into  Eastern  Europe.  The 
species  are  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
cheek-pouches,  and  by  their  coloration,  the 
fur  of  the  back  being  marked  with  alternate 
light  and  dark  bands.  They  are  known  in 
America  as  Chipmunks,  and  are  among  the 
commonest  of  the  indigenous  rodents. 

Ta,m'-il,  Tam'-&1,  s.     [Native  name.] 

1.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  South  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  They  belong  to  the  Dravi- 
dian  stock. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  the  south-east  of 
the  Matlras  Presidency  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ceylon.  It  is  rieldy  polysyllabic,  o. 
a  very  high  type  of  agglutination,  like  the 
Finnish  and  Hungarian,  with  preflx.'s  only, 
and  is  very  soft  and  harmonious  in  utterance. 

Ta-mil'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  Tamil;  -ian.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Tamils  or  their  language. 

tam^-ine,   t3-m'-iii-^,   tfi-nx'-min,  tdm- 

my,  s.     [Fr.  ctamJne.]     [Stamin.] 

1.  A  thin  woollen  or  worsted  stuff,  highly 
glazed. 

2.  A  sieve ;  a  strainer  or  bolter  of  hair  or 
ch>th. 

*  tam'-is  (s  silent),  *  tam-lse,  s.  [Fr.  tamis,] 
[Temse.] 

1.  A  sieve,  a  strainer. 

"  Transmitting  the  light  thereof  ae  It  were  thorow  u 
(amue  or  strainer,"-/',  IloUanU:  Plutarch,  p.  «71 

2.  Tlie  same  as  Tamine  (q.v.). 

"  tamis-bird,  s.     a  Guinea  fowl 


boil,  bo^;  poiit.  j6^1;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  ^hin,  bengb;  go.  gem;  tbia,  this;  sin,  a$;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^st.    -ing. 
-oian. -tian  =  Shan.    -tion. -siou  -  sbun ; -tlon. -gioa  =  zbiin,   -cioua, -tious, -eioua  =  abus,    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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tamkin— tan8Bcium 


t&xn'-killt  '.  (For  tampkin.]  [Tampion.1  The 
stopper  of  a  canuon. 

T&jn'-ma-ny,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corniptioD 
of  the  iiaine  Tamendy  or  Tanimeuund,  an 
Indian  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe. 

Tammany -society,  s.  A  Democratic 
political  organiziition  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  ha.s  long  ct>ntroUed  the  elections  in  that 
city. 

Tam'-ma-ny  ite,  i.  A  member  or  sup- 
porter of  Tammany. 

t&mm.'-ite.  s.  [After  Hugo  Tamm,  who 
analysed  it;  suff.  'ite  (iftn.).] 

if  in. :  A  name  given  by  Crookes  to' a  dark 
ateel-colotired  crystalline  powder  analysed  by 
Mr.  Tamm.  Sp.gr.  12-5.  Compos.  ;  tungsten, 
88'05 ;  iron,  5-60;  manganese.  0*15;  unde- 
termined, 6'20  =  100.     A  doubtful  species. 

tSm'-my,  tam'-mui,  s.    [Tamine.] 
T&m'-my.  5.    [Tommy.] 

Tammy-norie,  s.    The  auk,  the  puffin. 

"  'The  scr^i^b  of  a  Tammie  Norit.'  answered  Ochil- 
tree ;  '  I  ken  the  akirl  weeL'  "Scott .-  A  ntiquary 
ch.TU. 

tam-o^-shanter  (pron.  tam-d-slian'- 

ter),  «.  A  cap  of  various  materials,  but 
originally  of  wool,  fitting  closely  about  tlie 
brows,  but  full  and  generally  flat  above. 
(Nanipd  alter  Tam  O'Shanter,  one  of  Bobert 
Burus'  characters.) 

t&mp,  v.t.  [Fr.  tamponner,  taper;  Prov.  tam- 
pir.]    [Tampion.] 

1.  Blasting :  To  fill  up,  as  a  blast-hole, 
above  the  charge  with  dry  sand,  tough  clay, 
or  some  other  substance,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
plosion taking  effect  by  way  of  the  hole. 

2.  To  force  in  or  down  by  frequent  and 
somewhat  light  strokes. 

tarXn'-per^  I'.t.  [The  same  word  as  temper 
(q.v.),  but  used  in  a  bad  sense.] 

1.  To  meddle;  to  be  busy  or  officious;  to 
have  to  do  with  anything  without  fitness  or 
necessity. 

"  Vaiu  tampering  baa  but  fostered  bis  disease ; 
'Tia  despers-tc."  Cowper  :  Tiuk,  v.  668, 

2.  To  meddle  with,  especially  so  as  to  alter, 
corrupt,  or  adulterate  ;  to  make  corrupt  or 
not  genuine. 

"The  Nicene  [Creed]  -wts  tampered  foully  with."— 
Bp,  Taylor  :  Liberty  qf  Prophesying,  5  6, 

3.  To  interfere  where  one  has  no  business. 

4.  To  practise  secretly,  as  by  bribery  or 
other  unfair  or  underhand  means ;  to  in- 
fluence, or  endeavour  to  influence,  towards  a 
certain  course  by  underhand  or  unfair  means. 

"And  by  subornation,  and  menacing  of,  and  tam- 
pering with  witnesses." — Wood:  Faiti  OxoJX.,  i. 

t&mp'-er,  s.     [Eng.  tamp;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tamps  ;  one  who  prepares  for 
blasting,  by  stopping  up  the  hole  in  which 
the  charge  is  placed. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  tamping  ;  a 
tamping  bar  or  iron. 

t^Lm'-per-er,  s.  [Eng.  tamper,  V.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  uses  unfair  or  underhaiid  means  in  order 
to  influence  a  person  to  his  own  ends. 

t&mp'-ing.  s.     [Eng.  tamp;  -ing.] 

1.  Blast,  :  Filling  up  a  blast-hole,  above 
the  charge,  so  as  to  direct  the  force  of  the 
explosion  laterally  and  rend  the  rock. 

2.  M Hit.  Mining :  Packing  with  earth,  sand- 
bags, &.C.,  that  part  of  the  mine  nearest  to  the 
charge  to  increase  its  effectiveness  in  a  given 
direction. 

3.  Svielt. :  Stopping  with  clay  the  issues  of 
a  blast-furnace. 

4.  Tlie  material  used  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes ;  it  may  be  fragments  of  stone, 
earth,  sand,  or,  in  some  cases,  water. 

tamping-bar,  tamping-iron,  s. 

Blast. :  A  bar  of  copper,  brass,  or  wood, 
used  in  driving  the  tamping  upon  the  charge 
in  a  blast-hole.  The  name  tamping-iron  is  a 
misnomer. 

tamplng-machine,  s. 

Pipe-making :  A  machine  for  packing  clay 
or  tlie  material  for  artificial  stone  into  a 
mould. 

tamplng-plug,  s.  A  stopper  for  a  hole 
in  which  a  blasting-charge  has  been  placed. 


TAMTAM. 


tam'-pion,  tdm'-px-on»  •  tam'-py-on,  j. 

[Ft.  tampon  =  &  bung  or  stopple,  a  nasalized 
forru  of  tapoii  =  a  bung  or  stopple,  from  taper 
=  to  stop  with  a  bung,  from  Dut.  tap=& 
bung  or  stopple.] 

1.  Ordn. :  The  stopper  of  a  cannon  or  other 
piece  of  ordnance,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  of 
wood  placed  in  the  muzzle  to  exclude  water 
or  dust ;  also  the  wooden  bottom  for  a  charge 
of  grape-shot. 

2.  Music :  A  plug  for  stopping  closely  the 
upper  end  of  an  organ-pipe. 

tam-poe«  tam-pui,  s.    [Malay.l 

Bot.,  (tc. ;  The  edible  fruit  of  Hedycarpus 
malayanus,  much  prized  in  the  Eastera 
Archipelago. 

taxn'-poon,  tam'-pon,  s.    [Tampion. 
I.  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

1.  A  tampion. 

2.  The  bung  of  a  vessel. 

II.  Surg. :  A  plug  or  stopper,  of  rag,  sponge, 
&c.,  used  in  stopping  hemorrhages. 

tam'-tam,  tdrn'-tom,  s.    [Hind.,  from  the 
sound  produced.] 
Music : 

1.  A  kind  of 
naMve  drum, 
used  in  tlie  East 
Indies  and  West- 
ern Africa.  It  is 
generally  made 
of  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder formed  of 
fibrous  wood, 
such  as  palm- 
tree,  or  of  earth- 
enware, having 
each  end  covered 
with  skin.  It  is 
beaten  upon  with  the  fingers  or  open  hand, 
and  produces  a  hollow,  monotonous  sound. 

2.  A  Chinese  gong. 
tamtam-metal,  s. 

Metall.  :  An  alloy  of  one  part  of  tin  and 
four  parts  of  copper.  When  rapidly  cooled  it 
is  ductile  and  malleable;  but  when  cooled 
slowly  it  is  as  bard  and  brittle  as  glass. 

ta-mu'-li-an,  a.     [Tamilian.] 

ta'-miis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  taminia  uva, 
the  berry  of  a  wild  climbing  plant,  growing 
on  a  plant,  called  by  the  Romans  tamnus.] 

Bot.:  Black-bryony ;  a  genus  of  Diosco- 
reaceae.  Perianth  campanulate,  in  six  deep 
segments ;  stigmas  three,  two-lobed.  Berry 
imperfectly  three-cdled  ;  seeds  few,  globose. 
Known  species  one  or  two.  Tnvnts  communis 
is  the  Common  Black  bryony.  [Black- 
BRTONY.]  The  young  suckers  of  this  plant 
and  of  T.  cretica  are  eaten  in  Greece,  but  need 
to  be  well  boiled,  else  they  are  purgative  and 
even  emetic. 

t^n,  *  tanne,  i\t.  &  i.  [Fr.  tanner,  from  tan 
=  oak-bark,  used  for  tanning.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  convert  into  leather,  as  the 
skins  of  animals,  by  stee]>ing  them  in  an 
infusion  of  oak  or  other  bark,  by  which  they 
are  impregnated  with  tannin  or  tannic  acid, 
and  thus  rendered  fine,  durable,  and  in  some 
degree  impervious  to  water. 

XL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  l)rown  ;  to  imbrown  by  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  to  sunburn. 

*'  And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acamiinia's  forest  wide. 
In  war  well  aeasoneil,  and  with  labours  tann'd." 
Bf/ron  :  ChUde  Barold.  ii.  89. 

•  2.  To  deprive  of  the  freshness  of  youth  ; 
to  impair  the  freshness  or  beauty  of. 

*'  Time  .  .  .  whose  accidents  tan  sacred  bliiuty." 
Sh^ketp. :  Sonnet  115. 

3.  To  flog,  to  thrash.    (Colloq.  or  slang.) 

B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  get  or  become  tanned  :  as,  This 
leather  tans  easily. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  tanned  or  sunburnt. 

tan,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  tan  =  oak-bark,  used  for 
tanning,  from  Breton  tann  =  an  oak,  tan.] 

A.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  The  bark  of  the  oak,  willow,  chestnut, 
larch,  and  other  trees  abounding  in  tannin, 
bruised  and  broken  by  a  mill,  and  used  for 


tanning  hides.  After  being  employed  for  tan« 
ning,  the  tan  is  used  iu  gardens  for  making 
hotbeds,  or  is  pressed  and  used  for  fuel. 

2,  A  yellowish-brown  colour,  like  that  of  tan 

3.  An  imbrowning  of  the  skin  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  especially  in  tropical  countries. 

B,  Asadj,:  Ofthecolouroftan  ;  resemblinc 
tan.  * 

tan-balls,  s.  pi  Spent  tan  from  the 
tanner's  yard,  pressed  into  balls  or  lumps, 
which  harden  on  drying  and  are  used  as  fueL 

tan-bark,  s.  a  bark  containing  tannir 
acid,  and  therefore  valuable  for  (anuiug.  Albo 
{  ('.  S.),  a  rai^e-track  covered  with  tan-bark. 

tan-bed,  s. 

Hort. :  A  bed  made  of  tan ;  a  bark  bed  or 

stove. 

tan-honse,  5.     A    building    in   which 

tanners'  bark  is  stored. 

tan-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  breaking  up  bark 
for  tanning. 

tan-pickle,  s.     The  brine  of  a  tan-pit. 

tan-pit.  s. 

1.  A  sunken  vat,  in  which  hides  are  laid  in 
tan. 

2.  A  bark-bed. 

tan-spud,  s.  An  instrument  for  peeling 
the  bark  from  oak  and  other  trees. 

tan-stove,  s.  A  hot-house  with  a  bark- 
stove  ;  a  bark-stove. 

tan-turf,  $.  The  same  as  Tan-balls  (q.v.). 

tan-vat,  s.  A  vat  in  which  hides  are 
steeped  in  liquor  with  tan. 

tan-yard,  s.  An  inclosure  where  tho 
tanning  of  leather  is  carried  on. 

ta'-na,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Tupaia  tana ;  a  small  insectivorous 
mammal,  from  the  forests  of  Sumatra  aud 
Borneo,  living  on  or  near  the  ground.  The 
body  is  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  the  colour 
varying  in  different  individuals,  but  usually  of 
some  shade  of  reddish-brown.  A  variety,  in 
which  the  tail  is  of  a  golden-yellow,  is  known 
as  the  Golden-tailed  Tana. 

tan-a-9e'-ti[c,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  fanace((um) 
(q.v.);  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Of,  belonging  to,  ex- 
isting in,  or  derived  from  the  Tansy  (q.v.). 

tanacetic-acid,  $. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  said  to  exist  in  the  common 
tansy.  It  is  crystalline,  and  is  soluble  in 
wat«r  and  in  alcohol. 

t^-a-9e'-tin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  taiuicet(um) ; 
■in  (C'/t€?7i.).] 

Chem.  :  A  yellowish -white  granular  mass 
extracted  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
tansy.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether,  has  a  bitter, 
sharp  taste,  and  is  precipitated  by  plumbic, 
ferric,  and  mercurous  salts,  not  by  tannic- 
acid. 

t^-a-9e'-tum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  ItaL 
tanaceto  =  a  bed  of  tansy.]    [Tansy.] 

Bot. :  Tansy ;  a  genus  of  Composites,  sub- 
tribe  Arteniisiese.  Strong  -  scented  herbs, 
often  shrubby  below.  Leaves  alternate, 
generally  much  divided  ;  heads  solitary  or 
corymbose,  subglobose  discoid,  yellow  ;  in- 
volucre liemispherical,  imbricated  ;  receptacle 
naked  ;  ligulate  florets  short  and  trilid  or 
wanting ;  pappus  none,  the  achenes  angled, 
crowned  with  a  large  epigynous  disc  and 
having  a  membranous  margin.  Found  in 
most  continents.  Known  species  about  fifty. 
One  is  the  Common  Tansy.  Tanacetnm  (euni- 
folixri,  from  Kumaon  and  "Western  Thibet,  is 
used  hy  the  natives  for  flavoring  puddings. 

t&n-£e'-9i-um,  s.  [Gr.  ravarjicn^  (tanaeka)  = 
with  a  long  point  or  edge ;  iic^  (afce)  =  a  point, 
an  edge.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crescent! aceae.  Climbing 
shrubs,  often  with  rooting  branches,  simple 
or  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  white,  pink,  violet, 
or  scarlet  flowers,  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  The  \>u.\p  of  Tanacium 
Jaroufa  is  eaten,  and  poultices  are  prepared 
from  it.  The  fruit  of  7".  alhijtorum  of  Jamaica 
is  also  employed  for  poultices.  The  berry  of 
T.  lilacinum  of  Guiana  is  edible.  It  is  used 
for  dyeing  cotton  cloth  and  stnw  furniture. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fS,U,  £a,tber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  s'ire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ctire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tSn'-a-ger,  s,  (From  Uin(jara,  the  Brazilian 
Dame  of  some  of  tlid  species.] 

Ornitk. :  A  popular  name  for  any  speciet  of 
the  family  Tanagiiilae  (q.v.).  They  were  for- 
iiieily  classed  with  Fiingilliilee,  and  have  all 
the  essential  characters  of  the  Finches,  hut 
are  so  far  moiiitied  as  to  feed  on  soft  fruits 
and  insects.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
birds  of  very  brilliant  plumage  ;  more  than 
300  species  are  known,  all  American,  most  of 
thein  belonging  to  the  warmer  portions  of 
that  continent,  though  some  are  visitors  to 
the  United  States. 

t&n'-a-gra,  s.    [Mod.  Lat]    [Tanaoee.] 

Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  the  family  Tana- 
gridae  <q.v.),  with  twelve  species,  ranging 
from  Mexico  to  Bolivia  and  La  Plata. 

tan-ag'-ri-dsB.  $.  pU  [Mod.  Lat.  tanagrip^; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irftp.] 

Ornith, :  A  family  of  Fringilliforines,  for- 
merly made  a  sub-family  of  Fringillidiie,  with 
forty-three  genera,  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Neotropical  region,  only  one  genus  extend- 
ing into  the  eastern  United  States  and  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  Primaries  nine  ;  bill 
usually  conical,  sometimes  depressed  or  at- 
tenuated, usually  more  or  less  triangular  at 
base,  and  with  the  cutting  edges  not  much 
inflected,  stunetiines  toothed  or  notched  ;  legs 
short,  claws  curved. 

ttan-a-gri'-nae,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  tanagr^a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ince.]    [Tanaorid^.] 

t&n'-a-grine,  a.  [TANAoniNiG.]  Resemhling 
a  tanager ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  family  Tana- 
gridae  (q.v.). 

t&n'-a-is,  5.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TdcoTi  (Tanais) 

=  the  Don.] 

Zool.  :  Cheliferous  Slaters;  a  genus  of 
Cursorial  Isopods,  witli  certain  affinities  to 
the  Macroura  and  to  the  Ampliipoda.  They 
have  a  carapace,  the  lateral  parts  of  which 
are  very  vascular,  and  are  used  for  respira- 
tion. The  first  pair  of  legs  are  converted  into 
chelie,  the  six  other  pairs  being  simple.  The 
male  is  dimorphic. 

Tan-chel'-mi-an^,   TSn-que-lin'-i-anj 

(qu  as  k),  5.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  fanatical  sect  which  arose 
in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  leadersliip  of 
Tanchel  or  Tanquelin,  who,  about  1115,  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  and 
caused  churches  to  be  erected  in  his  honour. 
After  leading  a  hcentious  life  for  some  years, 
he  was  killed  at  Antwerp  in  1125.  His 
followers  were  restored  to  tlie  Church  by  the 
instrumentality  of  St.  Norbert,  the  founder  of 
the  Prvemonstratensians. 

tan'-dem,  adv.  &  s.     [A  pun  on  the  Lat. 

tandem  =  at  length,  after  a  certain  interval  of 
time.] 

A.*  As  adv.  ■  One  behind  the  other,  aa  horses, 
cyclibte,  Ac.     [See  Tandem,  «.] 

S«  Aa  mbsfatitive : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  two  horses  harnessed 
one  in  front  of  tlie  other;  the  front  horse 
being  termed  the  leader,  and  the  rear  one  the 
wheeler. 

2.  A  form  of  cycle  made  for  two  persons  to 
ride,  one  behind  the  other. 

"Some  of  the  earlier  apeciinens  of  the  front-steer- 
ing tand^n  were  funushed  with  four  v/htela."— Field, 
May  21,  1987. 

tandem -cart,  s.  A  kind  of  dog-cart 
drawn  by  a  tandem.     [Tandem,  B.  1.] 

*  tane,  pa,  par.  of  v.    [Taken.] 

tang  (1),  •  tongge,  s.  [O.  But.  tanger  = 
sharp,  tart;  M.  H.  G.  ranker  =  sharp,  sharp- 
tasted.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  strong  tast«  or  flavour,  especially 
a  taste  of  something  extmneous  to  the  thing 
itself. 

"  It  Is  eaid  of  the  best  oyl  that  it  hath  no  tast,  that 
ia,  no  Caiig."— Fuller  ;    Worthies;  England. 

2.  Fig. :  Specific  flavour  or  quality  ;  dis- 
tinctive tinge,  taint,  or  tlie  like ;  a  twang. 

"  According  to  that  of  Euriiiides,  which  yet  baa  a 
favff  of  piuphaoenesa."— CuiiwortA:  Intell,  Syitem, 
p.  873. 

•  tang  (2),  s.  [An  imitative  word  ;  cf.  ting,\ 
A  sound,  a  tone  ;  a  twang  or  sharp  sound. 

"  For  flhe  had  a  ton^e  with  a  tang, 
Would  cry  to  a  Bailor.  Go  bniig.' 

Shaketp.  :  Tempeit.  U.  2. 


tSing  (3),  •  tange,  *  tongge»  *.  [leel.  tangi 
=  a  spit  or  jn'iijection  uf  land  ;  a  tang  ;  toiig 
(geiiitl  taiigar)=ih  smith's  tongs;  Ungja^ 
to  fasten.] 

1.  The  shank  of  a  knife,  chisel,  file,  &C., 
wliich  is  inserted  in  the  haft. 

2.  The  projecting  part  of  the  breech  of  a 
musket,  which  goes  into  the  stock. 

3.  The  part  of  a  sword-blade  to  which  the 
hilt  is  fastened, 

i.  The  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

tang-chlsel,  s.  A  chisel  with  a  tang  for 
insertiiiii  in  a  handle  ;  in  contradistinction  to 
a  soikel-ctiisel,  which  has  a  hollow  tang  to 
receive  the  handle. 


tang-fish. 


The  seal.    (Shetland.) 


tang  (4),  s.  [Tangle.]  Various  kinds  of  sea- 
weed (Laminaria  digitata,  Fucus  nodosus.) 

"Calling  It  the  sea  of   wmiIb.   or  flag,  or  ruah.  or 
tang."— Dp.  /iichardson  :  Choice  Vbiercalions,  p.  IL 

tang,  v.t.  &  i.    [TANrt  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  sound ;  to  utter 
loudly.     (Shakesp. :  Ticelfth  Night,  ii.  5.) 

B,  Intrans. :  To  ring.  (Shalxsp.:  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  4.) 

^  To  tang  bees:  To  strike  two  pieces  of 
metal  together,  and  so  to  produce  a  loud 
sound,  to  induce  a  swarm  of  bees  to  settle. 

tan'-ga-lting,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Viverra  tangalunga,  from  Java.  It 
is  about  thirty  inches  in  length,  of  which  the 
tail  constitutes  one-third.  Ground  colour 
yellowish-gray,  striped  and  dotted  with  black. 

*  t3jl'-gen9e,  s.  [Lat.  (aniens  =  touching.] 
[Tangent.]    A  touching;  tangency. 

^  Point  of  tangence :  The  point  of  contact 
of  a  tangent  line. 

t^n'-gen-5^,  s,  [Eng.  tangen(t);  •cy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tangent ;  a  contact 
or  touching. 

*  ^  Problem  oftangencies:  A  branch  of  the 
geometrical  analysis,  the  general  object  of 
which  was  to  describe  a  circle  passing  through 
given  points,  and  toucliing  straight  lines  or 
circles  given  in  position,  the  number  of  data 
being  always  limited  to  three. 

tan'-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tangens,  pr,  par.  of 
tango  '=  to  touch.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Touching  ;  in  geometry,  touch- 
ing in  a  single  point:  as,  a  tangent  line, 
tangent  curves,  &c. 

H.  As  sitbstantii^e : 

1.  Geom.  :  A  straight  line  which  meets  or 
touches  a  circle  or  curve  in  one  point,  and 
which,  being  produced,  will  not  cut  it.  In 
Euclid  (in.  16,  Cor.)  it  is  proved  that  any  line 
drawn  at  right  an|j;les  to  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  at  its  extremity  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle, 

2.  Trig, :  The  tangent  of  an  arc  or  angle  is 
a  straiglit  line,  touching  the  circle  of  which 
the  arc  is  a  part  at  one  extremity  of  the  arc, 
and  meeting  the  diameter  passing  througli 
the  other  extremity  ;  or  it  is  that  portion  of  a 
tangent  drawn  at  the  first  PTctremityof  an  arc, 
and  limited  by  a  secant  drawn  through  the 
second  extremity. 
The   tangent   is 

'  always  drawn 
through  the  initial 
extremity  of  the 
arc,  and  is  rec- 
koned i>ositive  ui>- 
wards,  and  conse- 
quently, negative 
downwards.  The 
tangent  of  an  arc 
or  angle  is  also  the 
tangent  of  its  sup- 
plement. The  arc 
and  its  tangent 
have  always  a  cer- 
tain relation  to 
each  other,  and 
when  the  one  is 
given  in   parts  of 


TANGENT. 
AAA  A,  Tangents  of  the  circle; 
a  F,  Tangent  ot  the  arc  B  c, 
or  i<f  the  angle  BD  c.  b  F  is 
also  tangent  of  (he  supple- 
ment B  o.  of  the  arc  a  c,  aud 
of  the  supplement  a  d  o  of 
the  angle  a  d  c. 


the  radius,  the  other  can  always  be  computed 
by  means  of  an  infinite  series.  Tables  of 
tangi^nts  for  every  arc  from  0°  to  99',  as  well 
as  I'f  sines,  cosines,  &c.,  are  computed  and 
formed  into  tables  for  trigonometrical  pur- 
poses. Two  curves  are  tangent  to  each  other 
at  a  common  point,  wlien  they  liave  a  common 
rectilinear  tangent  at  this  point.     A  tangent 


plane  to  a  curved  surfiice  Is  the  limit  of  all 
serant  planes  to  tlie  surface  tlirougli  thtt 
point.  The  jioint  is  called  tlie  point  of  con- 
tact. Two  surfaces  are  tangent  to  eaeli  other 
when  they  have,  at  least,  one  point  in 
common  ;  through  which,  if  any  number  of 
planes  be  passed,  the  sections  cut  out  by  each 
plane  will  lie  tangent  to  ea<:h  otlier  at  the 
point.  This  point  is  called  the  point  of 
contact.  Another  dctinition  is  this:  Two 
surfaces  are  tangent  to  ea'-h  other  when  they 
have  a  conirnon  tangent  plane  at  a  common 
point.    Tliis  point  is  the  point  of  contact. 

%  (1)  A  rtijicial  tangents :  Tangents  expressed 
by  logarithms. 

(2)  Method  of  tangents:  The  name  given  to 
the  calculus  in  its  early  period.  When  tht 
equation  of  a  curve  is  given,  and  it  is  requiitd 
to  determine  the  tangent  at  any  point,  this  is 
called  the  direct  method  of  tangents,  and 
when  the  subtangent  to  a  curve  at  any  point 
is  given,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
equation  of  the  curve,  this  is  termed  the 
inverse  method  of  tangents.  These  terms  are 
synonymous  with  the  ditferenlial  and  integral 
calculus. 

(3)  Natural  tangents:  Tangents  expressed 
by  natural  numbers. 

(4)  To  go  (or  fiy)  off  at  a  tangent :  To  break 
oflT  suddenly  from  one  course  of  action,  line 
of  thought,  or  the  like,  and  go  on  to  some- 
thing else. 

"  From  that  lady  his  mind  TraDdered,  by  a  natural 
procesi,  to  the  dingy  counting-house  of  Dodson  Knd 
F ugK.  From  Dudsoii  and  Fi^gg  s  \tjlrwQffat  a  tangent 
to  tTie  very  centre  uf  the  history  of  the  queer  clleut." 
— liickmt :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxii, 

tangent -compass,  s.  The  same  as 
Tangent-galvanometer  (q.v.). 

tangent-galvanometer,  s.    A  form  of 

galvanometer  in  wliich  the  length  of  the 
astatic  iieetUe  employed  is  so  slioit,  in  com- 
parison with  the  diameter  of  the  surrounding 
copper  ring  through  which  the  current  to  b& 
measured  is  passed,  that  the  intensities  of 
currents  may  be  regarded  as  proportional  to 
tlie  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the 
needle.  The  tangents  in  this  case  serve  as  a 
direct  measure  of  the  comparative  intensities. 

tangent  -  plane,  5.  A  plane  which 
touches  a  curved  smi"ace,  as  a  si'here, 
cylinder,  &c. 

tangent-sailing,  s. 

Navig. :  ThQ  same  a.s  Middle-latitude  sailing, 
[Middle.] 

tangent-scale,  s. 

Ordn.  :  A  species  of  breech-sight  for  cannon. 
Its  base  has  a  curvature  corresponding  to  the 
circumference  of  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and 
its  face  is  cut  into  steps  corresponding  to 
angles  of  elevation.  The  height  for  each  st«p^ 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  natural  tang-'iit 
of  the  elevation  in  degi'ees  by  the  distance 
between  the  base-ring  and  muzzle-sight. 

tangent  -  screw,  s.  An  endless  screw 
tangentially  attached  to  the  index-arm  of  an 
instrument  of  itrecision,  enabling  a  delicate 
motion  to  he  giv«n  to  the  aim  after  it  has 
been  clamped  to  the  limb,  and  permitting 
angular  nieasuiemfnts  to  be  made  with 
greater  exactness  than  could  be  done  were 
the  movement  entirely  effected  by  hand. 

tan-gen'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  tangent; 
'i(d.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tangent;  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent. 

"Gire  the  heary  planets  their  tangmtial  motion,* 
—anarch:  Light  ct^  Xitture,  vol  U.,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xxil, 

tangential -force,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Centrifugal-force. 

2.  Mack. :  A  force  which  acts  upon  a  wheel 
in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  wheel, 
and  this  is  the  direction  in  which  motion  is 
communicated  between  wheels  and  pinions  or 
from  one  wheel  to  another. 

tangential-plane,  s.  A  tangent-plane 
(q.v.). 

t3,n-gen'-tial-ly  (t  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
tange?itial ;  -ly.]  In  a  tangential  manner;  in 
direction  of  a  tangent. 

tin' -  ger -  ine,  s.  [See  def.]  An  esteemed 
small-fruited  variety  of  orange  from  Taugiers, 

tSA'-ghin,  s.     [Tanohinia.] 

1.  The  poison  of  Tanghinia  venenifera. 

2.  That  tree  itself.    [Tanohinia.] 


boU,  boy*;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist,    ph  =  C 
HsSan.  -tlan  =  shaa.   -tlon,  -sion  =  ahun;  -(ton*  -fion  =  zhun.   -cioua,  -tiou»  hbIoqb  =  sh^   -bla^  -<Ue,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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tftn-gbin'-i-a,  s.  [From  tangUn,  the  Mada- 
gascar uame'of  Tanghinia  veneni/era.  See 
def.J 

Bot. :  Tanghin  ;  a  genus  of  Plumierece.  Co- 
rolla salver-shaped,  the  tube  clavate,  tlie 
thro;it  five-toothed,  anthers  subsessile,  fruit 
a  drupe,  with  one  or  two  seeds.  Only  known 
species,  Tanghinia  venenijim,  called  also 
Cerhera  Tanghin,  the  Ordeal -tree  (q.v.). 
Leaves  dense,  clustered  towards  the  eels 
of  the  branches,  somewhat  thick,  about  six 
inches  long,  alternate,  lanceolate,  smooth. 
Flowers  iu  terminal  cymes,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  green,  hairy,  and  closed  at  the  mouth 
by  Hve  green  scales  ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  rose- 
coloured.  It  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  which 
is  the  very  poisonous  part. 

tan-gl-bil'-I-tjr,  «.  [Eng.  tangible;  -ity.] 
The  ([uality  or  state  of  being  tangible  or  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch  or  sense  of  feeling. 

"  TangibVitu  and  iiupeu«trabillty,  were  elsewhere 
made  by  him  the  very  eeeeuce  of  body."— CutiwortA.- 
InteiL  Syttem,  p.  770. 

ttn'-gi-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tangiiilis,  from 
tan^o  =  to  toucli.J 
I.  Literally: 

1,  Perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  tactile. 

"By  this  sense  [touchl  the  tani/iblt  quiiUtiee  of 
bodies  are  discerned:  as  hard.  suit,  amuoth.  ruugh, 
dry.  wet.  cUniiiuy,  and  the  lilte."— iocte;  EletmnU 
Sat.  Philoa.,  ch.  xL 

2.  Capable  of  being  touched  or  grasped. 
IL  Figuraiicely : 

1.  Capable  of  being  possessed  or  realized  ; 
real :  as,  tangible  security. 

2.  Eeadily  apprehensible  by  the  mind;  clear, 
evident. 

■■It  promUed  a  taitrjtble  gain  to  the  peasantry."— 
Century  Magazitie,  June.  1883.  p.  253. 

tangible-property,  s. 

laiy  ;  Corporeal  property,    (Wharton.) 

t&n'-gi-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tangible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tangible;  tangi- 
bility. 

t&n'-gi-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  tangib(le) :  -ly.]  In 
a  tangible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  touch. 

t&ng'-ie,  s.  [Tano  (4),  s.]  A  water-spirit  of 
the  Orkneys,  which  appeared  sometimes  as  a 
little  horse,  at  other  times  as  a  man  covered 
with  sea-weed. 

Tin'-gler.  s.    (See  def.] 

Geog.:  A  fortified  town  of  Morocco  B short 
distance  south-west  of  Gibraltar. 
Tangier-pea,  s. 

Bot, :  Lathyrus  tingitanus. 

[Tanoerine.1 

[Tanolb,  ».) 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite  or  knit  together  in  a  confused 
or  involved  manner  ;  to  ravel ;  to  interweave 
or  interlace,  as  threads,  so  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  unravel. 

"  His  speech  was  like  a  tanffled  chain." 

ShtiJcesp. :  Midsummer  iViffhtt  Oream,  T. 

2.  To  ensnare,  to  entrap,  to  catch,  to  en- 
tangle. 

'■  And  well  th'  Impostor  knew  all  lores  and  art* 
That  Lucifer  e'er  Uught  to  tav^U  hearts. 

Moore:    VeiltU  Prophet  of  Lhoraslan. 

3.  To  embroil,  to  embarrass,  to  involve,  to 
COinplieate. 

"The!  haue  bene  tangled  with  a  certain  follsh  and 
cancred  Tile  sopcrfltiLion. "  — B/>.  Qardner :  Of  True 
Obedience,  fol.  6. 

B.  Intram. :  To  be  or  become  entangled  or 
itvelled. 
tangle-foot,  a.   A  cant  term  for  whiskey, 

especially  that  of  poor  quality.     (tJ.  S.) 
tSn'-gle,    s.      [A  frequent,  from  taug  =  sea- 
weed ;  Dan.  tang;    Sw.  tang;   Icel.  thang  = 
kelp  or  bladder-wrack  ;  thiingull  =  sea-weed  ; 
Ger.  tang  =  sea-weed.] 
1  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  or  two  species  of  sea-weed  belonging 
to  the  genus  Laminaria  (q.v.).     [11.  1.1 

*■  The  young  stalks  of  Laminaria  dilitatti  and  sae, 
eharina  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  tangle.  —Itnd- 
ley :  Vegetable  Kingdom, 

2.  A  confused  heap  or  knot  of  threads  or 
other  things  interwoven  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
disengaged. 

"He  leading,  swiftly  roll  d  

In  tanglet,-  i/i(Wn .  P.L.,ll.  6S2. 


TJin'-gler-Sne,  ; 

t&n'-gle,  *  tan-gell,  v,t.  &  i. 


3.  Any  perplexity  or  embnrrassment, 

4.  A  tall,  lank  person ;  any  long,  dangling 
thing.    {Scotch.) 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Laminaria  digitata.  It  has  a  broad 
frond  one  to  five  feet  long,  cut  into  a  variable 
number  of  segments,  and  sporanges  iu  Hat 
patches  on  the  extremities  of  the  digibitious. 
Very  common  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain. 

t  ('2)  Laminaria  saccharina.  It  has  a  riband- 
shaped  frond  two  to  twelve  feet  long,  and 
sporanges,  the  situation  of  which  is  indicated 
by  a  longitudinal  brown  mark  in  the  centie 
of  the  frond.  Occurring  with  the  former 
species.     [Laminaria.] 

2.  Naut.  (PI,):  A  contrivance  used  in 
dredging.  In  a  coarse  form  it  has  long  been 
used  in  the  sponge  and  coral  fisheries,  con- 
sisting of  a  bar  supported  on  runners,  and 
serving  to  drag  alter  it  a  series  of  masses  of 
hemp,  each  of  which  is  a  sort  of  mop.  The 
fibres  of  the  hemp  entangle  the  smaller  crus- 
taceans, and  many  of  tlie  more  minute  and 
delicate  forms  of  marine  life,  without  bieak- 
ing  or  injuring  thein  as  the  dredge  is  apt  to. 

tangle-fish,  s.    [Needle-fish.] 

tangle-picker,  s. 

Ornilh. :  6trepsilas  interpres,  the  Turnstone 
(q.v.). 

'■  It  .  .  .  feeds  on  the  smaller  croatacea,  and  the 
floft-bodied  animals  uibaliitiug  thin  shells,  turning 
over  stoues.  and  searclOng  among  sea-weed  for  its 
food:  whence  Its  appropiiate  Norfolk  name  of  7'angle- 
pii-Aer."—  farretl :  British  Birds  (ed.  4tbJ,  ill  2yO. 

tangle-wraclc,  s. 

Bot, :  The  genus  Lauiinaria  (q.T.). 

ta.n'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  tangl(e);  -ed.] 
Involved  ;  twisted  or  knit  together  con- 
fusedly ;  intricate. 

■■  (Tp  soriugB  from  yonder  tangled  thorn,   ^ 
A  stag  more  white  than  mounuiu  snow. 

:icott :  The  cluise,  xiT. 

tS,n'-gling,  pr-  jw-  or  "•    [Tangle,  v.] 
tan'-gling-ly,  tidu.    {'En^.tangUngi-ly.]    In 

a  tangling  manner  ;  so  as  to  tongle,  entangle, 

or  embiirrass. 

tSn-glS',  <i.    [Eng.  tanglie);  -!/.] 

1.  Knotted,  entangled,  intricate. 

2.  Covered  with  tangle  or  sea-weed. 

•■  Panting,  with  eyes  averted  from  the  day.     _ 
Ftoue,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  l.iy. 

Falconer :  :ihipiereck,  m, 

tSn'-gram,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  toy  used 
sometimes  in  primary  schools  as  a  means  of 
instruction.  It  consists  of  a  square  of  thin 
wood  or  other  material,  cut  into  seven  pieces 
of  various  shapes,  as  triangle,  square,  paral- 
lelogram, &c.,  which  pieces  are  capable  of 
being  combined  in  various  ways  so  as  to  form 
a  great  variety  of  figures. 


tang;,  ».  pi    (ToNoB.]    (Scotch.) 
tangue,  s.      [A  French  form  of  the  native 
name.]    [Taneec] 

tan' -gum,   tan'-ghim    tan'-ghiin,  ». 

[Thilietan.] 

Zoo). :  Eqims  variut,  a  variety  or  ent>-Tariety 
of  the  Horse  ( Equm  cabalhit).  It  is  considered 
by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  to  be  the  primeval  ^ 
piebald  stock  of  Thibet.  It  occurs  in  Thibet, 
and,  according  to  Hodgson,  in  China. 

tan'-i-er,  tan'-ni-er,  s.    (Etym.  doubtfuh] 
Bot, :  Caladium  sagittc^olium.     [Caladiuk, 
Eddoes.] 

*  tan'-ist,  s,  [Irish  tanainte  =  the  second  in 
rank,  the  presumptive  or  apparent  heir  to  a 
prince,  a  lord  ;  tau  =  a  country,  region,  terri- 
tory.] One  of  a  family  from  which  the  chiefs 
of  certain  Celtic  races  were  chosen  by  elec- 
tion ;  iisuallv  applied  to  the  actual  holder  of 
the  hinds  arid  honours,  and  frequently  to  his 
chosen  successor.    [Tanistry.] 

"The  chieftains  and  the  taniets,  though  drawn  from 
the  principal  families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were 
established  by  election."— Hione     ifi*f.  ^'itf.  (an.  ICU) 

•  t&n'-lSt-ry,  s.  [Eng.  tanist ;  -ry.]  A  mode 
of  tenure  among  various  Celtic  tribes,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  tanist  or  holder  of  lands  or 
honours  had  only  a  life  estate  in  them,  and 
his  successor  was  appointed  by  election-. 
According  to  this  system  the  right  of  suc- 
cession was  hereditary  in  the  family,  but 
elective  in  the  individual.    The  primitive  in- 


tention seems  to  have  been  that  the  inherit- 
ance should  descend  to  tlie  most  worthy  of 
tlje  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased.  This 
was  in  reality  giviug  it  to  tlie  strongest,  and 
the  practice  often  occasioned  bloody  wars  in 
lamilies. 

■■The  Iriib  hold  their  lauds  by  tanistry.  which  la 
no  more  than  a  perSMUal  estate  for  his  Ufe-tlme  that 
is  tanist.  by  reaijuu  he  is  admitted  thereunto  by  eleo 
tlon."—,ipenscr :  State  of  Ireland. 

ta'-nite,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  The  trade  name 
of  a  cement  of  emery  and  some  binding  mate- 
rial, used  as  a  compound  tor  giinding  wheels, 
disks,  laps,  and  iu  other  forms. 

tanite-shaper,  a.  A  device  for  shaping 
and  sliarpening  moulding-bits,  cutters,  saws, 
and  other  wood-working  tools. 

tank  (1),  s.  [Port,  tangue  =  a  tank,  a  pond. 
Tank  and  stunk  are  the  same  word  ;  Sp.  es- 
tangite;  O.  Fr.  esluiic;  Fr.  itang;  Prov.  eslanc, 
stanc;  Ital.  stagno,  from  Lat.  stagnum  =  A 
pool.]    [Stank,  s.,  Stagnant.] 

1.  A  cistern  or  vessel  of  large  size  to  con- 
tain liquids  ;  specifically— 

(1)  That  part  of  a  tender  which  contains  the 
water.  The  tank  varies  in  size,  according  to 
the  power  of  the  engine. 

(2)  A  reservoir  from  which  the  tank  of  the 
tender  is  tilled. 

(3)  A  cistern  for  storing  water  on  board  ship 

(4)  The  cistern  of  a  gas-holder,  in  which  tlie 
lower  edge  of  the  inverted  chamber  is  beneath 
the  water-surface,  forming  a  seal  for  the  gas. 

(6)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  chamber 
or  vessel  in  wliich  a  liquid  is  stored  for  dis- 
pensing or  occasional  use,  as  with  oil,  molasses, 
vinegar,  wine,  spirits,  and  other  articles  kept 
in  stock,  for  sale  in  measured  quantities. 

2.  A  reservoir  of  water  for  irrigation  or 
other  iiurposes.    (East  Indies.) 

tank-car,  s. 

RaiL-engin. :  A  large  tank  mounted  on  a 
platform  truck,  for  cairying  petroleum  or 
other  liquid. 

tank-engine,  tank-locomotive,  ». 

B'lil.-engin. :  An  engine  having  a  tank  01 
tanks  enabling  it  to  carry  a  supply  ol  water 
sufficient  for  its  own  consnmptiun  without  a 
tender.  Such  are  used  for  yard-engines,  toi 
side-liues  of  limited  length,  and  for  ascending 
grades  with  moderate  loads.  The  boiler  and 
machinery  are  carried  on  the  driving-wheels, 
and  the  variable  weight  of  water  and  fuel  on 
the  tank-truck. 

tank-iron,  s.  Plate-Iron,  thicker  than 
sheet  or  stove-pipe  iron,  but  thinner  than 
boiler-plate. 

tank-valve,  5. 

Bail.-mgin. :  A  form  of  valve  nsed  in  loco- 
motive water-supply  tanks,  for  admitting 
water  to  the  discharge-pipe. 

tank- vessel,  ».    Same  as  Tankee. 


tank- worm,  s. 

Zool.  (Fl.) :  The  Guinea  worm  in  a  certain 
stage  of  its  development,  when  the  young 
have  been  set  free  from  the  body  of  their 
parent  and  inhabit  the  "  tanks  "  so  common 
in  India.  It  is  supposed  that  it  penetrates 
the  body  of  bathers  when  it  is  very  minute. 

tS,nk  (2),  s.    [Native  name.] 

1.  A  small  East  Indian  dry  measure  of 
about  240  grains  weight. 

2.  A  weight  for  pearls  in  Bombay  of  72 
grains.    (Simmonds.) 

tank  (3),  s.  [Tano  (3),  s.]  The  end  of  a  file, 
chisel,  &c.,  which  is  inserted  into  the  handle ; 
a  tang. 

tank  (4),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Bot. :  Pastinaca  sativa. 

tan'-ka,  tan'-ki-a,  s.  [Native  Chinese  name.] 

1.  A  kind  of  boat  at  Canton,  Macao,  &c., 
roxvcd  by  women.     It  is  about  25  feet  long. 

2.  A  woman  who  rows  in  such  a  boat. 

taii'-kard,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr.  tanipiard,  perhaps 

formed  by  metathesis,  from  Lat.  cuntluirus; 

Gr.  ,i,.9opo.:((:onr/Mm!!)  =  a  tankard;  O.  Dut 

tatlcAaerl ;  Irish  (uncord.] 

A.  As  ^ihstantive : 

1.  A  large  vessel  for  liquors,  especially  a 


ate  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  w€t,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine.  pit.  sire,  f"-^"'^"'^*' 
„:  w^e."  ,;it  work!  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  vHto.  cur.  rule.  Hill;  try.  Syrian.    «.  »  =  e;  ey  =  a:  w  -  Kw. 
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lai^  drinking  vesael  with  a  cover,  made  of 
pewter,  gold>  silver,  &c. 

2.  Sped/. :  A  vessel  containing  a  pint ;  half 
tiinkard,  or  small  tankard,  beiug  used  for  uiie 
containing  lialf-a-pint, 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tan- 
kard ;  heuce,  convivial,  festive,  jovial. 
(Milton.) 

*  tankaxd-bearert  s.  A  person  wlio, 
wbeu  London  was  very  imperfectly  snpi)lipd 
\?ith  water,  carried  water  about  in  large  t:in- 
kard3  holding  two  or  three  gallons  from  the 
conduits  and  pu^^ps  in  the  streets. 

tankard-turnip»  s. 

HorU,  (Cc. ;  BTossira  rapa  oblongn,  a  variety 
or  sub- variety  of  turnip  rising  high  above  tlie 
ground. 

tank'-er,  ».  A  steamship  built  with  tanks  to 
convey  petroleum  in  bulk.     (C  6.) 

tan'-kl-a,  s.    [Tanka.] 

t&nk'-ite,  5,  ( Et y m.  doubtful.  Sent  to 
Breithaupt  under  this  Danie.J 

Jl/i7i. :  A  massive  mineral  found  at  Arendal, 
Norway,  and  said  to  bL-  relati'd  to  ehiastolite, 
but  Des  Cloizeaux  and  Pisani  (the  former  from 
its  optical  characters,  the  latter  from  its  chem- 
ical composition)  refer  it  to  Anorthitc  (q.v.). 

•  tank'-ling,  s.    [Tano,  v.]    A  tinkling. 

•tan'-ling»  s.  [Eng.  tan:  dirain.  sufT.  -Hng] 
One  tanned  or  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the 

8UQ. 

'•  To  be  etui  hot  suminer'a  taiUin^s.  and 
The  ahrlnklDg  slaves  of  winter. " 

Shaketp. :  CymbeUne,  \v.  4. 

tS.n -na,  tban'-na,  th^'-a,  s.  { Hind,  thana ; 
Mahi-atta  thane  =  a  station.]  A  police  sta- 
tion ;  a  military  post.     (East  Indies.) 

t&n'-na-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tan;  -able.}  Capable 
of  being  tatuied. 

t&n'-na-dar,  thXn'-e-dar,  s.  [Hind.iAang- 
dar.]  '  The  keeper  or  commandant  of  a  tanna ; 
a  petty  police  officer.    {East  Indies.) 

•tan'-nage  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  ton;  -age.} 
The  act,  operation,  or  result  of  tanning ;  a 
tanning. 

*•  They  ahould  have  got  hla  cheok  freah  tannage." 
Brouming :  Flight  of  the  Duchett. 

tftn-nas-pid'-ic,  «.  [Eng.  tann(lc);  Mod. 
Lat.  aspkii^iam),  and  suff.  -ic]  Aterm  applied 
to  tannic  acid  derived  from  the  male  fern. 

tannaspidlc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgeHasOn  (?).  A  brown,  shining, 
amorphous  mass,  found  in  the  root  of  the 
wale  fern.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  tixed  oils,  but  very  soluble 
in  strong  alcohol  and  in  warm  acetic  acid. 
Ferric  chloride  colours  the  alcoholic  solution 
green,  and  on  adding  ammonia  a  greenish 
powder  is  precipitated. 

t^'-natO,  s.     [Eng.  tonn(ic);  -aU.] 

Chem. ;  A  salt  of  tannic  acid. 
t&a-ne-cor-te-pi'-nic^  a.    [Cortepinitan- 

NIC] 

tan'- nen  -  ite,  s.  [After  the  Tannenbaum 
mines,  Saxony ;  soff.  -ite  (Win.).J 

Min.:  A  bright  metallic  mineral  of  a  tin- 
white  colour,  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  13-1 ; 
bismuth,  62-0 ;  copper,  lS-9,  the  resulting 
formula  being  CuS  +  Bi^^. 

t&n'-ner  (1),  5.     [Eng.  tan,   v. ;    -er.}     One 

whose  occupation  is  to  tan  hides,  or  convert 
them  into  leather  by  the  use  of  tan. 

"The  bellows  (to  which  a  gnn-barrel  served  (or  a 
pipe)  ha-l  no  other  inconvenience,  thaii  that  of  beiug 
Bomewhat  strong-scented  from  the  imperfection  ol  the 
tanner's  work."— ^mon,'  Voyaget,  bk.  iii,  ch.  iU. 

tanner's  bark,  s.  Bark  of  various  trees 
nsed  by  tanners,  spec,  oak  bark.  [Bark  (2), 
B.  3.1 

tanner's  waste,  s.    Hide-cuttings. 

t&n'-ner  (2).  s.  [Gipsy  toTW  =  little.]  A  slang 
expression  for  sixpence.  (ZJicArcns;  Martin 
Ckuzzleioity  cb.  xxxvii.) 

t&n'-ner-5?,  s.    [Eng.  tan;  -ery.] 

1.  A  place  where  the  operations  of  tanning 
are  carried  on. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  tanning. 


t^'-nic,  a.     [Eng.  tann(_i7i);  -ic.]    Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  oak  bark. 

tannlc-acldp  5. 

Chem. :  Tannin.  A  term  npplied  to  certain 
astrini^ent  substances  occurring  in  the  bark 
and  other  parts  of  plants,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed, in  one  form  or  another,  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Tbey  are  mostly 
amorphous,  have  a  rough  but  not  sour  taste, 
a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  colour  ferric  salts 
dark  blue  or  green.  Their  most  chaiacteristic 
reaction  is  that  of  forming  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  gelatin,  solid  muscular  fibre, 
skin,  &('.,  which  then  acquires  the  property 
of  resisting  putrefaction,  as  in  the  tanning  of 
leather. 

Tamiio  acid  of  t?ie  Oak : 

Chem. :  C27H22O17.  Gallotannlc  acid,  ex- 
tracted from  nut-galls  by  long  maceration  of 
the  powdered  substance  with  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  of  ether  and  one  part  of  alcohol. 
It  forms  a  slightly  yellowish,  porous  mass, 
very  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  reddens  litmu^t,  and 
possesses  a  piu-e  astringent  taste.  It  forms 
neutral  nnd  basic  salts,  the  latter  absorbing 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  becoming  brown. 

t&n'-ni-er,  5.    [Tanier.] 

tan-ni-ge-nam'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  tanni(c);  Gr. 

y€fi'a(u(ff«nfiao)  =  to  produce,  and  Eng.  amic] 

Derived  from  or  containing  tannic  acid  and 

ammonia. 

tannlgenamlo  -  acid,  3.     [Qallamio- 

ACID.) 

t^n'-nin,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  tanninum.] 
[Tan,  Tannic-acid.] 

t^'-ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Tan,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  ^5  jjr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"  There  wbs  r  tanning  company,  which  promised  to 
tnrniah  leather  8Upert<jr  to  the  beat  that  was  brought 
Iroin  Turkey."— JfocauJai/ ;  BUC.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

C.  ^3  sxibatantive  ; 

L  Lit. :  The  art,  practice,  or  process  of  con- 
verting  raw  bides  and  skins  into  leather  by 
combining  with  the  substance  of  the  skin  any 
other  conjpound  which  has  the  property  of 
rendering  it  imputrescible  and  elastic.  The 
agent  most  generally  employed  is  a  soluble 
vegetable  extract  termed  tennin,  which  forms 
insoluble  compounds  with  the  albumen, 
gluten,  gelatin,  and  other  components  of  the 
skin.  Another  class  of  agents  which  fortify 
the  fibrous  portions  of  skins  against  the  joint 
attack  of  warmth,  air,  and  moisture  are  min- 
erals, which  seem  to  act  as  preservative  salts 
on  the  gelatino-tibrous  structure  of  the  skin. 
Such  are  alum  and  salt,  and  cop])eras.  The 
larger  and  heavier  skins,  as  those  of  buffaloes, 
oxen,  or  the  like,  are  technically  known  as 
hides  ;  those  of  smaller  animals,  as  of  sheep, 
calves,  &c.,  are  skins.  The  skins  are  first 
stripped  of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  parts  by 
steeping  in  pits  containing  lime-water  of 
variims  strengths.  They  are  then  washed  in 
water,  scraped  to  get  rid  of  adhering  lime,  the 
ears  and  projecting  parts  cut  off,  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  tan-pits— wooden-lined  vats, 
whose  tops  are  level  with  the  ground.  Into 
these  the  skins  and  the  ground  bark,  or  ooze 
previously  extracted  therefrom,  are  put.  The 
skins  are  usually  placed  in  horizontal  liyers, 
but  are  sometimes  suspended  vertically.  In 
the  process  of  handling,  the  hides  are  taken 
out  with  blunt-pointed,  long-handled  books, 
placed  one  over  another,  on  a  sloping  rack 
over  an  at^acent  pit,  and  permitted  to  drain 
for  one  or  two  hours.  It  is  common  to  put 
the  skins  at  first  into  nearly  spent  ooze,  and 
transfer  them  successively  to  stronger  oozes. 
Those  in  which  the  t;\nning  is  efiected  are 
called  handler-liquor ;  stronger  oozes,  used 
for  giving  the  bloom  on  the  surface,  are 
termed  layer-liquor. 

"The  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  (whoalwayacouBulted 
artificers  lu  their  own  art)  wa«  indoctrinated  hy  a 
cobler  in  the  true  tanning  ol  leather.'— /"uUcr  .■ 
Worthier ;  Middteaez. 

XL  Figuratively: 

1.  Appearance  or  hue  of  a  brown  coloiu* 
produced  on  the  skin  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

2.  A  thrashing,  a  flogging.    (Slang.) 

t^-nin-gen'-ic,    a.      [Eng.  tannin;    Gr. 
yei'i'auj  (f/pn?iad),  and  suff.  -ic]     Containing 
tannic  acid. 
tanningenlc-acld,  s.    [Catechine.] 


TANSY. 
I.  Male    flower:    2.   Fruit  J 
a    Invulucral    bract;   4 
Female  flower. 


tin-nom-o-ter,  5.  [Eng.  tann(in) ;  0  cot^ 
nect.,  and  nu-ler.]  A  hydrometer  for  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  tanning  liquor. 

t&n'-reo,  $.    [Native  name.) 

Zool. :  Centetes  tcaxidatus,  a  small  noctumal 
InsectivoiDus  maininal  from  Mada^'asiar  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.  It  in  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  of  which  nearly  one-third  is  oc- 
cui)ied  by  the  elongated  bead  ;  tlie  body  ia 
covered  with  bristles,  hairs,  and  spines,  the 
latter  fonning  a  sort  of  collar  round  the  neck. 
General  colour,  tawny  ;  in  the  young  there 
are  said  to  be  longitudinal  yelhiw  streaks, 
which  disappear  with  age.  Tliey  feed  princi- 
pally on  earthworms,  for  which  they  root 
with  their  pointed  snouts,  like  pigs,  T!ieir 
flesh  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  sucking- 
pig,  but  to  liave  a  musky  odour.    [Centetes, 

StKK  A  K  ED-TA  N  R  EC.  ] 

t&n'-sjr,  *t^n'-zeS^,  ».  [Etyra.  unknown 
(l.ittre),  doubtful  (.Sir/.  Hooker):  O.  Fr.  o/fc- 
anasie  ;  Fr.  tanacee,  tanaisie;  Low  Lat.  atlMTV- 
a^^ia,  the  name  under 
which  the  tansy  was 
sold  in  the  shops  in 
Lyle's  time ;  Gr.  aOav- 
atrCa  {athaiuisia)  ~ 
immortality,  a  priva- 
tive, and  Bdvaroi 
(thanatos)  =  death. 
{Prior.)'] 

1.  Bot. :  Tanacetum 
vulgare.  It  is  about 
out^  to  three  feet  high, 
has  bipinnatifld,  in- 
ciso  -  serrate  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  a  ter- 
minal corymb.  It  is 
found  in  waste  places 
in  Britain,  but  often 
doubtfully  wild.  The 
whole  plant  is  bitter 
and  aromatic.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  do- 
mestic economy  as  an  ingredient  in  puddings, 
omelets,  &c.,  or  for  garnishing  dishes;  and 
medicinally  as  an  anthelmintic  and  a  febrifuge. 

*  2.  Cook. :  A  favourite  dish  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  even  later,  made  of  eggs, 
cream,  rose  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
herbs,  as  endive,  spinach,  sorrel,  tansy,  and 
baked  with  butter  in  a  shallow  pewter  dish. 

II  Wild  Tansy : 

Bot.  :  (1)  Potentilla  ansenna.  So  named 
because  the  leaves  are  much  divided  like 
those  of  the  tansy.  Called  also  Goose  tansy. 
(2)  AgriTnonia  Eupatoria.    {Britten  <t  Holiand.) 

tant,  s.     [Taint.]    A  small  red  spider. 

*  tSjI-ta'-li-an,  a.  [Tantalus.]  Tantalizing, 
unprohtable.* 

"Get much  tantalian  wealth. 

Jjaciei.-  WiCfe'a  ritgrimag«,p.ii. 

tSu-tftl'-YOp  a.  [ETig.  tantal{um) ;  -fc]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  tantalum  (qv.). 

tantalio-aold,  s.    [Tantalic-oxide.] 

tantalic -chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  TaClg.  Obtained  as  a  yellow  sub- 
limate when  a  mixture  of  tantalic  oxide  and 
charcoal  is  ignited  in  a  stream  of  chlorine 
gas.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  yielding  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  hydfated  tantalic  oxide. 
Heated  to  144°,  it  volatilizes,  and  at  221* 
melts  to  a  yellowish  liquid. 

tantallc-oohre,  s. 

Min. :  An  oxide  of  tantalum  of  a  bro^vnish 
colour,  said  to  occur  on  crystals  of  tantaltta 
at  Pennikoja,  Somero,  Finland. 

tantalic-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Ta^Op.  Produced  by  burning  tan- 
talum in  the  air.  The  anhydrous  oxide  ii  a 
white  powder,  varying  in  density  from7"0ii  to 
8"26,  and  is  insoluble  in  all  acids.  Hydrated 
tantalic  oxide,  or  tantalic  acid,  is  obtained  by 
adding  water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium tantalate.  It  is  a  snow-white,  bulky 
powder,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids. 

*  tan-t^-li'-nao,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tan(at(u3); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  In  some  classifications  a  sul^ 
family  of  Ardeidae. 

tSn'-tal-ise,  v.t.    [Tantalize.] 

*  tfin'-tal-i^m,  s.  [Tantalize.]  A  punish- 
ment like  that   of  Tantalus ;   a  teasing  or 


bSil.  b6^ ;  po^t,  jtf^l ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin«  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin«  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -Xng. 
Hliaai,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -flon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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tormenting  by  the  hope  nr  near  approach  of 
that  wliich  is  desired,  but  wliich  is  not  attain- 
able ;  tantalization. 

"  A  lively  represetitatiuii  of  a  ]>ers>ju  lylug  under  tbe 
torments  of  such  a  kiW  of  tant<itum."—AddUon : 
Spectator.  No.  90. 

tlin'-tal-ite,  s.  [Eng.  tanUd(um);  suff.  -ite 
iMin.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  rare  oc- 
currence, found  in  gmnitic  rocks  rich  in 
albite  or  oligoclase.  Hardness,  6  to  6"5  ;  sp. 
gr.  7  to  8  ;  lustre,  metallic;  colour,  black; 
■streak,  reddish-brown  to  black  ;  opaque, 
brittle.  Compos.  ;  a  tantalate  of  the  pro- 
toxides of  iron  and  manganese,  part  of  the 
tantalic-acid  being  sometimes  replaced  by 
oxide  of  tin.  forming  a  stanuo-tantalate.  For- 
mula (FeOMiiO),  TaOj. 

t^n-ta'-li-um,  s.    [Tantalum.) 

-t&n-tal-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng,  tanta2iz(e); 
•ation.]  The  act  of  tantalizing;  the  state  uf 
being  tantalized. 

"  Roz'mRUie' a  ^iaa Mid  tant at izatioTU  in  this  iilght'a 
Tonnd."—Gai/ton :  J-'estivous  Notes. 

t&n' -tal-ize,  v.t.  [Formed  from  the  proper 
name' Tantalus,  with  sutf.  -ize  (Fr.  -iser  ;  Lat. 
•izo ;  Gr.  -i^^)',  Fr.  tantaliser.]  To  tease  or 
torment  by  presenting  something  desirable  to 
the  view,  but  continually  frustrating  tlie 
expectations  by  keeping  it  out  of  reach ;  to 
excite  expectations  or  fears  which  will  not  be 
a^ealized :  to  tease,  to  torment. 

"I  should  otherwise  have  felt  exceedingly  tan- 
talized with  living  under  the  walls  of  so  grentacity 
full  of  objects  of  novelty,  without  being  able  to  enter 
It." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  hk.  vL,  ch.  Ix. 

t&n'-tal-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  tantaliz{e) ;  -«r.] 
One  who  tantalizes. 

"  I  made,  however,  no  discovery  of  my  determlna- 
tion  to  this  tantalizer,'' — IVakefietd  :  Memoir$,  p.  £27. 

t&n'-tal-iz-ing,  pr.  par.  Sua.     [Tantalize.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Teasing  or  tormenting  by  pre- 
senting to  the  view  something  unattainable ; 
tornienting. 

"In  this  tantalizing  situation  tbe  Qlouceater con- 
tinued for  neur  a  fortnight,  without  being  able  to 
fetcli  the  ro:id."— A  nso7i :  I'oyaget.  bk.  ii..  ch.  iL 

t&n'-tal-iz-ing-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  tantalizing; 
■iy.]  *  In  a  tantalizing  manner;  so  as  to 
tantalize  ;  by  tantalizing. 

t&n'-ta-lum,  3.  [Tantalus.  Named  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  was  obtained.] 

Chem.:  A  pentad  metallic  element,  symb. 
Ta,  at.  wt.  182,  discovered,  in  1803,  by  Eke- 
berg,  in  the  minerals  tantalite  and  yttrotanta- 
lite.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  beating  the 
fluotantalate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  with 
metallic  sodium  in  a  covered  iron  crucible, 
cooling,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  salts 
with  water.  It  is  a  black  powder,  insoluble 
In  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  even  in 
nitruhydrochloric  acid,  but  is  slowly  dissolved 
in  warm  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  very  ra- 
pidly when  nitric  acid  is  present.  When 
heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  witli  a  bright  light, 
being  converted,  though  with  diffli;ulty,  into 
tantalic  oxide. 

T&n'-ta-ltifl,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tat-raAos 
{Tantdlos).^ 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  king  of  Lydia,  and  son 
of  Jupiter,  who,  for  an  otfence  committed 
agains'  liis  father,  was  condemned  to  stand 
in  the  lower  world  up  to  the  chin  in  water, 
which  constantly  eluded  bis  Up  as  often  as  he 
attempted  to  quench  the  thirst  that  tormented 
him.  Over  his  head  grew  all  kinds  of  fruits  ; 
but  whenever  he  readied  forth  his  hands  to 
take  them,  the  wind  scattered  them  to  the 
clouds. 

t  2.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Wading  Birds,  the 
type  of  the  old  sub-family  Tantalinse,  vari- 
ously placed  in  different  classifications.  Ac- 
cording to  Wallace  it  belongs  to  the  Ciconiidff, 
with  five  spec;ies  from  the  Ethiopian,  Ori- 
ental and  Neotropical  regions,  and  the  south- 
east of  North  America.  The  genus  is  akin  to 
Ibis,  but  with  a  stronger  bill.  One  of  the 
apecies.  *  Tantalus(=^  t  Ibis=  Pleg(Hli^)/alcin- 
ellus,  tlie  Gloomy  Ibis,  is  an  occasional  British 
visitor.    (Yarrell:  B7'it.  Birds,  ed.  4th,  iv.  213.) 

Tantalus'  cup,  s.  A  philosophical  toy, 
consisting  of  a  siphon  so  adaj'ted  to  a  cup 
that,  the  short  leg  being  in  the  cup,  the  long 
leg  may  go  down  through  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  siphon  is  concealed  within  the  figure  of  a 


tantalus   cup. 


man,  whose  chin  Is  on  a  level  with  the  bend 
of  the  siphon.  Hence,  as  soon  as  tbe  water 
rises  up  to  the 
chin  of  the  im- 
age, it  begins  to 
subside,  so  that 
the  figure,  like 
Tantalus  in  the 
fable,  is  unable 
to  quench  its 
thirst. 

"tin'-  ta  - 
moiint,   v.i. 
[Tantamount,  a.]    To  be  tantamount  or  equi- 
valent. 

■■That  which  in  Ood'e  estimate  may  tantamount  to 
s  direct  uudervaluing.^'  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Epiicopacy 
Auerted,  §  31. 

t^n'-ta-xnoiint,  *  tan-ta-xnont.  a.  [Fr. 
tant  (Lat.  tanlus)  =  so  much,  as  much;  Eng. 
amount.]  Equivalent  in  value,  force,  signifi- 
cation, or  effect. 

"  WTienever  the  Liberals  bring  forward  a  motion  re- 
garded by  all  sides  as  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of 
coufldence."— Z>ai7y  Telegraph,  Jan.  13.  18B6. 

"  tan-ta-moiblt'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Tanta- 
mount.]    Equivalently  ;  in  effect. 

*'  Taittamotintingly  to  give  her  the  \le."-~Full9r ; 
Church  Hitt..  II.  ii.  28. 

tan'-ti-ty,  a.    [Quantity.] 

"  tan-tiv'-S^,  adv.  k  s.  [From  the  note  of  a 
hunting-horn.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Swiftly,  speedily. 

B.  As  substaiitii'e : 

1.  A  rapid,  violent  gallop. 

2.  A  mixture  of  haste  and  violence ;  a  rush, 
a  torrent. 

"  Sir.  I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  the  language  of 
the  lost  gro.it.  and  tbe  piodig^l  son,  and  not  in  such  a 
tantivy  of  lanjfuage," — Cleaveland, 

3.  An  adherent  of  the  Court  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  ;  a  royalist.  (Probably  from  the 
fijx-hunting  habite  of  the  country  squires  of 
the  period.) 

"  Collier  .  .  .  was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort.  Btich 
aa  in  the  cant  of  his  age  was  c;illed  a  tantivy.'  ~  SI  a- 
caulay  :  Enuyi  ;  C-jmic  DramatisU  of  the  /lestorati"n. 

H  To  ride  tantivy :  To  ride  with  great  speed. 

*  tS-n-tiv'-y,  v.i.  [Tantivy,  adv.]  To  hurry 
ofl' ;  to  go  off  in  a  hurry. 

"  Wliere  are  I  hey  gone  tantivyitigf'—Mad.  D'Ar- 
blay :  Camilla,  bk,  ili.,  ch.  vliL 

*  tant' -ling,  s.     [Based  on  tantnlize  (q.v.).] 

One  seized  with  the  hope  of  things  unattain- 
able. 

T^n'-tra,  s.  [Sans.,  from  tan  —  to  believe.] 
Hind.  Sacred  Lit.  (PL):  Compositions,  great 
in  number  and  in  some  cases  extensive,  always 
assuming  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva 
and  his  bride  in  one  of  her  many  forms,  but 
chiefly  as  Uma  and  Parvati,  in  which  the 
goddess  asks  her  consort  for  directions  how  to 
perform  certain  ceremonies,  and  with  what 
prayers  and  incantations  tliey  should  be  ac- 
companied. In  giving  her  information,  he 
warns  her  that  it  must  on  no  account  be 
divulged  to  the  profane.  Tbe  Tantrikas,  or 
followers  of  the  Tantras,  consider  them  a  fifth 
Veda,  and  attribute  to  them  equal  antiquity 
and  superior  authority.  Prof.  Horace  Hay- 
man  Wilson  believed  that  portions  of  theni 
are  older  than  the  Paranas,  and  that  tlie 
system  originated  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  were  composed  chiefly  in 
Bengal  and  Eastern  India.  The  Saktas  are 
great  supporters  of  the  Tantras.    [Sakta.] 

T^'-tr£i^nit  s.  [Eng.  tantr(a);  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  Tantras. 

T^'-tri-ka,  s.     [Sans.,  &c.] 

Ilindooism :  A  follower  of  the  Tantras. 

tan'-trum,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  burst  of 
ill-humour;  a  fit  of  passion;  a  display  of 
temper.    (Generally  in  the  plural.)    (Colioq.) 

"  He  has  been  in  strange  humours  and  tantrums  all 
the  moTuiDg."—Lylton :  My  Novel,  bk.  xi.,  ch,  it 

t&n'-ty,  s.    [Hind,  tdnt.] 

Weaving:  The  Hindoo  loom,  consisting  of 
bamboo  beams  f<'r  the  warp  and  cloth,  a  pair 
of  hedales  moved  by  loops,  in  which  the  big 
toes  are  inserted,  a  needle  which  answers  as  a 
shuttle,  and  a  lay. 

t4n'-y'-pua,  s.  [Gr.  TavviTov%{tanup<yus),  ravav- 
■novK  {tananpous)=\oT\^  striding,  long-legged; 


ravuiu  (tanuo)  =  to  stretch,  and  irou?  (potu)  = 
a  foot.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Tipulidse.  Antenna 
with  fourteen  articulations  in  both  sexes,  th» 
last  but  one  very  long  in  the  males,  all  the 
others  nearly  globular. 

2.  Pala-ont. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Pur- 
beck  beds. 

tin  -  3^  -  sip'  -  ter  -  a,  s.  [Gr.  Tawtrlnrfpov 
(tanusipteros)  =  having  spreading  wings :  tofv» 
(tanuo)  =  to  spread,  and  irrepov  (pteron)  —  % 
wing.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Alcedinidfe,  with  four- 
teen species,  fiom  the  Moluccns,  New  Guinea, 
and  North  Australia.  Bill  lather  short,  some- 
what thick,  straight,  acute;  nostrils  oval; 
tail  graduated,  the  two-middle  feathers  the 
longest, 

tan-ys'-to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ravvia  (tanuo)  =  to 
stretch  out,  aiid  urojua  (stoina)  =  a  mouth.] 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  Diptera  (q.v.),  with 
several  families.  The  antenna  consist  appar- 
ently of  three  joints,  but  often  with  indica- 
tions of  articulation  in  the  third  joint,  and 
with  a  terminal  bristle  ;  the  paljii  of  not  more 
than  ttro  joints,  and  the  mouth  usually  per- 
fect. The  larvte  have  a  more  or  less  distinct 
head,  and  produce  free  pupae. 

tS.n'-y-8tdme, s.  [Tanvstoma]  Anydipteroua 
insect  of  the  tribe  Tanystonia  (q.v.).  The 
gadfly  is  a  familiar  British  example. 

t^n'-zi-m^t,  s.  [Arab.,  pi.  of  tansim  =  a 
regulation.]  The  name  given  to  the  organic 
laws,  constituting  the  first  contribution  to- 
wards constitutional  government  in  Turkey, 
published  in  1S44  by  the  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid. 

Ta'-d-ij^m,  Ta'-on-i^m,  s.    [See  def.] 

Compar.  Rdig. :  One  of  the  three  religions 
of  China.  Its  founder,  Laotse,  lived,  accord- 
ing to  tradition  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Tao 
is  a  word  meaning  "way."  It  would  seem 
that  Tao  represented  the  course  which  Laotse 
thought  a  man  should  pursue  in  order  to 
overcome  evil.  The  whole  teaching  was  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  ;  but  its  followers  nmde  a 
great  advance  on  those  that  had  preceded 
them,  by  believing  firmly  that  ultimately 
good  would  gain  the  victory  over  evil,  and 
by  insisting  that  good  should  be  returned 
for  evil,  as  the  sure  way  to  overcome  it.  The 
head  of  the  body  was  a  sort  of  patriarch,  who 
had  the  power  of  transmitting  his  dignity  and 
office  to  a  member  of  his  own  family,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  first  are  said  to  have  held 
the  office  for  centuries.  Tan  was  afterwards 
personified,  and  regarded  as  tbe  first  being  of 
the  universe.  The  Taoists  attributed  to  him 
eternity  and  invisibility;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  regarded  liim  as  being  in  any 
way  able  to  assist  or  comfort  his  followers. 
All  they  had  to  do  was  to  contemplate  him 
and  his  virtues,  and  to  strive  to  keep  in  the 
"way."  When  Taoism  appears  as  a  definite 
factor  in  the  history  of  China,  in  the  third 
century  b.c,  it  appears  as  a  congeries  of 
superstitions  :  belief  in  the  manifestations  of 
spirits,  alchemy,  astrology,  searching  for  the 
herb  of  immortality,  and  the  sublimation  of 
the  body  so  as  to  render  it  ethereal.  Taoism 
was  largely  modified  by  Buddhism,  some  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  which  it 
adopted  ;  but  it  still  adheres  to  its  old  super- 
stitions, though  in  its  treatises  it  enjoins 
much  of  the  Confucian  and  the  Buddhistic 
morality. 

Ta'-o-ist,  Ta'-on-ist,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Too- 
(ism),  Taon(ism);  -ist] 

A,  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Taoism  (q.v.). 

B.  As  snbst. :  A  follower  of  Laotse ;  a  be- 
liever in  Taoism. 

tap  (1),  *  tappe,  •  tep,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  taper, 
tapper  =  to  tap,  to  strike,  to  hit ;  Low  Ger.  & 
Ger.  tappen  =  to  grope,  to  fumble  ;  lapp,  tappe 
=  the  fist,  a  blow,  a  kick;  Icel.  tapsa  =  to 
tap.     Probably  of  imitative  origin.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  lightly  or  gently,  or  with  some 
thing  small ;  to  pat  gently ;  to  strike  with  a 
gentle  blow. 

'■  Nigh  celestial  Cupid  stood  j 
And,  tapping  liim.  said,  ■Youth,  be  wise,"* 

Fentim:  Platonic  Spelt, 

2.  To  put  a  new  sole  or  heel  on,  as  on  i 
boot  or  shoe. 

B,  Intravs. :  To  strike  a  gentle  blow  :  as. 
To  tap  at  a  door. 


fite,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  flail ;  try,  Syrian,    co,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


tap— tapestried 
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t&p  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.3.  t(eppan  (Sormier);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  Uippea;  Icel.  lappa;  Dan.  tappe : 
Sw.   tappa;  Ger.  zapfen.     Allied  to  top  and 

A.  7VaTi5t7ire: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pierce  so  ns  to  let  out  a  fluid  :  as,  To 
tap  a  cask,  a  tree,  tfec. 

2.  To  cause  to  run  out  by  broaching  tlie 
cask  or  vessel ;  to  cause  to  flow. 

"  That  blood  .ilrendy,  like  the  pelican. 
HAat  thou  ttipt  out.  anil  druukeiily  cftroua'd." 

M«*«p.  ■  A'icAarrf  //.,  11. 1. 

IL  Fi(j- •'  To  treat  in  an  analogous  manner 
fnr  the  purpose  of  extracting  or  drawing  some- 
tliing  from  :  as,  To  tap  a  telegi-aph  wire. 

•  B.  Intrans.  :  To  draw  liquors  from  a 
cask  ;  to  act  as  a  tapster. 

"  I  will  entertain  Rtrdolph  ;  he  ahall  draw,  he  shall 
tap"—Sfyikeip.:  Mfrry  »'io«a,  1.  S, 

1  To  tap  the  Admiral :  To  suck  liquor  from 
a  cask  by  a  straw.  Hittten  says  it  was  first 
done  with  the  rum-cask  in  which  the  body  of 
Admiral  Lord  Nelson  was  brought  to  England, 
and  when  tlie  cask  arrived  the  admiral  was 
found  "  high  and  dry." 

tap  (1),  5.    [Tap  (1),  v.] 

1,  A  gentle  blow  ;  a  slight  blow  with  some- 
thing little  or  light ;  a  pat. 

*'  Let  them  a  while  their  ulinble  feet  restrain, 
And  with  soft  tapt  beat  time  to  ev'ry  strain." 

Jeni/ns  :  Art  of  Dtinciitg,  11. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  fastened  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  boot  or  shoe  in  repairing  or  re- 
newing the  sole  or  heel. 

tap  (2),  *tappe,  s.  [A.S.  tappe  (Somner): 
cogn.  with  IJut.  tap;  Icel.  tappi ;  Dan.  tap; 
Sw.  tapp  =  a  tap,  a  handful,  a  wisp ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  zapho;  Ger.  zapfen.] 

L  Ordinary  Tjangivage: 

L  A  plug  or  spile  to  stop  a  hole  ia  a  cask. 

2.  A  pipe  or  hole  through  which  liquor  is 
drawn  from  a  cask. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  draw  out  any  of  Its  coatenta 
by  a  tup."— Cook  :  Firit  Voydge,  bk,  i.,  ch-  ii. 

3.  The  liquor  drawn  from  a  cask  or  through 
a  tap.  especially  with  regard  to  its  quality. 


I.  A  tap-house  or  tap-room. 

II.  Mack.  :  A  tapering,  longitudinally 
grooved  screw  of  hardened  steel,  having  a 
square  he-id,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  by  a 
wrench.  It  is  used  for  cutting  an  internai 
screw,  as  that  of  a  nut. 

II  On  tap : 

1,  Ready  to  be  drawn  :  as,  ale  on  tap, 

2.  Biuached  or  furnished  with  a  tap :  as,  a 
cask  on  tap, 

tap-bolt,  A  bolt  with  a  head  on  one  end 
and  a  threadonthe  other,  to  be  screwed  into 
some  fixed  part,  instead  of  passing  through 
the  part  and  receiving  a  nut. 

tap-borer,  s.  A  tapering  boring  instru- 
ment for  making  spigot  or  bung  holes  in 
casks. 

tap-oinder,  s.  The  clay  produced  in  the 
process  of  puddling  iron. 

tap-hole,  s.  An  opening  at  the  base  of  a 
smelting-furnace  for  drawing  ofT  the  molten 
metal.  It  is  stopped  by  a  plug  of  refrac- 
tory clay,  which  is  removed  in^  the  act  of 
tapping. 

tap-bouse,  s.  A  house  where  liquors  are 
retailed,  usually  in  connection  with  a  brewery. 

'■  For  mine  own  part,  I  never  come  into  any  room 
In  a  I'tp-h-tuse,  but  I  am  drawn  in," — Shaken^. :  Mea- 
iure /or  Measure,  li  I, 

tap-plate,  s.  A  steel  plate  furnished 
with  a  nuniher  of  holes  which  are  wormed 
and  nntched,  to  adapt  it  for  cutting  threads 
on  blanks. 

tap-room,  s.  Originally,  a  room  in  a 
tap-house,  where  beer  is  served  fmni  the  tap  ; 
now  applied  to  a  roum  in  a  public-house  in 
which  persons  sit  and  drink,  and  where  work- 
men may  cook  their  food. 

"  The  ambassador  was  put  one  ni^ht  Into  a  miser- 
able t'if/.room  full  of  soldiers  smoking."— Jfocawlai/; 
i/uf.  £ng.,  ch.  xiL 

tap-root,  s.  The  main  root  of  a  plant, 
which  penetrates  the  earth  directly  down- 
wards to  a  consideralde  depth  ;  a  root  in 
which  the  descendina;  radicle  maintains  its 
Buperiority  in  thickness  and  importance  to 


TAP-ROOT. 


the  rootlets  which  spring  from  it  on  all  sides. 
Example,  the  carrot,  parsnip,  or  turnip.  A 
tap-root  may  be  fusi- 
form, napiform.  pre- 
morse,  tlUform,  or 
cylindrical. 

"  Some  put  under  the 
trees  nistil  i.f  seed, 
about  four  inchet  below 
the  place  whero  they 
sow  lliL'Jr  seeds,  a  sniall 
piece  of  ti!«  to  Stop  the 
runtilii);  d<iwn  of  the 
l,i/,-ri><)t,  which  ocCH- 
eiuiis  it  to  branch  when 
it  comes  to  the  tile." — 
Martirner:  Hu*bandry. 

tap -rooted,  a. 

Having  a  tap-root. 

tap-wrenob,  s,  A  two-handled  lever  for 
rotating  a  tap  used  in  funuing  an  interior 
screw-tliread.  The  shank  of  the  tap  is  held 
between  a  fixed  and  a  movable  die,  which  are 
approached  by  a  screw,  and  are  adapted  to 
hold  shanks  of  various  sizes. 

tip  (3),  s.  [Top.]  A  top  ;  a  head  or  the  like. 
{Scotch.) 

^  Tap  of  tow: 

1.  Lit.:  The  quantity  of  flax  that  is  made  up 
into  a  conical  form  to  be  put  upon  the  distalf. 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  irritable  person ;  a  person 
easily  inflamed,  like  a  bundle  of  flax. 

tap-pickle,  5.  The  uppermost  and  most 
valualiie  grain  in  a  stalk  of  oats.  Hence,  fig., 
one's  mast  valuable  possessiun,  as,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman,  chastity.    {Scotch). 

ta-palp'-ite,  s.  [After  the  Sierra  de  Tapalpa, 
'Mexico,  where  found;  suff. -ite  (Afia.);  Ger. 
tellur  w  ism  uthsilber.] 

Min. :  Supposed  to  be  a  sulpho-telluride  of 
bismuth  and  silver,  but  its  exact  composition 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  Structure, 
granular;  sp.  gr.  7*8i)3  ;  lustre,  metallic; 
colour,  gray,  tarnishes  easily.  An  analysis 
by  Rammelsberg  yielded  :  sulphur,  3  32  ;  tel- 
lurium, 24-10;  bismuth,  4S-50  ;  silver,  23*35  = 
99-27. 

ta-pay-ax'-in,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Phrynosoirui  orbicukire,  a  toad-like 
lizard,  about  six  inches  long,  from  the  hill- 
country  of  Central  Mexico.  There  are  eight 
sharp  radiating  spines  on  the  I'ack  of  the 
head,  and  rows  of  scales  keeled  and  spined  on 
the  flanks.  General  colour,  a  dull  sand-tint 
above  ;  yellowish  beneath. 

tape,  ^tappe,  s.  [A.S.  t(eppe  =  a.  tape,  a 
fillet;  closely  allied  to  t(eppet  =3  tippet,  and 
borrowed  from  Lat.  tapete  —  cloth,  hangings, 
tapestry  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinaiy  Language: 

1.  A  narrow  fillet  or  band  ;  a  narrow  linen 
or  cotton  fabric,  twilled  or  plain,  white  or 
coloured,  used  for  strings  and  the  like. 

"  will  you  buy  any  tnp«,  or  lace  for  your  cap, 
Uy  dainty  duclc,  my  dear-a?" 

Shakesp.  :  Winter't  Tale,  It.  i. 

2.  A  tape-line  (q.v.). 

3.  A  narrow  band  of  paper  on  which  mes- 
sages are  recorded  by  a  telegraph  apparatus. 

4.  Spirituous  or  fermented  liquor.    {Slang.) 
II.  Printing : 

1.  One  of  the  travelling-bands  which  hold 
and  conduct  the  sheet  of  paper  in  a  machine. 
The  nippers  take  tlie  sheet  from  the  feed- 
board,  and  the  fly,  taking  it  from  the  tapes, 
delivers  it  on  to  the  heap. 

2.  A  similar  band  in  a  paper -folding 
machine. 

tape-carrier,  s.  A  tool-holder,  like  a 
frame-saw,  in  which  a  corundum  tape  is 
mounted,  to  be  used  iu  cutting  or  filing. 

tape-fuse,  s.  A  long,  flexible,  ribbon- 
shaped  fuse,  containing  a  composition  which 
burns  with  great  rapidity. 

tape-line,  tape-measure,  s.  A  rib- 
bon of  tape  nr  other  material  winding  upon 
an  axis  inside  a  case.  They  are  made  of 
linen  or  steel,  from  ten  to  100  feet  long,  and 
divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  subdivisions  of 
an  in(rh. 

*  tape-primer,  s.  A  narrow  strip  of 
flexible  material,  usually  paper,  coTitaining 
small  charges  of  fulminating  composition  at 
short  and  equal  intervals  apart,  and  covered 
with  a  waterproof  composition. 


tape.  v.t.    ITape,  a.]    To  make  go  a  great  way; 

to  use  sparingly. 

"  And  yo  a'all  hae  my  skill  and  knowlediie  to  ipu- lb* 
■illpritaiig  fur— I'll  tap«  It  out  wuaL*— 6cot( :  e»art  «f 
Midlothian,  ch.  xlL. 

t  tape'-i^m.  s.    [Tapism.] 

t  tapo'-ist,  s.    [Tapi.st.J 

*tap'-en,  a.  [Eng.  fap(e),  s.  ;  -en.]  Made  of 
tape.  * 

"  Burst  \Utapen  bonds."— Road*;  Sevir  TooLaUt* 
Menu,  ch.  xxv. 

ta'-per,  s.  &a.  [A.S.  tapor,  taper  ;  Ir.  tapar; 
Wei.  tuinpr,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ordinary  language: 

\.  A  small  wtix-candle,  usually  having  a 
long  wick  with  such  a  covering  of  wax  as  to 
allow  the  taper  to  be  coiled  ;  a  small  lighted 
wax  candle  ;  a  small  light. 

"  To  guide  his  dangerous  tread,  Uie  tapert  Kleam." 
WortUworth:  fittcrtptivv  skeii:hn. 

2.  Tapering  form  ;  gmdual  diminution  of 
thickuL-ss  in  an  elongated  object;  tliat  which 
possesses  a  tapering  form. 

"  Iu  bhape  it  difTeni  somewhat  from  the  Whitehead, 
heing  not  only  a  third  longer,  but  having  a  blunter 
heailand  a  greitt«r  length  of  taper  aft." — Dail]/  Tri0- 
graiih,  Sept.  25,  1666. 

n,  Bot. :  rerfioscMTft  Thapsus.    [Hiqtapml] 

B.  ^3  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Long  and  becoming  regu- 
larly more  slender  towards  the  point ;  taper- 
ing toward  one  end. 

"  with  ample  forehead,  and  with  spreading  horn^ 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adurns. 

Pope:  Homer;  JliadT.aMk 

n.  Bot. :  Terete  (q.v.). 

taper-file,  s.  A  file  which  is  rectangular 
in  seL:tion,  and  whose  thickness  and  width 
gradually  decrease  toward  the  point. 

taper-pointed,  a, 

Bot. :  Acuminate  (q.v.X 

taper-vice,  s.  A  vice  whose  cheeks  an 
arranged  to  grasp  objects  whose  sides  are  not 
parallel. 

ta'-per,  v.i.  &  t.    [Taper,  «,] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  become  gradually  slenderer ;  to  di- 
minish in  one  direction;  to  become  giadually 
less  in  diameter. 

"  Axound  the  tapering  top  a  dove  they  tye." 

Pitt:   VirgU;  .fnetdf. 

•2.  To  diminish;  to  grow  gradually  less. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  taper  ;  to  make 
gradually  smaller,  especially  in  diameter. 

"  I  never  saw  any  single  tree-masta  so  big  in  the 
body,  and  so  long,  ami  yet  so  well  tapered.  ■—Dam- 
pier :   i'o^u^ej  (lui.  166T). 

*ta'-pered,  a.  (Eng.  taper;  -ed.]  Provided 
with  tapers  ;  lighted  vnth  a  taper  or  tapers. 

ta'-per-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Taper,  v.]  Be- 
coming gradually  smaller  in  diameter  towards 
one  end  ;  gradually  diminishing  towards  a 
point. 

"  Ench  tall  and  tnpering  mast 
Is  swung  into  Its  place." 

Longfelloio:  Building  of  the  SMp. 

ta'-per-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tapering;  -ly.] 
In  a  tapering  manner. 

•  ta'-per-ness,  s.  [Eng.  taper;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tapering ;  tapering 
form. 

"  A  Corinthian  plUar  has  a  relative  beauty,  de- 
pendent on  it«  tapemeu  and  foliage." — HhenKone  :  On 
Tiute. 

•  ta'-per- wi^e,  adv.    [Eng.  taper ;  -wise.  ]    In 

a  tapering  manner  ;  taperingly. 

"It  groweth  taperiffie,  ih&Tpe  and  i>oliited  in  tli* 
top."—/'.  noUand:  Plinie.  bk.  ivl.,  ch.  xvi. 

t&p'-e^,  s.  [Gr.  TaTTTjs  {tapes)  =  &  carpet,  ft 
rug.] 

Zool.  t&  Palceojit. ;  A  genus  of  VeneridsB 
(q.v.);  outline  of  shell  ovate,  oblong,  um- 
bones  turned  forward,  margin  smooth,  si- 
phonal  fold  deep  and  rounded.  The  animal 
is  eaten  iu  North  America  and  on  the  coast  of 
Europe.  About  eighty  recent  species,  widely 
distributed,  from  low  water  to  100  fathoms. 
Fossil  six,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

tdp'-es-tried,  a.  [Eng.  tapestry;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished or  hung  with  tapestry. 

"  In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall, 
And  ligliteued  up  a  tapntried  wall." 

Scvtt  :  Lad]/  rtf  the  I,ake,  vt  & 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  ft 
-oiau,  -tlan  =  shobu.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -jion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -flious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  kt^  =  b^l,  d^L 
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t&p'-^s-try.  •  tap-es  trie. '  tap-es-trye, 
•tap-is-trie,  "tap  is-try,  .•>.  [A corrupt. 
of  Fr.  UipUsene,  from  Uipisser  =  to  furnish 
with  tapestry;  tapis  =  tapestry,  from  Low 
Lat.  tapecius  =-tA\<estry,  from  Lat.  tapete  = 
cloth,  han^iigs ;  Gr.  rdirr}<;  {tapes),  genit. 
TfljnjTOs  (tapHos)  =  a  carpet ;  Sp.  tapiz  = 
tapestry;  It-iiL  taj)eiaria  =  tapestry,] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  woven  liangings  of  wool 
or  silk,  frequently  raised  and  enriched  with 
gold  and  silver,  represinting  figures  of  men, 
animals,  histoiical  subjects,  &c.  The  term 
is  of  somewhat  indefinite  meaning,  and  the 
pur^)ose  equally  indeterminate.  It  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  hangings,  to  hide  the  wall, 
or  make  a  screen  or  eui-tain.  Hand  tapestry 
is  embroidered  by  the  needle,  woollen  or  silken 
threads  being  worked  into  the  meslies  of  a 
fabric.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  variety 
of  woven  fabrics  having  a  mnltiplicity  of 
colours  in  their  design,  but  having  no  other 
characteristic  of  true  tapestrj'- 

"The  tapestru,  the  beddiop.  the  valtiscots  were 
soon  In  ft  blaze.  —Macaiday:  Hist.  Eng..Qh.  xxiii. 

^  The  art  of  making  tapestry  was  known 
to  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  Tlie  hangings 
and  walls  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  were  a 
kind  of  tapestry,  some  made  by  the  needle 
and  some  woven  (Exod.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36,  xxxv. 
35).  Tliere  was  a  kind  of  tapestry  in  the 
houses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chiefs.  That  of 
the  ordinary  type  was  introduced,  or  reintro- 
duced, into  Europe  by  the  Saracens,  and  those 
Frenchmen  who  made  it  wert.  called  Sarazinois. 
The  factory  at  Arras  was  so  celebrated  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  name  of  tlie  town  came  to  be  used  for  the 
fabric.  [Arras,  Gobelin.]  The  art  reached 
high  perfection  in  Flanders  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  tapestry- 
weaving  was  introduced  into  England,  and  a 
manufactory  was  commenced  at  Mortlake  in 
1619.  At  first  tapestry  was  used  chiefly 
to  decorate  churches,  but  was  afterwards 
employed  to  beautify  the  mansions  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  scenes  represented  have 
historic  interest,  from  the  vivid  representa- 
tion which  they  present  of  contemporary  life. 
[Bayeux-tapestry.]  The  art  is  now  more 
common  in  the  East  than  the  West,  the  use  of 
tapestry  having  been  superseded  in  Europe 
by  painting,  the  papering  of  walls,  &c. ;  but 
the  celebrated  manufactory  in  the  Avenue 
des  Gobelins,  Paris,  which  became  a  State 
institution  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  still 
flourishes,  and  the  tapestry  produced  there 
is  as  superior  to  the  Bayeux  tapestry  as  a 
picture  by  Rubens  is  to  the  crude  outline 
dra^\-ings  of  early  Egyptian  art. 

tapestry-carpet,  s.  A  two-ply  carpet 
in  which  the  warp  is  first  printed  and  then 
woven. 

tap'-es-trj^,  v.t.  [Tapestry,  5.]  To  adorn 
or  hang  with,  or  as  with  tapestry. 

**  Be  mj'  ''haiii>ier  tapestried 
With  tlie  showers  of  •umnier." 

B.  B.  Brovming:  Bout*  of  CtoiUU. 

*t&p'-et,  *tap-ette,  *tap-lte,  s.  [Lat. 
tapete.]  [Tapestry,  s.]  Worked  or  figured 
stuff ;  tapestry,  carpet. 

"  He  commaunded  BUche  aa  ware  about  hym  y*  they 
Bhulde  spredde  a  tajiette  vpon  the  grounde,  &  thnu 
laye  hymvpoL  the  Baydcfopet.".— /"aft^an;  Chronycle, 
ch.  ccxzxt 

tap'-e-tt,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Znol. :  Lejnis  brasiliensis,  found  throughout 
Brazil,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  Andes  in 
Bolivia  and  Peru. 

t^p'-4t-less,  a.  [Tap  (S).  s.]  Not  having  a 
tap  or  head  ;  hence,  heedless,  foolish.  (Scotch.) 

"  Tha  tapetle^t  rnnifeezled  hizsle 
Bbu't  salt  at  best,  aud  aomethtng  lazy." 

Burnt :  Spittle  to  J.  LapraiJc. 

ta-pe'-tum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat,  tapete 
'—  a  carpet,  tapestry.] 

1.  Anat. :  Certain  cross  fibres  of  the  corpus 
callosum  spreading  outward  on  the  roof  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  C'ompar.Anat.:  A  shining  spot  on  the  out- 
side of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  eyes  of  certain 
animals,  which  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
piginenium  nigrum  occasioning  the  reflection 
of  a  portion  of  the  rays  from  the  memhrana 
rvyschiana.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to  cause  a 
double  impression  on  the  retina,  and  thus  add 
to  the  intensity  of  vision.  It  may  be  observed 
distinctly  in  the  eye  of  the  common  cat. 

tdpe'-worm,  s.    [Eng.  ta-pe,  and  worm.] 

1,  Zool. :  An  intestinal  worm,  TcFiiia  solium. 


in  form  somewhat  resembling  tape.  Its  length 
is  from  five  ta  fifteen  yards,  and  its  breadth 
from  two  lines  at  the  narrowest  part  to  four  or 
five  at  the  other  or  broader  extremity.  At 
the  narrow  end  is  the  head,  which  is  ter- 
minated anteriorly  by  a  central  rostellum, 
surrounded  by  a  crown  of  small  recurved 
hooks,  ;ind  behind  them  four  suctorial  de- 
pressions ;  then  follow  an  immense  number  of 
segments,  each  full  of  microscopic  ova.  The 
segments  are  cajiable  of  being  detached  when 
mature,  and  reproducing  the  parasite.  Th*  re 
is  no  mouth ;  but  nutrition  appears  to  take 
place  through  the  tissues  of  the  animal,  as 
algae  derive  nourishment  from  the  sea-water 
in  which  they  float.  The  digestive  system 
consists  of  two  tubes  or  lateral  canals,  ex- 
tending from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end 
of  tin'  body,  and  a  transverse  canal  at  the 
summit  of  each  .joint.  The  tapeworm  lives  in 
the  small  intestines  of  man,  affixing  itself  by 
its  double  circle  of  hooks.  When  the  repro- 
ductive joints  or  proglottides  become  ma- 
ture, they  break  off  and  are  voided  with  tlie 
stools.  They  may  get  into  water,  or  may  be 
blown  about  with  the  wind,  till  some  of  them 
are  at  length  swallowed  by  the  pig,  and  pro- 
duce a  parasite  called  Ci/sticercus  celliihscp., 
which  causes  measles  in  the  pig.  When  the 
measly  pork  is  eaten  by  man,  a  tapeworm,  the 
ordinary  Tmnia  solium,  appears  in  his  intes- 
tines. This  species  mainly  affects  the  poor, 
who  are  the  chief  pork-eaters.  Called  more 
fully  the  Pork  Tapeworm.  The  Beef  Tape- 
worm, T(Enia  mediocaiiellata,  has  no  coronet 
of  hooks  on  the  head.  The  segments  are 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  tape- 
worm. It  is  fifteen  to  twenty-three  feet  long. 
The  cysticercus  of  this  species  forms  measles 
in  the  ox,  and  is  swallowed  by  man  in  eating 
beef.  It  chiefly  affects  the  rich.  The  Broad 
Tapeworm,  Bolhriocephalus  latus,  is  twenty- 
five  feet  long  by  nearly  an  inch  broad,  and 
chiefly  affects  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland, 
Russia,  and  Poland. 

2.  Pathol. :  Sometimes  a  person  infested 
by  a  tapeworm  ex]>eriences  no  inconvenience, 
and  never  suspects  the  existence  of  the  para- 
site till  segments  of  it  are  passed.  Or  there 
may  be  continual  craving  for  food,  debility, 
pain  in  the  stomach,  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der, itching  about  the  nose  and  anus,  vertigo, 
noises  in  the  eara,  faintness,  restlessness,  and 
emaciation.    [Hydatids.] 

t  tapewonn-Bhaped,  a, 

Bot.:  Long,  cylindrical,  and  contracted  in 
vario«s  places,  like  the  tapeworm. 

t&ph-6-n3?c'-ter-xs,  s,  [Gr.  Taij.o?  (taphos) 
=  a  tomb,  and  wKTtpii  {nukteris)  =  &  bat.] 
[Taphozous.] 

tSiph-d-zo'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  rd^o?  (taphos)  =  a 
tomb,  and  ^ww  (zoo)  =  to  live.  So  named  by 
Geoftroy  because  he  discovered  the  type- 
species,  Taphozous  perfyratus,  in  the  cliambers 
of  the  Pyi-amids.  [Tomb-bat].  The  other 
specias  share  its  fondness  for  dark  places.] 

2ool. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  belonging  to  the 
group  Emballonurae  of  the  family  Eniballon- 
uridte,  from  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental,  and 
Australian  regions,  with  ten  species  ranging 
into  Egj'pt  and  Palestine.  Most  of  these  bats 
have  a  peculiar  glandular  sac  between  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  always  more 
develoi)ed  in  males  than  in  females,  which, 
in  some  species,  do  not  possess  any  trace  of 
it,  though  in  the  males  of  the  same  species 
it  may  be  quite  distinct.  In  Taphozous  inela- 
nopogon,  from  India  and  the  East  Indies,  it  is 
absent  from  both  sexes.  In  the  seven  species 
forming  the  sub-genus  Taphozous,  a  small 
band  of  integument  passes  from  the  inferior 
surface  of  tlie  fore-arm,  and  forms,  with  the 
wing-membrane,  a  small  pouch  ;  in  the  other 
three  species  (forming  the  sub-genus  Taph- 
onycteris)  this  pouch  is  absent, 

t&ph'-ren-cliy-ma,  s.    [Gr.  rd^po^  (taphros) 
=  a  ditch,  and  ey^^'M'a  (e»i;cftu7?w)  =  infusion.] 
Bot. :  [Bothrrnchyma]. 

*  tap'-in-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  tapinois  ~ 
by  stealth.]  A  lurking  or  skulking.  {Gonaer: 
C.  A.,  v.) 

tS^p-i-o'-ca,  s.    [The  Brazilian  Indian  name.] 

Food  Productx :  The  powdered  root  or  rhi- 
zome of  Manihot  utilissim/i  {Jatropha  Afanihot). 
The  root,  which  is  abotit  thirty  pounds  in 
weight,  and  is  full  of  a  poisonous  Juice,  is 
washed,  rasped,  or  riisped  and  grated,  to  a 
pulp.  This,  being  well  bruised  and  thoroughly 


tapioca-starch. 


washed,  Is  heated  on  iron  plates,  by  which 
process  the  j'oison  is  drawn  off.  Tlie  powder, 
when  dry,  consists  of  pure  starch,  and  is  baked 
into  bread  by  the 
natives  of  Central 
America.  In  the 
United  States  it 
is  usually  made 
into  pudding.s,  and 
forma  &  light  end 
nutritious  diet. 
Pearl  tapioca  is 
made  from  pre- 
pared grain. 

tapioca- 
starch,  5. 

Cheiii. :  Purified 
cassava  flour(q.v.). 
The  granules  somewhat  resemble  sago  starch 
in  form,  but  are  smaller.  They  are  round  at 
one  end,  and  truncated  at  the  other.  The 
hilum,  which  is  situated  at  the  round  end  of 
the  granule,  is,  in  some,  a  slit,  in  others  a 
distinct  cross.  Like  s.igo,  it  is  frequently 
added  to  the  cheaper  varieties  of  arrowroot. 

ta'-pi-o-lito,   s.      [After   the    name   of  an 
ancient  Finnish  mythological  subject.] 
Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in  a 

Fegmatitic  granite  near  Sukula,  Tammela, 
inland.  Hardness,  G-O;  sp.  gr.  7"35  ;  lustre, 
adamantine  to  metallic  ;  colour,  pure  black. 
Compos.  :  tantalic  acid,  83'1 ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  16'9  =  100,  which  corresponds  with  the 
fornmla  6FeO,4Ta05. 

ta'-pir,  s.      [From  the  French  form  of  the 
native  Brazilian  name.] 

Z06L:  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tapiras 
(q.v.).  Tlie  South  American  tapir  (J'npirus 
aviericanus)  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  ass, 
but  more  stoutly  built,  legs  short,  snout  pro- 
longed into  a  proboscis,  but  destitute  of  the 
finger-like  proce.ss  which  is  present  in  the 
elephant's  trunk.  The  skin  of  the  neck  forms 
a  thick  rounded  crest  on  the  nape,  with  a 
short  stiff  mane.  It  is  common  throughout 
South  America,  ranging  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  to  the  Straits  of  Blagellan.  The 
colour  is  a  uniform   deep  brown,  bat  the 


TAPIBS. 
A.  Halayan,    B.  Amerlcftu. 

young  are  marked  with  yellowish  stripes  and 
spots.  There  is  another  American  species 
inhabiting  the  Corderillas  ;  the  back  io 
covered  with  hair,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
more  elongated,  on  which  account  Gill  has 
given  it  generic  rank.  [Tapirus.]  The  Ma- 
layan tapir  (r.  Tualayanus)  is  rather  larger 
than  the  American  species,  and  has  a  some- 
what longer  proboscis ;  it  is  maneless.  The 
colour  is  glossy  black,  with  the  back,  rnmp, 
and  sides  white,  the  two  colours  being  dis- 
tinctly marked  off  from  each  other  without 
any  graduation.  Tapirs  inhabit  deep  recesses 
of  forests,  delighting  in  water,  and  feeding  on 
young  shoots  of  trees,  fraits,  and  other  vege- 
table substances.  They  are  inoffensive,  never 
attacking  man.  and  are  easily  tamed.  Their 
flesh  is  eaten,  but  is  somewhat  dry,  and  their 
hides  are  made  into  leather, 

ta-pir'-a-viis,  s.     [IVIod.  Lat.  tapiriu^),  and 
"Lat.  avus  =  an  ancestor.] 

PalKoni. :  A  genus  of  Tapiridffi  (q.v,),  from, 
the  Miocene  of  North  America. 

ta-pir'-i-dae,   5.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  tapir(us); 
*Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtv.] 

1,  ZooL:  A  family  of  Perissodactyla  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  genus.     [Tapibus.] 

2.  Palceont.  :  There  are  several  fossil  genera, 
commencing  in  the  Eocene. 
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tA-pir'-o-doil,  s.     [Eiig.,  &c.  tapir,  ami  Gr. 

*63ov?  (odous),  genit.  WofTos  (ofionfus)  =alooth.  ] 

Pahront. :    A    genus    of   Marainala  having 

t€«th  like  those  of  the  tapir.    One  specitrii, 

from  the  Red  Crag. 

ta'-pir-oid,  a.  [Eng.  tajnr;  -oid.]  Allied  to 
the  tipir  or  the  taj'ir  family. 

"luFnuicelt  is  associated  with  two  (ap>r<rfdg«ner»," 
—  Dawkina:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  A. 

ta'-pir-US,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  ftom  tapir  (q.v.).'\ 

1.  Zool, :  A  genus  of  Tapiriilte,  from  the 
Neotropical  and  Oriental  sub-regions.  Nose 
proliinged  into  a  short,  movable  probo.scis, 
skin  very  thick  and  covered  with  close  short 
hair,  neck  furnislitd  with  a  kind  of  stitf  mane  ; 
tail  very  sliort,  ears  suuill,  erect,  and  pig- 
like ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  three  on  the 
hind  feet,  separate,  and  ending  in  nail-like 
hoofs  ;  skull  pyramidal,  as  in  the  hog,  with 
the  nasal  bones  much  arched  for  the  muscles 
of  the  prohoscis.  The  apparent  anomaly  of 
classing  animals  with  Inur  toes  with  the 
Perissodactyla  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  toes  (the  lifth  digit)  is  non-fnne- 
tii>nal,  nnddoes  not  touch  the  ground.  Autlio- 
rities  ditfer  greatly  as  to  the  number  of  species 
from  America,  one  of  which  has  been  sepa- 
rated generically  by  Gill  under  the  name  of 
Elasmnt^uatlius.  Tapiriis  vialnyanus  is  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  adjacent  islands. 
The  genus  is  allied  both  to  Sus  and  Rhino- 
ceros. 

2.  PaI(Pont. :  The  genus  appears  first  in 
the  Miocene,  and  is  widely  distributed  iu  the 
Post-Pliocene  of  North  America. 

ta-pia' (s  silent),  a.  [Fr.]  (TAPESTRy,  «.]  Car- 
peting, tapestry. 

1[  To  be  (or  conie)  on  (or  iipon)  the  tapis :  To 
be  or  come  under  consideration,  in  allusion 
to  the  tapestry  used  to  cover  the  table  iu  a 
council-roora.    [Carpet,  v.,  II.] 

"Lord  Churchill  and  Lord  Qodoiphin  went  away, 
and  g'ive  no  votes  In  the  matter  which  was  upon  lh« 
tapis," — Lord  Clarendon  :  Diary.    (16M.) 

•ta'-pis,  v.t.  [Tapis,  s.]  To  cover  with  figures 
like  ta|iestry, 

"The  windowea  beautified  with  gr^ene  guisbins, 
wrought  and  (a^fweii  with  flourea  of  all  colours."— /*. 
Buthiiid  :  PUnie,  bk.  xir.,  ch.  iv. 

*  ta'-pis-er,  s.  [Ft.  tapissier.]  An  upholsterer, 
an  embroiderer,  a  maker  of  tapestry. 

"  An  liabenlaaher.  and  a  carpenter, 
A  webbe,  a  deyer,  and  a  tapiser." 

Clmucer  :  C.  T.,  86S.    (ProL) 

•ta'-pish,  *tar-pise,  v.L  [Fr.  tapismnt, 
pr.  par.  of  (s^)(t)^ir  =  tobeclose  to  the  ground, 
to  squat.]  To  hide,  to  conceal  one's  self,  to 
lie  in  ambush,  to  lurk ;  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  as  partridges,  &c. 

"  With  joy  alle  at  ons  thei  went  tille  Snawdone 
On  Juor  &  lui.  that  tapited  by  tliat  side. 
To  purueie  tbam  a  skulkyng,  on  the  Englla  eft  to 
ride."  iiobert  ds  Brunne,  p.  a. 

t  tap'-ism,  tape'-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  tape; -ism.] 
Red-tapism  (q.v.). 

ttap-Ist,  tape'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tape;  -ist.] 
One  to  whom  red  tape  is  everytliing  ;  a  close 
adherent  to  prescribed  form. 

•tap-ite,  v.t.  [Tapite,  s.]  To  cover  with 
tapestry. 

"  I  woll  do  paint  with  pure  gold 
And  tapUe  hem  full  majiyfi^ld." 

Chaucer:  Dreme. 

•tap-ite,  s.     [Tapet.]    Tapestry  (q.v.). 

tS.p-i-te'-l89,  s.  [Lat.  tai^ete)  =  a  carpet ;  i 
connect.,  and  tela  =  a  web.] 

Zool. :  Walcknaer's  name  for  a  sub-division 
of  Araneidfe,  containing  those  spinning  great 
webs  nf  a  close  texture  like  hammocks,  and 
dwelling  in  them  to  catch  their  prey. 

•tap'-lash,  s.  [Eng.  tap  (2),  8.,  and  lashy 
prob.  =  lush.] 

1.  Poor  beer  ;  small  beer. 

"  Did  ever  any  man  run  such  taplash  afl  this  at  first 
bmrtchiug!"— i'arjfcer;  Reproof  if  Reheanat  Tram, 
prated,  p.  UL 

2.  The  last  running  of  small  beer ;  the 
dregs  or  reftise  of  liquor. 

t&p'-ling^,  s.  pi.  [Tap  (3),  s.]  The  whang- 
leather  stmps  which  connect  the  souple  and 
hand  sta£ 

tap'-net,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Arashbasket 
in  which  tigs  are  imported. 

•  tappe,  s.     [Tap.] 


t&p'~pdt,  s.     [A  diuiia.  from  tap  (I),  v.] 
Machinery  : 

(1)  A  projecting  arm  which  is  touched  "by 

a  cam  or  other  moving  object,  in  order  to 
impart  an  intermittent  recii)rocation  to  the 
nxl.  Si)eeially  used  as  a  valve-motion  in 
steam-engines. 

(2)  A  similar  device  on  the  stem  of  a  stamp 
in  an  ore-battery.  It  is  struck  by  a  cam, 
lifting  the  stamp,  which  falls  as  tlie  cam 
slides  from  under  the  tappet,  its  shoe  striking 
the  ore  in  the  mortar. 

tappet-motion,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  apparatus  for  working  the 
valves  of  some  forma  of  condensing  engines. 
Tlie  valve-rods  have  levers  attached,  which 
are  moved  by  projecting  tappets  on  a  rod 
connected  to  the  btam. 

tappet-wheel,  s. 

Much.  :  A  wheel  having  spurs  on  its  peri- 
phery, adapted  to  trip  a  lever,  trip-hammer, 
fulling-mallet,  &c.,  or  to  raise  the  stamps  of 
an  ore-mill. 

*  tap-pice,  v.i.    [Tapish.] 

tap'-ping,  s.    [Tap  (2),  v.] 

1.  Foinuling :  The  jarring  of  a  pattern  in  its 
bed  in  the  saud  to  give  it  cle;irance.  With 
small  castings  this  is  done  by  sticking  a 
skewer  into  the  pattern,  and  tapping  it  with 
the  slicker  or  trowel ;  with  larger  castings 
more  energetic  means  are  employed,  but  in 
the  same  way. 

2.  Mech. :  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a 
screw  thread  iu  a  hole. 

3.  Mech,  £  Domestic:  Boring  a  hole  in  a 
pipe,  cask,  &c.,  to  insert  a  plug,  connect  a 
br.iuch-pipe,  or  introduce  a  faucet,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

4.  Surg.:  The  operation  of  removing  fluid 
from  any  of  the  serous  cavities  of  tlie  body 
in  which  it  has  collected  in  large  quantity ; 
paracentesis.  It  may  be  practised  on  the 
abdomen",  the  thorax,  the  gaU-bladder,  &c. 

tapping-bar,  s. 

Fo^iiiding  :  A  round  bar  witb  a  sharp  point, 
used  for  letting  out  the  metal  from  the  furnace 
into  the  ladles. 

tapping-cock,  s.  A  cock  having  a  taper 
stem,  enabling  it  to  be  fixed  firmly  in  an 
opening  by  driving. 

tap|ping-driU,  s.  a  drill  for  boring 
holes  iu  water  mains  and  pipes. 

tapping-gouge,  s.  A  gouge  used  in 
tapping  the  suL,'ar- maple,  and  in  making  the 
spiles  by  which  the  sap  is  conducted  to  the 
buckets. 

tap'-pit,  a.     [Tap  (3),  s.]    Crested. 

tappit~ben,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  hen  with  a  crest. 

2.  Fig. :  A  tin  pot  with  a  nob  on  the  top, 
containing  a  quart  of  ule. 

"  Their  hostess  .  ,  .  appeared  with  a  hage  pewter 
meaaiiilug-i'ut,  cuutaiiung  at  leAst  three  Euglibh 
quarts,  familiarly  deuomiuated  a  tappit-hen,  and 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  hoatefls,  reamed  [i.e. 
Djaiitleill  with  excellent  claret  Just  drawn  from  the 
cask. "— Sco«  .'    }V averley,  ch.  li. 

tap-sal-teer'-ie,  oaIv.  [Tap  (3),  s.]  Topsy- 
turvy.   (Scotch.) 

t&p'-ster,  *  tap-stere,  s.  [A.S.  tceppestre, 
a  fern,  form  of  tappere  =■  a  tapper.]  [-ster.] 
One  who  taps  or  draws  ale  in  an  alehouse. 
(The  word  was  originally  feminine.) 

"  Shrlll-tougned  tapsters  answering  every  call." 

Shakcsp. :  Veniu  &  Adorns,  B49. 

*  tap'-Ster-ly,  o.  [Eng.  tapster;  -ly.]  Be- 
fitting a  tapster  ;  low;  vulgar. 

"  In  any  tapsferlie  tearmes," — Jfathe:  Introduct.  to 
Greene's  J/muiphon,  p.  9. 

tap-tod ,  s.    [Tattoo,  s.]    A  beat  of  a  drum. 
ta-pu',  s.    [Taboo.] 

*  ta'-piil,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mil.  :  The  sharp  projecting  ridge  down  the 
centre  of  some  breast- plates. 

*  tap'-'wort,  s.  [Eng.  tap  (2),  s.,  and  vx>rt.] 
Tlie  refuse  of  the  tap  ;  dregs. 

"  A  cup  of  small  tapworte.' 

Breton  ;  Joyes  of  t die  Bead,  p.  28. 

ta'-qua,  s.    [Tagita.] 


ta-qu9.-riis'-sa,  5.    [Braziltau.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  to  some  Brazilian 
reeds,  of  the  order  of  Grasses,  growing  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high  in  tlie  liraziliaa 
forests,  with  a  diameter  of  six  inches.  Be- 
tween the  joints  they  are  full  f)f  a  cool  liquid, 
which  quenches  the  most  burning  thirst. 

tar (1)» ' tarre,  •  terre,  s.  [A.S.  t€oru,teru: 
cogn.  with  Out.  teer ;  Icel.  tjara;  Dan.  tifere; 
8w.  tjdra;  Low  Ger.  tar ;  Ger.theer  ;  It.  tearr.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  thick,  dark-brown,  viscid,  oily 
liquid,  produced,  together  with  otheri>roducts, 
in  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies  and 
of  bituminous  minerals.  [Coal-tar.]  The 
chemical  constitution  of  tar  is  very  com- 
plicated, but  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
various  substances,  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutraL 
True  vegetable  tar  has  always  an  acid  reaction, 
and  is  readily  miscible  with  alcolml,  glacij.1 
acetic  acid,  ether,  chloroforui,  benzol,  &c.  It 
is  largely  used  for  coating  tlie  planks  and 
cordage  of  ships,  for  the  preserva^on  of 
fences,  for  making  pitch,  &c. 

2.  Mannf.  <t  Comm. :  Tar  from  the  pine-tree, 
Piiius  sylvestris,  is  brought  from  Russia,  Nor- 
way, Germany,  and  Sweden.  It  is  superior 
to  that  manufactured  intlie  United  States  Irum 
other  species  of  pine,  thougli  the  latter  is 
produced  in  great  quantities  in  the  va^st  pine 
forests  uf  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alubama,  and  other  southern  states.  Tar  is 
produced  in  these  regions  by  a  smothered 
burning  of  the  long-leaved  pine,  earth  being 
laid  on  the  heaps  of  billets  to  deaden  the  fire. 
As  it  burns  the  distilled  tar  runs  out  through  a 
spuut  provided  fur  that  purpose.  From  wood 
t;ir  is  furtlier  distilled  wood  vinegar,  which  in 
its  turn  yields  wood  naptha.  Coal  tar,  long  a 
troublesome  product  of  gas  works,  is  now  being 
made  very  useful,  crude  naptha  being  produced 
from  it.  The  naptha  when  purified  has  many 
impoi-tant  uses,  among  them  the  dissolviugof 
India-rubber.  Among  the  other  products  of 
coal  tar  are  the  hi;;hly  important  ones  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  tho  aniline  colors.     [Coal-tab.] 

3.  Phanii. :  Tar  is  an  external  stimulant 
given  in  psoriasis,  eczema,  and  otlier  skin 
diseases.  Its  vapour  inhaled  is  of  use  in 
chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis, 

4.  A  sailor,  a  seaman.  (In  this  sense 
shortened  from  tarpaulin  (q.v.). 

"  His  tiirs  passed  their  time  in  riotlug  among  th« 
rabble  of  PurtBiuunth."— J/ucauItii/  .■  SUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv, 

tar-board,  s. 

Paper:  A  strong  quality  of  millboard  made 
from  junk  and  old  tarred  rope. 

tar- water,  s. 

♦  1.  A  cold  infusion  of  tar,  formerly  a  cele- 
brated remedy  for  many  chronic  affections, 
especially  of  the  lungs.  In  1747  it  was  strongly 
recommended  by  the  metaphysician  Berkeley, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  his  Siris. 

"  Or  haply  when  their  spirits  fau'ter. 
6priiik.luig  my  Lurd  oi  Cloyue's  lar-water." 
ShmstoTie  :  Progress  of  Tatte,  Iv. 

2.  The  aminoniacal  water  obtained  by  con- 
densation in  the  process  of  gas  manufacture. 

tar-well,  s. 

Gas-works :  A  tank  containing  water,  through 
which  gas  is  passed  to  extract  the  tar. 

tar,  v.t.    [Tar,  s.] 

1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  tar. 

•  2.  To  smear,  to  cover,  to  impregnate. 

"  I  have  uoiuted  ye,  and  tnrr'd  ye  with  my  doctrine, 
And  yet  the  inurreii  sticks  to  ye." 

Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  2. 

11  (1)  Tarred  with  tlie  same  brush  :  Having 
the  same  vices  or  peculiarities  ;  subject  to 
the  same  treatment. 

(2)  To  tar  and  feather  a  person:  To  pour 
heated  tar  over  him,  and  then  cover  him  mth 
feathers.  The  practice  is  very  old,  and  is 
now  practically  discontinued. 

*  tar  (2),  3.    [Tare.] 

*  tar-fltch,  s. 

Bot.  :  V icia  hi  rsuta. 

tar-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vicia  hirsuta  or  V.  Cracoa. 

ta'-ra  (I),  s.     [Tasmanian  or  Maori  (?).] 
Bot. :  The  tara  fern. 
tara-fem,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pteris  esmlenta.    [Ptebxs.J 

ta'-ra  (2),  s.    [Taro  (1).] 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  96X1,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -infi. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  sli^a.   -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zbiiii.    -cious,  -tloos.  -Blous  =  Bhus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  -  bel,  d^L 
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taractea— tardy 


ta-rac'-tej,  «•      [Qr-  topmttis  (taraktis)  =  a 
disturlier.] 

IcMhy. :  A  genus  of  Coryphsenidse.  Pelagic 
flslies,  allied  to  Bmma  (q.v.),  from  tropical 
and  temperate  seas. 

tar-ra-gui'-ra,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  native 
name.] 

Zool. :  A  geTius  of  Iguanidffi,  from  tropical 
America.  Back  not  crested  ;  scales  of  bacli 
small,  of  throat  granular ;  tail  round,  with  a 
slight  crest  and  moderate  scales ;  car  toothed 
in  front. 

tar-a-mi'-ra,  s.  [Hind.]  See  compound. 
taramira-oll,  s.  An  oil  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Eriica  saUva,  cultivated  in  parts 
of  India.  The  oil  is  like  colza-oil,  except  in 
colour.  It  is  used  in  India  for  anointing  the 
the  hair  and  for  food. 

ta-ran'-diis,   s.    [Lat.,  a  word   occurring 
'Pliny:  Xat.  Hist.,  viii.  62.) 

Zool.  :  A  synonym  of  Rangifer  (q.v.). 

Tar-an'-non,  s.    (See  def.] 
'   Geog  ■  A  valley  aud  river  in  North  Wales, 
between  Llanidloes  and  Duras  Moroddry. 

Tarannon-sliale,  s. 

Geol. :  Prof.  Ramsay's  name  for  certain  beds 
existing  at  Tarannon  and  elsewliere,  from 
South  Into  North  Wales.  They  are  1,000  to 
1  600  feet  thick  in  some  places,  and  contain 
numerous  species  of  Graptolites.  corals  of  the 
genera  Favosites  and  Cyathophylluiii,  a  crinoid 
(Actiiwcriiius  pulcher),  and  a  brachiopod 
(Lingula  synwiidsU).  Lyell  combiiie.l  them 
with  the  Woolhope  Limestone  and  Shale  and 
the  Denhighshire  grit-s,  placing  the  whole 
under  the  Wenlock  Formation  (Upi^er  bilu- 
rian).  Etheridge  makes  them  of  Lower 
Wenlnck  age.  CaUed  by  Sedgwick,  Rhayader 
Slates. 

Tarannon-slates.  s.  pi.     [Tabannon- 
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tar-an-tass',  s.  [Russ.]  A  large  covered 
travelling  carriage,  without  springs,  but  ba- 
lanced on  long  poles  which  serve  the  purpose, 
and  without  seats.     Much  used  in  Russia. 

ta-ran-tel-la,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  rapid  Neapolitan  dance  in  trip- 
lets. So  called  because  it  was  popularly  thought 
to  be  a  remedy  against  the  supposed  poisonous 
bite  of  the  Tarantula  spider,  which  was  said 
to  set  peODle  dancing.  Older  specimens  of 
the  dance  are  not  in  triplets.     [Taeantola.] 

ta-ran-tism,  tar-an-ti^'-mus,  s.  [Fr. 
'tarantisme ;  Ger.  tarantismus,  from  ItaL  ta- 
rantula (q.v.).] 

Menial  Path. .-  An  epidemic  dancing  mania, 
prevalent  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
tcentli  centuries,  originating  in  an  exaggerat-d 
dread  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  tlie 
bite  of  the  t.irantula  (q.v.),  as  a  remedy 
for  which  the  dance  of  the  same  name  was 
adopted.  This  mania  was  most  prevalent 
in  .\puli3,  but  spread  over  the  great  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Tarantism  was  closely 
allied  to  St.  Vitns's  Dance,  and  other  epidemic 
nervous  disorders  of  the  latter  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  differed  from  tliein  in  its 
origin,  in  the  w.isting  away  of  the  sufferers, 
in  Their  rhythmic  movements,  their  partiality 
for  briglitand  luminous  surfaces,  their  passion 
lor  music,  and  its  employment  as  a  means 
of  cure.  According  to  other  authorities,  tlie 
disease  consisted  in  the  sufferer  being  attacked 
witli  extreme  somnolency,  which  could  only 
be  overcome  by  music  and  dancing.  It  has 
long  been  satisfactorily  established  that  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  is  incapable  of  producing 
serious  consequences  ;  so  that  while  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  minor  physical  symptoms  may 
have  resulted  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  bite, 
the  mental  disturbances  and  muscular  agita- 
tions were  certainly  due  to  the  secondary 
effects  of  these  physical  results  upon  the 
Imagination. 

••  Of  longer  duration  than  the  (lancing  epidemics  of 
Northern  Europe,  taraiitia'n  was  at  its  height  lu  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  and  gradually  died  out  in  the 
eighteenth,  leaving  only  a  designation  for  a  lively 
dance  as  its  harmless  legacy."— ^wain  .■  />ic(.  Med., 
p.  1.588. 

ta-ran'-tu-la,  s.  [Ital.  tamntMa ;  O.  Ital. 
'lantntola';  Fr.  tarentuh,  from  Lat.  Tarentum 
(now  Taranto),  a  town  in  tlie  south  of  Italy, 
where  the  animal  is  found.] 


1.  Zoo!.  :  Lycosa  tarantula,  a  large  spider, 
with  a  body  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  its  bit* 
was  formerly  supposed  to  produce  tarantism 


TARANTULA. 
iOne-third  natural  tize.] 

(q.T.),  and  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  produces 
disagreeable  symptoms.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  but  varieties,  or  closely  allied  si'ccies, 
are  "found  througiiout  the  south  of  Kurope. 
An  American  tarantula  {Euri/phelma  hetitzi), 
found  in  snb-tiopical  regions,  closely  resembles 
tlie  European  variety.   Its  bite  is  much  dreaded. 

*  2.  The  same  as  Tarantism  (q.v.). 

3.  A  dance ;  also  the  music  to  which  it  is 
performed.     [Tarantella.] 

*  ta-ran'-tu-lat-ed.  a.    [Tarantula.]    Bit- 
ten by  a  tarantula  ;  suffering  from  tarantism. 

'•  Motions  unwill'd  its  powrs  have  shewn. 
Tarantututed  by  a  tune."  Green :  The  Splecjl. 

tar-a-par-ca'-ite,  s.  [After  Tarapaca,  Pent, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (A/iii.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  described  by  Raimondi  at 
occurring  in  minute  fragments,  mixed  with 
nitratine  (q.v.).  Colour,  a  brilliant  yellow. 
Compos. :  essentially  a  chromate  of  potassium ; 
Dana  suggests  that  it  needs  further  examina- 
tion. 

ta-rSx'-a-^iil,  s.   [Lat.  tar(ijrtc(iim) ;  -in.  ] 

Chem. ':  Tlie  bitter  principle  of  dandelion- 
root,  extracted  from  the  milky  juice  by  boiling 
with  water  and  allowing  the  concentrated 
decuition  to  evaporate.  It  forms  warty  crys- 
tals of  a  sliarp,  bitti'r  taste,  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  boiling  water. 

ta-rax'-a-ciim,  s.  [Gr.  rapoji!  (<<t"u;is)  = 
'confusion,  from  tapaaata  (turasso)  =  to  stir 
up.     Named  from  its  alterative  effects.) 

1.  Bnt.  :  Dandelion  ;  a  genus  of  Lactucese. 
Perennial  scapigerous  milky  Composites,  with 
entire  or  piiinatifid  leaves,  all  radical.  In- 
'  norescence  a  scape,  the  stalk  of  which  is 
flstiilar  and  leafless  ;  bracts  imbricate ;  re- 
ceptacle flat,  naked,  pitted  ;  florets  all  ligulate, 
pappus  in  many  series  simple,  white;  fruit 
compressed,  ribbed,  muricate  above,  beaked. 
Number  of  species  doubtful ;  perhaps  only 
one,  with  many  varieties.  Found  in  all  tem- 
perate climates,  rnrn-r/iciim  offidnale  is  the 
Dandelion  ;  called  also  Leontodon  Taraxacum 
and  Taraxamm  Dnis  Leonis.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  makes  these  varieties  Dens  koms, 
erythrospermum,  l(ei'igatum,  and  palustre. 

2.  Phnrm. :  Decoction,  extract,  and  juice  of 
Taraxacum,  i.e.,  of  the  Dandelion  root,  have 
been  given  in  liver  complaint,  but  are  of 
doubtful  elBcacy. 
ta-r3,3f-is,  s.  [Gr.,  from  Tapamrcu  (tarasso). 
"fut.  Tapafu)  (taraxfi)  =  to  confound.)  A  slight 
intiammation  of  tlie  eye. 

tar-ljog'-gin,  s.    [Toboooan.] 

tar-boosh',  tar-busch',  s.  [Arab]  A  red 
woollen  skull-cap,  usually  ornamented  with  a 
blue  silk  tassel,  and  worn  by  Egyptians, 
Turks,  and  Arabs  ;  a  fez. 

"  When  the  demand  tor  the  sAngulnolent  fez  or  tar- 
busch  may  wholly  cease. '—2)o/iK  Telegraph,  Feb-  28. 
1887. 

•  tar'-bree9ll,  s.  [Eng.  tar  (1),  s.,  and  ireech.] 
A  sailor. 

•  tar'-cel,  s.    [Tercel.] 

tar-cho-nan-the-ss,  s.  vl  (Mod.  Lat. 
tarc)iouaii(A(«s) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea:.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-family  of  Asteroidea;.  Leaves 
alternate;  heads  of  flowers  all  tubular,  the 
marginal  ones  smaller  and  feminine,  tlie 
central  ones  fewer,  larger,  and  hermaphrodite 
or  masculine. 


tar-obo-nan'-thus,  s.  [Arab,  tarchon  =  th« 
tarragon  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  ifBot  (anthoi)  = 
blossom,  flower.) 

Bot. :  African  Fleabane ;  the  typical  genus 
of  Tarchoiiantheaj  (q.v.).  Cape  slirnbs,  ol 
which  two  species  with  purple  flowers  are 
cultivated  in  England. 

"  tar-da'-tlon,  s.  (Lat.  tardatus,  pa.  par.  of 
(ardo  =  to  make  slow  ;  tardus  =  slow.)  The 
act  of  hindering,  delaying,  or  retarding  ;  re- 
tardation. 

*  tar-di-da'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  tordi«  =  slow.) 
Delay. 

'•  Avoid  all  snares 
Of  tardUlation  in  the  Loids  atTalrea." 

JJerrtcJc :  A'oWe  flfttmberi. 

t!ir-di-gra'-da,  s.  pi.  [Nent.  pi.  of  Lat. 
tardigradus  =  slow-paced  ;  tardus  =  slow,  and 
grudior  =  to  walk.) 

Zoology  : 

1 1.  In  Illiger's  classification,  a  family  of 
Edentata,  containing  the  Slotlis,  sometimes 
classed  in  one  genus,  Bradypus,  or  divided 
iuto  three  genera,  Bradypus,  Chotepus,  aud 
Arctopithecus. 

2.  Bear-animalcules,  Slotli-animalenles  ;  an 
order  of   Araclinida,   with    a   single  family, 
Wacrobiotidse  (q.v.). 
tar'-di-grads,  a.  &  s.    [Tabdiorada.) 

A.  As  adjective : 
*  1.  Moving  or  stepping  slowly ;  slow-paced. 

"  Fighting  their  way  after  them  in  such  tardijradi 
fashion  "—G.  Eliot:  nomola,  ch.  xxlL 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tardigrada  (q.v.X 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  the  Tardigrada. 

•  tar'-di-gra^dous,  o.  (Lat.  tardigradus.'] 
[Tardiorada.]    Slow-paced  ;  moving  slowly. 

"  It  is  hut  a  alow  and  lardiiradous  aulranl.  preying 
upon  advantage,  and  otlierwlse  may  be  escaiied.  — 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  XXTUL 

tar'-dl-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  tardy ;  -hi.]  In  a  tardy 
manner;  with  slow  pace  or  motion;  slowly; 
reluctance. 

"  They  either  neglected  it  altogether,  or  executed  It 
languidly  and  tardUy." — Uacauiay :  But.  En3:  CO. 
ivL 

tar'-di-ness,  s.    (Eng.  tardy ;  -jiess.) 

1.  Slowness  of  motion  or  pace. 
"The  tardineis  of  bis  pace  seems  to  have  reference 

to  the  capacity  of  his  organs."— /"iitei/;  ^at.  Theol., 
ch.  xvi. 

2.  Reluctance  or  unwillingness  manifested 
by  slowness. 

"His  tardineu  of  execution  exposes  him  to  the 
encroachments  of  thole  who  catch  a  hint  and  laU  to 
worl^."— Idler.  No,  L 

3.  Lateness  :  as,  tardiness  in  attendance. 

•  tar-di-ta-tlon,  s.  [Tardity.]  Slowness, 
tardiness. 

•  tar'-di-ty,  s.  [Lat.  tarditas,  from  tardus  = 
slow.)    Slowness,  tardiness. 

"  Our  explication  Includes  time  in  the  notions  of 
velocity  and  tardUi/:'—£ngbii :  On  the  Soul. 

tar'-do,  a.    [Ital.) 

;ifiisic .-  A  term  signifying  that  the  piece  to 
which  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  performed  slowly. 

tar'-dS?,  a.      [Fr.  tardif;    Ital.  tardivo,  as  if 
from  a  Low  Lat  tardivus,  from  Lat.  tardus  = 
slow.) 
1.  Moving  slowly  ;  slow,  slow-paced. 

"  Glaring  round,  with  tardy  steps  withdrew." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xL  67* 

•2.  Late  ;  not  up  to  time  ;  dilatory. 

"  The  tardtl  plants  In  our  cold  orchards  plac'd. 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  tlie  next  age  s  taste. 

Waller:  Battle  o/  Summer  Idands,  48. 

S.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  re- 
luctance ;  slow,  not  ready. 

■•But  in  general  the  compliance  ws&  tardy,  sad,  ftn^ 
sullen  " — Macaulay  :  Siit.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

'%  To  take  one  tardy :  To  take  or  come 
upon  one  unexpectedly  or  unawares. 

•  tardy-gaited,  a. 

sluggish.  ,  ^^„ 

"  TaT^y-galted  night.  

Shakesp. :  Henry  T.,  Iv.    (Chorna.) 

•  tardy-rising,  a.  Accumulating  slowly. 

"  Thither  crowds 
Each  greedy  wretch  for  tardy-rising  wealth. 
Which  comes  too  late."  Hyer :  Fle^et,  L 


Slow  in   motion  ; 


*tar'-djr,    v.t.      (Tabdy,  a.)     To   delay,    to 
hinder,  to  retard. 

"The  good  mind  of  CamlUo  tardiad 
My  swift  oommand^^      ^^..^^^.^  ^__,^  ^^  ^ 


ite,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  wbat.  fall,  father:  we.  wet.  here,  cam.l.  her.  there;  pme,  pi^  «^1' l!'' "L* J"" 'l^j^*** 
or.  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cuh.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule.  ftiU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  «  _  e,  ey  -  a.  au  _  l£w. 
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tare  (l),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  probably  from 
Pi-nv.  Eng.  tare  =■  brisk,  eager.  Tare  would 
then  signify  the  quick-growing  or  destructive 
plant ;  A.S.  leran  =  to  tear.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  now  aativa,  a  vetch,  a  plant  wild  in 
Eurojie,  but  also  largely  cultivated  as  loddt-r 
for  cattle.  It  has  many  trailing  or  climbing 
stems,  those  of  the  wild  being  more  slender 
than  those  of  the  cultivated  plant.  Leaves 
with  five  or  six  pairs  of  leaflets,  flowers  soli- 
tary or  twin,  legumes  one  to  tliree  inches 
long,  with  from  four  to  ten  smooth  seed:!. 
There  are  two  sub-speciei,  Vicia  sativa  proper 
and  V.  angiisti/olia. 

(t)  Laihyrut  Aphaca,  an  European  plant.  The 
trailing  stems  are  one  to  three  feet  long,  and 
the  leaflets  on  old  plants  are  linear;  the 
peduncles  elongate,  one  flowered ;  flowers 
yellow,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 

(3)  Ervura,  a  section  or  sub-eeiius  of  Vicia. 
Two  Bpei-'iea  are,  Vicia  tclrasperma  {Ervtim 
tetrasperjimm.)  and  Vicia  hirsuta  {Brvum  Mr- 
nttum). 

2.  Scnpt. :  A  weed,  ^t^dviov  (zizanion\  re- 
sembling wheat,  which  the  botanical  tares  do 
not  do  in  the  least.  Almost  certainly  Darnel 
{Lolium  temuleyitum),  the  "  infelix  lolium  "  of 
Virgil  {Gear.  i.  154).    [Darnel.] 

"  And  wlianne  men  Blepten  hU  eoemy  came  and 
Bewe  aboue  tarU  in  the  uiycldil  of  whete  and  weuto 
mwey."—Wycliffe:  Mutthew  xiii. 

tare-ligne,  s.    [Tare-vetch.] 

tare-vetcli,  s. 

Bot. :  Ervum  hirsutum. 

ta^e  (2),  s.  [Fr.  =  loss,  diminution,  tare,  from 
Sp.  tara  =  tare,  from  Arab,  tarha,  from  tarh 
=  throwing,  casting,  flinging  ;  Port.  &  Ital. 
tara.] 

Comm. :  An  allowance  or  deduction  made 
on  the  gross  weight  of  goods  sold  in  boxes, 
barrels,  hags,  &c.,  for  the  weight  of  the  boxes, 
&c.  Tare  is  said  to  be  real  when  the  true 
weight  of  the  x*ackage  is  known  and  allowed 
for  ;  average,  when  it  is  estimated  from  similar 
known  cases  ;  and  customary,  when  a  uniform 
rate  is  deducted. 

tare,  v.t.  [Tare  (2),  s.]  To  ascertain  or  mark 
the  amount  of  tare  of. 

tare,  pret.  of  v.     [Tear,  v.] 

tfij-en-t el-la,  s.    [Tarantella.) 

ta-ren'-ti^xn,  s,    [Tarantism.] 

ta-re*l'-t6-la,  s,    [Ital.  t  tarentola.] 

Zool. :  A  geims  of  Geckotidae,  with  seven 
species  from  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  Toes  dilated,  with 
single  series  of  plates  beneath  two  claws  on 
each  foot ;  rostral  shield  very  large. 

ta-ren'-tu-la,  s.    (Tarantula.] 

tar'-gant.    tor'-gant,  s.     [A  corrupt,   of 
torqui'nt,  from  Lat.  torquenSy  pr.  par.  of  torqiteo 
=  to  twist.] 
Her. :  Torqued  (q.v.). 

targe,  s.  [A.S.]  [Target.]  Atarget,  a  small 
shield,  a  buckler. 

"  Ywlmpled  we],  and  on  blre  hede  a.n  hat, 
Aa  briAlti  oa  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  turffe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ProL  47. 

targe,  talrge,  v.t.  [Cf.  Dut.  tergen=  to  vex, 
to  provoke;  Low  Ger.  targen.]  [Tarre.] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  To  rate,  to  scold,  to  reprimand  severely. 

2,  Tn  exercise,  to  catechise ;  to  cross-examine 
severely. 

3.  To  beat,  to 
strike. 

4,  To  keep  in 
order  or  under 
discipline. 


tar-get.  "tar- 
gatte,  *  tar- 
gette,  •  ter- 
gat,  s.  [A.S. 
large;  dimin. 
eutr.  -et ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  targa 

=  a   target,   a         a:.ulo-saxon  taboet. 
small    round 

shield  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zarga  =  a  frame,  a  side  of 
a  vessel,  a  wall  ;  Ger.  zarge  =  a  frame,  a  case, 
a  border  ;  Fr.  targe  =  a  target,  a  shieM  ;  Sp. 


tarja  =  a  shield  ;  Port,  tarja  =  an  escutcheon 
on  a  target ;  Ital.  targa  —  a  buckler  ;  Irish  & 
Gael.  targaid=  a  t^irget,  a  shield.] 

1.  A  shield  or  buckler  of  a  small  size, 
circular  in  form,  cut  out  of  oxhide,  mounted 
on  light  but  strong  wood,  and  strengthened 
by  bosses,  spikes,  &c.  ;  often  covered  exter- 
nally with  a  considerable  amount  of  orna- 
mental work. 

"  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  target  and  broadsword." 
—Maciulay  :  Hut.  Kng..  ch.  v, 

2.  The  mark  set  up  to  be  fired  at  in  archery, 
musketry,  or  artillery  practice,  or  the  like. 
Targets  for  archery  puijioses  are  made  of 
leather  or  canvas,  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
painted  with  concentric  rings  of  varions 
colors,  the  centre  being  golden.  Rifle  targets 
are  generally  square  or  oblong  metal  plates, 
and  are  divided  into  three  or  more  sections — 
the  bull's-eye,  inner  (or  centre),  and  outer, 
counting  from  the  centre  of  the  target  to  tlie 
outsitle.  In  some  targets  there  is  a  fourth 
division  coniniunly  called  a  magpie  (q.v.). 

target-bearer,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Peltigera. 

tar'-get-ed,  a.  [Eng.  target;  -ed.]  Provided 
or  armetl  with  a  target;  having  a  defensive 
covering  like  a  target. 

"  tar-get-eer",  *  tar-get-ier'.  *  tar-gat- 
ier,  "  tar-get-tier,   *  tar-guet  ier,  s. 

[Eng.  target ;  -eer.]     One  armed  witli  a  target. 
"The  bi.'3niua  of  our  Carg-Jtiers  must  all  b6  3tee|it  In 
Bweat."  Chapman:  Bomer ;  Iliad  u. 

tar-gi-6'-ne-SB,  tar-gi-d-ni-e'-se,  tar- 
gi-6-ni-a-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  targi- 
onia ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -e(B,  -acem.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Marchantiaceae,  having 
the  spore-cases  sub-marginal  and  solitary,  and 
the  iuvolucels  wanting. 

tar-gi-6'-ni-^,  s.  [Named  after  John  An- 
thony Targioni,  a  Florentine  botiinist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Targionese  (q.v.). 
Frond  somewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  deep  gi'een, 
purplish  at  the  edges,  forming  large  patches 
on  moist  and  exposed  banks ;  capsule  soli- 
tary, globose,  nearly  sessile,  arising  from  the 
end  of  the  midrib  of  tlie  lower  face  of  the 
frond.  It  bursts  irregularly  at  the  top,  dis- 
charging spores  and  elaters.  The  species  exist 
chietly  in  warm  countries. 

tar'-gi-o-nite,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Bechi  in  a  commu- 
nication to  Dana,  but  it  is  printed  in  his  note 
(American  Jour.  Science,  ser.  II.,  vol.  xiv., 
1852,  p.  60)  as  Jargionite.  Apparently  the 
same  as  Steinmannite  (q.v.). 

Tar'-gum,  s.  [Chaldee  (E.  Aramsean)  C^3"in 
(targum),  140^3"iri  {targTima)  =  interpretation, 
translation  ;  D3"»n  (tirgem),  C5"iri  (targem)  = 
to  interpret,  to  translate.] 

Jewish  Literature:  A  Chaldee  version  or 
paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament,  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  the  exiles  who  returned  from 
Babylon  knew  that  language  well,  and  had 
partly  lost  acquaintance  with  their  own. 
When  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues after  the  return  from  Babylon,  an 
interpretation  or  occasional  comment  was 
added  in  Chaldee,  then  the  oral  explanations 
were  written,  and  finally  regular  Targums 
arose.  There  are  ten  known  Targums.  The 
oldest  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of 
Onkelos,  which  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch. 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  believed  that  Onkelos 
was  the  same  as  Aquila,  that  he  was  a  mythic 
person,  and  did  not  write  the  Targum  which 
bears  his  name.  It  was  at  first  a  Palestinian 
production,  but  was  afterwards  modified  by 
Babylonian  Jews.  It  remained  for  many 
years  in  an  unfixed  state,  but  was  finally  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  third  century.  It 
was  first  printed  a.d.  14S2,  and  there  were 
many  subsequent  editions.  The  next  impor- 
tant Targum  was  that  of  Jonathan  Ben  Qzziel, 
on  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  the 
Prophets.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
same  way  as  its  predecessor,  and  to  have  been 
completed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. A  third  Targum,  called  that  of  the 
Pscudo-Jonalhan,  and  confined  to  the  Penta- 
teucli,  alludes  to  Kliadiyah  and  Fatima,  two 
of  Muhammad's  wives,  and  is  not  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  A  fourth 
is  the  Jerusalem  one,  on  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  fragmentaiy,  and  resembles  that  of  tlie 


Pscudo-Jenathan,  which  It  may  liave  preceded 
by  a  century.  There  are  less  imi'ortant  Tar- 
gums on  the  Uagiugrapha. 

"This  seed,  there  siiukeu  uf.  Is  Christ,  as  both  th« 

targumi  Aipouud  IW  —Jrchtip.  Patrick:  On  Oenttit, 

UL  16. 

tar'-giim-ist.  s.  [Eng.  targum;  -ist.]  The 
writer  of  11  targum ;  one  versed  in  the  litera- 
ture and  language  of  the  targums. 

"  Jouatbftii  or  Onkelos.  tbe  turffumitu,  were  ot 
cleaner  langu&ge."— i/iUon ;  Apology  far  Smectymf 
nuui. 

•  tar'-hood,  s.  [Eng.  tar;  -hood.)  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  a  tar  ;  sailors  collect- 
ively. 

■  Walpol4:  T0 

ta'-ri,  s.  [Native  name.]  The  sap  of  Phcenia 
sylvestris.  In  India  it  is  uslmI  as  a  bevcnige, 
sometimes  in  its  natural  couditiun  and  some- 
times fermented. 

*t&r'-i-an,  s.  [Wei.]  An  ancient  British 
shield.    ■ 

t&r'-ifi;  «.  [O.  Fr.  tarife  =  arithmetic,  cast- 
ing uf  accounts  (Fr.  ttirLf),  from  Sp.  tarifa  = 
a  list  of  prices,  a  book  of  rates,  from  Arab, 
to  t'(/'=  giving  information,  from  dr/=  know- 
ing, knowledge.] 

1.  A  list  or  table  of  goods  with  the  duties 
or  customs  to  which  they  are  liable,  either  on 
exportation  or  imi)ort;rtion  ;  a  list  or  table  of 
duties  or  customs  to  be  paid  on  goods  im- 
ported or  exported,  whether  such  duties  are 
imposed  by  the  government  of  a  country  or 
are  agreed  upon  between  the  governments  of 
two  countries  having  commerce  with  each 
other. 

■'  However  Absurd  a  rar^/f  may  be.  a,  smnggler  Is  bat 
too  likely  to  be  s  luuiTe  and  a  rufflAn. "— j/acau^y.* 
Bitt.  Eiig..  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  table  or  acale  of  charges  generally. 

S.  A  law  of  Congress  fixing  the  amount  of 
import  duties. 

^  In  the  United  States  the  question  of  free 
trade  or  protection  tias  given  great  interest  to 
tariff  legislation,  or  the  increasing  or  deureaeing 
of  customs  dutie8,aud  the  taiiff  controversy  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  party 
division.  It  formerly  divided  attention  with 
slavery,  currency,  and  state-rights  questions, 
but  now  stands  almost  alone,  as  the  main 
cause  of  division  between  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  the  nation.  In  England  the 
early  tariffs  were  prohibitous,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  articles  which  parliament  de- 
cided could  be  made  at  home.  The  use  of  the 
tarifl"  OS  a  source  of  revenue  did  not  begin  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Prohibition  did 
not  cease,  however,  in  regard  to  certain  articles, 
and  aa  late  as  1819  the  prohibitory  policy  waa 
in  part  continued,  in  the  masked  method  of 
placing  duties  bo  high  aa  to  exclude  the  article 
discrimiuated  against.  Since  then  the  policy 
of  free  trade  has  been  adopted  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  the  number  of  articles  paying 
duties  ilecreaaod  until  only  a  few  remain.  In 
the  United  States,  after  independence  liad  been 
declared,  each  state  adopted  a  tariff  of  its  own, 
the  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  being  so 
disturbing  to  tlie  public  interests  thiit  tlie  power 
waa  transferred  to  the  national  government  by 
the  Constitution,  and  in  1789  a  tarifl"  law 
apjilicable  to  the  whole  country  was  reported 
by  James  Madison  and  passed.  The  protective 
policy  w)is  generally  sustained  during  the  early 
periiid  of  nati'Uml  existence,  and  tlie  tariff  in- 
creased after  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
to  protect  the  manufacturing  industries  which 
had  been  started  duriug  that  struggle.  The 
opposition  to  a  higli  tariff,  which  at  first  came 
from  New  EnglaTid,  was  afterwards  diverted  to 
the  South,  and  in  iH.'Jd,  a  lower  tariff  policy  waa 
adopted,  which  continued  in  force  till  1S42. 
Various  fluctuations  took  place  between  that 
date  and  18G1,  when  the  protective  tariff  of  the 
war  period  was  established.  From  that  period 
until  1894  the  protective  tariff  policy  prevailed; 
the  McKinley  Tariff"  of  1890  being  the  highest 
in  many  of  its  rates  of  duty  the  country  had 
known.  In  189-4  the  T)emocratic  party  ^^ining 
the  majority  in  Congress,  a  new  tariff  bill  waa 
passed,  considerably  "reducing  the  rates  of  duty, 
and  placing  numerous  articles  of  the  nature  of 
raw  uKiterials  on  the  free  list,  the  mea.'^ure  as 
adopted  being  in  part  protective,  in  part  for 
revunue  only,  while  an  income  tax  feature  waa 
added  to  it  to  meet  the  expected  decrease  in 
revenue.  On  May  20, 1895.  however,  the  United 
States  Supreme  (^)n^t  decided,  by  a  vote  of  five 
to  four,  that  the  iiicnme  tax  clause  was  uncon- 
stitutionnl,  and  therefore  void. 


bSU,  b6^ ;  p^t,  Jtfrb'l ;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^li ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  I^eiiophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-oian.  -tlau  =  shan*   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tiou,  -^ion  =  «ii"ti-    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  dpL 
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t&r'-ifC,  ».<■  [Tariff,  s.]  To  make  or  drew 
up  a  list  of  duties  on,  as  on  impoi  ted  goods. 

t&r'-In.  s.     [Fr.l    The  siskin  (q.v.). 

tar'-la-tan,  tar'-le-tan, ».  [Etyni.  douM- 
ful ;  c'f.  Milanese  (ariaHtaiino=linBfJ-W"ul8P.T.J 
fabric .-  A  sliowy,  transparent  kind  of  mus- 
lin, used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

torn,  'tame,  "terne,  s.  (icel.  (jorn  cgen. 
(jaijipr)  =  a  Urn,  a  pool ;  Sw.  dial,  tjarn,  tarn; 
Nui-w.  Ijorn,  tjiirm.] 

1    A   small  pool  or  lake  on  s  mountain, 
especially  one  which  has  no  visil.le  feeders. 

"  A  lolty  precipice  in  front* 

Wordstocrih;  PioMUy. 
2.  A  bog,  a  marsh,  ft  fen. 

tor-na'-tlon,  s.  [See  def.l  A  euphemistic 
sulistitute  for  damnation,  used  as  a  iniM  oatn, 
especially  in  America.  It  is  also  used  ad.jec- 
tively  and  adverbially  :  as,  a  tarnatwn  idiot, 
tarnation  strange. 

tor'-nish,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pr-  temiss-,  stem  of  ter- 
nissnnl,  pr.  p.ir.  of  se  ternir  =  to  wax  pale, 
to  lose  its  lustre;  from  M.  H.  Ger.  ternen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  Uirnan,  tarnjan  =  to  obscure,  to 
darken  ;  cogn.  with  A.  S.  dernan,  dyman,=to 
hide;  O.  6ax.  dernt;  O.  Fries.  de™.=  hidden, 
secret.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1  To  soil,  by  an  alteration  induced  by  the 
»ii-,'  dust,  or  the  like  ;  to  diminish  or  destroy 
the  lustre  of;  to  sully. 

••  Some  unUerns  yet  lllte  lamiiVd  li^e  »re  worn, 

.Mid  now  disguise  »liat  ouoe  "'?y„''"l,'"'"l",. „„ 
Fulltr :  J/e.no>i< .-  To  the  Header  i  »  riter  o)  iioM. 

2  To  give,  as  to  gold  or  silver,  a  pale  or  dim 
cast,  without  either  polishing  or  burnishingit. 

•■  If  a  ane  object  should  Wrnijl.  by  haviiit' s  grejt 
many  see  it,  or  the  inusick  should  riiii  mostly  u  to 
ine  .iian'seaVs.  these  satiBlacllon.  •ould  be  made  ui- 
dosure."— Copier .  Of  Envy. 

3  To  diminish  or  destroy  the  purity  or 
lustre  of;  to  cast  a  sUin  upon;  to  sully,  to 
stain. 

••  Let  him  pray  for  resolution,  that  he  may  discover 
nothing  that  may  discredit  tlie  caiise,  Mi-nul.  the 
glory,  tnd  neakea  the  example  of  the  sufferlug.  - 
Collier. 

B.  1-rdrans. :  to  lose  lustre,  to  become  dull. 

••  Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  brlsht. 
Grow  stale  auS  iitniah  with  our  daily  sifht 

Dryden:  Alualum  S  AckuopI.el.  L  2<9. 

tor'-nish,  s.    (Tarnish,  v.]    A  stain,  a  blot, 
a  Uniislied  state. 

tor'-nish-er,  s.     (Eng.  tarnish ;  -er,)     One 
who  or  that  wliioh  tarnishes. 

tox'-no-vitz-ite,  tar'-no-witz-ite  (w as 

V)  s.    (AfterTarnowitz,  Silesia,  where  found; 
suff.  -tie  (Min.) ;  Ger.  toriiocicil.  fariwtiizit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  aragonite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lead. 

to'-ro  (1),  ta'-ra  P),  s.  [Native  name.)  The 
tuberous  roots  of  Colocousia  esailenta  (CaMii/m 
e$culentum)  and  Colocasia  macrorUza.  [CoLO- 
CASIA  1  The  Taro  plant  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Aracea),  aud  is  of  the  same  genus  witli 
the  Cocco  or  Edoes.  It  is  cultivated  for  its 
roots,  which  are  a  principal  article  of  food 
in  the  South  Sea  Islauds.  These  aie  washed  to 
get  rid  of  tlieir  acridity,  and  are  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  bread-fruit;  they  may  also  be 
prepared  for  food  by  boiling,  or  be  made  into  a 
pudding.  Tiir.)  also  yields  a  plea^iut  flour. 
The  plant  has  no  stalk,  its  leaves,  wliieh  are 
broad  and  heart-shaped,  springing  directly 
fron.  tho  root.  These  leaves  are  used  as 
spinach. 

to'-ro  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  Maltese  money  of 
account,  value  about  IJ  of  a  penny  sterling. 

tor'-6c  ».  lEtym.  doubtful.]  A  game  at 
cai-ds,  played  with  seventy-eight  cards. 

tor'-pan,  tar'-pa-nj^,  s.  [Various  Tartar 
dialects.] 

Zool. :  •nie  wild  horse  of  Tartary.  It  is 
mouse-coloured,  with  a  stripe  along  the  back, 
and  is  supposed  to  present  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  stock  from  which  the  domestic 
horse  was  derived.  The  tarpans  roam  in 
tliousands  in  the  great  treeless  plains  of  Tar- 
tary, where  natives  catch  them  by  the  lasso. 

tor-pau-lin,  tor-pan' -ling,  tor-p^-w'- 
ling,  s.  [Eng.  tar,  andpaiiiiij  =  a  covering, 
from  ,KiH(l.at.  palla).'} 


1    f,  cloth  of  stout  canvas,  coated  with  tar 

or  other  waterproof  c pound.      Emi.loyed 

on  shipboard  and  ashore  f..r  covering  hatclies, 
boats,  hammocks,  &c,  and  protecting  articles 
generally  from  the  w.atlier.  A  tarpaulin,  or 
thick  unpaiiited  canvas,  sometimes  called  a 
paMlin,  forms  part  of  tlie  equipment  tor  each 
carriage  of  a  field-battery  of  artillery. 

t2.  A  sailor.     (Kow  usually  aUOrevialed  to 
tar.) 

3.  A  sailor'i  hat,  covered  with  painted  or 
tarred  cloth ;  «  painted  or  tarred  canvas 
cover  generally. 
Tar-pe'-i-an,  o.  Of  or  named  after  Tarpeia, 
a  wciman  wiio  opened  the  gates  of  the  citailtl 
of  Rome  to  its  enemies,  the  Sabines,  under 
promise  of  receiving  that  which  they  wore  on 
tlieir  left  arms.  Instead  of  the  golden  bracelets 
she  expeited,  tlie  Sabines  threw  their  fchielda 
upon  her  as  tliey  entered,  aud  crushed  her. 

Tarpeian  Rock,  «.  A  cliff  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome, 
from  which  criminals  sentenced  to  death  were 
frequently  hurled. 
tar'-pon,  tar'-pum,  i.  [Native  Indian 
imme.l  A  large  American  fish  of  the  family 
Clupeiilne.  This  flsli,  Megalopt  atlanticm,  is 
cummon  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  aud  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ascends 
the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  It  is  the  giant  of 
the  heriing  family,  attaining  at  times  a  length 
of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  l.'^O  pounds.  It 
is  edible,  but  not  prized  as  food,  but  is  becoming 
a  favorite  g.ame  fish  in  the  Bouthern  waters. 
Fished  for  with  rod  and  line  it  tries  all  the 
skill  of  the  angler. 

*  ter'-quin-ish,  a.  [See  def.]  Like,  resem- 
blin"',  or  characteristic  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
king" of  Rome  ;  hence,  proud,  haughty. 

tar' -race,  tar'-rass,  ter'-rass,  trass,  s. 

(Ger.  'tarrass,  trass  ■  of.  Fr.  terrasse  =  an  earth- 
work ;  from  terre  (Lat.  (erra)  =  earth.]  A 
volcanic  earth  used  in  making  cement ;  also  a 
phoster  or  cement  made  in  Holland  from  a 
soft  rock  found  near  Collen. 

t&r-ra-gon,  *  tar'-a-gon,  s.  [Sp.  taragona, 
taragontiu,  taragoncia ;  O.  Fr.  targoii ;  Fr.  es- 
«ra(;(m;  Ital.  targone ;  Low  Lat.  tragim,  Utr- 
c)io'n,  a  corrupt,  of  draco  =  a  dragou,  from 
Lat.  drociinciidi.s  =  a  little  dragon ;  Pers. 
tarkkun.    See  def.] 

Bot.  .-  ylrtemisia  Dranmadns.  The  stems 
are  two  to  three  feet  high,  smooth,  and  bright 
green.  The  leaves  undivided,  narrow,  and 
somewhat  succulent,'  The-heads  small,  round, 
and  smootli,  with  seven  or  eigkt  florets.  It  is 
a  native  of  Siberia,  wliere  the  leaves,  which 
emit  a  stimulating  odour,  and  if  chewed  pro- 
duce a  pungent  moisture  in  the  mouth,  are 
used  with  many  dislies  in  cookery,  and  as  a 
flavouring  for  vinegar. 

s.     Vinegar   fla- 


tarragon  -  vinegar, 

voured  with  tarragon. 

"tarre,  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  tarren,  iargen,  tergen ; 
O.  Dut.  tergen:  Dan.  tasrge ;  A.  S.  ttrgan.] 
[Takrv.]  To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to  provoke, 
to  iucite. 

"  And.  like  a  dog  that  it  compell'd  to  fight.       _ 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarra  liim  on. 

Shakesp. :  Ai»J7  John,  IT.  L 

tarred,  pa.  por.  or  o.    (Tab,  v.] 

tarred  and  feathered,  a.  Subjected 
to  the  process  of  tarring  and  feathering  (q.v.). 

torred-line,  s. 

Naut.  :  Cord  which  has  been  tarred.  In  oon- 
tiadistmction  to  white  line. 

torred-links,  s.  pi.  Links  or  torches 
used  for  ligliting  up  forts,  trenches,  &c.  '  Tliey 
are  made  of  old  rope,  well  beaten,  to  soften 
it  and  are  covered  with  a  composition  or 
piteli,  tar,  and  iiintton-tallow,  similar  to  that 
used  for  pitched  fascines. 
•tar'-ri-ance,  ♦  tar-ry-aunoe,  •  tar- 
ry-ance,  ■  tar-1-ence,  s.  [Eng.  tarry; 
■ance.  1    A  tarrying  ;  delay. 

tar'-ri-er(l),  *tar-l-er,  s.  [Eng. tarry ; -tr.] 
One  who  tarries,  delays,  or  stays. 

"And  for  that  cause  he  is  often  times  called  of 
thein  Fabius  cunctator,  that  is  to  eay.  the  tar*«r  or 
delayer.'  —£i^of .   Uonm-nour,  bk,  i..  cb.  Ixui. 

•  tar'-ri-er  02),  ».    [Terrier  (1),  «.) 


tar'-ring  and  feath'-er-ing,  a.  A  form 
of  popular  puuishiuent  occasionally  adopted 
by  mobs  iti  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  it 
is'intindeil  ralherto  disgrace  than  to  injure  the 
victim.  The  pers'in  who  is  to  be  subjected 
to  tlie  outlage  is  stripped  of  his  clothing  and 
melted  tar  poured  over  his  body,  and  is  tiien 
covered  with  a  coating  of  feathers,  which 
adhere  to  the  soft  tar.  If  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  puiiiehmeut  still  mure  disgraceful  ho 
may  be  ridden  on  a  rail  or  conveyed  in  a  cart 
through  the  streets  as  a  spectacle  for  all  eyes. 
The  latest  instance  of  this  outrage  was  in 
Colorado  during  the  disturbances  attending 
the  railroad  strike  ol  1894. 

tar" -rock,  s.  [Greenland  talarrok.]  Tli» 
name  given  in  Orkney  to  tlie  Kittiwake.  (See 
extract.) 

"  The  tarrock  (/.anij  tridnctj/Itf,  Lin.  Syst.).  which 
seems  to  be  our  kitty  wake,  is  by  far  the  most  common 
of  the  kind  in  this  place- "—flu n-y  ,■  Orkney,  p.  30a, 

t^r'-row,  t'.i.  (Tarry.]  To  delay,  to  hesi- 
tate ;  to  feel  reluctance  ;  to  murmur  at  one's 
allowance.    (6'cofc/i.) 

"An"  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  foo. 
That  yet  hae  tarraw't  at  it. ' 

Suriti  -•  A  Dream. 

tSjr'-ry,  "  tor-le,  v.i.  h  t.  [A  form  due  to 
confusion  of  two  Mid.  Eng.  verbs  :  (1)  larien 
=  to  iiTitate,  (2)  targen  =  to  delay.  (1)  Tarien 
is  from  A.S.  tergan  =  to  vex  ;  O.  Dut,  tergen; 
Dan.  targe  ;  Ger.  zergen ;  Scotcli  targe,  tuirge. 
(2)  Targen  is  from  O.  Fr.  larger  =  to  tarry,  to 
delay,  from  a  Low  Lat  tardico,  from  Lat. 
fai-fto  (Fr.  tarder)  =  to  delay,  from  tardus  = 
slow,  tardy  (q.v.).  The  form  follows  tarien, 
while  tlie  sense  goes  with  targen.  (Skmt.)} 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  stop,  to  delay;  to  put  off  going  or 
coming. 

'■  If  that  Bervaunt  seye  In  his  herte :  my  lord  tnr. 
ie/h  to  come,  and  bicynne  to  siuyte  childien  aud 
haudmaydeus."— II'tfc/(//e.-  iu*a  xii.  15, 

2.  To  stay  or  remain  beliind  ;  to  wait. 

"  Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come  again  Imto 
jon."—Exodta  xxiv.  1*. 

3.  To  stay,  to  sojourn,  to  abide,  to  lodge. 

"Tarry all  night,  and  wash  your  ieet."~aenetii  xix.i. 

•  B.  Traits. :  To  wait  for;  to  remain  till. 

"He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must 
farry  the  grinding.' —S/iat«p. .'  TroUut  &  Cremda, 
L  1. 

•tar'-rj^,  5.  (Tarry,  ti.]  Delay,  stay,  tarriance. 

"He  sayeth  his  tarry  is  but  short  here."— iodys : 
lUuMr.i  Alien  to  Shrewsbury  (an.  1516). 

tax'-rf,  a.     (Eng.  (ar;  ■y.\    Consisting  of  or 
resembling  tar  ;  of  the  nature  of  tar ;  smeared 
with  tar ;  tarred. 
torry-breeks,  s.    A  sailor.    {Scotch.) 

"  Ynung  royal  Tarrv.Rreeks.  I  learn, 
Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her."    BumM  :  A  Dream. 

tarry-flngers,  s.  pi.    Thieving  fingers; 

pilfering  lingers.    {Scotch.) 

tar'-Bal,  a.    [Tarsds.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  tarsus  or  instep;  aa, 
tarsal  bones. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsi  of  the  eye- 
lids' :  as,  the  tarsal  cartilages. 

tarsal-bones,  s.  pi. 
Anat.  :  Seven  bones  forming  the  heel,  the 
ankle,  and  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

tersal-cartUages,  ».  p'. 

Anat  ■  Two  thin  elongated  plates,  formed 
of  dense  connective  tissue,  placed  on  each 
eyelid,  and  giving  it  shape  and  firmness. 
Called  also  Tarsi. 


I 


tarse,  s.    [Tarsus.] 

*  tar-scl,  s.    [Tiercel.] 

tar'-si,  s.  pi.    (Tarsus.] 

t,ar'-si-a  tor-si-a-tu'-ra,  s.  [Ita!.]  A 
species  'of  inlaying  in  wood,  much  Vractised 
in  Italy  during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  especially  for 
wall  panellinl.  Wood  in  its  natural  colours 
was  employed  in  the  earlier  specimens  but 
afterwards,  when  more  complicated  figures 
birds,  flowers,  &c.,  were  introduced,  the 
various  pieces  were  stained.  Shades  are  pro- 
duced by  immersing  the  pieces  m  bot  sand  , 
the  design  is  built  up  on  paper,  and  appUed 
in  the  manner  of  veneer. 

tox'-si-er, ».    [Tar.sic3.] 


fate,  mt,  fdre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we.  wet,  here,  eam.l,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  -^-' ^"•"'^^''f^^^ 
or!  wore,  w,lfc  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  ciih.  ciire,  ijalte,  cur,  riUe.  tail;  try.  Syrian.    ».  «e  =  e .  oy  -  a .  a»  =  kw. 
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tarsiidsB— tartarated 
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TARSIPES   ROSTRATUS. 


((Ij._si'-i-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarsi(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(S.\ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Lemuroidea  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  genus,  Tarsiua  (q.v.). 

tar-si-pe-di'-nfle,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarsipes, 
genit.  tarsiped{,Ls) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi,  adj.  suff. 
-in<F. } 

Zool:  A  sub-familyof  Phalanpistidfe  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  genus,  Tarsipes  (q.v.).  T.-eth 
almost  rudimentary  and  variable  in  number  ; 
tongue  long,  slender,  pointed,  and  very  ex- 
tensile. 
tar'-si-po8,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tarsi(us),  and  Lat. 
pes  —  a  foot.  Named  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance of  its  fout  to  that  of  Tarsius  (q.v.), 
though  it  has  not  the  peculiar  extension  of 
the  calcaneum  and 
scaphoid  charac- 
teristic of  the  lat- 
ter genns.l 

Zool. :  The  sole 
genus  of  the  sub- 
family Tarsepi- 
dinse  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  specie^ 
Tarsipes  rostra- 
tus,  the  Noolben- 
gnr  or  Tait,  from 
Western  Austra- 
lia. Head  with 
elongated  and 
Blender  muzzle, 
mouth-opening 
email  ;  fore  feet 
with  five  well-de- 
veloped toes,  hind  feet  rather  long  and  slen- 
der;  ears  moderate,  rounded;  tail  prehensile, 
longer  than  head  and  body.  This  little  mar- 
supial lives  in  trees  and  bushes,  and  uses  its 
tail  in  climbing ;  it  feeds  on  honey,  which  it 
procures  by  inserting  its  long  tongue  into  the 
blossoms  of  flowers;  but  one  which  Mr. 
Gould  kept  in  confinement  ate  flies  readily. 

tar'-si-US,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  tarsus 
(q.v.).  Named  from  the  immensely  elongated 
tarsal  portion  of  the  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Tarsiidse 
(q.v.),  with  a  single  speoies.  Tcirsuis  spectrum, 
the  Tarsier,  Malmag,  or  Spectre  Tarsier,  a  very 
singular  little  animal,  somewhat  smaller  than 
an  English 
squirrel, \Tith 
very  large 
eyes  and  ears, 
and  a  long 
th  i  n  tail, 
with  a  tuft 
at  the  end ; 
general  co- 
lour fawn- 
brown,  bare 
parts  of  a 
flesh  tint, 
forehead, 
face,  and 
nose  reddish,  with  a  black  streak  over  the  eye. 
It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  many  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago,  feed- 
ing on  insects  and  lizards.  It  sleeps  during  the 
day,  but  is  very  active  by  night,  moving  from 
place  to  place  by  jumps,  a  method  of  progres- 
sion, for  wliich  its  curious  hind  legs,  not  un- 
like those  of  a  frog,  are  well  adapted.  Its 
strange  appearance  causes  it  to  be  regarded 
with  superstitious  awe  by  the  natives  of  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Tarsier  is  rare, 
not  more  than  two  being  generally  found 
together,  and  only  produces  cue  at  a  birth. 

tar-s6-,  pre/.  [Tabsus.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  tarsus  (q.v.). 

tarao-metatarsal,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  tarsus  and  ttie  metatarsus  :  as,  the  tarso- 
metatarsal ligaments. 

S.  As  substantive : 

Compar.  Anat.  ;  That  part  of  a  bird's  leg 
which  is  commonly  called  the  tarsus  in  de- 
scriptive ornithology  ;  the  bone  reaching  from 
the  tibia  to  the  toes,  which  has  at  its  top  one 
of  the  small  t-'irsal  bones  confluent  with  it,  so 
that  it  consists  of  part  of  the  tarsus  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  metatarsus. 

Tarso-vietatarsal  articulatioTis : 

Anat. :  The  articulations  of  the  four  anterior 
bones  of  the  tarsus  :  viz.,  the  three  cuneiform 
and  the  culroid  bones  with  the  metatarsal 
bones. 


TAR3IU3  SPECTRUM. 


tor-sor'-rlia-plij^,  ».  [Lat.  tarsus  =  a  carti- 
lage  of  llie  eyelids,  and  Gr.  pa<})ij  (rhxij^he)  =  a 
seam,  a  suture  ;  pdirrw  (fhapto)  =  to  sew.] 

Surg. :  An  0|ieration  for  diminishing  the 
size  of  an  oi>ening  between  the  eyelids  when 
it  is  enlarged  by  surrounding  cicatrices. 

tar-s6t'-o-m^,  s.     [Lat.  taTS7is=:a,  cartilage 
of  the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  rofj.^  (tome)  =  a  cutting.] 
Snrg. :  Tlie  section  or  removal  of  the  tarsal 
cartilages. 

tar'-stis  (ill.  tar'-si).  s.  [Gr.  rapo-o?  (tarsos) 
=  a  stand  or  frame  of  wiclter-work,  a  flat 
basket,  the  flat  of  the  fout,  &c.] 

1.  Anatoviy: 

(1)  The  seven  small  bones  constituting  the 
ankle  or  instep  in  man  :  viz.,  the  calcaneum, 
the  astragalus,  the  cuboid,  the  scaphoid,  and 
the  tliree  metcitarsal  bones.  Tliey  con'espond 
with  the  carpus  or  wrist  of  the  anterior  limb. 

(2)  (PL):  Tlie  tarsal  cartilages  (q.v.). 

2.  Enfom.  dt  Zool.  (PL) :  (1)  The  last  seg- 
ments of  the  legs  of  insects.  (2)  The  jointed 
feet  of  other  articulated  or  annulose  animals. 

3.  Ornith.  :  The  shank  of  a  bird.  It  may 
be  naked  or  feathered.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  protected  by  scales. 

tart,  *tart©,  a.  [A.S.  («ar(  =  tart,  sharp, 
severe,  lit.  =  tearing,  from  tier,  pa.  t.  of  teran 
=  to  tear  (q.v.).J 

1.  Sharp  to  the  taste  ;  acid,  acidulated. 
"Thejuicels  very  tart."—Dampier:    Voyagu  iua, 

1686). 

2.  Sharp,  severe,  biting,  keen. 

"  rhe  pupulftT  haranifue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  lojiic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  tbe  wit, 


Aud  the  loud  laugh." 


Cowper:  Taik,  It.  8L 


tart,  *  tarte,  s.  [Fr.  tarte,  tottrie,  from  Lat. 
torta,  fern.  sing,  of  (oriHS=  twisted,  pa.  par. 
of  torqueo  —  to  twist ;  Ital.  tartera,  torta  ;  Sp. 
torta  ;  Dut.  taart  ;  Ger.  torte;  Dan.  t'xrte.]  A 
kind  of  small  open  pie  or  piece  of  pastry,  con- 
sisting of  fruit  or  preserve  baked  and  inclosed 
in,  or  surrounded  by,  paste. 

"It  prows  on  a  buahy  plunt.  has  a. bitterish  tajit«, 
rather  inalpld ;  but  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or  in 
tarts,  and  la  used  fcs  food  by  tha  uativea."— Coo*  .* 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  It 

tart-rhubarb,  s.  Rheum  JRJuiponticum, 
and  R.  hybriduni.    [Khubarb.] 

tar'-tan  (l),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  (iretoiTrc  =  linsey- 
woolsey,  from  Sp.  ti'ritatia—  s.  thin  woollen 
cloth,  a  sort  of  tliin  silk,  from  its  flimsiness  ; 
tiritar  =  to  shiver,  to  shake  with  cold ;  Fort. 
tiritaTia.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

Fabric :  Woollen  cloth,  cross-barred  with, 
stripes  of  various  colours,  forming  panes,  and 
constituting  the  peculiar  patterns  which  are 
said  to  have  formerly  distinguished  the  dif- 
ferent Scottish  Hi^jhland  clans,  each  clan 
having  its  own  peculiar  pattern.  North  (Re- 
cord of  Dress,  Arms,  &  Sciences  of  the  High- 
landers, ii.  16-19)  gives  a  list  of  tlie  tartans, 
but  other  authorities  think  that  the  patterns 
are  of  comparatively  recent  invention.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  chequered  patterns 
them.selves  in  which  the  cloth  is  woven,  and 
which  are  frequently  printed  or  painted  on 
various  surfaces,  as  pajier,  wood,  &c. 

H  The  weaving  of  particolored  and  striped 
cluth  cannot  be  claimed  as  iiecidiar  to  any 
country  or  people,  such  checks  being,  indeed, 
the  simplest  ornamental  lormsin  which  dyed 
yarns  can  be  combined  in  the  looms.  But  the 
use  of  the  variegated  cloth  termed  tartan 
by  tho  Highlanders  of  Scotland  is  probably  of 
great  antiquity,  each  clan  having  for  centuries 
had  il8  ppecial  distinguishing  tartan.  After 
the  Rebellion  of  1745  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  in  which  the  use  of  the  Highland  dress 
in  Scotland  was  prohibited  under  severe  penal- 
ties. Tlieee  acts  remained  nominally  in  force 
until  1782,  when  they  were  repealed,  and  since 
tliat  time  clan  tartan,  with  varying  fluctuntionB 
of  fashion,  h:i8  been  a  popular  article  of  dress, 
its  uae  being  by  no  means  confined  to  Scotland, 
while  manufacturers  have  invented  so  many 
new  "sets,"  or  alterations  of  color,  that  the 
heraldry  of  tartans  has  become  nmth  confused. 
The  manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  has 
long  been  carried  on  at  tlie  historic  locality 
of  Bannockburn,  near  Stilling,  and  is  still 
a  feature  of  the  local  industries  at  that  place. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of,  made  from,  or 
resembling  tartan ;  having  the  pattern  of  a 
tartan. 


tar'- tan  (2),  tar-tane,  «.    [Fr.  tartane;  8p.» 
Port.,  &  iLid.  tartana,  from  Arab.  taridah=zA 
kind  of  vessel  specially  adapted  for  transport- 
ing horses.] 
Naut. :  A  small  vessel  with  one  mast  and  a 


bowsprit,  the   mainsail    being    spread  by  a 
lateen  yard.     Used  in  the  MediteiTauean. 

Tar'-tar  (l),  t.  &  o.  [Better  spelled  Tatar. 
The  r  was  inserted  in  medifeval  times  to  sug- 
gest that  tlie  Asiatic  hordes  who  occasioned 
siicli  anxiety  to  Europe  came  from  hell  (Tar- 
tarus), and  were  the  locusts  of  Revelation  ix. 
Pers.  Tatar  =  a  Tartar  or  Scythian.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Tartary,  a  name  loosely  ap- 
plied to  members  of  various  Mongolian  races 
m  Asia  and  Europe.  It  was  originally  applit-d 
to  certain  Tungueic  tribes  in  ObiQcse  Tartary, 
but  was  extended  to  the  Mongols,  Turks,  and 
other  tribes  which  fonncd  the  devastating 
army  of  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors.  It 
is  now  loosely  applied  to  tribes  of  mixed  origin 
in  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Tart^iry, 
including  the  Kazan  Tartars,  Crim  Tartars, 
Kipchaka,  Kalmucks,  &c.  In  classifying  lan- 
guages. Tartaric  is  appUed  to  the  Turki8>' 
group. 

"  Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar't  bow." 
Shaketp.  ;  MUlsnmmer  Ifight't  Dream.  1U.3. 

2.  A  courier  employed  by  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  by  the  European  ambassadors  in 
Constantinople. 

3.  A  person  of  a  Iceen,  irritable  temper ;  a 
vixen,  a  shrew. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Tartary  or  the 
Tartars. 

%  To  catch  a  Tartar:  To  be  caught  in  one's 
own  trap  ;  to  catch  more  than  was  bargained 
for. 

Tartar-bread,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  great  fleshy  root  of  Crambt 
tartarica.   (2)Crambe  tartarica.   [Crambe(I).] 

*  Tar'-tar  (2),  s.     [Lat.  Tartarus.]    Hell. 

"He  mib'iit  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back." 

Shaketp.:  Benru  ''..  II,  2. 

tar'-tar  (3),  s.  [Fr,  tartre,  from  Low  Lat. 
tartaruvi  =  the  deposit  in  wine-casks  ;  8p.  & 
Ital.  tartaro.] 

Chem. :  A  generic  name  for  tartaric  acid,  but 
applied  especially  to  the  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium.     [Arqol,  Cream  of  Tartar.] 

t  H  (1)  Petrified  tartar :  [Tartartjm]. 

(2)  Tartar  of  the  Teeth:  An  earthy  substance 
which  is  deposited  from  tlie  saliva  on  the 
teeth  when  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to 
them.  It  consists  of  salivary  mucus,  animal 
matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

tartar-emetio»  8. 

Chem.  &  Pharm.  :  Tartarated  antimony. 
KO-Sb03-C8H40io+2HO,  or  KSbC^H^UjHoO. 
Internally  in  small  doses  it  is  diaphoretic,  ex- 
pectorant, and  probably  cholagogue  ;  in  larger 
doses  it  is  an  emetic  or  a  purgative.  Wlien 
a  patient  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  then 
sedative.  Externally  it  is  a  powerful  irritant, 
producing  pustules  like  tliose  of  small-pox. 
As  an  ointment  or  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  it 
ia  a  powerful  counter-irritant. 

tar' -  tar  -  at  -  ed,  a.  [Eng.  tartar;  -ated.] 
Having  tartaric-acid  in  its  composition. 

^  Tartarated  -  antimony  is  tartar  -  emetic 
(q.v.);  tartaiated-iron  is  used  in  pharmacy 
as  a  blood  restorer;  and  tartarated -soda  is 
Eochelle-salt  or  Sodio- potass ic  tartrate  (q.v.). 


boUy  bo^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hlii,  benph;  go»  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ifig 
^lan,  -tlan  =  ahan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  sh^ ;  -tion,  -;lon  =  zhun*   -oioos,  -tioQS»  -slous  =  shds.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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tarfcarean — taeco 


•tar-tar'-6-an,  •  tar  tar'-e-ofis  (1),  o. 
[Lat.  Tarlareus,  from  2'ar(aruj  =  hell.]  Per- 
taining to  or  cUaracteristic  of  hell ;  hellish, 
infernal. 

"  At  thla  diiy, 
When  &  Tartareifi  darlaiesB  overapreftdB 
The  Krunutug  nfttitms." 

i^oriltuorth  :  Ezcitrsion,  bk.  Iv. 

Uir-tar'-e-oiiB  (2),  a.   (Eng.  tartar  (3) ;  -eouj.) 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :  Consisting  of   tartar ;    re- 
sembling or  partaking  of  tlie  nature  of  tartar. 

"In  fruits,  the  tartareoiii  pftrta  of  thBBap  are  thrown 
upon  tiiB  rtbrea  designed  for  the  ttone.  and  the  oily 
uijon  the  seed  within  if—ffrev:  Cormologia. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  rough  crumbling  siirface, 
like  the  tlialius  of  some  lichens. 

tartareous-moss,  5. 

Bot.  if  Dyfing  :  A  lichen,  Lecanoro  tartarm. 
[Cudbear.] 

Tar-tar' -i-an,  Tar-tar'-ic  (1),  a.  [Eng. 
Tarlarii:  -i.'m,  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tar- 
tary  ;  Tartar. 

Tartarian-bread,  s.    [Tartar-bread.  1 

Tartarian-lamb,  s. 

Bol. :  Cibotmm  Baromelz.     [Barometz.) 

tar-tar" -10  (2),  a.  [Eng.  (artor  (:i)  i  -ic]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  tartar. 

tartarlc-acld,  s. 

,    nu  n  Tj  n   -  CHHO-COjH     ™  ^ 

1.  Chem. :  C4H6O6  =  CHHO-CO2H.  '™ 
formula  incUuies  four  bibasic  acids  distin- 
guished especially  by  their  crystalline  forms 
and  action  on  polarised  light.  (1)  Dextro-tar- 
taric  acid:  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  Found  in 
grapes,  tamarinds,  pine -apples,  and  other 
fruits,  and  prepared  commercially  from  the 
argol,  or  impure  potassium  tartrate  deposited 
from  wine  by  convertinj^  it  into  a  calcium 
salt,  decomposing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallize  in  a 
warm  place.  It  forms  colouiless,  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  has  a  pure  acid  taste,  and 
turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right. 
The  acid  is  largely  used  by  calico-printers. 
(2)  Lcevo-tartarie  acid  (q.v.).  (3)  Saceviic-acid 
(q.v.).  (4)  Meso-tartaric  acid.  Inactive  tar- 
taric acid.  Obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
sorbin.     It  has  no  action  on  polarised  light. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Tartaric-acid  diminishes  thirst 
in  fevers.  It  is  generally  given  ju  the  form 
of  cream  of  tartar  or  witli  bicarbonate  of  soda 
as  an  ellervescing  draught. 

X  Tartaric  acid  exists,  either  free  or  in 
combination  with  basic  substances,  in  the 
juices  of  many  fruits  and  plants.  The  subacid 
flavor  of  the  grape,  pine-apple,  and  rowan 
is  due  to  its  pieaence.  The  crystals  obtained 
from  argol  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  the 
solution  reddens  litmus.  When  rubbed  in  the 
dark  they  beLume  luminous.  When  tartaric 
acid  is  heated  it  melts,  forming  the  isomeric 
metatartaric  acid.  If  the  heating  be  continued 
it  decomposes  into  a  number  of  chemical 
Bubstancee,  including  among  them  formic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  and  acetone.  Being  a  dibasic 
acid.  Tartaric  acid  forms  a  large  number  of 
salts,  many  of  them  important.  Bitrartrate  oj 
potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  KHC4H4O6  is 
obtained  by  purifying  the  crude  argol  by 
crystallization.  It  is  used,  with  baking  soda, 
as  a  baking  powder,  while  medicinally  it  is 
a  useful  purgative,  and  is  a  household  remedy 
for  clearing  the  blood  in  spring.  Tartarated 
iro^i,  or  tartrate  of  iron  and  potash,  acts  as  a 
mild  tonic,  which,  when  dissolved  in  sherry, 
constitutes  iron  wine,  Tartar  emetic  (q.v.)  is 
another  useful  compound  which,  while  import- 
ant for  its  medicinal  properties,  is  dangerous 
in  unskillful  hands,  and  has  gained  notoriety 
from  being  employed  in  several  famous 
poisoning  cases.  A  dose  of  %  grain  has 
proved  fatal  to  a  child  and  one  of  2  grains 
to  an  adult.  Usually  a  dose  of  1-10  to  1-7  of  a 
grain  is  given,  but  if  used  as  an  emetic  the 
dose  may  be  from  1  to  3  grains. 

tartarlc-anhydrldes,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  forming 
seveial  anhydrides,  three  of  which  are  known. 
(1)  Ditartaric  acid  =  ^^J^'^q^  (tartralic  acid). 
Formed  by  heating  tartaric  acid  for  some 
time  at  a  temperature  of  170°.  Is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  not  crystallizable.  Its  salts  are 
resolved  by  boiling  into  ordinary  tartrates. 


(2)  Tartrelic  acti  =  C4H4O5  Soluble  tar- 
taric anhydride.  Obtained  by  quickly  heat- 
ing small  quantities  of  tartaric  acid  until  it 
swells  UD.  It  is  a  yellowish,  deliquescent 
mass,  wiiieh  dissolves  in  water,  forming  an 
acid  solution.  (3)  Insoluble  tartaric  anhy- 
dride. C4H4O6.  Obtained  by  heating  tar- 
taric acid  for  some  time  to  150",  exhausting 
the  product  with  cold  water,  and  drying  it  in 
a  vacuum.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  converted 
by  boiling  into  tartaric  acid. 

•  tar'-tar-in,  *  tar'-tar-ino,  s.    (Eng.  tar- 
tar (3) ;  -in,  -inc.]    An  old  name  for  jiotash. 

tar-tar' -i-um,  s.    [Tartarin.] 


-i-za'-tlon,  s.      [Eng.    tarlari:(e); 
The  act  of  tartarizing  or  of  forming 


tar-tar 

-ation.] 
tartar. 

tar'-tar-ize,  i'.(.  [¥:ng.  tartar  (3)  ;  -ize.]  To 
impregnate  with  tartar  ;  to  refine  by  means  of 
the  salt  of  tartar. 

"  Tar'-tar-oiis  (1),  a.  [Eng.  Tartar  (1) ;  -ot«.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a  Tar- 
tar ;  Tartaric,  wild,  savage. 

"All  the  tartarou4  mooda  of  common  men." 

Ben  Jonson :  PoeUttter.  ▼.  1. 

tar'-tar-oiiB  (2),  a.  [Eng.  tar(ar  (3) ;  -oiis.] 
Containing  or  consisting  of  tartar ;  resem- 
bling tartar. 

"  The  asperity  of  tartarout  salts,  and  the  flery  acrl. 
mony  of  alcaline  salts  .  .  .  produce  uaseent  passions 
and  anxieties  in  the  hO\Ll."— Berkeley  :  btrU.  i  S6. 

tar'-tar-um,  s.  [Latinised  form  of  Eng. 
tirln'r  (3)  (q.v,).]  A  preparation  of  tartar. 
Called  also  lietrifted.tartar. 


tartramlo-etber,  <. 

(^hem.: 


Tartrame- 


Tar" -tar -us,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  Tdpropos 

(rar(aros).] 

Classic  Mythol. :  A  fabled  deep  and  sunless 
abyss  in  the  lower  world,  situated,  according 
to  Hesiod  and  Homer,  as  far  below  the  earth 
as  the  earth  is  below  heaven.  According  to 
the  later  poets,  Tartarus  was  the  place  in 
which  the  R]iirits  of  the  wicked  received  their 
due  punishment,  and  sometimes  the  word  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  Hades,  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 
•  Tar-tar- 3?,  s.  [Lat.  Tartarus.]  Tartarus, 
hell.    (.Speitser.) 

tar'-ter-ine,  s.    [See  def.] 

Fabric  :  A  kind  of  silk  stuff.  So  called  be- 
cause said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Tartars. 

tart'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
tart  or  acid  ;  rather  tart. 

tart'-let,  s.  [Fr.  tarlelette,  dimin.  from  O.  Fr. 
(arte  =  a  tart  (q.v.).]    A  little  tart. 

tart'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tart  manner;  with  tartness  or 
acidity  of  taste. 

2.  Sharply,  severely,  bitterly. 

"  Tartly  ridiculing  the  pretences  commonly  made 
tor  it."— iVatertand :   n'orkj,  viii.  15B. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect ;  sharply. 
■'  How    tartly   that  gentleman  looks."— Sfta*«ip.  : 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ih 

tart'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  tart,  a. ;  -ness.] 

1.  Sharpness  to  the  taste  ;  sourness,  acidity. 

"The  Juice  had  an  agreeable  tartneu,  though  but 
little  fl:ivour.'— Coo*.-  J-'irgt  Voyage,  bk.  IIL  ch.  L 

2.  Sharpness  of  language  or  manner;  bitter- 
ness, acerbity. 

"  The  tartnett  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes."— 
Shakesp.  :  Coriolanju,  v.  4. 

tar-tra-,  tar-tr-.  pref  [Tartrate,  Tar- 
tab  (3).]  Having  tartaric  acid  in  its  compo- 
sition. 

tar-tra-me'-tbane,  s.  (Pref.  tartra-,  and 
Eng.  methane.     [Tartramic-ether.] 

tar-tram'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  (or(r-,  and  Eng. 
aniic.l  Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric 
acid  and  ammonia. 

tartramic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  (CHH0)2  c00H°  0''ta'°«'i  "^  *° 
ammonium  salt  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
tartaric  anhydride.  The  free  acid  separated 
from  its  calcium  salt  by  sulphuric  acid  is 
syrupy. 


(CHHO)2  oo(C.!  115)0. 
thane.  Obtained  by  tlie  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  tartaric  ether.  Ammonia  con- 
verts it  into  tartramide. 

tar'-tra-nudo,  s.     [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng. 
amide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CoH2(OH>2(CO-NH.>>.  Obtained  by 
gently  heating  diethylic  tartrate  with  alco- 
holic ammonia.  It  forms  rhombic  crystals, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

tar'-tra-nil,  s.     [Pref.  tartr-,  and  Eng.  ant- 

l{ine).'] 

Chem.:  C2H2O { gg(2^'^>,o.  Phenyltartri- 
mide.  Obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  tar- 
trate of  aniline.  It  may  be  purified  by  recrys- 
taUization.  It  is  tasteless,  forms  nacreous 
laminee  which  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  si)aringly  in  ether,  melt  about  200%  and 
decompose  at  230°. 

tar'-trate,  tar"  -  tar  -  ate,  s,     [Eng.  tar- 

t{a)i\ic)  ;  suff.  -aU  (fihem.).} 

1.  Chem. :  A  salt  of  tartaric  acid. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Tartrate  of  iron  anj  potash 
=  Tartarated  Iron  (q.v.).  Tartrate  of  potash 
is  given  as  a  diuretic  and  alterative,  or  in 
larger  doses  as  a  purgative ;  and  tartrate  of 
soda  and  potash  is  Rochelle  Salt  (q.v.). 

%  In  the  process  of  ripening  of  wines  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ((ir(ra(e  of  pota$h  is 
deposited  by  puit  "ine  and  sumo  other  wines; 
and  this,  nil.ved  with  the  coloring  matter, 
forms  the  crust  bo  well  known  in  old  port 
wine,  and  which  lines  that  side  of  the  bottle 
which  has  been  laid  duwn.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cause  a  rapid  deposition  of 
this  substance  by  chemical  means,  but  without 
success.  Tartrate  of  lead,  produced  by  adding 
cream  of  tartar  to  acetate  of  lead  in  solution, 
if  dried  and  introduced  into  a  tube,  which 
is  then  exposed  to  red  heat  and  sealed,  deposits 
a  finely  divided  form  of  lead.  If  the  tube 
be  then  broken  and  its  contents  shaken  out, 
they  will  catch  fire,  affording  "what  is  called 
pyropliorus. 
tar'-trfm-ide,  e.  [Pref,  tartr-,  and  Eng. 
imide.] 

Chem.:  C.,H2o|^°H(f  A  hypothetical 
substance  of  whicli  the  phenyl  compound 
is  known  (tartranil). 

tar-tron'-io,  a.   (Pref.  tartr- ;  Eng.  (Ul)on(e); 
-ic.]    Derived  from  or  containing  tartaric  acid. 

tartronlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  CH(0H)(C0-0H)2.  Hydroxy-ma- 
lonic  acid.  Obtained  by  evaporating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  dinitro-tartaric  acid,  or 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  ines- 
oxalic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  colourless 
prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  180'  with  evolution  of  water  anO 
carbonic  anhydride. 

tar'-tro-nyl,  s.    [Eng.  tortron(ic) ;  -i/!.] 
Chem. :  Tlie  acid  radical  of  tai-tronic  add. 

[DlALUEIO-AOn>.l 


tartronyl-urea, 
tar'-tryl,  s.    (Eng.  tartr(ate)  :  -yl] 

Cliem. ;    C4H2O2.      The  radical  of  tartaric 
acid. 

tar-tryl'-Io,  a.     [Eng.   tartryl;   -ic.]     Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  tartryl  (q.v.). 
tartryllc-acld,  s.    [Tartakio-acid.1 

tar-tuffe',  tar-tufe,  s.  [Fr.  tartufe  =  a 
hypocrite,  from  Molitre's  comedy  Tartuf^ 
which  is  named  after  the  principal  character.) 
A  hypocritical  pretender  ;  a  hypocrite. 

tar- tuff- ish,  tar-tuf'-ish,  a.  (Eng. 
tartuffie) :  -ish.]  Hypocritical ;  rigid  or  precise 
in  beliaviour. 

•■  She  hM  some  mother.ln.l»i..  or  tarta^h  aunt,  or 
nonsensical  old  woman,  to  consult  upon  the  occasion 
as  well  na  myself."— Slernc 

*  tar-tuff' -i?m,  ».      (Eng.  tartvff[e);    -ism.] 

Hypocrisy. 
t  tas, ».    [Fr.]    A  heap,  a  pile. 
*tasoe,  f.    [Tasse.] 

tas'-co,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfoLl  A  sort  of  dsy 
for  maki!ig  melting-pots. 


ISte,  fat,  fare,  ^mldst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p9^ 
or.  wore,  w?!^  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  vaito,  our.  rule,  f^ ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ee  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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IttS-e-dm'^-ter,  s.  Gr.  racrtc  (tasis),  geiiit 
vio-ew?  (taseos)  =  a  stretching,  a  straiuing, 
and  Eiig.  meter.] 

Physics :  An  instrument,  invented  by  Sleiner 
of  Vienna,  for  measuring  the  strains  to  wliich 
the  different  parts  of  any  structure  may  be 
aqbmitted.  It  depends  upon  the  tone  given 
out  by  a  wire  or  strip  when  stretched,  the 
variation  in  length  causing  a  cliange  in  thff 
tone. 

t&-siin'-e-ter,  s.  [Qr.  Ta<rts  (Jiasis)  =  stretch- 
uig.  tension,  and  Eng.  meter.] 

Physics :  An  instrument,  invented  by  Edi- 
son, for  measuring  very  niiniite  \-ariations  of 
pressure,  temperature,  moisture,  .Sec.  It  is 
founded  on  the  discovery  of  the  inventor  tliat 
carbon,  when  pressed  in  the  form  of  a  britton. 
affects  the  electric  currents  passing  through 
the  same,  and  c  tfers  a  resistance  which  dimin- 
ishes with  the  pressure.  So  sensitive  is  the 
carbon  that,  when  this  pressure  varies  to 
the  amount  of  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch, 
the  variation  in  the  electric  current  passing 
through  it  will  cause  a  proportional  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle.  The  tasimeter  is 
an  outgrowth  of  Edison's  experiments  with 
that  form  of  telephone  with  which  he  tried  to 
vary  the  intensity  of  electric  waves  by  means 
of  the  human  voice  ;  and  its  superiority  to  the 
thermopile  may  be  thus  exemplified :  a  hot 
iron  placed  a  few  inclies  from  a  thermopile 
will  deflect  the  needle  of  an  ordinai-y  galvano- 
meter about  r  ;  the  human  finger,  held  four 
inches  from  a  tasimeter,  will  deficKt  the 
needle  of  a  similar  galvanometer  6°.  The 
practical  uses  of  the  instrument  are  said  to 
be :  (1)  Warnmg  vessels  of  the  approach  of 
icebergs,  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  to  the 
water  cooled  by  their  vicinity  ;  (2)  Indicating 
otherwise  inappreciable  weights  ;  (3)  Record- 
ing pressures  of  air  in  motion,  thus  aflbrding 
a  useful  addition  to  the  anemometer. 

tas-x-inot'-ric,  fi.  [Eng.  tasimeter ;  -ic] 
Pertaining  to,  or  determined  by  a  tasimeter. 

task,  *  taske,  $.  [O.  Fr.  tasque,  tascJu  (Ft. 
tdche),  from  Low  Lat.  tusca  =  a  tax,  from  Lat. 
taxo  =  to  rate,  value,  tax  (q.v.>.  Tax  and 
tosh  are  thus  doublets.] 

*  L  A  Uix. 

"  Gi'Minted  to  the  inhftbytaiintea  thereof  great 
iKcioii],  mid  rjujttheymof  al  kyiigly(ai*«  or  tribute," 
— F.tbyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  cc. 

2.  Business  or  work  imposed  by  another, 
generally  a  defiuite  quantity  or  amount  of 
work  to  be  done;  what  duty  or  necessity 
imposes  ;  duty  or  duties  collectively. 

"  This  my  mean  tatk."      Shakr'tp. :  TempcBt,  ill.  1. 

3.  Specifically,  a  less^m  to  be  learnt;  a 
portion  of  study  imposed  by  a  teacher. 

4.  Work  undertaken  ;  an  undertaking. 

*'  Dare  to  be  wise  ;  begin  ;  for.  once  beg'm. 
Your  task  is  easy  ;  half  the  work  is  done." 

Prancia     Horace  ;  Ep.  i.  2. 

6,  Burdensome  employment ;  toil,  labour. 

"  All  with  weary  tatk  fordone." 

Shakeip. :  Stidaummer  Night'i  Dream,  v.  3. 

^  *  (X)  At  task :  To  be  censured ;  blanied ; 
taken  to  task.    (Shakesp.) 
(2)  To  take  to  task :  [Take,  v.,  1  52.] 

task-work,  s. 

1.  Work  imposed  or  performed  as  a  task. 

2.  Work  done  by  the  job,  as  opi'osed  to 
day-work  or  time-work. 

task,  v.t.     [Task,  s.] 

1.  To  impose  a  task  upon ;  to  assign  a  cer- 
tain quantity  or  amount  of  labour,  work,  or 
business  to. 

"  Obaiiia  him  and  tmtki  bim,  and  exacts  Ills  sweat 
With  stripes."  Cowper  :  Task,  ii.  23. 

2.  To  oppress  with  excessive  or  severe  labour 
or  exertion  ;  to  occupy  or  engage  fully,  as 
with  a  task. 

"  Some  tbIugB  of  weight 
That  tatk  our  thoughts."       .shakctp. :  Henry  V.,  L  3. 

•  3.  To  charge,  to  tax  with. 

*4.  To  challenge,  to  summon,  to  command 
to  do. 

"  To  thy  strong  bidding. 
Task  Ariel  and  all  his  quality," 

Shakesp. :  Tempest.  1.  L 

*5.  To  impose,  to  load. 

"  I  dare  not  tusk  my  weakness  with  any  more." 

.Shaketp. :  Othello.  U.  & 

task'~er,  5.     [Eng.  tost,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  imposes  a  task  or  tasks  ;  a  task- 
master. 

"  To  task  the  tasker.' 

Shakesp. :  Lovd't  Labour's  Lost.  11. 


2.  One  who  performs  a  task  or  piece  of  work 
or  labour  ;  in  Scotland,  often  a  labourer  who 
receives  his  wages  in  kind. 

"  He  Is  a  good  dayiman,  or  Joumeymaa.  or  tatker' 
—  Ward:  f^ermons,  p.  105. 

taak'-Ing,  s.     [Eng.  ta&k;  -ing.]     Task-work. 

**  We  have  done  our  tatklng  bravely. 
With  the  thews  of  Scottiab  men.' 

BlackiB:  Lays  of  Hi'jhlandt,  p.  lOS. 

task'-maS-ter,  s.  [Eng.  task,  s.,  and  master.] 
One  wlio  imposes  a  task  or  tasks  ;  one  who 
assigns  tasks  to  others  and  superintends  their 
execution. 

"Driven  to  madness  by  this  usage,  he  killed  hl« 
tatkmatler."— Taylor  :  Word*  i  Places  (1978).  cb.  il, 

"tSs'-let,  *.  [Eng.  tasse :  dimin.  suflf.  -let  ]  A 
piece  of  armour  for  the  thigh. 

*■  Thlgh-pleces  of  steel,  then  called  taslett."—Scnlt  : 
Legend  af  Alontroia.  p.  l«. 

Ta^-ma'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tasmania 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tas- 
mania.  The  aboriginal  Tasmanians  l>ave  en- 
tirely vanished,  as  a  result  of  Kuropean  settle- 
ment, the  last  male  dying  in  1869,  the  last 
female  in  1876.  They  were  a  race  of  low 
savages,  far  behind  the  Pacific  islanders  gen- 
erally in  degree  of  development. 

Tasmanian-devil,  t.  a  species  of 
Dasyure  {liasyurns  vrsuius)  which  is  peculiarly 
bavage  and  untamahle.  The  Dasyures  are 
carnivorous  marsujiials  which  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania  replace  the  placental  carnivora  of 
other  regions.  D.  urmius  is  about  the  size  of  a 
badger,  with  a  large  and  broad  head,  and 
massive  crowded  teeth.  The  body  is  plump, 
with  coarse,  brownish-black  fur,  and  a  white 
band  on  the  chest.  These  animals  formerly 
committed  great  havoc  among  the  poultry  and 
even  the  sheep  of  the  settlers  in  Tasmania,  but 
are  being  driven  out  of  the  settled  region. 
There  are  two  other  species  in  Tasmania, 
smaller  in  size,  being  abotit  the  eize  of  a  cat. 
[Native-devil,  Ursine-dasyure.] 

Tasmanian  fern-root, «.  PterU  aqui- 
Una,  a  large  speiies  uf  Bracken,  llie  rhizome  of 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food 
of  the  Maoris  of  Tasmania  before  the  British 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  The  roots, 
which  are  about  an  inch  in  circumference, 
were  cut  in  pieces,  dried  and  Eta,cked.  When 
wanted  for  use,  the  root  was  stt-cped  in  water, 
sun-dried,  and  roasted.  By  beating  it  on  a 
Btuue  mortar  flour  of  a  good  quality  was 
obtained, 

Tasmanian  sub-region,  5. 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub-region,  established  by  ich- 
thyologists, for  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  freshwater  fishes.  It  consists  of  Ta.sniania 
with  a  portion  of  South-eastern  Australia. 

Tasmanian-'Wolf,  «,  A  Tasmanian 
carnivorous  marsiiipial  uf  the  family  Dasyurida*, 
genus  Thylacinus,  one  nearly  allied  to  Dasy- 
urus  [Tasmanian-devil]  .  There  is  one  species 
only,  T.  cynocephalits,  which  is  tlie  largest 
extant  marsupial  carnivora.  It  is  now  restricted 
to  Tasmania,  where  it  is  being  rapidly  extermi- 
nated by  the  sheep-herders,  wiiose  flocks  it 
frequently  ravages.  It  is  rather  smaller  than 
a  wolf,  witli  a  dug-like  muzzle  and  long,  taper- 
ing tail.  lu  character  it  is  very  fierce  and 
active,  and  is  called  "tiger,"  '"'wolf,"  and 
''  hyena  "  by  the  settlers.     [Thylacinus.] 

t£is'-man-ite,  s.      [After   Tasmania,    where 

found;  sutf.  -t(e  (ilfin,.).] 

Mill.  :  A  name  given  by  Church  to  some 
small  discs,  occurring  thickly  distributed 
through  a  laminated  shale.  Hardness,  2-0 ; 
sp.  gr.  I'lS  ;  lustre,  resinous  ;  colour,  reddish- 
brown.  Insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzole, 
&c.  Comi>03.  :  carhon,  79-21  ;  hydrogen, 
10-23  ;  sulphur,  5-28  ;  oxygen,  528=  100. 
The  name  is  more  frequently,  though  erro- 
neously, ajiplied  to  tlie  shale  itself. 

t^^-m^n'-ni-a»  s.  [Named  after  Abel  Jans- 
sen  Tasman,  wlio  set  sail  on  his  great  voya'ge 
of  discovery  on  Aug.  14th,  1042.  It  is  after 
him  that  the  island  of  Tasmania  is  called.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Wintereae.  Shrubs  with 
simple,  evergreen,  entire,  smooth,  leathery, 
dotted  leaves,  with  inconspicuous  flowers, 
and  small  indehiscent  fruit  with  .shining 
black  seeds.  Tasmannia  aromatica,  a  native 
of  Tasmania,  is  a  hand.some  bu.sh  with  dull 


purple  branches.  Every  part  is  aromatic  ana 
pungent  to  the  taste.  The  fruit  is  occasion- 
ally used  as  pejiper. 

t&SS,  *  tasse  (1),  s.     [Ft.  tasse.]    A  cup. 

"  WduM  you  fflve  ll"b  <.'HiT)|>)>ell  ft  tats  of  kqoft  vitm 

it  lie  lacked  It?   —.■»(■.<«;  /lob  Hoy,  ch.  Iv. 

t&S'-Sar,  5.     (Tusst:R.] 

•  t&ase  (2).  "  t&s'-set.  ».    [Fr.  tassette;  dlmln. 
from  tasse  =  a  pouch.] 

Old  Arm. :  Armour  for  the  thighs  ;  one  of  a 
pair  of  appendages  to  the  corselet,  consisting 
of  skirts  of  iron  that  covered  the  thighs.  They 
were  fastened  to  the  cuirass  with  liooks. 

"  Their  lega  were  armed  with  greaves,  aad  thalr 
thlgha  witli  Casses."—iVorth  :  PlularcA.  \>.  273. 

t&s'-sel  (1).  "t&8''tle  (tie  as  9I),  s.  [O.Pr. 
tassel=:a.  fastening,  a  clasp  (Fr.  tasse^iu  =  & 
bracket);  Low  Lat.  tasselliis  =  a  lassel,  from 
Lat.  (ctri^/um,  accus,  of  taxilliis  =a  small  die, 
dimin.  of  talus  =  a  knuckle  bune,  a  die  ;  Ital. 
tassello  —  a  collar  of  a  cloak,  a  square.  A 
tassel  was  probably  originally  a  sort  of  button 
made  of  a  piece  of  squared  bone,  and  after- 
wards of  other  materials.  (Skeat.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  consisting 
generally  of  a  roundish  mould  covered  with 
twisted  threads  of  silk,  wool,  or  the  like, 
which  hang  down  in  a  thick  fringe.  They  are 
attached  to  the  corners  of  cushions,  curtains, 
walking-sticks,  sword-hilts,  &c. 

"  Robes  of  fur,  and  belts  of  wampiini,  .  .  . 
Beautiful  with  beadn  nud  tasseH." 

Longfrllow  :  ffiawatha,  xL 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tassel,  as  the 
pendent  head  or  flower  of  some  plants. 

"  From  the  tauels  of  the  birch-tree  " 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,  xvUI. 

3.  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sewn  to  a  book, 
to  be  placed  between  the  leaves. 

II.  Arch.  :  A  board  beneath  the  mantel- 
piece. 

tassel-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ruppia  maritivia, 

t&s'-sel  (2),  s.     [Tiercel.] 

*tassel'gent,  *  tassel- gentle,  $.     A 

trained  male  goshawk  or  tiercel ;  a  tiercel- 
gentle. 

"  Hist,  Romeo,  hiat !— O.  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  lure  this  Cassfl -gentle  back  again  !  " 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  -t  Juliet,  11  t. 

tas'-sel  (3),  s.  [Torseu] 
t^'-sel  (/),  s.  [Teasel.] 
tas'-sel  (5),  5.     [Tussle.]    (Scotch.) 

tas'-sel,  v.t.     [Tassel  (1),  s.]     To  adorn  with 

tassels. 

tas'-selled,  *  tas'-aeled,  *  tas-siled,  a. 

[Eng.  tassel  (1),  s. ;  -cd.]     Adorned  with  tassels. 
"  Kie  .  .  .  tasieil'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket."  J/ilton :  Arcades. 

taa'-sie,  5.     [A  dimin.  from  tass  (q.v.).]    A 
cup,  a  small  vessel.    (Scotch.) 

tast'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  ta3t(e) ;  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  tasted;  savoury,  relishing. 

"  Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  taitabte," 
—Boyle. 

taste,  *  taaste,  *  tast,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr. 

taster  =  to  tiiste  or  assay,  to  handle,  to  feel, 
to  touch  ;  Fr.  tdter ;  Ital.  (as(ore  =  to  taste,  to 
feel,  to  grope,  to  try,  to  probe.  From  a  hypo- 
thetical Low  Lat.  taxito,  a  frequent,  from  Lat. 
taxo  =  to  feel,  to  handle,  from  tactus,  pa.  par. 
of  tango  —  to  touch  ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  tasten  =  to 
touch,  feel.] 
A,  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  try  by  the  touch  ;  to  handle,  to 
feel ;  to  try  or  prove  by  touching  or  feeling. 

"  I  rede  thee  let  thin  houd  upon  it  fnlle 
And  t'ist  It  wel,  and  stou  thou  ebalt  It  find 
Sia  that  thou  ecest  nut  with  thin  eyeii  blind." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16.9T0. 

•  2.  To  try,  to  test. 

"  And  he  now  began 
To  tatte  the  bow,  the  itmrp  shaft  took,  tu^'gcd  hnrd." 
Chapman:  Homer:  Utlyuvu  xxL 

*  3.  To  become  acquainted  with  by  actual 
trial  or  experience  ;  to  experience,  to  undergo. 

"Thar  ben  suinnie  of  hem  thpt  stnnden  lieere, 
vrhictie  schulen  nut  tm'e  deeth.  till  thci  ho  niniiiiea 
Bone  comyiii;^  in  his  kj  nK'^oiu,''—  Wydijfe  :  Matt,  xvi, 

•  4.  To  understand  ;  to  become  acquainted 
with. 

"  Acquaint  thyself  with  Ood.  ff  thou  woiildat  tojtte 
His  work^*'  Cowper  :  Task.  v.  I7B 


boil,  ho^ ;  po^t,  j6^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  H 
-oiao.  -tlan  =  sli^ji.   -tlon,  -aion  =  sbun;  -(ion,  -§1ob  =  zhun.    -€loaSi  -tious,  -bIous  =  stius.   -ble,  -die.  kc  =  b^l,  d^L 
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6.  To  participate  in  ;  to  partaJre  of.  (Uaually 
with  au  implied  sense  of  pleasure  or  eryoy- 
ment.) 

"SwMt«  tatUd  here,  uid  left  u  soon  as  kuown." 
Cou-per:  Ta»k.  I  658. 

6.  To  try  by  tlie  touch  of  tlie  tongue ;  to 
perceive  the  relish  or  Havour  of  by  taking  a 
small  quantity  into  the  raouth. 

"They  .  .  .  put  the  glass  to  their  lipa.  but  haviog 
taateU  tne  liriuor,  tlitv  leturued  it.  with  strong  expre*- 
eiouB  of  Jisguat "—Coofc  .•  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  L.  ch.  ui. 

7.  To  try  by  eating ;  to  eat. 

"  1  Uisted  a  Uttle  of  thia  houey."— 1  Samuel  xlv.  39. 

B.  I ntraiisitive : 

1.  To  try  food  or  drink  by  the  mouth ;  to 
eat  or  drink  a  little  by  way  of  trial,  so  as  to 
perceive  the  flavour;  to  try  or  test  the  flavour 
of  food  or  driuk. 

2,  To  eat 

"  Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  or  touch." 

Hilton:  P.  t...  II.66L 

*  3.  To  have  experience,  perception,  or  en- 
joyment ;  to  partake. 

"  Bound  lu  thine  adamftntine  chain. 
The  I'Tuud  are  taught  to  U\it<i  uf  yaXxL." 

Gray  :  Uyiun  to  AdvorsUy. 

*  4.  To  enjoy  sparingly.  (Followed  by  of.) 
6.  To  have  a  smack  or  flavour ;  to  have  a 

particular  quality,  flavour,  relish,  or  savour 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,  palate,  or  other 
organ  of  taste ;  to  smack.  (Used  absolutely 
before  an  affective  :  as,  It  tastes  bitter,  sweet, 
&c.  ;  followed  by  0/ before  an  object.) 

"  If  ynur  butter  tastes  of  hrasa.  It  ia  your  maater'i 
fault,  will)  will  not  allow  n  allver  saucepan. "—SMrirt." 
Irutruct.  to  Servants. 

taste,  •  tast,  s.    [Tastk,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Tlie  act  of  tasting  ;  gustation. 

"The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  tagte 


2.  That  sense  by  which  we  perceive  the 
characteristic  or  distinctive  relisli  or  savour 
of  anything  when  brouglit  into  contact  with 
special  organs  situated  in  the  mouth.     [II.] 

"The  organ  of  taste  ia  the  tongue  and  palate." — 
Locke:  Nat.  PhUot..  ch.  xi. 

3.  A  particular  sensation  excited  by  certain 
bodies,  which  are  called  sapid,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  tongue,  palate,  &c.,  and 
moistened  with  saliva  ;  flavur,  savor. 

•■  It  heghia  to  boile  Uko  newe  wine,  ft  to  be  iower 
and  sharp  of  taste."— Hacktuyt :  Voyages,  1.  97. 

4.  Power  of  appreciating  or  distinguishing 
between  the  flavour  of  diS'erent  substances. 

"  For  thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  tast  I  gesse, 
Aa  aicke  man  hath  of  aweet  and  bitleruesae. 

Chaucer:  Assemblie  of  Fowlet. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment ;  ap- 
preciation, liking  and  inclination.  (Formerly 
followed  by  of,  now  by  for:  as,  a  taste  for 
music,  a  taste  for  chemistry,  &c.) 

6.  Nice  perception,  or  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving and  relishing  excellence  in  human  per- 
formances ;  the  power  of  appreciating  the 
finer  qualities  of  art,  as  exliibited  by  the  prac- 
tical artist,  or  felt  by  the  amateur  or  con- 
noisseur; the  faculty  of  discerning  beauty, 
order,  congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  or 
whatever  constitutes  excellence,  particularly 
in  the  fine  arts  or  literature  ;  that  faculty  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  both  i>erceiveand  enjoy 
whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  art.  The  possession  of  taste 
insures  grace  or  beauty  in  the  works  of  an 
artist,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  that  is  low  or 
mean.  It  is  aa  often  the  result  of  an  innate 
sense  of  beauty  or  propriety  as  of  art-educa- 
tion, and  no  genius  can  compensate  for  the 
want  of  it. 

7.  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing ; 
the  pervading  air.  choice  of  circumstances,  or 
general  arrangeniL-nt  in  any  work  of  art,  by 
which  taste  on  the  part  of  the  artist  or  author 
is  evinced ;  style. 

"  Tiiite  ia,  perhana,  hia  only  director.  Ta^te  in 
writing  la  the  exhibition  of  tlie  gre.iteat  qurmtity  of 
beauty  and  of  use  that  nmy  be  ailmitted  into  any 
deacriptimi  without  counteracting  each  other." — Gold- 
tmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

'8.  Manner  with  respect  to  what  is  becoming, 

{)roper,   refined,   or    in  accordance  with  the 
aws  of  politeness  and  good  society ;  as,  That 
remark  is  not  in  good  taste. 
*9.  The  act  of  feeling  or  experiencing. 

"  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears," 

Shakctp.  :  Macbeth,  V,  B. 

10.  Trial,  experiment,  essay,  proof,  speci- 
men. 

"  Have  wo  not  had  a  tajite  of  hia  obedience  ?  " 

Shukes/j.  :  Coriolanus.  iii.  U 


11.  A  small  portion  given  asa  apecitudu  or 
sample  ;  a  little  piece  or  bit  tasted,  eaten,  or 
drunk. 
11.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol. :  The  specific  organs  producing 
the  sense  of  taate  are  the  endings  of  the  glos- 
so-pharyngeal  and  lingual  nerves  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  the 
tongue  and  lips  acting  as  subsidiary  organs  by 
bringing  the  sapid  substances  into  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.    It 
is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  taste -buds 
(q.v.)  are  special  organs  of  taste.    The  tastes 
thus  cognizalile  are  broadly  classified    into 
acid,  saline,  bitter,  and  sweet.    It  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  taste  that  the  sub- 
stance brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue  be 
dissnlvt-d,  and  the  eff"ect  is  greatest  when  its 
temperature  is  about  40°.    Tlie  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  nostrils  and  the  mouth  ensures 
that   nothing  can  enter    the  latter  without 
sending  into  the  former  some  of  the  odor- 
iferous particles  which  may  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance swallowed,  and  the  impressions  received 
through  the  organs  of  taste  aud  smell  are  so 
blended  together  as  to  become  one.   No  special 
organ  of  taste  has  been  discovered  in  inver- 
tebrate animals ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
among  the  vert(.-brates  it  rises  with  the  ad- 
vanc^e  of  organization,  reaching  its  full  de- 
velopment in  man.      The  tongue  is  cuvered  on 
its  sides  and  n]iper  portions  by  littk*  vaecnlar 
projections  teinic'd  papill*,  some  being  pointed, 
•others    rounded.      These    are    visible    to    the 
naked  eye  as  little  sharp  or  rounded  projections. 
In   the   cat  tribe   the   papillse  aro    hard    and 
curved  backwards,  the  animal  using  it»  tongue 
as  a  scraper  to  remove  the  tlet-h  from  the  bones 
of  its  prey.     At  tlie  back  of  the  tongue  are 
eight  or  ten  papilla?  of  a  different  character, 
aud  arranged   in   the   form   of  a  V,  with   its 
opening  forwards.      In  the  trenches  between 
them  a  watery  fluid  is  secreted,  keeping  them 
alwars  moist,  while  in  their  epithelium  are  the 
taste-bulbs,  or  taste-buds.     These  are  believed 
by  most  physiologitits  to  be  the  organs  of  taste. 
'No  substance  has  a  taste  except  one  capable  of 
oolulion,    though    not   all    soluble   substances 
have   a  taste.     It   is  perhaps   some   chemical 
action  of   the  food   material  dissolved  in  the 
saliva,  upon  the  nerve  ends  of  the  taste-buds, 
that  yields  the  sensation   of  taste.     Much  of 
what   we   call   taste   is   renlly  smell,  an  odor 
ascending  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  mingling 
its  sensation  with  that  of  the  gustatory  nerves. 
Sugar,  salt,  quinine,  and  pome  acids  are  devoid 
uf  smell,  and  we  can  distinguish  tliem  by  the 
taste  alone,  they  yielding  the  tastes  of  sweet, 
salt,   bitter,  and  eonr.     But  meat,  wine,  and 
fruit  add  to  the  sensations  of  taste  which  they 
may  produce  others  derived   from  the  smell, 
and  to  the  latter  their  peculiarities  of  flavor 
are  due.     A  bad  cold  dulls  our  appreciation  of 
these  articles  of  diet.    The  oilorons  emanations 
from  the  food  readily  jiass  upward  from  tho 
mouth  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  atfect  there 
the  nerves  of  emell.      To  the  ta.ste  sensations 
mentioned  may  perhaps  \<e  a<Med  the  alkaline, 
astringent,  aud  metallic,  though  it  is  question- 
able if  these  are  properly  tasstes.      Yet  if  all 
these   be  considered,  the  eflects  of  taste   still 
gieiitly  lack  the  variety  of  those  of  smell,  in 
which    numerous    shades   of    variety  can    be 
detected.      There  is  reason  to  believe  that  each 
taste    IS    most    acutely   felt    on   some    special 
locality  of  the  tongue.     That  of  bitter,   for 
instance,  does  not  seem  discernible  until   the 
bitter  principle  reaches  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
while   the  sweet  and   acid   tastes  seem   most 
easily  distinguished  Ly  the  Iront  part  of  the 
tongue. 

2.  Psychol:  Tastes  differ  so  much  among 
individuals,  nations,  or  in  difl'erent  ages  and 
conditions  of  civilization,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  set  up  a  standard  of  taste 
applicable  to  all  men  and  to  all  stages  In  the 
evolution  of  society. 

H  (1)  Taste,  in  a  material  sense,  is  appli- 
cable to  every  object  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  organ  of  ttLSte,  and  to  every  degree 
and  manner  in  which  the  organ  can  be  af- 
fected ;  some  things  are  ttisteless,  other  things 
have  a  strong  taste,  and  others  a  mixed 
taste.  The  Jluror  is  the  predominating  tasie, 
and  consequently  is  applied  to  such  ubjects 
as  may  have  a  different  kind  or  degree  of 
taste;  an  apple  may  not  only  have  the  general 
taste  of  apple,  but  also  a  favor  peculiar  to 
itself;  the  Jhivor  is  ommonly  said  of  that 
which  is  goo'il,  as  a  fine jidvor,  a  delicious.ffocoj-  ; 
but  it  may  designate  that  which  is  not  always 
agreeable,  as  the  JJavor  of  fish,  which  is 
unpleasant  in  things  that  do  not  admit  of  eucb 
a  l>tsl.'.  ^^____^ 


(2)  He  who  derives  particular  pleasure  fyom 
any  art  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste  for  It; 
he  who  makes  very  great  proficieccy  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  any  art  may  be  said 
to  have  a  genius  for  it.  One  may  have  a  taste 
without  having  genius,  but  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  have  genius  for  a  thing  without 
having  a  taste  for  it. 

taste-bud,  s. 

Anat.  (PL):  Ovoidal  or  flask-shaped  bodies 
discovered  by  Loven  and  Schwalbe  on  the 
surface  of  the  tongue.  They  are  believed  to 
be  special  organs  of  taste.  Their  lower -parts 
are  in  contact  with  the  corium,  the  upper 
ones  appear  as  pores.  Each  taste-bud  looks 
like  a  flask-shaped  barrel,  its  walls  lined  with 
cells  placed  side  by  side  like  the  staves  of  a 
cask.  Each  opens  by  a  little  pore  outwardly, 
while  a  nerve  entere  into  the  deeper  part.  The 
sensory  cells  within  the  cask  or  bud  are  much 
elongated,  each  ending  in  a  tiny  bristle  which 
projects  from  the  pure  into  the  trench  of  the 
]iapi]l8e.  From  the  opposite  end  of  this  cell  a 
deliciite  nerve  enters  the  nerve  trunk  which 
liasses  from  the  bud  to  the  brain.  Tho  protud- 
ing  hairs  are  kept  moist  by  a  glandular 
secretion  and  by  whatever  sapid  Bubstances 
m;iy  be  present,  and  probably  convey  inward 
the  sensory  impressions  received  from  these 
substances.  It  is  almost  certain  that  these 
buds  are  organs  of  taste,  but  it  is  not  sure  that 
they  are  the  only  organs.  As  yet  much  is  to 
be  learned  concerning  tlie  terminations  of  the 
nerves  in  the  tongue  epithelium. 

*tast'-ed,  o.  [Eng.  tast{e);  -ed.]  Having  a 
parlneular  taste  or  relish. 

■■  Coleworts  are  reported  ...  to  be  lietter  tasted,  ii 
they  tie  aoiiietiiues  watred  with  aalt-water."— Bacon  : 
Nat.  mst.,  S  <60. 

taste'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  taste;  -full] 

1.  Having  a  high  or  strong  taste  or  relisli; 
savoury. 

"A  kid's  well-fatted  entratla.  tasteful  food." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  xvilL  BX. 

2.  Endowed  with  taste  ;  capable  of  discern- 
ing and  appreciating  what  is  beautiful,  su- 
blime, noble,  or  the  like ;    possessing   good 

"  Hia  taateful  mind  enjoya 
Alike  the  complicated  charms,  which  rIow 
Thro'  the  wide  laiuiacjipe." 

Cooper:  Power  r^  Harmony ,  ii. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  good  taste  ; 
produced,  arranged,  constructed,  or  regulated 
by  or  in  accordance  with  good  taste  :  as,  a 

tasteful  pattern. 

taste'-fiil-ly,  orfw.  [Eng.  tasteful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  tasteful  manner  ;  in  or  with  good  taste  :  as, 
a  garden  tastefully  laid  out. 

taste'-fal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tasteful;  -Tiew.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tasteful, 

taste -less,  a.     [Eng.  taste;  -kss.] 

1.  Having  no  taste ;  exciting  no  sensatiOD 
in  the  organs  of  taste. 

2.  Incapable  of  experiencing  the  sense  of 
taste  ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
taste. 

3.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure  ; 
stale,  flat,  insipid. 

"  A  while  on  trivial  tbliige  we  held  discoUTM, 
To  me  soon  taitelijsi."  _  .       ^,    , 

i\ordsu)orth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

*4.  Not  possessing  taste,  or  the  apprecia- 
tion and  enjovment  of  what  is  good,  beautiful, 
excellent,  noble,  or  the  like ;  destitute  of 
taste  ;  having  bad  taste. 

5.  Not  originating  from  or  in  accordance 
with  good  taste ;  in  bad  taste  ;  characterized 
by  bad  ta.ste. 

ta8te'-less-l5^,  ady.  [Eng.  (resielcss; -ly.]  In 
a  tasteless  manner;  without  taste. 

taste'-less-ness.  s.    [Eng.  tasteless;  -tuss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tasteless,  Of 
without  flavour ;  insipidity. 

2.  "Want  of  taste,  or  the  appreciation  of 
what  is  good,  beautiful,  excellent,  noble,  or 
the  like. 

"  Venting  my  vexationa  In  cenaurea  of  the  fv»iward- 
neaa  and  indiscretion  of  girls,  or  the  luconfteucy, 
taitelessness.  aud  perildy  of  meu."—Jiambler,  Mo.  J*«. 

3.  Absence  of  good  taste. 
tast'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tast{e),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tastes. 

2   Specif.,  one  whose  dutv  it  is  to  ascertain 
I      the' quality,  &c.,  of  food  or  drink  by  tasting 


l&te,  at,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  oub.  ciire,  vnlte,  our.  rule,  foU:  trv. 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    89,  ce  =  e ;  oy  =  a ;  au  =  tor. 


tastily— tattooing 
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it  before  submitting  it  to  his  mast+^r.  Tn.stpra 
wpre  important  officials  in  tin;  courts  of  iiie- 
diwval  princes,  their  iluty  being  to  take  tare 
tliat  no  poison  or  other  injurious  matter  was 
introduce'l  into  their  lord's  food,  for  which 
))urpnse  they  tasted  all  the  ft)od  or  drink 
themselves  before  givinj;  it  to  him. 

"The  lights  (ire  dis|iosed  In  onlpr  a)>oiit  the  cups; 

the  cup-bejirers.  skiiikei-s,  niid  tatters,  ate  chauged. ' — 

P.  U^Uand:  I'lutarch.  p.  177. 

3.  One  employed  to  test  the  quality  of  pro- 
visions, &c.,  by  lasting  samjjles  siilnnitted  to 
him  by  the  vendors :  as,  a  ttm-taster. 

i.  Anything  by  which  or  in  wliich  anything 
is  tasted,  as  a  cheese- (aster,  a  dram-cup,  or 
the  like. 

tast'-I-l^,  ndv.  [Eng.  tasty;  -ly.]  In  a  tasty 
or  tasteful  manner ;  witli  good  taste ;  taste- 
fully. 

tast'-mg,  pT.  par.  or  a.     [Taste,  v.] 

tasting-hole,  s. 

Steel-vumu/ac. :  A  small  hole  through  the 
bar-trough  and  the  wall  of  a  cenientiiig-fur- 
nace,  through  which  a  bar  of  iron  may  be 
withdrawn  to  examine  the  condition  and 
degree  of  progress. 

t^'-td,  adv.     [Ital.=  touch.] 

Music :  A  direction  that  the  passage  to 
wliich  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  played  in  unison, 
without  accompanying  chords. 

tast-Sr.  a.     [Eng.  tast(e);  -y.] 

1.  Having  a  pleasant  taste  ;  palatable. 

2.  Having  a  good  taste  or  apprecintion  of 
what  is  beautiful,  nohle,  sublime,  or  the  like. 

3.  Being  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  good  taste  ;  tasteful. 

tit  (1),  s.  [Bengali,  &c.]  A  coarse  kind  of 
linen  made  in  India  from  the  fibres  of  Cor- 
chorus  capsitlaris, 

tS,t  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  tattoo  (3)  (q.v.)- 

ta-ta'  (1),  s.  [Native  name.]  In  West  Africa 
thii  residence  of  a  territorial  or  village  chief- 
tain. Large  tatas  are  usually  surrcanded,  by 
a  stockade. 

ta-ta'  (2),  s.  &  interj.  [A  word  of  no  etym.] 
A  f  imiliar  form  of  salutation  at  parting  ;  fare- 
well, good-bye. 

ta'-tar»  s.     [Tartar  (1).] 

•  tat-ar-wagges,  s.  pi.  [Tatter.]  Ragged 
clothes  ;  rags. 

ta-tau'-pa,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Ornith.  :  Crypturus  tatanpa;  a  native  of 
Eastern  Brazil.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long  ; 
plumage  gray  on  head,  tliroat,  and  breast, 
back  wings  and  tail-coverts  reddish-brown, 
rump-fentliers  deep  brown  edged  with  wliite 
and  yellow.  Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food. 

*  tatfh,  *  tat9he,  "  talch,  s.  [  Fr.  tache  =  a 
spot,  stain,  or  blemish.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  sjiofc,  a  stain,  a  blemish. 

"  More  ouer.  to  the  nouryae  nhiild  be  ftppoyritod  an 
other  woinnuue,  of  approiied  vertue.  dyscretion.  aud 
emtiitie,  who  shul  not  suffie  in  the  cliilde.%  presence 
to  t)6  shewe<l  any  acte  or  tatche  dyahoneate." — Jilyot  .* 
Oovernour,  bk.  L.  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  trick,  a  contrivance,  a  plot. 

"FawniiB  oppon  a  dey.  when  Beryn  cnme  fit  eve. 
Was  set  opiiOM  a  purpose  to  make  his  soiie  leve 
All  his  shrewd  taichis  wyth  goodues  if  tie  iiivi.'hL'' 
Tale  of  iieryn. 

tate',  teat,  s.    [Tait.] 

*tS,t'-er,  v.i.    [Tattle,  r.]   To  tattle,  to  prate. 

t&th.  taith,  5.  [Icel.  tath  =  dung ;  tatha  =  a 
manured  field.] 

1.  Dung  or  manure  left  on  lands  when  live 
stock  is  fed  on  it. 

2.  Strong  grass  growing  round  the  dung  of 
cattle.    (Also  spelt  teathe.) 

Ta'-ti-an-ite  (ti  as  shi),  s,    [See  def.] 

Ecdesiol.  £  Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers 
of  Tatian,  an  Assyrian,  wlio  flourished  about 
A.D.  ITU.  He  was  a  rhetorician  and  a  disciple 
of  Justin  Martyr.  Hf  wrote  an  Apology  called 
Oratio  conJra  GrfFcos,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
kc,  and  founded  the  sect  called  Encratites 
(q.T.). 

t&t-od',  s.  &  V.    [Tattoo.] 


tat'-du.  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  Giant  Arnmdillo,  Priodon  gigas 
(formerly  Dasiipns  gUjas),  from  Brazil  and 
Surinam.  It  is  tlio  largest  of  the  living  Ar- 
madiUoes,  being  about  tVuir  feet  lung.  The 
Peba  (q.v.)  is  known  as  the  Black  Tatuu. 

tat'-6u-ay,  s.  [Native  name  =  wounded 
armadillo.  So  called  by  the  Indians,  wlio 
say  that  the  tail,  which  is  naked  and  looks 
raw,  has  been  deprived  of  its  scaly  covering 
by  violence.  (Ripley  tC  Dana.)'] 
Zool. :  Xenurus  unicincttLS.    [Xenurus.] 

tat-^U-hou',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  TatJisia  peba  or  septemcincta,  the 
Peba  (q.v.). 

t^tt,  v.i.     [Tattinq.]     To  work  at  or  make 

tatting. 

tat'-ta,  s.    [Tattie.1 

t&t'-ter.  v.t.  (Tatter,  «.]  To  rend  or  tear 
into  rags.    (Only  used  now  in  the  pa.  par.) 

tat'-ter,  *tot-ter,  s.  [Icel.  tdturr,  pi.  tolrar 
=  rags  ;  Norw.  totra,  pi.  totror ;  Low  Ger. 
talttrn  =  rags,  tatters  ;  taltrig  =  tattereil.] 

1.  A  rag  ;  a  piece  torn  and  hanging.  (Gene- 
rally in  the  plural.) 

"This  fable  holds,  from  him  that  stt«  upon  the 
tlirone,  to  tlie  jioor  deTll  that  has  scarce  a  tulter."~ 
L'Entrnnge :  Fables. 

*  2.  A  tatterdemalion. 

tatter-wallops,  «.  pi.  Tatters,  rags. 
(Scotch.) 

tS-t-ter-de-ma'-li-on,  t&t-ter-de-m&l- 

ll-6n,  s.  [Eng.  tatter;  Fr.  (ie  =  of ,  from, 
and  O.  Fr.  mo.iUon  (Fr.  maillot)  =  long  clothes, 
swaddling  clothes.]    A  ragged  fellow. 

"  Hang  "em  tatt«rdemaUions,  they  are  not  worth 
your  sighL" — Dryden:  Secret  Love,  iv. 

t3.t'-tered,  a.     [Eng.  tatttfr;  -ed.] 
1.  Rent  ia  tatters  ;  torn,  ragged. 

"  A  tatter'd  apron  hides. 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  liidea,  a  gown 
Mure  tatter'd  still."  Cowper :  Tatk.  1.  649-tL 

*2.  Dressed  in  tatters  or  rags  ;  ragged. 
"  Now.  the  treasure  found,  and  matron's  store, 
Souglit  other  objects  than  the  tnfter'd  pour." 

IJarte.     (Todd.) 

3.  Dilapidated  ;  showing  gaps,  breaks,  or 
rents. 

"I  do  not  like  mined,  tattered  cottages." — MUa 
Austen  :  Sente  A  Hensibilitif,  ch.  xviii, 

Taf-ter-sali,   Taf-ter  sail's,  «.     A 

horse  marUet  cstiibli.sheii  in  London  (England), 
hy  Richard  Tattersall  in  1766.  Hence,  any 
such  excliauge  or  sporting  rendezvous. 
t&f-tie,  s.  [Hind,  tatti ;  Mahratta  tati  =  B. 
mat.  See  def.]  A  sereen  made  of  split  bam- 
boo placed  vertically  in  doors  and  windows  in 
India  (the  window  frames  being  temporarily 
taken  out)  while  the  dry  hot  wind  is  blow- 
ing during  April,  May,  and  June.  A  native 
with  a  p;iil  of  water  stands  outside  drench- 
ing the  mat,  so  that  every  interstice  has 
a  drop  of  water.  As  the  dry  wind  blows 
into  the  house  through  these  drops,  evapora- 
tion takes  place  with  such  speed  as  to  cool 
the  wind,  which  enters  the  house  at  a  tem- 
perature quite  refreshing.  A  single  pane  of 
glass  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  window  tattie 
to  afford  the  inmates  of  the  room  a  small 
amount  of  light.  When  the  hot  season  is 
succeeded  by  the  rainy  season,  the  tatties  are 
removed,  as  the  wind  is  already  saturated  with 
moi.sture,  and  the  temperature  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  artificially  reduced.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

tatt'-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  tatter.] 

1.  A  kind  of  lace  edging,  consisting  of  a 
set  of  loops  strung  upon  a  thread,  on  which 
they  are  afterwards  pulled  up  to  form  a  loop- 
edging. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  making  such  lace. 
^  Used  also  adjectively  :  as,  tatting  cotton. 

t^t'-tle,  V.I.  [A  frequent,  from  a  base  tat-,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sound  of  talking  or  repeating 
the  syllable  ta,  ta,  ta  (Wedgwood);  cf.  Dut. 
/a^eren.  =  to  stammer  ;  Low  Ger.  tatebi=:tn 
tattle:  t it eta,te hi  =  to  tittle-tattle;  tdteler  =  a 
tattler.]    [Tater,  Tittle,  Titter.] 

L  To  prate,  to  chatter,  to  talk  idly  ;  to  use 
many  words  with  litth'  or  no  meaniuf,'. 

"Howthpfle   ynnnK  thIngB  tattle,  when  they  get  a 
toy  by  the  end," 

lieaum.  i  Flet. .'  Inland  Princesa,  111. 


2.  To  tell  tales;  to  commnnli-ate  secreta  ; 
to  hlab. 

"  she's  a  very  tattling  vnjmnu."—Shake»p. :  ifrrry 
Wirei  o/  »Kinif<..r.  Id,  a. 

t&t-tle,  s.  [Tattle,  v.}  Prate,  idle  uik, 
tittle-tattle. 

"  Persons  well  sklUed  Id  those  difTerent  sulijecti 
hear  the  lru]>ortiueiit  tattl€  with  a  Just  coiit«mi>t.'— 
H'atls:  On  the  Atiitd. 

•  t&t'-tle-ment,  5.  [Eng.  tattle;  -nunt.] 
Tattle,  idle  talk,  chattering. 

"Her  foolish,  ({lad  tatllement." — Carlyla:  i/iK»tl., 
It.  239. 

tat'-tler,  *  taf -ler, ».    [Eng.  tattlie)  :  -fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  tattles ;  au  idle 
talker  ;  one  who  tells  tales. 

"  Tataera  will  be  sure  to  hear 
Th«  trumpet  of  ouutvntiun." 

Cowprr :  Friendthtp. 

2,  Ornith.  :  A  popular  American  name  for 
any  species  of  the  modern  Totaniiue  (q.v.). 
Totanus  macularius  is  known  as  the  Spotted 
Tattler,  and,  T.  Jtavipes,  tlie  Yellow-shanked 
Sandpiper,  as  the  Tell-tale  Tattler.  The 
popular  name  is  derived  from  their  habit  of 
uttering  a  shrill  whistle  of  four  loud  ani 
rapidly  repeated  notes  at  the  least  sign  ol 
danger,  giving  the  alarm  to  all  the  birds  in  the 
neighbourhood.    (Ripley  £  Dana.) 

*  tat'-tler-^,  5.  [Eng.tattU;  -ry.]  Idle  talk; 
tittle-tattle. 

t&t'-tling,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Tattlk,  v.] 

"  tiit'-tlmff-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tattling;  -ly.]  In 
a  tattling  manner;  with  idle  talk. 

tat-too'  (1),  *  tap-too',  *  tap-tow, «.    [Dut 

i«/)(oe  =  tattoo,  from  tap  =  a  taji,  and  toe  = 
put  to,  shut,  closed  ;  hence,  the  meaning  is, 
"  The  tap  is  closed  ;"  the  tattoo  was  thus  the 
signal  for  closing  the  taps  of  the  public-houses 
(Skmt) ;  cf.  Ger.  zapfenstreUh  =  tattoo,  lit, 
=:  tapstroke;  Low  Ger.  tappenslag,  lit.  =  a  tap- 
shutting.]  The  beat  of  the  drum  at  night,  to 
call  soldiers  to  their  quarters  or  tents. 

"  All  those  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low, 
Start  if  they  hut  hear  the  tulfoo." 

Prior  :  Alma,  L  464. 

%  The  devil's  tattoo:  That  beating  or  drum- 
ming with  the  fingers  ujion  a  table,  &c.,  often 
practised  by  people  when  vacant  or  impatient. 
"  Mr.  Gawtrey  remained  by  the  flre  bating  tha 
devil's  tattoii  upon  the  chimney-tiece,  aiid  ever  and 
anon  turned  his  glance  towards  Lilburne.  who  seemed 
to  have  fnrgntton  bi»  existence. '"—i.(wd  Lyiton: 
Night  i  Morning. 

td.t~to6',  *  tat-tow,  v.t.  [Tahitian  tatau  = 
tattoo-marks,  from  ta  =  a  mark,  a  design.) 
To  prick  the  skin  and  stain  the  j'unctured 
spots  with  some  colouring  substance,  forming 
lilies  or  designs  on  the  body.     [Tattooing.] 

"  Perhaps,  however,  the  nmst  beautiful  of  all  waa 
that  i>f  llie  New  Zeidaiiders,  m  ho  were  t:enerally  tattooed 
in     ciir\'ed    or    spiral    lines." — Lubbock:    Origin    nf 

Cii'ilii'ition  (ed.  1881i),  p.  86. 

tat-too'  (2),  s.  [Tattoo,  v.]  That  which  is 
tattt)oed. 

"  There  was  a  variety  of  tattong  and  ornamentatlott, 
renderiug  tiieni  a  serious  difficnity  to  stnuiiferB." — 
Burton:  Abeokuta.  L  104. 

tat'-too   (3),   tait'-to,   tiit-too,  s.     [Hind. 

'tattu  =  a  pony.] 

Zool. :  The  East  Indian  ])ony  of  Hamilton 
Smith,  the  Mahratta  pony  of  Sykcs,  the  Hack 
jiony  of  Calcutta  (Hardwick).  It  is  exten- 
sively bred  in  the  Deccan,  where  it  is  much 
used  to  transport  luggage.  It  is  considered 
very  vicious. 

"  tat-too'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  tattoo, 
V.  ;  -age.]     A  design  produced  by  tattooing. 
"  Above  his  tattooage  of  the  five  crnsses,  the  fellow 
had  a  picture    of    two   henrts  united."— rAacteray." 
Prom  CornhiU  to  Cairo,  ch.  xiii. 

tS,t-tod-ee',  s.  [Eng.  tattoo;  -ee.]  One  who 
is  tattooed. 

"A  couple  of  initials  or  an  aochor  are  aliout  the 
extent  to  which  the  aTiibition  of  tb«  tattooee  runs." — 
StunUard,  April  13.  1886. 

tat-tod'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tattoo;  -fr.]  One  wlio 
tattoos. 

"  The  victims  of  this  strange  form  of  human  ranity 
liad  to  Ruhttiit  to  the  puncture  of  the  tuttuoer'i  sharp 
iustruujenta."— A'^Tiiiard,  April  13,  18S6. 

tit-too'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.     [Tattoo,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 

the  verb). 
C.  As  s^ibstantive : 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  one  who  tattoos  ; 

the    design    produced    by  a   tattooer.      The 


t>6il,  h6^ ;  poi^t,  j6^1 ;  oat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -Uig, 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -(ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tioujft,  -Bloua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  doL 
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practice  of  marking  the  skin  with  punctures 
or  incisions,  and  introducing  into  the  wounds 
so  made  coloured  liquids,  gunpowder,  or 
the  like,  so  as  to  produce  figures  or  designs  on 
the  bndv.  The  practice  is  common  among 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  New  Zealauders,  &c. 
Mr.  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  ed.  2nd,  p.  574) 
says  :  "  Not  one  great  country  can  be  named 
from  the  Polar  regions  in  the  North  to  New 
Zealanil  in  the  South,  in  which  the  aborigines 
do  not  tattoo  themselves."  Tattooing  existed 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  It  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews  in  Lev.  xix.  28,  and  probably 
would  not  have  been  so,  had  the  practice  not 
tended  to  arise  among  them. 

tftt'-t^,  a.    [Tait.J    Matted;  rough  and  shaggy. 

{Scotch.) 

'■  WTia  wad  hae  thought  there  had  been  aa  muckle 
Bense  In  his  tatti/  powt— Scott  :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxiiv. 

tftt-tj^,  S.      [TATriE.J 

t&t'-U,  s.     [Tatou.] 

t&t'-n-a,  s.    [Native  name  (?).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Vespidae.  Tatua  morio, 
a  social  wasp,  a  native  of  Cayenne,  suspends 
its  nest  from  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  makes  an 
aperture  in  the  side  of  the  wall. 

ta-tu'-si-a,  5.      [Mod.  Lat.,  from  the  native 
name  of  some  of  the  species.] 

Zool  :  The  sole  genus  of  Tatusiinae,  with 
five  species,  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  of 
Texas  to  Patagonia.  This  genus  differs  from 
all  other  Armadilloes  in  Iiaving  a  diphyodnnt 
dentition,  and  two  pectoral  mammie,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  pectoral  pair,  and  in  producing 
from  four  to  ten  a  birth. 

ta-tu-ai-i'-nsB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tatitsi(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -infK.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Dasypodidae,  with  a 
single  genus,  Tatusia  (q.v.). 

tau,  s.    [The  Greek  name  of  the  letter  (.] 

L  Entom.  :  Bombyx  tau  of  Fabricius  trans- 
ferred by  Latreille  to  the  genus  Attacus. 

2.  Her. :  The  Cross  of  St.  Anthony,  called 
also  the  Cross  Tau.  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  tau,  and 
is  somewhat  like  the  cross  potent. 

3.  Icktky. :  Batrachus  tau  (Gadns  tau,  Linn.), 
the  Toad-hsh  of  Carolina.     [Toad-fish.] 

tau-sta£E;  s. 

Archo'ol. :  A  staff  with  a  cross-head,  or  head 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T. 

taught  igh  silent),  a.     [Taut.] 
Naut. :  Taut,  tight. 

taught  (gh  silent),  pret.  &  ^la.  par.    [Teach.] 

tauld,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Tell.] 

t4unt,  o.    [O.  Fr.  tant ;  Lat.  tantus  =  so  great.) 
Naut. :  High  or  tall.      Applied  to   masts 
when  they  are  of  an  unusual  height. 

"  Her  enoriDously  t'lnnt  spurs  are  made  very  Appa. 
rent,  but  of  course  the  fore-aliorteniug  takes  offthe 
length  of  huU.*'— ft«W,  June  4.  1887. 

taunt,   *tawnte,  ^\t.      [A   variant  of  Mid. 
Eng.  tent,  tenten^  to  try;  O.  Fr.  tanter  =  to 
tempt,  to  prove,  to  try  ;  Lat.  tenio.] 
•1.  To  tease. 

"Sometime  taunting  wlthoute  displeaur©  and  not 
without  disport."— .)/orc;   \Vorke3,  p.  6T. 

2.  To  reproach  with  severe  and  insulting 
words  ;  to  twit  scornfully ;  to  upbraid  with 
sarcasm. 

"  Being  taunted  by  the  way  that  he  was  a  papist" — 
Wood:  Athenis  Uxon.,  vol.  i.    {John  Daciea.) 

*3.  To  censure,  blame,  or  condemn  in  a  re- 
proachful, scornful,  and  insulting  manner. 

"  Rail  thou  in  Fulvia'a  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  liceuce." 

Sh<ike»p. :  Antony  Jt  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

taunt,  *taunte,  s.    [Taunt,  v.] 
*  L  A  teasing  joke. 

"  Which  liheraU  taunte  that  most  gentyl  emperour 
4oke  in  so  good  part."— £/i/o( :  Governotir.  bk.ii..ch.  v. 

2.  Upbraiding  words ;  bitter  or  sarcastic 
reproach ;  insulting  invective. 

"  He  heard  their  defiance,  the  boast,  the  ttunf.  and 
the  Insult."  Longfellow:  Mile»  Stnndish.  vii. 

taunt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tautd,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

taunts. 

taunt'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Taunt,  v.] 
taunt' -ing-ly,   adv.     [Eng.    taunting;    -ly.] 


In   a  taunting  manner;    with  taunts;    with 
bitter  or  sarcastic  reproaches. 

"The  merest  schoolboy  at  home  knew  that  along 
while  ngo,  you  may  tauntingly  tell  me."— />ai/v  TtU- 
graph,  Nov.  M,  1895. 

Taun'-ton,  ».    [See  dcf.] 

Fabric:    A  kind  of  broad-cloth   made  at 
Tauutou,  in  tiomeisel,  England. 

*  taunt' -  ress,   *  taunt  -  resso.   s.     [Eng. 

taunt ;  -re^ss.]     A  woman  who  taunts. 

"  0  temeroua  tnuntrette  that  deliKhta  In  toyes," 
Vncertaine  Authors:  To  an  Unatedjast  Woman, 

tau'-pie,  taw' -pie.  5.  [Icel.  topi  =  a  fool ; 
Dan.  taahe  =  a  fool ;  Sw.  tapig  =  simple, 
foolish.]  A  foolish,  thoughtless  young  womun. 

*  taure,  s.  [Tacbus.]  The  constellation 
Taurus. 

*tau'-ri-cor-nous,  a.  [Lat.  taurus^K 
bull,  and  cornu  =  a  horn.]  Having  horns  like 
a  bull. 

'■  Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the  tauri- 
coriwut  picture  of  the  one  the  same  as  the  other."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  v.,  ch.  Ix. 

tau'-ri-de^,  s.  pi  [Lat.  (aur(us);  masc  or 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Astron. :  Meteors  having  their  radiant  point 
in  tlie  constellation  Taurus. 


•  tau'-ri-dor,  3. 

lighter. 


[Sp.   toreador.]      A   buU- 


tau'-ri-form,  a.  [Lat.  taurus  =  a  bull,  and 
fonna  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  bull. 

'•  As  a  malignant  deity  the  sun-god  is  tauriform."— 
Donaldson:  Theatre  of  th9  ffreekt,  p.  15. 

tau'-rine,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  taurus  =  a  bulL] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  bull. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  gBtlus 
Taurus;  espec.  Taurus  ur us.     [Urus.] 

"  The  existence  in  this  country  originaUy  of  a  very 
large  race  of  taurine  oxen." —  Wilson:  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland,  ch.  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

Chem.  :  C2H7NSO3.  A  neutral  crystalline 
substance,  obtained  by  boiling  purilied  bile 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering,  evaporating 
the  acid  filtrate,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
five  or  six  limes  its  bulk  of  boiling  alcohol. 
On  cooling,  the  taurine  separates  in  large, 
hard,  colourless  prisms,  without  taste  or 
odour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
very  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether. 

tau-rin-ich'-thys,  s.  Lat.  taurin(u8)  = 
taurine,  and  Gr.  ix^i-s  {ichthus)=  a  tish.] 

Pahvant. :  A  genus  of  Labridae,  akin  to 
Odax  (q.v.),  from  the  Miocene  of  France. 

tau' -ris -cite,  s.  [After  Pagus  Tauriscorum, 
the  Roman  name  for  the  Canton  Uri,  Switzer- 
land, where  it  occurs  ;  suff.  -ite.  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  aeicular 
crystals  oftheorthorhombic  system,  and  stated 
to  have  the  physical  characters  and  chemical 
composition  of  Melanterite  (q.v.),  which  crys- 
tallizes in  the  monoclinic  system. 

tau-ro-,  pref.     [Taurus.]    Of  or  belonging  to 

a  bull. 

tau-ro-che-no-chdr-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tauro- ; 
Gr.  xr}v  (chen),  genit.  x'n^°^  (chenos)  =  a  goose, 
and  Eng.  cholic  (q.v.}.]  (See  def.  of  com- 
pound.) 

taurochenochoUc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ci9H49XS(.)3  (?)■.  A  sulphuretted 
acid  found  in  goose-bile.  It  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  pure. 

tau-ro-chol'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tauro-,  and  Eng. 
cholic  (q.v,).]  Derived,  from  or  containing 
taurine  and  bile. 

taurocholic-acld,  s.  The  same  aa 
BiLiN  (q.v.).  The  niiiiie  taurocholic-acid  is 
now  more  generally  used. 

tau'-ro-coll,  tau-ro-col'-la,  s.  [Gr.  raOpos 
(taitros)  =  a  bull,  and  KoWa  {Jadla)  =  glue.]  A 
gluey  substance  marie  fn-m  a  bull's  hide. 

'  tau-ro-ma'-chi-a,  *  tau-rom'-a-chSr,  s. 

[Gr.  Tovpos  (tauros)  =  a  bull,  und  naxr) Onaclie) 
=  a  battle,  a  nght]    A  public  bull-tight. 

"Doing  AS  much  mischief  aa  the  _most  exigeant 
vot.iry  of  tauro'iiichy  could  deaiie."  —  St.  James's 
Qazette,  May,  17,  lae". 


•tau-ro-ma'-chi-an,   a.  &  s.     [Tauboma' 

CHIA.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  bull-fights 
or  bull-fighting. 

"  In  Caurtinnachian  technology  the  W&iroan  '  hak* 
might  be  accounted  aa  a  fignt  of  the  flrst-clasa."— 
J)aili/  Telegraph.  Murch  1,  1686. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  engages  in  bull- 
fights ;  a  bull-fighter,  a  tauridor. 

*tau-r6-mach'-ic,  a.    [Taukomachia.]     0( 
or  pertaining  to  bull-fights  ;  tauromachian. 

"  The  matador  U  (orhldilen  by  the  laws  of  tauro- 
machic  etiquette  toattack  the  bull  "—/>ai/v  Telegraph, 
June  17,  1887. 

tau'-riis,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  raOpos  {tauros).'\ 
1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  The  Bull.  The  second  of  the  zodiacal 
constellations.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Gemini,  on  the  west  by  Aries,  on  the  north  by 
Perseus  and  Auriga,  and  on  the  south  by  Orion 
and  Eridanus.  It  is  composed  of  many  small 
stars,  hut  has  a  large  one  (Aldebaran)  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  called  the  Hyades.  They 
constitute  the  Bull's  forehead  and  eye.  An- 
other group  falling  within  the  limits  of  Taurus 
is  that  nf  the  Pleiades  (q.v.).  It  is  situated 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Bull.  Taurus  contains 
also  the  Crab  cluster. 

(2)  The  second  sign  of  the  zodiac  (B).  The 
sun  enters  it  about  the  twenty-second  of  April. 

•  2.  Zool. :  A  lapsed  genus  of  Bovidse. 

t  TauTUS-Poniatowskl,  s. 
*  Astron. :  A  constellation   proposed  by  the 
Abbe  Poczobut.     It  is  between  Aquila  and 
Ophiuchus,  but  not  generally  adopted. 

tau-ryl'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  ta^triin£),  s.  ;  -yl,  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  taurine. 

taurylic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HgO;.  A  colourless  oil,  obtained, 
together  with  phenol,  from  human  urine  and 
from  that  of  cows  and  horses.  It  smells  like 
castoreuin,  makes  a  white  spot  upon  the 
skin,  and  remains  liquid  at  18°. 

taut,  a.     [A  variant  of  tight  (q.v.).'] 

1.  Tight,  stretched  tight,  not  slack.  (Ap- 
plied to  a  rope  or  sail.) 

"  Nelsou's  health  had  suffered  greatly  while  he  wm 
In  the  Againemnou.  '  My  coniplniut,'  he  said.  '  is  as  if 
a  girth  were  buckled  taut  over  my  breast;  and  inj 
endeavour  In  the  night  is  to  get  loose."  "—Southey  :  Lift 
of  NeUon.  ch.  vi. 


2.  Properly  ordered  ;  prepared  againstemer- 
gency. 

tau'-taug,  s.    [Tautoo.] 

tau'-ted,  taW-ted,  tau'-tie,  a.  [Tait.1 
Matted  together.    (Spoken  of  hair  or  wooL) 

*  tau-te-gor'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  ravrov  (tauton), 
for  TO  ai'Toi'  (to  ((u(of()  =  the  same,  and  a-yopniw 
(agoreuo)=to  speak.]  Expressing  the  same 
thing  in  different  words. 

tau'-to-chrono,  s.  /Gr.  ravro  (tavto),  for  to 
avTo  (to  auto)  =  the  same,  and  xpo^'o?  (ckrojios) 
=  time.] 

Math.:  A  curve  such,  that  a  heavy  body 
rolling  down  it,  under  the  influence  of  gra\ity, 
will  always  reach  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time,  from  whatever  itoint  it  may  start.  The 
inverted  cycloid,  in  a  vertical  plane,  having 
its  base  horizontal,  is  a  tautochronous  curve. 
Also,  when  any  number  of  curves  are  drawn 
from  a  given  point,  and  another  curve  is  ac 
drawn  as  to  cut  off  from  every  one  of  them  an 
arc,  which  is  described  by  a  falling  particle  in 
one  given  time,  that  arc  is  called  a  tauto- 
chrone. 

tau -toch'-ro -nous,  a.  [Eng.  tantoBhron(e)  i 
-oiis.]  Pertaining  to  a  tautochrone;  iso- 
chronous. 

tau'-t6~clin,  s.    [Gr.  touto  (tawio)  =  the  same, 
and  KKiyui  (Idino)  =  to  incline  ;  Ger.  tautoklin.) 
Min.  :  A  grayish-white  aukerite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining about  15   per  cent,  of   carbonate  of 
iron,  from  near  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

tau'-tog   s.     [North  Amer.  Indian  name.) 

Ichthy.  :  Tautoqa  nigra,  common  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  temperate  North  America. 
It  attains  a  size  nf  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds,  and  fetches  a  high  price  in  New 
York  markets  for  the  table.  Called  also  the 
Black-tish.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct 
from  the  British  fish  of  that  name.  [Black- 
fish.] 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot 
or,  wore.  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  muto,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  ttU ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  tw. 
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Utn-tO'-ga,  5.  f  Latinised  from  ta\Uog  (qv.).] 
Ichtky. :  A  genus  of  Labridie,  from  the 
Atlantic.  Body  compressed,  oblong,  covered 
with  small  scales  ;  double  series  of  conical 
teetli  in  jaws  ;  dorsal  spines,  seventeen  ;  anal 
spines,  three  ;  latei-al  line  not  interrupted. 

t&U' -to-lite,  s.  [Gr.  Taurd  (rau(o)=tlie  same, 
and  \iSo<i  (lithos)  —a  stone  ;  Ger.  tautolith.] 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Allanite  (q.v.),  found  in 
crystals  in  the  trachyte  of  Lake  Laach,  Rhine. 

tau-ta-l6g'-ic,tau-t6-l6ff'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 

tautologi^y) :  -ic,  -icah]  Involving*  tautolo^'y  ; 
repeating;  the  same  thing ;  having  the  same 
signification. 

"  Uoleaa  we  will  gT&ut,  either  two  several  raptures 
of  the  apostle,  or  an  unnecessary  and  tautological 
repetition  o/  one."— Bp.  Hall :  H«oelativn  VnreMalvd, 

»22. 

tau-to-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [^ng.taxUologUxd; 
•ly.]     In  a  tautological  manner. 

•  tan-tdl'-d-gist,  s.  [Eng.  tautolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  uses  or  is  given  to  tautology. 

•  tau-t6l'-6-gize»  v.i.  [Eng.  tavtolog(y): 
'i:e.]  To  use  tautology;  to  repeat  the  same 
thing  in  different  words. 

"  That  In  this  brief  description  the  wise  man  should 
taululogize,  ia  not  to  be  supposed."— ami( A :  On  Old 
Age.  p.  25. 

•  tau-tdl'-d-goiis,  a.  [Eng.  tautolog(y);  -ous.] 
Tautological. 

"  I  have  been  purposely  taiUoJogoua,  that  by  my  In- 
different aijplicatlon  of  the  two  words  of  and  for— 
both  to  her  uisgust  and  to  her  love,  the  smnllest  opjio- 
BitiOQ  between  these  prepositions  might  be  done  away." 
— Tooke  :  Diveriiont  of  Purley,  pt.  1.,  ch.  li. 

•iiu-t6l'-o-|r3?'»  s.  [Lat.  tautologia,  from  Gr. 
Tai'ToAoY'a  (tautologia)  =  a  saying  the  same 
thing  over  again  :  ravTo  (tauto),  for  to  avTo 
(to  an(o)  =  the  same,  and  Aoyos  (iogos)  =  speak- 
ing ;  Fr.  tautolngie.]  A  useless  repetition  of 
the  same  idea  or  meaning  in  different  words  ; 
needless  repetition  of  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent words  or  phrases. 

"  A  repetition  of  this  kind,  made  in  different  words. 
Is  called  a  pleonasme,  but  when  in  the  same  words  [na 
it  is  in  the  text  in  question,  if  there  be  any  repetition 
at  all)  it  Is  then  »taittologi/."~Warburton:  On  Occa- 
tiofial  liefi^ctiont,  rem.  9. 

lau-to-oii'-si-an,  a.    [Tautousian.] 

•  tau-to-phon'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tautophon(y) ; 

•  ical.]     Repeating  the  same  sound. 

•  taU-tOph'-O-ny,  s.  [Gr.  TavTo4>(ovia  (tauto- 
phonia),  from  toijto  (ia»^o)=:the  same,  and 
^u)iT7  (phone)  =  voice.]  Repetition  of  the  same 
sound. 

■  tau-to^'-9i-an«   *  tau-to^'-sl-ous,  a. 

[Gr.  TavTo  (Uiuto)  =  the  same,  and  oiro-ia 
(ousia)  =  essence.]  Having  the  same  essence  ; 
of  identically  the  same  nature.    (Cu<lwoTth.) 

t&V-em,  '  tav-erno,  s.  [Fr.  taverne,  from 
Lat.  tabKTTia  =  a  hut,  a  booth,  a  tavern.  From 
the  same  root  as  table  (q.v.).]  A  house  where 
wines  and  other  spirituous  and  malt  liquors 
are  sold,  and  where  provision  is  made  for 
travellers  or  parties ;  a  public-house,  an  iun. 
"  Inquire  at  London,  "mong  the  taverns  there : 
For  there  they  say  he  daily  doth  irequent.' 

Shakesp.:  Richard  11.,  lli.  6. 

^  Taverns  existed  in  England  at  least  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  By  13 
Edward  L,  c.  5,  passed  in  1284,  they  were 
ordeipd  to  be  shut  at  curfew.  In  tlie  reign 
of  Edward  III.  (132t>-1377)  only  three  were 
alliiwed  in  London:  one  in  "Chepe,"  one  in 
'"Walbrok,"  and  one  in  Lombard  atreet.  By 
7  Edward  VI.  (1552-3)  forty  were  allowed  in 
London,  and  fixed  numbers  in  the  other  cities 
of  England.  Taverns  were  first  licensed  in 
1752.  The  liceusing  of  taverns  for  the  f^ale 
of  liquors  is  practiced  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  American  Union,  while  in  others  prohibi- 
tion lawB  prevail.  The  amount  of  license  varies, 
from  a  small  sum  in  some  states,  to  jlOOO 
annually  iu  others. 

*  tavern -bush.  s.  The  bush  formerly 
hung  out  as  a  sign  for  inns.  (Longfellow: 
Catawba  Wine.) 

*  tavem-baanter,  5.  One  who  frequents 
taverns. 

*  taTem-man,  s. 

X,  The  keeper  of  a  tavern  ;  an  innkeeper. 
2.  A  tippler. 

*  tavern-token,  s.  A  token  issued  by  a 
tavern-keeper,  and  current  only  at  his  house. 
Gifford,  however,  suggests  (Ben  Jonson  :  Every 


Man  in  his  Humour.  I.  3.  Note.)  that  a 
tavern-token  was  simply  an  ordinary  token, 
so  called  because  "  most  of  them  would  travel 
to  the  tavern."  The  first  illustration  repre- 
sents a  copper  token  of  the  Ship  tavern  at 
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Greenwich ;  the  second  is  a  brass  token  of 
the  old  Cock  (now  demolished)  in  Fleet  Street. 
Both  were  of  the  value  of  one  farthing. 

*  ^  1.  To  swalloiv  a  tavern-token :  A  euphem- 
ism =  To  be  drunk.  (Used  only  in  the  past 
tenses.) 

"  Drunk,  sir  I  you  hear  not  me  say  so :  perhaps  be 
twiillowed  a  taverntnkeu  or  some  such  device." — Ben 
Jonton  :  Every  Man  in  hi$  Humour,  i,  3. 

2.  To  hunt  a  tavern  fox:  To  be  drunk. 
[Foxed,  1.] 

"  Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a  tavern  fox." 

J.  Taylor:  Life  of  Old  Parr.    (1635.) 

•  t&v'-em-er,  "  ta,v'-em-6r,  s.     [Eng. 

tavern;  -er ;  Fr.  tavernier,  from  hat.  taber- 
narius.]    One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

"  But  this  and  such  casts  were  derived  by  hucksters, 
vinteuers,  and  tnvern^rs,  after  the  wines  were  Uid  up 
In  their cellera. '■—/*.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  ixiii.,  ch.  I 

•  tav'-ern-ing,  s.     [Eng.  tavern;   -ing.]     A 
feasting  or  drinking  at  taverns. 

■*  To  grace  the  mis-rule  of  our  taoemingt." 

Op.  Hall:  Satires.  \L  L 

ta'-ver9»  tal'-ver^*  s.  pi.    [See  def.]   Tatters. 
(Scotch.) 

ta'-vert,  tal'-vert,  s.    [For  davert,  daivert 
=  stupefied,  senseless.]    (Scotch.) 

1,  Stupid,  senseless,  bewildered. 

2.  Intoxicated. 

tiv'-ij-tock-ite,  s.  [After  Tavistock,  Devon, 
where  it  was  first  found  ;  suff.  -Ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occnrringas  small  acicular 
crystals,  sometimes  in  stellar  groups,  and 
sometimes  closely  aggregated  as  a  minutely 
mammillary  crust.  Lustre,  pearly ;  colour, 
white  ;  fragile.  Pliosphoric-acid,  30*36  ;  alu- 
mina, 22-40;  lime,  3627;  water,  12-00  =  101"03. 
Since  found  at  Stenna  Gwyn,  near  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall. 

taw,  *  tawe,  tew,  *  tewe,  v.t.  [A.S.  tawian 

=■  to  prepare,  tu  diess.  t<i  get  ready,  to  scourge ; 
Dut.  touweiL  =  to  curry  leather.] 

1.  To  dress,  as  skins,  with  mineral  agents, 
as  alum,  instead  of  vegetable  extracts.  The 
leather  produced  is  known  as  Hungarian, 
white,  or  alum  leather,  the  latter  from  the  use 
of  alum  as  the  principal  agent. 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  scourge. 

"  He's  to  be  made  more  tractable,  I  doubt  not.— 
Yes,  if  they  taw  him  as  they  do  wh It-leather." 

Bcaum.  A  FUt. :  Captain. 

*  3.  To  torture,  to  torment. 

taw,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  marble  to  play 
with  ;  a  game  at  marbles. 

U  Come    to    taw:     Oome     to    the     scratch. 

[SCBATCH,  $.  II.  3.]       (  U.  S.  colloq.) 

•  taw'-dered,  a.    [Tawdry.]     Dressed  in  a 
tawdry  fashion. 

"  Dirty  people  of  qnality  tavidered  out,'— Lady 
Montagu  :  Letters,  Aug.  £2,  1716. 

•  taw'-drio.  a.    [Tawdky.J 

taw'-dri-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  tawdry;  -ly.]    In  a 
tawdry  uianuer. 

"  A  rabble  of  people,  seeing  her  very  oddly  and 
tatodrilu  dressed,  tonk  her  for  a  foreigner." — Pulteney : 
To  Swift.  Dec.  21.  1736. 

t&W' - dri - ness,   «.     [Eng.   tawdry;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tawdry. 


taW-drjr,  '  taW-drie,  a.  &  s.    [A  corrupt 

of  St.  Amlry,  that  is,  .S(.  Etheldrida  (A.S. 
jEthelrydh),  and  originally  applied  to  a  rustic 
necklace  bnu^ht  at  St.  Audry's  Fair,  held  iu 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  elsewhere  on  St.  Audiy's 
Day,  Oct.  17.  Another  account  is  that  St 
Audry  died  of  a  swelling  in  the  throat,  which 
she  considered  as  a  j»arti<mlar  ju'igment  for 
having  l»een  in  her  youth  much  addicted  to 
wearing  this  necklace.  It  did  not  at  first  im- 
ply mean  or  shabby  splendour.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*L  Fine,  showy,  elegant. 

2.  Showy  without  taste  or  elegance  ;  having 
an  excess  of  showy  ornaments  without  grace; 
gaudy. 

"  All  that  artlhclal  tawdry  glare, 
Which  Virtue  scorus,  and  none  but  strumpets  wear." 
Churchill  :  Propheey  of  Famine. 

•  B,  As  subst. :  Tawdry-lace  \.q.v.). 

"  Not  the  smalleBt  beck. 
But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdjHci  tor  her 
neck."  DrayUm. 

•  tawdry -lace,  s.    A  rustic  necklace. 

"Come,  you  nruniieed  me  a  tawdryJace,  and  a  pair 
of  sweet  gloves.  'Shakeip.  :  Winler'i  Tale,  iv.  8. 

•  tawe,  s.    [Tow.] 

taw'-er,   s.      [Eng.  taw,  v. ;    -er.]     One  who 
taws  ;  a  dresser  of  wlnte  leather. 


taw'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  taw,  v. 
where  skins  are  tawed. 


■ery.]    A  place 


taW-ie,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tame,  tract- 
able ;  spoken  of  a  horse,  cow,  &e.    (Scotch). 

"Ye  ne'er  was  donsie, 
Bnt  hamely,  tatci",  quiet,  au'  canuie  " 

Burnt:  Auld  Farmer  fo  Au  Autd  Mar*. 

taw'-ne^,  5.    [Tennb.] 

taw'-ni-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tawny;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tawny. 

taw'-ny,  a.  [Fr.  tanne  =  tanned,  tawny; 
prop.  pa.  par.  of  tanner  =  to  tan  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  a  yellowish  dark  colour, 
like  things  tanned,  or  persons  who  are  sun- 
burnt. 

"  Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide," 

Longfellow:  /iain  in  Summer. 

2.  Bot. :  Fulvous,  dull  yellow,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  gray  and  brown. 

*  tawny-coat,  s.  An  ecclesiastical  appa- 
ritor, froru  the  colour  of  the  livery  worn  by 
them.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VL,  iiL  1.) 

•  tawny-moor,  s.    A  mulatto. 

"  A  black,  a  taumy-moor,  and  »  Frenchman.*— 
Centlitire  :  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife.  1.  L. 

tawny-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Syrnium  stridula  (Aluco Jlammea). 
[Strix,  2.] 

•  taW-njr,  v.t.     [Tawnv,  a.]    To  tan. 

■■  The  sunne  so  soone  the  painted  face  will  taumy." 
Breton:  Mother's  Biasing,  p.  ft. 

taw'-pie,  s.    [Taupie.] 

taws,  tawse,  s.  [A.S.  tawian  ■=.  to  beat,  to 
scourge.]  A  leather  strap,  usually  with  a 
slit  or  fringe-like  end.  used  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment  by  schoolmasters  and  others. 
(Scotch.) 

t&X,  *taxe,  s.  [Fr.  (axe  =  a  taxation,  from 
laxer  =  to  tax,  to  rate,  to  assess,  from  Lat. 
taj.0^  to  handle  ...  to  rate,  to  value;  Low 
Lat.  fara  =  a  rating,  a  taxation.  Taxo  is  for 
tacto,  from  tactiis,  pa.  par.  of  tango  =  to  touch. 
Tax  and  task  are  doublets ;  Sp.  tasa  ;  Port 
taxa  ;  Ital.  tassa.] 

1.  A  contribution  imposed  by  authority 
upon  people  to  meet  tlie  expenses  of  govern- 
ment or  other  public  services. 

(1)  A  government  imposition,  or  charge 
made  by  the  state  on  the  income  or  property 
of  individuals,  or  on  products  consumed  by 
theuL  A  tax  is  said  to  be  direct  when  it  is 
demanded  from  the  very  persons  who  it  is  in- 
tended or  desired  should  pay  it,  as  a  poll-tax, 
income-tax,  property-tax,  taxes  for  keeping 
men-servants,  dogs,  &c.  An  indirect  tax  is 
one  demanded  from  one  person,  who  is  ex- 

{)ected  and  intended  to  recoup  or  indemnify 
limself  at  the  expense  of  another,  as  customs 
and  excise  duties. 

H  The  characttr  of  faxes  differs  greatly  in 
different  countries,  the  bulk  of  modern  taxes 
being  indirect,  though  direct  taxation  is 
retiiineil  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  Britain 
the  income  tax  is  the  source  of  an  important 
part   itf    the    revenne.      In    this    country    an 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell,  clioms.  9Mn,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thln«  this;  sin,  a^;  expect^  Xenoplion,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-olan,  -tlan  =  ahabn.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion*  -fion  =  Zhou,   -olous,  -tloaa»  -siooa  =  Bb^   -ble»  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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income  tux  was  collected  during  and  for  some 
time  after  the  «vil  War,  and  an  allemiit  to 
revive  it  was  unflncceestuliy  made  in  l^y-l 
ITariff].  As  a  rule  national  taxation  in  our 
country  lias  been  indirect,  the  revenue  being 
raised  by  custom  duties  and  internal  taxes.  In 
state  and  municipal  taxation,  on  the  contrary, 
ilirect  taxes  are  often  imposed,  municiiial 
funds  being  largely  produced  by  taxation  of 
real  estate.  The  advocates  of  what  ia  known 
as  "single  tax"  favor  the  raising  of  all 
revenue  by  a  tax  on  land  values. 

"  Poota.  of  all  men.  ever  lefiat  regret        _, 
iBcreasiug  taxet  aad  the  nation  9  tiebt. 

'  c<mptr  :  TiMt  Talk,  m. 

(2)  A  rate  or  sum  imposed  upon  individuals 
for  municipal,  county,  or  other  local  pur- 
poses, as  police  taxes,  Imes  for  the  repairs  of 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  poor-rates,  drainage-rates, 
&c. 

2.  A  disagreeable  or  burdensome  duty  or 
cha'r'»e  :  an  oppressive  demand  or  exaction  ;  a 
requisition :  ;is,  Tliis  is  a  heavy  tax  on  his 
time  and  strength. 

♦3.  A  task  ;  a  lesson  to  be  learnt. 

•4.  Charge,  censure. 

••  He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  without 
Borae  t'tx  upon  lilmaeil  and  hia  inluistera  fur  the  not 
executing  the  laws,  look  upou  the  bold  licence  of  eome 
pampldets. '— Clarertiion. 

1  Tax  apjdies  to  or  implies  whatever  is 
paid  by  the  people  to  the  Government,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  estimate  ;  the  custoins  are 
a  species  of  tax  which  are  less  specific  than 
other  taxes,  being  regulated  by  custom  rather 
than  any  definite  law  ;  the  customs  apply  par- 
ticularly to  what  was  ciistomari/i/  given  iiy 
merchants  for  the  goods  which  they  imported 
from  abroad.  The  predominant  idea  in  con- 
tribution  is  that  of  common  consent,  it  sup- 
poses a  degree  of  freedom  in  the  agent  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  authority 
expressed  by  the  other  terms  :  hence  the  term 
is  with  more  iiropriety  applied  to  those  cases 
in  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  to- 
wards any  p.articular  object;  as  charitable 
co»(rif>uttoHS,  or  cojitrihutions  in  support  of  a 
war ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  forced  payment,  as  in  speaking  of  military 
contribution. 

tax -cart,  taxed -cart,  s.  A  light 
spring-cart  on  which  only  a  low  rate  of  tax  is 
charged. 

tax-free,  a.  Exempt  or  free  from  taxa- 
tion. 

tax-gatherer,  s.    A  collector  of  taxes. 

"The  Proteatant  ministera  were  harassed  by  the 
tax-gathererx'—ilacaulay:  But.  Eng.,  cb.  vt 

tax-payer,  s.  One  who  is  assessed  to, 
and  pays  taxes. 

tax,  v.t.    [Tax,  ».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  impose  a  tax  or  taxes  on  ;  to  subject 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  ;  to  levy  taxes  or 
other  contributions  from  for  state  or  local 
purposes. 

"The  taxing  of  living  creatnrei  by  the  poll,  pro- 
pounded drat  in  Edward  the  sixth  his  reign,  abe 
would  not  suffer  to  be  so  much  aa  once  named.  — 
C>im<len :  Biat.  of  queen  Elizabeth  (an.  15yu). 

2.  To  assess  to  a  tax  ;  to  levy  a  tax  on. 

"Tlie  arable  lands  which  are  given  in  lease  to 
lariners  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rout."— .im«A  ; 
irea/(A  0/  Natiom,  bk.  v..  cb.  in 

3.  To  load  with  a  burden  or  burdens ;  to 
make  demands  on  ;  to  put  to  a  certain  strain. 

"  Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyea." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Trier^nain,  11.  4. 

4.  To  charge,  to  censure,  to  accuse.  (Fol- 
lowed by  for  or  with  (more  generally  tlie 
latter)  before  an  indirect  olject,  and  formerly 
also  by  of:  as.  To  tax  a  man  with  falsehood.) 

"  she  confeaaes  the  truth  of  her  husbands  accusa- 
tion :  but  abe  tajet  the  serpent  as  her  seducer."— Bp. 
Soriley  :  Sermons,  voL  ii..  ser.  16. 

II.  Lau! :  To  go  through  and  allow  or  dis- 
allow the  items  of  charge  in. 

"  A  returning  offlcer,  whose  bill  of  coats  has  iDeen 
taxed  on  the  application  of  the  candidates."— ilai/tf 
Telegraph,  Dec.  24.  1S85. 

tAx-a-bir-i-tj^,  s.    [Eng.  (araWe; -t(y.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  taxable. 
tax'-a-We,  a.    lEng.  tax;   -aile.]    Liable  to 
be  taxed  ;  capable  of  being  taxed  ;  subject  to 
taxation. 

"  Leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matter  in  her, 
totAX  bersolf.'— BurAe:  American  Taxation. 

•  tax'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  taxable;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  taxable;  tax- 
abv'  .ty. 


•  tax'-a-My,    <">v.     (Eng 
In  a  taxable  manner. 


taxab(le);     -/y.] 


t^-a'-4?e-c9,  s.    [Lat.  tax(us);  Lat.  fbm.  pi. 

ail,i.  suff.  -aare.] 

Bot. :  Taxads ;  an  order  of  Gymnogens. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  continuous  inarticulated 
branches,  the  wood  with  circular  disks. 
Leaves  evergreen,  generally  narrow,  rigid, 
entire,  veinless,  alternate  or  distichous,  some- 
times dilated  and  lobed.  in  which  case  the  veins 
are  forked  and  of  equal  thickness.  Flowers 
diiecious,  naked,  surrounded  by  imbricated 
bracts.  Males  having  several  stamens ;  fila- 
ments usually  monadelphous.  Female  solitary, 
ovules  naked,  the  foramen  at  the  apex,  the 
outer  skin  flnallv  becoming  hard.  Pericarp 
imperfect,  usually  cup-shaped,  succulent; 
embryo,  dicotyledonous.  Known  genera  nine, 
species  fit'ty.    (Limlley.) 

t&x'-ad,  s.     tLat.  (flatus);  Eng.  snff.  -mf.] 
Bot     {PI.):    Lindley's    name   for   TaxaceK 
(q.v.). 

tax-a'-tioil,  s.     [Pr.,   from  Lat.  taxatlonem, 
accus.  of  taxalio,   from   taxatus,   pa.   par.   of 
(aj-o  =  to  handle  ...   to  tax   (q.v.);    Ital. 
tassarione.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  imposing  a  tax  or  taxes  on  the 
subjects  of  a  state  or  government,  or  on  the 
members  of  a  corporation  or  company  by  the 
proper  authority,  for  the  raising  of  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  public  services  ;  the 
raising  of  revenue  by  means  of  taxes ;  the 
system  by  which  such  revenue  is  raised. 

"There  are  two  different  circumstances,  which 
render  the  interest  of  money  a  much  leas  prober 
subject  of  direct  taxation  than  the  rent  of  laud.  — 
Smith:   Wealth  of  yatiom,  bk-  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  tax  or  assessment  imposed  ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  particular  taxes. 

"  The  taxation  by  that  way  of  assearaent  seemed 
greater  then  iu  old  time."— Canwien ;  Bitt.  Elizabeth 
fan.  1590). 

*  3.  Demand,  claim. 

"  I  bring  no  overture  of  war.  no  foiod'on  of  homage. " 
-Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

•  4.  Charge,  censure,  accusation,  scandaL 
honour :  speak  no 

one  of  these 


"  My  father's  love  Is  enough  to  honou 
more  of  him.  you'll  be  wliipt  for  taxation 
dliya."—Sliake3p. :  At  i'ou  Like  It.  i.  2. 

II.  Law  ;  The  act  of  taxing  or  examining  a 
bill  of  costs  in  law. 
*  ta.x'-a-tive-lj',  arfv.    [Tax.]    As  a  tax. 

"If  these  ornamenta  or  furniture  had  be«n  put 
taxatlcehj.  and  by  way  of  limitation,  such  a  thing 
beque.atbed  aa  a  legacy  aball  not  bo  paid.  i(  It  wanta 
ornameuts  or  furnitura"— .4i/fi/fe .-  Parergon. 

taxed,  yn.  V«-t.  or  a.    [Tax,  v.] 

taxed-cart, ».    A  tax-cart  (q.v.). 

tax'-el,  s.    [Lat.e  Lat.  tartis  =  a  badger.) 

Zool.  :  Taxidea  arrtericana,  the  American 
badger.  The  snout  is  shorter  and  more  hairy 
than  that  of  the  European  badger  ;  the  body 
of  a  whitish  colour,  sometimes  shaded  with 
gray  or  tawny.  Length,  excluding  the  tail, 
about  twenty-four  inches,  tail  six  inches.  It 
abounds  on  the  plains  watered  by  the  Missouri, 
but  its  southern  range  is  not  exactly  defined. 
It  apiiears  to  be  more  carnivorous  than  the 
European  species. 

t&x'-er,  >.    lEng.  tax,  f. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  taxes. 
"  For  the  first  of  these  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their 

name  :  for  iustaaa  of  takera.  they  become  taxers  ; 
instead  of  taking  provision  for  your  miiesty  s  service, 
they  tax  your  people  ad  redimendam  vexatlouem.  — 
Bacon  :  Speech  Touching  Pumctiors. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  one  of  the 
officers  chosen  yearly  to  regulate  the  assize  of 
bread,  and  see  the  true  gauge  of  weights  and 
measures  observed  ;  a  taxor. 

tSx'-l-arch,  s.  {Or.  rafiipx^!  (taxiartihis), 
from  Tdf  15  (taxis)  =  a  division  of  an  army,  and 
apx<o  (arcM)  =  to  rule.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  An  Athenian  military  oflacer 
commanding  a  taxis  or  battalion. 

tax'-i-com,  s.  [Taxicobnes.]  A  beetle  be- 
longing to  the  order  Taxicomes  (q.v.). 

tax-l-cor'-nes,  s.  p!.  [Gr-  "^s  ((iu:is)  = 
arranging,  and  L»t.  ixrnu  =  a  horn.] 

Entom. ;  The  second  family  of  Latreille's 
Hiteroniera.  They  are  all  winged  ;  the  body 
is  for  the  most  part  square,  with  the  thorax 
concealing  or  receiving  the  head;  antennas 
short,  more  or  less  perfoliate  or  grained  ;  the 


legs  adapted  for  walking.  They  live  in  fnngt, 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  the  ground 
nnder  stones.  Tribes,  Uiaperales  and  Cossy- 
phense. 

tax-id' -e-a,  s.  (Late  Lat.  ttix(,m)  =  a  badger, 
and  Gr.  elbo-;  (eidos)  =form  ;  cf.  Lat.  taxO' 
miiiiw  =  pertaining  to  a  badger  (according  to 
Smith,  probably  from  the  Celtic  name  of  the 
badger  ;  Ger.  dixhs  =  a  badger.] 

Zool. ;  A  genus  of  Melinse,  with  one,  or 
perhaps  two  species.  Taxidea  amfricana 
(t  iit!ira<ioriai)is  the  Common  American  Badger 
of  the  United  States.  T.  berlandieri,  the 
Mexican  Badger,  is  possibly  only  a  local 
variety.    [Taxel.] 

tax-J-der'-mic,  a.  [Eng.  taxiderm(y);  ■(«.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  taxidermy. 

tibC-i-der-mist,  s.  [Eng.  taxiderm(y):  -Ut.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  taxidermy ;  one  who 
prepares,  preserves,  and  stuffs  the  skios  of 
animals. 

"  a  seven.ponnder.  which  at  the  present  moment  la 
being  set  up  by  a  Reading  tuxiiiermisf."- f  i^fri.  June  4, 
1887. 

tax'-i-der-mj?,  s.  (Gr.  t<£{i!  ((axis)  =  order, 
arrangement,  and  Se'pun  (derma)  =  skin.]  The 
art  of  preparing  and  preserving  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  also  of  slufBng  and  mounting 
them,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  resemble  the 
living  forms  as  nearly  as  possible. 

tax" -in,  s.  [Lat.  (nj<us)  =  a  yew-tree  ;  -iti.] 
Clusm. :  A  resinous  substance  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  yew-tree  by  treatment  with 
alcohol  containing  tartaric  acid.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
dilute  acids,  and  preciiiitated  from  acid  solu- 
tions by  alkalis  in  white  bulky  flocks. 

tS,x-in'-e-ss,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tax(,m);  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -inea^.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Coniferae,  founded  by 
Eichard.  Flowers  dioecious  ;  cones  much  re- 
duced ;  scales  small,  thin,  or  coriaceous,  the 
upper  with  one  ovule.  Seed  hard,  with  a 
fleshy  coat,  or  seated  in  a  fleshy  cup.  Pollen 
globose.    (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

tax'-ing.  pr.  par.  or  a.    (Tax,  r.) 
taxing-master,  s. 

Law:  An  offlcer  of  a  court  of  law,  who 
examines  bills  of  costs,  and  allows  or  dis- 
allows charges. 

taX'-is,  s.  [Gr.=  order,  arrangement;  rairtrut 
(Jasso),  fut.  rdjo)  (taxo)  =  to  set  in  order.) 

1.  Ancient  Arch. :  That  disposition  which 
assigns  to  every  part  of  a  building  its  just 
dimensions.  It  is  synonymous  with  Ordon- 
nance  in  modern  architecture. 

2.  Greek  Antiq.  :  A  division  of  troops  corre- 
sponding in  some  respects  to  the  modern 
battalion. 

3.  Surg. :  An  operation  by  which  those 
parts  which  have  quitted  their  natural  situa- 
tion arc  replaced  by  the  hand  without  the 
assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  reducing 
hernia,  &c. 

t&x-i'-te^,  «.  [Gr.  Taf  OS  ((oxos)  =  a  yew  tree ; 
sutf.  -ites.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  plants  akin  to  Taxus 
(q.v.).  Two  species  from  the  Lower  Jurassic, 
two  from  the  Eocene,  and  one  or  more  from 
the  Oligocene. 

» tax-less,  a.  [Eng.  tax;  -less.]  Free  or 
exempt  from  taxes  or  taxation. 

"  More  recently,  when  a  docked-tall  coUey  waa  tor- 
Uu."— Field,  Feb.  27.  1S86. 

tax-o-i^i'-ni-dse,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  taxocri- 
ji<i(s) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palt^ont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  Basals 
three,  very  small ;  five  subradial  or  parabasal 
pieces  supporting  three  to  seven  circles  of 
radials  ;  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous. 

tax-o-cri'-nus.  s.  [Gr.  rifoi  (taxos)  =  n 
yew,  and  icpii'oi'  (triiion)  =  a  lily.] 

Palteont.:  The  typical  genus  of  Taxocrinidffl 
Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous. 

tax-o-di'-tej,  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  taxod(ium) ;  sufT. 

-ites.] 

Ptdwobot. ;  A  genus  of  Cupressese,  akin  to 
Taxodiuin. 

tax-6'-di-um,  .s.  [Lat.  taxus  =  a  yew,  and 
Gr.  «6o!=  form.) 


fete,  lat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go   p«t. 
or,  wore.  wQ\i  wort.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our.  riUe.  fSill;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a ,  an  -  Uw. 
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1.  BoL  :  A  genus  of  Cupresseie.  Taxodium 
distichum^  tliti  DecidHouti  Cypress,  is  stiiuu* 
lating  and  diuretic. 

2.  FaUr.ohot.:  From  the  Cretaceous  and  Great 
Lignite  of  North  America  onward. 

td.x'-d'ddn,  s.  (Late  Lat.  tax{us)  =  a  badger ; 
autr.  -odon.]    {Taxidea.] 

PaliT-ont, :  A  genus  of  Mustelidie,  with 
affiitities  to  the  Badgers  and  the  Otters,  from 
the  Miocene  of  Western  Europe. 

•  tSJC-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Tofis  (ftms)  =  order, 
arrangement,  and  A070S  (/0(705)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]    The  same  as  Taxonomv  (q.v.). 

t&X-d-ndm'-iCt  a.  [Kng.  taxonom^y);  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  taxonomy  or 
syst«iuatic  classification. 

tfijc-dn'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  Ta^i9  =  order,  ar- 
rangement, and  i-dfios  {nomos)  =  law.] 

1.  That  department  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  clussilica- 
tion. 

2.  The  laws  and  principles  which  govern 
classiti  cation. 

"  We  must  leani  something  of  the  arrangement  and 
classification  ol  living  bemga — i.e.,  of  the  science  of 
taj:oiiK)iny."—St.  (Jeorge  Jliourl :  The  Cat,  cb.  i.,  5  It, 

t&x'-or,  s.  [Eng.  tax,  v.  ;  -or.]  The  same  as 
Taxer,  s.  (q.v.). 

t&X-6x'-yl-6n,   s.      [Gr.  rafo?  (taxos)  =  the 

yew  tree,  and  $v\ov  (xulon)  =■  wood.] 

Pakeohot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferse  with  wood 
like  that  of  the  Taxus  (q.v.).  Found  with 
Taxites  in  the  Lower  Oligoceue. 

t&x'-iis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ra^os  (taxos)  ■=& 
yew  tree.] 

Bot.  :  Tew  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Taxaceae 
or  Taxine*.  Fruit  drupaceous,  composed  of 
a  cup -shaped,  fleshy  receptacle,  with  dry 
empty  scales  at  its  base,  surrounding  a  naked 
bony  seed.  Only  known  species  Taxvs  baccata, 
the  Common  Yew.  [Yew.]  Taxus  fastigiata, 
the  Irish  or  Florence  Court  Yew,  is  a  variety 
of  this  species. 

*  Tor-yg'-e-te,  s. 

Astron.  :  One  of  the  Pleiades. 

Tay'-lor,  s.     [See  def.  of  compound.] 
Taylor's  theorem,  5. 

Math.  :  A  theorem  discovered  by  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,  and  published  by  him  in  1715.  Its 
object  is  to  show  how  to  develop  a  function 
of  the  algebraic  sum  of  two  variables  into  a 
series  arranged  according  to  the  ascending 
powers  of  one  of  the  variables,  with  co- 
efficients which  are  functions  of  the  other. 
Taylor's  formula  is  as  follows  : — 

^""^^^  ^d^^^cb^  1.2^ d:^1.2.i^dx"  1.2.  n 
In  which  the  first  member  is  any  function  of 
the  sum  of  two  variables,  and  u  is  what  that 
function  becomes  when  the  leading  variable 
y  is  made  equal  to  0.  It  fails  to  develop  a 
funi;tion  in  the  particular  case  in  which  u,  or 
any  of  its  successive  differential  coefficients, 
becomes  infinite  for  any  particular  value  of 
the  variable  which  enters  them.  It  only  fails 
for  the  particular  value,  holding  good  for  all 
other  values. 

Tay'-16r-ifm,  s.  Oneof  the  modified  phases 
uf  C;ilviui>in  developed  in  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregational churches  of  New  Englund. 

tay'-lor-ite,  s.  [After  J.  W.  Taylor,  who 
analysed  it ;  sufF.  -ite  (Mui.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  found  in  small  concre- 
tions having  crystalline  structure,  in  the 
guano-beds  of  the  Chincha  Islands.  Hard- 
ness, 2*0 ;  colour,  yellowish-white  ;  taste, 
pungent  and  bitter.  Compos.  :  sulphuric- 
acid,  47'S  ;  potash,  47'0  ;  ammonia,  52  =  100, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula  (§K0  + 
iNH40)S03. 

tay'-ra,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Galera  barbara,  a  small  caniivoroua 
mannr.al,  about  the  size  of  a  marten,  from  tro- 
pical America.  Its  colour  is  uniform  black, 
slightly  tinged  with  brown,  with  a  white 
patch  on  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest. 

ta'-zel,  s.    [TEA.SEL.] 

taz'-nite,  s.  [After  Tazna,  Bolivia,  whero 
found  ;  suff.  -ite  (JUi^i.).] 
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Jlfin.  ;  An  amorphous  mineral  with  some- 
what fibrous  structure,  sometimes  eartliy ; 
colour,  yellow.  It  is  of  apparently  uncertain 
coiiipt)sition,  but  is  regardfd  as  an  arseno- 
antimonate  of  bismuth,  analogous  to  btndhei- 
mite  (q.v.),  and  requires  further  examination. 

taz'-za  (first  z  as  t),  &  [Ital.]  A  flat  cup  with 
a  foot  and  liandles. 

r-band-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [The  letter  T, 

and  Eng.  banil'"jt-,] 

Sur-j. :  A  bandage  shaped  like  the  letter  T, 
consisting  of  a  strip  of  linen  attached  at  right 
angles  to  another  strip.  Wlien  two  such  strips 
are  ao  attached  it  is  a  double  T.  Used  in 
supporting  dressings  in  diseases  of  the  peri- 
uaeuui,  groin,  &c. 

T-beard,  s.  [The  letter  T,  and  Eng.  heard.] 
A  beard  cut  in  the  shape  of  aT. 

t9ha'-lan  0  silent),  s.  [Cliinese.]  A  blue  pow- 
der containing  copper,  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  producing  blue  colours  on  porcelain. 

t9her'-nd'Zein  it  silent),  s.    [Russ.] 

Geol.  :  A  black  soil  of  a  particularly  rich 
cliaracter,  extending  at  intervals  from  tlie 
Volga  to  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Danube,  and 
even  to  Podolia  and  East  Gallicia.  It  is  ana- 
logous to  the  regur  of  India.  In  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Roderick  filurchison  (Russia,  £c.,  p.  507), 
who  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  English  geolo- 
gists, it  is  of  aqueous  origin. 

tjhet'-wer-tak  (/  silent,  w  as  v),  s.  [Russ.] 
A  Russian  silver  coin  worth  25  copecks,  or 
about  9id.  sterUng. 

t9hick  ((  silent),  s.     [See  det] 

1.  A  sound  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  withdraw- 
ing it  suddenly  ;  used  to  quie]ien  a  lazy  horse. 

2.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  or  of  con- 
tempt. 

T^hu'-di  (/  silentX  s.  [Russ.]  A  name  given 
by  the  Russians  to  the  Finnic  races  in  the 
north-west  of  Russia.  It  is  now  more  gene- 
rally applied  to  designate  the  group  of  peoples 
of  which  the  Finns,  the  Esthonians,  the  Livo- 
niaus,  and  the  Laplanders  are  members. 

T9hu'-dic  (t  silent),  a.  [Tchodi.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Tchudi ;  specif.,  designating 
that  group  of  Turanian  tongues  spoken  by 
the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  and  Lap- 
landers. 

tea,  *  tee,  *  cha,  *  chail,  s.  [Chinese  ti,  ch'a, 
ts'a ;  Fr.  the ;  Ger.  thee ;  Ital.  cia ;  Malay 
teh.  Formerly  pronounced  tay  ;  Pope  used  it 
to  rhyme  witli  obey  {Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  7), 
aivay  (lb.  i.  62),  and  stay  (Basset  Table,  27), 
though  in  the  last-named  poem  (112)  he 
makes  it  rhyme  with  decree.] 

1.  Chem.  £  Comm. :  The  prepared  leaves  of 
Thea  sinensis,  an  evergreen  closely  allied  to 
the  Camellia  family.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
four  times  during  the  year,  the  tea  prepared 
from  the  tirst  or  spring  gathering  being  the 
most  delicate  in  colour  and  flavour.  Formerly 
it  was  supposed  that  black  and  green  teas 
were  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  different 
plants,  but  it  is  now  known  that  both  varieties 
are  obtained  from  the  same  plant,  the  diff'er- 
ences  depending  on  the  mode  of  preparation. 
In  preparing  green  teas  the  leaves  are  gently 
heated  in  drying-pans,  to  render  them  soft 
and  flaccid,  then  rolled  by  the  hand  on  a 
wooden  table,  this  operation  being  repeated 
sevemi  times  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent fermentation  and  preserve  the  green 
colour.  The  leaves  intended  for  black  tea  are 
jilaced  in  heups  to  undergo  fermentation.  At 
the  end  of  throe  or  four  hours  they  are  tossed 
about  and  beaten  by  the  liand  until  they 
become  soft.  They  are  next  heated  in  an  iron 
pan,  and  rolled  into  balls  by  the  hand,  this 
operation  being  repeated  several  times ;  lastly, 
the  leaves  are  slowly  dried  over  a  charconl 
fire.  The  two  great  classes  of  tea,  green  and 
black,  are  each  subdivided  into  a  variety  of 
kinds,  known  in  commerce  by  particular 
names.  Thus,  in  green  teas  there  are  Gun- 
powder, Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Imperial, 
Twankay,  &c.  ;  and  in  black  teas,  Congou, 
Kaisow,  Moning,  Souchong,  Assam,  &c.  The 
most  important  soluble  organic  substances 
existing  in  tea  are  an  alkaloid  theine  (q.v.),  an 
essential  oil  present  in  very  small  quantity, 
and  to  whicli  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  tea 
is  .said  to  be  due.  and  tannic  acid.     Green  te& 


contains  on  an  average  2fl  per  cent,  of  tannic 
acid,  bljick  tea  alxmt  15  per  cent. 

Tea  must  ntit  be  regarded  as  a  nutrient  In 
the  sense  of  supplying  material  to  build  up 
wasted  tissue,  or  to  generate  heat,  but  It  is 
chiefly  prized  on  account  of  its  refreshing  and 
stimulating  properties,  and  its  power  of 
engendering  activity  of  thought,  and  driving 
away  slceit.  Taken  in  excess  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce giddiness  and  nervousness.  At  one  time 
there  was  no  article  so  generally  adulterated 
aa  tea,  both  in  China  and  in  the  countries 
where  used  ;  but  since  the  price  has  decreased 
this  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  It  is  now  of 
rare  occurrence  tliat  quartz  or  sand,  foreign 
leaves,  or  exhausted  tea  leaves  are  found 
mixed  with  te;i,  or  that  colouring  matter  is 
discovered  to  have  been  used  in  facing  green 
tea.  'Ihe  only  sophistication  carried  on  at 
the  present  tiiiio  is  the  mixing  of  cheap 
low-classed  teas  with  those  of  a  higher  value. 

2.  Jlist. :  Tea  was  used  in  Cliina  from  early 
times,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  common  bev- 
erage in  that  country  by  8oUman,  an  Arabian 
merchant,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels  thither  about  a.d.  830.  The  firat 
mention  of  it  by  a  European  was  by  Bolero 
in  lj90.  About  1610  the  Dutch  first  brought 
it  to  England,  ami  during  the  next  fifty  years 
its  piiee  varied  from  £6  to  £10  per  pound. 
In  1060  a  tax  of  8d.  per  gallon  of  tea  prepared 
for  sale  was  imposed.  On  Sept.  25,  1661, 
Pepys  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea,  "a  Chinese 
drink"  which  he  had  never  tasted  before. 
In  1064  the  East  Indian  Comp;tny  purchased 
2  lb.  2  02.  of  tea  to  present  to  Charles  II.  By 
1666  the  price  had  fallen  to  60s.  per  pound.  In 
1678  the  Company  imported  4,713  lbs.  which 
was  the  conmiencement  of  their  tea  trade.  In 
16S9  a  duty  was  imposed  of  5s.  per  pound,  and 
five  per  cent,  oti  the  value  of  tlie  tea-leaf.  In 
172S  black  tea  cost  13s.  to  20s.  per  pound,  and 
green  tea  12s.  to  30s.  The  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  tea  imported  into  America  in  1767  led  to 
the  destruction  of  many  boxes  of  it  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  brought  on  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  At  present  Great 
Britain  is  the  great  tea  consuming  country, 
the  annual  consumption  of  tea  in  that  conutiy 
nearly  equalling  that  of  the  United  States 
and  tlie  various  nations  of  Europe  combined. 
In  this  country  it  is  largely  replaced  by  coffee, 
the  consunq)tion  of  tea  being  less  than  half 
that  of  Britain.  Tea  is  now  raised  in  other 
countries  than  China,  notably  in  Japan,  whose 
exportation  is  large,  and  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
in  which  the  cultivation  began  about  1840. 
The  crop  in  these  countries  is  now  large. 

3.  The  evening  meal,  at  whicli  tea  is  gene- 
rally served.  Also,  an  atternoou  social  gather- 
ing at  which  the  guests  are  served  with  tea 
and  other  refreshments. 

^  High  tea:  A  similar  gathering,  at  which 
hot  meats  and  other  substantial  viands  axe 
served. 

4.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 

the  tea-plant  in  boiling- water,  used  as  a 
beverage,  generally  mixed  with  milk  or  cream, 
and  sweetened  with  sugur. 

■■  Women  sitting  iu  the  atreets.  and  sellinR  dishes  of 
tea  hot  and  reiidy  ni«Ue  :  they  call  jt  ckau,  and  even 
the  poorest  people  eh)  it." — Dampier:  Voyagea   (an. 

1687). 

5.  An  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetables 
for  drinking:  as,  sage-?«a,  camomile-te«,  &c. 

6.  A  soup  or  extract  of  beef :  as,  beef-rta. 
TI  Paraguay  tea :  [Paraguay  tea]. 

tea- berry,  s. 

Bot,  :  GauUheria  procumben3. 

*  tea-board,  s.  a  tray-shaped  board  on 
whicli  tea-Lliings  were  set. 

tea-caddy,  s.  A  small  box  for  holdin/j 
the  tea  used  in  households.  [Caddy,  Tea- 
chest,  2.] 

tea-cake,  9.  A  light  kind  of  cake  eaten 
with  tea. 

tea-canister,  8.     A  canister  or  box  in 

which  tea  IS  kept. 

tea-chest,  s. 

1.  A  slightly-formed  box,  usually  covered 
with  Chinese  characters  and  figures,  and  lined 
with  thin  sheet-lead,  in  which  tea  is  sent  from 
China. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"  A  lady  of  advftncpd  ace  tella  me  that  what  Is  called 
a  teo-cnduy  now  was  fonnorly  called  a  tea-cltcif.  and 
thiit  the  smaller  boxca  iimide  It  were  caUed  caddiea.' 
— .VofM  A  iiuerifi.  Ap.  16.  1887,  p.  308. 


bSil,  bop^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorns,  ^liin,  ben^b ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  tbis ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  esiast.    -m£« 
-dan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhfin.    -eious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  sbus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  d^L 
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tea-cIotti«  s.  A  cloth  used  in  washing 
up  tea-lhiiigs. 

tea-cup,  s.  A  small  cap  to  drluk  tea 
from. 

^  A  storm  in  a  teacup:  A  great  disturb- 
ance aljout  a  trifling  matter  ;  much  ado  about 
nothmg. 

tea-cupfbl,  5.  As  much  as  a  teacup  will 
hold. 

tea-dealer,  s.  One  who  deals  in  or  sells 
tea;  a  tea-merchaaV 

tea- drinker,  i*  One  who  drinks  tea ; 
Bpecif.,  one  who  uses  tea  as  a  beverage  habitu- 
ally or  iu  preference,  to  any  other. 

tea-garden,  s.  A  garden,  attached  to  a 
place  of  eatertaiume;it,  where  tea  is  served. 

tea-kettle,  s.  An  ordinary  piece  of  stove 
forniture  for  boiling  uater  for  making  tea,  Aic. 

Tea-kettle  broth:  Bread  cut  in  small  dice 
and  soaked  in  hot  i  ;ater,  to  which  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt  are  d  Ided. 

tea-lead,  s.  Thip  sheet-lea,d  used  to  line 
the  chests  in  which  tea  is  sent  over  from 
China. 

tea-oil,  s. 

1.  An  excellent  table  oil  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  CameUiit  olci/era,  growing  in 
China. 

2.  The  oil  of  the  tea- plant  (q.v.). 

tea-party,  <  A  eocial  gathering  at 
which  the  partaking  of  tea  is  nominally  the 
chief  feature. 

tea-plant,  s. 

Bot.  tt  Hort.  :  Tkea  siiiensis,  or  chintnsis, 
from  which  T.  assamica  is  not  distinct.  Griflith 
called  it  Camellia  thei/era.  It  is  wild  in  Assam, 
and  possibly  so  in  China,  though  the  exact 
locality  may  be  unknown,  or  the  Chinese  cul- 
tivated plant  may  have  come  originally  from 
Assam.  Formerly  Thca  viridis  and  Thea 
Bohca  were  believed  to  be  tr-a  distinct  species, 
now  they  are  regarded  as  varieties  only.  T. 
sinensis,  var.  viridis,  is  a  large  shrub  with 
spreading  branches,  thin,  nearly  membran- 
ous, broadly  lanceolate,  light  green,  wavy 
leaves,  with  irregular  serratures,  and  large, 
usually  solitary,  flowers.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1768.  T.  si)ie}isis,  var.  Bohea, 
is  a  smaller  plant,  with  an  erect  stem  ;  ellip- 
tical, flat,  coriaceous,  dark  green  leaves,  with 
small  serratures.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the 
former  variety.  T.  sinensis,  var.  assamica, 
is  a  shrub  with  thin  gray  bark,  large  leaves, 
and  one  to  five  flowers  on  a  twig.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  Assam,  Darjeeling,  Cachar,  Chitta- 
gong,  the  Nilgiri  hills,  Ceylnn,  &c.  An  oil  is 
made  in  India  from  the  seeds.  It  is  not  suit- 
able for  food  or  for  lights,  but  can  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap. 

tea-pot,  5.  A  vessel  with  a  handle  and 
spout,  iu  which  tea  is  infused,  and  from  which 
it  is  poured  into  tea-cups. 

tea-room,  s.   A  room  where  tea  is  served. 

■'  stop  iu  the  tea-rooTTi.  Take  your  Bixpeou'orth, 
They  lay  on  hot  water,  and  call.it  tea^"—I>ick^TU : 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxw. 

Tea-room  meeting  (English) : 

Hist. :  A  meeting  of  advanced  Liberals  held 
in  the  tea-room  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  8,  1867,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
support  the  Conservative  Government  in  the 
second  reading  of  tlie  Reform  Bill,  which 
granted  household  suffrage  with  prudential 
checks,  but,  if  possible,  to  modify  it  in  Com- 
mittee. 

tea-sancer,  s.  A  small  saucer  in  which 
a  tea-cup  is  set. 

tea-set,  tea-service,  s.  A  complete 
set  of  utensils  required  for  the  tea-table. 

tea-spoon,  s.  A  small  spoon  used  in 
drinking  tea  and  other  beverages. 

tea-spoonful,  s.  As  much  as  a  tea- 
spoon will  hold  ;  specif.,  in  medicine,  about  a 
fluid  drachm. 

tea-table,  s.  A  table  on  which  tea-things 
are  set,  or  at  which  tea  is  drunk. 

"  The  scandal  of  a  modem  tea-table  differa  widely 
from  the  scandal  of  former  times."— O'o/djmitA; 
Bttay  t). 

tea-taster,  s.  a  person  employed  to  test 
the  qualities  of  teas  by  tasting  their  infusions. 

tea-things,  s.  j)Z.    A  tea-service. 


tea-tray,  5.  A  tray  on  which  to  set  a 
tea-service. 

tea-tree,  s. 

1.  {In  England,  Ac):  (1)  The  genus  Thea; 
(2)  A  common  garden  name  for  Lycium  bar- 
barum.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  (Tn  Ceylon):  El(Bodendro>i  glaucum. 

3.  {In  New  Jersey) :  Cearwthus  americanus. 
i.  {In  New  South  Wales)  : 

(1)  Afelaleuca  uncinata, 

(2)  Two  species  of  Callistemon,  C.  palliduvi 
and  C.  salignum. 

5.  (In  New  Zealand) :  Leptospermum  sco- 
pariuin. 

tea-um,  s.  A  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an 
urn  placed  on  the  tea-table,  for  supplying 
hot  water  for  tea. 

tea,  v.i.     [Tea,  s.]     To  take  tea.     (Colloq.) 

■■  Fdther  liou't  tea  with  Ma."  ~  Dickeru :  NvAolai 
Nickleby,  ch.  ij. 

tea9h, ""  teache,  *  tech,  *  teche.  *  tech- 
en  (pa.  t.  taiujhte,  taught :  pa,  par.  taught), 
v.t.  &  I.  [A.S.  titcan,  t'icean  =  to  show,  to 
teach ;  pa.  t.  tdhte,  pa.  par.  tftht,  getdsht : 
allied  to  tacen,  tihcen  =  a  token  ;  Ger.  zeigen  = 
to  show  ;  Gr.  6ei*cwifit  {deiknumi)=  to  show  ; 
Lat.  doceo=^  to  teach.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impart  instruction  to  ;  to  educate,  to 
instruct ;  to  guide  or  conduct  through  a 
course  of  studies  ;  to  impart  knowledge  or 
skill  to. 

"  I  am  too  Budden  bold  : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beaeemeth  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Love't  Labour's  Lott,  it  1. 

2.  To  impart  the  knowledge  of;  to  give 
intelligence  or  information  concerning;  to 
instruct  a  person  in  the  knowledge,  use, 
manai^ement,  or  handling  of;  to  cause  or 
enable  a  person  to  learn  or  acquire  skill  in  : 
as,  To  teach  Latin,  to  teach  music.  It  is 
frequently  followed  (as  in  Latin,  Greek,  &c.) 
by  two  objectives,  the  one  of  the  person  and 
the  other  of  the  thing  :  as,  To  teach  a  person 
Latin ;  and,  in  the  passive,  one  of  the  objec- 
tives is  retained,  as,  He  luas  taught  Latin  ; 
Latin  ivas  taught  him. 

"  And  gyf  ge  nolle  Englyashe  men  Code's  lawe  teche, 
And  vorth  myd  me  itmoug  hem  Cri&teiidonipreche.' 
/I.  Gloucester,  p.  23<, 

3.  To  cause  to  be  known  ;  to  show,  to  tell. 

"  He  learned  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way. 
.'fhakesp.  .   Ji'tpe  of  Liicrece,  630. 

4.  To  make  to  know  how  ;  to  show  how. 


B,  hitrans.  :  To  perform  the  duties  of  a 
teacher;  to  give  instruction. 

"  For  though  thei  speake  and  teche  welle, 
Thei  done  them  selfe  therof  no  dele. " 

Oower:  C.  A.    (ProL) 

tea9li,  teache,  s.    [Fi-.] 

Sugar:  The  smallest  evaporating- pan  and 
the  one  nearest  the  furnace  front. 

"  After  an  hoar's  repose  the  clu-i6ed  liquor  is  reidy 
to  be  drawn  off  Into  the  last  and  largest  in  the  series 
of  evaporating  pans.  In  the  British  colonies,  tliese 
are  merely  numbered  1,  2.  3.  4,  5,  beginning  at  the 
siirille^t.  which  hangs  right  over  the  fire,  and  is  called 
the  fe.irA"  because  in  it  the  trial  of  the  syrup  by 
touch  is  made."— Pre:  Dictionary  of  Artt,  <£c. 

tea9h'-a-tole,  a.     [Eng.  teach;  -abk.] 

1.  Capalile  of  being  taught. 

2.  Apt  to  learn;  readily  receiving  instruc- 
tion ;  docile. 

"  It  micht  very  well  become  them  to  be  modest 
and  tfirJtable  till  they  Aa."— Scott:  Christian  Life 
pt.  ii..  ch.  lii. 

tea9h'-a-ble-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  teachable ;  -tiess,] 
TIr-  quality  or  state  of  being  teachable ; 
willingness  to  learn  or  to  be  instructed ; 
aptness  to  learn  ;  docility. 

"  Docility,  teachableness,  tractableuess,  is  the 
property  of  wisdom. " — Granger .  On  Ecciesiasteg,  p.  lOS, 

tea9h'-er,  'tech-er,  s.  [Eng.  teach,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  teaches  or  instructs  ;  one  whose 
business  or  profession  is  to  teach  or  instruct 
others  ;  a  preceptor,  a  tutor,  an  instructor. 

2.  One  who  teaches  others  in  religion  ;  a 
preacher;  aministcr  of  the  gospel ;  sometimes 
one  who  preaches  without  being  regularly 
ordained. 

"  Nor  is  it  &  small  power  It  gives  one  man  over 
another,  to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of 
principles  and  teachr-r  of  unquestionable  truths  and 
to  make  a  man  swallow  tliat foraninnateprinclple." 
—Locke:  Buman  Cndertt..  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

%  Tbere  is  a  National  EJncational  Association 


in  this  country,  and  State  Associations  of 
Teachers,  each  holding  annual  meetings  tu 
consider  the  advancement  of  education. 

*  tea9h'-er-ess,  s.     [Eng.   teacher ;  -ess.]    A 
female  teacher.    (Wycliffe:  Wisdom  vii.  4.) 

tea9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Teach,  v.] 

A.  tb  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  one  whoteaciies  ;  the  business 
or  occupation  of  a  teacher. 

"  And  undertake  the  teachimj  of  the  maid." 

Sh-iketp. :  Tiiminj  of  the  Shrew.  1. 1. 

2.  That     which    is    taught ;     instruction, 
doctrine. 

*  tea9h'-less,  a.      [Eng.    teich;    -less.]     Un- 
taichable  ;    incapable  of  being  taught ;    in- 


*  tead,  *  teade, 

torch. 


■  tede,  s.    [Lat.  tceda.]    A 


"  A  buahy  tead  a  i,'r'>oin  did  light. 
And  aacred  lamp  in  secret  cliamber  hiuc." 

Spc7,ser:  K  Q.,  I.  xll.  87. 

•teague,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  taian'>j  =  &  rustic]  A 
name  of  contempt  for  an  Irishman.    (Johnson.) 

tealL,  s.  [Tamil  tekku,  tek;  Telugu  teku ;  Gond 
teka;  Canarese  tegga  ;  Cinghalese  tekka  =  the 
teak-tree.    (See  def.)] 

1.  Bot.  :  Tectona  grandis.  A  large  tree, 
with  leaves  from  one  to  two  feet  lung  by  eight 
to  sixteen  inches  broad  ;  wild  in  Centml  and 
Southern  India  and  in  Burmah,  and  cultivated 
in  Assam,  Bengal,  and  the  Sub-Himalayas  as 
far  north  as  Saharunpoor.  The  leaves  yiudd  » 
red  dye,  and  the  wood  an  oil  used  medicin- 
ally and,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  resin,  is 
employed  as  a  varnish  for  woodwork.  A  resin 
exudes  from  the  bark.  The  flowjrs  and  seeds 
are  diuretic,  and  the  bark  astringent. 

2.  Comm. :  Its  timber.  The  sapwood  is  white 
and  mealy  ;  the  lieart-wood,  when  cut  green, 
has  a  pleasant  and  strong  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  golden-yellow  co- 
lour, which  on  seasoning  darkens  into  brown, 
mottled  with  darker  streaks.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  and  weighs  about  40  ds.  per 
cubic  foot.  It  does  net  split,  crack,  warp, 
shrink,  or  alter  its  shape  when  oncescasoned  ; 
contact  with  iron  does  not  injure  it,  nor  is  It 
attacked  by  white  ants ;  these  qualities  aris- 
ing, perhaps,  from  the  aromatic  oil  which  it 
contains.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  takes  a 
good  polish,  and  is  tlie  most  valuable  timber 
known  in  India  and  Burniali.  being  used  for 
house  and  shipbuilding,  furniture,  sleepers, 
&c.,  and  largely  exported  for  shipbuilding 
and  for  the  construction  of  railway  carriagea 
(Calcutta  Bxhib.  Rep.) 

teak-tree,  s.    [Teak  (l).] 

teal,  *  teale,  *  tele,  s.  [Skeat  considers  it 
Euglisli  —  (1)  a  brood  ;  (2)  a  teal ;  cogn.  with 
Dot.  ie/j;  —  a  plant;  Low  Ger.  (e/tn(7  =  pro- 
geny ;  A.S.  telga  =  a  branch.] 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  geuus  Querquednla  (q.v.).  They  are 
the  smallest  of  the  Ducks,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  world,  g-r'nerally  frequenting 
rivers  and  iJikes,  and  feeding,  principally  at 
night,  on  aquatic  insects,  worms,  small  mol- 
luscs, and  vegetable  matter.  The  Common 
Teal,  Qnerqupdnla  creccn,  is  a  plentiful  game 
bird  in  most  parte  of  Europe;  length  about 
fourteen  inches,  head  of  male  brownish-red, 
the  body  transversely  undulated  with  dusky 
lines,  white  line  above  and  another  below  the 
eye,  speculum  black  and  green.  It  nests  on 
tiie  margins  of  lakes  or  rivers,  collecting  a 
mass'of  vegetable  matter,  lining  it  with  down, 
and  laying  eij^lit  or  ten  eggs.  The  flesh  ia 
extremely  delicate,  and  the  bird  might  be 
advantageously  introduced  into  the  poultry- 
yard.  Q.  circia  is  the  Garganey  (q.v.),  or 
Summer  Teal ;  Q.  caroUnensis,  the  Green- 
winced  Teal,  of  North  America,  closely  re- 
sembles the  Common  Teal,  but  has  a  white 
crescent  in  front  of  the  hcud  of  the  wings; 
Q.  discoTS,  with  the  same  habitat,  is  the  Blue- 
winded  Teal.  Aix  gahricvlaia,  the  Mandarin- 
duck  (q.v.),  is  sometmes  called  the  Chinese 
Teal. 

Teal'-hy,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  village  on  the  west  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire wolds. 

Tealby-series,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  seiies  of  sands,  sandstones,  grits, 
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limestones,  clays,  and  ironstones  occurring  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tealby  ;  they  are  110  feet  thick, 
and  art-  of  flliJdle  Neocoiuian  age. 

tcEini,  *  teem,  *  teeme*  *  tern,  *  teme,  s. 

[A.S.  tmm^a.  family,  otfspriiig;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  toom  ~  the  rein  of  a  bridle;  Icel.  Uiuvir ; 
Low  Ger.  (oom  =  progeny,  a  team,  a  rein; 
Dan.  tomvie:  Sw.  torn  =  &  rfin  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Mum  ;  Ger.  zaum  —  a  bridle.]    [Tiiem  (1),  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 

*  1,  Race,  progeny. 

"  This  child  ia  conie  of  geiitille  t^me." 

Torreiit  o/  PortugaX,  p.  81. 

2.  A  flock  or  group  of  young  animals,  espe- 
cially young  ducks  ;  a  brood,  a  litter. 

■•  Ready  to  press  tlie  trigger  the  instant  the  first 
skeiu  of  geese  or  te-tm  of  ducks  comes  iu  sight." — SU 
James's  Gazette.  Dec.  18.  1885. 

3.  A  number  of  animals  moving  together 
or  p^i.ssiiig  in  a  line. 

"  Like  a  long  team  of  BDowy  swaua  on  high. 
Which  clap  their  wluga,  and  cleave  the  liquid  Bky." 
lirt/den:  Virgil ;  .£n.  viL  966* 

4.  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other 
animals   harnessed   togetlier. 

"  Aa  when  two  teami  of  mulea  divide  the  greeD." 
Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  x.  *20. 

5.  A  number  of  persons  associated,  as  for 
the  performance  of  a  definite  piece  of  work, 
or  forming  one  of  the  parties  or  sides  in  a 
game,  match,  or  the  like. 

"  The  football  season  in  the  North  and  Midlands  is 
In  full  swing,  and  it  is  therefore  little  matter  for 
Wi^nder  ttiat  the  country  teams  bear  fiway  the  laurels 
every  year  from  the  metropolis."— ffcAo,  Sept.  7.  1885. 

team  -  boat,  s.  A  ferry  -  boat,  whose 
padales  are  worked  by  horses  on  board. 

team-railway,  s.  A  railway  on  which 
horses  are  used  as  the  motive  power. 

team-shovel,  s.  An  earth -scraper.  A 
scoop  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  managed  by 
means  of  handles,  and  used  in  removing  earth. 

team-work,  s.  Work  done  by  a  team, 
aa  upj^ipused  to  personal  labor;  also,  the  jnint 
work  of  a  team  of  athletes  or  lalicrers,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  individual  efforts. 

>  tmrnm^  v.t.  &  L    [Teau,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  join  together  in  a  team. 

"  By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome  bower 
Of  Erebus  her  teamed  ateeJ^  gan  call.' 

Spenaer :  VirffiVt  Gnat,  314. 

2.  To  work,  convey,  haul,  or  the  like,  with 
a  team. 

B,  Ititrans. :  To  do  work  with  a  team. 


ing,  s.    [Team.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  certain  mode  of  manu- 
facturing work,  which  is  given  out  to  a  fore- 
■lan,  who  hires  a  gang  or  team  to  do  it,  and 
is  responsible  to  the  owner  of  the  8tock. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Steel-Manuf. :  The  operation  of  pouring 
the  molten  cast-steel  from  the  crucible  into 
the  ingot-mould. 

2.  Civil-Eng. :  The  operation  of  transport- 
ing earth  from  the  cutting  to  the  embank- 
ment. 

t«am'-8ter,  s.  [Eng.  team,  s. ;  suff.  -ster 
(q.v.).]     One  who  drives  a  team. 

tean-y.  a.    [Tennb.] 

tea-poy',  s.  [Anglo-Ind.  tipai,  a  corrupt,  of 
Pers.  cip(n=a  three-legged  table,  a  tripod.] 
A  three-legged  table  witli  a  lifting  top,  in- 
closing tea-caddies,  or  a  small  stind  for  hold- 
ing tea-cup,  sugar-basin,  cream-jug,  &c. 

i«ar  (1),  •  tere,  *  teer,  *  terre,  s.  A.S. 
tedr,  tCer ;  cogn.  with  leel.  idr ;  Dan.  taar, 
taare;  Sw.  tar;  Goih.tagr;  O.  H.Gev. zahar; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zaher,  zdr ;  Ger.  zabre  ;  O.  Lat. 
dacrima;  Lat.  Uicrijiin,  lacruma  (FY.  larme); 
Gr.  SaKpvy  SiJKpuof,  5dKpvfLa  (dakru,  dal-nion, 
dakruma)  :  Wei.  dagr ;  It.  dear;  Gael,  deur ; 
Bp.  &  It;il.  lagnTiia.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Anything  in  the  fonn  of  a  transparent 
drop  of  fluid  matter ;  a  solid,  transparent, 
tear-shaped  drop,  as  of  balsam,  resin,  &c. 

"  And  he  took  the  tears  of  bnisam, 
Took  the  resin  of  the  fir-trc*'  " 

Longfellow:  Uiauiatha.yML 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Metall.  (PI):  The  vitreous  drops  from 
the  melting  of  the  walls  of  a  furnace. 


2.  Physiol. :  The  nervous  menhanism  of  the 
sen et ion  of  tears,  in  many  lespi'cts  reSL-mbles 
tliat  i>f  the  secretion  of  saliva.  A  flow  is 
u.'^uuUy  brought  about  in  a  reflex  manner  by 
stimuli  jipplied  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  nasal 
niuious  membrane,  the  tongue,  the  ojitic 
nerve,  &c.,  or  more  directly  by  the  action  i>f 
mental  emotion. 

^  S(.  Lawrence's  Tears:  A  popular  name  for 
metf'irs  occurring  on  the  ni^dit  of  August 
l(.i,  the  date  at  which  St.  Lawience  sufl"ered 
martyrdom. 

tear-drop,  s.    A  tear. 

■•  But  dash  the  tear-drop  froni  thine  eye." 

Byron  :  Cliilde  Harold.  I.  IS. 

*  tear-£alling,  a.  Shedding  tears ;  ten- 
der, pitiful. 

"  Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  HI.,  iv.  2. 

tear-pits,  tear-sacs,  s.  pi. 

Conii-'T.  A)iat.  :  ^>uborbital  pits,  occurring 
in  cert^'iin  ruminants.  Tliey  constitute  glands 
which  secrete  a  semi-fluid  fetid  matter,  some- 
times so  copious  as  to  slaver  the  whole  face. 
They  are  usually  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  and  their  development  is  checked 
by  castration.  Tliey  stand  in  close  relation 
with  the  reproductive  functions.  {Darwin : 
Descent  of  Man,  ed.  2ud,  p.  529.) 

tear-Shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Pear-shaped,  except  that 
the  sides  of  the  inverted  cone  are  not  con- 
tracted.   Example,  the  seeds  of  tlie  apple. 

tear 'Stained,  a.    Marked  by  the  traces 

of  falling  tears. 

"  My  tear.»tain«d  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. " 

Shaketp. :  Benry  VI.,  il.  4 

tear  (2),  s.    [Tear,  v.] 

1.  A  rent,  a  fissure. 

2.  A  rampage  or  carousal.     {Slang.) 

tear,  *tere  (pa.  t.  *tar,  *  tare,  tore,  pa.  par. 

*  ioren,  torn),  v.t.  h  i.  [A.iS.  teraii  (pa.  t.  (cer, 
pa.  ])ar.  toren) ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  gatairan  =  to 
break,  to  destioy  (pa.  t.  gatar) ;  Lith.  dirti  ■= 
to  flay  ;  Gr.  5e'pw  {dero)r=:.  to  flay  ;  Russ.  drate 
=  to  tear  ;  dira  =  a  rent,  a  hole  ;  Sansc.  dri  = 
to  burst,  to  tear  asunder  ;  Icel.  tcera  =  to  con- 
sume; Low  Ger.  teren ;  Ger.  zehren.  Tire,  v., 
tarry,  v.,  and  dam  are  from  the  same  root.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

I.  To  separate  the  parts  of  by  pulling ;  to 
pull  forcibly  apart,  especially  to  pull,  draw, 
or  drag  in  pieces  by  breaking  the  texture  or 
fibres  of ;  to  make  a  rent  or  rents  in  ;  to  rend. 

"They  are  always  careful  to  Join  the  small  pieces 
lengthwise,  which  miikes  it  impossible  to  tear  the 
cloth  In  any  direction  but  one."— Cook  :  Third  Voyage. 
bk.  ii..  ch.  vli. 

*  2.  To  form  fissures  or  furrows  in  by  vio- 
lence. 

"  As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrent*  tear  the  ground, 

Thus  rag'd  the  prince,  and  scatter'd  death  around  " 

Dryden:   Virgil;  ^neid  x.  ihl. 

3.  To  make  or  cause  by  rending  or  other 
violent  action. 

"  These  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  p»ssa^e  through  the  flinty  ribs." 

Shakesp.  :   Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

4.  To  lacerate  ;  to  wound,  as  with  the  teeth, 
or  by  dragging  something  sharp  over  or  along. 

"  Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  in 
mouruiug.  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead."— y«*.  xvi.  7. 

5.  To  pull  with  violence  ;  to  drag  or  remove 
by  pulling  violently.  (Especially  with  such 
prepositions  as  away,  off,  down,  out,  he.) 

"  They  will  with  violence  tear  Mm  from  your  palace. 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death," 
Shakesp. :  2  Uenry  Vi.,  ilL  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  divide  by  violent  measures  ;  to  dis- 
turb, agitate,  or  excite  violently  ;  to  distract: 
as,  a  state  torn  by  factions. 

2.  To  wound,  to  lacerate,  to  hurt  greatly : 
as,  a  heart  torn,  with  anguisli. 

*  3.  To  burst,  to  break. 

"  Else  would  I  trar  the  care  where  Echo  lies 
With  repetition  of  my  Komeo's  name." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet.  11.  1 

4,  To  remove  by  force  ;  to  ]dtick  away. 

"  Help  nie  to  tear  it  from  thy  throne, 
And  worship  only  thee." 

Coxeper:  Olney  ffj/miu,  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  part,  divide,  or  separate  on 
being  pulled  or  handled  with  more  or  less 
violence  ;  to  rend. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  rant,  to  fume  ;  to  move  or  act 


with  \iolence  or  turbulence:  as,  The  horM 
tore  along  the  road. 

*  ^1  To  tear  Christ's  body:  To  utter  Inipre* 
cations.    (Cf.  Ileb.  vi.  6.) 

"  His  oHthea  been  so  Kreat  and  SO  dampuablsu 
That  it  is  K'H^ly  for  t-  hieio  him  hwere 
Uur  blisiul  Lorde's  body  Ihriy  Co  tere." 

fh»w:tr:  0.  T.,^M,W». 

*  tear-throat,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj.:  Vociferous,  ranting. 

"  Cramp,  cataracts,  the  tcare-throat  cough  and  tiBtck,*" 
Tayl'jr  {the  Water-poet}. 

B.  As  srcbst. :  A  ranter. 

"  The  majestlOHll  king  of  Oshes  .  .  ,  keei^e^  his  court 
In  all  this  hurly-burly,  nut  likeutyrnnnicnl  tear-throat 
In  o[>ea  arms,  but  like  wise  Diogenes  in  a  t>arrelL" — 
Taylor  ithe  Haterpoeti. 

tear'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tear,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  tears  or 
rends  anything. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  rants  or  fumes  about;  a 
noisy,  violent  person. 

tear'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  tear  (iV  s. ;  -full.]    Filled 
with  tears  ;  weeping;  shedding  tears. 
"  He  rcilts  red  "welling,  tearful  eves  around, 
Sore  smites  his  breast,  and  siuLs  uikiii  the  ground." 
Savage:  The  Wanderer,  V. 

tear'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Tear,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Raving,  ranting,  furious,  vio- 
lent :  as.  a  tearing  iiassion.     {C'oltuq.) 

^  Used  also  adverbially ;  as,  tearing  mad. 

tear'-less,  a.    fEng.  tear  (1),  s.  ;  -less.]    Free 
from  tears  ;  shedding  no  tears  ;  unfeeling. 

"  To  tearless  eyes  ami  hearts  at  esse." 

Moore:  Fire-WorShipperu 

tearless-victory,  s. 

Hist. :  A  victory  gained  by  the  Si>artan 
general  Arehidamus  over  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives,  b.c.  367.  The  commander  repoiled 
that  in  gaining  it  he  had  not  lost  a  man. 

*  tear'-mouth,  s.     (Eng.  tear,  v.,  and  rtu)vih.'\ 
A  ranting  player. 

"Yon  grow  rich,  yon  do,  and  purchftse.  you  two- 
penny  ti:annouth." — Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster,  ill.  1. 

*  tear'-y,  a.    [Eng.  tear  (l),  s. ;  -j/.] 

1.  Full  of  tears  ;  tearful ;  wet  with  tears. 

2.  Consisting  of  tears  ;  falling  in  drops  like 


tears. 


"  The  stormes  and  the  teary  sboore 
Of  his  weping." 

J.yd^jate:  Story  of  Thebes,  pt.  ill. 


t«a§e,  *  talse,  "  tayse,  ""  toose,  *  tose, 
*  tOS-yn,  v.t.  &  r.  [A.S.  t&snn  —to  jduck, 
to  pull ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  teesen;  Dut.  te^zen 
=  to  pluck  ;  Dan.  t(Ese,  t^sse  =  to  tease  wool ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zeisen  =  to  tease ;  zaiisen  =  to  pull, 
to  drag.] 

A,  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  pull  ajiart  or  separate  the  fibres  of; 
to  pick  into  it.s  separate  fibres ;  to  comb  or 
card,  as  wool  or  flax. 

•'  To  ply 
The  sampler,  »nd  to  teaie  the  huswife's  wool." 

MiUon :  Camus.  761, 

2.  To  employ  a  teasel  upon ;  to  teasel,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  nap. 

II.  Fig. :  To  vex  or  annoy  with  importunity 
or  impertinence ;  to  annoy,  vex,  or  irritate 
with  petty  requests,  trifling  interference,  or 
by  jests  or  raillerj' ;  to  jdague. 

"  Thus  always  tenting  others,  alw.iys  teated. 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  he  displeased  " 

Cowper     C<iti''i-r»ation,  84S, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  vex  or  annoy  with  impor- 
tunity or  i;npertinence. 

tease-tenon,  s. 

Joiiury :  A  tenon  on  the  summit  of  a  post, 
to  receive  two  beams  meeting  each  other  ar 
right  angles. 

tea^e,  s.  [Tease,  v.]  One  who  teases ;  a 
plague  :  as.  You  are  a  great  tease. 

H  To  he  on  the  tease :  To  be  uneasy  or 
fldgetty. 

tea  -sel,    *  tea-sell,    tea'-zcl.    *  ta-zel, 
tea  -zle,  *  tes-el,  s.    [A.S.  tiisl,  tdbsel,  from 
tdsaii  =  to  tease  (q.v.).] 
1.  Bfitany,  £c. : 

(1)  The  genus  Dipsacua  (q.v.).  The  order 
Dipsacea',  to  which  the  Teasels  belong,  has  in 
all  five  genera  and  about  125  species,  all  natives 
of  the  temperate  region  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere.     In   the   genus   Dijisacua  the   flowers 
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are  st-piinited  from  oach  utlior  l»y  long,  stiff, 
pricklo-puiiited  I'lactis,  to  wliicli  its  ecouumicitl 
value  is  duo.  Of  the  several  species  tUe  only 
one  of  any  value  is  Dipmcns  fullomim,  tlie 
Fuller's  or  Clothier's  Teasel,  so  called  from 
its  UBofuliiiss  in  the  preparation  of  clotlu  It 
is  a  I'ieniiial,  several  feet  Iiiiih,  with  sessile, 
serrated  leaves,  the  stem  and  leaves  priikly; 
and  with  cylindrical  heads  of  pale  o  white 
flowere,  between  whieh  are  oblong,  rigid  bractfi, 
hooked  at  the  point  These  are  used  in  woolen 
factories  and  elsewhere  for  raising  the  nap 
on  cloth.  It  grows  wild 
on  road-eides  and 
nnder  hedges  in 
England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 
It  grows  best  in  a 
stiff  loam.  The 
seed  is  aown  in 
April  in  drills 
from  a  foot  to  a 
foot  and  a  half 
apart,  and  the 
plants  are  cut  In 
July  of  tlie  second  i 
year,  just  after  the 
fall  of  the  blos- 
som. A  labourer, 
wearing    thick  teasel. 

gloves  to  protect  l.  Flower:  2.  Fmit;  3.  Stem 
his  hands  from  aud  leaves;*.  Abraot 

the  prickles,  cuts 

the  teasels  with  a  sharp  knife  about  nine 
inclies  below  the  head,  after  which  they 
are  tied  in  small  bundles  and  dried  in  the 
sunsiiine.  They  are  then  sorted  according  to 
size  into  kings,  middlings,  and  scrubs.  The 
crooked  awns  or  chaffs  are  fixed  around  the 
circumference  of  large  broad  wheels  or  cylin- 
ders, and  the  cloth  is  held  against  them. 
They  raise  a  nap  upon  it  wliich  is  afterwards 
cut  level.  A  piece  of  fine  broad  cloth  requires 
1,500  to  2,000  of  them  to  bring  out  the  nap, 
after  which  the  teasels  are  broken  and  useless. 
Steel  substitutes  for  teasels  have  been  tried, 
but  inell'ectnally ;  they  are  not  sufficiently 
pliant,  and  tear  the  tine  fibres  of  the  cloth. 

(2)  The  bun-  of  the  plant. 

2.  Mech,  £  Cloth-manvf. ;  Any  contrivance 
nsed  as  a  substitute  for  teasels  in  the  dress- 
ing of  woollen  cloth. 

teasel-frame,  s.  A  frame  or  set  of  iron 
bars  in  which  teasel-heads  are  fixed  for  raising 
a  nap  or  pile  on  woollen  cloth. 

tea'-sel.  tea'-zle,  tea'-zel,  v.t  [Teasel,  s.] 
To  subject  to  the  action  of  teasels  ;  to  raise  a 
nap  upon  by  tlie  action  of  teasels. 

tea'-sel-er,  teaz'-ler.  s.  [Eng.  teasel;  -en] 
One  who  uses  or  works  a  teazel  for  raising  a 
nap  on  clotli. 

teas'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  tease,  V. ;  -er.] 
L  One  who  teases  ;  a  tease. 


*  2.  A  kind  of  dog  used  in  hunting  deer, 
"  The  lofty  frolic  bucks 
That  acudded  fore  the  tenseri  like  the  wind."* 

Greene :  Friar  Baoon, 

i'-er{2),  s.    [Teazee,] 

ing,  (u     [Tease,  v.]    Vexing,  worrying, 
irritating. 

"  Surmounted  the  teasing  employments  of  printing 
and  publishioK." — Qoldsniith :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  at. 

teat  (1),  5.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  (ii.]  A  small 
quantity,    {Scotch.)    {Burns:  Poor  Mailie.) 

teat  (2),  *  teet.  *  tete,  '  tette.  '  tit,  **  titte, 

s.     [A.S.  tit;  cogn.  with  O.  Dnt.  titte;  Ger, 
zifze  ;    Fr.  tette ;   O.    Fr.   t€te ;   Sp.   teta ;  Ital. 
teita;  Icel.  tdta;  Wei.  did,  didi,  ttth;  Irish 
&  Gael,  did.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  projecting  organ  through 
which  milk  is  drawn  fiom  the  breast  or 
udder  of  females  of  the  class  mammalia;  the 
nipple;  the  dug  of  a  beast;  the  pap  of  a 
woman. 

■■  The  divioe  providence  hath  furnished  a  woman 
with  two  teatt  for  this  purpose."— /•■  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p,  4. 

2.  Fig. :  A  small  nozzle  resembling  a  teat. 
II.  Mcch. :   A    small,    rounded,   perforated 

projection,  otherwise  called  a  nipple,  as  that 
of  a  !j;un. 

teat'-ed.  a.  [Eng.  teat;  -«/.]  Having  teats 
or  pii'tuberanees  resembling  the  teats  of 
animals.    (Used  in  bot.,  &C.) 


tea^ 


teathe,  5.  &  v.    [Tath.] 

te'-a^tin,  s.    [Theatine.] 

'  teat'-ish,  a.  [Perhaps  from  t€at,  as  a  child 
fretful  for  the  breast.]    Peevish. 

*'  Her  aiclinc93 
Had  made  her  somewlmt  teatiah." 

Beaum.  i:  Flvt. :  Wiiman't  PriMS,  V.  J. 

teaze,  5.     [See  compound.] 

teaze-hole,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  tizard 
=  fire  door.] 

Glass-maniif, :  The  fuel-opening  in  a  glass- 
furnace. 

teaze,  v.t.  or  i.    [Tease,  v  ] 

tea'-zel,  tea'-zle,  s.  &  v.    [Teasel.] 

tea'-zel-wort,  s.    [Eng.  teazel^  s.,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Dipsacaceae.    (Lindley.) 

teaz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  teaze,  s. ;  -er.]  The  stoker 
qr  tireman  who  attends  the  furnaces  in  glass- 
works. 

teb'-bad,  s.  [Pers.]  The  scorching  winds 
which  blow  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  carrying  with  them  clouds  of  impal- 
pable sand,  which  are  said  to  act  like  flakes 
of  tire  on  travellers'  skins. 

Te'-beth,  s.  [Heb.  nr^  (Tebheth);  Arab,  to- 
bah;  Old  Egypt.  Tiibi,  Tobi ;  Gr.  Tu^i  (Tubi), 
T^^(Teb);  Sans.  Tapas.] 

Calendar:  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year.  It  coninienced  at  the  new  moon 
of  December,  and  ended  at  that  of  Januar}'. 

tec,  s.  [Contracted  from  detective  (q.v.).]  (See 
etyin.)    (Slang.) 

■'  I  went  to  Dartford,  In  Kent,  to  Wliifitler.  bo  that 
we  should  not  get  picked  up  by  the  'tea." — Echo, 

Dec  4,  I88i5. 

*  teche,  v.t.    [Teach.] 

te9h'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  techy;  -ly.]  In  a 
techy  manner;  peevishly,  fretfully,  irritably. 

te9h'-i-ness,  3.  [Eng.  techy;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  techy  ;  peevishness, 
fretfulness. 

tech'-nic,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  technique.] 

A,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Technical  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  method  of  performance 
or  manipulation  in  any  art;  technical  skill  or 
manipulation  ;  artistic  execution. 

tech'-nic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  rexi'ifos  (technikos) 
=■  beloni;in'g  to  the  arts  ;  Wx"^  (techm)=^  art.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  or  to  any  particular  art,  science, 
profession,  handicralt,  business,  or  the  like. 

"  All  the  dispute  is  iniide  to  turn  upon  logical 
niceties,  or  int^tai^hysicil  subtleties  ubuut  the  nature 
of  thinK3  confessedly  mysterious,  or  rather  upon  the 
meauiuK  of  t<chnicnl  terms  and  names,  such  &s  iudi- 
viduai,  ltc."—\Vaterland:  Works,  v.  a^S. 

B,  As  s^ihst.  (PI.) :  Those  things  which  per- 
tain to  the  practical  part  of  an  art  or  science  ; 
technicalities  ;  technics. 

technical- education,  s.  Specific  in- 
struction required  by  every  person  engaged 
in  a  particular  occupation,  in  addition  to  the 
general  education  needed,  more  or  less,  by  all 
the  citizens  of  a  state.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  the 
subject  of  technical  education,  and  considerable 
progress  been  made  in  that  tlirection,  numerous 
technical  schools  liaving  been  instituted  in  the 
several  large  cities.  The  most  prominent 
of  these  is  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  the 
Institute  of  Tet-huology,  Boston.  Among 
others  are  the  Manual  Training  School  of 
Washington  Univei-sity,  St.  Louis,  the  Spring 
Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  the  Williamsun 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  various  others, 
while  tlie  Manual  Training  public  schools  are 
proving  of  the  utmost  educational  value. 
Teelinical  education  has  also  made  great 
progress  in  Europe,  from  whose  schools  came 
the  incentive  to  American  advance  in  this 
direction,  the  schools  of  this  country  having 
all  been  instituted  since  the  European  exhibit  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  In  France, 
Bclginni,  Hollanil.  and  Sweden  manual  training 
is  a  feattire  of  the  elementary  schools,  and 
schools  lor  trade  instruction  exist  in  the  other 
countries.  Their  introduction  into  Britain  was 
late,  but  they  are  now  well  advanced  in  that 
country.  Their  purpose  is  to  ensure  to  the 
artisan  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  busi- 
ness, bysuiiplenu-nting  the  practicid  experience 


of  the  workshop  or  factory  with  the  ecientiflo 
knowledge  gained  in  the  class-room  under 
properly  qualified  teachers. 

tech-ni-cal'-i-t]?,  5.    [Eng.  tech/nioaX;  -ity.] 

1.  Technicalness  (q.v.). 

2.  Anything  technical  or  peculiar  to  a  par- 
ticular science,  art,  profession,  manufacture, 
or  the  like  ;  a  teclinical  term  or  expression. 

ily  of  the 


ledge  uiav  l>e  succeasfuily  upplied." 
Sept.  7,  1885. 


-Daily  Telegraph, 


tech'-ni-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  technical ;  Ay.] 
In  a  technical  manner;  according  to  technics 
or  technicalities. 

"  But  tlie  tirst  professed  Enijclish  satirist,  to  npeak 
technicallu,  is  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  successively  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  Norwich."— U'arfon;  Englith  Poetry, 
vol.  Iv. 

tech'-ni-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  technical ;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  technical  or 
peculiar  to  a  particular  art,  science,  manu- 
facture, &c. 

*  tech'-ni-^ist,  3.  [Eng.  technic;  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  technics  or  in  the  practical  arts. 

*  tech-ni-CO-l6g'~ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  technical^ 
and  Gr.  A.6705  (logos)  =  a  word.]  Technolo- 
gical ;  technical, 

••  Had  the  apostle  used  this  technioologica!  phrase  In 
any  different  senae  from  its  coiiiuion  acct-pUitiou,  he 
would  have  told  us  of  it."— ScoK;  Christian  Life,  pt 
ii.,  ch.  vil 

tech'-nics,  s.  sing.  &  pi.    [Technic] 

1.  Sing.:  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  general; 
such  branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts. 

"  In  the  schools  of  the  middle  classes  science  rather 
than  fechnics  is  needed,  bec-^use,  wlien  the  seeds  of 
science  are  sown,  technics  as  its  fruit  will  appear  at 
tlie  appointed  tiu\6."— Daily  Telegrnph.  Sept.  lu,  1885. 

2.  PL  :  Technical  terms  or  objects ;  tech- 
nicalities. 

tech-nique',  s.    [Fr.]    [Technic] 

Fine  Arts:  The  method  in  which  an  artist 
nses  his  materials  to  express  his  mental  con- 
ceptions. 


8.       Descriptive    tech- 


tech-nog'-ra-phy, 

nulu^^y. 

tech-no-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  technolog(y) ; 
■  icaL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  technology  ;  per- 
taining to  the  arts  :  as,  technological  institutes, 

tech-nol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  technolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  teclmology  ;  one  who  discoursea 
or  treats  of  arts  or  of  the  terms  of  arts. 

tech-nol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Tdxtt}  (techne)  =  &Tt; 
sufF.  -ology.]  That  branch  of  knowledge  which 
deals  with  the  various  industrial  arts ;  the 
science  or  systematic  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  as  of  weaving,  spinning,  metal- 
lurgy, or  the  like. 

■•  There  were  not  any  further  essays  mode  in  techno- 
logy forabuve  fouracure  years;  hut  all  men  acquiesced 
In  the  common  irraiumiir." — TmeU:  Examination  of 
Grammar.    (Treface,  p.  17.) 

te9h'-^,  a.  [Tetchy.]  Peevish,  fretful,  irrit- 
able. 

te-co'-ma,  s.  [Mexican  tecoviaxochUl  =■  one 
of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceae.  Calyx  eam- 
panulate,  Hve-toothed  ;  corolla  witli  a  cam- 
pauulate  tliroat  and  a  five-lobed  bilabiate 
lirab ;  stamens  didynanious.  Erect  trees, 
shrubs,  or  scandent  plants,  with  unequally 
pinnate  or  simple  digitate  leaves ;  flowers 
yellow  or  flesh-colored,  in  terminal  panicles. 
Tecoma  radicaus,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States,  has  become  a  favorite  climbing  plant 
in  gardens.  The  leaves  have  nine  acu- 
minate, serrate  leaves.  The  roots  of  T, 
stans  and  T.  speciosa  are  diuretic.  7'.  impeti- 
giTiosa  abounds  in  taimin  ;  the  bark  is  bitter 
and  mucilaginous,  and  is  used  in  lotions  and 
baths  in  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  de- 
bility. The  bark  of  T.  Ipe  is  used  in  Brazil  as 
a  gargle  in  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  T.  itndnlata, 
an  evergreen  shrub  from  the  noith  west  of 
India,  produces  gorgeous  orange -coloured 
blossoms  in  April ;  its  leaves  are  used  as 
cattle-fodder. 

te-c6-ret'-in,  s.  [Gr.  T^«a)  (teko)  — to  melt 
down,  and  pTjTt'i/Tj  (rlietine)  =  resin ;  Ger. 
tekoretin.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fichtelite  (q.v.).  found 
in  pine-wood  embedded  in  the  marshes  near 
Holtegard,  Denmark. 


Ste,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 
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iBo-ti-'bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  -pi.  [Lat.  tectus  = 
covered,  aud  Mod.  Lat'  braiichiata  (q.v.).J 

2ooL  :  Asertion  of  Opisthobranchiatatq.v.). 
Animal  usually  provided  with  a  shell  both  in 
the  larval  and  adult  state ;  branchiie  covered 
by  the  shell  or  mantle  ;  sexes  united.  Tii-'re 
are  five  families  :  Tornatellidie,  Bullidie  (=thc 
Tectibranchiata  of  Cuvier),  Pleurobrauchidx, 
Aplysiadse,  and  PhyllidiadEe, 

tec-ti-brau'-chi-aite,  a,  &  5.  [Tectibran- 
chiata. J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Tecti- 
branchiata. 

B.  As  sithst :  Any  indi\idual  of  tlie  Tecti- 
brancliiata  (ij.v.). 

tec'-tl-9ite»  s.  [Gr.  rr}KTtK6^(tektikos)  =  capz- 
ble  i>f  melting  ;  suff.  -ite  (3/m.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  uncertaiTi  composition, 
found  atGratil  and  Braunsdorf,  Saxony.  Hard- 
ness, 1*5  to  2  ;  colour,  clove-browii.  Soluble 
in  water.  Compos.  :  probably  a  hydrous  sul- 
phate of  the  ses(iuioxide  of  irou.  Knuwn 
also  under  the  name  of  Graulite. 

•tect'-ly,  *  tect'-lie,  adj.  [Lat.  tectus  =. 
covered.]    Secretly,  closely. 

"He  lad  veiie  close  &  tcctlie  a  company  of  his  meii 
In  nil  old  house  fast  by  the  castelL" — IloHnshed:  Ire- 
land (ail.  1581). 

tec-to-chrys'-ine,  s.  [Lat.  tectus  =  covered, 
hidden,  and  Eug.  chrysine.] 

Chem.  :  C16H12O4.  A  crystalline  substance 
found  together  with  chrysine  in  poplar  buds, 
and  separated  from  the  latter  by  its  solubility 
in  benzol.  It  forms  large,  sulphur-yellow 
monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  130*.  When 
boiled  with  strong  potash  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  acetic  acid,  phenyl-methyl  ketone, 
and  benzoic  acid. 

tec-to'-na,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Malabar  telcka 
=  teak,  but  i>erhai>s  formed  witli  reference  to 
Gr.  TexTOFifoj  (tektonike)  =  buildiug,  lor  which 
teak  is  well  adapted.] 

Bot.  :  Tenk  ;  a  genus  of  Vitices.  Calyx 
five  or  six-toothed,  ultimately  becoming  in- 
flated ;  corolla  gamopetalous,  five  or  six  cleft ; 
stamens  five  or  six ;  ovary  superior,  four- 
celled  ;  fruit  a  four-celled  nut  or  drujie, 
woolly,  spongy,  and  dry  seed,  one  in  each 
cell.  Known  species  two,  Tectona  grandis 
(Teak]  and  T.  Hamiltaniana,  a  deciduous 
tree  witli  light-brown,  hard,  close-graiiic<i 
■wood  weighing  64  lbs.  per  cubic  font.  It  is 
found  in  Prome  and  in  Upper  Burmah. 

tec-ton-ar-chi'-nsB,  5.  pi.  [Gv.  reKTovapxo^ 
(tektotiarchos)  —  A  master-builder;  Lat.  fern, 
pi,  adj.  suff.  -ilia;.] 

Oi-nith.  :  Bower-birds  ;  a  sub-famtly  of 
Paradiseidte  (q.v,).  Devoid  of  flowing  plumes, 
only  one  genus  possessing  any  attempt  at 
extra  adornment  in  the  males.  The  species, 
so  far  as  known,  are  accustomed  to  erect 
bowers  of  reeds  in  which  they  disport  tliem- 
selves.  Genera:  Sericulus,  Ftilonorhynchus, 
Chlamydodera,  Jilluraedus,  and  Amblyornis. 

*  tec-ton' -ic,  a,  [Lat.  tecionicvs;  Gr.  re^^TOi-t- 
#c6s  (techtonikos),  from  tcktwi'  {tekt5n)-=a.  car- 
penter.] Pertaining  or  relatingto  building  or 
construction. 

iSc-ton'-ics,  s.  [Tectonic]  A  series  of  arts 
by  wliich  vessels,  implements,  dwellings  and 
places  (if  assembly  are  formed  :  on  the  one 
hand  agreeably  to  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed  ;  on  the  other,  in  conformity  with 
sentiments  and  artistic  ideas. 

t  tec-tdr'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  (gciorius  =  pertain- 
ing to  covering  ;  tego  =  to  cover.]    Covering. 

tectorial-membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  A  comparatively  thicfe,  fibrillated, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  highly  elastic  mem- 
brane covering  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  ear. 
(Qua  in.) 

tec-tor* -i-iim,  s.  [Lat.]  A  species  of  plas- 
ter-wurk  adopted  for  the  decoration  of  Roman 
bouses,  and  consisting  of  a  mixtjre  of  lime 
and  sand. 

tec'-tri-fej,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tego  = 
to  cover.] 

Omith. :  Coverts ;  the  smaller  feathers  of 
the  wing  or  tail,  especially  of  the  former,  the 
term  calypteria  being  applied  to  the  latter. 

te'-cum,  s.      [TucuM.)      The  fibrous  produce 


of  a  palm-leaf,  resembling  green  wool,  im- 
I'orted  lioui  Brazil. 

tecum-flbre,  s.    The  same  as  Tecum. 

ted,  '  tedde,  "  teede,  v.  t.  [Icel.  tedhja  = 
to  spread  manure  ;  tculh  =  manure  ;  tadlia  = 
liay  grown  in  a  well-manured  field  ;  Norw. 
tt-dja  ~  to  spread  manure  ;  (at?  =  manure  ;  Sw. 
dial,  idda,  from  tad  =  manure.] 

Agric,  :  To  spread  new-mown  hay,  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  sun  and  air;  to  turn  (new- 
mown  hay  or  grass)  from  the  swath  and 
scatter  for  drying. 

"  The  sioell  of  gnlii,  or  teddfd  grssa.  or  klue." 
Milton:  P.  U,  ix.  450. 

ted'-der(l).  s.  (Eng.  (erf;  -er.]  One  who 
teds  ;  specifically,  a  machine  for  stirring  and 
spreading  h;iy,  to  expedite  its  being  dried  by 
the  sun  and  air. 

"  However  valuable  a  mower  may  be.  ft  tedder  la 
hardly  less  Bo."~Shtttdon :  Dairy  Farming,  p.  17a. 

ted'-der  (2),  5,    [Tether.] 

1.  A  rope,  strap,  cord,  or  lariat,  for  fasten- 
ing an  animal  by  the  head  to  a  manger,  post, 
or  stake. 

2.  Anything  by  which  one  is  restrained  ;  a 
tetlier. 

ted'-der,  v.t.  [Tethee,  v.]  To  tether,  to 
conliue,  to  restrain. 

•  tede,  s.    [hat.  tceda.]    A  torch. 

Te  De'-iim,  s.  [From  the  first  words  "  Te 
Deum  Laiuiamus.] 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  celebrated  Latin 
hymn  of  praise,  ascribed  usually  to  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine,  and  well-known  in 
this  country  from  the  translation  in  the 
Prayer-book,  beginning  "  We  praise  Thee,  O 
God,"  one  of  the  two  canticles  appointed  to 
be  sung  in  the  morning  service  between  the 
two  lessons.  It  is  also  sung  on  special  occa- 
sions, as  days  of  public  rejoicing. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  the  hymn  [1.] 

3.  A  choral  thanksgiving  service  in  which 
this  hymn  forms  a  principal  part. 

"  The  Spaniarda  sang  Te  Deu7n8,''—Macautay  :  Biit. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxL 

tedge,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  The  ingate  or 
aperture  ina  mould  through  which  the  molten 
metal  is  poured. 

•ted-ing,  s.    [TiTHiNo.] 

*  tedlng-penny,  s,    [Tithino-penny.] 

•  te-di-os'-i-ty,  s.     [Eug.  tedious;  -ity.]    Te- 

diousness. 

te'-di-oiis,  *  te-dy-onse,  a.  [Lat.  tcediosus, 
fr'im  t(cdimn=:  iiksomeness,  tedium;  from 
tcedet  =  it  irks.] 

1.  Causing  tedium  ;  wearisome  or  tiresome 
by  continuance,  prolixity,  repetition,  or  the 
like.    (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  And  all  that  to  heiself  she  t-ilk'd. 
Would  auri;ly  be  a  tedious  t;ile." 

WoriUworth :  Idiot  Bog. 

2.  Slow, 

"  Twice  ten  tedious  years."     Coicper  :  John  Gilpin. 

3.  Annoying;  odious. 

*'  My  woea  are  tedii-iut,  though  my  words  are  brief." 
Shakesp.  :  liape  of  Lucrecc,  1,300. 

te'-di-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tedious;  -ly.]  In 
a  tedious  or  tiresome  manner,  so  as  to  weary 
or  tire  ;  slowly. 

"Night  .  .  .  doth  limp  so  «cdioi«7y  away." 

Shakesp.  .    B-mry  T.,  Iv. 

te'-di-ous-ness,    *  te-di-ous-nesse.    s. 

[Eng.  tedious:  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  tedious,  tiresome,  or  wearisome  from 
continuance,  prolixity,  repetition,  or  the  like; 
tiresomeness  ;  slowness. 

'■  I  have  dwelt  sometime  upon  the  christian  sacrl- 

fice.  I'erliaim  even  to  a  decree  of  tedioumeu."—  Water- 

lattd  -    iVorkg.  viii.  287. 

te'-dion-sdme,  te'-di-siim,  a.     [Eng. 

tedious;  'Sonie.]     Tedious;  tiresome.     {Scotch.) 

te'-dl-nm,  «.  [Lat.  tcvdium,  from  tcedet  =z\t 
irks.]  Irksomeness  ;  wearisomeness ;  tedi- 
ousness. 

"The  tedlutn  that  the  lazy  rich  endore." 

Courper  ;  Table  Talk,  t1^ 

tee  (1),  s.    [Native  name.} 

1.  An  umbrella. 

2.  The  umbrella-shaped  strnctore  used  as  a 
termination  or  finial  crowning  the  Buddhist 
topes  and  Hindu  pagodas.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  relic  shrine. 


tee  (2),  B.  [See  dcf.J  A  T-shaped  pipe- 
f<)Upling,  adapted  for  a  stem-pipe  and  two 
branchi'S. 

teo-iron,  s.     A  rod  with  a  cross-bar  at 
the  end,  for  withdrawing  the  lower  valve-bo7. . 
of  a  pump. 

tee  (3),  s.  [led.  ty<i  —  to  point  out,  to  mark, 
to  note.] 

Go//,  &<:. :  A  mark  set  up  in  playing  at 
quoits  ;  the  mark  made  in  the  ice  in  tlie  game 
of  curling,  towards  which  the  stones  are 
puslied  ;  the  nodule  of  earth  from  which  the 
ball  is  struck  ofl"  in  golf, 

"  Both  got  well  away  from  the  tea  to  the  foartb 
ho]Q."—FieUt.  Sept  25.  188C. 

tee,  V.t.    [Tee  (3),  s.) 

Golf:  To  place,  as  a  ball,  on  the  tee  pre- 
paratory to  striking  ofl". 

"Never  iuteriupt  the  court— all  that  is  managed 
f'T  ye  like  a  tce'd  ball '— iSco« ;  Jtetigauntlet,  lettei 
xiu. 

teel,  til,  s.    [Mahratta  teel;  Hind.  &  Beng.  Ul.] 
Bot. :   Sesamum  orientaU  and  S.  indicum 
[Sesame,  Sesamum.] 

*  teem,  *  tenxe,  s.   [Team,  s.]  Race,  pmgeny. 

•■  Wliat  tyiiie  in  .leriisalem  was  dede  a  di.iuhty  thvug 
(Was  blode  nwu  of  his  teme-,  Iwt  a  mayden  yiug)." 
/iub,-rt  de  Bruune,  \i.  140. 

teem  (1),    *  teme,  v.i.  &  t.      [A.S.  tyman^ 
Iroiu  team  =  a  team,  a  progeny.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

•  1.  To  bear  young,  as  an  animal ;  to  produce 
fruit,  as  a  plant ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  conceive. 

"LestitBhould  fetile  hys  fleabe  and  let  hym  from 
geating  of  cliildieu,  and  hyiidre  hys  harlot  of  teming." 
—Sir  T.  More  :  Workes,  p.  644. 

2.  To  be  full,  as  if  ready  to  bring  forth ;  to 
be  stocked  to  overflowing  ;  to  be  prolific  ;  to 
be  charged. 

"The    strange   conceits,   vain    projects,    and    wild 
dreiiiiis. 
With  wiilch  hypocrisy  for  ever  teems.' 

Coivpcr:  Hope.  742. 

*  B.  Trayis,  :  To  produce  ;  to  bring  forth ; 
to  give  birth  to. 

"  Common  mother,  thou 
Whoae  womb  immeasurable,  aud  iufliute  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all."  Shakesp. :  Ttmon,  iv.  S. 

teem  (2),  v.t.  [Icel.  tcenia  =  to  empty;  tomr 
=  empty  ;  Dan.  tomme  =  to  empty,  from 
torn  =  empty ;  Sw.  tomma,  from  torn,.] 
[TooM.]     To  pour,  to  empty.    (Prov.) 

"  Teein  oat  the  remainder  of  the  ale  iuto  the  tan< 
kard,  and  fill  the  glass  with  email  beer."— Sw(/t.* 
Directions  to  the  Butler. 

*  teem (3),  *  teeme,  v.t.    [Cf.  O.  Dut.  tar^en  =5 

to  be  convenient,  fit,  or  fitting;  Dut.  betamen 
=  to  beseem  ;  Ger.  zicmen  =  to  he  lit ;  Gotlt 
gatiman  =  to  suit,  agree  with.]    To  think  fit. 

"  I  could  teeme  it  to  rend  thee  in  pieces." — Giffordt 
Dialogue  of  Witches,    (liioa) 

teem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  teem,  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  teems  ;  one  who  brings  forth  young. 

*  teem'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  teem  (1),  v. ;  •ful{J).1 

1.  Pregnant,  prolific. 

2.  Brimful. 

teem'-ing  (1),  a.  [Teem  (1),  v.]  Pregnant, 
prolilic  ;  stocked  to  overflowing. 

"  To  call  up  plenty  from  the  tenni'ig  earth. 
Or  curse  tbe  desert  with  a  tenfold  dfiarth." 

Coujper :  Truth.  181. 

teem'-ing  (2),  a.    [Teem  (2),  v.] 

teemlng'puDch.  s.  A  punch  for  start- 
ing or  driving  a  bolt  out  of  a  hole;  a  drift. 

*teem'-lesa,  a.  [Eng.  teem  (I),  v.;  -less.] 
Not  fruitful  or  prolific  ;  barren. 

"  Such  wars,  audi  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  surh  a  feemlesa  earth." 

J>ryden:  Bind  i  Panttier,  i.  228. 

teen,  •  teene,*  tene,  s.  [A.  S.  tedna  =  accusa- 
tiin,  injury,  vexation ;  tcon  =to  accuse ; 
Ger.  zeiten.]    Provocation,  grief,  vexation. 

'*  Laet  day  I  grat,  wi'  spite  and  tt-en." 

Burnt:  Bruur  Water. 

teen  (1),  •  tene,  vA.    [Teen,  s.]    To  vex,  to 

annoy,  to  provnke,  to  excite. 

"Why  temgit  ye  me  and  tene  with  soche  nuuier 
epeache."— C7mucer.'  Testimony  of  Lovs,  bk.  ii. 

teen  (2),  v.t.     [A.S.  tytw.n.'X     To  inclose,  to 

fence  in.    {Prov.) 

teen  (3),  v.t.  [Teekd.]  To  light,  as  a  candle, 
{Prov.) 

teen'-age  (age  ns  ig),  s.  [Tees  (2),  r.J 
Wood  for  fenees  or  inclusures.    iProv.) 


bSil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  j<$\^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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teend— teinoscope 


teend,  tlnd,  v.t.  &  i.  1A.S.  tyndan,  Undan  = 
to  kindle;  tiw.  tdnda ;  Dau.  tcende :  Ger. 
tuiuien.]    [TlND,  Tinder.] 

A.  rru7is. :  To  kindle,  to  set  light  to,  to 
liglit. 

B.  Intrarts. :  To  kindle,  to  take  light. 

•  teen' -fill,  a.  [Eng.  (eeii,  s.  ;  -/it((/).l  FuU  of 
gnel  or  sorrow  ;  soirowful,  afflicted. 

teenf,  s.  ;>!.  [See  def.l  The  years  of  one's 
age  having  the  termination  -teen  :  that  is,  the 
years  thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  duiing 
which  a  person  is  said  to  be  in  his  or  her 
teens. 

"  Whose  life  romniice  begina  fiftrly  In  her  teem."— 
AtJlffnCBitm.  Aug.  27.  laaT.  p.  271. 

toeil'-J(l),  a.  [Tiny.)  Very  small,  diminutive. 

teen'-3?  (2),  a.  [Eng.  teen,  a.;  -y.]  Fretful, 
peevisli.    (Ptov.) 

teer'-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  boy  or  girl 
eiupl"jed  to  stir  the  sieve  to  calico  printers. 

tees-da'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  Robt.  Tees- 
dale,  a  Yiii'ksliire  botanist,  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  plants  growing  around  Castle 
Howard.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Thlaspidese  or  Thlasiiirtie. 
The  petals  are  unequal ;  the  tilaments  with 
basal  si-ales ;  the  pnd  oblong.  Known  species 
two,  from  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.  One,  Teesdalia  imdimulis,  the 
Naked-stalked  Teesdalia,  is  British.  The 
stems,  which  are  generally  numerous,  are 
four  to  ei-hteen  inches  high ;  the  leaves 
almost  entirely  radical,  lyrato-pinnatifld  ;  tlie 
flowers  white.  Common  in  England  in  sandy 
and  gravelly  places,  rare  in  Scotland.  Flowers 
in  April  and  June.  The  other  species  is  T. 
lepidi^im,  or  regidoris,  found  in  Spain,  &c. 
Both  are  fitted  for  rockeries  in  gardens. 

tee'-tee,  ti'-ti,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  The  Squirrel  Monkey.    (Humboldt.) 

tee'-ter,  v-t.  or  i.  [Prob.  a  variant  of  totter 
(q.v.).]  To  ride  on  the  ends  of  a  balanced 
plank,  &c.,  as  childieu  do  for  amusement ;  to 
seesaw.    {Aimr.) 

teetb,  s.  fl.    [Tooth.] 

teethe,  v.i.    [Teeth.)    To  grow  teeth. 

teeth'-ing,  s.  [Teethe.]  The  operation  or 
the  proCHSs  of  the  first  growth  of  teetli,  or  tlie 
process  by  which  tliey  make  their  way 
through  the  gums  ;  dentition.     [Tooth.] 

"When  the  symptoms  of  (Mfftinj/ appear,  the  gums 
oupht  to  be  relaxed  by  softening  ointment.  — 
Arbuthiiot:  On  Diet. 

t«e'-tick,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.)  (See 
extract  under  Titlino,  1.) 

tee-to' -tal,  a.  [A  reduplicated  form  of  total, 
or,  according  to  some,  from  a  stuttering  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  total.] 

1.  Entire,  complete.    (Colloq.) 

2.  Pertaining  to  teetotallers  or  teetotalism  : 
as,  a  teetotal  meeting. 

tee-td'-tal-i?m,  s.  [Eng.  teetotal:  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  practice  of  teetotallers  ;  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

"The  only  way  to  rescue  the  druukard  was  through 
the  instrumentaUty  of  leetolalmn-'—Vaaii  Telegrafh, 
Sept.  23. 1885. 

tee-to'-tal-ler,  tee-to'-tal-er,  s.  [Eng. 
teetotal;  '-er.)  One  who  professes  total  absti- 
nence from  all  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors,  unless  medically  prescribed ;  a  total 
abstainer. 

"  The  lncre.ised  temperateness  In  the  isnguage  of 
teetotiitlera:'—Oaili/  Telegrai>h,  March  6.  1887. 

tce-t6'-tal-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  teetotal;  -ly.] 
Entirely,  completely,  totally. 


flus  megerlei,  from  Senegal  aud  the  Guinea 
Coast,  is  two  inches  long. 

teg,  tegg,  s.    [Cf.  Wei.  teg  =  clear,  fair,  beau- 
tiful, hne.J 

1.  A  female  fallow-deer ;  a  doe  in  the  second 
year. 

2.  A  young  sheep,  older  than  a  lamb. 

"On  Dec.  29  I  had  300  lambs  (civlled  usually  (effs  after 
New  Year  8  Day)  in  a  yard."— ^'*cM.  Feh.  lii.  1886. 

tgg.gu_ar'_i_a,  s.    [Formed  from  Lat.  Tegea ; 
Gr.  TeYea  {Tegea)  =  a  town  in  Arcadia.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tegeuariida; 
(q.v.).  It  contains  the  House-spider,  under 
which  there  appear  to  have  been  confounded 
two  species :  Tegenaria  doviestica  and  T. 
cimlis,  the  former  with  proportionately  longer 
legs  than  the  latter.  It  is,  besides,  rather 
more  than  lialf  an  inch  long,  while  the  other 
one  is  rather  less.  They  weave  their  webs  in 
the  corners  of  windows,  of  neglected  rooms,  or 
outhouses.  They  live  about  four  years,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  in  lenticular  cocoons  of 
white  silk,  and  again  in  a  silk  bag  disguised 
by  plaster,  &c. 

teg-en-a-ri'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  iege- 
nan^a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  sntf.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Spiders,  tribe  Dipneu- 
mones  and  its  Sedentary  Division.  The  ocelli 
are  in  two  rows,  the  first  pair  of  legs  usually 
the  longer;  the  web  irregular.  Sometimes 
there  are  three  claws.  It  is  a  large  family, 
in  some  classifications  divided  into  the  sub- 
families Drassides,  Dysderides,  Scytodides, 
Cinitlonides,  and  Agelenides. 

teg'-men  (pi.  teg'-min-a),  s.   [Lat.  legmen, 
tegimen,  tegumen  =  a  covering.)    [Teoment.] 
Botany : 

1.  Brongniart's  name  for  the  secundine  of 
an  ovule. 

2.  Mirhel's  name  for  the  inner  coat  of  a  seed. 

3.  Palisot  de  Beanvois's  name  for  tlie  ex- 
terior glume  of  a  grass. 

teg'  ment,  teg'-u-ment,  «.     [Lat.   tegu- 
mriilum,  from  (ejo  =  to  cover.)    A  cover  or 
covering  ;  specif,  a  natural  covering  as  of  an 
animal  or  plant;  integument:  as— 
I.  Of  the  form,  tegment : 

1.  Anat.  :  The  upper  part  of  the  crura 
cerebri,  consisting  principally  of  the/ascic!i!u» 
teres  and  the  jiosterior  pyramid. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  The  scales  of  a  bud.  They 
may  lie  foliaceons,  or  may  resemble  petioles, 
stipules,  or  fulcra. 

11.  O/ffte/orm  tegument: 
Entom. :  The  covering  of  the  wings  of  or- 
thopterous  insects. 

teg  men' -turn  (pi.  teg-men'-ta), «.  [Lat.] 
Tlie  same  as  Teoment  (q.v.). 

te-guex'-in,  s.    [Native  name.) 

Znol.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  TejidSB  (q.v.),  specif.  Tejus  tegamn, 
with  a  wide  geographical  range  in  South 
America.  It  is  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
black  on  upper  surface,  sprinkled  with  yel- 
low, tail  mingled  with  yellow  and  black, 
lower  parts  similarly  marked.  These  lizards 
are  found  in  sugar  plantations,  and  among 
scrub  and  brnsli ;  they  can  swim  well,  but  do 
not  take  readilv  to  the  water.  The  legend 
that  they  utter  a  warning  sound  on  the  ap- 
proach of  wild  beasts  (whence  they  are  some- 
times called  Safeguards)  is  apparently  with- 
out foundation.  They  feed  on  fruit,  insects, 
snakes,  frogs,  birds'  eggs,  and  young  birds. 

teg'-u-la  (pi.  teg'-u-lse).  s.    [Lat.=  a  tile.) 

1.  B-uild.:  A  roofing-tile. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  callosity  at  the  origin  of  the 
fore  wings  of  the  Hymenoptera. 


te-bee',  ».  &  interj.    (Fron  the  sound.) 

A.  As  subet. :  A  laugh,  a  titter. 
"Our  iMJor  young  piliice  gets  his  opera   plaadlti 

chanued  into  mocking  te/fcl .  and  cannot  become 
grand-admiral.'— CuWj/fe .  French  /ieooUiliim,  pt.  L, 
bk.  II.,  ch.  V. 

B.  As  interj. :  A  word  used  to  denote  a 
laugh. 

te-Iiee',  t'.t.  [Tehee,  s.)  To  laugh  con- 
temptuously ;  to  titter. 

"  That  laugh'd  and  teheed  with  derision. 
To  see  them  take  your  deposition." 

Sutler:  Bitdihras.  HI.  111.  ISt 

teh'-sil-dar,  s.  [Hind.)  A  native  collectoi 
*of  a  district  acting  untler  a  European  or  a 
zemindar.    (Anglo- Indian.) 

Te'-l-an,  a.  [See  det.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Teos  'in  Ionia. 


tee-to'-tum,  s.  [For  T-totum,  from  T,  the 
most  important  mark  on  one  of  the  original 
four  sides,  meaning  Take-all.]  A  small  tour- 
sided  or  polygonal  toy  used  by  children  m  a 
game  of  chance.  The  four  sides  were  marked 
with  letters.  P  (Put-ilown),  N  (Nothing),  H 
(H'df),  T  (Take-all),  such  letters  deciding 
whether  the  plaver  put  into  or  took  out  of 
the  pool,  according  to  tlie  letter  appearing 
on  the  top  after  the  toy  has  been  spun  round. 

tef'-flus,  s.      [A   word    of   no    signification. 
(Agt'ssiz.)'] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  typical  Carabida;.    Tef- 


tgg"_n-lar.  o.  [Tequla.]  Pertaining  to  a 
tile  ;■  resembling  a  tile  ;  consisting  of  tiles. 

teg'-u-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tegular;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  tiles  on  a  roof. 

tgg'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  tegnla  =  a  tile.]  Com- 
iiose'd  of  small  plales  overlapping  like  tiles. 
(S.aid  of  a  particular  kind  of  ancient  armour.) 

teg'-u-ment,  s.    [Teoment.] 

teg-u-ment'-a-rS?,  a.  [Eng.  tegument;  -ary.] 
Fcrfaining  to  teguments  ;  consisting  of  tegu- 
ments. 


te'-i-dffl,  s.  pi.    [Tejid*.] 

Te  Ig'-i-tur,  phr.  [Lat.  =  Thee,  therefore.] 
Eccles.:  The  first  two  words  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass.  The  expression  appears  to  have 
been  also  used  to  denote  a  book  containing  a 
portion  of  the  Liturgy  (McClintock  *  Strong). 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Litur- 
gical Books  given  by  Smith  &  Oheetham  in 
Christian  Antiquities. 

tell,  s.    [Fr.  teil,  from  Lat.  tilia  =  a  lime  or 
linden-tree.)    The  lime-tree  or  linden. 

tell-tree,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Teil  (q.v.) 

2.  Script. :  The  Heb.  nbs  (elah)  is  not  the 
lime-tree,  but  is  probably  the  Terebinth,  aa 
it  is  rendered  in  the  R.V. 

"  A  teit-tree  aud  an  oak  have  their  substance  In 
them  when  they  cast  their  leaves.  "—/«aiah  vl.  IS. 

*  tein,  s.    (Thane.) 

*  teln-land,  s.    Thane-land. 

teind,  s.  [Icel.  tiund  =  a  tenth,  tithe,  from 
till  =  ten  ;  Goth.  (ai/iii?itia  =  the  tenth;  Sw. 
tiende.]  The  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
tithes.  They  originated  at  a  remote  period ; 
and  at  the  Reformation  John  Knox  contended 
that  after  allotting  some  provision  for  the 
displaced  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  teinds  should  be  used  for  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  for  uni- 
versities and  schools,  and  for  the  poor. 
Through  the  opposition  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  arrangement  was  liut  partially  carried  out. 
At  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
in  1707,  the  Lords  of  the  Court  of  Session 
were  appointed  to  be  Commissioners  of 
Teinds,  and  power  was  given  tliein  to  deter- 
mine "the  transporting  of  kirks,"  as  the 
population  moved  from  oue  locality  to  another, 
the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  heritors  in 
point  of  valuation  being  necessary  to  warrant 
the  removal.  In  1S37  and  183S  there  were 
laid  before  Parliament  nine  folio  volumes  of 
reports  by  a  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  church  accommodation,  &c.,in  Scotland. 
It  reported  that  the  parsonage  teinds  were 
held  by  the  Crown,  by  universities,  by  pious 
foundations,  by  lay  titulars  (analogous  to  the 
lay  proprietors  in  England),  or  by  the  pioiine- 
tors  of  the  lands  from  which  they  were  due; 
they  were  in  all  cases  eligible  to  pay  the 
stipends  held  or  which  might  be  awarded  by 
the  Court  of  Teinds  to  the  ministers,  but  that 
they  could  not  be  transferred  from  one  parish 
to  another. 

"  And  Wednesday,  we  are  to  be  heard  In  the  great 
tchi:/  case  in  presence.""— Scoff ."  tfu^  bannering,  oh- 

*\  Court  of  Teinds,  Commissioners  of  Teinds: 
A  court  in  Scotland  having  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  respecting  valuations  and  sales  ol 
teinds,  augmentations  of  stipends,  the  dia- 
iunction  or  annexation  of  parishes,  &c.  Ita 
'powers  are  exercised  by  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  as  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission. 

teind-master,  s.  One  who  is  entitled 
to  teinds.     (Scotch.) 


teine,  s.    [Te-yne.] 

tein'-6-scdpe,  s.  [Gr.  rtivu  (teino)  =  to 
stretch,  and  crKonioi  (skopeo)  =  to  see^  to  ob- 
serve.) A  name  given  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
to  an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  prisms 
so  combined  that  the  chromatic  abeiTation  of 
the  light  is  corrected,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  objects  seen  through  them  are  in- 
creased or  diminished.    (Brande.) 


rate.  at.  f«xe.  amidst,  what.  fall,  father:   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sure    »^-  "^^^"^  =   f  j^^f 
«.  wo^e.  won  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  ^nito.  cir.  rule.  fiOl;  try,  Syrian.    »,  »  -  e ,  ey  -  a.  qn  =  kw. 
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■  teint,  *  telnt,  ».  [Fr.,  prop.  pa.  par.  of 
tei lui re  (Uit.  tingo)  =  to  dye.]  [Tint.]  Colour, 
tinge,  tint. 

teint -ure,   t  telnt -ure,  s.     [Tincture,  j 
CuKiur,  tint. 

te'-ji-d£e  (j  as  y),  te'-i-dss,  5.  pi.  [Mr.d. 
Lat.  teXus),  ft(.aw);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT. 
•id(p.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Lizards,  sub-order  Ciono- 
crania,  with  ten  gener:i,  from  tropical  :ind 
sub-tropical  America.  Sc;iles  small,  granuliir, 
sometimes  with  larger  tubercles,  those  of  the 
belly  oblong,  quadrangular,  in  cross  bamls  ; 
large  .symmetrical  scutes  on  head  ;  tongue 
long,  scaly,  and  bifid  at  end  ;  dentition  acro- 
dont ;  no  fold  of  skin  along  the  sides. 

te'-JUS  (j  as  y),  te'-i-U8,  s.  [Latinised  from 
native  name.] 

Zool. :  Tlie  type-gf'nns  of  Tejidte,  with  thi-ee 
species,    from    Brazil    and    Mendoza.      [Te- 

QUEXIN.] 

te'-la  (pi.  te'-lee),  s.  [Lat.  =  any  woven  stuff ; 
a  web.] 

1.  A7iat.:  A  web-like  membrane. 

2.  Bot. :  Tlie  elementary  tissue. 
tela-choroidea,  s. 

Auat.  :  Tlie  choroid  web,  the  membrane 
whicli  connects  tlie  clmroid  plexuses  of  tlie 
two  sides  of  the  cerebrum.  Called  also  velum 
interposUwii. 

tela-contexta,  s. 

Bot. :  Parenchyma  in  which  the  cells  are 
arranged  in  threads  which  cross  each  other 
irregularly. 
Found  in 
Lichens,  Fun- 
gi, and  some 
Algs. 

tSl  -  a  -  mon 

(i>\._  tel  -  a  - 
mo  -nes). 

s.     [Gr.  =  ii 
bearer.] 

Arch.  :  A 
male  figure 
serving  as  a 
column  or 
pilaster  to 


TELAMONES. 

(?Vom  tlie  Tepidaritim  at  the  Batfu 

at  PiiTTipeii.] 


support  an  entablature,  in  the  same  way  as 
Caryatides  or  Atlantes. 

*  te' -  lair  -  ly.  adv.  [Eng.  telar{y);  -ly.]  In 
manner  of  a  web.    (Browne.) 

•  te'-la-ry,  a.    [Lat.  tela  =  a  web.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  web. 

2.  Spinning  or  forming  webs. 

tSl-as-py-rine,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but 
proh.  a  bad  compound  of  Eng.  tellurium  and 
pyrites.] 

Min.  ;  A  variety  of  iron  pyrites,  containing 
telbirinm,  occurring  at  Sunshine  Camp,  Col- 
orado, wliiih  is  probably  tiie  same  as  tellur- 
pyrite  (q.v.).     Named  by  Shepard. 

tel  an'-td  gram,  «.    The  record  made  by 

a  telnulugraph. 

tel-au'-to-graph,  «.  A  kind  of  telegraph 
in  which  a  receiving  [ten  reproduces  at  a 
distance  the  Diuliuns.  and  theieby  the  actual 
tracings,  of  tlie  triinsnntting  pen  used  by  the 
eender  of  the  MTitinj:,  diuwing.  ic. 

tfil'-e-du,  a.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Mydmismeticfips,  the  Stinking  Badger ; 
the  sole  species  of  the  genua  ;  a  small,  noc- 
turnal, burrowing  mammal,  found  only  in 
Java  and  Sumatra,  and  living  at  an  elevation 
of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  pig-like  head,  stnut  body,  very 
short  legs,  and  a  stumpy  tail  ;  colour,  dark 
brown,  with  a  white  b.-ind  running  along  the 
back.  Like  the  skunk,  it  has  the  power  of 
ejecting  an  intensely  fetid  liquid  from  its  anal 
gkinds. 

tel'-e-gram,  s.  [Gr.  -rijAe  (re/c)  =  afar  off, 
9ufT.  -qrnn.  Formed  from  telegraph  on  the 
analogy  of  monogntm,  chronognim,  logogram, 
&c.  The  word  was  lirst  used  in  America  in 
1852,  and  wag  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
learned  discussion  in  the  English  newspapers 
previous  to  its  aduptiou  in  Great  Britaia 
Several  eminent  philologists  proposed  the 
term  telegrapheme  instead.]     A  telegraphic 


message  or  de8i>atch ;  a  communication  sent 

by  telegraph. 

"  There  ia,  m  ftgAitist  th«  e^aot  but  aurfeitiiiK  tcle- 
graphfiiie,  uur  iHwleM  t^litgr'ttn,  to  which  is  slrlclly 
applliMliltn  tlio  iiiHXlm  of  the  clvlHaus.  as  regHiiltt  a 
cliui<lt5»Liue  ui.-irriAge,  '  Kl«rl  uot  (iL'iniit,  sud,  Uctum, 
vftlet'"— /Vrstfdward  Hall  :  Modern  Ennlith,  p.  158. 

U  To  milk  a  telegram:  Surreptitiously  to 
obtain  and  make  use  of  a  telegram  intended 
for  another.     (Ulang.) 

•  tel-e-graim'-nuo.  a.  [Eng.  telegrmn :  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telcgiam  ;  having  the 
nature  of  a  telegram  ;  hence,  brief,  concise. 

tel-e-graph.  s.  [Gr.  r^Ke  ((H«)  =  afar  off, 
and  ypa4}u}  {grapho)=  to  write.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  word  telegraph 
includes  all  modes  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence to  a  distance.  The  modes  may  lie 
classtfle<l  as  :  visible  (as  semaphores),  audible, 
or  tangible. 

"  Hi9  friends  e^tAl>IIehed  a  teJegrnph  by  means  of 
whlrh  they  cuiiverae.l  with  him  acroBS  the  Uiiea  of 
aeulmels.'—Macaulii!/ :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlil. 

2.  Specif.  :  [Electric  telegraph]. 

3.  A  message  sent  by  telegraph  ;  a  telegram. 

4.  The  same  as  Tkleobaph-board  (q.v.). 

5.  A  board  used  in  signalling  the  number 
of  runs  made  in  a  cricket  match,  the  number 
of  wickets  down,  and  the  ruus  made  by  the 
last  batsman  out. 

telegraph-board,  s.  A  board  on  which 
are  Iniisted  or  otherwise  marlced  the  numbers 
of  hoisfs  about  to  run  in  a  race,  together  with 
the  n;imes  of  their  jockeys. 

"  When  the  race  la  lUI  over  we  may  look  at  the 
telegraph-board  in  vfttu  to  find  her  officially-printed 
uuiuber."— /JmVy  Chronicle,  Sept.  14,  I68i. 

telegraph-Clock,  s.  An  arrangement 
by  wliich  time  is  signalled  to  a  number  of 
different  apartments  in  a  building  or  to  several 
buildings.  This  may  be  performed  by  electro- 
magnetic devices,  or  by  mechanical  liieans. 

telegraph-dial,  s.  A  circle  on  which 
are  arranged  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
figures,  (tc,  the  hand  or  pointer  being  oper- 
ated by  electnj-magrietic  action. 

telegraph-instrument,  s.  A  moving 
mechanical  de\  ice  usi'd  in  tlie  electric  circuit ; 
a  perforator,  transmitter,  receiver,  relay,  re- 
gister, or  what  not.  Among  the  chief  instru- 
ments for  the  reception  and  transmissir>n  of 
messages  are  :  the  Sounder,  in  which  the  mes- 
sage is  received  by  sound,  the  Wheatst-.ne, 
the  Bell,  the  ABC,  and  the  Single-needle. 
Of  these  the  Sounder  or  Morse  system,  is  the 
most  generally  serviceable  of  hand-worked 
Byetenis,  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  countriea 
but  Britain,  and  there  in  all  offices  but  those  of 
the  railways.  In  these  the  fi\e-needle  system, 
which  was  formerly  used,  has  given  place  to 
the  double  and  now  to  the  single  needle,  with 
a  great  increase  in  efiectiveness.  In  the 
signals  of  this  instrument  the  Morse  alphabet 
is  used.  Ill  1850  the  average  number  of  words 
transmitted  per  minute  was  sixteen.  Now  as 
many  as  five  hundred  words  a  minute  can 
be  sent,  by  the  aid  of  the  fa^t-speed  repeaters. 
On  the  duplexes,  which  are  generally  Murse 
Suunders,  the  average  rate  is  abuut  60  messages 
per  hour,  though  80  are  sometimes  sent. 
By  aid  of  multiplex  telegraphy  six  messages 
can  now  be  sent  in  one  direction  and  five 
in  the  oiipo>ite  on  a  single  wire,  wliile  by  the 
aid  of  repealers  a  message  can  be  sent  arunnd 
the  globe  in  twenty  minutes.  In  dry  climates 
the  limit  of  communication  without  repeating 
is  seldom  reached  in  practice,  but  in  a  moist 
climate  like  that  of  England  the  limit  may 
be  fixed  at  400  miles,  induction  and  leakage 
rendering  repeatiug  necessary  at  this  distance. 

telegraph-key,  s.     The  vibrating-piece 

ina  tr.-ins(ii;lliii--iiistiument,  which  istnuched 
by  the  linger  u>  rsijiblish  an  electnc  circuit. 
telegraph-plant,  s. 

Bot.:  Dcsmodiuni  gyraiis. 

telegraph-post,  s.    A  posit  for  keeping 

the  wires  elevated  above  the  ground  ami  out 
ofcoiitaitt  with  all  surrounding  objects,  except- 
ing the  insulators  on  the  posts. 

telegraph -reel,  s.  A  device  on  which 
the  endless  slip  of  ]iaper  is  wound  on  a  re- 
cording telegraph. 

telegraph -register,  ».  A  recording- 
device  at  the  receiving  end  of  a  circuit. 

telegraph-wire,  s.  The  wire  by  which 
the  electric  cuiTent  passes  fjum  one  station  to 


annther.  the  ni'-tallic  communicatinn  between 
Btatidus,  alsoc'Miiiectiiig  iiistniinents,  battery, 
and  ground.  Wire  and  instruments  form  the 
circuit.  Wires  are  attJiched  by  binding-screwt 
or  terminals  to  telegraph  instruments. 


[Telegraph,  a.) 


tel'-e-graph,  v.  t.  &  i 

A.  Transit  ire : 

1.  To  transmit,  convey,  or  announce,  as  r 
message,  speech,  or  inteni^'eTlce,  by  mejiiis  of 
a  telegraph,  and  especially  by  the  electric 
telegraph, 

2.  To  signal  in  any  way. 

B.  lutrana. :  To  iend  a  meBSOgo  by  tele- 
graph. 

ter-e-graph-er,  ».  One  who  transmitn  tele- 
graphic met^ages,  or  is  skilk-d  in  tehgiajibj. 

tel-e-grS>ph'-Io,  a.    [Eng.  telegraph,  s.  ;  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tehgiLiph;  made, 
sent,  or  communicated  b_\   a  telegraph. 

"  The  dehiy  iu  the  traiismiasiuu  of  telegraphic  oewi 
(rom  lA&dv\iX:'— Daily  Chronicle,  tiwpt.  7,  1885, 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  telegraph ;  used  for 
telegrai)hing. 

"Forty  new  autotniitlo  tele-imphic  Instiunient*, 
BHch  caimhiu  of  telegraphing  three  huudred  wurtU  a 
luiniite.  '—tjueen,  Sept.  2f.,  Hub. 

telegraphic-keyboard,  s.     The  bank 

of  keys  of  a  printing-telegraph  machine. 

* tel-e-griph'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  tetegrapHo; 
•al.]    The  .same  as  Teleoraphic  (qv.). 

tel-e-graph'-ic-al-lj^,  fw?i?.  [Eng.  telegraphU 
c<U  ;  -li/.]  lufi  telegraphic  manner  ;  by  means 
of  the  telegraph. 

"[He]  liiis  tel'araphicaTly  inatructfld  the  Sprvlan 
represeutatives  abroad,  "—fj^entrtffifandarti,  Nov.  14. 

1B85- 

te-leg'-ra-phist,  5.  [Eng.  telegraph;  -we.] 
One  skilled  in  telegraphy  ;  one  who  works  a 
telegraph;  a  telegrapliic  operator. 

"  The  good  service  rendered  by  them  aa  telegraph- 
iatt  dming  the  Uite  camimign."  —  Hail y  Talegraph. 
Oct.  3,  1885. 

te-leg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  telegraph ;  -y.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  communicating  intelligence 
by  a  tclegraidi  ;  tlie  science  or  art  of  con- 
structing or  managing  telegraphs. 

"The  pmctical  details  of  tctegraphu  have  little  In- 
tereut  for  the  majority  of  our  members."— /"roc  Phyt. 
Soc,  pt.  ii.,  p.  7. 

tel-ei-c6n'-6-graph,  s.  [Eng.  tele(scope); 
Gr.  e'tKujv  (eikon)  =  an  image,  and  ypaiput 
(grapho)  =■  to  draw,  to  write.] 

Optics:  A  combination  of  the  telescope  and 
camera-lucida,  invented  by  M.  Revoil.  The 
principle  involved  is  that  of  allowing  the 
image  transmitted  by  the  object-gIa.ss  of  b 
telescope  to  pass  through  a  prism  connected 
with  the  eye-piece.  The  rays  of  light  that 
would  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  telescope  bo 
transmitted  direct  to  the  eye  are  refracted  by 
the  prism,  and  thrown  down  upon  a  table 
placed  below  the  eye-piece.  Theilistance  be- 
tween the  prism  and  the  table  determines  the 
size  of  the  image  projected  on  the  latter,  and 
it  is  easy  for  the  observer  to  trace  ux\  a  paper 
placed  on  this  sketching-table  the  actual  out- 
lines indicated  by  the  refracted  light. 

te-lei-do-sau'-riis,  s.  [Gr.  ri\eio<;  (teleioa) 
=  lierhct ;  (160';  leidos)  =  form,  and  aavpv<; 
(sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

PalcEont.  :  A  genus  of  Crocodiles,  sub-order 
Mesosuchia.  It  is  akin  to  Tch'osaurns,  and, 
like  it,  is  fmni  the  Fuller's  Earth.  It  is  not, 
however,  British. 

*  te-le'-i-ty,  s.  [Gr.  T«'Aos(«eZos)  =  end.I  End, 
completion. 

"  The  tele iti/ot  the  mixture."— Gentleman  Instructed, 
p.  427. 

*  te-lel'-o-graph.   *  tel- lo- graph,    s. 

[Telegraph.]  A  modification  of  the  sema- 
phore (q.v.),  introduced  about  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

"  Mr.  R.  Lovell  Edjteworth  about  the  same  tlm« 
brouglit  before  the  public  hia  plan  of  a  teli;  raeli,  or 
a-t  he  callod  it  tclc/o'/r.iph  or  lellograjih,  by  wiiuli  tlie 
sIkiiilIs  re|prc8enU'i!  uiiiiibery,  tlie  nicHiiiug  nf  wlilih 
w.iiild  he  found  in  tiit  dictionary  prepart-d  for  tb« 
ayaXam'—liiplcy  £  Dana  :  Atner.  Cyciop..  xv.  60». 

*  tel'-e-logue,  s.  [Gr.  r^Xe  ((tie)  =  afar  off, 
and  Aoywi  (/.H/o.-;)  =  a  word.]  A  telegraphic 
niessnge  ;  a  telegiam. 

'*  To  try  the  exi>eriment  of  penny  t«telo<ju*;i  or  tnc*. 
BaqpH  from  one  r>'^rt  of  London  to  anotlier  "—  fiU 
Mali  (ifUftf.  April  22.  1884. 


bSxl,  bo^;  p6iit,  J^l;  cat,  9011,  choms.  9hln,  toenph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect.  Xenophon,  e:flst.    ph  =  t 
-olan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -glon  =  zhiau   -cioue,  -UouB,  -aious  ==  shus.   -We.  -die,  itc  =  b?!,  d^L 
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tS-lem'-e-ter,  s.  (Gr.  -rijA.  (tile)  =  afar  off,  and 
Eug  m^ttr.]  Au  instruilieut  for  dt'terniiiunj; 
tho  distame  of  au  object  whose  linear  dimeu- 
sions  are  known,  from  its  apparent  lengtii  or 
libiglit,  when  viewed  between  two  parallel 
wires  of  a  telescope. 

tSl-6-mi-cro-pll6ne,  s.  [Formed  from  tek- 
(jihone)  and  microphone.] 

Phmics:  An  instmment  described  at  the 
Acndemie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1886, 
by  M.  E.  Mercadier.    (See  extract.) 

"  By  telctnicrophons  the  author  uuderatAnds  a  com- 
hluecj  appuratus  ulu.ultaneoutly  produciug  the  effects 
of  the  mlcrophoue  aad  the  telephone.  «ud  reveiaible 
Uke  the  latter.  He  ha.  oonstrueted  iiistrumentB  of 
this  kind,  (or  whieh  he  claims  the  following  advan- 
taiies  over  the  ordinary  microphone:  the  possinincy 
of  a  double  mode  ol  trausmiasion  with  the  same  appa- 
ratus; reveraibllity  of  the  trainmitter,  whcrebr  the 
recei.tion  H  greatly  eiiupUheJ ;  reduction  of  the 
numijer  of  organs  on  the  microphonic  posU.  and 
couscguent  diminution  of  the  tot:il  reelstance  of  the 
ftpparatUB  on  the  same  lin«.' —Jtatura, 

tSl-e-mi'-Cro-SCope,  s.  A  newly  invented 
American  microscope  with  telescopic  orijust- 
ment,  enabling  objects  to  be  seen  much 
magnified  at  a  distance  of  several  feet. 

t6-len'-gi-8o6pe,  ».  [Gr.  ■rijAe  ((f(e)  =  afar 
off;  eyyus  ienggus)=  near,  and  uicott^w  {skcpeo) 
=  to  see.)  An  instrument  combining  the 
powers  of  the  telescope  and  microscope. 

t  tSl-e-6-dao'-tyl-a,  s.  p!.  [Gr.  t«a«io! 
(feieios)  =  perfect,  and  SditTvAos  (daktulos)  =  a 
finger.] 

Palreont. :  A  division  of  Ungulata  suggested 
by  Nicholson  (PafrTOTi!.,  ii.  319)  for  the  Cory- 
phodontidee,  in  which  the  feet  are  five-toed, 
at  present  placed  with  the  Perissodactyles. 

tSl-e-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  teltolog^y) ;  -tcaZ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  teleology  ;  relating  to  final 
causes. 

•■  The  (utility  of  the  UUolosi^al  arg\lment  may  be 
iieen  in  this,  that  until  we  have  discovered  the  law  of 
BUccettlou,  uutU  the  (acta  are  coordinated,  the  as- 
sumption of  a  nnal  cause  briaga  with  It  no  illumina- 
tion, and  when  the  law  has  been  discovered,  the  a.ldi- 
tion  of  the  tlnal  cause  brings  no  Increaae  of  kuow- 
ledge.--8.  B.  U,ca :  Bllt.  PIMot  (ed.  18801.  I.  31S.  316. 

tel-e-o-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ideologi- 
cal; -ly.]  In  a  teleologieal  manner;  accord- 
ing'to  the  principles  of  teleology 


tel-e-oV-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  Ulcologfji) ;  ■««.] 
One  versed  lu  teleology  ;  one  who  investigates 
the  final  cause  or  purpose  of  phenomena,  or 
the  end  for  which  each  has  been  produced. 

t8l-e-61'-6-g^.   s.      (Gr.  TcXo!,  Tt'Xeos  {tdos, 
teI<os)=the  end,  and  Adyot  ^0505)  =  a    dis- 
course.] 
Philosophy : 

1.  A  branch  of  metaphysics ;  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes  and  of  the  uses  which  every 
part  of  nature  was  designed  to  subserve  ;  the 
argument  from  design  in  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.    The  expression  "  final  causes 
was  introduced  by  Aristotle,  and  the  extension 
which  he  gave  to  the  idea  of  caus.ition  drew 
his  followers  away  from  studying  the  proper 
object  of  physical  science.      Bacon  (lie  Aug. 
Sclent.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v.)  said  on  the  subject: 
"  Cansaruin  finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est,  et, 
tanquam  virgo  Deo  consecrata,  nihil  parit" 
(Inquiry  into  final  causes  is  fruitless,  and,  like 
a  virgin  dedicated  to  God,  produces  nothing). 
The  context  shows  that  his  objection  was  not 
to  the  investigation  of  final  causes  in  them- 
selves, but  to  the  supposition  that  this  study 
was  a  branch  of  physics.     It  was,  he  said,  the 
"  second  part  of  metaphysics."    His  objection 
to  its  introduction  into  physics  was  not  merely 
that   it   violated    logical  order,   but  that  it 
operated  as  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  study 
of  physical  causes.     Des  Cartes  objected  to 
the  study  of  final  causes,  believing  that  to  do 
80  successfully  was  beyond  the  faculties  of 
man ;  and  most  of  the  French  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  various  reasons 
ignored  teleology.      Modem  physical  science 
confines  itself  rigorously,  as  iU  name   sug- 
gests, to  the  investigation  of  physical  causes. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  ends  in  morality,  pru- 
dence or  policy,  and  esthetics. 

•■  Every  art  Is  thus  a  Joint  result  of  the  laws  of 
nature  diaclosed  by  science,  and  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  what  has  been  called  Teteology.  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  Ends,  which,  borrowing  the  language  of  the 
German  meUphyaiciaiis,  may  also  be  termed,  not 
improperly,  the  principles  of  Practical  Reason.  — 
MiU  :  Logic,  bk.  vj..  ch.  itil.,  §  6. 

tel'-e-o-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  TJ\eos  (leleos),  Tt'Aeios 
{Uteios)  —  coin  plete,  perfect,  and  ^vrav  {phuton) 
=  a  plant.] 


Bial. :  A  plant  composed  of  a  number  of 
cells  arranged  in  tissues. 

*■  A  tree  is  an  assemblage  of  numerous  united  shoots. 
One  of  these  gr&il  tnlc'pliiiCel  is  thus  an  aiinregale  of 
a^'b're>:iite3  of  aggregates  oi  unita.  which  severally  re. 
8<uible  protopbytea  in  their  sliea  and  structures.  — 
JJ.  .veneer.  I'riiu  iiiol.  led.  181341.  1.  103. 

tel'-e-6-saur,  s.     [TFLEosAimtjs.]    A  fossil 
saurian  of  the  genus  Teleosaurus. 

"  The  Teleosauri  were  preceded  by  Belodon."— rAif- 
llpt:  eeofojrtf  led   18851.  L  613. 

t  tel-e-6-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.    [Teleosacrus.] 
Paiamit. :    A   group    of   fossil    Crocodiles, 
usually  merged  in  the  Mesosuchia  of  Huxley, 
or  the'Aiiiphicffiiia  of  Owen. 

tel-e-o-sau'-ri-an,  s.    [Teleosauria.]   Any 
individual  of  the"Teleosauria  (q.v.). 

•'  Hiia  large  pnEl.aclirymal  vacultiea  like  a  Teleo- 
*utirt.»n."— yuarf.  J<jur>u  Oeol.  Soc.,  xxxi.  431. 

tel-e-6-SaU'-rU8,    s.       [Gr.    re'Aeos    ((r(cos)  = 
perfect,  and  o-oOpos  (sattros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pahvont.  :  A  genus  of  Mesosucliia.  Tlie 
jaws  lire  very  elongated,  and  have  many  coniral 
teeth  like  those  of  the  modern  Gavials.  The 
rteiiiial  scales  are  large,  strong,  and  solid. 
From  the  Fuller's  Earth.    Species  numerous. 

tel'-e-ost,  s.    [Teleostei.]    A  teleostean. 

tel-e-os'-te-an,  s.  &  a.    [Teleostei.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  Any  member  of  the  order  Teuiostei 
(q.v.). 

B.  AsadJ.:  Of  orpertainingto  the  Teleostei. 

tel-e-oa'-te-i,  s.pl.  [Gr.  t«'A«os(<cIcos),  reAeios 
(leleios)  =  perfect,  and  ioreoi-  (osteon)  =  a  bone.] 
1.  Ichthy. :  In  modern  classifications  a  sub- 
class including  the  majority  of  the  existing 
species.  Tliev  correspond  broadly  with  the 
Osseous  Fishes  of  Cuvier,  and  the  Ctenoidei 
and  Cycloidei  of  Agassiz.  Heart  with  a  non- 
contiaitile  arterial  bulb  ;  intestine  without 
spiral  valve  ;  optic  nerve  decussating ;  skele- 
ton well  ossified,  with  biconcave  vertebra ; 
tail  hnmocercal  (though  in  early  stages  of  its 
development  it  has  a  heterocercal  form).  They 
are  usually  protected  by  thin,  imbricating 
ctenoid  or  cycloid  scales,  sometimes  by  bony 
plates,  whilst  in  some  the  skiu  is  naked.  The 
gills  are  free,  with  one  external  opening  pro- 
tected by  a  gill-cover.  As  arranged  by  Dr. 
Gunther,  the  Teleostei  are  divided  into  six 
orders  ;  (1)  Acanthopterygii  (subdivided  into 
Pcrciformes,  Bervcifoi  mes,  Kurtiformes.  Poly- 
nemiformes,  SciKiiiformes,  Xiphiiformes, 
Trichinriformes,  Cotto  Scombriformes,  Gobii- 
formes,  Blenniitornes,  Mugiliformes,  Gastros- 
teiformes,  Ceutriscifornjes.  Gobieaociformes, 
Channiforiues,  Labyrinthibrancliii,  Lophoti- 
forines,  Tieniiformes,  and  Kotacanthiformes) ; 
(•2)  Acanthopterygii  Pharyiigognathi  ;  (3) 
Aiiacanthini  (sub-divided  into  GadoiJei  and 
Pleuronectoidei) ;  (4)  Pliysostomi ;  (5)  Lopho- 
branchii;  and  (6)  Plectognathi.  In  JluUers 
classification,  the  Teleostei  were  also  made  a 
sub-class  with  six  orders:  (1)  Acautliop- 
teri ;  (2)  Anacanthini  (Sub-brachii,  Apodes) ; 
(3)  Pharyngognathi  (Acanthopterygii,  Mala- 
copteryi-ii) ;  (4)  Phvsostomi  (Abdominales, 
Apodes);  (5)  Plectognathi;  and  (6)  Lopho- 
branchii. 

o  Palcront. :  The  Teleostei  appear  first  in 
the'  Chalk,  but  the  majority  of  the  fossil 
genera  are  of  Tertiary  age. 

tel-e-6-z6'-6n  (pi.  tel-e-6-z6-a),  s.    (Gr. 

TeAeos  (tdms),  re.ieios  (teleios)  =  complete,  per- 
fect, and  (wov  (zoon)  =  an  animal.) 

Biol. :  An  animal  composed  of  a  number  of 
cells  arranged  in  tissues. 

■•  It  is  among  the  Protozoa  that  there  occur  numer- 
ous cases  of  vital  activity  displayed  by  specks  of  pro- 
toplasm; and  from  the  minute  anatomy  of  all  crea- 
tures above  these  up  to  the  Tfteozoa.  are  drawn  the 
numerous  proofs  that  non-cellular  tissues  may  ar  se 
by  direct  metamorphoais  of  structureless  colloidal 
8Ubatanoe."-B.  Spencer:  Priit.  Biol.  (ed.  1864),  u.  77. 


te-lep'-a-thj,  s.  (Gr.  r^Ae  (.tele)  =  afar  off, 
and  7ri9o?  (pntrMs)  =  in  sympathy  with,  but 
suffering.]  The  feeling  or  experiencing  of 
sensations  at  a  distance  from  another  person. 

■■  Telepathy  occurs.  It  appears,  when  the  mind  of 
one  human  being  affects  the  mind  of  another  human 
being,  but  not  through  any  of  the  recognised  chanues 
of  aelise.  If  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  this  article 
could  cause  the  mind  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  be 
violently  aud  automatically  impressed  with  a  visum 
of  the  '  Daily  News'  of  yesterday,  that  would  be  tele- 
p,ttliy."—liaily  News.  Nov.  5,  1886. 

tgl'-e-phone,  s.  Gr.  -HjAe  (tele)  =  afer  off,  and 
<l>u>vn  (J'ho>ie)  =  a  sound  ;  voice.) 


IS ® 


PhysUx:  An  instrument  for  transmitting 
sounds  or  speech  to  distances  where  such 
would  be  inaudible  tluougli  aerial  sound- 
•naves.  This  delinition  excludes  speaking 
tubes,  which  act  simply  by  preserving  and 
concentrating  sound-waves.  Telephonic  ac- 
tion depends  upon  the  fact  that  sound-waves 
in  air  are  capable  of  communicating  vibrations 
to  a  stretched  membrane,  and  if  by  any  means 
such  vibrations  can  be  transmitted  with  true 
resemblance  to  another  membrane  at  any 
distance,  such  receiving  membrane  will  re- 
produce the  sound.  This  capacity  of  a  simple 
vibrating  membrane  to  reproduce  the  most 
complicated  sounds,  as  of  siieecli,  is  in  reality 
tlie  greatest  mystery  connected  with  the 
matter ;  all  else  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
transmission  only.  The  essential  nature  of 
the  operation  is 
well  sliowii  in  the 
common  toy  tele- 
phone sold  in  the 
streets,  in   which  tot  telephone. 

the  floors  of  two 

small  tin  cups  consist  of  stretched  membranes, 
or  even  of  paper.  The  two  membranes  are  con- 
nected by  a  long  piece  of  twine.  If  now  one 
cup  be  held  to  the  mouth  and  spoken  into, 
the  voice  communicates  vibrations  to  the 
membrane.  Tliestretclied  twine  communicates 
similar  vibrations  to  the  memlirane  of  the 
other  cup,  and  it  its  cavity  be  held  to  the  ear 
the  sounds  will  be  heard.  This  is  a  true 
mechanical  telephone.  The  term  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  the  electrical  telephonic 
appar.itus  so  much  used  in  modern  life,  but 
the  principle  is  pirecisely  similar.  Such  ap- 
paratus generally  belongs  to  one  of  two  mam 
classes.  The  true  inventor  of  the  first  was 
undoubtedly  Philip  Reis,  who  showed,  in 
181)1,  that  variations  in  an  electiic  current 
caused  by  a  vibrating  meinbraiie  could  repro- 
duce the  necessary  vibrations.  Reis  in  this 
way  transmitted  musical  sounds  and  even 
words;  but  his  apparatus  was  imperfect,  and 
it  was  reserved  fiir  Jlr.  Graham  Bell  to  perfect 
that  which  is  still  commonly  used  and  known 
as  the  BeU  telephone,  though  it  is  the  nearly 
unanimous  opinion  of  electricians  that  Bell  3 
patent  has  been  held  by  courts  of  law  to  cover 
far  more  ground  than  is  really  due  to  him, 
much  to  the  public  detriment  and  to  the  hin- 
drance of  progress.  Bell's  telephone  and  its 
action  may  be  understood  oa  reference  to  the 


bell's  telephone. 


diagram,  where  d  is  a  cylindrical  steel  nagnet, 
surrounded  at  one  end  by  a  coil  of  wire,  o, 
whose  ends  are  connected  by  the  wires  e  e  with 
the  circuit,  or  line-wire.    It  will  now  be  under- 
stood [Magnetism]  that  any  change  in  the 
power  of  the  magnet  will  cause  currents  in  thi» 
wire.  Near,  but  not  touching,  the  magnet's  end 
is  stretched  a  very  thin  sheet  of  iron,  bb,ash 
membrane,   which  is  spoken  to  through  the 
mouthpiece  c.     Thus  made  to  vibrate,  tho 
iron  membrane  approaches  toand  recedes  from 
the  magnet ;  and  as  it  acts  towards  this  as 
an  armature,  tending  to  close  the  magnetic 
circuit,  the  effect  is  to  produce  fluctuating 
degrees  of  free  magnetism,  which  again  pro- 
duce fluctuating  or  undulating   currents  in 
the  line-wire.     But  if  these  fluctuating  cur- 
rents are  received  in  a  precisely  similar  instru- 
ment, thevin  its  coil  produce  variable  mag- 
netic force  in  the  magnet,  and  this  rejirodnces 
vibrations  in  thesecond  ironmembrane,  which 
reproduce  the  sound.     The  second  class  of 
instruments  are  based  upon  the  Microphone 
(q.v.).     If  part  of  a  galvanic  current  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  pieces  of  matter  (prefer- 
ably charcoal)  in  loose  contact,  variations  in 
the  current  produce  variations  in  the  contact 
pressure  of  the  loose  pieces,  and  the  converse. 
Hence,    instead    of   a    vibrating    membrane 
causing  undulating  currents  by  means  of  a 
magnet  as  in  the  Bell  method,  it  may  abut 
against  such  a  series  of  mere  contacts,  and 
thus  cause  an  undulating  or  variable  current 
which  again  is  capable  of  the  converse  action. 
A  microphone  is  thus  capable,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  of   being  used  as  a  tele- 
1      phone,  and  the  emploj-nient  of  either  method 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  ■whit,  faU.  father:   we,  wet,  here.  cam?!,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  w<iU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fuU;  try. 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
Syrian,    te,  oB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  <iu  =  kw. 
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is  a  question  of  practical  conditions.  The 
Bell  teleiihone  is  indepeiuleiit  of  any  l-at- 
tery,  being  self-acting  ;  but  its  feeble  mr- 
rents  are  incapable  of  transinittini;  speech  to 
a  distance  ;  hence  most  of  the  niodilicatious 
in  in;i^netic  telephones  have  bad  the  design 
of  iiirreasiuK  the  power,  as  by  using  both  pults 
of  the  niaynet,  and  in  other  ways.  The  micro- 
phone, on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  power  of 
a  battery  in  its  circuit,  but  in  some  respects 
appears  less  delicately  sensitive  than  the  free 
m':Tidiraiie.  Tliere  are  various  forms  of  tele- 
pIiuiK-  in  use,  empioying  different  snnrces  of 
electric  power,  and  the  instninieut  bus  beea 
made  available  at  distances  of  a  thousand 
miles  uT  mure. 

telephone -liootli,  a.  A  Fmall  closet 
in  whitU,  for  privacy,  a  telephone  is  frequently 
located. 

telepbone-line^  s.    A  line  of  wire 

forming  the  medinm  uf  an  electric  circuit 
wlierely  telephone  cftmmunicutittn  is  eetab- 
lisbed  between  twu  or  moie  poiiils. 

tel'-e-phone,  v.t  &  i.    [Telephone,  s.] 

A.  TruiUi. :  To  send,  communicate,  transmit, 
or  reproduce  as  sounds,  a  message,  or  the 
Uke,  by  means  of  a  telephone. 
/  B,  Intrans, :  To  send,  transmit,  or  repro- 
duce sounds,  a  message,  or  the  like,  by  means 
of  a  telephone. 

tel-e-phon'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  tckphon(e),  s. ;  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  telephone  ;  comnmni- 
catcfl,  transmitted,  or  reproduced  by  means 
of  the  teli-phone. 

te-leph'-on-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tdephoTt^e) ;  -ist] 
A  person  versed  in  the  telephone ;  one  who 
operates  a  telephone. 

tel-e  phdn'-d-graph.,  ».  A  receiving  in- 
stiumeul  fur  recording  a  telephonic  mesBage. 

te-leph'-6-ny,  s.  (Eng.  telephonic):  -y.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  transmitting  or  repro- 
ducing sounds,  communications,  &c.,  by 
means  of  the  telephone. 

j  tel-e-phor'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fete* 
phur(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad.]'.  sufF.  -idee.] 

Eiitovi.  :  A  family  of  Beetles,  now  reduced 
to  the  sub-family  TelephoriuEe  (q.v.)- 

tel-e-pho-ri'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tele- 
phoiXus);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -in(E.] 

Eiitnm.  :  A  sub-family  of  Lampyridse,  more 
elongated  and  narrower  than  the  typical  Lam- 
pyrinae.  The  legs  are  also  longer ;  the  head 
is  not  covered  by  the  prothorax.  World-wide 
in  di--.tribution.  One  genus,  which  connerts 
the  Telephorinae  with  the  LampjTinae,  is  lu- 
minous. 

tel-e-phor'-l-Uin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  telephorus 
(q.v.).] 

Pakcont. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  akin  to 
Telephorus  (q.v.),  from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

te-leph'-or-us,  s.  [Gr.  tcAos  (teZos)  =  end, 
and  >/)op65  (;'/ioros)  =  bearing.] 

Enlovi. :  The  typical  genus  of  Telephorinse 
(q.v.).  They  are  known  to  children,  from 
their  colours,  as  Soldieis  and  Sailors.  They 
are  seen  in  meadows  on  plants,  but  are  car- 
nivorous. According  to  De  Geer,  the  female 
sometimes  devours  the  male.  Twenty-four 
species  are  British. 

tel-er'-pe-ton,  s.  [Gr.  ttJA*  (tele)  =  far  off, 
and  ipneTof  (kerpeton)  =  a  reptile,  a  creeping 
thing  ;  epTroi  {herpo)  =  to  creep.] 

Palceont. :  A  geiuis  of  Lacertilia,  founded 
by  Mantell  on  remains  of  a  reptile  which  he 
called  Telerpeton  elginense,  discovered  in  1851 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Dutl'  in  Spynie,  near  Elgin,  in 
lifibt-coloured  sandstone,  once  referred  by 
some  geologists  to  the  Upper  Devonian,  but 
now  held  to  be  Triassic.  The  dentition 
seems  to  have  been  acmilont,  and  it  ditfered 
from  most  existing  lizards  merely  in  having 
amphicoelous  vertebrae.  {Quar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc,  viii.  100.) 

tel-e-rytli'-rin,  s.  [Lat.  te!{liii)  =  the  earth, 
and  Eng.  erythrin.] 

Chem. :  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
orsellinic  ether  when  tlie  ether,  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  is  exposed  to  tlie  air  for  several 
months.    (IVatts.) 

tel'-e-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  rVjAe  (tile)  =  afar  off; 
CTKOTTccu  (sLopen)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 


Optical  TfiMniments :  An  instrument  for  inag- 
nifjing  distant  objects  so  as  to  make  thcni 
look  nearer  the  eye  thau  they  actually  are. 
Its  essential  parts  are  :  an  object  glass  or  a 
concave  mirror  to  render  the  rays  of  light 
convergent,  and  form  an  image  of  the  object, 
and  an  eyepiece  to  magnify  it  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  microscope.  About  a.d.  1000,  Gerbert 
of  Auvergue  viewed  the  stars  through  a  tube 
in  whicli,  however,  there  were  no  lenses. 
Roger  Bacon  seems  to  have  known  that 
lenses  in  combination  had  a  magnifying 
power.  Dr.  Dee,  in  1570,  speaks  uf  "per- 
spective glasses,"  apparently  used  in  war  to 
survey  the  enemy's  forces.  Jansen  and  Lip- 
persheim,  Lippcrshey,  or  Laprey,  spectitele- 
makers  at  Middelburg,  and  Jacob  Adriansz 
or  Metius,  seem  to  have  tir.>t  become  aware 
of  the  power  of  instruments  constructed 
like  the  modern  telescope,  and,  on  Oct.  2, 
1008,  Lippershey  offered  to  the  States-Gene- 
ral three  instruments  "with  which  one  can 
see  to  a  distance."  Galileo,  hearing  of  this, 
divined  how  the  result  was  effgcted,  and 
constrnct«d  the  Galilean  telescope  which  had 
a  double  concave  eyepiece,  and  made  many 
astronomical  discoveries  with  it,  including 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  His  telescope  is 
still  well  known  in  the  familiar  opera-glass. 
Kepler  first  pointed  out  the  advaiitage  of 
making  telescopes  with  two  convex  lenses, 
and  Scheiner  carried  the  suggestion  into 
practice  in  1050.  De  Rheita  maite  a  tele- 
scope with  three  lenses,  and  another  of  the 
binocular  type.  Huyghens  made  a  telescope 
of  123  feet  focal  length,  oiily  the  object 
glass  of  which  was  in  a  short  tube,  and 
his  was  not  the  largest  one  existing.  Tlie 
unwieldy  character  of  these  huge  instruments 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope, of  which  four  types  arose.  The  Gregor- 
ian telescope  was  invented  by  James  Gregory 
in  1663,  the  Cassegrainian  telescope  by  Casse- 
grain  in  1072,  the  Newtonian  telescope  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  1GG9,  and  the  Herschelian 
telescope  by  Sir  William  Herschel  about  1779. 
Telescopes,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  two  leading 
kinds — Refi  acting  and  Reflecting  telescopes  ; 
in  the  former  the  image  is  formed  by  refrac- 
tion through  an  ol'jcct  glass,  in  the  latter 
by  means  of  a  concave  mirror  or  speculum. 
A  refracting  telescope  in  the  simplest  form 
consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  (the  object 
glass),  and  a  second  and  smaller  lens,  also 
doubly  convex  (called  the  eye -piece).  To 
render  a  telescope  achromatic,  the  object 
glass  is  made  double  or  triple,  and  the  eye- 
piece is  generally  composed  of  two  lenses 
adapted  to  each  other.  Not  only  does  a  tele- 
scope magTiify  oltjects,  but  it  collects  and 
concentrates  upon  the  eye  a  greater  amount 
of  light  than  would  enter  the  organ  if  unas- 
sisted, and  the  larger  the  object  glass  tlie 
greater  in  both  respects  is  the  power  of  the 
telescope ;  antl  a  friendly  rivalry  exists  be- 
tween civilized  nations  as  to  which  shall 
possess  the  most  powerful  telescope.  The 
size  of  the  object  ghit^s  in  refracting  telescopes 
has  steadily  increased  witliin  recent  years, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  skill  of  Sir.  Alvan 
Clark,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  It  is  not 
many  j'ears  since  liis  lens  of  30  inches 
diameter,  made  for  the  Russian  astronomers, 
was  considered  the  finality  of  accomplis-hment; 
but  siuce  then  he  has  made  a  36-incb  glass, 
now  in  the  Lick  observatory  telescope  at 
Mount  Hamilton,  Cal,,  and  is  engaged  on  a 
40-incb  lens  designed  for  the  Terkes  telescope, 
to  be  placed  in  au  observatory  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Chicago 
Lord  Rosse's  great  reflecting  telescope  has  a 
reflector  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  can 
magnify  an  object  407  times  without  rendering 
it  less  bright  than  it  appears  to  Ilie  naked  eye. 
A  refracting,  astronomical  telescope,  having 
tlie  eye-piece  of  a  single  lens,  or  of  a  pair 
of  lenses,  does  not  reverse  the  image  formed 
by'  the  object-glass,  and  tlierefure  exhibits 
objects  inverted,  which  does  nut  much  matter 
in;  astronomical  obser\'ation.  A  terrestrial 
telescupe,  for  looking  at  objects  on  the  earth, 
has  an  eye-piece  with  two  mure  lenses  than  an 
astronomical  one ;  it  therefore  inverts  the 
image  and  exhibits  objects  erect.  [Achkomatic- 
telescope] 

telescope -carp,  5.    [Telescope-fisb.] 

telescope -fish,  telescope-carp,  .^. 

Ichthy.  :  Tlie  must  highly-prized  of  the 
many  varietie.-^  of  Ci/prinus  (Cara^slus)  au- 
rains,  the  gold-fish.  The  dorsal  fin  is  absent, 
the  t^ail  is  much  enlaiged,  suh- triangular  or 


tri-lobate,  and  the  eyes,  which  are  Urge  utd 
protruding,  are  set  in  pedicels. 

telosGope-fly,  s. 

Kntuni. :  The  dipterous  geotis  Diopslij(q.T.^ 
telesoope-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Cerithium  telcscopiuiTy.  [Ceritbiada] 

tel'-c-SCdpo,  t'.(.  &  i.     [Telf:scope.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drive  or  force  the  parts  of 
into  each  other,  like  the  sliding  joints  of  a 
pocket  telescope ;  said  chiefly  of  railway 
carriages  or  other  vehicles  which  come  into 
collision.    (Colloq.) 

"Several  o(  the  wa^toiis  wore  Mficnped,  mid  much 
damage  was  ilone  to  the  rolling  stock."— /)iii(y  r#i»- 
graph,  Jaii.  lo,  1886. 

*  B.  Inirans.  :  To  move  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  movable  joints  or  slides  of  a  pocket 
telescope  ;  specifically,  to  rtui  or  be  ilriveu 
together,  so  that  the  one  partially  enters  or 
is  forced  into  the  other ;  as.  The  carriages 
telescoped. 

tel-e~Bc6p'-io»  tel-e-sc$p'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng 
tekscop{e) ;  ic  ;  ical.  ] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  telescope;  per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  ;  as,  ttlcscopic 
observations. 

2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of 
a  telescope. 

"There  are  microscopical  corpuBcIea  In  bodies,  u 
there  &re  tclegcopical  stars  1q  the  Leavens,  ueither  ol 
which  can  be  discovered  without  the  iielp  of  one  or 
tho  other  oi  these  glAsaes."—B'iliiigbroke  :  JTsaatf  1. 

3.  Seeing  to  a  great  distance ;  far-seeing ; 
fkr-reacliing. 

*'  Turn  eastward  now,  and  Fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak,  siyht  her  teletcopic  eye. 

Cowper  ■  Truth,  98. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  extension  by  means 
of  joints  sliding  one  within  the  otlier,  like  the 
tube  of  a  pocket  telescope. 

11.  Mack. :  Constructed  or  composed  of 
concentric  tubes.    (See  compoundo.) 

telescopic-boiler,  s. 

Steam :  A  boiler  formed  of  several  concentric 
cylindrical  portions. 

telescopic-Chimney.  5. 

Naut. :  A  chimney  which  is  in  sections 
slipping  into  each  other,  to  be  lowered  in 
time  of  action,  or,  in  certain  river-steamers, 
in  passing  beneath  bridges. 

telescopic-jack,  s.  A  screw-jack,  in 
which  the  lifting  head  is  raised  by  the  action 
of  two  screws  having  reversed  threads,  one 
working  within  the  other,  and  both  sinking 
or  telescoping  witliin  tlie  base.  By  this 
differential  arrangement  greater  power  is  ob- 
tained. 

telescopic-lens,  s.  A  compound  lens 
suited  for  the  eye  or  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 
Terrestrial  telescopes,  or  spy-glasses,  have 
two  lenses  more  than  astronomical  telescopes, 
enabling  an  object  to  be  seen  in  its  natural 
instead  of  an  inverted  position. 

tel-e-sc6p'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  telescopUxd; 

•ly.] 

1.  By  means  of  a  telescope. 

2,  In  manner  of  a  telescope. 

"  As  many  as  four  wagons  nearly  teUfKOptcany  etovs 
In  were  lieaped  on  top  of  eacb  aiiiet," —Daiiy  Tele- 
graph, Jan,  10,  1836. 

tel-e-sc6p'-i-forai»  a.  [Eng.  telescope,  and 
form.\  Having  the  former  construction  of  s 
telescope. 

te-les'-CO-piSt,  s.  [Eng.  telescop(e);  -ist.) 
One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  telescope  for 
astronomical  purposes. 

tel-e-sco'-pi-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lau  =  a  tele- 
scope.) 

Astron. :  A  southern  constellation,  esta- 
blished by  Lacaille.  It  is  surrounded  by  Am, 
Pavo,  Sagittarius,  and  Ophiuchus.  Its  largest 
star  is  only  of  tiie  fourth  magnitude. 

*  Telescopium  Herscheli.  f. 

Astron.:  Herschel's  Telescope  ;  a  constella- 
tion named  after  Sir  Wm.  Her.schel.  It  is  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  between  Gemini, 
Lynx,  and  Auriga.  It  is  not  now  generally 
admitted. 

te-les'Hjo-py,  s.  [Eng.  telescop(€);  -y.]  The 
art  or  science  of  constructing  or  xising  the 

t*lfsi.-ope. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jdi^l ;  cat,  9eU,  cnortia,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  tMn,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^ist.    -ing« 
"Olan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sliua :  -tion*  -3ion  =  'g**""     -clous,  -tious.  -sioos  —  alius,    -ble,  -dle«  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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telesia— telltale 


tJl-e'-si-a,  s.  IGr.  TeA«<rios  C(c!esios)  =  tlnish- 
iug.  cuiiii'kaing;  Kr.  Ulesie.] 

Mill. ;  A  name  given  by  Haviy  to  the  puie 
varieties  of  sappliiie  (q.v.). 

•  tel'-esm,  s.  [Oi.  reAeo-Mo  (telesma)  -  an  in- 
ciuitatTon.)  A  kind  of  amulet  or  magical 
chann  ;  a  talisman  (q.v.)- 

•  tel-ea-maf  ic,   •  tel-ej-mit'-ic  al,  o. 

IGr  TsAfTua  ((e/fsiiM),  Be""l-  '■.Aeff^taTOs 
((AOTalos)  =  an  incantation.)  Of  or  perla.n- 
iuR  to  telesnis  or  fcilismans  ;  taUsmanic. 


[Bug.    l(\tt- 
telesms    or 


•  tel-ej-mat'-io-al-ly.  oAv. 
nuttical :    -ly.]      By    means   of 
talismans. 

"The  vart  of  Furtiiiie  found  out,  was  niysteiiousl^; 
Included  In  otatue  of  Itia^s,  tel esmaticalljf  preijared. 
—Gregoru  :  Jfotei  on  Scrijjture,  p.  32. 

tel-e-spec'-tro-scope,  s.    [Eng.  tele(sa>pe), 
and  sped  roscopt:,  ] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  observing  the 
light  from  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  for 
ascertaining  their  physical  condition  and  the 
composition  of  their  atmospheres.  It  con- 
sists of  a  spectroscope  placed  at  the  end  nf 
a  telescope,  and  containing  two  prisms,  while 
the  image  nf  the  star  is  brought  to  the  slit 
of  the  spi'ctroscope,  which  is  o.,e  three-hun- 
dredth part  i)f  an  inch  in  brea^ith. 

t5l-e-ster'-e-o-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  riXf  {tile), 
=  afar  otf,  and  Eng.  stereoscope  (q.v.).]  An 
instrument  described  by  Helmholtz,  in  1857, 
for  producing  an  appearance  of  relief  in  the 
objects  of  a  landscape  at  moderate  distances. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  on  which  are  set  at  a 
convenient  distance— say  44  feet— apart  two 
plane  minors  at  an  angle  of  45",  which 
receive  the  rays  of  light  from  the  objects; 
these  are  reflected  to  two  central  mirrors, 
forming  an  angle  of  45'  witli  the  first, 
in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the  eye.  The 
effect  produced  is  the  same  as  if  the  eyes  ot 
the  observer  were  at  the  same  distance  apart 
as  the  two  larger  mirrors.  When  objects  at 
a  great  distance  are  viewed,  they  do  nipt 
appear  in  strong  relief,  but  rather  as  if  de- 
tached from  the  general  landscape. 

•  te-les'-tic,  *  te-les'-tick,  a.  [Gr.  reAo! 
(tdos)  =  the  end.)  Pertaining  to  the  final  end 
or  purpose  ;  tending  or  serving  to  the  end  or 
finish. 

♦  te-lSB'-ticll,  s.  IGr.  TcXos  (telos)  =  the  end, 
and  o-rixo!  (slicfcos)=  a  row,  a  verse.)  A  poem, 
in  which  the  final  letters  of  each  line  make  up 
a  name. 

tel-e-  thu'-sa.  s.    [Lat.  =  the  mother  of  Iphis. 
{Ovid:  Met.,'\x.  682.)] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Arenicola  (q.v.). 

tel-e-thu'-f  i-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tekthus(a); 
Lat.  rem.  pi.  adj.  SUIT,  -ida.] 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  cS  Areni- 
colidae  (q.v.). 

tSl-fair'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Telfair, 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  garden  at  Mauri- 
tius.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nhandirobese.  Known 
species  two,  Tel/airiapedata  [JoLi  FFf  *),  a  wnod- 
climlier,  with  a  stem  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  long,  growing  in  Zanzibar;  and  T.  oc- 
ddenlalis,  from  Western  Africa,  whure  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  seeds,  which  are  eaten. 
When  expressed  they  yield  a  bland  oil. 


of 


tel'-f  ord,  «.  Ori4;inally  Telford  pavement ;  i 
pavement  invented  by  Thomas  Telford  (1767- 
18a4),  a  ScoKb  engineer,  and  consisting  o 
large  broken  stones,  packed  with  smaller  tmea, 
the  whole  covered  with  a  fine  layer  rolled  hard 
and  smooth. 

tel'-ford-ize,  v.    To  make  (a  road)  accord- 
i»g  tu  Telford's  method.     [See  Telfoed,  «.] 

tcl'-ic   a.    [Gr.  «Xo!  (telos)  =  the  end.)     De- 
noting the  final  end  or  purpose.    [Lcbatic] 
Te-lin'-ga,  s.    [See  def.  of  compound.) 
Telinga  potato,  s. 

Bot.:  AmorpliojJhallus  cmnpanulattis,  culti- 
vated in  tlio  Telinga  or  Telugu  country  for 
its  edible  roots  or  tubers. 

te-li'-ni,  s.     [Native  name  (?).]    (Sec  etym. 
and  compound.) 


teUni-fly,  s. 

Eidom.  :  Mylabris  cichorii,  plentiful  In 
must  parts  of  India.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  caiitharides. 

tell,  *  telle,  •  tell-en  (pa.  t.  •  tellde,  •  teldc, 
told.  '  toldt,  pa.  par.  told),  v.l.  &  i.  [A.S. 
tellan  (pa.  t.  tealde,  pa.  par.  teald)  =  to  count, 
tu  narrate,  from  talu  =  a  tale,  a  number ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  tellen,  from  (a(  =  a  Uile;  Ii-el. 
telja,  from  tola:  Dan.  talle,  from  ted;  Sw. 
taijn,  from  tal ;  Ger.  sahlen,  from  sahL] 
[Tale.) 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  count,  to  enumerate,  to  reckon. 

"And  Borne  grow  ricli  by  telling  lies. 
And  Boiue  by  telliii'J  money." 

Praed  :  Chattnt  of  the  Bra2xn  Bend. 

2.  To  express  in  words ;  to  communicate, 
to  utter,  to  say. 

"  I  will  uot  eat  until  I  have  told  my  errand."— Gencjij 
ixiv.  33. 

3.  To  narrate,  to  relate,  to  rehearse. 

"  I'll  tell  you  my  dream."— iSft<li«sp. .-  Merry  Wivek 
11L3. 

4.  To  make  known  by  words ;  to  divulge, 
to  disclose,  to  confess,  to  acknowledge. 

"  TefMt  not  in  Gatb."— 2  Siimu«f  L  20. 

*  5.  To  explain,  to  solve. 
"  Whoso  R-sked  her  for  his  wife. 

His  riddle  told  not.  lost  his  life." 

Shaketp. :  Periclet,  Prol.  88, 

6.  With  a  personal  object ; 

(1)  To  give  information  or  instruction  to. 

"  I  (oW  biiu  of  myself." 

Shitketp.  ;   Antony  i  Cleopatra,  li,  2. 

(2)  To  order,  to  direct ;  to  give  orders  or 
directions  to  :  as.  He  told  you  to  stay  here. 

7.  To  discern  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  or 
declare ;  to  distinguish,  to  decide,  to  deter- 
mine, to  answer,  to  indicate  ;  as,  I  cannot  tell 
one  from  tlie  other. 

*  8.  To  publish,  to  proclaim,  to  declare. 

"And  otheresekleii,  be  semeth  to  be  a  teller  of  newe 
feendis,  for  he  teeute  ti>  heui  Jbesu  and  the  agheu- 
risyug."— H'ycii^e     Dcdis  xvu- 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give  an  account ;  to  make  or  give  a 
report ;  to  speak. 

"Th.it  I  may.  .  .  MIot  all  thy  wondrous  works."— 
Psfilm  xxvi,  7. 

2.  To  play  the  informer ;  to  tell  tales  ;  to 
inform,  to  blab  :  as,  If  he  does  so,  I'll  tell. 
(Colloq.) 

3.  To  take  effect ;  to  produce  a  marked 
etfoct :  as.  Every  shot  told. 

1[  1.  f  ca?i  tell  you  :  Trust  me  ;  I  can  assure 
you.    (Colloq.) 

"  They  are  bm-s.  i  oan  tell  you."—Shnkeip. :  Troilu* 
A  Cressida.  iii.  2. 

2.  To  tell  of: 

(1)  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  speak  of,  to 
mention. 

(2)  To  inform  on  or  against ;  to  tell  tales  of. 
(Colloq.) 

3.  To  tell  off:  To  count  off;  to  select  or 
detach  for  some  special  duty. 

"  Were  told  off  to  preserve  a  way  clear  of  obstacles 
for  the  competitors,"— /VdiVi/  Telegraph.  July  3,  1885, 

4.  To  tell  on :  To  inform  against ;  to  tell 
of."  (Colloq.) 

"David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to 
bring  tidings  to  Gath.  saying.  Lest  they  should  tell  on 
\1B,  ■— 1  Samuel  xxvii,  11, 

6.  To  tell  one's  beads:  [Bead). 

6.  To  tell  up  :  To  count  up ;  to  tell  ;  to 
amount  or  increase  so  as  to  produce  a  certain 
eflect. 


[Tell,  v.]    That  which  is  told  ; 


•tell, 

tale. 

"  I  am  at  tbe  end  of  my  tell."~Walpole :  To  Mann, 

I.  205, 

"  tell-clock,  s.    An  idler. 

"  Ts  tltere  no  nu-nn  between  busy-bodies  and  telU 
clocKet  '—Ward:  Hermons,  p- 131. 

•  tel'-la-We,  o.    [Eng.  (cH; -a6!c.]    Capable 

of  being  told. 
tel'-len,  s     [Tellina.)    Any  individual  of  the 

family  Telliiiidie.     (See  extract.) 

"The  Tcllrns  are  found  In  all  seas,  chiefly  In  the 
littoral  and  liiiuiuiiriau  zones;  they  frejuent  sandy 
bottoms  or  Kindy  mud.  burying  beneath  the  surface; 
a  few  species  inhabit  estuaries  and  rivers.  Ineir 
valves  are  often  richly  coloured  .ind  omaiuented  with 
finely  sculptured  Vmes."—iyoodroard :  MoUutea  (ed. 
Tate),  p.  480. 

teU'-er,  s.    (Eng.  tell,  v. ;  -fr.) 

1.  One  who  tells,   narrates,  or  communi- 


cates the  knowledge  of  something;  an   in- 
furuier, 

"  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller.' 

Sh'iktap. :  Antony  &  CU'opatra,  i.  Z 

2.  One  who  numbers  or  counts ;  one  who 
tells  or  counts  votes;  specif.,  one  of  two 
members  of  the  House  of  llepresentatives 
aFpointed.  one  on  each  side,  by  llie  Sr.caker 
tu  count  or  tell  the  votes  in  a  division  for  and 
against  a  niotiun.  In  the  Huuse  of  Commons 
one  fur  the  ayes  and  one  for  the  noes  are 
associated  to  check  each  other  in  the  telling. 

•  3.  An  officer  of  the  exchequer,  formerly 
also  called  a  tiillier.  [Tallv.]  They  were 
four  in  number  ;  their  business  was  to  receive 
all  moneys  due  to  the  king,  and  give  the  clerk 
of  the  pell  a  bill  to  charge  hint  tlierewith ; 
they  also  paid  all  ]iersons  any  money  payable 
to  thein  by  the  king,  by  warrant  from  the 
auditor  of  the  receipt ;  and  also  made  books 
of  receiptsand  payments  which  they  delivered 
to  the  lord  treasurer.  The  olhce  was  abolished 
by  4  &  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  16,  and  their  duties 
are  now  performed  by  a  comptroller-general 
of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  the  exchequer. 

4.  An  nfflcer  in  a  bankf  whose  duty  is  to 
receive  and  pay  money  over  the  counter. 

tgll'-er-ship,  s.  [Eng.  teller;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  eniployment  of  a  teller. 

tel'-li-a,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  tellus  =  the 
earth.    (See  def.)] 

Ichthy. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  CyprinodontidlB, 
erected  for  the  reception  of  such  species  of 
the  type-genus  Cyprinodon  as  have  lost  their 
ventral  fins,  either  from  living  in  limited 
localities  or  from  their  habit  of  concealing 
themselves  in  the  mud.  (GUnther:  Study  oj 
Fishes,  p.  615.) 

tel-li'-na,  s.  [Gr.  TtAAiVi;  (telliM)  =  a  kind 
of  shell-tish.) 

Zool.  £  Pala-ont. :  The  type-genus  of  Telli- 
nldfe  (q.v.).  Shell  ovate,  oblong,  rounded  in 
front,  angular  behind ;  valves  smooth  or 
marked  with  radiating  stria;.  The  animals 
have  the  power  of  leaping  from  the  bottom 
by  means  of  their  muscular  foot.  The  genus 
is  cosmopolitan,  most  abundant  in  the  tiu|iics; 
more  than  300  species  have  been  describ«4 
Fossil  species  170,  from  the  Oolite  onward. 

U  Tellina  lalthica  crug  or  ckiy : 

Geol:  A  clay  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Norwich  Crag,  characterised  by  the  abundance 
of  Tellina  balthica.  According  to  some  autho- 
rities, it  forms  the  base  of  the  whole  glacial 
series,  and  indicates  the  setting-in  of  the 
great  glacial  subsidence. 

tell'-ing,  'tell-yng,  pr.  far.,  a.,  &  e. 
[Tell,  i'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Operating  with  great  effect ; 
highly  effective. 

"  fta  authors  ...  are  stronger  in  tbe  invention 
of  fcriHi?  situations, "—Ofcseruer.  July  27,  1885. 

6.  -4ssii6s(.  :  The  act  of  declaring,  speaking, 
or  uttering  ;  in  the  plural,  the  act  of  declaring 
or  divulging  what  ought  not  to  be  told  ;  dis- 
closure of  a  secret  or  what  has  been  com- 
municated in  confidence. 

1[  That's  tellings:  That  would  tie  giving 
information  which  ought  not  to  be  given ; 
that  is  asking  one  to  blab.    (Colloq.) 

tel-li'-ni-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tellin(a) ;  Lat. 
feui.  pi.  adj.  saff.  -idie.] 

Zool.  <S:  Palmont. :  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia, 
with  eleven  species  (H-'oodiourd),  to  whiclj 
Tate  adds  three  otliers.  Shell  equivalve, 
closed,  and  compressed;  cardinal  teeth  two; 
siphons  separate,  long,  and  slender,  siidional 
fohl  laiKc  ;  foot  tongue-shaped.  (See  extract 
under  1  eli.fjj.)  The  family  appears  first  in 
the  Coal-measures. 

tel'-lin-ite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ieUin(a);  suff. 
-ite.)    A  fossil  Tellina  (q.v.). 

tel'-lo-graph,  «.    [Telelograph.] 

tell' -tale,  a.  k  s.    [Eng.  tell,  v.,  and  talc.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Telling  tales  ;  given  to  blabbing 
or  telling  tales ;  giving  mischievous  informa- 
tion.    (Lit.  it  Jig.) 

••  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day." 

Sfuikesp. :  liape  ttf  Lucrece,  806, 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordiimry  Language : 
1.  One  who  tells  tales ;  one  who  officiously 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go    p6t. 
or.  wove,  ^gU,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU:  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qn  -  KW. 
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divulges  the  private  atlairs  of  hIIilts  ;  one 
who  telU  what  prudence  should  suppress ; 
A  tale-bearer. 

"  Tou  s)>eak  to  C.'isca  ;  Aiid  to  such  a  man 
That  13  no  fleeriuit  tcJUalc" 

Sliakesp. :  Juliui  CcBs/ir,  L  S. 

2.  That  which  servestointerpret  oruiauifest. 
"  P&liit  those  eyes,  so  blue,  bo  kind; 
Eager  tHltates  of  her  inind." 

JJaCthetff  Arnold:  Su/itzertand. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of 
devices,  usually  automatic,  for  counting,  veri- 
fying, detecting,  or  indicating  :  as, 

(1)  A  turnstile  having  mechanism  which 
indicates  the  number  of  persons  passing 
through  it.  \ 

(2)  A  clock  attachment  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  a  record  to  be  made  of  the  presence 
of  a  watchman  at  certain  intervals.  A  com- 
mon form  is  provided  with  a  rotating  pajier 
dial,  showing  the  hour  and  minute  at  whicli 
the  watchman  touched  a  projecting  stud 
which  punctures  the  paper  dial. 

(3)  A  device  attached  to  a  station-meter  to 
point  out  any  irregularity  in  the  production 
of  gas. 

2.  Music :  A  movable  piece  attached  to  an 
organ  to  indicate  wlien  the  wind  is  nearly 
exhausted. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  same  as  Tell-tale  compass  (q.v.). 

(2)  An  index  in  front  of  the  wheel,  or  in 
the  cabin,  to  show  the  position  of  the  tiller. 

4.  Ornith. :  An  American  name  for  Totanus 
Jlavipes  and  T.  voci/erus.  So  named  because 
their  shrill  whistle  alarms  ducks, 

telltale-compass,  s. 

Naut. :  A  compass  suspended  overhead  in 
the  cabin,  witli  the  face  of  the  card  downward, 
so  that  it  is  visible  from  helow,  and  enables 
the  captain  to  detect  any  error  or  irregularity 
in  steering. 

*  tell'-trotli,  s.  [Eng.  tell,  a.,  and  troth.] 
One  who  speaks  the  truth. 

tel-liir'-al,  a.  [Lat.  telhis,  genit.  tcUuris  — 
the  eartli.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earths 

fcel'-lu-rate,  s.    [Eng.  tellwiic);  -ate.) 
Chein. :  A  salt  of  telluric  acid. 

tel-lur-e'-thyl,  s.    [Eng.  teUur(iumX  and 

ethyl.] 

Chem.  :  Te"(C2H5)2.  Ethyl  telluride  ;  tel- 
luric ethide.  A  heavy,  oily,  yellowish-red 
liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  tel- 
luride with  [lotassium  etliyl  sulphate.  It  is 
very  inflammable,  has  a  disagreeable  odour, 
and  acts  as  a  bivalent  radical,  uniting  v.ith 
chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  to  fonu  compounds. 

t6l-lu-ret'-ted,  a.  [Formed  from  Eng.  tel- 
lurium (q.v.).]     Combined  with  tellurium, 

telluretted- hydrogen,  s.     [Tellur- 

HYDRIC-ACID.] 

teHiir-hy'-drate,  s.  [Eng.  tdlur(ium\  and 
kylratc]    [Telluride.] 

tel-liir-hy'-dric,  a.  [Eng.  teUur(ium),  and 
hydric.]    Containing  tellurium  and  hydrogen. 

tellurhydric-acld,  s.   [Hydrogen-tel- 

LURIUE.] 

fcel-lur'-i-an,  s.  &  a,    [Tellurion.] 
A.  As  ■■fuhstantu'e : 

1.  The  same  as  Tellurion  (q.v.). 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  tlie  earth  ;  a  mortal. 

"So  fftr  ahead  of  us  TelluriaTu  lu  optical  re- 
aourcea."— /i«  Qtiincei/:  Joan  o/  Arc 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth. 

"  Hear  the  tellurian  lunga  wheeziug." — De  Qui7icey : 
8]/sicm  of  the  Heavens. 

tel-liir'-ic  (1),  a.  [Lat,  telhis,  genit.  telluris 
=  the  earth.]  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
from  the  earth, 

"As  regards  its  breadth  the^eZ^wWc  movement  went 
fiom  the  Lt-|)Outlaii  Alps  \n  the  nurth  to  the  Gulfs  of 
Geuoaaud  Lyous."— /Jai/^  Telegraph,  Morcli  1,  I8a;. 

tel-liir'-ic  (2),  a.  yEx\^.  telluriium) ; -ic.}  De- 
rived from  or  containing  tellurium. 

telluric-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  H2Te04.  A  crystalline  body  obtained 
by  fusing  equal  parts  of  tellurous  oxide  and 
sodium  carbonate,  dissolving  the  protluit  in 
water     precipitating    by    means   of    barium 


chloride,  and  decomposing  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  has  a  metallic  taste,  reddens  litmus- 
paper,  and  is  freely,  althougli  sUiwIy,  soluble 
in  water.  The  tellurates  of  the  aliiali-mettils 
are  sitluble  in  water,  the  others  are  insoluble, 

telluric -bismuth,  $. 

Mill. :  A  name  given  to  tetradymite,  joseitOi 
and  wehrlite.    (See  these  words.) 

tellurio-ethlde.  s.    [Tellurethvl.] 

telluric-ochre,  s.    [Tellurite.] 

telluric-oxide,  s. 

Chfin.  :  T'l );{.  Ol'tained  by  strongly  beat- 
ing cryslallizfil  telluric  acid.  It  is  insoIuMe 
in  water,  iind  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid, 

telluric-Silver,  s.     [Hessite.  Petzite.] 

tel'-lu-ride,  s.     [Eug.  tellur(ium) ;  -ide.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  tellurhydric  acid. 
%  Telluride  of  bismuth  =  Tetradymite,  Jose- 

ite.  and  Wehrlite  ;  Telluride  of  lead  =  Altaite  ; 

Telluride  of  silver  and  gold  =  Petzite;  Telluride 

of  silver  and  Xas-ii  —  Hylvanite  ;   Telluride  of 

nickel  =  Mdo)iite. 

tel-liir'-i-Sn,  *  tel-liir'-i-tim,  «.  [Lat. 
tellits,  genit.  telluric  =  the  earth.)  An  a]»par- 
atiis  fur  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  the  eye 
the  real  and  apparent  movements  of  the  earth  ; 
exhibiting  the  elliptieity  of  the  earth's  orbit ; 
the  position  of  the  sun,  represented  byajamp 
in  one  of  the  foci  of  that  ellipse  ;  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  pole  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  constancy  of  the  pole  during  the  en- 
tire yearly  revolution  ;  the  apparent  move- 
ment through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  ; 
the  phenomena  of  eclii'ses,  day  and  night, 
sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  seasons  ;  the 
varying  declination  of  tlie  sun  ;  the  equatiim 
of  time  ;  the  motions  and  phasesof  the  moon  ; 
and  aflTording  a  model  whereon  to  illustrate 
the  theory  »f  the  tides,  lunar  disturbances,  &c. 

teV  -  lu  -  ri§in,  s.  [Lat.  tellus,  genit.  telluris 
=  the  eartli  ;  Eng.  snff.  -ism.]  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  of  animal  magnetism, 
introduced  by  a  German,  Dr.  Kiesei',  who 
attributed  the  phenomena  to  a  tellurictbpirit 
or  influence. 

tel'-lu-rito,  5.     [Eng.  iiillurti'um) ;  snflf.  -ite 

(i/Ui'.).] 

Mill. :  A  mineral  found  as  an  earthy  in- 
crustation, or  in  small  sphei'ical  masses  with 
radiated  structure,  on  the  native  tellurium  of 
Transylvania.  Compos. :  the  same  as  tellurous 
acid  (q.v.). 

tel-liir'-i-um,  s.    [Tellurion.] 

1.  Chem.:  Symb.  Te,  At.Wt.l2S.  An  element 
of  rare  occurrence,  found  in  a  few  minerals  in 
association  with  gold,  silver,  and  bismuth. 
It  possesses  many  of  the  characters  of  a 
metal,  but  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
selenium  in  its  chemical  properties  that  it  is 
generally  placed  in  the  sulphur  group.  It 
has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver,  is  very 
brittle,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  elfctricity ; 
sp.  gr.  6*2(j ;  melts  below  a  red  heat,  and 
vol.itilises  at  a  liigher  temperature.  Like 
sulphur,  it  forms  both  oxides  and  acids. 

2.  Mill. :  Occurs  in  six-sided  prisms  with  ba- 
sal edges  replaceil ;  crystallization  hexagonal. 
Has  lately  been  found  in  more  complex  forms  ; 
more  often  massive  and  gi-anular.  Hardness, 
2  to  2-0  ;  sp.  gr.  61  to  6-3 ;  lustre,  metallic ; 
colour, tin-white;  brittle.  Compos. :  tellurium 
and  gold,  with  occasionally  some  iron.  Origin- 
ally found  at  the  Maria  Loretto  mine,  Tran- 
sylvania, where  it  was  melted  for  the  gold  it 
oiilaiiied.  Recently  found,  associated  with 
varinus  tellurides,  in  several  of^ie  States  of 
North  America. 

tellurium-glance,  s.    [Naqyaoite.] 

tel-liir'-ous,  d.  [Eng.  tellur(ium);  -ous.]  Per- 
taining tit  tellurium. 

tellurous-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  lloTeOy.  A  bulky  precipitate  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  auid 
of  sp.  gr.  1'25.  and  pouring  the  solution  into 
water.  It  has  a  bitter  metallic  taste,  is 
sliglitly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alkalies  and  acids.  * 

tellurous-oxide,  s. 

Cheitu  :  TeO^.  A  semi-crystalline  powder 
prepared  by  heating  tellurous  acid  to  a  low 
red  heat.  It  is  fusible,  volatile,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 


tel-mdt-6-les'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  TfXfxa  (telma\ 
genit.  TfA^aTO?  (!eimatos)  =  a  pond,  a  marsh, 
and  Atjotij?  (iestis)  =  a  robber.] 

Pal'font. :  A  genua  of  Limuotheridae,  from 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyonung. 

tel-mat-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  riXnaiUlma),  genit. 
TeAjiaro?  (trlimiios)  =  a  pond,  a  marsh,  and 
opFts  (ornis)  —  a  bird.] 

Pahmnt. :  A  geims  of  fossil  Grallatores,  akin 
to  tiie  RiUlidiL',  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
North  America. 

tel-o-dy-nS-m'-ic,  a.  [Or.  -TTJAe  (tele)  =  afar 
off,  and  Eng.  dynaviic  (q.v.).]  (See  Com- 
pound.) 

telo  dynamic -cable,  s.  A  means  for 
trausnuUitig  power,  ungiiiated  by  Hirn  of 
Logelbai^h,  in  which  high  speed  is  employed 
to  give  the  effect  of  great  mass. 

tel-o-pe'-a,  s.  [Gr.  rn\tuir6<;  (telopos)  =:  seeing 
to  a  dislaiice,  seen  at  a  distiince  ;  nlhuiing  to 
the  great  distance  at  which  its  crimson  blos- 
soms can  be  seen.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Grevillidee.  Leaves  entire 
or  slightly  toothed  ;  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters,  surrounded  by  an  involucre,  t'llopea 
sjie-ciosissimn,  the  Waratah  of  New\S)outh 
Wales  and  TasmaTiia,  is  a  splendid  proteaceoua 
shrul),  cultivated  in  English  greenhouses. 

tel'-o-tSrpe,  5.  [Gr.  rqXe  (ti'k)  =  afar  off,  axul 
Eng.  type.]    A  printing  electric  telegraph. 

tel'-pher,  s.  &  a.    [Telpherage.] 

A.  As  suhstajitive : 
Elect.:  The  plant  and  rolling-stock. of  any 

system  of  telijlierage  (q.v.).  The  word  was 
formed  by  the  late  Prof.  F.  Jenkin  ;  but  the 
example  .quoted'  under  Telpherage  is  the 
sole  instance  in  wliidi  he  used  it  as  a  sub- 
stimtive  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  telpherage ; 
moved  or  moving  automatically  by  the  aid  of 
electricity, 

'■  We  are  enabled  to  etiirt  or  stop  any  miniher  of 

M;'/irf  trains  without  disturbing  the  ruiuiin','  of 
oi\\Gva."~Prof.  F.  Jenkin,  io  Jourit,  ,'ioe.  Arta.xxxiL 
ehb. 

telpher-line,  s. 

Elect.  :  A  line  on  whiih  transport  is  auto* 
matically  ellt-cted  by  the  aid  of  electricity; 
an  electric  railway  ;  specif.,  a  line  worked  by 
Pi-of.  Jenkin's  system  of  telpherage.  The 
first  line  was  opened  at  Glynde,  Sns'^ex,  Oct.  ^j 

17,  18S5,  for  the  Newhaven  Cenmnt  Comply.     0^^ 
It  is  a  double  line,  nearly  M|B|fc"ng,?^^ 
posed  of  two  sets  of  stee'l^^^^^P  n), 
ported    on    wooden    T-sh^^^^Hlts.    ;ib' 
eighteen  feet  high.    A  wi^Hiuppirt-.I  lu, 
each  end  oF  the  cross-piece  oT^tei-T,  wlucfi  is 
eight  fMt  long.      The  carriers,  or  skeps  (h\ 
are   of  iron,  and    hold    about^^two   Ininrlred- 
weight  '-irh  :  t)i'-v  arr  fnrnitrtf^l  wiMi  t^andles 


telpher-line. 


by  which  their  contents  are  tilted  over  by  » 
man  with  a  pi)]c,  or  automatically  tilted  "by 
these  handlus  coming  successively  into  con- 
tact with  a  woo'len  arm  standing  out  from 
the  post  where  it  is  desired  that  the  skept 
should  be  emptied.  Ten  of  these  carriers, 
which  are  in  electrical  connection  with  each 
other,  form  a  train,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  tiain  is  an  el-ctric  motor  (d).  About 
half-a-mile  from  the  starting-point  is  the 
engine-house  containing  the  dynamos,  whence 
the  current  is  led  to  the  line,  and  so  to 
the  motor  in  the  centre  of  the  train.  A  si-eed 
of  four  to  five  miles  an  Imnr  is  attained, 
and  the  working  cost  is  about  Sfl.  ]<ev  Ion, 
the  skeps  being  empty  on  the  return  journey. 


boll,  hoy;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    ph  =  L 
-oian,  -tion  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -oioua,  -tious,  -Bious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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telpherage— temperament 


The  great  practical  advantage  of  a  telpher- 
line  is  thiit  it  can  be  carried  through  a  di-strict 
without  auy  interference  with  the  tields,  rivers, 
or  roads,  that  cuttiug  and  tunnelling  are  nut 
necessary,  and  that  no  ground  has  to  be  pur- 
chased, as  for  ordinary  railways  aud  tram- 
ways. 


[Gr.   TTJAe 
—  to  bear. 


tel'-pher-age  (age  as  ig).  s. 

(tele)  =  afar  oil',  and  <^6pw  {phero) 
(See  extract.)] 

Ekct. :  (See  extract). 

"  In  the  flrat  place  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  de- 
fine what  is  meant  by  the  word  telf>herage,  and  pef- 
hai'3  that  I  should  defeud  its  furumtiou.  The  wortl  is 
Intended  to  desitrniite  all  modes  of  transport  effected 
autuuiaticAlly  with  the  aid  of  electricity.  According 
to  strict  vulea  of  derivatiuii,  the  word  would  be  tele- 
phorage' ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  tele- 
phone," aud  to  get  rid  of  the  double  accent  in  o»p 
word,  which  is  dis.isreeable  to  my  ear.  I  have  ventured 
to  Rive  the  new  w.,rd  such  a  form  as  it  might  have 
received  after  a  few  centurie3  of  usage  by  Engliah 
tongues,  aud  to  substitute  the  Euglish-souuding  (e7- 
pher  for  '  t«lephore.'  "—Prof.  F,  Jeiikin,  in  Joum.  Soc 
Arts,  xxxii-  6i8, 

tel'-son,  s.  [Gr.  7e\<Tov  (telson)  =  a  limit] 
Compar.  Anat. :  The  last  joint  in  the  abdo- 
men of  the  Crustacea.  By  some  authorities 
it  is  regarded  as  a  terminal  somite  without 
appendages,  by  otherasanazygousappendage. 
The  telson  may  be  broad  and  spreading,  as  m 
the  Lobster,  or  ensiforin,  as  in  the  King  Crab, 
while  in  the  extinct  Eurypterida  its  form  was 
extremely  variable.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  last  joint  of  Scorpions,  which  has  been 
modified  into  a  weapon  of  offence. 

telt,  ?ia.  t.  of  V.    [Tell.]    Told.    (Scotch.) 

"Na,  man— Jamie— Jamie  St«enson— I  telt  ye  be- 
fore."—Sco(( :   Waverlei/,  p.  89. 

te'-men,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  grain  measure 
of  Tripoli,  containing  nearly  six  gallons. 

tem'-e-ra,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthv':  A  genus  of  Torpedinidse  (q.v.), 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  The 
teeth  are  blunt,  and  the  dorsal  tins  are  absent. 

fcem-e-rar'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  temeraHus,  from 
(entere  =  rashly  ;  Fr.  temeraire;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
temerario] 

1.  Heedless  or  careless  of  conseqnencea ; 
unreasonably  venturesnme ;  rash,  reckless, 
inconsiderate,  headstrong. 

"The  tlieoIogicjU  faculty  of  Paris  have  oondemn'd 
their  doctrine  aa  temerarious."— Sp.  Tai/lor.-  A  l>ts- 
tourae  of  Confirmation,  §  L 

2.  Careless,  lieedless ;  done  at  random. 

"The  wit  of  mau  could  not  persuade  him  that  this 
was  done  hy  the  temerarious  dashes  of  an  unguided 
pen.'— ^ny."  Creation, 

•  tem-e-^:^'-i-OUS-ly,    adv.      tEng.    Ume- 

rarh-ns  ;■'.  -iy.^     In    a  temerarious    manner; 

raslily,  rtcidPSflly,  heedlessly. 

'  "  Mine  opinion  and  eenteuco  ...  I  do  not  (em^- 

rariotuly  deQue."— Burnet :   Recorda,  voU  i.  bk.  ui.. 

No.  21. 

'*  tem-e-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  teyneratus,  pa.  par. 
of  kmero  =  to  pollute.]  Pollution,  contami- 
nation. 

■'  The  temcrati'jn  of  .  .  .  popular  preachers."— 
Jeremy  Taylor :  Sermons,  111.  312. 

*e-raer'-i-t3?^,  *  te-mer-i-tie,  s.  [Fr. 
UmeriU,  from  Lat.  temeritxUcm,  accus.  of 
temeritas,  from  temcre  =  rashly,  from  the  same 
root  as  Sansc.  tawicts  =  darkness,  dimness.] 
Heedlessness  or  recklessness  of  consequences  ; 
extreme  venturesomeness ;  recklessness,  rash- 
ness. 

"  He  soon  became,  unfortunately  for  his  country. 
holdeveatotemerity."~Jirac>iHlay  :  Biit,  Eng., c\i.  xv. 


•  tem'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  temere  =  rashly.] 
Reckless,  rash. 

"  Temeroui  tauntresse  that  delights  in  toyes." 
Vnccrtaiue  Authors :  Agt.  an  Unstedjnst  Woman. 

*  tem'-er-oiis-lsr,  adv.  [Eng.  iemerous  ;  -ly.^ 
Recklessly,  rashly. 

"Not  that  I  temermttly dxfSim  anything  to  come," 
—Bals:  Image,  pt.  11.,  fo.  69. 

t£m'-in,  s.  [Native  term.]  A  money  of 
account  in  Algiers,  equivalent  to  two  cambes 
or  twenty-nine  asiiers,  about  17s.  sterling. 

Tem'-minck,  s.  [C.  J.  Temminck,  a  Dutch 
naturalist,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Haarlem,  who  from  1807  to 
1815  published  works  on  mammals  and  birds.] 
(See  etym.  and  compounds.) 

Temminck's  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Scotophilns  temmincldi,  about  three 
inches  long,  varying  considerably  in  colour, 


generally  dark  <dive-brown  above,  and  reddish 
or  yellowish  wliite  below.  U  has  a  wide 
range  in  tlie  East. 

Temmmck's  tragopan,  & 

Oniith. ;  Ceriuriiis  tcmuUiickii.    [Tragopan.] 

tent'-no-ddu,  s.  JGr.  Ttfivuiitemiio)  =  to  cut ; 
sutf.  -odoii.] 

Ichth^.:  A  genus  of  Carangidte,  from 
tropical  and  sub-trtipical  seas.  Body  oblong, 
compressed,  covered  with  cycloid  scales  of 
moderate  size ;  mouth-cleft  wide ;  strong 
teeth  in  jaws,  smaller  on  vomer  and  palatine 
bones ;  no  finlets ;  lateral  line  not  shielded ; 
anal  and  second  dorsal  covered  with  very 
small  scales.  Temnodon  saltator,  the  Blue- 
fish,  is  highly  esteemed  as  food- 

tem-pe'-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tenipe.  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  vale  in 
Thessaly,  described  by  the  poets  as  the  most 
delightful  spot  on  the  earth;  hence,  fig., 
deliglitful,  enchanting,  lovely. 

tem'-per, "  tem-pre,  *  tem-pri-en,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Ft.  tevipcrer—to  temper,  from  Lat.  tempera 
=  to  apportion,  to  moderate,  to  regulate,  to 
qualify-  Allied  to  tcmpus  =  time  :  temperi, 
?e)/ijJori  =  seasonality  ;  Sp.  tanperart  templar; 
Port,  temperar;  Ital.  temperare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  moderate,  to  regulate,  to  govern,  to 
control. 

"  With  which  the  damned  Rhosts  he  govemeth, 
Aud  furies  rules,  aud  Tartare  tempcreth." 

Si>eriser:  Mother  Bubberds  Tale,  1,294. 

2.  To  reduce  the  excess,  violence,  harsh- 
ness, or  severity  of;  to  qualify,  to  moderate, 
to  soothe,  to  calm. 

*'  O  woman,  lovely  woman !  Nahire  made  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  -without  yon. 
Otway  :  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 

3.  To  mingle,  mix,  or  comhiue  properly  or 
in  due  proportion;  to  blend;  to  fonu  by 
mixture ;  to  compound. 

"  Then  in  a  bowl  he  tempers  gienerous  wines. 
Around  whose  vergea  miunc  ivy  twines." 
^  Pope  :  Bomer ;  Odyssey,  xvi.  53. 

4.  To  proportionduly  asregardsconstituent 
parts  ;  to  unite  or  combine  in  due  proportion  ; 
to  adjust. 

■'God  hath  tempered  the  body  together.  .  .  that 
there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  boily,  but  that  the 
meuibera  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another. 
1  Corinth,  xii.  24,  25. 

5.  To  mix  and  work  up. 

"'  The  potter,  tempering  soft  earth,  faahloneth  every 
vessel  with  much  labour."— ll'tsdom  xv,  T. 

6.  To  qualify  by  the  intermixture  or  addi- 
tion of  something' to  reduce  to  due  condition 
by  combining  with  somctliing  else. 

"  I  shall  ttraper  80 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  aud  thee  appease. 

MUton:  P.  /...I.77. 

7.  To  form  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness. 
[Tempering.] 

••  We  most  d.i  as  the  sralthB  who  temper  yTon."— P. 
EoUand:  Plutarch,  p.  95. 

*  8.  To  fashion,  to  mould,  to  dispose. 

■'"Tisshe. 
That  rCT)v«erf  him  to  this  extremity." 

Sh'ikfsp. :  Pilchard  III..  L  1. 

*  9.  To  warm. 

"  What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering  $" 
Shake»p. :  Venitt  &  Adonis,  bi&. 

II.  Technically : 

1  Fo2inding :  To  moisten  and  work  up  to  a 
proper  consistency  :  as,  To  temj^er  clay. 

2.  Miisic:  Toadjust,  as  the  scale  of  tones  or 
sounds  of  a  fixed-toned  instrument,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  be  played  in  any  key  ;  to  raise  or 
lower  slightly  as  the  various  notes  of  an 
instrument,  so  that  the  intervals  in  each  key 
shall  be  as  f.ir  as  possible  equally  agreeable. 
[Temperament.] 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  or  acquire  a  proper  or  desired 
state  or  quality ;  to  become  soft  and  pliable. 

■'  I  have  hliu  already  t<mperin<7  between  my  finger 
aud  my  thumb,  and  sliortly  will  I  seal  with  I'lUi.  — 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  It,.  Iv.  8. 

2.  To  accord  ;  to  act  and  think  in  accord 
or  conformity. 

•■  Few  meu  rightly  temper  with  the  stars." 

Shakesp. :  8  Henry  I  /..  iv.  6. 

tem'-per,  s.    [Tebiper,  v.  ;  cf.  Lat.  temperies 
=  a  tempering,  right  admixture.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Bodily  temperament;  that  constitu- 
tion of  body  arising  from  the  due  blending  or 


mixture    of    the    four    principal   humours. 
(Temperament  I.  3.] 

"Tlie  extiuisiteufas  of  his  [the  Saviour's)  bodily 
tempi-r  lucr*.i«ed  tlie  exiiiiii>it©n<j»iaoi  his  torment  "— 
Fuller:  Pisjah  Sigh:,  i.  345. 

2.  Due  mixture  of  dift^rent  qualities  ;  the 
state  of  any  compound  substance  which 
results  from  the  mixture  of  various  ingre- 
dients. 

'*  Nothing  better  proveth  the  evcellency  of  this  soil 
and  tempfr.  lliati  tin;  abundant  growing  of  the  palm- 
treea."— A'.tfcfffA  .  Btst.  World. 

•  3,  Middle  course,  state,  or  character ; 
mean,  medium. 

"  If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant 
befcire  thP  reformation,  the  presi-ut  clercy'a  wishes 
reach  no  further  than  that  some  re;tsonable  temper 
had  been  used,  instead  of  pariug  tliem  so  ijuick."— 
Swift:  ilitcellaniea. 

*  4.  Calmness  of  mind ;  moderation,  self- 
restraint,  tempetateiiess. 

"Oh  !  blessed  with  tcmjier,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day." 

Pope:  Moral  Ki.says,  11.257. 

5.  Disposition  of  mind  ;  constitution  of  the 
mind,  especially  as  regards  the  passions  and 
affections. 

"  His  temper.  In  spite  of  manifold  vexations  and 
pTovocatious.  was  always  cheerful  and  serene. "'— 
Jla^aulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  cli.  xiv, 

6.  Mood,  humour,  disposition. 

"Thus  the  nntion  was  in  such  a  temper  tbat  the 
smallest  spark  might  raise  a  G.8.ms."—.yiacaulay: 
Bist.  F.wj..  ch.  iu 

7.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion ;  proneness  or 
disposition  to  give  way  to  anger,  rage,  o- 
passion ;  irritation. 

8.  Habits  ;  natural  inclinations. 

*'  Such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  the  town  may  easily 
class  themselves  with  tempers  congenial  to  thetr  own. ' 
— Goldsmith  :  Essays,  i. 

9.  The  state  of  a  metal,  particularly  as  re- 
gards its  hardness. 

"The  hot  pieces  of  iron  he  would  hammer  out  .  .  . 
and  liJU-den  them  to  a  good  tcm/fr  as  there  was  occa- 
Bioii."—Dampier:  Toyflj/tM  (an,  1663|. 

10.  Quality. 

"His  courag-e  was  of  the  truest  temper ;  his  under- 
standiUB  strong  but  nariow."— J/acdu/rtj/ ;  Bitt.  Etta., 
ch,  XV. 

11.  An  alloy  used  by  pewterers,  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  tiu  to  oue  of  copjier. 

II.  Sugar-tfianxif. :  Milk  of  lime,  or  its 
equivalent,  added  to  boiling  syrup  to  clarify 
it  and  neutralize  the  superabundant  acid. 

%  For  the  difference  lietweeii  temper,  dis- 
position, VLud  frame,  see  Disposition. 

temper-screw,  s. 

1.  Well-boring:  A  piece  by  which  the  tools 
are  suspended  from  the  walking  buam,  and 
are  lowered  as  the  drilling  progresses. 

2.  A  set-screw  for  adjustment;  one  which 
brings  its  point  against  a  bearing  or  an  object. 

tem'-per-a,  s.    [Ital.] 

Paint. :  The  same  as  Distemper  (2)  (q.v.). 

•tem'-per-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  temper;  -able,} 
Capable  of  teing  tempered. 

tem'-per-a-ment,  s.  [Lat.  temperamentum 
—  a  mean*  moderation,  from  tcmpero  =  to 
moderate,  to  temper  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  compromise  or  middle  ground  on 
which  two  conteiKling  parties  can  meet;  a 
medium  between  two  extreme  opinions;  a 
middle  course  or  an  arrangement  reached  by 
mutual  concession,  or  by  tempering  the  ex- 
treme claims  on  either  side ;  adjustment  of 
opposing  influences,  or  the  means  by  which 
such  an  adjustment  is  effected. 

"However.  I  forejudge  not  any  probable  expedient, 
any  temperament  that  can  be  found  in  things  of  this 
nature,  so  disputable  on  either  side."—  t/i7(o«  :  Heady 
and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

2.  State  with  regard  to  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  different  qualities  or  constituent  parts 
constitution  ;  due  mixture  of  opposite  or  dif- 
ferent qualities  ;  a  condition  arising  from  the 
proper  blending  of  various  qualities. 

"Galen  was  not  abetter  physici-an  than  an  ill  diving 
white  he  determines  the  soul  to  1>e  the  •oniilexiou  aiid 
t'-mp-^rament  of  the  prime  qualities."— fi/».  Ball:  TltS 
Inmsible  World,  bk.  ix..  §  1. 

3.  That  individual  peculiarity  of  physical 
org.tnization,  bv  which  the  manner  of  acting, 
feeling,  and  thinking  of  eacli  person  is  per- 
manently affected.  Temperament,  called  by 
the  Greeks  wpao-t?  {krasi»\  meaning  a  mixture 
or  tempering  of  elements,  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  union  of  two  or  more 
of  the  entities,  heat,  cold,  drought,  or  mois- 
ture, coiTesponding  to  the  so-called  elements, 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.    There  were  four 


fite,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  £^  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  ^o,  pSt, 
Syrian,    ae.  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  au  =  lew. 


temperamental— temperature 
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temperaments  recognized  by  Hippocrates, 
wliifli  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the 
mixture  of  four  seL-ondary  or  compound  ele- 
ments, blood,  phlegm  or  pituita,  yellow  bile, 
and  black  bile.  Blood  is  supposed  by  him 
to  be  a  combiiKition  of  hot  and  moist,  phlegm 
of  pold  and  moist,  yellow  bile  of  hot  and  dry, 
and  black  bile  of  cold  and  dry.  Whilst  his 
explanation  is  rejected,  hia  four  temperaments 
ftre  still  recognized  under  the  names  of  the 
Banguine  or  Sanguineous,  the  Lymphatic  or 
Phlegmatic,  the  Lbolcric  or  Bilious,  and  the 
Metancholie  or  Atrabilious  temperaments. 
(See  these  words.) 

*4.  Condition,  as  to  heat  or  cold;  tem- 
perature. 

"  They  do  not  provide  [refreshments]  In  proportion 
to  the  fertiUty  of  tlie  w)il.  trnd  the  temperament  of  the 
gliiujite."— Coo*;  Fnat  Voynye.  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Music:  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  division 
of  the  octave  ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  the  modi- 
fication of  intervals  from  their  strict  mathe- 
matical value  in  order  to  secure  a  recurring 
and  interchangeable  series  in  consecutive  oc- 
taves. The  most  common  form  of  tempera- 
ment is  that  now  used  on  pianofortes  and 
oigans,  known  as  Equal  Tt-mperameut,  in 
which  the  octave  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  called  mean  semitones  ;  but  in  order  to 
secure  this,  tlie  fifths  have  to  be  slightly 
flatter  than  3  :  2,  and  the  thirds  considerably 
sharper  than  5:4.  If  thirds  and  Mfihs  be 
required  in  just  intonation,  the  number  of 
keys  on  keyed  instruments  must  be  incon- 
veniently multiplied  ;  sueli  instruments  are 
sometimes  called  enharmonic.  Systems  of 
Unequal  Temperament  are  sui'h  as  secure 
perfect  correctness  in  certain  common  keys 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  intonation  of  those 
more  remote. 

1^  For  the  difference  between  tenvperament 
and  frame,  see  Frame. 

•tem-per-a-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tempera- 
ment :  -al.]  Ci^nstitutioual ;  pertaining  to 
the  temperament. 

"  And  by  it,  'tis  eaaie  to  give  Rn  account  of  dreRms, 
both  monitory  Hnd  teniperaine'itai,  entbusiaams, 
fanatick  extacies,  and  the  h)/ie."~GlauvUl,  Ess,  6, 

•  tem~per-9--ment'-al-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  tem- 
peramental; ■/>/.]  In  temperament;  as  re- 
gards temperament. 

"Not  more  unlike,  physically  or  temperamentaUy, 
were  Brcbeuf  and  Lai  email  t."—Scrii;T(er>  Magazine, 
May,  1880.  J).  89. 

tem'-per-an^e,  *  tem'-per-an^y,  *tem- 
per-aunce,  s.  [Fv.  temph-tnicf',  from  Lat. 
temperantia  =moderatinn,  temperance,  fcora 
temperaiis^  pr.  jiar.  of  tempera  =  to  temper 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  teJiiperaJicia  :  Port,  ternperanga  ; 
Ital.  temperaTi::a,  tempranza.  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  writin:^  in  1534,  says  that  the  word  was 
not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  Moderation  ;  observance  of  moderation  ; 
temperateness  ;  specilically— 

(1)  Self-restraint ;  moderation  of  passion  ; 
patienc-e,  calmness.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  583.) 

(a)  Habitual  moderation  in  regard  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites  and  pas- 
sions ;  abstinence  from  all  excess,  improper 
indulgence,  or  the  use  of  anything  injurious 
to  moral  or  physical  well-being ;  restrained 
or  modprate  indulgence  ;  in  a  more  limited 
eeiise,  abstinence  from  or  mod'^ration  in  the 
nse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  {Milton:  P.  L.y 
xi.  531.) 

*  2.  Chastity.  {Shakesp, ;  Rape  of  L-ucrece, 
884.) 

*  3.  Agreeable  temperature  ;  mild  climate. 

"  It  [the  island]  must  needs  ho  of  Bulitle,  tender,  and 
delicate  temperance." — Shakeap.  :  Tempeit,  ii.  I. 

^  Teviperance  is  frequently  used  adjectively, 
as  a  temperance  society,  a  temperance  meeting, 
&c. 

temperance  hospital,  s. 

Med. ;  A  hospital  in  whii-h  alcohol  fs  not 
■used  as  a  beverage,  and  is  only  emploj'id  very 
Bparingly  and  under  test  cnnditions  as  a  medi- 
cine. Hosjiitals  conducted  on  this  principle 
exist  in  the  United  States  and  England,  for  the 
treatment  of  patients  in  whom  the  appetite  for 
spirits  has  t»ecome  a  disease.  The  experience 
of  physicians  in  these  hospitals  has  been  very 
favorable,  and  seems  to  justify  the  principle  of 
treating  patients  without  alcohol. 

temperanoe-liotel,  s.    An  hotel  where 

no  intoxiciting  liquors  are  supplied. 

temperance-movement,  s. 

Hist, :  A  movement  designed  (1)  to  minimise 


orCJ)to  abolish  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages.  In  the  tirst  .si-nse  the  wi'rd 
"teniperancc  "  is  used  strictly,  i.e.,  the  aim 
at  moderation  in  the  use  of  liquors ;  in 
the  second  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  total 
abstinence.  The  Jewish  Nazarites  and 
Rechabites  acted  on  tntal  abstinence  prin- 
ciples (Num.  vi.  1-21,  Jer.  xxxv.  1-6) 
[Rechabite  (1)],  as  did  the  Encratites  (q.v.) 
of  the  second  Christian  century.  Most  of  tlie 
higher  Himloo  castes  and  all  the  Muhanmia- 
dans  nominally  abstain  from  intoxicating 
liquor.  Tlie  earliest  modern  temperance 
order  was  that  of  St.  Christopher,  founded  in 
Germany  in  1517,  the  members  of  which  were 
pledged  not  to  drink  more  than  seven  goblets 
of  liquor  at  a  meal,  ''except  in  cases  where 
this  measure  was  not  sutHcient  to  quench 
thirst."  In  IGOO  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
established  another  temperance  order. 
America  was  earlier  than  Britain  in  the 
modern  temperance  movement.  In  1651  the 
people  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  endeav- 
oured to  limit  the  sale  of  intoxif_ating  drinks. 
In  1760  the  religious  societies  began  to  pro- 
test against  drinking  at  funerals  1  in  1789  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  farmers  to  abstain 
from  liquor  during  that  season;  and  in 
1790  medical  men,  led  by  Dr.  Rush,  protested 
against  the  use  of  sinrits,  and  four  years  later 
he  recommended  total  .'ibstinence.  The  tirst 
total  abstinence  pledge  was  drafted  by 
Micflijah  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  lu  1812  the 
Rev.  EI.  Humphrey  recommended  total  ab- 
stinenire,  as  did  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and 
various  temperance  societies  arose.  Not, 
however,  till  1836  was  the  American  Temper- 
ance Union  formed  on  the  basis  of  total 
abstinence.  From  1345  commenced  tiie 
various  orders  with  ritual  and  insignia,  which 
have  gradually  been  extended  to  or  imitated 
in  Britain.  As  early  as  181S  a  total  abstinence 
society,  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in 
date  throughout  the  world,  had  been  founded 
at  Skibbeieen,  in  Ireland.  On  October  2 
and  0,  1829,  temperance  societies  were 
formed  at  Maryhill,  near  Glasgow,  and  in 
Greenock ;  and  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Temperance  Society  was  instituted 
on  November  12,  1829,  In  England  the  move- 
ment l>egau  at  Bradford  in  Fi-'l^ruaiy,  1830 
The  British  aud  Foreign  Temperance  Society 
was  formed  in  London  early  in  1831.  In  ]S35 
Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  started  the  teetotal  tem- 
porauce  movement  in  England.  In  1838 
Fatlier  Theobald  Mathew,  a  Capuchin  friar, 
liccauie  the  apostle  uf  temperance  for  Ireland, 
aud  by  the  end  of  1839  -jbtained  1,800,000  recruits 
to  the  cause.  By  1835  the  temperance  move- 
ment had  made  great  progress  in  the  United 
States,  the  membership  in  the  societies  formed 
up  to  that  time  being  very  large.  During  the 
succeeding  ten  years  the  cause  actively  ad- 
vanced, total  abstinence  being  adopted  in  place 
of  the  limited  anti-spirit  principle.  The 
Washingtonian  movement,  begun  in  1840,  is 
said  to  have  gained  in  the  coui'se  of  a  few 
years  a  quarter  million  signatures  to  its  pledge. 
Wliat  had  been  a  social,  soon  became  a  political 
movement,  and  in  1851  the  Stale  of  Maine 
passed  an  Anti-liquor  Law,  which  is  still  main- 
tained; the  law,  though  largely  evaded  in  the 
cities,beingproductiveuf  very  beneficial  results. 
Similar  laws  were  passed  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  and  at  a  later  date  in  several  of 
the  Western  States,  and  at  present  prohibition 
of  liipior  trafbc  is  incorporated  intiie  constitu- 
tions uf  Maine,  Kansas,  North  and  South 
Dakota.  lu  addition  to  this  st^ite  movement, 
a  local  option  movement  was  inaugurated  in 
many  states,  county  or  city  prohil>ition  being 
decreed.  This  is  particularly  active  in  the 
South,  in  some  of  whose  states  local  option 
generally  prevails.  After  the  Civil  War  a 
National  Temperance  Society  and  publication 
house  was  established,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  This  has  distributed  an  inmieuse 
amount  of  useful  literature  beaiing  upon  this 
subject.  The  Wouiairs  Crusade  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  which  began  in  1873,  ended  in 
the  forniatioti  of  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  one  of  the  most  eflective 
agencies  now  in  the  field.  The  Red  and  Blue 
Ribbon  movements  followed,  the  influence  i-f 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  exerted  in 
favor  of  temperance,  and  other  churches  were 
aroused  to  a  jtarticipation  in  the  movement. 
In  the  British  I,-.land8  a  similarly  active  pro|ia- 
ganda  was  inaugurated.  Bands  of  Hope  were 
founderl  which  now  include  more  than  2,000,(XHi 
juvenile  menilters,  the  American  Order  of  Good 
Templars  was  adopted  and  various  other  active 


steps  were  taken,  with  promising  resulta.  Co 
the  continent  of  Europe  (be  tempcrauco  move- 
ment has  not  progressed  salisfacturily,  it« 
niuHt  eflective  opt-ration  being  in  Svtedeu  and 
Norway.  The  nearly  unrestricled  immigration 
of  Europeans  to  the  United  States  is  a  main 
cause  of  the  degree  of  inlenq-eiance  which 
now  exists  in  this  country,  and  necessitates  a 
continued  activity  of  the  temperance  organi- 
zations. 

temperance-society,  s. 

1,  A  society  pledging  its  members  to  tem- 
perance or  moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

2.  A  total  abstinence  society,  or,  In  some 
cases,  a  society  on  a  double  basis,  so  that  a 
member  may  profess  either  temi'eraneo  [I]  or 
total  abstinence.     [Temperance  Movement.] 

*  tom'-per-an-9y,  s.    [Tempeuance.] 

tem'-per-ate,  "tem-por-at,  a.     [Lat. 

teviiieiatus,  pa.  par.  of  tempera  =  to  moderate, 
to  temper  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  swayed  by  passion  ;  exercising  self- 
restraint;  cool,  calm,  self-restrained. 

"  111  t!ie  mind  of  a  temperate  persun,  all  lleth  plMne 
and  even  on  everio  aide  ;  nuttiiuK  tli«re  Itiit  quloiDWW 
aud  integrity."—/*.  EoUand:  PhUarch.  p.  &4. 

2.  Not  excessive  as  regards  the  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  calm,  measured,  moderate,  not  vio- 
lent: as,  temperate  language,  a  temperate 
speaker. 

3.  Moderate  as  regards  the  indulgence  of 
the  natural  appetites  or  passions  ;  abstemious. 

"  In  youtli  bia  Imblts  had  been  temper. ite ;  snd  his 
temperance  had  its  proper  reward,  a  aliiKnlarly  greaa 
and  vigorous  old  ags.  '—ifaaiulnu  ■   Mitt.  Sny.,  oil.  xlT. 

4.  Not  violent  or  excessive  in  opinionu  or 
views ;  moderate. 

"He  belonged  to  tb«  mildest  and  moit  tfmperaX* 
■ectiou  of  the  Puritan  body.'— J/'acau/ay;  Uitt  Eng., 
cb.  iv. 

5.  Moderate  as  regaids  the  amount  of  heat; 
not  liable  to  excess  of  heat  or  cold  ;  mild. 

"  Shall  1  compare  thee  to  a  summer  a  day  t 
Thou  art  more  lovely  aud  more  temperate." 

Shaketp.  :  SartiietlK 

*  6.  Chaste  ;  not  hot-blonded. 

"She  Is  not  hot,  but  temperate  ;ia  the  morn  " 

Skakeip:  Taminy  of  the  Slirev,  IL 

*  7.  Proceeding  from  temperance :  as,  (em- 
perate  sleep. 

temperate-zones,  s.  pi. 

Physical  Geog. :  The  spaces  on  the  earth 
between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circle, 
where  the  heat  is  less  than  in  the  tropics, 
and  the  cold  less  than  in  the  polar  circles. 
[Zone.] 

*  tern'- per  -  ate,  v.t.  [Temperate,  a.]  To 
temper,  to  moderate. 

"  In  the  deep  vase,  that  shone  like  burnished  gold. 
The  boiling  fluid  temperates  tbe  cuM." 

Pope:   Bomt-r  ;  Odysieji  x{x.  45S. 

tSm'-per-ate-ly,  *  tem-per-at-ly,   adv. 

[Eng.  temperate;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  temperate,  cool,  or  quiet  manner; 
without  heat  or  passion  ;  calmly,  quietly. 

■•Hi!«  youth 
So  temperatefy  warm,  so  cbnstcty  ci»ol." 

Jhompson  .   SicknetB.  U 

2.  Without  over-indulgence  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  the  like. 

*3.  Moderately;  not  excessively. 

"  By  winds  that  temperately  blow. 
Tbe  barli  should  pass  secure  und  slow." 

Addison.     {TodA.) 

tem'-per-ate-ness,    *  tem-per-ate- 

nesse,  s.     [Eng.  temperate;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  temperate  ; 
moderation;  absence  of  heat  or  passion; 
calmness,  quiet. 

"The  Increased  temperateneti  In  the  language  of 
teetotilleis."— />a(7|/  Telegraph.  Marth  S.  IB^r. 

2.  Temperance  ;  moderation  or  self-restraint 
fts  regards  tlie  indulgence  of  the  natural  appe- 
tites or  desires. 

*  3.  Freedom  from  excessive  heat  or  cold. 

"By  reii-<ion  of  this  hayle  the  ayre  was  bruiigbl 
iuto  a  good  tempe^ratcnetse.'^Berneri:  FroUtartt 
Cyonycle.  voL  li.,  ch.  clsxi. 

*  tem'-per-a-tive,  a.     [Eng.  ttmperat{*): 

'ive.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  tem- 
pei'ing. 

"The  air  drawn  in  and  sent  forth  by  the  breath, 

which  is  tem/-eratii'e  of  the  heart's  heai"— Orotyw." 

On  Errle.t.,  p.  IB. 

tem'-per-a-ture,  s.  [FY.,  from  Lat.  t»m- 
peratura  =  due  measure,  proportion,  tempei^ 
ature  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  temperatura.] 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  joT^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9liin.  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :^enophon,  e^lat.    -ttg, 
-oian*  -tian  =  sli^zu   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tiou,  -f ion  =  zhun*   -^loas,  -tioiw,  -slons  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  dfl. 
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tempered— templar 


I,  Ordinary  iM-nguage: 

•1.  Moiieratjuu;  freedom  from  immoderate 
heat  or  passion. 

•2.  Coustitution,  state;  degree  of  any 
qualities. 

"Memory  dopeiida  upon  the  coQslsteDce  and  the 
t«mi-eratiire  of  the  bruin."— H'ufM. 

*  3.  Mixture,  c-iinbinatioii  ;  tliat  which  is 
made  by  mixture  ;  a  compound,  a  combiua- 
tiun. 

■•  Now  the  first  of  these,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
the  re^t.  is  a  prooer  temperature  of  ft-ar  mid  iove : 
two  alTeciiuiis.  which  ougiit  never  to  be  sipjtiated  in 
thinking  of  God."— Sedter.-  S«mum*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  I. 

*4.  Tlie  temper  of  metals. 

"Taking  thereby  the  duer«mp«J-(«ur«of  atlff  steeL" 
—P.  Uulhind:  Plutarch,  p.  95. 

*  5.  Moderate  degree  of  atmospheric  heat ; 
tempernteness  of  climate. 

■■  If.  instead  of  this  varintion  of  heat,  we  aupiwse  an 
equality  or  constant  tfinpernture  of  it  before  tlie  de- 
luge tlie  case  would  be  much  altered."— Jt'oodumrti  : 
Nat.  Hist. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

IL  Physics:  Intensity  of  radiant  heat.  The 
temperature  of  any  body  is  the  extent  to 
whicli  it  tends  to  impart  sensible  heat  to 
other  bodies.  The  temperature  of  a  body  may 
be  altered  by  adding  to  it  or  withdrawing 
from  it  a  certain  amount  of  radiant  heat.  A 
cnpful  of  boiling  water  taken  from  a  boiler  re- 
mains for  a  short  time  at  as  hi^h  a  temjiera- 
ture  as  that  in  the  larger  vessel,  but  the  limited 
am-tunt  of  heat  whicli  it  can  radiate  has  a 
mucli  less  etfect  in  raising  that  of  other  l>odies. 
Tlie  temperature  of  any  given  body  is  deter- 
mine-d  by  its  specific  heat  (q.  v.).  For  very  high 
teiripeniture  it  is  measured  by  a  pyrometer 
(q.v.),  for  ordinary  temperature,  by  a  ther- 
mometer (q.v.).  (For  the  causes  which  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  the  several  countries, 
see  Climate  and  Isothermal.)  Temperature 
is  often  used  in  connection  with  the  animal 
body.  In  the  warm-blooded  animals,  birds, 
and  mammals,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
remains  constant  at  35^  to  40°  C,  whatever 
be  the  heat  of  the  air.  The  temperature  of 
man  is  about  37-6^  C.  (99-7°  Fahr.) ;  in  the 
wolf  it  is  said  to  be  as  low  as  35-24"  C,  while 
in  the  swallow  it  is  44°  C.  In  the  cold- 
blooded animals  it  is  but  slightly  raised  above 
the  surrounding  air.  In  tlie  frog  it  is  rarely 
more  than  ■04*'  to  -05°  C.  above  that  of  the 
atii'osphere,  and  in  a  species  of  python  it  is 
12'  C,  while  Huber  found  that  in  a  beehive 
it  rose  at  times  to  40°  C.  Plants  as  a  rule 
do  not  greatly  vary  in  temperature  from 
th:  surrounding  atuiosphere,  except  when 
thev  flower,  when  their  heat  rises  some 
degrees.  Tlie  probable  cause  is  the  inc;reased 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  Minerals 
and  roeks  vary  in  their  radiant  heat,  partly  as 
thev  are  exposed  to  external  heat,  partly 
according  to  the  nature  of  chemical  changes, 
if  any,  which  they  are  undergoing. 

"  How  much  the  Cfmperature  of  the  air  varlea  here 
I  myself  could  sensibly  perceive."— Coo*. ■  Third 
Fogu'jf.  bk.  i.,  ch.  iL 

temperature-alarin.  s.  A  mechanical 
contrivance  which  automatically  makes  a 
Bignal  when  the  temperature  of  the  jdace 
■where  it  is  located  exceeds  or  falls  below  a 
determinate  point. 

tem'-pered,  a.     [Eng.  temper,  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  certfl.in  temper  or  disposition  ; 
disposed ;  usually  in  composition,  as  good- 
tempered,  hot-tempeTed,  &c. 

"  If  I  had  not  an  excellent  trmpered  patience,  now 
Bboiikl  I  break  tbiB  fellow's  head."— tfeaum.  <t  Flet.  : 
Coxcomb,  ii. 

2.  Subjected  to  and  unproved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  tempering  (q.v.) ;  hardened. 

"  This  sceptre,  formed  hy  tcmiier-'d  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delcEates  of  Jove." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Hind  i.  314. 

tempered  -  glass,  s.    [Touohened- 

GL.\SS-] 

tempered-steel,  s.    [Steel,  s.,  II.  1.] 

tem'-per-er,  s.  [Eng.  temper,  V.  ;  -er.]  One 
who.ir  that  which  tempers;  specif.,  a  machine 
in  which  articles  are  ground  together,  with 
the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  to 
intimately  commingle  them  and  develop  the 
plasticity.  Sand  and  lime  thus  tempered 
form  mortar ;  clay  thus  tempered  becomes  fit 
for  the  potter's  use. 

tem'-per-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Temper,  v.] 
A»  &  "B,  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C,  As  substantive : 

Metal-work. :  The  process  of  producing  in  a 
metal,  particularly  steel,  that  peculiar  degree 
of  hardness  and  elasticity  which  adapts  it  for 
any  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  beaiiplied. 
The  malleable  metals  generally  increase  in 
hardness  by  being  hammered  or  rolled,  and 
hammer-hardening— that  is,  hammering  with- 
out the  application  of  heat,  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  hardening  some  kinds  of  steel 
springs.  Steel  is  for  most  purposes  hardened 
by  plunging  it  while  hot  into  water,  oil,  or 
other  liquid,  to  cool  it  suddenly.  Nearly 
every  kind  of  steel  requires  a  particular 
degree  of  heat  to  impart  to  it  the  grejitest 
hardness  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  If  heated, 
and  suddenly  cooled  below  that  degree,  it 
becomes  as  soft  as  iron  ;  if  heated  beyond 
that  degree,  it  becomes  very  hard,  though 
brittle  ;  and  its  brittleuess  is  an  indication  of 
the  degree  of  its  heat,  when  cooled  off.  By 
the  common  method  the  steel  is  over-heated, 
plunged  in  cold  water,  and  then  annealed  or 
tempered  by  being  so  far  re-heated  that  oil 
and  tallow  will  burn  on  its  surface  ;  or  the 
surface  is  ground  and  polished,  and  tlie  steel 
reheated  until  it  assumes  a  certain  colour. 
The  gradations  of  colour  consecutively  follow  : 
a  light  straw-yellow,  violet,  blue,  and  finally 
gray  or  black,  wlien  the  steel  again  becomes 
as  soft  as  though  it  had  never  been  hardened. 
Bronze  is  tempered  by  a  process  reverse  to 
that  adopted  with  steel.  Cooling  bronze 
slowly  hardens  it.  The  sudden  cooling  makes 
it  less  frangible,  and  is  adopted  with  gongs. 

•  tem'-per-less,     *  tern' -per -lesse,    a. 

[Eng.    temper;    -less.]      Without   temper   or 
moderation. 

"  So  temperlesae,  tempted  with  Fortune's  flmile." 
Sylvetter:  Panaretui,  1,374. 

tem'-pest,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tempeste  (Fr  tempite, 
from  a  Low  Lat.  *  tempesta ;  Lat.  tempestas  = 
season,  weather,  good  or  bad,  a  storm  ;  allied 
to  tempus  =  time  ;  Sp.  tempestad  ;  Ital.  tem- 
pesta.] 

L  Lit. :  A  violent  storm ;  a  storm  of  extreme 
violence,  a  gale,  a  hunicane ;  an  extensive 
current  of  wind  rushing  with  great  velocity, 
and  commonly  attended  with  heavy  rain,  hail, 
or  snow. 

"  Rise,  "ise  I  ye  wild  Hm-reft,  and  cover  bis  fliKht  I" 
Campbell:  Lochiel's  Wurtiing. 

%  In  the  Midlands  the  word  tempest  always 
means  a  thunderstorm.  It  is  generally  used 
witiiout  the  article;  as,  The  sky  threatens 
tempest: 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  violent  tumult,  commotion,  or  agita- 
tion ;  perturbation,  storm,  tumult. 

'*  Even  the  king  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the 
violence  of  the  tempest  which  he  had  raised.  "—J/ac- 
aulay:  Biat.  £ng.,  en.  viil. 

*2.  A  fashionable  assembly.    (See  extract.) 

"Drum:  This  is  a  riotous  aaaemblj-of  fiiahl-uable 
people,  of  both  sexes,  at  «  private  liouae,  consisting'  of 
some  hundreds;  not  unaptly  styled  a  drum,  from  tlie 
Dolae  and  emptiness  of  the  entertainment.  There  are 
also  druni-inajor,  rout.  fffrri;>«(,  and  hurricane.  dilTer- 
ii'.e  "uly  in  degrees  of  multitude  and  uiiroar,  as  the 
BiL'ni:'GHit  name  of  each  declares."— .S"mo/(eK.- j4drtce. 
(Note  to  line  3o.) 

tempest-beaten,  o.  Beaten  or  shaken 
as  by  a  tempest. 

"  All  its  tempest. beaten  turrets  shake." 

Cowper  :  Tatk,  v.  27. 

tempest-god,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over 
storms  and  tempests. 

"  Descending  southward  to  Central  America,  there 
is  found  mention  of  the  bird  Voc.  the  messenger  of 
Hurakan.  the  Tetnpest-god  (whose  name  has  been 
ad<i[itt;d  iu  Euroi>enu  Ungnnyes  nAluiracnno.ourar/an, 
hurricane}  of  the  Lit;htiiing  and  of  the  Thunder."— 
Ti/lor  :  Prim.  Cult,  (ed,  1ST3).  i.  353. 

tempest-tossed,  a.  Tossed  or  driven 
about  by  stoi ms. 

"  Without  a  sudden  calm,  wiU  overeet 
Thy  teynpett-t'insed  body." 

Shiikesp. :  Komeo  A  Jtdiet,  Hi.  6. 

*  tem'-pest,  i\t,  &  i.     [Tempest,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  disturb  by  or  as  by  a  tempest. 

"  Let  him  ,  .  .  temp^tt  the  air 
With  volleyed  thunders  iiiid  wild  warring  words. 
Ji.  Potter:  .Eschylxi*  ;  Prametheiu  Chained, 

2.  Fig.  :  To  disturb  greatly,  to  agitate. 

"  His  ample  chest  all  tempetted  with  force." 

Thornton :  Liberty. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  pour  out  a  tempest ;  to 
storm. 

"  Thunder  and  tempext  on  those  learned  heads. 
Whom  Cseaar  with  auch  honour  doth  advance." 
Ben  Jonson :  Poetaster,  v.  1- 


•  tem,-pes'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  tempestiwa,  (mm 
tempestas  —  a  season.]     Seasonable. 

"  Neither  obacured  from  the  comfortable  beams  ot 
the  sun,  n-'r  co»ered  from  the  clieerful  and  temiirstivt 
shiiwera  of  heaven."— tfeyujood.'  Hierarchy  of  An</els, 
p.  532. 

•  tem-pes'-tive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   tempestive; 

-ly.]    Seasonably;  in  proper  season  or  time. 
"Dancing  la  a  pleasant  recreation  of  the  body  and 
mind,  If  tempettively  aaeiL"— Burton  :  Anat.  of  Melan- 
choly, \>.  49a. 

•  tem-pes-tiv'-i-ty,  s.  [Tempestive.]  Sea- 
soiiableness. 

"  The  constitutions  of  countries  admit  not  such 
tempestit^y  of  harvest"— Browns  ;  VuXgar  Erroun, 
bk.  vl..  ch.  iJu 

tem-pes'-ta-dllS,  a.  (Fr.  tempestueux,  from 
Lat.  tempest tios us.] 

1.  Very  stormy,  rough,  turbulent. 

"  Like  him,  ciossd  cheerfully  tempestuout  seas, 
Foi-sakiug  country,  kindred,  friends  and  ease  " 

Cowper  :  Bupe,  5B&. 

2.  Turbulent,  violent,  agitated,  stormy. 

"Melville,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  lay. 
Bate  on  the  throne  in  profound  silence  through  the 
whole  of  this  tempestuous  debate. "—J/acau/(ii/  •  OLtt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Blowing  with  violence ;  very  rough, 
boisterous. 

*  4.  Subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion ;  paa» 
Bionate. 

tem-pes'-tU-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tempestvr 
ous:  -hi.]  In  a  teuipestunus  manner;  with 
great  violence  of  wind  ;  with  great  commotion 
or  agitation  ;  stormily. 

"  A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 
And  bia  clieek  change  tempestuously." 

Byron  :  Drcam.li. 

tem-pes'-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tempestu- 
ous; -iiess.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tempestuous ;  stonniness. 

tem'-pla,  s.pl.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  templum~$i 
temple.] 

Arch.:  Certain  timbers  introduced  in  the 
roofs  of  temples.  They  were  plai-ed  upon  the 
canterii,  or  principal  rafters,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  temple  from  one  fa^tigium 
to  the  other,  corresponding  iu  situation  and 
use  with  the  common  purlins. 

tem'-plar,  *  tern' -pier,  *  tem-plere,  s.  &  a. 

[Low  Lat.  templariiis;  fmm  Lut.  tnit plum  = 
a  temple  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  tempkirio ;  Fr. 
tempUer.] 

A.  As  suh^antive : 

1.  A  member  of  the  order  called  Templars, 
Knights  Templars,  Knights  of  the  Temple, 
Soldiery  of  the  Temple,  Brethren  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  and  Soldiers 
of  Christ.  It  was  founded  in  1118  or  1119  by 
nine  Christian  knights,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  Hugues  de  Payens  or  de  Paganes  and 
Gei.ffroi  de  St.  Omer  or  Ademar.  These  two 
leaders  had  only  one  horse  between  them, 
hence  the  seal  of  the  order  had  two  armed 
knights  one  behind  another  on  the  same 
horse.  Their  sole  support  was  the  alms  of 
the  faithful,  and  they  were  often  called  the 
Pauper  soldiers.  The  original  object  of  their 
association  was  to  maintain  free  passage  for 
the  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  Baldwin 
IL,  King  of  Jerusalem,  accommodated  them 
in  part  of  his  palace,  while  the  abbot  and 
canous  of  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Temple  gave  them  a  building  ■wheirin  to  keep 
their  arms,  whence  they  were  called  Templars. 
They  soon  rose  to  great  power  and  wealth. 
In  112S  de  Payens,  with  snuie  of  his  followers, 
requested  the  Council  of  Troyes  to  frame  a 
rule  for  the  order.  One  was  accordingly 
drawn  up,  and  confirmed  the  same  year  by 
Pope  Honorius  II.  In  ll4(j  Eugenius  III. 
enjoined  them  to  wear  a  red  cross  on  their 
left  breast  and  on  their  banner.  [Bauseant.] 
Further  privileges  were  conferred  upon  the 
order  by  PopeAlexanderlll.  in  1162.  The  head 
of  the  Templars  was  called  the  Grand  Master, 
and  was  elected  by  the  chapter  or  general  body 
of  the  knights  ;  under  liini  was  a  seneschal  or 
lieutenant.  Every  country  in  which  the  order 
had  possessions  was  called  a  Province,  and 
was  ruled  bv  a  grand  prior,  grand  preceptor, 
or  provincial  master.  Under  these  were 
priors,  bailiflTs,  or  masters,  and  subordinate  to 
these,  preceptors,  each  ruling  over  a  pre- 
ceptory— that  is,  a  house,  or  two  or  imire 
ailjacent  houses  viewed  as  one  establishment. 
Spiritual  members  called  chaplains  were  also 
admitted,  with  serving  brethren,  some  of 
whom  bore  arms  as  esquires  to  the  knights. 
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while  others  practised  handicrnfts.  There 
were,  moreover,  altiliated  members,  witli 
diildrtn  dedicated  to  the  ordt-r  by  their 
parents,  and  gnuwn-up  persons  ple<l^'>'d  to  il.s 
defence.  During  the  jx-riod  of  tlie  Crusades 
the  valour  of  the  knights  was  of  great  use  to 
tilt  Christian  armies,  and  would  have  been 
still  more  so  had  there  been  proper  coopeni- 
tioii  between  tliem  and  the  Kniglit<  Hospital- 
lers, wlio  had  been  transfoinied  into  a  se<  oud 
military  order.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  tht  Muhammadans  iu  1187,  the  Templars 
retired  first  to  Antioch,  then  to  Acre,  then  to 
the  Pilgrims'  Castle  near  Ca;sarea,  and  linally 
to  Liniisso  (now  Liniasol)  in  Cyprus.  In 
1306  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  a 
deternuued  enemy  of  the  Church,  lured 
Jacques  de  Molay,  Master  of  the  Temple,  to 
Paris.  On  Sept.  13,  1307,  he  and  all  the 
Templars  in  France  were  simultaneously 
arrested.  In  December  the  Engli.>Ii  Temphirs 
who  were  settled  at  the  spnt  in  London  still 
called  the  Temple  were  also  arrested.  In 
August,  130S,  P'lpe  Clement  V.,  who  was  in  the 
power  of  the  King  of  France,  and  under  moral 
coercion,  issued  a  hull  cal ii ng  upon  all 
Christian  princes  and  prelates  to  assist  h:;u 
in  examining  into  the  guilt  of  the  order.  To 
obtain  evidence  he  issued  a  eonimission, 
which  began  on  Aug.  7,  1309,  and  continued 
its  investigations  for  about  two  years.  The 
charges  were  gross  immorality  and  impiety. 
After  a  General  Council,  heUi  at  Vienne  in 
October,  1311,  had  been  found  uncompliant, 
Clement,  on  March  22,  1312,  abolished  the 
order,  and  on  March  IS,  1314,  Molay,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  and  Grey,  Grand 
Prior  of  Normandy,  were  burnt  to  death.  A 
mind  possessing  the  judicial  instinct  looks 
with  suspicion  on  charges  brought  lirst  by  two 
ex-Teniplars  who  liad  no  friendly  feeling  to 
the  order  they  had  left.  It  cannot  attach 
weight  to  evidence  obtained  solely  by  torture, 
and  when  it  finds  that  tlie  chiL-f  defendants 
were  burnt  alive  to  silence  them,  and  died 
asserting  their  own  innocence  and  that  of 
their  order,  and  that  the  King  of  Fi-ance,  the 
instigator  of  the  proceedings,  besides  having 
a  quairel  to  avenge,  had  a  heavy  pecuniary 
interest  iu  procuring  an  adverse  verdict,  as  it 
would  enable  him  to  seize  the  Templars' 
wealth  amounting  to  some  millions  of  ponn<is, 
it  has  little  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the 
charges  against  the  order  were  unproved,  and 
that  the  treatment  tliey  received  was  a  deep- 
dyed  crime. 

"  So  that  the  erie  hadde  no  remedy  but  to  witbdrawe 
him  aasoiie  iis  be  uiiijht.  intn  .i  pl.ice  of  the  tempters 
closed  wiih  Btouewairea  "—BeTHer*;  /Voiwarf;  Crony- 
tie,  voL  ii..  cb.  tclrv. 

2.  A  student  of  the  law  ;  a  lawyer,  so  called 
from  having  chambers  in  the  Temple,  in 
London.     [Temi-le.  ] 

3.  A  member  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars. 

"  He  had  often  feared  lest  jiny  of  .  .  .  their  juveuilo 
tem/jlart  should  bf  decoyed  away  ou  their  journey 
to  or  from  the  meetiugs."— Z)ai(y  Chronicle,  Sept.  3, 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  temple. 
f  (1)  Free  Templar:  [Free.  a.]. 
(2)  Good  Templar :  [Good]. 

tem'-plate,  s.  [Templet.]  A  mould  or  pat- 
tern used  by  moulders,  bricklayers,  machin- 
ists, &c.,  in  laying  ott"  their  work.  It  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  flat,  thin  board,  whose 
edge  is  dressed  and  shai»ed  to  the  required 
conformation,  and  it  is  laid  against  the  object 
'being  moulded,  built,  or  turned,  so  as  to  test 
the  conformity  of  the  object  thereto. 

■*  Template  (iaj  an  improper  orthography  (or  t^'mptec 
...  a  mould  used  iu  masonry  for  the  cutting  or 
Betting  out  o(  the  work." — Qvjilt :  Ency.  Architecture  ; 
Oios»ary. 

tem'-ple  (l),  s.  [A.S.  templ^  tempel,  from  Low 
Lat.  tnnpl urn,  =  a,  temple,  originally  a  part 
cut  off  and  set  apart  for  religious  i«urposes, 
from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  rffi-vui  {lemno)  =■  to 
cut ;  cf.  Gr.  r^Vcro?  {teinenos)  =.  a  sacred  en- 
closuie;  Sp.  &  Port,  templo;  Ital.  templo, 
tempio.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  An  edifice  erected  and  dedicated  to  the 
aerviee  of  some  deity  or  di'itics,  and  connected 
with  some  pagan  system  of  worship.  Theterm 
is  generally  applied  to  such  structures  among 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  other 
ancient  nations,  as  well  as  to  structures 
serving  the  same  purpose  among  modern 
heathen  nations.  Among  all  ancient  nations 
the  usual  jdan  of  a  temple  was  rectangular, 
seldom  circular.    Among  the  Greeks  rectangu- 


lar temples  were  classed  in  forms,  according 
to  their  architectural  peculiarities  ;  viz.  : 

(1)  The  temple  in  antis,  in  whieh  the  ptero- 
mata,  or  ends  of  the  side  walls,  project  so  as 
to  form  pilaster-like  piers  called  antffi,  b. - 
tween  which  are  columns,  generally  two  in 
number- 

(2)  The  prostyle,  in  which  the  pronaos,  or 
poreli,  is  formed  in  its  entire  breadtli  by  a 
disposition  of  columns,  generally  four  in 
number,  so  that  the  corner  coUimns  stwrnl  in 
front  of  the  antffi,  with  an  intervening  space. 

(3)  The  amphiprnstylr,  tn  which  both  the 
front  and  back  of  the  temple  have  the  prostyle 
arrangement. 

(4)  The  peristyle  or  peripteral,  surrounded 
by  columns  nn  all  sides,  in  which  the  front 
and  back  frequently  have  double  rows  of 
columns,  and  are  botli  hexastyle. 

(.'j)  The p<eudoperipteral.  occurring  extremely 
rarely  in  Grecian  architecture,  in  which  llie 
peripteral  is  imitated  by  columns  attached  to 
the  walls. 

(6)  The  dipteral,  surrounded  by  a  double 
colonnadi\  with  porticos  of  from  eight  to  ten 
columns  in  front. 

(7)  The  pseudodipteral,  which  rarely  occurs, 
is  a  dipteral  with  the  inner  range  of  columns 
omitted  throughout. 

The  circular  temples  were  of  three  kinds  : — 

(1)  The  most  usual  was  the  peripteral,  which 
had  a  circular  cella,  or  cell,  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade. 

(2)  The  vioTUtpteral,  which  was  an  open  circle 
of  columns  sui»]iorting  a  roof  or  entablature, 
and  consequently  without  a  cella. 

(3)  The  pseitdoperipteral,  in  which,  as  in  the 
oblong  pseudoperipteral,  the  columns  were 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

These  circular  temples,  which  are  far  from 
corannm,  and  in  which  Corinthian  columns 
are  usually  employed,  were,  for  tlie  must 
part,  intended  for  the  worship  of  Vesta.  A 
further  distinction  was  made  in  temples 
according  to  tlie  number  of  columns  in  front ; 
this  number,  however,  was  always  an  even 
one.  They  are  called  tetrastyle,  hexastyle, 
octastyle,  decastyle,  &e.,  according  as  they  had 
four,  six,  eight,  ten,  &c.,  columns.  Among 
the  Etruscans  the  form  of  the  temples  difl'ered 
from  the  Grecian,  the  ground-plan  more 
nearly  approaching  a  square,  the  sides  being 
in  the  ])rnportiiin  of  5  to  6.  The  interior  of 
these  temples  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
front  portion  being  an  open  portico  resting 
on  I'illars,  wjiilst  the  back  ]>art  contained  the 
sanctuary  itself,  and  consisted  of  three  cellae 
placed  alongside  one  another.  The  inter- 
columniatiou  was  considerably  greater  than 
iu  Grecian  temples.  Among  the  Romans  a 
temple,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  an  edifice 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  con- 
sisted essentially  of  two  parts  only  :  a  small 
apartment  it  sanctuary,  the  cella,  sometimes 
merely  a  niche  for  receiving  the  image  of  the 
god,  and  an  altar  standing  in  front  of  it,  upon 
which  were  placer!  the  offerings  ot  the  sup- 
pliant. The  general  form — whether  circular, 
square,  or  oblong  ;  whether  covered  with  a 
roof,  or  open  to  the  sky ;  whether  plain  and 
destitute  of  orujiment,  or  graced  by  stately 
colonnades  with  elaborately  sculptured  friezes 
and  pediments— depended  entirely  upon  the 
taste  of  the  architect  and  the  liberality  of 
the  founders,  but  in  no  way  increased  or 
diminished  the  sanctity  of  the  biulding.  In 
so  far  as  position  was  concerned,  a  temple, 
whenever  circumstances  p'-nnitted,  was 
placed  east  and  west,  the  opening  immediately 
opposite  to  the  cella  being  on  the  west  side, 
so  that  those  whr)  stood  before  the  altar  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  god.  looked  towards 
the  east.  The  Di"St  celebrated  temples  of  the 
ancients  were  those  of  Jupiter  Olympus  in 
Athens,  of  Diana  (or  Artemis)  at  Ephesns,  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  and 
Rome, 

2.  An  edifice  erected  among  Christians  as  a 
place  of  public  worship  ;  a  clmrch. 

3.  The  name  of  two  semi-monastic  estib- 
lishments  of  the  middle  ages — one  in  L"ndon, 
the  other  in  Paris— inhabited  by  the  Knights 
Templars.  The  Temple  Church  in  London  is 
the  only  portion  of  either  now  existing.  On 
the  site  of  the  London  estaldishment  have 
been  erected  the  two  Inns  of  Courts  known  as 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  which  are 
occupied  by  barristers,  and  are  the  property 
of  two  societies  called  the  Societies  of  the 


Inner  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  have 
the  riudit  of  culling  persons  to  the  degree  of 
barrister. 

IL  Fig. :  A  place  in  which  the  divine  pre- 
sence specially  resides. 

■•  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  la  tb«  UmpU  of  th* 
Holy  OliOBtr'— 1  CurirUh.  vL  Itf. 

If  The  Jewish  Temple  : 

Jewish  Antirpiities:  The  building  reared  by 
Solomon  as  a  habitation  for  Jehovah,  though 
the  king  was  aware  that  God  could  not  he 
confined  to  an  earthly  edifice,  or  even  to  the 
heaven  of  heavens  (1  Kings  viii.  27).  David 
had  planned  the  Temple,  hut  was  divinely 
forbidden  to  erect  it,  as  he  had  shed  so  much 
blood  in  his  wars  (1  Chron.  xxii.  8).  He,  how- 
ever, made  great  preparations  for  his  son  and 
successor,  who,  he  learned  from  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2Sam.  vii.  13),  wasdestined  to  achieve 
the  work.  It  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah 
(2  Chron.  iii.  1),  chiefly  by  Tyrian  workmen, 
and  had  massive  foundations.  Itsdimensions 
were  00  cubits  (90  feet)  hmg  ;  20  cuhits(3u  feet) 
wide,  and  30  cubits  (45  feet)  high.  The  stone 
for  its  erection  was  dressed  betore  its  aiTival, 
so  that  the  edifice  arose  noiselessly  (1  Kinga 
vi.  7);  the  flnor  was  of  cedar,  boarded  over 
with  planks  of  fir;  the  wainscotting  was  of 
cedar,  covered  with  gold,  as  was  tlie  whole 
interior.  It  was  modelled  inside  en  the 
tabernacle,  which  was  Jehovah's  aiijimpriate 
dwelling  while  jounieyings  were  continually 
taking  place,  as  the  Temple  was  now  that  these 
had  ceaseii.  There  was  therefore  a  Holy  and 
a  Most  Holy  Place.  The  temple  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  inner  court  for  the  priests. 
There  was  also  a  Great  or  Outward  Court 
(2  Chron.  iv.  9  ;  Ezek.  xl.  17),  called  specially 
the  Court  of  the  Lord's  House  (Jer.xix.  14, 
xxvi.  2).  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Babylonians  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.  9  ;  3 
Chron.  xxxvi.  19).  On  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, a  temple,  far  inferior  to  Solomon's  was 
commenced  under  Zerubbabel,  B.C.  534,  and, 
after  a  long  intermission,  was  resumed  b.c 
520,  and  completed  E.o.  516,  under  Darius 
Hystnspes  (Ezra  iii.  7,  vi.  15).  The  second 
temple  was  gradually  reino\'ed  by  Herod,  as 
he  proceeded  with  the  building  or  rebuilding 
of  a  t(!mple  designed  to  ri\al  the  first  rather 
than  the  second.  The  work  was  commenced 
B.C.  21  or  20;  the  temple  itself  was  finished  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  courts  in  eight 
years,  but  the  subsequent  operations  were 
carried  on  so  dilatorily  that  the  Jews  reckoned 
forty-six  years  as  the  whole  time  consumed 
(John  ii.  20).  In  the  c^iurts  of  this  temple 
Jesus  preached  and  healed  the  sick.  It  caught 
fire  during  the  siege  of  Jerus  dem  under 
Titus,  and  notwitlistanding  his  efforts  to  .'^ave 
it,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  (Josephus : 
Wars  of  the  Jews.) 

tem'-ple  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  temples  =  the  temples 
(Fr.  (c»i^>p),  from  Lat.  (<'7?ipora  =  the  temples, 
pi.  of  tem]ms  =  a.  temple.)  The  flat  portion 
of  either  side  of  the  head  above  the  cheek- 
bone, or  between  the  forehead  and  ear.  Iliey 
are  distinguished  as  riqht  and  k/t  tempul. 
(Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  ni  chafe  her  templet.  y»t  theres  nothinir  sttrs." 
V'-aiim.  *  Flet. :  Maid's  Tragedy,  v. 

tem'-ple  (3),  s.     [Templet.] 

\.  Weaving :  An  instrument  for  keeping 
cloth  its  proper  breadth  while  the  reed  beats 
up  against  it  in  the  process  of  weaving. 

2.  One  of  the  bars  on  the  outer  ends  of  the 
spectacle  bows  by  which  the  spectacles  are 
made  to  clasp  the  head  of  the  wearer. 

*  tem'-ple.  v.t.  [Temple  (1).  s.]  To  build  a 
temple  foi" ;  to  apiiropriate  a  temple  to;  to 
inclose  in  a  temple. 

"The  hej^then  (in  mnay  place*) /(^np/f-fiMid  ftfloru'd 
thlfl  druiikeD  i;od,"— /"e/tAam  .■  liciolvvs.  j>t.  i.,  rts.  84. 

•  tcm'-ple-less»  a.  [Eng.  temple  (1),  s. ; 
•less.]     Devoid  of  a  temple. 

tem'-plet,  s.  [Cf.  Low  Lat.  templatus  ^ 
vaulted;  Vt.  templet  =  a  stretcher;  Lat. 
templum  =  a  small  timber.] 

1.  Mach.,  £c. :  A  template  (q.v.). 

2.  Building: 

(1)  A  short  piece  of  timber  or  large  stone 
placed  in  a  wall  to  receive  the  impost  of  a 
girder,  brestaummer,  or  beam,  and  distribute 
its  weight ;  a  wall-plate  ;  a  torsal. 

(2)  A  plate  spanning  a  window  or  door 
space  to  sustain  joists  and  throw  their  weight 
on  the  I'iers. 


boil,  b6^ ;  po^t,  i^l ;  cat,  fell,  choms,  flUn,  benQh ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  this ;  siii,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =  £ 
-Gian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -fion  =  zhon.   -clous,  -tlons,  -slons  =  shus.   -ble,  -die*  &c.  =  hfX  del* 
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3.  Shiphiiildiiig : 

(1)  A  mould  of  a  certain  figure  to  test  or 
direct  the  oouforiuatiou  of  a  timber  or  other 
object. 

(2)  A  perforated  piece  or  strip  by  which  a, 
line  «if  rivet  holes  is  marked  on  a  plate  to  be 
punciied. 

(3)  One  of  the  wedges  in  a  building-block. 

4.  H'euri-nti :  The  t*niplo  of  the  horsehair 
loom  is  a  pair  of  jaws  tor  each  selvedge. 
(Temple  (3),  s.) 

*  tem'-pli-fy,  v.t.     [Eng.  temptt;   -fy.)     To 
make  or  form  into  a  temjile. 

••Our  hodiea  we  get  tenipl ifieiL"—Jndrem» :  ITorta, 
a  8ei. 

tem'-plin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]     (See  com- 
pound.) 

templin-oil,  s. 

Chcii. :  Oil  of  pine-cones.  Obtained  by 
distdling  the  cones  of  the  Silver-fir  or  of  Pi}ius 
pumilis.  It  is  colourless,  but  becomes 
greenish-yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  has 
an  odour  of  lemons,  sp.  gr.  0-S62  at  12",  and 
boils  between  155'  and  200°,  the  greater  part 
distilling  over  about  17.5°.  It  agrees  with  oil 
of  tuipeutine  in  its  solubility  and  refractmg 
power. 
tem'-p6,  s.    [Ital.  =  time  ;  Lat.  tempus.] 

Music :  A  word  used  to  denote  the  degree 
of  quickness  or  rate  of  movement  at  which  a 
piece  is  to  be  performed  :  as,  Temim  cmiwdo  = 
convenient,  easy,  moderate  time  ;  tempo  ordi- 
nai-io  =  ordinary  time  ;  tempo  prlmo  =  first  or 
original  time. 

tem'-p6r-al  (1),  *teni'-p6p-all,  "tem- 
por-ell,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  temporal,  from  Lat. 
tempomlis  =  temporal,  fl-om  tempiis,  genit. 
tcmpiris  =  time,  season,  opportimity ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  temporal:  Fr.  Itmporel;  Ital.  temporule.] 
A«  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
1    Jieasnred  or  limited  by  time  or  by  this 

life  or  the   present  state  of  things  ;  havmg 
limited  existence  ;  opposed  to  eternal. 

••The  thlnCT  which  are  seen  are  temporaT.  but  the 
thipga  which  are  not  seeu  are  eternal.'  —2  Connf'jioHS 
ly.  18. 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  this  world  ; 
secular. 

(1)  Not  spiritual. 

■•Whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal'  ,      „  ,.  » 

Shakeip. :  ifeasttrafor  ifeamrt,  u.  2. 

(2)  Not  ecclesiastical ;  civil  or  politi&U  :  as, 
temporal  power. 

11.  Gram. ;  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tense. 

»  B.  As  siibst. :  Anything  temporal  or  se- 
cular ;  a  temporality. 

•'Their  1iif.-illi»»Ie  niaater  haa  a  richt  over  kinga,  not 
only  in  srinluals  but  femporali.'  —Drydtn:  llcligu) 
laid.    IFref  I 

temporal-augment,  s.    [Aoomeot,  s.] 

temporal-lords,  s.  pi.  The  peers  oS  a 
realm,  as  distinguished  from  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  or  lords  spiritual. 

temporal-power,  s. 

Church  History : 

1  The  power  which  the  Pope  exercised  as 
soverei'^n  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  (Tiara.] 
Pius  vfl.  was  partially  deprived  of  his  domi- 
nions by  Napoleon  I.  in  1707,  and  entirely  in 
180S.  the  Pope  replied  by  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication ;  he  was  then  arrested  and  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  France  till  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon in  1814,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
government  of  an  undiminished  territory.  The 
temporal  power  was  again  attacked  in  1848, 
when  Pius  IX.  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  a 
republic  was  established  by  Slazzini  and 
Garibaldi.  In  1849  General  Oudinot  was 
sent  by  Louis  Napoleon,  Presidejit  of  the 
French  Republic,  to  Rome,  and  his  army 
drove  out  the  revolutionists  and  brought  the 
Pope  back.  For  ten  years  the  Pope's  power 
was  not  attacked,  but  Cavour  (1S09-1SG1),  was 
(vorking  steadily  for  a  "  United  Italy,"  and  in 
1870  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  tool; 
possession  of  the  Papal  territory,  leaving  the 
Pope  only  the  Vatican.  An  annual  dotation 
of  2  000  000  lire  was  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
Italian  parliament,  but  he  has  never  accepted 
it.  (The  Svllabus,  §  ix.  deals  with  "  Errors 
concerning  the  Roman  PontifTs  civil  prince- 
dom.") 

■•  The  Pnites  have  not  ceased  to  declare,  on  all  fitting 

occajiioua.  th»t  the  preservation  of  thf^lr  temporal  m- 


deneiiitence  is  necesaary,  as  hiiiiiau  affairs  are  con- 
Btttuted.  to  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  tlieir  siiiiitual 
authority.  It  has  beeu  argued  that  the  r'lisou  d  etT« 
of  the  temporal  power  haa  ec.aseii  iu  uiodeiii  tiuiea, 
because  the  lay  iiower  has  ce.iaed  to  be,  as  it  often  was 
iu  the  middle  ages.  arbitfRry,  coi  rui.t.  vlolenc,  and  ill- 
iufoniied,  but  on  the  cnutrary  is  adnimlstered  on 
fixed  ami  equitable  iniucii'les  which  ensure  equal 
justice  for  M."—Addia  i  Arnold :  Cat/i.  Did.,  p.  774. 

2.  The  power  exercised  by  the  Popes  in  the 
middle  ages  of  excommunicating,  and  after 
excommunication  deposing  or  procuiing  the 
deposition  of  a  sovereign  who  had  fallen  into 
heresy.  According  to  Addis  &  Arnold  {Cath. 
Diet.,  (i.  257),  "The  common  opinion  teaches 
that  the  Pope  holds  the  power  of  both  swords, 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  which  juris- 
diction and  power  Christ  liinjself  committed 
to  Peter  and  his  successors  (Matt.  xvi.  ly).  .  .  . 
The  contrary  opinion  is  held  to  savour  of 
heresy."  But  they  add  (p.  2j8),  "The  state 
of  Europe  is  so  much  altered  .  .  .  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  question,  even  at  Rome,  of 
exercising  the  deposing  power." 

tem'-por-al  (2),  a.     [Lat.  (emporo  =  the 

temples.] 

Aimt. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples. 
(TE.MPLE,  2.] 

temporal-bone,  s. 

Anut.  :  A  hone  articulating  posteriorly  and 
internally  witli  the  occipital  bone,  superiorly 
with  the  parietal,  anteriorly  with  tlie  sphenoid, 
the  malar,  and  the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 
It  constitutes  part  of  the  side  and  base  of  the 
skull,  and  contains  in  its  interior  the  organ  of 
heuring.  It  has  a  squamous,  a  mastoid,  and 
a  petrous  portion.    {Quain.) 

temporal  fascia,  s. 

Anat. :  A  dense,  white,  shining  aponeurotic 
structure  covering  the  temporal  muscle  above 
the  zygoma,  and  giving  attachment  to  some 
of  its  fibres. 

temporal-fossa,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  upper  portion  of  the  space 
bridged  over  by  the  zygomatic  or  malar  arch. 

tem-po-ral'-i-ty,  •  tem-po-ral-1-tie,  s. 

[Low  Lat.  temporalitas,  from  Lat.  Umporalis.] 
(Tempobal,  1.] 

*  I.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  temporary ; 
opposed  to  perpetuity. 

••Thus  we  distinguish  the  laws  of  peace  from  tlie 
orderaof  war  ;  tnoseare  ner|>etual.  todistinguish  fi-oln 
the  tcmporaiity  of  these.' —B«Ao^  Taylor:  /tide  <if 
Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  ii. 

*  2.  The  laity. 

'•  Blame  not  onelye  the  clergle,  but  alao  tile  tempo- 
raliri.'."Sir  T.  ilorc :   H'orkct.  p.  S32. 

3.  A  secular  possession ;  specif,  in  the 
plural,  revenues  of  an  tc.lesiastic  proceeding 
from  lands,  tenements,  or  lay  fees,  tithes,  and 
tie  like  ;  opposed  to  spiritualities. 

"The  king  yielded  up  the  point,  reserving  the  cere- 
mony of  homage  from  the  hisl  .njs.  in  respect  of  the 
t^niporalitic^.  to  bimaelf—At/liffeJ  Parergon. 

'  tem'-p6r-al-ly,  *  tem-por-al-llchc, 

adv.  [Eng.  t'emiwral  1.1)  ;  -III.]  In  a  temporal 
manner ;  with  respect  to  time  or  this  life ; 
temporarily. 

••To  die  temp<yratty."—Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons.  VOL  ii., 
80r.  27. 

•tem'-pdr-al-nes8,  s.  [Eng.  temporal; 
-iicss.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tem- 
poral ;  worldliness. 

*  tem'-p6r-al-ty,  *  tcm-por-al-tle, 
•  tem-por-al-tye,  s.  [Eng.  temporal  (1) ; 
-ty.] 

1.  The  laity ;  secular  people. 

"  The  antoritie  of  both  the  states,  that  Is  to  say. 
both  of  the  spiritualitie  and  temporatitie."—Udal: 
litirkexiy. 

*2.  A  secular  possession  ;  a  temporality. 

*  tem-por-a'-ne-oiis,  a.    (Lat.  temporaneus, 

from  lempus,  genit.  (empora  =  time.]  Tem- 
porary. 

'  Those  things  may  cauae  a  temporaneout  diaunion.* 
—BallyweU :  Sltlampro'ieea,  p.  68. 

tem'-pcr-ar-i-ljr,  adi'.  [Eng.  temporary; 
-ly.]  In  a  teinponiry  manner;  for  a  time 
only ;  not  perpetually. 

tem'-p6r-ar-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  temporary; 
■  lii'M.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tempo- 
rary. 

tem'-pdr-ar-^,  a.  (Lat.  tempcmrins,  from 
tempus,  genit.  (emporis  =  time ;  Fr.  temporaire; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  (c7njwrario.]  Lasting  for  a  time 
only  ;  having  limited  duration  or  existence  ; 


made  for  a  time  or  for  a  special  occasion  oi 
pm-pose  ;  not  perpetual,  not  pernianenc. 

••  What  he  recommended  was.  not  a  etandlug,  but  a 
temporary  ainiy.  au  army  of  which  Pailiainent  would 
annually  fix  the  number.'— J/acaufol/ .'  Sitt.  Sag., 
ch.  xxiii. 

%  TemjKiTary  characterizes  that  which  is 
intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  permanent;  oHiees  de- 
peinling  upon  a  state  of  war  are  temportu-y,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  connected 
with  internal  policy  ;  tratisilory,  that  is,  apt 
to  jiass  away,  characterizes  everything  in  the 
world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist  for  a 
time,  and  then  to  pass  away  ;  thus  our  plea- 
sures, and  our  pains,  and  our  very  being,  are 
denominated  fraiiiifcirj/:  fletting,  winch  is 
derived  from  the  verb  lo  fly  &n<\  flight,  is  imt 
a  stronger  term  to  express  the  same  idea  as 
transitory.     {Crahb.) 

temporary-Star,  s. 

Asti-on.  :  A  star  appearing  for  a  time,  and 
then  giadually  vanishing  away.  In  November, 
1572,  a  star  burst  out  in  Cassiopeia  with  a 
brilliancy  greater  than  that  of  any  cne  near 
it,  Tycho  Brahe  being  one  of  those  who  ob- 
served it  at  the  time.  It  rapidly  increased  in 
magnitude  till  it  outshone  Sirius  and  Jupiter, 
and  became  visible  even  at  noon.  Then  it 
diminished  in  size,  and  in  March,  1574,  became 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  nor  has  it  been 
Been  since.  During  its  brief  life  it  shone  first 
white,  then  yellow,  then  reddish,  and  finally 
bluish.  Other  temporary-  stars  have  been  ob- 
served, their  sudden  visibility  perhaps  due  to 
an  outburst  and  combustion  or  incandescence 
of  hydrogen.     [Vaeiable-stae.] 

*  tem'-por-ist,  e.  [Lat.  tempus,  genit.  tern- 
poris  —  time.]    A  temporizer.    (Jl/orstoJt.) 

•  tem-por-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  tempariAf); 
-alian.\    Tlie  act  or  habit  of  temporizing. 

•'Charges  of  temvorization  and  compliance  had 
■oniewhat  sullied  his  reputation."— yoftnson  ■"  ive  of 
AKlmm. 

tem'-por-ize,  *tem'-p6r-ise,  I'.i.  [Fr. 
temporiser,  from  Lat.  tempus,  genit.  temporis 
=  time.] 

1.  To  comply  with  the  time  or  occasion  ;  to 
humour  or  yield  to  the  current  of  oinuion  or 
to  circumstances  ;  to  suit  one's  aclions  or 
conduct  to  the  tune  or  circumstances. 

'•The  waya  of  the  world  (they  cry)  are  not  always 
consoualit  ■  .  .  but  we  must  now  and  tlien  temporise, 
or  we  are  nothing-"— Oif/Jin  .'  Uinte/or  Hermoitt.  vol. 
iv.,  §  8. 

2.  To  try  to  suit  both  sides  or  parties ;  to 
tiiin. 

*3.  To  delay  ;  to  procrastinate. 

••The  Eail  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's  con- 
course, iu  which  case  lie  would  have  temporized,  ny 
solved  to  give  the  king  battle."— fiucon.-  Henry  I IJ. 

*  4.  To  comply  ;  to  come  to  terms. 

•'  The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreatiea. 

Hhaketp. :  King  John,  V.  2. 

tem'-p6r-iz-er,  s.  (Eng.  tempori:(c):  -er.] 
One  who  temporizes  ;  one  who  suits  his 
actions  or  conduct  to  the  time  or  circum- 
Btances  ;  a  trimmer. 

"  A  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil. 
Inclining  to  tbem  both. •'  .    ^  ,     ,  « 

Sltakesp.:   Winters  Tale,  i.i. 

tem-p6r-iz-ing,  j>r.  par.  &  a.   (Temporize.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As.  adj.  :  Inclined  or  given  to  temporiz- 
ing ;  complying  with  the  time  orthe  prevailing 
humours  and  opinions  of  men  ;  time-serving. 

tem'-p6r-iz-ing-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  temporizing; 
-ly.]  Iu  a  temporizing  or  time-serving  manner. 

tem-p6r-6-,  pre/.     (Lat.  tempos,  genit.  tem- 

poris  —  the  temples.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  tlie  temples. 

temporo-facial,  a. 

Anal.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and 
to  the  lace.    There  is  a  teuiporo-Sacial  nerve. 

temporo-malar,  a. 

Amd. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  ncai 
the  cheeks.    There  is  a  temporo-malar  nerve. 

temporo-maxillary,  a. 

Am'I.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and 
the  jaws.  Tliere  are  a  temporo-maxillary  nerve 
and  a  vein. 

temporo-parietal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  temples  and 
the  parietal  bone.  There  is  a  temporo-panOal 
suture. 


6te.  St.  fare,  amidst,  what,  tkO,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore.  wol£  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  ^nite.  cur.  rale,  fuU;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    se,  ob  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tempruro— tenaciously 
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•tem-prure,  $.    [Temper.]    Teinper. 

"  An  otlR-r  Huche  ai  Arlone 
Wliiche  haO  adi  bajpe  ui  6uche  femprure." 

Uower:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 
*temp5«  s.     [Ft.]    Time. 

*teinp&e»  s,    [Temse.] 

tempt  (p  silent),  r.(.  [O.  Fr.  tempter  (Fr. 
(^H(fr),  from  Lat.  tempto,  tento=  to  handle, 
to  touch,  to  try,  to  tempt;  fieq.  from  teneo  = 
to  hold  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ientar  \  Icel.  tentare.] 

*  1.  To  try,  to  prove ;  to  put  to  trial  or 
proof. 

"God  did  tempt  Ahmbswi-'—Ucncsis  xxlL  1. 

2.  To  indte  or  solicit  to  ill ;  to  incite  or 
entice  to  something  ^\Tont^  by  presenting 
Bonie  pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind,  or 
by  adducing  plausible  arguments. 

"Gold  will  tempt  him  to  juij-thing." 

Shakesp. :  Jiichnrd  III.,  Iv.  a. 

*3.  To  try,  to  venture  on,  to  essay,  to 
attempt. 

"  Who  ahnll  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  iufluite  sbyaav" 

Milton:  P.L..^VA, 

*i.  To  provoke,  to  defy. 

'■  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the    Lord  your  God."— itottf. 

VL  16. 

5.  To  endeavour  to  persuade ;  to  incite,  to 
provoke, 

*6,  To  induce,  to  invite,  to  call  on,  to  pro- 
voke. 

"  While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire. 
Nor  lempt  the  wrath  of  UeaVus  Aveugms Sire." 

Pupe:  Hrjinor;  Iliad  v.  M. 

•tempt-a-bU'-i-tj^  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
tcmptabh-'-ity.]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  boing 
teiiiptable. 

•  tempt -a-ble  (p  silent),  cu  [Eng.  tempt; 
-able.]  Liable  to  be  tempted;  open  or  liable 
to  temptation. 

"He  that  would  know  whether  a  philoaopber  be 
temrirable  by  it,  or  iilaqueable  Into  It,  let  hi m  read 
the  writings  of  Alierageuea."— Cadirortft.-  Intvt.  Si/stetn, 
p.  263. 

tSmp-ta'-tlon  (p  silent),  *  temp-ta-ol-on, 

*  temp-ta~ci-OUn,  s.  [O.  fr.  temptation 
(l-Y  tenlalion),  from  Lat.  tentationem,  accus. 
of  teiitatio  =■  a  trying,  from  tempto,  tento  =  to 
try.] 

1.  Tiie  act  of  tempting  or  soliciting  to  ill ; 
enticement  to  evil  by  arguments,  flattery,  or 
the  offer  of  soino  real  or  apparent  pleasure  or 
benefit. 

"Listen  not  to  hia  templntions.' 

Milton:  P.  L..TL908. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to 
Bometliing  evil. 

"  Lead  UH  not  into  temptation."— LiAs  iL  4. 

3.  That  which  tempts  or  entices  ;  an  entice- 
ment or  allurement  to  some  act,  whether  good 
or  ilL 

"Let  a  man  be  but  In  earnest  In  praying  against  a 


•  temp-ta'-tion-less  (p  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
temptation;  -less.]  Having  no  temptation  or 
motive. 

"Which  of  our  eeuses  do  they  entert-ito,  which  of 
our  facultita  do  they  court,  ku  empty,  proQtleu, 
temptationtets  sin."— ffammorui :  Sermcnt,  voL  viU, 
set.  7. 

•temp-ta'-tlous  (p  silent),  *temp-ta-cl- 

OU3,  a.     [TEiiPT.]    Tempting,  seductive,   al- 
luring. 

"  I.  my  liege,  I ;  O,  that  temptaciout  tongue," 

Death  of  Jiobett.  Earl  of  11  untingdon. 

tempt'-er  (p  silent), "  tempt-our,  s.  [Eng. 
tempt;  -er.]  One  who  temjits  ;  one  who  allures 
or  incites  to  something  evil. 

"  Destitute  of  the  talents  both  of  a  writer  and  of  a 
■tatesmnn,  he  had  in  a  hi^h  decree  the  unenviahte 
qualiticationa  of  a  tempter.' — Macaulay:  liist.  Kng., 
oh.  V. 

H  The  tempter :  The  gi-eat  adversary  of  man- 
kind ;  tlie  devil. 

tempt' -ing  (p  silent),  pr.  par.  &  a.     [Tempt.] 

A,  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Seductive,  alluring,  enticing, 
attractive. 

'■  Those  tempting  words  were  all  to  Sappho  used." 
Pope:  Sappho  tu  Plmon.  69. 

tempt'-ing-lj^  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  tempt- 
ing: -ly.)  In  a  tempting  manner;  so  as  to 
tempt,  entice,  or  allure. 

"These  look  temptingly."— Berhert :  Travdi,  p.  201. 

tSmpt'-xng-neSS  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  tempt- 
ing; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tempting. 


tempt -ress  (p  silent),  *  tempt-er-esse,  s. 

I  I'Y.   teiiteresse.]    A    wouiuu   who    temptd    or 
entices. 

•■  I>ay  at  Itfugth  cainft,  and  the  temptreta  vanished." 
— 5co«.-  ijienjinla*.    (Note.) 

temsc,  tempsc,  s.     [A.S.  temes;  T>ut.  (ctm 
=  a  colander,  a  sieve.]    A  colander,  a  sieve. 

TJ  To  set  tfie  teiiise  (or  Tkanits)  on  fire:  To 
make  a  ligure  in  the  world.  The  origin  of  the 
expre.s:^iim  is  uncertain.  According  to  Urewcr, 
a  hard-working,  active  man  woultl  not  unfre- 
quently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as  to  set 
lire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  tlie  bottom  ;  but  a 
lazy  fellow  would  never  set  the  temse  on  fire. 
He  adds  that  the  ]ilay  on  tlie  word  tem.'Se  has 
given  rise  to  many  imitations  :  as,  He  will  never 
set  the  iSeine  on  tire  (the  French  Seine  also  = 
a  drag-net).  Other  authorities  contend  for  the 
literal  view.  The  suggestion  that  temse  should 
be  read  for  Thames  ajipeared  in  Notes  tS:  Queries 
(yrd  ser.,  vii,  2:iy)  ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  currc- 
s])ondent  (Otli  ser.,  xii.  3tiU),  the  Editor  says  : 
"This  idea,  which  is  discussed  4tl»  sur.,  vi. 
82,  101,  144,  2'23  ;  xii.  80,  119,  137,  like  other 
suggestions  of  tlie  kind,  is  received  wifli 
little  favour,  and  the  ordinarily  accepted  sup- 
position is  that  it  13  equivalent  to  saying  t.lmt 
an  idle  fell:»w  will  not  accomplish  a  miracle." 

temse-bread,  temsed-bread, 

*^  temse -loal^    s.     Bread   made  of  flour 
better  sifted  than  common  flour. 

"  Some  mlxeth  to  mlllor  tbe  rhye  with  the  wheat 
Trmi-iutt/,  on  his  wble,  to  have  fur  to  eiit." 

Tuii'jr:  Svptvntter's  Iluabandry. 

*tSm'-u-len9e,  *t6m'-iJi-lon-95^,  s.  [O.  Fr, 

(emK^fince,' from   Lat.   temulhitM.]    Intoxica- 
tion, drunkenness. 

■•  What  vilouMses  they  commit  In  their  wiue  .  .  . 
tliey  flml  purduii  ejuiiugst  wlao  Judges,  but  (or  their 
tvtnule'ieu  tk  cuudQuiuation." — Jermnj/  Taylor:  Doctor 
ItubitanCiu-in. 

*  tSm'-U-lent,  o.    [Lat.  temulentus.}    Intoxi- 
cated, drunk. 

•  tSm'-u-len-tJvo,  a.    [Eng.  temul&iU;  -ive.] 
iJrunken,  intoxicated. 

"The  drunkard  commonly  hath  .  .  .  b  drawllL'p, 
atauimerliig,  teTnulmiCivo  tongue." — Junius:  iHn  biiff- 
matisedt  p.  UB, 

ten,  cu  &.  s.    [A.8.  ten,  t^n;  cogn,  with  Dut. 

tien;  Icel.  (iti=;ten;  tigr=^&  decade;  Dan. 
ti ;  Sw.  tio ;  Goth,  taihun;  0.  H.  Ger.  zehan; 
Ger.zehn;  Lat  decern;  Gr.  BfKa(dela);  Lith. 
de'<:imtis;  Russ.  destate;  Wei.  deg ;  Irish  & 
Gael,  deich;  Pers.  dah ;  Sansc  dagan;  Fr. 
dix;  Sp.  diez;  Ital.  diecU] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Twice  five ;  one  more  than  nino. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  colloquially  as  an  indefinite 
expression  for  many. 

B*  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  decijnal  number ;  the  number  of 
twice  five  ;  a  figure  or  symbol  denoting  ten 
units,  as  19  or  X. 

2.  A  playing  card  with  ten  spots  or  pips. 

3.  The  hour  of  ten  o'clock. 

"  Ten  la  the  hour  th  it  was  appointed  me." 

iihakesp.  :  C  fhnry  VI.,  IL  4. 

4.  Mining:  A  measure  (It:ir"al)  containing 
420,  and  in  other  cases  440  bolls,  Wincliester 
measure. 

*  ten-bones,   s.   pi.     The  ten   fingers. 

(Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  3.) 

ten  commandments,  a.pL        

1.  Lit. :  [Table,  ^I  (4).J 

2.  Fig  :  The  fingers.    (Slang.) 

"  In  with  yo'i,  and  be  busy  with  the  ten  command- 
mriits  uuder  tlie  ely."— Longfellow :  Spanish  Student, 
ili.S. 

Ten  Hours'  Act,  s. 

Law:  A  popular  name  for  the  Act  10  &  11 
Vict.,  c.  L'9,  which  limited  the  hours  of  labor 
for  woman  and  children  m  facti'ries.    (EAglish.j 

^  Ten  hours  has  eince  become  the  eslablisbed 
limit  of  hibor  fur  workmen  in  most  industries, 
in  Ihe  United  States  and  England.  A  movement 
is  now  in  progress  towards  tlieestablisliment  of 
of  an  eiglit  hour  period  of  labor.  It  has  been 
effective  in  some  industries,  while  in  many 
others  a  nine  hour  labor  day  exists.  This 
demand  is  etili  actively  maintained. 

ten-pins,  s.  A  game  similar  to  nine  pins, 
but  played  with  an  extra  pin.  Popular  in  the 
United  States 

ten-pound,  a.  Consisting  of  or  worth 
£10  ;  as,  a  ten-poujid  note. 


ten-pounder.   $.    One  who  under  the 

Reloini  Act  ol  is;i2  was  qualiiled  tu  vote  in 
parliamentary  elections,  in  virtue  of  occupy- 
ing or  possessing  property  to  the  annual  rental 
valui'  of  £10.  Also  known  as  a  ten-pound 
houselioldcr. 

ten-splned  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy. :  iJastervsteus  jiunijilius.  It  builds 
a  nest  which  has  been  conipured  to  that  of  a 
wiun      Called  also  the  Tinker. 

ten-strike,  «.    [Sco  Stkike,  i.] 

Ten  Tribes,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  The  kingdom  of  Israel  as  di>itin- 
guished  from  the  kingdom  of  Judali  (1  Kinga 
xi.  20-85,  xii.  lJ-24).  The  former  consisted 
of  all  the  tribes  except  J  udah  and  Benjamin, 
and  these  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  blialmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  ^2 
Kings  xviii.  8-10),  and  from  tliis  captivity  it 
is  generally  believed  that  there  w:is  no  return. 
This  dispersion  naturally  gave  rise  to  many 
theories,  one  of  the  latest  of  whicli  is  Anglo- 
Israelism,  whicli  endeavours  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  English  nation  with  tlie  lost 
Ten  Tiibes,  and  thereby  to  claim  for  England 
the  Biblical  promises  of  favour  of  Israel.  The 
theory  was  lirst  broached  by  the  late  John 
Wilson,  of  Brighton,  about  1S40,  in  a  series 
of  iecturefl  since  published  undei-  the  title  of 
0«r  Israriitish  Origin.  The  Anglo-Israelites 
claim  that  they  form  a  body  of  two  millions 
distriliuted  over  the  English-speaking  por- 
tions of  the  world,  and  they  have  a  consider- 
able literature. 

"  Let  us  take  London,  whose  derivation  Is  BtlU 
doubtful ;  as  a  Helirew  name  we  ahiill  tind  It  to  be 
tan-Jhin,  'tlie  dwelling  of  I'Hti.'  Old  Lutidou  was, 
therefore,  Inli.ihited  by  the  D«iiiteB  (perlmpB  a  part 
of  tlieni  went  over  to  Dtn-mark,  although  not  y^X, 
ciniuied  by  the  Dniiesl,  and  the  Ouildhall  nmy  have 
been  the  lepors'  huuee  connected  with  vbe  Hebrew 
word  n'?3  (Job  xvL  15).  .  .  .  Could  not  Sydenham 
mean  'the  home  of  the  Sidiminiia'?  I  have  many 
more  arguiiieuta  to  tlii«  effect,  which  will  npiiear  a» 
an  apjieudix  to  my  forthcouiiiiK  iuedia*VHl  Jewish 
docuiiji^iits  on  the  ten  rrilic-i."-^A,  A'eubaaer,  in  Jiottt 
<t  i^ueries,  Jan.  29.  18S7.  p.  96. 

ten-week  stock,  s. 

Bot.  £•  Horl. :  [Stock,  II.  2.]. 

ten-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tenable ;  <iy.]  The 
quuiity  or  state  of  being  tenable  ;  tenableness, 

ten'-a-ble,  t  te'-na-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  tenir 

(Lat*  teneu)  —  to  hold.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  held,  retained,  or  main- 
tained against  assault. 

"  btiil  the  church  la  tenable. 
Whence  Issued  late  the  futed  ball." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  28. 

•2.  Capable  of  being  kept  back  or  not 
uttered.    {Shukesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2.) 

3.  Capable  of  being  held,  maintained,  or 
defended  against  argument  or  objections. 

"  They  therefore  took  ground  lower  and  more 
tenabl€."~Mitcaiday  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xi, 

tSn'-a-ble-ness,  t  te-na-ble-ness,  ». 

[Eng".  tenable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tenable ;  teuability. 

ten'~a9e,  s.    [Fr.] 

Whist:  The  holding  by  the  last  player  of 
the  best  and  third-best  of  tlie  suit  led,  so 
that  he  wins  the  last  two  tricks.  Teiiace 
minor  is  the  holding  of  the  best  and  fourth- 
best  cards. 

te  -  na'- clous,  a,  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  tejia- 
ciosus,  from  tenax,  genit.  (euocis  =  holding, 
tenacious  ;  teneo  =  to  hold  ;  Fr.  tena<x.] 

1.  Holding  fast ;  grasping  hard  ;  inclined 
to  hold  fast ;  not  willing  to  let  go  what  is  in 
one's  possession.  (Followed  by  o/  before  the 
thing  held.) 

"  Free  of  his  money  and  tenacious  of  a  secret.' — Bp. 
Taylor :  UUeoiirte  of  Friendship. 

2.  Retentive;  retjuuing  long  what  is  com- 
mitted to  it. 

"The  memory  in  some  is  very  tenarimit;  hut  yet 
there  eeeini  to  be  a  cmiRtiut  decay  of  aU  our  ide^is, 
even  of  those  which  an-  strUL-k  deepest,  and  in  minds 
the  moat  retentive,"— tocfc'. 
*  3.  Niggardly,  close-fisted,  miserly. 

4.  Apt  to  adhere  to  another  substance; 
adhesive,  viscous.    (Cowper :  Tusk,  i.  215.) 

5.  Having  points  disposed  to  adhere  to  each 
other;  liaving  great  cohesive  force  among  its 
particles  ;  tough  ;  having  the  quality  of  re- 
sisting tension  or  tearing  asunder. 

te-na'-cious-lj?,  adv.     [Eng.  tenadotis;  -ly.) 
1.  In  a  tenacious  manner;  with  a  disposi- 


b6il.  bo^;  pout,  J6^1;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go.  ^em;  thija,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian.  -tlan  =  sb^n.   -tion,  -sion  ~  shun ;  -(Ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cloiu,  -tiooa,  HBioos  =  shua.   -ble»  -die,  &,c  =  b^  d^ 
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tion  to  hold  fast  what  is  possessed  by  or 
oomuiitt«d  to  it. 

"To  reseut  au  error  deeply,  to  reprove  It  bitterly, 
to  reiiieiiilier  It  teiuteimtsly,  to  repeAt  it  irequeutly."— 
T'lylor:  Hm-innnn,  vul,  iit,.  ser.  L 

2.  Adliesively  ;  with  cohesive  force. 

t^na'-clous-ness,  5.   [Eng.  tevxicious ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  The  <',.iality  oi-  state  of  being  tenacious 
of  tliat  wUich  is  possessed  or  committed  ;  uu- 
willingness  to  let  go,  resign,  or  quit. 

"  T«n<tciotumett  even  of  a  resulutlou  tnkeu  for  oppo- 
eitioii  sake  serves  eltlior  to  ^oud  or  bnd  puriMisea." — 
Seiirch :  Light  of  .Vddiri-.  vol.  i..  pt.  i.,  uh.  vL 

2.  Tliat  quality  of  bodies  which  enables 
them  to  adiieie  or  stick  to  others ;  adhesive- 
ness, tenacity. 

3.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  enables 
them  to  resist  tension  or  tearing  asunder; 
tenacity,  coliesive  force. 

te-na9'-i-ty,  •  te-nac-i-tie,  s,    [Ft.  tena- 
ciU^  from  Lat.  tenacitatem,  accus.  of  tenacitas, 
from  tenax,  genit.  teiiacis  =  tenacious  (q.v.).J 
X  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenacious  ; 
that  quality  of  bodies  wliicli  makes  tliem  ad- 
here to  other  substances ;  adhesiveness,  sticki- 
ness, glutinousness. 

"  The  aliine  eugeodered  within  the  InVe  of  Sodome 
In  Jurie,  as  viscuua  as  it  Is  otlierwise.  will  forego  all 
tUnt  Cenricitie."— P.  B'lUand :  Plhiie.bk.  xx.viii.,GU.  vii. 

2.  That  property  of  material  bodies  by  whii-h 
they  are  able  to  resist  a  st^vere  strain  without 
rupturing  or  splitting  ;  that  quality  of  mate- 
rial bodies  by  which  their  parts  resist  an  effort 
to  force  or  pull  them  asiUKler;  the  measure  of 
the  resistance  of  bodies  to  tearing  or  crushing; 
opposed  to  brittleness  or  fragility.  Tenacity 
results  from  the  attraction  of  cohesion  existing 
between  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  is  dicectly 
proportional  to  it.  It  consequently  varies  in 
ditleient  substances,  and  even  in  the  same 
material  under  varying  conditions  as  regards 
temperature.  The  resistance  offered  to  tearing 
is  called  absolute  tenacity,  that  offered  to 
crusliing,  retroactive  tenacity.  Theprncesses 
of  forging  and  wire-drawing  increase  the 
tenacity  of  metals  longitudinally,  and  tlie 
tenacity  of  mixed  metals  is  generally  greater 
than  that  of  simple  metals.  Tlie  tenacity  of 
wood  is  greater  in  its  longitudinal  direction 
than  ill  a  transverse  direction. 

^  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  tenacity 
of  particular  bodies  is  to  form  them  into 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  wires,  and  note  the 
weiglit  required  to  break  them.  It  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  breaking  weight,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  a  ti-ans- 
Terse  section  of  tlie  wire. 

3.  The  quality  of  holding  on  to,  or  of  not 
letting  go  the  hold  on  anything. 

"  The  tenacity  of  the  EiigHsli  bulldog  .  .  .  was  a 
subject  for  uatioiial  boasting." — L'cky:  England  in 
the  Ei'jhteenth  Century,  vol.  I.,  ch.  Iv, 

*  II.  Fig. :  Unwillingness  to  forget ;  ob- 
stinacy. 

"  I  finde.  to  my  griefe.  that  the  tnla-understandins 
tcnacilif  of  aome  zealous  spirits  hath  made  it  a  quar- 
Tell."—8p.  Bait:  The  Reconciler. 

tSn-ac'-U-lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  holder,  from 
teneo  —  to  hold.] 

Surg. :  A  fine  hook,  attached  to  a  handle, 
which  is  thrust  through  a  blood-vessel,  to  draw 
it  out  and  enable  it  to  be  tied, 

tenaculum-forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrunientfor  grasping  an  artery, 
to  facilitate  tying.  The  instrument  has  a  pair 
of  bifurcated  claws,  which  close  into  each 
other  upon  tlie  artery  by  a  spring. 

•ten'-a-^y,  s.  [Xiow  Lat.  tenacia,  from  Lat. 
tenax,  genit.  tenacis  ==■  tenacity  (q.v.).J  Tena- 
city, tenaciousness. 

"  Highest  excellence  la  void  of  all  envy,  selfishness, 
and  tmuicy."— Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  ii,,  ser.  xiL 

te-nair,  te-naille',  s.     [Fr.  tenaille,  from 

tcnir  (Lat.  teneo)  =.  to  hold,] 

Fort.  :  A  low  work  located  in  the  ditch  and 
in  front  of  a  curtain  to  protect  the  curtiiin 
and  flanks  of  the  bastions.  A  passage  for 
troops  is  left  between  each  end  and  the  ad- 
jacent Hank. 

te-nail'-l6n  (second  I  as  yX  s.  [Fr.,  from 
tenaille  =  tenail  (q.v.).] 

Fort. :  A  low  outworkhavinga  salientangle  ; 
it  was  formerly  usual  to  place  one  on  each 
Bide  of  a  ravelin  to  increase  its  strength  and 
cover  the  shoulders  of  the  bastion. 


ten'-an-9y,  *  ten-an-cle,  5.    [Eng.  tenan(t); 

1.  A  holding  or  possession  of  lauds  or  tene- 
ments from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  term  of 
yeais,  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  at  will ;  tenure  ;  the 
tern  porary  possession  of  what  belongs  to 
another. 

"  To  this  speotes  of  tenancy  sacceeded,  though  by 
very  slow  degiees,  famkera,  properly  so  called,  who 
cultivated  the  land  with  their  owu  stock,  paying  a 
rent  certaiu  to  the  laudlord."  —  amitA."  Weulth  of 
Jifatioiit.bk.  lil..  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  period  during  which  lands  or  tene- 
ments are  held  by  one  person  from  another. 

'  3.  A  house  of  habitation,  or  a  place  to  live 
in,  hel<l  of  another. 

%  Tenancy  in  Common: 

Laio :  The  kind  of  tenure  possessed  by 
tenants  in  common.     [Tenant  (1),  s.,  II.  (8).J 

ten'-ant  (1),  "ten-aunt.  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  tenarU, 
pr.  par.  of  (e;ur  —  to  hold.]    [Tenable.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

Her. :  The  same  as  Holding  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  has  possession  of 
or  occupies  any  place ;  a  dweller,  an  occupant. 

"  Sweet  teiiiints  of  this  gnove, 
Who  sing  without  design." 

Courper:  Joy  in  Martyrdom, 

II,  Law: 

1.  A  person  who  holds  or  possesses  lands 
or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in 
fee,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  In  ordinary 
language  one  who  holds  lands  or  houses  under 
another,  to  whom  he  is  bound  to  ])ay  rent,  and 
who  is  called  in  relation  to  him  his  landlord. 

"  Estates  for  life,  created  by  deed  or  giaut.  are  whei'e 
a  leise  ia  made  uf  lands  or  tenements  to  a  man,  to  bold 
for  the  term  of  hia  own  life,  or  for  that  of  any  other 
person,  or  for  more  lives  than  one;  in  any  of  which 
cases  he  is  styled  tenant  for  life ;  only  when  he  holds 
the  estate  by  the  life  of  H.nother.  he  is  usually  called 
tenant  purauter  vie." — Bliickatone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  10. 

2.  A  defendant  in  a  real  action.  [Real  (1), 
A.  II.] 

%  (1)  Sole  tenant:  One  who  holds  in  his 
own  sole  right,  and  not  with  another. 

(2)  Tenant  at  sufferance :  One  who  having 
been  in  lawful  possession  of  land,  keeps  it 
after  the  title  has  come  to  an  end  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  rightful  owner. 

(3)  2'enant  at  will:  One  in  possession  of 
lands,  &c.,  let  to  him  to  hold  at  the  will  of 
the  lessor. 

(4)  Tenant  by  copy  of  couTt-roll :  One  who  is 
admitted  tenant  of  any  lands,  &c.,  within  a 
manor. 

(5)  Tenant  by  courtesy :  One  who  holds 
lands,  &c.,  by  the  tenure  of  Courtesy  of  Eng- 
land.    [Courtesy,  ^  (2).] 

(6)  Tenant  by  the  verge  :  [Verge,  s.]. 

(7)  Tenant  ill  capite.  Tenant  in  chief :  [Capite, 
Chief,  B.  II.  1.]. 

(8)  Tenant  in  common:  One  who  holds  or 
occupies  lands  or  possesses  chattels  in  com- 
mon with  another  or  otliers.  In  such  a 
case  each  has  an  equal  interest ;  but  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  either  liis  siiare  does 
not  go  to  the  survivors,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  tenancy,  but  to  his  heirs  or  executors. 

"As  to  the  incidents  attending  a  tenancy  In  com- 
mon :  tcnaiitt  in  comnwn,  like  Joint-tenants,  are  conr- 
{ tellable  by  bill  in  equity  to  make  u;irtition  of  their 
HDds  ;  yet  there  is  no  survivorship  between  thent,  as 
properly  they  take  distinct  moieties  of  tbe  estate." — 
Dtackatone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

(9)  Tenant  in  do^ver :  A  widow  who  pos- 
sesses lands,  &c.,  in  virtue  of  her  dower, 

(10)  Tenant  in  fee  simple  :  [Fee,  s.]. 

(11)  Tenant  in  fee  tail:  [Tail,  (2),  s,]. 
tenant-right,  s. 

L<tw  <£•  Custom:  A  cu.stom  ensuring  to  a 
tenant  a  permanence  of  tenure  without  any 
increase  of  rent,  unless  one  sanctioned  by  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  community,  or 
entitling  him  to  purchase  money  amounting 
to  so  many  years'  rent  in  case  of  his  holding 
being  transferred  to  another.  It  prevails  in 
Ulster,  and  was  introduced  in  a  modified  form 
into  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  July  8,  1870. 
(IVkarton.) 

*  ten'-ant  (2),  s.    [See  def.]    A  corruption  of 
tenon  \q.  v.). 

ten'-ant  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Tenant  (l),  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  hold,  occupy,  or  possess  a^-  a  tenant. 

"  sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  i)ersons  who  have 
served  him  or  his  ancestors. "—.a cfduon ;  Spectator. 


2.  To  let  out  to  tenants. 

"The  Teat  he  tenanted  out."— Strype :  Eociw  Mtm. 
(on.  1530). 

*  B.  Intrans. :   To  live   a8   a  tenant;    to 
dwell. 

*ten'-ant(2),  v.t.     [Tenant  (2),  s.]    To  fasten 
with,  or  as  with  tenons. 


ten'-ant-a-ble.  a,     [Eng.  tenant;  -able.] 
\.  In  a  state  of  repair  fit  for  occupation  by 
a  tenant ;  fit  for  a  tenant. 

"That  the  soul  may  not  be  too  much  iQcontmoded 
In  her  house  of  clay,  such  r.ecesssriea  are  secured  to 
the  iKidy  as  may  keep  it  in  tenanlnbte  repair." — Decay 
(tf  Piety. 

*  2.  Capable   of  being   held  or  retained ; 

tenable. 

"To  apply  the  distinction  to  Colchester:  all  men 
beheld  it  as  tenantable,  full  of  falre  houses."— /'ttilw : 
Worthies  ;  Estex. 

ten'-ant-a-ble -ness,  s.  [Eng.  tenantable; 
■nc-is.]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  tenant- 
able. 

ten'-ant-ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  tenaTU ;  -erf.]  Held 
or  occupied  by  a  tenant. 

ten'-ant-ed  (2),  a.    [Eng.  tenattt  (2),  s. ;  -ed.] 
Her. :   Tallied  or  let  into  another  thing  • 
having  something  let  in,  as  a  cross  tenanted-— 
i.e.,  having  rings  let  into  its  extremities. 

ten'-ant-less,  a.  [Eng.  tenant  (l),  s. ;  -less.] 
Having  no  tenant  or  occupant ;  unoccupied. 

"  She  return ?d  to  the  tennntlcsg  house  of  her  father." 
Lonsfeltow:  Evangeline,  i.  i. 

ten'-ant'-r^,  s.     [Eng.  tenant  (1),  s. ;  -ry.} 
\.  The  body  of  tenants  collectively. 
"The   tenantry,  whom  nobody   knowa.  starve  and 
rot  on  the  dunghills  whence  they  originated."— A'noa:; 
Estayg,  No,  IH. 

*  2.  Tenancy. 

tenph,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tenche;  Fr.  tanche ;  Lat. 
tinea  (q.v.).j 

Ichthy,  :  Tinea  tinea  (or  t  vulgaris),  the  sole 
species  of  the  genus,  found  all  over  Europe  in 
stagnant  waters  with  soft  bottom ;  it  is  not 
abundant  in  English  rivers,  but  in  old  pit^  in 
brick-yards.  Like  most  other  Carps  of  the 
group  Leuciscina,  it  passes  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state,  concealed  in  the  nmd.  Tench 
have  been  taken  three  feet  long,  but  one  of 
Iialf  that  size  is  unusually  large.  They  breed 
in  May  and  June,  depositing  the  spawn  among 
aquatic  plants ;  the  ova  are  small,  and  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  as  many  as  297,000  having 
been  counted  in  a  single  female.  The  flesh  is 
naturally  soft  and  insipid,  but  if  the  fish  are 
fed  on  meal,  it  becomes  delicate  and  well- 
flavoured.  The  colour  is  usually  deep  yel- 
lowish-brown, and  the  so-called  Golden  Tench 
is  not  a  distinct  species,  but  a  variety  dis- 
playing incipient  albinism. 

tench- weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.v.),  spec 
P.  n(ftans.  Forby  supposes  the  name  is  given 
because  tbe  weed  is  very  agreeable  to  the  fish, 
but  Prior  because  it  grows  in  ponds  "  where 
tench  have  broken  up  the  puddling  by 
burrowing  in  it." 

tend   (1),    r.(.    &    i.     [A  shortened  form    of 

attend  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  accompany  as  assistant,  attendant, 
or  protector ;  to  attend  on ;  to  watch,  to 
guard. 

"  Tendjne  to-night." 

ShaKe^p.  :  Antony  Jt  Cleopatra,  iv.  S. 

2.  To  look  after ;  to  watch,  to  mind ;  to 
take  ca,re  or  chargB  of. 

"  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended. 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there." 

L<'ngfeUow:  Resignation. 

3.  To  attend  to ;  to  be  attentive  to ;  to 
mind. 

"  His  fields  he  tended,  with  successless  care. 
Early  and  late."  J.  Philips.-  Cider,  IL 

*  4.  To  wait  upon,  so  as  to  execute  ;  to  be 
prepared  to  perform. 

*  5.  To  accompany. 

"  They  [cares]  tend  the  crown." 

i^aketp. :  Richard  II.,  !t. 

II.  l<laut. :  To  watch,  as  a  vessel  at  anchor, 
at  the  turn  of  tides,  and  cast  her  by  the  helm, 
and  some  sail  if  necessary,  so  as  to  keep 
turns  out  of  her  cable. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fSill ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


tend— tenderly 
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fi.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  att«;nd  ;  to  wait,  as  a  servant  or  at- 
tCDilaiit.    (Followed  by  on.) 

"  Frcm  wbence  thou  caujeat.  how  tended  on." 

Shaketi'.  :  Alli  Hell,  If.  1. 

*  2.  Tci  be  in  waiting ;  to  be  rendy  for  eer- 
Tice ;  to  attend. 

"  The  us>jciHt«9  tend,  and  everything  la  bent 
For  E  life  land."  Shukeip. :  Hamlet,  It.  8. 

•  3.  To  be  attentive  ;  to  attend. 


•  4.  To  attend  or  accompany,  as  something 
Inseparable. 

"  Threefold  veLgeancs  tend  upon  your  Btepa," 

atutkeip. :  2  Beiiis/  fj.,  IIL  X 

t@nd  (2),  *  tende,  i'.(.  &  i.  [Fr.  tendre,  from 
Lat.  teiido  =  to  stretch,  to  extend,  to  direct.] 

•  A.  Transitive : 

Old  Law:  To  make  s  tender  of;  to  tender; 
to  offer. 

"  Tendinff  unto  him  &  flurrendry." — P.  EoUand: 
Catnden.  p.  87. 

B,  Intransitii^e : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction ;  to  be 
directed. 

*•  L(.ve  I    Hia  affections  do  not  that  way  t^nd; 

"S'li  (that  he  si^iake.  thuu^h  it  lacked  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  uiaduesa."     Shafnup.:  Samlet,  iii.  I. 

2.  To  be  directed  towards  any  end  or  pur* 
pose ;  to  aim  ;  to  have  influence  or  exert  ac- 
tivity towards  producing  a  certain  etlect ;  to 
contribute. 

"Admiration  seiz'd 
All  beav'n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend," 
Miiloii:  P.  L.,  ill.  272, 

n.  Naut. :  To  swing  round  an  anchor,  as  a 
6b  i  p. 

"Between  three  and  four  o clock  the  tide  of  ebb 
began  to  make,  and  I  neiit  the  innster  to  si.und  to  the 
eouthwArd  and  auiitliuestward.  and  in  tlie  mean  time. 
AS  the  ship  tended,  1  weighed  anchor."— Coofc;  Pint 
Voya-je,  bk.  iii..  ch.  vii 

•  tend'-ancei  «.  [Shortened  from  attendaiice 
(q.v..L]  ' 

1,  The  act  of  attending,  tending,  or  waiting 
on ;  attention  ;  care. 

"  They  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And  touch'd  by  her  fnir  tenda-ice,  gla<llter  giew." 
ililton:  P.  L.,  viiL  47. 

2,  The  act  of  waiting  ;  attendance. 
8,  Attendance;  state  of  expectation. 

**  Unhappie  wieht.  borne  to  des.istroii3  end. 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  I " 
Spenser:  Mother  Bubberdi  Tale. 

4.  Persons  attending  ;  attendants. 

"  Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  kuight  to  bower  and  bed." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  hies,  iti.  7. 

•  tend'-ant,  s.  [Shortened  from  attendant 
(q.v.).J '  An  attendant. 

"  Her  tcndiints  saw  her  fallen  upon  her  aword." 

Vicars:  Trans,  qf  VirffU, 

•  tende,  v.t,    [Tend  (2),  v.] 

•tend -6X196,  s.  [Lat.  tendens,  pr.  par.  of 
teiulo  =  to  stretch.]    Tendency. 

"  He  freely  movea  and  acts  according  to  hla  moat 
natural  felt (^c-7tce  and  iucliuatiou." — Hcott:  Christian 
Life,  pt.  L,  ch.  u 

t5nd'-en-9y,  s,  [Eng.  t€ndenc(e);  -y.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  tending  towards  some  end, 
purpose,  or  result ;  direction  towards  any 
end,  purpose,  or  result;  inclining  or  contri- 
buting influence  ;  inclination  ;  disposition. 

"  But  the  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen." — 
Macaxiiay  t  UitL  Eng.,  ch.  xL. 

tend'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  tend  (l),  v, ;  -er,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  tends,  waits  upon,  or  takes 
(Aarge  or  caie  of  another. 

•  2.  Re;jard  ;  rare  ;  kind  concern.  (In  this 
sense  perliaps  from  tender,  a.) 

"  Thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life. 
In  thL3  fikii'  rescue." 

ahakesp.:  1  Benry  IV.,  v.  4. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Kail. :  The  carriage  which  is  attaclied  to 
a  locomotive,  and  contains  the  supply  of  fuel 
and  water.    [Tank-engine.] 

2.  Naut. :  A  small  vessel  employed  to  tend 
upon  a  larger  one,  with  supplies  of  provisions, 
to  carry  dispatches,  to  assist  in  tlie  perform- 
ance of  shore  duty,  in  reconnoitring,  <fcc. 

"Capt.  Knight,  with  a  fireahip  and  three  tenders, 
which  last  had  not  a  constant  cr^in.'' —Dam pier : 
Voyages  (an.  ICSa). 

3.  Domestic:  A  small  reservoir  attached  to 
a  mop,  scrubber,  or  similar  utensil. 


ten'-der  (2),  s.    [Tender  (1),  v.] 
L  Ordinai-y  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  olfiriiig  for  acceptance ;  an 
offer  fnr  acceptance. 

"  A    formal    tender   and    a    formal    acoeptaoce.' — 
J^ac<iul>ii/  ;  Hiit.  Eng,,  cli.  xlli. 

2.  An  offer  in  writing  to  do  certain  work,  or 
sujiply  certain  specitled  articles  at  a  certain 
sum  or  rate. 

3  That  which  Is  tendered,  proflTered,  or 
oflered. 

"  YoQ  hare  ta'en  tbeas  ttnders  for  true  pay." 

Shaktsp. :  Hamlet,  I.  &. 

n.  Law:  An  offer  of  money  or  other  thing 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  liability. 

^  (1)  Legal  tender:  Coin  or  paper-money 
which,  BO  tar  as  regards  the  nature  or  quality 
thereof,  a  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  pay,  or  a 
creditor  to  recfive,  in  settlement  of  debt.  The 
legal  tender  money  of  the  United  States  is  as 
followg:  Gold  coin;  silver  tiollars  and  silver 
certificates  (excejit  when  otherwise  expressly 
stipulated  in  tbeconljact) ;  fractional  silver  in 
amounts  not  tict-eding  ten  doilars;  United 
States  notes  or  "  greenbacks"  (except  for  pay- 
ment of  duties  and  interest  on  fhe  national 
debt) ;  Treasury  notes  (except  when  otherwise 
expressly  BtipnJatcd  in  the  contract).  Gold  is, 
therefore,  our  only  lull  and  unliniited  legal 
tender  money.  Kotes  of  national  banks  are 
not  legal  tender,  hut  are  "receivable"  lor  all 
debts  and  dues,  publrc  and  private,  except 
duties  and  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
Trade  dollars  and  foreign  mtineys  are  not  legal 
tender.  Tlie  constitutional  right  of  our 
government  to  issue  legal  tender  paper  cur- 
rency in  either  peace  or  war  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  C^mrt  (Mr.  Justice  Fielii  di(^8ent- 
ing),  on  March  3, 1884,  in  the  case  of  Juillard 
V8,  Greenman,  110  U.  S.,  421.  Our  Constitution 
prohibits  the  several  States  frorii  making  any 
money  legal  tender  except  gold  and  silver 
coins.     [See  Fiat  Money.] 

(2)  Plea  of  tender  ; 

Laio:  A  plea  by  a  defendant  that  he  has 
been  always  ready  to  satisfy  the  plaintitl's 
claim,  and  now  brings  the  sum  demanded  into 
court. 

(3)  Tender  of  amends : 

Law :  An  offer  by  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  of  any  wiong  or  breach  of  contract  to 
pay  a  sum  of  muney  by  way  of  amends. 

ten'-der  (l),v,t.  &  t  [Fr  tendre,  from  Lat. 
tendo=  to  stretch,  to  direct,  to  extend.  Tender 
and  tend  (2)  are  thus  doublets.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  offer  in  words,  or  to  exhibit  or  present 
for  acceptance. 

"  I  tender  you  my  service." 

tihnkcsp.  :  /iichard  II..  ii.  3. 

2.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a 
debt  or  liability. 

"  Hero  I  tender  It  [money|  for  him." 

Shakesp.  :  iferchant  of  Venice.  Iv,  L 

•  3.  To  present,  to  exhibit,  to  show. 

"  You'll  tender  me  a  fool.      Shakesp. :  Bamlet.  i.  8. 

B.  Iiitrans.:  To  make  a  tender  or  offer  to 
do  certain  work  or  supply  certain  goods  for 
a  specified  sum  or  price. 

ten'-der  (2),  v.t.  [Tender,  a.]  To  treat  or 
regard  with  kindness  ;  to  hold  dear,  to  regard  ; 
to  have  a  care  or  regard  for  ;  to  cherish. 

"  Which  came  I  tender  as  dearly  aa  my  own." 

Shakesp.  :  Homeo  A  Juliet,  iii  1. 

ten'-der,  *ten-dre,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  (enrfre (formed 
with  excrescent  d  after  u,  as  in  gender, 
thunder^  &c. ),  from  Lat.  tenerum,  accus.  of 
(e7ier  =  tender,  thin,  fine;  allied  to  tenuis-= 
thin,  fine ;  Sp.  tlerno;  Port,  terno ;  Ital. 
tenero.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised,  or 
the  like  ;  delicate  ;  not  hard  or  firm. 

"  Thoae  tender  limbs  of  thine." 

Shakesp. :  Alls  Well,  lit  i. 

2.  Not  hard  or  tough  :  as.  The  meat  is  tender. 

3.  Delicate,  effeminate ;  not  hardy ;  not 
able  to  endure  hardship. 

"  The  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends  ', 
And.  used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  TK.ce, 
By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  hunied  domes." 
Thoinson  :  Autumn,  1.180. 

4.  Delicate  in  health  ;  weakly.    (Scotch.) 

5.  Very  sensible  of  impression  or  pain ; 
very  susceptible  of  any  sensation;  easily 
pained  or  hurt. 

"  Your  soft  and  tender  breeding." 

lihakeip, :  Twet/th  Night.  ▼. 


6.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as 
Inve,  compassion,  kindness;  easily  affected 
by  the  siitlorings  or  distress  of  another;  com- 
l>assioiiate,  pitil'ul,  sympathetic. 

"  But  so  Inconslntent  la  human  nature  that  tbert 
are  lender  spots  even  tn  seared  consciences."— Jltujow- 
iay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vtl. 

7.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions; 
adapted  or  calculated  to  excite  feeling  or 
sympathy  ;  affecting,  pathetic. 

8.  Gentle,  mild,  kind;  unwilling  to  hurt; 
loving,  I'ond. 

"  Bill  her  be  all  that  cheen  or  softens  life, 

The  tender  aistei ,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife.  " 

Pope  :  Kpiitle  to  A/r.  ./.rf-ir,  40. 

9.  Using  language  or  having  a  style  charao- 
terized  by  a  certain  softness  or  jtathos. 

*  10.  Exciting  concern  ;  dear,  precious. 

"  Whose  life's  aa  tender  to  me  as  my  soul.** 

Shakaip. .  Two  Uentlemen  of  Verona,  f.  i, 

IL  Careful  to  save  inviolate,  or  not  to 
injure.    (With  of.) 

'*  Ermlu'd  caudour,  tender  of  our  fame  " 

Smart :  Horatian  CanoTU  of  Priendthtp, 

12,  Not  strong  through  immaturity;  im- 
mature, feeble. 

"  No  train  U  his  beyond  a  single  paga. 
Of  foreign  aspect  and  of  tender  n^6.' 

Byron:  Lara,  L  4. 

13.  Apt  to  give  pain  or  annoy  when  spoken 
of;  delicate,  sore. 

"  In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleRSing,  break 
the  ice  by  tiome  whose  words  are  of  less  weight."^ 
Bacon. 

*  14.  Quick,  sharp,  keen. 

"  Unapt  f.ir  tender  smell." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  LucrecB,  60A. 

*  B.  As  s\ibst, :  A  tenderness,  a  regard,  an 
affection. 


tender-foot,  s.  A  novice,  a  young  be- 
ginner; a  new  cumer  into  a  mining  camp, 
ranch.  Ac.     (  U.  S.  and  Auslralian  Slang.) 

tender-hearted,  a. 

1.  Having  great  susceptibility  of  the  softer 
passions,  as  love,  pity,  compassion,  kindness, 
&c. 

"  Towards  that  tender-hearted  man  he  turned 
A  serious  eye,"        Wordsumrth  ■  Excurtiun,  bk.  UL 

2.  Having  great  sensibility  ;  susceptible  of 
impressions  or  influence. 

"Rehdboam  was  young  and  tender-hearted,  and 
could  not  withstand  them,"— 2  Chron.  xiiL  7. 

tender-heartedly,  adv.  In  a  tender 
hearted  manner. 

tender-heartedness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  tender-hearted  ;  a  tender  or 
compassionate  disposition. 

"  She  little  thought 
This  tender-heartedness  would  cause  her  death." 
iiouthei^ :  Grandmother's  Tal4. 

*  tender-hefted,  a.  Moved  with  tender- 
ness ;  tender-hearted. 

"  Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  over  to  liarainiess. '         f'hakesp.  :  Lear,  IL  A. 

tender-loin,  s.  A  tender  part  of  flesh 
in  the  hind  quarter  of  beef  or  pork  ;  the  psoaa 
muscle. 

tender-minded,  a.  Susceptible  of  soft 
passions  ;  tender-hearted. 

"  To  be  tender-minded 

Does  not  become  a  sword."       shakesp.  :  Lear,  t.  S. 

tender-mouthed,  a.  Kind  in  speak- 
ing ;  not  harsh. 

tender-porcelain,  s.  A  ware  composed 
of  a  vitreous  tVit  rendered  opaque  and  less 
fusible  by  addition  of  calcareous  clay.  Its 
glaze  is  a  glass  of  silica,  alkali,  and  lead. 

•  ten'-der-Ung,  s.    [Eng.  tender,  a.  ;  -ling.] 

*  I.  One  who  is  made  tender,  delicate,  or 
effeminate  by  too  much  kindness  or  fondling. 

"  Our  tenderlingt  complaine  of  rheumes,  catarha, 
and  poses." — Uoiinshed :  fJescr.  England,  bk.  11,, 
ch.  xix. 

2.  One  of  the  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

ten-  der  -  ly.    "  ten  -  dre  -  ly,  adv.    [Eng. 
tender,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  tender  manner  ;  with  tenderness  or 
gentleness  ;  gently,  mildly. 

•'  And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  Jest,  would  any. 
Sternly,  though  tenderly.    Art  thou  the  King?" 
Longfellow :  Sicilian's  Tale, 

2.  With  affection  or  pity  ;  fondly,  dearly. 

•■  For,  after  alt  that  has  passed,  I  cannot  help  lovlof 
you  ten'lerly."—.Mucaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  itxlv. 

3.  Delicately,  effeminately :  as,  a  child 
tenderly  reared. 

4.  With  a  quick  sense  of  pain ;  keenly. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  1 
-«laii,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -Blon  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -<}ious,  -tious,  -sioos  ="  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  b$l,  deL 
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tenderness— tenerity 


tSn'-der-ness,  *  ten-der-nesse»  ».  [Eng. 
tender,  a,  ;  -7HJ.^s.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tender, 
delii^^te,  or  fragile  ;  softness,  biittlcness. 

2.  Freedom  from  liardness  or  tougUuess  : 
as,  tlie  tenderiuss  of  nwnt. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  easily  hurt; 
softness,  delicaiTr:  as,  tcTulerne^ss  of  th^  skin. 

4.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions  ; 
sensibility. 

"  We  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  lunuieiit  suCteueiX  lu  its  course 
By  tendarness  oi  heart." 

IVariisworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

5.  Kind  attention  ;  kindness  ;  kindly  feeling 
or  disposition  ;  care  or  altection  for  anotlier. 

"  No  naJt  of  his  conduct  to  her.  BiDce  ber  marriage, 
bad  indicated  tenderness  ou  bis  part."*— J^acauiui/ ." 
Bist.  Bng.,  ch.  Ix. 

6.  Scrupulousness,  caution ;  extreme  care 
tfr  concern  not  to  hurt  or  give  offence. 

"The  inducmg  Ciuise  of  fheir  error  was  rti  over- 
artive  seal,  aud  too  wary  a  teniteittias  In  avoiding 
scandal. " — Bithap  Taylor:  Ruie  of  Cou.-.cieiic€,  bk.  i., 

eh.  ui. 

7.  Cautious  care  to  preserve  or  not  to  iiyure. 

"There  being  iuiplauted  in  every  man'B  nature  a 
great  tencUmi-u  of  repatatiuu,  tu  be  careless  ot  it  ia 
Ii>oked  on  aa  a  niiirk  of  a  de^feuerous  m\ud."~aoi'er>i' 
tnenC  of  (he  Tongue. 

8.  Pity,  raercy,  mildness. 

"  No  tendei-nes&  was  shown  to  learning,  to  genius,  or 
to  sanctity."— J/uefiM?rtv.*  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  liv. 

9.  Softness  of  expression  ;  pathos. 

"  Pa-ssages  which  would  hove  reminded  him  of  the 
tendernvsi  of  Otway  or  of  the  vigour  of  Dryden." — 
Hacaulay  :  Bist.  Bnp.,  ch.  xiit 

(en'-din-OUS,  a.    [Fr.  tendineux.]    [Tendon.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tendon  or  tendons. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  tendon. 

3.  Full  of  tendons  ;  sinewy, 

•  tend'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  tend  (1),  v, ;  -Tnent.] 
The  act  of  tending  ;  attendance,  oare. 

"  Whether  ill  tendmettt  or  recurelesae  uaine 
Procure  his  death,  the  neighbonra  all  complalna 
Bp.  EaU  :  batires,  U.  4. 

tcn'-do,  s.    [Tendon.]    A  tendon. 

tendo-Achlllis,  s.    [Achillis-tendo.1 

ten' -don,  s.  [Fr.,  from  an  imaginary  Low 
Lat.  Undo,  from  Lat.  (e«do  =  to  stretch.] 

Aimt.  {PI):  Cords  of  tough,  white,  sinning 
•fibrous  tissue,  connecting  the  ligaments  with 
the  bones. 

tendon-phenomena,  s.  ph 

riiysiol. :  Tlie  action  of  certain  muscles,  due 
apparently  to  reflex  action  produced  byaflerent 
impulses  started  in  the  tendon,  but  really  to 
direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles  themselves. 
Thus,  when  the  leg  is  placed  iu  an  easy  posi- 
tion (for  example,  resting  upon  tlie  other  leg), 
a  sharp  blow  on  the  patellar  tendon  will  cause 
a  sudden  jerk  forward  of  the  leg,  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  qiLadricejis  /emoris 
muscle. 

ten'-do-tome,  s.  TEng.  1endo(n),  and  Gr. 
To/tiij  {tome)  —  a  cutting.] 

Surg.:  A  subcutaneous  knife,  having  a  small 
oblancpolate  blade  on  the  end  of  a  long  stem, 
and  used  for  severing  deep-seated  tendons 
without  making  a  large  incision  or  dissecting 
down  to  the  spot. 

ten'-drac,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from 
Madagascar,  allied  to  the  Taurt-c,  but  eejia- 
TRted  on  account  of  its  dentition,  and  given 
generic  rank  under 
tlie  name  Ericulus. 
it  is  about  two- 
thii'ds  of  the  size 
of  the  Common 
Hedgehog,  which 
it  closely  resembles 
in  appearance.  Its 
general  tint  is 
dusky,  the  spines 
being  black,  tipped  tendrac. 

with  white  or  light 

red.  Telfair's  Tendrac,  with  the  same  habitat, 
constitutes  another  genus,  Echinops,  differing 
from  Ericulus  in  dentition.  It  is  about  five 
inches  long,  brownish  above,  dingy  white 
beneiith,  the  upper  surface  closely  covered 
witli  sharp  spines.    [Rice-tendbac] 

ten'-dril,  *ten'-drell,  s.  &  a.  [Shortened 
from  Fr.  teiidrUlons^  tendrils  ;  O.  Fr.  tendron 
=  a  tender  fellow,  a  tendril,  from  tendre  ~ 
tender  (q. v.);  cf.  Ital.  ?c7ipn(me  =  cartil.nges, 
tendrils,  from  (erKro  =  tender.] 


A.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  BoU  <&  Lit. :  A  curling  and  twining  thread- 
like process  by  which  one  plant  clings  to 
another  body  for  the  purpose  of  support.  It 
may  be  a  modilication  of  the  midrib,  as  in 
the  pea  ;  a  prolongation  of  a  leaf,  as  in  Nepen- 
thes ;  or  a  modilication  of  the  inrtoresceuce, 
as  in  the  vine.  They  have  been  di\'ided  into 
stem-tendrils  aud  leaf-tendrils.  Called  also 
Cirrhus,  and  by  the  oUl  authors  Caproolus  and 
Clavicula.  Linnaeus  iucluded  tendrils  under 
his  fulcra.  Tendril-bearing  plants  are  distri- 
buted among  ten  orders. 

"  Aa  the  vine  aurle  her  tendriii." 

MiUun:  i*.  i„iv.  307. 

Tl  Darwin  (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  vii.)  points 
out  that  the  gradations  from  leaf-cliuibers  to 
tendril-beai'ers  are  wonderfully  close,  and  that 
in  each  case  the  change  is  beneficial  to  the 
species  in  a  higli  degree. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  curling  or  spiral  like  a 
teudiil. 

"The  glossy  tendrils  of  bis  raven  balr." 

Byron:  Lara,  li,  2L 

*B.  j4s  adj.:  Clasping  or  climbing  like  a 
tendril ;  having  tendrils. 

"  Mingled  with  the  curling  growth 
Of  tendril  huva,  that  tlauut  upon  their  yulea" 

Dyer  :  Fleece,  1. 

ten'-driled,  ten-drilled,  a.     [Eng.  ten- 
dril; -ed.] 
BoLy  d-c. :  Furnished  with  tendrils. 

"Kound  their  truuka  the  thousand -/eii'/rWed  vine 
wuuud  up."  S'juthey :  Thatuba,  bit.  vi. 

*ten'-dr6n,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  tendril. 

"  Buds  and  tendrons.  appear  above  ground.  '—P. 
Eolland:  tlinie,  bk,  xix,,  cU.  viiL 

*  ten'-dry,  s.    [Eng.  tender  (1),  v. ;  -y.]  Tender, 

otl'er. 

tend-some.  a.     [Eng.  tmd  (l),  t. ;  -someJ] 

Needing  nmcli  care  aud  attention  :  as,  a  Ceftd- 
sont€  child.     {Prov.) 

*  tene,  s.  &  v.    [Teen.] 

ten'-e-br8B,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  =  darkness.] 

Eccles. :  The  office  of  Matins  and  Lauds  for 
the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  Holy 
Week  (q.v.),  sung  on  the  afternoon  or  evening 
of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  respect- 
ively. The  Gloria  Patri,  hymns,  antiphons  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  &c.,  are  omitted  in  token 
of  sorrow.  At  the  beginning  of  the  office, 
fifteen  lighted  candles  are  placed  on  a  tri- 
angular stand,  and  at  the  concUisicn  of  each 
psalm  one  is  put  out,  till  a  single  candle  is 
left  at  the  top  of  tlie  triangle.  While  the 
Benedict^ls  is  being  sung,  tlic  lights  on  the 
■higli  altar  are  extinguished,  and  then  the 
single  candle  is  hidden  at  the  Epistle  side,  to 
be  brought  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  office. 
Tlie  extinction  of  the  lights  (whence  the  name 
tenebne)  is  said  to  figure  the  growing  dark- 
ness of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  the  last  candle  is  hidden  for  a  time 
to  signify  that  death  could  not  really  obtain 
dominion  over  Christ,  thongh  it  appeared  to 
do  so.  A  noif^e  is  made  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
oflSee  to  sjinbolize  the  convulsions  of  nature 
at  the  death  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  45,  50- 
53  ;  Mark  xv.  33,  37,  38  ;  Luke  xxiii.  44,  45). 

*  te-ne'-l>ri-c6se,  a.    [Lat.  tenehricosus,  trow 

(e7iebr(E=  darkness.]  Tenebrous,  dark,  gloomy, 

*  ten-e-brif' -ic,  a.  [Lat.  ttnehrm  =  dark- 
ness, and  /acio=to  make.]  Causing  or  pru- 
ducing  darkness ;  darkening. 

■'Wbere  light 
Lay  fitful  In  a  tenrbrific  time. ' 

Browning  :  £ing  i  Book,  X.  1,761. 

*  ten-e-brif' -ic-oiis,  a.  [TENEBRinc] 
Causing  or  pi-oducing  darkness  ;  tenebrific. 

te-ne'-bri-d,  s.  (Lat.  =  one  who  shuns  the 
light,  from  (eae&r(e  =  darkness.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tenebrionida 
(q.v.).  Tenebrio  molUo'r  is  the  Mealworm  (q.v.). 

te-ne-bri-on'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tenebrio, 
genit.  t€iiebrion{is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idiv.] 

Entovi, :  A  family  of  Heteromerous  Beetles, 
tribe  Atrachelia.  Body  usually  oval  er  ot)- 
long,  depressed;  thorax  square  or  trapezoid, 
the  same  breadth  as  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  ;  last  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi 
formed  like  a  reversed  triangle  or  hatchet; 
mentum  but  little  extended,  leaving  the 
base  of  the  jaws  uncovered.  Black  or  dull- 
coloured  insects,  with  a  peculiar  odour,  slow 
in  their  movements  and  nocturnal  in  their 
habits.     A  few  aberrant  species  are  found  on 


trees  and  plants.  They  feed  generallvon  de- 
caying animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Most 
of  the  hard  species  are  very  tenacions  of  life. 
Some  are  mimetic,  reseniblmg  Carai)ida%  Lon- 
gicornes,  &<■.  About  5,0UU  species  are  known. 
The  larger  number  are  found  along  the  mar- 
gins of  deserts  in  the  Old  and  New  World; 
the  8|iecieB  being  very  Dumerous  in  Buch 
localities. 

*  te-ne'-bri-oiis,  a.      [Lat.  teyiebrcB  =  dark- 

ness.1  Dark,  gloomy,  tenebrous  ;  pertaining 
to  night. 

"  Were  moon  and  stars  for  vilUhia  only  made. 
To  guide,  yet  screen  them,  witli  tenebrious  lightt" 
Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  966. 

*  ten'-e-brose,  a.    [Lat.  tenehrosus.]    Dark, 

tenebrous, 

Ten-e-bro'-si,  s.  pi.  [Ital.]  [Tenebrose.] 
Art :  A  name  apjilied  to  a  school  of  artists, 
also  called  Caravaggerichi,  afti^r  its  founder, 
Caravaggio.  The  remarkable  clmracteristic  of 
this  class  of  artist  was  their  bold  and  power 
ful  rendering  of  chiaroscuro. 

*  ten-e-brds  -i-ty,   s.     [O.   Fr.  tenebrositi.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenebrous  ;  dark- 
ness, gloom,  gloominess. 

"Tenebmaitu  or  darlcneas  is  directly  opposite  tO 
light  aud  clearueas.  ■■—/'.  BoUand  .■  Plutarch,  p.  682. 

*  ten'-e-broiis,  a,     [Lat.  tem-hrosus,  from 

tcnebrm  —  darkness.]     Dark,  gloomy. 
"  The  towering  and  (Liif  6r.>ia  houghs  of  the  cypress." 
L<'iigjetliiur:  Loungeline.  IL  2, 

*  ten'-e-broiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tenebrous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  ot  being  tene- 
brous ;  darkness,  gloom. 

ten'-e-ment,  s.      [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tene- 

metitum,  from  Lat.  teneo  =  to  hold.] 
L  Ordinary  LaTiguage  : 

1.  An  abode,  a  habitation,  a  dwelling,  a 
house.    (Lit.  d  fig.) 

*'  Can  all  Baiut,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  ibis  lonely  towt-r,  this  tenement  refit?* 
Byron  :  Childe  Buroid,  il.  8. 

2.  An  apartment,  or  set  of  apartments,  in  a 
building,  used  by  one  family;  an  apartment, 
or  set  of  apartments,  in  an  inferior  building 
used  by  a  poor  family. 

II,  Law:  Any  species  of  permanent  pro- 
perty that  may  be  held,  as  landy,  houses,  an 
advowson,  a  franchise,  a  peerage,  &c. 

" Tcneynent  is  a  word  uf  atill  greater  extent  (than 
laiidl  and  though  iv  its  vulgar  acceptation  it  is  only 
applied  to  houses  and  other  huiUliiigs.  yet  lu  ita 
original,  pro]]er.  and  legal  aenae,  it  siguihes every  tiling 
that  may  he  boldeu.  jiiovidtjd  it  be  of  a  perniaueus 
nature  :  whether  it  be  of  a  substantial  and  sensible,  or 
of  an  unsnljsfcintlal  ideal  kind."— BUickiCone :  Com' 
ment.,  bk.  il.,  ch,  2. 

tenement-bonse,  s.  A  house  divided 
into  tenements  occupied  by  separate  families. 
In  tenement  houses  the  hmdlord  does  not  re- 
side on  the  premises.    [Tenement,  I.  2.] 

teu-e-ment'-^l,  a.  [Eng.  tenement;  'all 
Pertaining  to  a  tenement,  or  tenements  ;  cap- 
able of  being  held  by  a  tenant. 

"The  other,  or  tenementaf  lands,  they  distributed 
anrnns  ibeir  tenii,utB."—Btackgtone:  Comment.,  bk.  it, 
ch.  2. 

ten-e-ment'-ar-^,  a,  [Eng.  tenement  :-ary.] 
Capable  of  being  leased;  designed  for  tenancy ; 
held  by  tenants. 

"Such  were  the  Ceorls  among  the  SaTons ;  bnt  of 
two  sorts,  one  that  hire'l  the  lords  outlaud  vr  tene- 
meiifary  bind  (caileJ  also  the  h\.!chind|  lik»r  our 
farmers."— S^e? Winn  :  0/  Femli  &  Tenure*,  ch.  vii. 

te-nen'-das,  «.  [Lat.,  accu.**.  fem.  pi.  of 
tenendus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  teneo  =  to  hold.] 

Scots  Ixiw:  That  clause  of  a  rnarter  by 
which  the  particular  tenure  is  expressed. 

te-nen'-diim,  s.  [Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of  tenerir 
dus,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  teneo  =  to  hold.] 

Lain:  That  clause  in  a  deed  wherein  the 
tenure  of  the  land  is  created  and  limited.  Its 
office  is  to  limit  and  appoint  the  tenure  of  the 
land  whirh  is  held,  and  how  and  of  whom  it 
is  to  be  held. 

*  ten'-ent,  s.  [Lat.  3rd  pers.  pi.  pr.  indie,  of 
teneo  ==  to  hold.]    A  tenet  (q.v.). 

"  His  tenent  is  always  aa  singular  and  aloof  from  the 
vulgar  as  he  can."— £iirto-'  Microeasmography. 

ten-er-iffe',  s.  [Seedef.]  A  wine  brought  from 
Tenerifle,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  resem- 
bling Madeira,  but  a  little  more  acid  in  taste. 

*  te-ner'-i-tS^,  s.  [Lat.  teneritas,  from  tener 
=  tender  (q.v.).]    Tenderness. 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fotber;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  ber,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or.  wore,  woU;  woiic,  whd.  s6n ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  r^e,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  tw- 
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t^ne^'-mic,  a.    [•i'snesmus.] 

Med.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by 
tenesmus. 

tS-ne^'-mus,  s.  [Lat..  from  Gr.  Tttvea-fio^ 
(leincsmos)  {jiee  det)  ;  T«Vw((ei?io)  =  to  strain.] 
Pathol. :  A  clesire  to  go  to  stool  without  tlie 
power  nf  evacuation  ;  a  straining  at  stool.  It 
generally  arises  from  violent  and  irregular 
motion  of  tlie  rectum,  as  when  there  are  in 
it  ulcers  or  excrescences,  or  when  there  is 
st^>ne  in  the  bladiler,  or  after  long-continued 
diarrhoea,  or  in  dysentery,  &c. 

ten'-et»  s.  [Lat.  =  he  hohls,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr. 
inilif.  of  teneo  =  to  hold.]  Any  opinion, 
principle,  doctrine,  or  dogma  which  a  person 
holds,  believes,  or  maintains  as  true. 

"  So  that  men  will  disbelieve  their  own  eyea, 
renuuDce  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  give  their 
own  exiierleiice  the  Ive  rather  than  ndniit  of  any- 
thing disn^r^eing  with  theae  sac-red  teneft."— Locke  : 
Buninn  Undent.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

ten'-fold,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  ten,  and  foldJl 
Ten  times  as  many  or  as  great ;  ten  times 
greater  or  more, 

teng'-er-ite,  s.  [After  C.  Tenger,  one  of  the 
first  who  described  it ;  sufT.  -itt  {Mi)i.).'\ 

Min.  :  A  pulverulent  mineral  occurring  as  a 
thin  crust  on  the  gadolinite  of  Y  tterby,  Sweden. 
Lustre,  dull ;  colour,  white.  Compos,  stated 
to  be  that  of  a  carbonate  of  yttria. 

Teng'-malm,  s.  [Peter  GustavusTengmalm, 
a  Swedish  natuialist,  contemporary  with  Lin- 
naus,  and  author  of  Fart  Suecus.] 

Tengmalm's  owl,  3. 

Ornith.:  Nyctala  tengvudmi,  the  Common 
Passerine  or  Tengmalms  Owl,  is  deep  brown, 
witli  a  white  throat,  round  brown  spots  on 
the  breast  and  wings,  and  four  white  lines  on 
the  tail.  It  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  black- 
bird. 

te'-ni-oJd,  a.    [T-ENioiD.] 

ten'-nant-ite^  s.  [After  the  English  chemist 
Smithson-Tennant ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Mill. :  An  isometric  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  crystals.  Hardness,  3*5  to  4;  sp. 
gr.  4"37  to  4'53;  lustre,  metallic,  becoming 
very  dull  on  long  exposure  to  light;  colour, 
blacki-sh  gray  to  iron-black  ;  streak,  dark  giay. 
Comjios.  :  a  sulpliarsenite  of  copper  and  iron, 
with  the  formula  4(Cu,Fe)S  +  AS2S3.  The 
finest  crystals  have  hitherto  been  found  in 
tlie  mines  of  Cornwall, 

ten'-nc,  s.     [Fr.  tanni,]    [Tawnt.J 

Her. :  A  colour,  a  kind  of  chestnut  or 
orange-brown  colour.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
cnat-armour.  In  engraving  it  is  represented 
by  di;(gniial  lines,  drawn  from  the  sinister 
chief  point,  and  traversed  by  horizontal  ones. 

ten'-ner,   s.     [Eng.  ten;  -er.]    A  ten-pound 

note.     (.^!ang.) 

"No  niuney?  Not  much:  perhaps  a  tenner." — 
Bughes  :  Tom  Brouni  at  Oxford,  ch.  xix. 

tSn'-nis,  *  ten-els,  *  ten-nes,  •  ten-nya, 
*ten-ys,  *ten-yse,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
SkiMt  proposes  O.  Fr.  tenies,  pi.  c\Xtenie=.a. 
fillet,  headband  (Lat.  tmnia),  in  allusion  to 
the  string  over  which  the  balls  are  played,  or 
to  till-  streak  on  the  wall  as  in  rackets.  Others 
prefei  Fr.  tnuz~Xa.kfi\\\a,2r\6.  pers.  pi.  impera- 
tive of  fp7t!'r=  to  hold.  J  A  game  of  hall  played 
in  a  court  by  two  or  four  persons.  Tlie  court 
is  divid.-d  by  a  net,  about  tliree  feet  high, 
called  the  "line,"  and  the  game  consists  in 
driving  a  ball  against  the  wall,  and  causing  it 
to  rebound  beyond  the  line,  by  striking  it 
with  a  small  Ijat,  known  as  a  racket,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  keep  the  ball  in  motion  as  long 
as  possible,  he  who  first  allows  it  to  fall  to 
;  the  1,'round  losing  the  stroke.  Tennis  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  very  popular  down  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Since  then  it  has  become 
almost  extinct  in  England,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  the  complicated  court. 
Lawn-teiinis  (q.v.),  ivhich  is  a  modified  form 
of  tennis,  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1873,  and  is  now  very  popular  in  the  United 
States. 

*'  His  enay  how,  his  good  stories,  his  stvle  of  dancing 
and  playing  tennis,  the  sound  of  his  cordial  laugh. 
Were  fauiiUar  to  all  London."— J/ acnu/atf  .■  But.  Eng., 
ch.  XI. 

tenzus-baU,  s.  The  ball  used  in  the 
game  of  tennis.    (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  iii.  2.) 


tennis-court,  s.  A  couit  or  alley  in 
which  ti-nuis  is  played.  (Shakesp,:  2  Henry 
IP'.,  ii.  2.) 

*ten'-ms,  v.t.  [Tennis,  s.]  To  drive  back- 
wiird.s  and  forwards,  as  a  ball  in  the  game  of 
tennis. 

"  Those  fourinirrlsonslssuingforth  upon  the  enemy, 
vill  tid  drive  hlni  from  one  side  to  another,  and  tenuis 
hiiu  A.uonsst  them,  that  he  shall  find  no  where  safe  to 
koL-p  his  feet  In,   uor  hide    himaeU." — Svemer:    On 

IrchnuU 

ten'-on.  *  ten-oun,  *  ten-non,  •  ten- 
own,  *  ten-ant,  "  ten-ent,  s.  [Fr.  ttmn, 
from  tenir ;  Lat.  teneo  =  to 
hold.] 

Carp. ;  The  projecting  end 
of  a  piece  of  timber  fitted 
for  insertion  into  a  mortise, 
formed  by  cutting  awa\  a 
portion  on  one  or  more  si  ies  , 
sometimes  made  cylindrical 
The  usual  joint  in  putting 
up  wooden  frames,  whether 
of  buildings  or  machines. 
Tenons  are  secured  in  tlieir 
mortises  by  pins,  or  by  giv-  tenon. 

ing  tliem  a  dovetail,  which 
is  driven  into  the  undercut  mortise  by  means 
of  a  wedge  or  backing-block. 

"  A  mortice  and  tennn,  or  ball-and-aocket  Joint,  Is 
WAnted  at  the  hip."— Patei/ :  Nat.  ThtoU,  ch.  vlii. 

tenon-anger,  a.  A  hollow  auger  used 
for  turning  the  ends  of  movable  blind-slata 
down  to  a  round  tenon.  The  end  of  the 
tenon  is  afterwards  dressed  by  a  bur. 

tenon-saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  with  a  thicker 
metallic  backing  ;  used  for  fine  work,  such  as 
sawing  tenons,  dovetails,  mitres  forjoints,  &c 

ten'-on,  v.t.     [Tenon,  s.\ 
I.  /.  itcraJAy  : 

1.  To  fit  for  insertion  into  A  mortise,  as  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  To  join  by  means  of  a  tenon. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  fasten  or  join  together  as 
with  a  tenon.    {A^idrewes:  Sermoiis,  ii.  86.) 

te&'-on-ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Tenon,  v.] 

tenoning- Chisel,  «.  A  double-blade 
chisel  wlticli  makes  two  cuts,  leaving  a  middle 
piece  which  forms  a  tenon. 

tenoning-machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  timber  to  leave  a  tenon. 

ten'-6r,   *  ten-bur,    *  ten-onre,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  toieuT  —  t\iQ  tenor  part  in  music,  tenor, 
substance,  from  Lat.  tenorem,  accus.  of  tenor 
=  a  holding  on,  tenor,  sense;  iejteo  =  to  hold ; 
Sp.  tenor;  Ital.  tenore.l 

A»  As  sxihstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Continued  run  or  course ;  general  or  pre- 
vailing direction  ;  mode  of  continuance. 

"  So  Bball  iny  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run.' 

Pope:  Homer;  //i«dvL620L 

2.  The  course  or  line  of  thought  which  runs 
or  liolds  through  the  whole  of  a  discourse; 
general  course,  direction,  or  drift  of  thought; 
general  spirit,  meaning,  or  tendency  ;  purport, 
substance. 

"  The  whole  tenor  of  the  pospels  and  epistles  shows, 
that  hiini.in  virtues  are  all  light  in  the  balance.**— 
yVaterhind  :  Works,  v.  473. 

*  3.  Stamp,  character,  nature,  kind. 

"  All  of  a  tenour  was  their  after-life," 

Brijden  :  Falamon  &  Arcite,  iiL  1,H8. 

XL  Technically: 

1,  Law :  A  transcript  or  copy.  It  implies 
that  a  correct  copy  is  set  out,  and  therefi>re 
the  instrument  must  be  set  out  correctly, 
even  although  the  pleader  may  not  have  set 
out  more  than  the  substance  or  purport  of 
the  instrument. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  The  third  of  the  four  kinds  of  voices 
arranged  with  regard  to  tlieir  compass.  It  is 
the  highest  of  male  chest  voices,  and  its  ex- 
tent lies  between  tenor  c  and  treble  a.  The 
tenor  voice  is  sometimes  called  by  way  of 
distinction  *'the  human  voice,"  from  an  ide.a 
that  it  is  the  quality  and  compass  of  voice 
most  common  to  man.  Tlie  Plain  Song  of  the 
Church  was  formerly  given  as  a  tenor  part, 
the  harmonies  being  constructed  above  and 
below  it.  The  nnme  is  derived  from  the  hold- 
ing or  sustaining  note  which  was  given  for- 
merly to  tliis  voice.  In  old  music  the  tenor 
voice  was  divided  into  three  classes,  high, 
mean,  and  low  tenor. 


(2)  The  third  of  the  four  parts  in  which  con- 
certed or  harmonized  mu.sic  f'»r  mixed  voices 
is  usually  compostd  ;  the  part  above  the  bass. 
Formerly  the  music  for  this  part  was  wrilton 
on  a  staff  marked  with  the  tenor  clef;  but 
now  it  is  genei-ally  written  in  displayed  or 
full-score  music  nu  the  staff  marked  with  the 
treble  clef,  and  is  sung  an  ootavc  lower.  In 
compressed  and  short-score  music  it  is  written 
on  the  bass  staff  and  its  supplementary  upper 
ledgerdines. 

(."J)  One  who  possesses  a  tenor  voice ;  one 
who  sings  a  tenor  part. 

(4)  An  instrument  which  plays  a  tenor  part. 

(5)  Tlie  larger  violin  of  low  pitch  is  called 
the  tenor,  alto  viola,  bratsche,  and  sometimea 
alto  violin. 

(6)  A  tenor  bell  (q.v.X 
S*  As  adjective : 

Musii':  Pertaining  to  the  tenor;  adapted 
for  playing  or  singing  the  tenor  part:  as,  & 
tenor  voice,  a  tenor  instrument. 

tenor  bell,  a.    The  principal  bell  in  a 

pciil  or  set. 

tenor  C,  s. 

Music  : 

1.  The  lowest  c  in  the  tenor  voice. 

2.  The  lowest  string  of  tlie  tenor  violin, 
tenor-Clef,  s. 

Miisic:  The  c  clef  placed  upon  the  fourth 
line  of  the  stave.  It  is  used  for  the  tenor 
voice,  tenor  trombone,  the  hit^her  register  of 
the  bassoon  and  violoncello,  &c.  The  treble 
clef  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  tenor 
voice,  but  the  notes  are  then  expressed  an 
octave  above  their  true  sound. 

tenor-trombone,  s. 

Mnsic :  A  trombone  with  a  compass  of  two 
octaves  and  a  fifth. 

ten'-6r,  s.    [A  corruption  of  tenon  (q.v.).  | 

ten-6r'-^,  s,    [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  A  tenor  vfiice. 

2.  A  tenor  singer. 

T[  Tenore  buffo,  a  tenor  pinger  to  whom  la 
assigned  a  comic  part  in  an  opera ;  Tenore 
legijiero,  a  tenor  singer  with  a  voice  of  light, 
small  quality  ;  Tenore  robusto^  a  tenor  singer 
witii  a  full,  strong,  sonorous  voice. 

ten-6-ri'-no,  s.  [Ital.,  dimin.  of  tenore  = 
tenor.]  A  tenor  singer  having  a  voice  of  a 
light,  clear,  thin  quality. 

*  ten'-or-ist,  s.    [Eng.  tenor ;  -ist.\ 

Miisic :  One  who  sings  tlie  tenor  part  or 
plays  the  tenor  violin,    (stainer  £  Barrett.) 

ten'-or-ite,  s.  [After  the  Neapolitan  savant, 
Tenore;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Mi7i. :  A  variety  of  melaeonite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  very  thin  crystalline  scalesof  a  shinirnt 
black  colour  on  »'olcanio  scoria  at  Vesuvius. 
Lately  shown,  on  optical  grounds,  to  be  txi- 
clinic  in  crystallization. 

ten-dr-o6n',  5.    [Tenor.] 

Music : 

1.  The  name  of  an  old  tenor  oboe  with  a 
compass  extending  downwai'ds  to  tenor  c, 

2.  A  word  affixed  to  an  organ  stop  to  denote 
that  it  does  not  proceed  below  tenor  c :  as, 
tenoroon  hautboy.  A  tenoroon  diapason  is  a 
double  diapason  which  does  not  extend  beloT» 
tenor  c. 

ten'-o-toxne,  s.    [Tendotome.] 

ten-6t'-o-my,  *  ten-6n-t6t'-6-m^, ».  [Gr 

Tffwif   (teadn),    genit.    TeVofTO?    (ttnontos)  =  ft 
tenon,  and  tojlli}  (tome)  =  a  cutting.) 

Surg.  :  The  act  of  dividing  a  tendon  ;  the 
division  of  a  tendon. 

ten'-pen-ny,  a.  [Eng.  (e^,  and  penny.]  Valued 
at  or  worth  tenpence. 

tenpenny-nall,  s.    [Penny,  H.] 

ten'-rec»  s,    [TANr.Ec] 

tense,  a.  [Lat.  tcnstts,  pa.  par.  of  fendo  =  to 
stivtch.l  iSlretrlicd  tightly;  stretched  o) 
strained  to  stitlhess  ;  rigid  ;  not  lax, 

"  Tho  skin  waa  feme,  also  ilmpled  and  bUstered.*- 
""  Surgery, 


tSU,  bop^ ;  poiit,  j<J^l ;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
Hdan.  -tian  -  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -cioiu,  -tioufl,  -aious  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  £to.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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t&aae,  *  tence,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tens ;  Fr.  temps  = 
time,  seasKii.  from  Lat.  tempus  =  time,  a 
tense  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  tempo;  Sp.  tiempo.] 

Gram. :  One  of  tlie  forms  wliifh  a  verb  tikes 
in  order  to  express  tiine  of  action  or  of  tliat 
wliicli  is  allirmed  ;  one  of  the  particular  forms 
of  iufleL-tion  of  a  verb  by  which  time  of  action 
is  expressed.  The  primary  simple  tenses  are 
three :  past,  present,  and  future ;  but  these 
admit  of  many  moditicatioiis,  which  differ  in 
difTi-rent  languages.  In  English  tenses  are 
formed  :  (1)  by  internal  vowel  change,  as  in 
sing,  sang,  fling,  flKng,  &c.  ;  (2)  by  t^rmina- 
tional  inflecrtion,  as  in  love,  Imeti,  live,  lived, 
&c. ;  or  (8)  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs,  as 
love,  did  love,  will  love ;  go,  will  go,  had  gone, 
&c. 

"The  tenxes  are  used  to  mark  (iresent,  past,  and 
future  time,  t-ither  iudefiiiitely  viithont  reference  to 
any  betjiimiug,  middle,  or  end;  or  else  definitely,  in 
reference  to  aui;h  distinctioiia."— Harm ."  ffermes,  bk. 
L,  ch.  vii. 

tense '-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tense,  a. ;  -ly.]  In  a 
tense  manner;  tightly;  with  tension. 

tense'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tense,  a.  ;  ■ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tense  or  stretched  to 
stilfness  ;  stillness,  tension. 

"Should  the  pain  and  (?n»»newnf  the  part  continue, 
the  ot^eratiou  must  take  pluvi'."— Sharp :  burgers/, 

•ten-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tensible;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tensible  or  ten- 
sile ;  tensility. 

•  ten'-si-ble,  a.  [Em^.  ten$(e),  a.;  -ible.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  extended  ;  tensile. 

"Gold  is  the  closest  and  therefore  the  hpdviest  of 
metals,  and  ia  likewise  the  most  Hexible  and  fensible.' 
~  Bacon  :  yuC.  ffisC.  §  327. 

tSn'-sile,  a.     [Lat.  tensus  =  tense  {q.v.).J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension ;  as,  tensile 
strength. 

2.  Capable  of  being  extended  or  drawn  out 
in  length  or  breadth. 

"All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  aa  metals  that  will 
be  dniwn  into  wires,  have  the  appetite  of  nut  dis- 
continuing."— BaCD'i  ■  Nut,  Hist..  5  845. 

tenslle-stren^h,  s.  Tlie  cohesive  power 
by  wliich  a  material  resists  an  attempt  to  pull 
it  apart  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres.  This 
bears  no  relation  to  its  capacity  for  resisting 
compression. 

•ten'-siled,  a,  [Eng.  tensil{e);  -ed.]  Ren- 
dered capable  of  tension  ;  made  tensile. 

tfin-sil'-i-ty,' s.  [Eng.  tensU{e);  -ity.^  The 
quality  or  slate  of  being  tensile. 

"  The  libmtiou  or  reciprocation  of  the  spirits  in  the 
tensility  of  the  muscles  would  not  be  so  perpetual."— 
More:  ImmorL  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii..  ch.  x. 

ten'-sion,  s.    [Fr.,  fmm  Lat.  tensionem,  accus. 
of  tensio  =  a  stretching,  from  tensus,  pa.  par. 
of  tendo  =  to  stretcli  ;  Sp.  te)ision;  Ital.  ten- 
Hone.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lang^mge: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  of  stretching  or  straining. 

"It  can  have  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  being 
ntised  by  a  stiff  tension  of  the  larynx." — ffoUier. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  stretched  or  strained 
to  stilfness;  the  state  of  being  bent  or  strained. 

"The  atriuK  which  is  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of 
tension  will  vibiate  on  the  slightest  impulse."— A'nox; 
Bssat/s,  No.  21. 

2.  Fig. :  Mental  strain,  stretch,  or  applica- 
tion ;  strong  or  severe  intellectual  eflbrt  or 
exertion  ;  strong  excitement  of  feeling  ;  great 
activity  or  strain  of  the  emotions  or  will. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Elect. :  Electro-motive  force.  It  is  mea- 
sured by  the  electrometer. 

2.  Mech. :  The  strain  or  the  force  by  which 
a  bar,  rod,  or  string  is  pulled  when  forming 
pail  of  a  system  in  equilibrium  or  in  motion. 
Thus,  when  a  cord  siippurts  a  weight,  tlie 
tension  at  every  part  of  tlie  string  is  equal  to 
that  weight. 

3.  Pneum. :  The  expansibility  or  elastic 
force  of  gaseous  bodies,  whence  gases  are 
sometimes  called  elastic  fluids. 

4.  Sewing-mach.  :  A  pressure  upon  the 
thread  to  prevent  its  running  too  easily  from 
the  spool. 

tension-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  bow,  the  aich  support- 
ing the  track  by  means  of  tension-rods,  and 
the  string  acting  as  a  tie. 

tenaion-rod,  s.  A  stay  or  tie-md  in  a 
truss  or  structure,  which  connects  opj'osite 
parts  and  prevents  their  spreading  asunder. 


tension-spring,  s.  A  spring  for  wag- 
gons, rLiihvay-carriages,  tfec. 

ten'-Sioned,  a.  [Eng.  tension;  -ed.]  Sub- 
jected to  lension  or  drawing  out ;  in  a  state 
of  tension  ;  tense,  drawn  out,  extended. 

*tens'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tens(e\  a.;  -ity.]  The 
state  of  being  tense  ;  tension,  tenseness. 

*  tens'-ive,  a,  [Eng.  tens(e),  a. ;  -ive.]  Giving 
a  sensation  of  tension.  stiHhess,  or  contraction. 

"  From  choler  is  a  hot  burnintr  pain  ;  a  heating  pain 
from  the  pulse  of  the  artery  ;  a  tensive  pain  from  dis- 
tension of  the  partA  by  the  fulness  of  humour."— 
Fluner  :  On  Humours. 

ten' -some,  a.    [Tendsome.) 

ten'-son,  s.    [Tenzon.] 

ten'-sor,  s.  [Lat.  tensus,  pa.  par.  of  tendo  = 
to  stretch.] 

Anat.  :  Any  muscle  which  stretches  the 
part  on  which  it  specially  operates  :  as,  the 
tensor  palati,  the  tensor  tarsi,  &c. 

*  ten'-sure  (S  as  sh),  s.  [Eng,  tens(e) ;  -ure.] 
Tension';  the  act  of  stretching;  the  state  of 
being  stretched. 

"This  motion  upnu  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal 
thereof,  motion  upon  tenaure,  we  call  motion  of 
liberty,  which  is,  when  any  body  being  forced  to  a 
preternatural  extent  restureth  Itself  to  the  natural." 
—Bacon. 

tent  (1),  *tente,  s.  [Fr.  tente,  from  Low  Lat. 
tenta  =  a  tent,  prop.  fem.  sing,  of  tentus,  pa. 
par.  of  tendo  =^  to  stretch;  S]'.  tienda;  Poit. 
&  Ital.  tenda;  Lat.  tentorixivi.] 

1.  A  portable  pavilion  or  U>dge,  consisting 
of  some  flexible  material,  such  as  skins,  mat- 
ting, canvas,  or  other  strong  textile  fabric, 
stretched  over  and  supported  on  poles.  Among 
uncivilized  and  wandering  tribes  tents  have 
been  the  onlinary  dwelling-places  from  the 
eailiest  times,  but  among  civilized  nations 
they  are  princijtally  used  as  temporary  lodg- 
ings for  soldiers  when  engaged  in  the  fiehl, 
for  travellers  on  an  expedition,  or  for  pro- 
viding accommodation,  refreshment,  &c.,  for 
large  bodies  of  people  collected  together  out 
of  doors  on  some  special  occasion,  as  at  horse- 
races, fairs,  cricket-matches,  or  the  like. 
Military  tents  are  made  of  canvas,  supported 
by  one  or  more  poles,  and  distended  by  means 
of  ropes  fastened  to  pegs  driven  into  the 
ground.  Tents  of  a  large  size,  such  as  are  used 
for  out-of-door  fetes  are  known  as  marquees. 

•'  Now  man  the  next,  recedinj;  toward  the  main. 
Wedged  iu  one  body,  at  the  tents  they  stand." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xv.  788. 

2.  An  apparatus  used  in  Iield-i)hotography  ; 
a  substitute  for  the  usual  tlark  room.  It  con- 
sists of  a  box  provided  with  a  yellow  glass 
window  in  front,  and  furnished  with  drapery 
at  tlie  back,  so  as  to  cover  the  operator  and 
prevent  access  of  light  to  the  interior.  It  is 
usually  provided  with  shelves  and  racks  in- 
side, developing-tray,  and  a  vessel  of  water 
overhead,  having  an  elastic  tube  passing  to 
the  inside,  to  cunvey  water  for  washing  the 
plate. 

t  3.  A  kind  of  puljiit  of  wood  erected  out-of- 
doors,  in  which  clergymen  us-'d  to  preach 
when  the  people  were  too  numerous  to  be 
acci  uumodated  within-doors.  (Still  sometimes 
used.)    (Scotch.) 

4.  A  Rechabite  lodge  (Jer.  xxxv.  7).    [Rech- 

ABITE,  3.] 

"  The  sick  funds  in  the  possession  of  the  varioua 
tents." —Hech'ibite  Afa</azrne,  July,  1886,  p.  151. 

tent-bed,  s.  A  high  post  bedstead,  having 
curtains  in  a  tent  form  above. 

tent -caterpillar,  s.  The  larva  of  a 
moth,  Ctisioi-a7rij»i  americana,  destructive  to 
the  apple  and  cherry-tree. 

tent-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  tents,  or 
weaves  the  cloth  for  tents.     (Acts  xviii.  3). 

tent-peg,  s.  A  peg  of  wood,  driven  into 
the  ground,  to  which  the  tent  ropes  are 
fastened. 

tent-pegging,  s.  A  game  or  sport  con- 
sistin;^'  in  trying  tn  jiick  a  tent-peg  out  of  the 
groimd  with  a  spear  or  lance  while  riding  at 
full  spee<l. 

"Colonel  .  who  reoiwned  an  old  wound  while 

engaged  in  the  game  of  tent-fjegging.  died  last  night.' 
—Sta»d-ird,  Jan.  l.S.  189fi. 

*  tent-stitch,  s.  A  kind  of  fancy  stitch 
in  worsted  work. 

"She  does,  core  of  my  heart — she  does— and  is  as 
Iznoiiint  of  muHicaa  I  am  of  tent -stitch."— Lord  Lytton  : 
My  Novel,  ch.  xii. 


tent-tree,  s. 

Hot.:  I'andunus  Fosteri,  found  in  Lord 
Howe's  Island. 

tent  (2),  5.  [Contract,  from  attent  or  attention.] 
Attention,  caution,  care,  notice. 

"Canny   now,   lad— canny  now— t&k   tent  and   tak 
time," — Hcott :  Antiquari/.  ch.  vli. 

tent  (3),  *  tente,  .«.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  teuton 
to  liandle,  to  touch,  to  test;  Fr.  tenter  =  to 
tempt,  to  prove,  to  try ;  Sp.  tienta  =  a  probe; 
tiento  —  a.  touch.] 
S^irgical: 

*  1.  A  probe. 

"  Modest  doubt  ia  called 
The  beaoon  of  the  wist- ;  the  tent  that  searubeB 
To  tbe  bottom  of  the  wor.'^t." 

Shakesp. :  Troihi^  &  Cretsida,  11.  2. 

2.  A  roll  of  lint,  sponge,  &c.,  of  cylindrical 
or  conical  shape,  introduc:ed  into  an  ulcer  or 
wound  to  keep  the  external  portion  open  and 
induce  it  to  heal  from  the  bottom.    [Sponge* 

TENT.] 

tent  (4),  s.  [Sp.  (vi7w)  tinto  =  deep  red  (wine); 
(t»i(3  =  deep-coloured,  from  Lat.  tinctus,  pa. 
par.  of  tingo=  to  dye.]  A  kind  of  wine  of  a 
deep  red  ddcmr,  chiefly  from  Galicia  or  Malaga 
in  Spain.  It  is  principally  used  for  sacra- 
ineutid  purposes. 
"  While  the  tinker  did  dine,  he  had  plenty  of  wloe, 
Rich  canary  with  sherry  and  tetit  snpertiue." 

Percv  ■  Reliques,  I.  ii.  18. 

*  tent  (1),  v.i.  [Tent  (1),  s.]  To  lodge,  as  in 
a  tent ;  to  tabernacle. 

"  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  In  my  cheeks,  and  school  boys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight." 

Sliakfgp. :  Coriolaniu,  iii.  2. 

tent  (2),  v.i.  &  t.     [Tent  (2),  s.] 

A.  Intrnns. :  To  attend  ;  to  obsen-e  atten- 
tively.   (Followed  by  to.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  observe,  to  remark,  to 
notice,  to  regard.    (Scotch^.) 

tent  (3),  v.t.    [Tent  (3),  s.] 

1.  To  probe  ;  to  search,  as  with  a  tent. 

*'  ril  observe  his  looks ; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick."     ShaKesp.  :  ffamJet.  iL  3. 

2.  To  keep  open,  as  a  wound,  with  a  teuti 
or  pledget. 

ten'-tai.-cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat,  tentatni- 
lum  oVv.).] 

Zonl.(PL):  Feelers  ;  delicate  organs  of  touch 
or  of  iirehension  possessed  by  many  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  as  the  Medusidse,  the  Polyzoa, 
the  Cephalopods,  &c. 

ten-tac'-u-la,  s.  pi.    [Tentaculum.] 

ten-tac'-u-lar,  a.  [Low  Lat.  teutnrul(nm) ; 
Eng.  adj.*  su'tl'.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tentacle  or  tentacles  ;  in  the  nature  of  a 
tentacle  or  tentacles. 

ten-tac'-u-late,  ten-tac'-n-lat-ed,  a. 

[Low  Lat.  tentat:ul{nvi) ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ate,  -ated.) 
Furnished  with  or  having  tentacles. 

'■  Tentitcutate    appendage     laterally     developed."— 
Kent  :  infusoria,  ii.  807. 

ten-tac-u-lif'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  (en- 
tacula,  pi.  of  tent-xculum  (q.v.),  and  ^7-0  =  to 
bear.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria,  or  a  class  of 
Protozoa.  Animalcules  bearing  neither  flagel- 
late appendages  nor  cilia  in  their  adult  state, 
but  seizing  their  food  and  eflecting  locomo- 
tion, when  unattached,  through  the  medium 
of  tentacle  like  processes  developed  fiom  the 
cuticular  surface  or  internal  parenchyma ; 
these  tentacles  are  simply  adhesive  or  tubu- 
lar, and  provided  at  their  distal  extrendty 
witli  a  cup-lilce  sucking-disc,  an  endoplast, 
and  one  or  more  contractile  vesicles  usually 
conspieuonsly  developed  ;  trichocysts  rarely, 
if  ever,  present;  increasing  by  Inugitudinal 
or  transverse  tission,  or  by  exiernai  and  in- 
ternal bud-formation.  They  inhabit  salt  and 
fresh  water;  and  are  divided  into  two  gron]>s  : 
Suctoria.  in  which  the  tentacles  are  wholly 
or  partially  suctorial,  and  Actinaria,  in  which 
they  are  merely  adhesive. 

ten-tac-n-lSf '-er-ous,  a.  [Tentacdlifera.] 
Bearing  or  producing  tentacles. 

ten- ta-cu'-Ii- form,  a.  [I^t.  tentamdmn  =^ 
a  teii'tacle,  and  forma  —  form.]  Shaped  like  a 
tentacle. 

ten-tac'-n-lite,  s.    [Tentaculites.] 

PaliTont. :  Any  individual  of  the  genOE 
Tentaculites, 


Tkxe.  at,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fotber ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6U 
or.  wore.  woU;  worlc,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cnb,  ciire.  nnlte,  cur,  role,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tentaculite-beds,  5.  pL 

Geol. :  Ue.ls  of  Middle  Devonian  age,  in 
North  Devonshire  and  in  Gennaiiy. 

ten-tac-'Di-li'-te^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tent<icul(um); 
suff.  -ites.] 

PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  organisms,  generally 
referred  to  tlie  Annelida,  but  stated  by  S.  P. 
Wuodward,  &.C.,  to  be  more  properly  classed 
under  the  Pteropoda,  or  perliaps  with  Ortliu- 
ceras  (q.v.).  There  is  a  sti-aiglit  conical  shelly 
tube,  aiinulated  and  sometimes  striated.  The 
walls  of  the  shell  are  thin,  and  it  is  open  at 
the  thick  end.  Found  in  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks.  Tentaculites  annulatns  is  a 
characteristic  Lower  Silurian  fossil. 

t£n-tac'-u-iuin  (pi.  ten-tac'-u-la),  s. 

[Lat,,  fion'i  tcjito  =  to  leel,  to  try.]    The  same 
as  Tkntacle  (q.v.). 

*tent'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  tent  (1),  s. ; 

•Of/e.]    A  colleetion  of  tents  ;  an  encampment. 

"Upon  the  mount  the  king  hia  tentane  fixed." 

Drayton :  Barons  IVars,  U-  15. 

•ten-ta'-tion,   *  ten-ta-ci-on,   s.     [Lat. 

tentdtio,    from   tentatus,    pa.  par.  of  ?eTt/o  =  to 
try.)    [Tesiptation.]    Trial,  teniiitation. 

"  If  at  any  time  through  the  frailty  of  our  wretched 
nature  niid  tli©  viuleiice  of  tentation.  we  be  drawn  into 
■  sinful  Hctiun.  yet  let  us  take  heed  of  being  leavened 
with  witkeiluess."— fip.  Hall:  Kernains. 

tSn'-ta-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tentative  =  try - 
ing,  tentative,  frnm  tentatits,  pa.  par.  of  teitto 
=  to  try  ;  Fr.  tentatif;  Sp.  tentutiio.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Based  on  or  consisting  in  ex- 
periment ;  experimental,  empiri<al. 

'"The  teutatiue  edict  of  Crmatantiua  described  many 
false  hearts."— B;^,  Bait:  Remains,  p.  15, 

t  B.  As  suhst. :  An  essay,  an  experiment,  a 
trial. 

"  Tlie  various  tentatives  of  the  early  thinkers  had 
all  ended  iu  a  scepticism  whicli  was  turned  to  dex- 
terous use  by  the  Si-phista." — Lewes:  Bistory  of  Philo- 
tophy  (ed.  1880).  i.  33!i. 

tSn'-ta-tive-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  tentative;  -ly.) 
In  a  tentative  manner;  by  way  of  experiment 
or  trial. 

tSnt'-ed,a.  [Eng.  (mf(l),  s. ;  -fid.]  Furnished 
or  covered  with  tents. 

"The  palisade. 
That  closed  the  tented  giound." 

Scott :  Marmion,  v.  L 

tSnt'-er  fl),  s.      [Eng.  tent  (2),  v.  ;   -er.]     A 

f>erson  in  a  manufactory  who  tends  to  or 
ooks  after  a  machine,  or  set  of  machines,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  iiroper  working  order,  as 
a  loom-(cji(er.  He  may  also  have  the  super- 
vision of  a  certain  number  of  the  hands  em- 
ployed on  such  machines. 

tent'-er  (2).  *  teint-er,  "  tent-ar,  •  tent- 
ure,  *tent-our,  *tent-owre,  s.  [Pmp. 
teiUure,  from  Fi.  tentare-=3.  stretching,  ex- 
tending ;  Lat.  tentura  =  a  stretchiTig,  from 
tentus,  pa.  par.  of  ie»do  =  to  stretch.] 

1.  A  frame  used  to  stretch  pieces  of  cloth, 
to  make  them  set  even  and  square. 

2.  A  drying-room. 

3.  A  tenter-hook. 

nd  drawen 

*1I  On  the  tenters :  [Tknteb-eook,  ^. 

tenter-bar,  s.  a  device  for  stretcliing 
dotii. 

tenter-ground«  s.  Ground  on  which 
ft^mes  for  btretohing  cloth  are  erected.  [Ten- 
ter (2),  1.] 

•'  I  conld  distinguish  only  a  shadow  of  the  caatle  on 
a  bill,  and  tenter-grriuntU  spread  far  and  wide  round 
the  town."— «»((j;  Letter  to  Dr.  Wharton, 

tenter-hook.  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  One  of  a  set  of  hooks  arranged  on 
the  inside  margin  of  a  fiame  and  used  in 
stretching  clotli,  the  margin  of  which  is  held 
fast  by  the  hooks. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  that  painfully  strains, 
racks,  or  toitures. 

IT  On  tenter-hooks,  *  On  the  tenters:  On  the 
■tretcli ;  on  the  rack  ;  in  a  state  of  suspense 
or  anxiety. 

*tent'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tenter  (2),  s.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  hang,  stretch,  or  strain  on 
or  as  on  tenters. 

"When  leather  or  cloth  is  tenfn-ed,  it  epringeth 
back."— Bacon  .■  .Vaturat  History.  5  12. 


To  admit  of  being  stretched 


by  a  tenter. 

"  Woollen  cloth  will  tenter."— Bacon:  If  at.  Bilt. 


*  tentes.  s.  pi.   [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Fr.  tentes 
=  tents.J 
Bot.  :  The  catkina  of  Jugkms  regia.    {Lyte.) 

tenth,  *  tenthe.  « teonthe,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
leoiUia;  Icel.  tiuiidi.] 

A*  As  adj. :  The  ordinal  of  ten  ;  coming 
next  after  the  ninth. 

"It  may  be  thought  the  less  strange,  if  others  can- 
not d"  as  much  at  tlie  ttnth  or  twentieth  trial  aa  we 
did  after  mucli  practice,"- Bo^f«. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  tenth  part ;  one  of  ten 
equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be 
divided  ;  a  tithe. 

"  Of  all  the  horses. 
The  treasure  in  the  field  achieved,  and  city. 
We  VAuder  you  the  truth." 

ShaJietp.  :  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  The  tenth  part  of  the  annual 
profit  of  every  churtli  living  in  England,  form- 
erly paiil  to  the  puiie.  but  by  statute  transfernd 
to  the  crown,  and  afteiwards  made  a  partof  the 
fund  known  as  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.     {Eng.) 

2.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  issuing 
out  of  ijersi'UAl  property,  and  were  formerly  the  real 
tenrhvi  liftetnth  j^art  of  all  the  movables  belonging 
to  the  subject.  Originally  the  amount  was  uncertain, 
but  was  reduced  to  a  cerLuiuty  in  the  eighth  ye;ir  of 
Edward  III,,  when  new  taxations  were  made  of  ev*ry 
township,  borouijli,  and  city  in  the  kiugdum,  and 
recorded  in  the  Exchequer.  So  that  when,  afterwards, 
the  cuiumona  granted  the  crown  a  fifteenth,  every 
parish  in  Euglaud  immediately  knew  their  propor- 
tion of  it."— Slackttone  :  Com-ment.,  bk.  L,  ch,  T. 

3.  Miisic: 

(1)  A  compound  interval,  comprising  an 
octave  and  a  tliiid,  nine  conjoint  degrees,  or 
ten  snunds.  The  tenth  is  the  octave  of  the 
third,  and  may  be  major  or  minor,  diminished 
or  augmented. 

(2)  An  organ  stop,  tuned  a  tenth  above  the 
diapasons,  called  also  double  tierce  ordecima. 

tenth'- ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tenth;  -ly.]  In  the 
tenth  place. 

ten-thre-din'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ten- 
tkreU(o),  genit.  tentkrtdia(is);  Lat,  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sulf.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  Sawflies;  a  family  of  Hymenoptera, 
tribe  Phytophaga.  The  ovipositor  is  a  saw- 
like blade  of  two  lateral  pieces  at  tlie  apical 
end  of  the  abdomen.  Anteiinee  generally 
short,  with  tliree  to  thirty  joints,  sometimes 
pectinated  in  the  males.  Maxillary  jialpi  with 
six  joints  ;  pruthorax  produced  at  the  sides 
to  tlie  origin  of  the  four  wings  ;  anterior  tibiae 
with  two  spurs  at  the  apex.  The  males  are 
generally  darker  in  colour  than  the  females. 
The  female,  by  the  saw  of  the  ovipositor, 
makes  slits  in  the  leaves  or  tender  shoots  of 
plants,  and  then  separating  the  two  pieces, 
deposits  her  eggs  between  them.  The  larvae 
have  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet ;  they  are 
like  those  of  tlie  Lepidoptera,  but  want  the 
circles  of  hooked  bristles,  and  have  only  a 
simple  eye  on  each  side  of  the  forehead.  The 
coction  is  of  the  texture  of  parchment,  or  may 
resemble  lattice,  or  both  characteristics  may 
be  present.  It  is  attached  to  the  plant  or  tree 
on  winch  the  iarvse  feed  or  is  buried  in  the 
gmund.  About  a  thou.sand  species  are  known, 
many  of  them  fiom  Europe.  The  larvae  are 
very  destructive  to  crops.    [Athalia.] 

ten-thre'-do,  s.  [Gr.  T€v9pr}8uiv  (tenthreddn) 
=  a  kind  of  wasp  or  fly.] 

Entom. :  Sawfly,  the  typical  genus  of  Ten- 
thredinidffi.  Uppt-r  wings  with  f<'ur  sub- 
marginal  cells  ;  antennse  with  the  third  and 
fourth  ji'ints  of  the  same  length.  Tenthredo 
CBthiops,  a  small  black  species,  deposits  eg,i;s 
on  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  larva  are 
black,  and  often  numerous  enough  to  do  the 
trees  great  damage.  Tenthredo  grossukirice  is 
the  Gooseberry  Sawfly. 

tent'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  tetit  (2),  s.;-ie  =  -y.]  Heed- 
ful, cautious.    (Scotch.) 

"  Jean  slips  in  twa  with  tenli^  e'e." 

Bums:  Batloioeen. 

*  ten-tig'-in-ous,  a.  [Lnt.  tentigo,  genit. 
tentiginis-  —  a  stretching,  lasciviousness.] 

1.  StilT,  stretclied. 

2.  Lustful,  lecherous. 

"  Nothing  affects  the  head  so  much  as  a  tenti^nout 
humour,  rt-|)elled  and  elated  to  the  upper  region." — 
Sioijt  :  Mechanical  Operations  of  the  S^iirit. 

tent' -less,  a.  [Eng.  tent  (2),  s. ;  -less.}  Heed- 
less, careless.     (Scotch.) 

"  I'll  wander  on,  with  teiUless  heed." 

Bums:  To  James  Smith. 


ten-tor'-i-um,  s.     [Lat.=  a  tent  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  .\n  arched  or  vaulted  partition, 
stretched  across  the  cerebrum  and  the  cere- 
bellum. 

*tent'-dr-y,  «.  [Lat.  tentoHum  =  a,  tentj 
The  textile  labric  of  a  tent. 

"The  women  who  are  said  to  weave  hangings  and 
curUiiis  for  the  grove,  wero  no  other  then  nmkcm  of 
tentorirs.  to  spread  from  tree  to  ltin3."~£veli/n: 
Si/lca.  bk,  Iv.,  S  6. 

*tent'-ure.  s.  [Ft.]  [Tenter,  s.]  Paper- 
liangings,  wall-paper. 

tent'-wort,  s.  [First  element  doubtfVil ; 
Britten  &  Holhuid  quote  a  statement  by 
Threlkeld  that  the  plant  was  named  becau.se  it 
was  a  sjiecitic  ag;iiust  the  "taint"  or  swelling 
of  the  jnints  in  rickets.] 

Bot. :  Asiilenium  Ruta  muraria. 

*  ten'-u-ate,  v.t.  [I-at.  tenuatus,  pa.  par.  of 
tenuo  =  to  make  thin ;  tenuis  =  thin.]  To 
make  tliin. 

ten'-u-e§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  tenuis  =  thin.] 
Gram.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  letters  k,  tt,  t 
(k,  p,  t)  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  relatiuii  to 
their  icspective  middle  tetters  y,  ^,  6  (3,  h,  d), 
and  their  aspirates  x,  <i>,  d  (ch,  ph,  th).  '\  li.se 
terms  .are  also  applied  to  the  corresponding 
letters  and  articulate  elements  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

ten-u-i-fo'-U-ous,   a.    [Lat.  (emits  =  thin, 
and  folium  ~  a  h-af.] 
Bot. :  Having  thin  or  narrow  leaves. 

ten'-U-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  (e?mis  =  thin.]  Rare 
or  subtle  ;  tenuous.     (Opposed  to  detise.) 

"The  most  teimious,  pure,  and  simple  matter."— 
OlanviU:  Pre-ezisfence  of  Soul t,  ch.  xiv. 

t  ten-u-i-ros'-ter,  s.    [Tenuirostres,] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  member  of  the  group 
Tenuirostres  (q.v.), 

t  ten-u-i-ros'-tral,  a.  [Tenuirostres.]  Of 
or  peVtaining  to  "the  Tenuirostres ;  slender- 
beaked. 

"  The  grullutorial  or  tgniiirostral  type  is  shown  in 
birds,  Hs  in  nuidriiiieds,  by  a  great  slendernes^  and 
elongation  of  the  ju.ws,  muzzle,  or  hill."— Swainson: 
Birdt,  i.  10. 

t  ten-u-i-ros'-tre^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tenuis  =  thin, 
slender,  and  rostrum  =  a  beak.] 

Ornith. :  A  division  of  Insessores,  having  a 
long  and  slender  beak  tapering  to  a  point. 
Toes  large  and  slender,  especially  the  hind 
one,  the  outer  usually  more  or  less  united  to 
the  middle  one  at  the  base.  They  live  on 
juices  of  plants  or  on  insects.  Families  Cer- 
thiadre.  Meliphagidffi,  Trochilidse,  Promerop- 
ids,  and  Upupidae. 

ten'-u-is,  s.    [L.it.=  thin.] 

Gram.:  One  of  the  tenues  (q.v.). 

ten-u'-i-ty,  •  ten-u-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  tenuiU^ 
from  Lat.  (emiitatem,  accus.  of  tenuitas,  from 
teniLis  =  thin.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tenuous  or 
thin ;  thinness,  slenderuess ;  sinallness  in 
diameter. 

••In  the  iris  of  the  eye.  and  the  drum  of  the  ear, 
the  tenuity  of  the  muscles  is  aatonishing."— Pa/«j/.- 
Jfatnrul  Theoloiiy,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Rarity,  rareness,  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid  : 
as,  the  tenuity  of  the  atmospliere. 

*3.  Simplicity,  plainness;  absence  of  gran- 
deur ;  meanness. 

*  i.  Poverty. 

•'  Tlie  (tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will  soon 
let  them  See  whiit  a  poorcarcass  they  are,  wheu  jiarted 
from  tlie  i nflueuce  of  thatsupremacy,"—A'irt3  Cftartei; 
Eikon  Oat  Hike, 

ten'-u-ous,  a.    [Lat.  tenuis  =  Xhm,  slender.] 
L  Thin,  small,  slender,  minute. 
2.  Rare,  rarefied  ;  subtle,  not  dense. 

ten'-ure,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  tenura,  from 
Lilt.  teJieo  =  to  hold.] 

1.  The  act,  manner,  or  right  of  holding  pro- 
perty, especially  real  estate.  Land  maybe 
held  according  to  two  main  principles,  feudal 
or  allodial  (see  these  words).  The  former  ia 
the  princijile  universal  in  England.  The 
ancient  English  tenures  are  to  be  accounted 
for  upnn  feudal  principles,  and  no  other; 
being  fruits  of,  and  deduct'd  from,  the  feudal 
policy.  For  there  seem  to  have  subsisted 
among  our  ancestors  f"ur  principal  speries  of 
lay    tenures,    to    which   all   others    may    be 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorns,  9hin.  l>en<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  C 
-Kjlan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  deL 
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reduced,  the  Rrand  criteria  of  wliich  were  tlie 
natvires  of  tlie  several  services  that  were  due 
to  the  lords  from  tlieir  tenants.  These  ser- 
viL-es,  in  n-spect  of  their  quality,  were  either 
free  or  b;ise  services ;  in  respect  of  their 
quantity  and  the  time  of  tlieir  exacting  them, 
were  either  certain  i>r  uncertain.  Free  ser- 
vices were  such  as  were  not  unbecoming  the 
character  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform  ; 
as,  to  serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay 
ft  sum  of  money,  and  the  like.  Base  services 
were  such  as  were  tit  only  for  peasants  or 
persons  of  a-servile  rank  ;  as,  to  plou^^h  the 
lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedges,  or  other 
mean  tmplovments.  By  later  etatiites  the 
foi-mer  complication  of  tenure  has  been  re- 
duced and  land  title  made  uniform,  but  the 
feudal  principle  pei-siats,  and  all  land  is  con- 
sidered to  be  held  mediately  or  immediately 
from  the  King.  In  the  United  States  land  i& 
held  under  allodial  or  independent  tenure,  and 
the  title  of  every  tenant  in  fee-aimple  is  abso- 
lute, and  subject  to  the  claim  of  no  superior. 
In  leg;al  technicality,  however,  the  English 
terms  for  tenure  are  retained.  [Burgage, 
Copyhold,   Feankalmoiqne,    Socage,   Yille- 

KAOE.] 

"  The  tenure  described  by  onr  ancient  writers,  under 
the  uame  of  nriviieted  villeuage.  is  »uch  as  ha*  been 
held  oi  the  kiugs  of  EngUud  from  the  O.tuquest  dowu- 
wajda;  being  uo  other  than  hu  exwlted  ajtecies  '-'I 
copvhold.  aubatstiug  at  this  day.  viz..  the  tenure  m 
»Dc1eut  d«uie3Qe.  ft  applies  to  those  laudsor  uiauora. 
which,  though  now  perhaps  giauted  out  to  private 
■ubieeta.  were  actually  in  the  h&ndaof  the  crown  in 
the  tune  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  William  the 
Conqueror;  and  the  tenants  therein  have  some  jecu- 
liar  privilege,  now  of  little  if  o(  any  value.  It  thus 
appears,  that  whatever  changes  and  alterations  our 
tenurci  have  In  process  of  time  undergone,  from  tne 
Saxon  era  to  the  12  Lar.  II,.  fill  lay  tenurfs  are  now  In 
effect  reduced  to  two  species  ;  free  tenure  in  common 
socAge.  and  base  retture  by  copy  ol  oourt-rolL'  —Black- 
ttone:  Co'"ni#n(.,  bk.  li.  ch.  i. 

2.  The  consideration,  condition,  or  service, 
which  the  occupier  of  laud  gives  to  his  lord  or 
superior  for  the  use  of  his  land. 

3.  Manner  of  holding  in  general ;  the  terras 
or  conditions  upon  which  anything  is  held  or 
retained. 

■■  All  that  seems  thine  own 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone." 

Cowper  ;  Expostulation,  STL 

le-nu'-to,  a.    [Ital.  =  held.] 

Music :  A  term  applied  to  a  note  or  series  oi 
notes  having  to  be  held  or  kept  sounding  the 
ftill  time. 

ten'-zon,  ten'-son,  s.  [Fr.  tenson;  Ital. 
tenzoiie ;  frum  Low  Lat.  Unsionem,  accus.  of 
tensio  —  a  contending,  a  contest,  from  Lat. 
tensus,  pa.  par.  of  (endo  =  to  stretch.)  A  con- 
tention in  verse  between  rival  troubadours 
before  a  tribunal  of  love  or  gallantry  ;  lience, 
a  subdivision  of  a  chanson  composed  by  one 
of  the  contestants  or  competitors. 

te-o-cal'-li.  s.    (5Iex.  =  God's  house.] 

Antiq.:  The  name  given  to  the  tetnples  of 
the  aborigines  of  Mexico.  They  were  built  in 
the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid,  in  two, 
three,  or  more  stories,  or  terraces,  on  the 
highest  of  which  the  temple  proper  was 
situated.  The  Teocallis  of  Yucatan  are  not 
built  in  terraces,  but  rise  at  an  angle  of  45^  to 
the  platforms  on  which  the  temple  is  placed. 
[Pyramid,  2.] 

"  A  spacious  and  imposiug  building,  erected  on  the 
ruins  or  the  great  rewani.  or  temple  of  the  A2tec  god. 
^ixith."— Chambers   Kncyc.  vL  436. 

te'-o-pan,  s.  [Mex.  =  place  of  God.]  The 
same  as  Teocalli  (q.v.). 

te'-pal,  s.     [Altered  from  petal,  and  with  a 
reference  to  sepal.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  petal. 

2.  One  of  the  portions  of  a  perianth. 

tSp-e-fac'-tion,  •tep-i-fac'-tion,s.  [Lat. 
t£pe/act^^s,  pa.  par.  of  tepcfacio  =  to  t-epefy 
(q.v.).]  The  actor  operation  of  warming  or 
making  tepid  or  moderately  wann. 

tep'-efy,  ♦tep'-i-fy,  v.t  &  i.  [Lat.  Upe- 
faciOf  from  tepeo  =  to  be  warm,  aud/acio  =  to 
make.  ] 

A.  Tram. :  To  make  tepid  or  moderately 
warm. 

"They  (pike!  He  close  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
■water  lamoetwiirm.  and  seldom  venture  out.  except 
the  day  be  partiruhirly  fine,  and  the  shaliowa  at  the 
edges  of  the  stream  l-ecomo  tepified  by  the  powerful 
rays  ot  the  saxi."—aoldsmith:  Animated  A'ature. 
iv.  233. 

B.  Znfrons.;  Tobecome  tepid  or  moderately 
warm. 


te-pe-Ji-l6'-te  (J  as  h),  s.  [Nati\6  name  iu 
Central  America.) 

Bot.  :  The  young,  unexpanded  flower-buds 
of  a  species  of  Cliania:'dorea  (q.v.) ;  highly 
esteemed  as  a  vegetable. 

teph'-rsa-ops,  s.  f Gr.  Ti<t>pa  (kphra)  =  ashes, 
and  li.^  (dps)=  the  face,  the  countenance.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sparidse,  group  Can- 
tharina,  from  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Aus- 
tralian seas. 

•  teph'-ra-man-C3^,  s.  [Gr.  re'-^pa  (tephra)  = 
ashes,  an'd  juafTtta  (mitiU^ia)  =  jirophecy,  di- 
vination.] Divination  by  the  inspection  of 
the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice. 

teph'-rine,  teph'-rite,  s.  [Gr.  Ti4>pa  (tephra) 
=  cinders,  ashes  ;  sutt'.  -ine,  -iU.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  originally  given  to  a  gray, 
ash-like  rock  of  loose  texture,  the  base  of 
which  was  trachytic.  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion has  shown,  however,  that  it  consists  of 
a  plagioclase  felspar,  associated  with  either 
nepheline  or  leucite,  and  sometimes  with  both, 
and  also  several  accessory  minerals.  This 
name  has  been  until  recently  useil  by  French 
geologists;  but  Rosenbuseh  {Mikrosknpiscke 
Physiographie  d.  Tnassigen  Gesteiiu,  Stuttgart, 
1S77)  has  adopted  it  as  a  designation  of  a 
"  fjimily"  of  rocks,  most  of  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  phonolites  (q.v.). 

teph-ri'-tis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Te>pa 
{tephra)  =  ashes.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidge  (q.v.), 
allied  to  Hippoglossus.  The  mouth  is  nearly 
symmetrical,  and  the  dorsal  commences  above 
the  eye. 

teph-rdd-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  T6</ipu5)]s  (tephro- 
drs)  —  asii-cul.iured,  and  6pns(cr;u5)=  a  bird. 
Named  fi-om  their  sombre  plumage.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Prionopid*  (in  some 
cla-ssitications,  of  LAuiidse,  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  sub-family  Dicrurinje),  with  fi'ur 
species,  from  the  Oriental  region.  The  frontal 
feathers  are  bristly  and  incurved.  They  go 
about  in  small  flocks,  carefully  hunting  for 
the  insects  on  which  they  feed. 

•  teph'-r6-mS,n-9y,  '  teph-ro-man'-ti-a 

(ti  ;is  shi)»  s,    [Tephramancy.] 

teph-ro'-^i-a,  s.  [Mud.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tempos 
{tephros)  =  ash-coloured.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Galegese.  Tropical  or 
sub-tropieal  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  usually 
with  unequally  pinnated  leaves,  covered  with 
a  gray  silky  down,  and  lanceolate  or  subulate 
stipules.  Flowers  mostly  in  axillary  racemes, 
white  or  purplish  ;  calyx  campanulate,  with 
five  nearly  equal  teeth  ;  stamens  in  one  or 
two  bundles ;  legume  linear,  compressed, 
straight,  or  curved,  mnny-seeded.  The  young 
branches  of  Tephrosia  toxicaria  and  T.  cinerea, 
"West  Indian  plants,  with  the  leaves  pounded 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  quicklime,  are 
thrown  into  pools  and  mountain  streams  to 
poison  fish.  The  smalh-r  fry  die  ;  tJie  larger 
tishes,  though  temporarily  stupehed,  generally 
recover.  An  infusinn  of  the  seeds  of  T.  pur- 
purea, a  copiously  branched  perennial,  one  or 
two  feet  high,  „ommon  in  India,  is  given  as  a 
cooHng  medicine.  A  decoction  of  the  bitter 
root  is  given  in  dyspepsia,  lientery,  tym- 
panitis, &c.  T.  Senna  is  used  as  a  purga- 
tive by  the  inhabitants  of  Popayan.  A  blue 
dye  is  extracted  from  T.  tinctoria,  an  under- 
shrub  growing  in  Mysore,  &c.  T.  Apollinea 
in  Nubia,  and  T.  toxicaria  in  the  Niger 
region,  are  also  dye  plants. 

2.  Entorn.  :  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths, 
family  Boarmidfe.    Five  species  are  British. 

tep'-id,  a.  [Lat.  tepidus,  from  tepeo  =  to  be 
warm,  from  same  root  as  Sansc.  tap  =  to 
burn.]    Moderately  warm  ;  lukewarm. 

•■  Throiigh  the  tepid  gleauis 
Deep  musing,  then  be  be^^t  exerts  his  song," 

Thomson  :  Autumn,  1,324. 

tep-i-dar'-i-ura,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tepidus  = 
tepid  (q.v.).] 

Roman  Antiq.  :  An  apartment  in  Roman 
baths  where  the  tepid  water  was  placed  ; 
also  t!ie  boiler  in  which  the  water  was  warmed 
for  the  tepid  bath. 

te-pid'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  tepiditc,  from  T^t.  tepidus 
=  tepid.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tepid 
or  lukewarm.     {Lit.  £Jig.) 

"  The  tepiditp  and  infldell  b&senesae  ol  the  Jewish 
nation."— Sp.  Taylor:  Life  of  Chr-ist,  pt.  i-.  §  4. 


tep'-id-ness,s.  [Kng.  tepid ; -ness.]  Tepidity, 
lukewarmneas, 

*  te'-por,  3.     [Lat.)     Gentle  heat,  moderate 

warmth. 

"  The  810.-111  pox,  mortal  durlnn  evich  a  season,  grew 
more  [.ivourable  by  the  tcpor  and  moisture  iu  ApiU.' 
—Arbuth'iou 

teq'-ez  quite  (q  as  k),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Tequuixquitl,  the  Mexican  name  for  a  mineral 
substance  found  at  Texcoco,  Znmpango.] 

Min. :  A  mixture  of  various  salts,  consisting 
principally  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt). 

ter-a-cryl'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  ter{ebic),  and  acrylic] 
Derived  from,  or  containing  terebic  and  acrylic 
acid. 
teracryllc-acid,  s.  [Pyroterebic-actd.1 

ter'-a-phim,  s.  pi.  [Heb.  D'E^r"  (teraphim^ 
perhaps  from  an  obsolete  verb  rj^n  (taraph) 
=  to  live  agreeably  or  in  plenty.  (Gesenixis.)'} 
Jewish  Antiq.  :  Household  gods,  like  the 
Roman  Penates.  The  "  images  "  which  Rachel 
stole  from  her  father  Laban  are  called  in 
Hebrew  teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  34,  35). 
Perhaps  they  were  the  "  strange  gods"  given 
up  by  Jacob's  household,  and  by  him  hid 
under  the  "oak"  at  Shechein  (xxxv.  2,  4). 
Again,  the  "image"  which  Michal  put  in 
David's  bed,  and  wliicli  was  intended  to  be 
mistaken  for  him,  is  called  in  Hebrew  tera- 
phim, a  plural  form,  though  apparently  only 
with  a  singular  meaning.  It  was  probably  of 
the  human  form  and  size  (1  Sam.  xix.  13). 
Micah  manufactured  one  or  more  (Judges 
xvii.  5,  xviii.  14,  17,  IS,  20).  Teraphim  are 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  ej'hods, 
and  in  Zech.  x.  2,  it  is  stated  that  the  tera- 
phim (A.  V.  idols)  have  spoken  vanity,  imply- 
ing that  they  were  consulted  as  oracles  by  the 
Jews,  as  ephods  were(l  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  12.  xxx. 
7).  The  Babylonians  used  them  for  a  similar 
purpose  (Ezek.  xxi.  21).  Samuel  denounced 
them  (i  Sam.  xv.  23),  and  Josiah  put  them 
away,  with  wizards,  idols,  die.  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
24). "  The  English  reader  must  have  recourse 
to  the  R.  V.  to  find  where  the  w^rd  terapliim 
occurs  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  as  in  all  but 
one  passage  (Rosea  iii.  4)  the  A,  V.  translates 
it  by  other  words. 

ter'-a-pin,  s.    [Terrapin.] 
ter'-as*  s.    [Gr.  repa?  (teras)  =  a  monster.] 
Entoiii. :  A  genu.=  of  Cynipidie.    The  puno 

ture  by  Tents  termiTialis  oi  oak  twigs  producea 

the  gall  called  oak-apple. 

*  te-ra-.«'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  rdpa^  (teras),  genit, 
T«>aTos  (tera'fQS)  =  a  sign,  a  wonder.]  Mai^ 
»'ellous,  wonderful,  mir.iculous. 

ter-at-ich'-thys»  s.  [Pref.  terat(p);  and  Gr. 
ixOv<;  {icltthiis)  =  a  fish.] 

Pahcont. :  A  genus  of  Gymnodoutidae. 
Known  British  species  one,  from  the  Lower 
Eocene. 

ter-a-tO-,  prej.  [Teratical.]  Marvellous ; 
of  o'l  belonging  to  monsters  or  anything  won- 
derful. 

ter-a-tog'-en-y,  s.     [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr. 
y€i't-dtt}  {gennuo)  =  to  produce.] 
MeJ. :  The  formation  of  monsters. 

ter-at'-6-lite,  s.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr. 
Aieo?(/iMo.-i)  =  astone;  Lat.  terra  miraculosa  ; 
Ger.  wundererde.] 

Min. :  An  impure  variety  of  lithomarge 
(q.v.),  found  at  Flanitz,  Saxony. 

ter-a-to-loff'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  teratolog(y); 
-icai.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  teratology;  deal- 
ing with  or  treating  of  monsters  or  marvels. 

ter-a-t6l'-6-gist»  s.    [Eng.  teratolog(,y) ;  -ist.] 

*  1.  <;)ne  gi\Tn  to  teratology  ;  one  who  deals 
in  marvels  ;  a  marvel-monger. 

2.  One  who  studies  or  is  versed  in  the 
science  of  teratology. 

ter-a-tol'-O'gy,  s.  [Pref.  terato-,  and  Gr. 
A670S  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

1.  That  bra.ich  of  biological  science  which 
deals  with  monsters,  malformations,  or 
deviations  from  the  normal  types  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

•  2.  AtTectation  of  sublimity  in  language ; 
bombast.    (Biiiiey.) 


Cite,  fat,  lare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9l£  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    «.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 


teratosatirus— terebralia 
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ter-a-t^-sau'-rns,  s.    [Fref.  terato-,  and  Gr. 
ffaO'po?  {sauio$)=^  a  lizard.] 
PaUvoia. :  A  genus  of  Triassic  Dinosaurs. 

ter'-bi-um.  s.    [Fi-om  Ytterby  in  Sweden.] 
Chem. :  A  metal,  supposed  by  Mosander  in 
1843    to    exist,    tot;ether    with    erbium    and  , 
yttrium,  in  gadolinite.    Snbseqnent  investipr*- 
tanns  have  thrown  considerable  donbt  on  its 
existence,  and  it  is  now  believed  to  be  yttiia 
contaminated  with  the  oxides  of  the  cerium  , 
metals. 

ter^e,  "  tyerse,  s.  \Tt.  masc.  tiers,  fern. 
Jicri-e  =  third  ;  titrs  =  &  third  part,  a  tierrt', 
from      Lai.      tertius,     fern,     tertia  =  third.] 

JTlPRCE.] 

*  1.  A  third  part,  a  third. 

"  TLe  midiJle  betweene  them  both  Is  50  dagreee  and 
a  fwce  in  latitude."— /?acW«yf-  Voyagti.  iii.  2lo. 

*%  Measures,  £c.  :  A  cask  whose  contents 
•re  forty-two  gallons,  the  third  of  a  pipe  or 
butt. 

*'  For  I  Btarcb'd  every  piece  of  wine ;  yes  aure.  sir, 
Aud  every  little  terce.  thiit  could  hiit.  testilie." 
Beuum.  .t  F/et.  :  The  PU<}rim.  ii.  L 

*  3.  Eccles. :  The  same  as  Tierce,  II,  2. 

"  At  bowTe  tyerae."        Myrour  of  our  Ladu,  p.  13. 

4.  Scots  Law:  A  real  right,  whereby  a  widow 
who  has  not  accepted  any  special  provision, 
is  entitled  to  a  life-rent  of  one-third  of  the 
heritage  in  wliich  her  husband  died  infeft, 
provided  the  marriage  has  endured  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  or  has  produced  a  living  child. 
No  widow  is  entitled  to  her  terce  until  she  is 
regularly  kenned  to  it.     [Ken,  v.,  A.  II.] 

terce-major,  s. 

Cards  :  A  sequence  of  the  three  best  cards 
in  some  games. 

161^-961,  •  ter-cell.  ^  tas-ael,  s.&a.  [O.  Fr. 

ticrcdet,  so  ealled  because  he  is  commonly  a 
third  less  than  the  female,  from  O.  Fr.  tiers, 
tierce  =  third  [Tebce]  ;  cf.  O.  Ital  terzolo  ;  Ital. 
terzuolo,  from  terzo  ■=  third.] 

A.  As  subst. ;  The  male  of  the  falcon,  espec. 
the  cnmmon  or  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  pere- 
grinus). 

"  The  falcou  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  duckB  i'  the 
river,"— Sftate«p. :  Troilus  &  Oressitia,  iii.  2. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Male. 

"  The  terceU  egte,  as  ye  know  fiill  wele, 
Tlie  foiUe  royall,  aboue  yon  al!  in  degre." 

Chtiucer :  Atse^nbljj  of  FouZet. 

"ter9e'-let,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tiercelet.]  [Tercel.] 
The  male  hawk  ;  the  male  eagle. 

"  Perched  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high, 
Sleep  sealed  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye," 

Scoit :  R-Aebu,  vi  2. 

•  ter'-9el-lene,  s.  [Tercel.]  A  small  male 
hawk  ;  a  terreiet. 

tdr-9en'-ten-a-ry,  t  ter-9en-ten'-a-ry, 

•  ter-9en-ten'-a-ry,  a.  tt  s.  [Lat  ter  = 
thrice,  and  centEimriiis  =  centenary  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Comprising  three  hundred 
years  ;  including  or  relating  to  an  interval  of 
three  hundred  years. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  day  celebrated  or  observed 
as  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  some  event, 
as  a  gre;it  victory,  &c.,  which  occurred  tliree 
hundred  years  before. 

"  Thcdr  noble  president  had  accnstonied  himself  to 
Bny  *  tercenteenary,"  But  all  long  words  that  ended 
in  "ary,"  '  ery,'  '  ory,"  were  accented  on  the  fourth 
ayllable  from  the  end,  or  what  sohol.ira  called  the 
•prenntepeiinltitnate.'  (Laoghter.)  If  his  lordship's 
attt^^tion  were  called  to  that  little  law,  he  would 
Biliiiit  hia  pronuuoiation  to  the  common  one,  and 
Would  spealt  of  the  '  ter^^ieTil-enary."'— Daily  j/ewi, 
6epL  29.  18S7. 

ter9'-er,  s.    (Eug.  terc(e);  -er.'i 

Law :  A  tenant  in  dower  ;  a  doweress. 

t6r9'-et,  s.    [Ft.,  from  (icrs  =  third.] 

1.  Music:  A  third. 

2.  Poetry :  A  group  of  three  rhyming  lines  ; 
a  triplet. 

tcr'-9ine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tertius  =  third.] 
Bot. :  Mirbel's  name  for  what  he  considered 
a  tliird  coating  of  some  seeds,  internal  to  the 
secundine  and  primine.  It  is  really  only  a 
layer  of  the  primine  or  secundine,  or  the 
secundine  itself.  Called  by  Malpighi  the 
Chorion. 

ttere,  s.    [Tare  (!),«.] 

ter-©-bS.in'-xc,  a.  [Eng.  tereh(ic),  and  amic] 
Derived  from  or  containing  terebic  acid  and 
ammonia. 


terebamio-acid,  s. 


Ht 


]s. 


Tere- 


TEREBELLA    E3IMALINA. 


Chem. :  C7UuN08  =  (C7H802)" 

"bamide.  Prepared  by  heating  terebic  acid  in 
auininiiia  gas  to  140-1'JO*.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  ill  ctild,  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  ulcoliol. 

ter-e-b^m'-idcs.  [Eng.  tereb(ic),  and  amide.] 
[Thrkbamic-acid.] 

ter'-e-bate,  s.    [Eng.  ter eh{ic) ;  -ate.] 
Cheni.  :  A  salt  of  tertbic  acid. 

ter-e-bel'-la,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Lat.  terebra  =  a 
boring  instrument.] 

1,  Surg. :  A  trepan  or  trephine. 

2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genns  of  Terebellidai 
(q.v.).  The  sheath  ronsists  of  sand,  pieces  nf 
shell,  and  other  adventitious  particles,  held 
together  by  a 
glutinous  se- 
cretion from 
the  body.  The 
young,  when 
first  they  quit 
the  eggs,  are 
small,  globu- 
lar embryos, 
thickly  co- 
vered with 
cilia.  Tlien 
the  body  be- 
comes elon- 
gate and  the 
cilia  collect  in 
a  baud  round 
the  middle  ; 
eyes  appe^-^ir. 
Next  the  cilia  diminish  in  size  and  disappear, 
the  animal  becomes  able  to  creep  along  the 
bottom  of  tlie  water  ;  finally  it  builds  its  tube 
and  moves  about  no  more. 

ter-e-bel'-li-dsB,  s.  3*/.  [Mod.  Lat.  tere- 
bell^a):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.] 

Zool. :  A  large  family  of  Tubicolte.  Animals 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  worm- 
shaped,  thick  in  front  and  nariow  behind, 
cephalic  region  often  with  a  collar;  tentacles 
nunif^rous,  filiform,  in  two  groups  around  the 
mouth ;  no  proboscis ;  branched  or  pectinate 
branchite  on  some  of  the  anterior  segments. 

ter'-«-bene,  s.  [Lat.  tereb{intlius^  =  turpen- 
tine ;  sutf.  -cue.] 

Chem.  :  CioHig.  An  optically  inactive 
isomer  of  oil  of  turpentine,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  tereben- 
thene.  It  has  the  odour  of  thyme-oil,  sp.  gr. 
0*864,  and  boils  at  lii(3°. 

ter-e-ben'-ic,  a.    [Terebic] 

ter-e-ben'-thene,  s.    [Terebene.] 

Chem. :  Ci,>Hig.  Bertlielnfs  name  for  the 
chief  constituent  found  in  French  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  readily  obtained  by  neutralizing 
the  oil  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  dis- 
tilling first  over  the  water-batli,  and  then  in  a 
vacuum.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  0,864,  boils  at 
161^,  and  has  a  specific  rotatory  power  of 
—  42-3. 

ter-e-ben-til'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tereb^iihene) ; 
-il,  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  tere- 
benthene. 


terebentUic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  ChHioO->=C6H6|  ^.^qH. 


A  mono- 
basic acid  obtained  by  passing  tlie  vapour  of 
turjientiue  over  snda-lime,  heatetl  to  400^,  and 
treating  the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric- 
acid.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  melts  at  90^, 
boils  at  250"^,  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  vapour  is  aciid,  and  attacks  the  nose 
strongly. 

ter-e-ben'-ZiC,  a.     [Eng.  tere(bene),  and  hen- 
z(o)ic.]     Derived  from  or  containing  terebene. 

terebenzlc-acid,  s. 

Ciiem. :  C14H7O4  (?)  Produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine,  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  shining  needles,  insoluble  in 
cold,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  cold 
alcohol,  melts  at  169^,  and  boils  at  a  much 
higher  teniperature. 

te-reb'-XC,  a.    [Eng.  tereb(ene) ;  -ic.]    Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  terebene. 


tereblc-aold,  s. 

Chtnri.  :    C7H10O4  =  (*^[|;;^2>"  }0j.      Ter©* 

beuic  Hcid.  Teruliilic  acid.  A  dibasic  acid  pre- 
pared bybentrng  oil  of  tirrjientine  with  four 
l'.irt.s  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1"25.  It  crj-frtal- 
iizes  in  four-sidt-d,  colourless  prisms,  wtth 
oblique  tei'mlnal  fuces,  dissolves  In  about  100 
parts  of  cold  water,  more  re;niily  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  melts  at  200^  with- 
out l"ss  of  weight,  but  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture begins  to  decompose.  It  forma  salts 
called  ti-rebates,  of  little  importance. 

terebic-Qthers,  s.  pi. 

Chnn.  :  A'-id  ethers  prejiared  by  the  direct 
action  of  terebic  acid  on  the  several  alc<»hols; 
thus,  ethyl  -  terebic  acid,  C7He(C2n5)04  = 
CrllsO.^  1 

C'lls  }0n,  is  au  oil  havinga  burning  taste, 
'H   ) 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  unstable. 

ter-e-bil'-xc,  a.    [Terebic] 

*  ter-e-bin-ta'-9e-ffl,  *  ter-e-bin-tha'- 
9e-se,  s,  pi.    [Lat.  terebinthi^is) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 

sufi'.  -acea-.] 

Bot. :  An  order  founded  by  Jussieu  in  1789, 
and  including  all  the  turpentine-bearing 
plants.  These  are  now  disnibuted  among 
the  orders  Aniyridacea',  Anacardiaceie,  Con- 
naraceffi,  Xaulhoxylacea,  &c. 

ter'-  e  -binth,  s.  [Lat.  terebinthus ;  Gr. 
Tcpe^aeo?  {(erebinthob^  —  the  terebinth  01 
turpentine  tree.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  terebinth  tree  (q.v.). 
i'l)(PL):    An    alternative    name    for    the 
Anac-irds.     [AnaCardiace^,] 

2.  ComvL^Pharm. :  Various  resins,  balsams, 
and  spec.  Common  and  Venetian  turpentine, 
and  Canada  balsam. 

terebinth-tree,  5. 

Bot. :  Pistacia  TerebitUhus,  the  Chio  or 
Cyprus  Turpentine  tree.  Leaves  unequally 
pinnate,  generally  three  pairs  with  a  terminivl 
one  ;  flowers  small ;  fruit  small,  dark,  purple, 
rounded,  and  furrowed.  The  tui-pentine  flows 
from  incisions  in  the  stem,  and  is  left  to 
harden.  A  gall  produced  upon  the  tree  by 
the  puncture  of  insects  is  used  in  dyeing,  and 
for  tanning  one  kind  of  Morocco  leather. 

*ter-e-bin-thi'-na,  s.  [Terebinth.]  An 
old  name  for  turpentine  (q.v.). 

ter-e-binth'-in-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  terebinth- 
VTiius)  =  of  the  tertd)inth  tree  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Impregnated  with  the  qualitiea 
of  turpentine  ;  terebintbrne. 

*•  Purine  the  suuimer  the  tree  wnds  out  a  pleasing 
terehiiiiUiiiate  odour."— /.oudoii :  £ttcycl.  qf  PlamU 
(ed.  I8S0).  p.  806. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  preparation  of  the  turpentine  of 
firs, 

".'ialt  serum  may  be  evacnatwl  by  nrlne,  by  tert- 
binthinatet ;  aa  tope  of  pine  lu  all  our  ale.'— /'/oj/at. 

ter-e-bin'-thine,  a.  [Lat.  terehintkinuSf 
fi-i^m  terebinthus  =  the  terebinth  (q.v).]  Per- 
taining to  turpentine;  consisting  of  turpen- 
tine ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  turpentine. 

*  ter-e-binth'-u8,  s.    [Terebikth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  founded  by  Jussieo, 
now  reduced  to  a  synonym  of  Pistacia  (q.v.). 

ter'-e-bra,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  boring  instrument; 

(ero  =  to  pierce.]' 

Zool.  £  PaloioiU. :  Auger-shell ;  a  geuns  of 
Buccinidse  (q.v.).  Shell  long,  pointed,  many 
whorled  ;  aperture  small ;  canal  short;  oper- 
culum pointed,  nucleus  apical.  Animal 
blind,  or  with  eyes  near  the  summit  of  minute 
tentacles.  All  the  shells  are  smooth,  and 
ornamented  with  variegated  spots,  generally 
red,  brown,  and  orange.  Recent  species  110, 
mostly  tropical.  Fossil  twenty-four,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Britain,  France,  and  Chili. 

ter-e-bra'-li-g.»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  teom 
Lat.  terebra  =  a  borer.] 

Zool  :  A  sub-genus  of  Putamides.  Shell 
pyramidal,  columella  with  a  prtmiinent  fold 
towards  its  apex,  and  a  second  less  distinct 
one  on  the  basal  fronts  of  the  whorls.  l>ora 
India  and  North  Australia.  Terebralia  tele- 
scopium  is  so  abundant  near  Calcutta  that  the 
shells  are  bunit  for  lime.    (5.  P.  Woodward.} 


bSil,  ho^;  poiit,  j6^l;  cat,  9ell»  chorus,  5hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^t.    -i6». 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  sbiin;  -tlou.  -fion  =  zbun*   -clous,  -tions,  -siooa  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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teretorant— terin 


ter'-e-brant,  o.    [Terebrant.)    Possessed  of 
an  ovipositor ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Tere- 
brantia. 
tereJwant-hjrmenoptera, ».  pi-   [Teb- 

BBRANTIA  0)-] 

ter-e-bran-tl-a  (tl  as  shil,  «.  r'- ,  t^'«>t. 
pi.  of  Lat.  terebrans,  pr.  yar.  of  tereiro  =  to 
bore.] 
Entomology : 

1.  Saw-flies  ;  a  tribe  of  Hymonortera  having 
the  ovipositor  converted  into  a  saw  or  borer. 
Faniilies,  Teiithrediuidie  and  Siricidae. 

2.  A  tribe  of  Physojioda  in  which  the  females 
have  a  regular  ovipositor  consisting  of  minute 
valves  concealed  in  a  groove  of  the  last  two 
ventral  segments.  Antennae  usually  nine- 
jointed.    [Thbips.] 

•  ter'-e-brate,  r.t.  (Lat.  Urehralus,  pa.  par. 
of  t^ebro  =  to  bore  ;  terebra  =  a  boring  lu- 
sti-ument.)  To  bore,  to  pierce  with  or  a3 
with  a  boring  instrument. 

•■  E.^rtbworm9  being  mwje  in  the  moat  compleat 
mnmier  iMiasilile  (or  rerebriling  the  i-arth.  and  creep- 
ing where  their  occaaiuua  lead  them.' —  Iterham  : 
rli]/sico-Theoloijy,  bit.  iv..  cb-  xil. 

tor-o-bra-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  dimin. 
from  Lat.'tere!)ra«ici  =  perforated.) 

Zool  &  Pala^ont. :  A  genus  of  Ter-bratulidffl 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-five  species  distributed 
among  several  sub-genera.  Sheil  smooth  or 
radiafely  plaited  ;  dorsal  valve  longitudinally 
impressed  ;  hinge-line  approximately  straight; 
beak  with  a  flattened  area  on  each  side  of 
the  deltidium,  which  is  incomplete,  foramen 
large  ;  loop  atta.-lied  to  the  septum.  The 
genus  appears  liist  in  the  Chalk. 

•  ter-e-bra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  terebratio,  from 
terehratus,  pa.  par.  of  (ereiiro  =  to  bore,  to 
perforate  ;  Fr.  terehration.]  The  act  of  boring, 
perforating,  or  piercing. 

■'  It  hiith  been  touched  before,  that  terebration  of 
trees  doth  make  them  prosper  better ;  but  it  U  found 
also,  that  it  malteth  the  fruit  aweeter.  aud  better.  — 
Boron  /  iVnf,  HUt.,  5  463. 

ter-e-brat-u-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  Lat.  terebratiis  =  perforated.) 

Zool.  £  Palieonl. :  The  type-genus  of  Tere- 
bratulidsB  (q.v.).  Shell  smooth,  convex  ;  beiik 
tnmcated  and  perforated  ;  foramen  circular  ; 
deltidium  of  two  pieces  frequently  blended ; 
loop  very  short,  simple,  attached  by  its  crura 
to  the  hinge- plate.  Animal  attached  by  a 
pedicle ;  brachial  disc  trilobed,  centre  lobe 
elon_'ited  and  spirally  convoluted.  Tere- 
bratula  proper  has  three  recent  species,  from 
the  Mediterranean,  Vigo  Bay,  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands ;  fossil,  120,  from  the  Devonian 
onward.  Sub-genera  :  Terebratulina,  Wald- 
heimia,  Megaiiteris,  and  Eensselaeria,  the 
latter  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian. 

ter-e-bra-tu'-U-dse,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  (ere- 
imtuHa)';  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido!.] 

Zool.  A  Pahmnt.  :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda 
(q  V  )  Woodward  enumerates  five  genera,  to 
which  Tate  adds  two  others.  Shell  minutely 
punctate  ;  usually  round  or  oval,  smooth  or 
striated  ;  ventral  valve  with  a  prominent  beak 
and  two  curved  hinge-teeth  ;  dorsal  valve  with 
depressed  umbo,  a  prominent  cardinal  pro- 
cess between  the  dental  sockets,  and  a  slender 
shelly  loop.  Animal  attached  by  a  pedicle, 
or  by  the  ventral  valves  ;  oral  arms  united 
by  a  membrane,  variously  folded,  sometimes 
spiral  at  their  extremities.  The  family  is 
numerous  and  wiciely  distributed  in  time  and 
space.  The  generic  and  sub-generic  forms  are 
usually  classified  according  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  loop  or  calcified  support  for  the 
respiratory  and  alimentary  organs,  the  sim- 
plest and  highest  type  of  tliis  loop  being 
found  in  Terebratnla  (q.v.).  The  family  was 
represented  in  Silurian  seas,  and  reached  its 
maximum  about  the  dawn  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch,  since  when  many  of  its  representatives 
have  become  extinct. 

ter-e-bra-tu'-ll-fonn,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tere- 
l.ratula.  and  Em;,  form.]  Sliaped  like  the 
shell  of  Terebratnla  (q.v.). 

ter-c-brat-u-li'-na,  s.  [Hod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  ttrebratula  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  *  Palceont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Tere- 
bratnla (q.v.).  Loop  short,  rendered  annular 
in  the  adult  by  the  nnion  of  the  oral  processes. 
Kccent  sjiecies  six,  from  the  United  States, 
Norway,  Cape,  and  Japan  ;  fossil  twenty-two, 
Ifom  the  Oxford  Clay. 


•  ter-e-brat'-u-lite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  terebra. 
tuHu):  suff.  -iii-.l  Any  fossil  species  ot  tlio 
genus  Terebratnla  (q.v.). 

ter-e-cam'-phene,  s.  tEng.  tereibene),  and 
cainpheiis.  ] 

CACTI.:  A  solid  crvstallizable  body,  some- 
what resembling  canii.lior,  produced  by  heat- 
ing to  220'  the  solid  hydro-chloride  prepared 
from  Fiench  turpentine,  with  potassium 
steai-ate  or  dry  soap.  It  melts  at  45°,  aud 
boUs  at  160'. 
ter-e-cbrjrs'-io,  a.  (Eng.  tere(bic):  dirt/^in), 
and  sutf.  -ic]  Perfciining  to  or  couuining 
terebic  acid  and  clirysin. 

terecbryslc-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CsHgOs.  An  acid,  said  to  be  ob- 
tained, together  with  oxalic,  terephtlialic,  and 
terebic  acids,  in  tlie  watery  liquid  ol'tamed  by 
oxidising  oil  of  turpentine  with  nitric^  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.    (H'afte.) 

ter-e-di'-na,  s.    [Lat.  teredo  (q.v.).] 

Zooi.  &  Palmont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Teredo. 
The  valves  have  an  accessory  valve  in  front  of 
the  umbones,  the  aperture  of  the  tube  is 
sometimes  shaped  like  an  hour-ghiss,  or  six- 
lobed. 
tep'-e-dine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Lat.  feredina. 
(Laroujfsc.)]  A  doubtful  word,  usually  dehned 
as  =  the  teredo ;  but  possibly  formed  erro- 
neously from  the  Lat.  teredirus  (pi.  of  teredo), 
which  occurs  in  Adams  : 

•*  A  better  piece  of  timber  hath  the  more  teredinet 
breeding  in  it"—  Work4,  i.  605. 

ter-o'-do,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  repijSui'  (terldon), 
from  Tepecu  (terei)  =  to  bore,  to  pierce.] 

1.  Bot.:  Any  disease  in  plants  produced  by 
the  boring  of  insects. 

2.  Zool.  £  Palctont. :  A  genus  of  Pholadidte. 
Worm-like  Molluscs,  ]iaving  a  sufker-like 
foot  with  a  foliaceous  border,  and  long,  cord- 
like gills  ;  shell  globular,  open  in  front  and 
behind,  lodged  at  the  inner  extremity  of  a 
burrow,  in  whole  or  in  part  lined  with 
shell  ;  valves  three -lobed,  concentrically 
striated.  Known  species:  recent,  twenty- 
one,  from  Britain,  Norway,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  tropics,  to  119  fathoms  deep.  Teredo 
namlis,  the  Ship  worm,  is  a  soft,  cylindrical, 
somewhat  vermiform  mollusc,  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  with  two  small  shells  at 
its  anterior  extremity.  It  bores  into  timber, 
and  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  sliips.  In 
1731  and  1732  it  created  alarm  in  Holland  by 
boring  into  the  piles  constituting  part  of  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  the  inroads  of 
the  sea.  Though  teak  is  not  so  easily  attacked 
as  many  other  kinds  of  timber,  yet  it  does 
not  wholly  escape.  The  best  protection 
against  the  teredo  is  metal  sheathing  and 
broad-headed  iron  nails  hammered  into  the 
wood.  Fossil  species  twenty-four,  from  the 
Lias  onward.  Used  also  of  any  individual  of 
the  genus. 

te-ren'-ite,  s.  IGr.  Ti/niv  (term)  =  friable ; 
"suff.  -ite.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  occun'ing  in  crystals  with  the 
formofscapobte,  also  massive.  Not  analyzed, 
but  sUted  to  be  probably  a  variety  of  scapo- 
lite.  Found  in  a  small  vein  iu  limestone  at 
Antwerp,  New  York. 

2  A  name  given  by  D'Aubisson  to  certain 
friable  clay-slates  or  shales,  notably  those  of 
the  carboniferous  formation. 

ter-eph-thal'-a-mide,  s.     [Eng.  «ere(6ii;)  ; 

phthal{ic),  and  amide.] 

Chcm. :  CsHsNoO,  =  N2H4(CgH40Q)".  Ter- 
ephtlialic amide.  An  insoluble,  white,  amor- 
phous body,  produced  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  terephthalic  chloride. 

ter-eph-thal'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  teri;(Mc),  and 
pktlmlic]  Derived  from  or  containing  terebic 
and  phthalic  acids. 

terephtbalic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHgOj  =  C6H4(CO;H)5.  Insolinio 
acid.  A  dibasic  acid  produced  by  the  action 
of  strong  aqueous  potash  at  the  boiling  heat 
on  phenylene  cyanide.  It  forms  a  while, 
tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  sublimes 
without  previous  fusion  at  about  300% 

terephthalic-amide,  s.   [Terephthal- 

AMIDE.] 


terephthalle-chloiide,  t. 

Chrm.  :  C8H4O2CI2.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  phosphoric  peiitachloride  on  terephthalic 
acid.  It  forms  beautiful  crystals,  smells  like 
benzoic  chloride,  and  resembles  it  in  all  its 
reactions. 

tei^-ea,  a.  [Lat.  =  round,  smooth.]  Round, 
cylindrical;  used  substantively  in  anatomy  as 
a'name  for  certain  muscles  and  ligaments  on 
account  of  their  shape,  as  terw  major,  tent 
minor,  &c. 

Te-re'-ji-an,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  member  of  the  Discalced 
Carmelites  of  either  sex,  living  under  the  re- 
formed rule  introduced  by  St.  Teresa  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*ter'-et,  o.    [Terete.] 

ter-ete,  *  ter-o'-tous,  *  ter-et,  a.    [Lat 

teres,  genit.  teretis  =  round,  smooth,  from  tero 
to  rub.]  Cylindrical  and  smooth;  long  and 
round  ;  columnar,  as  some  stems  of  plants. 
Opposed  to  angular  (q.v.). 

■■  To  the  atJU-B  nature  hath  given  no  auch  inatru; 
menta.  but  made  them  rouud  and  Ifret  like  a  glol». 
—Folfurby  :  Athtomattix,  p.  326. 

•  ter'-e-tiism,  S.     [Gr.  Ttl>iTi.cii.a  (teretisnw)  = 
the  chirping  of  swallows.]    Rough  and  unme- 
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lodious  noise.    (Hall:  Satires,  IV.  i.  3.) 

*  ter'-gal,  a.    [Lat.  tergtum)  =  the  back ;  Eng. 

adj.  sail'.  -ai.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back  ; 

dorsal. 

ter'-gant.  ter-gi-ant, 

a.      [Lat.    tergum.  =  the 
back.] 

Her. :  Showingtheback 
part ;  as,  an  eagle  tergarti 
displayed. 

ter-gem'-in-al,  tgr- 
gem'-in-ate,  a.   [Ter-  tergant. 

GEMiNous.)  Thrice 
double  ;  specif.,  in  botany,  three-iiaired  ;  the 
term  used  when  each  of  two  secondary  iietioles 
bears  towards  its  summit  one  pair  of  leaflets, 
and  the  common  petiole  be.irs  a  third  pair  at 
the  origin  of  the  two  secondary  petioles,  as  in 
Mimosa  tergemina.    (Mirbel.) 

♦ter-gem'-in-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  tergemlnvs,  from 
ter  =  thrice,  and  geminus  =  twin,  double.] 
Thrice  double,  three-paired,  tergeminate. 

ter-gif -er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  tergum  =  the  back, 
and  /fro  =  to  bear.]  BeariiiK  or  carrying  on 
the  back  ■  as  tergi/eroits  pla..bS,  such  as  bear 
their  seeds  on  the  backs  of  their  leaves  as 
ferns ;  dorsiferous. 

*  ter'-giv-er-sate,  v.i.  [Lat.  tergiversatua, 
pa.  par.  of  terginersor  =to  turn  one's  back, 
to  refuse,  to  shuflle  :  tergum  =  the  back,  and 
versor  =  to  turn  one's  self  about ;  versus,  pa. 
par.  of  I'erto  =  to  turn.]  To  shift,  to  shuffle  ; 
to  practise  evasion,  shifts,  or  subterfuges. 

*•  Wlioalao  ifhewereconacioustliat  hieassumentam 
to  the   PUtonick  theology  were  nut  ao  defensible  a 
thine,  doth  hiuiaelf  aometime  as  it  were  fer;/o'e,-air# 
and  decline  it  by  equivocating  in  the  word  Henadea. 
—Cudv?orth  :  IntelU  Syst.,  p.  569. 

ter-giv-er-sa'-tion.  s.  [Fr.  tergivei-satim,, 
from  Lat.  terglrersaUonem,  accus.  of  tergiver- 
satlo,  from  ler'giversatus,  pa.  par.  of  tergiversar 
=  to  tergiversate  (q.v.).] 

1  The  act  of  tergiversating  ;  a  shifting  or 
shnflling  ;  a  shift,  an  evasion,  a  snliterfuge. 

"But  that  no  auapiclon  of  (ersii-ersd/ion  may  be 
fastened  upon  me.  I  am  content  to  dml  with  you  . 
little,  at  sx.ur  own  w(!»p>ma"-Chtlhnsmrth :  r.elig. 
of  PtbtettaiiU,  pt  1..  ch.  v.,  5  85. 

2.  The  act  of  changing  or  of  turning  one's 
back  on  one's  opinions ;  the  act  of  turning 
back  on  a  cause  formerly  advocated ;  the  act 
of  a  turncoat. 

•ter'-giv-er-sa-top,  ».  [Lat]  One  who 
practises  tergiversation. 

'ter-gi-verse,  v.i.  [Lat.  Urgiversor  =  to 
tergiversate  (q.v.).]    To  turn  one's  back. 

"  The  Briton  never  t.'rffii'er^'d 
But  was  for  ad\erae  driilihing. 

Saint  George  f^r  Kngland,  pt.  IL 

ter'-gum,  s.     [Lat  =  the  back.) 

1.  Eiiiam. :  The  upper  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men in  insects. 

2  Zoo;.  :  The  dorsal  arc  of  the  somite  of  an 
arthropod,  as  of  a  Crustacean  or  an  Arachnid. 

•ter'-in,  s.  [Fr.  tarin.)  A  kind  of  singing 
bird  ;  the  siskin.    [Tarin.] 


camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  c  ^  -      -_, 

or.  wore,  w?lt  work,  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiiU:  try,  Syrian,    se. 


oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


term— terminal 
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term,  "tearm,  *tearme»  *terme»  £.  [Fr. 
terine  =  a,  ttiiii,  time,  or  day,  a  wunl,  fiom 
Lat.  (erm'num,  accus.  ot  terminus  =  a  hnuml- 
ary-liiip,  a  IiouikI,  a  limit  (whence  tenuinal, 
terminate,  terminus);  cf.  Gr.  re'pwa  ((ei'wm)  = 
a  limit;  O.  L:it.  teniieii;  Sp.  terniino ;  Ital. 
tennine,  Urmino.] 
I.  Ordinai-y  iMnguage : 

1.  The  extremity  of  anything ;  a  limit,  a 
bound,  a  boundar>'. 

"  Corniptiou  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation  ;  aud  they 
two  are  as  nature's  two  (emu  orbouut1arie»,  and  tlie 
guides  to  Jife  and  death,  "—fiocfin  -  Xatural  History. 

2.  The  time  or  period  during  whirl)  anything 
lasts  ;  any  limited  time  ;  a  time  or  period  tixed 
in  any  way. 

"  Doomed  for  a  cert&in  term  to  walk  the  night.' 
Shiikesp. :  Samlet,  i.  &. 

3.  In  universities,  collej,'es,  and  schools,  the 
period  during  which  instruction  is  regularly 
given  to  students.  In  the  United  States  the 
public  school  year  is  usually  divided  into  two 
term><.  In  England  the  division  is  usually  into 
tlin-e  terms.  College  aud  university  years  aro 
variously  divided,  according  to  circumstances 
In  England  the  Oxford  university  year  is 
divided  into  four  terms,  that  of  Cambridge 
into  three. 

4.  The  time  during  which  the  law-courts 
are  held  or  are  open  for  the  trial  of  causes 
In  the  United  States  the  National  and  the 
State  Supreme  Courts  hold  each  oue  annual 
term,  with  special  terms  as  circumstances 
require.  The  lower  courts  have  usually  four 
terms  annually,  this  fact  being  indicated  in 
the  title  of  one  court,  that  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  English  courts  had  formerly  four  terms  in 
every  year,  viz.:  Hilary  term,  beginning  on 
January  11,  and  ending  January  31;  Eajter 
term,  beginning  April  15,  and  ending  Blay  8; 
Trinity  term,  be.ginning  Slay  22.  and  ending 
June  12;  and  Micliaelmas  term,  beginning 
Kov  2,  and  ending  Nov.  25.  The  other  portions 
of  the  year  are  called  Vacation.  This  system 
has  been  abolished  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
administration  of  justice. 

"  They  [lawyer*]  sleep  between  term  and  trrm.' 

Shakesp. :  At  }'ou  Likt  It,  iii.  3. 

5.  A  word  by  which  something  fixed  or 
definite  is  expressed  or  designated;  a  word 
having  a  definite  and  specific  meaning,  and 
naming  or  characterizing  some  particular 
Derson,  thing,  act,  quality,  or  the  like  ;  es- 
pecially, a  word  having  a  technical  meaning  : 
fts,  technical  terms,  scientific  teniis,  &c. 

"Of  your  jugglyng(»T-mepenaunce  IcaD  notafflrme." 
— Tyndall  :    Worket.  p.  320. 

6.  (PI-) :  Language  or  words  generally. 

*'  Aa  you  would  say  in  plain  terms." 

SJinketp.  :  Merchant  of  t'enice.  11.  2. 

7.  (PI-)  :  Conditions  ;  stipulations  ;  propo- 
rttiona  stated  and  offered  for  acceptance. 

"  If  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms  aud  so  absolute." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  It.  1. 

H  Hence  used  for  charge,  rate  of  payment : 
U,  What  are  your  terms  for  singing  lessous? 
t  8.  {Pl-)t  State  ;  situation  ;  circumstances. 

"  The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazards  so  dungerous. " 

SJiakesp.:  Bnmlet,  iU.  5, 

9,  (P^)."  Relative  position;  relation;  foot- 
ing ;  position. 

"  The  Ambassadors  must  therefore  try  to  be  on  good 
leniM  with  tliose  who  were  out  as  well  as  with  those 
who  were  in." — Macaulaj/ :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiii. 
II.  Tecknicallff : 

1.  Arch.  :  A  pedestal  widening  towards  the 
top,  where  it  merges  into  a  bust ;  a  terminal 
figure.     [Terminus.] 

2.  Alg. :  A  member  of  a  compound  quantity  ; 
as,  a  in  a  +  b,  ab  in  ab  •}-  cd  ;  a  single  expres- 
sion conuei^ted  with  any  other  by  the  signs 
plus  or  minus. 

3.  Geom. :  The  extreme  of  any  magnitude,  or 
that  which  limits  or  bounds  its  extent ;  thus, 
the  terms  of  a  line  are  points  ;  the  terms  of  a 
supei  licics,  lines,  &c 

4.  Law : 

(1)  An  estate  or  interest  in  land  to  be  en- 
joyed for  A  fixed  period;  the  period  itself; 
more  fully  called  a  term  of  years,  a  term  for 
years. 

(2)  A  day  on  which  rent  or  interest  is 
payable,  commonly  called  quarter-days  (q.v.). 
In  Scotland  houses  are  let  from  May  2Sth  for 
a  year  or  a  period  of  years. 

(3)  Swts  Law:  A  certain  time  fixed  by 
•utliority  of  a  court  within  which  a  party  is 
allowed  tfl  establish  his  averment  by  evidence. 

5.  Logic:    The  subject  or   predicate  of  a 


proposition ;  one  of  the  three  component 
parts  of  a  syllogism,  each  of  whioli  is  used 
twice.  Terms  are  divided  into  simple,  singular, 
universal,  common,  univocal,  equivocal,  ana- 
logons,  abstract,  concrete,  <S:c.  The  predicate 
of  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  is  called  the 
major  term,  because  it  is  the  most  general  ; 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
minor  term,  as  being  less  general.  Ihese  are 
called  the  extremes,  and  the  third  term  in- 
troduced as  a  common  measure  between  them 
is  called  the  mean  or  middle  term.  [Syllo- 
gism.] 

6.  Med.  (PI.) :  The  monthly  uterine  secre- 
tions of  women. 

7.  ShipbjuUl. :  The  same  as  Term-piece 
(q-v.). 

%  (1)  Terms  of  an  e<iuation  : 

Alg. :  The  several  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
poseil  connected  by  the  siyns  +  or  -.  Thus, 
a:*  —  6x2  +  hjc  _  (3  _  q  jg  jjQ  equation  com- 
posed of  four  terms. 

(2)  Terms  of  a  fraction: 

Math. :  The  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  fraction. 

(3)  Terms  of  a  proportion  (or  progression) : 
Math.  :    The  several  separate  quantities  of 

which  the  proportion  (or  progression)  consists. 

(4)  Tenns  of  a  ratio  : 

Math. :  The  antecedent  and  consequent 
of  the  ratio. 

(5)  To  be  under  terms: 

Laiu :  To  be  under  conditions  on  which  in- 
dulgence is  granted  by  the  Court,  as,  to  plead 
issuably.     (Wharton.) 

(6)  To  bring  to  terms:  To  reduce  to  submis- 
sion or  to  comiitions. 

(7)  To  come  to  terms :  To  agree  ;  to  come  to 
an  agreement. 

(8)  To  make  tenns :  To  come  to  an  agreement. 
term-fee.  s. 

Law:  A  fee  or  certain  sum  charged  to  a 
suitor  for  each  term  his  cause  is  in  court. 

term-piece,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  A  piece  of  carved  work  placed 
under  each  end  of  the  tatfiail  of  a  ship,  at  the 
side  timbers  of  the  stern,  and  extended  down 
as  low  as  the  foot-rail  of  the  balcony. 

term.  *  tearme,  v.t.  (Term,  s.]  To  name, 
to  call,  to  denuminate,  to  express. 

"  As  maister  Gersonue  in  the  Latin  tong  tcrmeth 
it."— ^tr  T.  More:   Workes.  p.  1.376. 

•  ter'-ma-gan-y^,  s.  (Eng.  termagan(t) ;  -«/.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  termagant; 
turbulence,  violence. 

'■  By  violent  terTtutf/anci/  of  temper,  she  may  never 
suffer  him  to  have  a  moment  b  peace." — Barker. 

ter'-ma-gant,  •  ter-ma-gannt,  a.  &  s. 

[From  Ternuigant,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
idols  whom  the  Saracens  are  represented  in 
medieeval  romances  as  worshipping.  He  was 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  old  Moralities 
as  a  person  of  violent  temper,  so  that  a  rant- 
ing actor  might  appear  to  advantage  in  that 
character  (!:ihakesp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  2).  It  is  a 
corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  Tervagant,  Tervagan,  or 
Tarvagan,  used  for  a  Saracen  idol,  from  Ital. 
Trivagante,  Trivigantt,  pro b.  =  the  moon,  as 
wandering  under  the  three  names  of  Selene 
(or  Luna)  in  heaven,  Artemis  (or  Diana)  on 
earth,  and  Persephone  (or  Proserpine)  in  the 
lower  world ;  from  Lat.  ter  =  thrice,  and 
vagans,  pr.  par.  of  vagor  =  to  wander.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Violent,  quarrelsome,  boisterous, 
turbulent. 

'•"Twaa  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  terma^rant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too."  —  Shakesp. : 
I  Ilt-nry  IV.,  v.  4. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  name  given  by  Che  writers  of 
mediaeval  romances  to  a  fabled  Saracen  idol. 
(See  etym.) 

"  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  mighty  Alahound,  aud  great  Tcrma'jitunt.", 
Bp.  Ban  :  Satiret,  i.  L 

*  2.  A  turbulent,  brawling,  scolding,  or 
abusive  person.  (Originally  applied  to  men 
rather  than  women.) 

"Thou  delightest  to  play  the  tyrant  and  terma- 
ffant  Among  ihGm."—Rogeri:  .f^aaman  the  Syrian, 
p.  270. 

3.  A  >)oisterous,  abusive,  scolding,  or  violent 
woman  ;  a  slnvw,  a  virago. 

*'  An  imjierious  and  reckless  termagant."— Macau- 
lay  :  Bisf.  in;;.,  ch.  xv. 

•  ter'-mg^gant-l^,   adv.     [Eng.   termagant ; 


•ly.\    In  a  termagant  or  abusive  manner ;  Uk4 
a  termagant ;  extiavagantly,  outmgeously. 

"  A  ui)»e  BO  termagantly  rubicund."— T.  Brown! 
Works,  i.  U%. 

*  terme-lesse,  a.    [Termless.) 

term'-er,  "  tearm-er,  s.  [Eng.  term,  a. ; 
-fr.] 

*  1.  One  who  travelled  up  to  attend  court 
terms  ;  one  who  resi)rted  U)  London  in  term- 
time  only  for  tlie  sake  of  tricks  to  be  practised 
or  intrigues  to  be  carried  on  at  that  period, 
the  law  terms  being  formerly  the  great  times 
of  resort  to  Loudon,  not  only  for  business 
but  for  pleasure.     (Nares.) 

"  Nor  have  my  title  leaf  ou  posts  or  walls. 
Or  lu  cle(t  sticks  advanced  to  make  culls 
For  termers,  or  some  clerk-like  eerviiig  man." 

lien  Jonsi^n  :  L'pigratn  & 

2.  One  who  terms  or  names. 

3.  The  same  a«  Termor  (q.v.). 

ter'-me§i  (pi.  ter'-mi-teg),  s.  [Lat.  ttrmes^ 
genit.  termitis  =  a  wood-worm.  Cf.  also  termes 
=  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  bough  cut  from  a 
tree.  ] 

1.  Entom. :  White  ant,  the  typical  genus  of 
Termitidse  (q.v).  The  antennae  are  as  long  as 
the  head  and  thorax,  inserted  m  front  of  the 
eyes,  and  composed  of  about  eighteen  joints. 

ITERMITIDiE.] 

2.  Pahpont. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Pnr- 
beck  beds. 

ter'-min-a-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat  Ur- 
viinabdi.s,'frvitn  termino  =  to  terminate  (q.v.).] 
Capable  of  being  terminated ;  limitable ;  ter- 
minating after  a  certain  period. 

"The  rer>nintt''le  pains  of  a  part  of  htlV'—Tai/lor ! 
DiSluaSive  from  I'opery,  pL  L,  )  i. 

ter'-nun-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  terminable; 
■ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  terminable. 

ter'-min-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat,  terminalis,  from 
terminus  =■  a  boundary-line,  a  limit,  a  bound; 
Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  terininal ;  Ital.  lenni7uUe.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  boundary, 
limit,  or  limitation  ;  pertidning  to  or  forming 
a  limit  or  extremity. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  terminal  of  ft 
railway ;  charged  at  a  terminus. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Proceeding  from  the  end ;  ending, 
bounding. 

2.  Geom. :  Forming  an  edge  or  extremity. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  terminal  edge  of  a 
polyhedron,  and  sometimes  of  the  terminal 
faces  of  a  solid.  Terminal  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  limiting. 

3.  Logic:  (Constituted  by  or  relating  to  a 
term. 

B.  vis  substantii^e : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  terminates ;  a  bound,  a  limit, 
an  extremity,  an  en^. 

2.  A  terminal  charge  ;  a  charge  made  for 
the  use  of  termini  or  stations  on  a  railway. 

"  On  the  vexed  questiou  of  te>-minals  the  railway 
companies  take  a  var;  firm  staud."— JVorntnj?  Pott. 
Feh.  5.  18S&. 

3.  A  terminal  railroad  atation  or  depot 

IL  ELectro-magn. :  The  clamping'-screT  at 
each  end  of  a  voltaic  battery,  ust^  for  coii- 
necting  it  with  the  wires  which  complete  the 
circuit.  One  terminal  is  at  the  copper  or 
negative  pole,  and  the  other  at  the  zinc  or 
positive  pole.  Their  connection  by  wirestarts 
the  battery  into  action. 

tennlnal-bud,  s, 

Bot. :  A  bud  situated  at  the  end  of  a  branch. 

terminal  -  figure,  s.  The  same  as 
Terminus,  11.  2. 

terminal-form,  s.    [Terminal-value.] 

terminal-moraine,  5.    [Moraine.] 

terminal-stigma,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stif^nia  placed  at  the  end  of  a  style. 

terminal-Style,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  style  placed  at  the  summit  of  the 
ovary. 

terminal-value,  terminal-form.  s. 

Moth.  :  The  last  and  most  complete  value 
or  foiiu  given  to  an  expri^ssion. 


boU,  boy ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  ea^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-oian»  -tion  =  shaA.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -lion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -oioos,  -tious,  -sloos  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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terminal-velocity,  s.  I"  the  theory  of 
projectiles,  the  greatest  velocity  which  a 
body  can  acquire  by  falling  freely  through 
the  air,  the  limit  being  arrived  at  when  the 
increase  of  the  atmosiiheric  resistance  be- 
comes equal  to  the  iucrease  ot  the  force  of 
gravity. 
ter-min-a'-le-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ter- 
miiudia,  2.] 

Bot  ■  A  tribe  or  Combretaceae,  having  the 
corolla  generaUy  waiting  and  the  cotjledous 
convolute. 

ter-min-a'-H-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat-,  neut.  pL  of 
(er«uiiaJis=  pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
boundary  or  limit.)    [Terminus.) 

1.  Bomon  Antiq.  :  A  festival  celebrated 
annually  on  the  23rd  of  February  in  honour 
of  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundanes.  It  was 
Uien  usual  for  peas;ints  to  assemble  near  the 
principal  landniaiks  which  s.-iianited  their 
fields,  and,  after  they  had  crowned  them  witli 
garlands  and  flowere,  to  make  libations  of 
milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  a 
young  1  i".  The  public  festival  was  celebrated 
at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  to  Lauren- 
turn  because  at  one  time  that  was  the  bmit 
of  Koinan  territory.    [Terminus,  II.  1.) 

2    Bot.  (As  a  pseudo-singular) :  The  typical 
Keiius  of  Tenninalea!  (q.v.).    Trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves,  usually  crowded  at  the 
end  of  the  branches.     Inftorescence  in  race- 
mose  and    panicled    spikes,    generally    her- 
maphrortit*    in    their   lower  part,  and  only 
stauiiniferous    above;     calyx    caiupanulate, 
five-cleft  the  lobes  acute  ;   corolla  wanting  ; 
stamens  ten ;  ovary  with  two  ovules  ;  drupe 
•with  hut  one  seed.     From  the  tropics  of  Asia 
and  \nierica,     Termiiuilia  Cliebula  is  a  large 
and  valuable  tree,  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet 
hi-h,  growing  in  India  and  Burraah.  The  fruit 
is  ellipsoid  or  obovoid  and  flve-ribbed,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter   in  length.    The  pounded  rind  gives 
the  black  myrolialau  (q.v.).     The  bark  of  the 
tree  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.    There 
are  often  galls  upon  it,  which  are  also  used  lor 
dveine       Another  of  the  Myrobalans  is   T. 
b'tUrim,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high.    It  grows 
in  India.    The  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  used 
for  tanning  and  dyeing.    Other  Indian  species 
said  to  be  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  are 
T    Arjuna,  T.  Catappa,  T.  citj-ina,  T.  paiu- 
culata,  and  T.   tomentoM.    The  fruits  of  T. 
Oiluvpa,   sometimes  called  the  Almond,  are 
eaten  ;  so  are  the  kernels  of  T.  Cliebula,  which, 
however,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,   pro- 
duce intoxication.      A  gum  like  gum  arable 
is  exuded  from  its  bark.     T.  Cliebuhi  was  be- 
lieved by  the  old  Hindoos  to  be  alterative  and 
tonic.    The  fruits  of  T.  belerica  are  astringent 
and  laxative ;  the  other  Indian  species  are  also 
medicinal.     The  milky  juice  of  T.  Benzoin 
becomes  fragrant  on  being  dried.    It  is  burnt 
in  churclies  in  Mauritius  as  a  kind  of  incense. 
A   drastic    resin  flows    from   T.  argentea,  a 
Brazilian  species.    The  root  of  T.  latijolia  is 
given  in  Jamaica  in  diarrhoea.    The  bark  of 
r    alula  is  astringent  jind  antifebrile.     The 
wood    ot   r.   tomentosa,   when    polished,   re- 
sembles wiilnut,  and  has  been  used  in  India 
for  making  stethoscopes. 

•  ter'-min-ant,  s.  [Lat.  terminans,  pr.  par. 
of  teraui.o  =  to  terminate  (q.v.).]  Termina- 
tion, ending. 

**  Neither  ol  both  are  of  like  tcrminanC'—Putten- 
ham :  Engtiih  Poesie.  bk.  ii..  ch.  Ot. 

ter'-min-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  terminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  tervuno  =  to  bound,  to  limit,  to 
terminate;  Umiimis  —  a.  bound  ...  a  term 
(q.v.);  Fr.  terniiner  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  termimT ; 
Ital.  /crniinnre.) 
A.  Transitive: 

1  To  bound,  to  limit ;  to  set  a  boundary 
or  limit  to;  to  form  the  extreme  point  or 
side  of. 

•■  Bed  of  all  various  herbs,  for  evergreen.  ^ 
111  beauteous  ortler  ?e>-»n»are  the  scene.     . 

Pope :  Sotner ;  Odl/ucu  vn.  168. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  finish,  to 
close. 

-  Oaths  ttm'inate,  as  Paul  observes.  aU  stnfe;;- 
Some  men  h;ive  surely  then  a  iieaceiul  lite  1 

Covrper :  ConveriOtion.  65. 

•  3.  To  complete,  to  perfect. 

*  4.  To  limit,  to  confine. 

"There  is  a  double  consent  to  a  propoaitioD.  .  • ;  the 
first  U  directly  urminiiled  upon  the  hrcesty  or  dis- 
honesty of  the  object."— Bp.  Taylor :  Itule  qf  Con- 
ttAmce.  bk.  L.  ch.  IT. 


B,  IntrailsiHve: 

1.  To  be  limited  in  space  by  a  point,  line, 
or  surface  ;  to  stop  short,  to  end. 

•■  These  bills.  »hlch  were  harreu,  continued  for 
about  three  miles  more,  and  then  fermin.Ked  to  a 
large  plain."— Coot ;  nrit  i'oy'^go,  bk.  L.  cb.  X. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to  end, 
to  conclude,  to  finish. 

"  Thus  tlie  audience  tfrminate'V—Maeataay  :  Biat. 
Stiff.,  ch.  icxiii. 

ter'-min-ate,  a.  [Lat.  termimUts.]  [Ter- 
minate, i'.)  Capable  of  coming  to  an  end  ; 
terminable,  limited,  bounded  :  as,  a  terminate 
decimal.    (Indeterminate.) 

terminate-number,  s- 

Math. ;  An  integer,  a  mixed  number,  or  a 
vulgar  fraction,  capable  of  Deing  expressed  as 
a  terminating  decimal. 

ter-min-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  termijut- 
tionem,  accus.  of  termimitio,  from  terminatvs, 
pa.  par.  of  (frmiiio  =  to  terminate  (q.v.); 
Sp.  (enninncioii;  Ital.  terminaiione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 
1    The  act    of   terminating,  bounding,  or 

limiting ;  the  act  of  setting  hounds  or  limits  ; 
the  act  of  ending  or  concluding. 

2.  That  which  bounds  or  limits  ;  a  bound  ; 
a  limit  in  time  or  space  :  as.  The  termination 
of  a  line  is  a  point. 

3.  End  in  time  or  existence :  as,  the  termi- 
nation of  happiness. 

^.  End,  conclusion,  completion,  ending. 

"  A  good  commencement  has  ever  been  found .  .  . 
auspicious  to  a  Kood  progress  and  a  happy  termma- 
tion."—Knox :  Sermont.  vol.  L.  ser.  26. 

*  5,  Last  purpose  or  design. 

••  It  is  not  an  idol  ratione  termini,  in  resiiect  of 
ttrmmaclon:  for  the  religioiu  observation  thereof  is 
referred  and  subservient  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
Chiist"— H'ft'fe. 

*  6.  A  woril,  a  term. 

■'  She  apeakfl  poniards.  And  every  word  staba :  if  her 
breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termtwit,o,,>,  there 
were  no  Uving  near  ^ei."—Shake»p, :  .Vach  Ado,  li.  1. 

IL  Gram.  :  The  end  or  ending  ot  a  word  ; 
the  p-rt  annexed  to  the  root  or  stem  of  an 
inflected  word  ;  the  syllable  or  letter  that 
ends  a  words. 
ter-nun-a'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  termination; 
-al  1  Of,  pertaiuiiig  t«,  or  forming  a  ternii- 
nation;  forming  tba  end  or  concluding 
syllable  ot  a  word. 

•  ter'-min-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  terminaHe); 
-iivf.l  Tending-  or  serving  to  terminate; 
definitive,  absolute,  not  relative. 

•■  I  USB  IbU  instance  to  take  off  the  trifle  ol  worship 
relative,  and  worship  terminatioe: —Taylor :  Rule^'J 
Co7iscience,  bk.  ii..  cli.  iii. 

•  ter'-min-a-tive-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  termina- 
live:  -ly.]  In  a  terininative  manner;  abso- 
lutely ;  not  relatively. 

■■  It  is  tem,inaii,ely  to  Christ  «  God.  but  I^l.tlvely 
to  the  image,  that  is.  to  tbe  Image  for  God  sor  t-hrista 
^I'-Taylor:  Oiesu«site/rom  Poperu,  pt.  1..  i  12. 

ter'-min-a-tor.s.    [Eng.  termintUie),  V.  ;  -or.) 
1.  Ord.   Lang.:    One  who    or   that   which 
terminates. 

2    Astron.  :  The  dividing  line  between  the 
enlightened  and  the  unenlightened  part  ot  the 
moon. 
•  ter'-min-a-tor-y,  o.     [Kng.   terminate); 
-ory.]    Bounding,  limiting,  terminating. 


•ter'-mine, 'ter-myne.  v.t.    (Lat.  (ermino 
=  to  terminate  (q.v.);  Fr.  terminer] 

1.  To  fix,  to  limit. 
••  Eltsooue  he  termyneth  [Lat.  terminat]  earn  dak"- 

Ebrewis  iv. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  limit,  to  confine. 
••How  absurd  b.,d  these  guests  lDeen._ if  they  l«>d 

termined    the-  tliauks  in   the  servitors.  -Bp.  Ball . 
ConU-mpr.:  Five  Lonres. 

ter'-min-er,  s.    (Eng.  (frmtii(e); -er.) 

Lam:    A    determining:    as    in    Oyer   and 
terniiner.    [Over.] 
•  ter'-mi-nine,  s.    [Termine.)     A  limit,  a 

boundary.  ,  , „ 

•'  All  jointly  move  upon  one  axletree.  __ 
Whose  termin^n,  is  <-J^^^J,^^Z^Z'pat,A  2. 

ter'-min-ism,  s.      [Ger.  and  Mod.  Lat.  ter- 
minismus.'tTom  Lat.  (erminiis  (q.v.).] 

1  Church  m^t. :  The  belief  that  there  is  a 
terminus  in  each  man's  lite,  after  which  he  is 
no  longer  capable  of  receiving  grace  or  pardon 
for  his  sins.     This  doctrine  occasioned  a  con-  | 


troversy  at  Leipzig- in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  chief  movers  in  which  were  Reichenberg, 
who    upheld    the    doctrine,  and    Ittig,   who 
denied  it. 
t2.  Philos.;  The  same  asNoMiNALisM(q.v.). 

ter'-min-ist,  s.     (Mod.  Lat.  terminista.} 

1.  Une  who  holds  that  there  is  a  period  in 
every  man's  life,  after  which  he  is  incapable 
of  becoming  the  suliject  of  grace,  [Tebxis- 
I3M,  1.) 

2.  A  Nominalist  (q.v.),  because  the  Nomi- 
nalists held  that  Universals  were  names,  or 
terms,  and  nut  things. 

"  The  Realists  were  more  powerful  than  the  Nomi- 
nalists, or  tbe  Terminiscs  as  they  were  caUed.  — 
Motheim  led.  Eeid).  p.  526. 

ter-min-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  (Eng.  tmnin- 
olo'Ail):  -ieal.]  Ot  or  pertaining  to  termin- 
ology. 

ter-min-o-log'-ic  al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ter- 
miiwlogicul:  -ly.]  Ina termiuologicalmanner; 
by  way  of  terminology. 

ter-min-ol-o-gy,  ter-ni6n-oV-i-S3^,  s. 

(Lat.  (eniiintis  =a  limit,  a  term  (q.v.),  and 
6r.  A6-/0S  {logos)  =  a  word  ;  Fr.  temmologie.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  technical 
terms;  teaching  or  theory  regarding  the 
proper  use  of  terms. 

2.  Tlie  terms  collectively  used  in  any  art, 
science,  or  tlie  like ;  nomenclature  :  as,  the 
terminology  of  botany. 

teT-nun'-thiis  (pi.  ter-min'-tlii),  s.    [Gr. 

Tepfj-ivHo^  {terminthos). ] 

Pathol. :  A  tumour  in  the  skin,  of  a  blackish 
colour,  inclining  to^reen,  and  resembling  the 
fruit  of  the  t./rehinth.  It  is  painful,  and 
afl'ects  the  arms,  hands,  and  thighs. 

ter'-min-us  (pi.  ter'-min-i),  s.  [Lat.  =  a 
boundary,  a  limit,  a  term  (q.v.);  Sp.  termirw; 
Ital.  termine,  termino.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1   A  boundary,  a  limit ;  a  stone  or  other 

maik    raised    to    define  the    boundary  ot  a 
property. 

K  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  the  terminating 
point,  the  terminus  a  quo  the  starting  point. 
Both  terms  .are  occasionally  used  in  law. 

2.  The  station  at  the  end  of  a  railroad, 
or  important  section  of  a  railroad. 

3.  An  end  ;  the  end  of  a  journey ;  a  goaL  ^ 

"  I  go  sti-aiKbt  to  my  t^rmiriu^  wherever  it  j*"" 
leoer:  The  Br.imleiffha  of  Bilftop't  Foth/,  ch.  IMlL 

IL  TeehnkoXly : 

1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A 
divinity  at  Rome,  who 
was  supposed  to  preside 
over  boundaries.  His 
worship  was  first  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  Numa. 
His  temple  was  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  he 
was  represented  with  a 
human  head,  without 
feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
that  he  never  moved, 
wherever  he  was.  ^.^^^ 

2.  Arch. :   A  bust  or""'^!! 

figure  ot  the  upper  por-  terminus. 

tion  of  the  human  body, 
terminating  in  a  downwardly  tapering  block  , 
employed  as  a  pillar,  baluster,  or  detached 
ornament  tor  a  niche.  Called  also  a  Terminal- 
figure. 

ter-mi-tax' i-fim.  (pL  ter-mi-tar'-J-a),  s. 

[Lat.  (tni.fs,  genit.  (.emiiis  =  a  wood-woim) 

The  hillock  or  residence  ot  the  white-ant. 

[Termite.] 
ter'- mi- tar -y,   s-     [Tebmitabicm.]     The 

domicile  of  a   community    ot   Termites;   a 

termitarium. 


-ii?» 


ter'-mite,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Urmes  (q.v.).] 
Entomology : 

1.  Any  individual  of  the  family  TermitidsB, 
ami  spec,  of  the  genus  Ternies. 

2.  (Pi.):  The  family  Termltidie  (q.v.). 

ter-mit'-i-dsB.  s.  pi.     [Lat.   termes    geait. 
termiHis);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idal.] 

Entom. :  White  Ants  ;  a  family  of  Pseudo- 
neuroptera,  trihe  Socialia.  Tlie  mature  males 
and  females  have  the  auteiuia;  with  thirteen 
to  twenty  beaded  joints,  the  conipound  eyes 
rounded ;   ocelli  two ;   the   head    projecting 


«.te,  l.t.  fare.  ^dst.  wl^t.  Tall,  ^t.er:  --.. -^^^^f^^f^^^^^^^^  l%^''^~'^^ 

or.  wore,  wol^  work.  wh«.  son;  mute,  cfib.  cure,  nnite,  cnr.  rule,  fnll;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ob 
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In  front  of  tlie  protlionix  ;  three  ses"i*'nts 
of  the  thorax  nearly  equal  iu  size;  abdomen 
of  nine  distinct  segments,  terminating  in 
Yery  minute,  two-jointed  spiral  styles ;  legs 
simple  ;  tarsi  fonr-jointed  ;  wings  membran- 
ous, falling  off  after  the  nuptial  Wight.  Be- 
sides the  mature  males  and  females,  two 
otlier  kinds  of  Termites  exist,  *'  soldiers  "  and 
"  workers."  The  soldiers  liave  a  large,  square 
head,  with  pmjecting  mandibles,  and  the 
workers  a  small,  rounded  head,  with  con- 
cealed mandibles.  Both  are  destitute  of  eyes, 
and  are  niodilied  larvfe.  The  adult  males  an(l 
females,  when  they  hare  just  readied  ma- 
turity, swarm  into  the  air,  descending  again 
after  a  short  flight,  losing  tlielr  wings,  and 
becoming  the  kings  and  queens  of  future 
termit-aries.  Sexual  congress  takes  place  after 
they  have  returned  to  the  earth.  The  ab- 
domen of  the  queen  becomes  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  so  that  the  head  and  thorax  seem 
like  a  small  excrescence  on  it;  she  is  said  to 
lay  80,000  eggs  a  day  during  her  life,  which 
lasts  for  about  a  year.  The  TermitidsE  exist 
chiefly  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries, 
where  tliey  are  very  destructive.  Sparmanu 
described  Ave  South  African  species  of  Termes, 
T.  bellicosiiSy  T.  monUu:,  T.  atrox,  T.  destructor, 
and  T.  arborum.  T.  bellicosiis  builds  nests 
of  clay  ten  or  twelve  feet  Jiigh,  of  conical 
form,  and,  when  covered  with  vegetation, 
strong  enough  to  support  men  and  animals. 
T.  atrox  and  T.  mordax  construct  nests  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  with  a  conical  roof.  T.  ar- 
borum builds  a  spherical  nest  in  trees;  some 
are  small,  others  the  size  of  a  hogshead.  They 
are  constructed  of  bits  of  wood,  cemented 
with  gums  and  juices  of  trees.  Other  species 
are  common  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Three  small  species  are  U'sw  European,  viz., 
T.  luci/ugus,  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
France,  3'.  Jlavicollis,  introduced  into  the 
south  of  France  and  Portugal  from  Northern 
Africa,  and  7*.  Jlavipes,  introduced  apparently 
from  South  America.  T.  lucifiigus  infests  the 
trunks  of  pines  and  oaks,  jiosts,  piers,  A'C.  It 
has  been  found  very  destruetive  at  Rochelle, 
attacking  the  piles  on  which  the  town  is 
bJilt. 

ter-mi-tid'-i-iim,    s.      [Lat.   termes,    genit. 
termitis,  and  Gr.  elSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Neuroptera,  akin  to 
Termes.  Two  British  species  from  the  Pur- 
beck  beds  and  the  Wealden. 

•  ter-mi-ti'-nse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tenms, 
genit.  termU(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -nice.] 

Entom.  :  A  section  of  Neurnpterous  Insects, 
in  which  Latreille  included  Mantispa,Ra.phidia, 
Termes,  and  Psocus. 

•term- less,   *  terme - lesse,    a.     [Eng. 
term,  s,  ;  -less.] 

1.  Haviug  no  term  or  limit ;  unlimited, 
endless,  boundless. 

"  Tlieae  betrnyliig  lights  look  not  up  towardB  term' 
lest  ioys,  nor  down  towajda  endless  sorrows."— Tiaiciaft, 

2.  Inexpressible,  indescribable. 

"  Hia  phwnix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin." 

Shakefp.  :  Lover's  Complaint,  94. 

•  term'-ly,  o-  &  adv.     [Eng.  term,  s.  ;  •ly.'\ 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Occurring  or  recurring  every 
term. 

"  The  clerks  are  |iartly  awarded  by  that  meaji  also 
tpetty  feesj  for  their  entries,  discharges,  and  Boiue 
other  writings,  besides  tliat  tcnnly  fee  which  they 
are  allowed."— Bdcon;  OJJice  qf  Ali^ationt. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Term  by  term  ;  every  term. 

"The  fees,  or  allowances,  that  are  termiy  given  to 
these  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recompence  of 
these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  pretermit ;  because 
they  be  not  certain,  but  arDitniry."—B(i con ;  0£lce  of 
Alienatifmi, 

ter-m6n-6l'-6-gy,  s.    tTERMiNOLOGT.] 

term' -or.  s.     [Eng.  term,  s.  ;  -or.J 

Law :  One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

•'  When  hy  the  stitut*  21  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  15  the 
ttrmnr  (that  is,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  term  of 
years)  was  protected  against  these  fictitious  recoveries, 
and  his  tntcrest  rendered  secure  and  permanent,  lung 
terms  began  to  be  more  frequent  than  before."— 
Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iL,  ch.  9. 

tern,  s.    (Dan.  term,  tcerne;  Sw.  tarna;  Icel. 
terna  =  a  tern.]    [Sterna.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  the  genus  Sterna  (q.v.).  They  are  slenderly 
bnilt  birds,  with  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
wings,  and  forked  tail,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  their  swift  and  circling  manner  of  flight, 
they  are    often    CiiUed    Sea-swallows.      The 


thick,  soft,  close  pluiuiige  is  coloured  light 
blue,  black,  and  white,  varying  but  little  witli 
sex,  age,  or  season  of  the  year.  They  are 
extensively  distributed,  inhabiting  every  ZDue. 
but  prefer  warm  and  temperate  climates  to 
the  colder  regions,  which  they  only  visit  for  a 
shrn-t  period  during  the  year.  All  are  exceed- 
ingly active,  and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  are 
upon  the  wing,  generally  flying  very  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  rising  and  sinking  as 
the  waves  heave  and  fall.  They  walk  badly, 
and  are  not  good  swimmers,  their  small  feet 
rendering  them  but  little  assistance,  so  that 
they  are  tossed  about  like  corks.  They  feed 
on  small  fish  and  marine  animals,  always 
taking  their  prey  on  the  wing.  The  species 
are  numerous.     [Sterna,] 

teriip  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  (emi  =  three  each,  from 
tres=  three,  ter  =  thrice.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Threefold  ;  consisting  of  three. 
(Used  chiefly  in  botany.) 

"B.  Assubst,  :  Tliatwhich  consists  of  three 
things  or  numbers  together  ;  specif.,  a  prize  in 
a  lottery  gained  by  drawing  three  favourable 
numbers  ;  the  numbers  themselves. 

tern-flowers,  s.pl 

Bot. :  Flowers  growing  in  threes. 

tern-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Leaves  arranged  three  in  a  whorl. 

tern-peduncles,  s.pl. 
Bot. :    Peduncles    growing   three    together 
&om  the  same  axis. 

ter'-na-ry,  a.  &.s.  [Lat.  temarius,  from  terni 
=  three  each  ;  Fr.  teniaire.]    [Tern,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Proceeding  by  three ;  consisting 
of  three  ;  applied  to  things,  arranged  in  order 
by  threes :  as  a  flower  is  said  to  have  a  ternary 
division  of  its  parts  when  it  has  three  sepals, 
three  petals,  three  stamens,  ttc. 

"The  equality  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
trrnnry  number,  here  considered  as  a  figure  of  the 
Trinity."— Waferlatid  :  WorKs,  iv.  93. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  number  three ;  a  group 
of  three. 

"  The  teniarj/.   or  triad,  was    not  only  accounted 

a  BRcrcd  nllmlle^.^mongst  the  Pythagoreans,  but  also 
R^  contaiiiing  some  mystery  in  nature." — Cttdworth  : 
Intell.  Sffstein,  p.  647. 

ter'-nate.  a.  [Low  I^at.  tematus,  from  Lat. 
terni  —  three  each.]    [Trrn,  a.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Arranged  in  threes ;  having 
an  arrangement  of  parts  in  threes. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Trifoliate. 

(2)  Having  three  things,  as  leaves,  iu  a 
whorl ;  ternary. 

ter'-nate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ternate ;  •ly.'\  In  a 
teniate  manner;  by  threes. 

t  ter-nat'-i-sect,  a.  [Low  Lat  tematns, 
and  Lat.  sectus  =  cut.] 

Bnt.  (Of  a  leaf,  £c.):  Cut  into  three  lobes  or 
partial  divisions. 

ter-na-to-,  pre/.  [Ternate.]  Ternary  ;  in 
threes. 

temato-plnnate,  a. 

Bot.  :  The  term  used  when  the  secondary 
petioles,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  leaflets  are 
attached,  proceed  in  threes  from  the  summit 
of  a  common  petiole. 

terne,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  compound.) 

terne-plate,  s.  a  thin  iron  plate  coated 
with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead. 

"  ter'-ni-on,  s.  [Lat.  ternio,  from  terni  — 
three  each.]  A  group  of  tliree;  the  number 
three  ;  a  ternary. 

"DlsnoBinp  them  into  ternions  <-!  three  general 
hierarchieB.'— B;j.  HtiU :  Ini'itibte  World,  bk.  L.§7. 

tern-strce'-nu-a,  s.  [NamedafterTernstrbm, 
a  Swedish  naturalist  and  traveller,  who  died 
in  1745. 1 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Temstrcemiaceae 
(q.v.).  Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  cori- 
aceous, entire  or  serrato-crenate  leaves,  five 
sepals,  five  petals,  many  stamens,  and  inde- 
hiscent  fruits.  Known  species  about  twenty- 
five,  from  tropical  Asia  and  America. 

tem-stroe-nii-a'-5e-ae»  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat. 

ternstrcemi(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad,j.  sufl".  -acew.] 

Bot. :    Theads  ;    an    order  of    Hypogynous 

Exogens,  alliance  Guttiferales.  Trees  or  shrubs. 


with  alteniAte,  coriaceous,  usnally  undivided, 

exstijiulate  leaves,  uccasionally  dotted.  Pe- 
duncles articulated  at  the  base,  axillary  or 
terminal ;  Howers  usnally  pidygamous,  white, 
more  rarely  pink  or  red  ;  sepals  fl\'e  or  seven, 
coriaceous,  deciduous,  the  innermnst  often 
the  largest ;  petals  five,  six,  or  nine,  often 
comhiucd  at  the  base;  stamens  indefinite; 
filaments  monadelphous,  polyadelphous,  or 
ilistinet;  styles  three  to  seven;  ca]>snle  two 
to  seven-celled,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent ; 
seeds  large,  few,  attached  to  the  axis.  From 
South  .\merica,  the  East  Indies,  China,  North 
America,  and  Africa.  Known  genera  thirty- 
three,  species  130.     [Camellia,  Thea.] 

ter'-pene^,  s.  pi.  [Formed  from  Lat.  terebin- 
tints  ~  the  turpentine-tree,  or  from  Ger.  ter- 
pentln  =  turpentine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  hydro- 
carbons liaving  the  generic  formula  CiiHan— i 
They  may  be  all  classed  under  two  heads, 
those  produced  by  sjiithetical  means,  as  valyl- 
ene,  CgHg,  and  carpene,  C9H14  ;  and  those 
found  ready  formed  in  plants,  as  the  turpen- 
tines, CioHjg,  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
the  terpenes  have  beeu  very  incnmpletely  in- 
vestigated. They  are  colourless  or  yellowish 
liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcoliol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  In 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

ter'-pi-lene.  s.    [Terpenes.] 

Cliem.  :  An  inactive  hydrocarbon,  produced 
by  the  action  of  weak  reagents  on  the  solid 
dihydrochloride,  CioHi6-2HCI.    (Watts.) 

ter'-pine,  s.     [Eng.  terp(ene);  -ine.] 

Chem. :  CioHooOoHoO.  A  crystalline  body, 
obtained  by  shaking  for  some  time  a  mixture 
of  eight  parts  oil  of  turpentine,  two  parts 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  one  part  alcohol.  It 
forms  large  brilliant,  colourless,  short  rhombic 
prisms,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  melts  at  103°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher 
temperature  in  long  needles. 

t  ter^pin'-nate,  a.    [Triptnnate.] 

ter'-pin-6l»  s.     [Eng.  teiyinie);  -ol.} 

Chem.  :  C00H34O.  A  liquid  of  hyacinth-like 
odour,  ]iroduced  by  heating  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  terpine  with  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
pliuric  arids.  It  boils  at  168°,  and  has  a 
sf).  gr.  -852. 

ter-p6*-di-6n,  s.  [Gr.  rfprrw  (terpo)  =  to  de- 
light,  and  wS^  (ode)  =  a  song,  an  ode.] 

Music:  A  keyed  miisical  instrument,  in- 
vented by  Jnlui  David  Buschmann,  of  Ham- 
burg, aovjut  1816,  resembling  a  pianoforte  in 
appearance,  but  producing  notes  from  blocks 
of  wood  .struck  with  hammers.  The  sound 
could  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure. 

Terp-sich'-6-re,  s.  [Gr.,  from  -epTru  (tfrpo), 
fut.  Tcp^tii  (terpso)  =  to  delight,  and  x°po^ 
=  dancing.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  iShe  presided 
over  dancing,  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the 
inventress,  and  in  which,  as  her  name  inti- 
mates, she  took  delight.  To  her  was  some- 
times ascribed  tlie  invention  of  the  cithara, 
rather  than  to  Mercury.  Slie  is  represented  aa 
a  young  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  81]. 

terp-sich-o-re'-an.  a.  &  5.    [Terpsichore.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Terp- 
sichore or  dancing. 

"Two  terpsiffhorean  pieces  hy  a  French  composer 
were  brought  ont.'—DuUy  Telegraph.  Feb.  20,  1886. 

"  B.  As  subst. :  A  dancer. 

"  Young  men  who  will  carry  all  before  them,  both 
as  talkers  and  terpsichoreant." — llaUn  Tulegraph, 
Jan.  6,  18S6. 

terp-siph'-o-ne.  s.  [Gr.  T€'pi/*i?  (terpsis)  = 
delight,  and  (fx^ivq  (phone)  =  a  sound.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Muscicapidae,  erected 
by  Gloger  for  the  Indian  species  of  Cuvier's 
genus  Muscipeta.  Terpsiphone  paradisi  is  the 
Paradise  Flycatcher,  and  T.  ajinis  the  Bur- 
mese Paradise  Flycatcher. 

ter'-ra,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  earth.  Allied  to  Irish 
tir=  land,  (irmen  =  mainland  ;  tinm  =  dry; 
Gael.  &  Wei.  tir=  land.]    The  earth  ;  earth. 

terra-alba,  s.  (Lit.  =  white  earth.]  Ar- 
menian bole  ;  pipe-clay. 


boil,  b^;  pout»  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
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terra-oariosa,  s.      Tripoli    or  rotten 

BtoiR'. 

terra-catechu,  s. 

1,  [Catechu.] 

2.  A  trade  name  for  garabir  (q.v.). 
terra-cotta,  s.   [Itul.  co((a  =  baked  ;  Lat. 

cocta,  fem.  of  pa.  par.  of  coguo  =  to  cook ;  Fr. 
terre  cuUe.] 

1.  A  compound  of  pure  clay,  fine-grained, 
colourless  sand,  or  calcined  flints,  and  pul- 
verizfil  potslierds,  moulded,  dried  in  the  air, 
and  baked  in  a  kiln.  It  is  especially  used  for 
architectural  decorations,  figures,  vases,  &c. 

2.  A  work  of  art  in  teiTa-cotta ;  specif,  ap- 
plied to  small  figures  in  terra-cotta  found  in 
funeral  monuments  in  America. 

"  A  few  curiouB  fprra-cotfat,  recovered  from  the 
mouud^  have  sucKested  comiiariaoua  wltli  relics  uf  tlje 
Baiue  cl.'isa  fiixiiid  bo  ulnindantly  ou  nncieat  Mexican 
Bites."—  IVilaon :  Prehitturic  Han,  ii.  26. 

*  terra-cultural,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  terra-culture ;  agricultural. 

*  terra-culturo,  s.  Cultivation  of  the 
earth  ;  agriculture. 

terra  di  Sienna,  s.  A  ferruginous, 
ochrL'ous  <.arth,  used  as  a  pigment  in  both  oil 
and  water-colour  painting  in  its  raw  state 
and  when  burnt.  In  the  latter  instance  it 
becomes  of  a  deep  orange  tint,  and  dries  more 
rapidly.  It  is  transparent  and  durable ; 
mixed  with  various  blues,  it  yields  many 
useful  tints  of  green. 

terra  firma,  5.  [Lat.  =  firm  earth.]  Firm 
gi-ound,  solid  ground  or  earth  ;  dry  land,  as 
opposed  to  water,  bog,  or  the  like ;  mainland, 
a  continent,  as  opposed  to  an  island  ;  lience, 
fig.,  a  firm  or  secure  basis  or  ground  on  which 
one  can  stand. 

terra-Incognita,  s.  [Lat.  =  unknown 
eartli.J  An  unknown  or  unexplored  region. 
{Lit.  ii-fig.). 

terra-japonica,  s.    [Terra-catechu.] 

terra-nera,  s.  [Ital.  =  black  earth.]  A 
native,  unctuous  pigment,  used  by  the  ancient 
Bi'tists  in  fresco,  oil,  and  tempera-painting. 

*  terra-nobilis,  s.  [Lat.  =  noble  earth.) 
An  old  name  for  tlie  diamond. 

terra-orellana,  s. 

Bot.  :  Bixa  Orellana. 

terra-ponder osa,  s.  [Lat.  =  heavy 
earth.]    liarytes,  or  heavy-spar  (q.v.). 

terra-si^llata,    terra-Iiomnia,    s. 

[Le.mnian  earth. J 

terra-verde,  s.  [Ital.  =  green  earth.] 
A  name  given  to  two  kinds  of  native  green 
earth  used  as  pigments  in  painting :  one 
obtained  from  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona,  the 
other  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  former 
has  much  more  body  tlian  the  latter,  and  is 
very  useful  in  landscape  painting  in  oil 
colours.  It  is  a  siliceous  earth  coloured  by 
the  itrotoxide  of  iron,  of  which  it  contains 
about  twenty  per  cent.  It  is  not  affected  by 
exposure  to  strong  light  or  impure  air. 

ter'-ra9e.  *  tar-ras,  *  ter-ass,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

terrace;    Fr.   terrasse  =i  a,  flat,  a  platform,    a 
terrace,  from  Ital.  terraccia,  terrazza  =  a  ter- 
race,  from    terra   (Lat.   terra)  =  earth ;    8p. 
terraza.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  raised  level  space  or  platform  of  earth, 
supported  on  one  or  more  sides  by  masonry  ; 
a  bank  or  platform  of  turf  or  the  like,  sutdi 
as  may  be  seen  in  gardens^  where  they  are 
used  for  ornament,  cultivation,  or  promenade. 

"In  those  tarrasses  and  pleasant  walks. "—JN'oj-fft ; 
Plutarch,  p.  *46. 

2.  A  balcony  or  open  gallery. 

"  The  giinner  bpiiiR  upon  the  terrace  of  the  fort,'— 

BackJuyt :  Voyagi-s,  iii,  359. 

3.  The  flat  roof  of  a  house,  as  in  Oriental 
and  Spanish  houses. 

"  A3  touching  upon  galleries  and  terraces,  they  were 
devtaed  by  the  Greeks."— y'.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk. 
xxxvL  ch.  XXV. 

4.  A  street  or  row  of  houses  running  along 
the  side  of  a  slope ;  a  row  of  houses ;  a  street 

II.  i'liys.  Geog.  £  Geol. :  A  platform,  often 
of  soft  materi;d,  flat  above,  and  more  or  less 
steep  on  the  sides. 

•  ter'-ra9e,  *  ter  -ass,  v.t.  [Terracf,  s.]  To 
form  into  a  terrace  or  tciTaces  ;  to  furnish  with 
a  terrace,    (^ii'otton:  Architecture,  p.  4'J.) 


ter -rse  fil'-i  iia  (pi.  ter'-rse  fil'-I-i),  «. 

[Lat.  =■  son  of  the  earth  or  soil.] 

1.  A  humorous  di'scription  of  a  person  of 
obscure  birth  or  low  origin. 

*  2.  A  scholar  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
formeilyappninted  to  makesatiiical  speeches, 
and  who  often  indul;^ed  in  considerable 
license  in  his  treatment  of  the  university 
autliorities. 

ter-ra-ma'-ra  (pi.  ter-ra-ma'-re.  t  ter- 

re-riia'-re),  s.  [Ital. ;  a  form  introduced  by 
Siguors  Strobel  and  Pigorini,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  forms  viarna  and  ^narniero  =  marl, 
and  with  some  reference  to  Tnaresc  =  a  fenny 
place.] 

L  GeoL:  An  ammoniacal  earth,  consisting 
largely  of  animal  remains,  from  the  sites  of 
prehistoric  settlements,  used  as  manure  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  [2]. 

"  Our  country  penple  call  tlils  questionablti  earth  ter- 
ramara,  probably  ii  corrupted  form  of  the  expression 
'  Krramama.'  hut  p()S3ibIy  also  the  genuiut^  ancient 
name  .  .  .  'terra  di  mare'  (sea-earth),  because  it  was 
imagined,  though  incorrectly,  to  liave  been  a  deposit 
fmin  the  sea.."— Keller :  Lukn-DweUings  of  SwitzerUtnd 
(Eng.  ed.J,  i.  380. 

2.  Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  certain  pre- 
historic settlements  in  Northtrn  and  Central 
Italy. 

"  1  asserted  that  the  terramare,  those  prehistoric 
Bettlements,  were  terrestrial,  tliat  In  some  of  thom 
man  lived  in  pile  dwellings  ou  dry  ground  ;  in  otiiers 
he  dwelt  in  tents  and  huts."— Strobel,  in  Keller's  Lake- 
Dwellingt  of  :iu'Uierland  (Eng.  ed.),  i.  397. 

*  ter-ra'-ne-oiis,  «.    [Lat.  terra  =  the  earth.] 

Bot. :  Growing  on  land. 

ter'-ra-pin,  ter'-ra-pene,  *  ter-e-bln,  s. 

[Corrupt  of  Algonkin  toarebe  =a  tortoise.] 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of 
Emydidae,  which  are  extensively  used  for  food. 
Tliey  have  a  depressed  lui-ad,  and  the  neck  can 
be  wholly  retracted  within  tlie  shell;  eyes 
large ;  beak  somewhat  restnibling  that  of  a 
bird  of  prey.  They  are  good  swimmers,  and 
live  ou  fish  and  small  reptiles,  though  in  eajt- 
tivity  they  eat  vegetables  readily.  There  are 
about  twenty  fiesh-water  species  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  most  important  species  is  Mala- 
f  f»c'/e)7»7)f/8^n/?(s/ri5.  the  Diamund-back  Salt-water 
Terrapin,  which  is  highly  ]irized  as  a  delicacy  for 
th'' table.  It  is  caught  iuf^alt  marshes  along  the 
coast,  and  cnmniands  a  very  high  price. 

ter-ra'-que-ous,     *  ter-ra'-que-an,     a. 

[Lat.  terra  —  earth,  and  aqua  =  water.]  Con- 
sisting of  land  and  water,  as  the  globe. 
{IVordsworth :  Inscription  %ipon  a  Stoue.) 

*  ter'-rar,  s.     [Terrier  (2),  s.] 

ter'-ras  (1),  s.    [Terrace,  s.] 

Her. :  The  representation  of  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  b:ise,  generally  vert. 

ter-ras' (2),  s.    [Trass,] 

M^lsonr^|  (PI.) :  Hollow  defects  in  marble, 
or  fissures  filled  with  nodules  of  other  sub- 
stances. 

terre,  «.(      [Tar,  r.]    To  provoke, 

terre,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  terra..]    Earth. 

terre-blue,  s.   A  kind  of  soft,  loose  earth. 

terre -plein,  s. 

Fort. :  The  uj'per  part  of  the  rampart  which 
remains  after  constructing  the  parapet. 

•  terre-tenant,  *  ter-tenant,  s.  [Fr. 
terre  =  the  earth,  and  tenant,  pr.  par.  of  ten ir 
=  to  hold.] 

Law  :  The  actual  occupant  of  laud. 

terre-verte,  s.    Terra-verde  (q.v.). 

*  ter-reen',  s.  [Fr.  t^rrine,  from  terre  ;  Lat. 
(errrt=;  earth.]  A  large  dish,  originally  made 
of  earthenware  ;  a  tureen  (q.v.). 

*  ter-re'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  ^'erra  =  the  earth.] 
The  quality  or  sta.te  of  being  earthy;  earthi- 
ness.    (BenJoHson:  Altkemist,  ii.  1.) 

ter'-rel,  ter-rel'-la,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat. 
terra  =  earth.] 

Magnetism:  A  magnet  of  a  just  spherical 
figure,  and  so  placed  that  its  poles,  equator, 
&c.,  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the 
earth. 

*  terre'-mote,  s.     [O.  Fr.  from  Lat   terra  = 


earth,  and  mntut  =  motio**,     A  movement  of 
the  earth  ;  an  earthquake.    (Gower  :  C.  A.,  vi,) 

*  terre'-mo-tive,  a.  [Ln^.  terremotie);  -tw.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  r»i^i'acterizcd  by,  or 
causing  motion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

ter-rene',  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  terrenus,  from  terra 

=  the  earth.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth,  as  opposed 
to  the  sea.     {Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  2,  18y5.) 

2.  Consisting  of  earth  ;  of  the  nature  of 
earth ;  earthy.  {P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk. 
xxxiv.,  ch.  xviii.) 

3.  Of  or  I'ertnining  to  this  earth  or  world ; 
earthy.    (RaliAgh.) 

B.  As  sxtbstantive : 

*l.  The  surface  of  the  earth. 


2.  A  tureen  or  terreen.      (Knox:     iVinter 
Evenings,  Even.  57.) 

*  Terrene-sea,  s.     Tlie   Mediterranean 
sea.    {Marlowe :  1  Tamburlaine,  iii.  3.) 

•  ter-ren'-i-tj^,  5.    [Eng.  ^en-euCe); -i^*/.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  cerrene  ;  worldliness. 

"Being  overcome  declire^  the  rising  head,  and  de- 
bases all  the  spirits  to  a  dull  and  low  terrenity."— 
FeUham:  Resolves,  p.  74. 

•  ter'-re-oiis,  a.     (Lat.  terreus,  from  tvrra^ 
earth.]     Consisting  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

"The  temper  of  the  lerreout  parts  at  the  bottom," 
— Broyytie  :    Vulgar  Errours. 

•  ter -res'- i-tj?,   s. 

Earthiness. 


[Lat.    terra  =  earth.) 


*  ter-res'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  n.  [Lat.  terrestrUt 
from  terra  =  earth.]    Terrestrial ;  eaithly. 

*'  His  paradia  terrestre  and  his  disport." 

Chaucer:  C.  7..  9.136. 

ter-res'-tri-al,  *  ter-es-tri-all,  *  ter- 
es-try-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  terrestris,  from  terra 
—  earth.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth ;  existing 
on  the  earth  ;  earthy.    (Opposed  to  celestial). 

"  There  are  also  cele«tial  bodies  and  bodies  t^rrM 
trial."—\  Corinth,  xv.  m. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  earth  or 
land,  as  opposed  to  water. 

"I  did  not  .confine  these  observations  to  laud,  or 
tsrrestrial  parts  of  the  globe. "—  Woodward. 

3.  Representing  or  consisting  of  the  earth. 

"  Bnt  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  flres  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines 

Shakeip. .  Kiciiard  II.,  itl.  7. 

4.  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth ;  earthy ; 
solid. 

"Tlie  terrestrial  substance  destitute  of  all  liqnoT, 
reniaineth  alone."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  698. 

5.  Confined  to,  inhabiting,  or  living  on  the 
land  or  ground,  as  opposed  to  aquatic,  and 
sometimes  to  arboreal. 

■■  rer-rcfifrtd;  [bro  tes]  are  those,  whose  only  place  of 
rest  is  upon  the  earth."— Z.ocA«.-  Sat.  PhiloBuphy,  ch.  X. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  present  world ;  sub- 
lunary ;  mundane. 

"  His  Itingdome  ia  terrestriall.  but  myne  1b  c©- 
\^sii\\\."—Udal :  John  xviii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth; 
a  mortal,  as  opposed  to  a  celestial. 

■'  But  Hefiven,  that  knows  what  all  terrestrialt  naed. 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day,  decreed." 

Pope :  Homer  :  Odyssey  xix.  69t 

*  2.  Zool.  :  Animals  which  live  on  the  land, 
as  opposed  to  those  which  are  aquatic,  arboreal, 
or  aerial. 

terrestrial  eye-piece,  s. 

Optics:  An  eye-piece  with  three  or  foui 
lenses,  ao  arranged  as  to  present  the  image 
viewed  in  an  erect  position  ;  an  erecting  eye- 
piece. 

terrestrial-globe,  s.  A  spherical  map 
representing  the  laud,  seas,  Si.c.,  of  the  world. 
In  eontiradistinction  to  the  celestial  globe,  on 
which  the  constellations  are  depicted. 

terrestrial-magnetism,  s. 

Mngnetism:  Magnetism  as  exhibited  by  th« 
earth,  which  is  itself  a  grejxt  natural  magnet. 

[M.40NKTISM.] 

terrestrial-telescope,  s.  A  telescope 
differing  from  tlie  astrononncal  refracting  in 
having  two  a<iditional  lenses,  so  as  to  restore 
the  inverted  image  to  an  erect  position. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fail;  try. 


;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marme;   go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


terrestrially — terrorist 
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ter-res'-tri-al  ly,   adv.      fEng.    terrestrial; 
•ly.]     In  a  terrestrial  or  earthly  manner. 
"  TheBt^  plagues  seem  yet  but  uourtstied  Wusnth, 
And  eveu  with  man  terrettrialty  to  luuvo.  " 

Drayton  :  J/ujo*. 

•  ter-res'-tri-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  terrestrial; 
•ne^.]  The  quality  ur  state  of  being  terrestrial. 

•  ter-res'-tri-fly,  v.t.  [Lat.  terrestris  =  ter- 
restiial,  and  facto  =  to  make.]  To  reduce  to 
eoith,  or  to  an  earthly  or  mundane  state. 

"  Tliougb  we  aliould  affirm,  that  hwiven  were  but 
earth  celtstitled,  aud  earth  but  heaven  terrestrijied."— 
Uraume:    Vtiigar  £Tfours,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xlil. 

•  ter-res'-tri-oiis,  a.   [lAt.  terrestris.]  [Ter- 

BE^TKIAL.] 

1.  Consisting  of  earth  ;  earthy. 

"A  vitrlolate  or  copperas  quality,  conjoining  with 
a  terrestriiiui  or  astringent  humidity. '  —  Browne : 
Vulgar  Errtmra.  bk.  vL,  ch.  xli. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth;  being  or  living 
on  the  earth  ;  terrestrial. 

ter'-ret,  ter'-rit,  s.  [Fr.  tour&t  =  a  small 
wheel.] 

Sadillery:  A  riug  attached  to  the  pad  or 
saddle  and  lianies  of  harness,  through  which 
the  driving-reins  pass. 

"  I  have  always  found  that,  both  In  tandem  and  in 
four-in-hand,  equal  uower  with  freer  play  Is  secured 
by  uaiug  terreta  on  tnewiukera  only."— i'ieW.  Sept.  4, 
1886. 

•  ter-rib'-i-lize,  v.i.  [Eng.  terrible):  -ize.] 
To  become  terrible. 

"  Even  the  face  of  cowards  tm^bitize." 

t>ylve9ter :  Vocation,  27L 

ter'-ri-ble,  •  ter-ry-ble,  a.  [Fr.  terrible, 
from  Lat.  terribilis  =  causing  terror  ;  terreo  = 
to  terrify  ;  Sp.  terrible;  Ital.  terribite.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  terror,  fear, 
awe,  or  dread  ;  formidable,  terrifying,  fright- 
lUl,  shocking. 

"  Black  it  stood  na  night. 
Fierce  na  ten  Furies,  ferrrtile  as  nell," 

Jliltun  .   F.  L.,  ii.  67L 

2.  Excessive,  extreme  ;  exceedingly  great 
or  strong.     (Colloq.) 

"The  imputation  of  novelty  la  a  terrible  charge 
amongst  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  uf 
their  perukes,  I>y  the  fashion  ;  and  can  allow  noue  to 
be  rit'tit.  Iiut  the  received  doctrines."— iocAo :  On 
Eu'Tiaii  Uiulerst.,  Epist  Ded. 

^  For  tlie  difference  between  terribU^ 
fearful,  and  formidable^  see  Fearful  and 
Formidable. 

ter'-ri-ble-ness,   *  ter-ri-ble-nes,  s. 

[Eng.  terrible  ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  terrible  ;  dreadfulness,  forniidableness. 

"  The  gloriousness  and  majesty,  and  terribJenf.sa  of 
his  apj)earance."— Marp;  Sermona,  vol.  vt,  ser,  10. 

t€r'-ri-bly.    *  ter  -  ry  -  blye,  adv.     [Eng. 

terrib{le) ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  terrible  or  terrifying  manner;  so  as 
to  terrify,  atfright,  or  awe. 

*'  This  fair  half  round,  this  ample  azure  sky. 
Terribly  large,  and  wonderfully  bright." 

Prior  :  Soto?7ion,  i  639. 

2.  Exceedingly,  extremely,  violently :  as,  I 
was  terribly  frightened.    (Colloq.) 

t€r-ric'-6-lae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  terra  =  the  earth, 
and  culo  =  to  inhabit.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Oligochata  (q.v.). 
Body  cylindrical,  attenuated  at  both  extremi- 
ties, withoutany distinctheadoreyes.  Several 
rows  of  setae  along  the  body,  which  serve  in- 
stead I  f  legs.  It  contains  the  Lumbricidse, 
or  Earth-worms. 

fcer-ric'-6-lous,  a.    [Terricol.e.] 

1.  Inhabiting  the  earth;  Hving  on  the  soil 
of  the  earth. 

"  So  it  apiieara  to  be  with  terricolotis  woima."— Dar- 
win:  VegetabU  Mould,  p.  247. 

2.  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
TeiTicoliE  (q.v.). 

•  t€r-ric'-u-la-ment,  s.  [Lat.  terricula- 
mentum.]    A  terror  ;  a  cause  of  terror. 

"Tonnents  of  opinions  or  terrinilamenta  of  sx- 
pressioue,"— tfamitfR :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  198. 

ier'-ri-er  (1),  *  ter-rere,  *  ter-ry-are,  s. 

[Fur  terrier-dog,  i.e.,  a  dog  winch  jiursues 
rabbits,  &c.,  into  their  burrows,  from  Fr, 
(erri>T  =  the  hole  or  burrow  of  rabbits,  Arc, 
from  Low  Lat.  terrarinm  =  a  little  hillock,  a 
mound,  a  burrow,  from  Lat.  terra  =  earth.] 

2ool. :  Two  breeds  of  the  Dog,  the  English 
and  the  Scutch  Terrier.  The  Enp;lish  Terrier 
has  a  good  forehead,  prominent  eyes,  a  pointed 
muzzle,  and  usually  short  hair;  the  colour 
varying,  the  most  common  being  black  and  , 


tan,  with  a  tan-coloured  spot  over  the  eye.  It 
is  used  for  unearthing  the  fox,  and  for  killing 
rat-s,  at  wliich  latter  occupation  it  is  a  great 
adept.  The  Scotch  Terrier,  which  seems  to 
be  of  an  older  stock  than  its  English  name- 
sake, has  a  large  head,  short,  stout  legs,  and 
long,  rough,  shaggy  hair.  It  is  of  a  black 
and  fawn  colour,  and  is  intelligent,  faitliful, 
and  atlcctionate.  The  Dandie  Dinmont  and 
tlie  Skye  Tenier  are  varieties  of  the  Scotch 
Terrier.     [Toy-terrier.] 

ter'-ri-er(2),  ter-rar,  s.  [Fr.  (papier)  terrier 
=  the  coiiit-roU,  or  list  of  the  names  of  a 
lord's  tenants,  from  Low  Lat.  terraHns  (liber) 
=  (a  book)  in  which  landed  property  is 
described  ;  Lat.  (crra  =  earth.] 
Law: 

*  1,  A  collection  of  acknowledgments  of 
the  vassals  or  tenants  of  a  lordship,  contain- 
ing tlie  rents  and  services  they  owed  to  the 
lord,  &c. 

2.  A  book  or  roll  in  which  the  lands  of 
private  persons  or  corporations  are  descrilied 
by  their  site,  boundaries,  number  of  acres,  &c. 

"  We  ordain  that  the  archbishops  and  all  bishops 
within  their  several  dioceses  shall  procure  tliat  a  true 
note  and  terrier  of  all  the  glebes,  lands,  meadows, 
gardens,  orchards,  houses,  &c,  he  taken."— Canon /Aa 
Eighty  HeventTi. 

ter'-ri-er  (3),  s.  [0.  Fr.  terriere.]  An  auger, 
wimble,  or  borer. 

ter-rif -ic.  •  ter-rif-ick,  a.  [Lat.  terri- 
Jicus,  fiom  terreo  =  to  frighten,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]  Causing  terror,  fear,  or  awe  ;  terrible, 
frightful ;  inspiring  dread  or  awe. 

"  He  hurries  to  the  realms  below. 
Terrific  realms  of  |.enal  woe." 

Cowiier  :  Death  of  the  Biahop  of  Ely. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  terrific  and 
formidable,  see  Formidable. 

"  ter-rif - 

Teriihc. 

ter-rif -ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  terrift^al;  -ly.] 
In  a  territic'inanner  ;  terribly,  frightfully. 
"  The  i>eculiar  tonography  produced  by  this  lerrifi,- 
colly  upheaving  Action."— Pield,  Feb,  17,  1887. 

ter'-ri-fy,  v.t.     [Lat.   terrifico,  from  terreo  = 

to  frighten,  And  facio  =  to  make.] 

*  1.  To  make  terrible.     {Milton!) 

2.  To  frighten  exceedingly  ;  to  alarm  or 
shock. 


ic-al,    a.       [Eng.     terrific;    -al.] 


terrifide." 


I  fell. 


with    dread  of  sbame   sore 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  IL  i.  IL 


"  ter-rig'-en-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  terrigena  =  one 
born  of  the  earth  :  terra  =  earth,  and  gigno 
(pa.  t.  iieniii)  —  to  bring  forth.]  Earth-born  ; 
produced  by  or  springing  from  the  earth. 

t  terrlgenous-metals,  5.  pi.  The  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  eartlis,  as  aluminium,  ba- 
liuni,  ^:c. 

ter-ri-tbr'-i-al.  *  ter-ri-tor-i-all»  a. 

[Eng.  territory;  -a?.] 

1.  Peitaiuing  or  relating  to  territory  or 
land. 

"  Exchanging  her   territorial  rule  for  a  doubtful 
suzerainty.'— />tit/j/  Chronicle,  Sept.  23.  188.1. 

2.  I-,iinited  to  a  certain  district;  as,  terri- 
torial rights. 

3.  Consisting  of  territory. 

"The  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  E.ist  India 
Comjiany."— ,*Ini)(A;    Wealth  of  Nationa,  bk.  v..  ch.  iii. 

4.  Possessed  of  territory,  territoried  :  as,  a 

territorial  magnate. 

* ter-ri-tbr'-i-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  territorial; 

-ize.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  territory. 

2.  To  enlarge  or  extend  by  the  addition  of 

territory. 

t  ter-ri-tor'-i-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  territorial ; 
-ly.]  In  regard  to  territory;  by  means  of 
territory. 

ter'-ri-tor-ied,  a.  [Eng.  territory;  -ed.] 
Possessed  of  territory. 

ter'-ri-tor-y,  "  ter-ri-tor-ye»  s.     [O.  Fr. 

terri torie ;  Fr.  territoire,  fn>m  Lat,  tcrritorium 
=  a  d')main,  the  land  round  a  town,  from  (erra 
=  earth,  land  ;  cf.  Port.  A:  Ital.  territorio.'] 

1.  The  extent  or  cnmpa.ss  of  land  within 
the  jurisdiction  or  bounds  of  a  particular 
sovereign  .st.ite  or  otJier  body;  any  separate 
tract  of  connti-y  aa  belonging  to  a  state  ;  do- 
miinon.     Sometimes  ai>plied  to  a  domain  or 


[Lat.  terra  —  the  earth.)     (Se« 


tract  of  land  belonging  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 

"The  kingdom  of  EngUnd,  over  which  our  manl- 
clpal  Uwa  have  Jurlmlictluu.  includes  not,  by  th« 
common  law,  either  Waiea,  Hcutland,  or  Ireland,  or 
any  other  i>art  <.f  the  kinjf'B  ilominlona.  except  the 
Wrm.-ri/ of  England  alone.  —fliac**(w/i«:  Comment.. 
{  4.    (liitru<l.J  ' 

2.  Any  large  tract  of  land  ;  a  region,  a 
country  :  as,  au  unexplored  territory. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  countrv  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  any  state,  and  not  yet 
adnutted  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  but  oi> 
ganized  with  a  separate  legislature,  under  a 
territorial  government  and  other  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States,     (doodrtch.) 

TI  Both  territory  and  dominion  respect  a 
portion  of  country  under  a  j>articular  govern- 
ment; but  the  word  territory  brings  to  our 
minds  the  land  which  is  included  ;  dominion 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  la 
exercised:  the  territory  speaks  of  that  which 
is  iu  its  nature  bounded  ;  the  dominions  may 
be  said  of  that  which  is  boundless.  A  petty 
prince  has  his  territory;  the  monarch  of  a 
great  empire  has  dominions.  It  is  the  object 
of  every  ruler  to  guard  his  territory  agamst 
the  irruptions  of  an  enemy  ;  ambitious  mon- 
archs  are  always  aiming  to  extend  their  tin- 
minions. 

U  Territory  of  a  judge  : 

Scots  Law:  The  district  over  which  hia 
jurisdiction  extends  in  causes  and  in  judicial 
acts  proper  to  him,  and  beyond  which  he  haa 
no  judii.ial  authority. 

ter-ro,  pr^, 
compound.) 

terro-metal,  terro-metallic,   s.     A. 

coiiiiHPsitiuii  of  several  clays,  imssessiiig,  when 
baked,  peculiar  hardness,  intmdiiced  by  Mr. 
Peake,  a  potter,  of  Burslem,  England.  It  is 
I'rincipally  employed  for  making  tiles  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

ter'-ror,  *ter'-rdur,  s.  [Fr.  terreur,  from 
Lat.  terrorem,  accus,  of  terror  =  dread,  terror  ; 
terreo  =  to  be  afraid,  to  tremble  ;  cf.  Sansc. 
tras  =  to  tremble,  to  be  afraid  ;  trdsa  = 
terror;  Sp.  &  Port,  terror;  Ital.  terrore.] 

1.  Fear  which  agitates  extremely  the  body 
and  mind  ;  extreme  fear,  alarm,  or  dread ; 
fright. 

"  Terror  is  that  species  of  fear,  which  rouses  to  de- 
fend or  escape;  producing  the  violent  agitation* 
whii'h  have  l)een  already  noticed."— Coi/uu  On  th« 
Passiona,  ch.  li,,  $  3. 

2.  That  which  excites  or  may  excite  dread  ; 
a  cause  of  fear  or  alarm. 

'•  Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  tta« 
evil.  '—Romans  lilL  3, 

U  Darwin  {Descent  of  Man,  ch.  iii.)  shows 
that  terror  acts  on  the  lower  animals  in  the 
same  way  as  on  man,  causing  the  muscles  to 
tremble,  the  heart  to  palpitate,  the  sphincters 
to  be  relaxed,  and  the  hair  to  stand  on  end. 

H  (1)  King  of  terrors  :  Death. 

"His  confidence  shall  be  rooted  out  of  hia  tabemaclck 
and  it  shall  bring  him  to  the  king  of  terTurs."--j3i 
xviii.  14. 

(2)  Reign  of  terror :  [Reion,  «.,  If]. 

*  terror-breathing,  a.  Inspiringterror; 
terrifyinK. 

"  For  whici)  Rome  sends  her  curses  out  from  far. 
Through  the  stern  throat  of  terror-brr.ithing  war," 
Drayton  :   Mortiini'r  to  t^urin  IsabeL 

*  terror-haunted,  o.  Haunted  with  ter- 
rifying objects  or  appearances. 

"  Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chaunted 
Keached  the  chamber  terror-haunted." 

/.ottgfellow :  A'ormau  Baron. 

terror-smitten,  a.  Struck  or  affected 
with  ti-rror ;  territietl,  terror-struck. 

*  terror-stirring,  a.  Inspiring  terror ; 
terrifying. 

'"Tiieii  all  the  Greekes  ran  in  to  him, 
To  see  his  person;   and  a<)mir'd   hia   terrour-atirring 
liiu."  Chapman  :  Homer  ;  lli^ui  \\\i. 

terror-stricken,   terror-struck,  o. 

Struck  with  terror  :  territied. 

ter'-ror-ii^m,  s.  [Eng.  terror;  -ism.]  The 
act  of  one  who  terrorizes  ;  the  act  of  terroriz- 
ing;  a  system  of  government  by  terror;  the 
practice  of  using  intimidation  to  coerce  people 
to  a  certain  course  ;  intimidation. 

"Throughout  Cork,  Keiry  .  .  .  this  terrorism  piv 
va.i\&,'— Daily  Chronicle.  Sept.  23,  1885, 

ter'-ror-ist,  s.  [Eng.  terror;  -ist.]  One  who 
tenorizes;  one  who  rules  by  intimidation; 
one  who  advocates,  recommends,  or  practises 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hin.  ben?h:  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xonophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
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terrorize— te  nitero 


terrorism  ;  specifically,  an  apent  or  partizan 
of  the  revolutinnary  tribunal  liuriug  the  lei^ii 
of  terror  in  Frauce. 

■•Like  the  TerrnrisU  oI'93.  who.  hHViog  begun  by 
behetuling  priiicea  iiiid  mibles.  ended  by  seiuluij^ 
artiajitis  (lud  shopyirla  to  tbe  gulUotiiie."— flai/j/  T>:h-- 
ffraptt.  Jan.  2,  1&80. 

ter'-ror-ize,  ter'-ror-i^e,  v.t.  lEng.  terror; 
-ize,  -ise.]  To  impress  with  terror  or  fear  ;  to 
Bway  or  impel  by  terror;  to  force  by  intiiiii- 
datiou  to  a  certain  course. 

"  Miuisters.  we  feel  sure,  will  neither  be  terrorurd 
nor  cjtjuled  Into  otreriug  any  meAsure  atfectinif  either 
the  iand  or  local  gove rument. '■—/>«*/ j  Tulegraph. 
March  5,  1887. 

•ter'-ror-less,  a.    [Eng.  terror;  -less.} 

1.  Free  from  terror. 

2.  Unalarmiug;  without  the -will  or  ability 
to  inspire  terror. 

"  Bender  him  terrorle»a"—K  A.  Poe  :  Silmea,  IL  89. 

ter'-ry,  s.     [Fr.  tirer  =  to  draw.] 

1.  Rope-itiaking :  An  open  reeL 

2.  Fabric :  A  pile  fabric,  such  as  plush  or 
velvet ;  probably  from  the  dramnff  out  of  the 
wires  over  which  the  warp  is  laid  to  make  the 
series  of  loops  seen  in  Brussels  carpet  or  un- 
cut velvet. 

"Silk  Ruipore  with  terry  or  eheeny  silk."— iJatfy 
Telegraph,  Oct.  6.  1885. 

terry- velvet,  s.    A  silk  plush,  or  ribbed 

velvet. 

terse,  a.  [Lat.  tersus,  prop.  pa.  par.  of  tergo 
=  to  wipe,  to  rub  off,  to  polish.] 

*  I.  Lit.  :  Wiped  or  rubbed  ;  appearing 
wiped  or  rubbed ;  polished,  smooth. 

"  JSIany  stones  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terte 
and  aiiionth,  have  not  this  power  attractive."— 
Broimie :  Vulgar  Erroari. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Refined,  accomplished,  polished-  (Said 
of  persons.) 

2.  Free  from  superfluities ;  neatly  or  ele- 
gantly concise  ;  neat  and  concise. 

"  His  despatches,  which  are  still  extant,  and  wliich 
are  models  of  official  writing,  terse,  perspicuoue,  lull 
of  important  facta  and  weighty  reasuus,  compressed 
into  the  smallest  possible  number  of  words.'- J/ac- 
auhiy  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

terse'-ly,  *terce-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  terse  ;-ly.\ 
In  a  terse  manner ;  neatly  and  concisely,  suc- 
cinctly and  elegantly. 

*'  Understand  him  not,  that  one  bo  infirm  with  age. 
or  decrepid  in  years,  but  that  oue  living  in  so  ignorant 
and  superstitious  a  generation,  could  writ*  so  tercely." 
—I'uHer  ,    iVorthiei  ;  Liticobishire. 

terse'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  terse;  -Tiess.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :  Smoothness. 

"The  cylindrical  figure  of  the  mole,  as  well  as  the 
compa*-lnes3  of  its  foiro,  arising  from  the  (ers^iiwsof 
lt£  limbs,  proportionally  lessens  its  labour."— /'afcy.' 
tlatural  Theology,  ch,  xv, 

2,  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  terse  ;  neat- 
ness or  conciseness  of  style  ;  brevity  combined 
with  elegance. 

"  That  is  an  Americau  locution,  but  it  la  expressive 
with  tolerable  terseness  of  the  general  aspect  of  the 
river  Yarra  Varra-"— fimVy  Telegraph,  Sept.  2D.  1=85. 

ter'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  t€rrtius-=- 
tJiird,*&'0ia  (res  =  three.] 
Ornithology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ter- 
tiaries. 

B.  -4  s  mhst.  :  One  of  the  tertiary  feathers ; 
a  tertiary  (q.v.). 

ter'-tial!  (ti  as  sh),  •ter-tiane,  *ter- 

Oian,  a.  &  s.  (Fr.  tcrtiane  =  a  tertian  ague, 
from  Lat.  tertiana  =  a  tertian  fever;  prop, 
fern.  sing,  of  tertianus  =  tertian,  belonging  to 
tlie'third  ;  (er(n(5  =  third  ;  ?re5  =  three.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Occurring  or  recurring  every 
third  day. 

•'  A  tertian  ague  la  at  least  your  lot," 

Dryden :  Cock  *  J'oz,  182. 

B,  As  substantive : 

I.  A  fever  or  other  disease  whose  paroxysms 
recur  every  other  day  ;  an  intermittent  fever, 
Ac,  whose  ])aroxysms  occur  after  intervals  of 
about  forty-eight  hours. 

*  2.  A  measure  of  eighty-four  gallons,  the 
third  part  of  a  tun. 

3.  A  curve  of  the  third  degree. 
tertian-ague,  s.    [Ague,  II.  1.] 

ter'ti-arp  (ti  as  sWf),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ter- 
tiariiui  ~  prop,  containing  a  third  part,  now 
considered  as  meaning,  belonging  to  the 
third.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  Of  the  third  order,  rank,  or 
formation ;  third. 

2.  Eccks. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  a  Third  Order  (q.v.). 

"  Thus  arose  various  congregations  of  terti(try  luonka 
aud  nuns— In  Loiubnrdy.  Breily.  Dalmatia.  Fr»iice, 
Spain,  and  Portugal."— ^ddw  *  Arm/Id:  Cath.  Diet,, 
p.  792. 

B.  As  s^Lbstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  tertiary  or 
third  in  order,  succession,  or  formation. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Art :  A  colour,  as  citrine,  russet,  or 
olive,  produced  by  tlie  mixture  of  two  second- 
ary colours.  More  correctly  speaking,  they 
are  grays,  and  are  either  red-gray,  blue-gray, 
or  yellow-gray,  when  these  primaries  are  in 
excess,  or  they  are  violet-gray,  orange-gray, 
or  green-gray,  when  these  secondaries  are  in 
excess. 

2.  Eccks.:  Amemberof  a  Tliird  Order(q.v.), 
whether  living  in  the  world  or  in  community. 

"  Many  tertiariei,  in  course  of  time  .  .  .  desired  to 
take  solemn  vov/a."—Addia  i  Arnold:  Cath,  Diet.,  p. 

792. 

3.  Geology: 

(1)  Of  strata  The  third  leading  division  of 
fossiliferous  sedimentary  rocks.  Calleil  also 
the  Cainozoic  or  Kainozoic.  The  succession 
and  importance  of  the  Primary  (Palieozoic) 
and  the  Secondary  (Mesozoic)  rocks  were 
understood  before  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Tertiary  were  recognised,  these  last  strata 
being  confounded  with  the  superficial  allu- 
viums. [SupRACRETACEous.]  Thcy  were  ob- 
served to  occur  in  patches  (some  of  fresh- 
water and  others  of  marine  origin)  in  small 
areas  or  basins  in  the  Secondary  rocks,  suggest- 
ing the  idea  tliat  they  had  been  deposited  in 
bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after  a 
great  part  of  the  cartli's  surface  liad  been 
converted  into  dry  land.  The  first  projterly 
understood  strata  of  Tertiary  age  were  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  described  by  Cuvier 
and  Brongni.irt  in  1810.  Other  Tertiary  strata 
were  shortly  afterwards  discriminated  in  Lon- 
don, in  Hampshire,  in  Suftolk,  in  the  Sub- 
appenine  hills  in  Italy,  nciir  Bordeaux  and 
Dax  in  the  South  of  Fiance,  and  elsewliere. 
These  several  deposits  were  found  to  be  not 
quite  contemporaneous,  and  there  amse  a 
division,  which  continued  till  1833,  into  the 
Lower,  Midiile,  and  Upper  Tertiary.  But  as 
early  as  1S2S,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles) 
Lyell  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Tertiary 
strata  might  be  classified  by  the  percentage 
of  extinct  species  of  shells  which  they  con- 
tained. He  found,  in  1829,  that  Deshayes,  of 
Paris,  had  independently  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  the  latter  geologist,  after 
cmnparing  3,000  fossil  with  5,000  living  shells, 
intimated  that  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata 
about  3^  per  cent,  of  the  species  were  iden^cal 
with  recent  ones  ;  in  the  Middle  Tertiary  about 
17  per  cent.  ;  in  the  Upper  Tertiary,  in  the 
oldest  beds  35  to  50,  and  in  the  more  mo- 
dern ones  90  to  95  per  cent.  To  these  three 
Lyell  gave  the  names  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene  respectively,  words  which  have  since 
gained  universal  currency.  The  foregoing  per- 
centages are  now  known  to  be  only  ap]>roxi- 
mately  accurate.  Next  the  newer  Pliocene 
beds  were  called  by  Lyell  Pleistocene  (q.v.),  a 
name  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Post  Ter- 
tiary, and  Oligocene  (q.v.)  was  proposed  by 
Bcyrich  for  beds  intercalated  between  the 
Eocene  and  the  Miocene.  A  gap,  as  yet  only 
partially  filled,  occurs  between  the  Chalk 
and  the  Eocene.  This  gap  has  been  utilised 
to  draw  a  natural  line  between  the  Secondary 
and  the  Tertiary  beds.  It  probably  arose 
from  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bed.  Thus,  with 
the  Eocene,  as  the  name  imports,  tlie  dawn  of 
the  present  system  of  things  began,  and  the 
^lerccntage  of  shell-species  shows  that  the 
transition  has  gone  on  without  stoppage  or 
hiatus  till  now.  [Quaternary,  Recent.] 
In  the  United  States  marine  Tertiary  strata 
occur  somewhat  sparingly  along  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  states  bordering  tlie 
Gulf;  also  in  the  Pacific  States.  But  tbe 
greatest  and  most  important  development 
occurs  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  com 
prising  great  lacustrine  deposits,  the  silted-up 
beds  of  former  lakes  of  immense  extent.  These 
depiisits  are  remarkable  for  their  richness  in 
fossil  remains,  many  of  them  types  of  former 
remarkable  mamnials,  which  have  gone  far  to 
fill  up  the  gap  in  the  story  of  animal  evolution. 
Among   these   may   be   named   the  successive 


forms  of  the  equine  type,  from  its  four  and 
five-toed  ancestors  down  to  tlie  one-toed  modern 
horse. 

(2)  Of  time:  The  period  of  time  during 
which  the  Tertiary  strata  were  deposited. 
It  cannot  yet  be  measured  even  approximately. 
When  it  commenced,  England,  as  proved  by 
the  fruits  iu  the  Lond^m  Clay  at  Sheppey,  was 
a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  country.  The  tem- 
peiature  fell  till  the  Newer  Pliocene, "by  which 
time  the  climate  was  semi-arctic.  [Glacial- 
PERIOD.I  During  the  deposition  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, there  was  a  great  increase  of  land  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

4.  Omith.  (PL) :  The  tertials  ;  wing-feathers 
having  their  origin  from  the  humerus.  They 
are  a  portion  of  the  quills.  Tiiey  are  not 
scapulars,  though  Cuvier  calls  them  by  this 
name  ;  nor  do  they  cover  the  scapulars.  Tlieir 
use  is  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  body 
and  the  expandfd  wing,  and  to  oppose  a 
broader  surface  of  resistance  to  the  air. 

tertiary-alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Alcohols  in  which  hydroxyl  is  united 
to  a  carbon  atom,  which  is  united  to  three 
other  carbon  atoms. 

tertiary-colours,  s.  pi. 

Art:  Colours  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
two  secondary  colours,  as  citrine,  russet,  or 
olive.     [Tertiary,  B.  IL  L] 

tertiary  era,  epoch,  or  period,  a. 

[Tertiary,  II.  3.] 

tertiary- formation,  s.  [Tertiary,  II.  3.] 

tertiary-syphilis,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  to  symptoms  some- 
times appearing  in  syphilis  after  the  primary 
and  secondary  maladies  have  p;issed  away. 
They  are  rupia,  deep-seated  tubercles  and 
ulcers  on  the  skin,  destructive  ulceration  of 
the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx,  the  tongue,  &c., 
with  periostitis,  nndosis,  caries,  and  necrosis 
in  the  bones,  and  gumniata  in  various  organs. 

ter'-ti-ate  (li  as  shi),  v.t.  [Lat.  tertiatum, 
sup.  of  tertio  —  to  do  tlie  third  day  ;  tertius  = 
third.] 

*  L  To  do  for  the  third  time. 

2.  To  examine,  as  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  at  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  ;  or,  in  general, 
to  examine  the  thickness  of  ordnance,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  strength. 

ter'-ti-um  quid  (ti  as  shi),  phr.  [Lat.]  A 
third  something  in  addition  to  two  others, 
what  this  something  is  being  left  indefinite. 

•  ter'-ti-iiin  s3l  (ti  as  slu),  s.  [Lat.  =  third 
salt.] 

Old  Chem. :  A  neutral  salt,  as  being  the 
product  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  making  a 
third  substance  different  from  either. 

Ter-tul'-li-an-ist,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  follower  of  TertiUlian, 
whose  full  Latin  name  was  Quintus  Septimus 
Florens  Tertullianus.  He  flourished  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  About  the  year  200  he  be- 
came a  Montanist.  He  was  at  first  a  rhetori- 
cian, but  after  his  conversion  was  ordained  a 
Presbyter.  Whether  he  returned  to  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  was  held  in 
great  veneration  till  his  death.  He  composed 
many  works,  and  was  the  earliest  of  the 
Latin  ecclesiastical  writers.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  genius,  but  gloomy  and  fanatical.  A 
sect  calling  themselves  Tertullianists  existed 
at  Carthage  in  the  fifth  century,  but  their 
connexion  with  the  Christian  father  TertuUian 
is  very  obscure. 

ter-"iin'-9i-us,  s.  [Lat.  ter  =  thrice,  and 
uncia  =  an  ounce.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  An  ancient  Roman  coin, 
weighing  three  ounces,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  as. 

ter-6-te'-r6,  $.  [Native  name  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Called  in  Paraguay  teteti.  Both  are 
from  the  notes  of  the  biid.] 

Omith.:  Vanellus  cayanensis ;  the  Cayenne 
Sandpiper  of  Latham,  described  by  Azara. 
It  is  very  common  in  parts  of  Sonth  America. 
It  approaches  the  European  lajiwing  in  its 
size,  its  tuft,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  its 
colours ;  but  it  stands  higher,  and  is  armed 
with  a  spur  at  the  folds  of  the  wing.  Its 
eggs,  which  are  often  deposited  on  the  bare 
ground  in  October  or  November,  are  four  or 


l&te,  fSit,  fare,  ^mldst,  what,  fall,  fikther ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  po^ 
or,  wore.  V^H,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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fewer,  of  a  clear  olive  culour  marbled  with 
black,  and  are  estecmaJ  a  delicacy,  Uko  those 
of  the  plover  m  Ku^jlaud, 

•  ter-y,  a.     [Teary.] 

terz'-a  ri'-ma  (z  as  ts),  s.    [Ital.  =  third  or 

trii'li*  rhviiie-i  A  peculiar  and  conipHcated 
system  of  versification,  borrowed  by  the  early 
lUlian  poets  from  the  troubadours.  It  was 
used  by  Byroa  in  his  Fropfieqf  of  DaiUe. 

t©rz-et'-td  (2  as  ts),  s.    [Hal.] 

Mu-<ic :  A  short  composition,  piece,  or 
movement  for  three  performers. 

tesch-e-mach'-er  ite,  s.  [After  E.  F. 
TeWhemacher,  who  fli-st  aunouuced  it;  suff. 
-iteiMhi.).] 

Mill.  :  A  native  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
occurring  both  in  crystals  and  massive  in 
guano  deposits.  Crystal  system  not  ascer- 
tained. Hardness,  1"5  ;  sp.  gr.  1*45  ;  colour, 
yellowish  to  white.  Compos.  :  ammonia, 
32t);  carbonic  acid,  55-7  ;  water,  11-4=100, 
yielding  the  formula  (-iNH40  +  *H0)CO2. 

tesQh'-iu-ite,  tesQh'-en-ite,  s.  [After 
TeMliin   or  Tesclieu,    Moravia,    where    first 

found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Petrol). ] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  variable  pro- 
portions of  a  plagioclase  felspar,  fresh  nephe- 
fine,  augitfi,  and  liornblende,  with  some 
iliiif-nite  and  apatite. 

Tesh'-o  La'-ma,  s.    [See  def.] 

CoinpaT.  Hdig. :  The  abbot  of  the  great 
monastery  at  Krashis  Lunpo  ;  one  of  the  great 
Lamas,  the  other  being  the  Dalai  Lama,  who 
has  the  political  supremacy.  When  either 
dies  it  is  necessary  for  the  other  to  ascertain 
in  whose  body  the  celestial  being  whose  out- 
wanl  form  has  been  dissolved  has  been  pleased 
again  to  incarnate  himself.  For  that  purpose 
the  names  of  all  the  male  children  bom  just 
after  the  death  of  the  deceased  Grand  Lama 
are  laid  before  his  survivor,  who  choses  three 
out  of  the  whole  number.  Their  names  are 
inscribed  on  tablets  and  put  into  a  casket, 
whence  one  is  selected  by  the  abbots  of  the 
great  mouaateries  to  fill  the  place  of  the  dead 
Lama.  The  Tesho  Lama  is  often  called  Pant- 
sheu  Rinpotshe  (the  Glorious  Teacher). 

•  tea-sar-a-dec'-ad,  s.  [Gr.  TeVo-apcs  (^5- 
sares)  =  four,  and  Setta  ((f?/,-«)=  ten.]  A  group 
of  fijurteen  individuals  ;  an  aggregate  of  four- 
teen. 

tes-sel-a'-ta,  s.  pi  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tes- 
sellatus:=  tesselated.] 

Zool  :  A  sub-order  of  Crinoidea,  in  which 
the  radial  i)lates  of  the  calyx  are  immovably 
joined  together  without  articulation. 

tes'-sel-at-ed,  tes'-sel-lat-ed,  a.    [Tes- 

SELLAK.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Formed  by  inlaying  different- 
ly coloured  materials  in  little  squares,  triangles, 
or  other  genuietrical  figures,  or  by  mosaic 
work  ;  especially  applied  to  a  pavement  coui- 
posed  of  square  dies  or  tesseree  made  of  baked 
clay  or  st(me,  generally  of  various  colours, 
and  forming  regular  figures.  It  was  much  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients,  and  Roman  remains 
furnish  a  large  number  of  these  specimens  of 
art.  It  is  still  much  in  vogue  in  the  East, 
particularly  at  Damascus. 

"  A  cabinet  so  variuualy  inlnid  ;  6uch  a  piece  of 
dlversifi';d  inosaick  ;  auoh  a  tesselated  pavement  with- 
outoeioent.' — Burke:  Ainej-ican  Taxation. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  the  colours  arranged  in 
small  squares,  so  as  to  have  some  resem- 
blance to  a  tesselated  pavement ;  variegated 
by  squares  ;  chequered. 

tesselated-tlle,  s.  A  tile  made  of  clay 
of  a  paitinilar  colour,  or  mixed  with  colour- 
ing matters  and  formed  into  flat  cakes  by  cut- 
ting or  pressing,  and  used  for  making  a  tes- 
selated pavement. 

tes-sel-a'-tion,  tes-sel-la'-tion,  s.    [Tes- 

SELATKD.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  making 
tesselated  work. 

2.  Tesselated  or  mosaic  work. 

tes'-se-lite,  s.  [Lat.  tesse(ra)  =  a  die,  a  cube, 
and  Gr.  AiOos  (lithos)  =  a  stone;  Ger.  tesselit.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  apophyllite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  short  square  prisms  resembling  cubes, 
and  exhibiting  a  tesselated  stnicture  witli 
polarised  light.     Found  in  the  Faroe  Islands. 


tes'-sel-la,  s.    [Tesseba.] 

tes'-sel-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tesselta  =  a  small,  square 
piece* of  stone,  dituin.  from  tessera  =  a  squared 
piece,  a  die.]  Formed  with  tesserae  or  in 
squares. 

tea'-ser-q,  (pi.  tes'-ser-89)»  5.  [Lat.J  [Tes- 
sellar.] 

L  A  small  cubical  or  other  geometrical 
form  of  marble,  earthenware,  ivory,  glass,  ^c, 
used  for  tesselated  pavements,  ornamenting 
walls,  &c.  ;  coloured  tiles  or  bricks,  usually 
cubical,  laid  in  patterns,  as  a  mosaic  pavement. 
*2.  A  small  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  metal, 
used  as  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  theatres 
in  ancient  Rome,  or  as  a  certificate  given  to 
gladiators,  containing  their  names,  that  of 
the  consul,  and  the  day  on  which  they  had 
won  their  distinction  in  the  circus. 

*tes-ser-a'-ic,  '  tes-ser-a'-ick,  a.  [Tes- 
sera.] Diversified  by  tesserie  or  squares; 
tessellated. 

"Some  uf  the  teiseraick  work  of  the  Romana  has 
lately  bepii  dag  up."— Sir  R.  Atkyiu  :  History  of  Glou- 
cester.   (1712.) 

tes'-ser-al«  a.  [Lat.  tessera  =  a  square,  a 
dice,  a  cube.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
tessera ;  tesselated. 

2.  Crystall. :  Related  to  the  tesseral  or  cubic 
system. 

tesseral-  system,  s. 

Crystall :  Tlie  Cubic-system  (q.v.). 

" tea-ser-ar'-i-aa,  a.  [Lat.  tesserae  a  die.] 
<jf  or  pertaiuing  to  gambling :  as,  the  lesser- 
a/rian  art. 

tes'-su-lar,  a.    [Tesselar.] 

Crystall :  Relating  to  the  cube  or  having 
equal  axes  like  the  cube  ;  tesserah 

test  (1),  ••  teste,  s,  [O.  Ft.  test  (Fr.  Ut)  =  a 
test ;  O.  Fr.  teste  =  a  skull ;  Fr.  tcte  —  a  head  ; 
Lat.  testa  =  a  piece  of  dried  clay,  a  tile,  a 
brick.] 

L  Ordinary  Lajiguage: 

*  1.  A  potsherd. 

"  Then  was  the  teste  or  potsherd,  the  hraase,  goMe, 
&  ayluer  reilacte  iuto  duate." —Joy e:  Exfosicion  v^ 
Datiiel,  ch.  ii. 

2.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  gold  and  silver; 
a  cupel  (q.v.). 

3.  Examination  by  the  cupel;  hence,  any 
critical  trial  and  examination  ;  trial. 

"  Thou  bast  straDgsly  stooil  the  t«tt'' 

ShnkeSp.  :  Tumpest^  Iv. 

i.  A  means  of  trial :  as,  To  otTer  money  as  a 
test  of  one's  integrity. 
"■5,  Testimony,  evidence. 

"  To  vouch  thia  is  no  proof. 
Without  more  wider  Mid  loore  overt  tcH." 

Sfiakesp.:  OtlieUo,  1.  3. 

6.  Tliat  with  which  anything  is  compared 
for  proof  of  genuineness  ;  a  standard. 

"At  once  the  source,  and  end.  and  test  of  art." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  Ti 

7.  Means  of  discrimination ;  ground  of  ad- 
mission or  exclusion. 

"  Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit. 
Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit. "* 

Dryden:  ffitul  i  Panther,  iii.  880, 

*8.  Judgment,  discrimination,  distinction. 

"  Who  could  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indifferent  writuig  and  the  beat?" 

Dry  den,    ITodd.) 

9.  An  apparatus  for  proving  petroleum 
and  similar  hydrocarbon  oils  by  ascertaining 
the  temperature  at  which  they  evolve  explo- 
sive vapours. 

IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Bot.:  [Testa]. 

2.  Chem. :  Any  substance  employed  to  bring 
about  a  chemical  change  in  a  compound,  with 
the  view  of  detecting  one  or  more  of  its  con- 
stituents. The  change  may  be  one  of  colour, 
precipitation,  heat,  evolution  ofgas,  &c.  This 
term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  examina- 
tion by  the  polariscope  and  blow-pipe,  thus  : 
the  polariscope-test,  the  blowpipe-test.  [Re- 
agent. ] 

3  Metall. :  A  cupel ing-h earth  used  in  a  re- 
flniii'^-furnace  where  lead  is  separated  from 
silv'-r  on  a  large  scale.  The  test  is  an  oval 
irnn  frame  containing  a  basin-shaped  mass  of 
powdered  hone-ash,  which  is  brought  to  a 
consistence  by  a  solutior.  of  pearlash.  The 
test  is  fixed  as  a  cupeling-hearth  in  the  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  is  subjected  to  a  blast 


from  a  tuyere,  which  removes  ttie  floating 

oxide  of  silver  and  furnishes  oxygen  for  its 
eliminatiou  from  the  alloy  under  treatment. 

4.  Sugar-man. :  The  proof  or  coudition  of  a 
syrup. 

5.  Zoology : 

(1)  The  shell  of  any  of  the  Mollusca. 

(2)  The  calcareous  case  of  Bchinodermnt*. 

(3)  The  thick  leathery  tunic  of  Tmiicata. 

(4)  The  shell  immersed  ia  the  sorcude  of  ft 
Foniininifer. 

Test  Act,  8. 

Eiujlish  History : 

1.  An  Act  [tassed  in  1563  by  which  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Qneen  Kliznbeth,  and  of  ab- 
juration of  tlie  tempmal  authority  of  the  Pope, 
was  exacted  from  all  holders  of  otllce,  lay  or 
spiritual,  within  the  realm,  except  peers. 

"  But  the  Test  Art  (ilaced  the  uiatihtracy  in  I'ruteat- 
ftut  haiiila.  and,  as  Elijytbetli  juissed  from  inditltrenco 
to  snsi'iciou,  and  frimi  siispiiiun  I.1  terror,  she  00 
lunger  chose  to  reatriiiu  the  bi^^otry  around  her,"^ 
ereen:  Short  Histury.  \:  AOl. 

2.  An  Act,  2  Car.  II.,  c.  2,  passed  in  1678, 
by  which  it  was  enacted  th;it  all  persona 
holding  any  important  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, under  the  cniwn,  or  receiving  money 
therefrom,  should  take  the  ontlis  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy,  subscribe  a  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  acconling  to 
the  usage  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was 
repealed  in  1S28,  by  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  17. 

test-cock,  s. 

StPAim.-eng. :  A  small  cock  fitted  to  the  top 
or  bottom  of  acylinder  for  clearing  itof  water. 

test-famace,  s. 

MctaU. :  One  form  of  refining  furnace  for 
treating  argentiferous  alloy,  such  as  that  of 
lead  rich  in  silver. 

test-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  of  conical 
or  cylindrical  form,  having  a  foot  and  some- 
times a  beak;  used  for  holding  chemical 
solutions. 

te8t>llne%,  s.  pi 

Microscopy  :  The  lines  on  a  test-plate  q.v.l 
Generally  called,  from  their  inventor,  Nobert  3 

test-Uues. 

test-mixer,  s.  A  tall  cylindrical  bottle 
having  a  wide  foot  and  provided  with  a 
stopper.  It  is  graduated  into  100  or  more 
equal  parts,  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and 
is  used  in  preparing  test-alkalies,  test-ucids, 
and  similar  solutions,  by  diluting  tJiem  down 
to  the  required  strength. 

test-Object,  s. 

Microscopy  {PI.) :  Microscopic  objects  used 
to  determine  the  value  of  object  glasses  ;  that 
is,  to  determine  their  magnifjing,  defining, 
and  penetrating  power,  and  their  corrective 
adaptntinn. 

test-paper,  s. 

1.  Cheni.  :  Unsized  paper  dij'ped  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  a  vegetable  colouring 
matter,  which  changes  colour  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution. 
[Litmus-paper,  Turmeric-paper.] 

2.  Law:  An  instrument admittetl  as  a  stand- 
ard of  comp;irison  for  handwriting. 

test- plate,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  A  glass  slip  used  in  stirring  tests. 

2.  Microscopy:  A  finely-ruled  glass  plate 
used  in  testing  the  power  and  defining  quality 
of  microscopes. 

test-pumpr  s.  A  force-pump  for  testing 
the  strength  of  boilers,  tubes,  and  other 
hollow  articles  by  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is 
provided  with  a  gauge  for  showing  the 
pressure  in  pounds  applied  to  the  square  inch. 

test-SpOOUt  s.  A  small  spoon  used  fox 
taking  up  small  quantities  of  powders,  fluxes, 
&c.  Used  in  blow-pipe  or  chemical  experi- 
ments.   The  handle  may  be  used  as  a  spatula. 

test-stlrrer,  s.  A  round  glass  rod, 
having  one  end  pointed  for  droppiflg  t«sta, 
and  the  other  end  rounded. 

test-tube,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  A  narrow  tube  from  three  to  six 
inches  in  length,  closed  at  one  end,  made  of 
very  thin  glass,  aud  furnished  with  a  smooth 
lip. 

2.  A  chlorometer  (q.v.). 


b^  bo^;  pdiit,  jowl;  cat,  9eU,  cborus,  9lun,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-«ian,  -tlan  =  Qhajx,   -tion,  -siou  —  shun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zbiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -aions  =  ahua.   -ble,  -dle»  &c.  =  bel.  doL 
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•  test  (2),  s.    [  Lat.  testis  =  a  witness.  ] 
1.  A  witness. 

••  Who  wore  lor  the  moreenreUe  lalei  ot  that  dedo. 
—Sgrnarl  '  froisiart ;  Oonjdu.  voL  ll..  ch.  ccl. 

2    Inspection,  oversight,  superintendence. 

tholnotiU  a  tbing  uot  loigiiert.  "■■'  private,  hut  i;m 
at  ,  "  .'.  d»s  ."'Sir  the  (.fjf  o(  co..ipet«.;t  ver.ou..  - 
ep.  Tuular  !  Utile  «/  CuiilcieilM.  ht.  1.,  cb.  IV. 

testci),  D.f.     [TEST(1),  S.1 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  put  to  tlie  t«st ;  to  try  ; 
to  prove  the  genuineness  or  truth  of  by  ex- 
periment, or  by  some  fixed  prineiple  or 
standard  ;  to  cocnpare  witli  a  staudorO. 

II.  TecKnically: 
1.  Chem. :  To  examine  by  the  application  of 

Bonie  reagent. 

2  Metall.  :  To  refine  as  gold  or  silver,  by 
means  of  lead,  in  a  teat,  by  the  destruction, 
yitrilicatiou,  or  scoritication  of  aU  extraneous 
matter. 
test  (■')  v.t.  &  i.  [I^t.  (estor  =  to  bear  witness, 
to  testify,  to  attest ;  testis  =  a  witness.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  attest  and  date :  as,  A  docu- 
ment leslcd  on  such  and  such  a  day. 

B.  IiilrriTis. :  To  make  a  will  or  testament. 
(Said-*.) 

tes'-ta  (pi.  tes'-tsB),  s.     [Lat.  =  a  brick,  a 
tile,  a  shell.] 

Bot  :  The  integuments  of  a  seed,  or  the 
onter  integument  as  distinguished  froin  the 
Inner  oneror  tegmen.  CaUed  also  the  Prmime 
(q.v.). 
test'-a-ble.  a.  [Lat.  testaUlis,  from  tester  = 
to  testify,  to  publish  one's  will.] 
Jmw: 

1.  Capable  of  being  devised  or  given  by  will. 

2.  Capable  of  witnessing  or  of  being  wit- 
nessed. 

ttes-ta'-ce-a  (or  5  as  B\i.),s.pl.  (Neut.  pi. 
of  Lat.  tIstcLceus=  covered  with  a  shell,  testa- 
ceous, from  testa  =  a  sliell.] 

Zool  ■  A  term  formerly  used  as  approxi- 
matelv  equivalent  to  tlie  more  modern  Con- 
chifera  (q.v.).  Unna^us  made  the  Testecea  an 
order  of  his  class  Vermes,  and  Cuvier  applied 
the  term  to  a  division  of  his  Aoephala  (q.v.). 


teB-ta'-9e-an  (or  ^ean  as  shan),  o.  &  ». 

tTESTACEA.j 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Testacea. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  belonging  to 
the  Testacea  (q.v.). 

t5s-ta-9el'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Jesto'(q.v.).] 

Zoo(.  £  Palmont.:  A  genus  of  Limacidse 
(a  V  )  with  three  recent  species,  from  the 
Boutli  of  Europe,  the  Canary  Is  es,  and 
Britain.  Sliell  small  and  ear-sliaped,  placed 
at  hinder  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is 
elongated,  broadest  beliind,  tapering  towards 
the  head.  The  species  are  subterranean  in 
habit  feeding  on  earthworms,  and  visiting  the 
surface  only  at  niglit.  During  tlie  winter 
and  in  long  periods  of  drought  they  form  a 
sort  of  cocoon  in  the  ground  by  the  exudation 
of  mucus  ;  if  this  be  Ijroken  away  tlie  animal 
may  be  seen  in  its  thin,  opaque,  wliite  mantle, 
which  rapidly  contracts  till  it  extends  biit  a 
little  way  beyond  the  maigin  of  the  shelf. 
Fossil  species  two,  from  Tertiary  straU. 

tSs-ta-ce-og'-ra  phi?.     tes-ta-9e-61- 

6-gy,  s-  [Mod.  Lat.  testacea,  and  Or. 
voaiJ  lqraphd)=  to  write,  or  Aoyo!  <.l"gos)  = 
4  word,  a  discourse.]  The  science  of  testaceous 
molluscs ;  concliology. 
tes-ta'-ge-oiis  (or  9eous  as  sbiis),  a. 
[Tkstacea.] 

I  Ord  Lang. ;  Pertaining  to  shells ;  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  shell ;  having  a  hard  con- 
tinuous shell. 

•■  Several  .hells  were  found  uuon  "le  .bore.,  ot  the 
crujUceous  and  teicaceous  kmd.  -Woodward.  ^,U. 
Bill.  ., 

II.    Bot.  <e  Entom.  :  Brownish-yellow,  the 
colour  of  unglazed  earthenware. 
t  testaceous-animals,  s.  pZ. 

Zool. :  Animals  witll  shells  typically  of  a 
strong  kind,  as  in  the  oyster,  as  distinguished 
from  crustaceons  shells,  which  are  tliinner 
and  articulated,  as  in  the  lobster.  Spec,  tne 
Testacea  (q.v.). 


•testaceous -medicines,  testa- 
ceous powders,  s.  pt. 

I'harm. :  Medicines  or  powders  prepared 
from  the  shells  of  testaceous  animals. 

te8t-ar-5y,  s.    [Eng.  (€*<(««) ; -cj.) 

Law  ■  Tlie  st;itc  or  condition  of  being 
testate,  or  of  leaving  a  vaUd  tesUment  or 
will  at  death. 

test'-a-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  testamentum 
=  a  thing  declared,  a  last  will,  from  testor  = 
to  be  a  witness  to,  to  testify;  te(ts  =  a 
witness  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  testamento.] 

1  Law:  A  solemn  authentic  instrument  in 
writing,  by  which  a  person  delares  Ins  will  as 
to  the  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death  ; 
a  will  (q.v.).  When  drawn  by  a  solicitor,  it 
commences  with  tlie  formula:  This  is  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  .  .  . 

••  Every  per.on  has  lull  power  and  liberty  to  make  » 
win,  that  1.  not  under  .ome  .i.ec.al  l"""!  i^'' '"  '  .'^^ 
law 'or  eu.tom.  whleh  l>r°^'tit'»'';  »■=  """!»',''. 
upon  three  accounts:  lor  «ant  of  •uflitl""'",'.""','""  ' 
for  want  o(  sufficient  liberty  and  free  will,  and  on 
Lcount  of  their  crhninal  conduet.  No  ("';""♦■"  '"J 
any  effect  till  after  the  death  of  the  t^'l*'"  •,,f"° 
heiice  It  follows  that  teltainmti  may  he  avoided  three 
way.:  HI  "  ".»d.  by  a  I»r,on  labouring  under  a^g  of 
the  incfiDacitiei  befoie  mentioned  |2|  t>>  umKing 
'.?,othe?K".<  of  »l«t"  late;  and  131  by  mn^.f 
ling  or  revoking  it.  For,  though  I  make  a  last  will 
ani  (est.onent  Irrevocable  in  the  stronge.t  words,  yet 
l"„,  at  lU»rty  to  revoke  it :  b.™'"  !"r"  ."^  Z 
words  cannot  alter  the  disposition  »  I*".,  •',"  "  , 
make  that  irrevocable  which  is  in  Its  own  nature 
S"oSai.le;  H)  uiarrlag.  also  is  an  express  revoM- 
tlon  of  a  prior  wlll.--flIactKon.  .•  Comment.,  bk.  h.. 

°2  r.  S  Law:  In  the  United  States  the 
eeneral  principles  of  the  law  relating  to  wills 
are  cliieflv  of  English  origin,  tliongli  in  the 
different  states  there  are  varying  provisions  as 
to  tiie  forms  requisite  in  making  a  will,  the 
apnni  ntnieiit  of  executors,  *c.  Tliere  are  also 
varied  requirements  concerning  signature,  and 
the  steps  necessary  to  revoke  a  will,  or  to 
make  changes  in  its  provisions.  KegiBlry 
is  necessarv,  the  will  being  held  sul.jecl  to 
examination.  In  Scotland  a  testament  can 
only  convey  personitl  or  moval'le  property 
To  convey  real-estate  the  will  must  have  the 
form  of  a' deed  having  a  present  operation. 

3  Bibliad  Criticism,  TheoL,  *  Ord.  Lang.: 
The  rendering  of  Gr.  SioSiJKi;  (riiof/iefcf)  =  a 
will  ■  a  covenant,  applied  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
testants together  constitute  the  whole  Bible. 
[Bible,  A.  3.)  Sometimes  the  word  Testa- 
ment is  used  alone,  when  it  means  the  New 
as  distinguished  from  the  Old  Testament. 


test-a-menf-al,  a.  (Eng.  testament:  -al] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  testament  or  wiU  ; 
testamentary. 

test-a-menf-a-rt^.  o.  [Lat.  testamentarius ; 
Fr.  iestamentairt ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fcsfameiifario.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  will  or  to  wills. 

"This  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  tesdimenoirs  causes 
ll  a  pSmliar  coustl'tutiou  of  this  l,land.--Siac*.<one  : 
Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Bequeathed  by  will  or  testament. 

•■  How  many  tM.imentars  charities  have  lieen  de. 
featSi  by  the  iiegligence  or  fraud  of  e>eciitors ;  by  the 
sunpreSou  of  a%vilU  the  suho,  nation  of  witnesses, 
S?X  "rrupt  sentence  of  a  lodge  \--Atterbury. 

3  Done,  or  appointed  by,  or  founded  on  a 
last  will  or  testament;  as,  a  testamentary 
guardian— that  is,  a  guardian  appointed  by 
testament  or  will. 

testamentary-causes,  s,  pi. 

Xaai  ■  Proceedings  in  the  Probate  Court  re- 
latin"  to  the  probation  and  validity  of  wills 
and  ilitestacies  of  personal  property. 

testamentary-guardian,  s. 

Law  A  guardian  appointed  by  a  father's 
will  over  his  child  by  12  Car.  II.,  c.  24. 
♦test-a-men-ta'-tion.  s.     [Testament.) 
The  act  or  power  of  giving  by  will. 

-By  this  law  the  right  of  teU'tmeMalmnXtMim 
awav  which  the  inleriour  tenures  bad  always  en- 
joyed'."—tracts  on  the  Poprrn  Laws. 

•  test'-a-ment-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  testament; 
4ze.]    To  make  a  will. 

■•  Welsh  Bishops  in  that  age  might  not  testam^tae 
without  Koyal  a;seiit."-fV!ier .    IVorlhm  ll.  338. 

tes-ta'-mur,  s.  [Lat.  =  we  testify.]  A  cer- 
titicate  given  to  a  student  of  an  English  uni- 
versity, certifving  that  he  has  successfully 
passed  an  examination.  So  called  from  the 
opening  words. 

"Martin  of  Trinity  had  got  his  te«amur."-B.  Ktngt. 
lev:  Rfie.-7ishoe.  ch.  xiv. 


*  test-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  lestotiis,  pa.  par.  ot 
(eslor  =  to  bear  witness,  to  make  a  will.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  duly  made  and  left  a 
will. 

"  Bv  the  canon  law.  the  bishop  had  the  lawful  dia- 
tribution  of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  tatate  and 
lutesUte."— .<l/fi^c. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  duly  made  and 
left  a  will. 

•  tes-ta'-tlon.  s.  [Lat.  leslalio,  from  tes(a(its, 
pa.  par.  of  testor  =  to  bear  witness.]  A  wit- 
nessing or  bearing  witness. 

"  How  clear  a  lalathn  have  the  Inspired  propiiet; 
of  God  given  of  old  to  this  truth.  '—Bp.  UiM .  Satan  t 
Fiery  Dartt  tjuenctied. 

tes-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  testateur.]  One  who 
makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testament. 

"  He  brlngeth  arguments  froin  the  love  or  good-wlU 
which  always  the  testator  bore  hlui.  —Booker. 

tes-ta'-trix,  s.  [Lat.,  feni.  of  teta"";-]  .^ 
woman  who  makes  and  leaves  a  will  or  testa- 
ment. 

tes-ta-tum  (pi.  tes-ta'-ta),  s.  (Lat. ,  neut. 
sing,  of  testatus,  pa.  par.  of  (c.slor  =  to  witness.] 
Law:  One  of  the  clauses  of  an  English 
deed,  inclu.ling  a  statement  of  the  considera- 
tion-money and  of  the  receipt  thereof.  CaUed 
also  the  witnessing  or  operative  clause. 

tes'-te,  s.  [Lat.,  ablat.  sing,  of  testis  =  a  ■wit- 
ness.] 

Law:  The  witnessing  clause  of  a  writ  or 
other  precept  which  expresses  the  date  ot  its 
issue.    (Wharton.) 

tes'-ter  (1),  •  tes-tar.  *  tes^tere,  •  tees- 
ter     •tes-tern.    •tes-tourn.  s.    [A 

shortened  and  corrupted  form  of  teston  tes- 
toon  (q.v.)  ;  O.  Fr.  testiere  =  a  kind  of  head- 
piece, from  teste  (Fr.  tete)  =  a  head.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  A  head-piece,  a  helmet. 

"  Shelde.  bright,  tellerej  and  trappurea" 

CViu  ucer  ;  C.  T..  3,601. 

•2  Originally  the  name  applied  to  the  new 
coins  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  as  bearing  the 
head  of  that  prince;  afterwards  applied  to 
the  brass  coins  covered  witli  silver  hrststruclc 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  name  waa 
also  given  to  shillings  and  sixpences,  whence 
the  modern  slang  tizzy  =  a  sixpence. 

"  Hold,  there's  a  letter  for  thee."-Sh<U««). .'  2  Benrt 

IV.,  ill.  2.  ,  »  1,  J 

3.  The  square  canopy  over  a  four-post  oea- 
Btead.  .. 

"  He  then  an  iron  net  prepar  d.  , 

Which  he  to  the  bed  s  tetter  rear  d.  

htng :  Art  of  Love. 

II.  Arch.. :  A  flat  canopy  over  a  pulpit  or 
tomb. 


test-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  lest,  v. ;  ■er.\    One  who 
or  that  whicli  tests,  tries,  or  proves. 

•  tes-tere,  s.    [Tester  (1),  s.] 

•  tes-tem,  *  tes-tourn,  s.    [Tester  (1).] 

•  tes' -tern,  ii.t.     [Testern,  s.]    To  present 
with  a  tester  or  sixpence. 

"  To  testify  your  bouiitv.   I   thank  you,  yoo  h»v» 
testernd  me.  -Ukakeep.  :  Two  Genltemen,  u 

teS'-tef,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  testis.] 
Anat.  :  The  testicles  (q.v.). 
» testes-muliebres,  s.  pi. 
Anat  ■  An  old  name  for  the  ovaries;  from 
the  old  notion  that  semeu  was  secreted  by 
females  as  well  as  by  males.    [Svnoenesis.) 
tes'-tl-cle,   s.    [Fr.  testicule,  from  Lat.  testir 
ciiinm,  accus.  of  testimlus,  dimin.  from  testis  = 
a  testicle.] 

Anat. :  One  of  the  two  glands  which  secrete 
the  seminal  fluid  in  males. 
tes'-ti-c6nd.  o.    [Lat.  testis  =  a  testicle,  and 
comio  —  to  hide.] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  animals  in  which 
the  testicles  are  abdominal,  as  in  the  Cetacea. 
{Worcester.) 
tes-tio  -u-late,  tes-tio -u-lat-ed,  tes- 
tic'-u-lar,'  a.  [Lat.  testiadatus  =  having 
testicles.] 

Bot.:   Having   the    figure  of  two   oblong 
bodies,  as  the  roots  of  Orchis  mascula. 
•  tes-tic'-u-lus  (pi.  tes-tic'-u-li),  s.  [Lat, 
=  a  testicle.) 
I  Bot. :  Vaillant's  name  for  an  anther. 


,ate.  ..t.  r^e.  .midst,  w..t,  iau.  ..tlier;   w..  w.t.  ..re.  eam.l.  -^^^J^  ^^  ^^  ^^^7^!^^]^ 
«;  wore,  •vfoli;  work.  WHO.  son;  mute,  cab.  cure,  9nite,  cur.  rule,  ftUl:  try,  Syrian.    »,ce      e.    y 
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•  tes'-ti-ere,  a.  [O.  Ft.]  A  bead-piece,  a 
helmet.     [TEsrEB(l).] 

•t€S'-tii;a,    [O.  Fr.l    Testy,  self-willea,  head- 

t08-txf' -i-cate,  s.  [Lat.  testificatus,  pa.  par. 
of  testijlcor  =  to  testify  (q.v.).J 

Sa)ts  Law:  A  suk-inn  written  assertion,  not 
on  oath,  foniKTly  used  injudicial  procedure. 

•  tes-tl-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  testijlcatw,  from 
testillcutus,  pii.  ym:  of  te^MiJicor  =  to  testify 
(q.v.).]  The  ai-t  of  testifying  or  of  giviiiti 
testimony  or  evidence. 

"S.iletim  tettiftctttinnn  of  our  tbanWull  seuse."— 
Barrow :  Sennons.  vol.  i.,  aer.  8. 

•  tSs'-ti-fi-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat]  One  who  tes- 
tilies  ;  one  who  gives  evidence  or  witness;  a 
witness. 

t^s'-ti-fi-er,  s.  (Eng.  testify;  -er.]  One 
who  testilies ;  one  who  gives  testimony,  wit- 
ness, or  evidence. 

"The  RUthoiitynf  the  r^stijler  \s  founile.!  upon  his 
ability  miJ  integrity."— /Varjon  .'  On  the  Creed,  Art  L 

tSs'-ti-fly'.  •tes-tl-fle.  v.U  k  t.  [O.Fr.  testi- 
Jier.  from  Lat.  testijicor  =  to  bear  witness  : 
(e.s((5  =  a  witness,  and /acio  =  to  make  ;  Sp. 
testljicar ;  Ital.  (M((;^rf.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Onlinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration,  written  or 
verlial,  to  establish  *mie  fai-t ;  to  Rive  testi- 
mony for  tlie  purpose  of  comninnicatiug  to 
otliers  some  fact  not  known  to  tliem. 

■'  The  aaid  council  tetlifUd  uiidei-  tlieir  lunula,  that 
they  uever  iieiawadutJ.  but  diwiniroveU  of.  the  uuder. 
taking."— C(f"ni«7i;  IJUC^rj/ o/<^uern  Eliatbelh. 

2.  To  bear  witness  ;  to  bring  forward  a 
charge.     (Followed  by  against.) 

"I  testijied  a'taimt  tlieiii  In  the  day  wherein  they 
•old  pioviaioiia."— A'c/i«"ti'iA  xiii.  15, 

II.  Law:  To  make  a  solemn  declaration 
under  oath  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
making  proof  of  some  fact  to  a  court ;  to  give 
evidence  in  a  cause  depending  before  a  tribunal. 

"  One  witness  shall  not  tftti/i/  agniust  auy  person 
to  cause  biui  tu  •We."— Humbert  xxxv.  30. 

B.  Transitive: 

I,  OnHjuiry  language : 

I.  To  alfii-m  or  declare  solemnly;  to  bear 
witness  of;  to  give  evidence  concei-ning ;  to 
attest. 

*•  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen:  aud  ya  receive  not  our  wituesa."— John 
ill  11. 

*2.  To  publish  and  declare  freely  and 
openly. 

"  Tettifyinq  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks, 
repentince  tow.it  Js  Gud.  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jeaua  ChrliL"— .4cM  xx.  21. 

II.  Law:  To  nlhrm  or  declare  upon  oath 
before  a  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing or  proving  some  fact. 

tSst'-i-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  testy;  -ly.]  In  a  testy 
manner;  fretfnlly,  jieevishly. 

tSs-ti-mo'-ni-al,    '  tes-tl-mo-nl-all.  a. 

As.     (O.  Fr.  /e.s/i?»oitia/ =  a  teslimonial,  from 
Lat.  testimonialis  =  be:iring  witness.] 

*  A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Ridating  to  or  containing  testimony ; 
testifying. 

"  A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters 
nalasive  nr  tetCimonial,  t«atifyiu^  hia  good  behaviour." 
— Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  testimonial;  intended 
as,  orfctkingthe  place  of  atestinmnial.    [B.  3.] 

"The  LonlCbtef  Justice  will  Ite  offered  a  reiti'mojjjal 
dinner,"— 6Vand(ir J.  Aug.  25.  188.S  p,  &. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  L  A  testimony  ;  evidence,  witness,  proof. 

"A  signe  and  ao\Binne  tM(i">oniall  of  the  religious 
ohservunce  which  tbey  canted  respectively  to  the 
whole  element  of  Are."— A  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

2.  A  certificate  or  writing  giving  favourable 
testimony  concerning  the  character  or  good 
conduct  of -some  person  ;  a  eertillcate  of  one's 
qnaliticatious,  or  of  the  worth  or  value  of 
anything. 

3.  A  gift  in  the  shape  of  money,  plate, 
portrait,  or  the  like,  rais«^d  by  subscription 
and  presented  to  a  person  in  acknowledgment 
of  services  rendered  by  liim,  or  as  a  tol;en  of 
respect  for  his  worth  ;  or,  if  raised  after  his 
death,  taking  the  form  of  a  monument,  en- 
dowment, or  the  like. 

testimonial-proof,  s. 

i^ivil  Law  :  Parole  evidence. 


•  t^s-tit-mo'-ni-al-ize,  •  tea-ti-md-nl- 
al-iae,  v.(.  [Ei^^;' testimonial;  -ize.}  To  pre- 
sent with  a  testimonial. 

"Peoi>ly  wero(ci(imo«iu;t>in^  his  wife."— rAaciUrojf.' 
J<fettc(j>nt$,  ch.  Ixili. 

tes'-ti-mon-j?",  *.      {Lat   testimonium,   from 
ff4u=:  a  witness  ;0.  Vr.tesmoing;  FrMmoin; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  testinwnio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  s(demn  declaration  or  afllrmation, 
written  or  verbal,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  proving  some  fact ;  a  state- 
ment or  stiitemenls  made  to  prove  or  com- 
muiiicato  some  fact.  Testimony,  in  judicial 
proceedings,  mtist  bo  under  oath  or  afllrmation. 

•  2.  The  act  of  bearing  witness ;  open  at- 
testation ;  profession. 

*■  Thou  ...  for  the  testimony  of  truth  has  borne 
UiiiverwU  reviroach."  Milton:  P.  L..  vi.  31 

3.  A  statement  or  declaration  of  facta  ;  re- 
presentation, dechiration,  evidence,  witness. 

"Tlie  difficulty  Is.  when  tettimoniet  contmdict 
eorainun  expeneuce."— iocAe  ■'  hum.  Underttand.,  bk. 
iy.,  eh.  xiv. 

4.  Proof,  attestation  ;  support  of  a  state- 
ment made. 

5.  Anything  equivalent  to  a  declaration  or 
protest ;  mai  dies  tat  ion. 

'■  Sbnke  off  the  dust  under  your  (e«t  (or  »  teaUnumy 
against  them."— J/arA  vi.  11, 

II.  Scripture : 

1.  The  two  tables  of  the  law. 

"Thou  slialt  put  Into  this  ark  the  te&timony  which 
labiiU  »lve  Ihee."— JFjoJuj  xxv.  10. 

2.  Divine  revelation  generally  ;  the  word  of 
God  ;  the  Scriptures. 

"  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  U  »uxe,  making  wise 
the  stiui'le."— /''o/m  xix.  7. 

%  For  the  difference  between  testimony  and 
evidence,  see  Evidence. 

^  Perpetuation  of  Testimony:  [Perpetua- 
tion, HI. 

•  tes'-ti-mon-S^,  v.L  tTtsTiuoNv,  s.]  To 
witness,  to  attest. 

"Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  hia  own  hringinga 
forth,  nnd  he  dhiill  aniJeRr  to  the  envious  a  scboFar,  a 
etatesiniiu.  and  a  soldier."— Siuteip.  .■  Meatura  for 
Jteasitre.  ill.  2. 

test'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  testy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  testy  ;  peevishness, 
frelfuiness,  inoroseness. 

"My  mother,  having  power  of  hta  testiness,  shall 
turn  all  into  my  coiumendatious."— SftaAesy. ;  Cynv- 
bcline,  Iv.  L 

test'-ing  (I),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Test  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pi*,  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  one  who  tests  or 
proves  ;  the  act  of  applying  a  test ;  proof, 
trial,  assay. 

II.  Technicalhj : 

1.  Chem. :  (Analysis,  IL  2.]. 

2.  MetalL  :  The  operation  of  refining  lai^e 
quantities  of  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  lead 
ill  the  vessel  called  a  test ;  cupellation. 

testing' slab,  s.  A  square  phtte  of  white 
glazeil  puieelain,  having  cup-shaped  depres- 
sions for  contidning  liquids  to  be  examined 
which  give  coloured  precipitates. 

tesf -ing  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Test  (2),  v.] 

testing-clause,  s. 

Scots  Law:  The  clause  in  a  formal  written 
deed  or  instrument  by  which  it  is  authenti- 
cated according  to  the  form  of  law.  It  consists 
essentially  of  the  name  and  designation  of  tlie 
writer,  the  number  of  pages  of  which  the 
deed  consist.s,  the  names  and  designations  of 
the  witni'sses,  the  name  and  designation  of 
the  jwrson  who  penned  the  deed,  and  the 
date  and  place  of  signing. 

•  tes -ton,  ♦  tes-toon'  (1),  *  t€s-tdne'  (1), 

s.  [O.  Fr.  teston=&  coin  worth  eighteen- 
pence  sterling  {Cotgrave\  from  teste  (Fr.  Ute) 
=  a  head,  from  Lat.  tesfa=  an  earthen  pot,  a 
skull.]    A  tester,  a  sixpence. 

"  Deniera,  teiitoijM.  or  crowns,'"— /7o?*niA«d :  Descript. 
Ell!/.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xxv. 

* tes-to6n'  (2),  **  tes-tone'  (2),  s.  [Ttal.  testone.] 
[Teston.J  An  It.di:in  .silver  coin,  worth  about 
Is.  4d.  ;  also  a  Portuguese  coin  worth  about 
7d.  sterling. 

*  tes'-tria,  5.  [Tester  (1).]  A  tester,  a  six- 
pence. 

"  There's  a  testrit  of  me  too."— Shaketp. :  Tioeljth 
Night,  ii.  3. 


tSs-tU'-din-al,  a.  (Lat.  testudo,  genit  (cftu- 
dinis;  Eng.  adj.  auff.  -al.}  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  toiloise. 

tes-tn-din-ar'-i-a,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.  foiftuli* 
Tuiriiis  =  tortoise-like.  So  named  from  the 
resemblance  which  the  great  rugged,  cnicked 
root  of  the  plant  beaiti  to  the  ahell  of  % 
tortoise.  1 

Bot. :  Elephant'a-foot  or  Hottentot' a- bread. 
A  genus  of  Dio3coreai:e^,  akin  to  Dit)scorea, 
but  with  the  seeds  winged  only  at  the  tip. 
Instead  of  all  round,  Rootstock  above  ground 
sometimes  four  feet  in  dianu!t{T.  Sterna 
occasionally  forty  feet  long;  tlnwers  small, 
greenish-yellow.  Testudini<ria  elephanti}>e9  is 
the  Commim  Elephant's-font  or  Hottentot's- 
bread.  The  rootstock  is  a  large,  fleshy  mass, 
covered  with  a  thick  bark,  cracked  deeply  in 
every  direction.  The  Hottentots  in  time  o( 
scarcity  made  use  of  the  fleshy  inside  of  the 
root  as  a  kind  of  yam. 

tes-tu-^tn-ar'-i-ous.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  testu- 
dinu'riia):  Eng.  adj.  suft".  -oiis.)  ItesemMing 
a  tortoise-shell  in  colour;  niaiked  with  black, 
red,  and  yellow  patches,  like  toiloise-shelL 

t  tes-tu-^-na'-ta,  5.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  i^at. 

testudi'natus  =  arched,  vaulted,  from  testudo, 
genit.  testtidinis  =  a  tortoise.] 

ZooL  :  A  synonym  of  Clielonia  (q.v.).  It 
was  introduced  by  Kleiu  and  adopted  by 
Agassiz. 

tes-tu'-din-at-ed,  tes-tu'-dln-ate,  a. 

[Te-studinata.]    Shaped   like  the  back  of  a 
tortoise  ;  arched,  vaulted. 

tes-tu-din'-e-ous,  a.     [Lnt.  testudtnetu.] 

Resenibling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

tes-tu-din'-i-dse,  s.  pL  [I>at.  testudo,  genit. 
Ustudin{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutt".  -uiur.) 

1.  ZooL:  Land-tortoises;  a  family  of  Che- 
Ionia,  very  widely  distributed  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, but  absent  from  Australia.  The 
carapace  is  very  convex;  claws  blunt;  feet 
club-shaped,  adapted  for  progression  on  laiii 
only ;  neck  retractile.  They  are  vegetable- 
feeders,  and  the  greater  part  of  tiie  species 
belong  to  the  type-genus  Testudo  (q.v.).  In 
some  claa-sitications  the  family  includes  the 
fresh-water  Tortoises,  now  generally  made  a 
separate  family  of  Emydidse  (q.v.). 

2.  PalcKont.  :  The  family  appears  in  the 
Miocene  of  Europe  aud  the  Eocene  of  North 
America.     [CoLOSsocHELYa.] 

tes-tu'-do,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  tortoise,  a  testudo, 
from  testa  =  a  shell.] 

1.  Roman  Aniiq. :  A  cover  or  screen  used 
in  assaults  upon  fortified  towns,  hi  cases 
where  tlie  town  was  of  small  size  and  access- 
ible on  every  side,  while  the  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  besiegeis  was  large.  A  ring  of 
soldiers  was  drawn  round  the  walls,  a  portion 
of  whom  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of 
missiles  upon  those  who  manned  the  battle- 
ments, while  the  rest,  advancing  on  every 
side  simultaneously,  with  their  shields  joined 
above  llieir  heads  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
covering  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  {testudine 
facta),  planted  scaling-ladders  against  a  num- 
ber of  difierent  points,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
endeavoured  to  burst  oi'en  the  gates.  Also 
applied  to  a  movable  structure,  on  wheels  or 
rollers,  used  to  protect  sappers. 

2.  Mining:  A  shelter  similar  in  shape  and 
design  employed  as  a  defence  for  miners,  &c., 
when  working  in  ground  or  rock  which  ia 
liable  to  cave  in. 

3.  Med.:  An encj'sted  tumour, 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  ' 
tlie  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

4.  Music:  A  name  applied  to 
a  species  of  lyre,  because,  ac- 
Cipnling  to  the  legend  recounted 
at  full  length  in  the  Homeric 
hynni,  the  ti  ame  of  the  first  lyre 
was  formed  by  Hermes  out  of 
the  sliell  of  a  tortoise. 

5.  ZooL  :  Tortoise  (q.v.)  ;  the 
type-genus  ofTestudinidiS  (q.v.),      testudo. 
with  twenty-five  species.    Most 

abundant  in  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  also 
Extending  over  the  Oiiental  region  into  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States  of 
North  America.  Thorax  convex,  rather  globu- 
lar, nnd  solid  ;  breistbone  solid,  with  twelve 
shields,  those  of  the  throjit  separated  ;  five 
toes  on  fore  feet,  four  on  the  hinder  pair. 


ftSJl,  bo^;  poiit,  j(J^l;  cat.  90!!,  choms.  ^hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  tWs;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  t 
-don,  -tian  =  slian.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^lon  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tloos,  -slous  =  shus.    ■  ble,  r^o.  ^c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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testy— tetracoccous 


6.  Pahzont. :  Tlie  genus  appeal's  first  in  the 
Eocene  of  North  America. 

test'-y,  "test-ie,  a.  [O.  Fr.  testu  (Fr.  t^tu) 
headsLioug,  wilful^  obstinate,  from  t^ste  {Fr. 
tete)=zt\ie  head.]  Fretful,  peevish,  pettisli, 
petulant,  irritable. 

"  Do  you  make  nil  around  you  uuhnppy,  by  your 
BuUeu  luid  trstj/  liuuiouTs,  or  your  linisb,  auJ  brutiil 
behaviour?"— (.'(f/jin;  Sermom,  vol.  u.,  ser,  46. 

te-tan-ic,  «.  &s.    [Eng.  tetan{\is);  -i«.] 

A.  --Is  aA.lj. :  Pertaining  to,  denoting,  or 
oharactt-ristic  of  tetanus. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Phanti. :  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the 
nerves,  and  through  them  on  the  muscles. 
If  Uiken  in  over-duses  it  produces  convulsions 
and  death.  Examples :  Strychnine,  Nux 
vomica,  tSic 

tet'-an-oid,  a.  [Eng.  tetan{us\  and  Gr.  e75o? 
ituJhs)  =  form,  appearance.]  Resembling 
tetanus. 

tet'-an-US,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  reTavo<;  (tetanos) 
=  stifthess  or  spasm  of  the  neck.]  [Lock-jaw.] 

te  -  tar' -  tine,  s.     [Gr.    TeTdp-nj  (tetarlii)  =  a 
fourth  ;  suff.  -ine  (Min.);  Ger.  tetartin.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Albite  (q.v.). 

te-tar-to-,  pref.  [Gr.  rcTapTTj  (tetart^)  =  a 
fnurlh  part  ;  Terrape^  (tettares),  Tetro-apts  ((65- 
sares)  =  four.]    Divided  by  four  or  into  fours. 

te-tar-to-he'-dral,  a.     [Pref.    tetarto-,  and 
Gr.  eSpa  (liedra)  —  *a  base,  a  seat.] 
Crystall. :  Partaking  of  tt;ta-rtohedrism  (q.v.). 

tc-tar-to-he'-dral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tetarto- 
hfdral ;  -ly.]  In  a  tetartohedral  form  or  ar- 
rangement. 

te-tar-to-he'-dri^m,  s.  [Pref.  tetarto-,  and 
Gr.  t'Spa  (hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.] 

Crystiill. :  The  character  of  a  crystal  in  which 
only  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  faces  is 
developed  which  would  he  required  by  the 
complete  symmetry  of  the  crystallographic 
system  to  which  it  belongs. 

tfi-tar-td-pri^-mat-ic,  a.     [Pref.  tetarto-, 
and  Eng.  prismatic  (q.v.).] 
Crystall. :  The  same  as  Teiclinic  (q.v.). 

tet'-aug,  s.     [Tautoq.] 

*  tet9li,  "  tecche,  s.    [Tache.] 

tet9li'-i-nes3,  s.    [Techiness.] 

tet9h'-y,  teyh'-Sr,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tetche,  tecche 
—  a  bad  habit,  a  whim,  a  freak,  a  caprice  ; 
Fr.  tache  =  a  st;iin,  a  mark.]  Fretful,  peevish, 
petulant,  touchy.    [Touchv.] 

"  Had  not  the  tetchy  race  prescriptive  ripht 
To  peeviabneasV  Browtitng :  Sordello,  U. 

•tete»  s.  [Fr.  =head,  from  Lat. /es(a  =  a  skull.] 
False  hair  ;  a  kind  of  wig  worn  by  ladies. 

"  But  waa  greatly  disappointed  upon  seeing  ber  wig 
or  ttte  the  next  moruiug  thrown  ctrelcssly  uixiu  ber 
toilette,  aud  her  ladyship  appearing  at  breaitfaat  iu 
veiy  bright  red  hair."— Orawe*  ;  tiplritual  Quixote, 
bk.  iii.,  CD.  XX. 

tete-d-tete,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Head  to  head  ;  private,  confi- 
dential ;  with  none  present  but  the  parties 
concerned  :  as,  a  tcte-d-tite  conversation. 

B.  As  adi\  :  Head  to  head,  face  to  face  ;  in 
private  or  close  confabulation. 

"  LoDt;  l>efure  the  squire  and  dame 
Ha\-e,  tite-d-l((e,  relieved  their  flame." 

ft-ior.-  Alma.  IL  164. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  private  interview  where  none  are  pre- 
sent but  those  interested ;  a  confidential, 
close,  or  friendly  interview  or  conversation. 

2.  A  settee  with  two  seats  facing  in  opposite 
directions,  the  arms  and  backs  forming  an 
S-shape. 

tete-du-pont,  s. 

Fortif. :  A  redan  or  lunette  resting  its  flanks 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  inclosing  the  end 
of  a  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it 
from  an  assault. 

leth'-er,   'ted-der,  •ted-ir,  *ted-yre, 

s'.  [Gael,  teu'lliair  ==a  tether  ;  taod  =  a  halter, 
a  chain,  a  cable;  Wei.  tid=a  chain;  Manx 
tead,  teid  —  a  rope  ;  Icel.  tjddr  =  a  tether  ; 
Low  Ger.  tider,  tier ;  Norw.  tjr.der  ;  Sw.  tjuder ; 
Dan  .  toir ;  New  Fris.  tjiidfler.]  A  rope  by 
which  a  grazing  animal  is  tied  to  a  stake,  so 


as  to  be  prevented  from  nio\'ing  beyond  a 
certain  hmit ;  hence,  figuratively,  scope  al- 
hnved,  bounds  prescribed ;  (course  or  bounds 
iu  which  one  may  move  until  checked, 

"  And  with  a  larger  teiff-r  may  he  walk. 
Than  uiuy  be  glveu  you." 

Shaketp.  :  BamU:t,  1.  Z. 

teth'-er,  "ted'-der,  y.(.  [Tether,  «.]  To 
confine,  as  a  grazing  animal,  with  a  rope  or 
(!hain,  within  certain  limits ;  to  limit,  to 
check. 

'■  The  lamb  was  all  alone. 
And  by  a  slender  cord  was  ti-ther'd  to  a  stoue." 

Wordiioarth:  Pet  Lamb. 

te'-thy-a,  s.    [Tethys.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Siliceous  Sponges.  Skeleton 
consisting  of  radiating  or  stellate  sheaves  of 
long  siliceous  spicules,  invested  by  a  cortical 
layer, 

*  te'-thy-dan,  s.  [Lat.  Ttthys  (q.v.);  Gr. 
ei6o9  (et(Zo5)  =;  form,  and  Eng.,  suff.  -an.\ 

Zool.  {PL):  An  old  tribe  of  Nudibranchiate 
Molluscs,  type  Tethys. 

Te'-th^S,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr,  Tij^u?  (TUlius).'] 
L  Gr.  Mythol. :  The  greatest  of  the  sea- 
deities,  wife  of  Oceauus,  daughter  of  Uranus 
and  Terra,  and  mother  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
the  universe,  Nile,  Peneus,  Sitnois,  Scamander, 
ifcc,  and  about  three  thousand  daughters 
called  OceaniJes.  The  name  Tethys  is  said 
to  signify  nurse. 

2.  Astron. :  A  satellite  of  Saturn.  Its  mean 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Saturn  is  188,000 
miles;  its  periodic  time,  1  day,  21  hours, 
18  minutes,  257  seconds,     (Ball.) 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tritoniadse,  with  one 
sjieeies  from  the  Mediterranean.  Animal 
elliptical,  depressed  ;  head  covered  by  a 
broadly  expanded  fringed  disc,  with  two 
conical  tentacles;  stomach  simple.  It  attains 
a  foot  in  lengtli,  and  feeds  on  other  molluscs 
and  on  small  ciustacea. 

te-til'-la,  s.  [Sp.,  =  a  little  teat,  dimin.  from 
tela  =  a  teat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Francoacere  (q.v.).  Chilian 
annuals,  with  stalked,  rnundcd,  palmately 
nerved  leaves,  and  racemes  of  flowers,  the 
calyx  and  tlie  corolla  slightly  irregular. 
Leaves  somewhat  astringent ;  used  medicin- 
ally iu  Chih. 

tet-ra-,  pirf-  [Gr  for  Terapa  (tetara),  from 
TCTTapes  (tctlares),  ritjaap^'i  (Jtessares)  =■  ionv .] 

\.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prefix  used  in  compounds 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  four, 
fourfold.  Abbreviated  to  ietr-  before  a  vowel. 
2.  Chem.:  A  prefix  applied  to  compounds 
containingfouratonisof  a  chlorous  to  one  atom 
of  a  basylous  element,  e.g.,  tetrachloride  of 
tin,  SnCl4.  It  is  also  applied  to  substitution 
compounds,  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  a  radicle. 

tet'-ra-br^nch,  s.  [Tetrabranchiata.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Tetnibranchiata,  (Wood- 
mird:  Mollusca(e.d.  Tate),  p.  1S3.) 

tet-ra-bran~clii-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  brauc/iiafa  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Cephalopoda,  com- 
prising tliree  families :  Nautilidie,  Ortlio- 
ceratidse,  and  AmmonitidEe,  though  in  some 
recent  clas.^ificatinns  the  second  family  is 
merged  in  the  first.  Animal  creeping,  pro- 
tected by  an  external  shell ;  head  retractile 
within  the  mantle  ;  eyes  pedunculated  ;  man- 
dibles calcareous  ;  arms  very  numerous  ;  bndy 
attached  to  shell  by  adductor  muscles  and 
by  a  continuous  horny  girdle  ;  branchiie  four  ; 
fiinnel  formed  by  the  union  of  two  lobes 
which  do  not  constitute  a  distinct  tube.  Shell 
external,  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  elon- 
gated cone,  cither  straight  or  variously  folded 
or  coiled,  many-chambered,  sinhuncled;  the 
inner  layers  and  septa  nacreous,  the  outer 
layei-s  porcellanous. 

2.  PalcBont. :  They  attained  their  maximnm 
in  the  Pahtozoic  period,  decreasing  from  that 
time  onward,  and  being  represented  at  the 
present  by  the  single  genus  Nautilus  (q.v). 
The  Nautilidaj  proper  and  Orthoceratidse  are 
pre-eminently  Palaeozoic,  while  the  Ammoni- 
tidje  are  almost  exclusively  Mesozoic. 

tet-ra-bran -chi-ate,  a.  [Tetrabranchi- 
ata.]   Having  four  gills. 

te-tra9'-er-a,  s.    [Tetraceros.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Delimege  (q.v.),  owing  its 


scientific  name  to  the  fact  that  its  four  cap- 
sules are  recurved  like  horns.  Slirubs  or  smnll 
trees,  often  climbing,  with  alternate,  stalked, 
featlier-nerved,  naked  leaves,  often  rough 
above,  aud  panicled  or  racemuse  inflores- 
cence. A  decoction  of  Tetracera  BreyniaTia 
and  T.  oblongata  is  given  iu  Brazil  in  swell- 
ing of  the  legs.  T.  Tigarea  is  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  autisyphilitic. 

te-tray'-er-os,  s.  [Gr  TeTpd«€pws  (tetrakerdsy 
=  foui-liorned  :  rerpa-  (tetra-)  =  four,  aud 
Kepa<;  (keros)  =  a  horn. J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bovidae,  sub-family 
Cephalophinae,  with  two  species,  from  the 
hilly  parts  of  India;  rare  north  of  the  Gauges. 
Horns  four,  straiglit  and  conical ;  iu  one 
species  the  anterior  pair  rudimentary.  [Chi- 
karah.) 

tet-ra-che'-ni-iim.  s.  [Pref.  t€tr(ay,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  achenium  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  A  fruit  formed  by  the  adhesion  of 
four  achenes. 

tet-ra-chi6r-6-va-ler'-xc,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-; 
cklorO',  aud  Eng.  valeric]  [Quadrichlobo* 
valeric] 

tet'-ra-chord,  s.  [Gr.  Terpa^opSoi'  (tetror- 
chordon),  from  rdrpa-  (tetra-),  and  x°P^^ 
{chorde)  =  a  string,  a  chord  ;  Fr.  tetrachorde.] 

Music : 

1.  A  scale-series  of  four  notes.  The  word 
in  its  modem  sense  signifies  a  half  of  the 
octave  scale,  e.g.,  from  c  to  f,  or  from  a 
to  c.  The  position  of  the  tones  and  semitones 
is  similar  in  both  tetrachords.  A  third  tetra- 
chord  placed  above  these  two  would  lead  into 
the  key  of  o,  and  another  into  the  key  of  d. 
The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music 
was  tlie  tetraehord,  or  system  of  four  sounds, 
of  which  the  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of 
a  fourth. 

*  2.  A  lyre  with  four  strings. 

"Terpaiider  .  .  .  Buhstituted  the  eeven-Btriiiged 
cithaiH  for  the  old  tetrachord." ~ Donaldson :  Theatre 
of  the  Ifreek-s.  p.  3L 

^  (1)  Conjunct  tetrachords :  Tetrachords 
which  overlap,  as  c  to  F,  and  f  to  B. 

(2)  Disjunct  tetrachords:  Tetrachords  which 
have  a  degree  between  them,  as  c  to  f,  and  a 
to  c.  Similar  disjunct  tetrachords  necessarily 
pass  through  the  whole  key-series,  and  a 
combination  of  conjunct  aud  disjunct  tetra- 
chords is  required  to  form  a  diatonic  scale  of 
more  than  one  octave  in  compass. 

tet-ra-chord'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tetrachord;  -a/.) 
Of  o"r  pertaining  to  telrachords ;   formed  of 

tetrachords. 

tetracbordalsystem.  s. 

Music :  The  early  form  of  the  system  now 
known  as  Tonic  Sol-fa  (q.v.), 

tet-ra-chor'-don,  s.    [Tetrachord.] 

Music:  An  instrument  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  a  cottage  pianoforte,  and  like  it 
played  by  finger-board,  but  the  tone,  instead 
of  being  produced  by  striking,  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  cylinder  of  india-rubber  charged 
with  resin,  kept  in  motion  by  a  pedal,  variety 
of  tone  being  gained  by  the  depth  of  pressure 
on  the  keys  by  the  fingers.  It  is  called  the 
tetrachordon  from  an  idea  that  its  sounds  are 
similar  to  those  produced  by  a  string  qmu'tet. 
The  instrument  is  constructed  also  with  self- 
acting  machinery. 

U  Milton  used  the  word  as  the  title  of  one 
of  his  treatises  on  marringe,  occasioned  by  his 
disagreement  with  his  wile,  Mary  Powell.  He 
explained  the  word  in  the  sub-title  :  *'  Exposi- 
tions upon  the  Four  Chief  Places  of  Scripture 
which  treat  of  Marriage."* 

tet-ra-Chot'-O-mOUS,  a.  [Gr.  rerpaxo^ 
(tetrachos)  =  fourfold,  and  rofiij  (io»ic)  =  a 
cutting.] 

Science:  Having  a  division  by  fours ;  sepa- 
rated into  four  parts  or  series,  or  into  series 
of  fours. 

tet-ra-cla'-§ite,  s.     [Pref.  tetra- ;  Gr.  KAa<r« 
(l;!a^'is)  =  a  fracture,  and  sufl",   -Ue   (Min.); 
Ger.  tdraJdasit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Paranthine  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-COC'-coiis,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
KOKKos  (kokkos)  =  a  kernel,  a  berry.] 

Bot.:  Having  four  cells  elastically  dehiscing 
and  seimrating. 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolC  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  ctib,  ciire,  nnite,  cor,  rale,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  kw. 


tetracolon— tetragrammaton 
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tSt-ra-CO'-loo,  s,  [Fref.  tetra-t  and  £ng.  colon 
(q.v.).] 

Frog.  :  A  stanza  or  division  of  lyric  poetry 
consisting  of  four  verses. 

tet-ra-c6-ral'-la,  s.  j>l.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
•hsit.' corolla,  pi.  ui  coraliuni  =  red  cone.l 

Zool. :  Hteckd's  name  for  the  Rugosa,  be- 
cause the  septJi  are  multiples  of  four. 

tSt-rao-ti-nel'-U-dea,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra- ; 
Lat.  diiiiin.  of  Gr.  a(CTiV  (aktis),  genit.  awTtfo? 
(akli)ios)  =  a.  ray,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-vice.  J 

Zool,  :  A  sub-order  of  Siliceous  Sjionges, 
with  four-rayed  spicules.  Families,  Choris- 
tidte  and  Lithistida). 

tet'-r&d,  s.  [Lat.  tetror'!,  genit.  tetradis,  from 
Gr.  TeTpds  (tetras),  genit.  TerpaSos  (££(rac/os) ; 
Fr.  tttrade.] 

•  L  Ort/.  Lang.:  Tlie  number  four;  a  col- 
lection of  four  things. 

"  I  find  the  i^iiomiice  of  posterity  to  hitve  abused 
the  Tetnut,  aa  rtflitziously  aa  it  mii.»  luliiiired  by  the 
kuDuiiig  PythnyurcjUis.  to  be  a  itcepCftil«  of  BUper- 
stitiiniB  and  uaeless  ti*yes." — J/f^re  ■  Dr/ence  qf  Vie 
Moral  Cii&ula,  cb.  iv.,  §  U.    (App.) 

2.  Chem. :  Quadrivalent  element.  A  name 
given  to  those  elements  wliich  can  directly 
unite  with  or  replace  four  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
chlitrine,  or  other  inonatotnic  element. 

tet-ra-dac'-tyl,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
6dKTv\o^  (dahtuios)  =  a  finger,  a  toe.]  An 
aniinal  having  four  digits  on  eauh  limb. 

tet-ra-dac'-tyl-oiis,  a.  [Tetradactyl.] 
Having  four  digits  on  each  limb. 

te-tra-de'-cane,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
deaiiie.]    [Quatuordecane.] 

t  tet-ra-de-cap'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra- ; 
Gr.  5«»ca  (deA'<i)=  ten,  and  n-ous  (jJtms),  genit. 
jToSo?  {podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zml. :  Agassiz's  name  for  the  Edrioph- 
thaliuata  (q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
typical  adult  there  are  seven  pairs  of  feet. 

tet-ra-dec'-a-tyl,  s.    [Tetradecyl.] 

tet-ra-de'-9yl,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-^  and  Eng. 
decyL 1 

Cliem.  :  C14H00.  Tetradecatyl.  Myristyl. 
The  fourteentli  term  of  the  series  of  alcohol 
radicles,  CnH2n  +  L    (}\^tts.) 

tet-ra-de-9yr-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tetradecyl;  -ic.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  tetradecyl  (q.v,). 

tetradecylic-aloohol,  s.     [Mybistic- 

ALCOHOL ] 

tetradecylie-hydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ci4H-3o.  One  of  the  constituents  of 
American  petroleum.  It  boils  between  23S° 
and  240',  and  is  converted  by  chloiine  into 
the  corresponding  chloride,  Cj^HogCl. 

t8^-ra-di-a-pa'-§6n»  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
Eng.  diapason  (q.v.).] 

Music:  Quadruple  diapason  or  octave;  a 
musical  chord,  otherwise  called  a  quadruple 
eighth  or  twenty-ninth. 

te-trad'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tetrad ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  tetrad  ;  tetratomic. 

tet'-ra-dite§i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  TcTpaSio-roc  (tetra- 
distal)  =  yuung  people  who  feasted  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month.] 

1,  Gr.  Antiq. ;  Persons  wlio  were  born  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  month,  wliich  waa  re- 
puted to  be  lucky. 

2.  Church  History  (in  this  sense  probably 
directly  from  Gr.  reipa-  (tetra-),  in  comp.  = 
four) : 

(1)  Heretics  who  fasted  at  Easter,  as  on 
Wednesday. 

(2)  Certain  ancient  sects  who  held  the 
number  four  iu  special  reverence,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  supposing  the  existence  of  a  foui'th 
person  added  to  tlie  Trinity. 

tet'-ra-drachm  (ch  silent),  tet-ra- 

drach'-ma,  s.  [Or.  ^erpd6p^iX^J.ot^  (tetra- 
drcchinoiL),  fmm  rirpa  {tetra-)=.  fourfold,  and 
fipaXM^  (drachnie)  =  a  drachin.] 

Gr.  Coin. :  An  ancient  silver  coin,  value 
four  drachmas,  or  about  38.  3d.  sterling. 

te~tr^d'-jhn-ite,  s.  [Gr.  TrrpdSuMO?  (tetra- 
dumo5)  =  fourfold,  quadruple  ;sufl'. -i/e(.Uirt.).] 


Mineralogy : 

1.  A  rhombohedral  mineral  found  some- 
times iu  crystals,  but  more  frequenlly 
granular,  massive,  or  foliated,  often  with 
auriferous  ores.  Hardness,  I'o  to  2;  sp.  gr. 
"■2  to  ~-9',  lustre,  bright  metidlic;  cohmr, 
pale  steel-gray;  somewhat  sectile,  in  thin 
laminie,  flexible  ;  soils  paper.  Compos. :  some- 
what varialile,  but  consists  principally  of 
bismuth  and  teUuriuni.  Dana  divides  as 
fi'lhiws:  (a)  Free  from  sulphur,  witli  fonnnia 
Bi-jTe3  ;  (b)  Suljihurons,  with  formula  Bin(§To 
+  iS)3,  and  (c)  Seleniferous. 

2.  The  same  as  Joseite  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  Wehrlite  (q.v.). 

te-trad'-jrxn-ous,  a.    [Gr.  TcTpaSuMO?  (tetror 
duinos)—  fourfoM.] 
Hot. :  Having  four  cells  or  cases. 

tet-ra-dy-na'-mi-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  Gr.  6i^i'ajuis  (d«iiojni5)  =  might,  strength, 
referring  to  four  st;imeus  being  longer  than 
the  others.] 

Bot. :  The  fifteenth  class  in  Linnseus's  Arti- 
ficial System.  Plants  with  six  stamens,  four 
long  and  two  short.  Orders,  Siliculosa  and 
Siliquosa. 

tet-ra-dy-na'-mi-QUi,  tet-ra-dy'-na- 
mous,  a.    [Tetradynamia-I 

Botany : 

1.  (0/  stamens):  Six  in  number,  four  long 
and  two  short. 

2.  (0/  a  plant) :  Having  six  stamens,  four 
long  and  two  short ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Tetradynamia  (q.v.). 

tet -ra - e'-dral,     tet - ra - e- dron,    5. 

[Tetoahedral,  Tetrahedron.] 

te-trag'-na-tha,  s.  [Lat.  teti-agn(ithius=^& 
kind  of  spider  ;  Gr.  TerpayuaBo';  (tctragjiathos) 
=  having  four  jaws,  spec,  used  of  a  kind  of 
spider.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Epeiridae.  Tctragnatha 
extensa  is  a  British  spider,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  frequenting  damp  places.  It  has  long, 
diverging  fahes,  and  the  legs  extended  before 
and  behind,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  body. 

tet'-ra-gon,  s.  [Fr.  (e(raffone  =  having  four 
angles  or  cornel's,  from  Lat.  tetragonus;  Gr. 
T€Tpa-ywfos  (tetragonos),  from  TeVpa-  (tttra-)  = 
fourfold,  and  yoivid  (gdnia)  —  a,n  angle,  from 
Yoru  (goun)  —  a  knee.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  figure  having  four  angles,  and 
consequently  four  sides,  as  a  squape,  a 
rhombus ;  a  quadrangle. 

2.  Astrol. :  An  aspect  of  two  planets  with 
regard  to  the  earth  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  90",  or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

te-trag'-on-al,  a.     [Eng.  tetragon;  -al.] 

1.  Geom.  :  Pertaining  to  a  tetragon  ;  having 
four  angles  or  sides,  as  a  square,  a  parallel- 
ogram, 6lc.  ;  four-sided,  quaclrangular. 

2.  Astrol.  :  In  position  of  a  tetragon ;  dis- 
tant 1*0°  from  each  other. 

"  Reckouing  on  unto  the  Berenth  day,  the  niooo  will 
be  ill  a  tetrwjonat  or  (iuMdrn.ti;  luipect,  that  in,  four 
aibiis  removed  from  thiit  wherein  tlie  disease  be^ait." 
—  Broume:   Vulgar  Erroure,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Bot. :  Four-cornered,  angular ;  used  of 
some  ovaries,  the  stems  of  the  Labiatee,  &c. 

4.  Crystall. :  [Tetragonal-system]. 

tetragonal-system,  s. 

Crystall. :  A  system  of  crystallization  in 
which  the  lateral  axes  are  equal,  being  the 
diameters  of  a  square,  while  the  vertical  is 
eitlier  longer  or  shorter  than  the  lateral. 
Called  also  the  Dimetric,  Monadiinetric,  or 
Pyramidal  System.    (Dana.) 

te'-trag'-on-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tetragonal; 
•  ly.]    In  a  tetragonal  or  four-cornered  manner. 

tet-ra-gd'-ne-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tetra- 
goii(Ui) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutt-ecE.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  sub-order  of  Tetragoni- 
aceae.    The  fruit  is  woody  and  indehiscent. 

tet-ra-gO'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  rerpayiuvia  (tetra- 
goiiui)  —  tliu;  sptndle-tree  :  Ttrpa-  (tetra-),  a.ni\ 
yuii'ioL  (goniii)  =  a  corner,  an  angle.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tetragon iacese 
(q.v.).  Chiefly  littoral  plant-s  with  alternate, 
st;ilked,  fleshy  leaves,  and  apetalous  flowers, 
liaving  four  to  twelve  stamens  and  three  to 
eight  short  styles.  Nearly  all  the  spenies 
from  tlie  Southern  Hemisphere.     Tetragonia 


exjntnsa,  a  niitlvo  of  New  Zealand,  Is  called 
New  Zealand  spinach,  aud  is  cultivattid  In 
Europe  aa  a  substitute  for  tipiuach  itself. 

tet-ra-gd-iii-a'-9e-a9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
tetragoni{a) ;  Uit,  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -acefc.) 

Bot. :  Aizoons ;  an  oider  of  Peripynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Kicoidales.  Succnlent-Ivaved 
herbs,  more  rarely  small  shrubs.  Leaves 
alternate,  often  with  watery  jiustnles,  exsti- 
pulate.  Flowers  small,  axillary  ;  calyx  three* 
to  live-cleft ;  corolla  wanting ;  stamens  dehnite ; 
styles  two  to  nine  ;  ovary  witii  as  many  cells 
as  tliere  are  styles  ;  fruit  an  indehiscent  nut, 
or  a  capsule  splitting  all  round.  Konnd  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Cape,  and  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Tribes,  Tetragoncea 
and  Sesu\'eie.  Genera,  eleven  ;  species,  sixty- 
live.     (Litidtey.) 

*  te-trag'-6n-i§m,  s.    [Gr.  Terpaytovl^ui  (tetror 

gdnizo)  =  to  make  squaie:  Terpa-ywro?  (tetra- 
gunos)=  four-angled,  tetragonal ;  Fr.  tetror 
gonisme.]    The  attempt  to  square  the  circle. 

tet-ra-go-no-,  7^rf/.  [Tetragqnism.]  HavlDg 
four  angles  or  corners. 

tet-ra,-g6-n6-lep'-is,  s.  [Pref.  tetragono-, 
and  Gr.  Aen-is  (lepi^)  =  a  scale.] 

Pula;ont. :  A  genus  of  Stylodontids,  from 
the  Lias.  Eacli  scale  Ijears  upon  its  inner 
anterior  margin  a  thick,  solid,  bony  rib,  ex- 
tending upwards  beyond  the  uiai-gin  of  the 
scale,  and  sliced  otf  obliquely  above  and 
below,  on  opposite  sides,  for  forming  splices 
with  the  corresponding  processes  of  adjoining 
scales. 

tet-rag-6n-6r-6-bus,  s.  [Pref.  tetragono-, 
and  Gr.  Ao^os  (lohos)  =  a  lobe.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Trifoliete,  akin  to  Lotus 
(q.v.),  but  with  quadrangular  winged  legumes. 
Tetragonolobus  eilulis,  or  jnirpureus,  is  the 
Winged  Pea.  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  where 
its  legumes  were  formerly  eaten  by  the  poor. 
It  is  cultivated  as  a  border  i)lant. 

tet-ra-gou-op-ter-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
tetragonopter(tts) ;  Lat.  iieut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 
Ickthy.  :  A  group  of  Chatacinidae,  with  four 
genera  from  South  Africa  and  tropical 
America.  A  short  dorsal  and  adipose  fin 
present;  teeth  in  both  jaws  well  developed  ; 
gill-membranes  free  ;  nasal  openings  close. 

tet-ra-gon-op'-ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  tetragono', 
and  Gr.  irrepof  (pteron)  =a  wing,  a  fiu.J 

Ickthy.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tetnigonopterina 
(q.v.),  with  about  fifty  species,  from  Central 
Anierica.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  rarely 
exceeding  eight  inches  in  length  ;  dorsal  in 
middle  of  the  body,  which  is  oblong  or 
elevated,  covered  with  scales  of  modezmte 
size  ;  belly  rounded. 

*  te-trag'-on-ous,  a.  [Eng.  tetragon;  -o»f.] 
The  same  as  Ti-rrKAGONAL  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-go-niir'-us,  s.  [Pief.  tetrag(m(o)-t  and 
Gr.  oi>pd  (oura)  =  a  tall.] 

Ickthy.  :  A  genus  of  Atherinida,  with  a 
single  species.  Body  sub-elongate,  scales 
strongly  keeled  and  striated ;  first  dorsal  of 
numerous  feeble  spines,  and  continuous  with 
the  second.  It  is  a  rare  fish,  more  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  the 
Atlantic,  Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits, 
but  as,  when  young,  it  accompanies  the 
Medusfe,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  pelagic  form. 
At  a  later  period  of  its  existence,  it  probably 
descends  to  greater  depths,  coming  to  the 
surface  only  at  night.  It  attains  a  length  of 
about  eighteen  inches. 

tet' -ra- gram,  a.  [Gr.  -lirpa-  (tetra-),  and 
ypdfxfla  (gramma)  =a  line.] 

1.  A  word  of  four  letters.     (TetraoraMw 

MATON.] 

•'  a  boat  of  other  words,  Bignlficant  of  Deity,  ara 
tetragr<init."—Iirew.'r:  Phrase  £  Fable,  b.v.  Telra- 
graiHinatoiL 

2.  Geom. :  A  figure  formed  by  four  right  lines. 

tet-ra-gram'-ma-ton,  s.  [Gr.  rb  rtrpa- 
ypdijufxarof  ((0  tdragj-ammaton)  =  the  word  of 
four  letters  ;  T€Tpaypdfj.fj.aTo^  (tetvagrammntos) 
—  of  four  letters:  rerpa- (tetra-),  and  yodf^La 
(gramma),  genit.  ypojuinaTO?  (fframmatos)  =  & 
letter.] 

1.  The  sacred  Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity 
ri^n^  (y  H  v  h),  from  the  fnct  that  in  the  Itab- 
binical  writings  it  is  distinguished  by  various 


t>oil»  bo^;  p6iXt,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  (hln,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^t.   -in& 
-«lan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  —  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -cious*  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.  -hie,  -die,  &^  =  h^l,  d^L 
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euphemistic   expressions ;   as,   *'  the    name," 

*'  tlie  name  of  four  letters,"  &e. 

"In  Ills  aacred  coufessioiiB  he  [the  high  priest]  h»d 
to  proiiuuiice  ten  tiiuea  tl<e  eacied  Ttftragr'numatvtt 
— tfie  iiiettiilile  nam©  of  Jeliuvah."— /"arrur;  Early 
Dayt  fif  Christ iaintf/,  ch.  xviit,  $  6. 

2.  Hence,  applied  to  other  words  of  four 
letters  expressive  of  Deity. 

tet-ra-gprap'-tus,  «.  [Pref.  ietra-,  and  Gr. 
ypaiTTos  {ijraptos)  =  written,  marked  with 
letters.] 

Fal(Bont. :  A  genus  of  Graptolitidse  from  the 
SkidJaw  and  Quebec  groups  (Lower  Silurian). 
The  polypary  consists  of  f'lur  simple  ninno- 
piionidiau  bmnches,  sprin;j;ing  from  a  central 
non-L-elluliferous  connecting  process,  which 
bifurcates  at  each  end.  The  celluliferous 
branches  do  not  subdivide,  and  the  base  may 
be  enveloped  in  a  peculiar  horny  disc 

t  tef -ra-gyii»  5.    [Tetraovnia.] 

Lot. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tetragynia. 

tet-ra-gyn'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
yvinii'{gune)  =  n'woman,  a  female.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus's  Arti- 
ficial System.  It  consisted  of  I'lants  having 
four  pistils.  The  classes  Tetrandria,  Pentan- 
dria,  Hexandria,  Heptandria,  Octandria,  and 
Polyandria,  have  each  an  order  Tetragynia. 

tet-ra-gyn'-i-an,    te-trig'-yn-ous,   a. 

[Tetraqvnia.]  ' 
Bot. :  Having  four  carpels  or  four  styles. 

tet-ra  be'dral,  tet-ra-e'-dral,  a.  [Te- 
trahedron.] 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  four  sides ;  com- 
posed of  four  sides. 

2.  Cry&taUogrn%iky : 

(1)  Having  tlie  form  of  the  regular  tetra- 
hedron. 

(2)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  tetrahedron, 
or  the  system  of  forms  to  which  the  tetrahe- 
dron belongs. 

tetrahedral-angle,  5. 

Geom. :  A  polyhedral  angle  having  four  faces. 
tetrahedral'garnet»  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Helvine  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-he'-drite,  s.  [Eng.  tetriikedr(pn) ; 
sulf.  'ite{Miii.);  Ger.  fahlerz,  teCraedrit.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals 
having  considerable  diversity  in  composition, 
but  presenting  the  same  general  formula. 
Named  from  the  prevailing  tetrahedral  habit 
of  its  crysUils.  Crystallization  isometric, 
frequently  twinned  ;  hardness.  3  to  4'5  ;  sp. 
gr.  4'5  to  5"11  ;  lustre,  metallic ;  colour  and 
streak, steel-gray  to  iron-black  ;  opaque;  fi-ac- 
ture.sub-conchoidal,  uneven;  brittle.  Compos, 
essentially  a  sulpliautimonite  of  copper,  with 
tlie  formula  4UuS -I- SbaSg ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  jiart  of  the  copjier  being  frequently 
replaced  by  iron,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  and 
occasionally  cobalt,  and  part  of  the  antimony 
by  arsenic  and  sometimes  bismuth,  tlie  general 
foiinula  is  usually  written  as  4  (Cu,  Fe,  Zn, 
Ag,  Hg)-f  (Sb,  As,  Bi>2S3.  Dana  divides  as 
follows :  1.  An  antimonial  series ;  2.  an 
arsenio-antimonial  series ;  3.  A  bismuthic- 
arsenio-antimonial  and  an  areenical  series,  in 
which  the  antimony  is  entiiely  replaced  by 
arsenic.  [Tennantite.]  The  varieties  are  :  (1) 
Ordinary,  continuing  little  or  no  silver;  (2) 
argentiferous  =  freibergite ;  (3)  meicurifer- 
ous  =  schwatzite,  spaniolite,  and  hermesite  ; 
(4)  platiniferous.  Fieldite,  aphthonite,  and 
polylelite  (q.v.)  are  sub-speines.  An  abundant 
ore  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes, 
where  rich  in  silver,  mined  for  that  metal  only. 

tet-ra-he'-dron,  tet-ra-e'-dron.  s.  (Or. 
rerpa  (fe(ra)  =  fourfold,  and  t&pa  {liedra)  =  & 
base.] 
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lines  joining  them  form  the  edges  of  a  regular 
tetrahedron.  All  regular  tetrahedrons  are 
similar  solids. 


tet-ra-hex-ahe'-dral,  a.  (Tetrahexa- 
iiEDHON.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tetrahexa- 
liedron. 

tet-ra-bex-a-he'-drdn.  s.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  Eng.  hexahedron  (q.v.).]  A  solid  bounded 
by  twenty-four  equal  faces,  four  ctirre-ipnnd- 
ing  to  each  face  of  the  cube.  Also  called  a 
Tetmkishexahedron. 

t  tet-ra-Uis-hex-a-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  rer- 
pd«is  \tetrakis)  =  four  times,  and  Eng.  Aera- 
hedron.]    [Tetrahexahedron.] 

te-trSl'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  TerpoAoyia  {tetralogia\ 
fiom  TCTpa-  i^tctra-)  ~  four,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  = 
a  discourse;  Fr.  tetridogie.] 

Greek  Drcnna :  The  name  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  four  dramatic  compositions— a  tri- 
logy (q.v.)  and  a  satyric  piece — exhibited  to- 
gether on  tlie  Athenian  stage  for  the  jtrize 
given  at  tlie  festival  of  Bacchus.  [Satyric,  H.] 
The  expression  tetraology  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied by  modem  authors  to  a  series  of  four 
connected  plays. 

"This  would  oive  ii8  twenty-seven  tetralogict  or 
one  liuiidreil  Rim  eight  -pX&yA.' —Donaiilton :  Tlientre 
(if  the  Ureeks,  p.  118. 

tet-ra-loph'-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr, 
A60OS  (loplLos)  =  a  crest,  and  sutf.  -odon.] 

Palcennt. :  A  section  of  the  genus  Mastodon 
marked  off  by  Falconer,  from  the  fact  that 
the  molara  are  four-ridgeil.  The  section  is 
represented  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  of 
Europe,  iu  the  Sivalik  strata. 

tet-ra-loph'-o-ddnt,  a.  [Tetralophodon.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  section  Tetralophodon  ; 
possessing  four-ridged  molars. 

"  TetrnJophod'int  tyves  of  tlie  genns  RiipeaT  to  have 
been  repreaeiited  In  the  Uioceue  iteriod. ' — Sicholton  : 
PaliEontology,  ii.  387. 

te-tram'-er-a»  s.  -pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
fiepos  (^ineros)  =  a  imrt.] 

Zool,  :  In  Latreille's  classification,  a  section 
of  the  Coleoptera  (q.v.).  Tliey  are  distin- 
guished by  the  atropliy  of  the  fourth  tarsal 
joint  in  all  the  feet,  so  that  they  have  only 
four  fieely  articulating  joints.  Tlie  atrophied 
joint  is  generally  extremely  minute,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  deep  not-cli  of  the  third  joint, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  the  species,  is  bi- 
lobed  and  clothed  beneath  with  a  brush  of 
minute  hairs.  The  section  includes  more  than 
a  third  of  the  whole  order,  and  all  the  species 
are  vegetable -feeders. 

t€-tram'-er-ous,  a.    [Tetramera.] 

L   Ord.  Ijxng.  :   Consisting  of  four  parts; 
characterized  by  having  four  parts. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Divided  into  four  parts ;  liaving 
four  parts  or  pieces.     {Asa  Gray.) 

2.  Eiitom,  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetra- 
mera (q.v.). 

te-trSjn'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  (e(ra-,  and  y^irpov 
(metron)=.a  measure,  a  metre.] 

Anc  Pros.  :  A  verse  consisting  of  four 
measures,  that  is,  in  iambic,  trochaic,  attd 
anapaestic  verse,  of  eight  feet ;  iu  other  kinds 
of  verse  of  four  feet. 

'■  The  first  are  couplets  Interchanged  of  sixteen  and 
fourteen  feet,  the  second  of  equal  letrafnelers." — Dray- 
ton: Poly-Olbion.  a.  4.     (Sel-ttn't  Itluat.) 

tet'-ra-me-thyl,  s.  [Pief.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
viethyL]    Containing  four  atoms  of  methyl. 

tetramethyl-ethylene,  s. 

Chevi. :  A  crystilline  mass  obtained  by 
heating  to  100°  one  volume  of  ethyleTiic 
bromide  with  two  volumes  of  metliylic  sul- 
phide. Tl  is  soluble  iu  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  precij>itated  by  ether 
from  its  alcoholic  solution,  in  white  prisms. 

tef-ra-morph,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
iiopi^-q  (morplic)  =  form,  figure.] 

Christ.  A)'t:  The  union  of  the  four  attri- 
butes of  the  evangelists  in  one  fiu'ure,  winged, 
standing  on  winded,  fiery  wliet^ls,  the  wings 
being  covered  with  eyes.  It  is  the  type  of 
unparalleled  velocity.    (FaMiolt.) 

t  te-tr3ji'-der,  s.    [Tetrandria.] 

Bot.:  Any  individual  of  the  Tttraudria  (q.v.). 

te-tran'-dri-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
ainjp  (aner),  gniiit.  aySp6<;  {anilros)  =  a.  male.] 

Bot.:  The  fourth  class  in  LninEPUs's  Artifi- 
cial System.     It  consists  of  plants   having 


four  stamens  of  equal  length.    Orders  :  Modo- 
gynia,  Digynia,  and  Tetragynia. 

te-trSji'-drous,    te-tr4n'-dri-an,    a. 

[Tetuandkia.] 
Botany : 

1.  (0/  the  form  tetrandrous) ;  Having  four 
stamens  ;  spec,  having  four  stamens  of  equal 
length, 

2.  (0/  the  form  tetrandrian) ;  Of  or  belongs 
ing  to  the  Tetrandria  (q.v.). 

tet'-rane,  s.  [Gr.  rerpa-  (tetra-)  in  comp  = 
li'Ur;  suff.  -ane.]    [Butane.] 

tet'-rant,  s.  (Gr.  rerpa- (tetra-)  =  four.)  One 
of  the  four  equal  parts  into  which  the  area  of 
a  circle  is  divided  by  two  dinmeters  ilrawn  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.    (H'eule.) 

te-tran'-ther-a,  s.  [Pref.  tetria)-,  and  Gr. 
avdripos  (antkerosj  —  blooming.] 

But.  :  A  genus  of  Lauracejt  (q.v.).  Trees 
mostly  from  the  East,  with  feather-veined 
leaves  and  umbels  of  generally  dioecious 
flowers,  surrounded  by  bracts.  The  '"•uit  of 
Tetranthera  Roxburghii  yields  a  fatty  exuda- 
tion. The  fruit  of  T.  laurifolia,  a  modeiate- 
sized  Indian  and  Javanese  tree,  yields  an  oil. 
The  setrds  of  T.  monopetala,  also  an  Indian 
tree,  furnish  an  oil  used  for  ointment  and  for 
candles.  The  oil  from  tlie  berries  of  T.  lauri- 
folia is  used  in  rheumatism,  the  bark  saturated 
in  water  or  milk  is  applied  to  bruises.  It  is 
given  internally  iu  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. 
The  tree  has  a  fine  wood.  The  baik  of  T.  vwno- 
petala  is  mildly  astringent  and  lias  balsamic 
properties.  It  is  used  medicinally  like  the 
oil  from  the  former  species. 

te-tran'-y-chus,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
omf  (oiiux),  genit.  oi'uxoy  (onuchos)  =  a  claw.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Trombidiidie.  Tdrany- 
chus  telarius  is  tlie  Red  Spider  (q.v.).  T, 
gUiber  is  found  under  stones  in  damp  places, 
and  T.  lapidum  tmder  stones  and  on  jdants. 

tet'-ra-O,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rerpduiv  (tetraon) 
=  the  blackcock,] 

1.  Ornith. :  The  type  genus  of  Tctraoninse 
(q.v.),  witli  seven  species,  from  tlie  noithern 
parts  of  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  ;  but 
in  some  localities  where  they  were  fonnerly 
abundant,  they  now  exist  in  greatly  reduced 
numbers,  and  in  some  ]daces  have  become 
extinct.  Bill  strong,  upper  mandible  curved, 
head  slightly  crested,  feathers  of  the  chin 
elongated  and  pointed,  tarsi  completely 
coveied  with  liair-like  feathers. 

2.  Palcpont. :  From  the  Post-pliocene  of 
Italian  caves, 

te-tra'-6-d$n,  s.    [Tetrodon.] 

tet-ra-o-gal'-liis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  tetrao,  and 
gallus.] 

Ornith. :  Snow-partridge  ;  a  genus  of  Perdi- 
cinse,  with  four  species,  langing  from  the 
Caucasus  and  Himalayas  to  the  Alt.ii  Moun- 
tains. Bill  shoit.  liroad  at  the  base,  with  tip 
curved  ;  head  plumed  ;  tarsi  naked,  shorter 
than  middle  toe,  in  the  males  armed  with 
strong  spur ;  hallux  raised,  short ;  wings 
with  second  and  third  quills  longest ;  tail 
broad,  rounded. 

te-tra'-6-md,  a.  &  s.    [Tetraonid-e.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tetra- 
onidte  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  family  of  Tetra- 
onida'. 

tet-ra-6n'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  tetrao, 
genit.  tetraoniis);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•idee.  ] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Gallinse,  or  Gam« 
Birds,  with  four  sub-families,  Tetiaoninse, 
Perdicin*,  Oi.\nntoi>lioi'ina;,  and  Pteroclinse 
(often  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  family).  The 
Tetraoiiidie  include  the  Grouse,  Partiidges, 
Quails,  and  allied  forms,  Wallace  (Geog.  Dist. 
Anim.,  ii.  33S)  considers  that  they  aie  essen- 
tially denizens  of  the  gi'eat  noithern  con- 
tinents, and  that  their  entrame  into  South 
America,  Australia,  and  South  Afiica  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  recent.  They  liave  de- 
veloped into  fm-ms  equally  suited  to  the  trop- 
}Qi\\  plains  and  the  arctic  regions,  some  of 
them  being  among  the  few  denizens  of  the 
extreme  nnrth  as  well  as  of  the  highest  alpine 
snows.  He  puts  the  genera  at  twenty-nine 
and  the  species  at  120.    [Tetrad.] 
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tet-va-d-ni'-nse,  -s.  pi.  (Mod.  hat.  tctran, 
geiiit.  ttCruon^is) ;  Liit.  fern.  pi.  adj.  miff,  •ino'.] 
OTnith. :  Tbe  typical  sub-family  of  tlie 
Tetraoiiidae  (q.v.),  chietiy  from  the  nuitlicrn 
parts  of  tlie  Pala^arctic  and  Neaictic  regicms, 
with  the  following  genera:  Tetiao,  Bonasa. 
Centrocerciis,  DeudiaKopus,  Cuiuu-e,  Falci- 
peniiis,  Pediocffites,  Cupidonia,  and  Lagopiis. 
They  are  rather  large  in  size,  liejivy  in  body, 
with  small  ht-ads.  the  nasal  fossa;  lilled  with 
feathers  concailing  the  nostrils  ;  neck  moder- 
ately lont; ;  wings  short,  rounded,  and  con- 
cave beneath ;  stout  legs  and  feet ;  toes  with 
pectinj*4iitns  of  scales  along  the  edges,  hind 
toe  elevated  above  the  plane  of  tlie  rest ; 
tarsi  eovei'ed  with  feathers,  iu  Bona.sa  par- 
tially, in  Lagopus  to  the  claws. 

te-tra'-o-nyx,  s.    [Tetranychus.] 

Zool.  :  An  Asiatic  genus  of  Emydse ;  having 
five  toes,  but  oue  on  each  foot  without  a  nail. 
Twenty-tive  marginal  scales.  Species,  Teira- 
onyi  /cwoin'i  and  T.  baslca. 

tet-ra-6-pha'-sis»  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  tetrao,  and 
Lat.  phasis.]    [Pheasant.] 

Ornith. :  Lophophorus  obsairiis ;  often  made 
a  separate  geiiiis  of  the  sub-family  Lopho- 
phorina?  (Q-v.),  connecting  the  Piiasianinse 
with  Tetiangallus,  and  so  with  the  Perdicinse. 
This  binl  was  discovered  by  Pere  David  in 
Tibet,  and  described  by  him.  General  colour 
brown,  marked  willi  darker  shades  ;  bare  skin 
of  face  red,  tarsi  and  feet  honi-colour.  The 
sexes  are  alike  in  plumage  ;  female  destitute 
of  spurs. 

t^t-ra-pet'-al-ous.   a.      [Pref.   tetra-,   and 
Eiig.  ])e[aloiis(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  four  petals. 


tSt-ra-phar'-ma-con.  tet-ra-phar- 

ma-'cum,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr.  <f>apMafoi/ 
{pharmakon)  =  B.  drug.]  A  combination  of  wax, 
resin,  lard,  and  pitch,  composing  au  ointment. 

tet-ra-phe'-nol,  s.  (Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
phenol] 

Chem. :  C4H4O.  A  neutral,  colourless  liquid, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  pyronuicates  with 
Boda-lime.     It  boils  at  32°. 

tet-ra-phyl'-ine,  s.     [Pref.  tetra- ;  Or.  <^vXri 
(phulc)==i  a  stem,  suff.  -ine  (Min.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Triphvlite  (q.v.). 

te-tr3.ph'-yl-l0us,  a.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
^vWov  {phiiUon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  leaves. 

tef -ra-pla,  s.    (Gr.  TeTpuTrAoos  (tetraploos)  = 

fourhild  ;  Fr.  tetraple.] 

Sacred  Literature:  An  edition  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  Scriptures  in  four  parallel 
columns;  specif.,  an  edition  of  tlie  Greek 
Testament  fomi>iled  by  Oripen,  containing 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachns,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  Theodotion.     [Hexapla.J 

tet-ra-pleu'-ra,  s.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Or. 
irAeupbr  (j)/€wroH)'  =  a  rib.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eumimose®. 

t€t-rap-neu'-ind-ne^,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tetra-, 
and  ijir.  nuevij.oves  (p)ieunioncs)  =  the  lungs.] 

Zool. :  Four-lunged  Spiders,  a  tribe  of 
Araneida,  with  a  single  family,  Mygalidae 
(q.v.).  There  are  two  pairs  of  lung-saes  and 
two  pairs  of  spinnerets,  and  the  claws  of  the 
falces  bend  downwards. 

tet-rap-nev-xno-ni-an,  s.  [Tetrapneu- 
MONEs.J  Any  inili\idudl  of  tlie  tribe  Tetra- 
pneuniunes  (q.v,). 

tSt'-ra-p6d,  s.  [Gr.  reVpa-  (tetra-)  =  four,  and 
TToiis  (i>ni(,-.),  genit.  noSos  (podos)  =  a  foot.]  A 
four  footed  animal,  especially  an  inset^t  having 
only  four  perfect  legs,  as  ceitain  Lepidoiitera. 

t  tet-ra-p6d-ich'-nite,  $.  [Eng.  tetrapod, 
and  ichnlle  (q.v.).] 

Palfpfint.  :  Tlie  footprint  of  a  four-footed 
animal  left  on  the  rocks. 

•  te-trS-p'-o-dy,  s.  [Tktrapop.]  A  series  of 
four  lec't ;  a  niP.Tsure  or  distance  of  four  feet. 

Tet-ra-p6l'-i-tan,  «.  [Gr.  TerpajroXt^  (tetra- 
polls)  =  at'  or  w'th  four  cities.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  four  towns.    (See  compound.) 


Tetrapolitan  Confession,  s. 

Symbolic  Books:  The  Confession  of  Faith 
presentfd  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  ISau  by 
the  representatives  of  the  cities  uf  Constance, 
Lindau,  Mcmmingen,  and  Strasburg.  It  was 
tlie  same  as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
except  ill  a  minute  verbal  difieience  in  the 
part  relating  to  the  Eucharist. 

tet-ra-pO'-ma.  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
TTw^o  (/>67iui)  — a  lid,  a  cover;  so  named 
because  the  capsule  is  four-vahed.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  <»f  Tetrapomid^ 
(q.v.).  Pouch  Line-celled,  four-valved  ;  with 
four  rows  of  seeds.  Plants  from  Siberia  and 
J^orth-western  America. 

tet-ra-p6'-mi-dcB»  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  tetra- 
vom{i();  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizcffi  (q.v.). 

tet-ra-pri-o-nid'-i-an,  a.  [Pref.  tdra-, 
and  tiiniin.  from  Gr.  -rrpdoi'  (j>ru>n)  =  a  saw.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  all  the  forms 
grouped  under  Phyllograptus  (q.v.),  in  which 
the  polypary  is  leaf-like  in  shape,  and  con- 
sists of  four  rows  of  cellules  placed  back  to 
back. 

tet-ra-pro'-td-don,  s.  [Vre(.  tetra- :  Gr. 
TrptiiTos  (pr6tos)=  lirst,  and  u6ous (odous),  genit. 
oSorros  (udontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palopont. :  A  genus  of  Hippopotamidse,  or  a 
sub-genus  of  Hippopotamus.  The  group  is 
distinguished  from  HexajTotodon  (q.v.),  by 
having  only  four  lower  incisors.  It  therefore 
includes  the  ftissil  species  from  the  Pliocene 
and  Post-Pliocene  of  Europe,  and  the  living 
Hippopotamus  amphUtius. 

te-trSp'-ter-an,  e.  [Pref.  tetra  =  four,  and 
Gr.  iTTipoi'  (]iteroyi)  =  a,  wing.]  An  insect  which 
has  four  wings,  the  normal  number,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  dipteran  and  an  apteran. 

te-tr3.p'-tcr-OUS,  a.  [Tetrapteran.]  Having 
four  wings  or  processes  resembling  wings. 
(Used  chiefly  in  botany.) 

te-trilp'-ter-iis,   s.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 

irTtpov  (pteron)  =  a  tin.] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Xiphiidae  (q.v.),  from 
the  Chalk  of  Lewes  and  Maestricht  and  the 
London  Clay  of  Sheppey. 

tet '-rap- tote,  s,     [Gr.  T€TpajrTa»TOs  (tetrapto- 
tos)  =  with   four  grammatical  cases  :  Te'rpa- 
(tetra-)  =  four,  and  Trrtoa-is  (i^tdsis)  =  a  case.] 
Gram. :  A  noun  which  has  four  cases  only. 

tet-ra-py-ren'-ous,  a.    [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
Gr.  TTupjji-  (p^ircn)  :=  the  stone  of  stone-fruit.] 
Bot.  :  Having  four  stones. 

tetraquetrous  (as  te-trSk'-we-trus),  o. 

[Prel,  tetra-,  and  Lat.  qundratus  ^  square.] 
Bot. :  Having  four  angles  or  sides. 

te'-trarch,  *  tef  -rarch,  •  tet-rark, 
•  tet-rarck,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  tetrarclia,  from 
Gr.  Ttrpapx'js  {(etrarches)  =  B.  t«trarch,  from 
TCTp-  (tctr-),  for  Tfjpa-  (tetra-)  =  four,  and 
apxw  (arcftrt)  =  to  rule  ;  Fr.  tetrarque.] 

A-  As  s^ibst. :  A  Roman  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  province ;  a  subordinate 
prince  or  governor;  a  petty  prince  or  sovereign. 

"  Willie  kings  Rud  tctrarcha  proud,  a  purple  train . . . 
Pussess'<l  tlie  rising  grounds  ntid  drier  plniii." 

Roice:  Lucan;  Phari<ttia  vlL 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Four  i)rincipal  or  chief: 
as,  tetrarch  elements.     (Fuller.) 

*  te'-trarch-ate.  tet'-rarch-ate,  s.  [Eng. 
tetrarch;  -ate.)  The  district  under  a  Il(nnan 
tetrarch ;  the  jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch ;  a 
tetrarch  y. 

*  tet-rar'-Chic-al,  a.  [Gr.  TeTpapxiK6^(tetrar- 

chikos),  from  7cTpdpx-i)<;  (letrarchcs)  =  a  te- 
trarch.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tetrarch  or 
tetra  rcliy. 

"  The    jintrlftfchs   had    a   sort   of    tetrarchicat,    or 

etlnmrcliicftl  authority."— Boij»(p!»rote.-  Authority  in 

lieligioji.  §  3i. 

tef- rar  -  ch^,  •  tet-rar-chie,  s.  [Fr. 
tHriTckie,  from  Lat.  tctrarchia  ;  Gr.  Ttrpapxia 
(tetrarchiu).']     A  tetrarchate  (q.v.). 

"  There  is  a  government  or  tetrarchie  also;  hnt  out 
of  tlieiiuirter  of  Lycnonia,  on  tint  site  tlmt  lii'rd(>rc-fli 
uiJciii  Galatiiu '■—/'.  IloUand:  PUnie,  bk.  v.,  cli.  xxvii. 

tet-ra-rhyn'-chiis,  s.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 

pvyxor;  (rhuiifichofi)  =  the  snout.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Plathelmintha.  Tapeworms 


with  four  prolwscis-like  tentacles,  thickly  sefe 
with  booklets  retracted  near  the  suckers. 

tot-rgi-sep  -g-lous,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
sejialous  (q.^'.).J 
Bot. :  Having  four  Bepals. 

*  tet-ra-sp&s'-tdn.  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr 
iTJTdoj  (s]xio)=z  tit  draw,  to  pull.)  A  machluft 
in  which  four  pulleys  all  act  together. 

tet-ra-sperm'-oiis,   a.     [Pref.  tetra-,  and 
Gr.  trJTpffia  (sjicrma)  =  a  seetl.] 
Bot. :  Having  or  producing  four  seeds. 

tet'-ra-spbre,  s.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng. 
spore  (q.v.).J 

Bot.  (PI.):  Little  clusters  of  spores,  generally 
four,  rarely  eight ;  one  of  two  torms  of  fructi- 
fication found  in  the  Rhodospermea?  (q.v,). 

tet'-ra-Spbr-ic,  a.     [Eng.  tetraspor(e) ;  -ic] 
Bot. :  Composed  of  tetraspores. 

*  te-trSst'-ic,  *  te-trast'-ich.  •  te-trasf - 

ick,  s.  [Gr.  TeTpflioTixos  (tetrasticlios),  from 
Terpa-  (tetra-)  —  four,  and  o-ri'xus  (sticUos)  =  a 
row,  a  verse.]  A  stanza,  poem,  or  epigram, 
Consisting  of  four  verses. 

"  The  tetratfick  obliged  Si»enBer  to  extend  his  khm 
to  the  leiiL'tli  of  four  liueH,  whiuli  wouKl  have  been 
more  closely  couflneil  iu  tlie  coujilet.'  — /'upt. 

te-trdfi'~tieh-ous.  a.    [Tetbastic] 
Bot. :  Having  a  four-cornered  spike. 

te-trS-s'-to-bn,  s.  [Gr.  Terpa-  (tetra-)  =  four, 
and  (TTod  (stoa)  =  a  portico.] 

Arch. :  A  courtyard  with  porticoes  or  open 
colonnades  on  each  of  its  four  sides.    (Britten.) 

tet'-ra-Style,  a.  or  s.  [Pref.  tetra,  and  Eug. 
style  Iq.v.).^ 

Arch. :  Having  or  consisting  of  four 
columns;  having  a  portico  consisting  of  four 
columns,  as  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at 
Rome;  a  portico,  &c.,  consisting  of  four 
columns.  A  cavadium  was  called  tetrastyle 
when  the  beams  of  the  comiduvinm  were 
supported  by  columns  placed  over  against  the 
four  angles  of  a  court. 

"  A  tetroityle  of  very  beautiful  Gothic  columns.'— 
D^oe:  Tour  thro'  Great  liritain,  i.  S73. 

tet-ra-8yl-lab'-ic,tet-ra-syl-lab'-ic-al, 

a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Eng.  syllabic,  sylUibiixil 
(q-v.)-]    Con.sisting  of  four  syllables. 

tet'-ra-sjrl-la-ble,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat 
tetrasyllahus,  from  Gr.  TerputruAAa/Uos  (tetra- 
sullabos).  ]   A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 

tet'-ra-the'-cal,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-,  and  Gr. 
eiJKT}  (thike)  =  a  box.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  plant) :  Having  four  cells  in  the 
ovary. 

tet-ra-thJ-on'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetra-;  Gr.  O^lov 
(theion)  =  sulphur,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Con- 
taining four  atoms  of  sulphur. 

tetrathlonio-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  II2S4O6.  A  colourless,  inodorous, 
very  acid  liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  hyposulphites.  On  being  l>oiIed  it 
is  rapidly  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphur.  The  tetra- 
thionates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

tSt-ra-tbm'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and  Eng. 
atomic  (q.v.).]     The  same  as  Tetradic  (q.v.). 

tef-rene,  s.  [Gr.  rerpa-  (tetra-),  in  compofl. 
=  four  ;  sufT.  -ene.]    [Butene.] 

tet-re-th^l'-ic.  a.  [Pref.  tetr(a)-,  and  Eng. 
ethylic]     Containing  four  parts  o(  ethyL 

tetrethylic- Silicate,  5.     [Ethvl-siu- 

CATE.J 

*  tet'-ric,  •  tet'-ric  -  al.  *  tet-  He  -  oils, 
*tet'-rick,  a.  [Lat.' titricus,  from  teter  = 
otlensi^c,  f')ul  ;  Fr.  tLtri-iuc.]  Fioward,  per- 
verse, harsh,  sour,  rugged. 

"  It  la  not  good  to  bo  too  tcfrteal  and  virulent 
Kinde  wurdH  make  1  on;  h  actioua  vlnuslblo."— 
Feltham  :  Jictolpei.  \>\,.  i.,  rea.  8, 

*  tet'-ric-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tctriml:  -nes$.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  bftiig  I  etrical ;  froward* 
ness,  perverseness,  harshness. 

*  te-trJ9'-l-t^,  s.    [Eng.  tetric ;  -ity.}  Crabbed- 

no.-ss,  pcr\'trseness,  tetricaliiess. 

*  tet'-ric-oiis,  a.    [Tetric.J 


boil,  boy;  pbUt,  jbwl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pli  =  C 
-ijlan,  -tian  =  shaa«    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  dcL 
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tetrodon— Teutonic 


tef -rd-don,  to-tra'-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tetm-, 
aud  uSovi  (odoiis),  genit.  oSot^o?  ipdontos)  —  a 
tooth.] 

IcMhy.  :   The  type  genus  of  Tetroilontina. 
having  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  divided  by 
a  mesial  suture,  so  as  to  sepai-at*  the  ilenti- 
lion  into  four  distinct  portions.     More  than 
sixty  species  are  known,  from  tropical  and 
sub-tropi- 
cal seas.  In 
some    the 
dermal 
spines  are 
extremely 
small,    and 
may  be  ab- 
sent altoge- 
ther, and  TETRODON  MARGEBITATUS, 

Sem 'are"  highly  ornamented  with  spots  or 
bands.  A  few  live  in  large  rivers  :  as,  J  etro- 
don  psittttcus,  from  Brazil,  r./ate*a,  from  the 
Nile  and  West  African  rivers,  and  T.  fiuria- 
tUis,  from  brackish  waters  and  rivers  of  the 
East  Indies.  T.  lagoceplMlus  has  been  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  the 
largest  recorded  being  twenty-one  inches  long. 

tet-ro-don-ti'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fefro- 
dOJi,  genit.  tetrodonHis) :  hit.  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ilia.] 

1  Ichlhy. :  A  widely-distributed  group  of 
Gymnodontes.  They  are  marine  Hshes,  ol 
modeiate  or  small  size,  from  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical seas,  with  a  few  fresh-water  species, 
an-ani»ed  in  eight  genera,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  Tetrodon  (including  Xenop- 
terusland  Diodon.  The  body  is  short,  tliick, 
and  cylindrical,  with  well-developed  fins, 
and  covered  with  a  thick,  scaleless  skin,  in 
which  spines  of  various  sizes  are  embedded. 
They  can  inflate  the  body  by  tilling  the  dis- 
tensible uisopliagiis  with  air,  and  then  they 
assume  a  more  or  less  globular  form,  floating 
belly  upwards,  whence  they  are  called  Globe- 
flshes  ;  and  from  their  defensive  spinous 
armour  they  are  often  known  as  Sea-hedge- 
hogs. When  captured  they  produce  a  sound, 
probably  hy  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
oesophagus.  Some  of  them  are  highly  poi- 
sonous ;  but  as  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
their  flesh  vary  greatly  in  intensity  in  difl'erent 
Bpeciesandin  dilterent  localities,  it  is  probable 
that  they  acquire  the  deleterious  properties 
from  tlieir  food,  which  consists  of  corals  and 
hard-shelled  molluscs,  for  crushuig  which  the 
broad  posterior  surface  of  their  jaws  is  well- 
adapted. 

2.  Pala-ont. :   From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Boloa  and  Licata. 
ti-troV-io,  a.    [Gr.  reVpa  (tetm-)  =  four  ;  suff. 
■ol,  -ic.] 

Chan. :  Having  four  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
series. 
tetrolic-acld,  s. 

Chfin.  :  C4H4O0.  A  monobasic  acid  pre- 
pared by  heating  "chlor  a  crotonic  acid  with 
alcoholic  pot;issic  hydrate  on  the  water-bath 
decomposing  the  potassium  salt  formed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  with  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  melts  at  76-5°,  and  boils  at  203°. 

tef -ryl.  s.    [Gr.  reVpa-  (telra-)  =  four ;  sufl'. 

.yl.]    [Bdtvl.1 
te-tryl'-?'-ni™0>  '•    t^^S-  tetryl,  and  amine.] 

[BUTVLAillNE.] 

tef-rjl-ene,  s.  lEnz.  tetryl ; -ene.]  [BtrrENE.] 
tetrylene-dlamine,  s. 

Cheni.:  C4Hi.jN.,=N2  { ''^^^^'  A  base  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
upon  ethylene  cyanide.     It  boils  at  140^ 

tot-ryl-en'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  tetryUnff);  -ic] 
Chem. :  Containing  tetrylene. 
tetrylenic-acetate,  s. 

Chem.:  CaUuOi=^^'!^^Qy^\02.  A  colour- 
less, oily  liquid ,  prepared  by  distilling  tetry- 
lenic  bromide  with  argentic  acetate.  Insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  boils 
at  200^  and  readily  decomposed  by  alkalis. 

tetrylenlo-alcohol,  s.     [Butene-oly- 

COL.l 

tetrylenlc-bromlde,  s. 

Vliem. :  C^HnBr.i.     An  oily  liquid  obtained 


by  mixing  tetrene  with  bromine  vapour.     It 
boils  at  158'. 
tetrylenic-chloride,  s. 

Chtm. :  C4H8CI0.  A  colourless  oil  obtained 
by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  with  tetrene 
in  diffused  daylight.  It  has  a  sweetish  odour, 
a  burning  taste,  sp.  gr.  ril2  at  28°,  boils  at 
123',  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether. 

tef-ryl-in,  s.    (Eng.  tetryl;  -in.) 

CAem. .'  The  hypothetic  radical  derived  from 
Tetrylene  (q.v.j. 

tetrylin-triamine,  s. 

Chem.:  C4Hi3N3=  N3  [(°J^^^"  Atriatomic 
base  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen on  cyanoform.     It  boils  at  170'. 

tef -ter  (1),  *  tet-er,  *  tet-ere,  •  tet-tar,  j. 

[A.  S.  Uter,  prob.  cogn.  with  Icel.  titra  —  to 
shiver,  to  twinkle  ;  Ger.  ri((ern  =  to  tremble  ; 
zilUrmal  =  a  tetter,  ringworm ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ciimoch,  sitarocA ;  Fr.  dar(re ;  Sansc.  dardru 
=  a  tetter.] 

1.  A  cutaneous  disease,  spreading  all  over 
the  body,  and  causing  a  troublesome  itching  ; 
herpes  (q. v.).     [ScALL,  t.) 

2.  A  name  v.iguely  applied  to  several  cu- 
taneous diseases. 

"  Suffer  the  enimies  language,  aa  it  were  a  Uttar  or 
rhiKWorme.  to  harbor  it  selfe  within  the  iawea  of 
Euylish  conquerors. "—i7o/l>ufted  :  Di^Kript.  Ireland, 
ch.  1. 

tetter-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica.  So  named  because  it 
cures  tetters.  (Prior.)  But  in  Hampshire 
children  think  that  the  juice  applied  to  tlie 
skin  will  produce  tetter.    (Britten  *  Holland.) 

*  tef -ter,  v.t.     [Tetter,  s.]     To  affect  with 

tetter. 

"  So  shall  my  lunjs 
Coin  wonis  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazelB 
Which  we  disdain  ahoujil  fc^fer  us," 

ihafxsp. :  Coriotanui.  IlL  1, 

tef-ter-tot-ter,  s.    [Tittertotteb,  s.  &  v.] 

'  tef-ter-ous,  «.  [Eng.  tetter,  s. ;  -ous.] 
Having  the  character  or  nature  of  tetter ; 
affected  with  tetter. 

tef-ter-wort,  s.     [Eng.  tetter,  and  wart     So 
named  because  it  cures  tetters.    (Prior.)J 
Bot. :  Chelidonium  viajus. 

tet-ti-gon'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TtTTiYowo 
(tettigonia)  =  i  small  cricket  or  grasshopper.] 
J!n(t>in.  ;  A  genus  of  Jassidae  (q.v.),  with 
very  numerous  species,  chiefly  from  America. 
The  distance  between  the  ocelli  and  the  ocelli 
and  the  eyes  equal.  There  is  one  British 
species,  Tettigonia  riridis. 

"  tet-tl-go-ni'-a-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tetti- 
goni(a):  Lat.  fem.'id.  adj.  suB'.  -ado:.] 

Entom. :  An  old  family  of  Homoptera,  now 
merged  in  Jassidse. 

•  tef -tish,  a.  [Fr.  tfte  =  a  head  ;  cf.  testy.] 
Testy,  peevish,  crabbed,  tetchy. 

"  This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  sure  had  beaten 
me,  he  is  the  most  tettuh  knave."— fieaum.  ■*  Ftei.  : 
Wit  tcithaut  Money,  v. 

*tef-ty,  (!.    [Tettish.]    Irritable,  tetchy. 

'•  So  cholerick  and  teUj/  that  no  man  may  Bp«ak 
with  them."~Biir(on. 

teucb,  tengh,  a.    [Tocoe.]    Tough.  ^Scotch.) 
■■  Unco  thick  in  the  soles,  as  ye  m.iy  weel  miud.  for 
by  being  teiteh  in  the  upper  leather."— i'coH;  Old  Mor- 
tality, ch.  xxvlii. 

teu'-crin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  teucr(luvi)  ;  -in.] 
Chem.  ;    CjiHojOn.      A  glncoside  obtained 
from    Teucrium  /ruticans.     Nitric  acid   eon- 
verts  it  into  a  crystallized  acid  having  the 
composition  CgHgOg. 


teu'-cri-iim,  s.      [Lat.    teTimwn,  from  Gr. 
reiiKpiov  (teukrion)  =  a  kind  of  germander.] 

Bot. :  Gennander  :  a  genus  of  Labiata;,  tribe 
Ajugeie.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  nearly 
equal,  or  two-lipped  ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
bipartite,  the  lower  one  patent,  three-cleft; 
stamens,  much  exserted.  Known  species 
eighty-six,  from  temperate  and  warm  coun- 
tries. All  the  European  species  were,  of  old, 
held  in  high  repute  medicinally,  for  their 
aromatic,  bitter,  and  stomachic  properties.  Two 
were  used  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  The 
United  States  h«o  one  species,  T.  canadenie, 
the  American  Germander,  or  Wood  Sage. 


teud-op'-sis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  teuthis,  and  Gr, 
oi//(5  (opsis)  =  appearance.] 

Fala-ont. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidse,  or  a  sub- 
genus of  Loligo,  with  Ave  species,  from  the 
Upper  Lias  and  Oolite  of  France  and  Wur- 
teiiiberg.  Pen  like  Loligo,  but  dilated  and 
spatulate  behind. 

teu'-thi-dse,  s-  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  teutMis);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idit.] 

1.  Zool. :  Calamaries,  Squids  ;  a  family  ol 
Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  section  Octopoda. 
Body  elongated  ;  lins  short,  broad,  and  mostly 
terminal ;  shell  horny,  consisting  of  a  shaft 
and  two  lateral  expansions  or  wings.  There 
are  eighteen  genera,  very  widely  distributed, 
which  D'Orbignv  divided  into  two  sub-fa- 
milies :  Myopsid'iE  (having  the  eyes  covered 
with  skin)  and  Oigopsida;  (having  the  eyes 
naked,  Hns  terminal  and  united,  forming  a 
rliomli). 

2.  PaUeont. :  The  £imily  appears  first  in  the 
Lias. 

teu-thid'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  teidhis, 
genit.  teulhid(U);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -idm.] 
Ichthy:  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii  Per- 
ciformes,  with  a  single  genus.  [Teuthis.] 
Body  oblong,  strongly  compressed,  covered 
with  small  scales ;  lateral  line  continuous  ; 
one  dorsal,  the  spinous  portion  being  the 
more  developed ;  anal  with  seven  spines ; 
ventrals  thoracic,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner 
spine,  with  three  soft  rays  between. 

teu'-this,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rixiOii  (teuthis)  — 

a  squid.] 
Ichthy. :   The  sole  genus  of  the  family  Teu- 

thididse  (q.v.),  with  about  thirty  species  from 

the  Indo-Paciflc.    They  are  small  herbivorous 

fishes,  rather  more  than  a  foot  long. 
teuf-lose,  s.     [Gr.  TtOrAoi'  ((ra(ton)  =  beet ; 

suit,  -ose.] 

Chem.  :  A  kind  of  sugar  resembling  glucose, 

said  to  exist,  under  certain  circumstances,  ir 

the  juice  of  beet.    (H'alls.) 

Teu'-ton,  s.  [Lat.  Teutones.]  [TectosicI 
Originally  one  of  an  ancient  German  tribe, 
conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Marius  in 
B.C.  100  ;  ultimately  applied  to  the  Germanic 
people  of  Europe  generally,  and  now  used  to 
denote  Germans,  Dutch,  Scandinavians,  and 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  as  opposed  to 
Celts. 

Teu-ton'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Teutonics,  from 
Teutones,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  native 
name,  the  original  appearing  in  M.  H.  Ger. 
dititisk  =  national.]    [Dutch.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tea- 
tons,  a  peojile  of  Germanic  origin  ;  in  a  wider 
sense  pertaining  to  the  Scandinavians  and 
people  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  as  well  as  to 
German  races    proper;    German,    Germanic 

If  TeiUo-Celtic:  Of  mixed  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
lineage,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
French  provinces. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  language  or  language* 
collectively  of  the  Teutons.  [Teutonic-lak- 
OUAtiE.S.]  ^^ ^^^     ^^^ 

Teutonic-cross,  s.     | 

Her. :  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  cross  potent, 
from  its  having  been  the 
original  badge  assigned  by 
the  Isinperor  Henry  VI.  to 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  (q.v.). 

Teutonic-lan- 
guages, s.  pi. 

I'hilol. :  A  group  of  allied  languages  belong- 
ing to  the  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  family. 
The  Teutonic  dialects  may  be  arranged  in 
three  sub-divisions : 

(1)  Low  German:  Including  the  Gothic, 
Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Old  Saxon,  and 
English  tongues. 

(2)  ScaJidiiraiiian;  Including  the  Icelandic, 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  tongues. 

(3)  High  German,  divided  into  three  stages : 
(a)  Old  High  German,  spoken  in  Upper  or 
South  Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
(M  Middle  Hiqh  German,  spoken  in  Upper 
Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  (c)  Modern 
High  German. 


TE0T0NIC-CK088. 


f&te,  at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  ather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maxine ;  go,  p6t. 
•r.  wore.  W9l£  work,  whS.  son ;  mute.  ciib.  ciire.  viite,  cur.  rule.  fuU ;  try.  Syrian.    »,oo  =  e;ey-a:<4u-wr. 


Teutonicism— texture 
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Teutonic-nations.  &  pi.  The  diflerent 
■fltiuns  cuiupnsinj,'  tlie  Teutonic  race.  They 
are  divided  intu  three  branches  :  (1)  The  Hiifh 
German,  including  the  Teutonic  inlial'itan'ts 
of  Upper  and  Middle  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  the  greater  port  of  the  Germans  of 
Hungary  ;  (2)  The  Sojcom.  or  Low  Gemuuis, 
including  tlie  Frisians,  Low  Germans,  Dutch, 
Fleniisli,  and  English  ;  (3)  The  Scanditiaviaris, 
Including  Icelanders,  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
and  Danes. 

Teutonic-order,  s.   A  military  religious 

order  of  kiiij^'hts.  established  towards  tlie 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  imitation  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers.  It  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Teutonic  crusaders,  and  was 
established  in  the  Holy  Land  for  charitable 
purposes.  It  gradua'lly  attained  to  high 
power,  but  began  to  decline  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  finally  abolished  by  Na- 
poleon in  1S09. 

Teu-tdn'-i-9ism,  s.  [Eng.  Teutonic;  -t*nu] 
A  Teutonic  idiom  or  expression  ;  a  Germauisni. 

Teu'-ton-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Teuton;  -ism.]  A 
TeutouRisni  (.q.v.). 

"  A  refre-ihing  abseuce  of  TfUtonismn  from  bia  ren- 
dering of  Ihio  fainoua  correapoudeuce. " — St  Jamet't 
QfuelC«.  Dec  23.  1S96. 

Teu'-ton-ize,  v.t.  &,  i.     [Eng.  Teuton;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  Teutonic  or  German  ; 
to  make  conformable  to  German  idiom  or 
analogies. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  conform  to  Gei-man  cus- 
tomSj  idioms,  &c. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  v.t.  &.  i.    [A.S.  tawian  = 
to  taw,  to  work,  to  beat.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  work  ;  to  prepare  by  working ;  to  be 
actively  employed  about ;  to  fatigue.    (Prov.) 

•  2.  To  pull  about,  to  tease,  to  tumble  over. 

"  Do  not  linger  'em  ,  ,  . 
They  wUl  bo  tew  you  else" 

Seaum.  A  Flet.  :  Pilffrim,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  beat,  work,  or  press,  as  hemp,  leather, 
Ac. ;  to  taw. 

•  4.  To  dress,  to  treat. 

"  Within  here,  h'as  m^tle  the  gAvest  sport  with  Tom 
the  coachman,  so  tewed  liim  up  with  sack  that  he  lies 
lashing  ahutt  of  M.-iImsie  fur  his  marea."~Beaum.  & 
Flet. :  Wit  without  Money,  iii. 

•  B.  Intrans.  :  To  labour. 

*  tew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  v.t.  [Tow,  v.]  To  tow, 
to  drag,  to  pull  along. 

"  The  goodly  river  Lee  he  wisely  did  divide. 
By  whicli   the   Danea  liful   tlien  their  fuH-fraught 
navies  tew'd,"  Drayton:  Poty-Otbion,  s.  12. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (1),  5.  [A.S.  tawa  =  instru- 
meiits,  tools.]    Materials  lor  anything. 

tew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [Taw  (2),  v.]  An  iron 
chain  ;  a  rope  or  chain  for  towing  or  drajrging 
anything  along,  as  a  vessel,  a  boat,  or  the 
like. 

tew'-el  (ew  as  u)»  *  tew-ell,  *  tu-ill«  s. 

[O.  Fr.  tuiel,  tueil ;  Ft.  tuyav.] 

1,  A  pipe,  a  chimney,  a  funnel. 

"  In  the  (nick  of  the  forge,  against  the  fire-place,  is 
fixed  a  thick  iron  pl^ite.  and  a  taper  pipe  in  it  ahove 
five  Inches  lon^',  cnlled  a  tewl,  or  tewel  iron,  which 
comes  throiigh  the  back  of  the  forge ;  into  this  teujel 
Is  placed  the  bellows,  "—J/ojtoii. 

2.  The  same  as  Tuyebe  (q.v.). 

tew'-ing  (ew  as  u),  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Tew  (1),  v.] 

te  wing-bee  tie,  s.  A  spade-shaped  in- 
strument for  beating  hemp,  tewing,  touseling, 
tawing,  or  teasing  being  yet  existing  terms 
for  the  working  by  pulling  and  beating. 

tew'-taw  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [A  reduplication 
of  tau\  v.,  ur  tew  {1),  v.]  To  beat  or  break,  as 
hemp  or  flax  ;  to  taw. 

"Tlie  method  and  way  of  watering,  pilling,  break- 
ing, and  tewtatoing  at  hemp  and  flax,  &  a  particular 
business." — Mortimer. 

tex'-a-lite,   s.     [After  Texas,   Pennsylvania, 
where  found,  and  Gr.  At'^os  (lithos)  =  a  stone  ; 
Ger.  teX'iUtk.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Brucite  (q.v.), 

Tex'-an.  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Texas,  formerly 
part  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  in  Mexico,  but 
which,  deelaring  its  independence  on  March  2, 
1S30,  andvindic;itingitthe  same  year  in  battle, 
became  in  Dec,  1845,  a  State  of  the  American 
Union. 


Texan  fever,  s.   A  splenetic  fever  some- 

tiniea  epidemic  on  the  suuthern  cattle  nrnges, 
especially  among  uniuclimated  stock,  aud  nut 
infrequently  commuuicated  to  northern  herda 
by  animals  coming  from  an  infected  district. 
Also  called  Texas  fever. 

Texan  shreiv-mole,  s. 

Zool.:  Scalopa  latimanna,  frt^m  Mexico  and 
Texiis.  Hair  black,  long,  thin,  slightly  crisped  ; 
feet  larger  nnu  broader  than  in  any  other 
species  of  the  genua. 

tex  -as,  a.  The  pilot-house,  captain'e  quarters, 
Ac,  composing  tbo  uppermcst  works  on  a  river 
steamer  in  tho  West  and  South.     {Local.) 

text,  '  texte,  s.  [Fr.  texte  =  a  text,  the 
original  words  or  subject  of  a  book,  from  Lat. 
tej:tum  =  that  which  is  woven,  a  fabric,  the 
style  of  an  authoi",  a  t^xt ;  prop.  ucut.  sing, 
of  te^us,  pa.  par.  of  texo  =  to  wtave.) 

1.  A  discourse,  composition,  or  subject  upon 
which  a  note  or  cummentary  is  written  ;  the 
original  words  of  an  author  as  distinguished 
from  a  paraphrase  or  commentary. 

"  For  In  phiin  text,  withoutcu  nede  of  glose. 
Thou  host  tmuslated  the  Romnunt  of  tlie  Rose." 
Chaucer:  Lrgettde  of  Oifod  Womeri,    (Prol.) 

2.  A  verse  or  passage  of  Scripture,  especially 
one  selected  as  the  theme  of  a  sermon  or  dis- 
course. 

"  In  religion 
What  error,  hut  some  sober  bruw 
WiU  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  texts' 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iiL  & 

T[  It  is  saitl  that  the  first  ecclesiastic  who 
preached  from  a  text  in  England  was  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  did 
so  about  1204.  Not  till  after  the  fifteenth 
century  were  texts  universally  in  use  among 
preachers. 

3.  Hence,  any  subject  or  theme  chosen  to 
enlarge  or  coimnent  upon  ;  a  topic. 

"  No  more :  the  text  is  foolish." 

Shakesp. :  Lear.  Iv.  2. 

i.  A  particular  kind  of  handwriting  of  a 
large  kind  ;  also  a  particular  kind  of  letter  or 
character :  as,  German  text,  small  text.  [Text- 
hand.  J 

"  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy  book." 

.ihakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lott.  v.  2. 

5.    The   received  reading  of  any  passage. 

[TE-XTUS-  RECEPTU3.] 

text-book»  ». 

1.  A  book  containing  a  eelectiou  of  texts  or 
pass;iges  of  Scripture  for  easy  reference. 

2.  A  book  with  wide  spaces  between  tho 
lines  of  text  for  notes  or  comments. 

3.  A  book  used  by  students  as  a  standard, 
book  for  a  jiarticular  branch  of  study  ;  a 
manual  of  instruction  ;  a  book  which  forms 
the  basis  of  lectures  or  comments. 

text-hand,  s.  a  large  hand  in  writing. 
So  called  Iroin  the  practice  of  writing  the 
text  of  a  book  in  a  large  hand  and  the  com- 
ments in  a  smaller  hand. 

*  text-man,  s.  a  man  ready  or  qmck  in 
quoting  texts. 

"  He  [Mede]  afterwards  became  an  excellent  linguist, 
curimiB  inatheuiaticiiui.  exact  text-man;  happy  in 
njakiiig  scripture  to  expound  itself  by  parallel  pWces." 
— Fuller:  Worthiet;  Etaex. 

text-pen,  5.  A  kind  of  metallic  pen 
used  in  engrossing. 

•  text- writer,  s.  One  who,  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  copied  books  for  sale. 

*  text,  "  texte,  v.t.  [Text,  5.]  To  write  in 
large  characters,  as  in  text-hand. 

"  Nay  texte  it 
Upon  my  forehe-od,  if  you  Itate  lue  mother. 
Put  mo  to  such  a  shame,  pray  you  do." 

Deaum.  *  Flet. :  Thierry  4  Theodoret,  IL. 

tex  -tQe,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  textilis  =  woven,  tex- 
tile, from  texliLs,  pa.  par.  of  texo  =to  weave.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Wovenorcapableof  being  woven;  formed 
by  weaving;  as,  textile  fabrics. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  weaving. 

"In  general  the  other  textile  industries  are  rather 
better  than  they  were  last  week.'—  Weekly  Echo,  Sapt. 
6.  1885. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  made  by 
weavers  ;  a  woven  or  textile  fabric 

"The  placing  of  the  tangible  parte  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  textilei,"~ 
Bacon  :  Nat.  ffitt.,  S  846. 

*text'-let,  s.  [Eng.  text;  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
little  t€xt. 

"One  little  teTtlri  frova  the  gospel  of  Freedom."— 
Carlyle :  Sttrtor  UetartuM.  bt.  L.  ch.  xl. 


tex' -tor,  s.    (Lat.  =  a  weaver.) 

Oriiith. :  A  genus  of  IMoceiuffi,  with  Ave 
species,  from  tro|iical  and  soutliern  Africa. 
Bill  tliiek,  conical;  wing  abruptly,  find  tail 
slightly  rounded. 

"  tex-tbr'-J-al,  a.  (Lat.  textorivs,  ftrora  tex- 
tor  —  a  weaver.  ]    Pertaining  to  weaving. 

•'From  the  cultivati.m  of  the  trxtorial  wtj,  amoDg 
the  orirntals  came  Uarius'tt  wonderful  cloth."— IKar* 
totk :  Uitt.  Eng.  Poetry,  111.  79. 

•  tex'-trine,  a.  [Lat.  textrinus,  for  textoHnua, 
from  Uixtor  —  a  weaver.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  weaving ;  textorial. 


this  taxtrino  power."— iWAam ;  f^yiico-Thvuhiay^k. 
viiL,  ch.  vL 

*  tex'-tu-al.  •  tex-tu-el,  a.  {Tr.  tcxtuel  = 
of  or  in  a  text,  from  texte  =  a  text  (q.v.).J 

1.  Learned  or  versed  in  texts. 

"  But.  for  I  am  a  man  not  trxtuel. 
I  wol  not  tel  of  t«xte-s  never  a  del," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,186. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  text, 

"So  stands  the  case,  upon  the  foot  of  the  textuai 
reading."— H'ar^r/and  ,■   WorkM,  vi.  163. 

3.  Serving  for  or  depending  on  texts ;  tex- 
tuary. 

"  Speculation  interchanged  with  experience,  posi- 
tive theoloiiy  with  puleinical.  textual  with  diaoourt- 
otiG,"—Bp.  Hail:  Works.    (Dedic.) 

*  tex'-tn-al-ist,  s.    [Eng.  uxtual ;  -ist.] 

\.  One  who  is  well  read  or  versed  in  tho 
Scriptures,  and  so  is  quick  at  quoting  texta. 
2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  text. 

■  These  that  are  so  gre.it  t^xtualists  are  not  but  >t 
the  text."— iJyAyoo(;  MUcellaniet,  p.  2u. 

tex'-tn-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  textual;  -ly.]  In 
a  textual  manner ;  in  accordance  with  tho 
text ;  literally,  verbatim ;  placed  in  the  text 
or  body  of  a  work. 

*■  After  texlually  quoting  the  recent  telegram.*— 
Evening  StandarJ,  Nov.  H,  1885. 

*  tex'-tn-ar-ist,  s.  [Eng.  textunr(y);  -trt.) 
One  well  versed  in  texts  ;  a  textualist. 

*  tex'-tu-ar-y,  a.  &.  s.    [Fr.  textuaire.] 

A.  As  oiijeciloe: 

1.  Contained  in  the  text;  textual. 

"  He  extenils  the  exclusion  uuto  twenty  davea, 
which  In  the  ftfxfua?^/ sense  is  fully  accoinpiishea  la 
oue."— Brow rie  .■   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  cli.  xvi, 

2.  Serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative. 

"  r  see  no  ground  why  this  reason  should  hetextaarj/ 
to  ours,  or  that  God  intended  bim  ui  uuiTenal  hau- 
Rh\p."—Qtanvill. 

£.  As  substaiitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  textualist. 

"  He  [Tighe]  w,ia  an  excellent  textuary  and  profound 
linguist,  the  re.-ison  why  he  was  imployed   liy  king 


2.  Judaism  (PL):  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Karaites  (q.v.),  from  their  adherence  to 
the  text  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.    (Brantie.) 

*  tex'-tn-el,  a.    [Textdal.] 

*  tex'-tu-ist.  s.  [Eng.  text;  -uist.]  A  tex- 
tualist or  text-man. 

"The  little  our  Saviour  could  prevail  about  thi* 
doctrine  of  charity  against  the  crabbed  textuii-ts  of  hia 
time."— Milton:.  Doctrine  of  Divorce.    (To  the  Parll^ 

ment.) 

tex-tu-lar'-i-a,  *  tex-ti-lar -i-a,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.,  dimin.  from  (exiits  =  woven,  pa.  par.  of 
texo  =  to  weave.] 

L  ZooL  :  A  genus  of  GlobigerinidEe.  Test 
generally  conical  or  wedge-shaped,  consisting 
of  numerous  chambers  arranged  in  two  alter- 
nate, parallel  series  ;  aperture  lateral,  not 
beaked,  situated  beneath  the  apex. 

2.  Palceont. :  From  tlie  Carboniferoua  on- 
ward. 

tex'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  textnra  =  a  web, 
from  textus,  pa.  par.  of  texo  =  to  weave.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  weaving. 

"Skins,  although  a  natural  h.Tbit  unto  all  l>efon 
the  Invention  of  texture,  were  something  more  uato 
Aduui."— Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  woven  ;  a  web ;  a  fabric 

formed  by  weaving.    {Lit.  Sjig.) 

"  others,  apart  far  in  the  grnssy  dale. 
Or  roiight;ning  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave." 
Thornton  :  Spring,  6i8. 

3.  The  manner  of  weaving,  with  respect 
either  to  form  or  matter ;  the  disposition, 
arrangement,  or  connection  of  thieads,  fila- 
ments, or  other  slender  bodies  interwoven. 


1>^  b6^;  pout,  jd^i;  cat.  yell,  chorus,  $liin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing. 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  BhUn ;  -(ion.  -^ion  =  zhun.   -cions,  -tlous,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  :^  b?l.  d^ 
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texture— thalassophryne 


4.  The  disp(».sition  of  the  several  elementary 
coTistitueut  jjarts  vf  any  body  in  coinuxtion 
with  cacli  other;  tiie  nianntr  in  wliich  tlie 
conslilui-nt  putts  at  any  budy  are  disposed, 
arniny;ed,  or  united. 

"Wliile  tlie  p*.rtii;le:i  coiitinue  entlr*.  they  may 
coiti|>uB«  )KKlies  ol  tlie  tame  ualur>*  aiul  Uxtum  u,  w. 
witli  «iiter  mill  curth  cuiupu»eU  vt  eutire  puitiLles  In 
the  iK^iii\titiji."~.VawUjiu 

II,  TechiUaUly : 

1.  Anat. :  The  particular  aritingenient  of 
the  elements  i»f  tissues  conslituting  any  organ. 
It  is  used  chiefly  in  describin;;  the  solid  por- 
tions of  tlic  body,  l)ut  is  sometimes  extended 
to  the  ("orpuscles  of  the  blood,  &c 

2.  Petrol. :  The  state  witli  regard  to  consoH- 
dation  of  the  several  rocks  (see  extract),  and 
tlie  .irran;^ement  of  their  particU'S,  as  the 
*'  slaty  textiiie."  It  refers  to  tlie  Jirrangctnent 
of  the  purls  of  :i  rock  on  a  smaller  scale  tiiau 
the  word  structure. 

"Tlie  more  fomiiact,  stony,  and  crystAlline  texture 
of  tliu  "ililur  iis  cumiJ%red  t«  the  newer  iuck^"—Ls/ell ; 
Prtiic.  u/UfOl..  ch  xii. 

*  tex'-ture,  v.t.    [Texture,  s.]    To  form  a 

Uxture'uf  ur  with  ;  to  interweave. 

*  tex-tu-ry,  s.  (Textuhe,  <.J  The  art  or 
pri.'cess*of  weuvui^. 

tex'-tus,  s.  (Lat.  =  (1)  texture  ;  (2)  construc- 
tion, connection,  context.]  The  text  of  any 
book,  spec,  of  the  liiiJe. 

textus-receptuSt  s. 

Biblical  Criticism:  A  received  text;  one 
from  which,  as  being  the  best  accessible, 
tiunslators  niakt;  their  version  into  the  ver- 
naruUr.  The  textus  receptusof  tlie  OUlTesUi- 
meat  is  the  Hebrew  tt-xt.  from  which  tlie 
Amhnrized  English  Version  of  that  poition 
of  the  Bible  was  made.  The  textus  reeeptus 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Greek  text,  from 
wliii-h  the  Authorized  Euglisli  Version  was 
produced.  The  term  textus  might  also,  witli- 
out  inipioprietv,  be  usetl  of  the  Ilel^rew  and 
Greek  texts  cimseu  by  the  revisers  as  the 
basis  of  the  Revised  Version.  The  textus  re- 
ceptus  of  tlie  Old  Testament  in  the  A.V.  rested 
on  tlie  Hebrew  Masoietic  Text,  winch  has 
come  tiown  in  manuscripts  of  no  great  an- 
tiquity, and  all  of  the  same  family  or  recen- 
sion. Tlie  oldest  Hebrew  manu.script  of  whieli 
the  age  is  known,  bears  date  a.d.  916.  There 
are  not  niatei  ials  to  submit  the  Hebrew  text 
to  [ijoper  t-ritic;d  revision,  and  the  revisers 
adlieie  tr)  it  nearly  to  the  s;iiue  extent  as  the 
translators  of  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
case  is  different  with  the  New  Testament. 
The  textus  rCL-eptus  on  which  the  A.V.  was  con- 
structed w;i3  chiefly  that  of  Bezn,  published 
in  lOSD.  It  liad  been  based  on  Stephen's  edi- 
tion of  1560,  and  this  ag.iin  on  the  fourth 
edition  of  Erasmus,  a.d.  1517.  None  of  the 
mannscripts  used  were  of  tirst  rate  authority. 
The  revisers  had  the  advantage  of  Codex  A 
(the  Alexainhian  manuscript)  of  the  tiftli 
century  ;  Codex  B  (the  Vatican  manuscript)  nf 
the  loiiith  century,  or  earlier;  Ci>'lex  C  Ube 
Ephraim  manuscript)  of  the  tifth  century; 
Codex  D  (the  manuscript  of  Bezii)  of  the  sixth 
century;  and  Cudex  f^  (the  Sinnitic  manu- 
script) of  the  fourth  century.  Numerous  im- 
S roved  reading's  have  therefore  been  intro- 
uced-  The  text  which  they  chose  was 
published  aei)arately  by  the  Clarendon  Press 
at  oxford  in  18S1. 

*  teyne,  s.  [Lat.  tcenia  =  a  band,  a  flllet.]  A 
tliMi  plate  of  metal. 

th^ck,  •  thak,  *  thakke,  s.  [A.S.  tka^c  = 
tliatrh  ;  C'l^'U.  with  I'ut.  (kik :  Irel.  thai-; 
Dan.  tag;  Sw.  tah ;  Ger.  dach.]  The  older 
and  piovincial  form  of  thatch  (q.v.). 

thack  and  rape,  s.  or  adv.  Thatch  and 
rope;  used  tiguiatively  for  snug  and  comfort- 
able. 

"  We'll  a'  b«  na  riyht  and  tight  as  tftnck  and  rape 
ean  inuke  u&."--Scott  ■   Uuy  Mannerijiij,  ch.  L 

th^ck,  t]iacke(l),  *tbak.  *thakke,  v.t. 

[TiiACK,  s.]     To  thatch. 

*t]iacke  (2),   *thakke.  v.t.     [A.S.  tliacciav, 
=  to  stroke;   Icel.  thjnl:ka  =  to  thwack,   to 
thump.]    [Thwack. 1    To  thump,  to  thwack. 
"  TfMck'd  hire  about  the  lemlea  wel." 

Chancer  :  C.  T.,  3,302. 

th^ck'-er,  s.  (Eng.  thack  (1),  v. ;  -er.]  A 
tliatcher.     (Proi'.) 

|hae,  jrron.    [See  def.]    These.    (Scotch.) 

"  One  ul  fA'iffilnmb  doga  thatcanua  bark."— Scoff .' 
Waevi-lefi,  ch.  xxwi. 
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thairm,  s.    [Tharm.]    a  small  gut;  catgut, 
tiddlestring.     {Scotch.) 

•'Wlieu  I  AID  tiret!  of  Bcmping  (ft a /rm  or  sluglug 
ballauLa.  "~Scu/l;  lifUguuntUt,  letter  xL 

tlial-ain-en-9epli'-a-ldii,  s.     [Gr  daAa^o; 

{tluilamos)  =  a    beil-cliaiuber,    and    iyKt*^aJ<ov 
{enykei'hiilon)  =  the  br.iin.) 

Embryo!. :  A  ceiebral  rudiment  correspond- 
ing to  the  tlu-iUnni  optici  and  tlie  third  ventricle 
of  the  brain.    {Huxley.) 

th^l-a-me'-phor-us,  th&l-a-me'-plior- 
os  (pi.  ttial-a-xne -phor-i/thal-a-me  - 

phor-oi),  s.      [Mi'd.  Gr.  0aAa/iq<f>opo«  {tkaia- 

viei'horos) :    tfoAa^tj    (thalame)   =    an    ark,    a 

shrine,  and  </)opd9  (phoros)  ~  bearing.] 

Egyptian  Antiq.:  A  kneeling  figure  support- 
ing a   shrine    or    iu- 

sci  ibed  tablet.   These 

statues   probably  re- 

piesent    priests    and 

initiated  won)en  who 

carried  about  in  pio- 

cessinns   the   st-itues 

of  the  gods.     It  was 

usual  foi'  such  jiroces- 

sions    to  st^ind    still 

from    time    to   time, 

when  the  priests, 

kneeling  probably, 

presented  to  the  peo- 
ple the  images  of  the 

deities,  eitlier  to  be 

worsliipped  or  kissed. 

(Herod.,  ii.  4S,  49 ;  see  also  Mont/aucon :  Dian 

Ital.,  p.  361.) 

"  statues  of  this  class  are  now  commonly  called 
Pfisto,  huri  or  ThalamephoTi.  '—Librari/  Snfertaiuinst 
KnuwUdj/e :  £gr/pcian  JiuiquUica,  i.  ii'sO. 

thal-a-mi-fibr'-89,  s.pl.  [Lat.  thidamus  =  & 
bed-chamber,  and /os,  genit,  Jloris  =  a  flower.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-class  of  Dicotyledonous  plants 
esfciblished  by  De  Candolle.  Petals  many,  dis- 
tinct, inserted  in  the  re<-eptMcle ;  staiu'-ns  simi- 
larly inserted  ;  lience,  hypogjnous.  Twenty- 
three  orders  have  representatives  in  liritain, 
including  Ranunculaeece,  Cruciferse,  Malva- 
ceae, Hypericjicea,  &c. 

thal-a-mi-flor'-al,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  thalami- 
^r('i) ;  Eng.  adj.'suff.  -al.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  petals  and  atimens  in- 
serted in  the  receptacle ;  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Thalamitlone  (q.v.). 

tha-la'-mi-um.  s.     [Or.  flaAafiidy  (thalamios) 
=  belonging  to  a  bed-chamber.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  hollow  case  containing  spores  in  algala. 

2.  The  disc  or  lamina  prolifcra  of  lichens. 

3.  A  form  of  the  hymenium  in  fungals. 

thal'-a-mus,   s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  6a\utio^ 

(thfildvios)  —a  bed-chamber.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  place  at  which  it  hns  been 
thought  a  nerve  originates;  spec,  the  o]>tic 
thalami  (q.v.).  Called  also  the  Posterior 
cerebral  ganglia. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Tournefort's  name  for  the  Clinanthium 
(q.v.). 

(2)  The  receptacle  or  torus  at  the  top  of  the 
peduncle  of  a  tlower. 

(3)  The  thallus  of  a  fungal. 

thal-asa-,  pre/.    [Thalasso-.] 

t  thil-ass-arc'-tos,     *  thal'>arc-tos.    «. 

[PivLthalass-,  and  Gr.  apKTo5(ar/.ro'i)  =  a  bear.] 
Zonf.  :    Gray's  name   for    Ursus  maritimns, 
the  Polar  Bear,  to  which  he  gave  generic  dis- 
tinction. 

tli3.1-as-se'-ma.  s.    [Formed  by  Cuvier  from 
Gr.  (JaAacrtra  (thalassa)-=  the  sea. J 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Gephyrea  (q.v.).  Body 
cylindrical,  rounded,  and  smooth  behind;  no 
tentacles  ;  vent  at  end  of  body  ;  proboscis 
short.  It  is  said  that  the  species  penetrate 
limestone. 

thai- las-si- c6l'-la,  s.  [Gr.  fldAao-ffa  (thalassa) 
=  the  se;),  and  KoXXa  (An/?o)  =,ielly.l 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Thalassicollida 
(q.v.).  It  contains  a  number  of  compound, 
sdiceous  spicules  embedded  in  the  ectosarc. 

tha-las-si-col'-li-da,  s.  pJ.     [Mod.  Lat. 
thalafsicoll{a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 
Zool :  A  family  of  Radiolaria.    The  animals 


consist  of  structureless  cysts,  containing  cel- 
lular ekiments  and  protoplasm,  snrr.muded  by 
a  layei-  t>C  protoplasm,  giving  off  pseudopodia, 
which  commonly  stand  out  like  rays,  but 
sometimes  run  into  another,  !ind  so  f<irui  net- 
works. The  best  known  genera  are  Thalassi- 
coila,  SiiJuerozoum,  und  Collosphitra.  They 
are  all  marine,  bein^  found  floating  passively 
on  the  surface  of  most  seas,  ;ind  v-.ry  iu  size 
from  an  inch  in  diameter  downwards. 

tha-lii8-si-col-li'-na,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
lluUiusicoU(u) ;  Lat.  iieul.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zoiil. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  ThA> 
lassicollida  (q.v.). 

*  thal-^-sid'-ro-iaa,  s.    [Gr.  9aXatraa  (ffta- 

Ia5^'i)  =  the  sea,  and*  £po/^ci/c    (tiro»ieu£)  =  a 
a  runner.] 
Ornith.  :    An  old    genua   of   Procellariidso 

(q.v.).      [TUBINARES.] 

thSl-^-si'-na,  s.      [Lat.  (^osnnuf  =  sea- 
coloured.] 

Zool.  :  Thetype-gennsof  Thalassinidpe(q.v.), 
with  one  speeies.  Thalassina  scorploiiUIes,  from 
the  coast  of  Chili. 

thal-^-sin'-x-an*  s.      [Thalassina.]    Any 

individual  of  the  laiuily  Tlialassinidie  (q.v.). 

thal-3s-sin'-i-da9,  s.  pi.    [Mad.  Lat.  thalaa- 
siit(a) ;  Lat.  leni.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idie.] 

Zool.  :  A  widely-distributed  family  of  Ma- 
crurous  Decapoda.  Abdomen  long,  not  very 
solid,  carapace  small  nnti  compressed  ;  first  pair 
of  legs  large  ;  sternal  plate  long  andnaiTow, 

tha-las-si-d-,  pref.    [Thalasso-.] 

tha-las-si-o-phyl'-lum,  s.     [Pref.   iliaXcu- 
S10-,  and  Gr.  <^vWov  (fhiiiloii)  =  a  leaf.] 

Cot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  akin  to  Laminaria, 
but  liaving  the  fiond  spirdly  wound  around 
the  stem.  Fuundou  the  north-wesleru  shorei 
of  Arctic  America. 

*  tha-ias-si-o-pliy'-ta»  s.  pi.     [Pref.  thaUu* 
siu-,  and  Gr.  <i>vT6y  {phutoii)  =  a  plaijt.] 

Bot.  :  Lamouroux's  name  for  Alga:,  becatiso 
most  of  them  are  marine. 

*  tha-l^'-si-o-phyte,  s.  [Thalassiophyta.} 

Bot. :  Any  individual  of  tlie  old  order  Tha- 
lassiophyta (q.v.) ;  an  algal. 

tha^las-sd-.    th2il-ass-»    tha-ias-si-6-» 

pre/.  [Gr.  6aXdacrio<;  (thahissios)^  murine.] 
Of  or  belonguig  to  the  sea ;  inhabiting  the 
sea ;  marine. 

tha-lds-so-chel'-ys,  s.    fPief.  tTialasso-,  and 
Gr.  \eAi/s  (chclus)  =  a  tiu'toise.] 

Zool. :  Loggerhead  Turtle  ;  a  genus  of  Che- 
loniidie,  equivalent  to  the  genus  Cat»uana  of 
older  authors,  with  two  or  three  species  from 
tropical  seas.  Plates  of  the  carapace  not 
imbrieated  ;  fifteen  plates  on  the  disc  ;  jaws 
slightly  curved  towards  each  other  at  their 
extremity. 

thal-Ss-som'-e-ter,  s.    [Pret  tkaXasso-^  and 
Eng.  meter.]     A  tide-gauge. 

tha-ias-so-phry'-ne,  s.    [Pref.  thalasgo; 
and  Gr.  t^pvvrj  (phnine)  =  a  toad.] 

Ickthy. :  A  genus  of  Batrachidje,  with  two 
species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Paeific  coasts 
of  Central  America.  The  spinous  dorsal  is 
formed  by  two  spines  only,  each  of  which  is 
hollow,  like  the  opercular  spine,  and  conveys 
the  contents  of  a  poison-bag  situated  at  the 
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A.  Perforated  opercular  spUie. 

base.  The  poison-bags  have  no  external  mns- 
culiir  layer,  and  are  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  thick,  loose  skin  which  envelojics  the 
spines;  the  ejection  of  the  poison  therefore 
ran  only  be  effected  by  the  pressure  to  which 
the  pnjsou-bag  is  subjected  the  moment  the 
spine  enters  another  body. 
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tb&l-at-tdr-o-g]^,  ».  [Gr.  ed\arra  (thalatta) 
the  st;i ;  suil.  -uLugy.]  The  scieuce  which 
ti"eats  of  tlie  bea. 

■•  A  lulHciciit.  theory  ol  tJuUaUiloffif.'—Proe.  Phy*. 
Soc,  Loiiuon.  vU  IL 

thale,  s.  [Namt-a  after  Tliul  (1542  15S3),  who 
iiicluiii-d  tlie  Tliale  Cress  in  his  6ylva  Jiercy- 
tea.    (i'rior.)]    (See  compound.) 

thale -cress,  s. 

Hot. :  A  book  name  for  Arabis  Thaliana. 

tlia'-lcr  (th  .13  t),  8.  fGer.l  [DoLLAn.l  A 
uciiii.m  (Silver  coiu,  worth  uuoui  bc^cuO'-tive 


centB.  Prior  to  187t,  it  was  the  iimnetary  unit, 
but  iti  that  yi'iir  w;u  Bn)ie;-seded  by  the  mark, 
Talue  about  iwotity-Iivo  cciits. 

•  thal-er-6ph'-a-ga,  s.  pi  [Gr.  ^oAcpos 
{thulero-i)=  lihioiiiiiig,  iresh,  and  ^ay=ti'  (p-Va- 
gein)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom.  :  Macleay's  name  for  the  Cetoniadre. 

•  th^l-er-oph'-a-goiis,  a.  [Thalerophaga.] 

Feediiij,'  on  rtowt-rs. 

"By  the  diaixialtioii  nlso  of  the  thaUrophaioiu 
groiiiia."— ^'(ffd'tjo'i  A  SfiuiJiurU  :  Treatita  on  ImvcCi. 
p.  m. 

thjil-heini'-ite  (or  th  as  t),  s.  [After  Thal- 
lieim,     Erz^cLiirije,    wliere    found ;    suff.    -iU 

Min. :  The  same  as  Danaite  (q.v.). 

Tha-li'-a,  s.    \Gv.] 

1 .  Gr.  Avfi-i.  : 
One  "f  the  Muses, 
geni'ially  regarded 
as  tlip  patrt'uess  of 
conieily.  Slie  w;i3 
supposed  by  s-'Uie, 
also,  to  preside  ovt-r 
husliaridry  and 
planting,  and  is  le- 
presentt'd  ie:ining 
on  a  colntnii,  hcd<l- 
ing  a  mask  in  her 
ri-rlit  hand,  by 
wliicli  slie  is  dis- 
tinguished from 
her  sisters,  ns  also 
by  'i  sheplierd's 
crook. 

2.  Bnt.:  A  genus  of  Mai-anta(;eae.  ThaJxa 
dealhaUit  an  elegant  aquatic  jdant,  witli 
paiiiides  of  purple  flowers,  is  found  iu  South 
Carolina. 

3.  Min.  :  The  earth  supposed  to  be  an  oxide 
of  a  new  eienieut  tlialiiitn  (q.v.). 

4.  Astron. :  (Asteroid,  23], 

tha-li'-an,  thi'-li-an,  a.  IThalia.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  Thalia,  the  muse  of 
paslor^d  and  comic  poetry  ;  comic 

tha-lio'-trum,  s.    [Lat.) 

Bot, :  Mfadow-rue ;  a  genus  of  Rnnuncu- 
lace<e,  tribe  Aueitione:«*.  luvojucie  iinne ; 
sepals  four  or  fivt%  imbricated  in  lestivatinn  ; 
corolla  wanting ;  stJimeris  many ;  styles 
several  ;  achenes  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  usually 
acute  at  both  ends,  awnless.  Known  species 
fifty,  from  tUe  temperate  and  coMer  parts  of 
the  northern  hi-miwpbere.  In  the  United 
States  occur  seveial  epocies.  T.  autrmououles, 
the  Hue  Auemon  ',  is  common  in  wot-d-t  iu  tlio 
north.  In  appearan  e  it  is  moie  like  An>*moiie 
than  Thabtjtium.  and  is  of  attractive  aspect. 
Two  Dtlieis  are  T.  CuruuH,  the  Meadow  Hue, 
and  T.  ttuiicuiii,  the  Early  Mciidoiv  liue.  Of 
European  species  nuiy  bo  named  T.  alpinum, 
the  Alpiuc,  T.  viutiif,  the  Lesser,  and  T.jlavuin, 
the  C>nini  m  Meadow  line.  The  rout  of 
T,  /nliotomtm,  fr->m  tlie  temperate  parts  of  Ibe 
Himalayas,  is  given  in  India  as  a  tonic  and 
aperient  iu  >-onvaleecence  after  fever,  iu  chronic 
dyspepaia,  Ac. 

tha'-lite,  s.     [Eng.  thalhim:  suff. -ite  (ilfin.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  saponite  (q.v.),  occurring 
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in  amygdaloidal  rocks  on  the  north  shore  of  , 
Lake  Superior, 

tha  -li-iiin,  «-    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mill.:  A  name  given  to  a  supjiosed  new 
eleiucnt,  which  api^rently  has  no  existeuce. 

Uial-lei'-O-Chin,  5.  [Formed  from  Gr.  daWo^ 
{thnUos)  =  a.  grceu  bud,  aud  Peruv.  qiUiux  = 
bark.] 

Chem.  :  Dalleiocliin.  A  green  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  aud  then 
arniiionia  on  a  solution  of  quinine.  In  dilute 
soluiioMs  it  remains  dissolved  ns  a  l>ri.,'lit 
emerald  greeu  colour,  aud  forms  a  higlily 
delicite  test  for  tlic  preseuce  of  small 
quantities  of  quinine. 

thal'-lene,  s.    lOr.  flaAACd?) ;  -ene.] 

Clwrn. :  A  solid  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with 
nnthiaeene  tditained  fi-oni  tlie  last  products 
wliicli  pass  over  iu  Ihedistdlation  of  Auieiica:i 
]>elnduiiui.  It  is  distin;,'uished  by  a  green 
lluores(-ence,  and,  when  ilbiminated  by  violet 
aud  ultra-violet  light,  exhibits  a  fluorescent 
.speet  nun  containing  light-green  bands. 
{iratts:  Sup.) 

thal'-lic»a.  (Eng.  thaUiium) ;  -tc]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  cuniaiuiug  thallium. 

thallio  -  chloride  s.  [Thallium-chlo- 
KiDt:  ) 

thalliC'Oxide,  s.     [Thallium-oxide.] 

thal'-li-oiis,  a.  [Ens.  thalli{um) ;  -oui.]  Per- 
Uiiuing  to  tU;dliuin. 

thalllous  -  chloride,   s.      [Thai.licm- 

CIILUKIUE.! 

thalliOUS -oxide,  S.       [TtlALLIUM-OXIDE.J 

thal'-lxte,  s.     [Gr.  eoAAos  (t]iallos)  =  &  twig; 
bulf.  -iteiMin.).] 
Min. :  Tiie  same  as  OiSANrrE  (q.v.) 

th^l'-li-uzn,  s.  [Latinised  from  Gr.  6aAAos 
{thalliis)  —  n  green  bud.  from  tlie  green  Hue 
it  give.-*  in  tlie  spectrum,  which  led  to  its 
disiovery.] 

Chcm.  :  Symbol  Tl.  At  wt.  203*64.  A  triad 
metallic  element  discovered  by  Crookes  ir< 
IStjl,  and  widely  distributed  as  a  constituent 
in  iron  aud  copper  pyrites,  in  blende,  native 
sulphur,  and  iu  many  kinds  of  ores.  It  ean 
be  distilled  along  with  the  sulphur  by  heating 
pyrites  to  a  bright-red  heat,  then  dissolving 
out  tlteexi'ess  of  sulphur  by  boiling  with 
caustic  soda,  collecting  and  washing  the 
sulphide  of  thallium,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate, and  precipitating  tlic  thallium  in  the 
metallic  st;ite  by  the  action  of  pure  metallic 
zinc.  The  si>ongy  met.-ilis  compressed,  dried, 
and  fused  into  a  bright  metallic  button  l>y 
heating  under  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is 
a  perfect  metal,  with  high  lustre,  not  quit* 
so  white  as  silver,  bnt  free  from  the  blue  tin^'C 
of  lead.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  IISO-IIPI,  melts 
at  203",  is  a  very  soft  metal,  with  less  tenacity 
than  lead,  and  almost  devoid  of  elasticity. 
It  eoinmMnieat^s  an  intense  green  hue  to  a 
colourless  Hame,  and  its  spectrum  consists  of 
one  intensely  brilliant  ami  sharp  green  line, 
coinciding  with  the  number  1442*6  on  Kirch- 
hnirschait 

thalUam  -  alcohol,    ».      [Trallidh- 

ETHElt.) 

thallinm-chloride.  $, 

Chtm.  :  Thallium  foruis  four  chlorides  : 

(1)  DichhrUU  of  thallium:  TI0CI4.  A  pnle 
yellow  compound  formed  by  carefully  heating 
the  protochloride  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine. 

(2)  Sesqiiichloriile  0/ thallium,  TUCl:!-  P^o- 
dueed  by  dissolving  thallium  in  nitronniriatic 
acid.  Itsejiarates  in  yellow  cryst'dline  scale-s, 
and  dissolves  iu  380  times  its  weight  of  water 
at  15-5'. 

(3)  ThaUic  chloride,  TICl.v  Formed  by 
dissolving  the  tiioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  hvdrated  chloride  can  be  obtained  in  long 
colourless  prisms,  which  melt  easily,  and 
decompose  at  a  hiv,di  temperature. 

(4)  Thallinus  chloride,  TlCl.  Formed  by 
adding  hyirochloric  acid  to  a  thallinus  sdt. 
A  white  curdy  (precipitate  resembling  chloride 
of  silver  is  produced,  which  dissolves  like 
chloride  of  lead  in  boiling  water.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

thnHium -ether,  s. 

Cltc%>.    (/'/.) :    Compounds   formed    by  the 


action  of  thallium  on  alcohols,  e.g.,  Tballium- 
elhylate  =  C:iH5TlO.  Produced wbeu thallium 
and  ethylic  alculud  aie  healed  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  100'.  Being  fieed  liom  excess  of 
ulcoliol,  it  remains  as  an  oil  ..f  .sp.  gr.  3'4S  to 
3J6,  being  the  heaviest  liciuid  known  except 
mereury.  It  ilis^olves  in  live  1  art.s  absulut6 
alcohol,  iu  puie  eilier,  aud  chluiolorm. 

thallium- glass,  s.  A  glass  of  great 
density  and  refiaciing  powur,  in  the  piepara- 
tiuii  of  whicli  thallium  is  used  instead  uf  lead 
or  potassiuuL 

thallium-oxide, «. 

Ckeiii.  :  Thallium  forms  two  oxides  : 

(1)  Thalliuus  oxtde  (protoxide),  'lUO.  Pre- 
pared by  allowing  the  granulated  metal  to 
oxidize  iu  moist  air,  boiling  iu  distilled  w'ater, 
find  lepeatiiig  the  process  two  or  Ihiee  times. 
Tlie  hydiuted  oxide  crystallizes  out  in  yellow 
needles.  Thejinhydronsoxide  loims  a  ii'ihlish 
black  mass,  and  is  obtained  by  ex|  omul' the 
li\diated  oxide  in  a  vacuum  over  snlibuiic 
acid.  In  water  it  forms  a  stroii;;ly  nlkabne 
solution,  whieh  dissolves  the  skin  anil  siaiiis 
the  nails  a  deei'-biown.  Like  potash,  il  de- 
composes the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  aud 
niet-als. 

(2)  TlutUic  oxide  (peroxide),  T^O^.  The 
chief  product  of  burning  tlie  metal  in  oxygen. 
The  anhydrous  oxide  is  a  dark-broun  powders 
neuii-al  to  test  paper,  insrdulde  in  uater  and 
alkalies,  but  dissolves  readily  iu  acids,  forming 
unstable  salts. 

thallium-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  Both  oxides  form,  with  acids,  defi- 
nite aud  crystallizable  sails,  nou6  Of  which 
is  of  much  importance. 

thallium-triamlne,  s. 

ChK^n.:  N'sTIHg-  Known  in  combination  as 
a  hydroL-hbirate,  NaTlHe'SIlCl,  a  compound 
formed  by  disstdving  thallic  oxide  iu  sal-ain- 
nnuiiac.  By  the  action  of  water  it  is  a;:aiQ 
resolved  into  thallic  oxide  and  sal-amnuuiiac 

thai'-l6-chl6re,  s.    [Gr.  eaAXos  ((;io?M  =  a 

green  bud,  and  x\iop6<;  (chloros)  =  gret-u.] 

Chem.:  A  name  applied  by  Knoi>  and 
Schnedermann  to  the  green  colouring  matter 
of  lichens,  wliich  they  regard  as  Uillereut 
from  ordinary  chloroiibyll.     {Watts.) 

thS,r-l6-gcn,  5.  [Gr.  0aAAd?  (thaVas)  :=  tt 
youug  shoot,  and  yeyvdtu  [gciinao)  —  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Dot.  (PI.):  A  class  of  plants,  the  lowest  of 
all  in  organization.  They  have  no  wood  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  the  stem  iuid  leaves  are 
nndisnnguishable.  There  are  no  st<iimites  or 
breathing  poies  and  no  tracliea-.  They  are 
mere  masses  of  cells.  Their  reproduetioii  is 
by  a  Bpe<'ial  disintegration  and  soliililication 
of  sonte  part  of  their  tissue  .»;pontaneously 
effected.  Alliances:  Algales,  Fungales,  and 
Liclieiiales.     {Limiley.) 

thSl-l6^-on-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  thallogen:    oiu.) 
Hot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Thallogcus. 

th&l'-l^d,  a.     [Eng.  thallius):  -aid.] 
Hot. :  Resembling  a  thallus. 
t  thalloid-hepatic£e»  s.  pi. 

Bnt.:  Hepatica?  having  a  (hallus,  as  disHn* 
guished  from  those  whieh  have  leaves.  They 
possess  a  well  marked  epidermis,  having  a  few 
scattered  stoiiiates,  and  putting  out  rhizoidp 
from  its  undei'  side. 

thal'-l6-phyte,  s.    [Gr.  0aKK6<:  {thnllos)  =  % 
youug  shoot,  and  ^uioi'  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Thallooen  (q.v.). 

th^'-lus  (pi.  th&r-^),  5.     [Lat,  from  Gr. 
floAAos  (IhuUos)  —  a  green  bough.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  fusion  of  root,  stem,  and  specially 
leaves,  into  one  general  mass. 

2.  The  frond  of  Juugermanniaceae  and 
HepaticEe. 

3.  The  lobed  frond  of  Lichens. 

4.  Any  algal. 

5.  The  bed  of  fibres  from  which  many 
fungals  spring.    Called  also  Thalamus. 

ThS.l'-mud  (Th  as  T),  s.    [Talmud.] 

thfil-U-ra'-ni-a,    «.      [Lat    Tha,(ia),    and 
Uranvt.\ 
Ornith. :   'Wood-nymphs  ;  a  genus  of  Tro« 


boil,  ho^;  po^t,  J6wl;  oat,  9ell,  chorus,  911111,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhon.    -oious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  byl,  d^lr 
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Thammuz— thankfulness 


chilidie,  with  eleven  species  exteniling  from 
Brazil  to  EiuaUor,  ranging  nortliwaiils  as  far 
as  Uosta  Rica.  Wings  and  tail  of  moderate 
size  the  latter  forked;  bill  moderate  and 
slightly  curved  ;  Uisi  clothed  with  feathers. 

niam'-miiz,  Ta,m-muz,  ».  [Heh.  tiQnri 
Omlmnmiiz):  Gr.  o  eai^novs  (ho  Thammoiis) 
both  =  the  Taniniuz  ;  Vulg.  Adonis.] 

1  The  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year, 
containing  twenty-nine  days,  and  aiiswenng 
to  a  part  of  June  and  a  part  of  July.  Ihe 
name  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Syrian. 

2.  A  word  occurring  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  a  passage  of  extreme  obscurity  (Ezek. 
viii.  14),  concerning  which  many  conjectures 
have  been  made.  The  chief  are  :  (1)  That  of 
Jerome  who  records  a  tradition  identifymg 
Thammuz  with  Adonis.  This  opimon  was 
adopted  by  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  Osiander, 
Selden,  Calmet,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  &c. ;  (2) 
Tliat  of  Luther,  who  regarded  Thammuz  a.s  a 
name  of  Bacchus ;  and  (3)  That  of  Calvin,  who 
believed  Thammuz  to  he  the  Egyptian  Osiris. 
The  opinion  of  Jerome  is  generally  accepted. 

th&m-nas'-trae-a,  s.    [Gr.  eii^vo^  (thamnos) 
=  a  bush,  and  Lat.  adi-a-a  (q.v.).] 

rukeont. :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa ;  twenty- 
seven  species  are  in  the  British  Jurassic,  and 
three  in  the  Upper  Greensand.    (Etheridge.) 

tham'-ni-um,  s.     [Gr.  flini/ot  (thamnos)  —  a 
bush,  a  slirub.] 

B«t. :   The  branched  bush-like  thallus  of 
lichens. 
th&m-no'-bi-a,  s.    (Gr.  flnnwt  («iomn«s)  = 
a  bush,  a  shrub,  and  piot  (iiios)  =  life.] 

Ornilh.:  A  genus  of  Saxicoliuje,  with  ten 
species,  from  the  Elliiopiau  region  and  India 
to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

tha.in-no-cal'-a-mu8,  s.    (Lat.  thamnium) 
=  a  shrub,  and  ailamus  =  a  reed.) 

Bot  ■  A  genus  of  Banibusids.  Thamiweal- 
amus  spathijior-us  is  a  small  iiamboo,  growing 
hi  the  Himalayas,  and  yielding  a  ttbre. 

tham'-no-phile,  s.    [Tsamnophihn*:.) 
Zool. :  A  member  of  the  subfamily  Tham- 
nophilinae  (q.v.). 

tham  -  no  -  phi  -  li'  -  nx,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
«iaMiioiAi(("s);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ma:.] 
Ornilh.:  Ameiiran  Bush-shrikes;  a  sub- 
family of  Fonnicaiiida>,  with  ten  genera,  from 
the  forest  districts  of  equatorial  America 
Bill  long,  keel  arched,  tip  hooked,  base  with 
bristles  ;  wings  moderate ;  tail  long  ;  tarsi 
broadly  scaled ;  outer  toe  united  to  middle  at 
base. 

tham-nopll'-i-liis,  s.    [Gr.  ei/xvo's  ilhamnos) 
=  a  thicket,  and  ((ii\e<u  (philm)  =  to  love.) 

Ornith.  :  The  tvpe-genus  of  Thamnopliilinfe 
(q  V  )  with  forty-seveu  species,  from  trojMcal 
America.  Nostrils  at  side  of  base  of  bill, 
rounded  and  exposed  ;  wings  rounded,  fourth 
to  seventh  quills  longest ;  tarsi  with  trans- 
verse scales  before  and  behind. 

tba'-myn,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Rucervus  eldi.  Eld's  Deer,  so  called 
from  Captain  Eld,  who  discovered  it  in  183S. 
It  abounds  in  the  swamp  lands  of  Burniah, 
and  extends  as  far  east  as  the  island  of 
Hainan.     It  dilfers  from  the   Swamp    Deer 

•  (q.v.),  only  in  the  form  of  its  antlers,  the 
royal 'being  represented  by  a  small  snag. 


tb&n,  »thanne, '  then,  •  thenne,  thon, 
•thonne,  couj.  [A.s.  dhoiuic  =  than  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  dam  =  than,  then-  Goth,  than  = 
thon  -when;  Ger.  da7Ui=  then  ;  deim  =  for, 
then,  than  ;  Lat.  turn  =  then.  Than  is  the 
same  word  as  then,  but  differentiated  in  usage.] 
[Then  1  A  particle  used  after  certain  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs,  expressing  coiniiarison  or 
diversity,  such  as  more,  better,  yor.v,  rather, 
else,or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  second  member  of  the  comparison.  Than 
is  usually  followed  by  the  object  compared  in 
the  nominative  case  :  as— 

"  what  I  Bliould  be.  all  Imt  lens  /Jirti  he 
Wlioiu  tlmuder  bath  maiie  greater. 

JtUlon  ,  r.  L.,  i.  267. 

But  sometimes  the  object  compared  is  put  in 
the  objective  case  :  as— 

'■  Which  when  Peelzebub  perceived-rAa«  whom, 
&itau  except,  none  higher  sat— with  grtjve 
As|.cct  he  ri.se,"  Mm<tn :  P.  /...  il.  .w. 

In  such  cases  than  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 


prep"siti(m.  The  second  member  or  object  of 
comparison  is  freciueiitly  a  clause  introduced 
by  tliut :  as,  I  had  ratlier  do  this  than  that 
you  should  suffer;  the  that  is  frequently 
omitted  :  as — 

■'  I  had  rather  ellb  myself  than  they 
BboiUd  uot  pruduce  lair  i*^ue." 

&ha>ieii>. :   ir»n(er  »  T'lta,  U.  1. 

•  than'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  ''"mW ; 
■aijr  1  The  land  granted  to  a  thane  ;  the  dis- 
trict in  which  a  thane  resided  ;  the  dignity, 
office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

"  Because  perchance  the  helra  o<  the  Thanes  wlio 
Mclentls  helii  the  eaid  natu)es.--Ch<iner  jrauled 
b]/  Dattid  II. 

thSn'-a-OS,  s.    [Altered  from  Gr.  Wtoto! 

((Aanalos)  =  death.) 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Hesperidfe.  One 
species,  Thanaos  tages  is  common  throughout 
Britain.    The  larva  feeds  on  birds-toot  ti-efoil. 

t  tha-n&t'-i-9i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ea;'aTiico!((tono(i- 
fcos)  =  deadly.  ] 

Med. :  The  term  used  by  Dr.  William  Farr, 
in  his  Nosology,  to  indicate  "lesions  from  vio- 
lence tending  to  sudden  death."  These  le- 
sions are  the  direct  results  of  physical  or 
chemical  forces,  acting  either  by  the  will  of 
the  sutlerer,  or  of  other  persons,  or  accident- 
ally. 
than'-a-toid,  o.  (Gr.  eiraros  (thanatos)  = 
death,'  aud  eiaos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
Eesembling  death  ;  apparently  dead.  (Dun- 
glisQn.) 
than-a-tol'-O-gy,  s.  (Gr.  Sixaros  (tkanalos) 
=  death,  and  Aov»s  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
cnurse.)  A  treatise  on,  or  the  doctrine  ol 
death.  I 

than  -  at  -  6  -  phid'  -  i  -  a,  s.  jji.  [Gr.  eivarm 
(Ihaimtos)  =  death,  and  Mod.  Lat.  ophidta 
(q.v.).] 

Zool  ■  Poisonous  Colubrine  Snakes ;  a  sub- 
order of   Ophidia  (q.v.),   witli    two  groups, 
Proteroglyphia  and  Soleuoglyphia.  (See  these 
words.) 
tbane,  *  thayne,  *  thein,  s.    [A.S.  thegen, 
theijn,  thin.  =  a  thane  ;  prop.  =  mature,  grown 
up  from  thigen,  pa.  par.  of  thihan  —  to  grow 
up,   to  be  strong;    cogn.   with  Icel.   thegn ; 
Ger  degen  —  &  warrior,  from  gechgen,  pa.  par. 
of  M.  H.  Ger.  dihen :  O.  H.  Ger.  dihan ;  Ger. 
gedeihen^  to  grow  up,  to  become  mature.) 
[Thee,   v.]     A  title    of   honour    or   dignity 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.     In  England  a  free- 
man  not   noble  was   raised    to  the  dignity 
of  a   thane  by  acquiring  a  certain  amount 
of  land  (five  hides  in  the  case  of  a  lesser 
thane),  by  making  three  sea  voyages,  or  by 
receiving  holy  orders.    The  thanes  had  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  Witeuagemot,  not  only 
of  their  own  shires,  but  also  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  on  important  questions.    There  were 
two  orders  of  thanes :    the  king's  tliancs,  or 
tliose  who  attended  at  his  court  and  held 
lands  iminediiitely  from  him,  and  ordinary 
thanes,  or  lords  of  the  manor,  and  who  had 
a  particular  jurisdiction  within  their  limits. 
On  the  cessation  of  his  actual  personal  ser- 
vice about  the  king,  the  thane  received  a 
grant  of  land.    After  the  Norman  conquest, 
thanes  and  barons  were  classed  together,  and 
the  title  fell  into  disuse  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.     In  Scotland,  thane  siguifled  originally  a 
count  or  earl,  one  who  ruled  a  county,  or  even 
in   some  cases  a  province.     Afterwards  the 
title  was  applied  to  a  class  of  non-militory 
tenants  of  the  crown,  .and  continued  in  use 
till  the  end  of  the  lifteenth  century. 

"  0(  Fyfe  MakdufT  that  time  the  Tluine." 

Wyntoun:  Chro>iiLt«,  VI.  xix.  2 


•  thane-lands,  s.  pi.    Lauds  granted  to 
thanes. 


•  thane'  -  dom,  s.  [Eng.  thane ;  -dom.]  The 
district  or  jurisdiction  of  a  thane. 

"  In  the  (AaHct/flm  ODce  his  own." 

5ci»«  ■■  Lay  o/  the  I^itt  .Minstrel,  V.  3. 

•  thane'-hood,  s.     [Eng.  tliane  ;  -hood.] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  thane ; 
thancship. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  thanes  ;  thanes  in 
general. 

•  thane'-Slup,  s.  [Eng.  thane  ;  -ship.]  The 
state,  dignity,  or  position  of  a  thane  ;  thane- 
hood. 

■•Tlie  fftajicsftip  of  Glamis  was  the  aocient  inherit, 
ance  ol  Macbeths  family."— SteflpmM .  Aof«  on  AAuAtf- 
tpeiire. 


Than'-et,  ».    [See  def.) 

Gcog. :  The  Isle  of  Thanet  in  the  north-eist 
of  Kent. 

Thanet-sands,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  lowest  bed  of  the  Lower  Eocene 
of  the  London  Basins  resting  uumediately  on 
the  chalk.  It  has  forty-tive  genera  and 
seventy-three  species  of  fossils.    (Elheridge.) 

thank  (pa.  t  thanked,  »thonlxd),  v.t.  [A.S. 
thancian,  from  thane,  thonc  =  thought,  thanks  ; 
Dut.  danktn;  Icel.  tliakka :  Dan.  tal;ke ;  Sw. 
tacka.;  Ger.  dankcn;  Goth,  thagkjan  =  to 
think.]  [Thank,  s.)  To  express  gratitude  t(> 
for  a  favour;  to  make  acknowledgment  of 
gratitude  to  for  benetits,  favours,  or  kind- 
nesses. 

*'  Thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  Bay."' 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  79. 

%  (1)  It  is  often  used  ironically : 

"  That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspenBioD 
of  arms,  they  may  lh,i„k  themselves  because  they 
came  so  late  into  the  trc:itr  ;  and.  that  they  came  «» 
late,  they  may  Ihaiik  the  Whigs,  whose  fahie  lepre- 
Beutatious  they  believed."— .Swi^f. 

(2)  I  thank  ym  (commonly  shortened  into 
thank  j/ou) :  An  expression  of  thanks  for  some 
kindness  or  act  of  politeness.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently used  in  declining  an  offer  or  request, 
whether  seriously  or  ironically. 

"No,  /  thank  you,  foraooth,  heartily."— Sha*e«p.  ■" 
Merry  Wive*.  LI. 

(3)  /  wiii  thank  you  :  A  colloquial  phrase  of 
politeness  used  in  introducuig  a  request,  and 
equivalent  to.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  doing, 
giving,  or  handing  so-and-so  :  as,  1  will  tnanic 
you  to  sliut  the  door. 

thank,  s.  [AS.  thane,  thonc  -  thought,  grace, 
favour,  content,  thanks ;  allied  to  think  and 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dank ;  Icel.  thbkk ;  Dau.  (ale 
=  thanks,  taKte  =  thought ;  Sw.  tack;  Ger. 
dank ;  Goth,  tliagks.] 

1  An  expression  of  gratitude  for  a  favour ; 
an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  for  a  benefit, 
favour,  or  kindness.  (Now  used  exclusively 
in  tlie  plural.) 

•'  Thanks  be  to  God  which  glveth  us  the  victory."— 
1  Corinth,  xv.  67. 

•  2.  Good-will,  gratitude,  thankfulness. 
H  (1)  It  is  often  used  ironically  : 

••  It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied,  ,  „ 

Than!^  to  man's  wrath  aud  woman  s  pride. 

Stott :  ICokebii,  V.  6. 

(2)  Thanks;  a  common  contraction  for  I 
give  (offer,  tendtr,  &c.)  Uianks,  tlianks  be  to  you, 
or  the  like.  « 

thank-offering,  s.  An  offering  made  as 
an  ixprcssion  of  giatitude  or  thanks;  an 
otleriiig  for  benefits  received. 

••  The  altars  ran  with  the  blood  of  victiins  Wiled  OS 
thank.ojrerinSi:--liUan  :  Ori'jini  of  Siiil.  Uitt..  p.  20L 

thank-ivorthlnesa,  s.    The  quality  or 
state  of  being  tlnuikwortliy. 
thank-worthy,  *  thanko-worthy,  o. 

Deserving  or  worthy  of  thanks.  (1  Peter  n.  19.) 

thank'-fiil.  •  thanke-full,  o.    [AS.  thane- 

Jul,  thuneJuL] 

1  Impressed  with  a  sense  or  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  or  kindness  received; 
grateful. 

*■  One  act.  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds. 
Excels  ten  thousand  '"^•■'""'^y^^;^;}^j.r,u^,  ^ 

•  2.  Expressive  of  thanks  or  gratitude. 

"  Give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice." 

auakos/j.  :  AtUhaiiy  <t  Cleopatra,  L  8. 

•  3.  Claiming  or  deserving  thanks  ;  thank- 
worthy,  meritorious. 

4.  Springing  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude. 

-  A  Ihank/al  reinembraoce  of  hlfl  death."— Commo» 
Prayer. 

'  6.  Pleasant  grateful. 

"  Some  such  thankfull  noveltie."— PutrenAom  : 
Englilh  Poesic.  bk.  li. 


thank' -ful-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  thankful;  -ly-\ 
In  a  thanklul  manner  ;  with  gratitude  ;  with 
a  lively  and  grateful  sense  of  kindness  re- 
ceived ;  gratefully. 

■'  They  .  .  received  very  thalikfuUy  such  little  pre- 
sents as  we  made  them.  "—Coo*. '  Firit  Voyaie,  bk.  U., 
ch.  U. 

thank'-ful  ness.  *  thanke-ful-nesso,  s. 

[Eng.  thankjid;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
ofbeing  thankful :  a  feeling  of  gratitude  ;  a 
lively  and  grateful  sense  of  kindness  received  ; 
giatitude. 

■■  Expressing  himself  with  great  thankMnca  far 
the  civilities  be  and  his  couiitiymeu  had  found  OD 
hoard."- -liuon  ■'   Voyage*,  bk.  it.  cb.  vi. 


Bte.  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  ather:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  h^.  there;  pine.  P"' «^t  |"' "- J'lu  =  is^!'' 
or.  wok  W9li;  work,  whd.  son;  mnte.  cub,  ciire.  vHte.  cur.  rule.  AU;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.  ey  -  a,  qu     kw. 


thanking    thatch 
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thjlnk'-ing,  *  thank~yng,  pr.  par.  &  o. 

[Thank,  c] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  An  expressimi  of  thanks ; 
gratitude,  tliaiiksgivitig,  thanks. 

■■  Uoiif  ftiid  liuiirty  thanKhi'jt  i«  you  both." 

Shnkesp. :  3/ntuure /i/r  Measure,  v.  l. 

th^nk'-less.  *  thanke-lesse,   *  thank- 

lesse,  a,     (Eng.  tlianlc;  -less.] 

1.  Unthankful,  ungrateful ;  insensible  of 
kindness  or  beuefitd. 

"  Uow  3liari>er  tlmii  a  serrenfa  tooth  it  is. 
To  hnve  a  t/tankles^  cliild."       Slmkes/i. :  I^ar,  1.  2, 

2.  Not  deserving  thanks  ;  not  likoly  to 
gain  thanks. 

"  Cnlliag  the  TDAnagins  of  state  ranttors  Rnd 
comuii>ii  weal  a  tliankcesst  intermoddliug  1q  other 
meuaalfairs,"— A  Holland:  Plutarch,  p,  78. 

thd^k'-less-l^^*  adv.  [Eng.  tlmnkless ;  -ly.] 
In  a  tliankless  manner;  without  thanks; 
ungratefully. 

"  Whuse  aacred  influence,  epreiid  through  earth  and 
We  aU  too  tlumJ.-'fS'/ij  i^irticipate."  Ihc.iven, 

M'Qrdsworth:  Jixmirsum,  bk.  vil. 

thank'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thankless ;  -ness.] 
Tlie  iiualityor  state  of  being  thankless;  in- 
gratitude; msensibilityofkindness  or  benefits. 

"  Not  t'  h;\ve  writt«n  then,  seems  little  leas 
Than  worst  ul  civil  vices,  thajtklis.^nets." 

Donne:  To  Countess  o/ Bedford. 

*  thank' >ly',  adv,  [Eng.  thank;  -ly.]  Thank- 
fuUy. 

"  He  plveth  frankly  what  we  thankt^  spend. " 
Siflvester  :  Du  liartaa;  Third  Day.  First  Week,  809. 

•  thanks'-give,  v.U  [Eng.  thanlzs;  -give.] 
Tm  celebrate  or  distinguish  by  solemn  rites  in 
token  of  thankfulness  ;  to  give  thanks  fur. 

"  To  thank.'give  or  hlesaw  a  thing  in  a  way  to  n  sacred 
QM  he  took  to  he  an  oQ'erlng  of  it  to  Qud.'—JJcde, 

thanks'-glv-er,  s.  [Eng.  thanks,  and  giver.] 
One  who  gives  thanks  ;  one  who  acknowledges 
a  kindness  or  benefit. 

"  The  devout  thanksgiver,  David,  continually  de- 
claring the  great  I'ricelieset  upon  the  divine  favours." 
— Burrow.  Hermons,  vol.  i.,  aer,  9. 

th^nks'-giv-ing. "  thankes-gyv-yng*  s. 

[Eng.  thanks,  and  giving.] 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  or  returning  thanks 
or  of  expressing  gratitude  for  benefits  or 
kindness. 

"  Tlie  aged  have  had  longer  experience  of  God's 
mercies  thau  others,  to  fuvuidh  matter  for  thatiJcS' 
ffivi7tfft."— Seeker :  Semto'it,  vol,  il..  eer.  fl. 

2.  A  public  celebration  or  acknowledgment 
of  divine  goodness  ;  a  day  specially  set  apart 
for  religious  services  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  goodness  of  God  as  shown  either  in 
any  remarkable  deliverance  from  calamity  or 
in  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  His  bounties. 

K  Thanksgiving  Day  was  first  established  in 
the  Uuitod  States  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
in  1621.  It  became  a  recognized  holiday  in 
Kew  England,  replacing  (Jhristmaa  as  the 
gruiit  family  festival,  and  has  been  gradually 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Con- 
gress recommended  days  of  thanksgiving 
annually  during  the  Revolution,  and  Washing- 
ton in  1789,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Other  diij's  of  national  thanks- 
giving have  been  proclaimed,  and  since  18G3 
the  last  Thursday  in  November  lia^  been 
annually  proclaimed  by  the  Presidents  as  a 
national  Thanksgiving-day. 

3.  A  form  of  words  expressive  of  thanks  to 
God,  as  a  grace  or  the  like. 

th&n'-nah,  5.    [Hind.]    [Tamna.] 

*  thanne,  adv.    [Than.] 

*  than'-u8,  c.    [Low  Lat.]    A  thane  (q.v.). 

tb^p'-Bl-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  6a\pia  (tJiapsia).'] 
Hot.  :  Deadly-carrot ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Thai)sida?(q.v-).  Perennial  herbs  with  doubly 
or  trebly  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  compound 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  without  involucres 
or  involucels.  T.  garganica  is  found  in  tlie 
South  of  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  ;  T. 
Silphion  is  a  variety  of  it  rather  than  a  dis- 
tinct species.     [Laser,] 

€hS,p'-si-deB,  s.  pi.      [Mod.    Lat    thap8(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suCf.  -idcE.] 
But.  :  A  family  of  Apiaceae. 

*thar,  V.  impers.     [For  tharf,  from  A.S.  thmr- 
fan  =  to  have  need.]    It  behoves. 

tb^-and-ite,   s.      [After    Tharand,    near 
Dresden,  where  found  ;  suff'.  -iteiAIin.).^ 


Min,:  A  variety  of  dolomite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  greenish -yellow  crystals,  which  con- 
tain 4  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

*  thar'-bo-rough  (oft  silent),  s.     [A  cornipt. 

oi  tkiniboroiinh  tq.v.).J    {tihakesp. :  Love's  La- 
hour's  Lost,  i.  1.) 

*  tharf.  "tharffe»  a.    [Tiierf.] 

tharm,    "  tharme,   *  thearm.  5.  "  [A.S. 
tlituDn;  Icel.  tkarmr ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  dann  =  A 
gut.] 
*  1.  An  intestine,  a  gut. 

"  Sumnie  thny  stykede  thorgh  guttes  and  thearmis.'" 
Sir  J-'erutnbi-itt,  787. 

2.  Guts  or  intcstinea  twisted  into  a  cord,  as 
for  fiddle-strings,  Slc.     (Prov.) 

that»  a.,  pron.,  couj.,  &  aiiv.  [A.S.  dkcet,  sing, 
neut.  of  denir>nstrative  pronoun,  frequently 
used  as  neut.  of  the  def.  article.  The  sufllx  t 
is  the  mark  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  in  wha(, 
from  who,  it  (orig.  kit)  from  he,  and  answers 
to  the  Lat.  d,  as  m  istnc?.  quid,  id,  &c.  It 
also  appears  in  Sansc.  tat^it.  that,  and  in 
the  noniin.  neut.  and  oblique  cases  of  the 
Greek  article.  Cf.  Dut.  de  (masc.  &  fern.)  = 
the;  (/a/  =  that(conj.);  Icel. (Aaf  =  the  ;  Dan. 
den  (masc.  &  fern.),  det  (neut.)  =  the ;  S\v. 
den  (masc.  &  fem.),  det  (neut.)  =  this  ;  Ger. 
der  (masc),  die  (f<-ni.),  doa  (neut.)  =  the  ;  da^s 
=  that  (conj.);  Goth,  thata,  neut.  of  def. 
article  ;  Russ.  tote  (masc),  ta  (fem.),  to  (neut.) 
=  that.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Used  as  a  definite  adjective  before  a  noun : 
1,  Used  to  point  to  a  person  or  thing  before 
mentioned,  or  supposed  to  be  understood  ;  or 
used  to  designate  a  si)ecific  person  or  thing 
emphatically,  having  more  force  than  the 
definite  article,  which  may,  however,  in  some 
cases  be  sub.stituted  for  it. 


2.  Used  in  opposition  or  contradistinction 
to  this,  and  designating  one  of  two  objects 
already  mentioned,  and  generally  the  one 
more  remote  in  time  or  place.     [II.  2.] 

"  Thii  clerke  said  y«.  that  other  naie." 

Oower:  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

3.  Used  almost  as  equivalent  to  such,  and 
serving  to  point  not  so  much  to  persons  or 
things  as  to  their  qualities  ;  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  05  or  that  as  a  correlative. 

"  Wliose  love  was  of  that  dignity 
T?Mt  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  tne  vuw," 

Shakeip. :  Bamlet,  1.  y. 

n.  Used  absolutely  or  without  a  noun: 

1.  Used  to  designate  a  person  or  thing 
already  mentioned,  referred  to,  implied,  or 
otherwise  indicated. 

"The  measure  is  English  heroic  verse  without 
rbiuie,  as  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  la 
Latin.— J/if  (on  ;  P.  L.    (The  Verse.) 

2.  Used  in  opposition  to  this,  or  by  way  of 
distinction  ;  as,  This  is  dark,  thM  fair.  When 
this  and  that  are  used  to  refer  to  persons  or 
things  already  mentioned  or  indicated  in  any 
way,  this  designates  the  latter  or  last  men- 
tioned, that  tlie  former  or  first  mentioned,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Lat.  hie  and  ille,  and 
the  Fr.  c«ci  and  ctla.  Wlien  used  to  denote 
plural  nouns  that  takes  the  plural  form  t}wst. 

"  Thote  are  the  very  words." 

ahaketp. :  Merchunt  of  Venice,  iv.  \, 

3.  Used  in  place  of  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a 
sentence,  or  a  series  of  sentences. 


Here  that  refers  to  the  words  of  Aaron  (Lev. 
X.  19).  T\w.t  in  this  use  sometimes  precedes 
the  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it  refers. 

"  That  l>e  far  from  thee,  to  do  after  thia  manner,  to 
ttay  the  rightcjut  with  the  wicked."— Oeneiis  xvliL  25. 
Here  thai  refers  to  tlie  clause  in  itnlics.  Thitt 
is  also  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  an 
adjective  :  as,  "  You  say  he  is  dead  :  tliat  he 
is  not."  It  is  also  frequently  used  to  explain 
or  add  to  something  said  or  referred  to. 

"  I  heard  a  humming. 
And  that  a  strange  one." 

Shaketp. :  Tempeit,  11.  L 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
modern  colloquial  use  of  so,  as — 

"  •  You  saw  the  oeremony  f ' 
'  That  I  did."  "  shaketp.  :  Benry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Used  with  a  predicate,  by  way  of  em- 
phatic approbation,  applause,  or  encourage- 
ment. 

"  Why.  that  '8  my  dainty  Ariel  1" 

Shakcsp. :  Tempest,  v.  L 

6.  Especial,  distinguished. 

*•  Art  thou  rltat  my  lord  EUJah  ?  "—1  Kingt  xviii  7. 


6.  By  omission  of  the  following  relative. 
(1)  Kqiiivident  to  he  who,  she  who. 
"Who  la  thai  c&lUm  CQld\yi"^shak4sv.:  Taming 
(if  the  shr&w,  iv.  L 

(L')  Equivalent  to  what,  that  which. 

"  Have  you  that  I  sent  you  for?" 

S/iaketp.  ■  Comedy  of  A'rrori,  Iv.  4. 

B.  As  a  rtlatice  pronmint  tliat  \a  used  fre- 
quently as  equivalent  to  u;/w>  or  which. 

"So  being  that  ruling  engUio  that  govonis  thi 
world,  it  both  claims  and  fliids  as  )^i«at  a  I'U-hcml- 
nence  above  all  other  kinda  of  kij^.wluac"  i'«  v  '^'"I'n- 
meiit  is  above  coutonipl.itioa."— ;^(ii/t  ■  aermofii,  voL 
t.  ser.  9. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  used  as  a  relative  with 
a  proposition  preceding  it;  but  it  may  be  so 
used  if  the  preposition  is  jdaced  at  the  end  of 
the  clause.  Thus,  we  can  say :  The  man  oj 
whom  I  eitoke.  or,  the  man  that  I  spoke  of; 
the  hou.se  in  which  I  live,  or.  the  house  that  I 
live  in,  &c.  That  introduces  always  an  ad- 
jective clause,  while  who  or  which  are  not 
always  so  used.  To  the  relative  use  of  that 
may  be  referred  the  cases  in  which  it  is  used 
as  correlative  to  so  an<l  such. 

"  Whose  state  la  luch  that  cannot  choMfl 
But  lend  and  give  where  slie  Is  sure  to  losa" 

Shakesp.  :  AU's  iVcU  that  £nds  Well,  L  8. 

C.  As  conjunction : 

1.  Used  to  introduce  a  clause  which  is, 
logically,  either  the  subject  of  the  prnieipal 
sentence,  or  the  object,  or  a  necessary  com- 
plement of  an  essential  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal sentence. 

■'  'Tia  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid.** 

Shakeap. :  Venut  i  Adonia,  898. 

2.  Used  to  introduce  a  reason  ;  in  that,  be- 
cause, since. 

'■  Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off.' 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  L 

3.  Used  to  denote  a  purpose,  object,  or  end ; 
equivalent  to  tlie  phrases  in  order  that,  so 
tJiat,  to  Vuend  that. 

i.  Used    to    introduce  a   result  or  conse- 
quence, and  equivalent  to  so  that. 
"  At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdalu. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pri^tty  dimple." 

Shtdcesp.  :  Veniu  &  Adonit,  2*2. 

5.  Denoting  a  fact  supposed  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  what  precedes  ;  equivalent  to 
seeing  that,  it  being  the  case  that. 

"There  is  something  In  the  wind,  that  we  cannot  get 
la."  Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iil.  1. 

6.  Supplying  the  place  of  a  relative  preceded 
by  a  preposition.     [B.] 

"  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  SUt1» 
Entreated  me  to  call." 

hhakesp. :  Two  Oentleinen,  iv.  3. 

•  7.  Used  to  supply  tlw  j»lace  of  another 
conjunction  in  the  second  part  of  a  clause. 

"  As  If  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  m«n 
Should  solder  up  the  rift." 

Shaketp  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  lli.  4. 

8.  Added  to  other  conjunctions  and  relative 
adverbs  without  modifying  their  sense. 

"After  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended." 

StMketp. :  i/uch  Ado  Abnut  Xothitig.  T.  4. 

So  also  we  find  lest  that,  when  that,  where  that, 
whilst  that,  &c. 

9.  Used  elliptically  to  introduce  a  sentence 
or  clause  expressive  of  surprise,  indignation, 
or  the  like. 

"  That  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfldioua  1 "  Shakeip.  :  TempeU,  I.  a. 

IT  hi  that :  For  the  reason  that ;  seeing 
that ;  because. 

10.  Used  similarly  elhptically  as  an  optative 
particle,  or  to  introduce  a  phrase  expressing  a 
wish. 

"  0.  that  yon  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do."  Shakeap. :  Tempeit,  It  1. 

D,  As  adv. :  To  such  a  degree ;  so :  as.  He 
was  that  angry.    {Vulgar.) 

thlit^h,  s.  [Aweakenedformof(?tafcrTHACK,3.J, 
from  A.S.  thfec—  thatch  ;  tliercan  —  to  thatch, 
cover;  Dut  rfoA:  =  thatch,  d4ikken  =  io  thatch; 
Icel.  (/lafc  =  thatch,  thekja=:  to  thatch;  Dan. 
fag  =  thatch,  tcrkke  =  to  thatch;  Sw.  tak=. 
thatch,  tdkke  ■=  to  tliatch  ;  Ger.  dach  =  thatch, 
decken  =  to  thatch.  From  the  same  root  come 
Gr.  Ttyot  (t€gos)  =  a  roof,  <niyta  {3tego)=ziQ 
cover  ;  Lat.  tego  =  to  cover  ;  Irish  teagh  =  a 
house  ;  Gael,  teach,  tigk  =  a  house  ;  Welsh  tig 
=  a  house,  tm  —  to  thatch  ;  Eng.  <Uck  (1),  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ijxnguage  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  covering  of  straw,  rnshea,  reeds, 
or  the  like,  used  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  to 
cover  stacks  of  hay  or  grain,  &c. 

"  When  from  the  thatch  dripa  fast  a  shower  of  rain.* 
Oay  r  Lamentation  of  Olumdalclitch. 

2.  Fig. :  A  hat  or  other  covering  for  tba 
head.    (Sla7ig.) 


bSil,  h6^ :  poftt,  j6^l ;  cat.  9eU»  oborus,  9liln,  benph ;  go.  gfem :  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    -in^- 
-«iaa,  -tian  =  skan.   -Uon,  -«loa  =  ahiin;  -flon,  -jion  =  zkun.    -^loiu,  -tions,  -sious  =  shiU,    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  dcL 
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thatch— theandrio 


IL  Bot. :    (1)   CalyptrorMma    SwartHi ;   (2) 
CopernicM  t€ctorutn. 

thatcH-trce,   s.     A  general   name  for 
palms  in  tlie  Wist  Indies. 
thatch-wood  worli,  s. 
liydr.-mg.:    A  mm[e    of  facing    sea-walls 
witlf  bmsl/wood.     Unaerlirusl,  of  say  twehe 
or  fonrteen  yews'  growtl.  '^C""""™; '?,='!*'=i 
at  its  full  lengtli,  and  spread  over  the  face  of 
tlie  banks.     It  is  kept  down  by  strong  stakes 
wind,  l.ave  cr.,ss-pins  at  their  npper  ends  to 
rest  upon  the  l.nisli,  whuh  breaks  and  dis- 
perses the  waves  and  protects  the  earth  be- 
neath. 
ttiat9h,».«.  (Thatch,  s.l  To  cover  with  straw, 

ruslies,  reeds,  or  the  like.  • 

thatshed.  J>«.  !«"■.  or  a.    [Thatch,  r.] 

*  thatched  -  head.  s.     One  who  has  a 
headof  tin.  klvinattfd  hair.     (Formerly  ap- 
plied to  an  Irisliuian  in  contempt.) 
th&tch'-er,  s.     [Eng.  Itate^,  V.  :  -er.l    One 
whose  occupation  is  to  thatch  houses. 

iSy^--llp.  HM:  i^iJCopucj  by  bmn,  S.glU.  pt  m.. 
!6- 

thatch'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Si  s.    (Thatch,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  j>r.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  ^s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  covering  with  thatch. 

2.  The  materials,  as  straw,  reeds,  &c.,  used 
for  thatching  ;  tliatch. 

thatching  fork,  thatching  spale,  s. 
inimplement  wi.h  a  forked  Made  and  a  cross 
uandle  at  one  end  for  thrustuig  home  the 
tufts  of  straw  in  thatching.  The  blade  is 
usually  f.irmed  of  ash-wood,  but  sometimes  of 
thin  iron. 

•  that'-ness,  s.  (Eng.  that;  -nws.]  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  that  rather  than  this. 
[Thisness.] 

•  thatte,  proii.,  conjunct.,  &c.    (That.] 
thaU5ht  (gh  silent),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  thwart.] 

A  beiieh  in  a  boat  on  which  the  rowers  sit. 
thau-man'-ti-as,  s.    (Gr.  SaSua  (thauma), 
genit.  »oi;^aTosl()uiumaltis)=  a  wonder.] 

Zoo!  •  A  "euiis  of  Mednsidas.  Body  henii- 
anhericiil  its  circumference  with  tentacvili- 
??nnchTiii,  bulbous  at  their  root  the  under 
Dart  of  the  animal  much  excavated,  with  a 
Stomachal  cavity  terminating  by  a  h"ccal  on- 
lice.      From    the  European    and  Australian 


•thau-ma-tol'-a-try.s-  [Gr.e!>.v^a(ihauma) 

l-eiiit.  SuIvoTus  ((ftutima(os)  =  a  wcnider,  and 
AaTpf.a  (latreia)  =  worship.)  Excessive  ad- 
miration for  what  is  wonderful ;  aduiu-ation 
of  wliat  is  luiiaculous. 
thau'-ma-trope,  s.  (Gr.  flaBiia  (thauma)  - 
a  wonder,  and  ipoini  ((r../«)  =  a  turning  ;  Tpe:ia. 
(deiid)  =  to  turn.]  An  ..ptical  toy,  depending 
for  its  ell'ects  upon  the  pei-sistence  of  vision. 
It  cmsists  of  a  circular  card  having  strings 
fastened  to  it  at  tlie  extremities  of  a  diameter. 
On  one  side  is  drawn  some  object,  as  a  horse, 
and  on  the  other  his  rider,  so  tliat  wlien  the 
card  is  twirled  rapidly  round  the  rider  appears 
to  be  seated  on  tlie  horse. 

•  thau'-ma-turge,  s.  [THAtjMATtmoY.]  A 
dealer  in  ihiraclcs  ;  a  miracle-monger. 

•thau-ma-tur'-gic,  *  thau-ma-tur- 
Eio-al,  n.  [Eng.  Ihiumilurgdi) ;  -iC, -icu(.l 
Of  of  pertaining  to  tliaumatuigy,  magic,  or 
legerdemain. 

•■  ITo  seelsach  plenaaiit  peecea  ol  perspective,  Indian 
picture,   m.i<le    tl  fentbe,..   China    v^ojke.,    tmuiea. 

Burton:  .inaC.  of  ilelancholy,  p.  275. 

•  thau-ma-tur'-gics,  s.  ph    [Thadmatbh- 

Gic]    Feiits  of  magic  or  legerdemain. 
•thau'-ma-tiir-gist,  s.  (Eng.  thaumiturg(,y): 
-Ut.\    One  who  deals  in  wonders  or  believes 
in  them  ;  a  wonder-worker. 

■■  Caeliostro.    ffmumatursUl     prophet,    «iiJ    »rch. 
qimck.'-Car;j(i<-.-  CiamonJ  iVecMace,  ch.  I>1. 

thau'-ma-tur-gus,  ».     [Gr.   ea«,xaToi;pY« 

(tha,imatourgos).  from  Bai^a  (thau,na)  =  a. 
wonder,  and  .'pvo..  ,(«''5'"'>  =  !''  „'  ,t 
miracle-worker;  a  title  given  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  some  of  their  saints,  specially 
noted  for  working  miracles:  as,  Oregory 
Thauimturgus  (21-2-270).  St.  ^Bernard  of 
Clairvanx  (1001-1153)  is  called  the  Thaumat- 
tirgus  of  the  West. 
thau'-ma-tur-gy,  ».  [Gt.  eav^arovpyia 
(thaumat'ourgia),  from  9aS,ia  (thauma)  gemt. 
eavaaro?  (thaumatos)  =  a  wonder,  and  epyo^ 
(e°5o«)=work.]  The  act  of  perfonmng 
miracles  or  wonders;  wonder-working,  magic, 
legerdemain. 

■■That  man  itho.  alter  Bach  Ihaiimatiirn.  c»».l'l 
go  dX"°  Stmti:.ra  and  liv.  there  lor  ye«i  - 
Lotctll :  Among  >Iy  Booka,  p.  liX 


thau'-mas,  s.  [Gr.  flaC^a  (thauma)  =  a  marvel.] 
Palaont. :  The  name  given  to  some  extinct 
forms  from  the  Oolite,  clo.ely  allied  to  RhtiM 
squatvw,  the  Aiigel-fisli,  and  probably  to  be 
classed  with  the  BhiiiidiB. 
than' -ma-site,  s.  [Gr.  eav^ii^(thaumazS) 
=  to  be  surprised  ;  suff.  -ite  (ji;»i.).J 

Mln. :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in 
crevices  in  tlieB.|elkemiiie,Jemtland,bweden. 
■When  Hist  found  it  is  slated  to  be  soft,  hard- 
enin"  on  exwisiire.     Hardness,  3-5 ;  sp.  gi'. 
1-S77°-  lustre,  greasy  to  dull ;  colour,  wlute 
Compos.  ;  a  mean  of  three  very  concnrdant 
analvses  appears  to  justify  tlie  forinula  sng- 
zested     by     Lindstroiii,    CaSiOs  -1-  LaCOs  + 
CaSOi  +  14  aq.,  which  needs  silica,  9'93  ;  car- 
bonic add,  7-28;  sulphuric  acid,  13-25  ;  lime, 
27-82;   water,  41-72  =  100.     In   new  of  the 
imnrobable    composition,    it   has    been    at- 
teninted    to  show  that  the  substance   is  a 
mixture-    but    by  independent    microscopic 
investigation    its    practically    homogeneous 
structure  has  been  conlirnied.     btui  luruier 
examination  is  essential. 
than-mas-tur'-a,  s.    [Gr.  eav^atrrd!  (thau- 
mastos)  =  wonderful,  and  oOpi  (oura)  =  a  tail.) 
Ornilh.  .-  Sheartail ;  a  genus  of  'Trochilidie 
with  two  species,  from  the  humid  districts  of 
Peru     The  genus   is   distinguished   by    the 
peculiarlv-shaiied  biil,  the  feathers  of  which 
are  pointed,  the  middle  ones  being  greatly 
elon-'ate.      Several   jiairs  are  generally  met 
with    tnijether.     The    males    are    extiemelv 
pu"nacious,  driving  off  every  other  kinn  of 
tumming-bird  which  ventures  to  enter  their 
territory.     The  plumage  of  the  sexes  is  dif- 
ferent, the  female  being  much  duller  in  coloni 


thave,  s.    (Theave.) 

tha-w  *  thow-en,  v.i.  &  (.  [A.8.  thau-ian, 
**",&.,  ?o°gn.  with  put.  *-i»  =  t<'  ^^-. 
from  tiooi  =  thaw;  Icel.  (ftei/ja  =  to  thaw, 
from  thd  =  a  thaw  ;  Dan.  toe  =  to  thaw  from 
10  =  3.  thaw  ;  Sw.  (da=  to  thaw,  from  to  =  a 
thaw  ;  Ger.  (ftaiieit  =  to  thaw  ] 

A.  /ii(raiisi(iye.* 
L  Littrally: 
1.  To  melt,  dissolve,  or  become  liquid,  as 

ice  or  snow. 

■•Ixint;  tedious  courtship  may  be  proper  lor  cold 
Drydeii:  An  Ecfning's  Love.  I.  2. 

2  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  or 
snow.  (Said  of  the  weather,  aud  used  im- 
personally.) 

II  Fig-  ■'  To  become  less  cold,  reserved,  or 
formal ;  to  become  more  genial. 

B.  Transitive: 

1  Lit. :  To  melt,  to  dissolve,  as  ice  or  snow  ; 
to  free  from  frost,  as  frozen  ground. 

■•  Time,  never  wandering  from  his  annual  round 
Bid3;;epl,y,r   br»tt.,^,.,e^spr.u,^a,.d   ;.;»_tb. 

2  Fig. :  To  render  less  cold,  formal,  or 
reserved  ;  to  make  more  geniaL 

thaw,  s.     [Thaw,  u.] 

I.  Literally: 

1  The  reduction  of  snow  or  ice  to  a  liquid 
state  by  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by 
Uie  accidental  passage  of  warmer  currents 
over  the  frozen  mass.  The  dissolution  of  the 
ice  particles  in  the  "tmosH.ere  crea  es  a 
humidity,  which  is  perceptibly  !««•  Dull  g 
thaw  there  is  a  sensation  of  greater  cold  th.  n 
during  the  previous  frost,  owing  apparent  y 
to  oaToric  being  carried  away  from  the  body 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  on  the  skm. 

2.  Warmth  of  weather,  such  as  liquefies  or 
melts  things  frozen. 

•■  Thev  SOOT  after,  with  great  joy.  f»" ''■' "°^,'-:; 
In  lar-e  Salics  Irom  the  trees,  a.cer'aln  sicu  ol   m 
ippr^ching  <hau,.--Cook  :  F,r,t  Voya;,.  bl..  ...  cU.  iv.    I 


II.  Fig. :   The  state  of  becoming  less  cold, 
formal,  or  reserved. 

"  But  were  a  man  in  a  niouutatn  of  ice.  yet.  U  th« 
Sun  of  Uliiliteousneas  i-h^.uld  arise  upon  him.  Iili 
frozen  heart  shall  feel  a  thau.  -Bunyun:  Pilinmt 
Proyrcu,  pt.  ii. 

•thaw'-less,   a.     (Eng.  thaw;    -less.]      Un- 
thawed,  uiitliawing. 

-  The  pure  air.  even  on  this  lower  ledge  of  a  thousand 
feet  abive  sea,  cherishes  their  .i.eetest  scent,  aod 
liveliest  colours,  and  the  winter  give,  tV«"y«»"°2«,; 
th.MUf  serenity  ol  ,uow.--«iuAnii.  in  it-  Jamesi 
Gafjttc,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

*thaW-S?,    a.      [Eng.    thaw;    -y.]     Growing 

liquid ;  thawing. 
the  def.art.  (A.8.  ti/M!,  morecommonly  s«,  the 
■  nnasc.  noiu.  of  the  dehuite  article :  .e,  seo, 
<i/iat  (That);  O.Sax.  dhe;  O.  Fns.  tlie,  thl, 
Dut.  &  Low  Ger.  de :  Sw.  &  Dan.  den;  Ger. 
der  The  A.S.  dchnite  article  was  inflected 
like  an  adjective  for  number,  gender,  and  case. 
The  before  a  comparative,  is  the  old  iiistra- 
meiital  1/ii;  as,  the  more  =  Lat.  eo  magis.] 

1  Used  before  nouns  with  a  specifying  and 
limiting  force;  as;  (Ae  twelve  apostles;  llu 
sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat. 

2  Used  before  a  noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber' to  denote  a  species  by  way  of  drstribution 
or  a  single  thing  representing  the  whole  :  as, 
The  grasshopiier  shall  be  a  burden. 

3  Used  before  abstract  nouns ;  seemingly 
used  in  a  general  sense,  but  in  fact  restnctea 
by  their  particular  api>lication. 

"  TTifl  grand  debate, 
Thg  popular  haianguo.  the  tart  reply. 
ne  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  aud  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  Uiugh-I  long  b)  know  them  all  ■ 
I  burn  to  set  'h  iinprisond  wranglel-s  free.       ^ 
Aud  give.them  voice  and  "^.'■^""".."IfS^T^'^so* 

4  Used  before  proper  names  by  way  of 
emphatic  distinction,  or  before  family  names 
with  something  of  the  force  of  a  title  :  as. 
The  Macnab,  The  O'Donoghue,  The  O  Connor 
Don,  &c. 

5  Prefixed  to  adiectives  used  absolutely, 
giving  Ihcm  the  force  and  functions  of  ab- 
Itract  names :  as,  the  sublime,  tlie  beautiful, 
the  real,  the  ideal,  &c. 

6  Useii  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the 
coiuparative  degree,  with  the  force  of  iy  that, 
ly  SO  much,  61/  how  much,  on  that  account:  as, 
the  sooner  the  better. 

•the,  t'.i.    [Thee,  c]    To  thrive,  to  prosper; 
to  have  good  luck. 

••■SotAeit-quodhe.-  Chaucer  :  C.  T. ,  3.Ki. 
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the'-?.,  s.    [Chinese  tcha  =  tea.  ] 

Bot  ■  Tea;  a  genus  of  Ternstromiacese. 
Flowers  pendent;  sepals  five,  persistent, 
with  bracts  at  their  base  ;  petals  five,  seven, 
Qteight,  the  inner  series  the  larger  one;  sta- 
fllns  in  two  row.-i,  the  inner  or  free  series  as 
~ny  as  the  petals  ;  styles  three  ;  fruit  three- 
celled,  capsular,  spheroidal,  with  each  cell 
usually  one-seeded,  the  capsule  ultimately 
splitting  through  the  cells  into  three  valves, 
each  with  a  partition  down  the  middle. 
Known  species  six,  the  leaves  of  only  one  of 
■which  are  made  into  tea.  (Tea-plant.]  Grit- 
fith  considered  the  genus  not  to  be  properly 
distinct  from  Camellia,  which,  however,  has 
the  sepals  numerous  and  deciduous,  the  tree 
stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  five  as 
the  normal  number  of  styles  and  flowers 
erect.  Most  modern  botanists  therefore  keep 
the  two  genera  sei<arate. 
•  the-a-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  the(a) ;  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acea.] 

Bot  ■   Mitbel's  name  for   Temstromiacea 

(q.v.). 

T-head.  s.    [Eng.  T,  and  head.]    A  cross-bar 

with  two  prongs  on  the  end  of  a  dog-chain, 

watch-chain,  or  elsewhere,  to  engage  in  a  ring. 

the-ad,  s.    (Mod.  Lat.  Ihe(a) ;  Eug.  suff.  -ad.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  Terustriimiaceie.    (Lindley.) 

the-an'-dric,  o.     [Gr.  eeavapucdi  (theandri- 

ko.<),  frnm  Secis  (theos)  =  Goii,  md  on,p(a,icr), 

Eeiiit  irSpo?  (oiniros)  =  a  man.)    Relating  to 

OT-  existing  by  the  union  of  divine  and  human 

operation  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  joint  agency 

of  the  divine  and  human  nature. 


theandrio-operatlon,  s. 


r;ifo(  •  A  term  introduced  in  the  seventh 
century  to  express  that  unity  of  operation  m 
the  two  natures  and  the  two  wills  ot  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  which  they  act  as  the  natures 


or.  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure.  ^nite.  cur.  rule,  full.  try.  syrum. 


theanthropio— theca 
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and  wills  of  one  imUvisible  Person,  God  and 
Man.    {Blunt.) 

the-an-thrdp'-ic,    the-an-throp'-ic-al, 

a.  IGn.  flto?  (theos)  —  t^nii,  ami  arSpion-o? 
\anthrQpos)  =  a  man.)  Partaking  both  of  the 
divine  and  liumau  nature. 

the-an'-thro-pism,  5.    [Theanthropic] 

1.  A  state  of  lieing  bntli  God  and  man. 

2.  A  conci-ption  of  God  or  of  gods,  as  pos- 
aessirit^  qnalities  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  men,  but  on  a  grander  scale.     {Gladstone,) 

the-S-n'-thro-pist,  5.  [Theanthropism.] 
(Jne  who  advocates  or  believes  in  Theanthro- 
pism. 

•the-an'-thro-py,  s.  [Theanthropism.) 
Tlie  same  as  Theanthropism. 

•  the-arcli'-ic,    a.      [Thearchy.]     Divinely 

sovereign  or  supreme. 

•  the'  -  ar  -  chy,  s.  [Gr.  9€6<:  (theos)  =  god, 
and  ap,\T  {arcke.)  =  rule.] 

1.  Government  by  God  ;  theocracy. 

2.  A  body  of  divine  rulers;  an  order  or 
system  of  gods  or  ileities. 

the'-a-ter,  s.     [Theatre.] 

•  the-a-ter'-i-an,   ».      [Eng.  theater;  •ian.] 

An  actor. 

"PUyera,  I  mean  Cheaterians.'-'Dekker :  Satiro- 
masCix. 

The'-a-tine,  tThe'-a-tin,  *Te'-a-tm,  a. 

&s.  '[Seedef.  li.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  the  congregation  described  under  B. 

"The  Theatine  Nuus  were  fimnded  by  the  Blesaed 
Ursula  Beiiiiic:!:^  .  .  .  she  died  lu  \&l^~— Addis  & 
Arnold:  Cath.  I>icC..  p.  792. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist. :  Any  member  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Regular  Clerks,  wliich  derived  its 
came  from  Tlieate  (now  Chieti),  a  fortified 
city  of  the  Abnizzo,  of  which  Jolm  Peter 
CarafTa,  one  of  the  foundei-s  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, was  Bishop.  Associated  with  Caratfa, 
were  St.  Ca.ietau,  Paul  Consiglieri,  and  Boni- 
face de  Colle ;  the  first  stei)S  towards  the 
formation  of  the  new  congregation  were  taken 
in  1524,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Pope  Clement  VII.  The  object  of 
the  founders  was  the  promotion  of  spiritual 
life  among  Christiiins  and  the  removal  of  ir- 
regularities among  the  secular  clergy.  The 
members  took  tlie  three  vows,  and  practised 
rigid  poverty,  for  they  even  absUiined  from 
asking  alms,  In  the  popedom  of  Caiaffa.  who 
was  elected  in  lo65,  and  took  the  title  of  Paul 
IV..  the  congregation  spread  over  the  Conti- 
nent, but  is  at  present  confined  to  Italy. 

•the'-a-tral,  the-a'-tral,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  iheolralis.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to 
a  theatre  or  tlieatres  ;  theatrical. 

"  In  theittr'tl  Actions  he  personntea  Herod  la  bit 
mftjesty. "—Co>»me;»(.  on  Chaucer  (eJ.  1665),  p.  23. 

the'-a-tre  (tre  as  ter),  the'-a-ter  (Amer.), 
*  teatre«  s.  [Fr.  theatre,  from  I^at.  theatrum; 
Gr.  fltarpoi/  (theatroii)  =  a  place  for  seeing 
shows  ;  d^.aofjLai  {theiwmni)  =  to  see  ;  ^e'a  (thea) 
=  a  sight;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  teatro.] 

I,  Literally : 

1,  A  building  devoted  to  the  representa- 
tion of  dramatic  spectacles ;  a  play-house. 
Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  theatres 
were  the  chief  public  ediliees  next  to  the 
temples,  and  many  of  them  were  of  enormous 
Bize.  The  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome,  the 
external  walls  of  which  are  still  in  existence, 
contained  seats  for  30,000  speetiLors.  The 
Greek  theatres  were  senucircidar ;  that  part 
in  which  the  chorus  danced  and  sang  was 
called  the  orchestra ;  behind  this,  and  facing 
the  audience,  was  the  stage  for  the  performers 
who  took  part  in  the  df^nia  ;  the  back  of  the 
stage  being  filled  in  by  a  permanent  arciiitec- 
tni-ally  decoraterl  scene.  Roman  theatres 
also  formed  semicircles  with  seats  rising  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  for  the  spect-a- 
tors,  at  the  chord  of  which  was  the  stage 
(scena),  with  its  permanent  decorations.  Tlie 
orchestra,  which  was  the  space  between  tlie 
stage  and  the  lowest  tier  of  spectators,  was 
employed  by  the  Greeks  for  theatrical  pur- 
poses, whereas  the  Romans  turned  it  into 
seats  for  the  senators.  The  topmost  tier  was 
generally  crowned  with  a  covered  portico. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  rows  of  seats  was  sup- 


ported by  a  solid  substructure  of  piers  and 
ait hcM,  which  lurmeU  passages  uf  tliree  stoiya 
one  above  another,  retaining  the  circular 
form  of  the  bnihling  ;  whilst  externally  they 
formed  arcades,  which  were  surronnddl  with 
half  cohimns  or  piers  with  ental)lature8  over 
thcin.  Tlie  exterior  of  the  straight  portion 
of  the  buildhig.  which  contained  the  stage 
and  some  chairdters  connected  with  it,  was 
generally  surrounded  by  a  portieo.  The 
theatres  were  either  open,  or  were  protected 
against  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  awning 
stretched  over  them.  The  scena  consisted  of 
the  sceiirt  in  a  restricted  sense,  answering  to 
tJie  modern  scene,  and  the  pulpitum  or  stage. 


THEATRE   OF   DI0NYSO3. 

The  scene  itself,  in  accordance  with  a  critical 
canon  observed  with  much  solicitude  by  the 
Grecian  dramatists,  was  very  rarely  changed 
during  the  coui-so  of  the  same  play,  although 
the  scena  versatilis,  tlie  turning  scene,  and 
the  scena  ductilis,  the  shifting  scene,  were  not 
altogether  unknown.  The  piUintum  again 
was  diviiled  into  the  proscenium,  or  space  in 
front  of  the  scene,  where  the  actors  stood 
while  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
play,  and  the  post-see nium,  or  space  behind  the 
scene,  to  which  they  retired  when  they  made 
their  exits.  Modern  theatres  are  generally 
constructed  on  a  semicircular  or  horse-shoe 
plan,  with  galleries  running  round  the  walls. 
The  portion  of  a  modern  theatre  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  orchestra  is  occupied 
mainly  by  apectators,  the  orchestra  taking  up 
only  a  small  part  of  it  next  to  the  stage. 
In  some  small  theatres  the  Land  is  under  the 
stage. 

•'  The  building  was  a  spHcIous  theatre, 
Hiilf-ruiiiiil  uii  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high. 
With  seuts  where  'kU  the  lonla  nnd  each  degres 
OX  soit,  ujighb  sit  in  order  tu  behold." 

Aliiton:  &tm3on  Agoniitei.  1,605. 

2.  A  room,  hall,  or  other  place,  generally 
with  a  platform  at  one  end,  and  ranks  of 
seats,  rising  as  they  recede,  or  otherwise  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  attord  the  spectators  a  full 
and  unolistructed  view  of  the  platform.  Such 
rooms  are  used  for  public  lectures,  anatomical 
demonstrations,  surgical  operations  &c 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  place  rising  by  stops  or  gradations 
like  the  seats  in  a  theatre. 


2.  A  place,  scene,  or  sphere  of  action  or  ex- 
hibition ;  a  scene  or  field  of  operations  ;  the 
sct-ne  or  locality  where  a  series  of  events 
takes  place  :  as,  the  tlieiitre  of  war. 

"  K  Patent  theatre :  A  theatre  existing  by 
right  of  letters  patent,  as  distinguished  from 
one  holding  a  licence  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,   (tjee  extract. )   (English.) 

"  Owing  to  ttielr  being  the  two  patent  theatre*. 
Drury  Lane  and  Covtjiit  Giiiden  li/ive  each  at  their 
diioi'a  a  ^n^Lt'd  uf  honour  of  six  soldiers,  iuniished  by 
the  houaeliold  troni^i,  .  .  .  The  guard,  we  l>t!lieve.  is 
the  Bule  relic  of  the  exclusive  '  ruyal  patent'  under 
whitU  these  two  theatres  so  loug  existed." — Wal/ord: 
Old  A  iVew  London,  ill  2:17. 

theatre-goer,  s.     A  playgoer ;  one  who 

frequents  theatres. 

theatre-goingt  s.  The  practice  of  fre- 
quenting theatres. 

"Up  in  Wheens  we  have  not  got  reconciled  to 
thealre-goitvj  yet."— S(-  James's  Gazette,  Juue  2,  ia87. 

the-3,t'-ric-al,  *  the-at'-ric,  a.     [Lat. 
thcatricii-,  froiii  Gr.  0eatTpi«6s  (theatrikos).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theatre  or  to  scenic 
representatiims ;  resembling  the  manner  oil 
dramatic  performers. 

"The  jieople  In  general  fonder  of  theatrical  enter- 
tAiumeut.'—GoldtinUh:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xlL 


2.  Calculated  for  display  ;  pompous. 

"But  whichsoever  w«  do,  neither  our  toDgiuig* 
■hould  l>e  Qorid.  nor  our  manner  theatricoL" — Secktri 
\V(/rKt,  vol.  v.,  Charge  1, 

3.  Meretricious,  artificial,  false. 

"  the-dt-ri-cal'-i-ty,   s.     [Eng.  theaf-s/al; 

■ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  theatrical ; 
anytliing  that  is  theatrical ;  theatrical  dis- 
play.   (C.  Kingsley:  Alton  Locke,  eh.  vi.) 

•  the-at'-ri-cal-izo.  r.(.  (Rng.  theatricaZ; 
-i^e.]    To  cast  in  a  dramatic  fruin. 

"I  sliall  occasionally  Ei'ieaCricii/<M  my  dialogaflt."-* 
UfaU.  D'Arblay:  Dtart/,  193. 

the-it'-ric-al-lO;^ --'y.   [Eng.  theatrical ; -ly.) 

1.  In  a  tlua*  va-  manner ;  in  a  manner 
suiting  the  stiig;.**  ^Farrar:  Early  Days  (if 
Christianity,  ch.       ; 

2.  With  vain  pomp,  show,  or  ostentation  ; 
with  false  glitter  ;  unreally. 

the-at'-rio-als,  s.  pi.  (Theatrical.1  All 
thiit  appertains  to  a  dramatic  performance, 
especially  such  a  performance  in  a  private 
house  :  as,  private  theatricals. 

the'-atrd-phdue,  s.  A  telephone  by  mean*, 
of  which  the  words  and  music  of  a  theatrical 
performance  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  by 
non-Bpeetators. 

theave,  thave»  s.  [Cf.  Welsh  da/ad  =  & 
sheep,  a  ewe.]    A  ewe  of  the  first  year. 

the-ba'-i-a,  s.    [Thebaine.] 

the'-ba-id,  s.  [See  def.]  A  poem  concerning 
Thebes.  There  were  several  such  ;  but  the 
name  is  given,  by  way  of  pie-eminence,  to  a 
Latin  heroic  poem  in  twelve  books  written  by 
Statins,  born  a.d.  61,  died  a.d.  96. 

the-ba'-ine,  s.  [Named  from  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  from  the  vicinity  of  which  comes  some 
of  the  opium  of  conimerce.] 

C/ie7n. :  CigU-jiNOs.  Thebaia.  One  of  the  less 
important  leases  existing  in  opium.  OhUiined 
by  treating  the  extiact  of  opium  with  milk 
of  lime,  washing  the  precipifcate  with  water, 
and  after  drying,  exhausting  it  with  boiling 
alcohol.  On  evaponttion  a  residue  is  obtained, 
from  wliicli  ether  dissolves  out  the  thebaine. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  quadratic 
tablets,  having  a  silvery  lustre,  tastes  acrid, 
and  is  extremely  poisonous.  It  melts  at  l'J'5'', 
is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  is  colored  deep  red  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Tbe'-ban,  a,  k  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  ^sa4/..' Pertaining  or  relating  to  Thebes. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thebes. 

Theban- legion,  s.     [Thunderino-Le- 

OION,  2.] 

Theban-year,  s. 

Ancient  Chroii.  :  The  Egyptian  year,  which 
consisted  of  305  days  6  hours. 

the-bo-lac'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  t!ieb(ain);  o  con- 
nect., and  lactic]  Derived  from  or  pertaining 
to  thebain  and  lactic  acid. 

thebolactic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  C-^HtiO^.  An  acid  isomeric  or 
Identical  with  lactic,  and  fuund  in  the  mother 
liquors  of  nmrphine.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
its  salts  ditfer  from  those  of  ordinary  lactic 
acid.  Turkey  opium  yields  about  two  per 
cent,  as  lactate  of  calcium. 

the'-ca,  s.  [I>at.,  from  Gr.  &qio]  ((/trfce)  =  a 
case,  a  box,  a  chest.] 

I.  Anat.  :  A  sheath,  specif,  applied  to  the 
sheath  enclosing  the  spinal  cord,  fonned  by 

the  dura  viater^ 
t  2.  Botany : 

(1)  An  anther,    (Grew.) 

(2)  Used  in  the  plural  of  (a)  the  sporangia, 
capsules,  or  conceptacles  of  ferns  ;  (b)  the 
spttnuigia  or  capsules  of  mosses  ;  (c)  the  spor- 
angia, folliculi,  or  involucres  of  Equisetacea? ; 
((/)  the  sporocarpia,  conceptacles,  or  capsules 
of  Lycopodiaceffl ;  and  (cj  the  asci  of  Lichens 
and  Fungals. 

3.  Pulceont.  :  A  genus  of  Hyalcidee.  Shell 
straight,  conical,  tapering  to  a  point,  back 
tiattened,  aperture  trigonal.  Possibly  a  sub- 
genus of  Orthoceras.  Forty  species;  from 
the  Palffiozoic  Rocks. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ghm,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion«  -slon  =  zhun.    -«ious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus*   -ble,  -die,  ko.  =  b$l,  d^L 
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4.  Zool. :  A  sheath  or  receptacle ;  specif., 
the  wall  of  a  sclerodermic  conilUun.  lu  some 
cases  it  is  strengthened  by  an  cpitheca. 

the-cac'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^*oj  (th?ke)  =  a  sheath, 
ami  Kcpas  (kcr(is)  =  a  horn.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Doridae  (q.v.),  with  two 
species,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  h>ng, 
found  round  the  British  coasts  at  low  water. 

the-ca-dac'-tyl,  s.  [Thecadactylus.I  Any 
individual  of  tlie  genus  Thecadactylus  (q.v.). 

t  the-ca-dac'-tyl-iis,  s.     [Gr.  tf^ioj  {thikf) 
=  a  case,  and  6a»cTvAos  (daJctulos)  =  a  linger.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Geckotidie,  or  a  snb-genns 
of  Gecko  (q.v.).  Toes  half- webbed,  no  femoral 
pores,  tail  uniformly  granular. 

the'-cal,  a.  ITheca.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
theca" 

tlie-cipll'-or-a,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  theca,  and  Gr. 
^opd?  {pkoros)  =.  beaiing.  ] 
ZooL:  The  saraeasSERTULARiDA.  (Hincks.) 

the'-ca-phore,  s.    [Thecaphora.] 

Bot. :  The  stalk  of  an  ovary;  spec,  the 
long  stalk  supporting  the  ovary  in  Passirtora, 
&c.  Called  also  Gynophore,  Basigyuiuni, 
and  Podogynium. 

tbe'-ca-spore,  s.    [Lat.  theca,  and  Gr.  <nropo$ 

(sporos),  trvopd  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Spores  in  asci,  ascospores,  and 
endospores.  So  named  to  distinguish  them 
from  Basidiospores  or  Stylospores. 

the'-ca-Spor-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  thecasporie) ; 
•<nis.] '  Of  or  pertaining  to  fungi  which  have 
their  spores  in  thecx. 

the'-^i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  theca  (q.v.)-] 
[Thecid-E.] 

the'-ci-dse,  s.  pL     [Mod.  Lat.  (ftec(ia);   Lat. 

fein.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ido-.l 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Tabulata,  with  a 
single  genua  Thecia,  confined  to  the  Silurian. 
Coralliim  compound,  septa  present,  tabuls 
well  developed.  Its  precise  affinities  are 
obscure,  and  it  should  probably  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Alcyonaria. 

tthe-5l-di'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  theci- 
diium);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -ida.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda, 
now  usually  merged  in  Terebratulidaa  (q.v.). 

tlie'-Cid'-i-UXll,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  d^>ai  {tJielce)  =  a  sheath.] 

1.  Bot. :  Mirbel'a  name  for  an  Achaeniura 
(q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  £  Pahfont.  :  A  genus  of  Tere- 
Inatalidie,  or  Thecidudae.  Shell  thickened, 
with  giannlated  border  ;  fixed  to  sea  bottom 
by  the  substance  of  the  beak  of  the  ventral 
Talve;  structure  jmnetated  ;  oral  processes 
united  in  the  form  of  a  bridge  over  the  visceral 
cavity;  curvated  arms  folded  upon  them- 
selves, and  supported  by  a  calcareous  loop. 
One  recent  species,  Thecidium  radians,  from 
the  Mediterranean  ;  fossil  thirty-four,  from 
the  Trias  onward. 

thec'-la,  5.  [Lat.  =a  Christian  martyr  of 
unknown  date.] 

Eiitom. :  Hairstreak  ;  a  genus  of  Lycjenidse. 
Fore  wings  wholly  dark  bi-own,  or  with  a  large 
blotch  of  some  otlier  colour,  or  with  pale 
markings  near  the  hinder  margin  ;  hind  iivings 
with  a  transverse  pale  line  below,  which  is 
entire,  interrupted,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Larvae 
feeding  on  trees,  shrubs,  or  papilionaceous 
plants.  Five  species^re  British.  Thecia  rubi, 
the  Green  Hair'-strejik,  has  tlie  under  side  of 
the  wings  gref^n  ;  the  rest  have  not  this  cha- 
racter. T.  betulce,  the  Brown  Hair-strfak,  lias 
the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  with  two 
slender  white  streaks.  T.  pnini,  the  Dark 
Hair-streak,  lias  an  orange  band  with  a  row 
of  black  spots  ;  T.  aUmm,  the  Black  Hair- 
streak,  a  black  line ;  and  T.  quercus,  the 
Purple  Hair-streak,  has  two  small  oi-ange 
spots  itist-^ad  of  the  band.  The  flrst  of  the 
five  is  the  most  common. 

t  the'-co-dont,  a.  &  s.    [Thecodontia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Theco- 
dontia (q.v.);  having  the  teeth  fixed  in  dis- 
tinct sockets. 

"In  flome  respecta  the  Thecodont  Reptiles  nuke  an 
approich  to  the  LacertiUftna.  while  In  othera   they 


Bpproxiraftte  to  the  Delaosaurla.  Upon  th«  whole, 
buwever,  tliey  would  Beein  to  be  best  rewarded  as  an 
ancient  t'r-'Hp  of  Ami-iliic(ellnn  Crocodile*,  distut- 
eulshej  by  tlieir  couijireiised.  trencljant,  and  serrated 
teeth."—. Vicholton  :  PnlaaiU..  ii.  211 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Theco- 
dontia (q.v.). 

t  the-co-don'-tl-a  (tl  as  shi).  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
617K1J  (theke)  —  a  case,  and  65oys  (odoiia),  genit. 
u66vTo^  {o<.iontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Paloiont. :  An  order  of  Reptilia  founded  by 
Owen.  Vertebral  bodies  biconcave  ;  ribs  of 
trunk  long  and  bent,  the  anterior  ones  with  a 
bifurcate  head  ;  limbs  ambulatory,  femur  with 
a  third  trochanter ;  teeth  with  the  crown 
more  or  less  compressed,  pointed,  with  trench- 
ant and  flnely-serrate  margins,  implanted  in 
distinct  sockets.  Two  genera,  Thecodonto- 
saurus  and  Palaeosaurus,  from  the  Trias,  near 
Bristol.  (See  extract  under  Thkcodont,  A.) 
Huxley  regards  them  as  Dinosaurtan. 

the-co-don-to  sau'-ru8,  s.  [Gr.  fl^nij  (thcke) 
a  case ;  oooOs  (odous),  genit.  i-SofTOs  (odontos) 
=  a  tooth,  and  <raOpos  (sauros)  =  a  Hzard.] 
[Thecodontia.] 

the-co-me-du'-sse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ftjmj  (theke) 
=  a  case,  and  Mod.  Lat.  meduscB,  pL  of  medusa 
(q.v.).j 

ZooL  :  Allman's  name  for  an  order  of  Hy- 
droida  formed  by  him  fur  the  reception  of  ^'^c- 
phanoscyphus  mirabilis.     [Stephanoscvphos.] 

the-co-smi'-li-a,  s.  [Gr,  frjKij  (thcke)  =  & 
case,  and  o-jaiA»)  (smile)  =  a  knife  for  cutting.] 
Pal<BOTit. :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa.  One 
species  from  the  Rhsetic  or  Ijower  Lias; 
twenty-one  from  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain, 
and  others  from  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

the-c6-s6'-mat-ta,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
Gr.  eiJKj)  (theki)  ="a  case,  and  (jwfia  (soma)  = 
the  body.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Pteropoda  fq.v.)-  Ani- 
mal with  external  shell ;  head  indistiTict ;  foot 
and  tentacles  ruiimentary,  combined  with 
the  fins  ;  month  situated  in  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  locomotive  organs;  re- 
spiratory organ  contained  within  a  mantle 
cavity.  There  are  two  families :  Hyaleidae 
and  Limacinidfe. 

the-co-so'-ma-tous,  a.  [Thecosomata.] 
Of,  belonj:;ing  to,  or  resembling  the  Thecoso- 
mata.    (Nicholson:  Palaeont.,  ii.  48.) 

the-co-spon'-dj^l-us,  s.  [Gr.  ^»oi  (tlieke) 
=:a  case,  and  a~n6vhvko<;  (spondulos),  atftoi'&v- 
Aos  (sphondulos)  =  a  vertebra.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genus  of  Crocodilia.  One 
species  from  the  SVealden. 

thec'-to-dUS,  s.  [Gr.  ^KTos  (thektos)  = 
sharpened,  whetted,  and  ufious  (odous)  =  a 
tooth.  J 

Palteont. :  Agenus  of  Cestraciontid» ranging 
from  the  Trias  to  t*ie  Chalk, 

*  the-dome,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  thee,  V.  ;  -dom.] 
Prosperity,  success,  fortune. 

"  Evil  thedome  on  hia  monkea  anoute." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,101 

thee,  prm.    [See  def.]    The  objective  case  of 

*  Tliou  (q.v.).  It  represents  both  the  accusative 
and  dative  cases:  A-S.  thee,  tU  (accus.), 
the  (dat.) 

•  thee,  *  the,  •  theen,  v.t  [A.S.  theon,  thidn 
=  to  be  strong,  to  thrive;  thihan  =  to  in- 
cre;ise.  to  thrive  ;  Goth,  theihan ;  Dut.  gedijen  ; 
O.H.Ger.  dihan;  Ger.  gedeiken.]  To  thrive, 
to  prosper. 

'■  Well  mote  ye  (A«.  as  well  can  wish  your  thooKht.** 
.^penter:  F.  y..  II.  L  3S. 

•  thee9h,  v.i.     [See  def.]     A  contraction  of 

Thee  ich,  an  abbreviation  of  So  mote  ich  the*  — 
So  may  I  prosper, 

"  Bvt^use  oure  fuyr  was  noagbt  y-maad  of  beech, 
Tiiat  is  the  caiiae,  and  otlier  noon,  so  rAwcA," 

QhawBr:  C.  2",  U,857. 

theek,  theik,  v.t.  &  i,  [Thatch,  v.]  To 
thatch.    (Scotch  <£  Prov.) 

theek,  s.    [Theek,  v.]    Thatch,  thatching. 

theef-see,  s.    [Thietsie.] 

thee'-zan,  a.    [Tsea.]    (See  compound.) 

theezantea,  ^«. 

Bot. :  Rhamnns  Theezans ;  a  Chinese  ever- 
green shrub,     [Bdckthorn.] 


•  thefe-ly.  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  th^e  =  thief ;  4^4 
Like  a  thief;  in  the  maimer  of  a  thiet 

theft,  *thefte,  s.  [For  thtjth,  from  A.S. 
thiefiihe,  th^d/dhe,  th^/dhe.  from  tkeof,  tkidf, 
the/ ^  H  thiff ;  thedJUin  =  to  steal;  cogn.  with 
O.  Fris.  thivjVi£,  Ironi  thiuf=  a  tliief ;  IceL 
thyjdh,  thyfi,  from  thjoj'r  =  a  thief.] 

L  The  act  of  stealing  or  thieving.  In  law, 
the  same  as  Larcenv  (q.v.).  In  Scots  Law, 
tlieft  is  defined  as  "the  intentiuned  and 
clandestine  taking  away  of  the  property  of 
another  from  its  legitimate  place  of  deposit, 
or  otlier  locus  tenendi,  with  the  knowledga 
that  it  is  another's,  and  the  belief  that  he 
■woidd  not  consent  to  its  abstraction,  and 
with  the  intention  of  never  restoring  it  to  the 
owner." 

"  His  th^ts  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like  an 

nnskilled     singer,     he    kept    not    time,  'Shakoip.: 

Alerrjf  Wioet,  i.  -i. 

*  2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

"  If  the  thf/t  be  certAinly  fuiind  tn  his  hand  b.\\v% 
whether  ox.  aas,  or  sheep,  he  aliaU  restore  double^" — 
Exodus  xxii.  ■). 

*  theft-bote,  s. 

Law :  The  receiving  of  a  man's  goods  again 
from  a  thief,  or  a  compensation  for  them  by 
way  of  composition,  and  to  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  the  thief. 

"  Of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  the  two  laat 
species  of  offences,  is  ttif/t  bate ;  wlilch  la  whore  tbo 
party  rubbed  not  only  knuvis  the  felon,  but  lUso  tAkes 
his  goods  again,  ur  other  ami-uUs,  ui>on  iigreeuient  nut 
t"  iirosecute.  This  is  frequently  called  compouiuhug 
of  leloiiy  ;  and  formerly  naa  held  U>  make  &  man  au 
accessory :  but  is  now  punished  with  line  and  im- 
prisonment. To  advertise  a  reward  fur  the  return  of 
tliUiKS  stolen,  or  lost,  with  no  questions  asked,  or 
Words  to  the  same  porport,  eubjccta  the  advertiser 
and  the  printer  or  publisher  to  a  forfeiture  of  £.i')  to 
any  person  wbo  will  eue  for  ttie  same,  «  ho  Is  entitled 
also  to  hia  full  cci&ta  of  BUiW^BlacJalorie;  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

•  theft'-UH>US,  a.     Eng.  thefi ;  -umis.] 

1.  Lit.:  Dishonest;  inclined,  or  inclining 
to  acts  of  theft ;  involving  theft. 

2.  Fig.  :  Hidden,  sly,  underhand. 

"When  you  have  read  the  RXticle  of  greatest  cele- 
brity in  the  current  number  of  a  poriodicaj,  you 
find  that  there  h;is  been  no  otber  motive  to  it  than  a 
theftuotis  hope  to  amuse  tiu  li<>ur  for  you  after  dinner 
by  serving  up  to  you  again  the  phima  from  Bom« 
book."— Jl/a«t>n.-  Deiluiucey;  Engliah  Jien  0/ Letters, 
p.  laa. 

the-gith'-er,  adv.  [See  def.]  A  Scotch  form 
of  Together  (q.v.). 

'■  This  bed  looks  as  If  a"  the  colllen  In  &inqaharh»il 
been  In  ttheyither." — ScvU :  Quy  Jttannering,  cb.  iIt. 

•  the^^  (g  silent),  s.     [Thane.] 

•  thegn'-hood  (g  silent),  s.    [Thanehood.] 

the'-i-fonn.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  thea^  and  Eng. 
Jurm.]     Having  the  form  of  tea. 

the-i'-n^,  s.    [Theihe.] 

the'-me,  s.    [Mod.  Lat,  th^a);  -iTie.] 

Chem.  :  CgHioN402.  An  organic  base,  oc- 
curring in  tea  leaves,  in  Ptiiaguay  tea,  guarana, 
and  in  small  quantities  in  cocoa  seeds.  It  is 
also  formed  synthetically  from  theobromine 
by  union  with  methyl,  yielding  methyltlieo- 
bromine,  or  theine.  To  prepare  it  from  taa 
the  leaves  are  extracted  with  hot  water,  the 
solution  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  and 
the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric 
acid.  On  evaporation  of  the  solution  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  theine 
crystallizes  out.  Purified  by  animal  charcoal 
it'fnrma  tufts  of  white  silky  needles,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  melting  at 
225^,  and  subliming  unchanged  at  a  higher 
temi>ei-ature.  Tea  leaves  conUiin  from  two  to 
four  per  cent,  of  theine,  to  which  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  tea  is  partly  ascribed. 

thei-o-ther'-niiii,  s.  fG^*  ^^^ov  (theion)  — 
sulphur ;    fltp^ds    {thermos)  =  ixe&t,    and    •<» 

(C/ieiH.).]      [PLOMBIEaiN.] 

their,   *thair,   *thar,  a.   or  poss.   pron. 

'  [Orig.  not  a  possessive  pronoun,  but  the  genit. 
plural  of  the  definite  article ;  from  Icel. 
tkeirra  :  O.  Icel.  (A ei ra  =  of  tbem  ;  A.S. 
dhtfra,  dhdra,  genit.  pi.  of  se  or  d7ie=the; 
Ger.  der,  genit  plural  of  the  definite  article ; 
Goth,  thize,  fern,  thizo,  genit.  pL  of  sa,  so, 
thata  —  the,  Hir,  hire  or  hen  was  formerly 
used  for  their,  from  A.S.  ftira  =  of  them, 
genit.  pi.  of  he  =  he.]  (That,  They.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  them  ;  pertiining  to  them :  as, 
their  house,  their  land,  their  lives,  &c 

theirs,  a.  or  pron.  [Formed  from  tkrlr  on 
analogy  of  ours,  yours;  cf.  Dan.  deres ;  8w. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat,  f^.  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire.  imlto.  cur,  r^e,  ffiU ;  try,  Sjrrlan.    bb.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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dents  =  thpira.]    Their.    Like  ours  and  yours, 
theirs  may  be  nsed  absohitely,  ami  aa  a  iioiui- 
native,  objective,  or  simple  jiredicate. 
"  An  eye  more  bright  Ibun  th«irs." 

Sliitkenf^. :  Sonnet  20. 

the'-ism,  s.     [Qr.  fled?  ((Wos)=a  god;   Fr. 

1.  The  belief  in  a  God,  as  distinguished 
from  atheism.  In  tliis  sense  Christians,  Jews, 
iluhammadans,  &c.,  are  all  tlieists.  Etyuio- 
lo;^'ii'ally  viewed,  theism  (from  the  Greek)  and 
deism  ("from  the  Latin)  iioth  mean  belief  in  a 
God.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeentli 
ceiitnry  the  word  Deism  fell  into  some  dis- 
credit, and  after  a  time  the  term  Theism  was 
used  in  its  stead.    [Drist,  Deism.] 

2.  The  belief  in  a  God  and  in  natural 
religion  combined  with  disbelief  in  revela- 
tion.    [Theistic-church.] 

the'-ist,  s.  [Gr.  theism;  Fr.  tHiste.]  A  be- 
li*-ver  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to 
an  atlteist. 

"  The  word  deist,  or  thcUt,  In  ila  ori^iiml  significa- 
tion, imi>Iii;s  merely  the  belief  of  n  (tod.  hoiitg  opposed 
to  atheist ;  and  a->  there  niiy  l»e  dcista  of  vftnuua 
kinds."— tKd(*W<i;id;  Chrittianity  Vindicated,  p.  62. 

the-ist'-ic,  the-ist'-ic-atl,  a.  [Eng.  Dieist; 
■ic,  -ica/.J  Pertainin-,' to  tlieism  or  theists ; 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  tlu-ists. 

"  From  an  abhorrence  of  Bniieretitton,  he  appear?  to 
have  adopted  the  most  disbint  extreniea  of  the  Iheittic 
system."—  Warton  :  Li/«  of  Thomat  Pope,  p.  208. 

Thelstic  Church,  .^. 

Chvrch  Hist. :  A  Church  founded  in  London 
in  ISTl  for  the  purpo.se  of  promulgating  the 
theistic  views  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  Voysey, 
*'  which  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
(1870)  has  debarred  him  from  preaching  as 
vicar  of  Healangh."  Among  the  prom<jters 
were  many  eminent  men,  notably  Dr.  Patrick 
Black,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Charles  Darwin, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Andrew  Pritchard,  Jmige 
Stansfeld,  the  Right  Rev,  Samuel  Hinds, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  many 
others.  Tlieir  meeting-place  was  at  first  in 
8t.  George's  Hall,  and  then  in  Langham  Hall, 
afterwards  they  bought  the  Srol(.'h  Chureh, 
Swallow-street,  Piccadilly.  Their  leading  prin- 
ciples are : 

1.  That  it  la  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
tbluk  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion. 

2.  That  there  i3  no  finality  iu  reliirtoua  beliefs ;  that 
hlifher  views  of  God  are  ahvaya  pus^ible. 

8.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  obtain  the  highest  truth, 
and  to  proclaim  It  and  to  detect  and  controvert  errors. 

4.  That  religion  is  b;iaed  on  morality. 

&.  Tbat  Tlieism  ia  not  aggressive  against  persons, 
only  against  erroneous  opinions. 

Their  belief  may  be  summarized  thus  ; 

1.  Tliat  tliere  is  one  living  and  true  God,  and  there 
Is  no  utiier  God  beside  Hini. 

3.  That  He  is  perfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  gond- 
nesa,  and  therefore  every  one  is  s;ife  iu  His  everlasting 
care. 

3.  Therefore  that  none  can  ever  perish  or  remain 
eteniAlly  in  suffering  "T  In  sin,  bnt  all  shaU  reach  at 
last  a  home  of  goodness  and  blessedness  iu  Him. 

fhe'-kel,  s.    [Chilian  name.] 

Pkarvi.  :  The  purgative  diuretic  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  Chceradodia  chUensis^ 

the-leph'-6r-a,  s.  [Gr.  er)\-q  (t}iele)=a.  teat, 
a  nipple,  and  (fop6^  (phoros)  =  beiiring.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Ai-ricularini,  novv  limited 
to  fungals,  whose  hymenium  shows  slight 
traees  of  papillfe  or  veins,  and  is  confluent 
with  the  pileus,  which  is  fibrous  and  h:i3  no 
cuticle.  Found  in  the  tropics  of  America,  in 
Britain,  &c. 

Thel'-lus-soxL  (Th  as  T),  s.  [See  def.  of 
compound.] 

Thellusson's  Act,  5. 

Law:  The  Act  39  &  40  George  III.,  c.  98 
occasioned  by  the  will  of  Peter  Tliellusson, 
who  died  in  London  July  '21,  1793.  He 
possessed  £4,000  a  yeai-  and  £600.000  of 
personal  property,  and  wished  it  to  accumu- 
late after  his  deatli  for  so  long  a  time  that  it 
was  calculated  that  it  would  have  amounted 
to  £1S,000.000.  The  Act  restricted  such 
accumulations. 

the'-l6-dus»  s.  [Gt.  erjXri  (thUe)  =  a,  nipple, 
and  u5ov5  =  a  tooth.] 

PakFont. :  A  provisional  genus  of  Cestra- 
cionts,  founded  on  shagreen  scales  from  the 
Ludlow  bone-bed. 

thel-phu'-^a^  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tf\^ov(ra 
{TfJphi/ii9i.i)  —  a  nymph  who  gave  her  name  to 
a  town  in  Arcadia.] 


Zool. :  Thety]t6 genua ofThelphusidie(q.v.). 
Carapace  flat,  smooth,  Itroail,  and  heart- 
shaped  ;  external  aiiteunm  very  short,  placed 
near  footstalks  of  eyes,  Theljmusa  Jlavialilis, 
the  best-known  species,  is  from  the  south-east 
of  Europe. 

thel'phu'-^l-an*  s.  [Thelphusa.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Thelphuaidic  (q.v  ). 

thel-phu'-^i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  thel- 
phu6{(i):  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -UUv.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Brachyurous  Crustacea. 
Carapace  more  or  less  oval ;  eye  footstalks 
short,  fourth  joint  of  jaw  feet  not  inserted 
into  external  angle  of  preceding  joint.  There 
are  thne  or  four  genera,  and  most  of  the 
species  are  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  and  live 
in  the  earth  near  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in 
humid  forests,  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to 
Land-crabs. 

the-lyg'-o-num,  s,  [Lat.  thelygonon;  Gr. 
9j)\vyoi'ov  (th'jlugonoii)  =  a.  plant  supposed  to 
assist  the  pioereation  of  females ;  BijKvyoyos 
(thHugoiws)  =z  begetting  girls  :  flijAus  (Jtkelus) 
female,  and  70*07  {gone)  =  offspring.] 

BoL  :  A  genus  of  Chenopodiaceae.  Only 
known  species  Thelygotmm  C ynocrambe,  the 
KwoKpafi^r}  {kunokrambe)  of  Dioscorides,  is  a 
somewhat  acrid  plant  abounding  in  aeicular 
saline  crystals,  and  is  slightly  purgative.  It 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  potherb.  It  ia  a 
native  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

the-ly-mi'-tra,  s.  [Gr.  e-qXyfiLTpij^  (thelu- 
mUns)  =  in  woman's  clothes:  fl^Aus  (thclas) 
=  female,  and^tTpa(miira)  =  a  belt  or  girdle.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Thelymitridie 
(q.v.).  Orchids  with  fascicled  or  tuberous 
roots,  one  solitary  sheathing  leaf,  with  loose 
spikes  of  blue,  white,  pink,  or  yellow  Howers. 
Chiefly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

the-lj^-mi'-tri-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tMy- 
mitiXa);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  'idm.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Neotteas. 

the-lyph'-o-nid,  s.  [Thelyphonidea.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Thelyphonidea  (q.v.). 

"  Thelyphoindi  approach  nearer  than  the  Scorpions 
to  the  structure  of  the  true  Bpidens," — Encyc.  Brit. 
(ed.  9th).  ii.  288. 

f the-ly-phon'-i-das,  s.  pi.     [Thelypho- 

NIDES.] 

the-lyph-o-nid'-e-a,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  tkelyplwiiiis  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  elfios  {eidos) 
=  form,  appearance.] 

•  Zool. :  An  order  of  the  Class  Arachnida. 
Cephalothorax  similar  to  that  of  the  Scor- 
pions, bearing  also  visible  traces  of  its  sol- 
dered segments ;  abdomen  segmented,  and 
united  to  cephalotlioiax  by  a  pedicle,  but 
never  throughout  its  entire  breadth.  There 
are  three  families,  all  tropical. 

the-l^-phon'-i-des,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fhely- 
phon(iis);  Lat.  mase.  or  fem.  pL  adj.  sulT. 
-Ules.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-family  of  Thelyphonidea, 
with  one  genus,  Thelyphonua  (q.v.).  The 
abdomen  terminates  with  three  post-abdo- 
minal segments,  to  which  is  attached  a  many- 
jointed  setiferous  tail. 

the-lyph'-o-niis,  s.  [Gr.  ^^Aik^xJcos  (tliUv,- 
phonos)  =  killing  women  :  dtjKv;  {thelus)  =: 
female,  and  4>6uo<;  {phonos)  =■  killing;  *^eVa) 
(j)he}w)  =  to  kill.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genua  of  Thelyphonides 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-nine  species,  confined  to 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  America,  and 
Australasia.  They  are  nocturnal  or  cre- 
puscular, living  by  day  in  damp  places  under 
the  bark  of  old  trees ;  when  disturbed  they 
hold  up  the  palpi,  as  if  for  defence,  and  beat 
a  rapid  retreat,  with  the  tail  erect. 

them.  pron.  [A.S.  thdm,  tkcem,  dat.  of  thd  = 
they;  Icel.  (/icifft;  Dan.  andSw.dcTn.]  [They.] 
The  dative  and  objective  case  of  they ;  those 
persons  or  things  :  those. 

"  Htw  much  m'trc  shall  your  Father  which  Is  In 
heaven  Kive  good  things  to  them  ttiat  ask  him." — 
J/(itr.  vii.  n. 

the-m3.f-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Ocfta  (tJiema),  genit. 
9eiJ.aTo<;  (Iherruitos)  —  a  theme.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to.  or  cnntiining  a  theme  or  themes. 

"  It  rnnst  be  clear  tliat  the  oratorio  stands  or  falls 
bytheauccesa  or  failure  of  its  thematic  method."— 
Field.  April  7.  188G. 


thematio-oataloffne,  s. 

Music :  A  cutaloguo  giving  the  opening 
theme  of  each  piece  of  music  contained  in  it. 

them'-a-tist,  s.  [Thematic]  A  writer  of 
themes. 

theme,    ^teme»   "theam,    *thoame,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  teiiw,  (Fr.  th^nie),  from  I>at.  thema ;  Gr. 
tf*/xa  (thema)  =  that  wluch  is  laid  down,  the 
subject  of  an  argument ;  Ttdrj^At  {tithcmi)  =  to 
place ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tenui.] 
I.  QrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  person 
writes  or  spcjiks ;  anything  proposc<l  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  or  discourse. 

"  Her  favourite  th«me  waa  the  doctrine  of  qo&- 
resistance."—. Uncau^ai/ ;  Ilitt.  Eng..  ch.  il, 

2.  Discourse  on  a  certain  subject. 

"  It  was  the  subject  of  my  theme." 

Shakenp.  :  Com-dy  o/  Errori,  T. 

3.  A  short  dissertiition,  composed  by  a  stu* 
dent  on  a  given  subject ;  an  ess.ty. 

"  But  this  I  say,  that  the  uiakluL;  of  Ihemei.  aa  la 
usual  in  scliools.  helps  not  one  Jot  towards  it."~LiOcke: 
On  EdncatloTi,  §  171. 

*4.  Subject,  question,  cause,  matter. 
"  Here  be  comes,  and  I  mujtt  ply  my  thi-Tne." 

Shakesp. :  TiCii$  AtiUronicut,  v.  9. 

*  5.  That  by  means  of  which  a  thing  is  done ; 
an  instrument,  a  means. 

*  6.  A  division  for  the  purpose  of  provincial 
administration  under  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
There  were  twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in 
Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia. 

"  The  Prefect  of  Thrace  waa  the  most  obsequious 
agentof  hia  master's  tyranny.  Tlir-.ughnut  that  thenm 
the  inonka  were  forced  to  abandon  t1i*.'lr  vows  of  soil. 
tude  and  celibacy  under  pain  of  being  blinded  and 
sent  into  exile.'  — i/i7ma7i;  Bittory  of  LcUih  Chrta- 
tianity  bk..  iv.,  ch.  viil. 

IL  Technically: 
1,  Music : 

(1)  One  of  the  divisions  of  a  subject,  In  the 
development  of  sonata-form. 

(2)  The  cantus  Jirmus  on  which  counterpart 
is  built. 

(3)  The  subject  of  a  fugue. 

(4)  A  simple  tune  on  which  variations  are 
made. 

*  2.  Philol. :  A  noun  or  verb  not  modified 
by  inflections,  as  the  infiniti\'e  mood  in 
English  ;  the  part  of  a  noun  unclianged  in 
inflection  or  conjugation. 

"Let  scholars  dally  reduce  the  words  to  their  orl- 

flnal  or  theme,  to  their  first  ca^e  of  nouus,  or  flnt 
euee  of  verbs.' —  Watti. 

Them'-is,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Mythol. :  The 
goddess   of  Justice 
or  Law,  daughter  of 
Heaven  and   Earth, 
and  mother  by  Ju- 
piter of  the  Fates,  the  Sea- 
sons, Peace,  Order,  Justice, 
and  all  deities  beneflcial  to 
mankind.     She  is  generally 
represented  in  a  form  resem-  \ 
bling  that   of   Athene,    but  i 
carrying  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  one  hand    and  a  pair  of  \ 
scales  in  the  other. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,   ^ 
24J. 

The-mis-ti-a-ni.  The-         themis. 
mis' -ti-a,n^,  s.  pi.  [AoNOETiC] 

them-Selve^',  rejlex.  pron.  [Eng.  them,  and 
sdves.]  An  emphatic  and  reflexive  form  of  the 
third  plural  personal  pronoun  ;  their  own 
selves ;  their  own  persons.  (Used  as  the  jilural 
of  himself,  herself,  and  itself.)    [Himself.] 


theii»  *  than.  *  thanne,  *  thenne.  adv.  & 

cojij.     [Orig.  the  same  word  as  than  (q.v.),  but 
afterwards  di  fferentiated ;  A.  S.  dkmnne,  dha  nne, 
dhoniie;    Goth,  than;   Ger.  dann  =  then,    at 
that  time.] 
A.  As  adverb : 

1.  At  that  time;  referring  to  a  time  specified* 
either  jtast  or  future. 

"  Then  thou  waat  not  out  three  years  old." 

bhakeMfj. :  2'empeU,  L  S, 

2.  Afterward  ;  soon  afterward  or  immedi- 
ately ;  next. 

"  Life,  eaya  Seneca,  !a  a  voynff*.  'n  the  propreas  of 
which  we  are  perjietually  chau){int{  our  nceiiea ;  ws 
flrat  leave  childhocd  behind  us,  tJtcn  youth,  thru  the 
years  of  ripenetl  manhood,  then  tlie  better  and  mort 
pleasing  p.%rt  of  old  age.  "—RambUr,  No.  103, 


boil,  bo^;  pdilt,  jo^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hizi.  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -lug.. 
Hdau,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tioD,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^l* 
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3.  At  another  time :  as,  now  and  then  =  at 
one  time  and  auotlier. 

1  Then  is  used  elliptically  for  then  existing, 
then  beiiig. 

"The  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Lauil.  attended 
on  liis  tiiajeaty  tliJX>U(,'bout  the  wLule  Juuruey." — 
Clarendon. 

B.  As  c/)nj.  :  In  that  case ;  therefore ;  con- 
sequently ;  tor  this  reaaiii ;  this  being  so. 

"  Let  reason  ttien  at  her  own  (lunrrv  fly, 
But  how  ciuj  finite  gnisp  itifiiilty'f" 

DryUen:  Hind  <t  Panther.  1.  104. 

^  1.  But  then :    But   op   the   other  hand ; 
but  notwithstanding ;  but  in  return. 
2.  By  then: 

(I)  By  that  time.    {Colloq.) 
•(2)  By  the  time  when  or  that. 
8.  Till  then :  Until  that  time. 

"  Till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  onus?" 

JUitton  :  />.  L.,  I.  9S. 

then-a~days,  adv.  In  tlmse  days;  in 
times  past;  eurieiative  to  now-a-days. 

Uien'-al,  a.  [Thenar.]  The  same  as  Thenar 
(q.v.).- 

then'-ar.  s.  &  a.  (Gr.  Oivap  (thenar),  from 
devfh'  (thenein),  2  aor.  infin.  of  deivu  (theino)  = 
to  strike.] 

A.  As  suhstantii'g : 

Anat. :  The  pahn  of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand  or  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

thenar -eminence^  thenar -promi- 
nence, s. 

Auat. :  The  fleshy  mnss  constituting  the  hall 
of  tlie  thumb.  It  eimsists  of  four  muscles: 
the  abduclor  pollicis,  the  opponens  pollicis,  tlie 
fiexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  the  adductor  pollicis. 

Then'-ard,  s.  IThenabdite.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 

Thenard'9  blue,  s.    ICoealtblue.] 

then'-ard-ite,  s.  [After  the  French  chemist, 
L.  J.  Tlu'nard  ;  suff.  -ite  (J/tTi.).] 

Min. :  A  soluble  mineral,  forming  large 
deposits  in  S^iain,  Arizona,  U.S.A.,  and  otlier 
places.  Cijitallizatiou  orthorhomliic,  with  a 
ba.sal  cleavage.  Hnrdness,  2  to  3  ;  sp.  gr. 
2"5  j  ;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour,  white;  some- 
times brown.  Comjms. ;  soda.  5'VCi :  sul- 
phuric acid,  437  =  100,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  NaO  SO3. 

fb-3n9e,  *  thanne,  *  thenne,  *  thanene, 
"thennes,  'thens,  adv.  [A.S.  dhanan, 
dhanon,  dhonanTie,  dhanonne  =  thence  :  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  danndn ;  Ger.  dannen.] 

1.  From  that  place  or  quarter. 

"  1  thmee 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adveutroua  eong." 

Milton:  P.L.,1  U. 

2.  From  that  time  ;  thenceforth. 

"  There  shsll  be  no  more  tfience  an  lnf.uit  of  daya."— 
/fiiuAlxv.  20. 

3.  For  that  reason  ;  from  that  source  ;  from 
this ;  out  of  tliis. 

"  Not  to  alt  IfUe  with  »o  ^at  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous  al>oiit  him," 

Milton     Sainton  Agonittet,  l.MO, 

•4.  Not  there  ;  elsewhere;  absent. 

"Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the  benefit  ot 
•eeesaT"— S/Hiit«ip.  ;  Winler't  Tale,  v.  2. 

TI  From  thence  :  A  pleonastic  but  well 
tuthorized  expression. 

"  I  waj  Dot  sick  of  any  fear  /mm  the'iff." 

Shdkes'p. :  Sonnet  B8. 

fben9e'-fdrth.  •  thennes-forth.  *thens- 

forth*  adv.     lEng.  thence,  and  forth.]    From 
that  time  ;  thereafter. 

"  If  the  fuilt  bath  lust  lt«  eavnur  ...  It  1b  thence- 
forth good  for  iiiilUiiig."— Matthew  v.  IS. 

^  Thenceforth  is  frequently  preceded  hy  from, 
B  pleonasm,  but  sanctinned  by  good  usa^'e. 


^enge'-for-ward*  adv.     (Eng.  thence,  and 
forward.]    From  that  time  or  place  onward. 

"When  he  comes  to  the  lionl's  table,  every  coininu- 
nt<-aiit  pruf-^sses  to  repent,  ami  promises  to  lead  a  new 
life  thencefartear(L~—Kett{ewclL 

then9e'-fVom,  adv.    (Eng.  thence,  aud  from.) 
From  that  place. 

*thennes,  *thens,  adv.    [Thence.] 

•thennes-forth,  adv.    [Thenceforth.] 


theobboma. 

Branch  of  Cacao-tree,  flower,  and  fruit. 


the-O-,  pref.  [Gr.  0e6^  (theos)  =  God.]  The 
hrst  element  In  many  wnnls  derived  fioni  the 
Greek  referring  to  the  Divine  Being  or  di- 
vinity. 

the-6-br6'-ma»  s.      [Pref.  theo-  =  god,  and 

Gr.  fipi^fia  ibrom")  =  food.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Byttnerete.  Small  trees, 
witli  large  simple  leaves,  and  the  floweis  in 
clusters.  SepaLs  live  ;  jietals  live,  Inioded, 
ligulate  at  the  apex,  stamens  five,  each  with 
double  antheis,  and  a  liorn-like  append.ige 
between  the  tiJaments  ;  styles  filiform  ;  fruit 
large,  five-cellt^d  ;  stigma  five-i)arted;  mnre 
or  less  pentagonal  fi  uits,. with  a  thick  tongh 
rind,  set-ds  enibedd'-d  in  jMilp  ;  rtllmnien  nom?  ; 
cotyledons  thick,  oily,  wrinkled.  Theobrovia 
Cacao,  tlie 
Cacao  -  tree, 
is  sixteen 
or  eigiileen 
feet  high, 
with  large, 
ohlung,  en- 
tire, acuuu- 
nate, smooth 
leaves ;  dus- 
ters of  fiovv- 
ers,  with  tlie 
calyx  rose- 
coloured 
and  the  pe- 
tals jellow- 
ish.  Fruit 
six  to  ten 
inches  long, 
three  to  five 
broad,  witli  ten  elevated  longitudinal  ribs. 
The  ripe  fruits  are  yellow.  Eacli  cnntains 
between  fifty  and  a  liundred  seeds.  These, 
slightly  fermented,  C'mstitut+^  tlie  coroa.  Great 
forests  of  the  Cacao  tree  exist  in  Oemarara.  It 
is  also  cultivated  extensively  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  grows  as  far  north  as  Mexico,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  India  and  Cejhm. 
A  concrete  oil,  ohtained  by  expre.'i.'^ion  and 
heat  from  the  ground  seeds,  is  used  as  an 
enmllient.  It  does  nnt  beome  rancid,  and  on 
that  accntint  is  largely  Used  in  European  |'li;ir- 
macy  for  the  preparation  of  supjiositories  and 
pessaries. 

the-o-brd'-mic,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  theobrom(a): 

-ic]    Derived  from  Theubroma  Cacao. 

theobromlc-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  Cfi^H i2S^}.2.  Obtained  from  cacao- 
butter  by  sitponiflratinn,  and  fractional  dis- 
tillatitm  of  the  produL-t.  It  melts  at  72-2^, 
and  distils  at  a  higher  temperature  without 
decomposition.  * 

the-O-bro'-mine,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.  theobrom(a); 
-ine.] 

Chem. :  C7H8N40-_>.  An  alkaloid  present  in 
the  seeds  of  T/ieobroma  Cacao,  to  the  extent  of 
from  one  to  two  per  cent  It  can  be  obtained 
by  treating  a  bnt-water  extract  of  the  ground 
beans  with  acetate  of  lead,  removing  ex'-ess 
of  lead  with  sulphydric  acid,  evaporating  the 
soluti  )n,  and  extracting  the  theoliromine  with 
alc'thoL  It  forms  short  piisinatic  crystals, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  It  is  neutrd,  but  unites  with 
aciils  forming  crystalline  salts.  Heated  to 
100°  with  methyl  ioilide  it  is  converted  into 
methyl-theobromiue  or  theine. 

•  the-6-Chris'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr. 
Xpio-To^  (c/iric:M.9)  =  anointed  ;  xP^m  (cAno)  = 
to  anoint.]    Anointed  by  God. 

the-OC'-ra-9^,  s.  [Gr.  eeoKparCa  (theolcratia) 
=  the  rule  of  God:  ^eo?  (theos)—  god,  and 
KpaTos  (kratos)=  stiengi'v  government,  power ; 
Fr.  th^ocratie.] 

1.  Government  of  a  c'^.^te  by  the  immediate 
direction  of  God  ;  a  state  of  ci\'iliz;ition  and 
religion  in  which  the  political  power  is  exer- 
cised by  a  sacerdotal  caste  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites,  with  whom  the  theocracy  lasted 
till  the  time  of  Saul. 

"Thus  the  Almlchty  hwmmftig  their  klne.  In  as 
re;U  a  sense  as  he  "wat  their  Gu-T.  the  republic  of  tlie 
lanielites  w*a  |>ri>|kerly  a  Vieocrafi/ ;  in  which  the  t"0 
fiocietles.  civil  and  religious,  were  of  course  iiilirely 
liicuriwrateU."— H'a»-6urton;  Ditnne  Legation,  bk.  v., 
62- 

2.  A  state  governed  by  the  immediate  dino- 
tion  of  God. 

the-OC'-ra-S^,  s.  [Gr.  OeoKpavia  (thcnlcrasia), 
from  $e6<;  (theos)  =z  god,  aud  Kpaan  {krasis)  = 
a  mixture.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mixture  of  the  worship 
of  different  gods. 

2.  Anc  Philos.  :  The  intimate  union  of  the 
soul  with  G0.I  in  cnntcini-Iation,  whirh  wa» 
considered  attainable  by  the  Keoplatunista. 

the'-6-crat,  s.  [Theocracy.]  One  who  liveg 
uuiler  a  thcucracy  ;  one  who  is  ruled  in  civil 
allairs  directly  by  God. 

the-o-cr^t'-ic,  the  o-criit'-ic-al.  n.    [Fr. 

theocrutiifue.]  Of  ur  jtertaining  l-i  a'theuciacy  ; 
adniinistered  by  the  immediate  direction  of 
God. 

"  But  yon  eay.  when  the  Jewish  government  becam* 
ft  nif-njiicliv.  It  lost  it«  thfocmiii-.tl  form— in  part  It 
dill."— OiO'i'i.'  I/itilt/ur  Sci-moiiB,  J  »a. 

*the~d-di-9C3'-a,  s.    [Theodicy.] 

the-6-di-9e'-an,  a.  [Eng.  theodicy;  -on.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  theodicy  (q.v.). 

the-od'-i-fy,  s.  [Gr.  fleos  (theos)  =  God,  and 
6i*o)  (dLAc)=  justice.] 

Bhilos. :  A  vindication  of  the  Deity  in  re- 
spect of  the  organization  of  the  world,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  huniiin  will.  Ihe  teim  is 
speiially  applied  to  a  defence  of  Theism 
against  Atheism,  which  Leilmitz  undertook 
by  publishing,  in  1710,  his  Essui  de  Thmdicie, 
respecting  the  goodness  of  (Jod.  the  lil-erty  ot 
man,  and  the  origin  of  the  Bible.  [Optim- 
IS.M,  1.] 

"Among  the  h'flnltude  ol  possfhlHtle*.  God.  being 
^ood,  uiuet  have  uhuseii  thai  winch  i^  l>e^L  AikI  »  h a| 
lfll«Htt  Tli:it  which  i>r<r3iiiU  tlie  iiiusl  i-crfett  onler 
niiO  harmony.    The  l-uais  of  aU  iihilueuphv.  therefore 

(according  to  I^tbuitzj.   will  he  the   coriiict that 

whatever  la  ia  fur  the  best ;  thut  every  thiiic  Is  ^u^>A. 
liiirmouious,  and  heinitiful.  Philosoihy  ibh  Theodicy. 
—0.  a.  Lewet:  Hist,  i'liilot.  (ed.  188u),  li.  2Vi. 

the-6d'-o-lTte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
from  Gr.  Bfuijiai  {thenmai),  for  BeaofiaL  {theao- 
innl)  =  to  see  ;  656e  (hodos)  =:a  wa\',  and  Aitos 
(^1/05)=  smooth,  even,  plain.  In  occurs  ta 
Blount,  ed.  1674.]  A  most  important  instru- 
ment f<u-  measuring  horizontal  and  veitical 
angles,  but  partii-nlarly  adaptetl  for  accurately 
measuring  the  former.  Its  priix-iple  is  iden- 
tic.d  with  that  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth 
instnimeiit ;  the  construction  and  luupose 
of  the  two,  howfver,  ditfer,  the  latter  being 
employed  for  astronomical  purpi>ses,  w  bile 
the  theodolite  is  used  for  hmd  surveying; 
but  the  better  instruments  of  this  c1:isr"  may 
be  employed  for  observing  the  aliitude  of  ce- 
lestial bodies.  The  vertical  circle  is  not 
generally,  however,  of  sufficient  size,  nor  so 
graduated  as  to  be  available  for  very  ncciuate 
justnmotnical  obs<Tva- 
tioiis.  In  the  cut  which 
shows  the  form  known 
as  a  Y  theo^iolite,  from 
the  shai>e  of  the  rests 
in  whiih  the  telescope 
D  is  free  to  rotate,  d  is 
an  ordinary  retracting 
telescope,  having  in  . 
the  principal  focus  of 
lis  object-glass  an  ar- 
rangement of  tibies  of 
inispun  silk,  c-iUed 
cross-wires.  One  of 
these  fil'res  is  level 
when  the  instrument 
is  corre<tl>  set  np,  and 
two  others  like  the 
letter  X,  intersect  at 
a  point  in  the  fiist. 
When  a  point  is  to 
be  viewed  with  the  telescope,  the  telfr 
scojie  is  moved  so  tliat  the  image  of  the 
point  coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  wires.  The  vertical  limb  e  is  divided 
into  degrees,  and  is  cap;ible  of  being  read  by 
menus  of  the  vernier  and  the  micioscope  «, 
tu  thirds  of  a  miiuite.  A  pair  of  idnt^-s,  a  and 
B,  constituting  at  their  edge  the  horizontal 
bmb  of  the  instrunient,  are  free,  when  im- 
clampetl,  to  move  independently  of  each 
other.  The  plaie  a  carries  a  magnetic  coin- 
]iass  and  two  spirit  levels,  c  and  c,  at  right 
ingles  to  each  other,  by  means  of  which  the 
cirile  may  be  brought  accurately  into  the 
horizontal  plane  by  raising  or  depressing  it 
by  means  of  the  screws,  h  b  6.  The  plate  a  is 
furnislied  with  two  verniers  n,  a,  diametrio- 
ally  opposite  to  each  other,  the  degrees 
niarkeii  on  which  are  read  oil'  by  tlie  niicro- 
sco]ie  d.  c  is  tlie  vertical  axis,  and  the  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  instrument  may  rotate 
about  c,  except  wlien  c  is  clamped  by  means 
of  the  screw  g;  the  screw  A  gives  an  azimuth 
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taXe,  f5.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^Jl,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  miLrine ;  go,  p6t^ 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  «iiite>  oar.  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ©y  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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■aotinn  after  the  screw  g  has  been  tightened. 
By  the  iiiotiou  of  the  telescnjje  d,  oh  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  vertical  limb  E,  alti- 
tudes aiiil  verii&d  angles  can  be  nn-asured, 
whilf,  by  its  motion  on  the  vertical  axis  c,  the 
«ngul;ir  (list'inc'S  between  two  objects  can  be 
ftscritained  by  the  readings  on  tiie  horizontal 
circle  a.  lielore  using  a  theodolite,  it  should 
be  pro|.erly  jid.iusteci ;  that  is,  tlie  dilfercnt 
parts  should  be  briiught  to  their  prMper 
relative  itositions.  The  theodolite  is  in  ad- 
justment when  the  fi)llo\ving  conditions  are 
fullilled  :  1.  When  the  intersectiim  of  the 
cross-wires  is  in  the  axis  of  the  telescojie ; 
that  is.  in  the  line  which  remains  fast  when 
tiie  teh'scope  is  tuined  in  tlie  Y's  ;  2.  Wlien 
the  axis  of  the  attached  It^vel  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope;  3.  When  the 
axes  of  the  levels  on  the  horizontal  limb  are 

{terpendicul.ir  lo  the  axis  of  tiie  horizontal 
imb;  and  4.  Mhen  the  axis  of  the  vertical 
linib  is  |ierpendicul;ir  to  the  axis  of  the  hori- 
zontal limb. 
theodolite -magnetometer,  s.     An 

instinmeiit  employed  as  a  declinometer  to 
mefisure  variations  in  declination,  and  as  a 
magnetometer  in  determinations  of  force. 

•the-od-o-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  theodoUt(e) :  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theodolite  ;  made  by 
means  of  a  theodolite  :  as,  theodolitio  obser- 
vations. 

The-o-do'-sl-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining 
or  rel.iting  to  tlie  Emperor  Theodosius  (a.d. 
401-4:iO),  or  to  the  code  of  laws  compiled 
under  his  direction. 

Th6-6-d6'-ti-^ai  (tl  as  slli),  s.    [See  def.] 
Ecclesiology  £  Church  Hvitory  (PL): 

1.  A  sect  named  after  Theodntus,  a  tanner 
of  Byzantium,  who,  apostitizing  during  a 
Roman  persecution  (a.d.  19"2)i'alliated  his  fall 
by  representing  that  Jesus,  notwithstaiuUng 
his  miraculous  conception,  was  only  a  man. 
He  [Theodntus],  therefore,  had  denied  man, 
and  not  G^d. 

2.  The  followers  of  a  disciple  of  the  former, 
a  blinker,  also  called  Theodotus,  who  organized 
the  sect,  a. p.  210.  He  held  that  Jesiis, 
tliough  born  a  man,  became  God  at  his 
baptism  Some  of  Tlieo<lotns's  followers 
tlinught  that  Jesus  did  S"  at  liis  resurrection, 
and  .some  nut  at  all.  Called  also  Melchisidi- 
cians  (qv.). 

*theofthe,  ».    [Theft.] 

•the-o-gon'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ihtogon{y);  -ic] 
Of  or  relating  to  theoguny. 

"One  api>«rtaiiii  to  rii  eKTWtr  th«ogonie KhtTat,"^ 
OUnUt-jn<:  :  JuveiitiU  JJundi.  cli.  vU. 

•  the-Og'-O-nism,  s.    [Eng.  theogon(y) ;  'ism.] 

The  same  as  Theooony  (q.v.). 

the-dg'-d-mst,  s.  [Eng.  theogonCy);  'ist] 
One  who  is  veised  in  or  writes  on  theogony. 

"Stich  theologera  aa  theMe,  who  WKnlh^ogonitU."— 
Cudicvrth:  Jntetl.  bpuem,  p.  111. 

the-Og'-o-ny,  *.  [Lat.  theogonia,  from  Or. 
6ioyoiia  (thtogonia)  =  \Yie  origin  of  the  gmis 
(the  title  of  a  jn-eni  by  Hesi<id),  from  fltos 
{theos)  =  god.  and  yoi^  ((/oti^)  =  generation, 
frnni  same  root  as  >€Vo?  {geiios)=  race  ;  ^iyt'o- 
fiat  (gigniivuti)  =  to  became;  Fr.  theogonit ; 
Sp.  &  Itiil.  Uogunia.]  Originally,  the  nfinie 
given  to  the  cliiss  of  poems  which  treated  of 
Wie  general  inn  iuid  descent  of  the  gods  ;  hence, 
fiiat  branch  of  heathen  theology  which  taught 
of  the  origin  or  geneiation  of  tlie  gods. 

"  Tlie  tht-npovirt.  or  i>oeuis  wliich  trRce  the  dncent 
o(  tlie  guds.  —Cox  :  Introd.  to  Sij/lhulugy,  p.  as, 

the-ol'-^gal,  8.    [TuEOLoous.] 

•  the-6l'-6-gas-ter,  «.  [Eng.  theolog(y); 
sutf.  -a^ter.  Used  in  CMiitempt,  as  in  poettisfer, 
ic-l  A  kind  nf  quack  in  theolo;:y  or  divinity; 
a  preteiuler  to  a  knowledge  of  theoh'gy. 

"  OlTi^red  unto  Gud  lilniHelfe.  hy  a  comp&uj  of  (A«o- 
l"gaitert."—8urlon  :  Atial.  JJclun.,  p.  257. 

•  the  6l'-6-ger,  «.    [Eng.  theolog{y)  ;  -er.]    A 

theolr.giaii. 

"  Now  it  ie  very  tme  thut  some  Christinn  fhtntogen 
ftlso  liitve  iiinJe  God  to  l>e  All.  nccurdiut!  totliese  Utter 
•eiiSt-ft."— Cwc/wwrtA  .-  IiitelU  ^i/itetn,  p.  307. 

the-6-16'-gi-an,  S.  [Eng.  thenJngy  ;  -an,] 
One  who  is  well  versed  in  theolo;:y  ;  a  pio- 
fessor  of  theohigy  or  divinity  ;  a  divine. 

"Some  theotnflinn$  have  b^en  emiO'iyed   to  defile 

fiiRCVB  erected  only  fur  relipion  and  truth.  l>y  dtfciid- 
iiK  o|>i<ira~iuUB  nnd  factious." — Baywoo<i:  Lift  qf 
Ediearu  VI. 


the-o-log'-io-al,  •the-o-log'-io,  a.  [Eng. 
thr<'hij{y) :  -iral,  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
theohigy  or  divinity. 

"  I  meau  not  to  consider  the  theotojicnt  optnl-ms  of 
Enuiiuu-i.  but  tila  )earulu([  and  bla  geuliu."— Ariux; 
K»Myt,  No.  i;t2. 

theologlcal-vlrtnes,  «.  pi.  A  term 
api'ii'-d  to  the  virtues  of  Faith,  H<ipe,  and 
Charity,  because  they  relate  immediately  t<) 
G'>il,  and  are  fouuded.  ou  his  woid,  and  on 
that  alone. 

the-6-l6g'-Jc-al-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  tkeolfgical; 
■ly.]  In  a  thenlnt^ical  manner;  according  to 
the  principles  of  theology. 

"The  ArclibUhop  of  York  reasoned  th^olojlr-nHn 
concemint:  liia  disobedience."— CamJ«n.'  IlUt.  Vkc  (i 
Elizabeth  (au.  l&s;]. 

*tlie-d-l6g'-ics,  s.    (Theoloqic.I    The  same 

as  THEOI.iKiV  (q.v.). 

••wiiotbiiaexceU 
lu  l?t«olog4cs.''  Foung  :  Love  of  Fame,  v. 

•  the-ol'-O-gist,  S.  [Eng.  theulog(y):  -ist.] 
A  theologian. 

"He  [Claymond]  was  a  person  of  great  pravity.  of 
most  pXHCt  e\Hni|)le  ill  his  life  nnd  conversation,  very 
ch.iilUI'te  and  devuiit.  and  hud  nutbing  wanting  iu 
liiui  to  couipleat  a  theologitt," —  Wood:  Athena  Uxon., 
vol.  i. 

the -6-16' -gi-um,  s.  [Theology.]  A  smnll 
upper  stage  in  the  ancient  tlieatre,  Ujion 
which  the  machinery  for  celestial  appearances 
was  arranged. 

*the-6r-6-glze,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  theolog(y): 

-iZf.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  theological. 

"  It  cantiot  be  denied  but  that  Ihe  Paptni  did  in 
some  seiice  or  ntber  deifie  or  Vn-ni-ifjizf  all  the  parts  nf 
the  world,  and  things  of  uature."— CuduwrfA;  Inlell. 
System,  p.  SnO, 

B.  IntraTis. :  To  frame  a  system  of  theology; 
to  theorize  or  speculate  upon  theological  sub- 
jects. 

•  tlie-ol'-o-giz-er,  «.  [Eng.  theoJngiz(e)  ; 
•er.]    One  who  theologizes  ;  a  theologian. 

the-ol-o-gus,  the-ol'-o-gal,  s.    [Eceles. 

Lat.  therloyus  —  a.  theologian.] 

Romnn  Church :  A  canon  theologian  ap- 
pointed in  cathedral  and  loUegiate  churches 
to  deliver  lectures  on  theologj'  and  Holy 
Scripture.    (Cone.  Trid.,  sess.  v.,  de  ref.,  c.  1.) 

•  the'-6-l6gue,  s,  [TnEOLOGV.]  A  theolo- 
gian.    Also  {coiloq  1,  a  Btuilt-nt  of  theolugy. 

"Ye  gentle  theolnTUfi  of  calmer  kind." 

young:  Sight  TTumghU,  viL 

the-ol'-6-gy,  *  the-ol-o-gle,  s.  [Fr.  tk^o- 
logie,  from  Lat.  thcologia ;  Gr.  ^euAo-yta  {theo- 
logia)  =  a.  siieaking  about  God  ;  eeoAb-yo?  {theo- 
ioffoi)  =  spf-aking  about  God:  fleb?  (the"s)  = 
God,  and  A0705  (logos)  =  &  word;  A«yw  (lego) 
=  to  apeak.] 

1.  Classic:  A  term  applied  by  the  classic 
autli'irs  to  treatises  on  tlie  nature  and  worship 
of  the  gods,  sui-h  as  the  Works  &  Days  of 
Hesiod,  and  the  de  Natura  Deonim  of  Cicero. 
Augustine  (De  Civitate)  quotes  Euseliins  and 
VaiTo  as  dividing  theology  into  three  kinds : 
the  fabulous,  that  of  the  poets ;  the  natuial. 
that  of  the  philosophem ;  and  the  political, 
that  of  the  priests  and  the  common  jieople. 
The  first  and  Sfcond  kinds  could  !«  changed 
according  to  the  will  of  the  investigators  ; 
but  the  last  could  not  be  altered  without 
natiomd  consent. 

2.  Christian:  The  science  which  treats  of 
divine  things,  especially  of  the  relations  of 
man  to  God.  Doctriniil  formulas  are  recog- 
nized in  Scripture,  which  uses  such  expres- 
sions as  "  the  mysteries  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  iv,  1), 
"the  form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13), 
"sound  doctrine"  (Titus  i.  9);  but  the  term 
theology  does  not  occur,  though  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  compounded  are  f()und  in  close 
connection,  to  (ta)  A6>ta  (logia),  toO  (tou)  &eov 
(Theou)  =  the  oracles  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  -1 ;  cf. 
also  1  Peter  iv.  11),  Theology  is  piiniarily 
divided  into  Natuial  and  Supernatinal,  or 
Rc\ealed  ;  the  former  de<lnce"I  by  reason  from 
a  survey  of  the  universe,  the  latter  founded  en 
revelation.  Natural  religion  is  recognized  in 
Scriiiture  (Ps.  xix.  1--6,  Rom.  i.  19,  20),  and 
is  held  to  establish  the  l)eing,  power,  wisdom, 
and  goiidnessiifGod,theol>ligationnf  hismoral 
law  jind  tlie  fully  and  danger  of  transgressing 
it,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Reve;ded 
religion  is  cnnsidfied  to  snpeiadd  to  these 
doctrinea  thnse  of  the  Trinity,  the  creation 
and  fall  of  man,  the  j>enalty  ofgm,  the  mis- 
Bion,  work,  and  at^mihg  death  of  Christ,  his 


resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  advent^ 
with  many  other  doctrines.  Before  a  theo- 
logy emlTucing  thf  tt'acliing  of  the  fiible  oB 
these  subjects  can  be  constiiict**d,  the  fallow- 
ing sciences  are  requiied:  biblical  Criticism, 
to  ascei tain  the  exiii-t  text  of  ceitiiii  woikt 
claiming  to  be  inspired,  and,  if  possible,  their 
timCf  i>lace,  and  human  authorship  ;  A])olo 
getii'S.  to  establish  ami  defend  their  claim  to 
inspiration  ;  Hermeneiitics,  Xo  investigate  tha 
principles  of  interpietition  ;  Exegesis,  to 
cairy  th"se  principles  into  piiictiee  l>y  nctnal 
interpretation.  I^ngmatic  Theolo^ry  fullows; 
its  piovince  being  to  bring  together  and 
classify  the  doctrines  scattered  through  the 
Bible  ;  Polemic  'i  heology  defends  these 
against  adversaries;  Practical  Theoh-gy  re- 
duies  them  to  pr.ictice, ami  I'afetoral  Tlii-c»logy 
investigates  the  nmst  jippioved  methods  of 
pi'eseiiting  them  to  the  people.  Through- 
out Scrijitnre  thcr*' is  a  well-m;irlied  <ievelop- 
iniMiL  or  evolution  of  doctrine  from  the  earliest 
periorl  to  the  close  of  New  Testnment  times. 
The  New  Testament  Tneology  constitutes  the 
chief  basis  of  the  tlieologics  of  all  chnnhi'si 
It  was  ftillowcd  by  tliat  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  anil  then  by  llmt  of  the  Fathei-s  in 
general.  It  v;iri  d  according  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  several  writers.  Most  doctrines 
were  slated  at  first  in  general  terms,  they 
were  then  expounded  and  discussed  by  theo- 
logians, .'ind  when  necessity  arose,  decisions  of 
councils  gave  themaclear.and  preciseforin.  In 
media; val  times  great  ellorls  were  made  tn  state 
theological  doctiines  in  language  derived  from 
the  inet.iphysica  of  the  age,  ami  show  their 
harmony  ;  tlie  result  was  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
logy (q.v.).  The  jii'i'lication  of  the  Command- 
ments of  the  moral  law  to  individual  mmiuct 
gave  rise  to  Moral  Theology  (q.v.).  The  Pro- 
testant Theology,  which  commenced  witli  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingie,  was  professedly  founded  ou 
Scrii>ture,  inteipreted  by  private  judgment, 
the  riglit  of  exercising  which  whs  boldly  as- 
serted ;  that  of  the  Roman  Cathnljcs  waa 
founded  on  the  consensus  of  the  Fathers,  tlie 
decisions  of  councils,  and  of  the  Holy  See,  nnd 
not  on  the  results  of  individual  investigation. 
Fearless  and  resolute  exercise  of  piivate  ju<lg- 
raent  in  Germany,  Holland,  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  &c.,  has  resulted  in  ra- 
tionalism, which  has  also  arisen  in  most  con- 
tineiitjil  countries  in  union  with  Home,  by  a 
reaction  against  authority.  Two  theologies,  one 
Catholic,  the  other  Culvinist,  have  struggled 
for  mastery  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  the 
last  three  centuries;  for  the  century  ending 
about  1840  the  latter  was  dominant;  since 
then  its  influence  has  been  abrii|ge<l  by  the 
Tnictaiian  movement.  Rjitionalism  has  made 
consideral'le  progie.ss  within  lat.?  yeai-s  both  iu 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  *'  E^«.iys  and 
Reviews,"  published  in  ISOO,  t)eiug  the  first 
rationalistic  utterance  by  cler;rymen  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  In  the  Presbytei  ian  Church 
there  had  b-eu  of  recent  years  a  stiong  devel- 
opment of  rationalistic  theolo-y.  and  to  some 
exteut  in  other  I'rotesiant  churches. 

•  the-dm'-a-oliist,  «.  [Pref.  theo-,  ami  Or. 
/ioxT  (mache)  =  a  light]  One  who  figbtl 
against  the  gods. 

•  tlie-5in'-&-cb3i^,  *.    [Thromachist.] 

1.  A  fighting  against  the  gods,  as  the 
battle  of  the  giants  with  the  gods  in  ancient 
mythology. 

2.  A  strife  or  battle  amongst  the  gods. 

3.  Opposition  to  the  divine  will. 

•  the'-d-m&n-9^,  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Or. 
(lavrda  (inantfiti)  =  projthecy,  iliviitat.ion.]  A 
kind  iif  divin.itioii,  drawn  from  the  responses 
of  oracles,  or  from  the  predictions  of  siliyla 
and  (others  snpp'^sed  t^)  be  iuspired  iuune- 
diately  by  some  divinity. 

the-O'ina'-nl-a,  s.  [Or.  OfOtiavCa  (theomnnia) 
=  madness  caused  by  a  god.] 

Mental  Pathol.  :  A  term  introduced  by 
Esquirol  for  a  disorder  in  which  the  sntfe'er 
imagines  himself  to  be  the  I-)eit>',  or  that  the 
Deity  dwells  in  and  speaks  through  him  ; 
used  more  widely  to  embrace  religious  exalta- 
tion and  leligious  melancholy. 

"Au   eye   wltnea*  of  the   Iriali  Revivals  ei>e.^ks  o| 
tAeomania.'—nuck'iUl*  Take:  PtycJiol.  SJed..  [..  ijfi. 

The  -  6  -  p&s'- chite,  s.    [Gr.  ee<k  (thcos)  = 

Gild,  and  ita.<J\ui  {]iiif:cho)  =  to  sutler. 1 

Church  Ili-t.  (PL):  A  name  given  to  the 
Monoidivsite  followers  of  Peter  the  Fidler, 
Bishop  of  Antiiich,  who  towanis  the  close  of 


boil,  bo^ ;  poi^t,  j6^1 ;  oat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-«lan,  -tion  —  skan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -fion  ~  zhon.   -clous,  -tloos,  -sloos  =  shua.   -ble,  -^e,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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the   fifth  centui-y,  added  the  clause,  "Who 
wast  cruL-iIied  lor  us  *"  to  the  Trisa^io*  (q.v.)- 

"He  uniIoul)tedty  made  this  iuldltiuu  with  bcc* 
tuiiiu  ^^e*v3,  iiiteuduig  to  establish  uieu  more  firmly 
in  hia  favtinrite  doctrine,  thitt  of  hut  one  uature  id 
Christ.  liut  hiB  advei-garies,  especinlly  Felix  of  Kome 
uid  others,  i>«rvert«d  his  uieHUitig.  aud  maiutniiied 
that  he  iuteuUed  to  teach  thatHll  the  three  Persons 
In  the  Godhead  were  cruoitted,  and  therefore  such  s\e 
approved  this  form  of  the  hyiou  were  called  Tht-o- 
paschites."~M"iiit:im  :  Church  Hitt.  (ed.  Reid),  p.  i^6. 

•  the-6-pa-thet'-io,  o.  [Formed  from  the- 
opathy,  in  the  analogy  of  sympathetic,  frniu 
$ympa1hy.]  Relating  or  pertainiDg  to  theopathy 

(q.v.>. 

•  the-O-pith'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  tkeopath(y);  -ic.] 
The  same  as  Theopathetic  (q.v.). 

"  To  deduce  practical  nilescoDceniing  therAffopcffiM; 
affections— f.»ixh.  fear,  gr.ititude,  hope,  trust,  resigiia- 
tloD.  love.'—BuTUey :  On  Man,  pL  li.,  ch.  iii.,  S  7. 

•  the-op'-a-tby',  s.  [Pref.  iheo-,  and  Gr. 
n-d^os  {pathos)  =  suffering.]  Emotion  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  God ;  piety,  or  a 
sense  of  piety. 

•  the-o-phan'-iC,  a.  [Eng.  theophart^y)  ;  -ic] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  theophany  ;  making 
an  actual  appearance  to  man,  as  a  god. 

•  the-dph'-a-ny,  $.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr. 
0atj'w  {phairw)  =rto  appear.] 

1.  The  manifestation  of  God  to  man  by 
actual  aj>i>earance. 

"To  substitute  dreams  for  distinct,  objective,  di- 
viae  apparitions  or  TfieophanUt." — Contemp.  jtev,, 
July,  \U'i,  p.  ad. 

2.  Epiphany  (q.v.). 

•  thio-phil-an-tlirop'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  theo- 
phUanthro}'{y)  ;  -ic]  Pertaintng  or  relating 
to  tlieophilanthropism  or  the  theo]»hilanthro- 
pists  ;  uniting  love  to  God  with  that  to  man. 

the-o-phil-an'-tlird-pisiii,  s.    [Eng.  theo- 

philanth7-op{y) ;  -ism.]    Theophilantlu-opy. 

•  the-o-phil-an'-thro-pist,  s.  [Eng.  theo- 
phihinthr&p'iy)  :  -ist.]  One  wlio  unites  love  to 
Gild  with  love  to  man;  an  adherent  of  Theo- 
philanthropy, 

"  The  temple,  the  mo3t  worthy  of  the  divinity,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ThuophHanthmpisfs.  Is  the  universe." 
— John  Evans  :  Sketch  of  /imominations,  p.  17. 

•  the-o-pliil-an'-thro-py,  s.  [Gr.  Oeos 
(thcos)  =  God,  and  ^lAd^fiptuTros  (philanthropos) 
=  a  lover  of  men.] 

Compar.  Religions :  The  name  given  to  a 
system  of  natural  religion  which  arose  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Krench  Republic,  and  which 
had  for  its  cardinal  doctrines  the  adoration  of 
Gorl  and  love  of  man.  In  1790  five  heads  of 
families— Chemin,  Mareau.  Jaues,  Hany,  and 
Maudar — associated  themselves,  aud  in  De- 
cember held  their  first  meeting  at  a  house  in 
tlie  Rue  St.  Denis  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship  and  moral  instiuotion,  ac'cording  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  religion.  Their  ser- 
vices consisted  of  moral  discourses,  singing, 
and  prayer.  One  of  their  adherents  was 
Revelli^re-Lepaux,  a  nieniher  of  the  Directory, 
who  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  ten  parish 
churches  of  Paris,  which  they  fitted  up  and 
adorned  with  religious  and  moral  inscriptions, 
an  ancient  altar,  a  basket  of  flowers  as  an 
offering  to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  pulpit,  and 
allegorical  paintings  and  banners.  In  1802 
Napoleon  I.  forbade  them  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  churches,  and  after  this  time  they 
no  longer  appear  as  a  body. 

"  This  religion,  which  consists  in  worshipping  God 
and  clierialiiug  our  kind,  is  "h.it  we  expr*-99  by  one 
single  word,  tliat  of  T?ien/itul'inthropj/,"—John  £vans : 
Sketch  of  Denominations,  p.  19, 

•  the'-6-phile,  s.  [Gr.  ^cds  (tkeos)  ~  God,  and 
^t'Ao?  (philos)=i  dear.]    One  loved  by  God. 

'■  Afflictions  are  the  proportion  oi  the  best  (A«o- 
pfiilfi."—HowcU  :  Letters,  it  4L 

•  theo-pllil-o-SOph'-ic  a.  [Pref.  theo-, 
and  Eng.  philosophic  (q.v.).]  Combining,  or 
pertaining  to  the  combination  of,  theism  and 
philosophy. 

the-oph'-or-oi,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  0eo*dpos 
{(/leoji/ioros) :=  possessed  by  a  god,  inspired; 
^«i?  (theov)  sz.  a  god,  and  (f>opd;  (^phoros)  = 
bearing.] 

Church  fitst.  :  A  mystical  name  assumed 
by  some  Of  the  early  Christians,  signifying 
that  they  were  the  temples  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii. 
16).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  term  had 
special  reference  to  the  presence  of  Christ, 
God  and  Man,  in  those  who  had  devoutly 
received  the  Eucharist.    (Blunt.)  I 


the-o-pliras'-ta,   s.      [Named   after   Theo- 
,^  phrastus,  B.C.  371  (?)-2S5,  a  philosopher,  author 
of  The  IIi:>tory  of  Plants,  i:c.,  and  often  called 
the  P'ather  of  Botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Theophrasteffi 
(q.v.).  Only  known  species,  Theophrasta  Jus- 
sieui.  It  is  a  small  ti"ee  with  an  unbranched 
stem,  and  a  tuft  of  long,  evergreen  leaves  at 
tlie  top,  giving  it  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
a  palm  tree.  Calyx  aud  corolla  campanulate, 
the  former  cartilaginous,  tlie  latter  with  a 
short  tube,  having  a  dilated  throat  with  an 
angularly-lobed,  fieshy  ring,  and  a  spreading 
limb  ;  stamens  five.  Fruit,  a  spherical  berry, 
with  the  seeiis  half  immersed  in  the  placenta. 
T.  Jussieui  is  a  native  of  San  Domingo,  and  is 
cultivated  for  its  fine  leaves. 

the-o-phras'-te-se,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  theo- 
phrast(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Myrsinaceje  (q.v.).  Scales 
in  the  throat  of  the  corolla  alternate  with  its 
lobes. 

♦  the-op-neus'-ted,  a.  [Theopneusty.] 
Di\inely  insj'ired  ;  theopneustic. 

the-6p-neus'-ti-a,  5.  [Theopneusty.]  The 
sauie  as  Theopneusty. 

"  Let  them  beware  of  conjuring  enchantments  or 
cnnningly  devised  dogmaa  of  Theopnettgtia.vhichwil] 
not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry.  Discarding  all  these 
weak  defences,  let  them  see  whether  the  Bible  is  not 
Itself  Theopneuatii-  to  those  who  have  some  of  the 
residue  of  the  spirit  by  which  to  taste  and  try  it." — 
iSrit.  Quarterly  Review.  Ivii.  173.     (leTS.) 

*  the-6p-neus'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  theopneust(y) ; 
-ic]  Given  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

*the'-Op-neuS-ty,    s.      [Gr.    eeonTeufn-ds 

{theopneiistos),  from  6€6<;  (tkeos)  —  god,  and 
nvetii  (j)jico)  =  to  breathe.]  Divine  inspira- 
tion ;  the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  qualifying  men  to  receive  and  com- 
municate revealed  truth. 

the-or'-bist,  s.  [Eng.  theorb(o);  -ist]  One 
who  plays  on  a  theorbo. 

the-or'-TjO,  s.    [Ital.  tiorha ;  Fr.  theorbe.] 

Music:  An  old  stringed  instrument  re- 
sembling the  lute  in  form  or  tone.  It  liad  two 
necks,  to  the  lonL;est  of  wliich 
the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
It  was  employed  for  accom- 
panying voices,  and  was  in  great 
favour  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  differed  from  tho 
lute  in  the  possession  of  its 
two  necks,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  CithaiTi  bijuga. 
The  strings  were  usually  single 
in  the  theorbo,  and  when  dou- 
ble, or  tuned  in  octaves  or  in 
unison  with  the  base  or  treble 
nut^s,  the  instrument  was  called  theorbo. 
the  Arch-lute,  or  Chittarone. 

the'-O-rem,  s.  [Lat.  thcorema,  from  Gr. 
Ofioprjua  (theoriyna)  =  a  spectacle,  hence  a 
subject  for  contemplation,  a  principle,  a 
theorem,  from  BeupCi  (ih€ord)  =  to  look  at.  to 
behold,  to  view ;  Betopos  (theoros)  =  a  spectator ; 
Oedo/iai,  Beuinat  {theaomai,  theoniai)  =  to  see, 
to  view  ;  Fr.  theorems;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tcorema.] 

1.  Geom, :  A  proposition  to  be  proved  ;  a 
statement  of  a  principle  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
that  is,  the  truth  of  which  is  required  to  be 
made  evident  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  called 
a  demonstration.  In  tlie  synthetical  method 
of  investigation,  which  is  tliat  for  the  most 
part  employed  in  geometry,  it  is  usual  to 
state  the  principle  to  be  proved  before  com- 
mencing the  demonstration,  which  proceeds 
by  a  regular  course  of  argumentation  to  the 
final  conclusion,  confirmatory  of  the  principle 
enunciated.  The  principle  being  proved^  it 
may  properly  be  employed  as  a  premiss  in  the 
deduction  of  new  truths.  The  principle,  as 
enunciated  before  the  demonstration,  is  tlie 
theorem ;  its  statement  after  demonstration 
constitutes  a  rule  or  formula,  according  as  tlie 
statement  is  made  in  ordinary  or  in  algebraic 
language.  A  theorem  differs  from  a  problem 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  a  statement  of  some- 
thing to  be  done,  the  forujer  of  something  to 
be  proved. 

2.  Alg.  &  Anal. :  Something  used  to  denote 
a  nile,  especially  when  that  rule  is  expressed 
by  symbols  or  formulffi :  as,  the  binomial 
theorem. 

•  3.  A  speculative  .truth  ;  a  position  laid 


down  as  an  acknowledged  truth  ;  that  which 
is  considered  and  rstablislied  as  a  principle. 

"Questionless  be  (tiulomau)  waa  himself  most  con- 
Tersjiut  therein  (theolot'j'l:  for  proof  whereof  he  did 
leave  so  many  excellent  theormnt  and  urecepta  of 
divinity  to  u&."~Jiiirrow  :  tiemiufu,  vol.  ifi.,  ser.  32. 
^  (1)  Negative  theorem:  A  theorem  which 
expresses  the  imiiossibility  of  any  assertion, 

(2)  Particular  theorem:  A  theorem  which 
extends  only  to  a  particular  quantity.  " 

(3)  Universal  theorem:  A  theorem  which 
extends  to  any  quantity  without  restriction, 

•the'-^rem,  v.t.  [Theorem,  s]  To  rednce 
to  or  formulate  into  a  theorem. 

the-6-re-m^t'-ic,    the-o-re-mat'-ic-al, 

a.  [Gr.  BeiuprjfiariKo^  (theorematikosyi  Per- 
taining to  a  tlieoreni ;  contained  in  a  theorem; 
consisting  of  theorems. 

•  the-o-rem'-a-tist,  s.  [TheorematicI 
One  who  forms  theorems  ;  one  who  theoriees. 

*  the-o-rem'-ic,  *  the-o-rem'-ick,  a. 

[Eng.  theorem;  -ic,]     Tlieorematic  (q.v.). 

"  Theoremick  truth,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  con- 
ceptions we  have  of  things,  is  negative  or  positive."— 
Orew. 

the-6-ret-ic.  the-6-ret -ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
B€oipy}7tK6'i  {tluoretikos)  ;  Fr.  theore'hque.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  theory  ;  founded  or  de- 
pending on  theory  or  speculation  ;  terminating 
in  theory  or  speculation  ;  not  practical ;  specu- 
lative. 

"  Admirably  weU  turned,  not  only  for  the  theoretlcJL 
but  also  tlio  practical  behaviour  of  cunning  feUowa 
~TatUr.  No.  19L 

the-o-ret'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Uieoretical: 
-ly.]  In  a  theoretical  manner;  in  or  by  theory; 
according  to  theory ;  speculatively  ;  not  prac- 
tically. 

"Geography  is  .  .  .  theoretically apeKliiag.&n  essen- 
tial part  of  the  latter  science." — Berschel :  Attronomu.. 
i  205. 

the-6-ret'-ics,  s.  [Theoretic]  The  specu- 
lative parts  of  a  science  ;  speculation. 

*  the-or'-xc,  *  the-or-ick,  *  the-or-ike, 

s.  &  a.  [Gr.  Betxipiicq  {theorike);  Lat.  t/ieorica 
(ars) ;  Fr.  theorlque.] 

A.  Js  subst. :  Speculation,  theory  (fo> 
merly  prou.  ViS-dr-ic). 

"  The  bookish  thgorir. 
Wherein  the  toged  cousuU  Ciin  propose 
As  mnsterly  as  he  ;  mere  prattle,  ^v  ithout  practice, 
la  all  his  soldiership."  Shaketp.  :  Othello,  L  L 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Theorical  (q.v.X 

"  We  are  more  beholden  to  her  for  all  philosonblcal 
and  theorick  knowledge."— Z/oifeZJ,-  Letters,  bk.  iL- 
let.  5S. 

theoric-fund,  s.  (pron.  tiie-bf-ic). 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  surplus  of  ordinary  re- 
venue, which,  after  defrajring  all  charges  of 
the  ]ieace  establishment,  was  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  a  fund  for  furnishing  to  all 
citizens  not  absent  from  Attica  the  sum  of 
two  oboli,  being  the  price  of  seats  at  the  great 
dramatic  festivals. 

the-or'-ic-a,  5.  pi.  [Gr.  OeupiKa  (thcdrika\ 
nent.  pi.  of  ^ea»pi«d?  (theorikos)  =  pertaining  to 
a  spectacle  ;  Beiop6<;  [theoros)  =  a  spectator.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  The  public  moneys  expended 
in  Athens  on  festivals  and  largesses. 

•  the-or'-ic-a!,  *  the-or-ic-all,  a.    [Eng. 

theoric;  -al.] 
1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  theory  ;  theoretical. 


"Furnished  with  axt;,  languages,  and  grounds  of 

heoricair  d'    '    "        -  '    ■  -" 

life. 


theoricalf  divmity.'  —  Bp.   Ball:    SpeciaUlies  qf  hi» 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  Theorica  (q.v.).  (In 
this  sense  pron.  the-of  -Ic-til.) 

*  the-or'-ic-al-ly-,  adv.  [Eng.  theorical ;  -ly.) 
Theoretically,  speculatively. 

"Able  to  discourse  theoricalJn  of  the  dinxmsions, 
eltuatiou,  and  motinn,  or  fiUUiility  of  the  whole  ter- 
restrial glL>be." — Boyle:   Works,  ii.  2S7. 

*  the'-6~riqu©  (que  as  k),  s.    [Fr.]    Theory. 

the'-O-rist,  s.  [Eng.  theor(y);  -ist.]  One  who 
tlieorizes  ;  one  who  forms  theories ;  a  specu- 
latist. 

"  Truths  that  the  fheoHst  could  never  reach. 
And  observation  t-iught  me,  I  would  teach." 

Cowper .-  ProgreiS  of  Error,  11. 

the-6-ri-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  theortzie) ; 'ation.} 
The  act  of  theorizing  or  speculating  ;  the  for- 
mation of  a  theory  or  theories. 

the'-6-riz6,  v.i,  [Eng.  theoriy);  -we.]  To 
form  a  theorj'  or  theories  ;  to  form  opinions 


fite.  fStt,  ^axe,  amidst,  wliat.  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit* 
or»  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cuh,  oiire.  i^te,  cur,  rule,  £uU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  lew. 


theorizer— therapeutist 
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solely  by  theory  ;  to  indulge  in  theories ;  to 
speculate. 

Cbo'-o-riz  er,  s.  [Eng.  theorizie);  -er.J  One 
wiio  theorizes  ;  a  tlieuhst. 

Uie'-o-ry,  *  tho-o-rle,  s.  [Fr.  tUorie,  from 
Ij.it.  theoria;  Gr.  Oeuiftia  (r/uocia)  =  a  lieliold- 
in^,  contemplation,  siieculation  ;  SetDpo?  (the- 
oros)  =1  a   spectator;    Hp.    &i    Ital.    (eurja.J 

[Tai^OREM.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Speculation  ;  supposition  explaining 
aoinetliing ;  a  doctrine  or  schi-nie  ut  things 
which  terminates  in  speculation  or  cniit^ni- 
plation,  without  a  \iew  to  practice  ;  hypo- 
thesis. (Often  taken  in  an  unfavoui-able 
sense,  as  implying  something  visionary.) 

2.  Plan  or  system  ;  scheme. 

3.  An  exposition  of  the  general  principles 
of  any  science  :  as,  the  tlieoi-y  of  music — that 
is,  the  speculations  arising  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  sound.  Tlie  rules  for 
composition  and  arrangement  of  music  for 
voices  and  instruments  in  rhythm,  melody, 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  instrumentation. 

4.  The  science  distinguished  from  the  art; 
the  rules  of  an  art,  as  ilistinguisheil  from  the 
practice  :  as,  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

II.  Science:  An  explanation  of  phenomena 
which  accounts  for  them  so  satisfactorily, 
that  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the  true 
cause  of  their  occurrence  has  been  pointed 
out.  It  ia  sometimes  used  in  science  in  tlie 
same  sense  as  hypothesis ;  and  also  in  the 
law  courts,  when,  fur  instance,  in  a  murder 
case  it  is  stated  that  "  the  theory  of  the 
prosecution  is,"  that  this  or  this  occurred. 
More  generally  scientific  men  use  the  word 
to  signify  a  hypothesis  which  has  been  es- 
tablished as,  apparently,  the  tnie  one.  It  is 
thus  a  stronger  word  than  hypothesis.  A 
theory  is  founded  on  principles  which  have 
been  established  on  independent  evidence.  A 
hypothesis  merely  assumes  the  ojieration  of 
a  cause  which  would  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena, but  has  not  evidence  that  such  cause 
was  actually  at  work.  Metaphysically,  a 
theory  is  nothing  more  than  a  hypothesis 
supported  by  a  large  amount  of  probable 
e»idence. 

the  5' -sis t  f.  The  ultimate  absorption  of  the 
eoul  into  deily. 

the'- d-sdpli,  8.  [Theosopht.]  One  who 
claims  to  have  a  Unowledge  of  God,  or  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  I'y  means  of  internal  illumina- 
tion ;  a  mystic,  a  theosophist. 

•  the-OB'-o-pher,  s.  [Tbeosopht,]  The  same 
as  Theosophist  (q.v.). 

"  Tbe  great  Teutonic  theotophevt  Jacob  Behmen."^ 
B.  Brookt :  Fool  of  iiuulity.  1.  231^ 

tbe-o  soph-ic.  *  the-o-soph'-ick,  the- 

O-SOph'-iC-al,  a.  [Eiig.  theosoiih(y) ;  -ic, 
-iaiL]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  theosophism 
or  the  theosophists  ;  divinely  wise. 

"  The  onter  portal  of  tbe  theotophio  temple." — PaU 
MaU  Qautle,  AprU  26.  1S84. 

Theosophical  Society,  s. 

Hist.  (0  tU-Ug. :  A  society  founded  at  New 
York  in  1S75  by  Col.  Olcott.  Its  objects 
ere;  (1)  To  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  creed,  or  colour ;  (2)  To  pro- 
mote tlie  study  of  Aryan  and  other  Eastern 
literature,  religions,  and  sciences ;  (3)  To 
investigate  unexplained  laws  of  Nature  and 
the  physical  powers  of  man.  The  society  has 
several  branches  in  Europe  and  in  India.  (See 
Olcolt  :  Thtiosophy :  Sinnett :  Occult  World.) 

•the-d-aoph'-ic-al-ly,  culv.  [Eng.  theo- 
sophical; -/?/.)  In  a  theosophical  manner; 
with  direct  divine  illumination. 

the-os'-o-phi^m,  s.  [Gr.  Beos  (/ft«os)=God, 
and  <TO(i)ta-na(sophi$jna) ;  (ro(^o«(sf>pftos)  =  wise.] 
Pretension  to  divine  illumination  ;  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Mftiiy  traces  of  the  spirit  of  ttitoiophitm  may  bo 
toaud."— Enfield:  Bitt.  Philotophy,  voL  li. 

ttae-ds'-d-plust,  s.  [Theosophism.]  One 
who  cultivates  or  affeeta  theosophy  ;  one  who 
professes  to  hold  intercourse  with  God  and 
heavenly  spirits  ;  one  who  pretends  to  derive 
his  knowledge  from  divine  revelation. 

"The  chief  Theotophitt  of  the  Loudon  branch  of  ths 
true  believers."— PdU  MaU  OaztCte.  April  26,  1894. 


'  tlie-6-s6-pliist*-ic-al»  o.  [Eug.  fAeoao- 
j)/(.Lb( ;  -iciiL]    Tlieosophical. 

" the-os'-o-phize,  v.i.  [Eng.  tkeosnph(y); 
-izc]    To  treat  of  or  to  practise  theosophy. 

tlie-oa'-O-pliy,  S.  [Gr.  0eo(TOii>ia  (theosophia) 
=  knowledge  of  divine  things  :  $f6<;  =  God, 
and  o-o<fn'a  (sopAia)  =  wisdom  ;  acfroy  (sophos) 
=  wise ;  Fr.  theosoi-hie ;  Sji.  &  Ital.  teoso^a.] 

Hist.:  A  term  signifying  hterally  "Divine 
WisdoTn,"  liut  which  has  been  employed  to 
designate  several  systems  differing  widely 
from  each  other,  of  which  the  chief  are : 

(1)  The  system  of  the  Fire-philoscphers  or 
Rosicrucians  (q.v.),  who  clainied  to  be  able, 
by  a  miraculous  intuition  uf  the  properties  of 
the  so-called  element  of  fire,  to  provide  a 
solution,  not  only  for  every  difficulty  of 
physics,  but  also  fur  every  doubtful  problem 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Tlie  leader  of  this 
movement  was  Paracelsus  (1493-1541);  it 
gained  many  adherents  on  the  Continent,  and 
had  a  celebrated  ad^■o{■ate  in  England  in  the 
person  of  Robert  Fludd  (1574-1037).  These 
Theosophists  asserted  tliat  God,  who  is  un- 
changeable, act-s  in  the  kingdom  of  grace 
just  as  he  does  in  the  kingd<>m  of  nature  ;  so 
that  whoever  understands  how  natural  bodies, 
in  particular  the  metals,  are  changed,  under- 
stands also  what  passes  iu  tlie  soul  in  regenera- 
tion, sanctifieation,  and  renovation. 

(2)  A  form  of  Christian  mysticism,  which, 
excluding  the  dialectic  processes  of  pliilo- 
sophy  and  the  claims  of  authority  and  revela- 
tion, professed  to  derive  its  knowledge  of 
God  from  direct  and  immediate  intuition  and 
contemplation,  or  from  the  immediate  com- 
munication of  God  himself.  Traces  of  this 
belief  are  to  be  found  in  theearly  history  of  the 
Church,  but  the  name  Theosophy,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  api>lied  chiefly  to  the  system  de- 
veloped from  the  wTitings  of  Jacob  Bohme,  or 
Bohmen  (1575-1(524),  a  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz, 
sometimes  called  the  "Teutonic  Philosopher." 
He  studied  the  Scriptures  diligently,  acquired 
some  notions  of  chemistry  and  natural  science, 
saw  visions,  as  he  believed,  and  came  at  last 
to  consider  his  speculations  on  the  Deity  and 
origin  of  things  as  given  to  him  by  internal 
illumination.  According  to  Bohme,  finite 
existences  are  an  etfiux  from  the  One  Infinite 
existence,  and  such  etllux,  manifesting  Itself 
in  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  is  a  necessary  attri- 
bute of  God's  own  being.  Angels  and  men 
owe  their  origin  to  the  divine  flre,  from  which 
light  and  love  are  geneialed  in  them.  This 
triune  life  is  the  perfection  of  being,  and  the 
loss  of  it  constituted  the  fall  of  angels  and 
men.  Christ  restored  to  men  the  gerra  of  the 
paradisaical  life,  which-  is  possessed  by  all 
through  the  new  birth  and  his  indwelling. 
No  man  can  be  lost  except  by  the  wilful 
destruction  of  the  gerra  of  the  divine  life. 
Bohme's  Theosophy,  however,  was  at  the 
bottom  thoroughly  Cliristian.  Henry  Mure 
(1614-87),  to  some  extent,  adopted  Bohme's 
opinions,  as  did  William  Law  (1080-1761). 

(3)  Search  after  divine  knowledge  —  the 
term  divine  applying  to  tlie  divine  nature  of 
the  abstract  priuoiple,  not  to  the  quality  of 
a  Personal  God.  (Olcott :  Theosophy,  p.  176.) 
Theosophy  is  apjiarently  allied  to  Spiritual- 
ism, and,  like  it,  is  decidedly  anti-Christian. 
Moreover  it  has  been  alleged,  with  some  show 
of  truth,  that  the  so-called  occult  phenomena 
produced  by  some  of  the  leading  theosopliists 
In  support  of  their  system  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  conjuring  tricks.  In  this  country 
there  are  numerous  mountebanks  professing 
beliefs  somewhat  analogous  to  theosophy  iu 
outward  form. 

•  tbe-6~tech'-nic,  a.  [Eng.  theotechn^y);  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  action  or  intervention  of 
the  gods  ;  operated  or  carried  on  by  the  gods. 

**  the'-o-tcch-nj^,  s.  [Gr.  6e6<;  (theos)=  God, 
and  rex^wrj  (techne)  =  art.]  The  supernatural 
beings  introduced  into  any  piece  of  literary 
composition. 

"The  persoDAgra  of  the  Homeric  theotochnif.  uuder 
which  iiiime  I  include  the  whole  of  the  suiieruaturiil 
beinga.  of  wliateverrHiik.  iiitroiiuced  iii;o  tlie  poeiiii." 
— Qi-idttone  :  Juventut  JJutidi.  cU.  vii. 

the-o-the'-ca.  s.  [Pref.  theo-,  and  Gr.  B^Kt\ 
{thike)=.&  c^se,  a  receptacle.]    The  same  as 

SlONSTRANCB  (q.V.). 

The-ot'-o-kos,  s.  [Eccles.  Gr.  BeoroKo^  (theo- 
tnkos)  —  bringingforih  orgiving  birth  to  God  : 
6(6<;  (theos)  =^  Goi\ ,  and  toko;  ((oto.'i)  =  bring- 
ing forth ;  TtKTui  (tikto)  ~  to  bring  forth.] 


Church  Hist.  &  Theot. :  A  title  of  the  Virgtn 
Mary.  The  W'ird  itself  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  its  equivalent  ("the 
mother  of  my  Ix>rd")  is  found  (LuUoi.  43).  As 
an  ecclesiasticjil  term  it  was  adoptt'd  at  the 
Councils  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431)  ami  Chalcedon 
(a.d.  451),  to  assert  the  divinity  of  our  Lord's 
Person. 

••  The  title  Thenfokos.  nAaigned  to  the  BleMwl  Virgin 
by  eiiiiimiit  Kiithura  before  tlio  Nc>itorlnri  cjiitrovsmy 
(»ee  Hr.yht:  f/inl.  Church,  p.  802).  Mid  by  tde  wlicift 
CliiirL'li  t^ver  §iiice  the  OjuiiciI  ol  EiihesuB,  in  eueiitlitlly 
a  tribute  tu  Clnisl'a  |>er3otial  glurv"— £uMon>* 
Bampian  Cecturet  led.  lltb).  p.  261.    (Not«  d.) 

*  theow,  s.    [A.S.]    A  slave. 

*  theow-man,  5.    [A.S.]    A  slave,  a  serf,  • 

bondman. 

*  ther,  adv,     [There.] 

*  ther-a-bout-en,  adv.    [Thereabout.] 

"  ther-a-gain,  ody.  [Eng.  there,  and  agai/Kn\ 
Against  that. 

thcr'-a-peu-9y,  s.  [Therapeutic]  Thera- 
peutics. 

"And  contracted  thiawlth  the  hopeless  icepticlBm 
of  tlip  prt-'Seiit  day,  as  UluHtnit^d  liy  the  ciiii3[iicuous 
aliseuce  uf  Iherapeucg  fioui  tLe  proceedlufra  uf  the 
lata  Iiitfi-iiatiutial  JUedic&l  C'oinjroM."— /JaWtf  A'ewt, 
Oct>  6,  laflL 

ther'-a-peut,  5.  [Tqerapeuta]  One  of  the 
Tliera]ieutie  (q.v.). 

■'  Philo  on  the  Esaenea  aud  T}ierapeuU."—Baturda1l 
lievieur,  Nov.  6,  IMI,  p.  5S5. 

Ther-a-peu'-tae.s.pi.  [Gr.  Bepanev-nj^  (th^ra- 
peiitts)  =  a  servant ;  OfpairevtM*  {tlierapeuo)  —  to 
serve.] 

ChuTcK  Hist.:  A  term  applied  to  a  body  of 
Egyptian  Jews  by  Philo  in  his  Contemplative 
L\fe.  They  arose  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  gave  themsehes  up  entirely  to 
contemplation  of  tlie  Deity,  performing  none 
of  the  duties  of  active  life,  but  living  in  soli- 
tary cells  like  hernnts,  and  meeting  everj 
Saturday,  which  they  kept  as  a  great  holiday, 
fur  devotion  in  common,  alter  which  they 
again  retired  to  their  respective  semneia  or 
cells,  and  spent  their  time  in  their  customary 
speculations.  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  ii., 
ch.  xvii.)  claims  them  as  Christian  monks  es- 
tablished by  St.  Mark,  though  without  using 
the  word  Therapeutfe ;  and  says,  "  Who  can 
doubt  that  Philo  is  speaking  about  the  cus- 
toms of  our  people?  '  Others  have  called 
them  Contemplative  Essenes  [Ess^ne]  ;  Lange 
thought  they  were  Oriental  philosophers  of 
melancholy  temperament  who  iiad  imbibed 
Jewish  notions;  and  Jablonski  considered 
them  Egj-ptian  priests  addicted  to  astrology. 

■"  I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  regard  tbe  Tliera- 

feutix  113  Yieiiie  Jews  cliiimiiiK  Ui  be  true  dieciples  of 
luse^t,  and  aa  t>eiiit,'  n>^lther  l.^iriBtiiiDa  tiur  Eg>  ptlana. 
In  reiUity.  tliey  were  wildand  ineiaiicboly  eiitliiisiKits, 
who  led  a  Die  incongruous  alike  with  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  of  aobeiieasijii^"—AIoiheim:  Socle*.  Hut, 
(ed.  Hbid),  p.  16. 

ther-a-peu'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  thlrapeutique, 
from  Lat,  therapentica  (ars)  =  (the  art)  of 
healing,  from  Gr.  OepanevTiK6<;  (MrrajjeitfiA-Os), 
fiom  ^cpaTretTTjs  (therapeutes)  =  a  servant.] 
[Tkerapeut^.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  healing  art; 
curative  ;  concerned  iu  discovering  and  apply- 
ing remedies  for  diseases. 

"  TTierapeutick  or  curative  physlck,  we  term  tlut 
which  restoreth  the  patient  uutu  sauity,  and  taketb 
awiiy  diseases  actually  atfectiug."— Aroime.'  Vulffar 
Errourt.  bk.  iv..  ch.  xlii. 

•  B.  As  suhst.  :  One  of  the  Jewish  sect 
called  TherapeutEe  (q.v.). 

ther-a-peu'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  therapeutic; 
■al.]    The  same  as  Therapeutic  ((j-v.). 

"  This  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  should  rather  l>e  pr» 
phylactical,  for  prevfjitiun  of  the  tii.seiuie,  thuri  ttwra 
p^utical.  for  the  cuve  of  it."~Ferrand  :  Love  A  JUeiat^ 
eholy,  p.  3^6. 

ther-a-peu'-tics,  s.    [Therapeutic] 

Mid. :  The  science  which  treats  of  the  heal- 
ing of  diseases.  It  deals  with  the  form,  man- 
ner, and  time  in  which  drugs  should  be 
administered,  if  needful  to  administer  them 
at  all ;  it  instructs  how  to  avoid  incompatible 
combinations,  and  elassities  remedial  agents. 
(For  its  history  in  this  sense,  see  SIedicine, 
II.  3.)  Therapeutics  also  investigators  the  laws 
uf  health,  and  how  it  can  be  preserved.  [Hy- 
giene. |  Another  branch  of  it  is  Dietetics, 
[DiETEric,  B.] 

•  ther-a-peu'-tifst,  $.  [Therapeutic.]  On« 
versed  in  therapeutics. 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  9011,  clioras,  9liln,  benQh;  go,  gem;  t.>ii¥i,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -insi 
-«lan,  -tian  =  Bhan.   -tion,  -eloa  =  shun;  -flon,  -§ioii  =  zhon.   -clous,  -tlovs,  -sloos  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^ 
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therapon— therial 


Iher'-a-pon,  s.    [Gr.  Bepdirutv  (tiierapon)  =  an 

9tU^iidaiit.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genns  of  Percidj»,  with  about 
twenty  species,  some  of  wliicli  are  more  yr 
less  marine,  spiead  over  the  liido-Pacitii.-. 
Body  oblnn;;,  cniiiiTess^'d,  with  scales  of 
mndeiate  size ;  teeth  villifonn  ;  braufhio- 
Btegals  six.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  and 
may  be  readily  reeui^nized  l)y  the  blackish 
loni^itudinul  bands  with  which  the  body  is 
ornamented. 

^ther'-a-py,  s.  [Gr.  Bepaneia  (therapeia)  = 
service^  nurture.]    Therapeutics. 

•ther-be-forne,  adv.    [Therebefore.] 

•ther-by»  adv.    [Tuereby.] 

there,  "  ther,  *  there,  adv.  [A.S.  dhar,  dkpr; 
cogii.  with  Dut.  daar ;  Icel.  their;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
der ;  Gnth.  thar  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ddr,  ddra;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ddr ;  Ger.  da.] 

1.  In  that  place  ;  at  that  place ;  as  opposed 
to  here,  there  generally  denotes  tiie  place  nmst 
distant,  but  in  some  cases;  tlie  words  are  used 
merely  in  contradistinction  without  reference 
to  nearness  or  distance. 

"lu  crossing  a  heath,  suppose  I  Tiltuhed  ray  foot 
tgainst  a  stoue,  auJ  w*fre  asked  liow  tne  stone  ciime  to 
\}ei  there  ;  I  might  possibly  answer,  tli.it  for  any  thing 
1  knew  to  the  contniry  it  had  been  (Aere  lor  evei."— 
Foley:  Xiitanit  Theology,  ch,  i. 

2.  In  this  or  that  object,  point,  or  matter ; 
therein,  in  that,  in  this,  herein, 

"rA«r«art  thou  happy." 

Shiikesp. :  liomfo  A  JuUet,  HI.  S. 

3.  At  that  point  or  stage;  after  going  so 
fiir  :  as.  He  did  not  stop  there. 

1.  Into  that  place  ;  thither. 

"The  rarest  that  e'er  came  there," 

Shakeap.:  Tempest.  IL  L 

6.  Used  as  an  exclamation  cnlling  attention 
to  something,  as  to  a  person,  object,  or  state- 
ment. 

•'  Why.  there  it  goes,"— STAofeJA  ■  Titus  Aixdronicu*, 
.  1».  3. 

6.  Used  like  that  in  interjectional  phrases. 

'■  There  s  a  wench.'— 5Aa*eip. ;  Taming  af  the  Shrew, 
¥.  1. 

7.  Frequently  used  before  the  verb,  when 
there  is  an  inversion  of  tlie  subject. 

"  Aiul  there  came  a  voice  from  Heaven,  sayloK.  Thwi 
art  my  beluvetl  Sou."— Murk  i.  11. 

If  There  in  composition  represents  A.S. 
dhh-e,  dat.  fern,  of  the  definite  article,  and  is 
not   quite    the   same   as   the  adverb   tUre. 

ITUEREFORE.l 

TI  (1)  Here  and  there:  [Here]. 

•(2)  Hereby  there:  Here  and  there.  (SjwTiser.) 

there-right,  adv. 

1.  straightforward. 

2.  On  this  very  spot.    (Colloq.') 
^ere'-a-boiit,  adv.     [Eng.  Iherty  and  ahout.\ 

1.  About  or  near  that  place. 

2.  Near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity : 
as,  There  were  two  Imndred,  or  thereabout, 

*3.  Concerning  that. 
"Much  perplexed  thereabout."— Luke  ixl7.  1 

there'-a-boiits,  adv.    [Thereabout.]   There- 
about ;*  near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity. 

"Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  or  titer eabonlt."- 
SJM/ifSp.:  All's  Well.  Iv.  3. 

^ere-af'-ter,  adv.     [Eng.  there,  and  a/ler.] 

1,  After  that;  afterwards. 

2.  According  to  that ;  accordingly. 

"  Wonld"8t  thou  not  eat  ?    Thereaft-r  aa  I  like 
The  giver,  answered  Jesua."     MUto/i :  /".  fl..  11.  321. 

*3.  Of  or  after  that  sort;  of  that  kind, 
quality,  or  condition. 

"  My  audience  is  not  theren/ter.'-tatimer. 

*]^g];>Q'-ai,.nent»  adv.     [Eng.  there,  and  anent.] 
Concerning  tliat ;  as  regards  or  respects  that 
matter  or  point.    (Scotch.) 

there'-at,  *ther-at,  adv,    [Eng.  there,  and 
at.] 

1.  At  that  place  ;  there. 

"  He  opened  a  secrete  gate  and  out  therett 
Couveied  her.""       Chaucer:  Testament  qfCreseida. 

2.  At  tliat  thing  or  event;  on  that  account. 

■'  Every  errour  la  a  sUin  to  the  beauty  of  nature  ; 
for  which  cause  it  hlusheth  thereat,  and  glorieth  in 
the  contrary."— Zfoofccr. 

^ere'-a-way,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  aioay.] 

1.  Away,  in  that  place  or  direction. 

2.  About  there  or  that  ;  thereabouts. 
(CoUoq.) 


•  there'-be-fore,   •  there -be -fern,  adv. 
*[Kiig.  there,  and  before.]     Uefore  tliat  time. 

"  In  stei  res  nmny  a  wint«r  therbf/'irn 
Wm  writ  the  deth  oi  Hect.r.  Achilles." 

Chaucer:  C.  r..  4,639. 

thAre-by\  *  there-bi,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and 
'  by.] 

1.  Annexed  or  attached  to  that. 

"Well,  thfreby  hanfs  a  tale."— Sftate«A-  Merry 
Wives,  iv.  1. 

2.  By  that ;  by  that  means  ;  in  consequence 
of  th;it. 

"As  i(  one  asking,  what  a  fibre  wact  T  should 
answer  him.  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  hovcnd 
abres:  would  lie  therebtj  Vie  enabled  to  understand 
what  a  flbie  was  butter  than  he  did  before?'— tocfce  ; 
Bum.  Cndergt..  bk.  ii..  ch.  xiii. 

3.  By  or  near  that  place  ;  near  that  num- 
ber, degree,  or  quantity  ;  thereabouts. 

"  Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.l.i.2\. 

there-for',  thcr-for,  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and 

*  for.]    Fur  that  or  this  ;  for  it. 

■■  Thcr/or  the  Jewia  anawerden  and  seideu  to  him, 
what  tokene  schewist  thou  to  ua  that  thou  deist  these 
thiugis?"— IKi/cii/e:  Johnii. 

there'-fbre,  adv.    [A.S.  fore  dhdre  (sace)  =  for 

*  tliat  (L-ause).]     [There,  %.] 

1.  For  that ;  for  that  or  this  reason ;  re- 
ferring to  something  previously  stated. 

"The  Romanists  say,  'tis  best  for  men,  and  so 
Boitable  ti  the  goodness  of  God  tnat  there  should  be 
an  infallil'le  Judge  of  coutioveraies  on  earth;  and 
thevfore  there  ia  one."— Z/OC*e;  Uun^  Undent.,  bk.  t. 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Consequently. 

3.  In  return,  exchange,  or  compensation 
for  this  or  that. 

"  What  sliall  we  have  thereforet  "—Matt.  xlx.  27. 

4.  For  that  purpose, 

"  We  are  therefore  provided." 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  1.  4. 

^  Therefore,  that  is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a 
deduLtion;co»seque»(ii/,  thatis,  '\\\  consequence, 
marks  a  consequence  :  accordingly,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  sometliing,  implies  an  agreement 
oradaptation.  Therefore  is  employed  particu- 
larly in  abstract  reasoning;  consequently  is 
employed  either  in  reading  or  in  the  narrative 
style;  accordingly  is  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  style. 

^herc-from'.  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  from.] 
From  this  or  that. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  do  all  that  Is 
written  in  the  law.  that  ye  turn  not  aside  t'ifre/rom, 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left."— /osA(*a  xiUl  6. 

•  there-henfe',  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  hence.] 
Thence. 

"  Thither  doe  I  resolve  to  go  once  more  by  the  grace 
of  Chriat,  and  therebenca  to  take  my  passage  into 
ChrUt«udome  over  renowned  Greece.'— y.  Taylor: 
Work*.     11630.) 

therein',  *  thar-in,    •  ther-in,  *  ther- 

ynne,  adv.     [Eng.  there,  and  in.] 

1.  In  that  or  this  time,  place,  or  thing. 

"  And  he  entrlde  Into  the  temple:  and  bigantocast 
out  men  alUinge  thereinne  and  biyuge."— iKyc/tye." 
Luhe  ix. 

2.  In  that  or  this  particular  point,  matter, 
or  respect. 

"  TAtfrdn  thou  wrontjest  thy  ohlldren." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Benry  VI..  IIL  2. 

there- in -to',  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  iiUo.] 
Into  that  place  or  matter. 

"  Let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter 
thertinto.'—Luke  xxi.  2L 

there-of,  adv.  [Eng.  there,  and  of.]  Of  that 
or  this. 

"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereqf,  thou  shalt 
surely  die."— ««««***  ii.  17. 

•  ther-e-6l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  thereolog(y) ; 
-ist.]    One  wlio  is  versed  in  thereology. 

» ther-e-or-o-gjr,  s.  [Gr.  e^pw  (thprd)=  to 
mrdi.ate;  sutf.  -ology.]  The  art  of  healing; 
therapeutics. 

there-on',  adv.  [A.S.  dhdron.]  On  tbat  or 
this  ;  on  it. 

"  And  when  ho  thought  thereon  he  wept."— J/arft 
xiv.  72. 

there-oiit'»  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  out.] 

1.  Out  of  that  or  this  ;  out  of  it. 

"  There  came  water  thereout." — Judges  xv.  19. 

2.  Without;  out  of  doors.    (Scotch.) 

*  3.  Therefore  ;  in  consequence  of  that. 

•'  And  thereout  have  condemned  them  to  lose  their 
Uvcs.'— Sid«ej/ .■  Arc'idia,  bk.  llL 

there-to',  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  to.] 


1,  To  that  or  this. 

*  2.  Besides  ;  over  and  above ;  to  boot. 
"  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit." 

ShaJcetp. :  Othello,  v.  t 

*  therc-to-fbre',  adv.  [Formed  from  there^ 
on  analogy  of  heretofore.]  Before  that  time  ; 
before  that. 

^here-iin'-der,  adv,  [Eng.  there,  and  under ) 
Under  that  or  this. 

Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason.  And  par*- 


dise  under  the  equinoctial  line.  Judging  that  (h're- 
under  might  be  fnuud  mu&b  pleasure  auu  the  greatest 
fertility."— /iti'eij/ ft- 


there-un-to',  adv.     [Eng.  there,  and  unto.] 
1.  To  that  nr  this  ;  thereto. 

"  Points  of  Ignorance  pertaining  thereunto." 

Shiikesp.:  Benry  yill.,  tt, 

*  2.  Besides ;  in  addition. 
there-iip-on',  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  upon.} 

1.  Upon  that  or  this  ;  thereon. 

2.  In  consequence  of  that. 

"  Thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  yon." 

Sha'cegp.  :  Comedy  <if  Errora,  v.  1 

3.  Immediately  ;  at  once. 

the-re'-va,  s.    [Gr.  ^epeuw  {thereud)  =  to  hunt 
after,  to  chase.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Therevida 
(q.v.). 

the-re'-vi-d39,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  thertv(fl) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Notacantha,  akin  to 
Asilids,  but  having  the  proboscis  short,  and 
terminated  by  fleshy  lips.  The  larva,  which 
is  long,  lives  in  motdd  and  rotten  wood.  The 
perfect  insect  feeds  on  other  Diptcm. 

*  there-while',  *  ther-while,  adv.    [Eng. 
there,  and  while.]    At  the  same  time. 

"  Teachyng  V3  ttierwhile,  to  vse  the  most  lauotir 
possible  towaidea  sinaeTs."— Udal :  Luke  xxiL 

there-with',  adv.    [Eng.  there,  and  with.] 
1.  With  that  or  this. 

"  I  have  learned  in  whafenever  state  I  am  therettdZh 
to  be  content"— Philippiutu  iv.  IL 

*  2.  Immediately. 
^here-with-al',  adv.   [Eng.  there,  and  vnihal.] 

1.  "With  that  or  this;  therewith. 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

*'  Give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter."         Shaketp. :  Tvbq  Uentlmun,  IT.  4. 

•3.  Over  and  above. 

"  T^retnthal  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murtherd  king  they  aggravate. 
Bonne. 

therf,  *  tharf»   *  tharfe,  a.     [A.S.   ther/^ 
(/iCor/=imfermented.]    Unleavened. 

"The  oy^t  schulde  be  of  theif  brede."— rr«rt«a  .' 
Bigdtn,  v.  9. 

therf  bread,  •  therf-breed,  s.  Un- 
leavened lueat-l. 

'•  with  tAtrf-breed  and  lettua  wtMe." 

Curlor  Jtundi,  i.079. 

*  ther-fore,  adu.    [Therefore.] 

*  ther-fro,  adv.    [Mid.  Eng.  ther  =  there,  and 
fro.]    From  that ;  thei-efioiu. 

*  ther-galne,  adi<.     [Mid.  Eng.  tker  =  there, 
and  again.]    Against  that, 

ther'-i-ac,   s.   &   a.     [Lat.  theriacus;  Gr. 
ernaaKoi  (toeridfcos).]    [Treacle.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  name  toiiiieily  given  to 
various  comiiositions  supposed  to  be  efiicacious 
a^-ainst  poison,  but  afterw.Hrds  restricted  to 
wdiat  is  termed  Theriaca  Androviarki.  a  Venice 
treacle,  which  is  a  compound  of  sixty-four 
drugs,  prepared,  pulverized,  and  reduced  by 
mea°is  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 

'■When  the  disease  wiia  young.  It  wM  mitigated 
with  r.ih  of  elder;  with  cmlo-ejea;  spirita  of  liartfr 
horn  ;  theruLC  and  vlueg.ir."— r/if  student,  U.  34t 

B.  As  ail].:  Of  or  pertaining  to  theriao; 
medicinaL 

the-ri'-a-ca,  s.   [Lat.]   The  same  as  TaEEiiO 
(q.v.).   • 

the-ri'-a-cal,  *tlie-rl-a-caU,  o.    [Lat 
tlieriaciis.]  'The  same  as  Theriac  (q.v.). 

■•  Thrri^tcatt  troehiskB.  troscliea  inft-le  of  vipers  flesh, 
to  enttT  into  the  lomp  isitiou  thenai^a,  that  iB, 
treai-le."— /Vii(art7i :  otossarif. 

•ther'-i-al,  "  ther'-i-aU,  o.     [Theriao.) 
Tlieriac,  inetiicinal. 

"  Yet  see  wh.it  account  there  ia  made  of  a  composi- 
tion c«ll«I  therkill.  devised  onely  lor  excesse  anil 
Buperflultie."— /•.  ilon<i»d:  Flinie,  bit.  xxix..  ch.  1. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  cam?l,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wplt  worlc.  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  onite,  cur.  rule,  fiiU;  try. 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  tw. 
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tfaer-i-illl-tlirdp'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Bjipiov  (therion) 
=  ;i  Willi  he.ist,  Liiiit  ai'OpuiniKQt:  (untlirdpikos)  = 
of  or  belonging  to  inau  ;  laiiiiau.] 

Compar.  Rdiq.  :  A  Utiu  applieii  by  Tiele 
[see  extiActJ  to  one  of  liis  <Hvisioii9  of  Puly- 
tlieisiii ;  ttie  otlier  and  liij^'lier  stage  he  calls 
Anthroponiorpliic.    [ZnouArnv.] 

"Most  iiiiru;ea  of  the  gods  arv  efUier  bumna  bodies 
with  lieiida  •  i  luiitiiitls  or  the  budiea  of  miini^ils  with 
huiiiDit  lienils.  It  is  tlierefcre  we  cull  tlielr  religluu 
thei-iauthropic,"—i:»ii-i/c.  lirit.  {vd.  Otli).  xx.  308. 

ther-i-di'-i-dae,  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat.  theridi(on); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -tt/fp.] 

Zoot. :  A  very  extensive  family  of  Dipneu- 
moiieie.  Sinnll  or  moderate-sized  spiders,  witli 
tlie  abdomen  generally  laige,  as  compared 
with  tlie  cephali'tliorax,  and  broadly  ovate. 
Fore  le^s  usually  tlie  longest;  eyes  in  two 
transverse  rows.  These  spidera  are  fnnnd 
anum;;  foliage,  and  sometimes  construi-t  ir- 
regidar  webs.  The  species  are  most  numerous 
in  temperate  climates,  aipd  tlie  ;ii  eater  number 
belong  to  tlie  Eastern  hemisphere. 

the-rid'-i-6n.  5.  [Gr.  9r}p{8i.ov  (theridinn)  = 
a  stiiall  animal  ;  By^piov  (thrrion)  =  a  beast.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Theridiidae 
(q.v.). 

the'rid'-d-my3»  s.  [Gr.  0ijp  (Mer)  =  a  wild 
beast;  etSo?  {eidos)  =  foim,  and  f^iJs  (nius)  = 
a  mouse.] 

ra!n:ont. :  A  penus  of  Rodents  of  doubtful 
affinities,  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe. 

t  ther'-i-d-dont,  a.  &  s,    [Theriodontia.] 

A.  .45  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Theriodontia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  snbst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Therio- 
dontia (q.v.).     (Q,  J.  G.  S.,  1S76,  p.  352.) 

t  ther-I  o-don'-ti-a  (tl  aa  alii),  s.  pi.    (Gr. 

Orjpiof  (therioii),  and' 
66ou5  {odons),  genit. 
656rTos  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.  Named  from 
tlieniammntian  etiar- 
acter  of  the  denti- 
tion.] 

PaloBont.  :  An 
order  of  Reptilia 
founded  by  Owen  lor 
the  reception  of  a 
number  of  remains 
fi'om  deposits  in 
South  Africa  of  Tri- 
assic  or  Permian  age. 
Tlie  dentition  is  of 
the  carnivorous  type, 
consisting  of  incisoi-s,  canines,  and  molars. 

t  ther  -  i  -  6  -  mor'  -  pha,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  er^piov 
(therion)  =  a  wild  beast,  a'ud  fiup^i)  {mor2)he)  = 
form.] 

Zool. :  Owen's  name  for  the  Tailless  Amphi- 
bians (Frogs  and  Toads),  more  generally  called 
Anutna,  or  Batrachia  Salient  ia.  It  is  a  synonym 
of  Huxley's  Batracliia,  a  name  used  by  Owen 
to  designate  the  chias  Amphibia. 

ther-i-o-mor'-phic,  a.    [TnERioMORPHA.] 
Compar.  Relig. :  Having  the  form  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals.     [Zoolatry.] 

"  The  Egyptian  gods,  thn-iomorpkic  In  their  earliest 
aha.p*iS."—^VineteeTUh  Century,  deyL.  1S86,  p.  «0, 

Cher-i-o-su'-chiis,  s.  [Gr.  ^piov  (therion), 
and  (Toi'xos  (souchos)  =  au  Egyptian  name  fur 
tlie  crocodile.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genns  of  Crocodilia,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Purbeck  beds. 

ther-i-ot'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  0T)ptW(//ierion)  =  a 
wild  beast,  and  Tonrj  {lamr)  =  a  cutting.]  The 
anatoujy  of  animals  ;  zootomy. 

•  therm,  s.    [Therm a.]    A  hot-bath,  a  bath. 

ther'-xnae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^ep^io's 
(thermos)  =  hot.  ]    Hot  spring.'*,  hot  baths. 

tber'-mal,  a.  [Gv.9fpft6<;itherynos)  =  hot.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  heat ;  warm. 

thermal-alarm,  s. 

Mitch.:  An  attacUmcnt  for  giving  indica- 
tions of  a  hot  beaiing. 

thermal-analysis,  s.  The  analysis  of 
a  beam  of  solar  light,  and  the  aseertainment, 
by  means  of  a  delit-ate  thermopile,  how  the 
temperature  is  atrected  by  p.issing  over  the 
several  colnurs  and  the  invisible  spectrum 
beyond.     [Spi:ctrum.1 


BKULL  OP  THEBIODOMT. 
c.  Caulue  teeth. 


thermal-capaolty,  s. 

Phj/sioi :  The  amount  uf  heat  required  to 
raise  the  tempei-atnro  of  a  body  one  degree. 

thermal-motor,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
the  exp:insion  and  contraction  of  an  nbj.ct  <>r 
niateiial,  by  changes  in  the  temi>eraturo,  is 
made  a  meiins  of  motion.  The  term  is  usvially 
applied  tn  a  marhine  operated  by  natural  ther- 
mometric  changes. 

thermal-springs,  thermal-waters, 

S.  pL     Hot  springs. 

thermal-unit,  5.  That  quantity  of  heat 
whiili  cnrrespDuds  to  an  interval  of  l"  F.  in 
the  temperature  of  1  lb.  avoirdupois  of  water 
at  39-10°  F.  It  is  to  the  French  thermiil  unit 
(r  C.  in  1  kilogramme  of  water)  as  1  :  3-9GS:J2. 

ther'-mal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thermal;  -ly.]  In 
a  thermal  manner  ;  with  reference  to  heat. 

ther-man'-ti-dote,  s.  [Pref  thenn-,  and 
En^.(ta/((/o(f(q.v.).]  An  East  Indianapparatus 
for  producing  a  cuirent  of  air. 

"The  jmiikiUi  woukl  he  a  niinoiia  appendage,  while 
thf  rf„-rmuii(i.l»te  is  out  o£  the  question. "-Aii/j/ 
Telegraph.  Aug.  35,  1883. 

ther  -  met'  -  6  -  graph,  ther  -  met'  -  ro  - 
g^aph,  s.     [Thekmometooraph.] 

therm' -10,  a.  [Gr.  ^epMo?  (^/lennos)  =  hot.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  heat ;  thermal. 

Ther'-mi-dor,  5.  [Fr.]  Literally,  the  Hot 
Month,  the  name  given,  in  Oct.,  1793,  by  the 
French  Convention  to  the  eleventh  montli  of 
the  Republiean  year.  ItcommencedonJuly  19, 
and  was  the  second  summer  month. 

Ther-mi-dor'-i-an,  s.    [Thermidob.] 

French  Hist.  :  One  of  tliose  who,  in  1794, 
took  jiart  in  the  coup  d'etat  by  which  the  fall 
of  Robespierre  was  effected.  They  were  so 
called  because  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  brought 
to  au  end  on  the  9th  Thermidor. 

ther -mo-,  therm-,  pref.  [Gr.  depfj.6s 
(thei-vw.^)  =  hot.]  A  prefix  used  in  a  number 
of  compound  words  referring  to  heat  or  tem- 
perature. 

thermo-harometer,  s.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  altituiles  by  means  of  deter- 
mining thn  boiling-iioiut  of  water.  They  con- 
sist essentially  of  a  small  metallic  ves.sel  for 
boiling  water,  Htted  witii  very  delicate  ther- 
mometers, which  are  only  graduated  from  80" 
to  100° ;  so  that  each  degree  occujiying  a  con- 
siderable space  on  the  scale,  the  tenths,  and 
even  the  hundredths  of  a  degree  may  be  esti- 
mated, and  thus  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  height  of  a  place  by  means  of  the  boiUng- 
point  to  within  about  ten  feet. 

thermo-chemlstry,  5. 

Chem. :  That  branch  of  the  science  which 
deals  witli  the  heat  liberated  or  absorbed 
during  a  chemiftil  reaction  ;  thus,  2  grams  of 
hydrogen,  in  combining  with  16  grams  of 
oxygen  to  form  water,  liberates  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  heat,  viz.,  69,000  calories 
(units  of  heat);  whilst  water,  ou  being  de- 
composed into  its  elements,  is  found  to  absorb 
the  same  amnurit  of  heat. 

thermo- current,  a. 

Elect. :  An  electric  current  produced  by  the 
action  of  heat. 

thermo-djmamlc,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  relations  between  heat  and  me- 
chaniciil  work. 

"Hence  by  thfrmo-dj/i}amic  principles,  the  beat 
couverted  iuto  niechdniavl  effect  Id  the  cycle  of  opera- 


.  p.  54. 


-£v€reCt :  The  C.  O.  S.  Syatem  uf  VniU, 


Thermo-dfjTiamic  valve:  A  valve  depending 
for  its  operation  upon  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction occasioned  by  changes  of  temperature. 

thermo-dynamics,  s.  pL 

Physics :  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
relations  subsisting  between  heat  and  work. 

thermo-electric,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
latiii;^  to  electric  curieuts  or  effects  produced 
by  heat. 

Thermo-electric  alarm:  An  apparatus  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  rise  of  temperature 
in  bearings  for  shaftings,  or  in  any  kind  of 
macliinery  or  any  branch  of  manufacture 
where  a  fixed  temperature  is  desirable. 

Themio-electric  battery : 

Elect.  :  A  battery  in  which  au  electric  cur- 
rent is  establislied  by  applying  heat  i.r  cold. 


ThcrmO'eltctric  current : 

Elect. :  A  current  jirodnced  by  heating  some 

fart  of  a  suitid>lc  apparatus.  So  named  by 
'I'-fessor  Seebeck  to  distinguisli  it  from  the 
Hydro-electric,  or  ordinary  voltaic  current. 

Thermo-electric  force:  The  electromotive 
force  of  a  thermoelectric  circuit.  (Everett: 
The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  xi.,  p.  74.) 

Thermo-electric  pile : 

Elect.  :  A  number  of  metallic  plates  of  two 
diflerent  metals  coujiled  in  seiics,  so  that  the 
whole  of  one  set  of  the  alternate  junctions 
are  at  one  side  and  the  other  set  on  the  other. 
Antiniiiuy  and  bismuth  are  preferred,  as  being 
farthest  apart  of  the  mefals  mnged  in  tliermo- 
electric  order.  By  heating  one  set  of  the 
tuuctions,  electricity  is  developed.  In  prac- 
tice, the  face  of  the  pile,  winch  contains  one 
set  of  junctions,  is  turned  towards  the  source 
of  heat,  such  as  a  polarized  beam  from  an 
electric  lantern  ;  then,  a  galvancmieter  being 
placeil  in  the  circuit  of  the  pile  and  equili- 
brated, any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
temperature  in  the  beam  is  at  once  shown  by 
movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

Thermo-electric  series : 

Elect. :  Metals  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
capacity  to  generate  a  thermo-electric  current 
when  heated. 

Thermo-electric  value : 

Elect. :  The  value  or  capability  of  particular 
metals  for  thermo-electric  purposes.  (See 
extract.) 

■'  Tlie  (lilTerence  of  the  therjun-elecfric  vahtei  of  two 
mettilB  Jit  a  Kiven  temjieniture,  (,  U  the  electromotive 
force  pt-r  degree  uf  dlHcreiice  between  the  tt;iii|t^riu 
turea  of  the  Junction  in  a  couple  fi.rmed  uf  Itiesa 
metals,  when  the  me&n  of  the  tem|>eratureB  of  tha 
JuiictloiiB  Is  t.'— Everett:  The  C.  0.  S.  HyHam  i»f  Unit*, 
ch.  xi.,  p.  75. 

thermo-electricity,  s. 

Elect. :  Electricity  excited  by  application  of 
heat  to  any  suitable  apjiaratus,  usually  the 
jimction  between  two  different  metals.  The 
discovery  that  it  may  be  thus  produced  was 
made  by  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  in  1821. 

thermo-electrometer,  s.  An  instru- 
ment fur  ascertaining  the  heating  power  of 
an  electric  current,  or  for  determining  the 
strength  of  a  current  by  the  heat  it  produces. 

thermo-element,  s. 

Elect. :  Au  element  which  aids  in  producing 
thermo-electricity. 

thermo-magnetism,  s. 

Elect. :  Magnetism  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat. 

thermo-slphon,  s.  A  siphon  attached 
to  lutt-water  heating  apparatus,  invented  by 
Kewley,  of  London,  aiid  Fowler,  of  Devon- 
sliire. 

ther-mo-c^'-9ite,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-^  and 
Eng.  calcite.] 

Petml.  :  A  name  given  by  Coulier  to  non- 
crystalline limestones,  most  of  which  enclose 
fussil  remains  and  various  sedimentary  sub- 
stances. 

ther-moch'-ro-sy,  ther'-mo-orose,  s. 

[Pref.    thermo-,    and    Gr.    ;^pu)j-«    (chTdsis)  = 
colouring.] 
Physics:  (See  extract). 

"  DeHiiite  luminous  ra>'s  being  dlstln^lBhed  by 
their  colours,  to  these  liifferent  ohscure  ailoritlc  rays 
Melloiii  givea  the  uauie  of  themujcrofe  or  heat  colora- 
tion. Till]  Invisible  portiou  of  the  spectrum  is  accord- 
ingly mapped  out  Into  a  series  of  spaces,  each  possess' 
iiig  its  own  peculiar  feature  corresponding  to  the 
coloured  spaces  which  are  seen  in  that  portion  of  the 
spectrum  visible  to  our  eyes."— fia/io* :  Physio  (ed. 
AtlciusoD),  S  429. 

*  ther'-mo-gen,  «.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
yefi/aui  (ijeiDuio)  =  to  produce.]  An  old  name 
for  caloric  (q.v.). 

ther-mog'-en-oiis,  a.  [Thermogen.]  Pro- 
ducing heat;  calorific. 

ther' -mo -graph,  $.  [Pref.  therTtw-,  and  Gr. 
ypd-pui  {ijraphd)  =  to  write.]  An  inskrument 
lor  automatically  recording  variations  of  tem- 
perature. 

"  Bo-wkott'B  new  thtntnoffraph  .  .  .  is  an  Instrument 
for  recortliiii{  ch.niges  of  teiaperature,  whiclt  are  ujeut- 
Bured  l)y  thu  acliou  of  hwit  upuu  a  hollow,  circular 
metallic  ling  connected  with  a  circular  vessel,  the 
whole  being  filled  with  fluid  aud  hermetically  sealed." 
—.ViUure,  vol.  xxiv,.  p.  *70.    (isei.) 

ther-mog'-ra-phy,  s.  (Thermograph.] 
A  pincers  by  wliich  engravings  are  copied  on 
metal  plates,  &c.,  by  the  agency  of  heat. 


bSil,  h6^ ;  poiit,  Jo^l ;  cat.  9ell,  choms.  9hin,  hen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-«ian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious»  -sious  -  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c,  =  h^l,  d^L 
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•  ther-mol'-o-gy,  «.  [Gr.  eepn6<:  (thermos)  = 
liot ;  sutl'.  -oloijy.]  A  discouise  on  or  au 
account  of  heat. 

ther-m6m'-e-ter„s.  (Pref.  thervw-j  and  Gr. 
fi-tTpov {met roil)  =  a  measure.] 

Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  in- 
tensity of  heat,  or  temperature,  by  means  of 
expansion  of  a  liquid  or  gas.  Meicury  is 
generally  employed,  and  an  ordinary  thermo- 
meter consifits  of  a  spherical  or  cylindrical 
glass  Imlb  at  the  end  ()f  a  very  tine  tube,  the 
bulb  bt'inj^  completely  filled,  and  the  tube 
partly  filled,  with  mercury,  whilst  the  space 
above  the  mercury  contains  only  asmall  quan- 
tity of  mercury  vapour,  which  otfers  no  resist- 
ance to  the  expansion  of  tlie  mt-rcury.  A  rise 
of  temperature  is  indicat*'d  by  a  rise  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  owing  to  expansion : 
and,  lonversely,  a  fall  of  temperature  is  indi- 
cated by  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  tlie  tube. 
A  graduated  seale  is  attached,  with  two  fixed 
points;  tlie  lower,  or  freezing  point,  and  the 
upiiei',  or  boiling  point,  of  water.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  fixed  jjoints  is  then 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts, 
or  degrees,  whirh  are  continued  above  and 
l>elow  the  two  fixed  points.  On  the  Centigrade 
or  Celsius  themiometer  (used  by  scientific 
men  everywhere,  and"  in  peneral  use  in  Conti- 
nental Europe),  tlie  distance  between  the  two 
points  is  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  freezing 
point  being  0*^,  and  tlio  boiling  point  100'^;  on 
the  Reaumur  thermometer  (used  only  in  north- 
western Europe),  tlie  distance  is  divided  into 
SO  degrees,  the  freezing  point  lieingO^,  and  the 
boiliuf^  point  80°;  on  tho  Falirenbeit  thermome- 
ter {usL-d  in  America  and  England),  the  dis- 
tance is  divided  into  ISO",  but,  suice  zero  is 
32  degrees  below  the  fieezing  point,  the  freez- 
ing point  is  32°,  and  the  boiling  point  is  212". 
Degrees  above  0°  are  termed  -|-  degrees,  whilst 
those  below  0'  are  termed  —  degrees. 
C. -^  5x9  +  :i2-F.  I  F.  -  32-^-9  x  4  =  R. 
R.-^   4  X  9  -t-  32  =  F.       C.  -^  5  x  4  =  R, 

F.-32-^9x    5  =  0.   I    R.  -^4x5  =  0. 

Mercury  can  only  be  used  for  temperatures 
between  —  40°  and  +  675°,  since  it  freezes  at 
—  40°  and  boils  at  +  675°.  For  lower  tempera- 
tures alcohol  is  used  ;  and  for  higli  tempera- 
tures air  thermometers  are  employed,  in  which 
changes  of  tempei-ature  are  measured  by  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  a  known  volume 
of  air.  In  deep  sea  thermometers,  used  for 
ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  the 
bulb  is  specially  protected  against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water.  [Maximum-thermometer, 
Minimum -THEKMOMETER.] 

ther  -  mo  -  met-  ric,  ther  -  mo  -  met- 
ric-a>l,  d.    [Eng.  thermometer ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thennoraeter,  or 
the  measurement  of  heat. 

2.  Made,  performed,  or  ascertained  by  a 
thermometer. 

"fThe  l>iiok[  comes  accompanied  with  some  pre. 
llminHriea  aim  ao  api>pndtx,  whereof  the  former  citit- 
tAiiis  new  tfieT-momefricat  ezperiiiteutaand  thougbta.'* 
—Boyl«:   H'orA-J.  IL  «6. 

thermometrlc-alarm,  s.  An  Instru- 
ment to  release  an  alarm  when  a  dangerous 
heat  is  reached  in  an  apartment;  a  form  of  fire- 
alarm.  One  form  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube 
with  a  bulb  at  each  erid,  one  of  which  with  a 
part  of  the  stem  contains  ether;  the  other 
with  a  part  of  the  stem  containing  mercury 
and  open  to  the  external  air.  The  tube  is 
poised  on  its  centre  by  gravity.  Should  the 
temperature  be  raised  by  tlie  presence  of  fire, 
the  ether  would  be  expanded,  the  mercury 
dri\en  into  the  bulb,  the  instrument  tipped 
over  on  \U  axis,  and  the  alarm  sounded. 

thermometric -analysis,  s. 

Chem.  :  Applied  to  certain  approximate 
methods  of  analysis,  depending  on  the  obser- 
vation of  the  temperature  when  a  phenomenon 
takes  place,  or  of  the  changes  of  tempemture 
accompanying  chemical  reactions — e.y.,  fixed 
oils  evolve  different  degrees  of  heat  when 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
temperatures  thus  produced  are  used  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  two  in  a  mixture,  or 
to  identify  two  oils,  especially  when  one  is  a 
non-drying  and  the  other  a  drying-oil.  When 
15  grms.  were  treated  with  7*5  grms.  sul- 
phuric acid  of  90  per  cent.,  the  following  rise 
of  temperature  was  obsorsed  in  the  three  oils 
tested:  olive-nil  from  12-40°,  rape-oil  from 
17-54°,  and  linseed-oil  from  16-91°. 

thermometrlc  steam-grauge,  s.    A 

steam-gauge  which  indicates  the  pressure  in 


a  boiler  by  the  amount  of  expansion  of  a  fluid 
at  the  temperature  due  to  the  pressure. 

thermometric -ventilator,  s.  A  chim- 
ney valve  consisting  of  a  ciicular  disk  accu- 
rately balanced  on  a  spindle.  On  one  side  of 
the  disk  is  an  inverted  siphon,  open  at  one 
end  and  having  a  bulb  at  the  other.  The 
lower  part  of  tlie  siphon  tube  contains  mer- 
cury, and  the  bulb  is  full  of  air.  Any  increase 
of  temperature  expnnds  the  air  in  the  bulb, 
depresses  the  mercury,  and  opens  the  valve, 
thus  allowing  tlie  air  to  pass. 

ther-mo-met'-ric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ther- 
juometrical;  -iy.]  In a'thermometrical manner; 
by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

ther-mo -me t'-ro -graph,  s.  [Pref.  thermo- ; 
Gr.  ^^Tpoc  (7«e//0H)  =  a  measure,  and  7pd^a) 
{ijrapho)  =  to  write.]    [THERMOMErEB.] 

ther-mo-mul'-ti-pli-er,  5.  [Pref.  thermo-, 
and  En^.  multiplier. \  An  instrument  invented 
by  Nobili  for  measuring  small  variations  of 
temperature  due  to  radiant  heat.  IThenno- 
electric  pile.] 

ther-mo-na' -trite,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-;  Eng. 
natr{oti),  and  sulf.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorho[ubic  mineral,  usually 
occurring  as  an  efflorescence.  Hardness,  1  to 
1*5  ;  sp.  gr.  1*5  to  1  "6  ;  lustre,  vitreous.  Com- 
pos. ;  carbonic  acid,  35"5;  soda,  50*0;  water, 
14*5  =  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  formula 
NaOC02-|-HO.  Found  in  lakes  and  about 
some  mines  and  volcanoes. 

ther-mo-ni'-trite,  s.    [Thermonatrite.] 

t  ther-mo-pe-gol'-O-gJ?,  s.  Pref.  thermo-  ; 
Gr.  TTTJY^  (}>i'9^  =  a  spring,  a  well,  and  A6yo9 
(logos)  =  a  discourse.) 

Phys.  Science :  The  science  of  the  phenomena 
of  hot  springs,  geysers,  &c. 

ther'-md -phone,  s.    [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 

^wi-^  (phune)  =  sound. 

Physics:  An  instrument  in  which  sonorous 
vibrations  are  produced  by  the  expansion  of 
heated  bodies  connected  with  an  electro- 
magnet. It  was  first  described  by  Theodor 
Wiesendanger  in  1878. 

ther-mo-phyll'-ite,  «.    [Pref.  thermo-,  and 

Eng.  phyilite.] 

Min,  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  aggregated 
masses  of  small  micaceous  scales,  wliich  ex- 
foliate before  the  blowpii)e.  Hardness,  2*5  ; 
lustre  on  cleavage  faces,  pearly  ;  colour,  yel- 
lowish to  light-brown.  It  is  a  hydi-ated  sili- 
cate of  magnesia,  which  Dana  includes  in  his 
group  of  seipentines.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  crystallized  form  of  the  mineral  serpen- 
tine.    Found  at  Hopansuo,  Finland. 

ther'-mo-pilOt  s.     [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Eng. 
pile.] 
Elect. :  A  thermo-electric  pile  (q.v.). 

ther'-mo-soope,  s.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
a-Koireui  (sh'oped)  =  to  see,  to  observe.]  An  in- 
strument for  indicating  relative  differences  of 
temperature.  The  term  wasapplied  byComit 
Rumfoni  to  an  instrument  invented  by  him, 
and  similar  in  principle  to  the  ditferential 
thermometer  of  Prof.  Leslie.    [Differential.] 

"  A  therTnofcope  being  canied  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  iucludeil  air,  iust«ad  of  shriuk- 
iitg  ill  ttint  colder  refioii,  manifestly  dilnted  itself,  and 
notably  depresMd  the  water."— fioj/i« ;   H'orkt,  i.  2u3. 

ther-md-sc6p'-ic.  ther-mo-scop'-io-al, 

a,  [Kng.  thermoscopie) ;  -iu,  -ical.]  Of  'or 
pertaining  to  the  thermoscope;  made  by 
means  of  a  thermoscope. 

ther'-mo-Stit,  «.  [Pref.  thermo-,  and  Gr. 
oraTos  (statos)  =  standing.]  A  self-acting 
apparatus  for  regulating  temperatures.  The 
name  thermostat  was  first  applied  by  Dr.  Ure 
to  an  instrument  patented  by  him  in  1831,  in 
which  the  bending  of  a  spring  composed  of 
two  unequally  expansilile  metals,  as  steel  and 
brass,  was  made  to  control  a  valve  or  damper. 

ther-mo-stat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thermostcU :  -ic.] 
Uf  or  pertaining  to  the  thermostat. 

thermostatio-alarm,  s.  A  device  to 
give  a  signal  when  a  certain  temperature  is 
attained  ;  used  as  a  fire-alarm  or  as  a  warning 
of  the  heating  of  a  journal,  &c. 

ther-mot'-ic,  ther-mot'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
Oepftos  (thermos)  =  hot.]  Of  or  relating  to 
heat ;  resulting  from  or  depending  on  heat. 


ther-mot-ics,  s.  [Thermotic]  The  science 
of  heat. 

ther" -mo-type,  s.  fPref.  thermo-,  and  Eng. 
((/;)«  (q.v.).]  Au  impression  (as  of  a  slice  of 
wood)  taken  by  means  of  wetting  with  dilute 
acid,  pressing  on  the  object,  and  subsequently 
heating  the  impression. 

ther'-mo-typ-y,  s.  H'hermotype.]  The 
act  or  process  of  producing  a  thermotype. 

"ther-oi;  adv.    [Thereof.] 

ther'-oid,  a.  [Gr.  0i)p  (ther)=  ananimnl,  and 
£'5i»9  (ciilos)  —  form,  aitpearance.]  Animal ; 
having  animal  propensities  or  characteristics. 
Specifically  apidied  to  idiots,  who  in  habits 
or  appearance  resemble  any  of  the  lower 
animals.  Tlie  word  is  of  recent  introduction, 
but  the  extraordinary  resemblances  presented 
by  some  of  the  weak-minded  to  certain  birds 
and  mammals  have  atti-actcd  attention  for  a 
very  long  period.  Finel  (quoted  by  Bucknill 
£:  Tuke:  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  152)  speaks  of 
"a  young  female  idiot  .  .  .  who,  in  the  form 
of  her  head,  her  tastes,  her  mode  of  living, 
seemed  to  approach  to  the  instincts  of  a 
sheep." 

"The  animnl  mind  of  the  thyroid  idiot  is  acffom- 
p-inled  by  (tppropriute  nuiiuiU  peculiarities  of  body."— 
Sinet<:enth  Century,  SepL  1886,  p.  353. 

ther-ol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  therolog(y);  -wf.J 
One  versed  in  therology  ;  a  student  of  ther* 
ology  or  mammalogy. 

"  A  gentleman  who,  to  ubo  a  iiewly-colned  trans- 
atlantic word.  Is  cerbiiiily  one  of  tlie  fii-Bt  therologists 
of  his  co\uxtry."—AciiUem!/,  Aug.  25,  1877. 

ther-ol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  etjp  (ther),  genit.  erjpos 
(th^ros)  =  a  wild  beast ;  sufT.  -ology.]  That 
branch  of  zoology  that  treats  of  the  mammalia ; 
mammalogy. 

*ther-on,  adv.    [Thereon.] 

ther-6p'-6-da,  s.  pi  [Gr.  $Tip  (ther),  genit. 
^Tjpo?  (tkeros)  =■  a  beast  of  prey,  and  jtous  (pons), 
genit.  jToStJs  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

PalcKont. :  An  order  of  Cope's  sub-class 
Dinosauria,  consisting  of  carnivorous  forms, 
wliich  are  believed  to  have  preyed  on  the 
weaker  herbivorous  members  of  the  class. 
Feet  digitigrade,  digits  with  prehensile  claws  ; 
vertebrse  more  or  less  cavernous ;  fore  limbs 
very  small,  limb  bones  hollow.  The  order 
comprises  four  families  (Megalosaoridfe,  Zan- 
clodontidep^  Amphisauridse,  and  Labrosau- 
ridfe),  and  two  groups  or  sub-ord,er8  (Cceluria 
and  Compsognatha). 

*  ther-sif-ic-al,  a.  [After  Tliersites,  a 
foul-mouthed  character  in  Homer's  Iliad.} 
Grossly  abusive. 

"A  pelting   kind    of  thertiticaZ  satire. "—2{«m« 
Triiiram  Shandy,  vi.  140. 

*ther-t0,  adv.    [Thereto.] 

"  ther-with,  adv.    [Therewith.] 

"  ther-wlth-aU,  adv,    [THEREwrrHAL.? 

the-ryth'-rin,  s.  [Pref,  thiio)-,  and  Eng, 
erythrin.] 

Chem. :  One  of  the  products  obtained,  ac- 
cording to  Zeise,  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  ammonia  and  sulphur  upon  acetone. 

the'Sau'-rus,the-saa-rar'-i-iim,s.  [Lat. 
thesaurus ;  Gr.  eijaaupos  (tliesauros).']  A 
treasury ;  a  lexicon. 

thesaurus  verbonun.  s.  A  treasury 
of  words  ;  a  lexicon.   Often  simply  thesaurus. 

the^e,  ^thas,  ^thes,  ^theos,  *thos» 
*  thuse.  pron.  or  a.  [A.S.  dhds,  dhcks,  pi.  of 
dhes—  this  (q.v.).]  The  plural  of  tltis  (q.v.). 
These  and  those  are  used  in  contradistinction  la 
the  same  way  as  this  and  that:  these  referring 
to  the  persons  or  objects  which  are  nearest  in 
order  or  place,  or  were  last  mentioned  ;  those 
to  the  pei-sons  or  objects  furthest  in  order,  &c 

*'  Bids  theio  in  elegance  of  form  excel.*' 

Caioper ;  Retirement,  7&S-4. 

•  the'-si-cle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  thesis  (q.v.).J 
A  little  or  subordinate  thesis ;  a  proposition. 

the'-sis.  s.  [Lat..  from  Gr.  Qetn^  (thesis)—  a 
proposition,  a  statement,  something  laid  down : 
from  the  root  of  Tt.9r}fj.t  (tithemi)  =  to  place  » 
Fr.  th^e;  Sp.  tests;  Ital.  tesi.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  position  or  proposition  which  a  person 
puts  forward  or  advances,  or  offers  to  main- 


fite,  f%t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p9U 
or,  wore,  w^li;  worJs,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  mate,  cur,  r&le,  full ;  try,  Sjhrlau.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ©y  =  a ;  qu  =  kw; 
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tain  ;  a  subject  proposed  for  a  school  or  col- 
lege exercise  ;  a  tlieine,  an  exercise. 

"  An  houeat  but  a  simple  pitir 
May  servA  to  make  this  ihetis  clear." 

Prior :  Pauio  Furgantt. 

•  2.  A  theory. 

"  To  iHy  down  a  practice  o(  pbyslck,  confomiiible 
to  bis  tiieiii  of  the  circuJatiou  of  h\ooil."—PutUr : 
Wort.iet;  Kent. 

3.  An  essay  or  dissertation  upon  a  specific 
Bul'ject  or  theme,  as  an  essay  pieseuted  by  a 
candidate  for  a  diploma  or  degree. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Logic:  An  affirmation,  in  distinction  from 
asui'position  or  hypothesis. 

2.  Music  :  The  downward  wave  of  the  hand 
to  denote  the  absence  of  accent.     [Arsis.] 

3.  Pros. :  The  depression  of  tlie  voice  in 
pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a  woitl  ;  the  part 
of  a  foot  on  which  the  depression  of  the  voice 
£all3.     [Arsis.] 

4.  Rhet. :  The  part  of  a  sentence  preceding 
and  corresponding  to  the  antithesis  (q.v.). 

tlie'-^if-uni,  s,  [Lat.  thesion,  thesium  =  the 
bastard  toad-flax.] 

Bot. :  Bastard  Toad-flax  ;  a  genus  of  Santa- 
laceje.  Flowers  small,  green  ;  perianth  four 
or  five  cleft,  persistent ;  stamens  with  n  small 
fascicle  of  hair  at  their  base  ;  stigma  simple  ; 
ovary  inferior  ;  ovules  three ;  drupe  ribbed, 
crowned  with  the  persistent  perianth.  Known 
apecies  about  sixty,  all  from  the  east«rn 
hemisphere,  except  Thesium  umheUatn,  which 
is  fuunl  iu  rocky  woods  iu  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  bears  Buiall  white  flowers  in 
little  umbels.  T.  linophiflhimy  the  Lint-leaviMl 
Toad-flax,  is  a  British  form.  It  is  a  perennial 
parasite  on  roots. 

thes-mo-plidr'-i-a,  s.  [Gr,  tfeff/iwfropos 
(thesmophoros)  =  lawgiving ;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Demeter  :  &e<jf^6i  {thesnws)  =  law, 
and  <f)op6?  (phoros)  —  bearing.] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
or  Pemeter,  because  she  tirst  taught  mankind 
the  use  of  laws.  It  was  celebrated  by  many 
cities  of  Greece,  but  with  most  oliservalron 
and  ceremony  by  the  Athenians.  The  wor- 
Bhijipere  were  free-born  women  (whose  hns- 
bantls  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  solemnity), 
assisted  by  a  priest  and  a  band  of  virgins. 
Tlie  women  were  clothed  in  white  garments, 
as  emblematic  of  purity. 

the^'-mo-thete,  s.  [Gr.  fleo-^o^e'-nj?  (thesmo- 
thet^s),  from  SeaMOs  {thesmos)  =  law,  and  6€tt]<; 
(thetes)  =.  oue  who  places,  from  TiOrjfii  (titkeml) 
=  to  place;  Fr.  thesmothete.] 

Gr.  Aniiq.  :  A  lawgiver;  a  legislator;  one 
of  the  six  inferior  archons  at  Athens  who 
presided  at  the  election  of  the  lower  magis- 
trates, received  criminal  informations  iu  va- 
rious matters,  decided  civil  causes  on  arbitra- 
tion, took  the  votes  at  elections,  and  performed 
a  variety  of  other  oflfices. 

tlies^pe'-^i-a,  s.  [Gr.  fleo-jreVios  (thespesios) 
=  divine,  sacred,  from  the  fact  that  Thej>]}esia 
populnea  is  planted  around  monasteries  and 
convents,  in  tropical  countries,  for  the  sake 
of  the  shade  which  it  aff'ords,  and  so  has  come 
to  be  regarded  with  a  kind  of  veneration.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Hibisceae.  Trees  with 
large  entire  leaves  ;  involucre  three-leaved, 
deciduous  ;  calyx  truncate  ;  style  simple  ; 
Bti.^mas  five;  fruit  almost  woody;  capsule 
with  five  cells,  each  with  about  four  seeds. 
Thesptsia  populma  is  a  tiee  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  with  the  foliage  so  dense  at  the  top 
that  it  has  been  called  the  Umbrella-tree. 
It  has  roundish,  cordate,  pointed,  five  to 
seven-veined  leaves  ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
large,  are  yellow  with  a  dark -red  centre.  The 
tree  is  very  common  along  the  sea-coast  of 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  part  of  Africa,  India,  and  Burmah. 
IthHS  been  planted  along  roadsides  through- 
out India,  and  especially  in  Madras  city.  It 
yields  a  gum,  a  deep-red,  somewhat  thick  oil, 
used  in  cutaneous  atrectious.  The  capsule 
and  flowers  furnish  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  bark 
a  good  fibre.  T.  Lvmpas  is  a  small  bush, 
common  in  the  tropical  jungles  of  India,  with 
a  good  fibre,  as  has  T.  populriea. 

Tlies'-pi-an*  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thespis,  a 
Greek  dramatic  poet,  bom  at  Icaria,  an  Athe- 
nian town,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C. ;  h'Uce,  relating  to  the  drama  or 
theatrical  representation. 


B.  As  subat, :  An  actor. 

"  Tilt  Lurd  CliiiuiltrilHiu  .  .  .  clapped  the  tmolTetKl- 
1di;  TheMfjutn  io  (lie  C^ato  Huuse."— Tjt/ran;  T/ietr 
Hij-rift'  Servanli  (ed.  1864),  L  12L 

Thcspian-art,  «.    The  drama. 

Thes-sa'-li-an.  a.  &  «.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  culj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessaly ; 
hence,  magic,  Thessaly  in  classic  times  being 
consi(iei-ed  the  home  of  witches.  {ilor. : 
Cam.,  i.  '27,  21 ;  Plin, :  H.  N.,  xxx.  1.) 


Scott:  Jldrmion.    (Introd.) 

A  native  or  inhabitant  of 


B.  ^5  s; 

Thes-saly. 

Thes-sa-lo'-iii-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessalo- 
pica  (now  Saloniki),  a  city  ia  Macedonia. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thessalonica. 

H  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Tliessalonians : 
New  Testament  Canon  : 

1.  The  F'irst  Epistle  of  Paul  tfie  Apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians.  —  St.  Paul,  on  his  second 
missionary  journey,  about  a.d.  52,  leaving 
Philippi  [Philippian,  f],  after  his  unjust 
imprisonment  there  (Acts  xvi.  9-40),  passed 
through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  and  went 
on  to  Thessalonica,  wliere,  for  three  successive 
Sabbaths  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  he  con- 
tended that  the  Christ,  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  of  Old  Testament  proj-hecy,  was  destined 
to  suffer  and  to  rise  again,  and  that  Jesus  was 
that  Christ.  His  missionary  efl'orts  were 
probably  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
longer  outside  the  synagogue.  A  multitude 
of  devout  Greeks,  not  a  few  of  the  chief 
women,  and  others  believed.  This  success, 
however,  infuriated  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who  broke  into  riut,  drew  to  them  the  rougher 
part  of  the  lower  classes,  assaulted  the  house 
of  Jason,  and  dmgged  him  and  other  believ- 
ers before  the  Uiagistrate,  who  released  them, 
after  taking  security  for  their  future  conduct. 
The  Christians  secretly  conveyed  Paul  from 
the  place  by  night,  the  apostle  going  to  Eerea, 
whither  the  Thessaloniun  Jews  followed  him, 
compelling  him  again  to  leave,  his  new  desti- 
nation being  Athens,  and  thence  to  Corintli. 
It  is  believed  the  first  epistle  was  sent  about 
the  end  of  a.d.  52,  or  early  in  53,  to  the 
Thessalonian  Church.  In  it  Paul  speaks  of 
their  faith,  love,  patience,  and  other  qualities 
(eh.  i.),  and  alludes  to  the  jiersecution  which 
they  and  he  had  undergone  (i,  6,  ii.  1-19).  To 
relieve  his  natural  anxiety  regarding  their 
steadfastness  in  trial,  he  had  sent  Timotliy  to 
visit  them,  and  had  heard  from  him  the  most 
cheering  nccoimts  of  their  state  (ch.  iii.). 
He  concUuies  by  giving  them  practical 
exliorlations,  one  of  which  is  not  to  sorrow 
unduly  for  deceased  Christian  relatives  or 
friends,  but  to  console  themselves  by  thinking 
of  their  resurrection  at  the  second  advent  of 
Chiist  (iv.  l-lS-v.  2S).  The  epistle  was  uni- 
versally accepted  in  ancient  times,  though  no 
undoubted  allusions  tci  it  exist  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century.  Its  authen- 
ticity has  been  questioned  by  Baur. 

2.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  r/icssa/0HMi7i5  seems  to  have  been  written 
fi-om  Corinth  shortly  after  the  first,  whilst 
Silvanus  and  Timothy  were  still  Paul's 
associates.  The  Thessalonians  had  taken  up 
the  idea,  probably  fiom  the  words  in  1  Thess. 
iv.  15,  17,  "we  which  are  alive  and  remain," 
that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  very 
near,  and  some  of  them  had  ceased  to  labour, 
and  gone  about  as  idlers  and  busybodies. 
After  an  introduction  (ch.  i.),  Paul  shows 
that,  jirevious  to  this  consummation,  an  apo- 
stasy would  occur,  and  a  personage,  the 
"Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdition,"  or  a 
pvincii^Ie,  "the  Mystery  of  iniquity,"  had 
first  to  appear  and  gain  dominant  power  in 
the  "  temple"  (ch.  ii.).  Then  he  counsels  the 
idlers  "to  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread," 
and,  after  other  exhortations,  concludes  with 
the  benediction  (ch.  iti.).  The  evidence  for  the 
epistle  is  similar  to  that  for  the  earlier  one. 

the'-ta,  s.     [Gr.]     A  letter  (©,  9,  S)  of  the 

Greek"  alphabet  corresponding  to  th  in  such 
English  words  as  thin  ;  sometimes  called  the 
unlucky  letter,  as  being  used  by  judges  in 
sentencing  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first  letter 
of  the  Gr.  Odvaro^  {thanatos)  =  death. 

*  thet9h,  thatch,  s.    [Vetch.] 

•  thet9h,  v.t.    [Thatch.] 


*  thet-io-al,  a.  [Gr.  Smw?  (M<(tJt«).] 
ITui-sis.]  Laid  down  ;  absolute  or  iucoatro* 
veilible,  as  a  law. 

"So  tb«t  Chi"  Uvr  tbnt  prohibited  Ad&iu  the  eating 
of  tlio  fruit,  WAA  luere  Ihctiott  ur  iiosituc,  uut  iudl«- 
l^eiiHiihlo  aud  iiatuniL"— J/or*;  Ltf.  Literal  Cabbata, 
ch.  IL 

the' -tine,  «.    [Pref.  (?t(w>.  and  Eng.  (b)et{a)in$.) 

Ch*:m,  (PL):  The  name  given  to  a  series  of 
sulphur   compounds    analogous    to    betaine 
and  its  honiolo-ues,  and  represented  by  the 
Cfl2-S(CuH2n+i)2.  Themethyland 
formula,  |  I 

CO  — o 
ethyl  compounds  are  the  only  ones  at  pr^ 
sent  known  :  thus  nielhyl  thetine,  CiHoSOa  = 
CH3-(SCHa>, 

I  I  ,  obtained  by  mixing  bromacetio 

CO  — o 

acid  with  methyl  sulphide  in  molecular  pro- 
portions. 

Thet'-is,  8.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mtjthol. :  One  of  the  sea  deities, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  Slie  was 
courted  by  Peleus,  son  ofi3iacus,  king  of  the 
Myrmidons.  Thetis  became  mother  of  several 
children  by  I'eleus  ;  but  these  she  destroyed 
by  tire  in  attempting  to  see  whether  they  were 
immortal  ;  and  Achilles,  her  most  distin- 
guished otispring,  nmst  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  snatched  him  from  her 
hand. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  17]. 

3.  Zool.  £  Palccont.  :  A  genus  of  Myacid». 
Shell  sub-orbicular,  ventricose,  thin,  trans- 
lucent, granulated  on  the  surface,  and  with  a 
slightly  nacreous  interior.  Hiiige-teeth  one 
or  two.  Known  species:  recent  five  from 
Britain,  France,  India,  Ac  ;  fossil  seventeen, 
from  the  Neocomian  of  Britain,  Belgium, 
France,  and  f^outhem  India  onward. 

thet'-see,  s.    [Thietsie.] 

*  the-ur'-gic,  *  the-ur'-gic-al,  a.     [Lat 

thcurgicus,  from  Gr.  (Jtoupyoco?  (themtrgiJios), 
from  0eos  {theos)=  god,  aud  tpyov  (ergon)  = 
work.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  theurgy,  or  the 
power  of  perfornung  supernatural  things. 

"  AH  his  endeavours  to  purge  hU  soui  by  theM 
theurf/hk  coiis*i:ni.tiuiis    wu   Iruetrate." — HalliaeU: 

MflUinpTona-i,  p.  51. 

theurgic-hymns,  &  pU  Songs  of  in- 
cantation. 

*  the'-ur-gist,  s.  [Eng.  theurg(y) ;  -ist.}  One 
who  pretends  to  or  ptactises  tlieurgy. 

"  More  retiued  uecromaucera  or  iiin^ciaiis  call  tbem- 
selves  th/^rfiitti ;  .  .  .  tliinkiD);  t'>  haxe  to  do  oidy 
with  good  splrita." — BaUiuell ;  MeUimprontBa.  p.  61. 

*the'-ur-gy,  s.  [Lat,  theurgia,  from  Gr. 
^eoupyia  {t}ieourgia)  ^  divine  work,  magic  : 
0eds  (//ieo5)  =  god,  and  tpyov  (ergoii)  =  work  ; 
Fr.  theurgie  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tenrgia.]  The  work- 
ing of  some  divine  or  supernatural  agency  in 
liuman  allairs  ;  a  working  or  pro<iucing  efi'ects 
by  supernatural  means  ;  edc-cts  or  phenomena 
brought  about  amongst  men  by  spiritoai 
agency;  specifically — 

(1)  Divine  agem-y  or  direct  interference  of 
the  gods  in  human  affairs,  or  the  government 
of  the  world. 

(2)  The  act  or  art  of  invoking  deities  or 
spirits,  or  by  their  intervention  conjuring  up 
visions,  interpreting  dreams,  receiving  or 
explaining  oracles,  i'C. ;  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  gods,  by  means  of  certain  ob- 
sei  vances,  words,  symbols,  or  the  like,  a 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  which  surpass  the 
power  of  reason,  to  lay  open  the  future,  &c. 

(3)  Tliat  species  of  mngic  which  mor?  mo- 
dern professors  of  the  art  allegt^  to  produce 
its  effects  by  sup«'rnatnral  agency,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  iiatuial  magic. 

"Ponihyry  *nd  Bume  other?  did  diatin^iah  theas 
two  soru.  8o  AS  to  cuuilviuti  luderd  the  grosat-r,  whli;h 
they  called  uiagick  i>r  goety  ;  but  .allowed  the  other, 
wliich  they  termed  th^urgji,  aa  laudMMe  aud  houour- 
ftble,  and  as  Jin  nrt  by  which  they  rrcelved  angelfl,  and 
had  commuiiicAtioua  wilh  the  gwis.  Yet  »t.  Aoatln 
Ri^eiiires  us  they  are  both  ilamimble.'— fluUiiMff  ■'  He- 
lampronaa,  \>.  51. 

(4)  A  system  of  supernatural  knowledge  or 
power  believed  by  the  Egyptian  PlatouisLs  to 
have  been  divinely  comumnicated  to  a  hier- 
archy, and  by  them  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

the-ve'-ti-a  (or  ti  as  shl),  e.    {Named  by 

Linnaeus  after  its  describer,  Thevet,  a  French 
Franciscan,  of  the  sixt^-nth  century.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carisseae  (q.v.).     Infloret* 


bSil,  b6^ ;  poUt,  j6t^1  ;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sio9  =  shun ;  -tion«  -§ion  =  ^^'""i    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =■  shus.    -ble,  -die,  i:c.  =  h^  d^L 
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thevetosin— thick 


oence  consisting  of  terminal  or  Int^ral  cymea. 
Caiyx  livepmU^'I,  wiili  many  glamls  insidt-  at 
its'l-ase;  corolla  salvei-siiai>ed,  close*!  by 
four  scales;  fruits  sliglilly  fleshy,  with  a 
hard  stuiR-  iusitle.  Thtittia  ntriljolUi  is  culti- 
vatfd  in  Ircipiral  America,  whence  it  has  been 
intr.<lui-ea  into  India.  The  milky  juice  is 
very  jiriisonou^,  the  hitter  and  cathiutic  liark 
is  a  lVbrifiit;e,  and  an  oil  extracted  from  the 
kernels  is  emetic  and  imrgiitive.  The  seeds 
of  T.  Ahocai  are  I'oisonnus,  the  b;irk  ami  sap 
emetic  and  narcotic.  Tlie  wood  of  l>ntli  has 
a  heavy  odom-,  and  is  used  for  poisoning  lish. 

thfl-iTft-fn'-gfn,  s.  [Mod.  liat.  thevet{ia) ; 
sufls.  -ose,  -lit.) 

Chcm. :  A  glu<-oRide  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  a  si»cies  of  Thcvetia,  growing  in  Mexico, 
It  crystaUlzes  in  fonr-siWed  prisms,  is  soluble 
in  alcohr)!,  and  when  heated  witli  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  a 
resiimus  hndy.  M  is  said  to  be  very  poisouous, 
acting  as  an  emetic. 

tbew  (1)  (ew  as  u),  *  theaw,  s.  [  A.S.  th^dw 
=  liabit,  custom,  lifhavintir,  in  pi.  manners  ; 
cogn.  «ith  U.y.  r/iu It  =  custom,  habit;  U.  H. 
Ger.  dm,  ihiu.] 

1.  Muscle,  sinews,  strength.  (Generally  in 
the  plural.) 

"RomanB  now 
Hiive(A*w«ilid  limbs  like  to  thnr  b nceHtors.'' 

Sfiakvtff.  :  Julius  Ciw  tr,  L  S. 

*2.  Manners,  mental  qualities,  habits,  be- 
haviour.   (Genei-ally  in  the  I'lural.) 

••  To  ft1l  good  thfwat  Vuiru  was  site. 
As  like  t>  tlie  g'Klilesa.  or  nhe  was  born 
Tlmt  uf  the  Bbtfa  obe  eli..ulil  I*  the  wrne," 

Chaucer:  BypsrmMtr%. 
•thew(2).  S.     [THEOW.] 

thewed  (ew  as  u),   •thewde,  a.     [Eng. 

thew  (1),  s.  ;  -«/.] 

1.  Having  thews,  muscle,  or  strength ; 
muscidar,  strong. 

•  2.  Having  manners  ;  mannered,  accus- 
tomed. 

"  But  he  WRS  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will. 
And  ever  held  l.ls  Imud  u|"ju  his  Iwit ; 
Vet  w.uUl  iti>t  scetiie  Bu  rude,  and  theufedm, 
A«  Xa>  deaiiise  8o  cuiteoiis  et-tmiuK  p^u  U" 

Sp<inur:  F.  y..  II.  vi  2«. 

thew'-^  (ew  as  u).  a.  [Eng.  thtw  (1);  -j/.J 
Muscular,  stron:;,  biawny. 

^ey,  •thai,  'thet  ?""'>«.  [See  def.]  Tlie 
plur.tl  form  for  all  the  genders  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun,  i.e.,  he,  she,  or  it.  It  super- 
seded the  (ddtT  hi,  pi.  of  heo,  hit—  he,  she, 
it.  It  is  Scandinavian  rather  thnn  English, 
being  fioni  Icel.  their  (nom.)  thd  (accus.); 
A.S.  thd  (unm.).  thdra,  th'rra  (genit);  (/idm, 
thiem  (dat.) ;  thd  (accus.)  ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  de 
=  they  ;  rfem  =  them. 

'•  BlhLiIde  ye  the  liheB  of  the  feeld  hou  thei  wexen, 

ihei  traveileu  not  neither  spyuneu  "—Wycligt:  JJat- 

thru>  vi. 

H  It  is  used  indefinitely  in  the  phrase,  they 
my  (Fr.  on  dit),  that  is,  people  say,  it  is  said. 

Cbl'-a»  8.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  ©eta  (Theia)  =  % 
daughter  of  Earth,  mother  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  OxystomaU.  with  one 
species,  Thia  poUta,  ten  lines  long.  Found 
on  the  sliores  of  Britain  and  the  Medit^r- 
rtinean,  burrowing  in  sand  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore. 

thi-a-5et'-Ic.  a.  (Pref.  thi(oy,  and  Eng. 
acetic]  De^i^ed  from  or  conuiniug  sulplmr 
and  acetic  acid. 

thlacetic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  (CH3)C0SH.  Snlphydrate  of  acetyl 
This  acid,  discovered  by  KeUulS,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  pentasulpliide  of  phosjiliorus  on 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  cokmrless  liquid, 
boiling  at  93',  smells  like  acetic  acid  and 
hvdrogen  sulphide,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  wiih 
alcohol  and  ether.  With  solution  of  le,id 
acetate  it  forms  a  cr>'stiiUiue  precipitate  = 
(CjH:jOS).>Pb. 

thi-^'-dine,  «.  [Pref.  (/ii(o> ;  Eng.  aldiehydeX 
and  sutr.  -me.] 

Chenu  :  CsHi^NSa-  Obtained  by  passing  a 
current  of  sul|.hvdric  acid  gas  int<i  aldehyde 
ammonia.  In  a  few  houi-s  tiiiahiine  crystal- 
lizes out.  When  recrystallized  fnun  a  solu- 
tion of  ether  and  aholiol  it  separates  in  latge 
rhombic  tahle.s,  strongly  refracting,  and  having 
a  density  of  ri9.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour, 
melts  at  43°,  volatilizes  at  ordinary  tempera- 


tures, verv  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  no  action 
on  vegetable  colours,  but  dissolves  in  acids, 
forming  solulde  and  crystallizablu  salts. 

thi-a-meth-ai'-dine,  s.    [Pref.  (/ti(o)-;  Eng. 
meth{,yl),  and  aUiine.] 

Chem.  ;  CgHjotOIbONSo.  Formed  by  satu- 
rating ahleh>de  with  methylamine,  and  then 
jiassing  sul|iliydric  acid  gas  into  it.  It  sepa- 
rates as  an  easily  deconiposuble  oiL 

thl-Sn-iH5d'-XC,  a.     [Pref.   thi(n)',  and    Eng. 
anisoic]     i).-vi\ed  from  or  coutaiuing  sulphur 
and  anisoic  acid. 
thianisoic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  CioHijO^'SOg.  A  monobasic  acid 
continuing  the  elements  of  anise-cani]»hoi- and 
sul|ihurous  acid.  Anethol  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  oil  produced  distilled. 
The  distillate  between  215*  and  245^  is  left  in 
contact  with  acid  sodium  sulphite  andalcohol, 
the  sodium  salt  crystallizing  out.  The  acid 
can  be  obtained  in  crystals  fioin  itii  barium 
salt  by  the  addition  of  suli>huric  acid.  It  has 
an  astringent  taste,  is  easily  sfduble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  forms  crystallizable 
salts. 

thi-^n'-is-ol,  8.  [Pret  thi{oy,  and  Eng. 
atiisoLI 

Chem.  :  CgHgSO.  A  white  pulverulent  ru1>- 
stance  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium 
sulphide  on  anishydramide.    {WatU,.) 

tm-bau'-di-a  (th  as  t),  s.  [Named  after 
Tliiebaut,  secretary  to  the  Linuaau  Society 
of  Paris.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Vacciniaces,  chiefly  from 
Peru.  Leaves  leathery,  evergreen  ;  Cidyx  (ive- 
tootlied;  corolla  tubulose,  with  a  tive-toothed 
limb  ;  staniens  ten,  anthei-s  two-horned. 
"Wine  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  Thibaadia 
vtacrophyUa,  and  an  aromatic  tincture,  used  as 
a  remedy  for  toothache,  from  T.  QuerciTU. 

Thi-bet'  (th  as  t),  «.    [See  def.]     A  country 

in  Asia. 

Thib'-et-9ix.  Tlu-be'-tl-an  (Th  as  T,  ti 
as  Shi),  a.    [Eng.  Thibet;  -an,  -ian.]  Tibetan, 

thi'-ble,  a.     [A  variant  of  dibble  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  dibble.    (Prov.) 

•  2.  A  skimmer,  a  slice. 
3.  A  porridge-stick  ;  a  stick  used  in  stirring 
broth,  porridge,  &c.    {Prov.) 

"  The  t'lible  ran  round  and  the  .  .  .  handfuU  of 
meal  fell  into  the  water."—  E.  Brontf:  Wutuering 
BcighU,  ch.  xiii. 

tluck,  •thicke,  "thikke,  o.,  adv.,  &  «. 
[A.S.  thicce;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  thikki ;  Dut. 
dik:  Icel.  thyklcr ;  O.  Icel.  thjokkr,  thjokkr ; 
Dan.  tyk;  Sw.  (jofc,  tjock;  O.  H.  Ger.  diaJii; 
Ger.  dick.] 
A.  As  adJK.tive : 

X.  Having  more  or  less  extent  measured 
round  the  suiface  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth,  or  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite ; 
having  more  or  less  extent  in  circumference 
or  diameter.  Said  of  solid  bodies  :  as,  a 
plank  three  inches  thick, 

2.  Having  greater  extent  or  depth  than 
usual  from  one  surface  to  its  opposite ;  rela- 
tively of  great  circumference,  deptli,  or  dia- 
meter ;  having  considerable  extent  when 
measured  all  round  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth.    (Opposed  to  thin,  slender,  or  slim.) 

"  His  ahort  thick  nf-ck" 

SJ'akesp. :  renusA  Adonit,eT7. 

3.  Dense,  inspis-^atcd  ;  having  gieat  con- 
sistence; containing  much  solid  matter  in 
suspension  or  solution  ;  not  thin. 

"The  »eft  fng  was  so  thick  that  no  land  could  be 
Men.'  —.UaeatJay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvil. 

4.  Not  transparent  or  clear ;  turbid,  dark, 
misty. 

•'  A  fountain  tr-^ubled.  muddy  .   .  .  thirk." 

&h<iketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  0. 

5.  Close  set  or  jtlanted  ;  having  things  set 
closely  or  crowded  together;  comjact,  dense. 

"A  mount  o(  rough  ascent  nnd  thick  with  wood." 
liruden  :  Sigi*monda  *  Uuitcardo,  101. 

6.  Dense,  impenetrable. 

"  And  the  people  etood  afar  oflT.  and  Mobob  drew 
near  unto  the  thick  darknesa  where  God  wa*."— f^c'ti. 
XX  31. 

7.  Coming  closely  together;  following  each 
other  in  quirk  succession. 

■'  Nae  doubt  that  they  were  fain  o*  Ither. 
An'  unco  i»ck.  and  thick  thepither." 

Uurnt :  Twa  D'^gi. 


8.  Without  jiroper  intervals  or  flexibility  of 
articuljition  ;  indistinct:  as,  t/ticfc  ein'cch. 

9.  Unabtt^  to  articulate  properly;  Biteaking 
indistinctly. 

"BrilliHiit  ontorsRud  playwrtghta  would  l>e  ashamed 
to  1>e  m:i^ii  t  i-k  of  sp.ech  and  UUitteady  of  (taiL"^ 
D-iily  Tclegia/jh.  Keh.  "21    18d:. 

•  10.  Dim,  intlislinrt,  weak,  defective. 

"My  sight  wiia  over  thick." 

lUiitk'i/i. :  Jutiiu  Ca$nr,  V.  8L 

11.  Mentally  or  morally  dull ;  stnjiid,  grosa, 
crass. 

•"His  wit's  as  thii-k  as  Tewkesbury  mustard."^ 
Shuk'-s/i.  ■  2  //e/iry  Jt'.,  iL  4. 

•  12.  Stn|tid. 

"I  omit  yunr  thick  erronr  In  niittiiip  no  ilifferenco 
between  :iniJiuibit'nt«  lUidakiug.' — Uaj/uard:  Aiiawtr 
to  iloU-iiuin,  ch.  iv. 

13.  Deep,  heavy,  profound. 

"  rAidtaluutber  himga  \v  on  mine  eves." 

bhnkcSp.:  I'ericlet.v.'U 

•  14.  Dull  :  not  acute,  sh.iip,  or  sensitiva 
(A]>plied  lo  the  sense  of  hearing.) 

15.  Intimate,  very  friendly,  familiar.  (C»Uoq.y 

"  Nesvcome  mid  1  are  not  very  thick  togeLher."— 
Th-ickeraa  ■'  Aemcomet.t^h.  xxiv. 

S.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  clo.<e  succession  one  after  the  other ; 
fast  or  close  to^ttlier  ;  thickly. 

"  The  neiglilKnuiiii:  id.iiii  witli  ariu  U  cover'd  o'er; 
Tlie  vale  nn  iinii  hiiviejit  Bceme  to  yield, 
OI  (Aidt  sprung  lantes  in  n  i\;>vy  (if  Id  " 

Jn-yiien  :  Aure'igzebe.  1. 1. 

2.  Closely  :  as,  ground  set  thick  with  trees. 

3.  To  a  great  depth  or  to  a  greater  depth 
than  usual  ;  deeply  :  as,  laud  covered  thick 
with  manure. 

4.  Without  proper  intervals  ;  in<listinctly. 

"And  speaking f Aid',  whiih  u:\tui eni^idi^bia  bletolflh.* 
ahukc^i'.  :  2  Utmry  J  I'.,  li.  3. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  thicl<est  part;  the  time  wlien  any- 
thing is  thickest. 

"  Achimetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown  op 
ft  ^Tvnt  iMTt  of  the  uall  of  th</  -pjuiixii  stilion.  m  tha 
thick  of  tlie  <1ust  and  euixak  ^rl•^eully  entt^redjill 
men."— A'HoWe«.'  JIul.  o/  (he  J'urket, 

•  2.  A  thicket ;  a  close  bush. 

"  Dlaiuouutliig  strait 
From  hU  t&U  steed,  he  ruolit  into  the  tMck' 

lipe"ter:  F.  V.  H-  L  »t 

3.  A  thick-headed,  slow,  or  stupid  fellow; 
a  blockhead,  a  dolt.    {Colloq.) 

"What  a  thick  1  was  to  Ci>mtl*—Bughe»:  Tom 
Brotcii'$  :ichootd4iyl.  pt~  1.  ch.  vil. 

^(1)  Thick  and  thin: 

A.  As  svbst.  :  Whatever  Is  in  the  way :  aa, 
To  follow  through  thick  and  thin. 

B,  As  adj. :  Ready  zo  go  through  thick  and 
thill ;  thorough. 

•'  We  a^'ain  see  that  lie  is  on?  of  the  most  thick-ariA. 
thit>  ndhercnta  cf  the  neo-Fieuch  tecUuiyue."— fil 
Jamcis  Vazettf.  May  26,  1887. 

(2)  Thick-and-thin  block : 
I^aut. :  A  block  having  two  sheaves  of  uq 
equal  size  in  the  same  plane  ;  a  tiddle  block- 

•  (3)  Thick  and  threefold :  In  quick  aa« 
cession. 

'•  They  came  thick  nnd  threefold  for  a  time,  till  ooj 
eil>erienceU  etR+;er  disLovered  the  plot"—/,  r.ttranffft' 

•  tliick-brained,  a.    Dull,  Btu]>id. 

••  Tlie  fhick-''r.iin'd  audience  llvrly  to  Hnnke, 
Till  with  Bhriil  chiia  the  tlirntre  do  fliuke.*" 

Drayton :  Th-  Heart 

thlck-ooated,  o.  Having  a  thick,  com- 
pact, or  dense  cont  or  covering. 

•  thick-coming,  a.  Following  each  other 
in  quick  succession  ;  crowding. 

"  She  Is  troubled  with  thirk-coming  fancies." 

Shakop.      Macbeth,  v.  & 

•thick-eyed,  a.  Having  dim  eyes;  de- 
fective in  vl^l>■n. 

••  Thick-cycd  musing,  and  cursed  melancholy." 

bliukeMp. :  1  JJenrt  1 1'..  U,  t. 

thick-footed  hat»  s. 

Zonl. :  Vcspenigo  pachypits,  from  Northern 
Indi;i,  Tena-sst-rim,  the  Andaman  and  Philip- 
pine islands,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  It  is  about 
three  inches  long,  including  the  tail;  fut 
bright  reddish-brown  above,  pjder  beneath. 
The  leyt  are  furnished  with  circular  disc-a, 
piolably  organs  of  ndhe.sion,  analogous  to 
those  present  in  the  genus  Thyroptcra  (q.v.). 

thick-grown,  a.     Dense. 

•■  Under  the  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroad  ourseWefc* 
SArtfcfp.  .   a  Henry  VI.,  lit  L 

thick-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Umg.  :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  block- 
head, a  dolt. 

2.  Ornith. :  [Pachtcephala]. 


i&te.  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p5t, 
or.  wore,  W9l^  work,  wh6,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  vnite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    «,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  kw. 


thick— thief 
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tblok-headed,  a. 

1.   Uiili,  stiii'id,  crass. 

•  2.  Hiiviiig  II  tliick.  dense>  or  bushy  head. 
ThiA.-k-h€(uled  Shrikes:  [Pachyuephalidj:]. 

tliick- knee,  «. 

Onuth.  :  Till?  y:eniis  (Edicnemus  (q.v.),  and 
«S(>ecially  U£diciieuiu^  crepitans.    IStone-i-lo- 

TBR.] 

"  Some  «t<>iie  plovers,  or  thick->mee$.  wren  In  nuui- 
ber.  hml  a  l.uig  attrt  o(  the  lalcou."  — A  yam«< 
GoM/fff,  Slnrch  IT.  Id8ii,  p.  IL 

thick -leaved,   a.     Dense;  closely  set 
with  leaves. 
•' Tliruiigii    thick-lfaeed    bmnchw.   from    tli«   dtiigU 
timke."  Loiig/i^Uoio :  :iuHfUt  on  tha  Bull. 

thick-legged  bats,  s.  pi. 

ZoiiL  :  Enibiilloiiuri'lie ;  a  family  of  Micro- 
chirnpteia,  gt^nerally  distributed  tiiruut^huut 
tlie  trnpicdand  siib-trupical  regions  of  botii 
heiiii.siilii'iea,  nirely  exti-nding  north  or  south 
of  the  thirtieth  parallels  nf  latitude.  The 
muzzle  is  obliquely  truncated,  and  the  tail 
eitiier  [lerforates  tlie  inter'enioial  menilirane 
or  is  produced  far  beyond  it.  The  family  is 
approxiniatfly  equivalent  to  the  old  family 
Niictilinnidie,  and  (.'ontains  two  sub-families  : 
Emballonurinie,  witli  ten  genera,  arran^^ed  in 
five  groups— Kuriie  (21,  EuiballonuriP  (J),  Di- 
cli'luri  (1),  Noctiliones  (1),  and  lihinoponiata 
(1);  and  iiolussina:  (q.v.). 

thick-lipped,  a.     Having  thick  lips. 

**Coiu8  ou,  you  thi'-k-lipi>'d  slave,  111  beiir  ymi  lieiice." 
Shakes^.  :  Titus  Aiulrjnicut.  i».  2. 

thick-llps,  s.  One  having  tliiek  lips  ;  a 
DCi^ru. 

•  thick-pleached,  a.  Thickly  or  closely 
interwoven. 

•■  The  itriiice  auJ  Count  Claudio.  walking  in  a  thirk- 
plcitiheil  alley  in  my  orchurd. " — ahaket^.  :  Aiuch  Ado 
Atiiut  .Vothin^.  i.  2. 

thick-ribbed,  a.  Having  strong  ribs ; 
hence,  not  easily  broken  througli. 

"  III  tbrilliiii;  resiona  of  thick-riftbrd  ice," 

Si,ak«tp. :  J/ea4ure/or  J/ittuur*.  Ill  1. 

•  thick-sighted,  a.  Short-siglited,  pur- 
blind. 

"  ntkkiij/hteii,  barr.-ii.  lean,  and  lacking  Juice," 

Shakeip.  :  Ventts  <£  Advnit,  130. 

•  thick  stu^.  s. 

Skipbn  Ud. :  A  name  given  to  all  plank  above 
four  inelies  in  thickness. 

thick-tailed  galago,  s. 

Zool. :  GaUigo  crassiaiiulatiLS,  fiom  .southern 
tropical  Africa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
domestic  c;it,  with  brown  fur,  and  a  gnat 
bushy  tiiil,  three  or  four  inches  longer  tliau 
the  body. 

thick-tailed  opossum,  s. 

Zool. :  Diddphys  crassicaudutus,  from  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  ranging  southwards  to  the 
River  Plate.  It  has  no  marsupial  pouch,  l»nt 
vestiges  of  it  remain  in  tlie  tolds  of  skin  with 
which  the  six  niammsB  are  covered. 

•  thick,  v.t.  &,  i.     [Thick,  a.] 

A.  Trails.:  To  make  thick;  to  thicken,  to 
Inspissate. 

"Xfaougbta  that  would  thick  my  blood." 

Shuketp.  :    Winttr'i  Tale,  i  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  thick  or  thicken. 

"But  see,  the  welkin  thickt  Hiwce." 

Spemer  :  Shephcarda  CitlejtUsr ;  i/arcK 

thick'-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [Icel.  thykkna^tn  become 
thick  ;'A.S.  //iia-iait  =  to  make  thick.] 

A.  intrans. :  To  become  thick  or  more 
thick  in  any  of  its  senses,  as — 

(1)  To  be  inspissated,  consolidated,  or  co- 
agulated. 

(2)  To  become  t-lose  or  more  close  or  nume- 
rous ;  to  press,  to  crowd ;  hence,  to  become 
more  animated. 

"  On  hea|)3  the  Greeks  ;  on  hea[>a  the  Trojans  bled  ; 
And  Chickening  round  them,  li^c  the  hills  of  dead," 
I'ope :  Uomtr ;  Iliad  xviL  417. 

•  (3)  To  become  dense,  dark,  misty,  or  the 
like. 

"The  weather  still  thickening,  and  preventing  a 
nearer  anproach  to  the  land."— Coo* :  Third  I'oyagt, 
bk.  vi,,  cii.  iil. 

"(4)  To  become  dark  or  obscure. 

"  Thy  lustre  thiekent 
When  be  shities  by." 

Sfiiikrsp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  11,  s. 

B.  Trans.  ;  To  make  thick  or  thfcker,  in 
any  of  its  senses,  as — 

(1)  To  make  dense;  to  make  close;  to  fill 
np  the  interstices  of:  as.  To  thicken  cloth. 


(2)  To  inspissate. 

"  Mix  It  wiih  thii-kened  Juico  of  sodden  wlues." 
I>rydvn:  VirgU:  Ueorgiciv.V&l. 

•  (,1)  To  make  frequeut  or  mure  frequent : 
as,  To  thicken  blows. 

■  (4)  To  strengthen  or  confirm. 

"  ThU  may  help  to  thicken  other  proof*.' 

Shakeap.:  Ulhello.  111.*. 

thiok'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ■&  s.     [Thicken.] 
A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb;. 
C*  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  making  thick  or  thicker  ;  tho 
•tate  uf  beioiiiing  thick  or  thicker. 

2.  Something  put  into  orapplied  to  a  liquid 
mass  or  substance  to  make  it  tliicker. 

"They  let  it  renmine  witliin  mortara  In  the  sun, 
and  there  Uik«  the  thickening  :  and  bo  at  length  reduce 
it  into  certain  truchischs,  and  reserve  them  for  use." 
—P.  liiilland:  t'linu.  bk.  xxiv..  cb.  xli. 

3.  Calico-print.  :  Paste  which  contains  the 
mordant  or  dye,  in  some  cases,  and  forming  a 
vehicle  therefor. 

thickening-layers,  s.  pi. 

Hot.  :  Various  layers  deposited  In  the 
primary  cell-wall  of  a  plant  at  an  early  period 
of  its  growth,     (Thome.) 

thickening-ring,  s. 

Bot. :  A  ring  formed  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  of  trees  characterized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  annual  rings.    (Thome.) 

thick'-et,  s.     [A  S.  thiccet.]    A  wood  or  col- 
lection of  treps  set  closely  together. 

"  The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  nil  its  caves. 
Its  hollow  glen^f,  ita  thickets,  and  ita  i  lalna, 
Unvisited  tSy  man,"  Coieper  :  I'usk.  vL+il 

" thick'-et-ty,  a.   [Eng.  thicket;  -y.]  Abound- 
ing in  thickets. 

tluck'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  thick,  a.  ;  -ish.]    Some- 
what thick. 

thick' -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  thick,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  thick  manner  ;  to  a  great  depth. 

"  Mendiu(f  cracked  receivers,  having  thick!;/  overlaid 
them  with  diachylon,  we  could  not  perceive  leak*."— 
Boi/le. 

2.  Closely,  densely,  compactly. 

"Lofty  bills  all  rAic*/j/ clothed  with  wood,'— Cook  : 
First  i'oyuge.  bk.  iii,.  ch.  ii, 

3.  In  close  succession  ;  rapidly. 

"  So  that  your  sins  do  leisure  hiui  afford 
To  think  ou  mercy,  they  so  thickly  Ihronc." 

Dtayton:  Noah'tFUod. 

thick'-ness,  s.     [A.S.  thicnes.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thick  in  any  of  the  senses  of  tlie  word,  as-- 

1.  The  extent  of  a  body  from  aide  to  side 
or  from  a  surface  to  its  opposite. 

"  Nor  indeed  can  a  thought  be  conceived,  to  be  of 
■Uth  a  length,  breadth,  and  thicknesa.  or  to  be  hewed 
and  sliced  out,  into  many  )>ieces.  all  which  laid  to- 
geiher,  aa  so  many  amKll  chiiis  thereof,  uould  make 
U])  attain  the  euiireuess  of  that  whole  thought."— C'uU- 
%Dorth  :  IntelL  Syitem,  p.  T60. 

2.  Depth. 

"Thus  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  It  [salt]  to  accu- 
mulate to  any  t/iickness  by  falis  of  snow,  without  Its 
beiuif  at  all  necesitary  for  thti  sea  »iiter  to  frvi-ze. " — 
Cook:  Second  yoyage.  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  viL 

3.  Deuseness,  density,  consistence,  spissi- 
tude, 

"Diseases,  Imagined  to  come  from  the  thicknesf  of 
blood,  conic  oiteii  from  the  contrary  c&nae."— A  rbutli- 
not :  Uii  Alinieiitn. 

4.  The  State  of  being  close,  dense,  or  im- 
pervious. 

"The  Imnke  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the 
■hftdes  drew  Into  them  all  the  birds  of  the  country. "— 
Aduison. 

5.  Closeness  of  the  parts  ;  the  state  of  being 
crowded,  close,  or  near :  as,  tlie  thickness  of 
trees  in  a  wood, 

6.  Fogginess,  mistiness,  or  darkness  of 
weather ;  fog. 

"  Praying  for  tho  thickness  to  settle  away  that  some 
blessed  (jilot  botit  may  heave  in  ainbt."— Daily  Tele- 
graph. Dec.  22,  1885, 

7.  Dulness  of  the  sense  of  seeing  or  hear- 
ing ;  dulness  of  wit ;  want  of  sharpness  or 
acuteuess. 

■•  What  you  write  Is  printed  In  large  letters  ;  other- 
wise,  between  the  we-ikness  of  my  eyes  and  r/iicA:i<«ii 
of  my  heuriuif,  I  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure."— 
Swi/t. 

8.  Want  of  due  distinction  of  syllables  or 
of  good  articulation;  indistinctness  or  con- 
fusion of  utteranre:  as,  (/i(fA:ness  of  speech. 

II.  Foiindry :  That  application  of  loam  in 
loam-monhling  which  represents  the  metal, 
and  which  is  afterwards  knocked  away  to 
leave  space  for  the  same. 


thlok'-ness-ing,  ».     (En^.  thickness;  -ing.) 
li'oixl-u'ork.  :   deducing   l'i.niiU  or  pieres  tO 
an  even  thickness  ready  for  dressing  tu  uhape. 

thick'-set,  a.  &  5,     [Eng.  thii:k,  and  ut.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Planted  or  set  close. 

"  Ilia  eyebalU  glare  wlih  Are.  nufTnsed  with  blood, 
UiA  nock  about*  U|>a  thikieC  ti<nniy  wo.:d-" 

iHyUrii  :  .He/eager  *  Atitlrint*. 

2.  Having  a  shoi-t,  thick  body  ;  thick,  tftout| 

stumpy. 

B.  As  aubstantii^ : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  close,  thick  hedge. 

2.  Very  thick  or  dense  underwood  ;  scrub- 
bush. 

II.  Fabric:  A  stout,  twilled,  napped, cottoa 
cloth  ;  a  kind  of  fustian. 

thick'-skin,  s.  &  a.      [Eng.  thick,  and  skin.] 

A.  Assidist.:  A  stolid, co:irse.  gross  peison ; 
one  who  is  not  easily  mo\ed  by  taunts,  re- 
pmacliea,  ridicule,  or  the  like  ;  a  person  with 
little  or  no  feeling  ;  a  blockhead. 

"  What  wouldat  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thtckskint 
■peak,  breathe,  di.scu&4;  briet,  shurt,  (^uick,  snap."— 
Sh/tkesp.  :  Uerry  Wioetof  Windsor.  \v.  5. 

B.  .4s  adj. :  The  same  as  Thickskinkeo,  2. 

"  Norcivn  I  bide  to  pen  some  hungry  scene 
For  thicktkiii  earn,  and  uudlaccnilnu  eyue." 

Up.  Hull  :  Sutir4t,  L 

thick'- skinned,  a.     [Eng.  thick,  and  skinned.1 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  tliick  skin  or  rind  :  as,  a 
thicLikinned  orange. 

2.  Fig.:  Not  easily  moved  or  irritated  by 
taunts,  reproaches,  ridicule,  or  the  like  ;  dull, 
insensible,  stolid. 

thick'-skull,  5.    [Eng.  thick,  and  skuU.]    A 
dull,  stupid  pei'son  ;  a  blockhead. 

thick'- skiUled,  a.     [Eng.  thick,  and  skulled.} 
Dull,  stupid  ;  slow  to  leaiii  ;  blockish. 

"  Pleas  d  to  bear  their  thicktkulled  Judges  cry, 
Well  mov'd.  [■'  hryden  :  Pertiut.  i.  168. 

*  thiclt-Sprung,  a.   [Eng.  (/ticA-,  andspj-un^.J 

Sprung  up  thick  oi-  close  together. 

•thick'-y,  a.     [Eng.  thick;  -y.]    Thick,  dense. 

"  It  wan  a  very  ihicky  Hhmle." 

(ireeue.  In  iiuuniiitg  OarmenL 

*  thid-er.  adv.     [Thithkr.] 

*  thid-er-ward,  adv.    [Thitherward.] 

thief,  'theef,  'thefe,  *theof  (i-i.  •  theives, 
*  thenies,  *  thevis,  thieves),  s.  [A.S.  tlie6/{\tt 
theofas):  cogn,  with  Dut.  die/;  Icel.  tkjofr; 
Dan.  tyv;  Sw.  t6uf ;  O.  H,  Ger,  diup;  Ger. 
dUb;  Goth,  thiuhs.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  One  who  steals  or  is  guilty  of  theft ;  one 
who  takes  the  goods  or  peisonal  property  of 
another  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
and  without  any  intention  of  returning  it  ; 
one  who  depii\e.s  another  of  property  secretly 
or  without  open  force,  as  opposed  to  a  robber, 
who  u.ses  open  force  or  violence. 

"  I  must  l>ear  my  testimony,  that  the  people  of  thi« 
country  [Ot^ihelteJ  uf  all  raiika,  men  aiiil  women,  ara 
the  armntest  thii-vii  njion  the  face  of  the  earth."— 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  x. 

^  In  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  no  such  sharp  distinction  was  made 
as  we  now  diaw  between  a  robber  and  n  thief. 
In  Matt.  xxi.  Vi,  xxvi,  55;  Mark  xiv.  48, 
Luke  X.  30,  &c.,  tlie  translation  8h()Uhl  have 
been  robber  instead  of  thief,  and  the  jienitent 
thief  (ef.  Matt,  xxvii.  38-44,  and  Luke  xxiii. 
39-42  of  the  A.V,)  crueitied  with  Jesus  should 
have  been  designated  the  penitent  robber. 

2-  Used  as  a  t*.-rm  of  reproach,  and  applied 
espeeially  t<i  a  person  guilty  of  cunning,  de- 
ceitful, or  secret  actions. 

"  Augelo  la  an  adulterous  thii'f' 

S/iakefp. :  Metuitre /or  Slea*urt,  t. 

3.  An  excrescence  or  waster  in  a  candle. 
(CoUoq.) 

"  Tlif  ir  hurnin?  lanipa  the  storm  ensuing  show, 
Tb'  oil  Bparkiea,  thteuei  about  the  anutl  do  grow.* 
iluy  :   Vtrgit  ;  Oeorgici. 

II,  Bot.:  Rubus fruticosus.     (Brit.  £  Ho^.) 

thief-catcher,  «.  One  who  ratchea 
thieves  ;  one  whose  business  or  profession  ia 
to  bring  thieves  to  justice. 

*  thief-leader,  s.    A  thief-catcher. 

"  A  wolf  luuwed  l>y  as  the  thiff-leadert  were  dragging 
ft  fox  to  execiiiioii  ■'— Z,  £"if>-./iii/c. 

•  thief-stolen*  a.  SUAen  by  a  thief  or 
thieves.    '(sh<ikes}>. :  Cynibdine,  i,  7.) 


hSU^  h6^ ;  poi^t,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^^enophon,  exist,   pb  =  C 
-olan,  -tian  =  sh^u«   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  -  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c  —  bel,  deL 
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thiefiy— thin 


•  thief-taker*  s.    A  thief -catcher. 

thief-tube,  s.  A  tube  for  withdrawing 
samples  of  liquids  from  casks,  &c. ;  a  sampling- 
tube. 

» thief -l3^,  *theefe-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  thief; 
•ly.]    Like  a  tliief. 

"  Ami  ill  the  uiglit  full  thee/elu  gau  he  Bt^ilke. 
WUeii  every  wijiht  whs  to  hla  teste  hronglit. ' 

Chaucer:  Liter  ece  of  Home, 

•  thief '  -  te-ous,  a.  [Eng.  thi^^f ;  -teous.] 
Tliievish. 

*  thief '-te-ous-ly,  adv.  [Kng.  thi^fteous;  -ly.] 

Tliievishly. 

"  Came  Chif/leousJi/  to  snatch  away  some  of  my 
l&Ttiona."—  l/rquhart :  liabelait,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xiv. 

thi-ersgh'-ite  (or  th  as  t),  s.  [After  F.  von 
Thierscli,  the  discoverer  ;  sutf.  -iU  (Mi7i.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  substance  occurring  as  an 
incrustation  on  the  marbles  nf  tlie  Partlienon, 
Athens.  Stated  to  be  an  ox.ilate  of  lime  origi- 
natinK  from  the  action  of  vegetation  on  the 
marble. 

thi-e-thal'-dine.  $.  [Pref.  thiig)-;  Eng. 
eth{ylX  ah^^ehyde),  and  suU'.  -irie.] 

Chem.:  C6eio(CoH5)NSo.  Prepared  from 
etliylaniine  in  tliesame  wayasthiamethaldiue. 
Has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

thief -sie  (th  as  t),  s.    [Native  name.] 

1.  Bot. :  Melanorrhaa  usitatissima, 

2.  Chem.:  A  resinous  substance  used  as  a 
Tarnish  by  the  Burmese.  It  exudes  from 
Melanorrhma  usitafissivM  in  the  form  of  a 
very  viscid,  Uglit-brown  liquid.  Tlie  main 
portion  is  soluble  in  alcoliol,  and  is  very 
tenacions.  Tlie  remaining  portion  is  insol- 
uble in  alcohol,  but  partly  soluble  in  etlier, 
and  changes,  on  exi'osiire  to  the  air,  to  a  deep 
blacic  aud  nearly  solid  substance. 

thieve,  v.t  &  t.     [A.S.  getlieojian.] 

A.  Intmns. :  To  steal ;  to  practise  theft. 

"  Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
lu  veual  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broa<l  highway.' 
Thomson :  Castle  of  Jiidolence.  i,  18. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  take  by  theft ;  to  steal. 

■'  Could  this  Hugult 
Who  prayed  thy  presence  with  bo  fierce  a  fervour 
Have  ihicft'd  the  scroll."        Lytton :  /iickelieu,  v.  iL 

thieve'-less,  a.  [Scotch  thieve  =  thew  (q.v.) ; 
-Ifss.]  Cold,  dry,  ungracious,  bitter.  (Spoken 
of  a  person's  demeanour.) 

*■  Wi'  thievelfta  sneer  to  see  each  modish  mien 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  thus  giiiil  een." 

Bu7-na:  Briijs  of  Ayr. 

thlev'-er-y,   ♦  theev-er-y,  *  thev-er-y, 

8.     [Eng.  thieve;  -ry.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  thieving  ;  theft. 

"  Fur  in  hoBiiitality,  as  in  thievery,  the  Oaello 
mnjiiudevs  riviilled  the  Bedouins."— ifa caul a^  ;  Bi»t, 
£n'j..  cIl  xviii. 

2.  That  wliich  is  stolen. 

"  Injurious  Time  now,  with  a  robher's  haste, 
Crauiii  his  ricli  thirverff  up,  lie  knows  uut  how." 
iihtikesp. ;  TroUui  &  CressiUa,  iv.  4. 

thieve^,  s.  pi.     [Thief.] 

thieves'  Latin*  s.  A  jargon  used  by 
thieves;  tlie  cant  or  slang  used  entirely,  or 
almost  peculiar  to,  thieves. 

*  thieves*  vinegar,  s.  A  kind  of  vinegar 
made  by  digesting  rosemary  tops,  s.ige-leaves, 
&c.,  in  vinegar,  anciently  believed  to  be  an 
antidote  against  the  plague.  It  derived  its 
name  and  popularity  from  the  story  that  four 
thieves  who  i-hiiidfred  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
during  the  phigue  ascribed  their  impunity  to 
this  preparation. 

thiev'-ish,  *  theev-ish»    *  thev-ish,  a. 

[Eng.  thief;  -isli.] 

1.  Given  to  stealing ;  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  theft. 

"The  name  of  the  Ladrones  commemorates  the  losses 
ot  Magalhaen'a  crew  from  the  tliievish  propensities  of 
the  natives,"— Tiij/^or ,    H  ords  .t  Places  (ed.  1878).  ch.  ii, 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  tlieft :  as,  a 
thievish  practice. 

*3,  Given  to,  characterised  by,  or  accom- 
5p.nied  with  robbery. 

"With  a  base  and  bolst'rons  sword  enforce 
A  thieoiih  living  ou  the  common  load." 

Ahakcap. :  As  You  Like  It,  li.  S, 

4.  Frequented  or  infested  by  thieves  or 
robbers. 

"  Walk  In  thietfUh  ways." 

Shakvsp.  :  Romeo  &  JxiXiet.  iv.  1. 

5.  Acting  or  working  by  stealth  ;  sly,  secret. 

"  Corruption's  thievish  arts. 
And  ruffian  force,  began  to  sap  the  mounds 
And  majesty  of  laws."     Thomson  :  Liberty,  ill.  390. 


thiev'-ish-lj?»  *thiev-i8h-lye,a<iv.    [Eng. 

thievish  ;  -ly.  ]     lu  a  a  thievish  manner  ;  like  a 
tliief;  by  theft.    (Cowper :  Tiu>k,  v.  67.) 

thiev'-ish-ness.  s.  [Eng.  thietmh;  -nesa.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thievish. 

thlg,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  thig,  thiggja  =  to  get,  to 
receive,  to  accept,  to  reeeive  hospitality  for 
a  night;  Dan.  tigye  —  to  beg;  tigijer  —  a 
beggar;  A.S.  thicgaiit  thigan  =  to  get,  to 
receive.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  ask,  to  beg,  to  supplicate. 
(Scotch.) 

It.  hitraJis.  :  To  go  about  receiving  supply 
or  aid  from  neiglibours,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

"  Laiig-legged  Uieland  giUies  that  will  neither 
worit  nor  want,  and  m^iiin  gang  thingitij/  aud  aouniuit 
about  on  their  acquaiutaucea."  —  Scolt :  Rob  Hoy, 
ch.  xxvi. 

thig'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  thig ;  -er.)  One  who 
thiLTS ;  a  beggar;  especially  one  who  solicits 
a  gift  or  assistance  in  food  or  money,  not  on 
the  footing  of  an  absolute  mendicant  pauper, 
but  as  one  in  a  temporary  strait,  having 
claim  on  the  liberality  of  others. 

thigh  (oh  silent),  *theigh.  *  thih,  *thi, 
■the,  *thy,  "thye,  s.  [A.S.  theoh,  tked; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dij  ;  Icel.  thjo  =  thigh,  rump ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  deoh,  theoh ;  M.  H.  Ger.  diech,  die.] 
The  thick,  fleshy  portion  of  tlie  leg  between  the 
knee  and  the  trunk.    (Used  generally  of  man.) 

"  One^imus  far'd  worse,  prepar'd  to  fly; 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh." 

Vryden:  Ovid;  iletamorphoset  y\ML 

thigh-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  The  femur,  the  largest  bone  in  the 
skeleton,  situated  between  the  os  innomi- 
natiun  and  the  tibia.  In  the  erect  position  of 
the  body  it  inclines  inwards,  and  slightly 
backwards  as  it  descends.  At  its  superior 
extremity  is  its  neck  ;  its  shaft  terminates 
beneath  in  two  condyles,  united  anteriorly, 
but  separated  posteriorly  by  a  deep  intercon- 
dylar fossa  or  notcli.     [Trochanter.] 

"  The  apnde  ol  the  gardener  has  struck  upon  many 
skulls  and  fhif/h-bones  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the 
turfaiid  ftowera."— -I/(ic««/(ty ,  .ffi«(.  Enr/.,  ch.  xiL 

*  thigh-borne,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
Bacchus  from  his  having  been  enclosed  in  the 
thigh  of  Zeus,  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Seniele. 

The  thigh-borne  bastard  of  the  thund'ring  love." 

J.  Taylor  :  /iacvhus  i  ApoUo. 

thigh-mouthed  Crustacea,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  Slerostoinata  (q.v.). 

'thilk,  *  thilke,  pron..  or  a.  [A.S.  thylc,  for 
'thylic,  from  th^,  instrumental  case  of  se,  sed, 
thcet  [That],  aud  iic  =like(q. v.).]  That,  that 
same. 

"  I  love  thilk  lass:  alas,  why  do  I  love? 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove." 
Spenser  :  Shepheards  Calender  ;  Jan. 

thiU.  *thiUe,  "thyUe,  s.  [A.S.  thille-o, 
slip  of  wood,  a  trencher;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
tkilja  =  a  plank,  planking;  M.  H.  Ger.  dille ; 
O.  il.  Ger.  dilld,  thili;  Ger.  dide~  a  board, 
a  plank;  Icel.  thili  —  a.  wainscot,  a  plank; 
O.  H.  Ger.  lUl,  dilo  =  a  plank.] 

1.  Vehicles:  A  shaft ;  one  of  the  two  side- 
pieces  by  wbieh  one  horse  is  hitched  to  a 
vehicle.    (Written  a\so  Jill.) 

"  More  easily  a  waggon  may  l>e  drawn  in  rough  ways 
if  the  f-ire  wheels  were  as  high  as  th""  hinder  «  heels, 
and  iftlie^fti/iswerellxed  -ai^flvT the R.yi'i'i."— Mortimer: 
Biisbandr;/. 

2.  Mining  :  The  floor  of  the  mine. 

thill- coupling,  s.    A  device  for  fastening 

the  shafts  to  the  fore-axle. 

thill-horse,   s.      The  same  as  Thiller 

(q.v.).     (Written  a]so  Jill.- horse). 

"  Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin, 
my  thill-horte,  has  on  h>a  tail,"— iAoAesp. ;  Merchant 

of  reni'je,  v.  2. 

thill-jacll,  s.  A  tool  for  sttaehing  the 
thills  of  a  carriage  to  the  clips  of  the  axle. 

thill-tug,  s.  A  leather  loop  depending 
from  the  harness  saddle  to  hold  the  shaft  of  a 

carriiige. 

thiU'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thUl;  -er.]  The  horse 
which  goes  between  the  thills  or  shafts,  and 
sujiports  tliem.     (Written  a.\so  filler.) 

"  Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  wtiitleather,  and  nail. 
With  collars  and  haruuas,  for  thiller  and  all." 

Tusser-    Hu*bandr)i. 

thim'-ble,    "  thim  -  bell,     **  thim  -  bil. 
•thym-byl,  s.     [A.S.    thfimel  ~  a  tlimuii- 
stall,  from  (/i»Hta  =  a  thumii.l 
1.  Needleioork:    A  metallic  cap  or  sheath 


used  to  protecttheend  of  the  finger  in  sewing. 
Seamstresses  use  a  thimble  having  a  nmniied 
end  with  numerous  small  pits  or  indentations. 
Those  used  by  tailors  are  open  at  the  end. 

"  The  first,  a  travelling  tailor,  who  by  the  mvstery 
of  his  needle  and  thhnf.le  had  survey'd  the  fjtahi'uns  of 
the  French  and  English,  '—^fiaum,  *  Flet. :  fair  Maid 
af  tlie  inn. 

2.  Bot.:  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea;  (2)  Silene 
maritima. 

3.  Build. :  A  sleeve  around  a  stove-pipe 
when  it  jiasses  through  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  sleeve  or  tube  through  which  a  bolt 
passes,  and  wliich  may  act  as  a  stay. 

(2)  A  ferrule  to  expand  a  tube  ;  specifically, 
a  ferrule  for  boiler-tubes. 

5.  NaiU.  :  An  iron  ring  having  an  exterior 
groove  worked  into  a  rope  or  sail,  for  the 
purpose  ofreeeiving  another  rope  or  a  lanyard ; 
a  large  eyelet. 

thimble-berry,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  A  kind  of  black  raspberry,  Ruhis 
occidentalis,  cnmmon  in  America ;  (2)  R. 
spedabUis;  (3)  H.  mttlanus. 

thimble -case,  s.  A  case  for  holding  a 
thimble  or  thimbles. 

thimble-coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  A  kind  of  permanent  coupling,  of 
which  the  coupling-box  consists  of  a  plain 
ring  of  metal,  supposed  to  resemble  a  tadi-r's 
thimble,  bored  to  (it  the  two  connected  ends 
of  the  shafts.  Tlie  connection  is  secured 
by  pins  passed  through  the  ends  of  the 
shafts  and  thimble,  or  by  a  parallel  key  or 
feather  bedded  in  the  boss  ends  of  the  shafts, 
and  let  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the 
thimble.  Called  also  pump-coupling  or  ring- 
coupling. 

thimble-eye,  s. 

Naut. :  An  eye  in  a  plate  throogh  which  a 
rope  is  rove  without  a  sheave. 

thimble -joint,  s.  A  sleeve-joint,  with 
an  interior  packing  to  keep  the  joints  of  pipes 
tight  during  expansion  and  contraction. 

thimble-rig,  s.  A  sleight-of-hand  trick, 
performed  by  means  of  three  thimbles  and  a 
pea.  The  ]iea  being  placed  on  a  table  and 
covered  with  one  of  tlie  thimbles,  the  per- 
former I'roceeds  to  shift  the  thimbles,  covering 
tlie  pea  now  with  one,  now  with  another,  and 
offers  to  bet  any  bystander  that  no  one  can 
tell  under  which  thimble  the  pea  is.  The 
person  betting  is  seldom  allowed  to  win,  the 
pea  being  abstracted  by  sleight  of  hand. 

thimble   rig,  v.t.  or  i.     To  cheat  by 

means  of  thimble-iigging. 

thimble -rigger,  s.  One  who  practises 
the  trick  of  thimble-rig  ;  a  trickstei'. 

"  Thimble-riijpers  alxiunded.  and  their  tables  were 
sun'ounded  by '  bonnets." — Haily  Telegraph,  Marolilfi, 

1S87. 

thimble-rigging,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Practising  the  tricks  of  a  thim- 
ble-rigger. 

B,  Assubst. :  The  acts  or  tricks  of  a  thimble- 
rigger. 

thlmble-skein,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  sleeve  over  the  arm  of  a  waggon- 
axle  ;  distinguished  from  a  strap-skeiu,  which 
is  simi>lya  Hat  iron  strip  let  into  the  wood  of 
the  axle*arm  to  take  the  wear  from  the  wood. 

thimble-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Rudbcckia ;  so  named  from 
the  shape  of  the  receptacle. 

thim'-ble-ful,  s.  [Eng.  thimble,  and  fidl.] 
As  much  as  may  be  contained  in  a  thimble; 
hence,  any  very  small  quantity. 

"Had  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  addition  ol  a 
thimbleful  of  Veuve  Clicyuot' — Daily  Telegraph, 
Sept.  li.  1886. 

*  thime  (th  as  t),  s.     [Thyme.] 

thin,  *  thinne,  *  thunne,  *  thynne,  a.  & 

adv.  [A.S.  thynne;  cogn.  with  Uut.  dun; 
Icel.  thnnnr ;  Dan.  tyjid :  Sw.  tnnn;  O.  H. 
Ger.  dunni ;  Ger.  diinn;  Welsh  teneu  ;  Gael. 
&  Irish fana;  Lat.  tenuis;  Gr.  rovao?  (tayiaos); 
Sansc.  tana.  From  the  root  tan-  =  to  stretch, 
seen  in  Lat.  re?irfo  =  to  stretch  ;  A.S.  dlhenian; 
Gr.  TeCvuj  (teino) ;  Eng.  tenuity,  attenuate,  &,c.] 

A,  ^s  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Having  little  thickness  oi  extent  from 


fete,  mt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pd^ 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  ciib,  cure,  qjilte.  our,  rule,  foUn  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew* 


thin— think 
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one  surface  to  its  opposite;   slim:   as,  thin 
paper,  a  thin  board,  &iv. 

2.  Rare  ;  not  dense.  (Used  of  the  air  aud 
aeriform  fluids.) 

"  Melted  into  air.  thhi  a\r." 

Shakei/j. ;  Tempfst,  iv,  l. 

3.  Not  sufficient  for  a  covering  :  easily  seen 
throiiyli ;  flimsy. 

"  This  illatliicliun  Isa  nietaphj'slcnl  uothing,  and  la 
brou^-ht  ouly  to  amuse  lutu  that  have  iiut  leisure  to 
couiiiUer.  And  lie  that  says  oue.  saya  the  uther ;  ur  as 
bad,  under  ft  Mi'i  mid  traLspareiit  cuver."— B/i.  Taylor  : 
lliuiuuipe/nin  Popery,  bk,  i.,  pt,  ii.,  f  5. 

4.  Deficient  in  such  ingiedient  as  gives  body 
or  substance  ;  not  inspissated ;  not  cuntain- 
ii);i  niucli  solid  matter  in  solution  or  suspeu- 
Biou  ;  deficient  in  body. 

"  To  warm  new  milk,  pour  any  alkitli ;  the  liquor 
wHl  remaiu  »t  rest,  though  It  appear  somewhat 
thinner."— Arbuthnot.  , 

5.  Not  close  ;  not  crowded  together  so  as  to 
fill  the  space  ;  not  having  the  individuals  of 
which  the  thing  is  composed  close,  compact, 
or  dense. 

"  Early  Bowliig  and  thin  seeding  are  among  the  best 
means  for  securing  that  desiriibie  e\i<X."— Daily  Tele- 
ffraph.  Oct.  6,  1385. 

6.  Not  crowded  or  well  filled  ;  not  full. 

"  Ferrara  Is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of 
peoiile."— AtlUitiin:  On  Jtalj/. 

7.  Slim,  slender ;  not  fat  or  stout. 

"  My  face  ao  thin"  Sfiakesp. :  King  John,  L 

8.  Not  full  or  full-grown. 

"  Seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  e&st  wind."— 
OtfTK'rtJ  xlt.  6. 

*  9.  Scanty,  small,  poor. 

"  A  thin  and  slender  pittance." 

Shiiketp. :  Taming  of  tlte  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

10.  Faint,  feeble,  slight,  meagre  ;  destitute 
of  volume  or  fulness.    (Said  of  sound.) 

11.  Fig. :  Flimsy,  unsatisfactory  :  as,  The 
excuse  was  rather  thin.  Used  also  of  literary 
woik  of  a  poor  quality. 

B,  As  adv.  :  Not  thickly  or  closely ;  thinly, 
BCatteredly,  scantily.    (See  the  corapounds.) 

1[  Thin  is  largely  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  being  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
obvious:  as,  thin-faced,  (ftin-peopled,  &c. 

thin-clad.  a.    Slightly'  or  scantily  clad. 

*  thin-gut,  s.     A  starveling. 

thln-set,  a.  Planted  thinly;  not  tliick- 
set. 

"  Thinset  with  palm. 
And  olive  rarely  iiiLerBperad.'"   J.  Philipt :  Csrealia. 

*  thin-sheeted,  a. 
with  tliiti  slieets. 

"  All  ball,  M.P.  j  from  whose  Infemnl  brain 
Thin-aheetcd  pliantijms  ylide.  a  giialy  tniin," 

Byron  :  English  liarila  &  Scotch  /ieviewera. 

thin-skinned,  a.  Having  a  thin  skin  ; 
hence,  fig.,  unduly  sensitive,  easily  offended 
or  irritated. 

*  thin-spun,  a.  Spun  to  thinness  or  fine- 
ness ;  Hiie-spmi,  thin,  delicate. 

"  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  tbe  abhorred  shears. 
And  sliLa  the  (hin-gpun  lile."    Jlitton:  Lycidas,  76. 

thin,  v.t.  &  i.     [Thin,  a.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  tliin  or  less  thick  ;  to  attenuate; 
to  miike  slender  or  lean. 

"  The  serum  of  the  blood  fs  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line  ;  oil  of  vltiinl  thickaus,  and  oil  of  tartar  thina  It 
S  little."— v4rA(ifA;(.*f. 

2.  To  make  less  crowded,  close,  or  numer- 
ous ;  to  diminish  the  number  of;  to  reduce  in 
numbeis.  (Often  used  with  out :  as,  To  thin 
out  a  forest.) 

•'  If  those  sects  were  to  be  thinned  by  a  large  de- 
BeTtiou."—J/ac(mlay:  Biit.  E»g.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  attenuate ;  to  rarefy  ;  to  make  less 
dense  :  as,  To  thin  the  air. 

B.  Ijitrans. :  To  diminish  in  thickness;  to 
become  thin  or  thinner ;  to  waste  away. 

H  Often  with  aivay  or  ovt :  as  geological 
eti'ata  are  said  to  thin  out  when  they  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  tidckness  till  they  disappear. 
"  Their  cheeks  with  thin  or  droop." 

My  BeaiUi/ul  Lady. 

fhine,  *  thin,  adj.  or  pron.  [A.S.  dhin,  poss. 
pron.  declined  like  an  adjective  ;  derived  from 
dhin,  genit.  case  of  (i/m  =  thou  (q.v.).  Cogn. 
with  Icel.  thinn,  thin,  thiit,  from  thin,  genit. 
of  thu;  Dan.  A;  Sw.  din;  Ger.  dein,  from 
deiner,  genit,  of  dw  ;  Goth,  thein^,  fmm  theina, 
genit.  of  thu.  In  Mid.  Eng.  thin  was  declined, 
genit.  thines,  dat.  thine,  nom.  and  accus.  pi. 
thine;  by  loss  of  n  came  Mid.  Eng.  thi  = 
Eng,  thy.  The  n  was  commonly  retained  be- 
fore a  vowel  and  when  the  pronoun  followed 
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the  substantive.]  Tliy;  belonging  to  theo  ; 
being  the  property  of  thee  ;  relating  t<»  tla-e. 
Like  thou,  thine  is  now  seldum  used  except  in 
]Kietiy,  solemn  discimrses,  or  the  la:)guage  of 
the  Quakers.  Thine  is  the  form  generally 
used  before  a  vowel,  thy  taking  its  place  be- 
fore consonants;  but  tliiSfUse  ia  not  strictly 
adhered  to,  many  writers  using  both  forms 
before  vowels,  but  thine  is  always  used  if  it 
follows  tlio  noun.  Like  Aers,  ours,  yours, 
viine,  his.  theirs,  thine  is  used  absolutely  or 
independently— that  is,  without  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs— and  serves  either  as  a 
nominative  or  objective  or  predicate :  as, 
Thine  are  poor,  Give  me  thine,  Tliat  house  is 
thiTie. 

"  Give  every  man  thine  ear  bxit  few  thy  voice." 

Shukesp. :  Bamlet.  1.  8. 

thing,  •  thyng,  s.  [A.S.  thing  =  a  cause, 
sake,  oniee,  leason,  council  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
ding;  Irel.  thing  =^  a  thing  ...  a  meeting; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  ting;  O.  H.  Ger.  dine;  Ger.  ding. 
Frtnu  the  same  root  as  A.S.  th^on  =  to  thrive 
[Thee,  v.]  ;  thingan  =  to  grow.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  which  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  consiileiaLJon  or  discussion ;  anything 
separable  or  distinguishable  as  an  object  of 
thought ;  anything  animate  or  inanimate ; 
whatever  exists,  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  as  a 
separate  entity. 

"  The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  fhin;rs,  hath 
been  the  rauae  that  men  think  the  thinga  are  tliem- 
selves  universal;  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  be- 
sides Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  reat  of  the  ineu  that 
are,  lia\e  lieeu,  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  ia  yet 
Binutthing  elae  thwt  we  call  innu,  viz.,  man  in  t'cneral 
— deceiviuK  tlieDiBt;lves,  by  taking  tbe  uuiversal.  or 
general  appellation,  for  the  thing  it  siguideth."— 
Hobb*:  Human  y^utuie,  ch.  v. 

2.  An  inanimate  object  as  distinguished 
from  a  living  being ;  any  lifeless  material  or 
object. 

"  Ye  meads  and  Rroves,  unconscious  things  t 
Ye  know  not  whence  my  jiltaaure  spruigs." 

Cowper :  Accrete  of  Jiivine  Love. 

3.  Applied  to  man  or  animals,  often  in  pity 
or  contempt,  sometimes  with  an  idea  of  fond- 
ness, tenderness,  or  admiration. 

4.  An  act,  a  deed,  a  transaction,  a  matter, 
an  event,  an  action  ;  anytliing  which  happens 
or  falls  out,  or  is  done,  told,  or  proposed. 

"  He  by  whose  authority  these  things  had  been  done, 
had  alKlic;ited  the  guveniineut."  —  Macaulay :  Bist 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  5.  A  piece  of  composition  :  as,  a  tale,  a 
poem,  a  piece  of  music,  or  the  like. 

"  I  have  a  thing  in  prose,  begun  about  twenty-eight 
yema  iiKu,  and  nlnioat  tiulshed ;  It  will  make  a  four 
shilling  volume."— Sw^/^ 

6.  A  portion,  a  jiart,  an  item,  a  particular. 
In  this  sense  generally  compounded  with  any 
or  no,  and  often  used  adverbially. 

7.  {PI-):  Clothes,  accoutrements,  furniture, 
luggage  ;  what  one  carries  about  with  him : 
as.  Pack  up  my  things.    (CoUoq.) 

8.  A  judicial  or  legislative  assembly  among 
Scandinavian  people,  as  in  Iceland  or  Nor- 
way. The  thingralla  in  Iceland  was  a  spot  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  where  the  al- 
thing,  or  general  parliament,  was  accustomed 
to  meet  in  the  middle  ages.    (Pron.  ting.) 

"  Likewise  the  Swedish  king 
Sunnniined  iu  haste  a  thing. 
Weapons  and  men  to  bring 
In  aid  of  Denmark."  Longfellow. 

II.  Law:  A  subject  of  dominion  or  property, 
as  distinguished  from  a  person. 

"  Things  real  are  such  as  are  permanent,  fix'd.  and 
immovealile.  which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their 
pince ;  as  lands  and  tenements ;  things  personal  are 
goods,  money,  and  idl  other  moveables;  which  may 
attend  the  owner's  person  wherever  he  thinks  proper 
to  go.'  —Bliickstone :  Commentaries,  bk.  il,  ch.  2. 


If  (1)  A  thing  of  nothing,  a  thing  of  naught : 
A  phrase  used  to  denote  anything  very  worth- 
less. 

"  You  must  say.  pfimgon :  A  paramour  is,  God  bless 
nal  a  thiTi^  of  nil  light."— Shakespeare  :  Jfidsunimer 
Aighta  Dream,  iv.  2. 

(2)  The  thing:  As  it  ought  to  be;  in  the 
normal,  perfect,  or  becoming  condition  ;  ap- 
plied colloquially  to  an  ideal  or  typical  condi- 
tion, as  of  health,  dress,  conduct,  complete- 
ness, perfectness,  exactness,  becomingness,  or 
the  like. 

thing'-  um  -  a.  jig,  thing'-  am  -bob, 
thing'-um-niy,  «.  [LndicrouBfnrmatinns 
from  thing]  A  term  used  when  one  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  definite  name  for  some  object;  a 
what's-its-uame,  a  what-do-you-call-it, 

"  You  will  then  see  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  plain  s 
lonely  grey  house,  with  a  thingumbob  at  the  top-  a 
•servatory  they  call  it.'— Lytton :  Sugene  Aram.  bk.  L 
ch.  il. 


think,  *  thenke,  *  thynke,  *  thinko  (pa. 
t.  thought,  '  thoughts,  pa.  par.  tliought),  v.i.  & 
t.  (A.W.  thenam,  (/u-fuoiii  —  to  tlunk  (pa.  t. 
thohtf^) :  coi;.  with  U-vLthekkja;  Dan.  tamke; 
Sw.  tdnka;  Ger.  denk^n  {]ni.  t  dachte);  Goth. 
thagkjan  (pa.  t.  tliahta).  Allied  to  tliank  (q.v.). 
Originally  di.stinct  from  the  impersonal  verb 
thinken,  but  soon  confused  with  it.1    [Ms> 

THINKS.] 

A.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  occupy  the  mind  on  some  subject ;  to 
have  ideas  ;  to  revolve  ideas  in  the  mind;  to 
cogitate  ;  to  reason  ;  to  exercise  the  power  of 
thought;  to  have  a  succcssiun  of  ideas  or  in- 
tellectual states;  to  perform  any  mental 
opeiation,  whether  of  appreliensiou.  judg- 
ment, or  illation;  to  muse  ;  to  meditate. 

"  I  think,  but  dare  not  eprnk." 

Shakisp. :  Macbeth,  v.  1, 

2.  To  judge  ;  to  form  a  conclusion ;  to  de- 
termine ;  to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  opine. 

"  Sbo  thinks  he  could  not  die." 

Shakeap. :  Venns  A  Ad(rnit,\,Wii. 

3.  To  purpose,  to  mean,  to  design,  to  in- 
tend, to  hope. 

"  mnking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  oa 
Thou  relt'st  me  of  my  lands." 

MoAm/^  ;  Cymbeline,  IIL  8. 

4.  To  imagine,  to  suppose,  to  fancy. 

"  Let  liim  that  thinketh  be  ataudetb,  take  heed  ImI 
he  fall.'— I  Corinth,  x.  12. 

5.  To  guess  ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  idea. 

"  Then  Innocent  ran  in  (for  that  wm  her  namef, 
and  said  to  those  within.  Can  you  thijiJc  who  is  at  tbe 
door?   —Biinyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  IL 

6.  To  reflect,  to  recoUeat,  to  call  to  mind. 

"  Bid  her  think  what  a  man  ia." —Shakesp. :  Merru 
Wtvea.  Ill   a.  ' 

1  Followed  by  of,  m,  or  upon. 

"Think  o/that,  a  man  of  my  kidney,  th'tnk  o^that" 
—Shukeap.  :  Merry  Wipes,  iU.  6. 

7.  To  consider,  to  deliberate,  to  take 
thought.     (Lvke  xii.  17.) 

8.  To  judge ;  to  form  an  opinion  or  estimate, 

"  Afl  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me." 

ahukesp. :  Much  Ado,  iv.  L 

*  9.  To  presume,  to  venture. 

"Think  not  to  any  within  yourselves,  We  have 
Abraham  to  our  Father."— J/aWftcw  ili.  9. 

*  10.  To  expect. 

"  Do  you  thinJe 
To  find  ft  woman  without  any  fault?" 

Colmanj  Comedies  of  Terence,  p.  888. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  or  harbour  in  the  mind  ;  to  con- 
ceive, to  imagine. 

"To  think  so  base  a.  tlmught" 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Ftnice.  It  7. 

2.  To  design,  to  meditate. 

"Charity  thinketh  no  evil."— 1  Corinthians  xii!.  6. 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion ;  to  consider,  to  re- 
gard, to  believe,  to  esteem. 

"May  I  heboid  to  fAiHt  these  sprites?" 

ahakesp.  ;  Te^npest,  Iv.  1. 

*4.  To  contrive,  to  plan. 

*  5.  To  make  an  object  of  thought ;  to  form 
a  conception  of. 

*  C,  Impersonally  : 

1.  It  appears  to  ;  it  seems  to.  (Only  used 
now  in  methinks.) 

"  Than  Is  It  wisdom,  na  it  thinketh  me 
To  maken  vertue  of  uecenBite." 

Chaucer:  O,  T.,  8.0tt 

2.  To  occur  to. 

"  So  that  hym  thinketh  of  a  dais 
A  tlioiisande  yeie  till  he  niaio  se 
The  visage  of  i'enelope."        Gower :  0.  A.,  Iv. 

%  I.  To  think  of:  To  estimate,  to  esteem; 
to  have  an  ojiinion. 

"  Think  o/iue  ai  you  please." 

Shakesp.  ;  Twelfth  Nightt  T, 

2.  To  think  on  {oT  upon) : 

(1)  To  meditate,  to  reflect,  to  consider. 

(2)  To  light  on  or  discover  by  meditation- 

"  If  any  order  might  he  thought  on." 

Shakesp.  :  henry  V.,  Iv.  S. 

(3)  To  remember  with  favour ;  to  have  re- 
gard for  ;  to  pay  attention  to  ;  to  provide  for. 

"Thinkupon  me.  myOod.  for  good. "—A'cftemjjA  v.  19, 

3.  To  think  long  : 

(1)  To  long  for ;  Co  expect  with  longing  or 
impatience. 

"Long  she  thinks  till  he  return  ngaiii." 

Shaketp.:  Jlupc  of  Lucrece,  l,3j>. 

(2)  To  think  the  time  long ;  to  wciiry ;  to 
suffer  from  ennui.    (Scotch.) 

■  4.  To  tjiink  much  :  To  grudge, 

*  5.  To  think  scorn  : 

(1)  To  disdain  to  do  an  act  as  being  beneath 
one  ;  to  scorn.    (Estlier  iii.  6.) 


b^  boS^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  yhin,  hengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing, 
MUan,  -tiaa  »=  sh^n.    -tion,  -ston  =  shun ;  -^lon,  -jlon  =  zhun,    -cioua,  -tious,  -sious  =  shuji.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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(2)  To  feel  deeply  imlignant;  to  feel  that 
an  ftct  done  or  tlireatened  is  calculated  to 
brinj;  one  into  scoru  or  contempt. 

•  think,  s.     (Think,  v.]    A  thoiiglit. 

"  He  tliiiiks  riiAiiy  ft  lung  think." 

BrownitKj  r  limg  A  Book,  vlL  914. 

thInk'-a-We,  a.  [^w^.  think  ; -ahU.]  Capalile 
of  liL'ifiK  tliouglit ;  couceivable,  cogilaUe, 
imagiiiaiile. 

"But  whHt  Is  the  condttton  tinder  which  alone  a 
relation  Ih  thittknblet  It  Is  thinkabfe  vuly  lu*  "f  a 
cert.du  oiiler— as  be luiigiiw.  nr  not  belungnig.  to  some 
cliuis  uf  lieforekuowu  rel.itious,"— i/i^i.  t>i/stem  qf 
Logic,  §  41, 

tblnk'-er,  s.     [Eng.  think  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  Willi  lliiiiUs  ;  especially  one  who 
thinks  in  a  partictilir  manner,  as  a  close 
thinker,  a  deep  tkinU-r. 

"  Ho  wrta  able,  here  Hiid  there,  to  delude  a  euperflci:*! 
thinker  with  hla  new  terms  and  rejtsoiiiiigo :  but  the 
hardest  taak  of  all  was.  thuroufc'hly  to  deceive  bim."— 
AUerbury  :  Sermons,  vol.  Iv.,  her.  4. 

2.  One  who  lunis  his  attention  to,  or  writes 
on,  speculative  subjects. 

think'-ing,  •thenU-ynge»  pr.  jwr.,  a.,  &  a. 
(.Think.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  An  ndj.  :  Having  the  power  or  faculty 
of  thouglit;  capable  of  a  rt'gular  train  of 
thought;  cogitative:  as,  Man  is  a  thinking 
animal. 

C.  As  snbst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  one  who 
thinks  ;  cogitition,  thouglit,  meditation, 
judgment,  ojauion,  idea. 

"  I  am  wrapt  in  dlainal  thinkhiffi" 

i>h<tkesp. :  Alia  tVell.  v.  3. 

•  think' -ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  thinking;  4y.] 

By  thinking,  by  tlionght. 

thin'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  thin,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  thin  manner  ;  not  thickly  or  deeply  : 
as,  thinly  clail. 
•  2.  Slightly,  insufficiently. 

"  This  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  deuionatrate  thinly." 

Shakeip. :  Othello.  Hi.  8. 

3.  In  a  thin,  scattered  manner;  not  densely 
or  closely ;  sc;intily. 

■*  A  choice  shrub,  which  he  who  pas-tes  by 
With  vacant  iiiiitd,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  iu  a  thitijj/~pw>v\ed  hoiiije.' 

it' or tU worth:  Kxcurtion,  bk.  vL 

th3fn'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  thin,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  thins  or  makes  thin. 

thin'-ness,  s.    (Eng.  thin,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  thin  ;  small- 
ness  of  extent  from  one  surface  to  its  oppo- 
site. 

"Those  In  the  tree,  though  generally  constructed 
under  !<oiiie  overhanging  briiuch,  frnni  the  nature  and 
thinnest  of  their  crust  or  wall,  cannot  be  | proof  a^aiust 
wet)."— Coot :  Firtt  Voyage,  bk-  ill.,  ch.  VI. 

2.  Tenuity,  rareness. 

3.  SMmness,  slenderness,  leanness. 

4.  A  stflte  approaching  to  fluidity,  or  even 
fluidity  ;  tlie  opposite  to  spissitnde. 

"Tlie  extreme  lightness  of  her  fa  bird's]  furniture 
being  ap|iroportiniiHtt.Hl  to  the  thh\i»c$t  of  th;it  ele- 
ment."—.l/or«.-  Antidote  against  Atheism,  bk,  il., 
ch.  xi,.$  13. 

5.  Rareness  ;  the  state  of  being  scattered ; 
paucity. 

•■  In  country  villages  Pope  Leo  the  Seventh  indulged 
a  practice,  tlironyli  the  t  ■inwss  uf  the  inliabiiatiM. 
which  opened  a  way  for  pluralities."— ^^tf^^/f9■  i'urer- 
gon. 

6.  Exility,  sniallness,  fineness ;  want  of 
fulness  or  volume  :  as,  the  thinness  of  a  voice. 

•  thin -ni-fly,  v.t.  (Eng.  thin;  i  connect.  ; 
sutf.  -fy.]     To  make  tliin. 

"The  heart  .  .  .  doth  so  thinnify  the  blood." — 
Urqufiart :  /inbelaU.  hk.  iii.  ch.  Iv. 

tlun  -ning.  pr.  pfr.,  a.,  &  s.    [Thin,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  v^rb). 
C.  -4s  snhstantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  tliin  or 
thinner. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  removed  in  the  act  or  pro- 
cess of  making  anything  thin. 

"  In  cunjuiictiiin  with  ntlier  checks  and  limits,  all 
Bulnervifiii  to  tlif  ."111116  pur|N.>3e.  are  tlie  thiimiwii 
wliich  Ittke  place  nmniig  animals,  by  tlieir  action 
u|)on  one  another."— /'ii/ey;  Jfat.  Theol.,  ch.  xxvi. 

thin'-nish,  a.  (Eng.  thin,  a.;  -w/i.J  Some- 
wliat  or  rather  tliin. 

thl-no-,  P't/.  (Gr.  Bl<i  (this),  genit.  6iv6^ 
(thinos)  — the  bench,  the  shore.)  Inhabiting 
or  found  on  the  shore. 


thi-n6-c6r'-i-d.£e,  s.  pi.  (Lnt.  thinocor(us) ; 
Lilt.  1cm.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ida.] 

Ornith. :  Quail-snipes  ;  a  fiiniily  of  Gralla;, 
with  two  genera,  Attagis  and  Thinocorus 
(q.v.). 

thi-noc'-or-US,  -s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr. 
Xopfvui  {chonuo)  =  to  dance.    {Agassiz.y] 

Ornith.:  The  type-genus  of  Thinocoridre. 
with  two  species,  from  La  Plata,  Chili,  and 
Peiu. 

thi-no-hy'-us,  s.  (Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  Cs 
{hus),  genit.  vo<;(huos)  =a  swiue.] 

PalfEont. :  A  genus  of  Suidic,  abundant  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  Oregon.  It  is  allied  to 
Dicotyles  (q.v.),  but  has  an  additional  pre- 
molar tooth  and  a  much  smaller  biain -cavity. 

thi-no-les'-tes,  s.  [Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr. 
AptjTTJi  (lestcs)  =  a  robber.] 

Pahpont.  :  A  genus  of  LiinnotheridEE,  from 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

thi'-no-lite,  s.  (Pref.  thino-,  and  Gr.  Xi'fios  = 
a  stt'iie.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  large  shore  de- 
posit of  tufaccous  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
contains  p.seudoinorplis  of  a  mineral  believed 
to  have  originally  been  gaylussite  (q.v.).  E. 
S.  Dana  has  pointed  out  that  the  angles  of 
some  of  the  crystals  are  not  found  to  coincide 
with  those  of  the  latter  mineral,  and  that  tlie 
original  mineral  remains  still  unknown. 

thx-6-,  pre/.  [Gr.  Belov  (theion)  =  sulphur.] 
Having  sulphur  in  its  composition. 

thlo -alcohols,  s.  pi.    [Mercaptan.] 

thlo-ethylic   ether,   s.     (Ethvl-sdl- 

PH4DE.] 

thlo-urea,  s.    [Sulphubea.] 

thi-6-ben-z6'-ic,  a.  (Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
benzoic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  benzoic  acid. 

thiobenzoic-acid,  s. 

Chem, :  -j  ^f5|j  An  analogue  of  thiacetic 
acid.  Produced  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potiissium  monosulphide  with  chloride 
of  benzoyl.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  tn  the 
potash  salt  separates  the  acid  as  an  oily  body, 
which  when  left  for  some  time  deposits  the 
acid  in  colourless  crystals.  When  pure,  it 
forms  small  rhombic  tables,  inodorous  and 
tasteless,  melts  at  120^  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water,  sliglitly  solulde  in  alchol  and  ether, 
and  easily  in  carbonic  disulphide.  It  forms 
definite  salts  with  bases. 

thi-i-bu-tSnr'-io,  a.     [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
butyric]    Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  butyric  acid. 
thiobut3n:'lo-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CjHaOS.  An  acid  homologous  with 
thiacetic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  protosuliihide  on  butyric  acid. 

thi-o-cip-rin-al'-dme,  s.  [Pref.  thio-; 
Eng.  capric,  and  aldine.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  analogous  to  thialdine, 
formed,  according  tn  Wagner,  by  the  action 
of  sulphydrie  acid  on  the  ammonia  compound 
of  capric  aldehyde.    {Watts.) 

thi-6-car'-ba-mide,  s.  [Pref  thio-,  and 
Eng.  carbamide.]    [Sulphurea.] 

thi-o-car'-bgji-il,  s.  [Pref.  thio-;  Eng. 
atrb(on),  and  uiiil(ine).'] 

Chem.  :  CSNCgHs.  Phenylic  mustard  oil. 
Foi-nied  from  the  carbanilide  by  di-stillatinn 
with  pliosphoric  anhydride,  and  by  the  action 
of  pliosgene  on  aniline.  A  c<donrIcss  liquiti, 
smelling  like  mustard  oil,  and  boiling  at  222\ 

thi-6-carb-an'-il-ide,s.  (Eng.  thiocarbanU; 

•  ide.]  ■ 

Chem.:  CS"SS!p*'5^\  Formed  by  heating 
equivalent  quantities  of  aniline  and  potash 
hyilrate  in  aloholic.  solution  with  excess  ct 
carbnn  sulphide.  Dilute  hydroc.lilorii-  acid 
is  iulded,  and,  after  evaporalinn,  the  nia^s  is 
crystallized  from  alcohol.  It  yields  colourless 
lamiufe,  melting  at  144^  insoluble  in  water, 
very  siduble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

thi-o-chron'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-;  second  ele- 
ment doubtful.]  Derived  from  or  containing 
sulphur  and  chloroquinone. 


thio  chronic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C'sHjjSiOij.  Obtained  as  a  potas- 
sium salt  when  a  hot  solution  of  perchloro- 
qninone  is  mixed  with  concentrated  aqueous 
acid  sulphite  of  potassium. 

thi-og'-in-nol,  s.  [Pref.  thio-;  Eng.  cinn{yT), 
and  bulf.  -oi.J 

Cliem.  :  CbHbS.  A  pulverulent  substance 
formed,  with  sulphide  ot  ammonium,  by  the 
action  of  sul])hvdric  acid  on  hydrocinnamide, 
Ci;7il24N2  +  4H,.S  =  3C9H8S  -i-  (NU4)2S. 

thi-o-cre'-sol,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
crc^ul.] 

Chem.  (PL):   CeBi^^Jl^    Tolyl  hydrosul- 

phides.  Produced  from  the  three  isomeric 
toluene  sulplinnic  acids  by  reducing  the  cor- 
responding chlorides  with  zinc  and  hydro- 
chhiric  acid.  (1)  Ortho-,  shining  lamin», 
melting  at  15%  boiling  at  1SS\  (2)  Meta-, 
liquid,  nut  s-did,  at  -  10^  (y)  Para-,  large 
laniin£e,  melting  at  43%  boiling  at  18S% 

thi-6-9y-an'-ic,  a.  (Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
cy'inic]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  cyanic  acid. 

thiocyanic-acid,  s. 

Chem, ;  CHNS.  Obtained  by  decomposing 
lead  tliiocyanate  in  waler,  with  suliihydrio 
acid  gas.  Its  solution  is  colourless,  veiy  acid, 
and  not  poisnmius.  Soluble  thincyanat^'s  give 
a  lilood-red  colour  with  ferric  salts,  tlius  af- 
fording a  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid, 
if  the  latter  be  first  conveited  into  thiocyan* 
ate  by  yellow  ammonium  sulphide. 

thiocyanlc- ether,  s. 

Chem.  (PI.) :  Normal  ethyl  thiocyanate, 
C^w,-,  TT  y  is  a  mobile,  colourless,  strongly- 
refracting  liquid,  with  an  odour  like  that  of 
mercaptan.     Boils    at    146°.    Ethyl    isothio- 

cyanate  =  N<^Q^TT  .     Differs  in  all  properties 

from  the  nornial  compound.  It  boils  at  184', 
has  the  irritating  odour  of  mustard-oil,  and 
unites  directly  with  ammonia.  These  ethers 
exhibit  isomerism  like  those  of  the  alcohol 
oj'anates  and  isocyanates,  as  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  ethyl  compounds. 

thi-o-di-a-yet'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-;  di-,  and 
Eng.  acetic]    [Thiodiolycollic] 

thi-o-dx-gly-col'-la-mide,  s.   [Pref.  thio-; 

di-,  and  Eng.  glycolhuiiidc.] 

Chem.:  CoH^o>fNH2)2S.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  chlora- 
cetaniide  in  alcoholic  solution,  li eery stdli zed 
frcmi  water  it  forms  small  white  octahedrons, 
which  melt  when  heated. 

thi-6-di-gly-c6l'-lic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-;  di-, 
and  Eng.  glycolUc^  Derived  from  or  pertain- 
ing to  sulphur  and  glycuUic  acid. 

thiodlglycoUic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  Q:^:^'>^i^iO)2-  Formed  by  boU- 
ing  thiodigrycollamide  with  laryta-water  as 
long  as  aninmnia  is  exolved.  By  deconii)osing 
the  lead  .salt  and  evapoi-ating  the  tilt late  the 
acid  IS  obtained  in  crystals. 

thi-o-di-gXy-col-lim-ide,  s.  [Pref.  thio-; 
di- ;  Eng.  glycol,  and  imide.] 

Chem. :  ^p^2^>HXS.  Formed  by  the  de- 
hydration  of  acid  thiodiglycollate  of  ammonia, 
and  depositeti  in  thin  prismatic  needles  or 
laminie  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution.  It  is 
sparingly  .soluble  in  cold  water,  melts  at  128', 
and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature. 

thi-o-for'-mic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  an<l  Eng. 
fnrinic]  D.rivcdfiom  or  containing  sulphur 
and  fotniic  acid. 

thioformic-acld,  s. 

Chem..:  A  coniiM.iind  formed  in  small 
quanlitv  bv  the  adion  of  sulphydric  acid  on 
formate' of  lead.  It  yiehls  small  transparent 
crystrils,  having  an  alliaceous  odour,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  melts  at  120". 

thi-o-fu'-ciis-ol,  s.     (Prof,  thio-,  and   Eng. 

Jnc'isiiL] 

Chem. :  A  .substance  produced  by  treating 
fu.'usol  in  alcoholic  solution  with  suljOiydris 
acid. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  poV 
or,  wok  c,  W9U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    8b»  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


thiofurfol— thirlage 
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thi-O-fUr'-lol,  S.      [TmOFUBFUROL-J 

Chcm. :  C6H4OS.  Tliiofurfurol.  A  wliite 
crystalline  iiuw.ler,  fonne«l  by  the  action  of 
BHinioniuin  sulphide  on  t'lirruiol,  or  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  on  fmfuraiiiide. 

thio-fur'-fU-rol,  s.  [Pief.  tkio-,  and  Eng. 
/■ur/uroL]    ITuiofurfol.] 

thi-d-i'-sa-tyde,  s.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
isatyile.] 

Client.  :  C16H12N2S2O2.  Formed  by  passing 
hydrogen  suli)hide  into  an  ak-oholic  solutinu 
of  isatiii.  It  is  a  grayish-yellow,  pulverulent, 
uncrystallizable  substance,  wliich  softens  in 
hot  water  and  dissolves  in  alcohol. 

ttii-n-mn-ljtn'-iffl,  a.     [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
mcUinir.]    Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  nielanii;  acid. 
thlomelanio-add,  s. 

Chem. :  A  sulphuretted  acid,  found  in  the 
black  mass  i>ro(iueed  by  heating  alcohol  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  cajiable  of 
forming  salts  with  potash  and  other  bases. 

thi-6n-,  pre/.     [Tmo-.l 

thi-6-nS,in'-xc,  a.  [Pref.  thion-,  and  Eng. 
annc]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphurous 
acid  and  amnmnia. 

thionamicacid,  5. 

Chem.  :  NHa'SOg.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  dry  ammonia  gas  on  sulpliurons  anhydride. 
It  is  a  crystalline  volatile  substance,  very 
soluble  in  water,  in  which  it  quickly  under- 
goes complete  decomposition. 

thi-on'-a-mide,  s.  [Pref.  tkion-,  and  Eng. 
amide.] 

Chem.  :  N-jH4(S0).  Produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  chloride  on  dry  amiuonia.  It 
is  a-white  pulverulent,  non-crystalline  solid. 

thi'O-nur'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tkion-,  and  Eng.  uric] 
Derived  from  or  containing  sulphurous  and 
uric  acids. 

thionurio-acid,  $. 

Chem. :  CjHsNsSOg.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia  on  uric  acid 
or  alloxan.  On  evaporating  its  solution,  it 
yields  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  fine 
needles ;  is  ]iermanent  in  tlie  air,  has  a  very 
sour  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
dibasi<-,  and  forms  acid  and  neutral  crystalline 
salts  with  bases. 

thi'-on-yl,  «.    [Gr.  Beiou  (theion)  =  sulphur ; 

■yi.] 

Chem. :  SO.  The  radical  of  the  sulphurous 
compounds. 

tlu-6u-yl-3jii'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thionyl,  and 
amic]     (Thionamic] 

thi-on-yl'-a-mide,  s.  [Eng.  thionyl,  and 
amide]     [Thiunamide.] 

thi-o-phe'-nol,  s.     [Pref.  thio-^  and  Eng, 

phenol.] 

Chem. :  CgHsSH.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
pentasulphide  of  ]thospliorus  on  plienol.  It 
is  a  eolourless,  mobile,  fetid  liquid,  boiling  at 
16S',  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily 
in  alcohol  and  etlier. 

thi-o-phos-pham'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and 
Eng.  /ihosphainic.]  Derived  fri>m  or  pertaining 
to  sulphur  and  iihospliamic  acid. 

thiophosphamic-acid,  $. 

Chem.  :  F(Xll2)IIoS02.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus  on 
aqueous  ammonia.  It  has  not  been  isolated, 
but  lornis  a  seiies  of  salts  with  bases,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  uncrystallizable. 

thi-o-phos-pho-di-am' ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio- ; 
Eiig.  }-ho^-pkodiam{idc),a\n\  sull'.  -Ic]  Derived 
from  ur  pertiuniiig  to  sulphur  and  phosphodi- 
amic  acid. 

tlilophosphodlamic-acid.  s. 

Chim. :  P(H2N):;IIS0.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  gas  on  sulpbochloiide  of  phos- 
phorus. It  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass,  easily 
Bobible  in  water,  is  monobasic,  and  forms  a 
series  of  salts  with  bases. 

thi  -  or- sau  -  ite  {au  as  ow),  s.     [After 
Thiorsa,  Iiel.nid,  wlare  found;  ix  connect., 
and  suir.  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Anorthite  (q.v.). 


thi-o-sin'-a-iuiiiet  s.    [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 

suiamine.]  ' 

Chem.:  C4H5XS-N1I3.  Formed  by  the 
union  of  mustiU'd  oil  with  ammonia.  It  is 
obtained  in  c»dourless,  prismatic  crystds, 
having  a  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  etlier,  melts  when  heated,  but 
cannot  be  sublimed. 

thi~o-sin-^'-il-me,  s.  [Eng.  (Aiosin(amine), 

and  aniline.] 

Chem. :  N2(CS(C3H5XCoH5)H2).  Obtained 
by  pouring  oil  of  nuistard  into  an  equivalent 
of  aniline  dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  separates 
in  foliated,  colourless  crystals,  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  very  solu- 
ble in  al<-ohol  and  etlier,  and  shows  but  little 
tendency  to  combine  with  acids.  Melts  at  96°. 

thi-o-sul-phiir'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
sulphuric]  Derived  from  or  containing  sul- 
phur and  snlphiuic  acid. 

thiosulphuric  -  acid,  s.      [Hyposul- 

PHUHOUS-ACID.J 

'thi-6-va-ler'-iC,  a.  [Pref.  thio-,  and  Eng. 
valeric]  Derived  from  or  containing  sulphur 
and  valeric  acid. 

thiovaleric-acid.  s. 

Chem,:  The  ]iroduct  of  the  action  of  phos- 
jtboric  pentachloride  on  valerianic  acid. 

thir,  a.     [Icel.]    These.    (Scotch.) 

•■  Thir  lireekfl  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
Tlint  aiice  were  iiluflh  o  guid  blue  hair." 

Burns :  Tarn  O'Shanler. 

third,  *  ttalrde,  *  thrid,  *  tliridde. 
'thyrd,  a.  &  s.  [Properly  thrid,  from  A.S. 
thridda,  from  thred,  thn  —  thrt^e  (q.v.);  cogn. 
with  Vtut.derde;  Icel.  thridhi;  Dan.  tredie; 
Sw.  tredje ;  Ger.  dritte  :  Goth,  thridja ;  Wei. 
tryde,  trydedd  ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  trian  ;  Russ.  tretii ; 
lAi\\.  treczias  ;  Ij&t.  tert ins  ;  Gr.  Tpiro^  (tritos); 
Sancs.  tritija.  For  the  metathesis  of  r  and  i 
see  BiRD.J 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  three  ;  coming  next  after 
the  second;  coming  after  two  of  the  same 
class. 

"  He  was  womided  the  Ihrid  tyme." 

Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  8. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  three  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

"The  fkird  pftrt  of  a  minute  " 
Shakeap. :  Midtummer  /i!ighc't  Dream,  li  X 
B*  As  snbstaTitire : 
L  Ordinary  Langitage : 

I.  The  third  part  of  anything  ;  one  of  three 
equal  ]tarts. 

•  2.  The  sixtietli  part  of  a  second, 

"  Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  equal 
X^iarts.  au  hour  into  sixty  loitiutea,  a  minute  lutoafxty 
eecouds,  a  aecoud  into  eixty  tfiirds."— Bolder :  On 
Time. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law  (PL):  The  third  part  of  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  husband,  which,  by  the  law  of 
some  countries,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
during  her  life  ;  coiTesponding  to  the  terce  of 
Scots  Law. 

2.  Miisic : 

(1)  An  interval  consisting  of  a  major  tone 
and  a  minor  tone,  as  from  c  to  e:  called  a 
major  third. 

(■2)  An  interval  consisting  of  a  major  or 
minor  tone  and  a  semitone,  as  from  a  to  c : 
called  a  minor  third. 

(;i)  The  upper  of  the  two  notes  including 
8Ueh  intervals. 

Third  Estate,  s. 

1.  In  Great  Britain  the  Commonalty  or 
Coninir)ns,  represented  in  the  legislature  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

2.  Frejich  HisL  :  The  Tiers  Etat  (q.v.). 
Third-order,  s. 

Ecdes.  d'  Church  Hist. :  A  term  which  arose 
from  the  fact  that  when  St.  Francis  had 
foun<led  the  Fi'iars  Minor  (120?))  for  men, 
and  St.  Clare  had  founded  the  Poor  Clares 
(r221)  for  women  under  a  rule  piescnted  by 
liiiii,  he  established  a  congregation  called  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Penance  as  a  sort  of 
middle  term  between  the  world  and  the 
cloister,  with  a  separate  rule,  the  members  of 
wliicli,  men  and  women,  married  or  sinjile, 
"should  be  bound  by  rule  to  dress  more 
soberly,  fast  more  stiictly,  pray  more  regu- 
larly, iiear  mass  more  frequently,  and  practise 


works  of  mercy  more  systeniatb-ally  than  or- 
dinary persons  living  in  tlie  world."  They 
had  to  undergo  a  year's  novitiate  and  to  take 
a  simple  vow  to  ob.>ervo  the  rule.  Many  of 
these  persons,  in  course  of  time,  wished  to 
live  in  community,  and  so  congregations  of 
the  Third  Order  aio.se -true  Francisrans  with 
a  tule  of  their  own,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Friars  Minors  and  that  of  the  Poor  Clares. 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  in  the  Bull  ruterna 
sedis,  speaks  of  the  Third  Order  "as  a  true 
and  proper  order,  uniting  in  one  seculara 
scattered  all  over  the  world  and  reL;ularfl 
living  in  community;  distinguislied  from  all 
confraternities  as  having  its  own  rule,  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See,  novitiate,  profussion, 
and  a  habit  of  determinate  form  and  material" 
(in  the  case  of  persons  livifig  in  the  world 
consisting  of  a  iirown  scapular  worn  under 
the  ordinary  dress).  The  Dominicans  have  a 
Third  Order,  instituted  by  St.  Dominic  (1170- 
1221),  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain  ;  the 
Augnstinians  established  one  atthe  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth,  imd  Minims  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their  example 
has  been  followed  by  the  Servites,  the  Car- 
melites, and  the  Trappists. 

•  third-penny,  5. 

Old  Iaiw  :  A  third  I'art  of  the  profits  of  flnea 
and  penalties  imposed  at  the  county  court| 
which  was  the  perquisite  of  the  earl. 

third-person,  s. 

Grtnn. :  The  person  spoken  of. 
third-point,  s.     [Tierce-point.] 
third-sound,  5.     [Third,  s.,  II.  2.] 

third-Stave,  s. 

Music :  A  name  given  to  the  stave  upon 
which  I'ediil  music  is  written  for  the  organ. 

*  third,  s.    [Thread.] 

"  third'-hor-ough  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  (Mrd, 
and  borough.]     Au  under-constuble. 

'■  I  know  my  rtniedy  ;  I  must  go  fetch  the  third- 
borough."— Shakeap.  :  Turning  0/ the  Shrew.  1.  I. 

*  third -ing^,  s.  pL     [Third,  a.] 

Eng.  Uiw :  The  third  part  of  the  corn  or 
giain  growing  on  the  ground  at  the  tenaut'a 
death,  due  to  the  lord  for  a  heiiot,  as  in  the 
Manor  of  Turfat,  in  Herefordshire. 

third'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  third,  a.  ;  -h/.]  In  the 
third  place. 

"  First,  metals  are  more  durable  tlian  pUuta; 
eecondly,  they  are  more  Bolid  ;  thirdly,  tliey  are  wholly 
aubterrauy."— fiiicon. 

third' -rate,  a.     [Eng.  third,  a.,  and  rate.] 

1.  Of  a  very  inferior  class  ;  very  poor:  as, 
a  thirdrate  actor. 

2.  In  the  navy  applied  to  a  certain  class  of 
men-of-war.    (Used  also  substantively.) 

third^,  s.  jd.    [Third,  a.,  B.  H.  l.J 

*  third^'-man,  s.  [Eng.  third  and  man.]  An 
umpire,  a  mediator  or  arbitrator. 

"  There  should  be  eomehody  to  come  In  thirdsman 
betwetu  Death  and  my  jjri uci pal."— .SooH  ,■  St.  Jionan'i 
hell. 

thirl  (I),  *thirle,  *  thyrl-yn,  v.t.  [A.8. 
ihyrlian,  from  thyrel  =  a  hole.] 

1.  To  bore  through,  to  luerce,  to  perforate, 

to  penetrate. 

"  If  oiiy  thirle  or  make  an  hole  lo  a  feljle  walle."^ 
Getta  /loiminoriim,  p.  lo. 

2.  To  thrill,  to  vibrate. 

"  It  thirtd  the  lieart-striiiga  thro'  the  breast." 

lliimt:  tetter  to  J.  UtpraiK 

thirl  (2),  V.t  [Icel.  thrall  =b.  thrall,  a  sert) 
[Thrall.]  To  enslave,  to  enthrall  ;  to  astrict 
or  bind  by  the  terms  of  a  lease  or  otherwise  ; 
as,  lands  thirled  to  a  particular  milL  (Scotch.) 
[Thirlage.] 

thirl,  5.    (Thirl  (2),  v.] 

Scots  Law:  A  term  used  to  denote  those 
lands  the  tenants  of  whiih  were  bound  to 
bring  all  their  gram  to  a  certain  mill.  Called 
also  tiuckriii. 

*  thirl  -a-ble,  •  thirle -a-hyUe»  a.  [Eng. 
thi.ri{\),  v.;  -o6;c.l  Capable  of  being  pene- 
tiated  or  pierced  ;  penetrable. 

thirl'-agc  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  tkirl  (2),  t.  ; 
-age.] 

Srots  Law  :  A  species  of  servitude,  formerly 
very  common  in  Scotland,  and  also  prevalent 


t>oil,  hoy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shon.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -sion  —  ahfin.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sloua  =  shiia.   -ble,  -die,'  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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in  England,  by  which  the  proprietors  and 
oilier  possessors  of  lands  were  bound  to  carry 
the  grain  produced  on  the  lands  to  a  particular 
mill  to  be  ground,  to  which  mill  the  lands 
were  said  to  be  tliirled  or  astricted,  and  also 
to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  grain,  vary- 
ing in  different  i.ases,  as  a  reuuilieration  for 
the  grinding,  and  for  the  expense  of  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  tlie  mill  Tlie  prin- 
cipal duty  chargeable  in  thirlage  w.is  multure 
(q  V  ).  There  were  also  smaller  duties  called 
sequels,  which  fell  to  the  servants  of  the  mill, 
according  to  the  particular  usage  of  each  uidl. 

ttairl'-ing,  s.    [Thirl  (1),  v.] 

Mining:  A  worked  space  connecting  the 
rooms  of  a  mine.  The  rooms  are  galleries 
proceeding  regularly  (in  coal  mines)  from  the 
dip-head  or  main-level,  and  the  unworked 
space  forms  a  wall.  By  cutting  gaps  in  this 
wall  at  regular  intervals,  the  wall  becomes  a 
row  of  pillars,  the  s,aid  connecting  workings 
are  thirliugs. 

thirst,  'thurst,  *tliurste,  *  threat, 
'  thrist.  •  thruste,  s.  [A.s.  thurst,  thirst, 
thirst-  cogn.  with  IJut.  dorst;  Icel.  thorsti : 
Dan.  lorst:  Sw.  torst ;  Ger.  durst;  Goth. 
thaurstei.]    [Thirst,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  sensa- 
tions arising  from  the  want  of  liuid  imtnraent ; 
the  desire,  uneasiness,   or   suffering   arising 
from  want  of  drink  ;  great  desire  for  drink. 
"  Though  we  cool  our  thirst  at  the  moutii  of  the 
Tiver.'—Hp.  raytctr ;  On  Set  J-'<jnns  of  Liturgie.  §  2'j. 

"H  As  perspiration  and  other  discharges 
carry  off  moisture  from  the  body,  the  seiisa- 
tion'of  thirst  arises,  and  is  generally  propor- 
tionate to  the  necessity  for  a  fresli  supply  of 
liquid.  Of  all  beverages  the  only  part  which 
is  essentially  required  to  slake  thirst  is  the 
water  which  they  contain.  Abnormal  thirst 
exists  in  many  diseases ;  insatiable  thirst 
(Polydipsia)  is  a  symptom  of  Diuresis. 

IL  FlgurcUivelij : 

1.  Dryness,  drought. 
"  The  rapid  current  .  .  .  through  veins 

Of  norouB  earth  with  kindly  thtrit  uiidmwn. 

Ko.e  a  Iresh  foimUilu. "        J/i"o.i :  P.  i..  iv.  228, 

2  A  want  and  eager  longing  or  desire  after 
anything.    (Sow    followed    by  for  or  ajter, 

formerly  by  0/.)  ™,    ,,.    .  „      j 

"  fThou]  hast  allayed 
The  fAiMi  I  had  Q^  knowledge." 

Mitton:  P.  L..  Till  a 

tbirst,  '  thirste,  *  thurste,  •  thurst, 
•  thrlst,  i;.i.  &  «•  (A.S.  thijrstan  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  doriten:  Icel.  thyrsta :  Dan.  iSrsle ;  Sw. 
torsta;  Ger.  diiTsten;  Goth,  tkairsan  (pa.  t. 
thars)  =  to  be  dry,  to  thirst ;  Sansc.  tarska  = 
to  thirst;  lris;i=to  thirst;  Ir.  (ar!  =  thirst, 
drought ;  Gr.  repnoixai  (tersomoi)  =  to  become 
dry;  Lat.  torreo=to  parcli ;  terra  (for  term) 
=  ilry  ground.  From  the  same  root  come 
terrace,  torrid,  test,  toast,  tureen.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  feel  thirst;  to  experience  a 
painful  sensation  for  want  of  druik ;  to  have 
desire  to  drink  ;  to  be  thirsty. 

"  The    people  tkirited   there   for  water."— fcorfua 
xviL  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  have  a  vehement  desire  or 
longing  for  anything. 

■•  And  cruel  and  blood-thlraty  men 
Would  Uiirst  for  blood  no  more." 

Cowper:  Olney  E,i/mnl.  xxxllL 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  have  a  thirst  for ;  to  desire 
to  drink. 

"  He  aeeka  hlfl  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirst  hia  blood." 


Prior. 

[Eng.  r/iirs(. 


Solomon,  L  2oa 

er.]     One 


;  the  third  after 


•  thirst -er,  s. 

who  thirsts. 

thirst -i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thirsty ;  -ly.]  In  a 
thirsty  manner. 

"  They  heare  hungrily  and  thiritny.  but  it  iB  hut  to 
caUih  aJvantagea.-— fl/>.  Halt:  The  BypoerUe. 

thirst' -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tUrstn ;  -ntss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thirsty ;  thirst ; 
vehement  desire  or  longing  for  anything. 

■'They  who  be  athiret  in  the  night,  if  they  sleep 
upon  It  lose  their  thiritinesse.  altliough  they  drink 
never  a  drop."—/*.  HoUand :  Plutarch,  p.  5a9. 

*  thirst' -less,  a.  [Eng.  thirst ;  -(ess.]  Not 
having  thirst;  not  having  vehement  desire 
for  anything. 

tlurst'-y.  'thirst-ie,   o.     [A.S.    thvrslig ; 

ixxm.    with    Dut    dorstig:    Icel.    thrystuqr ; 

Dan.    &    Sw.    tdrslig ;    O.   H.   Ger.  durstac, 

dursUg :  Ger.  durstig.] 

L  Lit. :  Feeling  a  sensation  of  pain  or  un- 


easiness for  want  of  drink  ;  suffering  for  want 
of  drink;  having  thirst ;  suffering  from  tliirst. 

"  VAeeT  to  drink,  down  meh  the  thirtty  crowd.   ^ 
Uaur  o'er  the  UiukB.  and  trouble  all  the  flood. 

ItotM:  Luatn:  Phartalia,  IT. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Dry  ;  lacking  in  moisture  ;  parched. 
"The  thirsty  laud  lahall  hecomelflpringa  of  water." 

•^Itainh  x\xv.  7. 

2.  Having  a  vehement  desire  or  longing  for 
anything. 

"  To  be  thirsty  .-dter  tottering  honour." 

lih'iUsiJ. :  Pericles,  ill.  2. 

tlUT'-teen,  *  thret-teno,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
ihreolenf,  tlireoltine,  from  Ihe6  =  three,  and 
ten,  tfjn  —  ten  ;  cogn.  with  Dut  dertien ;  Icel. 
threltan:  Dan.  tretten;  Sw.  tretlon ;  Ger. 
dreizehn.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Ten  and  three. 

"Speaking  at  the  one  end,  I  heard  it  return  the 
voice  thirteen  times."— Baoon:  Jfat.  ffitt. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  and 
ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  thirteen  units,, 
as  13  or  xiii. 

thir'-teenth,  o.  &  s.  [A.S.  threoteodha ;  Icel. 
tiiii^ttandi.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

1,  The  ordinal  of  thirteen 
the  tenth. 

"If  she  could  prove  a  thirteenth  task  for  him  ^ 

Who  twelve  acblev'd.  the  work  would  me  beseem. 

Beaumont :  Psyche. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirteen 
equal  parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  thirteen  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

XL  Music:  An  interval  forming  the  octave 
of  the  sixtli,  or  sixth  of  the  octave. 

U  Cliord  of  the  thirteenth:  A  chord  called  by 
some  a  suspension;  by  others  a  secondary 
seventh.  It  consists  generally  of  the  third, 
seventh,  and  thirteenth  of  the  dominant,  and 
is  used  both  in  the  major  and  minor  modes. 

tlur'-tl-cth,  a.  &  s.    [A.S.  thritigddlm.] 

A*  As  a^ljective : 

1.  The  tenth  thrice  told  ;  the  next  in  order 
after  the  twenty-ninth  ;  tlie  ordinal  of  thirty. 

2  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirty  equal 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  thirty  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  or  may  be  divided. 

thir'-ty,  •  thret-ty,  *  thrit-ti,  *  thrlt- 

ty  a  &  s.  (A.S.  thritig,  thrittig,  from  thri, 
(Ared  =  three,  and  suff.  -tig  =ten;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ikrtig;  Icel.  thrjtitiu  ;  Dan.  tredive;  Sw. 
trettlo;  Ger.  dreizig.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tlirioe  ten ;  ten  three  times 
repeated  ;  twenty  and  ten. 

"  Kyng  Ezbrygt  adds  ybe  kyng  thre  and  thrifty  yet, 
Thet  folc  of  Deuemarch  hyder  com.   aa  yt  adde 
y-do  er."  Hobert  of  Oloucesttrr,  p.  259. 

B.  As  snibstantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  three  times 
ten. 

2.  A  symbol  which  represents  thirty  units, 
as  XXX.  or  30. 

1  The  Thirty  Tyrants:  The  thirty  magis- 
trates appointed  by  Sparta  over  Athens  at  tlie 
termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They 
were  overthrown  in  B.C.  403  after  only  one 
year's  reign. 

thirty-nine  articles.  [Abticle,  B.  IV.) 

thirty-two,  s. 

Print. :  A  sheet  of  paper  which  folds  up 
into  thirty-two  leaves  or  sixty-four  pages. 
Usually  written  3'2iiio. 

Thirty-years'  war,  s. 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  European  war, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  wars,  which  lasted 
for  thirty  years  (1I318-164S),  and  in  winch 
Austria,  most  of  the  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many, aud  Spain  were  engaged  on  one  side 
throughout,  but  against  different  antagonists. 
The  contest  was  virtually  a  renewal  of  the 
struggles  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Charles  v.— Protestantism  asserting  itself, 
and  Papacy  determined  if  possible  to  keep  it 
down.  France  took  an  active  p.art  on  the 
Protestant  side  ;  for,  though  Richelieu  op- 
pressed the  Protestants  in  France,  he  helped 
those  of  Germany  in  order   to  weaken  that 


Power,  and  so  injure  a  dangerous  rival.  There 
were  three  distiunt  periods  in  tlie  struggle. 
In  the  first  Austria,  under  Wallelisteiii,  was 
completely  victorious,  and  threatened  to  sub- 
due all  Germany.  In  the  second  the  Pro- 
testants, under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  carried 
all  before  them  ;  and  in  the  third  victory  wa» 
more  uncertdn  and  more  equally  divided. 
Peace  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia (1648),  which  guaranteed  religious 
liberty  to  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  and 
made  extensive  territorial  changes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Austria  and  Germany.  France 
obtained  Alsace  (which  became  German  again 
in  1871),  and  the  State  of  Brandenberg,  re- 
ceived still  larger  additions  ;  these  were  in 
17U1  merged  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
afterwards  the  nucleus  of  the  Gerinan  Empire 
(1871). 

this,  thes,  a.  orproit.  [A.S.  dhes  (masc), 
"  dheds  (feni.),  dhis  (iieut.) ;  cogn.  witli  Dut. 
deze :  Icel.  Ihessi  (masc.  &  fem.),  tlietta  (neiit.)  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  dtser :  M.  H.  Ger  disir :  Ger. 
dieser.  The  modern  plural  foi'nl  is  these,  those 
being  used  as  the  pi.  of  that,  but  both  forms 
are  really  plurals  of  this,  the  Mid.  Eng.  word 
for  those  being  tho  or  Wioo,  from  A.S.  dhd,  nom. 
pi.  of  the  def.  article.  This  is  formed  of  tha 
two  pronominal  bases,  f/ia  (seen  in  tliat, 
thither,  &c.)  and  sa  =  he.] 

1.  Used  to  denote  something  that  is  present 
or  near  in  place  or  time,  or  that  has  been  just 
mentioned. 

"And  whannethetillerlssighenhim:theitbouehteil 
withiniie  heuiaiU  and  scideu.  rfiwis  tho  eir.  sle  w© 
him  that  the  entage  be  oure."— II' i/c^iife-   LuKe  XX. 

2.  This  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute 
for  what  has  preceded  :  as — 

"  when  they  beard  thU.  they  were  pricked  in  their 
henTt.'—Acts  ii-  a7. 

Where  this  refers  to  the  words  of  Peter  just 
spoken.  It  also  frequently  represents  a  word, 
a  sentence,  or  a  clause,  and  in  some  cases  it 
refers  to  something  to  be  immediately  said  or 
done. 

"  But  know  this,  that  if  the  goo.iman  of  the  home 
had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  w>,uld  come.  h« 
would  liave  watched  and  would  not  have  suffered  hl8 
house  to  be  broken  up." — Vatlheto  ixiv.  43. 

3.  This  is  used  absolutely  to  denote  present 
place,  state,  condition,  or  the  like. 

"  0  Antony.  1  have  followed  thee  to  this.' 

SliaJcesp.  :  Antony  A  cleoputra.v.  L 

4.  Used  in  reference  to  time,  this  may  refer 
to; 

(1)  The  present  time ;  as,  this  day,  this  week. 
It  is  also  frequently  used  in  this  sense  abso- 
lutely, as  the  present  time,  hour,  &c 

"  Between  this  and  supper." 

;ih>ikesi:. :  Cvriolamts.  Iv.  a 

(2)  Time  past ;  the  time  immediately  before 
the  present. 

"  Whereon  thU  month  I  have  been  hammering." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Oenttenien,  L  a, 

(.3)  Time  to  come  ;  futurity. 

"  This  night  I'll  waste  in  sorrow." 

Shukesp.:  Veniu  &  Adonis,  683. 

11  (1)  This  is  often  used  in  connection  with 
numbers  instead  of  the  iilural  these,  the  sum 
being  considered,  as  it  were,  a  total. 

"  Which  for  this  nineteen  ye.ara  we  have  let  slip.'" 
^akesp. .  Ate.isure/or  Measure.  1.  a 

('2)  Sh.akespeare  used  the  phrases  this  event, 
this  night,  in  the  sense  of  last  even,  last  Jiight. 

"  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad.' 
SiKikcsp.  :  2  Uenry  1  /..  I.  2. 

5  This,  when  used  asopposed  or  correlative 
to  that,  refers  properly  to  tiie  nearest  person 
or  object,  yia<  referring  to  the  more  distant. 
But  the  two  words  are  frequently  used  to  de- 
note reference  indehiiitely : 

"  Two  ships. 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  EiiUl.aurua  ait 

ah'tkesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors.  1.  1. 

■When  used  in  reference  to  things  spoken  of, 
this  refers  to  that  Last  mentioned  ;  that  to  a 
thing  previously  mentioned— 

"Their  lodgment  in  this  we  may  not.  and  iathatyf 
Deed  not  follow." — Booker. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  oOier  : 

"  Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to 
write  «i>.  or  to  desisu  tho  otiter  before  you  arraign 
biin. " — Dryden. 

K  (1)  JTiis  is  sometimes  found  as  a  con- 
traction for  this  is. 

"  ThLi  a  good  friar,  belike." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  i. 
(2)  It  is  used,  not  to  define  or  point  to 
something,  but  to  designate  things  or  persons 
as  sufficiently  known  in  their  qualities,  soma 
times  in  a  good,  oftener  in  a  bad  sense. 

"  Where  Is  this  Hector?"  „        . .     .  , 
Shakesp. :  TroUas  A  Crcuida  r.  t 


marine ;  go,  pSU 


late.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  f^-  „_  _  ^r 

OP.  wore,  wpli;  work,  whd,  sdn;  mute.  cfib.  ciipe.  unite,  our.  rule,  fuU ;  try.  Syrian.    ».  oa  =  e :  ey  _  a ,  qu  -  bw. 
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(8)  By  this:  By  or  before  thia  time  :  as,  By 
this  tlie  man  was  pone. 
•  (4)  Used  for  thus  or  so : 

"  What  am  1  that  tlioti  Blmutdst  contemn  me  thUt' 

TMs'-be,   s.      [Lai.  =  a  lial)ylonian  niaitlen 
described  by  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  55)  as  coniuiittiug 
suicide  because  she  believed  her  lover,  Pyra- 
mus,  to  be  dead.] 
Astron.:  [Asteroid,  S3.]. 

•this'-ness,  s.    [En<;.  this;  -ness.]    The  state 
or  quality  of  being  this;  liEecceity.     [That- 

NESS.) 

"  It  is  evident  that  aamenesa.  thlsncss.  and  tliatness 
belongetb  iiol  to  lufttter  by  itaelf."— ^ir  A'.  Jiigby : 
Obierv.  oil  Keliffio  Medici. 

this'-tlG  (tie  as  el),    •this-til,    'thys- 

tylle,  .'.  [A.S.  thistcl;  cofjn.  with  Dut.  dis- 
tel;  Icel.  tf'istill:  Dun.  tidsel ;  Sw.  tistel ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  distil,  distula;  Ger.  disteL] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  given  to  many 
plants  with  prickly  stems,  leaves,  and  involu- 
cres, or  having  at  least  one  of  these  parts 
prickly.  Most  are  composites  of  the  tribe 
Cynarese.  Anmns  these  are  the  Spear  thistle, 
Cardinis  lanceolatim,  the  emblem  of  Scotland  ; 
the  Blessed  thistle,  Carduus  benedictus ;  the 
Carline  thistle,  and  many  others.  Britten  & 
Holland  enumerate  forty-six  species  haviug 
thistle  as  the  last  word  of  their  compound  name. 
Soma  other  plants  aie  called  thistles;  thus  the 
Mexiciin  thistle,  Argemone  mexicana,  is  a  poppy 
with  prickly  leaves.     [Russi.\n-thistle.J 

2.  Bot:  (l)The  genusCardmis(q.v.).  [Car- 
UNA,  Onopordon.J 

IT  Order  of  th£  Thistle:  A  Scottish  order  of 
knighthood,  sometimes  called  the  Order  of 


St.  Andrew.  It 
by  James  VII, 
En-iland),  in 
eight  knights 
ted.  Itfellinto 
ing  the  reign 
Mary,  and  was 


was  instituted 
(James  11,  of 
5'16S7,  when 
*~  were  nomiua- 
abeyance  dur- 
of  William  and 
revived    by 


Queen  Anne  iksigsu.  of  order  in  1703.  As 
at  present  of  tee  thistle.  constituted, 
the  Order  "-^^-Baage  '  consists  of 
theSove*  '  reignaud 

sixteen  knights.  Tlie  insignia  consist  of  a  col- 
lar, badge,  jewel,  star,  and  ribbou.  The  collar 
is  composed  of  gohlen  thistles  and  leaves  cou- 
nected  by  crossed  sprigs  of  rue,  enamelled. 
The  badge  is  a  golden  eight- 
pointed  star,  whereon  is  an 
enamelled  figure  of  St.  An- 
drew, bearing  in  front  of  him 
his  cross  in  silver  :  it  is  worn 
attached  to  the  collar.  The 
jewel  is  worn  round  the  neck 
with  the  ribbon.  The  star 
is  of  four  points,  with  a  St. 
Andrew's  Cross  embroidered 
in  silver  upon  it.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  green  and  gold  thistle 
within  a  circle  nf  green,  bear- 
ing the  motto  in  golden  letters. 
Ribbon,  dark-green.  Motto:  Xemomeimpune 
lacessit.  Besides  the  knights  ordinary,  there 
are  extra  knights  (princes),  and  a  dean,  a 
secretary,  the  lyon-king-at-arms,  and  the  gen- 
tleman usher  of  the  green  rod. 

tbistle-crown.,  5.    A  gold  coin  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  (James  I.  of  England),  of  the 


THISTLE -CEOWN. 

faiueof4s.      It  bore  on  the  obverse  a  rose, 
&nd  on  the  reverse  a  thistle,  both  crowned. 


tlilstle-digger,  5.  A  h'Ug  narrow  spade 
fcr  ciitlm;^  the  i\)ots  of  tliistles  below  tlie 
crown  uf  the  root,  and  lifting  them  from  the 
ground. 

thistle-down,  s.  The  down  or  winged 
seeds  of  the  thistle. 

"  As  a  siii>w-Dak«  falls  oa  anow-Sake, 
Aa  a  lfa(  drops  on  n  river. 
Aa  the  Chittle-Uown  on  water." 

Longfellow:  Biaumtha,  liL 

tmstle-finoh,  5.    The  goldfinch  (q.v.). 
thistle -hemp,  s. 

But.:  Caniuihis  sativa.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

•thistle -warp,  s.     A  bird,  supposed  to 

be  the  gnldhneh. 

thist'-ly  (St  as  s),  i(.     [Eng.  thistl(e):  -y.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  tliistles. 

"  While  the  qoail  claiiiuurs  f>ir  his  ruuiiiue  mate. 
Wide  o'er  ttie  tkiUlu  lawn,  aa  awella  the  ureezo." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  l.SSS. 

2.  Resembling  a  thistle;  prickly. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Sharp,  prickling,  pricking. 

"  Id  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  noue 
Find  liappiiiesa  unblighted,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thially  sorrow  at  its  side.' 

Cowper :  Tatk.  Iv.  335. 

thith'-er,    •  thed-er,  *  thid-er,  *  thyd- 

ef,     •thid-ir,   adv.      [A.S.    dhider, /Ihyder ; 
cogn.  witli   Icel.  thadra  =  there  ;  Goth,  tha- 
thro  =  thence  ;  Sansc.  tatra  =  there,  thither.] 
1.  To  that  place  ;  opposed  to  hither. 

"  And  thithfr  came  John  of  Thirlestalne. 
Aud  thither  caiue  William  of  Deloraine." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Latt  JJinslrel.  iL  33, 

1[  The  place  of  thither  has  been  largely 
taken  in  ordinary  language  by  there. 

*2.  To  that  end  ;  to  that  point. 

^  Hither  and  thither:  To  this  place  and  to 
that ;  one  way  and  another ;  as,  To  run 
hither  and  thither  in  perplexity. 

*  thith'-er-td,  adi\     [Eng.  (Ai(/ier,andfo.]  To 

that  point ;  so  far. 

^hith'-er-ward,  *  thid-er-ward,  *thid- 
er-warde,'  *  thydrewarde.  adv.  [A.S. 
thidtru-eaid.]  Toward  that  place;  in  that 
direction. 

"  ThrouHh  bright  are  the  waters  of  Sicg-su-haj', 
And  tlie  golden  Soods  that  thitherward  etray." 

Moore:  Paradise  £  thu  Peri. 

thit-see, s.    [Theetsee.] 

thlad-l~an'-tha,  s.  [Gr.  d\aSia^  (thladias) 
=  a  eunucli,  and  dvOos  {anthos)  =  bloom.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  CucurbitaccEe.  Thladian- 
tha  diibia  is  a  pubescent  Indian  climber  with 
oblong,  succulent,  twelve-ribbed  fruit,  which 
is  eaten  by  natives  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains. 

thlas'-pi,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  9\dtTm  (thlaspi) 
=  a  crucifer,  perhaps  shepherd's  purse.] 

Bot. :  Penny-cress,  the  typical  genas  of 
Thlaspideie  (q.v.).  Herbs  with  rosulate  radi- 
cal and  hastate  cauline  leaves ;  pod  short, 
laterally  compressed,  valves  winged  at  the 
back ;  cells  two  to  eiglit  seeded.  Thlaspi  arvettse, 
the  I'euny-cresa,  is  found  iu  stony  cultivated 
fields  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  States;  also 
in  Europe.  It  ha^  a  disagreeable  garlic  odor. 
3'.  tuberosum,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  rather 
large  rose-colored  flower,     [Penny-ceess.] 

thlas-pid'-e-BB,  thlas'-pi-d£e,  s.  pi  [Mod. 
Lat.  thiaspii):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -id(K.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Pleurorhizese.  Pouch 
compressed,  with  the  dissepiments  very  nar- 
row in  the  narrowest  diameter  ;  valves  keeled 
or  winged. 

thlip'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  pressure,  compression, 
from  Gr.  6\i^uj  ((/(/i&o)=:to  pre-'js.] 

Med. :  Compression  ;  especially,  constriction 
of  vessels  by  an  external  cause  ;  oppression. 

thlip-siir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  e\2^t<;  (thlipsis)  =  -pTes- 
sure,  and  ovpd  (oxira)  =  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  CytheridEe.  Three  species 
from  the  Upper  Silurian. 

*  tho,  pro?L    [This.]    Tliose,  the. 

*  tho,  adv.    [A.  S.  (//id.]    Then. 

"  Tho  wrappiuK  up  her  wreathed  stem  around 
Lept  fierce  upon  bis  shield. ' 

Spenter:  F.  Q,  I.  I.  IB. 

tho',  conj.    [See  def.]    A  contraction  of  though 
'  (q.v.). 


*  tho' -an,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  th^ixis);  -an.l  Of, 
Iwlun^iug  to,  or  resembling  the  section  Thous 
(q.v.). 

"  The  Thoan  group  reiireaeuta  In  (grm  the  wolf  OD  ft 
reduced  scale.'— iVafura//*t"«  Library.  Iv.  191 

thof,  ronj.  [See  def.]  A  provincial  form  of 
tlwttgh,  the  old  guttural  being  changed  to/ an 
in  nniyh. 

thole  (1),  thowl.  thowel,  •  thol.  •  tol, 

*  thOlle,  s.  [A.  S.  th<jl;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
dot;  Icel.  thollr  —  a  tree,  a  thole;  I)un.  tol 
=  a  stopple,  a  8topi>er,  a  thole ;  Sw.  tall 
=  a    pine-tree.      Probably    connected    with 

thill  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  A  cart-pin.    (Palsgrave.) 

2.  Hiisband.:  The  nib,  pin,  or  handle  of  a 
scythe-snatli. 

3.  Naut. :  A  pin  inserted  in  the  gunwale  of 
a  boat  t<»  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  oar  in 
rowing.  They  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  space 
between  forming  one  kind  of  rowlock.  Tholes 
arc  shown  on  thegunwalesof  ancient  Assyrian 
boats. 

"  The  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  thoJei  bad  died  In 
the  distance."      LongfelloxB:  Evangeline.  It  1 

thole-pln,  s.    The  same  as  Tiiole  (3). 

thole  (:*),   s.      [Lat.    thoVus,   from    Gr.  0dAo$ 
(tholos)  =  a.  dome.] 
Architecture : 

1.  The  same  as  Tholus  (q.v.). 

2.  The  scutcheon  or  knot  at  the  centre  of 
a  timber-vault. 

3.  A  pkee  in  temples  where  votive  offerings 
were  suspended. 

"  Let  altars  bcioke  aud  tholet  expect  our  spoils." 
Fuimtis  TVoet, 

thole,  •  thol-en,  *  tho-li-en,  v.t.  k  i. 
[A.  S.  tholian  =  to  endure,  to  suffer;  co;:n. 
with  Icel.  tholu ;  Dan.  taale ;  Sw.  tula; 
M.  H.  Ger.  dolen,  doln ;  O.  H.  ,Ger.  dolcn, 
tholon;  Goth,  thnlan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  dtdd  ;  Ger. 
f/e(/»/(?=  patience.  From  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  toUo  —  to  raise,  tolero  =  to  tolerate.  ] 

A,  Trans. :  To  suffer,  to  endure,  to  bear,  to 
undergo. 

"  A  wel  vajT  compayTiye  al  bo  there  com 
Of  holy  men.  that  wule  tholeJe  iiiarty  ntom, 
Vppe  \ayre  wyte  atedes,  &  iu  vayre  armure  alBa" 
Robert  of  Gloucetter,  j),  407. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  wait.    (Scotch.) 

tho'-le-ite,  s.  [After  Tholei,  where  found  ; 
suff.  -itc  (Petrol).^ 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Steininger  to  a 
rock  which  he  took  for  a  compound  of  albite 
and  sphene.  A  subsequent  analysis  showed 
that  it  was  but  a  dolerite  (q.v.). 

t  thol-ich'-thys,  s.  [Gr.  doAos  (tholos)  =  a 
dome,  and  ix^vs  {ichthus)=  a  fish.] 

Ich  thy. :  A  pseudo  -  gen  us  of  Teleostean 
Fishes,  founded  on  wliat  are  probably  im- 
mature individuals  of  the  Cyttida-,  Squami- 
pennes,  &c. 

tholichthys-stage,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  stage  in  the  development  of 
certain  Teleostean  Fishes,  in  which  the  young 
differ  so  widely  from  the  adult  as,  in  many 
cases,  to  have  been  taken  for  types  of  distinct 
genera. 

'•  In  the  ThoUchthysstane  of  Pomacaiithus  the 
frontal  l-one  is  prolonged  into  a  straight  Innct- t-sliaped 
process,  nearly  half  aa  lung  as  the  body;  the  stipra- 
Bcapiilar  and  prwoi'ercular  processes  cover  and  bide 
the  dorsal  and  veiitrat  fins.  The  plates  nttacheil  to 
the  shoulder  (rirdle  remain  persKteut  mitll  the  young 
tiah  Ij.os  assumed  the  form  of  the  adult." — Qunthar  : 
Study  'f  Fishes,  pp.  172,  ITS. 

thol'-o-bate,  s.  [Gr.  B6Ko^  (tholos)  =  a  dome, 
and  ^dats  (basi^)=  a  base.] 

Arch.  :  A  cupola  and  a  base;  that  part  of 
a  building  on  which  a  cupola  is  placed. 

tho'-liis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  edAoj  (tholos)  =  a 
dome.) 

Arch.:  An  appellation  given  to  buihlings 
of  a  circular  form.  Vitruvius  uses  it  to  signify 
the  roof  of  a  circular  building.  Now  ft-e- 
quently  applied  to  the  lantern  which  sur- 
mounts a  dome.  Specifically  applied  at 
Athens  to  the  round  chamber  or  Rotunda,  in 
which  the  Prytanes  dined. 

tho-ma-ite  (th  as  t),  s.  [After  Pit>C 
Thomae,  of  Wiesbaden  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'\ 

Alin. :  A  doubtful  species,  said  to  be  a  car- 
bonate of  iron,  occurring  iu  pyramidal  cry.stals 
of  the  orthorhnmbic  system.  Found  at  Bleis- 
barh  in  the  Siebengebirge, 


bSU,  b^;  po^t.  J<S^1; 
Hiian,  -tian  —  sh^n. 


cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tton,  -^on  =  zbun.   -ciooSk  -tloos,  -aious  -  shus,   -Ue,  -die,  &^  =  b^  d^L 
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Thom-aa-ite  (Th  as  T).  '■  (From  Jolm 
ThuumrM.l).,  ion,  ju  London,  1805,  d.ed  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1871.1 

Church  Hist. :  A  ciitioversial  name  some- 
times  «'«,'  to  the  Ch.-,sua.lph,aus  nom  . he 
tact  tluit  Dr.  Tliu.uas  orgai.ized  tliein  into  a 
Be"a.te  religious  body.  , 'Ih-^y  l^l'^irUu*,' 
in uno.tnhty  .s  the  reward  of  "  «  ^'S''^'™"; 
i,    of  those  who  receive  tlie  tiuth  and   are 

Trimly  or  in  a  jiersonal  devil. 
Tho-me-an  (Th  as  T),  s.    [See  def.) 

,i„   .(.  ■/;,<(  ■  0,.e  of  a  body  of  Christians 
on'-U,';  M"uri!ar  ™ks,,  said  to  le  descendant. 
of  the  converts  of  St.  Tlionias. 
Thom-ismCThasT).  s.    [See  def.l 

LViurc*.  //.»'.  .-  one  uf  the  two  yreat  schools 

-;Fl^-;^^,i^na;;:^^,^n';;sar;; 

the  doctrines  of  Augustine  as  to  fre"  *'''  :''''i 
KraL-e,  and  held  that  the  Viigin  Mnry  «as 
linct  lied  after  her  b.idy  was  "'f""';' •'^  "  f 
soul  •  Its  plidosoiihy  was  a  moderate  Realism. 
A  "a  system  it  rests  on  the  Sumnm  of  bt. 
Thomal,  which  is  divided  into  three  par  s  : 
(1)  Of  (Jod  in  himself  and  as  »''«  C  ^ator  ■ 
(2  of  God  as  the  end  of  creatures,  an  1  of  t  e 
rctioiis  whieh  lead  ns  to,  "'■  ^f.P^''"^,  "^gj™" 
Hnii  ;  and  (3)  of  the  Incarnatio,  tlie  Sacna 
nients  uml  tlie  Last  Things  (i.e..  Death,  Jnd;,- 

iLir:d-ie^':i.ritidi^r;r;- 

p.  ;i>\- 
IU6m-ist  (Th  asT),a.  &  s.    [Eccles.  Lat. 
r""us(u  =  a  follower  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.] 
ITnoMisM.) 

A.   43  aJi. :  Of,  belonging  to.  or  connected 
mMi  the  theology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

•■Tl,e  old  Scotlst  «..J  n<.m.K  theoloBia  »"=  "l"! 
m..i,Ua..ed.--.(.M"  1  Arnold:  tuth.  fl.ct.,  ^  2,1. 

B  As  siM. :  A  follower  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  theology  and  philosophy. 

•■  Th,  Averse  «cU  of  W""''"  "S'"!"?^';  -'i  S 
Enn.iie  "ith  theic  i.oisj disputes.  -8.  B.Ltua-  •"'•- 
FhitoB.  led.  18BDI.  il.  87. 

tho-mo-mys  (tb as  t),  s.    [Gr.  9».m«  (C^- 
mos)  =  a  heap,  and  ^«  {mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

2oo!. :  A  genus  of  Geoniyinffi,  distinguished 
froiii  the  type-senns  by  having  the  upper  in- 
ciso  s  withoit  grooves.  There  are  two  species 
ranging  frnm  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Upper 
Columbia  Rivers  to  Hudson  s  Bay. 
thom-seno-lite  (th  as  t).  s.  [After  Dr. 
Julius  Thomsen,  of  Copenhageii ;  0  connect., 
and  Gr.  A«o!  iUthos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min  ■  A  mineral  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  crvolite  (q.v.).  CrysUUization  n.oi.o- 
c  iiiic,  oceuriing  in  prisms  with  horizoi  tal 
stria,  and  also  massive  resembling  chalce- 
dony. Hardness,  2-5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr.  2  ,4  to 
2-70  ■  lustre,  vitreous,  on  some  faces  pearly , 
colour,  -white;  transparent  to  translueent 
Compos.:  fluorine,  S2-2  ;  aliiminiura,  lo  0  , 
ral.-iim  15-4;  .soditun,  7-6;  water,  9-8  =  100, 
which  ii  equivalent  to  the  hitherto  accepted 
tornii  la,  2(CaNa)F+ AUFa-^SHO  :  hut  Brarnll 
has  shown  that  the  form n la  should  be  written, 
INaCalFa-l-AloFs-l-H.iO. 

Thom  so-ni-an  (Th  as  T),  a.  &  s.    [Tbom- 

BONIANISM.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

Mc'l.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  medical  sys- 
tem called  Thiimsoiiianisni  (q.v.). 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  An  adherent  of  Thomsonian- 
Ism. 

•  Thom-so'-nJ-an  ism  (Th  as  T),  s.   [Eng. 
TAonisonian;  -ism.]    (See  def.) 

Med  :  A  system  of  medicine  founded  byT)r. 
Samuel  Thomson,  of  \l-'s=""=''."f  ""-^^  f™ 
human  body  is  assumed  to  consist  <>f '''«  f°"f 
so-called  elements-lire  air,  e^rth,  and  water 
Met-als  and  minerals,  being  ?"'«>" o"^.™ 
tending  earthward,  are  supposed  to  dnig  down 
to  the  earth  those  who  use  them  as  med.cii  es 
while  vegetables,  springing  from  the  ground 
and  temlTng  upwards,  are  htted  to  make  those 
who  employ  them  as  remedies  move  upward 
to  life  and  health. 


Thomasite— thorax 


thorn- -sAn-ito  (th  as  t),  s.    Lifter  R.  D. 
Thomson  ;  suff.  -He  (Afin.).J 

J/in  :  A  member  of  the  group  of  Zeolites. 
Crvstallization,  orthorhmnlm-,    occurring  as 
S.aividual  crystals  but  more  "fte"'n  radiated 
groups,  also  compaet.     Hardness    5  ">  5  5  , 
Id    gr    2-3  to  2-4  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pea.  ly  , 
colour  when  pure,  snow-white;  brittle;  pyro- 
electric.  Coinpos.  :  silica  38-9;  aUiniina,  3    b 
liine  v>-9- soda.  4-S;  water,  13-8=  100,  Willi  n 
yi'dds  Jhe  nirnmla  2SiO.,A;.,0,(iCaO  +    NaO 
imO      Dana  divides  as  follows  :  1.  Ordinar>  . 
TfUn  regular  crvstals ;  (2)  in  slender  prisins 
VonStinies  radiated  ;  (3)  radiated  hbrous  ;  (4 
snherical  aggregations  of  radiated   fib  es  or 
crysWs     (oTmassive:   2.    Mesole  :  including 
scoiilerit^  ■  3.  Chalilite.    Occurs  in  cavities  in 
oW  amygdaloidal  lavas,  aud  sometimes  in  so- 
called  metamorphic  rocks. 
thong,  nhwang,  -thwangne,  -thwong, 
°    [AS.  (/.u-aiw;  cogn.  with  I.-el.  th.engr  =. 
a  thou-,  a  shoe-'latcliet.     From  the  same  root 
Is  TwTioE  (q.v.).]     A  leather  strip  or    ash  ; 
t^strap  of  leithei'used  for  fastening  anything. 

••  At  tl,«  .^.m,.  »hero  the  'iiff"-""'  Si-'.'il'^wl. 
— 6-oot .  Third  foyag;  bk.  Iv.  cli.  v. 

thong-drill,  s.  A  drill  to  which  rotatory 
motion  in  alternate  directions  is  commiiiii- 
cated  by  means  of  a  cord.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Homer  ifldys.  ix.  384). 

•■  Among  the  AleutUi.  i.Under.  SmSn  rf  it  1. 

sTor'iL\iSrb-,Ki-;re.-'-'^:^;2?r.^'.ifi^ 

t  thong-seal,  ». 

Zoo!. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  PAoot 

cut  the  hide  circularly  into  a  long  strip,  which 
they  use  for  harpoon  lines. 
•  thong,  v.t.  or  t.    [Tbono,  ..]    To  beat  with 

a  thong  ;  to  lash. 
th6--6id,a.  &  ..    ]Mod.  Lat.  thorns);  Eng. 
sutf.  -oid.}  „     ,       . 

A  Asad]  ■  h.  term  applied  by  Huxley  to 
a  division  of  CanidK,  containing  tte  Lupine 
or  wolf-like  forms,  as  Canis  lupm,  C.  n"™":'. 
r  „°arm  ke  He  applied  the  term  Alopecoid 
t  «re™heV;Uvision"containing  C.  aro^mtu^ 
a    vnlyxs,    &c.      (Proc   /ool.   Sx.,    IbSO,    pp. 

238-SS.)  ,    .. 

..  T  -«  .n..,w,M,d  to  regard  Otocyon.  and    the 

Sid  VulU  --Proc.  Zool.  ax..  IBSO.  p.  2«6. 

B  As  subsl. :  Any  individual  of  the  Tlioo.d 
series  of  the  family  Canida?. 

"There  Ij  no  question  tlii>t  Thooidl  Md  Alorecolds 
So<^ .  1S80.  p.  2' 8.  t 

thoom,  s.    [Thumb.]    (Scotch.) 

•ninr    s     rlcel.   Thorr,  contr.   from  Thenar ; 

^°s'(LiJ.r  =  thunder.]     [Thukder.  Thurs- 

"*Sca\ue.  ^fyt^o^. .-  The  god  of  thuiider,  the 
second  prin'i^ipal  god  of  the  anc.en    Scand^ 
navians     He  was  the  son  of  Odin   or  tne 
an i.reme  bdng,  and  Jorth  =  the  Earth.    He 
?r  -epresented^as  a  powerful  man  in  the  prime 
of  life   with  a  long  red  beard,  a  crown  on  his 
hea  !'aIceptrein°one  hand,  and  his  hammer 
in    the    other     Thursday  receives  its  naine 
f?oin    him    and   his  name  also    enters  into 
many  ""per  names,  as  Thorsby  in  Oiimber- 
"andf  Jorthorwald  in  Dumfriesshire,  &c      H>s 
w  fe  was  Sif  (Love),  and  his  palace  Thrud- 
vanV  where  he  received  the  waiTiors  who 
had^allen  in  battle.     He  was  the  champion  of 
S-o  s  and  was  called  in  to  their  assistai^ce 
whenever  they  were  in  straits.     He  w.is  also 
he  mend  of  mankind,  and  the  .layer  of  trolls 
a  Id  evil  spirits.     His  belt,  called  Meginfyard 
had  the  propertv  of  doubling  his  strength 
whenever  he  put 'it  on.    His  hammer  or  mace 
was  called  Jljolmr. 
Thor's  hammers,  s.  pi. 
Ajithrny. :    A  popular  name  in  the  north  ot 
Euroi.e  for  celts. 

- 1  1  ScMidii.nvin  and  Northern  Germany  rerlorated 

thor'-a,  s.    [Etj-m.  douiitful.) 

Bol'.:  Ranunculus  Thora ;  a  species  froin 
the  Alps.  The  roots  are  very  acrid  .nnd 
po  sonoL,  and  their  .juice  was  former  y  used 
by  the  Swiss  hunters  to  poison  their  arrows. 


tho-r&o  -io,  •  th8-ra9  -lok.  a.  i  ..    [IM. 

thorax,  geiiit.  thoracis  —  the  chest.] 

A.  As  oaIJ.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thorai 
or  chest :  as,  thoracic  arteries. 

B.  As  substantive: 
Anat. ;  A  thoracic  artery. 
thoracic-duct,  s. 
yliiaf. ;  A  long  narrow  vessel  in  front  of  the 

vertebr*,  and  opening  into  the  veins  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  union  of 
the  subidavian  and  anterior  jugular.  It  is  tue 
chief  trunk  of  the  lymphatic  system,  ami  the 
principal  canal  through  which  the  chyle  and 
lymph  are  conveyed  to  the  blood. 

thoracic  flns,  s.  pf. 

Ichthv.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  ventral  flns, 
when  tiiey  are  situated  behind  the  pectorals. 

thoracic-myalgia,  s. 

Piithol. :  A  hot  wearying  pam  in  the  ten- 
dinous insertions  of  the  fleshy  bodies  of  the 
pectoral   and   sometimes   of   the  intercostal 
muscles,    arising    from    overwork.     K?st,  a 
flannel  bandage"  round  the  tho.ax    fr.ctmn 
with  anodyne  liniments,  and  attention  to  the 
general  heilth  are  the  appropriate  remedies. 
thoracic-regions,  s.  pi. 
Anal.:    Fourteen  regions  into  -which  the 
thorax   in    man    is    divided    by    imasiinary 
stiainht  lines,   longitnoiiial   and  tiaiisveise, 
so  that  the  exact  situation  ot  any  spot  may 
be  described.     [Abdominal.] 
tho-ra^'-i-ca.  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat 
thorax  iq.y.).} 

Zool  ■  An  order  of  Cirri  pedia.  Carapace 
either  a  capitnlum  or  a  pedicle,  or  an  oper- 
cu lat-d  stall  with  a  basis.  Body  fi,i  iiied  of 
six  thoracic  segments,  generally  /"''"f'^d 
with  six  pairs  of  limbs;  abdomen  rudiment- 
ary, but  often  bearing  caudal  appemlages. 
Families:  Balanidce,Verrui-ida;, and  Lei^adidie. 


•  tho-ra9'-i-si.  »•  Pl-     L^od.    Lat.,    from 
tftomx  (q.v.).J 

/cM!iv.  ••  A  Linnsean  group  of  Fishes  (Si/s- 
tema  ed  12th),  having  the  ventral  nns  in- 
serted on  the  abdominal  surface  below  the 
pectorals. 

thor-a-ciP'-*-**-  '■  '''•    '^"\-  """■■",•  ^^i*" 
thoracs,   and   Gr.   iroiis   (.pons),   genit.  ««« 

(jxnios)=a  foot.] 

Zool  :  A  division  of  Crustacea,  having  the 
special  lofomotory  organs  .l>'^'o°g'"B, '",*'',« 
thorax.  It  contains  two  legions,  Podophthal- 
niia  and  Edriophthalinia  (q.v.). 
thor-a-CO-.  pref.  [Gr.  Biipaf  (lMr<u),  genit 
ei^piiot  (thorakos)  =  a  breastplate.]  01,  or 
belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with, 
the  thorax. 
thbr-aM!05-er-as,  s.  [Pref.  thoraco-.  and 
Gr.  K,pi^  (kcras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genns  of  Orthoceratids.  SheU 
straight  elongated,  conical,  with  a  small, 
latera  straight  siphuiicle.  Known  species 
twentv  ;  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carbonife> 
ous  of' the  United  States  and  Europe. 
thor-a-co-sau'-ras.  s.  [Pref.  thoraco-,  and 
Gr.  a'aOpos  (sauros)  =  a  lizar.1.1 

PabeonI  ■  A  genus  of  Huxley's  Eusuchia, 
pecuHar  to'tlt;  Chalk  of  North  America.  They 
belong  to  the  Procojlia  of  Oiven. 

•  thbr'-ah  (th  as  t),  s.    [Torah.] 

•  thor-al,  a.    [Lat.  thorus,  torus  =  a  couch,  a 

1  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bed. 

■■The  punlshuieut  «' ,"•1"'.!'^'^; „-,.-,;  .TiJew' 
made  by  a  rtwol  aepar>tiou.  -ajlure.   '^""'^'"'"       . 

2  Appellative  of  a  line  in  the  hand ;  caUed 
also  the  Mark  of  Venus. 

thbr'-ax,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  SiipoJ  (tliorax)  = 
the  chest,  a  breastplate.) 

1.  Anatomy:  . 

(1)  Hwnan:  Tire  breast,  and  sr^^ally  the 
bones  enclosing  it.  It  is  ^«"'"*''"  „,'^™'';*^1 
with  convex  walls.  Us  uPPer  ''l'>="  "S  '»  con^ 
tracted  and  bounded  by  the  hi-st  ciorear 
v;rt'ebra,"he  first  pair  of  nj-,  -^  the  niaiiil- 
brium  of  the  sternum.  ^''.^  "  ^fV  '  Jl Sh 
slopes  downwards  on  each  side  to  the  tuemn 
rib -its  longitudinal  axis  is  directed  up- 
wards and  scmiewhat  backwards;  its  trans- 


to  life  and  health.  '_ ■ -_  ^  marine  ■    RO    pot. 


tborictidse— thorough 


4roi 


T«ne  diameter  at  the  widest  part  greatly 
exceeds  the  distance  from  the  bivast  tu  the 
back.  It  I'onsists  of  tlie  dorsal  vertebm*,  the 
stermiin,  tlie  ribs,  and  the  costal  cartilaties, 
and  contains  tlie  lungs,  the  lieart,  &c.  Tlie 
muscles  of  the  thorax  are  :  the  intercostals, 
the  levatmvs  cosUirum,  the  subcostals,  the 
trunujul'iris  sterni,  with  which  may  be  in- 
cluded the  diaphragm. 

(2)  Compar. :  Tlie  part  of  the  trunk  above 
or  anterior  to  the  diapliraf;m. 

2.  Enloni. :  The  central  division  of  the 
body  of  inseets.  It  is  formed  of  tliree  con- 
solidated somites  or  segments  :  the  prothorax, 
the  mesothorax,  and  the  metathorax. 

•  3.  Old  Armour:  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or 
OOIselet;  more  especially  the  cuirass  or  corse- 


OREEK  WARRIOR  WEARING  THORAX. 

let  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  correspond- 
ing to  tlie  lorica  of  the  Romans.  It  consisted 
of  a  breast  and  a  backpiece  fastened  by 
buckles,  and  was  often  richly  ornamented. 

tbdr-ic'-ti-das,  s.  pi.   [Gr.  0uipr)KTT}<;  (^thdriktes) 
=  armed  with  a  breast-plate.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Nec^rophaga.  Minute, 
broad,  convex  beetles,  with  the  prothorax 
very  large  ;  ant^nnfe  clavate,  eleven-Jointed  ; 
tarsi  five-jointed.  Known  species  twenty,  all 
from  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

tlid-ri'-na,  s.    [Thofindm.] 

Chem. :  ThO.  Thorinum  oxide  ;  thorinic 
oxide.  Prepared  from  thorite  by  reducing  it 
to  a  fine  powder  and  decomposing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  After  separation  of  various 
metallic  oxides,  it  is  treated  with  potassic 
sulphate  and  precipitated  as  potassio-thorinic 
sulphate.  From  the  solution  of  the  salt  in 
hot  water,  ammonia  throws  down  thorinic 
hydrate,  which  on  ignition  yields  thorina.  It 
is  a  white  powder  of  a  sp.  gr.  =  9-402.  The 
ignited  oxide  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids,  and  only  difficultly  soluble  in 
sulphuric  acid. 

tho-rin'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  thoriTiium) ;  -ic.]    Per- 

taiuing  to  thoriuuin. 

thorlnlc-oxlde,  s.    [Thorina.] 

UlO-ri'-num,  s.  [Latinised  from  r/ior(q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  Tliorium.  Atomic  weight  =  115"7  ; 
symbol  Th.  A  divalent  metallic  element 
belonging  to  the  group  of  earth-metals  dis- 
covered by  Berzelius,  in  1828,  in  thorite.  It 
is  a  very  rare  element,  and  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  anhydrous  chloride  with  potas- 
sium. The  reduced  thorinum  is  a  gray  me- 
tallic powder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  7*65 
to  7'79.  When  lieated,  it  burns  with  a  bright 
flame,  producing  snow-white  thorina  without 
any  trace  of  fusion.  It  is  not  oxidised  by 
either  hot  or  cold  water,  dissolves  slowly  in 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  more  easily  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by 
caustic  alkalis. 

thorinumchlorlde.  s. 

Chem.  :  ThClg.  Prepared  by  heating  an  in- 
timate mixture  of  thorina  and  charcoal  in  a 
strejun  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  is  deposited 
on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  in  white,  shining 
crystals,  which  are  rectangular,  four-sided 
tal'les.  They  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  dis- 
solve in  water  witli  rise  of  temperature. 

thorinum-hydrate.  s. 

Chem.  :  Th(H0)2.  Obtained  as  a  gelatinous 
mass  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalis  on 
solutions  of  thorinum  salts.  Under  the  air- 
pump  it  dries  up  into  a  white  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  all  acid-;,  excepting  oxalic,  molybdic, 
and  hydrofluoric  acids. 


thorinum-oxide,  5.    (Thokina.] 
thorinum  sulpliide,  s. 

Chem. ;  ThS.  Thorinum  burns  in  the  vapour 
of  sulphur,  forming  a  yellow  pulverulent  sul- 
phide, whi*h  au'iiiires  metallic  Instre  by 
pressure.  It  is  vt-iy  slowly  attacked  l>y  acids, 
and  is  converted  into  thorina  by  roasting. 

thor'-ite,  5.  lEn^.  thoriium) :  suff. -i7«(Min.).] 
Mill.  :  An  isometric  mineral  with  a  tetra- 
hedral  habit;  occurring  in  crystils  and  mis- 
sive in  syenite,  near  Brevig,  Norway.  Also 
found  as  pscndimicrphs  in  the  form  of  zircon 
and  orthoclase.  Hardness,  4'5  to  5;  sji.  gr., 
4'3  to6*4  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  resinous;  colonr, 
orange  to  brownisli-yellow,  black ;  streak, 
liglitornnge  to  dark-brown.  Compos. :  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  thoria  ;  silica,  17  0  ;  thona, 
76-2;  water,  6-8  =  100,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  formula  ThOoSiOa  -1-  liHO. 

thor'-i-um,  5.     [Thorinum.] 

thorn,  "theme,  s.     [A*.S.  thorn;  cogn.  with 
Dut.    doom;    Icel.    thorn;    Dan.    tiorn ;   Sw. 
tdrne;  Ger.  dorn  ;  Goth,  thaurnus.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lajiguage  : 

1.  LiUrally : 

(1)  Any  sharp-pointed  projection  likely  to 
lacerate  the  hand,  on  the  stem  or  any  other 
part  of  a  shrub,  tree,  or  herb.  Popularly,  it 
includes  both  a  botanical  thorn  and  a  prickle. 

(2)  A  thorny  shrub,  tree,  or  herb  ;  often 
used  in  this  sense  in  coniposition,  as  the 
Black(ftor7i  the  Haw(/ior?i,  &c.  When  the 
word  thorn  is  used  alone,  it  generally  signi- 
fies a  hawthorn.  In  Scripture,  and  specially 
in  the  Old  Testament,  thorn  is  a  generic  word 
including  various  spinous  plants  belonging 
to  different  families.  Precision  in  identifying 
them  all  is  impossible. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  that  pricks  or  annoys  as  a 
thorn  ;  anything  painful,  irritating,  or  trouble- 
some ;  a  source  of  annoyance  or  trouble  ;  an 
obstacle,  a  trouble,  a  care. 

"  No  traveller  ever  reached  that  blesBed  abode, 
Who  iouiid  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road." 

Cowper  :  Spiatle  to  an  Afflicted  Lady. 

(2)  The  same  as  Thorn-letter  (q.v.). 

II.  Bot. :  A  sharp  conical  projection  con- 
stituting the  growing  point  of  a  branch  which 
has  proved  abortive.  That  this  is  it.s  origin 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  trees, 
which  are  thorny  in  their  wild  stite,  have 
their  spines  converted  into  branches  when 
long  cultivated  in  a  garden,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  apple  and  the  pear.  A  thorn  ditlers 
from  a  prickle,  which  is  so  superficial  that  it 
comes  away  when  the  bark  is  i>ealed  oiT,  while 
in  similar  circumstances  a  thorn,  being  deep 
seated,  remains.  Sometimes  thorns  bear 
leaves,  as  in  the  Wliitethorn. 

thorn-apple,  s. 

Bot.  :  Datura  Stramonium. 

thorn-bush,  s.  A  shrub  that  bears  thorns. 

"  The  lantern  Is  the  moon  ;  I,  the  man  in  the  niooQj 
th\a  thorn.bicsh,  my  thorn-biuh  :  and  tliis  doij.  luy  dug. 
—,^hakcsp. :  Midsumnier  Jfiyhts  Dream,  v.  i. 

thorn-but,  s.    A  turbot  (q.v.). 
thom-devil,  s.    [Mulocb,  II.  2.] 
thom-headed  worms,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  Acautliocephala  (q.v.),  so  named 
because  they  have  a  trunk  or  proboscis  armed 
with  hooks  by  which  they  can  attach  them- 
selves to,  or  penetrate,  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines of  their  hosts. 

thorn-hedge,  s.  A  hedge  or  fence  com- 
posed of  tlmrns. 

thorn-letter,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
letter  p  (=  th)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  corre- 
sponding character  in  Icelandic. 

thorn-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  More  than  one  species  of  Geometer 
Moths.  The  Purple  Thorn  is  Selenia  illus- 
trata  ;  the  Karly  Thorn,  5.  ilhunaria ;  and  the 
Canary  Shouldered  Thorn,  EnnoJ}ios  tiliaria. 

thorn-set,  a.     Set  or  planted  with  thorns. 

thorn-tailed  agama,  s. 

ZooJ. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Uromastrix  (q.v.). 

•  thorn,  v.t.    [TaoRN,  s.]    To  prick  or  pierce 
with,  or  as  with  a  thorn. 

"  The  only  rose  of  all  the  stock 
That  never  thorn'd  him." 

Teiinyton  :  ffarotd,  L  L 


thorn-b&ck,  s.    [Eng.  (ftor«,  a.,  and  back.] 

Ichthy. :  RajacUivata,  one  of  thecoirmionest 
of  the  IJritish  Il;iys,  occurring  all  round  the 
coast.  It  is  dark-brown  in  colour,  with 
lighter  spots ;  the  whole  upper  surface  is 
covered  with  asperities,  and  a  variabh-  num- 
ber of  large  spines,  like  rcciirvcrl  nails,  more 
abundant  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  but 
always  extending  down  the  tail  in  thf  iiu^Hau 
line.  It  is  in  the  best  condition  in  NovtMnber, 
but  is  not  highly  esteemed  as  a  food-fish. 

•  thorn'-less,  a.   [Eng.  (fior7i,  s. ;  -less.]    Free 
from  thorns.     (Lit.  dsjig.) 

"  Youth's  gay  prime  ind  thortilru  pRthn." 

C'oleri'l'je :  injiiiie'  V-  /inwlt*. 

tborn'-tall,  s.     [Eng.  thorn,  s.,  and  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  the  species  of 
two  genera  of  Humming-birds— Gonldia  (four 
species)  and  Discura  (one).  The  Uiil-featbers 
in  the  first  genns  are  much  elongated  and 
sliarply  pointed,  and  the  tarsi  are  covered 
with  a  tutt  of  f^'athers.  Discura  has  a  racket 
at  the  end  of  the  tail, 

thorn'-y,  "  thora-le,  a.    [Eng.  thorn,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  /.(/.;  Full  of  thorns  or  spines;  rough 
with  thorns  or  prickles. 

■'  Re  intlie  thick  woven  covert 
Painfully  tuBs,  ur  In  the  thorny  bnikti 
Torn  and  emharrasa'd  bleeds.' 

Hvjiiurvile :  Chate,  L 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Sharp,  pricking,  pressing. 

"  Xo  dislike  against  the  penon 
Of  our  good  qiieeti,  but  the  sliari'  thorny  ^loiuta 
Of  my  alleged  reaaouB  drive  tlils  furwaid  ' 

Sliakcsp.  :  l/enry  ''///..  11.  4. 

2.  Troublesome,  vexatious,  perplexing, 
harassing. 

"  The  thorny  point  of  bare  distress." 

Shakeip. :  A$  You  Ltke  It.  U.  T. 

thorny-olams,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Chamidae. 
thorny-oyster,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Spondylus  (q.v.).  Tht-  h>wer 
valve  in  old  specimens  is  almost  always  spiuy. 

thorny-restharrow,  s.  [Restharrow.] 

t  thorny-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Fagonia  tri/olium,  a  Bean-caper. 

th6r'-6ugh(3ft^ silent),  *  thor-ow, '  thor-u 

*  thor-owe,     *  thor-ugh,     '  thorw, 

•  thumb,  a.,  adv.,  prep.,  &.  s.     [A  latrr  form 
of  f/trai([7/i  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Passing  through. 

"  Let  all  three  sides  he  »  double  house,  without 
thorough  lighU  on  tiie  Bides."— flitco/i  /  Vf  DuUdtTiff. 

2.  Passing  through  or  to  the  end  ;  hence, 
complete,  perfect. 

■■  The  Irish  horseboys,  In  the  thorough  reformattoa 
of  that  realm,  should  be  cut  oS."—Spenier :  titatt  of 
Irela  mi. 

3.  Thorough-going. 

"In  conclusion,  he  urged  them  to  be  thorough  in 
what  they  undertook."— Ci-iffTper,  Dec.  20,  188&. 

B,  As  adverb  ; 

1.  Thoroughly. 

"  So  was  I  with  the  flonR 
rftorouT  rauished."  Chaucer:  J-low*r  A  Iitaf. 

2.  Through. 

"Xol  though  the  serpent's  etlng  should  pierce  m* 
thorowjh.'  Byron  :  Heaven  &  Earth,  L  L 

*  C.  As  preposition : 

1.  Through. 

"  On  mountains,  (ftorow  bramblea,  pits,  and  floadB.** 
Beautii.  £  FUt.  :  PhUatter,  tr. 

2.  By  means  of. 
I>,  As  substantive  I 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  A  passage,  a  thoroughfare  ;  a  channel ; 
any  means  of  passage. 

"The  alteration  must  he  from  the  hand  by  making 
other  thorouyha  &ati  devices."— Bra-l/ord  :  Hvrkt.  L 
803. 

2.  An  interfurrow  between  two  ridges;  A 
channel  for  water.     (Prov.) 

II.  Eng.  Hist.  :  A  word  used  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  by  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strallord, 
in  his  conlidential  crrespondence,  to  express 
the  scheme  he  meditated  for  subverting  tho 
liberties  of  his  countrymen  and  making 
Charles  an  absolute  monarch. 

■■  To  this  scheme,  in  his  confidential  eorr«8pondenc«, 
he  gave  the  expressive  name  of  I'horough." — Macan^ay: 
Hist.  EiiJ,.  ch.  L 

thorough -bass,  thorough -base,  *. 

[bass(3),  5.,nt.] 


b6il,  bo^;  pout,  j6^l;  cat,  5ell.  chorus,  ^bin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbln.  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^iat.    pb  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  -  sbus.    -ble,  -^©#  &c  =  b^l,  deL 
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thorough-bolt.  s. 

Shi^tlmiUL :  A  Itolt  going  through  from  side 
to  side. 

thorongh-brace,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  strong  luind  or  thong  extending 
from  tlie  fioMt  to  the  back  C-sijring  and 
supporting  the  body, 

thorough-bred,  a.  &  s. 

A.  --1^  atfjectiv^ : 

I.  Lit. :  Of  pure  and  unmixed  breed,  stock, 
or  race ;  bred  from  a  sire  and  dam  of  the 
purest  breed. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Having;  the  qualities  or  charai^teri sties  of 
pure  breeiiing;  high-spirited,  mettlesome  ;  ele- 
gant or  grateful  in  form,  bearing,  or  the  like. 

2.  Thoroui^h :  as,  a  t?iorougk-bred  scamp. 
(CoHoq.) 

B.  As  sitbst. :  Ananimal,  especially  a  horse, 
of  pnre  breed,  stnck,  or  race. 

*  thorough'framing,  s. 

CarjK  :  An  uM  term  for  the  framing  of  doors 
and  windows. 

thorough-going,  a.  Going  through,  or 
to  the  end  (ir  bottom  ;  going  or  ready  to  go  to 
any  icDgths  ;  extreme,  thorough. 

"  Multlulicatioii  uf  proprietors  is  uot  the  kind  of 
Rforio  whifjh  finds  favour  with  a  l.ivge  section  of  the 
more  (horougk-goiiiij  l.ind  reformers."— y.  S.  Mill  : 
Dissert' iiioiis  ;  Adotce  to  Lund  fleforniert. 

thorough-lighted,  a.  Lighted  so  that 
the  light  passes  right  through.  Applied  to  a 
room  or  bnilding  that  has  windows  on  oppo- 
site sides,  the  light  not  being  intercepted  by 
partitions. 

*  thorough- paced,  a.  Perfectly  trained 
to  go  through  all  the  paces  of  a  well-train<'d 
horse  ;  hence,  perfect  or  complete  ;  thorough  ; 
thorough-going  ;  going  all  lengths. 

"For  he  [Gregory  of  HiuitiiigtonJ  wasf/iorofffA-pucerf 
in  three  tongues,  Latine.  Greek  [na  apjiears  by  hia 
many  coiiuiieuta  ou  those  grammariuusj.  and  Hebrew." 
—Fuller:   Wortiiiet ;  MuntingtonBhire. 

'Uiorough-pin,  s.  a  disease  in  horses, 
whi'-h  consists  of  enlarged  mucous  capsules 
on  each  side  of  the  hocks,  giving  somewhat 
the  appearance  as  if  a  pin  had  been  thrust 
through. 

"  When  the  Joint  capsule  becoraea  distended  with 
flnid.  it  not  only  protrudes  in  front  of  the  liock. 
fUlinjr  up  the  hollow  which  is  characteristit;  of  the 
healthy  joint,  but  it  Also  exhibits  itself  in  the  foiui  uf 
a  soft  swelling  at  the  upper  part  of  the  joint,  in  the 
spiioe  within  the  bone  which  forma  the  point  of  the 
hock  and  the  bone  of  the  leg  directly  in  front  of  it. 
This  awcliiiig  appears  on  botJi  sides  of  the  leg.  and 
from  its  Position  is  CA\\<iii&(horouoh-pii>.  Thorough- 
pins  of  the  limited  form,  consisting  of  small  bnra:il 
tumours  in  the  apace  in  front  of  the  bone  which  forma 
the  point  of  the  hock,  quite  unconnected  with  the 
principal  joint  surface,  are  of  no  more  consequence 
than  ordinary  wiudgalls.  Thorouijh-i'ms  are  only 
fleriuus  when  they  are  a  part  of  the  disease  of  the 
principal  caLisule,  forming,  in  fact,  h  portion  of  a 
*  blood '  or '  bog '  spavin."— /SeW,  April  4,  1885. 

*  thorough  -  sped,  a.  Fully  accom- 
plished ;  tliorougli-paced, 

"Our  r/wj-iujft-s/.ted  republic  of  Whigs,  which  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  all  hupers,  pretenders,  and  profes- 
sors, are  most  highly  usclul  to  priucea." — Surifl, 

*  thorough-Stitch,  adv.  Fully,  com- 
pletely ;  going  the  whole  length  of  any  busi- 
xtess. 

"Those  solid  divines,  that  experimentally  know 
vhat  belongs  to  the  healing  of  a  sinning  soul,  go 
(homugh-stitch  to  work."— Bp.  Ball ."  Sermon  on  Eph, 
iT.  30. 

thorough  -  wax,  thorow-wax. 
throw-wax,  s. 

Bot. :  Bupleurum  rot undi folium.  The  stem 
is  branched  ;  the  leaves  ovate,  perfoliate  ;  the 
flowers  greenish-yellow,  with  large  bracts  ; 
fruit  witli  striate  interstices.  The  name  was 
given  by  Turner  because,  as  he  says,  "tlie 
Eftalke  waxeth  thro  the  leaves."  (Prior.)  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  vulnerary.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia;  rare  in 
Britain. 

thor'-ough-fare  (gh  silent),  "thor-ow- 
fare,  "  thurgh-fare,  s,  [Eng.  thorough, 
SLud/ure,] 

1.  A  passage  through  fiom  one  street,  open- 
ing, (fee,  to  another;  an  unobstructeil  way, 
especially  an  unobstructed  road  or  street  for 
public  tratfic. 

"The  tkorougt^fares  were  overran  with  weed.'* 

Browning;  SordcHo,  Iv. 

*2.  Power  of  passing  ;  passage. 

thor'-ough-ly   {gh  silent),  *  through-ly, 

*  thor-OW-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  thorough;    -Uj'] 


In  a  thorough  manner  or  degree ;  perfectly, 
completely,  luUy,  entirely. 

"  Most  of  the!*e  were  known  to  be  thoroufjhty  well 
affected  to  the  government.'— Jfacau^y.*  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxL 

thor'-ough-ness  igh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
thorough;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thorough  ;  eoiupk-teness,  perfectness. 

thor'-ough-wort  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng. 

thorough,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Eiipatorium  per/oUatum.  The  stem  is 
round,  erect,  and  hairy  ;  the  leaves  subsessile, 
opposite,  linear-lanceulate,  acuminate,  serrate, 
wrinkled,  pale  underneath  and  hairy ;  the 
involucre  cylindiical  and  inibricjited ;  the 
twelve  to  fifteen  florets  tubular.  It  grows  in 
bogs  in  North  America.  Tlie  whole  plant  is 
intensely  bitter.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves 
has  been  given  as  a  febrifuge.  In  larger 
quantities  it  is  emetic,  sudurific.  and  aperient. 
Called  also  Boneset  and  Crosswort. 

*thor-ow,  a.,  &c,  *  [Thorough.] 

thorp,  thorpe,  s.  [A.S.  thorp  =  a  village  ; 
eogn.  with  Dut.  dorp=  a  village;  led.  thorp; 
Dan.  torp  ;  Sw.  torp  =  a  little  farm,  a  cottage  ; 
Goth,  thaurp  ;  Ger.  dor/.]  A  group  of  houses 
standing  together  in  the  country  ;  a  village,  a 
hamlet.  It  occurs  principally  as  an  element 
in  place  names,  and  in  names  derived  from 
places  :  as,  AUhorp,  Copsmans^ftoryv,  &c. 

"  Wish'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came— 
Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill." 

Wordsworth:  Excurtion.  bk,  viii. 

thos,  s.    [Thous.] 

th5^e»  "thos,  *thas,  a.  &  pron.  [Tnis.] 
Usud  as  the  plural  of  that,  these  being  used  as 
the  plural  of  this,  but  etynmlogically  one  of 
the  f.'rms  of  the  plural  of  this.  When  tliose 
and  these  are  used  to  express  contradistinc- 
tion, those  refers  to  the  things  first  mentioned, 
or  furtliest  ott";  these  to  things  last  mentioned, 
or  nearer. 

thoQ.  (in  the  objective  and  dative  cases  thee, 
pi.  you.  or  ye),  pron.  [A.S.  dhv,;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  thu;  Goth,  thu  ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  rfu  ,• 
Irish  &  Gael,  tu  ;  Wei.  ti ;  Rnss.  tui ;  Lat. 
tu  ;  Gr.  <rv,  to  (su,  tu);  Pers.  tu;  Sansc. 
iviirti.  The  A.S.  dhii  was  thus  declined  :  nom. 
dhu,  genlt.  dhi^i,  dat.  d/i«,  accus.  dhec,  dhe ; 
nora.  pi.  ge,  genit.  eower,  dat.  eow,  accus. 
eowic,  eow.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
employment  of  thou  to  any  one  indicated 
familiarity  with  him,  whether  of  luve  or  of 
contempt.  The  use  of  the  plural  you  for  the 
singular  thou  was  established  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.]  The 
second  personal  pronoun  of  the  singular 
number ;  used  to  denute  the  person  spoken 
to ;  thyself. 

"  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  t'loii." 

i'co((  .■  3farmion,  vi.  30. 

*r  (1)  It  was  frequently  used  emphatically  in 
phrases  expressive  uf  contempt,  reproach, 
scorn,  anger,  or  the  like. 

"All  that  Lord  Cobham  did  was  at  thy  instigation 
thou  viper,  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor." — Coks;  To 
Sir  fV'dter  /ialet-jh.  itt  his  Trial  nf  the  latter. 

(2)  The  employment  of  thou  by  the  early 
Quakers  implied  that  they  regarded  no  man, 
however  exalted  his  rank,  with  special  re- 
verence. With  reference  to  them  Fuller,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Seventh  Book,  explains 
the  usage  of  his  time  in  a  sentence  useful  for 
lexicographical  purposes : 

"In  opposition  whereunto  we  maintain  that  thou 
from  superiors  to  inferiors  is  proper  as  a  sign  of  com- 
mand ;  b-om  equals  to  equals  is  passable  as  a  Di^te  of 
famihRrity;  but  from  inferiors  to  superiors,  if  i>ro- 
ceeding  from  ignonmce.  hath  a  smack  of  clowuisbuess ; 
if  from  atfectiition,  a  tone  of  contempt.' 

(3)  Thou  is  used  now  only  in  addresses  to 
the  Deity,  and  in  poetry. 

*  thoi^,  v.t.  &  i.     [Thoo,  pron.] 

A,  Trails. :  To  address  with  the  pronoun 
thou  ;  to  treat  with  familiarity. 

"  Taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink :  if  thou  Ihou'tt 
him  some  thrice,  it  shall  uot  be  fi.misa."ShakeBp. : 
Twelfth  mght.  iii.  2. 

B.  Inirans. :  To  use  the  words  thou  and 
thee  in  conversation. 

though  (gh  silfnt),  *  thogh,  •  thoughe, 
'thah.  *  thalh, '  theah,  •  thseh,  *  thega, 
*  thagh,  ■  thau,  •  thauh.  *  thai, "  thelgh, 

conj.  ^  ndiK  [.■\.S.  dheah.  dhrh;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  docA  =  yet,  but;  Icel.  tho ;  Dan.  dog; 
Sw.  dock;  O.  H.  Ger.  doh ;  Ger.  doch;  Goth. 
th(iuh.] 


A.  As  conj. :  Granting,  admitting,  allcwtng, 
or  assuming  it  to  be  the  fact  that ;  even  were 
it  the  case  that:  even  if;  notwithstanding 
that. 


B.  As  odi'.  :  Notwithstanding  this  or  that ; 
however,  for  all  tliat. 

"  Let  me  Intreat  you 
To  use  her  name  as  little  as  you  can,  thoufjh." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Sea  Voyage,  It. 

H  (1)  As  though  :  As  if. 

"In  the  vine  were  three  branches,  and  it  was  at 
though  it  budded."— OciiMia  xl.  10. 

*  (2)  Though  that :  Though. 

"  Though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollotinu." 

Hhakegp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  1.  3. 

•(3)  What  though:  EMiptically  used  for 
What  care  I  though,  Uliat  does  it  signify  though, 

"  By  chance  but  not  by  truth  :  what  though  f" 
Shakes/i.  :  King  Juhit,  L 

thought  (ough  as  a),  *  thoughte,  pret.  & 

pa.  par.  of  V.     [Think.] 

thought(oughasa),*thoght,5.  [A.S.  thoht, 
gethoht,  theaht.  gctheaht,  finm  gethoht,  thoht^ 
pa.  par.  of  thencan  =  to  think  (q.v.);  Icel. 
thotti,  tkMtr,  from  thdtti,  pa.  t.  of  thekkja  =  to 
know ;  Ger.  dachte,  gedaoht,  from  gedachtt 
pa.  par.  of  deyikea  -.  to  think.] 

1.  The  act  nf  thinking  ;  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  any  way  except  sense  and  perception. 

"  Thought  Is  free,"  Shakesp.  :  Temp-st.  iii.  2. 

2.  Serious  consideration ;  deliberation,  re- 
flection, 

"  Evil  is  wroucht 
By  want  of  tlmui/ht 
As  well  as  want  of  heart."     Bood :  Lady't  Dream, 

*  3.  Anxious,  brooding  care  ;  deep  concern 
or  solicitude. 

"Take  no  thnnght  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  what  ye  sh:ill  drink,"— J/a«AeuT  vL  25. 

4.  The  mental  state  of  one  who  thinks ; 
silent  contemplation  ;  deep  cogitation  ;  medi- 
tation or  study. 

"She  pined  in  thoxtglU." 

Shakeap.  :  Twelfth  Night.  11.  4 

5.  The  power  or  faculty  of  thinking ;  tl»e 
mental  facuitj  ;  tlie  mind. 

"  It  is  past  the  infinite  of  thiuqht." 

bhukesp.  :  Much  Ado.  li  8L 

6.  That  which  is  thought ;  an  idea  ;  a  con- 
ception of  the  mind  ;  as : 

(1)  A  judgment,  an  opinion,  a  conclusion, 

"  I  speak  ray  thoughts."      Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado.  i,  U 

(2)  That  which  springs  from,  originates  in, 
or  is  produced  by  the  imagination  ;  a  creatinn 
of  the  mind  having  a  distinct  existence  from 
the  mind  that  created  it;  a  fancy,  a  conceit, 
a  conception. 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tenrs." 

Wordsworth:  Intim.  qf  Jmmortalitg.  xL 

*  7.  Hope,  expectation. 

"  We  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France." 

Shiikesp,  :  Beiiry  V.,  i.  3. 

8.  Intention,  design. 


If  (1)  A  tlwugJd:  A  very  small  degree  or 
quantity. 

"  If  the  hair  were  a  thought  brjwner." 

.Shiikesp.  :  Much  Ado.  iii.  4. 

(2)  Seco7id  thov.ghts:  Maturer  deliberation; 
after  consideration. 

"  Is  It  80  true  that  teeond  thoughts  are  be^t  ?' 

Tennyson  :  Sea  Dreams,  85. 

thought-reader,  s.  a  mesmerist  who 
claims  to  be  able  to  discover  what  is  p;t.ssing 
in  another  person's  mind ;  an  exponent  of 
thought  TPadin^.     [BIinp-iieadinq.] 

thought-reading,  s.  A  branch  of  mes- 
merism. Whilst  exiiiltiting  their  powers  its 
exponents  are  blindfolded,  and  claim  that 
without  collusion  or  the  aid  of  confederates* 
they  can  find  articles  hidden  in  their  absence, 
give  the  numbers  of  bank-notes,  &c.  In 
thought-reading  proper  the  tliought-readei 
holds  the  hand  and  pulse  of  the  person  to  be 
operated  on,  and  professes  to  be  able,  by 
mesmeric  sympathy,  to  discover  what  is 
passing  in  his  mind.     [Mind-reader.] 

thought-transference,  $.  A  mip- 
posfd  emotioiiai  infiupTne  of  one  person's 
mind  upon  Ihat  of  aut^ther  at  a  distance. 

*  thought'-ed  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  thought, 
a.  ;  -ed.]  Havini,'  thoughts  ;  chiefly  in  com- 
position :  as,  sad'thoughted. 

*  thought-en,  pret.  of  v.    [Think.] 


I&te,  f3,t.  &re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hor,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt^ 
or.  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub.  cure,  9nite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  =  kw* 
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*ttlOUght-en,   a.     [Kn;^'.   thoiujht,   s. ;   -en.] 
Having  a  thouj^'tit ;  thinking. 

"  Be  you  tliou'jhteit 
That  I  came  with  no  111  Intent." 

Shukesp, :  Pericles,  !v.  6. 

thought'-ful  (ough  as  a),  a.    [Eug.  tliought ; 

■Sum.] 

1.  Full  of  thotis^t  or  reflection ;  cnntera- 
plalive  ;  engaged  in  or  given  to  meditation. 

2.  Attentive,  careful ;  having  the  mind 
directed  to  an  object. 

■■  It  requires  muL-h  care,  and  nice  observation  to  ex- 
tract and  sepir&te  the  precions  ore  from  so  much  vile 
mixture;  so  that  tlie  undersbtnding  must  be  patient, 
and  H  ary,  and  thought/ al  In  seeking  iT\xVa."—OlanoM  : 
Essay  1. 

•  3.  Promoting  meditation  ;  favourable  to 
meditation  or  conteniplatinn. 

"  War.  horrid  war.  your  thoupht.ful  walks  invade, 
And  steel  uow  glitters  in  the  muses'  shade.' 

Pope:  Chorus  of  Athenians. 

*4.  Anxious,  solicitous;  full  of  anxiety  or 
care. 

"  Around  her  crowd  Distrust,  and  Doubt,  and  Fear. 
Aud  thought/ii]  Foresight  and  tormenting  Care.' 

Prior:  Passage  in  Erasmus  Imitated. 

5.  Exhibiting  or  evincing  thought  or  care; 
considerate  :  as,  a  thoughtful  act  or  gift. 

^  Thoiightfuly  or  full  of  thinluig ;  coiisider- 
cUe,  or  ready  to  consider ;  and  ddiberate,  ready 
to  deliberate,  rise  upon  each  other  in  tlieir 
signitiGitiou  :  he  who  is  thonghtfal  does  nut 
forget  his  duty  ;  he  who  is  considerate  pauses, 
and  considers  properly  what  is  liis  duty ;  he 
who  deliberates  considers  deliberately.  It  is  a 
recommencJation  to  a  subordinate  person  to 
be  thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of  him  ; 
it  is  the  recommendation  of  a  confidential 
person  to  be  considerate,  as  he  lias  often  to 
judge  according  to  his  own  discretion;  it  is 
the  re<Tommendation  of  a  person  who  is  acting 
for  himself  in  critical  matters  to  l>e  deliberate. 
There  is  this  farther  distinction  in  tlie  word 
deliberate,  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad 
sense  to  mark  a  settled  intention  to  do  evil ; 
young  people  may  sometimes  plead,  in  extenu- 
ation of  their  guilt,  that  their  misdeeds  do  not 
arise  fi'om  deliberate  malice. 

Uioughf-fful-lj?  (ougb  as  a),  ndv.  [Eng. 
thoughtful :  -ly.]  In  a  thouglitful  or  con- 
templative manner  ;  with  thought  or  consi- 
deration ;  with  solicitude  or  anxiety. 

"  The  Planter,  under  his  roof  ot  thatch, 
Smoked  thougl'tfullg  and  slow." 

Longfellow:  The  Quadroon  Girt. 

thought'-ful-ness  (ough  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
thoughtful ;  -w^.^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  thoughtful ;  deep  meditation  ;  anxiety, 
carefulness,  serious  attention. 

"  Such  a  de^ee  of  thonghffulness,  aa  takes  up  and 
dejects,  ami  distracts  the  mUxd." —Atterbury :  Her- 
tnons,  vol.  IV.,  sen  V). 

thought'-less  (ough  as  a), «.    [Eng.  thmtgkt, 

8.  ;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  thought  or  care ;  having  no 
thought ;  heedless,  unthinking,  careless, 
negligent. 

"  A  rude  and  thoughtless  &chooVhoy."  —  Alacaulag : 
Site.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Dull,  stupid. 

"  Just  aa  a  blockhead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skull, 
Aud  thanks  his  stars  he  was  nut  burn  a  foo!  " 

Pops  :  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

3.  Done  without  thought,  care,  or  heed  .  as, 
a  thoughtless  act  or  remark. 

thought'-les8-ly  (ough  as  a),  adv.  [Eug. 
tlioughtless ;  -ly.]  In  a  thou;j;litless  manm-r ; 
without  thought  ;  carelessly,  unthinkingly, 
negligently. 

"  He  who  runs  on  thmightlesEly  in  the  mad  career  of 
pleasure,  can  scarcely  fail  of  loslngtbisliealth."— ^jjoa:; 
Sermons,  vol.  vt,  ser.  6. 

thought' -less-ness  (ough  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
tha)i(jht!ess;  -ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  thoughtless;  want  of  thought;  heed- 
lessness, carelessness. 

"  They  lose  the  very  idea  of  foresight,  and  contract 
the  rh'iuahtlessiiess  of  children,"— Coo*;  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  vi..ch.  i. 

*thoughf-sick  (ough  as  a),  adv.  [Eng. 
thought,  s.,  and  sick.]  Uneasy  with  sad  re- 
flections ;  sad,  sorrowful. 

"  Heav'n's  face  doth  plow 
With  tristful  visage  ;  and,  as  gainst  the  doom. 
Is  thoughtsick  at  the  act"       ShakfSi'.     lliimlet.  ill.  4. 

*  thought-some  (ough  as  a),  a.     [Eng. 

thought;  -some.]     Thoughtful. 

•  thought'  -  some  -  ness  (ough  as  a),  s. 

[Eng.  thought  some  ;  -n«ss.]  Thoughtfulness  ; 
thought.  {Fairfax:  Bulk  &  Selvedge  of  the 
World.) 


*  tho'-us,  s.  [Gr.  e^i  {thos),  geiiit.  flu>«  {tlioos) 
=  a  jackal.] 

Ziiol. :  Accoi-ding  to  Hamilton  Smith,  a  sec- 
tion of  Canidffi,  having  tlie  form  of  wolvea  on 
a  small  scale;  not  mnre  than  eighteen  inches 
high;  structure  very  light :  tail  rather  short, 
forming  a  scanty  brusli,  tip  black  ;  fur  close, 
hard  ;  livery  mostly  chequered,  or  pencilled 
with  Mack  and  white,  extremities  buH";  they 
are  not  gregarious  and  do  not  burrow.  From 
Africa  and  south-western  Asia.  Some  of  the 
speeies  are  now  classed  with  Canis  and  others 
with  Vulpes.    [Thooid,  A.] 

tho^'-^and,  *  thou-synde,  *  thou-sant, 

s.&a.  [A.S.  thusend :  cogu.  witli  Dut.  (/Hi^tvK/; 
Icel.  thusund,  thushund,  thusundradh  ;  Dan. 
tiisitid;  Sw.  tusen;  Ger.  tauseiui;  Goth,  thus- 
undi.  The  second  element  is  evidently  A.S. 
and  leel,  hund  =  a  hundred  ;  the  etymology 
of  the  fiist  element  of  the  word  is  doubtful.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  number  of  ten  hundreds ;  ten  times 
a  hundred  ;  hence  used  indefinitely  for  a  great 
number,  and  in  the  plural  for  an  iudetimte 
number. 

"  Some  thousands  of  these  logs." 

Shakeip. :  Tempest,  IIL  1. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of 
ten  hundred,  as  1,000,  or  M. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Denoting  the  number  of  ten 
hundred. 

"  One  day  Is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day."— 2  Peter  lii.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  to  denote  a  great  number  in- 
definitely :  as,  It  is  a  thousand  chances  that 
you  fail. 

t  thousand-legs,  s. 

Zool. :  A  millepede. 

tho^'-^and-fold,  Hhu-sen-fald.  a.  [Eng. 
thoitsand ;  -fold.]  Multiplied  a  thousand 
times. 

"  Ye  have  repaid  me  back  a  thoutandf'ld." 

LongfeUoio  :  Dedication, 

choil' - ^andth,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  thousand; 
suff".  -tk.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  after  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
ninth  ;  the  ordinal  of  a  thousand. 

"  He  that  will  divide  a  uiinnte  Into  a  thousand  parts, 
BDd  break  but  apart  of  a  thousandth  nariiu  the  affairs 
of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  Cnpld  bath  clapt 
him  o'  th'  shoulder,  but  I'll  warrant  him  heart-whole. " 
—Shiikesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  L 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  a  thousand 
equal  jiarts  into  which  anything  is  or  may 
be  divided. 

3.  Hence,  fig.,  occurring  or  being  one  of  a 
very  great  number  :  as,  To  do  a  thing  for  the 
thousaiulth  time. 

B.  As.mbsL:  The  thousandth  part  of  any- 
thing ;  one  of  a  thousand  parts  into  which 
anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

thowe,  s.  &  V.    [Thaw.] 

thowl,  thow-el,  thowle,  s,    [Thole,  s.] 

thow'-less,  a.  [For  thewless  ~  wanting  thews 
or  strength.]    Sluggish,  inactive.    (Scotch.) 

"  Because  I  willuot  wait  upon  the  lAow/ cm,  thriftleis. 
flssenlesa.  ministry  of  that  carnal  mau." — Scott:  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  v. 

*  thow-thys-tyHe»  "  sow-thys-tylle,  s. 

[SowTHisTLE.]    Sowtliistle.    (I'rampt.  Parv.) 

thra'-9i-a,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  Thraciiis 
=  Thracian,] 

Zoo!. :  A  genus  of  Anatinida>.  Shell  oblong, 
nearly  equi valve,  slightly  compressed,  at- 
teimated,  and  gaping  behind  ;  cartilage  pro- 
cesses thick ;  pallial  sinus  shallow.  Animal 
with  the  mantle  closed ;  foot  linguiform ; 
siphon  rather  long,  with  fringed  orifices.  They 
live  in  water  from  four  to  120  fathoms  deep. 
Recent  species  seventeen,  from  Greenland, 
the  United  States,  Britain,  Norway,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Canaries,  China,  &c.  ;  fossil 
thirty-six,  from  the  Lnwer  Oolite,  if  not  the 
Trias,  onward.    (Woodward.) 

Thra'-cian,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thracia, 
orTlirace,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  having 
the  lower  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary. 

B.  As  snJ)st. :  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Thrace. 

thr&ck,  V...    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.S.  thrcec, 


thracu  —  force,  strength,  brunt.]     To  load  or 
burden. 

"  But  ci'rtalnly  we  Hhnll  one  day  And  that  the  strait 
gat«  Im  U)'  n.irrow  fur  any  hum  U>  Coui*  buntllng  lu, 
IhrackU  wttii  ^-ruat  v>oiMiuiiaitjnH.  and  ^TOatvr  ourruj*- 
Uuua." — .SoueA  ;  Sermons,  voL  11.,  ser.  C. 

thrack-acat,  s. 

Mining:  Metiil  remaining  in  the  mine. 

thral'-ddm, "  thrall-dome,  s,  [Icel.  thrcd, 
ddnir.]  The  slate  or  condition  of  being  a 
thrall ;  Estate  of  servitude  ;  bondage,  slavery. 

"  Ue  had  spirit  euougli  to  bo  at  tiint.'s  angry  with 
hlnistilf  for  submitting  to  such  thrahiom,  aud  Im- 
patient to  break  louse  from  IL'  —  Macaulny:  £i$t. 
Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

thrall,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  thnfll^a  thrall,  a  s-^rf, 
a  slave;  cogn.  with  Dan.  tnrl ;  bw.  trdl; 
O.  H.Gcr.drigil,  dn-gll,  trigil,triku  ^a  slave. 
Original  meaning,  probably  a  runner,  a  mes- 
senger, hence  a  servant,  from  the  same  root 
as  Goth,  thragjan;  A.ij.  thrcegian  =  to  run; 
A-S.  thrag,  thrah  =  a,  running,  a  course.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  slave,  a  serf,  a  bondman. 

*•  Thut  we  may  so  sutTlce  his  veni^eful  ire. 
Or  do  tiiiii  mightier  service  as  his  thrnflM 
By  right  of  war."  MiUon  :  P.  i.  1.  IM. 

2.  Slavery,  bondage,  servitude. 

"  Her  men  took  land. 
And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses,  bed,  and  ftU 
That  richly  fumiah'd  it ;  he  still  iii  thrall 
Of  all-Bubduiug  sleepe  " 

Chitpman  :  Bonier ;  Odyuett  xllL 

3.  A  shelf,  a  stand  ;    a  stand  for  barrels, 
iProv.) 

"The  dairr  thralls,  I  nii|.'ht  ha'  wrote  my  nooke  on 
'em.*'— GP.  ElioC:  Adam  Bede,  ch.  vl. 

B.  As  adj. :  Bond  ;  subject. 

"The  Romyshe  Bi\hllon  hath  certayiie  hundred  o( 
yeres  holden  all  Chridtendome  captiue  aud  thraU."-^ 
Udal ;  Luke.    (Pref.) 

"  thrall-ftlll,  a.    Enslaved. 

,■  Ui>i  thrall-full  sl;.te." 

Sylvester:  Job  Triumphant,  Iv.  686. 

thrall-like,  a.     Like  or  characteristic  of 
a  thrall ;  slavish. 

'thrall,  v.t,     [Thrall,  s.]    To  bring  into  a 
state  of  bondage  or  slavery ;  to  enslave,  to 
enthrall. 
"  Thrall'd  in  an  Hand  ;  shipwrarkt  iu  his  taares; 

And  in  the  fancies  that  C'llypso  beares. 
Bound  from  his  birtlirij-'ht" 

Chupm.\ii  :  ffomer;  Odyttey,  T. 

*thrall'-er,  s.      [Eng.  thrall, 
who  enslaves  or  enthralls. 


-er.]     One 


*  thrall' -ess,  5.  [Eng.  thrall;  -ess.]  A  female 
thrall ;  a  female  slave  or  servant.  (Wyclife: 
Jer,  xxxiv.  6.) 

thrang,  a.  &  s.    [Throng.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Crowded,  busy,  intimate,  feu 
miliar.    (Scotch.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  throng. 

thra'-nite,  s.    [Gr.  ^pan'TT)?  (thranitesy] 

Greek  Antiq. :  One  of  the  rowers  on  the  top- 
most bench  iu  a  trireme,  who  had  the  longest 
oars  aud  the  most  work. 

thrap»  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Nifut. :  To  bind  on  ;  to  fasten  round. 

"The  hull  was  so  damaged,  that  it  had  for  soma 
time  been  secured  by  cibles  which  were  served  or 
thrappeU  round  it." — Southey:  Life  qf  Helton. 

thrap'-ple,    s.      [Thrqpple.]      The   throat 

(Scutch.) 

"Sorrow  be  in  your  thrapple  then  I" — Seott  *  Quy 
ilannering,  ch.  1. 

thraS-a'-et-US,  s.  [Gr.  epaxrv^  {ihTasus)  = 
bold,  daring,  and  ierck  (acios)  =an  eagle.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Buteoninai,  with  one 
species,  Thra^saetus  harpya,  the  Hai-py  Eagle, 
ranging  from  Mexico  t/i  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 
Bill  like  Aquila,  nostrils  niirrow,  an<i  set 
sonnwhat  crosswise  ;  wings  with  fnnrth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  quills  longest ;  tail  long  and  rounded ; 
tarsi  short,  stout,  with  large  scales  in  front 
and  small  ones  at  side  ;  toes  powerful. 

thrash,  thresh,  *thresch-en,  *threshe, 

v.t.  k  i.  [For  ihersch,  by  metathesis  of  r, 
from  A.S.  therscan,  thirscan  (pa.  t.  thtvrsc.  pa, 
par.  thorscen) ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  dcrschen ; 
Dut.  dorschen ;  Icel.  threskja;  Dan.  tmrske ; 
Sw.  trtiska;  Ger.  dreschen ;  Goth,  thriskan 
(pa.  t.  thrask,  pa.  par.  tliruskans).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  Literalhi : 

(1)  To  beat  out,  or  separate  the  grain  OS 


^Sil,  bo^;  poiit,  joT^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hlii.  henQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  eiciBt.    -ingm 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion«  -§ion  =  ^^'ft"     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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thrash— thread 


seeds  from  by  means  of  a  flail  or  tlirasliing 
macliine,  or  by  treailiiig  with  oxen. 

"  And  in  the  aun  your  eoldeu  gniiu  display. 
And  Ihrath  It  out.  aim  winnuw  it  by  dny. 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Oeortfic  L  400. 

•/2)  To  beat  with  sticks,  for  the  purpose 
of  knocking  down  fruit.  (Dryden:  Viryil, 
Georg.  i.  409.) 

2.  Fig, :  To  beat  soundly  with  a  stick  or 
whip;  to  flog. 

"  '  Oh  geutlemen,  y'are  welcome :  I  have  been  thrash'd 
i  faith.' 

'Huw?  thrash'd  sitV 

'  Never  was  Shrove-tuesday  bird  bo  cudgell'd.  gentle- 
meu.'"  BenujTt.  A  Flet.:  Jfice  Valour,  IIL 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit. :  To  perforin  tho  operatii^n  of  thrash- 
ing corn;  to  jiractise  thrashing;  to  beat  or 
separate  grain  from  straw  by  beating  or  tread- 
ing. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  drudge. 

"  I  ratlier  would  be  Mosvius,  thresh  for  rbiiiies 
Like  hl9,  the  scorn  and  ecaudal  uf  the  times." 

Dryden,    (Todd.) 

n.  Naut. :  To  move  rapidly  ;  to  make  rapid 
progress. 

"Captiina  have  told  me  that  they  have  watched 
them  (hi-tishlii'j  to  wiudward  in  a  atrou^  breeze  with 
the  pijwtr  of  &Q  ocean  passenger  steamer."— iJai/y 
Telegraph.  Nov.  2fi,  1885. 

K  To  thrash  out :  To  discuss  or  investigate 
thoroughly. 


t  thrash,  t  thrush  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Various  species  of  Juucus. 

thrash'-el,  thrash-le,  s.  [Eng.  thra!<h ;  -el, 
-le.]  An  instrument  to  thrash  with ;  a  tlail, 
(Prov.) 

thrash'-er,  thresh'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thrash;  -er.] 
I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  thrashes  grain,  &c, 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Ornith. :  A  popular  American  name  for 
the  genus  Harporhyuclms,  of  the  sub-family 
Miminse. 

2.  Zool. :  [Alopias,  Fox-shark], 

thrash'-ihg,  thresh' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
1Thr.\sh.1 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 
C,  As  suhstaiitive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  operation  by  which  grain  is 
separated  from  the  straw.  It  is  performed  in 
various  ways,  by  beating  with  a  flail  or 
threshing-machine,  or  by  trampling  with  the 
feet  of  oxen,  &c.  This  last  mode  was  that 
employed  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is 
the  one  still  practised  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Persia,  India,  &c.  Oxen  were  generally  em- 
ployed fortius  purpose,  and  sometimesdragged 
a  kind  of  roller,  studded  with  iron  knubs,  over 
the  sheaves,  which  were  spread  in  the  form  of 
a  circle  on  the  floor,  the  grain  heiz^  placed  to- 
wards the  centre.  Thrashing  by  nails  is  still 
practised  in  some  parts,  Imt  the  introduction 
of  thrashing-machines  has  caused  that  system 
to  be  but  little  followed,  on  account  of  the 
greater  time  and  labour  involved  in  it,  as 
compared  with  the  machines.  Thrashiug  in 
Lonjbardy  is  generally  performed  by  means  of 
a  fluted  roller  drawn  aiound  in  a  circular  track. 

"  The  good  red  bearded  whe;it  Far,  coinmetb  hardly 
out  L>f  Che  huske,  and  asketb  some  paiiiefull  thrash- 
ing."—P.  Holland:  Pliitie,  bk,  xviii.,  uh.  xxx. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sound  flogging  or  drubbing. 

thrashing-floor,  s.  A  floor  or  area  on 
which  grain  is  thrashed  or  beaten  out.  In 
eastern  countries,  from  the  earliest  times, 
thrashing-floors  were  in  the  ojten  air,  but  in 
colder  and  moister  climates,  such  floors  are 
necessarily  under  cover,  as  in  a  barn. 

"  0  God.  what  was  the  thrnshin(j-jtoor  of  a  Jebuaite 

to  tl»ee,  above  all  other  soils?" — Bp.  Ball:  C'ontemp,; 
Jfu7nf>eri>iff  qfthe  Pe  iple. 

thrashing  -  machine,  thrashing  - 
mill,  s.  A  inacliiiie  for  tlirasliing'  or  l.t-ating 
out  grain,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  from 
the  straw.  The  motive  power  may  be  that 
of  horses,  oxen,  water,  wind,  or  steam.  Men- 
zies  made  a  machine  in  Scotland  in  1732, 
and  Stirling  of  Dumblane  another  in  1758, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  suc- 
cessL-s.  Meikle,  of  Tyningham,  East  Lothian, 
invented  a  machine  in  178(5,  which  is  the 
type  of  modern  thrashers.  Menzies'  liad  a 
eeries  of  revolving  flails,  and  Stirling's  had 
a  cylinder  with  arms   upon  a  vertical   shaft 


running  at  high  velocity.  Meikle  invented 
the  drum  with  beaters  acting  upon  the  grain 
in  the  sheiif,  which  was  fed  between  rollers. 
The  English  improvement  was  to  make  the 
beating  drum  work  in  a  concave  known  as  the 
breasting,  the  grain  and  straw  being  scutched 
and  rubbed  between  the  two  and  carried  to 
the  shaker,  which  removed  the  straw  from 
the  grain  and  chaff",  a  large  amount  of  grain 
also  falling  tiirough  the  bars  of  the  concave. 
The  English  tli  •ashing-macliines  are  driven 
by  engines  of  from  four  to  six  horse-power. 
The  feeding-roUers  are  three  and  a-half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  make  thirty-five  revolutions 
per  miimte.  The  stiaw-rakes  have  the  same 
diameter,  and  make  thirty  revolutions  per 
minute.  Tlie  drum  has  beaters  formed  by 
slats  on  the  ends  of  radial  arms,  differing  in 
that  respect  fi'om  the  American  thrashing- 
machines,  which  usually  have  skeleton- 
cylinders  armed  with  radial  teeth.  The  sheaf, 
in  America,  after  cutting  the  band,  is  spread 
upon  the  inclined  feed-chute  by  the  person 
who  is  feeding,  and  passed  gradually  into  tlie 
throat  of  the  machine,  head  ends  first.  In 
some  of  the  English  machines  the  straw  is  fed 
in  broadside  on,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
the  sti'aw  ;  by  this  means,  only  a  part  of  each 
beater  acts  upon  tlie  ears.  In  the  American 
machine  an  inclined  chute  fuiaiishes  the  sheaf, 
heads  foremost,  to  the  action  of  the  radial 
teeth  that  are  attached  to  the  skeleton- 
cylinder,  and  are  opposed  to  the  teeth  in  the 
concave  plates  beneath.  A  straw-carrier 
elevates  and  discharges  the  straw,  shaking 
out  the  grain,  which  falls  into  the  well.  A 
lifting-sciew  elevates  and  forwards  the  grain 
and  chatT  from  the  well  to  the  vibrating  shoe 
that  carries  the  dividing  sci'een,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  blast  from  the  fan  in  its  rear, 
separates  the  grain  from  its  accompanying 
refuse.  The  clean  ^raiu  then  falls  into  a 
forwarding  screw  that  discharges  through  a 
spout  into  a  measure  or  bag.  An  elevator 
returns  the  tailings  and  unthrashed  heads  to 
the  cylinder  to  be  worked  over.  An  endless 
belt  furnished  with  transverse  slats,  and 
sometimes  covered  witli  an  apron,  takes  the 
straw  from  the  machine.  Some  machines  are 
also  provided  with  a  straw  carrier  that  ele- 
vates and  forwards  tiie  straw,  commonly  dis- 
charging it  on  the  stack. 

Thr&sk'-ite,  s.    [Traskite.] 

*  thra-s6n'-ic-al,  a.  [After  Thraso,  the 
name  of  the  braggart  in  the  Latin  comedies.] 

1,  Given  to  bragging  ;  boasting. 

2.  Characterized  by  bragging  or  boasting ; 
boastful. 

"  Tliere  was  never  anything  bo  Sudden  hut  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  CEesara  thnuoitic'il  brajj  of— I  came, 
saw,  and  overcame."— .'^Tik ten /y.  ;  As  Vuu  Like  It,  v.  2. 

*  thra-s6n'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thra- 
sonical; -lij.]  In  a  thrasonical  or  boastful 
manner ;  boastfully. 


*  thraste,  pret.  of  v.    [Thrust,  v.\ 

thrat9li,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
softened  from  A.S.  thrcee,  thracu  =  force.]  To 
gasp  convulsively,  as  one  hi  the  agonies  of 
death.    (Scotch.) 

thrau'-lite  (au  as  6^),  s.     [Gr.  epavKo^ 

(thraulos)  =  fragile  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Afin.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  found  at  Bo- 
denmais,  Bavaria.  Analyses  snggRst  a  rela- 
tiimship  to  GiUingite  (q.v.),  to  which  Dana 

refers  it. 

thrave,  threave,  *  threve,  s.  [Icel.  threji 
=  a  thrave,  from  thrifa  =  to  grasp ;  Dan. 
trave  =  a  score  of  shea\'es  ;  Sw.  trafve  =  a  pile 
of  wood  ;  Sw.  dial,  trave  =  a  thrave.] 

1.  Twenty-four  sheaves  or  two  shocks  of 
corn. 

"  A  daimen-ickev  in  a  thrave 
'&  a  sma'  request." 

Bums:  To  a  Mouse. 

2.  The  number  of  two  dozen ;  hence,  an 
indefinite  number  ;  a  large  number. 

"  He  sends  forth  thraves  at  iiallads  to  the  sale." 
Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  «. 

3.  A  drove,  a  herd. 

thraw,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  thrdwan=  to  throw, 
to  twist.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  twist,  to  wi-eneh,  to  distort, 
to  wrest. 


B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cast,  to  warp. 

2.  To  twist  from  agony  ;  to  writhe.  (**^co«fli.j 

thraw  (1),  s.  [Thraw,  v.]  A  twist,  a  wrench, 
a  distortion. 

"To  rlu  after  spalzle,  dell  be  wi'  me  If  I  do  not  jiv* 
your  cralg  a  f Araw,"— i'ctrft ;   Waverlej/.  eh.  xlvili. 

thraw-crook,  s.  An  implement  with  a 
crooked  head,  used  for  twisting  straw  ropes, 
&c.    (Scotch.) 

thraw  (2),  s.  [A.S.  thred.]  A  pang,  a  throa 
(q.v.). 

H  (1)  Dead  thraw:  The  death  throws;  the 
last  agonies.  (The  expression.  To  be  in  the 
dead  thraw,  is  also  apj'lied  to  any  object 
neither  dead  nor  alive,  neither  hot  nor  cold.) 

(2)  Heads  and  thrav)s :  Lying  side  by  side  ; 
the  feet  of  the  one  by  the  head  of  the  other. 

thra'-ward,  thra'-wart,  a.  [Thraw,  v.J 
Cross-grained,  frovvard,  perverse,  backward, 
reluctant.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  have  kend  the  Law  this  mony  a  year,  and  mony 
ft  thrawirt  job  1  hae  had  wi'  her." — :^oCt:  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  cti.  xiiL 

thraw'-in,  thrawn,  a.  [Thraw,  v.\  Dis- 
t'irtcd  ;  having  the  appearance  uf  ill-humour  ; 
cross-grained,  perverse. 

thread,  *  thred,  *  threde,  "  threed, 

*  thrld,  s.  [A.S,  (/tnai  =  that  wliich  ia 
twisted,  a  thread,  from  thrdv)an=.to  twist, 
to  throw  (q.v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  draad,  from 
draaijen  =  to  twist ;  Icel.  thrddhr;  Dan. 
traad ;  Sw.  trad ;  Ger.  draht,  drath  =.  wire, 
thread,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  drdjan;  Ger.  drehen 
=  to  twist.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langtiage  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  compound  cord  consisting  of  two  or 
more  single  yains,  doubled  and  twisted.  In 
the  trade  it  is  divided  into  lace,  stocking,  and 
sewing  thread.  The  doubling  and  twisting  of 
thread  is  effected  by  spindles  and  flyers  operat' 
ing  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  throstle  (q.v.). 
The  twist  is  usually  in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  that  given  to  the  individual  yarns.  In  a 
general  sense  thread  denotes  the  filaments  of 
some  fibrous  substance,  such  as  cotton,  flax, 
silk,  or  wool,  spun  out  to  considerable  length, 
the  common  name  of  such  filaments  being 
yarn.     Thread  is  principally  used  for  sewing. 

(2)  A  yarn  measure,  containing  in  cotton 
yarn  fifty-four  inches,  in  linen  yarn  ninety 
inches,  and  in  worsted  yarn  thirty-five  inches. 
(Siinvwnds.) 

2.  Figuratively  t 

(1)  A  fine  filament  or  thread-like  body  of 
any  kind,  as  the  filament  of  a  flower,  or  of 
any  fibrous  substance,  as  of  bark  ;  a  fine 
filament  or  line  of  gold  or  silver,  a  filament  of 
melted  glass,  the  line  spun  by  a  spider,  &c. 

"  The  amalleat  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb." 

Hhakcsp.  :  King  John,  Iv.  8. 

(2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  life,  as  being  spun 
and  cut  by  the  Fates. 

"  Let  not  Bardolph'fl  vital  thread  be  cut." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  ill.  ft, 

(3)  Something  continued  in  a  long  course  or 
tenour. 

"There  is  here  a  work  of  fiction  praiseworthy  as 
euch,  and  never  f1a.t;giiig  in  the  thread  of  its  excite- 
ment   from     beginning    to    end."— Cai?^    Telegraph, 

Aug.  29,  1S65. 

*(4)  Distinguishing  property ;  quality,  fine- 
ness. 

"  A  neat  courtier,  of  a  most  elegant  thread." 

Ben  Jonson. 

(5)  The  eentml  line  of  a  stream  or  water- 
course.   (Bouvier.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  long  delicate  hair. 

2.  Mach. :  The  spiral  projecting  rib  on  the 
shaft  of  a  screw. 

■  3.  Mining:  A  slight  vein  of  ore,  smaller 
than  a  branch,  passiug  off  from  the  main  vein 
into  the  rock. 

IF  (1)  Air  threads  :  The  fine  white  filaments 
which  are  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  summer, 
the  production  of  spiders;  gossamer. 

*(2)  Thread  and  thrum :  The  good  and  bad 
together  ;  an  expression  borrowed  from  weav- 
ing, the  thread  being  the  substance  of  the 
warp,  and  the  thrum  the  end  of  the  warp  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  loom. 

"  0  Fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  rhmm." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Sight's  /h'eam,  t. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :    we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5l« 
or,  wore,  wffU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =^kw« 
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thread-carrier,  s. 

Knitting-viach.  :  The  liook  or  eyelet  on  the 
carriage  through  winch  tlie  yarn  passes. 

thread-cells,  s.  pi. 

Zonl. :  Thread-like  sUuging  processes  found 
in  the  Hydrozoa. 

thread-finisher,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
tliread  is  treated  to  give  it  a  smooth  and 
polished  surface. 

thread-firame.  s.  The  doubling  and 
twisting-mill  by  which  two  or  mure  yarns 
:ire  combined  to  form  a  thread.  The  yarns  as 
they  are  unwound  fiom  the  bobbins  or  cops 
are  passed  beneath  the  surfaco  of  a  solution 
of  gum  or  starch  in  a  trough  ;  the  wetting 
enables  them  to  be  condensed  into  a  more 
solid  thread  ;  they  then  pass  between  rollers, 
by  which  they  are  laid  parallel,  or  nearly  so, 
and  are  thence  conducted  to  a  (Iyer,  by  which 
they  are  twisted  togetlier,  and  to  the  bobbin, 
on  which  they  are  wound. 

thread-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch  on 
screws  and  taps. 

thread-guide,  s. 

Seiring-niivh. :  A  loop,  eye,  or  other  contriv- 
ance, fonning  a  guide  for  the  thread  when  it 
changes  its  direction  at  points  between  the 
reel  and  the  needle-eye. 

thread-lace,  s.  Lace  of  linen  thread ; 
such  as  Honiton,  and  many  other  kinds. 

thread-moulds,  $.  v^- 
Bot.:  The  Fungi  of  the  group  Hyphomy- 
cetes. 

thread-needle,  s.  A  game  in  which 
children  stand  in  a  row  holding  hands,  and 
the  outer  one  still  holding  the  hand  of  the 
next  runs  between  the  others.  Also  called 
Thread-the-needle. 


thread-paper,  s.    ^11.11  a^n 

"— '""  "'I  skeins  of  thread. 

nts,  s.  pi 

Conim.:  Plants  whose 


thread-plants,  s. 


r__^__,  -.     Thin  strips  of  paper 

for  wrapping  up  ^^i--^^"''  nf  fhi-aari 

-nlants.  s.  ^„ 

Vonim.:  Plants  whose  fibres  may  be  manu 
factured  into  thread,  as  flax,  cotton,  &c. 

thread-waxer,  s.    A  bowl  of  heated 

shoemaker's  wax,  through  wliii-li  the  thread 
is  cunduL'ted  in  sewing-machines  for  boots, 
siiues,  and  leather. 

thread,  v.t.     [Thread,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye 
or  aperture  of. 

"The  largest  crooked  needle,  with  a  ligature  of  the 
size  of  that  I  have  threaded  It  with,  iu  tiikiug  up  th« 
siJermatick  vessels." — Sharp  :  Surgery. 

2.  Fig. :  To  pass  or  pierce  through,  as 
through  something  narrow,  interwoven,  or 
intricate. 

"  A  serf  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 
Aod  hew  the  bough  thnt  bought  his  children's  Jood." 
Byron  :  Lara,  it  2A. 

thread- bare,  "  thred-bare,  *  thrid- 
bare,  a.     [Eng.  thread,  s.,  and  bare.] 

1.  Lit. :  Worn  so  that  the  component  tlireads 
can  be  traced ;  worn  to  the  naked  thread  ; 
Laving  the  nap  worn  off. 

"  A  poor  needy  fellow  in  a  threadbare  cloak." — Cam. 
den:  /Jist.  (^ueen  ElizabetU  (au.  1515). 

2.  Fig. :  Worn  out ;  trite,  hackneyed  ;  used 
so  long  that  the  novelty  has  worn  off. 

"  Many  writers  of  moral  discourses  run  into  stale 
tonic--  ;aid  threadbare  ciuotattona,  Uut  haudliug  their 
subjecti  fully  and  closely."— Swi/t. 

thread'- bare-ness,  s.  [Eng.  threadbare; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tliread- 
bare  ;  triteness  ;  poverty. 

"There  was  much  significance  in  his  look  with  re- 
gard  U>  the  coat ;  it  spoke  of  the  sleekness  of  folly,  aud 
the  threadbarenesM  of  ■wisdom."— Mackenzie :  Man  of 
Feeling,  ch.  xxi, 

*  thread'-  en,    *  thread  -  den,   a.     [Eng. 

tkreml;  -en.]    Made  of  tliread. 
"  Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide, 
Aud  true  to  bondage  would  not  break  from  thence." 
Skakesp. :  Complaint  of  a  Lover,  a3, 

thread'- er,  s.  [Eng.  thread,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  threads;  specif.,  a  device 
for  guiding  the  thread  into  the  eye  of  a 
needle. 

t  thread' -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thread(y);  -ness.] 
The  stiite  of  being  thread-like,  or  drawn  out 
into  threads.     {Goodrich.) 

thread'- like,  a.  [Eng.  thread,  and  like.] 
Resembling  a  thread  ;  long  and  fine. 


thread'-shaped,a.  [Eng.  thread,  a.nd  shaped.) 

Bi't. :  .Slender,    like   a   thread,    as   tlie    lila- 

mentd  of  most  plants  aud  the  styles  of  many. 

thread' -worm,  s.    [Eng.  thrmd,  and  worm.] 

Zoi-l. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  N'ematoidea  {q.v.),  from  their  lung,  fili- 
form body.  By  some  autliorities  the  name  is 
restricted  to  Oxyurus  vermicularis,  the  Small 
Threadworm,  which  infests  man.  [Oxvuuus, 
Tricuocephalus.] 

*thread'-y,*thred-die,  fi.  [Eng.  thread ;  -y.] 

1.  Like  thread  or  filament;  filamentous, 
fibrous. 

"  Bnmchea.  like  the  snmll  and  threddie  roots  of  a 
iiee."—Ur'iiiffer  :  Comtnenc.  on  Ecctesiattea,  p.  3'J5, 

2.  Containing  or  carrying  thread ;  covered 
with  thread. 

"  From  hand  to  hand 
The  thraady  shuttle  glides  along  the  lines," 

Dyer :  Fleece.  ilL 

threap,  threep.  •  threpe,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
threapian  ^^  Ui  tlireap,  to  reprove,  to  attlict ; 
leel.  thre/a=  to  wrangle,  to  dispute.] 

A.  Traiisitive  : 

1.  To  assert  with  pertinacity  ;  to  persist  in 
asserting  in  reply  to  denial.    {Scotch.) 

*  2.  To  call. 

"  Sol  gold  is  and  luna  silver  we  threpe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  16.aM. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  aver  or  assert  with  pertinacity ;  to 
maintain  by  dint  of  assertion.    {Scotch.) 

*  2.  To  contend,  to  quarrel. 

*  3.  To  threaten. 

"  My  foes  they  bray  to  loud,  and  eke  threapen  so  fast." 
Surrey:  Pialmlv. 

*  4.  To  cry  out ;  to  complain. 

"Some  crve  upon  God,  some  other  threpe  that  be 
hathe  furguteu  Xh&yui.'—Bp.  Fisher:  Sermont. 

threap,  s.  [Threap,  v.]  A  vehement  or  per- 
tinacKnis  affirmation  ;  an  obstinate  decision 
or  determination.    {Scotch.) 

*  threas-ure,  s.    [Treasure.] 

threat,  *  thret,  s.  [A.S.  threat  =  (l)  a  crowd, 
crush,  or  throng  of  people  ;  (2)  a  great  pres- 
sure, calamity,  trouble,  a  threat,  from  threat, 
pa.  t.  of  thredtan  =  to  press  extremely,  to 
urge,  to  afllict,  to  vex  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  thrjota 
(pa.  t.  thraut,  pa.  par.  throtinii)  =  to  fail,  to 
lack  ;  Goth,  usthriutan  =  to  trouble,  to  vex  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ardriozan  —  to  tire,  to  vex  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  erdriezen ;  Ger.  verdriessen.  From  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  irudo  =  to  push,  to  shove.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  menace ;  a  denunciation 
of  ill  to  befall  some  one  ;  a  declaration  of  an 
intention  or  determination  to  inflict  punish- 
ment, loss,  or  pain  on  another. 

"There  is  no  terror,  CaseiuB,  in  your  threatt." 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Casar,  iv.  8. 

2.  T^w :  Any  menace  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
unsettle  the  mind  of  the  person  tlireatened, 
and  to  take  away  from  liis  acts  that  free 
voluntary  action  which  alone  constitutes 
consent. 

"  By  threats  and  menaces  of  bodily  hurt,  through 
fear  of  which  a  mane  business  is  interrupted.  Here 
the  party  mtuaced  may  either  apply  to  a  magistrate 
to  have  the  offender  bouud  over  in  recognizances  to 
keep  the  peace  ;  or  he  may  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil 
aciioQ." ~ Dlackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  UL.  ch.  5. 

•  threat,  *  threte,  *  thret-i-en,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A.S.  thredtian.]     [Threat,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  threaten,  to  menace. 
"  The  demon  Indolence  threats  overthrow 

To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  dear.' 

Thomson  :  Castle  3/  Indolence,  It.  84. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  threaten  ;  to  utter  threats. 

"  So  gan  he  threat  and  manace," 

Jiomauiit  of  the  Rose. 

threat'-en,  *  thret-en,  •  thret-nen,  v.t. 

&  i.     [Kng.  threat;  -e>i.] 

A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  use  threats  or  menaces  to ;  to  menace ; 
to  declare  an  intention  or  determination  of 
intliitiiig  punishment,  pain,  or  loss  on;  to 
terrify  or  attempt  to  terrify  by  menaces  ;  to 
denounce  ill,  loss,  or  mischief  to  befall 
another. 

"  Bi'hemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  de;ith." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter'!  Tate,  v.  L 

*  2.  To  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace. 

"Let  us  Btraitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak 
henceforth  to  uo  man  in  this  uame." — Acts  iv.  17. 

3.  To  menace  by  action  ;  to  actas  if  intend- 
ing to  injure  :  as,  To  threaten  a  man  with  a 
stick. 


•4.  To  be  a  source  of  menace  to. 


5.  To  exhibit  an  appearance  of,  as  of  80tne> 
thing  evil  f)r  unpleasant. 

"  The  skies  threaten  present  bluster*." 

Hhakesp.  :   Winter's  Tale,  lit  S. 

*  6.  To  announce  (evil)  as  about  to  huppea. 

"  The  nearer  we  approach  the  threatened  period  ol 
decay,  the  nmrt*  our  security  1  ncreuen. ~— (/oU^mf tA ( 
Polite  Learnitti],  ch.  t. 

^  Frequently  used  with  an  infinitive  follow- 
ing. 

"  Hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting 
llhcity."— Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  threats  or  menaces ; 
to  have  a  tlireateuing  appearance. 

"  Though  the  seat  threaten,  tbey  are  merciful" 
.Viakexp.  :  Tempest,  T.  L 

threat- en -er,  "  threat-ner,  s.  [Eng. 
threaten';  -er.]    One  who  threatens  or  menaces. 

"  Ye  shall  not  die  : 
How  should  yeT  by  the  frtiit?  it  gives  you  lile 
To  knowledge  ;  by  the  Threatenert" 

Mdton:  P.  /,..  Ix.  «87. 

threat'-en-ihg,  •  thret-en-yng.  'thret- 
en-yng,  •  thret-ninge,  pr.  par.,  s,,  &  a, 

[Threaten.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  threatens ; 
a  threat. 

"  Breathing  out  threatenings  aud  slaughter  agalnit 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord." — Acts  ix.  L 

C.  ..4s  adjective : 

1.  Indicating  a  threat  or  menace. 

"  Not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look." 

Shakeip. :  3  Henry  VI.,  L  Z. 

2.  Indicating  something  evil  or  unpleasant 
impending;  menacing:  as.  The  sky  has  a 
threatening  look. 

threatening  letters,  s.  pi 

English  Law:  Letters  containing  threats  of 
various  kinds. 

(1)  Letters  threatening  to  publish  a  libel 
upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  extort  money 
or  obtain  some  other  advantage. 

(2)  Letters  demanding  money  or  other  pro- 
perty with  menaces. 

(3)  Letters  threatening  to  accuse  a  person 
of  a  crime,  with  intent  to  extort  money. 

(4)  Letters  threatening  to  kill  or  murder 
any  person.  The  sender  of  such  letters  ia 
liable  to  severs  punishment. 

threat-en  ing-ly, * threat-nlng-ly, adv. 

[Eng.    threatening:    -ly,]      In    a    threatening 
manner  ;  with  a  threat  or  menace. 

"  The  houour  that  thus  flames  iu  your  fair  eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  thre.iteningly  rei'lies."" 

Shake.ip- :  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.  IL  S. 

*  threat -ful,  •  threat  -  full,  a.  [Eng. 
threat,  s. ;  ■fu.U.]  Full  of  threats  ;  threaten- 
ing, menacing. 

"  '  Here  1  turn  hers  I"  the  threatful  Tirgin  cry'd." 
Qrooke  :  Jerusalem  Delivered,  ill 

*  threat'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  threatful ;  -ly.\ 
In  a  llireatful  manner;  with  many  threats; 
threateningly. 

•threat'-ing,  nhret-lnge,  s.  [A.S.  tArea<- 
171^.]    A  thi-eat ;  a  tlireatenmg. 

*  threat'-less,  a.  [Eng.  threat,  s.  ;  •less^ 
Witliout  threats  ;  not  threatening. 

"  Threatless  their  browes. " 

Sylvester :  The  Captainet,  20L 

threave,  s.    [Thrave.] 

*  thred,  s.    [Thread.1 

three, "  thre,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  thred,  thrio,  thri^ 
thry :  cogn.  with  Dut.  drie ;  Icel.  thrir  (fem. 
thrjar,  neut.  thriu  ;  Dan.  tre ;  Sw.  tre ;  Goth. 
threis;  Ger.  drei ;  Irish,  Gael.,  &  Wei.  tri; 
Russ.  tri ;  Lat.  tres  (neut.  tria) ;  Gr.  rpeis 
{treis),  neut.  rpia  {tria);  Sansc.  tri;  Fr.  trois; 
Ital.  tre;  Sp.  tres.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Two  and  one. 

"  I  offer  thee  three  thiuga."— 2  Samuel  xxiv.  VL 

%  It  is  frequently  used  without  the  noon 
to  wliieh  it  refers. 

"[Abislial]  attained  Dot  onto  the  flnt  three."-^ 
2  f^antutl  xxili.  I'i. 

B.  As  substantive  i 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and 
one. 

"  By  twos  and  threes."    Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale.  i.  2. 

2.  A  symbol  denoting  three  units,  as  3  or  iiL 
H  (I)  Rule  of  Three : 

Arith.  :  [Proportion,  5.,  II.  2.). 


hoil,  boy;  pout,  j6\trl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.    ph  =  & 
-oian,  -tlau  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -t^ion,  -sion  =  g*^""     -cloua,  -tiooB,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =^  bel,  d^l* 
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three 


(2)  Three-times-three:  Three  cheers  thrice  re- 
peated.   {Tentiysoii:  In  Mevioriain,  cone.  104.) 

U  Three  is  l;irgfly  used  as  the  Hrst  element 
in  compounds,  denoting  something  wliich 
contains  three  parts,  portions,  organs,  or  the 
like  :  as,  three-edgtd,  t/trec-head-ed,  three- 
pointed,  f/ire«-stringed,  &c. 

*  three-aged,  a.  Living  during  three 
generations. 

three  -  bearded  rockling,  s.  [Mo- 
tel la.] 

three-box  loom,  s. 

Weaving:  A  loom  liaving  three  shuttle- 
boxes,  from  which  shuttles  carrying  yarns  of 
as  many  colours  are  driven  by  the  picker, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  pattern. 

three -capsuled,  a. 

£ot. :  Having  three  capsules. 

three-celled,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  cells  ;  trilocular. 

Three  Chapters,  s.  pL  [Chapter,  s., 
If  (1)0 

three-cleft,  a. 

B'jt  :  Three-parted  ;  split  into  three  parts 
or  divisions,  deeper  than  when  three-lobed. 

three-coat  work,  s. 

1.  Plastering :  Applied  to  work  consisting 
of  three  coats  or  stages. 

2.  Paint:  Ajiplied  to  house-painting  when 
three  successive  layers  are  required. 

three-cornered,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  three  comers  or 
angles  :  as,  a  three-cornered  liat. 

2.  Bot.:  Having  three  longitudinal  angles  and 
three  plane  faces,  as  the  stem  of  Carex  acuta. 

three-decker,  s. 

1.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  guns  on  three 
decks. 

"  The  three-decker's  oaken  Bpine." 

Ternnyaon  :  Maud,  II.  iL  4. 

2.  A  slang  term  applied  to  a  pulpit,  con- 
sisting of  tliree  stages,  the  clerk's  place  being 
at  the  bottom,  the  reading-desk  on  the  second 
stage,  and  the  pulpit  highest  of  all. 

"  The  modest  pulpit  of  an  English  church  la  as  yet 
ararity,  for  tlie  complicated  aud  extensive  *t>ir,e- 
decker  '  18  atiU  in  use  all  over  the  country. "—JJails/ 
Telegraph.  Oct.  2ii.  18S5. 

three- denominations,  s.  pi  [Deno- 
mination, 1[.) 

three -edged,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  acute  angles  with  con- 
cave faces,  as  the  stems  of  many  plants  ;  tri- 
gonal, 

three-estates,  e.  pi.  in  English  politics, 
the  Lords  Tempoml,  tlie  Lords  Spiritual,  and 
the  Commons,  the  tliree  elements  which  make 
up  Parliament,  the  British  legislative  body.  Of 
these  the  first  two  hnld  their  seats  by  hereditary 
claim,  the  third  only  is  representative.  A 
strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  hereditiry  legi^r- 
lators  is  growing  in  England,  wliicb  will  proL"- 
ably  end  in  reducing  the  Three  Estates  to  ooe 
only,  a  representative  body.  In  France  the 
couvening  of  the  Third  Estate,  the  represent;i- 
tives  of  the  people,  to  vote  money  for  the  crown, 
was  the  step  that  led  to  the  French  Revolution, 
the  pL-nple  declining  to  give  up  the  power 
Which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands. 

Three  F's,  phr. 

Hist. :  A  term  used  to  express  the  demands 
of  the  Irisli  tenantry  as  formulated  by  Michael 
Davitt,  the  founder  of  the  Land  League 
(q.v.).  These  were  limited  to  Free  Sale, 
Fixity  of  Tenure,  and  Fair  Rent.  These 
demands  were  practically  conceded  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Land  Act  (1881). 

three -faces-ln-a-hood,  s. 

Bot. :   Viola  tricolor.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  three- farthings,  s.  A  very  thin  silver 
coin  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bearing  a  protile 
of  the  sovereign  with  a  rose  at  the  back  of  her 
head. 

three-foot,  a. 

1.  Measuring  three  feet :  as,  a  (Aree-/oo(  rule. 

*  2.  Having  three  feet  or  legs. 

*'  When  on  my  three-font  stoul  I  Bit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  di>iie," 

Shakesp.  :  CymbeliTie,  ill.  3. 

three-girred,  a.    Surrounded  with  three 

hocps.     (ticotcli.) 


three-headed,  a.     Having  three  heads. 

■' Wliuse    cIuIj    kilU    Cerberus,    that    Ihrae-hntdrd 
caiiia. "       Sh't/cesp.  ."  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

Three-headed  rail :  One  having  three  ti-eads 
united  by  webs,  set  at  an  angle  of  120"  with 
each  other. 

three-high  roll,  s. 

Metal-work.  :  A  rolling  apparatus  in  which 
three  rollers  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  series, 
so  that  the  metal  may  be  passed  through 
between  the  middle  and  lower  roll,  and  then 
back  between  thfl  middle  and  upper  one  ; 
rolling  it  at  each  passage  without  changing 
the  direction  of  motiou  of  the  rolls. 

three-horned  chameleon,  s. 

Zool.  :  Chama:lconouxni,  from  Fernando  Po. 
The  male  has  a  long  horn  over  each  eye,  and 
another  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  whence  the 
popular  name. 

Three  Hours'  Agony,  Three  Hours' 

Service,  s. 

Ecdes.  [£•  Church  Hist. :  A  devotion  practised 
on  Good  Friday,  from  noon  tijl  three  o'clock, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Passion,  it  was 
introduced  by  Father  Messia,  S.J.,  of  Lima, 
about  1730,  and  reached  Rome  in  1738.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  English  Church  about 
1865,  and  was  rendered  legal  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  Amendment  Act  (1872),  which 
permits  additional  services,  consisting  of  any 
l>rayers  from  the  Liturgy  or  Bible,  with 
address  or  sermon,  and  hymns.  The  service 
consists,  in  all  eases,  of  hymns,  collects,  or 
litanies,  and  addresses,  generally  on  "the 
seven  words  from  the  cross,"  though  this  last 
feature  is  sometimes  varied  by  meditations 
on  other  details  of  the  Passion.  The  editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Religion  notes  that  the 
name  of  the  devotion  may  possibly  occasion  a 
mistake  as  to  the  length  of  our  Lord's  suffer- 
ings.   (See  Mark  xv.  20,  34.) 

three-humped  moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Notodonta  trilophus,  an  umber-brown 
moth  with  various  markings.  It  is  rare  in 
Britain. 

Three  Kings,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist,  ti'  Eccles.  :  Tlie  name  given  in 
the  Roman  Church  to  the  Magi,  who  came 
from  the  East  to  adore  the  infant  Jesus 
(Matt.  ii.  1-12).  They  are  probably  called 
kings  from  Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  which  verse  is 
used  as  an  antiphon  in  theottice  for  Epiphany. 
According  to  tradition,  their  names  were 
Gasi)ar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  East  they  received  baptism. 
The  Empress  Helena  is  said  to  have  brought 
their  bones  to  Constantinople,  whence  they 
were  removed  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  to 
Cologne.  The  Chapel  of  the  Three  Kings, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  (1459-lol9), 
in  Cologne  Cathedral,  is  sup|tosed  to  contain 
their  relics. 

three-leaved  grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Trifolium. 
three-lobed,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  three  lobes  or  segments,  as 
the  leaf  of  Aiiemoiie  Hepatica. 

*  three-man,  a.  Applied  to  something 
requiring  tliree  men  for  its  use  or  performance. 

"  Three-man  Bong-men  all,  and  very  good  ones."— 
Shaftetp.  :  Winters  Tale.  Iv.  2, 

three-nerved,  a. 

Bot.  (0/a  leaf,  dc):  Having  three  prominent 
nerves  all  proceeding  from  the  very  base  of 
the  lamina. 

three-nooked,  a.    Having  three  corners. 

three-parted,  a.     [Three-cleft.] 

*  three-pence,  s.  A  small  silver  coin  of 
the  value  ol  thicc  pence. 

"  'Tia  etraijce.  a  three-pence  bowed  would  hire  me," 
—Shakesp.  :  Benry  Vlil.,  ii.  3. 

three-penny,  a.  Worth  only  threepence ; 
hence,  common,  vulgar,  mean  ;  of  little  worth. 

three-per-cents.,  s.  pi.  The  Stock  of 
the  British  Government  bearing  interest  at 
three  per  cent. 

three-petaled,  a. 

Bot.  {Of  a  corolla):  Tripetalous,  consisting 
of  three  petals. 

*  three-pile,  s.  An  old  name  for  the 
finest  and  most  costly  kind  of  velvet. 

"I.  in  my  time,  wore  three-pile,  but  am  oat  of 
Bervioe."— .sAaA-Mp. .    Winters  Tale,  iv.  3. 


*  three -piled,  a. 

1.  Set  with  a  thick,  rich  pile;  of  first-rat* 
quality. 

"  And  thou  the  velvet:  thou  art  good  velvet;  tho'i 
art  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant  thee."*— i9AaJt«tt>. 
Measure  /or  Mctsure,  i.  2. 

2.  Exaggerated,  high-flown,  piled  up. 

"  Three-piled  hyperboles ;  apiuce  affectation," 

ShaKes/f.  :  Loves  Labour's  Lost,  V.  2. 

3.  Wearing  three-pile.  (Applied  to  persons 
of  rank  or  wealth.) 

three-ply,  a.  Threefold ;  consisting  of 
three  strands,  as  cord,  yarn,  &o.  ;  consisting 
of  tliree  distinct  webs  inwrought  together  in 
weaving. 

Three-ply  carpet :  A  carpet  made  of  wool, 
worsted,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and 
having  three  webs  whose  warps  are  inter- 
changeable, so  as  to  allow  only  such  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  as  may  suit  the 
development  of  the  pattern.  Also  known  as 
Triple-ingrain  carpet. 

three-quarters,  s.  Anything  three- 
quarters  of  its  normal  size  or  proportions; 
specif.,  a  size  of  portrait  measuring  30  inches 
by  2i),  or  a  portrait  to  the  hips  only. 

three-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  three  ribs  springing 
from  tlie  base. 

three-seeded,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  three  seeds. 

three-spined  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Gastrosteus  acideatus,  a  British 
freshwater  species.    [Stickleback.} 

three-square,  a.  Three-cornered,  tri- 
angular.    [Square,  s.,  %  8.] 

Three-square  fie:  The  ordinary,  tapering, 
hand-saw  hie  of  triangular  cross  sectiou. 

three-stages,  s.  pi. 

Philos. :  A  term  introduced  by  Comte  to 
denote  the  necessary  stages  through  wliich, 
as  he  asserted,  the  hULnan  mind  must  pass  in 
its  evolution  from  infancy  to  maturity.  These 
stages  are  (1)  the  theological,  (-2)  the  meta- 
physical, and  (3)  the  positive.  J.  8.  Mill 
suggested,  as  less  ambiguous,  tlie  terms  (.1)  vo- 
litional, (2)  abstraetional,  and  (S)  experiential. 

H  Law  of  the  Three  Stages : 

Philos.  :  (See  extinct). 

"Two-thirda  of  the  objections  urged  against  thU 
Law  of  the  Three  Stages  are  based  on  a  radical  misait. 
prehension  of  it.  .  .  .  The  law  doea  not  assert  that  at 
distiuct  historical  periods  men  weie  successively  in 
each  of  the  thrte  atigea.  that  there  waa  a  time  when  a 
nation,  or  even  a  tribe,  was  exclusively  theological, 
exclusively  metaphysical,  or  exclusively  positive;  it 
asserts  that  the  cliief  conceptions  man  frames  respect^ 
ing  the  world,  himself,  aud  aoL-iety,  must  pass  through 
three  stages,  with  varying  velocity  under  various 
social  conditions,  but  in  uuvaryiug  order." — 6.  S, 
Lewes:  Bist.  Philos.  (ed,  188ii),  ii.  716,  716. 

three-Stone  mill,  s.  A  mill  with  one 
middle  runner  having  two  faces,  which  act 
against  two  lateral  stones. 

three-Striped  owl-monkey,  & 

Zool. :  Nyctipitkfcus  tHviryatus,  from  South 
America.  Body  about  a  foot  long,  tail  rather 
more;  fur  grayish-brown,  face  with  a  wJiitish 
ruff;  forehead  white,  with  three  black  stripes. 

*  three-snited,  a.  a  word  of  doubtful 
meaning,  used  only  by  Shakespeare.  It 
probably  means  poor,  beggarly,  peasant-like. 

"  A  base,  proud,  shallow  beggarly,  threesuitei 
)ui&ve."—ShaJie4p. :  Lear,  ii  2. 

*  three -threads,  s.  Half  common  ale 
mixed  with  stale  and  double  beer.  [Entire,  s.] 

"  A  morning'sdraught  of  three-thTeada.''—T.  Brovm  : 

Works,  ii.  2S6. 

three-toed  sloth,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Sloth  having  digits  on  the  fore  limbs,  all 
furnished  with  claws.  It  thus  applies  to  the 
genus  Bradypus  and  to  the  Arctopithecus  of 
Ciray. 

*  three-trees,  s.    The  gallows. 
three-valved,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  capsule):  Opening  by  three  valves 
or  divisions. 

three-way,  a.  Moving  or  directed  In 
three  ways. 

Three-way  cock :  One  having  three  positions, 
directing  the  fluid  in  either  of  three  different 
channels. 

Three-way  valve:  One  which  governs  three 
openings. 


fite,  ia,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  prne,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5^ 
OP,  wore.  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


threefold— thrill 
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three'-fold*  a.  &  adv,  [A.S.  thrifeald,  thrii- 
/eald.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  in  one,  or 
one  thrice  rei>eatcii  ;  triple. 

"  ThU  threefold  iwrjiiry." 

Shnktup. :  Two  Gmitltmen.  IL  6. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  threefold  manner  or  de- 
gree; trebly;  hence,  exceedingly;  very 
gicatly. 

••  Tlfl  (Afff.'/.^rf  too  little." 

Shalutp, :  Tw>  QentJemvn,  t  1. 

threel'-ing.  s.     [Eng.  three;  -limj.] 

Crystall.  :  A  com  pound  crystal  consisting 
of  till  ee  united  crystals. 

threcp,  V.  &  s.    [TuRftAp.] 

three'-score,  a.  [Eng.  three,  and  score.] 
Thrice  twenty  ;  sixty.  (Often  used  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  refei-s.) 

"  Thrcetcor«  And  tea  I  can  remember  well." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Uoirp  /T.,  U,  4. 

•  threisch-fold,  s.    [Threshold.] 

•  tlirene,  s.  [Lat.  threnvs^  from  Gr.  ^pijco? 
(thraios)  —  a  lamentation,  from  0p€Oftot 
Ithreomai)  =  io  cry  aloud.]  A  coniplaiut,  a 
lamentation,  a  threnody. 

"  It  iiuode  this  threne 
To  tlie  pliteiiix  niid  the  duve. 
As  chuiua  to  tlicir  ti-agic  eceue," 

Shakesf. :  t'liiswrtaCe  Pilgrim. 

•thre-net' ic,  *thre-net'-ic-al,  «.  [Lat. 
thrciieticuSt  from  Ur.  frprji^iTtKOs  i_thTenUikos).~\ 
Sorrowful,  mournful. 

•thren'-ode,  s.  [Threnody.)  A  threne,  a 
tlirenody,  a  complaint. 

•thre-nd'-di-al,  a.  [Eng.  threnody;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  threnody  ;  elegiac. 

■■  Thia  W!\a  pretty  well  fi>r  n  threnodial  flight."— 
Soufhey  :  The  Doctor,  cb,  cxxxUi. 

•  thren'-o-dist,  s.  [Eng.  threnodiy)  ;  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  threnodies  ;  a  composer  of  dirges. 

thren'-6-dy,  s.  [Gr.  Op7\vuiUo.{fhrenddia),  from 
Spfji'o?  [thrinos)—  lamentation,  andtJfi^  {fide)=^ 
a  song.]  A  song  of  lamentation,  a  dirge  ; 
especially,  a  poem  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  some  distinguished  personage. 

"The  most  powtrfuJ  elotiueiice  is  the  threnody  of  & 
brokeu  heiut.  '—Farindan:  i<ermoiis,  p.  84.    (1647.) 

*thren'-6s,  s.    [Gr.]    A  threne,  a  threnody, 

•  threpe,  v.t.  &  i.     [Threap.] 

threp|-s6r-6-g3?,  s.  [Gr.  epf\pi^  (threpsi^)  = 
nourishment;  sulf.  -ologij.]  The  (ioctrine  of, 
or  a  discouT'se  on,  the  nutrition  of  organized 
bodies. 

tliresh,  v.t.  &  i.    [Thrash.] 

thresh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  rush.  (Scotch.) 

thresh'-er,  s.    [Eng.  thresh,  v. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  threshes  ;  a  thrasher. 

"One  Eiigliah  carter  or  thrmher,  «ho  bad  not  yet 
learnt;d  how  U'  loud  a  guu  or  ijurt  a  pike."— J/aca«(a^  ; 
EUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  A  member  of  an  Irish  Catholic  organiza- 
tion instituted  in  ISOii.  Its  principal  object 
was  to  re.sist  the  payment  of  tithes.  Its 
threats  and  warnings  were  signed  "Captain 
Thresher." 

II.  Zool. :  The  same  as  Thrasher,  II.  2. 

thresh' -old.  *  thresh  -  wold,  *thre9- 
wold.  *  thresshewold,  *  therswald,  s. 

[A.S.  thcrscold,  i/tcrscuWii,  lit.  =  the  piece  of 
wood  which  is  beaten,  i.e.,  by  the  feet  of  those 
wlio  enter  the  house,  the  thrash-wood,  from 
therscan  =  to  thrash,  and  wcdd,  weald-=-A 
wood  ;  I(;el.  threskjoldr,  from  tkreskja  =  to 
thrash,  and  ioZZr=  wood.]  [Weald,  Wold.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  sill  of  a  doorway  ;  the  plank,  stone, 
or  piece  of  timber  uhich  lies  at  the  bottom  or 
uuiler  a  door,  jiarticularly  of  a  dwelling-house, 
church,  or  the  like.     {Ouiucer  :  C.  T.,  8,164.) 

2.  Hence,  an  entrance,  a  gate,  a  doorway. 

*'Wben  through  the  cottAge  threshold  we  had  pas'^ej." 
tt'oriUworfh  :  Excttrsivrt,  bk.  iii. 

n.  Fig. :  Entrance  ;  the  place  or  point  of 
entering  or  beginning  ;  outset,  start- 

" [He] might  littve  been  det«rrecl  on  the  v^ry  threihold. 
if  he  had  seen  nothing  but  the  rou^hnees  of  the  road 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  Asceut  to  auy  very  dUtin- 
Kuislied  eminence." — finox:  Jtemarki  <m  Orammar 
SchoolM. 

•threste,  v.t.  &  i.    [Thrust.] 


•thres-wold,  s.    [Threshold.] 

•  threte,  v.t.    [Threat,  r.] 

"  thret-teen,  •  thret-tene,  o.  &  s.  [Thir- 
teen.] 

*  thret-tlo,  "  thret-ty,  a.  &  s.    [Thirty.] 
threw  (ew  as  6),  prct.  of  v.    [Throw,  v.] 
thrib'-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Trebus.]    {Proo.) 
thri9e.     •  thrles,    *  thrlse,    *  thryes, 

'  tiiryse,  adi\  [For  thris,  contracted  Iniiu 
of  .Mid.  Eng.  thries,  thrycs,  from  thrle,  with 
adverbial  aulf.  -s  (as  in  oitce,  twice),  fi'om  A.S. 
thriwa  =  thrice,  from  thri  =■  three  (q.v.).J 

1.  Lit.  :  Three  times.    (Matthew  xxvi,  34.) 

2.  Fig. :  Repeatedly,  emphatically  ;  very 
much.    (Hhakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2.) 

1[  Thrice  is  frequently  used  as  the  first 
element  of  a  compound  with  an  intensive  or 
amplifying  force  :  as,  (/i7-icc- blessed,  thrice- 
favoured,  //trice- happy,  &c. 

^  Thrice  digitatO'pintiate  : 

Bot. :  The  term  used  when  the  secondary 
petioles  of  a  leaf  on  the  sides  of  which  the 
leaflets  are  uttiiched  proceed  in  threes  from 
the  summit  of  a  common  petiole. 

thrid,  v.t.     [A  variant  of  thread,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  pass  through,  as  through  a  narrow 
passage  or  way. 

"  In  that  enclosure  I  while  the  mountain  rill. 
That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice." 
iVordsworlh  :  £j:cuisioiiy  bk.  vL 

2.  To  thread  ;  to  eflect  by  moving. 

"If  it  he  true,  as  they  have  said  and  sung  all  day 
to.day.  while  thrid<ling  their  way  iu  front  of  the  houae- 
t>oata  and  launches,  "—/iai/y  Telegraph,  July  8,  iaS6. 

"thrid,  s.     [Thread,  5.] 

thrxd'-a^e,  thri-da'-ci-um.  s.    [Gr.  OpiBa^ 

(thridtix)  =.  wild  lettuce.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  LAcrucAKitm  (q.v.)i 

*thridde,  «.    [Third.] 

*thrie,  'thries.  adv.    [Thrice.] 

thri' -fallow,  * thry-fal-low,  *tri-fal- 
low,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  thrie  =  thrice,  and 
Eng.  fallow.]  To  phiugh  or  fallow  for  the 
thii'd  time  before  sowing. 

thrift,  s.  [Icel.  thrift,  from  thrifinh,  pa.  par. 
of  thrifa,  thrifask^  to  thrive  ;  I/ir4/'=tbriviiJg 
condition,  prosperity.] 

I.  Ordiruxi'y  Language : 

•1.  A  thriving  state  or  condition;  prosperity 
in  any  way ;  success. 

"  I  have  a  mind  preaag's  me  such  thrift.' 

bhiikeSp.  :  J/erchant  0/  \'etiice,  1.  1. 

*  2.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

3.  Frugality  ;  good  husbandry ;  economical 
management  iu  regard  to  property  ;  economy. 

"  By  their  intelligence,  diligence,  and  thrift,  the 
devaataliou  caused  l*y  two  years  of  confusion  and 
robbery  was  aoon  m  part  repaired."— Jfucawfay  ;  HUt. 
L'lig.,  ch,  xvil. 

H  Two  formsof  thrift  exist,  that  of  individual 
saving,  either  by  direct  investment,  or  through 
the  medium  of  beneficial  associations,  building 
souieties,  iusui'auce  on  life  and  property,  auft 
the  like;  and  that  of  compulsory  national 
insurance,  which  has  as  yet  been  adopted  only 
iu  (.ieruiany.  There,  in  1SS3,  a  bill  was  passed 
providing  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of 
workmen  against  sickness,  followed  by  one 
providing  against  accidents.  In  1S89  au  addi- 
tional measure  was  passed  providiug  old  age 
and  disablement  pensions.  The  only  other 
country  which  has  adopted  a  system  of  national 
iuBurance  is  Kew  Zealand.  It  is  not  there 
compulsory.  Iu  the  United  Slates  no  such 
system  exists,  but  the  police  force,  the  teachers, 
and  others,  in  certain  cities  have  organized  a 
system  of  retiring  pensions,  based  on  preceding 
payments  into  an  established  fund. 

II.  Botany : 

1,  The  genus  Amieria  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Sea-pink,  spec.  Anneria  tndgaris  or  maritimn. 
(.Statice  Arvieria,  Linn.)  Leaves  densely  fasci- 
cled, linear,  usually  one-nerved,  pubescent  or 
ciliate,  with  impressed  points  Vioth  above  and 
below.  Inflorescence  a  scape,  bearing  a  head 
of  rose-coloured,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brown,  membranous,  three- 
leaved  involucre,  and  intermixed  with  scales. 
Found  on  sea  coasts  and  on  mountains.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  edging  in  gardens. 

2.  Sedum  rcjlexiim. 


thrift-olearwing,  5. 

Entom. :  Sciia  phiLinthifomiU ;  a  small 
hawk-uroth,  having  the  fore  whiga  long,  nar- 
row, and  black,  with  two  transparent  spots  ; 
the  huid  wings  transparent,  with  a  black 
discoidal  spot.  The  larva  feeds  on  thrift. 
Found  at  Torquay,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  &C. 
(Newman.) 

thrift'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thrifty;  dy.]  In  a 
thnfty  nmnner  ;  frugally,  carefully,  economi- 
cally, scantily. 

"  Can  ho,  who  liv'd  but  in  thy  (fracloui  Hinlles, 
Who'd  piuo,  if  cliauce  those  sinlk-Jt  u  Kiiiglo  hoOT 
Were  dealt  hiui  thriftily ;  think  cjiu  he  hvo-r 
Tho  infiiiuy  of  exiled  "  SliUun:  E/frlda. 

thrift-i-ness,  *  thrift-i-nes,  *  thrift-i- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  thrifty ;  -ilcss.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  thrifty  ;  frugality,  good  hus- 
bandry, economy,  thrift. 

"  AcquAinting  men  nith  good  reason,  to  glory  in 
thriftiiteiitc  and  frugality.  ai{.iinBt  Bupeifluoua  and 
suuiptuoua  delicacies." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  977. 

*  thrift-less,  a.     [Eng.  thrift;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  thrift,  frugality,  or  good 
management ;  extravagant. 

"  He  alinll  spend  uiiue  honour  with  hU  flhaine. 
Aa  thriftUat  sons  their  scraping  fatlien'  gold." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  it.,  r.  & 

2.  Producing  no  gain  or  profit ;  unprofltr 
able ;  useless. 

"  What  thT-ifttesB  Bigha  Bhnll  i>oor  Olivia  broathof  ■ 
Sliakesp. ;  Twelfth  Xigfit,  U.  2. 

*  thrift' -less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thriftless;  -ly.\ 
Iu  a  thriftless  manner;  exti'avagantly. 

*  thrift'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  thriftless; 
-ness.]  The  quaUty  or  state  of  b.cing  thriftless; 
extravagance. 

thrift  -y,  *  thrif-tie,  a.    [Eng.  thrift ;  -y.] 
■  1.  Thriving,  flourishing,  prospering, 

"  No  grace  bath  more  abundant  promi.ses  mods 
unto  it  thim  this  of  mercy,  a  sowiug,  a  renping,  a 
thrifty  fftiice." — Jieyrtotds .'  Hcrmon  No.  ao. 

*  2.  Well  husbanded. 

"  I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrift^/  hire  I  saVd  under  jour  lather." 

Shakesp. :  As  Vuu  Like  it.  IL  S. 

3.  Having  thrift;  frngal,  careful,  econo- 
mical; using  economy  and  good  managemeat 
of  property. 

"  Every  diligent  and  thrifty  working  man.'— Jfoo- 
aiUap:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  4.  Useful,  profitable. 

"  Good  men.  berkeneth  everich  on. 
This  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  houls.' 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  12.904. 

thrill, "  thirl,  *  thurl-en, "  thyrl,  •  thyrl- 
yn,  '  thyrll-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [a,S.  thyriian, 
thirlian  =  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  for  thy- 
relian,  from  thyrel  =  (s.)  a  hole,  caused  by 
boring,  (a.)  bored,  pierced ;  for  thyrhe',  from 
thurh  =  through ;  cf.  M.  H.  Ger.  dnrchelf 
O.  H.  Ger.  durchil  =  pitrced,  from  durch  ^ 
through.  From  the  root  tai--  =  to  pierce ;  ct 
Irish  tar  =  through.  Thrill  and  drill  are 
doublets.!  [Nostril.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1,  Lit. :  To  bore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

*'  Scharp  lance  that  thrilled  Jhesn  aide.* 

Robert  de  Oruitne,  p.  80. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  pierce,  to  penetrate;  to  affect  as  If 
by  something  that  pierces  or  pricks,  or  that 
causes  a  tingling  sensation. 

"  Thrilled  with  remorse." 

!<?i<tketp. :  Lear,  iv.  9k 

(2)  To  warble ;  to  trill. 

"  The  solemn  harps  melodious  warbltngs  thriTl." 
Mickle :  Lusittd.tx, 

B<  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  pierce  ;  to  penetrate,  as  something 
sharp. 

"  The  thrilling  steel  transpiere'd  the  brawny  part." 
Popv;  Homrr;  Iliad  xt.  327. 

2.  To  pierce  or  affect  with  a  sharp  shiver- 
ing sensation. 

■■  Hark  '.  hears  he  not  the  eea-uytnpb  speak 
Her  auger  In  that  thrilling  shriek  t  " 

6cult:  J.urU  ofthf  Itlcs,  iU.  28. 

3.  To  pass  or  run  through  the  system  with 
tremulous  motion,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight 
shiveiing. 

"  I  have  s  faint  cold  fejir  (Artt7j through  my  velna.'' 
Shitkesp. :  Ji'unuo  *  Julirt,  iv.  3. 

*  i.  To  have  a  shivering  sensntion  running 
through  the  system  ;  to  be  chilled. 

"To(Ari7/Biid  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow." 

Shaketp.  :  Eing  John,  T.  S. 

*  5.  To  quiver  or  move  with  a  tremulouB 

motion. 


boU,  ho^;  poUt,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -iugi 
-oiaji,  -tlan  =  sh^o.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -$ion  —  zhun.   -cions,  -tloiis»  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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thrill— throatiness 


tliriUt  s.     [Thrill,  v.] 

♦  1,  A  hole;  a  breathing  hole  ;  a  nostril. 

••  The  bill  uf  the  dtxlo  liouks  and  bends  downwards  ; 
the  tfirtll  or  breathiug. place  is  iu  tbe  luid^t."— Herbert  : 
Travels,  ic,  p.  3s3. 

*  2.  A  warbling  ;  a  trill  (q.v.). 
8,  A  thrilling  seusatiou. 

"  An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 
Which  makes  the  beiirt  a  uiument  atill. 

fli(ro»  -■  Siej«  of  Corinth,  iL 

4.  A  beat,  as  of  tlie  heart  or  pulse. 

*'  Is  it  enough  ?  or  must  I.  while  a  thrill 
Lives  iu  your  sapient  bosoms,  client  you  still  ? 

J/oore ;  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

•thriai'-ant.  a,  [Eng.  thrill,  v.;  -ujU.] 
Pieniiig,"tlirilling. 

"  With  that,  one  of  his  thriVant  darta  be  threw. 
Headed  with  yre  and  vengeiible  deapiBht." 

Upeiiser:  F.  V-  IJ.  iv.  46. 

tbrill'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Thrill,  v.] 

thrill '-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thrilling ;  -ly.]  In 
a  thrilling  manner  ;  with  a  thrilling  sensation. 

*  thrai'-ing-ness.  s.  [Eng.  thrilling ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  thrilling. 

thrim-sa,  s.    [Thrymsa.] 

thri  -nax,  s.  [Gr.  eplva$  (thrinax)  =  a  trident, 
a  tliree-pronged  fork.  Named  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Thatch  Palm,  a  genus  of  Sabalidee. 
Calyx  six-cleft,  corolla  none  ;  stamens  six, 
iiine,  or  twelve,  united  at  the  base  ;  ovary 
one-celled,  with  a  single,  erect  ovule ;  fruit 
round.  Thrinax  argentca  is  the  Silver  Thatch 
Palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  Jamaica 
for  tliatch.    In  Panama  it  is  made  into  brooms. 

tlirin'-9i-a,  s.  [Gr.  epiyxos  (thringkos)  =  the 
topmost  course  of  stones  in  a  wall,  the  coping.] 
Named  from  the  seed-crown  of  the  marginal 
florets.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scorzonereae,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Leontodon.  The  pappus  of 
the  outer  flowers  consists  of  toothed  scales, 
that  of  the  inner  is  formed  of  feathery  hairs. 
The  buds  are  drooping.  L.  autumnalii,  an 
European  species,  is  naturalized  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  bears  a  flower  resembling  the 
dandelion.  Leontodon  hirttis,  formerly  Thrincia 
hirta,  grows  in  Eurcpe  in  gravelly  pastures, 
flowering  in  July  and  August. 

^tliring,  *t3iringe.  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  thringan; 
Dut.  dringen;  Ger.  dringen.]    [Throno.] 

A,  Tmns. :  To  crowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  press,  to  push. 

"He  gan in  thringe forth  with  lordes old." 

Chaucer:  Troilut  &  Cressida,  bk.  Iv. 

tlirips,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Opi'\i  (thrips)=& 
woodworm.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Physopoda  Terebrantia. 
Autennie  usually  nine-jointt-d ;  mouth  with 
mandibles,  maxillae,  and  palpi ;  wings  with 
few  or  no  nervures,  fringed  ;  females  with  a 
regular  ovipositor.  Minute  insects,  which 
leap  by  means  of  the  abdomen.  In  spring 
they  run  in  numbers  about  the  petals  of 
plants,  especially  those  of  the  dandelion.  In 
Bummerand  autumn  they  enter  houses  iu  con- 
siderable numbers,  and,  creeping  over  the  face 
in  hot  weatiier,  produce  an  irritation,  Thrips 
cerealiiim  attacks  the  tender  shoots  and  the 
ears  of  corn. 

thris'-sa,  thrys'-sa,  s.    [Gr.  Opirraa  (thrissa) 

=  a  fish,  from  9pii  {ihrij:)  ^  hair.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Clupeidte,  differing  from 
the  anchovies  with  a  dentat''d  belly  only  in 
the  great  prolongation  of  the  maxillaries. 
Found  in  the  East  Indies. 

thris-sle,  s.     [Thistle.]    (Scotch.) 

thris-so-no'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  ^ptVo-o?  (thrissos) 
=  a  fish,  and  uCjtos  (ndtos)  =  the  back.] 

Fahront. :  A  genus  of  PalEeoniscids,  from 
the  EngHsh  Lias. 

thris-SO-pa'-ter,  s.  iGr.  BpCa-a-o^  (thrissos), 
and  Lat.  pater  =  a  father.] 

Palceont.  :  The  oldest  known  genus  of  Clu- 
peidte, from  the  Gault  of  Follcestone. 

thris'-SOpS,  s.  [Gr.  flpiVtro?  (thrijisos),  and 
wi/*  (ops)  —  the  countenance.] 

Palfsont  ;  Agenus  of  Leptolepidfe,  of  Juras- 
sic age.  The  dorsal  fin  is  jdaced  far  back- 
wards, and  opposite  *o  the  long  anal 

■thrist,  *tlirlste.s.    [Thirst.] 


•thriste,  pret.  o/v.    [Thrust,  v.] 

"thris-ty,  a.    [Thirsty.] 

thrive  (pa.  t.  *thraf,  *thro/,  throve,  pa.  par. 
tlinvtn),  v.i.  [Icel.  thrifa  =  to  clutch,  to 
grasp,  to  seize  ;  thrifask=  to  seize  for  one's 
self,  to  succeed,  to  thrive ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
(rit'6S=  to  thrive;  (rtueise  =  prosperity  ;  ttw. 
trifvas  =  to  thrive  ;  tre/iuid  =  prosperity  ; 
Norw.  triva  =  to  seize  ;  trivast  =  to  thrive.] 

1.  To  prosper  in  anything  desired  ;  to  suc- 
ceed iu  any  way  ;  to  be  fortunate. 

"So  thrive  I  in  mv  enteiprise." 

.Shiikeip. :  /iii:lmrd  III..  Iv.  4. 

2.  To  be  marked  or  attended  with  pro- 
sperity ;  to  have  a  prosperons  couise ;  to 
prosper,  to  succeed,  to  flourish  ;  to  go  on  or 
turn  out  well. 

"I  wish  your  enterprise  may  thrive."~'Shaketp. : 
Julius  Casar,  iil.  1. 

3,  To  prosper  by  industry,  economy,  and 
good  management  of  property  ;  to  increase  in 
goods  and  estate. 

"  Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  my  hand  ; 
They  whom  I  favour  thrive  iu  wealth  amain. 

JJiitmt  :  P.  /:.,  il.  430. 

4,  To  grow  vigorously  or  luxuriantly  ;  to 
flourish. 

"  The  avhutus  thrir<ea  better  than  even  on  the  sunny 
Bhoreof  Cal;iiiria."— -W«jcaw/aj/.   Ht>t.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

•thrive'-less,  a.  [Eng.  thrive;  -iess.]  Not 
thriving ;  unsuccessful. 

••  They  should  lie  down 
Content  aa  God  has  made  them,  nor  go  mad 
In  thrivelett  carea  to  better  what  is  ill." 

Browning :  Paraceltus,  v, 

thriv'-en,  pa.  par.  o/v.    [Thrive.] 

thriv'-er,  5.  [Eng.  thriv(e):  -er.]  One  who 
thrives  or  prospers ;  one  who  makes  profit  or 
gain. 

■■He  had  sowellimproved  that  little  stock  hia  father 
left,  aa  he  waa  like  to  prove  a  thriver  in  the  end."— 
Hay  ward. 

thriv'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Thrive.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Being  prosperous  or  successful ; 
advancing  or  increasing  in  wealth  ;  flourishing, 
prosperous,  increasing,  growing. 

"Leau  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been 
rftripinfffai-meraand  shopkeepers."— J/ocauiay."  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

thriv'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thriving;  -ly.]  In 
a  thriving  manner;  prosperously,  successfully. 

thriv'-ing-ness»  s.  [Eng.  thriving;  -luss.] 
The  quniity  i-r  state  of  being  thriving  ;  pro- 
sperity, success,  growth,  increase. 

thr6',  prep.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of 
Through  (q.v.). 

•  thro,  s.     [Throe.] 

throat,  •  throte,s.  [A.S.  tkrote,  throtu,  throta; 
cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  drozzd;  M.  H.  Ger. 
drozze;  Ger.  drossel ;  Dut.  strot;  O.  Dut. 
stroot,  strot;  Ital.  strozza ;  Sw.  stmpe ;  Dan. 
St  rube  ;  Norw,  stnipe.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  1. 

"  Full  tu  the  boaster's  neck  the  weapon  stood.        _^ 
Tranoflxd  his  throat,  and  drank  his  vital  blood. 

Pope :  Homer ;  Jliad  v.  817. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  voice. 

"  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom. 
Doth  with  his  loftv  and  shrill-auundiiig  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day."     Shaketp. :  Uainlet,  L  L 

(2)  An  entrance  ;  a  main  passage  :  as,  the 
throat  of  a  valley,  of  a  tunnel,  or  the  like. 

IT.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  popular  name  for  the  region  of 
the  body  extending  from  the  posterior  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  to  about  midway  down  the 
neck.  It  contains  the  pharynx,  the  velum  or 
soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the  epiglottis. 

1[  A  hospital  for  throat  and  ear  diseases  was 
opened  in  London  in  March,  1S74. 

2.  Agric. :  The  entrance- way  where  grain  in 
the  straw  passes  from  the  feed-board  to  the 
cylinder  of  a  thrashing-machine. 

3.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  narrowest  part  of  a  chimney,  be- 
tween the  gathering  and  the  flue. 

(2)  A  small  groove  on  t.:e  under  side  of  a 
coping  or  projecting  moulding;  a  gorge. 

4.  Bot-. :  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  a  mono- 
petalous  cornlla.  It  may  be  bare  or  furnished 
with  hairs,  glands,  or  other  appendages. 


5.  Fort.:  The  narrowed  space  between  the 
flanks  of  a  bastion  at  their  junction  with  the 
curtain,  or  between  the  rear  ends  of  the  laces 
of  a  redan  ;  a  gurge. 

6.  Mack. :  The  opening  iu  a  plane  stock 
through  which  the  shavings  pass  upwards. 

7.  Naiitiail : 

(1)  The  crotch  of  a  gafl"  where  it  rests  against 
the  mast. 

(2)  The  upper  front  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft 
sail ;  the  nock. 

(3)  The  interior  angle  at  the  junction  of  the 
arm  and  shank  of  an  anchor. 

8.  Piuldling :  The  nariowed  entiancc  to  the 
neck  of  the  furnac*  where  the  area  of  flue 
passage  is  regulated. 

9.  Shipwright. :  Tlie  interior  angle  at  the 
bend  of  the  arms  of  a  knee  or  compass  timber. 

10.  IVkcelwright. :  That  portion  of  a  spoke 
just  beyond  the  swell  at  the  junction  of  the 
hub,  where  the  spoke  is  thinner  towards  its 
outer  side. 

^  (1)  To  cut  one  aiwther's  throats:  To  engage 
in  a  ruinous  competition  in  which  each  party 
suffers. 

"  Geutletuen  who  supply,  or  try  to  supiily,  the 
public  with  cheap  literature  seem  specially  food  of 
that  curious  auiusemunt  known  as  cutting  one 
another's  throats." — St.  James's  Oazette.  April  12.  I8*i6. 

(2)  To  cut  one's  own  throat:  To  adopt  a  sui- 
cidal policy. 

(3)  To  give  ojie  thelie in  his  throat :  To  accuse 
one  of  outrageous  lying  ;  to  throw  back,  as  it 
were,  a  lie  into  the  throat  fi-om  whence  it 
proceeded. 

(4)  To  lie  in  one's  throat :  To  lie  outrageously, 

throat-band,  s.  The  same  as  Throat- 
latch  (q.v.). 

throat-holt,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  eve-bolt  fixed  in  the  lower  part 
of  tops,  and  tlie  jaw-end  of  gaffs,  for  hooking 
the  throat  halyards  to. 

throat-brails,  s.  %± 

Naut.  :  Brails  which  leads  through  blocks 
beneath  tlie  jaws  of  a  gaff. 

throat-downhauls,  5.  pL 

Naut. :  Eopes  for  rousing  do\vn  the  throat 
of  a  galf. 

throat-full,  a.  Full  to  the  throat  or 
narrow  part  next  the  mouth. 

■'  Next  a  bottle  green 
Throat-full,  clear  spirits  the  contents." 

Cowper  :  On  Receipt  qf  Hamper. 

throat  halyards,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  A  tackle  for  lifting  the  gaff"  at  the 
throat. 

throat-latch,  s. 

Saddlery  :  The  strap  whicli  passes  under  the 
horse's  throat  and  assists  in  holding  the  bridle 
iu  place  ;  a  throat-band. 

*  throat-pieoe,  s. 

AncietU  Arm.  :  A  piece  to  cover  or  protect 
the  throat. 

*  throat-pipe,  s.  The  windpipe,  weasand, 
or  trachea. 

*  throat-pit,  s.  A  triangular  depression 
corresponding  to  the  divarication  of  the 
bronchi  at  the  base  of  the  windpipe. 

■'  The  length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of  the 
neck  and  the  f>|wce  b«?tween  the  throat-jnt  and  the 
navel  is  equal  unto  the  circumfereuce  thereot  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xiv. 

throat-Strap,  s. 

Saddlery:  The  upper  strap  of  a  halter  that 
encircles  the  horse's  throat ;  a  jaw-strap. 

throat,  v.t.    [Throat,  s.] 

*  1.  To  utter  in  a  guttural  manner. 

"  So  Hector,  hereto  throtted  threats,  to  go  to  ee&la 
blood."  Chapman  :  Boitter  ;  Iliad  xiil. 

2.  To  mow,  as  beans,  in  a  direction  against 
their  bending.     (Prov.) 

3,  To  cut  with  a  channel  or  groove. 

■•The  lower  bed  Is  throated."— CasseWs  Tediuical 
Educator,  pt.  xi.,  p.  234. 

*  throat-boUe.  *  throte-boUe,  s.  [AS. 
throtbolla.]     The  gullet  ur  windpipe. 

throat'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  throaty ;  -ness.] 
Guttui-al  utterance;  the  production  of  notes 
from  the  throat  lather  than  from  the  chest. 

■•  Mr  D is  a  throaty  singer,  but  he  atoues  for  hU 

throaOneiS  by  gettiiu:  some  very  good  music  out  of 
his  Italian  pi^^.'— Referee,  i>ept.  11.  1867. 


fate,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  caxnel«  her,  there 
or.  wove,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^mte,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <vx  =  kw. 


throiitwort— throttle 
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tbroat'-wdrt,  s.  [Kng.  throat,  and  wort.  So 
named  from  bring  formerly  supposed,  from  its 
throat-like  corolla,  to  be  a  cure  for  eore 
throat.] 

Bot.:  (I)  Campanula  TracheUum,the  Nettle- 
leaved  Belltiower.  It  is  a  tall,  hispid  plant, 
with  an  angled  stem,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
and  blnish-purple  Huwers  ;  found  in  England, 
the  European  continent,  &.C.  (2)  C.  Cerinairia, 
which  has  light-bine  flowers,  and  is  a  native 
of  Germany.  (3)  Dirjitalis  purpurea.  [Fox- 
glove.] (4)  Scrophularia  nodos<i.  {Brittoi  £ 
Holland.) 

tliroat'-j^,  a.  [Eng.  throat,  a.  ;  -y.]  Guttural ; 
uttered  back  in  the  throat 

"  There  is  a  danger  of  a  (ftroafi/ production  resulting 
from  the  emplojineut  of  the  broad  a  or  the  louK  e."— 
.IthencBum,  Aug,  23,  1884,  p.  'ib^ 

throb,  •  throbbe,  v.L  [Etym.  doubtful; 
prob.  allied  to  I^t.  trepidus;  Eng.  trepidation 

(q.v.)O 

1.  To  beat,  ae  the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more 
than  the  usual  force  or  rapidity  ;  to  palpitate, 

"  But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  ami  exalted. 
As  be  bore  the  red  deer  homeward.* 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha^  tlL 

2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  with  the  beating  of 
the  heart ;  to  beat. 

"  Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth. 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth." 

Byron:  Childiih  Recollections 

3.  To  quiver,  to  vibrate. 

throb,  *throbe,  s.  [Throb,  v.]  A  strong 
pulsation  or  beat,  as  of  the  heart  or  arteries; 
a  palpitation. 

"  But  iu  hl9  pulse  there  was  no  throb. 
Nor  on  hifl  lipa  one  dying  sob." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  txvVL 

throb'- bing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Throb,  v,} 
throbblng-pain,  o. 

Med. :  A  pain  which  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
augmented  by  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries. 

•  throb'-less,  a.  [Eng.  IhToh.a.;  -less.]  Not 
be^Uiiig  or  tlirobbiug. 

"  Mine  sunk  throblsss." — Jtichardson  :  Clarima,  vt  67. 

'throck,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  piece 
of  woiid  on  wliich  the  blade  of  a  i)Inugh  is 
fixed.     (Halliicell.) 

*  throck-needle,  s. 

But. :  Scandix  Pecteii(^.).  {Britten  <&  Holland.) 

throd'-den,  v.i.  [_Prob,  from  the  same  root 
as  thrive  (q  v.).J  To  thrive,  to  prosper,  to 
grow,    iProv.) 

throe  (1),  throwe,  s.  [A.S.  threi  (for  thredw) 
=  a  rebuke,  an  affliction,  a  threat,  a  pain, 
from  thredw,  pa.  t.  of  threoioa/i  (pa.  par. 
throwen)  =  to  afflict  severely  ;  throwian  ^=  to 
Buffer  pain  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  (Arii  =  a  throe, 
a  hard  struggle;  thrd^  to  pant  after;  threyja 
to  endure  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  thrauwa,  drowa,  droa ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  drouwe,  drowe,  dro—a  threat; 
Ger.  drohen  =  to  threaten.]  Extreme  pain; 
violent  pain  or  pang  ;  agony,  anguish;  espec, 
the  pains  of  childbirth. 

"  My  spirits  ahrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  BSarching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain,"  y 

Byron  :  The  Olaour, 

throe  (2),  s.    [A  variant  of /row  (q.v.).] 

*  throe,  v.L  &  f.    [Throe  (1),  s.] 

A.  IiUrans.:  To  struggle  in  extreme  pain; 
to  be  in  agony. 

B.  Trails. :  To  put  in  agony ;  to  pain,  to 
agonize. 

"  A  birth.  Indeed. 
Which  throea  thee  much  to  yield." 

Shakcsp.  :  Tempett,  U.  1. 

throm'-bo-lite,  s.  [Gr.  epd^n^o?  (tkromhos)  = 
a  lumi),  and  Ki0o<;  (lithos)  =  &  stone;  Ger. 
thrombolith,  trombolith.] 

^fin. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  uncertain 
composition,  occurring  with  malachite  ou  a 
fine-grained  limestone  at  Rezbanya,  Hungary. 
Hardness,  S'-i;  sp.  gr.  3'3S  to  3*67;  lustre, 
vitreous;  colour,  sliadea  of  green;  opaque. 
C'lmpoa.  stated  to  be  ahydrated  pho.spliate  of 
copper,  but  the  result  of  the  latest  analysis 
by  Suhrauf  points  to  its  analogy  with  stetefeld- 
tite,  partzite,  &c.  (q.v.). 

throm-bo'-SiS,  s.  [Gr.  epd/ujSucri?  (thromiiosis) 
=  becoming  curdled.] 

Pathol. :  Local  formation  of  clot,  railed  a 
thrombus,  either  in  the  heart  or  a  blood-vessel 
during  life.  When  it  occurs  in  the  systemic 
veins  it  is  called  Phlegmasia  dolens  (q.v.). 


throm'-bus,  s.  [Gr.  epo/^jSos  {thrombo3)  —  a 
lump,  a  piece.] 

Pathol.:  A  tumour  formed  by  blond  efTused 
from  a  vein  and  coagulated  in  tlie  adjacent 
tissue ;  the  coaguluni  or  clot,  usually  libiinoua 
in  texture,  wliich  partially  or  totally  closes  a 
vessel  in  tlirombosis. 

throne,  •  trone.  s.  [O.  Fr.  trone,  throjie, 
from  Lat.  (hronum^  accus.  of  throniis  —  a 
chair,  a  seat ;  Gr.  dpovoi  {tkroiios);  Fr.  tr6ne  ; 
Spi.  ii  Ital.  trono;  Port,  throno.] 

1.  A  royal  seat ;  a  chair  or  seat  of  state 
used  by  a  king,  queen,  emperor,  or  pope.  Tlie 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in 
a  cathedral  church,  to  the  official  chair  of  the 
presiding  offlcial  of  certain  societies,  or  to 
any  similar  seat. 


2.  Sovereign  power  and  dignity  ;  the  holder 
of  sovereign  power ;  a  sovereign,  (Usually 
with  the.) 

"He  had  lon^  kept  England  passive  by  promising 
to  support  the  throne  as-aiust  the  ParUnment."— Jfo- 
caiUay :  Hut,  Eng.,  ch,  [i. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  angels  who  are  usually 
represented  with  double  wlnj,'s,  supporting 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty  iu  ethereal  space. 

"The  primal  godhead,  the  rrinltv  Iu  Unity,  was 
alone  absolute,  iuetfable,  iuconceivaole;  alone  essen- 
tial purity,  light,  knowledge,  tnith.  beauty,  goodnes.s. 
These  qualities  were  coniiuunicated  in  larger  measure 
In  proportion  to  their  closer  approximation  to  Itself, 
to  the  three  descending  triads  which  formed  the 
celestial  hierarchy :  i.  The  seraphim,  cherubim,  and 
thronet.  il.  The  dominations,  virtues,  powers,  lit. 
Principalities,  archangels,  angels.  This  celestial  hier- 
archy formed,  as  it  were,  concentric  circles  around  tlie 
unapiiroachable  Trinity.  The  nearest,  and  aa  nearest 
partaking  moat  fully  of  the  Jivine  ssseuce,  was  the 
place  ?f  honour.  The  thrones,  seraphim,  and  cherubim 
approximated  most  closely,  with  m-thiug  Interme- 
diate, xnd  were  more  immediately  Aud  eternally  con- 
fonued  to  the  godhead. '—J/i/rrtun.'  BiMt,  ^f  Latin 
ChrUtianity,  bk.  xiv..  ^h.  iL 

throne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Throne,  »,1 

A.  TraJisitive : 

1,  To  set  or  place  on  a  tfcroneor  royal  seat; 
to  enthiuue. 

"  A  fair  vestal  !hronid  by  the  weaL" 
Shake3/j.  :  Midiummer  Night's  Dream,  IL  L 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  throne ;  to  5et  in  an 
exalted  position;  to  exalt;  to  place  or  set 
aloft. 

"  To  watch  again  with  tutelary  Iotb 
O'er  stately  Edinburgh  thronrd  on  crags,' 

W'ordsioorth  :  Excursi-jn,  bk.  Iv. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  sit  on  a  throne ;  to  sit 
in  stiite  as  a  king. 

"  lie  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  & 
heaven  to  throne  in." — Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  v.  1, 

*  throne'-less,   a.    [Eng.  thronCt  b.  ;  •less.] 
Without  a  throne  ;  deposed. 

"  Must  she,  too,  bend— must  she,  too,  share, 
Thy  late  repentance,  lougde&ijair. 
Thou  thronelesa  Homicide?" 

Byron:  Ode  to  Ifapoleon. 

throng,  *  thrang,  5.  &  a.  [A.S.  gethrang, 
from  tkrang,  pa.  t.  of  thringan  —  to  crowd, 
to  press;  cogn.  with  Dut,  drang-=^  crowd, 
f]*om  dringen  =^0  crowd;  Icel.  throng;  Ger. 
drang  =  9k  throng,  from  drang,  pa.  t.  oidringen 
=  to  crowd,  to  press  ;  Dan.  trang  :  Sw.  trdng 
=  pressed  close,  tight;  Icel. (/iroH jr=narrow.] 
A*  As  sjibstantive: 

1.  Amultitudeofpersonsorof  living  beings 
pressing  or  pressed  into  a  close  body  or  assem- 
blage ;  a  crowd. 

*'  And  smote  hia  temples,  with  an  arm  so  strong. 
The  hel m  fell  olf.  and  rolled  amid  the  thruTfj. 

Pope:  Eoiner :  //iad  ilii,  730. 

2.  A  great  number ;  a  multitude. 

3.  A  number  of  things  crowded  or  close 
together. 

"  The  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such  more 
than  Impudent  sauciuess  from  yon." — Shakctp. : 
2  Henry  It'..  11.  I. 

B.  .^3  adjective : 

1.  Thickly  crowded  together;  thronged, 
crowded. 

2.  Much  occupied  ;  busy. 

"  I  demand  what  perfection  can  be  in  the  spirits  of 
these  just  men  to  l>e  overwhelmed  iu  a  senselesasleep; 
or  what  a  diapruportiouahle  and  unsuitable  represen- 
tation it  is  of  this  throng  theatre  in  heaven,  inaile  up 
of  aaint-H  and  augels.  that  so  gr&it  a  part  of  tliem  aa 
the  S'lula  of  the  holy  men  detreased  should  be  fnund 
dropping  or  quite  drowned  ni  an  uuactive  lethargyf " 
— Jlore  .-  Sfyitery  qf  Godliness,  p.  28. 

throng,  r.i.  &  (.    [Throng,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  crowd  or  press  together; 
to  come  in  multitudes;  to  i)ress  into  a  close 
body,  as  a  multitude  of  persons. 

"I  bare  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him." 
Shakesp. :  Corioluniu.  iii.  a. 


B.  transitive: 

1.  To  crowd  or  press;  to  annoy  with  • 
throng  or  juess  of  people. 

"Tliu  multitude  throng  thM  Kod  press  tha*.'^* 
Lukevill   iS. 

2.  To  fill  with  a  crowd ;  to  crowd. 

"Throng  our  largo  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace.* 
ShakfMp.  :  Coriotaniu,  111.  I. 

•  3.  To  possess  or  fill  entirely. 

"A  toau  thronged  up  with  cold. 

Shaken.. :  Pericles.  IL  L 

*  throng'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  throng,  s.  ;  'ful{^.'] 
tilled  with  II  throng;  crowded,  thronged. 

*  throng'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  throng,  s. ;  -ly.]  In 
crowds  or  gi«at  numb^Ts;  greatly. 

"Does  very  throngly  tnequltat«  the  moist  uid 
unctuous  aire."— J/oro ;  Philoi.  Cabbala,  ch.  li.,  {  7. 

*thr6n'-ize,  'thron-yae,  v.t.  [Eng. thron^e); 
■ize.]  To  place  or  set  on  a  throne;  to  en- 
throne. 

"  Ho  was  .  .  .  thronysed  in  sayd  monetb  of  May.'.— 
Fabyan  :  Chronycle  (an.  1343). 

*  thrope,  a.    [Thorp.] 

t?vr6p'-ple,  ».  [A  variant  of  throttle  (q.v.),  or 
aco^rdiiig  to  some,  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng. 
throtebolle;  A.S.  (^ro^&oZto  =  the  gullet.]  The 
windpipe;  the  gullet, 

thr6s'-9i-d83,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  throsc(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida-.] 

Entoin. :  A  family  of  Serricornia,  one  of 
those  intermediate  between  Buprestidje  and 
Elateridfe.  Small  beetles  of  the  foriu  of 
Buprestidte  and  with  the  same  interlocking 
apparatus  of  the  fore  and  middle  sterna.  The 
antenna;  in  repose  are  received  into  narrow 
furrows  in  the  sides  of  the  prosternum,  and 
the  feet  are  contractile.  Known  species  about 
100,  chiefly  from  South  America. 

thros'-cils,  s.    [Gr.  Opwa-Ku  (thrdsko)  =  to  leap 

or  spring.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Throscid» 
(q.v.).  Antennte  terminated  by  a  three-jointed 
knob;  mandibles  simple;  penultimate  \oint 
of  each  tarsus  biQd. 

thros'-tle,   *throsf-el    (second  t  silent), 

*  thros-sel,  *  thrusshill,  *  thrustylle^ 

s.  [A.S.  throstle,  throsle,  for  ihroshel,  a  dimin. 
of  thrush  (q.v.);  M.  H,  Ger.  trostel,  trosdiel, 
drosckel:  Ger.  drosscL] 

1.  The  song-tluush,  Turdzis  miLsicvs, 
[Thrush.] 

••  The  throttle  with  his  notjs  so  true." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dr^am,  lit,  1. 

2.  The  drawing-frame  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. The  great  invention  wliich  suc- 
ceeded the  spinning-jenny  of  Hargreavea. 
The  drawing-frame  is  for  attenuating  slivera 
of  fibre  by  passing  them  through  consecutive 
pairs  of  rollers,  each  j'air  in  the  succession 
revolving  at  a  higher  sjteed  than  its  prede- 
cessor. The  specific  ditl'erence  between  the 
action  of  the  throstle  and  the  mule  is  that 
the  former  has  a  continuous  action,  drawing, 
twisting,  and  winding  ;  while  the  mule  has 
an  alternative  action,  diawiug  and  twisting, 
and  then  winding. 

"There  Is  a  machine  in  the  cotton  trade  called  s 
throstle  :  it  is  a  spinning  machine,  and  when  R  tliieAd 
breaks  it  has  to  be  fixed  up  again,  so  tliat  the  work 
may  not  be  stopped."— .srn'itfarii,  Oct,  13,  1886. 

3.  A  Spindle  for  wool. 

throstle -cock,  *"  throstel - cokt 

*  throstel-kok,  s.    The  male  tliru.sh. 

"  The  throstel-cok  made  eke  his  lay," 

Chaucer:  iUmeof  Sir  TopoM. 

throstle-piecer,  s. 

Spin. :  A  name  given  to  young  girls,  aver- 
aging from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
employed  in  cotton  milts.  Their  duty  is  to 
attend  to  the  throstle  frames,  and  to  pie^-e  up 
the  yarn  as  it  is  made  in  the  frame,  before  iB 
is  wouml  upon  bobbins  fixed  on  the  spindles 
to  receive  it. 

throst'-lihg  (second  ( silent),  s.  [Said  to  be 
from  thewliistling  sound  emitted  in  iTeathing, 
resembling  the  singing  of  the  thrush,  or 
throstle.]  A  disease  of  cattle  of  the  ox  kind, 
occasioned  by  a  swelling  under  their  throats, 
which,  unless  checked,  will  choke  them. 

throt'-tle,  s.     [A  dimiu.  of  throat  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  windpipe  or  trnchea. 

"  At  the  upper  extreme  it  hath  no  larlux  or  throttit 
to  qualify  the  sound." — Britwne :  Vutgar  Errouri,  blc 
lit.,  ch.  xxvli, 

2.  The  tliroat.    (Colloq.  .&  humourously.) 


bwl.  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Oian,  -tian  =  shan«    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -siou«  =  8bus,    -ble.  -die,  ic  =  bel,  d^L 
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throttle— throw 


3.  Tlie  same  as  Throttle- valve  (q.v.X 

"A  similfir  arrangement  causes  the  throttle  of  the 
engine  to  open  or  close.' —Bar per' i  Jiagnzine,  June. 
1882,  p.  45. 

throttle-lever,  s.  The  bjuidle  of  the 
throttle -valve. 

tbrottle-Talve,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  which  regulates  the 
gnpi'ly  of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  In  tlie  Watt 
engine  it  is  a  disc  turning  on  an  axis  and 
occupying  in  its  transverse  position  the  bore 
of  the  main  steam-pipe.  It  is  frequently  an 
ordinary  conical  valve  with  a  stem  operatf-l 
by  a  screw.  In  land  engines  it  is  generally 
connected  with  the  governor. 

tlirot'-tle,  v.i.  &  t,    (Throitle,  s.] 
*A«  Intransitive: 

1.  To  choke,  to  suffocate ;  to  have  the  throat 
obstructed,  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation. 

2.  To  breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffo- 
cated. 

S.  Transitive: 

1.  To  choke,  io  suffocate ;  to  stop  the 
breath  of  by  compressing  the  thruat ;  to 
Btningle. 

"  In  bea^  the  throttled  victims  fall : 
Down  Biuk  their  mangled  herdsmiLD  iieAr.' 

Scott:  TheChace.  xxix. 

*2.  To  pronounce  with  a  choking  voice ;  to 
utter,  as  one  half-suffocated. 

"Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears." 
Xhakesp.  :  Midsnmtrter  A'ljfht's  Dream,  v,  L 

throt'-tler,  s.  [Eng.  throtU{e\  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  throttles. 

tbrongh  igh  silent),  *  thorn,  *  thor-uli, 
•thorw,  "thurclx,  "thurgh.  *thurli, 
•  thur-uh,  *  thnrw,  pre??.,  adv.^  &  a.  [A.S. 
thurh  (prep.  &  adv.);  cngn.  with  Dut.fio'ir; 
O.  H.  Ger.  durh,  dunih  ;  Ger.  durcJi ;  Goth. 
thairh.]    [Thorol'gh,  Thrill.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  From  end  to  end  of,  or  from  side  to  side 
of ;  from  one  surface  or  limit  to  its  opposite  : 
as,  a  cannon-ball  passes  throtigh  the  side  of 
Bsliip.  It  is  sometimes  doubled  for  sake  of 
fisnphasis. 

••  Mv  buckler  cut  through  and  through,'— SJiaJtatfK  .* 
XBitu'ry  J  I'.,  iL  4. 

2.  Between  the  sides  or  walls  of. 

"  m  convey  thee  throwjh  the  ctty  gate.* 

Shakesp.  :  Two  QenUemen,  ll*.  1. 

3.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent  of; 
throughout. 

"Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you,' 

Shakfisp. :  Benry  V..  Iv.  L 

4.  Among  or  in  the  midst  of;  denoting 
passage. 

"  The  brambles  ...  through  whom  he  rushes." 
Shaki^p. :  Venus  Jt  AdmiU.  630. 

5.  Among,  in  tlie  way  of  experience :  as, 
To  pass  through  dangers. 

6.  From  beginning  to  end  of;  to  the  end  or 
conclusion  of;  throughout.  Said  of  time :  as, 
through  the  whole  year, 

7.  By  the  instrumentality,  medium,  or 
agency  of;  by  means  of. 

■*  My  master  throiti/h  his  art  foresees  the  danger." 
ShaJit4p.  :  Tempest,  ii.  L 

8.  On  account  of;  out  of ;  because  of. 

"The  BUblecta"  grief  conies  through  commissions." 
Shakesp. .'  Benrj/  nil.,  L  2. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  From  end  to  end,  or  from  one  side  to  the 
other :  as.  To  pierce  a  board  through, 

2.  From  beginning  to  end :  as,  To  read  a 
l)ook  through, 

3.  To  the  end ;  to  a  conclusion ;  to  the 
ultimate  purpose :  as,  To  carry  a  measure 
through. 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Going,  passing,  or  extending  with  little 
or  no  interruption  tVotn  one  place  or  centre  to 
another :  as,  a  through  journey,  a  through 
passenger,  a  through  ticket. 

*2.  Strong,  deep-se.ated  :  as,  a  through  cold. 

%  0)  To  drop  through:  To  fall  to  pieces  ; 
to  come  to  ruin  ;  to  fail ;  to  be  unsuccessful ; 
as,  The  project  dropped  through. 

(2)  To  fall  through  :  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to 
fail ;  to  drop  through. 

(3)  To  go  through  with  anything:  To  prose- 
cute it  to  the  end. 

through-bolt,  5. 

Mach. :  A  bolt  passing  entirely  through  and 
fastened  on  opposite  sides  of  the  object  or 
objects  secured  by  it. 


*  through-bred.  a.    [Thorouoh-bred.] 

through-bridge,  $.  A  bridge  in  which 
the  track  rests  on  tlie  lower  stringer,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  deck-bridge,  in  which  the 
track  occupies  the  upper  stringer,  the  top  of 
the  truss. 

through-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  which 
goes  througii  to  a  cert;iin  station,  even  though 
the  rest  of  the  train  does  not. 

through-cold,  5.  A  deep-seated  cold. 
QioHand.) 

through-fare,  s.  A  thoroughfare;  an 
unobstiucted  passage. 

"  The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vaaty  wilds 
01  wide  Arabi.i,  arc  as  (ftrt>»-jft-/nr*?*  now." 

Shukesp.  :  Mercliant  of  Venice.  11.  T. 

through-gang.  «.  A  thoroughfare. 
(Scotch.) 

through-ganging,  a.  Getting  quickly 
or  smartly  through  worii  ;  active,  smart. 

through-gaun,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Throuqhhsanoiko 

(q-v.). 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  severe  reprimand  or  scold- 
ing.   (Scotch.) 

*  through-handling,  s.    Slanagement. 

"  To  l&ive  the  through-handling  of  all  to  bis  gentle 
wMe." —Sidney :  Arcadia,  p.  177. 

*  through-lighted,  a.  Thorough  lighted, 

"That  the  best  pieces  be  placed  where  are  the  fewest 
lights;  therefure  not  only  rooms  windowed  on  both 
eiiila.  called  throngh-Ughtrd,  but  with  two  or  niyre 
windows  on  the  sime  side,  are  enemies  to  his  art."  — 
Wvtton:  Architecture. 

*  through-paced,  a.  Thorough-paced, 
complete,  perfect. 

"  He  is  verj"  dexterous  In  pn^lini:  others,  if  they  be 
not  through-paced  epeculatora  in  the  ^'reat  theories." 
—Afore. 

through-rate,  s.  A  rate  or  sum  charged 
for  carrying  [lasscngers  or  goods  to  a  distant 
destination  over  the  routes  of  various  airrying 
companies,  as  by  rail,  steam,  co.nch,  &c.,  and 
generally  fixed  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  con- 
signor or  passenger  could  obtain  by  separate 
arrangement  with  each  company. 

through-Stone,  s. 

Mason. :  A  bonri-stone,  extending  across  the 
thickness  of  the  wall ;  a  perbend  (q.v.). 

through-ticket,  5.  A  railway  or  steam- 
boat ticket  fur  the  whole  of  a  journey,  gene- 
rally granted  by  one  company,  and  entitling 
the  holder  to  tiavel  on  more  than  one  com- 
pany's lines  or  conveyances. 

through-traffic,  s.  The  traffic  from  end 
to  end  of  a  railway  system,  or  between  two 
important  centres  at  a  wide  distance  from 
each  other, 

through-train,  s.  A  train  which  goes 
the  whole  lengtli  ofa  railway,  ora  long  route; 
a  train  running  between  two  or  more  im- 
portant centres  at  wide  distances,  with  few 
or  no  stopjtages  "by  the  way.  A  train  which 
takes  a  ps^senger  the  journey  without  chang- 
ing. 

through  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  •  trogh. 
-  thrughe.  s.  [A.S.  thnih  =  a  grave,  a 
stone  cliest  or  coffin.]     A  coffin. 

"The  thrughe  beaide  taxxdevte.'—Toumiey  ^ifyttiTits, 
pu  2ati. 

*thr6ugh'-ly  (jh  silent),    •through-lie, 

adv.    [Eug.  through;  -ly.] 

1.  Completely,  fully,  entirely,  wholly, 
thoroughly. 

"  Our  men  liecan  to  crle  out  for  want  of  shift,  for  no 
man  had  pl.ice'  to  bestime  any  other  a^mrell  then 
that  which  he  ware  on  his  baclte.  auu  tliat  was 
throughly  wasliton  his  body  for  tlie  most  part  tenne 
times  in  one  >iiiy."—Backluyt :  Voyaget.  lii.  654. 

2.  Without  reserve  ;  sincerely. 

"  Thongh  it  l>e  somewhat  siu^lar  for  men  tnilyand 
throughly  to  live  up  to  tlie  principles  of  their  religion, 
yet  singularity  In  thia  is  a  Biii^ular  commendation." — 
TiUotiotu 

through-o^t  (<jh  silent),  •  through-oute. 

'thurgh-OUt,  prep,  k,  adv.     [Eng.  through, 
prep.,  and  out.] 

A.  .-Is  prep. :  Quite  through  ;  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  tlie  other  ;  in  evury  part. 

'•  The  f:ime  anone  thvrghout  the  ti.un  is  horn. 
How  Alia  kiu(j  shall  come  on  pilgrimage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  6,415. 

B.  ^3  adv. :  Everywhere  ;  in  every  part ;  at 
every  time. 

■•  That  I  ne  woll  throughnute  fulfllle 
Your  heates,  at  your  owue  wille/" 

(lower:  C.  A.,  v. 


thrdugh'-stone.  *thrugh-stane,  s.  [En^ 

throu'jh,  s.,   and   s/oth\|      A   fiat   gravestone. 
(Scotch.)    (Scolt:  Antiquary^  ch.  xxiii.) 

through' -wort  (jjh  silent),  &    [Eng.  through^ 
and  wort.] 
Bot.:  Bupleurum  rotundi/olium.  [Tdoeouoh- 

WAX.] 

throii' -  ther,  thrd^'-ther,  a.  &  adv. 
[Etym.  doubtful.] 

A«  As  adj. :  Confused  in  mind  or  manner. 
(Jaiiiieson.) 

B.  j4s  arfy. ;  Pell-mell,  eonfuseiUy.  (Scotch*) 
(Durns:  Cry  £  Fray  er.    Postscript.) 

throve,  pret.  of  v.    [Thrive.] 

throw,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fftrd^''fI?^  =  to  tmst,  to 
whirl,  to  hurl  (pa.  t.  thre6u\  pa.  par.  thrdwen); 
cogn.  with  Ger.  drchen;  O.  H.  Ger.  drdjan  — 
to  turn,  to  whirl  ;  Dut.  draaijen  =  to  turn,  to 
twist,  to  whirl;  Goth.  threUian-=  to  throng 
round,  to  press  upon  ;  Lat.  torqveo  =  to  twist, 
to  wind,  to  whirl.  Throng  is  a  nasalized  form 
from  the  same  root.] 

A#  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  way ;  to  hurl ;  to 
send  or  project  to  a  distance  by  a  projectile 
force. 

•'  A  stone  to  throw  at  this  dog."— S/iate*p,  ;  Merry 
VTivea,  i.  4. 

2.  To  make  a  cast  with ;  to  cast,  as  dice. 

"  Set  leas  than  thou  throwett." 

Khakesp. :  Lear,  i.  A. 

3.  To  cast  or  pour.    (Used  of  fluids.) 

"  They  threu>  on  him  great  pails  of  puddled  mire,"— 
Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort.  V. 

4.  To  drive,  impel,  or  dash  with  force. 

"  What  temjiest  threw  this  whale  ashore  f— 
Shaketp,  :  Merry  IVices,  ii.  I, 

5.  To  cast  or  hurl  down  from  an  erect  posi- 
tion ;  to  overthrow ;  to  prostrate,  as  in 
wrestling.    (Shakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2.) 

6.  To  cause  to  take  up  a  position  by  a  rapid 
march,  or  by  being  rajiidly  transport*-'!. 

*•  Not  a  regiment  could  be  thrown  across  tbe  fioi  tlen* 
—Timet.  iMarch  15,  16S6. 

7.  To  lay  or  put  in  haste. 

"  I  have  seen  her  throw  her  nightgown  upon  her."— 
Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v   1. 

*  8.  To  divest  one's  self  of;  to  strip  off; 
to  cast  off. 

"  Then  the  snake  thrnwt  her  enamelled  skin." 
Shakejsp.  :  Midtummer-iVightM  Dream,  U.  S. 

9.  To  arrange,  to  place,  to  set. 

"  Throtpin-j  your  disjointed  materials  into  a  more 
neat  and  regular  order.  —  Waterland  :  U'orks.  ill.  408. 

10.  To  bring  forth;  to  produce,  as  young; 
to  bear.    (Of  the  lower  animals.) 

"  Many  good-shaped  hip  mares  were  amongst  thia 
diviaion.  and  it  strutk  me  that  thej'  should  throw 
weight-carriers."— ^'le/ii,  August  2:,  ise;. 

11.  To  give  utterance  or  expression  to;  to 
hurl,  to  cast. 

"  I  have  throian 
A  brave  defiance  at  King  Henrys  teeth.* 

Shakesp.  :  1  Jlcuiy  VI.,  T.  S. 

12.  To  direct,  to  turn. 

13.  To  lose  purposely,  aa  a  game  or  a  race. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Pottery:  To  fashion  by  turning  on  a  lathe ; 
to  turn. 

2.  JVeaviJhg:  To  wind  or  twist  two  or  more 
filaments  of,  as  of  silk,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
thread  ;  to  twist  together  as  singles  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles  tiiem- 
selves.  Sometimes  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  the  whole  series  of  operations  by  which 
silk  is  prepared  for  the  weaver. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  casting,  hurling,  or 
flinging. 

2.  To  cast  dice. 

U  "  1.  To  throw  about :  To  cast  about ;  to 
try  for  :  as,  To  throw  about  for  a  place. 
2.  To  throw  away : 

(1)  To  cast  or  hurl  to  a  distance. 

(2)  To  put  suddeidy  out  of  one's  hand,  pos- 
session, or  tlie  like. 

(3)  To  part  with  or  bestow  without  com- 
pensation ;  to  spend  recklessly ;  to  sacrifice 
needlessly ;  to  squander ;  to  waste ;  to  lose  by 
negligence  or  folly. 

"  Throw  ataay  the  blessings  their  hands  are  filled 
with."— ioct«  :  Bum.  Underitandinj.  bk,  L.  ch.  l 

(4)  To  reject ;  to  refuse :  as.  To  throw  away  a 
good  offer. 


f&te,  fSt,  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try, 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  p6^ 
Syrian.    ».  oe  =  o ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


throw— thrummed 
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S.  To  throw  back: 

(1)  To  reflect,  as  light,  Ac 

(2)  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

(3)  Tn  cast  or  hurl  l>ack,  as  a  reply  or  retort. 

(4)  To  revert  to  some  ancestral  diameter, 
^iii  of  animals  generally.) 

4.  To  throw  by  :  To  cast  or  lay  aside  as  use- 
less.   {Lit.  &Jig.) 

"  He  that  bc({infl  to  have  any  dmiht  of  his  tenets, 
received  without  examination,  ought,  in  refereuce  to 
tliftt  question,  tu  tlirino  wholly  by  all  his  furiuer  ac- 
tions  —Aot-fce. 

5.  To  throw  down : 

(1)  Tu  Ciist  on  or  to  the  ground,  or  to  a 
lowt-r  position  ;  to  overturn  ;  to  bring  from 
an  erect  position. 

"  Then  threw  he  <Mioti  himself." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henri/  1^-,  W.  L 

(2)  To  subvert,  to  destroy. 

"  My  better  parts  are  all  thrown  dotim." 

ShakK-4p. :  At  i'ou  Like  /C,  t  X. 

6.  To  throw  in  : 

(1)  To  cast  or  fling  inside ;  to  inject,  as  a 
fluid. 

(2)  To  put,  place,  or  deposit  with  others : 
as.  To  throw  in  one's  lot  with  anotlier. 

(3)  To  inttrrpolate  :  as,  He  threw  in  a.  word 
now  and  then. 

(4)  To  add  without  enumeration  or  value, 
as  if  to  complete  a  sale  or  bargain ;  to  give  in  : 
as,  I  will  throw  this  in,  if  you  take  the  lot. 

7.  To  throw  off: 

(1)  To  cast  otr,  away,  or  aside;  to  divest 
one's  self  of  hurriedly  or  negligently. 

"  Throic 'iff  th\»  sheet." 

Sliaketii.  :  2  nenrt/  YL,  iL  4. 

(2)  To  expel ;  to  cast  off,  as  a  disease. 

(3)  To  discard  ;  to  reject. 

•■  Twoul.t  b«  Jietter 
Could  you  provuke  liini  to  ^ive  you  th*  occasion. 
And  then  to  throw  him  ojf.' 

Dryden  :  Spanith  Prior. 

(4)  To  start  the  hounds  on  the  scent. 

8.  To  throw  on  or  upon : 

(1)  To  put  on  hastily  or  negligently :  as,  To 
throw  on  one's  clothes. 

(2)  To  inflict;  to  lay  or  impose  on. 

"  Throwing  restraint  upon  U3." 

i^hiihesp. :  Othello,  iv,  8 

9.  To  throw  one's  self  down:  To  lie  down. 

10.  To  throw  one's  self  on  {or  upon) :  To  trust 
OT  resign  one's  self  to  the  sustiiining  power, 
favour,  benevolence,  or  protection  of;  to  re- 
pose upon  ;  to  confide  or  put  Vrust  in. 

*■  In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute,  but 
rely  upon  the  cuiiclusion,  and  throw  pourself  upon 
God,  and  couteud  uot  with  him  but  io  prayer. ' — 
Taylor:  Soly  Living, 

11.  To  throw  open : 

(1)  To  open  suddenly  or  widely ;  as,  The 
doors  were  thrown  open, 

(2)  To  give  free  or  unrestricted  admission 
to;  to  make  open  and  free;  to  remove  all 
barriers  or  rt'strictions  from:  as,  The  profes- 
sion is  throimi  open  to  all. 

12.  To  throw  out: 

(1)  To  cast  out,  to  expel,  to  reject,  to  dis- 
card. 

(2)  To  cause  to  project  or  become  promi- 
nent :  as.  To  throw  oict  a  pier,  or  wing  of  a 
building. 

(3)  To  emit :  as,  A  lamp  throws  out  light. 

(4)  To  give  utiuianre  to;  to  insinuate;  to 
suggest :  as,  To  throw  out  a  suggestion. 

(5)  To  put  off  tlte  right  track  ;  to  confuse  ; 
to  perplex :  as.  The  noise  threw  the  speaker 
out. 

(6)  To  leave  behind  ;  to  dist;mce  :  as,  The 
hor.se  was  thrown  out  of  the  race. 

(7)  To  reject ;  to  exclude  :  as,  The  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  large  majority. 

(8)  In  crid^et :  To  jiut  out,  as  a  batsman,  by 
the  ball,  wlii-n  thrown  by  a  fielder,  bitting 
the  batsman's  wicket  wliiie  he  is  out  of  his 
ground. 

13.  To  throw  over  :  To  discard,  to  reject,  to 
abandon,  to  desert. 

"  That  other  person  waa  aacriflced  to  her— Vanessa 
VKs  thrown  over."— Thackeray  :  Bt^Uth  Humourutt, 
lect.  L 

14.  To  throw  up: 

(1)  To  erect  or  build  rapidly  ;  to  construct 
hastily  :  as,  A  rampart  was  thrown  up, 

(2)  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach; 
to  vomit. 

"  Judge  of  the  muse  by  the  substances  the  patient 
throwt  up."—Arbuthrwt. 


(3)  To  abandon,  to  resign ;  to  give  up. 

"  Life  we  uiiiat  uot  piirt  with  foolishly:  it  niiiat  not 
be  thrown  up  lu  a  pet,  uor  sacrtQceil  to  a  iiuarrei."— 
Collier. 

throw  (1).  ■  throwe  (1),  5.    [Tbrow,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  hurling,  flinging,  or  casting  ; 
a  cast ;  a  driving  or  propelling  from  the  hand 
or  from  an  erigine. 

"  Thiii  was  the  flrste  caate  and  throwe  of  his  uette." 
~(T(lal:  .U(«ii. 

2.  A  cast  of  the  dice ;  the  manner  in  which 
dice  fall  when  thrown  :  hence,  risk,  ventm*e, 
chance. 

"  Tilt)  greater  throw  may  turn  from  the  weaker  hand.'* 
:fluikesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iL  l. 

3.  The  distince  to  which  a  missile  is  or  may 
be  thrown. 

"  Sharp  rocks  that  stand  about  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  soutti  Hide  uf  the  iiXa-wX.' — Addis-yn  :  On  Italy. 

*  4.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  an  assault. 

"  Neither  m-iil  could  hold, 
Ne  abteld  defend  the  thuuder  of  bis  throwi," 

Spe.tter:  F.  V..  II.  viiL  41, 

*  5.  An  effort  ;  a  violent  sally. 

"  Your  youtli  admires 
The  throxpa  and  swelliuga  of  a  Romftu  soul  ; 
Cato'a  bold  flights,  the  extravagaace  of  virtue." 
.Addison:  Colo,  11. 

*  6.  The  agony  of  travail ;  a  throe. 

7.  A  potter's  wlieel.    iJ'rov.) 

8.  A  turner's  lathe.    (^Prov.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  The  amount  of  dislocation  in  a 
vertical  direction  produced  by  a  fault  in  tlie 
strata.    Called  also  a  Shift  or  Slip. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  The  radial  reach  of  a  crank, 
eccentric,  or  cam. 

throw-crook,  $. 

1.  Hitsbandrii :  A  tool  like  a  brace,  for 
twisting  hay  or  straw  bands. 

2.  Pottery:  A  potter's  wheel :  a  thrower, 

throw-lathe,  s.  A  small  lathe  which  is 
driven  by  one  hand,  while  the  tool  is  managed 
by  tlie  other. 

throw-Stick,  s. 

Aiithrop.  :  A  short  curved  stick,  usually 
with  a  carved  serpent's  head,  with  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  used  to  knock  down  game 
attracted  by  their  call-birds. 

"  To  knock  down  birds  with  the  curved  throw-stick." 
—Encyc.  itril.  (ed.  9tli),  vLii.  721. 

*  throw  (2),  *  throwe  (2),  s.    [A.S.  thrah.]  A 
brief  space  of  time ;  a  moment,  a  while. 

*'  Down  himself  he  Liyd 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  to  sleep  a  throw." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q..  ilL  iv.  63. 

throw'-er,  s.     [Eng.  throw,  v.;  -er.]     One 
who  or  tliat  which  throws  ;  specif., 

(1)  A  person  who  twists  or  winds  silk ;  a 
thruwster. 

(2)  A  potter  who  works  a  throwing  wheel  or 
engine. 

throw'- ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Throw,  5.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  ct  particiy.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  one  who  throws  ; 
a  tliruw,  a  cast. 

II.  TcchniaUly : 

1.  SilJc:  A  third  process  in  the  spinning 
and  combining  of  silk  thread. 

2.  Pottery:  The  operation  of  forming  a  mass 
of  clay  into  a  vessel  on  the  potter's  wheel. 

throwing-engine,  s.  [Thbowino-table.] 

throwing  table,  throwing-mill,  5. 

A  revolving  liurizuiiUtl  Uible  on  wliich  earthen 
vessels  are  shaped  by  the  potter.  Called  aftjo 
Tliro  wing-engine. 

thro  wing- Wheel,  s.    A  potter*s  wheel. 

thrown,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Throw,  v.] 

^  In  mining,  when  a  lode  is  intersected  by 
a  slide,  if  the  undiscovered  portion  of  the 
lode  has  apparently  been  lengthened,  it  is 
saiil  to  be  thrown  up;  if  the  reverse,  it  is 
thrown  down. 

thrown-Silk,  s.  A  silk  thread  made  of 
two  or  more  singles  twist^'l  together  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

thrown- singles,  «.  pi.  Silk  thread,  the 
result  of  three  separate  spinning  operations. 


Silk  filaments  are  twisted  to  form  singles. 
Several  of  these  are  combined  and  twiMlt-d 
together  (doubling),  forming  dumb  Muglcs. 
A  numlier  of  the  latter  are  associated  and 
twisted  together,  ft)rmiug  thrown  singles. 

throw'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  throw,  v. ;  -ster.]  One 
wli»)  tliri'ws  or  twists  silk  ;  one  who  prepare! 
silk  for  the  weaver. 

"  A  woman's  clack.  If  I  have  ■kill. 
Sounds  something  like  a  throwteer'a  inlll." 

Swi/t :  Complaint  011  hit  Iteufntn 

thro^'-ther,  a.  kadv.    [Throuther.] 

thrum,  "  throm,  *  thrumm,  "  thrumb, 

s.  Ai  a.  [Icel.  thrdmr  (genit.  thramar)  ^  IUq 
edge,  verge,  brim  of  a  thing  ;  lience,  tlie  rough 
edge  of  a  web;  Norw.  (ro»t,  (ram,  trumm  = 
edge,  brim  ;  Sw.  dial,  tromm,  tru7nm,  tr6m  = 
a  stump,  the  end  of  a  log;  O.  Dnt.  drum, 
drom-garen  =  thread  on  the  shuttle  of  a 
weaver;  Ger.  (ninim  =  end,  thrum,  slump  of 
a  tree.  From  the  same  root  as  Gr.  Tepfia 
(ternui);  Lat.  terniinits  =  eud,  limit.J 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  Coarse  untwisted  rope,  used  for  mops 
and  for  mat-making. 

(2)  A  wad  of  such  yarns  or  a  sail  passed 
overboard  and  hauled  into  the  vicinity  of  a 
leak,  so  as  to  be  drawn  thereinto. 

2.  Weaving:  The  ends  of  the  warp  or  weft 
threads. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  thrum,  as  a  fila- 
mentous or  fringe-like  appendage. 

'•  All  U1033  hath  here  and  there  little  ntalka,  beside* 
the  low  thrum,"— Bacon:  Xat.  Bitt.,  S  35?- 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  coarse  yarn. 

"The  ends  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  hanging 
out  on  the  upper  side,  like  the  shag  or  thmifib  niatts, 
widch  we  soinetiiues  see  lying  lu  a  passage."— CooA.' 
First  f'oyage.  bk.  iL,  ch.  ix. 

*  %  Thread  and  thrum  :  [Thread,  s.]. 

thriim  (1),  v.t.    [Thrum,  $.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  furnish  with  thrums  or 
appendages  resembling  tlirums  ;  to  put  tufts, 
fringes,  or  other  thread-like  appendages  on. 

2.  Naut. :  To  insert  tufts  of  hemp  or  coir 
in  the  meshes  of  in  making  a  rope  mat. 

thrum  (2),  v.i.  &  t.  [Icel.  thruvia  =  to  rattle, 
to  thunder ;  Dan.  troniine  =  a  drum  ;  Sw. 
trnvuna  =  to  beat,  to  drum.]    [Drum.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  play  coarsely,  or  unskilfully,  or  pur- 
poselessly on  a  stringed  instrument ;  to  strum. 

"  Bluuderbusaea  planted  in  every  loophole,  go  off 
constantly  at  the  squeiikiog  of  a  fiddle  find  the  thrurT^- 
mingot  a  guitar." — Dryden:  spanith  Friar,  i.  a. 

2.  To  make  a  dull,  drumming,  monotonous 
noise  on  anything,  as  with  tlie  fingers ;  to 
drum. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  x>lay  roughly  on  with  the  fingers,  as  a 
piano,  liarp,  guitar,  A:c. 

%  Thrum  is  generally  used  of  keyed,  aad 
strum  of  stringed  instruments. 

2.  To  play  or  sing  in  a  monotonous  tone. 

"If  men  should  ever  be  thrumminff  the  drone  o( 
one  plain  Hong,  it  would  be  a  dull  opiate  to  the  moat 
wakeful  atleutiou."— ..1/ifluM.'  Animad.  on  /ietti,  IH* 
Jence. 

3.  To  drum,  to  tap,  to  beat. 

**  Oh  1  how  I  long,  how  ardently  desire, 
To  view  those  rosy  fingers  strike  tho  Ijre  I 
For  Ute,  when  bees  to  change  their  chniea  began, 
How  did  I  see  them  thrum  the  frying. {lan  ! ' 

Shtiulone:  Colcmira, 

4.  To  tell  over  in  a  tiresome  manuer. 
(Scotch.) 

"  lie  wad  thmtm  them  ower  and  owcr  to  the  like  <f 
me  ayontthe  iugle."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxL 

*  thriini'-ble,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  thrum,  v.] 
To  crowd  or  ht;ap  together. 

"  Wicked  and  leud  folk,  who  gather,  rhrumblr.  and 
heape  up  together  all  aorta  of  gaiue."  —  P.  Holland  t 
I'lutarcli,  p,  213. 

thrummed,  a.    [Eng.  thrum  (1),  s. ;  -td.] 
1.  Made  of  tlirums  or  coarse  yarn. 

*  2.  Interwoven,  matted,  covered  thickly. 

"  VPhich  bears  a  grass  as  nof  t  as  is  the  dainty  nleave, 
Aiid  thrumm'd  so  thick  imd  deep." 

Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  SL 

thrummed-mat,  ';. 

Kaut.  :  A  mat,  or  pieee  of  canvas,  with 
short  strands  of  yarn  stuck  through  it,  in 
order  to  make  a  rough  surface.  It  is  used  in 
a  vessel's  rigging,  about  any  part,  to  prevent 
chafing. 


boil,  ho^;  pout,  jo%l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  :^enophon,  e:fl8t.    -iAg. 
-clan, -tian  =  Shan.   -tion. -«lon  =  shun; -tion, -§ion  =  zhun«    -cious, -tious, -eious  =  shiis,   -hie. -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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thrummy — Thu  g 


thrum'-my,  rt.    [Eng. /Arww,  s. ; -?/.]    Consist-  I 
iug  nf,  furnished  with,  or  resembling  thrums. 

"In  the  middle  stands  a  Columella  tliicli  set  with 
thrummff  apicui».  which  argue  this  plant  belong  to 
the  malvRceoua  kind."— Z)a»M/'ier,'  Vot/'tges,  vol.  iii. 

thrum' -wort,  s.    [Eug.  thrum,  and  wort.] 

liota  ny : 

1.  The  genus  Actinocarpus  (q.v.). 

2.  Amaranttiiis  cavdntus.  Love  Lies  Bleed- 
ing, a  species  nfAnmraiith,  originally  from  the 
East  Indies,  nowcultivated  in  English  gardens. 

tlirush(l),  "thrusch,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  tkrusch, 
from  A. S.  thrysce;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  drnsca, 
wlience  Gsr.  drossel.  These  answer  to  a  Teut. 
type,  thrasJai.  The  Litli.  strasdas,  straz'la  sliow 
that  an  initial  s  has  been  lost.  The  original 
form  appears  to  have  been  star-da.  The 
original  sense  was  pmb.  chirper,  or  twittever ; 
Cf.  Gr.  arpif^etv  (strizeiti),  rpC^etv  (trizein)  — 
to  twitter  ;  Lat.  strix  ~  the  screech-owl.] 

Ornith.  :  The  book-Tiame  for  any  of  the 
Turdidte  (q.v.).  Tliey  are  universally  dis- 
tributed except  in  New  Zealand,  and  are  very 
highly  organised  birds,  and  it  is  fur  this 
reason,  perh;ips,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their 
omnivorons  diet,  th;it  tliey  have  been  aljle  to 
est;ililish  themselves  on  a  number  of  remote 
islands.  They  differ  widely  in  their  hiibita 
and  in  their  "hal>itats ;  some  are  gregarious, 
othei-9  live  solitarily  or  In  paii-s.  The  name 
Thrush  is  applied  to  a  considerable  variety 
of  American  binis.  belonging  to  several  genera. 
Of  the  type  genus  Turdus  there  are  several 
species  in  the  United  Stales,  including  T. 
mifstelintis,  the  Wood  Thrush,  common  in  low, 
damp  woods  and  thickets  in  the  EaBtern  Statps, 
and  famous  lor  its  fine  vocal  powere;  and 
T.  fuscescetis,  the  Veery  or  Wilson's  Tbru^h, 
a  shy  and  retiring  bird,  but  one  of  ovir  most 
delightful  songsters.  This  general  shy  habit 
has  given  to  several  species  the  name  of 
Hermit  Thrush,  variously  modified.  Of  other 
gyiiera  may  be  named  Hurporhijitcus  nifiis,  the 
Thrasher  or  Brown  Thiusb,  a  bird  chiefly 
found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  but  ranging 
west  to  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  north  to 
Canada.  It  is  abundant  in  thickets  and 
shrubbery,  and  isacharuung  songster.  Europe 
has  several  species  of  the  genus  Turdus,  the 
best  known  and  most  admired  being  T.  mitsicus, 
the  Song  Thrush,  Throstle,  or  Mavis,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  European  song  birds,  and 
wliich  in  captivity  is  easily  taught  simple  airs. 
It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  but  leaves  some  of 
the  noithern  parts  in  winter,  being  thus 
practically  a  bird  of  passage.  Other  sjiecifs 
are  T.  viscivorus,  the  Missel  Thrush,  and  2". 
varius,  White's  Thrush  (q.v.).  Europe  has 
Tarious  Thrushes  of  other  geuera  of  the  family. 

[MlSSEL-TMlUSn] 

thrush -UKe    birds,    s.  pi,     [Turdi- 

FORMES.] 

thrush-nightingale,  s. 

Ornith. :  (See  extract). 

*■  In  the  east  oi  Eiir.-pe  a  second  species  of  Nightin- 
gnle  occurs,  which,  thougti  long  kn<>wii  to  Grerman 
Dtrd-faiiciera  ns  the  Spvusser,  was  first  specifically  dis- 
tinguished by  Beehat^iti  aa  Si/lein  philoincfu,  and 
by  other  authors  is  called  Phdomefn  turdoidea  or 
P.  m'tjor.  while  it  has  received  the  British  name 
thnish-nig\tingaie.  This  liird,  whose  reyiilar  appella- 
tion it  seems  should  be  DaiUiiu  philotnela,  extends  its 
Buniiner  ranse  further  to  the  northward  than  our  D. 
hiaciniu."— i'arrell :  liriCisfi  Birds  {vtl.  4tli),  i.  ^2it. 

thrush  (-2).  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  Dan. 
troske=  the  tlirush  on  the  tongue  ;  Sw.  torsk  ; 
Sw.  dial,  trosk.  Prob.  alli';d  to  Dan.  (<j>; 
8w.  tors:  Icel.  thm-r;  A.S.  thi/rr  =dry  ;  Dan. 
torke ;  Sw.  torlat ;  Icel.  thurka  =  drtmght; 
Mid.  Eng.  thnist  —thirst.] 

1.  Pa(h"L  :  White-mouth,  a  variety  of 
stomatitis  depending  on  the  presence  of  a 
parasitic  fungus,  Ouliuvi  albicxms,  common  in 
phthisis  and  other  chronic  and  wasting 
diseases,  usually  indicating  approaching 
death.  In  Ihe  thrush  of  young  infants,  and 
that  of  acute  diseases,  danger  is  not  indicated. 
Borax  and  honey,  milk  and  lime  water, 
magnesia,  and  gentle  aperients  are  usefid ; 
and  in  more  severe  cases  a  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash. 

2.  Veterinary:  An  afTeetion  of  the  inflam- 
matory and  supi'ur.it.iiig  kind,  in  the  feet  of 
the  hoise,  and  some  other  animals.  In  the 
case  of  the  horse  it  is  in  the  frog. 

thrush-fungus,  s. 

Bot. :  Oidium  albiauis,  a  microscopic  fungus 
developed  in  and  between  the  epitlielial  cells 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in 
thrush.     [Thrush  (2),  1-1 


thrush-lichen.  «. 

Bot. :  Peltidea  aphthosa,  a  lichen,  which 
grows  on  alpine  rocks.  The  Swedes  prescribe 
it  for  aphthae. 

thrush  -  paste,  s.  An  astringent  for 
curing  thiusli  in  ttie  feet  of  liorses.  It  is 
composed  of  calamine,  verdigris,  white  vitriol, 
alum,  and  tar. 

thrush  (3),  s.    [Thrash,  s.] 

thrust,  *  threst,  •  thrist.  v.t.  &  i.    [Icel. 

thrtfsta  —  to  thrust,  to  compress,  to  press,  to 
force,  to  compel ;  A.S.  thrcestan=  to  oppress, 
to  artlict.  From  the  same  root  as  Lat,  trudo 
=  to  thrust,  to  push.] 

A.  Tratisitive: 

1.  To  push  or  drive  with  force  ;  to  drive,  to 
force,  to  impel.  (Commonly  followed  by  aufity, 
from,  in,  out,  into,  &c.) 

"Thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke." — 
Shakt-sp.  :  Much  Adiy  About  Sothing,  1. 1. 

2.  To  push,  to  shove. 

"  At  this  some  of  thein  laughed  at  me.  gomecnlled 
me  fool,  and  some  be^tau  to  thrust  mo  about,"— 
Bunyim  :  I'Ugrimi  Pro-jress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  To  drive,  to  push,  to  force. 

"And  into  the  concession  of  this  Ballarmine  la 
thrust  by  the  furce  of  our  argument."— fi;^  Taylor  : 
Real  Prfsence,  5  *- 

4.  To  stab,  to  pierce. 

"  Thriut  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  hack." 

iihdkesp.  :  I  Beiiry  VI.,  i.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  thrust  or  push  ;  to  attack 
with  a  pointed  weapon. 

"  These  four  came  all  afvont  and  mainly  thrust  at 
jxx&"—Sh'ikesp. :  l  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

*2.  To  enter  by  pushing  ;  to  squeeze  in. 

*'  I'll  he  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth  ; 
But,  when  in  beav'n  I'll  stand  next  to  Hercules, 
And  thriMt  between  my  father  and  the  God  ' 

Dryden,     [Todd.) 

*  3.  To  pash  forward  ;  to  come  with  force  ; 
to  press  on  ;  to  intrude. 

"  This  thrusts  amid  the  thiong  with  furious  force: 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseuian  and  the  horse. ' 
Dryden:  Palamon  <t  Ardle,  uL  607. 

*  4,  To  rush  forward  ;  to  rush  at. 

*  H  1.  To  thrust  on :  To  impel,  to  urge 
forward. 

"  We  make  gultty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stai-a.  as  if  we  were  villains  ou  necessity 
.  .  .  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting 
on  "—•ihaKesp.  :  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  To  thrust  one's  self  in  (nrinto):  To  in- 
trude, to  obtrude. 

"  How  dare  yoa  thrust  j/oursetpet 
Into  my  tirivate  meditations?  " 

ShaKesp.  :  Benry  nil.,  IL  2. 

3.  To  thrust  out : 

(1)  To  drive  out,  to  expel. 

"  They  were  rhrust  out  of  Egy^f—Ezodiis  xl\.  39. 

(2)  To  push  out ;  to  protrude  :  as,  To  thrust 
out  the  tongue. 

i.  To  thrust  through  :  To  pierce. 

"  Phineas  thrust  both  of  them  through-'^Ifumbers 
XXV.  8 

*  5.  To  thrust  togetlier :  To  compress. 

"  He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wriuged  the  dew 
out  of  it.'— Judffci  vi.  38. 

thriist  (1),  s.    [Thrust,  v.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  violent  push  or  drive,  as  with  a 
pointed  weapon,  puslied  in  the  direction  of 
its  lengtli,  or  with  the  hand,  foot,  or  an  in- 
strument. 

"  Nothing  there,  s-tve  death,  was  mate  ; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry," 

Byruu:  Siege  qf  Corinth,  xxiv, 

2.  A  stab. 

"A  thruxt  (quoth  he)  of  a  sword,  which  went  In  at 
his  side.'—/'.  U.'Hand :  Plutarch,  p.  7L 

3.  An  assault,  an  attack. 

"  There  is  one  thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended  me. 
chauiaiu. "— .l/orc."  Divine  Dialogues. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mining -eng  inter.:  The  breaking  down- 
ward of  the  roof  of  a  gallery,  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata.  Op- 
posed to  creep,  which  is  an  upheaval  of  the 
gallery  floor. 

2.  Hush.  :  The  white  whey  which  last  leaves 
the  curd  in  pressing. 

3.  Mei-h. :  The  force  exerted  by  any  body  or 
system  of  bodies  against  another  body  or 
system,  such  as  the  force  exerted  by  rafters 
or  beams  against  the  walls  supporting  them. 

^  Thntst  of  an  arch : 

Build. :  The  force  exerted  by  the  arch 
stones  considered  as  a  combination  of  wedges. 


to    overturn   tlie  abutments   or   walls  from 
which  the  arcli  springs. 

thrust-hoe,  s.  A  hoe  which  is  worked 
by  pusliiiig ;  a  Dutch  hoe. 

*  thrust  (2),  *  thurst,  s.    [Thirst,  «.] 

thrust'-er,  s.  [Eng.  thriist,  v.;  -er.]  One 
wlio  thrusts  or  stalis  ;  in  hunting  slang,  one 
who  pushes  or  presses  forward  in  front  of  the 
rest  of  the  field. 

"'By  the  powers,  they  have  found!'  plaintively 
rejoins  his  companion,  who  chances  to  be  'i  retognized 
thi'uster  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  tbtm."— Field,  Jan. 

2.  usa. 

thrust' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Thrust,  v.] 
A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  parlictp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  .•iuhstantive: 

1.  The  act  of  pushing  or  driving  with  force. 

2.  The  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the  hand 
to  expel  the  whey. 

3.  (PL) :  The  white  whey  or  tliat  which  ia 
pressed  out  of  the  curd  by  the  hand,  and  of 
which  butter  is  sometimes  mude.    (Prov.) 

thrusting- screw,  s.  The  screw  of  a 
screw-[)rt-ss  ;  of  a  che'se-press,  for  instance. 


[Throstle.]     The 


thriis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s. 

tluush. 

"  Xii  thrus'les  slirill  the  bramble  bush  forsake; 
No  cliirpoi;^  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes." 

Oay. 

*thrust-y,  'thurst-y,  a.    [Thirsty.] 
thrut^h'-er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mark. :  An  auxiliary  high-pressure  non- 
condensing  engine. 

thry-fal-low,  v.t.    [Thrifallow.] 

*  thrym'- 9a,   ^thrim'-sa,   s.    [A.S.]    An 

Anglo-8axon  silver  coin,  the  value  of  which 
is  doubtful,  beiug  stated  by  some  as  3s.,  by 
others  as  3d.,  and  by  others  again  as  the  third 
of  a  shilling  or  4d. 

•  thryse,  odv.    [Thrice.] 
ThU'-ban,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  a  Draconis.  It  was 
formerly  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation, 
but  is  now  only  between  tlie  third  and  the 
fourth  magnitude.  Upwards  of  4,6U0  >ears 
ago  it  was  situ;ited  very  near  the  celestial 
pole,  from  which  it  is  now  distant  nearly  25°. 

thud,  s.  [Of  imitative  origin,  prob.  connected 
with  A.S.  thoden  =  a  whirlwind,  a  vn.lent 
wind.]  Tlie  sound  produced  by  a  blow  upon 
a  compaiatively  soft  substance  ;  a  noise  as 
that  of  a  heavy  stone  striking  the  ground  ;  a 
stroke  or  blow  causing  a  dull,  hollow  sound. 

"The  fl  lil  makes  a  louder  thxd  In  the  fields  than 
you  would  imagine."— Scribner's  Magazine,  Nov.,  187B, 
p.  44. 

*  TI  To  play  thtid  :  To  fall. 

'•  For  fear  of  plaiiini  thud  on  the  ground."—  Wilson  * 
Nodes  Amlirusiunie  ( It'oikl,  i.  "aj. 

thud,  v.i.  [Thud,  s.]  To  make  a  loud,  inter- 
mittent noise. 

"  Here,  Doon  poured  down  his  far-fetched  floods: 
There,  well-led  Irwiue  stately  fhtuU." 

Bunts  :  The  f'ision. 

Thug,  Thag, s.  [Hind.  thaya=  to  deceive.} 
1.  Lit.  £  HiM.  (PL) :  The  name  given  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  India  to  a  fraternity, 
wlio  looked  upon  murder  as  the  sole  means  of 
st^iying  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  Kali,  and 
derived  their  ]irincipal  means  of  support  from 
the  plunder  of  their  victims.  In  ohl  times, 
according  to  Hindoo  mythidogy.  Kali  made 
war  upon  a  race  of  giants,  from  every  drop  of 
whose  blood  sprang  a  demon.  These  demons 
multiiilied,  and  at  last  the  goddess  created  two 
men  to  whom  she  gave  haml kerchiefs,  with 
which  they  strangled  the  infernal  beings. 
When  the  men  had  finished  their  task,  the 
goddess  gave  them  the  privilege  of  using  the 
handkerchief  against  tlieir  fellows,  and  so  the 
classof  Thugs  is  said  to  have  arisen.  Altliough 
worshipping  a  Hindoo  goddess,  the  majority 
of  the  Thugs  were  Muhannnadans.  They 
usually  travelled  in  gangs,  the  members  of 
whicli  had  ostensibly  some  honest  calling  in 
their  own  community,  and  in  selecting  their 
victims  always  endeavoured  to  pitch  upon 
persons  of  property  in  order  that  while  pro- 
pitiating the  goddess  they  might  enrich  her 
worshippers.  Various  steps  were  tiiken  to 
suppress  the  Thugs  both  hy  the  native  and 
the   English  governments,  and  in  18L'9  Lord 


Cite,  lat,  far«,  amidst,  what,  fall,  £ather;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cHh,  cure,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  Itw. 
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■William  Bentinck  adopted  sucli  stringent 
measures  that  in  six  years  (1S30-:16)  2,UOo  of 
them  were  arrested  ;  of  tliese  1,600  wert-  ctm- 
victeil  and  sentenced  to  death,  trausportatimi, 
or  imprisonment,  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  charges  proved  against  them.  In  1830  a 
law  was  passed  making  tlie  fact  of  belonging 
tea  gang  of  Tliugs  punisliment  by  imprison- 
ment  for  life  with  hani  laliunr,  and  though 
some  gangs  probably  linger  in  districts  where 
British  antliority  or  the  power  of  the  mure 
enlightened  native  prinees  cannot  reach,  tlie 
system  is  now  so  broken  that  it  is  practically 
powerless. 

"  Uia  two  most  memorable  nets  Rte  the  abolition  of 

Batl  (suttee),   and    tlie  suppreaaion  of   the   Thugs."— 

£nc^c.  Brit.  (ed.  9tht.  xii.  6-»>. 

2.  Fiij. :  A  rough.      (Amcr.) 

"Affrays  were  still  commun  ;  the  Know-notliiiiK 
movement  ctiuie  on,  and  a  few  tliwjs  terrorized  tlie 
city  witii  caiupiilBii  broils,  beiitiiig,  stahbliig.  luid 
Bhwtiiig, "—Ccn(ury  ifoffiizine,  June,  1883,  p.  230. 

Thug'-gee,  Tha'-gi,  8.  [Himl.  thagi.]  The 
practices  of  the  Thugs;  Thuggisin. 

"Tliey  [the  Thugs]  were  colonized  at  Jubbulpore 
iutoatiade  settlement,  where  techntcHl  iiistnictioii 
w»3  iitt.irdetl  them  and  their  children,  and  tiie  prautice 
of  thiii/.j''e  has  becumo  exlUicW'—Jiiiiley  *  Dana: 
Aiwr.  Cyclop.,  XV,  730. 

Thug'- gism,  5.  [Eng.  Thug ;  -ism. ]  The 
system  ofiLssassination  carried  on  by  the  Thug.s 
to  a|'i)ease  tlie  goddess  Kali,  and  to  secure 
eternid  happiness  for  themselves. 

"'  Out  of  this  feTiiieiiting  mass  of  half-crazy  ideas 
rise  strange  monstrosities  and  liornhle  beliefs.  Such 
a  one  id  Thug-jism."— Brown:  Peoples  of  the  Worlil, 
iv.  To. 

tbu  i  -tes.    t  thu-y'-te?.   thu-yi -te^,  s. 

[Mud.  La*t.  thiijn,  thuya:  snft\  -itcs.] 

Palmnnt. :  A  genus  of  Conifers  akin  to  the 
recent  Thuja.  Five  British  species  from  the 
Britisli  Lower  Jurassic  rocks. 

thu'-ja.  thu'-ya,  s.  [Lat.  thya,  thyia,  from 
Gr.  dva.  {thua),  dvia  ((/mta)  =  an  African  tree 
with  sweet-smelting  wood  used  in  making 
costly  furniture ;  probably  the  Arhor  vitcE. 
(See  def.)] 

Bot. :  Arbor  vita,  a  genus  of  Cupresseae ; 
natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America. 
Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  moncecious 
flowers,  having  the  male  catkins  ovoid  and 
lateral,  the  female  ones  solitary  and  terminal ; 
the  fiirmer  has  the  pollen  of  each  flower  in- 
cluded in  four  cases  attached  to  the  inner  face 
of  the  scale  towards  its  base  ;  ovary  united  to 
tlie  bractea,  the  two  forming  a  semipeltate 
receptacle  with  two  ovules  ;  seeds  sometimes 
slightly  winged.  Leaves  scale-like,  closely 
imbricated  or  compressed.  Thuja  occulentalia, 
the  Western  or  American  Arbor  vitce,  the 
species  commonly  planted  in  gardens,  has 
ohovate  cones,  with  the  interior  seales  trun>  ate 
and  gibbous  lieneath  tlie  apex.  It  gmws  best 
in  cool  swampy  plaL-es.  The  wood  is  fitted  fur 
posts  and  rails,  the  branches  for  brooms, 
which  have  a  certain  fragrance.  It  is  a  tiee 
from  20  to  50  feet  high,  but  when  under 
cultivation  is  generally  much  smaller.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  hedges,  bearing  cutting 
well.  T.  orietituUs,  the  Oriental  or  Chinese  Ar- 
bor vit(e,  occurring  on  rocky  ridges  in  Siberia, 
China,  and  Japan,  has  the  cones  elliptic,  with 
the  interior  scales  blunt  and  mucronate  belcw 
the  apex.  T.  pendula,  a  native  of  Tartary, 
has  globose  cones,  and  filiform  pendulous 
branches.  All  the  species  are  stimulating 
and  diuretic. 

tbtUa-oil,  s. 

Chevi. :  Obtained  by  distilling  the  ends  of 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  Thuja  occidentalis, 
with  water.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  essen- 
tial oils  boiling  between  190°  and  206°.  It  is 
colourless  when  fresh,  lias  the  odour  of  thuja, 
is  lightei-  than  water,  slightly  soluble  therein, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alc»)hol  and  ether.  By 
oil  of  vitriol  it  is  immediately  resinized. 

thu'-jene,  s.    [Thujone.] 

thu'-jen-in,  s.     [Eng.  thnjen(e)  ;  -in.] 

Chem.:  G-jsii-a^hi-  Tliujigenin.  Obtained 
by  heating  fur  a  short  time  a  mixture  of 
thiyetin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
microscopic  needles  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  soluhle  in  alcohol. 

thu-jet'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  t}mjct(in) ; -ic]    Derived 
from  or  containing  Ihiyetin. 

thujetic-acid,  5. 

Chem.  :  C^s^^^^^hs-  Prepared  by  boiling 
thujetin  with  baryta  water,  adding  sulphuric 


acid  after  a  while,  then  alcoh'd,  and  filtering 
the  liipiid  when  hot.  It  separates  in  Icnimi- 
yelhiw  niicri)se(tpic  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  precipitated  by  water. 

thu'-jet-in,  s.    [Eng.  thiijiin):  -etin.] 

Chem.  :  CjsHosOi^.  A  t^ninin-substanei- 
obtained  along  with  a  crvstallizable  sugar  by 
heating  thnjin  with  dilute  aeids.  The  liquid 
after  a  time  becomes  colimrless,  and  deposits 
thujetin  on  evaporation.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  insnlulile  in  water. 
Its  alcoliolic  solution  assumes  a  splendid 
blue-green  colour  with  ammonia,  and  is  turned 
inky-black  with  ferric  chloride. 

thu-jig'-en-in,  s.    [Thujenin.j 
thu'-jin,  s.     [Mod.  lAt.  thujia);  -in.] 

Cliem.  :  CsoHsoOjo.  A  crystallizable  gluco- 
eide  occurrlng'in  the  green  parts  of  Thuja 
occ ilk- n talis.  It  forms  lemon-yellow  micro- 
sco]iic  crystals,  has  an  astringent  tasle,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  coloured  dark 
green  with  ferric  chloride. 

thu'-jone,  thu'-jene,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  Vnij(a)  ; 

-one,  -ene.] 

Chem.  :  A  volatile  hydro-carbon  obtained 
from  thuja  oil  by  distilling  it  over  iodine, 
quicklime,  ami  potassium,  in  succes.sion.  Thu- 
jone is  like  turpentine  oil  in  taste  and  odour, 
is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  165-175°. 

ThU'-le,  s.  [Lat.]  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  th>?  most  northern  country  known 
to  them.  It  is  variously  ideutihed  with 
Shetland,  Iceland,  and  Norway. 

"  Where  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 

Boils  round  tlie  naked  melanchuly  isles 
,  Of  furthest  T.mle."  T/iowm.-h  .  Aulumn,  8fi3. 

^  Ultima  Thule:  The  farthest  Thule :  the 
end  of  the  world. 

thu'-lite,  s.  [After  Thule,  the  ancient  name 
for  a  country  far  north  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Mi)i.).] 

Mill.  :  A  rose-red  variety  of  Zoisite  (q.v.), 
with  sp.gr.  3-124,  strongly  dichroic  iiarallel 
to  the  vertical  axis.  The  original  was  found 
at  Soulaud,  Tellemarken,  Norway. 

thumb  (b  silent),  *thomb,  *thombe,  $. 

(A.S.  //tuTfto,  thiima  ;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  duiiii; 
S\v.  tnmme;  O.  H.  Ger.  diimo ;  Ger.  daumen, 
all=a  thumb;  Icel.  thiunall  =  the  thumb  of 
a  glove.    From  the  same  root  as  tumid  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  short  thic4t  finger  of  tlie  human 
hand,  or  the  corresponding  member  of  other 
animals;  the  first  of  the  lingers,  differing 
from  the  others  in  having  but  two  phalanges. 

'■  To  identify  him  should  h»ve  been  easy  :  for  he  luid 
a  wound  iu  the  face,  and  liad  lost  a  thumb."— Alacau- 
luy :  Hist.  Kiig.,  cli.  xix. 

2.  The  part  of  a  glove  which  covers  the 
thumb. 

t  (1)  Rule  of  thumh  :  [Rule,  s.]. 

(2)  To  bite  the  thumb  at :  [Bite,  v.]. 

(3)  Under  one's  thumb :  Comjiletely  under 
one's  power  or  influence  ;  completely  subser- 
vient to  another. 

*'  He  is  under  the  thumb  of  that  doctur." — H. 
Kingtiey :  Uvoffry  Eamlyn,  ch.  ix. 

*  thumb-band,  s.  A  twist  of  anything 
as  thiL'k  :is  tli.e  thumb. 

"Tie  thumb-bands  of  bay  roiuid  ih.exa."— Mortimer. 

thumb-bit,  s.  A  piece  of  meat  eaten  on 
bread,  so  called  from  the  thumb  being  placed 
on  it.     {Halliwell.) 

thumb-blue,  s.  Indigo  in  the  form  of 
small  balls  or  lumps  used  by  laundresses  to 
give  a  clear  or  pure  tint  to  linen,  &c.  So 
called  because  each  lump  is  indented  as  if  by 
thuMib-iiiarks. 

thumb-cleat,  s. 

Naiit.  :  A  small  cleat  forming  a  leader  to 
carry  the  bight  of  a  rope. 

thumb-fliut.  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  pO|'ular  name  for  a  short  fonn 
of  scraper,  the  longer  varieties  of  which  are 
sometimes  known  ;is  "finger-flints."  Evans 
(Ancient  Stone  hnplements,  p.  262),  thinks  that 
these  names.  "  though  colloquially  conve- 
nient, are  not  siithciently  dehnite  to  be  worthy 
of  being  relaineil." 

thumb-latch,  s.  A  kind  of  door-latch, 
so  called  from  the  lever  being  pres.sed  by  the 
thumb  in  order  to  oi)en  the  latch. 

thiimb-mark,    s.     A  mark   left   by   the 


THUMB-SCREMT. 


impression  of  the  thumb,  an  on  tho  pages  of 
a  book  or  the  like  ;  hence,  any  similar  mark. 

*'  There  itru  nmrkM  .if  age, 
Thcr«  are  thumb  mnrkt  un  thy  niniviu. 
UaUe  by  hands  tlmi  cIiuiiimI  tlittv  rudely." 

Lims//eUov> :  Old  Oaitith  Sonff-ttook. 

thumb-nut,  s.  A  nut  having  wings  by 
which  it  i.s  turned  by  the  thumb  and  finger 
to  tighten  upmi  its  bolt;  a  bultertly-nut. 

•  thumb  ring,  s.  A  ring  worn  on  the 
thumb.    {Shahcsji.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4.) 

thumb-pot,  8.  The  smallest  size  of 
flower-pots. 

"  Tiny  plintB  In  thumb-!>ot$  were  also  uaed."— /*ffiW, 
Jan.  1,  1H8T. 

thumb  screw,  s. 

1.  A  seiew  with  a 

flat-si.lcdliead,arlaiit- 
ed  to  be  turned  by  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

2.  An  old  instru- 
ment of  torture  to 
break  the  th  umb- 
joint ;  a  thumbkin. 

"  He  had  brouj^ht  into 
use  a  litMc  steel  Ihumb- 
tcrew  wliiL-li  gave  Buch 
exquisite  turuieiit  that 
It  liad  wrung  (.'unfessiuns 
eveni'ut  of  uieii  on  whom 
his  Miijesty's  favourite  boot  had  been  tried  In  vain.* 
—Maciiulny  :  tiisf.  h'ug.,  oh.  vl. 

thumb-BtaU,  5. 

1.  A  case,  sheath,  or  covering  of  leather  or 
other  substance,  to  be  worn  on  the  thumb. 

"Gloves  cut  iiiiot/iumb-«tatl*."—Oa!/ton:  Fi^ttivoit$ 

A'otei,  p.  9T. 

2.  A  sailor's  thimble  used  in  sail-making; 
it  is  made  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather,  and  has 
the  edges  turned  up  to  receive  the  thread.  It 
is  worn  on  the  thumb  to  tighten  the  stitches. 

+  3.  Ordn.  :  A  stall  of  buckskin  stulfed  with 
hair,  which  a  gunner  wears  on  his  thumb 
to  cover  the  vent  while  the  piece  is  being 
sponged  and  hiaded. 

thumb  (b  silent),  v.t.  &  i.     [Thumb,  5.) 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  handle  awkwardly  ;  to  play  with  tho 
fingers  :  as.  To  thumb  over  a  tune. 

2.  To  mark,  soil,  or  wear  with  the  thumb 
or  fingers,  or  by  frequent  handling. 

"Witliin  a  week  after  it  liad  arrived  it  had  been 
thumbed  by  twenty  families."— J/ucatiyatf;  JJitt.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  on  with  the  fingers. 

thumbed  (b  silent),  a.    [Eng.  thumb,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  thumbs. 

2.  Uaving  thumb-marks. 

thtimb'-ie-kui§,  thumb'-i-kins  (h  silent), 
s.  jil.     [Thlmbkin.s.] 

thiimb'-kin^  (b  silent),  s.  pi.  (Eng.  thujnh,  s. ; 
dimin.  sutT.  -kin.]  A  thumbscrew  ;  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumbs, 
much  used  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and 
occasionally  in  Britain,  when  it  was  desired 
to  ol)tJiin  a  confession  or  recantation  from 
any  person  by  causing  him  exquisite  pain 
without  endangering  Ins  life.  Tlnimbkins 
weie  last  used  in  Britain  in  ItiSt,  on 
Prof.  Carstairs.  Called  also  thumbiekii(&  and 
thumbikins. 

"  111  set  those  to  look  after  him  shall  keep  Lim  aa 
fast  AH  if  his  legs  were  in  thw  boots,  or  his  lingers  in 
the  rhnmbikitis,'— Scott :  Uld  Mortality,  ch.  ix. 

thiimb'-less  (h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  thumb,  8. ; 
-/«.s-.]  Having  no  thumb;  hence,  awkward, 
clumsy,  unskilful. 

"The  servanta  thumblrMe." 

Herrick :  Iletpcridet,  p.  SS8. 

thumbless-monkeys,  s.  pi. 

Zo"}.  :  A  term  sometimes  ajti-lied  to  the 
species  of  two  genera,  Colobos  and  Ateles,  be- 
cause the  first  digit  of  their  foie  limbs  is 
functionless.  The  first  genus  is  from  the 
western  hemisphere,  the  second  from  the 
eastern. 

*  thu'-mer-stone  (th  as  t),  s.  [A  trans,  of 
Ger.  thumerstein.]     [Thumite.] 

thu'-mite  (thas  t),  s.    [AfterThum,  Saxony, 
where  foun'i  ;  snfl\  -ite  (Min.).'} 
Min. :  The  same  as  Axinite  (q.v.). 

thiim'-mim,  5.  [Heb.  C^On  (tmnmim)  D^on 
(thumviim)  =  jiertection  ;  from  "'pP  (/amam) 
=  to  complete  ;  to  be  perfect.]     [L"kim.] 


liSiX,  bo^ ;  poiit,  Jtfxfrl ;  oat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Gian«  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhon.    -oious,  -tious.  -sloms  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d^ 
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tbump,  s.  (THU^^>,  v.]  The  sound  made  by 
the  suddeti  fall  of  a  lieavy  body,  as  by  a  blow 
with  a  Llub.  the  list,  &i-,  the  stroke  uf  a  ham- 
mer, or  the  like  ;  a  heavy  blow  given  with 
something  thick. 

"  The  iliat^iit  forge's  swln^lni;  thump  profound  ; 
Or  yell,  iu  the  aeev  woods,  of  luuely  houud," 

iVonUuforth:  £ce7nnff  Walk, 

thump,  v.t.  &  i.  (Cf.  Icel.  diimpa  =  to  thump ; 
tjw.  dial,  dompa  =  to  thump,  dumpa  =  to 
make  a  noise.J 

A.  Trans.  :  To  beat  or  strike  with  30uie- 
thiiig  thick  or  heavy. 

"  Thump  1  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  weH."— 
Shak^sp.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  ii.  3. 

B.  Iiitrans.:  To  strike  or  fell  on  with 
heavy  blows ;  to  beat. 

"  A  nn;ged  musician  to  thump  monotoDOOsly  oo  & 
tom-tom^'— i)tn7y  Tettgraph.  Sept.  10, 1SB5. 

thump'-er,  s,  [Eng.  thump,  v. ;  -er.  For 
sense  2,  cf.  whopper.] 

1,  One  who  or  that  which  thumps. 

"  0  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell. 
And  here  are  thumpers." 

Beaum.  *  FJeL  :  J/fld  Lover,  v. 

2.  Some  person  or  thing  very  great  or  huge. 
iCoUoq.) 

•■  Small  as  von  will,  if  'tw«  a  bumppr,_^ 

4>i]tum  for  one  would  he  a  thin)!/-/-)-." 

Byrom :  Criticai  iiemarkt  upon  Paesuj/cs  m  Boract. 

tbump  -mg»  a.  [Thump,  vJ\  Large,  heavy, 
huge ;  very  great. 

"You've  nin  up  a  lhum,ping  bill,  and  111  warrant 
you'll  pay  it  like  »  lord.'— 0'A«^«:  FontaineUeaut 
ill  1. 

thun-berg'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Carl  Fetter 
Thunberg  (174S-1S':S),  a  Swedish  traveller, 
botanist,  and  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Upsal.] 

BoL:  A  genus  of  Gardenidse,  sometimes 
made  a  synonym  of  Gardenia.  Involucre  two- 
leaved  ;  calyx  about  twelve-toothed ;  corolla 
campanulate  ;  capsule  beaked,  two  -  cell'*d. 
Handsome  and  fragrant  climbers,  cultivated 
cummonly  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  uf  their 
flowers.  Thunbergia  fragrans  has  cordate, 
acuminate  leaves  ;  T.  gTandiflora  angular,  cor- 
date It-aves,  larger  flowers  with  no  inner  calyx, 
and  the  anthers  bearded  and  spurred.  Both 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

thun-berg-i-e'-flB.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ihun- 
bergi(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  aiij.  sutT.  -ece.] 

Bot  :  A  tribe  of  Acanthacese.  Seeds  with  a 
horny  expansion  of  the  placenta. 

thun'-der,  *thon-der,  'thon-er,  'thun- 
dir,  s.  LProp.  thvner,  from  A.M.  thnnvr  = 
thunder,  allied  to  thun'ani  —  {\)  to  become 
thin,  to  be  stretched  out,  (2)  to  rattle,  to 
thunder;  geth\ni-=a.  h'ud  noise;  cn.cn.  with 
Dut,  donder ;  Icel.  T/idrr  =  Thor,  the  god  of 
thunder;  Dan.  tordeii;  Sw.  tordon :  O.  H.  Ger. 
tlionar ;  Ger  rf1H7^e^=  thunder  ;  Lat.  tono  = 
to  thunder,  (07ii7rus  =  thunder;  A.S.  Ionian, 
ffcMHria(i  =  to  thunder;  Sansc.  (an  =  to  sound. 
For  the  excrescent  d,  cf.  gender,  tender,  &c.] 

I.  Lit.  (&  Physics :  The  violent  report  which 
follows  a  fiaslTof  lightning.  It  commences  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  flash  ;  but,  as  the 
sound  travels  only  at  the  rate  of  about  i,luO 
feet  a  second,  while  light  does  so  at  the  i-ate 
of  about  200.000  niHes,  the  tlash  of  the 
lightning  is  the  tirst  to  be  perceived,  and  thus 
a  means  is  atlorded  of  calculating  the  dis- 
tance of  the  lightning.  The  noise  of  the 
thunder  arises  from  the  disturbance  produced 
in  the  air  by  the  electric  disi-harge,  bat  why 
the  sound  should  be  so  prolonged  has  been 
differently  explained.  The  old  hypothesis 
was  that  the  sound  was  echoed  from  every 
precii'ice,  frfim  every  building,  and  from 
every  cloud  in  the  sky.  Another  is  that  the 
lightning  itself  is  a  series  of  discharges,  each 
producing  a  particular  sound  according  to  the 
distance  at  which  it  commences,  and  the  vary- 
ing densities  of  the  portions  of  air  which  it 
traverses  before  reaching  the  ear.  A  third  con- 
jecture is  that  the  noise  arises  from  the  zigzag 
movement  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  air  at  each 
salient  angle  being  at  its  maximum  com- 
pression.   {Ganot.) 

II,  Fig^iratively : 

1.  The  destructive  agent  in  a  thunderstorm ; 
a  discharge  of  liglitning  ;  a  thunderbolt. 

2.  Any  loud  noise. 

"  The  Grecian  train 
With  answering  thundert  fill'd  the  echoing  plain." 
Pope:  Homer:  IliadxiW.  l.t'SQ. 

3.  An  awftil  or  startling  denunciation  or 
threat. 


thunder-axe,  s. 

Antlirop. :  A  popular  name  for  a  celt,  from 
the  idea  tliat  they  were  "  thunderbolts. ' 

■•The  country  folks  of  the  West  of  Eiiglaud  still  hold 
thftt  the  thii'idi-r.iies  they  fiiiii  iell  from  the  sky."— 
Tyt^jr:  Early  J/Ut.  HaukuiU  (ed.  1S78),  p.  224. 

*  thunder  -  bearer^  s.  He  in  whose 
bauds  is  the  thunder. 

"  I  do  not  bid  this  thunder-hfirer  shoot," 

Sliakesp. :  Lear.  il.  i 

*  thunder-beat,  v.t.  To  strike  with  a 
thundei  bolt. 

"  He  them  thurtder-bet  whereso  he  went. " 

Budson:  Judith,  v.  897. 

thunder-bird,  s. 

Anthrop. :  An  imaginary  bird,  occurring  in 
the  mythology  of  races  of  low  culture,  and 
personifving  thunder  or  its  cause. 

"  AmoDg  the  CRribs,  BraziliaQs,  Harvey  Wanders 
and  Knrena,  Bechuanas  and  Baautos,  we  find  lirgtiids 
of  a  fla(jping  or  flashing  J'hiindffr-bird,  which  seeui 
siuiply  to  translate  into  myth  the  tlioiitjht  of  thunder 
and  lightning  descending  from  the  upi-er  retrions  of 
the  air.  the  borne  of  the  eagle  and  the  vulturw."— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  lo73).  L  363. 

*  thunder-blasted,  a.  Struck  or  blasted 
by  lightning. 

*  thunder-burst,  s.  A  burst  or  peal  of 
thunder. 

thunder-clap,  s.  A  clap,  peal,  or  burst 
of  tliraider  ;  the  sudden  report  of  a  discharge 
of  atmospheric  electricity. 

"  Rayne.  hayle,  and  snowe  do  pay  them  sad  penance, 
And  dreadfuU  thundei-dapi  (thiit  maketbem  quake) 
With    flames    and    flashing    UghU   that   thousand 
changes  m;ike." 

Spenser:  F  C.  (0/  Mut*Hi\lUie\,  viL  S3. 

thunder-doud,  s. 

Meteor,  :  A  cloud  from  which  lightning 
flashes  forth,  or  may  do  so,  with  accompany- 
ing thunder.  It  is  a  modihcation  of  the 
nimbus,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  darker  than  the 
ordinary  type  of  that  cloud.  When  several 
exist  the  space  between  them  is  sometimes  of 
a  peculiar  colour.  They  vary  greatly  in  eleva- 
tion, some  being  very  low— a  good  many  about 
3,000  feet  high,  while  others  have  been  known 
to  reach  16,000  feet  in  elevation. 

"Themvth  .  .  .  resolves  itself  into  simple  phrases, 
which  spuke  of  the  thander-clowt  na  looming  over  the 
city  from  day  to  d.iy. '—Coa:.'  Introd,  to  Mythology. 
p.  12L 

*  thunder-crack,  s.   A  clap  of  thunder. 

"  Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thtn\der-crticks 
Of  tyranti'  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Pow  r." 

Daniel :  To  the  Countess  of  CumbcrlaTid, 

thunder- daisy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Chrysiintutinum  Leucayithemum. 

*  thunder-dart,  s.    A  thunderbolt. 

"  No  worke  it  seemd  <.f  em  tl.V   craftsmans  wit, 
But  rather  wroui;lit  by  h;?  .."i  f  iiidustiy. 
That  riiunder-d'jrtet  for  Jove  iiu  *vre  oolh  fit. 

Spenser      I',  .■.ns  vf  Bellay. 

*  thunder  -  darter,  s.  He  who  darts 
the  thunder;  Jove. 

■'0  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympua.  foi^t 
that  thou  art  Jove,  the  king  of  go^"~6hakcS/'.  : 
Trodus  .t  Cressida.  ii.  3. 

thunder-dint,  s.  The  noise  of  thunder ; 
a  thundt  I'Mig  noise. 

thunder-dirt,  s.  The  New  Zealand  name 
for  the  gelatinous  volva  of  Ilendictyon,  for- 
merly eaten  by  the  natives.    (Berkeley.) 

thunder-drop,  s.  One  of  the  lai^e, 
heavy,  thinly-scattered  drops  of  rain  which 
precede  a  thunder-storm. 

•' Aa  thunder,drops  if>.\l  on  a  sleeping  sea," 

Teiinyton  :  Hream  (^  Fair  iVomen,  122. 

thunder-fish,  s. 

1.  Mahpterurus  electricus,  iMALAPTERDRtrs.] 

2.  Mis'!vrnus  fos^His.  (Nature,  Slarch  25, 
ISStj,  p.  407.)    [Weather-fish.] 

*  thunder-fit,  5.  A  shock  or  noise  re- 
sembling thunder. 

thunder-flower,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Stellnrza  Holcstea.  A  correspondent  of 
Messrs.  Britten  &  Holland  suggests  that  the 
name  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
inmiature  capsule  contains  air,  and.  when 
pressed  between  the  finger  and  thunib,  as  it 
often  is  for  amusement  by  children,  it  bursts 
with  a  slight  report. 

(2)  Papaver  Rhaas. 

(3)  Lychnis  re- per tina. 

thunder-god,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  deity  who,  in  the  mythology 


of  races  of  low  culture,  are  supposed  to  pro- 
side  over  or  cause  thuntler. 

"The  place  of  the  Thunder-god  in  i>olytln'l3tic  re- 
ligion. Is  similar  to  that  of  the  Kain-gou,  in  imtuy  caaea 
even  to  entire  coincidence.  But  hisckkniiu:tc:i  isrMtlier 
of  »nah  than  of  heuehceuce.  a  character  which  we 
have  half  lost  the  power  to  realize,  since  the  agonizing 
terror  of  thunderstorms  wliich  aitpals  savage  minds 
has  dwindled  away  iu  our».  now  that  we  hehold  iu  it 
not  the  uiiuiifL'Statiou  of  divine  wrath,  but  the  re- 
storation of  electric  equiliorlum."  —  rytor;  Prim. 
Cult.  (ed.  1873),  iL  Mi. 

thunder-head,  $.  A  popular  name  for 
the  ch'ud  called  Cumulus. 

*  thunder-master,  s.  Master  of  th< 
thunder. 

"  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  shew 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  fliea." 

Shakcsp.  :  Cymbeline,  v,  4, 

^^"thunder-music,  s.  Music  having  the 
deep  rolling  sound  of  thunder.  (Tennyson: 
In  Mem.,  Ixxxvii.  7.) 

thunder-peal,  s.  A  peal  or  clap  ol 
thuuder. 

"  And  who,  "mid  thunder-peals  can  hear 
Our  siKuals  of  distress. " 
Byron :  Utanzns  Composed  during  a  Ihunder-ttorm. 

thunder-pick,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
Bebtimite.  (H.  B.  Woodward:  (Jeol.  Eng.  d 
Wales,  p.  261.) 

thunder-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Sernperviv-um  tectoruin. 

thunder  -  proof,  o.     Proof  or  secure 

against  lightning. 

thunder-rod,  s.    A  lightning-rod  (q.T.). 

*  thunder- shoot,  v.t.  To  strike  or  de- 
stroy b>  a  thunderbolt  or  lightuing. 

"  Thunder-shot  and  turned  to  ashes  as  Olimpiua,"— 
I\aier  :  Holy  *  Profane  State,  V.  vi.  9. 

thunder-shower,  s.     A  shower  which 

accompanies  thunder. 

"  Ami  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebhing  alow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thundei -th'-ure-." 

Byron  :  Childe  Barald.  iv.  140, 

'thunder  -  splintered,  a.  Broken  to 
pieces  by  lightning. 

"  Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinterfil  pinnacle." 

.Scoff :  Lady  of  tlie  Lake,  i.  IL 

*  thunder- stone,  s.    A  thunderbolt. 

"  And,  tiius  uiibracd,  Casca.  as  you  see. 
Have  bared  my  bosom  to  the  thujuler-stoiif." 

Shakcsp. :  Julius  CcBSur.  i.  S. 

thunder-Strike,  v,t. 
•1.  Lit.:  Tostiike, blast,  or  injure  by  light- 
ning, or  as  by  lightiuug  ;  to  strike  as  with  a 
thunderbolt. 

■■  The  armaments  which  thund^slrike  tbe  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  qu«ke  " 

Byron  :  Chtlde  Uarold.  iv.  1P7. 

2.  Fig,  :  To  astonish  or  strike  dumb,  as 
with  something  terrible.  (Used  only  in  the 
past  participle.) 

"  She  stood  as  it  were  thunder-ttricksn  with  amaze- 
ment."— Sidney  :  A  rcadia.  bk.  ilL 

*  thunder-stroke,  &•    A  thunder-clap; 

a  stroke  or  blast  of  liglitning. 

•■  S.iu!  saw,  and  fell  Ui  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  uuce,  and  blast*rd  by  the  thundtri-stroke." 

Byron :  StoA. 

thunder-struck,  n. 

1.  Lit. :  Struck,  blasted,  or  injured  by 
lightning. 

2.  Fig.  :  Amazed  ;  struck  dumb,  as  by  some- 
thing surprising  or  terrible  suddenly  presented 
to  the  mind  or  view. 

*  thunder-thump,  s.    A  thnnderbolt. 

"  Thou  that  tbrowest  the  thunder -thumps.' 

liooge :  Eglogs,  iV. 

thunder-tube,  s.    A  fulgurite  (q.v,). 

thun'-der,  v.i.  &■  t.    [Thunder,  s.] 

A,  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  thunder;  to  produce  the 
noise  of  thunder.  (Often  used  impeisonally  ; 
as,  It  thundered  yesterd;iy.) 

"The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  hejivens,  and  the 
Highest  gave  his  voice." — Psalm  xviii.  i:i. 

IL  Figwativdy: 

1.  To  make  a  loud  noise  like  thuiider,  par- 
ticularly a  loud,  continued  noi>e. 

"  Loud  clamours  shake  tin'  shore. 
Tbe  horses  Muiid*^;  earth  ami  ocean  ro-ul" 

Pn}>e      //'itner  ;  /  lO..  XXIV.  406. 

2.  To  utter  loud  denunciations  or  threaten- 
ings  ;  to  cry  out  loudly. 

"  The  orators  on  the  other  side  thundered  against 
sinful  associations.'— .t/<ic-<H/Oi/.-  BUt.  Eng..  cli.  xiii. 


fete,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  w^li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  i^te,  cur,  rule.  foU;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw» 


thunderbolt— Thursday 
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B.  TransUive: 

1.  To  emit  as  with  the  sonnd  of  thunder ; 
to  utter  or  issue  by  way  of  threat  or  denunci- 
ation ;  to  denounce  loudly. 

"  Who  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death." 
.SA-[fa«;>. .-  3  Henri/  17..  U.  1. 

•  2.  To  lay  on  with  viuleina  or  vehemence. 


[Thunderbolt,   s.] 


•  thiin'-der-bdlt,   v.t. 
To  strike  with  thunder. 

"  With  Ilia  tongue  he'll  thunderbolt  tlie  world." 
tteturu  from  Partinsius,  IL.  3. 

thun  -der-bolt,  s.    [Eng.  thuTuier,  and  boU.} 
I.  Onlituiry  Lanffuiuje : 

1.  Lit. :  A  ponular  and  erroneous  term  im- 
plying; (as  was  anciently  believed)  that 
thunder  somehow  sends  furth  a  distinctive 
bolt  or  dart.  A  sn-ealhxl  thunderbolt  is 
really  a  stream  of  lightning  passing  from 
one  jiart  of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  and 
especially  one  which  rea{*hes  the  earth  and 
does  damage.  Lightning  in  certain  cases 
can  leave  behind  it  a  vitrified  tulie,  called  a 
Fulguiite  (fi-v.),  which,  however,  is  not  flung 
or  darted,  but  is  created  by  vitrifaetion  on 
the  spot  where  it  is  found.  Other  bodies  of 
mineral  origin  have  been  popularly  credited 
with  being  thunderbolts. 

"  Kings  nnd  loonnrcbs  nspire  still  higher,  and  would 
beguds;  iind  yet  they  rest  nut  so.  unkssu  tlity  mJiy 
have  the  power  to  fln^hlightuiugs  and  slioot  tfn-ndt^r. 
tkjifs,  03  well  as  Jupiter." — P.  BoUatid:  flutarch, 
Ik  12b. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*  (1)  A  daring  or  irresistible  hero. 

(2)  A  dreadful  threat,  denunciation,  cen- 
Bure,  or  the  like,  proreeding  froni  some  high 
authority  ;  a  fulmiuation. 

"  He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt 
of  excommunication."— /Tafr'WjV/  .■  On  Providcnrs. 

(3)  Something  very  dreadful,  threatening, 
or  astonishing. 

"  A  gre.'iter  wreck,  a  deeper  fall. 
A  shiiLk.  bo  oue — a  thnndfrboU  to  fUL" 

Bt/ron  :  Mazeppa,  L 

H,  Technically : 

1.  Dot.  (PL):  0)  Lychnis  resperiiTUti  (2) 
Papaver  Rhmas ;  (3)  Siktie  injlata. 

2.  Her.  :  The  thunderbolt  is  reprfSPiited  as 
a  twisted  bar  in  pale,  in- 
flamed :it  each  end.  sur- 
mounting two  j;igged  darts 
in  saltire,  between  two 
wings  expanded,  with 
streams  of  fire  issuing 
Irom  the  centre. 

3.  Pal<eQiit.:  [Belem- 

4.  Petrol. :  A  name  fre- 

auently  given  to  the  no- 
ules  of  inarcasite  (rpv.),  which  are  abundant 
in  the  chalk  formation. 

thnnderbolt-stone,  «.  A  flint.  (See 
extract.) 

"  It  la  to  he  noticed  that  these  Sloox,  among  their 
Tarifd  tauclt^  about  tbuuder-birda  and  tbe  like,  give 
Qnusually  well  a  key  to  tbe  great  thunderbolt  uiytb 
wliicli  recurs  In  so  many  laud^  They  consider  the 
]%htnit:g  entering  the  ground  to  scatter  there  in  nil 
directions  thunderbolt-etonea,  which  are  flints.  Ac,  their 
rea-'ion  forthia  notion  being  the  very  naturrti  one,  that 
these  siliceous  stonea  actually  produce  a  fla^h  whea 
htz\xe\C—Tslor:  Fnm.  Cult,  fed  1&73).  lU  262. 

fchiin'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  thundery  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  thunders;  specif., an  epitlietapplied 
by  the  ancients  to  Jupiter,  from  the  fact  thnt 
he  alone  was  credited  with  the  power  of  hurl- 
ing thunderbolts. 

•*  For  by  the  black  itiferndl  Styr  I  swear. 
(That  dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  Thunderer).'' 
Pope:  Thebait, -iVl. 

%  The  Thunders:  A  epithet  applied  to  The 
Times  newspaper  (London)  origiuiiUy  im  ac- 
count of  a  series  of  i-trong  articles  c^ntributt^il 
by  Mr.  Edwa'd  Sterling  in  the  early  pait  of 
thb  nineteenth  century. 

ttiiin'-der'-ing,  •thun-dre-yng,*thun- 
dring,  *  thun-dryng,  pr.  jxir.,  a.,  .Sc  s. 
(Thunder,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A3  a^ljective : 

I.  Lit.:  Emitting  thunder. 
H.  Figuratively: 

1.  Producing  or  attended  by  a  Inud  noise  or 
rumbling  like  thunder  or  artillery. 

"  Foul  (all  tbe  hand  which  bends  the  steel 


2.  Very  great,  large,  or  extraordinary. 

•■  I  was  drawing  a  thundering  flab  oat  of  the  water." 
— r.  nrowii :   Works,  L  219. 


THUN' DEE  BOLT. 


C.  As  mihst.  :  The  noise  or  report  of  the 
diseharge  of  lightning  ;  thunder. 

"  And  leltla  and  voice^i  and  thutidrynffU  came  out  of 
tbe  tiouc."— It'tftft/'tf-'  AiM*ca/i/jt  iv. 

Thundering  Legion,  e. 

1.  A  K'uuun  legion  i:nntaining  some  Chns- 
tiana,  which  (a.d.  174)  fought  under  Marcus 
Autuiunus  against  the  Jlarconianni.  The 
Roman  army  was  shut  up  in  a  defile  and 
ready  to  i>erish  with  thirst,  when  a  thunder- 
storm with  heavy  rain  relieved  them  of  their 
distress,  and  so  terrified  the  enemy  that  a 
comptete  victory  was  gained.  The  Cliristiana 
attrihuted  the  deliverance  to  the  prayer  wliicli 
they  had  just  before  jiresentcd,  and  considered 
it  miraculous.  The  heathens  also  considered 
the  interposition  superuatuiul,  but  ascribed 
it  to  Jupiter,  Mercuiy,  or  to  the  power  of 
niagic.  {Dion  Cassiius:  Roman  /fw/.,  Ixxi.  8; 
Eusebijis:  Ecdes.  Hist.,  v.  5.) 

2.  A  legion  composed  of  Christian  soldiers 
raised  in  the  Thebais,  and  led  by  St.  Maurice. 

Tf  The  name  existed  long  before  it  was  ap- 
plied to  either  of  these  two  legions. 

thun'-der-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thnmhring ; 
•Uj.\    In  a  thundering  manner  ;  with  thunder. 

*  thun*-der-less,  a.  [Eng.  thunder,  s. ;  -tess.l 
Unattended  liy  thunder  or  noise. 

"  Thuudorlnsa  litjbtmng*  ati  ihhig  under  scu" 

Teniins«n:  'J'o  (he  Queen, 

"  thun'-der-ous,  *  thiin'-drous,  a.   [Eng. 

(hunde>\  s. ;  -Oi(s.J 

1.  Producing,  discharging,  or  emitting 
thunder;  thundery, 

'*  Kot'ia,  and  Afer.  black  with  thunderous  clouds 
From  Sierra  Liona."  Mdton:  P.  I,,  x.,  7u2. 

2.  Making  a  greatnoiselikcthunder;  giving 
a  loud  and  deep  sound  ;  sonorous. 

"  Whliiwinda  and  thundro^ta  storms  hia  chr^riot 
di-ew."  Brntne:  Parai/hrusc  o/  Job. 

3.  Very  loud  ;  like  thunder. 

"That  berg  ...  split  In  three  portions  with 
thunderous  sound."— //nifi/  Tett^graph,  Feb.  28.  1887. 

*  thuu'-der-OUS-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  thunderous; 
•ly.\  In  a  thuuderuus  manner;  with  thunder, 
era  noise  like  thunder. 

**  A  veritable  lion,  as  large  as  any  at  present  cxist- 
Ing,  whose  uiidnicht  roar  to-day  toW&thutidcruusln  in 
the  juutjle  oi  Airicii."— Z)cii/j  TeU'jraph,  March  1,  loS7. 

thun'-der-stoitn,  s.  [Eng.  (A^nrf^r,  s.,  and 
storm^  s.]  A  storm  accompanied  with  thunder. 
^  Thunderstorms  are  much  more  common  in 
tropical  countries  where  the  heat  isgreaterand 
tlie  evaporation  more  rapid  than  in  temperate 
climes,  and  various  arctic  navigators  report 
that  they  become  rare  about  70%  and  are 
wholly  absent  above  75"  N.  In  India  they 
are  most  fiequent  during  the  months  of  the 
monsoon.  Everywhere  they  are  more  common 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  As  the  eleetiieity 
of  salt  water  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, they  are  less  conuuon  ou  the  sea  than 
on  the  land. 

thun'-der-^,  *  thiin'-dry,  a.  [Eng.  thu  ndcr^ 

1.  Having  the  character  of,  or  resembling 
thunder. 

"  A  cannons  ikundry  roaring  ball.' 

.•iijh'vster:  Du  BarCtu. 

2.  Accompanied  with  thunder:  as,  thundery 
weather. 

Uiun'-ny-,  s.    [Tunny.] 

*  thurgh,  prep.    [Throdoh.] 

*  thurgh-fare,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  ihuTgh=i 
throu:^'li,  auiljare.]    A  thoroughfare. 

**  This  world  nya  ^^ylt  a.  thurgh/ure  ia\  of  woo. 
And  we  beu  pilgryms,  paBsyng  to  aud  fi-'o." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,949. 

*  thurgh-out,  prep,  or  adv,    [Thkodohout.] 

thiir'-i-ble,  s.  [T^t.  thurihuhim,  turibuluMf 
fioni  thus,  tus,  genit.  thurls,  (uria  =  franlc* 
incense,  from  Gi".  t'uuj  [thvd)=.  to  otfer  sacri- 
fice, to  sacrifice  ;  61/05  (thuos)  =  a  sacrifice,  an 
offering.] 

Eccles. :  A  censer,  a  vessel  for  burning  in- 
cense. Thuribles  of  sonie  kind  must  be  as 
ohl  as  use  of  incense  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  ;  but  their  present  form,  according  to 
Martigny.  dates  only  fiom  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Tlie  modern  thurible  consists  of  a 
metallic  vessel  or  cup,  sometimes  of  gold  or 
silver,  but  nnire  comnmnly  of  brass  or  lateen, 
in  which  burning  charcoal  is  placed,  with  a 
movable  perforated  cover.      Cliains  are   at- 


tached, so  that  the  thurible  may  be  wared 
to  and  fro  fur  tlie  readier  diapersion  of  the 


THL  KLliLE. 

•  Tburifer,  with  thurihle  ;  b  Prleat,  In  oop%, 

inceusing  the  altar. 

smoke  of  the  incense  which  is  tlirown  on  ttie 
live  charcoal.    [Thukifeb.] 

thiir'-i-fer,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  thurifrrarius  = 
a  thnrifer;  from  Lat.  thus,  gcniU  Umris — 
incense,  aud /ero  =  to  bear.] 

Eccles. :  The  attendant  at  Ingli  mass, 
solemn  vespers,  and  benediction,  who  uses 
the  thurible,  either  by  simply  waving  it  to 
and  fro  [See  cut  a  under  Thurible],  or  for  in- 
censing the  clergy,  choir,  and  congregation, 
and  at  certain  times  presents  it  to  the  olfieiat- 
ing  priest  that  he  may  incense  the  altar  [See 
cut  6  under  Thurible]  or  tiie  IIosU  Strictly 
speaking,  the  otlice  of  thnrifer  belont;s  to  the 
acolyte,  the  Idghest  of  the  four  Minor  Orders, 
but  all  ttie  functions  uf  the  acolyte  are  now 
freely  performed  by  laymeu. 

thii-rif -er-oiis,  a.  [Thurifer.]  Producing 
or  bearing  frankincense. 

thiir-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  thus,  genit. 
f/i»rfs  =  frankineeuse,  and  /((cto=:to  make.] 
The  act  of  censing  or  fuming  with  incense; 
the  act  of  burning  incense. 

"  Some  sembhuice  of  an  idolatrous  thurification,'.^ 
B/>-  I/aH :  Cnsei '•/ Conscience,  lA'usc  Z,  cvs^  ^ 

*  thiir'-i-fy,  v.t.  &  U    [Thurification.] 

A«  TraiiS. :  To  perfume  with  odours  as 
from  a  thurible  ;  to  cense. 

"  Sensed  and  thurified  iu  the  smoake." — Nashti 
Lrnun  Stuffc. 

B.  Iiitraiis. :  To  scatter  inceuse;  tocensa 

Thu-rin'-gi-an,  o.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tliuriugia, 
a  region  of  Central  Germany,  which  com- 
prised parts  of  the  Prussiau  province  of 
Saxony  and  the  Saxon  ducliies. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Thuringia. 

thu-ring'-ite,  s.  [After  Thuringia,  where 
ni'st  found  ;  sufT.  -ite  (Min.).] 

^fin. :  A  massive  mineral  stated  to  consist 
of  an  aggregate  of  minute  scales.  Hardness, 
2"J  ;  sp.  gr.,  as  obtained  by  various  nnneralo- 
gists,3151  to3'197  ;  lustre, dull ;  colour,  dark 
pistachio-green ;  fiaeture,  sub-cmichoidal. 
Compos. :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  with  a  little 
magnesia.  Dana  (if  half  the  water  be  basic), 
computes  from  the  analyses  tlie  formula 
i  (R0,H0)3  +  i  (Al203Feo63)4SSi02  -f  4H0. 

thiirl,  s.    [A.S.  thyrel  =  a  hole.]    [Thbiix.) 

Mining : 

1,  A  short  communication  between  adita 

2.  A  long  adit  in  a  coal-pit 

thurl,  v.i.    [Thurl,  s.] 

Mining:  To  make  a  breach  Into  former 
workings  or  gate  roads. 

*  thur'-rock,  *  thur-rok,  *  thor-rocko, 

8*     [A.S.  thurruck  =  a  boat.] 

1.  The  hold  of  a  ship. 

"The  same  hirine  do  somtlme  the  enjal  dropesot 
water  th.tt  eiitt-ieii  thurgh  a  small  crevice  in  the 
thurrok,  RUi]  in  the  bottom  ol  the  Bhi].."— Cftawcer.* 
Piirtones  T'lle, 

2.  A  receptacle,  a  sink. 

"  Then  cnmeth  idelnesse  that  Is  the  ente  of  all 
hfirnis  .  ,  .  This  idelnesse  is  the  ehurrok  of  all  wickfcd 
and  vJlulns  tfiuUehtes," — Ch^iucer :  Purt'jnts  TaU. 

Thurs'-day,  "Thurs-dei, "  Thores  day, 
*  Tliors-day,  s.  [Tborstlay,  i.e.,  the  day  of 
Thor.  the  gotl  of  thunder  [Thor].  A.S. 
thunres-dcEg  =  the  day  of  thunder  :   thunres. 


bSil.  boy;  po^t,  jor^l;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9lun,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  tliis;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopnon,  exist,    -ingp 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion.  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  —  zhun.    -«ioas,  -tioos.  -flious  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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genit.  of  (ftf/m)r  =  tliunder,  and  rfav  =  day  ; 
Icel.  thors-dagr,  from  tlwrsy  Keiiit.  nf  thoir  = 
Thor.  thuiidiT,  and  t/uyr  =  a  day;  Out. 
Donderdag,  from  douder  =  thuuder ;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  ToTsdag  ;  Ger.  Donaerstag.  The  Romans 
similarly  ciilled  the  day  dies  Joins  — the  day 
of  Jove  or  Jupiter,  the  god  corresponding  to 
tlie  Scandinavian  Thor;  hence,  Itid.  Giovedl; 
Fr.  JeudL]    The  Ufth  day  of  the  week. 

•  thurst  (1),  s.    [Thirst.] 

thurst  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining :  The  ruins  of  the  incumbent  strata 
after  the  pillars  and  stalls  are  wrouglit  out. 

thus,  adv.  [A.S.  dhus,  prob.  an  instrumental 
case  of  dh€s=t\uti;  cf.  O.  S.  (Aw5  =  this  ; 
thins,  instrumental  case  of  thesa  =ihis;  U. 
Fri3.  thus;  Dan.  dus.]    [This.] 

1.  In  tliis  manner. 

(1)  Pointing  to  something  present  and  in 
view;  generally  accompanied  with  a  gesture 
explaining  the  meaning. 

"' }  ex*«nd  my  Laud  to  him  tJni$."—Sttakesp.  ■  Twelfth 
Jfight.  il.  5. 

(2)  Pointing  to  something  which  follows 
immediately. 

**  Reasou  thug  with  life." 
Shafietp. :  Measure  for  ifeaxiire,  ilL  1, 

(3)  Pointing  to  something  which  has  pre- 
ceded, ur  has  been  said. 

**  Why  hast  thou  thia  dealt  with  ub  f  "—Luke  il.  4S. 

2.  Pointing  to  something  following  as  an 
effector  result;  accordingly,  consequently, 
therefore,  so. 

"  Thiia  we  are  agreed," 
&hafcesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  li.  6. 

3.  Denoting  degree  or  quality ;  so ;  to  this 
extent  or  degiee. 

*■  I  am  that  bold  to  put  your  grace  lu  mind." 

Shnken\  *  KicJuird  III..  Iv.  2. 

Tl  Thus  far  :  So  far  ;  to  this  point  or  degree, 

"  Thxu/ar  you  ahall  answer" 

Shiikesp. :  Cj/mbeline,  1.  4. 

thiis,  s.  [Lat.]  Frankincense  (q.v.).  Also 
applied  to  the  resin  of  the  spruce-fir. 

Thus-nel'-^a,  s.      [Scandinavian  (?)   female 
name.] 
Astron.:  [Asteroid,  219J. 

thils'-sdck,  s.    [Tussock.] 

thu'-ya,  5.    [Thuja.] 

thu-y'-tej,  s.    [Thdites.] 

thwack,  vJ.  [A  variant  from  Mid  Eng. 
(/taA7i-en,  =  to  stroke  ;  A.S.  thaccian  =  to  stroke; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  thjokka  =  to  thwack,  to 
thump.]    [Whack.] 

1.  To  strike  with  something  flat,  blunt,  and 
heavy  ;  to  bang,  to  thump,  to  beat,  to  thiash. 
"  Here's  he  thnt  was  wont  to  thwack  our  generaL*"— 
Shakes  p. :  Coriolantts,  iv.  5, 

*2.  To  slap,  to  dash. 

"  He  thwac-ks  fourteenescrii'tures  into  the  marseat." 
— Bp.  Hail:  Apologia  against  lirownists. 

thwack,  s.  [Thwack,  v.]  A  heavy  blow 
with  something  blunt  and  hard ;  a  thump,  a 
bang. 

"After  plenty  of  ludicrous  distress,  as  well  as  many 
a  serious  tftHidct.  the  Danes,  whoseeined  repeatedlv  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  victory,  were  at  hist  overcome."— 
Knight:  Pictorial  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  876. 

thwack'-er,  s.  fEng.  thwack,  v. ;  -pt.]  One 
wh'i  or  that  which  beats  or  thwacks. 
[Thwackino-frame.] 

thwack'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Thwack,  v.] 

thwacking-frame,  s. 

Tile-vmking :  A  table  with  a  curved  top, 
npon  which  a  half-dried  pantile  is  beaten  to 
form.  TliP  tool  by  which  the  upper  side  is 
beaten  has  the  shape  of  the  segment  of  a 
cylinder,  and  is  called  the  thwacker. 

thwaite,  s.  [Icel.  tkzmt,  thveiti=  a  piece  or 
parcel  of  land,  from  the  same  root  as  A.S. 
thwita>i=.  to  chop,  to  cut  off.]  [Thwite.]  In 
the  North  of  England  a  parcel  of  ground  re- 
claimed and  converted  to  tillage.  Thwaite 
occurs  frequently  as  the  second  element  in 
place  names  in  the  Lake  district,  as  Cross- 
thwaite^  Appleifticaiie,  tie. 

thwaite,  s.    [Twaite(I).] 

thwart,  "thwert,  adv.,  a.,  prep.,  &  s.  [Ic-L 
thvf-rt,  nent.  of  thverr  =  across,  transversa  ; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  tv(er(A.)~  transverse  ;  tvo^rt 
=.  across  ;  Sw.  tvdr=.  cross,  unfriendly  ;  tvart  \ 


=  rudely  ;  Dut.  tiiyars  =  cross,  crossly  ;  A.S. 
thweorh  =  perverse,  transverse  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
diverch,  twerch;  Ge\:  zwerch  =  &crosa,  awry, 
obliquely  ;  Goth,  thwairhs  =  cross,  angry.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Transversely,  obliquely, across, 
athwart. 

■■Whether  thwart  or  flatly  it  did  !yte." 

Spenter:  F.  y..  VL  vt  30. 

*  B.  As  wljective : 

1.  Transverse,  oblique ;  lying  or  being  across 
something  else. 

*•  Tlie  slant  lightning  whose  thwart  flame  driv'n  down 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  hr  or  pine  " 

Milton  :  P.  L..  x.  1,075. 

2.  Perverse,  obstinate,  cross-grained. 

"  His  berte  dho  wurdh  thwert" 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  3,099. 

*  C.  As  prt'p. :  Across,  athwart. 

"  Thwart  her  horse."        Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.,  viL  43. 

D.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Opposition,  defiance. 

•■  In  thwa7-t  of  your  fair  Incliuatious."— Jtfati.  D'Ar- 
blay;  Cecilia,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  transverse  planks 
which  keep  the  sides  of  a  boat  asunder,  like 
the  beams  of  a  ship,  ami  serve  as  seats  for 
the  rowers.  They  are  placed  about  two  feet 
ten  inches  apart,  from  centre  to  centre,  in 
single-banked  boats,  and  three  feet  in  double- 
banked  boats. 

"The  Indians  made  us  exceedingly  comfortable  by 
arranging  blankets  on  the  bottom  of  the  boats,  witB 
the  thwarts  well  covered  with  wi-aps  for  a  back-"^ 
Scribner's  Jtug.tzine.  Aug.,  1B77,  p.  49a. 

thwart-hawse,  adv. 
Naiit, :  Across  the  hawse. 

thwart,  *thwert,  v.t.  &  i.     [Thwart,  adv.] 
A*  Transitive : 

*  1 .  To  place  or  pass  across  ;  to  cross. 

"  Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night." 

Milt(m  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  657. 

*  2.  To  cross. 

"  With  their  thwarted  legs  upon  their  momuneDts." 
—Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  III.  Ui.  ll. 

3,  To  cross,  as  a  purpose ;  to  frustrate  or 
defeat ;  to  traverse. 

"  A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Uath  thwarted  our  intents ;  come,  come  away," 
&hakesp, :  /ionieo  A  Juliet,  v.  8. 

"B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  go  or  move  crosswise,  across,  or 
obliquely. 

2.  To  be  in  opposition  ;  to  be  opposed, 

"  It  is  easy  to  be  imagined  wlmt  reception  any  pro- 

£Dsition  shall  find,  tlmt  shall  at  all  thwart  with  these 
itemal  or.icles.' — Locke. 

3.  To  be  perverse. 

"Such  shields  tooke  the  name  Clypei,  1.  chased  and 
engraven,  not  in  the  old  word  in  Latlne  Cluere.  which 
signiSeth  to  fight,  or  to  bee  well  reputed,  as  our 
thwarting  grammarians  would  wltii  their  subtile  bo- 
phistrie  secme  to  etymologize  and  derive  it"— A 
H'Aland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxv.  ciu  iiu 

thwart'-er,  s.    [Eng.  thwart;  -erj] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  thwarts,  frus- 
trates, or  defeats. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated  by  shaking, 
trembling,  nr  convulsive  motions. 

thwart'-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Thwart,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  Aspr.  par.£particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  svbst.  :  The  act  of  one  who  thwarts  ; 
a  frustrating. 

"  Tlfce  (htoartingt  of  your  dispositions.** 

Shakesp.  :  Corinlanus,  111.  2. 

thwarf-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  thwarting:  -ly.] 
In  .I  (h  waiting  manner;  so  as  to  thwart ;  in 
opposition, 

•  thwart'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  thwart:  -ty.]    In  a 

thwart  maimer;  in  opposition;  cros.sly,  per- 
versely. 

*■  Judginge  so  thwnrtTy." 
Eethe,  In  Maitland :  Itefomuttion,  p.  113. 

*  thwart' -ness,  s.  [Eng.  th^mrl;  -Tiess.\ 
Thn  quality  or  state  of  being  thwart;  per- 
verseness.  utitowardness. 

thwart'-ship,  a.    [Eng.  tMvart,  and  s7iip.] 
NauL  :  Lying  across  the  vessel. 

thwart'-ships,  adi\     [Thwartship.] 
Naut.:  Across  the  vessel. 

thwite,  *  thwitte,  *  thwyte,  v.t,  [A.S. 
thii-Han.]  To  cut  or  clip  with,  or  as  with  a 
knife. 

'■  A  carfull  ele  must  be  liad  In  thwifting  A  sharpning 
the  graffe  or  impe.'— Z'.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk,  xvii., 
ch.  XIT. 


*thwlt-el,  s.  [A.S.,  from  thwUaii  =  to  cut] 
A  knife,  a  whittle. 

"  A  Shelleld  thwUel  bare  he  in  bts  hoae.' 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,  8,981. 

*  thwit-teu,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Thwite.] 

thwit'-tle,f.(.  [Afrequent.  tcomthwite(Q.v.\^ 
To  whittle  (q.v.).  "' 

*thwdng,  8.     [A.S.   thwang.]     A  thong,   a 

strap. 

thworl,  thworle,  s.    [Whorl.] 

thy,  a.  [A  shorter  form  of  Thine  (q.v.).]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  thee ;  relating  to  thee  ;  thft 
possessive  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
singular. 

"  Who'll  weep  for  thi/  deficiency  ?" 

Tennyson:  Two  Vcrlcet. 

thy-a-t'ir'-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  an  ancient  city  iQ 
My.s'ia  in  AJsia  Minor  (?)  (Acta  xvi.  14 ;  Rev, 
ii.  IS.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Noctuina,  family  Noc- 
tuoboinbycidae,  Antenme  rather  short,  pu- 
bescent ;  abdomen  long,  rather  slender. 
Larva  not  haiiy.  Two  British  species: 
Thyatira  derasa,  the  Bnff-arches,  and  T. 
Batis,  the  Peach-blossom  Moth. 

Thy-es'-te-an,  a.  [Lat,  thytsteus.  See  def.  1.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Thyestes,  the 
son  of  Pelopsand  brother  of  Atreus,  wlio  slew 
his  two  nephews,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  served  their  flesh  to  their  fatlier,  who 
partook  of  the  dreadful  meal. 

2.  Fig.:  Cannibal. 

"  Did  not  popular  rumour  charge  them  with  noc- 
turnal orgien  and  Thyestean  feasts?" — Farrar :  Sarlp 
Days  of  Christianity,  ch,  iv. 

thy'-ine,  a.  [Gr.  tfuti/os  (tliuvn.os)  =  ot  or 
belonging  to  the  tree  dvia.  [Thuja.]  (See 
etym.  &  compound.)] 

thyine-wood,  s.  A  kind  of  wood  (^.'-Aoi' 
Qvivov)  (xulon  thuinon)  mentioned  in  Rev. 
xviii.  12  as  one  of  the  articles  in  which  the 
mystic  Babylon  dealt.  It  was  mentioned 
also  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter 
calling  it  Citrus.  It  was  used  for  furniture, 
and  fur  decorative  purposes,  and  was  probably 
CalUtris  qnadritulvis. 

thy'-la-yine,  s.    [Thylacinus.] 

Zool. :  Thylacinus  cynocephalus,  from  New 
Zealand,  the  largest  predaceous  marsupial  now 
living.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  wolf,  dog- 
like in  form  ;  head  elongated,  muzzle  pointed, 
ears  moderate,  erect,  triangular.  Colour  gray- 
ish-brown, with  a  series  of  transverse  black 
bands  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  and  loins; 
fur  short  and  closely  applied  to  the  skiu ;  tail 


thylacine. 


of  moderate  length,  thick  at  the  base  and  ta- 
pering towards  the  apex,  clothed  with  short 
hair.  These  animals  are  semi-plantigrade,  walk- 
ing partly  on  the  toes  and  partly  on  the  soles 
of  tlie  feet.  They  are  very  destructive  to  sheep, 
and  for  that  reason  the  settlers  have  almost 
exterminated  them  in  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  island,  but  they  still  find 
shelter  in  the  rocky  glens  of  the  mountainous 
region.  Called  also  Tiger- Wolf,  Zebra-Wolf, 
and  Tasmanian  Wolf  or  Hyaena, 

thy-la-9i'-nus,  s.    (Gr.  ^Aoxos  (timlakos)  = 
a  bag,  a  sack,  and  kvujv  (kudn)  =  a  do^i.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Dasyuridw  (in  classifica- 
tions in  whieli  that  family  is  sub-divided,  of 
Dasyurin*),  with  one  living  species,  Thyla- 
cimis  cynoceplmlus,  from  Tasmania,  though 
leeent  fragments  of  bones  and  teeth  show 
that  an  allied  species  formerly  inhabiteii  the 
mainland  of  Austialia.  The  marsupial  bones 
are  represented  only  by  small  unossiiied  libro- 
cartilages,  and  the  pouch  (traces  of  which  are 
more  obvious  in  the  male  than  in  other  mar- 
supials), unlike  that  of  the  kangaroos,  opens 
backwHrds.  The  female  produces  four  young 
at  a  birth. 


f&te.  f3,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;  we,  wet.  hero,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  vnito,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  :=  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tliy-la-c6'*l5-0,  9.  [Gr.  euAaxot  (thulakos) 
=  a  poucli,  a  sack,  and  At wf  (7(o;i)  =  "i  lion.] 

PalfBont.:  An  extinct  genus  of  Marsupials 
ft-ora  the  post-Teitiary  deposits  of  Australia, 
with  one  spe<;ies,  Thi/kicoleo  airnifex,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  skull  is  kuuwu. 
The  dentition  is  extretnely  anomalous,  the 
functional  teeth  being  reduced  to  one  pair  of 
lar^e  cuttinK  incisors  close  to  the  median  line, 
anti  one  great,  trenchant,  compressed  pre- 
molar. It  was  first  described  as  a  carnivorous 
marsupial,  and  named  iu  accordance  with  its 
presumed  habits  "  as  one  of  the  fcUest  and 
most  destructive  of  predatory  beasts  " ;  Imt,  as 
its  affinities  are  certainly  with  the  Phalan- 
gisttdse  and  Macropodidse,  and  its  dentition 
completely  unlike  that  of  any  known  pre- 
daceous  animal,  this  view  has  been  questioned. 
(Prof.  Flower,  in  Eiicyc,  Brit.,  xv.  383.) 

•thy-la-co-ther'-i-uin,  s.  [Gr.  eiiAouco? 
(tkulaKos)  =  a.  pouch,  and  B-qpiov  (thcrion)^  a. 
wild  beast.] 

Palceont. :  Owen's  name  for  Amphitherium 
(q.v.). 

tby-m&r-lus,  s.  [Gr.  OvfxaWo^  (thuinallos)  =■ 
an  UTiidentilied  tish  mentioned  by  ^lian 
(N.  A.,  xiv.  22).] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Salmonidse,  group  Sal- 
veliui  (q.v.).  'iHied  to  Coregonus,  from  which 
it  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  rayed 
dorsal  fin.  There  are  five  species,  inhabiting 
clear  streams  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  TkymaXlus  sigtiifer,  the  Poisson  bleu  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  and  T.  vulgaris,  the 
Grayling  (q.v.). 

thyme  (th  as  t\  *  tyme,  s.     [Fr.  thym ; 
Prov.  tkime  ;  Ital.  timo;  Lat.  (/lyniHS  (q.v.).J 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Thymus  (q.v.). 

2.  In  composition,  in  the  word  Water-thyme 
(q.v.). 

tbsrme-oil.  s. 

1.  Chem. :  A  volatileoilobtainedbydistilling 
garden  thyme  with  water.  It  is  colourless  in 
tlie  fresh  state,  has  a  pleasant  pungent  odour 
and  camphorous  taste,  sp.  gr.  =  "ST-'SO,  spar- 
ingly soluble  iu  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
etlier,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  left.  It  contains  at  least  two  hydrocar- 
boTis :  thymene,  CioH]fi,  and  cyinene,  CioHj^, 
and  an  oxygenated  product,  thymol,  C10H14O. 

2.  Pharm. :  It  is  a  powerful  local  stimulant, 
whii'h  may  be  used  in  toothache  if  applied  by 
lint  or  cotton.  Mixed  with  olive  oil  or  spirit 
and  camphor,  it  is  a  stimulating  liniment  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

thym'-eid  (th  as  t),  s.  [Eng.  thyme  ;  -id.] 
Oheni. :  C.J4II34O4.  A  product  of  the  action 
of  sunshine  operating  for  several  days  on 
thymoil  contained  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is 
obtained  pure  by  mixing  equal  weights  of 
thymoil  and  thymoloil  in  alcoholic  solution, 
which  then  assumes  a  blood-red  colour,  and 
deposits  crystals  which  have  a  greeuisli 
metallic  lustre. 

thy'-me-la,  s.  [Gr.  eujueXij  (thumeU)  =  a  place 
f»r  sacrifice  .  ,  .  a  platform,  an  orchestra.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  An  elevation,  in  the  form  of 
an  altar,  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  of  a 
Greek  theatre,  on  which  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  stood. 

thy-me-la'-9e-8B.  thy-me'-le-ae  (th  as  t), 

s.  }il.      (Mod.    Lat.  thyviel^iua) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
.   adj,  suff.  -(icece.] 

Bat.  :  Daphnads  ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exngens,  alliance  Dai>hnales.  Stem  shrubby, 
rarely  herbaceous,  with  a  tenacious  bark. 
Leaves  exstipulate,  entire.  Flowers  capit;ite 
or  spiked,  terminal,  or  axillary,  often  en- 
closed in  an  involucre.  Calyx  tubular, 
coloured,  the  limb  four-  or  five-cleft;  corolla 
wanting,  or  reduced  to  sc^le-Iike  petals  on 
the  orilice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  eight,  four, 
or  two;  style  one ;  stigma  undivided;  ovary 
one-celled,  with  a  single  pendulous  ovule  ; 
fruit  hard,  dry,  nut-like  or  drupaceous. 
Found  iu  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Australia,  tlie  cooler  parts  of 
India,  and  in  Europe.  The  bark  is  caustic. 
Known    genera    thirty-eight;     species    300. 

[HeaNANDIE,«.] 

ttiy-mo-la'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus,  th 

as  t},  a.     [Thymelace.^.] 


Bot.  :  BeloTiging  or  relating  to,  or  like  the 
Thymelacea;. 

*  thy-me-l88'-a  (thast),  s.    [Tuvmelk.] 
Bot.:    The    typical    genus  of  Tliymelaceas 
(q.v.).  Now  made  a  synonym  of  Daphne  (q.v.). 

thy'-mel-e,  s.  [Gr.  Bvh4\ti  (thumele)  =  a 
place  of  sacrifice,  an  altar,  a  temple ;  6vat 
(thud)  =  to  sacrifice.] 

Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Hesperidte.  Antennae 
short,  not  terminating  in  a  hook ;  hinder 
margin  of  the  fore  wings  rounded  ;  wings 
dark,  with  chequered  spots,  fringes  chequi-red. 
There  is  one  British  species,  ThymeU  alveolus; 
blackish,  tinged  with  green,  and  chequfn-d 
with  creamy-white  spots.  The  larva  feeds  on 
the  raspberry.  Found  in  moist  places. 
(Stainton.)  Other  species  are  from  tropical 
America,  &c. 

thy-mel'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  thymel(a);  -ic.]  Of  or 
belnnging  to  a  thymela  (q.v.). 

"  There  was  aiiuther  entrance  to  the  tkyvielic  yilnt- 
ioTai,"—D<maldt<in  :  Theatre  0/  Che  Oreekt,  p.  2'2Ii. 

thym'-ene  (th  as  t),  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  tkym(us) ; 

Chem.  :  CioHje.  A  hydrocarbon  belonging 
to  the  camphene  group,  constituting  the  most 
volatile  portion  of  oil  of  garden  thyme.  By 
repeated  distillation  it  is  obtained  as  a  colour- 
less oil,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  thyme, 
sp.  gr.  "AQS  at  20^,  boiling  at  U50-1G5",  and 
deflecting  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

thy '-mi-a -tech -ny  (th  as  t),  s.  [Gr. 
Qvfi.'-a-tJ.Oi  {thumiavia)  =  iucense,  and  t«x>^ 
(techne)  —  art.] 

Med. :  The  art  of  employing  perfumes  in 
medicine.     {Dungltson.) 

thym'-ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Lat.  thym(us);  Eng. 
sufi'.  -ic.\ 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  thymus 
gland :  as,  the  thymic  vein. 

thy-mi9'-ic  (th  as  t),  a.  [Forraed-from  Eng. 
thymol  (q.v.).]     Derived  irom  or  containing 

thymol. 

thymlclc-acld,  5.    [Thymotic-acid.] 

thy'-mo-U  (th  as  t).  s.  [Eng.  thymo(l) ;  -U.] 
Ckeui. :  C12H16O2.  Obtained  by  distilling 
thymol  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganic  peroxide.  It  comes  over  as  a  yellow 
oil,  which  may  be  purified  by  crystallization 
from  ether-alcohol.  It  forms  reddish-yellow 
fi>ur-sidetl  shining  lamina,  having  an  aromatic 
odour.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  only  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether,  melts 
at  48\  and  boils  at  about  235'^. 

thy-xno-a'-a-mide  (th  as  t)»  s.     [Eng. 

thymoil,  and  amide.] 

Chem.  :  Ci2H]r,(NHo)0.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  dry  ammonia  gas  on  fused  thymoil. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  dark  red  uncrystallizable 
mass,  hard  and  brittle,  but  softens  at  100^,  so 
that  it  may  be  drawn  into  threads.  Is  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

thy-mo-il'-ic  (th  as  t),  a.  (Eng.  thyTnoil; 
•  ic]  Contained  iu  or  derived  from  thymoil 
(q.v.). 

thymoilic-acld,  ■'f. 

Chem. :  C48H62O19.  The  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  thymoil  by  the  action  of  the  air 
in  presence  of  potash.  The  potassium  salt  of 
the  acid  which  is  formed  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol  and  decomposed  with  hydrnchloric 
acid.  The  acid  is  then  obtained  iii  dingy 
yellow  uncrystallizable  flocks  sparingly  so- 
luble in  water. 

thy-mo'-il-ol  (th  as  t),  s.  [Eng.  thymoil ;  -ol.  ] 
Chem. :  Ci2Hift02.  A  substance  obtained 
by  exposing  thymoil  contained  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  the  action  of  sunshine  for  a  period  of 
several  days.  Recrystallized  from  alcolml,  it 
is  obtained  in  small,  four  sided  jirisms,  which 
are  inodorous  and  tasteless,  dissolve  spar- 
ingly in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  etlier, 
melt  at  145^,  and  distil  without  decomposi- 
tion at  29U^ 

thym'-ol  (th  as  t),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  thym(us); 
-oL\ 

Chem.  :  CjoHigHO.  Thyniylic  hydrate, 
thyuiylic  ah  olml,  thymylic  acid",  thymic  acid. 
The  oxygenated  constituent  of  thyme-oil  and 
a  honioln;;ue  of  pheniil,  tibtained  from  thyme 
oil    by    fractional  distillation,   passing  over 


chiefiy  between  225"  and  235".  Purifie<l  by 
recrystallizatinn  from  alcohol,  it  is  obtained 
in  transparent  rhoniboidal  jilates.  It  has 
a  mild  odour  and  animatic  taste,  a  spccitio 
gravity  =  r02S6  in  the  snlid  state,  and  doeo 
not  act  on  polarized  light,  melts  at  44 ',  and 
boils  at  about  230'.  It  is  almost  in.Holuble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcolml,  ether,  and  strrmg 
acetic  acid,  and  forms  several  substitution  de- 
rivatives by  the  action  of  bromitje  or  chlorine 
in  the  presence  of  sunshine.  Thymol  is  an 
antiseptic  and  disinfrrtant,  and  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  Listerian  system. 

thy-mot'-lC  (thas  t),  a.  fFmm  Kng.  thirmol 
(q.v.).  j     Derived  from  or  containing  thymoL 

thymo tic- acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CiiHi403=  C1QH14OCO2.  Tbymyl- 
carbonic  acid.  Prepared  by  heating  thymol 
with  sodium  in  a  Husk  through  which  a  stream 
of  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed,  thymyl  car- 
bonate and  thymotitteof  sodium  being  formed. 
From  the  latter,  hydrochloric  aci<l  thniwa 
down  thymotic  acid  in  colourless  flocks.  It 
is  purified  by  distillation  with  water,  and  is 
obtained  as  a  white,  lonsely-coherent,  crystal- 
line mass  with  silky  lustre.  It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  melts  at  120^,  dissolves 
in  ferric  chloride  with  line  blue  colour,  the 
same  colour  being  immediately  produced  in 
its  neutral  solutions, 

thym'-o-tide  (thast).  s.    [Eng.  thyvwt(ic); 

-ide.] 

Chem. :  CnHiaOj.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  pentachluride  of  phosphorus  on  thymotic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white 
microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at  187^. 

thy'-xnus  (th  as  t),  s.  [Mod.  Lat:,  from  Lat. 
thymus,  thymum;  Gr.  6vtio<;,  OvtJLOp  (thumos, 
thtuii'in)  =  thyme,  from  6vti}  (thuo)  =  to  sacri- 
fice, either  from  its  fragrance  or  because  it 
was  bumt  on  altars.] 

Bot.:  Thyme;  a  genus  of  Origanid£e(q.v.y 
Small,  often  hoary,  much-branched,  highly- 
aromatic  shrubs.  Leaves  small,  entire,  often 
wiih  revolute  margins  ;  flowers  whirled  or 
capitate  ;  calyx  with  ten  to  thirteen  ribs,  tubu- 
lar, two-lipped,  the  ujiper  lip  three-toothed, 
the  tower  one  bifid,  the  throat  hairy  ;  corolla 
with  the  upper  lip  erect,  nearly  plane,  the 
loweronepatentand  trifid  ;  stamens  diverging, 
anther  cells  at  first  nearly  parallel,  afterwards 
diverging  ;  the  connective,  sub-triangular, 
small  nuts  nearly  smooth.  Known  species 
forty,  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  No  American  species.  Thymus 
Serpyllnmy  the  Wild-thyme,  is  prostrate,  with 
obluug  or  ovate,  entire,  obtuse,  petiolate 
leaves,  more  or  less  ciliated  at  the  base  ;  floral 
leaves  similar;  flowers  purple.  The  Lemon 
or  Lemon-scented  thyme  (?".  citriodonis)  ia  a 
variety  of  T.  Serpylluvi,  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  agreeable  smell.  T.  ChamcEdrys,  formerly 
regarded  as  distinct,  is  now  placed  under  it  as 
a  sub-species.  It  Is  used  in  India  in  diseases 
of  the  eyes  and  stomach,  and  on  the  Chenab 
as  a  vermifuge.  T.  vulgaris  is  Garden  Thyme. 
It  is  a  small  much-branched  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  southern  countries  of  Euroj-e.  fmm 
Portugal  to  Greece.  It  is  a  pungent  aromatic, 
much  used  in  cookery. 

thymus- gland,  s. 

Amit.  :  An  elongated,  glandular-like  body, 
with  two  lobes  wliich  touch  each  other, 
situated  partly  in  the  thorax,  jartly  in  the 
lower  region  of  the  neck.  It  re:iches  its 
greatest  size  at  about  the  second  year  of  life, 
then  ceases  to  grow,  and  finally  dwimiles  into 
a  mere  vestige.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  elaboration  of  the 
blood  iu  infancy.  lis  name  refers  to  its  re- 
semblance to  the  flowers  of  thyme. 

thym'-y  (th  as  t),  a.  [Eng.  ihym{e)  ; -y.]  Ol 
the  nature  of  or  abounding  with  thyme ; 
hence,  fragrant. 

"  Thumu  slope  aiitl  woody  covert, 
Wfiere  the  cut  koo  hymned  tlie  Mfty." 
Bf'tcfcie :  Luj/m  of  Higlilnmit  i  inlitndt,  p.  7. 

thym'-yl  (th  as  t),  s.     [Eng.  thym(ot);  -yl] 
Chnn. :  C111H13.     The  ratlical  of  thymol  and 

its  dcri\'ativcs. 

thymyl  sulphuric -acid.  s. 

Chem.:  Ci(,Hi4n."Si)4.  Snlphothymic  acid. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on 
thymol.  Its  aqueous  solution  evajiorated  in 
a  vacuum  crystallizes  in  translut;-Mit  pearly 
tables  or  prisms,  whicli  are  >'ery  soluble  in 


bwl,  :>6^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench*  ?o,  gem;  th;n,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t^ 
-Clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -§lon  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  -.  bel,  d^l. 
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thymylic— tiara 


watoi.   With  bases  it  forms  a  series  or  crystal- 
line compounds. 

thy-m#r-iC  (th  as  t),  a.  (Eng.  thymyl  ;  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  tliyinol  Oi.v.). 

thymylic  acid,  alcohol,  or  hydrate, 

S.       ilHVilOL.) 

thyn-nicll'-thys,  s.  [Gr.  evi-ro?  (thunnos)  = 
•  tunny  (q.v.),  and  ;,x8«  (i<:M/ra3)=  »  lisli.J 

Ichthy.  <C  Falao'it.:  A  genus  of  Cypriuid.e, 
group  Cvi'rinina,  witli  three  species,  from  tlie 
East  Indies.  Specimens  hare  been  found  m 
tlie  Mioceue. 

•  thjrn'-ni-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  iJit.  thynn(tts),  2 ; 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  .i<ij.  sutl'.  -iiiof.l 

Eiitom.  :  An  old  family  of  Fossorial  Hymen- 
optera,  now  merged  in  Sapygidse. 

tbyn'-nus,  s.  [Lut.,  from  Gr.  e.wot  (thun- 
dos)  =  the  tunny  (q.v.),  from  Kva  (Omiio)  = 
to  rush  fast,  to  dart  along.] 

1  Ichthy.  <t  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Scombridse, 
with  several  species,  ranging  over  tropical 
and  temperate  .seas.  First  dorsal  continuous, 
spines  feeVile  ;  from  six  to  nine  flulets  behind 
the  dorsal  aud  anal ;  scales  of  pectoral 
crowded,  forming  a  corselet;  a  longitudinal 
keel  on  each  side  of  the  tul.  SeveraJ  species, 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  all 
warm  seas  and  occasicmal  visitors  to  our 
shores.  Tkynniis  or  Orcynm  tfi;/»iiiM,  the  Tunny, 
is  a  fish  of  ten  feet  or  more  in  length.  Not 
uncommon  in  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations. 
*  2.  Entnm. :  A  genus  of  Thynnidse  (q.v.). 

thyr-e-o-  (yr  as  ir),  prtf.    [Thybo-.] 

thyr-e-op-ter-i-nse  (yr  as ir),  s.  y;  (Pref. 
thyreo- ;  Gr.  irrepdi-  (,ftemn)  =  a  feather,  a 
wing,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiwr.] 

EtUom.. :  A  sul.-Cimily  of  Truncatipennse 
(q.v.).  They  seek  their  prey  upon  or  under 
the  bark  of  trees  where  small  insects  abound. 

Uiyr-O-,  (yr  as  ir),  pre/.    [Gr.  Bvrxi^  (thurms) 
^i  a  door-stone,  a  large,  oblong  shield,  shaped 
like  a  door;  Wpa  ((taira)=a  door.]    Shaped 
like  a  door  ;  oblong. 
thyro-hyals,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  great  cornoa  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
They  project  backwai-ds  from  its  sides  ana 
end  in  rounded  extremities. 
thyro-hyoid,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  thyroid  axis. 
ThtiTO-hyoid  arch : 

Embryol. :  The  third  of  the  branchial  arches, 
or  pliai7ngeal  plates.  It  is  related  to  the 
fonn.-ition  of  the  lower  or  great  cornua  and 
the  tiodv  of  the  hvoid  lione,  and  corresponds 
with  the  first  true  branchial  arch  of  amphibia 
anii  fishes. 
tliyr -Old,  thyx-e-Sia  (yr  ^  ir),  a.  (Pret 
tkj/TO-,  thyreo,  and  Gr.  elSos  (eidos)  =  tonn.J 

Anat. :  Of  an  oblong  form  ;  shaped  Ukean 
oblong  shield. 


thyroid-body,  s. 

Anat. :  A  soft,  red.lish  and  highly-vascular 
organ,  consisting  of  two  later.il  lobes  united 
by  their  lower  ends  by  a  transverse  portion 
called  the  isthmus.  It  forms  a  rounded  pro- 
jection upon  the  trachea  and  the  larynx.  It 
is  one  of  the  vascular  glands,  or  glands  with- 
ont  ducts.     Its  function  is  unknown. 

thyroid-cartilages,  s.  pf. 

Anat. :  Two  flat  lateral  plates,  continuous 
In  fiont,  forming  a  narrow  angle  like  the  letter 
V.     In  the  male  it  is  called  Adam's  apple. 

thyroid-gland,  s.    [Thyboid-bodt.) 

thy-roid'-e-al.  a.  [Eng.  Hiyroid ; -ea/.]  Per- 
tiining  or  relating  to  the  thyroid  gland  or 
cartilage. 

thy-rop'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kpa.  (fturo)  =  a 
door,  and  irTepor  (pd-roii)  =  a  wing.) 

2oo!. :  A  genus  of  Vespertilionids  (q.v.), 
forming  a  sei^rate  group  of  that  family  (Doh- 
Kin:  Catal.  Chir.,  p.  553).  Muzzle  elongated, 
slender;  crown  cone  considerably  elevated 
above  the  forehead  ;  nasal  apertures  circular ; 
ears  funnel-shaped  ;  b;ises  of  the  thumbs  and 
soles  of  tlie  feet,  with  highly  specialized 
organs  in  the  shape  of  hollow  suctorial  discs. 
There  is  but  one  species,  Thyroptera  tricolor, 
from  Brazil.  It  is  a  small  bat,  with  mode- 
rately long,  dense  fur,  reddish-brown  above  I 


and  below,  except  breast  and  abdomen,  which 
are  pale  yellowish  white. 
thyr-sa-can'-thus,  ».    [Lat.  th.yn(iis),  and 
aointkus  (q.v.).] 

B.t.  :   A  genus  of  Gendarassete.    Tropical 
Ameiican  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  large  leaves 
and   a  long  raceme  of  fascicled  or  cymose 
tluwers. 
*  thyrse,  s.    [Thvesos.] 
thyrse-flower,  s. 
But. :  The  geuus  Thyrsacanthns  (q.v.) 
thyrs'-i-form,  a.    [Lat.  thyrsus  and  fcrrma  — 
form.] 
Eot. :  Kesembling  a  thrysus. 

thyr'-si-te§,  s.    [Thybsds.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Triehiuridfe  (q.v.),  with 
several  species  from  tropical  and  sub-trupical 
seas.  Bodv  rather  elongate,  for  the  most  part 
naked  ;  flist  dorsal  continuous,  the  spines  are 
of  moderate  length,  and  extend  on  to  the 
second ;  from  two  to  six  finlets  liehind  the 
dorsal  and  anal ;  several  strong  teeth  in  jaws, 
and  teeth  on  palatine  bones.  The  species 
attain  a  length  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  and 
are  esteemed  as  food  fishes. 

thyr'-soid,  thyr-smd -al,  a.  [Gr.  ftjpaw 
(thursos)  =  a  thyrsus,  and  tlSos  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

Bot. :   Having   somewhat   the   form   of  a 
thyrsus. 
thyr'-sn-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat. 
thyrsus'iq.y.).] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting  of  a 
small  cyme  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf.  Occurs  in 
the  Labiates. 

thyr'-sus  (pi. 
thy  r'  -  si), 
•thyrse,  s. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr. 
SiJpiTO!  (thvrWF)  = 
a  light,  straight 
shaft,  a  stalk.) 

1.  Ciass.  Antiq.: 
One  of  the  must 
common  attri- 
butes  or  emblems 
of  Bacchus  and 
his  followers.  It 
consisted  often  of 
a  spcir  or  staff 
wrapped  with  ivy 
and  vine  branches, 
or  of  a  lance  hav- 
ing tlie  iron  part 
thrust  into  a 
pine  cone.  In  an- 
cient representa- 
tions it  appeared 
in  various  forms. 
Thyrsi  were  car- 
ried by  the  Bac- 
chanals in  their 
hands,  when  cele- 
brating the  orgies 
of  Bacchus. 


GROtJP  OF  THTRBI. 


[.  From  n  lifis.reliet  ol  Egyrto- 
Roiiiitii  work,  time  of  Eiuiieinr 
Hatiriiui :  6  From  a  fm^roeut 
of  a  satcophagus,  coutAiniog 
in  the  centre  a  baa-relief  of 
Baeclius  with  thyrana  and  a 
fawn  ;  c  </-  From  ancient  Eac- 
clianalian  vaaea  ;  e.  From  baa- 
Telief  of  EacchQS  received  by 
Icama  in  the  garden  of  a  villa 
in  Athens  la  fawn  bears  the 
tbyrena  behind  Bacchus):  /. 
From  a  b.i3-relief  ol  the  youth- 
ful Bacchua.bearinga  thyrsus, 
and  accompanied  by  a  favn. 

"  Round  alwut  him.  fair  Bacchantes,   ^ 
Bearing  cymlxals,  flutes,  and  thynet. 

tons/ctlovt:  Jirittkitig Bong. 

2.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting 
of  a  panicle,  the  priutip.il  diameter  of  whidi 
is  in  the  middle  between  the  base  and  the 
apex  ;  a  compact  panicle,  the  lower  branches 
of  which  are  shorter  than  those  in  the  middle. 
It  is  at  first  centripetal  and  afterwards  centri- 
fugal.   Example,  the  Lilac. 

thy-sa'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  Wo-oi/os  (thnsamis)  = 
fringe.] 

Eiitom. :  Part  of  the  old  genus  Noctua  =  the 
Erebus  of  LatreiUe. 

thy'-sa-nop-ter,  s.  [Thysanopteba.]  Any 
individual  of  the  Thysanoptera  (q.v.). 

thy-sa-nop'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
Gr.  e'uo-oiw  ((Ai(saiM>s)  =  a  fringe,  and  irrepoi' 
(ptero»t)  =  a  wing.] 

Eiitom. :  Haliday's  name  for  the  group  mora 
generally  known  as  Pliysopoda  (q.v.). 

thy-sa -niir-a,  s.  r'-    IGr.  Bi^avoi  (thusanos) 
=  fringe,  and  oi-pii  (oura)=  a  tail.] 
1.  Entomology: 

'  (1)  An  order  of  Insecta  founded  by 
LatreiUe,  embracing  Thysanura  Genuina  [(2)] 
and  Collembola  (q.v.). 


(2)  According  to  Lubbock,  an  order  of  I^ 
secta,  while  other  authors  make  them  a  triW 
of  a  larger  order  [(1)].  AntenuK  long,  many 
iointed,  tarsi  from  two  to  four  joints,  man- 
dibles and  maxilla!  more  or  kss  exposed 
maxillary  palpi  often  long ;  labium  more  ol 
less  cleft  in  front ;  prothorax  large  ;  some  o' 
the  abdominal  segments  bear  paii-s  of  append- 
ages, and  there  are  generally  two  or  three 
caudal  bristles.    [Collembola.] 

2.  Palfxont. :  Their  remains  are  often  found 
in  amber,  which  is  of  Post-Tertiary  date. 

•  thy-sa-niir'-i-form,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  ihy 
sunura',  and  Lat.  fomia  =  form.) 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  Thysanura  (q.v.).  Used  by  Swainson  of  a 
certain  type  of  caterpillars,  having  the  head 
armed  w'itli  distinct  spines,  forming  a  crest 
round  its  hinder  pai-t,  or  divided  into  two 
hornlike  points;  the  extremity  of  the  body 
also  terminating  in  two  pointed  processes. 
Examples,  tlie  larvaj  of  the  large  Nymphalidar 
of  Tropical  America,  Hipparchis,  &c. 

thy-self,   *  thi-self,    *  thy-seUe,    pm. 

'  [Eng.  thy,  and  self.]  A  reflexive  pronoun  used 
after  thott.  (exj'ressed  or  understood),  to  mark 
distinction  with  emphasis. 

"  These  are  thv  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 
Aluiighty.  tbiue  this  nuiversal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair;  Uiuselfhov  wondrons  thenl 
Jiitton:  P.  U.  v.  U6, 

ti,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Botany : 

1.  Cordyllue  Ti,  formerly  Draccena  termir 
nalis,  a  small  liliaceous  tree  about  twelve  feet 
high,  a  native  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Its 
great  woody  roots  when  baked  become  sw^et 
and  nutritious.  When  boiled  it  furnishes  a 
syrup  used  as  a  substitute  for  sug.ar.  When 
the  roots  are  bruised,  mixed  with  water,  and 
fermented,  they  form  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
and  when  distilled,  an  ardent  spirit.  Tlie 
stems  are  used  for  fences,  and  the  leaves  as 
thatch  for  houses.  They  are  also  eaten  by 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.     [CALOnaACON.] 

2.  Cordylim  australis  and  C.  iiulivisa.  (A'ew 
Zealand.} 

*ti'-ar,  s.  [Fr.  tiare,  from  Lat.  tiara.]  Atiaia. 

•■  of  tteaining  annny  rays,  a  golden  tiar, 
Circled  bis  head."'         JJiiton:  P.  L..  iii.t2i. 

ti-ar'-a,  ti-a'-ra,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  napa, 
Ti(ipa5  ((inro,  tiaras)  =  the  Persian  head-dress 
worn  on  great  oc- 
casions. Skeat 
suggests  a  deriva- 
tion from  Pers. 
tdju-ar  =  a  crown, 
a  diadem.] 

1.  The  head-cover- 
ing of  the  ancient 
Persians;  the  ciown 
of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian kings.  These 
alone  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  wearing 
the  tiara  erect ;  the 
nobilityand  priests 
wore  it  depressed, 
or  turned  d<'wn  on 
the  fore  side.  Its 
fonn  is  described 
variously  by  dif- 
ferent authors, 
60  tliat  it  must 
have  varied  at  dif 


TIAKA. 
o.  Example  from  Khnrsabad, 
aljowmg  tlie  Great  King  of 
Assyria  wearing  the  tiara. 
Over  the  tunic  is  a  cloalc  of 
two  oieces.  fringed,  and  cov. 
ered  with  large  roaettea.  6. 
Ancient  Pemtin  soldier  wear, 
iiig  the  tiaia. 


nave  vaneu  at  un-  »-  v        -*. 

fercnt  periods.  According  to  Xenophon  it 
was  encompassed  with  Uie  diadem,  at  leaat 
on  ceremonial  occasions. 

2.  The  triple  crown  worn  by  the  Pope  ot 
certain  occasions  as  a  sign  of  his  temporal 
power,  of  which  it  is  a  badge,  as  the  keys  are 


BCCCESSrVE  FORMS  OF  THE  PAPAL  TIARA. 


of  his  spiritual  [urisdiction.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Papa!  Tiara  is  uncertain.  Nicho- 
las I.  (SSS-67)  is  said  to  have  been  the  Srat 
to  unite  the  princely  crown  with  the  mitre 
though  the  Bollandists  think  this  was  dont, 


iiite,  rat.  fr>e,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit^  sfre,  «^'  "L^^^^t^P"^ 
or,  wore.  W9l£  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  -  e .  ey  -  a.  qu 


tiaraed— tick 
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before  his  time.  Tlie  common  statement  that 
Boniface  VIII.  (ab.mt  IJOO)  acMfd  tlie  second 
is  incorrect,  for  Hefcle  (Bcitrage,  ii.  23ti  sqq.) 
shows  tliat  Innocent  III.  is  represented  wear- 
ing the  second  crown  in  a  painting  older  tlian 
the  time  of  Boniface.  Urban  V.  (130*2-70)  is 
supposed  to  have  added  the  third  crown.  In 
its  present  form  the  tiara  consists  of  a  high 
cai)  of  cloth  of  t;ol"l,  encircled  by  three  coro- 
nets, and  surmounted  by  a  mound  and  cross  of 
gold  ;  on  each  side  is  a  pendant,  embroidered 
and  fringed  at  the  end,  and  seme  of  crosses 
of  gold.  The  tiara  is  placed  on  the  Pope's 
head  at  his  coronation  by  the  second  cardinal 
deacon  in  ttie  loggia  of  St.  Peter's,  with  tlie 
words  :  **  Receive  the  tiara  adorned  with  three 
crowns,  and  know  that  thou  art  Father  of 
princes  and  kings,  Ruler  of  the  World,  and 
Vicar  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  Hence,  figuratively  used  for  the  papal 
dignity. 

i.  A  crown,  a  diadem. 

"  Thi3  royal  robe,  and  this  tiara,  wore 
Old  Priam,  aiid  tliis  goideu  sceptre  bore." 

Drydftt  :    Virgil  ;  ^neid  viL  837. 

H-ar'-aed,  ti-ar'-aed,  a.   [Eng.  tiara;  -erf.] 
Adorneil  with  or  weiiVing  a  tiara. 

ti-a-rid'-l-um,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.,  from 

tiara  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heliotropese,  akin  to  Helio- 
tropinni,  but  having  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
angular,  and  two-celled,  mitre-shaped  nuts. 
Tiaridium  indicum  is  an  astringent,  and  is 
Qsed  to  cleanse  ulcers  or  allay  inflammation. 

ti-ar'-is,  3.     [Gr.  Tiapis  {tiaris),  another  form 
of  Tidpa  ((iiira).]     [Tiara.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Fringillidse  with 
one  species,  from  Brazil.  Bill  conical,  entiie; 
head  crested  ;  wings  moderate ;  tail  even  or 
slightly  rounded  ;  feet  moderate. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Agamids,  with  three 
species,  from  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula.  Scales  of  the  body  keeled,  those 
of  the  back  unequal ;  eyebrow  and  parotids 
unarmed. 

•  tib,  s.     [A  contract,  or  corrupt,  of  the  proper 
came  TaOilhu.] 

1.  A  low  woman,  a  paramour,  a  prostitute. 

"  Every  coiatrel 
That  comes  inquiriiie  for  liia  tib." 

Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  Iv.  6. 

2.  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the  game  of  gleek. 
%  (1)  St.  Tib's  Eve:  An  expression  equivalent 

to  the   ■'  Greek    Calends " ;    never.      Brewer 

says  that  St.  Tib's  is  a  corrupted  form  of  St. 

Ubes,  itself  a  coiruption  of  Setubal.    There  is 

no  St.  Ubes  in  the  calendar. 
{2)  Tib  of  the  buttery:  A  goose.  {Gipsy  cant.) 
(3)  To  tib  out :  To  go  out  of  bounds.   (School 

slang.) 

"  When  I  waa  a  boy  I  used  what  they  call  to  tib  out, 
and  ruu  down  to  a  imblic-bouae  iti  Ciaterciau  L:iue, 
tlie  Ked  Cow,  sir," — Th-ickeray  :  Ncwcomes,  ch,  xli. 

tib-cat,  s.    A  female  cat. 

•tib'-ert,  "  tyb'-ert,  s.    [Tib.J   An  old  name 
for  a  cat. 

Ti-bet',  Thi-bet'  (Tb  as  T),  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  region  of  Central  Asia  immediately 

north    of    the    Himalaya   Jlountains.      It    is 

about  1,400  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  600 

from  ntnth  to  south,  and  is  subject  to  China. 

Tibet-clotb»  s. 

1.  A  camlet  or  fabiic  made  of  goat's  hair. 

2.  A    fine  woollen  cloth   used    for   ladies' 

dr-'sses. 

Tibet-dog,  Tibet -mastiff;  s. 

ZO'jI.  :  A  variety  of  Canis  J'amiliaris,  about 
the  size  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  but  with  a 
head  resembling  that  of  the  mastiff,  and 
having  the  flews  large  and  pendent.  The 
colour  is  usually  deep  black,  with  a  briglit 
brown  spot  over  each  eye  ;  the  hair  is  long, 
and  the  tail  bushy  and  well  curled.  Tliis 
variety  is  extremely  savnge.  and  has  been 
known  from  classic  tinvs,  when  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  games  of  the  circus, 

M-bet'-an,  Thi-bet'-an  (Th  as  T)»  a.  &  ?. 

ISee  def.'j 

A.  As  adj, :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tibet  or 
Thibet. 

B.  As  sifbstantii'e : 

1.  A  native  or  iTihabitant  of  Tibet. 

2.  The  language  of  Tibet 


Tibetan  sun-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  Ursus  tibctanus.     [Sun-bear,  1.] 
Tibetan  water-shrew,  s. 

Zuol.  :  Ncctogale  elegaiis.  It  is  about  eigtit 
inches  long,  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
t&il  ;  upper  surface  slate-gray,  lower  parts 
white.  It  has  largely  webbed  feet,  and  is  the 
most  thoroughly  aquatic  of  all  the  Sorieidie. 
[Nectooale.J 

tib'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.=  a  pipe,  the  shin-bone.] 

1.  Atuit. :  The  shin-bone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  femur,  the  longest  bone  in  tlie 
skeleton.  It  is  the  anterior  and  inner  of 
the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  and  alone  com- 
municates the  weight  of  the  trunk  to  the 
foot.  It  is  slightly  twisted,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  femur,  libula,  and  astra- 
galus. Its  superior  extremity  is  thick  and 
expanded,  with  two  condylar  sur- 
faces supporting  the  femur,  and 
an  external  and  an  internal  tuber- 
osity, the  shaft  is  three-sided,  the 
inner  surface  convex  and  subcu- 
taneous ;  the  inferior  is  smaller 
than  the  superior  extremity,  and 
forms  a  thick  process  called  the 
internal  malleolus.  (Quaiii.)  The 
tibia  corresponds  with  the  radius 
of  the  arm. 

2.  Entom. :  The  fourth  joint  of 
the  leg. 

3.  Music:  A  kind  of  pipe, 
common  musical  instru- 
ment among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  had  holes 
at  proper  intervals,  and 
was  furnished  with  a 
mouth-piece,  the  perfor- 
mer in  blowing  putting  the  end  of  it  to  his 
mouth.  Two  such  pipes  were  often  blown 
simultaneously  by  the  same  performer. 

'■CroB3-flut«fl  were  knowu  tothe  Greeks  bythenRme 
plagiaulos  ( irA « 71  au A o?),  and  to  tlie  Rcmani  as  tH-ia 
obliqiut,  both  of  these  terms  leave  no  doubt »« to  their 
nature.  By  the  RoiiiHUa  the  cross-flute  waa  some- 
times called  also  tibia  vasca,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
very  doubtful.  Although  the  tibiae  represented  flutes 
of  all  kinds,  yet  if  a  reJil  tihin  or  shin-bone  be  made 
into  ft  flute,  it  is  held  crosaways.  and  the  player  bluwa 
into  a  h'lle  in  the  eide." — Stainer  *  Barrett:  Diet. 
Mtuiical  Tet-ntt. 

txb'-l-al,  a.     [Lat.  tibi{a) ;  Eng.  adj,  suff.  -al] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  pipe  or  flute  called  a 
tibia. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  tibia  or  shin-bone  :  as, 
the  tibial  artery. 

*  ti-bi9'-m-ate,  i\i.  [Lat.  iibicen,  genit.  tibi- 
CLnis=  a  flute-player.]  To  play  on  a  tibia  or 
pipe. 

tib-i-o-,  pref.  [Tibia.]  Connected  with  the 
tibia. 

tibio-fibular,  a.  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
connected  with  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  There 
are  tibio-Jlbular  articulations. 

tibio-tarsal,  a. 

Allot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  tibia  aud  the 
tarsus.    (Dunglison.) 

tic,  s.     [Fr.  =  a  bad  habit,  a  coEVidsive  move- 
ment.] 
Pathol. :  Neuralgia. 

tic  doloreux,  s. 

Pathol. :  Brow-ague,  or  prosopaTgia,  a  com- 
mon form  of  neunilgia,  involving  the  tiftli  or 
triL,'eminal  nerve,  usually  in  its  ophthalmic 
brancli.  A  variety  is  termed  clavus  hystericus, 
from  the  feeling  as  of  a  nail  being  diiven  into 
the  i>arts. 

ti-cal',  s.    [Native  name.] 

1.  A  Siamese  coin,  worth  about  2s.  6d. 
sterling ;  also  a  weight  equal  to  about  2;;0 
grains  Troy. 

2.  A  Chinese  money  of  accf  unt  of  the  value 
of  aiiout  6s.  Sd.  sterling;  also  a  weight  equal 
to  about  4\  ounces. 

•  tice,  *  tise,  v.t.    [A  contract,  of  entice  (q.v.).] 

To  entice,  to  seduce,  to  allure. 

'■  What  strong  eucliHiitineiits  tice  niy  weary  soul  ?" 
Marlowe:  1 1'amburlainu  i.  2. 

"  tice'-ment,  s.  ["A  contract,  of  enticement 
(n.v.).]  Ihe  act  of  enticing;  enticement, 
allurement. 

ti-chod'-ro-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Tf1x"<:  (teichos)  =  & 
wall,  and  Spo^evs  (droniei(s)  =  a  runner.] 


Ornith.:  Wall-creeper  (q.v.);  a  genus  of 
Certliiidip,  with  one  species,  ranging  fiom 
South  Europe  to  Abyssinia,  Nepaul,  ttnd  the 
north  of  China.  Bill  slightly  curved,  nostrils 
with  membranous  s&dc.  Wings  long  and 
rounded  ;  tail  rounded,  tip  of  feathers  st)fl. 

ti'- cho-rhine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  t ichor hiniUt 
from  Gr.  T<ty<>?  {teichos)  =  a  wall,  and  piv 
{rhis),  genit.  pii-os  (rhinos)  =  the  nose.J 

PaltTont. :  The  English  translation  of  the 
spei-itic  name  of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  {R. 
tichorinus),  which  has  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  nostrils  are  completely  separated  by 
a  bony  septum,    [WooLLv-RHiNoctitus.l 

tick  (1),  s.     [A  contract,  of  ticket  (q.v.).] 

1.  Credit,  trust. 

"  Pliif  ou  tick,  nnd  lose  the  Indies,  I'll  dlschnrge  It 
all  to-iiiorrow."— Drt/deii :  Evening's  Love.  111. 

2.  A  score,  an  account. 

"  PftvlUB  re.i(iy  money  that  the  maids  iiiii.'lit  not  nm 
fictatthe  ninrkef— ylriurAnot."  John  U.,U. 

tick  (2),  •  teke  (1),  *  tike,  *  tique,  •  tyke, 

s.  [O.  Dut.  teke;  Low  Ger.  teke^  take;  Ger. 
zdcke,  zecke;  Ital.  zecca  ;  Dut.  t€ek.  From  the 
same  root  as  Take  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  individual  of  the 
family  lxodida.'(q.v.).  They  abound  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  warm 
countries.  Many  of  them  live  in  woods,  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  but  ready  to  attach 
themselves  to  animals,  which  sometimes  sutfer 
greatly  fiom  their  attacks.  The  quantity  of 
blood  drawn  from  their  hosts  by  tliese  little 
pests  is  by  no  means  so  inconsiderable  as  one 
iniglit  imagine  from  their  original  size,  fur  their 
skin  is  so  distensible  that  the  gorged  parasite 
increases  to  many  times  its  original'  bulk.  Al- 
though generally  confined  to  some  particular 
species  ur  group  of  animals,  ticks  occasion- 
ally attick  man.    (See  extract.) 

"  Delegortue  Breaks  of  some  very  email,  reddish 
ticMs  In  Africa,  wiiich  cover  the  clothes  l>y  thousaiids, 
and  pruduce  distressing  itching.  Others  Are  f.nuid  In 
difterent  ^larta  of  the  globe,  aud  twenty-fi'ur  speciea 
have  been  described," — Van  Beneden:  Animal  Para- 
tites,  p.  143. 

2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  Tick-bean  (q.v.). 

"  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  tick-beun  In  cul. 
tivation,  locally  knowu  under  the  followiUK  nanitrs: 
Harrow  lick,  flat  tick,  Essex  tick,  aud  French  tick," — 
Morton  :  Cyclop.  Agriculture. 

tick-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  the  common  bean,  Faba 
tndgaris,  smaller  in  size.  It  is  used  for  feed- 
ing horses  and  other  animals. 

tick-eater,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Croto- 
pliaga(q.v.). 

tick-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  common  to  plants  of  the 
genera  Coreopsis  aud  Corispernium. 

tick  (3),  *  teke  (2),  *  ticke,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
tecka ;  Lat.  theca  =  a.  case,  from  Gr.  etJKrj 
(lheke)  =  &  case  to  put  anything  into,  from 
same  root  as  ti0»j/jli  (titfu-vii)  =  to  place  ;  Dut. 
tijk ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zeicke.] 

1,  The  cover  or  case  for  holding  the  filling 
of  mattresses  and  beds. 

2.  Ticking  (q.v.). 

"  Like  aa,  for  quilts,  ticks,  aud  ninttrasses,  ths  flax 
of  the  Cudurci  in  Frjince  had  no  fellow." — P.  Boltand: 
Plinic.  bk,  xix„  ch,  i. 

tick  (4),  s.  [Tick  (2),  v.]  A  small,  distinct 
noise,  such  as  that  of  a  going  wati-h  or  clock. 

■■  The  leisurely  and  constant  ticJc  of  the  death. 
watch.'— Aaj/ .'  Jiemaint,  p.  S2i. 

tick-tick,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adv.  :  With  a  sound  resembling  the 
tick  or  beat  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

B*  As  sub.it. :  A  tick  ;  a  sound  made  like 
that  by  a  watch  or  clock. 

tick  (5),  *  tek,  s.  [Dut.  ilk  =  a  touch,  a  pat, 
a  tick;  tikkeii  ^io  pat,  to  tick;  Low  (Ji-r. 
tikk  —  a  light  touch  with  the  ti)'  of  the  linger. 
A  weakened  form  from  the  same  root  as  Taks 
(q.v.).] 
*  L  A  slight  touch  ;  a  tip. 

"  Tek  or  lytylle  towche.     Tnctuiu-g."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  small  mark  intended  to  direi-t  atteo- 
tion  to  something,  or  to  act  hs  a  check. 

"To  put  Rfick  against  the  cindidate  he  jirefer^"— 
Dailj/  ^''•w$.  SepL  2S,  18S5. 

3.  A  game  of  boys  ;  also  called  Tig. 

"  By  moonshine,  manya  ni^'ht,  dof^iveeach  othcrcb&s& 
At  hood-wluk,  barley-hreak,  at  tick,  or  uriaim  Iwse. 
Drayton  :  Puly-Oibion .  b.  3o. 


b^  b6^ ;  poiit,  jtf?*rl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ; 
-<dan»  -tieji  =  shgji.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon 


go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-  zhuxu    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b^l,  d^ 
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•tfok  (1),  v.i.     [Tick  (1),  s.) 

1.  T(i  buy  on  tick ;  to  go  on  trust  or  credit ; 
to  run  a  score. 

"  1  ahftll  contrive  to  have  a  quarter  hefore-hand.  and 
never  let  family  tick  uiore  fur  victimla.  cloatbi,  or 
rent."— Wee^c  .'  Correspondence.  li.  177. 

2.  To  give  tick,  credit,  nr  trust. 

"The  mLiney  went  to  the  lawyers;  counsel  wont 
tick.~~Artmthnot :  UUt.  John  Bull. 

tick  (2),  V.i.  .t  t.    [Of  imitative  origin.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  small  distinct  noise  as  a  going 
watfh  or  clock ;  to  give  out  a  succession  of 
small  sharp  noises. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  small,  sharp  sound,  or 
gently,  as  a  bird  when  pirking  up  its  fond. 

"Stand  not  ticking  &ViA  toying  at  the  branches  nor 
bougha,"— iafimer. 

*  B,  Trans. :  To  note  nr  mark  as  by  the 
ticks  or  vibratinns  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  the  ancient  clocks  ticked  or 
noticed  the  seconds."— ^o/^e^ 

titck  (3),  v.t.  [Tick  (5),  s.]  To  mark  with  or 
as  witli  a  tick  ;  to  mark  nr  set  a  tick  or  note 
against;  to  clieck  by  making  a  small  mark 
a^jainst.    (Generally  with  off.) 

ticked,  a.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s. ;  -aJ.]  Having 
ji<,iis  uf  a  ditlerent  colour  from  tlie  ground, 
but  intersperstd  among  the  fur.    [Ticking,  2.] 

tick'-en,  s.    [Ticking.] 

tick'-er,  s.  [Eng.  /!'rt(2),  V. ;  -cr.]  A  watch, 
from  the  noise  it  niakes  when  going.    (Slang.) 

"  If  you  don't  take  fo(:te9  and  dieters  .  .  .  someother 
cove  -wiU."— Dickens:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xvlil. 

tick'-et,  s.  [O.  Fr.  etiquet  =  a  little  note,  a 
bill  or  ticket,  masc.  of  etiquette;  O.  Fr.  esti- 
qnete  =  a  ticket,  from  Ger.  sticken  =  to  stick, 
set,  fix.]  [Etiquette,  Stick,  t'.]  A  small 
piece  of  paper,  canlboard,  or  the  like,  having 
sometliing  written  or  printed  on  it,  and  serving 
as  a  notice,  acknowledgment,  token,  t&c. :  as, 

(1)  A  bill  posted  up  ;  a  notice. 

"  He  ci-nstantly  rem!  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for 
above  fourty  years,  giviuy  notice  of  the  time  to  his 
ftuditoi-s  in  a  ticket  mi  the  achool-dorea."— /V^/er; 
Worthies  :  liuckiiighifitshire. 

(2)  A  tradesman's  bill  or  account:  hence 
tlie  nld  plirase.  To  take  goods  on  ticket  (now 
abbreviated  intoUcAr);  that  is,  to  take  goods 
to  be  set  down  in  a  bill,  hence,  on  credit. 

*  (3)  A  visiting-card. 

"A  tirket  is  only  a  visiting-card  with  a  name  upon 
iW—jJaU.  D  Arblayr  Cecilia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

(4)  A  label  stuck  on  or  attached  to  anything 
to  give  notice  nf  something  concerning  it,  as 
to  declare  its  quality,  nature,  price,  &e. 

(.^)  A  token  of  a  right,  privilege,  or  debt, 
contained,  in  general,  upon  a  card  or  slip  of 
paper:  as,  a  certiticate  or  token  of  a  share  in 
a  lottery,  or  other  mode  of  distributing  money, 
goods,  or  tlie  like  ;  a  marked  card  nr  sliit  of 
paper  given  as  an  acknowledgment  of  goods 
deposited  or  pledged,  as  a  pawn-(a"A:e(;  a 
token  or  certificiite  of  right  of  entry  to  a 
place  of  amusement,  &c. ,  or  to  travel  in  a 
railway  or  other  conveyance. 

"  Well  dressed,  well  bred. 
Well  equi|tfiyed,  is  fiekel  evod  enongh. 
To  pjiaa  us  readily  tlirouj;u  f  vry  dour." 

Cowper  :  Ttuk,  iil.  98, 

(6)  In  American  politics,  a  piinted  list  of 
candidates  for  use  at  an  election  ;  the  names 
of  a  list  of  candidates  ;  a  set  of  nominations 
for  an  election  :  hence,  the  candidates  or  side 
of  a  particular  party,  tlie  policy  of  a  particular 
party. 

"To  vote  aolidly  the  'Paruell  tickeU'"— Daily  Tele- 
graph. Oct.  17.  189.S. 

1[  (1)  Scratched  ticlcet:  A  ticket  frnni  which 
the  names  of  one  or  more  candidates  have 
been  crossed  out. 

(2)  Split  ticket :  A  ticket  representing  differ- 
ent divisions  of  a  party  or  containing  candi- 
dates selected  finni  two  or  inore  jiarties. 

(y)  Straight  ticket:  A  ticket  containing  the 
regular  nominations  of  a  party  without  change. 

(4)  The  ticket :  The  right  or  correct  thing. 
(Slang.) 

"She's  not  the  ticket,  you  see."— Thackeray :  A'eie- 
c<rme\,  ch.  vii. 

ticket-clerk,  s.    A  booking-clerk. 

ticket-day,  s.  The  day  before  tlie  settling 
or  paying-diiy  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  wlien 
the  names  of  the  actual  ptircliasers  are  given 
in  by  one  stockbroker  to  another. 

ticket-night,  5.  A  bem'fit  at  a  theatre 
or  other  place  of  amusement,  the  proceeds  of 


which  are  di  vided  between  several  beneficiaries, 
each  of  wliom  receives  an  amnunt  equal  in 
value  to  the  number  of  tickets  disposed  of 
by  him,  less  an  equal  share  of  the  incidentjil 
expenses. 

ticket-of-leave,  s. 

English  Law :  A  license  releasing  a  prisoner 
before  the  expiration  of  tlie  sentence.  The 
system  was  introduced  in  1S54  ;  and  the  con- 
ditions imposed  on  convicts  thus  released  and 
on  persons  under  police  supervision  are  ; 

1.  That  thev  reiioit  themselves  where  directed 
within  forty-eigbt  hours  aft«r  liliemtloii, 

Z  That  they  (women  exce[>ttdl  report  thernpelvea 
every  mouth  to  the  puliue-stjitiou  uejuest  their  phice 
of  abode, 

3  That  they  sleep  at  the  addreu  notiQed  to  the 
police, 

4.  That  they  get  their  living  hy  honest  means  and 
regular  employment. 

5.  That  any  change  of  .iddres!  must  be  notified  to 
the  police  within  forty-eight  Imura. 

6.  That  they  must  produce  their  licence  when  called 
on  to  do  so  by  a  i>olice  officer. 

The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply  with 
these  conditions    is    the    forfeiture    of   the 
licence  or  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  laliour, 
T[  Often  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  extract : 

"They  have  f'lUnd  themselves  outlaws,  tickel-of- 
leiwe  men,  or  what  you  will  iii  that  \mQ."—BugheS: 
Totn  Brown's  School  Days.  pt.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

ticket-porter,  s.  A  licensed  porter  who 
wears  a  ticket  or  badge  by  which  he  may  be 
identified. 

ticket  - 'writer,  s.  One  who  writes  or 
paints  show-cards,  &c.,  for  shop-windows,  &c. 

iick'-et,  v.t.     [Ticket,  5.] 

1.  To  affix  a  ticket  to;  to  mark  with  a 
ticket :  as,  To  ticlcet  goods. 

2.  To  furnisli  with  a  ticket ;  to  bnnk  :  as. 
To  ticket  a  passenger  to  Califuriiia.     {Anier.') 

tick'-et-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Eng.  ticket ; 

-ing.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  snbstcuitive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  affixing  tickets  to. 

2.  A  periodical  sale  of  ore,  especially  of 
copper  and  lead,  in  the  English  mining 
districts.  The  adventurers  and  buyers  meet 
round  a  table,  when  each  of  the  latter  hands 
in  a  ticket  bearing  an  offer  of  so  much  a  ton, 
and  the  lots  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

ticketing  -  draper,  s.  A  draper  who 
tickets  the  goods  exhibited  in  his  window. 

tick -ing  (1),  s.    [Eng.  tick  (3),  s. ;  -ing.] 

Fabric:  A  clnsely-woveu  striped  linen  or 
cotton  I'loth,  to  hold  feathers,  husks,  or  other 
filling  for  beds  or  mattresses.  It  is  usually 
twilled. 

"  Whetlier  it  would  not  be  right  if  diapers  were 
made  iu  une  town  or  district — in  others  striped  liuen 
or  tickings,  &,c."~Beikeley :  (luerist,  §  622. 

tick' -ing  (3),  s.  [Eng.  tick  (5),  s. ;  -ing.]  The 
marking  produced  by  hairs  of  a  ditlerent 
colour  from  the  ground,  but  interspersed 
among  the  fur. 

•■  Interspersed  with  a  profueion  of  longer  black 
hn.ira.  giving  the  appearance  kuowu  as  ticking." — 
Field,  March  2Lt,  1886. 

tic'-kle,  ''tik-el-en,  •tik-len,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Tickle,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  tnuch  lightly,  causing  a  peculiar 
thiilling  sensat.ion,  which  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  laughter,  and  which,  if  continued 
too  long,  results  in  a  state  of  general  spasm. 

"If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?"— SAaA;fS/).  .■ 
MercJiaitt  of  Venice,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratiticatinn ;  to 
gratify  and  amuse  ;  to  cajole,  to  tlattei-. 

"The  old  capt-itri  was  immensely  tickleit  with  the 
Idea."— Se.-itiner's  Mmjaz/ne,  Aug.,  1880,  p.  611. 

*  3.  To  take  or  move  by  touching  lightly. 

"  So,  out  of  the  embers  he  ticklni  his  nuta." 

Hyvoui :  Letter  to  li.  L..  Esq. 

4.  To  catch,  as  trout,  by  the  process  known 
as  tickling  (q.v,). 

B.  Intratisitive: 

*  1.  To  feel  titillation, 

"  He  with  secret  Ji'y  therefore 
Did  ttckle  iuwjudly  lu  every  vein." 

Spenser. 

2,  To  excite  or  produce  the  sensation  of 
titiilatinn. 

"  [The  blood]  runs  (fcAIin?  up  and  down  the  vt-lna" 
Shaktsp. :  King  John.  iii.  3, 


*3.  To  itch.  {Udal:  Apoph.  of  jBramm, 
p.  381.) 

tickle-my- fancy,  «. 

Boi. :  Viola  tricolor. 

•tic'-kle,  *  tik-el,  a.    [Eng.  Mcfc(5),  a.,  and 
80  =  easily  moved  by  a  toucli.J 

1.  Ticklish,  unstable,  unsteady,  uncertain, 
insecine ;  liable  tn  fall  or  to  be  ensily  over- 
thrown ;  precarious.    (North:  Plutarch,  p.  S3.) 

2.  Subject  to  change  ;  inconstant,  uncertain. 

"  So  tickle  be  the  terms  of  mortal  state." 

Spenser:  /*.  ft..  111.  iv.  26. 

3.  Ticklish  ;  easily  tickled. 

*  tickle-brain,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
tickles  or  pleases  ;  specif.,  a  species  of  strong 
drink. 

"  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  pttace,  good  tickle-brain."— 
Shukusp.  :  1  Henry  IW,  ii.  4, 

*  tickle -footed,  a.  Uncertain,  incon- 
stant, slippery. 

"  Yuu  were  ever  tickle-footed" 

iieuiini.  *  t'let.  :  Scornful  Lady,  v 

tick'-len-burgh,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric:  A  coarse,  mixed  linen  fabric. 

tic  -  kle  -  ness,  s.    [Kng.   tickle,  a.;   -ness.] 

Tickli.slmess,  unceitainty. 

"  While  fortune  false  (whom  none  erst  feed 

To  stand  with  stiiy  and  forsivejirt-  tickimeRse  :) 
Sowseth  vs  iu  mire  of  duitie  lulttleiit-Bse." 

Mirrourfor  Alaqistratcs.  p,  429. 

tic'-kler,  s.    [Eng.  tickl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tickles. 

2.  Something  which  amuses  or  tickles  the 
fancy. 

3.  Something  which  puzzles  or  perplexes; 
sometliing  difficult  to  answer. 

4.  A  prong  used  by  coojieis  to  extract  buiiga 
from  casks. 

5.  A  book  or  case  containing  memoranda  of 
notes  or  debts  arranged  in  order  of  their 
maturity.    (Amer.  slang.) 

tic'-kling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  «&  s,    [Tickle,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verli). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  T)ie  act  of  one  who  tickles. 

2.  The  sensation  produced  by  tickling. 

■■  Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  r<rW/. I.;." 

Shiikesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  S'jtki.i'j,  ilL  1. 

3.  A  method  of  catching  trout.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  Poachers  iu  country  places  have  a  rare  time  when 
the  rivers  ure  low,  fur  tliey  can  go  out  iu  the  daytime 
aiid  kill  large  uumhei-s  of  trout  by  '  tickling'  or  'wrop- 
iii^,'  or  'gi'appliii({.'  whichever  is  the  best  uame  to 
gi*e  this  ijrocedure.  The  operator  wades  up  a  shallow 
burn,  wltli  sleeves  rolled  up.  and  pusliliit:  hia  Imntis 
aiitl  arms  under  all  the  rocUs  and  iioles  tu  the  aides  uf 
the  beck.  A  ttsli  Is  touched,  and,  gently  'tickling' 
hin  tuil  uiuleineath.  he  gnulually  falls  hnuk  into  your 
liiuul,  when  lie  IS  seized  by  tlie  gills  and  buld  1b 
saicly."— field.  July  Lia,  1887. 

tic'-klish,  a.    [Eng.  tickl(e);  -ish.] 

"  1.  Tottering,  unstable;  standing  so  as  to 
be  liable  to  totter  or  fall  at  the  sliglitest 
touch;  easily  moved  or  alfecled  ;  uncertain. 

"  Did  it  stand  upon  so  ticklish  and  tottering  a  foun- 
dation as  some  men's  f.tncy  h^ith  placed  it,  it  wi>uld  be 
no  womler  should  it  frequently  viiTy."~lVoodwarU: 
A'at.  U.St. 

2.  Difficult,  uncertain,  nice,  critical,  pre- 
carious. 

■■  Whenever  he  had  lu  hand  any  ticklish  buBiuess." — 
Daily  Telei/iaph,  April  1.  18ti6. 

3.  Sensible  to  the  feeling  of  tickling;  easily 
tickled. 

"The  palm  ...  is  not  ticklish,  because  it  Is  acctu- 
tomed  to  be  touched."— B"coh  .■  A'at.  Uis/..  §  ;ti(i, 

tic'-klish-ly,  ativ.     [Eng.  ticklish;  -hi.]     In 
a  tit.klish  maimer. 

tio'-klisb-ness,  s.     [Eng.  ticklish;  -ness.] 

*  1.  'I  he  fiuality  or  state  of  being  ticklish, 
unccitiiin,  or  un^talde. 

2.  Cii  icalness;  precarionsness  of  state  or 

comlition. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ticklish  or 
easily  tickled. 

*  tick' -tack,  s.      [Fr.    trictrac]      A   game  at 
tables  ;  a  sort  of  backgammon. 

"  He  II  play  at  fiiyles  and  tickfark." 
Ben  Jonson:   Erery  .Man  in  His  Humour.  IU.  3. 

ti-c6r'-6-a,  s.     [The  name  given  in  Guiana  to 
one  species,  Ticxrea  fixtida.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Cusparieie.  Calyx  small, 
five-lobed  ;  comlla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^l.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  mt,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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tube  and  a  five-c!eft  limb ;  stamens  five  to 
eiglit,  from  two  to  six  of  tlieni  often  sterilf  ; 
stigma  five-lobed,  disk  cup-shaped,  surround- 
ing the  ovary.  Ticorea  jasminijtora  is  a  slirub 
seven  or  eight  feet  higti.  with  ternati",  stalked 
leaves,  the  leaflets  lanceolate,  corolla  wliite, 
downy,  both  with  pellucid  ilots.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  drunk  iu  Brazil  as  a  remedy 
forft-ambcesia.  T.fehrijuga  has  an  arborescent 
stem  and  contracted  panicles,  with  smaller 
flowers  than  in  the  last.  Its  very  bitter  bark 
ia  given  in  Brazil  in  intermittent  fevers. 

ti[o-p6-l6n'-ga,  5.  [Native  name  =  si>otted 
snake.] 

ZooL  :  Daboia  T^tsselUi,  Russell's  Viper, 
common  in  the  south  of  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Burmah.  Length  about  four  feet,  individuals 
from  the  hill  country  smaller;  grayish-brown, 
with  three  series  of  large,  black,  wliite-edged 
rings,  those  of  the  middle  series  ovate,  the 
outer  circular ;  a  yellow  line  on  eacli  side  of 
upper  surface  of  head,  both  converging  on 
the  snout ;  rostral  and  labial  shields  yellow 
with  brown  margins  ;  belly  uniform  yellowish, 
or  marbled  with  brown  (Giinther).  Fayrer 
notes  that  these  snakes  vary  a  good  deal  in 
tiie  form  and  arrangement  of  the  rings  and 
spots,  and  of  the  colouied  patches  on  the 
head.  It  is  very  deadly,  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  living  on  rats,  mice,  and  frogs. 

ti-CU'-nas,  s.  pi.     [See  def.  of  compound.] 

ticnnas-poison,  s.  A  poison  used  for 
smearing  arrows  by  the  Ticunas  and  other 
Indian  tribes  living  near  tlie  Amazon.  When 
given  to  animals  it  produces  strong  con- 
vulsions lasting  for  hours.  It  probably  con- 
tains picrotoxin,  like  other  poisons  used  for 
the  same  j»ur])ose,  but  it  has  not  been 
accurately  investigated.  Woodman  and  Tidy 
consider  it  identical  with  Curari  (q.v.). 

tld,  a.  [An  abbrev.  of  A.S.  tkicler,  tedre;  O. 
Fris.  teJdre :  Dut.  teeder  ~  tender,  weak.] 
Tender,  soft,  nice.    [Tidbit.] 

tid'-al,  a.  [Eng.  tid(e),  s. ;  -al.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  tides  ;  periodically  rising 
and  falling,  or  flowing  and  ebbing,  as  the 
tides. 

"The  velocity  of  the  fidiU  current  ...  Is  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  iiiilea  per  hour." — AnsCed:  Chati' 
nel  /stands,  pt.  i..  ch,  L 

tidal-air,  s. 

Phtjsio}. :  The  fresh  air  introduced  into  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  lungs  by  inspiration,  as 
di.->tinguislied  from  the  stationary  air  already 
in  tlie  lungs.  Tlie  former  contains  more 
oxygen  and  less  carbon  dioxide  tlian  the  latter. 
The  tidal  air  is  so  called  because  when  it 
becomes  ditTused  it  jtarts  with  some  of  its 
oxygen,  and  takes  some  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  stationary  air. 

tidal  -  alarm,  3.  An  audible  alarm 
operated  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It 
is  placed  on  a  spit  or  shoal  to  warn  ofl'  vessels 
during  fogs,  being  on  a  vessel  or  buoy  moored 
to  the  spot,  or  on  a  post  or  pile  driven  into 
tlie  sand  or  shingle.  It  may  be  a  bell,  wliistle, 
ortrumiiet,  rung  or  blown  by  the  impa(_'t  of 
the  passing  tidal  current. 

tidal-basin,  s.     A  dock  tilled  only  at 

hi^h  ride. 

tidal-boat,  s.  A  steamer  which  plies 
between  tidal  harbours,  and  whose  arrivals 
and  departures  are,  therefore,  regulated  by 
the  time  of  the  tide. 

tidal-harbour,  s.  A  harbour  in  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  as  distinguished  from 
a  liarbour  which  is  kept  at  high  water  by 
means  of  docks  with  flood-gates. 

tidal-motor,  s.  An  arrangement  by 
which  tlie  ebb  and  flow  of  tlie  tide  is  utilized 
as  a  source  of  power  to  move  machinery,  &.L-. 

tidal-river,  s.  A  river  whose  waters 
rise  and  fall  up  to  a  certain  point  in  its  course 
under  the  influence  of  tlte  tide- wave. 

tidal-train,  s.  A  railway  train  running 
In  (•ounection  with  a  steamer,  and  whose  time 
is,  therefore,  regulated  by  the  state  of  tlie  tide. 

tidal-valve,  s.  A  valve  adapted  to 
6luiie-«ays,  which  opens  to  the  piessure  of 
the  land  water  when  the  tide  falls,  and  closes 
as  the  tide  rises,  to  prevent  tV  flooding  of 
the  land  by  sea-water. 

tidal-wave,  s.    [Tide-wave.] 


tid'-bit,  s.     [Eng.  tid,  and  bit]    A  dainty,  a 
titbit  (q.v.). 

"  The  tJitk  about  the  loat  Udl>its."—Soribner'a  ilaga~ 
zinc.  Aug.,  18(7.  p.  ibO. 

*tldde,  pret.  o/v.     [Tide,  v.] 

*  tid' -die,  *  tid'-der,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  tid; 

freq.  sutf.  -If,  -er.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  use  or  treat  with  tender- 
ness ;  to  fondle. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  trifle,  to  potter. 

"  Viiu    could    tiddle    about     t.hem."—Ilichardton  : 
Clarisxa,  I.  a22. 

"tid'-dSr,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  four  of 
trumps  at  the  game  of  gleek. 

tide,  *  tyde,  s.    [A.S.  tid  =  time,  hour  ;  cogn. 
with   Dut.   tijd  ;    Icel.   tidk ;  Da.u.  &  Sw.  tid  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zit ;  Ger.  zeit ;  Dut.  (ij  =  tide.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Time,  season,  hour. 

*'  He  liftth  thau  at  nil  tid^ 
0£  luue  such  uiaiier  priJe."        Ootoer:  C.  A.,  I. 

2.  The  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
in  the  ocean,  as  seen  on  sea  beacliea,  clitls, 
estuaries,  &c.  When  the  water  rises  to  tlie 
highest  point  it  is  capable  of  reaching  on  any 
particular  day  it  is  called  high  tide;  when  it 
sinks  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  low  tide  is 
reached.  High  tides  follow  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  twelve  hours  twenty-five  minutes,  h)W 
tides  succeed  each  otlier  at  the  same  interval. 
The  most  potent  cause  in  producing  the  tides 
is  the  action  of  the  moon.  It  is  obvious  that 
by  the  laws  of  gravitation  the  moon  must 
attract  the  water  of  the  ocean  on  the  par- 
ticular side  r)n  which  it  is  itself  at  the  time, 
and  if  the  earth  were  immovably  fixed,  and 
there  were  no  sun,  this  would  be  all.  But  the 
earth  is  not  fixed,  and  in  addition  to  drawing 
the  water  to  it  from  the  earth  on  one  side 
of  the  globe,  the  moon  draws  the  globe  itself 
away  from  the  water  on  the  other  side,  thus 
making  high  water  at  the  same  time  on 
oi>posite  sides  of  the  earth.  The  sun  also 
exerts  an  attraction,  but  owing  to  his  enor- 
mous distance  it  is  feebler  than  that  of  the 
moon.  When  the  sun  and  moon  exert  their 
influence  in  one  direction  it  is  the  highest 
tide,  called  a  spring  tide  ;  when  they  counter- 
act each  other's  attraction  it  is  neap  tide. 
Though  to  an  observer  on  the  land  the  water 
seems  simply  to  alternately  rise  and  fall,  yet 
what  really  take  place  on  the  ocean  at  large  is 
that  the  moon  raises  a  wave,  which  follows 
her  movement,  thus  producing  high  water  suc- 
cessively at  dift'erent  places  as  the  earth  turns 
upon  its  axis:  if  the  earth  did  not  revohe, 
tides  would  only  occur  every  fourteen  days. 
The  energy  producing  ti<les  is  thus  mainly 
that  of  the  earth,  not  of  the  moon  ;  the  store 
of  earthly  energy  is  therefore  reduced  by  the 
tides,  which  act  as  a  break  or  drag  upon  the 
revolving  globe,  while  the  energy  of  the  moon 
is  increased  by  them.  The  eflect  is  to  retard 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  cause  the  moon 
slowly  to  increase  her  distance  from  the  earth. 
Tides  reaching  the  shore  are  affected  by  its 
conformation.  Thus  in  a  nearly  land-locked 
sea  like  the  Mediterranean  they  are  only  from 
one  to  three  feet.  Far  out  in  the  ocean  they 
have  but  a  small  range  :  thus  at  St.  Helena 
they  are  only  three  feet,  while  in  London  they 
are  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet.  The  most  re- 
markable tides  in  the  British  Islands  aie  in 
the  Bristol  Channel.  At  Cardiff"  there  is  a 
rise  and  fall  during  spring  tides  of  thirty-seven 
or  thirty-eight  feet,  and  during  neap  tides  of 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  feet ;  the  greatest 
tide,  that  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  fifty  feet. 

3.  A  state  of  being  at  the  height  or  in  su- 
perabundance. 

"  I  have  important  business 
The  tide  whereof  ia  now." 

ShakeMp. :  TroilutA  Cressida,  v.  1. 

"4.  A  flood,  a  rush,  a  torrent. 

"  The  tide  of  knaves  " 
Shakesp. :  Ti'noti  of  Athens,  lit.  4. 

*5.  A  stream,  a  flow,  a  curient:  as,  a  tide 
of  blooil. 

6.  Course  or  tendency  of  causes,  influences, 
or  circiuiistances  ;  regular  course  or  process  ; 
natural  tendency ;  course,  current ;  some- 
times a  favourable  conjunction  of  causes  or 
influences, 

"  There  Is  a  fide  in  the  nfTairs  of  men 
Wliich,  taken  at  Its  fluntl.  le-ids  on  to  fortune." 
Shak'-Kp.  :  JnUiit  CfBsar,  \v.  8. 

*  7.  A  violent  commotion. 

"  Tlie  ti'te^  of  people  ome  up.  there  want  not  stir- 
ring  wiiida    to    ni'iiie    tliein    mure    rough."— fiucon  .■ 


IL  Mining:  The  period  of  twelve  hours; 
hence,  ^)  work  double  titles  =  to  work  night 
and  day. 

*  tide-coach,  5.  A  coach  which  regulates 
the  hours  ot  its  journeys  to  or  from  a  seaport, 
so  as  to  catcli  the  tide. 


tide-current,  s.  a  current  in  a  channel 
caused  by  the  alteration  of  tlie  level  of  the 
water  during  the  passage  of  tlie  tide-wave. 

tide-day,  s.  The  interval  between  two 
successive  arrivals  at  the  same  place  of  the 
vertex  of  the  tide-wave. 

tide-dial,  s.  A  dial  for  exhibitiui;  th* 
stiite  of  the  tide  at  any  time. 

tide-gate, "  tyde-gate,  a. 

X,  Urdinanj  Language : 

I.  The  lock-gate  of  a  tidal  basin. 
*2.  The  tide- way,  the  stream. 

"The  BtreHiiK!  <-r  tydegate  turned  anotbar  WSf.''-^ 
JVoihtf.'  Lenten  St  tiff c. 

II,  Ka  lit. :  A  place  where  the  tide  runs  with 
great  velocity. 

tide-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  in  har- 
bours to  measure  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides. 
A  common  form  consists  of  a  graduated  spar, 
twenty-four  feet  long,  and  having  boxes  at 
the  side,  in  which  is  a  float  with  au  elevated 
stem.  The  spar  is  secured  toapier  orqnay,  or  is 
anchored  in  a  frame  and  secured  by  guys.  Tlie 
rod  is  \  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  supported  by 
a  cork  of  three  inches  cube.  The  stem  is  guided 
by  staples  in  the  spar. 

tide-harbor,     a.    A  tidal-harbor   (q.v.)* 

*  tide-lil£e,  a.  Flowing  or  coming  in  like 
a  tide. 

"  A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelnu 
Tbe  tlelds  that  ruund  us  lie." 

Longfellow:  BirJi  qf  PoMsage. 

tide-lock,  s.  A  lock  situate  between  the 
tide-water  ot  a  harbour  or  river  and  an  en- 
closed basin  when  their  levels  vary.  It  tiaa 
two  pairs  of  gates. 

tide-meter,  s.    A  tide-gauge  (q.v.). 

tide-xnill,  s. 

1.  A  mill  driven  by  a  wheel  set  in  motion 
by  the  tide. 

2.  A  null  for  clearing  lands  from  tide- 
water. 

tide-rip,  s.  A  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  produced  by  the  i)assage  of  llie  tide 
over  an  uneven  bottom,  or  by  eddies  and  op- 
posing currents.    (Smyth.) 

tide-rode,  a. 

Naut.:  Applied  to  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
at  anchor  when  she  swings  by  the  force  of  the 
tide. 

tide-table,  s.  A  table  showing  the  time 
of  high-water  at  any  place,  or  at  different 
places,  for  each  day  throughout  the  year. 

tide-waiter,  s.  A  custom-house  officer 
who  watches  the  landing  of  goods  to  secure 
the  payment  of  duties, 

"  From  tbe  nobleman  who  held  tbe  wblte  staff  and 
tbe  great  seal,  down  to  the  humblt-st  tldr-wniti-r  and 
ganger,  uliut  would  now  l)e  c^iUeit  t'rus3  corrupt  Ion  wa« 
practiBetl  witliout  disguiite  and  witbuui  rtpruitch."— 
Jlucaiihiu:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

tide-water,  s.  Water  affected  by  the  ebb 
and  How  of  the  tide. 

tide-wave,  tidal-\7ave,  s. 

Physical  Geog. :  The  wave  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  waves,  one  produced  by  the  attraction 
of  the  sun,  the  other  by  that  of  the  moon. 
The  ocean  tide-wave  is  called  the  primi- 
tive, and  that  of  bays,  estuaries,  Ac,  tlie  de- 
rivative tide  wave.  The  tide  wave  which  pro- 
duces high  water  at  the  several  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  comes  from  the  Athmtic.  A  small 
portion  of  it  passes  ui>  the  English  Channel, 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  turns  north- 
ward, whilst  the  main  portion,  moving  more 
rapi'ily  in  an  open  sea,  washes  the  western 
ciiast  of  Britain,  and,  passing  the  Orkneys, 
turns  south  between  Scotland  and  Norway, 
sweeping  with  great  velocity  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  former  country.     [Bore,  2.,  s.) 

tide-way,  s.    The  channel  in  which  tbe 

tide  sets. 

"In  Rililitlon  to  tbe  m-iny  chances  from  the  ncm 
being  Bwuiii  ill  a  tide-tcay.'—FieUl.  Aug.  2T,  18«7. 

tide-wheel,  s.     A  wheel  turned  by  the 


hSU,  b^  ;  po^t.  J^l ;  cat,  fell,  choms,  ghin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  ei^t.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  —  zhun.    -«ious,  -tious,  -slous  —  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  employed  as  a 
motor  for  driving  iiiiichinery,  iStc. 

tides-man,  s. 

1.  A  man  employed  only  during  certain 
states  of  the  tide. 

2.  A  tide-waiter  (q.v.). 

tide,  "  tyde,  v.L  &  t.     [A.S.  getulan.] 

A.  Iittrausitive: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  happen,  to  betide. 

••  He  bolde  to  hys  game,  ti/de  wat  so  by  tyde." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  41S. 

2.  Naut. :  To  work  in  or  out  of  a  river  or 
harbour  by  favour  tif  tlie  tide,  and  auchoiing 
when  it  becomes  adverse. 

B.  Trans. :  To  drive  with  the  stream  or 
tide. 

"  Their  iinagea.  the  relics  of  the  wreck,  _ 

Tom  from  the  naked  poup,  are  tided  back. 

Dryden :  Persius,  vl.  67. 

%  (1)  To  tide  on :  To  last. 

"  These  queatious  would  certiinly  tide  on  till  next 
year  '—/Jute  o/  Buckingham:  Court  of  Wiiltam  /I'-, 
ch.  vit 

(2)  To  tide  over:  To  surmount  difficulties 
by  means  of  a  succession  of  favourable  inci- 
dents, by  prudent  and  skilful  management, 
or  by  aid  from  another  :  as,  the  difficulty  was 
tided  over;  to  help  over  a  time  of  difficulty 
or  distress. 

"  Deceut  artisans,  who  are  in  need  of  help  to  tide 
them  over  a  period  of  temporary  distresa."— Daily 
Tolcgruph,  Feb.  24,  1866. 

*tid'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  tid{e);  -ed.]    Affected  by 
the  tide  ;  having  a  tide  ;  tidah 

•  tide'-ful,  a.   [Eng.  tide ; -fid{^'']  Seasonable. 

"Til  he  resaeyue  tid^ul  and  lat«ful  fruyL"— 
Wycliffe:  James  v.  7. 

tide'-less.  a.    [Eng.  tide;  -less.]     Having  no 

tide. 

tid'-ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Tidt,  v.] 

•tid-ife,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  of.  tidy,  a.]    An 
unidentitied  bird  mentioned  by  Chaucer, 

tid'-i-lj?,  adv.    [Eng.  tidy,  a. ;  -ly.]    In  a  tidy 
or  neat  manner;  neatly;  with  neat  simplicity. 

tid'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tidy,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tidy  ;  neatuess  ;  neat 

simplicity. 

•  tid'-ins,  *  tid-inge,  s.    [Tidings.] 

tad'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tide,  v.] 

*  tiding-well,  s.  A  well  that  ebbs  and 
flows,  or  is  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow  with 
the  tide. 

"There  la  a  tidiniJ-well 
That  dally  ebbi  and  flows." 

Drai/ton  :  Paly-Olblon,  a  30. 

•  tid'-ing-less,  a.  [Eng.  tiding ; -less.]  Having 

no  tidings. 
tid'-ings,  *  tithennde,  s.  pi.  [Icel.  tidhindi 
(neut.  p*l.)=  tidings,  news,  from  a  verb  tidha 
(A.S.  (zda7i)  =  to  happen,  from  tidh  =  tide, 
time;  Dan.  (iderw/e  =  tidings,  news;  Dut. 
tijding;  Ger.  zeitung.]  News,  information, 
intelligence. 

"  And  Joab  said,  Wherefore  wilt  thou  run,  my  aon, 
eeeiUK  that  thou  haat  no  tiditigs  ready?"— 2  Samuel 
xvili.'-ii. 

•  tid-6l'-6-gy,  -s.  [A  hybrid  word  from  Eng. 
tiiie,  with  (ir.  suH'.  -ology.]  The  doctrine, 
theory,  or  science  of  the  tides. 

'■  It  Is  thus,  for  example,  with  the  theory  of  the 
tides.  No  one  doubts  that  tidologjj  (as  Dr.  Wbewell 
proposes  to  call  it)  la  reiilly  a  aciente.  .  .  .  Tidology, 
therefore,  is  uot  vet  an  exact  science  ;  n^t  from  any 
inherent  incapacitv  of  being  so.  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  with  complete  precision  the  real  deni- 
vative  miifonnitlea."— J/i^i."  System  of  Logic,  pt  ffi., 
ch.  iii.,  §1. 

tid'-3^,  *  tid-ie,  *  tyd-ie,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  tide 
=  time;  -y ;  Dut.  (tjdii;  =  timely ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  tidig  ;  Ger.  zeitig.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

"  I.  Being  in  proper  time  or  season ;  season- 
able. 

"  If  weather  be  faire  and  rjdie.  thy  grain 
Make  si.ieediUe  carri^ige,  for  fejtre  of  .-v  raine. 

ThiSStrr  :  Uusban^iry  ;  August, 

2.  Hence,  suitable  for  the  occasion ;  ar- 
ranged in  good  order  ;  neat,  trim  ;  dressed  or 
kept  in  becoir.iiig  older  or  neatness. 

"  Whenever  by  von  barley-mow  I  pa58,  ^ 
Beioi-e  my  eyes  «iU  trip  tlie  tidy  Inss. 

itup  :  Shepherds  Week:  Friday,  "5. 

3.  Inclined  or  disposed  to  keep  one's  dress 
or  s'lnouudings  neat  and  well  arranged. 


4.  Considerable ;  pretty  large  or  great. 
ifiolloq.) 

"  There  will  piobably  be  a  iidy  little  fleet,  repre- 
sentiituta  of  tne  Meiaey  Canoe  Club."— /'ieW.  July 
2:J.  1687. 

5.  In  good  health,  si'irits,  or  circumstances ; 
comfortable,  satisfactory:  as,  "How  are  you, 
to-day  ?"    "  Pretty  iidy."    {6lang.) 

B.  As  substaiUive : 

1.  A  more  or  less  ornamental  covering, 
usually  (it  knitted  or  crochet  work,  for  the 
back  of  a  chair,  the  arms  of  a  sofa,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  child's  pinafore.    (Prov.) 

*  tid-y,  *  tyd-y,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
sinking-bird,  identified  by  some  with  the 
golden-crested  wreu.     [Tidife.] 

tid'-y,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tidy,  a.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  neat  or  tidy  ;  to  put 
in  good  order  ;  to  arrange  neatly.  (Sometimes 
followed  by  up.) 

'■  By  th.it  hour  the  patient's  room  is  generally  tidied 
up."— Daily  Tulegrafjh,  Sept.  15,  18S5. 

B,  Intraiis. :  To  arrange,  dispose,  or  put 
thiH;j:s,  as  dress,  furniture,  &c.,  in  neat  or 
proper  order.    (Colloq.) 

tie,  •  tei-en.  *  teigh-en,  •  tey-en, "  tigh- 
en,  *  tye.  '  ty-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tie,  s.] 
A,  TraiisUive  : 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  cord,  rope,  or  band  and 
knot ;  to  bind  with  string  or  the  like. 

"  The  steed  being  tied  unto  a  tree." 

Sh.tkesp  :   yenui&  Adonis.  2^ 

2.  To  knot,  to  knit :  as,  To  tU  a  knot. 

3.  To  unite,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  parted ; 
to  fasten,  to  hold. 

"The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  Xo- 
gether. '— .^AatMp.  .*  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  xi.  6. 

i.  To  bind,  to  unite,  to  couHrm. 

"  From  England  sent  on  errand  high. 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie. 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  it.  B. 

5.  To  oblige,  to  restrict,  to  restrain,  to  con- 
strain ;  to  limit  or  bind  by  authority  or  moral 
influence. 

"  Where  you  were  tied  in  duty. 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  T.  1. 

•6.  To  connect  together. 

"  This  mity  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  Intellectual 
habits,  and  ot  the  tying  tugether  of  ideas."— irfjcte: 
Human  Understand.,  bk..  ii..  ch.  xxxifi. 

7,  To  make  the  same  score  as ;  to  equal  in 
a  score  or  contest. 

"The  highest  score  ever  made  in  England,  and 
cnrioualy  euuugh  exactly  tying  the  highest  in  Aus- 
tralia."—flai?^  Jfewa.  Sept  20,  le8L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Build.:  To  bind  together  two  bodies  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal. 

2.  Music :  To  unite,  or  bind,  as  notes,  by  a 
tie.    [Tie,  s.] 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  tie  with  another 
or  others  ;  to  be  exactly  equal  in  a  contest. 
[Tie,  s.,  I.  4.] 

"  In  1876  Earl  de  Grey  and  Mr.  A.  Stewart  Wortley 
tied  with  22  each."— Field,  J  uly  23. 15ST. 

*  If  1.  To  ride  and  tie :  The  term  used  to 
describe  a  method  of  travelling  formerly  in 
vogue,  when  two  persons  had  but  one  horse 
between  them.  The  first  rode  a  certain  dis- 
tance previously  agreed  on,  dismounted,  tied 
the  horse  to  a  gate,  and  walked  on ;  tlie 
other  man  journeyed  on  foot  till  he  came  to 
the  place  where  the  horse  was  tied  up. 
mounted,  and  rode  on  till  he  ovtrtook  his 
fellow,  and  so  on  to  the  eud  of  the  journey. 

2.  To  tie  down  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fasten,  so  as  to  prevent  from 
rising. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  restrain,  to  confine  ;  to  hinder 
from  action. 

3.  To  tie  up : 

(1)  To  confine,  to  restrain;  to  hinder  from 
motion  or  action. 

"  Death  that  hath  ta'eu  her  hence  to  make  m©  wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  iii>eak. 

ahakesp. :  Jiomeo  tt  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

(2)  To  annex  such  conditions  to,  as  to  a  gift 
or  bequest,  that  it  cannot  be  sold  or  alienated 
from  the  person  or  purpose  to  whieh  it  is 
designed. 

"The  man  should,  under  aach  circumstanceB.  have 
the  power  to  tie  up  what  he  dies  possessed  of  during 
the  sou's  life."— iTceru"?  Standard.  Nov.  12.  1885. 

tie,  s.  [A.S.  tige  =  a  tie  ;  tedg,  tedh  =  a  rope ; 
tcel.  taug^a.  tie,  a  string  ;  ?i/(/(7t  =  a  string. 
From  the  same  root  as  tow,  v.,  and  tug.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fastening,  a  knot ;  espec,  a  kuct  such 
as  is  made  by  loopiug  or  binding  with  a  cord, 
ribbon  or  the  like. 

"  A  smart  little  (le  In  his  aiufirt  era  rat." 
Birluim:  Jngoldtby  Legends  :  The  Execution 

2.  Something  used  to  tie,  fasten,  knot,  Ot 
bind  things  togetlier ;  specif., 

(1)  A  neck-tie. 

(2)  The  knot  or  bunch  of  hair  at  the  back 
of  old-lashioned  wigs  ;  the  string  binding  such 
a  knot. 

3.  Something  which  binds  or  unites  morally 
or  legally ;  a  bond ;  an  obligation  legal  or 
moral ;  as,  Ihc  tit-  of  marriage. 

4.  A  state  of  equality  between  two  or  more 
competitors  or  opposed  parties,  as  when  two 
candidates  secure  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
rival  marksmen  score  an  equal  number  of 
points,  or  the  like  ;  a  contest  or  competition 
in  which  two  or  more  competitors  are  equally 
sue  cess  fid. 

"There  is  at/efor  the  bronze  medal  with  mnet7-flT* 
pointa."— t'(ieni»j7  Stm7tdard,  July  15,  1&87. 

5.  A  single  match  between  two  players,  in 
a  tournanif  nt  or  competition  in  which  several 
competitors  engage. 

*•  Mr.   Dwight  plaved  well  throughout  the  day,  ol 
course  wiuumg  his  ties."— Field,  July  16.  IS87. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  A  rch. :  A  beam  or  rod  which  secures  parts 
together,  and  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  : 
as,  a(ie-beam  (q.v.).  It  is  the  opposite  of  a 
strut  or  a  straining-piece,  which  acts  to  keep 
objects  apart,  and  is  subject  to  a  compressing 
force.  An  angle  tie  or  brace  is  a  framing  on 
the  inner  side  of  an  angle,  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  the  work  together. 

2.  Mining :  A  support  for  the  roof,  attached 
to  a  rib. 

3.  Music:  A  curved  line  placed  over  two  or 
more  notes  in  the  same  jiosition  on  the  .stave. 
The  tie  is  also  called  a  bind,  and  the  curved 
line,  when  used  over  notes  representing  dif- 
ferent sounds,  is  called  a  slur.    [Bind.] 

4.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  mooring-bridle. 

(2)  A  lashing. 

5.  Rail.  •  eng. :  A  transverse  sleeper. 
[Sleeper,  4.] 

1  To  play  (or  shoot)  of  a  tie :  To  go  through 
a  second  contest,  match,  or  the  like,  to  de- 
cide a  tie. 

"  Each  .  .  .  hs3  made  twelve  in  shooting  tt^  the  «&" 
—Evening  Standard.  July  15.  18S7. 

tie-beam,  s. 

Caip. :  A  horizontal  timber  in  a  fr:ime,  con- 
necting posts,  and  secured  to  them  by  a 
joint,  or  by  mortise,  tenon,  and  pin. 

•  tie-dog,  5-  A  dog  so  fierce  that  he  has 
to  be  tied  up  ;  a  bandog. 

tie-rod,  s.  A  rod  acting  as  a  tie  in  a 
truss  or  other  structure. 

tie-Strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  long  strap  having  a  buckle  and 
chape  at  one  eud,  used  as  an  extra  strap  to  a 
bridle  for  tying. 

ti©-Tlp,  9.  A  condition,  usually  during  s 
strike,  in  which  the  business  of  a  railr-'ad 
company  or  other  concern  comes  to  a  standstiU 
for  lack  of  employets. 

tie-wall,  s.  A  transverse  wall  in  the 
hollow  spandril  of  au  arch,  at  right  angles  to 
the  spandril  walL 

tie-wig,  *  tye-wig,  s. 

1.  A  wig  having  its  euils  or  tail  tied  with  a 
ribbon. 

2.  A  wig  tied  to  the  head. 

tie'-mann-ite,  s.    [After  the  discoverer,  Mr. 
Tie  man  u  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  nias^iive  granular  mineral,  first 
found  at  several  localities  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, bnt  since  at  several  places  in  the 
United  States.  Hai-dn^ss,  2-5;  sp.gr.  7*1  to 
7-37  ;  lustre,  metallic  ;  colour,  steel  to  l.iadash 
lead-gi-ay.  Compos.  :  a  selenide  of  mercury. 
Dana  suggests  the  formula  HgSe,  but  points 
out  that  the  analvses  mostly  correspond  with 
HceSes,  which  requires  selenium.  24-8,  mer- 
cury, 75-2=100. 

tiends,  s.  pi    [Teinds.1 

tier  n\  "  teer,  *  tire,  *  tyre,  s.    fFr.  tire  = 
a  dia.i-ht,  a  pull,  ...  a  reach,  a  course  oi 


ate,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fetlier:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore,  wplt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try. 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  p6t| 
Syrian.    ®,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw. 


tier— tiger 
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len;;th  and  contin  laiice  of  course,  frniii  tirer 
=  to  draw,  to  drag,  to  stretch.  From  the  s;iiiio 
root  as  tear,  v.:  Sp.  &  Port,  lira  =  a  King 
strip  of  clotli  ;  I'jal.  tiro  =  a  shoot,  a  tier.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  row,  a  rank  ;  especially 
one  (if  two  or  niovt:  rows  or  ranks  placed  one 
above  the  other. 

"They  briiiL'  n:tliing  else  but  Jura  ol  wine,  itnd  the^ 
Btow  Miie  tier--'i  tilt?  ti>i»  of  anotlier  so  RrtiUciiilly.  tlmt 
we  could  li;ird*y  du  Ihc  like  without  breaking  theiiL" 
—fJampinr :   i'oi/'iffet  (nu.  1686J. 

II.  Techn'^.Uy: 

1.  Mujic:  A.  row  or  rank  of  pipes  in  an 
organ. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  range  of  fakes  of  a  cable  or  hawser. 
[Caule-tier-J 

(■_')  A  row  or  i-aiik^  as  of  vessels  alojigsi«le  a 
wliaif,  or  moored  alongside  each  other  in  a 
stream. 

tier-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  curved 
feces  10  iiiicks  for  arclies  and  round  pillars. 

tier-shot,  s.  Grape-shot  in  regular  tiers 
divided  by  disks. 

d'-er  (2>,  s.    [Eng.  (i(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  or  that  which  tics. 

"  Hymeii,  the  tier  of  hearts  alreaciy  tied." 

/••  Fletcher:  An  Bymn;  On  the  Marriage,  *c. 

2.  A  pinafore  or  tidy.    iProv,) 

tler9C,  'tyerse,  s.  [Fr.  tiers  (masc.X  tierce 
(ftiri.)  =  tliird  ;  tiers  =  a  tierce,  a  third  part, 
lium  Lat.  tertius  =  third  ;  tres  =  three.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  liquid  nieusure,  equal  to  one-third  of 
a  pipe,  or  42  gallons,  equivalent  to  35  im- 
perial gallons;  also  a  cask  containing  42 
gallons ;  a  terce. 

2.  A  cask  of  two  different  sizes,  for  salt 
provisions,  &c.,  the  one  made  to  contain  about 
804  lbs. ,  and  the  other  about  33(5  lbs. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  A  sequence  of  three  cards  of  the 
same  colour.    Called  also  Tierce-major. 

"If  the  younger  hand  has  enrte  blanclitf  he  can  score 
Beventy-two,  hulding  four  aceo.  four  tens,  and  txkiug 
111  a  tierce  to  a  k.lug.—Fiehi.  Jan.  23,  1986. 

2.  Eccles.  :  The  third  hour  of  the  Divine 
Office.  It  consists  of  Psalms,  with  versieles 
ami  responses,  a  hymn,  the  little  chapter,  and 
a  prayer. 

3.  Fencing:  A  position  in  which  the  wrist 
and  nails  are  turned  downwards,  the  weapon 
of  the  opponent  being  on  the  right  of  the 
fencer.  From  this  position  a  guard,  thrust, 
or  parry  can  be  made,  the  thrust  attacking 
the  upper  part  of  the  adversary's  body. 


4.  Her. :  A  term  for  the  field  when  divided 
Into  three  equal  parts  of  diH'erent  tinctures. 
6.  Music: 

(1)  A  major  or  minor  third. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  the  same  pitch  as  the 
similarly-named  liarmonic.  In  modern  orgarLS 
it  is  generally  incorporated  as  a  rank  of  ties- 
quialtera  (q.v.),  and  combined  with  other 
harmonics. 

%  Arch  of  the  tierce,  or  thirds  point:  An 
arch  consisting  of  two  arcs  of  a  circle  inter- 
secting at  the  top  ;  a  pointed  arch. 

tierce -major,  s.    [Tierce,  II.  i.] 

tierce-point,  s.  The  vertex  of  an  equi- 
latei*al  triaugle. 

tlcr-9el,  tier9e'-let,  s.  [Fr.  tiercekt,  from 
Low  Lat.  tertiolus  —  a  tiercelet,  a  dimiu.  from 
Lat.  tertiiis  =  third.]  A  male  hawk  or  falcon  ; 
so  called,  according  to  some,  because  every 
third  hawk  in  a  nest  is  a  male ;  at-cording  to 
others,  because  the  male  is  a  third  less  than 
the  female. 

•tier'-9et,  s.     [Tierce.] 

Poetry  :  A  triplet ;  three  lines,  or  three 
lines  rhyming. 

tiers  6tat  (as  terz-e-ta),  s.    [Fr.] 

Fr.  Hist. :  Tlie  third  estate ;  that  is,  the 
people  exclusive  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  ; 
the  commonalty.  Previous  to  the  Revolution 
of  17S9,  the  nobles  and  clergy  constituted  the 
second  estates. 

tiff,  s.  ["Used  in  several  senses,  all  ultimately 
reducible  to  that  of  a  whiff  or  draught  of 
breath.    (Wedgwood.)'] 


1.  A  small  draught  of  liquor  ;  liquor, 

"  But  I,  whom  tTiiilug  Pbtiury  surrouuda,  .  .  , 
Willi  iaiiity  iiiriilfl.  and  siiiiil!  .u-i.l  tijr. 
(Wretclind  leitaat  1)  my  iiiea^n;  curjue  tustKlii." 
J.  PhUii^:  SpleiiUul.ShiUiiig. 

2.  A  tit  of  peevishness,  a  pat ;  a  slight 
quarrel  or  altercation. 

"There  bad  be<-n  iiumeroua  tiffi  and  quarrels  be- 
tween mother  and  duu^jiitvr."— r/iacAerttjf  .-  ^Hiubiii/ 
Ofntett  sTory.  ch.  1. 

*  tiff(l).  v.t.&i.     [Tiff,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  sip,  to  drink. 

"He  ti^d  bift  punch  and  went  to  rest" 

Vutnbe :  Dr.  tii/ntax,  I.  V. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  iii  a  pet. 

*  tiff  (2),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  tiM,  atifer  =  to  deck, 
to  trim,  to  adorn.]    To  deck  out ;  to  dress. 

"  Her  desire  of  tiffln-j  out  her  miitreas  In  a  killing 
aAtivs."— Search :  Li'jhX  o/ Jfature,  vol.  i..  pt.  i ,  ch.  v, 

tiff'-au-y,  *  tiff-an-ie,   *  tiff-en-ay,    s. 

[Prob.  connected  with  11/(2),  v.] 
FaJiHc:  A  kind  of  thin  silk  gauze. 

"The  invention  of  th:»t  fine  sllke.  tfjfanie.  sarcenet. 
and  cyiiies,  which  iusiead  of  apijardl  lo  cover  and 
hide,  anew  women  naked  tnruu^li  them.'— y.  Hot- 
land:  IHinie,  bk.  id.,  cb.  xjUi. 

tiff'-in,  s.  [See  extract.]  A  word  applied  in 
Imlia  to  a  lunch  or  alight  repast  between 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

"  Tijfin,  now  natur.'ilized  among  Anglo-Indians  in 
the  sense  of  luncheon,  is  tiie  uurth  cuuutry  tiffin-} 
(proi.ei'ty,  suppiny).  eiitiuy  or  drinking  out  of  aeuaou.''' 
— Qrose,  In  Wedgwood :  Diet.  Eng.  Etymol. 

*  tiff'-ish,  a.  [Eug.  tiff,  s.  ;  -ish.]  Inclined 
to  peevislmess ;  petulant. 

tift,  s.  [Tiff,  s.]  A  fit  of  peevislmess  ;  a  tiff, 
a  pet. 

tig,  s.    [A  variant  of  tick  or  iug.'\ 

1.  A  twitch,  a  tug,  a  pull. 

"  Ower  mouy  nLiister^.  as  the  puddock  said  to  the 
harrow,  when  every  tooth  gae  her  a  tig,"  —  Scott . 
Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  A  children's  game,  in  which  one  jiursues 
and  endeavours  to  touch  another ;  if  he 
suiceeds,  the  one  touched  becomes  in  his 
turn  tlie  pursuer  till  he  can  tig  or  touch 
another. 

3.  A  flat  drinking-cup,  of  capacious  size, 
and  generally  with  four  handles,  formerly  used 
for  passing  round  the  table  at  convivial  meet- 
ings. 

tig,  v.t.  [Tig,  s.\  To  twitch  ;  to  give  a  slight 
stroke  to. 

tige,  s.    [Fr.  =  a  stalk.] 

1,  Arch. :  The  shaft  of  a  column  from  the 
astragal  to  the  capital. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  jiin  at  the  base  of  the  breech 
in  the  Thouvenin  system  of  firearms,  for  ex- 
panding the  base  of  the  ball ;  an  anvil  or  sup- 
port for  the  cap  or  primer  in  a  central-tire 
cartridge. 

*  tigel,  *  tegele,  s.    [Tile  (1),  s.] 


s.      [Mod.    Lat.] 


ti-gel'-la,     ti-gel'-lus, 

[TioellL] 

ti-gel'-late,  a.     [Mod.    Lat.  tigell(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  short  stalk,  as  the  plumule 
of  a  bean. 

ti-gelle',  s.     [Fr.,  dimiu.  from  tige  (q.v.),] 
Bot.  :  Tlie  caulicle  or  neck  of  an  ovule. 

ti'-ger,  "ti-gre,  *  ty-ger,  *ty-gre,  5. 

(Ft.  tigre,  from  Lat,  tigreni,  accus.  of  tigris ; 
Gr.  Ti'vpt?  (tigris)  =■  a  tiger,  from  O.  Pers. 
t  ighri  ~  an  arrow,  from  t  ighra  =  sharp,  pointed , 
wlience  Pers.  (ir=:an  arrow,  also  the  river 
Tigris,  from  its  rapidity.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  person  of  a  fierce,  bloodthirsty  dis- 
position. 

*  (2)  A  dissolute,  swaggering  dandy;  a 
ruffling  blade  ;  a  swaggerer,  a  hector,  a  bully, 
a  mohawk.    (Thackeray  :  Pendennis,  ch.  xix.) 

(3)  A  boy  in  livery  whose  special  duty  is  to 
attend  on  his  master  while  driving  out ;  a 
young  male  servant  or  gro(nn. 

"  Tiger  Tim  was  clean  of  limb. 
His  boots  Were  polished,  his  jacket  was  trim." 
Barham  :  Jngoldsby  Legendt ;  The  Execution. 

(4)  A  kind  of  growl  or  screech  after  cheer- 
ing :  as,  three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  (Amer. 
Colloq.) 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  ZnoL  :  Ftlis  tigris  (*  Tigris  regalis,  Gray)t 
the  largfrtt  uud  most  dangerous  of  the  FelidFJi 
exceeding  the  Lion  slightly  in  size  and  fur 
surpassing  him  in  de.itrnctiveneaa.  It  is 
purely  Asiatic  in  its  habitat,  but  is  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  hot  plains  of  India, 
though  there  it  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment both  of  sii.e  and  coloration.  It  is  ftiund 
in  tlie  Himalayas  at  certain  seasons,  at  a  high 
altilude,  and  in  1&.S7  one  was  captured  near 
Wladiwostoek,  in  Sil'eria,  and  another  in  the 
Caui-asus,  near  the  lilack  Sea.  (Sotnre,  Nov.  10, 
1887.)  It  is  met  with  to  tlieea.stw!ird  through- 
out Chinese  Tartary,  as  far  north,  it  is  said, 
as  the  island  of  Saghalien,  wliere  the  winter 
is  very  severe.  According  to  Fayrer  (/ifj/a! 
Tiger  of  Bengal,  p.  30),  the  full-grown  male 
Indian  tiger  is  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  the 
tigiess  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  X\u:  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-two  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  It  is 
the  only  member  of  the  family  ornamented 
with  cross  stripes  on  the  body— a  scarce  type 
of  coloration  among  mammals.  These  cross 
stripes  helji  to  render  the  animal  incon- 
spicuous among  the  reeds  in  which  it  com- 
monly hides  itself,  and  where  it  would  be 
seen  with  comi>aratJve  ease  if  marked  with 
spots  or  longitudinal  bands.  The  ground 
Colour  of  the  skin  is  rufous  or  tawny  yellow, 
shaded  with  white  on  the  ventral  surface. 
This  is  varied  with  vertical  black  stripes  or 
elongated  ovals  and  briudlings.  On  the  face 
and  posterior  surface  of  the  ears  the  white 
markings  are  peculiarly  well  developed.  The 
depth  of  the  ground  colour  and  tlie  intensity 
of  the  black  markings  vary,  according  to  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  animal,  in  old 
tigers  the  ground  becomes  more  tawny,  of  a 
ligliter  shade,  and  the  black  markings  better 
defined.  Tlie  ground  colouring  is  more  dusky 
in  young  animals.  Although  possessed  of 
imnlen^e  strength  and  ferocity,  the  tiger 
raiely  attacks  an  armed  man,  unless  provoked, 
though  often  carrying  off  women  and  children. 
When  pressed  by  huriger  or  enfeebled  by  age 
and  incapable  of  dealing  with  larger  prey,  like 
buffaloes,  the  tiger  prowls  round  villages, 
and,  ha\'ing  once  tasted  human  flesh,  becomes 
a  confirmed  man-eater  (q.v.).  In  a  Govern- 
ment report  it  is  stated  that  "one  tigress 
caused  the  desertion  of  thirteen  \illages,  and 
230  square  miles  of  country  were  thrown  out 
of  cultivation."  The  natives  destroy  tigers 
by  traps,  pitfalls,  spring-guns,  and  poisoned 
arrows,  but  the  oithodox  method  of  keeping 
down  their  numbers  as  pursued  by  Europeans 
is  to  employ  natives  to  beat  the  bush  wliile 
the  game,  when  started,  is  shot  by  the  sports- 
men seated  on  elephants.  Tlie  sjiort  is 
exciting,  but  dangerous  :  for  a  woundid  tiger 
has  been  known  to  spring  upon  an  elephant 
and  to  inflict  serious  wounds  on  the  driver 
and  occupants  of  the  howd.di,  before  it  could 
be  despatched.  When  taken  young  tlie  Tiger 
is  capable  of  being  tamed.  The  pair  of  adult 
animals  which  were  presented  to  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London  by  the  Guicowar  of 
Baroda,  used  to  be  led  about  by  their  attend- 
ants in  the  streets  of  that  city  ;  and  Sir 
James  Outram  once  possessed  a  male  which 
lived  at  large  in  his  quarters,  and  occasionally 
accompanied  him  in  boat  excursions.  The 
Tiger  w;is  known  to  the  ancients  ;  frequent 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  both  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  and  like  the  Lion,  it  was  habitually 
seen  in  the  Games  of  the  Circus.  No  reference 
is  made  to  it,  however,  in  the  Bible.  The 
Jaguar  (Felis  onca)  is  sometimes  called  the 
AnuM-ican  Tiger,  and  Felismacrocelis,  from  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Clouded  Tiger. 

2.  Siigiir:  A  tank  haviiii;  a  perforated  bot- 
tom, ihruugh  which  the  molasses  escape. 

tiger-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Eutoni. :  The  family  Cicindelidae.     [Cicm- 

DELA.] 

tiger-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Any  spmdes  of  the  genus  Capito ;  specif., 
Capito  cayiinns. 

"On  all  tlie  riiie  fiy-trees  in  the  foiet-t  ynu  see  the 
hird  iMilled  Iho  auiall  Tiger-bird  .  .  .  'Ihe  throat  and 
part  of  the  h<^iid  are  n  bright  red  ;  the  hr>;astaud  belly 
have  bl:ick  BiMjtn  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  the  wings  are  a 
d^ifk  green,  hiack.  aud  white;  and  the  ruiup  and  t&U 
black  aud  gre^o." — Waterton:  iVanderiniji ;  Second 
J'lurney,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Tigrisoraa 
(q.v.).  (Waterton  :  Wanderings.  lixplan. 
Indt-x  by  J.  G.  Wood.) 


bfiil,  b^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  ~  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac  =  b^l,  d^L 
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tigerantic— tikoor 


tiger-blttem,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tigrisoma  tigrinuTTK  So  called 
because  of  its  reddish  brown  colour,  marked 
with  black,  somewhat  like  a  tiger. 

tiger-cat,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
smaller  felines,  esviecially  when  the  disposition 
of  the  darker  coloration  of  the  skin  resem- 
bles that  of  the  tiger  (q.v.). 

tiger-cowry,  s.    [Tioer-shell.] 

tiger-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  t^enus  Tigridia  (q.v.),  so  called 
because  the  tlowers  are  orange,  yellow,  and 
ricldy  spotted. 

*  tiger  -  footed,  a-  Swift  as  a  tiger ; 
moving  in  bounds  ;  hastening  to  seize  one's 
prey. 

"  Thia  tiger-fwted  Rage. 

Shakesp. :  CorioJanua,  lit  1. 

tiger-leap,  s.  A  bonnd  or  leap  like  that 
of  a  tiger  on  its  prey. 

"  Wrth  a  tiger-leap  half  way 
Now  she  raeeta  the  coming  prey.' 
Wordsworth :  Kitten  &  the  Falling  leaves. 

tlger-lUy,  s. 

Bot. :  LiUum  tigrinum,  a  fine  lily,  having 
scarlet  spotted  flowers,  whence  it  is  called 
also  the  Tii^er-s potted  Lily.  It  ia  a  native  of 
China,  but  ia  nuw  cultivated  iu  Amcricsin  gar- 
dens.   The  bulbs  are  eaten  in  China  and  J  upan. 

tiger-motli,  s. 

Entom. :  Arctia  ca/a,  a  large  fine  moth,  the 
male  with  pectinated  antennae,  the  fore  wings 
in  both  sexes  brown,  with  numerous  irre^^u- 
larly  ramifying  whitish  streaks  and  spots, 
the  hinder  wings  reddish  oraTi;;e  with  six  or 
seven  blue-black  spots  ;  expansion  of  wings, 
2i  to  2|  inches.  Larva  black,  with  long  white 
hairs  on  the  back,  reddish-brown  ones  along 
the  sides  and  on  the  anterior  se-ments  ;  the 
head  and  legs  black.  It  feeds  on  chickweed, 
dock-nettle,  and  various  low  plants.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  July  and  August;  the 
larva  lives  through  the  winter,  and  when  full 
gi'own  is  about  two  inches  long.  It  spins  a 
loose  hairy  web  in  July,  and  changes  to  a  large 
dark  smooth  chrysalis.  The  Tiger  Moth  is 
common  in  Europe,  and  Is  sometimes  called 
the  Garden  Tiger. 

tiger-shark,  $. 

Ichthy. :  Stetjostoma  tigrinuin,  a  shark  com- 
mon in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Young  specimens 
are  generally  met  witli  close  to  tlie  shore  ;  but 
the  full-grown  fish,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  frequent  the  open  sea.  The  colour  is  a 
yellowish  brown,  with  black  or  dark-brown 
transverse  bauds  or  spots,  wlience  the  popular 
name.    Called  also  Zebra-shark. 

tiger-shell,  tiger-cowry,  s. 

Zijiil. :  C'lpra'a  tlgris.  Tlie  dark  markings, 
however,  consist  of  dots,  and  not  of  stripes. 

tiger-wolf,  s.    [Thylacine]. 

tiger -wood,  s.  A  valuable  wood  for 
cabinet-nKtkers,  imported  from  British  Guiana. 
It  is  the  heart-wood  of  Machcsrium  Schom- 
hurgkii. 

tiger's  foot,  5. 

Bot. :  Ipom(£a  pes-tigrldis.  The  stem  and 
leaves  are  hairy  ;  the  flowers,  whicli  are  invo- 
lucrate,  are  small  and  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple.     Common  in  India. 

•ti-ger-«ili'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  'antic.] 
Ravenous  as  a  tiger. 

"The  meridian  of  your  tigerantic  atomach. "— 7". 
Brown:   IV or ks.  iL  l~9. 

*  ti'-ger-ine,  a.     [Eng.  tiger;  -ine.]    Tigerish. 

ti'-ger-ish,  a.     [Eng.  tiger;  -ish.]    The  same 
■       as  Tigrish  (q.v.). 

ti' - ger - i^ni,  s.      [Eng.   tiger;  -ism.]     The 
qualities  or  character  of  a  tiger. 

*■  His  lordship  now  placed  his  hat  on  his  he.id, 
slightly  on  one  aide.  It  was  the  '  tiij--rism '  uf  a  past 
period,  and  which  he  could  no  more  abandon  thin  lie 
could  give  nil  the  Jmnity  awnyger  o(  his  walk." — 
Leoer :  Bramleijh*  of  /lisliop'3  Folly,  vol,  ii..  ch.  x. 

•  ti' -ger  -  kin,  s.  fBng.  tiger;  dimin.  sufT. 
-kin.]  A  little  tiger;  hence,  humorously, 
a  cat. 


tigh  {gh  silent),  s.     [Cf.  Gael.  (i?ft  =  a  house.] 
A  close  or  inclosure.    {Prov.) 


*  tight  {gk  silent),  pret.  of  v.     [Tie,  v.] 

tight  ioh  silent),  *  thyht.  *  thite,  *  tite.  a. 

ii.  s.  [Prop,  thight ;  Icel.  thettr  =  tight,  wat-T- 
ti;;;lit,  not  leaking ;  8w.  tat  =  close,  ti;^lit, 
thick,  hard,  compact;  (rt(a=to  make  ti^^lit ; 
(a(ua=to  become  tight;  Dan.  to(=tiglit, 
compact,  dense,  water-tight;  ?a'(fe  =  to  tighten  ; 
Ger.  dicht  =  tight ;  Out.  digt.  Taut  and  tight 
are  doublets.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  parts  or  joints  so  closely 
united  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fluids  ; 
impervious  or  impermeable  to  air,  gas,  water, 
&c.  (Generally  in  composition  ;  as,  air-tight, 
wsLter-tight.) 

2.  Having  the  parts  firmly  held  together, 
Bo  as  not  to  be  easily  or  readily  moved  ;  com- 
pactly or  firmly  built  or  made;  in  a  sound 
condition, 

"  The  ship  is  tight,  and  yare.  and  bravely  rigged." 
ShaJcpip.  :  Tempett.  V. 

3.  Tensely  stretched  or  drawn;  taut;  not 
slack  :  as,  a  tight  rope. 

4.  Firmly  packed  or  inserted  ;  not  loose  ; 
not  easily  moved  :  as,  a  stopper  is  tight  in  a 
bottle. 

5.  Fitting  close  to  the  body ;  not  loose. 

"  The  remaining  part  of  their  dress  consists  of  a  pair 
of  tiijht  trowsera.  or  long  breeches,  of  leather,  reaching 
down  to  the  cali  of  tlio  leg,"— Coot.'  Third  Voyage. 
bk.  vi.,  ch,  vii. 

6.  Well-built,  sinewy,  strong,  muscular. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

7.  In  good  health  or  condition. 

"  "  And  how  dops  mi?.9  nnd  madam  do, 
The  little  hoy  and  all?" 
'  All  tight  and  well,'  " 

Cmoper :  Tearly  Distrets. 

*  8.  Neat,  tidy. 

"  While  fliey  are  among  the  English  they  wear  good 
oloatUs.  and  take  delight  to  go  neat  and  tight."— 
Damf/ier :   I'oyages  {a.i\.  1691). 

9.  Parsimonious,  niggardly,  close  -  fisted. 
{Culloq.  Amer.) 

10.  Produced  by  or  requiring  great  strength 
or  exertion  ;  severe  :  as,  a  tight  pull.  (Colloq.) 

11.  Not  easily  obtained  ;  not  to  be  obtained 
on  ordinary  or  easy  terras ;  dear ;  not  cheap. 
(Said  of  money  or  the  money-market) 

12.  Slightly  intoxicated ;  tipsy,  or  nearly  so. 

"  '  No,  sir,  not  a  bit  tipsy,'  aiiid  Harding,  interpret- 
ing his  glance  ;  '  not  even  what  Mr.  CutbtU  calls 
tight  I ' " — Lever .  Bramleight  of  BWiop't  Folly,  vol.  ii. 
en.  iiL 

B,  As  subst. :  [TioHTs]. 

tight-rope,  s.  a  tensely  stretched  rope 
on  which  an  acrobat  walks,  and  performs 
other  feats,  at  a  greater  or  less  height  above 
the  ground. 

*  tight  (gh  silent),  v.f.    [Tight,  a.]    To  make 
tight,  to  tighten. 

tight' -en  (gh  silent),  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  tight ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  tight,  to  draw  tighter, 
to  make  more  close  or  strict. 

"  What  reins  were  ti'ihtened  in  deapair, 
When  rose  Benledi'a  ridge  iu  air.' 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  tight  or  tighter ; 
to  become  dearer.  (Often  followed  by  up.) 
(Stock  Exclutnge  sl^ng.) 

"  Lenders  avoiding  this  class  of  paper  from  a  helief 
that  the  itiMket  will,  as  usual,  'tighten  up*  towards 
the  end  of  the  ye-.ir.'—Daity  Telegraph,  Nov.  24,  1884. 

tight'-en-er,    tight'-ner    (gh    silent),    5. 

[Eng.  tighten  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  ribbon  or  string  for  tightening  a 
woman's  dress. 

2.  A  hearty  meal.    (Slang.) 

tight'-en-ing    (gh    silent),    pr.    par.    or   a. 

triOHTES.] 

tightening-puUey,  s.  A  pulley  which 
rests  against  the  band  in  order  to  tighten  it, 
to  increase  its  frictional  adhesion  to  tlie 
pulleys  over  which  it  runs. 

tight'-er  (f7?i  silent),  s.     [Eng.  tight;  -er.] 
1.  A  ribbon  or  string  used  to  draw  clothes 
tight. 
*  2.  A  caulker. 

".Tuliua  Cresar  and  Pompey  were  boatwrights  and 
tighter-!  of  shi ps."  —  Urguhart :  Rabelaie,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxx. 

tight'-ly,  *  tlght-li  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng. 

tight:  -ly-] 
1.  In  a  tight  manner;  closely;  not  loosely. 

"  PUced  so  tiihtiij,  na  to  squeeze  myself  In  bslf  my 
natumi  dimeusioua." — Knox:  Wtnter  Evenings. 
even   58, 


*  2.  Neatly,  adroitly,  soundly. 

"  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly." 

Shakesp. :  JJei~ry  Wives  of  Windsor,  U.  & 


*  3.  Closely,  sharply. 

"  Noah   kept  theiu  tightly  to  work.'  ■ 
Spanish  Afitii,  £  1,  p.  2. 


-De  Quine«y* 


tight'-ness  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eng,  tight;  -Tiess.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tight  • 
closeness,  imperviousness,  Cbmpactuess. 

2.  Tautness  ;  as,  the  tightjiess  of  a  string. 

3.  Closeness,  firmness. 

'■  The  hones  are  inflexible ;  which  arisBs  from  th« 

freatueaa  uf  the  nuialier  of  corpuscles  that  coiuposa 
hem,  and  the  firmness  and  tightness  of  their  union." 
—  Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  straightened 
or  stringent;  stringency,  severity,  closeneas, 
parsimoniousness. 

5.  The  state  of  being  slightly  intoxicated  ; 
tipsiness. 

*  6.  Capability,  dexterity,  adroitness,  neat- 
ness. 

tights  (gh  silent),  s.  pi.     [Tight,  a.] 

1.  Tight-  fitting  underclothing  worn  by 
actors,  acrobats,  dancers,  or  the  like. 

"  Frozen  in  their  tiQhts  or  chilled  to  the  bone  in  ths 
midst  of  their  cavnivaleaque  revelry." — Daily  Tel^ 
graph.  March  15,  1817. 

*  2.  Small  clothes  ;  breeches. 

"  His  elevated  position  revealing  those  tights  and 
gaiters,  wliich,  had  tliey  clothed  an  ordinary  man, 
might  have  passed  without  observation."— i>tcAM7M  : 
Pickwick,  ch.  L 

tig" -lie,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  (croton)  tigl(ium);  -ic.J 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  croton-oil, 

tigUc-acid,  s. 

Chilli. :  C5HHO2  =  CHs'CH  :  C(CH3)-C0-0H. 
Methyl  crotonic  acid.  Found  in  croton-oil, 
and  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  chloride  on  ethylic  eth-meth-oxa- 
late.  It  crystallizes  in  triclinic  prisms,  melts 
at  63^,  and  boils  at  198°. 

ti'-gress,  *  ti-gresse,  s.  [Eng.  tigsr;  -ess.} 
Tlie  lemale  of  the  tigtr. 

•■  The  (ij/reMfl  coraioeth  and  finds  her  nest  and  deo 
emptie."— /*.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  viii.  ch.  xviii. 

ti-grid'-l-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Gr. 
Tt'Ypt?  (tlgris)  =  a  tiger  ;  or  Gr.  Tt'ypis  (tigris)  = 
a  tiger,  and  elSo?  (eidos)  =  appearance.  Named 
from  its  spotted  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacea.  Bulbs  from 
Mexico,    with    very    beautiful    but    fugitive 

flowers.      [TlOER-FLOWER.] 

*  ti'-grine,  a.  [Eng.  tiger;  -ine]  Like  a 
tiger;  tigrish. 

"  The  young  of  the  lion  are  marked  with  falnf 
stripes  of  a  tigrine  character."— Wood;  Illiu.  Nat 
Hist.,  i.  163. 

*  ti'-griS,  S.      [Lat.]      [TlOER.] 

Zool. :  A  Linntean  genus  of  CarnivoraFelina. 
It  w;is  revivtd  by  (jray,  in  wliose  classificatioQ 
the  Tiger  figured  as  Tigris  regalis. 

ti'-grish,  a.    [Eng.  tiger;  -ish.] 

1.  Resembling,  perUiining  to.  or  character- 
istic of  a  tiger  ;  tierce,  bloodtliiisty. 

"  Let  this  thought  thy  tiqrith  couni^  pass." 

Sidney:  Attnjph.  <t  Stella. 

*  2.  Swaggering,  bullying. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  vivgrant.  devil. me-carish, 
and,  to  use  the  slang  word,  tigj-ish.  than  his  whola 
a.\r."—Lytlon:  Sly  iVovel,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  Jtx. 

ti-gri-so'-xna,  s.  [Lat.  tigris  =  a  tiger,  and 
Gr.  a-u}fj.a  (suDia)  =  the  body.  Named  from 
the  markings  on  the  plumage.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ardeidw,  with  four 
species,  from  tropical  America  ajid  Western 
Africa.  Bill  as  in  Ardea  (q.v.);  face,  and 
sometimes  chin,  naked  ;  legs  featliered  almost 
to  the  knees ;  inner  toe  rather  shorter  than 
outer;  claws  short,  stout,  regularly  curved; 
auterinr  scales  reticulate  or  hexagonaL 

*tike(l),  s.    [Tick  (2),  s.] 

tike  (2),  •  tyke,  s.  [Icel.  tik;  Sw.  tik  =  a 
bitcli.l 

1.  A  dog,  a  cur. 

"  Or  bobtail  tike  or  tmndle-tail." 

Sliakrap. :  Lear.  llL  0. 

2.  A  Yorkshireman. 

3.  A  vulgar  person,  a  queer  fellow. 

*  tik-el,  a.     [Tickle,  a.] 

ti-kodr",  tik'-'ul,  s.     [Bengalee  name.] 

Bot. :   Garcinia  jjedjinculata,  a  tall  tree,  a 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  g.midst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h€r.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot« 
OP.  wore,  wgli,  work,  whd,  sou;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  tuU;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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native  of  Rungpoor,  Goalpara,  and  Sylhet  ia 
Iiuiia.  The  fruit  is  hiv^e,  round,  smooth, 
and,  when  ripe,  yelU)w.  The  tleshy  part  is 
of  a  very  sharp,  pleasant  taste,  and  is  uised  by 
the  natives  lur  curries,  and  tor  acidulating 
water ;  if  cut  into  slices  it  will  keep  lor  years, 
and  might  be  used,  in  lieu  of  Mines,  on  board 
ship  on  long  voyages.   (Calcutta  Exhib.  Keport.) 

tiCk'-or,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Butany,  dc. : 

1.  The  tubers  of  Cifrciimrt  leucorrki::a,  vrhich 
grow  in  the  forests  of  Bahar  in  India.  They 
are  yellow  inside,  and  often  a  foot  long. 

2.  An  excellent  kind  of  arrowroot  prepared 
froni  the  tubers. 

ti'-kiis,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  A  small  insectivorous  mammal,  from 
Malacca  and  Sumatra,  described  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  as  Vwerju  gyvimira,  but  now 
known  as  Gyvimirus!  roffiesii.  Externally  it  is 
not  unlike  an  opossum  with  a  lengthened 
muzzle  ;  greater  portiim  of  the  body,  upper 
part  of  legs,  root  of  tail,  and  stripe  over  the 
eye  black,  the  other  parts  white.  It  possesses 
glands  which  secrete  a  Bubstanco  with  a 
strong  musky  smell. 

tn  (1),  5.    [Till  (1),  s.] 

til  (2),  S.       [TiLIA.] 

til  (3),  s.     [See  def.] 

Camm. :  The  name  given  in  the  Canary 
Islands  to  the  wood  of  Oreodaphne  e^aitata. 
[Oreodaphne.]    Called  also  Tilwood. 

*  tU»  prep.     [Till,  prep.] 

til'-bur-y,  "  til-burgh*  «.   [From  the  name 
of  tl:e   invenior,   a 
London  coach-buil- 
der,   in  the    early- 
part    of  the    nine- 


teenth century.]    A  gig  or  two-wheeled  car- 
riage without  a  top  or  cover. 

fil'-de,  s.  [Sp.]  The  diacritic  mark  placed 
over  the  letter  n  (sometimes  over  I)  in  Spanish 
to  indicate  that  in  pronunciation  the  follow- 
ing vowel  is  to  be  sounded  as  if  a  y  had  been 
affixed  to  it :  as,  canon,  pronounced  can-yon. 

tade  (1),  ■  tyle,  s.  [A  contract,  of  Hgel ;  A.S. 
tigele,  from  Lat.  tegula—a.  tile,  lit.  =  that 
which  covers,  from  tego  =  to  cover.] 

1.  A  kind  nf  thin  slab  of  baked  clay,  used 
for  covering  roofs,  paving  floors,  lining 
furnaces  or  ovens,  constructing  drains,  &c. 
Tiles,  both  flat  and  curved,  were  in  great 
demand  in  Roman  architecture.  Rnofs  were 
covered  with  the  flat  and  curved  tiles  alter- 
nating. Tiles  two  feet  square  with  a  foot  at 
each  angle  were  used  to  line  the  thermic,  so 
that  an  air  space  between  them  and  the  wall 
should  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  water  by 
the  latter.  Tiles  are  manufactured  by  a 
similar  process  to  bricks.  Roofing  tiles  are 
of  two  sorts,  plain  tiles  and  pantiles ;  the 
former  are  flat,  and  are  usually  made  f  inch 
in  thickness,  lOJ  inches  long,  6J  wide.  They 
weigh  from  2  to  2i  pounds  each,  and  expose 
about  one-half  to  the  weather ;  740  tiles  cover 
100  superficial  feet.  They  are  hung  upon  the 
lath  by  two  oak  pins,  inserted  into  holes  made 
by  the  moulder.  Pantiles,  first  used  in  Flan- 
ders, have  a  wavy  surface,  lapping  under  and 
being  overlapped  by  the  adjacent  tiles  of  the 
same  rank.  They  are  made  14J  x  IQJ  ;  expose 
ten  inches  to  the  weather  :  weigh  from  5  to  5i 
pounds  each  ;  170  cover  100  superficial  feet. 
Crown,  Riiige.  Hip,  and  Valley  tiles  are  semi- 
cylindrical,  or  segments  of  cylinders,  used  for 
the  jiurposes  indicated.  Siding-tiles  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  weather  boarding.  Holes 
are  made  in  them  when  moulding,  and  they 
are  secured  to  the  lath  by  flat-headed  nails. 
The  gauge  or  exposed  face  is  sometimes  in- 
dented, to  represent  courses  of  brick.  Fine 
mortar  is  introduced  between  tliem  when  they 
rest  upon  each  other.     Siding-tiles  are  some- 


times called  Weather-tiles  and  Mathematical 
tiles  ;  these  names  are  derived  from  their  ex- 
posure or  markings.  They  are  variously 
formed,  having  curved  orcrenated  edges,  and 
various  ornaments  either  raised  or  encaustic. 
Dutch  tiles,  for  chimneys,  are  maile  of  a 
whitish  earth,  glazed  and  painted  with  various 
figures.  Drain-tiles  are  usually  made  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  and  laid  upon  flat  tiles  called 
Soles.  Paving-tiles  are  usually  square  and 
thicker  than  those  used  for  roofing.  [En- 
caustic] Galvanized  iron  tiles  have  been  in- 
troduced in  France.  They  are  shaped  like 
pantiles,  so  that  each  laps  upon  its  neighbour 
in  the  course,  and  each  course  laps  upon  the 
one  beneath  it. 

"  The  houses  are  represented  aa  coDaiderable,  being 
built  with  stiine  and  Umber,  tind  covered  with  til'S. 
a  very  uncuiumoit  (iibric  for  theae  warm  cliruatea  and 
savage  cuuntriea."— ^twoh;  Vopai/et.  bk.  lii.,  ch.  vl. 

2.  Brass-founding:  The  cover  of  a  brass 
furnace.  Now  made  of  iron,  but  formerly  a 
flat  tile. 

3.  Metall.  :  A  clay  cover  for  a  melting-pot. 

4.  A  tall  stiff  hat ;  a  tall  silk  hat,  or  one  of 
that  shape.     (Slang.) 

"  And  down  he  aat  without  farther  bidding,  having 
previously  deposited  hist  old  white  but  on  the  lauding 
outside  the  door.  '  Tii  ut  a  werry  good  'un  to  look  at.' 
said  Sam,  'but  it's  an  astoniahin  "un  to  wear;  and 
afore  the  brim  went,  it  was  a  wery  handsome  tUe."— 
DickeTu:  Pickwick,  ch.  xii. 

tile -creasing,  5. 

Afoson.  :  A  row  of  tiles  laid  along  the  top  of 
a  wall,  projecting  beyond  the  face ;  or  each 
face,  if  both  are  exposed.  A  row  of  bricks 
laid  header  fashion  is  laid  above,  and  is  called 
a  cope.  A  double  row  laid  so  as  to  break 
joint  is  double  tile-creasing. 

tile-drain,  s.     A  drain  made  of  tiles. 

tile-earth,  s.  A  strong  clayey  earth  ; 
stilt;  stubborn  land.     (Prov.) 

tile-field,  5.  Ground  on  which  tiles  are 
made. 

tile-kiln,  s.  A  fonn  of  kiln  adapted  to 
burning  tiles. 

tile-ore,  s. 

Min. :  An  earthy  form  of  cuprite  (q.v.),  of 
a  brick-red  or  reddish-brown  colour  ;  usually 
imimre  from  admixture  of  earthy  liraonite  or 
turgite,  and  other  substances. 

tile-pin,  5.  A  pin,  usually  of  hard  wood, 
passing  tin  ..ugh  a  hole  in  a  tile  into  a  lath, 
&c.,  to  secure  it  to  the  roof. 

tile-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Geissorhiza ;  a  genus  of  Iridaceae, 
with  showy  flowers,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Seven  species  are  cultivated  in 
British  greenhouses. 

tile-Stone,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  tile. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  (PL):  Certain  beds  originally  con- 
sidered by  Murchison  to  be  the  base  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  afterwards  transferred 
by  him  to  the  highest  part  of  the  Upper 
Silurian.  They  have  been  retained  in  this 
position,  and  are  considered  to  be  the  transi- 
tion beds  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  Salter  proposed  to  call  them 
Ledbury  shales.  They  range  from  Shropshire, 
through  Hereford  and  Radnorshire,  into 
Brecon  and  Carmarthenshire.  Their  fauna  is 
essentially  that  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock. 

2.  Petrol.  :  A  name  by  which  certain  slates 
which  cleave  along  planes  of  bedding  are 
known.     They  form  roofing  slates. 

tile-tea,  s.  A  kind  of  inferior  tea  pre- 
pared by  stewing  refuse  leaves  with  milk, 
butter,  salt,  and  herbs,  and  solidifying  the 
mixture  by  pressing  into  moulds.  It  is  sold 
at  Kiachta  to  the  Armenians  for  distribution 
through  Western  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus. 
It  is  an  article  of  food  rather  than  a  beverage. 

tile-work,  «.    A  place  where  tiles  are 

made ;  a  tilery. 

tile  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  Freemason  and 
other  lodges,  the  door  of  the  lodge.  [Tile  (2),  v.] 
tile  (3),  s.     [Teil.] 

tile  (1),  v.t.     (Tile  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  cover  with  tiles. 

'•  Cinyra.  the  aonne  of  Agriopa.  devised  tUing  and 
Blating  of  houses  first."—/".  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  vil., 
ch.  Ivi. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  tiles. 


tile  (2),  v.t.     [TiLK(2),  s.] 

1.  In  Freemasonry,  &c.,  to  guard  against 
the  entry  of  the  uninitiated.  Ijv  placing  the 
tiler  at  the  door  :  as,  To  tiU  a  lodge. 

2.  Hence,  fig.,  to  bind  to  keeii  secret  what 
is  said  or  done. 

til'-e-8S,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  til{ia);  Lat.  fern.  pL 
adj.  sutf.  -eu!.] 

Bot:  The  typical  tribe  of  Tiliacea?  (q.v.). 
Corolla  none,  or  the  (letals  entire;  anthers 
opening  longitudinally.  Families,  Sloanid* 
and  Gi'ewidai. 

til'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  tU{e)  (1),  v. ;  -er.J  A  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  tile  houses,  &c. 

til'-er  (2),  tyl'-er.  s.  [Eng.  (iV(e)(2),  v. ;  -«-.] 
In  Freemasonry,  &c.,  the  keeper  of  the  df^io? 
of  a  lodge. 

til'-er-y.  «.  [Eng.  tile  (1),  s. ;  -ri/.J  A  place 
where  tiles  are  made  ;  tile-works. 

*  tile'-shard,  s.  [Rng.  tiU  (l),  s.,  and  sTiard.l 
A  piece  of  broken  tile. 

'■  The  Qreekea  after  they  have  well  rammed  a  floors 
which  they  menne  to  pave,  lay  therupon  a  paveiiieat 
of  rubbish,  or  tfloe  broken  liU$hnr<U."~P.  E<Mand: 
Plinie,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  xxv. 

til'-et,  s.    [Teil.] 

Til'-gate,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Tilgate  Forest  in  Sussex 
Tilgate-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  C;dci(erous  sandstones,  alternating 
with  friable  and  conglomerate  grits,  resting 
on  blue  clay,  the  whole  constituting  part  of 
the  Middle  Wealden  or  Hastings  Sand 
group.    They  are  developed  in  1  ilgate  Forest 

til'-i-a,  s.    [Lat  =  the  lime  tree.] 

Bot. :  Lime  or  Linden  tree ;  the  typical 
genus  of  Tiliacese  (q.v.).  Sepals  five,  petals 
five,  often  with  a  scale  at  the  base.  Stylo 
simple,  stigma  five-toothed,  ovary  five-celled, 
each  cell  with  two  ovules;  Iruit  globose, 
indehiscent,  one-celled,  one  or  two  seeded. 
Known  species  eight,  from  the  north  tem- 
perate zone.  The  American  Lime  or  Limit-n 
{IHlia  arnericana,  or  glabra)  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  replaced  by  other  8i)ecie8  in  the  south  and 
west.  It  is  commonly  called  Basswood,  and  is 
a  handsome  tree,  with  larger  leaves  than  T. 
eiiropa-a,  the  Eniopeun  Lime  The  latter  is,  in 
common  with  the  American  Lime,  often  planted 
aa  a  shade  tree. 

ttt-i-a'-9g-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tili(a)  (q.v.); 
Lat  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea:] 

Bot. :  Lindenblooms  ;  an  order  of  Hypogy- 
nous  Exogens,  alliance  Malvales.  Trees, 
shrubs,  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  simple,  stipu- 
late, toothed,  alternate.  Flowers  axillary; 
sepals  four  or  five,  distinct  or  united  ;  aestiva- 
tion valvate;  petals  four  or  five;  stamens 
generally  indefinite  in  number;  style  one-; 
stigmas  as  many  as  the  carpels,  of  which  the 
ovary  has  from  two  to  ten  ;  ovules  varying  in 
number;  fruit  dry  or  prickly,  som'eljines 
winged,  with  several  cells,  or  with  only  one ; 
seeds  one  or  many.  Chiefly  from  the  Tropics. 
Tribes  Tileee  and  Eleeocarpea? ;  genera  thirty- 
five,  species  350  (Lindley) ;  genera  forty, 
species  330  (Hoof-xr). 

til'-ing,  s.     [Tile  (1),  v.] 

1.  The  operation  of  covering  a  roof,  Ac., 

with  tiles. 

2.  Tiles  on  a  roof;  tiles  generally. 

"They  ...  let  him  down  through  the  tUino  with 
his  couoh  before  Jesaa,"— Luke  v.  19. 

tUk'-er-o-dite,  s.  [After  Tilkerode,  Hartz, 
where  first  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  clausthalite  (q.v.),  differ- 
in  the  proportions  of  selenium  and  lead,  and 
containing  over  3  per  cent,  of  cobalt.  Occurs 
with  other  selenium  compounds. 

tni  (1),  s.    [Teel.] 

tUl  (2),  *  tyll,  s.     [Till  (1),  v.] 

1,  A  drawer. 

2.  A  money-box  in  a  shop,  warehouse.  &c. ; 
a  cash-drawer,  as  in  a  shop,  counter,  or  the 
like  ;  a  money-drawer  in  a  counter  or  desk. 

"  No  Bhopkeeper's  tilt  or  stock  could  be  aafe.'— J^ao 
aulay:  ffist.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

till  (3),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  lentil.  (Prir>r).'] 
Bot. :  Ervum  Lens. 


boU,  boy;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-cian, -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -8ion  =  shun; -^ion. -gion^zhun,   -«ious. -tious, -sio'us  =  shus.   -We, -die,  dws.  =  bel,  d^L 
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till  (4),  s.  [Scotch  =  a  cold,  unproductive 
clay.j 

Geol. :  The  Lower  Boulder  clay;  a  stilf, 
etouy,  unstratified  clay  produced  by  the 
bottom  moraiue  of  a  greai  ice  bheet.  It  is 
fuuud  laigily  iu  all  regiuns  of  extended  glacial 
action,  and  has  been  traced  over  vast  regions 
of  the  norihern  United  States  and  Canada. 
Till  varies  iu  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to 
20  or  30  yards,  being  usually  thickest  upon 
low-lying  regions,  and  thinning  out  on  elevated 
tracts.  Stones  of  all  eizes  and  sliapes  are 
disseminated  through  it,  some  of  them  several 
tons  in  weight.  Boulder  cluy  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  glacial  action,  pruduced  by  the 
bottom  moraines  of  extinct  glaciers. 

tUl.  *  tU,  •  tiUe.  *  tyl,  ^  tyU.  *  tyle,  prep. 
[Icel.  til=  till,  to  ;  Dan.  til;  Sw.  till.] 

1.  To.  (In  this  sense  still  commonly  used 
in  Scotland  and  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.) 

"  Thei  fled  out  of  Walea  away  tille  Irelnnd." 

Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  8. 

•  2.  To,  unto ;  up  to  ;  as  far  as. 

"  How  oft  shall  my  brother  8in  against  me,  and  I 
forgive  biuj  i    Till  oBveii  Um^aV—Matthev)  xvilL  2L 

3.  To  the  tinie  of ;  until. 

"  Till  the  break  of  day." 
Shakesp. :  J/itlsummer  N ijht's  Dream,  IIL  2, 

4.  Used  before  verbs  and  sentences,  to 
denote  to  the  time  or  point  expressed  in  the 
sentence  nr  clause  following.  (An  ellipse  for 
till  the  time  when.) 

"Stiiy  there  tilt  I  come  to  thee." 

Shakes/.'.:  Cumedy  qf  Errori,  i,  i. 

IT  *(1)  Till  into:  Till  ;  up  to. 

"I  with  ail  Kood  couscience  haue  lyued  blfore  God 
til  into  this  6B.i.'—Wj/cliff€  :  DediS  xxiii. 

(2)  Till  now :  Up  to  the  present  time. 

(3)  Till  then  :  Up  to  that  time. 
*(4)  Til  to:  Until. 

"  It  was  set  for  trt-spassynK  til  to  the  seed  come."— 
Wycliffe :  Oalatiana  iii. 

•till  (1),  *  tille.  vJ.  &  i.  [A.S.  tyllan  (?); 
Dut.  tillcti— to  lift  up;  Low  Ger.  iillen  =  to 
lift,  move  from  its  place ;  Sw.  dial,  tilk.] 

A.  Trims.  :  To  draw. 

"  The  world  ...  tyl  hyin  drawes 
Aud  tillei.'  Fricke  of  Coiucience,  1.188. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  lead. 

"  From  Douere  in  to  Chestre  rilleth  Watling  atrete." 
liobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  8. 

till<2),  »til-ie.  •tul-i-en,  *tyU.  v.t.  &  i. 
[.\.S.  tilian,  teolian  =  to  labour,  tn  strive  after, 
to  till  land,  from  til  =  good,  excellent,  profit- 
able; cogn.  with  Dut.  ?e/e7i  =  to  breed,  to  till, 
to  cultivate  ;  Ger.  zielen  =  to  aim  at,  fromsiei; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zil  —  an  aim,  a  mark.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  plough  and  preitare  for  seed,  and  to 
dress  the  crops  of;  to  cultivate. 

"The  Lord  God  aeut  him  fortli  from  tlie  garden  of 
Eden  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken."— 
Oencsis  iii,  23. 

*  2.  To  procure,  to  prepare,  to  set. 

"  He  cdjinot  pipe  nor  sing. 
Nor  neatly  diesa  a  spilng, 
Nor  know3  a  trap  nor  snare  to  ttll." 

Browne:  Shepheards  Pipe.  Eel,  11. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practise  agriculture  ;  to 
cultivate  the  land. 

"They  must  purvey  for  their  own  food,  and  either 
«B  or  famiah.' — /(p.  Null:  Invisible  World,  bk.  i.,  g  8. 

t  tiU'-a-ble,  n.  [^u^.  till  {2\y.\ -able. ]  Cap- 
able of  Iteing  tilled  ;  fit  for  the  plougli ;  arable. 

"This  calcuta^on,  however,  ia  base<l  upon  an  even 
distribution  of  tlie  tillable  Iniid.  accoi-diug  to  the  loca- 
tion of  J.he  population,  but  the  report  shows  thnt  the 
ttllnhle  laud  is  very  unevenly  distributed."— Cenlurj/ 
Magazine.  June,  19&3,  p.  314. 

tfl'-lse-a»  s.  [Named  after  Tilli,  an  Italian 
botanist  (1655-1740).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Crassulese.  Calyx  three 
or  four  parted  or  lobed  ;  petals  three  to  five, 
generally  distinct,  acuminate.  Styles  short, 
car]iels  three  to  five,  ovules  one  or  more, 
follicles  few  or  many  seeded,  constricted  in 
the  middle.  Known  species  twenty,  distri- 
bution world-wide.  2".  simplex  occurs  on 
muddy  river  banks  from  Nantucket  to  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  It  beai-s  a  greenish  white 
flower.  2',  imiscosa,  the  Mossy  Tilla?a,  is  a 
small  British  plant,  growing  on  moist  barren 
sjindy  heaths.  It  is  a  succulent  plant,  less  than 
two  inches  high,  with  very  small  while  or 
rose-tipped  flowers. 

till'-age  (age  aa  ig),  *  tyll-ago,  s.     [Eng. 

tiU(2),  v.  ;  -age.] 
1.  The  operation,  practice,  art,  or  occupa- 


tion of  tilling,  or  preparing  land  for  crops, 
keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  which 
might  hinder  the  growth  of  the  crops,  and 
dressing  the  crops  ;  cultivation,  agriculture, 
culture,  husbandry.  It  includes  the  opera- 
tions of  manuring,  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  &c. 

"  The  instruments  and   tools  for  tillage  and  hus- 
bandry."—/'. Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  ill, 

2.  A  place  tilled  or  cultivated. 

til-l^nd'-§l-a,  8.  [Named  by  Linnteus  aft'-r 
a  protessor  at  Abo,  who,  encountering  a  storm 
at  sea,  vowed  never  again  to  travel  by  water, 
and  exchanged  his  original  name  for  Tillands 
=  on  or  by  laud.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Bromeliacese.  Calyx  per- 
sistent, divided  into  three  oblong  segments, 
lanceolate  at  the  tip ;  corolla  tubular,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  also  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments ;  stamens  six,  with  short  filaments ; 
ovary  superior  ;  stigma  obtuse,  trifiil ;  fruit  a 
capsule,  having  three  cells  with  several  seeds, 
each  supported  by  a  long  stalk  nf  aggregate 
fibres,  which  at  last  becomes  a  feathery  wing. 
Known  species  about  thirty.  Tillandsia  us- 
neoides  haii;rs  dowu  from  tlie  trees  in  the  South- 
ern States  like  long,  dry  beards.  It  ifl  used  for 
stuffing  birds  aud  in  the  preparation  of  an 
ointment  used  against  haemorrhoids.  T.  utri- 
culata,  the  Wild  Pine  of  Jamaica,  is  another 
parasite.  The  stem  is  three  or  four  feet,  and 
the  leaves  three  feet  long,  with  expanded 
bases,  wliich  retain  any  rain  falling  upon 
them  ;  the  bases  then  swell  and  form  a  bottle, 
contracted  at  the  neck,  and  holding  about  a 
quart  of  water,  of  which  animals  and  travel- 
lers m;ike  use  during  drought.  T.  motiostachya, 
the  Single-spiked  Tillandsia,  also  has  reser- 
voirs of  water. 

till'-er  (1),  *til-i-er,  *tyl-i-er.  s.     [Eng. 

^7/  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  tills  or  cultivates 
land  ;  a  husbandman,  a  fanner. 

"  The  lofty  site,  by  Nature  frfimed.  to  tempt. 
Amid  a  wUdeinesB  of  rocka  aud  stones. 
The  tiller  t  band." 

iVordsworth  :   Excursion,  bk.  V. 

till'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  till  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ordln.ary  Language: 

*  1,  One  who  draws. 

*  2.  A  till,  a  money-drawer ;  a  drawer  of 
any  kind, 

"  Search  her  cabinet,  mid  thou  ehalt  find 
Each  tUlcr  there  with  love  epistles  lin'd.' 

Drftdcn :  Juvenal,  It.  3M. 

3.  Tlie  handle  of  a  spade.    {Prov.) 

4.  A  transverse  handle  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  pit  saw. 

5.  The  handle  of  a  cross-bow. 
*6.  A  cross-bow. 

II.  Naut.  :  The  lever  on  the  head  of  a 
rudder,  by  which  the  latter  is  turned. 

"  Taking  each  by  the  hand,   as  if  he  was  crasping  a 
Into  tlie  bo.it  he  sprang;."  \tiller, 

LongfeUovi:  Miles  Standith,  v. 

tiller-chain,  s. 

NaiU. :  One  of  the  chains  leading  from  the 
tiller-head  round  the  barrel  of  the  wheel,  by 
which  the  vessel  is  steered. 

tiller-head,  5. 

Naiit.  :  The  extremity  of  the  tiller,  to  which 
tlie  tiller-rope  or  chain  is  attached. 

tiller-rope,  s. 

Nmd.  :  A  mpe  connecting  the  head  of  the 
tiller  with  the  drum  of  the  steering-wheeL 

tiller-wheel,  s.  More  properly  termed 
steering-wheel,  as  it  does  not  always  act  upon 
the  rudiler  through  the  intervention  of  a  tiller, 
wliich  is  a  bar  or  lever  projecting  from  tlie 
rudder-head  or  rudder-post.  Sometimes  called 
a  Pilot-wheel. 

tlU'-er(3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  The  shoot 
of  a  plant  spriuijing  from  the  root  or  bottom 
of  the  original  stalk  ;  applied  also  to  a  sapling 
or  sucker. 

"This  they  usually  make  of  a  curved  tUler."— 
Evelyn:  Sylva,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  {  29. 

tlll'-er,  v.i.  [Tiller  (3),  s.]  To  put  forth 
new  shoots  from  tlie  root  or  round  the  bottom 
of  the  original  stalk. 

"Thewheat  plant  verymuch  dislikes  root  crowding, 
and  the  object  should  be  toeuaure  autumn  tiflerinij, 
after  whicn  thick,  heavy,  speiir-like  stalks  usually 
become  developetl  in  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer." 
—Daily  Tflegraph.  Oct.  IB.  I89C, 


•  tn-iet. 


[TiLET.l    The  linden-tree. 

"Tlie  thill  barlis  of  the  Linden  or  Titlet  tree."— 
HoUand:  Plinie.  bk.  xix.,  cb.  ii. 


til-le'-ti-a  (ti  as  Shi),  s.  [Named  aftei 
Tillet,  a  Freucliman,  who  wrote  ou  the  diseases 
of  wheat] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coniomycetous  Fungala. 
Spores  perfectly  globose,  with  a  cellular  outer 
coat.     Tilletia  caries  constitutes  Bunt  (q.v.). 

tiU'-ey,  s.    [Tilly.] 

tU'-li-dae,  s.  p/.  [Mod.  Lat.  till^us) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutr.  -id(e.] 

Entoni. :  A  family  of  Serricornes.  Two  at 
lea.st  of  the  palpi  advanced  and  terminating  ia 
a  knob;  antennae  various;  liodv  usually  al- 
most cylindrical,  with  the  he;i(i  and  thorax 
nnrrower  than  the  abdomen.  Chief  genera, 
Tillus  and  Ch-rus.     Called  by  Latreille  Cleriu 

til'-Ue-wal-lie,  s.    [Tilltfallt.] 

"till' -man,  *tyll-man.  s.  [Eng.  till  (2),  v., 
and  vuai.]  One  who  tills  tlie  earth  ;  a  hus- 
bandman. 

"  Good  shepherd,  good  tillman.  good  Jack  and  good  GUI 
Makes  husband  and  huswife  their  cultei&  to  bll." 
'J'usser  :  Husbandry, 

til-lo-don'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  pL  [Gr.  ^i\Xu^ 
(tillo)  =  io  pluck,  to  tear,  aud  .'.Sous  (odous)t 

genit.  uSovTot;  {odoiitos)—  a  tooth.] 

Pahhont.  :  A  group  of  fossil  Mammals 
founded  by  IWarsh  on  remains  from  the  Middle 
and  Lower  E<icene  of  Nnrth  America.  TJiey 
seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  the  Ungu- 
lata,  Rodentia,  and  Carnivora. 

tO'-lot,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bale  or 
bundle.    (Simmonds.) 

til  -  lo  -  ther'- i  -  dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tillo- 
ther(i2im)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Tillodontia,  having 
molar  teeth  with  distinct  roots. 

til-lo-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  rlWut  (tillo)  =  to 
pluck,  and  Brjpioi'  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

PaliEont. :  A  genus  of  Tillodontia  (q.v.). 
Thp  skull  was  like  that  of  the  Ursidse,  the 
molars  were  like  those  of  the  Ungnlata,  and 
the  large  incisors  very  similar  to  tliose  of  the 
Rodentia.  The  skeleton  resenibled  that  of 
the  Carnivora,  but  the  feet  were  plantigrade, 
each  with  five  digits,  all  armed  with  long, 
pointed  claws. 

til'-low,  v.i.     [Tiller,  v.] 

til'-lus,  s.    [Gr.  Tt'AAo)  (tillo)  =  to  pluck.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Tillidte.  An- 
tennie  gradually  enlarging  towards  the  apex, 
all  the  palpi  terminating  in  a  securiform  joint, 
British  species  three  or  more. 

til'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  till  (4),  s. ;  -y.]  Having  the 
character  of  till  or  clayey  earth. 

"The  soil  of  the  parish  of  Holywuod  is  of  fourdlf* 
ferent  kinds ;  one  of  which  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  in- 
terspersed with  stones,  upon  a  titty  he(i."—Sindair: 
Scotland. 

tU'-l^,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  The  seed  of  Croton  Pavana.  It  is 
used  in  India  as  a  purgative. 

tariy-i^l-lsr,  til-ly-vai-ly,  interj.  [A 
word  of  nu  derivation.]  An  interjection  or 
exclamation  used  when  anything  said  was  re- 
jected as  trifling  or  impertinent. 

"  Am  not  I  eonsauBuineoue  ?  am  not  I  of  her  blood  t 
Tillyvntly,  Lady  !  "—Shakesp. :  Twelfth  might,  ii.  8. 

til-ma-tur'-a,  s.  [Gr.  riK^a  (tihna),  genit. 
TiAftaToy  ((i?.»to(os)  =  anything  pulled  out  or 
shredded,  and  ovpa  (o^lra)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  Sparkling-tails ;  a  genus  of  Tro* 
chilids,  with  one  species,  Tihuitura  d)iponti. 
from  Guatemala.  Wings  rnther  short  and 
somewhat  sickle-shaped  ;  tail  teatliers  pointed, 
the  outermost  narrow  towards  the  tip,  which 
is  curved  inwards. 

til' -mils,  s.  [Gr.  TiA^6<:  (tiltnos)  =  a  plucking 
or  tearing,  especially  of  the  hair.] 

Pathol. :  A  picking  of  the  bedclothes, 
through  cerebral  excitement,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  any  serious  disease.  It  is  a  very 
unfavourable  symptom. 

tilt  (l\  -teld.  *  telt,  *  telte,  s.     [AS.  uid, 

gp.teld  —  a  tent ;  teklan.  =  to  cover  ;  cogn.  with 
b.  Dut.  tdde  =  R  tent;  Icel.  tjald ;  Dan.  telt; 
Sw.  idlt;  Ger.  2rlt.] 
I.  Ord.  tang. :  A  tent ;  a  covering  overhead 

■'  But  the  rain  made  an  ass 
Of  tilt  and  canv.isa." 

Detiham :  To  Sir  John  JlenniM. 


f&te,  lat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   piue,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  ^Illte,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  —  kw. 
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n.  Technically: 

1.  Vehii'les: 

(1)  A  wag^'on- cover,  usually  of  canvas  ou 
wooden  txiws. 

(2)  The  temporary  cover  for  an  artillery- 
carriage. 

2.  Naut. :  An  awniiipover  the  stern  sheets  of 
an  open  boat,  suppoi-ted  by  stanchiuns  on  the 
gunwale. 

"  A  9.iil  .  .  .  waa  tftken  domi  and  converted  into  an 
awiuiit'  or  («(."— t'0'>t  .■  /Vrae  Vuy<tge.  bk.  1,  ch.  vil. 

tilt-boat,  "  tllt-bote,  s.  a  boat  having 
a  cover  or  tilt  of  canvas  or  other  clotli, 

"  Fur  Joyfully  lie  left  the  shore, 
And  ill  a  tilt-boat  huniie  ri-turn'd." 

Cooper :  I'er-Vgrt,  Iv. 

tilt'bonnet,  s.  A  bonnet  of  some  cotton 
material,  hiiving  somewhat  the  form  of  a  tilt ; 
a  sun-bonnet. 

"The  nymphs  wear  calico  bonnets,  and  on  their 
bend^,  instead  of  giirliiiids.  hftve  riirbofi/mls  covered 
with  ik.'uikeeii." — Atheneeum,  March  4,  ISi'Z. 

tilt-roof,  s.  A  round-topped  roof,  shaped 
like  a  tilt  or  waggon-cover. 

tittt  (2),  s.    [Tilt,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*  1.  A  thrust. 

"  HIa  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  till 
he  bad  eiitertiiiiied  Imu  witli  the  slaughter  of  two  or 
three  of  hia  liege  aiibjecta.  whoiu  he  very  dexterously 
put  to  death  with  the  tiU  of  his  Xauca."— Addison: 
y^eehofdir. 

2,  A  military  exercise  on  horseback,  in 
which  the  combatants  attacked  each  other 
with  lances;  lieute,  a  ^llarp,  liri'.f  combat, 
verbal  or  utiierwist ;  a  lively  debate  or  parlia- 
mentary quarrel. 

S.  A  tilt-hammer  (q.v.j, 

4.  Inclination  forward:  as,  the  tilt  of  a 
cask. 

II.  Geol. :  An  upheaval  of  the  strata  to  a 
high  angle  of  elevation  ;  the  strata  thus  up- 
heaved. 

^  Full  tilt :  With  full  force  directly  against 
anything. 

"  The  lieast  comea  full-tUt  at  the  CRUoe."— Dumpier  : 

Voyijes  [Mi.  167tl). 

tilt-hammer,  s.  A  large  hammer  worked 
by  steam  or  water-jjnwer,  and  used  princi- 
pally in  compacting  the  balls  of  iron  as  they 
come  from  the  puddling-ftirnace,  and  driving 
out  the  dross  with  which  the  iron  is  asso- 
ciated when  in  the  form  of  pig,  and  some  of 
which  is  removed  by  the  reverberating  flames 
of  the  furnace.  It  is  also  used  in  heavy 
forging.  The  ordinary  tilt-hammer  has  a 
cast-iron  helve  a,  supported  at  the  end  h  on 
plummer-blocks,  fixed  upon  wooden  beams  to 
ease  the  Jar.    The   head  c,  of  wruught-iron 
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fcced  with  steel,  passes  through  an  eye  In  the 
helve,  and  is  secured  by  a  key.  The  base  of 
the  anvil  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the  pane  d  of 
wrought-iron,  faced  with  steel.  The  head  is 
raised  by  a  series  of  cams  ujion  a  cast-iron 
collar  e,  called  the  cam-ring  bag,  fixed  on  the 
shaft  /,  which  is  provided  with  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel. The  hammer  has  usually  a  drop  of  16 
to  24  inches,  and  strikes  75  to  100  blows  per 
minute.  When  not  in  use  it  is  propped  up  by 
the  support  g.  The  power  is  applied  and  re- 
gulated by  the  use  of  a  font-treadle  running 
around  the  bed  of  the  hammer  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  operator  can  stand  in  front 
or  on  either  side. 

tilt-mill,  s.     A    building   where  a  tilt- 
hammer  is  used. 

tilt-steel,  s.    Forged  or  hammered  steel. 

tilt  yard,  s.    A  place  for  tilting;  lists  for 
tilting. 

"  Sir  Artisale  Into  the  tUt-uard  came." 

Spencer  :  F.  y.,  V.  111.  10. 


tilt,  *  tylte,  vX  &  t.  [A.S.  tealt  =  unsteady, 
t"ltering  ;  ^'y//'c/i  =  to  totter;  cog.  wilh  Icel. 
tuttn  =  to  amble  as  a  horse  ;  Sw.  tulta  =  to 
wartdle ;  Ger.  iclt  =  an  ambling  pace ;  zelter  = 
a  p-iifrey.) 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  totter,  to  fall. 

"  Thia  lli£  toim  schal  tylte  to  grounde.* 

Atiit,  Poetm,  ML 

*  2,  To  toss  almut,  to  ride  or  float. 

"  The  tluatliii;  vea^el  .  .  . 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  wnvea." 

Hilton  ■  P.  £...  Xl.  747. 

3.  To  run  or  ride  and  thrust  with  a  lance  ; 
to  joust,  as  in  a  tournament. 

4.  To  fight  ;  to  thrust  in  general. 

"  Swords  out  and  tilling  oue  n.1  other'a  breast" 

Hhakesp.  :  Othello,  it  8. 

5.  To  lean  or  be  inclined  forwani  :  to  rise 
or  fall  into  a  slanting  position  ;  to  fall  as  on 
one  side.    (Frequently  with  wp.) 

"  As  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tUfing  tor- 
WFirda  hy  the  uiusctes  of  the  back,  so  fi'in  fultiug 
b.ickwH.rd  by  those  of  the  belly."— Gre»:  Cutinotugia. 

B.  Tratisitive : 

*  1.  To  thrust  a  weapon  at. 

"  lie  should  filt  lier." 
Beawn.  i  Flet. :   Woman't  f^te,  ilL  8. 

*  2.  To  point  or  thrust,  as  a  weapon. 

"  Now  horrid  slaughter  reigns  : 
Sons  ngainat  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lauce, 
Careless  of  duty."  Philips.   (Todd.) 

3.  To  incline  ;  to  raise  one  end  of,  as  of  a 
cask,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
liquor.     (Frequently  with  up.) 

i.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt  or  tilt- 
hammer  :  as.  To  tiU  steeL 

II  To  tilt  lip; 

Geol.  :  To  throw  up  suddenly  or  abruptly  at 
ahigh  angle  of  inclination  :  as,  The  strata  were 
tilted  up.  The  upheaval  has  often  led  to  tlie 
fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  beds  thus 
elevated. 

tilt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a     [Tilt,  v.] 

tilted-Steel,  s.  Blistered  steel  heated  in 
a  furnace  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
tilt-hammer,  which  strikes  about  700  blows 
per  minute,  and  increases  the  solidity  and 
tenacity  of  the  metal. 

tilt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tilt,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tilts  or  jousts. 

"  Many  a  bold  tUter,  who  missed  the  mark  with  the 
erearpoiut,  had  his  liend  dasl>ed  against  it  in  bis 
bluuuerlug  career," — Knight:  Pictorial  Hi»t.  Eng.,  11. 
876. 

2.  One  who  tilts  or  inclines  anything. 

3.  One  who  hammers  with  a  tilt  or  tilt- 
hammer. 

tnth.  s.    [A.S.  tildh.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  tilling  or  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  a  crop;  tillage,  hus- 
bandry. 

"  Her  plenteous  womb 
Expressed  Its  full  tilth  atid  husbandry." 

^hnkesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  L  4, 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  tilled  or 
prepared  for  a  crop, 

"  The  lands  should  be  reduced  to  a  flue  tilth."— 
Sniillison:  Ua^ul  Book  for  Partners  p.  12, 

*  3.  That  which  is  tilled  ;  tillage  ground. 

"  O'er  the  rough  tilth  he  cast  his  eyes  arnund, 
Aud  souu  the  plough  of  Rdaniant  he  found," 

Fawkes:  Apollonius  Jihodius  ;  Argoti.,  \y. 

4.  The  degree  or  depth  of  soil  turned  by  the 
plough  or  spade  ;  that  available  soil  on  the 
earth's  surface  which  the  roots  of  crops 
strike. 

tilt'-xng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tilt,  v.] 

tilting-fiUet,  s.    [Arris-fillet.] 

tilting-helxnet,  s.  A  large  helmet  sorae- 
tim(S  wiii-n  owv  the  other  at  tournaments. 

tiltlng-spear,  s.  A  spear  used  in  tour- 
naments. 

*  til'-ture,  s.  [Formed  from  tiU,  v.,  on  a  sup- 
posed analnyy  with  culture.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  tilling  land  ;  tillage. 

"  Good  tilth  brings  seedei, 
Euill  ftltiire  weedes.' 
Tuxser  :  Btisbandry  ;  March's  Abstract. 

tir-wood,  s.     [Til  (3).] 

tun'-a-9ite,  s.  [From  Lat.  Timanim  minui 
=  Gamzigrad,  Servia;  suff.  -ite  (PetroL).l 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a 
felsitic  rock  enclosing  crystals  of  white  fel- 
spar,  &c.      Now    shown    to    belong    to    the 


andL'sites  (q.v.),  some  bfing  quartz-free,  and 
others  groujiiiig  with  the  Quartz-andesites. 

tl-ma'-U-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  Tlie  type-genus  of  Timaliinee  (q.v.), 
with  twelve  species  from  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatis,  Borneo,  and  Java.  Bill  with  sides 
much  compressed  to  tip;  few  short  bristles 
at  base ;  nostrils  in  small  groove,  sendlunar 
opening  with  a  small  scale;  wings  fifth  to 
seventh  quills  longest;  tarsi  with  one  long 
scale  in  front. 

tim-a-li'-i-ds9.  s.  pZ.    [Mod.  Lat.  ttmali(a): 

Lat.  f'-m.  ailj.  suff.  -tr/n;.] 

Ornith.:  Babbling  Thrushes;  a  group  of 
small,  strong-legged,  active  Passerine  bird^*, 
mostly  of  dull  colours,  which  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region,  in  every 
part  of  which  they  abound,  wliile  they  are 
much  less  plentiful  in  Australia  and  AtrJca. 
The  Indo-Chinese  sub-region  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  family,  whence  it  diminishes 
rapidly  in  all  directions  in  variety  of  both 
generic  aud  specific  furms.  Wallace  puts  the 
genera  at  thirty-hve  and  the  species  at  2-10. 
Other  wi-iters  extend  the  limits  of  the  family, 
which  they  place  undertheTurdiformes(q.v.), 
making  the  chief  characteristic  a  rounded  and 
concave  wing,  and  divide  it  into  the  follow- 
ing sub- families  :  Troglodytinfc,  Brai-hy- 
podintt,  Timaliinje,  Cisticolinie,  and  Miminae. 

ti-mal-i-i'-nae.  s,  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  timaliia); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Timaliidie  (q.v.), 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  family  Tima- 
liidie as  first  described  above.  Bill  modei'ate, 
keel  curved  ;  nostrils  exposed ;  wings  short 
aud  rounded;  tail  graduated;  tarsi  long  and 
strong;  toes  long,  strong,  with  large  scales 
above ;  claws  compressed  and  sharp. 

tim-ar'-cha,  s.     [Gr.  Ti^apxia  {timarchia)  ^ 
honour,  respect.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Chrysomelidae,  akin  to 
Chiysomela,  but  without  wings,  and  h;i\ing 
the  elytra  joined.  One  species,  Timarcha 
tenehricosa,  is  popularly  called  the  Bloody-nose 
Beetle. 

ti-ma'-ri-6t,  s.     [Turk.]    (See  extract.) 

"Those  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  teuure,  possess 
land  ou  condition  of  service,  are  called  Tiinnrixts ; 
they  serve  as  Spnhia,  according  to  tlie  exteut  o(  terri- 
tory, a.nd  bring  h  certH.in  numbei'  into  the  Held,  ceuer* 
ally  cavalry,"— fi^roit;  Bride  of  Abj/dos.    (NoteJ 

tim'-bal,  s.    [Tymbal.] 

tim'-ber  (1),  *  tim-bre,  *  tym-ber,  s.  ka, 

[A,S.  timht^r  =  stuff  or  material  to  build  with  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  timmer=  timber  orstiuctuie  ; 
Icel,  timbr ;  Dan.  tommer ;  Sw.  timnur ;  Ger. 
ziinmer  =  a  room,  timber  ;  Goth,  timrjan  =  to 
build;  timrja  =  a.  builder;  leel.  timbra=- to 
build;  Dan.  tomre;  Ger.  zimmern ;  A.S.  (iwt- 
hrian=  to  build.  From  the  same  root  as  Gr. 
SefHii  (demo)  =  to  build;  Eng,  dome,  domicile, 
domestic,  &c. ;  Lat.  domus=:&  house.  The  b 
is  exci'escent,  as  in  number.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Trees  cut  down,  squared,  or  capable  of 
being  squared,  into  beams,  rafters,  boards, 
planks,  &c.,  to  be  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  ships,  &c.,  or  in  carpentry, 
jninery,  &c,  [Batien,  Beam,  Board,  Deal, 
Fo.sT,  Rafter,  &c.]  Timber  is  usually  sold 
by  the  load.  A  load  of  rough  or  uidiewn 
timber  is  forty  cubic  feet,  and  a  load  of  squared 
timber  fifty  cubic  feet,  estimated  to  weigh 
twenty  cwt.  In  the  case  of  planks,  deals, 
&c.,  the  load  consists  of  so  many  square  feet. 
Thus,  a  load  of  one-inch  plank  is  UOO  square 
feet,  a  load  of  planks  thicker  than  one  inch 
equals  600  square  feet  divided  by  the  thick- 
ness in  inches.  The  term  is  often  used  for  all 
kinds  of  felled  and  seasoned  wood. 

2.  A  general  term  for  growing  trees  yielding 
wood  suital>le  for  constructive  purposes.  The 
chief  are  fir,  pine,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  syca- 
more, walnut,  chestnut,  mahognny,  teak,  &c. 

"Okes  there  are  as  fat  re,  straight,  tall,  aud  as  good 
tlmfierna  any  can  be,  and  also  great  sUm."—flacklu!/t : 
Voyages,  Ui.  275. 

3.  Sometimes  applied  to  growing  trees ; 
trees  generally  ;  woods. 

"  The  lack  of  timber  la  the  most  serious  drawback  o( 
the  whole  region." — Century  Magazine,  Aug.,  18B2,  p. 
607. 

4.  Apiece  of  wood  for  building,  or  already 
framed  ;  one  of  the  main  beams  of  a  building. 

"  Tiynbers  and  planks  .  .  ,  were  all  prei>ared."— 
Anton:  Voi/<ig''>.  bk.  lii.,  cb.  UU 


hSilt  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hlii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
*oiaiL  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -|ion,  -glon  =  zhua.   -cious,  -tlous*  -sious  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c  =  b^U  deL 
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*  5.  Tlie  materials  for  any  structure.  (Used 
also  tiguratively,  as  in  the  example.) 

"Such  (lis|)oaitioiis  wre  the  very  errors  of  liumn.D 
nature:  and  vet  they  are  tlie  fittest  thnber  to  lu.ike 
politicks  of.  like  to  knee  limber,  that  is  gooil  fur  stii|ja 
to  b«  tossed,  but  uot  fur  bouses  tbat  sb.ill  stand  firm." 

6,  The  body,  stem,  or  trunk  of  a  tiee. 

"  We  take 
From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  aud  part  o'  tlie  thnber." 
Shakesp.  :  Henry  Vili..  L  2. 

7.  A  leg.    {NaiiU  slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  Planks  set  to  support  the  roof 
and  side.s  of  a  g;illery  or  drift.  A  set  of  tim- 
bers consists  of  the  cap  or  head-piece,  two 
uprights,  legs,  or  stanchions,  and  the  sleeper 
or  sill, 

2.  Shiphuild.  :  One  of  the  curved  frames 
which  form  tlie  ribs  of  a  ship.  They  are  built 
up  of  several  pieces.  The  floor-timbers  are 
between  the  keel  and  keelson,  and  the  out- 
ward and  upward  extension-pieces  are  fut- 
tocks,  first,  second,  third,  &c.  The  portions 
extending  above  the  deck-level  are  the  top 
timbers.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  constructed  of  wood  : 
as,  a  timbe^r  liouse,  timber  work. 

^  Tivibers  in  the  head  .* 

ShiphiUld. :  Pieces  of  timber  with  one  end 
bearing  on  the  upjier  clieeks,  and  the  other 
extended  to  the  main  rail  of  the  head. 

timber-and-room.  s. 

Skipbiiild. :  The  widtli  of  a.  timber  and  a 
space.  Also  called  room-and-space,  or  berth- 
and -space. 

timber-brick,  s.  A  piece  of  timber,  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  lnirk,  inserted  in 
brickwork  to  attach  the  tini.sliings  to. 

tlmber-fl'anie,  5,     The  same  as  Gano- 

8AW  (q.V.). 

timber-head,  s. 

Shiphuild. :  So  nmch  of  a  frame-timber  as 
rises  above  the  deck. 

timber-hitch,  s. 

Naut. :  The  end  of  a  rope  taken  round  a 
Bpar,  led  under  and  over  the  standing  part, 
and  passed  two  or  tlrree  turns  round  its  own 
part,  making  a  j:imming-eye. 

*  timber-lode,  s. 

'  Law:  A  service  by  which  tenants  formerly 
were  bound  to  carry  felled  timber  from  the 
woods  to  the  lord's  house. 

timber-man,  s. 

Mining :  The  man  employed  in  placing 
supports  of  timber  in  the  mine. 

*  timber-mare,  s.  A  sort  of  wooden 
horse  on  which  soldiers  were  made  to  ride  as 
a  punishment. 

timber-measure, s.  [Timber, s.,  A. 1. 1.] 

timber-merchant,  s.  A  dealer  in  tim- 
ber. 

timber-scribe,  s.    A  race-knife  (q.v.). 

timber-sow,  s.     A  worm  in  wood ;  a 

■wood-louse. 

"  Divers  creatures,  thougb  they  be  loatbaome  to 
take,  are  of  tliis  kiud  ;  aa  eartb-worms,  tiiriber-tows, 
snails."— Btico'i, 

timber-toe,  s.  A  ludicrous  term  for  a 
wooden  leg  or  a  person  with  a  wooden  leg. 
Used  also  in  the  East-end  of  Loudon  for  a 
person  wearing  clogs. 

timber-trade,  s.  Commi^rce  in  timber. 
Up  till  the  tune  of  Henry  VIII.  the  woods 
and  forests  of  England  supplied  the  timber 
which  the  country  required.  In  this  reign 
and  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  various  measures 
were  passed  to  prevent  waste  of  native  wood, 
and  a  limber  trade  from  abroad  arose.  In  the 
United  8iates  the  abundance  of  native  timber 
renders  unnecessary  any  foreign  trade  except 
as  an  exportation,  or  the  importation  of  fine 
cabinet  woods  from  the  tropics.  The  export  of 
American  timber  (crude  and  manufactured) 
from  the  porta  of  the  United  States  is  large, 
reaching  in  1890  the  value  of  £28,255,745. 
The  annual  lumber  product  of  this  counti-y  is 
estimated  as  worth  8700,01)0,000. 

timber-tree,  s.  A  tree  yielding  wood  fit 
for  building  purposes. 

timber-wain,  s.    A  timber- waggon. 

"Downward  tlie  ponderous  thnber-ufiin  resounds." 
Wordsworth :  Eoening  Walk. 


A  yard  or  place  where 


timber -wor]£,  *  timber -worke,  8. 

Work  constructed  of  wood  ;  woodwork. 

"The  atone  work  withstandetb  the  fier,  and  the 
timber- aorke  the  battull  laiu." — (ioldinge :  Ccatnr, 
ful.   19L 

timber-worm,  s.  Probably  the  larva  of 
a  beetle  wliich  bores  into  and  feeds  on  timber. 

timber-yard, 

timber  is  stored. 

*  tim'-ber  (2),  5.  [Fr.  timbre  ;  Sw.  timber;  Low 
Ger.  tiuuiier ;  Ger.  zimmer^a  certain  number 
of  skins.  Remote  etym.  doubtful.]  An  old 
mercantile  term,  used  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  denote  a  certain  number  of  skins, 
in  the  case  of  the  skins  of  martens,  ermine, 
sables,  and  the  like,  40 ;  of  other  skins,  130. 

"  Having  presented  them  with  two  timber ot  sables." 
—U'-ylin     iii-fftriruition.  ii.  2i)2. 

tim'-ber  (3),  s.  [Fr.(im.&re  =  a  crest,  a  helmet.] 
Heraldry : 

1.  A  row  or  rank  of  ermine  in  a  nobleman's 
coat. 

2.  The  helmet,  mitre,  coronet,  &c.,  when 
placed  over  the  arms  in  a  complete  achieve- 
ment. 

tim'-ber  (1),  *  tim-bre,  v.t.  &  i.  (Timbkr 
(1),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  construct  with 
timber  ;  to  support  with  timber. 

"  The  sides  of  this  road,  it  was  said,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently timbered."— Da iljf  Chronicle,  March  16,  1887. 

*  B,  Intraiis. :  To  take  to  a  tree  ;  to  settle 
or  build  on  a  tree. 

•■The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  bniBhwood.  and 
the  other  limbered  upon  a  tree  hard  hy.~—L' Ealrange. 

*  tim'-ber  (2),  v.t.  [Timber  (3),  s.]  To  sur- 
mount, to  decorate,  as  a  crest  does  a  coat  of 
arms. 

"  A  purple  plume  timberi  bis  stately  crest." 

Silvester. 

tim'-bered,  "  tlm-bred,  o.    [Eng,  timber 
(1),  s. ;  -ed.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Furnished  or  constructed  with  timbers. 

"  A  low  timbered  house,  where  the  governour  abides 
all  the  daytiuie."— fiumpiffr.*  yoj/agei  [a-n.  1688f. 

2.  Covered  or  abounding  with  growing 
timber ;  wooded :  as.  The  country  is  weli 
timbered, 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Built,  framed,  shaped,  formed. 

■"  I  think.  Hector  was  not  so  clean  timbered."* 

Shtihesji.  :  Lovet  Labour's  Lott,  v.  J. 

2.  Massive  ;  like  timber. 

"  His  timbered  bones  all  broken  rudely  rurabled.** 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  V.  iL  60. 

tim'-ber-er,  s.  [Eng.  timber  {l)^  a. ;  -«r.]  A 
timber-man. 

timberer*s  axe,  s. 

Mining:  An  axe  or  hatchet  used  in  chop- 
pin;,'  to  length,  and  notching  the  timbers 
wliich  support  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
gallery  or  drift. 

tim'-ber-ling,  s.  [Eng.  timber  (1),  s. ;  dimin. 
sulf.  -ling.]    A  small  timber-tree.    {Prov.) 

*  tim-bes-tere,  *  tym-bea-tere,  s.    [Eng. 

timb{rd) ;  tern.  suit.  -ster. ]  A  woman  wlio 
played  on  the  timbrel  or  tambourine,  to  the 
music  of  which  she  danced.  They  often  went 
about  in  bands  or  companies. 

"  A  troop  of  timbrel-girls  for  tymbetterea,  as  they 
were  popularly  called)." — Lylton  :  Last  of  ths  Barons, 

cb.  ii. 

*  tim-bour-ine,  s.    [Tambourine.] 

*  tim-bre  (1),  s.    [Timber  (1),  s.] 

*  tim-bre  (2),  s.  [Fr.]  The  same  as  Timber 
{■2),  s.  (<i.y.). 

tim'-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (3).  s.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  crest  which  in  any  achievement 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  helmet. 

tim-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (4),  t3an-bre,  s.  [Fr., 

from  Lat.  lympanuin  =  a.  drum.]    [Timbrel.] 
Munc : 

*  1.  A  timbrel  (q.v.). 

"  Where  as  she  passeth  by  the  streata, 
Tliere  was  ful  mnny  a  tymbre  tteat. 
And  many  a  maide  C;iruleude-" 

Oower:  0.  A..  vL 

2.  The  quality  of  tone  distinguishing  voices, 
instruments,  and  stops,  irrespective  of  pitch 
or  intensity.  All  the  notes  of  a  given  stop  of 
an  organ  have  of  necessity  the  same  timbre, 
but  in  pitch  they  range  throughout  the  extent 


of  the  chromatic  scale.  Corresponding  note* 
of  stops  pit'-hed  in  unison,  such  as  the  open 
diapason,  duleiana,  trumpet,  bassoon, cremona, 
vox  humaua,  have  the  same  pitch,  but  tach 
differs  from  the  others  in  timbre  ;  the  quality 
of  tlie  tone  is  different.  This  diflerence  is 
attained  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the  pipes 
have  wooden  mouth-pieces,  others  metallic 
mouth-pieces,  reed  pipes,  reeds  of  varying 
qualities,  tubes  of  varying  proportions  and 
sliapes,  to  imitate  the  peculiar  sounds  of  the 
various  instruments  after  which  they  are 
named,  as  flute,  trumpet,  bassoon,  oboe,  &c. 

tim'-brel,  *  tlm'-brell,  *  tym-brel.  *  tym- 

byre,  s.  [A  dimin.'from  Mid.  Eng.  timhre^ 
from  Fr.  timbre:  O.  Fr.  tymbre=:a,  timbrel, 
fiom  Lat.  tyvipanum  =  a  drum,  from  Gr. 
Tvixwavou  (tumpanoii)  =  a  kettledrum.]  [Tym- 
panum.] 

Music:  An  instrument  of  music  ;  a  kind  of 
drum,  tabor,  or  tambourine.  It  has  been  in 
use  from  the  earliest  times  (Exod.  xv.  20).  It 
is  now  known  as  a  tambourine. 

"  Field,  town,  and  city  with  his  name  do  ring ; 
The  tender  virgiua  to  their  timbrels  sing 
Ditties  of  hiin.  '  Drayton  :  David  &  Ooliah, 

*  timbrel-girl,  s.     a  timbestere  (q.v.). 

"  She  saw  .  .  .  the  hateful  timbrel-girls,  f.>Iluwed  bj 
the  rabble,  and  weaving  their  atrange  daiiceJi  towardi 
the  spot.  "—ij/«on;  Lnal  of  the  Buruna,  Ch.  ill. 

*  tim'-brelled,  *  tim'-breled.  a.     [Eng. 

timbrel ;  -ed.]  Sung  to  the  acCLunpauiment  of 
the  timbrel. 

"  In  vain  with  ti'nbreted  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  eorcerers  bear  hia  worshtpt  ark,' 
Milton  :  On  the  A'atiinljf, 

*tim-br6r-6-gy,  5.  [Fr.  timbre  =  3i  stamp: 
Eng.  sutf.  -ulogy.]  The  science  or  study  of 
postage-stamps. 

*  tim-brdpli'-i-l3^,  s.  [Fr.  timbre  =  a  stamps 
and  Gr.  (ttAfw  (p/it/eo)  =to  love.]  The  samo 
as  Philately  (q.v.). 

"  It  is  possiblyaquestiou  whether  the  science  should 
properly  be  called  pliilately  or  timbrophily.  It  ia,  w« 
belii^ve.  also  styled  msoine  Kngllah  works  tiinhrulogy." 
—Athenceum.  Oct.  1.  1881,  p.  431. 

*,.tim-bu-rine',  a.    [Tambourine.] 

time  (1),  *  tyme,  s.    [A.S.  tima  —  time  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  timi ;    Dan.  time;  Sw.  (i»iHte  =  aa 
hour.     From  tlie  same  root  as  tide  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  general  idea  of  successive  existence  ; 
measure  of  duration.  It  is  absolute  or  rela- 
tive. Absolute  time  is  considered  without 
any  relation  to  bodies  or  their  motions.  It 
is  conceived  by  us  as  unbounded,  continuous, 
homogeneous,  unchangeable  in  the  order  of 
its  parts  and  divisible  witliout  end.  Relative 
time  is  the  sensible  measure  of  any  portion  of 
duration,  often  marked  by  particular  pheno- 
mena, as  the  apparent  revolution  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  tlie  rotation  of  tlie  earth  on 
its  axis,  &c.  Relative  time  is  divided  into 
years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  minutes, 
seconds,  and  measured  by  instruments  con- 
structed for  the  purposes,  as  clock.s,  watches, 
clirononieters,  clepsydras,  sun-dials,  hour- 
glasses, &.C.,  the  tirst  three  being  those  com- 
monly employed.  Time  is  often  personj^ed 
as  an  old  man,  winged  and  bearing  a  scythe. 

"Our  conception  of  time  oiiglnates  in  that  of 
motion  J  and  particularly  in  those  regular  and 
euuable  motions  carried  on  In  the  heavens,  the  parta 
of  which,  from  their  perfect  sluiilarity  to  each  othei\ 
are  correct  measures  of  the  continuous  and  successive 
quantity  called  Time,  with  which  they  are  crmceivad 
to  co.exi9t.  Time  therefore  may  be  defined.  Tlie  (>er- 
ceii'ed  number  of  successive  movements."— tfiZ/ioi.* 
Aristotle's  Ethics  ;  Analysis,  ch.  ii, 

2.  A  particular  portion  or  part  of  duration, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  and  con- 
sidered either  as  a  space  or  as  a  point,  a 
period  as  well  as  a  moment ;  season,  moment^ 
occasion. 

"  At  that  time  I  rajule  her  weep." 

.Shiikcap.:  7  wo  Oeiitleynen,  iv.  4. 

3.  An  age  ;  a  part  of  duration  distinct  from 
other  parts  ;  the  period  at  which  any  detinite 
event  occurred  or  person  lived :  as,  Thii 
happened  in  tlie  time  of  Moses. 

IF  The  time  :  The  present  age  or  period. 

"  7"A«  time  is  out  of  joint"      Shakesp.  :  Ham'ef,  i.  L 

4.  A  proper  occasion  or  season  for  anything; 
hence,  an  opportunity 

'"But  an  atlversary  of  no  common  prowess  wm 
watclitng  his  time.  —  Mai:auhiy :  Hist.  ICng..  cli.  Iv. 

5.  Life  or  duration  of  life  regarded  as  em- 
ployed or  destined  to  employment;  the  al- 
lotted period  of  life. 

■'I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  would  waat*  my  time  in  It 

Shakesp.     As  i'ou  like  It.  U.  4 


fete,  ISit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU :  try.  Syrian,    sb.  oe  ^  e :  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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6.  The  present  life  ;  exiteuce  or  duration 
of  a  being  in  tliis  worM. 

7.  i^ll  time,  tlie  future.sternity. 

"To  keep  your  untnlivlng  to  tinw'." 

Sft^-  tp. :  Coriolanut,  v,  3. 

8.  The  st;ite  of  tliiirs  at  a  particular 
moment  or  season  ;  preailing  state  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  circiunsta'CfS.  (Generally  in 
the  plnrai,  and  often  \sth  an  adjective,  as 
good  times,  hard  times,  tfe.) 

"  The  siwcloiia  fime$  t  great  El  Itfloetb," 

Tennyion:   team  of  fair  iVotnen,  7. 

9.  Performance  or  ccurrence  of  an  action 
or  event  with  referenc  to  rei>etition;  hence, 
simply  used  by  way  oinultiplication, 

"  Ay  me,  sbe  cries,  am  tweuty  timi^.%  Woe,  woe." 
S/id  tp.  :   I'eriru  it  Adonis.  833. 

10.  Leisure;  sufflcint  time  or  opportunity. 

"  Little  limo  fc'.dle  questionera" 

Tennyson  :  Enid,  272. 

*  11.  Duration  ofa^'eing;  age,  years. 

"A  youth  of  greater  tin'  tliaii  I  bIihII  show  to  be." 
Shaesp.  :  Two  Ofit'emen,  ii.  7. 

12.  Hour  of  deatliY^riod  of  travail  or  the 
like.    (Luke  i.  57.) 

13.  One  of  the  three  dramatic  unities 
formerly  considered  :sseiitial  in  tlie  classical 
drama.  Tlie  Unity  i)  time  consisted  in  keep- 
ing the  period  embn-ted  in  the  action  of  the 
piece  within  the  linft  of  twenty-four  hours. 

iUNlTY.] 

n.  Technically:  * 

1.  Gram.  :  The  sai.a  as  Tense,  s.  (q.v.). 

2.  Mitsic :  \ 

(1)  The  relative  dur:tion  of  a  sound  (or  rest) 
as  measured  by  the  rlythniieal  prnjiortions  of 
the  different  notes,  t.king  the  setuibreve  (o) 
as  the  unit  or  standad :  the  minim  (rj)  being 
half  tlie  seinibreve  ;  Me  ciotchet  (J)  lialf  the 
minim  ;  the  quaver  (^)  half  the  crotchet,  and 
80  on.  * 

(2)  The  division  o  musical  phrases  into 
certain  regulated  jVYtions  measured  with 
regard  to  the  value  a  the  notes  with  respect 
to  the  seinibreve,  whldi,  in  Lnodern  music,  is 
held  to  be  the  stindrd  of  time.  There  are 
two  sni-ts  of  time:  d'hile,  with  two,  four,  or 
eight  bf-ats  in  the  baifand  triple,  with  three 
beats  in  a  bar.  Therms  also  compound  time, 
or  time  formed  of  '.e  union  of  triple  with 
duple,  and  triple  vith  triple,  each  having  a 
distinctive  time  sigiature, 

(3)  The  absolute  ,elocity  or  pace  at  which 
a  movement  is  perf*|riied,  as  indicated  by  the 
directions,  quick,  i^iw,  presto,  grave,  lento, 
allegro,  ire.  '  f 

3.  Pkrennl. :  Onetf  the  perceptive  faculties, 
the  organ  of  which  n  divided  into  two  poitions, 
one  placed  above  t)«  middle  of  eacli  eyebrow. 
It  is  supposed  to  eiable  one  to  conceive  tiie 
duration  of  event-  or  phenomena,  and  their 
simultaneous  or  su'fcessive  occurrence. 

%  Tim^  is  the  g  nerie  term ;  it  is  either 
taken  for  the  wliol/^or  the  part.  We  speak 
of  time,  wlien  the  si^.ple  idea  of  time  only  is 
to  be  expressed,  as  ti^e  tim^e  of  the  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  year.  Tl,e  date  is  that  ■period  of 
time  whieli  is  reckon  d  from  tlie  date  or  com- 
mencement of  a  thii>:  to  the  time  that  it  is 
spoken  of;  hence,  ve  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  long  or  a  short  date.  Era  and 
€porh  both  refer  to  ^  jints  of  time  rendered  re- 
markable by  events" ;  but  the  former  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  the  literal  sense  for 
points  of  comput^ion  in  chronology,  as  the 
Christian  era ;  the  latter  is  indelinitely  em- 
ployed for  any  period  distinguished  by 
remarkable  events  *.  the  grand  rebellion  is  an 
tpoch  in  the  histo  v  f,f  England.    (Crohb.) 

If  1,  Absolute  ,tiii^.:  Time  irrespective  of 
local  standards  ._  ti  e  everywhere  reckoned 
from  one  standard.  ■'*« 

2.  Apparent  time,  Soiartime:  Time  as  reck- 
oned by  the  movements  of  the  sun;  tune  as 
ahown  by  a  sun-dial. 

3.  Astronomical  time :  Mean  solar  time, 
reckoned  by  counting  the  hours  continuously 
from  one  to  twenty-four,  instead  of  dividing 
them  into  two  twelves. 

4.  Attimes:  At  distant  intervals  of  duration. 
•■  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  at  thna.' 

—Judges  xiii.  25. 

5.  Civil  time:  Time  as  reekt^ned  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  or  of  ordinary  life.  In  most 
civilised  countries  the  division  of  civil  time  is 
into  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  besides  vaguer  desig- 
nations, such  as  morning,  noon,  evening, 
night,  &C. 


6.  Comm/)n  ti/ne: 

(1)  MIL  :  The  ordinary  time  taken  in  march- 
ing, being  about  ninety  paces  per  minute,  as 
distinguished  from  quick  time,  in  which  110 
paces  are  taken. 

(2)  Music:  [Common-time]. 

7.  E'lnatioti  of  tim^ :  [Equation]. 

8.  Grei-nnnch  time:  Time  as  settled  by  the 
passage  of  the  sun's  centre  over  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  England.     [Railway-time.] 

9.  Ill  good  time: 

(1)  At  the  right  moment ;  in  good  season. 

•■To  Jiat  hiffoodtiyne." 

Shukesp. :  Covtedjf  qf  Errors,  II.  2. 

(2)  F<irtunately,     happily.       (Often     used 

ironically.) 

**  In  good  time  here  comes  the  noble  duke." 

HhuKcip.  :  Hivhaid  ill.,  IL  L 

10.  In  time: 

(1)  At  the  right  moment ;  before  it  is  too 
late. 

"  Gentle  (ihyiilo  given  in  (f  »nn  had  cured  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIIl.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  In  course  of  time ;  in  the  course  of 
things;  by  degrees:  eventually:  as.  He  got 
well  in  time. 

11.  Local  tim^:  Time  determined  by  the 
moment  at  which  the  sun  comes  to  the 
meridian  at  any  particular  place.  As  the  ex- 
tension of  the  railroad  syetem  has  introduced 
railroail,  or  standard,  time  into  evei-y  part 
of  tlie  United  States,  the  reckoning  of  local 
time  is  becoming  obsolete.  [Standard-time, 
Universal-time.] 

12.  Mean  tivUf  Mean  solar  time :  [Mean- 
time]. 

13.  Nick  of  time:  The  exact  moment  in 
point  of  time  required  by  necessity  or  con- 
venience ;  the  critical  moment. 

14.  Railroad  time:  Standard  time,  to  which 
all  railroad  clocks  are  atljnsted. 

^  Central-time;  Ea-^teini'time ;  Mountain-time; 
Pacific-time.     [See  Univehsal-jime] 

15.  Sidereal  time :  [Sidereal-time]. 

16.  Soiartime:  [1[  2.]. 

17.  Time  about :  Alternately. 

18.  Time  enough:  In  season ;  soon  enough. 

19.  Time  of  day  : 

(1)  A  greeting  or  salutation  appropriate  to 
the  hour  of  the  day,  as  Goud  morning,  Good 
evening,  &c. 

"  When  every  one  will  give  the  lime  of  day." 

Shiikesp.  :  2  Uenry  VI.,  lit  1. 

(2)  The  latest  aspect  of  affairs ;  a  dodge. 
(Slang.) 

*  20.  Time  of  grace :  Time  during  which 
hunting  could  be  lawfully  carried  on. 

21.  Time  out  of  mind,  Time  i7iimemorial : 
Law:  Time  beyond  legal  memory:  that  is, 

the  time   prior  to  the  reigu  of  Richard  1., 
A.D.  11S9. 

22.  To  beat  time  :  [Beat,  v.,  C.  16]. 

23.  To  TJiore,  run,  or  go  against  tim^:  To 
move,  run,  or  go,  as  a  horse,  a  runner,  &c., 
as  fast  as  possible  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
greatest  speed  attainable,  or  the  greatest 
distance  tliat  can  be  passed  over  in  a  certain 
time. 

24.  To  kill  time:  To  beguile  time;  to  occupy 
one's  self  so  as  to  cause  the  time  to  pass 
pleasantly  or  without  tediousneas. 

25.  To  lose  time  : 

(1)  To  fail  by  delay  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  "afforded  by  the  conjunc- 
ture ;  to  delay. 

•■  The  earl  toat  no  tim^.  hut  marched  da;  and  night" 
—Clarendon, 

(2)  To  go  too  slow :  as,  A  watch  or  clock 
loses  tivie, 

26.  True  time: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  Mean  time  as  kept  by  a 
good  clock. 

(2)  Aslron. :  Apparent  time  as  reckoned 
from  the  transit  of  the  sun's  centre  over  the 
meridian. 

If  Time  is  used  in  many  compounds,  the 
meatiin;;s  of  which  are  foi-  the  most  part  self- 
explanatory:  as,  time-battered,  time-enduring, 
time-worn,  &c. 

time-ball,  s.  A  ball  on  a  pole,  dropped 
by  electricity  at  a  prescribed  instant  of  time 
(usually  12  m.);  an  electric  time-ball.  It  is 
used  especially  in  maritime  cities  to  give  time 
to  the  officers  of  the  ships  in  port. 


time  -  bargain,  s.  An  engagement  en- 
tered into  with  a  view  to  being  closed  before 
or  at  a  given  time.  The  siibjcct  of  these 
bargains  may  be  any  cominodity  whatever, 
suirh  as  Cotton,  iron,  wool,  tobacco,  corn,  Ac, 
ami  purchase;*  or  sales  of  these  commodities 
against  time  are  often  made.  But  by  far  the 
largest  numbt-r  of  time  bargains  are  made  in 
Stock  Excliatige  securities  ;  and  are  generally 
mere  gambling  transactions,  airricd  on  from 
time  to  time  by  the  mere  payment  of  the  dif- 
ference between  tlie  stipulated  price  and  the 
actual  price  on  the  settling-day. 


e-bargaitig  orl^iiiiitcd  in  the  pntctlcf  of  doatng 

k  for  nix  weelcs  In  each  quarter  t->T  tb<-  pr»- 

pKratluu  o(  ttie  divideiidft.     Ab  no  transfer  coiila  b 


the  bunk  for  n 


mnde  duriiii;  tlmt  pcri"il.  it  became  a  iimctice  to  l>»» 
and  Bell  for  the  o|>enlng.  Ttie  h)itilt,  once  foniiLd, 
waa  extended  to  other  ntocka,  and  aa  neither  ntock 
U(ir  capital   was  necesMary  for  the  couclualuii  of  bar- 

faiiiB,  it  opL-iii-d  the  wny  fur  a  boHt  of  iiecdy  adveife 
urers,  who  were  not  slow  to  avail  tl)emselvt«B  of  tha 
oi)iiortuuity  of  inaklug  a  gain,  wlitto  they  bad  oothing 
iu\<jse."—^itheU:  Coundiig-hotm!  OicC 

time-beguiling,  a.     Making  time  pass 

quickly  ami  jileasautly  away. 

"  A  tim*  h.'juilittg  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fund  if.irtner,  silent  in  the  neat  " 

Wordtworth:  Excursion,  bk.  tJ, 

•time-bettering,  a.  Improving  the 
state  nf  tilings  ;  full  of  innovations. 

"  Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-hrttering  days." 
Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  3X 

*  time-be  wasted,  a.  Consumed  or  used 
up  by  time. 

"  My  oil-dried  lamiv  and  time-bew-isted  lipht." 

Shakesp. :  JUchard  il.,  L  & 

*  time-bill,  s.     A  time-t^ible. 

time-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  is  kepi 
a  recuid  of  the  time  persons  have  worked. 

*  time-candle,  s.  A  candle  in  which  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  material  and  the  wick 
are  so  regulated  that  a  certain  length  will 
burn  in  a  given  time.  Candles  coloured  or  in- 
dented at  certain  intervals  so  as  to  mark  time 
were  patented  in  England  in  1S59. 

time-detector,  s.  An  instrument  for 
recording  the  time  at  which  a  watchman  may 
be  present  at  different  stations  on  his  beat. 

time-fuse,  s.  A  fuse  which  can  be  so 
arran;^ed  as  to  explode  a  charge  at  a  certain 
determinate  interval  after  the  time  of  its  igni- 
tion. This  is  usually  effected  either  by  cutting 
out  or  off  a  portion  of  the  fuse  or  by  employ- 
ing compositions  of  which  given  lengths  burn 
at  different  rates. 

time-gun,  s.  A  gun  which  is  flred  by 
electricity  at  a  particular  time  of  day,  as  on  the 
falling  of  a  time-ball,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

time-haUowed,  a.  Hallowed  or  sancti- 
fled  by  age. 

"The  enencetic  words 
Which  a  time-haUoie,'d  poetliath  employU" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  tr 

time-llOIlored,  a.  Honored  for  a 
long  time;  venerable  and  worthy  of  honor 
Toy  reason  of  antiquity  and  long  continuance  ; 
being  of  a  venerable  age. 

"  Herself  the  solitary  acion  left 
Of  a  lime-honoured  race."  Byron:  Dream,  X 

time-keeper,  s. 

1.  A  clock,  watch,  or  chronometer. 

"The  a'\me  watch,  or  tim^-keeper,  which  I  had 
carried  out  iu  my  last  voyage."— Coot:  Third  Voyaga, 
bk.  L,  ch.  L 

2.  A  person  who  keeps,  marks,  regulates, 
or  records  the  times,  as  of  the  dep:irture  of 
conveyances,  performances  in  races,  &c,, 
hours  worked  by  workmen,  &c 

time-lock,  s.  A  lock  having  clock-work 
attached,  wliich,  when  wound  up  and  locked, 
prevents  the  bolt  being  withdrawn,  even  by 
means  of  the  proper  key,  until  a  certain  inter- 
val of  time  has  elapsed. 

time-piece,  s.  An  instrument  for  re- 
cording time  ;  especially  a  small  clock  jdaoed 
on  mantel-pieces,  side-tables,  &c. 

"  That  warning  lime.piec.e  never  ceased." 

Loug/eUouf :  Old  Clock  on  ths  Statf% 

time-pleaser,  5.  One  who  compliea 
with  the  prevailing  opinions,  whatever  thef 
may  be. 

"  TtTne-plt'isers,  flatterers,  foes  to  uuhleneaa." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanii4,  liL  I 

time-server,  s. 

*  1.  One  engaged  in  serving  his  time.  Not 
originally  conveying  the  imputation  which  it 
does  now. 

"  Ha  is  a  gufod  time-trrver  that  improves  the  present 
for  God's  glory  and  hisowu  salvatioii." — fitlier:  Solg 
Utate.  vol  ill.,  ch.  xix. 


boU.  boy;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  cborus,  ^hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-clazk.  -tian  =:  slian.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -sioa  —  zhuM.    -^lous,  -tious,  -sious  =■  shixs«   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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t.  One  who  acts  In  acrordnnce  with  cir- 
cuiiLstaiices ;  one  wji.i  suits  his  coniluct. 
opinions,  ami  in.inni-r-s  tn  tl"?  times  ;  one  wIid 
oWmiinusly  complies  with  the  ruling  power. 

time-serving,  a.  &  s. 

A.  .4.1  attj. :  Complying  with  tlie  times; 
obHpquiousIy  complying  with  the  ruling  jiower. 

"  III  vniii  the  thiu'-sfrHiiff  Mahotra  miiK'oiI  tlieiimelvea 
on  till-  kiii^''is  ^UX^.'—Oardiner  A  ituUimjtr ;  liUroU. 
to  Eng.  JliJti..  oil.  lii. 

B.  As  subsL:  An  actinj;  conformably  to 
times  and  seasons ;  usually  an  obsequious 
compliance  witli  the  liumours  of  tlioso  in 
power,  implying  a  siiirender  of  one's  inde- 
peiidence,  and  sometimes  of  one's  Integrity. 

"If  Biic)),  by  triniiuhig  ami  tlmeservinff,  which  nro 
but  two  wurila  for  the  siiiiie  thing,  abniiduii  the  Church 
of  Hii^laiu),  tliln  will  jirculiice  cuiifushiiu"— .VourA. 

tixne-servingness,  ,".  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  time-serving  ;  a  truckling  line 
ef  conduct. 

"Tir7ie-i:ervln0nessiiadmnlic9,"—yorth:  Lifeof  Lord 
euU/orJ,  i.  2. 

time-table,  5. 

1.  A  table  or  register  of  times,  as  of  the 
hours  of  departure  or  arrival  of  trains,  steam- 
boats, fee,  of  the  hours  to  be  observed  in 
schools,  &c. 

2.  A  record  of  time  of  employes. 

3.  A  board  divided  by  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines  rejiresenting  time  and  tlist-'ince  re- 
spectively, and  used  to  denote  speed  of  ti-ains. 

4.  A  table  containing  the  relative  value  of 
every  note  in  music. 

time.  v.t.  h  i.    [Time,  8.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  adapt  to  the  time,  or  occasion ;  to 
bring,  begin,  or  perform  at  the  proper  time  or 
season. 

"The  powerful  fmpreMion  bein?  wett  timsd,  pro- 
duced 111  them  H  perniiiiieut  relionuatlou.'— A'noj: ; 
Winter  Kvcninga.  even.  SO. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

••  Alone  1  tri'iul  this  pfiUi— for  aught  I  know, 
TiwUig  my  stf|w  to  thiiie." 
Woriisworfh  :  fn-^ms  on  the  Namlnij  qf  Pl<tc«»,  No.  vl. 

3.  To  ascertain,  mark,  or  record  the  time, 
duration,  or  rate  of. 

"It  won! J  he  well  to  kuow  whether  the  Bpueds 
cbtted  to  hiive  been  attniiied  hy  tlie  Scotch  expresa 
were  priived  hy  acttinl  thuinrj  with  a  watch,  or  only 
guessed  t^V—Utobe.  Sept.  I,  ISSS. 

4.  To  measure,  as  in  nuisic  or  hannony. 
*B,  Iniransitivt : 

1.  To  keep  time  ;  to  harmonize. 

2.  To  waste  time ;  to  jirocrastinate,  to  delay. 

"Tliey  rimfd  it  out  nil  that  sprliig,  and  a  preat  part 
of  the  next  mmiuier."— Z^iimii;!  ;  I/isi,  Eng.,  p.  81. 

•time'-fiil,  a.   [Eng.  (inw,  and;^Z(0.]  Season- 
able, timely,  early. 

"  InterruptlDK  hy  his  vlKllantendeAVouraftll  ofTor  of 


•time'-ist,  s.  [Eng,  (im(c);  -ist.}  One  who 
keeps  time  in  music  ;  a  timist.  (Used  with  a 
qualifying  adjective  :  as,  a  good  timeist,  a  bad 
tiiaeisU) 

"To  do  hor  luatlce,  she  waa  a  perfect  timeitt," — 
Jieiide :  Never  I'oo  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  ixiv. 

time'-less,  n.     [Eng,  time,  s. ;  -less.) 

1,  Unseasonable  ;  done  at  an  improper  time; 
out  of  season. 

"Alftsl  wh^iae  apeeoh  too  oft  1  broke 
WitUgatubul  rudi' atid  tiinclrfS  U-ke." 

Scott:  Mar-nioti,  111.    (lutrod.) 


*2.  Untimely,  premature,  unnatural, 
mge  t 
a  olnii 


"  Revenge  the  hli>od  ot  innoctriita 
That  Oulse  hath  alaiu  hy  treiumn  of  his  heart, 
And  brought  by  murder  to  their  /m'ic/^m  cuds," 
Marlowe  :  /-Altottrd  I  J.,  i.  1. 

•3.  Wiiliont  end  ;  interminabla. 

"  TimehM  iilght  and  chaos."  roung. 

•  time'-less-l^,    adv.      [Eng.   timeless;    -ly.] 

In  a  timeless  manner;   unseasonably,  prema- 
turely, 

"  O  falreat  flow'r,  no  sooner  blown  hut  blnstod. 
Soft  silken  priinroae  fading  linnlfSiJi/." 

Milton  :  On  the  Death  of  an  Infant,  Ac. 

Hme'-li-ness.  s.  [Eng,  timHy  ; 'ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  timely  ;  seasonable- 
neas,  opportuneness. 

"  Tagitua  pronounced  his  fatlier-hi-Iaw  A^rrlcula 
}iii|>pv.  Hot  only  In  the  renown  ol  his  life,  but  In  the 
tiiiifUiifgn  of  hla  death," — Scribner t  Magazine,  April, 
18Bi>,  p.  BIS. 

•  time'-Iing,  s.  [Eng,  time^  9. ;  autr.  -ling.l  A 
time-server, 

"  Dlvera  numbetB,  which  are  falnt-heArted  and 
were,  hh  it  HeoTut'th,  but  timclingt  "—Becon:  Conti-iU9 
of  M.itthcwt  o.,gp.l ;  The  SiippHcation. 


time'-ljr^  •  time-lie,  u.  &  atit'.     [Eng.  time; 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Seasonable  ;  being  in  good  time  ;  early. 

"  Heiivi'n's  hreatlihig  liilluenee  full'd  not  to  bestow 
A  tiinaty  iiruiulae  of  uitlook'd-for  fruit." 

Words uiorth:  Whito  Doc, 

*  2.  Keeping  time  or  measure. 

3.  Early  ;  soon  attained  ;  ]>reniature. 

"  Happy  were  I  In  my  timvl//  death," 

Shdke^/^^,  :  Comedy  qf  Errors,  L  L 

*  4.  Coming  in  due  time. 

"  And  aing  to  theo  until  that  timuUe  death 
By  heaven's  dooiue  doo  ende  uiy  eirtlille  dales.' 
Spanser :  iiuiiiot  of  Time. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  good  time,  early,  soon,  sea- 
sonably, betimes. 

"  Vuu  Hpuru  the  favours  offer'd  from  his  hand, 
Think,  titiUJlu  think,  wliat  terrors  are  behind," 
O^ldsmit/i:  AnOratut-io,  li. 

"  timely  -  parted,  a.  IlaviuL'  died  a 
natural  de.illi.    (SkakefiK  :  2  Henry  VL,  iii.  2.) 

ti-men'-6-guy,  s.     [Ktym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  made  fast  to  an  anchor  when 
stowed,  to  keep  ropes  from  fouling  on  it. 

*  time'-ous,  *  tim'-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  t'utie,  s. ; 
-aws.]     Timely,  seasonable. 

"  By  a  wise  and  titmnii  Inquisition,  the  peccant 
humoura  and  humourlsta  may  be  diacovered,  purged, 
or  cut  oS."— Bacon. 

*  tim.e'-ous-ly,  ft.  [Eng.  tlmeous  :  -hj.]  In  a 
timeous  manner ;  in  good  time;  betimes. 

'■  But  I  timeouily  remembered  Benjamin  West's 
entry  in  hla  diaiy.'  —I)aUy  Telegraph,  March  1,  1886. 

tim'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tlm{e),  v.  ;  -er.l  One  wlio 
or  that  which  times ;  specif.,  a  watch  which 
lias  a  seconds-hand,  revolving  once  in  a 
minute,  and  a  counting  baud  which  records 
minutes.  It  hns  a  projeeting  pin  which, 
when  pressed,  causes  the  hand  to  Hy  back  to 
zero,  and  remain  there  till  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. A  form  of  stop-wateh,  keeping  not 
actual  time,  but  the  time  between  events, 
sueh  as  the  stiirting  and  arrival  time  in  a 
race.     [Half-timer.  J 

tim'-id,  s.  [Fr.  ii»ii(/€,  from  Lilt.  (i»ii(f(i5  =  fuU 
of  fear;  timor  =  fear;  timeo  =  to  fear;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  tlviido.]  Fearful ;  wanting 
nerve  or  courage  to  meet  danger  ;  timorous. 

"  And  of  rendering  to  hiie  aorvlcea  from  which 
Bcrupuluus  or  timid  agreuts  might  have  ehruuk."— 
Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

ti-mid'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  Umiditi,  from  Lat. 
tiinitlUatcm,  accus.  of  timxditas,  from  timidns 
=  timid  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
timid  ;  fearfulnesa  ;  want  of  courage  to  meet 
danger;  tiinorousness. 

"  Thia  proceedeth  fiom  nothing  elao  but  extreamo 
folly  and  timiditt/  of  heart." — P.  ffoltand:  Plutarch, 
p.  234. 

tim'-id-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  timid;  -ly.]  In  a 
timid  mamier  ;  without  courage, 

tim'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  timi^i;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  timid  ;  timidity. 

*  tim'-id-OUS,  n,  [Lnt.  tlmidiis  =  timid 
(q.v.).]    Timid,  fearful,  timorous. 

"  Furt\un'  th  audacious  doth  Juvare, 
But  lets  the  ttmldntia  miscarry." 

Biitli>r:  Uu'iibnu.  pt  L.  0.  ill. 

tim'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Time,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

Mach. :  The  regulation  of  the  parts  of  a 
machine  so  that  all  the  motions  sh;dl  tiiko 
place  in  duo  order  and  time.  Tliis  m:iy  be 
illustrated  in  the  sewing  machine,  in  which 
the  stroke  of  the  needle,  the  shuttle,  and  the 
feed  fake  plaro  necessarily  in  an  exact  se- 
quence, 

timing-apparatus,  5. 

Jiail.  :  An  apparatus  fur  automatically  re- 
cording the  rate  of  speed  of  rail  way- trains. 

*tUU'-ish,  a.  [Eng,  tim{e);  -isA.J  Fashion- 
able. 

"A  ti'tihh  gentleman  accoutered  with  aword  and 

jierukc.'— //(!»•/,  Miscell..  I.  6111, 

tim'-ist,  s.     [Eng.  tim(e);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  keeps  time  in  music.  (With  a 
quiilifying  adjective  ;  as,  a  good  timiat,  a  bad 
timist.) 

*  2.  A  time-server. 

"  A  (JrriMtls  )i  iionu  ailjectivo  of  the  proaent  tense. 
He  hath  no  more  of  a  uunactunce  than  fear,  luid  hia 
religion  la  not  hia  but  tho  prince's."— frtTftiiri*  ; 
Vhoructers,  sign.  F,.  T,  b. 


tim'-mexi,  s.    [Taw.ne,] 

Fahri'-.:  A  kiut  of  woollea  cloth  ;  tamine. 

"Amid  the  t<>lU  •>  broadcloth  und  limmen.'—iHm 
Fen-ifr  r  IniierHanc>i   liL  li. 

tim'-mer,  s.    [Tt5{',^Ea.l    (Scotch.) 

ti-mdc'-ra-fj^,  s.  [Gr.  TitioKparia  (Wmo* 
krutia):  ti^»j  (tim\)  =  honour,  worth,  and 
Kpareiu  (kniti'6)  —  t>  rule.]  A  form  of  govorn- 
meut  in  wliicli  a  ce-tain  amount  of  property 
is  requisite  as  a  qlililleation  for  otflce.  It 
also  si^nitied  a  govlrnment  which  formed  a 
sort  of  mean  betw^iin  aristocracy  and  oli- 
garchy, when  the  rul.r'ig  classes,  ctunposed  of 
tlio  best  and  noblest]  citizens,  struggled  for 
pre-eminence  betweeiithemselves. 

"  Timocracu  \  ls|  a  teri.r'made  use  of  by  some  Greek 
writers,  eapt-cially  AriiU^ie.  tosltjnlfy  a  {wcullar  foim 
of  couatitutiuii :  but  thor(,are  two  ditleieiit  senses  In 
which  it  la  thus  used,  coi,'e!<|>onding  to  the  dilferent 
meanings  of  the  word.  TiitJ,  a  price,  or  honour,  from 
which  It  la  derived  Ace  ^linw  tn  the  flrst,  It  repre- 
sputa  a  state  in  which  thl  (lualirtcntlon  for  office  la  a 
certain  amount  of  properW  ;  lu  the  Imter,  It  is  a  kind 
of  mean  between  ariMtoct-'^:y  and  uliunrchy,  when  the 
niling  class,  who  arestil>i./ie  beat  and  noblest  citizens, 


*  ti'-mo-crat-ic,  a  Timocracy.)  Of,  per- 
taining tn,  or  of  the  n>  ure  of  a  timocracy. 

"  The  thnncrafic  domoNHcles  of  the  Achtcaiia  rose 
upon  the  riiiiia  of  those  if<tellectual  .  .  .  oligarchic." 
—a.  //.  Lcwrs :  Hist   PhiUi  iiphy  (ed.  1880},  1.  25. 

ti-mon-eer',  5.  [Fr.  tlnonnier,  fi'om  timon  = 
a  helm  or  tiller,  from  >  jat,  temonem,  aqchs.  of 
temo  —  a  pole.]  ,^, 

Naut.:  A  lielinsmafi  .  also,  one  on  the  look- 
out who  directs  a  heli  ismau. 

"  While  o'er  the  fuaniltho  ship  lmi>etuou3  fllea 
The  helm  th'  atteutf  e  timonecr  iipplitAB." 

:  Falconer:  Shipwreck,  U. 

"  ti'-mon-ist,  s.     [See  '  lef.]    A  mi.santhrope ; 

like  Timon  of  Athens.^' 

"  I  did  It  to  retire  ii  ,!  from  the  world 
And  turn  my  muc  <  into  a  Timojiist." 

Dekker:  Sutiromastix, 
-  J.       -  <* 

*  ti'-mon-ize,  V.t,    [Tjmonist,]    To  play  the 

niisuuthrope.  '' 

"  I  shoiilil  he  ti'injded  n  Timnniw,  and  cInpR  Satyt 
on  the  whole  species."— l\<if;emon  Instructed,  p.  SOS. 

tim-6-rd'-sd,  adv.    a.  jiI.  ] 
Mas.:  With  hesitjitt>n. 

tim'or-ous,  "  tim'-!ir-oiis,  "  tym-er- 
ous,  a.  [As  if  from  *  Lat,  timorosus,  tiom 
(('mur  ==fear.]    [Timid.  ^^ 

1.  Fearful  of  dange-;  timid;  wanting 
courage  or  nerve.  4 

"  So  with  her  young,  nuik  the  woodland  shade*, 
A  ftrnorouj  hlud  the  lioiis  court  luviidea." 

Pope:  SPmer;  Odyssej/  xvlU  HI. 

2,  Indicating  fear;  c/jaracterized  by  fear; 
full  of  scruples.  < 

"  With  like  fijnoroiii  fifvent  and  dire  veil." 

Sh^lkcS/K       Vlhello,  L  1. 

tim'-dr-ou8-ly,  *  tiir'-er-ous-l3^,  adv. 
(Eng.  tim-irous  ;  -ly.]  J(a  a  timoious  manner  ; 
fearfully;  timidly;  w-;n  fear. 

*'  nmorouiff/  confeaa 
The  m.'inner  and  the  p  irjjose  of  hia  tunsons." 

Sliu  ■:rip.  ■  /iichard  III.,  ill.  6. 

titm-or-ous-ness,  * . .ym-er-oua-nesse, 

s.     [Eng.   timorous;  -vess.]     The   quality  or 
state  of  being  tiraorousi;  fearfiilness  ;  timidity. 

"  If  he  flnila  In  any  of  th^m  a  foolish  timomtumeu 
(fur  so  he  calls  the  Hrst  np/tfftrance  of  a  tender  con. 
science),  lie  calls  them  tfola  and  hlockheadt." — 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress  pU  i. 

tim.'-dr-Some,  n.  [I^t^  timor  =.  fear;  Eng 
sutf.  -same.]  Easily  friKhtL-ned ;  timid,  {Scotch.) 

Tim'-d-thy,  5.  [Lat.  Tivwtheus;  Gr.  Tt/i<i- 
6to<;  {Timotlieos)  =  one  who  honouis  God;  aa 
adj.  =  honouring  God  ;  l-'^oito  (timao)  =  to 
iionoiir,  and  0eds  itlieos)=:  3od.] 

Script.  Biog.  :  One  of  the  companions  of 
St.  Paul  on  his  missionary  travels.  Timothy 
was  born  either  at  Lystra  or  Derbe ;  his  father 
was  a  Greek,  his  mother  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi. 
1-2),  Both  his  mother  Eunice  and  iiis  grand- 
mother Lois  were  Christians  (2  Tim.  i.  6), 
bavin;;  probably  been  converted  by  St.  Paul 
on  his  flrst  missionary  tour  thronjih  Lycaonia 
(Acts  xiv.  6).  Hence  Tinrntliy  early  knew  the 
[Jewisli]  scriptures,  probably  with  Cliristian 
interpretations  (2  Tim.  iii.  15);  but  his  actual 
conversion  seems  to  have  been  eflected  through 
the  instrumentality  of  tjt,  Paul,  if,  indeed, 
this  be  the  meaning  i>f  the  phrase  "my  own 
aon  in  the  faith  "  (I  Tim.  i,  2).  His  constitution 
was  feeble,  sensitive,  with  a  certain  tendency 
to  asceticism,  yet  not  free  from  temptation  to 
"youthful   Inst.s'    (2   Tim.    ii.    22).     He   waa 


f&to,  fd,t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  f^U,  father;  we,  -wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  f&U ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lEW* 
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strongly  recoimnended  to  St.  Paul  ty  the 
Christiaus  at  Lystra  and  Iconiuni.  The  apostie 
therefore  chose  him  as  inissionary  coUeagu*', 
and  had  him  cirLiinifised  for  the  sake  of 
facilitating  his  work  among  the  Jews  (Acts 
xvi.  3).  He  thoroughly  gained  tlie  confidence 
and  affection  of  St  Fk\x\.  and  was  with  him 
in  Macedonia  and  Corinth  (a.d.  o'2~oZ:  Acts 
xvii.  14,  xviii.  5  ;  1  Tliess.  i.  1),  and  at  Ephesus, 
from  whirh  he  was  des]>atehed  for  special  duty 
to  Corinth  (a.d.  5^56;  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvL  10). 
Returning,  he  was  with  St,  Paul  when  the 
seen.!  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to 
the  Romans  were  jenned  (2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Rom. 
r\i.  21),  a-s  also  when  he  passed  through  Asia 
Minor  prior  to  his  arrest  (a.d.  oT-5S  ;  Acts 
IX.  4),  and  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
(a.d.  01-63 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1 ;  PliU.  i.  1). 
Probably  about  a-D.  (A  he  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  Ephesian  church.  In  Heb.  liii.  23  his 
own  iuipris*innitntandli!>eratiun  are  recorded. 
Tradition  makes  him  ultimately  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom, either  in  a.d.  9u  or  in  a.d.  109. 

^  (1)  The  First  Epistlt  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
TitRotky  : 

Knc  Test.  Canon :  An  epistle  addressed  by 
Bt.  Paul  to  Timothy.  Some  persons  in  the 
Ephesian  church  had  taught,  or  appeared  dis- 
posed t'^  teach,  a  diMitrine  diffei-ent  from  that 
of  the  apostle.  Paul  therefore,  on  departing 
for  Macedonia,  left  Timothy  behind  to  restrain 
those  false  teachers  (1  Tim.  i.  3-7),  preten- 
tious men  too  much  given  to  profitless  '*  febles 
and  endless  genealugies "  (verse  4).  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  preach  the  gospel,  de- 
fining it  as  *'  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners  *  (i.  5-20).  Paul 
then  commends  prayer  (ii.  ISX  defines  the 
position  of  women  'in  tlie  Christian  churih 
^15),  explains  the  dutiesof  abishop(iii-  !-")» 
and  of  a  deacon  and  his  wife  (iii.  S-13),  and, 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  soon  may  see 
Timothy  (iii.  14),  gives  him  personal  coun- 
sel (lb),  presents  as  beyond  controvei-sy  the 
mystery  (hidden  thing)  of  godliness  (16), 
pmliL-ts  by  The  Spirit  perilous  times  (iv.  1-4), 
adds  fresh  injunctions  to  his  younger  col- 
league (v.-vi.),  explaining  what  his  action 
should  be  towards  eidt-rly  and  younger  men, 
and  elder  and  younger  women  (v.  1-16),  the 
Christian  functionaries  called  elders  (17), 
slaves  (vi.  1-2).  the  rich  (17-19),  and  what 
should  be  his  conduct  in  the  office  which  he 
held  in  trust  (20-21).  Eusebius  summed  up 
the  verdict  of  Christian  antiquity  in  placing 
the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  among  the  Ho- 
mologonmena.  Motiem  rationalisric  critics, 
from  Schmidt  and  Schleiermacher  to  Renan, 
have  denied  its  authenticity,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  powerful  defenders. 
Various  dates  have  been  a.ssigned  to  it ;  one 
of  the  most  probable  is  a.d.  56. 

(2)  The  Second  EpisOe  qf  Paid  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy  : 

New  Test.  Canon :  An  ej-istle  written  by  St. 
Paul  after  he  had  become  a  prisoner  (i.  8X 
in  Rome  (17),  in  bonds  (ii.  9),  who  had  been  at 
least  once  judicially  examined  and  been  re- 
quired to  make  his  "answer"  (iv.  16),  a  crisis 
which,  however,  ended  in  his  being  "delivered 
outof  tlie  mouth  of  the  lion"  [Xero(?)](iv.  17). 
CommencingbyexpressinghisloveforTimothy 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  see  him  (i.  1-5),  he 
exhorts  him  to  stedfastness  in  the  faith  (6-lS), 
to  hardiness  and  nnworldliness  (ii.  1-7),  to 
the  avoidance  of  frivolous  and  entangling  ques- 
tions, to  purity,  (ii.  &-23),  and  to  meekness 
irader  provocatiou  (24-20).  His  counsels  are 
all  the  more  fervent  that  many  have  deserted 
him  for  heresy  or  the  world  (i.  15,  ii.  17,  IS, 
iv.  10);  and  he  foresaw  that  a  general  im- 
patience of  sound  doctrine  was  destined  to 
appear  (iii.  1-17,  iv.  1—4).  A  certain  air  of 
sadness  pervades  the  epistle,  but  the  writer 
looks  forward  to  his  probably  near  martyrdom 
in  tianquil  trust  in  his  Redeemer  whom  he 
had  served  so  long  and  so  well  (iv.  6-S).  He 
closes  with  sundry  greetings  and  with  the 
benediction.  Thee\idence  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  epistle  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  pre- 
vious letter.  Two  dates  assigned  it  are  a.d.  63 
and  July  or  August  a.d.  65.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  of  St.  Paul's  epistles. 

Timothy-grass,  s. 

Bit.:  Pitleuin  pratense.  Its  common  name 
from  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson,  who  did  much  to 
promote  its  uuUiratiou  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is 
Tery  extensively  grown  in  this  country.    It  is 


often  called  CatVtail  Grass  from  itg  spikolike 
panicle,  sevend  inclies  long.  It  is  tender  and 
nutritious  aud  much  relished  ty  cuttle. 

*  tim'-ous,  ii.    [TiMEocs.] 

*  tim -oiis-ly,  odr.    tEng.  timous;   -fy.J    In 

lime  ;  timeously,  betimes. 

*  tim-wlus  -key,  s.  rEt>Tn.  doubtfuLJ  A 
light  uue-hurse  cliaise  without  a  head. 

"  It  la  not  like  tlie  lUrteteu^-*  Wtweeii ...»  whiskey 
azid  A  tini-v*i«t:tf'y.  that  is  to  ak;.  no  diflbretuie  at  &1L' 
SoulMfy  :  The  Oocurr,  uitercb.  xir. 

tin,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  tin  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.,  Icel., 
JS  Dan.  tin;  Sw.  tenn:  Ger.  rinn.  Tlie  Wei. 
ystaen;  Corn,  stean;  Bret.  stt'an ;  Ir.  stan, 
and  Fr.  etain  are  from  Lat.  slagnumf  stannum 
=  tin.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

(2)  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

pTlS-PLATE.] 

2.  fig. :  A  slang  term  for  money. 

"  And  is  this  all :  And  I  tave  seen  the  whole. 
Oitbednil,  ehaj-el.  imunerj.  and  graves ! 
Tia  8C»iitly  worth  the  tin.  ujnm  my  s.'qL~ 

SlcuXte  :  Li)ft  qf  BisMaruU  A  iilandt,  p^  KL 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  Stannum.  A  tetrad  metallic  ele- 
ment. Symb.  Sn  ;  at.  wt.  IIS;  sp.  gr.  7-28; 
found  in  the  state  of  oxide  in  tin-stone,  in 
Cornwall,  and  also  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
Malacca.  To  obtain  the  metal,  the  ore  is  first 
crushed  to  a  powder,  washed  to  free  it  from 
earthy  impurities,  and  roasted  in  a  reverber- 
atory"  fhmace  to  expel  su^iphur  and  arsenic. 
It  is"  then  strongly  heated  with  coal  or  char- 
coal, and  the  nietal  thus  obtained  cast  into 
blocks.  Whfn  pure  it  is  a  white  metal  with 
a  high  metallic  lustre,  is  soft  and  mallealde, 
and  may  be  beaten  into  thin  leaves  (tinfoil). 
At  a  temperature  of  200'  it  becomes  brittle,  at 
22S'  it  fusrs,  and  when  raised  to  a  white  heat 
it  enters  into  ebullition,  and  burns  with  a 
brilliant  whijt;e  light.  TTlien  rubbed,  ii  evolves 
a  peculiar  odour,  and  when  bett  backwards 
and  forwards  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  noise. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  Tin  forms  two  well-defined 
classes  of  compounds,  ^iz.,  the  stannous,  in 
which  it  is  bivalent,  and  the  stannic,  in  which 
it  is  quadrivalent.  It  also  forms  an  inter- 
mediate class  called  stannoso- stannic  com- 
pounds. 

2.  Hist,  d:  Comm. :  The  tin-mines  of  Corn- 
wall have  been  worked  from  a  very  remote 
period.  The  Phoenicians  probably  obtained 
the  metal  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  the  Romans 
did  so  from  Spain.  In  modem  times  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  been  worked 
with  much  success.  Tin  is  abundant  in  tlie 
Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  but  is  difficult  to 
extract  frum  its  ore.  and  is  not  much  worked. 

3.  3fin. :  Stated  to  have  been  found  in 
Siberia  with  gold,  and  also  in  Bolivia  ;  but  it 
is  still  a  doubiful  native  elements 

4-  Pharm.  :  Tin-salts  have  been  eTperimen- 
tally  aviministered,  though  rarely,  in  some 
nervous  affections,  as  epilepsy  and  chorea. 
By  the  Hindoo  native  doctors  they  are  given 
chiefly  for  urinary  affections. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  tin :  as,  a  tin  pot,  a 
tin  canister,  &c 

fT  Tin-ore  =  Cassittritet  Stannine;  tin-oxide 
and  tin-pyrites  =  Stannine;  tin-stone  =  Cas- 
siScrite. 

tin-dlcUoride,  s. 

Chrm. :  SnCU.  Stannous  chloride.  A  gray 
resinons-looking  substance,  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
calomel  and  powdered  tin.  It  is  fusible  l*- 
low  redness,  and  volatile  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

tin- dioxide,  & 

Chem,:  SnOo^.  Stannic  oxide.  A  white 
amorphous  powder  prepared  by  heating  tin, 
or  tin  monoxide,  in  C".ntact  with  air.  It  is 
very  insoluble,  not  being  attacked  by  acids 
even  in  the  concentrated  state. 

tin-glass,  •  tin-glasse,  s. 

•  I.  An  old  name  for  pewter  or  solder. 
2.  The  glassmakers*  name  for  bismuth, 

tin-glaze,  s. 

Pottery:  An  opaque  glaze,  orenamel,  having 


oxide  oT  tin  as  a  basis,  used  upon  nuuoUcs 
ware  and  uther  fine  pottery. 

tin-Uqnor,  .'.  A  dyer's  solution  of  tin, 
digestevl  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
with  an  addition  of  salt. 

tin-monoxide.  & 

CAfUt. :  SnO.  Stannous  oxide.  A  dense 
black  powder  prepareil  by  heating  stannous 
oxalate  out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  i>enDa- 
nent  in  the  nir,  but  when  touched  with  a  red- 
hot  wire  takes  fire  and  burns  like  tinder. 

tin-mordant,  s.  ThesameasTiN-u^cos 

(q.v.), 

tin-ore,  5.    The  ore  of  tin.    [Tin,  ».] 

*  tin-penny,  5.  A  customary  duty  in 
England,  formerly  paid  to  the  titliingmen  for 
liberty  to  dig  in  tin  mines. 

tin-i>ot,  5.  The  first  of  the  set  of  baths  tn 
which  sheet-iron  is  dipped  for  tinning. 

tin-salt,  s. 

Chem. :  SnClo.2H20.  The  hydrated  chloride 
of  tin  produced  by  dissolving  tin  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  cn^stallizes  in  needles, 
freely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  extensively 
used'as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico-print- 
ing. 

tin-saw,  s. 

Bricklay.  :  A  saw  used  by  bricklayers  for 
cutting  kerfs  in  bricks  in  order  to  render 
thera  more  readily  dressed  by  the  axe  which 
hews  them  into  shape  for  the  skew  or  gauged 
work,  dome,  or  niche  for  which  they  are 
destined. 

tin-scrap,  &  Clippings  or  scraps  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin-ware.  It  consists 
of  iron  plate,  partially  alloyed,  and  also 
coated  with  tin,  the  amount  of  the  latter 
varying  from  three  to  five  j»er  cent.  In 
inferior  wares  the  tin  is  itself  debased  with 
lead. 

tin-sesquioxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Sn^Os.  A  slimy  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ferric  oxide  on  stannous 
chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  in  ammonia. 

tin-smxtb,  a.    One  who  makes  articles  of 

tin  or  tm-plate. 

tin-tack,  ?.    A  tack  dipped  in  melted  tin. 
tin-tetraclilorlde,  & 

Chem. :  SnCIj.  Stannic  chloride.  A  thin, 
colourless,  mobile  liqnid  obtained  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  powdered  tin  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  boils  at  120%  fumes  in  the  air, 
and,  when  mixed  with  water,  soHdiBes  to  a 
soft  mass  called  butter  of  tin. 

tin-tricliloride,  & 

Chan.:  SnCls-  Stannoso-stannic  chloride. 
Produced  by  dissolving  tin  sesqoioxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  only  known  in  sola-r 
tion,  and  acts  like  a  mixture  of  dichluride 
and  tetrachloride. 

tin-type,  s.  A  photograph  taken  on  a 
tinned  plate  ;  a  stanno1:\-pe  or  ferrotype. 

tin-\rliite  cobalt,  s. 

J/i"7i.  :  The  same  as  Smalttke  (q.v.). 

*  tin-worm,  «.  An  insect ;  a  species  of 
millipede.     {BaiieyJ) 

tiui,  r.f.     [Tin-,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  tin. 

"  The  cover  maT  be  tmji»i  ot-rr  oalf  by  twllillg  of 
alDgle  tin  plat«s  over  it." — Mortimer. 

2.  To  put  up  in  a  tin  case :  as,  To  tin  meat, 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c 

ti[-nam'-i-dse,  s.  pL    [Mod.  Lat  tinajH(ms); 

Liit.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Omith.  :  A  family  of  Game  Birds,  with  nine 
genera  and  thiity-nine  species.  Bill  str.iight, 
flattened,  with  membrane  at  base,  nostrils 
large;  wings  short  and  concave,  t*>es  h'ng. 
They  form  a  ver>'  remarkable  fmiily,  wiUi 
the  general  appearance  of  jiartridges  or  hemi- 
podes,  but  with  the  tail  very  small  "r  entirely 
wanting.  They  differ  greatly  in  their  otjxain- 
zation  from  any  of  the  Old  World  Galling, 
and  approach,  in  some  resi>ects,  the  Ostriches. 
They  are  very  terrestrial  in  their  liabits, 
frequenting  the  forests,  open  plains,  and 
m'>untains  of  the  Neotropical  region,  from 
Patagonia  and  Chili  to  Mexico,  but  are  absent 
from  the  Antilles.    Their  colouriug  is  very 


boil,  l>6^;  po^t,  jowl;  cat,  9eU,  chonis,  ^hin.  ben^;  go,  gem;  tiiin,  tliis;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sUan.   -tion.  -sion  -  shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cions.  -tloas,  -sioua  =  sbua.    -ble.  -die,  &c  =  bel,  del. 
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sober  and  protective,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  ground-birds,  and  they  are  seldon\ 
adorned  with  crests  or  other  ornamental 
plumes,  so  prevalent  in  the  order  to  which 
they  belong.    (Wallace.) 

tiLn'-a-mdu,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Tinamids  (q.v.). 

tin'-a-miis,  s*  [Latinised  from  tinamou 
(q.v:).] 

Oi-nith.:  The  type-genus  of  Tinamidse,  with 
seven  species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Para- 
guay. Bill  rather  short,  hooked  at  tip,  sides 
compressed,  nostrils  towards  base;  wings 
with  third  and  fourth  quills  longest,  tips 
curved  ;  tail  very  short,  coverts  lengthened ; 
claws  thick  and  short. 

tim'-ca,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Tench  (q.v.);  a  genus  of  C.vpri- 
nidEe.  with  a  single  species,  Tinea  tinea 
(t  vulgaris),  found  all  over  Europe  in  stagnant 
waters  with  soft  bottom.  Scales  small, 
deeply  embedded  in  the  thick  skin  ;  lateral 
line  complete  ;  doi-sal  short,  having  its  origin 
opposite  the  ventral,  anal  short,  caudal  some- 
what truncated  ;  mouth  anterior,  with  a 
barbel  at  the  angles  ;  gill-rakers  short,  lanceo- 
late; psetidohranchije  rudimentary;  pha- 
ryngeal teeth  Guneifonn,  slightly  hooked  at 
the  end. 

2.  Pnlceont. :  From  Tertiary  freshwater 
formations. 

tin'-C^l,  S.       [TlNKAL.] 

^in-cal'-co-nite,  s.     [Eng.  iiTwa?,  and  conite.] 
Min. :  A  pulverulent  and  efflorescent  variety 
of   borax  (q.v.),   containing  32  per  cent,  of 
water,  found  iu  California. 

tin'-chill,  tin'-chel,  s.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  tim- 
chioU  =  circuit,  compass.]  A  circle  of  sports- 
men, who,  by  surrounding  a  great  space  of 
country,  and  gradually  closing  in,  brought 
immense  quantities  of  deer  together  so  as  to 
capture  or  kill  them. 

"  We'll  quell  the  aavage  mountaineer, 
Ab  tlielr  Tinchel  cows  the  gnujc." 

Scott :  Lady  qf  the  Lake.  vl.  17. 

•tinct,  v.(.  [Lat.  tinctv^,  pa.  par.  of  tingo  = 
to  dye.]    [TiKGE.] 

1.  To  tinge,  to  stain,  to  dye,  to  spot,  to  tint. 

"  March  tlie  27th  iu  the  sealed  weather-glass,  when 
fii-st  put  Into  water,  the  tincted  spirit  rested  at  ej 
Intht's."— Coy^e,'  U' orti,  iil.  H7. 

2.  To  imbue  with  a  t-aste. 

■■  We  have  artiflcial  wells  made  In  Imitation  of  the 
natural,  n*  tincted  upou  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  steeL" — 
BacoTU 

*  tinCt,  S.     [TlNCT,  v.] 

1.  Stain,  colour,  tint,  dye. 

•*  Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace.' 

ThcTusim  .  Castle  Qf  IrtUolcnce,  i.  H. 

2.  The  grand  elixir  of  the  alchemists; 
tincture, 

"  That  great  med'clne  hath 
With  hifl  tiJict  gilded  thee." 

Shakesp. :  Alt's  Wett.v.  S. 

*  tinct,  a.  [hat.  tinctus.]  Coloured,  tinctured, 
stained. 

'■  The  blew  in  hlnck,  the  greene  In  gray.  Is  tinct.' 
Spenter :  &hepheard*  Calender ;  Nov. 

*  tmc-tOP'-i-al,  a.  (Lat.  tinctor=Q.  dyer, 
from  iinctus,  pa.  par.  of  iijiffo  =  to  dye.]  Per- 
taining to  colours  or  dyes  ;  imparting  a  colour 
or  dye. 

tiCnc'-turGt  s.     [Lat.  tinctura-=a.  dyeing,  from 
tinctvs,  pa.  i)ar.    of   tingo  =  to  dye ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  tintura;  Fr.  teininre.] 
I,  Ordinary  Laiigxtage : 

1.  Lit.:  A  tinge  or  shade  of  colour;  a 
colour,  a  tint. 

2.  Figurativdy : 

(1)  A  slight  taste  superadded  to  any  sub- 
stance :  as,  a  tincture  of  orange-peel. 

(2)  A  slight  quality  added  to  anything ;  a 
tinge. 

•'  All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own. 
Or  come  discolour'd  through  our  paasious  shown. 
Pope :  Moral  Essays,  L  S3, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  CheiH.  :  The  finer  and  more  volatile  parts 
©f  a  substanco,  separated  by  a  menstruum  ;  an 
extract  of  a  part  of  the  substance  of  a  body 
conimUTiicated  to  the  menstruum. 

2.  Her. :  The  name  given  to  the  colours, 
metals,  or  tints  used  for  the  field  or  ground  of 
an  emblazoned  shield,  in  eluding  the  two  metals 


or  and  argent,  or  gold  and  silver,  the  several 
colours,  and  the  furs. 

3.  Pharm. :  A  coloured  solution  of  some 
animal  or  vegetable  principle.  Tinctmes  are 
very  numerous.  Garrod  has  a  list  of  nearly 
seventy,  commencing  with  the  tincture  of 
aconite  and  the  tincture  of  aloes.  Different 
menstrua  are  enijiloyed  ;  chiefly  rectified 
spirit,  proof  siurit,  compound  spirit  of  am- 
monia, and  spirit  of  ether. 

tincture- press,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  extracting  tlie  active  principles  of 
plants,  &c.,  by  submitting  them  to  com- 
pression. 

tinc'-tiire,  v.t.    [Tincture,  s.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  colour,  to  dye,  to  stain  ;  to  im- 
bue or  impregnate  with  a  colour  or  tint. 

"  A  little  block  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty 
gay  colours." — M'atrt. 

2.  Fig. :  To  imbue,  to  tinge. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  ceuerally  true,  that  the  history  of  a 
mechanical  art  affords  but  luaipid  eiit^rtaiiimeut  to  a 
mind  which  is  tinctured  with  the  liberality  of  philo- 
sophy aud  the  elegance  of  classical  literature." — Knox: 
EssayB.  No.  135. 

*  tind,  *  tinde,  *  teend,  *  tend,  v.t.    [A.S. 

temkui  =  io  kindle;  cogn.  with  Dan.  tmndt ; 
Sw.  tdmhx ;  Goth,  tandjan ;  Ger.  ziinden.] 
[Tinder.]    To  kindle  ;  to  set  on  fii-e. 

"  And  stryful  Atin  In  their  stuhbonie  mind 
Coles  uf  contention  aud  hut  venge.ince  find." 

Sp>:mer :  F.  y.,  IL  vilL  IL 

•  tind.  *  tynde,  s.    [Tine  (1),  s.] 

tin'-dal,  s.  [Hind,  tandail.]  A  boatswain's 
mate';  the  master  or  coxswain  of  the  large 
pier-boats  which  ply  in  the  harbour  of  Bom- 
bay ;  also,  an  attendant  on  an  army.  {East 
Indies.) 

tin'-der,  •  ton-dre,  *  tun-der,  s.  [A.S. 
tymlre,  cogn.  with  tendan  =  to  kindle  ;  Icel. 
(u«dr  =  tinder;  tendra  =  to  light  a  fire;  tandri 
=  fire  ;  Dan.  tiinder  =  tinder  ;  Sw.  tunder  ; 
Ger.  zUnder.]  Any  substance  eminently  com- 
bustible. It  is  usually  of  dried  rotten  wood 
or  rag,  dipped  in  a  preparation  of  sulphur, 
used  to  kindle  a  fire  from  a  spark.    [Amadou.] 

"  In  one  of  them  there  was  the  stone  they  strike  fire 
with,  and  tinder  made  of  liark.  but  of  what  tree  could 
not  be  distinguished."— CooA;  Second  Voyage,  bk.  i., 
ch.  vU, 

tinder-box,  s.  A  box  in  which  tinder  is 
kept. 

"  Whose  leaTPs  are  fair,  but  their  hearts  good  for 
nothing  but  tu  be  tinder  for  the  devil's  tinder-bux." — 
liunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  11. 

tinder-like,  a.  Like  tinder ;  easily  catch- 
ing tire. 

"  Hasty,  and  tind«r-lik«,  upon  too  trivial  motion," — 
Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iL  1. 

tinder-ore,  s. 

ilin. :  An  impure,  soft  variety  of  Jamesonite 
(q.v.).  Colour,  a  dark  dirty  red.  Formerly 
referred  to  kermesite,  but  now  shown  to  be  a 
mixture  of  jamesonite  with  red  silver  and 
mispickel.  Found  in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz 
mountains. 

•  tin'-der-^,  a.  [Eng.  tinder;  -y.]  Like  tin- 
der ;  inflammable. 

"  I  love  nobody  for  nothing ;  I  am  not  so  tindery."— 
Mad.  DArblay  .'  Diary,  vi.  41. 

tine  (1),  *  tind.  •  tynde,  s.    [Prop,  tind  (of. 

woodbine  for  woodbind),  from  A-S.  tind;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  tindr  —  a.  spike,  a  tooth  of  a  rake 
or  harrow  ;  Sw.  timie  ~  the  tooth  of  a  rake. 
Allied  to  tooth  (q.v,).]  A  term  properly  applied 
to  a  prong  which  pierces,  as  in  forks,  whether 
for  culinary  or  table  use,  or  such  as  are  adapted 
for  hay  or  manure.  It  nmst  not  be  confounded 
with  tooth,  as  in  the  harrow,  or  the  cylinder 
of  a  thrashing  machine,  &c.  ;  the  action  is 
different.  The  stirrers  of  other  cultivators 
are  known  as  shovels,  shares,  or  teeth,  accord- 
ing to  form  and  action. 

"  In  the  southern  parts  of  Enqland.  they  destroy 
moles  by  ti-aps  tliat  fall  ou  tliem.  and  strike  sharp 
tines  or  t<eth  through  them."— J/ortimer  ;  Bxubandry. 

*•  tine  (2),  s.    [Teen.]    Trouble,  distress. 

■•  stood  gazing,  filled  with  rueful  tine." 

Spenser  :  J-\  q..  IV.  liL  37. 

tine  (3),  s.    [Tine  (•:).  v.] 

Dot. :  A  wild  vetch  or  tare ;  a  plant  that 
encloses  or  tines  other  plants  {Tusser):  spe- 
cially Vida  hirmta,  V.  Cracca,  and  Lathijms 
tubero$iis. 

*  tine  (I)  v.t.    [Tind.]    To  kindle,  to  inflame, 

"The  clouds 
Jostling  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  iu  their  shock. 
3'i7ie  the  slant  lightning."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  x.  l,i>73. 


*  tine  (2),  v.t.    [A.S.  tynan.]    To  shut  in,  to 
ill  clone. 

*  tine  (3),  tyne,  v.t.  &  i.   [Icel.  t^na  -^  to  lose,! 

A.  Tran^. :  To  lose. 

"Better  tu'>e  life,  aiuce  tint  Is  gude  fame,"— .S'cott ; 
Eeart  of  Jlidlothutn,  ch.  viL 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  be  lost ;  to  perish  in  any 
way.    {Scotch.) 

*  tine  (4),  •  tyne.  v.i.  [Tine  (2),  s.]  To  feel 
pain  or  distress  ;  to  smart,  to  rage. 

"  Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  tliere  medicine. 
That  mot«  recure  their  wounds ;  so  inly  they  did 
tine."  Spenser:  F.  (j.,  IL  xL  ai. 

tui'-e-a,  s.  [Lftt,  =  a  gnawing  worm,  a  moth, 
a  book'worm.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tineidse  (q.v.). 
Head  hairy  ;  anteunre  in  the  male  sometimes 
slightly  ciliated  ;  maxillary  palpi  folded,  gene- 
rally five-jointed  ;  labial  palpi  cylindric,  hairy, 
or  bristly ;  fore  wings  oblong,  ovate ;  hind 
wings  ovate,  clothi'd  with  sualea.  Species 
numerous;  widely  distributed.  Some  are  very 
destructive  to  clothes,  specially  Tinea  biselli- 
ella  and  T.  pelliojictla.  The  expansion  of  their 
wings  is  about  half  an  inch.  The  first  has  the 
fore  wings  glossy,  pale  ochreous,  with  no 
spots,  the  hind  wings  whitish,  with  pale 
ochrtous  cilia.  It  feeds  largely  on  horsehair, 
and  constructs  silken  galleries  in  the  interior 
of  chairs,  sofas,  mattresses,  &c.,  and  attacks 
carpets.  The  second  species  has  three  indis- 
tinct, brownish  spots  ou  the  fore  wings,  the 
larva  has  a  reddish-brown  head ;  it  attacks 
quills,  feathers,  stockings,  cloth,  &c.,  con- 
structing a  portable  case  of  the  substance  on 
whicli  it  feeds.  Both  are  common  in  houses 
throughout  the  year,  but  are  most  abundant 
in  summer.  Another  destructive  species  is  T. 
tapczella,  which  has  a  wing-expanse  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch ;  the  biise  of  the  fore 
wings  is  black,  the  apex  white ;  the  lai-va 
feeds  on  the  linings  of  carriages,  green  baize, 
down,  &e.,  constructing  a  gallery  partly  of 
the  cloth,  partly  of  its  own  silk.  It  is  found 
in  June  and  July  on  palings,  in  houses,  &;c. 
7'.  grandla  attacks  corn  in  granaries,  and 
r,  ochraceella  lives  in  ants'  nests. 

2.  Pathol. :  Skin  diseases  produced  by  vege- 
table fungi  in  or  upon  the  epidermis,  the 
chief  being  ringworm  (q.v.).  There  are  many 
species.  Tinea  tonsurans,  T.  kerion,  T.  favosOf 
T.  decalvans,  T.  sycosis,  and  3'.  versicolor. 

tined,  a.  [Eng.  tine  (1),  s. ;  -ed.}  Furnished 
with  tines. 

"A  mattocke  or  two  tin^  forke." — P.  HoUand: 
Plinie.  bk.  xviiL.  ch.  vL. 

ti-ne'-i-dae,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat,  tine(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -id<e.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tineina.  Head 
rough  ;  labial  palpi  short,  thick,  frequently 
bristly ;  maxillary  palpi  often  greatly  deve- 
loped. Larva  with  sixteen  legs,  living  in  a 
portable  case,  or  feeding  on  fungi,  decayed 
wood,  &c.  It  contains  the  Clothes  Moths  and 
the  Long-homed  Moths.  The  epecies  very 
numerous. 

tin-e-i'-n*,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tine(a) ;  Lat. 
ueut.  pL  suff.  -ina.] 

Entom.  :  A  group  of  small  Heterocera 
(Moths).  AntennsE  setaceous,  rarely  pecti- 
nated or  ciliated,  longer  than  the  body,  which 
is  slender  ;  wings  long,  with  long  cilia.  Hind 
wings  attenuated,  or  of  an  elongate  trape- 
zoidal form.  Larva  with  sixteen,  fourteen,  or 
no  legs.  Known  British  species  069,  or  more 
than  a  third  of  tlie  British  Lepidoptera. 
(Stainton.) 

*  tine'-man,  s.  [Prob.  from  tine  (2).  v.,  and 
T?ia;i.]  An  officer  of  the  forest  who  had  the 
nocturnal  care  of  vert  and  venison,  aud  other 
servile  employments.    (Cowell.) 

tin'-et,  s,  [Tine  (2).  v.]  Brushwood  and 
thorns  for  making  and  repairing  hedges. 
(Burrill.) 

tine'-wald,  s.  [A.S.  &  Icel.  thing  =  an 
assembly  ;  Dan.  ting,  and  A.S.  weald  =  a 
wood,  an  open  space  ;  cf.  Icel.  thing-voHr  =  a 
place  where  a  thing  sat,  a  parliament  field.] 
The  ancient  parliament  or  annual  convention 
of  the  people  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

tin'-flobr,  s.    [Eng.  tin,  andjloor.] 

Tin-mining :  The  name  usually  given  to  a 
small  vein  or  thin  flat  mass  of  tinstone  inter- 
posed between  certain  rocks  and  parallel  to 


f&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or>  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  HUe,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    w,  co  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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their  beds.     The  same  name  is  occasionally 
given  to  a  large,  irregular  mass  of  tin-ore. 

tln'-f^l,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  v.,  and  foil  (2)  (q.v.)- j 
Nominally  pure  tin  beaten  out  into  a  thin 
iiheet  Very  frequently,  however,  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  tin  and  lead. 

•  tin' -failed,  a.     [Eng.  tinfoil:  -«2.)    Covered 

with  tinfoil ;  hence,  glittering,  but  worthless. 

"  O  Lucio,  fortune's  gilt 
Is  nibbed  qalt«  off  from  my  alight  tinfoilsd  stAte." 
Manton :  Antonio't  Hevenge,  1.  2. 

ting  (1),  s.  [From  the  sound.]  A  sharp  sound, 
as  of  a  bell ;  a  tinkle  ;  a  tinkling. 

ting  (2),  3.  [Chinese.]  Tlie  room  in  a  Chinese 
temple  containing  the  idol. 

ting,  I'.i.  &  (.    [TiNO  (1),  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  sound,  to  ring,  to  tinkle. 

"  His  hetraet  tingling  tingt." 

Phacr:  Virgil ;  .Entildix. 

B.  Tratis.  :  To  ring,  to  tinkle. 

"Cupide  thl  king  tinging  a.  ai\\eT  bell." 

Chattcer :  Testament  of  C'regeide. 

tinge,  v.t.  [Lat.  tingo^  to  dye;  Gr.  Te'yyw 
(tenggo)  =  to  wet,  to  moisten,  to  stain.] 

I,  Lit.  :  To  colour,  to  dye,  to  stain ;  to 
modify  the  colour  or  tinge  of. 

"  Where  the  high  plumes  above  the  helmet  dance, 
New  tiuged  with  Tyrian  dye." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Tliad  xv.  684. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  qualify  or  modify  tlie  taste  or  flavour 
of  ;  to  give  a  taste,  flavour,  or  smack  to, 

2.  To  modify  the  character  or  qualities  of. 

"Sir  Roger  is somethiug of  an  humourist;  and  his 
rlrtnes,  aa  well  aa  imperfections,  are  flnje-i  by  a  cer- 
tain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  tiarticularly 
hlB."—Addit<m  :  Spectator,  No,  loa. 

tinge,  s.    [Tinge,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  slight  degree  of  colour,  shade,  or 
hue  superadded  or  infused  into  another  sub- 
stance or  mixture  ;  a  colour,  a  tint. 

"  It  gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  plains  and  fens, 
tinffe  and  colounug  to  clays  and  M]owa."— Pales/ : 
Jfat.  Thfol..  ch.  iKVL. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  superadded  taste  or  flavour ;  a  smack. 

2.  A  modification  of  character  or  qualities  ; 
a  smack  :  as,  There  is  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
his  language. 

•  ting'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  tingens,  pr.  par.  of  tingo 
=  to  dye.]  Having  the  power  to  tinge  or 
colour. 

"  This  wood,  by  the  tincture  It  afforded,  appeared  to 
have  its  colouced  part  Reuutne;  but  as  for  the  white 
part,  it  appears  much  leu  enriched  with  tha  tingent 
property.  —Boyle. 

ti[n'-gi.  tin'-guy,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot  :  The  Brazilian  name  of  Magonla  pubes- 
cens  and  M.  glabrata.     [Maoonia.] 

tin'-gi-dee,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ting(is) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]    [Tinoin^e.] 

tin-gi'-U8e,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ti-ngiis);  Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  'ince.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Membranacea  The 
most  typical  forms  are  exceedingly  depressed, 
the  hemelytra  frequently  closely  reticulated 
and  semi-transparent,  they  are  minute  and 
very  delicate  bugs  found  upon  various  trees 
and  plants,  chiefly  herbaceous,  feeding  on  their 
juices.  Sometimes  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  family  Tingida;. 

tin'-gis,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Tingins  (q.v.). 
British  species  sixteen  or  more. 

tin'-gle,  •  tin-gil,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  freq.  from 
tiny  (q.v. ).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  tinkle,  to  ting,  to  ring.  (See  ex- 
ample s.v.  Ting,  i'.,  A.) 

2.  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling  sensation,  as 
In  hearing  a  sharp,  ringing  sound. 

"Ten  times  at  least  in  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  is 
the  aame  word  dually  used,  for  cymbals;  and  the 
verbe  of  this  root,  Is  the  same,  whereby  God  would 
express©  the  tingling  of  the  eAres."— Bishop  nail :  The 
Jmpreise  of  Qod. 

3.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

4.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp, 
alight  penetrating  sensation. 

5.  To  cause  a  thrilling  sensation. 

"  Scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears. 
The  trumpets  tingle  In  his  ears." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  vl  2B. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  give  a  sharp  ring- 
ing sound  ;  to  ring,  to  tinkle. 


tin'-gling,  s.  [Tingle.]  A  thrilling,  tremu- 
lous sensation. 

"  He  feeU  a  centle  tingling  come 
IX>wu  to  bis  Huger  aud  hiii  thumb." 

Cowpcr  :  To  Lady  A  utten. 

*  tin'-gUsh,  f.  [Eng.(tn^/<e); -wA..]  Sensitive. 

"  The  tempera  grow  alive  and  tinglish.' 

Browning:  Old  Pictures  in  Florene*. 

*  tink,  *  tinck,  '  tynlt,  r.i.  [Of  imitative 
origm  ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  tingi^-tangen '=^  to  tingle; 
Lai.  tinnio  =  to  tinkle  ;  Fr.  tinter.\  To  make 
a  sharp,  shrill  noise  ;  to  tinkle. 

"lammaad  .  .  .  OA^csvi^iaAtynkynge.'— Wy cliff e: 
1  CorinthiariM  xliL  L 

tink,  5.    [TiNK,  r.]    A  tinkle,  a  tingle. 

tin'-lLal,  tin'-cal,  ,t.     [The  Indian  name  for 
borax".  ] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Native-borax  (q.v.). 

tYn'-kal-^te,  s.  [Eng.  tinkal ;  suff.  -zite 
(Min.);  Ger.  tinkuhit.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  the  Ulexite  (q.v.)  "f 
Africa. 

Tin'-kar,  i.    [See  compound.] 

Tlnkar's  root,  s. 

But. :  The  root  of  Triosteuni  per/oliatumt 
growing  in  the  United  Stat-es.  It  is  two  to 
three  feet  high,  with  large,  oval,  acuminate 
leaves,  dull  puri'le  flowers,  and  orange  col- 
oured berries.  In  small  doses  it  is  a  mild  ca- 
thartic ;  given  in  larger  quantity,  it  produces 
vomiting.  Its  dried  and  roasted  berries  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coff"ee.  It  de- 
rives its  popular  name  from  a  Dr.  Tiiikar, 
who  first  used  it  medicinally. 

tm'-ker,  •  tyn-ker,  s.     [Eng.  tink,  v.;  <r. 
From  his  making  a  tinkling  sound.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  mends  pots,  kettles,  pans,  or 
the  like. 

"  Or  by  the  sound  to  Judge  of  gold  and  brass. 
What  piece  is  tinker's  metil,  what  will  passT* 

Dryden  :  Pertiu-t  v.  156. 

2.  The  act  of  tinkering  or  mending ;  cob- 
bling, patching,  botching. 

3.  A  popular  name  for  small  mackerel. 
(New  Rnglami.) 

*  II.  Ordn. :  A  small  mortar  on  the  end  of  a 
stafl". 

tinker's  dam,  s.  a  wall  of  dough  raised 
around  a  place  which  a  plumber  desires  to 
flood  with  a  coat  of  solder. 

tin'-ker,  v.t.  h  i.    [Tinker,  <.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  work  at  or  on,  as  a  tinker  ; 
to  mend  in  a  clumsy,  awkward  manner ;  to 
patch,  to  botch.    (Sometimes  followed  by  up.) 

B.  InXrans. :  To  work  at  tinkering ;  to 
work  upon  a  thing  clumsily  or  awkwardly  ; 
to  meddle  somewhat  officiously  ;  to  patch  up 
things. 


* tin'-ker-Iy,  o.  [Eng.  tinker;  •ly.']  Per- 
taining to  or  like  a  tinker  ;  clumsy,  awkward. 

tm'-ker-man,  s.  [Eng.  tinker,  &nd  num.]  A 
tislierman  who  destroyed  tlie  young  fry  in  the 
river  Thames  by  nets  and  unlawful  apparatus. 

tin'-kle.  *  tyn-cle,  v.t.  &  (.  [A  freq.  of  tink, 
V.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  by 
striking  on  metals  ;  to  clink,  to  jingle. 


*  2.  To  make  a  jingling  sound,  as  in  rhyme  ; 
to  jingle. 

"  But  now  my  geQius  sinks,  and  hardly  knows 
To  make  a  couplet  tiiikle  in  the  close." 

Fenton:  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  SotUherne. 

*  3.  To  resound  with  a  small  sharp  sound  ; 
to  tingle. 

"  A  sudden  horror  seiz'd  his  eiddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  colour  fled." 

D7-yd^n  :  Theodore  4  ffonoria,  94. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  give  out  a  sliarp, 
ringing  sound  ;  to  clink,  to  ring. 

tin'-kle,  a.  [Tinklb,  v.]  A  small,  sharp, 
quick,  ringing  sound,  as  of  a  bell  struck 
gently. 

"  No  longer  labours  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use.' 

C'fwper :  Conversation,  892, 

tin'-kler,  a.     [Eng.  tinkl(e);  -er.] 


1.  A  tinker,  a  tramp,  a  vagabond. 

■'  For  I  wfts  a  worker  in  wood  aa  weel  as  a  (lnW#r."— 

Seott :  Antiquary,  ch.  XX. 

2.  A  bell.    (SUing.) 

tin'-klihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Tinkle,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  t^J«lr(ic^p.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

"  Musical  as  the  chime  of  tinkling  rilla." 

Cowper :  Pro'jresa  of  Error,  U. 

C.  As  suhstanXive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small,  quick,  sharp  sound, 
as  of  a  bell  gently  struck. 

"  The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard." 

Scott :  Rokeby.  v.  T. 

2.  Ornith.:  Quiscalus  crassirostris,  tlie  Bar- 
badoes  Blackbird,  or  Tinkling  Grakle.  It 
rids  cattle  of  parasites,  and  owes  its  popular 
name  to  its  harsh,  unmusical  note. 

"  As  the  Tinkling  rousts  in  society,  so  does  it  build. 
The  nests,  to  the  uumher  of  twenty  or  thirty,  are 
placed  in  a  single  tree,  usually  a  hog-ptum."—aQM0  ; 
Birds  of  Jamaica,  p.  22*. 

tin-mian,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  and  man.]  A  manu- 
facturer of  or  dealer  in  tinware. 

tinned,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s.  ;  -ed.]  Covered  with 
tin  ;  packed  in  tin  cases  or  canisters  ;  canned. 

•'  Meat  Is  cheaD,  tinned  foods  are  plentiful,  and  jauj 
can  be  purcbasea  for  a  song."— /'ieW,  Oct.  3,  1895. 

*tin'-nen,  a.  [Eng.  (in,  s.  ;  adj.  suCf.  -en.] 
Consisting  or  formed  of  tin. 

■■  Thy  tinnen  chariot  shod  with  burning  Iwssea" 
Sylvesfer:  Du.  Bartal.  fourth  day,  first  week. 

*tin'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  works  in  the  tin-mines. 

"I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  these  (i/in<T»,  until!  I 
have  observed  a  strange  practice  of  them,  that  once  In 
Spven  or  eight  years  they  burn  down  (and  that  to  their 
great  pronti  their  own  melting-houses." — Fuller; 
Worthies;  Cornienll. 

2.  A  tinman  (q.v.). 

*  tin'-ni-ent,  a.  (Lat.  tinniens,  pr.  par.  of 
tinnio  ='to  ring.]  Emitting  a  clear  ringing 
or  tinkling  sound. 

*■  It  will  make  every  religloas  string,  so  to  say.  more 
intriiBL'  Aud  tinnient." — Essay  on  the  Action  for  the 
Pulpit,  p.  86.     (1753.) 

tin'-ning,  s.    [Tin,  r.] 

1.  The  art,  act,  or  process  of  coating  other 
metals  with  tin  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  oxidation  or  rust.  Hollow  ware  is 
tinned  inside,  having  been  first  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  heated,  by  pouring  grain  tin  into 
the  vessel  and  turning  and  rolling  it  about  so 
as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  every  part. 
Powdered  rosin  is  used  in  the  bath  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  an  oxide,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ware  is  rubbed  with  cloth  or  tow  to  aid 
the  process.  In  cold  tinning  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  mercury  is  applied  to  the  metal,  the 
mercury  being  afterwards  driven  off.  Bridle- 
bits,  stirrups,  and  other  small  articles  are 
tinned  by  immersion. 

2.  The  coating  or  layer  of  tin  so  laid  on. 

3.  Canning;  packing  meat,  vegetables,  Sid., 
in  tins. 

tin-ni'-tiis,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tinnio  =  to  ring.] 
(8ee  compound.) 

tinnitns-auriam,  s. 

Pathol. :  Ringing  in  the  ears.  It  may  arise 
from  an  unnatural  state  of  the  circulation  in 
the  ear,  from  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or 
from  sympathy  with  the  stomach  when  laboup» 
ing  under  indigestion. 

t  tin-niin'-cn-lus,  «.  [Lat  =  the  kestrel.] 
Ornith:  An  old  genus  of  Falconinse,  resem- 
bling Falco,  but  with  the  tarsi  long  and 
strong,  with  transverse  hexagonal  scales.  The 
species  are  now  generally  placed  under  Falco 
and  Cerchneis. 

•tin'-ny,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  s. ;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  containing  tin ;  abound- 
ing in  or  resembling  tin. 

"  The  lode  la  six  feet  wide,  and  tinnu  throughout. 


ti-n69'-er-S-9,   s.     [Gr.  reCvta  (tei  no)  =  to 
strt't"-h,  and  Ktpa's  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Marsh's  Dinocerata 
(q.v.),  said  to  be  syncmymous  with  the  Eoba- 
sileus  and  Lnxophodon  of  Cope. 

ti-no'-de^,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  (i7i(ea),  and  Gr. 
e'So?  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Ent.om.  :  A  genus  of  Hydropsychidse.  The 
larvse  make  silken  galleries  on  tlie  sm-face  of 
submerged  stones. 


boll,  b6^ ;  po^t,  jo^l ;  cat»  ^ell,  clioms,  ^liin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect*  Xenophon,  e^ist.   ph  =  & 
Htlan, -tian  =  8han«   -tion, -sion  =  shun; -flon, -sion  =  zhun.   -eious, -tioos, -6lons  =  sbos.   -ble, -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tinospora— tip 


ti-nos'-por-a,  s.  [Gr.  Teii'to{teino)=to  stretch. 
to  exteiut,  anii  o-iropd  (spora),  an-opo?  (sporos) 
=  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Menispermaceie,  tribe 
HeterocliueEE.  Male  flowers  with  six  free 
stamens  ;  ovules  curved  ;  seeds  peltate  ;  cotv- 
ledons  spreading.  CHmbing  Indian  shrubs. 
Tinospora  cordijblia,  formerly  Coccuhis  cordi- 
foUus,  is  the  Gulancha.  The  mots  and  stems 
are  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of 
poisonous  serpents  and  of  insects,  also  as  a 
tonic,  antiperiodic,  and  diuretic.  T.  crispa, 
found  in  Sylhet,  is  believed  to  have  the  same 
qualities. 

tin-plate,  s.  [Eng.  tin,  s.,  and  plate.]  Iron- 
plate  coated  with  tin  by  dipping  it  into  a 
molten  bath  of  the  latter  metal. 

tlnplate  -  worker,  5.  One  who  makes 
articles  of  tin-ware  ;  a  tinman. 

1"  The  Tinplate  Workers  are  one  of  the 
London  Companies.  They  were  incorporated 
in  1670. 

tin  sel  (1),  •  tin-sell.  •  tln-slU.  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Fr.  estincdle  ;  Fr.  ctinceUs  =  a  spark,  from 
Lat.  scintilla.] 

A.  Assu hsta nt i ve : 

*  1.  Originally  applied  to  cloth  or  stuff 
composed  of  silk  and  gold  or  silver  threads. 

"Every  place  was  hanged  with  cloth  of  sold,  cloth  of 
silver,  tinsel,  arras,  tapestry,  and  what  nou''—Stubbes  : 
Anatmnj/  o/AbuieS,  p.  18, 

2.  A  shining  thin  metallic  plate. 

3.  A  cloth  composed  of  silk  and  silver ;  a 
material  with  a  superficial  sheen  of  but  little 
value. 

4.  Cloth  overlaid  with  foil. 

5.  Something  very  fine  and  gaudy ;  some- 
thing superficially  fine  and  showy  but  really 
of  little  value. 

"  The  character  of  a  man  of  inteRTity  and  benevo- 
lence is  ffir  more  desirable  thau  tbat  uf  a  man  of 
pleasure  or  of  fashion.  The  oue  is  like  solid  gold,  the 
other  like  tinsel." — Knox  :  Essay  8. 

6.  Hence  anything  only  superficially  or  ap- 
parently good  or  valuable. 


Cojeper:  Truth.  832. 

B,  As  adj. :    Composed    or   consisting   of 
tinsel ;    hence,   showy,    gaudy,    superficially 
fine  and  valuable  but  in  reality  worthless. 
"  So  have  I  mighty  satisfactiou  found, 
To  see  hia  tinsel  reas'^n  on  the  ground.* 

J)ryden  :  Essay  on  Satire. 

titn'-sel  (2),  s.  [Tine  (3),  v.]  Loss  ;  specif,  in 
Scots'  law,  a  term  used  to  signify  forfeiture. 

H  (1)  Titisel  of  superiority :  A  remedy  intro- 
duced by  statute  for  unentered  vassals  whose 
superiors  are  themselves  uniufeft,  and  there- 
fore cannot  eflectually  enter  them. 

(2)  TiTisel  of  the  feu :  The  loss  or  forfeiture 
of  a  feu-right  by  failure  to  pay  the  feu-duty 
for  two  years  whole  and  togethei". 

tin'-sel,  vj.  [Ttnsel  (1),  s.]  To  adorn  or 
cover  with  tinsel ;  hence,  to  make  outwardly 
or  superficially  showy  and  valuable  while  in 
reality  worthless  ;  to  make  gaudy ;  to  gloss 
over, 

"  The  glare  nf  puerile  declamation  that  Hntels  over 
the  trite  essays  of  the  other."— Warftttrtun:  Alliance, 
hk.  L 

tin'-sel-lJT,  a,  &  ady.    [Kng.  tinsel  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Resembling  tinsel ;  gaudy  ; 
showy  and  superficial. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  gaudy  and  superficial 


tin'-Stuff,  s.    [Eng.  tin,  and  stuff.]    Tin-ore. 

"To  draw  to  surface  the  tinstuff  now  accumulated 
In  the  34- fathom  level." — Money  Market  RetteiOt  Aug.  2<J, 

1885. 

tint,  s.  [For  tinct  (q.v.).]  A  slight  colouring 
or  tincture  distinct  from  the  ground  or  prin- 
cipal colour ;  a  sliglit  tinge  ;  a  superadded 
colouring,  hue,  or  tinge ;  in  painting,  the 
different  degrees  of  intensity  and  stren^h  of 
colour  in  a  pigment,  which  is  modified  in  oil 
colours  by  the  addition  of  water  in  various 
quantities. 

"  What  bright  enamel  I  and  what  various  dyes  1 
What  lively  tints  delight  our  wondering  eyes  1" 
8omervillii :  To  Lady  An.w  Coventry. 

tint-drawing,  s.  A  method  of  express- 
ing varied  materials  (arehit^ctiu^l  drawing) 
and  vaiying  surfaces  and  planes  (perspective 
drawing)  by  means  of  tones  or  tints  of  water- 
colours.  It  is  a  term  applied  to  drawings 
made  for  purposes  of  illustration  to  distin- 


guish between  drawings  made  by  means  of 
the  brush  and  drawings  made  entirely  with 
the  pen  or  pencil. 

tint-tool,  s. 

Engr. :  A  graver  for  cutting  the  lines  era- 
ployed  in  forming  tints.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work 
and  the  depth  of  tint  to  be  produced. 

tint,  v.t.  [Tint,  s.]  To  tinge  ;  t»  give  a  slight 
colouring  to. 

tint.  pret.  ofv.     [Tine  (3),  v.]    Lost.    (Scotch.) 

"There  wm  mair  tint  at  Sheriff- Mulr."— Scott ." 
Waverley,  ch.  xlvii. 

"txn-ta-mar',  *tin-ta-niarre',  s.    (Pr. 

tintamarre,  from  tinter  =.io  ring,  and  tnarTe 
=  a  matlock,  a  pickaxe.]  A  loud,  hideous, 
and  confused  noise. 

"  SqualUni;;  hautboys,  false  -stopped  violoncellos, 
buzzing  baasoons  ...  all  ill-tuued.  The  tintumurre 
which  this  kind  of  squeAking  aud  ecrapiug  and  grum- 
bling produces,  I  will  not  pam  my  reader  by  bringing 
stronger  to  his  recollection."— J/ojo^fi .'  Church  Music, 
p.  218. 

*  tin-tin-nab' -u-lant,  *  tintin-nS-b'-u- 
lar,  *  tin-tin-nab' -n-lar-y,  *  tin-tin- 
nab'-U-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  tintiiinab\dum  =  a 
bell.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  bells  or  their 
sound. 

"Prappaut  aud  tinfinnabular  appendages."— ff. 
Smith:  Ji^'ected  Addresses. 

•  tin-tin-nab-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Tintin- 
NABtJLUM.J  A  tinkling  or  ringing  sound,  as 
of  bells. 

"  The  tintinnabuUition  that  ao  musically  wells 
From  the  bells." 

Poe  :  Th«  BeOt, 

tin-tin-nab'-u-liim,  s.    [Ijat.=a  bell,  from 
tintinno,  freq.  of  tinnio  =  to  ring.] 
*  1.  A  bell. 

"  Beating  alternately.  In  measured  time. 
The  clockwork  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme." 

CotDper:  Table  Taik.  529. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  of  percussion,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  bells  suspended  in  a 
fnime. 

3.  A  jingling  toy  made  of  small  bells,  or  of 
little  plates  of  metal. 

tint'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tint,  s.  ;  -less.]  Having 
no  tint  or  colour ;  coloui'less. 

"  Some  tintXets  flowers."— if iai  BrontS:  Villette,  ch. 

tin'-td,  s.  [Sp.=  tinted,  coloured,  from  Lat. 
tinctus.]  A  red  Madeira  wine,  wanting  the 
high  aroma  of  the  white  sorts,  and,  when  old, 
resembling  tawny  port.    {Simmonds.) 

tin' -ware,  a.  [Eng.  tin,  and  ware.]  Articles 
made  of  tinned  iron. 

ti'-n^,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  suggests  a 
derivation  from  Mid.  Eng.  tene,  teen  ^  vexa- 
tion.) Very  little,  very  small,  puny,  (Fre- 
quently joined  with  liltle.) 

"  When  that  I  was  aud  a  tittle  tiny  boy." 

Shiiketp. :  Tvnlfth  Night,  v.  1. 

tip  (1),  *  tippe,  '  typ,  s.  [A  weakened  form 
of  top;  Dut.  tip  —  lip,  end,  point ;  Low  Ger. 
tipp;  Dan.  tip;  Sw.  (ip;Ger.  zipfel;  Icel. 
Uippi  =  a  tip  ;  typpa  =  to  tip,  from  toppr  = 
top.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  pointed  or  tapering  end  or  ex- 
tremity ;  the  top,  especially  if  mora  or  less 
rounded  or  pointed. 

"  Mr.  Banks  saw  a  pair  of  horns  which  measured 
from  tip  to  tip  three  leet  nine  inches  aud  a  halL"— 
Coo*:  First  Voyage,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  The  top  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower  ;  an 
anther. 

3.  The  nozzle  of  a  gas-burner. 

4.  A  ferrule :  as,  the  tip  of  a  bayonet 
scabbard. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gilding :  A  tool  made  of  camel's  hair, 
and  used  by  tlie  gilder  in  transferring  gold- 
leaf  from  the  cushion  to  the  sized  surface  of 
the  work.  The  ends  of  a  number  of  camel's 
hairs  are  secured  by  their  buts  between  two 
cards,  which  are  glued  together,  thus  making 
a  broad,  flat,  and  very  elastic  brush.  This  is 
laid  upon  a  piece  of  gold-leaf,  which  adheres 
to  it  slightly,  and  is  thereby  removed 

2.  Hat-making :  A  circular  piece  of  scale  or 
paste  board  pasted  on  the  inside  of  a  hat- 
crown  to  stiffen  it. 

3.  Milliiiery :  The  end  of  a  feather  in  trim- 
ming. 


4.  Shoe-making :  A  plate  on  the  toe  or  heel 
of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

tip-cat,  s.  A  boys'  game,  in  which  a 
small  piece  of  wood  tapering  to  each  end 
(called  a  cat)  is  made  to  rebound  from  the 
ground  by  being  struck  on  the  tip  with  a 

stick. 

tip-cbeese,  s.    The  same  as  Tip-oat. 

tip-paper,  s.  A  variety  of  stiff  paper  fo» 
lining  hat-crowns. 

tip-staff  (pi.  tip-staves),  s. 

*  U  (Originally  tippeii -staff ) :  A  staff  tippe»i 


2.  An  officer  bearing  such  a  staff;  a  sheriff's 
officer,  a  constable. 

"  A  skirmish  took  place  In  Westminster  Hall;  and 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Judges  aud  tipttavn 
parted  the  combatants.' — Macaulay :  Bist.  En§.,  ch.  T. 

•  tip-tilted,  a.      Having  the  tip  or  top 
tilted  or  turned  up,    (Special  coinage.) 


Tip-tilted\iii^  the  petal  of  a  flower." 

Tennyson:  Oarath  S  Lynattt, 

tip-toe,  s.    [Tiptoe.] 
tip-top,  a.    [Tiptop.) 

tip  (2).  5.    [Tip  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  tap,  a  slight  blow. 

2.  Rubbish  from  a  quarry. 

*  3.  A  fall 

i,  A  small  present  in  money.    (SUmg.) 

"  others  declare  that  those  only  who  display  before- 
hand the  allutiiie  'dp'  catch  the  porter's  eye."— 
Zfaily  Telegraph,  J B.U.  16,  1885. 

3.  A  hint :  specif,  in  sportiug  slang,  private 
information  in  regard  to  the  condition, 
chances,  &.c.,  of  competitors  in  a  race,  for 
betting  purj'oses.     [Tipster.] 

6.  An  animal,  &c.,  considered  or  reported 
to  have  a  good  chance  in  a  race,  &e. 

"  storm  Light  waa  a  great  tip  for  the  Snallwell 
Stakes."— /*(>/(*,  Oct.  3.  1885. 

*  7.  A  draught  of  liquor. 

"  Dou't  apeak  in  my  tip." — Swift:  Polite  Conoeritt- 

ti07t.  11. 

%  Tip  for  tap:  [Tit  for  tat]. 

tip-batteryi  s. 

Electro-Magn. :  A  battery  in  which  tiie 
vessel  turns  on  a  horizontal  pivot,  so  that  the 
pairs  of  plates  may  be  immersed  in  or  raised 
clear  of  the  liquid  in  the  trough  by  tilting. 

tip-oart,  s.  A  cart  which  can  be  tilted 
or  tipped  up,  so  as  to  empty  its  contents 
without  unyoking  the  horses. 

tip-sled,  s.  A  dumping-sled.  The  box 
is  supported  on  trunnions  and  on  a  front  post, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  hook. 

tap  (1),  v.t.  [Tip  (1).  s.]  To  form  the  tip  or 
point  of ;  to  cover  the  tip  or  top  of ;  to  put  a 
tip  or  pointed  top  on. 

"  Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest, 
Tilling  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon." 
Longfellow:  Efangeline.  11,  a. 

tip  (2),  *  type,  V.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  tippa  =  to  tap, 
to  tip,  to  touch  lightly.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  strike  lightly  ;  to  tap  ;  to  touch 
lightly. 

"  A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow,"— SM^^ft. 

2.  To  cant  or  tilt  up  (as  a  cart),  so  that  the 
contents  may  be  discharged. 

"  Forming  the  slag,  which  Is  removed  by  tippinf 
the  cuuverter."— /"leM,  Feb.  19,1887. 

3.  To  bestow  a  small  money  gift  on ;  to  give 
a  small  present  to, 

"  This  whole  matter  of  tipping  waiters,  and  of 
waiters  expecting  to  be  tipped,  is  a  very  marked 
manifest^tton  of  tne  poison  of  pauperism, '■—5eri6ner"« 
Magazine.  July,  1377.  p.  4M. 

4.  To  give,  communicate,  or  direct  towards 
generally  :  as.  Tip  me  your  fist,  Tip  him  a 
sovereign.    (Slang.) 

5.  To  give  private  information  to  as  regards 
the  chances  of  a  competitor  in  a  race,  &c. 
for  betting  purposes.    [Tipster.]    (Slang.) 

B,  Intrans. :  To  fall  to  or  on  one  side. 
(With  0/  or  over.) 

••  To  shun  the  ditch  on  the  oue  hand,  he  waa  ready 
to  Tip  over  into  the  mire  on  tlie  other."— finn^an  : 
rUgrim's  Progrett,  pt.  i. 

1[  (1)  To  tip  off  liquor:  To  turn  up  the 
ve.ssel  till  all  is  drained. 

(2)  To  tip  over  :  To  fall  or  turn  over, 

(3)  To  tip  the  winfc  :  To  direct  a  wink,  or  to 


f&te,  SSit,  tare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  WQlt  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  role,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    w»  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  kw. 
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wink  at  another,  as  a  signal  of  caution,  pri- 
vate infonnation. 
••  Sndden,  she  storms  I  she  ravea  1    Yon  tip  th«  wink. 
But  Bpare  yoiir  ceusure  :  SlUa  doea  not  driuk." 

Pope:  Moral  Etxayi.  li.  33. 

(4)  To  tip  Up :  To  raise  or  tilt  the  end  of,  so 
as  to  discharge  the  contents. 

•  tip'-et,  s.    ITippET.J 

tip'-pen9e,  s.  pi  [See  def.]  Two  penny 
]tieces  ;  twopence.    (Scotch.) 

tip-pen-y.  tip'-pen-nSr,  s.  [TwopennvJ 
Ale  sold  at  twopence  a  qiuirt.     (Scotch.) 

"He  JuBt  staid  the  drinking  o'two  pinta  o'  ttppenni,. 
to  tell  U3  how  my  leddy  was."— Scott :  Guy  Manner- 
mg,  ch.  L 

tip'-per,  s.  [After  Thomas  Tipper,  by  whom 
it  was  first  brewed.)  A  kind  of  ale  having  a 
peculiar  flavour. 

"  If  they  draws  the  Brighton  Old  Tipper  here,  I 
takes  that  ale  at  night."— />ic*:«u  .■  Martin  Chttzzleurit. 
eh.  XXV. 

tip-pet,  *  tep-et,  '  tlp-et.  *  typ-pet,  s. 

[A.S.  toeppet,  from  Lat.  iapete  ~  cloth,  hang- 
ings.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  far  or  cloth  covering  for  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  worn  over  the  dress. 

"  A  child  In  Loudon  wears  a  little  tippft  of  otter- 
akiu  which  a  Cree  Indian  away  on  the  Peace  River  got 
(or  her.'  —D<tily  TeUgruph,  Nov.  4.  1885. 

2.  A  length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  line. 

3.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at 
one  end  and  used  in  thatching. 

IL  Ecclts. :  A  round  black  cape,  "  so  that 
it  be  not  silk,'"  which,  according  to  Canon  5S, 
may  be  worn  over  the  shoulder  by  clergyineu 
who  are  not  graduates.  Tippets  were  for- 
merly worn  by  all  clerics,  as  they  still  are  (of 
fhr)  by  the  judges  ;  and  traces  uf  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished under  the  hoods  of  Oxford  doctors, 
and  many  other  graduates. 

*  ^  (1)  To  turn  tippet :  To  make  a  complete 
change  ;  to  disguise  one's  self. 

"  Ye  stand  now 
As  If  ye  had  worried  sheep :  you  must  turn  tipp9t. 
And  suddenly,  and  truly,  and  discreetly 
Put  on  the  shape  and  order  of  humanity." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Montieur  Thomat,  ii.  2, 

(2)  Tyhurn  tippet :  A  halter  round  the  neck. 

tip' -ping  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Tip  (l),  v.] 
A.  &  'S,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

Music :  A  peculiar  action  of  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  used  by  flute 
players,  to  ensure  a  brilliant  and  spirited 
articulation  of  staccato  notes.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  rapid  repetition 
of  notes  in  cornet  playing. 

tip'-ping  (2),  pr.  -par.  or  a.     [Tip  (2),  v.] 

tipping- 'wagon,  s.  A  wagon  which 
can  be  canted  up,  so  as  to  discharge  the  load 
without  unyoking  the  horses. 

tip'-ple,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  frequent,  from  tip  <2),  v. ; 
cf.  Norw.  tipla  =  to  drink  little  and  often,  to 
tipple.]    [Tipsy.j 

A.  Intrans. :  To  drink  strong  or  spirituous 
liquors  frequently  or  habitually  ;  to  iudulge 
habitually  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ; 
especially,  to  drink  frequently,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  absolute  drunkenness. 

"  I  said  not  this  because  he  loves 
Through  the  long  day  to  swear  and  tipple." 

Wordsworth:  Andreio  Jones. 

*B.  Trans, ;  To  drink,  as  spirituous  liquors, 
habitually,  and  to  excess. 

"  Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  ima4{inary  pota  of  ale."  Philips. 

ti[p'-ple  (1),  s.  [Tipple,  v.]  Liquor  taken  in 
drinking ;  drink. 

"  That  apparently  innocuous  beverage  which  has 
hitherto  passed  itself  off  asi  the  teetotallers'  tipple."-— 
Dailu  Telegraph,  Jan.  12,  1886. 

tip'-ple  (2),  s.  [A  dirain.  from  tip  (\),  s.]  A 
bundle  of  hay  collected  from  the  swath  and 
formed  into  a  conical  shape.  This  is  tied 
near  the  top,  so  as  to  make  it  taper  to  a  point, 
and  set  upon  its  base  to  dry.    (Prov.) 

*  tip'-pled  (lO  as  el),  a.  [Tipple,  s.]  Drunk, 
tipsy.    (Dryden  :  Tyrannic  Love,  iv.  1.) 

tip'-pler,  s.     [Eng.  tippi(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  sells  liquor  ;  the  keeper  of  an 
inn  or  public-house ;  a  publican. 

"  They  are  but  tipplen,  such  as  keep  alehouses."— 
Latimer:  }forks,  i.  laa. 


2.  One  who  tipples;  one  who  indulges 
habitually  and  frequently  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  absolute  drunkenness. 

tip'-pling,  pr.  par.  or  a,     [Tipple,  v.] 

tippling -house,  5.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  a  tavern  ur  public-house. 

"  Such  kind  of  men  who  lurked  in   tipr>ling-hottsei." 
—Camden:  Hist,  iiueen  Elizabeth  [fin.  1601). 

tip'-si-f^,  v.t.  [Eng.  tipsy ;  -fy.]  To  make 
tipsy  ;  to  intoxicate.    (SUing.) 

"  The  man  was  but  tipiified,  '—Carlyl« :  Miscellanies. 
Iv.  95. 

tip'-si-ly,  ci(?u.  [Eng.  tipsy;  -ly.]  In  a  tipsy 
manner  ;  like  one  tipsy. 

tip'-Sl-ness,  &.  [Eng.  tipsy;  suff.  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  tipsy. 

tip'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  tip  (2),  s.  ;  -ster.]  One 
who  supplies  private  information  in  regard  to 
a  coming  race  or  the  like  ;  one  who  for  a  fee 
gends  tips  to  his  customers  for  betting  pur- 


"  The  late  Mr.  Segrott,  who  carried  on  the  business 
of  tipster  and  sausage  making,  was  the  last  year's 
winner  of  this  ■p\a,t&.—Koenii>g  Standard.  OcL  8,  18S5. 

tip'-sy,  *  tip'-8©^,  a.  [Connected  with  tip 
(2),  v.,  and  tipple  ;  cf.  Swiss  tips  =  a  fuddling 
with  drink  ;  tipseln  =  to  fuddle  one's  self ; 
hetipst  =  tipsy.] 

1.  Overcome  with  strong  drink  ;  intoxicated 
to  a  degree  short  of  absolute  drunkenness ; 
fuddled. 

"  I  heard  a  voice  within,  or  elae  I'm  tiptey— 
Mala,  where  are  you  ?  Come,  yon  little  gipsey." 
Chatterton  :  Revenge,  li.  X 

2.  Proceeding  from  intoxication;  resembling 
intoxication;  reeling.     (Milton:  Comics,  104.) 

tipsy-cake,  s.  A  sponge  or  Savoy  cake 
soaked  in  wine  and  stuck  with  almonds,  and 
served  with  custard. 

"  tipt,  a.     [Tip  (2),  v.]    Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

"Your  master'*  almost  tipt  already."— Jfarmion; 
Antiiiuarg,  iv. 

tip'-toe,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  toe.] 
^  A,  As  adjective: 

1.  On  the  tip  or  end  of  tlie  toe. 

"  Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  Joound  day 
Stands  tiptoa  on  the  misty  moimtam  tops." 

ShakeFp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  Hi.  B. 

^  Hence,  quiet,  stealthy. 

"  With  tiptoe  step  Vice  silently  succeeds." 

Covfper:  £xpostulatio7t,  84. 

2.  Highest,  topmost. 

"  Proud  of  your  smiles,  he's  mounted  many  a  story 
Above  the  tiptoe  pinnacle  of  glory." 

iigrom:  Epil.  txt  Hurlothrumbo. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  The  tip  or  end  of  the  toe. 

"  Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found. 
And  stood  ou  tiptoes,  reaching  from  the  ground." 
Dryden :  firgil.  EcL  Hi.  108. 

U  To  be  (or  stand)  on  tiptoe:  To  be  on  the 
strain  ;  to  be  on  the  alert. 

■'  In  every  new  attempt,  expectation  is  on  tiptoe  to 
see  whether  there  is  not  some  improvement."— A'nojc; 
iVinter  Evenings,  even.  L 

•  tip'-toe,  v.i.  [Tiptoe,  s.]  To  go  or  walk  on 
tiptoe. 

"  Mabel  tiptoed  to  her  TOOTa.''—Richardaori :  Clarissa. 
vL  104. 

'  tip'-toon,  s.  pi.     [Tiptoe.] 

tip'-top,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  tip  (1),  s.,  and  top.] 

A.  -4s  suhst. :  The  highest  point  or  degree  ; 
the  very  best  of  anything. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  very  highest  class  or 
degree  ;  first-rate  ;  the  very  best. 

"  I  promised  to  provide  them  with  tip-top  shooting 
for  one  sc&sou."— Field,  Jan.  33,  1886. 

tip'-top-per,  s.  [Eng.  tiptop;  -er.]  A  person, 
animal,  or  thing  of  the  highest  quality,  class, 
or  degree. 

"  Several  other  tip4oppers  being  behind  the  pair." 
—Pieid,  Dec.  26.  188S. 

tip-ii-a'-na,  s.  [From  tipu,  the  native  name 
of  one  species  of  the  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dalbergieae ;  akin  to 
Maehsrium.  It  cont-ains  three  large  trees 
with  UMequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal 
panicles  of  yellow  or  pale  purple  flowers. 
Tipiuina  heternptfTa  furnishes  a  kind  of 
timber,  one  of  those  known  at  Rio  Janeiro  as 
angelim.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

ta[p'-n-la,  s.  [Lat.  tippula  =  B,n  insect  which 
nms  swiftly  over  water,  a  water-spider,  thy 
Hydrometra  (q.v.).] 


Entom.. :  Crane-lly,  the  typical  genua  of 
TipuUdic  (q.v.).  The  antennae  have  all  the 
articulations  but  the  second  almost  cylin* 
drical ;  the  second  globular.  About  fifty 
species  are  known  from  Europe,  many  of  them 
common.  THjnda  oleracea  is  the  very  common 
species  celled  by  children  Daddy  Long-legs. 
It  is  about  an  inch  long,  hoary  brown,  with 
four-brown  streaks  on  tiie  thorax  ;  the  legs 
brownish-yellow,  the  thighs,  tibiit,  and  tarsi 
blackish  towards  their  ends.  It  deposits 
about  300  sliining  black  eggs  in  or  ou  the 
ground.  The  larvie,  called  Grubs  and  Leatlier- 
jackets,  are  dingy  gray,  or  brownish  worms 
destitute  of  feet;  they  feed  on  the  roots  of 
grasses  and  other  plants,  and  are  often  very 
destructive.  When  full  grown  they  are  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  change  to 
the  pupa  state  takes  place  underf^'ound ; 
the   pupa    itself   has  respiratory  tubes. 

titp'-U-lar-y,  a.  [Tipdla.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  insects  of  the  genus  Tipula 

ti-pu'-li-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tipuMfl) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idm.] 

Entom. :  Crane-flies,  a  family  of  Nemocera. 
Antennae  longer  than  the  head,  with  thirteen 
or  more  joints,  rarely  pectinated.  Compound 
eyes,  rounded  or  oval ;  ocelli  none.  Front  of 
the  head  beaked,  proboscis  short,  fleshy; 
palpi  four -jointed ;  abdomen  and  legs  long  and 
slender;  wings  with  numerous  veins,  some  of 
them  cross-veins.  The  larvse  of  most  species 
live  in  rotten  wood ;  a  few  are  aquatic 
Distribution  world-wide.  Genera  and  species 
very  numerous. 

tir,  s.  [Ft.]  a  shooting- match  or  meeting  : 
as,  the  Belgian  Tir  National. 

ti-rade',  s.  [Fr.  =  a  drawing  out,  a  tirade, 
from  Ital.  (trafa  =  a  drawing  a  pulling,  from 
iirare  =  to  pull,  to  draw,  to  snatch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  long,  violent  speech  or  de- 
clamation ;  a  declamatory"  harangue,  ceusure, 
or  reproof. 

"  A  long  tirade  against  everybody  who  dared  to 
render  the  sacred  cause  of  women's  rights  absurd.* — 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Sept.  10.  1885. 

2.  Music:  The  filling  up  of  an  interval 
between  two  notes  witli  a  run,  in  vocal  or 
instrumental  music. 

tirailleur  (as  ti-ral-yer'),  s.  [Fr.]  A  name 
originally  applied  in  France  during  the 
Revolution  of  1792  to  light^armed  troops,  who 
were  thrown  out  from  tlie  main  body  to  bnng 
on  an  action,  cover  an  attack,  or  generally  to 
annoy  or  deceive  the  enemy  ;  a  skirmisher,  a 
sharpshooter. 

fire(l),  s.     [Fr.]    [Tier.] 

1.  A  row,  a  rank,  a  tier. 

"  stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder. "  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  60& 

2.  A  train. 

"  Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  migodly  (irm" 
Spenser:  F.  <i.,  I.  iv.  SS." 

tire  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  the  same 
as  Tire  (3),  s.] 

1.  Vehicles  :  An  iron  band  around  the  fellies 
of  a  wheel.  The  circular  continuous  tire  is  of 
American  origin.  In  Europe  tires  were,  until 
lately,  generally  made  in  sections  arranged  to 
break  joints  with  the  fellies.  The  rim-tire  is 
expanded  by  heating,  and  then  shrunk  on  ao 
as  to  tightly  compress  the  wlieel,  and  bolted  ; 
in  the  sectional  tire,  bolts  only  are  relied  on 
to  hold  the  parts  together.  Steel  railway- 
tires  are  always  of  the  former  kind.  India- 
rubber  wheel-tires  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  jar  on  the  vehicle,  and  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  tractive  adherence. 

H  Pneumatic  tire:  A  tire  composed  of  a 
rubber  tube,  which  is  inflated  by  means  of  an 
air  pump.  Used  largely  on  bicycles  and  trot- 
ting sulkies. 

2.  Sail.  :  The  rim  of  a  driving  wheel,  shrunk 
on  to  the  other  portion. 

tire-bender,  s.  A  device  for  bending 
tires  to  a  uniform  circular  curve. 

tire-bolt,  f^.  An  ordinary  nut  and  washer 
bolt,  used  for  securing  tires  to  the  fellies  of 
wheels.  The  nut  and  washer  are  applied  on 
the  interior  of  the  felly,  and  the  head  counter- 
sunk into  the  tire. 

tire-drill,  s.    A  contrivance  for  drilling 

the  bolt-holes  in  tire.s. 


tire-heater. 


A  furnace  in  which  a 


boil,  haSti  Po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  5ell,  cboms.  9hiii,  ben^b;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^ist.     ing, 
-dan,  -tiaa  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhmu    -oioiw,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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tire  is  expanded  by  heat  so  as  to  tightly 
embrace  the  circle  of  fellies,  or  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  on  which  it  shrinks  in  cooling. 

tire-xneasurer,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  circumference  of  wheels  and 
the  length  of  the  developed  tires. 

tire-press,  s.  A  machine  for  driving  the 
WT0Ut;lit-iron  or  steel  tire  on  to  the  rim  of  a 
driving-wheel. 

tlre-roIIer,  s.  A  form  of  rolling-mill  for 
tires  in  which  the  rolls  between  which  the 
work  is  performed  are  made  to  overhang  their 
bearings  and  be  movable  from  or  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  allow  the  endless  tire  to  be 
Introduced  between  them  and  the  parts  then 
brought  together,  so  that  the  pass  is  com- 
plete. 

tlro-Slirlnker,  s.  A  device  for  shorten- 
ing tires  when  they  have  become  loose  from 
the  shrinkage  of  the  wheeL 

tlre-smith,  s.  One  who  makes  tires  and 
other  iron  work  for  coaches,  &c. 

fire  (3),  •  tyr,  •  tyre,  s.  (A  contract,  of 
attire  (q.v.) ;  cf.  Prov.  tiera,  teira  =  a  row, 
attire  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ziari ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ziere ; 
Ger,  ;ifr  =  ornament ;  zieren  =  to  ornament.) 

•  1.  A  head-dress. 

"  Ou  her  head  she  wore  a  f!/r«  o'  gol'i-''. 

Sperner :  F.  Q..  I.  X.  8L 

•  2.  Attire,  generally. 

"  In  no  gay  ti/r"        Alexander  t  Dindimut.  983. 

•  3.  Furniture,  apparatus. 

"  Saint  George's  worth 
Enkindles  like  desire  of  high  exploits: 
Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war. 
Bowlin  thy  eager  mind. '        Philips:  Blenheim. 

i.  A  child's  apron  without  sleeves  ;  a  pina- 
fore, a  tier. 

•  tlre-vallant,  *  tlre-valllant,  s.    A 

kind  of  head-dress. 

"The  tire-valiant  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admit- 
tance."—SAnftcsp.  -■  Merry  ^¥ivel,  Hi.  3. 

•  teire  (1),  *  tyre,  v.t.  [Tire(3),  s.]  To  attire, 
to  adorn,  to  dress. 

"  she  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head"— a  Kingt 
ix.  30. 

•  tire  (2),  v.i.  [Fr.  tirer  =  to  draw,  to  snatch, 
to  pluck  ;  Eng.  tear.] 

1.  Fakonry :  To  seize,  pull,  and  tear  prey. 
The  hawk  was  said  to  tire  on  her  prey  when 
it  was  thrown  to  her  and  she  began  to  tear 
and  pull  at  it 

"  Like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  men.' 

Shakesp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  I.  L 

2.  To  seize  eagerly  ;  to  be  fixed  or  closely 
engaged  in  or  upon  anything. 

"  Upon  that  were  my  thought*  tiring. ~ 

Shakexp. :  Tinum  of  Alliens,  111.  «. 

tare  (3),  v,i,  &  i.  [A. 8.  twrian  =  to  be  tired, 
to  weary,  to  tire  ;  tirigan  =  to  provoke,  to 
vex,  to  irritate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  exhaust  the  strength  of  by  toil  or 
labour ;  to  fatigue,  to  weary  ;  to  wear  out 
physically. 

"  I  have  tired  myself."     Shakeep. :  Ct/mbetine.  Hi.  6. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  patience  or  attention  of 
by  dulness  or  tediousness ;  to  make  sick  of 
something  ;  to  cause  repugnance  or  sickness 
in  by  excessive  supply  or  continuance  ;  to 
wear  out. 

"To  tire  the  reader  with  a  long  preface,  when  I 
want  his  unfatlgued  attention  to  a  long  poem.  '—Gold, 
tmith  :  Deserted  TiUage.    (Fref.) 

B.  />i(ra»is. ;  To  become  weary,  fatigued, 
or  exhausted  ;  to  have  the  strength  or  patieuce 
fail. 

"  of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire. 
They  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  before. ' 
Thomson  :  Ciutle  of  Indolence.  1.  65. 
f  To  tire  out:  To  weary  or  fatigue  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  wear  out ;  to  exhaust  thoroughly. 

"His  cold  and  nncourteous  answers  could  not  tire 
out  the  royal  indulgence."- Jfacaitiaj*.  Biet.  Eng., 
cii,  ivii. 

fired,  pa.  far.  or  oi.    [Tibe  (3),  v.\ 

tired'- ness,  s.  [Eng.  tired;  -ntss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tired  or  fatigued ; 
weariness,  exhaustion. 

"  It  la  not  through  the  tiredness  of  the  age  of  the 
earth,  but  through  our  own  negligence,  that  it  hath 
not  satisfied  us  bountifully."— ffato-«e«l.'  On  Provi- 
dence. 

t  tire'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tire  (3),  v. ;  -less.]  Un- 
tiring, unwearying. 

"  The  tireless  and  warm-hearted  missionary."— /)a«y 
Telegraph,  Nov.  17,  1886. 


(Eng.  (ire  (3), 


•  tire-ling,  *  tyre-ling, 

v.  ;  .ling.]    Tired,  fatigued. 

"The  former  villain  which  did  lead 
Her  tyreling  lade. '       Speniir :  ^.  «..  VL  vU.  ». 

"  tire-man,  s.  [Eng.  tire  (l),  v.,  and  nut>i.] 
A  man  who  attends  to  the  dressing  of  another ; 
a  valet. 

"  By  all  your  titles,  and  whole  stvle  at  once. 
Of  tireman,  mountebank,  and  Justice  Jones, 
I  do  salute  you." 

Ben  Jongon  :  Expoat.  ieith  Intgo  Jones. 

ti-res'-i-&s,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Ttcpeiria? 
(Teiresias),  the  name  of  a  Theban  who  by  ac- 
cident saw  Athene  bathing,  and  was  struck 
blind  by  her  throwing  water  in  his  face.  Re- 
penting of  what  she  had  done,  she  gave  him  a 
a  staff  to  walk  with,  and  made  him  a  sooth- 
sayer.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervaceee,  now  a 
synonym  of  Sldogonium.  It  has  a  spiral 
structure  in  the  cell  walls. 

2.  Palmmt.  :  A  genus  of  Crustacea.  Known 
British  species  one,  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Silurian. 

t'ire'-some,  a.     [Eng.  tire  (3),  V. ;  -some.] 

1.  Exhausting  the  strength  ;  wearying, 
fatiguing,  tiring:  as,  a  tiresom*  journey. 

2.  Exhausting  the  patience;  wearisome, 
tedious. 

"  This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures." 

Byron  .   To  a  Lady. 

tire'-some-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  (iresom*  ;  -il/.]  In 
a  tiresome  or  wearisome  manner;  weari- 
somely. 

tire'-some-ness,  s.  [Eng.  (iresotii€;  -ji«ss.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tiresome, 
fatiguing,  or  exhausting ;  wearisomeness, 
tediousness. 

*  tire'-'w^m-g.n,  *  tyre-wom-an,  s.  [Eng. 
ftre(l),  v.,  andi/.'om«7t.] 

1.  A  woman  who  attends  to  the  dressing  or 
toilet  of  another  ;  a  lady's  maid. 

"  The  Lady  Anne,  at  her  toilette,  on  the  morning 
after  the  council,  spoke  of  the  investigation  with  such 
scorn  aa  emboldened  the  very  tirewomen  who  were 
dressing  her  to  put  in  their  )eets.'—Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  oh,  ii. 

2.  A  dresser  in  a  theatre. 
tir'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tire  (1),  u.l 

tirlng-bouse,  tiring-room,  s.    The 

room  or  place  in  which  players  dress  for  the 
stage. 

"This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn 

brake    our     tiring  -  house."Shaketp. .      Midsummer 

Wight's  Dream,  lit.  I. 

tirl,  3.  [A  variant  of  trill  or  thrill.  ]  A  smart 
tap  or  stroke.     (Scotch.) 

tirl,  v.i.  &  (.    [TiRL,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  slight  noise,  aa  by 
touching  some  loose  or  slack  object,  so  as  to 
produce  a  tremulous  motion  or  sound. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  uncover ;  to  strip  of  a 
covering  or  roof.     (Scotch.) 

"  Whyles  on  the  strong-winged  tempest  flyln'. 
Tirtin'  the  kirks. " 

Burnt .  Address  to  the  Deil. 

^  To  tirl  at  the  pin :  To  twirl  or  rattle  at 
the  door-latch,  as  a  coui'teous  signal  that  a 
person  wishes  or  intends  to  enter ;  an  old 
practice  which  prevailed  before  bells  or 
knockers  were  in  use.    (Scotch.) 

"And  murder  tlrVd  at  the  door-pin,  it  he  camia 
ben."- Scort  .-  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

tir'-lie-mr-lie,  a.  &  s.    [Tirl.] 

A.  .4s  adj.:  Intricate  ;  trivially  ornamental. 

"They  hae  contrived  queer  Hrliewirlie  holes,  that 
gang  out  to  the  open  air.'-Scorf .'  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  whirligig ;  an  ornament 
consisting  of  a  number  of  intervolved  lines. 

*  tir'-6,  s.    [Tyro.] 

tir-o-cin-i-tim,  s.    [Lat.]    The  first  service 

of  a  soldier  ;  the  first  rudiments  of  any  art ; 

a  novitiate ;    hence,   used    by  Cowper  as  a 

title  for  a  poem  on  schools. 

ti-ro'-Ute,  s.    [Tyrolite.] 

T-iron  (iron  as  i'-em),  s.  [See  def.]  A 
kind  of  angle-iron  having  a  flat  flange  and  a 
web  like  the  letter  T,  from  which  it  is  named. 

Ti-ro'-ni-an,  a.  [From  Tiro,  the  freedman, 
pupil,  and 'amanuensis  of  Cicero.]  An  epithet 
applied  to  notes,  or  to  a  system  of  shorthand 
in  which  they  were  written,  the  production 
of  Tiro. 


tirr,  v.t.  [Frob.  connected  with  tear  or  tirl 
v.]  "To  tear,  to  uncover,  to  unroof,  to  strip; 
to  pare  off  the  sward  from  with  a  spado. 
(Scotch.) 

tir'-ra-lir-ra,  s.  [See  def.]  A  word  intendec? 
to  le'present  the  note  of  a  lark,  a  horn,  or  the 
like. 

"  The  lark  that  tirralirra  chants. 
With  hey  1  with  hey  1  the  thrush  and  thftjay. 

Shakeep-  .•  n'inler's  Tarn,  iv.  t. 

tir'-ret,  s-    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Her.  :  A  manacle. 

"  tir'-rit,  s.  (Aword  of  no  derivation.]  Frigh^ 
terror. 

"  Hero's  a  goodly  tumult  1  Til  forswear  keeping 
house,  before  I'll  oe  in  these  tirriu  and  frights."— 
Shakesp. .  2  flenr^  ir..  11,  4. 

telr'-rl-vlej,  s,  pi.  (Cf.  tirr.]  Tantrums; 
burst  of  passion  or  ill-humour.    (Scotch.) 

"  For  that  matter  when  be  wasna  in  ane  o'  hla 
tirriviei.'— Scott :   Wavertey.  ch.  Ixix. 

tir'-wit,  s.  [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.]  The 
lapwing. 

'tij,  V.    [See  def.]    A  common  contraction  of 

it  is. 
ti'-san,  s.     [Ptisan.) 

ti'-sar,  s.    [Fr.] 

Glass-manuf. :  The  fireplace  at  the  side  of, 
aud  heating  the  annealing  arch  of,  the  plate- 
glass  furnace. 

tif'-ic,   ti?-io-al,   a,    [Phtbisio,    Pbtbi- 

SICAL.) 

tij'-iok-j?,  a.  [Eng.  (isic, •-!(.)  Consumptive, 
phthisical. 

Tis'-ri,  8.  (Heb.  niEn  (Thishri),  from  an  ob- 
solete root  signifying  to  begin.) 

Jewish  Calendar:  The  first  month  of  the 
civil,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
It  corresponded  to  part  of  our  September  and 
October.  The  Great  Day  of  Atonement  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  within  its  limits. 
Called  in  1  Kings  viii.  2,  Ethanim  (=  streaming 
rivers),  because  the  rivers,  swelled  by  the 
autumnal  rains,  were  then  in  flood.  The  name 
tisri  occurs  in  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions, 
and  was  probably  not  confined  to  the  Jews. 

tiss'-ue   (SS   as   sh),    s.      [O.    Fr.   (issu  =  t 
ribbo'n,  fillet,  or  head-band  of  woven  stuff; 
prop.  pa.  par.  of  tistre  (Fr.  tisser)  =  to  weave, 
from  Lat.  texo,]    [Text.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  Tissue-paper  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  very  fine  transparent^ilk  stuff  used 
for  veils  ;  white  or  coloured.  It  was  formerly 
inttirwoven  with  gold  or  silver  threads  and 
embossed  with  figures. 

(3)  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold. 
"  The  taste  for  the  spices,  the  liisues,  and  the  Jewel* 

of  the  East  became  stronger  day  by  day,"— J/ucauIay  .- 
Biet.  Eng.,  ch.  xvilL 

2.  Fig,  :  A  connected  series ;  a  concatena- 
tion :  as.  The  whole  story  is  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Histology:  A  set  of  cells  modified  for 
the'  performance  of  a  special  function  ;  the 
fabric  of  which  the  organs  of  plants  and 
animals  are  composed.  The  structure  of 
tissues,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  imper- 
ceptible to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  requires 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  for  its  resolution. 
Tissues  which  are  absent  from  plants  occui 
in  animals ;  these  are  called  Animal  Tissues 
and  have  a  relation  to  movement  or  to  sensa 
tion,  as  the  nuiscles  and  nerves.  But  plant! 
preserve,  protect,  and  sustain  themselves,  and 
the  corresponding  tissues  in  animals  are  spoken 
of  as  the  Vegetable  Tissues  ;  of  this  kind  are 
epithelium  and  bone.  Tissues  always  present 
the  same  general  arrangement  in  the  same 
organism,  but  are  combined  in  difl'erent  ways 
in  different  organisms.  In  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  the  distinc- 
tions between  tissues  become  less  and  less 
obvious,  and  there  are  organisms  so  extremely 
simple  that  the  tissue  of  their  bodies  is  of  a 
uniform  cellular  character, 

(1)  Animal :  The  term  tissue  is  used  in  deal- 
ing with  (a)  the  structure  of  organs,  which  are 
composed  of  various  tissues  ;  and  (b)  specmlly 
of  the  component  parts  of  organs.     In  the 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  •what,  ^11,  father;  'we,  'wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wtfU,  worlc,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Uw. 


tissue— titanite 
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flrstand  wider  sense,  the  anatomical  individual 
is  made  up  of  osseous  tissue,  or  bone  ;  mus- 
cular tissue,  or  llesh;  adipose  tissue,  or  fat ; 
cai-tilaginous  tissue,  or  gristle ;  connective 
tissue,  serving  to  bind  the  whole  together  ; 
and  pigmentary  tissue,  or  ctdouring  matter. 
In  dealing  with  animal  tissues  in  the  strict 
sense,  histological  analysis  shows  them  to  be 
much  more  ditVerentiated  and  elaborate  in 
ertructnre  than  those  of  plants.  They  may  he 
divided  into :  (a)  Epithelium,  consisting  of 
nucleated  protoplasmic  cells,  forming  con- 
tinuous masses,  either  arranged  in  a  single 
layer,  or  stmtifted  and  forming  several  supt-r- 
iniposed  layers.  The  lining  of  the  tubes  and 
alveoli  of  secreting  and  excreting  glands,  and 
the  sen.sory  or  terminal  parts  of  the  org.ins 
of  sense  consist  of  epitlielium.  (6)  Connective 
Tissue,  a  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  tissues 
developed  from  the  same  embryonal  element, 
serving  more  or  less  as  framework  or  connect- 
ing substance  for  nervous,  muscular,  glandular, 
and  vascular  tissues.  In  the  embryo  and  in 
tlie  growing  condition  one  may  be  changed 
into  the  other,  and  in  tlie  adult  they  gradually 
shade  off  one  into  the  other.  These  tissues 
are  divided  into  three  groups,  in  all  of  which 
the  ground  substance,  matrix,  or  intercellular 
substance,  is  distinguished  from  the  cells  em- 
bedded therein  :  (i)  Fibrous  cimnective  tissue, 
consisting  of  microscopic,  band-like,  or  cylin- 
drical bundlesof  exceedingly  tine  homogeneous 
fibrils,  sometimes  aggregated  in  groups,  and 
held  together  by  an  albuminous,  semi-fluid 
cement  substance  called  globulin,  (ii)  Carti- 
lage, consisting  of  a  firm  ground-substance 
with  cells  embedded  therein.  Cartilage  may 
be  Hyaline,  having  the  ground-substance  firm 
and  resembling  ground-glass ;  Fibrous,  or 
Fibro-cartilage,  consisting  of  fibrous  connec- 
tive tissue  arranged  in  bundles,  and  these  again 
in  layers  ;  and  Yellow,  Elastic,  or  Reticular, 


4,  Animal.     Striiited  muscular  tissue,    a  Vegetable. 
CelluUr  tissue,  composed  ol  proeencbymatous  cells. 

having  the  ground-work  permeated  by  dense 
networks  of  elastic  fibrils,  (iii)  Bone  and 
Dentine,  both  developed  from  transformed 
embryonal  connective  tissue,  (c)  Muscular 
tissue  :  (i)  Non-striated,  consisting  of  nucle- 
ated cells,  contractile  in  one  definite  direction, 
becoming  shorter  and  thicker  during  contrac- 
tion, (ii)  Striiited,  composed  of  extremely 
long  more  or  less  cylindrical  fibres,  held  to- 
gether by  bundles  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
so  as  to  form  larger  or  smaller  bundles  ;  these 
again  are  aggregated  together  by  stronger 
bands  and  septa  of  fibrous  connective  tissue, 
and  these  into  the  fascicles  or  divisions  of  an 
anatomical  muscle.  ((?)  Nervous,  consisting 
of  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  held  together  by 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  which  cariies  the 
blood-vessels  supplying  the  nerve-trunk,  a 
plexus  of  lympliatics,  groups  of  fat  cells,  and 
sometimes  numerous  plasma  cells. 

(2)  Vegetable :  Two  forms  of  aggregations  of 
cells,  called  generally  Cellular  Tissue,  may  be 
distinguished,  according  to  the  form  and  re- 
lative position  of  the  cells  which  compose 
them ;  (a)  Parenchyma  (Areolar,  Utricular, 
or  Vesicular  Tissue),  in  which  thin -walled 
cells,  of  a  diameter  nearly  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions, are  united  to  one  another  by  broad 
surfaces ;  and  (b)  Piosenchyma,  in  which  the 
cells  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  are  much 
longer  than  they  are  broad.  When  the  walls 
of  the  cells  are  much  thickened,  the  tissue 
is  called  sclereiichyma  :  this  may  be  either 
parenchymatous  or  prosenchymatous,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  cells.  When  the  trans- 
verse walls  of  a  row  of  super-imposed  cells 
are  absorbed  or  perforated,  so  that  they  coal- 
esce and  form  tubes  or  vessels,  the  tissue  is 
said  to  be  vascular.  When  all  the  cells  have 
ceased  to    divide,   and  have  assumed    their 


definite  form,  the  tissue  is  called  permanent; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells  are  still 
dividing,  it  is  called  generating  tissue.  When 
several  different  tissues  occur  in  one  plant, 
as  in  all  the  higher  plants,  they  are  arranged 
into  systems.  Three  such  systems  of  tissues 
are  usually  met  with  :  (1)  The  epidermal, 
which  covers  the  exterior  of  the  plant,  and 
usually  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  ;  ('J) 
the  fibro-vascular,  which  traverses  the  body 
of  the  plant  in  the  form  of  bundles,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubes  and 
vessels,  and  of  long,  pointed,  prosenchyma- 
tous cells— the  Wood-fibres;  (3)  the  funda- 
mental tissue,  which  tills  up  the  rest  of  the 
space,  and  consists  principally  of  parenchyma. 

2,  E)itom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Sco- 
toffia  dubitata.  The  fore  wings  have  numerous 
transverse  wavy  lines  ;  the  larva  feeds  on 
buckthorn. 

tissue-paper,  s.  A  very  thin  gauze- 
like paper  made  of  several  sizes,  and  used  for 
the  protection  of  engravings,  and  for  wrapping 
tine  and  delicate  articles. 

tiss'-ue  (SS  as  sh),  v.t.     [Tissue,  s.]    To  form 
tissue  of,  to  interweave,  to  variegate. 

•'  The  chariot  was  covered  with  cluth  of  gold  tiuued 
upon  hlue."—Baco'i. 

tiss'-ued  (ss  as  Sh.),pa.  par.  or  a.  [Tissue,  v.] 

1.  Variegated. 

"  Playing  with  thy  veature'a  (Issued  flowers." 

Cowper:  On  my  Mother's  Picture. 

2.  Dressed  in  or  adorned  with  tissue. 

tit  (1),  s.    [Icel.  tittr  —  a  tit,  a  bird  ;  titlingr  = 
a  sparrow.] 

1.  A  titmouse  (q.v.). 
%  A  little  horse. 

"  Nay.  should  the  titi  get  on  foronoe. 
Each  rider  Is  eo  grave  a  dunce, 
That,  aa  I've  heaid  good  judges  aay. 
TU  ten  to  one  they'd  lose  their  way." 

Lloyd :  Tlie  Poetry  Profetton. 

S.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman.  (In 
this  sense  perhaps  from  teat  (q.v.). 

"  A  vast  virago  or  au  ugly  ttt."— Burton ;  AnaU 
Melancholy,  p.  524. 

4.  A  bit,  a  morsel. 
tit-warbler,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sylvicola  minuta. 

tit  (2).  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  tip  (2),  3.  (q.v.).]    A 
tap,  a  .slight  blow. 

T[  Tit-for-tat :  An  equivalent  in  way  of  re- 
venge or  retaliation. 

Ti'-tan,  s.  &  a.     [Lat,  from  Gr.  Tiraf  (Titan) 

=  tlie  Sun-god.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
1.  Grecian  Mythology : 

(1)  According  to  the  more  modern  account, 
the  eldest  son  of  Uranus  and  Gaia,  who  re- 
linquished the  sovereignty  of  gods  and  men 
to  his  younger  brother  Saturn,  the  latter  un- 
dertaking to  destroy  all  his  children,  so  that 
the  monarchy  might  revert  to  those  of  Titan. 
He  afterwards  recovered  the  sovereignty  from 
Saturn  ;  but  Jupiter,  the  son  of  the  latter, 
vanquished  him,  and  restored  it  to  his  father. 

(2)  A  name  applied  to  the  sun,  as  the  off- 
spring of  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans. 

(3)  One  of  the  children  of  Ccelus  (or  Uranus) 
and  Terra.  They  were  six  males,  Oceanus, 
Coios,  Crios,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  and  Kronos  ; 
and  six  females,  Theia,  Rheia  (or  Rhea), 
Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phrebe,  and  Tethys. 
These  children,  according  to  the  commonly- 
received  legend,  were  hated  by  their  father, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  w^ere  born,  thrust  them 
out  of  sight  into  a  cavern  of  Earth,  who, 
grieved  at  his  unnatural  conduct,  produced 
the  "substance  of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming 
from  it  a  sickle,  roused  her  children,  the 
Titans,  to  rebellion  against  him.  The  wars  of 
the  Titans  against  the  gods  are  often  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  Giants  ;  but  the  war 
of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and  that  of 
the  Giants  against  Jupiter. 

2.  Astron. :  The  sixth  of  the  eight  satellites 
of  Saturn.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  planet  is  781,000  miles  ;  its  periodic 
time,  15  days,  22  hours,  41  minutes,  and  25*2 
seconds. 

3.  Chem. :  [Titanium], 

4.  Min:  [Titanite]. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Titans ; 
Titanic. 
Titan-like,  adv.     Affeer  the  fashion  of  the 


Titans,  who  piled  mountain  on  mountain  to 
order  to  reach  heaven  in  their  war  against 
Saturn. 
"  Tliey  were  ^luitlo  minds,  and  their  iteep  kim 
WiM  Tilan-iike.  ou  d»rin|i  doubU  to  pile 
Thyughta  which  should  call  down  thunder.  i\nd  tb* 
flame.  "  Byron  :  Chitde  Hiirotd,  III.  lOfc 

ti'-tan-ate,  5.    [Eng.  titan(ic):  -aU.\ 
Clievi. :  A  salt  of  titanic  acid. 
titanate  of  iron,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ilmenite. 

•  Ti -tan-ess,  s.  [Eng.  Titan;  -ew.!  A 
female  Titan  ;  a  female  personage  of  aurpasa- 
iug  power. 

"Troth  .  .  .  TitaneMt  amoiig  deitlea."— C.  Bronti: 
riOettc,  cIl  xxxix. 

ti-ta-ne'-thes,  s.  [Formed  from  lAt.  Titan 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Oniscidse.  Titanetfus 
albus,  from  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky, 
is  blind. 

Ti-ta'-ni-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  name  of  Latona,  a> 

daughter  of  the-Titan  Coins;  of  Pyrrha,  as  a 
descendant  of  the  Titan  Prometheus;  of 
Diana  as  the  sister,  and  of  Circe  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sol.  Shakespeare  (Midsummer  Night's 
Dream)  uses  the  name  for  the  wife  of  Oberon.| 
Astron. :  The  third  of  the  four  satellites  of 
Uranus.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  planet  is  272,000  miles,  its  periodic 
time  8-705S97  days. 

ti-ta'-ni-an,  ti-tan-it'-io,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
titan[iwn);  Eng.  adj.  suff. -ian,  -itic]  Per- 
taining to  titanium  (q.v.). 

Ti-t&n'-ic  (I),  a.  [Eng.  Titan;  -ic.]  Of.  per- 
taming  to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Titans : 
hence,  gigantic,  superhuman ;  enormous  in 
size  or  strength. 

"  Rome— Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm. 
In  the  same  duat  and  blackness,  and  we  i-asa 
The  skeleton  of  her  Tiranictonu.' 

Byron:  ChUd«  Harold.  It.  4& 

ti-tin'-ic  (2),  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  titan(j.-um) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  IVom 
titanium. 

titanic-acid.  s. 

1.  J/ie??i. ;  H-jTiOa.  A  white  powder  obtained 
by  adding  ainuiouia  to  titanic  chloride.  It  is 
soluble  in  suli>huric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  and  forms  with  the  metals  and  alkaline 
earths  salts  called  titanates. 

2.  Min. :  Thesameas  Rutile.Octabedrith 
and  Brookite. 

titanic-Chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  TiCl^.  A  colourless,  transparent, 
heavy  liquid,  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over 
an  ignited  mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  char- 
coal. Sp.  gr.  1-7609  at  0° ;  boils  at  135%  and 
emits  white  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

titanic-iron,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  MENACCANiTk. 
titanic-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Ti04.  Occurs  native  in  three  differ- 
ent forms,  viz.,  as  rutile  and  anatase,  in  which 
it  is  dimetric,  and  as  brookite,  in  which  it  is 
trimetrie.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all 
acids,  except  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

ti-tam-if'-er-oiis,    a.    [Eng.    titanium,  and 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 
Min. :  Producing  or  containing  titanium, 

titaniferoos  iron-ore,  5. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Menaccanite  (q.v.)L 

titaniferous  iron-sand,  5. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.v.), 
occurring  in  small  grains,  sometimes  in  ex- 
tensive deposits,  resulting  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  igneous  rocks. 

ti'-tan-ite,  s.  [Eng.  titan(iu7n) ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.);  Ft.  titane siliceo-calcaire  ;  Qer.  titanit.] 
Min. :  A  mineral  occurringmostly  in  crystals, 
rarely  massive.  Crystallization,  inonoclinic  ; 
hardness,  5  to  5"5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*4  to  3-60  ;  lustre, 
adamantine  to  resinous ;  colour,  shades  of 
brown,  yellow,  green,  gray,  black ;  streak, 
white  ;  transparent  to  opaque  ;  brittle.  Com- 
pos. :  a  silico-titanate  of  lime,  with  the  for- 
mula (CaO  +  Ti02)Si02.  Dana  distinguishes 
the  following  varieties':  1.  Ordinary  :  (1)  ti- 
tanite, brown  to  black ;  (2)  sphene,  yellow, 
and  of  light  colours,  and  translucent ;  2. 
Manganesian,greenovite  ;  3.  Crystallographic, 


boil,  boy;  poilt,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon«  e^t.    ph  =  1 
-cian,  -tian  =  sham,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  ~$ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del 
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depenciiDg  upon  the  direolioii  iu  which  the 
cni'stal  is  elongated,  and  heinimorphic  forms. 
Occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  inica-scliist,  syenite, 
6iC,  also  in  beds  of  iron-ore,  and  sometimes 
in  volcanic  rocks.  Enormous  crj-stals  of  the 
brown  variety  (lederite)havebeenfound  (1SS5) 
at  Renfrew,  Canada,  sometimes  weighing  as 
much  as  72  lb3. 

ti-tan-it'-ic,   a        [TiTANlAN.l 

ti-ta  -ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  titofos  (titanos)  =  lime, 
gypsum,  a  white  earth,  chalk,  marble 
scrapings.] 

Chem. :  A  very  rare  metallic  element,  dis- 
covered by  Gregor  in  17S9.  Symbol  Ti ;  at 
wt.  50.  It  is  never  found  in  the  metallic 
state,  but  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
double  fluoride  of  potassium  aud  titanium 
with  potassium  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  by 
mixing  titanic  oxide  with  one-sixth  of  its 
weight  of  charcoal  and  exposing  to  the  strong- 
est heat  of  an  air-furnace.  It  is  a  dark-green, 
heavy,  amorphous  powder,  having  under  the 
microscope  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron.  It 
dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  and,  when  heated  iu 
the  air,  bums  with  great  splendour.  Like 
tin,  it  forms  two  classes  of  compounds — the 
titanic,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  aud  the 
titanous,  in  which  it  is  trivalent.  Tlie  spectro- 
scope shows  that  there  is  titanium  in  the  sun. 
51  Titanium -oxide  =  Anatase,  BTOokUe^  Ru- 
tik. 

titaziiaxn-green,  s. 

Chem. :  A  pigment  produced  by  adding  po- 
tassium ferrocyanide  to  titanic  chloride.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  innocuous  substitute 
for  Schweinfurt  and  other  arsenical  greens, 
but  is  inferior  in  colour. 

ti-tan-O-  (1),  pre/.  [Gr.  Ttrdv  (Titan),  genit. 
TiTa»'os  {Titaiws)  =  a  Titan.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  Titan  ;  hence,  huge,  monstrous. 

te-tan-O- (2),  pre/.  [Titanium.]  Containing, 
derived  fr<:)m,  or  resembling  the  metallic  ele- 
ment titanium  (q.v.). 

ti-tan-o-fer'-rite,  s.  [Pref.  titatw-  (2),  and 
/errite.] 

Min.  :  Tlie  same  as  Menaccasite  (q.v.). 

ti-tan-o-morph'-itei  s.  [Pref.  titano-  (21 ; 
Gr"  A^op^ij  {vwrpke)  =  form,  and  suff.  -ite 
iMin.).] 

Min.:  A  white  mineral,  isomorphous  with 
titanite  (q.v.).  Results  from  the  alteration  of 
rutile  and  menaccanite  (q.v.),  the  grains  or 
crj'stals  of  which  it  encloses.  An  analysis 
showed  :  titanic  acid,  74"32  ;  lime,  25*27  ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  a  trace,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  CaTiaOj.  Found  in  the  horn- 
blende schists  of  the  Hobe  Eule,  Lampers- 
dorf,  bileaia. 

ti-tan'-o-mys,  s.     [Pref.  titanc-  (l),  and  Gr. 

fxv^(mus)=a,  mouse.] 

Palaont. :  A  genus  of  Lagomyidae,  from  the 
French  Miocene,  differing  chiefly  from  Lagomys 
in  having  one  molar  less  in  the  lower  jaw. 

ti-tan'-o-pbis,  s.     [Pref.  titano-  (l),  and  Gr. 
6^1?  {ophis)  =  a  snake.] 
PalcBont.  :  A  synonym  of  Dinophis  (q.v.). 

ti-tan-d-sau'-rus,  s.    CPref.  titano-  (l),  and 

Gr.  (Tavpos  {sauTos)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  synonym  of  Atlantosaurus, 
the  type-gentis  of  the  family  Atlantosauridse 
of  Marsh's  order  Sauropoda  (q.v.).  In  the 
family  the  ischia  are  directed  downwards,  with 
expanded  extremities  meeting  on  the  median 
line ;  anterior  caudal  vertebrae  with  lateral 
cavities.  The  species  of  the  type-genus  are 
gigantic  Dinosaurians,  but  the  least  specialized 
forms  of  the  sub-class,  in  some  respects  ap- 
proaching Mesozoic  Crocodiles.  Attantosaurus 
montana,  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Colorado, 
according  to  Slarsh,  "is  by  far  the  largest 
land-animal  yet  discovered,  its  dimensions 
being  greater  than  was  supposed  possible  in 
an  animal  that  lived  and  moved  upon  the 
land.  It  was  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and,  when  erect,  at  least  thirty  feet  in  height. 
It  doubtless  fed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  moun- 
tain forests,  portions  of  which  are  preserved 
with  its  remains." 

ti-tan-o-ther'-i-um,  s.     [Pref.  titano-  (i), 
and  Gr.  ^ptoi'  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 
Palceont. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the 


remains  of  a  grimp  of  animals  of  gigantic  size 
from  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  of  the  New 
World.  The  tirst  known  fragment  was  named 
Menodus  by  Poinel  in  1849  ;  more  perfect 
remains  have  since  been  described  by  Leidy 
as  Titanotherium  and  Megacerops,  by  Marsh 
as  Brontotherium,  and  by  Cope  as  Symboro- 
don.  Prof.  Flower  {Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv. 
42S)  says  that  some  of  these  appear  to  present 
generic  modifications,  but  the  sjTionymy  is 
much  confused.  The  head  was  large  and 
much  elongated,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  but 
they  had  a  pair  of  stout  diverging  osseous 
protuberances,  like  horn-cases,  on  the  maxil- 
laries  in  fi-ont  of  the  orbits.  Their  molar  tettli 
were  of  a  simple  palsotheroid  type,  and  tlie 
incisors  and  canines  were  very  much  reduced. 
Their  fore  feet  had  four  aud  their  hind  feet 
three  short,  stout  toes. 

ti'-tan-OUS,  a.    [Eng.  titan^ium)  ;  -oiis.]    Per- 
taining to  titanium. 

titanoua-^Jhloride,  s. 

Chem. :  TUCIq.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  on  titanic  chloride.  It  forms  dark 
violet  scales,  having  a  strong  lustre,  deli- 
quesces in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperature, 
and  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  violet-red 
solution. 

titanoos-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ti^^Os-  A  black  powder  obtained 
by  heating  titanic  oxide  in  hydrogen.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  but  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
a  \'iolet-coloured  solution. 

ti '-tan-US,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  Titan.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Prionins,  with  fili- 
form antenna.  Titanus  gigas,  from  Cayenne 
and  the  Amazons,  is  frequently  eight  inchts 
long,  exclu:?ive  of  the  antenme. 

tif-bit,  s.     [Tidbit.]     A  nice,   delicious,   or 
tender  morsel. 

"John  pampered  esquire  South  with  titbitt  tiD  he 
grew  wanton.'  — A  rbuthnot  :  BitU  John  Bull. 

*  tite,  r.i.     [Tide,  v.]    For  (id€(?i  =  happens. 

•tit-er,  v.i.    [O.  Icel.  titTa.]    To  tell  tales; 
to  chatter. 

*tit-er-er,   *tit-©r-ere,   s.     [Titer.]     A 
chatterer. 

*  tit-er-ing,  s.    [TrrER.]    Courtship. 

tath,  a.  [Tight.]  Tight,  nimble,  brisk.  {Beaum, 
&  Flet. :  IVoTnan's  Prix,  iii.  3.) 

tith'-a-ble,  tithe' -a^ble,  •  tyth-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng!  tithe;  -able.]  'Subject  or  liable  to  the 
payment  of  tithes. 

"  There  were  farmers  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  renting 
rich  pastare  land  which  was  only  f if A^aWe  to  the  ex- 
tent of  6d,  per  acre.'  —  Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  8,  1886, 

titbe,  *  tethe,  *  tythe,  s.ka.    [A.S.  teddha 
=  tenth  (for  teondha);  te6thing  =  a.  tithing,  a 
tithe,  from  teon  =  ten  (q.v.).] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  tenth  part  of  anything ; 
a  tenth. 

2.  Sped/.  :  A  tenth  of  the  annual  produce 
of  one's  industry,  or  of  wealth  obtained  from 
any  source,  given  voluntarily  or  exacted  by 
law,  for  the  support  of  divine  worship. 
Under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  Abraham 
gave  Melchizedek  the  teuth  part  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  battle  from  the  Eastern  kings  (Gen. 
xiv.  20).  Jacob  at  Bethel  vowed  to  give  tithes 
to  Jehovah  if  he  were  divinely  permitted  to 
return  to  liis  father's  tent  in  safety  and  pros- 
perity (xxviii.  20-22).  Tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  Le%ites  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
Mosaic  economy  (Lev.  xxvii.  30-33) ;  they,  on 
their  part,  were  to  pay  tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  High  Priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28).  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  Christian  Church,  tithes 
were  first  paid  in  imitation  of  the  arrange- 
ments under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Such 
tithes  are  first  mentioned  in  a  decree  made 
in  a  synod  held  a.d.  786,  wherein  this  pay- 
ment in  general  is  strongly  enjoined.  1  he 
next  authentic  mention  of  them  is  about  the 
year  900,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  this 
payment  is  not  only  enjoined,  but  a  penalty 
added  upon  non-observance ;  and  this  law  is 
seconded  by  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  about  the 
year  930.  Upon  their  first  introduction,  every 
man  might  give  them  to  what  priest  he  pleased, 
or  might  pay  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  for  distribution  by  him.     But,  when 


dioceses  were  di%ided  into  parishes,  the  tithes 
of  each  were  allotted  to  its  own  particular 
minister;  first  by  common  consent,  or  the 
appointment-8  of  lords  of  manors,  and  after- 
wards by  the  written  law  of  the  land.  The 
first  step  towards  this  result  was  taken  Ity 
Innocent  HI.,  about  1200,  who,  in  an  epistle 
to  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  from 
the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  enjoined  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the  respective 
parishes  where  every  man  inhabited.  "This 
epistle,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  bound  not 
tlie  lay  subjects  of  this  realm ;  but,  being 
reasonable  and  just,  it  was  allowed  of,  and  so 
became  lejc  terrts."  Tithes  in  England  are  of 
three  sorts,  personal,  pra-dial,  and  mixed.  [See 
extract.]  They  are  also  divided  into  gi-eat  and 
small  tithes.  Great  tithes  consist  of  all  species 
of  corn  and  grain,  hay  and  wood.  Small 
tithes  consist  of  pra-dial  tithes  of  other 
kinds,  together  with  mixed  and  personal 
tithes.  Great  tithes  behmg  to  the  rector,  and 
are  hence  called  parsonage  tithes  ;  small  tithes 
belong  to  the  vicar,  and  are  hence  called 
vicarage  tithea.  Tithes  have  to  a  large  extent 
been  commuted  into  rent-charges,  which  are 
payable  half-yearly,  and  are  recoverable  by 
distress  and  sale,  like  ordinary  rents.  Tithes 
are  due  either  de  jure  or  by  custom  ;  to  the 
latter  class  belong  all  personal  tithes.  Ex- 
emption from  tithes  may  be  by  composition, 
a  modus  decimandi,  prescription,  or  Act  of 
Parliament.  A  modus  decimayidi  (commonly 
called  simply  annodu^)  was  where  there  was 
by  custom  a  particular  manner  of  tithing 
aUowed  different  from  the  general  law  of 
taking  tithes  in  kind,  such  as  a  pecuniary 
compensation,  as  twoptuce  an  acre,  or  a  com- 
pensation iu  work  and  labour,  as  that  the 
parson  should  have  only  the  twelfth  cock  of 
hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  consideration  of 
the  owner's  making  it  for  him.  A  prescription 
de  non  decimando  was  a  claim  to  be  entirely 
discharged  of  tithes,  and  to  pay  no  compensa- 
tion iu  lieu  of  them,  whence  have  sprung  all 
the  lands  which,  being  in  lay  hands,  do  at 
present  claim  to  be  tithe-free.  The  institution 
of  the  tithe  belongs  to  countries  in  which 
church  and  state  are  united,  or  which  have  a 
recognized  national  religion.  It  does  not  exist 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  every  faiih  ie 
equally  under  the  support  of  the  law  and  none 
are  possessed  of  special  privileges,  and  In  which 
the  queetion  of  religii^'n  has  beeu  left  out  of  the 
Constitution.  Titties  have  been  collected  by 
the  Mormons  for  the  support  of  their  Church, 
and  the  building  of  the  Tfmj>le  in  Salt  Lake  Cily . 
3.  A  very  small  part  iu  proportion. 

"  The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  houM 
before."— *'AiiA«/>.;  l  Benry  IV.,  iiL  8. 

*  B.  .4s  adj. :  Tenth. 

"  Every  tithe  soul  'moiigat  many  thousand  dismes." 
ShaJcesp.  :  Truilus  £  Crvttida,  ii.  2. 

^  Commutation  o/  tithes  :  The  conversion  of 
tithes  into  a  rent-charge  payable  iu  money 
and  chargeable  on  the  laud. 

tithe-commissioner,  s.  One  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  Government 
for  arranging  propositions  for  commuting  or 
compounding  tithes. 

tithe-firee,  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment 
of  tithes. 

tithe  -  gatherer,  s.  One  who  collects 
tithes. 

*  tithe-pig,  s.    One  pig  out  of  ten  given 

to  the  priest  as  a  church-rate. 

"  And  eometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-jiig't  tall, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep." 

Shaketp. :  Rotnto  &  Juliet,  L  4. 

*  tithe-proctor,  s.  A  le\ier  or  collector 
of  tithes  or  church-rates,  formerly  employed 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  to  assess  and  collect  the  tithes  on 
farmers'  and  cottagers'  crops. 

*  tithe,   'tythe.    v.t.   4:   i.     [A.S.    te6dhiaiu\ 
[Tithe,  s.] 
A>  Transitive : 

1.  To  exact  tithes  from ;  to  levy  a  tenth 
part  on. 

'■  Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs."— 
Lvke  jcl.  42. 

2.  To  pay  tithes  on ;  to  pay  the  tenth  part  of. 

••  Military  spoil,  and  the  prey  gotten  In  war.  Is  ats- 
tythable.  for  Abraham  tythed.  it  to  MelchiMdek."  — 
^pelman  :  Of  Tjfthes,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  /7i(raus. ;  To  pay  tithes. 

"  For  lambe.  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  like. 
Tithe  fio  as  thy  cattle  the  lord  do  not  strike.' 

Tuner:  Husbandry. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall*  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  pdt, 
or,  wore.  W9U;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  tithe'-less,  o.     [Eng.  tUhe,  s. ;  -Usa.]    The 

8a'llke  OS  TiTUE-FBEE  (q.v.)* 

tith'-er,  pro?i.   [Seedef.]  The  other.   (Scotch.) 

tath-er,  s.    [Eng.  titk(€):  -er.]    One  who  col- 
lects tithea. 

■'Thus  far  tithfrt  themsetvea  have  cuiitrtliutcil  to 
tlicir  owu  wTiliitatiua. "— J/ii(on  :  Likeltetl  i/etm  to 
Remove  Hirelings. 

tith  -ins.  *  tetb-ing,  <.  &  a.    CA.&  ie^th- 
ung.\    [Tithe,  s.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
•1.  A  tithe,  a  tenth. 


r  tithing  and  ther  offting  bothe 
clemitn  by  possessiuiL' 


t  2.  The  act  of  taking  or  levying  tithes. 

"When  I  come  to  the  tithing  of  them,  I  will  tithe 
them  oue  with  aimther,  aud  will  make  an  Irishmau 
the  tithiug-mau."— A'pffnirr  .  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  A  decennary ;  a  number  or  company  of 
ten  householders,  who,  dwelling  near  each 
other,  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  tlie 
king  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  other. 
Tiie  institution  has  long  ceased,  but  the  name 
and  division  are  still  retained  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

"The  civil  division  erf  the  territory  of  Eni^tnud  is 
Into  counties,  ot  those  countiea  into  huudredn.  of 
those  hundreds  into  tithing$  or  towns,"— fi/acAitone  ; 
Comment.,  bk,  iL.  ch.  1 

B.  ^5  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
payment  or  levying  of  tithea. 

'•  lu  thU  very  year  1P86  an  elabotst«  tithing  system 
prevnits  thnjughout  the  territory  of  Utah."— /Joi/y 
Telegrafih,  Aug.  27,  1986. 

tlthing-man,  s. 

*  1.  Eng.  Law  :  The  chief  man  of  a  tithing ; 
the  person  who  presided  over  the  tithing ; 
A  head-borough. 

•■  The  tith  ing-men  of  the  neighboiiring  parishes  were 
buaird  in  setting  up  gibbets  aud  proviaiug  chains."— 
Macaulay  .    Biit,  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  A  peace-oflBcer  ;  an  under-con  stable. 

3.  A  town  or  church  ofBcer  formerly  elected 
each  year  in  New  England,  to  preserye  good 
order  in  the  church  during  divine  service, 
a,nd  to  make  complaint  of  any  disorderly 
conduct. 

tlthing-lioiise,  s.  a  house  or  building  in 
whicli  tithes  paid  in  kind  are  stored. 

*  tlthing-penny,  s. 

Eng.  Law:  A  small  sum  paid  to  the  sheriff 
by  each  tithing,  &c.,  for  the  charge  of  keeping 
courts. 

tithing-time,  s.  The  time  of  paying  or 
exacting  tithes. 

"  But  ob  I  it  cuts  him  like  a  sithe. 
When  tUhing-time  coii;ea  near." 

Cowper:  Yearly  Dittreu. 

*tith-ing. 'tyth-lng,  s.   [Tiding.]   Tidings. 

"Of  luchJiid  &  ot  Flandres  brouhtmen  him  tithing. 
How  kyng  Harald  chaced  his  moder  of  loud  " 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  53. 

*tith'-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  tith;  -ly.]  Tightly, 
nimbly,  biiskly. 

'ti-tho'-ni-a.  s.  [Named  by  Desfontaines  from 
the  colour  of  its  flower,  which  resembles 
Aurora  (the  Morning,  Dawn),  whose  husband 
was  Tithonus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coreopsidese.  Tithonia 
tagetiflora  is  the  Marigold  flower,  introduced 
into  English  gardens  frum  Vera  Cruz  in  1818, 
and  since  cultivated  for  its  beauty. 

Ti-thd'-m-an,  a.    [Tithonia.] 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  an  extensive  series 
of  rocks  in  the  west  of  France,  the  Alps,  the 
Carpathians,  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Apen- 
nines, filling  the  gap  between  the  Neocomian 
and  the  Oolite.  Prof.  Judd  thinks  that  it 
may  liave  been  of  the  same  age  as  part  of  tli<.- 
Wealden.  The  geologists  of  France  assign  it 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  Cretaceous  system, 
those  of  Austria  to  the  Upper  Jui-assic.  It  is 
without  any  marine  equivalent  in  Britain. 

•  ti-thon'-ic,  a,  [From  Gr.  Tietav6<:  (Tithonos) 
the  consort  of  Aurora.]  Pertaining  to  or 
denoting  those  rays  of  light  which  produce 
chemical  effects ;  actlmc. 

*  ti-th6n-i9'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  titfionv; ;  -ity.] 
A  term  applied  to  that  property  of  light  by 
which  it  produces  chemical  effects ;  now 
termed  actinism  (q.v.). 

ti-thd-ndm -e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  tithfn\{ic),  and 
meter.]  An  instrument  for  noting  the  tithonio 
ur  chemical  effect  of  the  rays  of  Ught. 


ti-thon'-o-type,  s.   [Eu^.tUhnniic),  and  typt.] 
i^hotog. :    A    process    m   which  a    cast    ia 
obtained  trom  an  original  phototype-plate. 

tith'-jr-maU,  5.  [Lat.  tithymalits;  Gr.  ti*u- 
MoAo?  (tithuTnalos),  nBvu^Mo^  (tUhuinallos)  = 
a  spurge.] 

Bot.  :  Spurge  ;  the  genus  Euphorbia  (q.v.). 

Ti-tian-esque'  (qne  as  k),  a.  Resemb- 
ling 'the  style  of  the  great  VeuL-tiaa  painter 
and  colorist,  Titian  (1477-157G). 

tit'-U-late,  v.i.  &  t.     [Lat.  titillatus,  pa.  par. 

of  (t/i//o  =  to  tickle.] 

A*  Intrans, :  To  tickle;  to  cauw  a  tickling 
sensation. 

"  The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  Just 
The  pungent  gralus  of  titillating  dust." 

/>op« .-  Jtapg  of  tA«  Lack.  v.  M. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  tickle. 

"The  landlady,  assisted  by  a  chambermaid,  pro- 
ceeded to  vinegar  tha  forehead,  beat  the  bands,  titiUat« 
the  uose,  and  uulace  the  stays  of  the  spinster  aunt, 
aud  to  administer  sucli  other  restoratives  as  are 
usually  applied  by  coiiipasBiouate  females  to  ladies 
who  are  endeavouring  to  ferment  themselves  iuK> 
hysterica."— Z>»c*etu:  Pickwick,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  excite. 

"  It  is  foolish  ...  to  tUiUaU  in  ourselves  the  fibre 
of  superstition."— Jf(U(A«Ki  Arnold  :  Cast  Euayi,  p.  7. 

*  tit-il-la'-tion,  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  titilla- 
(iontun,  accus.  of  titiliutio,  from  titillatutf 
pa.  par.  of  titillo  =  to  tickle.] 

1.  The  act  of  tickling. 

"Tickling  also  causeth  laughter :  the  cause  mav  be 
the  emiasion  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath,  by  k 
flight  from  titillation."— Bacon  :  Jfat.  Bitt.,  J  "66. 

2.  The  State  of  being  tickled;  a  tickling 
sensation. 

"  .\  nerve  moderately  stretched  yields  a  pleasing 
lititlatioH,  when  almost  ready  to  break  It  gives  an- 
guish."—SeaT-cA.'  Lig?U  of  Naf.ire.  voL  iL.  pt.  ii., 
ch.  XX  ill. 

3.  Any  slight  pleasure ;  the  state  of  being 
tickled  or  pleased. 

"No  need  for  that  sort  of  stimulus  which  wastes 
Itaell  iu  mere  tUiltaXiofu"  ^Blackie :  Self-culture,  p.  68. 

*  tit'-il-la-1ave,  a.  [Eng.  titiUat(e);  -ive.] 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  titillate  or 
tickle. 

"  I  must  not  here  omit  one  publick  tickler  of  great 
emiuency.  aud  whose  tUillative  faculty  muat  he  .il- 
lowed  to  be  oingly  confined  to  the  ear;  I  mean  the 
great  Signior  Farinelli"— Cft«rter:^«W.-  Fog't  Journal. 
No.  377. 

tit'-J-vate,  tif -ti-vate,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] To  make  tidy  or  spruce;  to  dress  up  ; 
to  set  in  order.    {Colloq.) 

tit-lark,  s.  [Eng.  tit,  and  lark.  The  Editor 
of  YarrelVs  British  Birds  (ed.  4th,  i,  333,  note) 
suggests  that  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
and  of  (ifmouse  is  possibly  cognate  with  Gr. 
TiTt's  (_titis)  =  a  small  chirping  bird.] 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Anthus  ;  specif.,  Anthus  pratensis, 
the  Sleadow-pipit,  the  smallest  and  commonest 
species  of  the  genus,  found  in  the  British 
islands  throughout  the  year.  It  is  about  six 
inches  long ;  dark  olive-brown,  with  a  wash 
of  green  on  the  upper  parts  ;  wings  very  dark 
brown,  sprinkled  with  white  ;  tail  brown ; 
under-surface  brownish-white,  with  pale  rust- 
red  tinge  on  tlie  breast  of  the  male.  In  the 
autumn  the  olive-green  on  the  back  becomes 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  under-surface  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  note  is  rather  a 
]>laintive  "  cbeep  "  than  a  true  song.  It  nests 
on  the  ground,  usually  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  and 
lays  four  to  six  dark-brown  eggs,  freely 
speckled  with  reddish  brown. 

ti'-tle.  'ty-tle,'s.    [O.  Fr.  title;  Fr.  litre,  from 
Lat.  (itiilum,  accus.  of  titulus  =  a  superscrip- 
tion on  a  tomb,  altar,  &c. ;  a  title  of  honour  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  tilulo ;  lul.  titolo.] 
L  OnUnary  Language: 

•  1.  An  inscription  or  superscription  set 
over  or  on  anything. 

"  And  Pilat  wroot  a  title  aud  sette  on  the  crosa,  and 
It  was  writen  JesQs  of  Nazareth  king  of  Jewis." — 
iVl/dife:  John  Jtix. 

*  2.  An  inscription  put  over  anything  as  a 
name  by  which  it  is  known  or  distinguished. 

"  Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  [a  casket]  doat 
tiear. '       Shaka/f. .   Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

3.  An  appellation  ;  a  name. 

"  The  ranking  of  thlDgs  ioto  species,  which  is  no- 
thing but  sorting  them  under  several  title*,  is  done  by 
us  accoidiiic:  to  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  them." — 
Lockf-   Hujiian  C  nderttanding,  bk,  iii.  ch.  vi. 

4.  An  appellation  nf  dignity,  distinction,  or 
preeminence  given  to  persons:  as,  titles  of 


honour,  which  are  words  or  phrases  belonging 
to  certain  persons  as  their  right  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  dignities  being  inherent  in 
them  or  conferred  upon  them,  as  PreeideDt, 
Enii)eror,  King,  Czar,  &c.  The  five  orders  of 
nobility  in  EngUnd  are  distinguished  by  th« 
titles  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  and 
Baron.  [See  these  words.]  The  dignity  of 
Baronet  is  distinguished  by  that  word  placed 
after  the  name  and  surname  of  the  holder  of 
the  dignity,  and  also  by  the  title  of  Sir  prefixed 
to  the  name.  Thi'^  title,  likt-  that  of  the  peers, 
is  hereditary.  The  dignity  of  knighthood, 
which  is  not  hereditary,  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Sir  prefixed  to  the  name  and  sur- 
name of  the  holder.  Ecclesiastical  dignities 
carry  with  them  the  right  to  certain  titles  of 
honour,  besides  the  phrases  by  which  the 
dignities  themselves  are  designated  :  thus,  an 
archbishop    is    styled    His  Grace    the  Lord 

Archbishop  of  ;    a  bishop,  The   Right 

Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of .  Ail  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  clerical  order  are  entitled 
to  the  title  of  Reverend.  Members  of  the 
Privy  Council  are  entitled  to  be  styled  Right 
Ilonoralile.  In  the  United  States  the  legally 
iicugiiizfd  titles  are  much  fewer  than  iu  the 
nations  of  Europe,  there  bting  here  no  titles  of 
nubility.  In  American  churches  an  archbithop 
i»  entitled  Most  Reverend,  a  bishop  Bight 
Reverend,  and  the  clergy  in  geueral  Reverend, 
much  as  abroad,  but  the  titles  of  municipal 
officials  and  members  of  legislative  bodies  are 
confined  to  the  t^imple  term  Honorable,  the 
*'  Right  Honorable"  of  certain  British  officials 
nut  having  been  imported  here. 

"  To  me  what  is  title  t-  the  phantom  of  power : 
To  me  what  is  fashioni— I  seek  batrenown. 

Byron :  To  th«  R«P.  J.  T.  B«ch»r. 

*  5.  A  claim,  a  riglit. 

"  Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  Prance." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  r. ,  t  2. 

•6.  Property;  possession,  as  foimding  a 
right. 

"  To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before.' 

8hake*p.  :  King  John,  tv.  i. 

7.  The  inscription  in  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  containing  the  subject  of  the  work,  and 
usually  the  names  of  the  author  and  publisher, 
date,  &c. ;  a  title-page. 

8.  A  particular  section  or  division  of  a  sub- 
ject, as  of  a  law,  a  book,  or  the  like;  espe- 
cially, a  section  or  chapter  of  a  law-book. 
{Bf/uvier.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiol.  t&  Church  Bist. : 

(1)  A  condition  precedent  to,  or  a  claim  in 
favour  of,  ordination,  such  as  a  sphere  of 
parochial  or  other  spiritual  work,  always  re- 
quired by  a  bishop,  except  in  certain  specified 
cases,  which  are  specified  in  Canon  3:>  of  the 
Anglican  Cliurch.  In  the  Roman  Churcb 
the  title  fonnerly  required  from  every  ordinand 
was  that  of  a  benefice  itxtuhts  beneficii) — i.e., 
he  was  bound  to  show  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  a  benetjce  whose  revenues  were 
sufficient  for  his  decent  maintenance.  The 
Council  of  Trent  (lj-4a-1563)  added  two  other 
titles  (1)  of  ^tfitrimony  (titulus  patrimonii), 
where  the  ordinand  had  sufficient  private  pro- 
perty to  maintain  him  respectably,  and  (2)  of 
pension  {titulus  pensionis),  where  some  solvent 
person  or  persons  bound  theinselves  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cleric  about  to  he  ordained.  The 
vow  of  evangelical  poverty  {titulits  paupertatis) 
in  a  religious  order  is  a  valid  title  ;  and  the 
students  of  Propaganda  and  certain  other 
Colleges,  and  candidates  for  holy  orders  in 
misstonary  countries,  have  a  title  from  the 
mission  for  which  they  are  ordained  or  the 
seminary  in  which  they  were  educated  (titnlus 
mi&sionis  vet  seminarii).  The  acceptance  of 
this  last  title  imposes  on  the  bishop  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  ordained,  should  he  become  incapable  of 
discharging  his  functions. 

(2)  A  titular  church  (q.v.),  or  the  district 
or  parish  assigned  to  it. 

"  Fifty  [cardioalBJ  described  aa  priests,  botdisg  a 
corresponding  Qumt>er  of  Titles  or  parishes  in  Borne.' 
—AddU  i  Arnold :  Cath.  Oict.,  p.  119. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  Property  or  right  of  ownership,  or  the 
sources  of  such  right,  or  the  facts  and  events 
which  are  the  means  whereby  property  is 
acquired  ;  a  party's  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
lands  or  goods,  or  the  means  whereby  such 
right  has  accrued,  and  by  which  it  is  evi- 
denced. 

"  No  title  was  considertii  as  more  perfect  than  that 
of  the  Russells  to  Wohum,  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford."'— Jfooauia* .  Sist.  Jfng., 
ch.  xxili. 


boiX  bo^ ;  po^t.  jowl ;  cat,  96!!,  choms,  911121.  benQh ;  go.  gem ;  tliin,  tills ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing. 
HXlan,  -tlaa  =  sli^n.    -tion,  -9I0&  =  sbun ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zliuiu    -cious,  -tioos,  -sioua  -  alius.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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(2)  The  instrument  or  instruments  which 
are  evidence  of  a  right 

(8)  A  heading  or  indorsement :  as,  the  title 
©f  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

1 1.  Btistard-titU :  [Bastard,  B.  II.  2.  (a)]. 

2.  Half-title: 
Printing : 

(1)  The  short  title  generally  occupying  the 
top  part  of  the  first  page  of  text  in  a  boofc.. 

(2)  A  bastard-title. 

3.  Passive-title:  [Passive]. 

4.  Rtinning-title : 

Print.  :  The  title  at  the  head  of  a  page,  and 
consisting  of  the  name  of  the  book  or  the  sub- 
ject of  the  page. 

title-deed.  s. 

Law:  An  instrument  evidencing  a  man's 
right  or  title  to  property. 

*  title-leaf,  s.    A  title-page  (q.v.). 

"  Yea,  tliifl  man's  brow,  like  to  Atilie-leekf, 
Foretella  the  nature  of  a  tm^ic  volume." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  1 1'.,  i.  1. 

title-page,  s.  The  page  of  a  book  which 
contains  the  title.     [Title,  s.,  I.  7.] 

"  The  book  of  all  the  world  that  chariu'd  me  moat 
Wafl.— well-a-day,  the  title-parje  waa  lost." 

Cowper :  Hope,  428, 

title-role.  5. 

Tbeat. :  The  character  or  part  in  a  play 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  play :  as  that  of 
Hamlet  in  the  play  of  that  name. 

*  title-scroll,  s.  A  scroll  showing  titles, 
as  of  a  nobleman  or  great  family. 

ti'-tle,  v.t.    [Title,  s.] 
1.  To  entitle,  to  name. 

'■  That  sober  race  of  meo,  whose  Uvea 
Eeligioua  titled  them  the  soiis  of  God." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xL  622. 

*  2.  To  set  down  by  name. 

"  Insomuch  that  some  of  the  self  same  commis. 
Bionera  found  of  their  own  wlvea.  titUd  among  the 
KBi.'—Sfrt/pe:  Ecclet.  Mem.  (1536). 

ti'-tled  (le  as  el),  a.  |Eng.  titl(e),  s.  ;  -e'L] 
Having  or  bearing  a  title,  especially  one  of 
nobility. 

"The  poorest  tenant  of  the  Libyan  wild. 
Whose  life  is  pure,  whose  thoughts  are  undefll'd, 
In  titled  ranks  may  olnlm  the  hrat  degree." 

Fawkes:  Menander ;  Fragments. 

ti'-tle-less,  •  ti-tel-es,  a.  [Eng.  title,  s. ; 
■less.]    Having  no  title  or  name. 

"  He  waa  a  kind  of  nothing,  tiVelets. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himaelf  a  name  i'  th'  fire 
01  burning  Rome."        Shakesp.  :  Ccriolanug,  v.  L 

tit'-Ier,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large  trun- 
cated cone  of  refined  sugar. 

tit'-ling,  5.    [Eng.  tit;  dim.  suff.  -ling.) 

1.  Comm.  :  A  name  formerly  given  in  the 
custom-house  to  stockfisli.    (Simvionds.) 

2,  Ornith. :  Anthiis  piatensis,  called  also 
the  Meadow-titling  or  Meadow-pipit.  [Tit- 
lark.] 

•'  Ajnong  the  local  names  of  the  present  species, 
Titliiig,  Moss-cheeper.  Ling-bird,  Teetick,  may  lie 
mentioned."— rarrcH:  BrUith  Mirds  (ed.  4th|,  i.  575. 
(Note.) 

tt[t'-m6^e(pl.  tit' -111196),  *txt'-ty-m6iise, 

s.     [Eng.   tit,   and   A.S.    mase  =  a  titmouse  ; 
Dut.  mees;  Ger.  vteise.]    (See  extract.) 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  sub-family  Parina;  (q.v.).  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  boldly  defined  colour  of 
their  plumage  and  their  quick,  irregular 
movements,  running  rapidly  along  branches 
in  quest  of  insects,  and  often  clinging  thereto 
with  tlieir  back  downwards.  They  feed  not 
only  on  insects,  but  on  grain  and  seeds,  and 
not  unfrequently  kill  young  and  sickly  birds 
with  strokes  of  their  stout,  strong  bill.  They 
are  very  pugnacious,  and  the  hens  show  great 
courage  in  defence  of  their  nests.  The  young 
are  fed  chiefly  on  caterpillars,  and  a  pair  of 
Blue  Tits  have  been  observed  to  carry  a  cater- 
pillar to  their  nest,  on  an  average,  every  two 
minutes,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
80  that  these  birds  must  be  extremely  service- 
able in  preventing  the  increase  of  noxiuus 
insects.  The  species  are  found  in  YnAh  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Parus  atricapiltn$, 
the  Chickadee  or  Black-cap  Tit,  is  very  commou 
in  the  United  States,  while  P.  6ico/or,  the  Tutted 
Tit,  is  the  largest  American  species.  Of  Euro- 
pean species  the  Blue  Tit  (P.  coendetis)  is  very 
common,  and  is  the  most  pert  and  fearless  of 
all  British  birds.  It  ie  generally  known  as  the 
Tomtit.  Another  common  species  is  P.  ater, 
the  Coal  Titmouse,  so  named  from  its  black 


bead  and  neck.  The  Penduline  Tit  {Aegitlmlut 
pendulimte)  builds  a  fliiek-Fhaped  nest,  sus- 
pended, like  that  of  the  Oriole,  from  a  twig  or 
branch.  P.  major,  the  Great  Tit,  is  the  largest 
European  species. 

"  It  may  be  .  .  .  duubt«d  whether  the  plural  o(  7Ht- 
tnou»e  should  be  Titmice,  as  custom  has  It,  but  the 
Editor  hiis  not  the  courage  to  use  Titmouti'i.  tliough 
he  believes  he  haa  heard  Bast  Augliaua  aay  Ti(- 
mouten."—}'arrell:  British  Birds  (ed.  4th).  i.  490 
I  Note.) 

ti'-trate,  v.t.  [Fr.  (i(re  =  standard  of  fine- 
ness. ] 

Chem. :  To  submit  to  the  action  or  process 
of  titration  (q.v.). 

d-tra'-tion,  s.    [Titrate.) 

Chem.  :  The  process  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  an  element  or  compound  con- 
tained in  a  solution,  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
a  known  quantity  of  another  chemical  capable 
of  reacting  upon  it.  The  end  of  the  process  is 
determined  by  the  complete  precipitation  of 
the  compound,  or  by  the  discharge  and  pro- 
duction of  some  definite  colour  in  the  mixed 
solutions.    [Analysis,  II.] 

tit'-ter,  v.i.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  laugh 
with  restraint;  to  laugh  with  the  tongue 
striking  against;  the  Boof  of  the  mouth. 

"  Thus  Sal,  with  tears  In  either  eye ; 
While  victor  Ned  sat  tittcriivj  by." 

Shenstone  :  To  a  Priend. 

tit'-ter  (1),  3,    [Titter,  v.]   A  restrained  laugh. 

"The  half-suppressed  fi«cr  of  two  very  young  per- 
sona in  a  comer  was  responded  to  by  a  general  laugh." 
—Scribner's  Magazine,  March,  18TS,  p.  713. 

*tit'-ter  (2),  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  tare,  s.] 
A  noisome  weed  among  corn.  Probably  Vicla 
hirsuta. 

"  From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  tine  : 
If  ears  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  flue.' 

Tuner:  Buabandry. 

*  tit-ter-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  titter,  \.\  -atlon.] 
A  fit  of  tittering  or  laughing. 

tit'-ter-el,  s.     [For  etym.  see  extract,] 

Ornith. :  Ntimeniiis  phceopiis,  the  Whimbrel 
(q.v.). 

"  They  may  always  be  dlBtlnguisbed  from  other 
species  by  the  cry.  rttsembliug  lu  sound  the  word  fit- 
teret.  the  provincial  name  applied  to  them  in  Sussex." 
—  \rood  :  lUm.  Nat.  But.,  il  693. 

tit'-ter- tot -ter,  v.i.  [A  redup.  of  totter 
(q.v.).J    To  see-saw. 

tit'-ter- to t-ter, adv.  [Tittertotter,  v.]  In 
an  unsteady  manner ;  with  a  sway. 

tit'-tie,  s.  [See  def.]  The  infantine  and  en- 
dearing manner  of  pronouncing  sister.  {Scotch.) 

"Wi'  her  auld-growlng  tittie,  auntie  Meg,  in  the 
GallowgRteof  Glasgow."— Sco^f  ■■  Old. Mortality,  oh.  xiv. 

"  tit'-ti-moiise,  3.  [See  def.]  The  titmouse 
(q.v.). 

"  The  ringdove,  redbreast,  and  the  tittimouse." 
Taylor,  the  Waterpoet. 

tit'-ti-vate,  i'.(.     [Titivate.] 

tit -tie.  *  tit-el,  *tit-U,  s.  [O.  Ft.  title  =  a. 
title,  from  Lat.  titulus;  Sp.  tilde;  Port.  til  = 
a  stroke  over  a  letter,  as  an  accent.  Tittle 
and  title  are  thus  doublets.]  A  small  particle, 
a  jot,  a  minute  part,  an  iota. 

"  Who  themselves  dladalning 
To  approach  thy  tables,  give  thee  in  command 
What,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  thuu  Bhalta.iy." 

Milton  :  P.  It..  1.  450. 

tit'-tle,  V.i.  [A  variant  of  taZtU  (q.v,).]  To 
prate,  to  chatter. 

tittle-tattle,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Idle  talk  or  chatter ;  trifling  talk  ;  empty 
prattle. 

■'  For  every  Idle  tittle-tattle  that  went  about,  Jack 
was  suspected  for  the  n,nthov."—ArbiUhjiot :  Si»t.  John 
Bull. 

2.  An  idle  chatterer  or  gossip. 

■'  Impertinent  tittle-tattles,  who  have  no  other 
variety  in  their  dlscourtie  than  that  of  talking  a'.ower 
or  faster.  "—Tafier,  No.  157. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Gossiping,  chattering. 
tittle-tattle,  v.i.     To  tattle,  to  gossip. 

"  You  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  gueatA." 
Shakesp.  :  M'inter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

ti(t'-tle-bat,  s.  [See  def.]  A  variant  or  cor- 
ruption of  Stickleback  (q.v.). 

"  There  sat  the  man  who  had  agitated  the  scientific 
world  with  hia  Theory  of  Tittlebats."— Dickens : 
Pickmck,  ch.  i. 

*tif-U-bate,  I'.i.  [Lat.  titubatum,  sup.  of 
titubo  =z  to  stumble.] 


1.  To  stumble,  to  trip,  to  stagger. 

"  But  what  became  of  this  titubating,  this  towering 
mountain  of  snow  ! "—  Watcrhotue :  Apology  for  Learn- 
ing, p.  69. 

2.  To  rock  or  roll,  as  a  curved  body  on  a 
plane. 

tit-u-ba'-tlon,  s.    [Titubate.) 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  stumbling, 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  rolling  or  rocking,  aa 
a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 

II.  Pathol. :  Perpetual  change  of  position 
or  fidgetiness.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in 
diseases  which  are  characterized  by  nervous 
irritation. 

tit'-u-lar,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  tittdaire,  from  O.  Fr. 
(i(Ze  =  a  title(q.v.)  ;  Sp.  &  Port. /i^uia?*;  Ital. 
titulare.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Being  such  or  such  by  title  or 
name  only ;  nominal ;  having  the  title  to  an 
office  or  dignity  without  discharging  the 
duties  of  it ;  having  or  conferring  the  title 
only. 

"  To  convince  us  that  he  la  not  a  mere  tittdar  deity.' 
—Scott :  Christian  Life,  pt,  ii.,ch.  vil. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  the  titie  of 
an  office  without  the  real  power  or  authority 
belonging  to  it. 

"A  small  advocate  who  has  become  the  titular  of  a 
portfolio."'— /»««  Mall  Gazette,  Dec  SI,  liih. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

1.  Eng. :  One  who  may  lawfully  enjoy  a 
benefice  without  performing  its  duties. 

2.  Roman :  A  patron  saint. 

III.  Scots  Law  : 

Titulars  of  the  tithes  :  The  titulars  or  patrons 
to  whose  teinds  or  tentli  part  of  the  produce 
of  land,  formerly  claimed  by  the  clergy,  had 
been  gifted  by  the  crown,  into  whose  hands 
the  same  fell  at  the  Reformation.  They  are 
called  in  Scotland  Titulars  or  Lords  of 
Erection. 

titalar-bishop,  s. 

Eccles.  (£•  Church  Hist. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  political  condition  of  the  eastern  and  aouthem 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  for  some  time  been 
such  as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  flourishing  Chris- 
tian communities  in  many  places  where  formerly 
MusBUlman  bigotry  would  have  rendered  it  Impossible. 
Theae  couutrlea  are  no  longer  '  partes  Infidefinm.'  Id 
the  full  sense  of  the  worda  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII. 
haa  therefore,   by  a  recent  decision,  substituted   the 

Ehrase  Titular  Bishop  ioT  Bishop  in  Partibus  Infide- 
\im."— Addis  Jt  Arnold  :  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  79V. 

titular-Church,  s. 

Eccles.  :  A  name  given  to  the  parish-churches 
of  Rome,  as  distinct  from  the  patriarclial 
churches,  which  belonged  to  tlie  Pope,  and 
from  the  oratories.  Each  titular  church  was 
under  a  cardinal  priest,  had  a  district  as- 
signed to  it,  and  a  font  for  baptism  in  case  of 
necessity. 

♦tit-u-lSr'-i-t^.  s.  [Eng.  titular ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  titular. 

"Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberias,  with  great  hu- 
mlllLy  received  the  name  of  Imperat-jr;  but  their 
successors  retain  the  same  even  In  its  titulartty."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

*tJt-ii-lar-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  titular;  -ly.]  In 
a  titular  manner ;  by  title  only ;  nominally 
only. 

"The  church  representative  iaageneral  council  ;Dot 
titularly  so,  as  the  conventicle  of  TTeut."—Mountagu: 
Appeale  to  Cissar,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

tit'-u-lar-^,  a.  &s.    [Titular,] 

A.  -4s  culjective : 

1.  Consisting  in  a  title:  bearing  a  title; 
titular. 

"The  king  seemed  to  boast  much  of  this  titulary 
honour  bestowed  upon  him  so  solemnly  by  the  pope 
andcai-dlnala"— S(rype  : Eccles.  Memoirs;  Benry  fill. 
(an.  1521). 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  title. 

"William  the  Conquernr,  howsoever  he  used  th* 
power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon  th« 
Confessor's  will."— Bacon. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  titular  (q.v.). 

"The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of  thess 
masses  were  neither  titttlariet  nor  perjietual  curates." 
~Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

*  tif-uled,  o.  [Lat.  (i(u^iis=a  title.]  Having 
a  title ;  entitled. 

tit'-iip-ping,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Restless, 
lively  ;  full  of  spirit.    {Scotch.) 

"The  *Pear  mes'  and  "Oh  lai's"  of  the  tituppinf 
nui-ses."— Scctt :  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  xilL 


fite,  ^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  fother ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw« 


tituppy— to 
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tit'-up-py,  a.  [TiTUPPiNO.]  U  n  subs  taut  ial ; 
loosely  put  together;  shaky.    {Prov.) 

"Did   you  ever  see  Buch  a  little  tituppy  tiling  io 
your  Wiel'—Hiu  Autten:  Northanger  Abbey,  cb.  ix. 

Ti'-tiis,  s.  [Lat.,  a  common  Roman  \trx,- 
nonieu,  the  most  distinguished  of  those  wlio 
bore  it  being  the  Emperor  Titus ;  Gr.  TcVos 
{Titos).'] 

Script.  Biog.:  A  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
though  not  mentioned  in  tlie  Acts  of  tlie 
Apostles.  He  seems  to  have  been  converted 
by  the  apostle  (Tit.  i.  4),  probably  at  Anlioeh 
A.D.  30  or  51,  and  in  the  same  year  accom- 
panied him  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  present  at 
that  tirst  council  which  recognized  Gentile 
converts  as  part  of  the  Church,  and  exempted 
them  from  tlie  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
(cf.  Acts  XV.  1-35  with  Gal.  ii.  1-3).  Paul 
snon  afterwards  pi-aetically  carried  out  the 
liberty  thus  accorded  by  refusing  to  require 
Titus,  who  by  birth  was  a  Greek,  to  be 
circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5).  Titus  was  sub- 
sequently with  Paul  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  56), 
whence  the  former  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Corinthians,  perhaps  carrying 
with  him  Paul's  second  epistle  to  that  Church 
(i  Cor.  viii.  6,  22,  23,  xii.  18).  When  Titus 
returned  (a.d.  57)  he  found  the  Apostle  in 
Macedonia  (2  Cor.  vii.  5-6,  13-15).  Sub- 
sequently (probably  a.d.  65  or  66)  he  was  left 
in  Creta  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Chureh 
and  "ordain  elders  in  every  city  "  (Tit.  i.  5). 
Returning  thence  to  Rome  he  was  dispatched 
by  Paul  (a.d.  66  or  67)  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10).  According  to  tradition  Titus  re- 
turned to  his  work  iu  Crete,  and  died  a 
natural  death  at  an  advanced  age. 

H  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titii^  : 

New  Testainent  Cajum;  The  third  of  St. 
Paul's  pastoral  epistles.  It  was  written  to 
give  Titus  directions  respecting  the  organiza- 
fcon  of  the  Cretan  Church.  After  an  intro- 
duction (i.  1-5),  the  Apostle  lays  down  the 
qualifications  of  a  scriptural  bishop  (6-9), 
ogives  a  warning  against  Judaizers  and  other 
false  teachers  (i.  10-16),  affords  directions  as 
to  the  special  duties  of  aged  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  women,  servants  (slaves)  ^ii. 
1-15)  and  subjects  (iii.  1),  and  on  social  duties 
-(iii.  2),  the  whole  interspersed  with  evan- 
gelical doctrine  and  precept  (ii.  7-8,  11-15  ; 
iii.  3-9).  He  concludes  by  instructing  Titus 
how  to  deal  with  heretics,  and  asking  him 
to  come  to  Nicopolis  (in  Epirus  ?),  where  he 
(P;tul)  hopes  to  winter,  and  sends  saluta- 
tions (10-15).  There  is  a  considerable  re- 
semblance between  some  passages  in  Titus 
ami  others  in  the  Epistles  to  Timotliy.  The 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  is  somewhat  stronger  than  for  those 
to  Timothy.  The  three  togetlier  are  called 
the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

*  Tit'-yr-e  tu,  5.  [See  def.]  From  the  first 
line  of  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil : 

"  Tityre,  ttt  patulse  recubans  aub  tegmiue  fagi.** 

A  slang  term  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,, 
equivalent  to  Hector,  Moliawk,  and  similar 
ruffians,  whose  prartice  was  to  scour  the 
streets  of  London  and  create  disturbances  at 
night. 

"I  knew  tbe  Hectors,  and  before  them,  the  Muns, 
and  the  Tityre  tut ;  they  were  brave  fellows  indeed  ! 
In  those  daya  a  man  could  not  go  from  the  Rose  Qardeii 
tu  the  Piazza  once  but  be  must  venture  hia  lite  twice, 
my  dear  Sir  Willie."— SAodweM  .■  T?ie  Scourers. 

^'-ver,  s.  [A.S.  ted/or  =  a  reddish  tint  or 
colour.]  A  kind  of  ochre  used  in  some  parts 
of  Eiiglaud  for  marking  sheep. 

'ti-ver,  v.t.  [TivER,  s.]  To  mark  with  tiver, 
as  sheep,  for  different  pur^ioses. 

'  tiv'-y,  adv.  [A  contract,  of  tantivy  (q.v.).] 
With  great  speed.    (A  huntsman's  word.) 

"  In  a  bright  moonabiue  while  winds  whiatle  loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tiny,  we  mount  and  we  fly." 

Dryden:  Tyrannick  Love,  Iv.  1. 
tiz'-ri,  S.      [TiSRI.] 

tiz'-zey,  tlz'-z^,  *.  [A  corrupt,  of  tester 
(q.v.).J    A  sixpence.     {Slang.) 

"  Will  show  you  nil  thut  is  worth  aeelng  ...  for  s 
tixzy."-^Lytton  :  The  Caxtona.  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

TT-joint,  s.  [See  def.l  The  union  of  one  pipe 
or  plate  rectangularly  witli  another,  resem- 
bling the  letter  T, 

tme'-sis,  s.  [Qr.,  from  Te'/xfw  (temiw)  =.  X/i 
cut] 

Gravi. :  A  figure  by  which  a  compound  word 
is  separated  into  two  parts,  and  one  or  more 


words  inserted  between  the  parts:  as,  *'0f 
wliom  be  thou  ware  also"  (2  Tim.  iv.  15),  ftn- 
"Of  whom  beware  thou  alsu."  It  frequently 
nccurs  iu  poetry  with  ichosoever  and  wkatsoever, 
.tc. 

"  We  can  create  and  Iu  what  pluca  aoe'er. 
Thrive  under  evtl."  J/irtoH  :  P.  L.,  I  260. 

tme-si-ster'-m,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  r/xijo-i? 
{tuiesis)'=^  cutting,  and  Tr^pvov  (s(ernojt)  = 
the  breast.] 

Entom. :  A  group  of  Australian  Beetles, 
sub-family  Lamiinse.  They  have  oblique  fore- 
heads like  the  Cerambycinie. 

to,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.S.  to  (prep.) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  toe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  za.  ze,  zi,  zwo ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zuo,  ze ;  Ger.  *u ;  Goth,  du ;  Russ. 
do,  Cf.  also  O.  Irish  do  =  to ;  0.  Welsh  di. 
The  A.S.  to  was  also  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
gerund,  as  distinct  from  the  infinitive  mood. 
It  is  now  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  infinitive 
mood,  the  gerundial  use  being  lost.  To  and 
too  are  doublets.] 
A*  As  preposition : 

1.  Used  to  denote  motion  towards  a  place, 
person,  or  thing ;  to  indicate  direction  towards 
a  place,  person,  thing,  goal,  state,  or  condi- 
tion. It  is  generally  interchangeable  with 
unto  or  towards^  but  frequently  expresses  more 
than  the  latter,  in  that  it  may  denote  arrival 
at  the  place  or  end  stated. 

"  To  her  straight  goes  he." 

Shakesp. :  Venia  *  AdonU.  864. 

2.  Used  to  denote  motion  towards  a  work 
to  be  done  or  a  question  to  be  treated. 

"  So  1  to  vour  pleasures  " 

Shakesp.  :  Am  you  Like  It.  v.  4. 

3.  Used  to  indicate  a  point  or  limit  reached 
in  space,  time,  or  degree ;  as  far  as ;  no  less 
than  ;  excluding  all  omission  or  exception. 
(Frequently  preceded  by  vp.) 

"  Skipped  from  sixty  years  to  sixty.* 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline.  Iv.  2. 

4.  Used  to  indicate  anytliing  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  a  limit  to  movement  or 
action ;  denoting  destination,  aim,  design, 
purpose,  or  end  ;  for. 

"  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  born  f " 

Shaketp. :  Midtummer  Night's  Dream.  tU  2. 

5.  Used  to  indicate  a  result  or  effect  pro- 
duced; denoting  an  end,  result,  or  conse- 
quence. 

"I  ahall  laugh  myaelf  to  death.'— MoJfce*p..-  T«m. 
peat,  11.  2. 

6.  Used  to  denote  direction,  tendency,  and 
application  ;  towards. 

"  My  zeal  to  Valentine  la  cold,** 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  11,  4. 

7.  Used  to  denote  addition  ;  accumulation. 

"Seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days." 

.Shakesp.  :  liomeo  A  Juliet,  I.  S. 

8.  Used  to  denote  junction  or  union. 

"She  bound  him  to  her  breast." 

Shaketp.  :   Venus  A  Adonit.  812. 

9.  Used  to  denote  comparison,  proportion, 
or  measure ;  in  comparison  of;  as  compared 
with. 

■■  I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  L  2. 

10.  Hence  used  in  expressing  ratios  or 
proportions:  as.  Three  is  to  six  as  four  is  to 
eight.    (Expressed  in  symbols,  3  :  6  : ;  4  :  8.) 

11.  Used  to  denote  opposition  or  contrast 
generally. 

"  Face  to  face,  and  frowning  brow  to  brow.* 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  L  L 

^  Here  may  be  classed  such  phrases  as 
To  one's  face.  To  his  teeth  =  in  presence  and 
defiance  of. 

"Weep'st  thou  for  him  tomy  facet' 

Shaketp. :  OtheUo,  v.  a. 

12.  Hence  its  use  In  betting  phrases. 

"My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  1.  2. 

13.  In  proportion  to  ;  according  to  ;  up  to. 

"  The  Greelu  are  strong  and  skilful  to  their  strength." 
:^hakesp.  :  Troilut  &  Cresaidn,  i.  L 

*  14.  Used  to  denote  accord,  adaptation,  or 
agreement;  in  congruity  or  harmony  with. 

"ThU  la  right  to  that  [saying]  of  Horace.**— fi#« 
Jonson  :  Every  J/an  out  of  hit  ffumaur,  ii,  1. 

15.  Used  to  denote  correspondency,  simul- 
taneousness,  or  accompaniment. 

"  She  dances  to  her  lays.' 

Shaketp.  :  Pericles,  v.    (ProL) 

16.  In  the  place  of ;  as  a  substitute  for ;  in 
the  character,  position,  or  quality  of  ;  as. 

"  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  i^aragon 
(o  their  queen."— NA(it«p..'  Tempest,  IL  1. 

17.  Used  to  denote  relation  ;  concerning ; 
as  to. 

"Pew  words,  but,  to  eiTect.  more  than  all  yet." 

Shakcsp. :  Lear,  liL  L 


•  18.  It  Is  sometimes  used  without  an; 
sense  of  motion  for  near ;  by. 

"  It  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lien  heavy  to  it. 

a/iiiketp.  :  Coriolanut.  iv.  ft. 

19.  It  is  used  in  a  variety  of  cases  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  dative  in  other  languages, 
connecting  transitive  verbs  with  their  indirect 
or  distant  objects,  and  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
neuter  or  passive  verbs  with  a  following  noun 
which  limits  their  action  :  as,  What  is  that  to 
mo?  To  drink  a  health  to  a  person. 

"Meditate  upon  these  things:  give  thyself  wholly  e« 
them  "— 1  THm.  iv,  is. 

20.  After  adjectives  it  denotes  the  person 
or  tiling  with  respect  to  which,  or  on  whose 
interest  a  quality  is  shown  or  perceived. 

"  Invisible  to  every  eyebalL" 

Shaketp.:  Tempett,  1.  2. 

21.  After  substantives  it  denotes  the  state 
of  being  appertinent ;  of.  [See  extract  under 
Throat,  s.,  I.  2.  (1).] 

22.  As  regards,  towards  ;  especially  after 
ad,iectives  expressing  obedience,  disobedience, 
or  the  like. 

"  If  thou  doit  find  him  tractable  to  us." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  IIL  1. 

23.  A  common  vulgarism  in  America  for 
at  or  in  (a  place). 

24.  Used  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood, 
orgoverning  the  gerundial  infinitive  or  gerund. 
In  the  English  of  the  First  Period  to  was  only 
used  before  the  dative  or  gei  uiidial  infinitive  ; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
began  to  be  used  before  the  ordinary  infini- 
tive. The  simple  inlinitive  with  to  appears 
in  such  sentences  as,  Tell  him  to  go.  To  is 
generally  omitted  before  the  infinitive,  after 
the  auxiliary  verbs  do,  can,  viay,  must,  wHl, 
shall  (with  their  past  tenses),  as  well  as  after 
such  verbs  as  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear, 
feel,  let,  observe,  behold,  have  (as  in,  I  would 
have  you  know),  and  know,  h'or  to  was  com- 
monly used  before  the  gerundial  infinitive  to 
denote  purpose  or  design  :  as,  "  What  went 
ye  out /or  to  see?"  (Matt.  xi.  9);  but  it  is  now 
only  used  by  tlie  vulgar.  To  with  the  gerun- 
dial infinitive  often  comes  (1)  after  an  adjec- 
tive :  as,  quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak  ;  (2)  after 
the  substantive  verb  to  denote  futurity ; 
(3)  after  have,  denoting  necessity  or  duty  :  as, 
I  have  to  go.  To  is  also  employed  with  the 
inlinitive  aa  a  verbal  noun  in  such  a  sentence 
as  :  To  see  is  to  believe  =  Seeing  is  believing. 
To  was  often  omitted  before  the  infinitive 
where  we  should  now  use  it; 

"How  long  within  this  wood  Intend  yon  stay?"* 

Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Night't  Oream,  11.  L 

i.e.,  to  stay.  It  was  also  inserted  where  w* 
should  now  omit  it. 

"They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth," 

Shaketp. :  Juliui  Caiar,  U.  2. 

It  is  now  often  used  in  colloquial  language 
without  an  infinitive  to  supply  the  place  of 
an  infinitive  already  mentioned :  as.  He  bad»i 
me  go  with  him,  but  I  did  not  wish  to. 

n.  As  adverb : 

*1.  Forward,  onward,  on. 

"  To,  Achillea,  to.  Atax,  to  l' 

Shaketp :  Troilut  <t  Cresttda,  IL  L 

2.  Used  to  denote  motion  towards  a  thing 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  hold  of  it  ;  particu- 
larly applied  to  food. 

"  I  will  stand  to  and  feed." 

Shaketp. .'  Tempett,  lit  &. 

3.  Used  to  denote  junction,  union,  or  the 
closing  of  something  open  or  separated, 

"  Clap  to  the  doon."— Shaketp.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  IL  4. 

*4.  Used  to  denote  an  aim  proposed  in 
doing  something. 

5.  In  a  certain  direction  or  place :  as,  To 
heave  to. 

II  For  the  meanings  of  such  phrases  as  To 
boot,  to  come  to,  go  to,  &c.,  see  the  main  words. 

%  1.  To  and  again :  To  and  fro. 
2.  To  and  fro: 

(1)  As  adv.:  Forward  and  backward;  ap 
and  down. 

*  (2)  As  substayitive  : 

(a)  The  bandying  of  a  question  backward 
and  forward ;  discussion. 

"  There  was  much  to  and  fro." — Bale:  Vocacyon. 

(b)  A  walking  backward  and  forward. 

(3)  As  adj.  :  Backward  and  forward :  as, 
to  and  fro  motion. 

to-be,  s.  The  future  and  what  it  will  bring 
with  it ;  futurity. 

"  Through  all  the  secular  to-be." 

Tennyson  :  In  Alemoriam,  xL  2&. 


1)611,  h6^;  po^t.  j<$^l;  cat.  ^eU,  choms,  9liiii,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  tills;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  — C 
•Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon  ~  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  ^htih.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  ^^  sHus.    -ble,  -die,  &e.  =  "bel,  deL 
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t  to  come,  s.    The  future  ;  futurity. 

"  And  all  the  rlcU  to-come 
Beela.  aa  the  goldeu  autuniu  woodlniid  reels." 

Tennyton :  Princea,  vii.  836. 

to~do,  5.  Ado,  bustle,  comuiotion.  (Colloq.) 

"  Tho  uext  day  there  was  another  viglt  to  Dootuva' 
C'liiinioiis.  ami  u  great  to-do  with  an  attesting  ostler, 
who.  I>eliie  Inebriated,  decliDed  BWearIng  anything 
but  profane  oatba."~£>icken$ :  /Hchwick,  ch.  Iv. 

tofall,  s. 

•1.  Decline,  setting. 

2.  A  shed  or  building  annexed  to  the  wall 
of  a  larger  one,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  in 
a  single  slope  with  the  toji  resting  against 
the  wall  of  the  principal  building. 

to-name,  5.  A  name  added  to  another 
name  ;  a  name  given  in  addition  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  surname  of  a  person  to  distinguish 
him  from  others  of  the  same  name;  a  nick- 
name (q.v.).  Such  to-names  are  frequent 
where  families  continually  intermarry,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  same  naiue  is  com- 
mon to  several  individuals.  To-names  are 
common,  especially  among  the  fisher  popula- 
tion on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in 
Wales. 

S6-  (1),  W^f'  I^-S.  t^-  (pref.) ;  cogn.  with  O. 
Fries.  (0-,  te- ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zar-,  zer-,  sa-,  ze-,  zi- ; 
Ger,  zer-.]  A  particle  formerly  used  in  com- 
position with  verbs,  participles,  or  mljectives, 
with  the  force  of  asunder,  in  twain,  to  pieces, 
or  with  an  augnientiitive  force ;  entirely, 
quite,  altogether.    [All-to.J 

*  to-bete,  v.t.    To  beat  severely. 
"to-break.  *to-breke,  v.t.  or  t.    To 

break  to  pieces.    (William  o/Paleme,  3,236.) 

*  to-breste,  v.t.  or  i.   To  burst  to  pieces. 

•  to-hew,  v.L    To  hew  or  cut  to  pieces. 

•  to-pincb,  v.t    To  pinch  severely. 

•'  Fftliy-Iik©  to-pttich  the  un^ean  knight.* 

Shakeip.:  Merry  Wive*  qf  Windsor,  Iv.  4. 

•  to-rent,  a.  Rent  asunder.  {Spenser : 
V.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  8.) 

*to-tome,  a.  Tom  to  pieces.  (Spenaer: 
F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  10.) 

*  to-worne,  a.  Worn  out  {Spetiaer : 
F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  10.) 

l4-  (2),  pre/.  IA.S.  to  =  for,  as  In  to*dcBge  = 
lor  the  day,  to-day ;  to  morgen,  =  for  the  morn, 
to-morrow.J 

to-day,  s.  &  adv, 

A.  Ac  s7ibsL  :  The  present  day  :  as,  To-day 
Is  Friday. 

B.  As  adv. :  On  this  day :  as.  They  left  to- 
day. 

to-morrow,  "to-morwe,  *  to -mo- 
row,  s.  &  adv. 
A*  As  stibst. :  Tl;e  day  after  the  present. 

"A  man  he  aeeuis  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  cunQdent  to-morrowa." 

WorxUiDorth :  Excurtion,  bk.  vW. 

B.  As  adv. :  On  or  in  the  day  after  the 
present. 

"Than  helpe  me,  lord,  (fwnorws  la  my  batallle." 
Chaucer:  C.  7*.,  2,402. 

^  To-morrow  come  never :  On  a  day  which 
Will  never  arrive  ;  never. 
to-night,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  siibst. :  The  present  or  the  coming 
night. 

B,  As  adverb : 

1.  On  or  in  the  coming  night. 

"  For  Seyd.  the  Pacha,  mftkea  a  feaat  to-ntght : 
A  feaat  for  promlBed  triumph  yet  to  come." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  1. 1, 

•  2.  Last  night.  {Shdkeap. :  Merchant  qf 
Venice^  ii.  5.) 

*  to  -  year,  *  to  -  yere,  adv.  This  year. 
(Prompt.  I'arv.) 

^ad,  *tade,  *tode,  *^toode,  s.  fA.S. 
tddige,  tcuUe^  a  word  of  unknown  origin.] 
(Tadpole.] 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of 
the  family  Bufonidae  (q.v.),  which  is  almost 
nniversally  distributed,  but  is  rare  in  the 
Australian  region,  one  species  being  found  in 
Celebes  and  one  in  Australia.  Two  species 
are  British  :  the  Common  Toad  {Bnfo  vxtlgaris) 
and  the  Natterjack  (q.v.)  {B.  calamita),  and 
another  species  (B.  variahilis)  is  found  on  the 
Continent.  The  first  is  the  type  of  the  family. 
The  body  is  swollen  and  heavy-looking, 
covered  with  a  warty  skin,  head  large,  flat, 


and  toothless,  with  a  rounded,  blunt  muzzle. 
Thore  is  a  swelling  above  the  eyes  covered 
with  pores,  and  the  parotids  are  large,  thick, 
and  prominent,  and  secrete  an  acrid  fluid, 
whicli  probably  gave  rise  to  the  popular 
stories  about  the  veiioiu  of  the  toad,  or  they 
may  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  when 
handled  or  irritated  tliese  animals  can  eject  a 
watery  fluid  from  the  vent.  But  neither  the 
secretion  from  the  parotids  nor  the  ejected 
fluid  is  harmful  to  man,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  its  eff'ecta  on  the  lower  animals 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  toad  has 
four  fingers  jmd  five  partially -webbed  toes. 
The  genei-al  colour  above  is  a  brownish-gray, 
the  tubercles  more  or  less  brown  ;  under  sur- 
face yellowish  white,  sometimes  spotted  with 
black.  Toads  are  terrestrial,  hiding  in  damp, 
dark  places  during  the  day,  and  crawling  witli 
the  head  near  the  ground,  for  their  short 
limbs  are  badly  adapted  for  leaping.  They 
are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  can  exist 
a  long  time  without  food  ;  their  hibernation 
in  nuul,  ci-acks,  and  holes  has  probably  giveu 
rise  to  the  stories  of  tlieir  being  found  in 
places  where  they  must  have  existed  for 
centuries  without  food  and  air.  These  stories, 
however,  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  Dr. 
Buckland  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that 
no  toad  can  live  for  two  years  if  deprived  of 
food  and  air.    [Pipa,  Surinam-toad.] 

^  Toads,  like  other  Batrachians.  are  absent 
from  most  oceanic  islands,  the  reason  being 
that  their  spawn  is  immediately  destroyed  by 
immersion  in  salt  water.  (Darwin:  Orig.  of 
Species.) 

%  Toad  in  the  hole:  A  dish  composed  ot 
meat  baked  in  batter. 

"  The  diah  they  caU  a  toad  in  ahole  .  .  .  putting  a 
noble  Birloin  of  beef  into  a  jtuor.  iwltry  batter-pud- 
dlug.'— .t/a<t  li'Arhlay:  IHary,  vi.  irii 

toad-bag,  s.    (See  extract.) 

*•  A  conjuror  or  '-white-wizard,'  who  cured  afflicted 
persona  l)y  means  of  the  toad-bag— a.  small  piece  of 
linen  having  a  limb  from  a  living  ti>ad  newti  up  inside, 
to  lie  wum  round  the  sufferer's  neck  and  uext  his  skin. 
the  twitching  movements  of  which  limb  gave,  so  It 
was  said  "a  turn  '  to  tlie  blood  of  the  wearer,  and 
eflfected  a  radical  change  in  hla  constitution." — 
Athenanim,  Oct.  18,  Ut6,  p.  502, 

toad-eater,  «.  A  term  applied  to  a 
fewuing,  obsequious  parasite  ;  a  mean  syco- 
phant.   (Now  shortened  to  toady.) 

"  Aoorrupted  court  formed  of  uilacreant  toad-eatert.' 
—Knox  :  Spirit  of  Despotism,  5  20. 

II  The  original  meaning  is  one  who  is 
willing  to  do  any  dirty  or  disgusting  act  to 
please  a  superior,  as  the  sight  of  a  toad  is 
most  disgusting.  The  French  equivalent  is 
avaler  des  coideuvres,  lit.  =  to  swallow  adders, 
hence,  to  put  up  with  inortiflcatious. 

toad-eating,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  toad-eater  or 
his  practices  ;  servilely  or  meanly  sycophantic. 

B.  As  subst. :  Servile  or  mean  sycophancy ; 
toadyism. 

toad-flsh,  5. 

Ickthy. :  A  popular  Aniorican  name  for  any 
flsh  of  the  genus  Batraclms,  from  the  large 
head,  wide  gape,  and  generally  repulsive 
appearance  of  the  species.  The  Common 
Toad-fish  (Batrachns  tau)  is  from  eight  inches 
to  a  foot  long,  light  brown  marbled  with 
black.  Tlie  Grunting  Toad-ftshfB.p7*iinn(«n-s), 
about  the  s:ime  size,  is  browiiisn  above,  with 
darker  markings,  wliite  below,  fins  wliite  with 
brown  bands  There  are  about  twelve  species 
from  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas. 

toad-fiax,  s. 

Bot. ;  The  genus  Linaria,  a  genus  of  plants 
very  closely  allied  to  SDai'-dragun,  frum  wbicli 
it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  spur  at  tins 
baiie  of  the  corolla,  and  the  capsule  opening 
by  valves  or  teeth,  not  by  pores.  Tho 
species  are  herbaceous  perennials  or  annuals, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  nurthern  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  there  being  about  160 
species  in  all.  Among  these  the  commontsl 
European  species  is  L.  vulgaris,  the  Yellow  Toad- 
flax, a  species  from  one  to  three  feet  liigli. 
bearing  terminal  spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  It 
has  been  introduced  iuto  the  United  States.  It 
has  medicinal  properties,  but  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  tioubleeome  weed. 

"  By  toad'flnx  which  your  nose  may  ta«te. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  cast." 

Drayton  :  Muses  Elytium,  Nymph,  8. 

•|f  Prior  thinks  that  it  obtained  the  name 
Toad-flax  because  the  Ijat.  }yiihonium(=  a  plant 
good  for  buboes  and  swellings  in  the  groin), 
used  by  Dodoens,  in  describing  it,  was  mis- 


taken for  Mod.  Lat,hi</bni«5(=  of  or  belonging 
to  a  toad).     [Bufo.] 

Toad-fiax  pug : 

EiUoiti. :  A  geometer  moth,  Eupitheda  li- 
nariaUu  It  is  (tf  variegated  cnlnur.  The 
larva  feeds  on  the  Yellow  Toad-flax. 

toad-lizards,  i:.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Phrynosonia  (q.v.) 
toad-pipe,  toad-pipes,  s. 

Bot.  :  Equisetitm  limusum,  E.  arvense^  and 
other  species  of  the  genus.  {Britten  «&  Hol- 
land.) 

t  toad-skep,  s. 

Bot.:  Probably  Polypo'rus  giganteus.  (Britten 
(&  Holland.) 

toad-Spit,  s.  The  same  as  Cuckoo-spit 
(q.v.). 

*  toad-spotted,  a.  Taintetl  and  polluted 
with  veniim,  as  the  toad  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be. 

"  A  moat  toad-spotteU  traitor." 

islutkesp.  :  tear,  v.  8. 

toad-stone  (1),  s.  A  popular  name  for 
Butonite  (q.v.),  from  the  tact  that  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  n;Ltui'al  concretion 
found  in  the  liead  of  the  Common  Toad.  Ex- 
traordinary virtues  were  attributed  to  it;  it 
was  held  to  be  a  protection  against  poison, 
and  was  often  set  in  rings.  That  this  belief 
was  rife  in  Shakespeare's  time  is  pi'oved  by 
the  lines  (As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1) : 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  tij.id.  ugly  aud  veuomoue, 
Weaia  yet  a  precious  jewel  In  his  heud." 

According  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (I'ulg.  Err., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii.),  there  were  two  kinds  of  toad- 
stones  known  in  his  day  :  the  one  "  a  mineral 
concretion,  not  to  be  found  in  animals,  but 
in  fields;  the  other  " taken  not  out  of  the 
toad's  head,  but  out  of  a  fish's  month,  being 
handsomely  contrived  out  of  the  teeth  of  the 
lupus  marinus,  a  flsh  often  taken  in  our 
northern  seas,  as  was  publicly  declared  by  an 
eminent  and  learned  physician"  (Sir  George 
Ent). 

toad-stone  (2),  s.  [From  the  Ger.  todt- 
Btein  —  (dead-stone)  the  todtliegeiiden  of  the 
Germans.] 

Petrol. :  An  igneous  rock  of  Carboniferous 
age,  occurring  in  veins  and  sheets  in  lime- 
stone. The  German  name  was  given  because 
of  its  barrenness  in  metalliferous  ores.  The 
rock  is  usually  much  altered  by  chemical 
agencies,  but  it  evidently  belongs  to  the 
group  of  dolerites. 

toad's  back  rail, «. 

Arch.:  A  particular  kind  of  hand-rail  for 
stairs.    So  named  from  its  shape.    (Ogilvie.) 

toad's  eye,  s.    [Toad's  kye  tin.J 

toad's  eye  tin,  5. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  (q.v.),  oc- 
curring in  aggregated  groups  of  exceedin>;ly 
small  round  bodies  with  radiated  structure, 
supposed  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  resemble 
the  eye  of  a  toad. 

toad's  mouth,  s. 

Bot.:  Antirrhinum  viajus,  (BHtten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

*  toad'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  (oo^; -er^.]  A  place  set 
apart  for  or  frequented  by  toads. 

"  [Toadfi]  are  supposed  to  be  poiftonoua  :  thia  ia  qult« 
a  vulgar  error.  .  .  In  my  country  abode.  I  evtu 
Attempted  to  make  them  a  place  of  retirement  and 
cnlled  it  a  toaderti'—liowland  UiU  :  Journal  Through 
th€  North  qf  England  {ed.  1799),  p.  67.    (Note.) 

*  toad'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  toad ;  -ish.]  Like  a  toad ,' 
venomous. 

"  A  speckled,  toadith,  or  poison  Qah,'—Berbert: 
Travels. 

*  tdad'-let,  s.  [Eng.  toad;  dimin.  suBl  -let.] 
A  little  toad.    (Coleridge.) 

*  toad' -ling,  s.  [Eng.  toad ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]    A  little  toad  ;  a  toadlet. 

"  I  always  knew  vou  iuT  a  toadiing." — Af»d. 
D'Arblay:  Diary.  L  187. 

toad'-stool,  *  tode-stool,  s.  [Eng.  toad, 
and  stool.  So  named  because  toads  and  fio^M 
were  supposed  to  sit  upon  them.  (Prioi.) 
Berkeley,  however,  thinks  the  name  was 
given  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  htx. 
balists  they  derived  tlieir  origin  from  toads,  .is 
puff-balls  were  supposed  to  come  from  wolves, 
and  deer-balls  (Elaphouiyt^es)  from  deer.] 


I&te.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mate.  cub.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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Bot. :  All  uoeatable  Agaricus,  Boletus,  or 
other  fungus  of  conspicuous  size,  as  ilistin- 
guished  from  a  mushroom  or  eatable  Agaric. 

"  The  prtaly  todestonf.  prowu  there  mought  I  sei?. 
And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same" 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender;  IH<:.,  69. 

toad'-i^t  s.   &  «.     [A  contract,  of  toad-eater 
(q.v.).] 
A.  As  sxibstantive : 

1.  A  base,  servile  flatterer ;  a  sycophant, 
a  toad-eater. 

"  Boys  lire  not  all  toadies  iu  the  morning  o(  life." — 
Thackeray:  BoiiK  of  Snobs,  ch.  v, 

•  2.  A  coarse,  rustic  woman.    (Scotch.) 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  character  of  or 
resembling  a  toad. 

■■  Vice  iB  of  such  a  toady  complexion,  that  she 
cftiiiiot  choose  hut  tench  the  soul  to  h&te."—FeUham : 
/iesolves.  cent.  J.,  13. 

tdad'-j?',  v.t.  [Toady,  s.)  To  fawn  ui)on  or 
flatter  ;  to  play  the  toady  or  sycophant  to. 

'■  How  thtse  tabbies  love  to  be/oadwd/"— 0.  ColTTian 
th0  younger:  Poor  Oentleman,  IL  2. 

toad'-^-isxn,  s.  [Eng.  toady;  -ism.]  The 
practices  or  manners  of  a  toady  ;  servile  or 
mean  sycojihaney. 

"  Philosophers,  who  can  behold  the  state  of  society, 
viz.,  toadyism,  orgaiiieed— l>aae  roan-and-mRminon 
worship,  instituted  hy  command  of  law  :  snobbiEh- 
ness,  in  a  word,  perpetuated,  and  mark  the  phenome- 
non calmly." —  Thackeray:  Book  o/ Snobs,  ch.  iii. 

toast,  "*  tost.  *  tost-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Ft. 
toster;  Sp.  &  Port,  tostar.]    [Toakt,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  dry  and  scorch  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  : 
as.  To  toast  bread  or  cheese. 

2.  To  warm  thoroughly :  as,  To  toast  the 
feet.    {Colloq.) 

3.  To  name  or  propose  as  one  whose  health, 
success,  &o.,  is  to  be  drunk  ;  to  drink  to  the 
success  of  or  in  honour  of. 

••  Five  deep  he  toajta  the  towering  lasses ; 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses." 

Prior :  Camelaon. 
B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  warm  one's  self  thoroughly  at  a  fire. 

"  I  will  sing  what  I  did  leere.  .  .  . 
As  we  toasted  by  the  tire. 

Browne :  Shepheards  Pipe,  Eel.  i. 

2.  To  give  or  propose  a  toast  or  health  ;  to 
drink  a  toast  or  toasts. 

"  These  insect  reptiles  while  thev  go  on  caballing 
and  toattinfj,  only  fill  us  with  aisgust." — Burke: 
Petition  of  Unitarians. 

toast,  •  toost,  '  tost,  s.  [O.  Fr,  tostie  =  a 
toast  of  bread,  from  Lat.  tostci,  fem.  of  tostus, 
pa.  par.  of  torreo  =  to  parch  ;  Sp.  tostada ; 
Port,  tostado.]    [Torrid.] 

1.  Bread  dried  and  scorched  by  the  fire,  or 
such  bread  dipped  in  melted  butter  or  in 
some  liquor  ;  a  piece  of  toasted  bread  put  into 
a  beverage. 

"  My  sober  evening  let  the  tankard  bless, 
With  toast  embi'own'd,  and  fragrant  nutmeg  fraught." 
IVarton:  Panegyric  on  Oj^ord  Ale. 

2.  A  lady  whose  health  ia  drunk  in  honour 
or  respect. 

■■  It  happened  on  a  publick  day  &  celebrated  beauty 
of  those  tiwea  was  in  the  Cross-Bath,  and  one  of  the 
crowd  of  her  admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in 
which  the  fair  one  9tuod,  and  drank  her  health  in  the 
company.  There  was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow,  half 
fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he 
liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  lo-nt.  Tho' 
he  was  opposed  In  his  reaolutiou,  this  whim  gave 
foundation  to  the  present  honour  which  is  done  to 
the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquors,  who  has  ever 
since  been  called  a  toast." — Tatler,  No.  24, 

3.  A  person  who  is  named  in  honour  in 
drinking,  as  a  public  character  or  a  private 
friend  ;  anything  honoured  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  anything  the  succe'^a  of  which  is  drunk  ; 
a  sentiment  proposed  for  general  acceptance 
in  drinking. 

"  The  toast  of  the  Emperor,  proposed  by  Dr.  Stephan, 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  all  the  guests  stand- 
ing."—i)at7|/  Chronicle,  Sept,  7,  1885. 

•  4.  A  drinker,  a  toper. 

"  When  having  half  din'd,  there  comes  in  my  host, 
A  catholic  good  and  a  rare  drunken  toast.' 

Cotton  :  Voyage  to  Inland,  ilL 

1"  To  have  on  toast :  To  deceive,  to  take  in, 
to  swindle.    (Slang.)    [Done,  T[  (1).] 

"  The  Judges  in  the  High  Coart  are  always  learning 
some  new  thing.  Yesterday  it  was  entered  on  the 
record  that  the  court  took  Judicial  cognizance  of  a 
quaint  and  pleasing  modem  phrase.  They  discovered 
what  It  was  t«  be  'had  on  toast.'"— St.  James s  Gazette, 
Nov.  6.  1888. 

toast-master,  s.    An  ofllcerwho  at  great 
public  dinners  or  entertainments  announces 
tlie  toasts  and  leads  or  times  the  cheering. 
"  Henry  Seller  was  for  manv  years  toast-master  i\.t 
various  corporation  dinners,   during   which  time  he 


toast-rack,  s.  A  stnall  rack  of  metal  or 
earllienware,  to  hold  dry  toast. 

toast- water,  s.  Watt-r  m  which  toasted 
hn-ad  has  been  soaked,  used  as  beverage  by 
invalids  ;  t<mst  and  water. 

toast'-er,  s.     [Eng.  toast,  v.  :  -cr.] 

1.  One  who  toasts  bread,  &c. 

2.  A  fork  or  cage  to  hold  bread  or  meat 
while  toasting. 

•  3.  One  who  drinks  a  toast. 

>deli 
:hloi 
Prior  :  Alma.  11.  428. 

toast'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Toa3t,  v.\ 

toasting-fork,  s.  A  three-  or  four- 
pronged  fork  to  hold  a  slice  of  bread  while 
toasting. 

•  toasting-glass,  s.  A  drink ing-glass 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  a 
reigning  beauty,  often  accompanied  with 
verses  in  her  honour.  Garth  (1672-1719)  wrote 
several  sets  of  verses  for  the  toasting- glasses 
of  the  Kit-CatClub. 

•  toasting-iron,  s.  A  toasting-fork.  Ap- 
plied in  derision  to  a  sword. 

"  Put  up  thy  sword  hetime  ; 
Or  I'll  BO  maul  you  and  your  tonttingiron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  Is  couie  from  helL" 
Shakesp.  :  King  John,  iv.  3. 

toat,  s.    [Tote.]    The  handle  of  a  bench  plane. 
*t6at'-er,  s.     [Tootf.r.]    A  trumpeter. 

"  Hark  1  l^rk  !  these  toaters  tell  us  the  king'a 
coming,"     "- *■  "** 


-Btaum.  ±  Flet. 


*  to-bac-ca-na'-li-an,  s.  [Formed  from 
Eng.  tobacco,  in  imitation  of  bacchanalian.] 
One  who  indulges  in  tobacco  ;  a  smoker. 

"  We  ^et  very  good  cigars  for  &  bajoccho  and  a  half 
—that  IB,  very  good  for  us  cheap  tobaccanalians."— 
Thackeray :  Xewoomes,  ch.  xxxp. 

*  to-bac'-chi-an,  s.  [Eng.  tobacco ;  -ianJl 
One  who  smokes  tobacco  ;  a  smoker. 

"  You  may  observe  how  idle  and  foolish  they  are. 
that  cannot  travell  without  a  tobacco  pit>e  at  their 
mouth;  but  such  (1  must  tell  youlare  no  base  fo&uc- 
chiant:  for  this  manner  of  taking  the  fume,  they 
suppose  to  bee  generous.'— reriMer;  Treatise  of  To- 
bacco, p.  411. 

td-b3.c'-cd,   *  ta-b^c'-co,  s.     [Sp.  tabaco  = 
tobacco,  from  West  Indian  tahaco  =  the  tube 
or  pipe  in  which  Indians  smoked  the  plant.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  described 
under  II.  1.,  used  for  smoking,  cnewing,  or  as 
snnff.  Its  use  in  America  is  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Columbus  noticed  that  the  natives 
of  the  West  India  Islands  used  the  leaves  in 
rolls— cigars.  The  Aztecs  had  cigar  tubes, 
and  also  used  nostril  tubes  of  tortoise-shell 
fnr  inhaling  the  smoke.  The  Mexicans  and 
Nnrth  American  Indians  used  pipes.  Oviedo 
sptaks  in  1526  of  the  inhaling  of  the  smoke 
through  the  forked  nostril  tube  by  the  Indians 
of  Hispaniola.  Lobel,  in  his  History  of  Plants 
(1576),  gives  an  engraving  of  a  rolled  tube  of 
tobaci^o  (a  cigar)  as  seen  by  Colon  in  the 
mouths  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador.  He 
describes  it  as  a  funnel  of  palm-leaf  with  a 
filling  of  tobacco  leaves.  Cortez  found  smok- 
ing (by  means  of  a  pipe)  an  established  custom 
in  Mexico.  Tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  Hermandez  de  Toledo,  in  1559,  and  into 
England  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1565. 
Harrison  (Descript.  of  England)  fixes  on  1573 
as  the  date  when  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
became  general  in  England.  Its  use  was  ex- 
tended by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  1586.  The  practice  was  made  the 
butt  of  the  wits,  the  oliji-ct  of  denunciation 
by  the  clergy,  and  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet, 
the  Cojinterhlaste  to  Tobacco,  by  King  James  I. 
Its  use  was  condemned  by  kings,  popes,  and 
sultans,  and  smokers  were  condenmed  to 
various  cruel  punishments.  In  the  canton  of 
Berne  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  put  among  the  ten  commandments,  after 
the  one  against  adultery.  In  Turkey  smoking 
was  made  a  capital  offence.  Spite  of  all  these 
denunciations  and  prohibitions,  tobacco  is 
the  most  extensively  used  luxury  in  the 
world.  Tlie  method  of  manufacture  depends 
ui>on  the  kind  of  tobacco  and  the  article  re- 
quired. Cigars  are  made  of  the  best,  which  is 
grown  on  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce 
the  delicate  flavour ;  a  portion  of  the  north- 
west of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  the  best  of  all. 
The  Connecticut  Valley,  some  pai-ts  of  Virginia, 
a  few  counties  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  ntsar 


Cincinnati  and  Maysville,  respectively,  are 
noted  n-gions.  Tlnif  is  no  dennlte  evidence 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  moderation  is  in- 
jurious, but  in  excess  its  effects  ar«  harmful 
both  to  the  mental  and  boilily  functions. 

"  Every  thitiR  that  la  superfluoua  Is  very  adverse  to 
nature,  and  nothing  more  than  tobacco."— t'miwr; 
Treatise  on  Tobacco,  p.  10S». 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Nicotiana  (q.v.),  the 
species  of  which  are  natives  of  trnpic-al  America 
and  eastern  Asia.  American  tobacco  is  Nico- 
tiana Tahacum  SiXid  its  varieties.  It  is  rilled 
more  fully  the  Common  Virginian  or  Sweet- 
scented  Tobac(^o.  It  is  a  herbaceous  plant, 
three  to  six  feet  high,  with  large,  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaves,  some  of  them  decurrent. 
All  are  covered  with  minute  hairs,  glandular 
and  viscid  at  the  tip.  The  flowers  are  terminal 
in  panicles ;  the  funnel-shaped  corolla,  which 
is  roseate  or  pink,  is  more  than  an  inch  long. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  Virginia  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  from  which  it  haa 
been  introduced  into  Europe,  China,  &c.  N. 
repnnda,  a  native  of  Cuba,  has  white  flowers 
with  a  slender  tube,  and  is  used  for  making 
some  of  the  best  cigars.  Otlier  American 
species  are  N.  qiiadnralvis,  which  grows  near 
the  Missouri  river,  N.  muliivalvis,  from  the 
Colombia  river,  N.  nana,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  N.  macrophylla  or  laiissima, 
which  yields  the  Orinoco  t<jbacco.  Of  Old 
World  species,  N.  rustica,  Syrian  or  English 
tobacco,  is  a  native  of  all  continents,  though 
lirst  brought  to  England  from  America.  It 
has  a  square  stem,  with  ovate,  entire  leaves  on 
petioles,  and  a  greenish  corolla  with  a  cylin- 
drical tube.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  countries, 
and  furnishes  tho  Turkish  tobacco.  The  Persian 
or  Shiraz  tobacco,  N.  persica,  is  covered  with 
clammy  down  ;  the  radial  leaves  oblong,  the 
cauline  ones  acuminate  ;  the  corolla  salver- 
Bhaped.  It  yields  Persian  tobacco.  The  quantity 
of  tobacco  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
nearly  500,00'},000  lbs.  yearly,  of  which  more 
than  one-third  is  grown  in  Kentucky.  This 
is  largely  exported,  the  exports  of  unmanu- 
factured  tobacco  in  18"J0  being  255,647,026  IbH., 
valued  at  $21,479,556,  and  those  of  manufactured 
tobacco  valued  at  S3,876.fH5.  Tobacco  pays  an 
internal  revenue  tax  in  this  country,  the  rev- 
enue from  thia  source  being  about  iKi4,000,000. 

2.  Cliem. :  The  leaves  of  a  plant  of  the  genua 
Nicotiana,  obtained  chiefly  for  trade  purposes 
from  two  species,  Nicotiana  Tubacuni  and 
N.  rustica.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
leaves  has  been  investigated  by  Possett  and 
Reiman,  Grandeau,  and  more  recently  by  Dr. 
James  Bell,  who  has  found  in  the  unfermented 
leaves  and  in  the  fully  fermented  leaves  of 
Virginia  tobacco  the  following  percentage 
composition  calculated  on  the  dry  leaves : — 

Unfermented.  Fermented 

Nicotine     3"20    3  86 

Organic  acidi — 

Sialic    417     B-06 

Citric roo    S'09 

Oxalic r:2     1-58 

Acetic '35     "80    ' 

Tannic        6'3J    ... 

Nitric  acid        'U    ... 

Pectic  acid        7*61    ... 

Cellulose    1264    ... 

Starch         173    ... 

Saccharine  mattCTB      ...     14'^9    ... 

Ammonia  ..      ... "03    ... 

Soluble  extractive  matter 

contaJnins  nitrogen...     1847    ... 
Insoluble  albuminoids  4'GS    ... 

Resins  and  chlorophyll        S'll    ... 

Oils  and  fata    2'27    ... 

Indefinite   Insoluble 

matter     12'41     12-9S 

Mineral  matter     ...    ...     li*3fl    li-;'6 

Commercially,  the  term  tobacco  applies  to  i 
variety  of  kinds  of  manufacture  known  undei 
the  names  of  Roll,  Cut,  Shag,  Cavendish, 
Cigars,  Flake,  &c.  These  are  all  submitted 
to  more  or  leas  secondary  ferine nt-ati on  after 
the  addition  of  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  then  dried  or  stoved  on  a  heated 
open  tray,  or  in  a  closed  oven,  steam  being 
sometimes  injected  into  the  chamber  during 
the  process.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  par- 
ticular flavor  of  the  tobacco  is  imparted. 

3.  Mannf.:  In  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
the  leaves,  after  being  moistened  to  make  them 
flexible,  are  stripped  from  the  midrib,  the 
perfect  ludves  being  kept  for  w^appe^^,  the 
others  used  as  fillers.  A  quantity  of  the  latter 
are  rolled  in  the  hand  to  shape,  or  placed  in 
a  mould  of  the  requisite  shape.  Then  a  long 
strip  cut  from  the  wrapper  leaf  is  twisted 
spirally  arouud  the  compacted  mass,  and 
gummed  down  at  the  mouth  end.  The  cigar 
ia  finished  by  cutting  the  lighting  end  even. 
Good  cigars  should  have  the  same  tubaccu 
throughout,  but   it   is  a  common  practice  to 
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1>^1,  b6^ ;  p^t.  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  choruB,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    -ing. 
-dan.  -tlan  ~  sh^n.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tloos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^l. 
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tobaeconer— tocherless 


maki)  the  filler  of  inferior  material.  Cigars 
are  ran-ly  adulterated.  They  geuer.illy  con- 
tain tobacco,  even  if  it  be  of  a  poor  kind.  Chew- 
in'  tobacco  is  made  by  laying  tbe  leaves 
together  and  pressing  them  into  cakes  ol  the 
required  si^e,  or  by  cutting  a  mass  of  tlicin 
into  the  various  "flue-cuts"  now  used.  The 
cigarette,  now  so  much  used  in  smoking,  is 
filled  witti  flne-ciit  tobacco,  covered  with 
specially  maaulactured  and  treated  paper. 
Snuff,  formerly  much  used,  was  m  tlie  pi^st 
made  from  tobacco  leaves,  but  is  now  chii-lly 
prepared  from  the  stems  and  midribs  of  the  leal. 
It  has  now  greatly  gone  out  of  nse,  respecUble 
people  no  longer  using  it,  da  formerly. 

4  Pharm. :  Externally  tobacco  is  a  powerful 
Irritant.  In  the  form  of  snuff  it  is  sometimes 
prescribed  as  an  errhine  in  atlectious  of  the 
head  or  smoked  as  a  sedative  and  expectorant 
in  asthma.  Internally  it  is  a  powerful  sedative 
to  the  heart ;  it  sometimes  cures  diuresis  and 
has  been  given  in  dropsy      (Garrod.) 

tobacco -booking  machine,  s.  A 
macliine  wliich  arranges  the  smoothed  leaves 
of  tobacco  into  symmetrical  piles. 

tobacco- boK.  s.  A  box  for  holding  to- 
bacco. 

tobacco-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  shaving  tobacco-leaves 
Into  slireds  for  chewing  or  smoking. 

2.  A  knife  for  cutting  plug-tobacco  into 
smaller  pieces. 

tobacco-knife,  s.  A  knife  for  cutting 
DluK-tobacco  into  pieces  convenient  for  the 
pock't.  It  is  usually  a  sort  of  guillotine 
knife  worked  by  a  lever,  and  cutting  down- 
wards on  to  a  wooden  bed.  (Ainer.)  A  similar 
machins  is  in  use  in  England  for  cutting  cake 
tobacco  for  smoking 
*  tobacco-man,  5.  A  tobacconist. 
tobacco- paper,  s.  Paper  specially  made 
for  -nvelopes  for  cigarettes,  to  avoid  the  fla- 
vour of  burning  cotton  or  linen.  Bice-paper 
U  extensively  used. 

tobacco-pipe,  s.  An  implement  used  in 
smoking  tobacco.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
bow'  in  which  the  tobacco  is  placed,  and  a 
stem'  more  or  less  long,  through  which  the 
smoks  is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  In  form  and 
material  pipes  vary  very  much  ;  the  principal 
materials  employed  are  pipe-clay,  meerschaum, 
porcelain,  and  wood. 

^  Queens  tobacxo-pipe :   A  jocular  designa- 
tion of  a  peculiarly-shaped  kiln  belonging  to 
ths  Customs,  and  situated  near  the  London 
Docks    in  which  are  collected  damaged  to- 
bacco jnd  cigars,  and  contraband  goods,  as 
tobacco,  cigars,   tea,   &c.,   which  have  been 
amu""led,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
accumulated,  when  the  whole  is  set  fire  to 
and  consumed. 
TibcKco-pipe  day :  [Pipe-clay]. 
Toiacco-pipe  fish :  [Pipe-fish]. 
tobacco-poncb,  s.     A  pouch  or  bag  for 
holding  tobacco. 
tobacco-root,  s. 

Bot  ■  The  root  of  i«U":sia  redil'ira,  one  of 
the  Mesembryaceie.  The  plant  has  succulent 
leaves  and  fugitive,  rose-coloured  flowers,  and 
the  root  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  north- 
western America. 

tobacco-seed  sngar,  s. 

Cliem.  :  CijHmOu.  A  sugar  of  the  nature 
of  cane-sugar,  or  saccharose,  observed  in  tue 
seed*  of  the  tobacco  plant  by  Mr.  G.  Lewin, 
of  the  Laboratory,  Somerset  House.  Its  spe- 
cific rotatory  angle  is  73  ^j,  and  it  is  inverted 
in  the  same  way  as  cane-sugar  by  the  action 
of  mineral  acids. 

tobacco-Stopper,  s.  A  little  plug  for 
pressing  down  the  burning  tobacco  in  the 
bowl  "f  the  pipe. 


tobacco-sugar,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  mixture  of  saccharose,  dextrose, 
and  levulose,  discovered  by  Dr.  James  Bell 
in  tobacco  leaves,  which  have  been  pre- 
served from  any  undue  fermentative  action. 
The  three  varieties  of  sugar  exist  in  such 
proportions  as  to  have  no  effect  on  a  ray 
of  polarized  light.  The  sugars  separated  as 
a  lime  compound,  decomposed  with  oxa hc- 
acid,  and  purified  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded 
results  approximating  to  a  cane-sugar,  dex- 
trose, and  levulose.    The  first-named  differs 


from  ordinary  cane-sugar  by  refusing  to 
crystallize,  and  yielding  an  inverted  sugar 
with  an  angle  of  nearly  — 19°. 

tobacco-wheel,  s.    A  machine  by  wliich 
leaves  of  tobacco  are  twisted  into  a  cord. 

•  to-bao'-con-er,  s.     [Eng.   (obacco  ,-   n  con- 
nect., and  suff.  -cr.]    One  who  uses  tobacco  ;  a 
smoker. 
•t6-b5o'-c6n-ing,  s.    [Tobacco.]     Using 
tobacco  ;  smoking. 

•■  Neither  «a8  it  any  news  upon  this  gullcl.day.  tu 
have  the  cathedral,  now  oiHiu  on  all  Bides,  to  he  Ulled 
with  muaketeen.  waiting  lor  the  majors  return 
drinking  and  tobarconin?  as  freely,  M  II  it  had 
turned  ale-houfle."— Bp.  Bull:  3is  Bard  Steature. 

to-bac'-con-ist,  s.   (Eng.  (obacco;  n connect., 
and  suff.  -ist.] 

*  1.  One  who  smokes  tobacco  ;  a  smoker. 
"  Let  every  cobler.  with  hlB  dirty  fist. 
Take  pride  to  be  a  blacke  tobacconitt. 
Let  idiot  coxcombs  sweare  'tis  excellent  geare. 
And  with  a  whitfe  their  reputations  scare. 

J.  Tat/lor :  Plutoet  ProclamaUon. 

2.  A  dealer  in  tobacco  ;  one  who  sells  to- 
bacco, cigars,  &c. 

■'  Colonial  merchants,  grocers,  sugar  bakers,  alid 
tabnivmists,  petitioned  the  House  and  besieged  the 
public  offices.  —J/m-aw^oy  :  Bill.  Eng..  ch.  Iv. 

To-ba'-go,  s.    [See  det.] 

Geog.  :  An  island  in  the  West  Indies. 

Tobago -cane,  s.  Tlie  trade  name  of 
the  slender  trunks  of  Bactris  minor,  imported 
into  Europe  and  made  into  walking-sticks. 

to-ber-mor'-ite,  s.  [After  Tobermory 
Island  of  Mull,  where  found  ;  suS'.  -i(«(Mi;i.).] 
jlfiit.  :  A  massive  granular  mineral ;  sp.  gr. 
"■423  •  colour,  pale-pinkish  white ;  translucent. 
According  to  E.  8.  Dana,  the  .analyses  point 
to  its  probable  identity  with  gyrolite  (q.v.). 

to'-bine,  s.     [Ger.  tohin;  Dut.  tabijn.] 

Fabric  :  A  stout,  twilled  silk,  much  resem- 
bling Florentine,  used  for  dresses. 

To'-bit,  s.  [Gr.  TugiT  <,Tobit),  TiuPeiV  (ToSeil).] 
Apocrypha:    A  book  generally  placed  be- 
tween 2  Esdras  and  Judith,  and  containing 
fourteen  chapters.     A  pious  man,  Tobit  by 
name,  resident  in  Thisbe  in  Naphthali,  was 
taken  captive  by  Enemessar  (Shalmaneser), 
king  of    Assyria,  and    located    in    Nineveh. 
When  his  countrymen  were  put  to  death  by 
the   king's  order,  their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  streets.     Tobit  made  a  practice  of 
burying  them,  and  compromised  himself  by 
these  acts  of  humanity.     Once,  when  he  had 
buried  a  body,  and,  being  in  consequence  cere- 
monially unclean,  was  sleeping  outside  by  the 
wall  of  his  court-yard,  "the  sparrows  muted 
warm  dung"   into  his  eyes  and   made  him 
blind  (i    ii!).    1°  H'^  <lavs  of  his  prosperity  he 
had  lent  ten  talents  of  silver  to  a  countryman, 
Gabael,   who  lived  at  Rages  in  Media.     At 
another  Median  city,  Ecbatana,  was  a  relative 
of  his  called   Raguel,  whose  daughter  bara 
had  been  married  to  seven  husbands,  all  o 
whom  had  been  killed  by  Asmodeus,  the  evil 
spirit,  on  the  marriage-night  before  they  could 
possess  their  bride.  To  recover  the  lent  money, 
Tobit  despatched  his  son  Tobias,  having  as  his 
companion  a  man-servant.     The  two  set  out 
for  Rages,  taking  Ecbatana  on  the  way.     As 
Tobias  was  bathing  in  the  Tigris,  a  fish  leaped 
out  of  the  water,  attempting  to  devour  hiin  ; 
but  lie  caught  his  assailant,  which  was  cooked 
and  eaten  by  the  travellers,  the  heart,  the 
liver,  and  the  gall  being  kept  by  Tobias,  on  the 
advice  of  his  companion,  the  heart  and  the 
liver  to  be  smoked  for  the  expulsion  of  evil 
spirits  from  persons  possessed,  and  the  gall  to 
remove  whiteness  in  the  eye  (iii.-vi.).  Arrived 
at  Ecliatana,  lie  married  the  maiden,  smoking 
out  the  evil  spirit  who  would  have  made  away 
with  him.      During  the   marriage  festivities 
the  companion  was  despatched  to  Rages  for 
the  lent  money,  and  obUiined  it,  the  two  ulti- 
mately returning  with  the  bride  to  Nineveh  to 
Tobit  whose  blindness  was  cured  .ly  the  gall 
of  the  fish  (vii.-xi.).     When  the  time  came  for 
naviiig  the  servant,  he  declined  all  compensa- 
tion, Jnd  revealed  himself  to  be  Raphael,  one 
of  seven  angels  of  exalted  rank  and  function 
(xii.).    Sincere  thanksgiving  followed  to  God, 
who  had  sent  th.-  angel  (xiii.).     By  direction 
of  Tobit,  Tobias  removed  from  Nineveh,  the 
destruction  of  wliich  had  been  prophesied  by 
Jonah  (xiv.  ;  cf.  Jonah  iii.  4,  &c.).  . 

Viewed  as  a  tale  designed  to  commend  piety 
and  trust  in  God,  the  book  of  Tobit  evinces 


considerable  genius,  the  plot  being  well  sus 
tained,  and  some  oftlie  scenes,  depicting  domes- 
tic life,  being  beautifully  drawn.    It  resembles 
a  modern  novel  in  making  its  virtuous  hero 
struggle  witli  adversity,  in  having  love  scenes 
and  a  marriage,  and  a  personage  apparently  o( 
humble  rank  ultimately  proved  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order,  with  a  general  diffusion  of  happi- 
ness at  the  close.     Whether  or  not  there  is  in 
it  a  nucleus  of  historic  truth  cannot  now  be 
known ;  the  most  of  it  is  clearly  unhistoric. 
The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  by  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish,  and  the 
curing  of  eye-disease  by  its  gall,  are  mentioned 
apparently  not  as  miracles,  but  as  parts  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.   A  fish  large  enough 
to  threaten  the  life  of  Tobias  is  eaten  by  him 
and  the  angel  seemingly  at  a  single  meal. 
Finally,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Sayce  Cfhe  Wit- 
ness  0/  Ancient    Monuments,    pp.    38,    39),   it 
was    not  Shalmaneser,   but  Tiglath   Pileser, 
who  carried  the  people  of  Naphthali  captive 
(cf.   Tobit  i.  2,  3,  &  2  Kings  xv.   29.) ;  Sen- 
nacherib's father  was  not  Shalmaneser,  but 
Sargon  (Tobit  i.  16);  it  was  not  fifty-five  days, 
but  twenty  years,  after  the  return  of  Sen- 
nacherib from  Palestine  that  he  was  murdered 
by  his  sons  (21).   It  is  doubtful  if  either  Rages 
or  Ecbatana  existed  at  the  time  when  Tobit 
is  said  to  have  lived  (i.  14,  iii.  7).     Those  who 
captured  Nineveh  were  Kyaxares  and  Nabo- 
polassor,  not  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Assuerus 
(Xerxes),  the  latter  of  whom  did  not  live  till 
150  years  after  the  time  when  Nineveh  fell 
(xiv.  15).     It  is  believed  that  Tobit  was  writ- 
ten about  350  B.C.      Opinions   differ    as   to 
whether  or  not  it  was  first  published  in  Greek 
or  whether  there  may  have  been  a  Hebrew  oi 
an  Aramaean  original. 
to-bog^'-gan,  to  bog'-an,   *t6-b6g'- 

gin,  fl.  [A  corrupt,  of  Amer.  Indian  odabogan 
=  a  Bled  or  sledge.  The  form  tvbogan  is  etynio- 
logically  correct,  but  the  form  toboggan  is  in 
almost  universal  use.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sled  used  for  sliding  down 
snow-covered  slopes  in  Canada.  It  is  siinplj 
a  piece  of  birch  or  bass-wood,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  from  five  to  eight  feet  long  by 
one  or  two  broad,  bent  up  in  front  like 
the  dash-board  of  a  sleigh,  and  braced  by 
several  cross-pieces  of  hard  wood  a  foot 
apart,  and  by  two  round  rods,  one  on 
each  side,  on  top  of  the  cross-pieces,  all 
fastened  by  catgut  to  the  sleigh.  The  bend  at 
the  bow  is  strengthened  by  two  cross-pieces, 
and  kept  in  shape  by  catgut  strings  at  the 
ends  bound  to  the  front  cross-piece  and  rod. 
Grooves  are  cut  on  the  under  side  of  the 
toboggan  to  let  the  knots  sink  lielow  the  wooil. 

2.  A  sledge  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  over  snow. 
H  On  the  toboggan  .•  In  a  state  of  degeneration 

or  retrogression,  mentally,  morally,  commer- 
cially, or  otherwise.     ( V.  S.  Slang.) 

tot>Oggan-slide,  s.  A  place  specially 
prepared  for  coasting  with  toboggans,  or  an 
artificial  wuoden  chute  for  tobogganing  at 
pleasure  resorts. 

to-'bog'-gan,  to-bog'-an,  *t6-b6g'- 
gin,  t'.i.  "[Toboggan,  «.]  To  slide  down 
snow-covered  slopes  or  artificial  chutes  on  a 
toboggan. 

to-bog'-gan-er,  to  -  bog'- an  -  er,  t. 

[Eag.  toboggan;  -er.]     A  tobogganist. 

to   bog^-  gan  -  ist,  to  -  bog*-  an  -ist,  s. 

[Eng.  toboggan;   -ist.]     One  who  practices  to-- 
bogganing. 
*  tOC-ca'-ta,  s.    [Ital.,  from  tm-aire  =  to  touch, 
to  play  upon,  to  mention.] 

Old  Mmic :  (1)  A  prelude  or  overture  ;  (2) 
A  composition  written  as  an  exercise ;  (3)  A 
fantasia  ;  (4)  A  suite. 

toch'-er  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael,  tochradh  ;  Irish 
Iocft«r  =  a  portion  or  dowry.]  A  marriage 
portion  ;  the  dowry  brought  by  a  wife  to  hel 
husband.    (ScoWi.) 

"But  I   care  not  a  penny  lor  her  locler-IhW* 
enough  ol  my  own. "-£»«.•  Bride  a/  Lammermoor. 
ch.  xxvUi. 
toch'-er  (ch  guttural),  v.t.     (Tocheb,  s.]    To 

give  a  tocher  or  dowry  to.    (Scotch.) 
toch'-er-less  (ch  guttural),  a.     [Eng.  tocher; 
■less.]    Portionless  ;  without  a  marriage  por- 
tion.   (Scotch.) 

■•Whilk  now,  a^  a  landless  laird  wl«toc»«-ee« 
daughter,  no  one  can  blame  me  for  deparUi  g  Mm.  - 
Scott :   Waverletf,  ch.  ixvil. 


Bte.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fEll,  father:  we,  wet.  here,  carnal,  ^^I'^f^ 
or.  wore.  W9II,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  wnlte.  cur.  rAle.  full,  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
Sj^Tian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ev  =  a:  au  =  kw. 


tockay— toe 
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took'-ay,  *.     [Native  name  (?).] 

ZooL  :  An  unidentified  Indian  gecko.  Pro- 
bably Hemidactylus  maculatus,  the  Spotted 
Gecko  or  Spotted  Heinidactyle. 

tOC'-kus,  Ji.     [Latinised  from  tok  (q.v.)-] 

Ornith. :  A  fjenus  of  Bucerotidi^,  with  fifteen 
species,  from  tropical  and  southern  Africa. 

t6'-c6,  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful.]  Chastisement. 
{Slang.) 

"The  school -lead  ors  come  up  furious,  and  administer 
toco  to  the  wretclied  fiiga,"— r.  JIuffhet:  Tom  Jirvton'a 
i^chooidapi,  pt,  L,  cli.  V. 

to-co'-C^  s.  [Brazilian  name  of  a  species.] 
Bot.  :  A  jieims  of  MelastomaceEe,  the  leaf- 
stalks of  whicjh  have  a  bladder,  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  two  parts,  which  the  ants 
utilise  as  nests.  The  flowers  are  pink  or 
white.  The  fi-iiit  of  Tococa  guianejisis  is  eat- 
able, and  the  juice  is  used  in  Demerara  for 
ink. 

tdc-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  TOKOS  (tokos)  =  parturi- 
tion, and  Aoyos  (J.ogos)  =  SL  word,  a  treatise.] 

Med.:  The  science  of  obstetrics  or  mid- 
wifery ;  that  department  of  medicine  wliich 
treats  of  parturition. 

tO-COm'-al-ite,  s.  [After  Manual  A.  To- 
roriial,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Chili,  to 
whom  the  original  belonged  ;  sufl".  -ite  (Miii.).^ 
Min.  :  A  pale-yellow  amorphous  mineral, 
altering  by  exposure  to  the  air  to  a  blackish 
colour.  Soft  ;  streak,  yellow.  Analysis 
yielded  :  silver,  33 '80  ;  mercury,  8  "90  ;  iodine, 
41'77;  siliceous  residue,  16*66=  9(j'12,  hence 
the  probable  formula,  Agl  +  Hgol.  Occurs  at 
Chanarcillo,  Chili. 

tdo'-sin.  *  tock-saine,  s.  [0.  Fr.  toqitesing 
=■  an  alarm-bell,  from  toquer  =  to  clap,  to 
knock,  to  hit,  and  sing^n  sign,  a  mark,  a 
bell;  Lat.  signum;  Fr.  tocsin.]  An  alarm- 
bell  ;  a  bell  rung  as  a  sigual  or  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  giving  an  alarm. 

"The  wild  alarum  eonnded  from  the  tocsin'i  throat." 
Long/ellov :  Bel/rjf  qf  Brugei. 

tO-OUS'-so,  s.     [Abyssinian.] 

Bot. :  Ekusiiie  Tocusso,  an  Abyssinian  cereal. 

tdd,  *  todde,  *  tode,  s.  [Icei.' toddi  =  a  tod 
of  wool,  a  bit,  a  piece;  Ger.  zotte,  zote  =  a 
tuft  of  hair  hanging  together,  a  rag,  anything 
shaggy.] 

1.  A  bush,  especially  of  thick  ivy  ;  a  thick 
mass  of  growing  foliage. 

"  These  valiaot  aod  approved  men  ol  Britain, 
Like  ho&ding  owla,  creep  iuto  tod*  of  Ivie, 
And  bout  their  fears  to  one  another  nightly." 

Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Bonduca,  i.  1. 

2.  A  bunch,  a  mass. 

■'  Here,  again,  is  the  ivy,  with  its  heavy  todt  of 
beny  already  bronzing."— Daili/  Telegraph,  Sept.  8, 
1886. 

*  3.  An  old  weight  used  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing wool.  It  was  usually  equal  to  twenty-eiglit 
pounds,  or  two  stone  ;  but  it  varied  in  difler- 
ent  parts. 

"  Every  tod  yields  pound  and  odd  sbilltng  ;  tifteea 
hundred  shorn,  what  cornea  the  wool  to?" — ^hakegp.  : 
Winter' I  Tale,  iv.  2. 

4.  A  fox,  from  his  bushy  tail. 

"  With  the  most  charming  country  in  front,  and 
apparently  the  right  sort  of  tod.  there  appeared  no 
reason  why  a  good  run  should  not  be  in  store."— ^c?<l 
Feb.  20.  1887. 

tod-Stove,  s. 

1.  A  box-stove  adapted  for  burning  small 
and  round  wood,  brush,  limbs,  and  the  like. 
{Aiaer.) 

2.  A  six-plate  stove  for  bar-rooms  and 
country  stores.    {Amer.) 

tod's  tail,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  various  species 
of  Lycopodium  or  Olub-mosa.    (Scotch.) 

*  tdd,  v.t.  or  i.  [ToD,  s.]  To  yield  in  weight ; 
to  weigh.     [ToT.] 

"  Hay,  com,  and  straw  bUlfl.will  rod  up  to  a  fairish 
BOin.  —Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

fc5d-da'-li-a,  s.  [Prom  kakatoddali,  the  Mala- 
bar name  of  Toddalia  aculeata.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Xanthoxylacere.  Leaves 
alternate,  trifoliolate,  with  pellucid  dots ; 
flowers  small,  unisexual,  in  terminal  panicles ; 
fruit  a  globular  berry.  Natives  of  troj>ical 
Asia  and  Africa.  Toddalia  aculeata  is  a  large, 
Bcandent  prickly  shrub  from  the  Indian 
mountains.  The  people  of  Coromandel  eat 
the  leaves  raw  and  pickle  the  ripe  berries. 
Both  have  a  pungent  taste.     Its  bark  is  used 


in  remittent  fever.  A  tincture  or  infusion  of 
it  is  an  aromatic  tonic.  The  root-bark  is  used 
in  Madras  as  a  dye-stuff,  (Calcutta  Exhib. 
Jh-port.) 

*  todde,  5.    [Ton,  s.J 

tod'-dle,  s.  [Toddle,  v.]  A  little,  toddling 
walk  ;  a  saunter. 

"  Her  dally  little  taddte  through  the  town." — Trol- 
lope.    {Annandale.) 

tod'-dle,  v.i.  [The  same  as  tottle,  a  frequent, 
fvorri  totter;  Sw.  tulta=.  to  toddle.]  [Totter.) 
To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child ;  to  walk  in  a 
tottering  way,  like  a  child  or  feeble  person. 

"  And  the  bits  o'  weana  that  come  toddling  to  play 
wi' »ie."— icotr  .■  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

tod' -die -kin,  s.  [Eng.  toddle;  dimin.  suff. 
-kill.]     A  little  child.     (Colloq.) 

"A  few  tolerable  toddlekin»  in  the  intermediate 
cabin*. "—Queen,  Sept  26,  lt'85. 

tod'-dler,  5.  [Eng.  toddU,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
toddles  ;  a  little  child. 

t6d'~dy,  s.  [Hind,  tdri,  tddi  =  the  juice  or 
sap  ut  the  palmyra-tree  and  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
from  tar  =  a  palm-tree.] 

1.  The  name  generally  given  by  Europeans 
to  the  sweet,  refreshing  liquors  which  are 
procured  in  the  tropics  by  wounding  the 
spathes  or  stems  of  certain  palms,  on  which 
the  sap  and  juices  exude  from  the  trunks  or 
from  the  fruit-stalks.  In  the  West  Indies 
toddy  is  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  Attcdea 
cohune,  a  native  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
In  South-eastern  Asia  the  palms  from  whicii 
it  is  collected  are  the  gomuti,  cocoa-nut, 
palmyra,  date,  and  the  kittul,  or  Caryotavrens. 
When  newly  drawn  from  the  tree  the  liquor 
is  clear  and  in  taste  resembles  malt.  In  a 
very  short  time  it  becomes  turbid,  whitish, 
and  sub-acid,  quickly  running  into  the  various 
stages  of  fermentation,  acquiring  an  intoxi- 
cating quality,  still  retaining  the  name  of 
toddy.  It  is  also  distilled  into  arrack,  made 
into  vinegar,  and  throughout  all  eastern  coun- 
tries is  employed  as  yeast,  as  it  begins  to 
ferment  in  a  few  hours  after  it  is  drawn. 

2.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  sweetened : 
as,  whiskey  toddy.  Strictly  speaking,  toddy 
differs  from  grog  in  being  always  made  with 
boiling  water,  while  grog  is  made  with  cold 
water,  but  the  latter  word  is  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  toddy. 

"  First  count  'a  for  that  with  dlvera  jugs, 
To  wit,  twelve  pots,  twelve  cups,  twelve  mugo. 
Of  certain  vulpir  drink,  called  toddy. 
Said  Gull  did  sluice  aaid  Gudgeon's  body." 

Anstey  :  Pleader*  Guide,  lect.  7. 

toddy-bird,  s.    [Toddy-shrike.] 
toddy-cat.  s. 

Zool. :  ParoLloxurus  typiiSy  common  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  India  and  Ceylon,  ex- 
tending tlirough  Burmah  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula  to  tlie  islands.  It  is  about  forty- 
five  inches  long,  of  which  tlie  tail  occupies 
about  twenty ;  colour  brownish-black,  witli 
some  dingy  yellowish  stripes  on  each  side. 
(See  extract.) 

"  It  ia  very  abundant  in  the  Camatic  and  Malabar 
coast,  where  It  is  pi.pulaily  called  the  Toddy^caf.  In 
consccjueuce  of  its  auppusea  fondness  for  the  juioe  of 
the  palm,  a  fact  which  appears  of  general  acceptatiun 
both  in  India  and  Ceylon  (where  it  is  called  the  Paliu- 
caU,  and  which  appears  to  have  some  foundation."— 
Jcrdon:  Mammait  of  India  led.  1874),  p.  127. 

toddy-drawer,  s.  A  person  who  draws 
and  sells  tnddy,  and  makes  and  sells  other 
spirituous  litincrs.     (Balfour:  Cyclop.  Iruiia.) 

toddy-shrike,  toddy-bird,  s. 

Ornith:  Artamusfusciis,  the  Palmyra  Swal- 
low, or  Ashy  Swallow-shrike,  from  India 
and  Ceylon.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long, 
of  dusky  plumage,  and  is  most  abundant  in 
wooded  districts,  especially  where  palm-trees 
abound,  more  particularly  the  Palmyra  palm, 
from  which  it  takes  several  of  its  popular 
names.     (Jerdon.) 

to'-de-a,  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Julius  Tode, 
of  Mecklenburgh,  a  mycologist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Osmundese.  From  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

td'-di-dse,  s.pl.  (Mod.  Lat.  tod(2is);  Lat. 
fern.  ]>1.  ad,i.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  Todies  ;  a  genus  of  Picarian  Birds, 
with  a  single  genus  Todus  (q.v.). 

to-di-rb&m'-phus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  todus, 
and  Gr.  pdfj.<f>o<;  (rhamphos)  =  the  crooked  beak 
of  birds.] 


Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Alcedinidw,  with  three 
species.contined  to  the  Eastern  Pacific  Islands. 
Bill  straight,  very  much  depressed  ;  nostrils 
basal,  fissure  oblitpie,  hardly  apparent, 
bordered  by  the  frontal  feathers;  wings  short, 
rounded  ;  tail  long,  fea.tbers  equal,  and  twelve 
in  number;  tarsi  elongated,  moderate,  and 
reticulated. 

to'-dus,  s.     [Latinised  from  the  native  name, 
(orfy(q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  Tody,  the  type-genus  of  Todid» 
(q.v.),  with  five  species,  from  Cuba,  Hayti, 
Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.  Bill  with  edges 
straight  and  finely  notched,  sliort  bri-stles 
round  base  ;  nostrils  in  a  short  groove  ;  wings 
with  fourth  to  sixtli  quills  longest  and  equal ; 
tarsi  with  one  long  scale  in  front ;  outer  toe 
united  to  second 
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joint,  inner  toe  to 
lirst joint;  claws 
compressed  and 
curved. 


tO'-d^,  3.     [Na- 
tive name.] 

Ornith.  :  Any 
individual  of  the 
genus  Todus 
(q.v.).  They  are 
delicate,  bright-  ; 
coloured  insec- 
tivorous birds,  of 
small  size,  and 
allied  to  the  Motmots,  though  externally  more 
resembling  the  Flycatchers,  with  which  they 
were  formerly  classed.  One  of  the  best-known 
species  is  Todus  viridis,  the  Green  Tody,  from 
Jamaica.  The  popular  name,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  genus  Todus  ;  the  Javan  Tody 
is  Eurylaimus  javanicus,  and  the  Great-billed 
Tody,  Cymbirhynchus  macrorkynchits. 

*  tod-ya-batte,  5.     [Mid.  Eng.  =  toad's  hat.] 
A  toad  stool.     (Prompt  Parv.) 

toe,  *  too  (pi.  *  tone,  "toon,  toes),  s.   [A.8. 

to.  (pi.  tail,   taan),   for  take;  cogn    with  Dut. 
teen;  Icel.   ?a  (pi.  tcer);  Dan.  taa  (pi.  taaer); 
Sw.  t8,;  O.  H.  Ger.  zeha;  Ger.  zehe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  fore-part  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  and 
of  other  hoofed  animals. 

3.  The  member  of  an  animal's  foot,  corre- 
sjiundiug  to  the  toe  in  man. 

4.  The  fore-part  of  a  boot,  shoe,  or  the  like. 

5.  A  projection  from  the  font-piece  of  an 
object,  to  give  it  a  broader  bearing  and  greater 
stability. 

*'  Baulks  of  14in.  timber  were  put  in  across  and  b*. 
Death  the  permanent  way  between  the  toe*  of  the  foot- 
ings, to  keep  apart  the  walls."  —  2>ai/w  TelearaiA, 
Dec.  16,  1B85.  "      '"•* 

6.  A  barb,  stud,  or  projection,  on  a  lock- 
bolt. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:  One  of  the  five  extremities  in 
which  the  foot  terminates  anteriorly,  as  the 
hand  does  in  five  fingers.  Its  bones  are  called 
phalanges.  Essentially  they  correspond  with 
those  of  the  hand ;  but  the  phalanges  of  the 
four  outer  toes  are  much  smaller  than  the 
corresponding  bones  in  the  hand,  while  those 
of  the  great  toe  exceed  those  of  the  thumb  ii. 
size.  Sometimes  in  adults  the  two  phalanges 
of  the  little  toe  are  connected  by  bone  into  a 
single  piece.  The  great  toe  is  called  the 
hallux.  In  the  embryo  it  is  shorter  than  the 
others,  and  temporarily  projects  at  right 
angles  to  them,  as  it  does  permanently  in  the 
monkey. 

(2)  Compar. :  In  the  modem  order  Primates 
(q.v.)  the  terra  toe  is  restricted  to  the  digits 
of  the  posterior  Umbs,  but  is  popularly 
applied  to  all  the  digits  of  four-footed  ani- 
mals. The  normal  number  of  toes  is  five, 
though  a  less  number  may  be  present ;  thus 
cats  and  dogs  have  five  toes  each  on  the  fore 
feet  and  four  on  the  hind  ;  the  rhinoceros 
has  three  toes  on  each  foot,  the  camel  two, 
and  in  the  horse  the  typical  five  digits  are 
reduced  to  three,  of  which  only  one  (the 
third)  is  functional,  and  enclosed  in  a  hoof, 
the  other  two  (the  second  and  fourth)  being 
reduced  to  splint-bones.  In  birds  the  toes 
furnish  one  of  the  primary  characters  by  which 
the  class  ia  divided  into  orders,  and  may  be 
adapted  for  prehension,  perching,  climbing, 
scraping,  wading,  or  swimming. 


bSil,  h6^ ;  p6^t,  Jtf^l ;  cat,  9011.  ohoms,  9hlii,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  tbis  ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enopbon,  e^ist.    pb  =  C 
-oian,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zbim.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbiis.    -ble.  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d^L 
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toe— toil 


2,  Machinery : 

(1)  The  lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  as  u 
mill-spiudle  which  rests  in  a  step. 

(2)  An  arm  on  tlie  valve-lifting  rod  of  a 
sttam-engine.  A  cam  or  lifter  strikes  the  toe 
and  operates  the  valve  ;  such  toes  are  known 
respectively  as  steam-toes  and  exhaust-toes. 

U  To  turn  up  the  toes :  To  die.    (Slang.) 

"  Several  iirbRle3trier8f(im«d(JWr(o«iMp.'*—^a(*«.* 
Cloitter  *  Beurth,  ch.  xxiv, 

toe-calls,  s.  A  prong  or  barb  on  the  toe 
of  a  horse's  shoe,  to  prevent  slipping  on  ice  or 
frozen  ground. 

toe,  v.t.    [Toe,  s.] 

1.  To  hit  or  strike  with  the  toe.    {Colloq.) 

2.  To  touch  or  reach  with  the  toes  :  as,  To 
toe  a  line. 

*3.  To  border  on. 

"  Then  more  meadow-laud  with  a  neglected  orcbsxd, 
and  then  the  little  grey  school-house  itaeli  toeing  the 
highway."— fiurroui^fts  .■  Pepacton,  p.  244. 

1[  To  toe  tiie  scratch  or  ■mark:  To  stand 
exactly  at  the  scratch-line  marking  the  start- 
ing-point of  a  race,  or  the  place  where  pugi- 
lists meet  in  the  ring  ;  hence,  to  come  forward 
fully  prepared  for  any  encounter,  struggle,  or 
trial. 

toed,  a.    [Eng.  to(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  or  being  supplied 
with  toes  ;  generally  in  composition  :  as  short- 
toed,  long-(oed,  &c. 

"  Their  very  feet  were  toed  with  scorpions." — 
Sowell ;  Parly  of  BeasU,  p.  89. 

2.  Carp. :  A  brace,  strut,  or  stay  is  said  to 
be  toed  when  it  is  secured  by  nails  driven  in 
obliquely  and  attaching  it  to  the  beam,  sill, 
or  joist. 

to-fei'-na,  s.    [Aqua  tofana.] 

tofi^  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  a  corrupt,  of 
tufi  (q.v.).]    A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  swell.    (Slang.) 

"  Persona  with  any  pretensions  to  respectabUitf 
weve  vigorously  attacked,  for  no  earthly  reason  save 
that  they  were  toffs."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  9,  1S86. 

tof'-iSr,  tof'-fee,  taf'-fly,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  kind  of  tablet  sweetmeat,  composed 
of  boiled  sugar  with  a  proportion  of  butter. 

to-fiel'-di-a.  tof-fiel'-di-a.  s.  [Named 
after  Mr.  Tofield,  a  Yorkshire  botanist] 

Sot. :  Scottish  Asphodel;  a  genus  of  Vera- 
treae.  Perianth  six-partite,  with  a  small 
three-partite  involucre.  Stamens  six,  capsule 
three-  to  six-celled,  cells  united  at  the  base, 
many-seeded.  Known  species  ten,  ft-om  the 
north  temperate  zone.  Toficldia  pahistris  (or 
horealis),  is  an  alpine  plant,  with  tufted  three- 
to  five-nerved  leaves,  and  a  scape  of  dense 
racemose  flowers  of  a  pale-green  colour. 
Found  also  in  the  north  of  continental 
Europe,  in  Northern  Asia,  and  in  North 
America. 

•  to-fore',  adv.  &  prep.     [A.S.  td/oran.] 

A,  .^s  adv. :  Before,  formerly,  previously. 

"  And  80,  as  thou  haste  herde  to/ore. 
The  fals  tunges  were  lore."    Qoteer:  C.  A.,  IL 

B,  As  prep. :  Before. 

"  So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn  and 
the  bacon  fq/bre  him  that  hath  won  ii."— Spectator. 
{Todd.) 

•to-for-en,  *to-fom,  *to-fome,  yrep. 
[A.S.  toforan.]     Before. 

"Thoa  is  he  an  averons  man,  that  loveth  hla  tresor 
U^fom  God,  and  an  idolaster.'— Cftouow;  Pertones 
Tale. 

toft,  s.  [Dan.  toft  =  an  inclosed  piece  of 
ground  near  a  house.  The  same  word  as  tv/t 
(q.v.).] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  grove  or  clump  of  trees. 
(Prov.) 

2.  Law:  A  messuage,  or  rather  a  place 
where  a  messuage  has  stood,  but  is  decayed  ; 
a  house  and  homestead. 

1[  It  is  found  frequently  as  the  second 
element  in  place  names:  as,  Wigto/C,  Lang- 
toft,  &c. 

toft'- man,  s.  [Eng.  toft,  and  man.]  The 
owner  or  possessor  of  a  house  and  homestead. 
[Toft,  2.] 

*  toft'-Stead,  s.  [Eng.  toft-,  and  stead.]  A 
toft. 

"  The  fields  are  commonable  from  the  12th  of  Augnat 
to  the  I2tii  of  November  to  every  borgeaa  or  occupier 
of  B  tqftitead."—Arch(Bologia,  xlvl.  416. 

tof'-iis,  8.    [Tophus.] 


tog,  v.i.  or  (.    (From  Lat.  toga;  cf.  togs.]    To 
dress.    (Slang.) 

"  Scrumptious  younp  girls,  you  too  out  eo  finely, 
Adorning  the  diggings  ao  channiug  luid  gay.' 

Chambers  Journal.  July.  1879.  p.  36». 

td'-ga,  s.     [Lat.,  from  tego  =  to  cover.] 

Ro-man  Antiq.  :  The  principal  outer  gar- 
ment and  characteristic  national  dress  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  hence  designated  as 
emphatically  the  Gens  Togata,  while  the 
Greek  pallium  distinguished  foreigners,  Tlie 
right  of  wearing  It  was  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  citizens,  its  use  being  forbidden  to  Pere- 
grini  and  slaves.  It  was,  moreover,  the  garb 
of  peace,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sagum  of 
the  soldier.  Tlie  shape  of  the  toga  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  worn  are  much  dispuii<l. 
In  outline  it  was  probably  slightly  curved. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  wear- 
ing it  was  to  throw  the  whole 
toga  over  the  left  shoulder, 
leaving  one  extremity  to 
cover  the  left  arm,  and  to 
bring  it  round  the  back  and 
under  the  right  arm,  which 
remained  at  liberty,  the  se- 
cond end  being  carried  again 
over  the  left  shoulder.  In 
this  way,  the  broadest  part 
of  the  cloth  hung  down  in 
front,  a  large  bunch  or  mass 
of  plaits,  termed  uviho,  lay 
across  the  breast,  and  the 
second  extremity,  which 
was  carried  across,  served 
as  a  sort  of  belt  to  secure 
the  whole.  It  was  a  loose 
robe,  made  of  wool,  some-  toga. 

times  of  silk.  Boys,  until 
they  attained  to  manhood,  and  girls,  until  they 
were  married,  wore  the  toga  prcetexta,  a  cloak 
with  a  purple  or  scarlet  border.  When  tlie 
young  Roman  was  regarded  as  fit  to  enter 
upon  the  business  of  life  (at  what  age  this  was 
is  uncertain,  probably  it  depended  on  circum- 
stances), he  threw  off  the  toga  prcBtexta,  and 
assumed  the  toga  virilis.  The  toga  prcetexta 
was  also  the  official  dress  cf  the  higher  magis- 
trates. The  toga  picta,  an  embroidered  robe, 
was  worn  by  a  general  in  his  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Candidates  for  any  office  wtire  a  toga 
ccuidida,  that  is  a  toga  which  had  been  artifi- 
cially whitened  by  the  application  of  chalk  or 
other  similar  substance ;  so  arrayed  they  were 
styled  candidciti  (whence  olu  word  candidate), 
lluumers  wore  a  toga  puUa  of  naturally  black 
wool. 

*  to-gat'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  togatus.]  Dressed  in 
or  wearing  a  toga  or  gown  ;  gowned. 

"  And  DOW  I  BiippiiSi'  iny  striplings  formally  clad 
and  togated,  newly  arrived  at  the  university.  '—Sir 
M.  Sandys  :  Essays,  p.  138.    (l&M). 

*  toge,  s.  [Lat.  toga."]  A  toga.  (A  disputed 
reading  in  Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  ii.  3,  122.) 

•toged,  a.  [Eng.  tog(e);  -ed.]  Wearing  a 
toga.  (Also  a  disputed  reading,  Shakesp.  : 
Othello,  i.  1,  25.) 

to-geth'-er.  *  to-ged-er,  •  to-ged-ir, 
•  to-ged-re,  *  to-ged-ere,  *  to-gld- 
eres,  adv.  [A.S.  togoidere,  tdgcedre  —  tn- 
gether,  from  (<J=to,  and  (^odOT- =  together.  ] 
[Gather.] 

1.  In  company, 

"  My  sister  Emmellne  and  I 
Together  chased  tlie  butterfly  I" 

Wordsworth:  To  a  Butterfly. 

2.  fn  concert ;  unitedly. 

•■  Thei  two  togider  vuou  this  caaa 
In  counceyle  founden  out  the  weye," 

Qotoer:  0.  A.,  vU. 

3.  In  the  same  place. 

"  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  togelher." 

Shakesp. :  Complaint,  157. 

4.  In  a  state  of  union  ;  blended  in  one  ;  not 
divided  or  separated. 

"  Uilk  and  blood  mingled  tOQether.' 

Shakesp. :  t'emu  &  Adonit,  902. 

5.  So  as  to  be  closely  joined  ;  in  or  into  a 
state  of  union. 

"  Those  leaves 
They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe, 
And  with  what  aklll  they  had  together  eowd." 

Mitton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,111 

to.  To  the  same  place  ;  into  company. 

*'  A  rout  exiled,  a  wreched  multitude. 
From  eche-where  flotkke  together." 

Surrey  :  Virgil ;  jSneis  Iv, 

7.  With  each  other  ;  mutually  ;  one  with  the 
other. 

"When  last  we  spake  together." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  //..  IL  8. 


8.  In  tlie  same  time;  so  as  to  be  cnntem- 
poraueous. 

"  While  he  and  I  live  together,  I  ahall  not  be  tboughl 
the  worst  poet."— />ri/i     ..     (Todd,) 

9.  Without  intermission  ;  on  end. 

*'  For  ten  year  together." 
Shakesp.  :  JUeasure/tir  Meature,  fi.  L 

1[  Together  with :  In  union  or  combination 
with. 

"  Never  weighs  the  sin,  but  together  tdth  it  he 
weighs  the  force  of  the  Inducement."— Sowtft ;  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii.,  aer.  2. 

togged,  a.    [Eng.  tog;  -ed.]    Dressed.    (SJong.) 

'■l\v  was  tog'd  gnostlcally  enongh."— Sco«.'  5t. 
lionaii's  yvell,  ch.  Iv. 

tog'-gel,  s.    [Toggle.] 

tog'-ger-y,  s.  [Humorously  formed  from 
Lat.  toga  =  a  toga.]  Clothes,  dress,  gar- 
ments.   (Slang.) 

"  Had  a  gay  cavalier  thought  fit  to  appear 
In  any  such  togtiery—then  'twas  termed  gear— 
He'd  have  met  with  a  highly  eiguificflnt  sneer." 
Barham :  Ingold.  Leg. ;  St.  Romioold. 

tog'-gle,  tog'-gel,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from 
tag  or  tug.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  button. 

II,  Technically  : 

1,  Naut. :  A  short  wooden  pin,  or  double 
cone  of  wood,  tirmly  fixed  in  a  loop  at  the 
end  of  a  rope.  By  passing  the  toggle  through 
the  eye  or  bight  of  another  rope,  a  junction 
is  easily  formed  and  quickly  disengaged.  It 
is  useful  in  bending  flags  for  signals,  or  it  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  line  to  afford  a  firm 
hold  for  the  fingers,  as  in  the  gunner's  lan- 
yard. It  is  also  used  in  flensing  whales,  in 
which  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  blubber,  the  eye  of 
a  purchase-strap  being  passed  through  and 
toggled. 

"  The  yard-ropes  were  fixed  to  the  halter  by  a  toggle 
In  the  running  noose  of  the  latter."— 4/ orryo* ;  Frank 
Mildmay.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Mach. :  Two  rods  or  plates,  hinged  to- 
gether, and  employed  to  transmit  a  varying 
force  by  lateral  pressure  upon  the  hinge, 
which  is  called  the  knuckle  or  knee. 

toggle-bolt,  s.    The  same  as  ToaaLE,  $. 

(q.v.). 

toggle-joint,  s.  An  elbow-joint ;  a  joint 
formed  by  two  pieces  ai'ticulating  endways. 
[Toggle-press.] 

toggle-press,  s.  A  form  of  press  having 
especial  value  tor  many  purposes,  as  the 
motion  of  the  platen  is  more  rapid  at  the 
time  when  the  toggle-bars  are  starting  from 
the  point  of  their  greatest  flexion,  and,  as 
they  straighten  out,  the  power  increases  and 
rate  diminishes  as  the  point  of  ultimate  pres- 
sure on  the  bale  is  approached.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  forms  is  the  Stanhope  printing- 
press,  in  which  the  platen  is  depressed  by  a 
toggle  and  raised  by  springs.  The  movemtnt 
is  variously  known  as  a  knuckle,  knee,  or 
elbow  movement,  and  is  also  used  for  making 
electrotype  moulds  from  type,  and  for  com- 
pressing bales  of  cotton,  hay,  &c. 

tog^,  5.pL  [Cttoggery.]  Clothes, dress.  (Slang.) 

"Look  at  his  t^gs.  superfine  cloth  and  the  heavy 
swell  cut.'—lJickens.-  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xvi, 

twl,  *  ttf^le,  V.i.  &  (.  [A  word  of  doubtful 
origin.  Skeat  refers  it  to  0.  Fr.  touilkr  =  to 
mix  filthily  together,  to  begrime,  to  besmear  ; 
others  to  O.  Dut.  tuyUn  =  to  till  or  manure 
lands;  iityi  =  agriculture,  labour,  toil.  A.S. 
tilian,  t€otian  =  to  labour,  to  strive  after,  is 
not  connected.] 

A.  hitrans. :  To  exert  strength  with  pain 
and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  but  particularly 
of  the  body,  with  efforts  of  some  coutiuuance 
or  duration  ;  to  labour,  to  work,  to  struggle. 

"  But  when  he  toiled  those  aqiiadrous  to  array. 
Who  fought  like  Britons  In  the  bloody  game."* 
Scott :  Don  IlodericJc.  ConcL  rv. 

»  B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  labour ;  to  work  at  or  on  :  as,  To  toil 
the  ground. 

2.  To  weary  ;  to  exhaust  by  toil ;  to  over- 
labour ;  to  wear  out.    (Sometimes  with  out.) 

"Wearied,  toylrd.  and  foiled  with  painfull  labours 
and  wauta."— f.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

3.  To  pull  or  tug. 

"Reulicbe  toyled  to  and  fio."~Debate  between 
Body  <t  Soul,  368. 

toil  (1),  •t6^1e  (1),  s.  [ToTL.  v.]  Labour 
with  pain  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind ; 
fatiguing  labour  and  exertion. 

"  With  these  of  old  to  toils  of  battle  bred." 

pope  :  Bonier  ;  Iliad  L  S51. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tSai,  tother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  woi-e,  wpit,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fdU ;  try,  Sjrrlan.    se,  oe  =  c ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


toil— tolene 
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*  toil-created,  a.  Produced  or  gained 
by  toil. 

'*  Tbe  best,  and  sweetest  far.  are  toiJ'CrecUad  ealna.' 
Thornton:  CatUs o/ Iniiol€nc9,n.  sa. 

•  toll-drop, s.  Sweatcaused  byexcessive 
exertion. 

"  with  beating  heart  to  the  taak  he  went  .  .  . 
Till  the  toil  dr-^ps  (ell  from  bia  brows  like  ratn." 
Scote:  Bay  of  the  La$t  Mniatrel,  11.  18. 

toll-worn,  a.  Worn  out  or  exhausted 
with  toil. 

tSil  (2),  "toyle  (2),  5.  [Fr.  (oite  =  clotli, 
linen  ...  a  stalking-horse  of  cloth  ;  pi.  toil&s 
=  a  snare,  from  Lat.  tela  ^  a.  web,  a  thing 
woven,  from  texo  =  to  weave.]  A  net  or 
snare  ;  a  web,  string,  or  the  like  set  to  catch 
prey.  (Now  generally  in  the  plural.) 
"  Then  toiU  for  beasts,  and  Ume  for  birds  were  found." 
Dryden  :  VirgiJ  ;  Qeorgic  L  2U. 

t6il'-er,  *  to^l'-er,  s.  [Eng.  toilt  v.;  -cr.] 
One  who  toils  or  labours  painfully. 

toil'-et,  "  toyl-et,  s.  [Fr.  toilette^  dimin.  of 
toi?«  =  cloth.]    [Toil  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  covering  or  cloth  of  linen,  silk,  &c., 
Bpread  over  a  table  in  a  bedroom  or  dressiug- 
room. 

*  2  A  dressing-table. 

3.  A  bag  or  case  for  night-clothes. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  dressing;  also  the 
mode  of  dressiug;  style  or  faahiou  of  dreee ; 
dress,  uttire. 

5.  A  lavatory  or  water-closet;  toilet-room. 
iV.S.) 

tollet-cover,  «.    The  same  aa  Toilet,  1. 

toilet-glasS)  «.  A  looking-glass  for  tlie 
tui  let-table. 

toilet-paper,  <.  A  soft  paper,  for  the 
epecial  uses  of  the  toilet-room. 

*  toilet-q^uilt,  ».    A  toilet-cover. 

toilet-rooza,  s.     [See  Toilet,  a.,  5.] 

toUet-servlce,  s.  The  earthenware  and 
glass  utensils  collectively  necessary  in  a 
dressing-room. 

toilet-table,  s.    A  dressing-table. 

•  toi-lette, 5.    [Fr.] 

1,  The  same  as  Toilet,  4. 

2.  A  dressing-room. 

toil'-fiil.  a.    [Eng.  toil  (1),  s. ;  -fuli^A    PnM  of 
toil;  involving  toil;  laborious,  fatiguing. 
"  The  fruitful  lawns  coDfess  hli  toilful  care." 

Micfde:  Liberty, 

t^-i-nette',  t6il~i-net',  s.   [A  dimin.  from 

Fr.  toile  =  cloth.]    [Toil  (2),  s.] 
Fabric : 

1.  A  kind  of  German  quilting, 

2.  A  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  warp  and 
woollen  weft. 

•  toU'-less,  a.  [Eng.  toil  (1),  8. ;  -lew.]  Free 
from  toil. 

t^'-8ome,  *  toyle-some,  a.  [Eng.  toil 
(1),  s. ;  'S07ne.]  Attended  with  toil ;  involving 
toil ;  laborious,  fatiguing,  wearisome. 

"  To  pnine  these  growing  planta.  and  tend  these 
flowerB. 
Which  were  It  toUtome,  yet  with  thee  wereaweet." 
Miltott  :  P.  L..  iv.  439. 

•  toil'-s6me-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  toilsome;  -ly.] 
In  a  toilsome  or  laborious  manner ;  in  or  with 
toil. 

"Their  life  muBt  be  toUaomelu  spent  in  bewio^of 
wood  and  drawing  of  water  for  all  laraeL"— £p.  Sail : 
Contempt  ;  The  Oibeonites. 

tSil'-some-ness,  *  toile-some-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  toilsome;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  toilsome  ;  laboriousness,  wearisome- 
ness. 

'toi^e,  s.  [Ft.]  An  old  French  measure  of 
length,  containing  six  French  feet,  or  1-949 
metres,  equivalent  to  6'395  English  feet. 

•  toi'-seoh,  *  tosh'-ach  (ch  guttural),  s. 
[Gael.]  A  captaiu  or* leader;  specif,  in  the 
early  history  of  Scotland,  an  officer  or 
dignitary  immediately  under  the  mormaer 
(q.v.).  The  office  was  hereditary  and  attached 
to  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  mormaer. 

tol'-^on,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tonsionem,  accn^i. 
of  tonsio^A  shearing,  from  toTisus,  pa.  par. 
of  tondeo  =  to  shear.]    The  fleece  of  a  sheep. 


tolson  d'or,  s. 

1.  The  term  for  a  golden  fleece  or  the  Holy 
Lamb. 

2.  [Golden-fleece,  %]. 

tdlc,  s.    [From  the  cry  of  the  bird.l 

Oniith. :  Wiynchoceros  (or  TockuJi)  erythro- 
rhuiwhus,  tlie  Red-breasted  Hornbill,  from  f  h« 
wooded  parts  of  Western,  Central,  and  South- 
ern Alrica.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length. 

to-kay',  s.  [See  def.]  A  rich,  highly-prized 
wine  produced  at  Tokay,  in  Upper  Hungary, 
fniiii  white  grapes.  It  has  an  aromatic  tJiste. 
It  is  not  good  till  it  has  been  kept  for  about 
thiee  years,  and  it  continues  to  improve  the 
longer  it  is  kept.  It  is  produced  from  grapes 
grown  on  the  side  of  a  low  chain  of  hills, 
never  more  than  TUO  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
named  the  Hegyalya.  Inferior  Hungarian 
wines  are  frequently  sold  under  this  name, 
and  many  French  and  German  imitations  are 
also  in  the  market. 

to'-ken,  *  to-kene.  *^tokne.  *to-kyn.^. 

[A.S".  td<:en,  tdcn,  from  teak  (ior  tdk),  pa.  t.  of 
tikan,  te6)i  =  to  accuse,  orig.  =  to  indicate, 
to  point  out ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  teeken  —  a  sign, 
mark,  miracle,  token  ;  leel.  tdkn,  teikn;  Dan. 
tegn  ;  3w.  ti-cken  ;  Goth,  taikns ;  Ger.  zeichen. 
From  the  same  root  as  Lat.  indico=^  to  point 
out ;  doceo  =  to  teach  ;  Gr.  BeUyvfii  (deik- 
numi)  =  to  show.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Something  representing,  or  intended  or 
supposed  to  represent  or  indicate  another 
thing  or  event ;  a  sign,  a  symbol. 

"  Thla  token  servath  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ouraelvea  and  all  our  followers." 

Shaketv. :  1  Benry  VI..  lil.  1. 

2.  A  mark,  sign,  indication,  symbol,  or 
symptom;  specif.,  in  pestilential  diseases,  a 
livid  spot  upon  the  body,  indicating,  or 
supposed  to  indicate,  approaching  death. 

"  Coirnpted  blood  aotue  watery  token  shows." 

&hakMp.  :  Rape  qf  Liicreca,  1,7*8. 

3.  A  pledge  or  memorial  of  love  or  friend- 
ship; a  love-token,  a  keepsake. 

"  It  seems  you  loved  not  her  to  leave  her  token." 
Shakeap. :  Too  Oentlemen,  iv.  4. 

4.  A  sign  by  which  one  proves  the  authen- 
ticity, legitimacy,  or  good  faith  of  a  com- 
mission or  demand. 

"  Say.  by  this  token,  I  desire  hla  company." 

Shakeap.  :  Measure  for  Meature,  iv,  t. 

*  5.  A  signal,  a  sign. 

*'  He  made  a  tokyn  to  his  knyghtea.  wherby  they 
knowynge  hia  mynae  fell  upoia  hym  and  slew  hym,"— 
Fabyan:  Chronycle,  ch.  cxxlil. 

6.  Now,  strictly,  a  piece  of  money  current  by 
sufferance,  and  not  coined  by  authority. 
Such  tokens  were  largely  current  in  the  last 
century,  being  coined  by  several  of  the 
corporations,  as  Bristol,  tfec,  England.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  coins  or 
substitutes  for  coins  made  of  inferior  metal, 
or  of  a  quantity  of  metal  of  less  value  than  its 
name  would  indii-ate.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  umall  chan^'e  in  Englaud,  and  the  loss  occa- 
sioned to  the  pour  for  want  of  coiu  of  Xem 
value  than  the  silver  penny  in  use  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  halfpenny 
and  farthing  tokens  were  struck  in  bras^*, 
copper,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  and  even  leather,  ui>t 
only  by  the  Government,  but  by  tradespeople, 
tavern-keepers,  and  others,  for  circulation  in 
their  own  neighburhooil.  When  copper  coin- 
age became  sufficiently  abundant  to  meet 
the  wanta  of  the  populatioa  it  was  made  a 
criminal  offence  to  issue  tliese  private  tokens, 
althougli  thoy  continued  to  circulate  iu  small 
quantities  down  to  quite  reci-nt  times.  The 
mi'dern  nickel  and  bronze  tfrnali  coins  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  are  a  token  coinage, 
as  they  are  worth  ouly  a  fractional  part  of 
thuur  nominal  value.  Tlie  silver  coinage  con- 
sists also  of  tokens,  but  their  metallic  value 
more  nearly  approaches  their  nominal  value 
than  do  the  bronze  coins.  In  order  to  prevent 
loss  to  traders  using  theise  token  coins,  the 
law  of  legal  tendei'  was  passed,  so  tliat  no  one 
need,  unless  he  choose,  accept  muro  than  ten 
dollars  iu  minor  silver,  or  tweuty-five  cents  in 
nicl;el  coins  in  one  payment.  For  all  sums  of 
larger  value  he  may  demand  gold  or  national 
bank  notes.  The  silver  five-frauc  piece  in 
France  is  not  a  token  coin ;  its  metallic 
value  Is  equal  to  that  of  the  gold  five- 
franc  piece,  anrl  these  both  (o\viug  to  the 
Double  Standard  prevailing  in  France)  are 
equal    to    their    nominal    value.      [Taveen- 

TOKEN. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  of  Scotland,  ttc. :  A  small  disc  of 
metal,  genemlly  lead  or  tin,  issued  prior  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lorti's  Supper  in  each 
Established  Church,  to  every  one  connected 
with  the  congregation  who,  being  in  full 
communiun,  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the 
sacrament.  Tokens  are  nnw  gradually  giving 
place  to  communion  cards.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement prevails  in  mo.st  of  the  non-Esta- 
blished Presbyterian  churehea. 

2.  Mining :  A  piece  of  leather  with  a  dis- 
tinct mark  for  each  hewer,  one  of  which  he 
sends  up  with  each  corf  or  tube. 

3.  Printing:  Technically,  24U  impreBSioUe  ;  in 
practice,  generally,  250  impreBsions,  or  four 
tokejis  for  each  lUOO  sheets  printed  on  one  side. 

T[  By  token,  By  this  token,  By  the  same  token: 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  corrobnration  of 
some  statement  and  equivalent  to  :  As  a  proof 
of  what  I  say;  This  will  prove  what  i  say; 
as  a  proof,  &c. 

token -money,  ».  Metallicor  papercur- 
rency,  itself  valueless  iu  substance,  but  which 
derives  integrity  and  excl»ngeability  from  a 
promise  of  redemption  in  some  other  money  or 
comuiudity,  generally  gold  or  silver. 

token-sheet.  5. 

Print. :  The  last  sheet  of  a  token. 

*  to'-ken,  v.t.    [Token,  s.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  testify,  to  betoken; 
to  be  a  sign  or  memorial  of. 

"  On  your  finger  In  the  night.  Ml  put 
Another  ring,  that  what  iu  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  f  ature  our  viaat  deeds," 

Shakeap.  :  All't  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Iv.  S. 

2.  To  give  a  token  or  sign  to ;  to  mark,  as 
with  a  token. 

"  •  How  appears  the  flglitf 
'  On  our  side,  like  the  tukened  pestilence 
Where  death  is  sure.' " 

ShakeBp.  ,   Antony  A  Cleopatra-,  UL  8. 

to'-ken-less,  a.  [Eng.  token,  s.; -less.]  With- 
out a  token. 

to-kol'-iS-gy,  B.     Same  as  TocoiooT. 

tol,  v.t.    [Lat.  tollo  =  to  raise,  to  take  away.] 
Law :  To  take  away  ;  to  toll. 

to' -la,  s.  [Hind,  tuld  =a  balance.]  A  weight 
for  gold  and  silver,  equal  to  about  180  grains 
Troy,  but  differing  in  ditferent  places. 

tol-il'-lyl,  a.  [Eng.  tol(ane),  and  allyl.]  De- 
rived from  or  containing  tolane  and  allyl. 

tolallyl-sulphide,  5. 

Chem. :  (C?!!^)^^.  A  product  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  sulphide  or  disulphide 
of  benzil.  After  repeated  crystallization  from 
alcohol,  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in 
ether,  and  melting  at  H'^°-Hb\    (iVatts.) 

tol-ane',  s.    (Eng.  tol(u);  -ane.] 

Oiem. :  Ci4Hio.  Has  the  constitution  of 
diphenyl  acetylene,  cfO^H  )  ^^^  ^^  obtained 
by  boiling  stilbene  bromide  with  alcoholic 
potash.  It  forms  large  cryjitals  melting  at 
60°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

tOl-bOOth',  $.      [TOLLBOOTH.] 

told,  vret,  t&  pa.  pir.  of  v.     [Tell,  v.] 

*  tole,  •  toU,  •  toUo,  *  tulle,  v,t.     (Etrm. 

doubtful.]  To  draw  on  or  attract  as  by  the 
offer  of  something  pleasant  or  desirable ;  to 
allure  by  some  bait, 

"  If  they  did  let  them  stand,  they  should  but  toU 

beggers  to  the  t<iymQ."—Eolimhed :  Descript.  England, 

hk.  a.,  ch.  xiii. 

to-le'-dd,  3.  [See  def.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
sword-blade  of  the  finest  temper,  and  so 
named  from  Toledo  in  Spain,  which,  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was 
famous  for  the  quality  of  the  sword-bUdea 
manufactured  there. 

toledo-blade,  s.  The  same  as  Toledo 
(q.v.). 

tdl-ene',  s.    [Toluene.] 

Oiem.:  OioHig.  The  oily  portion  of  tolu- 
balsam,  obtained  by  distillation  with  water, 
and  further  rectification  of  the  distillate.  It 
is  a  colourless  moV>ile  liquid  of  pungent  odour, 
sp.  gr.  =  "858  at  10°,  boils  at  170°,  and,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  quickly  takes  up  oxygen 
and  becomes  resiuized. 


bMl,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  -  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  d^ 
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tolerability— toll 


•tol-er-ai-ba'-J-ty,  5.  [Eng.  tolerable ;  -Uy.] 
Till'  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable  ;  toler- 
ableness. 

tdr-er-a-ble,  *  tol-ler-a-blo,  a.  [Fr. 
tolerabk,  from  Lat.  tolerabilik,  from  tolero  — 
to  tolerate  (q.v.);  Sp.  tolerable;  Ital.  tollera- 
bih.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  borne  or  endured  ;  en- 
durable :  supportable,  either  mentally  or 
physically. 

"Render  hell 
More  tolerable."  MOton  :  P.  L.,  il.  450. 

2.  Fit  to  be  tolerated  or  put  up  with ; 
■oflerable. 

"They  judged  their  errors  to  be  tolerable."— Scott ; 
Chrisiian  life,  pt.  i..  oh.  Iv. 

3.  Moderately  good  or  agreeable  ;  not  con- 
temptible ;  passable,  middling;  not  very  ex- 
cellent or  pleasing,  but  such  as  can  be  put  up 
with  or  received  without  positive  disapproval 
or  approval. 

"The  render  roAy  be  aasarod  of  m  Mmrablt  trauBla- 
tlon.-~Dryden,    (Todd.) 

4.  In  pretty  good  health ;  pretty  well ; 
fairly  well.    (CoUoq.) 

"  Were  tolerable,  sir,  I  thftnk  you." — O.  BrontS : 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvi, 

tSl'-er-a-ble-ness.  5.  [Eng.  toleraiile;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerable,  en- 
durable, or  supportable. 


tSl'-er-a-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  tokrah(le) ;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  tolerable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as 
to  be  tolerated,  endured,  or  supported  ;  en- 
durable. 

2,  Moderately  well ;  neither  very  well  nor 
very  ill ;  passably ;  neither  very  much  nor 
very  little  ;  in  a  moderate  degree. 

"Of  their  growth  his  unniiled  eye  haa  made  him 
tolerably  cognisant."— fla(7y  Telegraph,  Aug.  31,  1885. 

tol'-er-ange,  *  tol - ler - aunce,  s.    [Fr. 

tolerance,  ftom  Lat.  tolerantia,  from  toleraJis, 
pr.  par.  of  tolero  =  to  tolerate  (q.v,);  Sp.  & 
Port,  toleranda;  Ital.  tolleran^a.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tolerant ; 
power  or  capacity  of  tolerating,  enduring,  or 
supporting;  endurance. 

"  Diogenes  one  frosty  morning  came  into  the 
market-place  shaking,  to  show  his  tolerance.' — Bacon. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  enduring  or  supporting. 

3.  A  disposition  to  be  tolerant,  patient,  or 
indulgent  towards  others  whose  opinions  or 
practices  differ  from  or  are  opposed  to  one's 
own,  provided  such  opinions  or  practices 
spring  from  sincere  and  upright  motives  or 
convictions  ;  freedom  from  bigotry  or  severity 
in  judging  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  others. 

"The  Christian  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance 
which  hi-eathes  through  this  work,  and  appears  in 
the  seutiiiients  which  the  author  avowed  In  a  former 
publication."— flp.  Hortley:  Sermons,  voL  iii,  ser.  44. 
(A  PI'.  I 

4.  The  act  of  tolerating  ;  toleration. 

IL  Med. :  The  ability  of  the  constitution  to 
endure  doses  of  medicine  during  sickness 
which  would  injure  it  in  health. 

t5r-er-ant»  *  tol-er-aunt.  a.  &  s.    [Lat. 

tolenins,  pr.  par.  of  (o/ero  =  to  tolerate  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adj. :  Inclined  or  disposed  to  tolerate ; 
free  from  bigotry ;  favouring  toleration  ;  for- 
bearing, enduring. 

"To  decorate  with  all  the  splendour  of  panegyric 
the  tolerant  spirit  of  its  votaries. "-H'Ai're;  Bampton 
Lectures,  ser.  S. 

*  B.  ^5  subst. :  A  person  free  from  bigotry ; 
specif.,  one  who  allows  the  practice  of  reli- 
gions differing  from  or  opposed  to  his  own 
form  of  belief. 

"Henry  the  Fourth  was  a  hero  with  Voltaire,  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  the  first  great 
tolerant."— J.  Morley  :   Voltaire,  ch.  iil, 

tdl'-or-ant-ly,  arfr.  [Eng.  tolerant;  -ly] 
In  a  tolerant  manner  ;  with  toleration. 

"Other  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  more  or  less 
atraiiteri  within  its  gates  entertained  tolerantly,  and 
llviiit;  there  imder  some  sort  of  unwritten  ietters  of 
naturalisation."— flai/y  Telegraph,  Aug.  31,  1886. 

tol'-er-ate,  •  tol'-ler-ate,  r.f.  [Lat.  toier- 
atii.-^,  pa.  par.  of  tolero  =  to  endure;  allied  to 
tollo^  to  lift,  to  bear;  Sansc.  (»/ —  to  lift; 
Gr.  TAiii'tti  ((/€7«ii)  =  to  suffer;  A.S.  tholian 
~  to  endure  ;  Fr.  tolerer  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tolerar; 
Ital.  tollerare.] 

1.  To  suffer  or  allow  to  be  or  to  be  done 
without  prohibition,  hindrance,  or  support; 
to  allow  or  permit  negatively  by  not  prevent-  , 


ing  or  forbidding;  not  to  restrain  or  forbid; 
to  treat  with  patience  and  forbearance. 

"8o  that  to  tolerate  la  not  to  prosecute.  And  the 
question  whether  the  prince  may  tolerate  diveTt  per 
swHsions,  ia  no  mure  then  whether  he  may  lawfully 
persecute  any  man  fi.r  imt  i>eing  of  his  opinion.  Now 
in  this  case  he  is  just  so  to  tolerate  diversity  of  per- 
awasions  as  he  is  to  tolerate  publiok  actions :  for  no 
opinion  is  Judicahie,  nor  no  person  punishable,  imt 
for  »3in."— B/>.  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophetying,  j  Hi. 

2.  To  put  Up  with  ;  to  endure. 

t5l-er-a'-tion,  ^  tol-ler-a -tion,  s.  [Fr. 
toleration,  from  Lat.  tnlerationem,  accus.  of 
toleratio,  from  toleratris,  pa.  par.  of  tolero  —  to 
tolerate  (q.v.).j 

1.  The  act  of  tolerating  or  enduring  ;  allow- 
ance of  something  not  wlioUy  approved. 

"There  ia  also  moderation  In  toUeration  of  fortune 
of  euery  sorte.  whiche  of  Tulli  Is  called  equahilitie."— 
Blyot :  Qovemour,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iil 

2.  Specifically,  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  and 
worship  ;  the  liberty  allowed  by  a  government 
to  every  individual  to  hold  or  publicly  t«ach 
his  own  religions  opinions,  and  to  worship 
how,  when,  and  whom  he  pleases,  provided 
he  does  not  violate  thereby  the  rights  of 
others  or  infringe  laws  made  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  decency,  morality,  and  good  order,  or 
for  the  security  of  the  state. 

"Toleration  ia  of  two  kinds:  the  allowing  to  the 
dissenters  the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of 
their  religion,  but  with  an  exclusion  from  offices  of 
trust  and  emolument  in  the  state,  whiL-h  is  a  partial 
toleration  ;  and  the  admitting  them,  without  distinc- 
tiou,  to  all  the  civil  privileges  and  capacities  of  other 
citizens,  which  is  a  complete  toleration."— Paley  : 
Moral  Philosophy,  bk,  vi.,  ch.  i. 

K  There  was  no  toleration  under  the  Je\ysh 
theocracy  or  the  semi-theocratic  monarchy  : 
the  individual  who  worshipped  false  gods,  or 
who  induced  others  to  do  so,  was  regarded  as 
a  traitor  against  Jehovah,  and  received  the 
ordinary  punishment  of  a  traitor— death. 
(Num.  XXV.  1-11,  Deut.  xiii.  1-18,  1  Kings 
xviii.  40.)  The  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
is  distinctly  in  favour  of  toleration  (cf.  Acts 
X.  34,  35).  The  old  Roman  empire  was,  as  a 
rule,  tolerant.  The  images  worshipped  by  the 
several  nationalities  constituting  it,  or  with 
which  it  was  brought  in  contact  as  its  eon- 
quests  extended,  all  received  a  certain  wel- 
come ;  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
Christianity  was  persecuted  was  that  it  was  not 
contented  to  be  one  of  a  number  of  accepted 
faiths,  but  claimed  to  be  the  one  only  true  re- 
ligion, prosel}  tizing  from  all  the  rest.  Hindu- 
ism holds  essentially  the  same  position.  Mu- 
hammadanism  recognizes  no  proper  religious 
liberty,  and  when  it  has  the  power  is  a  most 
intolerant  faith,  though  it  is  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation 
with  a  rival  faith,  as  was  the  case  in  India. 
A  church  established  or  dominant  is  apt 
to  regard  those  who  dissent  from  its  doc- 
trines or  ritual  as  committing  a  grave  offence, 
and  to  treat  them  intolerantly  ;  they,  on  the 
contrary,  contend  for  religious  liberty.  If, 
however,  the  positions  of  the  two  were 
reversed,  it  would  be  found  that,  in  many 
cases,  a  corresponding  change  of  views  would 
occur.  The  standpoint  of  a  government  is 
different :  its  tendency  is  to  toleration.  If 
the  members  of  the  several  denominations 
are  willing  to  pay  taxes  and  avoid  exciting 
commotion,  the  government  generally  acts  tol- 
erantly to  them,  and  is  the  more  moved  to  do 
so  if  it  finds  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  crushing 
defeat  when  it  measures  its  strength  against 
that  of  the  human  conscience.  The  philo- 
sophic view  was  expressed  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  when,  in  answer  to  a  query  put  to  him 
in  connection  with  a  parliamentary  election, 
he  answered:  '*  There  should  be  no  religious 
disabilities."  The  word  toleration  does  not 
now  figure  in  controversy  so  largely  as  it  did, 
the  chief  Nonconformists  no  longer  contending 
f()r  it,  but  aiming  at  religious  equality. 

3.  A  disposition  to  tolerate,  or  not  to  judge 
or  deal  harshly  or  rigorously  in  cases  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  or  conduct ;  freedom  from 
bigotry. 

Toleration  Act»  s. 

Eng.  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  statute  1 
Will.  &  Mary,  c.  18,  under  which  freedom 
of  worship  was  granted  to  Protestant  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England,  provided 
they  made  a  declaration  against  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  This  act  has  been  so  amended 
and  extended  from  time  to  time  that  now  all 
dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  all 
others  sects  alike  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
the  constitution. 


tdi-or-a-tor,  ; 

who  tolerates. 


[Eng.  tolerat{e);    -or.]     One 


*  tol'-i-bant,  s.     [Turban.]    A  turl>an. 

"TheTurkeand  PerBiau  to  weare  great  f"«6antto« 
ten.  flfteene,  and  twentie  elles  of  llnuen  apeece  upoa 
their  heads,"— /'u««nAam.-  Art  nf  Poesie  bk.  uL. 
ch.  xxiv. 

to! -in,  s.    [Eng.  tol(u);  -in.]    [Toluene.] 

t511(l),  *tol,  s.  [A.S.  toll;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
tot;  leel.  tollr ;  Tf^n.told;  Sw.  tull ;  Ger.  2olL 
Probably  allied  to  tale,  in  the  sense  of  enu- 
meration, number.]  A  tax  paid  or  a  duty 
charged  for  some  liberty  or  privilege  or  other 
consideration  :  as— 

(1)  A  cliarge  made  by  the  authorities  en- 
trusted with  the  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges, 
&c.,  for  the  passage  of  persons,  cattle,  or 
goods. 

(2)  The  payment  claimed  by  the  authoritiea 
of  a  port  for  goods  or  persons  landed  or 
shipped  there. 

(3)  The  sum  charged  by  the  owners  of  a 
market  or  fair  for  goods  brought  to  be  sold 
there,  or  for  liberty  to  break  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  temporary  structures. 

"  If  one  ignoraiitly  buyeth  stolen  cattel.  and  hatb 
them  fairly  vouched  unto  him.  and  pnblickly  In  aD 
open  fair  payeth  toU  for  them,  he  cauuot  be  damnified 
thereby."— /V/Zer."  Worthies:  General. 

(4)  A  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as 
compensation  for  grinding. 

toll-bar,  s.  A  gate  or  bar  placed  across 
a  road  to  stop  animals  and  vehicles  till  toll  be 
paid. 

toll-booth,   S.       [TOLLBOOTH.] 

toll-bridge,  s,  A  bridge  where  toll  i» 
charged  for  passing  over  it. 

toU-coUector,  5. 

1.  A  toll-man  ;  a  toll-collector. 

2.  A  registering  turnstile  or  gate  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  persons  passing. 

3.  A  device  attached  to  the  feed  of  a  grain- 
mill  to  subtract  the  toll. 

toll-corn,  s.  Corn  taken  at  a  mill  as 
payment  for  grinding. 

toll-dish,  *  toll-hop,  s.  A  vessel  ol 
given  capacity  for  taking  the  toll  or  propor- 
tion of  grain  ground  on  shares. 

"  If  thou  beest  a  true  man,  then,  quoth  the  miller, 

I  sweare  by  my  toll  dish,  I'll  lodge  thee  all  night" 

Old  Ballad,  King  £  Miller  of  Mantfield. 

toll-gate,  s.  A  turnpike  gate  at  which 
toll  is  collected. 

*  toll-gatherer.  *tol-gatherer,  s.   A 

man  who  takes  toll. 

"  For  we  hardly  cjtn  abide  pubiicanes,  customers, 
and  tel-gatherers.  but  are  mightily  offended  with 
them."—/',  ffolland:  Plutarch,  p.  114. 

'  toll-hall,  *  tole-hall,  s.  a  prison,  a 
to  11  booth. 

"  Reaching  from  the  plUorie  to  the  tole-hall,  or  to  tha 
high  crosse.  —Bolinshed  .•  Dexcript.  of  Ireland,  ch.  ilL 

*  toll-hop,  S.      [TOLL-DISH.] 

toU-honse,  s.  The  residence  of  the  toll- 
collector  at  a  turnpike  gate ;  a  house  placed 
by  a  road  near  a  toll-gate,  at  the  end  of  a  toll- 
bridge,  or  the  like,  where  the  toll-gatherer  is 
stationed. 

toll-man,  $■  A  toll-gatherer  ;  the  keeper 
of  a  toll-gate. 

■"  The  toll-men  thinking  as  before 
That  Qilpin  rode  a  race."        Cowper:  John  Oilpin 

*  toll-thorough,  s.  The  toll  taken  by  a 
town  for  persons,  cattle,  or  goods  going 
through  it,  or  over  a  bridge  or  ferry  maintained 
at  its  cost. 

*  toll-traverse,  s.  The  toil  taken  by  a 
person  for  beasts  or  goods  passing  across  his 
ground. 

*  toll-tome,  tum-toU,  s.  a  toll  paid 
at  the  return  of  beasts  from  fair  or  market 
where  they  were  not  sold. 

toll  (2),  s.      [Toll  (2),  v.]    The  sounding  of  a 
bell  with  slow,  measured  strokes. 

"  The  toll  of  a  bell  Is  its  being  lifted  up.  which  cauaes 
that  sound  we  will  its  tolL"—H.  Tooke :  Divertioru  of 
Parley,  ii,  180. 

*tdll(l),  noU-en.  v.i.  &  (.    [Toll(1),  s.\ 
A.  Intransitive: 
1.  To  pay  toll  or  tollage. 

"  I  wilt  buy  me  a  aonin-law  In  a  fair,  and  toll  for 
AU'» 


f&te,  jat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ctir^  qiiite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    ae^oe^e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  take  or  charge  toll ;  to  raise  a  tax. 

•'  W'el  coude  he  nteleu  corue,  and  totlen  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  o(  gold,  parde. 

'  Ch<iuc«r:  C.  T..  Prol.  56*. 

B,  Trails.  :  To  raise,  levy,  or  collect,  as  a 
toll ;  to  exact  as  a  toll  or  tribute. 

"  Like  the  boe.  tol/imj  from  every  flower 


t6U(2),  *toU-eii,  •toU-yn.  v.t  &i.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

•  1.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  attract. 

"  This  tolleth  blm  touward  thee."— ^Hcren  Mule, 
p.  2W. 

2.  To  cause  (a  bell)  to  sound  with  strokes 
slowly  and  unifoiinly  rejieated,  as  to  summon 
public  bodies  or  religious  congregations  to 
their  meetings ;  to  announce  the  death  of  a 
person,  or  to  give  solemnity  to  a  funeral. 

3.  To  give  out  with  a  slow,  measured  soond. 

'•  And  bells  roUfd  out  their  miKhty  jieal. 
For  the  departed  Bpirlfs  weal." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  vL  81- 

•4.  To  imlii-ate  by  tolling  or  sounding. 

5.  To  draw  attention  to,  or  give  notice  of, 
by  slowly-repeated  sounds  of  a  bell ;  to  ring 
for  or  on  account  of. 

*■  A  Bullen  bell. 
Remember'd  toXlinQ  a  departed  frieud.' 

&hak€tp.  :  2  Benry  IK.  1. 1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sound  or  ring,  aa  a  bell,  with  slowly- 
repeated  strokes. 

•'  The  clocka  do  foW,"        Shakesp.  :  Benry  V..  Iv. 

2.  To  ring  a  bell  with  slowly-repeated 
strokes,  as  for  a  funeral. 

toll  (3),  v.t.    [Lat.  tollo  =  to  lift,  to  take  away.] 
Law :  To  take  away  ;  to  vacate,  to  annul. 

"  An  api>eal  from  eeiitence  of  excommunication  does 
not  suspend   it.   but  then  devolves  it  to  a  Buperior 

iudge,  and  (<iUt  the  presumption  in  favour  of  a  sen- 
en  ce."—-*y'i^(^ 

^  To  toll  an  entry  : 

Law:  To  deny  and  take  away  the  right  of 
entry. 
*t611'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.toll(l),v.;-able.]   Sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  a  toll :  as,  tollable  goods. 

*  toll-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  toll  (1),  s. ; 

■age.]    Toll  ;  payment  of  a  tolL 

"  By  Leofric  her  lord,  yet  in  base  bondage  held,       _    ^ 
The  people  from  her  marts  l>y  tallage  who  expell  d. ' 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  13. 

toll'-bodth,   "  tol-bothe,  s.    [Eng.  toll  (i), 
s.,  and  hooth.} 

•  1.  A  place  where  duties  or  tolls  are 
collected. 

2.  The  old  Scotch  name  for  a  burgh  gaol,  so 
called  because  that  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  a  temporary  hut  of  boards  erected  in 
fairs  and  markets,  and  where  such  as  did  not 
pay,  or  were  chargeable  with  some  breach  of 
the  law  in  buying  or  selling,  were  confined 
till  reparation  was  made :  hence,  any  prison. 
The  town  prison  of  Cambridge  was  formerly 
known  by  this  name. 

"  The  mayor  refused  to  give  them  the  keya  of  the 

ToUbooth  or  town-priflon."— AtMer.'  Bitt.  Cambridge, 

vii.  25. 

*  toll'-booth,    V.t.    [ToLLBOOTH,  s.]    To  im- 

prison ill  ;i  tollbooth. 

*t6U'-eP  (1),  «.  [Eng.  toll  (1),  v.;  -er]  One 
who  collects  tolls;  a  tull  gatherer. 

toll'-er  (2),  «  [Eng.  toll  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  tolls  a  bell. 

'toll'-gato,  ».  A  gate,  real  or  symbolized  by 
the  collector's  house,  at  which  a  turnpike  toll 

is  paid. 

"tdll-lid^se,  s.    A  toll  co]lector''8  bouse.    [See 

TOLLGATE.] 

*  toll'-ry. "  tol-rie, «.  (Eng.  toll{\\  s. ;  -ry.] 
A  tollbooth,  or,  perhaps,  the  occupation  of 
taking  tolls ;  toll-taking. 

"  Fetre  went  ngei)   to  fishing,  but  Mathew  not  to 
hSatolrie'  —  Wycliffet  Sennon  184  (Works  IL,  138). 

tdl'-men,  s.    [Dolmen.] 

T9-16'-9a,  s.     [Sp.    (See  def.).] 

G^:og. :  A  district  of  the  province  of  Gui- 
pnseiia,  iu  Spain. 

Tolosa-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pittosponuti  bicolor, 

fol'-pis,  s.     [Meaning  not  known.    (Paxton.)] 
Bot. :    A   genus    of   Hyoserideae.      Annual 


Composites,  having  the  pappus  of  the  outer 
tioicts  toothed  and  that  of  the  inner  ones  with 
two  or  four  awns.  Flowers  yellnw,  sometimes 
with  a  purple  eye.  Natives  of  southern 
Europe.  Six  species  are  cultivated  in  gurdena 
iu  flower- borders. 

*tdl-8e8-ter,  s.  (First  element  toU  (1),  s. ; 
elyni.  of  second  element  doubtful.]  A  duty 
pa'id  by  tenants  of  some  manors  to  the  lord 
for  liberty  to  brew  and  sell  ale. 

•  tdl'-ae^,  s.  [Toll  (1),  s.]  A  tollbooth  ;  also 
a  place  where  merchants  usually  assembh^d 
and  commercial  courts  were  held.  There  is 
still  a  Tolsey  in  Gloucester. 

"Tlie  place  under  it  is  their  ToUey  or  Exchauge.  for 
the  meeting  of  their  mercliauta."— ^«/u«.  Tour  thro 
Grmt  DriUiin,  iii.  2^9. 

*t6tt»  s.  [Low  Lat.  toU^i,  from  Lat.  tollo  =  to 
take  away.} 

Law:  A  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending  in  a 
court-baron  was  removed  into  a  county-court. 

tO-l^'*  5.  [Named  from  Santiago  de  Tolu,  a 
seaport  of  Granada,  from  which  it  is  believed 
that  tolu  was  first  brought.] 

1.  Bot.,  £c.:  A  balsam  derived  from  Myro- 
spermum  toluiferum,  the  Tolu-tree,  an  elegant 
evergreen,  so  lofty  that  sometimes  the  first 
branch  is  forty  to  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  pinnated  and  marked  with 
transparent  dots  ;  the  leaflets  membianous, 
obovate,  taper- pointed,  the  terminal  one  the 
largest.  It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada.  The  balsam  flows  from  incisions 
made  in  the  aiem  of  the  tree,  and  is  at  first  of 
the  consistence  of  turpentine,  but  becomes 
more  tenacious  when  kept  for  a  time.  It  is 
yellow  or  brown,  and  transparent,  and  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  a  syrup  and  in  lozenges. 

2.  Pharm. :  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  a  stimulant 
and  expectorant,  given  in  chronic  bronchitis 
and  rheumatism.  It  also  diminishes  excessive 
discharges  in  gleet  and  leucorrhtea.  Exter- 
nally it  is  used  as  a  stimulant  iu  ulcers,  bed 
sores,  &c.    {Gan-od.) 

tolu-tree,  s.    [Tolu,  X.] 

tol'-ii-ate,  s.     [Eng.  U)l'u{ic);  -ate.] 
citem. :  A  salt  of  toluic  acid  (q.v.). 

tol'-u-ene,  s.    [Eng.  tolu;  -ene.] 

c'hem. :  CyHg  =  CsHgCCHa).  Tolin.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture 
of  bromobenzene  and  methyl  iodide,  and  also 
occurs  in  light  coal-tar  oil.  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid  smelling  like  benzene,  and  having  a 
nearly  similar  solvent  power  ;  sp.  gr.  =  '882 
at  0°,  boils  at  111°.  Passed  througli  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  it  yields  various  compounds, 
anmng  which  have  been  ob.served  benzene, 
naphthalene,  dibenzyl,  and  anthracene, 

toluene-^ulphamide*  s. 

Chem. :  C7H7-S02-NH2.  Produced  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  toluene  sulpho- 
chloride.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
needles  or  in  lamime. 

toluene  sulpho-chlorlde,  e. 

Cliem. :  C7H7SO0CI.  Obtained  by  triturat- 
ing toluene-sulpliate  of  sodium  with  an  equal 
weight  of  phosphoric  pentachloride,  and  seve- 
ral times  washing  the  product  with  water.  It 
separates  from  ether  in  rhombic  plates  or 
large  prisms,  melts  at  68°,  and  boils  with  de- 
composition at  250°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene, 

toluene  sulphuric-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C7H^S03H.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  fuming  sulphuric-acid  on  toluene  from 
tolu-balsam.  (Tolu,  1.]  It  crystallizes  in 
small,  very  deliquescent  laminse. 

toluene  sulphurous-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H7SO2H.  This  acid  is  obtained 
by  treating  toluene  sulpho-chloride,  dissolved 
in  ether  free  from  water  or  alcohol,  with  sodi- 
um anialgiim.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in 
rhombic  tables,  having  a  brilliant  satiny  lustre, 
melting  at  85*^,  and  dissolving  easily  in  boiling 
water,  ah-oliol,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  passes 
by  oxidation  into  toluene  sulphuric-acid. 

tol'-U-en-yl,  s.     [Eng.  toluenie);  -yl.]    [Ben- 
zyl-tglvl.] 

tol-U-gl^O'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  tolu;  glyc(erin),  and 
suff.  -ic]     Derived  from  or  containing  toluic 
acid  and  glycerine. 
toluglycic-acid,  s.    (Toldbic-acid.] 


t6l-U'-ic,  a.    [Eug.  tolu;   -ie.]    ConUined  ta 
or  derived  from  tolu  (q.v.). 

toluic -acid.  s. 

Cfu^mistry: 

Four  acids  are  kuovvn :  ortho-,  para-,  raeta-, 
and  alpha-.  The  first  three  are  formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  corresponding  xylenes,  and 
the  last  by  treating  benzyl  cyanide  with  alka- 
lis. Ortho- crystallizes  in  long  slender  needles, 
melting  at  1025^,  and  is  moderately  suluble 
in  Iiot  water ;  para-  crystallizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  178° ;  meta-  yields  slender  needles, 
melting  at  109°,  and  more  soluble  in  water 
than  ortho-  or  para-.  The  alpha  acid  crystal- 
lizes in  broad  thin  laminae,  smells  like  horse- 
sweat,  melts  at  76'5'',  and  boils  at  261°. 

toluic-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem. :  CQH7OH  =  C7H7OOH.  Produced 
by  distilling  a  mixture  uf  toluate  and  formate 
of  calcium.  The  distillate,  treated  with  acid 
sulphite  of  sodium,  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, which,  on  addition  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  yields  the  aldehyde  as  an  oil.  It  has 
a  peppery  odour,  boils  at  204",  and  when  ex- 
poseil  to  the  air  takes  up  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  toluic-acid. 

tolulc-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  C'gHyOCl.  Produced  by  distilling 
toluic-acid  witn  phosphoric  pentacliloride.  It 
is  a  strongly  refracting  colourless  liquid; 
sp.  gr.  =1"175,  boils  at  214^  and  fumes  in 
moist  air. 

tolulc-ether,  s. 

Ck^.  :  C8H7(C2Hb)02.  Ethylic  toluat*. 
Prepared  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  toluic.  acid.  By 
the  addition  of  water  it  separates  as  a  heavy 
oil  which,  when  washed  with  ammonia  and 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  is  obtained  as 
a  colourless  aromatic  liquid,  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and  boiling  at  228  . 

tol'-U-ide,  s.     [Eng.  tolu;  -ide.] 

Chem..  (PI.) :  Compounds,  homologous  with 
the  anilides,  derived  from  toluidine  salts  of 
organic  acids  by  abstraction  of  water.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  amides  containing  the 
radical  tolyl. 

tol-U'-i-dene,  s.     [Eng.  toluidie);  -ctw.] 

Chejn.  :  C7H§.  An  aldehyde  radical,  the 
bromide  of  which— C7H6Br2— is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphoric  pentabromide  on 
bitter  almond  oil,  C7HgO. 

tol-u'-i-dino,  3.    [Eng.  toluid(e);  -inc.] 

Chem.  :  C7H9N  =  C6H4(NH2)CH3.  Thig 
base,  metameric  with  benzylamine,  exliibita 
the  three  modifications  of  ortho-,  meta-,  and 
para-,  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  re- 
ducing agents  on  the  corresponding  nitro- 
t<iluenes.  Paratoluidine  forms  large  colourless 
crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  45°,  boils  at  198", 
and  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  odour ;  the 
ortho-compound  is  a  colourless  neutral  liquid 
having  the  density  of  water,  and  boiling  at 
199-5^  ;  and  the  meta-  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
a  sp.  gr.  of  -998  at  16",  and  boiling  at  197' 
Commercial  toluidine  is  a  mixture  of  the 
para-  and  ortho-compound,  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  aniline  dyes. 

t6r-u-olt5.    [Eng.  tolu;  -ol.]    [Toluene.1 

tol-u-ol'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  toluol;  -ic.]    [Toluic.) 

tol-U-O-ni'-tril,  s.  [Eng.  tolu<>(l),  and  nitril.] 
Chem.  :  C8H7N  =  C6H4(CN)CH3.  Cyano- 
toluene.  Three  isomeric  modifications  of  this 
compound  are  known,  formed  by  treating 
the  respective  tolyl  -  sulpho  -  carbimides, 
N  •!  S  -g  QR  with  finely  divided  copper  to 
remove  the  sulphur.  The  ortho-compound  is 
a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  20:i^ ;  the  para- 
yields  colourless  needles,  melting  at  2S'5'^, 
bniling  at  218'';  the  meta-  has  not  yet  been 
obUiined  in  the  pure  state. 

t6l-u-6-s&l'-i-9yl,  s.    [Toluosalicylol.] 

tol-u-o-s&l-i-^yl-or,  s.    [Eng.  (oitwKO.  and 
salicyloL] 

Chem. :  C7H5{C8H70)02.  Toluosalicyl.  Pre- 
pared by  beating  together  equal  volumes  of 
salii-ylol  and  toluylic  chloride.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  shining,  colourless,  easily 
fusible   prisms,   insoluble    in    cold,    slightly 


boU.  hS^ ;  pout,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon«  e^dst.   pb  -  C 
-«ian.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -§iou  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious ~  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel«  d^ 
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soluble  In  hot  water,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 
lol-u-ox'-yi,  s.    lEng.tolu(ic),e.nd(hydr)oiyl.] 
Chem. :  CsH^O.     The  hypothetical  radical 
of  toluic  acid  aud  its  derivatives. 

tol-iir'-Io,  a.     (Eng.  toUuic),  and  uric.]     De- 
riveJ  from  or  containing  toluicand  uric  acids. 

tolurlo-acid,  s. 

Chem.:     CoH.,Oo(NHo)C8H70.       An     acid 
homologous  with  liippuric,  and  obtained  by 
the  passage  of  toluic  acid  through  the  animal 
body.    Tiduic  acid  is  swallowed  in  doses  of 
several    grammes,     and    the    urine    voided 
eviiporated  to  a  syrup  and  exhausted  with 
alcohol.     The  solution  is  mixed  with  oxalic 
acid    evaporated,  and  then  exhausted  with 
alcohol  ether.    The  acid  obtained  is  puritied 
by    recrystjillization     of    its    calcium   snlt. 
Toluric  acid    crystallizes    from    alcohol    in 
trimetric  prisms.     It  is  inodorous,  melts  at 
1G0°,  dissolves    easily  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol,  and  only  sparingly  in  pure  ether.     It 
forms   crystalline    salts    with    tlie    alkalme 
earths  and  metals,  most  of  which  are  soluble 
in  water. 
•  tol-u-ta'-tlon,  s.     [Low  Lat.  tobil<iris  = 
trotting;  ioluUm=at  a  trot,  from  Lat.  tollo 
=.  to  lift.]    A  pacing  or  ambling  ;  an  amble. 
"  They  rude,  but  authors  haviog  not 
Detcrnjlned  whether  pace  or  trot 
(ThAt  is  to  Bay.  whether  t^jlutati'm, 
A3  tliey  do  term  't  or  8uccusE*tioQl. 
We  leave  it."      Butler  :  Sitdibrta.  I.  11.  -la. 

tol'-U-yl,  s.    [Eng.  lolu;  suff.  -J/I.) 

ciiem. :  CgHg.  The  radical  of  toUiylic 
alcohol  and  its  allied  compounds.  Free  toluyl 
pSHa]  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
toluylio  chloride,  is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at 
296". 

tol-u-yl'-a-mine,  s.    [Toluidine.] 

tol-u'-yl-eno,  s.     [Eng.  tolnyl;  -tne.] 

Chem. ;  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
benzylene  C7H6,  and  stilbene  J  (,^g«,  but 
more  properly  belonging  to  the  hydrocarbon 

t6l-u-3^1'-ic.a.    [Eag.  toluyl:  -it.]  Contained 
in  or  derived  from  toluyl  (q.v.). 
toluyllo-alcoliol,  s. 

Clum.:  C8ei„0  =  C6H4<gg3jjQ.  Xylylic 
alcohol.  The  para-compound,  the  only  one 
known  is  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
aldehyde  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen. 
It  crystallizes  in  needles,  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water,  melts  at  59",  and  boils  at  217°.  Its 
acetic  ether  boils  at  243°.  The  above  alcohol 
has  also  been  inappropriately  termed  tolyl 
alcohol,  but  the  true  tolyl  alcohol  is  cresol, 

tol'-yl,  s.  [Eng.  toKu) ;  suff.  -j/L]  [CniisoL.l 
tolyl-cMoride, «.  [Chloro-toluene.) 
tolyl  -  phenylamlne,  s.     (Toltlani  - 

LlNE.l 

tolyl-tbioslnamine,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  crystalline  mass  obtained  by 
heating  to  100°  a  mixture  of  toluidine  and  oil 
of  mustard.  It  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melt  s 
at  100". 


t61-yl-a-9et'-%-mide,  s.    [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
aceiamide.] 

C*cm. :  CsHijNO  =C7H6(C2H30)H2N  Pro- 
duced by  distilling  equivalent  weights  ol 
toluidine  and  acetic-acid,  and  treating  the 
last  portion  of  the  distillate  with  acidulated 
water.  It  is  obtained  by  slow  crystallization 
in  long,  thick  needles,  tasteless,  inodorrras, 
melting  at  148",  and  boiling  at  810".  Is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  m  alculiol 
and  "ether. 

t6l-j^r-a-mine,  s.    (Eng.  tolyl,  and  aminr.] 
[Benzy'lamine.] 

tol-yl-&n'-J-lilio,  s.     [Eng.  tolyl,  and  ani- 
line.] 

Chem.;  CsHiCCrHj)!^,.  Tolyl -phenyla- 
mine.  A  base  isomeric,  if  not  identical  witn 
phenyl-toluidine,  obtained  by  heating  hydro- 
chlorate  of  toluidine  and  aniline.     It  is  sepa- 


rated from  other  bases  formed  at  the  same 
time  by  fractioosl  distillation.   Boils  at  about 
330". 
tol-yl-ben'-ia-niide,  s.     [Eug.  tolyl,  and 
beiizamlde.] 

amn.:  C7Hfi(CrH50)NH2.  Prepared  by 
treating  chloride  of  benzoyl  with  tolmdine, 
washing  the  resulting  mass  with  acidulated 
water,  and  dissolving  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
crystallizes  therefrom  in  long,  colourless,  in- 
odorous needles,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
easily  soluble  in  .alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  at 
100°,  and  volatilizes  at  232". 

tol-yl-car'-lj^-mide,  s.     [Eng.  tohjl,  and 
carbamiiU.] 

Chem.  :  CO(C7H7)H3N3.  Benzyl  urea.  Ob- 
tained on  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  toluidine 
sulphate  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanate. 
It  separates  in  white  needles,  which  have  a 
sweetish  taste,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
easily  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and  ether. 

tol'-yl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  tolyl ; -ene.]    [Xylene. 

tolylene-chlorlde,  s. 

Chan.:  CeHiCCH.jClfe.  Xylylic  chloride. 
Obtained  by  the  actiim  of  chlorine  on  paraxy- 
lene.  It  crystallizes  in  colourlets  lamina;, 
boils  at  240",  and  melts  at  100". 

tolylene-dlamlne,  s. 

Chem. :  (C7H6)H4N2.  A  base  prepared  by 
distilling  dinitrotoluene  with  iron  tilings  and 
acetic-acid.  It  forms  needle  crystals,  which 
melt  at  99",  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water,  111 
alcohol,  and  in  ether. 

tolylene-glycol,  s. 

C^.»..-C„H„02  =  gggggg}-  Adia- 
tomic  alcohol  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzaldehyde.  It 
crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  plates,  melting 
at  132-5°,  and  sublimes  with  decomposition. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol. 

t61-yl-sal-i-9yr-a-inido,  s.     [Eng.  tolyl, 
and  saliq^lamidc.] 

Chem. :  C^HisNO  (?).  Jaillard's  name  for 
a  compound  obtained  by  heating  to  60°  a 
mixture  of  toluidine  and  salicylol.  It  forms 
yellow,  inodorous  crystals,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcoholand  ether,  and  melts  at  100% 
volatilizing  at  a  higher  temperature. 

tol-^l-suc-gm'-i-mide,  s.    [Eng.  tolyl,  and 
succiniviide.] 

aiem. ;  CuHnNOs  =  C7Hs(C4H402)"-NHo. 
A  compound  formed  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  succinic  acid  and  toluidine,  and  crystal- 
lizing the  cooled  mass  from  boiling  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition. 

t  tol-y-peU'-tea,  s.     [Gr.  ToAvirevu  (tolupeuo) 
=  to  wind  into  a  ball.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Armadilloes,  with  one  spe- 
cies, Dasypiis  tricinclus  (Linn.),  apar  (Geotl.), 
to  which  lUiger  gave  generic  distinotiou. 

torn,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  A  contraction  of  the  common  Christian 
naiiie  Thomas.   It  is  used  like  the  name  Jack— 

(1)  To  denote  the  male  of  an  animal :  as,  a 
torn  cat. 

(2)  Generically  to  imply  some  degree  of 
slight  or  contempt;  as,  a  tom-fool,  a  tom- 
noddy, &c. 

2.  A  male  cat,  a  tom-cat. 

•■The  rarity  of  a  tortoiseshell  torn  is  well  known.'— 
Dail]/  TelegrapK  Oct.  21.  1686. 

•  3.  The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek  (q.v.). 

4.  Mining  :  A  wooden  trough  used  by  Call- 
fornian  miners  to  wash  what  is  known  as 
"  pay-dirt." 

Tom  Bontrln's  bnsb,  s. 

Bot.:  Picramnia  Aiitidtsma. 


tom- a  -  hawk,  s.  (Algonkin  Indi.an  tom^e- 
tiugen;  Mohegau  tunuialtegan ;  Delaware 
tarnoihecan  =  a  war-hatchet.] 

1.  An  Indian  hatchet  or  axe  used  in  war 
and  in  the  chase,  not  only  in  hand-to-hand 
combats,  but  also  by  being  thrown  to 
a  considerable  distance  so  as  to  strike 
the  object  with  the  sharp  edge.  Tin- 
native  tomahawks  have  heads  of  stone 
attached  by  thongs,  &c., 
but  steel  tomahawks  are 
supplied  to  the  Indians 
by  the  governments  and 
traders  with  whom  they 
deal,  and  a  pipe  is  usually  ullachrd 
to  the  poll.  A  hole  is  drilled  tlirougli 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  aud  the  poll  of 
the  axe,  to  meet  one  passing  through 
the  length  of  the  handle.  The  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  specimen  in  the  Franks 
collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  They  might  as  well  have  represented 
Washington  brandlBhiug  a  tviHalinicli.  mid 
girt  with  a  string  of  scalps.'— J/mau?utf .■ 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Naut.:  A  poleaxe  (q.v.).  Tosuiaiwi. 

^   To  bury   the    tomahawk :   To 
m.ike   peace ;   it  being   the  custom  of  the 
Indians  to  bury  the  tomahawk  during  time 
of  peace  :  so.  To  dig  up  the  tmmkawk  =  To  go 
to  war,  to  fall  into  dispute. 

tom'-a-hawk,  ».(.  [Tomahawk,*.]  To  kill, 
cut,  or  strike  with  a  tomahawk. 

to-mal'-lev',  to-mal-line,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  The  liver  of  the  lobster,  which 
becomes  green  o»  boiling. 

to-man',  to-maun,  s.  [Pers.]  A  Persian  gold 

coin,  varying  in  value  according  to  locality 
and  the  temporary  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  generally  taken  as  equal  to  about 
9s.  Cd.  sterling.  It  is  divided  into  100 
schakis  or  shakis. 

"The  band-roll  atrnng  with  romaJW.  ,    ,, 

Which  proves  the  veil  a  Pei-sian  woman  B. 

Browning :  Flight  of  the  Itueheu. 


tom-cat,  s.    A  male  cat. 

*  tom-double,  s.    A  shuffler. 

"He    may   play  the  tom-double    under   IL"— Bart 
Mi^celL.  ii.  355. 

tom-noddy,  s. 

1.  A  sea-bird  ;  the  pufliiL 

2.  A  blockhead,  a  dunce,  a  dolt 
tom-norry,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  (om-no(Mi/ 

(q.v.).]    The  puffin.    (Shetland.) 


to-ma'-to,  to-ma-to,  s   [Sp.  &  Port,  tomate, 
from  Mexican  tomatl  ~  a  tomato.] 

Bot.  :  Lycopersiatm  esculeul  iim,  the  Love- 
apple  or  Wolf-peach  J  a  solaiiaeeous  annual, 
with  a  herbaceous,  hairy  stem,  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves  with  cut  leaflets,  numerous  flowers, 
and  red  or  yellow  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  but  has  now  been 
introduced  into  southern  Europe,  India,  and 
many  other  countries.  The  fruit,  technically 
a  nuculanium,  is  often  irregular  in  form, 
owing  to  the  adhesion  of  some  ad.jacent  fruits 
into  one.  The  normal,  cherry -like,  globose 
fruit  constitutes  the  variety  c«na«/oi-m«  ;  the 
large  irregular,  pyriform  one  the  variety  j)j(n- 
forme.  When  nnripe,  the  fruit  is^reen,  and 
makes  a  capiUl  pickle ;  as  it  ripens  it  usually 
turns  red  or  yellow,  aud  becomes  tilled  with 
an  orange,  somewhat  acid,  pulp.  In  this 
state  it  'is  eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  various 
ways;  or  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
sauces,  &0.  The  tomato  is  very  wholesome, 
and  may  be  eaten  without  danger,  although 
suspicion  sometimes  attaches  to  it  on  account 
of  the  poisonous  properties  of  some  of  its 
allies. 
•  tom'-axe,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corrupt,  of  toma- 
hawk (q.v.).  , 

"  If  he  carry  the  scalplngknUe  and  lomoie.  —IHbrr, 

No.  40. 

tomb  (S  silent),*tombe,  'toumbe,  'tumbe, 

s  [O  Fr.  tumbe  ;  Fr.  tombe,  from  Lat.  lumba  = 
a'  tomb  ;  Gr.  tuh/3o,  nifi^ot  (tumba,  tumbos)  = 
a  tomb.    Prob.  aUied  to  Lat.  tumxiltis.] 

1.  A  grave  ;  a  vault  for  the  dead  ;  a  pit  in 
which  a  dead  body  is  deposited. 

"  To  paint  the  gloomy  hoiTors  of  the  tomb ; 
The  appoiuteS  place  of  rendezvous  where  all 
These  taivellera  meet."  Blair     lirare. 

2  A  chamber  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  in 
part  in  the  earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof,  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead. 

3  A  monument  erected  to  enclose  and  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  dead ;  any  sepulchral 
structure. 

"  The  marble  tombt  that  rise  on  high 
■Whose  dead  In  vaulted  nrchea  lie  .  ., . 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  prjiiae  the  great. 

ram^l  ■•  Xia^t  ^'«cfl  on  DeatK 

tomb-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Taphozous  per/oratus.  It  is  about 
three  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail ;  body 
covered  with  short  dark-brown  fnr,  which 
extends  over  the  bases  of  the  wings,  and  do\vn 


StoTfat.  lare.  ^dst,  what.  Tall,  ..tber;  we,  wet,  bere.  cam.l  ''«>•  *^^- '  J^""':;  ^t  e^'^J"  l»  =  i^^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  WHS.  86n:  mute.  cub.  cure,  tjnite,  cur,  rule,  fall:  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce     e.  ey 
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the  Interfemoial  nienihraiieas  far  as  the  point 
where  the  tail  emerges  therefrom.  It  was 
discovered  by  GeotlVoy  In  the  cliambers  of 


the  Pyramias,  and  in  other  tombs  in  Egypt, 
and  is  said  to  inhabit  Sennaar  and  Senegal. 
It  passes  the  day  in  the  darkest  places  it  can 
find,  coming  out  at  dusk,  and  feeding  exolu- 
alvely  on  insects. 

tomb  (b  silent),  v.U  [Tomb,  s.]  To  bury,  to 
entomb. 

"  Dying  shall  beseech  the  honour 
To  be  (oiuifU  beutHth  thy  clay." 
Blackie :  Layt  of  Highlands  &  Island*,  p.  20. 

tdm'-bSiC,  tom'-bak,  s.  [Fr.  tombac,  from 
Malay  (rtnifen^a  =  copper  ;  ^•p.tumbage;  Port. 
tambague.\  An  East  Indian  alloy  for  cheap 
jewellery.  Compos.  :  Copper,  16;  tin,  1  ; 
zinc,  1.  Red  tombak  ;  copper,  11  ;  zinc,  1. 
ArBenic  is  added  to  make  white  tombac. 

tom'-ba-zite,  5.  [Eng.  tomhaic);  s  connect., 
and  suff.  -iie{Min.);  Ger.  tombadi.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Breithaupt  to  a 
Gersdorffite  (q.  v.)  because  of  its  tombac-brown 
colour. 

*  tombestere,  s.  [A.S.  tumbestTe  (?).]  A 
dancing-girl. 

tomb'-less  (b  silent),  •  tomb-lesse,  a.  (Eng. 
tomb  ;  -less.]    Without  a  tomb. 

"  Aiid  souie  long  wiuters  night  hath  shed 
Ita  frost  o'er  every  toniblefn  head." 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  li 

tom'-bfi^,  s.     [Eng.  torn,  and  boy.] 

*  1.  A  rude,  rough,  boisterous  boy. 

•  2.  A  worthless  woman  ;  a  strumpet,  a 
prostitute. 

"  With  tomboys  hired  with  that  self  exhibition, 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield!    with  diseased  ven- 
tures." Sha/cesp.  :  Cymbeline,  L  6. 

3.  A  wild,  romping  girl ;  a  hoyden.  (Colloq.) 

tdmb'-Stone  (&  silent),  s.  [Eng.  tomb,  and 
stoiie.]  A  stone  erected  over  a  grave  to  pre- 
serve tiie  memni-y  of  the  person  interred ;  a 
sepulchral  stone. 

"  On  the  tombttonex  of  the  tnily  great  it  ia  certaiuly 
right  that  an  inacriutiDn  Bhould  be  written  cousiatent 
with  their  dignity.  —A^Htfa: .-  Essay  93. 

tom'-cod^  3.    [Eng.  torn,  and  cod.] 

Ichthy. :  Gaihis  tomcodus,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  long,  brownish  above,  with  spots  of 
darker  hue,  lighter  beneath.  It  ia  found 
along  the  American  coast  from  New  York 
northward  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  frequently 
ascending  rivers.    {Ripley  &  Dana.') 

tolUG,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tomum,  accus.  of 
tomiis  —  a  volume,  from  Gr.  t6/j.o9  itomos)  =  a 
section,  hence  a  volume;  T4y.vt3i  (tcinno)  =  to 
cut.)  As  many  writings  as  are  contained  in 
a  volume,  forming  part  of  a  larger  work ;  a 
volume,  usually  a  ponderous  volume, 

**  A  volume  old  and  brown, 
A  huge  tome,  bound 
In  brass  and  wild-boar'a  hide." 

Lonff/eUotff :  Qolden  Legend,  ii. 

*  to-medes,  adv.    [Eng.  to,  and  inede  =  meed.] 

For  reward  ;  in  return. 

*  tome' -let,  s.  [Eng.  tome;  dimin.  suff.  •let.'] 
A  little  tome  or  volume. 

to'-ment,  s.    [Tomentum.) 

to  -  men'- tose,  to-men'-tous,  a.     [To- 

MENTUM.]  Covered  with  hairs  so  close  as 
scarcely  to  be  discernil)le,  or  with  a  whitish 
down-like  wool ;  downy,  nappy.  (Used  chiefly 
in  botany.) 

to  -  men' -  tiim,   s.     [Lat.  =  a   stuffing   for 
cusliions,  of  wool,  hair,  &c.] 
Bot.,  &c.  :  Dense,  close  hair. 
tomentum-cerebri,  s. 

Ajiat, :  The  inner  surface  of  the  pla  mater. 


which  hiia  a  flocculent  structure,  produced  by 

nunii-ruus  small  vessels. 

t6m.'fo6r,  s.  (Eug.  torn,  and  fool,]  A  ridicu- 
lous fool ;  a  triller. 

tom-fodl'-er-y.  »■      [Eng.    tomfool ;  -ery.] 

1.  Foolish  trifling;  ridiculous  behaviour; 
nonsense. 

"«uy  pawkea's  Day  would  ceaae  to  be  one  of  tlie 
recogiiiscii  seaaoua  for  tomfoolery  in  Euglaud."— /J«//^ 
7'W«yn<;ift.  Nov   8,  1882. 

2.  Silly  trifles  ;  absurd  ornaments  or  knick- 
knacks. 

•  tom-fool'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  tomfool :  -ish.] 
Like  a  toinfmil  ;  apt  to  indulge  in  tomfoolery. 

"A  man  he  la  by  nature  merry 
tioinowhat  fumfO'ilU'i  and  comical,  very." 

Sotithey  :  NondescriptM,  vlll, 

t6m'-i-cu8,  5.  [Gr.  To^iicos  {tomikos)  =  of  or 
for  cutting.    (Used  of  teeth,  &c.)] 

Entont. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  sub-tribe 
Xylophagi,  family  Boatrichidre.  Of  tliese, 
tbiit  rijimed  in  Bi'ience  Toviicn*  typographuK, 
is  called  tlie  Typographic  Beetle,  becauf^c  the 
galleries  which  it  makes  in  the  soft  wood  on 
which  it  feeds  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to 
printed  characters. 

to'-min,  5.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  jeweller's 
weight  of  ten  grains, 

t  to-mip'-ar-oiis,  a.     [Gr.  rofx'q  (tom£)  =  a 
cutting,  and  Lat.  pario  =  to  produce.] 
Bot. :  Producing  spores  by  division. 

to-mis'-td-ma,  s.  [Gr.  TOfiio?  (toniios)  =  cut 
in  pieces,  and  'aroixa  (stonia)  —  the  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Gavialida,  with  two 
species,  from  the  forests  of  Borneo  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  differs  from 
the  type-genus  in  having  a  more  conical  snout, 
thick  at  the  back ;  the  side  teeth  are  erect, 
and  the  nostrils  expanded. 

tom'-John,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  jampan, 
the  native  name.]    Thesameas  Jampan (q. v.). 

*  tom'-lihg,  s.  [Eng.  torn;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  tom-cat. 

"  We  nre  promised  %  blAck  tomltng.''~8outhey  : 
lettert.  iiL  244. 

tom'-my,  s.    [Tom.] 

1.  Grig.,  a  penny  roll;  hence,  bread,  pro- 
visions ;  goods  given  to  a  workman  in  lieu  of 
wages. 

"  There  '11  be  plenty  o"  tommy  an"  wark  for  ua  a'. 
When  this  'ilerica  bother  gets  o'er." 

Harland  :  Lancashire  Lyrics,  p.  292. 

2.  A  tommy-shop  (q.v.). 

3.  The  system  of  paying  workmen  in  goods 
instead  of  money  ;  the  truck  system. 

^  British  slang  in  all  sense. 
tommy-noddy,  s.    [Tadpole-hake.] 

tommy-shop,    tommy-store,    s.     A 

shop  ur  store  conducted  on  the  truck  system ; 
a  truck-shop.    {Slang.) 

tom'-m^,  v.t.  [Tommy,  s.]  To  enforce  the 
tommy  or  truck  system  ;  to  oppress  or  de- 
fraud by  the  tommy  system.    {Slang.) 

tom'-o-^ite,  s.     [Gr.  tojuos  ((07nos)  =  a  cut,  a 

slice  ;  sutt'.  -ite  {Min.).'] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Photizite  (q.v.). 

[Fr.  tampon  =  a  stopper  or 


torn- pi -on,  s. 

stopple.] 
I.  OTd.  Lang. : 


A  stopper,  a  plug. 


"The  gigantic  genius  kept  the  oracle  within  him 

muzzled,  nur  condesceuded  once  to  draw  the  tampion 

of  his  Upa."— Observer,  No,  6. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance : 

(1)  A  plug  litted  to  the  bore 
of  a  gun  at  the  muzzle,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  injury  by  the  wea- 
ther. 

(2)  The  iron  bottom  of  a 
charge  of  grape-shot. 

2.  Lilkog. :  Tlie  inkirg-pad  of 
the  lithographic  printer. 

3.  Music:  The  plug  in  a  flute 
or  organ-pipe,  which  is  adjusted 
toward  or  from  the  mouth-piece    tompton  or  * 
to  modulate  tlie  tone.  flutk. 

*  tom'-pip-er,  s.    [Eng.  torn,  and  piper.]    The 
piper  at  the  ancient  morris  dances. 

tdm'-po-ker,  s.    [Eng.  tom,  and  poker.]    A 
bugbear  to  frigliten  children.     {Prov.) 


tom'-pon,  8.  [Fr.  tampon  =.&  stopper.]  Th*" 
same  as  Tompion,  U.  2.  (q.v.). 

•  tom'-rig,  *  tom'-rigg.  e.  [Eng.  torn,  and 
rig.]  A  wild,  boisterous  girl ;  a  romp,  a 
hoyden,  a  tomboy. 

"  In  the  very  next  canto  Hhe  appears  ao  Arrantntnip 
and  to^nrigff."— Dennis :  On  Pope's  Rapr  of  tti^  Lock. 
p.  16. 

torn' -tit,  8.  [Eiig.  torn,  and  tit.]  The  Tit- 
mouse (q.v.). 

tom'-tom,  $.  [From  the  sound  made.]  [Tam- 
tam.] 

*  ton  (1),  8.  [Fr.]  [Tone.]  The  prevailing 
fashion  ;  high  mode. 

"  If  things  of  tdti  their  harmless  lays  Indite, 
Most  wisely  doomed  to  shuu  the  puliliu  night.*' 
Byron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewers. 

ton  (2),  *  tonne,  s.  [A.S.  tunne  =  a.  barrel; 
I'ogn.  with  Dut.  (on  —  a  tun;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
t%inna;  Dan.  tonde  =  a.  tun,  a  cask;  Ger. 
tonne  =  a  cask,  a  heavy  weight ;  Irisii  &  GaeL 
tunna  ;  Irish  tonna ;  Wei.  tyiieU=-&  tun,  a 
barrel ;  Low  Lat.  tunna,  tonna;  Fr.  tonneav.] 

1.  A  weight  equal  to  20  cwt.  or  2,240  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  In  Amei'ica  tlie  usual  ton  is 
2,000  lbs.  avoirdupois,  20  cwt.  of  100  lbs.  each. 
In  the  Eastern  States  2,240  lbs.— 20  cwi.  of 
112  lbs  each — is  usual  with  coal,  and  some 
otlier  tilings,  and  is  called  the  long  ton.  The 
mining  ton  of  Cornwall  is  21  cwt.  of  112  lbs. 

2.  A  wine  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  two 
pipes  or  2o2  gallons.  (In  this  sense  generally 
written  tun.) 

3.  A  certain  weight  or  sjtace — in  the  latter 
case  about  40  cubic  feet— by  which  the  burden 
of  a  ship  is  reckoned  ;  as  a  vessel  of  600  tons. 
[Tonnage.  ] 

i.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  as  40  feet 
of  rough  or  round  timber,  and  50  feet  of  hewn. 

5.  The  quantity  of  8  sacks  or  10  barrels  of 
flour. 

6.  The  quantity  of  10  bushels  of  potatoes. 

-ton,  suff.  [A.S.  tun  =  a.  fence,  a  town.]  A 
frequent  suttix  in  place  names,  as  Southauip- 
ton,  Vfolverton,  Merion,  &c. 

to'-nal,  a.  [Eng.  ton(e) ;  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
tone*. 

to'-nal-ite,  s.  [After  Tonale,  south  of  Monte 
Adainello,  Southern  Tyrol,  where  first  found  ; 
suff.  -ite  {Petrol.).^ 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  qtiartz-diorite  rich  in 
magnesia-mica. 

tO-nal'-i-tj^,  s.  [Fr.  tonaZiti.]  [Tone,  «.] 
Music :  (1)  Correctness  of  pitch ;  as  when 
a  singer  or  violinist  is  said  to  exhibit  correct 
or  doubtful  tonality  ;  signifying  the  proiiuc- 
tion  of  sounds  in  tune  or  out  of  tune.  (2) 
Quality  of  tone,  intonation,  as  when  a  singer 
or  violinist  is  said  to  possess  pure  tonality, 
that  is,  to  jiroduce  a  pure  quality  of  tone. 
(3)  Key-relSxonship ;  as  when  a  melody  or 
passage  in  harmony  is  said  to  be  of  uncertain 
tonality,  that  is,  to  be  wanting  in  definiteness 
of  key  or  scale. 

"  Ou  the  other  hand.  In  some  of  the  Bettiuga  the 
fiequt-iit  changes  of  me.isure  ami  tonnlity  produce  ac 
uneasy  and  ULx>ured  effect."— ^(Ae/Me»"i,  Dec.  27,  1884. 

ton-di'-no,  s.    [Ital.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Astragal  (q.v.). 

tone,  *  toone,  s.  [Fr.  (on.=  a  sound,  a  tune, 
Iroui  L;it,  tonum,  accus.  of  (ortus  =  a  sound, 
from  Gr.  tovos  (tonos)=^a.  tiling  stretched,  a 
rope,  sinew,  note,  tone,  from  the  sound  of  a 
stretched  string;  reiVw  {tcim)=^  to  stretch; 
Sp.  tono,  ton;  Port,  torn;  Ger.  &  Sw.  ton; 
Dan.  tone;  Dut.  loom;  Ital.  t\iono,  tono.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Modulation,  inflection,  or  accent  of  the 
voice,  as  raised  to  express  seutiment,  emotion, 
or  passion. 

"  He  paused  awhile,  and  then  went  on 
With  low  and  cou&deutiiU  tone." 

acott :  liokeby.  vL  7. 

3.  An  affected  or  whining  style  of  intona- 
tion in  speaking  or  reading  ;  a  mournful  or 
artificial  mode  of  utterance  ;  a  whine,  a  drawl, 
a  singsong. 

"  Every  appearance  of  alngsong  and  tone  must  IM 
carefully  gimrded  against."— A^tr.'  RKstoric,  lect. 
xxxlii. 

4.  Tenor,  character,  spirit,  strain  ;  specifl- 
cally  the  general  or  prevailing  character  or 
style,  as  of  morals,  manners,  seutimetits,  or 


toSJl,  bo^ ;  po^t.  J<J^1 ;  cat.  9©11,  oboms,  ^hln,  ben^Ii ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a$ ;  expect-  :^enophon,  e:^st.    -ihg, 
•dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion«  -§iou  ==  zbun.    -oiooa.  -tions.  -sious  =  shus*    -hie,  -die,  iic  =  bfl,  d^L 
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the  like  :  as,  The  tone  of  society  was  very  low ; 
the  tone  of  his  letter  was  friendly. 

5.  Disposition,  inclinatdon,  temper. 

■•  t  c&imot,  deny  such  s  precept  U  wise ; 
But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  ot  my  mind. " 
Byron  :  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Bechvr. 

6.  State  or  temper  of  mind  ;  disposition, 
mood. 

■'Drag  the  niiud  down,  by  perpetual  mtcrruptloua, 
frutu  A  philusopbical  tone,  or  temper,  to  the  drudgery 
af  private  aud  public  business."— fio/inj^ftrofce;  Letter 
to  Pope. 

7.  The  state  of  a  body  in  which  the  animal 
ftinctions  are  healthy  and  performed  with  due 
vigour  ;  the  state  in  which  all  the  parts  and 
organs  are  well-strung  or  in  due  tension' 
strength  and  acti\ity  of  the  organs. 

"  The  melaucholic  fiend  (that  worst  despair 
Of  physic)  hence  the  rust-corn  pie  xioii'd  mvn 
Pursues,  whose  hlood  is  dry,  whose  fibres  gain 
Too  stretch 'd  a  tone."        A  rrnstrong  :  On  Health,  i. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mtisic: 

(1)  A  sound  :  as,  high  tone,  low  tone,  tone  of 
an  instrument. 

(2)  Quality  of  a  sound  (Fr.  timbre ;  Ger. 
Idang):  as,  sweet  toiic,  harsh  tone.  Any 
ordinary  sound  is  compound,  being  made  up 
of  a  combination  of  sounds  called  partial- 
tones ;  the  sound  which  the  ear  recognizes 
and  names  is  cnlled  the  primary,  or  first 
partial ;  tliose  combined  with  it,  upper  par- 
lials.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the 
character  or  auality  of  tone  of  any  given 
soand  Is  dependenton  the  sort  of  partial-tones 
which  constitute  it  It  is  difficult  to  produce 
a  simple  sound,  l.e.,  a  sound  without  upper 
partials,  and  its  character  is  poor  and  insipid. 

(3)  A  chant :  as,  a  Gregorian  tone^ 

(4)  A  mode  or  scale :  as  church-toftes,  the 
tncient  ecclesiastical  modes. 

(5)  The  interval  consisting  of  two  mean 
■emitones  in  equal  temperament.  But  in  just 
intonation  there  are  two  kinds  of  tone,  the 
major  tone  (9  :  8)  and  the  minor  tone  (10  :  9). 

2.  PainU  :  Theprevailingcolourof  a  picture 
or  its  general  effect,  denominated  dull  tone, 
bright  tone,  4;c  It  depends  Ih-st,  upon  the 
right  relation  of  objects  in  shadow  to  the 
principal  light ;  secondly,  upon  the  quality  of 
colour,  by  which  it  is  felt  to  owe  part  of  its 
brightness  from  the  hue  of  the  light  upon  it. 

•^I  AU  in  a  tone:  Unanimous. 

•■  AU  were  in  a  tone."—liichar(Uon .-  Sir  C.  OrandiBon, 
U1.881. 

tone-syllatile»  s.    An  accented  syllable. 
*tdne,  v.t.     [Tone,  s.] 

1.  To  utter  in  an  affected  tone. 

2.  To  tune  (q.v.). 

1  1 ,  To  tone  down  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  In  painting,  to  soften  or  subdue 
the  colour  of,  as  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  produce 
a  subdued  harmony  of  tint,  and  avoid  all 
undue  glare. 

"Until  time  and  gas  have  conveniently  Coned  down 
the  brilliancy  ot  the  colour."— fiaiJi/  Telegraph,  Sept. 
7.  1885. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  reduce  or  lower  in  tone  ;  to 
moderate  or  reduce  the  characteristic  expres- 
sion of;  to  render  less  pronounced  or  decided ; 
to  soften. 

•■  Sir  De  Lacy  having  toned  dovm  his  original 
phrases.'— yuncA,  Feb.  13,  1868. 
2.  To  tone  up:  To  give  a  higher  tone  or 
character  to  ;  to  raise  in  tone  ;  to  make  more 
expressive,  pronounced,  or  decided  ;  to 
heighten,  to  strengthen. 

*tone»  s.  OT  pron.  [Eng.  one,  with  the  final  t  of 
A.S.  dA(¥£  =  that,  the  neuter  detiuite  article, 
prefixed.]  The  one,  corresponding  to  tother 
(q.v.).  Generally  with  the :  as,  the  tone  =  that 
one. 

"  Tone  doth  enforce,  the  other  doth  entice." 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
toned,  a.     [Eng.  ton{e),  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  tone  ;  used  in  composition  :  as, 
Bweet-/oji«d,  &c. 

2.  Having  a  tone  of  body  or  mind  ;  in  a 
state  of  due  tension  ;  strung. 

"It  may  !»  doubted  whether  there  ever  existed  a 
human  being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  flnuly  toned  at 
eighty  as  at  forty.  —Alacauiay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

toned-paper.  s.  Paper  having  the  glar- 
ing white  taken  off  by  a  creamy  tint. 

tone'-less,  a.  [Eng.  tone,  s.  ;  -less.]  Having 
no  tone  ;  unmusical. 

■■  Qraiidconrfa  toneleu  drawl."  — o.  Etiot :  Daniel 
Deronda.  ch.  xxix, 

•tongd),  ^tonge,  s.    [Tonqs.! 


tong  (2),  s.    [ToNOUK.)    A  tongue  ;  the  catch 
of  a  bunkle. 
"  Their  hilts  were  burnished  sold,  and  haudle  strong, 
Of  mother  pearl,  aud  buckled  with  a  golden  ttmij. 
Spemer.    (Todd,) 

•tong,  -o.t,  [Tono  (1),  s.]  To  seize  or  take 
with  tongs. 

"  Tonging  clams  with  the  hinged  oyster-tongs  la  also 
somewhat  practised,  but  is  exceedingly  laborious,  and 
does  not  pay,  tis  a  rule."— /^^  OcL  16,  188S, 

ton'-ga,  s.     [Tonka.] 

tong'-kang,  s.     [Native  word.] 

Naut. :  A  Malay  or  Chinese  boat  or  junk. 

Ton'-gri-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Tongres,  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Tongrlan-l9ed8»  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Beds  constituting  the  Lower  Oligo- 
cene  of  Belgium,  developed  around  Tongres. 
They  are  marine,  and  are  contemporaneous 
with  the  Headon  series  of  England. 

tongs,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  tange,  tang ;  cogu.  with 
Dut.  taTig ;  Icel.  long  (tangir) ;  Dan.  tang; 
Sw.  tdng  ;  Ger.  zange;  O.  H.  Ger.  zanga.]  An 
implement  or  tool  consisting  of  two  parts 
joined  by  a  pivot,  and  used  for  grasping 
objects,  generally  those  that  are  hot,  as  black- 
smiths' tongs,  crucible-fonps,  and  HvG-tongs. 

tongue,  *  tong,  *  tonge,  *  tnnge,  s.    [A.S. 

tiinge ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  tong ;  Icel,  &  Sw. 
tunga  ;  Dan.  tunge ;  Ger.  zunge;  O.  H.  Ger. 
zunga ;  Goth,  tuggo ;  O.  Lat.  dingua  (Lat. 
lingua^  whence  Fr.  Umgue) ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  teanga 
=  a  tongue,  a  language.! 

*  L  Ordinary  Langnage: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Seude  Lazarua  that  he  m.iye  dyppe  of  his  finger  in 
water,  and  cole  my  tonge :  for  I  am  torme'uted  in  this 
flame."— iu*e  ivL  24.     (155L) 

2.  Regarded  as  the  instrument  of  speech. 
"Keep  a  good  tongue   in   your  heaA."~Shakesp.  : 

Tempest.  iiL  a 

3.  A  medium  of  speech,  or  of  expressing 
thoughts. 

"  The  man  to  solitude  accustom 'd  long. 
Perceives  iu  everything  that  lives  a  tongue." 

Co%ifper:  TTie  NeedleM  Alarm. 

4.  Speech,  discourse,  talk ;  sometimes  flu- 
ency of  speech. 

"Much  tongue axid  much  judgment  seldom  go  toge- 
ther ;  for  taliiiug  aud  tblnkitig  are  two  quite  dlfTerent 
faculties,  "-L'  Extra  nge. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking. 

(1)  With  respect  to  sound  =  voice. 

"  With  soft  low  tonffue." 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  t!ie  Shrew,  Induct.  L 

(2)  With  respect  to  meaning  or  expression. 

"  Mince  not  the  general  tongue." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

6.  The  whole  body  of  words  used  by  a 
nation  ;  a  language. 

"  And  whanne  summe  herden,  that  In  Ebrew  tunge 
he  spak  to  hem,  thei  gbanen  the  more  silence.'  — 
Wycliffe  :  Dedis  ixlL 

*  7.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  its  pecu- 
liar language. 

"I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues.'— Isaiah 
Ixvl  18. 

8.  Words  or  declaration  only  ;  mere  speech 
or  talk,  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  actions. 
"  Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  In  tongtte.  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth."— l  John  iii.  18, 

*  9.  A  vote,  a  suffrage. 

"  Tour  sued-for  tongues." 

Shakesp.  :  Coridanus,  U.  3. 

10.  The  clapper  of  a  bell. 

"  The  midnight  bell. 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  &uA  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on."  Shakesp.  :  King  John.  Iii,  3. 

11.  Something  more  or  less  resembling  the 
tongue  of  an  animal. 

(1)  The  pin  in  a  buckle  which  pierces  and 
holds  the  strap. 

(2)  Tlie  movable  arm  of  a  bevel,  the  principal 
member  being  the  stock,  which  forms  the 
case  when  the  instrument  is  closed.     [Bevel.  J 

(3)  The  pointer  of  a  balance. 

(4)  A  tapering  jet  of  flame. 

(5)  A  piece  of  leather  stitched  to  the  front 
of  a  laced  shoe  or  boot. 

(6)  A  point,  or  long  narrow  strip  of  land 
ninning  into  a  sea  or  lake  ;  a  long,  low  pro- 
montory. 

II.  Technically : 
1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human :  A  muscular  organ  in  the  mouth, 
covered  with  mucous  membrane,  the  muscular 


structure  rendering  it  of  use  in  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  the  articulation  of  speech, 
while  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  endowed 
with  common  aud  tiictile  sensibility,  consti- 
tutes it  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste.  The 
tongue  occupies  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  its  basal  or  hinder  part  is 
connected  with  the  hyoid  bone,  while  beneath 
it  is  attached  by  means  of  the  genio-glossus 
muscle  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  tongue  is 
marked  along  the  middle  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  by  a  slight  furrow  called  the  raphe, 
often  terminating  behind  in  a  depression  called 
the  foramen  coecum,  within  which  mucous 
glands  open.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue 
in  front  of  the  foramen  is  covered  with  small 
eminences  called  papilliR,  some  ciroum vallate, 
others  fungiform,  and  the  rest  filiform,  the 
last  being  tlie  most  numerous.  Behind  these 
are  numerous  small  racemose  glands,  called 
lingual  glands. 

(2)  Compar. :  The  tongue  of  the  lower  mam- 
mals is  essentially  on  the  same  model ;  that  of 
mostbirdsissmaU,t]iin,  cartilaginous,  or  cased 
in  horn,  like  the  mandibles,  and  is  an  organ  of 
prehension  rather  than  of  taste,  there  being, 
however,  some  exceptions,  as  the  Parrots, 
which  have  soft  and  fleshy  tongues,  which  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  they  can  imitate  the 
human  voice.  A  homy  tongue  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  tongue  of  the 
snakes  consists  of  two  muscular  cylinders, 
united  at  the  base,  but  free  towards  tlie  tips. 
Three  types  of  tongue  exist  among  the  lizards. 
In  most  of  the  order  it  is  long,  protrusible, 
and  forked  ;  in  a  second  division  it  is  thick, 
fleshy,  and  not  protrusible,  and  in  a  third, 
containing  the  chameleons,  it  is  long,  pro- 
trusible, and  clavate  at  the  tip.  In  fishes  the 
tongue  is  often  covered  with  teeth,  and  is  an 
organ  of  prehension  rather  than  of  taste. 
There  is  a  distinct  tongue  constituted  by  the 
central  part  of  the  ligula  in  bees.  The 
Oephalopods  liave  a  muscular  tongue,  part  an 
organ  of  taste,  and  in  part  developed  into  a 
lingual  ribbon  or  odontophore.  The  Gastero- 
poda in  many  cases  have  a  tongue,  a  lingual 
ribbon,  odontophore,  or  radula. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  fin  on  the  edge  of  a  plate  or  board, 
adapted  to  fit  into  a  groove  of  an  adjacent 
board.    Also  used  in  sliding  parts  of  machinery. 

(2)  The  tapering,  projecting  end  of  a  timber, 
worked  down  to  fay  upon  an  edge,  or  scarf  to 
another  timber. 

3.  Music :  The  vibrating,  metallic  reed  in 
instruments  like  the  harmonium,  concertina 
&c. 

4.  Nautical  : 

(1)  The  upper  main  piece  of  a  built  mast. 

(2)  A  rope  spliced  into  the  upper  part  of  a 
standing  back-stay. 

5.  Pathol. :  The  tongue  is  liable  to  hjemo- 
rrhage,  hypertrophy,  inflammation,  abscess, 
cancer,  &c. 

6.  Railway:  The  short  movable  rail  of  a 
switch,  by  which  the  wheels  are  directed  to 
one  or  the  other  lines  of  rail.     [Switch. J 

7.  Vehicles  :  The  single  shaft  or  pole  which, 
in  two-horse  vehicles,  is  attached  to  the  fore- 
carriage,  and  is  the  means  of  guiding  and 
drawing. 

^  (1)  Confusion  of  Tongues : 

Script.  Hist. :  The  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
builders  of  Babel  when  God  so  confounded 
their  language  that  they  could  not  understand 
each  other,  though  up  to  that  time  there  had 
been  among  them  only  one  language.  The 
result  was  that  the  building  of  the  tower  was 
abandoned,  and  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  its  erection  were  dispersed  over  various 
lands  (Gen,  xi.  1-9), 

(2)  Gift  of  tongues  : 

Theol.  <&  Church  Hist. :  A  gift  bestowed  in 
connexion  with  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  When  the  members  of  the  chuich 
had  assembled  with  one  accord  on  the  Jewish 
day  of  Pentecost,  suddenly  a  mighty,  rushing 
wind  entering  pervaded  the  building  in  which 
they  had  assembled,  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire 
descended  on  each,  and  those  on  whom  they 
were  bestowed  began  to  speak  with  "other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance," 
— the  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  others, 
who  repaired  to  the  place  when  news  of  the 
miracle  reached  them,  bearing  testimony  to  its 
reality  (Acts  ii.  1-21).  Three  explanations  of 
this  mysterious  pift  have  been  offered :  (1) 
That  on  tlie  day  of  Pentecost  the  disciples  re 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  lier,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fall,;  try,  Syrian*    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  q.u  -  kw. 
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oeived  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  all  su'  h 
langtiaf^es  as  were  needed  for  their  work  as 
evangelists ;  (2)  that  the  gift  consisted  in  tlie 
iinpressii>n  produced  on  the  hearers,  and  that 
the  words  uttered  by  the  disciples  in  Aranuiii- 
were  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in  their 
native  speech;  (3)  that  the  "tongues"  con- 
sisted of  ecsUitic  bursts  of  praise  wliich  tlie 
disciples  might  have  heard  uttered  at  pre- 
vious feasts  of  Pentecost  by  foreign  pilgrims. 
In  this  case  there  would  be  a  supernatund 
exaltation  of  memory,  not  a  miraculous  know- 
ledge of  words  never  heard  before ;  and  (■4) 
that  they  were  cries  of  ecstatic  devotion  uf 
no  definite  significance  except  to  those  who 
ottered  them. 

(3)  To  have  on  (or  at)  the  Up  (or  end)  of 
the  tongue  :  To  be  on  the  jtoiut  of  uttering  or 
telling.    (Richardson:  Pamela,  i.  205.) 

(4)  To  give  tongue  :  To  bark  as  hounds  after 
the  animal  pursued. 

(3)  To  hold  one's  tongue  :  To  keep  silence. 
*(6)  To  keep  one's  tongue :  To  keep  silence. 

*  (7)  To  wag  one's  tongue:  To  speak  out  of 
•eason. 

ton  gue- 
and  -  groove 
Joint,  s. 

Carp, :  Amode 
of  joining  wood- 
en stuffin  which 
A  long  tin  on  the 
edge  of  one 
board  is  made 
to  fit  into  a 
corresponding 

groove   on    the  

edge    of   the    tonoue-and-oroove  joint. 
other  board. 

tongne  -  banger,  s.  A  scold.  (Tenny- 
$on:  Northern  Cobbler.) 

*  tongue-battery.  s.    A  flood  of  talk. 

{Milton:  Sanison  Agonistes,  404.) 

tongne-bit,  5. 

Manege:  A  bit  having  a  stiff  mouth,  to 
which  is  attached  a  plate  or  shield  so  placed 
»sto  prevent  the  horse  getting  his  tongue  over 
tiiQ  month-piece. 

t  tongue-bleeder,  5. 

Bot. :  Galium  Aparine.  So  called  because 
Its  stiff  bristles  lacerate  the  tongue  if  drawn 
'Across  it. 

tongue-chains,  s.  pL  The  chains  by 
■which  the  fore-end  of  the  tongue  is  supported 
from  the  hames  of  the  wheel-horses.  Tliey 
may  be  distended  by  the  spreader-stick. 

tongue-compressor,  s.  A  clamp  for 
holding  down  the  tongue  during  dental  opera- 
tions on  the  lower  jaw. 

tongue-depressor,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  which  has  a  socket 
to  go  beneath  the  lower  jaw  and  form  a  ful- 
crum for  the  pivoted  spatula  which  rests 
apon  and  holds  dawn  the  tongue  during  oral, 
£aryngeal,  and  oesophageal  examinations  and 
operations.    A  tongue-spatula. 

*  tongue-doughty,  o.  Boasting,  brag- 
ging.   (Milton:  Sumson  Agonistes,  1,180.) 

*  tongue-fence,  s.  Debate,  discussion, 
crgument.    (Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling^  ch.  v.) 

tongue-grafting,  o. 

Hort. :  A  mode  of  grafting  by  inserting  the 
j>nd  of  a  scion  in  a  particular  manner. 

*  tongue-man,  s.    A  speaker. 

"I  am  uo  toniru«man."—Bitt.  Edward  11.,  p.  M. 

*  tongue-pad,  s.  A  great  talker,  a  chat- 
terer. 

"  She  who  wfts  a  celebrat«<I  wit  at  LoudoD,  Is,  In  that 
dull  part  oi  tbe  wurld,  called  a  Umgue-pad,''~Tatl«r. 

tongue-sdiaped,  a. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  tongue. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Antkrop. :  Aterm  introduced  to  denotea 
class  of  pointed  tlint  implements  which  bear 
a  general  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  tongue. 

"I  would  rather  follow  the  Domeuclature  of  the 
French  quarryuien,  who  have  given  the  name  Innguet 
d€chat  to  these  Implements  :  aiid  term  them  tongue- 
thaped,'— Evant :  Ancient  Stone  Implementt.  p.  SM. 

2.  Bot. :  Long,  fleshy,  plano-convex,  obtuse, 
as  the  leaf  of  Sempervivnm  tectorum  or  of 
some  aloes. 


*  tongue-shot. 


The   reach    of  the 


tongue ;  the  distance  to  which  the  sound  <»f 
words  utt«red  by  tlie  tongue  cau  reach ;  ear- 
shot. 

"She  would  etarid  ttinldly  aloof,  out  of  tongue-ihot." 
—C.  Reade:  CloUter  ±  Hearth^  ch.  lit. 

tongue  -  spatula,  a.  The  same  as 
Tongue-depressor  (q.v.). 

tongue -support,  s.  A  device  on  the 
tongue-houniisofa  waggonto  keep  the  forward 
end  of  the  tongue  elevated  and  prevent  its 
weight  bearing  on  the  necks  of  the  horses. 

•  tongue-taoked.  a.   Tongue-tied  (q.v.). 
tongue-test.  s. 

1.  Ele*:t.  :  A  familiar  test  consisting  in  the 
application  of  a  wire  to  the  tongue,  wliich 
gives  a  sensation,  sharp  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  line. 

2.  Eng. :  A  test  of  pyroligneous  or  nitric 
acid,  used  in  determining  the  strength  of  an 
etching  solution. 

tongue-tie,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  common  congenital  defect  In 
children,  in  which  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  is  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
by  a  mueo-fibrous  band  (the  fr,Tnuin  linguce). 
It  is  easily  remedied  by  dividing  the  band. 

"  A  too-high  palate,  tongue-tie,  Ac.  each  tends  to 
cause  ita  own  special  artlculatory  linfect.'—Poiver. 
field,  *  Brittom:  Management  qf  ttie  Eye,  Ear,  and 
Throat,  p.  333. 

•  tongue-tie,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  speech  or 
the  power  of  speech,  or  of  distinct  articulation. 

"  That  extreme  modeaty  and  bashfulueas  which  or- 
dinarily tongue-tiet  us  all  in  good  company."— Oood- 
man  :  IVinler  Evening  Conference,  pt  1. 

tongue-tied,  *  tongue-tacked,  a. 

1.  Lit.  iS:  Pathol. :  Having  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tongue  attached  to  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  by  the /ranum  lingu(s. 

"  If  an  Infant  cannot  sack.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  reason  may  be  that  It  Is  tongue-tied.'— But- 
tin :  Di»ea»e»  of  the  Tonfftte,  p,  22. 

2.  Fig. :  Unable  to  speak  freely  from  any 
cause  ;  silenced.    (Shdkesp. :  Sonnet,  66.) 

'tongue-valiant,  a.  Valiant  or  bold  In 
speech  or  words  only  ;  brave  in  words,  not  in 
action. 

tongue-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Penta- 
stoma  (t  Lingiiatula).  They  are  found  in  the 
frontal  sinuses,  lungs,  and  viscera  of  some 
mammals,  and  in  the  lungs  of  some  birds  and 
reptiles. 

tongue,  v.t.  &  i.    IToNouE,  «.) 

A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  speak  :  to  utter. 

"Such  stuff  as  madmen  tongue.^ 

Shakesp.  :  Ci/mbeUne,  T.  4. 

2.  To  scold,  to  chide. 

3.  To  brand,  to  denounce  publicly. 

"  But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  lier  maiden  lo«8. 
How  mi^lit  she  tom/ue  me?" 

Shaketp, :  Meature/or  Measure,  Iv.  4. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  To  connect,  as  boards,  by  means 
of  a  tongue  and  groove. 

2.  Music  :  To  modify,  as  tones  or  sounds 
with  the  tongue,  in  playing,  as  in  the  flute 
and  some  other  wind  instruments. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  talk,  to  prate. 

"  Let  his  clack  be  set  a-going,  and  he  shall  tongue  It 
as  impetuously  as  the  air&ntest  hero  ol  the  play.'— 
DryJen  :  Orouwlt  of  Critldam, 

2.  Music :  To  use  the  tongue  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  sounds  in  playing  the  flute  and 
some    other    wind    instruments.      [Double- 

TONQl'INO.] 

tongued,  a.  [Ewg.  t<mgu(e),  a. ;  'ed.]  Having 
a  tongue.  (Usually  in  composition,  or  quali- 
fied by  an  epithet.) 

"Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  load  tonffu^d." 

Beaum.  *  flet. :  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  S. 

tongued  -  chisel,  s.  A  boring-chisel 
which  has  a  long,  downwardly  projecting 
blade,  and  shoulders  which  form  reamei-s. 

tongue'-less,   *  tongue'-lesse,  a.    [Eng. 

tongue :  -less.) 
1.  Having  no  tongue';  destitute  of  a  tongue. 
*2.  Speechless. 

"  Which  bl(iod.  like  sacrlHclng  Abel'a,  cries, 
Ev«i  from  tlie  tongiteleu  caverns  of  the  earth." 
Shaketp.  :  liichard  II..  L  1. 


*3.  Unnamed  ;  unspoken  of. 

■'  One  Koud  deed  dvlug  t<mguel«it, 
eiaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  U]K>ri  that. 

Shaketp. :   mnter-§  Taie,  \.  X 

* tongue'-let,  s.  [Eng.  tongue;  dimin.  auff. 
■let.]  A  little  tongue  ;  a  little  tongue- stmped 
process. 

* tongue'-SOre,  «.  (Eng.  tongue,  and  sore.] 
An  evil  tongue;  wicked  speech,  ill-speaking. 

"Impntlughls  t»ngue»ore.  not  unto  mnllclousneaa, 
but  unto  tlie  default  of  rluht  knowledge."— C^dol: 
Apoph.  of  Eratmut 

ttongue'-ster,  «.  [Eng.  tongue;  sufl".  -sfer.l 
A  talkative  person  ;  a  chatt<.Ter. 

"The  tonffiteiteri  of  the  court" 

Tennyi'in  r  Laat  Tournament. 

*tong'-uey,  'tong'-u^,  a.  [Eng.  tongtu: 
■y.]  VnhiMe  nr  llii-nt  in  speech  ;  loquacious, 
garrulous.    (WycUjfe :  Ecclus,  vifi.  4.) 

ton'-ic,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  tonicus,  from  Gr.  rofiKos 
{toiiikos)=  relating  to  stretching;  r6vo^(tonos) 
—  a  thing  stretched ;  Fr.  tonique;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
tonico.]    [Tone,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tones  or  sounds. 

"To  the  Judicious  perfommuce  upon  tliia  solemn  In- 
strument (the  organ)  my  observatfuns  now  naturally 
recnr  In  point  o(  tonic  nuwer.  I  presume  It  will  be 
allowed  preferable  to  all  others."— J/<moh;  On  Church 
Mtisick. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension ;  increasing 
tension. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  Pei-taining  to,  or  founded  on  the 
key-note  or  tonic :  as,  the  totiic  chord  (the 
notes  c,  E,  and  o  sounded  simultaneously^ 

2.  Pharm. :  Increasing  the  tone,  health,  and 
strength  of  the  body  or  of  its  organs ;  cor- 
roborative, bracing. 

B.  As  substatUive  : 

1.  Music  : 

(1)  The  key-note  of  any  scale  ;  the  ground- 
tone  or  basis  of  a  scale  or  key. 

(2)  The  key-chord  in  which  a  piece  is 
written  and  with  which  it  concludes. 

2.  Pharm.  (PL):  Medicines  which  increase 
the  tone  of  any  part  of  the  bodily  frame.  Gar- 
rod  enumerates  four  classes  of  them  ; 

(1)  Blood  Tonics,  called  also  Analeptic  Tonics  or 
Blood  Reatoratires,  as  various  salts  of  Iron,  cod-liver 
oil,  ii.C 

(2)  Xervine  Tonics,  as  nitmte  of  silver,  oxide  of 
■liver,  sulphate  of  zinc,  salts  of  iron,  strychnia,  Ac. 

(3)  Stomachic  Tonics,  as  calumt>a,  gentian,  quassia, 
bopa.  sulphate  of  quinine.  &c. 

(4)  Viiscular  Tonics,  called  also  Vascular  Stimulant*, 
ms  various  salts  of  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine,  cam* 
phor.  Ac 

tonlo  sol-fa,  t. 

Music :  A  system  of  musical  notation  by 
which  the  staff,  clefs,  key-signatures,  and 
time-signatures  of  music  are  dispensed  with, 
and  the  sounds  are  represented  by  initial 
solfeggio-letters,  placed  between  upright  bars, 
subdi  vided  as  required  for  the  various  rhj'thms. 
In  modern  music  there  is  but  one  diatonic 
scale,  and  '*  key  "  may  be  detined  as  the  posi- 
tion of  a  scale,  and  *'modLilation"  as  the 
shifting  of  a  scale  iu  pitch.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  the 
8event*?entli  century  to  provide  singere  with  a 
notation  by  means  of  which  the  diatonic  scale 
could  under  one  form  be  used  for  all  keys. 
Miss  Glover,  of  Norwich,  suggested  the  use  of 
a  movable  doh,  and  the  representati<)n  of  the 
sounds  by  initial  letters.  The  value  of  the 
idea  was  at  once  seen  by  the  late  John  Curwen, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  development  and 
propagation  of  the  system  and  method  of 
teaching  it.  The  scale  stands  thus  (te  repre- 
senting the  Italian  si) : 

d   r    n    f   B   1   t   d',  &c 

By  writing  at  the  head,  Key  c,  Key  cJt, 
Key  D(),  &c.,  the  singer  finds  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  scale  iu  any  key.  For  example, 
the  tune  "  God  save  the  Queen  *'  may  be  writ- 
ten in  fifteen  different  keys  (each  with  a 
different  signature)  on  the  staff,  whereas  it 
can  only  be  written  one  way  in  tonic  sol-fa, 
the  direction  for  key  being  simply  written 
above  and  altered  when  required  : 

ddrtidrn  mfpird,&c. 
As  raodul.ations  occur,  one  note  of  the  old 
scale  is  linked  to  a  note  of  the  new  scale, 
thus  forming  a  "bridge" — e.g.,  to  modulate 
from  key  c  into  key  g,  the  s  of  the  old  key 
becomes  the  d  of  the  new;  from  key  c  intn 
key  F,  the  f  of  the  old  becomes  the  d  of  the 


boU,  1>6^;  pout,  j(J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  92iin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  1^ 
-clan,  -tian  ^  sh^n*   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die.  ic  =  b?l,  d9l. 
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new,  and  so  on.  The  minor  scale  starts  from 
the  note  io*.  The  time-notation  of  the  tonic 
3ol-fa  goes  back  also  to  tirst  principles— c.?., 
by  dividing  the  upright  bars  by  a  colon 
thus,  I  :  I  ,  any  duple  time  is  represented, 
from  two  semibreves  in  a  bar  to  two  demi- 
semiquavers.  Similarly,  |  ;  ;  |  is  all  that 
is  required  for  the  triple  times,  |  :  I  : 
for  the  quadruple  times,  and  so  on.  It  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  the  "up  and  down"  of 
pitch  is  not  represented  to  the  eye  as  on  the 
stafT,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tonic  soMa 
signs  iiisplay  tlie  relationship  of  every  note 
to  the  scale  from  which  it  is  taken  ;  this  is 
not  necessarily  expressed  on  the  statT.  The 
value  of  tonic  sol-fa  as  a  basis  of  musical  edu- 
eation  is  now  generally  acknowledged. 

tonic  3ol-faist,  s.  One  who  teaches  or 
who  learns  music  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  ; 
one  who  advocates  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  of 
teaching  music. 

tonic-spasm,  s. 

Palhol.  :  A  convulsion  In  which  the  muscu- 
lar c.mtractions  are  partial,  of  considerable 
duration,  and  without  unconsciousness,  the 
affected  muscles  themselves  being  hard. 

•  ton'-io-al,  a.     [•Eag.  tonio ; -at.]    Tonic 

"  One  kind  of  motion  relating  unto  that  which 
physitiana  do  uaiue  extensive  or  tonicaL'  —Brvwiie ; 
Vulvar  Erroura,  bit.  ill.,  ch.  i, 

t8-nl9'-i-t3?',  s.    (Eng.  tonic  ,•  -Uy.] 

Physiol. :  That  property  of  the  muscles  by 
which  they  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  firm- 
ness and  slight  contraction,  best  seen  in  the 
sphincters.  Tonicity  appears  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  since  it  is 
lost  as  soon  as  the  nerve  distributed  to  a 
muscle  is  divided,  the  muscle  immediately 
becoming  flaccid  and  relaxed. 

ton'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  (oii(e);  -ing.] 

Photog. :  The  treatment  of  a  positive 
photographic  print  with  a  weak  solution  of 
gold,  in  conjunction  with  otlier  modifying 
chemical  salts,  by  which  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  deposit  of  metallic  silver  is  re- 
placed by  metallic  gold  in  fine  division.  The 
effect  is  to  give  permanency  to  tlie  print, 
subduing  and  modifying  the  disagreeable 
colour,  and  substituting  various  shades  of 
purple,  black,  blue,  brown,  and  gray. 

■ton'-ish,  'ton'-nish,  a.    [Eng.  ton  (1); 

■  ish.]     In  the  ton  ;  fashionable. 

"A  pretty.  laugTild.  tonnhh  young  man."— Jfnd. 
D'.irbht;/:  Diary,  1.  200. 

*ton'-i8h-ness,  s.     [Eng.    tonish;   -ness.] 
Fashion.     (Mad.  D'ArUay:  Diary,  L  850.) 

ton'-ite,  s.    [Eng.  (juit-coOfon ;  -i(c.] 

Clum. :  An  explosive,  originally  called 
Cotton-powder  (said  to  have  been  invented  by 
a  Mr.  Mackie),  and  manufactured  at  Faver- 
sham  in  the  year  1873.  It  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  barium  nitrate  in 
about  equal  proportions.  Its  explosive  force 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  either  gun- 
cotton  or  dynamite. 

•  ton-I-trant,  a.    [Lat.  toniirja  =  thunder.] 
Thundering. 

'•  with  tonUrant  tone  and  redundancy  of  action."— 
All  the  rear  Rountl,  V.  W;.    (18T1.( 

•  ton'-i-trouB,  n.    [Lat.  tonitnts  =  thunder.] 
Tliundering.    {T.  Brown:  Works,  iii.  142.) 

ton'-ka,  ton'-ga,  tbA'-go,  ton'-qain,  s. 

[From'  the  Guianan  name  of  the  tree.)    (See 
compound.) 
tonka-bean,  s. 

Bot.,  &C. :  Dipterix  odortUa,  called  also  Cou- 
marouna  odorata.  It  is  a  tree  from  Guiana, 
much  branched  at  the  top,  with  large,  alter- 
nate, pinnate  leaves,  racemes  of  flowers,  and 
almond-like  legumes.  The  kernels  are  very 
fra-^rant,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
snuB',  and  are  put  into  chests  to  communicate 
a  pleasant  odour  to  the  clothes  and  to  drive 
away  insects.  They  are  sold  ordinarily  under 
the  corrupted  name  of  Tonquin-beans,  aa  if 
they  came  from  Touquin, 

I'nnka-bean  wood : 

Bot. :  Alyxia  buxi/olia. 

ton'-nage  (age  as  ig),  ».    [Eng.  ton  (2); 
■age.] 

1.  The  weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  boat  or 
ship. 

2.  tfaut. :  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  vesseL 


It  is  actually   equivalent  to  the  differeuce 
between  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by 
the  vessel  when  light,  and  tliat  displaced  by 
her  when  loaded  to  tlie  greatest  safe  depth  of 
iminersion.      Diflerent  rules  for  calculating 
the  tonnage  have  been  legally  established  in 
ditferent    countries,    some    of   which    have 
frequently  given  results  varying  widely  from 
tlie   true   amount    which    miglit    be    safely 
carried.     In  deep,  full-built  ships  tlie  actual 
capacity  was  always  largely  in  excess  of  the 
government-registered     tonnage.      The    ton 
measurement  upon  which  freight  is  charged 
is  calculated  at  40  cubic  feet ;  the  difference 
between  tliat  and  the  ton  of  100  cubic  feet,  or 
that   of   the   register,   represents    the    dead 
weight  or  displacement  of  the    ship   when 
light,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  40  per 
cent,  only  being  available  flotative  power  for 
cargo.     By  the  old  law  it  was  provided  that 
from  the  extreme  length  of  the  vessel  there 
should  be  deducted  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  ; 
the  remainder  was  multiplied  by  the  breadth, 
and  the  jiroduct  by  the  depth,  whicli,  in  the 
case  of  a  double-decked  vessel,  was  arbitrarily 
assumed    as    being    equal    to    one-half   the 
breadth  ;  the  latter  product  was  then  divided 
by  95,  and  the  quotient  was  taken  as  tlie 
legal  tonnage  on  which  tonnage  dues  were  to 
be  paid.     It  was  thus  made  the  inteiest  of 
owners  to  build  excessively  deep  ships,  the 
law  in  this  way  discriminating  in  favour  of 
clum-sy,  slow,  and  inefficient  ships,  and  dis- 
couraging    attempts    at    improvements    In 
model.    Under  the  system  which  is  at  present 
used  vessels  are,  for  the   purpose   of   ascer- 
taining their  tonnage,  divided  as  follows  :  Not 
exci'eding   50  ft.    in    length    into    4    parts  ; 
120  ft.  into  6  parta  ;  ISO  ft.  into  8  parts  ;  225  ft. 
into  10  parts,  and  over  225  ft.  into  12  parts. 
In  steam-vessels  the    length,    breadth,  and 
height    of  the    engine-room    are    multiplied 
together,  the  product  divided  by  100,  and  tlie 
result  deducted  from  the  gi-nss  tonnage.    The 
space  occupied  by  a  propeller-shaft  is  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  engine-room.    Tlie 
actual  depths  between  decks  are  measured 
and  taken  as  factors,  and  any  closed-in  space 
on  or  above  the  upper  deck,  and  capable  of 
receiving    cargo,     &c.,    is    included    in    the 
measurement.    The  dimensions  are  all  taken 
in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot,  and  the  number 
100  is  used  as  the  final  division  for  ascertain- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  ship  in  tons, 
t  Tonnage  and  Poundage :  [Tunnaoe,  f]. 

tonne,  s.  [Fr.,  a  nautical  term  =  a  weight 
of  a  thousand  kilogrammes.]  A  measure  of 
weight  or  of  force  on  the  C.G.S.  system  of 
units.     [C.  G.  S.] 

^  lu  measuring  work,  a  tonne-metro  is  = 
9S1  X  10"  ergs  nearly.    {Ibid.) 

ton'-ner,  s.    [Eng.  ton  (2) ;  -er.]    A  vessel  of 
a  certain  tonnage.    (Used  in  composition.) 
"The  allowAuce  between  an  m.tonner  and  a  4I>. 
tonner.'— Field,  AiJril  4.  1886. 

*  ton'-nish,  a.    [Tonish.] 

•  ton'-nish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  Umnish ;  -iwss.l 

The  quality  or  sUte  of  being  in  the  ton  or 
prevailing  fashion  ;  fashionableuess. 

to-nom'-e-ter,  s,  [Gr.  tokos  ((ojio.'i)  =  a  tone, 
and  |i€rpo>'  {metron)  =  a  uieasuie. ]  An  instru- 
ment, invented  in  1S34  by  Scheibler  and  im- 
proved by  Kouig,  for  detennining  the  exact 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  which  pro- 
duce a  given  tone,  and  for  tuning  musical 
instruments. 

to-nBm'-e-trj?,  s.  [Eng.  tonomeHer);  -ry.] 
The  act  of  measuring  vibrations  of  tones  by 
means  of  a  tonometer. 

"  T'momctry  was  first  placed  on  a  scientific  tiasls  In 
a  badly  written,  but  extremely  valuable.  little  pam- 
phlet ol  80  pages  and  4  lithographic  platas.  published 
at  Esaeu.  1834,  .^ud  eutltled  ■  The  Physical  aud  MuBical 
Tonometer  (ronmcMorl,  which  proves  by  the  pelidu- 
luin  visible  to  the  eye.  the  absolute  vibrations  of 
tones,  and  ol  the  principal  genera  of  combluatioual 
tones,  as  well  aa  the  most  definite  exactness  ot  equally 
teuipeied  iiud  mathematical  chords,  invented  and 
executed  by  Heinrlch  Scheibler,  ailk-ware  manufac- 
turer ill  Crefeld."— .1.  J.  Etlia,  lu  AthejitEU^n,  Dec  3. 
1876.  p,  731. 

•  ton'-ofis,  <i.    [Eng.  (071(e),  s.  ;  -otu.]    Full  of 

tone  or  sound  ;  sonorous. 

Ton'-quin  (qu  as  k),  s.    [See  det  I.) 

1.  Geog. :  The  most  northerly  province  of 
Anam,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

2.  Bot. :  A  corruption  of  Tonka  (q.v.). 
Tonquln-bean,  s.    [Tonka-bean.] 


SECTION   OF  MOUTH,    SHOW- 
ING TONSILS. 
tg.  TouBue;  1. 1.  ToueUa;  »  p. 
Velum  palfttL 


ton'-sil,  s.  [Fr.  tonsille,  from  Lat.  tonsUla  — 
a  sharp-poiuted  pole  which  was  stuck  iu  the 
ground  to  fasten  vessels  to  the  shore,  and 
(pi.)  tonsilla  =  the  tonsils  of  the  tluoat ;  adj. 
tonsilis  =  that  may  be  shorn  or  clijiped,  from 
tonsiim,  sup.  of  tondeo  =  to  shear,  to  clip,  to 
shave.] 

Anat.  (PL): 
Two  glands,  one 
on  each  side  of 
the  palate  be- 
tween its  pil- 
lars. They  con- 
sist of  a  number 
of  deep  mucous 
follicles  or  cry  p- 
tse,  surrounded 
by  and  deposi- 
ted in  cellular 
tissue  arranged 
in  a  somewhat 
circular  form. 
They  are  some- 
times called 
Amygdalae.  [Al- 
mond.) The  chief  diseases  which  affect  the 
tonsils  are  inflammation  [TonsilitisJ  and 
hypertrophy  of  their  substance,  or  the  morbid 
inffuence  may  be  specially  concentrated  on  the 
follicles  alone. 

ton'-sU-ar.ton'-sa-l^.a.  [Eng. tonsili-ar.) 
Of  or  peftainiug  to  the  tonsils ;  tonsilitic 
tonsilar-artery.  s. 

Anat. :  A  branch  of  the  facial  artery  ascend- 
ing along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  aud  ter- 
minatiug  upon  the  tonsil  and  the  side  of  the 
tongue  near  its  root. 

ton'-sile,  a.  [Lat.  tonsilis  =  that  may  be 
shorn  or  clipped.]  [Tonsil.]  Capable  or  fl* 
for  being  clipped. 

*■  The  to7isU€  box."         Mason  .*  ETigliih  Oarden,  i. 

ton-sil-it'-io,  ton-Ba-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng. 
tonsii :  -itic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tonsils  : 
as,  the  tonsilitic  branches  of  the  glosaopha^ 
ryngeal  nerve, 

ton-sil-i'-tis,  «.    [Eng.  tonsil;  suff.  -Uis.} 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  th« 
tonsils,  generally  extending  also  to  the  palatfl 
and  uvula.  It  brings  with  it  dryness,  pain, 
and  heat  of  the  throat,  with  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  and  often  ends  iu  abscesses,  one 
at  least  of  which  suppurates.  It  is  a  common 
disease  in  moist  variable  weather.     [Quinsy.] 

ton-sil'-o-tome,  s.    [Eng.  tonsil,  and  Gr.  toii-^ 

(J,om€)  =  &  cutting.] 
Surg. :  A  knife  for  operations  on  the  tonsils. 

•ton'-sor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  barber;  one  who 
shaves. 

"  Go  with  the  tonaor.  Pat.  and  try    _^ 
To  aid  hla  baud  aud  guide  bis  eye. 

Combe:  Dr.  Sl/ittaz.  U.  S. 

*  ton-BOr'-l-al,  a.  [Lat.  tomoriw,  from  tonsor 
=  a  barber.)'  Pertaiuing  to  a  barber  or  hi8 
art. 

•■  The  (oiuorW  operation  Is  happily  not  performed 
on  tlie  aUge. "—ftutren.  Sept  26.  I8&i. 

ton'-snre  (s  as  ah),  s.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  ton- 
sura  =  a  shearing,  clipping,  or  pruning,  from 
tonstis,  pa.  par.  of  to7uieo  =  to  shear,  to  clip, 
to  shave.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  clipping  or  shaving. 

■■  They  were  forbidden  to  ose  a  particular  toniure  cd 
the  hair:  Ijocause  a  neighbouring  nation  used  It  Ul 
houour  of  a  dead  prince  whom  tliey  woiuMpped-  — Bp. 
i/orttey  :  Semwiis,  vol.  lit.  eer.  33. 

2.  The  state  of  being  clipped  or  shaved. 
II.  Ecdes.  &  Church  History  : 
1    The  shaving  of  tlie  crown  in  a  circle, 

which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  clerics  m 
the  Roman  Church.  Most  of  the  mendicant 
and  cloistered  orders  allow  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  hair  to  grow  round  the  head,  all  above 
and  below  being  shaved ;  the  tonsure  of 
secular  clerics  is  small.  The  tonsure  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  euteiiug  the  clerical 
state,  whether  secular  or  religious;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  conferred  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  in  the  latter  by  the  head  of  the 
religious  house,  if  a  mitred  abbot.  It  invests 
the  receiver  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  cleric, 
and  furnishes  a  means  to  distinguish  the 
higher  from  the  lower  clergy,  as  the  extent  ol 
tonsure  increases  with  the  rank  till  tlie  priest- 
hood is  reached.  Writers  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  distinguish  three  kinds  of 


p6t. 


fate.  at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  l&ll.  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wqU,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  volte,  cur,  rftle,  fuU ;  try.  Syrian,    sb,  ob  -  e ;  ey  -  a ;  q.u     isw. 


tonsiire  -  toot 
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tonsure  :  (1)  The  Roman,  or  St.  Peter's,  In 
which  only  a  circle  of  hair  was  left,  coniiiion 
in  France  and  Spain;  (-2)  St.  Paul's,  wbifli 
was  entire,  usual  iu  the  Eastern  Church ; 
and  (3)  the  Celtic,  »>r  8t.  John's,  adopUd  by 
the  liritisli  and  Irish  Churches,  in  whicli  the 
head  was  shaved  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  frmn 
ear  to  ear.  A  violent  controversy  arose  in  the 
eeventh  century  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  Celtic  and  Roman  tonsures,  but  was 
eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
though  its  introduction  nearly  led  to  a  schism. 

2.  The  act  of  admission  to  the  clerical  stJite. 
At  first  it  was  never  given  without  some 
minor  order  being  conferred  at  the  same  time, 
but  tins  practice  ceased  in  the  seventh  century. 

3.  That  portion  of  a  priest's  head  which  is 
made  bare  by  shaving. 

t5n'-sure  (s  as  sh),  v.t.  &  i.    [Tonsure,  s.] 
A-  Trans. :  To  confer  the  tonsure  on  ;  to 

admit  to  the  clerical  state. 
B.    Intraiis.  :  To  confer  the  tonsure ;   to 

admit  a  person  to  the  clerical  state. 

"It  waaonly  gnulually  that  the  nttlitto  toniiiretvua 
limited  to  bishops,  alibots,  4c.  TiU  Uie  teuth  ceutury 
It  was  lilveu  by  3iiii|<le  priests,  or  even  I'y  Uyiueu  to 
one  eniMier."- Addit  *  Arnold :  C<ith.  IHct.,  p  798. 

tSn'-SUred  (a  as  sh),  a.    IKng.  tonsur(e);  -ed.] 
1.  Having  received  the  tonaore ;   shaven ; 

hence,  clerical. 
•  2.  Having  a  bald  spot  on  the  head  like  a 

tonsure.    (Tennyson :  Brook,  200.) 

ton-tine',  s.  &  a.    [Fr.    (See  def.)] 

A.  As  snbst. :  A  species  of  annuity  devised 
by  an  Italian  named  Lorenzo  Tonti.  They 
were  adopted  in  the  first  place  by  govern- 
ments as  a  means  of  raising  a  loan.  In  return 
for  a  sum  paid  down  the  government  engaged 
to  grant  annuities  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons.  When  one  died,  his  share  was 
divided  among  all  the  survivors,  and  this 
process  went  on  till  only  one  was  left,  and 
ne  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  all  the  annuities 
himself,  until  his  death,  when  tlie  transaction 
ccaet'd. 

tontine  plan  of  insurance,  phr. 
Id  the  United  States  the  titntine  system,  as 
applied  to  life  insurance,  is  leas  popular  than 
formerly,  althougli  the  policies  still  existing 
cover  very  large  figures.  Under  a  tontine 
policy  no  dividends  or  returns  of  any  kind  are 
given  the  policy-holder  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  termed  the  tontine  period,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  entire  fund,  with  its 
acrumulations,  is  divided  amongst  those  who 
have  kept  their  policies  in  force. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
tontine  ;  built  by  a  subscription  with  the 
benefit  of  survivorship. 

"  It  ia  a  BOit  of  TonCine  colony— all  for  the  beoeCit  of 
txavivon."—Book:  QiU>ert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

•td'-n^,  s.     (An  abbrev.  of  Antony.]    A  sim- 
pleton. 


"When  a  man   playn  the  fool  or  the  extravacrADt 

fireaently  he'a  a  tony.    Who  drew  this  or  that  riditu 
DUB  piece?  font/.    Such  or  auch  a  uue  was  iiever  well 


taui^ht :  Nu,  he  liuda  tony  to  iii&  master.'  — [J Ettran^e : 
Trnnthtlion  of  '^ueeedo. 

too,  *  to,  adv.     [The  same  word  as  to  (q.v.).l 

1.  Over ;  more  than  enough  ;  denoting  ex- 
cess. 

"  Lest  too  ligbt  vlDoiug  mnke  the  prize  too  light." 
Shafcesp.  :  Temfiett.  i,  Z 

2.  In  addition,  moreover,  likewise,  further; 
over  and  above  ;  at  the  same  time  ;  also. 

"  I  could  curse  thee  too." 
Baaum.  A  Flel.  :  liland  Princess,  v. 

IT  *  1,  And  too  :  And  at  the  same  time. 

"  It  ahall  be  merciful  and  too  severe.  ' 

Shakeep. :  Venus  A  Adouit,  1,155. 

2.  Too  too:  Used  to  denote  excess  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Oh  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. ' 

Shakesp.  :  BamUt.  i.  2. 

too'-ba,    tu'-ba.    s.       [Arab.  =  happiness, 
eternal  happiness      {Sale.y] 

1.  Bot. :  (1)  DaciJtrgia  keteropkylla ;  (2)  D. 
purpurea  ;  (3)  Derris  elliptica.    {Xreas.  of  Dot.) 

2.  MuhaniTnadan  Mytkol.  :  A  tree  which 
stanils  in  paradise  in  the  palace  of  Muham- 
mad.   {Sale.) 

"  My  feast  U  now  of  the  Tooba  tree. 
Whoee  sceut  is  the  breath  of  Eternity.'" 

iloore  :  Paradise  A  the  Peri. 

took,  pret.  o/v.     [Take,  v.] 

U  Also  used  formerly  as  the  past  participle. 

"  Most  of  thereat  slaaghtered,  or  took,  likewise. " 
Shakesp  :  1  Benry  Vl..  1.  1. 


took,  t.    (Tuck  (3),  s.] 

tool,  'tol,  "tole,  "tool©,  s.  [A.S  t6l  =  & 
tool  ;  cogn.  witli  Icel.  tol  =  tools.] 

L  Literally  : 

1.  An  imi>lement  adapted  to  be  used  by 
one  person,  and  depending  for  its  effect  upon 
the  strength  and  skill  of  the  operator;  any 
Instrument  of  manual  operation,  such  a.s 
hammers,  punches,  chisels,  planes,  saws, 
drills,  files,  t&c.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
diffli-ult  to  define  the  line  separating  tftols 
from  machines,  and  of  late  it  has  become 
usual  to  embrace  in  the  general  term  machine 
tools,  such  machines  as  the  lathe,  planer, 
slotting  machine,  and  others  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  ;  specif.,  applied — 
(1)  In  bookbinding,  to  the  stamping  and  letter 
appliances  of  the  finisher,  known  as  hand, 
liand-letter,  lettering,  roller,  edge,  fillet,  pallet, 
ifcc,  according  to  purpose,  construction,  or 
pattern.  (2)  To  the  smaller  sizes  of  the 
painter's  brushes,  as  sash-tools,  &c. 

"Carpentrr's  art  was  the  inveution  of  DietlaUiB.  aa 
also  the  tooles  thereto  beloutnag,  to  wit,  the  sjiw.  the 
chip.  axe.  hatchet,  the  pluuihe-iiiie.  the  auj;er  aud 
wiQil>1e.  the  stroiii;  glew.  as  .tlao  hsh  glew,  aud  stoue 
BAudre."— /•.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  Ivi. 

^  The  use  of  tools  is  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
peculiar  to  man.  Monkeys  use  stones  as 
missiles  and  to  break  nuts,  and  elephants 
break  off  branches  of  trees  to  drive  away  flies. 
{Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.) 

*  2.  A  weapon,  a  sword. 

'■  Draw  thy  tool."         Shakesp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet.  1.  1. 

n.  fig. :  A  person  used  by  another  as  an 
instrument  to  accomplish  certain  ends.  (A 
word  of  reproach.) 

'•  Such  Btill  to  guilt  Just  Alia  seods— 
Slaves,  tools,  accompliceB— uo  friends  !" 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydos,  il.  16, 

^  For  the  difference  between  tool  and  in- 
stnimeni,  see  Instrument. 

^  A  poor  tool :  A  bad  hand  at  anji.hing. 

tool-car,  s. 

Rail. :  A  car  carrying  an  equipment  for 
repairing,  replacing  on  the  rails,  or  removing' 
debris  in  case  of  accident. 

tool-chestt  s.  A  chest  or  box  in  which 
tools  are  kept. 

tool-coupling,  s.  A  screw  coupling  by 
which  a  drill,  for  instance,  is  connected  to 
the  bar,  rod,  haft,  or  whatever  the  handle 
may  be  properly  called  in  a  given  case. 

tool-extractor,  s.  An  implement  for 
recovering  from  drilled  holes  broken  tools  or 
portions  of  rods  which  may  have  become  dis- 
connected and  fallen  to  the  bottom. 

tool -holder,  s.     A  tool-handle  ;  specif., 

1,  Lathe:  A  device  for  holding  lathe-cutters 
anil  similar  tools  firmly. 

2.  Grind. :  A  device  for  accurately  facing 
grlndstoees.  and  for  uniformly  holding  tools 
while  being  groaud. 

tool-post,  tool-stock,  s. 

Lathe :  A  device  on  llie  upper  part  of  a 
slide-rest  by  which  the  cutter  is  held. 

tool-rest,  s. 

Lathe:  The  portion  of  the  lathe  to  which 
the  tool  is  attached,  and  which  has  usually 
several  adjustments  ;  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely of  the  shears,  and  vertically. 

tool-Stock,  s.    [Tool-post.] 

tool-Stone,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  oval  or  egg- 
shaped  stones,  more  or  less  indented  on  one 
or  both  surfaces.  Their  use  is  not  at  pre- 
sent thoroughly  understood.  Some  anti- 
quaries suppose  that  they  were  held  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  used  as  hammers 
or  chippers.  If,  however,  a  large  series  is  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  found  that  the  depression 
varies  greatly  in  depth,  and  that  sometimes 
the  stone  is  completely  jierforated,  wliieh 
favours  the  view  of  those  wlio  regard  these 
implements  as  sinkers  for  nets,  or  small 
hammer-heads.  {Lubbock  :  Prehistoric  Times, 
ch.  iv.) 

■'  Au  oval  tool-ttone.  with  a  perforated  hole  at  the 
centre,  which  Imd  I'cen  drilleii  from  side  to  side." — 
Oreenwell:  British  Barrows,  p.  248. 

tool,  V.t.    [Tool,  s.] 

1.  To  shape  or  dress  with  a  tool.  [Tooling.] 

2.  To  drive,  as  a  mail  coach  or  other 
vehicle. 

"The  crack  coachet  .  .  .  were  tooled  by  expert 
■  kuights  of  the  heuch.'"— flaWj/  TeUg.,  Nov.  18.  18&5. 


tooled,  ixi.  }xir.  or  a.     [TooL,  y.J 

tooled -ashlar,  k 

Mason.  :  Ashlar  with  its  face  chisel-dreued 
into  parallel  ridges  and  hollows. 

to6l'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    (Tool,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bookbinding :  Ornamental  gilding  or  era- 
bossing  by  heated  tools  upon  the  leather 
binding  of  books. 

2.  Carving:  Elaborate  carving  by  chiseU 
and  gouges  in  stone  or  wood  in  architecture, 
joinery,  cabinet-work,  and  furniture. 

3.  Mason.  :  Stone-dressing  in  which  the 
face  shows  the  parallel  marks  of  the  tool  in 
symmetrical  order. 

tool'-si,  tU' -la-si,  s.     [Bengalee,  Hind..  &c.J 
But. :  Various  species   of  Basil ;   specially, 
Ocimnm    basilicnvi  aud    0.   sanctum,    variety 
villosum, 

tool^-ye.  tool'-zie  (z  as  y),  *  tail'-3rie» 
*  tuU'-ye,  5.  [O.  Fr.  touUler  =  to  mi.x  or 
mingle  filthily.]  A  broil,  a  quaixel;  a  squab- 
ble, a  disturbance.    (Scotch.) 

tool'-ye,  tool'-zie  {z  as  y),  •  tnl-ye,  v.t.  Si 
i.     [Toolve,  5.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  harass.  {Barbour:  Bruce-f 
iv.  152.) 

B.  hitrans.  :  To  quarrel,  to  squabble. 
(.sVo(rft,.) 

tOOtOyV.t.     [TooM,  a.]    To  empty. 

"  To  hae  toomfd  It  a  out  Into  tbe  ■lop-baaUt."— 
Scott:  Antiquary. 

todm,  *  torn,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  tdmr  =  empty  ; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  torn;  O.  H.  Ger.  somi.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Empty.    (Prov.  t^  Scotch.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  piece  of  waste  ground 
where  rubbish  is  shot.     (Scotch.) 

toom'-a,  tom'-a,  s.     [Telegu.] 

Bot. :  Acacia  arabica. 

toon  (1),  s.     [Town.]    (Scotch.) 

toon  (2),  too'-na,  s.     [Hind.,  Bengalee,  ke, 

titn,  toon,  tUna,  toona.] 
Bot.  :  Cedrela  Toona.     [Cedrela.J 
toon-wood,  s.     [Toon  (2).] 
to6p,  tip,  s.     [Tup,  s.]    A  ram.    (Scotch.) 

"  0.  may  thon  ne'er  (oreather  ui> 
Wl'  oilly  blaatit  moorland  too/^. 

Burns  :  Death  o/  Poor  .Vailit. 

toor,  tnr,  s.     [Mahratta,  &c.  toor,  thUr.  thor  ; 
Sans,  arhuku.] 
Bot.  ;  Cajanns  iridicus.    (Anglo-Indiaji.) 

toor-co-man,  s.     [Turkoman.] 

to6'-ro6,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  (EnocarpiLs  Batawa.  a  South  American 
palm.  The  Indians  make  arrows  for  their 
blow-pipes  from  the  stifi",  slender  nerves  of 
the  base  of  the  decaying  leafstalk. 

•  toos,  s.  pi.     [Toe,  «.] 

*  toot  (1),  *  tot-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of 
toutiq.v.).2 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  project,  to  stand  out,  to  be  prominent. 

"  His  ton  totedcn  out,  as  he  tbe  lond  tredede." 

Piert  Plowman  s  Crede. 

2.  To  look  out,  to  watch,  to  peer,  to  spy. 

■■  The  toatyng  bill,  or  peake,  or  high  beakon  place  or 
w.itcbing  toure,  from  wheuceto  aeo  a  ferre  oi."~Cdai: 
Litke  xix. 

3.  To  peep,  to  pry. 

"'  Nor  diirat  Orcanes  view  the  Boldan'e  face. 
But  Btill  vpoii  the  floore  did  pnn:  .lud  tout." 
Faircfax      Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  x.  56. 

B.  Trans. :  To  look  or  spy  into  ;  to  see.  to 
spy. 

•*  Whou  myghttbou  in  thy  brothers  elghe  »  bar* 
mole  lokeii, 
And  iu  tliyii  owen  eighe  nought  n.  I>eme  totcnf 
Piers  Pl-jwman  i  Crede,  lii. 

toot  (2),  *  tute,  V.i.  &  t.  [O.  Dii.  tuytcn  -  to 
sound  a  cornet;  Sw.  Cjafa  =  to  howl;  Dan. 
(i((/e  =  to  howl,  to  blow  a  horn;  Icel.  thjdta 
(pa.  t.  thavt)  =■  to  whistle,  as  mud,  to  blow  a 
horn ;  A.S.  thc6tan  =  to  howl,  to  make  a 
noise;  M.  H.  Ger.  diezen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  diozan 
—  to  make  a  loud  noise  ;  Goth.  thathaxira=^  a 
trumpet.] 


boil,  b6^;  p^t,  ji$wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  sem;  thin,  this:  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
^dan*  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -$ion  =  'y*'""     -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  d^ 
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toot— toothedge 


A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  souud  a  horu. 

"To  tute  iu  a  bom.  Cornucinere."—l0vitit:  Hani- 
puluM  Vocabutorum. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  with  an  instrument,  or 
with  the  mouth,  similar  to  that  of  a  horn  or 
pipe  ;  to  give  out  such  a  sound. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  sound,  as  a  horn. 

2.  To  give  out  or  express  by  tooting. 
toot  (1),  8.     [Toot  {2),  v.] 

1.  A  blast,  as  from  a  horn,  or  any  similar 
souud. 

2.  A  frolic,  a  spree,  a  dninken  carousal. 
{Slang.) 

3.  The  devil.     {Prov.  Etiglish.) 
toot  (2),  s,     [Maori.]    (See  compound.) 

toot-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Coriaria  rusci/olia,  a  poisonous  New 
Zealand  shrub. 

toot  -er,  '  toat'-er,  •  tot-er.  5.  [Eug. 
toot  (2),  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who  toots ;  one  who 
blows  on  a  horn  or  pipe. 

"  Come,  Father  Rosiu,  with  your  fltldle  now. 
And  two  tall  to(ert:  floitiish  to  the  masaue." 
Ben  Jonson  :  Tale  oj a  Tub.  v.  &. 

tooth,  *  toth,  *  tothe  (pi.  *  teth,  teeth),  8. 
[A.S.  todh  (pi.  tedh,  tddhiis),  for  tandh;  cf. 
O.S.  taad;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  tand  ;  Icel.  ionn, 
orig.  tannr  {=tandr);  Dan.  tand;  Sw.  tand; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zand  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  zati;  Ger.  zahn; 
Goth,  ttinthus;  Lat.  dens,  genit.  dentis  ;  Gr. 
oSovs  (odmis),  genit.  o&ovToq  (odontos) ;  Sansc. 
danta;  Lithuan.  dantis ;  Welsh  dant ;  Corn. 
danz ;  Pers.  danddn.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Taste;  palate.  (Dryden:  Persius,  iii.  229.) 
{'2)  Any  projection  resembling  or  corre- 
sponding to  the  tooth  of  an  animal  in  shape, 
position,  or  office  ;  a  small,  narrow,  project- 
ing piece,  usually  one  of  a  set :  as,  (a)  The 
tooth  of  a  comb,  a  saw,  a  file,  a  card,  a  rake  ; 
(i^)  A  cog  of  a  wheel ;  (c)  A  tine  or  piong  of  a 
fork.  In  a  mechanical  sense,  a  term  applied 
to  a  projecting  lug,  whose  function  is  to  tear, 
crumble,  cut,  or  mash  the  object  to  which  it 
is  applied. 
11.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (PI.):  Bony  developments  of  the 
skin  ajipearing  in  the  jaws  of  man  and  most 
other  vertebrates.  They  are  used  for  masti- 
cation. Man  has  two  sets  of  teeth,  the  tem- 
porary, deciduous,  or  milk  teeth,  and  the 
permanent  teeth.  The  former  are  twenty  in 
all,  viz.,  ten  in  each  jaw;  and  the  permanent 
ones  are  thirty-two,  viz.,  sixteen  in  each 
jaw.     The  mg 

temporary  *       •  ^" 

teeth  in  each 
jaw  consist 
of  :  — I.  4  ; 
c.  1-1  ;  M. 
2  —  2;  the 
permanent 
teeth  of  1.4; 
c.  1—1 ;  P.M. 
2—2;  M.  3— 
3.  Of  the 
deciduous 
teeth,  the 
central  inci- 
sors appear 
f  r  o  m  the 
sixth  to  the 
eighth 
month  ;  the 
lateral  inci- 
sors from 
the  seventh 
tothe  tenth; 
the  first  mo- 
lar from  the 
twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth,  the  canines  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twentieth,  and  tlie  second  molar  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth.  The  first  per- 
manent molar  appears  at  the  age  of  six,  the 
central  incisors  at  seven,  the  lateral  incisors 
at  eight,  the  anterior  premolars  at  nine, 
posterior  ones  at  ten,  the  canines  at  eleven 
or  twelve,  second  molars  at  twelve  to  thir- 
teen ;  the  third,  or  wisdom-teeth,  at  seventeen 
to  twenty-five.  The  roots  of  the  teeth  are 
implanted  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws,  whi.-h 
they  fit  accurately.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 


_     _    _  w 

HUMAN  DENTITION, 
Showing  the  teeth  o(  n  child  at  etx 
years  old.  All  the  deciduoua  teeth 
are  ehowii,  and  the  first  permanent 
inoUr  in  each  jaw  (m  1)  htis  been 
cut;  the  iuciaorain,  » 2),  canines  (r), 
premolars  (pm  1.  pm  2),  and  second 
molar  im  2)  are  shown  In  the  alveoU 
of  the  Jaw, 


sligliUy  overhang  those  of  the  lower.  A  tooth 
consists  of  three  portions,  viz.,  a  crown,  a 
root,  with  a  fang  or  fangs,  and  a  neck.  On 
making  a  section  of  a  tooth,  the  hard  sub- 
stance of  which  it  is  composed  is  hollow 
within.  The  cavity  is  called  the  pulp-cavity, 
as  it  is  filled  by  a  soft,  highly  vascular,  and 
sensitive  substance  called  the  dental  pulp. 
The  hard  part  of  a  tooth  is  composed  of  three 
substances— ivory  or  dentine,  enamel,  and  a 
cement,  or  crusta  petrosa.  A  tooth  is  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  a  hair.  Among  the  lower 
vertebrates  the  teeth  are  so  varied  in  number 
and  character,and  these  variations  are  so  corre- 
lated with  otiier  parts  of  the  structure,  that 
they  are  of  primary  value  for  the  purpose  of 
classification.  For  details,  see  the  various 
orders  (as  Carnivora,  Rodentia,  Ruminantia, 
&c.).  Recent  birds  have  no  teeth  properly 
so-called  [Odontornis],  but  the  name  is 
applied  to  a  notoh  in  the  bill  of  the  more 
predatory  species.  It  is  large  and  conspicuous 
among  the  birds  of  prey,  and  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Perchers  is  called  Dentirostres.  In  Rep- 
tilia  the  character  of  the  teeth,  and  especially 
the  fact  whether  or  not  any  of  them  constitute 
poison  fangs,  is  of  great  importance.  Among 
the  Amphibia  and  Fishes  the  teeth  greatly 
vary,  but  the  differences  are  not  so  important 
for  the  purpose  of  classification  as  in  the 
mammals.  Among  invertebrates,  the  word 
tooth  is  often  employed  for  a  notch  in  some 
organ  or  other ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  not 
homologous  to  the  teeth  of  the  vertebrates. 

2.  Bot.  (PI):  Projections  separated  by  in- 
dentations on  the  margin  of  a  leaf,  and  re- 
sembling serrations,  but  with  concave  instead 
of  straight  edges. 

K  (1)  l7i  spite  (or  despite)  oj  one's  teeth :  In 
open  or  direct  defiance  of ;  in  opposition  to 
every  efl'ort. 

*  (2)  In  the  teeth :  In  direct  opposition  ;  di- 
rectly in  front. 

"  Dost  thou  Jeer,  and  flout  me  i>i  the  teeth  f 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Erron.  iL  2. 

(3)  To  cast  (or  throw)  anything  in  one's  teeth : 
To  taunt  or  reproach  one  with  anything ;  to 
retort  reproachfully. 

"The  thieves  .lUo.  which  were  cmcifle<i  with  hiin, 
cast  the  same  in  hu  teeth. '^MaU.  xxvii.  44. 

(4)  To  on&'s  teeth:  To  one's  face;  in  open 
opposition  ;  openly. 

"  It  warms  the  very  ak-kncM  iu  my  heart. 
Thivt  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth. 
Thus  dideat  thou.'        Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  iv.7. 

(5)  Tooth  and  nail  (Lit.  =  by  biting  and 
scratching)  :  With  all  one's  power ;  by  all 
possible  means  of  attack  and  defence. 

(6)  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge:  To  cause  a 
tingling  or  gratiug  sensation  in  the  teeth. 

(7)  To  cvt  one's  eye-teeth  :  To  become  shrewd 
and  cunning,  especially  through  experience. 

tooth-back,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  Notodont- 
ida;.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  name  of  the 
type-genus  (Notodonta). 

tooth-bill.  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Tooth-billed  Pigeon  (q.v.). 

"The  whole  contour  of  the  Tooth-bill  is  remarkable.  ' 
Wood:  IlUiS.  StU.  Hist.,  li.  693. 

tooth-billed  kites,  s.  pi. 

Orniih.:  The  genus  Lcptodon. 

tooth-billed  pigeon,  5. 

Ornith. :  Didiuiculus  slrigirostris,  from  Kavi- 
gators  Island.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  body  rounded,  beak  orange,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  liead,  greatly  arched  on  the  upper 
maudiblc,  the  lower  mandible  deeply  cleft 
into  thiee  distinct  teeth  near  the  tip.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  and  abdomen  glossy  greenish 
black,  velvety  black  on  shoulders  and  upper 
part  of  back ;  rest  of  back,  wings,  tail,  and 
under  coverts  deep  chestnut.  Called  also  the 
Little  Dodo.     [DiDUNCULLS.] 

tooth-cement,  s.  Oxide  of  zinc  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  used  for 
filling  teeth. 

tooth-coralline,  s. 

Zool.  :  Sertulardla  itolyzonias,  a  common 
shore  and  deep-water  species. 

tooth-cress,  tooth-violet,  s. 

Bot. :  Dentaria  bulbi/era.  Named  from  the 
tooth-like  scales  of  the  root.    (Prior.) 

*  tooth-drawer,  s.  One  whose  business 
is  to  extract  teeth  with  instruments;  a  dentist. 

"  Ay,  and  worn  iu  the  cap  of  a  tooth-dTatoer." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v,  2. 


ARCH   WITH   TOOTH    ORN.V- 
MENT. 


tooth-drawing,  s.     The  act  or  practice 

of  extracting  teeth  ;  dentistry. 

tooth-key,  s.  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting  teeth,  so  named  because  it  is  turned 
like  a  key. 

tooth-ornament,  s. 

Arch.:  A  peculiar  decoration,  extensively 
used  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architec- 
ture, forming  a 
marked  feature  by 
which  it  may  be 
generally  known. 
It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  con- 
sisting of  a  series 
of  closely -placed 
small  flowers, 
each  consisting  of 
four  leaves,  which 
project  forward  to 
a  central  point. 
These  are  gener- 
ally placed  in  hol- 
low mouldings, 
and  are  used  in  gieat  iirofuaion.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  an  arch  in  the  north  transept  o[ 
York  Minster,  a.d.  1250. 

tooth-pick,  s.    [Toothpick.] 

tooth-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  foi 
cleaning  the  teetli ;  a  dentifrice. 

tooth-rash,  s.    [Strophulus.] 

tooth-saw,  s.    A  fine  frame-saw  used  by 

dentists. 

tooth-shell,  5. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Dentalium  (q.v.),  from  the  fact 
that  these  shells  bear  some  resemblance  to 
tlie  canine  teeth  of  small  carnivorous  animals. 

tooth-violet,  s.    [Tooth-cress.] 

*to6th,  *  tothe,  v.t.    [Tooth,  «.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  teeth. 

2.  To  indent,  to  cut  into  teeth  ;  to  jag  :  as, 
To  tooth  a  saw. 

3.  To  lock  into  each  other. 

"  It  is  common  to  (oo(A  iu  the  atretchlng  courae  two 
inchei  with  the  stretcher  only.  '^Moxon  :  Afech.  £x«r- 
oiies. 

to6th'-ache,  «.  [Eng.  tooth,  and  acfte.]  Pain 
in  the  teeth  ;  odontalgia. 

toothache-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Ctenium  a7nericanum,  a  grass  two  to 
four  feet  high,  with  rough,  narrow,  flat  leaves 
and  culms,  each  with  a  single  spike,  having 
the  spikelets  in  two  rows.  The  root  has  a 
very  pungent  taste. 

toothache-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Xanthoxylou,  and  specially 
A',  fraxineiim,  a  tree  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  found  in  North  America  from 
Canada  to  Florida.  So  called  because  its  bark 
and  its  capsular  fruit,  which  have  a  hot,  acrid 
taste,  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  toothache.  A 
tincture  of  the  bark  has  been  given  iu  rheu- 
matism. 

2.  Aralia  spinosa. 

tooth' -brush,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  and  brush.]  A 
brush,  usually  of  bristles,  forcleaning  the  teeth. 

toothbrush-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Salvadora  persica. 

toothed,  a.     [Eng.  tooth,  s.  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  teeth  ;  furnished 
with  teeth. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  a  lea/,  £c.):  Having  .sharp  teeth 
with  concave  edges;  dentate.  If  these  teeth 
are  themselves  toothed  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
duplicato-dentate. 

toothed' whales,  5.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  Odontocet! 
(q.v.). 

toothed- wheels,  s.  pi.  Wheels  made  to 
act  upon  or  drive  on  another  by  having  the 
surface  of  each  indented  with  teeth,  which  fit 
into  each  other ;  cog-wheels. 

tooth'-edge,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s..  and  edge.] 
The  sensation  excited  by  grating  sounds,  and 
by  the  touch  of  certain  substances;  tingling 
uneasiness,  almost  amounting  to  pain  in  the 
teeth,  caused  by  stridulous  sounds,  vellica- 
tion,  or  acid  or  acrid  substances. 


I&te.  tat,  fare,  ^mldst,  what,  fall,  mther;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there 
©r,  wore,  wolt  work,  who.  son;  mute.  ctib.  onre,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


toothful-top 
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te^th'-flil, '  tooth -fdU.  a.  &  5.   l^ug.  tooth, 
8.;  -/uKl).] 
*  A.  As  a4jectivt: 

1.  Full  of  teeth. 

2.  Palatable,  tootheome. 

"Some  uigel  bath  me  fed  ; 
li  ao  toot^^fu^,  I  win  be  banqueteti." 

Mattinger :  Virgin  Martyr,  v.  L 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  small drauglitof  any  liquor. 
{Colloq.) 

"  A  oull  at  the  milk  and  Boda  water  ...  or  posaibly 
B  toochfut  of  Bouiethfug  ft  little  stronger.'— ««/d, 
April  4.  :385. 

tooth'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -ing.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  tooth. 

2  Build. :  Bricks  left  projecting  at  the  end 
of  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  an 
addition  thereto. 

toothing-plane,  s.  A  plane  in  which 
the  iron  has  a  serrated  edge  and  is  placed  up- 
right. It  is  used  for  scoring  surfaces  whicii 
are  to  be  veneered. 

todtb'-less,  *  tooth-lea,  a.  [Etig.  tooth,  s. ; 
-less.]  Having  no  teeth;  having  lost  the 
teeth  ;  deprived  of  the  teeth. 

*'  Teeth  for  the  toothlett,  ringlets  for  the  bald." 
Cow  per  :  Task,  iv.  81. 

tooth' -let,  s.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  diniin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  tooth  ;  a  petty,  tootli-Iilte  projection. 

tOOth'-let-ted,  a.     [Eng.  toothUt;  -ed.} 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  small  teeth,  as  the 
leaves  of  Salvia  paniailata.     {Lnulon.) 

tooth-pick,  •  to6th'-pick-er,  s.  [Eng. 
tooth,  8.,  and  pick,  or  picker.]  An  instrument 
for  clearing  the  teeth  of  substances  lodged 
between  them. 

"I  will  fetch  you  a  (oofftpiiAer  now  from  the  farthest 
Inch  of  Aaia.'— SA.tieip.  -  Much  Ado,  It  1. 

f  CriUch  ami  Toothpick  Brigade:  A  term 
applied,  about  1884,  to  the  dandies  who  af- 
fected sticks  with  crutch  handles,  and  held 
toothpicks  between  their  teeth. 

tooth'-some,  a.  [Eng.  tooth;  -sowie.]  Pala- 
table ;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

••  My  cotin)atriota ...  are  too  atiiieamUh  In  theii  taste, 
and  fonder  of  the  tooVtsomc  tliaii  the  wholesome.  — 
Search :  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  U.,  pt  ii..  ch.  xxiu. 

to6th'-s6me-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  toothsome;  -ly.] 
In  a  toothsome  manner;  pleasingly  to  the 
taste. 

■'The  splendid  saddle  (the  Squires  own  South- 
downsl.  whicij  mtMed  &o  toothmmelu  ra  themoatb.  — 
M.  CoUini ;  /ilacksmith  i  Scholar,  cn.  i. 

tooth'-  Bome  -  ness,  5.  [Eng.  toothsome  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tooth- 
some ;  pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

todth'-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  tooth,  and  wort.] 

Bota  ny : 

1.  The  genus  Lathnea,  and  specially  L. 
tquamariti.  Named  from  the  tooth-like  scales 
of  the  rootstnck  and  the  base  of  the  stem. 
(Prior.)  But  Mr.  E.  Lees,  quoted  by  Britten 
&  Holland,  says  that  after  flowering,  wlien 
the  capsules  are  half  ripe,  they  remarkably  re- 
semble human  teeth,  both  in  form  and  colour. 

2.  Dentiiria  bulbifera. 

3.  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 

»  tooth'-^,  a.  [Eng.  tooth,  s. ;  -y.]  Toothed  ; 
having  teeth. 

'•  Let  the  green  hopa  lie  lightly  ;  next  expaud 
The  smootheat  surface  with  the  toothy  mke." 
■  Bop  Garden,  U. 

suff.  -le.}    To 
toot  gently. 

"  A  captive  liuuet  dowustaira,  dlsKusted  perhai>s 
»t  the  feeble  tootling  of  the  imi>ertineut  but  free 
■parrowa  in  the  garden.'— Acid,  April  4,  1685. 

tOO'-tle,  s.     [Tootle,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  noise  jiroduced  by  tootling ; 
the  sounds  produced  by  a  bad  performer  on 
the  flute. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  weak,  immature  literary  pro- 
duction.    (Univ.  slang.) 

"  It  will  pTuduce  ahuiidauceoteasy,  loose,  rhetorical 
amateur  criticism— will  jirnduce  tootle,  as  It  used  to 
be  called."— ZJoiVtf  Newt.  Dec.  I,  1886. 

top,  "  toppe,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  top;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  top;  Icel.  (oppr=a  tuft,  crest,  top; 
Dan.  top  =  a.  tuft,  crest,  top;  Sw.  topp=2L 
summit;  O.  U.  Ger.  5o;)A,;  Ger.  roji/=  a  tuft 
of  hair,  top  of  a  tree;  Norw.  topp  =  a.  top,  a 
bung;  Wei.  top  =  a.  top,  a  stopple;  Gael. 
<opacft  =  having  a  tuft  or  crest ;  Ger.  top/=  a 
top  (toy).]     [TUFT.] 


Smart  ; 
tOO'-tle,   V.i.      [Eng.  toot  (2), 


A,  A  s  su  bsta  fit  i  ve : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  highest  part  or  point  of  anything ; 
the  most  elevated  or  uppermost  point ;  the 
suiiunit. 

"  Ou  the  top  of  the  mountain," 

Shaketp. :  Love'i  Labour's  Lott,  v.  L 

2.  The  surface,  the  upper  side. 

"  Such  treoB  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
gronnd."— Bacon  .■  A'(i(.  UUt. 

3.  The  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  hair  upon 
it ;  the  forelock. 

"  All  the  stored  vengeance  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top:  Shaketp. :  Lear.  11.  A. 

4.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  plant :  as, 
turnip  tops. 

5.  Tlie  highest  place  or  rank;  the  most 
honourable  position  :  as,  To  be  at  the  top  of 
one's  class  or  profession. 

6.  The  highest  person  ;  the  chief,  the  head. 

"  Uow  would  you  be, 
If  he.  which  ia  the /op  of  judgment,  should 
But  Judge  you  aa  you  are." 

Sltiikesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  11.  1 

7.  The  utmost  degree ;  the  highest  point ; 
the  acme. 

"  Our  grlefa  are  risen  to  the  top." 

Shaketp. :  Fericlet.  IL  4. 

*  8.  The  eve  or  verge  ;  the  point. 

"  Ho  was  upon  the  top  of  his  marrlajre  with 
Mftf;ditlelue,  the  French  king's  daughter."— A'lioiie*.- 
lliit.  of  Turket. 

9.  Tliat  portion  of  a  cut  gem  whiuh  is 
between  the  extreme  margin  and  the  flat  face. 

10.  A  child's  top,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
conoid,  which  is  made  to  whirl  by  means  of  a 
string  or  whip. 

"  Not  big  euongh  to  bear  a  ■choolboy'a  top." 

Sfutketp.  :  tVinter'g  Tale.  II.  1. 

11.  (PL):  Top-boots  (q. v.). 

"  It  hat!  long  been  hia  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of 
his  own,  in  a  ^reen  coat,  kuee  cords,  and  topi," — 
Dickent:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

*  12.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice  in  vogue 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Both  dice  appeared  to  be  put  into  the  box, 
but  in  reality  one  was  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
box  between  the  fingers  of  the  person  playing. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  platform  surrounding  the  head 
of  the  lower  mast,  formed  of  timbers  called 
cross-trees, 


MAST,  SHOWING  TOP. 

topmast  shrouds,  and  ifj  also  a  place  of  rest 
for  the  men  aloft.  Tlie  tops  are  named  after 
the  respective  masts  to  which  they  belong,  as 
the  main-,  fore-,  and  mizzen-tops. 

2.  Joinery:  The  uppermost  piece  in  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

3.  Rope-making :  A  plug  with  three  grooves 
used  to  regulate  tlie  twist  of  a  rope  when 
three  strands  are  being  laid  up  (twisted). 

4.  Wool-manit/.  :  A  narrow  bundle  of 
slivers  of  long-stapled  wood,  containing  a 
pound  and  a  half.  The  slivers  are  made  by  a 
pair  of  combs. 

Bv  As  adj.  :  Being  on  or  at  the  top  or 
summit ;  highest,  extreme. 

"  Setting  out   at    top  speed."— F.  Brooke :    Fool  of 
QualUy.  i.  364. 

If  (1)  Colour-top :  A  form  of  top  modified  by 
the  late  J.  Clerk-Maxwell  for  colour  experi- 
ments. The  top  consists  of  a  thin  spindle 
with  a  point,  passing  through  a  heavy,  flat 
disc,  which  spins  a  long  time  when  set  in 
motion.  Discs  of  coloured  card  are  then  cut 
with  one  radial  slit  to  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
which  slips  over  the  spindle  of  the  top  ;  thus 
diff'erent  colours  can  be  superposed  so  as  to 
show  sectors  of  each  in  any  proportions,  and 
the  persistence  of  vision  presents  to  the  eye 
theeffect  of  the  mixture  when  the  topis  spun. 

(2)  Top  and  tnitt : 

Shiphuild. :  A  mode  of  working  plank  which 


dot'.s  lint  maintain  its  width  fruin  end  to  cnd- 
Tlie  top  of  one  plank  and  the  butt  uf  the 
other  are  worked  together  so  that  tho  two 
layers  make  a  double  breadth  of  even  width. 
•  (3)  Top  and  lop-gallant :  In  full  array  ;  iu 
full  llg;  in  full  force. 

"  Top  and  top-gallant,  all  In  bravo  array."* 

Peele:  Battle  of  Aleatar.  111.  ai 

(4)  Top  of  the  tree :  The  highest  position  In 
a  profession  or  the  like. 

(b)  Tops-and -bottoms :  Small  rolls  of  dough 
baKed,  cut  in  halves,  and  then  browned  in  an 
oven,  used  as  food  for  infants. 

(0)  To  tlie  top  of  one's  bent :  To  tho  utmost 
that  one's  inclination  or  bias  will  permit. 

top-annual,  5- 

Scots  Law:  An  annual  rent  from  a  houso 
built  in  a  burgh.    (Ogilvie.) 

top-armor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  top  railing  with  posts  and  netting 
on  the  top-sides. 

top-beam,  s.     A  collar-beam  (q.v.). 

top-block,  s. 

1.  Naut. :  A  single  iron-bound  honk-block. 
It  hooks  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  cap.  The  top 
pendants  are  rove  tlirough  the  top-blocks 
when  swaying  up  or  lowering  down  the  top- 
masts. 

2.  Vehicles :  A  projecting  piece  on  which 
the  bows  of  tlie  caiTiage-top  rest  when  down. 

top-boots,  s.  pi.  Boots  having  tops  of 
light-colouieil  leather,  us^d  chiefly  for  riding. 

top-breadth,  &  The  same  as  T<^ 
Hviber  line  (q.v.). 

top-brim,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  same  as  Top-rim  (q.v.^ 
top-card,  s.    [Flat,  C.  II.  3.J 
top-chain,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  chains  by  which  the 
lower  yard  is  sustained  if  the  slings  be  shot 
away. 

top-cloth,  s.  Tarred  canvas  to  cover 
hammocks  when  stowed  away  on  the  top  in 
action. 

top-coat,  s.    An  upper  or  overcoat. 

top-draining,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
draining  the  surface  of  land. 

top-dress,  v.t.  To  manure  on  the  sur- 
face, as  land. 

"  In  moist  land,  cutting  can  be  made  to  grow  If  set 
out  even  late  in  the  spnug.  especially  if  top-dreued 
•  '     '  "     ■■    ■■     rsilug     ■        '—'  ■-■"  ■    """ 


Utipazine,  April.  IBCO.  p.  62'i. 

A  dressing  of  manure 

6\tTiug."—Smith»on  r     Useful 


and  mulched."— .Slcriftnerj 

top-dressing,  s. 

on  the  surface. 

"  A    titp-dri'iiing     In 
Book  for  Fiirmert,  p.  12- 

*  top-filled,  a.  Filled  to  the  top ;  made 
toj.fnl. 

top-flat,  s.    [Top-card.  J 
top-fuller,  s. 

Smith. :  A  tool  with  a  narrow  round  edge, 
like  the  peeu  of  a  hammer,  and  having  the 
ordinary  hazel-rod  handle. 

top-gallant,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adjective: 

I.  Naut. :  Applied  to  the  mast,  rigging,  and 
sail  next  above  the 
topmast,  as,  main-  Font  rovai. 
top  -  gallant  mast, 
foretop-gallant 
shrouds,  or  braces ; 
mizzen  top-gallant 
sail. 

*  2.  Highest,  ele- 
vated. 

"  I  dare  appeal  to 
the  cousclencea  of 
top-gallant  sparks.  '— 
L'Sitriinnc 

'B,  As  substantive: 

1,  Naut.  :  The 
niast,  sail,  and  rig- 
ging next  above  the 
topmast. 

"A  Roodly  ship  with  hanners  bravely  dight. 
And  flag  in  her  top-gallant,  I  esiMcle," 

Spemer:   iVorUIt  Vanitie.  Iz. 

*  2.  The  highest  point,  the  summit,  th» 
pinnacle. 

■'  Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  >oy 
Must  be  my  convoy  iu  the  secret  night. 
Farewell."  Shakeip.  :  Romeo  <t  Juliet,  il.  «. 


FOIiEMAST,    SUOWINU 
TOP-OALLANT. 


b6il,  boj^ ;  p6^t,  j^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h ; 
-dan, -tian  =  sh^B.    -tion, -sion  :=  shun; -(ion, -gioa 


go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ :  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  -  C 
^  zhun,    -«ioiis,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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top-hamper,  s. 

Naut, :  The  mast,  spars,  and  rigging  of  a 
vessel ;  boats  iubuaid  and  on  their  davits ; 
horse  and  gang  cjisks,  anchors,  cabka,  and 
coiled  or  belayed  ropes  of  the  running  rig- 
ging. Sometimes  applied  to  any  unnecessary 
weight  above  deck. 

top-heavy,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  the  top'  or  upper  part 
heavier  than  the  lower,  so  as  to  be  liable  to 
topple  over. 

"  A  roof  should  not  be  too  heavy  nor  too  light;  hot 
of  the  two  extremt;a  &  house  top-heavy  Is  the  worst.'"  — 
H'crton  :  Architecture,  \i.  43. 

2.  Fig. :  Intoxicated.    {Slang.) 

*  top-honour,  s.     a  top-saiL 

"  With  hasty  reverence  their  tophonnuri  lower.* 
Prior :  Carmen  SectUare.  478. 

top-knot,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crest  or  knot  of  feathers 
upon  the  head  or  top,  as  of  a  bird  ;  also  an 
ornamental  knot  or  bow  worn  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  as  by  women. 

"Tbia  arrogtuice  amouuts  to  the  pride  of  au  ass  in 
hia  tmppiugs;  wheu 'tis  but  his  maat^r's  taking  . -nvjiy 
his  lop  Knot  to  make  an  ass  of  hitu  again." — L'Metrauffe, 

2.  Idithy. :  Phrynoriwmbus  iinimaculaiuSy 
ranging  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  allures 
of  Britain.  Bloch's  Topknot  is  Rhombus  punc- 
tatusy  a  oomparatively  small  species,  occnr- 
ring  in  the  English  Cliannel  and  on  tlie 
northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Giinther  (Stvly 
of  Fishes,  p.  555),  notes  that  these  flsh  are 
often  confounded.  By  some  authorities  the 
popular  names  are  reversed. 

top-lantern,  5. 

Naut. :  A  large  lantern  or  light  in  the  top 

of  a  vessel ;  a  top-light. 

top-light,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Top-lantern  (q-v.). 
top-lining,  s. 
N<^nitical : 

1.  The  lining  on  the  afterpait  of  the  top- 
eail,  to  prevent  the  top-brim  from  cha&ng  the 
top-sail. 

2.  A  platform  of  thin  board  nailed  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  cross-trees  on  a  vessel's  top. 

top-maul,  s. 

Naut. :  A  maul  kept  in  a  ship's  top  for 
di  iviiig  the  Sd  out  and  ia. 

top-niinor,  s. 

Uope-making :  One  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  individual  strands  are  drawn  on 
the  way  to  the  twisting-machine. 

*  top-proud,  a.    Frond  in  the  highest 

degree. 

"  This  top-proud  feUow,"   Shaketp. :  Benry  VIII.,  L  1. 

top-rail,  s. 

Carp. :  The  uppermost  rail  of  a  piece  of 
framing  or  waiix.scotmg. 

top -rim,  s. 

Naut. :  A  thin  piece  of  board  bent  round  a 
vessel's  top,  giving  it  a  finish,  and  covering 
in  the  ends  of  the  cross-trees  and  trestle-trees, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  top-sail  from  being 
chafed. 

top-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  to  sway  up  a  topmast. 
top- sail,  s. 

Naut. :  The  second  sail  above  the  deck  on 
any  mast  (main,  fore,  or  niizzen). 

"  And  when  he  waa  to  leewavil,  he  kept  about  to  the 
shoreward,  and  left  vs,  and  then  we  put  out  our  top- 
tailet B.uiig&ue  them  cha^ie-'—Backluyt:  Voifaffet.li.iO. 

Topsail-schooner : 

Naut. :  A  vessel  otherwise  schooner  rigged, 
but  carrying  a  square  sail  on  the  foremast. 

top-saw,  5.  The  upper  saw  of  a  pair  in  a 
ch'cular  saw-mill.  In  large  log.s,  the  lower  and 
larger  sawdoes  not  penetrate  to  the  upperedge. 

top-sawyer,  s. 

I.  Lit. :  The  sawyer  who  takes  the  upper 
stand  in  a  sawpit,  and  gets  higher  wages  than 
the  man  below. 

II,  Figuratively  : 

1.  One  who  holds  a  higher  position  than 
another  ;  a  cliief  over  others. 

"Wasn't  be  always  top~tawyer  among  yon  all?" — 
DtcTcena:  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xliii. 

2.  A  first-rate  man  in  any  line ;  an  eminent 
man  ;  an  aristocrat. 

"They  have  cot  a  top-tnieyer  from  Loudon  there." 
— B.  Ditraeli:  Sybil,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vi. 


top— tope 

top-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Inversely  conical,  with  a  contraction 
towards  the  point. 

top-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  shell  of  the 
genus  Turhinella,  from  the  fact  that  the  tyi'e- 
species,  TurbliieUa  pyrum,  is  by  no  means  un- 
like a  peg-top. 

top-Side,  5. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  top  or  upper  side. 

2.  Shipwnght.  (PI.):  The  upper  part  of  the 
ship's  sides. 

Top-side  line  : 

Shipbuild.  :  A  sheer  line  drawn  above  the 
top  timber  at  the  upper  side  of  the  gunwale. 

Top-side  of  round  of  beef: 

Cookery:  The  upper  part  of  the  round  or 
buttock.  It  makes  an  excellent  and  economi- 
cal roasting  joint. 

top-soil,  s.    The  upper  part  or  surface  of 

the  soil. 

top-soiling,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  taking 
oir  the  top-suil  of  laud  before  a  canal,  rail- 
way, &c,  is  begun. 

top-stone,  s.  A  stone  that  is  placed  on 
the  tup,  or  that  forms  the  top  of  anything. 

top-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  Tackle  used  in  swaying  a  topmast. 

top-timber,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  The  timber  next  above  the  fut- 
tock^  in  the  ribs  of  a  ship's  side. 

1[  (1)  Long  top-timber:  The  timberabove  each 
of  the  first  futtocks. 

(2)  Short  top-timber:  The  timber  above  each 
of  the  second  futtocks. 

(3)  Top-tiinber  line : 

Shipbuild. :  A  line  in  the  sheer  plan  drawn 
to  the  sheer  of  the  ship  fore  and  aft,  at  the 
height  of  the  under  side  of  the  gunwale  amid- 
ships, 

top-tool,  s,  A  tool  like  a  top-fuller,  but 
with  a  sharper  point. 

top,  v.i.  &  (.    [Top,  «.J 
*A-  Intransitive: 

1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  be  eminent. 

"These  long  ridges  of  lofty  and  toppinff  mormt&iua 
which  run  tiastand  west." — Derham:  Phyeico- Theology. 

2.  To  excel ;  to  rise  above  others. 

"  I  have  heard  say,  he  had  not  le&s  than  1,000  slaves, 
some  of  whom  vmtv  topping uicicbantB,  and  bod  many 
slaves  under  them." — Hampier.'  Voyages  (an.  I6S8). 

3.  To  predominate. 

"The  thoughts  of  tbe  mind  are  uninterruptedly 
employed  by  the  determination  of  tlie  will,  influenced 
by  topping  uneAsiness  while  it  lasts." — Locke :  Human 
C  rider  stand.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  xii 

4.  To  be  of  a  certain  height ;  to  measure  in 
height. 

B,  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  cover  on  the  top ;  to  cap. 

"  Her  I'ile,  far  off  appeaiiiit-  like  ii  mount 
Of  iiUbaater,  top't  with  goldeu  spires," 

JJUton:  P.  &..  iv.  548. 

2.  To  pass  over  the  top  of. 

"  Many  A  green  dog  would  endeavour  to  take  a  meuse 
iuatc.id  of  topphifj  the  brambles,  thereby  possibly 
fil'litcLog  a  claw."— /^7d,  March  19,  1887. 

3.  To  rise  above. 

"  A  gourd  planted  by  a  lar^e  pine,  climblDg  by  the 
bou^-ha  twined  abuut  tbem,  tiU  it  topped  and  covered 
the  uxe6."'~L' Estrange. 

*  i.  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 

"  If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still. 
But  wind  about  tlU  thou  hast  topped  the  bilL" 

Denham:  Uj  Prudence,  16*. 

5.  To  cut  off  the  top  of ;  to  crop,  to  lop. 

"These,  if  topped  and  tailed,  the  roots  retluced  to 
pulp,  and  the  leaves  passed  through  aohaff-cutter."— 
Field.  Oct  3.  1885. 

*  6,  To  outgo,  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

**  Topping  all  others  lu  boasting." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolamu.  II.  L 

*  7.  To  perform  eminently. 

*  8.  To  copulate  with  ;  to  tup,  to  cover. 

"  Cassio  did  top  her, '  i^hakesp. :  OtTieUo,  v.  2. 

XL  Naut. :  To  raise  one  end,  as  of  a  yard  or 
boom,  so  that  one  end  becomes  higher  than 
the  other. 

"All  .  .  .  topped  their  booms  for  home.''— Field, 
Sept.  4, 1886. 

1[  (1)  To  top  of:  To  complete  by  putting 
over  the  top  or  uppermost  part  of:  as,  To  top 
of  a  stack  of  hay ;  hence,  to  finish,  to  com- 
plete. 


•  (2)  To  top  over  tail,  *  To  tO}>pe  ouer  tayle : 
To  turn  head  over  hetls. 

"  To  tumble  ouer  aud  ouer,  to  toppe  ou«r  t<wl«,'— 
Aicham:  ToxopkUut,  p.  47. 

•  (3)  To  top  up  with :  To  finish  with  ;  to 
wind  up  with. 

"  Four  engage  to  go  haU-prico  to  the  play  at  ntght, 
and  top  up  wUh  oysters.  —Aiotorw.-  Bleak  Bouse. 
ch.  xi. 

*  top'-arch,  s.  [Lat.  toparcha,  from  Gr, 
TOTrdpvTjs,  Tonapxo';  {toparchis,  toparchos),  from 
Ton-os  (topos)  =  a  place,  and  Ipxa  (arekd)  ~  to 
rule.]  The  principal  man  in  a  place  or 
country  ;  the  governor  of  a  toparchy. 

"They  are  not  to  be  conceived  puteiit  monarchs.  but 
toparcha.  or  kmgs  of  narrow  territories."— Brow/ie: 
Viilgar  Errourt. 

*  top'-ar-Chy,  s.  [Gr.  ronapxia  (toparckla).'] 
[TupARCo.]  A  little  state,  consistingof  a  few 
cities  or  towns  ;  a  petty  country  governed  by 
a  to  parch. 

"  For  several  kings  swaying  their  ebouy  sceptres  m 
each  toparchy.  '—Herbert :  Travels. 

tO-pan,  s.    [Native  name,] 

Ornith. :  Tlie  Rhinoceros  Hornbill  (q.v.). 

to'-paz,  *  to-pas,  •  to-pase,  *  tu-pace, 

s.  [Fr.  topase,  from  Lat.  topazus,  topazoji^ 
tnpazion,  from  Gr.  T67rat,*os,  Tond^iov  (topazoSf 
topazion);  origin  doubtful.] 

1.  Min.:  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  or- 
tliorhombicsystem,  possessingahighly-perftct 
basal  cleava'^e,  columnar,  and  occasionally 
granular.  Hardness,  8-0  ;  sp.  gr.  3-4  to  3  Co  ; 
lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  shades  of  yellow, 
greenish,  bluish,  also  colourless  ;  transparent 
to  sub-translucent ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal ; 
pyroelectric.  Compos.  :  silicon,  15"17  ;  alu- 
minium, 29-58;  oxygen,  34-67;  fluorine,  20-58 
=  100,  with  the  formula,  Al20;((iSi02+iSiF2). 
Occurs  widt-'ly  distributed  in  gi-anite,  asso- 
ciated with  beryl,  tourmaline,  &c.  Topazes 
are  found  iu  the  United  States,  Russia,  Siberia, 
aud  other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  those  most 
prized  by  jewellers  come  from  Brazil. 

2.  Her. :  The  name  given  to  the  metal  or, 
when  borne  by  peers. 

topaz-rock,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  rock  occurring  at  Schnecken- 
stein.  Saxony,  consisting  of  large  fi-agmeuta 
of  tourmaline-schist  containing  topaz,  ce- 
mented together  by  quartz  and  lithomarge, 
topaz  also  being  crystallized  on  the  walls  ot 
cavities.  Forms  a  vein  of  considerable  thick- 
ness in  the  mica  schist. 

top'-a-za,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.J    [Topaz.] 

Ornith. :  Kings,  King  Huniming-binls ;  ft 
genus  of  Trochilidffi,  with  two  species,  having 
two  tail-feathers  elongate  and  crossed.  To- 
paza  pella,  the  more  common  species,  is  found 
in  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  extending  into  Brazil 
and  up  the  Amazon,  being  replaced  on  the  Rio 
Negro  by  T.  pyra. 

to-paz'-d-lite,  s.  [Eng.  topaz;  o  connect., 
and  Gr.  Aitfos  (litlios)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  topaao- 
lith.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  garnet,  found  in  small 
crystals  of  a  topaz-yellow  colour  at  Ala,  Pied- 
mont. Dana  includes  it  among  the  lime-iron- 
ganiets  (andradite). 

tope  (1),  8.  [Hind.]  A  grove  or  clump  of 
trees. 

"  The  fine  mango  t<^>pes  in  the  neighboarbood  of  our 
c&ani."— Field,  April  4,  1886. 

tope  (2),  5.    [Probably  a  Cornish  word.] 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  either  of  the 
speeiescf  the  genus  Galeus.  The  Common 
Tope,  Galeus  canis,  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  all  temperate  and  tropical  seas, 
ranging  as  far  as  California  and  Tasmania.  It 
is  about  six  feet  long,  dark  asn  jrray  above  and 
white  below.  It  is  often  called  the  Miller's 
Dog  and  Penny  Dog,  though,  aecording  to 
some  authorities,  the  first  name  is  properly 
applicable  only  to  young  fish. 

tope  (3),  s.     [Pali  st'hupo  :  Sansc.  st'hupa.] 

Archaiol. :  The  popular  name  for  a  particular 
kind  of  Buddhist  monument  common  in  India 
and  the  south-east  of  Asia.  The  word  tope 
has  reference  to  the  general  form  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  is  a  particular  form  of  or  develop- 
ment from  the  tumulus  (q.v.),  and  may  be 

(1)  Memorial,   built  upon  celebrated  spots; 

(2)  Dedicatory,  consecrated  to  the  Supreme 
Buddha  ;  or  (3)  Sepulchral,  containing  remains 
or  relics,  in  which   case  they   are  properly 


l^te.  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wf^U,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  a.u  =  kw* 
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termed  Dagv)"oas,  and  are  frequt-ntly  fouud  in 
temples.  The  other  forms  are  usually  inde- 
pendent structures.  From  Pali  Buddhistic 
writings  it  appears  that  topes  were  in  exis- 
tence before  the  time  of  8akya.  and  were  ob- 
jects of  reverence  to  the  people.  The  oldest 
topes  are  in  the  shape  of  cupolas,  generally 
spherical,  but  sometimes  elliptical,  resting  on 
a  cylindrical,  quadrangular,  or  polygonal  base, 
rising  either  in  a  straight  or  in  an  inclined 
line,  or  in  terraces.  The  top,  surrounded  by 
a  balcony  of  pillars,  is 
generally  crowned  by  a 
structure,  generally 
quadrangular,  but  some- 
times having  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  pyramid, 
and  over  this  is  a  roof  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted 
um  brella.  Sometimes 
several  umbrellas  are  \)ve- 
Bent,  placed  one  over  the 
other,  as  is  the  case  in  a 
rock-eut  tope  in  Ajunta, 
where  they  assume  some- 
what the  character  of  a 
spire.     The  largest  topes  tope. 

were  probably  dedica- 
tory ;  the  most  numerous  are  the  sepul- 
chral topes,  built  of  all  sizes,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  material,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  deceased.  The  cupola  was  intended  to 
represent  the  water-bubble,  the  Buddhistic 
symbol  of  the  hoUowness  of  the  world  ;  and 
tlie  extended  umbrella  probably  typified  the 
royal  dignity  possessed  by  a  Buddhist  saiitt. 
The  number  of  terraces  and  stories  had  like- 
wise a  symbolical  import.  The  illustration  re- 
presents a  tope  at  Manikyala,  in  the  Punjaub. 

•  tope,  v.i,  [Ft.  t&per  —  to  cover  a  stake  ; 
loel.  tapa  =  a  word  used  by  gamblers,  and  by 
persons  drinking  =  I'll  pledge  you.]  To  drink 
hard  ;  to  drink  strong  or  spirituous  liquors  to 
excess. 

"  The  Jolly  membere  of  a  toping  club." 

Butler  :  Epigram  on  a  Club  of  Sott,  L 

to-pee',  to-pi',  s.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  Ac] 
A  covering  for  the  head  ;  the  cork  or  pith 
helmets  worn  by  soldiers.     {East  Indies.) 

topee-ipallali,  topi-wala,  s.  [Hind. 
=  hat-fellow,  i.e.  =  one  who  wears  a  liat.] 
A  derogatory  term  employed  by  natives  of 
India  to  designate  Europeans.    (Bal/our.) 

top'-er,  s.  [Eng.  top(e\  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
drinks  hard  ;  a  sot,  a  drunkard. 

"  Sits  among  his  fellow  topert  at  the  twopeuDy 
club."— Search.-  Liffhi  of  A'ature,  voL  i,  pt  i.,  ch.  v. 

tOp'-et,  5.      [TOUPET.] 

•  top'-ful,  *  top'-fuU,  a.    [Eng.  top,  v. ;  'full] 

1.  Full  to  the  top  or  brim  ;  brimful. 

'  'Tis  wonderful 
out  of  their  disco 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offeuce." 

SKaketp.  :  Eing  John,  iii.  4. 

a.  Very  high,  lofty. 

"  The  top  of  all  the  topful  heav'na," 

Chapman:  Somer ;  Iliad  v.  761. 

tdph,  toph'-iis,  s.  [Lat.  tophus,  to/us  =  tufa 
or  tuff,  a  species  of  volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy 
texture.] 

1,  A/in.  :  The  same  as  Tuff  (q.v.). 

"  111  the  coustruction  of  this  vault,  the  priuciple  of 
using  freestone  for  the  ribs.  Hud  toptt  for  the  luuiuels, 
has  not  been  fi.iUowi:6."—ArchcEologia,  xvii.  8o. 

2.  Siirg. :  A  soft  tumour  on  a  bone  ;  also  a 
concretion  in  the  joints.    {Dunglison.) 

t<!i-pha'-9e-ous  (or  ceons  as  shiis),  a. 

IToPH.]      Pertaining    to  a  toph  or  tophus ; 
gritty,  sandy. 

'*  Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  (ophaceotLS 
chalky  matter,  but  not  a  clear  substance.''— 'Irfiu/^ 
not :  On  Aliments,  ch.  Iv. 

T6'-phet,-tTd'-phetli,5.  ['H.eh.Tybr\(Topheth). 
Various  etymologies  have  been  given.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  rtn  {toph)  =  &  drum,  a  timbrel,  a  tam. 
bourine,  which  was  said  to  liave  been  beaten 
to  drown  the  cries  of  children  burnt  in  the 
fire  to  Jdoloch  (q.v.).  Gesenius  considers  topJiet 
to  be  =  a  spittle,  that  which  is  vomited,  from 
n;,pi  (tupk)  =  an  obsolete  Aiamsan  verb  =  to 
spit,  and  believes  the  allusion  to  be  to  the 
disgust  excited  by  the  place.] 

Script. :  A  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  considered  by  Milton  (see  ex- 
tract) to  be  identical  with  the  valley  of  Hin- 
noni,  but  described  in  Scripture  as  in  that 
valley  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;    Jer.  vii.  31).      It 


was  south-east  of  Jerusiilem  (Jer.  \\x.  2),  and 
had  been  prepared  of  old  for  some  king  of 
Israel,  or  for  Moloch  (q.v.)  (Isa.  xxx.  33). 
Whatever  its  primary  design,  "high  places" 
were  erected  there,  ami  it  became  the  chief 
seat  of  tlie  worship  of  Moloch  in  Palestine 
(;i  Kings  xxiii.  10  ;  Jer.  vii.  31).  Josiah  not 
merely  stopped  that  cruel  form  of  idolatry, 
but  detiled  the  place  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;  Jer. 
xix.  13),  apparently  by  making  it  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  filth  of  the  capital.  It  became  a 
burial  ground,  ultimately  overcrowded  witli 
bodies  (Jer,  vii.  31, 32 ;  xix.  6, 11).  [Gehenna, 
Moloch.] 

"  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Toph^t  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  culled,  the  type  of  hell. " 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  104. 

tdph'-in,  5.    [Toph.]    a  kind  of  sandstone. 

toph'-US,  s.     [Toph.] 

t6-pi'»  s.    [Topee.  J 

td'-p3E-a,  s.  [Lat.]  A  fanciful  style  of  mural 
decoration,  consisting  of  landscapes  of  a 
very  heterogeneous  character,  resembling 
tliose  of  the  Clnnese,  much  used  in  the  Pom- 
peian  houses. 

•  to-pi-ar'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  topiary  ;  -an.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  or  practising  topiary  work. 

*  to'-pi-ar-y,  a.  [Lat.  topiarius  =  pertaining 
to  ornamental  gardening,  from  topia  (opera)  = 
ornamental  gardening,  from  Gt.  totfo?  (topos) 
=:a  place;  Fr.  topiaire,]  Shaped  by  cutting 
or  clipping;  as,  topiary  work,  which  consists 
in  giving  all  kinds  of  fanciful  forms  to  arbours 
and  thickets,  trees  and  hedges. 

"  No  tojiiary  hedce  of  ((uickeet 
Was  e'er  so  neatly  cut  or  thickset" 

Butler :   WeakTiess  A  Miaery  of  Man. 

top'-ic,  *  top'-iok,  *  t6p'~icke,  s.  A  a.  [Fr. 
topiques  =  topicks,  books  or  places  of  logical] 
invention  {Cotgrave),  from  Lat.  topica,  neut.  pi. 
of  topicus,  from  Gr.  T0Trt*f6s  (topikos)  =  loc&l, 
from  TOTTos  (topos)  =  a  place  ;  Ital.  topica.] 

A.  As  s^ihstantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

I.  The  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument, 
literary  composition,  or  conversation  ;  the 
subject  of  any  distinct  portion  of  a  discourse, 
&c.  ;  the  matter  treated  of ;  theme. 

"  We  are  much  to  blame,  that  w©  banish  religious 
topicks  fri-'Di  our  diacourae."— 5ecAer .-  Sennont,  vol. 
iv..  eer.  16. 

*  2.  An  argument. 

"  Contumacious  persons  whom  no  topiet  caD  work 
upon."—  Witkins.     (Webstm:) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rhet. :  A  gener.fi  truth  or  statement 
applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  individual  cir- 
cumstances ;  a  general  maxim  or  dictum  re- 
garded as  being  of  use  in  argument  or  oratory ; 
a  general  head  or  department  of  thought  to 
which  any  maxim  belongs  ;  one  of  the  various 
general  forms  of  argument  to  be  employed  in 
probable,  as  distinguished  from  demonstrative 
reasoning. 

"  These  topics  or'loci,  were  no  other  than  general 
Ideas  applicable  to  a  n-eat  many  different  subjects, 
which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult.  In  order  to 
find  out  materialB  for  bis  epeecb."— B/air,*  Rhetoric, 
lect.  32. 

2.  Med.  :  An  external  remedy  ;  a  remedy  for 
local  application  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
body  :  as,  a  plaister,  a  jioultice,  a  blister,  &c. 

"  In  the  cure  of  strumie,  the  topicks  ought  to  be  dis- 
cutient," — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  As  adjective : 

•  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a  particular 
place  or  locality  ;  loc^l. 

"  All  ye  topic  gods,  that  do  inhabit  here." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  8.  SO. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  topic  or  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  a  topic 
or  maxim :  hence,  merely  probable,  as  an 
argument 

4.  Made  up  of  commonplaces. 

"To  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  concordance 
and  a  topic  folio." — AtUton  :  Areopagitica. 

II.  Med. :  Pertaining  or  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body. 

"  The  places  ought  before  the  application  of  those 
topicke  niedicines.  to  be  well  prepared  with  the  razour. 
and  a  eiunpisine  or  rubicative  made  of  nju~'-ard-eeed, 
untill  tlie  place  look  red."— P.  Bolland :  Plinie,  bk. 
xxix..  ch.  VL 

top'-ic-al,  n.     [Eng.  to^nc  ;  -oL]    The  same  as 
Topic,  o,  (q.v.). 
U  Applied  specifically  to  a  music-hall  song, 


In  which  the  vocalist  deals  with  topics  of  the 

day. 

"  To  the  now  welt-knuwu  tupiral  chant  which  ha 
sani;,  lu  Hamlet  garb.  lUxey  lulded  AD  Bi)ropaii  far»- 
well  verso.'  —A'^erpp,  Sept,  6,  Ittutt. 

topical -coloring,  «.  a  tpi-ra  used  in 
calico-printing  to  iudirutt- that  the  color  or 
mordant  is  applied  tuBp'cillc  portions  of  the 
cloth  forming  the  pattern,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  application  of  color  to  the  cloth  in  a 
dye-bath. 

"  top'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  topical ;  -ly.}  In  a 
topical  n'lanner  ;  locally ;  with  limitation  to 
some  particular  part. 

"  Which  topically  applyed  become  a  Phaeuigmus  or 
rubifying;  medicine."— BrowfW.-  ru/^ar  JPrrouri.  bk. 
ill..  CD,  ill. 

t6p'-it,  5.    [Top.]    The  top-piece  of  a  train  of 

rods  iu  well-boring. 

*  top'-less,  a.     [Eng.  (op  ;  -less.] 

1.  So  high  as  to  have  no  visible  top;  very 
lofty. 

"  But  thine,  the  keystone  of  his  topleita  tower 
Iseult.  ia  one  with  Love's  own  lordliest  name." 
A.  V.  Swinbtiriif  :  Tristram  of  I.yoneste.  ilL 

2.  Having  no  superior;  supreme. 

■'  Sometime,  great  Aganienuion, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on." 

Shaketp. :  TroUus  Jr  CrestitiO,  1 1 

top-man,  s.     [Eng.  top,  and  man.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  top-sawyer  (q.v.). 
"  The  pit-aaw  enters  the  one  end  of  the  stuff,  the 
tnpniati  at  the  top,   and  the  pitman   under  him."— 
Moxon  :  Mechanical  Ejcercises. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  man  standing  on  the  top;  a 
topsman. 

top'-mast,  s.     [Eng.  top,  and  mast..] 

Naut.:  The  mast  above  the  lower  mast; 
the  second  from  the  deck,  and  below  the  top- 
gallant mast. 

•'  He  travels,  and  I  too.    I  tread  his  deck. 
Ascend  bis  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,"  Cowper  :  Tusk,  iv.  116. 

top'-mdst,  a.  [Eng.  top,  and  mA)st.]  Highest, 
uppermost. 

■"  With  offer'd  vows,  in  Illou's  topmost  tower." 
Pope  -■  Bomer ;  Iliad  vi.  112. 

to-pog'-ra-plier,  s.  [Gr.  Ton-o-ypa^.o?  (pypo- 
grapkos),  'from  Ton-os  (topos)  =  a  place,  and 
ypd<i)u)  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  One  who  writes 
descriptions  of  a  particular  country,  town, 
district,  tract  of  land,  or  city ;  one  skilled  in 
topography. 

■■  Two  officers  of  the  17th  Regiment,  one  of  whom 
will  act  as  topographer."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  3xi\y  2i, 

1864. 

top-o-graph'-ic,  t6p-6-grS.ph'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  topograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  topography  ;  descriptive  of  a  place 
or  country. 

"  First,  touching  the  topographtcar  descilptlon  of 
this  mighty  empU-e."— ffacWwi/r ;   V'-yaga.  iii.  93. 

topo^aphical-sarveying,  s.    [Sue- 

V  EYING.] 

top-o-graph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  topo- 
graphical; -hj.]  In  a  topographical  manner; 
after  the  manner  of  topography. 

■•  My  defects  will  be  perfectly  sopplyd  by  such  who 
Bh&U  topograph icalh/ tTti&t  of  this  subject  lu  relation 
to  thU  county  alone."— /W(er  .■  Worthies ;  Kent. 


[Eng.    topograph^y) ; 


to-pog'-ra-phist,  s. 

-id.]     A  topographer. 

'■  Captain  Vaf«  and  a  Russian  topographist  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Murghab  Valley." — Tijnes,  March  29, 1886. 

to-pog'-ra-phy,   *to-pog-ra-phie,   s. 

[Fr,  topographie  ~  the  description  of  a  place  ; 
Lat.  topograph  ia,  from  Gr.  Tonoypaifiia  (topogra- 
phia).']  [Topogr-^pher.]  The  description  of 
a  particular  place,  city,  town,  district,  manor, 
parish,  tract  of  land;  a  detailed  description  of 
a  country  or  region,  including  its  cities, 
towns,  villages,  castles,  and  natuml  features. 
Topography  is  thus  more  descriptive  and  more 
detailed  than  geography. 

"  In  onr  topographie  we  have  at  large  set  forth  and 

described  the  site  of  the  land  of  Ireland."- ^o/tftaAed  .• 

Conguest  qf  Ireland.    jPreL) 

^  Military  topography :  The  minute  descrip- 
tion of  places  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptability  to  militarj*  purposes. 

*  to-p6l'-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  totto?  (topos)  =  a 
place,  and  AaTpeia(7«/reia)  ~  service,  worship.  J 
Excessive  reverence  for  or  worship  of  a  place 
or  places  ;  adoration  of  a  place  or  spot. 

*  to-pol'-O-g^,  s.  [Gr.  TOTTo?  (topos)  =  a  place, 
and  Adyo?  (toqos)  =  a  word.]  The  art  or 
method  of  assisting  the  memory  by  associa- 


hSm^  hS^ ;  p6iit,  j<$^ ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  ^hin.  benph ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oiaii,  -tian  =  shaA.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§io&  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioiis,  -sious  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  t>^l«  d^ 
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ting  the  objects  to  be  remembered  with  some 
place,  tiie  parts  of  which  are  well  known. 

to-pon'-d-my,  s.  [Gr.  tottos  {topos)  =  a  place, 
iiiul  ocofia  {inioma)  =  a  name.]  The  place- 
names  of  a  country  or  district ;  a  register  of 
such  names. 

tOp-O-nym'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  top07iom(y)  ; 
-ical.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  toponomy  or  place- 
names. 

tdp'-o-plioiief  «.  An  instrument  for  local- 
izing the  direction  of  souDdB,  as  in  a  fog  at 
eea. 

tSp'-per,  s.    [Eng.  top;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tops  or  excels;  anything  su- 
perior.   {Colloq.) 

2.  An  equilateral,  single-cut  file,  or  float, 
used  by  comb-makers. 

3.  The  stump  of  a  smoked  cigar;  the  to- 
bacco wliich  is  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe- 
bowl. 

•  top'-pi9e,  "  tip-pi9e.  v.i.  or  (.  [Tapish.] 
To  cover,  to  liide,  to  lie  hid. 

"  Like  a  rauger 
Hay  toppice  where  lie  likes." 

Lady  AUmonji  |ie&9). 

tdp'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Top,  s.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Rising  aloft ;  lofty,  eminent. 

"  Kidges  of  lofty  atid  topping  uiou n tains,"— flerAam. 

2.  Eminent,  preeminent,  surpassing,  great, 
flourishing. 

•■  The  toppingest  shopkeepers  Id  the  city.*— T. 
Brawn      Works,  ii.  258. 

*  3.  Fine,  noble,  gallant. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  tops ;  the  act  of  cut- 
ting off  the  top. 

2.  A  branch,  &c.,  of  a  tree  cut  off. 

3.  The  act  of  reducing  to  an  exact  level  the 
points  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

4.  (PI-):  That  which  comes  from  hemp  in 
the  process  of  hatchelling. 

II.  NaiU. :  Lifting  one  end  of  a  yard  higher 
than  the  other  end. 
%  Topping  &  lopping :  A  term  used  to  ex- 

fffess  the  right  to  cut  the  tops  of  trees  and 
op  the  lower  branches,  granted  under  certain 
conditions  in  some  forests. 

topplng-llft,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  tackle  for  raising  tlie  outer  end 
of  a  gaflf  or  boom. 

If  Davit  topping-lifi. 

Naiit. :  A  rope  made  fast  to  the  outer  end 
of  a  davit,  and  rove  through  a  block  made  fast 
to  a  vessel's  mast  aloft,  with  a  tackle  attached. 
It  assists  in  keeping  the  anchor  clear  of  the 
rail  when  bringing  it  on  board  to  be  stowed 
on  deck. 

•  top'-ping-ly,  *  top-ping-lle,  adv.  &  a. 

[Eng.  topping  ;  -ly.] 

A.  ^5  adverb : 

1.  Splendidly,  nobly. 

"  I  inean  to  niBrry  her  toppingly."— Jarvi* :  Don 
Quixote,  pL  ii.,  bk.  lii..  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Proudly,  di.sdainfully. 

B.  As  adj. :  Eminent,  great,  gay,  showy. 

"  These  toppinglie  guests  be  lii  number  but  ten," 
Tusser  :  Huibandry  ;  April. 

top' -pie,  V.i.  &  (.     [Eng.  top ;  dimin.  suff.  -le.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  fall  over  or  forward,  as 
from  a  height  or  top ;   to  pitch  or  tumble 
down.     (Usually  followed  by  over.) 

"  Here  they  burrow  and  mine  until  the  tallest 
htniaes  in  the  town  are  liable  at  ajiy  moment  to  topple 
ovttr  or  to  Buhside."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  5,  1887. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  throw  down  or  over ;  to 
overturn. 

"  He  toppled  crags  from  the  precipice, 
And  wbataoe'er  was  built  by  day 
In  the  night  was  awei>t  away." 

Longfellow :  Qolden  legend,  v. 

tdp'-plUkg,  a.     [Eng.  topplie)  ;  -ing.)    Falling 
forward  ;  ready  to  fall. 
"And  tojipUng  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perjjeiidicuiar  places." 

Byron  r  Heaven  A  Earth,  1.  3. 

•  top'-right  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  top,  and 
right.]     Erect,  topmost. 

"  His  topright  crest  from  crown  downe  battred  fallea." 
Phaer:    Virgil;  .£neid  ix. 

•  top-side-tur'-vy,  adv.  [See  def.]  The 
same  as  Topsyturvy  (q.v.). 


*  tdp'-si-turn,  v.t.  ITopsvTUBVY.J  To  up- 
set, to  overthrow. 

"By  his  travail  topiiturneth  them." 

Sytvetter:  The  rocacion  7«. 

tdps'-man,  s.     [Eng.  top,  and  inan.] 

1.  A  topman  (q.v.). 

2.  A  chief  or  liead  cattle-drover. 

*  top-S^-tur'-vi-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  topsyturvy; 
-ly.]  In  an  inverted  or  reversed  state ;  upside 
down. 

"  Has  done  some  clever  thluRs  in  hla  time,  can  sing 
a  good  song,  and  might  well  l>e  employed  for  Faust 
viewed  toptyturvily."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  5,  1886. 

top-sy-tur'-vy,  *  top-sie-tur-vie,  adv. 

[A  word  variously  explained.  Trench  considers 
it  a  corruption  of  topside  the  other  way,  as 
in  Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  xxiii.,  *'  His  words  are  to  be  turned  topside 
t'other  ivay  to  understand  them."  Fitzedward 
Hall  prefers  top  set  turned.  ;  and  Skeat  top  side 
turfy — i.e.,  the  top  side  set  on  the  turf  or 
ground.  Otliers  take  it  as  top  side  turf-way, 
which  has  the  same  meaning.]  In  an  inverted 
position  ;  upside  down  ;  with  the  bottom  up- 
wards and  top  or  head  downwards. 

"  It  is  truth  topB.i/turvy,  entirely  logical  and  absurd." 
— Thackeray :  Englith  BamourisU,  lect.  i, 

"  top-a^-tnr'-v^,  v.t,  &  i.    [Topsyturvy, 

adv.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  upset, 
to  bewilder. 

"My  poor  mind  la  all  topsyturvied.'— Richardton  : 
Pamela,  ii.  id, 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  turn  upside  down ;  to 
invert  one's  position. 

"In  the  top$>/turveying  course  of  lime."— Southty : 
Doctor,  ch.  xzxix. 

*  top-sj^-tiir'-vy-doin,  s.    [Eng.  topsyturvy ; 

-doin,.]  A  state  of  things  in  which  everything 
is  turned  upside  down  or  reversed. 

"The  view  of  cynical  topsyturpydom  which  haa  been 
so  long  worked  with  success  at  length  shows  signs  of 
exhfiastioii."—AthencBU7n,  March  21,  1885.  p.  384. 

*  top-sy-tur-vy-fit-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng. 
topsyttiriyyfy  ;  -cation.]  An  upsetting  ;  a  turn- 
ing topsjiiurvy. 

"A  teguXar  topgut>^rvyfi<7alion  of  morality."— TftocA^- 
ray  :  Paris  Sketch-book  ;  Mad.  Sand. 

*  top-sy-tur'-vy-fy,  *  top-ay-tur'-vi-fly, 

v.t.  [Eng.  topsyturvy;  -fy.]  To  turn  upside 
down. 

"  Vivisection  is  topsyturoyfled  in  a  manner  far  from 
pleasing  to  humanity."— />ni?i/  Telegraph,  Nov.  26. 
1885.  p.  2. 

toque  (que  as  k),  toquet,  s.    [Fr.  =  a  cap ; 
Sp.  toca  ;  Ital.  tocca ;  Armor.  t6k  ;  Wei.  toc  = 
a  hat  or  bonnet.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  kind  of  bonnet  or  head-dress. 

"The  policemen  on  duty,  protected  so  far  as  their 
heads  were  concerned  by  solar  toques."— Daily  News, 

July  16.  1881. 

2.  A  small  nominal  money  of  account  used 
in  trading  on  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa;  forty  cowries  make  one  toque,  and 
five  toques  one  hen  or  galinlia.     {Simriwnds.) 

II.  Zool. :  The  genus  Macacus. 

tor,  s.  [Wel.=  a  bulge,  a  hill.]  A  high  pointed 
rock  or  hill.  It  occurs  frequently  in  place- 
names  in  the  soutli-west  of  England,  and 
especially  in  Devonshire,  as  Glastonbury  Tor, 
Torbay,  Torquay,  &c. 

"  Here  are  no  tors,  no  coomhes,  hardly  a  grove,  and 
no  quaint  ur  sudden  contrasts  in  colouring,"— /"ie/d. 

Dec  38.  1885. 

tor'-ah,    tor'-a,  thbr'-ah  (th  as  t),  s. 

[Heb.  m^n  {torah)  =  a  law,  from  rri^  {yarah) 
=  to  point  out.] 

Hebrew  Literature :  A  law  ;  a  definite  com- 
mandment laid  down  by  any  recognized  autlio- 
rity.  When  used  with  the  definite  article, 
the  word  refers  specifically  to  the  written  or 
Mosaic  law,  and  often  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

tor'-ban-ite,  s.  [After  Torbane  Hill,  near 
Bathgate,  Scotlana,  where  found  ;   suff.  -ite 

(,mn.).:\ 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  substance  fornieily 
largely  used  as  a  source  of  supply  for  paraffin, 
&c.,  which  it  yielded  by  destructive  distilt.n- 
tion.  Resembles  a  bituminous  shale,  hut 
various  analyses  show  that  it  has  a  toleralily 
uniform  composition,  the  mean  of  five  analyses 
yielding:  carbon,  81-15;  hydrogen,  11'4S  ; 
oxygen,  about  6'0;  nitrogen,  1*37  =  100.  Ex- 
cluding the  nitrogen,   the  formula    becomes 


very  nearly  C4oH,}g02-25.  which  requires  car- 
bon, 82'19  ;  hydrogen,  11'64;  oxygen,  6'17. 

tor'-ber-ite,  s.    [Torbernite.] 

tor-bem-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Torber  (Lat 
Torbernus)  Bergmann,  the  chemist;  suff.  -ite 
iMin.).2 
Min.  :  Tlie  same  as  Uranite  (q.v.). 

tore,  s.    [See  def.]    The  same  as  Torque  (q.v.). 

"  Two  interesting  papers  '  On  the  Tore  of  the  Celts, 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  will  be  found  in  the  Archxolog- 
ical  Journal  (ii.  368,  iii.  2')."—Evan$!  Ancient  Broru* 
of  Great  /iritain.  p.  876. 

torge,  s.    [Torch.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Wreath  (q.v,). 

tor^h,  *  torche,  «.  [Fr.  torche,  from  Low 
Lat.  tortia,  tortiai=  a  torch,  from  Lat.  tortus, 
pa.  par.  of  torqiuo  ■=  to  twist,  because  made  of 
a  twisted  roll  of  tow  or  the  like.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  light  to  be  carried  in  the 
hand,  made  of  some  combustil>le  substance, 
as  resinous  wood,  twisted  flax,  hemp,  &c., 
soaked  with  tallow  or  other  inflammable  sub- 
stance ;  a  large  candle  ;  a  flambeau.  Torches 
for  military  purposes  are  made  of  a  number 
of  strands  of  twine,  slightly  twisted,  or  of 
old  rope,  covered  with  a  composition  to  give 
light,  consisting  of  tallow,  wax,  and  rosin,  or 
equivalent  ingredients. 

"We  then  had  the  town  open  before  us.  and  pre- 
sently saw  lighted  (ovcArt«.  or  candles,  all  the  town 
over  I  whereas  before  the  guu  was  tired  there  was  but 
one  lighL"—Dampier  .    Vojjages  (an.  1684). 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Verbascuvi  lliapsus.  So  named 
because,  according  to  Parkinson  and  Coles, 
quoted  by  Prior,  the  stalks  were  formerly 
dipped  in  suet  to  burn  at  funerals,  and  else- 
where. According  to  Lyte,  quoted  by  Bi'itten 
&  Holland,  because  the  plant  with  its  yellow 
flowers  resembles  a  wax  taper. 

torch  -  bearer,  s,  One  who  attends 
.-mother  with  a  torch ;  one  who  carries  a 
torch. 

"  To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Maulua. ' 

Shakesp. :  Itomeo  &  Juliet,  liL  5. 

torch-dance,  5.  A  dance  in  which  each 
performer  carries  a  torch, 

torch-light,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  light  of  a  torch  or  of 
torches. 

"It  la  of  a  mellow  colour,  and  has  great  force  and 
brilliancy:  It  is  illuminated  by  torch-light."— Rey- 
noldM:  A  Journey  to  Flanders  A  Holland. 

B.  As  adj. :  Done  or  performed  by  the  light 
of  torches  :  as,  a  torch-light  procession. 

torch-race,  s.  A  kind  of  race  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  at  certain  festivals,  in  which 
the  runners  carried  lighted  torches,  which 
were  passed  from  one  to  another  in  a  manner 
not  now  well  understood. 

*  torch-ataflf,  s.  The  staff  of  a  torch,  by 
which  it  is  carried. 

"  The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand." 

Shakesp. :  Beyiry  V.,  if.  ^ 

torch-thistle,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Cactacean  genus  Cereus.  So 
named  because  the  species  are  used  by  the 
Indians  for  torches. 

torch-wood,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resinous  wood  fit  for  mak- 
ing torches. 

"High  mountain  coimtries,  wimly,  and  covered 
with  snow,  bear  ordinarily  trees  that  yield  torch-wood 
and  pitch,  as  pines,  cone-trees,  and  such  like  "—P. 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  662. 

2.  Bot. :  The  genus  Cereus,  spec.  C.  heptago- 
nus.     [Torch-th  istle.  ] 

tor^h,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Plaster. :  To  point  the  inside  joints  of  slating 
laid  on  lath  with  hair  and  lime. 

•  toryh'-er,  s.  [Eng.  torch,  s.  :  -er.]  One 
who  gives  light. 

"  Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring." 

Shakesp.  ■  All's  fVelt.  iL  1 

t  tor9h'-fire,  s.  [Eng.  torch,  s.,  and  fire.] 
The  light  of  torches. 

"A  balcony  lay  black  beneath,  until 
Out,  amid  a  gush  of  torchfire.  grey-haired  men 
Came  on  it,  and  har.ingiied  trie  people." 

Browning:  Sordello,  iiL 

*  torph'-less,  a.  [Eng.  torch,  s.  ;  -less.]  With- 
out a  corch  ;  not  liglited  ;  dark. 

"  It  is  resolved— they  march— consenting  Nigiit 
GuideH  with  her  stir  their  dim  and  torchtess  flight.' 
Byron :  Lara,  ii.  12. 


f&te,  f^t.  I^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t» 
or.  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =^  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  -  kw. 
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tor'-cu-lar,  s.    [Lat.,  from  (orgi«o  =  to  twist.) 
Surg. :  A  tourniquet  (q.v.). 
toroular-Heroplilll,  s. 

Anat. :  The  common  point  to  which  the 
sinuses  contained  in  the  several  processes  or 
fuUs  of  the  dura  tnater  converge.    (Quain.) 

tor-dy'-li-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat. 
tordytion,  tordylon ;  Or.  Jop&vKiov  (tordulion), 
T6pSv\ov  (tordulon)  =  hartwort.     (See  def.)J 

Bot. :  Hartwort ;  a  genus  of  Peucedanidie. 
Umbels  compound ;  bracts  and  bracteoles 
linear,  or  none  ;  petals  incurved  at  the  tip ; 
carpels  with  three  dorsal  and  two  distant 
marginal  ribs,  all  indistinct,  with  one  or  three 
vittie  in  their  interstices.  Known  species 
twelve,  from  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Old 
Wurld.  One  is  British,  Tordylium  maximum. 
It  has  a  hispid  stem,  and  pinnate  leaves,  with 
one  to  three  pairs  of  pinnatifld  leaflets,  and 
small  umbels  of  white  or  pink  subsessile 
flowers. 

tore.  pret.  ofv.    [Tear,  v.] 

^  It  is  used  rarely  as  a  pa.  par. 

"  Tet  was  his  helmet  hacked  and  hewed. 
His  acton  pierced  and  t'>re." 

Scott :  EiM  of  St.  John. 

tore  (1),  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  dead  grass 
that  remains  on  mowing  land  in  winter  and 
spring. 

"  Proportion  according  to  roweo  or  tort  upon  the 
ground.  '—Mortimer :  Busbandr]/. 

tore  (2),  S.     [TORUS.I 

tor-e-a-dor',  tor-re -a-dor",  s.  [Sp.,  from 
t-oro  (Lat.  /au7^f5)  =  a  bull.]  A  bull-fighter, 
especially  one  who  flghts  on  horseback. 

to-re'-m-a,  s.  [Named  after  Olaf  Toren,  a 
Swedish  clergyman,  who  discovered  Torenia 
asiatica  in  China.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lindernieae.  Herbs  with 
opposite  leaves  and  racemes  of  personate 
flowers,  purple,  lilac,  pale  blue,  orwhite.  From 
India,  tropical  Australia,  and  South  America. 
The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Torenia  asiatica  is 
considered  on  the  Malabar  coast  to  be  a  cure 
for  gonorrhoea. 

*  to-rette,  to-rete,  s.  [Fr.  touret  =  a  drill.] 
A  ring,  such  as  those  by  which  a  hawk's  lune 
or  leash  was  fastened  to  the  jesses,  or  such  as 
are  affixed  to  dogs'  collars. 

td-reu-ma-tog'-ra-plij?',  s.  [Gr.  ropeufjia 
(toreiima),  genit.  ropevfiarot;  (toremnatos)  = 
work  in  relief,  and  ypd<f>ia  (grapko)  =  to  write.] 
A  description  of  ancient  sculptures  and  basso- 
relievos. 

td-reu-ma-tol'-o-gy,  s.    [Gr.  ropevfia  (to- 

reicma)  geiiit,  ropevjuaToy  (toreumatos)  =  work 
in  relief,  and  Aoyos  {logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The 
science  or  art  of  sculpture  ;  a  treatise  on 
sculpture. 

to-reu'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  ropevriKo^  (toreutikos)  ~ 
pertiiining  to  works  in  relief;  ropevrij^  (to- 
rentes)  =:^  one  who  works  in  relief,  an  em- 
bosser ;  Topevio  (toreuo)  =  to  work  in  relief,  to 
emboss-l  Pertaining  to  carved  or  sculptured 
work.  Applied  in  its  widest  sense  to  articles 
formed  in  any  style  or  in  any  material, 
modelled,  carved,  or  cast,  but  sometimes 
restricted  to  metallic  carvings  or  castings  in 
basso-relievo. 

"  No  technical  developraent  has  been  more  ex- 
traordinary in  Scotland  than  that  of  the  toreutic  art" 
—AthcJiCFum.  July  19,  1894,  p.  88. 

tor-f^'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a.   [Eng. 

turf:  Lat.  suff",  -aceotis.]  Growing  in  bogs  or 
mosses.    (Said  of  plants.) 

tor'-gant,  a.    [Tarqant.] 

tor'-goch  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Wei.  =  red  belly : 
tor  —  belly,  and  cock  =  red.]     [Char  (1),  s.] 

Ichtky. :  Snlmo  peHsii,  a  trout  from  the 
lakes  of  North  Wales. 

*  tor-i-ty,  v.t.  [Eng.  tory  :  -fy.]  To  make  a 
Tory  of;  to  convert  to  Conservatism. 

"  He  is  Liberalizing  them  instead  of  their  Torifyiixg 
him,"— Sir  Q.  C.  Levit:  Letters,  p.  262. 

tor'-i-Us,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Gr.  Topevta  (toreiio)  =  to  emboss  ;  from  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit.    (Sir  J.  E.  Smith.)] 

Bot. :  Hedge-parsley.  Formerly  a  genus  of 
Caucalinidae,  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of 
Caucalis  (q.v.).  The  fruit  is  covered  between 
the  primary  ridges  with  spreading  or  ad- 
pressed  bristles. 


tor'-ment,  •  tour-ment,  *  tur  ment,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  lormAnit  (Fr.  tourment),  from  Lat. 
tormetiium  =  an  instrument  for  hurling  atones, 
an  instrument  of  torture,  torture.  From  the 
same  root  as  tnriure  (q.v.).] 

*  \.  An  engine  of  war,  used  to  hurl  stones 
or  darts. 

"  All  tormeyitt  of  war,  which  we  call  engines,  were 
first  invented  by  kings  or  guveruoura  of  posts."— 
Efyot :  Oovemour. 

*  2.  A  tempest. 

■'  In  to  the  Be  of  Spayu  wer  dryuen  In  a  torment 
Among  the  Saraziua."  R.  Btntnne,  p.  113. 

3.  Extreme  pain  or  anguish  ;  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  misery  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  torture. 

"  In  which  hlB  torment  often  was  ao  great, 
That,  like  a  iyon,  he  would  ory  anarore." 

Speiiser:  F.  Q,.  I.  x.  28. 

4.  That  which  causes  pain,  vexation,  or 
misery. 

■*  They  brought  unto  htm  all  alck  peraonntbat  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  tormentt." ~ Mittt.  Iv.  24. 

tor-ment',  *  tour-ment.  •  tur-ment,  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  /07*?7W!Ji(er  (Fr.  tournunteryi 

1.  To  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish ;  to 
inflict  excruciating  pain  on,  either  of  body  or 
mind  ;  to  torture. 


•  2.  To  pain,  to  afflict.    (Matt.  \'\\\.  6.) 

3.  To  vex,  to  tease,  to  harass,  to  plague. 
(Colloq.) 

"  Perpetually  tormented  with  this  thought" 

Byrom  :  The  Pond. 

*  i.  To  put  into  a  state  of  great  agitation. 


tor-ment'-er,  s.  [Eng.  torment,  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  torments  ;  a  tormentor. 

*  tor'-ment-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  torment;  •Jul(l).] 
Causing  torment ;  tormenting. 

"  Set  ua  at  liberty  from  all  other  torment/ul  feara.' 
—  iVilkins:  Natural  Religion,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xv. 

tor'-men-til,  s.    [Tormentilla.] 

Bot. :  Potentilla  Tormentilla,  formerly  Tor- 
tnentiHa  offi.cinalis.  The  stem  is  slender,  the 
leaves  three-folio  late,  more  rarely  five-folio- 
late  ;  the  petals  usually  four  in  place  of  the 
normal  five  of  other  Potentillas.  Abundant  on 
the  heaths  and  copses  of  England,  flowering 
from  June  to  September'.  The  rbotstock, 
which  is  very  astringent,  is  used  for  tanning. 

t  tor' -  men  -  tn  -  la,  s.  [Lat.  tormentum=. 
pain,  from  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  tor- 
meiitil  in  curing  toothache  and  diseases  of  the 
bowels.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Potentillidse,  now  merged 
in  Potentilla.  Tormtntilla  officinalis  a.nA.reptaTis 
are  now  Potentilla  Tormentilla  and  reptans. 

tor-ment'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  «.    [Torment,  v.\ 

tor-men t' -in g-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  tormenting ; 
■ly.]  In  a  tormenting  manner;  so  as  to 
torment  ;  in  a  manner  tending  to  cause 
anguish  or  torture. 

"  He  bouust  and  bet  hia  hed  tormentin^y." 

Oascoigne      Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

*  tor-ment-lse,  *  tur-ment-l8e»  s.  [Tor- 
ment, y.]    Torment,  torture. 

"  Rather  than  han  another  turmentite." 

Chancer:  C.  T..  14.369. 

tor-ment-or,  *  tor-ment-onr,  •  tnr- 
ment-our»  s.     [Eng.  torment;  -or.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  One  who  or  that  which  torments  ;  one 
who  or  that  which  causes  anguish  or  misery. 

"  Perpetual    tormentors    of    themselves    with    un- 
necessary fears."— B;y.  Taylor    Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  9. 

*  2.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures  ;  an 
executioner. 

"  His  lord  .  .  .  delivered    him   to   the    tortnentert, 
till  he  should  pay  ii\]."~.\fattheui  xvliL  S4. 

3.  A  large  iron  flesh-fork,  used  by  cooks  at 
sea. 

II.  Agric.  :  A  heavy  harrow  with  cutting 
teeth,  used  in  English  husbandry  for  breaking 
down  stiff  clods,  or  tearing  up  the  surface- 
turf.  It  resembles  a  harrow,  but  runs  on 
wheels,  and  each  tine  is  a  Ime  or  cutting-share. 

*  tor-ment'~ress,   *  tor-meut-resse»    s. 

[Eng.  torment ;  -ress.]    A  female  who  torments. 
"  The  scourge  and  fo^men^rcM*?  of  glorie  and  honour." 
—P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxviil.,  ch.  fv. 

"tor'-ment-r^,  •  tour-ment-rie,  s.  [Eng. 
torment ;  -ry.]     A  torment,  a  torture. 
"  Than  sayst  thou,  thitt  It  Is  a  tourme.ntrle 
To  Bom-e  hire  pride."  Chaucer:  C.  T..  6,762. 


tor-min-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.j 

FathA^l. :  Severe  griping  pains  in  the  sto- 
mach, particularly  in  dysentery  and  kindred 
afl'ectiona. 

•  tor'-min-ou8»  a.      [Tormina.]      SufferinK 

from  or  affected  with  tormina;  characterized 
by  tormina;  griping, 

torn,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Tear,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Irregularly  divided  by  deep  in- 
cisions. 

tor-na'-do,  s.  [Sp.  (orruKJa  =  a  return,  from 
tornar  =  to  return ;  Lat.  torno  =  to  turn 
(q.v.),  with  reference  to  the  rotatory  character 
of  the  storm.] 

Meteor. :  A  whirlwjntl  or  rotatinc  storm  of 
extreme  violence,  usually  coming  on  suddenly, 
extendingover  a  wiiltli  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
or  less,  and  travelling  rapidly,  so  that  it  remains 
I'ut  a  brief  time  over  any  locality,  but  fright- 
fully destructive  in  its  effects.  It  appears  to  be 
a  secondary  lesult  of  a  cyclone,  but  is  far  more 
violent  than  the  latter  within  its  limited  area. 
It  is  generally  accompanied  by  rain  and  light- 
ning. Tornadoa  occur  in  many  countries,  but 
are  most  frequent  in  the  region  west  of  the 
upper  Missisrtippi,  where  large  trees  are  vip- 
rooted  ;  or  twisted  off,  towns  occasionally 
obliterated,  and  many  lives  destroyed  within 
a  minute  of  time.  Water-epouts,  sand-wbiiN, 
Ac,  are  of  the  same  character 

tor-na-tel'-la,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimiu.  from 

Lat.  tormis  =  a  turner's  wheel,  a 
lathe.] 

Zool.  £  Pakeont. :  The  type-genus 
of  Tornatellidte  (q.v.).  Shell  solid, 
ovate,  with  a  conical,  many  - 
whorled  spire ;  aperture  long,  nar 
row,  rounded  in  front ;  outer  lip 
sharp ;  columella  with  a  strong, 
tortuous  fold  ;  operculum  homy, 
elliptical,  lamellar.  Recent  spe- 
cies sixteen,  widely  distributed  in  torkatslia 
deep  water.  Fossil,  seventy,  from 
the  Trias  onward.  Used  also  of  any  individual 
of  the  genus. 

tor-na-tel'-linlas,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torna- 
tel(laj;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zool.  £  PalcEont.  :  A  family  of  Tectibran- 
chiata  (q.v.).  Shell  external,  solid,  spiral  or 
convoluted  ;  sub-cylindrical ;  aperture  long 
and  narrow  ;  columella  plaited  ;  sometimes 
operculated.  Animal  with  a  flattened,  disc- 
like head,  and  broad,  obtuse  tentacles ;  foot 
ample,  with  lateral  and  operculigerous  lobes. 
The  shells  of  this  family  are  chiefly  extinct; 
they  commence  in  the  Coal-measures  and  at- 
tain their  maximum  in  the  Chalk. 

tor-n3.-tel-li'-na,  s.  [Dimin.  from  Mod. 
Lat.  tornatetla  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Helicidse,  with  twenty 
species,  from  Cuba,  South  America,  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  Shell  im- 
perforate, ovate,  or  elongated,  with  a  semi- 
lunar aperture,  a  twisted  and  truncated  colu- 
mella, and  a  one-plaited  inner  lip.  (Wood- 
ward.) 

tor-na-ti'-na,  s.    [Tornatella.] 

Zool.  c&  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Tornatellidae 
(q.v.).  Shell  cylindrical  or  fusiform,  spire 
conspicuous,  suture  channelled,  columella 
plaited.  Animal  with  broad  head,  rounded 
in  front,  with  triangular  tentacular  lobes, 
eyes  at  their  base  ;  foot  truncated  in  front. 
Twenty-four  recent  species,  widely  distributed 
on  sandy  bottoms,  ranging  to  thirty-five 
fatlioms.  Thirteen  fossil  species,  from  the 
Tertiary. 

•  tome,  v.t.  or  i.     [Turn,  v.] 

•  tor-ne-a-ment,  s.    [Tournament.] 

t  tor-nog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  &c.,  tornado, 
anil  Gr.  ypat^tij  (graphe)  =■  a  description,  ft 
delineation.)    A  description  of  tornadoes. 

tor'-OSe,  t6r'-OU8»  a,  [Lat.  torosus,  from 
torus  —  a  round  swelling  place,  a  protuber- 
ance.] 

1.  Anat.  &  Zool. :  Swelling  into  knobs,  an 
the  veins  and  muscles. 

2.  Bot. :  Uneven,  alternately  elevat-^d  and 
depressed. 

•  tor-OS' -i-tSr,  3.  [Eng.  toros(e):  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torose  or  torous. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  j6^I;  oat,  9eU,  choms,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  tliis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^:ist.    pb  =  f. 
-oian,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -f  ion,  ~^on  =  zhon.    -oious.  -tious,  -siooa  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^L 
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torpedinidse— torpify 
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chiefly  from 
Thfi  trunk  is 


tor-pS-din'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mo<l.  Lat.  torpedo, 
genit.  iorpediK(i.s) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit 
-ides.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  Electric  Rays  ; 
Batoidei.  with  six  genera, 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas, 
a  broad,  smooth  disc ;  tail  with  a  longitudinal 
fold  on  each  side  ;  a  rayed  dorsal  generally, 
and  a  caudal  Bd  always,  present ;  anterior 
nasal  valves  confluent  into  a  quadrangular 
lobe ;  an  electric  organ  composed  of  vertical 
hexagonal  prisms  between  the  pectoral  fins 
and  the  head. 

2.  Pala^ont. :  A  large  flsh  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  a  Torpedo  has  been  found  in  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca  ;  and  Cyclobatis,  from 
the  upper  creticeous  limestone  of  Lebanon, 
is  probably  another  extinct  representative  of 
this  family. 

•  tor-pe'-din-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  torpedo,  genit. 
torpedinis  =  a  torpedo  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  torpedoes  ;  resembling  a  torpedo  ; 
exerting  a  numbing  influence. 
tor-pe'-do,  s.  [Lat.,  from  (orpco  =  to  be 
numb  or  torpid  q.v,).] 
1,  Ichthyology : 

(1)  The  type-genus  of  Torpedinidas  (q.v.), 
with  the  characters  of  the  family.  There  are 
six  species  distributed  over  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans ;  three  of  these  occur  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  two,  Torpedo  marmorata 
and  T.  hebetans,  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
British  coast.  The  elertric  organs  consist  of 
many  perpendicular  prisms,  mostly  hexagonal, 
the  wliole  forming  a  kidney-shaped  mass. 
Each  column  in  the  living  fish  appears  like  a 
clear  trembling  jelly.  Hunter  counted  470  of 
these  columns  in  a  specimen  of  T.  ■marmorata, 
and  says  that  the  partitinns  hi-twofn  tliem  are 
full  of  arte-  ^^  _^ 

ries,  which  -  "^=^^  '     ■  ^^^ 

bring  the 
blood  di 
sect  froii 
the  gills- 
These  or- 
gans con- 
vert ner- 
vous energy 
into  electri- 
city. Earh 
organ  re- 
ceives one 
branch  of 
the  trigemi- 
nal and  four 
branches  of 
the  vagus, 

the  former  and  the  three  anterior  branches  of 
the  latter  being  each  as  thick  as  the  spinal  cord. 
The  flsh  gives  the  electric  shock  voluntarily. 
to  stun  or  kill  its  prey  or  in  self-defence ;  but 
to  receive  the  shock  the  object  must  complete 
the  circuit  by  communicating  with  the  flsh  at 
two  distinct  points,  either  directly  or  through 
the  medium  of  some  conducting  body.  The 
force  of  the  discharge  varies  with  the  size  and 
vigour  of  the  flsh ;  large  and  healthy  speci- 
mens can  inflict  severe  shocks  suflicient  to 
disable  a  man.  The  electric  currents  gene- 
rated in  these  flsh  possess  all  the  other  known 
powers  of  electricity  :  they  render  the  needle 
magnetic,  decompose  chemical  compounds, 
and  emit  sparks. 

(2)  The  common  name  of  any  individual  of 
the  genus.  One  of  the  best  known  species  is 
Tmpedo  marmorata.  (See  illustration.)  It  is 
dark  brown  in  colour,  lighter  round  the  eyes. 
Specimens  have  been  taken  weighing  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  they  usually  average  about 
half  that  weight,  with  the  disc  about  thirty 
inches  broad.  T.  hebetans,  more  rarely  met 
with,  is  dark  chocolate-brown  above,  white 
beneath.  Torpedo  occidentalis  is  a  well-known 
American  species. 

"  Torpedoa  deliver  their  opium  at  a  diatance.  and 
gtnpely  beyond  tbemuelvea."  —  arowne  :  Vulyar 
Errours,  bk,  iil..  ch.  vii. 
2.  Ordn. :  A  vessel  or  engine  charged  with 
an  explosive  which  is  fired  by  contact,  by  con- 
cussion, or  by  electricity.  Torpedoes  are 
divided  into — 

(1)  Naut. :  These  may  be  sub-divided  into 
Ave  classes  :  (a)  drifting,  (6)  anchored,  (c) 
boom,  (d)  locomotive,  (e)  manoeuvred. 

(a)  The  drifting  preceded  the  boom  and  man- 
oeuvred, and  was  adapted  for  circumstances 
and  positions  where  it  might  be  allowed  to 
drift  with  the  stream  or  tide  against  a  vessel 
in  a  rive.'  oi  channel  or  l>ing  at  anchor. 
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(i)  The  anchored  torpedo  is,  in  fact,  the  sub- 
marine mine,  and  is  a  caisson  charged  with 
gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  or  dynamite,  that  may 
be  exploded  either  by  concussion  or  by  elec- 
tricity Anchored  torpedoes  are  flrmly  at- 
tached to  submerged  structures,  or  to  a  cable 
or  swaying  boom  which  allows  them  some 
lateral  play. 

(c)  The  boom  or  spar  torpedo  is  a  mine 
affixed  to  a  boom  which  projects  from  the 
bows  of  a  sniitll  swift  vessel.  It  is  depressed 
and  exploded  when  in  contact  with  the  vessel 
which  it  is  sought  to  destroy.  It  is  of  sheet- 
copper  with  brazed  joints,  and  lias  a  sensitive 
primer,  with  a  cylindro-conical  head  commu- 
nicating with  the  magazine.  The  head  is  in 
contact  with  and  protected  from  the  water  by 
a  thin  hemispherical  cap  of  soft,  well-annealed 
copper.  The  charge  is  usually  fired  by  con- 
tact, but  sometimes  by  electricity. 

(d)  Tl  e  locomotive  torpedo  is  adapted  to  be 
propelled  usually  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  its  course  and  depth  being  determined 
and  regulated  by  various  devices  to  bring  it 
into  contact  with  the  ship  against  which  it  is 
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FIG.    2.      SECTION. 

TOEPEDO. 

A,  BxploBive  chftmber.    b.  CompeiiBRtlng  water-tank*. 

c.  Compressed  air-cbsmber. 

directed.  Of  locomotive  torpedoes,  the  White- 
head, or  fish  torpedo,  which  is  impelled  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  and  which  carries  a 
charge  of  gun-cotton  in  its  head,  is  the  best 
known  example.  Several  other  formB  of  tor- 
pedo have  been  invented. 

(c)  Manoeuvred  torpedo,  bo  called  because  its 
course  can  be  directed  frcim  a  ship  or  from  the 
shore.  The  Sims-Edison  torpedo  is  the  most 
effective  example  of  this  chiss.  It  is  propelled 
by  electricity,  and  is  steered  and  the  charge 
fired  by  the  same  agent. 

^  Several  terms  used  in  practice  are  rather 
broadly  than  accurately  technical.     Such  are : 

Can  torpedo :  A  torpedo  in  a  metallic  cais- 
son. 

Lanyard  torpedo :  A  torpedo  discharged  by 
palling  a  lanyard,  &c. 

Magnetic  torpedo:  A  torpedo  exploded  by 
electro-magnetism,  by  spark  or  wire,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  one  fired  by  clockwork,  &c. 

Submarine  torpedo:  A  torpedo  placed  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  a  subterranean  mine.     [(2).] 

(2)  Mil. :  A  subterranean  mine  or  counter- 
mine to  destroy  a  work,  a  storming  column, 
or  a  working  party.  In  this  sense  a  petard 
may  be  considered  as  a  torpedo.  Torpedoes 
for  land  defence  are  usually  shells  of  small 
calibre,  six  and  twelve-pounders,  provided 
with  a  percussion  or  friction  device  which 
causes  an  explosion  when  the  ground  over 
the  torpedo  is  stepped  on.  Sometimes  several 
are  laid  in  a  row,  and  a  piece  of  board  placed 
over  them  to  increase  the  chances  of  ex- 
plosion. 

torpedo-anclior,  s.  An  anchor  or  fas- 
tening toliolda  submarine  mineto  its  selected 
bed.  A  serviceable  form  is  that  of  a  ship's 
anchor,  to  which  the  mine  is  attached  by  a 
chain  with  a  universal  joint. 

torpedo-boat,  s.  a  vessel  carrying  a 
torpedo,  and  either  exploding  it  against  the 
side  of  another  vessel  beneath  the  water-line, 
or  launching  it  against  the  enemy's  vessel 
from  a  point  wherever  it  may  be  trusted  to 
reach  its  destination  by  the  force  of  the  im- 
pulse, or  by  the  aid  of  a  motor  within  the 
body  of  the  weapon. 
torpedo-boom,  s. 

1.  A  spar  bearing  a  torpedo  on  its  upper 
end,  the  lower  end  swivelled  and  anchored  to 
the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  boom  sways 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  is  difficult  to 
catch  by  any  form  of  drag  or  grapple. 

2.  A  boom  or  spar,  supporting  a  torpedo  in 
front  of  the  bows  of  a  vessel. 

3.  A  .spar,  of  wood  or  iron,  supporting  a 
steel  crinoline  designed  for  the  protection  of 
a  ship  against  torpedo  attack. 


torpedo-catcher,  «. 

1.  A  forked  spar  or  boom  extending  tmdef 
water,  ahead  of  a  vessel,  to  displace  or  ex- 
plode torpedoes. 

2.  A  swift  vessel,  designed  to  catch  and 
destroy  hostile  torpedo-boats. 

torpedo-drag.  s.  A  cable  bearing  grap- 
pling-hooks  to  catch  torpedoes.  The  ends  of 
the  cable  are  generally  carried  in  boats,  which 
are  propelled  up  and  down  the  channel  some 
distance  apart.  Sometimes  the  drag-rope  is 
thrown  ahead  of  a  vessel  by  a  shell  from  a 
small  mortar,  and  is  drawn  inby  the  windlass. 

torpedo-fuse,  s.  One  adapted  for  tor- 
pedo service,  and  classed  as  either  percussion, 
friction,  chemical,  or  electric. 

torpedo-net.  s.  a  movable  crinoline  of 
iron  or  steel,  designed  for  the  protection  of  a 
ship  against  torpedo  attack. 

torpedo-raft.  s.  A  raft  pushed  ahead 
of  a  vessel,  with  liooks  or  grapples  under- 
neatl\,  to  clear  the  channel  of  torpedoes.  The 
raft  sometimes  carries  its  own  torpedo  in 
front,  to  blow  up  obstructions  or  hostile 
shipping. 

torpedo-raxn,  s.  A  war-vessel  which  is 
provided  with  a  ram  and  with  tubes  for  thd 
discharge  of  torpedoes. 

tor-po'-do-ist,  s.  [Eng.  torpedo;  -ist.]  A 
naval  officer  appointed  to  torpedo  service. 

'■  Captain  Long  and  the  other  torpedouts."—Otob€, 
June  II.  1S8T. 

*  tor" -pent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  torpens,  pr.  par.  of 
torpeo  =  to  be  numb.] 

A.-4sarfj. :  Ha\ingno  motion  or  activity; 
incjipable  of  motion;  numb,  benumbed, 
torpid. 

"  Let  the  earth  be  still  and  stupid  ;— anou  an  uni- 
versal aoul  flow  into  this  torpent  mass.  -'Mora  :  Songa, 
tc.  Notes  (ed.  1517),  p.  342. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  medicine  that  diminishes  the 
exertion  of  the  irritative  motions. 

*  tor-pe8'-9en5e.  s.  [Torpescent.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpescent;  a  be- 
coming torpid,  insensible,  or  benumbed. 

*  tor-pes'-5ent,  a.  [Lat.  torpescens,  pr.  par. 
of  (orpesco,"  inceptive  from  torpeo  =  to  he 
numb.]  Becoming  torpid  or  numb,  or  iu- 
capable  of  motion  or  feehng. 

"  Of  gold  tenaciouB,  their  torpescent  soul 
Clenches  their  coin."         Bhentlone :  Economy.  L 

tor'-pid,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  torpidiis,  from  torpeo 
=  to  be  numb.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  lost  motion  or  the  power  cf 
motion  or  feeling  ;  numbed,  benumbed. 

■•  Without  heat  all  things  would  be  torpid,  and  with- 
out motion."— .^y;  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Dull,  stupid,  sluggish,  inactive. 

"  Even  now  the  stimulanta  which  he  applied  to  his 
torpid  and  feeble  party  produced  souie  faint  symptoms 
of  returning  animation." — Macaulaj/ :  Bitt.  Eng.^ 
ch.  xili. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  torpid.     [B.  1.] 

"Twenty-flix  torpid  eights  were  out  rft  Oxford,  in 
training  for  the  races."— i'aH  Mali  Gazette.  Feb.  19, 

168*. 

B.  ^s  mhstantive: 

1.  A  second-class  racing-boat  at  Oxford. 

2.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  torpid. 

'■  A^  undergraduate  who  is  one  of  their  best  (orptdJ.* 
—Pall  HaU  Gazette.  Feb.  26,  1884. 

1  ThA  Torpids:  The  races  rowed  by  tha 
torpid  boats. 

tor-pid'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  torpid;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  torpid; 
numbness. 

2.  Duhiess,  stupidity,  sluggishness,  in- 
activity. 

"Lost  in  obscurity,  or  chilled  to  torpidUu.  in  ttia 
cold  atmosphere  of  extreme  inJigeuce. "—£"<».'  «•- 


fjimar  Schools. 

[Eng. 


torpid;  -ly.]    In  a 


tor -pid-ly,  adv. 
torpid  inauner. 

tor'-pid-ness,  s.    [Eng.  torpid;  -nas.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torpid  ;  torpidity. 
"  A  niAU  hath  this  advantage  bv  the  exercise  of  thU 
ticiilty  about  it,  that  it  keeps  it  from  rust  aud  torpid. 
neis.'—Bale:  Orig.  qf  Mankind,  p.  3. 

•  tor'-pi-fS',  v.t.  [Eng.  torpid;  suff.  -Jy.\  To 
make  torpid,  dull,  insensible,  or  stupid ;  to  be- 
numb,  to  stupefy.  (Southey:  Doctor,  ch.  nm.) 


tate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^U,  tether;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pSt.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  sod  :  mute.  cub.  cure,  nnite.  cur.  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  tw. 
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•  tor'-pi-tude,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat  torpi- 
tiido,  from  torpidus  =■  tori>id  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  beiug  torpid  ;  torpidity, 
torpor. 

"A  kind  of  torpitude  or  sleepiog  state."— ficrAam. ■ 
Phyiico-Theotogi/.  bk.  viii..  ch.  v. 

tor-por,  *  tor'-pouT,  s.    [T  at.  torpor,] 

1.  Loss  of  ■lotiini  or  of  the  power  of  inotiou 
or  feeling;  torpidity,  uuiubness,  iiiai-tivity. 
It  may  amount  to  a  total  loss  of  sensatiim  or 
complete  insensibility. 

"  Motion  doth  discusse  the  torpour  of  solid  bodies." 
~Bacon  :  Nat.  Sist.,  5  768. 

2.  Dulness,  sluggishness,  stupidity,  lazi- 
ness. 

•  tor-pdr-if'-iC»  a.  [Lat.  torpor  =  torpor, 
and  /ado  =  to  make.]  Tending  to  produce 
torpor. 

tor-quat'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  iorqiiatus,  from  torques 
~  a  twisted  neck-chain.]  Having  or  wearing 
a  torque  (q.v.). 

tor-qua-tel'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat. ,  from  torques.  ] 

[TUKQUE.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  sole  genus  (with  a  single  species, 
ToniiuUella  typica),  of  the  family  Torquatellida', 
founded  on  a  specimen  discovered  by  Pi'of. 
Ray  Lankester  at  Naples.  Body  elongate- 
ovate,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  rounded 
gosteriorly ;  the  anteiior  membranous  frill 
ighiy  expansile,  its  front  margin  abruptly 
truncate  or  emarginate,  its  surface  obliquely 
plicate  ;  dimensions  unrecorded. 

tor-qua-tel'-li-dse,  5.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  torqua- 
telUa):' Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<e.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Peritricha  (q.v.).  Ani- 
malcules free -swimming,  without  a  lorira, 
more  or  less  ovate  ;  the  anterior  ciliary  wreath 
replaced  by  a  membranous  extensile  and  con- 
tractile collar-like  structure,  perforated  cen- 
trally by  the  oral  aperture.    {Kent.) 

torque  (que  as  k),  s.  [Lat.  torques  =  a. 
twisted  neek-chain,  from  torqueo  =  to  twist] 
ArchfFol.  :  A  twisted  collar  of  gold,  or  other 
metal,  worn  around  the  neck  in  ancient  times 
by  the  people  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Europi-, 
and  apparently  forming  a  great  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  wearer.  Amon'i  the  ancient 
Gauls  gold  torques  appear  to  have  been  so 
abundant  that  about  223  b.c.  Flaminius  Nepos 
erected  to  Jupiter  a  golden  trophy  made  from 
the  torques  of  the  conquered  Gauls.  {FlonLs, 
lib.  ii.,  ch.  iv.)  The 
name  of  the  Torquati, 
a  family  of  the  Man- 
lian  Gens,  was  de- 
rived from  their  an- 
cestor, T.  Manlius, 
having  in  b.c.  361 
slain  a  gigantic  Gaul 
in  single  combat, 
whose  torque  he  took 
from  the  dead  body 
and  placed  on  his  own 
neck.  Many  examples 
of  gold  torques  have 
been  found  in  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  the  commonest  form  is  that  known 
as  funicular,  in  which  the  met-al  is  twisted, 
with  a  plain,  nearly  cylindrical  portion  at  both 
ends,  which  are  turned  back  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  that  each  end  te-^minates  in  a  kind 
of  hook  by  which  the  torque  was  fastened. 
Bronze  torques  are,  as  a  rule,  thicker  and 
bulkier  in  their  proportions  than  those  of 
gold,  and  the  ends  are  usually  left  straight, 
or  but  slightly  hooked  over  so  as  to  inter- 
lock. 

torqued  (que  as  k), 

a.     [Lat.   torqueo  =  tc 
twist.] 

Her. :  Wreathed ,  bent. 
(Said  of  a  dolphin  hau- 
rient,  twisted  into  a 
fonn  nearly  resembling 
the  letter  S  reversed.) 

tor'-que^tS.  [Lat.]  The  torqued. 

same  as  Torque  (q.v.). 

tor-re-a-dor',  s.    [Toreador.] 

tor-re -Sc'-tion,  5.    [Fr.]    [Torreft 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  operation  of  tor- 
refying, or  of  drying  or  parching  by  a  tire ; 
the  state  of  being  dried  or  torrefied. 

"  If  it  be  sunned  too  long,  it  suffereth  a  torrefaction, 
anddeaceiidflth  suiuewliatbelowit. "—BroutMe."  Vulgar 
ErrouTt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Metall. :  The  operation  of  roasting  ores. 

2.  Pharm.  ;The  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs 
on  a  metallic  plate  till  tliey  become  friable  to 
the  lingers,  or  till  some  other  desired  etfect  is 
pi-oduced. 

tor'-re-f  ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Torrefy.] 

torrefied-grain.  & 

ClLcm. :  Cereals  such  as  barley,  maize,  rice, 
&c.,  which  have  been  submitted  for  a  short 
time  to  a  relatively  high  temperature,  by 
which  the  natural  moisture  of  the  grain  is 
suddenly  expelled,  and  in  the  act  of  escaping 
distends  each  corn  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  cereals  in  a  rotating  cylinder  over  a  gas- 
fire,  and  is  used  both  for  brewing  purposes 
and  for  feeding  cattle.  Torrefied  barley  is 
sometimes  called  white  malt. 

tor'-re-f^,  v.t.  [Ft.  torrejier,  from  Lat.  toire- 
J'acio,  from  torreo=-to  dry  by  heat,  and/ucio 
=  to  make.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  dry,  roast,  scorch,  or 
parch  by  a  (ire. 

"For  to  brioK  It  into  ashes.  It  must  bee  torrefied  In 
AD  uveu,  Hnd  bo  coutiuue  uutill  the  bread  be  baked 
jind  readie  to  bee  drawne."— P.  Holland:  PUny,  bit. 
xxiil. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metall. :  To  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic 
ores. 

2.  Pharm. :  To  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs,  on  a 
metallic  plate  till  they  become  friable  to  the 
fingers  or  are  reduced  to  any  desired  state. 

tor'-re-lite,  s.  [After  Dr.  J.  Torrey  ;  I  con- 
nect., and  suflf.  -ite  (il/i/i.).] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Thomson  to  the 
Columbite  (q.v.)  found  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. 

tor'-rent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  torrentem^ 
accus'.  of  torrens  =  l&.)  hot,  boiling,  raging, 
imiietuous  ;  (s.)  a  torrent,  a  raging  stream, 
orig.  pr.  par.  of  torreo  =  to  parch,  dry  up  ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  torrente.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  violent  stream,  as  of  water,  lava, 
or  the  like ;  a  violent  and  rapid  stream  or 
current. 

"  Like  torrents  froui  a  mountain's  source." 

Tenni/svn :  Tlie  Letters.  89. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  violent  or  rapid  flow  or  stream  ; 
a  flood. 

"  With  no  other  force  but  a  torrent  of  arguments 
and  demoustration  of  the  spirit"— B/>.  Taylor : 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  £  13. 

'  B.  ^5  adj.  :  Rolling,  rushing,  or  flowing 
in  a  rapid  stream. 

"  Fierce  Plilegeton. 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  iuflame  with  rage." 

Milton:  P.  L..  li.  681. 

torrent-bow,  s.  A  bow  often  seen  over 
cascades  and  waterfalls,  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  that  render  the  rainbow 
(q.v.)  visible.  It  is  caused  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  solar  rays  by  the  spray. 

"  Four  currents  .  .  .  floating  as  they  fell. 
Lit  up  a  torrnxtbow." 

Tenitj/son  :  Palace  of  Art,  86. 

"  tor-ren'-tial  (ti  as  Sh),  a.  [Eng.  ton-ent; 
•  iaL]  Of  the  nature  of  a  torrent;  flowing  vio- 
lently ;  violent. 

"  Torrential  rains  have  carried  away  a  large  portion 
of  Uie  buildmya  iu  course  of  construction  at  Uliut-k. 
tlie  damage  done  beiug  very  considerable."— i)ui7tf 
Teleyraph.  Feb.  13.  18S5. 

*  tor-ren'-tine,  a.  [Eng.  torreiit ;  -itw.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  torrent ;  torrential. 

*  tor'-ret,  s.    [Turrit.] 

tor'-rey-a,  s.  [Namerl  after  Dr.  John  Torrey, 
author  of  an  American  Flora.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Taxacea".  Evergreen  gym- 
nospernious  trees  from  North  America,  China, 
and  Japan.  Leaves  in  two  ranks,  linear  or 
lanceolate :  flowers  dioecious,  the  males  soli- 
tary, the  females  in  two  or  threes.  Torreya 
laxi/oUa  is  called  the  Stinking  Cedar,  from  the 
uni>le;isant  smell  when  burnt.  The  kernels 
of  T.  nuci/era  yield  an  oil. 

T6r-ri-9el'-li-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  Torricelli,  an  Italian  physicist 
and  mathematician  (lt>0S-47),  and  a  pujul  of 
Galileo  ;  used  in  the  following  compounds. 

Torricellian-experiment,  s. 

Physics.  :  The  experiment  by  which  Torri- 
celli (in  1(343)  ascertained  the  exact  raeasurts 


of  the  weight  of  the  atnio9phei-e.  A  glass 
tube  (now  known  as  the  Torricellian  tube), 
about  a  yard  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter,  is  sealed  at  one  end  and 
filled  with  mercury.  The  ai>crture  being 
closed  by  the  thumb,  the  tube  is  inverted, 
the  open  end  placed  vertically  in  a  small  ves- 
sel of  mercury,  and  th--  thumb  removed.  The 
column  of  mercury  sinks  till  it  comes  to  rest 
at  a  height  which,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
about  30  inches  above  the  mercury  in  the 
trough,  leaving  a  space  in  the  tube  which  is 
called  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  The  mercury 
is  raised  in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  mercury  in  the  trough. 
There  is  no  contrary  pressure  on  the  mercury 
in  the  tube,  because  it  is  closed.  But  if  tlie 
end  of  the  tube  be  opened,  the  atnmsphere 
will  press  equally  inside  and  outside  the  tube, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  sink  to  the 
level  of  that  in  the  trough.  By  this  experi- 
ment Torricelli  showed  that  the  reason  why 
water  would  rise  in  a  suctiou-pump  to  a  height 
of  only  about  thirty-two  I'eet,  was  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  open  sui'- 
face  of  the  fluid. 

Torricellian-tube,  s.    [Torricellian- 

EXPEKIMfiNT.) 

Torricellian-vacuum,  s.     [Torrichl 

LIAN-EXPERIMENT.] 

tor'-rid,  a.  [Fr.  torride,  from  Lat.  torridus, 
from  torreo  =  to  parch,  to  d.y  up  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  tiyrrido.] 

1.  Dried  up  with  heat ;  parched,  scorched. 

"  And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet. 
Iu  Africa  torrid  cliuie,  or  India's  fiercest  heat." 
Cowper:  Table- Talk,  I'll. 

2.  Burning ;  violently  hot ;  scorchiug, 
parching. 

"  This  with  torrid  heat. 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime." 

^iiton:  P.  Z...  xil,  634. 

torrid-zone.  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  :  That  space  or  broad  belt  of 
the  earth  included  between  the  tropics,  over 
every  part  of  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
some  period,  twice  every  year  (being  always 
80  at  the  equator),  and  where  the  heat  ia 
always  great. 

tor-rid'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  torrid;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torrid  ;  torridness. 

tor'-rid-neSS.  s.  [Eng.  torrid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  torrid  ;  the  state  of 
being  very  hot  or  parched. 

Tor'-ri-ddn,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  An  inlet,  thirteen  miles  long  by  three 
broad,  divided  by  peninsulas  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  part,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ross. 

Torridon-sandstone,  s. 

Geo!. :  A  series  of  rocks,  probably  of  Lau- 
rentian  age,  well  seen  at  Torridon.  They  are 
about  300  feet  tliick,  the  lowest  bed  being  a 
conglomerate,  extending  over  a  considerable 
area  on  the  North-west  of  Scotland. 

"  tor'-ri-fy,  i'.(.  [Eng.  torri(rf);  suff. -;i/.]  To 
sc(uch,  to  i)arch,  to  dry  up.     [Torrefy.] 

*  tor'-ril,  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful.]  A  worthless 
woniau  or  horse. 

tor'-rock,  s.    [Tarrock.] 

tor-ron'-tes,  s.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  white  grape 
grown  in  Spam. 

tor'-sal,  tor'-sel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp.  :  A  short  beam  under  the  end  of  a 
girder,  where  it  rests  on  a  brick  wall. 

"  When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as  torielt 
for  uiantle  trees  to  lie  on.  or  lintels  over  windows, 
lay  theui  In  lonm."—iIt>xon:  JUechanicat  Exerciies. 

torse  (I),  s.     (O.  Fr.,  from  tors,  torse  =  twisted, 
from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  oi  torqtieo  =^  to  twist.] 
Her.  :  A  wreath  ;  a  twisted  scroll. 

torse  (2),  s.     [Ital.  torso.]    A  torso  (q.v.). 

"  Though  wanting  the  head  and  the  other  extremV 
ties,  if  du^:  from  a  ruiu  the  torte  Incomes  iueatimable 
—tiotdtmtth:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  i^. 

tor'-sel  (1),  s.    [ToRSAL.] 

tor'-sel  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  torse  (1),  s.J 
Anything  in  a  twisted  form. 

*  tor-Sl-bil'-i-ty.  -';.  [Torsion.]  The  ten- 
dency to  untwist  after  being  tvristed  :  as,  the 
torgii>ilifij  of  a  rope  or  fibre. 


boil,  b6^;  p^i^t,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  eyist.    -mg, 
-«ian.  'tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sioua  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tor'-siozL, .«.  [Fr.,  frnrn  Lat.  torsionem,  accus. 
of  torsio  =  a  twisting,  from  torqueo  (pa.  t. 
torsi)  =  to  twist.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  twisting ;  the 
twisting,  wrenching,  or  straining  of  a  body 
by  the  exertion  of  a  lateral  force  tending  to 
turn  one  end  or  part  of  it  about  a  longitudinal 
axis,  while  the  other  is  held  fast  or  twisted  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Mech.  :  The  force  with  which  a  body,  as 
a  thread,  wire,  or  slender  rod,  resists  a  twist, 
or  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  return  to 
its  original  state  on  being  twisted.  Such 
machines  as  capstans  and  windlasses,  also 
axles,  which  revolve  with  their  wheels,  are, 
when  in  action,  subjected  to  be  twisted,  or 
undergo  the  strain  of  torsion.  If  a  slender 
rod  of  metal  be  suspended  vertically,  so  as  to 
be  rigidly  fixed  at  the  point  of  suspension, 
and  then  twisted  through  a  certain  angle,  it 
will,  when  the  twisting  force  ceases  to  act, 
untwist  itself  or  return  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion with  a  gi'eater  or  less  force  or  velocity, 
until  it  comes  to  rest  in  its  original  position. 
The  limits  of  torsion  within  which  the  body 
will  return  to  its  original  state  depend  upon 
its  elasticity,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
tends  to  recover  its  natural  state  is  tenned 
the  Elasticity  of  torsion.  This  force  is 
always  proportional  to  the  angle  through 
which  the  body  has  been  twisted.  If  a  body 
is  twisted  so  as  to  exceed  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity,  its  particles  will  either  be  wrenched 
asunder,  or  it  will  take  a  set,  and  will  not 
return  to  its  original  positiou  on  the  witli- 
drawal  of  the  twisting  force. 

2.  Surg. :  The  twisting  of  the  cut  end  of  a 
small  artery  in  a  wound  or  after  an  operation, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  hpemorrhage. 
The  bleeding  vessel  is  seized  by  an  instru- 
ment called  a  torsion-forceps,  drawn  out  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  twisted 
round  several  times,  until  it  caunot  untwist 
itself. 

torslon-1>alance, s.  [Balance,  $.,6.  ii.] 
^  This  balance  is  called  the  Torsion  electro- 
meter,  galvanometer,   or  magnetometer,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  adapted  to  measure  electric, 
galvanic,  or  magnetic  forces. 

torsion-forceps,  s.     [Torsion,  II.  2.] 

fcor'-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  torsion;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  torsion. 

torslonal-rigldity,  s.  The  stiffness  of 
a  cylindrical  bar  of  material  to  resist  twist. 
The  rigidity  of  cylinders  of  the  same  sub- 
stance and  of  equal  length  varies  as  the 
diameter  in  the  fourth  power. 

tor'-»[ve,  a.     [Torsion.] 

Bot.  :  Twisted  spirally. 

torsk,  s.  [Swed.  &  Dan.,  =a  codfish,  a  torsk.] 
Ichthy. :  Brosmiiis  brosine  (or  vulgaris) ;  a 
valuable  food-fish  of  the  family  Gadidse, 
abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two,  rarely  three,  feet  long ;  head  dusky, 
back  and  sides  yellow,  passing  into  white  on 
the  belly.  It  lives  in  deep  water,  and  ap- 
proaches the  land  early  in  the  year  to  spawn 
among  the  seaweed  on  the  coast.  Its  flesh, 
when  dried  and  salted,  is  generally  considered 
to  furnish  the  best  stock-fish,  and  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade. 

tor' -so,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Ijat.  thyrsum,  accus. 
of  thyrsus  =  a  stalk,  a  stem.] 

Sculpt. :  The  trunk  of  the  human  body. 
Tlie  term  is  usually  applied  to  mutilated 
statues,  from  which  the  head  and  limbs  are 
broken  ofl". 

tort,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par.  of 
torqueo  =to  twist.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Mischief,  wrong,  calamity, 
tn,tUry. 

"  It  was  complained  that  tbnu  hadst  doDe  great  tort 
Uuto  an  aged  woniau,  iwor  and  bare." 

Spenser:  F.Q..  II.  v.  17. 

2.  Law:  Any  wrong  or  injury.  Torts  are 
injuries  done  to  the  property  or  person  of 
another,  as  trespass,  assault  and  battery, 
defamation,  or  the  like. 

■*  Personal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claims  a 
debt,  or  )>ersonal  duty,  or  danin^es  in  lien  thereof: 
and,  likewise,  whereby  a  man  claims  a  satisfaction  in 
damages  for  some  injury  dune  to  bia  person  or 
property.  The  former  are  said  to  be  founded  on 
contracts,  the  latter  upon  torU  or  wrongs."— flfocA- 
ttone :  Comment.,  bk.  ill,,  ch.  e. 


tort-feasor,  ji. 

Law  :  A  wrong-doer,  a  trespasser. 

tort,  a.  [The  same  word  as  taut,  but  altered 
in  the  spelling,  as  if  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa.  par. 
of  (orgueo  =  to  twist.]  Stretclied  as  a  rope; 
taut. 

"  In  tort  Tibrattou."         Southey :  Thalaba,  vill. 

tor'-ta,  s.  [Sp.]  A  flat  circular  heap  of  slimes 
of  silver  ore,  from  which  the  water  has  par- 
tially evaporated  till  it  has  become  of  a  pro- 
per consistency  for  tramping. 

tor'-teau  (pi.  tor'-teaux;  ean,  eatix  as 

6),  s.      [O.    Fr.   torteau,   tortil,  from  Lat.  tor- 
tellus,  diniin.  of  tortus  =  twisted.] 
Her. :  A  roundel  of  red  colour. 

tor-ti-col'-lis,  s.  [Lat.  tort-us,  pa.  par.  of 
torqueo  —  to  twist,  and  colluni  =  the  neck.]  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  one  side 
of  the  neck ;  wryneck. 

torticollis-brace,  s. 

Surg. :  An  apparatus  for  remedying  distor- 
tion of  the  neck. 

tor'-tile,  a.  [Lat.  toTtilis,  from  tortus,  pa.  par. 
of  torqueo  =  to  twist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Twisted,  wreathed,  coiled. 

2.  Bo'. :  Coiled  like  a  rope  :  as,  a  tortile 
awn. 

*  tor-tfl'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tortile):  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tortile  or  wreathed. 

tor-til'-la,  s.  [Sp.]  A  large,  round,  thin 
cake  prepared  fioni  a  paste  made  of  the 
soaked  grains  of  maize,  baked  on  a  heated  iron 

plate. 

*  tor'-tlon,  s.  [Low  Lat.  tortio,  from  Lat. 
tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =to  twist.] 

1.  Torment,  pain. 

"  All  purgers  have  a  raw  spirit  or  wind,  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  toriion  in  the  stomach  and  beily." — 
Bacon  ;  Xal.  Hist..   5  39. 

2.  The  same  as  Torsion  (q.v.). 

tor'-tions,  *  tor  -cious,  a.    [Tort,  «.) 
"I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Doing  wrong  ;  injurious. 

"  Thllke  greuous  and  torclou»  been  In  might  and  In 
doinge."      Chaucer:  Teitament  of  lA}ve.  hk.  li. 

2.  Done  by  wrong  ;  wrong,  wrongful. 

'■  Ne  ouglit  he  cared  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortioiu  wrong."      Spenser:  F.  Q..  II.  li.  16. 

II.  Law:  Implying  wrong  or  tort,  for  which 
the  law  gives  damages. 

tor'-tiOUS-ly,  arfi'.     [Eng.  tortious;  -ly.] 
Law  :  By  injury  or  tort ;  injuriously. 

*  tor'-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  tor'u^^  pa.  par.  of  torqueo 
=  to  twist.]  Twisted,  wreathed,  turned 
aside. 

"  Divert  his  grain 
Tortitte  (md  errant  from  his  course  of  growth." 
Shakesp. :  Troiltu  ±  Cressida.  i.fS, 

*  tort'-noss,  s.  [Eng.  tort,  a.  ;  -ress.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tort. 

tor'-toise  (i  as  u),  *  tor'-tii^e,  5.     [O.  Fr. 

tortu'e  (Fr.  tortue),  from  Low  Lat.  tortuca,  tar- 
tuca  =  a  tortoise  ;  0.  Ital.  tartuga;  V-\\.  tar- 
taT^iga ;  Sp.  tortitga ;  all  from  Lat.  tortus,  pa. 
par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist,  from  the  crooked  or 
twisted  feet  of  the  tortoise.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  name  formerly  taken  to  include 
all  the  Chelonians,  but  now,  unless  qualified 
by  an  adjective,  confined  to  the  individuals  of 
the  family  Testudinidae.  [Terrapin.  Turtle.] 
Tortoises,  in  the  wider  sense,  are  sluggish 
reptiles,  long-lived,  and  extreuiely  tenacious 
of  life  under  adverse  surroundings,  and  have 
survived  from  remote  antiquity  while  higher 
animal  types,  formerly  contemporaneous  with 
them,  have  become  extinct,  and  have  been 
succeeded  by  very  different  forms.  They 
have  an  osseous  exoskeleton,  which  is  com- 
bined with  the  endoskeleton  to  form  a  kind  of 
bony  case  or  box  in  which  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  inclosed,  and  which  is  covered  by  a 
coriaceous  skin,  or,  more  usually,  by  horny 
epidermic  plates.  [Tortoisesbell.]  The 
exoskeleton  consists  essentially  of  two  pieces  : 
a  dorsal  piece,  generally  convex  (the  cara- 
pace), and  a  ventral  piece,  usually  flat  or  con- 
cave (the  plastron),  by  some  regarded  as  an 
abnormally  developed  sternum,  while  others 
consider  the  bones  of  which  it  is  composed  as 
integumentary  ossifications.  In  the  endo- 
skeleton the  dorsal  vertebrie  are  immovably 
joined  together,  and  have  no  transverse  pro- 


cesses, the  heads  of  the  ribs  uniting  directly 
with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae;  the  scapular 
and  pelvic  arches  are  placed  within  the  cara- 
pace, so  that  tlie  scapular  arch  is  thus  inside 
the  ribs,  instead  of  being,  as  it  normally  is, 
outside  them.  All  the  bones  of  the  skvtU 
except  the  lower  jaw  and  the  hyold  bone,  ar* 
anchylosed.  There  are  no  teeth,  a;  d  the  jaws 
are  cased  in  horn,  so  as  to  form  a  kina  of 
beak.  Tongue  thick,  and  fleshy  ;  heart  three- 
chambered,  ventricular  septum  imperfect. 
The  lungs  are  voluminous,  and  respiration  is 
ejected  by  swallowing  air.  All  will  pass  pro- 
longed periods  without  food,  and  will  live 
and  move  for  inonths  after  the  removal  of  the 
entire  brain.  [TESTrniNiD.'E,  Testudo.]  There 
are  two  sub-orders  of  Chelonians,  Athecata.  in 
which  the  carapace  is  flexible,  and  Teatudinata. 
in  which  it  is  rigid.  Tlie  former  is  represented 
by  a  single  species,  the  Trunk-back  or  Leather 
Turtle  (Sphargis  coriacea),  but  this  is  the  largest 
existing  Chelonian,  sometimes  attaining  a 
length  of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  over  a 
thousand  pounds.  Of  the  Testudinata  one  of 
the  best  known  representatives  is  the  Green 
Turtle  {Chelone  niijdas  or  I'lrirft-s),  found  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Hatterae  t'l 
Brazil.  It  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  some- 
times weighing  850  pounds,  and  is  a  favorite 
article  of  food,  being  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
large  edible  Turtles.  Of  the  small  ones  the 
Terrapins  (q.v.)  are  highly  valued  by  epicures. 
The  Hawsbill  Turtle  {Cureita  imbricata)  is  a 
carnivorous  form  found  along  the  United 
States  coast,  and  furnishing  moat  of  the 
commercial  tortjise  shell.  It.  with  the  Logger- 
head, another  large  Atlantic  Turtle,  is  of  little 
value   for  food.     The   Trionychidse  or  Soft- 


SKELETON   OF  TORTOISE, 
c  Carapace  ;  pJ.  Plostr'an  removed  to  show  »ndoskel« 
ton  ;  A.  Humerus;  r.  Radius;  u.  Ulna  :  4?i.  Shoulder- 
arch  ;  p    Pelvis;  /  Femur;  (.  Tibia;  ll.  Fibula;  d. 
DoTBal  rertebtw. 

shelled  Turtles  are  fresh-water  forms,  covered 
with  a  soft  skin,  and  possessing  webbed  but 
partly  clawed  feet.  Among  these  is  Aspido- 
nectes  /erox,  which  is  found  in  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  noted 
for  its  activity,  voracity  and  fierceness.  It  is 
over  a  foot  in  It-ugth,  and  is  very  palatable 
as  food.  The  Testudinidae  are  terrestrial 
Chelonians,  including  a  well  known  European 
form,  the  Greek  Tortoise  {Testudo  grseca), 
which  is  found  along  the  Mediterranean  from 
Greece  to  southern  Frauce.  It  is  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  is  valued  as  an  article  of  food  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  its  flesh  being  considered  very 
palatable,  while  its  eggs  are  regarded  as  delica- 
cies. Of  the  Testudiuidie,  however,  the  most 
notable  forms  are  the  Gigantic  Tortoises  for- 
merly found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Mascarene 
and  Galapagos  Islands.  When  discovered  these 
islands  were  uninhabited  by  man  or  any  large 
wild  animal;  tlie  T^'rtoises  therefore  enjoyed 
perfect  security,  and  this,  joined  to  their  extra- 
ordinary longevity,  accounts  for  their  enormous 
size  and  their  vast  number.  They  can  be 
readily  recognized  by  the  black  shell,  the 
thinness  of  the  bony  carapace,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  front  plate,  allowing  the'  long 
neck  to  be  raised  up  and  carried  above  the 
level  of  the  body.  Five  species  of  this  group 
are  known,  t\^o  of  them  being  Testudo  ele- 
jphaniina,  the  Gigantic  Land  Tortoise  of  Aldabia. 
and  T.  abingd&ni,  the  Abingdon  Island  Tortoise. 
Best  known  among  the  email  forms  is  the 
familiar  Land  Turtle  or  Box  Turtle,  so  widely 
distributed.  There  are  also  various  small 
fresh-water  species,  and  one  of  larger  size  and 
much  ferocity,  the  Snapping  Turtle  {Chelydra 
serpeidiua),  common  in  the  streams  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  snaps  fiercely  al 
everything    which    comea    within    its    reach. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tali,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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Tnrtles  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity  and 
tenacity  of  life. 

•  2.  Mil. :  A  method  of  defence,  used  by 
the  ani'ients,  formed  by  the  troops  atranKinti 
themselves  in  close  order  and  placing  their 
bucklers  over  their  heads,  make  a  cover  re- 
sembling a  tortoise-shell ;  a  testudo  (q.v.). 

tortoise-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  Cassidtdae  or 
CassidiadEe  (q.v.).  So  named  from  their  furra, 
the  body  being  margined  all  round  with  dila- 
tations of  the  thorax  and  the  elytra. 

tortoise -encrinite»  s. 

Zool. :    The  genus  Marsupites  (q.v.).  from 

S resenting  some  resemblance  to  a  tortoise  in 
leir  appearance. 
tortoise -flower,  $.    [Chelone,  2.] 

tortoise-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Testudinaria  elephantipes.  [Testddi- 
NARiA,  Hottentot-bread.)  It  resembles  the 
yam  in  its  netted  leaves  and  its  flowei-s  ;  but 
while  the  yam  bears  its  thin-skinned  tubers 
underground,  the  tortoise- pi  ant  has  its  huge 
rootstocks  or  ihizomes  above  ground.  They 
are  globular,  and  sometimes  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  soft  corky  bark,  which  after  a 
time  cracks,  so  as  to  produce  protuberances  ; 
its  aspect  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
back  of  a  tortoise,  whence  its  Latin  and 
English  names.  The  stems,  which  are  forty 
feet  high,  rise  from  the  rootstock,  bearing 
entire  leaves,  with  small,  greenish -yellow 
flowers  in  their  axils.  It  grows  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

tortoise-wood,  s. 

Comvi. :  A  variety  of  Zebra-wood  (q.v.). 

tor'-toise-Shell  (i  as  u),  s.  &  o.      [Eng.  tor- 
toise, and  shell.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinaiy  Lang-uage : 
X.  A  tortoiseshell  butterfly  (q.v.)i 
2.  A  tortoiseshell  cat  (q.v,). 
XL  Technically: 

1.  ZooL :  A  popular  name  for  the  partial  or 
entire  outside  covering  of  the  carapace  and 
plastron  present  in  many  of  the  Chelonia.  It 
w  in  the  form  of  thin  plates,  united  together 
at  their  edges,  and  corresponding,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  underlying  bones  of  the  shell. 
The  number,  size,  position,  colouring,  and 
ornamentation  of  these  plates  differ  greatly 
even  in  genera  and  species. 

2.  C&mm.:  The  name  given  to  the  homy 
epidermic  plates  of  Chelonia  imbricata,  the 
Hawk's-bill  Turtle  (q.v.).   The  largest  of  these 

Slates  are  about  eighteen  inches  long  by  six 
road,  and  rarely  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Tortoiseshell  issemitransparent, 
and  mottled  with  various  shades  of  yellow 
and  brownish-red.  Its  value  depends  on  the 
brightness  and  form  of  the  markings,  and,  if 
taken  from  the  animal  after  death  and  decom- 
position, the  colour  of  the  shell  becomes 
clouded  and  milky.  Hence  the  cruel  expe- 
dient is  resorted  to  of  seizing  the  turtles  as 
they  repair  to  the  shore  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
and  suspending  them  over  fires  till  the  heat 
makes  the  plates  on  the  dorsal  shields  start 
from  the  bone  of  the  carapace,  after  which 
they  are  permitted  to  escape  to  the  water. 
(Tenneiit:  Ceylon(ed.  3rd),  i.  190.)  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
(iii.  227),  "dry  heat  is  only  resorted  to  by  the 
unskilful,  who  frequently  destroy  the  tortoise- 
shell  in  the  operation.  At  Celebes,  whence 
the  finest  tortoiseshell  is  exported  to  China, 
the  natives  kill  the  turtle  by  blows  on  the 
head,  and  immerse  the  shell  in  boiling  water 
to  detach  the  plates."  Tortoiseshell  is  used 
for  making  combs,  snuff-boxes,  and  many 
fkncy  articles  ;  as  a  material  for  inlaying  orna- 
mental furniture,  as  a  veneer,  and  as  a  ground- 
substance  in  which  the  precious  metals  and 
mother-of-pearl  are  inlaid.  It  becomes  soft 
at  a  temperature  of  212^,  and  retains  when 
cold  any  form  given  to  it  when  in  a  plastic 
state.  Pieces  can  also  be  joined  together  by 
the  pressure  of  hot  irons.  Tortoiseshell  is 
now  successfully  imitated  by  stained  horn 
and  by  a  composition  of  gelatine  with  various 
metallic  salts.  The  Indian  islands  furnish 
the  largest  supply  for  the  European  and 
Chinese  markets,  the  chief  seats  of  the  trade 
being  Singapore,  Manilla,  and  Bativia,  fiom 
which  are  exported  yearly  about  26,000  lbs., 
of  which  Singapore  sends  about  a  half. 


B,  As  adj.  .*  Made  of,  resembling,  or  of  the 
colour  of  tortoiseshell. 

"•  Thev  only  fished  ap  the  clerk's  torrolSfihtil  Bp«o- 
taclea."  Barh'im:  /n-j.  leg.;  Sir  Itu pert, 

tortoiseshell-butterfly.  s. 

Kntom. :  The  name  given  to  two  British 
butterflies.  The  Small  Tortoiseshell,  Vanessa 
urtic(E,  one  of  the  commonest  of  British  but- 
terflies, is  of  a  bright  red  brown,  anil  has  on 
its  costal  margin  three  large  black  spots, 
beyond  the  tliinl  of  which  is  a  white  one. 
The  space  between  the  first  and  third  spots 
is  yellow.  Larva  with  eleven  spines,  its 
colour  yellowish  gray,  with  lines  and  stripes 
of  black,  brown,  and  yellow ;  it  feeds  on  the 
nettle.  The  Large  Torto'seshell,  the  larva  of 
which  feeds  on  elm,  is  much  rarer.  It  is  deep 
fulvous,  with  a  broad,  dark  border.  It  has 
no  white  spot  on  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings. 

tortoiseshell-oat,  s.  A  variety  of  the 
doniestic  &it,  of  a  colour  resembling  tortoise- 
shell.  Males  of  this  variety  are  extremely 
rare. 

tor'-to-zon,  s.     [Sp.]    A  large  Spanish  grap;. 

tor-tri9'-i-d«e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix, 
genit.  tortriclis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj,  sutf.  -ida;.] 

1.  Entom. :  Leaf-rollers  ;  the  typical  family 
of  Tortricina  (q.v.).  Anterior  wings  broad, 
the  costa  arched  but  not  folded.  Larvae  roll- 
ing up  or  uniting  leaves,  and  feeding  within 
the  sheath,  tube,  or  case  thus  formed.  Ma  ly 
species. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  famiW  of  Innocuous  Colubri- 
form  Snakes,  with  tliree  genera,  one  of  which 
(Cyiindrophis)  ranges  from  India  through 
the  Malay  Islands,  while  Charina  is  found  in 
California,  British  Columbia,  and  Tortrix  in 
Tropical  America.  Body  cylindrical,  scales 
smooth ;  tail  conical,  stuuipy,  he,ad  short 
and  indistinct;  they  have  a  rudimentary  pelvis 
with  horny  spines  projecting  close  to  the  vent, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  the  hind  limbs. 

tor-tri-9i'-n9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix, 
genit.  tortric(i$);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  snff. -i?ia.] 
Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Heterocera,  with  nine 
families  and  numerous  species.  Antennae 
setaceous,  much  longer  than  the  thorax;  boily 
moderately  thick,  with  the  apex  blunt;  the 
anterior  pair  of  wings  somewhat  truncate 
behind ;  the  posterior  pair  trapezoidal,  un- 
marked.   Larvse  with  sixteen  legs. 

tor-tric'-o-de^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tortrix,  genit. 
(ortrw<Ls),  and  Gr.  ei6o?  {eidos)  =  form.] 

Entom.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Tortricodidse 
(q.v.).  Anterior  wings  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  wide ;  costa  in  the  male  nearly 
straight,  in  the  female  arched  at  the  base. 
Only  known  species,  Tortricodes  hyemana, 
a  moth  with  semi-transparent  wings,  grayish 
brown,  with  a  darker  blotch  and  fascia.  It  is 
abundant  in  oak  woods. 

tor-tri-CO'-di-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  (or(rt- 
cod(es);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoi.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Mcths  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  the  groups  Tortricina  and 
Tineina,     [Tortricodes.] 

tor'-trix,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat.  tortxcs  = 
twisted,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist.] 

1,  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tortricidas 
(q.v.).  Palpi  longer  than  the  head,  fore  wings 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  costa  arched 
abruptly  at  the  base.  British  species  ten.  A 
very  common  and  pretty  species  is  Tortrix 
viridona,  the  Green  Oak  moth,  the  fore  wings 
of  which  are  pale  green,  the  costal  ridj;e 
sulpliur-yellow,  the  hind  wings  gray.  The 
larva,  which  is  green  with  a  brown  head, 
feeds  on  the  oak  and  hornbeam,  &c.,  in  May 
and  June,  and  the  perfei^t  insect  abounds  on 
the  oak  in  July.  T.  ribanut-  and  T.  corylana 
are  also  not  uncommon. 

2.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tortricidie  2, 
with  one  species,  Tortrix  scytale,  from  Guiana. 
It  lives  above  ground  in  boggy  places,  prey- 
ing on  worms,  insects,  and  small  reptiles, 

•  tor-tu,  3.     [O.  Fr.  tortu'e.]    A  tortoise. 

tor'-tu-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  tortus  — 
twisted  -'torqueo  =  to  twist.  Named  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  peristome 
are  twisted  together.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Trichnstomei  (q.v.). 
Teeth  of  the  peristome  thirty-two,  filiform, 
twisted  into  a  common  fascicle.  They  are 
found,  most  of  them  at  all  seasons,  on  rocks. 
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walls,  banks,  riversides,  housetops,  Ac. 
Tortula  ruralis  is  often  seen  on  the  rooCs  ol 
thatched  cottages. 

•  tor'-tu-lous,  a.  (I^t.  rorfiw  =  twisted. 
Bulged  out  ac  intervals,  like  a  oord  with 
knotsonit.  (Used 
chietlyindescrilf- 
i n g  o b j e c t s  in 
natural  history.) 

•  tor'-tu-ose,  a. 

[TORTt'OLIS.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  stem) 
Forming  anj^les 
alternately  from 
right  to  left,  as  in 
Banisteria  niqres- 
cens  (see  ilUis.) 
and  others  of  the 
Malpighiaceee 

(q.v.).  It  differs  from  flexuoofl  !n  bending 
more  angularly. 

tor-tU-ds'-i-t3^,  s.  [Eng.  tortnf>s(e):  -ity.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tortuose,  twisted, 
or  wreathed  ;  wreath,  flexure. 

"  As  for  the  tortuogity  of  the  body  and  branchei."— 
P.  Bolland:  Plutarch,  p.  56'2. 

H  Tortuosity  is  the  aiigle  turned  by  the 
osculating  plane  per  unit  distance  travelled 
along  the  curve.  If  4  stands  for  length,  theu 
it  is  equal  i.  (Everett:  C.  G.  S.  System  qf 
Units,  ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 

tor'-tu-oiis  (1),  *  tor-tu-os,  a.     [Fr.    tor- 
fiteux'=  full  of  crookedness,  from  Lat.  tortuosu^, 
from  toi-tus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist.] 
I.  Ordinary  Ixingnage : 

1.  Lit. :  Twisted,  wreathed,  winding, 
crooked. 

"  Did  not  find  the  labyrinths  of  gaping  ruJ  grue- 
aome  bog-ruts  too  torluoua"— Field,  April  4.  19SS. 

2.  Fig. :  Proceeding  in  a  roundabout  or 
underhand  manner ;  not  cpen  and  straightfor- 
ward. 

IL  Bot. :  Having  an  irregular  bending  and 
turning  direction. 

•  tor'-tu-oiis  (2),  a.  [Eng.  tort,  a. ;  -nous.] 
The  same  as  Tortious  (q.v.). 

tor'-tU-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tortuous;  -ly.] 
In  a  tortuous  or  winding  manner. 

tor'-tu-oiis-ness,  s  [Eng.  tortuous;  -neu.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tortuous. 

•  tor'-tu-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tortur(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  tortured. 

tor'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  (ortura  =  tor- 
ture," from  tortus,  pa.  par.  of  U.>rqueo  =  to 
twist;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tortura.  From  the 
same  root  come  torment,  torsion,  tortoise,  con- 
tort, distort,  extort,  &c.] 

L  Excruciating  pain  ;  extreme  anguish  of 
mind  or  body  ;  agony,  torment. 

'•  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy. "    Shaketp. :  Micbeth,  111.  S. 

2.  Severe  pain  inflicted  judicially  either  as 
a  punishment  for  a  crime  or  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  a  confession  from  an  accused  or 
suspected  person.  It  was  inflicted  for  the 
last  time  in  England  in  May,  1640.  It  was 
practiced  in  parts  of  Europe  till  within  the 
present  century,  and  is  still  practiced  in  China. 
[Rack,  Scavenger's  Daughter,  Thumb- 
screw.] 

'•  In  the  Scottish  ClRlm  of  Right,  the  ow  of  torture. 
without  evidence,  or  in  ordinary  cnaes.  was  tleolared 
to  be  coutrary  to  law."— .l/acau/tiy ."  Hist.  Bny.,  ch.  xill, 

3.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  inflict 
ing  excruciating  physical  or  mental  pain. 

tor'-ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [Torture,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

\.  To  pain  excruciatingly;  to  pain  to  ex* 
treraity  ;  to  torment  bodily  or  mentally. 

"  The  tortured  savage  turns  around, 
And  Sings  ab«>ut  his  (ohiq  imiatieiit  of  the  wound. 
Drt/den  :  Ovid  ;  Mttanu>rphote*  viiL 

2.  To  punish  with  the  torture ;  to  put  to 
the  torture. 

3.  To  put  to  a  severe  strain ;  to  wrest  from 
the  right  meaning  ;  to  put  a  wrong  construc- 
tion on. 

"So  thftt  It  ta  to  no  purpose  that  this  place  hud  been 
BO  tortured  by  interpreters."— B/>.  Taylor:  Rule  of 
Contcience,  bk.  ill.,  cb.  ii. 

*  i.  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow. 

"The  bow  tortureth  the  string  cootinuaUy.  an-i 
thersby  holdeth  it  In  a  continual  Irepiiliaion."— 
Baron  :  Sat.  Sit..  (  13". 


hSa,  h6^ ;  pout,  J^l :  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  911111,  bencli ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.   ph  =  C 
HJian.  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sioa  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^on  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  excruciatiug  pain ; 
to  pain  extremely. 

"  Tlie  clcisine  fle^h  that  iuataiit  c«ued  to  glow. 
The  wouuu  to  torture,  mid  the  bloud  to  flow." 
Pope:  Homer;  lUad  xL  S85. 

tor'-tU-rer,  s.  [Eng.  (0T(wr(e),  v. ;  -tr.]  One 
who  or  that  which  tortures  ;  a  tormentor. 

*'  Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  bnive.* 

Scott:  Marmum,  liL  13. 

tor'-tu-ring,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Torture.] 

tor -tU-ring-l^,  ado.  [Eng.  torturing;  -ly.\ 
In  a  torturing  manner ;  so  as  to  torture  or 
torment. 

*"Tls  well,  an  host  of  furies 
Could  not  bRv«  halted  ine  more  turluringly* 
Beaum.  ±  fleU  :  Laws  of  Candy,  111. 

•tOP'-tU-rous»  a.  [Eng.  tortur(e);  -mts.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  torture. 

"A  very  harsh  aitd  torturouM  sense  la  the  ceiitie 
•f  ]>eTceptiOD." — More:  Immort.  qf  CAtf  3ou£*  bk.  IL, 
ch.  is. 

tdr'-u-la,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  tuft  of  hair.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Torulacei  (q.v.). 
Spores  in  beaded  chains,  simple,  readily  se- 
parating, placed  on  a  short,  continuous,  or 
septate  pedicel.  Microscopic  fungals  causing 
mouldiness.  TonUa  casei  is  cheese-mould. 
T.  (or  Saccharo7iiyces)  cerevisUe  is  the  cause  of 
fermentation  when  yeast  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  saccharine  matter.  That  tliis  is  so 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fermentation  is  pre- 
vented by  passing  the  yeast  through  a  tine 
filter  which  strains  out  tlie  torulse,  or  by  boil- 
ing either  the  yeast  or  the  saccharine  fluid, 
and  then  keeping  it  from  all  air,  except  such 
as  has  been  paased  through  cotton  wool, 
which  prevents  them  re-entering  it  from  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  believed  to  be 
continually  floating  about  in  a  dry  state.  A 
torula  is  about  '0003  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of  a  cell,  generally  containing  a 
vacuole,  but  not  a  nucleus.  Sometimes  the 
cells  are  single,  at  others  they  are  in  heaps  or 
strings.  Their  ordinary  mode  of  reproduction 
is  by  budding.    {HuxUy.)    [Yeast.] 

t5r-U-la'-9e-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  torul(a)  ; 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acei.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Coniomycetes.  My- 
celium very  slightly  developed,  inconspicuous; 
spores  simple  or  septate,  naked,  generally 
united  together  in  chains.  In  the  typical 
genus  the  spores  are  of  a  dark  colour. 
[Torula.] 

tor'-u-lose,  tor'-u-loiis,  a.  [Lat  torulus, 
dimin.  of  tonis  =  a  protuberance.) 

Bot. :  Cylindrical,  with  several  swells  and 
contractions,  knotted,  as  the  pnd  of  Cheli- 
douium.    Nearly  the  same  as  Moniliforni. 

tdr'-US,  s.  [Lat.=  a  round  swelling  or  pro- 
tuberance.] 

1,  Arch, :  A  semi- 
circular prnjecting 
moulding,  occurring 
in  the  base  of  a  co- 
lumn of  certain  or- 
ders. It  differs  from 
the  asti-agal  only  in 
size,  the  astragal  be- 
ing smaller.  Also 
called  a  Tore. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same 
as  Receptacle  and 
Thala.mu-s  (q.v.). 

torus  bead-plane,  s.  a  certain  form 
of  plane  for  making  the  semicircular  convex 
motUding  known  as  a  torus. 

•  torve,  a.  [Lat.  torvus  =  stern,  piercing.] 
Sour,  stem. 

"With  s  torve  ntid  tetrlck  countenance.**— /"uffffr ; 
Worthies;  Lincolttshire. 

•  torvedf  o.    [Torve.]    Stem,  grim,  torvous, 

"  Vestenlay  his  breath 
Aw'd  Kome,  and  his  lost  tortred  frown  was  death." 
iVebster. 

•tor'-vi-t^,  s.  [Lat.  torvitas.]  Sourness, 
sternness ;  grimness  or  severity  of  counte- 
nance. 

•torv'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  torvus.]  Sour,  stern, 
grim  ;  of  a  severe  countenance. 

"That  toroousBoar  look  produced  by  anger,  and  that 
gay  iiud  ple.ising  countenance  acuoiniianying  love."— 
Dfrkam:  Physico-Theolvgy,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vjii. 

Tbr'-^,  s.  &  a.  [Tr.  toiHdke,  tor,  toraigheoir, 
Uyruighe,  ~  a  pursuer  ;  toir,  torachd  =  pursuit, 
8earv.'h  ;  Gael,  toir  =  pursuit,  a  pursuer.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  An  appell;ition  originally  given  to  Irish 
moss-troopers,  who,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  plundered  people  in  the 
bogs  of  that  island,  being  in  arms  notninally 
for  the  royal  cause,  but  really  to  afford  a 
colourable  pretext  for  their  own  lawless  pro- 
ceedings. About  A.D.  IGSO  those  who  con- 
tended for  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  the 
Crowu  had  this  contemptuous  teiiu  applied 
to  them  by  their  opponents  on  the  popular 
side,  and  thus  the  word  ultimately  acquired 
its  present  meaning. 


Moss-troopers,  a  sort  of  rebels  in  the  nortlieni  pnrt 

Scotland,  that  live  by  roljbery  and  spuil,  like  tlio 

torifi  in  Irelau'J.  or  the  banditti  in  lt&[^."—PhiUipi : 


of  Scotland,  that  live  by  robbery  and  spuil,  like  tlio 

/oH^j  in  Irelau'J,  or  the  bundil ' '         " ■' 

SfLto  World  qf  Words  (ed  ITuGf. 

2.  Originally  applied  as  a  political  terra  to 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  abettors  of  tite 
Popish  Plot,  and  hence  extended  to  those  whu 
refused  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic from  the  throne.  The  term  was  afterwards 
extended  to  members  of  one  of  the  great  i»i4i- 
tical  parties  in  Britain,  consisting  of  those 
who  thinl;  it  wiser  to  conserve  the  laws  and 
institutions  already  existent  in  the  country 
than  to  incur  peril  by  attempting  to  reinodi.-l 
them  ;  the  party  of  immobility  as  opposed  to 
that  of  movement.  In  modern  times  the  term 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  Conservative 
(q.v.).    [Liberal,  Whig.] 

"At  tills  time  were  first  beavJ  two  nicknames 
which,  thuugh  originally  given  in  insult,  weie  siou 
assumed  witn  pride,  which  are  still  m  daily  use, 
which  have  spread  as  widely  as  the  Eiif-'listi  Met,  ai.vl 
which  will  last  as  lung  as  the  En^'lish  literntute.  It 
Is  a  curious  circumstance  that  one  of  these  nicknames 
was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish,  origin-  Botli  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misgurernmeiit  had  called 
into  existence  biiuda  of  de^per&ti.-  men.  whose  ferocity 
waa  heightened  byreliniuas  eDtlinsiaain.  In  Scotlnnd, 
some  or  the  persecuted  Covemmters.  driven  mad  by 
oppression,  had  lately  murdered  the  primate,  had 
taken  arms  against  the  GL>verument,  Lad  obUiintd 
some  advantages  against  the  king's  furces,  and  had 
not  been  put  domi  till  Monmuuth,  at  the  head  of 
Bome  troops  from  England,  had  rMuted  them  at  Botb- 
wtfU  Bridge.  These  zealots  were  most  numerous 
Among  the  rustics  of  the  western  lowlands,  who  were 
vulgarly  called  Whigs,  Thus  the  appellRtion  of  Wbi« 
WHS  fastened  on  the  Presbyterian  zealots  of  Scotland, 
and  was  transferred  to  those  English  politicians  who 
showed  a  disposition  to  tipi>ose  the  court,  and  to  treat 
Protestant  Qoucouformists  with  indulgence.  The 
b(.gs  of  Ireland,  at  the  Siune  time,  afforded  a  refuge  to 
Popish  outlaws,  much  resembling  those  who  were 
afterwards  known  as  Whiteboys,  These  men  were 
then  called  Toritt.  The  name  of  Tory  was  therefore 
given  to  Euglishiaen  who  refused  to  concur 
eluding  a  Koman  Catholic] 
MaciiiUuy  :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  1] 

3.  A  name  giveu  during  the  American  war 
of  independence  to  a  member  of  the  Loyalist 
party,  or  any  one  who  favoured  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  against  the  colonists. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  Tories ;  con- 
stituted by  or  originating  from  the  Tories : 
as,  Tory  measures,  the  Tory  party. 

•tory-rory,  a.    Wild. 

"  Your  tory-rory  Jades," 

Oryden :  Kind  Kteper,  Iv,  1. 

Tbr'-j^-ism,  s.  [Eng.  tory;  -ism.]  The  prin- 
ciples nr  practices  of  the  Tories. 

"A  short  history  of  roryism  and  whigglsm  from 
their  cradle  to  their  gi-ave." — Bolingbroke:  Ditserta- 
tion  upon  Parries,  let.  2. 

tos'-ca,  tds'-ka»  s.  [Sp.  tosca  (roca)  =  coarse 
(rock).]    (See  etyni.  and  compound.) 

tosca-rock,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  a  hard,  cavernous,  marshy, 
arenaceous  rock,  imbedded  in  layers  and 
nodular  masses  among  the  ai^illaceous  earth 
or  mud  of  the  Pampas.  It  constitutes  i)art  of 
the  Pampean  formation,  and  is  probably  of 
Pleistocene  age.  Tlie  adoption  of  the  local 
term  tosca  by  Darwin  has  given  it  general 
currency. 

to^e,  v.t.  [Tease,  Toose.J  To  tease  or  comb 
wool.    (Proy.) 

tosb,  o.  [O.  Fr.  touse  =  shorn,  clipped,  pared 
round,  from  Lat.  toiisus,  pa.  par.  of  tondeo  = 
to  shear,  to  clip.]    Neat,  trim. 

tosh'-ach  {ch  guttural),  s.    [Toisech.] 

tosh'-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
Ijsliing-boat. 

"  Thus  a  tosher  is  not  a  lon^hore  driver,  though 
both  little  vessels  are  employed  m  catching  what  tliey 
can  close  into   the   lB.ud"— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  25. 

toss,  *tosse.  "^  toss-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Wei.  tosio 
—  to  jerk,  toss  ;  tos  —  a,  quick  jerk,  a  toss.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  To  throw  with  the  hand,  to  fling ;  par- 


ticularly, to  throw  with  the  palm  of  the  baml 
upward  ;  to  throw  upward. 

2.  To  roll  or  tumble  about ;  to  move  back- 
waiisaud  forwards. 

"  She  turo'd,  she  tou'd  herself  in  bed. 
On  all  sides  doubts  and  tenors  met  her." 

Wordsworth :  Idiot  Bog, 

S.  To  hurl,  to  cast,  to  fling. 

"  Even  DOW  did  theses 
Toil  up  upon  our  shore  this  chest." 

Shakesp.  .   Periclet.  ML  X 

•  i.  To  hurl  or  throw  tiguratively. 

"  Back  do  I  toss  these  treaaona  to  thy  head." 

Shakes/:  :  Lear.  ▼.  8, 

5.  To  lift,  heave,  or  throw  with  a  sudden 
jerk  ;  to  jerk  :  as,  To  toss  the  head. 
■  6.  To  wield,  to  brandish. 

"  I  have  been  trained  up  In  warlike  stoure 
Tu  lossen  speare  iknd  sti^eld." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  III.  a  «. 

7.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall ;  to  pitch,  or 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  as  with  a 
quick,  jerky  motion  ;  to  dart  about.  Gene- 
rally used  of  the  sea. 


•  8.  To  agitate ;  to  make  restless ;  to  keep 
in  suspense. 

"  The  souldiers  were  totned  to  and  fro  with  hope  and 
teB,T.'—Brende :  Quintus  Curtius,  to.  lEP. 

•  9.  To  keep  in  play  ;  to  keep  repeating. 

"  Spend  your  years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  gr&m- 
riar.ln  common  schools." — Ascham:  Schooltnast^r* 


*  10.  To  dress  out. 

"  I  reraemVier,  a  few  days  ago,  to  have  walked  behind 
a  damsel,  tossed  out  In  all  the  gaiety  of  fifteen."— 
OoliUmith  :  The  Bee,  No,  a.     On  Drets. 

U.  To  gamble  with  by  spinning  a  coin :  as, 
I'll  toss  you  for  it. 

IL  Mining:  To  agitate,  as  ore,,  on  a  kieve  ; 
to  toze. 

B.  Intransitive: 

\.  To  roll  and  tumble,  to  flings  to  writhe 
in  violent  commotion. 

"  Turning  and  tossing  about  in  the  heat  and  unrest  of 
bisfevar."  Longfellow:  ilOes  Standish,  v. 

t  2.  To  be  flung  or  dashed  about :   as,  A 

boat  tosses  on  the  sea. 

3.  To  move  up  and  down. 

"There  a  placid  lake,  with  softly  totting  ripplM, 
—Harper's  Mn/^iZine.  May.  18S2.  p.  873. 
i.  To  toss  up  (q.v.), 

^  (1)  To  toss  of:  To  swallow  at  a  gulp ;  to 
drink  hastily  :  as.  To  toss  off  &  glass  of  liquor. 

(2)  To  toss  the  oars: 

Naut. :  To  throw  the  oars,  with  their  blades 
up,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  a  salute. 

(3)  To  toss  up,  to  toss  :  To  decide  something 
by  the  side  of  a  coin  that  is  uppermost  after 
being  spun  or  thrown  into  the  aii-. 

"There  may  have  beeo  instances  where  Juries  have 
'(ojj«d  up' sooner  than  remain  to  convince  an  obsti- 
nate colleague. ' — Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  SS.  188L 

toss,  *  tosse,  s.    [Toss,  V.) 

1.  A  throwing  upwards,  or  with  a  jerk  ;  the 
act  of  tossing ;  the  stale  of  being  tossed  or 
thrown, 

"  A  ship's  cook,  who  was  a  lame  man,  died  at  eet, 
and  they  gave  him  the  sailor's  tost  overboard." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  29.  1S87. 

2.  A  throwing  up  or  jerking  of  the  head  ;  a 
particular  manner  of  raising  the  head  with  a 
jerk. 

"  There  Is  hardly  a  polite  sentence.  In  the  foUowlng 
dialogues,  which  dotn  not  absolutely  require  some 
,  .  .  suitable  toss  of  the  head,  with  certain  offices 
assigned  to  each  hand." — Swift:  Introd.  Polite  Con- 
versation. 

•3.  A  state  of  anxiety. 

"This  put  us  at  the  Board  Into  a  tosse.'— Pepys: 
Diary.  June  2,  1666. 

4.  A  toss-up  (q.v.). 

^  To  win  the  toss:  To  have  something  de- 
cided in  one's  favour  by  the  tossing  up  of  a 
coin. 

"Hasn't  old  Brooke  won  the  tost  with  his  lucky 
bn.\fpeiiuy  ^"—Bughes  :  Tom  Brown's  School  Days, 
pL  1..  ch.  V. 

toss-up,  s.  The  throwing  up  of  a  coin  to 
decide  some  point,  as  a  wager  or  matter  of 
dispute;  hence,  an  even  liazard,  a  matter 
which  may  turn  out  or  be  decided  one  way  or 
the  other  with  equal  advantage;  an  even 
chance. 

"  fit]  looked  a  toss-up  as  to  which  would  arrive  home 
first."— fje/d.  Sept.  4.  18S6. 

*  tosa-pot,  s.  A  toper,  a  drinker,  a  sot,  a 
drunkard. 

"Our  lustle  tossj>ots  and  swill-bowU."— P.  SoWind: 
Plinie,  bk.  xxtii.,  ch.  xviii. 

tos'-sel,  s.    [Tassel.]    (Pror.) 


ISte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
or.  wore,  wolf;  worli,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rulo,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    ss,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  lew. 


tosBement— toter 
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*  tosse'-ment,  *  toss'-ment,  a.  (E^ng. 
toss;  -ment.]  The  act  of  tossing  ;  the  state  of 
being  tossed. 

"  Slxt«ea  years  touerTi^mt  apon  the  waves  of  thU 
troublesome  world."—*/.  &."  H'orcetter'i  Apophthegtnfi. 
p.  108. 

toss'-er,  s.      [Eng.   toss,  V.  ;  -er.J     One  who 

tosses. 

■■  As  satisfaction  to  the  blosfrlug  god. 
To  eeuii  his  luuers  forth.' 

Ht'aum.  *  /*f<r  ;  Maid  in  the  Mili,  ii.  2. 

•  tOS8'-i-ly,  a<^i'.  [Eng.  tossy ;  -ly.)  In  a  tossy 
manner;  with  aflected  indifference,  careless- 
ness or  contempt.    (Prov.) 

"  She  aiiawered  touily  enough."— C.  Kivgtley :  Teuat, 
ch.  viL 

toss  ing,  8.    [Toss,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of 
that  which,  tosses  ;  the  state  of  lieing  tossed  ; 
a  rising  and  falling  suddenly;  a  rolling  and 
tumbling  about, 

"The  crawllng3  of  an  emmet  or  touinga  of  a  feather 
in  a  tenipeatuous  air."— SearcA  .'  Light  of  JVature.  vol. 
il.,  pt.  ii£.  ch-  XXV. 

2.  Mining:  Tozing  ;  the  operation  of  agitat- 
ing ore  in  a  tub  in  which  it  is  rutated  in  water 
by  a  stirrer  on  a  vertical  axis. 

toss' -3^,  a.  [Eng.  toss;  -y.}  Tossing,  espe- 
cially tossing  the  head,  as  in  scorn  or  con- 
tempt;  hence,  affectedly  indifferent,  offhand, 
contemptuous.    {Prov.) 

"  AJtswered  by  some  tossy  commonplace.'* — 0.  Kingt- 
I«y  ;  Veaal,  ch.  vii. 

tost,  pret.  or  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Toss,  v.] 

tot  (1)  s.  [Dan.  tot ;  Icel.  tottr,  applied  to 
dwartish  persons.] 

1.  Anything  small  or  insignificant ;  used  as 
a  term  of  endearraeut. 

2.  A  small  drinking-cup,  holding  about  half 
a  pinL    {Ptov.) 

3.  A  small  quantity  ;  especially  applied  to 
to  liquor.    {Slang.) 

"  Haydn  ,  .  .  liked  company  ;  but  if  a  guest  stayed 
beyond  a  certain  period,  the  great  composer  Viould  sud- 
denly start  up,  t»p  bis  forehead  and  Bay.  '  Excuse  me, 
Ihave  &tot  ;■  by  which  he  meant  that  he  bad  a  thought. 
and  must  go  to  his  study  to  jot  it  down.  A  minute 
after  he  would  return,  looking  all  the  brighter  ;  and 
as  forgetful  R8  the  Irish  Judge  of  La  Rochefoucaulit'a 
maxim  — that  you  may  hoodwink  one  perBon,  but  nut 
all  the  world-  The  expression. '  a  tot  oi  spirits,'  is  said 
to  have  had  thta  respectable  origin.' —Si,  J amei'$ 
Gazette.  Sept.  li),  16S6. 

4.  A  foolish  person.    (Prov.) 

tdt  (2),  3.  [Tot,  v.]  A  sum  in  simple  or  com- 
pound addition,  set  at  examinations  in  the 
Civil  Service.     {English.) 

tot-book,  <.  A  book  containing  tots  for 
practice. 

tot,  v.t.     [An  abbrev.  of  total  (q.v.).]    To  sura 
up,  to  count.    (Generally  with  up,)    (Colloq.) 
"The  last  two  tot  up  the  bilL" — Thacktratf:  Sound- 
about  Papert,  xix. 

to-ta'-ig-ite,  s.  [After  Totaig,  Ross-shire, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -itt  (3/in.).] 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  brown 
crystalline  grains  in  limestone.  The  analyses 
indicate  that  it  is  probably  an  intennediate 
product  resulting  from  the  hydration  of 
8ahlite(q.v.). 

tO'-tal,  *  to '-tall,  a.  &  8.  [Fr.  total,  from 
Low  Lat.  totalis,  from  Lat.  totns  =  whole, 
from  the  same  root  as  tumid ;  Sp.  total;  Ital. 
tota!e.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  ;  compre- 
hending the  whole ;  complete  in  all  its  parts  ; 
entire. 

2.  Complete  in  degree  ;  absolute,  thorough  : 
as,  a  total  loss,  a  total  wreck. 

•3.  Putting  everythini:  into  a  small  com- 
pass ;  summary,  curt,  abrupt. 

"  To  my  queations  you  bo  total  are." 

Sydrtey :  Aitrophel,  92. 

•4.  Complete  in  number;  all, 

"There  lay  the  totaZ  keya"— Zic  (iuinixy:  Spanith 
Hun,  5  5,  p.  r. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  whole  ;  the  whole  stmi  or 
amount ;  aggregate. 

"  but  I  shall  sum  np  these  particulars  in  a  total, 
which  la  thus  expressed  by  Saint  Chrj-sostom."- B;j. 
Taylor  :  Episcopacy  Atserted,  (  48. 

total-abstinence,  s.  The  entire  absten- 
tion from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages,  or  except  under  medical  prescrip- 
tion.   [Temperance.] 

total- eclipse,  5.    [Eclipse,  II.] 


total-reflection,  5.    [Rrflection,  f  2.] 

td'-tal,  I'.t,  [Total,  a.]  To  amount  to  tlie 
total  sum  of ;  to  reach  the  total  of. 

to'-tal-i-ja-tdr,  s.  [Fr.  totnlisateur.]  An 
instrument  or  apprti-atus  used  for  purposes  of 
betting  on  horse-races.  It  is  used  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

"  A  board  is  eihiblt«d  containing  the  naoiei  of  the 
hor^e:^  starting.  A  person  who  wishes  to  back  k  horse 
pn^'s  in  a  jiound,  or  .is  many  puuuda  as  be  likea,  t<^  tht' 
ulhcer  in  chari^e  of  the  tut^iluator.  When  the  race  is 
over,  all  the  money  staked  la  divided  between  the 
backers  of  the  winning  horse,  less  10  per  cent ,  wliicli 
is  the  profit  of  the  management  The  amount  o( 
money  staked  on  each  horse  is  indicnted  by  fl^'ures. 
which  are  altered  every  time  a  fresh  deposit  Is  made, 
so  that  a  backer  can  at  any  time  see  with  bow  many 
others  he  la  to  share  in  the  total  stakes,  should  the 
horae  Belect«d  by  him  win  ;  and  he  can,  if  he  cboo^i-a. 
make  some  computation  as  to  the  total  amount  u[ 
stakes   to  be  divided."— fueninjr  Standard,   Oct.   2a, 

leeo. 

to-tftl'-i-ty',  s.  [Fr.  pjtalite,  from  total  =  total 
(q.v.).]  The  whole  or  complete  sum;  the 
whole  quantity  or  amount ;  the  quality  or 
state  of  being  total. 

"  The  duration  of  totality  Is  In  some  cases  reckoned 
only  by  seconds."— Z>a if ^  Telegraph,  Sept.  9,  1885. 

to'-tal-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  total;  -we.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  total  or  complete;  to 
reduce  to  completeness. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  bet  by  measure  of  the 
totalisator  (q.v.). 

"  The  totalising  system  has  been  flourishing  ever 
Biuce  at  tbe  German  and  Austrian  race- meetings. '— 
St.  Jameia  OaiHte,  June  U,  ldS7. 

to'-tal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  total,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
total  manner  or  degree  ;  entirely,  completely, 
wholly,  fully. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  being  so  tender  about  the  repu- 
tations of  those  who  are  totally  abandoned  to  sin.' — 
hccker:  SemioTu,  vol  1.,  ser.  28. 

*  to'-tal-ness,  s.     [Eng.  total,  a. ;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  total;  totality,  en- 
tireness,  completeness. 

tO'tam,  s.    [Totem.] 

to-ta-ni'-nEe,  s.  pi      [Mod.   Lat.  totati^us); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  ScolapacidEe,  Bill 
straight  or  slightly  curved  upwards,  with 
groove  as  far  as  or  beyond  middle,  nostrils 
very  narrow  ;  hind  toe  rather  long  and  slender, 
barely  reaching  the  grouud  ;  the  toes  in  front 
joined  by  a  membrane. 

tO'ta'-niis,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful :  said  to  be 
from  Ital.  totano  =  &  sq^id.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidae,  or,  if  that 
family  is  divided,  of  Totanime  (q.v.),  with 
twelve  species  universally  distributed.  Bill 
slightly  curved,  at  tip,  groove  half  the  length 
of  the  bill ;  wings  with  hrst  quill  longest ; 
tarsi  with  very  narrow  scales  in  front.  They 
frequent  sandy  seashores,  wliere  they  Peek  for 
food  by  probing  the  sand  with  their  bills. 
Several  of  the  species  are  in  high  demand 
as  game  birds,  being  much  esteemed  for  the 
table.  The  Solitary  Sandpiper  (T.  SolUaritm) 
and  the  Yellow -shank  (T.jlatipes)  are  United 
States  species.  There  are  sevei-al  European 
species. 

tdt-9liee'-fo,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  ver- 
mifuge prepared  from  Quisq^ialis  chiTiensU. 

*  tote  (1),  •  tot-en,  v.i.  [A.S.  totian  —  to  pro- 
ject, to  stick  out,  to  peep  out.]    [Tout.] 

1.  To  project  or  stick  out. 

2.  To  pry,  to  peep,  to  look,  to  observe. 

tote  (2),  v.t.  [Etyra.  doubtfuL  According  to 
Bartlett,  probably  of  African  origin.]  To 
carry,  to  bear.     {tkniUiein  Ui>Ued  States.) 

"  Ilis  report  of  his  having  induced  the  aristocratic 
NavajMS  to  (ofe  his  luggage  was  received  from  tlie 
uinutb  of  Gen'l  Kane  wTiii  a  good-natured  amused  de- 
rision."—rran*.  Amer.  Philos.  Society,  xiii.  211.    (1673.) 

^  To  tote  fair  :  To  be  honest  and  upright  in 
one  s  dealings  ;  to  act  fairly. 

tote-load,  s.    As  much  as  one  can  carry. 

•tote(3),  v.f.    [Toot  (2),  t'.] 

tote  (1),  s.  [Fr.  tout ;  Lat.  totus.]  The  whole  ; 
the  entire  lot  or  body.    {Amer.  Colloq.) 

tote  (2),  8.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  joiner's  name 
for  the  handle  of  a  plane. 

*  tot-el-er,  s.  [Icel.  tauta  =  to  matter,  to 
whisj>er  ;  Dut.  tuyten.]    A  whisperer. 


to' -tern,  to'-tam,  s.    [8ee  extract.] 

Anthrop. :  Some  entity,  usually  an  animal 
or  a  i>laiit,  with  which  the  nieuil>ers  of  a  tribe 
connect  themselves,  calling  themselves  by  ita 
name,  and  deriving  a  mythic  pedigree  from 
it.    Thus  among  tlie  Alg*mquin   Indians  of 
North  America,  the  name   Bear,  Wolf,  Tor 
toise,  Deer,  or  Rabbit,  serves  to  designate 
each  of  a  number  of  clans  into  which  the  race 
is  divided,  a  man  belonging  to  such  clan  being 
himself  actually  spoken  of  as  a  bear,  a  wolf, 
4c.,  and  the  figures  of  these  animals  indicat- 
ing the  clan  iu  the  native  picture-writing. 
"  The  name  or  symbol  of  an  Algonquin  clan  ania  al 
la  called  '  dodalm,'  and  this  WL.rd,  in  its  usual  fortu  ol 
totein.  has  become  an  accepted    term   among  ethno- 
loi:ifita  to  de»t'rll«>  similar  customary  surnames  over 
the  world."— ri/Zor-  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1671),  ii  218. 

totem- animal,  .^. 

Anthrop.:  An  animal  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  tribe  or  family,  of  which  it  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  ancestor  and  protector. 

"  Some  accounts  deacrlhiiig  the  totem- anijnai  *M 
being  actinilly  tbe  sacrt^d  object,"— 7>/or  .■  Prim.  CuU. 
(ed-  1871).  U.  2ia 

totem -clan«  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  clan  having  a  totem,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  re- 
garded as  an  ancestor  and  protector. 

totem-pole,  totem-post,  s.    A  pole 

or  post,  ui»nn  which  images  of  totems  are  hung 
or  engraved. 

,      totem-stage,  s. 

Anlhrop.:  That  Ftage  of  mental  development, 
tlirnutih  which  it  has  been  assumed  all  people 
have  passed,  dnring  which  animals,  trees,  &c., 
art  regarded  with  religiou*  reverence. 

to-tem'-ic,   o.    [Eng.  totem ;  -fc.]    Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  totem  or  totemism  (q.v.). 

' '  Tribes  who  are  organized  on  the  tatemic  prlndplA.' 
— Schoolc  a/t :  Indian  Tribes,  i.  320. 

to'-tem-ism,  s.     [Eng.  totem  ;  -ism.'\ 

1.  Anthrop.:  Thedivisiouof  a  race  of  people 
into  clans  and  families,  each  having  its  parti- 
cular totem,  with  the  ditTercnces  of  rank, 
marriage  customs,  and  other  social  arrange- 
ments arising  therefrom. 

2.  Comparative  Religions : 

(1)  A  name  primarily  used  to  denote  the 
form  of  religion  widely  prevalent  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  though  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  It  consists  in  the  adora- 
tion of  certain  objects  and  animals  believed 
to  be  related  to  each  separate  stock  or  blood- 
kindred  of  human  beings. 

(2)  A  stage  in  religious  progress  usually 
succeeding  Fetichism,  the  objects  of  worship 
being  generally  of  a  higher  nature.  In  to- 
temism as  practised  among  the  Algonquins 
the  totem  is  actually  regarded  as  the  sacreti 
object  and  protector  of  the  family  bearing  its 
name  and  symbol.  Among  certain  Australian 
tribes  each  family  has  some  animal  or  \ege- 
table  as  its  "kobong,"  its  friend  or  protector, 
and  a  mysterious  connexion  subsists  between 
a  man  and  his  kobong,  which  he  is  reluctant 
to  liill  if  it  is  an  animal,  or  to  gather  if  it  is 
a  vegetable.  Similar  customs  exist  iu  Asia 
and  Africa.  Lubbock  and  Spencer  have 
favoured  the  idea  that  totemism  sprang  from 
the  very  general  practice  of  naming  individual 
men  after  animals,  Bear,  Deer,  Eagle,  &c., 
these  becoming  in  certain  cases  hereditary 
tribe-names.  Commenting  on  their  opinions, 
Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  ed,  1871,  ii.  215)  remarks 
that  "  while  granting  such  a  theory  atTnrds  a 
rational  interpretation  of  the  obscure  facts  of 
totemism,  we  must  treat  it  as  a  theory  not 
vouched  for  by  sufficient  evidence,  and  within 
our  knowledge  liable  to  mislead  if  pushed  to 
extremes. 

td'-tem-ist,  5.     [Eng.  totem;  -ist.] 

Anthrop. :  A  member  of  a  totem-clan. 

"That  the  Sabine  woodi>ecker  has  been  a  tat«m  may 
be  pretty  cert.iinly  eaLiltli^hed  by  the  evidence  of 
Plutarch.  The  people  culled  by  bia  name  (Picini)  de- 
clined, like  titternista  everywhere,  to  eat  their  holy 
bird.  Ill  this  ease  the  woodpecker." — A.  Lang:  Mtfth, 
PitU'il,  i  /telijion.  li.  TL 

td-tem~ist-iO,  a.     [Eng.  totemist;  -ic.]    To- 
tiMuic  (q.v.). 

"It  seems  scaroelyposslbletodeuy  the  early  and  pro. 
longed  existence  of  totemittic  practices  in  Egyptian 
religion."— .4,  Lang,  la  A'i/ielee3Uh  Cc-niury,  Sept. 
1S86,  p.  430. 

"t6t'-er»  s.      [Eng.  tot(e)  (3),   v.;   -er.]     One 
wlio  toots  or  plays  a  pip"  or  hcirn. 


1>^1*  bop";  pdut^  jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9lLin,  l>enQh; 
Hllan,  -tian  =  elian.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -$lon  -■ 


go.  gem;  tliiu,  tliis;  sin,  a^;  expeot,  Xenopuon,  e^cist.    -ing« 
I  zbiln.    -cious»  -tioos,  -sious  =  sbus.   -ble,  -41e,  &&  =  b^l*  deL 
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tother— touch 


tdtb'-er,  a.  or  pron.  [See  def.J  A  colloquial 
contrautioD  of  that  other,  that  being  the  old 
ueuter  article.    ITone.  ] 

*•  How  happy  coulii  I  b«  with  either. 
Were  tother  dear  cliarmer  awav." 

Oat/  :  Beggnrs  Opera,  L  1. 

tot'-i-dem  ver'-bis,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  so 
many  words  ;  iu  the  very  worda. 

to'-ti-es  quo'-ti-e^t,  phr.  [Lat.]  As  often 
as  one,  so  often  the  other. 

to-ti-p&l'-mate,  a.  &  $.    (Totipalmes.] 

A.  -45  (ulj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Totipalmes. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  member  of  the  tnbe  Toti- 
palmes. 

*td-tl-pal-ina'-ti,  s.  pL    [Totipalmes.] 

•td-ti-pS.l'-mes,  *t6-ti-pai-ma'-ti, 
t  td-ti-pSl-ma'-taB, 5.  pi.  [Mod. Lat.,  from 
Lat,  totus=  whole,  and  palma  =  the  sole  of  a 
goose's  foot.] 

Ornith, :  A  group  of  Swimming  Birds,  having 
the  hind  toe  connected  with  the  other  toes 
with  a  well.  The  first  form  was  used  by 
Cuvier,  the  second  byKaup.  [STEaANOPODEs.] 

•  to'-ti-pres-en^e,  s.  [Lat.  totus  =  whole, 
and  ^rff^enlia  =  presence.]  ToUil  presence; 
presence  everywhere ;  omnipresence. 

"Our  own  mAnner  of  existence  In  a  sphere  or  por- 
tion of  Bjiace  Bufflcient  to  receive  the  action  of  many 
cori'Oreal  particles  we  may  term  a  totipretencethTOugb- 
out  the  contents  of  that  sphere,  we  in*y  then  con- 
ceive another  substance  totipreeent  in  the  sphere  of 
an  Inch,  an  ell,  a  rod.  a  mile."— 5earcft /  Light  qf 
Kature,  voL  ii,  pt.  1.,  ch.  xii. 

to'-ti-prej-ent^  a.     [Totipresence.]    Pre- 
sent everywhere ;  omnipresent. 

to' -to  5Ce'-ld,  2>ftr.     [Lat.]     By  the  width  of 

heaven,  wide  as  the  poles  apart. 

*  tot-sane,  s.    [Tutsan.] 

•tot'- ted,  a.  [See  def.]  Marked  with  the 
word  tot  (Lat.=  so  much),  said  formerly  of  a 
good  debt  due  to  the  crown,  before  which  the 
officer  in  the  exchequer  had  written  the  word 
tot,  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  sentence  tot 
pecuni(E  regi  debetur  =  so  much  money  is  due 
to  the  king. 

tSt-ter,  *  tot-ren,  v.i.  &  (.  [Prop.  toUer,  a 
freq.  friTm  tilt  (q.v.);  cf.  A.S.  teaUrian  =  to 
totter,  to  vacillate,  from  tealt  =  tottery,  un- 
stable ;  O.  Dut.  touteren  (for  toltereyi)  =  to 
tremble.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  appear  as  if  about  to  fall  when  walk- 
ing or  standing  ;  to  be  unsteady  ;  to  stiigger. 

"The  breth  stinkyng,  the  hands  trlmbliug,  the  hed 
^angiug,  and  the  feete  totter.      ~   *^"'--"  ii.n 

In  right  course  and  frame, 
p.  99. 

2.  To  shake ;  to  be  on  the  point  of  falling ; 
to  trehible. 

"That  government  had  fallen  :  and  whatever  had 
leaned  upon  the  ruined  fabric  began  to  totter.' — 3iac- 
aulay  :  HUt  Eng..  ch.  xviiL 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  shake  out  of  a  steady 
position. 

"  From  the  castle's  tottertd  hattlements." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  11.,  lU.  a 

t6f-ter(l),  s.  [Eng.  tot,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
lots  or  easts  up  ;  a  reckoner. 

•tot'-ter  (2),  8.     [Tatter.] 

tSt'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  totter;  -er.]  One  who 
totters. 

tdt'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Totter,  v.] 

tot'-ter-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eug.  tottering;  -ly.] 
In  a  tottering  manner. 

Tot'-tem-hoe,  s.    [See  def] 

Geog.  :  A  parish  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
two-and-a-half  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dunstable. 

Tottemhoe- Stone,  $. 

Geol.  :  A  gray  chalk,  or  compact  gray  sandy 
limestone,  constituting  a  zone  in  the  Lower 
Chalk.  Named  by  Whitaker  from  Tottern- 
hoe,  where  it  was  first  discriminated.  Fauna 
about  eighty  or  ninety  species. 

t6t'-ter-J^,  a.  [Eng.  (o(ier,  v.;  -y.]  Trem- 
bling or  shaking,  as  though  about  to  fall ; 
unsteady,  shaking. 

"What  a  tottery  performance  it  waa."— 7".  Bughe4: 
Tom  Brown  at  Oj/ord.  ch.  vt 

•  tot-lie,  a.    [ToTTY.] 


tdt'-tle,  v.i.  [See  def.]  A  variant  of  toddle 
(q.v.).    (Prov.) 

tdt'-tUsh,t6t'-lxsli.a.  [Eng.  tottlie) ; •ish.]Tot- 
tering,  trembling,  shaking,  unsteady. 

"Our  little  boat  was  lightaud  totliah."—ffammoJtd: 
Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p,  207. 

tot'-ty,  tot'-tie,  a.  [For  tolty,  i.e.,  tUty,  from 
till.  V.  {q.v.).J     Unsteady,  dizzy,  tt:)ttery. 

"  I  was  eoiuewh&t  totfi/  wben  I  received  the  good 
knight's  blow."— Scuft.'  /vanhoc,  cb.  zxxiii. 

to'-t^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name  given  in 
some  parts  of  the  Pacific  to  a  sailor  or  fisher- 
man.   {Simmonds.) 

ttfii'-can,  tou'-can,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Sp.  and 
Port,  tucano,  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  any  bird  of 
the  genus  Rhainphastos,  often  applied  to  the 
whole  family  Rhaniphastid^  (q-V.).  They  are 
all  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  etiormous  bill,  irregu- 
larly toothed  along  the  margin  of  tlie  mandi- 
bles. All  the  species  live  in  pairs  in  the  shade 
of  the  forests,  occasionally  congregating  in 
small  parties,  but  never  approaching  the  hu- 
man habitations.  In  the  true  Toucans  [Rhaji- 
PHASTOs]  the  ground  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  generally  black  ;  the  throat,  breast,  and 
rump  adorned  with  white,  yellow,  and  red; 
the  body  is  short  and  thick  ;  tail  rounded  or 
even,  varying  in  length  in  the  different  species, 
and  capable  of  being  turned  up  over  tlie  back 
when  the  bird  goes  to  roost.  Toucans  have 
been  described,  as  carnivorous  ;  in  captivity 
they  will  readily  devour  small  birds,  but  pro- 
bably in  a  state  of  nature  their  diet  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  fruit.  Tliey  are  remark- 
able among  birds  for  a  regurgitation  of  food, 
which,  after  being  swallowed,  is  brought  up 
to  undergo  mastication,  an  operation  some- 
what analogous  to  the  chewing  of  the  cud 
among  ruminants.  They  are  easily  tamed, 
and  bear  confinement  well,  even  in  cold 
climates. 

t6u-ca'-na,  s.    [Mod.  Lat,  =  a  toucan.] 

Astron. :  A  small,  circumpolar  constellation, 
situated  on  the  Antarctic  Circle,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Crux  australis,  in  relation  to  the  South 
Pole,  the  intervening  space  between  the  two 
constellations  being  nearly  devoid  of  stars. 
It  contains  nine  visible  stars,  the  largest,  a 
Toucana,  being  only  of  the  third  magnitude. 

tdn'-can-et,  s.    [Eng.  toucan;  -et.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Fteroglossus  (q.  v.).     [Toucan.] 

"There  are  three  speciea  of  toucans  in  Demerara, 
and  three  diminutives,  which  may  be  called  toucane^^. 
—  H'atertirn  :   }yajide7-ings  in  South  A 


ton-Cdn^,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of 
boat  much  used  at  Malacca  and  Singapore, 
proi>elled  either  by  oar  or  sail,  speedy,  rather 
flat  in  the  centre,  but  sharp  at  the  extremities. 

toucll,  *  towch,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ft.  tojicher,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  zucchen  ;  Ger.  zucken  =  to  draw 
with  a  quick  motion,  to  twitch ;  O.  Dut. 
tocken,  tucken  =  to  touch  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tocar 
=  to  touch  ;  ItaL  toccare ;  cogn.  with  Lat. 
dnco  =  to  draw.]    [Tuck,  v.  ;  Tow,  v.] 

A4  TraJisitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

"All  things  their  forms  express. 
Which  we  can  touch.  tast«,  feel,  or  hear,  or  set" 
Daviea :  Immort.  of  the  Soul,  xilL 

2.  To  come  in  contact  with  in  any  way, 
but  especially  by  means  of  the  hand,  fingers, 
&c.  ;  to  hit  or  strike  gently  against. 

"  Totich  but  my  lips  with  those  (air  lips  of  thine." 
S?iakeap. :  Venits  £  Adonit,  lis. 

3.  To  strike  gently  with  an  instrument, 
stick,  or  the  like. 

"  Then  with  his  sceptre  that  the  deep  controls. 
He  (oucftfd  the  chiefs,  and  3t«eleJ  their  manly  sonls." 
Pope  :  Bonier  ;  Iliad  xiil  88. 

4.  To  meddle  or  interfere  with  ;  to  handle. 

"  No  suu  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains. 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  reuiaius." 

Pope:  Bomer :  Iliad  vi.  80. 

5.  To  take  as  food  or  drink  ;  to  taste, 

"  He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit.' 

Sha}teip.  :  At  Fou  like  It.  IL  T. 

6.  To  strike,  to  hurl,  to  injure. 

"I  will  not  touch  thine  eye." 

Shakesp. :  Kitig  Johri,  iv.  1. 

T[  Hence,  to  injure  or  affect,  as  in  character; 
to  cause  loss  or  hurt  to. 

**  No  loss  shall  touch  her  In  my  company." 

Shaketp.  :  Jleasure  for  Measure.  111.  L 


7.  To  come  to;  to  reach,  to  attain;  to 
arrive  at. 

"  The  rapid  rise  of  exchange,  which  on  Wednesdfty 
morning  bad  touched  32  dracnmaa  to  the  pound  iter- 
ling."— nm«,  March  15.  1886. 

8.  To  land  at ;  to  come  to  shore  at. 

"  He  touched  the  ports  desired." 

.Sh'ikesp. :  Troilut  A  Cressida.  It  1, 

9.  To  come  near  to  ;  to  hit- 

"  i  beii  you  tourhed  the  life  of  our  d<;6i^  " 

Shaki^sp.  :  7'ro(/uj  i-  CresstUa,  it  & 

*  10.  To  affect ;  to  concern  ;  to  relate  to. 

"  O  Cesar,  read  mine  llrst ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Catar,  III.  1. 

n.  To  handle,  speak  of,  or  deal  witli  gently 
or  slightly  ;  to  treat  of. 

"Wonders,  whiche  in  the  flrate  booke  of  Polycroni- 
con  are  suffycyently  touched." — Fabyan :  Chroni/d«, 
ch.  i. 

*  12.  To  try  or  test  as  with  a  touchstone ; 
to  probe,  to  try. 

"  Which,  being  touched  and  tried,  proves  valueleu  " 
Shakesp.  :  King  John,  UL 

13.  To  affect,  to  Impress,  to  strike. 

"  If  any  air  of  music  touch  their  eara" 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  cff  Venice,  T. 

14.  To  make  an  impression  on  ;  to  move, 
to  affect;  to  stir  mentally;  to  fill  with  pas- 
sion or  other  emotion. 

"  0  asony  !  the  utraoat  I  can  do 
Touches  him  not."         Browning:  Paracelsus,  v. 

15.  To  make  an  impression  on ;  to  have  an 
effect  on. 

"  Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  so  hard, 
that  a  tile  will  not  touch  It.  a.s  smiths  eny  uhen  a  fils 
will  not  eat,  or  race  it."—Moxon:  Mechanical  Exwr- 
cises. 

16.  To  infect. 

"The  life  of  all  his  blood 
Ib  touched  corruptibly."     Shakesp. :  King  John,  t,  7. 

*  17.  To  influence  by  impulse ;  to  impel 
forcibly. 

"  No  decree  of  mine. 
To  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will"  Milt^  :  P.  L..  X.  4& 

*  18.  To  move,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  rouse, 
to  kindle. 

"  Which  touched  the  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee." 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  L  2. 

19.  To  render  crazy  or  partially  insane ;  to 
affect  with  a  slight  degree  of  insanity.  (Seldom 
used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

*  20.  To  censure  ;  to  animadvert  upon. 

"  Doctor  Farker,  iu  his  sermon  before  them,  touch4d 
them  for  their  living  so  iiear,  that  they  went  near  t« 
touch  him  for  his  life."— Bayward. 

21.  To  lay  the  hand  on  for  the  purpose  ol 
curing  of  a  disease.  Said  especially  of  the 
disease  called  the  king's  evil. 

"  Walked  round  the  fortifications,  touched  som< 
Bcrofulous  people,  and  then  proceeded  In  one  of  hli 
yachts  to  Southampton."— J/ocau^a^ .'  Bi*t,  Bng., 
ch.  vlU. 

22.  To  handle  in  a  skilful  manner : 

(1)  To  play  on,  as  a  musician  ;  to  perform, 
as  a  piece  of  music. 

"  He  had  not  ceased  to  toud 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  frail, 

H'ordsworth :  Ficursion,'\t)i.  tIL 

(2)  To  discourse  of;  to  write  about;  to 
treat  of. 

(3)  To  paint  or  form  as  an  artist. 

"  Snch  heavenly  touches  n'er  touched  earthly  faces.* 
Shakesp  :  Somiet  17. 

*  23.  To  mark  or  delineate  slightly  or  finely; 
to  add  a  slight  stroke  or  strokes  to,  as  with  a 
pen,  pencil,  brush,  &c 

"  The  linos,  though  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
right.'  Pop«  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  22. 

n.  Getmi. :  To  meet  without  cutting ;  to  be 
in  contact  with.  A  straight  line  is  said  to 
touch  a  circle  when  it  meets  the  circle,  and, 
being  produced,  does  not  cut  it.  Two  circles 
are  said  to  touch  each  other  when  they  meet 
but  do  not  cut  each  other.  A  straight  line 
can  touch  a  circle  or  curve  in  only  one  point. 
Two  circles  or  spheres  c;in  touch  each  other 
in  only  one  point,  and  a  sphere  can  touch  a 
plane  in  only  one  point.     [Contact,  Tangent.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  in  contact ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
jimction  so  that  there  is  no  intervening  space. 

2.  To  exercise  or  use  the  organs  of  feeling. 

"  Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter," 

Tennyson  :  In  Meinoriam,  xcUL  Ifc 

*  3.  To  fasten  on  ;  to  take  effect. 

4.  To  mention  or  treat  of  anything  slightly 
or  briefly.     i\  5.  (2).] 

5.  To  come  to  land  ;  to  call  in  at  a  port. 

'■  Thence  [they]  sfimd  o/er  towards  raj>e  £L  Fnu_ 
clsco,  not  touching  anywhere  usually  till  they  come 
Ut}ii\aX&."—lHimpier:  roya^e*  (an.  1684). 


f&te.  fat.  fare»  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore.  W9li;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule.  fliU ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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*  6.  To  reach,  to  attain. 

"  The  vola  of  the  peule  touched  to  the  heven. 
So  loude  crieden  they  with  mery  eteven .' 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2.564. 

n.  Naut. :  To  have  the  leech  of  a  sail  so 
struck  by  the  wiud  that  a  tremulous  motion 
is  caused  by  it. 

II  1.  To  touch  at: 

Naut. :  To  call  in  at ;  to  come  or  go  with- 
out staying. 

•■  The  next  diiy  we  touched  at  Sldon."— ^cri  xrvil.  3. 

2.  To  touch  and  go: 

Naut. :  To  rub  against  the  ground  with  the 
keel,  as  a  vessel  under  sail,  without  the  speed 
being  much  lessened. 

3.  To  touch  down  : 

Football:  To  place  the  ball  in  toucb. 
i.  To  touch  off: 

(1)  To  sketch  hastily;  to  finish  by  touches. 

*  (2)  To  discharge,  as  a  canon. 
6.  To  touch  on  : 

*  (1)  To  come  or  go  to  for  a  short  time  ;  to 
touch  at. 

"  I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  foucTMd 
<m  the  several  towns  that  lie  ou  tta  coti»i^"—Additon  : 
On  Italy, 

(2)  To  allude  to ;  to  speak  or  discourse  of 
briefly. 

"  Touched  on  Mahomet 
With  mnch  contempt."    Tennyson  :  Prtncest,  if.  U8. 

6.  To  touch  on  a  proof:  To  make  corrections 
on  the  proof  of  an  illustration  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  engraver. 

7.  To  touch  up : 

(1)  To  repair  or  improve  by  slight  touches. 

"  What  he  saw  was  only  her  natural  countenanc* 
tcw^heU  up  with  the  oaual  Improvement*  of  an  aged 
coquette    — Addison. 

(2)  To  remind.    (CoUoq.) 

8.  To  touch  tht  unnd : 

Naut. :  To  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind 
as  possible. 

*  9.  Touch  pot,  touch  penny :  A  proverbial 
phrase,  signifying  No  credit  given. 

toii9h  (1),  *  tonche,  *  towohe,  s.  [Touch,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  touching,  or  the  state  of  being 
touched  ;  contact ;  the  junction  of  two  bodies 
at  the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  intervening 
space. 

"  Their  touch  afTrlghts  me  as  a  serpent's  sting." 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI..  iit  2. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling  or  common  sensation, 
one  of  the  five  senses. 

*  3.  A  touchstone  (q.v.). 

*  4.  Hence,  that  by  which  anything  is  tested 
or  examined ;  a  test,  as  of  gold  by  a  touch- 
stone ;  proof,  trial,  assay. 

"  The  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch." 

Shaketp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  It.  1 

•6,  Proof;  tried  qualities. 

•*  My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell.  '  Shakctp.  :  Coriolanut,  iv.  1. 

*  6.  Stone  of  the  kind  used  as  touchstones. 
A  term  often  applied  to  any  costly  marble, 
but  properly  to  the  basanites  of  the  Greeks, 
a  very  hard,  black  granite. 

"  A  new  monument  of  touch  and  alabaster."— /^C«r. 

7.  Any  single  act  in  the  exercise  of  an  art : 
as, 

(1)  A  stroke  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or  the  like. 

"  Artificial  strife 
Lives  In  those  touchei,  livelier  than  life.' 

Shakesp.  :  THmon  q/  Athens,  L  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  the  hand  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

"  Thou  hast  Indeed  a  rare  touch  on  thy  harp.** 
Mutthev  Arnold:  Empedocle*  on  Etna,  L  L 

(8)  Hence,  a  musical  note. 

"  with  sweetest  touches  pierce  yonr  mistress'  car." 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

8.  The  act  or  power  of  exciting  the  passions 
or  affections. 

"Not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvla.  with  more  urgent  touches. 
Do  strongly  speak  t'  us." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra.  L  1 

9.  Mental  feeling  or  sensation ;  affection, 
emotion. 

"  No  beast  so  fierce  but  knowsafoiiM  of  pity." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  IIL.  L  2 

10.  Trait,  characteristic. 
"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kla." 

iihakesp. :  TroXius  4  Creuida.  liL  8. 

11.  A  small  quantity  or  degree ;  a  dash,  a 
spice,  a  smack. 

■  A  touch  of  tTCse.V— Field.  Jan.  22.  1U6. 


12.  A  stroke  ;  a  successful  effort  or  attempt. 

"  One  meets  sotnetlmes  with  very  nice  touches  of 
raillery."— ..<Jdiiori;  On  MedaU. 

*  13.  The  extent  to  which  a  person  is  in- 
terested or  affected.     {Slang.) 

'■  Print  my  preface  in  such  a  fonn  as.  In  the  >>ook- 
eelltTB*  phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch." —Swi/t. 

*  14.  A  hint,  a  suggestion ;  slight  notice  or 
intimation. 

■'  A  slight  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them."— 
Bacon. 

*  15.  Animadversion,  censure,  reproof. 

"  I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater 
regnt.'—Kinff  Cfiarles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*  16.  Particular  application  of  anything  to 
a  person  ;  personal  reference  or  application. 

"  Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  sparingly 
used,  —Bacon  ;  Btiays ;  Of  IHscourte. 

*  17.  Euphemistically,  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her," 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Jieantre.  v. 

18.  A  boy's  game ;  tig. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts:  The  peculiar  handling  usual 
to  an  artist,  and  by  which  his  work  may  be 
known. 

2.  Football :  The  ground  behind  a  line 
drawn  in  a  line  with  the  goal-posts. 

"  Withers  nearly  scored  by  a  splendid  run  at  the 
top  side,  but  was  pushed  into  touch." — Field,  Dec.  6, 

3.  Music: 

(1)  The  resistance  made  to  the  fingers  by 
the  keys  of  a  pianoforte  or  organ. 

(2)  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  player 
presses  the  keyboard,  whether  light,  pearly, 
heavy,  clumsy,  firm,  &c. 

4.  Obstetrics:  The  examination  of  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  by  actual  contact  of  the  hand  or 
fingers. 

5.  Physiology: 

(1)  Human :  The  sense  through  which  man 
takes  cognizance  of  the  palpable  properties  of 
bodies.  In  a  wide  application,  it  is  snmetimes 
called  the  general  sense,  because  by  it  we  be- 
come conscious  of  all  sensory  impressions 
which  are  not  the  objects  of  smell,  sight, 
taste,  or  hearing,  which  are  called  the  special 
senses :  even  these,  however,  are  held  by 
modern  biologists  to  be  highly  specialised 
forms  of  touch,  which  is  often  called  the 
'*  mother  of  all  the  senses."  In  a  more  limited 
application,  touch  is  applied  to  that  modifica- 
tion of  general  sensibility  which  is  restricted 
to  the  teguinentary  surface  or  to  some  special 
portion  of  it,  and  which  serves  to  convey 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  fonn,  size,  number, 
weight,  temperature,  hardness,  softness,  &c., 
of  objects  brought  within  its  cognizance. 
These  sensations  are  received  by  the  termina- 
tions of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  thence 
conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  sense  of  touch  is 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  but 
is  much  more  acute  in  some  parts  than  in 
others,  e.g.,  in  the  hand.  It  is  also  capable 
of  great  improvement  and  development ;  and 
the  blind,  who  have  to  depend  lai^ely  on  the 
sense  of  touch  for  guidance,  acquire  extra- 
ordinarily delicate  and  accurate  powers  of 
perception  with  the  fingers ;  diflerence  of 
form,  size,  consistence,  and  other  characters, 
being  readily  recognised  that  are  quite  inap- 
preciable to  those  who  possess  good  \ision, 
without  special  education. 

(2)  Compar. :  T4ie  lower  Anthropidse  have 
both  the  hands  and  feet  thickly  set  with 
tactile  papillffi  (q.v.),  and  the  surface  of  the 
prehensile  tail  which  some  possess  is  furnished 
with  them  in  abundance.  Other  organs  of 
touch  exist  in  the  vibrissse,  or  whiskers,  of  the 
cat,  and  of  certain  rodents.  In  the  Ungulata, 
the  lips  and  nostrils  are  probably  the  chief 
seat  of  tactile  sensibility,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially so  with  the  Proboscidea.  In  Birds, 
tactile  X'^pillie  have  tieen  discovered  in  the 
feet,  and  they  arc  also  present  in  some  lizards. 
A  papillary  apparatus  appears  to  be  absent 
from  Serpents,  Chelonians,  and  Fishes,  though 
in  many  of  these  its  want  is  compensated 
by  tentacles,  having  a  high  degree  of  sensi- 
bility. Descending  still  lower  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life,  organs  of  touch  are  found  in  the 
tenticles  of  the  Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda, 
the  palpi  and  antennae  of  insects,  and  the  palpi 
of  the  Arachnida. 

6.  Shipbuild. :  The  broadest  part  of  a  ship's 
plank  worked  top  and  but. 

^  I.  A  near  (or  close)  touch :  A  narrow  es- 
cape ;  a  close  shave.     (CoUoq.) 
2.  To  be  in  touch  with  others :  To  be  in  sym* 


The  pan  of  a  gun  that 
oias  me  primmg. 

touch-paper,  s.      Paper  saturated   with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  ignites 
at  once,  and  burns  without  flaming. 

touch-'wood,  s.  A  soft  white  substance 
into  which  wood  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
such  fungi  as  Polyporus  igniarius.  It  is  easily 
ignited,  and  continues  to  burn  for  a  long  tim« 
like  tinder.     Called  also  Spunk. 

b^  bo^ ;  po^t.  joTfrl ;  cat,  ^ell,  choms,  yliiii,  beiiQh ;  go.  gem ;  tMn.  this ;  sin,  af ;  exi>ect,  XenophOK,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-olaiit  -tlan  =  sbaii*    -tion*  -sioo  =  sliuzi ;  -tloOt  -slon  =^  gh"",    -cioua*  -tlouB*  -slous  —  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 


pathy  with  them,   so  as  to  understand  their 
feelings,  ideas,  6lc. 

3.  To  keep  touch :  [Keep,  Tf  (17)]. 

4.  To  lose  touch : 

(1)  Mil. :  To  cease  to  maintain  communlaft- 
tion  with. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  lose  knowledge  of  and  sympatby 
with. 

5.  To  maintain  touch  : 

"(I)  Ord.  lAxng. :  To  be  steady  or  true  to 
appointment ;  to  fulfil  duly  a  part  or  function. 

(2)  Mil. :  To  maintain  communication  with 
each  other ;  to  keep  touch. 

"There  were  frequent  halts  to  enable  the  reglmenti 
to  maintain  touch.  —Pall  Mall  datetle.  Seiit.  U,  18B1 

6.  Touch  and  go:  A  phrase  used  either  as  A 
substantive  or  adjective,  and  denoting  some- 
thing, as  an  accident,  which  had  almost 
happened  ;  a  stat«  of  imminent  explosion  or 
danger  ;  a  close  shave. 

*7.  True  as  touch:  Completely  true.  Pro- 
bably with  a  reference  to  touchstone  (q.v.). 

touch-body,  s.    [Tactile-corpuscle.] 

touch-down,  s. 

Foot-ball :  The  act  of  forcing  the  ball  behind 
the  line  of,  but  not  through,  the  goal-pobta  of 
the  opposing  side. 

^  Touch-doicn  for  safety  :  A  touch-down  by  a 
player  behind  his  own  goal  of  a  ball  received 
from  bis  own  team. 

touch-me-not,  a. 

Botany: 

1.  Impatiens  Noli-ia-ngere^  or  Noli^m^-tai^ 
gere;  a  succulent  annual,  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  thickened  nodes,  alternate  membranous 
and  glabrous  leaves,  oblong,  obtuse,  crenato- 
serrate ;  peduncles  one  to  three  flowered ; 
flowers  drooping,  pale  yellow,  dotted  with 
red.  Found  in  Europe.  It  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  its  seed 
vessels  on  being  touched.  Called  also  the 
■Sellow  Balsam. 

2.  Cardamine  hirsuta,  which  also  shoots 
out  its  seeds  on  being  touched.  {Britten  <£ 
Holland.) 

touch-needle,  s. 

Assay.  :  A  small  bar  composed  of  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  copper,  or  of 
gold  alloyed  with  a  proportion  of  both  metals, 
employed  in  assaying  by  the  touchstone.  A 
number  are  employed  ;  one  being  of  pure  gold, 
a  second  composed  of  23  gold  and  1  copper, 
a  third  of  22  gold  and  2  copper,  and  so  on  ; 
these  are  rubbed  upon  the  stone,  and  the 
color  of  the  streak  compared  with  that  made 
by  the  metal  to  be  tested.  A  further  means 
of  comparison  is  afforded  by  moistening  the 
streaks  with  nitric  acid,  or  by  heating  the 
stone.  Silver  is  similarly  tested  by  touch- 
needles  composed  of  lead  and  silver. 

"touch-piece,  s.  A  coin  given  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  to  those  whom  they  touched 
for  the  cure  of  scrofula  or  the  king's  evil. 

"  Before  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1,  no  coins  were  etrnck 
specialy  for  touch-pieces,  the  gold  'augel'  haviiu 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  The  touch-pieces  ure  all 
similar  in  design.  Those  of  the  PreUnders,  however, 
wltlch  were  struck  abroad,  are  of  much  l>etter  work 
than  those  made  in  England.  .  .  .  These  touch-piecM 
(all  of  them  perforatedf  are  curious  relics  of  a  supei^ 
etltloii  which  ha«l  existed  for  mauy  ceutunes.  and 
was  only  stamped  out  on  the  accession  of  the  Bruns- 
wick dynasty."— -irA^aum.  Oct  28.  1882. 

touch-warden,  s.  An  assay-warden  of 
the  goldsmiths. 

tOU9h  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  tocA«, 
tach,  tascke,  tasshe,  or  tacche  =  tinder;  remote 
etym.  doubtful.]  For  def.,  see  etym.  ;  obso- 
lete except  in  compounds. 

*  touch-bos,  $.  A  box  withjlighted  tinder, 
formerly  used  by  cannoneers  to  light  their 
matches. 

touch-hole,  s.  The  priming-hole  or  vent 
of  a  gun. 

touch-pan, 

holds  the  priming 
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touch— tourmaline 


tOU9b  (3),    tOU9ll'-ing,  s,     [A   corrupt,    of 
tutsan  tq-v.).]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 
touch-leai;  tonching-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  HypericuvL  Androscemum.    Welsli  chil- 
dren commonly  put  the  leaves  between  the 
pages  of  their  Bibles. 
tOU9h'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  touch,  v.  ;  -able.]   Cap- 
able of  "being  touched  ;  tangible. 

toiich'-er,  «.    [Eug.  touch,  v. ;  -en]    One  who 

or  that  whicli  touches  ;  often  used  iu  the 
slang  plirases,  a  near  toucher,  a  close  toucher  = 
a  near  shave,  a  close  shave. 

%  As  near  as  a  toucher:  As  nearly  or  exactly 
as  possible. 
totich'-i-li?.  adv.      [Eng.  touchy;  -ly.]     In  a 
touchy  or  irritable  manner ;  peevishly,  tetchily. 

tofich'-i-ness»  s.  (Eng.  tmichy;  -7i«ss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  touchy;  peevish- 
ness, irritability. 

"  My  frieuds  resented  It  ftfl  »  motion  not  guided 
with  sucb  iliscretiuQ  ita  the  touchhiem  of  those  times 
required."— A'inff  CharUs:  Eikon  Basilike. 

tOU9ll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  prep.     [TOUCH,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Affecting,  moving,   pathetic : 
aa,  a  touching  scene. 

C.  As  prep.  :  Concerning;  asregards;  with 
regard  or  respect  to  ;  as  for. 

"He  has  always  laughed  at  the  absurd  Cockney 
theory  touching  onime&l  aa  a,  i&tU>a6r."—I>aUif  Tele- 
graph. Aug.  31,  1885. 

t  touchmg'Une,  s. 

Geom. :  A  tangent  (q.v.). 
tougb'-mg-ly.fwii'-     [Enr  _  touching ; -ly.]   In 
a  touching  manner  ;  so  as  to  touch  or  move 
the  passions  ;  feelingly,  pathetically. 

"Utterly  forgotten,  aa  he  touchinglu  complaioed. 
by  those  tor  whose  ^tke  lie  had  euduied  more  tbiiii  the 
l.tttemeM  o(  OCrttli.  --Macaulay  :  Hist.  En<j..  cli.  xvi 

tOU9h'~8t6ne,  5.     [Eng.  touch  (l),  and  sloy^e.] 

1.  Lit.  A  Mill. :  The  same  as  Basanite  (q.v.). 
[Touch-needle.] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the 
qualities  of  a  thing  .ire  tried. 

"  Is  uot  this  their  rule  of  such  aufflclency,  that  we 
Bhould  use  it  as  a  (o((c/<s(i5He.  to  try  the  ordera  of  the 
chnich'i"— Hooker :  Secies.  Polity. 

tOU9h'-y,  *  touch -ie»  a.  [Used  as  if  de- 
rived from  touch,  but  really  a  corruption  of 
tetciiy  (q.v.).]  Irritable,  peevish,  tetchy  ;  apt 
to  take  offence. 

"  In  South  Australia  he  is  exceptionally  rOTwrAy.  and, 
In  partlL'ular,  you  must  not  interfere  with  hia  pipa  — 
Daily  Telegraph.  Oct  H.  13e5. 

Cough  (gh  as  f)»  *toughe,  a.  A  s.  [A.S.  t6h 
—  tougli ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  (otti  =  flexible, 
pliant,  tough,  clammy ;  Low  Ger.  taa,  tage, 
(au  =  tough  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  zdhe,  z6x:h;  M.  H. 
Ger.  zi^he;  Ger.  ziih,  zdhe.] 
A*  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  flexibility  without 
brittleness;  yielding  to  force  without  breaking. 

2.  Firm,  strong,  uot  easily  broken  ;  able  to 
endure  hardship. 

"  No  works,  Indeed, 
That  ask  robust,  rouffft  aiuews." 

Cowper  :  Task,  ill  406, 

3.  Not  easily  separated  ;  viscous,  clammy, 
tenacious  :  as,  tough  phlegm. 

*4.  Stiff;  not  easily  flexible;  as,  a  (oi/gA  bow. 

5,  Hard,  severe,  difficult:  aa,  a  tough  job. 
iColloq.) 

6.  Diflicult,  stubborn,  unmanageable. 

"Obduracy  takes  v'^ce  ;  callous  mid  toicgK 
The  repiobaled  race  grows  Judgmeut  vroof." 

Coicper:  Table- Talk,  469. 

•7.  Severe,  violent,  stormy:  as,  a  tough 
Btorm.    (CoUoq.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  rough,  a  bully.    (Amer.) 

"  A  youug  tough  called  Mike,  who  wants  to  make  a 
repubitii.u  for  being  a  desperate  ch&mcter."— ^u/tan 
Uuv7thort,e :  A  Tragic  Jlystery,  ch.  xL 

*1[  To  make  it  touqh:  To  take  pains ;  also, 
to  make  a  difficulty  about  a  thing,  to  treat  it 
aa  of  great  importance. 

tOUgh'-en  (gh  as  f),  v.i.  &  t     [Eng.  tough  ; 
-en.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  tough. 

•■  Hops  off  the  kiln  lav  three  weeks  to  cool,  give,  and 
tortghen.'—SIortimer:  Husbandry. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  tough  or  tougher. 

tough'- ened    (gh    as    f),  pa^  par.   or   a. 
[Toughe'n.] 


tonghened-glass.  s.  Glass  rendered 
tough  or  less  brittle,  by  being  first  healed, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  hot  bath  of  oleaginous 
or  alkaline  compounds.  The  process  was 
first  made  known  by  M.  De  la  Bastie  in  1875. 
Called  also  Tempered  glass. 

tough'-ish  (gh  as  f),  a.    [Eng.  tough;  -ish.] 
Rather  tough  ;  somewhat  tough. 

"  I  whips  out  a  toitphith  end  of  yam." 

Bood :  Sailor's  Apology. 

tough'-l^  (gh  aa  f),  adv.     [Eng.  tough;  -ly.] 
In  a  tough  manner. 

"Their  works,  thoagh  toughly  laboured." 

Donne :  To  Hr.  J.  W. 

toiigh'-ness  (gh  as  f).   *tnff-nes8,  s. 

[Eng.  tough  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tough  ; 
flexibility  without  brittleness  or  liability  to 
fi-acture. 

2.  Viscosity,  tenacity,  clamminess,  glutiu- 
onsness. 

"The  toughness  of  the  ground  which  constantly 
broke  the  mesaeuger. "— Cooi  .-  ThiTxl  Voyage,  bk.  vi , 
cb.  V. 

3.  Firmness,  strength,  durability. 

"  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness."  Shakes  p.  :  Othello,  i.  a. 

4.  Severity,  haixlness,  difficulty  :  as,  the 
toughness  of  a  task.     (Coiloq.) 

*  tOUght  (ough  as  a),  a.     [Taut.J 

tdu'-lOU-ron,  s.  [Native  Senegal  name.)  (See 
compound.) 

toulouron-oil,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  brown  train-ofl  obtained  from 
Pagurus  latro,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of 
Senegal  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism.  {Waits.) 

toum-bek-i,  tum-loek-x,  s.     [Turk.]     A 
kind  of  tobacco  exported  from  Persia. 

toun,  toon,  s.    [Town.]    (Scotch.) 

tOUp,  ?.     [Native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  three-masted  Malay  lugger-boat, 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  long  aud  ten  to  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  about  as 
much  deep.  It  is  a 
good  sailer,  and  car- 
ries a  large  cargo. 

toupee'^  tou-pef 

(et  as  a),  s.  [Fr. 
toupet,  dimin.  from 
O.  Fr.  toupe  =  a 
tuft  of  hair,  from 
Ger.  zopf=  a  tuft) 
[Top.)  a  kind  of 
fore-top  ;  natural 
or  artificial  hair 
dressed  in  a  parti- 
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cuUr  way  on  the  forehead :  a  small  wig  or 
ui>per  part  of  a  wig. 

"  In  toupee  or  gown."  Pop*:  Duneiad,  iv.  8&, 

toupet-tlt,  s. 

Ornith. ;  The  Crested  Tit,  Pants  iicolor. 

tfiur  (1),  s.      [Ft.,  for  tourn,  ftom  tourmr  =  to 
turn  (q.v.);  Prov.  tors,  (OT-7i5  =  a  turn.] 
*1.  A  turn,  a  revolution. 

*•  To  solve  the  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  made." 

Btackm<n-e:  CreattOTU 

•2.  A  turn,  a  shift:  as,  a  tour  of  duty 
(Mint.). 

3.  A  going  ronnd ;  hence,  a  journey  in  a 
circuit ;  a  circuit,  a  roving  jouniey,  an  ex- 
tended excursion. 

"  The  Commodore  , .  .  endeavonted  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  inland."— Anson:  Voyages,  bk.  lil..  ch.  v. 

%  Grand  tour:  A  continental  tour  through 
France  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  and  back 
through  Germany.  It  was  taken  iu  the  eigh- 
teenth and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  most  young  men  of  aristocratic  fami- 
lies as  the  finishing  part  of  their  education. 

*  i.  The  circular  flight,  as  of  a  bii-d  of  prey, 
in  rising  to  get  above  its  victim. 

"  The  bird  of  Jove  stoopd  from  hia  airy  four,  _ 
Two  birds  of  iiayest  plume  before  him  drove. 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xl.  1». 

•5.  A  course  or  drive  for  horses  or  car- 
riages ;  a  ride  or  drive  in  such  a  course. 

"The  sweetness  of  the  Park  is  at  eleven,  when  the 
Beaumonde  make  their  tour  there.*'— Cciifiirrfl ; 
Bauet  Table,  1.  2. 

*6.  Turn,  cast,  manner,  tenor,  import. 

'The  whole  tour  of  the  paasage  la  thia."— Bef«(«|f : 
0/  Free-thinking,  1 19. 

*tour  (2),  s.     [Tower,  s.) 


'  tour,  v.i.  k  t.     [Tour  (l),  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :   To  make  a  tour  ;  to  go  on  a 
tour.     [Touring.] 

B.  Trans.  :   To  make  a  tour  or  circuit  of; 
to  travel  round. 


tou-rac'-6,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Ornith. :  The  genus  CuiythaVx  (q.v.).  Beau- 
tiful African  birds,  with  a  short,  rather  small, 
high  bill  ;  both  mandibles  notched  and  limly 
serrated ;  short,  rounded  wings,  with  the 
three  first  quills  graduated  ;  a  long,  rounded 
tail,  and  short  strong  feet.  They  have  an 
erectile  crest  on  the  head.  Their  prevailing 
colour  is  green,  with  purple  on  tlie  wings  and 
the  tail.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  perch  on 
the  highest  branches  of  trees. 

tour-blU'-ldn  (1  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  to^trbillon  =: 
a  whirlwind,  from  Lat.  turbo,  genit.  (ur&tJii* 
=  a  whirlwind,  a  whirlpool.] 

Pyrotech. :  A  firewoik  consisting  of  a  paper 
case  filled  with  inflammable  cumpiisitiou,  and 
having  holes  for 
the  escape  of the 
flame  disposed 
around  it  so  as 
to  cause  the  case 
to  rise  vertical- 
ly and  rotate  on 
its  axis  at  the 
same  time.  It 
has  wings  to  di- 
rect its  motion. 

tou-relle',  s. 

[Fr.    dimin.    of 
io^ir  =  a  tower.) 

BFTNS  OF  BCDLET  CA9TLE.  OLODCB*. 
ArchceOl.    :       A  TEBSHIRK,    BHOWIXU   TOPRBLLK. 

small  tower  at- 
tached to  a  castle  or  mansion,  and  generally 
containing  a  winding  sUiircase  leading  to  the 
diflTerentstagesof  the  building.  [Tl'dor-stvle.J 

tour'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  s. ;  -ing.]  Travel- 
ling for  pleasure. 

"It  ia  one  of  the  primary  conditions  of  prufitable 
touring  that,  as  far  a.^  possible,  you  do  nut  shoot 
merely,  iu  railway  style,  frcm  one  teiiuuuis  to  ano- 
ther."—BlacftJe  -■  Lays  of  Highlands  A  Islands,  p.  *vi. 

*t6ur'-ifm.  s.  [Eng.  tourilX  8. ;  -ism.]  The 
going  on  a  tour  ;  touring. 

"  Mere  tourism  and  nothiug  elaei" — Lord  Strangford  : 
letters,  dc,  p.  98. 

tour'-  ist,  s.  [Eng.  tour  (1),  s.  ;  -ist.]  One 
who  makes  a  tour  ;  one  who  travels  for  plea- 
sure, stopping  at  different  places  to  examine 
the  scenery,  &c. 

^  Used  also  adjectively :  as,  a  touritt  ticket, 
a  tourist  suit. 

*  tour-isf -ic,  a.  [Eng.  tourist ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
rtlating  to  a  tour  or  tourists. 

tour'-ist-ry,  «.  The  knowledge  or  practice 
of  touring. 

tour' -marline,  s.  [From  the  Cingalese  (iira- 
mali,  under  which  name  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  in  1703.] 

Min.:  A  widely-distributed  mineral,  the 
transparent  coloured  varieties  being  used  as 
gem-stones.  Crystallization,  rhombohedral, 
hemimorphic,  prisms  often  triangular.  Hard- 
ness, 7  to  7-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2-94  to  3-8  ;  lustre, 
vitreous ;  colour,  shades  of  black  the  most 
frequent,  but  also  blue,  green,  red,  often  c* 
rich  sliades,  sometimes  red  internally  and 
shades  of  green  externally,  crystals  sometimes 
varving  in  colour  towards  the  extremities, 
occasionally  but  rarely  colourless  ;  markedly 
dichroic  ;  transparent  to  opaque ;  fi-acture, 
uneven,  sometimes  sub-conchoidal ;  pyro- 
electric.  Compos.  :  very  variable,  the  oxygen 
mtio  for  the  proto-  and  scsquioxides,  and 
also  for  the  boric  acid,  varying  considerably. 
Dana  distinguishes  the  following  varietk-s : 
(1)  Rubellite  ;  shades  of  red,  frequently  trar>- 
parent.  (2)  Indicolite ;  of  an  indigo-blue 
colour.  (3)  Brazilian  sapphire  of  jewellers  ; 
Berlin  blue.  (4)  Brazilian  emerald,  Chryso- 
lite (or  Peridot);  green  and  transparent. 
(6)  Peridot  of  Ceylon  ;  honey-yellow.  (6) 
Achroite  ;  colourless.  (7)  Apbrizite  ;  black. 
(S)  Columnar  and  black,  without  cleav.igp  or 
trace  of  fibrous  texture.  A  series  of  analyses 
and  sp.  gr.  determinations,  made  by  Rammels- 
berg  has  suggested  the  following  sub- 
divisions ;  (1)  Magnesitx  tourmaline,  sp  gr. 
3  to  3-07 ;  (2)  Iron-raagnesia  tournialine, 
mean  sp.  gr.  3*11  ;  (3)  Iron-tounnaline,  sp.  gr. 
313  to  3-25  ;  (4)  Iron-manganese-lithia  tour- 


I6t©,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  fethor;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
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maline,  mean  sp.  gr.  3033;  (5)  Litliia  t-'Uirma- 
liue,  mean  sp.  gr.  3-041.  The  blowpipe 
reactions  vary  with  the  composition,  whii;li  is 
essentially  a  boro-silicateofproto-  and  sesqiii- 
oxides.  Occurs  in  granites,  notn'ily  the 
albitic  varieties,  schists,  and  dolomite.  Two 
remarkable  and  unique  specimens  of  the 
variety  Rubellite  are  exhibited  in  the  national 
collection  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.   [TotRMALiNE-PLATfi.] 

tourmaline -granite,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  piaiiite  iu  which  tourmaline (q. v.) 
is  a  prominent  constituent.     [Luxuuanite.] 

tourmaline-granulite.  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  RranuUte  (q.v.)  in 
which  tourmaline  is  a  prominent  constituent. 

tour  maline -plates,  5.  pi. 

Crifstall. :  Sections  of  crystals  of  tourma- 
line "cut  parallel  to  the  axis.  Such  sections 
have  the  property  of  polarising  light,  and 
though  now  largely  superseded  by  Nicnl's 
prisms,  are  still  convenient  for  some  purposes, 
iu  spite  of  their  colour,  owing  to  their  large 
angular  field  of  vision. 

tourmaline -rock,  s. 

Petrol.:  A  rock  consisting  principally  of 
tourmaline  and  quartz,  varying  much  in 
texture. 

tourmaline-scliist,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  schistose  variety  of  tourmaline 
rock  (q.v.). 

tdur'-ma-lin-ite,  s.   [Eng.  tourmaline;  sufr. 
•ite  {Petrol.).'} 
Petrol.  :  Tounnaline-granite  (q.v.). 

tdur'-ma-lite,  s.    iTourmalinite.1 

•  toum,  5.    [Tour  (l),  s.] 

1.  Law:  The  turn  or  circuit  anciently  made 
by  the  sberiff  twice  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  in  each  hundred  the  great  court 
leet  of  the  county. 

"Thta  1b  the  oripin  of  the  sherlfTB  tottrrt.  whlth 
decided  In  aU  affiairs.  civil  Rud  criminal,  of  whu-tever 
Imvoi'taiice,  and  iroiii  wnich  there  lav  no  appeal  but 
to  the  Wltteiiagemute."— fiwrte;  AbridgmetU  SnglUh 
Bittory.  bk.  il  ,  ch.  vlL 

2.  A  spinning-wheeL 

t6ur'-na-ment,  *  tor-ne-men,  *  tor-ne- 
mi-en^  •  tur-ne-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tomoie- 
nuiit  —  a  tuurnaiiient,  from  toumoUr  =  to 
joust,  from  toiiioi,  tornei  =  a  tourney,  a  joust ; 
prop.=  a  turning  about,  from  toriier  =  to  turn 
(q.v.);  Ital.  tortieameiito,  tornianiento.] 

1.  An  encounter  between  armed  knights  on 
horseback  in  tiine  of  peace,  as  an  exercise  of 
skill  (which  was  rewaixled  by  honorary  dis- 
tinctions), and  usually  an  adjunct  of  some 
great  event,  as  a  royal  luariiage,  &c.  The 
tournament  was  one  "of  the  most  clierished 
institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  furnishing, 
a3  it  did,  an  exciting  sliow,  and  giving  the 
COTubatants  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
skill,  courage,  and  prowess  before  theirfriends. 
The  regulatious  which  governed  these  displays 
were  propounded  hy  the  sovereign  and  en- 
forced by  kings-at.-arms  and  heralds.  They 
were  usually  held  by  the  invitation  of  some 
prince,  which  was  proclaimed  throughout  his 
own  dominions,  and  frequently  also  at  foreign 
courts,  so  that  parties  from  different  countries 
might  join.  They  differed  from  jousts,  iu 
that  the  latter  were  merely  trials  of  military 
skill  between  one  knight  and  another.  The 
arms  emviloyed  were  usually  lances  without 
heads,  and  with  round  braces  of  wood  at  the 
extremity,  and  swords  without  pointa  and 
with  blunted  edges.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  ordinary  arms  of  warfare  were  used,  and 
it  not  infrequently  happened  that  angry  pas- 
sions were  aroused,  so  that  the  tournauieut 
ended  in  a  liostile  encounter.  Certain  qualifi- 
cations of  birth  were  required  for  admission 
to  the  tournaments.  The  place  of  combat 
was  tlie  lists,  a  large  open  space  surrounded 
by  a  rope  or  railing,  and  having  galleries 
erected  around  for  the  spectators,  the  heralds, 
and  the  judges.  The  tilting  armour  was  of 
light  fabric,  and  generally  adorned  with  some 
device  of  a  lady's  favour.  The  prizes  were 
delivered  to  the  successful  knights  by  the 
queen  of  beauty,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
ladies.  On  the  second  day  tliere  was  often  a 
tournament  for  the  esquires,  and  on  the  third 
a  vielee  of  knights  and  esquires  in  the  lists. 
•  2.  Encounter  ;  shock  of  battle. 


3.  A  competition  or  contest  of  skill,  Id 
which  a  number  of  individuals  take  part. 

"  The  game  of  lawn  taimia  haa  also  prospered  there, 
aiid  oulv  laat  year  an  open  tournament  .  .  .  proved  a 
gwiit  s\xccei&."—FUfid,  Aug.  20,  1&87. 

tour'-na-sin,  s.    [Fr.] 

Pottery:  A  knife  for  tlie  removal  of  super- 
fluous slip  from  the  baked  ware  which  has 
been  ornamented  by  the  blowiug-pot. 

tour-nay',  s.    [See  def.] 

Fabric;  A  printed  worsted  material  for 
furniture  upholstery,  so  called  from  Tournai 
in  Belgium. 

tour'-ne,  o.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  The  same  aa  Contournb  or  Re- 
gardant (q.v.). 

tour-ne-for'-te-flo,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  toyme- 
fort{ia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -me.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Ehretiacese,  having  albu- 
minous seeds. 

tour-ne-for'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Joseph 
Pitton  de  Tournefort  (1656-170S),  a  French 
traveller  and  systematic  botanist] 

Bot.:t\iQ  typical  genus  of  TournefortcEe 
(q.v.).  Corolla  salver-shaped  or  rotate,  with 
its  tliroat  naked  ;  stamens  included  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  stign\a  peltate;  fruit  a 
drupe,  enclosing  two  nuts,  each  two-seeded. 
Known  species  about  tifLy,  from  tlie  warmer 
countries.  Tourtie/ortia  umbellata  is  used  in 
Mexico  to  cleanse  ulcers,  to  allay  inflamma- 
Jnn,  and  as  a  febrifuge. 

*  tourn'- er  -  5r,  s.  [Fr.  tourner=.to  turn.) 
Work  turned  on  a  lathe  ;  turnery. 

•  tour-net',  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Fr.  tour  =  a 
tower  (q.v.).]    A  turret ;  a  small  tower. 

tour-nette',  s.    [Fr.] 

1,  An  instrument  for  spinning. 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  potters  in  shaping 
and  painting  delft  and  porcelain  ware. 

tour-  ney,  •  tour  -  naye.  *  tnr  -  ney,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  toriioi,  tornei,  tonriuty.]  A  tourna- 
ment (q.v.). 

"  I  tell  thee  this,  lett  all  too  far 
These  kuights  urge  tourney  into  war." 

Hcott  :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  11.  20. 

*  t6ur'-ne3^,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  tonrnoier.]  [Tour- 
ney, s.]    To  tilt ;  to  engage  in  a  tournament. 

"  But  first  was  question  made,  which  of  those  knights 
That  lately  turneyd  had  the  wager  wouue." 
^  ^  Spenier:  F.ii..IV.V.'I, 

tour'-ni-quet 

(qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr., 
mun  touraer  =  to 
turn.] 

Surg. :  An  instru- 
ment for  compress- 
ing an  artery  in 
amputations.  The 
invention  of  Mo- 
reUi,  1674,  modi- 
fied by  utherdistin- 
guislied  surgeons. 
Also  used  in  com- 
pressing aneurisms 
and  tumours. 

%  Hydraulic  tourniquet  :  The  same  as 
Borker's  Mill.     [Mill,  s.] 

*t6ur-nois'  (nois  as  nwa),  a.     [Fr.,  so 

called  from  being  coined  at  Tuurs.]  An  epithet 
used  only  in  the  compound  term  liure  touniois, 
a  French  money  of  account  under  the  old 
regime,  worth  about  9id.  sterling. 

•  tour'-nure,  s.   [Fr.,  from  (owrfter  =  to  turn.] 

1.  Turn,  contour,  figure,  shape. 

2.  A  stiff,  padded  bandage  worn  by  women 
fastened  round  the  loins  to  expand  the  skirt ; 
a  bustle. 

tdu^e,  *tos-en,  *toose,  *towze.  v.t.  &  i. 
[Cf.  Low  Ger.  tuseln ;  Ger.  zausen  =  to  touse.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pull,  to  drag,  to  tear,  to  rend. 

"  We'll  toiise  you  Joint  by  Joint." 

Shakeap. :  SSeasurefor  Measure,  v. 

2.  To  worry. 

"  As  a  bear,  whom  angry  cure  have  touted." 

Spens-r:  P.  q„  II..  iL  3a. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  pull,  to  tear. 

"  She  .  .  .  strikes,  turns,  touiei,  spurns  and  sprauU." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbioit,  a.  7. 

toiise,  s.  [TousE,  v.]  A  pulling,  a  pull,  a 
haul,  a  seizure,  a  disturbance.     {Prov.) 
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TOUS-LES-HOIS  STABCH. 

Mfignlhed  200  dUmetera. 


to^'-er,   «.     [Eng.  touise);   -er.]     One  who 

tniises. 

ttfiis-ey,  a.     [Todse,  v.]    Rough. 

"  A  large  totufi/  dog,  that  can  klU  elogly  %  fox  at 
badger."— /'ieW,  M.irch  27.  iss:. 

t6ii'-^e,  toih'-zle,  v.t,     [A  freq.  from  touse, 
V.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  pull  or  haul  about ;  to  r"t  into  dis- 
order ;  to  rumple. 

"  Slio  loot  Tarn  fouiZfl  her  tap-knota."— Scott  l  Old 
Moitatlty,  ch.  xiv, 

2.  To  ransack. 

"AftL-r  thoy  had  touzled  out  many  a  leather  pok«> 
full  o'  jKiviera."— icu(f .  Antiquarn,  cli.  1*. 

tous  les  mols  (as  to  la  mw^),  s.  [Fr.  = 
all  the  months,  every  month.] 

Bot. :  Canna  edulis,  a  perennial  herb,  about 
three  feet  high,  a  native  of  Peru,  having  large 
tuberous  roots,  stems  coloured  at  the  base ; 
the  corolla,  which  is  red,  with  a  very  short 
middle  segment.  It  was  introduced  into 
hot-houses  in  1S20. 

tous-les-mois  starcli,  s. 

Chem. :  A  starch  extracted  from  the  tubers  of 
Camux  edulis,  imported  chiefly  from  St.  Kitta, 
and  sometimes 
called  French  ar- 
rowroot. The  gran- 
ules are  large  and 
exhibit  a  glistening 
appearance,  flat, 
broad,  and  ovate  in 
form,  and  slightly 
pointed  at  the  nar- 
row end.  The  hi- 
lum,  wliich  is  small 
and  circular,  is  sit- 
uated near  the  nar- 
row end  of  the 
granule,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  series 
of  fine,  regular,  and  distinctly -marked  rings. 
The  jelly  yielded  by  this  st-arch  is  said  to  be 
more  tenacious  but  less  clear  than  that  of 
arrowroot, 

to^t  (1),  v.i.  [Toot(2),  v.]  To  toot;  to  play 
on  the  horn  or  pipe. 

t^t  (2),   v.i.  Si.  t.     [A.S.   (d(iaTi=t.o  project, 
to  stick  out,  to  peep  out.     Allied  to  Icel.  tola 
=  the  point  of  a  shoe  :  tuta  =  a  peak,  a  promi- 
nence ;  bw.  tut  =.  a  point.]    [Toot  (1),  v.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  act  as  a  tout;  to  spy  or  watch  after 
the  movements  of  racehoi'ses  at  training. 

"There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  beli>re-l<ieakfast 
tmtting  on  the  Bury  side  of  the  towu."~Field.  Oct  8, 
1835. 

2.  To  seek  obtrusively  for  custom  ;  to  can- 
vas for  custom. 

'■  Biirristers"  clerks  touting  among  prisoners  and 
prosecutors."— iau)  Afagazing  Review,  May,  1863.  p.  23. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  watch,  as  a  tout. 

"The  gallops  .  .  .  are  less  liable  to  be  touted  than 
any  other  tramlng-ground." — Fielit,  Sept.  i.  1B66. 

t6ut(3),  V.t.  [Etym.  doubtful:  perhaps  the 
same  as  tout  (2),  from  the  pouting  out  of  the 
lips.]    To  pout ;  to  be  ill-tempered.    (Scotch.) 

•tout   (1),  a.     [Tout (1),  v.]    The  sound  of  a 

liorii. 

toiit(2),  s.    [Tout (2),  v.] 

1.  One  who,  for  a  fee,  watches  the  move- 
ments, trials,  &c.,  of  Imrses  in  training  for  a 
race,  and  supplies  information  for  betting 
purposes. 

"  Everybody  was  Industrious,  the  professional  touts 
being  outuuiubered  by  the  &ma.teun."— Field,  Oct.  8, 

1835. 

2.  One  who  touts  or  canvasses  obtrusively 
for  custom,  as  for  an  iim,  a  line  of  convey- 
ances, &c.,  or  as  a  guide  to  any  object  of  in- 
terest, or  the  like. 

toUt  (3X  s.  [Tout  (2),  v.]  A  huff,  a  pet,  a  fit 
of  ill-humour  or  of  idleness.    (Scolth.) 

tout  ensemble  (as  tot  ah-sambl),  s.  [Fr. 

lit.  =  all  together.]  The  whole  uf  anything 
taken  together;  anything  regarded  as  a  whole 
witliout  regard  to  distinction  of  parts;  sj-e- 
cilically  in  the  fine  arts,  the  general  effect  of 
a  work  of  art  without  regard  to  the  execution 
of  details. 

toiit'-er,  s.  [Eng.  toHt(2),v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
U)uts  for  custom ;  a  tout. 

t^'-txe»  a.     [Eng.  tout  (3),  v. ;  -ie  =  -y.]    Lia- 
i      ble  to  touts  ;  peevish,  irascible,  bad-tempered. 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^bin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  as; 
^lan,  -tiau  =  shan*   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  ==  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious 


expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
=  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel«  d^ 


touze— tower 


*t6^G,  V.t.      [TOUSB.] 

toii''Zle>  ti.t.    [Tousle.] 

*6-vd-mi'-ta,  s.  [Altered  from  the  native 
name  votomUe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Clusiese.  Flowers  cyraose  ; 
sejiala  two  or  four,  the  outer  ones  the  larger  ; 
petals  four  or  eiglit ;  stamens  indefinite  ;  fruit 
fonr-celled,  four-valved,  fuur-setded.  Known 
species  twenty-one  or  more.  The  bark  of 
Tovoinita  fTiictipendula,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  is  used  for  dyeing  a  reddish- 
purple,  and  also  as  a  medicine. 

tow,  •  towe. "  tow-en,  *  togh-en,  v.t.  or  i. 
[A.S.  tog,  stem  of  togen,  pa.  par  of  tedhan,  teon 
=  to  pull,  draw  ;  O.  Fries,  (oya^  to  pull  about ; 
Icel.  (03a— to  draw,  pull;  tog  =  a  cord,  a 
tow-rope;  M.  H.  Ger.  zogeii  —  to  tear,  pull ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ziohaa  =  to  draw  ;  Ger.  Ziehen; 
Lat.  duco.]  To  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through 
the  water  by  means  of  a  rope.  Towing  is  per- 
formed by  a  tug,  a  boat,  another  ship,  or  by 
men  on  shore,  or  by  horses,  the  last  being 
generally  employed  on  canals. 

"The  third  day  after,  we  were  relieved  from  this 
anxiety  by  the  Joyful  sight  of  the  lon^'-boat's  shiIs 
cpiiu  the  water :  on  wlilch  we  seut  the  cutter  iuime- 
dintely  to  her  aasistauce,  who  towed  ber  aloiigstde  iii 
a  few  hours."— ^nsori .'   Voyage*,  bk,  ii.  ch.  it 

tdw(l),  s.     [Tow,  v.] 

1,  The  act  of  towing ;  the  stat«  of  being 
towed.  (Generally  in  the  phrase,  to  take  in 
tow.) 

"  Eight  of  these  veaaela  were  set  on  fire.  Several 
were  takeu  iu  tow."—.\/iiciiulai/ :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  rope  or  chain,  used  in  towing  a  vessel ; 
a  tow-line. 

••[The  Phenix]  .  .  .  kept  her  company  vntll  th« 
next  morning;,  then  taking  in  a  smaU  cable  from  her 
(or  a  towe.'—ffackluyt :    Vopagea,  iii,  685. 

tow-boat,  5. 

1.  Any  boat  employed  in  towing  a  ship  or 
vessel ;  a  tug. 

2.  A  boat  that  is  being  towed. 

tow-book,  5.  An  artilleryman's  hook, 
used  in  unpacking  aminunition-chests. 

tow-line,  s.  A  hawser  or  rope  used  in 
towing  a  ship  or  canal-boat ;  a  tow-rope. 

'•The  men  on  board  were  endeavouring  to  haul  In 
the  towtijie.-^  Daily  yews,  Aug.  26.  1384. 

tow-path,  s.     A  towing-path  (q.v.). 
"  Both  boats  were  now  under  the  tow-path."— Field, 
April  4.  18S5. 

tow-rope,  5.  A  rope  used  in  towing  ships 
or  boats  ;  a  tow-line. 

"  She  jiaased  the  towi 
tow-rope."— Daily  News,  Aug.  26,  18S4. 

tow  (2),  *  tawe,  *  towe,  5.  [A.S.  tow ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  touw  =  \.o\\',  ^ow ice  =  a  weaver's 
instrument ;  Icel.  td  =  a.  tuft  of  wool ;  Dan. 
lane  =  fibre.  Closely  allied  to  taw  and  tew.] 
The  coarse  part  of  hemp  or  flax  separated 
from  the  finer  by  the  hatcliel  or  swingle. 

"  Now  that  part  thereof  which  is  utmost  and  next 
to  the  pell  or  rind,  is  called  tow  or  hurds,  and  it  is  the 
worst  of  the  line  or  flax."—/*,  BoUand:  Plinlti,  bk. 
xix..  ch,  i. 

*  tow-beetle,  s.    A  hatchel  or  swingle. 

"They  are  to  be  beaten  and  punned  .  .  .  with  an 
burden  mallet  or  tow-beetle  made  for  the  purpose."— 
P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  1. 

tow,  a.     [Tough.] 

tOW'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  tow,  v. ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  towing. 

"  The  t^wiffe  ended  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  such  under, 
takings  usually  d'j."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec  1*.  1885, 

2.  The  sum  paid  for  towing. 

*  tow-ail,  "  tow-aille,  s.    [Towel.] 

t6^-an-ite,  s.     [After  Wheal  To  wan,  Corn- 
wall,* where  fine  crystals  were  raised ;  suff. 
■ite(Min.).'\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcopyrite  (q.v.). 

tow'-ard,  tow'-ard?  (or  as  tord,  tord^), 

prep.,  adv.,  &  a.  [A.S.  toweanl  (a.)  =  future  ; 
tdweardes  =  towards  (used  as  a  prep.,  with  a 
dative  case,  and  generally  following  its  case), 
from  M  =  to,  and  weird  =  becoming,  tending 
to,  from  weorthan  (pa.  t.  vreardh)  =  to  become. 
Weard  occurs  as  the  second  element  in  many 
A.S.  adjectives,  as  afxveard  —  absent,  utan- 
weard  =  outward,  upweard  =  upward,  &c.] 

A.  lis  preposition  (Of  both  forms) : 

1.  In  the  direction  of. 


2.  Often  used  to  express  destination  rather 
than  direction,  and  almost  as  eqmvalent  to  to. 

"  1  must  11  way  this  night  toward  Padua." 

ahaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iv.  l. 

3.  With  direction  to,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  with 
respect  to ;  regarding. 

'•Hla  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  bis  brother."— /)««(. 
xxvliL  54. 

*  4.  With  a  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  to  ; 
aiming  at  or  contributing  to. 

•■  Doing  everything  safe  toward  your  love  and  honour." 
Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  1.  4. 

.  "  5.  With  reference  or  respect  to ;  as  regards. 

"I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward  Aiine  Page."— 
Shakesp. :  Merry  iVives.  ii.  3. 

6.  Nearly,  about. 

"Towards  three  or  four  o'clock." 

Shak'-tp. :  lihhard  HI.,  ill.  6. 

*  H  It  was  sometimes  divided  by  tmesis. 

•"Such  trust  have  we  through  Christ  (o  God  Mxird." 
—2  CoHnth.  ill.  4. 

*  B.  As  adv.  (Of  both  forms):  In  preparation; 
near  at  hand. 

•'  We  have  a  trlflliig.  foolish  banquet  towards." 

Shakexp. :  /lomeo  A  Juliet,  L  b. 

C.  As  adjective  (Of  the  form  toward,  pron. 
to'-werd) : 

1.  Yielding,  pliable,  docile,  obedient ;  ready 
to  learn  or  do  ;  not  froward. 

"The!  be  taught  to  enstructe  and  bringe  vp  aiche 
towerde  youge  men  In  the  kiiowlege  of  tongues  and 
worde  of  God," — Joye:  Exposidon  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  Forward,  bold. 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince." 

Ahakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii,  2. 

*  3.  Near  at  hand  ;  close. 

•■  What  need  I  to  tell  what  a  mtschiefe  is  toward, 
when  straw  .ind  drie  wood  is  cast  iuto  the  fire?" — 
P.  Vives :  Instruct.  Chrtseian  iVoman,  bk,  i.,  ch.  v. 

*  to'-ward-li-ness,  5.  [Eng.  towardly:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  sta,t«  of  being  towardly  ; 
docility  ;  readiness  to  learn  or  do  ;  aptness. 

"  There  lacked  no  towurdliness.  nor  good  disposition 
In  Cato's  son.  to  frame  liimself  vertuo'is:  for  he  was 
of  80  good  a  nature,  that  he  shewed  himself  willing  to 
follow  whatsoever  his  father  had  taught  him." — 
JVorth  :  Plutarch,  p.  298. 

*  tO'-ward-ljr,  a.  [Eng.  toward  ;  -ly.]  Ready 
to  learn  or  do  ;  apt,  docile,  obedient ;  com- 
pliant with  duty. 

"A  very  .proper  and  towardly  youg  gentleman," — 
Sackiuyt :   Voyages,  i.  600. 

*  to' -ward -ness,  *  to  -  ward  -  nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  toward  ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  towardly  ;  docility,  towardliness. 

"  Wonderful  1  towardncase  and  natural  incUnRclon  to 
vertue.  '—Udal :  Luke  il. 

tow'-ardj  (or  as  tbrd^),  prep.  &  adv.  [To- 
ward.] 

t^^-COCk,  s.     [Chinese  tow-cok.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Dolichos  sinensis;  (2)  Vigna  sin- 
etisis. 

*  t6^'-el  (1),  s.  [Tewel.]  a  pipe  ;  the  fun- 
dament. 

t<5T^-el  (2),  •  tow-ail,  *  tow-aille,  •  tow- 
ell,  s.  [Fr.  toiiaille  ^  &  towel ;  O.  Fr.  toaille, 
toeiile :  Low  Lat.  toa^xtla ;  Sp.  toalla;  Ital. 
tovaglia.  All  of  Teutonic  origin,  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  twahilla,  dwahilta;  M.  H.  Ger.  dwehele; 
Ger.  zwehle  =  a.  towel,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  twahan  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  dioalien  =  to  wash  ;  Icel.  thvd  (pa. 
par.  thveginn) :  Dan.  toe;  A.S.  thwedn  (for 
thwahan);  Goth,  thiuahan  =  to  wash.  Cf. 
Dut.  dwaal  =  a  towel ;  dweil  =  a  clout] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the 
hands,  face,  &c.,  especially  after  washing; 
any  clotli  used  as  a  wiper  in  domestic  use. 

"  The  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply : 
And,  having  wash'd,  with  silken  towels  ary." 

Dryden  :  Virgil;  ^neid  i.  983. 

XL  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  The  rich  covering  of  silk  and  gold  which 
used  to  be  laid  over  the  top  of  the  altar  ex- 
cept during  mass. 

2.  A  linen  altar-cloth. 

*  IT  (1)  A  lead  towe! :  A  bullet.    (Slang.) 


(2)  An  oaken  towel:  A  cudgel.     (Slang.) 

"  I  have  ft  good  oaken  towel  at  your  service." — Smol- 
lett .■  Humphrey  Clinker,  i.  83. 

towel-gourd,  s. 

Bot. :  Luffa  cr-gyptiaca,  or  pentandra,  Momor- 
dica  Luffa  (Linn.),  and  the  Louff  or  LouHbh  of 
the  Arabs.  [Luff.\.]  PYuit  oblong,  round, 
smooth,  marked  with  longitudinal  lines.  It 
is  from  one  to  three  feet  long,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.     When  cleansed  from  the 


gulp  it  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  sponge  or 
esh-rubber,  and  is  also  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  baskets,  gun -wadding,  &c. 
Loutfahs  are  now  largely  imported  into  Eng- 
land, and  sold  under  their  Arabic  name  as 
flesh -rubbers. 

towel  -  borse,  s.  A  wooden  frame  t 
stand  on  which  t(j  hang  towels. 

towel-rack,  s.  A  frame  or  rod  on  which 
to  hang  towels  lo  dry. 

towel  -  roller,  s.  A  revolving  wooden 
bar  placed  horizontally  for  hanging  a  looped 
towel  on. 

t<J\te^-el,  v.t.  [From  the  phrase  "  to  rub  down 
with  an  oaken  towel."]  To  beat  with  a  stick ; 
to  cudgel.    (Slan/f.)    [Towel,  s.,  %  (2).] 

td^-ell-mg,  s.    [Eng.  towel  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.] 
1.  Coarse  linen  fabric,  such  as  huck-a-back, 
diaper,  <J;o. 

*  2.  A  towel.  (Browning:  Flight  of  the 
Duchess.) 

3.  A  thrashing,  a  scolding.     (Slang.) 

t6^-er,  *  tour,  *  toure,  •  towre,  *  tur,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  tur  (Fr.  tour),  from  Lat.  turrem,  atcus. 
of  (wrris  =  a  tower;  cogn.  with  Gr.  rypo-is, 
Tvppts  (tvrsis,  turris)—&  tower,  a  bastion. 
Cf.  Gael,  torr  =  a  hill,  a  mountain,  a  tor  (q.v.) ; 
Irish  tor  =  a,  castle;  Welsh  tior  =  &  tower; 
A.S.  torr  =  a  rock.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  structure  lofty  in  proportion 
to  its  base,  and  circular,  square,  or  polygonal 
in  plan,  frequently  consisting  of  several  stories, 
and  either  insulated  or  forming  part  of  a 
church,  castle,  or  other  edifice.  Towers  have 
been  erected  from  the  earliest  ages  as  memo- 
rials, and  for  purposes  of  religion  and  defence. 

1[  For  the  various  kinds  of  edifices  classed 
under  the  generic  title  of  tower,  see  Cam- 
panile, Keep,  s.,  Minaret,  Pagoda,  Peel,  s., 
Pharos,  Round  Tower,  Spire,  Steeple. 

*  2.  Ancient  War:  A  tall,  movable  wooden 
structure  used  in  storming  a  fortified  place. 
The  height  of  the  tower  was  such  as  to  over- 
top the  walls  and  other  fortifications  of  the 
besieged  place.  Such  towers  were  frequently 
combined  with  a  battering-raui,  and  thus 
served  the  double  purpose  of  breaching  the 
walls  and  giving  protection  to  the  besiegers. 

*  3.  A  citadel,  a  fortress. 

'■  Thou  h.i8t  been  a  shelter  for  me.  and  a  strong 
tower  from  the  eueiny."~P»nl'n  Ixi.  3. 

*  i.  Any  building  for  defence  and  .shelter. 

••  And  blldide  a  toicr.  and  hiride  it  to  erthe  tilleris  A 
wente  fer  in  pilgrimage."—  Wydiffe :  Matthew  ixL 

•5.  Costume:  A  high  commode,  or  head- 
dress, worn  by  females  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  and  Anne.  It  was  composed  of 
pasteboard,  ribbons,  and  lace,  the  two  latter 
disposed  in  alternate  layers  ;  or  the  ribbons 
were  formed  into  high,  stiff'ened  bows,  covered 
or  not,  according  to  taste,  by  a  lace  scarf  or 
veil  tliat  streamed  down  on  each  side  of  the 
pinnacle. 

■•  Her  greatest  ingenuity  consists  In  curling  up  her 
Towre.  and  her  chiefest  care  iu  putting  it  on,  for  to 
make  it  (It  right  she  so  bedaubs  her  brow  with  gum 
and  powder  that  It  glistens  like  a  Woodstreet  cake,  or 
ice  dreg'd  with  snow.'"— 7^  Ape-Oentle-woman,  or  the 
Character  of  an  Exchange-wench  (16T&),  p.  1. 

*  6.  High  flight,  elevation. 

*  tower-capped,  a.  Surmounted  by  a 
tower  or  towers. 

"  Ton  tower-tapp'd  Acropolis." 

Byron  :  Hiege  of  Corinth,  L 

tower-clock,  s.     [Turret-clock.] 

tower-court,  s.  A  court  or  yard  in  the 
interior  of  a  fortress. 

"  Without  tlie  tower-court  is  a  ruined  chapel."— 
Scott :  Eve  of  St.  John. 

tower-cress,  s. 

Bot. :  Arabis  Turrita.  So  named  from  its 
having  been  found  on  the  tower  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  it  is,  however,  only  natural- 
ized in  Britain.  The  cauline  leaves  are  am- 
plexicaul,  the  pods  fiat,  linear,  and  recurved, 
with  thick  margins,  and  c^rse,  longitudinal 
venation. 

*  tower  -  crowned,  a.      The  same  as 

ToWER-CAPPED  (q.v,). 

■■  He  reach'd  the  summit  of  hia  tower-crowned  hill.'" 
Byron  :  Corsair,  i.  n. 

tower-mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  Arahis  perfoUata  ;  called  also  Turritis 
glabra.  So  named  because  the  tapering  growth 
of  the  inflorescence  resembles  the  form  of  a 
Dutch  spire.    (Prior.)     Called  also  TowerB- 


f&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  £^11.  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son:  mate,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nlto,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ©y  =  a;  au  =  lew. 
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mnstard,  Towers -trencle,  and  Towerer.  (Wi- 
thering.) It  is  ail  annual  or  biennial,  two  to 
three  feet  higli,  with  nearly  glabrous,  glau- 
cous, obovate,  sinuate  or  lobed,  radical  leaves, 
the  cauline  ones  araplexicaul,  entire,  and  au- 
ricled ;  the  petals  erect,  pale  yellow.  The 
name  Tuwer-mustard  is  also  applied  to  the 
genus  Tunitia.  {Loudon.) 
tower-shell,  s.    [Turritella.] 

t6\*r'-er,  *  tonr,  *  towre,  v.i.  &  t.  [Towbb,  ».] 

A*  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  rise  aloft ;  to  rise  to  a  great  height. 

"The  hills  rikI  precljiiceg  wlthiu  liiml  roicered  up 
coiisiilerikbly  Alx)ve  the  tops  of  the  trees." — Anion: 
Voyitgei.  bk.  11.,  ch.  i, 

2.  To  rise  and  fly  high  ;  to  soar  ;  to  be  lofty 
or  eminent. 

"  Me  niA^  deaceud  into  profound iiesa,  or  tower  iiito 

Bubliinity.  —Idler,  No.  1. 

II.  Falconry:  To  rise  like  a  falcon  or  Imwk 
in  order  t»  descend  on  its  prey  ;  hence,  to  be 
on  the  look  out  for  prey.    [Pride  (1),  s.,  I.  8.) 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  rise  aloft  into  ;  to  soar 
into. 

"Yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dark,  and  rising  on  sti  tT  peuuoiis,  tourer 
Tlie  rnid-aerlal  sky.  Milton:  P.  L.,  vit.  441. 

ttfrkr-ered,  o.  [Eng.  tower,  8.;  -frf.]  Fur- 
nished, adorned,  or  defended  with  towers. 

"  My  tow'red  fane,  and  my  rich  ctty'd  seat. 
With    villnges,    and    dorps,    to    luiike   rae    most 
coropleat."  Drayton:  Poly-Olblon,  b.  21. 

t<Rfc^-er-er,  s.  [Eug.  tower;  -er.)  [Tower- 
mustard.] 

*  t<lJ^'-er-St»  •  towr-et,  s.  [Eng.  tower,  s.  ; 
diniin.  suff.  -e/.j    A  small  tower.    [Tourelle.] 

"  It  was  dowble  walled  with  many  hiKhe  and  strong 
towr€U."—Joye :  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  cli.  i. 

t4S^-er-ing,  a.     [Eng.  tower;  -ing.] 

1.  Rising  or  soaring  aloft. 

"  Ttere  from  the  chase  Jove's  toio'ring  eaKle  bears. 
On  golden  wiugs,  the  Phrygian  to  tne  stars." 

Pope :  Statitu  ;  The  Bard.  640. 

2.  Rising  to  a  height ;  very  high. 

"  Lewis,  in  spite  of  hlghheeled  sboei  and  a  towering 
wig,  hardly  reached  the  middle  height."— if acaulay : 
Eist.  Eitg.,  ch.  xiii 

3.  Extreme,  violent,  outrageous,  furious. 
(fiolloq.) 

"  Russell  went  into  a  towering  passion.— Jf oca u/ay  : 
BlMt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

t  ttf^'-er-let,  s.  [Eng.  tower;  dimin.  suflT. 
-Itt.]     A  small  tower  ;  a  turret. 

"  Our  guiding  star 
Now  from  its  towerlec  strenmeth  far." 

J.  Baillie,  in  AnnandaZ*. 

t^T^-cr-Wort,  s.     [Eng.  tower,  and  wort.] 
Bat. :  A  book-name  for  Arabis  per/oliata. 
[Tower-mustard.] 

*  t^^-GT-y,  ft.  [Eng.  toiver,  s.  ;  -y.]  Having 
towers  ;  adorned  or  defended  with  towers  ; 
towered.     (Pope :  Homer ;  Odyssey,  vii.  103.) 

tow'-ing,  ;>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Tow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  --Is  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst.  :  A  mode  of  dragging  a  vessel 

tlirough  the  water  by  a  rope  from  another 

vessel,  or  from  the  shore. 

towing-brldle.  s. 

Naiit.  :  A  chain  with  a  hook  at  each  end 
tor  attaching  a  towing-rope  to. 

tOWing-Iiet»  s.  A  net  to  be  towed  be- 
hi?id  a  moving  ship  with  the  view  of  collect- 
ing specimens  of  marine  animals  and  plants. 
It  is  generally  made  of  bunting  or  similar 
material  sewed  around  a  wooden  hoop.  The 
cords  intended  to  keep  it  in  its  place  may  be 
held  in  the  hand,  but  are  more  frequently 
tied  to  some  portion  of  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
wliich  will  keep  the  net  free  from  the  ship's 
wake. 

towing-path,  3.  The  track  on  the  berme 
of  a  canal  for  the  draft  animals. 

towlng-post,  toTvlng-tlmber,  «.    A 

stout  post  on  the  deck  of  a  tug-boat  to  fasten 
the  towing-line  to. 

towing-rope,  s.    [Tow-rope.] 

t^fitrn,  •  totin,  •  towne,  s.  &,  a.  (A.S.  tun  = 
a  fence,  a  homestead,  a  village,  a  town,  from 
t^Ti/in  =  to  enclose  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tuin  =  a 
fence,  a  hedge  ;  Icel.  tun  =  an  enclosure, 
a  homestead,  a  dwelling-house;  O.  H.  Ger. 
run  =  a  hedge  ;    Ger.  aiun ;    cf.  also  Ir.  & 


Gael,  dun  =  a    fortress  ;    Wei.  din  =  «  hllU 
fort ;  dinas  =  a  town.] 

A.  As  sub^antive : 

X.  Ordinary  Ijxnguage : 

1.  A  ]ilace  enclosed  or  fenced  in  ;  a  collec* 
tion  of  houses  inclosed  within  walls,  hedges, 
or  the  like  for  defence ;  a  walled  or  fortitled 
place. 

"  Seven  walled  toumi  of  atrerigtb." 

Shakeip. :  1  Henry  ri.,  lit.  4. 

2.  A  collection  of  houses,  larger  than  a 
village.  (Used  in  a  general  sense,  and  in- 
cluding city  or  borough.  Often  used  in 
opposition  to  coimtry,  in  which  case  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article.) 

U  The  terra  is  often  used  absolutely,  and 
without  the  proper  name  of  the  particular 
place,  to  denote  tlie  metropolis,  county-town, 
or  a  particular  city,  in  wliich,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  which,  the  speaker  or  writer  is  :  as,  To 
live  in  town.  To  go  to  town,  To  be  in  tuw7i. 
In  this  usage  in  England,  London  is  the  town 
particularly  referred  to  in  most  cases. 

3.  A  number  of  adjt)ining  or  nearly  adjoin- 
ing houses,  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market, 
and  which  is  not  a  city  or  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

"  Razetb  your  cities  and  subverts  your  townt." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  11.  8. 

4.  The  body  of  inhabitants  residing  in  a 
town ;  the  townspeople. 

"The  town  will  rise."         Shakeip. :  Othello.  11.  8. 

5.  A  township  ;  the  whole  territory  within 
certain  limits. 

6.  A  farm  or  farmstead  ;  a  farmhouse  with 
Its  outbuildings.     (Scotch.) 

"  The  door  was  locked,  as  is  uaual  In  landward  (oumi 
in  this  country,'— Sco«  ,■  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vlii. 

II,  Law:  A  tithing,  a  vill ;  a  sub-division  of 
a  county,  as  a  parisli  is  a  sub-division  of  a 
diocese.     (Blackstone:  Comment.,  Int.,  §  5.) 

B.  -4s  adj.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of  a  town  ;  urban  :  as,  town  life,  toion 
manners. 

^  Toiyn  and  gown:  [Gown,  8.]. 

*  town-adjutant,  s. 

Mil  :  An  officer  formerly  on  the  staff  of  a 
garrison,  and  ranking  as  a  lieutenant.  His 
duties  were  to  maintain  discipline,  &c. 

*  town-box,  3.  The  money-chest  of  a 
town  or  municipal  corporation  ;  common  fund. 

"  Upon  the  confiscation  of  them  to  their  town-box  or 
exchequer."— Oaitd«n.'  Teartqf  the  Church,  p.  11. 

town-clerk,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  New  England  the  town- 
clerk  ia  an  officer  of  some  importance,  hie 
duty  being  to  keep  a  record  of  all  votes  passed 
in  the  town  meetings,  and  of  the  names  of 
candidates  and  the  number  of  votes  fur  each 
in  county  and  state  electiona.  The  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths  in  the  township  are  recorded 
by  him,  descriptions  of  the  public  roads  are 
kept,  and  all  matters  of  town-record  attended  to. 
In  England  his  duties  comprise  the  kt-epiug 
the  records  of  the  borough  and  the  lista  of 
burgesses,  and  the  taking  charge  of  voting- 
papers  at  municipal  elections,  &c.  In  Scntland 
he  baa  a  variety  ofduties  imposed  upon  him.  He 
is  the  adviser  of  the  magistrates  and  the  coun- 
cil in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative functions,  attends  their  meetings, 
and  records  their  proceedings.  He  is  the 
custodian  of  the  burgh  records,  from  which 
he  is  bound  to  give  extracts  when  required. 

2.  Scripture :  The  translation,  in  Acts  xix. 
35  (A.  V.  &  R.  v.),  of  Gr.  6  ypa^p.aTfvs  (ho 
gramvtateiis)=  the  keeper  of  the  city  records. 

tOWn-COUncU,  «.  The  governing  body 
in  a  municipal  corporation  elected  hy  the 
people.  Their  principal  duties  are  to  manage 
the  property  of  the  municipalty,  impose  taxes 
for  public  purposes,  pass  by-laws  for  the  proper 
goTernment  of  the  town,  for  the  prevention  of 
nuisances,  &c.  In  many  of  the  cities  of  tlie 
United  States,  as  in  those  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
double  municipal  legislature  exists,  consisting 
of  a  Select  and  Common  Council,  each  measure 
proposed  being  required  to  pass  lx>th  chambers 
and  be  signed  by  the  mayor  to  become  ofTective. 
In  English  towns  the  council  is  a  single  legis- 
lative body. 

town-OOUncillor,  s.  A  member  of  a 
town-council,  who  is  not  an  alderman. 

town-cress,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lepidium  sativum,  the  Garden  Cress. 

town-crier,  s.  A  public  crier;  one  who 
makes  proclamation  of  public  meetings,  auc- 


tions, losses,  &c,  generally  with  sound  of  ft 
bell. 


town-hall,  s.     a  large  hall  or  building 

belonging  to  a  town  or  borough,  in  which  the 
meetings  of  the  town-council  are  usually  held, 
and  which  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  place 
of  public  assembly  ;  a  town-house. 

"These  caoie  together  iu  the  new  townhatl." 

Long/ellow :  Poet'i  Taltk 

town-house,  s. 

1.  A  town-hall ;  an  hfttel  de  vjlle. 

"  A  tovmhotme  built  at  one  end  will  f  rent  the  cbttrob 
that  stands  at  the  other."— Add  Hon  :  On  Italy. 

2.  A  private  residence  or  mansion  in  town, 
in  opposition  to  one  in  the  country. 

toxm-meeting,  s.  The  mode  of  town- 
ship  government  in  vogue  in  New  England, 
through  which  the  iHjujtlo  directly  govern 
themselves.  Annual  town-meeliiigs  are  held, 
at  which  all  the  voters  of  the  township  are 
expected  to  be  present  and  to  vote,  while  any 
one  IB  privileged  to  offer  mutions  or  to  discuss 
those  offered.  AppropriatioiiB  for  the  town 
expenses  are  made,  town-iifflcers  elected,  and 
measures  relating  to  town  affairs  adopted  or 
rejected.  The  institution  of  the  town-meeting 
lias  not  been  widely  adopted  outside  of  New 
England,  It  is  the  most  complete  form  of 
democracy  now  existing,  the  people  directly 
governing  themselves.  The  system  could  not 
well  be  applied  in  large  cities. 

*  town-rake,  s.  A  man  living  loosely 
about  town  ;  a  rake. 

town-talk,  s.  The  common  talk  of  a 
town,  or  the  subject  of  general  conversation. 

"Was  much  noised  abroad,  not  only  In  the  town 
where  he  dwelt,  but  also  it  began  to  be  the  town-talk 
in  some  other  places."— flunyan  ;  Pilgrim't  ProgretM, 
pt.  1. 

*  town-top,  parish-top.  s.  A  large 
top,  formerly  common  in  English  villages, 
for  public  exercise.  It  was  whipped  by  aeve' 
ral  boys  at  the  same  time. 

town-weed,  5. 

Bot. :  Mercxtrialis  perennis.  From  its  growth 
in  towns  and  town  gardens.  (Pratt.)  More 
probably  M.  annua,    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*t<5^rned,  a.  [Eng.  town;  -ed,]  Furnished 
with  towns. 

"The  contiuent  la  .  .  .  very  well  peopled  and 
towned.'—Hackluyt:  Voynget,  iii.  261. 

* t^J^^Tl'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  town;  -ish.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  or  of  their  mode  of  life,  manners,  cus- 
toms, &c. 

"  Would  nedea  go  se  her  towniMh  sisters  house.' 

Wyat :  Of  the  Meane  *  Sure  Ettate. 

*  ti$^^'-less,  a.  [Eng.  town;  -ltss.\  Having 
no  town  or  towns  ;  destitute  of  towns. 

*  ttf?*Ti'-lSt,  *town-lette.  s.    [Eng.  (own; 

dim.  suff.  -let.]     A  small  town. 
"  The  poor  schooliua^'ter  of  a  provincial  toumt^t."^ 
Southey  :  Doctor,  ch.  cxviii. 

T^^trn'-lej^,  8.   [Prop,  name.]  (See  componnd.) 

Townley-marbles,  s.  pi.  A  collection 
of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  forminga  por- 
tion of  the  gallery  of  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  so  named  after  Charles  Townley, 
Esq.,  of  Townley,  Lancashire,  by  whom  the 
collection  was  made. 

*t(J\^rn'-SCape,  s.  [Formed  from  town,  on 
analogy  of  landscape  (q.v.).]  A  view  of  a 
town. 

"  It  Is  a  landscape,  or  rather  a  toimac/jpe."—Lord  B. 
Oower  :  Figure  Painters  of  SoUand,  p.  66. 

tlf^H^'-folk  (I  silent),  £.  [Eng.  town,  and 
folk.]  The  people  of  a  town  or  city  ;  towns- 
people. 

t<$i^'-8hip, '  towne-shyp, ».    [Eng.  town  ; 

-5/1  ip.  ] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  corporation  of  a  town ;  the  district 
or  territory  of  a  town. 

"  I  ftui  hut  A  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  tovrniMp." 
— SAaA-Mp.  .•  2  Henry  Vt.,  i.  3. 

2.  A  territorial  district,  subordinate  to  a 
county,  into  which  many  of  the  states  are 
divided,  and  comprising  an  area  of  five,  six, 
seven,  or  perliaps  ten  miles  square,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  invested  with  certain 
powers  for  regulating  their  own  affairs,  such 


bSU,  b63^ ;  p6^t,  Jdrrt ;  cat,  9011.  choms,  9hln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^clst.    ph  =  £ 
•dan*  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -aion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tioos,  -sions  —  shus.   -ble,  -dl6»  &c.  =  bf  1,  d^L 
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aB  repairing  roada,  providing  for  the  poor,  and 
■imilar  dutiea. 

II.  Law:  A  town  or  vill,  where  there  are 
more  than  one  in  a  parish. 

t^S^frus'-man,  s.    [Eng.  town,  and  man.] 

1.  An  inliabitant  of  a  town.  In  this  sense 
chiefly  used  in  contradistinction  to  Gowns- 
man, 1.  (q.v). 

2.  One  of  tlie  same  town  with  another. 

"The  subject  ot  debnte.  a  townsman  elalii.  ' 

Pope:  Homer;  /liod  xviil.  679. 

3.  A  select  man  ;  an  officer  of  a  town  in  New 
England,  who  assists  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  a  town. 

ttf\^Tis'-peo-ple,  s.pl.  [Eng. (oww,  and peop/e.] 
The  inliabitants  of  a  town  or  city,  townsfolk  ; 
eapeL-ially  in  distinction  from  country-folk. 

t^^^'-ward.  tiSttn'-wardf,  adv.  [Eng. 
town;  -ward^ -wards.]  Toward  the  town;  in 
the  direction  of  the  town. 

"  ThuB  he  BDftke.  Aiid  tnrn'd  the  oxen 
I'Diruwiiriis ;  sfld  tli*y  went,  and  slow." 
Btackia  ■  Layi  of  Bigklanda  A  lilandt,  p.  16. 

•t^rfrr'-St,  s.    [TowEBET.J 

T<J^9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  (ou's(e),  t.  ;  -er.]  A  name 
frequently  given  to  a  dog,  originally  either 
fron)  its  rough  coat,  or  from  a  habit  of  worry- 
ing. Now  used  without  any  special  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word.    [Touse,  v.] 

ttf^^'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  tows(e) ;  -i«  =  -y.]  Rough, 
shaggy.    (North  £  Scotch.) 

"  Hia  breast  wiia  white,  hia  towzie  back 
Weel  clftd  wl'  coat  of  glossy  tilack. " 

Burnt :  Tha  Too  Dofit. 

tOW'-^.  *tOW-le,  a.  [Eng.  tow  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 
Consisting  of,  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of 
tow. 

"When  tbey  be  snfflclently  watered,  yon  shall  know 
by  the  stem  or  rind  thereof  if  it  be  loose  and  readie  to 
depart  from  the  towit  aubstaace  of  the  stem. ' — P. 
Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xix.  ch.  1. 

tox-as'-ter,  *  [Gr.  t6$ov  ((0K»i)  =  a  bow, 
and  a<TTr}p  (astir)  =  a  star.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ei^hinoidea,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lower  Neocomian.    (Owen.) 

tdx'-lc,  toxr-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  TofiKov  (toxikon) 
=  (poison)  for  siiiearing  arrows  with,  from 
roiov  (toxon)  =  a  bow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
poison ;  poisonous. 

"One  recipleut  affirming  that  It  la  particularly 
good  food,  and  another  that  it  la  a  particularly  toxic 
poison."— Scj-iftner'*  Magazine,  Aug  ,  1880,  p.  686. 

tox'-ic-ant,  s.  [Eng.  toric;  -ant.]  A  term 
applied' by  Dr.  Richardson  to  a  poison  of 
a  stimulating,  narcotic,  anaesthetic  nature, 
which,  when  habitually  indulged  in,  seriously 
affects  the  health. 

t5x-X9'-l-t3?-,  s.  [Eng.  toxic;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  toxic. 

tiix-i-cd-l6g'-io-^  o.  [Eng.  toxicolog(y) ; 
•ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicology. 

tSx-I-CO-lfig'-io-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  toxico- 
logical :  -ly.]  In  a  toxicological  manner  ;  ac- 
conling  to  the  principles  of  toxicology. 

t6x-i[-c8l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  toxicolog(y) :  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  toxicology ;  one  who 
treats  of  poisons. 

tftx-i-cdl'-o-g^,  s.     [Gr.  to$ik6v  (toxikon)^ 
(poison)  for  smearing  arrows:  Tofoi/ ((oioti)  = 
a  bow  (in  pi.  To^a  (toxa)  =  bow  and  arrows, 
Bometimes  arrows  only),  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  —  a 
word,  a  discourse.]    That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  or 
of  the  morbid  and  deleterious  effects  of  exces 
sive  and  inordinate  doses  and  quantities  ot 
medicine. 
tox'-ino,  tox'-in,  «.     A  ptomaine  produced 
by  cultiyating  pathogenic  bacteria  in  broth  or 
other  nutrient  liquid. 
t&x-o-o&m'-pa,  s.      [Gr.  lofov  (toxon)  ~  a 
bow,  and  Kafi-nj  (kampe)  =  a  caterpillar.] 

EiiUmi. :  The  typical  genus  of  Toxocampidae 
(q.v.). 

t6jC-6-cim'-pi-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  foa»- 
oamp{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  atij.  suff.  -idtg.) 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Moths  of 
moderate  size,  the  thorax  smooth  with  a 
raised  collar ;  abdomen  smooth,  Bomewhat 
flattened ;  the  wings  not  dentate.  Larva 
aniooth,  elongate,  attenuated  at  each  end, 
with  sixteen  legs. 


tox-d9'-er-as,  s.    [Gr.  t6|oi'  (toxon)  =  a  bow, 

and    Kfpai;  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

PaI(Knnt.  :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidfe,  having 
the  shell  simply  arcuate  or  bent  like  a  horn. 
Twenty  species,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Oolites 
to  the  Gault,  but  the 
genus  is  characteristic- 
ally Cretaceous. 

t6x-69'-er-iis,  s.  [Toxo- 

CERAS.]  toxockras  ANVDUARX. 

Eiilom. :  AgenuBof  Col- 
lenibola,  with  tliree  species,  two  of  which 
(Toxocerus  plumbeus  and  T.  niger)  are  British. 
(Ltibbock.) 

t6x'-0-d6ilt  s.  [Gr.  rdfo^  (toxon)  =  a  bow,  and 
o5ou9  (odoiis),  genit.  lj&ofTo<;(oJontos)=  &  tooth.] 
Pal(Bont.  :  A  genus  of  Owen's  Toxodontia 
(q.v.).  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  Hippo- 
potamus ;  the  teeth  consist  of  large  incisors, 
very  small  lower  canines,  and  strongly-curved 
molars,  all  with  persistent  roots.  According 
to  Cope,  the  tarsal  bones  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  Proboscidea  than  any  other  known 
Ungulates.  The  genus  was  discovered  by 
Darwin,  and  many  specimens  have  since  been 
found  in  Pleistocene  deposits  near  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  have  been  described  by  Owen, 
Gervais,  and  Burmeister. 

tox-o-don'-ti-a  (ti as  shi).  s.pl  [Toxodon.] 

Pal(tont. :  An  order  of  Mammalia  founded 
by  Owen  for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Tox- 
odon and  Nesodun  (q.v.). 

tSx-Oph'-i-lite,  s.  &  a.     [Gr.  rofoc  (toxon)  = 
a  Ijow,  and  «^iAe'w  (phile^)  =  to  love.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  lover  of  archery  ;  one  who 
devotes  much  time  to  exercise  with  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

B.  As  a^j. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  archery. 

"  By  newer  and  fresher   tozophilite   data."— /S«b;, 
Jnly  16,  1897. 
1  A  Toxophilite  Society  was  established  in 
London  in  1781,  and  still  exists. 

*  tox-dph-i-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  toxo-philit(e)  ; 
•ic]    l^ie  same  as  Toxophilite  (q.v.). 

*  tox-opli'-i-ly,  s.    [Toxophilite.]    Archery. 

"  A  very  high  reputation  amonget  the  votaries  of 
toxophily.  —t^eld.  July  16,  1887. 

tOX'-i-tOJ,  s.  [Gr.  Toforrjs  (toxoUs)  =  ft  bow- 
man.] 

1,  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Squamipinne3(q.v.), 
with  two  species,  from  the  East  Uuiies.  Body 
short,  compressed,  covered  with  scales  of  a 
moderate  size ; 
snout  pointed, 
with  wide  lat- 
eral mouth  and 
projecting  un- 
der jaw  ;  one 
dorsal, with  five 
strong  spines 
on  posterior 
part  of  the 
back;analwith 
three  spines. 
Toxotea  jacula- 
tor,  the  more 
common  spe- 
cies, ranges  to 
the  coast  of 
Australia.  It 
owes  its  speci- 
fic name  to  its 
habit  of  throw- 
ing a  drop  of 
water  at  insects  which  it  perceives  near  the 
surface  in  order  to  make  them  fall  in,  and 
so  bring  them  within  Its  reach.  The  Malays 
keep  it  in  a  bowl  in  order  to  witness  this 
habit,  which  persists  in  captivity. 

2.  PaltBont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Boles. 

t^  (1).  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  fKiff=  tools,  utensils, 
implements,  trash ;  sjveltuig  =  playtiiings. 
toys  ;  Icel.  tygi  =  gear  ;  Dan.  toi  =  stuff, 
things,  gear  ;  t^etoi  =  a  plaything,  a  toy,  from 
lege  —  to  play  ;  Sw.  Ujg  =  gear,  stuff,  trash  ; 
Ger.  zefug  =  stuff,  matte:,  material,  trash  ; 
spielzeitg  =  toys,  from  spiel  —  a  game,  play  ; 
cf.  Dut.  tooi  =  attire,  ornament ;  tooien  =  to 
adorn.] 

At  .^9  substantive : 

*  L  A  nick-nack,  an  ornament,  a  lauble. 

"Any  allk,  any  threail.  any  topi  fur  your  head." 
Shahesp. :   Winteri  Tale.  iv.  2. 
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*  2.  A  tiling  for  amusement,  but  of  no  real 
value  ;  a  trille.    (.'yhakesjh  :  I  Henry  VI..  Iv.  I.) 

3.  A  child's  plaything. 

"Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play. 
Who  fli'st  miauae,  theu  cast  thetr  toys  away." 

Cote  Iter  :  Uopt,  138. 

4.  A  matter  of  no  imporUince  ;  a  trille. 

"  I3  duty  11  iiieie  siKirt.  or  an  employ  I 
Life  ail  lutiiiiittrd  tjileut,  or  a  ton  t" 

Cotcper:  /telirement,  *iO. 

*  5.  Folly  ;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opinion. 

"The  thliitjs  which  so  long  experience  ot  all  agei 
hath  conHruied  and  njHile  inuntable,  let  us  not  |>re. 
aunie  to  coudeuiti  as  follies  and  toyt.'— Booker :  EceltM, 
Polity. 

*  6.  Amorous  dalliance  ;  play,  sport, 

"  So  said  he,  and  |url>ore  not  Rlauce  or  Toy 
Uf  amorous  intent."      MtUvn  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  1.08C 

*  7.  An  old  story  ;  a  silly  tale. 

"  I  never  may  believe 
These  antic  (allies,  uur  these  fitlry  toys.' 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  V.lL, 

*  8.  An  idle  fancy  ;  an  odd  conceit. 

"  The  very  place  piitn  toys  of  deaijeratlon. 
Without  uiore  muti?e,  Into  every  ln.itu.' 

Sshaketp. :  Samlet,  L  4. 

•9.  A  slight  repieseutatinn. 

"Shall  that  which  hath  alwaya  received  thla  OOIL 
structiou,  lie  now  diticuised  with  a  my  of  novelty."^ 
Booker :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

*  10.  The  same  as  Tov-mutch  (q.v.). 

*■  Enveloiwd  lu  a  toy,  from  under  the  protection  ot 
which  Kome  of  her  grey  tresses  hitd  escaped."— &:on.* 
Old  Mortality,  <:\i   xnxix. 

11.  A  toy-dog  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  roffsequal  first  went  to  the  well-known  We« 
Flower  nud  a  very  good  black-audtaa  called  LltU* 
iem."— Field,  Jan.  28.  1982. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  or  used  as  a  toy  or  play- 
thing, not  for  actual  service. 

"Whose  career  is  not  unfrequently  broucht  to  • 
close  by  the  bursting  of  ft  toy  caunou.' — D<.iUy  Tet*. 
graph.  Aug.  25,  1885. 

IT  To  take  toy  :  To  be  restive  ;  to  start. 

"  The  hot  horw.  hot  as  fira 
7*00*  toy  at  tliiB."         Two  .Voble  KinMmen,  T,  4 

toy-dog,  s.    A  toy-terrier  (q.v.). 

toy-mutch,  s.  a  close  linen  or  woollen 
cap,  without  lace,  frill,  or  border,  and  with 
flaps  covering  the  neck  and  part  of  the  shoul- 
ders, worn  by  old  women.    (Scotch.) 

toy  -  spaniel,  s.  A  breeder's  name  for 
spaniels  (q.v.)  of  the  King  Charles  and  Blen- 
heim breed.  (V.  Shaw:  Book  of  the  Dog,  ch. 
xxiii.) 

toy-terrier,  s.  A  pigmy  variety  of  the 
Black-and-tau  Terrier.    (See  extract.) 

"  lu  breeding  is  certain,  if  carried  too  far,  to  atnnt 
the  growili  of  any  aniiu.il.  and  this  is.  without  any 
doubt,  tlif  lueaua  by  which  the  modem  toy-terrier  wa* 
tirat  ongiualeti.  — )'.  SJiaw:  Book  u/  the  Dog,  ch.  xxll 

•  toj^,  v.i.  &  t.     [Toy,  s.) 

A.  Intra-nsitive : 

1.  To  dally  amorously  ;  to  play,  to  sport. 

"Whiles  thus  abe  talked,  and  whilea  thus  she  tajfd,' 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  11. 

2.  To  trifle. 

"Tbey  prophftue  holy  baptiame  in  toying  fooliMhlj, 
for  that  tney  ask  queslious  of  an  uiinut  which  caunot 
auBwer-'— fioofter.  Eccles.  Polity,  bk   v..  i  M.    (Not«.| 

B.  Trans. :  To  treat  foolishly. 

*  t6^'-Gr,  s.  [Eng.  toy;  -er.]  One  who  toys; 
one  who  is  full  of  trifling  tricks  ;  a  triflcr. 

*'  Wautou  Cupid,  idle  toyer."  J.  Barriton. 

^tS^'fVLl,  a.  [Eng.  toy:  -fulOX'l  FuU  of 
trilling  play  or  dalliance ;  sportive,  game- 
some. 

"It  quick'ued  next  a  rojf/«f  ape, 

Donne:  FTogrett  of  the  Saul. 

•  «^-ish,  •  toi-€8h,  a.     [Eng.  toy ;  -ish.] 

1.  Trifling,  wanton. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  toy  or  plaything ;  fll 
for  &  child's  plaything. 

"Away,  ye  topith  teeds,  that  onee  could  pleas* 
Wy  aoXter  lips,  and  lull  my  cai-ea  to  eiiae.' 

Pomfrtt :  Diet  XoviMima, 

3.  Small ;  like  a  toy  dog. 

"  Richmond  Puzzle,  fourth  prize,  la  et  preaeat  tmftU 
ftod  toyiaK'— Field.  Jui.  23,  1686. 

*  t65;'-i8li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  toyish  ;  Ay.}  In  a 
toyish  or  trifling  manner. 

*t^-ish-ne88,  s.  [Eng.  toyish ;  -Ties5.]  Dis- 
position to  toy  or  trifle  ;  wantonness,  trifling. 

"Your  aoeiety  will  discredit  that  toyisftTi«n  of 
wanton  fancy,  tliat  plays  tricks  with  words,  and 
froiicka  with  the  caprices  ol  Irothy  InuMfi nation.  — 
GianvUl :  Sctpsit  Scienlijlca. 

t^-znan,  s.     [Eng.  toy,  and  man.]    One  who 

deals  in  toys. 

"Milliners,  toymen,  ath\  Jewellera  came  down  from 
houdoa. '—SfacauJav  :  Bist.  Eng..  cb.  Ul 
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tS^-d^  s.    [Guianan.] 

But.  £  Fhann.  :  An  unidentified  fragrant 
plant  growing  in  British  Guiana.  An  Infimion 
and  syrup  of  the  leaves  and  fiteins  are  em- 
ployed aa  a  remedy  iu  chronic  coughs.  {Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

•t63>'-ofi8,  o.    [Eng.  toy;  •ous.']    Trifling. 

"  AgAlnat  the  hare  in  nil 
Piove  toyout."      Warner  :  Albioni  England,  v.  27. 

td^-shop*  s.  [E"g.  toy.  and  shop.]  A  shop 
where  toys  are  kept  for  sale. 

"  FnuB,  silks,  ribliAmls,  Ucea.  find  pewgnvrs.  lay  so 
thick  together,  that  the  heart  wan  uotbiug  else  but  a 
taythop.'  —  A  ddiiott. 

•to^'-sdme»  a.  [Eng.  toy;  -somt,]  Disposed 
to  toy  or  trifle  ;  wanton. 

"Two  or  three  toytome  thingowere  eald  by  my  lord." 
—Richardson:  Mr  C.  Qranditon,  7.  299. 

t^te,  v.i.  [C(  totter.]  To  totter  with  or  as 
with  old  age.    (Scotch.) 

"  We've  worn  to  craiy  years  theglther; 
We'll  to^te  iiltuut  wi'  aue  aiiither." 

Burns:  Tohit  Auld  Mare  5(aggi€. 

t^-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  toy,  and  wort,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  seed-vessel  to  a  toy  purse.] 
Bot.:  CapselUx  Bur&a-pastoris. 

"  toze,  vX  [TousE,  TowsE.]  To  pull  by  vio- 
lence. 

"Thlult'Bt  thou,  for  that  I  Insiuuate,  or  tote  from 
tliee  thy  business,  I  am  theiefoie  uo  courtier?"— 
Shakesp.  :  Whiter  b  Tale,  iv.  3. 

•  tb'-z^r  d.  [TowsY.]  Resembling  teased  wool ; 

soft. 

T'-platO,  5.    [Tlie  letter  T,  and  plate.] 

1.  An  angle-iron  of  T-form,  having  two 
branehes. 

2.  A  carriage-iron  for  strengthening  a  Joint, 
such  OS  at  the  intersection  of  the  tongue  and 
cross-bar ;  the  coupling-pole,  or  reach,  and 
the  hind  axle. 

•  tra'-be-a,  s.    [Lat.l 

Roman  Antiq.  :  A  robe  of  state  worn  by 
kings,  consuls,  augurs,  &c.,  iu  ancient  Rome. 

tra'-be-at-ed,  a.     [Lat.  trabSy  genit.  trdbis 
=  a  beam.] 
Arch. :  Furnished  with  an  entablature. 

tra-be-a'-tion,  s.    [Trabeated.] 

Arch.  :  Tlie  same  as  Entablature  (q.v.). 

tra-bec'-u-la(pl.  tra-bec-u-l»),  trS-b- 
e-cale*  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  from  trabs,  gonit. 
*ra6ij=a  bciini.] 

1.  Anat.  (PI.)  :  Bars ;  spec,  used  of  the 
trabeculae  of  the  cranium  ;  longitudinal  carti- 
laginous bars  in  the  embryonic  skull  enclosing 
the  Sella  turcica  (q.v.).  There  are  also  trabe- 
culee  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  A  cross  bar  occurring  in  the  teeth 
of  mauy  mosses. 

tra-bec'-n-late,  tra-beo'-u-lar,  a.    [Tba- 

BECULA.] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  trabecula. 

trS,b'-S-Cule,  s.     [Trabecula.] 

tra9e  (1),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  trace,  a  footprint,  a  path, 
a  tract,  from  froctT  =  to  trace,  to  follow,  to  pur- 
sue ;  trasser  =  to  delineate,  to  trace  out,  from 
an  hypothetical  Low  Lat.  tractio,  from  Lat. 
tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho  ~  to  drag,  to  draw  ; 
cf.  Ital.  tracciaTe  =  to  trace,  to  devise;  8p. 
irazar  =  to  plan,  to  sketch.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  mark  left  by  anything  passing;  % 
track. 

"  streaking  the  ground  with  Binnona  traci:" 

Milton     P.  L.,  vii.  -rtl. 

2.  A  mark,  impression,  or  visible  appear- 
ance of  anything  remaining  when  the  tiling 
itself  is  lost  or  no  longer  exists;  a  visible 
evidence  of  something  having  been  ;  remains, 
token,  vestige,  .sign. 

"  There  are  not  the  leaat  Iraxtt  of  it  to  be  met,  the 
greateat  piirt  of  the  oruiiuienta  being  taken  from  Tra- 
Jhu'b  arch,  and  eet  up  tu  the  couqueror. "— JiUiton.* 
On  Italy. 

3.  A  small  or  insignificant  quantity.  (Lit. 
A  Jig.) 

"But  there  was  a  trace  of  truth  in  the  words  ;  they 
were  smart  as  well  aa  flUly."— f  i«id,  Aug.  27,  1987. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  Tlie  ground-plan  of  a  work. 

2.  Geom. :  The  intersection  of  a  plane  with 
one  of  the  planes  of  projection.    The  trace  on 


the  vertical  plane  is  chilled  the  vertical  trace, 
that  on  the  horizontal  plane  the  llo^i^^Iltal 
trace.  Since  two  lines  of  a  plane  fix  its  jfosi- 
tion,  If  the  traces  of  a  plane  are  known  tlie 
plane  ts  said  to  be  known  ;  tliat  is,  a  plane  is 
given  by  its  traces. 

tra9e  (2),  "  traice,  •  trayce,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

trays,  prob.  a  pluial  form  equivalent  to  Fr. 
(raits,  pi.  of  trait  =  a  trace.]    [Trait.] 

1.  Saddlery  :  A  strap,  chain,  or  rope  attached 
to  the  hames,  collar,  or  breast-band  of  a  set  of 
harness,  and  to  the  single-tree  or  other  part  of 
a  vehicle,  and  by  wiiich  the  vehicle  is  drawn. 

2.  AtujHhs  :  A  line. 
trace-buckle,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  long,  he-avj'  buckle  used  In 
attaching  a  ttace  to  a  tug. 

trace -fastener,  «.  A  hook  or  catch  to 
attacli  the  hind  end  of  a  trace  to  a  single-tree 
or  splinter-l)ar. 

trace-hooJk,  s.    A  hook  on  the  end  of  a 

single-tree  or  splinter-bar  to  wliich  the  trace 
is  attached. 

tra^e  (I),  v.t.  &  (.    (Trace  (1),  «.] 
A-  Tnuisitiue : 

1.  To  follow  the  trace  or  tracks  of;  to 
track. 

"  Tracing  the  Eake  from  Its  lource  till  It  Joins  the 
ae.i  lit  MusaelburgL."'— Sco«  ,*  Ontu  Brother.     (Note.) 

2.  To  follow  by  some  mark  or  marks  left  by 
the  thing  followed  ;  to  follow  by  sigus  or 
tokens ;  to  discover  by  signs  or  tokens. 

•'  The  gilt,  whose  office  U  tlie  piver'e  praise, 
To(»-ac«bim  in  hin  word,  his  works,  bia  ways." 
Cowper:  7 able  Talk,  7BL 

•  3.  To  follow  with  exactness. 

"  Th.it  aervlle  path  thou  uobly  doat  declln* 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  Hue  by  Hue." 

Denham:  To  Sir  Kichard  Fanshato. 

4.  To  draw  out ;  to  delineate  with  marks. 

"  In  this  chart  T  have  laid  down  no  laud,  nor  traced 
out  any  ahore  but  what  I  iaw  luyself— Coo*.'  J-'irtt 
Voyage,  bit.  i,,  cb.  vL 

5.  To  copy,  as  adrawing,  engraving,  writing, 
&c.,  V)y  following  the  lines  and  marking  them 
on  a  sheet  superimposed,  through  which  they 
are  visible. 

6.  To  form  in  writing;  to  write. 

"  The  signature  of  another  plainly  appeared  to  have 
been  traced  by  a  hand  ehakiug  with  emotion." — Mac- 
atUatf  '  Bist.  Bng.,  ch.  xiv. 

•  7.  To  walk  over ;  to  traverse. 

"  We  do  trace  this  aUey  up  aud  down," 

Shaktsp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  lit  1. 

•  8.  To  ornament  with  tracery. 

"  Deep-set  wiudi,>w8  stained  and  traced." 

Tennytun  :  Palace  of  Art,  \9. 

9.  To  follow  step  by  step  :  aa,  To  trau  one's 
descent. 
"  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk,  to  traverse,  to  travel. 

"  Tracing  and  trawereing.  now  here,  now  there.' 

Spenser:  F.  C-  IV.  vlL  n. 

2.  To  be  descended. 

tra9e  (2),  v.t.     [A  variant  of  (rice  (q.v.).] 

Naut.  :  To  haul  and  make  fast  anything  as  a 
temporary  security.    (With  up.) 

tra9e'-ar-ble,  a.  [Eng.  trace  (1),  V. ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  traced. 

"  Here  traceable,  tliere  hidden,  there  agniu 
To  sight  restored,  aud  glittering  in  the  sun." 

WordMtoorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

*  tra^e'-a-blo-nSss,  s.  [Eug.  traceable; 
-TWiM.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trace- 
able. 

•  tra5e'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  traceab(U) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  trat^eable  manner;  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  traced. 


tra9e'-lSss,  a.     [Eng.  (race; 
not  be  tiaced. 


ts.]    That  can - 


jlcott:  peter  Pindar,  p.  242. 

tra^'-er,  s.    [Eng.  trace  (i),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  traces. 

"A  diliffent  tracer  of  the  prints  of  nature's  foot- 
Btep»."^tiaketriil :  On  Providence,  p.  161. 

2.  An  instrument  like  a  stylus  for  tracing 
drawings,  &<-.,  on  a  superimposed  sheet  of 
paper,  &c. 

3.  A  simple  kind  of  pantograph  (q.v.). 

4.  Comtn. :  A  Inrm  of  inquiry  forwardeil  from 
place  to  place  of  transfer,  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
posal of  guoiJe  previously  forwarded  by  freight, 
express,  or  mail.     (  U.  S.) 


traj'-er-^,  «.     [Eng.  tract;  -ry.] 

Arch. :  The  species  of  pattern-work  formed 
or  traced  in  the  head  of  a  Uothlc  window  by 
the  niullions  being  continued,  but  diverging 
into  arches,  turves,  and  tlowitig  lities  enrieliea 
with  foliations.  The  styles  varied  in  ditfurcnt 
ages  and  countries,  and  arc  known  as  gco< 
metrical,  flowing,  flamboyant,  &.c.  Also  tlie 
subdivisions  of  groined  vaults,  or  any  orjia- 
mental  design  of  the  same  character  for  doori, 
panelling,  ceilings,  &c. 

"The  traceries  and  cuiiatructlon  do  not  apree  with 
the  riiile  arts  of  such  a  barlmruua  and  eitrly  poriod."— 
Warlan:  Hist,  of  KidU(n<jton,  p.  16. 

trach-,  tra-Chj^-.  pref.  [Gr.  rpaxyt  (trachus) 
=  rough,  harsh,  savage.]  A  pi-i-lix  used  ia 
natur.U  history  to  denote  roughness  or  hir- 
suteness. 

tra'~che-a,  tra-clie'~a, «.  [Jfod.  lAt.,  from 
Lat.  trac'kia;  *Gr.  Tpaxda  (trachcia)  =  the 
windpipe.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  In  the  air-hreathing  vertebrates  the 
windpipe,  the  air-passage  common  to  both 
lungs.  It  is  an  open  tube  commencing  above 
the  larynx,  and  dividing  below  into  ri;,'ht  and 
left  bronchi,  one  for  eacli  lung.  In  man  it  is 
usually  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  iiichee 
long  by  three-quarteid  to  an  incli  broad.  In 
front  and  at  the  sides  it  is  rendered  cylindri- 
cal, firm,  and  resistent  by  a  series  of  cartilag- 
inous rings.  Tliese,  however,  are  absent  from 
ita  posterior  portion,  which  is,  in  consequence, 
flattened  and  wholly  menibianous.  The 
trachea  is  nearly  everywhere  connected  by 
loose  areolar  tissue,  abounding  in  elastic 
fibres,  and  readily  moves  on  the  surrounding 
parts.     (Quain.) 

(2) (PI):  The  air,  respiratory,  or  breathing 
tubes  ramifying  throughout  the  body  of  In- 
sects, Arachnida,  and  Myriapoda.  They  are 
long  and  sub-cylindrical,  broadest  at  their 
origin  from  the  spiracles,  and  consist  of 
two  coats,  with  a  spiral  fibre  between  them. 
Bonietiines  there  are  air-sacs  destitute  of  spiral 
fibre. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  [Spiral-vessels], 

3.  Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  Orthosidae.  British 
species  one.  Trachea  pinlperda,  the  Fine- 
beauty,  the  larva  of  which,  a  long,  smooth 
caterpillar  of  bright  colour,  feeds  on  tir  trees. 

trachea-forceps,  s. 

Surg. :  A  long,  curved  forceps  for  extracting 
articles  which  may  have  accidentally  intruded 
tliemselves  into  the  windpipe  or  throat. 

tra'-cho-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trache(a) ;  Eu^ 
adj.  sutl".  -u/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trachea, 
or  windi'ipe. 

*  traoheal-animals,  s.  pi. 

EiUom.  :  Oken's  name  for  insects. 
tracheal-artery,  s. 

AncU. :  An  artery,  or  rather  a  series  of 
ftrteries,  branching  ofl"  from  the  inferior 
thyroid,  ramifying  over  the  trachea,  and  aua- 
stomosiug  below  with  the  bronchial  arteries. 

tra-che-a'-li-a,  s.     [Mod.    Lat.,    from  Lat. 

trachea  =  the  Windpipe.]    [Trachitis.J 

"txa-cbe-ar'-i-a,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from 

trachea  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-division  of  the  class  Arachnida, 
breathing  by  tracheal  tubes.  Tliere  are  two 
orUers,  Adelartlirosomata  and  Monomeroso- 
niata  (q.v.). 

•  tra-che-ar'-i-an,  a,  &  s.    [Trachearia.] 

A.  .-Is  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Tj-ache- 
aria  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Tr»- 
chearia  (q.v.). 

tra'-che-ar-y,  a.  &s.    [Trachea.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Bot.  :  Designed  as  air-passages. 

2.  Zool. :  Breathing  by  means  of  trachesB. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  arachnid  belonging  to  the 
division  Trachearia  (q.v.). 

tracheary-vessels,  s.  pi.  [Tbachbm- 
chvma.] 

t  tra-che-a'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 

Irachia  =  the  windpij'e.]     [Trachea.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Arachnida,  comprising 
those  which  breathe  by  tracheae.  Theiie  are 
sometimes  merged  in  a  larger  group  of  the 


boU,  b6j^ ;  po^t,  j6^l ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9Mn.  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect.  :Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
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same  name  comprising  Insecta,   Myriapoda, 
SDd  Arachnida. 

tr&oh'-e-ide,  s,     [Lat.  trachea,  and  Gr.  elSo? 

(eidos)  =  form.] 

Bot.  (PL):  Pitted  cells,  furnished  with 
spiral,  reticulate,  or  annular  thickening  layers. 
They  occur  abundantly  in  the  yew,  the  lime, 
and  viburnum.    {TkovU.) 

tra-cho-i'-tis,  b.    [Trachitis.] 
tra-che'-li-a,  s.  pi.    [Trachelius.] 

Entom.:  A  group  of  Heteromera,  founded 
by  Westwood.  They  comprise  all  but  tlie 
Tenebrionidai  (q.v.X  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  head  being  exserted,  soft  integuments, 
and  varied  coloration. 

tra-che-li'-i-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  LAt.  tra- 
cheli{us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -u/re.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  three  genera,  two  entirely  and  one  chiefly 
freshwater  in  habitat.  Animalcules,  free- 
swinnning,  ovate  or  elongate,  highly-elastic, 
ciliate  throughout;  oral  cilia  slightly  larger 
than  those  of  the  general  surface  ;  oral  aper- 
ture at  the  base  of  an  anterior  prolongation. 

tra-chel'-i-pod,  s.  [Tracbelipoda.]  Any 
iiidividual  ot  the  order  Tracbelipoda  (q.v.). 

•tra-che-lip'-6-da,  s.  pL  [Gr.  jpaxn^o^  (tm- 
chilos)  =  the  neck,  and  n-oys  {pous),  genit.  n-o6« 
(potlos)  =  the  foot.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  MoUusca,  established  by 
Lamarck,  and  divided  into  two  groups  :  (1) 
Carnivorous,  (2)  Feeding  on  plants.  The  order 
was  approximately  equivalent  to  the  Proso- 
branchiata  (q.v.)  of  Milne  Edwards. 

•  tra-che-lip'-o-doiis,  a.  [Eng.  ti-achdipod ; 
-ous.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Tracbe- 
lipoda ;  having  the  foot  united  with  the  neck. 

tra-Che'-li-um,  s.  [Gr.  rpax^I^o^  (trackelos) 
=  the  throat.  From  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
diseases  of  the  trachea.] 

Bot. :  Throatwort;  agenusof  Campanulacese. 
The  species  are  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Two  species,  both 
witli  blue  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  British 
gaMens  in  borders. 

tra-che'-li-US,  a.  [Gr.  rpax-n^ia  (trachllia) 
=  scraps  of  meat  and  gristle  about  the  neck  ; 
offal.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tracheliidae  (q.v.), 
with  one  species,  from  bog-water. 

tra-che-16-,  pref.  [Gr.  rpoxi^os  (trachilos) 
=  the  throat  or  neck.] 

AiuU. :  A  prelix  used  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  and  meaning,  of,  belonging,  or  relating 
to  tlie  throat  or  neck. 

trachelo-mastoid,  a. 

A  nut.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess and  to  the  neck.  There  ia  a  trachelo- 
Tnustoid  muscle. 

tra-che-ld-9er'-c^,  s.  [Pref.  trachelo-,  and 
Gr.  KepKO'i  (kerkos)  =  a  tail.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trachelocercidfe 
fq.v.),  with  four  species.  Traclielocerca  olor 
(=  Vibrio  proteus,  V.  olor,  V.  cygiius,  Miill.)  is 
from    pond-water,    T.    vcrsatilis,    T.    phani- 

'    coptenis,  and  T.  taiuicollis  inhabit  salt-water. 

tra-che-lo-9er'-9i-d3B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trachelocerdia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -ulre.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  six  genera.  Animalcules  free-swimming, 
flask-shaped  or  elongate,  soft  and  flexible, 
eiliate  throughout;  oral  aperture  terminal  or 
sub-terminal. 

tra-che-lo-mon'-as,  s.  [Pref.  trachelo-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  »t'j?iai' (q.v.).] 

Zool. ;  AgennsofEuglenia(or.asthefamily;is 
now  generally  culled,  Euglenid*),  with  several 
B]iecies,  mostly  from  fresh  water.  Animalcules 
with  one  flagellum,  plastic,  and  changeable  in 
form,  enclosed  within  a  free-floating  slieath  or 
lorica;  endoplasm  grt-en,  usually  with  a  red 
pigment-spot  at  the  anterior  extremity. 

tra-che-lo-phyV-li-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
trach€lophyll{iim) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idte.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
with  three  genera.  Flask-shaped,  free-swim- 
ming animalcules;  eiliate  throughout;  oral 
aperture  perforating  the  extremity  of  the  Jin- 
terior  region. 


tra-che-lo-phyV-lum,  s.  [Pref.  trachelo-, 
and  Gr.  4>v\Kov  (phullon)—  a  leaf.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trachelophyllidae, 
with  two  species,  from  pond  and  stagnant 
water. 

tra-chen.'-cliy-ma,  s.  [Pref.  trach(eoy,  and 
Gr.  eyxvtJ.a.  {engchuma)  ^  infusion.] 

Bot. :  Vascular  tissue  consisting  of  simple 
membranous,  unbranched  tubes,  tapering  to 
each  end,  but  often  ending  abruptly,  eitlier 
having  a  fibre  generated  spiiuliy  in  the  inside, 
or  having  their  walls  marked  by  transverse 
bars  arranged  more  or  less  spirally.  It  is 
divided  into  three  kinds:  spiral,  annular,  and 
reticulated. 

tra-che-o-,  pre/.  [Trachea.]  Of  orpertain- 
iug  to  the  trachea  or  tracheae. 

tracheo-branchise.  s.  pi. 

Biol. :  The  name  given  to  processes  in  the 
larvte  of  some  aquatic  insects,  projecting 
latei-ally  from  the  somites,  and  containing 
tracheae,  wliich  communicate  with  those  which 
ti-averse  the  body.  Tliey  are  in  no  sense 
branchise,  but  simply  take  the  place  of  stig- 
mata.   (Huxley:  Aiiat.  Invert.  Anim.,  p.  2S2.) 

tra'-che-o-^ele.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachea  =  tl\e 
trachea,  and  Gr.  »c>jA>]  (kele]  =  a  tumour.]  An 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  brouchocele, 
or  goitre. 

tra'-che-o-tome,  s.    [Tracheotome.] 

Surg. :  A  kiud  uf  lancet  with  a  blunt  and 
rounded  point,  used  for  making  an  opening  to 
remove  foreign  substances,  or  to  permit  the 
passage  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

tra-che-Ot'-o-m^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachea  = 
the  trachea,  and  Gr.  tojutj  (tojni)  =■  a  cutting.] 
Surg.  :  The  operation  of  making  an  opening 
Into  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  as  in  case  of 
suffocation.  The  operations  of  laryngotomy, 
tracheotomy,  and  bronchotomy  are  essentially 
similar,  the  terms  being  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  part  whose  walls  are  penetrated 
to  remove  foreign  bodies  or  permit  passage  of 
air  to  the  lungs, 

tracheotomy-tube,  5. 

Surg.  :  A  tube  to  be  placed  in  an  opening 
made  through  the  walls  of  the  trachea  to  per- 
mit passage  of  air  to  the  lungs  in  case  of 
stricture  of  the  larynx,  or  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies  to  the  air-duct. 

trach-ich-thj^s,  s.  [Pref.  trach-,  and  Gr. 
Ix^us  (ichthus)=a,  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Berycidse,  with  four 
species  from  New  Zealand  and  Madeira. 
Snout  very  short  and  ol-tuse ;  eye  large ;  a 
strong  spine  at  the  scapula  and  at  the  angle 
of  the  prffioperculum ;  scales  rather  small; 
abdomen  serrated ;  one  dorsal,  with  from 
three  to  six  spines  ;  ventral  with  six  soft 
rays  ;  caudal  forked. 

tra-clim'-i-dse,  s.pL  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygii 
Cotto-Scombriformes.  Body  elongate,  low, 
naked,  or  covered  with  scales;  one  or  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  spinous  portion  being  always 
shoi-ter  and  much  less  developed  than  the 
soft ;  development  of  anal  like  that  of  soft 
dorsal  ;  veutrals  with  one  spine  and  five  rays  ; 
gill-openings  more  or  less  wide.  The  family 
is  divided  into  five  groups,  widely  distributed  : 
Uranoscopina.  Trachiuina,  Pinguipedina, 
Pseudochromides,  and  Nototheuiiua. 

2.  PalcEont. :  Three  fossil  genera  are  known  : 
Callipteryx,  scaleless.  from  the  Eocene  of 
Monte  Bolca;  Trachiuopsis,  from  the  Upper 
Tertiary  of  Lorca,  Spain,  and  Pseudoeleginus, 
from  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  Sicily. 

tra-chin-i'-na,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachiiU.iis) ; 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiia.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Trachinidse,  with  nu- 
merous genera,  one  of  which,  Bathydraco,  is 
the  only  deep-sea  fish  of  the  family.  Eyes 
more  or  less  lateral  ;  lateral  line  continuous. 

tra'-chin-6ps,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachinins),  and 
Gr.  (I»<I/  (ops)=  the  eye,  the  face.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Plesiopina  (q.v.),  from 
the  coast  of  Australia. 

tra-chin-op'-sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trachin(ns), 
and   Gr.  oi/>ts  (opsis)  =  appearance,]     [Tra- 

CHINID*,  2.] 


tra'-cliin-US,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpaxvt 
(trachu^)  =  rough.] 

Ichthy. :  Weevers  ;  the  type-genus  of  Tra- 
chiuina. Mouth-cleft  oblique;  eyes  lateral, 
directed  upwards  ;  scales  very  small,  cycloid; 
two  dorsals,  the  first  short ;  ventrals  jugular, 
lower  pectoral  rays  simple  ;  villifonn  teeth  in 
jaws,  on  vomer,  and  palatine  bones ;  pritor- 
bital  and  prteoperculum  armed.  Several 
species,  common  on  the  European  coasts, 
absent  from  the  Atlantic,  but  re-;ippearing  on 
the  coaat  of  Chili.  They  are  of  email  economic 
value,  and  aro  armed  with  operi-uliir  Bpinea 
capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds. 

tra-Chi'-tis,  s.  [Eng.  trachea;  suff.  -itiMf 
d'enoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  trachea  or 
windpipe.  Called  also  Tracheitis  and  Trache- 
al ia. 

tra-chle,  tran-chle^  v.i.  or  (.  [Cf.  draggle.] 
To  draggle;  to  exhaust  with  loug  exertion; 
to  wear  out  with  fatigue.    (Scotch.) 

trat-clid'-iiia,  s.  [Gr.  Tpi\uifj.a(trachdvia)=tL 
roughness.]* 

Pathol. :  A  roughness  of  the  eyelids,  espe- 
cially on  their  inner  parts,  from  si.abs,  arismg 
from  an  obstruction  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 
There  is  a  heaviness  in  the  eye,  a  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  with  a  pain  and  itching  in  their 
corners  and  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  flow 
of  a  viscid  hunmur,  which  sometimes  agglu- 
tinates the  eyelids. 

tra  -  cho  -  me  -  du'  -  sae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  rpoxu's 
(trachus)  =  rough,  and  Mod.  Lat.  -medusa.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Hydrozoa,  sub-class 
Hydromeduspe.  with  the  "families :  Petasida, 
Ti-achynemidse,  Aglauridte,  and  Geryonidae. 
They  are  Medusje  related  to  Hydra,  and  have 
modified  tentacles  as  sense-organs.  No  hydra- 
form  stage  is  known  iu  any  member  of  the 
group,  and  in  one  genus  (Geryonia)  there  is 
direct  development  from  the  egg  into  the 
medusa  form. 

t  tra-cliur'-US,  s.  [Gr.  rpaxvs  (trachus)  =■ 
rough,  and  ovpa  (owra)  =  tail.] 

Ichthy.  :  An  old  genus  of  Carangidge,  now 
generally  merged  in  Scomber  (tlie  type-geiins 
of  ScombridEe).  Trachurus  trachurus  is  the 
Horse-mackerel.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  or 
about  the  length  of  the  common  mackerel,  and 
is  found  in  the  European  seas,  at  tlie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  Western  America. 
It  appears  off  the  shores  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  in  immense  shoals,  which  are  preyed 
on  by  a  large  number  of  marine  birds.  Its 
flesh  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  commoa 
mackerel. 

tra-chj^-ba-salt;  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Eng. 
basalt.] 

Petrol. :  Boricky's  name  for  a  group  of 
basalts  which  he  regards  as  of  the  latest 
origin.  They  are  very  fine-grained  ;  colour, 
shades  of  gray ;  and  contain  zeolitic  sub- 
stances resembling  those  occurring  in  the 
trachytic  phonolites  of  Bohemia. 

t  tra-cby-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and 
Gr.  Sepfxa  (derma)  ^  skiu.] 

PalcBoiit. :  A  genus  of  Annelida,  proposed 
by  Phillips  for  the  casts  of  membranous 
flexible  tubes  from  the  Silurian.  They  are 
transversely  wrinkled  or  plaited,  and  though 
the  tube  itself  has  disappeared,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  made  by  Annelids. 

tra-chy-der-moch-el'-ys.   s.      [Pref. 

trachy-;    Gr.  5fpfj.a  (rienjia)  =  skin,  and  x*Av? 
(chelus)  =  a  tortoise.] 

Pala:ont.:  A  genus  of  Chelonia,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Upper  Greensand. 

tra-chy-di'-or-ite,  ».  [Eng.  trachyit^),  and 
diorite.] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  a  trachyte  (q.v.) 
which  contains  hornblende. 

tra-cbjr-do'-ler-ite,  s.  [Eng.  tra£hy(U), 
and  dolerite.] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  by  Abiih  to  a  rock 
resembling  a  trachyte,  but  intermediate  in 
composition  between  trachyte  and  dolerite. 

tra-ch^-16*-bi-um,  s.  [Pref.  trachy-,  and 
Gr.  Ao^6«  (/obos)=  a  lobe.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Casalpiniese,  akin  to  Hy- 
menaea  (q.v.).     [Copal,  H  (1).] 


fite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
OP.  wore,  W9lf,  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  aa  =  kw. 
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Cra-Chi^-ne'-ina,  s.     [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
Kij/itt  ('t<"i<i)  =  yarn.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  TrachynemuiBe 
(q.v.). 

tra-chj^-ne'-mi-dsa,  s.  pi     [Mod  Lat.  tm- 
chyiiem((i):  Liit.  fern.  pi.  adj.  anff.  -idie.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Trachomedusje  (q.v  ). 

tra-ch^-no'-tiis,  s.     [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
vCiTO'i  (twtos)  =  tlie  back.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Acronnridse,  with  ten 
species,  from  the  tropical  Atlantic,  and  Indo- 
Pacific.  Body  more  or  less  elevated,  covered 
with  very  small  scales  ;  mouth  rather  small, 
with  short  convex  snout;  opercula  entire; 
no  finlets  ;  first  dorsal  consisting  of  a  few  fiee 
spines.  To  this  genus  belong  some  of  the 
commonest  marine  fishes  ;  Trachyywtits  ovatus 
ranges  over  the  whole  tropical  zone. 

tra'-ch^-6ps,  s.     [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr.  6^|f 
{ops)  =  the  face.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Vampyri  (q.\'.),  with  one 
species,  Tmchyops  cirrhosiis,  from  Pernambuco. 
Muzzle  shorter  than  in  Vampyrus,  and  with 
numerous  conical  warts;  nose-leaf  well  de- 
veloped. 

tra-chyp'-O-gon,  s.     [Pref,  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
TTuivwi'  (pogoii)  =  a  beard.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Sorghum  (q.v.). 

tra-ch^-ter'-J-dBe,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  tra- 
chyptoius):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -Uhe.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes  constituting 
the  division  Tfeniiformes  of  the  order  Acan- 
thopterygii.  Body  ribbon-shaped,  with  the 
dorsal  extending  its  whole  length,  anal  absent, 
caudal  fin  rudimentary,  or  not  in  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  fish  ;  ventrals  thoracic, 
either  composed  of  several  rays  or  reduced  to 
a  single  long  filament;  coloration  generally 
silvery,  with  rosy  fins. 

tra-chyp'-ter-us,  s.    [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
vrtpov  (pteron)  ■=  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  The  type-genus  of  Trachypteridfe 
(q.v.).  Ventrals  consisting  of  several  more  or 
less  branched  rays.  Specimens  have  been 
taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic, 
round  the  Mauritius,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Pacific.  Trachypterus  arcticus,  the  Deal-fish, 
Is  often  met  with  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
specimens  are  frequently  washed  asliore  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Britain  after  the  equi- 
noctial gales. 

tra-ch^-SO'-ma,  s.      [Pref.  trachy-,  and  Gr. 
cmtfxa  (sonui)  =  body.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Macrurous  Crustacea, 
with  one  species  from  the  London  Clay. 

tra'-Chyte^  s.  [Or.  Tpaxv<i  (trachtts)  ■=  rough.] 
Petrol.  :  A  name  originally  given  by  Haiiy 
to  a  light-coloured  porous  rock,  containing 
glassy-felspar  (sanidine)  crystals,  with  small 
amounts  of  other  minerals;  a  well-known 
type  being  that  of  the  Drachenfels,  Bonn, 
Rhine.  Subsequently  other  rocks,  having  a 
similar  mineral  composition,  were  referred  to 
the  original  type,  but  with  subordinate 
names.  These  were  desit^nated  by  terms 
which  indicated  the  predominant  mineral 
constituent,  hence  sanidine-trachyte,  oligo- 
clase-trachyto,  &c.  With  the  exception  of 
the  rocks  of  a  few  localities,  this  word  is  now 
used  as  the  name  of  a  group  of  rocks  having 
certain  physical  and  chemical  resemblances 
in  common,  but  difl"ering  considerably  in  their 
mineralogical  composition.  For  their  min- 
eralogical  composition,  structure  and  classifi- 
cation, see  Rosenbusch,  Mikroskopische 
Physiographie  d.  -massigen  Gesteiiie  (Stutgart, 
1877),  and  other  petrological  works. 

trachyte-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol.  :  The  same  as  Qdartz-felsite  (q.v.); 
trachyte-tufi;  s. 

Petrol. :  A  tuff  (q.v.),  consisting  of  either 
fragmentary  or  loosely-compacted  earthy,  vol- 
canic materials,  having  the  composition  and 
structure  of  trachyte  (q.v.). 

tra-chy-tel'-la,  s.      [Gr.  rpa\vTrjq  (trachutis) 
—  roughness.    See  def.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Deliraeae.  Sepals  four  to 
five,  petals  four  to  five,  stamens  indefinite, 
carpels  one  or  two,  baccate,  many-seeded. 
The  leaves  of  Trachytella  Act(ea  are  so  rough 
that  they  are  used  in  Canton  for  polishing 
both  wood  and  metal. 


tra-chj^t'-ic,  ft.  [Eng.  trachxft(e) ;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling  trachyte. 
"  Here  and  there,  a  lra<rhuli/r  ai>ur  projected  from 
the  hiHs."~-Chamb»ri'  Joumul,  Feb.  27.  Ui86. 

tra9'-Lng.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Trace  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  traces. 

2.  Course  ;  regular  tract  or  path. 

3.  A  mechanical  copy  of  an  original  design 
or  drawing,  made  by  following  its  lines 
through  a  transparent  medium,  such  as 
tracing-paper  (q.v.). 

tracing-lines,  s.pl 

Naut. :  Lines  in  a  ship  passing  through  a 
block  or  thimble,  and  used  to  hoist  a  thing 
higher. 

tracing-paper,  s.  A  tissue-paper  of 
even  body  treated  with  oil,  solution  of  resin 
or  varnish,  to  render  it  transparent 

track,  *  tracke,  5.  [O.  Fr.  trac  =  a  beaten 
way  or  patli,  a  trade  or  course,  from  O.  Dut. 
treck ;  Dut.  trek  =  a  draught,  from  trekken  —  to 
draw,  to  puU,  to  travel,  to  march  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
trecken  —  to  draw  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trechen,  trehhan 
=  to  sci-ape,  to  shove,  to  draw  ;  O.  Fries,  trek- 
fca=:  to  draw.  Track  and  tract  were  formerly 
confused,  but  are  really  quite  distinct.] 
L  OrdiTuxry  Language : 

1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed 
along. 

"  Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downs. 
Track  leadiug  luto  track." 

Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  lit. 

2.  The  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot, 
either  of  a  human  being  or  of  one  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  a  footprint,  a  trace. 

"  Neither  track  of  beast 
Nor  fuot  of  inRQ  ■■ 

Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Sea  Voyage,  Iv. 

3.  A  road,  a  beaten  path. 

"  Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back ; 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track." 

Scott :  Rokeby.  iv.  26. 

4.  A  course  followed  ;  a  path  in  general. 

"  From  the  Spanish  trade  in  the  Soutb-seas  running 
&n  iu  one  track  from  north  to  soutb."— J  ruon  .- 
Voyages,  bk,  t.  cb.  Ix. 

5.  A  course  or  line  generally. 

"  To  quit  tbe  beaten  track  of  life,  and  to&r 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element." 

Wordiworth  :  Excursion;  bk.  111. 

6.  The  rails  on  which  the  locomotives, 
carriages,  &c.,  of  a  railway  run;  the  perma- 
nent way  of  a  railway. 

7.  A  course  laid  out  for  foot-races,  bicycle 
races,  and  the  like. 

"  The  alx-lnp  grass  track  on  which  tbe  above  sports 
were  held,"— Fit W,  Aug-  20.  ia87. 

*  8.  A  tract  of  land. 

"  Aa  little  do  we  intend  to  touch  on  those  small 
trackt  of  ground,  the  county  of  Poole,  aod  tbe  like."  — 
Fuller:   tVorthies :  General. 

IL  Pakmnt. :  A  collective  term  used  for  a 
number  of  markings  fi'oni  the  older  rocks, 
probably  made  by  Annelids.  They  are  often 
grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  Burrows  of  Habitation:  Shafts  or  bur- 
rows made  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  a  bygone 
age  between  tide -marks  or  in  shallow  water, 
and  communicating  with  the  surface.  Abun- 
dant in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian. 

(2)  Wandering  Burrows :  Long,  irregular, 
t^-rtuous  burrows  beneath  the  surface,  such 
as  are  made  by  the  living  Arenicola  piscatorum. 
From  the  Palaeozoic  Rocks. 

(3)  Tracks  and  trails  :  Markings  formed  by 
the  animal  dragging  its  soft  body  over  the 
surface  of  wet  sand  or  mud,  between  tide- 
marks  or  in  shallow  water. 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  Anne- 
lidan  character  of  all  these  vermiform  fossils. 
Mr.  Hancock  advocates  the  view  that  many 
of  them  were  formed  by  Crustacea,  and  Prin- 
cipal Dawson  suggests  that  Algae,  and  also 
land-plants,  drifting  with  tides  and  currents, 
often  make  the  most  remarkable  and  fantastic 
trails,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  tracks  of  Annelids. 

^  To  make  tracks :  To  go  away  in  haste  ;  to 
leave,  to  quit,  to  depart,  to  start. 

"  On  Joining  my  friend,  we  at  onre  made  tracks  (or 
the  camp.  resJy  for  what  was  to  follow." — Field,  Feb. 

28,  1887. 

track-boat,  s.  A  boat  pulled  by  a  tow- 
ing-line, as  on  a  canal. 

"  I  remember  our  glad  embarkation  towards  Paisley 
by  canaJ  track-boat." — Carlyls:  Reminiscences,  i.  181, 


track-harness,  s. 

Siuldkry :  A  very  light  breast-collar  slog)* 
harness, 

track-layer,  s, 

Bail.-eng. :  A  airriage  provided  with  appa- 
ratus for  placing  the  rails  in  their  proper 
positions  on  the  track  as  the  machine  ad- 
vances over  a  portion  of  the  track  already 
laid  down. 

track-raU,  s. 

Rail.-eng,  :  A  rail  for  the  tre-ad  of  th«  wheels 
in  contradistinction  to  a  ^uard-rail,  for  in- 
stance. 

track  -  raiser,  s.  A  lifting-jack  for 
raising  rails  which  have  become  sprung  below 
the  proper  level. 

track-road,  s.    A  towing-path. 

track-scale,  s.  A  scale  which  weighs  a 
section  of  railway-track  with  the  load  there- 
upon. 

track-scout,  s.    [Trackscout.] 

track-way,  s,    A  tramway  (q.v,), 

tr&Ck(l),  v.t.     [Track,  «.]  ' 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  follow,  when  guided  by  a  trace*  Or 
by  the  footsteps  or  marks  of  the  feet. 

"  His  tawny  muzzle  tracked  the  ground. 
And  his  red  eye  shot  fire." 

Scott :  Lay  of  (he  Last  Mlmtrel,  111.  15. 

2.  To  follow  when  guided  by  signs  of  some- 
thing which  has  passed  along  ;  to  trace. 

■'  It  was  often  found  impossible  to  track  the  robben 
to  their  retreats." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Enff.,  cb.  lU. 

n.  Naut, :  To  tow  or  draw,  as  a  vessel  or 
boat,  by  means  of  a  rope. 

"  The  bodily  training  obtained  by  rowing.  CraeMlv, 
uid  portaging."— Sfandard,  Nov.  i8,  1885. 

"tr&ck  (2),  V.t,  [For  tract,  v.  (q.v.).]  To 
protract,  to  delay. 

"  By  delaies  the  matter  was  alwaiea  tracked,  A  put 
ovuT.—Strype:    Eccles.    Mem.    Senry    VIII.    (Grig.), 

No.  13. 

tr&ok'-age  (ago  as  ig),  5,  [Eng.  track  (1),  v. ; 
•age.]  The  drawing  or  towing  of  a  boat; 
towage. 

trS«k'-er,  s.  [Eng.  track  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  tracks  or  ti-aces  ;  one  who  pursues  or 
hunts  by  following  the  tracks  or  traces  of  a 
person  or  animal. 

"  A  staff  of  first-class  black  trackert  were  imported 
from  Queensland."— £«uu re  Bour,  March,  1885,  p.  198. 

tr&ok-less,  a.     [Eng.  track,  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  track ;  unmarked  by  foot- 
steps or  tracks  ;  untrodden,  untravelled. 

2.  Leaving  no  trace;  that  cannot  be  tracked. 

"  I  Bee  my  way,  as  birds  their  trackless  way.' 

R.  Browning  :  Paraceltut,  i. 

*  tr&ck'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trackless;  -ly.] 
In  a  trackless  manner  ;  without  a  track. 

"track'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trackless ; -ness,] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  trackless  or 
without  a  track, 

tr^ck'-man,  s.  [Eng.  track,  3,,  and  man.] 
A  man  eniployed  to  look  after  the  track  or 
permanent  way  of  a  railway.  • 

■'  The  trackmen  on  the  railroads  constantly  find 
them  wltb  broken  uecka  lying  along  tbe  track." — 
Scribner's  Jtagaxine,  Aug.,  1887,  p.  125. 

*  trliok'-sco^t,  *  tr^ck'-so6i^te,  s.    [Dut. 

trekschuit,  from  (reA;A:e/i  =  to  draw,  and  schuit 
=  a  boat. J  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the 
canals  in  Holland,  and  usually  drawn  by  a 
horse. 

"  It  would  not  be  amies  If  he  travelled  over  England 
in  a  atage-coacb,  and  mtule  the  tour  of  Holland  in  a 
trackscou(e."—ArbtithnotA Pope :  iiartinut  Scriblerut. 

tr^ck'-way,  s.  [Eng.  track,  s.,  and  -way.] 
A  beaten  path  ;  an  open  track  or  road. 

"Their  anxious  followers  commenced  to  ride  tbe 
broad  trackways."— Field,  Jan,  23,  1886, 

tr&ct  (1),  *  trackt,  *  traote.  s.  [Lat. 
tractus  —  a  drawing  out,  the  course  of  a  river, 
a  tract  or  region  ;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  traho  =  to 
draw.  Tract  was  often  confused  both  with 
trace  and  track;  it  is  really  related  to  the 
former  only.]    [Trait.] 

*  1,  A  protracting  or  extending. 

"  By  tract  of  time  to  wear  out  Iiannlt>a)'s  force  ajid 
jMwer."— JVoTtA  .■  Plutarch,  p.  152. 

*  2.  Continued  duration ;  process,  length, 
extent. 

"  This  in  tracte  of  tyme  made  bym  welthy."— 
Fabyan  :  ChronycU,  cb.  Ivl. 


1>^  X>^ ;  poUt,  J^l ;  oat,  9ell,  choms,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.   ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tiaa  =  shaxu   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tioxi,  -^ion  =  zhon.   -clous,  -tloos,  -sious  =  abus.   -ble»  -41e,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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•  3.  Continuity  or  extension  of  anything. 

••  III  (ract  ol  speech  a  dubious  word  is  easily  kuown 
by  Ibe  t.-ohereiico  with  the  rebt."— ^w/cier.    {J'odU.} 

i.  Something  drawn  out  or  extended ;  ex- 
tent, expanse. 

"  The  deep  tract  of  HelL"  Milton  :  P.  L..  I  28. 

5.  A  region  or  quantity  of  land  or  water  of 
ED  undetined  extent. 

•  6.  Course,  way. 

"  The  eyes  uow  converted  are 
Fromhis[theauus|low  trad." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  7. 

•  7.  Course,  proceeding. 

"  The  tract  of  everything 
Would  by  a  good  discnuraer  lose  some  liie.' 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  L  L 

•  8.  Track,  trace,  footprints. 

"  The  t'ticti  averse,  a  lying  uotlce  gave,  _ 

Aiul  led  the  aeaiL-her  backward  lioiu  the  cave, 

Dryden  :   Virgil ;  ^neld  viii.  277. 

*9.  Traits,  features,  Hneaments. 

"The  discovery  of  a  mau'a  Belt  by  the  (racC  of  hi3 
COUiitenHiice  18  a  great  weakuesa,"— fiacon- 

%  (1)  Olfactory  tract : 

Anat. :  A  nerve-like  process  extending  from 
the  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  spot  on 
the  cerebrum.  It  is  lodged  in  a  hollow  in  the 
under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  close  to  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  and  ends  anteriorly  in  an 
oval  swelling  called  an  olfactory  bulb. 

(2)  Optic  tracts:  [Optic  Tracts]. 

(3)flc5pira(or3/(rac(;[RESPiBATORY-cENTREl. 

tr&Ct  (2).  s.     [An  abbrev.  of  tractate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  A  written  discourse  ordisser* 
tatinri,  usually  of  short  extent ;  a  treatise, 
and  particularly  a  short  treatise  on  practical 
religion. 

"She  moat  needs  write  ft  tract  about  certain 
miracles  that  were  or  were  not— for  Ml  not  answer 
for  either— performed  by  a  iwiut  that  for  many  years 
back  nobody  had  paid  any  attention  to."— i«i'e'--' 
Doild  FatnUy  Abroad,  let,  Ixvili. 

1[  Frequently  used  adjectively :  as,  a  Tract 
Society— that  is,  a  society  established  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  tracts;  a  tract 
distributor,  &c. 

2.  Roman  Ritual :  Verses  of  Scripture  said, 
instead  of  the  Alleluia,  after  the  Gradual,  in 
all  masses  from  Septuagesima  to  Holy  Satur- 
day. Le  Brun  (Explic.  de  la  Messe,  i.  200), 
says  that  the  name  meant  something  sung 
tractim~i.e.,  without  breaks  or  interruption 
of  other  voices,  as  in  responsories  and  anti- 
phous— by  the  cantor  alone.  {Addis  d:  ArnoUl.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  tract  and 
essay,  see  Essay,  s. 

U  (1)  O^ord  Tracts :  [Tractabianism]. 

(2)  Religioiis  Tract  Society  :  A  society,  founded 
In  1799,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and 
circulating  religious  tracts  and  books  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere.  This  society,  of  Enpli.^b 
origin,  has  been  very  active  in  its  operations. 
The  American  Tract  Society,  mora  recently 
organized  for  similar  work,  has  been  equally 
active,  dtstributing  its  publications  widely  by 
means  of  paid  agents. 

♦  trS-Ct  (1),  v.t.    [Tract  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  protract,  to  delay. 

'■  He  tnteted  time,  and  gave  them  leisure  to  prepare 
to  encounter  his  force.'— .VortA  .■  tlutarch.  p.  A'\. 

2.  To  track*,  to  trace. 

■■  As  shepheardea  curre.  that  In  darke  eveningea  shade 
Hath  tracUd  forth  some  salvage  lieastes  tnule." 

^pem«r :  F.  *;..  IL  vi.  39. 

3.  To  trace  out. 

"  The  man  who,  after  Troy  was  a.-icVt, 
Ba'w  many  towns  and  men.  and  could  their  nmnners 
trad.  BenJomon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

%  Perhaps  in  this  extract  the  meaning  is 
"discourse  on,  tell,  describe,"  in  which  case 
it  belongs  properly  to  Tract  (2),  v. 

•tract  (2),  'traict,  v.i.  ITract  (2),  s.,  or 
Lat.  (rac/o=to  handle.]  To  treat,  to  di.s- 
course. 

"They  traict  of  the  risinge  and  golnge  downe  of 
pianettes  "—jr/yo( :  Oooenour.  bk,  i.,  cb.  xv. 

trict-a-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  tractahh;  -ity,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractable  or  do- 
ciie  ;  docility,  tractableness. 

'■  Wilful  opinion  and  tractabiUtie  makith  coustance 
a  vertue."— £^i/o(  .'  Qovemour,  bk,  L.  ch.  xxL 

trScf -a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  tractahiUs,  from  tracto 
=  to  handle,  frequent,  of  traha  =  to  draw  ; 
O.  Fr.  traictabU ;  Fr.  traitable  ;  Itah  tratuibik  ; 
Sp.  tratabk.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  easily  led,  managed,  or 
governed  ;  docile,  manageable,  governable. 

"Tlie  vacant  seats  had  generally  been  filled  by  per- 
■oub  less  tradable.'— M'leaulay  .■  BisL  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


•  2.  Palpable  ;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

■•The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity 
visible,  and  for  the  uioat  pait  tradable;  wlit-rens 
time  is  aJwaya  transient,  neither  to  ha  seen  or  felt."— 
Eohler:  On  Time, 

f  For  the  difference  between  tractable  and 
docile,  see  Docile. 

tract'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tractable ;  -ness.] 
The  <iuality  or  state  of  being  tractable;  do- 
cility, tractability. 

"  The  tratiableneu  of  chUdren."— /k)cA«  .*  0/  Educa- 
tion, i  86. 

tract'-a-bly,  arfu.  [Eng.  trac(ab{le);  -ly.]  In 
a  tractable  manner  ;  with  docility. 

Trac-tar'-i-an,  s.  &  a.  [See  extract  under 
A.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  name  originally  applied 
■  to  the  leaders  of  the   High  Church  revival 

which  commenced  in  lS:i3.  and  specially  to 
the  authors  of  Tracts  for  the  Times.  [Trac- 
tabianism.1  Afterwards  applied  to  their 
adherents  ;  one  who  accepted  the  teaching  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts  ;  a  High  Churchman. 

"The  name  Tractarian  was  given  to  the  writers  (of 
the  Oj/fij-d  Tradil  by  Dr.  t'hrisiupher  Benaou,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  who  was  one  of  their  strongest  op|io- 
»ienu."'— fljcr.  Religion  {ed.  Bcnham).  p.  1,034, 

B.  As  ailj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hi;;h 
Church  revival ;  High  Church ;  Anglo-Cu- 
tholic. 

Tractaxian-movement,  s. 

Church  Hist.:  The  same  as  Tractarian  ism 

(q.v.). 

"  With  Mr.  Newman's  secession,  the  Tractarian 
movement  t-:i:miiiAted:— Chambers'  Encyc,  lit.  505. 

Trao-tar'-i-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  tractarian  ; 
-isin.\ 

Church  Hist.:  The  name  given  to  the  Ca- 
tholic revival  in  the  Church  of  England  which 
commenced  at  Oxford    in  1S33,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  c;tlled  the  Oxford  Movement.   Two 
influences  prepared  the   way  for   Tractarian- 
ism,  and  secured  for  it  a  measure  of  success  : 
(1)    the    tendency    to    Rationalism    brought 
about  by  the  study  of  German  theology,  (2) 
the  perfunctory  way  in  whidi  a  large  number 
of  the  clergy  performed  their  duties.     From 
the  contemplation  of  these  dangers  sprang 
the  desire  to    revive   the   authority   of   the 
Church,  and  to  make  her  once  again  national 
in  the  widest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  two  cele- 
brated  Fellows    of  Oriel— John  Keble  (1792- 
18S6)  and  John  Henry  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Newman    (b.  ISOl),  with  whom  were  joined 
Richard    Hurrell     Froude  (1803-36),    Arthur 
Philip  Perceval  (d.  1S53),   Frederick  William 
Faber  (lS14r-03),  William  Piilmer  of  Magdalen 
(1811-79),  and  William  Palmer  of  Worcester 
(c.  1800-85),  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey(lS00-S2), 
and   Isaac  Williams  (1S02-6J) ;  and  one  cele- 
brated  Cambridge    man,   Hugh  James  Rose 
(1795-1S38).    On  July  14,  1S33,  Keble  preached 
an     Assize     Sermon,   entitled    the    Natio)ial 
Apostasy^  at  Oxford,   which  so  moved  New- 
man,   that    he    arranged    a    meeting    of  tlie 
clergy    named    above    at  Rose's    rectory    at 
Hadleigh.     Faber,  Pusey,  and  Williams  were 
not    present ;    but     Newman   broached    the 
idea    of    Tracts  for    the    Times,    which    was 
adopted,    and    urged  that    they   should  be 
supported  and  supplemented  by  higher  pulpit 
teacliing.      Of  tlie    ninety  Tracts  published 
in  the  following  eight  years,  Newman  wrote 
twenty-eight,  including  the  famous  Tmct  XC. 
{Rei}iaTks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  XXX!X. 
Articles),    published    in    1841.      Pusey    con- 
tributed ti-acts  on  Fasting  and  Baptism,  and 
H.  E.  (now  Cardinal)  Manning  wrote  No.  3  of 
the  Catena  Ft'trnviXQuod  semper,  Q^iod  uhiqu,e, 
Quod  ab  nmnibiis  T'raditum  est).     Tract  XO. 
raised  a  tremendous  storm  in   Oxford,  and 
was  censured  by  the  Heads  of  Houses ;   Di-. 
Bagot,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  wrote  to  Newman 
requesting  that  the  series  should  come  to 
an   end,  and  no  more  were  published.      In 
1S43  Newman  resigned  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  and  the  chaplaincy  of  Little- 
more,  and   in  September,   1845,  was  received 
into  thti  Roman  Church,  as  were  others  of  the 
tract- writers   about    the    same    time.      Witli 
Newman's  secession  Tractarianism  came    to 
an  end,  or,  more  properly  sjieaking,  developed 
into  a  Catholic  section  of  tlie  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment, with  which  Pusey  and  Keble,  who 
remained  in  the  Church  of  England,   were 
identified.      The    general    teaching    of    the 
Tractarians    included   Apostolic    Successinii. 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  Confession,  the  Re^d 
Presence,  the  Authonty  of  the  Church,  ai  ' 


the  value  of  Tradition.  The  effects  of  th« 
muveinent  were  (1)  a  revival  and  strengthening 
of  the  High  Church  section  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  (2)  an  increase  of  learning,  piety,  and 
devotedness  among  the  cletiry  ;  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  sisterhoods  and  other  roligious  and 
charitable  institutions ;  (4)  the  development 
of  ritual,  as  symbolic  of  Catholic  doctrine  ;  (5) 
the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  (6)  a 
lai-ge  secession  of  English  clergy  and  laity  to 
Rome. 

"trac'-tate,  s.  [Lat.  (rac(a(u5  =  a  handling, 
a  treatise,  a  tract,  from  fracto=tf^  handle, 
frequent,  of  (ra ^i o  =  to  draw.]  A  treatise,  a 
tract. 

"  Having  written  maiiv  tractates  In  that  faculty."— 
Fuller:  Worthies;  WlUshiye. 

*  tr&c-ta'-tioa,  s.     [Lat.  tractatio  =:  a.  han- 

dling.] [TftACfATE.]  Handling  or  treatment 
of  a  subject;  discussion. 

"  lu  my  tractation  of  antlqtdtiea"— tfo?in*ft«d  ; 
Descript.  Britaine,  ch.  ix.  ' 

*  trS-C-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  [Tractate.]  A  writer 

of  tracts  ;  specifically,  a  tractarian,  one  who 
favours  tractarianism. 

"  Talking  of  the  tradators—so  you  still  like  tbeli 
tone  :  BO  do  l."~Kingtley.  in  Li/e.  C  68. 

trao-ta'-trix,  s.    [Lat.] 

Geom. :  The  same  asTRACTRix.     [Tractor.! 

trac'-tlle,  a.  (Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho 
=  to  draw.]  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  or 
extended  in  length  ;  ductile. 

"  The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  %'ery  divera ;  friidle, 
tough;  flexible,  inflexible;  tractile,  or  to  be  drawn 
forth  in  length,  Uitractile."— flacon  ;  Sat.  His'.,  S  839. 

*  tric-tfl'-i-tSr,    s.       [Eng.    tra/:iim;     -ity.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  tractile ;  duc- 
tility. 

"Silver,  whoaedoctility  and  tractility  are  much  In- 
feriour  to  those  of  gold.  '—Derham, 

trac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.. 
of  traho  =  to  draw.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing ;  the  state  of  being 
diawn. 

"Tlie  traction  of  the  umexed  muBclea,"— Pofev  . 
yaiural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  a  body  along  a  plane. 
UBually  by  the  power  of  men,  nnnuals,  or 
•t*am,  as  when  h  vessel  is  towed  upon  thn 
I'lrface  of  water,  or  n  carnage  upon  a  road  or 
'■idway.  The  power  exerted  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  is  called  the  foi  ce  of  traction  ; 
the  line  in  which  this  force  acts  is  called  the 
line  of  traction  ;  and  the  angle  which  this 
line  makes  with  the  plane  along  which  the 
•wdy  is  drawn  by  the  force  of  traction  is  called 
the  angle  of  traction. 

*  3.  Attraction  ;  a  drawing  towards. 

i.  The  adhesive  friction  of  a  wheel  on  tlie 
rail,  a  rope  on  a  pulley,  ftc.  The  tractional 
surface  of  a  driving-wheel  is  the  face  of  it* 
perimeter. 

traction-engine,  «.  A  locomotive  en- 
gine for  drawing  lieavy  loads  upon  common 
roads,  or  over  arable  land,  as  in  agricultural 
operations.  Some  of  the  earliest  locomotive 
engines,  as  Murdock's,  were  designed  for  this 
very  purpose.  The  use  of  traction-engines 
upon  public  roads  is  only  permitted  under 
proper  regulations. 

traction-gearing,  «.  An  arrangement 
for  tunung  a  wheel  and  its  shaft  by  means  of 
friction  or  adhesion. 

tractlon-lffheel,  ».  The  driving  wheel 
in  a  self-propelled  vehicle. 

trac'-tion-al.  a.  [Eng.  traction;  -ai]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  traction. 

*trac-ti'-tiOUS,  a.  [Lat.  tracto  =  to  handle.] 
Treating  of ;  handling. 

trac'-tive,  a,  [Lat.  tract{us),  pa.  par.  of  traho 
=  to  diaw  :  Eng.  snff.  -ice.]  Serving  or  em- 
ployed to  draw  or  drag  along  ;  pulling,  draw- 
ing. 
trac'-tor,  s.  [Lat  tractus,  pa.  par.  o{traho  = 
to  draw.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  draws,  or  is 
used  for  drawing. 

2.  Surg. :  An  obstetric  forceps. 

^  Metallic  tractors  :  [Metallic-tractorsJ. 

» trac-tor-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  tractor ;  -ation.] 
The  employment  of  metallic  tractors  (q.v.)  for 
the  cure  of  diseases. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  inarine;  SO^»t, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,oe  =  e;©y-a;«,ii-  fcw. 
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trSc'-trix,  triic'-tor-y,  s.  (Lat.  traclorius 
pertaining  to  drawing  ;  Fr.  tractoirt,  traclrict, 
tmm  Lat.  tmctus,  pa.  par.  of  traho  =  to 
draw.] 

Math. :  A  curve  whose  tangent  is  always 
eqnal  to  a  given  line.  It  may  beilesciibed  by 
a  small  weight  attaclied  to  a  string,  tlie  other 
end  of  which  is  moved  along  a  given  straight 
line  or  curve.  The  evolute  of  this  curve  is 
the  common  catenary. 

trade,  *  tred,  *  trod,  s.  &  a.     [Originally  a 
iialh    tndiUn,   from  A.S.  tredan  =  to   tread 
(q-v.).] 
A.  As  ffiihstantive  : 

*  1.  A  path,  a  pass.iRe,  a  way. 

"  A  posteru  with  &  bliiide  wicket  there  wat, 
A  coQiiiiou  tradeto  ims^e  through  Prisma  houae. 
Sun-et/  '    Virgile;  .t'neis.  tl.  SM. 

•2.  A  track,  a  trace,  a  trail.  (See  extract 
under  Tract,  v.  (1),  2.) 

*  3.  Way,  course,  path. 

"  The  Jewes.  enioug  whom  Alone  and  no  raoe.  QoA 
hitherto  seineJ  for  to  relgue,  by  rensoii  of  their  kiiow- 
leiiite  o(  the  lnw,  Mid  of  th*-  niitoritee  of  beiug  in  the 
right  trade  of  religiim. '— r<i([i :  Luke  xix. 

*  4.  Frequent  resort  and  intercourse ;  re- 
sort 

"  Some  way  of  common  trade. 

Shakeip. :  Richard  11..  ill.  8. 

*  5.  A  particular  course  of  action  or  effort ; 
effort  in  a  particular  direction. 

"  Long  did  I  love  this  lady ; 
Long  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  wiu  her." 

Massinffer. 

*  6.  Custom ;  habit ;  practice  of  long 
standing. 

*■  Thy  sin's  not  accidental  but  a  trade.' 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iU.  L 

*  7.  Business  of  any  kind 

"  Have  you  auy  further  trade  with  as?" 

Shakesp  :  HatiUel,  ill.  2. 

t.  The  business  which  a  person  has  learnt, 
»nd  which  he  carries  on  for  subsistence  or 
profit;  occupation;  particularly  employment, 
whether  manual  or  mercantile,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  liberal  arts  or  the  learned 
professions  and  agriculture  ;  a  handicraft. 
Thus  we  say  the  trade  of  a  butcher  or  baker, 
but  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  or  doctor. 

"  Wh«t  trade  are  you  of  f  " 
Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Afeaiure,  IL  L 

9.  The  act,  occupation,  or  business  of  ex* 
cbanging  commodities  for  other  commodities 
or  for  money;  the  business  of  buying  and 
Belling  ;  dealing  by  way  of  sale  or  exchange  ; 
commerce  ;  trathc.  Trade,  in  the  commercial 
sense  of  the  term,  includes  all  those  depart- 
ments of  business  which  relate  to  the  produc- 
tion and  exchange  of  conunodities  embodied 
in  some  material  or  corporeal  product ;  and 
excludes  those  professions  whose  services  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  incorporeal  wealth. 
It  is  chiefly  used  to  denote  the  barter  or  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merclian- 
dise,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail.  Trade  is 
either  domestic  or  foreign.  Domestic  trade, 
also  called  Home  trade,  is  the  exchange  or 
buying  and  selling  of  commodities  within  a 
country  ;  foreign  trade  consists  in  the  expor- 
tation and  impnrtntion  of  commodities  to  or 
from  foreign  countries.  Wholesale  trade  is 
the  dealing  by  the  package  or  in  large 
qnantitiea;  retail,  in  small  parcels.  The 
carrying  trade  is  that  of  transporting  goods 
from  one  place  to  another  by  sea,  &c. 

"  Here  U  no  trade  of  merchandize  vsed,  (or  that  the 
peoyla  haue  no  vse  of  uioiiey."—ff acktuj/t :  Voyaoet,  I. 
827, 

10.  The  amount  of  business  done  in  any 
particular  place  or  country,  or  in  any  par- 
ticular branch. 

11.  Persons  engaged  in  a  particular  occupa- 
tion or  business  :  as,  Publishers  and  book- 
■ellers  speak  of  the  customs  of  the  trouie. 

*  12.  A  trade-wind  (q.v.). 

•13.  Instrumeuts  of  any  occupation. 

"  The  shejtherd  bearB 
His  house  and  household  goods,  hla  trade  of  war. 
HU  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur," 

Drjfden  r  Virgil ;  0«orgie  lil,  WS. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  trade,  or  of  a  particular  trade. 

"  An  Kasoci^tlon  of  shipowners  ml^bt  be  succeu- 
folly  sued  for  dainftges,  if  it  could  be  ahuwo  that  tbeir 
object  waa  to  secare  a  trade  monopoly.*— /^Itf,  Aug. 
18.  188T. 

i^  The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of 
carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  fain. 
The  trade  may  be  altogether  domestic,  and 
betwixt  neighbours ;  the  traffic  is  that  which 

goes  forward  betwixt  persons  at  a  distance  : 
1  this  manner  there  may  be  a  great  trajjie 
betwixt   two    towns   or    cities,    as    betwixt 


New  York  and  the  seaport*  of  the  different 
countries.  Hence,  thoujih  th^so  terms  are 
often  used  interchaugeably,  trti^ic  baa  a  more 
extended  meaning  than  trade. 

1.  Balance  of  Trade :   [Balance,  B.  6.]. 

2.  Board  of  Trade,  Aineriam :  In  the  Uuitod 
States  there  is  no  mitional  control  of  trade 
matters,  comparaldo  with  tliat  of  Kn^lund, 
but  the  variuuB  cities  of  this  country  liavo 
organized  civic  Boards  of  Trade,  or  Chambfrs 
of  Cummerce,  as  they  are  called  ir.  floine 
instances,  their  purpose  being  to  consider  all 
questions  relating  to  the  commercial  and  uth'-r 
material  interests  of  the  respective  cities.  Tlie 
earliest  of  theso  was  organized  in  New  York 
in  17G8,  foUowetl  by  New  Haven  in  1794,  and 
Philadelpliia  in  1833.  All  the  other  large 
cities  of  this  country  and  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  have  since  tlien  organized  Boards  of 
Trade,  while  many  European  cities  poswews 
similar  institutions,"  In  1868  a  National  R'^ani 
of  Trade  was  organized  in  the  United  Stati-s, 
composed  of  the  Boards  of  the  various  cities. 
This  national  body  holds  annual  meetings. 

3.  Board  of  Trade,  English :  A  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  presided  over  by  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  divided  into  seven 
departments,  each  having  its  separate  staff: 
(1)  The  Harbour  T>ep;irtnient,  whi'h  exercisett 
a  supervision  over  lighthouses,  pilotage,  fore- 
shoves,  wrecks,  quarantine,  &c.  Included  in 
this  department  are  the  standard  weights 
and  measures  offices.  (2)  The  Marine  Depart- 
ment, to  which  is  entrusted  the  supervision 
of  the  registration,  condition,  and  discipline 
of  merchant  ships ;  the  superintendence  of 
mercantile  marine  offices,  and  the  prevention 
of  crimping ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  engagement  of  men  and 
apprentices  ;  the  examination  of  officers  ;  the 
investigation  into  cases  of  gross  misconduct 
and  wrecks,  and  generally  the  carrying  out  of 
the  business  imposed  on  the  Board  by  the 
various  Shipping  Acts.  (3)  The  Railway  De- 
partment, winch  has  the  supervision  of  rail- 
ways and  railway  companies,  and  which  must 
be  supplied  with  notices  of  application  for 
railway  acts,  and  with  plans,  before  the  rela- 
tive bill  can  be  brought  before  Parliament. 
Before  a  line  is  opened  for  traffic  it  must  be 
inspected  and  approved  by  an  inspector  of 
this  department,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Board  obtained  ;  and  notice  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  accident  must  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment, when,  if  necessary,  an  enquiry  is  held 
into  the  cause  of  the  accident.  This  depart- 
ment has  also  to  keep  a  register  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  of  the  accounts  of  insurance 
companies,  and  to  prepare  provisional  orders 
relating  to  gas,  water,  tramways,  and  electric 

ighting.  It  also  deals  with  patents,  designs, 
sod  trade-marlvs,  copyright,  art-unions,  in- 
dustrial exhibitions,  and  the  Explosive  Acts 
(1875).  (4)  The  Financial  Department,  which 
has  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Board,  con- 
trolling its  receipts  and  expenditure.  This 
department  has  also  to  deal  with  Greenwich 
pensions,  seamens'  savings  banks,  tlie  proper 
disposal  of  the  effects  of  seamen  dying  abroad, 
wreck  and  salvage  accounts,  and  the  accounts 
of  estates  in  bankruptcy.  (5)  The  Commercial 
Department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  the 
Treasury  and  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices 
on  matters  relating  to  uriffs  and  burdens  of 
trade,  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Acts  relatiug  to  bankruptcy,  and  bills  of  sale; 
and  to  prepare  the  official  volumes  of  statis- 
tics periodically  issued,  and  also  special  statis- 
tical returns  for  the  information  of  Parliament, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  private  individu- 
als, (t))  The  Fisheries  Department,  to  which 
is  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  various 
Acts  relating  to  salt  and  freshwater  rtsheries, 
and  the  pollution  of  rivers.  (7)  The  Establisli- 
ment  Department,  which  deals  with  establish- 
ment questions,  copying,  postage,  kc,  and 
has  the  care  of  the  library  of  the  Board. 

4.  Fair  Trade:  A  title  chosen  in  Euglaud  by 
thoee  who  object  to  the  Free  Trade  policy  of 
that  country,  and  d«eire  a  certain  degree 
of  protection,  particularly  againat  imports  from 
prot*!CtioniBt  countries. 

%  Used  also  adjectively. 

5.  Free  Trade:   [Frxe-trade.] 

trade-alloiirajice,  $.  A  discount  al- 
lowed to  dealers  in  or  retailers  of  articles  to 
be  sold  again. 

trade-dollar,  «.    A  silver  dollar  of  420  I 
grains    (.900   fine),    formerly    coined    by   the 
United  States  Mint  for  employment  in  trade  I 


with    silver-using    countri»jB.      It    waa    never 
legal  tender. 

*  trade  fallen,  a.  Fallen  or  brought 
low  in  one's  trade  or  business. 

"  trade-hall,  ».  A  laige  hall  in  a  city  or 
town  wliLMo  manufuctureiB,  traders,  Ac, 
meet ;  also  a  hall  devoted  to  meetings  of  the 
incorporated  trades  of  a  town,  city,  or 
district. 

trade-mark,  s.  An  arbitrary  symbol 
affixed  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to- 
particular  gooils  or  classes  of  goods.  In  all 
civilized  communities  trade-marks  are  pro- 
tected by  law,  and  nearly  all  nations  have 
treaties  or  conventions  securing  reciprocity 
of  protection.    A  trade-mark  must  consist  of  • 


he  ludividuij  ur  firm  api'lyinK  for  recis- 
.(  KM  n.  tividc-uiark  ;  or  (al  A  Ulstinctivo 
bmiid.  b^adiuK.  label,  ticket,  or  laucy 


pressed,  or  woviMi  in  nomc  iJurticuUr  amf  iliHtinctiv* 

luaniier;  ur  (21  A  written  Bi^uaiure  or  cujiy  o' a  written 

signature  of  tlie  ludi'    ' 

tiatiou  tttereof  ai  r    ' 

device,  mark,  bmii 

word  or  wurd*  Hut  in  conmiou  uae. 

To  any  one  or  more  of  these  particulars  there 
may  be  added  any  letters,  words,  or  figures  ; 
but  no  trade-mark  must  be  identical  with  one 
already  registered  for  the  <«ime  class  of  goods. 
In  the  United  States  copyright  is  not  granted 
upon  such  markB,  upon  names  of  companie* 
or  articles,  upon  an  idea  or  device,  or  upon 
prints  or  labels  intended  to  be  used  for  any 
article  of  manufacture.  But  protection  can  be 
obtained  for  such  names  or  labels  by  applying 
for  registry  at  the  Patent  Office,  the  lee  for 
registering  being  S6.00  in  the  case  of  printa 
and  labels  and  $25.00  in  that  of  trade-marks. 
The  "  International  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property,"  held  in  Parift 
in  1883,  which  formed  an  International  Union 
since  joined  by  many  countries,  extends  its 
protection  to  trade-marks,  an  applicant  for 
registration  in  any  of  the  countries  concerned 
being  protected  in  the  others,  if  applying  to 
them  within  the  fixed  limit  of  time.  The 
earliest  trade-marks  appear  to  have  been  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  now 
known  aa  watermarks.  Under  Eugli&h  law 
the  registration  of  a  person  as  first  proprietor 
of  a  trade-mark  is  to  be  taken  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  his  right  to  its  exclusive  use,  and 
after  a  number  of  years  as  conclusive  evidence 
to  that  effect.  The  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
1887,  was  passed,  extended,  and  made  much 
more  stringent  to  protect  the  public  from 
being  defrauded  by  means  of  false  trade  descrip- 
tions or  trade-marks.  Every  person  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  act  is  liablt-  on  conviction 
on  indictment  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 
or  to  a  fine,  or  to  both  imprisonment  and  fine. 
Also  to  forfeit  every  chattel,  article,  instrument, 
or  thing,  by  means  of  or  in  relation  to  which 
an  offence  has  been  committed.  No  proceeding* 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  a 
trade-mark,  unless  such  trade-mark  has  been 
duly  registered  according  to  law.      [Waxee- 

UAaK.] 

trade-name,  «.  A  name  invented  or 
adopted  to  specify  some  article  ot  commerce, 
or  as  the  style  of  a  business  bouse. 

trade-price,  ».     The  price  charged  to 

dealers  in  articles  to  be  Bold  again. 

trade-sale,  s.  A  sale  or  auction  of  goods 
suited  to  a  particular  class  of  dealers. 

trade-wind,  *. 

Meteor.  (PL):  Certain  ocean  winds  which) 
blowing  constantly  in  one  direction  or  very 
nearly  so,  can  be  calculated  on  beforehand  by 
the  mariner,  and  are  therefore  beneficial  to 
trade.  They  exist  on  all  open  oceans  to  a 
distance  of  about  30°  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  blowing  from  about  the  north-east 
in  the  northern,  and  from  south-east  iu  the 
southern  hemispheie.  Where  they  meet  they 
neutralise  each  other,  creating  a  region  of 
calm  north,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  the 
equator.  Atmospheric  air  expands  by  heat, 
and,  expanding,  naturally  ascends,  its  place 
beiug  supplied  by  a  rush  of  colder,  and  con- 
sequently of  denser  air  beneath.  The  proceai 
is  continually  in  progress,  to  a  great  extent, 
everywhere  throughout  the  tropics,  but  es- 
pecially above  the  land.  If  the  globe  con- 
sisted solely  of  land,  or  solely  of  water,  and 
had  no  rotation,  the  cold  currents  would 
travel  directly  from  the  north  and  south  poles 
to  the  equator ;  but  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  deflects  them  from  their  course.    The 


b6il,  b6^:  pd^t,  J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hln,  benob;  go.  ftem;  thin,  this;  rtn,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^t.    -in«. 
,flton.  -tten  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -9I0B  •=  abnn.   -«ion%  -tloos,  -«ioue  =  Bhu».   -ble,  -dle^  Ac.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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itmosphere  lags  behind  the  moving  planet, 
e8i>ecially  at  tlie  equator,  where  the  rotation 
is  abont  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  Neither 
the  direction  nor  the  area  of  the  trade-winds 
remains  fixed.  Since  tliey  supply  the  place 
of  rarefied  air,  which  is  ascending,  they  must 
follow  the  movement  of  the  sun,  blowing  to 
tlie  point  of  greatest  rarefaction,  as  a  cold 
current  coming  through  a  keyhole  goes  to  the 
fire.  Hence,  the  area  of  the  trade-winds  ex- 
tends from  two  to  four  degrees  farther 
north  than  usual  when  the  suii  is  at  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  tlie  sauie  number  of 
degrees  farther  south  than  usual  when  he 
is  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  the 
former  case  the  south-east  trade-wind  declines 
further  from  the  east  from  its  northern  limit, 
sometimes  passing  the  equator,  while  the 
north-east  tiade-wind  approaches  an  easterly 
direi-tiim  ninre  tlian  at  other  times.  The 
region  of  calms  also  clianges  its  position.  As 
tlie  difference  of  pressure  is  not  great,  the 
trade-wind  is  generally  moderate  in  strength, 
especially  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  from 
that  in  which  the  sun  is  at  the  time.  The 
trade-winds  were  not  known  till  Columbus's 
first  voyage.  They  are  most  marked  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  where  they  occur 
between  9°  and  30°  north,  and  between  4°  and 
22°  soutli,  in  tlie  former,  and  between  9^  and 
26%  north  and  between  4°  and  23°  south  in 
the  latter  ocean,  but  become  modified  in  the 
vicinity  of  land,  so  as  to  lose  their  distinctive 
character.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  south- 
eastern Asia  they  become  altered  into  mon- 
soons.   [Monsoon.] 

"  A  cnustant  traiie-wind  will  aecuroly  blow. 
And  gently  Uy  iis  ou  tlie  spicy  slioic." 

Ilryden:  Annul  Mirabilil.  CCcW. 

trades-people,  s.  pi.    People  engaged  in 

varioua  trades. 
trades-union,  trade-union,  s. 

Hist.  :  An  organized  body  of  workmen  in 
any  trade,  manufacture,  or  industrial  occu- 
pation asiociated  together  for  tlie  promotion 
of  their  common  interests.  Specific  aims 
may  vary  in  different  unions  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  rules  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful trades-unions  in  England,  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  their  general  oVijects  :— 

'■  The  8i>cii'ty  shall !«  a  tradesoclety.  and  the  objects 
for  which  It  is  estalilishcd  ure  :  by  the  provision  and 
distrihutlou  of  fuuda,  and  by  the  other  wejiua  here- 
after mentioned,  on  the  condttionB  set  forth  lu  these 
rnles.  to  regulate  the  coudltloiis  of  labour  In  the  trades 
Included  lu  the  Boclety.  and  the  relation  of  \U  mem- 
bers with  tliem  ;  to  j.romote  the  general  and  material 
welfare  of  Its  members  ;  to  assist  them  when  out  of 
work  and  iu  distressed  circumatAnces ;  to  support 
them  In  caae  of  sickness,  accident,  Buperaniiuation. 
Mid  toss  of  tools  by  fire  ;  to  [.rovide  for  their  burial 
aud  the  burial  of  their  wives ;  and  to  aid  other  trade 
societies  hftving  for  their  objecta,  or  one  of  them,  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  workmen." 

The  Trade  Union   is  the   lineal    descendant 
of,     aud    legitimately    Bucceeds,    the    ancient 
guild,  particularly  the  craft  guild,  the  medi- 
seval     ti>rm     of     workingmen's     associatiouB. 
The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  guilds  was 
followed  by  a  tendency  to  form  workingmen's 
combinations,  which    was    strongly    frowned 
upon   by   the  authorities,   yet  grew   iu    their 
despite.    After  the  estibliahment  uf  the  factoij 
eyBtem  of  industry  thcs^e  crude  cumbinations 
develciped  into  the  Trade  Union,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  which  during  much  of  the 
earlier    portion    of  the    century    sustained    a 
severe  struggle  for  existence  against  the  hostile 
force  of  the   law.     In  the   Uuited  States,  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
hietory    uf   the    Trade    Union    has    been    one 
of  combat  with  repi  fssive  laws,  and  the  grad- 
ual paeaageof  favoring  edicts,  until  now  they 
have  as  full  protection  under  the  law  as  any 
other  trade  corporations.    This  story  of  strug- 
gle i)articularly  applies  to  England,  in  which 
country  combiualiuna  uf  workmen  were  illegal 
pievinus    to   18'.i4,    and    where   they    did    not 
obtiiin    full    legiil    prutection    till    187C.       At 
present  the  organization  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Great  Britain  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country,  though  the  spirit  of  Trade  Unionism 
4ia8  long  been  active  iu  the  United  States,  and 
numerous    organizations,  of   greater  or   less 
scope,    have    been    formed.     At    present    the 
tendency  in  this  country  is  strongly  iu  the 
direction  of  tlie  formation  of  great  combina- 
tions of  industry,  many  of  the  separate  sncietiea 
having  united  to  form  the  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  while  the   Knights  of   Labor  is  an 
organization   made   up  of  members   from   all 
trades      Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  workingmen's  associations  to  combine 
all  the  artisans  of  the  United  States  into  one 


grand  association,  of  irrfsistilile  power  in  th9 
event  of  a  strike.  Though  tiiese  efforts  do  not 
seem  likely  to  succeed,  tho  strength  of  general 
combination  is  annually  increasing.  The  Trade 
Union  associations  in  Europe  have  been  politi- 
cal rather  than  industrial,  their  efforts  being 
strongly  directed  towards  Socialism ;  but  the 
International  Lalior  Congresses  which  have 
been  held  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
some  excellent  examples  of  the  modern  Trades 
Union  iu  several  of  the  European  nations. 

trades-unionism,  s.  The  practices  or 
princiides  of  tlie  members  of  trades-unions. 

trades -unionist,  s.  A  member  of  a 
trades-union  ;  one  who  fjavours  the  system  of 
trades-unions. 

•'  It  Is  gn\tifyln([  to  observe  that  the  trndei-union- 
isti  are  under  uo  delusions  as  to  possiltle  remedies  for 
the  exlatiug  depreaalou."— i>a«i(  Telegraph,  Sept.  9, 
188S. 

*  trades-woman,  s.  A  woman  engaged 
or  skilled  in  trade. 

•  trade,  pret.  of  v.    [Tread,  v.} 

trade,  v.i.  &  (.     [Trade,  s.] 

A.  I ntrinisitive : 

1.  To  barter  or  to  buy  and  sell,  aa  a  busi- 
ness ;  to  deal  in  the  exchange,  purchase,  or 
sale  of  goods,  wares,  meicliandise,  or  the  like; 
to  carry  ou  trade  or  commerce  as  a  business  ; 
to  traffic. 

'■  The  circulating  capital  with  which  he  tradai."— 
Smith  :   Wealth  of  JVattont,  bk.  it.,  cb.  it 

2.  To  barter,  buy,  or  sell  in  a  single  in- 
stance ;  to  make  an  exchange. 

"  In  the  meau  time  those  who  remained  In  the 
canoes  traded  with  our  people  very  fairly."— CooA . 
Fine  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  en.  ii. 

3.  To  engage  in  aff"airs  generally  ;  to  deal  in 
any  way  ;  to  have  to  do. 

"  To  tnide  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
Ilk  riddles  and  att'alrs  of  death.' 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  ilL.  6. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  barter  or  com- 
merce ;  to  barter. 

•'They  traded  the  persona  of  men  and  vessels  of 
brass  in  thy  maiket."— £M*i«Z  xivii.  13. 

*  2.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  trade. 

"The  English  merchants  tradiiig  those  countreys." 
—Backluyt :   Voyage*.  I.  *68. 

*  3.  To  educate  ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  train. 

"Euery  one  of  these  colleges  haae  in  like  maner 
their  professors  or  readers  of  the  toon «8  and  seuerall 
sciences,  aa  they  call  them,  which  dailie  trade  v\>  the 
youth  there  abiding  priuatUe  in  their  balles."— floiin- 
ihed:  imcrip.  Eng..\,)L.  11..  ch.  lii. 

"  4.  To  pass,  to  spend. 
^  To  trade  on  :  To  take  advantage  of,  to  avail 
one's  self  of. 

*trad'-ed.  a.  [Trade,  v.]  Practised,  versed, 
skilled,  experienced. 

■'  My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyea  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  'twlit  the  dangerous  ahons 
Of  will  aud  judgmeiiL" 

Shaketp :  TroUiu  A  Creiaida,  IL  S. 

•  trade'-fol,  a.    [Eng.  trade,  s. ;  -fuKiyl    Full 

of  trade  or  business  ;  engaged  in  trade  ;  busy 
in  traffic  ;  commercial. 

"Through  the  naked  street. 
Once  haunt  of  trad^ul  merchanta,  springs  tlie  grass." 
Warton:  Pleasure*  of  Uelancholy. 

*  trade'-less,  a.     [Eng.  tradt,  s. ;  -less.}    Des- 

titute of  ti-ade  ;  not  busy  in  trade. 

•'  O'er  generous  glebe,  o'er  golden  mines 
Uer  beggared,  famished,  tradelen  native  roves. 

young  :  The  Merchant,  strain  S. 

trad'-er,  s,     [Eng.  trade,  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  a  merchant,  a  tradesman. 

"  All  the  rich  Iradert  In  the  world  may  decay  and 
break;  hut  the  poor  man  can  never  fail,  except  God 
himself  turn  bankrupt."— flarrow.  Sermoiu.  vol.  I., 
Mr.  31. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  regularly  in  any  par- 
ticular trade,  whether  foreign  or  coasting  :  as, 
an  East  Indian  trader. 

trad-Ss-cin'-ti-a  (or  ti  as  shi).  s.  [Named 
after  the  elder  John  Tradescant,  apparently  a 
Dutchman,  appointed  gardener  to  Charles  I. 
in  1620.  The  younger  Tradescant,  son  of  the 
former,  was  also  a  botanist.] 

Bot. :  Spiderwort ;  an  extensive  genus  of 
Commelynaceae,  from  America  and  India. 
Sepals  tliree,  petals  three,  filaments  covered 
with  jointed  hairs,  capsule  three-celled.  About 
thirty  speties  are  olteu  cuitivaiud  lu  iiower- 
gardens.  Tradescant iavirginica  is  the  Com- 
mon Spiderwort.  It  is  an  erect  lily -like 
plant,  about  a  foot  high,  with  lanceolate, 
elongated  smooth  leaves,  and  a  crowded  um- 


bel of  sessile  and  pubescent  blue  flowers. 
In  Yirginiu  it  grows  in  shady  woodw.  It  baa 
been  given  for  snake  bite,  but  is  apjmrently 
only  an  emollient.  T.  maUibarica,  boiled  in 
oil,  is  taken  for  itch  and  leprosy.  In  lirazil 
the  rhizomes  of  T.  diuretica  are  given  in 
dysury,  strangury,  &c.  Plants  of  this  genus 
have  served  as  material  for  important  obser- 
vations on  the  physiology  of  plants,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown  having  observed  the  rotation  of  the 
cell-contents  in  the  hairs  of  the  stamens, 
though  they  have  since  been  discovered  In 
many  other  plants.  The  stems,  petioles,  &c. 
also  aft"ord  beautifully  visible  spiral,  annular, 
and  reticulated  vessels. 

t  tradef'-follt  (l  silent),  s.  pi  [Eng.  trade, 
8. ,  and  /oik.]  People  engaged  in  trade ;  tradee- 
peo]de. 

"By  his  advice  victuallers  aud  tradesfolk  would 
soon  Ket  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands.  "Swift. 

trades'-man,  s.     [Eng.  trade,  s.,  and  man,] 

1.  One  engaged  in  trade  ;  a  trader,  a  shop- 
keeper. 

"  A  soldier  may  be  anything.  If  brave. 
8o  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave." 

Cowper  ■   Hope,  210. 

2.  One  who  has  a  trade  or  handicraft ;  a 
mechanic.    {Scotch  &  Amer.) 

tra-dille'.  s.    [See  def.]     The  same  as  Tbk- 

DILLE  (q.V.). 

•'  How  far  It  [ombre]  agreed  with,  and  in  what 
points  it  would  be  found  to  differ  from  tradill*."-' 
Lamb  :  Mrt.  Battle'*  Opinion*  on  WhUt. 

trad'-!ng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Tbade,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
"R,  As  adjective: 

1.  Engaged  in  trade ;  carrying  on  trade  or 
commerce  :  as,  a  trading  company. 

2.  Applied  in  a  disparaging  sense  to  a 
person  whose  public  actions  are  regulated 
by  his  interests  rather  than  by  his  principles  ; 
bearing  the  character  of  an  adventurer  ; 
venal. 

•  trading-flood,  $.     A  trade-wind  (q.v.). 

"  They  ou  the  trading-Jlood 
Fly.  stemming  ulgbtly  toward  the  Pole." 

MiUon:  P.  L..  it  ««. 

tra-dl-tion,  •  tra-dl-ci-oun,  s.  [Lat. 
traditio  =  a  surrender,  a  delivery,  a  tradition, 
from  traditus,  pa.  par.  of  (rado  =  to  deliver, 
to  hand  over;  Fr.  tradition;  Sp.  tradidon; 
Ital.  tradizione.  Tradition  and  treason  are 
doublets.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  The  act  of  handing  over  or  delivering 
something  in  a  formal  or  legal  manner ;  de- 
livery. 

'■  A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  thla  tradition  or 
delivery.  '—Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  11..  ch.  20. 

2.  The  handing  down  of  events,  opinions, 
doctrines,  practices,  customs,  or  the  like, 
from  father  to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  pos- 
terity ;  the  transmission  of  any  opinions, 
practices,  customs,  &c.,  from  forefathers  to 
descendants,  by  oral  communication,  without 
written  memorial. 

3.  That  which  is  handed  down  from  father 
to  sou,  or  from  ancestor  to  posterity  by  oral 
communication  without  written  memorial  ; 
knowledge  or  belief  transmitted  from  fore- 
fatliers  to  descendants  without  the  aid  of 
written  memorials. 

IL  Scripture  &  Church  History  : 

1  A  doctrine  of  divine  authority,  orally 
delivered.  (See  1  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  2  Thess.  il.  16  ; 
R.  V.) 

2.  The  oral  law,  said  to  have  been  given  by 
God  to  Moses  on  M«mnt  Sinai;  in  reality 
based  on  Rabbinical  interpretations  of  the 
Mosaic  Law. 

"  M.ikliiK  the  Word  of  God  of  none  eflbct  throaxh 
your  trtidition.''—Mark  vll.  9. 

3.  A  term  used  in  Article  xxxiv.  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  denote  customs,  rites, 
forms,  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted by  oral  communication.  Among  these 
are  the  mstom  of  bowing  in  the  Creed  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  postures  customary  in 
various  church  offices,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters of  long  usage,  which,  though  unwritten, 
are  held  to  be  obligatory  as  standing  customs 
of  the  Church. 

4.  In  the  Roman  Church  tradition  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  The  Couficil  of 
Trent  (Ses3,iv.,d«Can*nici5  5mp(wrM)  teaches 
that  the  truth  of  Christ  is  contained  partly  in 


Ste,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  «au.  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  So.p^U 
or,  wore,  w^li  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oih,  our©,  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    89,  <©  -  e ;  ©y  -  a ;  au  -  itw. 
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the  sacred  writings  (thereafter  enumerated), 
aod  partly  in  unwritten  tradition  received 
by  the  Api>stl('s  frDin  Christ  or  from  the  Hnly 
Ghost,  and  entrusted  hy  them  to  the  Cliurch, 
and  that  Srrijilure  and  Apostolic  tradition 
are  alike  to  be  reverenced. 

5.  Muhiimmadmiism :  A  recital  containing 
a  sentence  or  declaration  of  Muhammad  re- 
garding some  religious  question,  either  moral, 
ceremonial,  or  theological. 

"  To  prevent  tlieiimnufnctureof  aymrloui  tradition), 
»  number  of  strict  rules  were  Uld  down."— CoH(ttm/i. 
Revino,  June.  18:7.  l).  55. 

Tf  Tradition  of  the  Creed: 

Eccles.  £  Church  Hist. :  The  instruction  for- 
merly given  on  certain  days  to  the  catechu- 
mens upon  the  Creed  at  mass.  The  time  and 
pl;ice  varied  in  ditferent  Churches,  In  the 
Mozavabic  Missal  it  still  retains  its  place  be- 
fore the  Epistle  on  Palm  Sunday.  At  Rome 
it  took  place  on  the  Wednesday  in  Mid-Lent. 

Tradition-Sunday,  s. 

Ecdes.  ti- Church  Hist.:  Palm  Sunday,  fVom 
the  fact  that  on  that  day  the  Creed  was  in 
many  places  formerly  taught  to  candidates  for 
baptism  on  Holy  Saturday. 

•tra-di'-tion,  I'.r.  [Tradition,  s.]  To  trans- 
mit or  hand  down  by  way  of  tradition. 

"Tills  I  may  cull  a  clifiiitiible  curiosity,  i£  true  what 
1b  tradifioneii :  tliat  about  tlie  reiyii  of  kiny  Henry 
the  aevei.th,  the  owner  thereof  built  It  lu  a  Oenr  year, 
ou  purpos*  to  iiii  ploy  the  morepoor  people  thereupon." 
—Fuller:  n'orthiet :  Sojnerietihire. 

tra-di'-tlon-al,  a.    [Eng.  tradition;  -al.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  handed  down  by 
tradition  ;  derived  from  tradition  ;  communi- 
cated or  transmitted  from  ancestors  to  pos- 
terity by  oral  communication  only,  without 
written  memorial ;  founded  on  reports  not 
having  the  authenticity  or  value  of  historical 
evidence. 

"The  tritdUional  coinnientary  upon  this  ballad."— 
Scott:  Thomiuthe  Rhymer.    (Note.) 

2.  Based  or  founded  on  tradition  ;  contain- 
ing or  consisting  of  traditions. 

'■  We  shall  see  Ita  ImiKirtJUice  when  we  deal  with  the 
traditional  letjeiidii  of  drought  and  darkness."— Co j:  .■ 
Introd.  to  Mythology,  p.  110. 

*  3.  Observant  of  tradition  ;  attached  to  old 
customs.    {Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  1.) 

tra-di'-tion-al-ism,  s.  [Eng.  traditional; 
■ism.]    [Tradition.  J 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Adliei'ence  to  tradition. 

"Has  given  special  strength  to  what  was  previously 
the  wenkest  aide  of  the  Houiaulst  position,  its  Iradi- 
tionalia>n."—AtheJia!um,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

II.  Pbilos.  (in  this  sense  from  Mod.  Lat. 
traditiowtfismvs) :  A  system,  founded  by  De 
Bonald  (1754-1840),  a  French  statesman  and 
philosopher,  which  for  some  time  had  nume- 
rous adherents  in  France  and  Belgium.  So 
far  as  the  human  mind  is  concerned  tradi- 
tionalism reduces  intellectual  cognition  to  be- 
lief in  truth  communicated  by  revelation  from 
God,  and  received  by  traditional  instruction 
tlirougli  the  medium  of  language,  which  was 
originally  itself  a  supernatural  gift  Accord- 
ing to  Ueberweg  (Hist.  Fhilos.,  Eng.  ed.,  ii. 
839)  "the  whole  jdiikK-iophy  of  Bonald  is  con- 
trolled  by  the  triadic  formula  :  cause,  means, 
effect.  In  cosmology  the  Ciiuse  is  God  ;  the 
means  is  motion  ;  tlie  effect  is  corporeal  ex- 
istence. In  politics  these  three  terms  become : 
power,  minister,  subject ;  in  the  family  :  father, 
mother,  child.  De  Bonald  applied  these  for- 
mulas to  theology,  and  deduced  from  them 
the  necessity  of  a  Mediator.  Hence,  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  :  God  is  to  the  God-man 
what  the  God-man  is  to  man."  Traditionalism 
was  condemned  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  in  18o5,  and  by  the  Vatican  Council 
(1870)  in  the  Constitution  Dei  FUins. 

tra-di'-tion-al-ist,  5.  (Eng.  traditional; 
-1st.]  One  who'  holds  to  tradition  or  tradi- 
tionalism. 

tra-di-tion-al-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  tradition- 
dltft ;  -ic.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  traditionalism 
(q.v.). 

"  he  BoDftld  waa  the  chief  of  tbo  Bo-called  tradi- 
ttonalittic  Bchoij\." — Ueberweg :  Uitt.  PAiVoj,  (Eng.  ed.), 
ii.  S39. 

•tra-di-tion-&r-I-ty,  s,  [Eng,  traditional; 
•it'y.]  That  which  is  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion ;  tradition. 

"  Many  a  man  doing  loud  work  in  the  world  stands 
only  on  some  thin  traditionaUty,  conventionality."— 
Carlyln, 

tra-di'-tion-al-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  traditional; 


1.  In  a  traditional  manner ;  by  oral  trans- 
mission from  father  to  son,  or  fjom  age  to  age. 

"  In  fragments  and  pieces  tritditionaUy  preserved  lu 
rabsequent  authors."- J?a;«.'  Orig.  qf  Mankind,  p.  186. 

2.  According  to  tradition. 

"  Tr^tditionalty  related  by  Stnba"— ArMffri*;  Vul- 
gar Krrourt,  bk,  vli.,  ch.  xvlli. 

*  tra-di'-tion-ar-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tradi- 
tionary ;  -ly.]  In' a  traditionary  manner  ;  by 
tradition ;  traditionally. 

tra-di  '-tlon-a-rj?,  a.  &  t.  (Eng.  tradition,  a. ; 
■hry.] 

A.  As  adj,  :  The  same  as  Traditional 
(q.v.). 

"That  ci>nt«inpt  for  (radifionory  cuatoni .  .  .which 
hftd  Rone  far  to  bring  about  the  ruin  uf  the  Rotiiim 
eiiipiic "— UarJiHCr  *  JUutlinger:  Introd.  to  Eng. 
Bint.,  ch.  III. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Among  the  Jews,  one  who 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  traditions  aud 
explains  the  iScriptures  by  them. 

tra-di '-tion- or »   *  tra-di'-tion-ist,   s. 

[Eng.  tradition,  s.  ;  -er.]'  One  who  adheres  to 
or  acknowledges  tmdition. 

"To  ascertain  who  the  Masorltes  or  traditlonistt 
were.' — Pilkington  :  Rem.  on  Scripture,  \>.  15. 

*  trid'-i-tive,  a.  [Fr.  tradidf.  from  Lat.  tra- 
dilus,  pa.  par.  of  (rado  =  to  hand  down.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tradition  ;  based  on  tradition  ; 
traditional. 

"A  conataut  cflthollc  traditive  Interpretation  of 
scripture."— fl;>.  Toi/lor  :  Episcopacy  Asterted,  i  9. 

tr^d' i-tor  (pi.  trad  i-tor -e^),  5.  [Lat.  = 
one  who  surrenders.]  One  who  gives  up  or 
surrenders  ;  a  traitor,  a  suiTenderer.  Si>ecif., 
in  church  history,  a  term  of  infamy  applied  to 
those  Christians  who,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church  during  the  persecutions,  handed  over 
the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  goods  of 
the  church  to  their  persecutors  to  save  their 
lives. 

'■  There  were  In  the  church  Iteelfe  traditon,  content 
to  delluer  vp  the  bookes  of  (jod  by  compoisition,  to 
the  end  their  owne  lines  might  bee  spared.  '—Jlooker  : 
Ecrlet.  Pol.,  bk.  v..  j  62. 

tra-duce',  v.t.  [Lat.  traduco  =  to  lead  across, 
to  derive,  to  convict,  to  prove  guilty,  from 
trans  =  across,  and  diico  =  to  lead  ;  Fr.  tra- 
dxiire;  Sp.  traducir ;  Ital.  tradurre.] 

*  1.  To  translate  from  one  language  into 
another. 

"Oftentimes  the  auctoura  and  writers  are  dis- 
praised, not  of  them  that  can  traduce  and  compose 
workes  ;  liutof  tlicini  thatcauiiot  vuderstaiide  themi." 
—Uolden  Boke.    (Prul.) 

*  2.  To  continue  by  deriving  one  from 
another ;  to  propagate  or  reproduce,  as  animals  ; 
to  distribute  by  propagation. 

"From  these  only  tlie  race  of  perfect  animals  were 
propagated  aud  traduced  over  the  earth."— //aie :  Orig, 
of  Mankind. 

*  3.  To  transmit ;  to  hand  on. 

"  It  la  not  in  the  power  of  parents  to  traduce  hoU- 
nesse  to  tlielr  children.""— Bp.  Ball :  Contempt. ;  Tht 
Angell  i  Zacharie. 

*  i.  To  draw  aside  from  duty  ;  to  seduce. 

"  I  can  never  fotvet  the  weakuesa  of  the  traduced 
•oldlers,"- yJeuum.  4  Fletcher, 

*  5.  To  represent,  to  exhibit,  to  display  ;  to 
make  an  exanijde  of. 

"For  meiuiB  of  employment  that  which  is  most 
traduced  to  contempt. "-Cucuh.-  Advance,  of  Learn- 
ing, bk.  1. 

6.  To  represent  as  blamable  ;  to  slander,  to 
defame,  to  calumniate,  to  vilify;  to  mis- 
represent wilfully. 

"  I  am  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  fftcutties,  nor  persou. 

Shaketp. :  Benry  nil.,  i.  1 

t  tra-duce'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  traduce;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  traducing  ;  misrepresentation  ;  ill- 
founded  censure  ;  defamation,  calunmy,  slan- 
der, obloquy. 

"  "Twere  a  concealment 
Wor.'e  than  a  theft,  no  le.is  than  a  (raducement. 
To  hide  your  doings."      Shakesp. :  CorioUinut,  L  9, 

*  tra-duc'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  traducens,  pr.  par. 
ot'iraduco.]'  [Traduce.]  Slandering,  slander- 
ous, calumniating. 

tra-du9'-er,  s.     [Eng.  traduc(e);  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  derives  or  deduces. 

2.  One  who  traduces,  slanders,  or  calum- 
niates ;  a  slanderer. 

"  He  found  both  spears  and  arrows  io  the!  mouths 
of  his  Iraducert." ~ Bp.  Ball :  Balm  of  Oiltad. 

t  3.  A  seducer. 

"  The  trnducer  ia  taken  back  lu  the  good  graces  o( 
r«>llgiou  when  he  is  found  to  have  made  the  iniatAke 
of  lt.'gally  nijiiTyiiiK  the  girl  whom  he  thought  he  had 
only  aeducetl."—AtheticBum.  Uec  8,  IMT,  p.  741 


t  trsk-du'-oian,  ».    [Thaducianist.] 

tra-du'-cian-Ifm,  s.  [Mod,  Lat.  tra- 
ducianismus^  from  tradux,  genit.  (nwiucis  =  a 
vine-branch,  a  layer.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  that  t!io  human 
soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  Is  produced  by 
natural  generation.  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
have  inclined  to  this  bclif^f,  without  commit- 
ting himself  to  it  or,  on  the  ntlu-r  hand,  pro- 
nouncing in  favour  of  the  oi-inion  that  the 
soul  was  immediately  created  by  Ond  and 
infused  into  the  embryo  when  sulhciently  or- 
ganized. 

"  I'hese  theses  seem  to  Involve  .  .  .  the  doctrine  of 
Trudiicianism  to  which  Aut^ustloe  was  In  fact  in- 
clined  on  account  of  his  doctrine  of  original  slu."— 
Uisberweg:  Bi»t.  Fhilot.  (Eng.  ed.).  L  314. 

tra-du'-oian-ist,  tra-du'-cian,  s,  [Eng. 
tradvcian^ism)  ;  -ist.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  who  held  that  souls  were 
transmitted  by  i>areiit.s  to  their  children,  and 
that  the  stain  of  original  sin  was  transmitted 
at  the  same  time. 

"  The  orthodox  party  were  called  TraduclanUts  by 
the  helagians,  lu  connection  with  the  doctrine  u(  the 
transmission  of  original  sin."— Afuitf :  Diet.  tiecU, 
p.  419. 

•  tra-duj'-i-ble,  o.     [Eng.  traduc^e);  -able,] 

1.  Capable  of  being  derived,  transmitted, 
or  propagated. 

"Not  oriilly  tradiicible  to  so  gre.'it  a  distance  ol 
Bgee."~ffiile  ;  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traduced. 
tra-du9'-ing,  pr.  par.  era.    [Traduce.] 

•  tra-dU9-ing-ly,  atlv.  [Eng.  traducing; 
•lij'l  In  a  traducing  or  slanderous  manner; 
slanderously,  calumniously. 

'  tr&d'-iict,  s.  [Lat.  traductvm,  neut.  sing. 
of  traduco  =  to  translate.]  [Traduce.]  A 
translation. 

"The  traduct  may  exceed  the  original."- i/otwU; 
Letters,  bk.  11..  let.  46. 

*tra-diict',  v.t,  [Traduct,  s.]  To  derive, 
to  "deduce,  to  transmit,  to  projiagate. 

"For  how  this  newly-created  soul  Is  Infused  by 
God,  no  man  knows  ;  nor  how,  if  it  be  traducleU  from 
the  parents,  both  their  souls  contribute  to  the  making 
up  a  new  one."— J/ore:  Immort.  oj  the  Soul,  bk.  IL, 
cli.  xiii. 

tra-duc'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  traductio,  from  tra- 
ducl'tis,  pa.  par.  of  traduco.]     [Traduce.] 

*  1,  Translation  from  one  language  toanother. 

"  I  confeaee  to  deserue  no  merltes  for  my  traduction 
or  any  huue.'—Oohien  Boke.    (Frul.) 

*  2.  Tradition ;  transmission  from  one  to 
another. 

"Touching  traditional  communication  Aud  traduc- 
tion o(  truths  connatural  and  engraven,  1  do  not 
doubt  hut  many  of  tbeiu  have  had  the  help  of  that 
derivation."— tfo/e."  Orig.  af  Mankind. 

*  3.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind ; 
propagation,  reproduction. 

"  If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  the  leas  to  find, 
A  soul  so  charming  (roui  a  slock  so  pood.' 
Dryden  :  To  the  Mnn.  of  Mr».  A  nne  KUligrevi,  38. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  origin  to  a  soul  by  pro- 
creation,     (Opposed  to  iH/iisioTi.)     [Thadu- 

ClANISM.] 

"  There  may  be  perhaps  who  will  say,  that  the  soul, 
together  with  life,  sense,  4c.,  are  propagated  by  tra- 
dncttan  from  parents  to  chiidrenu"— IfwiaJfem/  Relig. 
of  Auturc.  S  6. 

*  5.  Transition. 

"Thti  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with 
the  Ilgures  In  rhetorick  of  repetition  aud  traduction." 
—Bacon.    (Todd.1 

'  6.  Conveyance,  transportation ;  the  act 
of  transporting  or  transferring. 

"  Since  America  is  divided  on  every  side  by  conalder- 
nhle  Bi'aa,  and  no  uaasage  known  by  land,  the  traduc- 
tion of  brutes  coula  only  be  by  shipping."— 7/ oi*  j  Orig. 
qf  Mankind. 

•  tra  -  diic' -  tlve,  a.  (Eng.  traduct;  -ive.) 
Ciii>abie  of  V>eing  deduced  ;  derivable, 

"Taking  in  any  author  of  his  tra4iuctioe  power." — 
Wotlanton  .*  liclig.  of  Nature,  \  5. 

t  tra-fal'-gar.  s,     [After  Capo  Trafalgar.] 
Vrint.  :  A  large  size  of  type  used  for  liand- 
bills  or  post-bills. 

tr&f  -f  io.  *  tr&f  -flck,  *  traf-ficke,  •  traf- 
flke*  s.  [Fr.  trajitjve,  a  word  of  doubtful 
etymology.  Diez  compares  O.  Fort,  tras/cfjar 
—  to  decant,  which  he  derives  from  Lat.  tra- 
(for  trans)  =  across,  and  a  supposed  Low  Lat. 
vico  =  to  exchange,  from  Lat.  vicis  =  change  ; 
Ital.  traffico,  trafico ;  Sp.  (ra/co,  tra/agoT= 
traffic,  careful  management;  Port.  (rq/k», 
tra/ego,] 


hoil,  hS^ ;  p6^t,  J^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hin.  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  fdn.  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^jdst.    ph  =  1 
H)i»n,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  Bhun ;  -(ion.  -^on  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  ~  ahus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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•  1.  Business  ;  a  matter  of  business ;  a 
transaction  ;  subject. 

»  TbB  feurf  ul  pRssftge  o(  their  deRth-mRrk"d_10Te  .  .  . 
b  now  tlie  two  hours'  trafflc  of  our  lUigo. 

S/niA«sp.  -   Jtomet?  *  Jtif.et.    (ProL) 

2  An  interchange  uf  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, or  property  of  any  liind  between 
countries,  communities,  or  iudivlduala  ;  trade, 
commerce. 

"Truth  iB  not  local.  Oodallliepervadea  ^ 

And  tills  the  world  ol  tmftc  aii.l  ths  ahadcs 

CowpSJ":  ^icIircHwriif.  120. 

3.  Dealings,  intercourse. 
4   Goods  or  persons  passing  or  being  con- 
veyed to  and  fro  alonga  niilway,  canal,  steam- 
boat route,  or  the  lilte,  viewed  collectively. 
"Tho  incre«.ins  tr^c  on    the  road  ■•••'>''*?£ 
that  they  were  appioachlns  the  royal  dwelllug.  - 
Ladif  li.  BuU^r ;  The  Prophtfcy.  ch.  ilL 

«  5.  Commodities  ;  articles  of  trade  ;  com- 
modities for  marlcet, 

"  You'll  tee  a  draggled  damsel  here  and  there 
From  BilUnKsgate  her  lishy  (raJSct  bear. 

Gay  :  1  rtciit.  IL  lo, 

f,  For  the  difference  between  tru^c  and 
tnuit,  see  Tba.de. 

traffic-manager,  ».  The  manager  of 
the  tialflc  on  a  railway,  canal,  or  the  like. 

trafflc-retvirn.  s.  .\  periodical  state- 
ment of  tiie  receipts  for  goods  and  passengers 
on  a  railwavline,  canal,  tramway,  or  the  like. 

••  Engli.h  railways  closed  peuerally  1,'»  U»J"' 'l'" 
weekly  <.'.ij)!c.reliir.ij  beiug  disappouiting.  —Etrnmg 
Standard.  Aug.  31,  1887. 

traffic-taker,  s.  A  computer  of  the  re- 
turns of  traffic  on  a  particular  railway  Ime, 
can.il,  tramway,  or  the  like. 

traf -fie.  "traf -fick.  •  traf-flcke,  f .i.  & 

<  [Fr.  trajiijiier;  cf.  Ital.  tmficari,  tmjicurt; 
Sp.  Imficare,  trafugar ;  Port,  traficar,  tniji- 
qitear.]    [Traffic,  s.] 

A,  IntTansitive : 

1  To  trade  ;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities 
from  one  to  anotherfor  an  equivalent  in  goods 
or  money  ;  to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce  ;  to 
boy  and  sell  goods  ;  to  deal. 

•'  As  soon  u  he  came  on  board  he  pave  ]?»"*«*,'• 
mblecu  to  iraficlc  with  ua."-il,<mpier .  1  oyaga  (au. 
«37). 

2.  To  have  business  ;  to  deal ;  to  have  to  ao. 

fTKADE.) 

B.  Tntnsitive : 

1.  To    exchange  in  trafBc;    to   trade,    to 

•'  tVe  sh.all  at  the  best  but  trajllcic  toys  and  baubles. 
— Dr.  a.  More. 

*  2.  To  bargain,  to  negotiate,  to  arrange. 
"  Be  tr(\flcttd  the  returu  ol  King  James."— «rum. 
tnond. 

•trSf -f Ic-a-ble,   *  traf-fique-a-ble,  «■ 

[Eng.  traffic',  v. ;  -abU.]    Capable  of  being  dis- 
posed of  in  traffic  ;  marketable. 

"Money  ...  Is.  In  some  cases,  a  "■"M""'"''^- 
modlty. '-«;;.  Ball :  Cam:tfCo,ucu,nct.  Dec  I.,  cane  1. 

traf-fick-er,  •  traf-lq-uer,  s.  [Eng.  (rc,«c, 
V  '  -er.l    One  who  traffics,  trades,  or  deais ; 
one  who  carries  on  trade  or  commerce  ;    a 
trader.    (Often  used  in  a  derogatory  sense.) 
"  Ust  these  to  some  tell  trafflcttr  in  slaves 
We  sokf  0!over  :  Athenaid.  bk.  XIIL 

•tr&f'-fio-less,  a.     [Eng.  traffic,  s. ;   -tejs.] 
Destitute  of  trattic  or  trade 


trag'-a-canth,  s.  [Lat.  tragacanthvm,  fiom 
tragacantha ;  Gr.  TpaToxai-ea  ((rojiicailWia)  = 
AstTixgahiS  creticiis :  Tpdyo<;  {tmgi->s)—&  ^'!^  ' 
and  iKavSa  {akantha)  =  a  thorn.    (See  def  )J 

1.  Bo(.,  ttc. :  A  kind  of  gum  obtained  fiom 
various  species  of  Astragalus.  Form.^rly 
AstragnbiS  Tragacantha  was  considered  the 
chief;  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  species 
yields  only  a  gummy  Juice  employed  in  con- 
fectionery. Most  of  the  real  tragacanth 
comes  from  Astragalus  vmis,  a  bnsh  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leave.s 
having  six,  seven,  or  eight  pairs  of  pointed 
leaflets.  The  midrib  of  tlie  leaves  terminates 
in  a  sharp,  yellowisli  point ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  are  in  axillary  clusters,  witli 
cottony  bracts.  It  is  a  native  of  northern 
Per.sia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  gum 
exudes  during  summer  in  tortnons  streams, 
which  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  plant.  Other 
species  that  furnish  it  are  A.  cretxms  «nd^. 
aristalvs,  from  Greece,  tlie  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  .fee.,  A.  gnmmifer,  from  Mount  Le- 
banon and  Kurdistan,  and  A.  strobihfents 
from  the  latter  locality.  Senegal  Tragacantli 
ia  obtained  from  SUrcvlia  Tragacanth<i,  called 
also  i'.  pubescens.     It  is  a  tree  about  thirty 


feet  liigh,  with  deciduous  leaves  and  reddish- 
browu  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  regions  ad,iacent.  It  was  introdue.il 
into  Britain  in  1793  as  a  stove-plant.  Hog 
tra'acaiith  is  the  produce  of  Prunm  Amygda- 
lus^and  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  Persia. 
2  aciii..  Arts.  £c.  :  When  the  true  Traga- 
cantli (that  from  the  genus  Astragalus)  readies 
En'dand,  it  presents  the  appeaianee  of  duli- 
wliTte  semi -transparent  flakes,  waved  con- 
centrically. It  is  ta.steless  and  inodorous, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  difficult  to 
powder  unless  raised  to  a  teuiperature  ot 
120'  It  contains  two  distinct  gums,  gum 
arable  and  bassorin.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  as 
a  glue.  Formerly  it  was  much  employed  in 
Britain  to  stifl'en  calico,  and  in  France  to 
stiiren  and  glaze  silk.  Shoemakers  use  the 
inferior  kinds  to  glaze  the  margins  of  the  soles 
of  boots  and  shoes.  It  was  formerly  called 
Gum-dragon  (q.v.). 

3.  Pharm.,  dr.  :  Tragacanth  is  used  as  an 
emollient  and  demulcent  to  suspend  heavy 
powders,  the  water  containing  it  being  more 
'■iscous  than  if  gum  arable  were  employed. 
There  is  a  compound  tragacauth-powder  which 
may  be  given  in  irritation  of  the  mucous 
memliraues  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  pul- 
monary alfections  witli  tickling  cougli,  &c.  A 
tliick  layer  of  tragacanth  placed  over  burns  is 
useful  in  excluding  the  air. 
trag-a-can'-thiiie,  s.  [Eng.  tragacarith; 
■  iue  ]■  A  generic  name  sometimes  applied  to 
gums  resembling  Tragacanth  (q.v.).   (Braiidc.) 

•  trag'-al-if m,  s.  [Gr.  rpiyo's  (irayo.s)  =  a 
he-goat.l  Goatishness  from  high  feeding; 
salaciousness,  sensuality. 

trtl-ge'-di-an,  s.  [Fr.  tragcdien,  from  Lat. 
t'raga:dvs:  'Gr.  rpa-yaiSo!  (tragiidos)  =  lit.,  a 
goat-singer  ;  hence  a  tragic  poet  and  singer  : 
rpiyot  (tragos)  =  s.  he-goat,  and  o,6os  (oifos), 
for  doiSo!  (cioidos)  =a  singer  ;  ifSri  (ode)  —  a 
song,  an  ode  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

"  The  first  trnff^diaris  fouud  that  serious  style 
Too  grave  for  their  uncultivated  age." 

Kotcommon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  An  actor    of   tragedy;    a  tragic   actor. 
(Sometimes  applied  to  an  actor  generally.) 

"  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian;     ^^ 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side. 

t;hake.^p. :  Richard  III.,  m.  6. 

tra-ge'-di-enne,  s.  [Fr.)  A  female  actor 
o'f  tragedy  ;  a  tragic  actress. 

'  tra-ge  -di-oiis,     *  tra-ge-dy-ouB,   a. 

[Eiig.  tragedy  ;  -ous-l    Tragic,  tragical. 

"The  tragedintu  troubles  of  the   most  chsst  and 
innocent  J  03eph.'  —  irood,   Atheias  Ozon..  vol.  L 

trag'-e-dy,  *trag-e  die,  *trag-e-dye.s. 

IFr  (ro<j«;ie,  from  Lat  tragcedm;  Or.  rpayio- 
8.a'(tra90dia)  =  lit.,  the  song  of  the  gnat, 
from  rpi-yoi  (.tragos)  =  a  be-goat  and  0,6,  (ode), 
A  son"^  an  ode.  Wliv  called  tlw  song  of  the 
goat  is'uncertain,  "  whether  because  a  goat  was 
the  prize  forthe  best  performance  of  tliat  song 
in  which  the  germs  of  the  future  tragedy  ay, 
or  because  the  first  actors  were  dres.sed,  like 
satvrs,  in  goatskins,  is  a  question  which  has 
stii-red  abundant  discussion,  and  will  remain 
unsettled  to  the  end.''  (Trench :  Stttdy  cf 
Words,  lect.  V.)  "A  third  theory  (yet  more 
probable)  is  that  a  goat  was  sacriflced  at  tie 
singing  of  the  song;  a  goat,  as  being  the 
spoiler  of  Vines,  was  a  fitting  sacrifice  at  the 
feast  of  Dionysus.  In  any  case  the  et>-mology 
is  certain."    (Sketit.)    Sp.  &  Ital.  tragedta.] 

1.  A  dramatic  poem  representing  an  im- 
portant event,  or  a  series  of  events  m  the 
life  ot  some  person  or  persons,  in  which  tne 
diction  is  elevated,  and  which  has  generally  a 
tracic  or  fatal  catastrophe;  that  species  ot 
draiiia  which  represents  a  tragical  situation 
or  a  tragical  character.  Tragedy  originated 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Thespis  first  introduced  dialogue  in  the 
choral  odes,  and  marlc  one  entire  story  oc- 
cucv  the  pauses  in  the  chorus.  His  first 
representation  was  in  B.C.  635.  He  was 
succeeded  bv  Phrynichus  and  Cliccrilus,  and 
is  said  to  have  written  150  pieces,  none  of 
■B'hich  has  come  down  to  us.  iEschyliis 
(B  c  525-456),  added  a  second  actor,  dimin- 
ished the  parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the 
dialogue  the  principal  part  of  the  action,  lie 
also  introiluced  scenery,  and  masks  for  the 
actors,  and  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
the  custom  of  contending  with  trilogies,  or 
three  plays  at  a  time.     In  his  later  yeais  lie 


added  a  third  actor.  Sophocles  (B.C.  49o-405), 
further  improved  the  scenery  and  costmiie. 
In  the  hands  of  Euripides  (b.c.  480-406) 
tragedy  deteriorated  in  dignity ;  one  of  his 
peculiarities  was  the  prologue,  or  introductory 
monologue,  in  which  some  god  or  hero  opens 
the  play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  has  already 
happened  and  what  is  the  present  state  of 
afl'airs.  He  also  invented  tragicomedy.  The 
fir.st  Roman  tragic  poet  was  Livius  Andronicus, 
a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in 
B  0  240.  He  wa£  succeeded  by  Nieviua  (died 
BC.  204),  and  Eniiius  (B.C.  239-160).  The 
only  complete  Eoman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attnhuted  to 
Seneca  (a.d.  2-65.)  The  first  English  tragedy 
is  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  £  Porrex,  acted  in  1502. 
[Draaia.] 

2.  Tragedy  personified,  or  tlie  Muse  of 
Tragedy. 

*'  Sometimes  let  Rorgeona  Tragedy     ^ 
In  sceptred  pall  cotno  sweeping  by. 

union :  ti  Pmisroto,  VI. 

3  A  fatal  and  lamentable  event ;  any  event 
In  -which  human  lives  are  lost  by  human 
violence,  more  particularly  by  unauthorised 
violence. 

"  I  look  upon  this  now  done  In  England  as  another 
act  of  the  same  traatdy  which  was  lately  begun  In 
Scotland."— A'ini?  Churlel :  Eikon  OasUike. 

tr&g-el-a-plli'-nse,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trag- 
elaph(its)';  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -iiicr..] 

Zool:  Bovine  Antelopes;  a  sub-family  of 
Bnvidse,  with  three  genera:  Oreas,  Tragela- 
phus,  and  Portax. 

trag-el'-ar-phiis,  s.  Gr.  rpay4Kcii,oi  (tragelti- 
yA/js)  =  tl'ie  goat-stag,  a  fabulous  animal  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  and  Plato.] 

Zool.:  The  type -genus  of  Tragelaphine 
(q.v.),  with  eight  species,  ranging  over  Africa, 
from  the  tropics  southward.  The  head  is 
peculiarly  elongated  and  narrow  ;  the  horns, 
which  are  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  are  turned  abruptly  backward  at  their 
tips,  after  having  been  directed  forwards  and 
upwards  in  a  lyrate  manner. 

•  traget,  *  trajct,  *  trcget,  s.   [O.  Fr.  tm- 

ject.]  (Traject,  s.)  A  .juggling  trick  ;  an  im- 
posture.   {Boin,.  of  the  Rose.) 

•tragetonr.  *tregetour,  ».     [O.  Fr.  tra- 

jectaire  =  s,  juggler;  one  who  leaps  thiougb 
hoops.)  [Traject,  s.]  a  juggler,  an  impos- 
tor, a  cheat. 

*'  My  Sonne  as  gjle  vnder  the  hat 
With  slelghtoa  of  a  (reffefour 
Is  hid,"  Gower ,'  C.  ^.,  n. 

•tragotry,    *tregetry,    'tregettrle,  ». 

[Tkaoet.)    Trickery,  cheating. 

"  I  d  id  hem  a  tragftry ; 
Thev  know  not  all  my  tregettrie. 

Romauttt  of  the  Rota. 

tt&k-i-th  s.  (From  Tragus,  tlie  Latinised 
name  of  an  old  German  botanist,  Hieronymns 
Bock.  Ger.  bock  and  Gr.  rpi-yos  (tragos)  both 
=  goat.) 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Acalypbese.  HerlM  or 
nndershrubs,  often  climbing,  foimd  in  the 
Bub-tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Leaves 
serrate  or  lobed;  male  flowers  numerous,  with 
a  tripartite  calvx  and  three  stamens,  females 
with  a  six-partite  calvx  and  a  three-celled, 
three-seeded  ovary.  Some  species  sting  almost 
like  nettles.  TragiM  involtocrata,  a  shrutiby 
twiner,  with  the  flowers  in  leaf-opposed 
racemes,  T.  canTMbim,  with  bemp-like  leaves, 
and  T.  Merairialis,  an  annual  erect  plant, 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Dogs 
Mercury  (q.v.),  are  Indian  species,  and,  like 
the  T  volubllis  of  America,  are  solvent,  dia- 
phoretic, and  diuretic.  The  root  of  T.  mm- 
lucrata  is  used  in  India  as  an  alterative  in 
venereal  diseases ;  tlie  fruit,  made  into  a 
paste,  is  applied  to  boils  to  promote  suppu- 
ration. 

trag -10,  •trag'-ick.   'trag-lk.  a.  &  s. 

[FY  tragijue,  from  Lat.  IragicTts ;  Gr.  rpttyijcot 
((r(imitos)  =  goatish,  tragic;  from  rpayos  (tra- 
gos) =  a  goat ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tragwo.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tragedy  ;  oTtha 
nature  or  character  of  tiagedy. 

"  There  never  yet.  on  traffic  tiaf^ 
V.-HS  seen  bo  well  a  painted  Ia«e 
As  Oswald  showed.*^     Scott :  lloMy.  »!  «• 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  accompanied  with 
bloodshed  or  loss  of  life  ;  mournful,  lament- 
able, sad,  tragical. 

■■  Noble,  valiant  princes  .  .  -  have  hM  •mls™>'>'» 
tragii  eu<ie.--Joye :  Eivoi.  of  Daniel,  ch.  via 


«r.  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son:  mute.  oiib.  cure.  THilte.  our.  rule.  fiiU:  try.  Syrlaiu    ».  «b 
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3.  Expressive  of  tragedy  or  the  loss  of  life. 
•  S*  A:i  siibstaiUive : 

1,  A  writer  or  composer  of  a  tragedy. 

2.  A  traj^ejy  ;  a  tru^'ic  drama. 

•trig'-ic-al,  a.   [Eng.  troffv: ; -aL]   The  same 

as  Tragic  (q.v.). 

"  Very  trnrrical  mirth." 

JilidsumiticT  Wight's  Z>ream. 

trftff'-ic-al-ly,  (Mir.     IBng.  tragical;  4y.] 

1.  In  a  tragic  or  ti'agical  manner ;  as  befits 
tragedy. 

■■  Juveiiars  genius  was  slmrji  and  easier :  and  aa  his 
provocations  were  KieJit,  lie  h;«  reveiigtad  them 
trasicaUu."—ii>ydeit:  Jupenal.    (Dedlc.) 

2.  Mournfully,  sadly,  lainentahly. 

"  Pi'oceede  to  the  rest  of  our  voyAge,  which  ended 
tT^igic'iUy."— BncfUuyt :  Voya-jeS,  III  IH. 

•trag'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tragical;  -neas.] 
Tlif  quuHty  or  state  of  being  tragical  *  sad- 
ness, mourufulness. 


takius.~~- Decay  of  PU-tji- 

•  trag'-ic-l j?",  '  trag'-iclt-l^,  adv.  [Eng. 
tragic;  -ly.]    Tiat^irally,  saUly,  muurufulty. 

*'  I  shall  sadly  Biag,  t"0  triviickty  iiiclin'd." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  son.  102. 

trag-3f-c6lll'-e-d^,  s.  [Eng.  tragi-,  for  tragic, 
and  comedy ;  Fi'.  tragicoviedie.\  A  kind  of 
dramatic  pnem  iu  which  tragic  and  comic 
scenes  ai'e  blended  ;  a  composition  partaking 
of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

*•  Shftkapejire  had  borrowed  from  Whetsturie  the 
plot  of  the  nuble  tragicomedy  of  Meatiirefor  Jtentare." 
—Mucaulay :  Hitt,  i'jy..  ch.  v. 

•trSg-i-com'-Ic,  "trsig-l-coin'-ic-al,  a. 

\E.\v^.  tragi-,  for  tragic,  und  comic,  coviical ;  Fr. 
tragicomiqice.]  Peitaiiiing  to  tragicomedy  ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  )»oth  cf  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

"The  whole  art  of  the  tragicomical  farce  lies  in 
ioterweaviu^'  the  seveml  kiuds  of  the  dranxiL,"—Oa]f: 
What  dye  call  It. 

•trag-i-c6m'-ic-al-ly,  a.  [Eng.  tragicomi- 
cal; -ly.]     In  a  tragicomical  manner. 

"  Laws  my  Plndarirk  parents  matter'd  not. 

So  I  was  traijicomiciill'/  got."  Brampton. 

•trag-i-com-i-pas'-tdr-al,   a.     [Eng. 

trag'ui^c),  co»ii(c),  and  pixstoral.]  Pai-taking  of 
the  nature  oi  tragedy,  comedy,  and  pastoral 
poetry. 

tr&g'-i-OUB,  «.    [Tragic] 

Anat. :  The  Muscle  of  the  Tragus,  [Teaqus, 
%\ 

tur^g-o^'-er-as,  s.  [Qr.  rpayo%  {tragos)  =  a 
goat,  and  "cepas  (fceras)  =  a  horn.) 

PaXc&ont. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  with  goat- 
like horns,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece. 

to'ag'-o-pS.ll,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  TpaYon-ai^ 
itragopan)  =a  Goat- Pan,  a  fabulous  bird,  said 
to  inliabit  Etliiopia  (Plin.  x.  7U.).] 

Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Ceriornis,  a  genus  of  Lophopliorinffi.  Tlie 
"head  is  crested,  but  naked  on  tlie  cheeks  and 
round  the  eyes,  a  horn-like  camncle  project- 
ing backwards  from  behind  each  eye,  and  a 
loose,  inflatable  wattle  hanging  beneath  the 
bill.  The  tarsi  are  spurred  in  the  males. 
There  are  five  species  from  the  forests  of  the 
Himalayas,  from  Caslimere  to  Bhootan  and 
Western  China.  They  are  biids  of  beautifiU 
plumage,  somewhat  resembling  pheasants, 
but  more  bulky  in  form,  and  with  rounded 
tails  of  moderate  length.  It  is  probable  that 
they  might  be  acclimatised,  and,  with  a  little 
care,  dumt'bticated  iu  Ameiica. 

trag-o-po'-gdn,  s.  [Gr.  rpayos  (tragos)  =  a 
goat,  and  jruiywi'  (pogon)  =  a  beard.  Named 
from  the  beautifully-bearded  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Goaf  s- beard  ;  agenusof  Scorzonerete. 
Heads  solitary,  yellow  or  purple.  Involucre 
single,  of  eight  to  ten  connected  scales ; 
pappus  feathery,  receptacle  naked ;  fruit, 
slender,  muricate,  with  a  long  beak.  Known 
species  about  twenty,  from  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  One  species,  salsily 
or  Baleafy  ( T.  porrifoHum) ,  a  native  of  Europe, 
is  cultivated  ua  a  garUt-u  vegetable  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  fur  tiie  sake  of 
its  root,  which  is  delicate  and  pleasant  in  its 
flavor,  and  cooked  in  a  certain  wav  has  a  taste 
resembling  that  of  the  oyster,  -whence  it  is 
popularly  known  as  Oyster  Plant.  The  root  ia 
lone  and  tapering.      T.   pratensis,  the  Yellow 


Goat's  Ueaid,  uas  lurmtTly  cultivtitod  in 
England  for  its  i-oote,  whith  resemble  salsify 
in  quality.     [Salsify.] 

trag'-dps,  «.  [Gr.  rpaTOf  {tragos)  — d^  goat, 
and  6^  iops)  =  the  eye.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Whip-snakes  (q.v.),  with 
four  species,  ranging  from  Bengal  to  China, 
the  Philippines,  Java,  and  CelL-bes.  BodyainJ 
tail  exceedingly  sleuder,  slightly  compressed  ; 
head  depressed,  very  long,  with  the  snout 
long  and  pointed. 

tra-gu'-li-dae.  s.  j)?.  [Mod.  Lat.  tragid{,its) ; 
I^at.  feni.  pi.  iulj.  sutf.  -ufce.] 

1.  Zool. :  Clievnitains;  the  sole  family  of 
the  section  Trngulina.  intermediate  in  struc- 
ture between  the  Cervidie  and  the  Suidte. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  horns  and  the  \n\\- 
miuence  of  their  canine  teeth,  these  anim;Us 
are  often,  wrongly,  called  Pigmy  Musk  Deoi-, 
though  they  liave  no  musk-secreting  gland, 
nor,  except  the  trivial  charactere  noted  above, 
any  special  affinities  with  the  genus  Mosclius 
(q.v.),  with  which  they  were  formerly  grouped 
to  form  the  family  Moschidie.  Of  this  classi- 
fication Prof.  Flower  (Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  9th, 
XV.  430)  says:  *' There  has  scarcely  been  a 
more  troui)lesume  and  obstinate  error  in  zoid- 
ogy  than  in  this  association  of  animals  so 
really  distinct."  Thei'e  are  two  genera,  Tiagu- 
lus  (q.v.)  and  Hyomoschus.     [Water-Chkv- 

ROTAIN.] 

2.  PalieoTU. :  Hyomoschus  crassus,  differing 
only  in  size  from  the  modern  species,  has 
been  found  in  Miocene  deposits  at  Sansan, 
Gers,  France. 

trS-g-u-U'-na,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tragul(us); 
Lat.  ueut.  pL  adj.  suff.  -iJta.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  Selenodout  Artiodac- 
tyles.  Upper  canines  well-developed,  espe- 
cially in  males,  narrow  and  pointed;  fuur 
complete  toes  on  each  foot;  no  frontal  ap- 
pendages. They  ruminate,  but  the  stomach 
has  only  three  distinct  compartments,  the 
manyplies,  or  third  etoiuach,  of  the  Pecora 
being  absent. 

trS.g'-u-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dirain.  from  Gr. 
Tpdyo^  (tragos)  —  a  he-goat.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tragulidee  (q.v.). 
They  are  the  smallest  of  the  receut  Ungulates, 
and  in  outward  appearance  resemble  the 
Agoutis  rather  than  the  rest  of  thd  order. 
The  best  known  species  are  Trag^diis  javani- 
cus,  T.  napu,  T.  kanchil,  and  T.  slanletjanus, 
from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  the  islands  of 
the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago  ;  and  T.  memr 
mina,  from  Ceylon  and  Hindustan. 

trag-U8,  s.    [Gr.  Tpiyos  {tragos)  =  a  he-goat.] 
Amit. :  A     conical     prominence,     usually 
covered  with  hairs  in  front  of  the  concha  of 
the  external   ear,  and  projecting  backwards 
over  the  ineatus  a'udttori'us. 
^  Muscle  of  the  Tragus: 
Anat:  A  flat  bundle  of  short  fibres,  runnii^ 
nearly  vertically,  and  covering  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  ti-agus.    Called  also  Tragicus. 

"traiC'tifiOr  ».    [O.  Fr.]    A  treatise  (q.v.). 

'  traie,  v.t.  [An  abbrev.  of  betray  (q.v.).l 
To  bftray. 

"  Whau  that  she  saw  tlifit  Demophon  her  (rated." 
Chaucer :  Legend  of  PhUlit. 

trails,  I'.i.  [Sw.(r(efca  =  to  walk  with  difficulty.] 
To  wander  idly  from  place  to  place ;  to 
lounge.    {Scotch.) 

"  Coming fr(iU:i/t,<;sit«r  them  for  their  destmction." 
—Sootl :  Heart  o/  ilidlothian,  ch.  xaiv. 


traik'-et,  a,    [Eng.  traik ;  -et,\ 
bedr;»^gled.    (Scotch.) 


Fatigued  and 


T'-rail.  s.     [Eng.  letter  T,  and  rail.} 

Baihray :  A  rail  having  two  flanges  above, 
which  form  a  wide  tread  for  the  wheels  of  the 
rolling  stock.  The  vertical  web  is  gripped  by 
the  chairs,  which  are  spiked  to  the  ties. 

trail,  *traile.  "trayl,  "trayle,  *trayl- 

yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  trailler  =to  wind  j'arn,  tn 
hunt  the  trail  of  a  deer  ;  from  (rartt7  =  a  reel 
to  wind  yam  on,  from  Low  Lat.  trahale  =  & 
reel,  a  sledge,  from  Lat.  traho  =  to  drag,  to 
draw;  traha,  tragu}a=a  sledge;  Low  Lat. 
traga  =a  harrow  ;  traho  =  to  harrow  ;  cf.  Fr. 
traitle  =  A  ferry-boat  dragged  across  a  river 
by  help  of  a  rope  ;  Dnt.  treyleti  =  to  draw  or 
drag  a  boat  with  a  rope  ;  Sp.  traiUa  =  a  drag 


for  levelling  ground;  Port.  tnUha  =  a  drag- 
net] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  draw  or  drag  behind  and  along  tikO 
ground. 

"  The  wounded  hand 
TraiCd  the  loDg  lADoe  that  tuxrk'd  with  Itlood  th« 
BJiud."  Pope:  Uonier ;  Iliad  xiW.  74i. 

*  2.  To  drag  along  behind  one. 

"  Beciuifie  tliev  shall  not  trail  nie  throuKh  their  streeti 
Lilie  a  wild  oeu^t,  I  am  content  tu^o," 

Milton  :  Samion  Agoniilet.  1.402. 

*  3.  To  tread  down,  as  grass,  by  walking  on 
it ;  to  lay  flat. 

"  Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust. 
Tliat  beads  the  bmiiehea  of  thy  tree, 
And  trails  it«  blossoms  Iu  the  dust. 

Longfellov:  Satplritt. 

4.  To  hunt  or  follow  by  tlie  track  or  trail; 
to  track. 

"  A  careful  pointer  will  show  elgiia  of  Rnine.  aQd 
coiiiiuence  irailina  blm,  for  the  K>:ent  Is  iitruug." — 
Bcribiier't  MoiJiuiTni.  Aug..  1877,  p.  <'il. 

*  5.  To  interweave  ;  to  adorn. 

"  Trayled  with  rlbboudsdiverBl;  dlstraufiht." 

Spetuer:  F.  ^j..  V.  T.  L 

6.  To  quiz,  to  draw  out,  to  play  upon  ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of.     {Prov.) 

"  I  presently  perceived  she  was  (what  Is  veruacularly 
termed)  trading  Mrs,  Deut:  that  is,  iiliiyiiig  on  Iter 
jgtiuraiice;  her  traU  mUht  be  clevor,  but  It  waa 
decidedly  not  good-natured."— C.  Bronte  :  Jane  Eyre. 
ch.  xvii. 

II,  Mil.  :  To  carry,  as  a  rifle,  in  an  oblique, 
forward  position,  the  piece  luing  lield  in  the 
right  hand  in  front  of  the  breech  :  as,  To  trail 
arms. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  trailed  or  dragged  along  the  ground 
behind  anything. 

"  The  chariot  flies  and  Hector  traiU  behind." 

Pope'  Bo'ner  :  //i/tcjxxlv.  34, 

*  2.  To  saunter,  to  walk  idly  or  lazily. 

"  He  trail!  along  the  street*. ■'—CA<trac«r(i/' a  Tot^if 
Oallant  [\^-.l),  p.  5. 

3.  To  sweep  or  be  drawn  over  a  surface. 
"  And  through  the  momentary  gloum 

Of  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  trnVing." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  W, 

4.  To  fall  or  hang  down. 

•*  Rending  her  yellow  locks,  like  wyrie  gold 
About  her  shoulders  coreleslie  dowQe  trailing." 
Spexter:  /iuinex  of  Time. 

5.  To  grow  to  great  length,  especially  when 
slender  and  creeping  upon  the  ground,  as  a 
plant ;  to  grow  with  long  shoots  or  stems,  so 
as  to  need  support. 

*  6.  To  extend,  to  stretch. 

"  Cape  Roxo  is  a  low  Cape  nnd  trayJing  to  the  6^ 
ward."— .ffacWuff*.*  Voyages,  iil.  615. 

trail  (1),  **traUe  (1),  Urayl,  •trayle,  s. 

[Trail,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  vehicle  dragged  or  drawn  along ;  a 
sled,  a  sledge. 

"They  frank  or  keepe  certaine  dogs  not  much  vnlike 
wiiliies,  which  they  yoke  to^-ither.  as  we  do  oxen  and 
horeos,  to  a  sled  or  Iraile.'—Uudtluyt :   Voyaget,  liL  87 

2.  Anything  drawn  out  to  a  length. 

■'  a  suddeu  Star,  it  ahut  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  rodiiint  trail  of  hair. 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Loci,  v.  12T. 

3.  Anything  drawn  behind  in  long  undu- 
lations ;  a  train. 

"  Chafd  by  the  speed.  It  fir"d  :  and  u  it  tlwr, 
A  trail  of  fuUowing  dnuts  ascending  drew." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  ^neid-v.ii%. 

*  4.  A  moving  along  the  ground  ;  a  crawl. 

"  The  aei-pentes  twine,  with  basted  traile  they  glld« 
To  Pallas  temple  and  her  towres  of  hei^hte.  ' 

Surrey  :  Virgile ;  ^neid  U. 

5.  Mark  or  track  left  by  anything  pursued ; 
track  or  scent  followed  by  a  hunter. 

"  This  brail)  of  mfue 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  si.  aure 
As  it  bath  used  to  do."  .Vtakcsp.  :  Hamlet,  U,  %. 

6.  An  Indian  footpath  or  road;  a  path  made 
by  Iiuliims  travelling. 

7.  The  act  cf  playing  upon  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  one's  ig- 
norance.  (See 
example  under 
Trail,  v.,  A.  1. 
6.)    (Prov.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  Aran-  !P 
ning  enrichment                     trail. 

of  leaves,   flow- 
ers, tendrils.  &(:,  in  the  hollow  mouldings  of 
Gothic  aichitecture. 

2.  Ordn. :  The  end  of  a  stock  of  a  gun- 
carriage,  which  rests  upon  the  ground  when  a 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  J^^l;  oat,  9ell,  choms,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenoplion.  exist,    -ing. 
-«iaB»  -tian  =  aban.   -tiozi,  -sloa  =  cOiim;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -oious,  -tious,  -eioos  =  stius.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  a^L 
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(Tun  is  nnlimbered,  or  in  position  for  flnng. 
The  stock  proper  is  inserted  into  a  forkeil  non 
plate,  the  lunette,  having  a  loop  wrought  on 
fta  outer  extremity,  which  is  passed  over  the 
pintle-hook  of  the  limber  when  the  gun  is 
limbered  up. 
trail-board,  «. 

ShiphitilJ.:  One  of  the  curved  boards  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  reaching  from  it  to  the 
flgure-head. 

trail-oar,  «.  [See  Trailer,  i.  3] 
trail-net,  s.  A  net  drawn  or  trailed  be- 
hind a  boat ;  or  by  two  persons  on  opposite 
banks  in  sweeping  a  stream, 
trail  (2),  *traUo(2),  s.  (Fr.  Ireiiie  =  trellis  ) 
A  sort  of  trellis  or  frame  for  running  or  climb- 
iDg  plants. 

-  Out  of  thft  prease  I  me  wlthdrow  therefore, 
And  set  me  downe  alone  behind  a  tratle. 

Full  of  leaues,  to  see  a  great  tneruaile. 

Chaucer :  la  Beltt  Dame  sani  Mercit. 

trail  (3),  »•     [An  abbrev.  of  mtrail  (q.v.).] 

Cool-.:  Intestines  of  certain  birds,  as  the 
snipe,  and  flslies,  as  the  red  mullet,  which  are 
sent  to  the  table  instead  of  being  extracted  or 
drawn.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
entrails  of  sheep. 

•traU-ljaa-ton,  '  trayl-bas-ton,  s.  [O. 
Fr  imv  (=  Lat.  trahe)  =  deliver  up,  take 
away,  !e  def.  article,  and  taston  =  a  wand  of 
otace.] 

Old  Law :  One  of  a  company  of  persons  who 
bound  themselves  together  by  oath  to  assist 
one  another  against  any  one  who  displeased 
a  member  of  their  body.  They  were  so  called 
because  they  carried  (or  trailed)  sticks,  and 
committed  acts  of  violence.  They  arose  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  judges  were  ap- 
pointed expressly  to  try  them. 

trail'-er,  ».    [Eng.  trail,  v. ;  -tr.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  trails. 
'  ••  with  many  a  deep-hned  t'l"'"'*  «oto 

2.  Specif. :  A  self-acting  br»ke  formerly  used 
on  inclined  planes. 

3.  A  car  atlached  to  the  grip-car  of  a  cable 
line,  or  to  the  motor-car  of  an  electric  line. 

trall'-ing,  jrr-  V"'-  <"  "•    (Tr*"^  "-l 

1.  Ord.  haw3.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  :  Of  an  elongated  prostrate  habit  of 
growth. 

tralllng-axle,  >.  An  axle  behind  the 
driving-axle  in  British  locomotives. 

traillng-spring,  «.  In  locomotives,  the 
Bprings  fixed  on  the  axle-boxes  of  the  trailing- 
wheels  of  a  locomotive-engine,  which  bear 
alightly  against  the  side  frames,  so  as  to  leave 
»s  much  weight  as  possible  upon  the  driving- 
eprings,  and  to  assist  in  deadening  any  shock 
which  may  take  place. 

traUlng-wheel,  s.  One  of  the  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  not  concerned  in  the  driving. 

train,  "trayne,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  (raJiiner, 
trainer;  Fr.  (raiMr  =  to  drag,  to  draw,  to 
trail  from  O.  Fr.  trahin,  train  =  a  train  of  men, 
from  Low  Lat.  lra)iiiio  =  to  drag;  extended 
from  Lat.  (rate  =  to  draw  ;  Ital.  (raiiuire.] 

A.  rraiisifire: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  To  drag  or  draw  along  ;  to  trait 

"In  hollow  cube 
rrai„i„,  hi.  devllUh  enEin.ry.  •    ^^^^ 

•2.  To  draw,  to  entice,  to  allure ;  to  attract 
t>y  persuasion  promise,  stratagem,  artifice,  or 
the  like. 

S.  To  bring  up,  to  educate,  to  teach  ;  to  rear 
tnd  instruct. 

■'  You  have  (ruined  me  Uke  a  peasant"— Sftnleip. .' 
Jt  r<m  Like  It,  1.  L 

4  To  form  to  any  practice  by  exercise  ;  to 
discipline,  to  drill;  to  practise  and  make 
perfect  in  any  exercise. 

"Abram  armoj  his  Iratmd  servants  born  la  hU 
bouse,  and  pur8ued."~0«i«S'a  xiv.  n. 

5  To  break,  tame,  and  render  docile  ;  to 
render  able  to  perform  certain  feats  ;  as,  lo 
train  dogs. 

6  To  render  fit  and  capnble  of  undergoing 
Bome  unusual  feat  of  exertion  by  proper 
regimen  and  exercise  ;  to  increase  the  powers 
of  endurance  of,  especially  as  a  preparative  to 
some  contest. 


IL  rec/itiicaHi) ; 

1  Hort. :  To  lead  or  direct  and  form  to  a 
wall  or  espalier  ;  to  form  to  a  proper  shape  by 
growth  and  lopping  or  pruning. 

•■  with  pleasure  more  than  ev'n  their  irvits  afford  : 
Which,  save  himself  who  train!  them.uooe  can  feel. 
Cowper :  Task,  ill,  111. 

2.  Mining:  To  trace,  as  a  lode  or  vein,  to 
its  head. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  travel  by  train.    [Detrain,  Entrain.) 

2.  To  go  into  or  be  in  training  for  some  feat, 
contest,  competition,  or  profession. 

%  To  train  a  gun  : 

Mil. :  To  point  it  at  some  object,  either 
before  or  abaft  the  beam,  that  is,  not  directly 
transverse  to  a  vessel's  side. 

"The  electrician  proposes  to  (rain  and  Are  nearly  a 
dozeu  smu  at  once,  if  tliere  should  he^so  m«ny._and_to 


uu£eu  yuitj  "u  ■j^'-'j.  " -- 

light  up    the    circumjacent 
Dec.  21.  X*3. 


OB  BU   UIBU/,   »■!"    i." 

—Dailn    Ttlegyaph. 


train,  *  trayn,  *  trayne,  *  trelne,  s.  [Fr. 
train  =  &  great  man's  retinue,  the  train  or 
hinder  part  of  a  beast ;  (raiiie  =  a  sled,  a 
sledge,  a  drag-net;  O.  Fr.  trahin,  (raiii  =  a 
train  of  men.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
•  1.  A  plot. 

"  So  that  I  fele  in  conclusion.  ,.      ,  .. 

With  her  trainet  that  tbey  woll  me  jhend. 

Chaucer .  The  Floure  of  Courferte. 

2.  A  number  or  body  of  attendants  or  fol- 
lowers ;  a  retinue. 

"  My  rrain  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  L  4 

3.  A  consecution  or  series  of   persons  or 
things  in  order. 

"  Though  'tis  a  train  of  stars,  that,  rolling  on. 
Else  in  their  turn,  and  in  the  zodiac  ruu. 

l>ryden:  Sleonora,  148. 

4.  A  consecution  or  succession  of  connected 
things. 

"Some  truths  result  from  any  Ideas,  as  soon  u  the 
mind  puts  toeni  Into  propoaittous ;  other  truths  re- 
quire a  train  of  ideas  placed  m  order.  —Locke. 

5.  A  company  in  order  ;  a  procession. 

"  Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train,^ 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main. 

Ooldsmith:  Travelter. 

6.  A  company. 

"  Which  of  this  princely  (rain 
C«U  ye  the  warlilic  Talbot  ?  '  ~,    „  , 

Shakeep.  :  1  Benrp  VS.,  IL  1 

•  7.  (PL):  Troops,  army. 

"  Let  our  (rains 
March  by  us.-  shakeip. :  i  BmrtI  ir.,  lY.  t. 

•8.  Series,  consecution,  order. 

"Passing  in  train,  one  going  and  another  comiUB. 
without  Intermission."— Locte .  Buman  Undent.,  hk. 
IL,  ch.  viL 

9.  State  of  procedure  ;  regular  method ; 
course,  progress,  process. 

"It  things  were  once  in  this  train,  if  vlrtiie  were 
established  as  necessary  to  rei.utation  and  vice  iiot 
only  loaded  with  Infamy,  but  made  the  infallible  1-uin 
of  all  mens  pretensions,  our  duty  would  take  root  in 
our  nature.'  —Sici/t. 

10.  That  which  is  drawn  or  dragged  along 
or  after,  as ; 

*  (1)  The  hinder  part  of  a  beast.    (Cotgrave.) 

(2)  That  part  of  a  gown,  robe,  or  the  like, 

which  trails  behind  the  wearer 


•  15.  (See  extract.) 

"  The  (roio  or  counter-tide  which  frequently  nuii 
there  with  great  rap!dity.--C':a^man ;  FacU  *  Re- 
marts  Kttallne  (o  the  Witham  t  tin  Ifallanil  11800). 
p.  as. 

IL  Technically : 

1  Mach. :  A  set  of  wheels,  or  wheels  and 
pinions  in  series,  through  which  motion  is 
transmitted  in  regular  consecution;  as,  the 
(roiii  of  a  watch  ;  the  wheels  intervening  be- 
tween the  barrel  and  the  escapement 

2  Metall.  :  Two  or  more  pairs  of  connected 
roll's  in  a  rolling-mill  and  worked  as  one 
system. 

3,  Ordnance : 

(1)  A  certain  number  of  field  or  siege  pieces, 
organized  and  equipped  for  a  given  duty. 
[Siege-train.] 

(2)  The  trail  of  a  gnn-carriage. 
train-band,  trained-band,  s.  A  band 

or  company  of  a  force  partaking  of  the  nature 
both  of  militia  and  volunteers,  instituted  by 
James  I.  and  dissolved  by  Charles  II.  Ihe 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Lomlon 
militia,  from  which  the  3rd  regiment  of  the 
line  originated.     [Buff  (2),  s.,  3.  (1).J 

"The  train-banda  were  under  arms  aU  nl«ht"— 
Macaula]/  .   Bitt   Eng.,  ch.  U. 

train-bearer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  One  who  holds  up  a  train  ; 
one  who  holds  up  or  supports  the  long  stat« 
robes  of  a  lady  or  public  ofhcer. 

2  Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  Hum- 
ming-bird of  the  genera  Lesbia  andCynanthus. 
The  tail  is  forked,  with  the  outer  feathers  ex- 
cessively elongate  ;  bill  very  short  and  straight. 
Fou.-  species  have  been  described,  from  tno 
highlands  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

traln-*boy,  a.  A  newsboy  on  a  railroad 
(rain.     (U.S.) 

train-mile,  ». 

Rail  ■  A  unit  of  work  In  railway  accounts, 
one  of  the  total  number  of  miles  run  by  »U 
the  trains  of  a  system. 

train-road,  s.  A  construction  nilway ; 
a  slight  railway  for  small  loads. 

train-taclile,  s. 

Onln  :  A  purchase  by  which  a  gun-carriag« 
is  secured  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck,  to  pre- 
vent running  out  while  loading. 

train-way,  s.  a  hinged  platform  which 
forms  a  bridge  leading  from  a  wharf  to  th« 
deck  of  a  ferry-boat. 

train  (2),  •  traine,  s.  [O.  Dut.  traen=B,  tear . . . 
train-oil ;  Dut.  traan  =  a  tear  .  .  .  t™?:<'"i 
cf  Da»  &  Sw.  Iran  =  train-oil,  blubber, 
Ger.  thran  =  train-oil ;  thrdne  =  a  tear,  a  drop 
exuding  from  a  vine  when  cut ;  Low  Oer. 
traan  =  train-oil ;  tram  =  a  tear.  Tratn-oil 
is  thus  oil  forced  out  by  boiling.)  The  same 
as  Train-oil  (q.v.). 

train-oil,  *  traine-oile,  •  trane-oU, 
*  trayn-oil,  s.    Oil  procured  from  the  blub- 

l     ber  or  fat  of  whales. 


"  Traine  are.  it  la  true,  more  worn  than  they  used  to 
be  but  are  by  no  means  the  necessary  adjunct  of  an 
ev'eiiing  toilette."— O.tilK  Telegraph,  Jan.  14,  1888. 

•  (3)  The  tail  of  a  comet,  meteor,  or  the  like. 

"  Sters  with  traini  of  fire." 

^haketp. :  Bamlet,  i.  L 

•  (4)  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

"  The  train  steers  their  flight,  and  turns  their  bodies 
Uke  the  rudder  of  a  ship '-A'ay :  On  (As  Creadon. 

•  (5)  The  rear  part  of  an  army. 

"  FoUowed  couertly  the  hyiidet  trayne  of  the  Scolles, 
who  had  horses  so  charged  with  baggage^  y'  they 
might  l^nt  go  any  gret  pace."-S«-..«r«  />»"«.«  ; 
Cronycle,  voL  i..  ch.  Ixxvl. 

(6)  A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  in  Canada 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  wood, 
&c.    (Fr.  traineau.) 

11.  A  trap  for  an  animal.    (Pro».) 

"The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  upon  the  siniple 
and  Bona?  these  eislly  follow  and  are  caught,  while 
the  others  lay  (ri.ins  and  pursue  a  game.  -Temple. 

12.  Something  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a 
hawk.    (Prov.) 

13  A  continuous  line  or  series  of  carriages 
on  a  railway  coupled  together  with  the  engine. 

"  Brakes  are  furnished  capable  of  bringing  the  train 
to  a  standstill  in  a  distance  of  sixteen  yards.  -Oa.lj/ 
Telegraph,  Sept  2.  188;.  ,   ..      ,       , 

IL  A  line  of  combustible  material  to  lead 
fire  to  a  charge  or  mine 


"Shall  h.  who  gives  fire  to  the  "•<■'»,?"'«"■'-*<' 
wash  his  hands  of  the  hurt  that's  done  by  the  pis 


wash  uis  nanus  oi  toe  uui .  .■,">  = 

1  of  theminet"- /.'^((ranjie:  /^afrfes. 


playing 


"  A  kind  of  cloth  which  they  weane.  and  sell  to  the 
merVhants  of  Norwaie.  togitier  with  their  butter, 
"sheffiier  salted  or  dried,  and  their  (raine-oll..  - 
BoUnlhed  :  DeicripT.  BrU.,  ch.  i. 

train-able,  *  trayn-a-ble,  a.     [Eng. 

(rai.i,  v. ;  -able.]    Capable  of  being  orained  or 

educate. 
*  traine,  v.  &  s.    [Train.] 
trained,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Train,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1  Educated,  taught;  formed  by  tnining; 
experienced  by  practice  or  exercise. 

*  2.  Having  a  train. 

"  He  swooping  went         ^ 
In  his  train'd  gown  about  the  stage. 

Ben  Jaiuon  :  Bornce  I  Art  of  Foetry. 

•  trained-band,  s.    A  train-band  (q.v.). 

"So  artfully  managed  the  "o'"''' .'«'"''■  ,'i'"'A'i'Z 
took  part  «ith  the  rebels,  and  quitting  the  dukj. 
Jolneif  Wyat.--S(,««  TriaU .  1  J/arK  Ian.  1584) ,  Sir  T. 
Wj/at. 

•  train-el,  >.    (O.  Fr.]    A  trail-net,  a  drag- 
net. 

train'-er,  s.     [Eng.  train,  V.  ;  -«r.l 

1  One  who  trains  up;  an  instructor; 
spedf.,  one  who  trains  or  prepares  men, 
horses  &c.,  for  the  performance  of  feats  re- 
quiring physical  qualities,  as  an  oarsman  tor  a 


ku,.  m.  rare.  ^dst.  wb.t.  fall,  father;  w.,  wet,  ^">- ^'^'^^J^^^^^JZJl  T^l  ITe^^^"''^'^ 
•ri  wdr«^W9H  work,  whd,  .6b;  mute,  oilb,  cure,  vilte,  our.  nue.«au:  try,  Syrian.    ».  09     e.  ey 
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boat-race,  a  horse  for  racing,  a  pugilist  for  a 
jHize-flght,  a  greyhound  for  coursing,  &c. 

"  If  the  horses  hod  the  lewt  (ear  o(  their  trainer  a 
rtanipede  would  In  all  prubablllty  reiult."— /'ieW. 
Aug.  27,  18S7. 

2.  A  wire  or  wooden  frame  to  which  flowers 
or  shrubs  are  fastened. 

3.  A  militia-man  when  called  out  for  tiain- 
ing  or  exercise. 

train'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    [Train,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Educating,  teaching,  or  forming 
by  practice  or  exercise. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Urdiiiary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  training  or  edu- 
cating ;  education. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  for  some 
unusual  feat  requiring  physical  qualities  by 
increasing  tlie  powers  of  endurance.  The 
main  requisite  in  athletic  training  is  to  get 
rid  of  all  superfluous  Ilesh,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  body.  This 
is  chielly  effected  by  jierspiration  induced  by 
violent  exercise  and  warm  clothing,  or  some- 
times by  the  use  of  the  Turkish  bath.  Tlie 
length  of  time  during  which  the  training 
must  be  continued  depends  of  ctmrse  greatly 
on  the  condition  of  the  person  undergoing 
the  process. 

3.  The  state  of  being  in  a  fit  condition  for 
undertaking  some  feat  requiring  physical  exer- 
tion. 

4.  The  drilling  or  exercising  of  troops  :  as, 
The  militia  were  called  out  fo.  their  annual 
training. 

II.  Hort. :  The  operation  or  art  of  forming 
young  trees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  causing 
them  to  grow  in  a  shape  suitable  to  that  end. 

training-bit,  s. 

Manage :  A  wooden  gag-bit  used  when  train- 
ing vicious  horses. 

training  -  ooUege,  s.  The  same  as 
Normal-school  (q.v.). 

training-day.  s.  The  day  on  which  the 
militi.i  are  called  out  to  be  reviewed.    {Amer.) 

training-halter,  s. 

Manege  :  A  halter  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  riding-bridle,  with  the  pxception  of  having 
short  instead  of  long  cheeks,  which  are  pro- 
Tided  with  rings  into  which  bit-straps  may  be 
buckled. 

training-level,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  instrument  for  leTelllng  or  train- 
ing guns. 

tralning-pendulnm,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  instrument  having  a  pendulum 
»nd  a  level  member,  with  a  glass  and  bubble, 
used  in  training  guns  to  any  required  eleva- 
tion. 

training-scliool,  t. 

1,  A  school  for  practical  instruction  in  any 
art.     {U.S.) 

2.  A  school  fur  the  inetruction  of  teachers ; 
a  normal  ichool.  lu  England  termed  a  <ram»iy 
college. 

tralning-SllXpt  a.  A  ship  provided  with 
Instmctoi-s,  officers,  Ac,  to  train  lads  for  the 
sea.  The  first  training  ship  was  placed  on 
the  Thames,  at  London,  England,  in  1786,  l^y 
the  Marine  Society  which  Jonaa  Hanway  had 
founded  30  years  before.  The  first  in  the  United 
States  was  the  St.  Mary's,  established  by  the 
New  York  Nautical  School  to  train  boys  for  the 
merchant  service.  This  school  was  founded 
about  20  years  ago,  and  turns  out  abuut  thirty 
well-educated  yimng  seamen  each  year.  A  ship 
for  training  homeless  boys  for  the  navy  and  the 
mercantile  murine  wasetatioued  on  the  Thames 
in  1866.  These  two  examples  have  been  fol- 
lowed elsewhere,  ami  mucli  benefit  has  re^uitfd. 
Training  ships  also  exist  in  connection  with 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  students  ill  naval  duty  and  discipline. 

training-Stable,  s.  An  establishment 
where  horses  are  trained  for  racing. 

training- wall,  $.  A  wall  built  up  to 
determine  the  flow  of  water  in  a  river  or  har- 
bour. 

t  train'-ist,  5.    [Eng.  (rain  (1),  s. ;  -ist.]    One 
who  travels  by  train. 

•  train'-3?-.  a.   [Eng.  train  (2),  a. ; -y.]  Belong- 
ing or  pertaining  to  train-oil. 


traipse,  v.i.    [Trapks.]    To  walk  like  a  slut 

or  slattern ;  to  walk  carelessly. 

"  Lo,  next  two  slIiLshod  iiiusieB  traipie  along, 
III  lolty  uulnoM,  medlutitig  Hong.' 

fop.-  :  Duriciad,  III.  141. 

*  trais, ».  J)?.  [Fr.(rat(s.]  LTaACE(2),  s.]  Traces. 

*  traise,  "  trashe,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  traissant,  pr. 
par.  of  (rair  =  to  betray.]    To  betray. 

■'  MacUoK.  the  Scott««  kyiig.  that  wild,  thorplj  traltourie. 

Uft(  traUed  Edwuni  the  kyiit'.  thut  iu  the  north  waa 

rife."  Jioberi  Ue  Brunne.  p.  61. 

trait  (or  as  tra),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  draught,  line, 
streak,  or  stroke,  from  trait  (O.  Fr.  traict), 
pa,  piir,  of  (raire;  Lat.  traho  ^-io  draw.] 
[Trace  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  touch. 

"By  this  eltigle  trait  Homer  marks  an  eosentlnl 
difference  between  the  lUad  and  Odyasey."— Broom*; 
itotri  on  the  Odyuey. 

2.  A  distinguishing  or  peculiar  feature  ;  a 
peculiarity. 

*  trait'-eur  (e  long).  ».  (Fr.]  The  keeper  of 
an  eating-house  ;  a  restaurateur. 

trait'  -  or,  *  trait  -  our,  "  trait  -  oure, 
'  trat  -  our,  *  trayt  -  or,  *  trayt  -  our, 
*  trayt-oure.  •  trait-ur,  s.  &  a.    [0.  Pr. 

traitor^  tTditeur,  from  Lat.  traditorem,  accus. 
of  (radt(or  =  one  who  betrays;  traditus,  pa. 
par.  of  trado  =  to  hand  over,  to  betray  :  trans 
=  over,  and  do  — io  give;  Fr.  traitre;  Sp. 
traidor ;  Port,  traditor ;  Ital.  traditore.) 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  violates  his  allegiance  and  be- 
trays his  country ;  one  who  is  guilty  of 
treason  ;  one  who,  in  breach  of  trust,  delivers 
his  country  to  its  enemy,  or  any  fort  (,r  place 
entrusted  to  his  defence,  or  who  surrenders 
an  army  or  body  of  troops  to  tlie  enemy,  un- 
less when  vanquished  ;  one  who  takes  up  arms 
and  levies  war  against  his  country ;  one  who 
aids  an  enemy  in  conquering  his  country. 
[Treason.] 

"  Forthwith  that  Edwanl  be  pronounced  a  traitor. 
And  all  hia  landa  and  gooUa  be  contl scale. ' 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  Yl.,  Iv.  6. 

2.  One  who  betrays  his  trust ;  one  who  is 
guilty  of  perfidy  or  treachery. 

•  B.  As  adj. :  Traitorous,  treacherous. 

"False  traUtmr  squire,  falsa  squire  of  falsest  knight.' 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV.  L  6i 

*  traitor-friend,  s.  One  who,  while 
pretending  to  be  a  friend,  is  really  an  enemy 
and  a  traitor. 

"  Far  the  blackest  ther«.  the  traitor-friend." 

Drydeit-    Palanwn  &  Arcite,  i[.  K7. 

t  traitor-liearted,  a.  Having  the  heart 
of  a  traitor  ;  false-hearted.  {Tennyson :  Morte 
d'  Arthure.) 

*  trait'-or,  v.t.     [Traitor,   s.]     To  act  the 

traitor  towards  ;  to  betray. 

"  Traitored  by  a  sight 
Most  wofuL"       Drummmid:  Ditpraite  of  Beauty. 

*  trait -or- ess,  *  trat-our-esse,  s.  [Eug. 
traitor;  -ess.]     A  female  traitor;  a  traitress. 

"That  false  tratoureata  nntrew,*' 

Komauiit  of  tl^e  Rote. 

*  trait- or -ie,  •  trayt  -  er  -  ie,  s.  [Eng. 
traitor,  s.  ;  -y.]     Treachery,  treason. 

"TTieir  confessions  in  the  eare,  of  all  trayteria  the 
fouutayuc  "— flcile.'  Image,  pt.  ii. 

t  trait'-or-ism,  s.  [Eng.  traitor :  -ism.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  traitorous  ;  treachery, 
treason. 

"  The  same  cause  of  treachery  and  traitoriim  to  the 
interests  of  universal  humanity."— i/.  jficoll :  Great 
Mooeinents.  p.  2C8. 

*  trait- or  - ly,  *  trayt-er-ly,  a.     [Eng. 

traitor;  -/i/.]     TreachiMous,  ti"aiiorous. 

"  But  what  talk  we  of  tlieae  traitorly  nucalsT" — 
Shake.tp.  :  Winter's  Talc,  iv.  2. 

trait'-or-ous,  *  trajrt-er-ous,  a.     [Eng. 

traitor,  s.  ;  -ous.] 

1.  Acting  the  traitor ;  guilty  of  treason  ; 
treacherous,  pertidious. 

"  The  revenges  we  are  hound  to  take  upon  your 
traitorous  tixiUvr."— .Shakesp. :  Lear,  iu.  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  consisting  in  trea- 
son;  implying  treason ;  treasonable. 

"  What  means  that  traitorous  coml'ination  7' 

Itryden :  The  Medal,  20S 

trait -or-ous-lir,  *trayt-er-ous-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  traitorous ;  -ly.]  In  a  traitorous  or 
treacherous  manner ;  like  a  traitor ;  in  \in- 
lation  of  allegiance  and  trust ;  treacherously, 
perfidiously. 

"Huiiiless  Richard  waa  murdered  traitoroiuh 


Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI. 
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*  trait'-or-ofia-nSss,  <.  [Eng.  (ratrorow; 
•  )ie.ss.l  Ttic  quality  or  state  of  being  traitor 
ous  or  treacherous ;  treachery,  pertldy. 

trait'-ress,  a.  [Eng.  traitor ;  -tss.}  A  woman 
who  betrays  her  country  or  her  trust ;  a  female 
traitor. 

"  Traitrtu,  restore  my  beauty  and  my  charms." 
Dryden:  Aurengiebe,  v.  L 

^  Fonnerly  used  adjectively  with  feminine 
nouns.     [Traitor,  B.] 

"  By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife." 

Poi't :  Homer  ;  Odyasey  Iv.  IU. 

*tra-ject',  v.t.  [Lat.  Irajectus,  pa.  par.  of 
(rajwio  =  to  throw  over  or  across:  tra)is-= 
across,  and  jacio  —  to  throw.]  To  throw  or 
cast  over  of  through. 

"  Traj€cl€d  through  a  glasa  pnsm."— Aoyfe  ;  Workt, 
L«9L 

•trS,j'-ect,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  (rajec(i«  = 
a  i>assago  across,  from  trajectus^  pa.  par,  of 
trajicio.]     [Traject,  v.] 

1.  A  ferry  ;  a  passage  or  place  for  crossing 
water  in  a  boat. 

"  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  tlie  triiject,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Yenict,  111.  4. 

2.  A  trajectory. 

"  The  traject  of  comets."— /laac  Taylor.    ( Webster.) 

3.  The  act  of  throwing  across;  transporta» 
tion,  transmission,  transference. 

"  tra-jec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  trajectio,  from  fra- 
jectus,  pa.  par.  of  trajicio  =  to  throw  over  or 
across.)    [TftAJEcr,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  trajecting ;  a  casting  or  dart- 
ing through  or  across. 

"  Tlie  ctilours  generated  by  the  trajeetion  of  light 
through  drops  of  water." — Boyle:  Works,  1.  689. 

2.  Transposition. 


tra-jec'-tor-^,  s.  [Fr.  trajectoire  —  casting, 
thrusting,  throwing,  as  if  from  a  Liit.  Ira* 
jecMrius  =  pertaining  to  projection,  from  (ro. 
jectnSf  pa.  par.  of  (rtuicio  =  to  throw  across.] 
[Traject,  v.] 

1.  Dynamics:  The  path  described  by  a  body, 
such  as  a  planet,  comet,  projectile,  &c.,  under 
the  action  of  given  forces. 

"They  were  not  likely  to  be  low  In  comparison  with 
the  trajectories  of  English  8pi.:tlng  ri flea."— A«/d. 
Feb.  13,  1B8G. 

2.  Geom,. :  A  curve  or  surface  which  cuts 
all  the  curves  or  surfaces  of  a  given  system 
at  a  constant  angle. 

*  tra-Jet,  s.  [Traject,  ».]  Passage  over  or 
across. 

•  tra-Jet-our,  s.    [Traqetour.] 

•  tra-j6t-ry,  s.    [Tracetry.] 

*  tra-la'-tion,  s.     [Lat.   tralatio,   trunslatio, 

fru'm  translatns,  pa.  par.  of  trans/era  =  to 
transfer  (q.v.).]  A  change  in  the  use  nf  a 
word,  or  tlie  use  of  a  word  in  a  less  proper 
but  more  significant  sense. 

"  The  broad  tralation  of  his  rude  Rhemlata.' — 
Bishop  Hall :  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  80. 

•  tral-a-ti'-tion,  s.    [Tralation.]    A  change, 

as  in  the  use  of  words  ;  a  metaphor. 

"  tr3l-a-ti'-ti0US,  a.  (Lat.  tralatitius,  trans- 
Uttitiiis.]  [Tralation.]  Metapliorical ;  not 
literal. 

"After  showing  as  accuratelyaa  posslblethe  primary 
Blgnitication  of  a  word,  and  the  tralatitinui  onu  nf  It 
has  a  Iralatitious  meaning!  I  adduce  single  example* 
of  the  different  uses."- CAriJ(i« ;  Etienne  Dolet,  p.  237. 

*  tr&l-a-ti'-tious-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  tralatitiom; 

'ly.\    'MetaphoricaUy  ;  not  in  a  literal  sense. 

"  Written  language  is  tralftitioitsly  so  called.  becauM 
It  is  made  to  represent  Ui  the  eye  tlie  same  worda 
which  are  pronounced.  —Holder  :  Elements  qf  Speech, 

*  tra-lin'-e-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  (ra7is  =  across, 
ami  linea  =  a.  line.]  To  deviate  from  any 
direction. 

"  If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind, 
Wnat  are  you  else  hut  of  a  bastJird  kind?" 

Drydtv :   Wife qf  Bath.  8M. 

"  tra-lu^e',  v.i.  [Lat.  traluceo  =  to  sliine 
across  or  through.]  [Translucent.]  To  shine 
through. 

"The  traluciftff  Bery  element" 
Sylvester :  Du  Bartut,  second  day.  first  week.  S80, 

•  tra-lu'-9en-9y,  s.  [Eng.  trahn£n(t);  -cy.\ 
The  same  as  Tbanslucency  (q.v.). 

"The  primary  and  most  gemmary  afTectiou  Is  Its 
tralu-  ency."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk,  li.,  eh.  1. 


boil,  1>6^ ;  p6^t,  j^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin«  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  tliin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ ist.    ph  =  £ 
-Gian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  ahun ;  -(ion,  -^ion  —  zhun.    -cious,  -tious*  -slons  =  shus,   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  d^l* 
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•  tra'lu'-9ent,  a.  [Lat  tralxtcens,  pr.  par.  of 
traluc£0=io  shine  through  or  across:  trans 
=  across,  through,  and  luceo  =  to  shine.] 
Transparent,  translucent. 

"  Loijk  thou.  too.  In  this  traiucent  glfus." 

Drat/Km:  Ideaa ;  To  Time. 

tram  (1),  s.  [Orig.  mejining,  a  beam  or  bit  of 
cut  wood,  hence,  a  shaft  of  a  sledge  or  .  art, 
the  sledge  itst;lf ;  Sw.  dial,  tromm,  trovim, 
(rumm;  O.  Sw.  tram,  trum—a  i>iece  of  a 
large  tree  cut  up  into  logs ;  Low  Ger.  traam 
=  a  balk,  a  beam  ;  O.  Dut.  drojn  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
drum,  trani  —  ^  bean..]  (See  extract  under 
Tram-road.) 

1.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or  truck.    (Proy.) 

2.  A  four-wheeled  truclc  for  carrying  a 
corve,  hutch,  or  basket  on  a  pair  of  rails  in  a 
mine,  or  in  carrying  the  coal  or  ore. 

3.  One  of  the  rails  of  a  tram-road. 

4.  A  tramway, 

6.  A  tram-car  or  tramway-car. 
"In  size  the  cars  are  hardly  hs  lai-^ie  as  the  single- 
horsed  trams  employed  on  some  of  tho  less  importimt 
Loodon  roada."— Z«i"i/tf  Telegraph,  Sept.  2. 1637. 
II  The   Words  tram,  tramway,  tram-car,  tram- 
line, &c.,  are   distinctively    Britisli,  and    are 
rarely,  it  ever,  used  in  America. 

traxn-car,  £.   The  same  as  Tramway-car 
(q.v.). 
tram-line,  s.    A  tramway. 

"The  [ilncing  ol  severn)  rows  of  chairs  for  the  aodt. 
ence,  the  tram-Una  dividing  tlie  two."— Z>ai/^  TalO' 
graph.  Sept.  2,  1B37. 

tram-plate,  s.  A  flat  iron  plate,  used 
as  araiL 

tram-road,  s.  A  road  in  which  the  track 
for  the  wlieels  is  made  of  timbers,  flat  stones, 
or  iron,  while  the  horse-track  between  Is  left 
sufficiently  rough  for  the  feet  of  the  horses ; 
a  tramway  (q.v.). 

'■  About  AD.  1800  a  Mr,  Beujamin  Outrani  mnde 
eertaiu  iuiprovements  In  coiuiectiou  wltli  rrtilways 
(or  coiuiQou  vehicles,  wliluh  gave  rise  to  the  eilly 
fiction  (ever  Biiice  industriously  ciiculated)  that  tram- 
road  ia  short  for  Outram-rond,  iii  ignoraacu  of  the 
fact  that  the  accent  aloue  Is  aufilcieut  to  sLow  that 
Outram.  if  shorteued  to  one  syltrible.  must  liecom* 
Out  rather  than  rain  oi  tiam,'^—i>keat :  Etym.  Diet., 
e.v.  Tram. 

tram-stafl,  ».  _. 

Milling  :  A  miller's  straight-edge, 

tram-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used  on  the 
small  ears  employed  in  mining  and  excavat- 
ing operations,  and  which  ruu  on  what  ia 
England  are  known  as  tramways. 

tTcim  (2),  s,  [ItaL  trama,  from  Lat.  travia^ 
a  weft.] 

Silk :  A  thread  of  silk  formed  of  two  or 
more  singles  twisted  together  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  singles;  used  for  the 
shoot  or  weft  of  some  description  of  goods. 
Organzine  is  double-twisted  like  a  rope, 

tra'-ma,  «.    [Lat.=  a  weft.] 

Bot. :  The  substance  which  separates  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  gills  In  an  Agaricus,  or  of 
two  contiguous  pores  in  Polyporus.  The  trama 
varies  so  gi-eatly  in  character  in  different 
genera  as  to  afford  an  excellent  criterion  for 
their  distinction. 

tr&m'-ble,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  To  wash,  as  tin  ore,  with  a  shovel 
in  a  frame  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

tram-  mel,  *  tram  -  el,  *  tram  -  ayle, 
*  tram -^  ell,  ""tram-mell,  s,  [Fr.  tra- 
nod,  tr&ina it  =  a,  rmt  for  pai'tridges  ;  trameau 
=  a  drag-net,  from  Low  Lat.  tramacula,  trama- 
gula  =  a  trammel ;  cf.  Ual.  tramaglio  =  a 
drag-net,  a  trammel ;  Sp.  iTasmallo ;  Port. 
trasmalho.  The  ultimate  origin  is  prob.  Lat. 
tres  =  three,  and  mcuyida  =  a  mesh.) 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  A  net  for  confining  or  binding  up  the 
hair. 

"  Her  goldeu  lockes  she  roaiidly  did  aptye 
111  hreaded  tramels."      Spenser :  F.  Q..  II.  iL  15. 

(2)  A  long  sweep-net  for  birds  or  for  fish, 

"The  SOUR  of  the  .  .  .  niaigres  causes  their  owu 
presence  to  be  kuown,  aud  euahles  the  flshermeu  to 
capture   them   lii    their   trammel^,'— Field,  SepL   3, 

1887. 

(3)  A  shackle  to  put  on  a  horse's  leg  to  teach 
him  to  pace. 

(4)  A  hook  hung  in  a  chimney  for  support- 
ing pots,  kettles,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  hinders  activity. 


freedom  of  motion,  or  progress  ;  an  Impedi- 
uieut ;  a  shackle. 

"  AtthlsOodolpblu  rose,  aald  somethlne  about  the 
tramTTiela  of  office  aud  his  v/iaU  to  be  releaied  from 
them."— J/acauiap :  But,  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

IL  Carpentry  .• 

1.  An  ellipsograph  consisting  of  a  cross 
with  two  grooves,  which  form  guides  for  two 
pins  on  a  beam  com- 
pass. The  pencil  on 
the  beam  is  directed 
in  a  prescribed  el- 
liptical path  as  the 
pins  slide  in  the 
grooves.  Each  pin 
ti-avels  in  its  own 
groove,  and  makes 
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four  strokes  for  each  revolution  of  the  pencil. 
Tliis  double  reciprocation  has  occasioned  its 
adoption  In  machines  which  require  speedy 
motion. 

"  Many  mechanical  persona  near  lue  are  acqnalnteil 

"vith  a  carpenter's  tramme(."—Airff  :  Pop,  Astronomj/, 

p.  101. 

2.  A  beam-compass  (q.v.).  ._,...  - 

trammel-net,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  net  for  sea-fishery,  anchored 
and  buoyed,  the  back-rope  being  supported 
by  cork  ropes,  and  the  foot-rope  kept  close 
to  the  bottom  by  weights.  Called  also  a 
Tumbling-net. 

2.  A  loose  net  of  small  meshes  between  two 
tighter  nets  of  large  meshes. 

trammel- wheel,  s.  A  wheel  having 
two  slots  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
and  forming  guides  for  two  sliding-blocks,  to 
which  a  pitman  is  connected.  The  rim  of  tlie 
wheel  is  not  an  essential  part.  As  the  wheel 
rotates,  the  sliders  keep  in  their  own  grtwves, 
crossing  each  other's  tracks,  and  the  pitman 
makes  two  up  and  two  down  strokes  for  eacli 
revolution  of  the  wheel.  It  is  used  for  opera- 
ting the  needle  of  a  sewing-machine,  or  for 
driving  a  saw  or  gang  of  saws. 

tr^m-mel,  v.t.    [Trammel,  s.] 

•  1.  To  wrap  up,  to  envelope,  to  bind. 

"The  flue  cloth  of  rains  and  velvet, eurely  bound 
and  trainmel'd  witit  rords  ct  6Uk,"—£tr]ipe :  Eedes, 
Mem.  Edw.  VI.  Originals{A.) 

•  2.  To  catch,  to  intercept. 

^'  "  If  tb'  assassination 

••  CouM  trammel  up  the  con-ieqaence,  and  catob 

--'  Witb  hla  surcease,  success," 

„  ShaJcetp. :  Macbeth,  L  7. 

3.  To  confine,  to  hamper,  to  shackle. 

•  4.  To  train  slavishly ;  to  inure  to  con- 
formity or  obedience. 

**  Hackneyed  and  trammeled  In  the  ways  ol  a 
court."— Po;>c. 

tr&m'-melled,  pa.  ^iar.  &.  a.    [Trammel,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  jmr. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Caught,  confined,  shacltled, 
hindered. 

2.  Manege:  Having  blazes  or  white  marks 
on  the  fore  and  hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if 
marked  by  trammels.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

tra-mon-ta'-na,  s.  [Ital.]  [TRAMONTA^'E.] 
A  common  name  given  to  the  north  wind  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  I'eculiar  cold  and  blighting  wind,  very 
hurtful  in  the  Archipelago. 

*  tram'-on-tane,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  tramontain -^^ 
northerly,  from  itaU  tranwntaiiOt  from  Lat. 
(rajwinoji  (arms  =  across  or  beyond  the  moun- 
tains :  trans  =  across,  beyond,  and  montanns  = 
pertaining  to  a  mountain ;  Tnons^  genit.  viontis 
=  a  mountain.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  L>ing  or  being  beyond  the  mountains  : 
that  is,  the  Alps  (originally  applied  by  the 
Italians);  hence,  fireigu,  barbarous.  After- 
wards applied  to  tlie  Italians  as  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  from  France, 
Germany,  &c.     [Ultramontane.] 

"  That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides. 
Is  tram<mCanc,  aud  stuiuhlea  all  belle!." 

Cotffper  :  Tatk,  Iv.  63S. 

2.  Coming  fVom  across  or  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains. 

"That  side  of  the  dumb  which  faces  the  tramon- 
tane wind."— /I d<JMon  .'  On  Italg  ;  Milan. 

B.  As  substantive: 

•  1.  One  living  or  coming  from  beyond  the 
mountains ;  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  a  bar- 
barian. 

**  A  happiness  those  tramontanes  ne'er  t.^sted.'* 
JIaainger:  0 rand /hike  of  Florence. 


2.  The  north  wind ;  the  tramontana  (q.v.X 

•  tra-motin'-tain,  a.  [Lat.  tra,  for  tram  = 
across,  beyond,  and  Eng.  mountain.]  The  same 
as  Tramontane,  A.  (q.v.). 

"  The  Italians  aoLOuiit  nil  trnmountain  diMitors  but 
apothecariea."*— /''iiJ/f;-;  iVorltiiet;  JIert/ordthir$, 

tramp,  s.    [Tramp,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  tramping;  an  excursion  on 
foot ;  a  walk  ;  a  journey  on  foot. 

"A  tramp  of  eome  tweuty-elght  miles  to  ArUalg."^ 
Blackio :  Lk'js  of  BigHanda  A  lilandt,  y.  85. 

2.  A  distance  walked. 

3.  The  sound  made  by  the  feet  In  coming 
In  contact  with  the  ground  in  walking  oi 
marching. 

"  Fresh  sod,  and  old  Eepulchral  stoue, 
Ketura  the  tramp  lu  varied  tone." 

Scott  :  HoKt-bg,  vl.  8X 

4.  One  who  tramps  or  wanders  about  on 
foot;  a  tramper ;  u  stroller;  a  vagrant;  a 
wandering  beggar ;  a  workman  who  wandere 
about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work. 

5.  An  iron  sole-piece  worn  beneath  the 
shoe  to  protect  the  foot  and  the  shoe  from  in- 
jury when  digging. 

6.  A  tool  for  trimming  hedges 

tramp-pick,  s.  a  kind  of  lever  of  iron 
about  four  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  breadth 
and  thickness,  taperinj;  away  at  the  lower 
end,  and  having  a  small  degree  of  curvature 
there,  something  like  the  prong  of  a  dung- 
fork,  osed  for  turaing  up  very  hard  soils.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  foot-step  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  lower  end,  on  which  tlie  workman 
presses  with  his  loot,  when  he  is  pushing 
into  the  ground. 

tramp,  *  tramp-en,  *  tramp-yn,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Low  Ger,  &.  Ger.  travipen,  trampeln  =  to 
stamp  ;  Dan.  trampe  ;  Sw.  trampa  ~  to  tread, 
to  trample  on  ;  corresponding  to  Low  Ger. 
trappen  =  to  tread  ;  Sw,  trappen  =  to  tread 
upon,  to  trample  ;  Sw.  trappa;  Ger,  treppe  = 
a  flight  of  stairs  ;  Eng.  trip.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  to  trample.  (Prov. 
<0  Scotch.) 

2.  To  wander  over ;  to  scour. 

"  The  couple  had  been  tramping  the  conntry."— • 
Daily  Chromde,  Kov.  16. 1887. 

3.  To  cleanse  or  scour  as  clothes,  by  Uead- 
ing  on  them  in  water.    {Scotch.) 

B.  IntrajisUive: 

1.  To  stiimp,  to  walk. 

"  Where  the  snow  fell  there  It  lay.  and  the  citl^enB 
tramped  ou  ita  erlap  surface.'— Zfai/^  Telegraph,  Dea 
29,  1855. 

2.  To  travel,  to  walk,  to  wander, 

"  Shoulderlni;  her  basket  of  fieb.  tramped  steadtiT 
away  towards  Fairport" — -SicoW .■  Auli^ari/,eti.  xi\-ii. 

tr£mp'-er,  «.  [Eng.  tramp,  v.  ;  •er.]  One 
who  tramps;  a  tramp,  a  stroller,  a  scamp,  a 
vagrant  or  vagabond. 

"  Xaetlilug  else  to  do  than  to  speak  wl'  Uka  Idle 

tramper  thiit  comes  about  the  town."— ^cort .-  iliart 
qf  Mid-Lothian,  cb.  xxvL 

tram'-ple,  •  tram-pel,  *  tram-pel-yn, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A  frequent-  from  tramp,  v.  (q.v.)  ; 
cf.  Diit.  trampelen;  Ger,  trampeln  =  to 
trample.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  especially,  to  tread  on 
in  scorn,  contempt,  or  tiiumph.    {Matt.  vii.  6.) 

2.  To  tread  down ;  to  prostrate  by  treading ; 
to  crush  with  the  feet, 

**  Far  from  the  cows'  and  goattf  InsultSog  crew. 
That  £ramp/«  down  the  dowers,  aud  brush  the  dew." 
Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  Georgic  iv.  IS, 

3.  To  treat  with  pride,  contempt,  or  insult ; 
to  crush. 

"  To  trample  under  foot  the  high  epirit  and  repat^ 
tlou  of  tlKit  city. "— /*.  EoUand  :  FliUarch.  p.  80k 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  stamp  rapidly  with  the  feeL 

"  So  at  last  whan  Btryu  a  Httil  wakid  were 
Ue  trampelid  fast  wltli  hiafetc.uudal  to  tere  hl«ere 
Aud  his  visage  both,  right  as  a  « tideiuaii.' 

C/uiucer  (?) ;  Tale  nf  Beryn. 

2.  To  tread  in  contempt,  scorn,  or  triumjih. 

"  Clniat  after  his  resurrection  sitting  on  his 
eepulclue,  trampling  on  the  symbol  of  Death."— 
UcynoldM  :  A  Journey  to  Flandert  *  Solland. 

3.  To  walk  roughly  ;  to  tramp. 

"  Gathered  their  aiuuias  in  the  Indian  gardens. 
trampling  througb  tliem  without  uiiy  disczetloo."— 
Backluyt:  Voyages,  Vi\.  aS.Q. 

4.  To  act  insultingly  or  scornfully. 

"  For  religious  enthusiasm  ,  .  .  places  its  chief  fflorr 
In  violatius  mid  trampling  upuu  bumau  peju»."— 
Warburton  :  Vermont,  voL  Lt.  ser.  6. 


I&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall*  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  woU,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  f6ll ;  try,  Sj^rian,    »,  ca  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  Uw. 


trample— transandine 
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trfim'-ple,  s.    (Trample,  v.] 

1.  The  sotinii  ina«le  by  feet  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  in  walking  or  marching ; 
a  tramp. 

"  Llkfl  the  trample  of  feet" 

lon'j/tltow  :  MiUt  Standith.  i. 

*  2.  The  act  of  treading  under  foot  in  scorn 
or  insult, 

"The  framp;«sndBpumof  ftll  the  otliar  damned,'  — 
iliUon     Reformation  in  England,  bk.  li. 

tr&xn'-pler,  s,  [Eng.  traini)l{e),  v. ;  •«■.]  One 
who  traniples. 

'•  To  amite 
Til"  iiijuHoiis  trampler  upon  NnLure's  law, 
That  claims  forbeamuce  even  for  h  Itrute," 

Cowpcr :  Task.  vl.  466. 

tr&mpoos',  tram-pous,  tram-pose.  v.i. 
[Traup,  i\J  To  tniuHS  to  walk,  to  lounge,  to 
wander  about.    (Amer.) 

"  I  ha<I  heeii  down  city  all  day  trampoosing  every- 
where Riiiust  to  sell  some  Btoc\i.''—Batiburton:   TM 

Cl'jckmaker,  p.  aSJ. 

trfijn'-way,  s.    [Eng.  tram,  and  way.] 

1.  A  wooden  or  iron  way  adapted  for  traniB, 
that  is,  coal-wagons;  a  tram-road. 

2.  A  railway  laid  alonj;  a  road  or  the  streets 
of  a  town  or  city,  on  which  cars  for  passengers 
are  propelled  by  horses,  steam,  electricity  or 
other  mechanical  meaua.     [Tram-eoad.] 

"  LHtle.  if  anything,  waa  said  as  to  the  suit&bility 
of  the  pier  for  the  vitirpoaes  of  a  tramvat/." — Daily 
Telegraph,  Sept.  2.  1B87 

H  The  tramway  of  England  la  known  under 
the  title  of  street  railway  in  the  United  States, 
where  its  first  development  took  place.  The 
earliest  example  was  in  the  stone  tramways  laid 
in  18;J0  in  the  Commercial  Road,  in  London, 
and  aftenvards  in  other  streets.  The  iron  track 
trauiMay  or  etreet  railway  began  with  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Railway  in  New  York  in  1831, 
In  1857  Philadelphia  and  Boston  established 
street  railways,  and  since  that  date  they  have 
rapidly  developed  until  they  are  now  possessed 
by  every  city  in  the  United  States,  the  total 
length  of  lines  bein^  over  12,000  miles.  Horeeg 
were  long  used  on  these  roads,  but  they  have 
been  partly  superseded  by  cable  power,  and 
BOW  are  being  rai'idly  set  aside  in  favor  of 
electric  traction,  while  the  railway  is  extending 
into  the  country  roads,  Englaud  and  Europe 
were  slow  in  adopting  this  improvement,  and 
are  only  now  becoming  fully  aroused  to  its 
advantage  and  convenience.  Electric  trolley 
lines  seem  destined  to  a  great  future. 

txamway-car.  s.  A  car  or  carriage  for 
passengers  running  on  a  tramway,  a  tramcar, 

tramway-man,  s.  A  man  employed 
npon  a  tramway  (q.v.), 

"The  strike  of  tramwaj/-men  at  Boston  (U.S.)  has 
ended,  an  arraiigemeut  hiiving  been  come  to  between 
the  men  and  their  employers." — St.  Jamm't  Qazette. 
Jan.  i;.  1887. 

•  tra-na'-tlon,  ».  [Lat.  tranatum,  sup,  of 
trdno  —  to  swim  across  :  traiis  =  across,  and 
jw  =  to  swim.)  The  act  of  swimming  across 
or  over ;  transnatation. 

tran9e*  *traiince,  ^traons,  ».  [Fr. 
^a?is6  =  extreme  fear,  dread  ...  a  trance  or 
swoon,  from  O.  Fr,  traiisi  —  fallen  into  a  trance 
or  swoon,  astonished,  half  dead,  pa,  par,  of 
troTUfir,  from  Lat.  transeo  =  to  go  or  pa.is 
over:  tTans  =  across,  and  eo  =  to  go;  Ital. 
trajtsire  =  to  go  forth,  to  pass  over,  to  fall 
into  a  Bwoon,  to  die.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  passage ;  especially  a  paaaage  Inside  a 
house.    (Scotch.) 

2.  An  ecstasy ;  a  state  in  which  the  soul 
teems  to  have  passed  out  of  the  body  into 
another  state  of  being,  or  to  be  rapt  into 
Tisions  ;  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  things 
#f  this  world. 

"  Impatient  of  re«tr>.tnt.  the  actlva  mind  ,  .  . 
Leaps  from  her  seat,  aa  waken'd  from  a  trance." 
ChurcMli:  ^ighL 

S.  A  state  of  insensibility,  a  swoon. 
•*  While  Hector  rose  recover'd  from  the  trance.' 

Pope     Honurr  ;  Iliad  xi,  443. 

•  4.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  confusion  ;  be- 
wlldemieut,  surprise. 

"  Both  etood,  like  old  acquaintance  In  a  trance. 
Met  for  from  home,  wondering  at  other  s  chance." 
Shakeap.  :  Rape  of  lucrece.  1,895. 

n.  Pathol.:  A  state  of  apparent  death,  with 
ghastly  pallor,  and  almost  entire  failure  of 
the  circulation  and  respiration.  Peraons  in 
this  state  liave  been  actually  buried  alive,  as 
subsequent  exhumations  have  shown. 

*  trance,  *  trannco,  v.t.    [Trance,  s.] 


1,  To  entrance  ;  to  put  into  or  as  into  a 
trance  ;  to  deprive  of  cnnaciousueas. 

'■  Twlct"  then  the  trumimt  suuiided. 
And  there  I  tolt  blui  tranc'd."    Shak«tp. :  Lear.  ▼.  a 

2.  To  affect  with  or  as  with  a  trance ;  to 
hold  or  bind,  as  by  a  spell  ;  to  charm,  to  en- 
chant. 

"Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow, 
Can  such  a  elimpBe  of  He.iveu  uestow." 

Scott :  Jlarmion.  vL  4 

*  trance,  •traunce(2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  transir 
=  to  go  over,  to  cross ;  Lat.  transeo.] 
[Trance,  s.] 

A.  Tratis.  :  To  tramp  ;  to  wander  over ;  to 
travel. 

"  Trance  the  world  over  you  shall  never  purse  bo 
much  ^uld  as  when  you  were  in  EaglRUd."— Beaumont 
i  Fletcher, 

B.  Ifiirans. :  To  stamp. 

"  Tlie  (jronnd  lie  Bpni  neth  and  he  traunceth, 
Uis  large  homes  lie  aiianiicetb. 


tran9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Trance  (1),  v.] 

*  tran9'-ed.-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  tranced;  -ly.]  In 
an  absorbed  or  trance-like  manner;  like  one 
in  a  trance. 

"  Then  stole  I  up  and  trancedfy 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone." 

7e7inyion:  Jrabian  SighU. 

"  tr&n'-ect,  s.  [See  dt-f.]  A  word  only  oc- 
curring in  Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4, 
for  which  is  now  generally  read  traject  (q.v.). 

tra-neen',  s.    [Irish.] 

Bot. :  Cynosuriis  cHstatus,   called  also  Tra- 
neen-graas.     (Britten  t&  Holland.) 
%  Not  worth  a  traneen  :  Not  worth  a  rush. 
traneen- grass,  s.    [Traneen.] 

"tran'-grdju,  'tran-gam.  *tran-game, 

s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.]  An  odd,  in- 
tricate contrivance;  a  nick-nack,  a  puzzle,  a 
toy,  a  trinket. 

"  What's  tli«  meaniug  of  all  these  tran^ama  and 
gtmcntcks?"— Jr&u<*nof-'  Sin.  John BuU.pU  IL.ch.  vL 

tranlE,  s.     [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Glo ve -making :  An  oblong  piece  from  which 
the  shape  of  the  glove  is  cut  on  a  knife  in  a 
press. 

tr^'-key*,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  kind  of  boat 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

tr&n'-kiim,  s.  [Shortened  from  trinkum- 
traiikum  (q.v.).]  An  ornament  of  dress,  a 
fallal,  a  trinket. 

"  The  shawl  must  be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other 
trankuina  of  musUu  and  lace." -~  Scott .'  St.  Ranaitt 
Well,  cb.  xvilL 

"  tr&xi-la9e',  v.t.  [Lat.  trans  =  across,  and 
Eng,  lace.]    To  transpose. 

"  The  same  letters  beluft  by  me  tossed  and  tran- 
faotfrf  dvo  hundred  tiiues."—/*«r(f«Aom.-  Eng,  Poetie, 
bk.ii. 

tr&n'-n^l,  ».  [Treenail.]  A  trenail,  or  tree- 
nail. 

"  With  a  small  trannet  of  Iron,  or  a  lai.Te  nail 
frouiid  to  a  sharp  point,  they  marlc  the  bt'^k."— 
Moxon :  ilechanical  Exitreitei. 

tr3^'-quil,  *  tr^'-qaiU.  a.  [Ft.  tranquille, 
from  Lat.  tranquillus  =  calm,  still,  quiet ; 
from  trans  =  beyond,  hence,  surpassingly, 
aud  the  base  of  quies  =  rest ;  quietus  =  quiet ; 
8p,  tranquilo  ;  Ital.  (ra7t7Mt//o.l  Calm,  peace- 
ful, qniet,  undisturbed;  not  agitated,  physi- 
cally or  mentally, 

"O  now,  forever 
Farewell  the  tran^U  mind  ;  faieweli  content.' 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  iiu  t. 

tr&n-qTiil'-li-ty,     *tran-qull-U-tee,    5. 

[Fr.  tranquilliXi,  from  Lat.  tranquiUitatem, 
accus.  of  tranquUlitas,  from  tranquillus  = 
tranquil  (q.v.)  ;  Sp,  tranquilidad  ;  Ital.  tran- 
quiUitd.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tran- 
quil ;  calmness,,  peacefuliiess,  quiet ;  free- 
dom from  disturbance  or  agitation. 

"  The  re-establish ment  of  TJlysses  in  full  peace  and 
traniiuUlity."~Pope :  Homer;  Odi/uey.    (Notes.) 

trS,n-quU-li-za'-tion.    tr&n-quH-i-za'- 

tlon,  s,  [Eng.  tranqiiilli2(e)  -ation]  The  act 
of  tranquillizing ;  the  state  of  being  tran- 
quillized. 

tr^ln-auil-lize,  *  tran-qnll-lse,   tran- 

quil-lze.  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  tranquil ;  -ice.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  tranquil,  calm,  or  quiet; 
to  soothe  ;  to  allay  when  agitated  :  to  compose, 
to  calm,  to  make  peaceful. 

"  And  tender  Peace,  aud  Jo)ra  without  p.  name, 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquillize  the  mind." 

Thomson  .  Ctuti*  of  Indolence,  11.  19. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  trnuquil,  to  cool  down. 
"  I'll  try,  as  I  rldv  la  my  chArli^t,  to  trangulUiat,"-' 
Rtchardton  :  Clantia,  v,  J». 

trfiA'-qaQ-liz-er,  s.      (Eng,  tranquinixie) ; 

-tr.]    One  wlio  or  that  which  tranquillizes. 

tr&n'-qaU-liz-Ing,   pr.  par.   or  a.    [Than- 

yUILLIZE.] 

tr^'~quil-liz-ing-ljr,  adv,  [Eng.  traiiquU- 
liziiuf ;  -ly.]  In  a  tranquil  roanner;  calmly^ 
peacefully,  quietly. 

triin'-quU-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tranquil ;  -ly.]  In 
a  tranquil  oi  undisturbed  manner ;  calmly, 
peaceably,  quietly. 

trau'-quil-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tranquil ;  -jiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tranquil,  calm, 
or  peaceful;  tranquillity,  quiet, 

tran^',  j>rp/,  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition, 
largely  used  in  composition  in  English  as  a 
prefix,  and  signifying  :  (1)  across,  beyond  :  as, 
TraHsalpine  =  across  or  beyond  the  Alps ; 
(2)  through  :  as,  frajwtix ;  (3)  change :  as, 
iraTtsform,  (rari.8flgure.  Trans-  sometimes  be- 
comes (ra-,  as  in  •tradition,  (niduce,  tramon- 
tane; and  tran-,  as  in  (ran.quil,  (ransept, 
(rauspire, 

trans-^f ,  v.t.  &  i     [Formed  ftora  the  noon 

tra^isaction  (q.v,),] 

A.  Trans. :  To  do,  to  perform,  to  carry 
through,  to  manage,  to  complete. 

"  A  country  fully  stocked  In  proportioQ  to  all  tbs 
business  It  iiiul  to  trantact."— Smith :  Wealth  <if 
Nation*,  bk.  L,  ch-  it 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  do  business  ;  to  conduct 
matters  ;  to  treat,  to  act,  to  negotiate,  to 
manage. 

"  They  hart  appointed  sir  persons  of  their  own  body 
to  trunaact  aud  conclude  with  the  lords." — Strjfpt: 
Eccle:  Mem   Benry  VIII.  (au.  IMO). 

tr3jia-&c'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  (ransac- 
iionem,  accus.  of  (ransoc/io  =  a  completion, 
an  agreement,  from  transactus,  pa.  par.  of 
traiisigo  =  to  drive  or  thi  ust  through,  to 
settle  a  matter,  to  complete  a  business  ;  trans- 
=  across,  through,  and  ago  =  to  drive;  Sp. 
transaccion;  Ital.  transazioiie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  transacts  ;  the  doing, 
performing,  or  carrying  out  of  anything ; 
management  of  any  business  or  affair  :  as,  To 
meet  for  the  (ra?isuc/io7i  of  business. 

2.  That  v/hich  is  transacted,  done,  or  per- 
fonned;  that  which  takes  place;  an  aflair, 
au  action,  a  matter  of  business. 

"  This  I  was  sorry  for.  as  I  wanted  to  make  ber  a 
present,  in  return  for  the  part  the  had  taken  In  \U 
our  tratisactioni.  private  as  well  aa  public."— (7oo*; 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  11. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  reports  or  published  volumes, 
containing  tlie  papers  or  abstracts  of  papers, 
speeches,  discussions,  &c.,  relating  to  sciences 
or  arts,  which  have  been  read  or  delivered  at 
the  meetings  of  learned  or  scientific  societies, 
and  which  have  been  considered  worthy  of 
being  published  at  the  expense  of  such 
societies  :  as,  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

11.  Civil  Law:  An  adjustment  of  a  dispute 
between  parties  by  mutual  agreement. 

tr&iia-&0'-tdr,  «,  [Lat.]  One  who  transacts; 
one  who  manages,  performs,  or  carries  out 
any  business  or  matter. 

"  God  ...  is  the  sovereign  director  and  transactor 
In  mfttt«ra  that  so  come  to  pass," — Derham:  Chritto- 
Theology,  p.  21. 

"tran-sake,  v.t.  [See  def.]  A  corruption 
of  ransack  (q.v.). 

"They  traniake  the  botome  ...  to  seke  oat  h«M 
an  halfe  peny.'— Sir  T.  Jlore:  Dialoffut.  p.  U. 

tranS'&l'-pino*  <^-  &  ^-  [^^-  transalplnu$, 
from  (rans-  =  across,  beyond,  and  alpinus  = 
pertaining  to  the  Alps.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Lying,  being,  or  situated  be- 
yond or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  gene- 
rally used  with  regard  to  Rome  ;  being  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Alps  from  Rome  ;  pertain- 
ing to  nations  living  beyond  the  Alps. 

"  Id  travellers  that  know  transalpine  (tarbs  " 

Beaum.  *  Ftet  ■  Cozconxb.  L 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a 
country  beyond  the  Alps. 

tra.na-fi.n'-dine,  a.  [Pref.  trans- ;  Eng. 
And(es),  and  sutt'.  -ine.]  Lying,  or  pertaining 
to  the  country  beyond  the  Andes. 

"fHe)  set  about  hta  TVanmndin*  eiploratloafc"— 
PaU  Malt  Oaiette,  April  80,  18M. 


b^  hS^ ;  p^t,  Jd^l ;  cat,  9011,  cboms,  91011.  ben^h ;  go.  gem ;  tliin,  thia ;  sin«  a; ;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^lat.    -iig. 
-pjfvn.  -tian  =  stiasu   -tlon,  -sioa  =  sbus ;  -fiOBf  -jioa  =  zbua.   -oloufti  -Uous*  -sIoob  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  b^l.  d^l* 
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transanimate— transcendently 


•  tP^na-in'-X-mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  tTaris-,  and 
Ens-  tininiaU  (q.v.).]  To  aninmt*  by  the  con- 
veyance of  a  soul  to  another  body. 

■'  Not  iiieu  ;  lor  what  siiark  of  humanity  t  uor  doge : 
but.  by  the  atmugest  /leTtfu/nixuHTi?  that  ever  was 
feiBTiietl  by  poeta.  very  iQcarualed.  fra't-ta-urmired 
deviU:— Dean  King:  Sermon  on  the  F%/th  of  At/- 
P(rrfi6«-|1608),l>,  SL 

•trana&n-i-ina -tion» s.  (Tbansanimate.] 
The  conveyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to 
another. 

■•  I  forbeare  to  epenke  of  the  erroneous  oplolonB  of 
these  Jewish  master*  couceniiug  tUnt  Pythagoriau 
trnniianimation  or  passage  of  the  soule  from  one  body 
toaiiother.'-B^.  ff.iH;  PharUai$m  t  ChrUlianitie. 

trliiif-at-lant'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  (roTW-,  and 
Eng.  Atlantic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lying  or  l)eing  beyond  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  on  which  the 
Bpeaker  or  writer  is. 

"  Those  TrantaOanttc  treasure*  sleep." 

Scott  -   itokeby.  L  2t. 

2.  Crossing  or  across  the  Atlantic :  as,  a 
Transatlantic  cable. 

transatlantio~provlnce»  s. 

Zool.  (&  Cie-^g.  :  One  of  the  provinces  esta- 
blished for  the  distribution  of  marine  mol- 
lusca.  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  divided  it  into 
two  divisions:  tlie  Virginian,  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Hatteras ;  and  the  Carolinian,  from 
Cape  Hatt^ras  to  Florida.  The  southern 
division  comprises  the  genera  Conns,  oliva, 
Fasciolaria,  Avicula,  and  Luti-aria  ;  the 
northern  one,  Nassa,  Columbella,  Ranella, 
Scalaria,  Calyptraea,  Bulla,  Area,  and  Solemya. 
Called  also  Pennsylvania  Province.     {English.) 

•  tranf-ca'-leil-9^,  s.  [Eng.  transcaU^i^t) ; 
-cy.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  transcalent. 

•  trans-ca'-lent,  a.  ILat.  trans  =  through, 
and  culeiis,  genit.  calejitis,  pr.  par.  of  caleo  =  to 
grow  warm.]  Pervious  to  heat ;  allowing  the 
passage  of  heat. 

tir&n'-S9end,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  trajisc^ndo  =  to 
climb  over,  to  surpass:  (mns  =across,  and 
scando  =  to  climb,  whence  ascend,  descend,  &c.; 
O.  Fr.  transceiuler ;  Sp.  transcender,  trascender; 
Ital.  transcendere.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  climb,  pass,  or  go  over. 

*'  The  shore  let  her  tramcend,  the  promont  to  deacry, 
Aud  view  about  the  point  th'   unuuinber'd  fowl 
that  fly."  Drayton :  Pol.v-Olbion,  s.  L 

*  2.  To  rise  above  ;  to  surmount. 

"Make  diMulsltlon  whether  the  unuaual  lights  be 
meteorological  impressions  not  trnnic^iding  the 
upDtT  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celestial 
bod  ies.  "—HovkI. 

3.  To  pass  over  ;  to  go  beyond. 

"  And  bids  the  Chrlatian  hope  suhlline 
Tranicend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time.' 

Scoft :  Rokcby,  vl.  L 

4,  To  surpass,  to  outgo,  to  excel,  to  exceed. 

"  With  wondering  eye*  our  martial  band3_ 
Behold  oar  dei^a  trantcending  our  commands. 
Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad  zil  384. 
C  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  climb,  to  mount. 

"To  conclude.  l>ecauee  things  do  not  easily  sink 
they  do  not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  is  a  frequent 
addition  in  human  expressions,  wliich  often  give 
distinct  accounts  of  proximity,  and  transcend  from 
one  unto  another."— Brown. 

2.  To  be  transcendent;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

"The  consistence  of  giace  and  free-will,  in  thia 
•enae,  is  no  such  transcending  mystery,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  text  in  scripture  tliat  sounds  anything 
towards  making  It  so.'—Hatnmond. 

t  For  the  ditference  between  to  transceTid 
and  to  excei,  see  Excel. 
trSii-scen'-den9e.  trS,n-s9en'-den-5y, 

s.     [Lat.  transcendentia,  from  transceiideiis  = 
transcendent  (q.v.).] 
1.  Superior  excellence;  supereminence. 

"Nature  shews  me  the  gastlinesse  of  death:  fatth 
shews  me  the  tramtcend^mcy  of  heavenly  glory."— Bp. 
ffaH:  .select  Thowjhtt.  h  83. 

•  2.  Exaggeration  ;  elevation  above  truth. 

*'  It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a 
man.  and  the  security  of  a  God  :  this  would  h.ive  done 
better  in  poesy,  where  trantcendencie*  are  more  al- 
lowed.'—fli  con  .■  Euayt. 

tr&n-S9end'-ont,  a.  &  s.    (Fr.  transcendant, 
from  Lat.  transcendens,  pr.   par.  of  transcendo 
=  to    transcend    (q.v.);    Sp.    &    Ital.   tran- 
scendente.'\ 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Very  excellent ;  anperior  or 
supreme  in  excellence  ;  surpassing  all  others. 

"  But  the  glory  of  these  men.  eminent  as  they  were, 
a  cast  Into  the  shade  by  the  transcendent  lustre  of 
one  immortal  name."— ifocauJay  -■  Siat.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 


2.  Metaphysics : 

(1)  A  term  applied  by  Duns  Scotus  and  the 
Schoolmen  to  any  conrept  of  wider  sigiiitlca- 
tiun  than  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  and  conse- 
quently containing  them  under  it.  [Cate- 
gory.1 

"  This  concept  [of  Being]  ...  is  a  transcendent  con- 
cent, fur  not  only  the  suliatantial  is,  but  aUo  the  acil- 
deiiUl  M  ;  in  like  maiuier  It  is  more  general  tbHii  tlie 
concepts  God  and  the  World,  for  b'-i'-g  la  a  predicate 
of  hoih."—L'eberweg :  Hat.  PhUos.  (Eng.  ed.).  i.  456. 

(2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  that  which  goes 
wholly  lieyond  experience,  or  deals  with  or 
treats  of  matters  wholly  beyond  experience. 

"  But  another  road  leAda  to  the  same  transcendent 
questions— rranJcendcTit  l>ecau8e  they  treat  the  forms 
of  human  thought  not  merely  as  logically  antecedent 
to  the  products  of  exj)erience.  but  bec.iuse  tiiey  «  ply 
tliese  furins  to  probleuiB  where  eitperieuce  wants 
d&lA."— Wallace:  /Tanf,  p.  180. 

B.  -45  suhstaniive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  surpasses  or 
excels  ;  something  supremely  excellent. 

2.  Metaph.  :  A  transcendent  concept ;  a 
transcendental  (q.v.). 

trJin-S9eii-dent-al,  a.  &  «.     [Eng.  tran- 
scendent ;  -at.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  LaJigvage : 

1.  Surpassing  all  others ;  transcendent ; 
supremely  excellent ;  supereniinent. 

"Though  the  deity  perceiveth  not  pleasure  nor  pain, 
as  we  do;  yet  be  nmat  huve  a  iieifect  mid  tra'ncen- 
dental  perception  of  these,  and  of  all  other  things,  — 
Grew:  Cosmologia. 

2.  Abstrusely  speculative;  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  everyday,  or  common  thought  and 
experience ;  heuce,  vague,  obscure,  fantastic, 
extravagant. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  Applied  to  a  quantity  which 
cannot  be  expressed  by  a  finite  number  of 
algebraic  terms— that  is,  by  the  ordinary 
operations  of  algebra— viz.,  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  division,  raising  to 
powei-s  denoted  by  constant  exponents,  and 
extiaction  of  roots  indicated  by  constant  in- 
dices. Transcendental  quantities  are  of  three 
kinds,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigono- 
metrical. The  first  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
logarithms,  as  :  log  V'  l-i,  a  log  x,  &c. ;  the 
second  are  expressed  by  means  of  variable 
exponents,  as ;  a^,  f'-^,  ba^cu,  &c. ;  the  third 
are  expressed  by  means  of  some  of  trigone- 
metrical  functions,  as  :  sin  z,  tan  •/ 2-r>, 
ver-sin  (ax  —  b),  &c. 

2.  Metaphysics: 

(1)  A  term  used  by  the  Schoolmen  in  the 
same  sense  as  Transcendent,  A.  2.  (l)(q.v.). 

"  Being  Is  transcendental  .  .  .  Aa  Being  cannot  be 
Included  under  any  genus,  but  trauBceuda  them  all, 
BO  tlie  properties  or  artections  of  Being  huve  also  been 
cAUed  transcendent.'— Fleming  :  Vocabulary  qf  PhUos. 
(ed  t'Alderwoodt,  p.  60*. 

(2)  Applied  by  Kant  to  that  which  deals 
with  or  constitutes  a  category  or  categories  of 
thought, 

"A  transcendental  Inquiry,  then,  is  an  Inquiry 
not  into  things  in  general,  or  any  )jarttcular  sort  ol 
things  but  into  the  conditions  in  the  nienUl  consti- 
tution wiiich  make  us  know  or  estimate  things  in  the 
way  we  do."—  Wallace  .  Kant.  pp.  159,  160. 

*  B.  As  substantive: 
Metaphysics : 

1.  The  same  as  Transcendentalist  (q.v.). 

2.  A  concept  transcending  the  Aristotelian 
categories.     [Cateuorv.  ] 

"The  three  properties  of  Being  commonly  enumer- 
ated are  lomm,  verum.  nuH  bonunu  To  these  aoiiie  add 
aliquid  and  res:  and  these,  with  eiis.  make  the  eii: 
transcendentals.  But  res  and  aliquid  mean  only  the 
same  aa  ens.  The  first  three  are  properly  called  tran- 
icenJentals.  as  these  only  are  ji.'uisions  or  affections  of 
being,  as  being.— /7«minj; .'  Vocabulary  of  Pluloi.  (ed. 
Calderwood),  p.  604. 

transcendental-anatomy,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  highest  department  of  anatomy ; 
that  which,  after  details  have  been  ascer- 
tained, advances  to  the  consideration  of  the 
type  or  plan  of  structure,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  several  parts,  and  the  tlieoretical 
problems  thus  suggested. 

transcendental-curve,  s. 

Math.  :  A  curve  such  as  cannot  be  defined 
by  any  algebraic  equation,  or  of  which,  when 
it  is  expressed  by  an  equation,  one  of  the 
terms  is  a  variable  quantity. 

transcendental-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  expressing  a  relation 
between  transcendental  quantities.  [Tran- 
scendental, A.  H.  1.1 


transoendental-fonctlon.  f. 

Math. :  A  function  in  which  the  relatlo& 
between  the  function  and  variable  is  expreaaed 
by  means  of  a  transcendental  equation. 

transcendental-llne,  s.  A  line  whose 
equation  is  transcendental. 

transcendental-trutlis,  s.  pi. 

Philos.  :  A  term  proposed  by  Stewart  for 
what  the  Scotch  philosophers  call  "principles 
of  common  sense"— the  moral  law,  human 
liberty,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  {Reid:  Works  (ed.  Harail- 
tou),  note  A,  §  5.) 
trSji -S9en- dent'- al- ism,  s.  [Eng.  tran- 
scendental; -ism.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transcendental. 
IL  Technically  I 
1.  Philosophy : 

(1)  A  term  api'lied  to  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy from  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  tian- 
scendental  by  Kant,  who  gave  it  a  meaning 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  it  till  then 
bore.  The  Tianscendentalisiu  of  Kant  in- 
quires into,  and  then  denies,  the  possibility 
of  Knowledge  respecting  what  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  experience.  Kant  distinguished 
knowledge  into  a  priori  (not  originating  in 
experience)  and  a  pusteriori  (derived  from  ex- 
perience), thus  giving  to  the  phrase  a  priori 
knowledge  a  meaning  difterent  from  that 
which  it  had  borne  in  philosophy  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle  ;  and  he  applied  the  epithet 
transcendental  to  the  knowledge  that  ct-rtain 
intuitions  (such  as  Time  and  Space)  aud  con- 
ceptiona,  to  which  he  gave  the  Aristotelian 
name  of  Categories  [Kantian-philosophy], 
were  independent  of  experience.  Necessity 
and  strict  univer.sality  are  for  Kant  the  sure 
signs  of  non-empirical  cognition.  Transcen- 
dental philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of  the 
merely  speculative  pure  reason  ;  for  all  moral 
practice,  so  far  as  it  involves  motive,  refers  to 
feeling,  and  feeling  is  always  empirical. 

"  Kant's  philosophy  describes  Itself  aa  TramceTt. 
dentalUm-  The  word  causes  a  shudder,  aud  aiigyesta 
things  unutterable.  Not  less  terrible  is  the  term  a 
priori.  But  in  either  caae  a  little  care  carries  the  stu- 
dent safely  iwat  these  lions  in  the  way.  Ho  must  first  of 
all  diainiss  the  popular  aaaociatiuus  that  chug  to  tu 
words."— ir<i/(ace.-  Kane.  p.  159. 

(2)  Applied  also  to  the  philosophy  of  Scliel- 
ling  and  Hegel,  who  assert  the  identity  of  the 
subject  and  object.  Their  transcendentalism 
claims  tu  have  a  true  knowledge  of  all  things, 
material  and  immaterial,  human  and  divine, 
so  far  as  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  know- 
ing them.     [Identity,  1  3.] 

(3)  Often  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  of  any 
philosophy  which  the  speaker  considers  vague 
and  illusory. 

2.  Theol. :  The  name  given  to  a  religious 
movement  in  New  England  in  1S39,  in  which 
Emerson  and  Channing  took  a  prominent  part. 
It  is  thus  described  in  the  Memoirs  oj  Mar- 
garet Fuller  Ossoli  (li.  181,  182) : 

"  iranscendentalism  was  an  assertion  of  the  la- 
alienable  integrity  of  man;  of  the  immanence  <« 
Divinity  In  instinct  ...  On  the  eomewUat  stunted 
Btock  of  Unitarlanism,  whose  characteristic  dogma 
was  trust  In  human  reason  as  coirelalive  to  Supreiue 
Wisdom.  h;ui  been  grafted  German  Idealism,  as  taught 
by  masters  of  moat  various  schools— by  Kant  and 
Jacol.i.  Fichte  and  Novalis.  bchellmg  and  Heuel. 
Schleirmacher  and  de  Wette  ;  by  Mailame  de  &l,iel. 
Cousin.  Coleridge,  and  Carlyie;  and  the  result  was  a 
va^ue  yet  exalting  conception  of  the  ginllike  nature  ol 
the  human  spirit  Traf,scendentath,n.  ns  yie^f^d  by 
Its  di.tciples.  WHS  a  pilgrimage  from  the  idolatrous 
world  of  creeds  and  rituals  to  the  temple  of  th« 
Living  God  In  the  soul." 

tr^-scSn-dent-al-ist.  5.  [Eng.  tran- 
scendeiital;  -ist.]  One  who  believes  in  tran- 
scendentalism (q.v.). 

"  lu  religion  the  typical  transcendentalist  might  be 
a  sublimated  tlieiat:  he  was  not,  in  any  acL-eptod 
sense,  a  Christian.  He  believed  in  no  dcvil,  iu  no 
hell,  lu  no  evil,  iu  no  dualism  of  auy  kind,  m  no 
spiritual  authority,  in  no  Sjh  iMir.  in  no  Church.  He 
was  humanitarian  and  optimiflt.  Uia  faith  had  no 
backward  look;  its  essence  was  aspimtlou.  not  con- 
trition.'"—fierwv.-  iielig.  Encyclof.  (ed.  ScbaJT),  iii. 
2.382. 

•  tran-89en-den-tai'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tran- 
scendental; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing 
transcendental. 

tr^-S9en-dent'-al-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  tran- 
scendent<d;  -ly.]  In  a  transcendental  manner 
or  degree  ;  supereminently,  preeminently. 

-The  law  of  Cliristianitv  is  eniiueutly  aud  tran- 
tceiidentally  called  the  word  of  truth.'—''-  th  &er- 
mons. 

trin- seen'- dent -IJ?,  ad"-  (Eng.  (ran- 
sctndent:  -ly.]  'la  R  transcendant  manner  or 


ate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what.  l&ll.  father:  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ofil),  oiire,  Qnlte,  our,  riile,  fiiU:  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  o;  ey  =  a;  au  =  l£W. 
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degree ;   supereminently  ;  by  way  of  excel- 
lence ;  preeminently. 

"The  Rverntje  EnglUliman  Is  a  highly  liunginiitlve, 
deHcfttely  jEjthotic,  su'-tly  crltlcsl,  i»ml  t ran scfiidf  illy 
philosopblciil  heiug.'—DuiJi/  Telegraph,  Jau.  2,  IBM. 

•tr&n-S9en'-dent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tran- 
scentLnt  ;  -ii^-^s.)  "The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transcendent ;  superior  or  supreme  excellence. 

"I(  I  cannot  obUliie  the  measure  of  your  tmn- 
tcendentnessA."— Montagu  ■  Appeals  to  C<8Siir.  ch.  vlii. 

•tr^-S9end'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transcend; 
-iWc.)  Capable  of  being  climbed,  leaped,  or 
passed  over. 

"  It  appears  that  Romulus  slew  his  brother  because 
he  attemiited  to  Itap  over  a  sacred  and  inaccessible 
place,  ana  to  render  it  tntnsceitftible  and  profaue."— 
Tr.inslation  of  PliUarch'i  iioralt.  II.  354. 

•  tr^-S9en'-Sioil,  s.  [Lat.  transcensus,  pa. 
par.  oi  transcendo  =  to  transcend (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  passing  ;  passage. 

"  An  e^-hoing  valley,  many  a  field 
Pleasant,  and  wishfull,  did  hia  passage  yield 
Their  safe  trans<:eittinn." 

Chipnum:  Homer;  Bymneto  JTermes. 

•  trSjis'-cd-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  trans  =  through, 
and  co/o=  to  strain.]  [Colander.]  To  strain, 
to  cause  to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  colander. 

"The  lungs  are.  unleM  pervious  llkeaspnnge,  unfit 
to  imbibe  and  transcQtata  the  air."—S<iro«s/:  On 
Consumption, 

•trSjis-co-la'-tion,  s.  [Transcolate.]  The 
act  of  transcolating  or  straining. 

tr&n^-con-ti-nent'-al,  o.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  E\\^.  continental  {<\.\ .).'\  Passing  or  going 
across  a  continent. 

"  No  BQch  grant  as  one  hundred  million  acres  o( 
fine  land  was  ever  uiaile  by  the  promoters  even  of  a 
transcontinental  railway  within  the  confines  of  the 
United  States."— ZJur/y  Telegraph,  Nov.  11.  1885. 

•  triill^-COr'-pdr-ate,  v.i.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  corporate  q.v.).]  To  pass  from  oue  body 
to  another. 

"The  Pythagoriaos  and  transcorporating  philo- 
•ophera." — Browne:  (Tme  Buriat,  ch.  iv. 

•  tr3jl-8crib'-blcr»  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng  scribbler  (q.v.).]  One  who  transcribes 
hastily  or  carelessly;  hence,  a  mere  copier; 
a  plagiarist. 

"Thirdly,  he  f Aristotle]  hai  sufTered  vastly  from 
the  trtinacribblen,  as  all  authors  of  great  brevity 
Iiece33.arily  must."— flrav-'  To  Dr.  IC/iarron.  Dec,  1746. 

tr^in '  scribe',  i\t.  [Lat.  transcribo,  from 
tra/is  =  across,  over,  and  scribo  =  to  writ*! ; 
Fr.  transcrire;  Sp.  transcrihir,]  To  write 
over  again,  or  in  the  same  words  ;  to  copy. 

"  He  was  the  most  aud^tcious  of  literary  thieve^ 
ftnd     tran.%cribed     without    acknowledgment,     whole 

eges  from  authora  who  had  preceded  him." — JIacatt- 
y  .  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  xit. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  transcribe 
and  to  copy,  see  Copy. 

trSn-scrib'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tra-nscrih(fi) :  -er.] 
One  who  transcribes  or  writes  from  a  copy  ; 
a  copier  ;  a  copyist. 

"  The  addition  of  a  single  letter  (and  that  a  letter 
which  transcriberB  have  been  very  apt  to  omit)  to  the 
word  Ihat  now  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  will  give  it  that 
plural  form  which  the  Seventy  have  expressed."— fip. 
Sonley :  Sermotis,  vol.  IL,  ser.  26. 

trSn'-Script,  s.  [Lat.  transcriptnm,  neut. 
sing,  of  traiiscriptiis,  pa.  par.  of  (rajtscri&o  = 
to  transcribe  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  trascritto] 

1,  A  writing  made  from  and  according  to 
an  original ;  a  writing  or  composition  con- 
sisting of  the  same  words  as  the  original ;  a 
copy  from  an  original. 

"  Episcoplus  replyed,  that  he  had  none  handsomely 
written  ;  if  the  synod  would  have  iiatience,  he  wovild 
cause  a  fair  transcript  to  l>e  drawn  lor  them." — Hales: 
Letter  from  Synotl  of  Dort,  Dec,  IS19. 
*  2.  A  copy  of  any  kind  ;  an  imitation. 
**  Qaze  ou  cre.'vtion's  model  in  thy  breast 
Unveiled,  nor  wonder  at  the  tmnscript  more  " 
Young :  Night  Thoughts,  Ir. 

tr&n-scrip'-tloil,  s,     [Lat.  transcriptlo,  from 
transcriplns,  pa.  par.  of  (rmiscrido  =  to  tran- 
scribe (q.v,);   Fr.  transcription;   Ital.   (ran- 
9CTizione.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  transcribing  or  copying  from 
an  original. 

"  Exempt  from  the  avocations  of  civiillfe.  incapable 
of  literary  exertions  from  the  want  of  bonlts  and 
opportunities  of  improvement,  they  devott:d  the 
frequent  intervals  of  religious  duty  to  the  tmiurrip- 
tion  of  authors  whom  they  ofteu  little  underatood." — 
Knox  :   Essay,  No.  135. 

2.  A  transcript,  a  copy. 

"  3y  their  transcription  they  fell  into  the  bands  of 
others."— V*'a^to«  .-  Life  of  II ooker. 


II.  Music:  Tlie  arraiigenuMit  or  modification 
of  a  cuiupoijitiou  for  some  instrument  or  voice 
other  ttian  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
written. 

tr&n-SCrip'-tion-al,  a.  [Etig.  transcription; 
-al.]     Of  nr  pertaining  to  transcriptiun. 

"lHe|  flouts  at  (ra 'ucrtpfiono:  probability. "—.<ca* 
OTJiy,  April  *.  1884,  p.  2Si. 

*  tran-scrlp'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  transcript; 
-ii'e.J  Done  us  from  a  copy ;  having  the 
character  of  a  transcript,  copy,  or  imitatii^ii. 

"Excellent  and  useful  authors,  yet  beinn  eltliL-r 
tramcriptioe,  or  following  common  relations,  tlicir 
accounts  are  not  to  I  o  swallowed  at  large  or  enter- 
taiueil  without  all  circumspection,"  — Browne :  Vulgar 
ErrouiS. 

*  tr^-scrip'-tive-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  tran- 
scriptice  ;  -hj.]  In  a  transcriptive  manner  ;  in 
manner  of  a  copy. 

"  Not  a  few  transcript ioely  subscribing  their  names 
to  other  men's  endeavours,  transcribe  all  they  have 
written."— flrowrtf  .    \'ulgar  Erroun,  Ijk.  I.,  ch.  vi. 

*  trans-our',    ■  trans  -  curre,  v.i.    [Lat. 

transcurro  :  trans  =  across,  and  cwrro=  to 
run.]    To  run  or  rove  to  and  fro. 

"By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  doth  not 
spatiate  and  transcurre.  '—Bacon  :  iVat.  Bitt.,  j  Tin. 

*  trans-cur' -ren9e»  s.     [Lat.  transcurrens, 

pr.  par.  of  ^ni'iiscurro  =  to  transcur  (q.v.).] 
A  running  or  roving  liither  and  thither. 

*  trans-cur'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  transcursio,  from 

trunsyinrsus,  pa.  par.  of  transcurro  =to 
transcur  (q.v.).]  A  rambling  or  roving;  a 
passage  beyond  certain  limits  ;  a  deviation. 

"  Which  cohesion  may  consist  in  .  .  ,  transcursion 
of  secondary  substince  through  this  whole  sphere  of 
life  which  we  cill  a  spirit."— Jf'<r« .■  Immort.  of  thv 
Soul.  bk.  i.,  ch.  vL 

*  trans -cur*- si  ve,  a,     [Transcdb.]    Ram- 

blin-. 

'■  In  this  transcurtio*  ••portory."— A'ojAe.-  Lenten 
atujfe. 

*  tranj-di'-a-lect,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  dialect  (q.v.),]  To  translate  or  render 
from  one  dialect  into  another. 

"  But  now  the  fragments  of  these  poema.  left  us  by 
those  who  did  not  write  in  Doric,  are  in  the  common 
di.ilect.  It  is  plain  then  they  have  been  trans- 
dialected."—  Warhurton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  11,.  §  iii. 

*  trans 'due' -tlon»  s.  [Lat.  tranMuctus,  pa. 
par.  of  transdiico  :=  to  lead  across  or  over; 
(raHs=  across,  over,  and  rfuco  =  to  lead.] 
The  act  of  leading  or  carrying  over. 

*  transe^  s.    [Trance.] 

*  tr^ns-earth',  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng 
earth  (q.v.).]    To  transplant. 

"  Fruits  of  hotter  countries  transearthed  in  colder 
climates  have  vigour  enough  in  themselves  to  be 
fructuoua  according  to  their  nature."— /"<;/( Aam  ; 
liesolve*,  19. 

*  tran^-el'-e-ment.  *  trans-eV-e-men- 
tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng.  element.] 
To  change  or  transpose  the  elements  of ;  to 
transubstantiate. 

"  Theophylact  useth  the  same  word  :  he  that  eateth 
me,  liveth  by  me  ;  while  he  la  in  a  cerUiin  manner 
mingled  with  me,  and  i^  transclemented  or  changed 
into  mn."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Real  Presence,  5  1-. 

*  trSji§-el-e-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Trans- 
ELEMENTATE.]  Ttie  cliangc  of  tlie  elements  of 
one  body  into  those  of  another,  as  of  tlie 
bread  and  wine  into  the  actual  body  of  Clirist ; 
transubstantiation. 

"  The  name  of  transelementation,  which  Theophy- 
lact dl<l  uae.  seenks  to  approach  nearer  to  signify  the 
propriety  of  this  mystery,  because  it  signifies  a 
cliange  even  of  the  firtt  elements  ;  yet  that  word  is 
harder,  and  not  sufBciently  accommod.'^te:  for  it  may 
signify  the  resulution  of  one  element  into  another,  or 
the  resolution  of  a  mived  body  into  the  elements."  — 
Jtremy  Taylor:  Real  Presence,  j  12. 

tran-sen'-na,  s.  [Lat.  =a  net,  reticulated 
work.] 

Christ.  Antiq.  :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
carved  lattice- work  or  grating  of  marble, 
silver,  &c.,  used  to  shut  in  the  shrines  of 
martyrs,  allowing  the  sacred  coffer  to  be  seen, 
but  protoi^ting  it  from  being  handled,  or  for 
similar  protective  purposes. 

tran' -sept*  "  trS.n-S9ept.  s.  [Lat.  tran, 
for  trans  —  across,  and  septum  =  an  enclosure, 
from  septus,  pa.  par.  of  sepio  =  to  enclose; 
scepes  =  a  Iiedge.] 

Arch.:  Tliat  part  of  a  church  which  is 
placed  between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  ex- 
tending transversely  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  building  the  form  of  a  tross.  The 
transept  was  nut  originally  symbolical,  but 
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was  derived  from  the  transverse  hall  or  gallery 
in  the  ancient  basilicas,  at  the  upper  end  of  tta« 
nave,  its  length  being 
equal  to  tlie  united 
breadth  of  the  nave 
and  aisles.  This  ac- 
cidental approxima- 
tion to  the  form  of  a 
cross  was  perceived 
by  later  arcldtects, 
who  accord  ingly 
lengthened  the  tran- 
sept on  each  side 
so  as  to  make  the 
ground  plan  of  the 
c h  u  r c  li  completely 
cruciform. 

"  The  pediment  of  the 
Bouthem  transept  is  piu- 
iiacled.  not  Inelegantly;, 
with  a  flourished  crosa." 
—  Warton:  Hist,  of  Kid- 
dington,  p.  8. 

*  trSn-sex'-idn    (x 

n*j    IreTi^      s        fPrpf    A- South  Transept;  a  Nortk 

as    KSni,    S.       lliei.        Transept:    c.    Choir;    D. 

trans- ;  Kng.  sex,  and       Nave;  t  Dome. 

suff.   -tore.]      Change 

frotn  one  sex  to  another.    (See  extract  under 

transfeininate.) 

"  trans-fem'-i-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  fraiw  = 
acrnss,  over,  and  /emina  =  a  woman.]  To 
change,  from  a  male  to  a  female. 

"  It  much  imi>eachetl)  the  Iterated  transexlm  of 
hares,  if  th^t  be  true  which  some  physicians  atHrui, 
that  tmnHinutatitin  of  sexes  was  only  so  In  opinion, 
and  that  tlinse  t  ran 'fr  minuted  persons  wrre  really 
men  at    first." — Browne:    Vulgar    Erroun. 

tr^ns-fer',  v.t.  [Lat.  (raTjs/ero  =  to  trans- 
port, to  carry  across  or  over  ;  trans  =  across, 
over,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  carry ;  Sp.  trans- 
ferir,  trasferir ;  Itai.  tran^erire,  trasferire ; 
Fr.  transferer.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  convey  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another ;  to  transport  or  remove  to  another 
place  or  person  ;  to  pass  or  hand  over.  (Gene- 
rally with  to,  into,  or  unto,  rarely  with  on.) 

"  Or  here  to  combat,  from  their  city  far. 
Or  back  to  lUon's  walls  tran^ifer  the  war," 

Po/it:  Homer;  Iliad  x.  483. 

2.  To  make  over  the  possession,  riglit,  or 
control  of;  to  convey,  as  a  riglit  from  one 
pei'son  to  anotlier;  to  sell,  to  give;  as,  To 
transfer  land,  To  transfer  stocks. 

II,  Lithog. :  To  produce  a  facsimile  of  on  a 
prepared  stone  by  means  of  prepared  paper 
and  ink.    [Transfer,  5.,  It.  1.] 

"In  Kuehn's  mode  of  making  pictures  by  transfer, 
the  different  ci  Jours  requisite  fur  a  picture  are  i>rint«a 
on  siKed  paper  and  successively  tran^errcd  to  • 
Japanned  plate."— A'niflftf;  Diet.  Mech.,  a.  v.  Transfer. 

trans'-fer,  s.    [Transfer,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  removal  or  conveyance  of  a  thing 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another ;  trans- 
ference. 

"He  would  not,  however,  part  with  it  till  he  had 
the  cloth  in  his  posseanton.  and  as  there  could  be  no 
tranter  nf  property,  if  with  equal  cautii^n  I  had 
Insisted  upon  the  same  condition,  I  ordered  the  cloth 
to  be  handed  down  to  him."— Coo*;  Pirse  Voyage, 
bk.  11.,  ch.  li. 

2.  The  act  of  conveying  right,  title,  or  pro- 
perty, whether  personal  or  real,  fioni  one 
person  to  anottier,  by  sale,  deed,  or  otherwise. 

"Cheques.  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  are 
all  tr<inafers.  aa  they  all  transfer  a  riuht  due  to  oue 
party  from  a  second  in  favour  of  a  third.  But  in  the 
money  market  and  Stock  Exchange,  the  term  has  a 
more  strictly  technical  me.'iuiiig,  and  by  transfer  is 
understood  the  surrender  b^  one  party  in  favour  of 
another  of  the  right  to  dividends,  annuities,  &c., 
derived  from  the  shares  of  public  companies.  Govern- 
ment funds,  foreign  stocks,  and  the  like."— //fCwH." 
Counting-house  Diet. 

3.  The  deed  or  document  by  which  right, 
title,  or  property  in  anything  is  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another. 

4.  Tliat  which  is  transfirred. 

5.  A  scheme  of  conveyance  from  one  tranii- 
portation  line  to  another,  for  passengers,  bag- 
gage, or  freight.     ( V.  S.) 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Lithog.  :  An  impression  taken  on  paper, 
cloth,  &c.,  and  then  laid  upon  an  object  and 
caused  to  adhere  thereto  by  pressure.  In  en- 
graving, a  tracing  may  be  made  in  pencil  and 
transferred  to  the  ground  by  running  through 
the  plate-press. 

2.  Afil. :  A  soldier  transferred  from  one 
troop  or  company  to  another. 

^  Transfer  of  Land  Acts  : 

Law  :  Various  enactments  designed  to  regu- 
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Uite  cbangee  in  the  ownership  of  land.  Various 
such  atta  have  been  pa^ed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  each 
stattf  having  its  own  system,  so  that  consider- 
able diversity  of  method  exists.  Kflorts  to 
simplify  land  transfer  have  been  made,  witli 
more  or  less  success,  the  most  radical  change 
from  old  methuds  being  that  adopted  in  some 
of  the  Australian  colunies,  in  wliich  a  complete 
government  registiy  is  kept  of  all  transfers 
and  charges  against  land,  so  that  a  sale  can  be 
consummated  without  tlie  labor  and  expense 
of  searches  and  a  clear  title  be  obtained  in 
little  time  and  at  a  small  cost.  In  England 
improved  methods  of  transfer  have  been 
adopted  to  some  extent 

transfer -book,  ».  A  register  of  the 
transfers  of  property,  stock,  or  sliares  from 
one  person  to  anotlier. 

transfer-days,  s.  pi.  Days  fixed  by  the 
Bank  of  Englaml  for  the  transfer,  free  of 
charge,  of  Consols  and  other  Government 
stocks.  These  days  are  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thuisday,  and  Friday,  before 
thiee  o'clock.  On  Saturday  transfers  may 
bo  made,  but  a  transfer-fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  then 
charged. 

transfer-paper,  s.  Prepared  paper  used 
by  lithographers,  or  for  copying  in  a  press. 

transfer-printing,  s.  A  name  applied 
to  anastatic  printing  (q.v.),  and  similar  pro- 
cesses. 

trans-fer-a-l»a'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  iraiisfer- 

able  ;    -ity.]  '  The  quality  or  state  of  bemg 

transferable. 
tr&ns-fer'-a-ble,  *  trans-fer'-ra-ble, 

*  trans-fer'-ri-ble,  a.     [Eng.  transfer; 

■able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transferred  or  conveyed 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another. 

"  We  have  takeu  uotice  in  the  ctinpter  on  Judge- 
ment of  the  trarnferrable  nature  of  ««seut,  and  huw 
it  paasea  from  the  [iremiaaea  to  the  conclusion.  — 
Search  :  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  L.  pt.  ii..  ch.  iviit 

2.  Capable  of  being  legitimately  passed  or 
conveyed  into  the  possession  of  another,  and 
conveying  to  the  new  owner  all  its  claims, 
rights,  or  privileges :  as,  A  note,  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  other  evidence  of  property,  is 
tra>\sferaite  by  endorsement. 

trans-fer-ee',  trans -fer-ree',  s.  [Eng. 
transfer;  -ee.]  The  person  to  whom  a  trans- 
fer is  made. 

tran8-fer'-en9e,    t  tran8-fer'-ren9e,  s. 

[Eng.  tranter;  -ence.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  transferring  ;  the 
act  of  conveying  from  one  person  or  place  to 
another ;  transfer. 

"  By  the  were  [ranifferrence  of  the  concerns  of  Ton- 
qnliJ,  aloug  with  those  of  Madagascar,  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  (;oluutes  to  the  Department  of  I-  oieign 
AITaira. "—Statdarti,  Jau.  18.  1866. 

2.  Scots  Law ;  That  step  by  which  a  defend- 
ing action  is  transferred  from  a  person  de- 
ceased to  his  representatives. 

•trans-fer-og'-ra-pliy,  s.  [Eng.  transfer; 
0  connect.,  and  Gi.'-ypa*"  (gra]>hc)=ta  write.) 
The  act  or  art  of  copying  inscriptions  from 
ancient  tombs,  tablets,  &c. 

trans -fer'-rer,  s.    [Eng.  transfer,  v. ;  -er,] 

1.  One  who  transfers ;  one  who  executes  a 
transfer. 

2.  A  base-plate  for  an  air-pump  receiver, 
which  enables  the  exhausted  receiver  to  be 
removed  from  the  air-pump. 

•trans-fer-ri-bil'-i-tj?,  «.    [Tbansfee- 

ABILITY.) 

*  trans-fer'-ri-ble,  a.    [Transferable.] 

trans-fer'-ror,  s.    [Eng.  transfer;  suff.  -or.) 
[Tbassfebrer.) 
Law :  The  person  who  makes  a  transfer. 

•trans-fig-ur-ate,  *  trans-f  ig'-n-rate, 

v.t.  [Fonaed  irom  transJiguration{q.v.).]  To 
transfigure. 

trans-fig-ur-a-tlon,  trans-fig-u-ra- 
tion,  'trans-fig -ur -a- ci-oi>,  s.    [Fr. 

transfiguration,  from  Lat.  Iraits/isurttttoilCTl, 
accus.  of  transfiguratio  =  H  transfiguring,  from 
transfiguratiis,  pa.  par.  of  transfigure  =  to 
transfigure  (q.v.) ;  Sp.  transfiguracion,  tras- 
figuracion;  ItaL  transfiguraziune,  trasfigura- 
zUme.] 


•  1.  A  change  of  form. 

"For  some  attribute  iminortalitle  to  the  soule : 
others  devise  a  certalue  trutufiffuration  thereof."—/'. 
Bottand :  Pllnie,  bk.  viL.  cli.  Iv. 

2.  Specif.,  the  supernatural  change  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  our  Lord  on  the  Mount. 
(Matt.  XTii.  1-9  ;  Mark  ix.  2-9.) 

"  We  are  told  by  St  Paul,  that  in  the  future  sUite. 
our  vile  bodies  shall  be  transformed  Into  the  'like 
ness  of  his  g'orlous  body,  and  how  glorious  It  ia  m 
heaven,  we  may  gutss  by  what  it  wa3  at  his  tranifiju- 
ration  here  ou  earth,  during  which  the  ecripture  re- 
lates, 'that  his  face  did  etiine  as  the  sun.  and  I113 
raiment  was  white  as  the  light'"— Botffe .'  Workt.  v. 
657. 

3.  A  feast  held  by  certain  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  on  August  (i,  iu  commem- 
oration of  such  supernatural  change. 

trans-fig'-ure,  •  tran-iyg-ure,  v.t.  [Fr. 
transfigurer,  from  Lat.  (raiw/iptjro  =  to  change 
the  liguie  of :  trans  =  across  (hence,  implying 
change),  and  ^jttra  =  figure,  outward  appear- 
ance; Sp.  tran.sfigurar,  trasfigurar ;  Ital. 
trmisfigurare,  trasfigurare.] 

1.  To  transform  ;  to  change  the  outward 
appearance  of. 

•■  Then  the  birds  again  trangflmtred, 
Rea^umed  the  eliape  of  mortala" 

LonsfeUoio :  ffiautatha,  xlL 

•  2.  To  give  an  elevated  or  glorified  appear- 
ance or  character  to  ;  to  elevate  and  glorify  ; 
to  idealize. 

trans-fix',  v.t.  [Lat.  transfixus,  pa.  par.  of 
/rans/5io  =  to  thrust  through  :  (raJis=through, 
and  figo  =  to  fix.) 

1.  To  pierce  throngh,  as  with  a  pointed 
weapon. 

■•  Quite  through  trani/Ufd  with  deadly  dart 


And  in  her  blood  yet  steemUig  fresh  embavd." 
Spemer :  /".  y..  IlL  xil.  2L 
2.  To  impale. 

"  The  butcher  bird  tranljixei  it*  prey  upon  the 
spike  of  a  thorn,  whilst  It  picks  its  bones."— i'aiei/ : 
JVat.  Theology,  ch.  xiL 

trans-fix'-lon  (x  as  ksh),  s.    (Transfix.) 

1.  The  act  of  trausUxiug  or  piercing  through. 

2.  The  state  of  being  transfixetL 

"  Sixe  severall  times  do  we  And  that  Christ  shed 
blood :  in  bis  circumcisiou.  in  his  agonie.  In  bis 
crowning,  in  his  bci'Uiging.  in  his  afSxion.  in  his 
trar\lfixion."—Bi>.  Hall:  Sermon  on  OaL  a  20. 

trans-flu'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  Iransflnen.<s,  pr.  par. 
of  transfiuo  =  to  flow  across  :  trans  =  across, 
audfiuo  =  to  flow.) 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Flowing  or  running  across 
or  through  :  as,  a  transfiuent  stream. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  used  of  water  represented 
as  running  through  the  arches  of  a  bridge. 

« trSns-flux',  «•  ILat-  transfivxus,  pa.  par. 
of  Iraii.yiiio.)  (Teansfluent.)  A  flowing 
through  or  beyond. 

•  trans' -for-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  traniforatus,  pa. 
par.  of  tra:isforo  =  to  bore  or  pierce  through  : 
(rails  =  tlirough,  and  foTO  =  to  bore.)  To  bore 
through,  to  perforate. 

trans-form',   *  trans-forme,   *  trans- 

fOUrm,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  trans/onner,  from  Lat. 
(rajl^omio  =  to  change  the  form  of:  trans  = 
across  (hence,  implying  change),  and  /ott)io= 
form  ;  Sp.  transformar,  trasfomiar ;  Ital.  fraits- 
fomuire,  trasfonnare.] 

A*  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  change  the  form  or  appearance  of  ;  to 
change  in  shape  or  appearance  ;  to  metamor- 
phose. 

"  A  strange  nervoue  convulsion  which  sometimes 
transformed  bia  countenance,  during  a  few  moments, 
int*  an  object  on  which  It  was  imi-oasible  to  look 
without  terror."- J/acau/ay  -■  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xxili 

2.  To  change  into  another  substance ;  to 
transmute  :  as,  To  transform  lead  into  gold. 

3.  To  change  ;  to  alter  to  something  else ; 
to  convert. 

'■  But  ah  1  liy  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  a.idnes3  that  I  ahow 
TranMfor^m  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woo. 

Cowper  r  To  Slary. 

'  ^.  To  change  in  nature,  disposition, 
chai-acter,  or  the  like. 

•■  Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind." 
— A'omans  XiL  i. 

*  5.  Amongst  the  mystics,  to  change,  as 
the  contemplative  soul  into  a  divine  sub- 
stance  by  which  it  is  lost  or  swallowed  up  in 
tlie  divine  nature. 
IL  Math. :  To  change  the  form  of :  as, 
(1)  To  change  tlie  form  of  a  geometrical 
figure  or  solid  without  altering  its  area  or 
solidity. 


(2)  To  change  the  fonu  of  an  algebraic 
equ.itioii  without  destroying  the  equality  of 
its  members. 

(3)  To  change  the  form  of  a  fraction  without 
altering  its  value. 

'  B.  Inlraiis. :  To  be  changed  in  form  or 
appearance  ;  to  be  metamorphosed. 

"  His  hair  trautforins  to  down,  his  flugeis  meet 
In  skinny  blms.  and  shape  his  oary  leef 

Addilon.    {Todd.) 

trans- form'- a-ble,  a.  (Eng.  transform; 
■able.]    Capable  of  being  transformed. 

trans- for -ma'-tion,  •  trans-for-ma- 
ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  transformation,  from  Lat. 
Iruirs/oniia^ioiiem,  accus.  of  (rait^/bnwilio, 
from  (rans/orniatits,  pa.  par.  of  traiisfarmo  — 
to  transform  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  fnins/orTiMcion,  tras^ 
formacion;  Ital.  transfonnaziont,  ira^omia- 
rioTi^.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  cliangiiig  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  ;  the  act  or  operation  of  changing  the 
external  appearance  of. 

"  Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  euch  mienwi, 
Such  beastly  shameless  trantformfiliott, 
By  those  Welchmtn  done,  aa  may  not  he.    ^ 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of. 

Shakeep. :  1  Henri/  /I'. ,  L  t 

2.  The  state  of  being  changed  in  form  or 
appearance  ;  a  change  in  form,  appeai-ance, 
nature,  disposition,  character,  or  the  like; 
metamorphosis. 

"What  beast  couldst  thou  Ije.  that  were  not  subject 
to  a  beast?  And  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  and 
seest  not  thy  loss  in  tra'iiformation  t—Shaktip. :  Tinum 
0/  .ithem,  Iv  3. 

3.  The  change  of  one  metal  or  substance 
into  another  :  as,  the  transformation  of  lead 
into  gold  ;  transmutation. 

*  4.  A  conversion  from  sinfulness  to  holy 
obedience. 

"  Thus  it  must  be  in  our  transformation  onwards; 
the  Spirit  of  God  doth  thus  alter  us  through  grace, 
whiles  we  are  yet.  for  essence,  the  aftme,"— i(;i.  Salt: 
The  Instate  of  a  ChriitiaiL 

*  5.  The  change  of  the  soul  into  u  divine 
substance,  as  amongst  the  mystics. 

"  6.  The  shape  or  appearance  to  which  one 
has  been  changed. 

"  My  trainformation  hath  been  washed  and  omA. 
gtUed."Shak€tp. .  Merry  Wieel,  iv.  6. 

U.  Technically: 

1.  Bio(. ;  The  series  of  changes  which  every 
germ  undergoes  in  reaching  the  embrj-onic 
condition,  either  iu  the  body  of  the  parent  or 
within  the  egg,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  species  born  in  an  imperfectly  developed 
state  present  in  tlie  couise  of  their  external 
life,  and  which  are  more  generally  known  as 
metamorphosis  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  those  chemi- 
cal changes  whereby  an  entirely  new  set  of 
compounds  is  produced,  as  when  sugar  is 
converted  by  the  aid  of  a  ferment  into  alco- 
hol and  carbonic  anhydride,  or  where  complex 
compounds  are  resolved  by  the  aid  of  de- 
structive distillation  into  simpler  substances, 
usually  called  trausforniatiou  products. 

3.  Math.  :  The  operation  or  process  of 
changing  in  form  or  expression  :  as, 

(1)  The  change  of  a  given  geometrical 
figure  into  another  of  equal  area,  but  of  a 
ditrerent  number  of  sides,  or  of  a  given  solid 
into  anotlier  of  equal  solidity,  but  having  a 
different  number  of  faces. 

(2)  The  operation  of  changing  the  fonn  of 
an  equation  witliout  destroying  the  equality 
of  its  membei-s.  All  the  operations  perlOnned 
upon  equations,  in  order  to  simplify  them  or 
to  solve  them,  are  transformations. 

(3)  The  operation  of  changing  the  form  of  a 
fraction  witliout  changing  its  value.  The 
operations  of  reducing  to  simplest  terms,  of 
changing  the  fi-actioual  unit,  &c,  are  trans- 
formations. 

i.  Pathol. :  The  morbid  change  of  one 
structure  into  another,  as  when  muscle  is 
transformed  into  fat,  or  ossitication  of  the 
heart  takes  place. 

5.  Physiol. :  The  change  which  takes  place 
in  tlie  blood  in  its  passage  from  the  artcria'.  to 
the  venous  system.  This  change  is  of  three 
kinds  :  (1)  contributing  to  the  growth  of  uon 
vascular  tissue  ;  (2)  contributing  to  the  growth 
of  the  organized  substance  of  the  various 
organs;  and  (3)  the  separation  of  mucus, 
urine,  bile,  &c.,  from  the  blood. 

6.  Theatre :  A  transformation-scene  (q.v.). 
transformation  myth,  s. 

A7ithrop. :  A  myth  which  represents  a  human 


fate   fat,  fare,  amidst,  wliat.  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  KO-  Po«. 
or.  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cUre,  ijnite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  kw. 


transformative  -  transient 
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being  us  cliaiigfd  into  an  aiiiiaal,  a  trt-e  or 
plaut,  or  sumo  inajimiatc  bciug. 

"  The  «thiii>grapblc  etuilcut  fiud»  *  carious  Intereat  i 
Id  traiit/-irmntioifm]/ths  like   Uvtil's,   kec^iliiiT   up  as 
they  Jo'  vpstijea  of    [>liili>aoiihy  o(   archaic  type."— 
r*ior;  Prim,  Cult.  (eJ.  I87S),  1l  220. 

transformation  of  energy,  s. 

Physia :  (See  extract). 

"  It  hoa  l«en  found  by  «xperluieut  that  when  one 

"  of  eiierto'  JifiJiiipeATB  or  is  txiiemied.  energy  of 

other  kliui  la  produced,  and  that,  under  proper 


klud  of  enei 

fome  other  k -  ^ 

conditions,  the  dlaappeanuice  of  any  one  of  the  ki 
kinda  of  euervy  c;m  be  mmie  t.i  give  rise  to  a  grtater 
or  less  aiuouut  of  any  uther  kind,  <Jue  of  the  aiiiipleat 
itlustrfitioua  that  can  befiveiiof  this  trantformatiou 
qfencrg-j  iflafiforJed  by  the  uscilliitions  of  a  pendulum. 
When  tiie  i>endalum  Uat  rest  in  its  loweiit  position 
it  divca  not  posaess  any  energy,  fur  it  bus  no  power  of 
setting  either  Itself  or  other  bodies  in  motion  or  of 
producing  in  them  any  kiud  of  change.  In  order  to 
aet  the  pendulum  oscillating,  work  must  be  done  upon 
it,  and  it  thereafter  possesses  an  amount  of  enerCT 
corresponding  to  the  work  thwt  has  been  expended. 
When  it  haa  reached  either  end  of  its  path,  the  pen- 
dul  um  1b  for  an  lustaut  at  rest,  but  it  poasessea  energy 
by  virtue  of  it^  position,  niu\  can  do  an  amount  of 
work  whilo  falling  to  its  lowtst  position  which  is 
represented  \<v  the  product  of  its  weight  into  the 
vertical  heiKh't  through  winch  its  centre  of  gravity 
descends.  When  at  the  luuldle  of  iu  path  the  pen- 
dulum is  iMissiug  through  its  position  of  eauililirium, 
aiul  has  no  power  of  doing  wurk  by  iallinj;  luwer  ;  but 
it  now  posseaaes  energy  by  virtue  \>t  the  v Jlucity  which 
it  has  gained,  and  thi»  energy  is  able  to  c^rry  it  up  on 
the  second  side  of  Its  lowest  pusilion  to  a  heiv;ht  uquat 
to  that  from  which  it  has  descended  on  the  tiist  side. 
By  the  time  it  reaches  this  po>itlon  the  penduiuiu 


has  lost  all  its  velocity,  but  it  has  regained  the  po 
of  falling:  this,  in  its  turn,  is  lost  as  the  pendiil 


returns  again  to  its  lowest  position,  but  at  tlie  same 
time  it  reg.tius  its  previous  velocity.  Thus  during 
every  quarter  of  an  oscillation,  the  energy  of  the  pen- 
dulum changes  from  potential  energy  of  position  into 
aclu.ll  eneivy  or  ener>^y  of  nuttinu,  or  rioe  versd."— 
GanoC  :  Physics  (ed.  Atkinson).  5  65. 

transformation  -  products,     s.   pi. 

(Tk.ansfor.mation,  II.  2.\ 

transformation -scene,  ^'i. 

Theatre :  A  gorgeuu3  st-eue  at  the  end  of  the 
opening  of  a  pantomime,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal characters  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
transformed  into  tlie  chief  cliaiacters  in  the 
harlequinade  which  Immediately  follows.  The 
transformation  -  scene  still  fonus  a  special 
feature  of  the  pantomime,  and  introduces 
tlie  characters  of  the  harlequinade,  but  there 
is  no  longer  any  change.  [Rally.]  The  name 
ias  nothing  to  do  with  the  gradual  unfolding 
and  development  of  the  scene. 

•  trans-for'-ma-tive,  a.  [Eng.  transform; 
■otiiw]  Having*  tlie  power  or  tendency  to 
trausfonu. 

trans -form' -i^m,  s.  [Fr.  transformisme.] 
Biol. ;  The  hypothesis  that  all  existing 
species  are  the  product  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  other  forms  of  living  beings  ;  and  that  the 
biological  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  are 
the  results  of  the  interaction,  through  past 
time,  of  two  series  of  factors :  (1)  a  process 
of  morphological  and  concomitant  physio- 
logical modification  ;  (2)  a  process  of  change 
In  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface. 

"  And  there  ore  two  forms  of  the  latter  revolution] 
hypothesis  :  for.  It  may  be  aasumed.  ou  the  one  band, 
tiiat  craytishes  have  come  into  existence  independently 
of  any  other  form  of  living  matter,  which  is  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Bpont&neoua  or  eoulvocal  generation,  or  ablo- 
genests;  or,  «n  the  other  hand,  we  luay  suppose  that 
crayfishes  have  resulted  from  the  inodllicatlou  of  some 
other  I'urm  of  living  mutter;  and  this  is  what,  to 
borrow  A  useful  word  fmm  the  French  language,  is 
knowu  as  trausffrmism.'—Uiu^Uy:  The  Crayfith, 
p.  318. 

•  trans-freight  (freight  as  frat),  v.i.  [See 

def.]     A  corruption  of  transfrete  (q.v.). 

"They  arm,  and  trantfreigTit ;  and  about  the  year 
089  obtain  the  rule  over  -aa.  —WaUrhoute:  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  5-2,    (1653). 

•  tr&ns-fte-ta'-tion,  $.  [Lat.  transfretatio, 
from  trans/retatus,  pa.  par.  of  fra)i5/re/o  ;=  to 
cross  the  sea;  Sp.  transfretacion,  trasfretacion.] 
[Tkansfbete.]  a  passing  over  or  crossing  a 
strait  or  narrow  sea. 


*trans-firete',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  trajisfreter,  from 
Lat.  transfrcto,  from  (raris  =  across,  over,  and 
/return  — a,  strait,  the  sea;  8p.  traTisfretar, 
tras/retar.] 

A.  Tram.  :    To  cross  or  pass  over,  as   a 
strait  or  narrow  sea. 

"  So  transfreting  the  lUyrLin  sea."        Locrine,  i.  1. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  pass  over  a  strait  or  narrow 
sea. 

"Belne  tran^ettd  and  passed  over  the  Hlrcanian 
■ea."— CrynAart .-  Habdai*. 

*trans'-fuge,  *  trins-fu'-gi-tive,  s.  [Lat. 
transfuga  ^^  a.  deserter,  from  /rarts  =  across, 
and  fugio=^tCi  fly.]     A  deserter;    a  soldier 


who  goes  over  to  llie  enemy  in  time  of  war  ; 
hence,  a  turncoat,  an  apostate. 

"The  protectlou  of  deserters  und  franifujet  is  the 
fnvnrlahle  rule  of  every  service  in  the  world.'— Ziorti 
Stifvihope:  i/itcelt.,  Sfcoiid  Sertft,  p.  IS. 

*  tr&ns -  fiind',  v.t.  [Lat.  fraTi^uTufo  =  to 
pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  to  trans- 
fuse :  tratts  =  across,  and  /undo  =  to  pour.] 
To  transfuse, 

"  Its  fgmtitud«1  best  Instrument  therefore  Is  speech, 
that  most  unturul,  proper,  and  eauie  mean  of  conver- 
sation, of  iltjiiifyiug  our  concepUoub.  of  convoy  iiig. 
and  OS  It  were  rr.ingfundlng  our  thoughts  and  our 
Iiassioiis  into  each  otter,"— florroM :  Sennottt,  vol.  L. 
ser.  a. 

trans-fii^e',  v.t.  [I^t.  tranafusus,  pa.  par.  of 
trmw/uiuio  =  to  transfuud  (q.v.);  Fr.  trans- 
/user.  ] 

*  1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  ; 
to  transfer  by  pouring. 

"Where  the  Juices  are  in  a  morbid  stat«.  If  oneoould 
suppose  all  the  unsound  Juices  taken  away  and  sound 
Juices  immediately  tranifused,  the  sound  Juices  would 
grow  luorhld."— .<r6ufhnof. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  into  another ; 
to  instil ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 

"The  virtue  of  one  generation  whs  trantfuted,  by 
the  mogick  of  example,  into  several :  and  a  spirit  of 
heroism  was  maintained  through  many  ages  of  that 
commonwealth,"—  Bolingbroke  :  Stutt^  o/  BUtory. 
Jet.  2. 

IL  Surg.  :  To  transfer  from  the  veins  or 
arteries  of  one  auitual  to  tln^se  of  another. 

*  trans -fu§'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transfuM<e); 
■able.]    Capable  of  being  transfused. 

trans- fu'-slon,  s.  [I-at.  tran^usio^  fVom 
transfususy  pa.  par.  of  transfundo  =  to  trans- 
fuse (q.v.);  Sp.  transfiLSion,  tra/iision ;  Ital. 
transjiisione,  tra/uswne.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  trans- 
fusing, or  of  pouring,  as  a  liquor,  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another ;  a  causing  to  pass  from  one 
into  another  ;  the  state  of  being  transfused. 

"  It  Ib  with  languages  afi  'tis  with  tiquora,  which  by 
tran^usiott  use  to  take  wind  from  one  vessel  to 
another."— fl'iTU'eH;  LetterM.  bk.  ii.,  let.  47. 

2.  Surg. ;  The  operation  of  transmitting 
blood  from  the  veins  of  one  living  animal  to 
those  of  another,  or  from  those  of  a  man  or 
one  of  the  lower  animals  into  a  man,  with  the 
view  of  restoring  the  vigour  of  exhausted  sub- 
jects. The  idea  of  renewing  vital  power  by 
the  transfusion  of  the  blood  seems  to  have 
been  familiar  to  the  ancients,  and  is  found  in 
the  works  of  the  alclieniists  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  imagined  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  perpetuating  youth.  The  operation 
is  now  frequently  resorted  to  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme loss  of  blood  by  haemorrhage,  esjiecially 
when  connected  with  labour.  Modern  ex- 
periments, particularly  those  of  Prevost  and 
Dumas,  show  that  the  blood  of  calves  or 
sheep  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  cat  or  rabbit 
is  fatal,  and  manmials  into  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  birds  is  transfused  die.  Tlie  experi- 
ments of  Miltie-Edwards  and  Lafond  indicate 
that  this  result  does  not  take  place  when  the 
animals  belong  to  nearly  allieil  species  ;  thus 
an  ass,  whose  blood  was  nearly  esliausted, 
recovered  when  the  blood  of  a  horse  was 
transfused  into  its  veins. 

"The  experiment  of  trann/usion  proves,  that  the 
blood  of  one  animal  will  serve  for  another." — PaXey  : 
Natural  Thi-ology,  ch,  ixv. 

*  trans-fu'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  transfus{e);  -ive.] 
Tending  or  liaving  power  to  transfuse. 

*  trSjO^-gan-get'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  (Janget'ic.]  On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
Ganges  ;  pertaining  or  relating  to  countries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 

trans  -  gress',  *  trans-gresse,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  transgressus,  pa.  par.  of  transgredwr  = 
to  step  over,  to  pass  over  :  (rafts  =  across, 
over,  and  gradior  — to  step,  to  walk;  Fr. 
iransgresser  (O.  Fr.  traiisgridir) ;  Sp.  traits- 
gredir,  trasgredir ;  Ital.  transgredire,  tras- 
gredire.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  pass  ov«r  or  beyond  ;  to  over- 
step. 

"  Apt  to  nm  riot  and  tratiMffrest  the  goal." 

Dryden,    {Todd,) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  overpass  or  overstep,  as  some  law  or 
rule  prescribed ;  to  break,  to  violate,  to  in- 
fringe. 

"  Humane  laws  oblige  only  that  they  be  not  despised, 
that  is,  that  t bey  be  not ^ran^.Trewed  without- a  reofiou- 
able  cause." — Bp.  Taylor:  Itvie  Q|^Conici«nce,  bk.  lii.. 


'  2.  To  otTeud  against ;  to  thwart,  to  vuk, 
to  cross. 

"  ^Vhy  ulve  you  peace  to  this  Intemperata  heart 
That  hath  so  Uug  tranM^reted  you?" 

Beaunu  *  fltt.     {  WtbtUr.i 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  offend  by  violating  a  hiW 
or  rule  ;  to  sin. 


^  For  the  ditlcrence  between  to  transgress 
and  to  iji/ringe,  see  iNrRiNCR. 

"  tr&ns- gress- i-ble,  a.    [Eng.  transgreas; 

-ibk.]  Capable  of  being  transgressed  ;  liable 
to  be  transgressed. 

trains -gress- Ion  (ss  aa  ah),  *  trans - 
gres-sy-on,  s.  Lfi"-  transgression,  from 
L;it.  tnuisgrf^ionevi,  accus.  of  tranJigreasio, 
from  transgressus,  pa.  par.  of  ti^anvgreiiioT ; 
Sp.  transgresion,  trnsgresion  ;  Ital,  transgres- 
jjuijw,  trasgressione.]    [Transgress.] 

1.  The  act  of  transgressing ;  the  act  ot 
breaking  or  violating  any  law  or  rule,  moral 
or  civil,  prescribed,  expressed,  or  implied. 

"  8in  is  a  traruyrarion  ol  some  law."— Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  qf  Cotucienee,  bk,  ii..  ch.  i. 

2.  A  breach  or  violation  of  any  law  or  rule  ; 
an  offence,  a  crime,  a  fault,  a  trcspa.ss,  a 
misdeed. 

"  Forgive  thy  people  all  their  trantgriMiiong."— 
1  Kitigi  viil.  60. 

*  tr^ns-gres8'-l6n-al  (ss  as  sli),  a.    [Eng. 

transgression;  -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
transgression  ;  in\olving  transgression. 

"Forgive  this  tramgresrional  rapture:  receive  my 

thanks  for   your  kind    ivltn."— Burnet :    BUr.   Ovm 

Thru. 

*  trans  -  grfiss-  ive,  a.  [Eng.  transgress ; 
■ive.]  Inclined  or  apt  to  transgress';  faulty, 
sinful,  culpable. 

"Adam  perhaps  would  have  sinned  without  the 
Bup^estlon  of  Satan,  and  from  the  transgreuive  infir- 
mities ot  himself  might  have  erred  alonft."—Broum«: 
Vtiigar  Errours,  bk.  f.,  ch.  x. 

*  trans -gress- ive- ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trans- 
gressive  ;  -ly.]  In  a  transgressive  manner;  by 
transgression. 

trans-gress  or,  *  trans-gress-our,    s. 

[Fr.  trcnisgresseur,  from  Lat.  lra}u,gr^ssorfm. 
accus.  of  transgressor,  from  transgressus,  pa. 
par.  of  transgrediar.]  [Transqeess.)  One  who 
transgresses;  one  who  violates  or  infringes  a 
law,  rule,  or  command  ;  a  sinner,  an  offender. 

"And  albeit  that  this  ryot  was  after  greuously 
shewyd  agayne  the  commons  of  the  cy  tie,  yet  it  passyd 
vnponyssTied,   for  the  great    nounibre  ot   the  Cram- 

greti<iurt."—Fabyan  :  Chronyclc  (an.  1180). 

^  tr&n  -  shape',  v.t.  [Pref.  (mws- =  across, 
hence  implying  change,  and  Eng.  shape.]  To 
alter  the  shape  or  form  of ;  to  transform. 

'■  By  a  gracious  influenced  tramhnped 
Into  the  olive,  pomegranate,  mutberr?.' 

Webatcr.    (162S.) 

triln-Ship',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng, 

ship.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convey  or  transfer  from  one 
ship  to  another. 

"Cargo  (pig  Iron)  bein^  tranihipped  to  steAmer.*— 
Daily  yews.  Feb.  1.  1S86. 

*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  pass  or  change  from  one 
ship  to  another. 

"  Transhipping  from  steamer  to  ste-amer."- ./>ai/v 
Telegraph,  Nov.  18.  1885. 

tran-ship'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
shipment.]  The  act  of  transhipping,  or  of 
transferring  from  one  ship  to  another. 

*  tran^-hu'-man,  a.     [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 

human  (q.v.).]  Beyond  or  more  than  human  ; 
superliuman. 

*  trfijlf-hu'-man-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Eng.  humanize  (q.v.),]  To  elevate  or 
transform  to  something  beyond  or  above 
what  is  human  ;  to  change  from  a  human 
into  a  higher,  nobler,  or  celestial  nature. 

*  tran'-si-enfe,  *  trSux'-ei-engy  (or  si-en 

as  shen),  s.     [Eng.  Ira7isien{t) ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  transient ; 
trans  ientn  ess. 

■•  Here,  from  time  and  traruttnce  won. 
Beauty  has  her  charms  resigned." 

Brooke :  An  Anlficm, 

2.  Something  transient,  or  not  durable  or 
permai:ent. 

"  Poor  sickly  transiencies  that  we  are,  coveting  ira 
know  not  what."— Cai-/j/?e.'  RcminUeences,  L  SIR. 

tr&n'-sient  (or  si-ent  an  shent),  a.  &  «. 

[Lat-    traiisiens,   pr.  par.    of  transeo  =  to   go 


boll,  b^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    -ing, 
-^dan,  -tian  —  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  ^>i""i    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die.  &c  =  b^l*  del. 
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transiently— transition 


across,  to  pass  away :  trom  =  aftross,  and  «o 
=  to  go.) 

Ji,  As  adjeetiix : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Passing  on  from  one  to  another. 

•■For  «e  grow  sick  luany  tliuoi  by  iiicouteloiuly 
couvenlDg  with  tne  disease;  but  "Ouiau  grm.  well 
by  ncconii'aiiyuig  tlie  healtby  :  thiu  indeed  It  Is  with 
Ihe  heiltirilies;  of  tb«  body:  it  hatb  no  (ratmenl 
JJrce  on  o  Ife^  but  the  'trfnEth  „.d  healtblu™  of 
tlie  mlDde  carries  with  it  a  gracious  kli.de  ol  lulM. 
tlon:  and  common  experience  tells  us,  ■b"'.  ■•"'yPf, 
iroats  evil  men  more  than  the  company  ol  the  good. 
~Balet :  /iemtiint ;  Sei^non  on  Horn.  xiv.  1. 

2  Passing  over  or  across  a  space  or  scene 
in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  tlien  disappear- 
ing ;  not  stationary ;  not  lasting  or  durable  ; 
transitory. 

••  How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest. 
Measured  this  (ru,irienl  world,  the  race  ol  time 
Till  time  stand  fixed."         MUtcn  :  P.  /...  xii.  6H- 

3.  Hasty,  momentary,  passing,  brief. 

"  Tills  vale  be  might  have  seen 
With  trantient  observation-''  , 

M'ordwor^A;  £:zcur»Ion.  bk.  vlL 

4.  Brief,  short. 

'■  At  length  his  transient  respite  past." 

n  Mnsic :  Applied  to  a  chord  introduced 
for  tlie  purpose  of  making  a  more  easy  and 
agreeable  transition  between  two  chords 
belonging  to  unrelated  keys. 

»-B  As  sulst. :  That  which  passes  away  in 
a  short  space  of  time  ;  that  which  is  tempo- 
rary or  transitory  ;  anything  not  permanent 
or  durable. 

■■  For  before  It  can  6i  to  the  observation  o(  any  one 
its  object  is  gone:  whereas,  were  there  any  eousider- 
ible  tUart  in  the  motion  ;  It  would  >«  "  k'"J  "<  »«;P 
IC  arrest,  by  the  benefit  ol  which  ?,''«  «'"''";?' i-'uS 
a  glance  of  the  fugitive  transient.  —OtanvUl .  1  anuy 
e/  Dogmatizing,  ch.  Ix. 

transient-effect,  s. 

Paint.  ■  A  representation  of  appearances 
In  nature  produced  by  causes  that  are  not 
stationary,  as  the  shadows  cast  oy  a  passing 
cloud.  The  term  accident  has  often  the  same 
signification. 

transient-modulation,  s. 

Jfiisic  ■  The  temporary  introduction  of 
chords  or  progressions  from  an  unrelated  key. 

•  tran'-si-ent-lj?  (or  si-ent  as  sbent),  adv. 
lEng.  tranken^ ;  -it;.)  In  a  transient  manner  r 
in  passing ;  for  a  short  time  ;  not  with  con- 
tinuance, permanence,  or  durability. 

"But  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  objects  of  the 
bniniS:  mini  are  very  tramie„lly,  at  best,  the  object 
°f  tbeirs-'-floIinHlToie:  i'sMj,  4  ;  Authority  on  Mat- 
ters of  Reliffitm. 

trftn-sx-ent-ness  (or  si-ent  as  shent),  s. 

lEnt!.  (raiisieiK ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  transient ;  speedy  passage  ;  shortness 
of  duration  or  continuance. 

"  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  thU  sort,  as 
they  resemble  the  wuid  In  fury  and  impetuousness 
TO  they  might  do  also  in  transienrtieM  and  sudden 
expiration.'  —Becoi/  of  Piety. 

•  tran-sU  -i-ense,  *  tran-sa  -i-en-9 J,  s. 

ILat  transiliens,  pr.  par.  of  transtlw  -  to 
ieap  across:  Irras  =  across,  over,  and  sa(w 
=  to  leap.]  A  leap  or  spring  from  one  thing 
to  another. 

■■By  an  unadvised  Iransitieney  leaping  from  the 
effect  to  its  remotest  cause  we  "'"f":*.".'''  '""S?" 
"ectlon  ol  more  immediate  causalities.  -OlamM. 
Scepsis,  ch.  xii. 

•  tr&ns  -  in  -  cor  -  por  -  a'  -  tlon,  s.  [Pref. 
IraiM-^  and  Eng.  iiicorporafion  (q.v.).J  Lnange 
made  by  the  soul  into  different  bodies ;  me- 
tempsychosis. 

•■Curious  Information  ...  on  the  (romjncorjiora- 
Itonof  souhi.--»V.  J-i.»to-cl^JVor»icA(MemolriL  305). 

tr&ns-ir'-e,  s.  [Lat.  =  togo  through.)  [Tran- 
sient.) A  custom-house  warrant,  giving  free 
passage  for  goods  to  a  place  ;  a  permit. 

trin'-sit,  s.  [Lat.  transitns  =  a  passing  over, 
a  oassage,  from  (roiiseo  =  to  pass  over  ;  Ger. 
(comm.)  transit;  Fr.  (comm.)  transil;  Ital. 
(raimto.)  [Transient.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1  A  passing  over  or  through  ;  conveyance ; 
a  passage.  (Used  of  things  more  frequently 
than  of  persons.) 

■■  A  haudv  nno  on  the  left  provided  a  very  safe 
B^nis olJranSfor  the d,vision.*'-«el<i.  Feb,  13, 1886, 

2.  The  conveyance  of  goods ;  the  act  or 
process  of  causing  to  pass. 

•■  Arrangements  have  been  made  tor  transit  o'  goois 
„d  passengers  to  and  from  the  dock,  over  all  the 
leading  )lnet.~  -  flail  y  Telegraph,  Jan,  31.  1885. 

3.  A  line  of  passage  or  conveyance  through 
a  country. 


n.  Technically  t 
1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  The  passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over 
the  meridian. 

(2)  The  passage  of  one  of  the  inferior  planets, 
Mercury  or  Venus,  over  the  sun's  disc.     Mer- 
cury lieing  so  near  the  sun,  and  so  difficult  to 
observe  with  accuracy,  its  transits  are  not 
nearly  so  imporUiit  to  astronomers  as  those  of 
Venus.     In  171i5  Dr.  Halley  published  a  paper 
in  die  Philosophical  Transactions,  advising  that 
the  transits  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc  ^yhlch 
would  occur  in  a.d.  1761  and  1V09  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth. 
Though  he  was  dead  long  before  these  dates 
arrived,  the  government  of  the  day  acted  on 
his  su-ccstion.    In  1769  the  celebrated  Captain 
Cook  was  sent  to  Otoheite  for  the  purpose  of 
noting  the  transit,  another  observer    being 
despatched  to  Lapland.    The  observations  of 
the  latter  being  erroneous  the  distance  of  the 
sun  was  exaggerated  by  about  three  millions 
of  miles.     In  1874,  when  tlie  next  transit  oc- 
curred, all  civilized  nations  sent  fnrtli  scien- 
tilic  men  to  observe  it.     It  was  known  that  it 
would  be  invisible  at  Greenwich,  but  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  Sandwich   Islands,  to  New  Zea  and, 
Egypt,    Rodriguez,    and    Kerguelen    Island. 
Other  nations  occupied  other  stations,  and  the 
weather  proved  suitable  at  most  places  for 
accurate     observation.      Transits    of   Venus 
come,  after  long  intervals,  in  pairs,  eight  years 
ai.art;  and  another  transit  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  Dec.  6,  lSS-2.      In   the  British 
Isles  the  weather  was  generally  unfavourable, 
clouds  with  occasional  snowflakes  obscuring 
the  skv  at  Greenwicli,  and  through  nearly  all 
Great  Britain,  except  on  the  western  coast. 
At  Dublin,  partial  observations  were  obtain- 
able ;  and  of  various  Biitisli  expeditions  sent 
abroad,  complete  success  was  obtained  in  Mada- 
gascar and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ob- 
iervers  from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries were  also  successful.    The  observation  of 
the  distance  the  planet  moves  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  sun,  in  describing  its  orbit,  enables 
an  astronomer  to  ascertain  the  relative  dis- 
tance of  the  two  lumin.iries.      Tlie  re  atiye 
breadth  of  the  sun's  diameter  as  compared  witn 
his  distance  from  the  earth,  is  also  easily  ascer- 
tained.    If  then  two  observers  on  the  surface 
of  our  spliere  take  their  stations  at  judiciously 
selected  points,  as  widely  apart  as  possible, 
and  note  a  transit  of  Venus,  the  planet  will 
have  a  lesser  line  to  traverse  at  the  one  place 
than  the  other,  and  will  do  it  in  a  sliorter 
time.     From  accurate  notation  of  the  dider- 
ence  in  time  taken  in  connection  with   the 
difference  in  length  it  is  possible  to  calculate, 
first  the  breadth  of  the  sun,  and  secondly  his 
distance  from  the  earth.    When  the  materinls 
obtained  in  connection  with  the  two  transits 
were   worked   out,   it  was   found,  as  Hansen 
had  suspected,  that  the  sun's    distance    had 
been  ,  ver-estimated,  and  it  was  reduced  from 
9,1 300,000  to  92.700,000.     The  scientific  import- 
ance of  these  phenomena  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated.    The   next  transits  of  ^^'f,""?  J"" 
occur  on  June  7, 2004,  and  June  5, 2012.    [SON.J 

■■  AS  the  day  ol  observation  now  approached.  I  deter 
mli2d  in  consequence  ol  some  hinta  which  bod  been 
ri  -Tine  by  iSd  Morton,  to  send  out  two  partie.  to 
observe  the  transit  from  other  situations.  -Cook. 
First  Voyage,  bk,  i  ,  ch,  xiii. 

(3)  A  transit-instrument  (q.v.) 
o  Engin.  :  A  portable  instrument  resembl- 
ing'a  theodolite,  designed  for  measuring  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  angles.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  horizontal  and  vertical  graduated 
circles,  one  or  two  levels,  and  a  compass,  and 
is  mounted  upon  a  tripod-stand. 

transit-Circle,  s.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  at  the  same  observation  tlie  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  a  heavenly  body 
at  its  transit  over  the  meridian.  It  unites 
the  functions  of  the  mural  circle  and  the 
transit  instrument. 

transit  -  compass,  s.  The  same  as 
Transit,  s.,  II.  1.  (:i)(qv.). 

transit-duty,  s.  Duty  paid  upon  goods 
in  passing  through  a  country. 

transit-instrument,  s.  An  instrument 
desi-ncd  accuratelv  Ui  dcnute  the  time  when 
a  hea\'Ciily  body  passes  the  meridian.  It 
consists  of  a  telescope  supported  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  whose  extremities  terminate  in 
ovlindrical  pivots  resting  in  metallic  supporte, 
shaped  like  the  upper  part  of  the  letter  Y, 
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and  hence  termed  the  "Y's,"  and  imbedded 
in  two  stone  pillars.     In  order  to  relieve  the 
pivots  from  friction  and  facilitate  the  turning 
of  the  telescope,  counterpoises  are  provided 
operating  through  levers,  cairyiiig  friction 
rollers,  upon  which  the  axis  turns.    When  the 
instrument  is  in  proper  adjustment,  the  tele- 
scope should  continue  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  when  revolved  entirely  round  upon 
its  axis,  and  for  this  purpose  the  axis  must 
lie  in  a  line  directly  east  and  west.    To  eSeCI 
this  adjustment 
its    ends    are 
provided  with 
screws  by  which 
a  motion,   both 
in  azimuth  and 
altitude,  may  be 
imparted.     The 
telescope  has  a 
series  of  parallel 
wires     crossing 
its  object-glass 
in  a  vertical  di- 
rection.    When 
a  star,  designed 
to  be  the   sub- 
ject of  observa- 
tion, is  seen  ap- 
proaching the 
meridian,  the 
observer     looks 
at  the  liour  and  minutes  on  a  clock  placed 
at  hand    for  the  purpose.      He  then  notes 
the  passage  of  the  star   across    such  wire, 
listening  at  the  same  time  to  the  clock  beat- 
ing seconds.     The  exact  time  at  which  the 
star    passes  each   wire    is   then   noted,  and 
the  mean  between  the  time  of  passing  each 
two  wires  equidistant  from  the  centre  being 
taken,  gives  a  very  close  approximation  to 
the    truth.     The    transit-instrument   is    the 
most  important  of  what  may  be  called  the 
technical     astronomical    instruments.      The 
smaller  and  portable  kinds  are  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  local  time  by  the  pass.nge  of  the  sun 
or  other  object  over  the  meridian,  while  the 
larger  and  more  perfect  kinds,  in  flrst-clasa 
observatories,   are   used    for    measuring    the 
positions  of  stars,   for  forming  catalogues  ; 
its  special  dutv  being  to  determine  with  the 
greatest    accuracy    the    right   ascension    ol 
heavenly  bodies. 

transit-trade,  s.  Trade  arising  from 
the  passage  of  goods  across  a  country. 

•  tran'-sit,  v.t.  [Transit,  s.)  To  pass  over 
the  disc  of,  as  of  a  heavenly  body  :  as,  \enus 
transits  the  face  of  the  sun. 

tran-si'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  (raiisiito,  from  (ran- 
situm,  sup.  of  transeo  =  to  pnss  over  or  across  ; 
Fr.  (raiwilioit ;  Sp.  (ransicicm;  Ital.  transi- 
zione.]    [Transient.) 

I  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act,  state,  or  operation 
of  passing  from  one  place  or  state  to  another; 
pass.ige  from  one  place  or  state  to  another; 
change. 

■■Indeed  this  sudden  transition  from  warm,  mild 
weather  to  extreme  cold  aud  wet,  made  every  man 
to  thlshlp  feel  iU  effect.."-C»l:.'  iiecond  I'oyags. 
bk.  i-,  ch.  11. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  period  between  one  style  and 
another. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  A  modulation  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  passing-note  (q.v.). 

3.  Rhet. :  A  passing  from  one  subject  to 
another. 

■■  He  with  (ronrillon  sweet  new  speech  reaumea. 
Hilton  :  P.  L.,  in.  L 

II  Used  often  adjectively,  as  equivalent  to, 
changing  from  one  state  to  another,  transi- 
tiona'l ;  as,  a  (ransitio'i  state,  a  transitvm 
stage,  &c. 

transition-beds,  s.  jl. 

Geol  ■  Certain  beds  constituting  the  passage 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Devonian. 
Tliev  are  about  350  feet  thick  near  Downton, 
in  Herefordshire,  and  are  associated  with  the 
Downton  sandstone  and  Ledbury  shales. 

•  transition  -  rocks,     *  transition  - 

Geol.  '  An  exploded  geologic  term  intro- 
duced by  Werner,  the  founder  of  the  Neptu- 
nian school  of  geologista.  Erroneously  sup- 
posing all  rocks  to  have  been  precipitated 
from  w.iter,  he  fancied  that  the  primitive  or 
crystalline  rocks  were  first  laid  down.     Then 


ate.  at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&n,  ather;  we.  wet,  here,  cam?!  ^^Z'^^^^ 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ijnlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  i;  ey  =  »:  lo  =  I^^' 
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followed  strata  of  a  mixed  character,  partly 
crystiilUne,  aud  yet  here  and  there  exhibiting 
marks  uot  of  a  chemical  but  of  a  mechanical 
origin,  and  possessing  besides  some  organic 
remains.  These  rocks  constituting,  according 
to  tin's  hypothesis,  the  passage  between  the 
primitive  and  the  secondary  rocks,  were  called 
transition  (in  German  itbergang).  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  clay-slate,  graywacke,  and 
certain  calcareous  beds.  (Lyell:  Manual  of 
Geology,  ch.  viii.) 

transltlon-tlnt,  s. 

Polarization  :  A  purplish-gray  tint  caused 
by  a  plate  of  quartz  of  a  certain  thickness 
when  examined  by  polarized  Vv^ht,  which,  in 
a  certain  position  of  the  analyser,  gives  the 
tint  between  the  red  of  one  order  of  colours 
and  the  blue  of  the  next.  Hence,  the  least 
variation  converts  the  tint  to  either  reddish 
or  bluish,  making  it  a  sensitive  test  in  the 
saccharometer, 

tr&n-si  -tlon-al,  '  tr&n-si  -tion-ar-y.  a. 

[Eng.  transition;  -al,  -ary.]  Containing,  in- 
volving, or  denoting  transition  or  change  ; 
changing ;  in  process  of  passing  from  one  state 
or  stage  to  another. 

"  The  difficulty  is  not  to  conceive  of  the  tramltional 
toTtn  hut  o1  the  transitional  luiuA.  .  .  .  The  savH^'e  is 
in  DO  tramitioncU  aUte  ;  the  meutal  faculties  are  dur- 
mant,  not  undeveloped.'"— £rifiJA  Quarterly  iievietc, 
Ivii.  544.    (1873.) 

tr^n'-Si-tive»  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  transitivus,  from 
transitiim,  sup.  of  transeo  =  to  pass  over  or 
across;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Itah  transitivo ;  Fr. 
traJisitif.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  I,  Oidinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  passing 
on,  or  of  making  transition  ;  passing  on. 

"Cold  is  active  aud  tramitiK  into  bodies  adjacent, 
aa  well  as  heat."— fiacon  ;  yau  Biit..  %  70. 

2.  Effected  by,  or  existing  as,  the  result  of 
transference,  or  extension  of  signification  ; 
derivative,  secondary,  metaphorical 

3.  Acting  as  a  medium. 

"  An  image  that  is  understood  to  he  an  image  can 
never  be  made  ati  idol ;  or  1(  it  can  it  must  be  by 
brtving  the  worship  of  God  i>a9.ied  through  it  to  God  ; 
it  must  be  by  being  the  analogical,  the  impruper,  the 
trantitive.  the  relative  (or  wliat  shall  I  call  it)  object 
of  divine  worship."— Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience, 
bk.  ii .  ch.  iL 

II.  Gravu:  Taking  an  object  after  it;  de- 
noting action  which  passes  on  to  an  object 
which  is  expressed  :  as  a  transitive  verb.  A 
transitive  verb  denotes  an  action  which 
passes  on  from  the  subject,  which  does,  to  the 
object  to  which  the  action  is  done. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  transitive  verb. 

trfi-n'-si-tive-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  transitive  ;  -ly.] 
*  1.  In  a  transitive  manner;  not  directly; 
indirectly  ;  by  transference. 

"Vasquez.  and  I  thlnli  he  alone  of  all  the  world, 
owna  the  worst  that  this  argument  can  infer,  and 
thinka  it  lawful  to  give  divine  worship  relatively  or 
transitively  to  a  man."— B/).  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con- 
Mcience.  bk.  li,.  ch.  li. 

2.  As  a  transitive  verb;  with  a  transitive 
sense  or  force. 

"  Words  are  often  used  promiacaonaly,  and  euXoy^iv 
taken  transitively  in  this  very  case  by  the  apostle."— 
Waterland  :    Works,  vii.  86. 

tr&n'-  si  -  tive  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  transitive ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transi- 
tive. 

tran'-si-tor-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  transitory;  -ly.] 
In  a  transitory  manner;  with  short  con- 
tinuance. 

tran'-si-tor-l-nfiss,  s.  [Eng.  transitory; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transi- 
tory ;  speedy  evanescence ;  shortness  of 
duration ;  transientness. 

"Heedful  observation  may  satisfy  a  man  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  aud  the  transitorinest  of  external, 
aud  especially  sinful,  eujoymenta."— Boyto.*  Works, 
vL  792. 

•  tr^n-sJ-tbr'-I-ous.    •  tran-sy-tor-y- 

OUSe,  a.  [Lat.  transitoriiis.]  The  same  as 
Transitory  (q.v.). 

"  Snynt  Eanswyde,  abl>eefle  of  Folkstane  in  Kent, 
inspyred  of  the  deuyll.  dyffyned  christen  m^rrjage  to 
bebirren  of  all  vertues,  to  haue  but  travtytoryouM 
frutes.  and  to  be  a  fylthye  corruptyon  of  vir^inltie."— 
Dale:  Eng.  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

tr^'-si-tor-y,  *  tran-sl-tor-le,  o.    [Fr. 

trait sitoire,iTou\  Lat.  (ransiVorjus  =  liable  to 
pass  away,  passing  away  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
transitorio.]  [Transient.]  Passing  without 
continuance  ;  speedily  vanishing  ;  continuing 


but  a  short  time ;  not  durable  ;  not  perma- 
nent ;  transient ;  unstable  aud  fleeting. 

■•  What  ia  my  life,  iny  hoi>e7  hb  said  ; 
Alas  1  a  transitory  shade." 

Scott :  Rokcby,  L  39. 

transitory-action,  s. 

Law:  An  action  which  may  be  brought  in 
any  county,  as  actions  for  debt,  detinue, 
slander,  or  the  like.  Opposed  to  local  action 
(q.v.). 

tr3Jl8-lat'-a-ble,  a-  [Eng.  translatie);  -ahU.] 
Capable  of  being  translated  or  rendered  into 
another  language. 

•  trans  -  lat -a-ble- ness,  •  trSjis-late'- 

a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  translatable;  -ness.] 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  translatable  ; 
titness  or  suitability  for  translation. 

"  We  own  t-i  a  certain  scepticism  as  to  La  Foutalne'a 
translateat>lene*a."—Athenceum,  March  4,  1882. 

trans-late',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  translater  =  to 
translate,  to  reduce,  to  remove,  from  Low  Lat. 
translato  =^  to  translate,  from  Lat  Iranslatns, 
pa.  par.  of  (ran^cro  =  to  transfer  (q.v.);  Sp. 
translatiir,  tra-iladar ;  Ital.  translatare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bear,  carry,  remove,  or  transfer 
from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

■'  I  win  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  up  the  throne  of  David.""— 2  Hamxiel  ili. 

10. 

2.  To  remove  from  one  office  or  charge  to 
another;  specif.,  in  episcopal  churches,  to 
transfer,  as  a  bishop,  from  one  see  to  another, 
and  in  the  Scottish  Church,  to  transfer,  as  a 
minister,  from  one  parish  to  another. 

"  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  would 
"toM-e  translated  h\xa  from  that  poor  bishoprick  to  a 
better,  he  refused,  saying.  He  would  uot  forsake  Ins 
poor  little  old  wife,  with  whom  be  had  ao  long  lived.  ' 
—Cumd^n  :  Remains. 

•  3.  To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven  without 
death. 

"  By  faith  Enoch  was  tranilat^d.  that  he  Bhould  not 
see  Ae&th."—Bebrewt  xi.  6. 

*  4.  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another :  as,  To  translate  a 
disease. 

•  5.  To  deprive  of  consciousness ;  to  en- 
trance. 

"  6.  To  change  into  another  form ;  to  trans- 
form. 

"  Bottom,  thou  art  trantlated."—SruikeMp. :  Mid- 
tummer  A'ight's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

•  7.  To  alter  ;  to  change. 

"  Now  no  dout,  yf  the  priesthod  be  translated,  then 
of  neceasyty  must  the  law  be  translated  also.'— 
Hebrews  vii.  12.     (1S51.) 

8.  To  render  into  another  language  ;  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  in  another  language. 

"That  speech  he  actually  prepared  and  had  It  trans- 
lated."—Uucaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  9,  To  explain  ;  to  interpret. 

"  There's  matter  in  theae  aighs ;  these  profound  heaves 
You  must  translate;  "tls  lit  we  understand  them." 
^akesp.      Eainlet.  Iv.  1. 

10.  To  manufacture,  as  boots  or  shoes,  from 
the  material  of  old  ones.    {Slang.) 

"Great  quantitiea  of  second-hand  boota  aud  shoes 
are  sent  to  Ireland  to  be  translated  \X\tzt."—Alay}une : 
London  Labour  i  London  Poor,  11.  40. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  engaged  in  or  practise 
translation. 

trans-la'-tion,  *  trans-la-ci-oun,  s.  [Fr. 
translation,  from  Lat  translationem,  accus.  of 
translatio  =  a  transferring,  removing,  from 
translatus,  pa.  par.  of  trans/ero  =  to  transfer  ; 
Sp.  translacion,  traslacion;  Ital.  translazione, 
traslazione,  tralazionc]  [Translate.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  The  act  of  translating,  removing,  or 
transferring  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another;  transfer;  removal. 

*  2.  A  causing  to  remove  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another :  as,  the  tra-nslation  of  a 
disease. 

3.  The  removal  or  transference  of  a  person 
from  one  office  or  charge  to  another  ;  specif., 
in  episcopal  churches,  the  transfer  of  a  bishop 
from  one  see  to  another,  and  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  tlie  transfer  of  a  minister  from  one 
parish  to  another. 

■■  The  trantliition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to 
the  syi-  of  Seville  was  announced. "'-/Jai/y  Telegraph, 
Jan.  16.  1886. 

*  4.  The  removal  of  a  pereon  to  heaven 
without  being  subjected  to  death. 

"  Befnre  hla  translation  he  had  this  testimony,  that 
he  pleased  God."— Hebrews  xi.  5, 

U  Used  specially  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  24)  and 
Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  1-11). 


5.  The  act  of  turning  into  another  language; 
a  riMideritig  of  wui-ds  in  another  language. 

"  It  tiiid  breu  in  some  of  the  former  scasioua  del«r> 
niliK-d  tlint  ttiiTo  sliould  bo  ctiu^en  nix  dlvliies  for  lh« 
traiisrutton  of  tlie  Uible.  tliret-  for  thv  Old  TeatAiiivQ^ 
aud  three  (ir  the  New  with  the  Aiwcrypha."- ffo/«»." 
Letter  from  tK«  :iynod  of  Oort,  Nov..  161S. 

6.  That  which  is  produced  by  rendering  in 
another  language;  a  trauslated  version.  [Veb- 

8ION.) 

"  It  Is  by  mefLUaof  French  rranifar joru  and  nbatradU 
that  they  are  geuerally  known  Lu  Euruite."— Uold- 
tmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vlll. 

7.  (See  extract).    (Slang.) 

■■ '  TransUitioi),  aa  I  uuderstaud  It  (said  my  Inform- 
ant), ia  this— to  take  a  worn,  old  piilr  of  ahoo*  or  boota, 
and  by  repairing  tliem  make  them  apitcar  iia  if  left 
off  witli  hardly  any  wear-as  if  they  were  only 
soiled.'"'— .W(iyft«w.-  London  Labour  i  I/ondon  Poor, 
li.  40. 

*  II.  Rhet.  :  Transference  of  the  meaning  of 
a  word  or  phrase  ;  metaphor  ;  tralation, 

^  Motion  of  translation :  Motion  of  a  body 
from  one  place  to  another  in  such  a  way  that 
all  its  points  move  in  parallel  straight  linos. 
It  is  opposed  to  a  motion  of  rotation  and  to  a 
motion  partly  of  translation  aud  partly  of 
rotation, 

'  trS-nS-la-ti'-tiOUS,  n.  [Lat.  transluticius, 
tralaticius,  from  translatiis.  pa.  par.  of  trans- 
fero  —  to  transfer,  to  translate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Metaphorical ;  not  literal ;  tralatitlous. 

•'  We  allow  him  the  use  nf  these  words  In  a  trnntUi- 
titiotis,  aliuslve  sense.""  —  Translation  <if  Plutarch't 
Morals. 

2,  Brought  from  another  place  ;  not  native. 

"  I  have  frequently  doubted  whether  it  be  a  pur» 
indigene,  or  transtatitioua.'— Evelyn  :  Sylca,  bk.  l-.ch. 

iv.,  fa. 

•  trans  -  lat' -  ive,  a.  [Lat.  translativus.] 
[Translate.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trans- 
ference of  meaning. 

'•  If  our  feet  poeticall  want  those  qualities  It  cannot 
be  aayde  a  foote  In  aence  translative  aa  here."— /4tH«n- 
ham  :  English  Poesie,  bk.  IL  cli.  ill. 

tr&ns-lat-or,  *  trans-lat-our,  s.     [Eng. 
translaiie) ;  -or.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  One  who  translates  ;  one  who  removes, 
transfers,  or  changes. 

"The  changer  and  translator  of  kyngedonis  and 
iym^'— Joyce :  Expot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

2.  One  who  translates  or  rendere  into 
another  language ;  one  who  expresses  the 
sense  of  words  in  one  language  by  equivalent 
words  in  another. 

"  To  the  great  task  each  bold  translator  came.' 
Pitt :  To  Mr.  Pop*. 

3.  A  cobbler  of  a  low  class  who  manufac- 
tures boots  and  shoes  from  the  material  of 
old  ones,  selling  them  at  a  low  price  to  second- 
hand dealers.     {Slang.) 

"  The  cobbler  is  affrouted  if  you  don't  call  blm  Mr. 
Translator."^T,  Brown:  Works,  Hi.  73. 

4.  (PL):  Second-hand  boots  mended  and 
sold  at  a  low  price. 

"To  wear  a  pair  of  second-hand  [boots]  ot  translators 
.  .  .  is  felt  aa  a  bitter  degradatiou.'—J/(ij^ftffic;  iondon 
Labour  &  London  Poor. 

II.  Teleg.  :  An  instrument,  such  as  a  relay, 
for  repeating  a  message  upon  a  second  circuit 
when  the  line-circuit  of  the  former  circuit  is 
too  feeble  to  carry  the  signal  to  the  ultimat* 
station. 

•  trfins-la'-tor-ir,  a-  [Eng.  translaX{t):  -ory.] 
Transferring  ;  serving  to  translate. 

"  The  translatory  ia  a  lie  that  transfera  the  merit*  ol 
a  maii'a  good  action  to  another  more  deservlug.'- j4t^ 
buthnot. 

•  trans-la'-tress,  s.  [Eng.  translat{e);  -ress.] 
A  female  translator. 

"  The  compliment  to  the  translatress  la  daintily 
conceived."— 0.  Larnb  :  Letter  to  SotUhey, 

•  trSjlS-la-va'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  trans  =  across, 
over,  and'  lavatio  =  a  washing.]  [Lave.]  A 
laving  or  lading  from  one  vessel  to  anotlier. 

'■  Tills  (rnrji^apo/ioTi  ought  80  long  to  be  continued 
out  of  oue  vesaetl  into  anotlier.  untlll  such  time  aa  it 
have  done  oistlng  any  residence  downwanl ;  for  the 
sediment  that  re.tteth  in  the  bottom  la  tlie  best."'— 
P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xviil. 

tr^s-lit'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  (raua  =  across, 
over,  and  litera  =  a  letter.]  To  express  oi 
write,  as  words  of  a  language  having  peculiar 
alphabetic  characters,  in  the  alphabetic 
characters  of  anotlier  language  ;  to  spell  in 
different  characters  expressing  the  same 
sound  :  as.  To  transliterate  Greek  into 
English  characters. 

tr&ns-lit-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Transliterate.] 
The  act  vf  transliterating;  the  rendering  of 


^oil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  t 
Cian*  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tiouB,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  i:c.  =  b?!,  deL 
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the  characters  of  one  language  by  equivalent 
ones  in  another. 

"The  transliteration  ofteu  fails  to  convey  a  tnie 
Idea  of  the  prounncliitiou."— ^f/i«ru9um,  Oct.  U,  1882. 

•  trSn^lo-ca'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  (raws-,  and 
Eng.  location  (q.\.).]  The  removal  of  things 
reciprocally  to  each  other's  pla(;ea ;  inter- 
change of  place ;  substitution  of  things  for 
each  other. 

"  The  most  notable  of  these  offices  that  cnii  be 
aaeliaied  to  the  aplrit  of  nature,  and  tlmtauitably  to 
bis  iiAme,  I3  the  Iransloot'toti  of  the  souls  of  be-ists 
into  such  matter  a«  is  uiost  tittlua  iot  them."— J/ore; 
Immort.  of  the  Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xuL 

•  tr&ns-ln^e',  r.(.  [Lat.  transluceo^  from 
trails  =  througli,  across,  and  huxo  =■  to  shine.] 
To  shine  through. 

"  Let  Joy  tran$!uce  thy  Beauty's  blandishment." 
Dauiin :  Holy  ftoode.  p.  26. 

trSjis-lu'-9en9e.    tr  an^i  -  In'-  9011-9  jr,   ». 

[Eng. /rn7w^U(tv((0  ;  -('«,  -(t/.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beingtranslucent; 
the  property,  as  of  a  luiiieral,  ground  glass,  or 
oiled  paper,  of  allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through,  but  not  so  ns  to  render  the  form  or 
colour  of  objects  on  the  other  side  distingush- 
able  througti  it. 

"  1  have  for  ttiHl's  sake  tiiken  lumps  of  rock  crystal, 
and  beating  theuj  red-hot  In  a  crucible,  I  found,  ac- 
cording  to  my  ex|iectatiou,  that  being  quenchtni  in 
fair  water,  even  those,  tlmt  remained  in  Beeuiln^ly 
entire  lumv*.  exchajiged  their  traiulucency  for  white- 
ness."—Boy/«.-  World,  L  70a 

*  2.  Transparency. 

trS.ll§-Iu'-9ent,    a.      [Lat.    transhicens,    pr. 
par.    of    transliuxo  —   to    shine    through.] 
[Transluce.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Allowing  rays  of  light  to  pass  through, 
but  not  sn  as  to  render  the  fonn  or  colour  of 
objects  on  the  other  side  distinguishable. 

2.  Transparent,  clear. 

"  The  uplifted  fmme,  compact  at  every  Joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  tramJucent  glass," 

Cowper:  Tiisk,  ill.  485. 

II.  Min. :  So  nearly  opaque  that  objects 
are  scarcely  if  at  all  visible  through  it. 

•tranf-lu'-9ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  traHshioenf  ; 
■lij.]  In  a  translucent  manner;  so  as  to  be 
partially  visible  through. 

■*  Amber,  where  fliesalightlng  are  often  times  tra>i$- 
lucently  imprisoned,"— i>rayroH :  Edward  IV.  to  Jlia- 
trcsa  Shore. 

•  tr3.ll§-lu'-9id,  a.     [Lat.  (raus?ucidws,  from 

trans  =  across,  tlu-ough,  and  lucidus-=  clear, 
lucid  (q.v.).J     Transparent,  clear. 

"  In  auger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  eager;  which 

Is  seen   iu  the  eyes,  because  they  are    transhictd."— 

Bacon  :  XaL  Hiat..  §  872. 

•tra.ns-lu'-nar,    *  trS.ns-ln'-nar-^.    a. 

[Pref.  trails-,  and  Eng.  hinnr,  lunary.]  Being 
or  situated  beyond  the  moon.  (Opposed  to 
sublunary.) 

"  Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs. 
Had  in  him  those  brave  irnnthinnr;/  thmtrs 
That  the  first  poeta  had  :  his  rayturea  were 
AH  air  and  tire."  I>Tayton:  Of  Poefii  Poesy. 

•  tran^-ma-rine',   a.      [Lat.  transniarinus, 

from  (rti)is  —  beyond,  across,  and  mariiius=. 
marine  (q.v.).]  Lying  or  being  beyond  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  ;  found  beyond 

the  sea. 

"  Indeed  if  the  cose  were  Just  thus.  It  was  very  hard 
with  good  people  of  the  transmnrine  cluirches  ;  but  I 
have  here  two  tbiugs  to  consider."— flp,  Taylor :  Episc. 
Asserted.  5  82. 

•  tr^ns'-me-a-ble.  *  trans-me-at-a-ble. 

a.  [Transmeate.]  Capable  of  being  trans- 
meated  or  traversed.    {Ash.) 

•  trSn^'-me-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  traTismeatits,  pa. 

par.  of  transnieo  =  to  go  through  or  across  : 
trans  =  &CTOss.  through,  and  m#o  =  to  go,  to 
pass.]    To  pass  over  or  beyond.    (Coles.) 

*trSns-me-a'-tion,  s.  [Transmeate.]  The 
actof  transineatiugor  passingoverorthrough. 
ihaitey.) 

•tran^-mete'  (ew  as  u),  *  trans-mewe. 

*  trans-mue,  ^'.f.  &  i.  [Fr.  transinuer,  irom 
Lat  transmute  =  to  transmute  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  change,  to  transform,  to 
transmute. 

'*  They  instead,  as  If  trangmenfd  to  BtoQe, 
]Har%eird  he  could  uith  such  sweet  art  anit« 
The  lights  and  sliadea  of  manners." 

Thonuon  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  42. 

S*  Intrans.  :  To  change. 


*tran^'- mi -grant,  *  trluif- mi- grant, 

a.  &  s,  [Lat.  traiisniigrans,  pr.  par.  of  traiU!- 
Viigro  =  to  transmigrate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Passing  into  another  state  or 
country  for  residence,  or  into  another  form  or 
body ;  migrating. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  migrates  or  passes  into  anotlier 
country  for  residence  ;  an  emigrant. 

"  Besides  an  union  in  aovereignty,  or  a  coujunctiun 
in  pacta,  there  are  other  implicit  confederations,  tlmt 
of  colonies  or  (ransmigranU  towards  their  mother 
nation."— SHcon  ;  Holy  War. 

2.  One  who  passes  into  another  state  or 
body. 

*  tr&n^'-mi-grate,  v.i.  [h&t.  transmigratus, 
j>a.  par.  of  traiisniigro  =  U>  migrate  across  or 
from  one  place  to  another :  trans  =  across, 
and  migro  —  to  migrate  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  pass  from  one  place,  country,  orjuris- 
diction  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  residence ; 
to  emigi-ate. 

"  This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation  ;  so 
that  stmugers  contract  it  not,  and  the  natives  which 
trttn^nigriUe  omit  it,  not  without  commixture."— 
Brovne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another. 

"  Plutarch  himself  there  defends  the  mortalitv  of 
demons,  but  this  only  as  to  their  coriiorea!  [lart,  that 
they  die  to  their  present  budiea,  and  tranemifprnte 
into  others,  their  souls  in  the  mean  time  remaining 
immortal  aud  incorruptible. "  —  Cudworth  :  Intell. 
SytCem,  p.  424. 

tranf-mi-gra'-tion,  •  trans-ml-gra-cl- 
oun,    *  trans-my-gra-ci-oun,   s.     [Fr. 

transmigration,  from  Lat.  traiismigrationem, 
accus.  of  transmigration  from  transmigratiis, 
pa.  par.  of  transmigro  =  to  transmigrate  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  traiismigracion,  trasmigracion ;  Ital, 
( ransmig  razvone.  ] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  actof  transmigrating  ; 
passing  from  one  place  or  country  to  another 
for  purposes  of  residence  ;  emigration. 

"  From  David  to  the  tranamigracioun  of  Babiloyne 
ben  fourtene  geuemciouiis,  and  from  the  tranxmigra- 
cioim  of  Babiloyne  to  Crist  ben  fourtene  geuernciouna." 
~Wy<diffe  ,  Matthew  i.  17. 

II.  Cojiipar.  Belig.:  Metempsychosis;  the 
doctrine  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  into  another.  It  appears  among  many 
savage  races  in  the  form  of  the  belief  that 
ancestral  souls  return,  imparting  their  own 
likeness  to  their  descendants  and  kindred, 
and  Tylor  (Privi.  Cult.,  ii.  17)  tliinks  that  this 
notion  may  have  been  extended  so  as  to  take 
in  the  idea  of  lebirth  in  bodies  of  animals.  In 
this  form  the  belief  has  no  etliical  value. 
Transmigration  firstappears  as  a  factor  in  the 
gradual  purification  of  tlie  spiritual  part  of 
man,  and  its  return  to  God,  the  source  and 
origin  of  all  things,  in  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  people  of  India,  whence  it  passed  to 
the  Egyptians,  and,  according  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  123),  from  them  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  one 
of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
and  Pindar  the  Pj  thagorean  (Olymp.  ii.,  antis. 
4)  lets  the  soul  return  to  bliss  after  passing 
three  unblemished  lives  on  earth.  Plato  iu 
the  dream  of  Er  {Rep.  x)  deals  with  the  con- 
dition and  treatment  of  departed  souls  ;  and 
(Pkcedo,  vi.  14)  extends  the  period  of  the  re- 
turn of  souls  to  God  to  ten  thousand  years, 
during  whicli  time  they  inliabit  tlie  bodies  of 
men  and  animals.  Ennius  seems  to  have  in- 
troduced the  doctrine  among  the  Romans 
{Lucretius:  de  Rer.  Nat.,  i.  120-4).  Virgil  {.-En., 
vi.  713-16),  Persius  (vi.  9),  and  Horace  (£j).,  II. 
i.  52X  allude  to  it.  and  Ovid  (Metajn.,  xv.  153, 
sqq.)  sets  forth  the  philosophy  and  preexist- 
ences  of  Pythagoras.  Traces  of  it  appear  in 
the  Apocrypha  {e.g.  Wisd.  viii.,  20),  and  that 
at  least  some  Jews  held  it  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  seems  indicated  in  the  disciples'  ques- 
tion (John  ix.  2).  St.  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Danetr.) 
alludes  to  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  transmi- 
gration among  the  Gnostics, and  tjrigen  adopted 
this  belief  as  the  only  means  of  explain- 
ing some  Scriptural  difficulties,  sutrli  as  the 
struggle  of  Jacob  and  Esau  before  birth  (Gen. 
XXV.  22)  and  the  selection  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i. 
5).  In  modern  times  Leasing  held  it  and 
taught  it  in  his  essay  {Dass  nichr  als  fUiif 
Siune/iir  den  Menschen  sein  konnen) ;  it  formed 
part  of  the  system  of  Swedenborg  {True 
Christian  Religion,  13)  and  Charles  Kiugsley 
seems  to  have  written  his  Water  Babies  to  put 
on  record  his  belief  in  Transmigrati'm. 
Fignier  deals  with  the  subject  in  his  book,  Le 
Lendemain  de  la  Mori,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  edition,  The  Day  after  Death:  Our 
Future  Life,  according  (e  Science.  (See  extract.) 
"  One  of  the  most  notable  points  about  the  thenry 
of  Crarismt^mfiu/i  ia  its  close  beaiinfi  upon  a  thou^'ht 


which  lies  very  deep  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  th* 
development  ■  theory  of  org^tuic  life  In  succf ssive 
sta^tia  All  elevation  from  tno  vegetable  to  the  lower 
animal  life,  and  thence  onward  thruuKh  the  higher 
auiiuals  to  man,  to  Kty  uothlni;  of  siiperhumaa  lieinsa, 
does  not  here  require  even  a  successiou  of  distinct  In- 
divlduaU,  but  ie  hrought  by  the  theory  of  metem- 
psvchosis  withlu  the  compass  of  the  succesaive  vege- 
table and  animal  lives  of  a  single  beiiitf.' —  Tvlor .* 
Prim.  Cult.  (eU.  1873).  U.  18. 

*  trans'-mi-gra-tor,  s.  [Eng.  tran8migrat{e); 

■or.\    One  who  transmigrates. 

"  Whenever  we  find  a  penple  begin  to  revlce  in 
literature,  it  w.is  owing  to  one  ui  these  causes  ;  either 
to  some  trant'nrjrarora  from  thuse  i-arts  cooling  and 
settling  among  tliem,  or  else  to  tlieir  going  tliitbir  fm 
Instruction."— £ttu.-  Knowledge  of  Dioine  Things, 
p.  122. 

"tr&n^-mi'-gra-tor-S?,  «•  (Eng.  transvii- 
grat(c):  -o?-!/.]  Passing  from  one  place,  state, 
or  body  to  another. 

trS-nj-mis-si-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  transmiss- 
ible; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transmissible. 

"There  is  a  delightful  tranamisaibilitj/  of  blood  in 
all  his  heroes."— Ce /If uri/  Mugnzine,  June,  1868,  p.  390. 

tr£in^-mis'-8i-ble,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  or  passed 
from  one  to  another. 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  through 
a  body  or  substance. 

tr^ns-miss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  trans- 
niissio,  from  transniissus,  pa.  par.  of  trans- 
mittal to  transmit  (q.v.);  Fr.  transmission; 
Sp.  traiisniision,  trasniisiim ;  Ital,  tntsmissione.] 

1.  The  act  of  transmitting  or  of  sending 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another ;  trans- 
mittal, transference  ;  a  passing  on  or  over. 

"  In  the  experiment  of  tranamiasion  of  tbe  sea- 
water  into  the  pits,  tbe  water  rJseth ;  but  iu  the  ex- 
perimeut  of  transmission  of  the  w.T,ter  through  tbe 
vessels,  it  falleth."— Bfrcon.'  A'at.  Bist.,  5  2. 

2.  A  passing  through,  as  of  light  through 
glass  or  otiier  transparent  body. 

"  Their  reflexion  or  trausmitaion  depends  on  the 
constilutioji  of  the  air  aud  water  behind  the  glass, 
aud  not  the  striking  of  the  rays  upon  the  parts  of  the 
glass  "—JVeirton  ■  O/'ticks. 

3.  The  act  of  passing  down  (physical  charac- 
teristics or  peculiarities)  from  a  parent  or 
parents  to  offspring. 

"  E<iaal  tranamiasions  of  ornamental  characbers  to 
both  eexes."— Darwin ;  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  2nd},  p,  612. 

*  tr«tas-xms'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  transmissus,  pa. 
par.  oiirans)nitto=^  totransmit(q.v.).]  Trans- 
mitted ;  derived  from  one  to  another  ;  sent  oi 
passed  on. 


Prior :  Carmrn  Seculare, 

tran^-mif,  v.t.  [Lat.  transmitto  =  to  lend 
over  01-  across,  to  despatch,  to  transmit :  trana 
=  across,  over,  and  mitio=  to  send  ;  Fr.  trans- 
mettre :  Sp.  transmittir,  trasmitir ;  Ital,  tras- 
viettere.] 

1.  To  cause  to  pass  over  or  through  ;  to  send 
or  despatch  from  one  person  or  place  to  an- 
other ;  to  hand  on  ;  to  i^ass  on ;  to  hand  or 
pass  down :  as,  To  transmit  a  letter  through 
the  post.  Light  is  transmitted  from  the  son 
to  the  eartli ;  civil  and  religious  liberties  have 
been  transyuitted  to  us  by  cur  ancestors,  and 
we  ought  to  troTismit  them  to  our  children. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through :  as,  Glass 
transmits  light. 

tr^nf -mit'-tal,  s.  [Eng.  transyntt;  -al]  The 
act  of  transmitting;  transmission,  transfer. 
"  Besides  the  transmilf'il  to  Enghmd  of  two-thiids 
of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make  our  country  a  re- 
ceptacle for  their  snperiimnerary  pre  tenders  to  omces." 
-Swift. 

"  tran^ - mit' - tan9e,  5.  [Eng.  transmit; 
-ancc]  Tlie  act  of  transmitting  ;  the  state  of 
being  transmitted  ;  trausmitt;U. 

tran^-mit'-ter,  5.    [Eng.  transmit;  -er.] 
I.  Ord.   Lang. :    One  who   or   that   which 
transmits. 

"  fie  lives  to  build,  not  boast,  a  generous  race: 
No  tenth  trannmixter  of  a  fool  ish  face." 

Savage :  The  Battard. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Teleg. :  The  sending  or  despatching  in- 
strument, especially  that,  under  the  automatic 
system,  in  which  a  paper  strip  with  perfora- 
tions representing  the  Morse  or  similar  alpha- 
bet is  passed  rapidly  through,  the  contacts 
being  made  by  metallic  points  wherever  a 
perforation  occurs,  and  prevented  where  the 
paper  is  unpierced. 

2.  Telephone:  Tlie  funnel  for  receiving  the 


l&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pd1« 
or.  wore,  w^K  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  cub,  ciire.  ninite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,    bb,  <b  =  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


transmittible— transparent 
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voice  aud  conveying  tlie  waves  of  sound  upon 
the  thin  iron  diapliragni.    [Telephone.] 

tr&xi$-iiu[f-ti-ble,  '  tr^in^-mif-ta-ble, 

a.    [Eng.  tra7ismit ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  ti'ansaiitted ;  trans- 
missible. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  put,  thrown,  or  pro- 
jected across. 

"A  trangmittdble  gallery  over  nny  dit«b  or  breach 
In  a  tjwn-wall.  witli  a  bliutl  RQtl  parapet,  cannou- 
proot."— Worcester :  Century  of  Inventiont,  §73, 

tran§-m6g-ri-fi-ca'-tion.  s.  [Eng.  trans- 
mogrify ;  -cation.]  The  art  of  transmogrify- 
ing; the  state  of  being  transmogrified 

"It  has  uudergoDB  a  great  trant}i\QgriJication,''— 
Gale. 

trajx^-mog'-ri-f  y,  *  trfin^-mog'-ra-phy, 

v.t.  [First  element  traits;  etymology  of  second 
element  doulitful.]  To  transform  into  some 
other  person  or  thing ;  to  change ;  to  meta- 
morphose. 

"  Angustiue  seenii  to  have  ba<l  aBmall  doubt  whether 
Apuleiufl  was  really  tntnt'nojp-aphied  into  au  ass.'  — 
Jortin:  Ecclet.  JJUt..  1.  251. 

•trans-move',  v.t.  (Pref.  trans-,  and  Tnqve.] 
To  transform,  to  change. 

■"  Tet  love  ia  BuUelii,  and  Satiirnlike  eeeoe. 
As  he  did  for  Erlgone  it  prove. 
That  to  a  centaure  did  hinjaeUe  tratisinove.' 

Spcnter:  /•.  Q.  III.  xL  48. 

tr&n^-mu-ta-bil'-i-ty,  a,  [Eng.  trans- 
WLUtalile  ;  -ity']  The  quality  or  stixte  of  being 
transmutable ;  susceptibility  of  change  into 
anuther  nature  or  substance. 

trSn^-mu-ta-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being 
transmuted  or  changed  into  another  nature  or 
substance;  susceptible  of  change  into  a  dif- 
ferent nature  or  form. 

"  The  ArlBtotelians,  who  believe  water  and  air  to  be 
reciprocally  rrafi«Tnnfn6(e.  do  thereby  faiiej-au  affinity 
between  them,  that  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of."— 
Bnyle  :    ICorfci,  lii.  342. 

tr&ns-mn'-ta-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trans- 
muhfble  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transmutable ;  transmutabiiity. 

"Some  learned  modern  naturalistB  have  conjectured 
at  the  eaay  trammutablenest  of  »7ater  by  what  hft|)- 
pens  lu  giirdana  and  orchards,  where  the  same  ahowera 
or  raiu,  after  a  Iohr  drought,  makes  a  great  number  of 
differing  plants  to  flourish."— /foi/(t."   Workt,  ill.  69. 

•  tran^-mu'-ta-bljr,  adv.  [En^.  transmut- 
ab(h')  ;  -lij.]  In  a  IrausuiutJible  manner  ;  with 
capacity  of  being  changed  into  another  natare 
or  substance. 

*  trans' -mu-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  transmutatuSf 
pa.  par.  of  transmiito  =  to  transmute  (q.v.).] 
To  transmute,  to  transform. 

"  Her  fortune  her  fair  lace  first  traTtsmutaUd," — 
Vtcara, 

tr^ns-mn-ta'  -tlon,*  trans-mu- ta-ci-on, 

s.     [Fr.    transiim  tat  lull,  from  Lat.  transmuta' 
tionein,  accus.  of  transmutatio,  from  transmn- 
tatus,  pa.   par.  of  transmuto  =  to  transmute 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  transmuting  or  changing  into 
a  diflerent  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

"  The  principal  operatluiis  of  nature  are.  not  the 
absolute  aonlhilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we 
call  material  substances,  but  the  temporary  extiutti on 
and  reproduction,  or.  rathi-r  in  one  word,  the  trans- 
mutation  ot  forma," — Jones:  Hymn  to  Durga,    (Arg  ) 

2,  The  state  of  being  transmuted  or  changed 
into  a  different  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

"  Am  I  not  old  Sly's  sou,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  edu- 
cation a  cftrdniaker,  by  tranimutation  B  bear  herd?  '— 
Shukesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,    (Induct.  2.) 

*  3.  Successive  change ;  change  of  one  thing 
for  another. 

"  The  same  land  sufTereth  sundry  transmutation!  of 
owners  within  one  ivrm.'— Bacon  :  OJflce  of  Aliena- 
tion. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Alchemy:  The  changing  of  base  metals 
into  gold  or  silver. 

"The  other  is,  when  the  conversion  Is  into  a  body 
meerly  Ul-w.  and  which  waa  not  before;  as  if  silver 
should  be  turned  to  gold  ;  or  li-on  to  copper :  and  this 
converaiau  is  better  called  for  distinction  sake  tratti- 
mutation."— Bacon  :  J^al.  I/iit.,  S  838. 

2.  Biol. :  The  change  of  one  species  into 
another, 

"  The  trantmutation  of  species  ia.   In  the  vulgar 

{)hilusophy.  pronounced  impossible:  and  certainly  it 
s  a  thing  o(  ditScultie.  and  requireth  deep  search  into 
nature."- £a con .'  A'aL  Bitt.,  %  bib. 

3.  Geom. :  The  change  or  reduction  of  one 
figure  or  body  int-o  another  of  the  same  area 
or  solidity,  but  of  a  different  form,  as  of  a 
triangle  into  a  square  ;  transformation. 


transmutation-hypothesis,  t. 

Biol.  :  The  most  generally  received  furm  of 
thedoctrineof  Evohitiou  ;  traiisfoiuiisni(q-v.). 
"The  fra^tsmutittion  hypothnit  considcn.  tlmt  all 
existing  species  are  the  result  of  the  luddlflcntioii  of 
pro-oxiHting  speciea.  aiul  those  of  their  predocesiora, 
by  agencies  Hhntlar  to  those  which  at  the  present  day 
pi'oduce  varietiew  and  races,  and  therefore  in  an  alto, 
gethor  iiatui'al  way  ;  and  It  Is  a  prulmhle,  though  not 
a  necessary  cou»equence  of  this  hypothesis,  that  all 
living  hein^  havu  arisen  from  a  single  stock.  The 
trniismutntxan  hyfiothesis  .  .  .  ia  perfectly  couBlstfiit 
either  with  the  coiicaution  of  a  apeclnl  creation  of  a 
primitive  germ,  or  witii  the  aupposition  of  its  liaving 
arisen,  as  a  modification  of  Inorganic  matter,  by  natu- 
ral cauMh."— Huxley  :  Lay  Sermons,  pit.  279-'i80. 

transmutation  of  energy,  s.  [Trans- 
formation OF  ENERGY.] 

tran^-mu-ta'-tlon-ist»  s.  [Eng.  transmtu^ 
tation ;  -ist.]  One  who  believes  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals  or  species. 

tr«in^-mute',  v.t,  [Lat.  transmuto,  from  trans 
=  across,  over,  and  muto  =  to  change  ;  Sp. 
traii^mutar,  trasviutar,  tramudar ;  Ital.  tras- 
muture,  tramutare.] 

1.  To  change  from  one  form,   nature,  or 
substance  iuto  another  ;  to  transform. 

"  Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower. 
Controls  them  and  BuMuea.  trans^ntitei,  bereaves 
Of  tlii'ir  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives." 
Wonitworth  :  Character  of  ttt«  Bappy  Warrior, 

*  2.  To  alter,  to  commute. 

"Then  the  emperour  hauyng  compassion  of  thefore- 
namyd  Barnarde,  for  so  nioche  as  be  was  the  sone  of 
Pepyn,  last  kyng  of  Italy,  &  his  uere  kyunestuan, 
triimnxutyd  Va^  sentence  of  deth  vnto  perpetuyte  o[ 
pryson,  &  iosyoKe  of  hia  syght,"— ^afcyun;  Chronycle, 
ch.  clix. 

tr&n^-mut'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [Tbansmote.1 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Transformed  or  changed  inio 
another  form,  nature,  or  substance. 

2.  Her.  :TliesameasCouNTERCHANaED(q.v.). 

tran^ -mut'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tra)ismut(e) ;  -er.] 
One  wlio  or  that  which  transmutes  or  trans- 
forms. 

*tr3,ns-mu'-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  nmiual  (q.v.).  j"    Reciprocal,  commutual. 

trSn^-na-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  transnatatio, 
from  tra'nsnatatns,  pa.  par.  of  transnato  =  to 
swim  across:  /ra?ts  =  across,  and  nato  =  to 
swim.]    The  act  of  swimming  across. 

*  tran^-na'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  nature  (q.v.).3  To  transfer  or  transform 
the  nature  of. 

"  For.  as  he  saytb,  we  are  transelemeoted,  or  tram- 

natured,  and  changed  into  Chrlste.  euen  an,  and  none 

otherwise,  wee  sale.  The  bread  ia  trauselemeuted,  or 

chanKedintoChristesbody.'  —Jemell:  Beplie  to\M.  Bar^ 

'  dinge.  p.  23a 

*  trans -nor* -mal,  a.   [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng, 

normid  (q.v.).]  '  Not  normal  in  character. 
(Applied  to  something  in  excess  of  or  beyond 
the  normal  or  usual  state.) 

tran^-d-9e-an'-ic  (9  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  traus-, 
and  Eng.  ocmiiic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  ocean  ;  being 
on  the  oilier  side  of  the  ocean. 

"The  administration  of  thetraruoceafifcposseaaiunB 
of  Frauce,"~06sej'i'er,  Jan.  10,  imc. 

2.  Crossing  or  passing  over  the  ocean. 

"  The  final  statements  of  the  cable  compauics  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  tariffs  tor  transoceanic  taessa^ta." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept,  11,  1885. 

tran'-som,  "tran- 
some,  '  tran  -  som  - 
mer,  *tran-sum- 
mer,  *tran~son,  5. 

[Prob.  a  corrupt,  oi  Lat. 
transtruni  =  a  transom 
{Skeat),  from  trails  = 
across.  The  form  tran- 
sommcr  is  due  to  Fr.  som- 
7n?(r  =  a  piece  of  timber 
called  a  summer  (q.v.).] 
[Brest-summer.] 

1,  Arch. :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  horizontal  stone 
bars  or  divisions  of  win- 
dows. Tl)t'y  sildom  occur 
previous  to  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  and  were  eome- 
times  embattied,  as  at 
Brasenose  Coliege,  Ox- 
ford. At  Bloxhain  Church,  Oxfordshire,  the 
transoms  of  a  large  Perpendicular  window  are 
decorated  with  a  row  of  the  Tudor  flower 
(q.v.).    (Bloxam.) 


2.  Build. :  A  horizontal  piece  framed  across 
a  doorway  or  a  double-liglit  window.  Th* 
cross-bar  separating  a  door  from  the  &nligbt 
above  it. 

"  But  onlle  franlte  poatt,  rmlsliu,  boHmoa,  prick*, 
posts,  groundsels.  Bummer  (or  durmants)  tranmmu, 
and  auoh  principals."- ao/(niA«d.-  IMicr.  Kna..  bk.  U.. 
ch.  xlL 

3.  Ordn. :  A  horizontal  piece  connecting  the 
cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage. 

4.  Skipbuild. :  A  beam  bolted  across  the 
stern  post, 
supporting 
the  after  end 
of  a  deck 
and  giving 
shape  to  the 
stern.  Tho 
third,  se- 
cond, and 
first  tran- 
soms are, 
referring  to 
them  in  the 
rising  order, 
below  the 
deck  tran- 
som. The 
wing  tran- 
som is  the 
sill  of  the 
gun  -  ro  o  m 
ports  ;  the 
helm  tran- 


STERK  or  8BIP,  BBuWlMO  TEADBOH 
1.  Upper  deck  transom  ;  2,  Helm  port 
transom  ;  a  Wine  i>ort  transom  ;  4. 
Transoma  ;  6.  Rudder ;  fl.  Stem 
post:  T.  31de  Counter  timber;  8, 
Quarter  deck ;  s.  Berthing ;  1(X 
Tafftall. 


som  is  at  the  head  of  the  stern-post,  and 
forms  the  head  of  the  porta. 

"The  louK-boat  at  thin  time  moored  astt-TU.  was  on 
a  euddeii  canted  ao  hik'h,  that  it  broke  the  tranton  of 
the  commodore's  gallery,  whose  cabin  waa  on  tb* 
quarter-deck.  '—Anton:   I'oyaget,  bk.  lli.,ch.  IL 

6.  Surv. :  The  vane  of  a  cross-staff. 
transom-knee,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  knee  bolted  to  a  transom  and 
after- timber. 

transom-Stern,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  square  stem.     [Transom,  8.] 

transom-window,  s. 

Braiding  : 

1.  A  window  divided  by  a  transom. 

2.  A  window  over  the  transom  of  a  doOT, 

*  tr&n^'-pa-dane,  a.  [Lat.  transpadaiiug, 
from  /ra7is  =  across,  beyond,  aud  Padus  — the 
Po.]  Beyond  or  lying  beyond,  or  on  the  side 
of  the  river  Po.     [Cispadane.] 

"The  transpadan*  republics.' — Burke. 

IT  Applied  to  Lombardy  amd  part-  of  the 
Venetian  territories  when  formed  by  Naptleon 
into  a  republic  in  May,  1796.  Next  year  he 
merged  it  in  the  Cisalpine  republic    * 

*  trans  -  pare',  v.i.     [Lat.  (ran5  =  through, 

and  pareo  =  to  appear.] 

1.  To  appear  through. 

"  But  through  the  yce  of  that  vnluat  dlsdalne 
Yet  atill  transpares  her  picture  and  my  pain*.* 
Stirling:  Aurora,  xdx. 

2.  To  become  transparent. 

"  Oft  haue  I  wiah't,  whilst  in  this  state  I  was. 
That  the  alabaster  buJwarke  might  transpare,' 
Stirling:  Aurora,  IxxIlL 

*  trans-par'-en9e,  s.  [Eng.  transparen{() ; 
•ce.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trans- 
parent ;  transparency. 

"  'Mongst  which  clear  amber  Jellied  seemed  to  be. 
Through  whoae  trarjs paretics  you  ml^ht  e.'kstly  ae« 
The  beds  of  pearl  whereon  the  gum  di<l  sleep.' 

Drayton  :  Man  in  the  Moon. 

trSjis-par'-en-9S^,  s.    [Eng.  transpares); 

-cy.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent ; 
that  state  or  quality  of  bodies  by  which  they 
allow  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  them,  so 
that  the  forms,  lines,  aud  distances  of  objects 
can  be  distinguished  through  them ;  dia- 
phaneity. 

"The  man  should  bold  forth  a  pure  taiior.  that  his 
wife  may,  by  seeing  the  beauties  and  transparency  ot 
that  chrystal,  dress  her  mind  and  her  body  by  th« 
light  of  80  puro  reflexions."— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermoni. 
vol.  i.,  ser.  18. 

2.  Anything  that  is  transparent;  specif.,  a 
picture  painted  on  transparent  or  scini -trans- 
parent materials,  such  as  glass  or  thin  can- 
vas, to  be  viewed  by  the  natural  or  artificial 
light  shining  through  it. 

"  Father  Perry  and  I  took  tran*paren<rifi  of  the 
littlo  photos  ho  took  nf  luy  sUiUon. '—Corbrt :  i'etius 
at  ih«  Isle  of  Desolation  (lfiT4),  p.  104. 

tranS'Par'-ent,  a.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  trans  = 
through,   anil  parens^,   pr.   par.  of  yvirco  =  to 


1)6U,  b£^ ;  poiit,  y^^X ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a|t ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -Xng. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  '^''""r    -cioiis,  -tious,  -sious  ^  shiis,    -hie,  -die.  <S:c  =  b^  d^L 
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appear ;   Sp.  transparenttt   (rtwparenfe ;   Ital. 
trusparente.] 
J,  Literally: 

1,  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  trans- 
mitting rays  of  light,  so  tliat  the  forms, 
coh)ius,  and  distances  of  objects  can  be  dis- 
tinj;uislied  through;  pervious  to  light;  dia- 
phanous, pellucid. 

^  The  power  posseBSed  by  certain  Bolida  of 
traiieniitting  light  is  a  remarkable  one,  of 
which  no  adequtite  explanation  has  yet  been 
given.  It  is  an  interesting  fatt  that  tliis 
pniperty  seems  in  a  meaaure  opposed  to  that 
of  the  transmission  of  electricity,  no  transparent 
eubstance  being  an  electric  conductor,  vhile 
the  best  conductors  seem  to  be  the  most  opaque 
substances.  If  light  ia  transmitted  by  ether 
only,  then  it  would  appear  as  if  in  transparent 
Bulistantes  the  vibrations  of  ether  are  not 
disturbed,  while  in  opaque  substances  they  are 
abfluibed  and  destroyed. 

2,  Admitting  the  passage  of  light ;  having 
Interstices  so  that  things  are  visible  through. 

"And  hen-veu  did  this  tnmgpnrent  veil  provide. 

BecHiise  she  lind  iiu  guilty  tliuught  to  hide." 

Drytieii :  On  the  Monunieytt  of  a  Fair  Maiden, Lady. 

*  3.  Bright,  shining,  clear. 

"The  glurioua  auna  transparent  beama," 

:ihakesp. :  2  Benry  Vl.,  lit  1. 

U.  Fig.  :  Easily  seen  through  ;  not  suffi- 
cient to  liide  what  underlies  ;  evident,  plain  : 
fta.  a  iranspurent  motive,  a  transparent  excuse. 

transparent- colors,  «.  pi.  Colors 
that  transmit  light  readily.  Such  only  are 
used  for  painting  on  glass,  and  most  water- 
colors  •  are  more  or  less  transparent.  It  ia 
sometimes  necessary  to  make  such  i  colors' 
more  or  less  opaque  by  the  admixture  of 
body  colors.  (Opposed  to  opaque  colors. 
which  only  reflect  light.) 

tr&ns-par'-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transparent; 
-ly.]  In  a  transparent  manner;  so  as  to  be 
seeu  through. 

tr3ns-par'-ent-ness,  5.  [Eng.  transparent; 
■ness.\  The  "quality  c'l'  state  Of  being  trans- 
parent ;  transparency. 

*  trans  -  pass',  v.t.  &,  i    [Pref.  trans-,  and 

Eng.  pass  (q.v.).] 
A.  Traus. :  To  pass  over. 

"The  river  Hyphasis.  or,  as  Ptolemy  calleth  it, 
Bipasis.  w.i3  Alexitmtei'a  uoii  ultra;  which  yet  he 
tru'ispasned,  and  set  up  altars  ou  the  other  eiiie." — 
Gregory:  yotes  on  Scripture,  p.  75.    (1684.) 

S.  Intrans. :  To  x'ass  by  or  away. 

"  Thy  fonii  and  flattered  hue, 
Wltich  shall  bo  aoou  transpiiis. 
Is  tar  more  fair  thau  ia  thy  looking-glass." 

Daitiel:  A  Description  of  Beauty. 

*  tr3jlS-pass'-a-ble»  a.  [Eng.  transpass; 
-ab/e.l  Capable  of  being  transpassed  or  passed 
over. 

*  trans-pat'-ron-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  tra^is-, 
and  Eng.  patronize  (q.v.).]  To  transfer  the 
patronage  of. 

"  To  trantpatronix"  from  him 
To  you  luiiie  orphan  muse." 

IVamer;  AlOioi't  Emjland,  Ix.  43. 

*  tr^in-spe'-ci-ate  (ci  as  slii)»  v.t,    [Pref. 

trans-,   and    Lat.    speciatus  —  shaped,   formed 
frum  species  (q.v.).]     To  transform. 

"  I  do  uot  credit  those  transformations  of  reason- 
able creatures  into  beasts,  or  tliat  the  devil  hath 
power  to  transpecinte  a  nmn  into  a  horse.  '—Browne  ; 
Rfligio  Medici,  pt  i..  §  30. 

*  trtln-Spic'-u-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  transjncio  ~ 
to  see  througli  :  fmns  =  through,  and  specio 
=  to  look,  to  see.]  Transparent;  pervious 
to  the  sight.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  140.) 

*  trans-pierge',  v.t  [Pref.  (ra7is-,  and  Eng. 
pierce  (q.v.),]  To  pierce  through,  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  pass  through. 

"  Antilochus,  as  Tho5n  turned  him  round, 
Trantyf -^rced  his  hack  with  n.  tlishouest  wound." 
Pope:  Jlomer :  Iliad  xiii.  691, 

tr&ns-pir'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  tnmspir(e) :  -able.] 
Capable  of  transpiring  ;  capable  of  being  tran- 
spired. 

trans-pir-a'-tion.  s.    [Fr.]    [Transpire.] 
I.*  Or  J.  Lang. :  The  act  or  jtrocess  of  tran- 
spiring ;  exhalation  through  the  skin  ;  evapo- 
ration. 

"They  conceive  also,  that  the  Individuation  and 
Bnnieuessof  men 'a  persons,  doci  not  necesaaiily  depend 
fipon  tlie  uunif  ricftl  identity  of  all  the  parts  of  matter, 
becHiise.we  never  continue  thus  the  same,  our  bodies 
always  flowing  lilte  a  liver,  and  passing  away  hy  in- 
aensiltle   transpiralion."—Cudtiiorth :   intell.  System, 
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2.  Bot.  :  The  emission  of  watery  fluid  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a  process  continually 
going  on.  The  vapour  from  the  watery  con- 
tents of  the  cells  jiasses  from  them  into  the 
intercellular  adjacent  spaces  and  canals,  thence 
into  the  chambers  beneath  the  stoinata,  finally 
reaching  the  external  atmosphere  either  by 
them  or  by  the  invisible  pnies  of  the  epi- 
dermis. The  vapour  is  in  most  cases  invisible, 
but  sometimes  the  wat^r  distils  in  drops 
large  enough  to  be  easily  seen.  The  amount 
of  moisture  thus  given  off  depends  ou  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
temperature,  any  concussions  to  which  the 
plant  may  be  subjected,  and  the  age  and  size 
of  the  leaves.  Transpiration  in  plants  is 
analogous  to  perspiration  in  animals. 

"If  transpiration  is  suddenly  Btop|>ed  in  branches 
which  oidin.irlly  transpire  etrougly,  the  leaves   fall, 
while    plants   which   thrive  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
often  preserve  their  lejivea  for  a  long  time  iu  saturated 
Ait."— Field,  Jan.  1,  1887. 
1[  1.  Pulmonary  transpiration : 
Physiol. :  The  exhalation  of  watery  vapour 
from  the  lungs.     It  becnmes  visible  in  frosty 
weather,  and  condenses  on    the    beard  and 
moustache.     It  varies  in  amount  according  to 
the  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  and  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

2.  TrajtspiratioJi  of  gases:  The  motion  of 
gases  through  a  capillary  tube.  The  velocity 
of  transpiration  is  independent  of  the  rate  of 
difl"usion.  Ganot:  Physics  (od.  Atkinson), 
§  143,  gives  the  following  laws  on  the  subject : 

(1)  For  the  same  gas  the  rate  cf  transjii ration  in- 
creases, other  things  helng  equal,  directly  as  the 
Sressure ;  that  Is,  equal  volumes  of  air  of  ditfereut 
eusities  require  times  inversely  proi>ortion;iL  to 
their  densities. 

12)  With  tuhes  of  equal  diameters,  the  volume 
trans|>ired  tu  e(jual  times  is  iuvei-sely  as  the  length 
of  the  tube. 

(3)  As  the  temperature  risea  the  tranaplratiou  be- 
comes slower. 


3.  Transpiration  of  liquids:  The  passage  of 
liquids  througli  small  pores  or  capillary  tubes. 

*  trans-p"ir'-ai>-t6r-y,  a.  [Eng.  transpira- 
tiion) ;  -ory.]  '  Of  or  pei'taining  to  transpira- 
tion ;  transpiring,  exhaling. 

tr^lns-p'ire't  v.t.     [Fr.  transpirer,  from  Lat. 
trani>piro  —  to    breathe     through  :      trans  = 
through,   and  spirn  =  to  breathe ;   Sp.  Iran- 
spirar,  traspirar ;  Ital.  traspirare.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  be  emitted  through  the  exci'etories  of 
the  skin ;  to  be  exhaled ;  to  pass  otf  in 
insensible  perspiration. 

"  Blood  and  fleshy  substance  ,  .  .  nseth  to  transpire, 
breathe  out,  and  wa^te  away  thro'  invisible  pores.  '— 
ffotceU  :  Letters,  hit.  i..  let.  31. 

2.  To  exhale  or  emit  watery  vapour  from 
the  surface. 

"  Cut  brandies  which  transpire  slowly  shed  their 
leaves  even  when  lying  ou  the  ground." — Field,  Jan.  1, 

1887. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  escape  from  secrecy ;  to  become 
public  gradually  ;  to  ooze  out ;  to  come  to 
light ;  to  become  known. 

"  This  letter  goes  to  you.  in  that  confidence,  which 
I  always  shall,  and  know  that  I  s-ifely  may,  place  iu 
you ;— and  you  will  not  therefore  let  one  word  of  it 
transpire."— Lord  Cheilerfietd .-  To  A'.  Dayrolles,  Jan., 
1748. 

*  2.  To  be  emitted  ;  to  have  vent ;  to  escape. 

"  Pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  I  yet  survive : 
My  pauga  are  keen,  but  no  complaint  transpires." 
Cowper :   i'icisntudea  in  Christian  Life. 

3.  To  occur,  to  take  place,  to  happen,  to 
come  to  pass. 

"  What  had  transpired  during  his  absence  he  did 
not  know.  "—J/rg.  Beecker  Stowe ;  Ored,  ch.  xil. 

•  trS>ns-pla9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  (raits-,  and  Eng. 
place,\.  (q.v.).]  To  put  or  remove  into  a  new 
place. 

"  It  was  tramplaced  from  the  left  aide  of  the  Vatican 
unto  a  more  eminent  place."— IP i/ftim.'  Math.  Magick, 
ch.  X. 

trans-plant',  v.t.  [Fr.  transplanter,  from 
hvit*  trcnsjilanto,  from  (ra«5  =  across  (hence, 
implying  change),  and  ;)/([»fo  =  to  plant;  Sp. 
trasphiniar ;  Port,  transplantar ;  Ital.  iras- 
plantare] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  remove  an<i  plant  in  another  place. 

"  Linres  thirty  yearn  old  were  trangflanted  from 
neiahb^mring  woods  to  shade  the  alleys. ' — Macaulai/  : 
Bin.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  Of  light  the  Bieater  part  he  took 
Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  plac'd 
In  the  flun's  orb."  Milton  :  P.  L..  vil.  360. 


3.  To  remove  and  settle  or  establish  fpr 
residence  in  another  place. 

"  It  any  transplant   themseirea    Into    plantation! 
abroad,  who  are  Bi^lilamaticks  or  outlaws,  audi  are  not 


11,  Med. :  To  transfer  from  one  part  or 
person  to  another.     [Transplantation,  II.  2.] 

"  The  Aoz  continued  [licking!  so  long  till  he  .  .  . 
perfectly  cured  the  sore.  l)ut  had  the  swelling  fraru- 
/((ci)t(erf  to  liimself."— Boj/Ja."   Works,  il.  167. 

trans -pliin-ta'-tlon,   *.     [Fr.]     [Trans- 
plant.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  transplanting  or  of  removing 
and  planting  in  another  place, 

IT  The  time  to  transplant  shrubs,  trees, 
&c.,  is  when  their  energies  are  in  abeyance 
at  the  fall  of  the  year.  November  is  a 
good  month  for  the  transplantation  of  seed- 
ling stocks  and  suckers  taken  from  the  roots 
of  the  pear,  plum,  quince,  &c.,  to  prepare 
them  for  receiving  grafts,  and  stocks  of  briars 
to  be  budded  with  garden  species  and  varie- 
ties. To  render  the  removal  of  a  tree  or  bush 
successful,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dest'-oy 
or  injure  the  spongioles,  these  tender  portions 
oT  the  root  being  the  channels  through  which 
nutriment  is  taken  from  the  giound.  In 
(ilacing  the  root  in  the  ground,  the  trench  or 
pit  intended  to  receive  it  must  be  of  sufficient 
breadth  at  the  bottom  to  allow  it  and  the 
branching  rootlets  to  occupy  their  natural 
position.  Water  should  be  freely  supplied, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  saturate  the 
soil. 

•  2.  A  removal  or  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another. 

"Its  tramplantation  Into  the  Greek  tongue.'—* 
More:  Philos.  Cabbala ;  App. 

3.  The  removal  or  transfer  of  persons  from 
one  place  to  another  for  purposes  of  residence, 
settlement,  or  the  like. 

"  If  that  were  done  It  would  only  meet  the  local 
distress,  unle'^s  you  engaged  in  a  grejit  transplantation 
of  lalwur  into  the  district  In  wlncli  tlie  work  was 
undertikeu.'— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  24,  1886. 

II.  Medical : 

1.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  the  human 
body  to  supply  a  part  that  has  been  lost,  as 
in  the  Taliacotian  operation  (q.v.). 

•  2.  An  old  pretended  method  of  curing 
diseases  by  making  them  pass  from  one 
person  to  another. 

"  He  told  me,  that  he  had,  not  very  many  months 
since,  seen  a  cure  by  transplantation,  performed  on 
the  son  of  one,  that  was  wont  to  make  chymlcal 
vessels  for  lae."— Boyle  :   ll'orfci,  il.  167. 

trSns-plant'-er,  s.     [Eng.  transplant;  -er,] 

1,  One  who  transplants. 

"  Yet  the  planter  or  transplanter,  nine  times  In 
ten,  neglects  this  necessity  of  suiting  hia  trees  to  the 
Boii."—iicotf :  Prose  Works,  xxi.  118. 

2.  A  machine  or  truck  for  removiaff  trees 


TRANSPLANTEn. 

for  replanting ;  also,  an  implement  for  re-^ 
moving  and  replanting  flowers,  bulbs,  &c. 

*  tran-spIen'-den-9^.  s.  [Eng.  (ran-i 
spknd^ii{t) ;  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of| 
being  transplendent;  supereminent splendour.; 

"  The  supernatural  and  nnimltable  trnnaplendency 
of  the  Divine  presence." — More  :  Antidote  against 
Idolatrn,  ch.  li. 

*  tran-splcn'-dent*  a.   [Lat.  trans  =  through 

(hence,  denoting"  excess),  and  splendens,  pr. 
par.  of  spleadeo  =  to  shine,]  Resplendent  in 
the  highest  degree, 

"  The  bright  transplendent  glasse." 

Wyati:  Complaint  of  Absence  of  Bis  love. 

*  tran-splen'-dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tran- 
splendeiit ;  -ly.]  'in  a  transplendent  manner 
or  degree;  with  supereminent  splendour. 

"The  divinity,  with  al!  its  adorable  attnhutes.  Is 
hypostaically,  vitallv,  and  trans plmdently  i-esidlnn  iu 
this  humanity  of  Christ."— .l/oro.'  Antidote  against 
Idolatry,  ch.  ii. 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll.  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6^ 
or,  wore,  W9lt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijmlte,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  —  e;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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*  tr&zi^-pon'-tine.  a.  [Lat.  trans  =  rcto^s, 
beyoud,  and  pons,  genit.  pontUi  =  a  bridge.] 

1.  Being  or  lying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge;  specif.,  in  London,  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  Thames. 

2.  Applied  to  any  melodrama  in  whicli  the 
characters  are  overdrawn  and  tlie  situations 
improbably  roin.mtic,  from  the  fact  that  such 
plnys  were  formerly  very  popular  at  the 
Surrey  and  Victoria  theatres  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames. 

"  Even  the  thoroiighgotng  trantpontine  tIIIbIq 
Beeiiis  to  b«  guided  rither  by  chnnce  tlian  by  de- 
»igii.'—St.  Jami^t's  Otiutte,  Dec.  7,  1887. 

trSjls-pbrt',  v.t.  [Fr.  trayisporter,  from  Lat. 
tran^ipnrto  =  to  carry  across  or  over  :  'trans  = 
over,  across,  and  por(o  =  to  carry  ;  Sp.  trans- 
portar,  trasporUir ;  Ital.  transportare,  tras- 
portare.] 

1.  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to 
Another. 

"  Our  Bhntter'd  harks  may  yet  transport  us  o'er. 
Safe  and  Inglorious,  to  our  native  shore." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Iliad  IL  tJO, 

•  2.  To  bear  ;  to  carry. 

"  Her  Ashes  .  .  . 
Transported 9\\n\[  be  at  high  feativala 
Below  the  kiuga  and  queens  of  France." 

S/inknip.  ■  I  Beiiry  VI..  L  «. 

•  3.  To  remove  or  transfer  from  this  world 
to  the  next.    (A  euphemism.) 

"  Out  of  doubt  he  is  trnn>:ported."—Shaketp. :  Mid- 
tummer  yi'jhl'g  Dream,  Iv.  2. 

4.  To  carry  or  convey  away  into  banish- 
ment, as  a  criminal.     (Transportation.] 

'*  Another  aiiu  necessarily  highly  penal  offence 
Against  public  juittice  is  the  returning  from  transjior- 
tetiou.  or  being  at  large  in  Great  Britain,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  offender  was 
ordered  to  be  (rnn*porffrf.  or  had  agreed  to  transnort 
himself,  or  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude."— 
Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

5.  To  hurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of 
passion  ;  to  feel  beside  one's  self. 

"  Ton  are  tra»sportr-d  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you." 

Sfiakesp,  :  Coriolanui,  L  L 

6.  To  carry  away  or  ravish  with  pleasure  ; 
to  entrance  ;  to  ravish. 

"  Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures 
i^ra  so  trnnnported  with  tltem,  that  their  gratitude 
supplanted  their  obedience,"— Oi«:ay  of  Piety. 

7ans'-p6rt,  s.     [Transport,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting;  transportation; 

carriage. 

■'  The  Romans  neglected  their  maritime  affairs  ;  for 
th^ey  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  furnish 
them  with  ships  for  transport  and  yiKi."—ATbuthnot: 
Oil  Coins. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  by  a  govern- 
ment to  carry  soldiers,  munitions  of  war,  or 
provisions  from  one  place  to  another,  or  to 
carry  convicts  to  their  destination. 

"  Some  damage  received  by  two  of  the  tramportt, 
who,  in  tacking,  run  foul  of  each  other."— Jnain.- 
Toynget,  bk.  i,,  cb,  i 

•  3.  A  convict  sentenced  to  transportation 
or  exile. 

4.  Vehement  emotion  ;  passion  ;  rapture  ; 
ecstasy. 

"  Now  welcomeil  Monmouth  with  tratixprirtt  ot  Joy 
and  aifectiun."— J/(ic(H(^ii/ ;  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

transport-ship,    transport-vessel, 

t.     A  vessel  employed  in   conveying  soldiers, 
warlike  stores,  or  convicts  ;  a  transpoi  t. 

trana-pbrt-a-bU'-l-t^,  s.  [Eng.  transport- 
able; -it>i.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
transportable. 

tr&ns-pbrt'-a-'ble,    a.      [Eng.    transport ; 

■able.] 

1.  Capalile  of  being  transported  or  conveyed 
from  place  to  place. 

"  The  U!<e  of  the  electric  light  to  permit  nightwork, 
will  be  followed  In  a  trang/iortiible  shape  also  in  the 
hopfields."— Field,  Jan.  16,  1886, 

2.  Implying  or  involving  transportation  ; 
subjecting  to  transportation  :  as,  a  traiisport- 
able  offence. 

•  trans-pbrt'-al,  s.  [Eng.  transport;  -al.1 
The  act  of  removing  from  one  place  to 
another ;  trans portance, 

•  trans-port -an9e,  s.  [Eng.  transport; 
-ance.]    Conveyance  ;  transportaion. 

"  0.  he  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  traruportance  Ui  those  fields." 
Sh'tke^p.     Tr,.ilui  i  Creuida,  Hi.  2. 

•  trans-port '-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  trans- 
porter=  to  transport  (q.v.).]  Transporting; 
ravishing;  affording  great  joy  or  rapture. 

'■  So  rapturoas  a  Joy,  and  trantportant  love."— J/'ore  ■ 
Mystery  of  OodiinPSi.  p.  237. 


tr&ns-pbr-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trmis- 
portiidonem,  acclis.  of  tran.'^pnrtnlw,  froiu 
tran.t}x}rtatus,  pa.  par.  of  transiwrlo  =.  to  trans- 
port (q.v,);  Sp.  traytsportacion,  trasportacion  ; 
Ital.  trasportuzlonc] 

'  I.  The  act  of  transporting,  conveying,  or 
carrying  from  one  pl&ce  to  another ;  transport ; 
carriage;  conveyance. 

'■  If  the  countries  are  near,  the  difference  will  be 
smaller,  and  may  sometlnies  be  seance  tierce])ttble ; 
bt'canse  In  this  case  the  transportation  will  be  easy."— 
Smith:   IVeatch  of  yationt.  >)k.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

•  2.  Transmission  ;  transference  from  one 
to  another. 

"  Some  were  not  so  solicitous  to  provide  against  the 
plagui^,  as  to  know  whether  we  haa  it  from  the  malig- 
nity i>t  our  own  air,  or  by  transportatioTi,"—Drydeii. 
{Todd.) 

3.  The  banishing  or  sending  away  of  a  per- 
son convicted  of  crime  out  of  the  country  to 
a  penal  settlement,  there  to  remain  for  life  or 
for  the  term  to  which  he  has  been  sentenced. 
Transportation  grew  out  of  banishment. 
During  mediaeval  times  a  person  who  had 
committed  an  offence  was  in  certain  circum- 
stances permitted  to  "abjure  the  realm"  [Ab- 
juration, L  1.),  the  country  to  which  he  was 
to  go  not  being  indicated.  The  first  statute 
wbiib  esiahiittiied  transportation  to  English 
colonies  was  apparentlv  the  Act  39  Eliz.,  cap.  4. 
By  18  Chas.  IL,  cap.'s,  passed  in  1666,  the 
king  obtained  permission  to  sentence  cri- 
minals to  be  "transported  to  any  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  in  North  America," 
where  they  were  given  over  to  the  settlers  as 
virtual  slaves.  When  negro  slavery!  was 
introduced,  white  criminals  became  much 
less  welcome,  and  complaints  against  their 
being  sent  arose  ;  but  the  practice  continued 
till  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1775.  Then  Australia  was  util- 
ised, and  by  two  Orders  of  Council,  dated 
December  6,  1786,  Botany  Bay,  on  its  east- 
em  shores,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  was 
selected,  to  which  the  first  batch  of  convicts, 
800  in  number,  was  sent  out  in  May,  1786. 
Next  year  tlie  penal  settlement  was  estab- 
lished, and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  town 
of  Sydney  and  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  Afterwards  Van  Dieraen's  Land, 
Norfolk  Island,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ber- 
muda, &c.,  became  receptacles  for  convicts. 
No  such  system  has  ever  been  adopted  in  the 
Cnited  States,  and  transportation  no  longer 
exists  in  England,  it  having  been  given  up  as 
a  result  of  the  protesta  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies.  It  still  exists  in  some  European 
countries,  as  France  and  Russia,  in  the  latter 
to  a  large  extent,  Siberia  being  the  penal 
territory. 

4.  The  state  of  being  transported,  carried, 
or  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another. 

5.  The  state  of  being  transported  or  sent 
into  exile,  under  a  sentence  of  transportation. 

•  6.  Transport ;  ecstasy. 

"  All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs 
weary,  because  they  transport,  aud  all  transportation 
Lb  a  violence."— SwMfA  .'  Sermons. 

trSus  -  port' -  ed»  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Trans- 
port, r.J 

*  trins-pbrt'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transported; 
-ly.]  In  a  transported  manner;  in  a  state  of 
rapture. 

"  If  we  had  for  God  but  half  as  much  love  as  we 
ought,  or  even  pretend  to  have,  we  could  not  but  fre- 
quently (if  not  tratisportedly)  ent«rtalu  our  selves 
with  his  leaves."- floff/e;   Works,  vol.  li.,  p.  317, 

*  tr&ns-pbrt'-ed-ness,s.  [Eng.  transported; 
-7i*?.s's.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  trans- 
ported ;  a  state  of  rapture. 

"  Without  any  such  taint  or  euspiclon  of  trans. 
portediies3."—Bp.  8iUl:  Ans.  agt.  Bishops  sitting  in 
Parliament. 


trS.ns-pbrt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  trayisport,  V. ; 
Ont^  wlio  transports  or  removes. 


-er.l 


"  The  pileliard  merchant  may  reap  a  speedy  benefit 
by  dispatching;,  saving,  and  selling  to  the  trans- 
porters. "—Carew. 

trd.ns-pbrt'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Trans- 
port, v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Ravishing,  enchanting,   ecs- 

t'ltic. 

*  trans- port' -in g-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  transpoH- 
ing  ;  -ly.]  In  a  transporting  manner;  ravish- 
ingly  ;  enchantingly. 

*  tr^ns-pbrt-ive.  a.  [Eng.  transport ;  -ive.] 
Passionate;  excessive. 

"  The  voice  of  transportive  l\iTy."—Adanu :  Workt, 
11.  315. 


*  trans-port  -ment,  s.      [Eng.   iraiuport ; 

•  ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  transporting;  conveyance  by 
ship. 

2.  Rage,  passion,  anger,  fury. 

■■  H.w»(tacked  m» 
With  such  tramportment  the  wIujU'  town  had  ninj 
out"  Lord  Digby  :  Klvira.  Iv. 

*  trans-po^'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transpns{r); 
•able.]  Capable  of  being  transposed  ;  allowing 
of  transposition. 

trans-p6^'-^l»  s.    [Eng.  transpose);  -al.\ 

1.  The  act  of  transposing. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  transposed. 

trans-po^e',  v.t.     [Fr.  transposerj  from  (rani 
=  across,  and  poser  =.  to  place.]    [Pose,  v.] 
I,  Ordinnry  Language: 

I.  To  change  the  place  or  order  of  by 
putting  eacli  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to 
cause  to  cliange  places. 

"The  letters  of  Elizabetha  reglna  tramposed  thus, 
Anglia  Hera,  bnatti.  signify,  0  Engtaud's  sovereigul 
thou  hast  made  us  ha ptiy."— Cam d«rt  .-  /leinain*. 

*  2.  To  put  out  of  place  ;  to  remove. 

*'  That  which  you  are  my  thoueht«  cannot  rrnnitp"$$  [ 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell." 
Shakesp.  :  Macbvth.  Iv,  a. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Alg.  :  To  bring  a  quantity  from  one 
member  of  an  equation  to  tlie  other.  This  is 
done  by  simply  changing  its  sign.  Thus  if 
we  transpose  the  quantity  6  in  the  equation 
a  +  6  =  c,  we  have  a  =  c  —  b. 

2.  Gram. :  To  change  tlie  natural  order  of 
words. 

3.  Afusic :  To  change  the  key  of ;  to  write 
or  play  in  another  key. 

"Attempts  have  breen  made  at  various  times  to  con- 
struct a  pianoforte  that  would  enable  the  player  to 
transpose  the  key  of  the  music  that  uiiglit  hv  played 
upon  it."— Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  18sn,  p.  \fi. 

*  trS,nS - po^e',  s.  [Transpose,  v.]  Trans- 
position. 

"  This  man  was  very  perflt  and  fortunate  In  theu 
transposes"— Puttenham :  English  Poene,  bk.  ti. 

trans-po^ed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Transpose,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Being  changed  in  place,  on« 
being  put  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

2.  Her.:  Reversed  or  turned  contrariwise 
from  the  usual  or  proper  position  :  as,  a  pile 
transposed. 

trans-po^'-er,  $.  [Eng.  transpos(e);  -er.J 
One  wlio  transposes ;  specif.,  one  wlio  trans- 
poses music  from  one  key  to  another. 

trans-po^'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Transpose,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  of  changing 
or  transposing;  specif.  ap]>lied  to  musii-al  in- 
struments which  do  not  play  the  actual  notes 
written  down,  but  otliers,  according  to  the 
modifications  in  the  instrument  itself. 

trans-po-^i'-tlont  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tran». 
positionem,  accus.  of  transpositio,  from  trana- 
positus,  pa.  par.  of  trans pv no  =  to  change  in 
place,  to  transpose,  to  transfer:  (raTW  =  aiToss 
(hence,  implying  change),  and  pono  =  to  place ; 
Sp.  transposicion,  trasposicion ;  Ital.  traspo- 
sizione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  transposing  ;  the  act  of  chang- 
ing the  places  of  things,  putting  eacli  in  the 
place  previously  occupied  by  tlie  otiier. 

*'At  last,  they  formed  a  double  circle,  as  at  tlie 
beginning,  danced,  and  repeated  veiy  qnhkly,  and 
fln,il>T  closed  with  several  very  dextemus  transp'jiu 
tio7ts  uf  the  two  circles."— Coot ;  Third  Voyage,  bk.  11., 
ch,  v. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  transposed  or  recipro- 
cally changed  in  place. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Alg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  bringing 
over  any  term  of  an  equation  from  the  tmo 
side  to  the  other.  This  is  done  by  changing 
the  sign  of  the  term  so  transposed.  Tlie  ol> 
ject  of  transposition  is  to  bring  all  the  known 
terms  of  an  equation  to  one  side,  and  all  the 
unknown  to  the  other,  in  order  to  det«'rmiiie 
the  value  of  the  unknown  terms  with  respect 
to  those  that  are  known.  Thus  if  2  z  +  4  = 
a:  +  7  =  by  transposition  ofr,  2r  —  ir-f4=. 
7,  whence  x  -+-  4  =  7 ;  by  transposition  of  4, 
X  =  7  —  4.  whence  x  =  S.  The  transposition 
of  tfrms  is  the  first  operation  to  be  peiformed 
in  ttie  solution  of  a  simple  equation. 


boil,  bb^ ;  pb^t,  Jb^l ;  cat,  9ell,  clioms,  9hin,  benph :  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst,    ph  =  ft 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhon.    -oiouB.  -tloos.  -slous  =  shiia.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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2.  Gram.  &  Rhet.  :  A  change  of  the  natural 
order  of  wonls  in  a  sentence  ;  wurds  changed 
from  tlieir  ordiuary  arrangement  for  the  suke 
of  effect. 

3.  Med. :  The  same  as  Metathesis  (q.v.). 

4.  Miisic: 

(1)  A  change  of  key.    [Transpose,  r.,  II.  3.] 

(2)  An  inversion  of  parts  in  counterpoiut. 
^  Transposition  of  the  viscera : 

Pathol. :  A  term  .sdnietinies  employed  to  in- 
clude both  malpiisition  and  displacement  of 
the  organs  of  the  trunk.  The  abnormal 
condition  may  be  congenital,  or  caused  by 
(1)  strain,  as  in  the  case  of  movable  kiduey 
and  hernia ;  (2)  imperfect  attachment,  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  kidneys  and  intes- 
tines ;  (3)  abnormal  conditions  connected  with 
orifices  or  CJiiuils  ;  (4)  pressure,  as  from  wear- 
ing tight  stays  or  a  belt;  (5)  traction,  as  in 
lateral  displacement  of  the  heart ;  (ti)  disease ; 
(7)  exressive  action  of  the  muscular  coat, 
as  in  prolapse  or  hernia ;  or  (S)  prolonged 
standing,  as  in  displacement  of  the  uterus. 

"  trans -p6-§i'-tion -al,  a.  [Eng.  trans- 
position; -ai]  Of  or  pertaining  to  trans- 
position. 

"The  most  atriking  and  most  offenaive  error  In 

froiiuiiciation  Atuong  the  Lomlotiers,  I  confess,  lies  in 
he  traiisposUional  uae  of  the  letters  it>  aud  v,  ever  to 
be  heard  when  there  Is  any  poa-ibility  of  Inverting 
them.  Thus  they  sFiy  weal  iustetd  of  vtal ;  vicked,  for 
wicked."— Pegge  :  A  necdotet  qf  the  English  Language. 

•  trSjlS-po^'-i-tive,  a.  [Eng.  transpose); 
-itive.]  Pertaining  to  transposition  ;  consist- 
ing in  transposition ;  made  or  effected  by 
transposing. 

"The  Italian  retains  moat  of  the  ancient  trana- 
positive  character."— fl/air. 

•  trans-po^'-i-tor,  s.  [Eng.  transpose) ;  -itor.'] 

A  traiisposer  (q.v.).    (Lo-tidor,  in  Annandale.) 

•  trans-print',  v.t.  [Pref.  traits-,  and  Eng. 
jrrint,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  print  in  the  wrong  place  ; 
to  transfer  to  the  wrong  place  in  printing. 

•  trans-profe',  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
pro.se  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  transpose  prose  into  verse ;  to  change 
from  prose  into  verse. 

"  Instinct  he  follows  and  do  further  knows, 
For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  rruns^rose." 
Dry  den  :  Abialom  &  Achttophel,  ii.  443. 

2.  To  change  from  verse  into  prose.  (See 
the  quotation  given  under  Transverse  (2),  v.) 

•  trans -re'-gidn -ate,  a.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  'region  (q.v.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
region  over  or  beyond  the  sea  ;  foreign. 

'■  There  .are  some  cockes-combes  here  and  there  in 
Eiigl.nid.  learning  it  abroad  as  men  traiisregionaCe." — 
BoliiisKed:  Dv^cript.  England,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  vL 

•  tr3,ns-8hape',  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and  Eng. 
shaye,  V.  (q.v  ).]  To  change  into  anotlier 
shape  ;  to  transform,  to  distort. 

"Thus  did  she  tr-tntishape  thy  pai-ticular  virtues."— 
Shikesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  A'othing,  v.  L 

trSus-Ship',  v.t.     [Tranship.] 

tr&ns-ship'-ment,  s.    [Transhipment.] 

tr^ns'-tra,  s.  pi.    [Lat.]    [Transom.] 

Roman  Arch.  :  The  principal  horizontal 
timbers  in  the  roof  of  a  building.    (Gwilt.) 

•  triin  -  siib  -  stan'  -  ti  -  ate  (ti  as  shi), 
*  tran-sub-stan-ci-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat. 
transHbstantiatus,  pa.  par.  of  transubstantio  = 
to  change  the  substance  of :  trans  =.  across 
(hence,  implying  change),  and  substayitia  = 
substance  (q.v.);  Fr.  transubstantier ;  Sp. 
transvbstanciar ,  trasubstanciar ;  Ital.  tran- 
siLstamiare,  trasustanziare.]  To  change  into 
another  substance.    [Tbansobstantiation.] 

trS.n-sub-stan-ti-a'-tion(tiasshi).s[Fr., 

from  Low  Lat.  transubstantiationem,  accus. 
of  transvbstantiatio,  from  trav.substuntiatus, 
pa.  par.  of  trajisubstantio  =  to  transubstanti- 
ate (q.v.) ;  Sp.  transustanciaci07i,  trasnstan- 
eiacioii ;  Ital.  transiLstamiazione.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Change. 

"  The  smell  of  autumn  woods,  the  colour  of  dying 
fern,   may  turn   by  a  subtle  transubsfatiriation   into 

Sleiisuri^a  and  facea   that   will   never  come  a^'aiu.' — 
fufl.'ck  ■  yew  Republic,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Church  Hist.:  The  Roman  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess. 
xiii.,  c.  iv.) declares  "that  by  the  consecration 
of  tlie  bread  and  wine  the  whole  substance  of 
the  bread  is  changed  into  the  substance  of  the 
body  of  Christ  and  the  whole  substance  of 


the  wine  into  the  substance  of  bis  blood, 
which  change  is  properly  and  fitly  called 
Transubstantiation  by  tlie  Holy  Catttolie 
Church."  That  is  to  say,  the  accidents  of 
tlie  bread  and  wine  which  are  perceived  by 
the  senses  conceal  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  not  the  substances  of  bread  aud 
wine.  In  canon  4  (de  sac.  Eucliar.  Sacram.) 
the  Council  defines  "  that  under  each  species" 
(i.e.,  of  bread  and  wine),  "and  under  each 
particle  of  each  speties,  Clirist  is  contained 
whole  and  entire."  Roman  theologians  found 
their  proof  of  this  doctrine  on  the  discourse 
of  Jesus  after  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes  (John  vi.  32-71),  on  the  words  of  insti- 
tution (Matt.  xxvi.  26-29,  Mark  xiv.  22-25, 
Luke  xxii.  19,  20),  and  on  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  X.  16-21),  and  on  patristic  testi- 
mony, claiming  tliat  the  doctrine  is  apostolic, 
thougii  the  word  itself  only  came  into  use  in 
tlie  eleventh  century,  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Berengarius  and  Lanfranc,  in  which 
the  former  denied  and  tlie  latter  asserted  a 
change  of  substance  in  the  Eucharistic  ele- 
ments. Transubstantiation  implies  a  Real 
Presence,  though  belief  in  the  Real  Presence 
(of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist)  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  belief  in  Tiansubstantiation. 
The  Lutheran  view  of  the  Eucharist  is  called 
Companation,  or  Consubstantiation,  and  ad- 
mits a  Real  Presence  witliout  a  change  of 
substance.  The  Calvinistic  view  is  that  the 
presence  of  Christ  depends  on  the  faith  of 
tiie  recipient.  Article  xxviii.  of  the  Angliran 
Church  is  apparently  Calvinistic,  and  con- 
demns Transubstantiation  as  "repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture  ;  "  but  the  belief 
and  practice  of  a  large  number  of  her  clergy 
and  laity  is,  to  say  the  least,  much  the  same 
as  the  Lutheran.  [Tractarianism.]  Dr.  Pusey 
(Eirenicon,  p.  229)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  dispute  between  Anglicans  and  Roman- 
ists in  this  matter  is  "probably  a  dispute 
about  words." 

*  tran-siib-stS-n'-ti-a-tor  (ti  as  shi),  s. 

[Eng.  transubstantiat(e) :  -or.)  One  who  be- 
lieves in  or  maintains  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation (q.v.). 

"The  Roman  tratitubstatttiatora  affirm  that  the 
body  of  our  Lord  ia  here  upon  earth  at  once  present 
hi  many  places  (namely,  in  every  place,  where  the 
Host  is  kept,  or  the  Euchariat  ia  celebrjited)."— ifar- 
rowj  SeTTnorit,  vol  ii.,aer,  SI. 

tr^-sn-da'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  transu- 
datvs,'pA.  par.  of  (ran.swdo,  from  trans  =^ 
across,  through,  and  sudo  =  to  sweat]  The 
act  or  process  of  transuding  ;  the  process  of 
Oozing  through  membranes,  or  of  passing  off 
through  the  pores  of  a  substance,  as  water  or 
other  fluid. 

"  The  drops  proceeded  not  from  the  tramudatiojt 
of  the  liquors  within  the  glasa."— floyic. 

*  tran-su'-da-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  transud{e) ; 
atory.)    Passing  by  transudation. 

tr3.n-SUde',  v.i.  [Fr.  transitder,  from  Lat. 
tnuisudo  ;  Ital.  trarisjidare.]  [Transudation.] 
To  pass  or  ooze  through  the  pores  or  inter- 
stices of  a  membi-ane  or  other  porous  sub- 
stance, as  water  or  other  fluid. 

"  The  water  which  has  transuded  from  the  tiaauee." 
~Sh«idon  :  Dairy  Farming,  p.  vii. 

*  tran-sume',  v.t.  [Lat.  trans^inw,  from 
tians  =  aeross,  and  suvio  =  to  take.]  To  take 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  to  convert. 

"  With  a  well-blest  bread  and  wine 
Traiiauni d,  and  taught  to  turn  divine." 

Craihaw:  Hymn  for  the  Sacrament. 

tr^n-SUmpt'  (p  silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  transumptum  =  a  copy,  a  transcript, 
from  Lat.  transumptus,  pa.  par.  of  traiisuvw 
=  to  take  from  one  to  another,  in  Low  Lat. 
to  transcribe.]  [Transume.]  A  copy  of  a 
writing  ;  an  exemi)lification  of  a  record. 

"  Wherewith,  the  pretended  original  breve  waa  pro- 
duced, aud  a  tnuisumpt  or  copy  thereof  (signed  by 
three  bishops)  offered  them,  to  tend  to  England.'— 
State  Trials:  Benrg  ViJl.  (an.  1628);  Dio.  qf  Q. 
Catherine. 

U  Action  qf  tran,sumpt : 

Scots  Law :  An  action  competent  to  anyone 
having  a  partial  interest  in  a  writing,  or  im- 
mediate use  for  it,  directed  against  tlie  cus- 
todier of  the  writing,  calling  upon  him  to 
exhibit  it,  that  a  copy  or  transiimpt  of  it  may 
be  made  and  delivered  to  the  pursuer. 

"  tran-siinip'-tlon  (p  silent),  s.  [Lat.  tran- 
sumptio,  from  transumptus,  pa.  par.  of  tran- 
si/mo. ]    [Travsume.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  taking  from  one 
place  to  another. 


2.  Logic :  A  syllogism  by  concession  or 
agreement  used  by  the  scnoolnieu.  where  a 
question  proposed  was  transferred  to  aiiotnei 
with  the  condition,  that  the  proof  of  the  lalier 
should  be  admitted  for  a  proof  of  the  former. 

*  tran-aump'-tive  (p  silent),  a.  [Tran- 
SUMPTION.]  Taking  from  om-  to  another; 
tiansferred  from  one  to  another;  meta- 
phorical. 

"  Hereui>oa  are  intricate  turnlnra,  by  a  tnintttmp- 
(ive  and  inetoiiyiiiical  kind  of  spt;t:cTi,  called  uieaiiders; 
for  tliia  river  [Meander]  did  so  stran^'ely  pitth  itself, 
that  the  foot  seemed  to  touch  the  he&d."— Drayton: 
Amtotations  to  Rotamond's  Epistle. 

*  tr&ns-va'-^ate,  v.t.  [Lat. /raiw  =  across, 
and  vus=&  vessel.]  To  transpose  or  pour 
from  one  vessel  to  another 

"  The  Fittlier  and  Son  are  not.  ts  tHey  auppoae. 
trnnsoittated  and  puured  out  one  into  another,  as  Into 
Au  empty  ves&A." —Ctidwurfh :  Jntfll.  System,  p.  619. 

*  trS-ns-va-^a'-tion,  s.  [Transvasate.]  The 
act  oi'proL'Css  of  transvasating. 

*  trS>ns-veC'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  transvectio,  from 
transvectus,  pa.  par.  of  (ra?isi't7/o  =  to  carry 
across  :  ^rfuis  =  across,  and  t'e/io  =  to  carry.] 
The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying  over. 

*  trS-ns-ver'-ber-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  tram  = 
acioss,  tlirough,  and  verberatns,  pa.  j'ar.  of 
verbero  =  to  beat.]    To  beat  or  strike  through, 

tran^-ver'-sal,  *  trans-ver-sall,  a.  &  «. 

[  Fr.,    from    Lat.    transversus  =   transverse 

(q-v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Transverse ;  running  or  lying 
across. 

"  Extend  the  other  foot  of  the  compaase  to  the  next 
part  of  one  of  tloi  transversall  lines  in  Ihe  oriental) 
or  occidental  part.  '—Backluyt :   Voyages,  i.  £14. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  A  straight  line  which  cuts  several 
other  straight  lines,  is  said  to  be  a  transversal 
with  respect  to  them. 

*  trSn^-ver'-sal-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  transversal; 
•ly.]  In  a  transversal  manner  ;  in  a  direction 
crosswise  ;  transversely. 

"  There  are  divers  subtile  enquiriea  and  denionatra- 

tlons.  LOiicerniug  the  strength  retiuired  to  be  in  the 
string  of  them,  the  several  jjropurtious  of  swiftnesn 
aud  disitanL-e  In  an  arrow  shut  vertically,  or  hori- 
zontal 1  ;r.  or  transversally."—  Wilkini :  A  rchimedei, 
ch.  xviii. 

trina' -verse,  n.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Lat.  transversus 
=  turned  across,  athwart,  orig.  pa  pw,  fiora 
transverto  —  to  turn  across  :  trans  =  across, 
and  verto  =  to  turn  ;  Fr.  transverse;  Sp. 
transverso,  trasverso ;  Ital.  trasverso.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lying  or  being  across  or  in  a  cross  direc- 
tion ;  athwart. 

"  How  they  agree  in  various  ways  to  Join 
iua  transoeise,  aatraiyht,  ana  crooktd  line." 

Ulackmore :  Creation,  vi, 

•  2.  Not  direct ;  collateral. 

"  Wheu  ouce  it  coes  to  the  .^itniperse  ana  col.ateral 
riinel  they  not  only  have  uu  title  t«.  tlie  inheritance, 

but  every  remove  ia  astei)  *~  "•"  '   "     -  *' "-" 

and  relation  t^j  the  chief 
qf  Cojucieiice,  bk.  u.,  ch.  iiL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  Lying  across  other  parts.  Tliere 
are  transverse  branches  uf  the  basilar,  the 
ceivical,  the  humeral,  and  other  arteries; 
transverse  ligaments  of  the  acetabulum,  the 
nit^tacarpals,  the  metatarsals,  &g.  ;  and  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebrie.  [Transverse- 
sinus.] 

2.  Bot. :  Broader  than  long. 

■  B,  As  adv. :  Across;  in  a  direction  across. 

"  His  volant  touch 


C,  As  subst.  :  That  which  is  transverse; 
that  whicli  crosses  or  lies  iu  a  cross  direction  j 
a  transverse  axis. 

*  ^  (1)  By  transverse :  In  a  confused  manner  ? 
reversedly. 

"  AU  things  tossed  and  turned  by  tranverte." 

Spenser:  F.  y.,  VIX.  vii  66. 

(2)  Transverse  axis  or  diameter  : 

Conic  Sectio}is:  The  axis  which  passes 
through  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola. 
When  the  length  of  the  trans\erse  axis  is 
referred  to,  the  portion  included  between  the 
vertices  is  meant. 

transverse- dehiscence,  s. 

Bot. :  Dehiscence  bv  a  transverse  opening, 
as  in  the  fruit  of  Anagallis,  Hyoscyamus,  and 
Alchemilla, 


e  ia  a  step  to  the  losing  the  cnguation 

and  relation  t'l  the  chief  houae."—Bp.    Taylor:  Jiult 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  fother;  we,  wet.  here,  eamel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir    marine;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wove.  wpU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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transverse-partition,  b. 

Bot.  {Of  a  fruit):  A  I'artitiun  ataright  angle 
to  the  valvfs,  as  in  a  siliqua. 

transverse -planer,  e. 

1.  Wood'irork, :  A  plaiiing-machine  in  which 
the  cutters  are  causfd  to  move  across  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  nvitenal  being  j-laned. 

2.  Metall. :  A  shaper  or  plauer  with  its  cut 
across  tlie  table. 

transverse-sinus,  s. 

Atutt.  :  Tlie  anterior  occipital  sinus  placed 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  basil.-ir  process  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  cnnstitutint;  a  transverse 
connection  between  tJie  two  inferior  petrosal 
sinuses. 

transverse-straln»  s. 

Meek. :  The  strain  to  wliich  a  beam  is  sub- 
jeci»-d  when  a  force  acts  on  it  in  a  direction 
at  right  angle*  to  its  length,  tending  to  bend 
it  or  break  it  across. 

transverse -tension,  s. 

Bot. :  Tension  exerted  by  the  bark  on  the 
wocid,  and  vice  t'ersfi,  in  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
when,  after  its  growtli  in  length  has  ceased, 
a  permanent  increase  takes  place  ia  its  thick- 
ness. 

■  trans-verse'  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Transverse,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  overturn,  to  change,  to 
thwart. 

"Nothing  can  be  bulieved  to  be  relicion  by  any 
people,  but  whnt  they  think  to  be  diMue;  that  is, 
Bent  immediiitely  iroiu  God:  and  they  can  think 
Duthhig  to  be  8o,  tlijit  U  lu  the  power  of  man  to  alter 
or  transv€rMe."~Lrslry. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  transgress. 

"  Ac  treuthe  that  tre.^pa«8ede  nevere,  ne  trantversfd 
ageus  the  Uwe."  Piert  Plowmati,  p.  24L 

•  trSn^- verse'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-,  and 
Eng.  verse  (q.v.).]  To  turn  from  prose  into 
verse. 

"  I  tahe  a  book  in  my  band,  either  at  borne  or  else- 
where, for  that's  all  one,"  if  tliey  be  auv  wit  int,  as 
there  is  no  book  but  haa  some.  I  trans^ix-i-f  it;  that  is 
if  it  be  prose  jmt  it  into  verae  |but  that  takes  np  soiuo 
time),  and  if  it  be  verse  put  it  Into  prose.— Methinks. 
Mr.  Bayes,  thuX  putting  vei^e  into  prose  should  be 
call'd  trausprosiiitf,— By  my  troth,  air.  'tis  a  very 
good  notion,  and  hereafter  it  ahaU  be  bo."— ZJuAa  qj' 
Buckingham :  The  ReheariaZ,  i.  1. 

trSns- verse' -I3?,  adv.    [Eng.  transverse,  a. ; 
•ly.\   In  a  transverse  or  cross  riirection ;  across. 
"  Trantvtrivly  fixing  one  end   to   the  first  thread 
that  was  spun    —UnhlnmUh :  The  Bee,  Ko.  ly. 

trans  vers  ely-flexnose,  a. 

Bot. :  Waved  in  a  cross  direction.  (_Paxton.) 

•  tr^n^-ver'-sion,  s.  [Transverse  (2),  v.] 
The  turning  or  converting  of  prose  into  verse, 
or  of  verse  into  prose. 

•  tran^-verf , iKt.  [Lat.  transverto.]  [Trans- 
VERSK,  a.]  To  cause  to  turn  across  ;  to  trans- 
verse. 

"  But  of  one  thing  I  wold  faine  be  expert. 

Why  mens  laiiyige  wol  procure  and  trantvert 
The  will  lit  wi'Uien  and  virK'nea  Innocent?" 

Chaucer  ■  Craft  of  Lovers. 

•  tra.nf-Vert'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  transvert; 
•abli-.]     Capable  of  being  transverted. 

•  tran§-view'  (lew  as  u),  v.t.  [Pref.  trans-, 
and  Eng.  view^  v.  (q.v.).]  To  see  or  look 
through. 

'*  Transview  the  obseare  things  that  do  remain," 
Daviea :  Jlirum  in  Modum.  p.  9. 

•tr3,nj^-vd-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  /r^ns  =  across, 
beytinil,  and  voUitum,  super,  of  ro/o  =  tofly.] 
The  act  of  flying  over  or  beyond. 

"  Such  things  aa  these  which  are  extraordinary 
e^eaaiuns  and  tmnivl'ttioni'  beyond  the  ordin.iry 
course  of  an  eaven  piety,  Go<l  loves  to  reward  witii  an 
extrwirdinjiry  favour:  and  gives  theui  testimony  by 
an  eitniregular  blessing.' —  Bp.  Taylor:  SemwTit, 
vol,  ii.,  ser.  4. 

•tran^-volve'  v.t.  [Lat.  traris  =  across,  over, 
and  inAvo  =  to  roll.]    T<p  overturn,  to  break  up. 

"  He  who  trantoolett  euinixe»."— Howell :  Parly  of 
Seatu,  p.  110. 

trant,  v.i.  [Dut.  trnnten  =  to  walk  slowly.] 
To  carry  about  wares  for  sale  ;  to  liawk. 

trant-er^s.  [Eng,  (ran/,- -cr.]  One  who  carries 
about  wares  for  sale  ;  a  hawker,  a  pedlar. 

trap  (1),  *  trappe,  5.  [A.S.  treppe-&  trap; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  trappe;  O.  H.  Ger.  trapo 
=  a  snare,  a  trap ;  Low  Lnt.  trappa ;  Fr. 
trappe  ;  Sp.  trampu.  From  the  same  root  as 
tramp  (q.v).;  cf.  Dut.  trap]w,n  =  io  tread; 
(ra;)=a  stiir,  step;  Ger.  treppe  =  a  Sight  of 
etairs  ;  Sw.  trappi  =  a  stair.] 


1.  An  instrument  or  device  for  ensnaring 
game  or  otberanimals;  a  snare;  a  contrivance 
that  shuts  sullenly,  and  often  with  a  spring, 
for  taking  game  and  other  animals. 

"  She  wolde  wepe  If  that  she  saw  a  inoua 
Cini;^bt«  in  a  trappe.  If  it  wero  ded  i.r  bledde.' 

Chaucer  .    C.  T..  i-toL  U2. 

2.  Any  contrivance  for  catching  wild  animals. 
"  Then  spake  ngalne  with  fell  and  spitefnll  heart. 

(So  Uoua  roar  cinclos'd  In  tralne  or  trnf,.)" 

Fuircfax:  Ooiifrcu  of  Boulogne.  11.  89. 

1[  Darwin  {Descent  of  Man,,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.) 
remains  that  animals '*  learn  caution  by  see- 
ing their  brethren  caught  or  poisoned." 

3.  An  ambush,  a  sti-atagem ;  a  device  or 
contrivance  to  catch  one  unawares. 

"  God  and  your  majesty 
Protect  mine  Innocence,  or  1  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  VUl.,  v.  1. 

4.  A  contrivance  applied  to  drains  and  soil- 
pipes  to  prevent  the  escape  of  effluvia;  a 
drain-trap. 

5.  A  sheriffs  officer;  a  police -constable. 
(Slang.) 

"  Me.-»ntime  the  Kellya  had  got  to  hear  that  the 
tra/>s  were  lu  search  of  them."— Letiure  Sour,  March 
1885.  p.  192. 

*  6.  Sagacity,  acuteness,  cunning,  sharp- 
ness, penetration. 

"  Some  cunning  person  that  bad  found  out  bis 
foible  and  iyiiorance  of  trap,  firat  put  him  in  great 
fright,"— .VurcA.   Jixameit,  p.  6-ia, 

7.  A  familiar  uame  fur  a  carriage  on  springs, 
of  any  kind.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  old-fashioned  gig  had,  under  the  seat,  a  sort  of 
boot  extending  a  few  mchea  beyumd  the  back  of  the 
seat  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  gigs  were 
raised  upon  higher  wheels  than  at  present.  On  tULs 
raised  vehicle  the  boot  was  lengthened  behind,  holding 
a  brace  of  dogs  for  sporting  ourpusea.  In  these  'dug- 
carts'  (thus  named  afterwards)  the  dogs  were  at  first 
placed  in  the  boot  at  the  front,  and  I  dare  say  that  the 
niilile  sportsmen'  may  occasionally  have  had  their 
heels  or  their  calves  bitten  by  dogs  with  short  tern- 

eers,  and  with  scant  liking  for  the  conilueineiit  of  the 
not.  This  led  to  a  great  improvement,  in  the  aliape 
of  an  open  latticed  box.  winch  was  attached  to  the 
back  ol  the  body  of  the  conveyance,  and  provided 
with  ft  trap-door  behind  for  the  admission  of  the 
dogs.  In  process  of  time  the  latticed  bux  was  fouiyj 
very  convt-nient  for  the  carriage  of  other  things  he- 
sidea  dogs,  and  as  everytliing  conveyed  in  the  cart 
(chattels,  not  people)  Itad  to  be  put  in  through  the 
trap-door  (soon  curtailed  into  trap:  com[>are  'bus' 
for  ouinibus,  '  cab '  for  cabriolet)  the  conveyance  itself 
was  eventually  termed  trap.'  —Illustrated  London 
yeu>s.  Oct.  11.  1884,  p.  3aU. 

8.  A  game,  and  also  one  of  the  instruments 
used  in  playing  the  game,  the  others  being  a 
small  bat  and  a  ball.  The  trap  is  of  wood, 
made  like  a  slipper,  with  a  hollow  at  the  heel 
end,  and  a  kind  of  wooden  spoon  working  on 
a  jiivot,  in  which  the  ball  is  placed.  By 
striking  the  handle  or  end  of  the  spoon  the 
ball  is  projected  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
striker  endeavours  to  hit  it  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  bat  before  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  opponents  endeavour  to  catch  the  ball, 
or  to  howl  it  so  as  to  hit  the  trap.  Also 
called  Trap-hat  and  Trap-bat  and  ball. 

9.  A  device  worked  by  triejrerand  spring  for 
throwine  pipeonfl,  glass-balla,  &c.,  into  tho  air 
at  shooting  niab  hes. 

^  Up  to  trap,  To  understand  trap  :  To  be  very 
knowing  or  wide-awake,     {Slang.) 

trap-ball,  ».    The  same  as  Trap  (l),  s.  8. 

trap-bat,  s.  A  bat  used  in  the  game  of 
trap  01.  v.). 

trap-cut,  s.  A  mode  of  cutting  gems,  in 
which  the  facets  Consist  of  parallel  planes, 
ntarly  rectangular,  arranged  round  the  centre 
of  the  stone. 

trap-door,  s.  A  door  in  a  fioor  or  roof, 
which  when  shut  is  Hush  or  nearly  so. 

"  In  some  houses  there  were  trap-doori  throngh 
which,  in  c-iae  of  danger,  he  might  descend.  — 
ilacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

Trap-door  spider : 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Mygalidae  (=  Territelarise,  Latr.)  which  con- 
structs a  tubular  nest  in  the  earth,  closed  by 
a  more  or  less  perfect  door  or  doors.  Mog- 
gridge  (Harvesting  Ants  £  Trap-door  Spiders, 
p.  14;i)  enumerates  nearly  forty  species  from 
Europe  and  the  hordere  of  Iho  Mediterranean. 
The  United  States  possc^et's  numerous  species. 
He  divides  the  nests  into  six  separate  types, 
according  to  the  kind  of  door  present,  the 
straightness  or  divarication  of  the  tube,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  second  door  in 
the  tube  below  the  surface  of  the  e^irth. 
Atypus  r-dzerii,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  is 
found  in  the  south  of  England,  and  excavates 
a  more  or  less  cylindrical  gallery,  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  iu  moist  ground,  at  first  in  a 


horizontal  and  then  in  a  vertical  direction. 
This  g.illery  is  lined  with  a  tube  of  silk,  but, 
instead  of  closing  the  aperture  with  a  trap- 
door, the  spider  continues  the  lining  tnl>c  be- 
yond the  moutli  of  the  gallery  for  some  dis- 
tance on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  i'teniza 
fodiens,  common  in  tlie  south  of  Eurojie, 
closes  the  entrance  to  its  nest  (see  illustration) 
with  a  trap-door  composeil  of  earthy  particles 
firmly  held  together  by  layers  of  silk.     OUier 


TRAP-DOOR    SPIDER. 

species  make  more  elaborate  dwellings,  eithel 
by  constructing  a  second  door  in  tlie  vertical 
tube,  or  a  second  tube  branching  ofl  from 
the  first  and  slmtting  offcommunicatiim  by  a 
second  trap-donr.  When  inside  their  dwelling, 
these  spiders  resist  the  opening  of  tlie  trap- 
door by  clinging  to  the  lining  of  tite  tube 
and  to  the  inner  coat  of  silk  composing  the 
the  trap-donr. 

trap-hole,  s.    [Trous-de-loup1. 

trap-net,  «.  A  fishing-net  in  which  a 
fimnel-shaped  piece  leads  the  fish  into  ft 
pound  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  return, 

trap-shooting,  i.  The  sport  of  ehoot- 
ing  at  pigeons,  balls,  iSc,  projected  from  a  trap. 
[Trap,  8.,  9.J 

trap-stairs,  «.  Staire  with  trap-door  at 
top. 

trap-stick,  $.  A  stick  used  in  the  gams 
of  trap;  Bomt-thing  resembling  such  a  stick; 
sumething  luug  aud  slender. 

trap-tree,  s.  An  unidentified  species  of 
Artocarj'us,  which  furnishes  a  glutinous  gum 
used  as  hirdlime  at  Singapore.  {Treas.  oj  Bot.) 
The  species  of  this  genus  known  to  furnish  a 
kind  of  birdlime  are  A.  irUegrifolia  [Jack  (3)J, 
aud  A.  kirsuta. 

trap-valve,  s.    A  clack-valve  (q.v.).       ' 

tr&p  (2),  s.  [Sw.  trappa^ &  stair;  trapp  = 
trap-rock;  Dan.  trappe  =.  a.  stair;  trap  =z 
trap;  Dut.  frap  =  a  stair,  a  step;  Ger.  treppe 
=  a  flight  of  stairs.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  movable  ladder  or 
steps  ;  a  kind  of  ladder  leading  up  to  a  loft. 

2.  Petrol.:  Aname  originally  given  tocertain 
igneutts  rocks,  of  great  geological  age,  occur- 
ring in  Sweden,  whicli,  partly  from  wealher- 
ing  and  partly  as  the  result  of  successive  ex- 
trusions, presented  a  stair-like  aspect.  Sub- 
sequently this  name  was  loosely  applied  to 
any  ancient,  fine-grained,  igneous  roi.-k  which 
liad  undergone  a  ceitain  amount  of  alteration. 
Most  of  tlie  so-called  "traps"  have  since  been 
identilled  as  varieties  of  dolerite  or  basalt. 

H  Trap,  in  this  general  sense,  is  widely 
diffused,  and,  where  it  occurs,  it  exerts  much 
influence  in  determining  the  surface  configu- 
ration of  the  region.  When  it  decays  it  pro- 
duces rich  agricultural  soil,  so  tliat  a  trap 
district  isgenerally  remarkable  for  its  fertility 

*  trap-conglomerate,  s.    [Tufaceous- 

CONGLOMERATE. J 

trap-granulite,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  dark  variety  of  gi'nnulite  (q.v.). 
occurring  interlaminated  wiin  the  normal 
giaiiulites.  It  sometimes  conlains  augite  aud 
hornblende. 

trap-tufif,  trap-tufa,  s. 

Geol.  :  Vulcauic-ash,  vulcanlc-iutrit^.v.). 

"trap  (3),  5.    [Traps.] 

■  trap  (4).  5.  [O.  Fr.  trap  (Fr.  drap)  =  cloth  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  trapo  ~  a  clotli,  clout,  rag  ;  Low 
Lat.  trnpiis  =  a  cloth.]  Trappings;  orna- 
ments of  a  horse. 
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trap— Trappist 


trip  (1),  •  trappe  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    (Tbap  OX  '•! 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch  in  or  with  a  trap  ;  to  snare. 
■■Tb«  beaver  win  Irayptd  for  Ita  lur  In  the  t"e»tb 

eeutury  lu  the  nvor  Teivl.'— flauiiinj.   iarlj  Mun  in 
Britain,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fig. :  To  take  or  c»tch  by  stratagem ;  to 
luanare. 

3.  Bateball :  To  secure  a  fly  ball  at  the  moment 
it  touches  the  ground;  an  unlawful  stratagem 
to  etTecl  a  double  play. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  game  or  other  ani- 
mals in  traps. 

•■  Trapping  has  been  there  »o  long  carried  on,  that 
lliheritance  may  i>os3lbly  have  come  into  play,  —var- 
inn  ■  Descent  of  Han,  pt.  I.,  ch.  liL 

trip  (2),  "trappe  (2),  v.t.  [Trap  (4),  s.) 
To  adorn  ;  to  dress  or  deck  out  with  orna- 
ments.   (Generally  in  the  pa.  par.) 

•'  Foure  great  horaes  fully  trapped  and  couered  doe 
lead  the  ^RV.'—Backluyt :  Voyaget,  l\.  61 

trS.p'-a,  s.  t.\n  abbreviation  of  Low  Lat. 
calcitmpa  =  a  caltrap  (q.v.).  Named  from 
the  spines  on  the  fruit.J 

Bot. :    Water  Caltraps.  the  sole  genus   of 
TrapeiB  (q.v.).      Floating  plants,    with    the 
petioles  tumid  in  the  middle,  and  clustered 
leaves,  those  under  water  cut  into  capillary 
segments.   Calyx  superior,  four-parted ;  petals 
four ;  stamens  four ;  ovary  two-celled,  each 
cell  with  one  pendulous  ovule.     Fruit  hard, 
indehiscent,     one-celled,     one-seeded;     seed 
large,  without  albumen  ;  the  cotyledons  very 
unequal ;  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  largely  con- 
sists of  pure  starch.      Known  species,    four. 
Tliey  are  found  in  temperate  Europe,  Siberia, 
In.lia,  Cochin  China,  &c.    Trapa  nataiis  has 
four  spines  on  its  fruit,  and  is  large  and  black. 
It  is  the  Tribolus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  nuts 
are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Venice  (where  they 
are  known  as  Jesuit's  nuts)  and  other  parts  of 
lUly  and  in  France.     They  are  made  into 
bread.     T.  bispinosa  has  only  two  spines  or 
horns  on  its  fruit.     It  is  found  in  tanks  and 
pools  tliroughout  India.     Its  nuts  are  dark- 
brown  and  triangular.    Their  kernel  is  white 
ami    sweetish,  and  is    eaten,   both  raw  and 
cooked,  and  made  into  cakes,  by  the  Hindoos. 
Many   of  these  plants   grow   on  the  Wular 
Lake,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  on  the   Upper  Jhelum,  in 
Cashmere,   the  old  traveller,   Moorcroft,   de- 
claiin<»  that  the  nuts  from  the  lake  furnish 
almost  the  sole  support  of  30,000  people  for 
Ave  months  of  the  year.     Moorcroft  and  Dr. 
Eoyle    sav  that,  under  the    government    of 
Bungeet  Singh,  £12,000  of  revenue  was  raised 
from  the  trapa,  amounting  to  from  96,000  to 
128,000  ass-loads,  taken  from  the  lake.    The 
natives  consider  the  nuts  as  useful  in  bilious 
affections    and    diarihaa,    besides    applying 
them  externally  as  poultices.      The  plant  is 
called  by  the  natives  Singhara  =  horned,  re- 
ferring to    the    fruit.      Another    less-known 
East-Indian  species  is  T.  qitadrlspiiiosa,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  as  a  stove-plant  m  1823. 
T.  bicornis.called  by  the  Chinese  Ling,  or  Linko, 
has  the  two  horns  recurved  and  very  obtuse. 
It  is  cultivated  by  them  in  lakes,  ponds,  &c. 

•  tra-pan',  v.t.  [Trepan,  u.)  To  ensnare,  to 
trap  ;  to  catch  by  stratagem. 

"Having  Boiiie  of  hU  yef>p]etra  panned  at  Baldivia." 
—Anton:   \'oyagea,  bk-  L,  en.  ix. 

•  tra-p9jl',  s.  [Trapak,  v.\  A  snare,  a  trap, 
a  stratagem. 

■•  Nought  but  giua  and  an.irea  and  trapani  lor  soula." 
South:  Hermoni.  Tol.  ill.,  aer.  4. 

•  tra-pin'-ner,  s.  [Eug.  (rapan ;  -er.]  One 
who  trapans  ;  an  ensnarer. 

•trape,  v.l.  [Cf.  Dut.  &  Ger.  <rappeil  =  to 
tre.id,  to  tramp.]  To  trail  along  in  an  untidy 
manner ;  to  walk  carelessly  aud  sluttishly ; 
to  traipes  (q.v.). 

■•  I  am  to  BO  traping  with  Lady  Kerry  and  Mra. 
Pratt  to  aee  aighta  all  thla  day."— Swi^t. 

trap-e-SB,  s.  p(.  [Mod.  Lat.  (ra))(u);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -e<t'.l 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Halarogaceie,  with  a  single 
genus,  Trapa  (q.v.). 
trap-e-liis,    s.      (Gr.    TpnireXdi    ((rapetos)  = 
easily  turned.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Agamidic,  with  five  spe- 
cies, from  Tartary,  Egypt,  and  Afghanistan. 
They  resemble  Agama,  but  the  scales  are 
small  and  spineless,  and  there  are  no  pores  on 
the  thighs. 


trapes,  s.    [Trape.] 

1.  A  slattern  ;  an  idle,  sluttish  woman. 

"  From  door  to  door  I'd  aoouer  whiUB  aud  Ijeg, 
Thau  marry  euch  a  trapes." 

(Ian:  WJiattTt/tcallttl 

2.  A  going  about ;  a  tramp. 
■•  It  a  auoh  a  toll  and  a  trapes  up  them  two  pair  of 

atalra  ■— J/rJ.  Wood:  The  Channingt,  Jf.  *'i.. 

trapes,  v.i.  [Trapes,  s.]  To  gad  or  flaunt 
about  in  a  slatternly  manner. 

'•  He  would  not  be  found  trapesing  about  the  con- 
Btitueucy."— aut/tf  Cironicle,  Oct.  U,  1685 

trSp'-e-zatO,  a.  [Eng.  trapez(ium);  sulT. 
■ate.  ]  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezium ;  trape- 
ziform. 

tra-peze',  ».  (Fr.  traphe,  from  Lat.  tra- 
pe:iitiii  =  a  trapezium  (q.v.).J 

•  1.  A  trapezium. 

2.  A  sort  of  swing  consisting  of  one  or  more 
cross-bars  suspended  by  two  cords  at  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  on  which  gymnasts 
perform  various  exercises  or  feats. 

tra-pe'-zi-an,  a.    [Trapezium.] 

'  Crystallog.  :  Having  the  lateral  planes  com- 
posed of  trapeziums  situated  in  two  ranges 
between  two  bases. 

tra-pez'-i-form,  o.  [Lat.  (rapm(itm)  =  a 
trapezium,  and  forma  =  form.]  Having  tlie 
form  of  a  trapezium.  (Applied  in  Botany  to 
the  leaves  of  Populus  nigra,  &a.) 

tra-pe-zi-he'-drdn,  s.    [Trapezobedron.] 

tra-pe'-zi-um,  s  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tpairefiof 
((ri!p«ion)  =  a  small  taWe  or  counter;  a  tra- 
pezium, because  four-sided,  like  sucli  a  table  ; 
dimin.  of  rpine(a  (Irdpeia)  =  a  table ;  Sp.  tra- 
pecio ;  Ital.  trapaio ;  Fr.  frapize.] 


trapeziums. 

a.  Two  aides  equal,  but  uoue  parallel  ;  h  Fonr  aldea 
neither  equal  nor  parallel ;  c  Two  abort  aldea  eq  ual 
lu  leugth.  aud  two  long  a-.dea  equal,  but  none  paral- 
lel :  d.  Two  aidea  equal,  but  none  parallel. 

1.  Geom. :  A  quadrilateral  figure,  no  two  of 
whose  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  A  ]iatQmy : 

(1)  The  outermost  bone  of  the  second  row  in 
the  carpus.  In  its  inferior  or  palmar  aspect 
it  presents  a  rhombic  form,  with  its  most 
prominent  angle  directed  do\vnward5.  It  ar- 
ticulates with  four  other  bones,  the  scaphoid, 
the  trapezoid,  and  the  first  and  second  meta- 
carpals. 

(2)  A  set  of  transverse  fibres  opposite  the 
lower  portion  of  the  poits  varolii.  The  name 
trapezium  is  given  because,  in  most  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  they  appear  on  the  surface 
in  a  four-sided  form. 

•3.  Zool.  :  Asynon>TnofCypricardia(q.v.). 

tra-pe'-zi-us,  s.    [Trapezium.] 

"  Anal  ■  A  trapeziform  muscle  reaching  from 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  connected  with  the  clavicle  and 
scapula  on  each  side.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
muscle  that  the  scapula  is  moved. 

tra-pe-zo-he-dral,  a.    [Trapezobedron.) 
'  Crystal.  :  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form 
of  a  trapezobedron. 

tra-pe-zo-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  rpaire'^iov  (tra- 
pezion)  =a  little  table,  a  trapezium,  and  eSpa. 
(hedra)  =a  base.] 

Crystal).  :  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  and  similar  trapezoidal  planes. 

tr&p'-e-zold,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  rpaWfiov  (trape- 
zimi)  =  a  little  table,  a  trapezium,  and  <i5o! 
(eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Trapeziform  (q.v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  Aquadrilateral,  two  of  whose 
sides  only  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

trapezold-bone,  s. 

Anat. :  A  bone  of  the  wrist,  of  which  the 


superior  surface  articulates  with  the  scaphoid 
bone,  the  external  with  the  trapezium,  tlie  in- 
ternal with  the  OS  magnum,  aud  the  inferior, 
with  tlie  second  metacarpal  bone.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  trapezium,  has  its  largest 
diameter  from  before  backwards,  and  its 
posterior  surface,  which  is  mucli  larger  than 
the  anterior  one,  pentagonal.     (Quain.) 

tr&p-e-zoid'-al,   a.      [Eng.   (rapKoW ;  -al.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zoid. 

2.  Min. ;  Having  the  surface  composed  ol 
twenty-four  trapeziums,  all  equal  and  similar. 

trapezoidal-wall,  s.  A  retaining  wall, 
vertical  against  the  bank,  aud  with  a  sloping 
face. 

trap-pe'-an,  a.      [Eng.  trap  (2),  s. ;     -ean.i 
Pei-tainiug  to  or  of  the  nature  of  trap  or  trap- 
rock. 
trappean-asb,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  compact  or  earthy  rock,  consUt- 
iug  of  the  materials  of  a  trap  (q.v.). 

trappean-rooks,  s.  pi- 

Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  older,  aud  mostly  much  altered, 
igneous  rocks  from  those  of  later  date. 

tr&p'-per  (1),  s.    [Eng.  trap  (l),  v.  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  traps  animals ;  one  who  aetl 
traps  for  animals,  usually  to  obtain  furs. 

"  According  to  aomewhat  uureliable  reports  handed 
down  from  the  early  Hudson  Bay  tramjers  who  lived 
in  thla  now  populoua  region.  '—Field,  Feb.  1",  188.. 

2.  A  horse  used  in  a  trap.    (Trap  (1),  7.) 

"The  object  of  the  Spring  Show  Is  to  encontagj 
generally  the  breeding  of  sound  and  shapely  uall-urea 
horses,  pomes,  uags,  trappers,  hBCks.  cliargeia.  har- 
ucas-horSea,  and  hunters.  •-».  James  s  Oazette,  Feb.  2. 

II  Mining:  A  boy  in  a  coal-mine  who 
opens  the  air-doors  of  the  galleries  for  the 
passage  of  the  coal-waggous. 

trap-per  (2),  "trap-por,  s.  [Trap  (2),  v.] 
Irappings. 

"So  huge  a  noise  was  raised  by  the  sound  of  blpla 
hangiug  at  their  trappers  aud  chareta.  -BolintHeU. 
But.  Etig  ,  bk.liii.,  ch.  xiii. 

trip'-pi-ness,  s.    [Eng.  trappy :  -itess.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trappy  or  tieacheroue. 
"  once  over  this  there  were  broad  pastures  and  larg» 
banks   aud  d.tches,    inuoceut  ot    'row i""'  '"  "" 
most  part,  before  the  riders.  -Field,  Liec  2b,  1888. 

trap-ping,  s.  (Trap  (2),  t'.]  A  word  gene- 
rally used  in  the  plural,  to  denote  oruanienUl 
accessories  :  as — 

1.  The  ornaments  put  on  horses;  orna- 
ments appendant  to  the  .saddle. 

"  Capariaoua  aud  Bt«eda. 
Baaea  and  tlusel  trappings  gorgeous  kulghU 
At  Jonat  aud  tournament.        Milton  :  F.  L.,  IX.  w. 

2.  External  aud  superficial  decorations ; 
ornaments  generally ;  tineiy. 

"  Hia  virtues  were  hla  pride  ;  and  that  one  Tlc« 
Made  all  hia  \  Irtuea  of  uo  price  ; 
He  wore  them  as  fiue  trappings  for  a  show 

CoWper:  Truth,  it, 

TrSp'-pist,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.  Trappiste  (see  det 

A.).  J 
A.  As  substantive : 

Church  «is(.(P!.):Abranch  of  the  Cister. 
cian  order,  following  the  relormed  rule  ot  La 
Tranpe,  an  ancient  monastery  in  the  heart  of 
La  Ferche,  not  far  from  Seez,  in  France,  founded 
as  a  Cistercian  house  in  1140  by  Rotron  Count 
of  Perche  The  reform  was  due  to  Arinand 
Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Kance  (1026-1700),  who 
had  held  the  abbey,  with  other  preferments, 
ill  commeiidam  for  many  years  before  his  ordi- 
nation (A.D.  1651),  by  his  uncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  whose  coadjutor  he  hoped 
one  day  to  become.  For  some  years  after  he 
became  a  priest,  de  Rai,ce  led  a  worldly  life 
in  Paris;  but  his  heart  being  touched  by  a 
series  of  disappointmew  ts,  he  sold  his  patri- 
mony, distributed  the  u  oney  to  the  poor,  and, 
giving  up  all  other  b  nefices,  retired  to  La 
Trappe  Here  he  foun'l  the  discipline  greatly 
relaxod,  but  by  bringi  ig  some  monks  from 
a  neighbouring  monasl^ry  he  reestab  ished 
the  rule  and  restored  regularity.  Still  nis 
ideal  was  not  attained  he  sought  to  add  to 
the  purely  contemplati  ve  life  bodily  nioititi- 
cation  and  separation  tom  causes  of  distrac- 
tion. Animal  food,  ex  ept  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness was  forbidden,  an.l  manual  labour  »a« 
strictly  enjoined.  Tlit  monks  ro.ie  at  two 
o'clock,  and  went  to  rest  at  seven  in  wmtei 
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and  eight  in  summer.  From  two  till  half-past 
four  tiiey  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
then  retired  to  tlicir  cells  till  half-past  tive, 
when  they  said  Prime.  At  seven  they  went 
t')  labour,  either  out  or  indoors;  at  half-past 
nine  Tierce  was  said,  followed  by  the  Mass, 
•Sext,  and  None ;  then  they  dined  on  vege- 
tables ;  at  one  o'clock  returned  ^o  work  for 
another  two  hours,  and  then  retired  tt>  their 
cells  till  Vespers  at  four  o'clock  ;  this  was 
follosved  by  a  collation  of  bread  and  fruit, 
and  sjtiritual  reading  till  six  o'clock,  when 
Compline  was  said  ;  at  seven  they  went  to 
rest  and  slept  on  pallets  of  straw.  Absolute 
silence  was  enjoined  at  all  times,  and  they 
had  to  make  their  wants  known  by  signs.  In 
1790,  when  other  monasteries  were  suppressed 
in  France,  the  Trappists  took  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  Val  Sainte,  in  Freiburg,  under 
Dom  Augustin  (de  Lestrange) ;  but  this  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  179S,  and  the 
monks  wandered  about  till  the  Bourbon  resto- 
ration, when  they  recovered  La  Trappe.  (See 
extract  under  B.) 

B.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappists  [A.] ; 
foUuwing  the  reform  of  La  Trappe. 

"  Frum  tilia  centre  Truppist  Sllatious  spread  the 
austere  rule  of  tbe  order  iiitu  Spaiu,  Beleiuui,  Pied- 
muut.  EiigUnd,  nud  Ireland.  MouutSt.  Bernard,  lu 
Leicestershire,  aud  the  TrappUline  convt^ut  of  Stape- 
hill,  iu  Diiraet.  are  ti.eir  Imusea  in  this  couutry ;  in 
Ireland  they  liave  flourisliitik;  uiouasterieB  at  Mount 
Melleray  aud  Roacrea.'  —Addit  <t  Arnold  :  Cath.  Diet., 
p.  604, 

Tr&p-piB'-tine,  s.  &a,    [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang  :  A  liqueur  made  by  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe. 

2.  Church  Hist.  {PL):  An  order  of  nuns  fol- 
lowing the  reform  of  La  Trappe,  instituted  by 
Dom  Augustin  (t  1S1*7).    [Trappist,  A.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trappist- 
ines.     (See  extract  under  Trappist,  B.) 

trd.pp'-ite,  s.     [Eng.  (rap  (2);  suff.  -ite.] 

Petrol.  :  Decomposed  varieties  of  basalt 
(q.v.),  resembling  rocks  known  under  the 
name  of  trap. 

trap'-pous,  a.  [Eng.  trap  (2),  s.  ;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  the  rock  known  as  trap  ;  resembling 
trap  or  partaking  of  its  nature  ;  trappy. 

*trap-pures,  *  trap-pours,  s.pl.  [O.Fr.] 
Trappings  ot  a  horse. 

•  With  clothe  of  gold,  and  furred  with  erraiue 
Were  the  trappourt  of  tlieir  atedes  strong." 

Chaucer :  Floure  A  the  Lea/e. 

trap'-p^  (1),  a.  [Eijg.  trap  (1),  s. ;  -y.]  Of 
the  nature  of  a  trap  ;  treacherous. 

"  Thtj  fences  might  have  increased  iu  aize,  however, 
without    beiug     made    trappi/."  —  Daily    Telegraph, 

Nov.  13,  188a. 

trap'-py  (2),  a.  [Eng.  (rop(2),  s.  ;  -y.\  Trap- 
pous  (q.v.). 

traps,  s.pl.  [An  abbrev.  of  (rapphigs  (q.v.).] 
Small  or  portable  articles  for  dress,  furniture, 
&c.  ;  goods,  luggage,  things.     \CoUoq.) 

"  As  soon  as  the  affair  wh^  over,  the  trapa  were 
packed  up  aa  quickly  aa  poasiljle  and  the  party  drove 
away."— x>ai/i/  Telegraph,  Sept.  3,  1867. 

trash,  5.  [Icel.  (ros  =  rubbish,  leaves,  and 
twigs  from  a  tree,  pieked  up  and  used  for  fuel ; 
trcuisi  =.  a  slovenly  fellow  ;  trassa  —  to  be  slov- 
enly ;  Norw.  (ros=  fallen  twigs,  half-rotten 
branches  easily  broken  ;  Sw.  trasa  =  a  rag,  a 
tatter;  Sw.  dial,  (rase  =  a  rag;  trds  =  a.  heap 
of  sticks,  a  worthless  fellow,  old  useless  bits 
of  fencing.] 

1.  Loppings  of  trees,  bruised  canes,  &c.  In 
the  West  Indies  the  decayed  leaves  and  stems 
of  canes  are  called  Field-trash  ;  the  bruised  and 
macerated  rind  of  canes  is  called  Cane-trash  ; 
and  both  are  called  Trash. 

2.  Any  waste  or  worthless  matter;  good- 
for-nothing  stuff;  rubbish,  refuse,  dr^'gs. 

"  Hence  all  that  Interferes,  and  dares  bo  clash 
With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  trath." 

Cowper  ■  Progreti  of  Error,  428. 

•  3.  A  worthless  person. 

"  I  suspect  this  troth 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury." 

Shakeop. :  Othello,  v.  L 

4.  A  collar  or  leaah  to  restrain  a  dog  in 
coursing. 

•  5.  Hence,  a  clog  or  incumbrance. 
*6,  Money. 


IT  Poor  white  trash :  A  term  applied  by  the 
negroes  in  the  Southern  States  to  the  poorest 
white  persons. 


trash-house,  s.  a  building  on  a  sugar 
estate  where  the  cane-stalks  from  which  the 
juice  has  been  expressed  are  stored  for  fuel. 

trash-ice,  s.  Crumbled  ice  mixed  with 
water. 

tr&sh,  v.t.  &  t.    [Trasb,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  superfluous  twigs  or 
branches  ;  to  lop,  to  crop. 

"  Whom  t'  advance,  and  whom 
To  trath  for  overtopping." 

Shaketp. :  Tempeit,  1.  2. 

2.  To  maltreat,  to  abuse,  to  jade :  as,  To 
trash  a  horse.    (Scotch.) 

•  3.  To  hold  back  by  a  leash  or  halter,  as  a 
dog  in  pursuing  game ;  hence,  to  retard,  to 
restrain,  to  encumber,  to  hinder. 

"  Which  trtuhinir  tbe  wheel  of  rotation,  destroys  the 
life  or  natural  motion  of  acommouwealtli."— i/arriri^r- 
ton     Pop.  Oovernvienl.  ch.  xli. 

"*  i.  To  crush  or  humiliate  ;  to  wear  out ;  to 
beat  down. 

'B,  Intraris. :  To  follow  with  violence  and 
trampling. 

"  A  guarded  lacky  to  run  before  It.  and  pled  liveries 
to  come  iraihing  Atier  ' I." —The  Puritan,  iv.  l, 

'  trish'-er~3^,  s.  [^\\g.  trash,  s.  ;  -cry.]  Trash, 
rubbish. 

"  Who  comes  in  fi.refgn  traihery 
Uf  tinkling  chain  aud  spur." 

Scott :  BrU,U  of  Triermain,  II.  U.  U. 

trS«h'-l-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  trashy;  -ly.]  In  a 
trashy  manner, 

tr^h'~i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trashy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trashy. 

trash' -trie,  s.  [Eng.  trash  ;  -trie  =  -try.] 
Trash,  rubbish.     (Scotch.) 

"  Wr  sauce,  ragout«,  and  sic  like  traahtrie. 
That's  little  snort  o'  downriglit  wa^trie." 

Burnt :  Twa  Dogt. 

trSsh'-y,  a.  [Eng.  trash,  s.  ;  -y.]  Composed 
of  or  resembling  trash,  or  rubbish  ;  rubbishy, 
useless. 

"  Who  riots  on  Scotch  collopa  scorns  not  any 
Insipid,  fulsome,  trathy  mUcellauy." 

Armstrong:  To  a  i'oung  Critic 

Tr&sk'-ite,  Thrask'-ite,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  (q.v.),  from  Jnhn 
Trask  or  Traske,  who  advocated  their  opinions 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

trass,  5.     [Dut.  tiros  =  a  cement.] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  resem- 
bling a  tuff"  (q.v.),  but  containing  abundant 
fragments  of  pumice,  and  also  fragments  of 
many  ot\ier  volcanic  rocks.  It  often  contains 
portions  of  carbonized  stems  and  branches  of 
trees  which  have  been  involved  in  the  flow  of 
the  mud-stream,  and,  when  pulverised,  forms 
a  useful  cement.     Called  also  Trassoite. 

trass'-o-ite,  s.  [Eng.  trass;  o  connect.,  and 
sutf.  -He  (Petrol.).]    [Tkass.] 

*  trast,  pret.  o/v.     [Trace,  v.] 
"tra-sy,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  spanieL 

■"  A  traaif  I  do  keep." 

Herrick :  Hesperidet,  p.  SM, 

*  trat,  "trate,  "tratte,  s.  [Trot,  5.]  An 
old  woman,  in  contempt ;  a  witch. 

*  traol'-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  rpauAttr^ios  (traulisjtios) 
from  TpavAi^to  (traulizo)  =:to  stutter,  to  stam- 
mer.]   A  stammering  or  stuttering. 

"  They  are  childish  and  ridiculous  tratUiwrru.'-^ 
Dal'jarno  :  Deaf  i  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  p.  132. 

*  tran'-mate,  s.     [Traumatic]    The  same  as 

Traumatic,  B.  (q.v.). 

trau-xnat'-ic,  *traa-xn^t'-)[ck,  a.  &  s. 

[Gr.    TpavfxaTLKO^    (traumatikos),    frnni   rpavfia 

(trauma),    genit.    Tpau/xaxos    (traumatos)  =  a 
wound ;  Fr.  traumatique.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  applied  to  a  wound. 

2.  Useful  lor  wounds  ;  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  wounds  ;  vulnerary. 

3.  Produced  by  or  arising  directly  or  in- 
directly from  wounds  :  as,  Iraumutic  litemo- 
rrhage,  trawniatic  erysipelas,  tetanus.  &c. 

B,  As  svbst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

trau'-ma-ti^m,  s.    [Traumatic] 

Pathol.  :  The  condition  of  the  system  occa- 
sioned by  a  grave  wound. 

*traiince,  5.    [Trance.] 


•  traun^h,  v.t.  [Fr.  trancher  =  to  cut.]  To 
cut  up,  to  carve.    (Specif,  said  of  a  sturgeon.) 

"  Stuigeou  waa  to  traunch€d."~£w€ning  Standard 
Sept  3S,  leao,  p.  4. 

traunt,  v.i.  [Dut.  tranten=  to  walk  slowly; 
triiiit=a  walk.]  To  carry  about  wares  for 
sale  ;  to  hawk. 

"  Li'"'  ''*'^  80U10  trautiting  chnpniaa  to  his  ayn. 
That  trauUciued  both  by  watir  and  by  tire." 

Op.  Hall:  Satiitt,  Iv,  1    . 

traunt'-er.  s.  [Eng.  traunt ;  -«r.]  One  who 
hawks  about  wares  for  sale;  a  hawker,  ft 
pedlar. 

traut'-win-ite  (au  as  6^\  s.    [After  j.  o. 

Trautwine  ;  sulf.  -iic  (A/i;(.).j 

Min. :  A  microcrystalline  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  crj'stals,  the  system  (pf  which  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Hardni-ss,  1  to  2 ; 
colour,  green  ;  lustre,  dull  ;  streak,  Hght- 
gray.  Analysis  yielded:  silica,  21-78  ;  se.squi- 
oxide  of  chromium,  38*39 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
i;V29;  alumina,  0'81  ;  lime,  18*58;  magnesia, 
7*88  ;  loss  on  ignition,  O'll  =  100*84.  Oci^urf 
on  chromite  in  Monterey  Co.,  California. 

tra-Va'-do,  trav'-at,  s.  [Sp.]  Aheavysquall. 
with  sudden  gusts' of  wind,  lightning,  and 
rain,  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  Like 
the  African  tornado,  it  commences  with  a 
black  cloud  in  calm  weather  and  a  clear  sky. 

trftv'  -  ail,  "  trav    ayl,  '  trav  -  all  -  len, 
*  tra-veil,  "  trav-ell.  v.i.  &  t.     iFr.  tror 
vailler.    from   travail  =  toil,   labour.]     [Tra- 
vail, s.] 
A*  Intransitive  : 
*  1.  To  toil ;  to  labour  with  pain. 


2.  To  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  to  be 
in  labour  or  parturition. 

"She  being  with  child  cried,  tramtiling  in  birth, uid 
I>aiiied  to  be  delivered. " — Revelation  xii.  3. 

B.  Trans. :  To  harass,  to  trouble,  to  tire. 

"  What  travelitt  Iditensest,  Bible.  1551  ;  Iroublett, 
A. v.]  thou  the  maystir  iertheTt "—H'j/cHfe  :  Mark  ». 
35, 

traV-aild),    *trav-ayl,    *traT-el, 

*travell,  s.  (Fr.  travail  =  toil,  labor, 
fatigue,  a  trave  for  horses,  from  Lat.  trabem, 
accu8.  of  traba,  trabes  =  a_,beam  ;  .cf.  Ital.  tra- 
vtiglio;  Sp.  trabajo ;  Port,  trabalho  =  (1)  an 
obstacle  or  or  impediment,  (2)  toil,  labor;  0. 
Ital.  trauaglio  =  a  pen  for  cattle  ;  Wei.  tra/atl 
=  travail,  labor,  toil.  Travail  aud  travel  are 
doublets. 

1.  Labor  with  pain;  severe  exertion,  toil. 

2.  Specif.:  The  pains  or  childbirth ;  parturi- 
tion. 

travail  (2)  (proo.  tra^va'-ya),  ».  [Fr, 
PI.  travaux,  pron.  tra-vt/.]  An  Indian  contri- 
vance cunsiBtingof  two  lodge  pi.les  united  by 
two  cross-bars,  for  (be  conveyance  of  goods  or 
invHlids.  Tbe  poles  are  fastened  at  one  end  to 
either  aide  of  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  the  other  ende 
trailing  on  the  gnmnd;  and  a  receptacle  for 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  conveyed  is  con- 
trived by  lashing  a  piece  of  canvas  or  li)dge- 
skin  to  the  croaa-bare. 

trave,  *  trewe,  5.  [O.  Fr,  tTa/=&  beam; 
Fr.  tre/,  from  Lat.  trabeTn,  accus.  of  traba, 
trabes  =  a  beam  ;  Fr.  etitraver  =  to  shackle  or 
fetter  the  legs  ;  entraves  =  shackles,  fetters.] 
[Travail,  s.] 

■  1.  A  cross-beam ;  a  beam  or  timber-work 
crossing  a  building. 

"The  ceiling  and  (rnrMare.  after  the  Turkish  man- 
mr.  richly  psant«d  and  gilded." —Maundretl :  TravtU, 
p.  125. 

2.  A  wooden  frame  or  stocks  to  confine  ft 
horse  or  ox  while  shoeing. 

"  She  sprong  aa  a  colt  doth  in  the  traoe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  8.388. 

tr^v'-el,   *  trav-ail,  *  trav-eil,  v.i.  &  t 

[Tlie  same  word  as  travail  (q.v.).] 
A,  Intransitive: 
*  I.  To  labour,  to  toil,  to  travaiL 

"  If  we  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let  not 
any  think  that  we  travel  about  a  uiatter  aoi  needfuL* 
—Booker. 

2.  To  pass  or  make  a  journey  from  one  plac« 
to  another,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  on 
any  conveyance,  as  a  ship,  carriage,  &c.  ;  to  go 
to  or  visit  distant  or  foreign  places ;  to  journey. 

"  Like  a  thirsty  train 
That  long  have  traveU'd  through  a  desrrt  plain." 
Drijden  :  Virgil:  Oeorgiclv   H7. 

3.  Specif.  :  To  go  about  from  place  to  plaoe 
or  to  make  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  aolicith 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  j<$wl;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hlii,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  o^;  expect.  Xenophon,  o^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun:  -tlon,  -§lon  =  y-^"".    -clous*  -tlous,  -eious  ^  shoe,    -ble,  -die,  ibc.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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travel— traverse 


Jig  or  obtaining  orders  for  goods,  collecting 
accounts,  aic,  for  a  comnicrcial  firm  :  as,  He 
travds  for  such  and  such  a  firm. 

4.  To  proceed,  move,   pass,  or  advance  in 
any  way  ;  to  make  progress. 

•'  Time  travels  in  divers  pacts  with  dlvera  peraoae." 
^Shiikegp.     A»  t'ou  Like  It.  iii.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  journey  over  ;  to  traverse. 

"Thitlier  to  arrive 
I  travel  this  proluuud."         MtU^n  :  P.  t.,  u.  980. 

•  2.  To  cause  or  force  to  journey. 

"There  are  other  privilegoa  Rrauted  unto  ni.tst  of 
the  i..riwration8.  tli^it  they  Bhall  ii.>t  be  chjirsed  with 
garriaouB,  and  they  shall  not  be  travelled  forth  ol  their 
own  friiuchisea.  "Spetiser :  State  of  Irelatid. 

tr4V-el.  s.    [Travel,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Labour,  tuil,  travail. 

••  The  3a,iuta  ye  knee!  to.  hear,  and  ease  your  traveU." 
lieamn.  *  Flet. ,   The  Pilffnm.  L 

*2.  Parturition;  tlie  pains  of  cliildbirtli. 

"A  woman  that  will  aiiig  a  cat«b  in  her  travel." 
lieaum.  A  Fh-t. :  Knight  of  Burning  Prstle,  li. 

3.  The  act  of  travelling  or  journeying;  a 
journeying  to  distant  or  foreign  places. 

•'  Travel  in  the  younger  sort  U  a  part  of  education." 
—Bacon  :  Etsayi  ;  Of  Travel. 

4.  {PL):  An  account  of  occurrences  and 
observations  made  during  a  journey  ;  a  book 
descriptive  of  places  seen  and  observations 
made  while  travelling. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Steam ;  The  distance  which  the  slide- 
valve  travels  in  one  direction  for  each  stroke 
of  the  piston. 

2.  Tlie  length  of  stroke  of  any  object.  Also 
known  as  the  excursion. 

•  travel- soiled,  a.  Having  the  clothes, 
Ac,  soiled  with  travelling. 

"  All  drippiiiK  from  the  recent  flood,__ 
Panting  and  travel -soiled  he  stood. " 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  iii.  21. 

travel -Stained,  a.     Travel-soiled  (q.v.). 


"Their  trav^stained  yarinenta  are  all  Isiid  dnwn." 
.Hary  Leslie  :  Oatherino  Home. 

♦  travel-tainted,  a.  Fatigued  with  trav- 
elling. 

"I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts:  and 
here  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  im- 
maculate valour,  taken  Sir  John  CuleviUe."— SftaA;^*/).  ; 
2  Benry  H'..  iv.  3. 

tr&v'-elled,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Travel,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  2wr. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  made  journeys  or  travels  ;  having 
gained  knowledge  or  experience  by  travelling. 

"A  well  travelled  knight  and  well  knuwen."— Ber- 
nerf :  Froissart ;  Cronyde.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

*  2.  Carried  to  distant  parts. 

"Our  travell'd  banners  fanning  southern  climes." 
rouiij/  ;  On  Public  Affairs. 

3.  Exi»erienced,  knowing. 

trftV-el-ler.  '^trav'-el-cr,  *trav-ail-ler, 
*  tra-veil-er,  s.    [Fr.  travailleur.]    [Trav- 
el, I'.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  travels;  one  who  makes  journeys 
or  who  is  on  his  way  from  place  to  place ;  a 
wayfarer. 

"This  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Gentiles, 
that  the  gods  sometimes  assumed  humau  shape,  and 
conversed  upon  earth  with  atraugera  and  travellera."— 
B'-iitley     Sermons. 

2.  A  bona-fide  traveller.    [Bona-fide.] 

3.  One  who  visiti  foreign  countries ;  one  who 
explores  places  or  regions  more  or  less  unknown- 

^  In  1815  a  Travellers'  Club  was  instituted 
in  London,  the  qualification  for  menibersliip 
being  that  the  candidate  lyaist  have  travelled 
five  liundred  miles  or  more  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  Bi-itisli  Isles. 
It  is  still  in  existence. 

4.  One  who  travels 
ft-om  place  to  ])lace 
soliciting  urders  for  a 
mercantile  house  ;  a 
conmiercial  traveller. 

II.  Technically  : 

1,  Naut. :  An  iron 
tliimble,  ring,  or  grom- 
met  adapted  to  slide 
on  a  bar,  spar,  or  rope. 
A  large  ring  of  this 
kind  is  fitted  on  the 

bowsprit  of  a  cutter,  the  jib  tack  is  hooked 
to  it,  and  it  is  hauled  in  or  out  to  suit  jibs  of 
various  sizes. 


2.  Mack.  :  A  travelling-crane  (q.v.). 

3.  Spinning:  A  small  open  ring  or  metallic 
loop  abi.ut  the  race  of  a  ring,  used  iu  ring 
spinning-Iraines. 

*  If  To  tip  the  traveller:  To  humbug,  in  re- 
ference to  the  marvellous  tales  of  travellers. 
•'  Aha  1  doat  thou  tip  me  the  traveller,  my  boy?"— 
Sm-Uelf     Sir  L.  areava,  ch.  vL 

traveller's  joy,  s. 

hot. :  Tlie  genus  Clematis  (q.v.),  spec.  :— 

(1)  C.  Vitalha.  Gerard  seems  to  have  in- 
vented the  popular  name  tn  indicate  the 
adornment  of  the  hedges  by  means  of  these 
flowers,  and  tlie  pleasure  thus  atiorded  to 
travellers.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

(2)  C.  Viorna,  a  North  American  species, 
climbing,  with  pinuately-compound  leaves 
and  a  large,  solitary,  campanulate,  nodding 
flower  of  purple  or  violet  colour.  It  was  in- 
tntiluced  into  Britain  as  a  garden  plant  in 
1730. 

traveller's  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Urania  speciosa,  called  also  Bavenala 
midugascariensis,  tlie  iUvenala  of  Madagascar, 
in  the  forests  of  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  kind 
of  plantain.  The  large,  fan-shaped  leaves  are 
hollowed  out  at  their  point  of  insertitm  into  a 
spacious  cavitv,  in  whic-h  water  is  caught  and 
retained,  so  as  to  be  available  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  the  passing  traveller,  whence  the 
English  name.  A  dye  is  made  from  the  cap- 
sules, and  an  essential  oil  is  expressed  from 
the  aril  of  the  seed. 

tr3,V-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Travel,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  travel:  as,  a 
travelling  suit,  a  travelling  bag,  or  the  like. 

2.  Incurred  in  travel :  as,  travelling  ex- 
penses, 

C.  As  S7ibst. :  The  act  of  one  who  travels  or 
journeys  ;  travel. 

"  Travelling  is  a  very  proper  part  ol  the  education 
ol  our  youth."— CftfSfCT-/ie/d  .  Common  Sense,  ^o.  yj. 

travelling-ljag.  s.    A  satchel  or  carpet- 
bag. 
travelling-belt  propeller,  s. 

Marine:  A  form  of  propeller  iu  which  a 
belt  traverses  over  twin-wheels. 

*  travelling-carriage,  s.  A  large  four- 
wheeled  carriage  used  by  persmis  of  distinc- 
tion for  travelling  before  the  introduction  of 
railways. 

"The  Earls  heavy  traveUing-carringe  at  length 
rolled  clattering  up  tlw  courtyard."— /.;/«on  -■  6odol- 
phin.  ch.  xvi. 

travelling-crane,  s.    A  crab  for  lifting 


traveller. 


TRAVELLING-CRANE. 


weights,  fixed  on  a   truck  which  moves   on 
rails,  (tn  top  of  a  frame  or  building. 

travelling-forge,  s.  The  waggon,  with 
its  tools  and  stores,  which  accompanies  a 
battery  of  field-artillery  for  the  purpose  of 
re]>airs. 

*  traV-ers,  adv.  &  s.     [Fr.]    [Traverse,  a.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Across,  athwart. 

"The  erle  Lazaran  caused  forestes  and  hyKhe  trees 
t*  he  hewen  downe.  and  layde  trautra  one  ouer 
another."— fierHcrs .'  Froissart  ;  Cronycle.  vol.  ii.. 
ch.  xli. 

B.  As  siihst. :  A  skeleton-frame  which  holds 
tlie  boVibins  of  yarn,  which  are  wound  there- 
ftoin  on  to  the  warp-frame. 

traV-ers-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  traverse,  v. ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  lieing  traversed  or  crossed. 

"  The  r.Tlnsare  then  over,  the  country  easily  (rfiiws- 
able  for  poiiie3."~/^cfd,  Jan.  16.  1BS6. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traversed  or  denied. 

"  But  whether  that  presentment  hetraveraab'e,  vide 
Bin-ViUyrdr-ffale:  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch-  xxvi. 

trav'-erse,  *  trav-ers,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr. 
travers  (m.),  traverse  (f.)  =  across,  crosswise  ; 
(raiicrse  =  a  cross-way,  a  hindrance  ;  traverser 


=  to  cross  or  pass  over,  to  thwart,  from  Lati 
transversus  =  \aid  across:  (rans  =  acioss,  and 
versus,  pa.  jiar.  of  re(7o  =  tu  turn  ;  Sp.  trans- 
verso,  trasverso  ;  Ital.  trasrerso.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Lying  or  being  across;  being 
in  a  direction  across  soinetlimg  else. 

"Onk.  and  the  like  true  lieartv  Uiiil-er.  being  Btrong 
In  all  pusilions,  may  he  hotter  trusti-d  in  cruua  aud 
traverse  work."— /fe/iywitB  it'attonut'us,  p.  11. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Athwart,  across,  crosswise. 

"  He  through  the  armed  files 
Darta  his  experienced  eye.  aud  soun  I. ., verse 
The  whole  battahuu  views  tlitrir  ordei  d>ie.  ' 

Milton  :  P.  L..  1.  tM, 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  iMiignage  : 

1.  Anything  lying  or  being  across  some- 
thing else  ;  a  cross  or  transverse  piece. 

2.  Something  placed  or  drawn  across,  as  a 
curtain  or  the  like  ;  a  sliding  screen. 

"  Men  driuken  and  the  travers  drawe  anon  j_ 
The  bride  is  brought  a-hed  as  still  aa  stou 

Chaucr     C    T..  'J.601. 

3.  Something  that  crosses,  thwarts,  or  ob- 
structs ;  a  cross,  an  imitcdiment. 

'■That  reli^ou  is  beat  which  Is  Incorporated  with 
the  actiuus  aud  coiiiiuun  truvergt^s  of  our  life,"— Bjs. 
Taylor     Kale  <if  Conscience,  bk.  L,  ch.  vL 

4.  A  fetter. 

"  After  that  he  (the  Devill)  had  fettered  the  world 
in  the  tracers  of  hia  i(ji\a."—Furdle  of  Faciotu.  p.  la. 
(Pref.) 

5.  The  act  of  traversing  or  travelling  over ; 
passage. 

'•  Iu  the  first  of  those  traverses  we  were  not  able  to 

penetrate  au  far  uoi  th  by  eiyht  or  ten  leagues.  '—Cook  : 
Third  Vuyage.  bk.  vi..  ch.  1. 

6.  A  turning,  a  trick. 

"  Many  ahiftes  and  subtile  traverses  were  ovei. 
wrought  by  this  occaaiou."  — iVoceedinffi  againtt 
Qam-t  (16061. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  A  transverse  piece  in  a  timber 
roof ;  a  gallery  or  loft  uf  cominuuicatiou  iu  a 
church  or 
f.ther  large 
buiUling. 

2.  Fort. :  A 
short  e  m  - 
bank  me  nt 
of  earth 
thrown  up 
to  intercept 
an  enfilad- 
ing fire 
They  are 
placed  on 
the  terre- 
].» 1  e i n ,  be- 
tween the 
guns  on  tlie 
banquette, 
in  the  cov- 
ered way, be- 
fore  the  door  of  a  magazine,  or  wherever  there, 
is  room  and  their  protection  is  necessary. 

■CoveiiUB  each  gate  18  a  traverse  or  crenellated 
barbican.  »!  the  same  construction  as  tlie  walla.  — 
Standard,  Nov.  11.  1885. 

3.  (;eon^. :  A  line  lying  aci-oss  a  figure  or 
other  lines  ;  a  transversal. 

4.  Laic;  A  denial  of  what  the  opposite 
party  has  advanced  in  any  stage  of  the  plead- 
in'^s.  When  the  traverse  or  denial  comes  from 
the  defendant  the  issue  is  teinlered  in  this 
manner  "and  of  this  he  puts  hbiiself  on  the 
country."  When  the  traverse  lies  on  the 
plaintifl"  he  prays  "this  may  be  inquired  of 
by  the  country."  The  technical  words  intro- 
ducing a  traverse  are  absifiie  ftoc=  without 
this— that  is,  without  this  which  follows. 


TRAVKRSE. 
A  Traverse  constructed  of  earth,  r* 
vett.-d  with  pabinns.  fascines,  and 
sand-bags  ;  B.  Gabion  aud  fiuiciuft 
revetment ;  c.  Embrasure  ;  d.  Gun 
platform. 


"These  traverses  were  gieatly  enlarged  aud  regu- 
lated for  the  V«nefit  of  the  subject.' ~tf/«cfc««n«.- 
Covitnenf..  bk.  iii,. 


5.  Naut. :  The  zigzag  line  or  track  described 
by  "a  ship  when  compelled  by  contrary  winds 
to  sail  on  different  courses. 

6.  Ordn.  :  The  horizontal  sweep  of  a  gun 
to  r-ummand  dilTerent  points. 

^  Traverse  of  an  indictvunt  : 

Law : 

1.  The  denial  of  an  indictment  by  a  plea  of 
not  guilty. 

*>  The  postponement  of  the  trial  of  an 
indictment  after  a  plea  of  not  guilty  thereto  ; 
a  fimrsie  now  (irohiblted  by  statute. 

traverse -board,  $. 

Naut. :  A  circular  board  marked  with  the 
comi>ass-points,  and  liaving  holes  and  pcga 
to  indicate  the  course  by  which  the  ship  has 
been  sailing.  It  is  used  for  recording  the 
courses  run  during  a  watch. 


i&te.  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure.  ijLnite,  cur,  rule,  foU;  try. 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
Syrian.    «.  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  au  ^  kw. 


traverse— trawling 
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traverse -circle,  5. 

1.  Fort.  :  A  circular  track  on  which  the 
chassis  triivtrse-whcels  of  a  barbette  carriai;e, 
nimmted  witli  a  centre  or  rear  pintle,  run 
wliile  tlie  Kun  is  being  pointed;  the  anauge- 
nieut  enabling  it  U>  be  directed  to  any  puuit 
of  the  horizon.  In  i)LTnianent  fortittcations  it 
\a  of  iron,  and  is  let  into  the  stone-work  ;  in 
fi'.'M-woiks  it  is  frequently  made  up  of  pieces 
of  timber  mitred  together  and  imbedded  in 
the  earth. 

2.  Naut. :  A  metallic  circle  let  into  the 
uj'per  deck  of  a  war  vessel  for  the  wheels  of 
a  pivot  gun  carriage  to  traverse  on. 

traverse-drill,  s. 

1.  A  drill  fnr  boring  slots.  Either  the  drill 
or  the  work  has  a  lateral  motion  after  the 
depth  is  attained. 

2.  A  drill  in  which  the  stock  has  a  traverse 
mution  for  adjustment. 

traverse-sailing,  5. 

Naut.  :  The  case  in  plane  sailing  where  a 
ship  makes  several  courses  in  succession,  tlie 
track  being  zigzag,  and  the  directions  of  it 
aeveial  times  traversing  or  lying  more  or  less 
athwart  each  other.  For  all  these  actual 
courses  and  distances  a  single  equivalent 
imaginary  course  and  distance  may  be  found, 
which  the  ship  would  have  described  had 
she  sailed  direct  for  the  place  of  destination  ; 
finding  tins  single  course  is  called  working 
or  resolving  a  traverse,  and  is  etfected  by 
trigonometrical  computation  or  by  the  aid  of 
the  traveise-table  (q.v.). 

traverse~saw,  s.  A  cross-cutting  saw 
whicli  moves  un  ways  aci'oss  the  piece. 

traverse -table,  s. 

1.  Naut.:  A  table  by  means  of  which  the 
dilTerfiice  of  latitude  and  departure  corre- 
sponding to  any  given  course  and  distance 
may  be  found  by  inspection.  It  contains  the 
lengths  of  the  two  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  usiially  for  every  quarter  of  a  degree 
of  angle,  and  for  all  lengths  of  the  hypotenuse 
from  1  to  lUO. 

2.  Rail. :  A  platform  on  which  cars  are 
shunted  from  one  track  to  another  in  a 
station.    (Amer.) 

traverse-warp  machine,  s.  A  form 
of  bnbbin-nct  macliine,  so  called  from  the 
warp  tiaversing  instead  of  the  carriages. 
Principally  used  for  spotted  lace,  blund  edg- 
ings, and  imitation  thread  laces. 

triv'-erse,  v.t.  &  i.     [Traverse,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  To  cross  ;  to  lay  or  place  in  a  cross 
direction. 

"  Myself  Aud  such 
A3  slept  within  the  shadnw  of  your  [j^iwer 
Have  wfti.dered  with  our  traverad  arms,  aiid  breathed 
Our  flutrenince  vaiuly."  Shakeip. ;  TiTnoji.  v.  4. 

2.  To  wander  over  ;  to  travel  over ;  to  cross 
or  pass  over  in  travelling. 

**  CopBea  they  truvene,  brooks  they  cross, 
Stntiu  up  the  haitk  aud  o'er  the  umsa." 

Scoll :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  20. 

3.  Tocrossbywayofoi)position;  to  thwart, 
to  obstruct ;  to  bring  to  nought. 

"The  aquadruu  fitted  out  l>y  the  court  of  Spain  to 
atteud  our  motions,  and  travevBe  our  projects. "— 
Anson:  Vot/ages.  bk.  i..  l-Ii,  iiL 

*  4.  To  pa.ss  over  and  view  ;  to  survey  care- 
ftiUy ;  to  review. 

"My  puri)ose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles, 
and  properties  of  this  detestable  %'ice,  luKratitudo  '■— 
South. 

5.  To  deny :  as,  To  traverse  a  statement. 
[II.  2.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  To  plane  in  a  direction  across 
the  grain  of  the  wood  :  as,  Toirarerseaboard. 

2.  I.arv :  To  deny  what  the  opposite  party 
has  alleged.  When  the  jdaintitt  or  defendant 
advances  new  raattei-,  he  avers  it  to  be  true 
and  traverses  what  the  other  party  has 
atfirnied. 

"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  where  the  meanlinr 
was  traversed,  h^  in  this  ca«e.  to  prove  what  the 
meaniug  waa.  —Daily  Ttlegraph,  March  H.  1887. 

3.  Ordn. :  To  turn  and  point  in  any  direc- 
tion :  as.  To  traverse  a  gun. 

B.  IntTansitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  turn,  an  on  a  pivot;  to  move  or  turn 
round  ;  to  swivel :  as,  The  needle  of  a  compass 
iTaver.'^es. 


*  2.  To  walk,  to  pass,  to  move. 

"  They  watched  the  motions  of  eome  foe, 
Who  travertaU  on  tho  plain  below." 

aco«  .■  J/«rm*on,  tL  18, 

n.  Technically: 

•  I.  Fencing  :  To  use  the  posture  or  motions 
of  oi  ipositiou  or  couuteraction. 

■'  To  see  thee  fight,    to  see   thee   loin,  to  Bee  thee 
trai/t-rsc'—tShuJietp. :  Merry  Wives,  if.  a. 

2.  Manege:  To  walk  or  move  crosswise,  as 
a  horse  that  throws  his  croup  to  one  side  and 
his  head  to  the  other. 

H  (1)  To  traverse  an  indictv}^nt :  ITRAVEHbE. 
«.  tJ. 

(2)  To  traverse  a  yard : 
Naut. :  To  brace  it  aft. 

(3)  Traverse  of  an  ojjice : 

Law :  Proof  that  an  inquisition  made  of 
lands  or  goods  by  the  escheator  is  defective 
and  untruly  made.    (JVltarton.) 

trav'-ersed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Travebse,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^5  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  Crossed,  passed  over. 

2.  Her. :  Turned  to  the  sinister  side  of  the 
shield, 

trav-er-sell'-ite,  s.     [After  Traversella, 
Piedmont,  where  found  ;  suflf.  -ite  (Miu.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  pyroxene  (q.v.),  containing 
little  or  no  alumina,  occurring  in  long,  trans- 
parent crystals,  with  marked  longitudinal 
stri»,  frequently  green  and  colourless  at 
opposite  ends. 

2.  A  leek-green  pyroxene  (q.v.),  opaque, 
with  a  fibrous  structure,  frequently  terminat- 
ing in  asl:)estiform  threads. 

trftv'-ers-er,  s.     [Eng.  travers{e),  v.  ;  -«•.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  traverses;  a 
traveller. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  whoti-averses  or  denies  a  plea ; 
a  prisoner,  or  person  indicted. 

2.  JiaiL-eng.  :  A  traverse- table  (q.v.). 
trfi>v'-ers-ing,j'r.  2xir.,  a.,  &  s.   [Traverse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C«  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  traverses. 

traversing-bed  planer,  s. 

Wood-work,  :  A  planer  in  which  the  bed 
carrying  the  work  is  caused  to  traverse 
beneath  the  revolving  cutters,  instead,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  of  the  work  being  advanced 
over  tlie  stationary  table. 

traversing-jack,  s. 

1.  A  jack  used  for  engines  or  carriages  upon 
the  rails. 

2.  A  lifting  apparatus,  the  standard  of 
which  has  a  movement  on  its  bed,  enabling  it 
to  be  applied  to  ditlerent  parts  of  an  object, 
or  used  for  shifting  objects  horizontally 
without  moving  the  bed. 

traverslng-plate,  s. 

Ordn. :  A  plate  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  gun- 
cariiage  wliere  the  handspike  is  applied  to 
traversing  the  piece. 

traversing-platform,  s. 

Fort. :  A  platform  provided  for  guns  which 
are  pivoted  so  as  to  sweep  the  horizon,  or  a 
part  of  it. 

traversing  -  pulley,  s.  a  pulley  so 
arranged  as  to  traversu.  upon  a  rope  or  rod. 
It  is  used  in  eommunicatiiigby  a  rope  between 
a  stranded  ship  and  the  shore  ;  in  conveying 
bricks  or  building  materials  on  to  a  scaffold 
or  building,  aud  other  similar  purposes, 

tr^V'-er-tine,  s.      [A  corrupt,   of  tiburtine, 
the  lapis  (iburtinus  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny.] 

Min.  d.  Petrol. :  A  cellular  calc-tufa,  de- 
posited by  waters  holding  much  carbonate  of 
lime  in  soUition.  Near  Tivoli  it  occurs  of 
extraordniary  thickness. 

*  tra-vest',  !>.(.    [Travesty.]    Toniakeatra- 
Vc3ty  on  ;  to  travesty. 

"I  see  poor  Lucan  travetfed.  not  apparelled  in  hla 
Rjman  toga,  but  under  tlie  cruel  aheera  of  an  English 
tailor,  —/icntlttff  .-  Phileleutherua  Lipiientit.  §  64. 

trSv -es-tjr,   '  trav  es-tle.  o.    &   s.     [Ft. 

tTaresti.   jia.  )>ar.  nf  .w  travcstir  —  to  disguise 
one's  selt  :    tra-   (Lnt.   ('nM?.s)  =  across  (hence 


implying  change),  aud  vestir  (Lat.  vestio)  =  to 
clothe. J 

"  A.  As  adj.:  Having  an  unusual  dress; 
disguised  in  dress,  so  as  to  be  ridiculous; 
travestied. 

B*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  literary  term  used  to  denote  a  bur- 
lesque treatment  of  a  snlyecl  which  has  been 
originally  handled  in  a  Infty  or  serious  style. 
It  (litters  from  a  parody  in  that  in  travesty 
the  characters  and  the  subject-matter  remain 
substantially  the  same,  while  the  language 
becomes  grotesque,  frivolous,  and  absuM, 
wliereas  in  a  parody  tlie  subject-matter  and 
characters  are  changed,  and  the  language  and 
style  of  the  original  humorously  imitated. 

"  Ac'cufllug  him  in  very  high  and  sober  terras  of 
prolan  en  esH  and  hnmonility  on  a  njL-ie  rep,>rt  from 
Edtu,  C'uill.  thiit  he  wa»  author  vt  a  travestie  uu  the 
flrat  psalm,  "—/•o/.e;  Dunciad,  bk,  11..  Hem.  on  v.  298. 

2.  An  mintentional  burlesque;  a  misre- 
presentation so  gross  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

trav'-es-ty,  v.t.  [Travesty,  a.]  To  make  a 
travesty  on  ;  to  treat  so  hs  to  render  ridicu- 
lous, as  something  that  has  originally  been 
handled  in  a  lofty  and  serious  style  ;  to  bur- 
lesque ;  to  parody. 

"It  need  uot  be  said  that  it  went  Iniiuetisurably 
beyond  the  facta,  which  It  absolutely  distorted  aaa 
travestied. '~D-iily  Telegraph,  Nov.  9,  1S86. 

tr&v'~is,  *  trav-eis,  s.    [Trave.j 

1.  The  same  as  Trave  (I). 

2.  The  same  as  Trave  (2). 

3.  A  partition  between  two  stalls  in  a  stable. 

trawl,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  tntiiler,  tmlhr  —  to  go 
hitherand  thither  ;  Fr.  trdler=  to  drag  about.) 
To  fish  with  a  trawl-net. 

"  There  are  aome  good  plaice  now  to  be  taken  In  our 
hays  by  trawling,"— Field,  Aug.  37,  1687. 

trawl,  s,     [Trawl,  v.] 

1.  A  long  line,  sometimes  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  length,  from  which  short  lines  with 
baited  hooks  are  suspended,  used  in  cod, 
ling,  haddock,  and  mackerel  fishing. 

2.  A  trawl-net  (q.v.). 

trawl -beam,  s.  The  wooden  beam  by 
which  the  moutli  of  a  trawl-net  is  kept  ex- 
tended.    It  is  usually  abtiut  forty  feet  long. 

trawl-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  boat  used  in  fishing  with  trawl-nets. 

trawl-head,  s.  One  of  two  upright  iron 
frames  at  eitlier  extremity  of  the  trawl-beam, 
which  assist  by  their  weight  to  keep  the 
trawl-net  on  the  ground. 

trawl-net,  s.  A  net  dragged  along  the 
sea-bottom  to  gather  forms  of  marine  lifr.  It 
is  a  dredge,  and  is  made  of  heavy  and  coarse 
materials  for  oystermen,  and  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes  for  naturalists. 

trawl-roller,  s.  a  roller  having  a  num- 
ber of  grooves  cut  in  it.s  periphery^  and  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  tlie  wherry  or  dory,  and 
over  which  the  trawls  are  drawn  into  the  boat. 

trawl-warp,  s.  a  rope  passing  through 
a  block  and  used  in  dragging  a  trawl-net. 

trawl'-er,  s.     [Eng.  trawl,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trawls;  one  who  fishes  with» 
trawl-net. 

2.  A  fishing  vessel  which  uses  a  trawl-net. 

"  The  trawlers  on  a  few  occasions  have  delivered 
Irom  sixty  to  a  hundred  dozen  \mV.e:  —Fit-Id ,  April  4, 

•trawler-man,  s.  A  fisherman  who 
used  unlawful  arts  or  engines  to  catch  fish. 
(Cowell.) 

trawl'-ing,  s.  [Trawl,  v.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  tisliing  with  a  trawl-net.  It  is  the 
mode  usually  adopted  for  deep-sea  fishing, 
the  fish  generally  caught  being  cod,  h.ske, 
whiting,  and  soles.  Trawling  is  onlv  adapted 
for  a  &m"0th  bottom,  as  a  rough  Itottntn  would 
destroy  the  net.  The  term  is  also  apph'ed  in 
Scotland,  to  a  mode  of  catching  herrings  with 
a  seine-net. 

TI  In  the  bank-fiehericfl  off  tlie  coa.'»t  of  New 
England  the  French  trawl  system  is  usually 
employed,  viz.:  by  tho  une  uf  a  lung  line 
extended  along  the  bott.  \n\  of  the  ocean,  secured 
at  each  end  by  small  anchora,  which  are 
buoyed  by  means  of  buoy  lines  leading  to 
floating  kege,  each  with  a  short  ataft  and  flag. 
Hooka  are  attached  to  the  trawl  line  five  feet 
apart.  These  trawls  are  from  fiiiO  to  1500  feet 
bmg,  anil  are  left  set   from    12   t.»   24   hours. 


boil,  boj^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -in 


Ing, 


-«ian.  -tian  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  sbun;  -tion.  -jlon  =  zhun.   -oioua,  -tloua.  -8lou8  =  sHus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  b^l.  d^L 
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tray— tread 


Trawling  with  gill  nets  is  also  practiced  to 
some  e\tent,  the  location  of  the  nets  being 
similarly  inrticated  hy  Hoats  bearing  flags.  In 
Britain  there  is  strong  objection  made  to 
trawling  inshore,  or  in  estuaries  or  land-locked 
bays,  as  destroying  the  spawn  of  food-fishes. 

tray  (1),  'troy.  •  trelo,  •  treye,  s.     [A.b. 

tng  =  a  tray  ;  cogn.  with  troh  =  a  trougli.J 

1.  A  small  shallow  trough  or  wooden  vessel, 
sometinu-s  scooped  out  of  a  piece  of  timber 
and  made  hollow ;  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  as  kneading,  mincing,  &c. ;  a  trough 
generally. 

■■  A  gftidener.  of  peculiar  taste. 
On  a  youug  hog  hislavour  placd. 
Wlio  fed  uot  with  the  couimou  herd ; 
Uia  trap  waa  to  the  hall  preferr'J. 

Ottii  ■  Fable  8. 
2  A  flat  receptacle  for  handing  glasses, 
dishes,  and  what  not.  Known  by  names  in- 
dicating material  or  purposes,  as  papier- 
machi,  tin,  silver,  tea,  bread.  Also  known  as 
a  waiter,  or  salver. 
3.  (See  extract.) 

"I  have  heard  or  read  of  these  'wlclier  hurdles' 
being  called  ■  truyt,'  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  in  what 
district.  I  do.  however,  remember  the  phrase,  the 
sheep  showed  well  In  the  (>(i.v».'  which  waa  ejplalned 
to  mean  the  small  square  pens  of  hurdlea,  into  which, 
at  auctions  or  lambing  time,  small  lots  of  sheep  are 
seiiarated."— «rf<i,  Jan.  23.  1S86. 

*tray-trlp,  s.  Some  kind  of  game  at 
dice,  not  now  understood. 

"Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and  become 
thy  bond  slave?"— SAaAe^p. .-  Twel/lh  Ntght.  U.  6. 

tray  (2),  s.    [Fr.  trois  =  three.]    A  projection 
on  the  antler  of  a  stag. 

"  with  brow.  bay.  trap,  and  cTockets  complete."— 
W.  Black.    {AnnaJidale.) 

•traye,  s.     [A.S.  (reja  =  vexation,  annoyance.] 
Trouble,  annoyance,  anger. 

1[  Half  in  traye  and  terre:  Half  in  sorrow, 
half  in  anger. 

♦tre,  «.    [Tree,  s.] 

•treach'-er,  •  trea9h'-6ur,  *trech-oiir, 
*trecoh-orr,  *trycli-or,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

tricheor ;  Fr.  tricheur  =  a  trickster,  from  O.  Fr. 
tricher,  trickier,  trecUer  =  to  cheat,  to  cozen, 
from  M.  H.  Ger.  trechen  =  to  draw,  push,  en- 
tice ;  cf  Dut.  trek  =  a  draught,  a  trick.] 
(Trick,  s.]    A  traitor. 

'■  To  this  by  theym  was  answered,  that  they  royght 

nat  come  to  the  counsayll  of  Ireihourl  and  guylelull 

men." — Fabyan;  Chronycle.  ch.  ccxi. 

trea9h'-er-ous,  *  treoh-er-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
*  treacher ;  -Otis.] 

1.  Characterized  by  or  acting  with  treachery ; 
violating  allegiance,  traitorous  ;  betraying  a 
trust,  disloyal. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  involving  treachery  ; 
of  the  nature  of  treachery. 

•' The  pr.imontory  .  .  .  I  named  Traitor's  Head,  from 
the  treacheroit^  beliaviour  of  its  Inhabltanta." — Cooi  : 
Second  I'opage.  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Having  a  good,  fair,  or  sound  appearance, 
but  worthless  or  bad  in  character  or  nature  ; 
deceptive,  illusory  ;  not  to  be  depended  on  : 
as,  lrcai*croiis  ice,  a  treachercms  memory. 

trea9ll'-er-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  treacherous; 
■ly.]  In  a  treacherous  manner  ;  by  violating 
allegiance  or  faith  pledged  ;  perfidiously,  faith- 
lessly, traitorously. 

"  Like  to  a  spaniell  waj-tlng  carefully  _ 

Lest  any  should  betray  his  lady  frea^Aeromly. 
Spenser:  /'.  Q.,  V.  vi.  26. 

treach'-er-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  treacherous; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treacher- 
ous ;  breach  of  allegiance  or  faith  ;  faithless- 
ness ;  perlidiousness,  deceptiveuess. 

reach' -ery,  •  trech  -  er-le,  "trecoh- 
er-ye,   *  trech-er-y,  *trich-er-ie,  s. 

(Fr.  trifherie,  from  tricher=t,o  cheat,  to  cozen.) 
(Trea'Wer.I  Violation  of  allegiance,  or  of 
faith  o.  oonlidence  ;  treason,  perlidy,  treacher- 
ous conduct. 

"  In   the   CalMil   itself   the  slgna  of  disunion  and 

treachery  began  to  appear."— J/ucaufaj/  .■   Biit.  Eng.. 

'ih.  it. 

■•  treach'-et-6nr,  s.  [Treacher.]  a  traitor. 
(Sjjeiiser:  F.  Q.,  II.  X.  61.) 

trea'-clo,  "  tri'-a-cle.  s.  [Fr.  triacle,  from 
theria'/ue,  from  Lat.  theriaca,  theriace  =  an 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  serpents  or  against 
poison,  from  Gr.  »>)piok6s  (theriakos)  =  belong- 
ing to  wild  or  venomous  animals  ;  ^Tjpioi/ 
((ft*ri07i)  =  a  wild  beast ;  Brtpiaitri  {theriake)  = 
an    antidote  against  the  bite    of  poisonous 


animals.  Trench  says  it  was  made  of  viper  s 
flesh,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
viper  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  5  is  called 
jiipioi- (tJierioit).]    [Theriac] 

♦1.  An  alleged  antidote  to  the  venom  of 
serpents  and  other  poisonous  animals,  made 
of  viper's  flesh. 

"  For  a  m.tst  strong  treacle  against  these  venomous 
heresies  wrought  our  Saviour  many  a  marvellous 
miracle.' —ifore.'  Workt;  Treatise  on  the  Passion. 
p.  1.357. 

2.  The  spume  of  sugar  in  sugar-reflneries ; 
so  called  from  resembling  the  ancient  com- 
pound in  appearance  or  supposed  medicinal 
properties.  Treacle  is  obtained  in  refining 
sugar ;  molasses  is  the  drainings  of  crude 
sugar.  The  tenns,  however,  are  frequently 
used  as  synonymous. 

3.  A  saccharine  fluid,  consisting  of  the  in- 
spissated juices  or  decoctions  of  certain  vege- 
tables, as 'the  sap  of  the  birch,  sycamore,  &c. 

4.  Pharm.  :  In  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  and 
upwards  treacle  is  a  slight  laxative.  It  is 
often  given  to  children  in  combination  with 
sulphur. 

%  English  treacle : 

Bot.:  Teiicrimn  Scordiu-n, 

treacle-mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Clypeola,  a  cruciferous  genus 
(London,  etc.).  (2)  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  a 
British  crucifer,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  short, 
nearly  erect  pods.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  is  considered  by  Wat- 
son to  be  colonist.  So  named  because  it  was 
formerly  used  as  an  ingredient  in  Venice 
treacle,  a  vermifuge  once  much  in  vogue 
(Prior).  (3)  TMaspi  arvense  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land).   [Treaclewort.) 

treaole-water,  s.  A  compound  cordial, 
distilled  with  a  spirituous  menstruum  from 
any  cordial  and  sudorific  drugs  and  herbs, 
with  a  mixture  of  Venice  treacle  or  theriac. 

treacle    worm-seed,  s.     [Tbeacle- 

MUaTARD  CJ).] 

trea'-cle-'WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  treaxU,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Thlaspi  arvense. 

trea'-Oly,  a.    [Eng.  treacHe) ; -y.]   Composed  of 
or  resembling  treacle  ;  of  the  nature  of  treacle. 

tread,  *trede  (pa.  t.  •(rati,  'trade,  trod; 
pa.  par.  *  treden,  *  troden,  trodden),  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  tretlan  (pa.  t.  treed,  pa.  par.  treden) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  treden;  Ger.  treten  (pa.  t.  trat,  pa. 
par.  getreten) ;  Dan.  triede  :  Sw.  trada  ;  Goth. 
trudan  (pa.  t.  trath) ;  leel.  trodMa  (pa.  t  tradh, 
pa.  par.  trodhinn).} 
A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  set  the  foot  down  on  the  ground  ;  to 
press  with  the  foot. 

"  T'reod  softly."*  Shakesp. :  Tempest.  Iv. 

2.  To  be  set  down  on  the  ground  ;  to  press. 
"  Every  place  whereon  the  eoles  of  your  feet  shall 

tread  shall  be  youra.'—Deut.  xi.  21. 

3.  To  walk  or  move  with  a  more  or  less 
measured,  stately,  guarded,  or  cautious  step. 

"  lYe  thatl  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep. " 
'■  MMon :  P.  L.,  y.  aoi. 

4.  To  move,  to  follow,  to  act. 

"  Instead  of  treading  lu  their  footsteps."— /ieimoW* ■' 
J}isry>itrscs.  vol.  1..  disc.  2. 

5   To  copulate.    (Now  said  only  of  the  male 
bird.)  ,      . 

"  when  ahepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws  ; 
When  turtles  treail."  .    ,     . 

Slutkesp. :  Loves  Labours  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  step  on,  to  w.alk  on. 

•'  "Tls  hostile  ground  yon  tread." 

Pope  ,   Homer;  Iliad  xv.  900. 

2.  To  crush  under  the  foot;   to  stamp  or 
trample  on. 

"  Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that 
rise  up  against  \1B."—Psdlm  xliv.  5. 

3.  To  accomplish,  perform,  or  execute  with 
the  feet ;  to  walk,  to  dance. 

*'  They  have  measured  many  a  mile  ^ 

To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  graia. 

Shaketp. ;  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  V.  3. 

4.  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

"They  tread  their  wlne.presaes,  and  suffer  thirst. "— 
Jobx\i\.ll. 

5.  To  copulate  with  ;  to  cover.     (Said  of 
male  birds.) 

"The  cock  that  rred^  them. 

shakesp. :  Passionate  Pilgrim.  MS. 

1  1.  To  tread  doivn:  To  crush  or  destroy, 
as  by  walking  or  stamping  on. 
"  Tread  down  the  wicked."— Jo6  xh  12. 


2.  To  tread  on  (or  upon) : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  stamp  or  trample  on ;  to  set 
the  foot  on,  as  in  contempt. 

"  Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  couutry's  ruin. 
And  bear  the  palm."       Sliakcsp. .  CorioUtnus,  V.  1^ 

(2)  Fig,  :  To  follow  closely. 

3.  To  tread  on  (or  upon)  the  heels  of:  To 
follow  close  upon. 

"  With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels.' 

Shakesp. :  King  John.  it.  3. 

4.  To  tread  out : 

(1)  To  press  out  with  the  feet  by  stamping. 

"Tbou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth 
out  the  com."— Deuteronomy  xxv.  4. 

(2)  To  destroy,  extinguish,  or  put  out  by 
stamping  or  treading  on. 

"  A  little  Are  Is  quickly  trodden  oux." 

Shakesp. :  8  Benry  IV..  iv.  6. 

5.  To  tread  the  stage  (or  fioards) .'  To  act  as  a 
stage-player  ;  to  play  in  a  drama. 

6.  To  tread  under  foot : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  tread  or  stamp  on. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  set  the  foot  on,  as  in  contempt ; 
to  treat  with  contempt. 

7.  To  tread  water :  In  swimming,  to  move 
the  feet  and  hands  regularly  up  and  down, 
while  keeping  the  body  in  an  erect  position, 
in  order  to  keep  the  head  above  the  water,  as 
when  a  swimmer  is  tired  or  the  like. 

tread,  s.    [Tread,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  step,  a  stepping,  a  footstep ;  a  presa- 
ing  with  the  feet ;  walk. 

"  He  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread. 
The  watchful  uight  wind." 

Longfelloie :  Landlords  Tale. 

2.  Manner  of  stepping  :  as.  That  horse  has 
a  good  tread. 

'  3.  Way,  track,  path,  road. 

"Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary  ;  further.  ^ 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  rreod  for  more  preferment. 

Shakesp.  :  Benry  VIIL,  v.  1, 

4.  The  act  of  copulating  in  birds. 

5.  The  cicatrice  or  germinating  point  on  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

6.  That  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
which  touches  the  giouud  in  walking. 

7.  The  part  of  a  stilt  upon  which  the  foot 
rests. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. ;  The  flat  part  of  a  step. 

2.  ,Fort. :  The  top  of  the  banquette,  on 
which  the  soldiers  stand  to  Are. 

3.  Lathe:  The  upper  surface  of  the  bed 
between  the  headstock  and  the  back  centre. 

4.  Railway : 

(1)  The  part  of  a  wheel  which  bears  upon 
the  rail. 

(2)  The  part  of  a  rail  upon  which  the  wheels 
bear. 

5.  Shipwright. :  The  length  of  a  ship's  keeL 

6.  Vehicles:  The  bearingsurface  of  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage  or  of  the  runners  of  a  sled. 

•  tread-behind,  s.  A  doubling  ;  an  en- 
deavour to  escape  by  doubling. 

"  His  tricks  and  tracks  and  tread-behiTids." 

Haylor ;  Reynard  the  Fox.  pt  Ml 

tread-softly,  s. 

Bot. :  Cnido.voliis  sti-mulans  :  a  euphorbia- 
ceous  plant  growing  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  It  has  palmately-lobed  leaves, 
with  spreading  hairs,  which,  when  trodden 
niion  by  the  bare  feet  of  the  negroes,  sting 
them  severely  ;  hence  the  English  name. 

tread  - 'Wheel,  s. 
A  wheel  tnriied  by  men 
or  animals,  eitlier  by 
climbing  or  pushing 
with  the  feet.  In  one 
form  employed  for 


TRBAD- wheel. 


raising  wat«r  a  rope  is  wound  directly  around 
the  axle,  and  has  a  bucket  at  each  end  ;  these 


ate.  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  Tall,  father;  w6.  wet.  hero,  camel,  her.  there;  pino.  «•"'  «^«:  |^'  "^ '  ff j^"*" 
or!  wo^e,  wolf;  wbrk.  who.  son;  mute,  cuh,  ctire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuil;  try.  Syrian.    ».  »  _  o.  ey  — .  qn  -  kw. 
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are  alternately  raised  and  lowered  by  re* 
Vf  isiiig  the  ninvement  of  the  wheel.  A  fnrm 
of  tread-wheel  in  which  a  donkey  walks  inside 
of  a  liirj;e  wheel  is  used  in  pumping  from  the 
deep  well  of  C;irisbrook  Castle ;  turn-spit 
dogs  weje  formerly  used  in  turning  the  spit 
upon  which  meat  was  roasted ;  and  dogs  are 
employed  in  sume  dairies  to  turn  the  barrt'l- 
churns  or  agitate  tlie  vertical  dashers  of 
plunger-churns.  Like  the  modern  treadmill, 
the  tread-wheel  was  formerly  used  as  a  means 
of  iiunisluiK'tit  and  prison  discipline. 

"  At  oiiti  uf  ttie  provincial  prisous,  at  which  a  slmi* 
lax  u.ie  uf  the  trend-wheel  was  made,  tbe  auth'tities 
recently  declHreil  that  they  could  buy  flour  cheji|>er 
thou  they  could  si'iad  \i."— Daily  St-wa,  Feb.  21.  iSft". 

Cread'-er,  s.  [Eng.  (read,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
treads. 

"The  treadr-rs  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
rresses,"— /MiiiA  xvi.  10. 

tread' -le  (le  as  ei),  •  tred'-dle,  *  tred-yl, 

s.     (A.S.  tredei]    [Tread.] 

1.  A  foot-1'jver  connected  by  a  rod  to  a 
crank  to  give  motion  to  a  lathe,  sewing- 
macJiine,  circular  saw,  or  other  small  mechan- 
ism, A  treadle  is  distinct  from  a  pedal, 
whose  use  is  in  musical  instruments  to  raise 
a  damper,  open  a  valve,  work  a  bellows,  or 
what  not,  and  ia  not  designed  to  produce  a 
rotary  motion. 

"  While  with  her  foot  ou  tbe  treadle  she  guided  the 
wheeL"  U>iigfellow :  Miles  StanUuh.  iii. 

2.  The  albuminous  cords  wliieh  unite  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  to  the  white ;  so  called,  because 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  sperm  of  the  cock. 

tread' -m01,  s.  [Eng.  trend,  and  mill.]  A 
wheel  driven  by  the  weight  of  persons  tread- 
ing upon  the  steps  of  the  periphery.  It  is 
usually  employed  in  prisons,  where  it  forms 
part  of  the  "liard  labour"  of  persona  con- 
victed. The  usual  form  is  a  wheel  sixteen  feet 
lung  and  tive  in  diameter,  several  such  wheels 
being  coupled  together  when  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  prisoners.  The 
circumference  of  each  has  twenty-four  equi- 
distant steps.     Each    prisoner    works    in    a 


TREADMILL. 

separate  compartment,  and  has  the  benefit 
of  a  hand-rail.  The  wheel  makes  two  revolu- 
tions jier  minute,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
vertical  ascent  of  thirty-two  feet.  The  power 
may  be  utilized  in  grinding  grain  or  turning 
machinery.  The  treadmill  is  a  feature  of 
English  prison  discipline,  and  sometimes  is 
not  revolved  to  any  useful  effect,  a  brake 
being  sim|ily  attached  to  the  axle,  forming  a 
seat  for  the  warder,  who  regulates  the  work 
or  speed  by  moving  toward  or  from  the  outer 
end  of  the  lever.  Its  use,  as  part  of  the 
machinery  of  "  hard  labour  "  in  prisons,  is  now 
greatly  restricted,  as  the  weak  and  the  strong 
^rfi  by  it  compelled  to  equal  exertion. 

*treague,  s.  [Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tregtia;  Low 
Lat.  trenga,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  tritiwa;  Goth. 
triggva.]    [Thvce,  True.]    A  truce. 

"  She  them  beaought,  during  their  quiet  treoffue. 
Into  her  lodgings  to  repaire  a  wliile." 

Spenger;  F.  Q.,  Il.il.  83. 

trea^'on,  *  trals-on.  *  trays-on,  •  treis- 
on,  *  treis-im,  •  tres-on,  "  tres~oun,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  (n(iso)t  (Fr.  tmhiwn),  from  Lat.  tradi- 
tiovem  =  a  handing  over,  surrender,  from 
trado  =  to  hand  over  ;  O.  Fr.  trair  (Fr. 
(ra7iir)=  to  betray.]  (Tbaditiok,  Traitor.] 
A  hetraying,  treachery,  or  breach  of  faith, 
especially  by  a  subject  against  his  sovereign, 
liege  lord,  or  chief  authority  of  a  state.  There 
were  a  number  of  different  species  of  treason 
against  the  sovereign,  according  to  English 
Statute  law  dating  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward in. 


1.  Compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of 
the  king,  of  his  queen,  or  of  Che  eldest  sun 
and  heir. 

2.  The  second  species  of  treason  is,  "  if  a 
man  do  violate  the  king's  companion,  or  the 
king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife 
of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir."  Hy  the 
king's  companion  is  meant  his  wife;  and  by 
violation  is  understood  carnal  knowledge,  as 
well  without  force  as  with  it ;  and  this  is  high 
treason  in  both  parties,  if  both  be  consenting. 
The  plain  intention  of  this  law  is  to  guard  the 
blood  royal  from  any  suspicion  of  bastardy, 
whereby  the  succession  to  the  crown  might 
be  rendered  dubious. 

3.  The  third  species  of  treason  is,  "  if  a 
man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in 
his  realm."  And  this  may  be  done  by  taking 
arms,  not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but 
under  pretence  to  reform  religion,  or  the  laws, 
or  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  or  other  griev- 
ances whether  real  or  pretended. 

4.  "If  a  man  be  adherent  to  the  king's 
enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and 
comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere,  he  is  guilty 
of  high  treason."  This  nmst  likewise  be  proved 
by  some  overt  act,  as  by  giving  them  intelli- 
gence, by  sending  them  provisions,  by  selling 
them  arras,  by  treacherously  surrendering  a 
fortress  or  the  like. 

5.  "  If  a  man  counterfeit  the  king's  great  or 
privy  seal,"  this  is  also  liigh  treason. 

6.  The  next  species  of  treason  mentioned  in 
the  statute  is, "  if  a  man  counterfeit  the  kings 
money  ;  and  if  a  man  bring  false  money  into 
the  realm  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  Eng- 
land, knowing  the  money  to  be  false,  to  mer- 
chandise and  make  payment  withal." 

7.  The  last  species  of  treason  ascertained 
by  this  statutt\  is  "if  a  man  slay  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the 
one  bench  or  the  other,  justices  in  eyre,  or 
justices  wf  assize,  and  all  other  justices 
assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in 
their  plac-'s  doiug  their  offices." 

Of  these  forms  of  treason  the  three  numbered 
5,  6,  and  7  are  not  nuw  regarded  as  such.  In 
the  United  States  treason  against  the  ruler 
cannot  exist,  the  people  in  their  collective 
capacity  being  sovereign,  and  the  President 
the  chosen  servant  of  their  will.  Treason  here, 
therefore,  is  limited  to  levying  war  against  the 
country  or  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  tlio  state.  It  implies  the  assemi  ling 
of  a  body  uf  men  for  the  purpose  of  overturning 
or  resisting  the  government  by  force.  Treasou 
was  formerly  punished  by  the  condemned 
person  being  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution,  there  hanged  and  disembowelled, 
and  afterwards  beheaded  and  quartered,  a 
conviction  being  followed  by  attainder  and 
forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  The  punishment 
for  treason  in  England  is  now  hanging  only. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  death,  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  imprisonment  with 
hard  labor  fur  not  less  than  five  years  and  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  SlO,000. 

"On  IbiB  occasion  the  ParliameDt  Buppoeed  him  to 
have  beeu  guilty  only  of  a  single  treason,  aud  sent  him 
to  the  Castle  of  Ed  ia  burgh  " — J/acaidat/ :  Biat.  Eng., 
ch.  KXi. 

treason-felony,  s. 

English  Law:  The  offence  of  compassing 
or  devising,  or  intending  to  depose  or  deprive 
the  present  queen  from  her  throne,  or  to  levy 
war  within  the  realm,  in  order  to  forcibly 
compel  her  to  ch:inge  her  measures,  or  to  in- 
timidate either  House  of  Parliament,  or  to 
excite  an  invasion  in  any  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions.  Treasnn-felony  was  defined  by 
the  Crown  and  Government  Security  Act, 
11  Vict.,  c,  12  (184S),  by  which  certain  trea- 
sons, till  then  capital  offences,  were  mitigated 
to  felonies,  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  any  terra  not  less  tlian  five 
years.  The  Fenians  in  Ireland  were  tried 
under  this  act  in  1S(J5  and  1866. 

trea^'-on-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  treason;  -able.] 
Pertaining  to  or  involving  the  crime  of 
tieiisou ;  consisting  of  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  treason. 

"  lu  these  deua  were  majiufactiired  tr^ntonahle 
works  of  all  classes  and  sizes,  "—j/acaulay.'  ffisl.  Eivj., 
ch.  xvi. 

treas'-in-a-ble-ness»  s.  [Eng.  treasonable; 
■n€^'s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treason- 
able. 

treas'-6n-a-bl^»  adi>.  [Eng.  treasonab(le); 
•ly.]     in  a  licasonable  manner  ;  by  treason. 


•  trea9'-<^n-ous,   a.      [Eng.  treason ;   -<m<.J 
Trtitsoiiable. 

"  Were  It  a  draught  for  Juno  when  hbe  iMUiqueta, 
I  Would  not  taate  thy  treatouuut  uITer." 

Milton  :  Comu*.  TOi 

treaa  -ure  (s  as  zh),  •  tres-or,  •  tre»- 

our,  s.  (Fr.  tresor,  from  Lat.  thesaumm, 
acciis.  of  thesaurus  =;  a  treiuiure,  from  Or. 
Qy\aa.vp6<;  (thesaurus)  t=  a  treasure,  a  store,  & 
hoard,  from  the  same  root  as  Tidrjm  (titkimi) 
=  to  place,  to  lay  up ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  tesoro;  Port 
thesouro.] 

1.  Wealth  accumulated  or   hoarded  ;  par 
ticularly,  a  stock  or  store  of  mom-y  in  reserve. 

"  An  inveuturj-.  Importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  bU  frramre 
Hich  fltulTs.  ShakeMp. :  Henry  \J/l..  IIL  X 

2.  A  great  quantity  of  anything  collected 
for  future  use. 

■'  We  have  treasuret  In  the  Held,  of  wheat,  and  of 
barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  houKy.'—JereTniaft  xJl.  8. 

3.  Something  very  much  valued  or  prized. 


•  treasure-city.  s.  A  city  for  stores  and 
magazines. 


treasure-flower,  5. 

Bat. :  Gazania,  a  genus  of  Gorteries. 

treasure-house,  5.  A  store  or  building 
in  which  treasures  are  stored  or  kept ;  a  place 
wliere  treasured  or  higlily  valued  things  are 
kept. 

"  HoDOuraliJy  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  tre.iture  home  is  Content  to  owe." 
H'orUtuiorth  :  Excurrioit.  bk.  vlL 

treasure-trove,  5.  (Eng.  treajmre,  and 
O.  Fr.  trove  (Fr.  trouve)=  found.] 

Law:  Any  money  or  coin,  gold,  silver, 
plate,  or  bullion,  found  hidden  in  the  earth  or 
other  private  place,  the  owner  thereof  being 
unknown.  In  the  United  States  treasure  troTe 
usually  belongs  to  the  individual  who  finds  it, 
althougli  in  Louisiana  it  is  dealt  witli  under  the 
French  civil  code,  derived  from  the  rule  of  old 
Roman  law.  In  England  the  treasure  belongs  tc 
the  Crown.  If  the  owner  is  known,  or  is  aacer- 
tained  after  the  treasure  is  found,  he  is  entitled 
to  it.  Concealing  or  appropriating  treasure- 
trove  is  an  indictable  offence,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  If  it  bo  found  in  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  earth,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
Crown,  but  to  the  finder,  if  no  owner  appeals. 

treasure-vault,  s.  A  vault,  cellar,  or 
similar  place,  where  treasure,  stores,  Ac,  are 
kept. 

"  To  Rokeby  treature-oaultt  I " 

Scott :  /iokeby,  vi.  4. 

treas'-ure  (s  as  zh),  r.(.    [Treasure,  a.] 

1.  To  hoard  up  ;  to  lay  up  in  store  ;  to  col- 
lect and  hoard,  as  money  or  other  precioua 
things  or  valuables,  either  for  future  use  or 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  them  from  harm  or 
damage  ;  to  accumulate.  (Generally  followed 
by  up.) 

"  Yet.  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watchjnK  treasured  hoard." 

ScoCt:  Rokeby,  ill.  1». 

2.  To  retain  carefully  in  the  mind  or  heart. 

"  That  not  a  dram,  nor  a  dose,  nor  a  scruple  of  ttili 
precious  love  of  youra  is  lost,  but  Is  safely  treoMur'd  In 
my  breast  '— Howell :  Letters,  bk.  i.  let.  17. 

3.  To  regard  as  verj'  precious  ;  to  prize. 

*  4.  To  enrich  ;  to  make  precious. 

'*  Trea*ure  thou  some  place  with  beauty's  treasura.* 
Ahake4p.  :  Sonnet  6, 

treas'-ur-er    (s   as   zh),    '  trea-er-er, 

•  treas  -  our  -  er,    '  threas  -  ur  -  er, 

*  threas-or-or.  *  treas- ur-or,  s.  [Fr. 
trcsorier  ;  Sp.  tesorero  ;  Port,  thesotireiro ;  Ital 
tesoriere.]  Om  who  has  charge  of  a  treasurt 
or  treasury ;  an  officer  who  receives  the  public 
money  arising  from  taxes,  duties,  and  other 
sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of  tlie  same, 
and  disburses  it  upon  orders  drawn  by  the 
proper  authority  ;  one  who  has  tlie  chiirge  of 
collected  funds,  such  as  those  belonging  to 
incorporated  companies  or  private  societies. 

"  And  b.td  vnto  his  treasourcrs, 
Thatthei  his  tre.isour  all  atiout 
DeL>arte  aiuunge  the  poure  routei' 

(iowtr:  C.  A.,  U. 

11*1,  Lord  High  Treasurer:  Formerly  ths 
third  great  oflieer  t>f  the  Crown,  having  under 
liis  charge  and  government  all  the  king's  re- 
venue, which  was  kept  in  the  exchequer  ;  the 
office  is  now  abolished,  its  duties  being  i>er- 
formed  by  commissioners  entitled  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.     ( Eu'jtish . ) 

*  2.    Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scothnui :   Ad 


boU,  b6^;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhlo,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shatn.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -bl«,  -die,  &c.  =  be),  d^ 
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treasTirership— treatment 


offloer  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  and  pass 
tlie  accounts  of  the  slieritls  and  others  cou- 
cerned  in  levying  the  revenues  of  the  king- 
don),  to  receive  resignations  of  lands,  and 
other  subjects,  and  to  revise,  compound,  and 
pass  signatures,  gifts  of  tutory,  &c.  In  1663 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  was  declared  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Court  of  Exchequer. 

3.  County  and  State  Treasurers :  Id  the  United 
States  each  county  and  state  hajs  its  treasurer — 
officers  elected  by  the  people,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  receive,  care  for,  and  dieburee  tlic 
receipts  from  tiixes,  &c.  Each  state  has  its 
own  laws  concerning  these,  and  safeguards 
around  the  control  of  the  public  money.  The 
city  treasurer  has  the  same  duties  to  perform 
with  municipal  funds,  and  the  United  States 
Treasurer  witii  national  funds.  In  England  the 
county  treasurer  takes  charge  of  county  funds, 
which  are  raised  by  rates  through  t"he  over- 
seers of  every  parisli,  and  applied  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  police,  county  roads, 
bridges,  &c.  The  offiie  is  generally  filled  by 
a  leading  county  banker. 

treas'-ur-er  Ship  (5  as  zh),  *treas-ur- 
or-ship,  s.  [Eng.  treasurer;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  treasurer. 

"  Thornaa  Bmutifiighaiu  bishop  of  Exeter  and  lord 
treaauror.  wm  diacliarged  of  lils  office  of  tn-asuror- 
lhip."—ffolinsheii :  Chrovycle;  Rich.  U   (aii.  lySit. 

•  trea^'-ur-ess  (9  as  zh)»  *  treas-our- 
esse*  s.  (Eng.  treiLsur{cr) ;  -ess.]  A  feniale 
who  has  charge  of  a  treasure. 

"  You,  L;idy  Muse,  whom  Juve  the  counsellor 
Begot  of  Memory,  wisdom's  treasuri'ss." 

Dairies:  Immorl.  of  the  Soul. 

•  trea^'-ur-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  treamrie);  -ous.] 
Worthy  to  be  cherished  and  prized  ;  of  great 
value. 

"  Goddess  full  of  gruce, 
And  treattiroiit  aiigel  to  all  the  huuiau  race."* 

Chapman  :  Earner ;  Hymn  to  Earth. 

toreas'-ur-y  (a  as  zh),  *  treas-ur-le,  *  tres- 
er-ye,  *  tres-or-ie, "  tres-or-ye,  s.  [Fr. 
tresorerie  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tesoreria.] 

1.  A  place  or  building  in  which  treasure  is 
deposited ;  a  store-place  for  wealth  ;  par- 
ticularly, a  place  where,  the  public  revenues 
are  deposited  and  kept,  and  where  money  is 
disbursed  to  defjay  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment ;  also,  a  )ilace  wliere  the  funds  of  an 
incorpi'rated  company  or  private  society  are 
deposited  and  disbursed. 

2.  A  department  of  government,  having 
control  over  tlie  manageTuent,  c(dlection,  and 
expenditure  ol  the  public  revenue. 

\  United  States  Treasury:  The  duties  of  this 
department  are  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  second  in  rank  among  the 
membera  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  in 
Bome  respects  the  first  in  importance.  The 
collection  of  the  revenue,  customs  and  internal, 
and  the  financial  business  of  the  goveinmeut 
generally,  fall  under  his  control,  and  all  pay- 
ment of  moneys  from  the  Treasury  are  made 
under  his  warrant.  His  other  duties  include 
the  superintendence  of  the  coinage,  the 
Dational  banks,  the  custom  houses,  the  marine 
hospitals,  and  life-saving  service,  and  the 
coast  survey  and  lighthouse  system.  One  of 
his  most  important  duties  is  the  management 
of  the  public  debt,  left  as  a  burden  \ipon  the 
country  by  the  Civil  War.  The  business  of 
the  department  is  an  enormous  one,  the 
disbursements  of  the  Treasury  iu  the  ten  years 
from  ISSU  to  1890  having  been  more  than  eeveu 
billions  of  duUars. 

English  Treasury:  The  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment were  fnrmerly  performed  by  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  (q.v.),  but  are  nnw  entrusted 
to  a  board  of  commissit  ners  entitled  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  The  commissiouers  are 
five  in  number.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  head  of  the  government.  He  must  be 
B  member  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  office  is  frequently  combined 
with  another  in  the  ministry  :  thus,  the  First 
Lord  at  times  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AITairs.  The  virtual  head 
of  the  Treasury  is  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer, with  which  office  that  of  First  Lord 
is  sometimes  united.  He  nmst  be  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  exercises 
complete  contml  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
different  brandies  of  the  service.  He  pre- 
pares the  annual  estimate  of  the  state  ex- 
penses, and  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
it  is  projiosed  to  meet  them,  and  lays  this 
statement,  commonly  called  tlie  Budget,  before 


the  House  of  Commons.  The  three  remaining 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  called  the  Junior 
Lords,  have  little  beyond  formal  duties  to 
perform.  Several  important  government  df- 
partinents,  as  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
the  Post-olfice,  Woods  and  Forests,  &c.,  are 
under  the  general  authority  or  regulation  of 
the  Treasury. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Treasury  department. 
[2.] 

4.  A  repository,  storehouse,  or  other  place 
for  the  reception  of  valuable  objects. 

5.  A  collection  of,  or  a  book  containing 
(generally  in  a  small  compass),  valuable  in- 
formation or  facts  on  any  subject;  anything 
from  which  wisdom,  wit,  or  knowledge  may 
be  abundantly  derived ;  as,  a  treasury  of 
botany,  a  treasury  of  wit. 

*  6.  A  treasure. 
treasury-bench,  *.    The  front  bench 

or  rnw  of  seats  in  tlie  House  of  Conimuna,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  chief  members  of  the  British 
ministry. 

treasnry aboard,  ».  The  five  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treaguiy.     {English.) 

treasnry-note,  «.  a  demand  note  is- 
sufd  by  the  Treasury  and  payable  in  coin;  a 
legal  tender  fur  all  del-ts  and  dues,  unless 
otherwise  stipulated  by  contract. 

treasury-nrarrant,  $.  a  duly  signed 
and  countersigned  order  on  the  Treasury  fur  a 
specified  sum  of  money. 

treat,  "trayte,  *treate,  "treat-en, 
•  trete,  "tret-eu.  *tret-y,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
trailer  =  to  treat,  from  Lat.  tracto  —  to  handle, 
frequent,  from  Ira/to  (pa.  par.  tractus)  =  to 
draw.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  behave  to  or  towards ;  to  conduct 
one's  self  to  or  towards  in  a  jtarticular  manner  ; 
to  act  well  or  ill  towards  ;  to  use  iu  any  way. 

"  At  present  they  have  but  little  idea  of  treating 
others  as  themselves  iwould  wish  to  be  treated,  but 
treat  tlieui  as  they  expect  to  be  treated."— Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iL,  ch,  v. 

2.  To  handle  or  develop  in  a  particular 
manner,  in  writing  or  speaking,  or  by  the 
process  of  art. 

"  ZeuxiB  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  subjects  in 
their  pictures,  a«  Uomer  did  iu  hia  yotUy,"~Dryden  : 
Dufresnoy. 

3.  To  manage  in  the  application  of  remedies  : 
as.  To  treat  a  disease  or  a  patient. 

4.  To  subject  to  the  action  of :  as,  To  treat 
a  substance  with  sulphuric  acid. 

"  5.  To  discourse  of ;  to  speak  of  or  on  ;  to 
discuss. 

"  And  thel  cameii  to  Cafamaum  and  whaiine  thei 
werett  in  the  tious  lie  axide  hem  what  tretidenye  iu 
the  weye  ? "'—  Wyciiffe  :  Mark  ii. 

*  6.  To  negotiate,  to  settle. 

"  To  treate  a  pe"ce  atweoe  both  pryncee. ■—/'aftfan  .- 
Chronycle,  ch.  cciv. 

7.  To  entertain,  without  expense  to  the 
guest;  to  pay  the  expense  of  an  entertain- 
ment, food,  or  drink  (especially  tlie  last)  fur, 
as  a  compliment,  or  as  a  sign  of  goodwill  or 
friendliness. 

"  Our  generous  scenes  are  for  pure  lore  repeated, 
And  if  J  oil  are  not  pleased  at  least  you're  trented," 
Prior:  Prol.  spoken  i/i  M'ejtjnlnster School  (169SJ. 

8.  To  look  upon  or  consider. 

"  The  Court  of  Rome  treats  It  as  the  immediate 
tuggeatioQ  of  Hell— oi>en  to  no  forgiveness,'— />« 
^ut'ncev  .■  Military  Nun,  sec.  v„  p,  IU 

*  9.  To  entreat,  to  beseech,  to  solicit, 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  discuss,  to  discourse  ;  to  make  dis- 
cussion or  discourse  of.  (Generally  followed 
by  o/.) 

"  Now  wol  I  speke  of  others  false  and  grete 
A  word  or  two,  as  oide  bookea  trete." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12.498. 

2.  To  discuss  terms  of  accommodation  or 
agreement ;  to  negotiate. 

"  He  was  now  not  ouly  willing,  but  Impatient  to 
treat." — Macaulay  :  llist,  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  to 
agree. 

"  He  sende,  and  so  betwene  hem  twejme 
They  trentcn  that  the  citee  all 
Was  christued."  Gower:  0.  A..  11. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainment ;  to 
pay  for  food,  drink,  or  entertainments  for 
ain)ther  or  others.     [Treating,  C.  2.] 

IT  To  treat  ivith :  To  negotiate  with  ;  to  pro- 
pose and  receive  terms  for  adjusting  ditfer- 
ences. 


treat,  5.     [Treat,  v.] 

*  1.  Parley,  conference,  treaty. 

2.  Au  entertainment  given  as  a  compliment 
or  expression  of  goodwill, 

"  She  and  the  girl  were  attending  with  donkeys  at 
the  annual  treat  ui  a  (Jouvalesceut  Home  fur  Chil- 
dren."—IK  ee^ii*  Echo,  Sept.  6, 1885, 

3.  Something  given  at  an  entertainment ; 
hence,  something  wliich  affords  pleasure  or  is 
peculiarly  enjoyable ;  an  unusual  pleasure  or 
gratification. 

"  We  don't  have  meat  every  day  .  .  .  and  it  is  a 
treat  to  me  to  get  a  dinner  like  tbla." — Tliackeray : 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxv. 

IF  (1)  School  Treat :  A  trent  given  to  Sunday 
or  day  scholars  at  any  period  of  the  yeai-,  but 
especially  in  summer,  when  it  genei'ally  takes 
the  form  of  an  excursion  for  a  day  to  the 
country  or  to  the  sea-side.  It  has  become  a 
standing  institution  of  English  Sunday-school 
lile. 

(2)  To  stand  treat :  To  pay  the  expenses  of  an 
entertainment,  &c.,  for  another  or  others  ;  to 
entertain  gratuitously  ;  to  treat. 

*  treat'-a-ble,  *  tret-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.  trait- 

able.] 

1.  Moderate  ;  not  violent. 

"  The  heuts  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treat'\bl4 
than  with  \xa,"—2'c>npte. 

2.  Tractable;  easy  to  manage  or  come  to 
terms  with. 

*'  These  lordes  founde  the  kyng  of  Euglande  so  treau 
tibfe."—Semers  :  Froissart ;  Cronyrle.  vol.  i..  ch.  ccx. 

3.  Capable  of  beiug  treated,  discussed,  or 
handled. 

*  treat'-a-bljr,  adv.  [Eng.  (rea/a6(te);  -ly.] 
Moderately,  tractably. 

"  Leisurely  and  frent'ibli/,  as  became  a  matter  of  10 
great  Importance."— /"ii^/er.-   Worthies;  General. 

treat'-er,  s.    [Eng.  treat,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  treats,  handles,  or  discourses 
on  a  subject. 

"  Speeches  better  becoming  a  senate  of  Venice,  whert 
the  trenters  are  perpetual  priuces."— If'orion;  &»■ 
mains,  p.  432. 

2.  One  who  entertains. 
treat'-ing,  pr.  par,^  a.,  &  s.     [Treat,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  treats. 

2.  Specifically,  the  act  of  bribing  in  parlia- 
mentary or  other  elt^ctinns  with  meat  or  di  ink. 
Every  candidate  who  corruptly  gives,  causes 
to  be  given,  or  is  accessory  to  giving,  or  pays, 
wholly  or  in  part,  expenses  for  meat,  drink, 
entertainment,  or  jirovision  for  any  person, 
before,  during,  or  after  an  election,  in  order 
to  be  elected,  or  for  being  elected,  or  for  cor- 
ruptly influencing  any  person  to  give  or 
refi-ain  from  gi'  i"g  his  vote,  is  guilty  of  treat- 
ing, and  forftiits  j^JO  to  any  informer,  with 
costs.  Every  voter  who  corruptly  accepts 
meat,  drink,  or  entertainment,  shall  be  in- 
capable of  voting  at  such  election,  and  hia 
vote  shall  be  void.   (English.) 

*  treating-house,  s.     A  restaurant. 

"  His  lirst  jnunt  Is  to  a  treating-houMe.'—Gentlaman 
Instructed,  p.  479. 

treat '-ise»  *treat-y8e,  *  tret-3r»e,  'tret- 
is,  s.  [O.  Fr.  truictis,  treitis,  tretis  =  well 
handled  or  nicely  made.] 

1.  A  written  composition  on  some  particular 
subject,  in  whiidi  its  principles  are  discussed 
or  explained.  It  ipay  denote  a  composition 
of  any  length,  but  it  implies  more  form, 
method,  and  fulness  than  an  essay. 

•'  When  we  write  a  treatise,  we  coneider  the  anbject 
throughout.  We  streiigtlieu  it  with  arguments— we 
clear  it  of  objections— we  enter  into  details— and  la 
shnrt,  we  leave  uothini;  unsaid  that  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  a\iltlect."~Oilpin  :  Pre/ace  to  Sermon*,  i. 

*  2.  Discourse,  talk,  tale. 

•'Your  treatieo  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse." 
Suikesp. :   Vemu  i  AdoniM,  l"!*. 

*  treat' -is- er,  *treat-i8-or,  s.  [Eng. 
treatis{ii);  -er.]    One  who  writes  a  treatise. 

"  I  tremble  to  speak  it  iit  the  langua*;e  of  this  black- 
mouthed  tretUUcr."—Peatley:  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  69. 
(1645.) 

treat'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  traitement.]    [Treat,  v.) 
1.    Tlie  act  or  manner  of  treating  or  han- 
dling a  subject. 

"Scarce  an  humour  or  character  which  they  have 
not  used:  all  comes  wasted  to  us,  ajid  were  they  to 
entfttain  thla  a*,'e,  they  cuuld  not  now  make  such 
plenteous  tr'atment." — Dryden. 


fitte,  fS,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  eaznel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mate  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    S9,<»-e;ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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2.  M.'ina;;einciit,  manipulation;  manner  of 
mixiii;:  or  ci'nibiniiic,  of  decnni posing,  or  the 
like  :  as,  the  trmtnient  of  subjects  in  chemical 
experiments. 

3.  Tlie  act  or  manner  of  treating  or  apply- 
ing remedies  to ;  tlie  mmle  or  course  puisued 
for  lemedial  purposes :  as,  the  treatment  of  a 
disease. 

4.  Usage;  manner  of  treating  or  using; 
behaviour  towards,  wht-ther  good  or  bad. 

"  His  tisnuntiicea  of  tlieir  future  security  aiid  honour- 
able tre,umeHt.'—Anaoii :   Vnyagei.  bk.  li.,  ch.  v. 

'  5.  The  act  of  treating  or  entertaining  ;  en- 
tertainment. 

•treat -lire,  s.    [Treat,  v.]    Treatment. 

"  All  ertlily  kyuges  luay  know  that  tlieyr  powers  be 
VRviie,  HUil  tliftt  lume  is  worthy  U>  haue  the  name  of  a 
kyiue  b<it  he  that  hath  nil  thyuges  sMhiecte  to  his 
heattfs,  aa  here  1*  shewed,  by  worchyiige  uf  Ins  trtMure 
by  this  water."'— /"u6 van     Chronyclc,  ch.  ccvi. 

treat'-y,  "tret-ee,  s.  [o.  Fr.  trak-ti ;  Fr. 
trnlt€  =  a.  treaty;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr. 
traivter ;  Fr.  frrn'rer  =  to  treat  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  treating  or  negotiating  ;  nego- 
tiation ;  the  act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment 
of  dilterences,  or  for  forming  an  agreement: 
as,  To  try  to  settle  matters  l)y  treaty. 

*2.  A  proposal  tending  to  an  agreement; 
an  entieaty. 

'■  I  must 
To  the  yoQiig  man  send  bumble  treati^i,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  deiitlia  of  lownetu.' 

Shaktufi. :  Antony  S  Cleopatra,  iil.  11. 

3.  An  agreement  upon  terms  between  tyro 
or  more  pi-rsons. 

"  Then  she  be^an  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  stablinb  terms  betwixt  both  tbeir  requests." 
Spender:  F.  ^.,  II.  li   32. 

4.  Specilically.  an  agreement,  contract,  or 
leitgne  between  two  or  more  nations  or  so- 
vereigns, formally  signed  by  commissioners, 
duly  accredited,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
several  sovereigns  or  supreme  authorities  of 
each  state.  Treaties  ineluile  all  the  various 
transactions  into  which  states  enter  between 
themselves,  such  as  treaties  of  peace,  or  of 
alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  truces,  con- 
ventions, &c.  Treaties  ntay  be  entered  into 
for  pfditical  or  commercial  j'urposes,  in  which 
latter  Torm  tliey  are  usually  t^'Uiporary.  The 
power  of  entering  into  and  mtilying  "treaties 
is  vested  in  monarchies  in  the  sovereign  ;  in 
republics  it  is  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate, 
senate,  or  executive  conncil  ;  in  tlie  United 
States  it  is  vested  In  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  eonsent  of  the  Senate.  Treaties 
mby  be  entered  into  and  signed  by  the  duly 
authoi'ized  diplomatic  agents  of  different 
states,  bat  sueh  treaties  are  subject  to  the 
appiovalaud  ratification  of  the  supreme  au- 
thorities. 

H  The  most  important  European  treaties 
of  the  century  lia\e  been:  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
part  and  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  on  the 
other,  signed  Man-h  2.')-7,  1802  ;  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  between  France  m\  tlie  one  part  and 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britiiin,  and  Prussia  on 
the  other,  signed  May  30.  1814;  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  (which  long  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  puhlic  law  of  Europe),  between  Austria, 
Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prus- 
sia. Russia,  and  Sweden,  signed  June  9,  1815  ; 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Russia  on  the 
one  and  and  France,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia, 
an-l  Turkey  on  the  other,  March  30,  1806;  the 
Treaty  of  Villafranca,  of  which  the  prelimin- 
aries were  signed  between  France  and  Austria 
on  July  12,  1859;  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
between  Germany  anri  France,  signed  May  10, 
1871;  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  between 
Russia  and  Tuikey,  March  3, 1878  ;  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  again  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
with  the  as.sent  of  the  other  European  Powers, 
Aug.  3,  1878. 

H  The  United  States  has  concluded  numerouB 
treaties  with  European  and  other  powers 
several  uf  them  uf  high  importance.  Among 
th.-se  may  be  named  the  treaty  of  alliame 
amity,  A....,  with  France,  iu  1778;  the  treaty  nl 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1783;  the  treatv 
ul  financial  ad^justment  with  Great  Britain  in 
1794.  known  as  Jay's  Treaty;  the  Washington 
re.  iprocity  treaty  wiih  Great  Britain  in  1854 
respecting  tlie  Newfuun-lland  fisheries,  com- 
uieri-e,  Ac;  the  treaty  with  the  .-same  country 
uf  1&71  in  settlement  of  the  Alabama  « laims, 
tliH  payment  of  which  were  in  part  offset  by 
the  fi.-,h«iy  award  of  85,.'i00,0O0  made  to  Great 
Biitai  1  in  1«77;  and  treaties  with  the  same 
TMunty  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  two 
"■"  n-      in      I'entrrd      .America,     Ax.      Other 


important  treaties  were  those  made  with  tlie 
Barhary  Stjites  with  the  pinpuse  of  putting  an 
end  to  piratical  attacks  upon  ami  capture  of 
Amerlatn  merchant  ves-sels;  the  treaty  uf 
Commercial  alliance  with  Japan  in  1854,  in 
which  that  country  gave  up  its  old  policy  of 
seclusion,  and  various  <ither8  made  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America. 

treb'-i-iifl.  s.  [The  fictitious  name  of  a  de- 
pendent and  parasite  to  whom  Juvenal  (v.  19) 
ottered  advice.] 

Entovi. :  A  genus  of  Caligidae.  Head  buckler- 
shai.o<i.  with  no  sucking  disks  on  the  large 
frontal  plates  ;  thorax  three-jointed,  four  pairs 
Of  legs  with  long  plumose  hairs,  the  fourth 
pair  slender,  two-branched  ;  second  pair  of 
foot-jaws  two-jointed,  not  frameil  into  a 
sucking  disk.  Trebuts  caudatiis  is  parasitic 
on  the  skate.  The  male  is  much  larger  that 
the  female. 

treb -le  (le  as  el)»  •  treb-ble.  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 
(O.   Fr.  tretile,  treible  =  cniXe,   from  Lat.  tri- 
plum,  accus.   of  (ri;)/i^s  =  triple,  from  tres  = 
three.     Treble  and  triple  are  doublets.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Triple,  threefold. 

"  But  to  BpeAk  them  were  a  deadly  sin. 
And  forhnviiig  hut  thought  them  my  heart  wlthlo, 
A  treble  penance  tnust  be  done  " 

Scott.-  Lay  0/  the  Latt  Minatrel,  iL  13. 

II.  Music : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  highest  vocal  or 
instrumentiil  part,  sung  by  boys,  or  played  by 
violins,  oboes,  clarinets,  or  other  instruments 
of  acute  tune. 

"It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the  ffreater 
quantity  of  air,  cauiseth  the  baser  sound  ;  and  toe  Ic-js 
quantity  the  more  ireble  sound."— Bacon;  Jfat.  Bitt.. 
S  178. 

2.  Playing  or  singing  the  highest  part  or 
most  acute  tone :  as,  a  treble  voice,  a  treble 
violin,  &c. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Triply,  trebly,  threefold. 

'■  'We  will  double 
What  ever  Hemsklrk  then  hath  promls'd  thee." 
And  ru  deserve  it  treble.' ' 

£eau}n.  A  FleL  :  Beggar't  Buth,  Iv.  L 
C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Uing. :  Three  times  as  much. 
IL  Music: 

1.  The  highest  vocal  or  instrumental  part, 
sung  by  boys,  or  played  by  \iolins,  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  or  other  instruments  of 
acute  tone  The  treble  or  soprano  voice  is 
the  most  flexilile  of  all  vocal  registers  :  its 
ordinary  compass  is  from  middle  C  upwards 
to  the  extent  of  a  twelfth,  its  exceptional 
range  a  fitteenth,  or  even  beyond  this. 

2.  A  soprano  voice,  a  soprano  singer. 

'■  Come  good  wonder, 
Let  you  and  1  he  jugging  :  your  starved  trebbU 
Will  waken  the  rude  watch  else." 

Bsitum.  A  FleU  :  The  Chancel,  L  «. 

*3.  A  musical  instrument. 

"  Their  son  .  .  .  playing  upon  his  treble,  as  he  calls 
It.  with  «hicli  he  earns  paxt  of  bis  livina."— rtpifi  • 
Diary,  SepU  17.  166a 

treble-barrel  pump,  s.  A  pump  having 
till  ee  barrels  connected  with  acoinninn  suction- 
pipe.  The  pistons  are  operated  by  a  three- 
throw  crank,  the  cranks  being  set  at  angles  of 
120%  so  that  eacli  piston  is  always  at  a  differ- 
ent I'art  of  the  stroke  fmm  "either  of  the 
others,  and  a  continuous  flow  produced. 

treble-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  with  three  sheaves,  ordi- 
narily Listf'd  as  a  purchase-block. 

treble  clef.  s. 

Music :  The  G  clef  on  the  second  line  of  the 
stave,  used  for  treble  voices  and  instruments 
of  high  and  medium  pitch,  such  as  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  horns,  violins,  and  trumpets. 

[Clef.] 

treble-cylinder  steam-engine*  s. 

Steam :  An  engine  Ijaving  a  pair  of  large 
cylinders  for  the  continuation  of  the  expan- 
sion, one  at  each  side  of  the  small  cylinder. 

*  treble-dated,  a.  Living  thrice  as  long 
as  num. 

"  And  thou,  trfhle-dnted  crow." 

.Shaketp. :  Passionate  PUgrim,  17. 

treble  -  sbovel  plougb.  s.  A  jdough 
having  three  shares  ;  a  form  of  cultivator. 

treble-tree.  s. 

Vehicles:  A  whiffletree  for  three  horses  ;  an 
equalizer. 

treb'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.     [Treble,  a.] 


A.  Transitii^e: 

1.  To  make  thrice  as  much  ;  to  multiply  bf 
three  ;  to  make  threefold. 

"A  volume  re-written,  tr^-bledla  site,  and  covertof 
a  niuch  lar:ger  area  than  the  OTiglnnV— Meld,  July  l«, 

'  2.  To  utter  in  a  treble  voice  or  key ;  to 
whine  out. 

ri,^        ,  .  V  ^P  outran:eouBly 

rWTieu  I  accnsed  him)  trebled  his  r«pW." 

(h'tfiman. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  threefold  or  thrica 
as  niueh. 

■■  Whoever  annually  runs  out,  aa  the  del.t  doublsa 
and  treble*  upou  him,  so  doth  his  luahility  to  jwy  It," 

•  treb'-le-ness  (le  as  el).  "  treb-ble-ness, 

s.     [Eng.  treblf,  a.  ;  -ness.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  or 
threefold. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  Ireble  la 
sound  or  note. 

"The  Just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  per- 
cussed, towards  the  haseness  or  trebblcness  <•/  tones  ia 
one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  the  conteitipli.tiun'ol 
Bounds;  for  it  discovereth  tlie  true  coincidence  of 
toiii'3  into  diapasons;  which  la  the  return  o(  theunu 
Bound.'— fl.ccon  .■  Nat.  Hat.,  %  183. 

treb'-let,  s.    [Triblet.] 

treb'-iy,  arfi'.  [Eng.  treh{h),&.',-ly.'\  In  a  treble 
manner  ;   in  a  threefold  manner,  degree,  or 

quantity ;  triply. 

treb'-u-^het,  treb-uc-ket,  s.  [Fr.  (rrf- 
bnchet  (U.  Fr.  trvbuqiiel,  trabuijnet),  from  fr^- 
biidier  =  to  stumble,  to  tnmhle;  O.  Fr.  tre- 
bvqnier  =  to  overbalance,  to  bear  down  by 
weight,  from  Lat.  trans  =  across,  and  O.  Fr. 
buc  =  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
buk  =  the  l>elly.] 

•  1.  Archrml. :  A  warlike  engine  formerly 
used  for  liurling  .stones.  A  Iieiivy  weight  on 
the  short  end  of  a  lever  was  suddenly  released, 


TREBUCHET. 

raising  the  light  end  of  the  longer  arm  con- 
taining the  missile,  and  discharging  it  with 
great  rapidity.  It  was  used  by  besiegers  tor 
making  a  breach,  or  for  casting  stones  and 
other  missiles  into  the  besieged  town  or  castle. 

"fA]  trebtirhi-t  [Isl  a  warlike  engine  of  the  Middle 
Aires,  used  to  throw  stfuic!).  flery  material,  and  oUier 

grujectiles  employed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  (orti- 
ed  places  l>y  means  of  counternoise.  At  the  lontt  end 
of  a  lever  was  fixed  a  sling  to  hold  the jiroiecllle;  at 
the  short  end  a  heavy  weight,  which  fiirnislied  tht 
necessary  moving  force."— Br.inde  *  Cox. 

2.  A  kind  of  balance  or  scales  used  in  weigh- 
ing. 

3.  A  tumbrel  or  ducking-stooL 

4.  A  kind  of  trap. 

tre-fent'-ist,  s.    [Trecento.] 
Art:  (See  extract). 

■■Antonio  Cesari  (died  In  1828)  was  the  chief  of  th« 
Trecentists,  a  school  which  carried  Ita  li.vr.  ..f  the 
Italian  authors  of  the  fourteeiitli  century  to  alTecta- 
tion.  —Ripley  i  Dana :  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Ik.  464. 

tre-cen'-to  (c  as  5I1),  s.  [Ital.  =  three  hun- 
dred, but  used  for  thirteen  hundred.] 

Art:  A  term  applied  to  the  style  of  art 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  foiirti'pnth 
century.  Also  railed  sometimes  the  Early 
Style  of  Itiilian  art. 

tre-chom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  rpex"  (trecho)  =  to 
run,  and  Mt>p«f  (me/ron)  =  a  measure.]  A 
kiinj  of  odometer  or  contrivance  for  ascerUiin- 
ing  the  distance  run  by  vehicles. 

"  trech-our.  s.    [Treachkr.] 

trcck' schuyt  (uy  as  oi),  s.     [Dut,,  ft-om 

trvcken,  trekkrn  =  to  draw,  and  schuil  =  a  boat.J 
A  covered  boat,  drawn   by   horses  or  cattle, 


boil,  b6y;  pd^t.  jo-^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion,  -gion  =  zhun. 


-cious,  -tious. 


as; 
sious 


expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing. 
=  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bet  del. 
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treculia— tree 


and  formerly  much  used  for  couveyins;  goods 
aikJ  passengers  on  the  Dutch  aod  Flemish 
canals. 

tre-CU'-li-a,  s.     [Named  after  M.  TreC:»l,  an 
eininent  French  ve^'etable  anatomist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Artocarpacefe.  Senegal 
trees,  having  i  globose  fruit  a  foot  or  more  iu 
diameter,  full  of  small  elliptical  nuts,  with 
an  eatable  embryo. 

tred'-dle,  s.    [Trbadle.] 

1.  The  same  as  Trkadle  (q.v.). 

•  2.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 
Z.(Pl.):  Dung  of  she^  ^  or  of  hares. 

•trede-foule,  s.     [Mid.   Eu^,.  (re4e=:  tread, 
and/b"/e  —  fowl.]    A  tieader  of  hens  ;  acock. 

•  tre-dille',   *  tra-dille',  "  tre-drille,  s. 

(Ff-  trnis;  Lat.  Vre^  =  three.]  A  game  at 
cards  played  by  three  persons. 

"  T  w;i8  iilaving  fit  eighteen-pence  tTedrWe  with  the 
D'lcli  S9  of  Newcastle  aud  Ltidy  BTo-wa.''—Walpole : 
Ltttert.  UL  464. 

tree^  "tre  (pi.  *  treen,  *  tren,  trees),  s.  [A.S. 
treo,  treow=.a  tree,  dead  wood,  or  timber; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  tre ;  Dan.  tree;  Sw.  trd  — 
tiiiiiier;  trad  —a.  tree ;  Goth,  triu,  genit. 
triwis  ■=  a  tree,  a  piece  of  wood  ;  Rnss.  drei'o  = 
a  tree  ;  Wei.  rf^ny  —  an  oak  ;  Ir.  darag,  darog 
an  oak  ;  Gr.  fipO?  {dnts)  =  an  oak,  &6pv  (doru) 
^  a  spear-shaft;  Sansc.  drti  =  wood.] 
L  Ordiimry  Language: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1, 

•  (2)  Wood,  timber. 

"  Nut  onell  veasela  of  gold  and  of  silver,  bat  also  of 
tree  aud  ertbe."—  IVycli^e:  l  Timothy  ii,  20. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Something  more  or  less  resembling  a 
tree,  consisting  of  a  stem  and  stalk  or 
branches. 

•*  Vain  are  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  Inherit, 
By  trcoti  ot  pedigi-ees,  or  fatiie  or  merit." 

Stepney:  Juvenal,  viU,  10. 

•  (2)  A  cross. 


(3)  The  gallows.  In  this  sense  usually  ia 
Comp'isition,  or  with  an  adjective  as,  the 
fatal  tree,  the  triple  tree.  [Gallows-tree, 
Tyburn-tree.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Any  woody  plant  rising  from  the 
grounil,  with  a  trunk,  and  perennial  in  dura- 
tion ;  an  arborescent  planlas  distinguished  from 
a  shrub,  an  umlershrub,  and  an  herb.  The  clas- 
aitication  of  plants  which  at  first  suggests  itself 
aH  the  most  natural  one  is  into  trees,  shruV>s, 
and  herbs.  This  is  still  the  popular  classi- 
ficatitm  as  it  was  that  of  the  oldest  observers 
(cf.  1  Kings  iv.  33)  ;  but  it  violates  all  natural 
affinities,  and  has  hmg  since  been  abandoned 
by  botanists.  Trees  occur  in  many  orders, 
their  stems  varying  in  structure  a<'Cording  to 
the  sub-kingiloms  to  which  they  belong.  '1  hey 
may  be  exogenous,  or  of  that  muditicatiou  of 
the  exogenous  stem  which  exists  in  gyranogens, 
or  may  be  endogenous  or  acrogenous.  [Acbo- 
OEN,  ExooEN,  Endoqen,  Gymnooen.]  The  age 
of  certai  n  trees,  especially  of  Exogens,  is 
often  great,  and,  when  cut  down,  the  number 
of  years  they  have  existed  can  be  ascertained 
by  counting  the  annual  zones.  Von  Martius 
describes  the  trunks  of  certain  locust-trees 
in  Brazil  as  being  eighty-four  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  sixty  feet  where  the  boles  become 
cylindrical.  From  counting  tlie  annual  rings 
of  one,  he  formed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
of  about  the  age  of  Homer  ;  another  estimate 
increased  the  age  to  4,104  years,  but  a  third 
one  made  the  tree  first  grow  up  2,052  years 
from  tlie  publication  of  Martius's  book  (IS'JO). 
A  baobab-tree  (Adansonia  digitata)  in  Senegal 
was  coitiputed  by  Adanson,  a.d.  1794,  to  be 
6,150  years  old  ;  but  he  made  his  calculations 
from  the  nT'asurement  of  only  a  fragment  of 
the  cross  section,  and,  as  zones  differ  much 
Sd  breadth,  this  method  of  computation  in- 
volves considerable  risk  of  error.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  rejerts  the  conclusion.  Most  trees 
are  deciduous,  i.e.,  have  deciduous  leaves, 
a  few  are  evergreen.  To  the  hitter  kind 
belong  those  coniferous  trees  which  form 
ao  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  higher  tem- 
perate latitudes,  wliile  deciduous  trees  pre- 
vail in  lower  latitudes.  Many  of  the  wild 
trees  uf  uur  t^re^ts  liave  inconspicuous 
flowers,  which  appear  so  early  that  the  un- 
observant fail  to  take  note  of  them  at  all ; 


the  fruit-trees  generally  have  conspicuous 
flowers.  The  planting  of  trees  designed  for 
timber  is  now  more  attended  to  than  for- 
merly, and  their  cultivation  in  the  squares 
of  cities  and  along  the  sides  of  wide  streets 
has  been  recently  recommended,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  commenced. 

2.  Mech.  :  A  generic  name  for  many  wooden 
pieces  in  machines  or  structures,  as 

(1)  Vehicles: 

(a)  The  bar  on  which  the  horse  or  horses 
pull,  as  single,  double,  treble,  whiffle,  swingle 
trees. 

(b)  Tlie  axle.    Also  known  as  axletree. 

(2)  Harness:  The  frame  for  a  saddle;  a 
saddle-tree,  harness-tree,  gig-tree. 

(3)  Shipbuild. :  A  bar  or  beam  in  a  ship,  as 
chess-tree,  cross-tree,  rough-tree,  trestle-tree, 
waste-tree  (q.v.). 

(4)  Mill. :  The  bar  supporting  a  mill-spindle. 

(5)  A  vertical  pipe  in  some  pumps  and  air- 
engines. 

3.  PalcBobot. :  Parts  of  trunks  of  trees  are 
often  found  almost  as  they  grew  in  certain 
strata.    [Dirt-bed,  Forest,  3.] 

^  I.  At  the  top  of  the  tree:  Preeminent; 
having  attained  the  highest  position. 

2.  Boot-tree:  [Boot-tkee]. 

3.  Genealogical-tree:  [Genealooical-tree]. 

4.  Tree  of  Chastity : 

Bot.  :  Vitex  Agnm-castus.    [Aonus-castus.] 

5.  Tree  of  Heaven  : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ailanthus  (q.v.),  and  spec. 
Ailaiitkiis  glandulosa, 

6.  Tree  of  Kiiowledge  : 

Script. :  A  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
chosen  as  the  test  of  obedience  to  our  tirst 
parents  iu  their  state  of  innocence.  Had  they 
abstained  from  eating  it,  they  would  liave 
known  only  good  ;  eating  it,  they  for  the  tirst 
time  knew  evil,  and,  by  contrast,  knew  good 
more  perfectly  the  moment  that  they  lost  it 
for  ever  (Gen.  ii.  9-17,  iii.  1-24).  Tradition 
makes  the  Scripture  Tree  of  Knowledge  a 
species  of  Tabernaemontana,  but  there  is 
not  the  smallest  atom  of  evidence  on  the 
subject. 

7.  Tree  of  Liberty :  A  tree  planted  by  the 
people  of  a  country  to  commemorate  the 
achievement  of  their  liberty,  or  the  obtaining 
of  some  great  accession  to  their  liberties. 
Thus  the  Americans  planted  a  tree  of  liberty 
to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  their 
independence  in  178y,  and  several  were  planted 
in  Paris  after  the  Revolution  in  1848. 

8.  Tree  of  Life: 

(1)  Script. :  (a)  A  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
eating  of  which  man  would  have  lived  for 
ever  (Gen.  ii.  9,  iii.  22);  (b)  a  tree  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxii.  2). 

(2)  Bot.  :  The  genus  Thuja  (q.v.). 

9.  Tree  of  Long  Life : 

Bot. :  Glaphyria  nitida.     [Glaphvria.J 

10.  Tree  of  Sadness : 

Bot. :  Nyctanthesarbor-tristis.  [Nyctanthes.] 

11.  Tree  of  tlie  Gods  : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ailanthus  (q.v.), 

12.  Tree  of  the  Magiciaiis : 

Bot. :  A  Chilian  name  for  LyciopUsium  puhi- 
florum,  a  shrub  of  the  order  Solanaceae,  with 
red  flowers. 

13.  Tree  of  the  Sun : 

Bot. :  A  rendering  of  Hinoki,  a  Japanese 
name  for  Retinospora  obtiisa.  So  called  be- 
cause dedicated  by  them  to  the  god  of  the 
Sun.  It  is  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Cnjiressefe. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet, 
with  a  straight  trunk,  having  a  diameter  at 
the  base  of  five  feet,  and  yields  a  tine-grained 
timber.     Called  also  the  Japanese  Cypress. 

tree-beard,  s. 

Bota  ny : 

(1)  Usnea  (q.v.),  a  genus  of  Lichens.  So 
named  from  growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  and 
for  tlie  same  reason  sometimes  called  Tree- 
hair  and  Tree-moss. 

(2)  A  South  American  name  for  Tillandsia 
iLsneoides.     [Ti  llandsia,] 

tree-boa,  s. 

Zool. :  Epicrates  angulifer,  from  Cuba  and 
Hayti.     The  muzzle  is  covered  with  scales, 


those  of  tne  lips  pitted,  the  forehead  with 
symmetric  shields,  the  crown  scaly.  Galled 
morfl  fully  the  Pale-headed  Tree  Boa. 

tree-oalf,  t. 

Boolcb.  :  A  brown  calf  binding  with  marklngi 
reaembling  the  limbs  and  foliage  of  a  tree. 

tree-celandine,  s. 

Bot.:  Bocconiafrutescens.    [BooooNlA,J 

tree-climber,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Anahas  scandens,  the  Climbing 
Perch.  Lieut.  Dindorf,  of  the  Danish  East 
India  Company's  Service,  told  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  that  he  had  taken  this  tish  from  a  moist 
cavity  in  the  stem  of  a  Palmyra  imlm  grow- 
ing near  a  lake.  He  saw  it  when  already  four 
feet  above  the  ground  struggling  to  ascend 
still  higher — suspending  itself  by  its  gill- 
covers,  and  bending  its  tail  to  the  left,  it 
fixed  its  anal  fin  in  the  cavity  of  the  bark, 
and  sought,  by  extending  its  body,  to  urge  its 
Way  upwards,  and  it-s  march  was  only  arrested 


TREE-CLIMBER. 
B.  Head  of  Tree  Cllmbsr,  with  the  armed  gill-cover 
reiuoverl  tu  show  the  auprabraiK-hial  orgHn.  which, 
by  retaining  ini^isture.  euables  this  fish  to  live  for 
eome  tiiue  out  of  wat«r. 

■when  seized.  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  217)  says  : 
"The  motive  for  climbing  is  not  apjiarent, 
since  water  being  close  at  hand  it  could  not 
have  gone  for  the  sake  of  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  fissures  of  the  palm,  nor  couhi 
it  be  in  search  of  food,  as  it  lives  not  on  fruit 
but  on  aquatic  insects.  The  descent,  too,  is 
a  question  of  difficulty.  The  position  of  its 
fins  and  the  spines  on  the  gill-covers  might 
assist  its  journey  upwards,  but  the  same  a]" 
paratus  would  prove  anything  hut  a  facility 
in  steadying  its  journey  downwards.  The 
probability  is  tliat  the  ascent  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  Dindorf  was  merely  acciiiental,  and 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  habit  of  tho 
animal. 

"  tn  the  Tamoule  language  It  is  called  Pandrl,  or 
Tree-climber:'— Wood :  Jllua.  If  at.  EM.  lit  296. 

tree-cofl^  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  kind  of  box  hollowed  out  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  used  as  a  coffin. 

tree-coupling,  a.  A  piece  uniting  a 
single  to  a  double  tree. 

tree-crab,  5. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Birgus  (q.v.X 
tree-creeper,  s, 

Ornith. :  Certhia  familiaris,  a  slender  Wrd, 
scarcely  so  large  as  a  sparrow,  with  a  long, 
curved,  sharp-pointed  bill,  aiiil  stiff  tail- 
feathers  ;  plumage  on  upper  surface  shaJes  of 
brown,  wings  barred  with  pale  brown  and 
black,  and  nearly  all  wing-feathers  tipped 
with  white  ;  under-surface  silvery  white,  flanks 
and  vent  with  a  rufous  tinge.  Found  generally 
in  Britain,  and  in  Ireland  where  old  wood 
prevails.  It  is  an  excellent  climber,  running 
rapidly  by  jerks  in  a  spiral  direction  over  the 
bark  of  trees,  searching  for  small  insects 
which  lurk  in  the  crevices,  picking  them  out 
with  its  slender  bill,  occasionally  varying  its 
diet  on  the  seeds  of  the  Scotch  fir. 

tree-crow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  Corvine  snb- 
feniily,  Dendrocittinse. 

tree -coitus,  s. 

Anthrop. :  Tree-worship  (q.v.). 

•"The  whole  trer-nt'tus  of  the  world  must  by  no 
means  be  thrown  iridiscriiniuately  inti>  the  oue  calo- 
gOTy.'—Tular:  Prim.  CuU.  (ed,  18731,  »i.  22L 


fite.  Eit,  fare,  amidst^  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mai'Siie;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syriaji*    £e,  CB  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  tew# 


tree 
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tree-deity,  s. 

Anthrop  :  A  tree  consiilered  either  as  a  god 
or  as  tlie  abode  uf  some  god  or  spirit. 

"  IiiactunI  f^cthtreedrityia  conaldt^red  lobe  huniftn 
enough  tii  he  plejvaed  witli  dulla  set  up  to  swing  in  the 
brandies."— rv'or.*  Prim.  CuU.  (ed.  1873).  U.  217. 

tree-digger,  s. 

Arjric. :  A  kind  of  double  plouf^h  employed 
in  nurseries  for  cutting,'  off  the  roots  of  trees 
which  have  been  t>laiited  in  rows.  It  divides 
tlie  earth  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface, 
and  at  a  determinate  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  rows,  to  pern)it  the  tree  to  be  readily 
removed  from  the  soil. 

tree-duck.  s. 

Ornith.  :  Swaimon's  name  for  the  genus 
Dendrocygna  (q.v.). 

tree 'dwelling,  s. 

Anthrop.:  A  rude  Icind  of  hut  built  among 
the  branclies  of  trees  by  some  races  of  low 
culture  as  a  protection  against  wild  beasts. 

"  He  found  their  trfe-dwellingt  deserted  for  aome 
ye&rs  iiast,  but  the  people  fe:ired  they  might  have  to 
reaint  to  theiu  amiin,  from  the  incre^ise  of  tigers  and 
elephants  near  their  Bettlemeiita,"— Jyurn.  AnChro/i. 
Iiisf..  X.  +48. 

tree-fern.  5. 

1.  But.  :  A  fern  rising  to  the  elevation,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  having  the  structure  of  a 
tree.  The  trunk  is  really  a  rhizome,  consist- 
ing of  a  woody  cylinder,  of  eiiual  diameter  at 
eacli  end,  growing  only  at  tlie  top,  and  com- 
posed internally  of  loose  Cfllular  substance, 
which  often  disappears.  When  actual  wood 
is  present,  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  large 
scalariform  or  dotted  ducts  imbedded  in  hard 
plates  of  thick-sided,  elongated  tissue,  usually 
of  an  interrupted  sinuous  aspect,  th'»ugh 
sometimes  constituting  a  complete  tube.  Ex- 
tern;illy,  the  stt-m  has  a  hard,  cellular,  tibrous 
rind,  consisting  of  the  united  bases  of  leaves, 
and  is  thii.'ker  below  than  above.  Many  Tiee- 
ferns  belong  to  the  genus  Cyalhea(q.v.).  Tree- 
ferns  flourisli  further  from  the  equator  in  the 
Bouthern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  do  so  in  New  Zealand,  46  S.  Lat. 

2.  Pal(eobot.  :  [Fern,  2.]. 

tree-frog,  s. 

Zool:  Tliere  are  in  all  95  species  in  the 
typical  genus  Hyla,  of  which  much  the 
greater  number  belong  to  America,  the  Ufiited 
States  possessing  a  number  of  species.  There 
are  about  20  species  in  Australia  and  two  in  Asia, 
while  Europe  has  but  one,  Hyla  arborea,  which 
is  cummun  in  the  central  and  suuthern  districts 
and  ranges  into  Asia  and  uorthern  Africa.  The 
Common  Tree-frog  of  the  United  States  (if. 
versicolor)  displays  io  a  remarkalile  degree  the 
power  of  color  change  pussesBed  by  the  genus, 
its  color  varying  from  a  dark  brown  to  a 
lichen-like  gray  or  a  brilliant  green.  This 
Bpeciea  is  replaced  in  the  Southern  States  by 
H.  viridis,  the  Green  Tree-frog.  In  the  male  uf 
the  common  tree-frog  the  skin  of  the  thront  is 
distensible,  and  may  lie  swollen  into  a  resonant 
bladder,  to  whose  aid  are  due  the  somewhat 
annoying  vocal  powers  of  the  animal.  Tree- 
frogs  are  of  small  size,  and  of  brighter  colors 
and  more  active  habits  than  the  true  frogs. 
They  feed  on  insects  of  the  trees. 

tree-germander,  s. 

Bot. :  Tencrium  Scarodonia.  It  is  ft  labiate 
plant,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  downy  and 
much  wrinkled  leaves,  crenate  on  the  margin, 
and  yellowish-white  flowers.  It  is  Ireiiuent 
in  woods  and  dry,  stony  places,  flowering  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  very  bitter,  and 
has  sometimes  been  substituted  for  hops. 

tree-goose,  5. 

Ornith. :  The  Bemicle-goose  (q.v.). 

"  It  h.ia  also  been  called  tree-gonne.  Irum  the  belief 
that  it  originated  from  old  and  decayed  treea."— 
Ripley  i  Dana:  Amer.  Cyclop.,  vilL  187. 

tree -grasshopper,  s. 

Entom. :  Meconeuui  varia* 

tree -hair,  s. 

Botany  : 

(1)  Cornicularia  jubata,  a  lichen  hanging  In 
dark,  wiry  masses  from  trees  in  subalpine 
woods. 

(2)  [Tbf.e-beard,  1.)  ■ 
tree -hopper,  s. 

Entoni. :  A  ]inpular  name  for  any  Individual 
of  the  genus  Meml)racis  (q.v.). 

*■  Other  harvest^fties  ol  the  same  family     .     are  not 


t&nii.-neil  Willi  a  mu-iuh  H|'(iiiratua,  but  tiave  tlie 
faealiy  of  ItvipuiK  a  distance  of  [ive  or  alx  feet  ;  they 
are  more  properly  called  tret^^topptn."— Ripley  i 
Dana  '  Amer.  Cyclop.,  vllL  502. 

treo-irons.  s.  pi 

Vehicb's :  The  irons  connecting  single  to 
double  trees,  or  the  latter  to  the  tongue  of 
the  vehicle.  Also  the  liooks  or  cli])8  liy  whicli 
the  traces  are  attarhed. 

tree -jobber,  s.     a  woodpecker.    {Prov.) 

tree -kangaroo.  5. 

Zool.:    Any  individual  of  the  genus  Den- 

dri'Ingiisfq.v.). 

treelike,  a. 

Bot.  :  Dendroid  ;  divided  at  the  tip  into  a 
number  of  tine  ramifications,  .so  as  to  r.-senible 
the  head  of  a  tree,  as  Lycopodiumdendroideum. 
Generally  used  of  small  plants. 

*  tree-lizards,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  Th    Dendrosauria(q.v.), 

tree-louse.  5. 

Entom.  :  A  plant-louse-    [Aphis.] 

tree-mallow,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Lavatera  (q.v.),  and  spec. 
L.  arborea. 

tree -molasses,  s.     Molasses  made  from 

the  Sugar-iiLiple-tree. 

tree  moss,  «■ 

Botaiiij  : 

(1)  Usnea  plicata.  So  named  from  its  grow- 
ing on  trees. 

(2)  The  genus  Usnea.     [Tree-beard.] 

tree-mouse,  s. 

Zool.:  A  piipular  name  for  any  of  the  Den- 
drnmyirife,  an  African  sub-family  of  Murida?. 
The  ears  are  chitlied  with  hairs  ;  and  the  feet, 
which  are  tive-toed,  are  fitted  for  climbing. 

tree-nymph,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  dryad.  (See  extract.) 
"The  Hoiiieric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite  tells  of  the  tree- 
nym/'h,  long-lived,  yet  not  imuiorbil— tliev  grow  witU 
high-topped  leafy  ptnea  and  oaks  u(h»u  the  mountains, 
but  when  tlie  lot  of  denth  draws  nigh,  and  the  lovely 
trees  are  sapless,  .and  the  bark  rots  away,  and  the 
branches  fall,  tiien  their  si>lrita  depart  fn-m  the  light 
of  the  »uu."~Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873J.  il.  219. 

tree-onion,  s. 

Bot.  :  Allium  proUferum,  a  hardy  perennial, 
three  feet  high,  the  native  country  of  which 
is  unknown. 

tree-pie,  a. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  individual 
of  the  genus  Dendrocitta. 

tree-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  any  pigeon  of 
the  genus Treron  (q.v.).  The  species  are  shy 
and  timid,  and  inhabit  the  woods  of  inter- 
tropii-al  Asia  and  Africa.  The  prevailing 
colours  of  the  plumage  are  green  and  yellow 
of  different  shades,  more  or  less  contrasteil 
with  rich  purple  and  reddish  brown.  Their 
note  is  very  different  from  the  mere  cooing 
of  the  ringdove. 

tree-porouplne,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Synetherina  (q.v.).  They  are  of  considerable 
Bize,  measuring  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
without  the  tail,  which  is  about  a  third  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body.  They  are  of 
lighter  build  than  the  Grouud-porcujiines, 
are  covered  with  short,  clo-^e,  many-coloured 
spines,  often  mixed  with  hairs,  and  their  tail 
is  always  prehensile.  They  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  live  on  fruit  and  roots. 

tree -primrose,  s, 

Bot. :  CEiiotherct  btennts.     [Evenino-pri.m- 

ROSE.] 

tree-purslane,  s. 

Bot. :  Portiitocariaa/m,  an  evergreen  African 
ahrub,  about  three  feet  high;  with  juirplo 
flowers  in  its  native  country,  but  which  has 
not  flowered  in  British  greenhouses  since  a.d. 

tree -rat,  s. 

Zool. :  Miis  arboretis,  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  from  Bengal.  It  builds  a  nest 
in  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bamboos,  and  lives 
partly  on  grain  and  partly  on  young  cocoa- 
nuts. 

tree-runner,  s. 

Ornith.  (/'/.).*  Swainson's  name  for  Anabat- 
inae,  which   he  makes  a  sub-lamity   of  Cer- 


thiiidte.     Its  type-genits  is  Anabates,  fnunded 
on  Anabates  subcriatata,  a  Brazilian  bird. 

tree-scrapor,  s.  A  tool,  usually  a  tri- 
an;;ular  blade,  to  remove  old  bark  and  mosa 
fmin  trees.  Also  used  in  gathering  turpen- 
tine. 

tree-serpent,  s.    [Trek-snake,] 

tree-snake,  tree-serpent,  f. 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  DeH- 
drophidie  (q.v.). 

"  Some  nocturnal  tree-inakei  bare  ft  pr«lougeA 
auunt."— Owen  '  Anut.  Vert. 

tree-sorrel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Rumex  Lunaria,  an  evergreen  plant, 
about  two  feet  high,  with  greenish  flowers, 
introduced  from  the  Canaries  into  British 
greenhouses  in  a.d.  1690. 

treesoul,  s. 

Anthrop. :  An  animating  and  iudividuating 
principle  supposed  by  ra(es  practising  tree- 
worsliip  to  reside  in  every  tree. 

"Orthodox  Buddhism  declared  against  the  trM 
lontt.  and  onseijueiitly  aKainst  tlie  ttcruple  to  harm 
thiMii.  decUnng  trees  to  have  no  mind  noi'  sentient 
pilncipie '— Ti/tor."  Prim,  CtiJC.  (ed.  1873),  L  476. 

tree-sowthistle.  s. 

hot.  :  Sonchiis  areenns.  (Britten  £  Holland  ) 
Rout  with  creeping  scions,  stem  simple, 
leaves  denticulate,  clasping  the  stem,  with 
slinrt,  obtuse  auricles;  involucre  glandulose, 
hisjiid  ;  flowers  very  large,  yellow.  Frequent 
in  cornfields  in  Britain.  Called  also  Com 
Sowthistle. 

tree-squirrel,  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genua  ScIumB 
(q.v.),  as  distinguished  fmm  the  Flying  Squir- 
rels (Pteromys)  and  the  Ground  Squirrels 
(Tainias). 

tree-sugar,  s.  Sugar  made  from  the 
Maple-tree. 

tree-swift,  s. 

Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Den- 
drochelidon. 

tree-toad.  s. 

Zool, :  A  popular  name  for  several  of  the 
Hylidae.  Used  without  a  qualifying  epithet, 
it  is  equivalent  to  tree-frog  (q.v.).  With  a 
qualifying  ejiithet  it  is  limited  to  particular 
species.  Hull  versicolor  is  the  Changeable 
Tree-tnad,  trarhycephatus  lichenatus  is  the 
Lichened,  and  T.  marmoratiis,  the  Marbled 
Tree-tuad. 

tree-top, ».  The  top  or  highest  part  of  a 
tree. 

"  Reflected  In  the  water. 
Every  tree-top  bad  its  Bh.ulow." 

liong/ellow:  BKO-watha,  ixlL 

tree-wasp,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  wasp  that  makes  its  nest  in 
trees,  as  do  two  British  speeies,  Vespa  Aoi- 
satira  &ad  V.  britannica.     [Vespa. J 

tree-wool, «.  The  same  as  Pine-needlb 
WOOL  (q.v.). 

tree-worship,  s. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  A  "form  of  religion  ,  .  , 
general  to  most  of  the  great  races  of  mankind 
at  a  certain  stage  of  mental  development." 
(Lubbock:  Orig.  Civil.,  ed.  1882,  p.  294.)  It 
may  have  been  a  particular  kind  of  nature- 
worship,  or  have  arisen  from  the  animistic 
conception  prevailing  among  the  races  of  low 
culture  at  the  present  day,  that  trees  were 
the  residences  or  embodiments  of  spirits  or 
deities.  Tree- worship  was  a  peculiarly 
Canaanitish  cult,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
stern  denunciations  of  it  show  that  the  Jews, 
from  time  to  time,  lapsed  into  the  nature- 
worship  of  their  neighbours  (Deut.  xii.  3,  xvi. 
21;  Judges  vi.  25;  1  Kings  xiv.  23,  xv.  13, 
xviii.  19  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  xxiii  ;  Isa.  Ivii.  5 ; 
Jer.  xvii.  2  ;  Ezek.  vi.  13,  xx.  28 ;  Hos.  iv.  13.) 
It  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  classic 
mythologies,  in  wliich  are  found  superhuman 
beings  attached  to  individual  trees,  and  sylvan 
deities— dr\  ads,  fauns,  and  satyrs— roaming 
in  the  forest,  the  analogues  of  which  still  live 
in  folk-tales  as  elves  and  fairies.  [Grovk,  II.] 
Tree-worship,  in  Southern  Asia,  still  forms  an 
important  part  of  Buddhist  practice,  though 
it  is  not  recognized  by  Buddhistic  sacred 
literature.  Tlie  famous  Bo  tree,  grown  from  a 
branch  of  the  tree  sent  by  Asoka  to  Ceylon 
in  the  third  century  B.c.,  till  its  destmc- 
tion  in  October,  1S87,  received  the  worship 
of  pilgrims,  who  came  in  thousands  to  do  it 


boil,  b6^ ;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat.  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  hengh ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  ain,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-^ian.  -tlan  =■  sh^n.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -^ion.  -§ion  =  zhon.    -cioua,  -tioua.  -sioua  =■  shiis.    -We,  -die,  fiic  =  bel,  d^L 
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reverence  and  offer  prayer  before  it.  (Cf.  Atheii- 
wum.  Nuv.  12,  1S87,  pi>  6^9,  041).)  Feigussou 
(2'riK  it  Herpent  Worship,  passim)  also  shows 
what  a  large  place  tree-worsliip  held  in  early 
BuiUUiiaiu,  iiiid  that  it  was  then  closely  cm- 
nected  witli  serpent-worship.  On  this  subj.-ct 
Tylor  {Prim.  Cult.,  ed.  IS"  i,  ii.  21t>)  remarks  : 
"The  new  philosoiiliic  religion  seems  to  h.ive 
amalgamated,  as  new  religious  ever  du,  with 
older  native  thoughts  and  lites.  Down  to  the 
later  middle  ages  tree-worship  hngeieii  in 
Central  Europe  ;  while  names  like  '  Holyoake 
and  *  Holy  wood'  record  the  fact  that  at  no 
vary  remote  period  holy  trees  ami  gmves 
existed  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  tact 
that  a  sacred  linden-tree  in  the  parish  of 
Hvityard,  in  South  Sweden,  gave  a  name  to 
the  family  of  Linm+-us.  At  the  present  day 
tree-worship  is  prevalent  among  native  races 
in  America,  Afri.a,  Asia,  and  Australia.  In 
Europe,  though  traces  of  it  still  linger  in 
folk-tales  and  popular  customs,  it  no  longer 
exists  as  a  cult,  except  among  the  people  of 
the  Chersonese,  who,  though  nominally  Ureek 
Christians,  *'  still  adhere  to  their  beliefs  in 
good  and  evil  spirits,  and  worship  them— tlie 
good  spirits  in  forests  and  groves  where  coni- 
ferou.-s  are  mixed  with  foli.iceous  trees,  and 
tlie  evil  spirits  in  purely  coniferous  forests. 
Every  god  is  represented  by  a  special  tree, 
the  worship  of  which  is  provided  lor  by  a 
separate  priest  chosen  by  lot"  {Nalure,  March 
25,  18815,  p.  496). 

tree-worshipper,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  One  who  j.ractises  any  form  of 
tree-worship  (q.v.). 

"  The  txausforuied  teacher  reproved  the  trei'-'mr^ 
thippfr  for  tlius  a.ldieaflinK  himself  to  h  seiiaeiesa 
'iiiiu^."— Tylor:  Prim.  ViiU.  led.  WTSJ,  U.  218. 

tree,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Tree,  5.] 
A,  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  drive  to  a  tree ;  to  cause  to  ascend  a 
tree  or  trees. 

"One  day  my  dog  treea  a  red  aquirrel.  In  a  tall 
hWkoiy.' -Burroughs :  /'--piicton,  v-^'i- 

2.  To  place  upon  a  ti  ee ;  to  stretch  on  a 
tree  :  as,  To  tree  boots. 

II.  Fig.:  To  put  in  a  fix ;  to  drive  to  the 
6nd  of  one's  resources. 

"  You  are  treed,  and  yon  can't  help  youreelf."— 
B.  Kin-jtl«V     Qeoffi-y  Bamlyn,  ch.  V. 

B*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  as  a  wild 
aninial.     {^»?ier.) 

'•  BfHidea  treeing,  the  wild  cat  will  take  a(lvantai?e 
of  Bome  hole  lu  the  kiuuiiU."— 7'/i"r//e     BackienocU.  180. 

*  2.  To  grow  to  the  size  of  a  tree. 

^  7*0  tree  one's  self:  To  conceal  one's  self 
beJiiml  a  tree,  as  in  hunting  or  fighting. 
(Amer.) 

■  tree'-hood,  s.  [Eng.  tree,  s.  ;  -hnod.]  The 
quality,  state,  or  condition  of  a  tree. 

tree' -less,  a.  [Eng,  tree,  s. ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  trees. 

"  A  quiet  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  flelda." 
Uordaworth:  Eicurti   ii,  l>k.  IL 

*treen,  a.  [A.S.  tnowe^i^  from  trmw  =  a 
tree.] 

1.  Made  of  wood  or  tree ;  wooden. 

"  Which  done,  or  in  dr.iiige.  they  praised  and  wor- 
shipped their  owiie  ifoldeii,  nyUiery,  coiier.  yeiiiey, 
trecn  and  atouy  guddis."— ^«j/« .  Exi>osicion  of  Daniel. 
Ch.  L 

2.  Pertaining,  derived  from,  or  drawn  from 
trees. 

'■  Trfen  liquora,  especially  that  of  the  date." — 
Svalyn:  Sjflva, 

•  treen.  s.  pL    [Tree,  s.] 

tree-nail,  tre'-nall,  tren'-nel.  triin'- 
nel,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  /ret ?i —wooden,  and  Eng. 
nail.] 

ShipMiild. :  A  cylin<lneal  pin  of  hard  wood, 
from  an  inch  tu  an  inrh  and  three  quirters  in 
diameter,  used  for  sernriiig  planking  to  the 
frames,  or  parts  to  eaeh  other. 

tree'- ship.  s.     [Eng.   tree.  s.  ;  -s?iip.l    The 
stite  nr  condition  of  being  a  tree;  treehood. 

"  While  thua  thioiiirh  all  the  stjwea  thon  hast  pushed 
Of  /  ^«ft(;>— first  aseHllmg  hid  in  gra».H  ; 
ThLU  twig,  theu  BftiiliUK."     Cowper:  yardley  Oak. 

tre'-fal-low,  v.t.    [Thrifallow.] 

tre'-fle,  s.     [Trefoil.] 

FoTt. :  A  mine  with  three  chambers  like  a 
ti'efoil. 


tref -lee.  a.     [Ft.  trejU  =  trefoil  (q.v.).] 

Her, :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  cross,  the 
arms  of  which  end  in 
triple  leaves,  represent- 
ing trefoils.  Bends  art. 
s<iinetinif8  borne  tretlee, 
th;it  is  with  tiefoils  issu- 
ing from  the  side. 


CROSS  TKt-FLEE. 


TREFOIL. 


tref'-Sil,  tre'-foil, 
trey-foU,  s.   [O.  iv,  in- 

foil,  lirjfte,  fr.un  Lat.  tri- 
Jolium  ~  a    tlnve- le;ived 

plant,  as  the  clover,  fioni 

pref.  tri-  =  three  (allied 

to  tres  =  tliree),  ami  folium  =  a  leaf;  Fr.  tr^- 
Jle ;  Bp.  trijolio ;  Ital.  trijoglio.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  The  genus  Trifolium,  spec.  Tri/oliam 
viinus.     [Clover.] 

(2)  Medicago  ln}mlina. 

(,;)  Stylosanthes  pmcuvibei^,  a  West  Indian 
species  of  Hed>  sareie,  with  yellow  dimorphic 
flowers. 

m  Great  TrefoU 
is  Medicaiio  sativa. 
[Bird'sfooT  -  Ti;E- 
FoiL,  Water-tre- 
foil.] 

2.  A  rch. :  An  or- 
nament  used  in 
Gothic  architec- 
ture, formed  by 
mouMin;iS  in  the 
he;id3  of  window- 
lights,  trac-ery, 
panellings,  ic,  so 
arranged  as  to  resemble  the  trefoil  or  three- 
leaved  rlover. 

3.  Her.  :  A  charge  representing  the  clover- 
leaf,  niid  always  depicted  as  slipped,  that  is, 
lurnished  with  a  stalk. 

*  tree  -let,  s.    [Eng.  tree,  a. ;  diinin.  suff.  -let.] 

A  little  or  young  tree. 

"  Kiirz  Bays  til' t  in  Bnnnah  it  la  Bometimesa  trefl'-t 
flffe-'ti  totweiityfeethiyli.'— ^ourriaio/^omny.voLx.. 

No.  ■l-i\,  p.  HO.     (1881.) 

*  treget,  s.    [Trajet.] 

*  tregetour,  s.    [Tkaoetour.) 

*  tregetry,  'tregettrie.  s.    [Traoetry.] 

tre-ha'-la,  5.      [Corrupted  from  tUjala,  the 
native  name.] 

Chem. :  The  substance  from  which  a  peru- 
li;ir  sugar  [Trebalosk]  has  been  oltained. 
It  is  the  coro-m  <.f  a  l-eetle  from  Pev.sia,  nnl 
not  proi'erly  a  saccharine  exudalinn.  {Fliiuki- 
ger  c&  Hanbury :  Pharmacographia.) 

tre'-ha-lo^e,  s.  [Eng.  trehaUa),  and  (gluc)ose.] 
Chem.  :  Cii-H-jsOu'-H-^O-  A  saccharine  sub- 
stance extrarted  frnm  lrth;ila  manna  by 
boiling  alcohol.  It  forma  shining  rhombic 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  in  l.Mibiig 
alcoliol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  lot)  . 
Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  aci.l,  it  is  con- 
verted iniodextn'-glncnse.  with  dilut"  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  o\a.\\f.  aciii  ;  in  ront:ic-t  wiih 
yeast  it  passes  slowly  into  the  alcoholi.-  fer- 
nieiit.n'iim.  An  aqueous  snlntion  of  trelialose 
has  a     extrn-rotat-iry  power  [a]  —  +  UH''. 

*  trell'-lage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.,  from^rei//« 
=  an  ai  hour.] 

Hort.  :  A  Hi-'ht  frame  of  posts  and  rails  to 
supi'ort  espalieis;  a  trellis. 

■'  rontrivpis  nf  buwers,  grottos,  treiltages,  and  caa- 
cadi-3. "— -Sp  'ctatnr. 

treiUe.  s.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  lattice;  it  dif- 
fers from  fietty  in  that 
the  pieces  do  not  inter- 
lac  under  and  over,  luit 
cross  athwnite;n-h  other, 
and  are  nailed  at  the 
joint.   Called  also  trellis. 

trek,  v.i.     [Put.   trrkken  trf.ille. 

=  to   draw,    to   diaw  a 

waggon  ;  t"i  iourney.]  To  travpl  by  wasccnn  : 
to  journey  as  in  search  of  a  new  settlement. 
{South.  A/riixi.) 

••  Tt  is  quite  possible  that  they  niK-ht.  like  the 
Boers,  trek  once  luor.-  beyond  thp  reach  of  AuiericHU 
Irws."— />ai/y  Tulvgraph.  Oct.  IS.  1883. 

trek,  s.    [Trek,  ^'.  ]    A  journey  with  a  waggon  ; 
n  march,     {^outh  Africa.) 


trek  oxen,  s.  pL  Oxen  used  for  drawing 
waggons.     {P.  GiWrnre:  Great  Thirst  Laim.) 

trek-rope,  s.    A  trek-tow  (q.v.). 

■■Thruxcu  louseiied  fioiu  the  tTek-riip«."—Comhia 
Magazine,  JUurcli,  l»H>t,  p.  £»& 

trek-tow,  s.  A  Dutch  name,  in  Southern 
Africa,  for  strips  of  hide  twi^ted  into  rope- 
tt.ices,  for  oxen  to  draw  waggons  by. 

trel -lis,  •  trel-lice. '  trel-lize,  *  tre-lys, 

s.  [Fr.  trt.aiis--A  trellis;  tr^iUer  —  tu  grate 
or  lattice,  to  furnish  or  support  with  crossed 
bars  or  latticed  frames,  front  (reii/e  —  an 
arbour  or  walk  set  witli  vines,  &c.,  twining 
ahout  a  latticed  fnime,  In-m  Lat.  tricliila, 
tridia,  triclea.  trida  —  a.  bower,  arbour,  or 
eummer-huuse.] 

I.  Ordinary  Languaye: 

1.  A  g'te  or  screen  of  open-work  ;  lattice- 
woik  either  of  metal  or  wood. 

2.  A  support  for  vines,  creepers,  or  espa- 
liers.    Usrd  especiall)   for  grapes,  hops,  and 

'  ornamental  climliing-plants. 

II.  Her.  :  Tlie  same  as  Treille  (q.v.). 
trellis-work,  s.     Lattice-work. 

■■  W  ith  lawua.  and  beds  ui  fluHtra,  »ud  Bhade* 
Oi  treUl-^-iourk  iii  Iouk  arcades." 

\\\,rdtw..rth  :    II  hiie  Uoe  of  Rylttone,  iv. 

trel'-lis.  '  trel-llze,  v.t.    [Tbeli.is,  s.]    To 
tuini.-h  witli,  'T  as  with  trellis  m  lattice-work. 
'■  'rhewiiidi.wa  are  large.  treU'ued.&uti.  neatly  carved," 
—Ueruert.    Traveta.  v. -Hi. 

tre-ma-bo-li'-tes, s.  [Or.  rp^^a  ((rema)  =  a 
hni.-  .'/i.Ajj  {boie)  =  a  thuuder-loit,  a  wound, 
and  sutt'.  -ites.] 

Pahront:  A  genusof  Meandrospoiigidje,  with 
one  species  from  the  Ujiper  Cretaceous  rotks. 

tre-ma-dic'-ty-6n,  s.  [Gr.  rpni^a  (trema)-, 
a  hole',  aiid  bi.KJvof  {diktuoii)  =  a  net.] 

Pahront. :  A  genus  of  llexactinellid  Sponges, 
fiuiji  the  L  pper  J  uia.>sic 

Tre-mad'-OC,  s.     [Wei.     See  def.] 

<!eng.  :  A  suiall  town  situated  on  the  north 
side  til  Cardigan  bay,  in  Carnarvoushlre, 

Tremadoc-slates,  s. 

(^.rtd.  :  Sedgwick's  name  for  the  upper  beds 
nf  Jhe  Canil'iian  formation,  couesjn  nding  to 
p.irti'f  barrande's  Primordial  zone  'lh<y  were 
tiistmet  with  at  Tremadoc,  and  next  traced 
to  L)i>lgelly.  Dr.  Hicks  found  and  carefully 
exaiiiineil  them  at  St.  David's  pron.nnb.ry  and 
Riimsey  Island,  in  South  Wales;  and  hnidly 
Mr.  Callaway  showed  that  the  Shineton  shale 
of  Shrophhire  was  of  the  same  age.  They  are 
tlaik  earthv  flag>  and  s;indstoiies,  with  at 
least  eighty-four  tus^il  species,  those  oi  North 
Somewhat  ditfering  from  those  of  South  Wales. 
Many  new  genera  of  Triloi  ites  ai>peai  ;  Cii- 
noidea,  Asteroidea,  l-nniellibranchiatji,  and 
Cephalopoda  are  met  with  for  the  tirst  time. 
In  North  Wales  there  are  nine  Pteropods, 
ninstly  of  the  genus  Theca,  and  Phyllopod 
Crustacea  have  been  found. 

tre-man'-do.  s.    lltal.=  trembling.] 

Miusic:  One  of  the  h:irmoiiic  graces,  which 
consists  in  ageneial  sl.ake  oi  the  whole  chord, 
and  is  tliiis  distinguished  from  tremido,  which 
cnnsists  in  a  reiteration  of  a  single  note  of  the 
chord 

tre-man'-dra,  s.      [Gr.  Tpr,pa  {trtma)  =  a 

hole,  a    poie,   and  avitp   {ui-er),    genii,    ay&poi 
{aiidros)  =  a  m.ui ;  here  u.>ed  for  a  stamen.] 

B»t.:  The  typical  genus  ot  Tiemandracese 
(q.v.).  blirubs.  with  stellate  downy,  I'lirple 
flowers  witli  a  hve-.lelt  ealyx,  tive  p-tala, 
ten  slam'  US,  and  two-celleil  anthers.  Known 
spt-eips  two,  from  Western  Australia. 

tre-man-dra'-ge-se,  s.  71?.    [Mod.  Lat.  tre- 
iiunuir^o):  L^t.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  ■ace(^!.\ 

B<'t.:  Porewort.s;  fin  onler  of  Hypogynous 
F.xogens,  alliance  Sapindales.  Slendir  heath- 
like plants,  generally  with  glandular  hairs. 
Lra\es  altt'i-nate,  or  whorled,  exstipulate, 
withaxillaryone-rtowered  pedicels  ;  flower.sin 
most  specie^  laige,  .showy;  sepals  deciduous, 
fonror  fl  ve,  slightl\  julhei  ing  at  the  base,  equal, 
valrate  in  a-stivation ;  petal>  tlie  same 
number,  large,  deciduous,  invnbite  in  a-stiva- 
tion;  stamen.s  eight  or  ten;  anthers  two  or 
four-celled,  opening  by  a  pnre  at  the  apex; 
styles  one  or  two  ;  ovary  two-celled,  each 
C'dl  with  one  to  three  pendulous  ovuhs. 
Fruit  capsular,  two-valved,  two-celled  ;  seedt 


gate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel.  U^'^-    ther^;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
OP,  wore,  W9lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  nul;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  -  e:  ey  -  a:  qu  -  kw. 
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with  a  hooked  apiiemlat^e  at  the  apex.  Natives 
of  Australia.  Geutira  three,  species  sixteen. 
CLindley.) 

tre-ma-no'-tUS,   s,     (Gr.  rp^ixa  (trejnd)  =  a 
hole,  and  ^'a)Tos  {notos)  =  the  back.] 

PalaonL:  A  jjenus  of  Haliutid*,  with  two 
species,  from  the  Upper  Siluiiau  of  North 
America. 

t  trem-aro'-tos,  s.    [First  element  doubtful ; 
seconii,  Gr.  ip^ro?  (arktos)  =  a  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ursidje,  with  one  species, 
conininnly  known  as  Ursiis  oriiatus,  the  Spec- 
tacled Bear  (q.  v.). 

tre'-tna-tis*  s.    [Trematoda.] 

Paliront. :  A  sub  fr>nus  of  Discina,  with  fonr- 
teen  species,  from  the  tiiluriau  rocks  of  North 
America  and  Europe. 

tre-ma-to-,  pr^.    [Trematoda.]    Hollow ; 
having'a  holluw  process  or  processes, 

tre-ma-tO'-da.  s.  pi.     [Gr.    Tpij(u.a  (trema), 
genit.  Tpj)|uaTo«  (fremaifjs)  =  a  hole,  a  pore.] 

Zool.  :  Flukes,  Suctorial  Worms ;  an  order 
of  the  class  Anncli<la,  with  two  groups,  Dis- 
toma  and  Polystima.  Leaf-like  parasites,  for 
the  most  part  inturnal,  but  some  external, 
provided  with  one  or  more  ventral  suckers,  a 
mouth  and  alimentary  Cimal,  but  no  anus  or 
body-cavity;  integument  of  the  adult  not 
ciliated ;  sexes  generally  united  in  one  indi- 
vidual. They  are  the  Sterelmintha  of  Owen, 
and  were  included  by  Ciivier  in  his  Parenchy- 
matous Intestinal  Worms,  The  intestinal  canal 
is  often  much  branched,  and  possesses  but  one 
external  opening,  usually  at  the  bottoni  of  the 
anterior  suctorial  disc,  and  serving  both  as  an 
oral  and  anal  aperture.  A  water-vascular  sys- 
tem is  present,  consistingof  two  lateral  vessels, 
generally  oi)ening  on  the  surface  bya  common 
excretory  pore.  The  nervous  system  consists 
of  two  pharyngeal  ganglin.  The  young  may 
be  developed  directly  into  the  adult,  or  may 
pass  through  a  complicjited  metamorphosis, 
varying  in  diiferent  cases  [Redia]  ;  and  one  of 
the  early  stages  of  their  existence  is  often 
passed  in  the  interior  of  freshwater  molluscs, 
whence  they  are  transferred  to  a  vertebrate 
host.  In  their  adult  state  they  occupy  the 
most  varied  situations.  The  majority  live  in 
tlie  intestines  or  hepatic  ducts,  the  eyes,  or 
bloodvessels  of  vertebrates ;  a  few  are  ecto- 
parasitic,  and  live  on  the  skin  and  gills  of 
fishes,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  &c.  The  genus 
Distoma  (q.v.)  may  be  taken  as  the  type  <if 
the  order.  The  genus  Gyn^cophorus,  in  which 
the  sexes  are  distinct,  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  bloodvessels  of  man  in  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Mauritius,  and  its  presence 
has  also  been  detected  in  monkeys. 

tre'-ma-t6de»  a.  &  s.     [Trematoda.] 

A.  vis  adj. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trema- 
toda (q.v.). 

B.  AssuhsL:  Any  inflividual  member  of  the 
oriler  Trematoda. 

tre'-ma-toid,   a.     [Trematoda.]    The  same 
as  Tre'matode  (q.v.). 

tre-ma-to-sau'-rus,  s.    [Pref.  tremato-,  and 
Gr.  aavpo^  {sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Paloiont.  :  A  serpentiform  genus  of  Laby- 
rinthodontia,  of  which  little  dehnite  is  known. 
Two  species  are  generally  recorded  by  taxono- 
mista  :  Trematosnuriis  braunii,  and  T.  ocella, 
both  from  the  Bunter  Sandstone  of  Bern- 
burg. 

tre-ma-to-spir'-a,  s.     [Pref.  tremato-^  and 
Gr,  crnttpa  (spvira)  =■&  coil.] 

Palf^ont. :  A  genus  of  Spiriferidfe,  with 
seven  species,  ranging  from  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian to  the  Middle  Devonian  of  the  United 
States.  It  appears  to  be  closely  related  to 
Retzia.     [Retzea,  2.] 

trem  -  be  -  lor' -  ea,  trem-blor'-es,  s.  pi. 

[Sp.]  ^  ^ 

Phys.  Scierux:  The  name  given  in  South 
Aracri<a  to  small  eartliqu.ikes,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  rapi'lly  recurring  vibratory  move- 
ments, not  sufficiently  powerful  to  create 
damage.    (Milne:  Earthquakes,  p.  10,) 

•trem'-bla-ble.  a.     [Eng.  tTemhl(e):  -able.] 
Calculated 'to  cause  fear  or  trembling;  fearful, 

•'  But  what  ifl  tritntifnftle  and  inoiistroua,  there  be 
Bome  who,  when  <''<ni  amitea  tbeui,  fly  uuto  a  witch." 
— O.  Benson.    {Annandate.) 


trem'-ble,  v.i.  [Fr.  trembler,  from  Low  Lat. 
trcuiiilo  =^  to  tremble,  from  Lat.  tremulus — 
trembling,  from  tremo  =  to  tremble  ;  Gr. 
jpifi-ta  {trtino)  =  to  tremble.  The  6  is  excres- 
cent, as  in  number.] 

1.  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear,  cold, 
weakness,  or  the  effect  of  diflerent  emotions, 
as  passion,  rage,  grief,  &e.  ;  to  shako,  to 
quiver,  to  shudder.    (Suid  of  persons.) 

"  But  hU  knees  beneath  him  trembled." 

Lon^/vlloiv :  Hiutotifha,  11. 

2.  To  be  moved  or  shaken  with  a  quivering 
motion  ;  to  quiver,  to  shake. 

"  Aire,  veriiftl  aire  .  .  .  attune 
The  trentbling  leaves. '  Miltoit :  /'.  L.,  Iv.  2Rfi. 

3.  To  quaver,  to  shake,  as  sound ;  as,  Uis 

voice  trembled. 

trem'-ble,  s,    [Tremble,  v.] 

1.  The  ai*t  or  state  of  trembling;  an  in- 
voluntary shaking  through  cold,  &c. 

■  2.  Fear, 

"  The  housekeeper ...  to  set  a  eood  example,  ordered 
back  hvr  trvnOlea  and  came  out.  ' — Blackmora:  Chrit- 
towcil,  cli.  xli. 

^  All  of  a  tremble:  In  a  state  of  shaking 
involuntarily,  as  from  fear,  cold,  &c, 

trem'-ble -ment,  s.    [Fr.,  from  tremhler^to 

tremble.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  tremor,  a  quivering,  a 
tremble. 

"Thrilla  In  leafy  fretnblernent." 

E.  B.  Browning :  Lott  Buwer. 

2,  Music:  A  trill  or  shake. 

trem'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  trembUe),  v, ;  -er,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  trembles. 

"  Not  oue  poor  trembler  only  feiir  hetraya."" 

Byron  :  An  Occafional  Prologue. 

2,  Church  Hist.  (PI.):  The  name  given  to  an 
extreme  Protestant  sect  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Reformation  in  England. 

"  Aa  thus  I  atrol'd  along  the  street, 
S'ich  gangs  and  parcels  did  I  meet 
Of  these  quaint  primitive  dissemblers 
In  old  i^ueeu  Bess's  days  calld  Trembleri, 
For  tlieir  aham  shaking  and  their  shivering.* 
Ward  :  Hudibriia  Redivlout. 

trSm'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Tremble,  v.] 

A.  As  yr.  ixir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  vis  adj. :  Shaking,  as  with  fear,  cold,  or 
the  like, 

"  The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Lust  Minttrel,  vi.  28. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  shaking  involuntarily, 
as  from  fear,  cold,  Ac. 

"  Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. " 
Byron:  Childe  Barold.  iii.  24. 

2.  (PI.)  :  An  inflammatory  affection  in  sheep, 
caused  by  eating  noxious  food. 

trembling-poplar,  s. 

Bot.  :  Popnlus  tirmula,  the  Aspen  (q.v.), 
trembling-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Populiis  trepida ;  an  American  tree, 
about  forty  feet  high,  akin  to  the  As]ien,  of 
which  some  botanists  consider  it  to  be  only  a 
variety.  It  has  a  sub-orbiculate  leaf,  with  an 
abruptly  acuminate  point,  and  two  glands  at 
its  base  ;  young  leaves  silky  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, old  ones  glabrous, 

trem'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  treynhling ;  'ly.] 
In  a  trembling  manner;  so  as  to  shake; 
tremulously. 

'  ■  We  must  come  tremblingly  before  him."— Bp.  Ball : 
Det'oufe  .Soul,  j  22. 

trem-blor'-e^,  s.  pi.    [Tbembelores.] 

•  trem-e-fcic'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  trejnefactus,  pr. 
par.  of  tremc/acio  =  to  cause  to  shake  or 
tremble  :  tremo  ~  to  tremble,  and  facio  =  to 
make.]  The  act  or  state  of  trembling  ;  agita- 
tion, tremor. 

tre-mel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat..  dimin.  from  Lat. 
ti-pw  —  to  tremble,  to  shake,  to  qtuver  ;  from 
the  quivering  of  the  gelatinous  mass  of  the 
plant.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tremellini  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mass, 
generally  more  or  less  waved  and  sinuated, 
free  from  papillae  and  tubercles.  They  vary 
greatly  in  form,  being  brain  -  like,  club- 
shaped,  orbicular,  &c.,  and  in  colour,  being 
white,  yellow,  orange,  rose-coloured,  pur])le, 
&c.  A  common  species,  Tremella  mesenterica, 
is  conspicuous  in  winter  in  hedges  from  its 
orange  tint. 


trem-el-li'-ni,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  tremell(a); 
L&U  maac  pi,  adj.  sutT.  -ini.] 

Bot. :  An  order  or  snb-order  of  Hymono- 
mycctoua  Fuugala,  the  species  of  which  are  of 
agelatiuous  texture,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
with  a  cretaceous  nucleus,  tlieir  hymcninm  in 
the  nmre  typical  genera  covering  the  whole 
surface  without  any  dellnito  upper  or  under 
side  ;  sporophorcs  sciittered,  often  lobeil  or 
quadripartite  ;  spores  often  producing  second- 
ary si)ores  or  spermatia.  Tliey  grow  upon 
branches  or  stumps  of  trees,  in  crevices  of 
the  bark,  or  on  the  dead  wood,  rarely  on  the 
ground.  Foniid  chiefly  in  temperat'  climates, 
though  some  are  tropical.  A  widely  distributed 
repiesentat ive  is  the  Jew's-ear  (q.v.). 

tre-mel'-loid,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  tremell(n) ;  suff. 

■Old.] 

Bat.,  £c. :  Resembling  the  genus  Tremella ; 
gelatinous. 

tre-mSn'-dotis,  a.  [Lat.  tremendns  =  that 
ought  to  be  feared,  fut.  pass.  par.  of  tremo  =  Ui 
ticmble,] 

1.  Sufficient  or  calculated  to  excite  fear  or 
terror  ;  terrible,  dreadful,  awful. 

"  Fictions  In  form,  hut  in  their  aubst'ince  tnith»iv 
Tremendous  truths  1 " 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

2.  Snrh  as  may  astonish  by  magnitude,  size, 
force,  \'iolence,  or  degree  ;  wonderful.  {CoHoq.} 

"  But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 
And  the  tremendous  rain," 

Byron  :  Heaven  &  Earth.  L  S. 

tre-men'-dous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tremendous; 
■III.]  In  a  tremendous  manner  oi- .degree;  BO 
as  to  terrify  or  astonish  ;  wnndcrfnlly. 

"  A  tremendously  Btroiigindiclment  can  be  preferred 
by  civilised  e>)ciety  against  the  rat." — Daily  Telegraph, 
March  S.  1887. 

tre-men'-doiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tremendmis; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  or  astonishing. 

trem-en-heer'-ite,  s.     [After  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere  ;  sufl'.  -ite  (Min.).~\ 
Min, :  An  impure  variety  of  grapliite  (q.v,), 

trem-oc'-to-pus,  s.  [Gr.  rpijtxa  (trema)  =  tk 
hole,  and  Mod.  Lat.  octopus  (<i.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Octopus  (<j.v.),  with 
three  species,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  or  all  o(  the  arms  are  webhed 
half-way  up,  and  there  are  two  large  aquifer- 
ous pores  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

trem  o-lan'-do,  s.    [ital.] 

Music :  The  same  as  Tremolo  (q.v,)i 

trem'~o-lant,  s.    [Trejiolo.] 

Music:  An  organ  and  harmoninm  stop 
which  causes  the  air  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
pipes  or  reeds  to  pass  through  a  valve  having 
a  movable  top,  to  which  a  spring  and  weight 
are  attached.  The  np-and-dowu  movement  of 
the  top  of  the  valve  gives  a  vibratory  move- 
ment to  the  air,  which  similarly  aflects  the 
sound  produced.  On  American  organs,  a  fan- 
wheel  by  rotating  in  front  of  the  wind-chest 
causes  a  tremolo.    [Tremolo,  3.] 

trem'-6-lite,  s,  [After  Val  Tremola,  Italy, 
where  it  was  erroneously  stated  to  have  been 
found  ;  sutT,  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  magnesia-lime  of  ampliibole  (q.v,), 
contaiidiig  little  or  no  alumina,  and  occurring 
in  bladed  crystals  in  the  granular  dniomite  of 
Campo-longn,  St.  Gottliard,  Switzerland,  and 
numerous  other  localities.  Colour,  white, 
gray,  greenish. 

trem'-d-16,  5.      [Ital.,  from  Lat,  tremulu»  = 
trembling.] 
Music : 

1.  A  chord  or  note  played  or  bowed  with 
great  rapidity,  so  as  to  produce  a  qua\ering 
etfect. 

2.  Vibration  of  the  voice  in  singing,  arising 
from  nervousness  or  a  bad  production,  or  usea 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  special  effect. 
[Shake,  s.,  IL  2.] 

3.  A  pulsative  tone  in  an  organ  or  harmo- 
nium, produced  by  a  fluttering  valve  which 
commands  the  air-duct,  and  causes  a  varia- 
tion in  the  volume  of  air  atlnutted  from  the 
bellows.  Also  applied  to  the  contrivance  it- 
self. 

trem'-dr,  •  trem-onr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tretM 
=  to  tremble ;  Sp.  &  Port  tremor ;  Ital 
tremore.} 


bSil,  bop^ ;  pout,  jo^l ;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9liin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tioa,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion.  -gion  =  Zhou,   -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  ahus,   -We,  -die,  &c.  ==  b^l,  del. 
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L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  shaking,  quivering,  or  trembling  mo- 
tion. 

•■From  every  stroke  there  continues  a  tremor  in 
the  hell  "— J/or«  -■  tmmort.  of  the  ^ut,  bk.  IL.  c-h.  ll. 

2    An  involuntary  trembling  ;  a  sliivernig 
or  shaking ;  a  state  of  trembling. 

'■  It  affects  the  nerves,  occasiooing  treTnourt."~Ar- 
buthiiot:  On  Atitneiitt. 
U  Mercurial  tremors  :  tMEECUBlAL-PALSv]. 
IL  Phys.  Scieitct :  An  earth-tremor ;  a  vibrat- 
ory moti.m  of  the  earth's  surface,  inapi.reci- 
alile  by  the  unaided  senses.    Tremors  may  be 
eithei-  Natural  or  Artificial :  natural  tiem.irs 
are  due  to  the  attractive  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  or  to  seismic  action  ;  artitcml  tre- 
mors may  be  produced  by  various  causes,  as  a 
passing  train,  the  movtinents  of  a  crowd,  &«. 
■■  M.rfern  research  ha.  shown  a  typical  earthquake 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  small  freraori  succeeded  l)y  a 
•hock   or  series  of  shocks,  separated  hy  more  or  less 
"eV^l"  vibraliouB  of   the  eround.---J(l(»..-  Earth, 
quakes,  p.  12. 

•  trem'-6r-less,  a.  (Eng.fremor; -less.]  Free 
from  any  tremor,  quivering,  or  shaking. 

•■  He  sent  his  eyes  round  the  jet-like  circle  alid  lonud 
•very  tip  of  radiance  in  it  tremorleil.  -Daitu  Tel4- 
griifft.  Dec  26.  1895. 

•  trem  -u-lant,  "  trem'-u-lent,  a.  &  i. 

[Lat.  tremulus,  from  tremo  =  to  tremble.] 
A«  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Trembling,  tremulous. 

"  Hapless  de  Br^zS.  doomed  to  survive  long  ages.  In 
men.  memory,  in  this  fa.nt  »ay  with  tremuUmt 
»liit«  rod.-— Cur/Jrt.-  French  Revol.  pt.  i..  bk.  v., 
cb.  11. 

2.  MusU::  Consisting  of  or  employing  tremu- 
Unts. 

••  .stay  this  tremUlanl  epidemic  which  is  destroying 
Italian  vocallzation.--/'u«  MM  0a2tttt.  July  8.  1884. 

B.  ^s  substantive ; 
Jif  lisic  : 

1.  The  same  as  Tremolant  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Tremolo  (q.v.). 

••  Pattl  cau  do  this  .  .  .  with  hardly  a  quiver  or  a 
trem,claul."-raa  SlaU  Oazetrr.  July  8,  1884. 

•  trSm-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Teemulous.]  Tremn- 
lousness.  _, 

"  I  waa  stnick  with  such  a  terrible  tremuIatiorL  — 
T.  Brown  :   H'orAa.  il.  236. 

trem'-U-loU8,  a.  [Lat.  tremulus.  from  tremo 
=  to  tremble  ;  Sp.  tremulo,  tremuloso  ;  ItaL 
tremolOy  tremulo,  tremoloso.] 

1.  Trembling ;  affected  with  fear  or  timid- 
ity ;  timid. 

••The  tender  (remufoui  christian  is  easily  distracted 
and  amazed  hy  them."— /Jecutf  of  Pi^lil 

2.  Shaking,  quivering,  shivering,  trembling. 

■•  Whereat  the  tr^mufoi.J  branches  readily  . 

IMd  aU  of  them  how  downward  towards  that  sidjl 

Longfellow     Purgalono,  xxvilL 

3.  Trembling,  as  in  uncertainty. 

••  A  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether ;  whose  least  wave 
Stauds  tremulous."  Thoiiuon  :  Autumn.  958. 

4.  Vibratory. 

••The  tremulout  or  vibratory  motion  which  Is  ob. 
served  in  that  phenomenon.  —Coo*. "  Firat  Voyage. 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  viii. 

trem'-u-lous-lj^,  wlv.  [Eng.  trmulous :  -ly.] 
In  a  'tremulous  manner;  with  trembling, 
quivering,  or  trepidation  ;  tremblingly. 

"They  heard  and  rose,  and  Iremtilomltl  bravo.  _ 

Eushed  where  the  sound  invoked  theli  aid  to  save. 
Byron  :  Lura,  i,  li 

trem'-u-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tremulow; 
-iiess.)  'The  quality  or  state  of  being  tremu- 
lous ;  trembling,  quivering. 

tren,  <i.  &  s.    [Treen.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Wooden  ;  made  of  wood. 
B.  As  suhst. :  A  fish-siiear. 

tre'-nall,  s.    [Treenail.] 

trenQh.  ".'.  &  <•  lO^  F''-  trenclier  (Ft.  tratKlier') 
=  to  cut,  to  carve,  to  hack,  to  hew  ;  origin 
donbtful.  Ital.  trinciare  =  to  cut ;  Sp.  (riii- 
char  =  to  carve  ;  (rinrar  =  to  chop  ;  O.  Sp. 
trenchar  =  to  pait  the  hair  of  the  head.] 
A«  2'ransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  cut,  to  liew. 

••A  figure 

Trenched  Ui  ice.'    Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  ill.  2. 

2.  To  cut  or  dig  out,  as  a  ditih,  a  cliannel 
for  water,  or  a  long  hollow  in  the  earth  ;  to 
cut  or  dig  channels  or  trenches. 

••Ill  trei'rhini  the  black  earth  on  every  side. 
A  cavern  forin'd.  a  cubit  long  and  wide. 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  xi.  29. 


3.  To  fortify  by  cutting  a  trench  or  ditch, 
and  raising  a  rampart  or  breastwork  of  the 
eartli  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  ;  to  entrench. 

••  Advanc'd  upon  the  Held  there  stood  a  mound       _ 
Of  earth  congested,  wail  d.  and  trench  d  around. 

I'ope:  JJomer;  Iliad  XX.  176. 

*  4,  To  enclose,  to  surround,  to  cover. 

•'  I  spy'd  their  helms  ^ 

'Mid  brakea  and  boughs  trenchd  in  the  heath  l^low. 
Maion :  Ciiraclticus. 

II.  Agric.  :  To  furrow  deeply  with  the  spade 
or  plough  ;  to  cut  deeply  by  a  succession  of 
parallel  and  contiguous  trenches  for  certain 
purposes  of  tillage  ;  to  break  up  and  prepare 
for  crops  by  deep  digging  and  removing  stones, 
&c. 

••  Trench  the  ground,  and  make  It  ready  lor  the 
spring."— fpe^i/n.'  Katendar. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  encroach.  (Followed  hy  on  or  upon): 
as.  To  trench  on  one's  liberty  or  rights. 

•  2.  To  have  direction  ;  to  aim  ;  to  tend. 

•  U  To  trench  at :  To  form  trenches  against 
or  around,  as  against  a  town  in  besieging  it. 

••  Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town. 
By  alow  and  silent,  but  relentless  sap. 

}oung. 

trenQh,  'trenohe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (r«ic/i«  =  a 
thing  cut,  a  trench,  from  trencher  =  to  cut; 
Fr.  tranche:  Sp.  trinchea ;  ItaU  trinaa,.] 
[Trench,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  ditch  ;  a  long,  narrow  cut  or  channel 
in  the  earth. 

'■  When  you  have  got  your  water  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  land,  make  a  small  trench  to  carry  some  of 
the  water  in.  keeping  it  always  upon  a  level.  — Mor- 
timer :  Husbandry. 

•  2.  A  place  cleared  of  trees ;  a  hollow  walk ; 
an  alley. 

••  And  in  a  trenche  forth  in  the  park  goth  she." 
Cfmucer.  C.  T.  10,702. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Agric.  :  A  ditch  or  drain  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  or  improving  the  soil ;  an 
open  ditch  for  drainage. 

2  Mil. :  -An  excavation  to  cover  the  ad- 
vance of  a  besieging  force,  or  to  interrupt  the 
advance  of  an  enemy.  It  generally  proceeds 
in  a  zigzag  form,  connecting  the  parallels  and 
advanced  batteries,  and  is  sis  to  ten  feet  wide, 
three  feet  deep,  the  earth  excavated  forming 
a  parapet  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  fortress.  If  the  ground  be  hard  or  rocky, 
the  trenches  are  formed  by  piling  fascines, 
bags  of  earth,  &c.,  in  a  line  on  it. 

••  Some  help  to  sink  new  trenches." 

Dryden:  Virgii  ;  .£;ieid  xl.  717. 

^  To  open  the  trenches: 

Mil. :  To  begin  to  dig  or  to  foi-m  the  lines 
of  ai'proach. 

trencb-cart,  s. 

Mil.:  A  cart  adapted  to  traverse  the 
trenches  with  ordnance,  stores,  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

trenob-cavaller,  s. 

Mil. :  A  higli  parapet  made  by  the  besiegers 
upon  the  glacis  to  command  and  enfilade  the 
covered  way  of  the  fortress. 

trencli-plougli,  s. 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  plough  for  opening  land 
to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
furrows. 

trench-plough,  v.t. 

Agric.  ■  To  plough  with  deep  furrows,  for 
the  purpose  of  loosening  the  earth  to  a  gieater 
depth  than  usual. 

trench'-ant,  •  treii?h'-^nd,  a.     [O.  Fr. 

Irrnchaiii,    pr.    par.    of   trenclier  =  to   cut.] 
[Trench,  r.J 

1.  Sharp,  cutting. 

••  Tiie  trenchant  blade.  Toledo  trusty     _ 
For  want  of  flgbtilig  wiis  grown  riujty. 

Butler;  Budil>ra$.  I.  \. 

2.  Sharp,  keen,  unsparing,  severe :  as, 
trenchant  criticism. 

trench'-ant-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  trenchant;  -ly.] 
In  a  trenchant  niaiiner  ;  sharply,  severely. 

••Mr.  Gladstone's  action  and  position  with  regard 
to  Home  Rule  are  also  most  •renchantty  dealt  with. 
—Morning  Pot',  Jan.  16,  lBt6. 

trench'-er,    *  trench-our,  s.     \f>-'^- 

trenchoir :    Fr.    Inincliotr.     In  sense   1,    from 
Eng.  trench,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trenches  or  cuts. 

2.  A  wooden  plate  or  dish  on  which  meat 


wai  formerly  eaten  at  table,  or  on  which  meat 

niiglit  be  cut  or  carved. 

•■  Hijsiiitality  could  offer  little  more  than  a  couch  of 
straw  a  trencher  of  meat  lialf  raw  and  half  burned, 
au.l  a'dmughtof  sour  mlik."— J/ucattfaj/.-  Jfiit.  £ng.. 
ch.  xvl. 

*  3.  Hence,  the  contents  of  a  trencher ; 
food  ;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

••  It  could  ije  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that 
cnnld  l)riiig  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  education, 
to  place  their  siiimnnm  lionum  upon  their  trenchers. 
ami  their  utmost  felicity  in  wine.  '—South. 

i.  The  same  as  Trencher-cap  (q.v.), 

••The  college  boys  raised  their  (rencftera-— Jft» 
Wood;  The  Chunnings.  p.  91. 

*  trencher-buffoon,  s.    A  wag  or  butt 

at  a  dinner  table.     {Varies:  Muses'  Sacrifice, 
Dedic.) 

trencher-cap,  s.  A  cap  having  a  flat, 
square  t"P  like  a  Iward  set  on  it,  worn  at  the 
universities  and  many  schools. 

*  trencher  -  chaplain,  *  trencher - 
chapperlain,  s.      A  domestic  chaplain. 

*  trencher-fly,  s.  One  who  haunts  the 
tables  of  others  ;  a  parasite. 

••  He  tried  which  of  them  were  friends,  and  which 
only  frencA,^r ./lies  and  spmigers. '— t,  Estrange 

*  trencher-irlend,  s.  A  sponger;  a 
parasite  ;  a  sponge. 

••  Courteous  destroyers.  afTable  wolves,  meek  bean.  ^ 
Yon  fouls  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time  s  fiiea. 
Shakesp. ;  Timon  of  Athens,  ill.  6. 

*  trencher -knight,  s.  A  serving-man 
waiting  at  talile  ;  a  waiter.  (.Shakesp. :  Lores 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  trencher-law,  s.  The  regulation  of 
diets  :  dietetics. 

••  When  spleenish  morsels  cram  the  gaping  maw. 
Withouten  diet's  care  or  trencher-law.' 

Sail ;  Sattrea,  IV.  iv.  22L 

trencher-man,  s. 

1.  A  hearty  eater  or  feeder. 
••  He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man ;  he  hath  aa 
•xcellent  stomach,"— Ma*e«i>. .'  Much  Ado,  L  1. 

■  2.  A  cook. 

••  Pailadius  assured  him.  that  he  had  already  been 
more  fed  to  his  hkiug  tiian  he  could  be  by  the  8kU- 
lullest  trencher-men  of  sieMn."— Sidney. 

*  3.  A  table-companion  ;  a  trencher-mate. 

••  A  led-captain  and  trenclter-man  of  Lord  Steyne." 
—Thackeray. 

*  trencher-mate,  s.  Atable-compauion; 
a  parasite. 

••  These  trencher-matei  frame  to  themselvea  a  way 
more  pleasant."- Hooter ;  Eccle*.  Politte. 

'  trench'-er-ing,  s.    (Eng.  trencher;  -ing.] 
Trencliers. 

trengb'-ing,  s.    (Trench,  ti.] 

Agric. :  The  act  or  operation  of  preparing 
or  improving  land  by  cutting  trenches,  or  by 
bringing  up  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  bj 
means  of  a  trench-plough. 

•  trench' -more,  v.i.    [Trenchmoee,  s.]    To 
dance  a  treuchmore. 

••  Marke  he  doth  cnrtste.  and  salutes  a  block, 
Willaeeiuetowouderata  weathetoocli, 
Trenchmore  with  Apes,  play  muslck  to  an  Owle. 
Martian:  Pygmalwn  s  Image,  ii.  116. 

♦  trengh'  -  more,  '  trench  -  moore,  s. 

[Etyln.  doubtful.) 
Music : 

1.  An  old  English  country  dance  of  a  lively 
chanacter. 

••  For  an  ape  to  frisks  trcnchmoore  In  a  parr  of 
buskins  and  iioahXel-'-Bolinshed:  Detcrip.  Ireland. 
ch.  ii. 

2.  The  music  for  such  a  dance.  It  was 
written  in  triple  or  |  time. 

trend  (1),  *  trend-en,  t'.i.  &  t.  [From  the 
same  root  as  A.S.  tremM  =  a  circle,  a  ring  ; 
cf  Dan.  trind  =  round  ;  triudl  —  around  ; 
(riiiiics  =  to  grow  round  ;  Sw.  trind  -  round  ; 
O.  Fries,  trind,  trund.]  [Trendle,  Trunblk.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  roll  or  turn  about 

••  L.at  hym  rolleu  and  trenden."— Chaucer ;  Boeth4eu. 
bk.  ill.  .  ,,      , 

2.  To  extend  or  lie  along  in  a  partlcul»2 
direction  ;  to  run  ;  to  stretch. 

■•  To  the  southward  of  the  cape,  the  land  trends 
away."— Coofc  .-  First  Voyage,  bk.  ii..  ch.  v. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  or  turn  ;  to 

turn. 

••  Not  farre  beneath  1'  tV  valley  as  she  trends 
Her  silver  strTaine."  ,      n    .       ,    ,i 

Browne;  Britannia*  Pastorals,  ii. 

trend  (2),  v.t.     [Cf.  Dut.  &  Ger.  trennen  =  to 
separate.]    To  cleanse,  as  wooL    {Frov.) 


ate.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  JSll,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her    there 
W,  wore.  W9li  wdrl£,  who,  son;  mute.  ciih.  ciire,  ijnite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try. 


J  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Sjhrian.    se,  oe  =  ej  ey  =  a;  qu  =  fc,W. 


trend— treronidfio 
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CrSnd  (1),  a.    [Tbend  (1),  v.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  lucUaatioa  Id  a  particular 
direction.    (Lit.  £Jlg.) 

■•The  whole  trend  of  public  feeling  la  Fmuco  la  uvi 
In  favour  of  sedentary  occuuHtiuus,  but  «!  otien-air 
pm-auits.'  —Daily  Telegraph,  Jjiu.  16,  IBBii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  The  general  line  of  direction  of 
the  side  of  a  work  or  a  line  of  works. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  thickening  of  an  anchor  shank  as  it 
ayjifoaches  the  arms.  It  extends  upward 
from  the  throat  a  distance  equal  to  the  length 
of  tlie  arm. 

(2)  The  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  a  ship's 
keel  and  the  direction  of  the  anchor-cable. 

trend  (2),  s.  [Trend  (2),  v.]  Cleaa  or  cleansed 
wool. 

"  trend'-el,  s.    [Tbendle.] 

trend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  trend  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
whose  business  la  to  free  wool  from  its  filth. 
(Prov.) 

trend'-ing,  s.  [Trend  (1),  v.]  A  turn,  bend, 
or  inclination  in  a  particular  direction ;  a 
trend. 

"  The  coiuta  and  trendings  of  the  crooked  shore. " 
Dryden:  Virgil;  .£neid\U.  200 

*  tren'-dle,  s.  [A.S.  trendel  ■=■  a  ring,  a  circle.] 
[Trend  (1),  u.]  Anything  round  used  in 
turning  or  rolling  ;  a  trundle. 

"  The  abaft  the  wheel,  the  wheel  the  trtndle  turus." 
Sytvetter. 
Trent,  5.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  river  of  England. 

Trent-sand,  s.  A  fine  variety  of  sand 
found  in  and  near  the  river  Trent,  and  used 
for  polishing. 

•  trent,  v,i.  (Trend,  v.]  To  trend  ;  to  bend 
the  course. 

"The  valley  of  Gehinuou  and  Jebosaphat  ...  do 
treiit  to  the  south."— Sandy*:  Travelt,  p.  ISB. 

trSnt'-al,  s.  [0.  Fr.  trentel,  trenial  =  a  trental, 
from  t'renU  =  thirty  ;  Low  Lat.  trentale  =  a 
trental,  from  Lat.  (ripi?tto  =  thirty,  from  tres-= 
three.] 

1.  Rovmn  Ritual:  An  office  for  the  dead 
consisting  of  thirty  masses  rehearsed  fv 
thirty  days  success!  vely  after  the  party'sdeath. 

"  Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentals  read. 
Wheu  thourt  to  convent  §one." 

ScQtt :  Rokeby,  r,  2T. 

•  2.  A  dirge,  an  elegy. 

Trenf-6n,  s.    [See  d^f.] 

Geog. :  A  township  ia  the  state  of  New  York 
twelve  miles  north  of  Utica. 

Trenton-limestone,  s. 

Geol,  :  A  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  age 
from  North  America.  (Murchison.)  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Hudson  River  Group,  the  Utica 
Group,  and  the  Trenton  Group. 

tre-pan'  (1),  *  tre-pane,  s.  [Fr.  tHpan  =  a 
trepan,  from  Low  Lat.  trepanum  (for  try- 
panuin),  from  Gr.  rpvTrafov  (trupatwn)  =  a 
carpenter's  tool,  an  auger,  a  trepan ;  rpuirdi 
(trupo)  ~  to  bore ;  rpvira,  rpumj  (trujra,  trupe) 
=  a  hole.] 

•  1.  Mil. :  A  war-engine  or  instrument  used 
in  sieges  for  piercing  or  making  holes  in  the 
walls  of  besieged  towns. 


2.  Sxirg. :  A  crown  saw  used  principally  in 
removing  pcrtions  of  the  skull.  The  trephine 
is  an  improved  form.    [Trephine.] 

"  1  liegan  to  work  with  the  trepan,  which  I  muih 
prefer  before  a  treyhlue. "—  Wiseman  :  Surgery,  bk.  v., 
ch.  IX. 

3.  A  workman's  name  for  the  steel  at  tli« 
foot  ttf  a  boriny-rod.     Also  spelt  trepang. 

tre-pan'  (2),  •  tra-pan',  s.  [O.  Fr.  traj^pan  = 
a  snare,  a  trap  "for  animals,  from  trapp6  =  & 
trai.  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  snare,  a  trap,  a  trick. 

"  lu  th  interim  spare  for  no  trepani 
To  draw  her  ueck  into  the  bann>." 

Butler:  iliidibrai.  III.  liL 

2.  A  cheat,  a  deceiver,  a  trickster. 

tre-pan'  (1),  v.f.  &  i.  [Fr,  trtpancr,  from 
Ivynn  —  a  trepan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

Surg.  :  To  perforate  by  or  with  the  trepan  ; 
to  operate  on  witli  a  trepan. 

"  The  dura  mater  under  the  trepnnn'd  boue  in- 
cainil.'—Wi£enian:  Surgery,  bk.  v..  cb.  in. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  operate  with  a  trepan  ;  to 
perfiinii  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

■•  Tbo  uatlve  BUr^euns  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
trepan  by  layiutj  back  a  flii|)  of  the  seal|>  and  Boraniiig 
BtvMV  the  EtkuU  iiutU  an  tucb  lu  dlaiueti^r  of  the  dura 
iiiiitcr  19  exposed.  '—KitigM :  Diet.  JJechania,  b.v. 
T/rphint. 

tre-pan'  (2),  •  tra-p&n',  v.t.  [Trepan  (2),  $.] 
1\)  .-lUare,  to  trap,*  to  ensnare,  to  cheat. 

"  A  writing  wherein  hia  main  intentions  were  coiu- 
prlHed,  ao  to  trepan  him  luto  bis  destructkou." — 
Fuller:   tVorthiet;  rorkthtre- 

trd-pahg'  (1),  5.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  Trepan 

0).  ^■•.  ■i- 

tre-p^g'  (2),  8.    [Native  name.] 

Zool.  £  Comm.  ;  A  popular  name  for  several 
edible  tropical  species  uf  the  Holothuioulea, 
especially  applied  to  Holothuriaedulis,  and  to 
its  dried  flesh.  It  is  a  slug-like  animal,  fmin 
the  eastern  seas,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
in  length,  living  amimg  seaweed  or  in  sand  on 
mud,  and  moving  by  the  alternate  extension 
and  contraction  nf  the  body.  The  trepang 
fonus  an  important  article  of  food  in  Ciiiua. 
About  thirty-five  varieties  are  enumerated  by 
traders,  but  only  five  or  six  have  any  real  com- 
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mercial  value.  To  prepare  them  for  the  mar- 
ket the  viscera  are  removed,  and  the  animals 
boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then  .soaked 
in  fresh  water,  and  afterwards  smoked  and 
dried.  The  curing  process  occupies  about 
four  days,  during  which  the  trepang  must  be 
kept  very  dry,  for  it  readily  al>sorbs  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  final  product  is  an 
unlii\iting,  dirty-looking  substance,  which  is 
used  to  prepare  a  sort  of  thick  soup,  a  fa- 
vourite dish  in  China  and  the  Philippine 
islands.  Trepang  is  worth  from  eight  to 
thirteen  shillings  a  bushel,  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  perfection  with  which  it  is 
cur  1. 

"  lu  the  meantime,  unless  both  the  trejyang  and 
the  peai  1  trades  are  not  to  be  overdone,  it  bebovea  the 
Govcriinieiits  concerned  to  put  them  under  some  whole- 
Bome  reguhitioua'— A(a7idarid,  Nov.  23,  1885. 

*  tre'-pan-iz**,  v.t.  [Eng.  trepan  (I) ;  -i^.] 
To  trepan. 

"  Some  have  been  cured  by  cauterizing  with  fire,  by 
Bawiii;;  oiT  a  member,  by  trapanizing  the  akull,  or 
drawing  bones  from  If—Taglor:  ConCemplationt,  47. 

tre-pan'-ner,  *  tra-pan'-ner,  s.  [Eng. 
trepan  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One  who  trepans;  a 
cheat,  a  trickster. 

"  Not  long  after  by  the  Inslnuatlona  of  that  old 
pnu'ler  and  trapanner  of  BOuls."— A'ou(A ;  Sermon*,  voL 
vi.,  aer.  10. 

tre-p^'-ning,  s.    [Eng.  trepan  (1).  v. ;  -ing.] 
\.  Surg. :    The    operation    of   making    an 
opening  in  the  skull  for  relieving  the  brain 
from  compression  or  irritation. 

2.  Brush-making:  The  operation  or  pro- 
cess of  drawing  the  tufts  or  bristles  into  tlic 
holes  in  the  stock  by  means  of  wire  inserted 
tlirough  holes  in  the  edge,  which  are  then 
plugged,  concealing  the  mode  of  operation. 

trepannlng-elevator,  s. 

Surg. :  A  lever  for  raising  the  portion  of 
bone  detached  by  the  trephine. 

*  trepeget,  s.    [Trebdchet.] 

trephine',  s.    [Fr.] 

Surg.:  An  improved  form  of  the  trepan 
(q.v.).  An  instrument  for  taking  a  circular 
piece  out  of  tlie  cranium.  It  is  a  cylindrical 
saw,  with  a  cross-lianJle  like  a  gimlet  and  a 
centre- pin  (called  the  perforator),  around 
which  it  revolves  until  the  saw  has  cut  a 
kerf  sufficient  to  hold  it.  The  centre-pin 
may  tlien  be  withdrawn.  The  saw  is  made  to 
cut  through  tlie  bone,  not  by  a  series  of 
complete  rotations,  such  as  are  made  by  the 
tri'pan,  but  by  rapid  half  rotations  alternately 
to  the  rightand  left,  as  in  boring  with  an  aAi. 
The  trephine  is  sometimes  worked  by  a  re- 
volving lirace  like  tliat  of  the  carpenter,  and 
has  been  socketed  upon  a  stem  with  tliree 
legs,  and  turned  by  one  hand  while  the  sockit 
is  lieM  by  the  other.  The  trephine  for  the 
antrum  is  a  small  crown-saw  set  in  the  end 
of  a  iiandle.  It  is  used  forentenngtheaMtrum 
through  a  tooth-socket.    The  trephine  differs 


from  the  trejtan  in  having  its  crown  fl»od 
upon  and  worked  by  a  common  transveise 
liaiidle,  instead  of  being  turned  by  a  handle, 
like  a  wimble  or  centre-bit,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  trepan.  The  operation  of  trepanning 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
brain  from  pressure  ;  such  pressure  may  b« 
caused  by  the  depression  of  a  portion  of  the 
cranium,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood,  or  by  the  lodgment  of 
matter  betwixt  the  skull  and  the  dura  mater, 
occasioned  by  a  blow  upon  the  h'-ad,  or  the 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

trephlne-saw,  s.  a  crown-saw  ;  a  (cylin- 
drical s.iw  with  a  serrated  end,  iu  make  a 
circular  kerf  by  the  rotation  of  the  saw  ou  its 
longitudinal  axis. 

tre-phine',  v.t.  [Trephine,  s.)  To  perforate 
witli  a  trephine;  to  operate  on  with  a  tre- 
phine ;  to  trejian. 

*trep'-id«  a.  [Lat.  trepidus,  from  an  old  verb 
trepo  ~  to  turn  round  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  Tpima 
\trcpd)  =  to  turn.]     Trembling,  quaking. 

■■  Look  at  the  poor  little  trepid  creature,  panting  and 
helplfsa  under  the  great  eye&.'— Thackeray  :  CCr* 
giniarit,  ch.  Ixx. 

H  Now  surviving  in  its  opposite,  intrepid 
(q.v.). 

*  trep'-i-date,  v.i.     [Lat.  trevidatus,  pa.  par. 

of  trepido.]  [Trepidation.]  To  tremble.  {De 
Quincey.) 

trep-i-da'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  trepida- 
tionem,  accus.  of  trepidatio  ^  a.\a,rm,  a  trem- 
bling, from  trepidatus,  pa.  par.  of  trepido  = 
to  tremble,  from  trepidus  =  trembling,  trepid 
(q.v.);  &p.  trepidocion  ;  Ital.  trepida2ione.] 
L  Ordinary  Langtuige  : 

1.  An  involuntary  trembling;  a  quaking  or 
shivering  as  from  fear  or  terror;  hence,  a 
state  of  alarm  or  terror. 

"The  nemrTal  trepidation  of  Sear  and  wickedneBS."— 
Idler.  No.  46. 

2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic 
affections. 

*  3.  A  state  of  shaking  or  being  in  vibra- 
tion ;  vibratory  motion. 

"They  can  no  flrme  basia  have 
Vpon  the  trepidation  of  a  wave." 

Eabington :  Cattara,  pt  11 

4.  Hurry;  confused  haste. 

"11.  Ancient  Astron.  :  A  libration  of  the 
eighth  spliere,  or  a  motion  which  the  Ptole- 
maic system  ascribes  to  the  firmament,  to 
account  for  the  changes  and  motion  of  th« 
axis  of  the  world. 

•■  What  secret  baud  the  trepidntiim  weighs. 
Or  through  the  zodiac  guides  the  apirHi  pace  T 

Brooke  :  Cnieersal  beauty.  L 

■  tre-pid'~i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  trepidus  =  trepid 
(q.v.).J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trepid  ; 
trepidation,  timidity, 

trep-o-md-nad'-i-dce,  s.  vl.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trepomonas,  geiiit.  trepoin^nad{is) ;  Lat.  fem 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -id(e.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Pan tnstoma tons  Flagel- 
lata,  with  a  single  genus,  Trepomonas  (q.v.). 
Animalcules  nake<l,  free  -  swimming,  asym- 
metrical ;  two  flagclla  separately  inserted;  no 
distinct  oral  aperture. 

trep-d-ni6n'-S.s,  s.  [Gr.  TpeVw  (trepo)  =  to 
turn,  and  Mod.  Lat.  moiias  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trepomonadidffl 
(q.v.),  with  a  single  species,  Trepomonas  a  gilts, 
from  marsh  water  with  decaying  vegetable 
substances. 

trer'-6n,  s.  [Gr.  rp^piuc  (treron)  =  fearful. 
shy,  used  as  an  epitliet  of  the  dove ;  hence  ij 
Tpijpwi'  {he  treron)  in  later  Greek  =  a  dove.] 

Ornith.  :  Tree-pigeons ;  a  genus  of  Colum- 
bida-  (the  Vinago  of  Cuvier),  with  tiiirty-seven 
species,  ranging  over  tlie  whole  Oriental  region, 
and  eastward  to  Celebes,  Amboyna,and  Flores. 
and  tlie  whole  Etliiopian  region  to  Madagascar. 
Fornu^rly  made  the  type-genus  of  the  lapsed 
family  Treronida. 

*  tre - ron' ~l- dae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  treron ; 
Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  Colnmbacei,  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  genus  Ti-eron  (q.v.). 
Bill  large,  strong,  coini>ressed  at  sides,  tip 
very  hard,  hooked ;  nostrils  exposed ;  tarsi 
short,  partly  clothed  with  feathers  below  tarsal 
joint ;  the  whole  foot  formed  for  perching  and 
grasping;  claws  strong,  sharp,  and  semi- 
circular. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  XenopUon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
•xian,  -tian  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion*  -9I0U  =  '^^'ti"-   Hiious,  -tious.  -slous  —  Bhus.   -ble*  -die,  &c.  =  ^el,  del* 
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tresayle— trevat 


•  tres'-ayle,  s.  [Fr.  trtsa'ieul  =  a  great-great- 
grandfather, froTii  Lat.  tris,  (res  =  three,  and 
avoltts,  avits  =  ;;randfather.l 

Laio :  A  writ  which  lay  for  a  man  claiming 
as  heir  to  tiis  graniifather's  grandfatlier,  to 
recover  lands  of  which  he  had  Iiccti  dejtrived 
by  an  abatement  happening  on  tlie  ance'stor's 
death. 

tres'-pass,  t\i.  [O.  Fr.  trespasser  =  to  pass 
over,  from  trespas  =  a  passage,  a  sin,  from  Lat. 
trans  =  across,  and  passits  —  a  step  ;  Sp.  tres- 
paso  =  a  convey;m('e  across,  a  trespass  ;  Ital. 
trapasso  =  a  passage,  digression.] 

*  1.  To  go  beyond  a  limit  or  boundary. 

2.  Specif.,  to  pass  over  the  l)oundary  of  the 
laTid  of  anotlier ;  to  enter  unlawfully  on  the 
land  of  another,  or  upon  that  wliich  is  the 
property  or  right  of  another. 

•  3.  To  depurt,  to  go. 

"  And  thus  aooiie  after  thya,  noble  Robert  de  Bruee, 
kyiig  of  Si'ollaiid.  trespassed  out  nf  this  vucertJiyne 
vorhle."~Btirnera:  FroUsart :  C/-o/i^c?h,  vol.  i  .  ch.  xx 

4.  To  commit  any  offence  ;  to  offend,  to 
transgress ;  to  dc  wrong. 

"  For  it  la  reson,  that  he  that  (respauefh  by  his  free 
will,  that  by  Ins  free  will  he  confesse  hU  treapaa."— 
Chaucer:  Personet  Title. 

5.  In  a  nan'ower  sense,  to  transgress  volun- 
tarily any  divine  law  or  command  ;  to  violate 
any  known  rule  of  duty  ;  to  sin. 


6.  To  intrude  ;  to  go  too  far  ;  to  encroach, 
to  trench  (followed  by  on  or  upon):  as.  To 
trespass  on  a  person's  good  nature. 

tres' -pass,  *  tres-pas»  s.    (Tkespass,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trespasses  or  offends ; 
an  injury  or  wrong  done  to  another ;  an  offence 
against  or  violation  of  some  law  or  rule  laid 
down. 

"  Once  illd  I  lay  jn  ambuah  for  your  life. 
A  trespiiu  that  doth  vex  luy  grieved  bouI." 

Shakeap. :  /iichard  II..  1. 1. 

2.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral 
law ;  a  violation  of  a  known  rule  of  duty  ;  sin. 

"  The  3cat)e-^i'at  ou  his  heail 
The  lieople  s  trespass  bnre." 

Cawper  :  Olney  Bymns,  xil. 

3.  Unlawful  entry  on  tl  e  land  or  property 
of  another. 

II.  Imw  :  (See  extract). 

Trexpast,  io  ita  largest  and  moat  extensive  sense, 
sleniilea  any  traiiSkfresaiun  or  otfeuce  against  the  law 
CI  nature,  of  HOL-lety.  or  of  the  country  iu  which  we 
live ;  wtittther  it  relates  to  a  man's  i>erson,  or  his  pro- 
perty.  Therefore  lieating  another  is  a  trespass:  for 
wliich  an  action  of  assault  and  battery  will  He :  taking 
or  detaining  a  man's  goods  are  rcBpeutively  trespasses  ; 
for  which  tlie  actions  of  trover  and  detinue  are  given 
by  the  law:  so  also  nou-perforiu:ince  of  promises  or 
nndertakiiigs  is  technically  a  (r^jprus.  iipon  which  the 
action  of  assiimpait  is  grounded  :  ajid,  ui  general,  any 
misfeance  «t  act  of  one  man  whereby  another  is  inju- 
riously treated  luid  damnified,  is  a  ti'ansgression  or 
trespass  in  its  large^tt  sense.  But  in  the  limited  and 
contUieil  sense  it  signifies  no  more  than  entry  ou 
another  mim'a  ground  without  a  lawful  authority, 
and  doing  some  damage,  however  incousiderahle,  to 
his  real  projierty,  which  the  law  entitles  a  trespass  by 
breaking  his  close.  And  a  man  is  anaweraUle  for  not 
only  hia  own  tri-spass,  but  that  of  his  cattle  also :  for, 
if  Ijy  his  neglijtent  keeping  they  stray  upon  tlie  land 
of  auother.  and  much  more  if  he  permits,  or  drives 
them  ou,  and  they  there  ti-ead  down  his  neighbour's 
herbage,  and  spoil  his  com  or  his  trees,  this  is  a  tret- 
pits*.  for  which  the  owner  must  answer  in  damages." — 
Blatj/c^tone :  Comment.,  bk,  iii..  ch.  8. 

trespass  -  ofifering.  s.  An  offering 
aiu"ii:^^it  tlie  Jews,  in  expiation  of  a  trespass. 
Heb.  DiIJM  (asham),  fro'n  OiTN  {ashum)  =  to 
commit  a  fault.  It  wtis  closely  akin  to  the 
sin-offering,  and  consi.sted  of  a  ewe  lamb  or 
kid,  or  a  ram  without  blemish.  After  being 
killed  its  blood  was  tc  be  sprinkled,  the  fat 
burned  on  the  altar,  i.nd  the  flesh  eaten  by 
the  priests  in  the  holy  place.  The  trespasses 
for  which  it  made  alonement  were  sins  of 
dishonesty,  falsehood  carrying  hurtful  conse- 
quences to  others,  and,  combined  with  tlie 
trespass-offering,  compensation  wus  to  be 
made  for  the  wrong  inflicted  (Lev.  v.  14-19; 
vi.  1-8;  vii.  1-7,  &c.) 

•  tres' -pass-ant,  a.     fO.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  tres- 
passer ='to  trespass  (q.v.).]     Trespassing. 

"  I  would  wish  the  parties  trespaasant  to  he  made 
bond  or  slaues  vnto  those  that  recelued  the  iuiuria' — 
Bolinshed:  Ihscrip.  Emj.,  bk.  it.  cli.  \\. 

tres'-p^ss-er,  *  tres-pass-our,  s.     [Eng. 
trespdss,  v.  ;  -er.j 

1.  One  who  ti'espasses ;  one  who  enters  un- 
lawfully on  the  laud,  property,  or  rights  of 
another. 

"  Squatters  and  tretpasnert  were  tolerated  to  an  ex. 
tent  now  unknown." — Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 


2.  One  who  commits  a  trespass ;  an  offender ; 
a  sinner. 

"  For  clieumclaioun  profltith  If  thou  kepe  the  lawe, 
but  if  thou  be  a  tresuassour  agheu  the  lawe.  till  cir- 
cumclaioUQ  is  maau  prepuuie." — Wydiffe:  Homans 
II.  25. 

tress(l),  ^tresse,  s.  [Fr.  tress&,  from  Low  Lat. 
tricUi,  trica=^  a  plait,  from  Gr.  rpi'^a  (tricha) 
~  in  three  parts,  from  the  usual  method  of 
plaiting  the  hair  in  three  folds,  from  rpia 
(tria),  neut.  of  rpeU  ((?-eis)  =:  three ;  Itil. 
treccia  =  a  braid,  a  knot,  a  curl ;  Sp.  trenza 
=  a  braid  of  hair,  plaited  silk.] 

1.  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair;  a  ringlet. 

"  Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost." 

J'ope  :  Jiape  of  the  Lock.  v.  H3. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  tress. 

*'  There  stood  a  marble  .altar,  with  a  trest 
Of  flowers  l>udded  newly." 

Keuli :  Endymion,  \.  Ml 

*  tress  (2),  s.    [Trace  (1),  s.]    A  trace. 

1[  Ixuly's-tresses :  [Ladv's-tresses]. 

tressed,  a.    [Eng.  tress  (1) ;  -ed.J 

1.  Having  tresses. 

2.  Curled  ;  formed  into  ringlets. 

•'  Nor  hath  this  yonker  torn  his  tressed  locks. 
And  broke  hia  pipe  which  w:»s  of  snund  so  sweet." 
Drayton  :  Pastorals,  ecL  U, 

tres'-sel,  s.    [Trestle.] 

*  tress'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  tress  (1),  s.  ;  -fuKT).'} 
Having  an  abundance  of  tresses ;  having 
luxuriant  hair,    {Sylvester  :  Magnificence^  734.) 

*  tres'-son,  s.  [Fr.]  The  net-work  for  the 
hair  worn  by  ladies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  tres' -sour,  s.  [0.  Fr.]  [Tress  (l),  s.]  An 
instrument  used  for  plaiting  the  hair;  an 
ornament  of  hair  when  tressed. 

tress'-ure  (ss  as  ah),  s.    [Fr.,  from  tresser^ 

to  twist,  to  plait.]    [Tkess  (1),  s.] 
Her. :   The   diminutive   of   the    orle,  and 

generally  reckoned  one  half 

of  that  ordinary.    It  pas-^es 

round  the  field,  following 

the  shape  and  fui'in  of  the 

escutcheon,  whatever  shape 

it  may  be,  and  is  usually 

borne  double.    When  orna- 
mented with  fleur-de-lis  on 
,  both  sides,  it  is  termed  a 

tresstire    jiory-counter-fiory, 

the  flowers  being  reversed  tressure  flort. 

alternately.  Atressurefiory 

is  when  the  flowers  are  on  one  side  only  of  the 

tressure,  with  the  ends  of  them  inwards. 

"The  arms  are  a  lion  with  a  border,  or  treasure. 
adorned  with  flower-de-luces."— »'ar(on;  JliaU  Jing. 
Poetry,  ii.  262. 

tress'-ured  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  (res.wr(p)  ; 
-e(L\  Provided  with  a  tressure  ;  arranged  in 
the  form  or  occupying  the  place  of  a  tressure. 

•■  The  (ressured  flour-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James." 

Scoft .'  Lay  qf  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  8. 

*  tres'-S^,  a.  [Eng.  tress  (1),  s. ;  -?/.]  Per- 
taining to  tresses  ;  having  the  api)earance  of 
tresses. 

"  Pendant  boughs  of  tresS'/  yew." 

Coleridge  :  Lewti, 

"trest,  a.    [Trust.]    Tru.sty,  faithful. 

"  Faithful,  secret,  trvst,  a«d  trew."  Sytoester. 

tres'-tle  (tie  as  el).  "  tres'-sel,  *  tres-el. 

*  tres  -  sell.   •  tres  -  tel,   *  tres  -  tyl. 

*  tres-tylle,  *  trus-sel.  s.    [0.  Fr.  tresiel, 

trestcan.  trutean  (Fr.  tretenii)  =.  a  trestle,  a 
kind  of  rack;  origin  doubtful.  Skeat  refers 
it  to  Lat.  transtiUum^  dimin.  from  transtrum 
=  a  cross-beam.  Littre  derives  it  from  Bret. 
trethtd.  treilsteiil  =  &  trestle,  dimin.  of  (rensi 
=  a  beam.  Cf.  Wei.  trestyl  =  a  trestle,  traivst 
=  a  transom,  rafter  ;  Dut.  driestal  =  a  three- 
footed  stool  or  settle  ;  Lowland  Scotch  traist, 
trust  =  a  trestle,  from  O.  Fr.  (ras(e  =  a  cross- 
beam ;  O.  Ital.  trasto  =  a  transom.] 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  beam  or  bar  supported  by  divergent 
legs.  It  is  commonly  used  by  carpenters  to 
support  a  board  wliile  being  sawed,  or  work 
while  being  put  together,  as  a  door ;  a  horse. 

"  These  burge.'^scs  sette  downe  the  lytter  on  two 
trestels  in  the  niydiles  of  the  chambre,"— fiflrTiars .- 
Proiasart ;  Cronycle.  vol.  it,  ch.  civil. 

(2)  The  frame  of  a  table. 

2.  Eng.  :  A  road-bed  or  stringer  supported 
by  posts  or  pillars  and  framing  iu  the 
intervals. 


3.  Leather:  The  sloping  bank  on  'which 
skins  are  laid  while  being  curried. 

4.  Skiphuil't.  :  The  shores  or  supports  of  a 
ship  wiiile  being  built. 

"  Then  they  launched  her  from  the  treascta. 
In  the  ah  1 1 '-yard  by  the  sea." 

Longfelloia:  jauafdan'a  Tale.  xill. 

trestle -board.  «.  The  architect's  de- 
si^^ning-boani.  (Named  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly  supported  on  trestles.) 

trestle -bridge,  s. 

Eng. :  One  in  which  the  bed  Is  supported 
npon  framed  sections  which  rest  on  the  soil 
or  river-bed.  A  military  expedient,  or  one 
used  in  constructing  works  of  a  temporary 
character. 

trestle -trees,  s.  pi. 

Nant. :  Horizontal  fore-and-aft  timbers, 
resting  on  the  hounds  and  secured  to  a  lower 
mrist  or  topmast  on  each  side  below  the  head. 
They  serve  to  support  the  cross-trees  and  the 
top,  if  any. 

trestle-work,*.  A  vladnct  or  scafl'old 
supported  on  piers,  and  with  braces  and 
cross-beams  ;  the  vertical   posts,  horizontal 


TRESTLE-WORK  BRIDGE. 

stringers,  oblique  brac'>s.  and  cross-beams 
supporting  a  roadway,  railway,  track,  &c. 
Trestle-work  is  much  used  in  America  for 
viaducts  and  bridges. 

*  tresf -ler  (st  as  s),  s.  [Eng.  trestl(e)  ;  -er.] 
A  trestle. 

"  They  took  np  feet  of  tmtlera  aud  chairs  which  the 
people  had  ovei-tbrowu  and  broken,  running  away."— 
North:  Plutarch,  p.  689. 

tret,  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful;  perhaps  from  Fi. 
(raife  —  a  di-aught,  a  transportation,  impost 
on  goods,  from  Lat.  tractus,  pa.  par.  of  traho 
=  ta  draw.] 

Covim. :  An  allowance  to  purchasers  of 
goods  of  certain  kinds  for  wear,  damage,  or 
det-'rioration  during  transit.  It  consists  of  a 
deduction  of  4  lbs.  for  every  104  lbs.  of  suttle 
weight,  or  weight  after  the  tare  has  been  de- 
ducted. The  practice  of  allowing  tret  is  now 
nearly  discontinued. 

•  tret'-a-ble,  a.    [Treatable.] 

*trete,  v.t.  ori.    [Treat,  v.} 

*tret-ee,  s.    [Treaty.] 

tret-en-ter-a'-ta.  s.  -pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  from 
Gr.  TpTjTos  (?reios)=  perforated,  and  eimpov 
(enteron)  —  an  intestine.] 

Zool. :  A  primary  group  of  Brachiopoda, 
consisting  of  those  in  which  the  intestine  la 
provided  with  an  anal  ajierture.  Under  this 
head  are  ranged  the  families  Lingulidte,  Dis- 
cinidie,  Craniadte,  and  Triinerellidae. 

tret-en'-ter-ate,  s.  [Tretenterata.1  Any 
individual  of  the  Tretenterata  (q.v.). 

••  In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  King,  the  absence  of  an 
final  vent  in  Clistenterata  makes  them  interior  to  the 
aniferou3  Tr<teiiterates."~Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.9th),  Iv.  189. 

*treth'-ing,  s.  [Low  Lat.  trethingi^  from 
Wei.  treth  —  a  tax  ;  trethen  =  to  tax.]  A  tax, 
an  impost. 

"tret-is,  *tret-ys,  s.    [Treatise.] 

*tret-lse,  'tret-ys,  a,  [O.  Fr.  traictis  = 
long  and  slender,  from  traict  =  drawn  out, 
pa.  par.  of  traire  (Lat.  traho)  =  to  draw.] 
Slender  and  well  proportioned. 

tre'-to-ster-non,  s.  [Gr.  tp>jto?  (tretos)  — 
liored,  pierced,  and  tnipvov  {sternon)  =  the 
breast- bo  ue.J 

Paireont. :  A  genus  of  Emydidee,  from  the 
Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds. 

trev'-at,  s.  [Fr.]  a  weaver's  knife  for  cutting 
the  loops  of  velvet  pile. 


f&te.  ^t,  fEre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  iuU;  try,  Syrian.    s&»€S~ei  ©y  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


trevet— trial 
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tr^V'-et,  s.     [Trivet.] 

1.  A  three-legged  stooL 

2.  A  luovalile  iron  frame  or  stand  to  support 
a  kettle,  &c.,  on  a  grate  ;  a  trivet. 

*trewe,  a.  &  s.    [Trde.] 

A.  ^5  rtrfj. :  True. 

"  Acceptith  thniiiie  of  US  the  tr«we  entent, 
TU»t  uever  yit  ref  usid  yuuia  heal." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  8,008. 

B.  AsmbsL:  A  truce  (q.  v.). 

*  trewe  lufe,  5.    [True-love.] 

trewr'-i-a  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Plained  after  C.  J. 
Trew,  of  Nuremberg,  a  hot;iiiical  author.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trewiaceffi(q.v.). 
Leaves  opposite,  entire,  without  stipules ; 
fl'iwers  ditecions,  males  in  long  racemes,  fe- 
males axillary,  solitary  ;  males,  sepals  three  to 
four,  stamens  many ;  females,  calyx  three  to 
four-cleft,  style  fiuir-cleft ;  drupe  five-celled, 
each  cell  with  a  single  seed.  Known  species 
one,  Trewianiidijiora,  an  Indian  deciduous  tree, 
growing  in  the  sub-Himalayas.  The  wood  is 
used  fur  drums  and  agricultural  implements. 

'trew-i-a'-9e-£e  (ew  as  u).  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  iTewiiii);  Lat.  fem.  jd.  ailj.  sutf.  -acem.] 

Bnt.  :  An  obsolete  order  established  by 
Lindley,  now  merged  in  Crotnnete. 

trews  (ewasu),  s.pl.  [Fr.  (roi£sses=  trunk- 
hose.]  [Tbolisers.]  Trousers,  particularly  the 
tartan  trousers  worn  by  Highlanders. 

"  But  hdd  you  seen  the  phfhibefcs. 
AuO  skyrin  tirtjin  frKirs,  niau." 

Bur,)s :  Battle  t./  Sheriff  ifuir. 

trew^'-m^n  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  trews,  and 
Tiwtn-]  A  Highlander,  more  esj^ecially  an 
islesman  of  the  Hebrides,  so  called  from  his 
dress. 

trey  (e  as  a),  •  treye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trei,  treis ; 
Fr.  trois,  from  Lat.  tres  —  tliree.]  A  three  at 
cards  or  dice  ;  a  card  of  three  spots. 

"  Nay  then,  two  treys,  aii  If  yon  arow  so  nice." 
Shakna^t  :  Love's  Luooars  Lost,  v.  2. 

tri-,  pr^.  [Fr.  &  Lat.  in-  =  three  times,  from 
L:it.  tria,  neut.  of  trps=.  thrve  ;  Gr.  rpi  (tri.)^ 
from  Tpi'a  (trUt),  neut.  of  rpeis  (treis)  =  tliree.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  jtretix  used  with  words  of 
Greek  and  Latin  origin,  denoting  three,  three- 
fold, tlirice,  or  in  threes. 

2.  Chem.  :  A  prefix  denoting  that  a  com- 
pound contains  three  atoms  or  three  ladicals 
of  the  subsfciuce  to  which  it  is  prefixed  :  thus 
trichloride  of  bismuth,  BiOl3 ;  trioxide  of 
antimony,  Sb203  ;  triethylaniiue,  (C2H5)3N, 

tli'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  try;  -able.] 

1,  Capable  of  being  tried  ;  fit  or  possible 
to  be  tiied  ;  capable  of  being  subjected  to 
trial  or  test. 

"For  the  more  easy  uaderataiKlliig  of  the  experi- 
meuu  triable  by  our  t:ii){iiie,  I  iiiiiiiiuHteil  that  Jiotiou, 
by  which  h.11  of  them  will  ijrove  exiiHcable.'*— Bui//e, 

2.  Capabtenf  undergoiiigajudicial  examina- 
tion ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  a  court. 

"  Whoanever  sueth  lii  them  for  auything  triable  by 
thecoitiiui'ii  law.  shall  full  iutoapreuiuuire." — Bobba: 
Laws  of  England. 

tri'-a-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  trmhle ; -tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  triable. 

tri-a-can-thi'-na,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  tria- 
cantl^us) :  Lat,  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ina.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Sclerodermi,  with 
three  genera,  having  the  range  of  the  family. 
The  skin  is  covered  with  small,  rough,  scale- 
like scutes;  dorsal,  with  fmm  four  to  six 
spines  ;  a  pair  of  strong  movable  ventral  spines 
joined  to  the  pelvic  bone. 

2.  Palreont. :  A  genus  from  the  schists  of 
Claris,  closely  allied  to  Triacanthus. 

tri-a-can'-tho-don,  s.  [Pref.  (ri-;  QT.axav- 
6a  {(ikaiitha)  —  B.  spine,  and  sutf.  -odon.] 

PaXfEont. :  A  genus  of  Marsupials  with  one 
species  from  the  Middle  Furbeck  beds. 

tri-a-can'-tlius,   $.      [Fret,   tri-,    and   Gr. 

aKayOa  {nkanthti)  =  a  sjiine.] 

Jchthii.  :  A  genus  of  Triacanthina,  with  five 
species  ranging  from  the  Australian  sea.s  to 
the  north  of  China.  Triarnnthus  hrevirostris, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  most  conuuon. 

tri-a-chfe'-m-iim,  tri-a-che'-ni-um, 
tri-a-ke'-ni-um,  5.  [Pre'f.  tri-,  and  Mod, 
Lat.  achcrnium  (q.v.J.J 


Bot. :  A  fruit  having  three  cells  in  an  ache* 
niuni ;  a  kind  of  Cremocarp  (q.v.). 

tri'-a-9is.  3.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  out?  (akis) 
=  a  point.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Carchariidae,  from  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

*tri'-a-cle  (1),  s.  [Treacle.]  A  medicine, 
substance,  or  prepaiation  which  serves  as  an 
antidote ;  an  antidote. 


trl-a-cle  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  kind 
of  carriage. 

"  ChilOreu'fl  shattered  carriages,  spavined  old  breaks. 
a  rickety  iriarh-  of  tho  Purtugueae  period.  "—.A.  Capper: 
Pictures  from  the  Enst,  p.  85. 

tii-a-con-ta-he'-drail,  a.  [Gr.  TptaKovra 
{triakonta)  =  thirty,  and  e'fipa  {hedra)=-&  seat, 
a  base.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  thirty  sides. 

2.  CrystaU. :  Bounded  by  thirty  rhombs. 

tn'-a-con-ter,   s.     [Gr.  rptaicoin-t/pi]?  (tria- 
konteres),  from  TpidKOfra  (triakoiita)  =  thirty.] 
Gr.  Antiq. :  A  vessel  of  thirty  oars. 

tri' -ad,  s.    [Fr.  triade,  from  Lat.  trios,  genit. 
trioilis  ;  Gr.  Tpids  {trios)  =  a  triad,  from  rpelq 
(treis)  =  three.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  unity  of  three ;  three  united. 

"  True  that  the  triad  of  aiientiHc  stat«iueiits  have 
really  uothiiiu:  to  do  with  the  fearless  '  tag.'  "^^ Daily 
Telegraph.  Feb,  H,  1887. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  A  name  given  to  those  elements 
which  can  directlj  unite  with  or  rejdace  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  otlier  mona- 
tomic  element.  The  triads  are  boron,  gold, 
indium,  and  thallium. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  chord  of  three  notes. 

(•2)  A  common  chord  or  harmony,  because 
it  is  formed  of  three  radical  sounds  ;  a  funda- 
mental note  or  bass,  its  tlnrd  and  its  fifth 
triads  are  said  to  be  major,  minor,  augmented 
or  diminished. 

3.  Literature:  Three  subjects,  more  or  less 
connected,  formed  into  one  continuous  poem 
or  subject:  thus  the  Creation,  Redemption, 
and  Resurrection  would  form  a  triad.  Tlie 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
and  Normans  wimld  form  a  triad.  Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Cifsar,  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte would  form  a  triad.  So  would  Law, 
Physic,  and  Divinity.  In  Welsh  literature 
applied  to  a  form  of  composition  which  came 
into  use  in  the  twelfth  century.  Triads  are 
enumerations  or  arrangements  of  events  con- 
nected togetlier  in  sets  of  three  by  some  title 
or  general  observation  under  which  they  were 
considered  to  be  included. 

t  Hindoo  Triad : 

Brahnmnism :  The  three  leading  Hindoo 
gods— Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  [Trimurti,] 
They  characterised  the  second  great  develop- 
ment of  Hindooism,  Brahma  not  figuring  at 
all  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  Vishnu  there  being 
only  the  god  of  the  shining  firmament,  Avhile 
the  conception  of  Si\'a  was  evolved  from  that 
of  tlie  Veilic  Indra,  the  god  of  raging  storms. 

tri-a-del'~phous.  a.  [Pref.  (ri-,  and  Gr. 
a6eA</ios  {adelphos)  =  a  brother.] 

Bot.  :  Having  tlie  stamens  in  three  brother- 
hooils,  bundles,  combinations,  or  assemblages, 
as  in  Hypericum. 

tri-&d'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  triad  ;  -ic] 

1.  Ord.  LaTig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triad. 

"  The  whole  philosophy  of  Bou.ild  is  controlled  by 
the  trMirfitr formula:  cauae,  meaus.effect."— t^efierwej/,- 
Bist.  fhilos.,  il.  ^39. 

2.  Chem.:  Trivalent  (q.v.). 

tri'-ad-ist,  s.  [Eng.  triad;  -ist.]  A  com- 
poser of  a  triad  or  triads. 

tri-SB -no-don,  s.  [Gr.  ^pia^va  {triaiim)  =  a 
trident ;  sutt'.  •odon.'\ 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  CarchariidEe,  from  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

tri-ae'-nopS,  a  [Gr.  Tfiiaiva.  (triaina)  =  a  tri- 
dent, and  oiitT  (o;).s-f.>)=  nutward  appearance. 
Named  from  tlie  shape  of  the  nose-leaf.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Phyllorhininse,  with  one 
eperies  finni  Persia  and  another  from  E;ist 
Africa.     Nose-leaf,  horseshoe-shaped  in  fmnt, 


tridentate  behind  ;  ears  without  a  distinct 
antitragufl.  the  outer  margin  of  the  ear-couuli 
arising  from  the  posteriors  of  the  eyelids. 

tri-a-ken -i-iim,  s.    [Thtach^nidm.] 

tn'-al,  •  thrt-aU,  •  try-al,  a.  [Eng.  try;  -al\ 

I.  Ordinary  La  nana ge  : 

1.  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  In  any  man- 
nei-,  as — 

(1)  The  act  of  trying  or  testing  the  strength 
for  the.  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  ellect,  or 
what  can  be  done. 

(•J)  The  art  of  testing  the  strength  or  firm 
ness  of;  probation. 

"  Beture  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love." 

Shukesp.:  I  Benry  VI.,  v.  & 

(3)  Examination  by  a  test  or  experiments, 
a3  ill  chemistry,  metallurgy,  or  the  like. 

"  Now  ninketh  he  a  trinll  how  much  his  dlaciplet 
baue  itrofyted  ghostly."— C'ti'i/ ;  Mark  vilt. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(5)  Experience,  experimental  examination. 
*2.  A  combat  decisive  of  the  merits  of  a. 

cause, 

"  III  RDBwer  thea  In  any  fnlr  decree 
Of  knij^htly  trial."      Shak<^sp.  :  Richard  11.,  1. 1. 

3.  That  which  tries ;  that  which  harasses 
or  bears  hard  on  a  person,  trying  his  charac- 
ter, principle,  patience,  or  firmness  ;  a  temp- 
tation ;  a  test  of  virtue,  firmness,  or  strength 
of  mind. 

"  When  we  Bpeak  of  n  state  of  trial,  it  must  be  r» 
iiieiii)<ered  tluit  chiimctera  are  not  only  tried,  or 
proved,  or  detected,  but  that  they  are  generated  alHu, 
and  funned,  hy  ciroumstaucea. '— /"a/e^  .■  Aafu/a/  Tho. 
ology.  ch.  xxvll 

4.  A  process  for  testing  qualification, 
capacity,  knowledge,  progress,  and  the  like; 
an  examination. 

"Girl  after  girl  wa.1  cali'd  to  trial :  each 
Uiaclaim'd  all  knowledge  of  us." 

Tennynon  :  Princeu,  Iv.  209. 

6.  The  state  of  being  tried  ;  a  having  to 
suffer  or  experience  snmethiug;  the  st;ite  of 
experiencing  or  undergoing  ;  experience. 

"  Otliera  had  fWa2  of  cruel  mockiogsandscourtjlDga.' 
— Bebrews  xl.  36. 

6.  Verification,  proof. 

"They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial.* 
Shakejp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothiny,  11.  S, 

II.  Tech  nicaily : 

1.  Coursing:  A  single  course  between  two 
greyhounds. 

"  Paradyne  land  Persephone  had  a  terrific  (ria^.--. 
Field,  J,iu.  as.  1084. 

2.  Law :  The  examination  of  a  cause  in 
controversy  between  parties  before  a  prnpi^-r 
tribunal.  Trials  are  either  criminal  or  ci\il. 
In  criminal  informations  and  indictments, 
wherever  jireferred,  trial  must  take  place 
before  a  judge  or  judges  (or  other  presiding 
magistrate)  and  a  jury.  Minor  ofienees  may 
be  tried  and  disp^jsed  of  summarily  by 
magi.strates  witlmut  a  jury.  The  species  of 
trials  in  civil  cases  are  six  in  numlier:  by 
record,  by  inspection  or  examination,  by 
certificate,  by  witnesses,  by  jury,  and  by  tlie 
court.  Trials  by  inspection,  ity  eertiticat<i, 
and  l^y  witnesses  are  very  unusual,  Iml  they 
are  still  recognised  modes  of  trial  in  ceriaiii 
ca.ses.  Civil  actions  are  now  tried  (1)  before 
a, judge  or  judges;  (2)  before  a  judge,  sitting 
with  assessors  ;  (3)  l>ef"re  a  judge  wnd  jury  ; 
(4)  befi'ie  an  official  or  sjiecial  referee,  with 
or  without  assessors.  The  first  of  these  is 
now  much  more  common  than  formerly.  In 
ancient  times  there  were  also  trials  by  combat 
and  by  ordeal. 

II  (1)  Neio  trial :  A  rehearing  of  a  cause 
bt^fore  another  jury,  granted  in  cases  wliere 
the  (;ourt,  of  which  the  rerord  is,  sees  reason 
to  be  dissatisHed  with  a  verdict  on  the  ground 
of  misdirection  by  the  judge  to  tlie  juiy,  a 
verdict  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  ex- 
cessive damages,  tlie  admission  of  impr-tper 
evidence,  the  discovery  of  fresh  evidence  after 
tlie  verdict  was  given,  &c. 

(2)  Trial  ami  error : 

Math.:  A  method  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion for  attaining  to  results  not  possible  by  a 
more  direct  process.  An  experiment  is  made 
on  tlie  assumption  that  a  certain  number  is 
the  correct  one.  Then  it  is  seen  how  much 
obscure  iiiaccuiacy  tins  liypoihesisintrodiices 
into  the  result,  and  thus  niHteri-ds  are  obtained 
for  a  new  calculation,  which  directly  leads  to 
the  truth. 

"  Here  vre  can  only  go  on  a  method  of  tTiat  and 
error."— Aft/  :  i'"p.  Astrnji,,  p.  ^9. 

(3)  Trial  at  bar:  [Bar,  s.,  H  3  b]. 


boil,  b6^;  poUt,  jo^l;  oat,  ^eU.  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  thia;  sin,  as;  expect,  :Keuophon,  e^dst.    -lu& 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon.  -Biou  =  shun;  -tlon,  -^lon  —  zhun.    -cious.  -tiooa,  -Bious  =  suus.   -t>le,  -die,  &c.  =  l>el»  dfiL 
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triality— triangiUarly 


(I)  Trial  by  battle :  IBattle,  B.  !.]• 

(5)  rrioi  byjurn:  [Jury]. 

(6)  Trial  by  record ;  [Record,  s.  t  (?)]• 
trial  balance,  <. 

Book-keeping :  A  co-exhibit  of  debit  and 
credit  ledger  balauceB. 

trial-bit,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  skeleton-bit  used  tn  determine 
the  exact  width  of  the  horse's  month,  .ilsotbe 
brealth  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  port. 

*  trial-day,  s.    The  day  of  trial. 

•trial -fire,  s.  A  Are  lor  trying  or 
pro\iiig  ;  an  ordeal-fire. 

■'  With  tnal-fire  touch  me  his  flllgeT-enc!." 

ShiikesfJ,:  Merr]/  11' ice*.  V.  6. 

trial-Jar,  s.  A  tall  glass  vessel  for  con- 
taining liquids  to  be  tested  by  the  hydr.i- 
meter.  The  iiiouth  is  preferably  enlarged,  to 
prevent  capillary  adhesion, 

trial-list,  s. 

Law  :  A  list  or  catalogue  of  causes  for  triaU 

trial-square,  s.    A  try-square  (q.v.). 

trial -trip,  s.  An  experimental  trip; 
epecir.,  a  trip  mide  by  a  new  vessel  to  test 
her  sailing  qualities,  rate  of  speed,  working 
of  machinery,  &c. 

*  tri-al'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  (rin,  neiit.  of  trps  = 
=.  three.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  three  ; 
three  united. 

tri-al'-lyl,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  alhjh] 
A  coiiipouud  containing  three  atoms  of  allyl. 

triallyl-sulphioiiide,  s. 

Chem.  :  (CaHsJsSI.  Obtained  by  heating 
allvlic  snlpliide  witli  methylic  iodide.  It 
crystallizes  in  prismatic  crystals,  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  forms  an  alkaline  liquid  with 
silver  oxide. 

*  tri'-a-16gne,  s.  [Gr.  rptt?  {trtis),  rpia 
(lria)'=  three,  and  A070!  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] A  discourse  by  three  speakers;  a 
colloquy  of  three  persons. 

*■  Trutlrigue  hetweeii  T  Biliiey.  Hugh  Latimer,  and 
W.  Repps  ■—  Wood  :  Athenta  Oxon.,  i.  2U 

tri-atn'-yl,  s.  (Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  amyh] 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of  amyl. 

triamyl  glycerin,  s. 

CTem.;  C,8H,«03=[2»}Jj)';3}03.  Obtained 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  acrolein,  amylio  al- 
cohol, and  acetic  acid  to  110'  for  twelve  hours. 
It  is  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation. 

tri' -an,  a.     tLat.  (rta, 
neut.'  of  tris  =  tbree.] 

Her. :  Said  of  an  aspect 
neitlier  passant  nor  af- 
ronte,  but  midway  be- 
tween those  positions. 

ttri-an-der,  s.   [Tbiax-  tbian. 

DBEA.l 

Bot. :    Any  individual  of  the  Linnasan  class 
Triandria(q.v.). 

tri-an'-dri-a,  s.  p!.    [Pref.  tri-.  and  Gr.  ii^p 

(aiiir),  olvSpos  (a;u(ros)  =  a  male.) 

Bot.  :  The  tliird  class  of  LinnKUs's  Artificial 

System,     consisting    of    plints     with    three 

stantens.    Orders  :  Monogynia,  Digynia,  and 

Trigynia. 
tri  an'-dri-an,  tri-an-drous,  a.    [Tki- 

ANDRIA.j 

Bot.  :   Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Lin- 

Diean  class  Tri,andria;  having  three  distmct 

and  equal  stamens  in  the  same  flower  with  a 

pistil  or  pistils. 

tri -ah-gle,  tri  an-gle,  •  try-an-gle,  s 

[Fr.  trianijle,  from  Lat.  (rmnj/iidn.i,  neut.  of 
lriaiM«/lis  =  having  three  angles  :  (riit  _ 
three,  and  nn5i(;iis  =  an  angle;  Sp.  &  Port. 
triangiilo ;  Ital.  triangolo.] 

I.  Ord.    Lang.  :    A    three-cornered    figure, 
plot  of  ground,  or  the  like.     (II.  6.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  A.itron.  :  [Tbiasouli'm]. 

2.  Build. ;  A  gin  formed  by  three  spars  ; 
a  staging  of  three  spars. 

3.  Draughtsmanship  :    A   three  -  cornered 
straight-edge,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 


T-square  for  drawing  parallel,  perpendicular, 
or  diagonal  lines.  It  has  one  riglit  angle,  the 
two  others  being  eacii  of  45°,  or  one  of  30°  and 
the  other  of  ijO°. 

4.  Ecdes.  Art:  A  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  represented  by  an  equilateral  triangle. 
[Trinity.] 

5.  ftoni. :  A  portion  of  a,surface  bounded  by 
three  lines,  and  consequently  having  three 
angles.  'I'riaugles  are  either  plane,  spherical, 
or  curvilinear.  A  plane  triangle  is  a  portion 
of  a  plane  bounded  by  three  straight  lines 
called  sides,  and  their  points  of  intersection 
are  the  vertices  of  the  triangle.  Plane  triangles 
may  bo  classified  either  witli  reference  to 
their  sides  or  their  angles.  When  classified 
with  reference  to  their  sides,  there  are  two 
clas.ses  ;  (1)  Scalene  triangles,  which  have  no 
two  sides  equal  ;  (2)  Isosceles  triangles,  which 
have  two  sides  equal.  The  Isosceles  triangle 
has  a  particular  case,  called  the  equilateral 
triiinglo,  all  of  whose  sides  are  equal.  Wlieii 
classilied  with  reference  to  their  angles,  there 
are  two  classes:  (1)  right-angled  triangles, 
which  have  one  ri!;ht  angle,  and  (2)  oblique- 
angled  triangles,  "all  of  whose  angles  are 
oblique;  subdivided  into  (a)  ai-ute-augled 
triangles,  which  have  .ill  their  angles  acute  ; 
and  (6)  obtuse-angled  triangles,  which  have 
one  obtuse  angle.  The  sides  and  .ingles  of  a 
triangle  are  ■.ailed  its  elements  ;  the  side  on 
which  it  is  supposed  to  stand  is  called  the 
base,  and  the  vertex  of  the  opposite  angle  is 
called  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  ;  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  to  the  base  is  the  altitude. 
Any  side  of  a  triangle  niav  be  regarded  as  a 
base,  though  in  the  right-angled  triangle  one 
of  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  is  usually 
taken.  The  three  angles  of  a  plane  tiiangje 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180°  ; 
its  area  is  equal  to  half  that  of  a  rectangle  or 
j.arallelogram  having  the  same  base  and 
altitude  ;  in  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  the 
square  of  the  side  ojiposite  the  right  angle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other 
two  sides.  The  triangle  being  the  fuiidameiital 
figure  of  plane  geometry,  the  investigation 
of  its  properties  is  held  to  be  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  geometry  of  thetriangle  has 
be.  ome  a  svstem  of  its  own.  In  the  discussion 
of  its  properties  the  geometer  considers  alike 
the  .ires  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
and  the  outside  regions  of  space  marked  off  by 
'hose  sides  produced  to  infinity. 

6.  Mil  :  A  sort  of  frame  formed  of  three 
halberds  to  wl.iih  a  person  was  lashed  to 
undergo  miliUiry  punislinieut.  (Halberd,  H.J 

7.  Music :  A  bar  of  steel  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  having  an  opening  at  one  of  the 
lower  angles,  so  that  the  sides  are  of  unequal 
length.  It  is  suspended  by  one  angle  and 
struik  with  a  small  rod,  and  is  sometimes  in- 
troduced in  brilliant  musical  passages. 

8.  Pottery  :  A  small  piece  of  pottery,  placed 
between  pieces  of  biscuit  ware  in  the  seggar, 
to  luevent  the  adherence  of  the  pieces  when 
fired. 

9.  Siirrei/iii!;:  Since  every  plane  figure  may 
be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  trraiigles,  and  as  the  area  of  a  triangle  is 
easily  computed,  the  whole  practice  of  land- 
surveying  is  nothing  more  than  the  measure- 
ment of  a  series  of  plane  triangles. 

11(1)  Arithmetical  tria-lgle :  A  name  given 
to  a  table  of  numbers  arranged  in  a  triangular 
manner,  and  foiinerly 
employed  in  avithmet-    j     1 
ical  computation.     It    1     3      1 
is  equivalent  to  a  inul-    }    J      '      }      j 
tiplication  table.    The    j     s     10     lo      6    1 
first  vertical  column    1    6    15    20     is    «    t 
consisted  of  units ;  the     aritbmetical  triangle. 
second  of  a  series  of 

natural  numbers;  the  third  of  triangular  num- 
bers ;  the  fourth  of  pyramidal  numbers,  and 

80  on.      [FiaURATE-NU.MBERS.] 

(2)  Curriliiicar  triangle :  A  triangle  whose 
sides  are  curved  lines  of  any  kind  whatever : 
as,  a  spheroidal  triangle,  lying  on  the  surface 
of  an  ellipsoid,  &c. 

(3)  Mixtilinear  triangle :  A  triangle  in  which 
Roiue  of  the  lines  are  straight  and  others 
cur\ed. 

(4)  ^plierical  triangle :  Spherical  triangles 
take  the  names,  right-angled,  obtuse-angled, 
acute-angled,  scalene,  isosceles,  and  equi- 
lateml,  in  the  same  cases  as  plane  triangles. 
A  spherical  triangle  is  birectangular,  when  it 
has  two  right  angles,  and  trirecUngular,  when 
it  has  three  right  angles.     A  trirectancular 


triangle  is  one-eighth  of  the  surface  of  tlie 
sphere,  and  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure 
for  polyhedral  angles.  Two  spherical  trianges 
are  polar,  when  the  angles  of  the  one  are  sup- 
plements of  the  sides  of  the  other,  taken  in 
the  same  order.  A  sjdierical  triangle  is  quad- 
rantal,  when  one  of  its  sides  is  equal  to  OO''. 
(Spherical.1 

(5)  Supplemental  triangle :  [Sdpplem£NTALJ. 

(6)  Triangle  of/orces : 

Mech. ;  At.  nn  applied  to  that  proposition 
which  asserts  that  if  three  forces,  represented 
in  magnitude  artd  direction  by  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  taken  in  order,  act  upon  a  point,  they 
will  be  in  equilibrium  ;  and,  conversely,  if 
three  forces  acting  upon  a  point,  and  in  equi- 
librium, be  represented  in  direction  by  the 
sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order,  they  will 
also  be  represented  in  magnitude  by  the  sides 
of  that  triangle. 

(7)  Triangle  of  Hesselbach  : 

Anat. :  A  triaugular  interval  at  the  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall  through  which  the  direct 
inguinal  hernia  passes. 

(S)  Triangle  of  Scarpa  : 

Anat. :  A  triangular  depression  between  the 
muscles  covering  the  outer  side  of  the  femur 
and  the  adductor  muscles  on  the  inner  side. 
It  affords  a  passage  for  the  femoral  artery. 

tri'-an-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  triangl(.e), 
■ed.\ 

1.  Having  three  angles  ;  triangular. 

2,  Formed  into  triangles. 

tri-an'-gu-lar,  a.  [Fr.  triangulaire,  from 
Lat.  triangularis,  from  triiiiisuius  =  having 
three  angles.]    [Triangle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  three  angles  ;  having 
the'  form  of  a  triangle ;  pertaining  to  a  tri- 
angle. 

"The  cityitBelfe  in  f.,rine  repreaentethafriaivutar 
flEUre.'  — i/acWutfl;  Voyiisel,  i".  118. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  (0/  a  leaf) :  Having  the  figure  of  a  triangle 
of  any  kind  :  as  the  leaf  of  Betula  alba. 

(2)  (.Of  a  stem.  £c.) :  Three-edged,  having  three 
acute  angles  with  concave  faces,  trigonal. 

triangular-compasses,  s.  Compasses 
haMiig  three  legs,  two  opining  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  third  turning  round  an 
extension  of  the  central  pin  of  the  other  two, 
besides  having  a  motion  on  its  own  central 
joint.  By  this  instrument  three  points  may 
be  taken  oil'  at  ouce,  and  it  is  very  useful  in 
constructing  jnaps  and  charts. 

triangular-crabs,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  family 
Maiada;  (q.v.),  from  the  shape  of  the  carapace. 

triangular  file,  s.  The  ordinary,  taper- 
ing banil  saw  file  I'f  triangular  cross  section. 
Also  known  as  a  three-square  file. 

triangular-level,  s.  A  light  frame  in 
the  slia|ie  of  the  letter  A,  and  having  a  plumb 
line  which  determines  verticality.  It  is  used 
in  levelling  for  drains. 

triangular-numbers,  s.  pi.  [Fiqcrate- 

KU.MBEKS.] 

triangular-prism,  s.  A  prism  having 
a  triangular  base. 

triangular -pyramid,  s.  A  pyramio 
whose  base  is  a  triangle,  its  sides  consisting 
of  three  triangles,  which  meet  in  a  point  at 
the  vertex. 

triangular-scale,  ».  A  scale  used  by 
drauglitsuiLU  and  engineers  for  laying  down 
measurements  on  paper.  Each  edge  is  difl'er- 
eiitlv  divided,  giving  a  variety  of  siales  to 
select  from.  The  rule  being  laid  flat  cm  the 
paper,  the  distances  required  to  be  laid  down 
can  at  once  be  pricked  ofl',  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  dividers.  They  are  coinmonly 
made  of  boxwood,  but  sometimes  of  metal 
—silver,  or  nickel  plitcJ,  or  of  steel. 

*  tri-an-gu-lar'-i-ty,  s.  [En^.  triangular; 
-ily.]    The  quality  or  sfcite  of  being  triangular. 

"We  say  for  instAUCe.  not  only  that  certftiu  fiyu  es 
are  triitni^-ular.  but  we  discourse  of  trianguIarUj/-  — 
Bolingbrotce :  Essay  1 :  On  t/itman  KnovUdge. 

•  tri-a.n'-gu-lar-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  triangular: 
-ly.]  In  a  triangular  manner  ;  after  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  triangle. 

"Their  further  ends  .  .  .  stood  Iriangtdarly."- 
Dampier :  royige*  {an.  1GB7). 


ate,  fit,  fere,  amidst,  what.  fSll.  fether:  we,  w«t,  here,  camel,  hSr.  th6re 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule.  fuU;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  p8t 
Syrian,   se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kWt 


trlangulary-  tribe 
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•  tri-Sa'-gu-lar-y, '  tri-an  gu-lar-le,  a. 

l£n^^.  triangular  ;  -y.]     Trianyular. 

"The  two  triangttlarie  houea  cAtled  aliiolpiUl."— 
Urquhart :  Rabelait,  bk.  i..  ch,  xliv. 

tri-Sdi S^-\9>tet  v.t.  &  i.  [Lut.  triangul^us) 
=  tliree-itiigled  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  triangular  orthree- 
cortiereii. 

2.  Surv. :  To  divide  into  triangles  ;  to  survey 
by  dividing  into  triangles. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  survey  by  the  method  of 
triaiigulation. 

"  Eiiciiipei's  were  often  compelled  to  criuugutate 
from  the  opposite  side  to  mark  uut  the  course  of  tbe 
Tond.'  —Hcribners  .Uatfuzine,  Au^.,  1377.  p.  455. 

tri-S.n-gu-la'-tion,  s.    [Triangulate.] 

•  1.  Unt.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  triangulating  ; 
the  reduction  of  an  area  to  triangles. 

2.  Surv.  :  The  operation  of  measuring  the 
elements  necessary  to  determine  the  triangl<:i3 
into  which  the  c<nmtry  to  be  surveyed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  divided.  The  term  is  piincipally 
used  in  geodesic  surveying.     [Triangle,  9.] 

•  tri-an- gu-loxd,  a.  [Lat.  triangul(u$)  = 
three-cornered,  and  Gr.  e'6os  (eWos)  =  fnrm, 
a]>pearance.l  Somewhat  resembling  a  triangle 
in  shape. 

Tri-ah'-ffu-lum,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Lat. 
triangulus  =  d  triangle.] 

Astron. :  The  Triangle ;  one  of  the  fnrty- 
eight  ancient  constellations.  It  is  uf  small 
size,  and  is  situated  south-east  of  Andromeda, 
north  of  Aries,  and  west  of  Perseus.  The 
laigest  star,  a.  Trianguli,  is  only  of  the  third 
magnitude. 

Triangulum-australe,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Southern  Triangle ;  a  southern 
constellation  of  small  size,  but  having  tlie 
three  stars  which  defiue  it  so  prominent  that 
Uiey  are  sometimes  called  the  Triangle  stais. 
The  constellation  is  between  Pavo  and  Cen- 
taurus. 

*  Triangulum-minus,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  Lesser  Triangle  ;  an  obsolete 
constellation  of  small  size  between  Triangulum 
(q.v>.  and  Aries.  It  was  established  by 
Hevelius. 

tri-a-no-sper'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Tpcorwp  (triandr) 
=.  she  that  has  three  husbands,  and  o-Trcp/ia 
{sperma)  =  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitese,  akin  to 
Brj'onia,  but  having  only  three  seeds.  They 
are  climbing  plants,  with  tendrils  and  mo- 
noecious flowers.  Stamens  three,  ovary  three- 
celled.  Fruit  globular,  fleshy.  Nativea  of 
the  Weet  Indies  and  Brazil.  Triayiospentia 
fici/oUa,  called  also  Bryonia  Jici/olia,  is  an 
active  purgative,  and  said  to  be  a  purifier  of 
the  blood.  T.  Tayuya  ia  given  in  Biazil  in 
email  doses  as  an  emetic,  and  in  large  ones  as 
a  purgative. 

fcri-  an'-the-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  av9o<; 
(aitlhoa)  —  a  tlo'wer.  So  named  berause  the 
flowers  are  generally  disposed  in  threes.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sesuveae.  Sepals  oblong, 
coloured  on  the  inside  ;  stamens  five  to 
twelve  ;  styles  one  or  two,  filiform  ;  capsule 
oblong,  truncate,  circuinscissile.  Weeds  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres  and 
the  sub-tropics  of  Africa.  Trianthema crystat- 
lina,  T.  monogyna{T.  oboon/w^a  of  Roxburgh), 
T.  pentandra,  and  T.  decandria,  are  natives  of 
India.  The  tender  leaves  and  the  tops  of  the 
second  and  third  sj'ecies  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  ;  the  seeds  of  the  first  also  serve  as 
food  during  famine.  T.  pentandra  is  used  as 
an  astringent  in  abdominal  diseases,  and  is 
said  to  produce  abortion.  The  roots  of  T. 
decanilra  and  T.  monogyna,  the  latter  com- 
bined with  ginger,  are  given  as  cathartics. 

tli-ar'-cliee,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  arch 
(q-v.).J 

Her. :  Formed  of  three  arches ;  having  three 
arches. 

•  tri'-ar-chy,  s.  [Or.  Tp€t5((reis)=:  three,  and 
opXT  (ctrcM)  =  rule,  government.]  Govern- 
ment by  three  persons. 

"Tiiere  lye  betweeiie  ftiid  about  these  cittles. eertain 
triarchies,  tontuhiius  every  one  of  them  aa  mn(;ii  as 
au  whole  couutiey,  ' — P.  B  oil  and :  PUnic,  bk,  v., 
ch.  xvliL 

•  tri-ar-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  triarii  =  the  veteran 
Roman  soliliers,  who  were  stationed   in  the 


third  rank  from  the  front,  when  the  troops 
Were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  frmu  tres  = 
three ;  the  other  two  were  known  as  hnstati 
and  principes.]  Occupying  the  third  rank  or 
place. 

"  Let  the  brave  second  aiid  Triarian  baud 
Firm  ni^uist  all  imprenaluii  staud.' 

Cowtvy  .   liestoration  of  Charlei  II. 

tri  -  ar'- thra,  s.    [Pref.  tri-^  and  Gr.  apflpoi- 

{a.rtkron)  —  a  joint.] 

1.  ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  family  Hy- 
datina^,  with  three  or  more  sjiecies.  Eyes 
two  ;  fi-ontal  jaws  two,  each  bidentate  ;  foot 
simply  stylifonn;  body  with  lateral  append- 
ages; movement  jerking. 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Conocephalidre, 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian. 

tri' -as,  s.     [Gr.  =  the  number  three.] 
GeoL  :  The  Triassic  System  (q.v.). 

tri-as'-sio,  a.  [Eng.  trios;  -ic,]  Pertaining 
t",  found  in,  or  characteristic  of  the  Trias. 
[Triassic-system.] 

Triassic-period,  s. 

iJeoL  :  The  pjriud  during  which  the  rocks  of 
the  Triassic  system  were  being  deposited. 

Triassic-system,  5. 

GeoL:  'Ihe  lowest  great  division  of  the 
Mesozoic  rocks.  The  name  Trias  came  from 
Germany,  and  was  designed  to  imply  that  in 
the  south-west  and  north-west  portions  of 
that  country,  where  these  rocks  are  more 
fully  developed  than  they  are  either  in  Eng- 
land or  France,  they  are  naturally  divided 
into  three  series  of  beds :  the  Keuper  sand- 
stone above,  the  Muschelkalk  (a  marine  lime- 
stone) in  the  middle,  and  the  Bunter  sandstone 
below.  Ihe  Keuper  and  Bunter  are  rejire- 
sented  in  England,  the  intermediate  Muschel- 
kalk is  wholly  wanting.  The  Triassic-system 
is  well  develuped  m  the  United  Staifs  and 
parts  uf  Canada,  as  in  Nova  ScoHa,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  British  Columbia.  In 
thii  Eastern  Stjites  it  extends  from  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  ami  the  west  side  of  the  Hudsnn 
Kiver  to  Viigiida  and  North  Carolina.  Stiata 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  age  extend  frum 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  Rouky  Mountains 
into  Calitornia,  and  similar  stiata  exist  in 
Alaska.  A  prominent  lithoh'gicjil  feature  >>{ 
these  beds  is  the  abundant  pret^ence  of  brick- 
red  saiidstunea  and  marls,  while,  like  the 
similar  rucks  uf  Europe,  they  contain  few 
fos=ils.  Animal  tracks  and  footprints,  liowevrr. 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  This  absence  of  lossila  is 
not  tbe  case  in  the  Trias  of  California,  whirh 
yields  a  plentiful  marine  fauna.  Rocks  of 
Triassic  age  occur  also  in  South  Africa,  in 
Australia  and  India.  &c.  The  Triassic  period 
was  one  "f  abundant  life,  and  many  traces  of 
its  life  history  have  been  recovered.  The  pre- 
dominant plants  were  cycads,  horse-tails,  ferns, 
and  coinfors.  The  animal  forms  included 
many  striking  reptiles  and  amphibians.  The 
foot-prints  of  Labyrinthodonts  are  abundant, 
and  lizard-like  reptiles  were  numerous,  while 
crocodiles  first  appeared  during  this  period. 
The  extinct  group  of  Dinosauis  alao  now  first 
appeared — tei  resti  ial  reptiles  which  walked  on 
their  hind  feet-  These  being  three-toed,  their 
impressii.Ds  in  the  sandstones  were  long  taken 
to  be  thnse  of  gigantic  birds.  Tliere  ^\ere 
other  remarkable  leptiles,  and  the  Trias  is 
of  great  interest  as  having  yielded  the  earliest 
remains  of  mammals,  small  marsupial  creatures, 
with  some  afiinity  to  the  Banded  Ant-eater 
uf  Aut^tralia.  In  Great  Britain  the  Triassic 
fossils  are  few:  nine  genera  and  twelve speeies 
of  plaiit«  are  known,  including  Ferns,  81  ime  of 
them  arborescent,  Equiset^icefe,  Comferie,  and 
Cycadacea^ ;  of  animals  there  are,  according 
to  Etheridge,  thiitv-five  foraminifera,  eit;bt 
artinozoans,  one  echinnderni,  five  crustaceans, 
of  which  the  most  abundant  is  Estheria  minuta, 
one  brachiopod,  sixty-seven  other  molluscs, 
thirty-five  fishes,  thirty-one  amphibians  and 
reptiles,  and  IV'ur  manimals.  lu  the  Alpine 
regions  of  Europe  the  Tria*  is  largely  developed, 
Ihe  beds  attaining  a  thick tiess  of  many 
thi'usand  feet,  and  forming  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, consisting  of  limestones  overlaid  with 
shalen,  marls,  dolomites,  ic.  The  character  of 
tlie  roi  ks  here  inditales  deposition  in  open 
ocean  waters,  while  those  of  Northern  Europe 
seem  to  have  accumulated  in  inland  seas. 
In  England  there  are  many  outcrops  of 
Triassic  rocks. 

tri-a.t'-ic,  a.  [Etym.  doublM.]  (See  com- 
pound.) 


triatic-stay,  $. 

Naut.  :  A  rep,-  connected  at  its  ends  to  tho 
heads  of  the  fore  and  main  mast,  and  having 
a  thimble  spliced  to  its  bight  for  the  attach- 
nu'iit  of  the  stay-tiickle,  by  which  boats, 
heavy  freight,  and  speck  are  hoisted  aboard 

tri  -  a  -  tom' -  ic»  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng 
atomic]  Containing  three  atoms  iu  tlie  mole 
cule.     [Ozone.] 

triatomlc-alcoliol,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  confciining  three  atom* 
of  replaceable  hydrogen  in  the  oxatyli*  por- 
tion of  the  radical. 

tri'-bal,  a.  [Eng.  trib(e);  -al.]  Belonging  or 
I)ert;uning  to  a  tribe ;  characteristic  of  a 
tribe. 

"  A    syeteni    of    tribal    food  ■  prohibitlonB.—rtf tor.* 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  236. 

tri'-bal-ii^m,  s.  [Eng.  tribal;  -ism.]  The 
condition  or  state  of  existing  or  living  ia 
sepaiate  tribes  ;  tribal  feeling. 

t  tri'-bal-ist,  5.     [Eng.  tribal;  -ist.]    One  of 

a  tribe. 

tri-bas'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  baste.] 
Ckeni.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  acid  in  which 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced 
by  a  metal  or  organic  radical. 

trib'-ble,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Paper-making:  A  large  horizontal  frame  in 
the  loft  or  drying-room  of  a  paper-mill,  having 
wires  stretched  across  it  for  the  suspension  of 
sheets  of  paper  while  drying. 

tribe,  s.     [Ft.  tribu,  from  Lat.  tribus  =  one  of 
the  three  bodies  into  which  the  Romans  were 
originally  divided,  from  tri-,  stem  of  tres  =d 
three  ;  Sp.  tribu  ;  Ital.  tribit.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  three  bodies  into  which  the 
Romans  were  divided.  Originally  the  united 
people  was  divided  into  three  tribes,  which 
bore  respectively  the  names  :  (I)  Ramnes  or 
Ramnenses,  (2)  Titles,  Titienses,  or  Tatienses, 
(3)  Luceres  or  Lucerenses.  The  name  of  the 
first,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  later 
Romans,  was  taken  from  Romulus,  that  of 
the  second  from  Tatius,  and  that  of  the  third 
was  connected  with  the  Etruscan  word  Lu- 
cumo  (q.v.).  At  tlie  head  of  each  tribe  was  a 
captain,  called  Tribunvs,  and  the  members  of 
the  same  tribe  were  termed,  in  reference  to 
each  other,  Tribules.  By  the  reorganization 
effected  by  Servins  Tnllius,  the  whole  Roman 
people  were  divided  into  thirty  tribes,  twenty- 
six  of  these  being  Trihns  Rusticce,  and  four 
Tribiis  Urbanxp.  This  arrangement  was 
strictly  local  ;  each  individual  possessed  of 
landed  property  being  enrolled  in  the  Rustic 
Tribe  corresponding  to  the  region  in  which 
his  property  lay,  and  those  who  were  not 
landowners  being  included  in  one  or  other  of 
the  City  Tribes. 

"  Have  you  collected  them  by  trtbelf" 

Sfiaketp.  :  Coriolanut.  Hi.  B. 

2.  A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of 
a  peoi)le  or  nation,  from  wlmtever  cause  tha 
division  or  distinction  may  have  arisen. 

"  In  tribei  and  natious  to  divide  thy  train." 

Pope  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  il.  431. 

3.  A  family,  race,  or  body  of  people  having 
a  particular  descent ;  a  family  or  series  of 
generations  descending  from  the  same  pro- 
genitor and  kept  distinct. 

"  Cursed  be  my  tribe. 
If  I  for^ve  him. ' 

.VA'itesp.  .■  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  a 

4.  A  separate  body ;  a  number  considered 
collectively. 

5.  A  nation  of  savages,  forming  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  race ;  a  body  of  uncivilized  people 
united  under  one  leader  or  government. 

*•  The  fthorigliiRl  tribea  were  friendly.'— i/acauray." 
Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

6.  A  immber  of  persons  of  any  character  OF 
profession  ;  a  term  used  in  contempt. 

"  Folly  «rid  vice  are  eaey  to  descrilw. 
The  coiuiuoii  subjects  of  our  scribbling  trifte.'' 
Rotcommon. 

n.  Nat.  Science:  A  division  of  a  natural 
order  ;  a  grade  in  the  classification  of  animals 
and  plants  immediately  below  an  order,  and 
in  most  cases  immediately  above  a  family, 
unless  the  grade  of  sub-triiie  require  to  be  in- 
tercalated. In  Zo()logy  it  has  various  termina- 
tions :  as  Dentirostrps,  Tetramem,  Ac.  In 
Botany  it  often  ends  in  -cfc;  as,  LotfT.  The 
word  has  not  always  been  used  in  the  same 


b65l,  bo^ ;  pout,  jor^^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9I1IT1,  benph ;  go.  ^em ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  ~  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -§ion  ~  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  —  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  :=  bel,  del. 
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sense  as  uow.  Liuiiieus  {System  Naturce,  ii.  3) 
eniployeil  it  for  wliat  would  now  be  called 
a  sub  kingdom,  enumerating;  three  tril^es  of 
vet;et;ibles,  M-mocotyWdoues,  Dict)tyledones, 
and  Acntyled'tnes.  Snme  other  natuiaUsts 
have  made  a  tribe  a  division  of  a  family. 

•tribe,  v.t.  [Tribe,  s.]  To  divide  or  distri- 
bute into  tribes  ;  to  classify  by  tribes. 

"  Our  fowl,  fish,  and  quadriipeiis  aie  well  tribed  by 
Mr.  Willoughbj  aud  Mr.  Ray.'  — iVico/Jon  -■  Eng.  Hist. 
Lib,  p.  19. 

tribes' -man,  s.  [Eng.  tribe,  and  man.]  A 
meni*bfr  oi'  a  tribe  or  clan  ;  a  clansman. 

■■  Tlie  purla  and  tlie  ealdurmeu  could  imt  lead,  they 
could  not  c.iiatraiu  the  will  of  their  fellow  tribes. 
m'».  —Uardnier  A  MuJlinger :  Jntr<'d.  to  Eng.  Hat.. 
ch.  it. 

trib  -let,  trib'-o-let.  trib'-ou-let,  s.  [Fr. 
triboUt.] 

1.  Forging:  A  mandrel  used  in  forging 
tubes,  nuts,  and  rings,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  nut  having  been  cut  from  the  bar,  the 
hole  is  punched  and  enlarged  by  the  triblet, 
which  also  serves  as  a  liandle  while  the  nut  is 
being  finished  on  the  an\  il.  In  the  case  of  a 
ring,  the  parts  having  been  joined,  the  ring  is 
feshioned  and  shaped  on  tlie  ti  iblet. 

2.  The  mandrel  iu  a  machine  for  making 
lead-pipe. 

tri-bom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Tpi^<o  (tribe)  —  to 
rul',  and  ^tipoi'  {in€troji)=a.  measure.]  An 
apparatus  resembling  a  sled,  used  in  esti- 
mating the  friction  of  rubbing  surfaces. 

tri-bd-m-oph'-or-us,  s.  [Gr.  rpi^ojy  (tribdn) 

=  a  L-lnak,  and  <^opo":  {plioros)  =  bearing.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Liraacidae,  with  three 
species,  from  Australia.  Mantle  small,  tri- 
angidar ;  back  witli  an  almost  imperceptible 
furrow  ;  teeth  with  wavy  edges. 

trib'-6u-let,  s.    [Triblet.] 

trib'-racll,  s.     [Lat.  tribroA-hnSt  from  Gr.  rpi- 

Ppaxvi    Qribrackus),   from  rpi-  (/n-)  =  three, 

aud  fipaxv-i  {bruchus)  =  short ;  Fr.  tribraque.] 

Pros.:  A  poetic  foot  of  three  short  syllables, 

as  vie  \  li  \  Us. 

tri-brac'-te-ate,  a.     [Pref.  trU,  and  Eng. 

bractente  (q.v.)] 
Bot. :  Having  three  bracts. 

trib'-u-al,  a.     [Lat.  tribus  ~  a  tribe,  and  Eng 

suff.  'at'.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe  ;  tribal. 

"  For  which  he  propoaea  and  defines  a  tribual  chA- 

IRcter."— Uarc(e7ier<'  vhronicte.  No.  ■lo;!,  p.  374.    0881.) 

•  trib'-U-lar,  n.  [Tribe.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tribe  ;  tribal. 

trib-U'la'-tion,    *  trlb-u-la-d-oun,    s. 

[Fr.  'tribulation,  from  Lat.  tribulationem, 
acciis.  of  (n'm/a(io  =  distress,  atflicti<>n,  from 
tribiilatus,  pa.  par.  of  tribido  —  to  press,  to 
oppress,  from  tribnlnm  =  A  thmshing-sledge 
for  separating  grain  from  ils  Imsk.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  wooden  pl;itforni,  stud'ied  be- 
nejith  with  sharp  bits  of  flint  or  with  iron 
teeth.] 

1.  That  which  causes  affliction  or  distress; 
a  severe  affliction,  trouble,  or  trial. 

"  When  tribulation  or  persecution  ariaeth  because 
of  the  word,  by  and  by  be  is  oilemied- "—.»/'«£(.  xiii.  21. 

2.  A  State  of  severe  affliction  or  distress. 

tri-bu'-le-fe,    s.   pi.      [Lat.   tribul(ii$);    Lat. 

fein.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -efe,] 

Bot.  :  A  softion  of  Zygophyllaceae,  having 
the  seeds  witliout  albumen. 

trib'-U-lus.  s.  [\Mt.,  from  Gr.  rp.'poAos  (tri- 
f)n/o>/=a  caltnip  (q.v.),  vjirinus  plants  with 
fruit  like  cnltraps  ;  spec.  (I)  Trihvhis terrestris, 
(2)  Fagonia  cretica,  (3)  Trapn  iiatans  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tribuleee  (q.v.). 
Calvx  flve-paried  ;  petals  five,  spreading ; 
stamens  t''n  ;  style  .short  or  absent;  stigma 
five-rayed.  Fruit  of  live  capsular,  jipntagonal 
carpels,  spinous  or  tubercular  on  the  back  ; 
cells  five,  indehiscent;  seeds  many.  Tropical 
and  sub-tropicil  regions.  TrUmlus  terrestris 
(Linn.),  from  which  T.  lanuginosus  (Linn.)  is 
not  distinct,  is  a  trailing  annual,  about  nine 
inches  long,  with  yellow  flowers,  found  in 
riany  nf  the  warm  countries,  including  India, 
the  snuth  of  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  the  last-named  Incality,  where  it  is  called 
Turkey  Blossom,  it  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  its  fragrant  flowers.  In  pas- 
tures the  prickly  fruits  wound  the  leet  of  cattle. 


Fowls  feed  and  become  fat  upon  the  plant,  of 
wliich  they  are  very  fond.  In  India  its  fruits 
are  regarded  as  cooling,  diuretic,  astringent, 
and  tonic;  they  are  given  in  painful  inietu- 
ritiiin,  calculus,  urinary  allections,  and  gonor- 
rhtea.  Sometimes  tlie  fruit  and  rout  are 
boiled  to  form  a  medicated  liquid.  Anntlier 
Indian  species,  T.  alatius,  has  similar  quali- 
ties. The  South  American  T.  cistoides  is  an 
aperient.  T.  terrestris  may  very  possibly  be 
the  "thistle"  of  Matt.  vii.  115,  aud  the  "brier" 
of  Heb.  vi.  8. 

tri-bu  -nal,  •  tri-bu-nall.  s.  [Lat  ]  [Tri- 
bune.] 

1.  The  seat  of  a  judge  ;  the  bench  on  which 
a  judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administer- 
ing justice. 

"  This,  goddess,  this  to  his  remeinhnuice  call. 
Embrace  lita  kueea,  at  his  trtb'i}ial  (.ill  ' 

Pope  :  Uanter ;  Iliad  i.  631. 

2.  Hence,  a  court  of  justice. 

"  The  urdiuary  tribunals  were  alxiut  to  resume  their 
fuiictioua."— J/uc!iulit^;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  In  France,  a  gallery  or  eminence  in  a 
church  or  other  place  iu  which  the  musical 
ptrfoi  iiiers  are  placed. 

II  Tribunal  of  Penance,  Tribunal  oj  Con- 
fession : 

Uonian  Church:  The  internal  court  {forum 
internum),  in  which  the  Church,  through  her 
priests  acting  judicially,  reiiuts  or  retains 
sins  ;  the  saciameut  of  penance. 

*'  Censures  cau  be  imposed,  accord mg  to  the  ordinary 
law.  by  trcclesiaatic'S  possessiug  junsdictiuu  iu  the  tv- 
terual  courts  ifomm  ixtemum,  as  distinct  from  the 
luterual  court.  <ir  tribunal  of  confestioi I-" — Addis  * 
Arnold     Cath.  Diet.,  p.  1J5. 

"  trib'-U-nar-y,  a.  [Eng.  tribun{e);  -ary.] 
Of  or  'pertaining  to  a  tribune  or  tribunes  ; 
tribumtial. 

*  trib -U-nate,  s.  [Lat.  tribunatus,  from  tri- 
burins  =  a  t'ribune  (q.v.).]    Iribuneship. 

"Before  the  succesaiou  of  the  ei-ifcuHurc  aud  mani- 
festly iu  the  deceuivirate."— Smifft;   Cominonurtallh. 

ch.  IV. 

trib'-une,  tri'-bune,  *  tri-bun,  s.  [Lat. 
tribnnus  =  a.  tribune,  prop.  =  the  chief  of,  or 
elected  by,  a  tribe,  from  tribus  —  a  tribe  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  tribini;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  tribum.\ 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  Prot>erly,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  tribe.  There  were  several  kinds  of 
officers  in  the  Roman  state  that  bure  the  title. 

(1)  The  plebeian  tribunes,  who  were  fii-st  cre- 
ated after  the  secession  of  the  commonalty  to 
the  Mons  Sacer  (a.u.c.  200),  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  its  return  to  the  city.  They  wi^re 
especially  the  magistrates  and  protectors  of 
the  coninionalty,  and  no  patrician  could  be 
elected  to  the  office.  At  tlieir  tirst  appoint- 
ment the  power  of  the  tribunes  was  very 
small,  being  confined  to  the  assembling  of  the 
plebeians  and  the  I'rotection  of  any  individual 
from  patrician  aggression  ;  but  theii  persons 
were  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  this  piivilege 
consolidated  their  other  powers,  which,  in  tlie 
later  ages  of  the  republic,  grew  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  and  were  finally  incorporated 
with  the  functions  of  tlie  other  chief  magis- 
tracies in  the  person  of  the  empemr.  The 
number  of  the  tribunes  varied  fpiiii  two  to 
ten,  and  each  of  these  might  annul  the  ]tro- 
ceedings  of  the  rest  by  putting  in  his  veto. 

(2)  Military  tribunes  were  first  elected  in  the 
year  A.u.c.  310,  in  the  place  of  the  consuls,  in 
consequence  of  the  demands  of  the  com- 
monalty to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
supreme  power.  Tliis  nn-asure  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  complete  concession  of  their  demands, 
but,  in  fact,  evaded  them  in  a  great  decree  ; 
for  the  tribunate  was  not  invested  with  the 
full  powers  or  honours  of  the  consulate,  not 
being  a  curule  magistracy,  and,  tlioiigh  it  was 
open  to  all  the  people,  patricians  were  almost 
invariably  chost-n.  The  number  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  was  sometimes  six  and  some- 
times three.  For  above  .seventy  years  some- 
times consuls  were  elected  and  sometimes 
military  tribunes;  at  last  the  old  or-ier  was 
permanently  restored,  but  the  pK-V>eians  were 
admitted  to  a  share  of  it.  (3)  Legionary  tri- 
bunes, or  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  were  the 
chief  officers  of  a  legion,  six  in  nmiiber,  who 
commanded  uiub'r  the  consul,  each  in  his 
turn,  usually  about  a  month  ;  in  battle  each 
led  a  cohort. 

"  These  are  the  tribnnea  of  the  people. 
The  tongues  o"  the  couinioa  month  :    I  clo  deatdae 
them."  .Sfuikft/t. :  Coriolaniis,  li.  i 

2.  A  bench  or  elevated  place ;  a  raised  seat 
or  stand.     Si>ecif : 

*  (1)  The  throne  of  a  bishop. 


(2)  A  sort  of  pulpit  or  rostrum  where  • 
speaker  stands  to  addre.ss  an  audience. 

"She  had  Mcarcely  Btfjiiied  off  the  tribune,  when  Mr. 
Debnrry  eiitiied,  and  lAere  waa  a  cunonutlou  which 
made  her  wait."— Waurj^e  EUot :  Ftliz  Unit. 

trib'-une-sliip,  tri'-bune-ship,  s.  [Eng. 
tiihu'ae  ;  -i/uj'.J  The  ofiice  or  post  of  a  tri- 
bune ;  the  peiiod  duiing  which  one  holds  the 
office  of  tribune. 

"  But  to  say  a  truth,  this  tribuneahip  h.iTluif  takeu 
orlginilly  the  first  begiuuutg  flout  thecomuiun  iieuj>le 
Is  ureiit  luid  niifhty  in  rejind  that  it  in  yoijular. '— 
P.  iiol'.aiid:  Plutarch,  p,  71». 

*trib-u-ni'-Qiaii,  •  trib-u-ni'-tial 
(ti  as  ah),  *  trib-u-ni'-tious.  a.  [Lat. 
tribunicius,  triOunitius,  from  (ri^f»/iM5  =  a  tri- 
bune (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to,  betittir.'g,  or 
clruracteristic  of  a  tiiliuue  or  tribunes. 
'   O  happy  age-,  of  our  ancestors  I 

Beneath  the  kiucs  and  tnbunift'tl  powerB, 
Oiiej.iil  did  all  their  (.iiiiimiUa  restrain. " 

Dri/Uen.  Juvvial,  liH90. 

*  trib'-U-tar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tribuUiry;  -ly.] 
In  a  tributiiry  luiinner. 

*  tx*ib'-u-tar-i-neS9,  s.  [Eng.  tributary; 
■nis;>.]  tlie  quality  or  sUite  of  being  tributary. 

trib-u-tar-y, ' trib-u-tar-ie,  a.  &  s.   (Fr. 

trUmiair'e,  from  Lat.  Iribuiarius  =  irdyh\i;  tri- 
bute, fiom  tribiUnm  =  tribute  (q.v.)  ;  bp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  tributario.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Paying  tribute  to  another,  whether  under 
compnlsiuii,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
mission or  dependence,  or  voluntarily,  to 
secure  protection  or  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing peace. 

"  Viewed  a  Deliverer  with  cUailain  and  hate. 
Who  left  them  still  a  Inbatarn  ntite  ' 

Cowper.   Expostulation,  i\^ 

•  2.  Subject,  subordinate. 

'■  These  be,  to  trace  his  iribnttiry  gods, 
Bj  cuufse  commits  to  several  govern menta." 

AlUfun .  Cotnui,  M. 

•  3.  Paid  in  or  as  tribute. 

"At  this  tuiub  my  tributiiry  tears  I  render." 

.sh:ikcsp.  :  Titu$  Andronicu*.  f. 

4.  Yiehling  supplies  of  anything;  serving 
to  form  or  make  up  a  greater  object  of  the 
same  kind. 

"  Poor  tributary  rivers." 

Ishaketp  .  Cj/Jnbeline,  It.  L 

B,  As  sitbf-tuntive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  individual  government 
or  state  which  pays  tribute  or  a  sliited  sum  to 
another,  whether  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
sulimission  or  dependence,  or  to  secure  pro- 
tection, or  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
peace. 

■•  But  whether  or  no  they  axe  tributaries  to  the 
Russians,  we  could  never  find  out  —Cook:  Third 
Vvu'tge,  bk.  vi.,  cb.  xi. 

2.  Geog. :  A  stream  widch  directly  or  in- 
directly contributes  water  to  another;  an 
atfluent. 

trib'-ute,  *  trlb-Ut,  s.  [Fr.  tribut,  from  Lali. 
(/•i/,(/^'i;i  =  tribute,  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  tri- 
butus,  i-a.  par.  of  tribuo  =  to  assign,  to  allot, 
to  pay.  from  (ri6u5  =  a  tribe  (q.v.);  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  tribitto.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  annual  or  stated  sum  of  money  or 
otlier  valuable  tbing  pan!  Viy  one  prince  or 
nation  to  anotlier.eitherasan  acknowledgment 
of  sulimission  and  dependence,  or  to  secure 
protection,  or  to  purchase  peace,  or  by  virtue 
of  some  treaty. 

"  Fi>rliedyn-e  tribulis  to  l»e  gouuu  to  the  eniperour 
and  setyn^e  that  himsilf  is  Crist  a  kyug.  —  »yc(i/fe  .■ 
luke  KXiiL 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  the  obligation 
to  pay  such  sum;  the  obligation  of  contri- 
buting :  as,  To  lay  a  country  under  tribute. 

•  3.  That  which  was  paid  by  a  subject  to 
the  sovereign  of  a  country  ;  a  tax. 

4.  A  personal  contribution;  something  given 
or  rontribiited  ;  anytliing  done  or  given  out  of 
devotion  or  as  due  nr  deserved  :  as,  a  tribut€ 
of  artecti'iii  or  of  respect. 

IL  Mining: 

1.  Work  performed  in  the  excavation  of  ore 
in  a  mine,  as  distinguislied  from  tul-woik, 
which  is  upon  the  non-metallireroiis  rock,  aa 
in  sinking  shafts  and  the  driving  of  adits  and 
drifts. 

"Swine  twelve  men  are  now  workiuv-  old  dump,  coo 
ceutrTiting  oU  tribute."— M one >i  .Market  tieneic.  Aug. 
29.  18  ■.^. 

2.  The  proportion  of  ore  which  the  tributer 
or  woikman  receives  for  his  labour. 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  w§,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore.  wol£  wdrk.  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure.  BLnite.  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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tribute -money,  s.  Money  paid  as  tri- 
bntf. 

•'  They  that  received  tribute-monetr."~.Maa.  xvU.  S. 

tribute-pitch,  s. 

Milling:  Tin*  limited  portion  of  a  lode 
whirl)  is  set  tn  a  company  of  tributers,  beyond 
which  they  are  not  lor  the  time  being  per- 
mitted to  work. 

•  trib'-Ute,  v.t.  [Tribute,  s.]  To  pay  as  tri- 
bute.   '  • 

■'  Tribtid'ig  most  prectoiia  mmiieiita  to  the  sceptre  of 
a  fun.'—  IVhttlovk  :  Mnniieri  of  the  En^Ush. 

trib-ut-er,  s.     [Eng.  tHbut{e);  -er.] 

Milling:  One  wlio  excavates  ore  from  a 
mine  ;  one  who  works  on  tribute. 

"The  tj-ibniera  work  only  at  tlie  extraction  of  ore. 
They  form  tbeuiselves  iuto  parties  who  Rgree  to  work 
a  portion  of  a  lode  for  a  ^iveu  time  In  the  beat  manner 
they  can,  receiving  aa  their  remuneration  a  certain 
portii>n  of  ttie  value  of  the  orea  i-aUed,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon."— CoMfH'*  Technical  Educator,  ill.  M. 

tri'-ca,  s.  [Probably  from  Lat.  (riCfE(pl.)=  0) 
tiirte's,  toys  ;  (2)  ve'xations,  perplexities,  from 
Trica,  an  unimportant  town  in  Apulia.] 

Bot. :  A  button-like  shield,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covereil  with  sinuous  concentric  fur- 
rows. It  occurs  in  Gyrophora,  a  genus  of 
Lichens.    Called  also  Gyroma. 

tri-cap'-su-lar,  a,  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
capsular  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Three-capsuled ;  having  three  capsules 
to  each  flower. 

tri-car-bal-lyl'-ic.  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
carbatlylic'.]    LGarballyuc-acid.] 

tri-car'-pol-lar-y,  a.  [Pref.  tH-,  and  Eng. 
carpdlary  (q.vj.J 

Bot.  (0/  a  pistil) :  Consisting  of  three  car- 
pels. 

tri-car'-pel-lite,  s.    [Tbicarpellites.J 

Palceubot.  :  Any  individual  of  tlie  genus 
Tricarpellites. 

tri-car-pel-li'-te5»  s.  [Pref.  tn- ;  Mod.  Lat. 
carpelhts  =  a  carpel,  and  sutf.  -ites.] 

Pahpobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits.  Capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  three-seeded,  de- 
hiscence septicidal.  Seeds  erect,  compressed 
from  back  to  face  ;  liilum  a  little  above  the 
base  of  the  seed.  Placenta  central,  triangu- 
lar, angles  tumid  near  the  base.  Seven  species 
have  been  described  from  the  London  Clay  of 
Slieppey.  (Dowerbank:  FossiU  of  the  Loudon 
Clay,  pp.  70-84.) 

trice,  trise,  v.t.  [Sw.  trissn=a,  sheave,  a 
pulley,  a  truckle  ;  triss  =  a  spiitsail-brace  ; 
Dan.  tridse  =  a  pulley ;  tridse  =  to  haul  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  to  trice  ;  Norweg.  triss, 
trissel  =  a  pulley,  or  sheave  in  a  block.] 

L  Ord.  Lanq. :  To  pull,  to  haul,  to  drag,  to 
tug.     {Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,443.) 

2.  Naut.  :  To  haul  or  tie  up  by  means  of  a 
small  rope ;  to  hoist 


tTi9e,  s.  [Sp.  tris  =  noise  made  by  the  break- 
ing of  glass,  a  trice,  an  instant ;  venir  en  un 
tris  =  to  come  in  an  instant ;  so  also  Port. 
(7-12=  the  sound  of  breaking  glass;  en  huu 
(ri2=ina  trice;  cf.  Scotch  in  a  crack.]  A 
very  short  time,  a  moment,  an  instant.  Now 
used  only  in  tlie  phrase,  in  a  trice ;  formerly, 
on  a  trice,  with  a  trice. 

"In  a  trice  the  tnmpike  men 
Their  gates  wide  upen  threw." 

Covjper:  John  QiXpin, 

•  tri-cen-nar'-i-oiis,   a.      [Lat.   tricennium 

=  a  period  of  thirty  years  :  (ricem  =  thirty, 
and  annus  =  0.  year.]  Pertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  period  of  thirty  years  ;  tricennial. 

•  tri-9en'-ni-al,  a.       [Lat.    tricennalis,   from 

tricennium  r=^  k  period  of  thirty  years.)  De- 
noting thirty,  or  what  pertains  to  that  num- 
ber ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  term  of 
thirty  years;  occurring  once  in  every  thirty 
years. 

tri-9en'-ten-ar-Sr.  tn-9Sn-ten'-ar-^,  s. 

&.  a.     [Lat.  tricenti  =  three  hundred.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  which  consists  of  or  comprehends 
three  hundred  ;  the  space  or  period  of  three 
hundred    years.      [See   extract    under   Ter- 

CENTARY.l 

2.  The  commemoration  of  any  event  which 


occurred  three  hundred  years  before  ;  a  ter- 
centenary :  aa,  tie  tricenteriary  of  Shake- 
speare's birth. 

B.  As  iuij. :  Relating  to  or  consistinc  of 
three  hundi-ed  ;  relating  to  three  hundicd 
years  :  as,  a  tricentenary  celebration. 

tri -9eps,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  =  three-headed  :  tri  = 
three,  and  caput  =  a  head.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Three-headed. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Anat.  :  A  muscle,  one  extremity  of  which 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  fasci*.  The  tri- 
ceps exteiisor  cubiti  occupies  the  whole  brachial 
region  ;  the  fasciae  unite  into  a  common  mas-s 
the  tendon  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  pos- 
teriorand  upper  part  of  the  olecranon,  a  bursa, 
however,  intervening.  Applied  also  to  the 
triceps  cruris  extensor. 

tri-9er-a'-ti-um  (or  ti  as  sbi),  s.  [Mc-d. 
Lat.,  from  Gr.  TpiKepaxos  {trikcratos}  =  thrte- 
horned  :  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  *cepas  (Jceras),  genit. 
iee'paT05  {keratos)  =  a  horn.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Diatomacese.  Frustules 
free,  valves  triangular,  areolar,  each  angle 
generally  with  a  minute  tooth  or  short  horn. 
KUtzing  describes  fourteen  sjieeies,  of  which 
Mr.  Smith,  author  of  the  British  Diatomaceie, 
regards  three  us  British,  Triceratium  J'aviis, 
T.  alternans,  marine,  aud  T.  striolatum  (?),  from 
brackish  water. 

trich-,  pre/.    [Tricho-.] 

trich-a-de'-ni-a,  s.  [Pref.  trich-,  and  Gr. 
a&^v  {aden)  =  a  gland.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Pangiaceee,  with  a  single 
species,  Trichadeuia  zeylanica,  the  Tettigaha 
or  Tettigass  of  Ceylon.  It  is  dicecious,  with 
alternate  oblong  leaves,  and  panicles  of  pale 
green  flowers.  The  fruits  are  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  contain  one  to  three  seeds, 
from  which  an  oil  is  obtained  useful  for  burn- 
ing, and  applied  externally  in  the  skin  dis- 
eases of  childi-en.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

tri-chal'-9ite,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  x^Ato? 
(c/ia/fcoi-)  =  brass,  copper,  and  sutf.  -i>f(JViiji.).] 
Min. :  A  hydrate<l  arsenate  of  copper,  occur- 
ring in  radiated  groups  on  tetiahedrite  at  the 
Turjinsk  mine,  Beresovsk,  Urals.  Hardness, 
2'5 ;  lustre,  silky ;  colour,  verdigris-green. 
Compos.  :  arsenic  acid,  38'73;  phosphoric  acid, 
0"67  ;  protoxide  of  copper,  44'19  ;  water,  U>*41 
=  100,  yielding  the  formula  SCuOAsOg+SHO. 

trich '-as,  s.  [Gr.  rpixd^  {trichas)  =  a  kind  of 
tliriish  or  fieldfare^ 

Ornith.:  Yellow-throat;  a  genus  of  Parinte, 
with  two  species.  Bill  somewhat  conic,  com- 
pressed, the  base  a  little  widened,  both  man- 
dibles equally  thick  ;  wings  short,  the  tirst 
and  second  quills  slightly  graduated,  tail 
rounded ;  feet  large,  slender ;  tarsus  long, 
middle  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  lateral 
toes  equal.  Trichas  perso7iatu9  is  the  Mary- 
land Yellow-throat. 

tri-chech'-i-dse.s.pL  [M.oA.hht.trichech^us); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irffc.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Pinnipedia,  with  a  single 
genus,  Tridiechus  (q.v.).  In  many  respects 
this  family  is  intermediate  between  the 
Otariidfe  and  the  Phocid*,  but  the  dentition 
is  abnormal.  The  upper  canines  are  deve- 
loped into  immense  tusks,  which  descend  a 
long  distance  below  the  under  jaw  ;  the  other 
teeth,  including  the  lower  canines,  are  much 
alike,  small,  single,  and  with  one  root;  the 
molars  with  flat  crowns.     [Trichechodon.] 

trich' -e -chine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichech(us) ; 
Eng.  surt.  -inc.]  Resembling  a  walrus;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  family  TrichecliidBe.  (See 
extract  under  Otarine.) 

tri-chech'-d-don,  s.   [Mod.  Lat.  trichecT^us) ; 

suff.  -odon.] 

PatfTont. :  A  genus  of  Pinnipedia,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  Europe,  apparently  nearly  allied 
to  Tridiechus  (q.v.). 

trich'-e-chus»  s.  [Gr.  rpix^^  (inches),  pi.  of 
^pt^  (thrix)  =  hair,  and  ex'u  (echo)  =  to  have.] 
1.  Zonl :  Walru.s(q.v.);  the  sole  genus  of  the 
family  TriehechifUe  (q.v.),  with  one  species. 
Tridiechus  rosmarus,  from  the  the  northern 
circumpolar  regions.  Some  zoologists  con- 
sider the  Walrus  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  be 
distinct  species  from  that  found  in  the  Nortli 
Pacific,  but  they  are  more  usually  classed  as 


varieties.  Head  round,  eyes  rather  small, 
mu/jle  short  and  bremd,  with  very  long,  slilf, 
bristly  whiskers  on  «ach  side;  fur  very  short 
and  adpretised ;  external  ears  absent;  titil 
very  rudimentary  ;  toes  sub-uquul.  On  land 
the  hind  k-et  are  turned  forwards  and  u-ied  id 
progression,  though  less  completely  Viian  in 
the  Otaiiida-. 

2.  Pala-out.:  From  the  Cromer  Forest-bed, 
and  the  po.st-Pliocene  of  North  America. 

trich-i-,  prt/.    [Tricho-.] 

trich'-i-a»  s.  [Mud.  Lat.,  from  flpif  {thrix\ 
genit.  Tp't\6s  (trichos)—  hair.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myxogastres  or  Gsstcro- 
mycetous  Fungi,  having  a  stalked  or  sessile, 
simple,  membranous  peridium  bursting  at  the 
sununit ;  spiral  threads,  which  carry  with 
them  the  spores.  Tlie  threads  and  .spores  are 
often  briglit  coloured.  Species  nuiueious, 
occurring  on  rotten  wood,  &c.  They  are  well 
represented  in  Europe. 

tri-chi'-a-sis,  s.  [Gr.  rptxiaa-i^  {trichiasis'y 
(See  def.)J 

Siirg.  d:  Pathol. :  The  growth  of  one  or  more 
of  the  eyelashes  in  a  wrong  direction,  ulti- 
mately bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  tlie  eyeball.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
natural  mode  of  growth,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  produced  by  a  disease  of  the  eyelid,  or  its 
inversion.  The  cure  is  8h)wly  and  steadily  to 
remove  each  eyelash  with  a  broad-pointed  and 
well-grooved  forceps,  and  tln-ii  repeatedly  ap- 
ply spirits  of  wine  to  the  place  to  destroy  the 
follicles. 

tri-chid'-i-um,  s.  [Latinised  dimin.  from 
Gr.  tJpif  {thnx},  genit.  rpixos  (trichos)  =.  a 
hair.] 

Bot. :  A  tender,  simple,  or  sometiniea 
branched  hair,  which  bears  the  spores  of  cer- 
tain fungals,  as  in  the  genus  Geastrum. 

tri-chil'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  7pi\a  (tricha)=U\  three 
jiarls,  rtferiing  to  the  ternary  division  of  the 
stigma  and  the  fruit.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trichiliea"  (q.v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  unequally  pinnate,  rarely 
trifuliolate  leaves;  flowers  in  axillary  pani- 
cles ;  calyx  four  or  five  cleft ;  petals  four  or 
five  overlapping  ;  stiunens  eight  or  ten,  united 
intf^atube  ;  fruit  capsular,  three-celled  ;  seeds, 
two  in  each  cell.  Known  species  about 
twenty,  the  majority  from  America,  the  re- 
mainder from  Africa.  The  bark  of  Trichdia 
evietica,  called  by  the  Arabs  Roka  and  Elc;iija, 
is  a  violent  jmrgative  and  emetic.  The  Arab 
women  mix  the  fruits  with  the  perfumes  used 
for  washing  their  hair;  the  seeds  are  made 
into  an  ointment  with  sesamum  oil,  and  u.scd 
as  a  remedy  for  the  itch.  •  T.  catharticu  ia 
also  a  purgative.  T.  moscluxta,  a  Jamaica  plant, 
has  an  odour  of  musk  wood.  7'.  Caiigoa,  now 
Muschoxylon  Catigoa,  tlie  Caatigua  of  Brazil, 
stains  leather  a  bright  yellow. 

tri-chil-i-e'-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trickili(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Me'haceae,  having  the  em* 
bryo  without  albumen. 

tri-Chi-na,  s.  [Mod.  hai.,  from  Gr.  OpC^ 
(thrix),  genit.  rpixos  (trichos)  =  a  hair.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Nematoidea,  established  by 
Owen  for  the  reception  of  the  minute  spiml 
ttesli-worm,  ThchiiuL  spiralis,  discovered  in 
human  muscle  by  Sir  James  Paget,  in  lt>35, 
when  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, London. 
Mr.  Hilton,  of 
G  u  J' '  s ,  had 
previously 
noticed  gritty 
particles  in 
human  mus- 
cle, and  recog- 
nized them  as 
the  results  f'f 
jiarasites,  af- 
t  e  r  w  a  r  fi  s 
shown  (by 
Owen)  to  be 
young  trichi- 
nje.  The  tri- 
chime  met  with  in  human  musde  are  minute 
immature  worms,  spirally  coiled  in  small 
oval  cysts,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
measuiing  ,j^  inch  in  length  and  yi^  '"''^ 
in  breadth.      Sometimes  the  worms  are  not 
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»,  m.  Band^  of  muicle ;  t.  Wonn 

coileti  up  in  capsule  or  cyat. 


hSil.  ho^ :  poiit,  Jrf^l :  oat,  5eU,  chorus.  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhim.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sUus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d?L 
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encysted,  and  measure  r^  ineh  in  length  and^J^j 
Inch  in  breadth.  The  mature  and  repiodueti\e 
trichina  inhabit  the  intestinal  canal  of  mam- 
mals, including  man,  and  live  fur  four  or  live 
weeks,  attaining  ability  to  reproduce  on  the 
second  day  of  their  introduction.  The  male  is 
aliuut  t\  and  the  female  i  inch  Iciig.  The 
eggs  are  hatched  within  the  female,  and  as 
suun  as  the  embryos  are  expelled  they  bore 
their  way  into  the  muscles,  and  there  in  about 
fourteen  days  assume  the  form  known  as  Tri- 
china spiralis,  often  setting  up  trichiniasis 
(q.v.).  Thus  the  only  way  in  which  trichinae 
can  get  into  the  human  system  is  by  being 
swallowed  alive  with  pieces  of  irnperfectly- 
couked  muscle  in  which  they  are  encysted. 
The  pig  is  the  great  source  of  infection  to 
man,  as  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  presence 
of  encysted  trichin*.  Adult  trichinte  do,  or 
may,  infest  the  intestinal  canal  of  all  animals 
in  the  muscles  of  which  the  hirval  forms 
have  been  found.  These  are,  besides  man, 
the  pig,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  hedge- 
hog, mole,  and  badger. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trichina  [1] ; 
a  fleshworm.  (In  this  sense  there  is  a  plural 
form,  tri-ckV -Tue.) 

trl-Cbi'-nal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichitria);  Eng. 
8utl\  -al.)  of  or  belonging  to  the  trichina  or 
to  trichinosis. 

"  Whiiat  Virchow  was  the  first  to  rear  and  recoznize 
sexually  mature  iutestiual  tricliiiix  ia  a  Jog.  it  yet 
reuiaiued  lor  Zeuker  to  ujitD  up  a  uew  epoch  lu  the 
records  of  trichinal  discovery,  by  a  complete  diagnosis 
of  the  terrible  disease  which  these  parasites  are  cap- 
able of  produciug  in  the  human  frame."— ^wa in  ; 
Diet.  Med.  (ed.  l8S3f,  p.  1.656. 

tricli-i-ni  ~a-sis,  trichi-no'-sis,  s.  [Mod. 
Jjat.,  from  trichina  (q.v.).] 

Path. :  Fleshworra  disease  ;  a  morbid  con- 
dition produced  by  the  ingestion  of  food  con- 
taining Trichina  spiralis  in  large  quantity. 
The  first  recorded  case  occurred  in  the  Dresden 
Hospital  in  1860,  but  the  disease  must  have 
existed  long  before,  though  its  cause  and 
nature  were  unknown.  The  tiret  symptoms  are 
prostrationandgeneraiindispositiou  ;  jiainand 
slitTness  of  the  limbs  follow,  commonly  with 
constipation,  but  in  some  cases  with  severe 
diarrhcea  ;  then  in  favourable  cases  the  gastric 
symptoms  aljate  and  the  muscular  pains  di- 
minish. In  unfavourable  cases  the  diarrhcea 
becomes  very  severe,  and  pneumonia  often 
supervenes.  Death  may  occur  as  early  as  the 
fifth  and  as  late  as  the  forty-second  day  of  the 
disease.  Epidemics  have  occurred  in  Ger- 
many; one  at  Hettstadt  in  1863  aflected  158 
persons,  of  whom  twenty-eight  died.  A  slight 
outbreak  of  trichiniasis  occurred  at  New  York 
in  1S64. 

tri-Chi'-ni^ed,    a.      [Mod.    Lat.    trichin(a); 
Kng.  suff.  -ticrf.]    Infested  with  trichinfe. 
*•  The  ingestion  of  badly  trichiniud  meat"— Ouotn .' 
Did.  Med.  (eil.  laSH,  p.  1,6ST. 

tri-chi'-nous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trichin(a) ; 
Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.'\  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  trichinae. 

trich'-ite,  s.  [Gr./pt'f  {thrix),  genit  rptxos 
{trichos)  —  a  hair  ;  snff.  -ite  {Petrol.).'\ 

Petrol. :  A  name  applied  to  certain  micro- 
scopic capillary  forms  of  uncertain  nature, 
frequently  met  with  in  vitreous  or  semi- 
vitreous  rocks.  They  occur  curved  or  bent, 
and  in  aggregated  groups. 

tri-Clli'-tes,  s.  [Or.  epi$  (thrix),  genit.  Tpi'xo? 
((ncftos)  =  hair;  snfT.  -ites.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Pinna,  with  five 
species,  from  the  Oolite  of  England  and  ' 
France.  Shell  thick,  iuequivalve,  somewhat 
irregular,  margins  wavy.  Full-grown  indi- 
viduals are  supposed  to  have  measured  a  yard 
across  ;  fragments  an  ineh  or  more  in  thick- 
ness are  common  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills. 

tridi-i-ur'-a,  s.    [Trichiurus.] 

Entom,.:  A  genus  of  Bombycida?,  the  male 
with  pectinated,  the  female  with  ciliated  an- 
tfiime.  The  aUlomen  sliglitly  tufted,  that 
of  the  male  bifid  ;  the  wings  in  both  sexes 
densely  clothed  with  scales.  Trichivra  era- 
twiji  is  the  Pale  oak-eggar.  It  is  gray  with  a 
black  band  ;  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
across  the  expanded  wings.  The  larva  feeds 
on  hawthorn,  sloe,  and  sallow.  Not  common 
in  Britain. 

trich-l-ur-ich'-th^S,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tricU- 
vr{Hs\  and  Or.  ix^vq  (ickthus)  =  a  fish.]    [Tri- 
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trich-i-iir'-i-dae,  s.  pL  [Mod.  ■  Lat.  trkhi- 
uixus) ;  Lat.  feui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcB.] 

1.  Ichlhy.  :  Tlie  single  recent  family  of  Tri- 
chiurifnrmes  (q.v.),  with  nine  genera,  from 
tri'picul  and  sub-trM|.ical  seas.  Some  of  them 
are  surface-fislies,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coiist,  whilst  utliers  desceud  to  moderate 
depths,  but  all  are  powerful  and  rapacious. 

2.  Pal(vo7it.  :  The  family  is  first  represented 
in  the  Chalk  of  Lewes  and  Mae.stricht.  He- 
mitliyrsites  and  Trichiurichthys,  allied  to 
Tliyi  sites  ami  Trirhiurus,  but  covered  with 
scales,  are  from  the  Miocene  of  Licata,  where 
a  species  of  Lepidopus  also  occurs. 

trich-i-iir-i-for'-me?,  a.  pi  {Mod.  Lat. 
trichturiis  (q.v.),  and  Lat. /onrwt  =  form,  ap- 
pearance.] 

h-hthy. :  A  division  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes,  with  two  families,  Trichinridae*  and 
Fakf  orliyncliidae.  Body  elongate,  compressed, 
or  band-like  ;  mouth-cleft  wide,  with  strong 
teeth  ;  spinous  and  soft  poitions  of  dorsal  and 
anal  nf  nearly  equal  extent,  long,  many-rayed, 
sometimes  termmuting  in  finlets ;  caudal 
forked,  if  present. 

trich  i-iir'-us,  s.  [Pref.  tridii-,  and  Gr. 
ovpfi  (oura)  —  a  tail.] 

Ichthy. :  Hair-tails ;  the  type-genus  of  Trichi- 
urids,  with  six  species,  belon-ing  to  the 
tropical  marine  fauna,  but  occasionally  carried 
by  currents  to  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
Body  band-like,  tapering  to  a  fine  point ; 
dorsal  extending  whole  lengtli  of  the  body, 
ventrals  reduced  to  a  pair  of  scales  or  entirely 
absent,  anal  rudimentary;  long  fangs  in  jaws, 
teeth  on  palatine  bones. 

tricli-6-,  trich-J-,  trich-,  pre/.    [Gr.  epi$ 

i^thnx),  genit.  Tpi\bs  {trichus)  =  hair.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  hair;  having  processes 
more  or  less  resembling  hair. 

tricli-d-9eph'-a-lii8,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  (ter^oAij  {kephalc)  —  the  head.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Nematoidea,  comprising 
forms  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  body  is  fili- 
form, terminating  in  a  point.  Trichoceplialus 
dispar  affects  man,  and  resides  chiefly  in  the 
cjecura,  but  rarely  causes  serious  mischief. 
It  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inclies  in  length  ;  the  male  is  smaller  than 
the  female,  and  has  the  t.iil  spirally  contorted. 
T.  a_^nis,  a  closely  allied  species,  infesting 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  has  been  known  to 
produce  serious  irritation  of  the  intestines. 

trich-d-^y'-clus,  s.  <Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
(cukAos  (kuklos)=  a  circle.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having 
the  spines  elongated  like  bristles. 

trich' -O-^y St,  «.  fPref.  tricho-^  and  Eng. 
cyst{<\.\.).} 

Biol.  {PL):  The  name  given  to  microscopic 
vesicular  bodies  in  the  internal  lamina  of  the 
cortical  layer  in  certain  of  the  Infusoria. 
They  are  capable  of  emitting  thread-like  fila- 
ments, probably  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes,  and  in  many  respects  they  closely 
resemble  the  thread-cells  of  the  Coelenterata. 

trl-ChO'-d^  s.  [Gr.  Tptx^fiT)?  (trichodes)  = 
like  hair,  hairy,  fine  as  a  hair.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ophryoglenidae.  An 
ovate  furrow  leading  to  the  mouth,  with  a 
vibratile  flap  on  its  inner  wall.  Common  in 
putrid  infusions. 

trich-o-dec'-tef,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
6r}KTT}<;  {(li'ktes)  —  a  biter ;  &dKi'io  (dakno)  ~  to 
bite. ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Mallophaga,  family 
Philopteridae.  Known  species  ten,  pai-asitic 
upon  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  cat,  tlie  weasel, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  deer,  and  the  horse. 
Trichodectes  lotus  is  common  on  jnippies. 

trich -o-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr, 
fitpjua  {derma)  =  skin.] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Trichodermaceas 
(q.v.).  Peridium  roundish,  composed  of  inter- 
wiiveii,  ramified,  septate  filaments;  spores 
minute,  conglobated,  then  heaped  together. 
T.  viride  grows  on  fallen  trees. 

*trich-6-der-ma'-9e-se,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat 
trichoderm(a) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -aceir.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  formerly  placed  in  Gastro- 
mycetes,  now  merged  in  Mucorini  (q.v.). 


tri-cho'-de^,  s.    [Trichoda.] 

Entom.  :  A  genua  cjf  Tillidie.  Trichodet  apt- 
arius  {=,  {Clems  upiurius)  is  a  gieat  foe  of 
hive  bees.    It  occurs  in  Britain. 

trich-o-des'-ma,  «.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
6e<TfL6i(de^mos)  =  a  bond.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cynoglosseee.  Corolla 
sub-rotate,  with  the  throat  naked ;  antliere 
exserted,  with  pointed  awns  made  to  adhere 
together  by  means  of  hairs,  flants  from 
India,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  of  Trichodesma  indicum  is  given 
in  snake-bites,  and  is  considered  a  diuretic, 
a  blood  purifier,  and  a  cooling  medicine.  Thia 
and  T.  zeylaniciim  are  used  exlernally  as 
emollient  poultices.  The  leaves  of  T.  ajri- 
canum,  which  grows  in  tlie  Punjaub  and 
Scinde,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  are  diuretic 

trich-d-de;f'-nu-um,  5.  [Pret  triclw-t  and 
Gr.  &€<Tfi,\.ov{desniion)  ~  a  bond.] 

Bot. :  Sea-dust,  a  genus  of  Oscillatoridse. 
Microscopic  alg*.  the  short  threads  of  which 
are  collected  in  little  fascicles  which  float  and 
form  ascum  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Ehren- 
berg  and  Dupiint  found  that  they  produced  the 
red  colour  over  large  tracts  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Darwin  and  Hinds  found  them  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  they  have  also  been 
observed  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  Elirenbcrg  re- 
cognizes two  species,  Trichodesmium  ehreri' 
bergii  and  T.  hindsii.  Both,  when  young,  are 
blood-red,  though  the  first  becomes  green 
when  old.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  may 
not  be  specifically  distinct. 

trich-o-di'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  dpi^  {thrix),  genit.  rpixos  {trichos)  =  a 
hair.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Urceolariidae,  with  five 
species  from  salt  and  fresh  water ;  all  paia- 
sitic.  Animalcules  free-swiniming,  elastic, 
changeable  in  shape  ;  oral  aperture  terminal, 
posterior  extremity  discoidal,  but  ciliated; 
contractile  vesicle  spherical,  near  termination 
of  pharynx. 

trich-o-di'-o-don,  s.  fPref.  tricho-,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  diodon  (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Tetrodontina,  having 
the  erectile  spines  on  the  body  reduced  to 
delicate  hairs. 

tri-cho -di-um,  s.     [Trichoda.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agrostis,  haviag  the 
upper  empty  glume  smaller  than  the  lower 
one,  and  the  palea  minute  or  wanting.  There 
are  two  British  species,  Agrostis  canina  and 
A.  setacea. 

trlch'-d-don,  s.    [Pref.  tricJio-,  and  Gr.  ftfiou's 

{odous),  genit.  u56ctos  (odontos)  ■=.  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Trachinina,  with  one 
species  from  Kamlchatka. 

trich  d-gas'-ter,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
ya<TTT}p  {gaster)  —  the  belly.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthici,  from  the 
rivers  of  Bengal.  It  differs  from  Ospliro- 
menns  (q.v.)  in  having  the  ventral  fins  re- 
duced to  a  single  filament. 

trich-i-gas'-tre^,  s.  pi  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  yacTTop  (gaster),  genit.  yatrrpoi;  {gastros)  ^ 
the  belly.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Gasteromycetes.  The 
leathery  peiidiuni  breaks  when  mature,  emit- 
ting a  pulverulent  mass  of  spores  and  fila- 
ments, witliout  a  central  column.  It  contains 
the  Puft'- tails  and  one  or  two  species  of  escu- 
lent fungi. 

trich-6g'-en-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
yfi'vdtii  (gennao)  =  to  produce.]  Promoting 
the  growth  of  hair. 

trich  -  6  -  glos- si  -  dee,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat. 

trichogloss{us)  ;  Lai.  leni.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

Orniih.  :  In  Reichenow's  classification,  a 
family  of  Psittaci  (q.v.).  Wallace  also  con- 
siders the  group  to  form  a  family,  and  makes 
it  consist  of  six  genera,  with  fifty  species. 
These  birds  are  exclusively  confined  to  tJie 
Australian  region. 

trich  -  d  -  glos  -  si- nse*  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trichogloss(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -irue.) 

Oniith.  :  Brusli-tongned  Panot-s  ;  a  sub- 
family of  Psittacidie(q.v.).  This  group  diff^ers 
greiitly  in  its  extent  in  various  classifica- 
tions,     [NE.-5T0R[D^.] 


lato,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  father ;  we.  wet.  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciir^  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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Their  plumage  is  very  beautifully  coloured, 
and  they  are  mostly  found  in  Australia  and 
the  Moluccas,  some  few  species  extending 
through  the  islands  of  the  Pacitic. 

tfich-d-glos'-sus,  s.     [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 

yAwffcra  (ghhsu)  =  tlie  tongue.] 

Oniith. :  Tlie  type-gemis  of  Triehoglossidse 
or  Trichoglossinse,  with  twenty-nine  spt-cies, 
ran^'ing  over  the  whole  of  the  Austro-Malay 
and  Australian  sub-regions,  and  to  the  Society 
Islands.  They  have  an  extensile  brush-tipped 
tougue,  adapted  to  extract  the  nectar  and 
pollen  from  howers. 

tricll'-6-g^Tie,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  yuwj 
(pu»i")  =  a  woman.] 

Bot. :  A  hair-like  cell,  to  which  tlie  anthero- 
xooids  in  the  Rose-spored  Algals  attach  them- 
selves and  transfer  their  contents. 

tlioh-d-log'-iO-al,  a.  [Eng.  trickolng(y) ; 
-icaL]    Of  or  pertaining  to  trichology  (q.v.). 

*•  There  is.  It  appears,  a  Britiah  Trichological  As- 
Bociiiticu.  whose  preaiiieiit  deliNrrcd  the  ailtlresa : 
and  there  is  going  to  be,  if  it  cau  be  got  up,  B  hospital 
for   tijo  treatii  )ut  of  hair  diseaaea."  —  Daily  Aeiog, 

Oct  2s.  isar. 

tpi-chol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  trichologiy);  -ist.] 
One  who  niakt^s  a  scientiHc  study  of  hair. 

"  Yesterday  evening,  at  the  St  James's  Restaafant, 
the  Trichoiogifti  met  for  the  second  time  in  Council. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  these  eeutlemen  are 
not  interested  in  discuveriug  a  remedy  (or  trichinosis 
in  pips,  but  lor  baldness  in  humau  kind."—  Echo, 
Oct.  23,  1887. 

tri-ch6r-6-gy»  s.  [Pref.  tricho-j  and  Gr. 
Aovo?  {logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The  study  of 
human  hair,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
baldness. 

■'  .\  lecture  was  delivered  last  night  in  St.  James's 
Hall  on  tbe  striking  subject  of  Trichology  and  Bald- 
ness.' ■  —Daily  2iew»,  Oct  28,  1887. 

trich-O-lo'-m^,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr.  Adi/ia 
(iuHiH)  =  tlie  hem,  fringe,  or  border  of  a  robe.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agaricus.  Spores  white ; 
the  point  of  attat-hinent  of  the  gills  to  the 
stem  sinuated.  Trickoloma  ga7nbosus{=  Aga- 
ricus gamhosns)  is  the  St.  George's  Agaric, 
and  one  of  the  best  among  the  edible  species. 

tri-cho'-ma,  5.    [Trichome.] 

tri-cli6in'-a-ne§,  s.     [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 

fiaiof  =  few,  scanty.] 
Boia  ny: 

1.  Bristle-fern  ;  a  genus  of  Hymenophyl- 
leae.  Sori  marginal,  axile,  or  terminal;  cajt- 
Bules  upon  an  elongated  receptacle  within  a 
cylindrical  or  sub-urceolate  one-leaved  invo- 
lucre of  the  same  texture  as  the  frond,  and 
opening  above  ;  veins  forked.  Known  species, 
seventy-eight,  chiefly  from  warm  countries. 
One,  rru-/ioj?ian£srarfica7is,  the  Rooting  Bristle- 
fern,  is  British.  The  rootstock  is  creeping  ;  the 
frond,  which  is  from  five  to  twelve  inches 
long,  is  twice  or  thrice  pinnatifid.  Found  in 
Wales  and  in  Ireland,  near  Killarney  and 
"Wicklow,  but  is  rare. 

2.  A  common  name  for  Asplenium  tricho- 


trich-o-man'-i-dsB,  s.  jil.  [Mod.  'Ls.t.  tricho- 
vuni{p:>);  I>at.  fem.  pi.  a'lj.  suff.  -ida:] 
Bi<t. :  A  family  of  Jiingernianniaceie. 

trich-d-xna-ni'-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tricho- 
man(,es);  sutT.  -itcs.] 

PalcFohot.  :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  apparently 
akin  to  Trichoniaiies.  From  the  Devonian  of 
Britain  and  North  America. 

tri-chom'-a-tose,  a.  [Trichoma.]  Matted 
or  agglutinattHl  together  ;  atlected  with  trich- 
oma.    (Said  of  hair.) 

trich'-oxne,  tri-cho'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Tpix'^fia 
(^trichoma)  =  a  growth  of  liuir.] 

1.  Bolany: 

(1)  The  filamentous  thallus  of  Algals  like 
Conferva. 

(2)  (PI):  Hairs  on  roots,  underground 
Bteins,  the  bases  of  leaf-stalks,  ire. 

2.  Pathol.:  Plica  Pulonica  (q.v.). 

trich-d-mdn'-as,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  monas  (q.v.).  j 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Trimastigids  (q.v.).  En- 
dopMrasitic  animalcules,  free-awiniming,  soft 
and  plastic,  ovate  or  suhfusiforni,  bearing  at 
the  anterior  extremity  two  long  sub-equal 
flagella,  a  supplementary  flagellum  depending 
from    the    posterior    extremity.      There   are 


three  species  :  Trichomonas  batrachorum,  from 
the  intestinal  canal  of  the  ci'mumn  fvog  and 
toad  ;  T.  limacis,  from  the  intestinal  canal  <if 
Umax  a.ortotw,  the  Gray  Slug  ;  and  T.  la- 
gitudis,  discovered  by  Dujardin  in  humau 
vaginal  mucus. 

trich-o-m^c'  ter-iis,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  fivKTTjp  {mukter)  =  the  nose.  ] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  SiluriMw,  sub-family 
Opisthopterse.  They  are  small  South  American 
fislies,  and  many  of  the  species  are  found  at 
altitudes  up  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

trich-o-ne'-ma,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
tTJiua  (ue>na)=  thread,  yarn.] 

1.  Bo(. :  Agenusof  IridaceEe.  Leaves  radical, 
slender;  perianth,  single,  i)etaloid,  deeply  cleft 
into  six  segments,  the  tube  shorter  than  the 
limb.  Stamens  three,  tilaments  hairy  ;  siigmas 
three,  slender,  bipartite;  capsule  ovoid. three- 
lobed  ;  seeds  globcise.  Known  species,  twenty- 
one,  chiefly  from  Southern  Europe.  One,  Tri- 
chonevia  Columnf.8,  asmall  bulbous  plant,  with 
a  single-flowered  scape  of  pale  bluish-purple 
and  yellow  flowers,  is  a  native  of  Dawlish, 
Guernsey,  and  Jersey.  Trichonevw.  tdule  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  Socotm. 

2.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trifhonemidge 
(q.v.).  Animalcules  more  or  less  ovate, 
elastic,  and  changeable  in  form  ;  oral  aper- 
ture distinct,  at  the  base  of  the  flagellum. 
There  is  one  species,  Trichonema  hirsuta,  from 
fresh  water. 

trxch-o-ne'-mi-dse,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  tricho- 
nemia):  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida:.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Cilio-Flagellate  Infusoria, 
Animalcules  free-swimming,  with  a  single 
terminal  flagellum,  the  remainder  of  the 
cuticular  surface  more  or  less  completely 
clothed  with  cilia.  There  are  two  genera, 
Trichonema  and  Mitophora. 

trich-^nd'-ti-dse,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  tricho- 
notiiis);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  auff".  -Wo*.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Acanthopterygian 
Fishes,  division  Blenniiformes.  Tliey  are 
small  carnivorous  fishes,  of  which  only  two 
species  are  known,  each  constituting  a  genus  ; 
Trichonotvs  setigerus,  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
having  some  of  the  anterior  dorsal  rays  jto- 
longed  into  filaments,  and  Hemeroaxtes  acan- 
thovhynchus,  from  New  Zealand,  sometimes 
found  far  out  at  sea  on  the  surface. 

trich-o-nd'-tuB,  s.     [Pref.   tricho-,  and  Gr. 
fwTOs  (nOtos)  =  the  back.]    [Trichonotid*.] 

trich-o-nyni'-plia,    5.      [Pref.   tricho-,  and 
Lat.  nyvipha  =  a  pupa,  a  chrysalis.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Trichonymphidae 
(q.v.).  Animalcules  exceedingly  flexible  and 
elastic,  often  convolute,  mostly  separable  into 
two  distinct  regions,  consisting  of  a  smaller 
ovate  head-like  portion  and  a  larger  more  or 
less  inflated  body.  There  is  one  species,  Tri- 
chonympha  agilis,  endoparasitic  within  the 
intestines  of  wliit*  ants. 

trich-o-nym'-phi-dsB,  $.  pi  [Mod.  Vjat. 
trichonyinph^a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool.':  A  family  of  Holotrichous  Infusoria, 
witli  three  genera  :  Trichonympha,  Pyrsonema, 
and  Dinenympha.  Animalcules  freely  motile, 
but  rarely  swimming,  their  movements  being 
contined  to  twisting  and  writhing  motions ; 
cuticular  surface  ciliate,  accompanied,  appa- 
rently, in  some  instances,  by  an  undulating 
membrane.  Occurring  as  endoparasites  in  cer- 
t;iin  neuropterous  insects. 

tri-choph'-or-um,  s.    [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
tpopoi;  {pharos)  ^  bearing.] 

Bot.  :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

trich-dph'-ry-?.,  s.      [Pref.   trich-,  and  Gr. 
6<^pu«  (ophrus)  —  the  eyebrow.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Suctorial  TentacuHfera. 
Animalcules  without  a  lorica,  ovate  or 
elongate,  temporarily  affixed  in  a  sessile 
manner  to  various  objects  without  the 
medium  of  a  pedicle  ;  tentacles  suctorial,  va- 
riously distributed.  There  are  two  species  : 
Trichophrya  epistylidiSy  living  on  freshwater 
plants,  and  T.  digilata,  parasitic  on  fresh- 
water Entomostraca. 

tri  -  chop'- ter  -  a,  s.pl.     [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  TrTtpoi-  {ptfroii)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  Caddis-flies  ;  a  group  or  Bub-order 
of  Neuroi^tera,  with  close  atfinity  to  the  Lejii- 
doptera,  through  some  of  the  lower  forms  of 


that  order.  They  are  gronjied  in  two  divi- 
sions: (1)  Ina'(|uipalpia,  with  three  families, 
Fhrygaiieida-,  Linniophilidie,  and  Sericostom- 
ida;;  (2).-Equipaipia,  with  four  famiiifs,  Lepto- 
ceriiiie,  Hydnip.s.Nchida-,  Uliyacophilida-,  and 
Uydrophilid*.  they  are  for  the  most  part 
motli-like  insects,  having  a  smallisli  head, 
with  the  moutli  downwards,  and  usually  three 
ocelli  at  the  vertex  ;  antenna?  bristle-shaped, 
generally  long,  the  first  joint  thicker  than  the 
rest,  and  more  or  less  hemispherical ;  hind 
wings  wider,  shorter,  and  more  rounded  than 
the  anterior,  neuration  comparatively  simple, 
surface  of  wings  generally  clothed  with  hairs, 
\^  hich  sometimes  simulate  scales.  In  the  males 
of  a  few  species  the  hinder  wings  are  rudi- 
mentary, and  in  one  genus,  Enoicyla,  the 
females  are  almost  destitute  of  wings.  Coxse 
large  and  conical,  meeting  in  the  tniddle  line 
of  the  body ;  tibije  spurred  at  the  apex,  and 
generally  also  in  the  middle.  The  larvce  have 
well-developed  thoracic  legs  and  anal  ho{)k8, 
but  no  pro-legs  ;  they  live  in  tubes  composed 
of  various  materials  by  different  sjiecies  ;  the 
pupa  lies  free  in  the  case,  or  sometimes  in  a 
special  cocoon,  and  is  only  active  just  befora 
its  metamorjtliosis. 

tri-chop'-ter-an,  $.  [Trichoptera.]  On« 
of  the  Trichoptera  ;  a  caddis-fly. 

tri -chop '-'ter-OUS,  a.  [Trichoptera.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Trichoptera  (q.v.). 

tri-chop-ter-y&'-i-dBB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trichopteryx,  genit.  trichopt€ryg{is);  Lat.  fem, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga,  with  ten 
genera.  Oblong  or  oval  beetles,  pubescent; 
or  polished  ;  antennee  with  eleven  joints,  tho 
last  three  constituting  a  club ;  tarsi  three- 
jointed  ;  elytra  sometimes  short ;  wings  fea- 
ther-shaped, sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent. 

tri-chdp'-ter-jnc»  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
■rTT€pv$  {pterux)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  family  of  Trichoptery- 
gidae,  with  twenty -seven  or  more  British 
species.  The  minutest  of  all  known  beetles, 
some  of  them  only  a  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  They  are  found  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  the  litter  of  old  haystacks,  under 
manure  heaps,  &c. 

trich-o-pyr'-ite  (yr  as  ir),  s.   [Pref.  tricfto-t 
and  Eng.  jiyrite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Millerite  (q.v.). 

tri'-chord,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  chord 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  suhstantlve : 

Music:  An  instrument  with  three  strings 
or  chords. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  or  characterized  b7 
three  strings  or  chords, 

trichord-pianoforte,  5.  A  pianoforte 
having  three  strings  to  each  note  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  compass. 

trich-d-san'-thes,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and  Gr. 
di/^os  (o«^/ios)=  a  blossom,  a  flower.  Named 
from  the  beautifully-fringed  tlowers.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbiteae.  Trailing  or 
climbing  plants,  with  twice-  or  thrice-cleft 
tendrils ;  cordate,  entire,  or  three  to  tive- 
lobed  leaves,  and  moncecious  flowers,  the 
males  in  racemes,  the  females  generally  soli- 
tary. The  fruit  is  either  very  long  or 
roundish.  Trichosaiithes  colubrina,  the  Ser- 
]»ent  Cucumber,  or  the  Viper  Gourd,  from 
Central  Amerira,  has  f^^^it  six  or  more  feet 
long,  when  half  ripe  streaked  with  green, 
when  fully  ripe  orange  yellow.  T.  anguina, 
a  native  of  India  or  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
resembles  it,  but  the  fruits  are  only  about 
three  feet  long.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  E;ist 
for  the  fruit,  which  is  cooked  and  eaten  in 
curry;  its  seeds  are  considered  a  cooling 
medicine.  Most  of  the  other  species  have 
short  fruits.  Those  of  T.  cvcutTierina,  wild 
in  India,  are  oblong  and  only  two  or  three 
inches  long  by  one  to  one  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter. The  unripe  fruit  is  very  bitter,  but 
is  eaten  by  the  Hindoos  in  their  curries.  It 
is  used  medicinally  as  a  laxative,  its  seeds 
as  antifebrile  and  anthelmintic,  and  the  ox- 
pressed  juice  of  the  leaves  as  an  emetic.  The 
fruit  of  T.  dioica  is  eaten  in  Imlia.  It  is 
also  used  medicinally.  The  large  tubers  of  T. 
cordnta  are  considered  in  India  tonic,  and  tha 
root  and  stem  of  T.  palviataare  used  in  diseases 
of  cattle,  as  intlaiiimation  of  tlie  lungs,  &c. 


boil,  b^ :  poilt,  J6^1 ;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    ph  =  ^ 
-cian.    tian  ~  siia  1.    -tion,  -sion  =  8hun;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhan.    -ciotts,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shos,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tri-cho'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Tpixwcts  (trichosis)  ^  & 
making  or  being  hairy.] 

Pathol.  :  A  name  given  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  Tinea  totumratis. 

trich-os'-to  ma,  5.  [Pt-ef.  tricko-,  and  Gr. 
oTojua  {stoma)  —  tlie  mouth.] 

1.  Entxjm.  :  A  i^eiius  of  Trichoptera.  Mitxil- 
l;iry  palpi  tliree-juiiited  in  the  iiialu,  the  ter- 
luinal  joint  stout  ami  more  densely  clutlted 
w  itli  hair  at  the  apex  tlian  at  the  base. 

2.  Ornilh. :  A  genus  of  Timeliida;,  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Africa. 

trich-o-Sto'-me-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tricho- 
stomum ;  Lat.  luasc.  pi.  adj.  sutt.  -et.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Mitsses.  Peristome  with 
thirty  filiform  teeth,  often  arrangeil  in  pairs, 
and  souietiines  twisted.  Found  in  Europe, 
often  in  liigh  latitudes. 

tricli'Os'-td-muin,  s.    [Teichostoma.] 

Bot.:  A  typical  genua  of  Trichostomei. 
Teeth  stiuiglit.  Known  species  nine.  They 
grow  on  the  ground  and  on  stones. 

trxcb-o-thal'-a-mus,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-,  and 
Gr.  eaAatxo'i  (thitlaiiws)  =■  a  laed-chamber.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  of  the  genus  Potentilla. 
Shrubby  species.  Petals  five,  orbicular,  yel- 
low ;  achenes  many,  hairy,  on  a  very  hispid 
receptacle.  One  European  Bpecies,  i'otentilla 
fruticoMo. 

tri-cbot'-o-mous,  a.     [Trichotomy.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  divisions  always  in  threes. 

tri-chot'-o-my,  5.  [Gr.  rpixa  (tricha)  =  three- 
fold, and  Tofiri  ltovii)=&  cutting.]  Division 
into  tliree  parts. 

'■  Bome  disturb  the  order  of  nature  by  dichotomies, 
trichotomies,  seveus,  twelves." — tt'atti. 

trich-ot'-ro-pis,  s.  [Pref.  tricho-^  and  Gr. 
Tp6ni<;  {tropis)  =  a  ship's  keel.] 

Zool.  £  PaUeont. :  A  genus  of  Muricidae,  with 
fourteen  recent  species,  widely  distributed  in 
Arctic  and  boreal  seas.  Shell  thin,  umbili- 
cated,  spirally  fujrowed;  the  ridges  with 
epidermal  fringes ;  columella  obliquely  trun- 
cated ;  operculum  lamellar ;  animal  with  short, 
broad  head,  tentacles  distant,  eyes  in  the 
middle ;  proboscis  long,  retractile.  One  fossil 
species,  from  the  Miocene  of  Britain. 

tn'-chro-ism,  s.  [Gr.  rpeU  (treis)  =  three, 
and  XP^^  (chroa)  =  colour.] 

Crystallog. :  The  property  possessed  by  some 
cr>  stals  of  exhibiting  different  colours  in  three 
different  directions  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

tHch'-ys,  5.  [Pref.  trick;  and  Gr.  Cs  (hus)  = 
a  swine.] 

Zool. ;  A  genus  of  Hystricinse,  with  one 
species,  Trichys  Upurif,  from  Borneo.  It  re- 
sembles Atherura  externally,  but  differs  in 
many  cranial  characters. 

trick*  "  tricke,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  trek  =  a  triclt, 
a  pulling,  a  tug,  from  the  same  root  as 
treachery  (q.v.);  cf.  Dut.  streek^a  trick,  a 
prank  ;  Ger.  streich  —  a  stroke,  a  trick.] 

A.  As  siihstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language :      %.. 

1.  An  ai-tifice,  a  stratagem,  an  artft.1l  device  ; 
especially  a  fraudulent  contrivance  for  an  evil 
purpose  ;  an  underhand  scheme  to  deceive  or 
impose  on  others. 

"  Bome  tr-icks,  aonie  qullleta.  how  to  cheat  the  devil." 
Hhiikesii.  :  Love't  Labour's  Lost,  iv,  a. 

2.  A  knack,  an  art ;  a  dexterous  contrivance 
or  artifice. 

"  Knows  the  trick  to  maVe  my  lady  laugh." 

iihtikesp.  :  Love's  Labour  a  Lost,  v.  2, 

3.  A  sleight  of  hand  ;  the  legerdemain  of  a 
juggler.     (Shakesp. :  Troilus  £  Cresslda,  v.  2.) 

4.  A  particular  habit,  custom,  characteristic 
practice  or  manner. 

"Her  infant  babe 
Had  from  its  mother  caught  the  tJick  of  yrief. 
Aud  Blghed  among  its  playtliiuga." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  1. 

5.  A  personal  peculiarity  or  characteristic ; 
a  trait  of  character  ;  a  touch,  a  dash. 

"He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lioii's  face." 

Shakesp. :  Kinif  John.  1.  L 

6.  Anything  done  not  deliberately,  but  out 
of  passion  or  caprice ;  a  vicious  or  foolish 
action  or  practice. 

"  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  frick  of  him." 

Shiikesp.  :  Measure  fur  Measure,  ill,  2, 


7.  Anything  misehievously  and  roguishly 
done  to  cross  and  disappoint  another. 

"  I  remember  the  trick  you  aerred  tue."—Shakeip. : 
2'wo  Uentlamen.  iv.  *. 

8.  A  pi-ank,  a  frolic,  a  joke.  (Generally  in 
the  plural.) 

"At  Southwark,  thorefure,  as  his  tricks  he  showed, 

Tu  please  our  mabters,  and  his  frieDds  tlie  crowd." 

Prior:  Merry  Andreva. 

9.  A  feat  of  skill. 

"This  iB  like  Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  pope,  copy- 
lug  lubl>erly  the  aame  trivks  which  hia  master  is  ao 
dfxteroualy  performing  on  the  high." — Dryden: 
VirgU:  .Eneid.    (Ded.) 

"  10.  A  toy,  a  trifle,  a  plaything. 

"  A  knack,  a  tov.  a  trick,' 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  8. 

*  11.  A  knick-knack,  a  trifle;  any  little 
ornamental  article. 

"  But  it  stirs  me  more  than  all  your  court-curls,  or 
your  spHUgles,  or  yoMX  tHcks."— Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster, 
lii.  1. 

*  12.  A  stain,  a  slur. 

"  If  her  conduct  has  put  a  trick  uiwn  her  virtue."— 
Yanbrwjii :  Provoked  Wife,  v. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Cards:  Thewholenumberof  cards  played 
in  one  round,  and  consisting  of  as  many  cards 
as  there  are  players. 

"  If  you  score  birds  to-morrow  as  fast  as  you've  made 
(ricA*  to-uigbt.  Im  thiukiug  our  ba^' will  be  a  pretty 
considerable  one  I"— Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

2.  Naut. :  A  spell,  a  turn  ;  the  time  allotbed 
to  a  man  to  stand  at  the  wheel. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Neat,  trim. 

"  A  trirk  aud  bonny  lasa 
Ab  In  a  summer  day  a  man  might  eee." 

Sid)ie!/ :  Arcadia,  liL 

(1)  The  xvhole  box  of  tricks :  The  whole  ar- 
rangement ;  the  complete  thing. 

(•2)  To  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that :  To 
know  of  some  better  expedient;  a  phrase 
used  when  one  declines  to  do  what  is  pro- 
posed or  spoken  of. 

■*  Soft;  IknowatrickteorthttDoqf  that."— Shakesp. : 
1  Henr-y  If'.,  ii.  1. 

^  trick -madam,  s.    [Trip-madam.] 

*  trick-track, '  trie-track,  s.  A  game 
at  tables  ;  a  game  of  backgammon,  played 
both  with  men  and  pegs,  and  more  compli- 
cated.    Also  called  Tick-tack. 

trick,  v.t.  &  i.     [Trick,  s.] 

A.  Trajisitive: 

1.  To  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  impose  on,^  to 
defratid. 

2.  To  dress  out ;  to  deck  ;  to  adorn  fantas- 
tically ;  to  set  ofl".  (Often  followed  by  off,  out, 
or  up.) 

"  It  ia  much  easier  to  oppose  it  as  it  etanda  tricked 
up  in  that  scholastic  form,  than  as  it  stands  in  Scrip- 
ture."—trafcrZand."  Works,  V.  M. 

3.  To  draw  in  outline,  as  with  a  pen  ;  to 
delineate  without  colour,  as  heraldic  arms  ; 
to  blazon. 

"They  forget  they  are  In  the  statute,  the  mscals ; 
they  are  blazoned  there  ;  there  they  are  tricked,  they 
and  their  iiedigrees." — flen  Jonson :  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  live  by  trickery,  deception, 
or  fraud. 

trick -er  (1),  a.  [Eng.  trick,  v. ;  -er.)  One 
who  tricks  ;  a  cheat,  a  trickster. 

*  trick'-er  (2),  s.     [Trigqeb.]    A  trigger. 

"  So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricker  of  his  piatol  draw." 

nutter :  Biulibrai,  1.  Iti.  528. 

trick'-er-^,  s.  [Kng.  trick ; -ery.]  The  practice 
of  tricks  or  cheating  devices ;  imposture,  fraud, 
cheating. 

"  As  little  trickery  on  the  part  of  returning  offlcera." 
—Macuulay  :  Eitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xiiL 

trick'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tricky;  -ly.]  In  a 
tricky  manner. 

trick -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tricky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tricky  ;  trickery. 

"  Trickinets  of  this  sort  is  not  tsxi."— Standard,  Nov. 

21,  1885. 

•  trick'-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Trick,  v.] 

A.  vis  adj.:  Full  of  tricks;  deceitful, 
cheating,  tricky. 

"  We  presently  discovered  that  they  were  as  expert 
thievea,  and  as  tricking  in  their  exchanges,  aa  any 
peojile  we  bad  yet  met  with."— Cooft  .■  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  li,,  cb.  vil. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Trickery,  tricks,  deceit. 

2.  Dress,  ornament. 

"  Go,  get  ns  properties, 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies." 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wit>es,  iv.  4„ 


trick-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  tnck  ;  -ish.]  Full  of  OT 
given  to  tricks;  given  to  deception  or  cheat- 
ing ;  tricky,  knavish. 

"  All  heaayaisiuBo  loose  aud  elipi>ery  and  trirkish  a 
way  of  itMiiotiiiii."—AttcrbutT/ :  To  Pope,  March  36.  IT2L 

trick'- ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  trickisk;  -ly.)  In 
a  tritkish  or  tricky  manner;  artfully, 
knavislily. 

trick'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trickish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  ur  state  of  being  tricky  ;  tricki- 
ness ;  knavishness. 

"  Branded  the  whole  tribe  with  charges  of  duplicity, 
management,  artitice,  aud  trickishness,  a[ii)ruachiug 
to  the  imputation  ui  arraut  knavery."— inoi;  Winttr 
Evenings,  Even.  21. 

tric'-kle,  v.i.  [For  strickle^  a  frequent,  of 
Mid.  En;^.  strike  =  to  flow,  from  A.S.  strican 
—  to  strike  (q.v.).    {Skeat.)] 

1.  To  flow  in  a  small  gentle  stream  ;  to  flow 
or  run  down  in  droi'S. 

"  Here,  however,  we  found  fresh  water,  which 
trickled  down  from  tlie  top  of  the  rocka."— Coo*." 
First  Voyage,  Lk.  iii.,  cb.  i, 

•  2.  To  flow  gently  and  slowly. 

*'  How  fluent  nonaense  trickles  from  hia  tongue  I " 
Pope:  Dunciad.  lii.  201. 

tric'-kle,  s.  [Trickle,  v.]  A  small,  gentle 
stream  ;  a  streamlet. 

*  tric'-kle-ness,    *  trio-kel-nesse.    b. 

[Eng.  trickle;  -ness.]     A  state  of  trickling  or 
passing  away ;  transitoriness. 

"  To  mind  thy  flight,  and  thia  life's  trickelneste.*' 
Davies :   Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p.  45. 

trick'-let,  s.    [Eng.  triclc{le);  dimin.  suff.  -W,] 
,  A  little  stream  ;  a  streamlet. 

"  For  all  their  losing  themselves  and  hiding,  and 
Intel tiiitting,  their  lUMeiice  is  dibtiuctly  felt  on  a 
Yorkslilre  moor;  one  sees  the  places  they  have  been 
in  yesterday,  the  wells  where  they  will  flow  after  th« 
next  shower,  and  a  trickht  here  at  the  bottom  of  a 
crag,  or  a  tinkle  there  from  the  top  of  it."— fiuakin. 
In  St  Jameis  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  IBBfl. 

*  trick  - ment,  s.  [Eng.  trick;  -vient] 
Decoration,  especially  an  heraldic  decoration. 

■'  No  tomb  shall  hold  thee 
But  these  two  arms,  no  Irickments  but  my  teara 
Over  thy  hearse."      Heaum,  i  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  i. 

trick'-si-ness,  s.  [Eng.  (n'ctsy  ,•  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tricksy  or  tricky; 
trickiness. 


*  trick -some,  a.  [Eng.  trick;  -sonie.]  Full 
of  tricks ;  tricky. 

"I  have  lieen  a  (rioftsoTTw,  shifty  vagrant"— Lytton." 
What  urilt  lie  do  with  it/  bit,  x.,  cIl  v. 

trick'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  trick ;  -ster."]  One  who 
practises  or  is  given  to  tricks  or  trickery ;  a 
knave,  a  cheat. 

"  Another  of  these  tricksters  wrote  aud  published 
a  picL-e  entitled  Ihe  Assembly  il&n.'—Kobinson; 
Transladon  of  Claude,  U.  99. 

*  trick -ster,  v.i.  [Trickster,  s.]  To  play 
trifks  with  or  in  collusion  with. 

"  I  like  not  thia  lady's  tampering  aud  trickiterinf 
witli  this  B.-iuie  Edmund  Tressillim."- ScoK;  A'enu 
worth,  ch.  xxxvl. 

trick -sy,  * trick-sie,  a.   [Eng.  tricks;  -y.) 

1.  Full  of  tricks  and  devices;  veryartftUi 

tricky. 

"  All  this  service  have  I  done  since  I  went. 
My  tricksy  spirit."  :shakesp. :  Tempest,  T. 

2.  Dainty,  neat ;  elegantly  quaint. 

"  There  was  a  tricksie  girle,  I  wot." 

Warner:  Albiom  England,  bk.  vl.,  ch.  xxit 

trick -y,  a.     [Eng.  trick;  -y.] 

1.  Given  to  tricks ;  practising  tricks; 
trickish,  knavish,  shifty  ;  not  to  be  depended 
on.     (Said  of  persons.) 

2.  Shifty  ;  not  to  be  depended  on,  (Said  of 
things.) 

■■  The  wind  was  as  tricky  aa  ever,  while  at  one  time 
ralu  fell  heavily."— Z>uiV^  Telegraph,  Sept  7,  1B85. 

3.  Given  to  playing  mischievous  pranks; 
mischievously  playful. 

tri'-clas-ite,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  icAAris  (kUisis) 
=za  cleavage,  and  sufl".  -ite  {Min.);  Ger.  trU 
kla^it.] 

Min.  :  A  name  gii-en  to  a  fahlunite,  fVom 
Fnhlun.  Sweden,  because  of  its  three  cleavages ; 
but  these  belonged  to  the  dichroite  from 
which  it  was  derived,  and  is  not  therefore  a 
specific  character. 

tri-din'-ate,    a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  kXCvus 

(kliit6)=  to  bend.] 
Crystall. :  The  same  as  Tbiclinic  (q.v.). 


^te,  ^t,  fare,  ^.mldst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pSt» 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  c©  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


tricliniary— tridecyl 
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tri-clin'-i-ar-Jr,  a.  [lAt.  trkliniaris,  from 
trultiuHiniq.v.).]  PerUiiiinjr  lo  a  triclinium, 
or  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at  table. 

tri-clin'-ic,  a.  (Pref.  tri;  and  Gr,  kAiVw 
i^klino)  —  tu  slope,  to  incline.] 

Crystallog.  :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  tlie 
six  systems  of  crystiiilography,  in  wliicli  the 
three  crysialliigi-aphic  axes  are  unequal,  and 
inclined  at  angles  which  are  not  riglit  angles, 
so  tliat  the  forms  are  oblique  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  have  no  plane  of  symmetry, 

tri-clin'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpucMftov 
(triklinion),  fiom  rpt-  {tri-)  —  three,  and 
kMv(o  {kiino)  =  to  recline.) 

Jinvi.  Aiitiq.  :  In  early  times,  the  whole 
family  sat  together  in  the  Atrium,  or  public 
room  ;  but  when  mansions  were  built  upon  a 
large  scmle,  one  or 

more  spacious  ban- ^ 

queting  lialts  coui- 
nmnly  formed  j-ait 
of  the  plan,  such 
apartments  being 
class^'d  under  t)ie 
general  title  of  Tri- 
clinia. Tlie  word 
Trii-Uniuni,  how- 
ever, in  its  strict 
siguilication,  de- 
ni>tes  not  tlie  apart- 
ment, but  a  set  of 
low  divans  or 
couches  grcuped 
round  a  table ; 
tliese  cnaches,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual 
arrangement,  being  three  in  number,  and  ar- 
ranged round  tliree  sides  of  the  table,  the 
fourth  side  being  left  open  for  tlie  ingress  and 
egru-ss  of  the  attendants,  to  set  down  and  re- 


PLAN    OF  TRICLINIUM. 

A.  Trtble ;  B,  c.  D.  Couches.  0( 
these,  B  wna  reekoiteii  the 
first,  or  highest:  c.  the  se- 
cond ;  Riid  D.  the  third.  At 
each  couch  the  middle  iilnce 
Mna  cuiinidered  the  moat 
buuourable. 


TRICLINIUM  (with   GUE.ST3    AT  TABLE). 

move  the  dishes.  Each  coucli  was  calculated 
to  hold  three  persons,  although  four  might  be 
squefzed  in.  Men  always  reclined  at  table, 
resting  on  the  left  elbow,  their  bodies  slightly 
elevat'-d  by  cushions,  and  thair  limbs  stretched 
out  at  full  length. 

tri-clin-d-he'-dric,  a.  [Gr.  rpt-  (tri-)  = 
three  ;  kMvuj  (klino)  =  to  incline,  and  tSpa 
(bedra)  =a  base.] 

Crystal!. :  The  same  as  Triclinic  (q.v.). 

•tri-c6c'-98e,  s.  jd.    tPfef.  tri-,  and  Gr.  kokko^ 

(kokkos)  —  a  berry.] 

Bnt.  :  The  forty-seventh  order  in  Linnieus's 
Natural  System.  Genera :  Gambogia,  Eu- 
phorliia,  Cliftortia,  StercuUa,  &c. 

tri-coc'-cous,  a.    [Tricocc^] 

Bot.  (Of  a  fruit):  Consisting  of  three  cocci. 
ICoccus,  2.] 

tri-Coc'-CUS,  s.     [TRicocc-fi.l 

Bot.  :  A  fruit  consisting  of  three  cocci,  or 
elastically  dehiscing  sheila. 

tri'  cA  lor,  tri' c6  lour,  «.  &o.    [Fr.  (rj- 

Cf>h>re  (fur  drapemi  tricolorc)^  the  three-colored 
(flau),  fmm  Lat.  tri- =^  ihree,  and  cotorein, 
ftCeuB.  of  color  =  color.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  (jrd.  Luu. :  A  Hag  or  banner  having  three 
colora ;  spticif.,  a  Hag  having  three  colors 
arranged  in  equal  stripes  or  masses.  The 
prcM-nt  Kuvpt-iiu  tricolor  en.ii;:na  aie,  fur — 
Belgium,  black,  yellow,  red,  divided  verti- 
cally ;  France,  blue,  white,  red,  divided  ver- 
tically ;  Hnlland,  red,  white,  blue,  divided 
horizontally;  Italy,  green,  white,  red,  divided 


vertically.  During  the  revolution  of  17S0  in 
France,  the  revolutionists  aiiupU'd  as  thiir 
colors  the  three  C'llore  of  the  city  of  Parie 
for  their  symbol.  The  three  colors  were  lirst 
devised  by  Mary  Stuart,  wife  of  Frai\ci.s  II. 
Tlie  white  represented  the  royal  house  of 
France;  the  blue,  Scotland;  and  the  red, 
Switzerlaiul,  in  compliment  to  the  Swiss 
guards,  whose  livery  it  was. 

"  If  ever  hrenth  of  British  gale 
ShiiU  Iru  the  trifolour.' 
Scott :  Sonff  of  lioynl  Edinburgh  Liyht  Dragooni, 

2.  Bot. :  Amarantkus  tricolor,  a  species 
from  China,  with  bright  foliage,  but  insigni- 
ficant flowers. 

B.  As  adj.:  Having  three  colors;  tri- 
colored. 

tri'-c6-ld  red,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
colored  (q.v.).]     Having  three  colors, 

tri-c6n'-dy-la,  s.  [Gr.  Tpi«di'5uAo?  (trikon- 
(/((/o.s)=  with  tliree  knuckles  or  joints:  pref. 
tri',  and  Gr.  k6i-&vXo<;  {kondulos).~\  [Condyle.] 
Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Cicindelidfe,  with  very 
prominent  eyes.  From  Southern  Asia  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

tri-cd'-no-don,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  wivos 
{konos)  =  a  cone,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Palceont.  :  Tlie  name  proposed  for  "a  small 
zoophagous  mammal,  whose  generic  distinc- 
tion is  shown  by  the  shape  of  the  crowns  of 
the  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  con- 
sist of  three  nearly  equal  cones  on  the  same 
longitudinal  row,  the  middle  one  being  very 
little  larger  than  the  front  and  hind  cone." 
(Owen.)  The  animal  was  marsupial,  and  the 
remains  are  from  the  Purbeck  diit-bed. 

tri-co'-no-dont,  a.  ITricongpon.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  resembling  the  genus  Tricouodon 
(q.v.)  ;  having  molar  teeth  with  three  cones. 

'■  The  fourth  premotftr  of  Triiicaiithodon  Approaches 
the  tricowxlont,  or  true  uolftr  tyve.' —Quar.  Jour. 
Oeol.  Soc,  X881,  p.  378. 

*  tri'-COm,  a,  [I.at.  (ncornis,  from  tri-  = 
three,  and  cornu  =  a  horn.] 

Annt. :  Having  three  horns  or  horn-like 
prominences.  (Said  of  the  lateral  venticles  of 
the  brain.) 

*  tri-cor-nig'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  tricomiger, 
from  tri-  ^  three  ;  cornu  =  a  liorn,  and  gero  = 
to  carry.]     Having  tliree  horns. 

tri-cor'-pdr-al»  tri-cor'-pdr-ate,a.  [Lat. 

tricarpor,  from  tri-  =  three,  and  corpus,  genit. 
corporis  =  a  body.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hav- 
ing three  bodies. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied 
when  the  bodies  of  three 
beasts  are  represerrted  is- 
suing from  the  dexter, 
sinister,  and  base  points 
of  the  escutcheon,  and 
meeting,  conjoined  to  one 
liead  in  the  centre  point. 


TRICORPORAL. 


tri-cos'-tate,  a.     [Pref.  (rt-,  and  Lat.  costatus 
=  having  ribs  ;  costu  =  a  rib.] 
Bot.  :  Having  three  ribs  ;  three-ribbed. 

trx-crot'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  fcporos 
(krotos)  =  si  sound  produced  by  striking.] 

Physiol.  (Of  a  pulse):  Forming  in  its  move- 
ments a  tigure  having  one  primary  and  two 
secondary  crests,  three  in  all,    (Foster.) 

tri-CUS'-pid,  a.  [f^at.  tricuspis:  pref.  tri-  = 
three,  and  cnsjns,  genit.  cnspidis  =  &  point.] 
Having  tliree  cusps  or  points. 

tricuspid-znurmur,  s. 

Fhysiol.  &  Pathol. :  A  murmur  sometimes 
heard  in  tricuspid  valvular  disease. 

trlcaspld-valve,  s. 

Aiuit.  :  The  valve  guarding  the  right  auri- 
culo-ventricular  opening  of  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  It  cimsists  of  three  triangular 
segments  or  flaps. 

tricuspid  valvular  disease,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  morbid  state  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  leading  to  regurgitation  of  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  aperture.     It  i^  rare. 

tri-cus'-pi-date,  a.    [Tricuspid.) 

Bot.  :  Having  three  points. 

tri'-93^-Cle.  s.  [Gr.  rpi-  (tH-)  =  three,  and 
kOicaos  (kiiklos)  =  a  circle,  a  wheel.]    A  three- 


wheeled  machine  for  travcUitig  on  the  road. 
It  is  an  imi)ruvement  on  the  <dd  velocipe<le, 
and  was  introduced  in  its  present  form  aUmt 
1S78:  The  earliest  patterns  were  rear-sU-er- 
iiig  [Steering,  -J],  but  were  so.ui  snjierseded 
by  front-steering  machines,  the  latter  bein^ 
steadier,  and  having  better  hill  -  climbing 
qualities.  Tricycles  were  tirst  worked  by 
levers  carrying  i>edals,  which  were  connected 
by  chains  to  a  cnuiKed  axle.  This  form 
of  inachiue  was  very  powerful,  but  tiring  to 
the  knees,  and  speedily  gave  way  t')  the 
rotary  action,  wliicli  consi.^ts  of  a  cranked 
axle,  the  pedals  being  fastened  on  it.  This 
axle  has  also  a  toothed  wheel,  sometimes 
placed  in  the  centre  and  then  called  central- 
geared,  sometimes  at  the  end,  this  wheel  in 
most  machines  catches  in  each  link  of  a  chain, 
and  tlie  chain  runs  over  a  c^urrespondiug 
toothed  wheel  lixed  on  the  axleot  tlie  diiving 
wheel.  The  various  tyjies  are  now  merged 
chiefly  into  one  with  the  steenng-whefl  in 
front,  steered  direct  by  its  fork  ;  but  some 
are  made  with  two  steering-wheels  abreast  iu 
front,  driven  by  a  single  wheel  behind. 

tri'-93;r-cle,  v.i.     (Tricycle,  s.]     To  ride  or 

tra\el  on  a  tricycle. 

tri'-9y-clist,  s.  [Eng.  tricycHe):  -ist.]  One 
who  rides  on  a  tricycle, 

"  The  last  prot<g6  of  the  British  Crowo— the  Khe- 
dive Tewiik— 18,  we  may  adil,  &  tricj/clUt  also."— PuU 
Mall  Uazeile. 

tri-dac'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpiSoJcva  (tH- 
dakiia),  fiuiii  rptiaKt-os  ((rit/uA:;ioa'j  =  eateu  at} 
three  biles,  used  of  large  oysters  ;  pref.  tri; 
and  Gr.  bdKvut  {dakno)  =  tu  bite.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Giant-clam  ;  tlie  sole-genus  nf  the 
family  Tndacnidie  (q.v.),  with  seven  species, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  China  ijeas,  and  the 
Facihc.  Shell  massive,  extremely  hard, 
calcilied  until  alnuist  every  trace  of  organic 
slruiture  is  obliterated;  trigimal,  ornamented 
with  radiating  ribs  and  imbricating  lulmiions, 
margins  deeply  indented  ;  byssal  sinus  in  each 
vah  e,  large,  close  to  the  umbo  in  ttunt ;  hinge 
teeth  I-l.  This  genus  attains  a  greater  size 
than  any  other  bivalve.  Tridacna  yigas,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  shell  ot  which  often 
weighs  500  lbs,,  contains  an  animal  weighing 
about  twenty  pounds,  wliicli,  according  to 
Captain  Cook,  is  very  good  eating.  JJarwin 
(Journal,  p.  400)  says  of  this  species :  *'  We 
stayed  a  long  time  in  the  laguon,  examining 
.  .  .  the  gigantic  clam-shells,  into  which  if  a 
man  were  to  put  ins  hand,  he  would  not  aa 
long  as  the  annual  lived  be  able  to  withdraw 
it."'  The  Paphian  Venus,  springing  fium  the 
sea,  is  usually  represented  as  issuing  from  the 
opening  valves  of  a  Tridacna.  The  natives  oX 
the  Kas-terii  Archipelago  often  use  the  valves 
as  batliing-tulis ;  in  London  they  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  in  tishmongers'  windows,  and 
two,  measuring  about  two  teet  across,  are 
used  as  holy-water  stoups  in  the  Cliurch  of 
St.  Suipice  in  Paris. 

2.  Puheont.  :  A  few  species  from  the  later 
Tertiai  les  of  Poland. 

tri-dac'-m-dse,  s.  pL    (Mod.  Lat  tridacnffl); 

LaL  luni.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idoi.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
group  Integro-pallialia  (q.v.).  bUell  regular, 
equivalve,  truncated  in  fi-oia  ;  ligament  ex- 
ternal ;  sometimes  the  annual  is  attached  by  a 
byssiis,  at  others  it  is  tree.  One  genus  Tri- 
dacna (q.v.)  with  a  sub-genus  Hippo]'Us  (q.v.), 

tri-dac'-tyl,  tri-dac'-tyle,  tri- dac- 
tyl o  us,  a.  [Gr.  xpi-  Uri-)  =  three,  and 
boKTvAOi  [daktulo!i)  =  a  hnger,  a  toe. J  Having 
three  toes  or  Angers;  three-tingered,  or  com- 
posed of  three  movable  parts  attached  to  a 
cummou  base. 

tri-dd,c'-tyl-u8,  s.    [Tbidactyl.] 

Enlo/n. :  A  genus  of  Gryllidse,  with  no  tarsi 
on  the  hind  legs,  hut  in  place  of  them  two  *** 
more  pointed  movable  appendages. 

tride,  a.  [Fr.  =  lively  (said  of  a  horse's  gait), 
Ironi  Lat.  Iritus  =  practised,  trite  (q.v.).} 

Hunt. :  Short  and  ready  ;  fleet :  as,  a  tridt 
pace. 

tri-de'-9yl,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  tUcyl.} 
A  compound  coutaiuing  thirteen  atoms  of 
carbon. 

trldecyl-hydride,  s. 

Chnn. :  Ci:iH.jji  =  Ci:jH27H,  Hydride  of  co- 
cinyl.      A    iiydrocarbon    of    the    marsh-gas 


boU.  boy;  pdUt,  jowl;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hiu,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
•^ian,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -oious.  -tious,  -sioua  ~  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <^c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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trident— triffoly 


aeries,  occurriug  in  American  petroleum.  It 
boils  at  218%  has  the  oiiour  of  turpentine,  and 
burns  with  a  smoky  ttame. 

tri'-dent,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tridenUm, 
accus.  of  tridois  =  a  trident,  from  tri-  =  three, 
and  dens,  genit.  dentis  =  a  tooth  ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
tridente.] 

A,  As  suhstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  of  the  form  of  a  fork, 
having  three  prongs;  so  rif.,  a  three-pronged 
fish-spear. 

"  Canst  thou  with  fisgigs  pierce  lilin  to  the  qulcltt 
Or  in  his  skull  thy  bM-oed  trident  stick  ?■. 

Sandyt :  Job. 

2.  A  kind  of  sceptre  or  spear  witli  three 
barb-pointed  prongs,  with  which  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  the  god  of  the  sea,  is  usually  re- 
presented ;  a  sceptre. 

"  Then  he,  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth,  begaD." 
Pop«     Homer ;  Iliad  vU.  530. 

3.  Hence,  power,  sovereignty,  sway. 

'*  Nor  dare  usurp  the  trident  of  the  deep." 

Pitt :  rirgii  ;  Sneid  L 

n.  Rom.  Antiq. :  A  three-pronged  spear 
formerly  used  by  the  retiarius  in  the  gladia- 
torial contests. 

•  B.  As  adj.  :  Tridentate, 

trident-pointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Tridentate  (q.v.). 

tri-den-tal,  a.  [Eng.  trident;  -at.]  Of  or 
pertaining"  to  a  trident ;  furnished  with  or 
bearing  a  trident ;  an  epithet  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune). 

tri-den'-tate,  tri-den-tat-ed,  a.  [Pref. 
tri-,  and  Eng.  dentate,  dentated.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  three  teeth  or  prongs. 

2.  Bot.  ;  Having  a  truncate  point  with  three 
indentations,  as  theleafof /'o(e»(ii/<t  tridentata. 

•  tri'-dent-ed,  a.    [Eng.  trident ; -ed.]  Having 

three  prong's. 

"  Neptune 
Held  bis  rridented  mace  upon  the  south." 

Quarles    UUt.  Jonah,  %  6. 

*  tri-den-tif' -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  trideniifer, 
from  tridens,  ^-unit.  lrideatis  =  &  trident,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]    Bearing  a  trident. 

Tri 'den'- tine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Tridentum  = 
Trent,  a  city  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Trent,  or  to 
the  celebrated  Ecumenical  Council  held  there 
A.D.  1545-1563. 

"B,  As  subst. :  One  who  accepts  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.     [A.] 

Trldentine-creed,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  profession  of  the  Triden- 
tiue  faith,  published  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  in 
1564.  It  originally  consisted  of  the  Nicene 
creed  (q.v.),  with  a  summary  of  the  Triden- 
tine  definitions,  to  which  is  now  added  a 
profession  of  belief  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  Council  (q.v.). 

tri-di-a-pa'-96n,   s.      [Tref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
diapason,  (q.v.).J 
Music:  A  triple  octave  or  twenty-second. 

tri-di-men'-slon-al,  a.  [Pref.  tn-,  and 
diTuensionalin.v.).']   Having  three  dimensions. 

*  trid'-ing,  s.    [Trithino.] 

tri-do-dec-a-he'-dral.  a.  [Pref.  tn-,  and 
Eng.  dodecakedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog. :  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  containing  twelve 
faces. 

*  trid'-u-an,  a.   [Lat.  triduanus,  from  tridxium 

=  the  space  of  three  days :  tri  =  three,  and 
dies  =  a.  day.] 

1.  Lasting  three  days. 

2.  Happening  every  third  day. 

trid'-U-6,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  triduum.(q.v.).^ 
Rovmn  Church:  Prayers  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  followed  by  Benediction,  as  a 
preparation  for  keeping  a  saint's  day,  or  a 
means  of  obtaining  some  favour  from  God  by 
means  of  the  intercession  of  one  of  his  saints. 

trid'-n-iini,  s.    [Lat.]    [Triduan.] 

Ekclesiology : 

1.  The  last  three  days  of  Lent. 

2.  Any  three  days  kept  in  a  special  manner. 


as  during  a  retreat,  or  as  a  preparation  for  a 
feast. 

trid'-ym-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Tpi&vfxo^  {tridumos)^ 
(a.)  triple,  (s.)  three  individuals  born  at  a 
birth;  suflT.  -ite  (A/iJi.).] 

Min. :  Atriclinic  form  of  silica,  presenting 
a  pseudo-hexagonal  aspect  through  the  twin- 
ning of  three  individuals.  It  occurs  in  small 
hexagonal  tables,  sometimes  in  groups,  in 
cavities  of  trachytic  rocks.  First  found  at 
Cerro  St.  Cristoval,  near  Pachuca,  Mexico  ; 
now  known  aa  a  frequent  constituent  of  trach- 
ytes from  many  localities. 

*  trie,  v.t.    [Try.] 

tried,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Try,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asadj. :  Proved  ;  tested  and  found  faith- 
ful, upright,  or  trustworthy  :  as,  a  tr-ied  friend. 

t  tri-e-der, «.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr. eSpa  (hedra) 
=  a  seat.] 

Bot. :  A  body  having  three  sides.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

*  tri'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  tried  ;  -ly.]    By  trial, 

proof,  or  experience. 

"  That  thiug  out  to  seme  no  newe  matter  vnto  you. 
whyche  wente  loug  a  go  beiore  in  the  triedly  proued 
prophetes,  and  lately  in  Chxiate."— Cdal :  Ptter  iv. 

*  tri'-on,  s.    [Lat.  tres  =  three.] 

Her.  :  A  term  used  by  some  heralds  in  the 
phrase  a  trien  offish  —  three  fish. 

*  tri-en'-nal,  "*  trl-en-nel,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
tritnnal,  from  Lat.  triennus,  from  (ri  =  three, 
and  annus  =  a  year.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Lasting  three  years  ;  occurring 
every  three  years  ;  triennial. 

B,  As  suhst. :  An  arrangement  for  saying 
mass  for  a  departed  soul  during  a  period  of 
three  years. 

"  Ac  to  trysten  apon  triennela.  triweliche  me  thynketb 
Ys  nat  so  syker  for  tlie  saule,  certya  aa  ys  Dowel." 
Piera  Plowman,  B.  vii.  179. 

tri-en'-ni-al,  *tri-en'-m-all,  a.  [Lat. 
triennium  =a  period  of  three  years,  from  tri 
—  three,  and  annus  =  a  year  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
■al.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  for  the  period  of 
three  years.  (Used  in  this  sense  also  in 
Botany.) 

2.  Happening  every  three  years.  Triennial 
elections  and  parliaments  were  established  in 
England  in  1695,  but  were  superseded  by 
septennial  parliaments  in  1717.    [Skptennial.] 

"  A  bill , . .  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for  a  triennial 
parliament."— C/areniion  ;  Citril  VVars.  i.  209. 

triennial-prescription,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  limit  of  three  years  within 
which  creditors  can  bring  actions  for  certain 
classes  of  debts,  such  as  merchants'  and 
tradesmen's  accounts,  servants'  wages,  house 
rents  (when  under  verbal  lease),  debts  due  to 
lawyers,  doctors,  &c. 
tri~en'-ni-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  triennial;  -ly.] 
Once  in  three  years. 

tri-ens,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  third  part  of  an  as,  a 
third  part.] 

•  1.  Rovuin  Antiq.:   A  small  copper  coin, 
equal  to  one-third  of  an  as. 
2.  Law :  A  third  part ;  dower. 

tri-en-ta'-lis,  s.  [Lat.=  containing  a  third 
part ;  triens,  genit.  ti'ientis  —  a  third  part.] 

Bot. :  Chickweed,  Winter-green,  a  genus  of 
Primulese,  or  Primulidse.  Slender,  low,  smooth 
perennials;  rootstock  slender,creeping.  Leaves 
elliptical,  in  a  single  whorl  of  live  or  six; 
flowers,  solitary,  white ;  calyx  five  to  nine 
partite,  the  most  common  division  being  into 
seven  segments ;  corolla  rotate,  with  a  short 
tube  and  as  many  divisions  as  the  calyx; 
stamens  beardless,  five  to  nine,  often  seven; 
style  simple,  filiform  ;  stigmaobtuse  ;  fruit  cap- 
sular, globose,  bursting  transversely,  many- 
seeded.  Known  species,  six  or  eight ;  from 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Temperate  Asia,  and 
South  America.  One,  Trientalis  enrojxea,  four 
to  six  inches  high,  is  Britisli,  being  abundant 
in  part  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  rare 
in  the  woods  of  the  north  of  England,  but 
absent  from  Ireland.  T.  americana,  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  European 
species  by  possessing  narrow  lanceolate,  acu- 
minatf  (in  place  of  elliptical)  leaves,  and 
acuminate  petals,  is  found  in  mountainous 
districts  in  Canada,  Virginia,  &c. 


tn'-er,  *  try-or,  s.    [Eng.  try,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  tries,  examines,  or  tests  in  any 
way  :  as — 

(1)  One  who  makes  experiments;  one  who 
examines  anything  by  a  t>*st. 

'"The  ingenious  triers  of  the  German  experiment 
fuund  tbiit  their  gitua  ves9c;l  waa  lighter  when  the  alx 
had  been  drawn  out  than  before,  by  an  ounce  and  very 
near  a  third"— flo^fe. 

(2)  One  wlio  tries  judicially ;  a  judge  who 
tries  a  person  or  cause, 

(3)  Specif.,  in  law  ; 

(a)  A  person  appointed  to  decide  whether  ft 
challenge  to  a  juror  is  just ;  a  trior  (q.v.). 

*  (6)  An  ecclesiastical  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  under  the  Common- 
wealth to  examine  the  character  and  qualifi- 
cations of  niinisters. 

"  He  established,  by  his  own  authority,  a  boaid  of 
com  mi  salon  era.  called  tritrt." — Macaulay:  Bitt.  Kng^ 
cb.  ii. 

2.  That  which  tries  or  tests  ;  a  test. 

You  were  used 
To  say,  extremity  waa  the  trier  of  apirita  ; 
That  common  chiaDces  common  men  could  bear.* 
Shuketp.  :  Coriotantia,  iv.  L 

tri'-er-arch,  s.    [Gr.  TpiijpapxTjs,  T(n-^pa^x°* 

(trierarches,  trierarchos),  from  rpi^pij?  {trUres) 
=  a  trireme  (q.v.),  and  apx'^  (archo)  =  to  rule  ; 
Fr.  trierarque ;  Lat.  trierarchus.] 

Greek  Antiq.:  The  captain  or  commander 
of  a  trireme  ;  also  a  commissioner  who  waa 
obliged  to  fit  out  and  maintain  at  his  o.vn 
expense  ships  built  by  the  State. 

"  The  irierarch  struck  heron  the  head  with  a  stick." 
—Farrar  :  Early  Days  q/ Christianity,  ch.  UL 

*  tri'-er-arch-y,  s.  [Gr.  Tpi-i^papxCa  (triir* 
archia).] 

1.  The  office,  post,  or  duty  of  a  trierarcb. 

2.  Trierarchs  collectively. 

3.  The  system  in  ancient  Athens  of  forming 
a  national  fleet  by  compelling  certain  rich 
citizens  to  fit  out  and  maintain  at  their  own 
expense  ships  built  by  the  State. 

*  tri-e-ter'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  trietericus,  from 
Gr.  TpierqpiKos'  {trieteriki-s),  from  TpieTTjpi't 
(trieteris)  =:  a,  triennial  festival:  rpt-  {tri-)  = 
three,  and  eros  (e(os)  =  a  year.)  Triennial; 
happening  or  kept  once  in  three  years. 

"  The  triererical  sports,  I  mean  the  orgia.  that  ia.  th» 
mysteries  of  Bacchua."— Grcfforj/ .'  //otes  on  Scripture 
p.  107. 

"  tri-e-ter'-ics,   *  trl-e-ter-lckes,  s.  pL 

[Trieterical.]  Festivals  or  games  celebrated 
every  three  years. 

"  The  Theban  wives  at  Delphos  solemnize 
Their  trieterickes."  May:  Litcan;  PharsaHa,^. 

tri-«-tll^l-gly9-er-Stn,  5.    [Pref.  tri-;  Eng. 

ethyl,  and  glycerin.] 

Chem. :  C9H00O3  =  ^^nf)^'  }  O3,  Triethylin. 
A  liquid  possessing  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour, 
obtained  by  heating  to  100°  a  mixture  of 
acrolein,  alcoliol,  and  acetic  acid.  It  is 
miscible  with  water,  has  a  sp.  gr.  '8955  at  15% 
and  boils  at  186°. 

tri-e'-thyl-in,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Eng.  tlhyl,  and 
surt".  -in.J    [Tbiethylglycerin.] 

tri-ia'-ci-al  (ci  as  shi),  a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng. /aciai(q.v.).] 
Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  face  and  In 

three  divisions. 

trlfaclal-nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise 
at  the  junction  of  the  medullary  proces.st  s  of 
the  cerebellum  to  enter  tlie  dura  mufer  near 
tlie  point  of  the  petrous  processes  of  the  tem- 
poral bones.  The.e  they  leave  the  skull  in  three 
great  branches  (whence  their  name)— the  first, 
highest,  or  ophthalmic  trunk  to  enter  the 
orbit,  the  second  or  upper  maxillary  nerve  to 
the  face  below  the  orbit  ;  and  the  third,  or 
lower  maxillary  nerve,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  external  ear,  the  tongue,  the  lower  teeth, 
and  tlie  muscles  of  mastication.  Called  also 
Trigemini  or  Trigeminal  nerves. 

tri'-fai-low,  v.t.    [Thrifallow.]    To  plough, 

as  land,  a  third  time  before  sowing. 

"The  lieRlnning  of  Aupnst  is  the  time  of  trifnUowing, 
or  last  ploughing  before  they  sow  their  wheat.  — 
Mortimer. 

*  tri-far'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  trifarius  =  thre^ 
fold  :  fri  =  three,  and  suft'.  -Jarius.\  Arranged 
in  three  rows;  threefold. 


trif'-fo-l^,  fi.    [Tbifoly.] 


I&te.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  mther ;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine : 
OP,  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rAle,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  - 


-ot. 


trifld— trigastrio 
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tri'-fid,  a.      [Lat.  triplua,  from  tri-  =  tliree, 
&ud  Jinda,  pa,  t.  Jidi  —  to  cleave,  to  divide.] 
Bot.  :  Split  half-way  down  into  three  parts. 

"  tri-fis'-tlj-lar-y,  a.  [Lat.  (ri- =  three, 
amlji^tula  =  a'pipe.]    Having  three  pipes. 

"  Many  of  that  a|iecie9  wbuae  triju^tulary  bill  or 
cmuy  we  have  behelU.'— 5row»ie;  Vuigar  Erroun. 

tri'-fle,  "tre-fle,  "tre-felle  "  tro-fle, 
'  tru-fle.  •  truy-fle. '  try-fle. "  try  fuie, 

s.  |0.  Fr.  trojjie,  truffie  ■=  iwocVwy,  railltiy, 
diiniii.  fnmi  (rit/Te  =  a  jest,  raillery.  Trijie 
and  (ruffie  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  thing  of  no  moment  or  value  ;  a  matter 
or  thing  of  little  or  no  imiortance ;  a  paltry 
tny,  bauble,  or  the  like  ;  a  silly  or  unimpoitant 
action,  remark,  or  the  like. 

"  Trijtct  magnified  into  imimrtaiice  by  a  squeamiBh 
couscience.'—Macaul'ii/:  Hist.  Eivj.,q\\.  xiii. 

2.  A  dish  or  fancy  confection  made  of 
sponge  cake  or  crisp  pastry  soaked  in  sherry, 
over  which  a  layer  of  custard  and  cream  is 
placed,  the  whole  being  covered  l-y  a  delicate 
white  frotli,  prepared  by  whisking  up  white 
of  egg,  cream,  and  sugar. 

tri  -fle  (1),  *  tri-fel-yn,  "  tm-flen,  •  try- 
fell,  ^'i-  &  '•    [Trifle,  s.] 

A.  liitrans.:  To  act  or  talk  without  serious- 
ness, gravity,  weight,  or  dignity  ;  to  act  or 
talk  with  levity ;  to  indulge  in  light  amuse- 
ment or  levity.    {Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  ii.  1.) 

B,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  befool ;  to  play  or  trifle  with. 

"  How  dothe  oure  bysshop  tri/jle  and  mocke  ua.' — 
Bemen:  Froistart ;  Cronyrlfi,  i.  200. 

*  2.  To  make  a  trifle  of;  to  make  trivial  or 
of  DO  importance.    {Shxikesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  4.) 

3.  To  waste  in  trifling  ;  to  waste  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  to  spend  in  trifles ;  to  fritter.  (Followed 
by  aicay.) 

"  Such  meo  .  .  .  having  trifled  away  youth,  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  trifling  aieaif  age. ' — 
Bcilingbroke  .  Hetirevient  &  Study, 

^  To  trifie  with:  To  treat  as  a  trifle,  or  as 
of  no  importance,  consideration,  or  moment ; 
to  treat  without  respect  or  considei-ation  ;  to 
play  the  fool  with  ;  to  mock, 

tri'-fle  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  tri/elian,  from  Lat. 
tribiih.]    To  pound,  to  bruise.    (Prov.) 

tri'-fler,  s.  [Eng.  trxJU,e);  -er.J  One  who 
trifles  ;  one  who  acts  with  levity. 

"  Improve  the  remnaut  of  bin  wasted  span. 
And,  having  lived  a  tri/ter,  die  .i  man.' 

Cou-per :  Retirement,  14. 

tri -fling,  *  try-fling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Trifle,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Acting  or  talking  with  levity  or  without 
seriousness  ;  frivolous. 

"  And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 
To  join  the  vaiu,  and  court  the  (iroud.* 

Byron:  To  a  youth/ul  Friend. 

2.  Being  of  little  or  no  value,  importance, 
or  moment;  trivial,  insigniticant,  petty,  un- 
important, worthless,  frivolous. 

"  Bliud  W.1S  he  bom,  and  his  misguided  eyes 
Grown  dim  In  trifiivg  study,  blind  he  dies." 

Cowper :  Charity,  S58. 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  one  who  trifles;  an 
acting  or  talking  without  seriousness. 

"  Usiug  therein  nothing  but  triflings  and  delates. ' — 
BoHnihed:  Chron.  Ireland  (an.  1679). 

^  Trifling  and  trivial  differ  only  in  degree, 
the  latter  denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of 
value  than  the  former.  What  is  trifling  or 
trivial  does  not  require  any  consideration, 
and  may  be  easily  passed  over  as  forgotten. 
Trifling  objections  can  never  weigh  against 
solid  reason  ;  trivial  remarks  only  expose  the 
shallowness  of  the  remarker.  What  is  frivol- 
o^is  is  disgraceful  for  any  one  to  consider. 
Dress  is  a  frivolous  occupation  when  it  forms 
the  chief  business  of  a  rational  being.  A 
frivolous  objection  has  no  grouuds  whatever. 

tri'-fling-ly,  ady.  [Eng.  tnfling ;  -ly.]  In  a 
trifling  manner  ;  with  levity  ;  without  serious- 
ness; with  regard  to  trifles. 

"  By  the  labours  of  commentators,  when  philnsophy 
became  ahatruse,  or  triflij)gfy  mmutG.'— Goldsmith: 
Polite  Learning,  ch,  11. 

tri'-fling-ness,  s.     [Eng.  trifling  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trifling; 
levity  of  manners  ;  frivolity. 

2.  Smallness  of  value ;  insignificance,  empti- 
ness, vanity. 

"  The  tnfliitgnets  and  petnlancy  of  this  acniple  I 
have  repr-"?nied  upon  ita  own  i>ro)ier  prlnciidea." — 
Bfj.  Parker:  /iefienrial  Trantproied.  p.  38, 


*  tn-flbr'-al,  '  tri-flor'-oiis.  a.  [I>at.  tri- 
=  three,  and  Jtos,  geiiit,  floris  =  B.  flower.] 
Having  or  bearing  three  flowers ;  three- 
tlowered. 

*  tri-fluc-ta-a'-tion.  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 

tiuctiuHion\i\.\.).]  A  concurrence  of  tlin-e 
waves.    {Urowiu  :  Vulg.  Err.,  bk.  vii.  ch,  xvii.) 

trifoliate,   tri-fo -li-a-ted,   a.     [Lat. 

tri-  =  three,  and  foliatus  =  leaved,  from  folium 
=  a  leaf.)  Haviug  or  bearing  three  leaves; 
three-leaved,    {llarte :  Eulogius.) 

tri-fo-li-e'-SB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat  trifoli(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Loteie.  Stamens  dia- 
delphous  ;  legume  one-celled  ;  leaves  typically 
with  three,  more  rarely  with  tive  leaflets; 
stems  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby. 

tri-f6'-li-6-late,  a.      [Lat.  (n-  =  three,  and 
*  foliolum,  diimn  o( folium  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot.  :  Haviug  three  leaflets, 

tri-fd'-ii-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  trefoil :  pief.  tri-, 
&nd  folium  =:  Si  leaf,  from  its  three  leaflets.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Trefoil,  Clover ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Trlfolies  (q.v.).  Low  herbs,  with  the  leaves, 
as  a  rule,  digitately  trifoliate  ;  flowers  Ciipi- 
tate,  spiked,  rarely  solitary,  with  red,  purple, 
white,  or  yellow  flowers  :  calyx  (ive-tootlied, 
the  teeth  unequal ;  wings  united  by  their 
claws  to  the  obtuse  keel,  persistent ;  legume 
about  as  long  as  the  talyx,  one  to  four-seeded, 
indehiscent.  Species  about  150,  chiefly  from 
the  northern  lieuiispheie.  The  clovers  parlicu- 
laily  abound  in  Europe,  but  many  speciea  arw 
natives  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  true  clnvers 
have  herbaceous,  not  twining  stems,  roundish 
heads  or  ublung  spikes  of  buiall  flowers,  the 
corolla  remaining  in  a  withered  state  till  the 
ripening  uf  the  seed.  Of  ali  the  species  the  must 
important  to  the  farmer  is  the  Common  Ited 
Clover  {T.  prataise).  This  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
but  is  everywliere  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  growing  freely  iu  meadows  and  pastures, 
and  widely  cultivated.  The  White  or  Dutch 
Cluver  (T.  repens)  is  fuuud  in  all  parts  of 
North  America,  and  is  a  common  native  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  nearly  always  springing  up 
when  a  barren  heath  is  turned  up  with  tlio 
spade  or  plough.  The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  the  particular  delight  of  bees,  though  all 
clover  fluwers  are  favored  by  them.  The 
Crimson  or  Italian  Clover  {T.  incarnatnm) 
bears  spikes  tif  rich  crimson  flowers,  and  is 
much  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy  as  a  forage 
plant,  being  also  grown  as  a  decorative  garden 
annual.  Yellow  Clover,  or  Hop  Trefoil  {T. 
agrarium),  is  veiy  common  in  parta  of  the 
United  States  and  Eiirupe. 

2.  Agric. :  A  local  agricultural  name  for 
Trifolium.  incariiatian.  {Britten  1&  Holland.)  T. 
pratense  is  largely  sown  for  fodder  crojts ;  the 
cultivated  is  larger  than  the  wild  plant,  and 
succeeds  better  on  heavy  than  on  light  soil. 
T.  mediiim,  called  the  Zigzag  Clover,  from  the 
bends  at  each  joint  of  its  stalk,  has  also  red 
flowers,  but  has  generally  more  pointed  leaves, 
while  the  white  spot  seen  on  T.  pratense  is,  as 
a  rule,  absent ;  its  seeds  are  not  always  ob- 
tainable. T.  incarnatnm.  also  wild,  was  cul- 
tivated on  the  continent  before  it  was  sown  in 
Britain.  The  tubes  of  T.  pratense  ami  T.  in- 
carnatum  do  not  difl'er  very  perceptibly  in 
length  ;  but  Darwin  {Orig.  of  Species,  cli.  iii., 
iv.)  shows  that  the  proboscis  of  the  hive- 
bee  is  too  short  to  sip  the  honey  of  the  former, 
while  it  can  obtain  that  of  the  latter  species, 
and  the  Common  Red  Clover  is  therefore  fer- 
tilized by  humble-bees  alone.  HuniMe-bees 
in  quest  of  honey  are  also  the  great  agents  in 
fertilizing  other  species  of  clover.  The  White 
Clover  (7".  repens)  and  the  Alsike  Clover  (T. 
hybridum)  the  latter  introduced  from  the  con- 
tinent, are  excellent  for  pasture ;  both  have 
white  ori'inkish  flowers.  Two  Yellow  Clovers, 
T.  pro(.'umben3  and  T.  fllifonne,  are  also  i-ulti- 
vated  on  pasture  grounds.  The  growth  of 
clover  is  greatly  promoted  by  a  sprinkling  of 
lime.  The  seeds  of  the  plants  may  be  sown 
broadca-st  from  February  to  May  and  from 
August  to  October.  Some  are  used  for  their 
ornamental  character  as  border-plants. 

*  trif '-0-13?-,  *trif-f6-ly.  s.  [Lat.  trifoli^im 
=  trifoliuin.]     Trefoil. 

"  She  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  tri/oly." 

Ben  Jonion :  Coronation  Entertainment. 

tri'-for-is,  s.    [Triforium.] 

Zonl.  £  Paltpont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Cerithium, 
with  thirty  recent  specie.^,  ranging  frum  Nor- 


way to  Australia.  Shell  sinistral  ;  anterior 
and  posterior  cjinals  tubular;  the  third  canal 
accideiit^dly  present,  forming  puit  <»f  a  vurix. 
Fossil  iu  the  Eocene  of  Britain  and  Franco. 

tri-fbr'-i-um,    s,      [Lat.   (ri- =  three,   and 

fores  =  doors.] 

Arch. :  A  gallery  or  arcade  in  the  wall  over 
the  pier  arches  which  sepai-ate  the  body  from 
the  aisles  of  a  church.  The  ar- 
cade is  not  in  general  carried 
entirely  through  the  wall,  but 
there  is  commonly  a  passagi;- 
way  behind  it  which  is  often 
continued  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  round  the  entire  build 
ing  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the 
arcade  is  entirely  open,  as  at 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Sometimes 
the  triforium  is  a  complete  upper 
story  over  the  side  aisle,  having 
a  range  of  windows  in  the  side 
wall,  as  at  Ely,  Norwich,  Glou- 
cester choir,  Peterb(')rough,  Lin- 
coln choir,  Westtninister  Abbey, 
&c.  In  some  continental 
churches  of  Decorated  and  later 
work,  the  aisle  roofs  are  kept 
eutirely  below  the  level  of  the  TaiFomtM. 
triforium,  and  the  back  of  it  is 
piei'ced  with  a  series  of  small  windows,  cor- 
responding with  the  ornamental  work  in  the 
front,  thus  forming  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  transparent  triforium.  (Parker.)  The  cut 
shows  the  triforium  in  the  Priory  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  London. 

*  tri-form',  a.  [Lat.  triformis,  from  (n- = 
tliree,  and  /orma  =  form.]  Having  a  triple 
shape  or  form.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  730.) 


*  tri-form'-i-ty,   s.      [Eng.    triform; 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  triform. 


•ity.\ 


t  tri -form' -ous,  a.  [Eng.  triform;  -ous.] 
Triform  (q.v.). 

"The  inscription  served  .  .  lo  "hnw  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  tbe  pagan  Ei^ypliana  uf  a  (i^fir>Tio(is  deity, 
"the  father  of  the  world,  who aaauiued different  names 
according  to  the  triad  under  which  be  wna  repr»- 
seiited.  —H'tlkinson .  ilannera  of  the  Egyvtiant  (ed. 
Birch),  li.  &14. 

tri-fiir'-cate,  tri-fur'-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref. 
(rt-,and  ^w^.  furcate, furcated {(\.v.).'\  Having 
three  branches  or  forks  ;  trichotomous. 

trifuTcated-Iiake,  s.    [Tadpole-mak£.] 

trig  (1),  v.t.  [Cf.  Dan.  trykke;  Ger.  driicken=. 
to  press.]    To  All,  to  stulT. 

■'  By  how  much  the  more  a  man  b  skin  la  full  trig'd 
with  flesh,  lilood,  and  naturalspirits.  — More  :  Mystery 
of  Oodlineti,  p.  105. 

trig  (2),  V.t.  [Trigger.]  To  stop,  as  the  wheel 
of  a  vehicle,  by  putting  something  down  to 
check  it ;  to  skid,  as  a  wheel. 

trig,  s.  [Trio  (2),  v.]  A  stone,  wedge  of  wood, 
or  the  like,  placed  under  a  wheel,  barrel,  &c., 
to  check  its  rolling  ;  a  skid. 

trig,  a.  &   s.      [Sw.   trygg  ;    Dan.    tryg  =  safe, 
sec-ure.J 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Safe,  secure. 

2.  Neat,  spruce,  tidy.    (Prow.  £  Scotrh.) 

"  Fling  the  earth  into  tbe  hole,  and  inak  a  thlngi 
trig  n\fi{.iu.  —Scott :  Antiquary,  cb.  xxiv. 

3.  Well ;  in  good  health  ;  sound.    (Prov.) 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  coxcomb. 

*  trxg'-a^mist,  s.     [Eng.  trigam(y);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  has  been  married  three  times. 

2.  One  who  has  three  wives  or  three  hus- 
bands at  the  same  time. 

trig'-a-mous,  a.    [Trigamy.] 

"  1.  Oril.  Lang.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  trigamy. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  three  sorts  of  flowers  (male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite)  on  the  same  licad. 

•trig'-a-my,  s.  [Gr.  rpt-  ((ri-)  =  three,  and 
ydfj.o<:  (ganios)  =  a  marriage.] 

1.  The  act  of  marrying  or  the  state  of  being 
maiTied  three  times. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  having  three  wives  or 
three  husbands  at  t  he  sanie  time.  [Bioamv,  ILJ 

tri-gas'-tlio,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  gastric 
(q.v.).  J 

Anat.  (Of  certain  muscles):  Having  three 
bellies  or  protuberant  portions. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout.  j<J^l ;  cat.  5ell.  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin«  a^ ;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  -  i: 
H>iaii, -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -8ion  =  shun; -Uon, -gion^zhun.   -^loos. -tlous. -sions  ==  sbus.   -ble, -die.  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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trigeminal— trigonia 


tri-e^^ni'~in-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  triijeminalis, 
friMii  Lat.  trigeminus  (q.v.).J  (See  etyui.  dt 
compound.) 

trigeminal  nerves,  s.  pi. 

Aiuit.:  Tlie  Irilaciiil  nerves  (q.v.). 

•  tri-gem-in-ous,  a.     [Trigemini] 

1.  Being  one  of  three  born  together ;  born 
thi'ce  at  a  time. 

2.  Threefold. 

tri-geni'-in-u8(pl.  tri-gem' in  i),  s.  [Lat. 
=  three  at  a  birth  ;  picf.  tri-,  and  geminus  = 
a  twin.] 
Anat.  (PI.) :  The  trigeminal  nerves  (q.v.). 

tri  gen'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Or.yewduiigennao) 
=  to  produce,  and  Eng.  suH".  -ic]  Containing 
organic  anhydride,  aldehyde,  and  ammonia. 

trigenic-acld,  5. 

Clu-m.  :  CiH7N;j02  =  (CN'hOC2H3(XH4)0. 
An  acid  containing  .the  elements  of  cyanic 
anliydiide  and  aldehyde  annnonia,  obtained 
by  passing  the  viipour  of  cyanic  acid  over 
aUieliyde.  It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms, 
slightly  solulile  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohul. 
Wlien  slightly  lu-ated  it  melts  and  carlionizes, 
giving  off  alkaline  vapours  having  the  odour 
of  chinuline. 

trig'-ger,  *trick'-er,  s.  [Dut.  trek-ker  =  & 
trigger;  trecker  —  one  who  draws  or  pulls, 
from  trekkeii  =  to  pull,  to  draw.] 

1.  Firearms:  A  catch  which,  being  retracted, 
liberates  the  hammer  of  a  gnn-lock;  hence, 
a  lever  or  catch  perf  )rniing  a  similar  Bp.rvice 
in  a  trap  or  oiher    like  mechaniem.     [Haie- 

TRIGQER.] 

2.  Shipbuild.  :  A  piece  of  wood  placed  under 
a  dng-.shore  to  hold  it  up  until  the  time  for 
launching.  The  dog-shore  buts  against  cleats 
on  the  hilgeways,  and  is  knocked  away  when 
the  signal  is  given  for  launching. 

3.  Vehicles:  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  in  descending  a  hill. 

trigger-flsh,  s. 

Jrhthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  genua 
Balistes,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  dorsal 
fin  is  erected,  the  first  ray,  which  is  very 


thick  and  strong,  holds  its  elevated  position 
8o  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  pressed  down  by 
any  degree  of  force  :  but  if  tJie  second  ray  be 
depressed,  the  first  immediately  falls  down 
like  the  hammer  of  a  gun  when  tlie  trigger  is 
pulled. 

•  trigger-line,  s.  The  line  by  which  the 
gun-lock  of  ordnance  was  operated. 

*  tri-gin'-tals,  s.  pi  [Lat.  triginta  =  thirty.] 
Trentals;  tlie'number  of  thirty  masses  to  "be 
eaid  for  the  dead. 

"Trentalfl  or  trigintala  were  a  number  of  masses  to 
the   tale   of  thiriv.   iostiiuied   by    Saint    GreKory."— 

trig'-la.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpt-yArj  (trigle) 
=  a  mullet.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  CJottidfe,  with  about 
forty  species,  from  tropical  and  temperate 
zones.  Head  parallelepiped,  witli  the  upper 
surface  and  sides  entirely  hony,  the  enlarged 
infraorbital  covering  the  cheek ;  two  dorsal 
fins ;  three  fiee  pectoral  rays,  serving  as 
organs  nf  locomotion  as  well  as  of  touch  ; 
teeth  villiform.  Dr.  GUnther  refers  the  species 
to  three  groups  :  (1)  Trigla,  no  palatal  teeth, 
scales,  except  those  of  lateral  line,  exceed- 
ingly small ;  (2)  Lepidotrigla,  no  palatal  teeth, 
Bcales  of  moderate  size;  (3)  Prionotus,  with 
palatal  teeth.  They  are  generally  used  as 
food,  being  caught  by  tlie  trawling  net,  or  by 
hook  and  line.     Must  uf  the  Gurnards,  as  the 


apeciea  are  generally  called,  live'  near  the 
huttiim,  feeding  un  mulhisce,  cruhtaceane,  and 
small  fishes.  The  Gray  Gurnard  {T.  gurnard  us) 
is  a  common  European  species,  as  also  T.  phiij 
tho  Ited  Gurnard,  « hich  is  mui  h  used  as 
foitJ.  The  Sapphirine  Gurnard  (T.  hirundo)  is 
a  rare  species,  its  pectoral  fins  of  a  beautiful 
hlue  color. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Two  or  three  species  are 
known,  from  the  Tertiary. 

tri'-glans,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  glans  ^  the 
nut-like  fruit  of  forest  trees,  an  acorn.] 

Bat.  :  A  fruit  having  three  nuts  within  an 
invitlucre,  as  the  Spanish  Chestnut. 

trx-glo'-chin,  s.  [Gr.  rpiyAwx^  (trigldchis), 
geiiit.  TptyAtoxtvoc((n3idc/ii?ios)=three-liarbetl; 
pref.  tri;  and  Gr.  yAu,jfis  (glnchis),  geuit.  y\m- 
xlfos  (gtdchiiws)  —  a  pmjecting  point.  Named 
from  the  three  projecting  carpels.] 

Bot. :  Arrow-grass  ;  a  genus  formerly  called 
Juncago,  typical  of  the  order  Juncagiuaceap. 
Saline  |ilauts  ;  root  fibrous,  leaves  very  nar- 
row ;  flowers  in  a  naked,  straight  spike  or  a 
raceme  ;  perianth  of  six  erect,  concave,  de- 
ciduous leaves  ;  stamens  six,  anthers  nearly 
sessile,  stigmas  three  to  six,  sessile,  plumose  ; 
capsules  three  to  six,  one-seeded,  united  by  a 
longitudinal  receptacle ;  albumen  none.  Known 
speiies  about  ten,  from  the  temperate  regioiis, 
A  uatralia  bei  ng  a  fav.  .rite  haliitat.  Two 
species  are  European.  Trighchin  pahistre,  the 
Marsh,  and  T.  ■maritimiim,  the  Sea-side  Arrow- 
grass.  The  first  has  a  three-celled,  nearly 
linear,  the  latter  a  five-celled,  ovate  fruit.  The 
first  occurs  in  marshy  meadows,  by  riversides, 
and  in  ditches  ;  the  latter  in  salt  marshes. 

trig'-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  trig,  a. ;  -ly.]  Neatly, 
sprucely. 

tri'-glyph,  '  try'  -glyph,  s.  [Lat.  trujhjphus, 
from  Gr.  Tpi-yAv<^os  {trig(uphos)  ■--.  thrice-cloven 
...    a    tri- 


FRIEZE,    SHOWING   TRTOLYPHS. 

ters  or  cliannels  cut  to  a  right  angle,  called 
glyphs,  aud  separated  by  their  interstices, 
called  femora,  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  two  other  half-channels  that  are  formed 
at  the  sides. 

"  The  trirjhjpht,  which  I  affirm  d  to  he  ch.irged  on 
the  Doric  frieze,  ia  n.  most  iu3eij:\ml>le  oninuieui  of  it. 
...  By  their  triaiii;ulftr  Iiirrowe.  or  gutttra  latlier, 
they  seem  to  me  as  if  they  were  meant  to  convey  the 
giittas  or  droiis  which  haug  a  littln  miUer  them."— 
£velii>i  :  On  Arcliitecture, 

tri-glyph'-ic,  tri-glyph'-ic-al,  o.     [Eng. 

trighqih  ;  -ic,  -icuL] 

1.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  triglyph 
or  triglyphs. 

2.  Containing  three   sets  of  characters  or 
sculptures. 

trig'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trig,  a.  ;  -ticss.I  Neat- 
ness, spruceness. 

tri'-gon,  s.  [Ft.  trigone;  Lat.  trigonnm,  from 
Gr.  Tpt-yiiivov  (trigoHon)  =  &  triangle,  from  rpi- 
vairo5  (trigdnos)  —  three-corneri;d,  from  rpt- 
((ri-)=  three,  and  ytavia  (gonid)  =  a\i  angle.] 

*  I.    Ord, 

Lang.  :  A  tri-  -.^-^ 

angle. 

"  To     cat     theii 
way,  they  iu  a 
triffon  flie ' 
Beaumont :  Bat- 
worth  Field. 

IL  Technic- 
alhj: 

•  1.  Antifiui 
ties: 

(1)  A  kind  of 
triangular 
harp  or  lyre. 

(2)  A  game  at  ball,  played  by  three  persons 
standing  so  as  to  be  at  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 


LOVE,    WITH    TRIOON. 


2.  Astrology : 

(1)  The  junction  of  three  signs,  the  rodiao 
being  divided  into  four  trigons,  named  re- 
spectively after  the  four  elements— the  watery 
trigon,  including  Cancer,  Scorpio, and  Pisces; 
the  earthly  trigon,  including  Taurus,  Virgo, 
and  Capricornus ;  the  airy  trigon,  Gemini, 
Libra,  and  Aquarius  ;  and  the  fiery  trigon, 
Aries,  Leo,  and  fcjagittarius. 

"  The  wurriiig  pUnet  waa  expected  In  perBon.  and 
the  ;Jfrv  trigon  Beeiiivii  tuKlve  the  alarm."— 0.  liar- 
vey  :  Pierce  t  ^ufjererogatioi^ 

(2)  Trine  ;  an  aspect  of  two  planets  distant 
120-'  from  each  other. 

tri-go'-na,  s.    [Triook.] 

1.  Entojti.  :  A  genus  of  Social  Bees.  Small 
Apidie  fortiiiijg  their  nests  within  hoUow 
trees  or  the  cavities  of  rocks  in  America, 
Sumatra,  Java,  &c, 

2.  Zool.  £  Palieoiit.  :  A  genus  of  Veneridse 
(q.v.),  with  twenty-eight  recent  species,  from 
the  West  Indies.  Mediterranean,  Senegal, 
Cape,  India,  and  the  west  coast  of  America. 
Shell  trigonal,  wedge-shaped,  sub-equilateral ; 
ligament  short,  p»()miuent ;  hinge-teeth  3-4; 
palbal  sinus  rounded,  horizontal.  Found 
fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  Bordeaux. 

trig'-on-al,  n.    [Eng.  trigon;  -a?.] 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Triangular ;  having  three 
angles  or  corners. 

"  A  spar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numeroua  trig<fnat 
pointed  shoots  of  various  sizeB,  foiiud  grmviug  to  one 
Bide  of  a  |>eri>eiidicular  Assure  of  a  stratum  of  Iree- 
Btoue. '—  \Y oodviard. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  nat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  triangular 
space  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Bot. :  Three-cornered. 

tli-go'-ne,  s.     [Trigon.] 

Anat.  :  A  smooth,  triangular  surface  in  the 
bladilcr,  immediately  behind  the  urethral  open- 
ing, at  the  anterior  part  of  the  fundus. 

trig-o-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Gr.  Tpiytoyos  (trigdnos)—  triangular.  So  named 
becau;ie  the  standard  is  tiat  and  tlie  spreading 
alie  give  the  flowers  a  triangular  appeaiance.] 
Bot.  :  Fenugreek,  a  genus  of  Trifoliese. 
Leaves  trifoliolate ;  calyx  five-toothed,  the 
teeth  nearly  equal  ;  petals  distinct,  keel  ob- 
tuse ;  flowers  in  few  or  many-flowered  heads, 
or  in  short  racemes.  Legume  straight  or 
slightly  curved,  two-valved,  much  hmger 
than  the  calyx.  Known  species  fifty,  all  fjom 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  One,  Trigonella 
ornithopodioides,  the  Bird's-foot  Fenugreek, 
is  British.  It  has  decumbent  stems,  two  to 
five  inches  long,  obcordate  leaflets,  toolhed 
at  the  end,  the]>ednncles  bearing  about  three 
flowers  ;  the  legumes  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  aud  containiugabont  eight  seeds. 
Found  in  dry,  sandy  pastures,  generally  near 
the  sea.  It  flowers  in  July  and  .\ugust.  A 
decoction  of  it  is  used  as  an  emollient,  and  ita 
flowers  are  made  into  poultices  for  veterinary 
use.  T.  Fcenum  grcrcum,  the  Fenugreek,  or 
Fenugrrec,  is  an  erect  annual,  one  or  two  feet 
high,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  <if  the  Fuujaub.  It  is  cultivated  in  India 
aud  other  warm  countries,  and  occjisionally 
in  England,  where,  however,  tlie  climate  ia 
too  variable  to  render  it  a  profitable  crop. 
In  India  the  seeds  are  largely  used  as  a  condi- 
ment and  as  a  substitute  "for  coffee  ;  they 
also  yield  a  yellow  dye.  Cont-'iining  the  pi  in- 
cijile  couinarin,  which  imjiarts  the  pleasant 
sweet  smell  to  hay,  they  are  used  to  render 
damaged  hay  palatable  to  horses,  and  are  an 
ingiedient  in  concentrated  cattle  food. 

*trig-6-nel-li'-te5,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  trigona ;  sutl'.  -ites.] 

Pa{(vont.  :  The  name  given  by  Parkinson  in 
1811  to  the  opercula  of  certain  species  of 
ammonites.  These  opercula  are  divided  into 
two  symmetrical  jneces  by  a  straight  median 
suture,  and  were  mistakenfor  bivalve  shells. 

tri-gd'-ni-a,  s.     (Mod.  Lat.]    [Trioon.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  single  genus  of  the  oider  Tri- 
goniaceie.  Tropical  American  trees  with  op- 
posite, stipulate  leaves,  their  inflorescence  in 
panicles,  irregular  flowers,  and  long,  hairy 
seeds. 

2.  Zool.  &  PalfBont. :  The  sole  recent  genua 
of  Tri;:oniadse  (q.v.),  with  three  species  (or 
varieties)  from  Australia.  Shell  almost  en- 
tirely nacreous,  thick,  tuberculated.  or  orna- 
mented with  radiating  or    concentric    ribs; 
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posterior  aide  angiilar;  ligament  small  and 
l)romiin.'ut ;  hiugu-teeth  2-3,  diverging.  Ani- 
mal with  a  long,  jiointed  foot,  bent  .sharjily, 
heel  prominent ;  gills  ample,  tlie  outer  bmuller 
tlum  the  inner,  united  beliind  the  body  to 
each  other  and  to  the  mantle.  The  spefics 
are  very  active;  one  taken  alive  from  tlie 
dredge  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  and  placed  nn  the 
gunwale  of  his  boat,  leapt  overboard,  clearing 
a  ledge  of  four  inches.  They  are  probably 
migratory,  as  in  dredging  for  them  it  is  veiy 
uncertain  where  they  may  be  obtained,  though 
they  abound  iu  some  parts  of  Sydney  Harbour. 
A  hundred  fossil  species  are  known,  widely 
distributed  in  space,  and  ranging  in  time  from 
tlie  Lias  to  tlie  Chalk,  but  almost,  if  not 
entirely  absent  from  the  Tertiary.  Tlie  shell 
is  wanting  or  metamorphic  in  Limestone  strata. 

trlgonia-grits,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Two  grits,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  species  of 
Trigonia.  They  constitute  part  of  the  Upper 
Eagstoues  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Leck- 
bampton  Bill  and  Cleeve  Hill,  near  Chelten- 
ham. 

•  tri-gd-ni-a.'-9e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tH- 
gonii^a);  Lat.  fern    pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Von  Mcrtius's  name  for  an  order 
which  be  separates  from  Pulygalaceae  (q.v.), 
on  account  of  its  opposite  leaves,  the  posses- 
sion of  stipules,  &LC 

trig-o-ni'-a-daa.  1  tri-gon'-i-dcB,  s.p!. 

[Mod.  Lat.  trigonia;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
'(i)dce.} 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
luscs, group  Integi  o-pallialia.  Shell  equivalve, 
close,  trigonal,  umbones  directed  jtosteriorly ; 
ligament  external,  interior  nacreous ;  hinge- 
teeth  few,  diverging ;  pallial  line  simple. 
Animal  with  the  mantle  open ;  foot  long  and 
bent ;  gills  two  on  each  side,  recumbent ; 
palpi  simple.     [Trigonia.] 

2.  PalfEont. :  Five  fossil  genera,  ranging  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 

t  tri-gon'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Trigoniad-e.] 

trig- on- 6-,  pre/.  [Trigon.]  Triangular  ; 
having  a  triangular  process  or  processes. 

trxg-on-o-car'-pon,  5.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  icapTToy  (kuTpos)  —  fruit.] 

Palwobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  founded 
on  three-  or  six-angled  nut-like  fruits,  com- 
mencing in  the  Devonian  and  abundant  in 
the  Carboniferous  Rocks.  The  exterior  of 
the  fruit  was  probably  tleshy.  It  was  once 
believed  to  be  a  palm  fruit ;  then  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  considered  it  the  solitary  fruit  of  the 
recent  Salisburia,  a  taxad,  though  Principal 
Dawson  believes  it  to  have  beenSigillarioid. 
Known  British  Carboniferous  species  six,  from 
Lancashire,  Salop,  Somerset,  &c.  Two  species 
occur  in  the  Permian. 

trig-6ii-6-9epIl'-a-lus»  s.  [Pref.  trigono-, 
and  Gr.  xe^aAij  (Jcephale)  =  the  head.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crotalidae,  with  three 
species,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia. 
Body  elongate,  fusiform,  back  slightly  com- 
pressed ;  head  large  and  distinct  from  neck, 
depressed,  triangular;  muzzle  prominent,  an- 
gular ;  tail  short,  tapering  to  a  point ;  crown- 
shields  small,  scale-like;  eye  moderate,  pupils 
vertical ;  scales  keeled. 

trig-o-nof'-er-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  trigone-,  and 
Gr.  jc€pas  (Aeras)  =  a  liorn.]  An  epithet  applied 
to  an  animal  having  horns  with  three  angles, 
as  some  goats  and  sheep. 

trig-on-O-grap'-tiis,  *.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  YpoTTTo?  (graptos)  =  painted.] 

PaUfont. :  A  genus  of  Graptolites,  with 
three  British  species  from  the  Lower  Silurian. 

trig-o-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Trigonometry.]  An 
instrument  for  plotting  angles  and  laying 
down  distances  upon  paper,  and  for  solving 
problems  in  plane  trigonometry  by  insjiection. 
It  consists  of  a  semicircular  protractor,  with 
a  long  arm  carrying  a  T-square  and  graduated 
sliding-scale. 

trig-O-no-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  trigonometr(y) ; 
•ic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  trigonoinetiy  ; 
trigonometrical- 

trig-6- no-met' -ric-al,  a.  [Eng-  trigono- 
™e'^/).'  -ical.]     Pertaining  to  trigonometry  ; 


performed  by  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
trigonometry  ;  ascertained  by  or  deduced  from 

trigonometry. 

trigonometrical  -  coordinates,  s.  pi 

Elements  of  leterence,  by  means  of  which  the 
position  of  a  point  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
may  be  determined  with  respect  to  two  great 
circles  of  the  sphere.  Called  also  Spherical- 
coordinates. 

trigonometrical-curves,  s.  pi.  Curves 
whose  equations  are  respectively  y  =;  sin  x, 
y  =  cosx,  y  —  ver-sin  x,  y  —  tan  x,  y  =  cot  x, 
J/  =  sec  X,  and  y  =  cos  x.  If  a  ci  rcle  be  concei  ved 
to  roll  upon  a  straight  line,  continuing  in  the 
same  plane,  and  at  the  point  of  contact  per- 
pendiculars to  be  erected  equal  to  the  sine, 
cosine,  versed  sine,  6ic.,  of  tlie  arc  from  tlie 
origin  of  the  arcs  to  the  point  of  contact, 
the  loci  of  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates 
will  be  the  curves  wliose  equations  are  given. 

trigonometrical -lines,  s.  pi.  Lines 
which  are  employed  in  solving  the  different 
cases  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
as  radius,  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents, 
secants,  cosecants,  &c.  These  lines,  or  the 
lengths  of  them,  are  called  tlie  trigonometrical 
functions  of  the  arcs  to  which  they  belong. 
When  an  arc  increases  through  all  its  values 
from  0°  to  360°,  the  sines  and  cosecants  are 
positive  iu  the  first  and  second  quadrants, 
and  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  the 
tangents  and  cotangents  are  positive]  in  the 
first  and  third  quadrants,  and  negative  in  the 
sectjnd  and  fourth  ;  the  cosines  and  secants 
are  positive  in  the  first  and  fourth  quadrants, 
and  negative  in  the  second  and  thini,  and  the 
versed  sines  and  coveised  sines  are  positive 
throughout. 

trigonometric -series,  s.  pi  Infinite 
series  which  are  of  the  forn;  a  sin  x+b  sin 
2  X  +  c  sin  3  a:  -t-  &c.,  and  a  cos  x  +  6  cos 
2  x-f  c  cos  3  x+  fitc. 

trigonometrical-survey,  s.  A  survey 
of  a  country  canied  out  from  a  single  base 
by  the  cnmijutation  of  observed  angular  dis- 
tances ;  but  the  term  is  usually  cunlined  to 
measurements  on  a  large  scale  embracing  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  and  requiring 
a  combination  of  astronomical  ami  geodetical 
operations.  A  trigonometrical  survey  may  be 
undertaken  either  to  ascert;un  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  of  a  country  rela- 
tively to  each  other  and  to  the  equator  and 
meridians  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  an  accurate  map,  or 
to  determine  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the 
earth  by  ascertaining  the  curvature  of  a  given 
portion  of  its  surface,  or  by  measuring  an  arc 
ojf  the  meridian.  The  most  minute  accuracy 
and  the  most  perfect  instruments  are  required 
in  all  the  practical  parts  of  such  operations, 
and  regard  must  be  had  to  the  curvature  of 
the  earth's  surface,  the  effects  of  temperature, 
refraction,  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances  which 
are  not  taken  into  account  in  ordinary  survey- 
ing. In  a  trigonometrical  survey  the  whole 
area  to  be  surveyed  is  divided  into  a  system 
of  triangles,  commencing  from  a  carefully 
measured  base,  which  forms  the  side  of  the 
first  triangle.  These  are  further  intersected 
by  a  network  of  smaller  triangulations,  which 
will  fix  all  tlie  secondary  points  on  the  sur- 
face, and  finally  the  details  of  the  ground  are 
completed  by  measurement  and  the  theodolite. 
The  value  of  this  work  of  triangulation  lies  in 
the  exactitude  of  the  base-line  and  the  deter- 
mination of  tlie  true  position  pf  the  starting- 
point  at  one  of  its  extremities.  Extreme  care 
in  measurement  and  a  most  painstaking  rejie- 
tition  of  observationB  are  essential ;  for  errors 
committed  at  this  period  of  a  survey  are  not 
merely  continued,  but  increased,  as  the  work 
proceeds.  Having  completed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  base-line,  the  more  prominent  or 
most  central  and  convenient  points  are  fixed 
for  the  greater  triangulation.  Powerful  theo- 
dolites are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  triangles  are  as  nearly  equi- 
lateral as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inaccu- 
racy which  taking  very  acute  angles  would 
iirduce.  The  triangulation  procpcils  from  the 
base-line  in  a  series  of  gradually  inerensing 
triangles,  and  these  are  repeatedly  taken, 
thrir  means  carefully  calculated,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  true  surface  completed  by 
mathematical  calculation.  When  the  great^T 
triangulation  is  completed,  the  minor  points, 
those  of  less  imjiortance,  are  united  by  a 
series  of  smaller  triangles,  until  the  relative 


positions  of  all  the  pr(»niincnt  natural  and 
artificial  diaturcs  of  tlic  uiva  (the  whole  of 
which,  Willi  the  exeeptiun  of  the  base-line, 
have  been  fixed  by  mathenuiticully  corrected 
trigonometrical  calculation),  can  bo  finally 
marked  down  on  the  map.  The  remainder 
of  the  woik  is  done  by  absulut*  measurement 
with  a  chain,  a  small  theodolite  being  still 
used  for  correction  and  to  determine  the  bear- 
ings of  the  points  with  regard  to  those  of  the 
greater  triangles.     [Ordnanck-hhuvey.] 

trig-O-no-mef-ric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tri- 
gonometrical; -ly.]  In  a  trigonometrical 
manner  ;  by  means  of  or  according  to  the 
rules  of  trigonometry. 

trig-o-nom'-e-try,  s.  [Pref.  trigono-,  and 
Gr.  fj.eTpuf  (metrun)  =  a  measure.]  In  its 
primitive  and  narrower  sense  tlie  measuring 
of  triangles,  or  the  science  of  determining 
the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  by  niean^ 
of  certain  parts  which  are  giviti ;  but  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  it  in- 
cludes all  theorems  and  formulie  relative 
to  angles  and  circular  arcs,  and  the  lines 
connected  with  them,  these  lines  being  ex- 
pressed by  numbers  ori-atios.  Trigon- 'Uietry  is 
divided  into  three  branches.  Plane,  Spherical, 
and  Analytical.  Plane  trigonometry  treats 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  sides  and 
angles  of  plane  triangles.  The  principal 
object  of  plane  trigonometry  is  to  show  the 
methods  of  solving  plane  triangles;  that  is, 
the  method  of  finding  the  remaining  parts  of 
a  plane  triangle,  when  three  are  given,  one  of 
the  three  being  a  side.  Spherical  trigonometry 
treats  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
sides  and  angles  of  spherical  triangles.  The 
principal  object  of  this  branch  is  to  show  the 
metliod  of  solving  spherical  triangles  ;  that 
is,  the  method  of  finding  the  remaining  parts 
of  a  spherical  triangle,  when  any  three  are 
given.  Analytical  trigonometry  treats  of  the 
general  relations  and  proiterties  of  angles,  and 
triL;onumetrical  functions  of  angles.  In  every 
plane  triangle  there  are  six  part-s  or  elements 
— tltree  angles  and  three  sides.  When  any 
three  parts  of  a  plane  triangle  are  given,  one 
of  which  is  a  side,  the  remaining  parts  may  be 
found,  and  the  operation  of  finiling  them  is 
called  Solving  the  triangle,  the  ojieration 
being  facilitated  by  tables  of  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  &c.  (See  these  words.)  Thus,  any 
triangle  ABC  may  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  the 
following  formulae,  where  s  denotes  the  sum 
of  the  three  sides,  or  s  =  a  +  b  +  c.  The 
capitals  denote  angles,  and  the  small  letter.*) 
the  sides  opposite  to  the  respective  angles, 
sin  A      sin  B      sin  C  „^ 

~i;-  =  -ir=^r- (1): 

.(2); 

.(8). 


a  +  h  _  tan  i(A  +  B)  _       cot  >  C 
a  —  6  "■  tan  HA  —  B)~  tan  ^(.^  —  B)  ' 


.i^=v^ 


=  v/^ 


(js—b)  (ijS  ~c)_ 


be 


COS  \  A 


Mjs-a) 


he 


If  the  triangle  is  right  angled  at  A,  the 
formulae  used  in  the  solution  are  the  follow- 
'"S:  ft  c  b 

sin  B  =  ~  ;  cos  B  =  -  ;  tan  £  =  —  .  ,  (4) ; 


:  a  sin  B  =  c  tan  B  =  ^  (a^  —  c^) 


=  y/ia  —  c)  (a  +  c) (5)l 

In  spherical,  as  in  jdane  trigonometry,  there 
are  six  part^  in  every  triangle— three  sides 
and  three  angles.  When  any  three  are  given, 
the  other  three  may  be  found,  except  in  the 
particular  case  of  a  triangle  having  two  right 
angles.  In  that  case,  it  two  right  angles  and 
a  side  opposite  one  be  given,  each  given  part 
will  be  90  ,  and  the  solution  is  indeterminate. 

tri-go'-non.  s.    [Gr.  =a  triangle.] 

^[usic :  A  small  harp  or  triangular  lyre  used 
by  the  ancients.     [Trigon.] 

*  trig' -  on  -  ous,  a.    [Trigon.]    Triangular; 
trigonal. 

*  trig'-on-J^,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  yoi/ij  (gone) 
=  a  birth.]    Threefohl  birth  or  product. 

"  M.in  ...  In  w  lioin  be  three  dlBtlDct  eo»lB  by  way 
of  triy'>njj."—Bi>wcll. 

trig-o-rhi'-n%,  s.     [Pref.  trigoino-),  and  Or. 
pis  (rhis),  genit.  pifd?  {rhinos)  =  the  snout.] 

pftlfTnnt. :    A  genua  of   Rajidfp,   from   the 
Tertiary  ."Strata  of  Slonto  Postale. 


boll,  Do^;  pdiit,  Jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ing* 
-olan,  -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tioz^  -§lon  =  g:>i"".    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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trigram— trilobation 


•  tri'-gr3,m»  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ypifiixa 
{gnfr>rvia)  =  a  letter.]  The  same  as  Triuraph 
vq.T.j. 

tri- gram- mat- ic,  tri-gram-mic,  a. 

[Eng.  'trigram  ;  -atic,  -ic.]    Consisting  of  three 
letters,  or  three  sets  of  letters. 

tri'-graph,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ypd<f>to 
(gni/'/io) —to  write,]  A  name  given  to  three 
letters  having  one  sound  ;  a  triphthong,  as 
eau  in  beau. 

t  tri'-gyn,  s.    (Trigynia.] 

Bol. :  Any  individual  of  the  order  Trigynia. 

tri-gyn'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  yvtr^ 
{gum)  =  a  woman.] 

Bot. :  The  name  of  various  orders  in  the 
Linnaean  system  of  classification.  They  have 
three  styles.  The  classes  Dinndria,  Triaudria, 
Pentandria,  Hexandna,  Ortandria,  Ennean- 
drja,  Decandria,  Dodecandria,  Icosandria,  and 
Polyandria  have  each  an  order  Trigynia. 

tri-gyn'-i-an,  tri'-gyn-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat. 
trigy>ii{a):  'sufF.  -an,  -ow  ] 

Bot. :  Having  three  pistils  or  styles  ;  having 
three  carjtels. 

tri-he'-dra^l,  a.    [Trihedron.]   Having  tliree 
equal  sides. 
trihedral  arsenlate  of  copper,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Clinoclase  (q.v.). 

tri-lie'-droil,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  efipa 
(hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.]  A  figure  having 
three  equal  sides. 

tri-hep-tyl'-a-mine,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Eng. 
heptyl,  and  amine.] 

Chem. :  C2iH45N  =  fC7Hi5)3N".  Trioenanthyl- 
amine.  A  liquid  obtained  by  heating  sulphite 
of  cenaiithyl-ammonium  with  a  mixture  of 
quicklime  and  slaked  lime.  It  is  pale  yellow 
by  transmitted,  greenisli  yellow  by  reflected 
light,  strongly  efflorescent,  and  turns  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  salts 
are  all  deliquescent  and  form  oily  drops  or 
syrupy  masses. 

tri-hi-la'-tse,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat. 
hilmn  =  a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

Bot. :  The  fiftieth  order  in  Linnseus's  Natural 
Sy.'item.  Genera  :  Sapindus,  Malpighia,  Be- 
gonia, Berberis,  &c. 

tri-lii'-late,  a.    [Trihilat^.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  apertures.  Used  of  some 
pollen  grains,  &c. 

•  tri-hor'-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  horal 
(q.v.).]     Occurring  once  in  every  three  hours. 

tri'-ju-gate.  tri'-ju-gous,  a.  [Gr.  rpiCoyo^ 
{trizugosj  =  three-yoked  :  pref.  tri-,  and  guyo*' 
(zugon)  —  a.  yoke.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  petiole  of  a 
pinnate  leaf  bears  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

t  tri- June' - tion»  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
junction.]  The  junction  of  three  things  at 
one  point. 

"  To  have  the  trijunction  ol  Tibet,  India,  and  Burma 
focu39B(I  withintbefourcorueraof  amap."— j<(Aert«tw», 
Jan.  29,  1887.  p.  164. 

tri'-labe,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  usid  in  extracting 
foreign  substances  from  the  bladder.  It  has 
three  fingers,  which  are  expanded  and  con- 
tracted after  the  instrument  is  in  situ, 

tri-lS.m'-in-ar»  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
laviinar  (q.v.).] 

Physiol. :  Consisting  or  composed  of  three- 
fold lantinse  or  layers  of  cells  :  as,  the  tri- 
laminar structure  of  the  blastoderm.  [Tri- 
ploelastic] 

1  tri-lat'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  trilatenis,  from  tri- 
=  three,  a.m\' latus,  genit.  lateris=&  side.] 
Having  three  sides ;  three-sided,  as  a  tri- 
angle. 

1  tri-iat'-er-al-l3?,  adv.  [Bug.  trilateral; 
■ly.]    With  three  sides. 

■  tri-iat-er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trilateral; 
•Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trilateral. 

tri-lem'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  AVj^tfia 
(lemma)  =  something  received,  an  assumption, 
from  XatL^dfta  (lambano)  —  to  take.] 


1.  Logic :  A  syllogism  with  three  conditional 
propositions,  tlie  major  premises  of  which  are 
disjunctively  affirmed  in  tlie  minor. 

2.  Hence,  generally,  any  choice  between 
three  alternatives. 

tri-let'-to,  s.     [Ital.] 
Music:  A  short  trill. 

tri-lin'-e-ar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  linear 
(q.v.).]  Composed  or  consisting  of  three 
lines. 

tri-lin'-gual.  tri-lin'-guar  (u  as  w),  a. 

[Lat.  tri-  ==  three,  and  liiigiia  =  a  tongue,  a 
language.]  Consisting  of  or  written  in  three 
languages. 

"  The  ranchnoted  Rosetta  stone  .  .  .  bears  upon  its 
surface  a  tnlingual  Inaeriptiou."— Taylor. 

tri-lit'-er-al,  a.  &  a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 

literal  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  letters. 

"  The  Arabick  roots  are  universally  tri! iter al."— Sir 
W.  Joitfs  :  Fourth  Anniversarj/  Discourse. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  word  consisting  of  three 
letters. 

triliteral  -  languages,  s.  pi.  A  term 
applied  to  the  8emitic  languages,  because 
every  word  in  them  consists,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  three  consonants,  which  represent 
the  essential  idea  expressed  by  the  word, 
while  special  modifications  are  produced  by 
certain  vowels  or  additional  letters. 

tri  -  lit-  er  -  al  -  i^m,    tri-lit-er-ai'-i-tj?, 

trx-lit'-er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trUiteral; 
-ism,  -ityy  -ness']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
triliteral ;  the  condition  or  character  of  con- 
sisting of  three  letters. 

"But  no  Buch  thine  is  at  present  practicable  tor  the 
Semitic ;  this  contains  two  characteristica— the  iri- 
literality  of  the  roots  and  their  inflection  by  internal 
change,  by  variation  of  vowel— which  belong  to  it 
&\iiMii."— Whitney  :  Life  &  Growth  of  Lanffuage,  ch.xii. 

tri'-llth,  s.    [Fr.  trilitfie.] 

Archrrol.  :  A  trilithon  (q.v.). 

"  Much  greater  mechanical  skill,  moreover,  waa 
required  to  raise  tlie  superincumbent  masses,  and  fit 
them  into  their  exact  position,  than  to  rear  the  rude 
etand lug-stone,  or  upheave  the  capstone  of  the  crom- 
lech on  to  the  ujirigbt  trilit?t,"—Wiiso?i:  Prehittoric 
AnnaU  qf  .Scotland,  li.  8. 

tri-lith'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  trilith;  -ic.]  Of,  be- 
longing, or  relating  to  a  trilith  ;  consisting  o' 
tliree  stones. 

tri'-lith'-on,  «.  [Gr.  rplKiOo^  (trilithos)  =  of 
or  with  three  stones  ;  TOTpi.\iOov  (to  trilithon) 
=  a  temple  at  Baalbec,  with  huge  columns 
consisting  of  three  stones  each.] 

Archceol. :  A  monument,  probably  sepulchral, 
either  standing  alone  or  forming  part  of  a 
larger  work,  and  consisting  of  three  stones  : 
two  uprights,  connected  by  a  continuous  im- 
post or  architrave.  The  best-known  examples 
of  trilithons  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  at 


THILITHUNS. 
1,  Stonehenge.  a.  Outer  circle  ;  6.  Trilithons  :  c.  Fart 
of  Inner  oval  of  upright  poets.  2.  Tomb  of  Isodorua 
(a  d.  -l-i-l)  at  Khfttuurrt,  near  Aleppo.  3.  Trilithon  .-it 
Elkeb(late  Roman?),  about  forty -five  miles  S.E.  from 
Tripoli. 

Stoneheuge,  on  Salisbury  Plain.  In  the  tri- 
lithons still  standing,  each  of  the  uprights  has 
a  tenon  on  its  surface,  and  the  under  sides  of 
the  arcliiLrave  or  horizontal  piece  have  each 
two  mortices  into  which  the  tenons  fit.  Ac- 
cording to  Olaus  Magnus  (de  Gent.  S''pt.,  p-  49) 
similar  monuments  were  formerly  erected  in 
Sweden  over  the  graves  of  nobles  and  other 
eminent  persons;  and  Fergusson  (Ritde  Stone 
Mojiuments,  p.  101),  considers  that  the  trilithon 
"is  only  an  improved  dolmen,  standing  on 
two  legs  instead  of  three  or  four."  (See 
extract.) 

"  We  must  not,  however,  attribute  too  much  im- 
portanee  to  the  simlUrtty  existing  between  tlie  mega- 
lithic  erections  In  various  parts  "f  the  world.  Give 
any  child  a  box  of  hriclce.  and  it  wiU  immediately 
build  dolmens,  cromlechs,  and  trilithnnB,  like  those 
of  Stonehenge,  so  tliat  the  construction  of  these  re- 
markable monnmenta  may  be  regarded  as  another 
illustration  of  the  curious  similarity  existing  between 
the  child  and  the  atvage."  —  Litfiftocfc;  Prehistoric 
Tim-s  (ed.  1878),  p.  133. 


trill,  s.     [Ital.  trilU)  =  a  trill,  a  shake.] 
I.  Ordinary  language: 

1,  A  warbling,  quavering  sound  ;  a  rapid, 
trembling  series  or  succession  of  sounds. 

"The  bUckbird  pipes  in  artless  trill.' 

ii'arton:  Jnacriptioii  in  a  Hermitagt. 

2.  A  consonant  pronounced  with  a  trilling 
sound,  as  I  or  r. 

II.  Music : 

1.  The  same  as  Shake  (q.v.). 

"  I  have  often  .  ,  .  attributed  many  of  his  tritJt  uirt 
quavers   to    the    coldness    of    the   weather."— roifer 

So.  S2-J. 

2.  The  rapid  repetition  of  a  note  in  singing 
[Vibrato.] 

trill  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  (Ital.  trillare  =  to  trill,  to 
shake,  to  quaver  ;  Dut.  trillen  ;  Ger.  triUern.) 

A,  Trans. :  To  utter  or  sing  with  a  quaver- 
ing or  tremulousness  of  voice.  (Thomson : 
Summer,  706.) 

B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  shake,  to  quaver ;  to  sound  with 
tremulous  vibrations. 

"  To  Judge  ol  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet." 

Dryden.     {Todd.) 

2.  To  sing  with  quavers  ;  to  pipe. 

trill  (2),  •  tril.  •  tryll,  v.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  tnlla 
=  to  roll;  trilla  =  a.  roller;  Dan.  tril(e  =  to 
roll,  to  trundle.  Tlie  samp  woid  as  Icel.  thyrla 
to  whirl ;  Eug.  thrill,  thirl,  or  drill.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  turn  round  ;  to  twirl 

"  By  thuud'ring  out  the  suudrie  sodalne  smartes 
Which  dally  chaunce  as  fortune  crilles  the  ball." 
Gaicoigiie:  Fruitesof  Warra, 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  To  turn,  to  twirl. 

2.  To  flow  in  a  small  stream  or  in  rapid 
drops ;  to  trickle. 

••  But  through  his  fingers,  long  ftnd  slight. 
Fast  trilled  the  drops  of  crystal  bright." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  liles,  \v.  M, 

tril-li-a'-9e-«e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trilli(^i,m); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Parids  ;  an  order  of  Dietyogens.  Herbs, 
with  tubers  or  rhizomes,  simple  stems,  and  ver- 
ticillate,  membranous,  netted  leaves ;  flowers 
large,  solitary,  hermaphrodite ;  sepals  three, 
herbaceous  ;  petals  three,  much  larger  than 
the  sepals,  coloured  or  herbaceous ;  stamens 
six  to  ten  ;  styles  three  to  five,  free  ;  ovary 
three  to  five-celled,  ovules  in  two  rows,  in- 
definite ;  fruit  succulent.  From  the  north 
temperate  zone.  Known  genera  four,  species 
thirty.    (Lindley.)    [Paris.] 

*  tril'-li-bub,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cant 
name  for  anything  trifiing  or  worthless. 

trill'-ing,  s.    [Three.] 

*  1.  One  of  three  children  bom  at  the  same 
birth. 

2.  A  composite  crystal  composed  of  three 
Individuals. 

trill-ion  (1  as  y),  *.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 

(mi)Uion.] 

'  Arilh. :  The  product  of  a  thousand  raised  to 
the  fourth  power;  a  number  denoted  by  a 
unit  followed  by  twelve  ciphers.  In  English 
notation  a  number  expressed  by  a  unit  fol- 
lowed by  eighteen  ciphers;  or  a  million  raised 
to  the  third  power. 

tril'-li-um,  s.  [Lat.  (ri^M:=  woven  with  three 
sets  of  leashes,  triple  ;  pref.  tri-,  and  liciiim  — 
the  ends  of  a  weaver's  thread.  So  called  be- 
cause of  the  ternary  arrangement  running 
through  the  calyx,  corolla,  styles,  and  leaves.] 
Bo(.:  The  typical  genus  of  Trilliacese.  Sepalc 
three,  herbaceous;  petals  three,  coloured; 
stigmas  three,  sessile ;  berry  superior,  three- 
celled,  many-seeded.  Known  species  seven- 
teen, all  from  North  America.  The  fleshi' 
roots  of  Trillium  erectum  (=  T.  petidulum), 
the  Beth-root,  Indian  Balm,  or  Lamb's  Quar- 
ters, is  used  as  a  tonic,  antiseptic,  &c.,  by  the 
Shakers.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  rhom- 
boid leaves,  and  drooping,  fetid,  purple  flowers. 

tra-lo.  s.    [Ital.] 

Music :  A  trill,  a  shake. 

tri-ld'-bate»  trx-16-bate,  tri'-lobed,  a. 

[Pref.   tri-,  and  Eng.    lo'bate,    lobed.]    Having 
three  lobes. 

tri-l6-ba'-tion»  «.  [Eng.  tHlohnt(e);  -ion.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  trilobed. 

"  In  some  cases  ,  .  .  this  trilobation  is  only  obscurely 
marked."-A'icftobon.'  Palaovt..  ih  SSL 


late.  fat.  faro,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wglt  work,  who,  son;  miite,  oub,  oiire,  units,  our,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    re,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  -  kw. 
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tri'-ld-bi-ta»  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
TptU{treis)  =  three, and  Ao^b«  (lobos)  =  a.  lob:;.] 
Palteont.  :  An  order  of  CnistiiCea,  to  wliich 
different  positions  in  the  clays  have  been  as- 
signed, but  which  are  now  regarded  as  an 
early  and  'nore  generalized  type  from  whicli 
the  living  and  more  specialized  Isopoda  have 
arisen.  Body  usually  more  or  less  distinctly 
trilobate  in  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  there  is 
&  cephalic  shield,  generally  bearing  a  pair  of 
sessile,  compound  eyes  ;  the  thoracic  somites 
are  movable  upon  one  another,  and  vary 
greatly  iu  number;  the  abdominal  segments 
coalesce  to  form  a  caudal  shield  (the  pygidium) ; 
and  there  is  a  well-developed  upper  lip  (the 
hypostome),  formed  by  a  doubling  of  the 
head-shield.  The  Trilobita  are  exclusively 
Palitozoic,  and  range  from  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian (in  which  the  Primordial  Trilobites  of 
Barrande  are  found)to  the  LnwerCarboniferous 
of  Europe  and  America,  attaining  their  maxi- 
mum in  the  Silurian.  More  than  500  species 
are  known,  distributed  in  many  genera,  which 
are  arranged  iu  about  twenty  families. 

tPi'-l6-bite,  s.    [Trilobita.] 

Pakeont.:  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Trilobita  (q.v.).  tlie  body  was  protected  by  a 
well-developed  chitinous  shell,  divided  later- 
ally into  three  regions  :  (1)  a  cephalic  shield  ; 
(2)  a  variable  number  of  body-rings ;  and  (3) 
a  caudal  shield,  tail,  or  pygidium— commonly 
found  cletached  from  each  other.  The  cephalic 
shield  (a)  is  usually  more  or  less  semicircular, 
with  an  elevated  portion,  the  glabella  (a), 
usually  grooved,  and  bounded  by  the  fixed 
cheeks  (ji),  to  whieli  the  free  cheeks  (fr)  which 
bear  the  eye  are  attached  by  wliat  is  known  as 
the  facial  suture  (/),  indications  of  which  are 
present  in 
L  i  m  u  1  u  s . 
The  poste- 
rior angles 
(usually  fl 
called  genal 
an^'les)  of 
the  free 
cheek  are 
commonly 
prolonged 
Into  longer 
or  shorter 
spines  (s). 
The  eyes  (e) 
are  sessile, 
compound, 
and  consist 
of  an  aggre- 
gation  of 
facets,  co- 
vered by  a  thin  cornea.  The  number  varies 
greatly,  Barrande  having  found  as  few  as 
fourteen  and  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand 
facets  in  each  eye  in  different  types.  Behind 
the  cephalic  shield  comes  the  thorax  (b),  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  segments  (from  two  to 
twenty-six),  capable  of  more  or  less  movement 
on  each  other  ;  in  several  genera  this  freedom 
of  movement  was  so  great  that  species  could 
roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  like  a  hedge- 
hog. The  thorax  is  usually  trilobed,  each 
body-ring  exhibiting  the  same  trilobation, 
being  composed  of  a  central,  more  or  less 
convex  portion,  the  axis,  with  two  accessory 
portions,  the  pleura  (;>).  The  tail  is  also 
composed  of  a  number  of  segments  (from  two 
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TRANSVEKSE  SECTION   OF  TBILOBITE. 
&  Dorsal  crust;    b.   Visceral  cavity;   c,   c.   Legs   (re- 
stored :  d,  d,   Epipodlte ;  e,  e.  Spiral  gilla    (En- 
larged) 

in  Sao  kirsitta  to  twenty-eight  in  ;the  genus 
Amphion),  anchylosed  or  amalgamated.  The 
extremity  is  sometimes  rounded,  but  may  be 
prolonged  into  a  spine,  and  the  ends  of  the 
pleune  of  the  tail-segments  may  also  be  pro- 
duced into  spine-like  processes.  With  regard 
to  the  under-surface  and  appendages  of  the 
Trilobites  much  remains  to  be  discovererl. 
The  first  structure  met  with  on  the  lower  sur- 
face  was    the    hypostome,  a   broad,  forked 


j.late,  situated  in  front  of  the  mouth  in  many 
species,  and  closely  resembling  the  lip-plate  of 
Apus,  a  recent  Phyllopod.  Next,  Woodward 
found  the  remains  of  a  maxillary  palp  in 
Asuphtis  platycepludus ;  and  in  another  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  species  Billiugs  found 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  eight 
pairs  of  legs,  but  Dana  and  Verrill  believed 
them  to  be  the  arches  to  which  the  legs  were 
attached.  From  Walcott's  examinations  of 
sections  of  rolled-up  specimens,  it  appears 
that  the  thoracic  appendages  were  slender, 
flve-joiuted  legs,  m  which  the  terminal  seg- 
ment formed  a  pointed  claw,  and  the  basal 
segment  carried  a  jointed  appendage,  homolo- 
gous with  the  epipodite  of  many  recent 
Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of  the  thoracic 
cavity  was  attached  a  row  of  bifid,  spiral 
branchial  appendages,  and  appendages  serving 
also  as  gills  were  jirobably  attached  to  the 
bases  of  the  thoracic  limbs'.  The  mouth  was 
situated  behind  the  hypostome,  and  bounded 
by  four  pairs  of  jointed  inanduc^itory  appen- 
dages, the  basal  joints  of  which  were  partly 
or  entirely  modified  to  act  as  jaws.  Trilobites 
vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  scarcely  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  while  species  of  Asaphus 
have  been  met  with  two  feet  in  length.  They 
appear  to  have  lived  on  muddy  bottoms  in 
shallow  water,  feeding  on  small  marine  ani- 
mals, and  probably  swam  on  their  backs,  as 
do  the  recent  Apus  and  the  larval  forms  of 
Limulus. 

trilobite-schlsts,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  originally  applied  by  Mur- 
chison  to  the  Llandeilo  Flags,  from  the  fact 
that  trilobites  were  recorded  from  Llandeilo 
by  Lhwyd  as  early  as  1608.  (//.  B.  fVoodward: 
Gcol.  England  £  Wales,  p.  70.) 

trllobite-slates,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  given  by  the  Rev.  D.  Williams 
to  the  Pilton  beds,  from  the  fact  that  Phacops 
latifrons  has  been  found  in  them.  (//.  B.  IP'ood- 
ward  :  Geol.  England  £  Wales,  p.  129.) 

tri-16-bit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  trilohit{e):  -ic]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  trilobite. 

tri-16c'-u-lar,  a.    [Triloculina.] 

Bot. :  Having  three  cells.    (Used  of  fruits.) 

tri-ldc-U-li'-na,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Lat.  loculus 
=  a  little  place,  dimin.  of  locus  =  a  place, 
and  fem.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -ina.    (See  def.)J 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  having 
the  test  partly  divided  into  three  chambers. 

2.  Palcnont. :  One  British  species  from  the 
Middle  Eocene,  and  three  from  the  Pliocene. 

tril'-O-g^,  s.  [Gr.  TpiAo-yi'a  (trilogia),  from  rpi- 
=  three,  and  Ao-yos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  speech.] 

L  Lit.  &  Drama  :  A  series  of  three  dramas, 
which,  though  complete  each  in  itself,  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  form  one 
historical  and  poetical  picture.  The  term 
belongs  more  particularly  to  the  Greek  drama. 
In  Athens  it  was  customary  to  exhibit  on  the 
same  occasion  three  serious  dramas,  or  a  tri- 
logy, at  first  connected  by  a  sequence  of 
subject,  but  afterwards  unconnected,  and  on 
distinct  subjects,  a  fourth  or  satyric  drama 
being  also  added,  the  characters  of  which 
were  satyrs.  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  may 
be  called  a  trilogy.     [Tetralogy.] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  literary  production  consisting 
of  three  parts  forming  a  connected  whole. 
"His  doleful    trilooii  of   Nottingham  speeches. "— 
St.  James't  Gazette.  Oct.  25,  1887- 

tri-lopli'-o-don,  s.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  Ad<^o$ 
{lopkos)  =  ii.  crest,  and  suff.  -odon.] 

Pakeont. :  A  sub-genus  or  section  of  Mas- 
todon (q.v.),  iu  which  the  molars  have  three 
ridges. 

tri-l6ph'-6-d8nt,  a.  [Trilophodon.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  tlie  sub-genus  Trilophodon  ; 
having  molars  with  three  ridges. 

^tri-lu'-min-^r,  •tri-lu'-mm-oiis,  a. 

[Lat.  tri  =  three*  and  lumen,  genit.  luminis  = 
hght.]    Having  three  lights. 

trim,   'trym,   "trymine,   a.,   adv.,  &.  s. 
[Trim,  s.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Neat  and  in  good  order ;  having  every- 
thing appropriate  and  in  its  right  place  ;  pro- 
perly adjusted,  snug,  neat,  tidy,  smart. 

"Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship  must  go  1 


'  2.  In  good  or  proper  order  for  any  purpose; 
properly  equipped. 

"Thlrt«eue  trim  barkM  througbUe  furalabod  ud 
apnoiiit«.'d  with  goode  taarluttn  luid  oion  of  wan*."— 
IJofimhed  :  ChronicUi:  JMir.  ///.  (au.  IST2J. 

"  3,  Nice,  flue.    (Used  ironically.) 
"There's a  trim  rabbi©  let  Iu." 

^uAeiju, ;  Ueurj/  VI H.,  t.4 

■•B.  As  adv. :  Neatly,  finely,  well. 

"  Yuuug  Adam  Cupid,  he  thnl  shot  ao  trim. 
When  King  Copnetun  loved  the  beggar. iiinld." 
Shaketp. :  Homeo  Jt  Juiiet,  IL  1. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dress,  garb,  ornament. 

"  The  calender  nmiiz«d  to  see 
Hla  neighbour  In  nuch  trim." 

Oowper :  John  QHpin. 

2.  State  of  preparation ;  order,  condition, 
disposition. 

"  Ue  was  out  of  trim  altogether,  owing  to  his  hnvlng 
to  read  eo  hiird  tot  the  examination."— /Void.  July  18, 
18«7. 

3.  The  state  of  a  ship  or  her  cargo,  balla.st, 
masts,  &c.,  by  which  she  is  well  prepared  for 
sailing. 

"That  done,  bears  up  to  th' prize,  and  views  each  limb. 
To  know  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  trim.' 

Dryden ;  Proi.  to  2  Conqueat  of  Oranada. 

^  Trim  of  the  viasts  : 

Naut. :  Their  position  in  regard  to  the  ship 
and  to  each  other,  as  near  or  distant,  far  for- 
ward or  much  aft,  erect  or  raking. 

trim,  trymme,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  trymian,  trym- 
loan  =  to  make  firm,  strengthen,  t*)  set  in 
order,  to  array,  to  prepare,  from  trtim  =  tlnn, 
strong  ;  cogn.  with  Low  Ger.  (rm.l 

A,  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  2.  (1). 

2.  To  make  trim  ;  to  put  or  set  in  due  order 
for  any  purpose  ;  to  adjust ;  to  make  neat  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

"  Some  bound  iu  order,  others  loosely  strow'd. 
To  dress  thy  bower,  and  trim  thy  new  a>>ode." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  £cL  it  70. 

3.  To  invest  or  embellish  with  extra  orna- 
ments; to  decorate  or  ornament,  as  with 
ribbons,  lace,  or  the  like. 

"  It  is  many  seaBons— I  should  say  years— since 
Jackets  made  of  velvet,  and  handsomely  trimmed, 
were  wata."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  29, 1887. 

•  4.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  necessary 
equipment;  to  equip. 

"(Sir  Andrewe  Dudley]  being  but  single  manned, 
had  a  greate  conflicte  with  three  Scottiahe  shljipea, 
beeyng  double  manned  and  frii/iined  with  ordinaunce.' 
—Fabyan  :  Chronicle  (an.  1616). 

5.  To  dress  out ;  to  put  in  a  proper  state  oa 
regards  clothes  ;  to  deck,  to  array. 

■■  Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  waa  trimm'd  in  Julian  gown. " 

Shaketp. :  Two  Qentlemen.  iv.  t 

"  6.  To  prepare,  to  dress,  to  treat. 

"  There  hauK down  certaine  square  flai'pes  compacted 
of  a  kinde  uf  atrawe  which  is  made  rough  and  ruKged 
with  extreme  heat,  and  is  bo  frimrncd,  that  it  glit- 
tereth  in  the  snnne  beanies,  like  unto  a  gliisae,  or  im 
helmet  well  burnished."— flocWwyf.-  I'oyoffet.  i.  116, 

7.  To  bring  to  a  trim,  compact,  or  neat  con- 
dition by  removing  all  superfluous,  loose,  or 
straggling  appeiulages  or  matter;  hence,  to 
clip,  pare,  cut,  prune,  or  the  like. 

"  Had  neither  dreaaed  hU  feet  nor  trimmed  hla 
beard."— 2  :Samuel  xix.  24. 

8.  To  adjust  according  to  circumstances. 

"Lord  Hartington  Is  not  the  sort  of  statesman  to 
trim  Ills  opinions  according  to  the  expediency  of  con- 
ciliating or  not  conciliating."— /Jaiiy  Telegraph,  Nov, 
6,  1885. 

*9.  To  rebuke,  to  reprove  sharply,  to  beat, 
to  chastise. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  To  dress,  as  timber ;  to  mak« 
smooth  ;  to  fit  to  anything. 

"  When  workmen  fit  a  piece  Into  other  work,  thej 
Bay  they  trim  In  a  pwcc'—Moxon:  Mechanical  Extr- 
ciset. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  adjust,  as  a  ship  or  boat,  by  arranging 
the  cargo  or  disposing  the  weight  of  persona 
or  goods  so  equally  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
and  at  each  end,  that  she  shall  sit  well  in  the 
water  and  sail  well.  A  vessel  is  said  to  be 
trimmed  by  the  head  or  by  the  stern  respect- 
ively, when  the  weight  is  so  disposed  as  to 
make  her  draw  more  water  towards  the  head 
than  towards  the  stern,  or  the  reverse. 

"  In  order  to  frim  the  vessel  the  carts  were  movwl 
AsierD."— Daily  Chronicle.  Oct.  1. 1885. 

(2)  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  sailing. 

"  So  they  rose  and  trimmed  their  wherry." 

Blackir  :  /.ays  of  Ili-jhlundt  *  /tland$,  p.  S. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  hold    or   adopt  a  middle 


boil,  btf^;  poTit.  j<5^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  ttin.  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-^ym,  -tian  =  ah^n.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -fion,  -§iou  =  zhuu.   -«ious,  -tlous,  -sious  -  »hus.   -Wo,  -die,  &c.  =  b?!,  del. 
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course  between  parties,   so    iia  to  appear  to 
Hftvuur  each. 

"  They  wanted    do  such    ariBtocraU   or  trimmtng 
Wbiga  fortbnt  couslitueucy. '—^ai^i/  Uhronicle,  OcU  5, 

IBSh. 

^  *1.  To  trim  away:  To  lose  or  waste  in 
fluctuating  between  parties. 

*  2.  To  trim  forth :  To  trick  out,  to  dress 
out,  to  set  ofT. 

3.  To  trim  np:  To  dress  up;  to  make  trim 
or  neat. 

"  I  found  her  trimming  up  the  duwleiu 
Ou  her  dead  mistress." 

Shakaip. :  AMony  S  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

*  tn-ni3,C'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  trl-  =  three;  and 
vtacula  ^  a  spot.]     Marked  with  three  spots. 

tri-mas-tigr'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tri- 
m((o/ix.  genit.  tri7nastig(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  'id(e.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Flagellata  Pantosto- 
inata,  with  four  genera.  Animalcules  naked, 
free-swimming  or  temporarily  adherent ; 
flaj^'ella  three  in  number,  equal  or  sub-equal, 
inserted  close  to  each  other ;  no  distinct  oral 
aperture. 

tri-mas'-tix,  $.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  juatrTtf 
{mastix)—  a  whip.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Trimastigidas  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Trimastix  Tnaritia,  found  in  salt 
water,  with  decaying  vegetation.  Animalcules 
ovate  or  pyriform  ;  endoplast  with  contractile 
vesicle  conspicuous. 

tri-mem'-'brgl,  a.  [Pref.  tri-  =  three,  and 
Eiig.  member;  -al.]  Consisting  of  or  having 
three  members. 

txim'-er-a,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpi- 
jLiep>)5  ((rini€res)  =  tripartite.] 

Entom.  :  One  of  the  sections  Into  which 
Latreille  divided  the  Coleoptera.  The  tarsi 
have  only  three  true  joints,  the  joint  wliich  is 
apparently  the  analogue  of  the  third  joint  in 
the  Pentamera  being  rudimentary  at  the  base 
of  the  claw-joint.  Tlie  section  comprises  two 
families,  EndomychidaeandCoccinellidae,  each 
with  a  single  jrenuB.  The  Bpeciesof  Coccinella 
are  familiarly  known  as  Lady-birds.  They  are 
found  everywhere,  Bometimes  in  immense 
numbers. 

trim-e-rel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dirain.  from 
Gr.  rpijuep^?  (irimeres)  =  tripartite.] 

Palceont. :  The  type-genus  of  Trimerellidae, 
(q.v.),  with  two  species  from  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Silurian  of  Canada. 

trim-e-rel'-li-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trime- 
reU{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idic] 

Pal(E07it. :  A  family  of  Brachiopoda.  Shell 
Inequivalve,  calcareous;  beaks  usually  pro- 
minent, or  sometimes  obtusely  rounded,  and 
either  massive  or  solid,  or  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion into  two  chambers.  There  is  a  well- 
developed  hinge-area,  and  a  wide  deltidiuin, 
bounded  by  two  ridges,  the  inner  ends  of 
which  serve  as  teeth,  though  true  teeth  are 
not  present.  Each  valve  is  furnished  with 
muscular  platforms.  The  genera  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  especially 
of  the  Guelph  Formation  of  North  America. 

trim-er-es'-u-rid«  s.  [Triueresubcs.] 
Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trimer- 
esurus  (q.v.).  Tliey  are  venomous  arboreal 
snakes,  in  colour  resembling  the  foliage  among 
which  they  live,  naturally  sluggish  until  dis- 
turbed, when  they  become  fierce  and  aggres- 
sive, drawing  back  the  head  and  anterior  part 
of  the  body  and  then  dashing  forward  with 
great  rapidity.  They  are  seldom  more  than 
two  feet  long,  and  their  bite  causes  fever, 
nausea,  and  vomiting  ;  but  the  bite  of  larger 
specimens  causes  much  more  serious,  and 
sometimes  fatal  symptoms. 

trim-er-es-iir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  Tpi^€p»}5  (tH- 
meres)  =  tripartite,  and  ovpd  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 
Zool  :  A  genus  of  Crotalidpe,  with  sixteen 
species  ranging  over  India,  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  Celebes*  Head  triangular, 
covered  above  with  small  scales,  except  the 
foremost  part  of  the  snout  and  above  the 
eyebrows,  body  with  more  or  less  distinctly 
keeled  scales  ;  tail  preliensile. 

tori[m-er-6-9epli'-a-lus,  s.     [Gr.  rpifiepi}? 

(trimeres)  =.  tripartite,  and  Ke<^aA7^  (Jcephale)  = 
the  head.] 
Palwont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Phacops.    [Pha- 

COPIC^.] 


trim'-er-ous.  a.    [Tbimera.] 

1.  Bot.:  Having  three  parts;  having  the 
number  tliree  running  through  its  several 
organs.  Used  wlien  th'-re  are  three  divisions 
of  the  calyx  or  three  sepals,  three  divisions  of 
the  corolla  or  three  petals,  and  three  stamens. 

2.  Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Trimera 
(q.  v.). 

•  tri-mes'-ter,  «.  [Fr.  trvmestre,  from  Lat. 
triviestris,  from  (ri- =  three,  and  mcnsts=a 
month.]    A  term  or  period  of  three  months. 

*"  tri-mes'-tral«  *  tH-mes'-tri-al,  a.  [Tri- 
mester.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a*  trimester ; 
occurring  every  three  months ;  quarterly. 

trim'-o-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  trimetrus,  from  Gr. 
Tpip.e7pos  (Irimetros)  ~  consisting  of  three  mea- 
sures :  Tpt-  ((ri-)  =  three,  &n6.  fx^rpav  {nictron)  = 
a  measure.] 

A.  vis  suhst. :  A  division  of  verse  consisting 
of  three  measures  of  two  feet  each. 

"  This  foot  yet,  in  the  (amouB  trimatert 
Of  Deciua  aud  Eiiuius,  rare  appearuj.  " 

Ben  Jonton  :  Horace  ;  A  rt  of  Poetrie. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  three  poetical 
measures,  forming  an  iambic  line  of  six  feet. 

tri-meth'-yl,  s.  [Pref.  ^ri-,and  Eng.  methyl.] 
A  compound  containing  three  atoms  of 
methyl. 

trlmethyl-glycerin,  s. 

Chem.:  CeHijOa^^^^^^^'"  j-Og-Trimethylin. 
A  liquid  formed  by  heating  acrolein,  methylic 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  for  several  hours  to 
100°.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  sp.  gr.  -9433 
at  0",  is  soluble  in  water,  and  boils  at  148°. 

tri-meth'-yl-in,  s.    [Eng.  trimethyl;  -in.] 

[TRIUETHVL-GLVCEaiN.] 

tri-met'-ric,  a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  metric 

(q-v.).] 

Crystall. :  The  same  asORTHORHOMBic(q.v). 

tri-mef-ric-al,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
vietrical(q.v.)'}   The  same  as  Trimeter  (q.v.). 

trim'-W-,  *  trim-Ue,  adv.  [Eng.  trim,  a. ; 
-ly.]  In  a  trim  or  neat  manner;  neatly,  nicely; 
in  good  order. 

"  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dre&s'd. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom.'    Shakesp. :  1  Eenry  1 1*.,  L  8. 

trim'-mer,  s.    [Eng.  trim,  v. ;  -«•.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  trims,  fits,  arranges,  ornaments, 
or  sets  in  order  :  as,  a  coaX-trimmer — tliat  is, 
a  labourer  who  arranges  the  cargo  of  coal  in  a 
ship. 

2.  One  who  chastises  or  reprimands;  a 
sharp,  shrewish  person. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  of  superior  excellence  ; 
something  specially  good,  great,  or  note- 
worthy. 

■■  In  the  last  round  [hel  met  with  a  trimmer  irom 
No.  4  tntp,  whieh,  fatally  woiuided,  died  over  the 
Uncb"— Field.  July  16,  1887. 

4.  A  tool  to  pare  or  trim :  as^a  lamp-wick 
trimmer. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bricklay. :  Brick-trimmer ;  a  flat  brick 
arch,  turned  from  the  face  of  the  chimney  to 
tlie  timber-trimmer  to  support  the  slab. 

2.  Carp. :  A  joist  into  which  others  are 
framed  or  trimmed  ;  as  the  hearth-trimmer  of 
chimneys ;  stair-trimmers,  into  which  the 
rough-strings  of  stairs  are  framed ;  the  tail- 
trimmers,  which  receive  the  ends  of  floor- 
joists  on  the  side  of  the  chimney,  when  they 
cannot  be  inserted  into  the  wall  on  account  of 
flues. 

3.  Poliiics:  One  who  fluctuates  between 
parties,  especially  political  parties. 

*  (1)  One  who  refuses  to  identify  himself 
with  any  party  of  extreme  views. 

"  A  trimmer  cried  (that  heard  me  tell  this  Btory) 
Fie,  Mistress  Cooke  1  faith,  you're  too  rank  a  Tory  1 
Wish  not  Whjgfl  hanged,  hut  pity  their  hard  cases." 
Dryden:  Epilogue  to  OukeqfOuise. 

(2)  A  time-server  or  turncoat,  who  shifts  his 
political  allegiance  to  advance  his  interests. 

"  He  was  the  chief  of  thoae  politicians  whom  the 
two  great  parties  contemptuously  called  Trijnmers. 
Instead  of  qnarrellliig  with  this  nickname,  hef  Halifax) 
a&sumed  it  as  a  title  of  honour,  and  vindicated,  with 
peat  vivacity,  the  dignity  of  the  appellation.  Every- 
thing good,  he  said,  trims  between  extremea  The 
temperato  zone  triiua  hetween  the  cliraat*  in  which 
men  are  roasted  aud  the  clim,it«  in  which  they  are 
frozen.  The  Eugliah  Church  trime  between  Ana- 
baptist madness  and  the  Papist  lethargy.  The 
Engliah  constitution  trims  between  Turkish  despotism 


and  Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  but  a  Inrt 
temper  hetweeu  proj>eiibities  auy  one  of  whith,  tl 
Indulged  lu  to  excess,  boirouiea  vice.  Nay.  ihf  i>er- 
lectiou  of  the  Supremo  Bi-Iuk  himjielf  consUta  iu  the 
exact  equihbiium  of  attiibutes,  none  of  which  could 
preponderate  without  disturbing  the  whole  nmral  aud 
physical  order  of  the  world.  Thus  Halifax  wtu  • 
Trifmmervii  principle."'— J/ticau^aj/ .   BiMt.  £ng.,  cU.  U. 

4,  Fishing :  A  dead  line  for  pike. 

"  Espying  a  trimmer,  I  seized  it  In  my  month,  and 
ou  relaudlug  at  a  small  natural  pier,  lol  a  pik«.".» 
John  Wilson:  A'octet  Ambrosiance,  1.  47. 

trim'-ming,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Trim,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  trims,  arranges,  or 
ornaments. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who  fluctuates 
between  parties  ;  inconstancy. 

3.  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  garment,  as 
lace,  ribbons,  &c. 

"  Narrow  bands  of  fur  are  to  be  the  favourite 
frimntinffi  for  early  as  well  as  deep  vfiutei:"—Dailu 
Telegraph,  Sept  2'J,  1S87. 

4.  (PL):  The  accessories  to  any  dish  or 
article  of  food.    (Colloq.) 

"  A  select  company  of  the  Bath  footmen  presenta 
their  complimeuta  to  Mr.  Weller,  and  requests  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  this  evening,  to  a  frienJly 
Bwarry.  conaiating  of  a  boiled  legof  mutton  with  the 
usual  trimtnings/'—Dickent :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxvit. 

5.  The  act  of  reprimanding  or  chastising  ;  a 
beating.     (CoUoq.) 

II.  Shipbuild.  :  The  final  shaping  of  ship- 
timbers,  &c.,  after  the  conversion  or  rough 
shaping  has  been  accomplished. 

trimming' jolst«  s. 

Carp.  :  A  joist  into  which  a  timber-trimmer 
is  framed. 

trimming-machine,  s. 

1.  Metal-work.:  A  species  of  lathe  for  trim- 
ming the  edges  of  stamped  hollow-ware,  such 
as  sheet-metals  pans. 

2.  Booi-viaking :  A  machine  for  trimming 
the  edge  of  uppers. 

trimming-shear,  $.  A  machine  for 
trimming  wool  borders  on  coir,  sisal,  and 
other  mats, 

trim'-ming-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  trimming;  -ly,] 
lu  a  trimming  manner  ;  finely,  excellently. 

trim'-ness.  s.  [Eng.  trim,  a.  ;  -Hess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  trim ;  neatJiesa, 
fineness,  good  order. 

tri-mor'-phic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  p-op^t-j 
{morphe)  =  form.]  Having  three  distinct 
forms  ;  of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by  trimorplusm(q.v.). 

tri'-morph-ism,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  p.op<it^ 
(morphi)=^  a  form,  and  suff.  -ism.] 

I.  Biol. :  The  existence  in  certain  plant, 
and  animals  of  three  distinct  forms,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  reproductive  organs. 
In  trimorphic  plants  tliere  are  three  forma, 
differing  in  the  lengths  of  their  pistils  and 
stamens,  in  the  size  and  colour  of  their  pollen 
grains,  and  in  some  other  respects ;  and,  as 
in  each  of  the  three  forms  there  are  two  sets 
of  stamens,  the  three  forms  possess  altogethes 
six  sets  of  stamens  and  three  kinds  of  pistilts 
These  organs  are  so  proportioned  in  length  or 
each  other  that  half  the  stamens  in  two  of 
the  forms  stand  on  a  level  with  the  stigma  of 
tlie  third  form.  To  obtain  full  fertility  with 
these  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stigma 
of  the  one  should  be  fertilized  by  pollen  taken 
from  the  stamens  of  corresponding  height  in 
anotlier  form.  Hence,  six  unions  are  legiti- 
mate, i.e.,  fully  fertile,  and  twelve  are  illegiti- 
mate, or  more  or  less  unfertile.  {Darwin . 
Orig.  of  Specif^,  ch.  ix.)  Wallace  has  shown 
that  the  females  of  certain  butterflies  from 
the  Malay  Aichipelago  appear  in  three  con- 
spicuously distinct  forms  withomtintennediate 
links. 

2.  Crystallog. :  The  occurrence  of  certain 
formsinmineralswhich  have  the  same  chemical 
composition,  but  are  referable  to  three  systems 
of  crystallization. 

tri-mur'-ti,  s.     [Sansc.  tri  =  three,  and  murti 

=  form.] 

Comparative  ReJigion  : 

1.  The  later  Hindoo  triad— Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva — considered  as  an  iusepai'able  unity. 
The  Padma  Parana,  which,  as  a  Puraua  of  the 


f^te,  fS,t.  faxe^  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
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Vaishnavaa.  assigns  to  Vishnu  the  highest 
rank,  thus  defines  the  Trimurti :  "In  tlie 
beginning  of  creation  the  great  Vishnu,  desir- 
ous of  creating  the  world,  produced  from  tho 
right  side  of  his  body  himself  as  Brahma  ; 
tlien,  in  order  to  preserve  the  world,  he  pro- 
duced from  the  left  side  of  his  body  Vishnu  ; 
and  in  order  to  destroy  the  world  he  produced 
from  the  middle  of  his  body  the  eternal  Siva. 
Some  worship  Brahma,  others  Vishnu,  others 
Siva  ;  but  Vislinn,  one,  yet  threefold,  creates, 
preserves,  and  destroys ;  therefore  let  the 
pious  make  no  ditlerence  between  tlie  three." 
Trimurti,  therefore,  implies  the  unity  of  the 
three  principles  of  creation,  preservation,  and 
destruction,  and  is  an  expression  of  philo- 
sophical, rather 
than  of  popular 
belief.  The  svni- 
bol  of  the  Tri- 
murti is  the  mys- 
tical syllable 
o(=  a  +  ii)m  ; 
where  a  stands 
for  Brahma,  u  for 
Vishnu,  and  m  for 
Siva. 


2.  A  representa- 
tion of  the  Hindoo 
triad.    It  consists  trimdrti. 

of   one    human 

body  with  three  hi\ad3  :  that  of  Brahma  in  the 
middle,  that  of  Vishnu  at  the  right,  and  that 
of  Siva  at  the  left. 

tri-m^-ar'-i-an,  s.  [Gr.  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three, 
and  ^.ix;  (mus)  =  a  muscle.]  A  bivalve  which 
presents  three  muscular  impressions. 

tri-na'-crite,  s.  [After  Trinacria,  the  ancient 
name  of  Sicily,  where  it  was  supposed  to 
occur;  suff.  -ite  (il in.).^ 

Miii. :  One  of  the  hypothetical  compounds 
suggested  by  Von  Waltershausen  as  occurring 
in  palagonite  tuff;  but  palagonite  has  now 
been  shown  to  be  only  a  volcanic  glass,  aud 
not  a  distinct  species. 

•  trin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  trimis,  from  (res  =  three.] 
Threefold. 

"  That  fRr-l>eamitiK  blnze  of  majeetf, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heav'n's  htgb  council  table 
To  sit  the  midst  ot  trinal  uoity, 
He  laid  aside,"  Milton :  The  Nativity. 

Trin-co-ma-lee',  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 

Trlncomalee-wood,  s. 

Comm. :  The  wood  of  Berrya  AmmonUla, 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Massoola  boats 
of  Madras. 

trin'-dle,  i\t.  &  i.    [Trundle.1 

A.  Transitive : 

X.  To  trundle,  to  roll. 

2.  To  allow  to  trickle  or  run  down  in  email 
streams. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  trickle  ;  to  run  down  in  small  streams. 

2.  To  roll,  to  jog. 

"  French  cook,  wi  bis  turnspit  doggie  trintHing 
■hint  him,"— Ji'coK  ;  Waterl«y.  ca.  zlii. 

trindle-tall.  s.  A  curled  tail ;  an  animal 
with  a  curled  tail, 

trin'-dle,  ». 

Boohhinding :  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  ueed 
tM  flatten  the  edges  of  a  book  before  cutting. 

•  trine,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  trinxts  =  threefold.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Tlireefold,  triple,  trinal. 

"9.  Denis  says,  that  the  trine  immersion  signiflea 
the  Divine  essence  and  beatitude  of  Ood  in  a  trinity 
of  persons."— fip.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Comcience,  bk.  lit. 
ch.  iv, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  triad. 

2.  Asirol.:  The  aspect  of  planets  distant 
from  each  other  120'^,  or  the  third  part  of  tlie 
zodiac.  The  trine  was  supposed  to  be  a 
benign  aspect. 

trine-immersion,  s. 

Ecdes.  £  Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to 
the  practice  in  the  primitive  church  of  dip- 
ping a  person  who  was  being  baptised  three 
times  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the 
naming  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  When  circumstances  rendered  bap- 
tism by  affusion  necessiiry,  the  affusion  was 
also  trine,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 


tri'-ner-vate,  o,    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Mod.  Lat. 

nervatus.] ' 
Hot. :  Trinerved  (q.v.). 

•  tri'-nerved,  *  tri'-nerve,  a.  [Pref.  tri-, 
and  Eng.  nerved,  nerve.] 

Bot.ipfa  lea/,  itc):  Three-ribbed;  having 
three  ribs  springing  from  the  base. 

trin'-ga,  s.  [Gr.  Tpvyya?  (trunggas)  ~  the 
(ireen  ;Sand piper.  (Arist. :  H.  A.,  VIII.  iii.  18.) 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Scolopacids  (or,  in 
classifications  in  which  that  family  is  divided, 
of  Totaninffi  or  *Tringinffi),  with  twenty  spe- 
cies, universally  di.stributed.  Beak  rather 
longer  than  head,  sometimes  decurved,  rather 
flexible,  compressed  at  base,  blunt  towards 
the  point,  both  mandibles  grooved  along  tin- 
sides  ;  nostrils  lateral,  in  the  membrane  of 
the  groove ;  legs  moderately  long,  slendei', 
lower  part  of  tibia  naked  ;  three  toes  in  front, 
divided  to  their  origin,  one  behind,  small,  and 
articulated  to  the  tarsus ;  wings  moderately 
long,  pointed,  first  quill  the  longest. 

•  trin-gi'-nse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tring{a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incE.] 

Ornith. :  A  lapsed  sub-family  of  Gray's 
Scolopacidfe. 

trin'-gle,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  curtain-rod  of  a  bedstead. 

2.  Arch.:  A  little  member  over  the  Doric 

triglyph. 

trin'-glette,  s.  [Trtnole.]  A  pointed  stick 
used  in  opening  the  cames  of  fretwork  aud 
diamond-paned  windows. 

trin-go'-i-des,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  tring(a),  and 
Gr.  etSos  (eid-is)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Scolopacidse  (or  Tota- 
ninae),  with  sixspecies,  universallydistributed. 
Bill  rather  straight  above,  curved  at  tip,  groove 
extending  nearly  whole  length  of  bill;  tail 
rounded,  broad. 

tri'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  C.  B.  Trinius, 
a  Russian  botanist,  author  of  Species  Gra- 
miniim.] 

Sot. :  Honewort ;  a  genns  of  Amminefe 
or  AmminidaB.  Dicecious ;  calyx  teeth  obso- 
lete ;  petals  of  the  barren  Bowers  lanceolate, 
with  a  narrow,  involute  point,  those  of  the 
fertile  flowers  ovate,  with  a  short,  inflected 
point ;  fruit  ovate,  carpels  with  five  prominent 
ribs  and  single  vittse  beneath  them.  Known 
species  eight,  from  Southern  Europe  and  Tem- 
perate Ayia-  Owe  ot"  them,  T^-inia  vidgaris,  is 
the  Common  Honewort,  a  plant  with  a  fusi- 
form root,  a  deeply-grooved  stem,  three  to 
six  inches  high,  leaves  tripinnate,  with  linear, 
filiform  leaflets,  and  minute  flowers.  South- 
western counties  of  Engliind  ;  rare. 

trin-i-tar'-i-an,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  trinit(y); 
•arian.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Trinity  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

2.  Chttrdi  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Trinitarians. 

"At  the  dissolution,  there  were  eleven  Trinitaruin 
houses  in  EDglftiid,  five  in  Scotland,  and  one  iu  Irv- 
l&ud.'~Addii  *  Arnold :  Cath,  Diet.,  p.  810. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  believes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. 

"  If  the  trinitarian  be  still  farther  nrged  to  shew  in 
what  way  this  divine  e<iuality  exiata— how  far  It  is  an 
eq'iality— or.  if  not.  wbatdegrtes  exist  of  superiority 
or  iiifeiiorlty,  he  answers  with  St.  Paul,  that  Ood  \\m 
luRiiifest  in  the  flesh  ;  but  tliat  without  cuntmveray. 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness." — Qilpin:  Sermons, 
vol  ii..  hint  90. 

2.  Church  Hist.  (PL):  An  order  of  monks 
founded  at  Rome  in  1198  by  St.  John  of 
Matha,  a  native  of  Provence,  and  an  old 
French  hermit,  Felix  of  Valois,  to  redeem 
Cliristian  captives  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.  The  order  was  sanctioned  by  Inno- 
cent in.  ;  the  rule  was  that  of  St.  Austin, 
with  particular  statutes ;  the  diet  was  of 
great  austerity  ;  and  the  habit,  at  least  in 
France,  was  a  sontane  and  scapular  of  white 
serge,  with  a  red  and  blue  cross  on  the  riglit 
breast.  At  one  time  the  order  possessed  250 
houses,  and  it  was  estimated  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  that,  since  its  foundation,  it 
had  been  iii>;trunipntal  in  rescuing  more  than 
30,000  Christian  captives  from  what  was  prac- 
tically slavery.  A  reform  took  place  in  159ll, 
and  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  congrega- 


tion of  Discalced  Trinitarians  in  Siiain,  (B 
which  country  the  order  (reformed  and  un* 
reformed)  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
IsatKdla  IL 

trin-i-tar'-i-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  trinitarian; 
-ism.]  The  doctrine  of  Trinitarians.  [Trinity, 
II.  L] 

tri-m-trd-9el'-lu-ldae,  s.     [Prof,  tri-; 

nitro;  and  Eng.  cellulo.te.]    [Gun-cotton.] 

trin'-i-tj^,  *  trin-i-tee,  s.    [Fr.  tHniti,  from 
Lat.  triiiitatem,  accus.  of  (n7u(as=  a  triad, 
from  (riftus  =  threefold  ;  Sp.  trinidad;  ItaL 
triiiitd.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  triad  ;  a  number  or  set  of  three. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1,  Script.  £  Church  Hist. :  A  term  used 
to  express  the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in 
one  Godhead,  which  is  held  alike  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  and  Anglican  Churches.  a:id 
by  the  greater  number  of  Nonconformist  Com- 
nmnions.  It  is  indicated  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  stated  more  explicitly  in  the  Kicene 
Creed,  and  set  out  at  length  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  The  First  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England  states  the  doctrine  in  terms  that 
would  be  accepted  by  sister  idiurches,  and  by 
orthodox  dissenters  generally  ; — "  .Ihere  is  but 
One  Living  and  True  God.  ,  .  .  And  in 
Unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  Three  Persons, 
of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity;  tho 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  Pro- 
testant theologians  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  texts  in  which  (a)  the  Unity  of 
God  is  affirmed  (Deut.  vi.  4  :  Isa.  xliv.  6 ; 
Mark  xii.  29-32  ;  Eph.  iv.  6) ;  (b)  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  is  shown  from  the  fulfilment  of 
Messianic  prophecies,  or  directly  affirmed 
(1  Pet.  ii.  7,  8,  cf.  Isa.  viii.  13,  14  ;  John  xii. 
41,  cf.  Isa.  vi.  1 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18,  cf.  Isa.  xliii.  11  ; 
Rev.  xxii.  13,  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  6  ;  Matt.  xi.  10, 
cf.  Mai.  iii.  1  ;  1  Cor.  x.  9.  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  18 
and  xcv.  9 ;  John  iii.  29,  cf.  Isa.  liv.  5  ;  John 
i.  1,  xiv.  11,  XX.  28  ;  Rom.  ix.  5,  2  Cor.  v. 
19,  20  ;  Col.  ii.  8,  9 ;  2  Pet.  i.  2,  1  John  v.  20) ; 
and  (c)  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
affirmed  (Matt.  ix.  38,  cf.  Acts  xiii.  4 ;  John 
vi.  45,  cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  13;  John  xiv.  17,  cf. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  25 ;  Ezek.  viii.  1-3,  Matt.  xii.  28, 
Acts  v.  9,  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  2  Cor.  i.  3).  The  word 
'*  Trinity  "  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  second  centuiy ;  Imt 
from  the  texts  quoted  the  early  Church  recog- 
nized that  the  Sacred  writings  taught  (1)  that 
there  is  One  God ;  (2)  that  Christ  was  called 
God ;  and  (3)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also 
called  God  ;  and  from  the  combination  of  these 
truths  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  deduced. 
Moreover  it  was  considered  tliat  the  d<ietrine 
was  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  of  Clirist's 
commission  to  his  disciples  (Matt,  xxviii.  19) 
and  in  the  Apostolic  benediction  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
14).  Early  heresies  with  respect  to  tlie  Trinity 
were  Arianism,  Tritheism,  Sabellianisin,  and 
Patripassianism  (see  these  words).  The  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  (a.d.  325)  by  artlrmiug  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  that  of  Constantinople  (a.d. 
381)  by  affirming  the  divinity  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  while  insisting  on  the  Unity  of  God, 
declared  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  From  that 
time  it  was  never  called  in  question  except  by 
a  few  obscure  sects,  until  the  Reformation, 
when  Unitarianism  (q.v.)  became  one  phase 
of  Protestantism.     [Arianism,  Tritheism. J 

2.  Eccles.  Art:  A  symbolical  representation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  frequent  in 
Christian  art.  The 
symbol  which  has 
endured  the  long- 
est is  the  mystic 
triangle,  wliii.h 
may  be  found  on 
the  tombs  of  tho 
early  Christiaiiy. 
T  li  e  i*nion  of 
the  three  persons 
in  one  Godhead 
was  also  symbnl- 
ized  by  a  Latin  in- 
scription, disposed 
in  geometric  iine.-j, 
containing  at  each 
angle  tbe  names  of  "■'.-"  ■■ 

tlie  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  each  oonnt  rt 
ing  band  being  inscribed  with  the  words  non 
est.    In  the  midst  of  the  triangle  was  the  holj 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jcfftrl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-cian.  -tian  =  ali^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -tious,  -Bioiis  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  dgl. 
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name  of  God,  again  connected  by  bands  with 
those  of  the  Trinity,  each  of  which  bore  the 
one  word  est.  At  times  an  attempt  was  made 
to  render  the  same  mystery  pictoi'ially  visible 
by  three  heads  or  three  faces  on  one  neck,  the 
eyes  becoming  part  of  each  individual  face. 
(TRlMtJKTl.l  An  equilateral  triangle,  or  a 
combination  of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and 
Bometimes  the  trefoil,  was  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Trinlty-houae.  s.  An  institution  incor- 
porated by  Heiirv  VUI.,  under  the  full  title 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and  intrusted 
with  the  regulation  and  management  of  the 
lighthouses  and  buoys  of  the  shores  and  rivers 
of  England.  The  corporation  is  now  em- 
powered to  appoint  and  license  pilots  for  the 
English  coast,  and 
has  a  general  su. 
pervision  over  tlie 
corporations  whiih 
have  the  charge  of 
the  lighthouses  and 
buoys  of  Scotland 
andlreland,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to 
whose  general  su- 
perintendence the 
Trinity-house  is 
also  subject  in  matters  relating  to  England. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  master,  deputy- 
master,  a  certain  number  of  acting  elder  bre- 
thren, and  of  honorary  elder  brethren,  with 
an  unlimited  number  of  younger  brethren, 
the  master  and  honorary  elder  brethren  being 
chosen  on  account  of  eminent  social  position, 
and  the  other  members  from  officers  of  the 
navy  or  the  merchant-shipping  service,  who 
possess  certain  qualifications.  [Trade,  s.,  1  2.) 

Trinity-Sunday,  s.  The  Sunday  next 
after  Whit-Sunday,  constituted  a  feast  of  the 
Trinity  for  the  whole  Church  by  Pope  John 
XXII.  in  1334. 

Trinity-term,  s. 

1.  Law  :  One  of  ihe  four  legal  term>.  It  be- 
gins on  Slay  22,  and  ends  on  June  12.      (Sri!.) 

2  Klin. :  One  of  the  University  terms  at 
Oxford  (June  12-July  10)  and  Dublin  (April 
15-June30).     (BritM.) 

*trin-i-u'-ni-tj?,  s.  (Lat.  (rinws  =  three- 
fold, and  Eng.  miity.]    Triunity,  trinity. 

trink,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  kind  of  fishing- 
net  ;  an  old  apparatus  tor  catching  Bsh. 

trink'-er-ito,  s.  [After  J.  Trinker,  of  Lai- 
bach  ;  sufr.  -i(e  (il/iji.).] 

Mill.  .■  An  amorphous  mineral,  occurring  in 
large  masses  in  the  lignite  of  Carpano,  Albona, 
Istria,  and  also  in  Styria.  Hardness,  1-6  to 
2;  sp.  gr.  1-025;  lustre,  greasy;  colour, 
hyacinth-red  to  chestnut-brown  ;  transparent 
to  translucent.  Fuses  at  168-180" ;  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The  mean  of  two 
analyses  yielded,  carbon,  brs ;  hydrogen, 
11-05  ;  sulphur,  4-4  ;  oxygen,  3-05  =  100,  which 
approaches  very  closely  to  tue  composition  of 
tasmanite  (q.v.). 

trin'-ket  (1),  *  trln-kette,  s.  [A  word  of 
doubtful  origin.  Skeat  considers  it  to  be  the 
same  as  Mid.  Eng.  trmket,  trynkei  =  a  knife, 
a  toy-knife,  from  Fr.  treiicher  =  to  cut.) 

*  1.  A  knife,  a  tool,  an  implement. 

"  What  hmljaudlte  huabandB.  except  tbev  be  fooles.   __ 
But  bandsom  bave  atorebouse  for  vinkeftAUd  tooles. 
Tusaer  :  H>Ub:t7idry. 

2  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  or 
the  like. 

"  Half  as  mucb  aa  be  proposed  to  expend  in  covering 
bts  wife  wltb  trinkeU."—Macaulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  cb.  iv. 

•  3.  A  thing  of  no  great  value ;  any  small 
article  ;  a  trifle. 

trin'-ket  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  prob.  from  Lat.  tres^ 
thie«;  Sp.  trinquato ;  Ital.  tritichetto.] 

Naut.  :  The  royal  or  topgallant  sail ;  the 
upper  sail  in  a  ship. 

"  Suddenly  witb  a  ^eat  gnat  tbe  trinket  and  tbe 
mlzeu  were  rent  aauuder."— fiacWMiif ;  Voyagex.  ill.  411. 

'  trte'-ket,  v.i.  (Prob.  from  trinket  (1),  s.) 
To  bargain,  to  negotiate  ;  to  hold  secret  com- 
munication ;  to  have  private  intercourse ;  to 
intrigue. 

-  In  the  court  of  Herod  by  tbeir  tricks  and  trinTcet. 
ting  lietween  party  and  party,  and  their  intriguing  it 
with  courtiers  and  court  ladies,  they  had  upou  the 
matter  set  the  whole  court  together  by  the  ears.  — 
South  :  SennoTlt.  vol.  vi.,  ser.  " 


•  trin'-ket-er,  s.    (Eng,  (rinU(,  v.; -er.)    One 

who  trinkets  or  intrigues  ;  one  who  carries  on 
secret  petty  dealing ;  an  intriguer,  a  tratflcker. 

•  trin'-ket-rf ,  s.  |Eng.  trinktt  (1),  s. ;  -ry.) 
Ornaments  of  dress  ;  trinkets  collectively. 

"  No  trinketry  on  front,  or  neck,  or  drosa." 

Southey  .  Curte  0/ Kehama.  xiu. 

•  trin'-kle,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  trinket,  v. 
(q.v.).]  To  tamper;  to  treat  secretly  or 
underhand  ;  to  trinket. 

•  tri-noc-tlal  (tl  as  sh),  o.     [Lat.  tri  = 

three,  and  nox'  genit.  nodis  =  a  night.]    Com- 
prising three  nights. 

•  tri-no'-da,  s.  (Lat.  tri  =  three,  and  nodus 
=  a  knot.]'  An  old  land  measure  equal  to 
three  perches. 

*  trlnoda-necessltas,  s.  A  term  sig- 
nifying the  three  services  due  to  the  king  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  in  respect  of  tenure  of 
lands  in  England,  for  the  repair  of  bridges 
and  highways,  the  building  and  repair  of 
fortresses,  and  expeditions  against  the  king's 
enemies. 

tri-no'-dal,  a.    (Trinoda.] 

Bot.  .-  Having  three  nodes  only.  Uned  spec, 
of  a  peduncle  supporting  the  cyme  of  a  mono- 
cotyledon. 

tri-no'-mi-al,  a.  &  s.  (Gr.  rpi-  iin-)  =  three, 
and  i'on>j  (tiOTiie)  =  a  division  ;  vtij.it  (nemo)  = 
to  divide,  to  distribute.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Alg. .-  Consisting  of  three  terms,  connected 
by  the  signs  -1-  or  -  :  thus,  a  +  b  +  c,  of  + 
2x1/  -f  1/2  are  trinomial  expressions. 

B.  As  siihst. .-  An  algebraic  expression  con- 
sisting of  three  terms. 

tri-nom'-in-al,  «.  [Lat.  tri  =  three,  and 
nomen,  gemt.'nominis  =  a  name.]  The  same 
as  Trinomial  (q.v.). 

tri-nn-ole'-i-dS9,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  irinu- 
cie(iis);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sufl:  -idee.] 

Palaiont. :  A  family  of  Trilobita  (q.v.),  with 
four  genera,  from  the  Lower  Silurian.  The 
head-shield  is  enormously  developed,  with  a 
wide  margin,  or  limb,  which  is  usually  per- 
forated by  rounded  pores ;  glabella  well 
marked,  eyes  generally  wanting,  facial  sutures 
sometimes  absent,  body-rings  reduced  to  five 
or  six  in  number,  with  grooved  pleurse,  tail 
large  and  sub- triangular. 

tri-nu'-cle-us,  s.  (Pref.  tri-,  and  Lat.  nu- 
cleus.] 

Palceont. ;  The  type-genus  of  Trinucleida) 
(q.v.).  Body  distinctly  trilobed  ;  margin  of 
head-shield  composed  of  two  lamells,  and 
perforated  by  numerous  foramina ;  genal 
angles  prolonged  into  conspicuous  spines, 
usually  single,  but  forked  in  rriiiucifiis  pon- 
gcrardl ;  glabella  prominent  and  pear-shaped, 
with  mere  traces  of  lateral  grooves ;  facial 
sutures  rudimentary  ;  cheeks  tumid,  and 
generally  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  small 
tubercle  seemingly  representing  the  eyes ; 
body-rings  six  :  tail  triangular,  with  a  distinct 
axis,  and  having  its  margin  entire  and  striated. 

tri' -6,  tri'-6,  s.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  tres=  three.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Three  united  ;  a  set  of  three  ; 
a  triad. 

•■  I  had  three  fliea  on  the  cast— B  light  bumble,  a 
black  gnat,  and  a  yellow  dun-aud  whichever  of  tbe 
(rill  sailed  over  a  liaing  flah  waa  at  once  grabbed.  — 
field.  Sept  24.  1887. 

IL  Music: 

1.  A  composition  for  three  voices  or  three 
instruments. 

2.  A  movement  in  }  time,  often  forming  a 
part  of  a  minuet  or  movement  in  minuet 
form. 

3.  The  performers  of  a  trio  or  three-part 
composition. 

•  tri-6b-6-lar,  "  tri-6b'-6-lar-y,  i.  (Lat. 
triobolaris,  from  tri-  =  three,  and  obolxis  =  an 
obolus.  ]  Of  the  value  of  three  oboli,  or  three 
half-pence  ;  hence,  mean,  paltry,  worthless. 

■'  Any  triobolary  pasquiUer  ...  any  aterquilinous 
raacal.  is  licensed  to  throw  dirt  in  the  faces  of  sove- 
reign princes.'— ffowell  .■  Letters,  bk.  it.  let.  48. 

tri-oc-ta-he'-dral,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
octahedral  (q.v.).j 

Crystall.  :  Presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing 
eight  faces. 


•tri-do'-tile,  s.     [Pref.  (ri-,  and  Eng.  oc(tie.l 

^slro!.  .-  An   aspect    of  two  planets   with 

regard  to  the  earth,    wlieu  they  are    three 

octants  or  eight  parts  of  a  circle,  that  is  135 

degrees,  distant  from  each  other. 

tn-oo-to-he'-dral,  a.    [Trioctahedral.] 

tri-O'-di-a,  s.  (Gr.  rpioSous  (triodous)  =  with 
three  teeth,  pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  oSoiis  (odoits)  = 
a  tooth.] 

Bot. .-  Heath-grass  ;  a  genus  of  Avenese- 
Panicle  racemed ;  spikelets  few,  terete,  with 
two  to  four  fertile  florets ;  upper  flower  im- 
perfect. Flowering  glumes  convex,  three- 
tootlied,  keeled,  three-nerved;  palea  ciliate; 
scales  broad,  fleshy  ;  stigmas  feathery  ;  ovary 
stalked.    Six  species,  from  the  old  world. 

tri'-o-don,  s.  (Pref.  (ri-,  and  Gr.  oSoiis  (odous), 
genit.  oSovTOs  (odojitos)  —  a  tooth.  Named 
from  the  fact  that  the  upper  jaw  is  divided  by 
a  suture  in  the  middle,  while  the  lower  jaw  ia 
entire,  the  flsh  apparently  having  three  large 
white  teeth.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  sole  genus  of  Trlodontina 
(q.v.).  with  a  single  species,  Triodon  bursarius, 
from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

tri-o-don-ti'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  triodon, 
genit.  (riodo7i((ii) ;  Lat  neut  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-iiio.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Gymnodontes.  Tail 
rather  long,  with  separate  caudal  fln  ;  abdo- 
nieu  dilatable  into  a  very  large,  compressed, 
pendent  sac  ;  upper  jaw  divided  by  a  median 
suture,  lower  simple. 

tri-<o'-9i-a,  s.  pi.    [Fret,  tri-,  and  Gr.  olicot 

(oiitos)  =  a'house.] 

Bot. :  Plants  having  the  male  flowers  on  one 
individual,  the  females  on  another,  and  herma- 
phrodites on  a  third. 

tri-OB'-olons,  o.    [Tbkecia] 

Bot.:   Having  the  arrangement  of  flower* 
seen  in  the  Tria;cia  (q.v.);  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  TriiKcia. 
tri-OB'-ciOU8-l3^,  adv.     (Eng.  triaicious;  -il/.J 
Bot. :  After  the  manner  of  the  Trioecia  (q.v.). 
trloeciously-liemiaphrodite,  s. 
Bot.  :  Trimorphic. 

tri-OB-n&n-tliyr-a-inine,  s.  (Pref.  irt-; 
Bug.    a:naHthyl,    and     amine.)    (TrihepttI/- 

AMINE.] 

tri'-ole,  5.     [Ft.] 

Music :  A  triplet. 
tri'-6-let,  tri'-o-let,  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  of  (rio.] 

1.  A  triplet ;  three  notes  played  in  the  time 
of  two  of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  poem  of  eight  lines,  on  two  rhymes, 
the  first  line  being  repeated  as  the  fourth, 
and  the  first  two  as  the  seventh  and  eiglith. 

•'  It  doei  not  appear  that  any  critic  has  noticed  that 
the  triolet  iaa  condensed  rondel."— ComAil!  ilagoMtu, 
July.  1877.  p.  64. 

tri-O'-nefi,  s.pl.  [Lat.  =the  ploughing-oxen ; 
hence,  the  constellation  of  the  Wain.] 

Astron.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
seven  principal  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major,  popularly  called  Charles'  Wain. 

tri-o-nych'-i-dsB,  t tri-6-n3?9-i-d89, 
ttri-6-ny9'-i-de?,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tri- 
onyz,  genit.  trionychis ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT. 
-idee,  or  masc.  &  fem.  -ides.] 

1  Zoo(.  •  Mud  or  Soft  Tortoises,  Fresh- 
water Turtles;  a  family  of  Chelonia,  with 
three  genera.  Shell  much  depressed,  covered 
with  soft  skin,  and  not  with  epidermic  plates  ; 
digits  movable,  strongly  webbed,  each  foot 
with  only  three  sharp  claws,  belonging  to  the 
three  inner  of  the  five  digits,  as  in  Crocodiles; 
head  retractile  within  the  buckler.  The  jaws 
are  covered  with  fleshy  lips,  and  the  snout  is 
produced  in  a  short  tube  bearing  the  nasal 
orifices,  and  enabling  the  animal  to  breathe 
while  the  rest  of  the  head  is  submerged  under 
water  The  species  are  thoroughly  aquatic 
and  -arnivorous,  aud  inhabit  rivers,  streanis, 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  North  America.  They  are  usually 
light-coloured  beneath,  but  the  carapace  la 
generally  mud-coloured. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  femur  from  the  Lias  baa 
been  referred  by  Owen  to  this  family. 


aUltt'i    i      'Jtrt  rittino,     »  Ul.     r  l-t   Ota,   V-  —  _^ 

Ste.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fail,  father:  we.  wet.  here,  eamel.  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  f'-J^'^^'^X^ 
or.  wore,  wglt  work.  who.  son;  mute,  culfc  ciire.  unit.,  cur.  rule.  ftU;  try.  Syrian,    sb,  ee  -  e,  ey  -  a.  qu  -  kw. 
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tri-on  -^hc,  s.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  owf  (onux), 
genit.  6»T*j^oy  {onuchos)=a.  nail,  a  claw.] 

1.  2ooL  :  The  type-gonus  of  Trionychidce, 
with  seventeen  siit'cies,  having  the  range  of 
the  family.  Among  tlie  best  known  are  Tri- 
onyx fcrox,  the  Soft-shelled  Tortoise,  from  the 
United  States  and  Central  America ;  T.  javti- 
nicus,  the  Javanese,  and  T.  gangeticits,  the 
Gaiigetic  Trionyx  ;  and  T.nilotwus,  the  Nilotic 
Trionyx,  which  attains  a  length  of  three  fe.t, 
and  is  of  great  use  in  keeping  down  the  num- 
ber of  crocodiles  by  devouring  their  eggs  and 
young. 

2.  Palocont. :  Several  species  are  known, 
fi'oni  the  Eocene  onward. 

tri'-o-pa,  5.    [Or.  tpiottis  {triopis)  =  an  ear- 
ring or  brooch  with  three  drops.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Doridse,  with  three 
species,  from  Norway  and  Britain,  ranging 
from  low-water  to  twenty  fathoms. 

tri' -or.  5.     [Eng.  try:  -or.] 

Law:  A  person  appointed  by  a  court  to 
examine  whether  a  challenge  to  a  panel  of 
jurors,  or  to  a  juror,  is  just. 

tri-Off'-te-ftm,  5.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Or.  oo-tc'oi' 
(osteon)  =  a  bone.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lonicerea;.  Hairy,  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  connate  leaves,  a  tubular 
corolla  swollen  at  the  base,  five  stamens,  and 
drupaceous  fruit,  generally  with  three  cells. 
Triosteum  per/oliatum,  in  small  doses,  is  a 
mild  cathartic,  in  large  ones  it  produces 
vomiting.  Its  dried  and  roasted  berries  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

tri-ox-a-myl'-a-miiie,  s.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Eng. 
oxiygen),  and  amylamine.\ 

Chem.  :  (CsHnOXiN.  A  base  obtained  by 
heating  anhydrous  valeral-ammonia  to  130° 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  ei^ht  hours.  It  is  a 
colourless  viscid  oil,  having,  when  heated,  a 
pungent  odour,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  sp.  gr.  -879  at  22°.  It  has 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  when  distilled 
is  partially  decomposed  with  evolution  of 
ammonia. 

tri-ox'-ide,  s.    [Pref.  tH-,  and  Eng.  oxicU.] 
Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  oxide  in  wliich 
one  atom  of  the  metal  is  combined  with  three 
atoms  of  oxygen,  thus :  Chrominra  trioxide, 
Cr03. 

trioxide  of  tungsten,  5.     [Tungstic- 

OXIDE.] 

tri-6x-y-a-liz'-a-rin,  5.    [Prefs.  tri-,  oxy-, 
and  Eng.  'alizarin.]    [Pseudopurpurin.] 

trip,  *  trippe,  *  tryp,  v.i.  &  (.     [A  lighter 

form  of  the  base  trap,  which  appears  in  tramji; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  trippen,  trappen  =  to  tread 
under  foot ;  trippelen  =  to  trip,  to  dance  ; 
Low  Ger.  trippeln  =  to  trip ;  Sw.  trippa  ; 
Dan.  trippe  =  to  trip  ;  trip  =  a  short  step  ; 
O.  Fr.  triper  =  to  tread  or  stamp  on.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  run  or  step  lightly  ;  to  move  with 
short,  light  steps  ;  to  move  the  feet  nimbly, 
as  in  walking,  dancing,  running,  &c. 

"  Many  nyiuphs  came  tripping  by." 

S/takesp.  :  Sonnet  IM. 

%  Sometimes  followed  by  it.     [It,  6.] 

"  Come  and  trip  it  aa  you  go. 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

Milton:  L' Allegro. 

2.  To  move,  progress,  or  advance  lightly  or 
evenly. 

"  Tripling  along  the  path  of  seeming  prosjierity  as 
though  no  burden  rested  upon  its  shouldera."—/>(ji/v 
Telegraph,  ilarch  12.  1337. 

3.  To  take  a  journey  or  voyage  ;  to  make  a 
trip  or  excursion. 

4.  To  stunible  ;  to  strike  the  foot  against 
something  so  as  to  lose  the  step  and  nearly 
fall ;  to  make  a  false  step  ;  to  lose  the  footing. 

■'Cold  Punch  (i-ipped  twice  In  the  run  uj)."— /^rfd, 
j  Dec.  6,  138*. 

5.  To  make  a  false  move ;  to  stumble,  to 
err,  to  go  wrong ;  to  offend  against  morality, 
propriety,  or  rule. 

"  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time." 

Tennyson  :  The  Grandmother. 

%  Sometimes  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"  He  sometimes  tripped  upon  hia  facts."— Bw  rrought  : 
Pepacton,  p.  126. 

B.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  cause  to  fall  by  striking  the  feet  sud- 
denly   from   under  a    person ;    to    cause    tn 


stumble,  lose  the  footing,  or  make  a  false 
step,  by  striking  the  feet  or  checking  their 
free  action.    (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

"It  sometimes  tripped  me  »;:>  with  a  larije  root  It 
sent  out  like  a  tooV'Surrought :  Pepacton,  p.  244. 

'2.  To  cause  to  fail ;  to  put  something  in 
the  way  of ;  to  obstruct. 

"To  trip  the  course  of  law," 

Sftufccip. .  2  Henry  If.,  v.  2. 

3.  To  catch  in  a  fault,  mistake,  or  offence  ; 
to  detect  in  a  false  step. 

"  These  her  women  can  trip  me  if  I  err." 

Shake$p. :  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

II.  Naut. :  To  loose,  as  an  anchor  from  the 
bottom,  by  its  cable  or  buoy-rope. 

"We  could  not  trip  the  bower  anchor  with  all  the 
purchase  we  could  make."— C«>*;  Pirtt  Voyage,  bk.  I., 
ch.  XI. 

trip  (1),  s.     [Trip,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  light,  short  step;  a  lively  movement 
of  the  feet. 

2.  Hence,  the  sound  of  such  a  step ;  a  light 
footfall. 

3.  A  short  voyage  or  journey  ;  an  excursion. 

"  Tript  to  Ireland  are  inexpensive  and  by  no  means 
difficult."— flai/i/  Chronicle,  May  25.  1885. 

4.  A  sudden  stroke  or  catch  by  which  a 
wrestler  supplants  his  antagonist. 

"  Or  by  the  girdles  graapd.  they  practise  with  the  hip. 

The  forward,  backward,  falx,  the  mar.  the  turn,  the 

trip."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  8.  1, 

5.  A  stumble  by  the  loss  of  foothold ;  a 
striking  of  the  foot  against  an  object. 

6.  A  failure,  a  mistake ;  a  false  step  or 
move ;  a  slight  error  arising  from  haste  or 
want  of  consideration. 

"  They  theu.  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantage  take. 
Find  but  those  faults  which  they  want  wit  to  make." 
Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*  7.  A  moment,  a  twinkling. 

"They'll  whip  it  up  in  the  (rip  of  a  minute."— 
Cibber :  Provoked  Eiahand,  p.  59. 

II.  Naut.  :  A  single  board  or  tack  in  flying 
to  windward. 

trip-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  tripped  on 
its  axis  by  the  contact  of  a  cam,  wiper,  or  tooth 
with  the  tail  of  the  lielve  ;  a  tilt-hammer. 

trip-madam,  trick-madam,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  rejlexum,  a  stonecrop  with  re- 
flexed  leaves,  growing  in  Britain  on  rocks  and 
house  tops,  but  not  properly  indigenous. 
Tliere  are  two  varieties,  one  with  bright  and 
the  other  with  pale  yellow  flowers. 

trip-shaft,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  supplementary  rock-shaft, 
used  in  starting  an  engine. 

trip  (2),  s.     [Prob.  allied  to  troop  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  number  of  animals  together;  a  flock 
or  herd.     {Pmv.) 

•  2.  A  body  of  men  ;  a  troop. 

tri-pa'-le-o-late,  a.    [Pref.  tH- ;  Eng.  paleola 
(q.v.),  and  sutf.  -ate.] 

Bot.  :  Consisting  of  three  pales  or  pales,  as 
the  flower  of  a  l»amboo.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 


tri-pang',  s.    [Trepano.] 
tri-parde',  tri-pa-relle',  s.    [Fr.] 

,.f  ,,1ivP 


A  kind 


cross  triparted. 


uf  nlive. 

tri-part'-ed,  a.    [Pref. 
tri-,  and  Eng.  parted.] 

1.  Bot. :  Parted  into 
three  segments. 

2.  Her.  :  Parted  into 
three  pieces.  Applicable 
to  the  field  as  well  as  to 
ordinaries  and  charges : 
as,  triparted  in  pale,  a 
cross  triparted. 

*  tri-part'-i-We,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
partible  (q.v.).]  Partible  or  divisible  into 
tliree  pieces  or  parts. 

tri  -  par' -  ti  -  ent  (ti  as  Bhi),  a.  [Lat.  tri 
=  three,  and  partiem,  pr.  jiar.  of  partior  = 
to  divide,]  Dividing  into  tliree  parts.  (Said 
of  a  number  that  divides  another  into  three 
equal  parts,  as  2  with  regard  to  6.) 

tri-part'-ite, "  try-part-yte,  a.  [Lat.  tri 
=  three,  and  partitus,  jia.  par.  of  ^r(ior=  to 
divide  ;  ]>ars,  genit.  partis  —  a  part ;  Fr.  tri- 
partit.] 

1.  Divided  into  three  parts  ;  triparted. 

"The  division  then  of  ciniscience  in  respect  of  ita 
object  is  (riparff(r.'—B^.  Tai/(or  :  RuId  of  Coinrienee. 
bk.  i,,  ch.  i. 
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2.  Having    three    corresponding    pai'ts    or 

copies. 

"The  clrorrapher  1b  hee  that  hath  the  wrltte  td 
coueuaut  with  the  concord  brought  vnto  hliii,  A  he« 
maketh  inJuuturos  tripartite,  whereof  two  nrv  d» 
ILutrred  to  tho  imrtio  for  whoM  vm  the  flue  la  aoknow* 
led^ed.  And  tho  tliird  part  l4  reserued  with  him."— 
Smith:  CommoniMiilth,  bk,  II.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Made  or  concluded  bet  ween  three  partiflt : 

as,  a  trijxirtite  treaty. 

tripartite -leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  divided 
nearly  to  the  base  into  ' 
tliree  parts,  as  those  of 
Bidens  tripartita,  or  of 
lianunciLlus  a'lnatilis, 
sub-species  trijmrtitus. 

tri- part- ite-ly,  aiiv. 

[Eng.  tripartite ;  -ly.] 
In  a  tripartite  manner; 
by  a  division  into  three 
parts. 

tri-par-ti'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  pat' 

tition  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  division  into  three  parts. 

2.  A  division  by  three,  or  the  taking  of  the 
third  part  of  any  number  or  quantity. 

*  tri -pas'- Chal,  a.  [IVef.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
paschal  (q.v.).]     Including  three  Passovers. 

tripe,  s.  [Irish  triopas  =  entrails ;  Welsh  tripa 
=  the  intestines;  Bret.  s(ri;>c?i  =  tripe ;  Fr. 
tripe;  Sp.  &  Port,  tripa;  Ital.  trippa,] 

1.  The  entrails  generally ;  hence,  in  con- 
tempt, the  belly.  (In  these  senses  generally 
used  in  the  i)lural.) 

"  I'm  as  marciful  as  any  ou  'em— and  I'll  stick  my 
knife  in  hi8rr(>«  as  says  otherwiBe."— flood  ,  Tylnep 
Ball,  ch.  XXIV. 

2.  The  large  stomach  of  ruminating  anirnalfl 
when  prepared  for  food. 

"  How  say  you  to  a  fat  tfipe  finely  broil  d  ?  " 

Shakeip.  :  Ttiming  of  the  Shrev,  iv.  a. 

tripe  de  roche,  s.  [Lit.  =  rock-tripe.] 
A  vegetable  substance  furnished  by  various 
species  of  Gyrophora  and  Umbilicaria  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Lichens.  It  is  extensively 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  hunters  in  tho 
arctic  regions  of  North  America,  and  is  nutri- 
tive, but  bitter  and  purgative. 

tripe-man,  s.    A  man  who  prepares  and 

sells  tripe. 

tripe-rock,  5.    [Tripe  de  roche.] 

tripe-atone,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  anhydrite  (q.v.),  occor^ 
ring  in  masses  with  a  corrugated  and  contorted 
surface. 

*  trlpe-Vlsaged,  a.  Having  a  face  re- 
sembling tripe;  jiale  or  sallow;  or,  perhaps, 
flabby  and  expressionless. 

"  Thou  . .  .  tHpe-visaged  rascal."— Sfta*««p. ."  2  B«nr\ 
IV.,  V.  i. 

*  tri-pe'-dal,  a.  [Lat.  tripeduUs,  from  tri  = 
tliree,  and  pes,  genit,  j>edis  =  a  foot.]  Having 
three  feet. 

trlp-el,  s.     [Tripoli.] 

*  tri-pen  -nate,  a.    [Tripinnate.] 

*  tri-pen-nit-i-part^ed,  a.  IPret.  tri-, 
and  Eng.  pennatijxirted  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Of  a  feather-veined  leaf) :  Divided 
nearly  to  the  base  into  portions  which  are 
themselves  twice  again  similarly  divided. 

tri-pen-nS-t-i-sect'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  pennatisected  (q.v.). 
Bot.  :  Tripennati parted  (q.v.). 

*  tri-per'-son-al,  a.  [Pref.  (n-,  and  Eng. 
personal  (q.v.).]'  Consisting  of  three  persons. 

"The  tripersoiial  Godhead," — Milton:  Beform.  in 
Eng,.  bk.  11. 

*  tri-per'-s6n-al-ist,  5.  [Eng.  tripersonal; 
-(.s7.]  A  term  api)Iied  to  a  believer  in  the 
Trinity;  a  trinitarian. 

*  tri-per-son-Sl'-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  tHpersonal; 

-ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  existing  in  three 
persons  in  one  godhead. 

"Terms  of  trinity,  ;triuiunlty.  co-eaaentUUtj',  tri. 
personality  and  the  like."— J/tf(on  .■  Of  True  lielisfitm. 

*trip'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  tripe;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  tripe  is  prepared  or  sold. 

tri  -  pet' -  gil  -  old,  a.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 

petaloid  (q.v).  J 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jort^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choras,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  ^  zhon.    -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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tripe  taloidese  —triplex 


Bot.  :  Appearing  &s  if  furnished  with  tliree 
petals  {Loudon) ;  consisting  of  six  parts,  au 
outer  and  an  iuuer  three,  the  former  green 
and  small,  the  latter  coloured  like  petals. 

•tri-pet-a-lw'-de-w,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr. 
iTtTaAov  (petalon)  =  a  leaf;  eI5oi  (eidos)  =  form, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  The  sixth  order  in  Linnwus's  Natural 
System.  Genera :  Butomus,  Alisma,  Sagit- 
taria. 

tri-pet'-al-ous,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
petidoiis  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  three  petals. 

tri-phse'-na,  try-phae-na,  s.  [Gr.  rpi? 
(tris)  =  tbrice,  and  <itaivut  (pkaiiio)  =  to  ap- 
pear.] 

Entom. :  Yellow  Underwing  (q.v.),  a  genus 
of  Noctuidae.  Antennae  of  the  male  slightly 
pubescent;  abdomen  not  crested,  flattened, 
terminating  in  a  truncate  tuft  of  hair  ;  fore 
wings  elongate,  thick  ;  hind  wings  well  de- 
veloped-. The  larva,  which  is  called  the 
Surface  grub,  thick,  larger  posteriorly.  It 
feeds  on  various  low  plants,  and  the  chrysalis 
is  subterranean. 

tri'-pliaJie,    s.      [Gr.    rpt-'bamj^   (tripliaiies)  = 
appearing  thrice  or  tliree-fnld.] 
Mill.  :  The  same  as  Spodumene  (q.v.). 

tri-phan'-ite,  s.     [Eng.  triphaiU^e);  suff.  -ite 

(JV/iH.).] 

Mill.  :  A  compact,  reddish  mineral  sub- 
stance, accompanying  large  crystals  of  anal- 
cime  at  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  Dumbartonshire  ; 
supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  cluthalite  (q.v.). 
Compos,  undetermined. 

tn-pha'-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  rpn^do-ios  (triphasics) 
=  tbree-fokl.  So  named  because  the  calyx 
is  three  toothed,  and  there  are  three  petals. 
(Pfucfon.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aurantiaceae.  Stamens 
Bix,  ovary  stalked,  style  thick.  Reduced  now 
to  one  species,  though  three  others  were  for- 
merly included  in  it.  TriphasUi  Aurantiola 
(=  Limonia  trijoliatu)  is  a  spiny  shrub,  the 
leaves  with  three  ovate  leaflets,  has  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  small  yellow  ber- 
ries, which  have  an  agreeable  orange  taste. 
It  is  a  native  of  southern  China,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in 
British  gardens. 

triph'-thong  (or  ph  as  p),  s.  [Gr.  rpt-  (tri-)= 
three,  and  ^QoYfO  (phthongge)  =  a  sound.]  A 
combination  of  three  vowels  in  a  single 
syllable,  forming  a  simple  or  compound 
sound  ;  a  group  of  three  vowel  characters, 
representing  combinedly  a  single  or  mono- 
syllabic sound,  as  eau  in  beau,  eye,  &c. ;  a 
tri  graph, 

tliph-thdn'-gal  (or  ph  as  p)»  a.  [Eng. 
triphthong;  -al.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting 
of,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  triphthong. 

triph'-y-line,  triph'-y-lite,  5.  [Pref.  tri- ; 
Gr.  f^vK-q  {phult-)=  family  or  stock,  and  suff. 
-ine,  -ite(Min.);  Ger.  triphyliii.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  somewhat  limited  dis- 
tribution. Crystallization,  orthorliombic ; 
hardness,  5-0  ;  sp.  gr.  3-54  to  3*6  ;  lustre,  sub- 
resinous  ;  colour,  greenish  -  gray,  sometimes 
bluish.  Compos. :  a  phosphate  of  the  prot- 
oxides of  iron,  manganese,  and  lithium,  with 
the  formula  (FeO,MnO,LiO)3P05.  Like  all 
minerals  containing  protoxide  of  manganese, 
it  is  liable  to  alteration  by  oxidation  and 
hydration ;  hence  the  minerals  heterosite, 
pseudotriplite.  alluandite,  and  melanchlore. 

tri-ph^r-louS»  a.     [Gr.  Tpc<f)uAAo?  (tripjivllos) 
=  three-leaved  ;  pref.  tn-,  and  iffvWov  (phul- 
lon)  =  a  leaf.  ] 
Bota  ny  : 

1.  Having  three  leaves. 

2.  Having  the  leaves  disposed  in  whurls  of 
three. 

tri'-ph3?§-ite§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tri- ;  Gr.  <^wo-« 
(pkusis)  —  nature,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.] 

Ch.  Hist.  (PI):  The  name  given  to  those 
prelates  who,  at  the  councils  of  Toledo  (a.d. 
684,  6SS)  carried  their  opposition  to  the  Mono- 
physites  and  Monothelites  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  profess  belief  in  a  third  nature  in  Christ, 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures. 


tri-pin'-nate,  a,  [Pref.  tri-j  and  Eng.  pin- 
nate (q.v.).  J 

Jiot.  (Of  a  hipinnate  leaf):  Having  the  leaf- 
lets themselves  again  pinnate,  as  those  of 
Tludictrum,  minus. 

tri-pin'-nate-l3^.  nrfy.  [^nz- tripinnate ;  -iy.J 
Bot.  :  In  a  tripiunate  manner. 

tri-pin-nat'-i-fid,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
pinnatijid  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  Three  times  divided  in  a  pinnatifid 
manner. 

tri-pin-nat'-l-8ect|  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
piunatisect  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :  Parted  to  the  base  tripinnately. 

trip-xt'-a^ka,  s.    [Pali  =  the  triple  basket.] 
Buddhi^jn:    Tlie  three  classes  into  which 
the  Buddhist  sacred  writings  are  divided,  viz., 
the  Sutras,  the  Vinaya,  and  the  Abidliarraa. 

trip-lar'-e-SB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  triplar(is); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea-.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polygonacese. 

trip-lar'-^»  s.  [Lat.  =  threefold,  triple,  from 
tripliis  =  triple  ;  so  named  because  the  parts 
of  the  fructihcation  are  disposed  in  threes.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tripiarear  (q.v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  shortly-stalked, 
entire  leaves,  with  sliort  ocbrea;,  inflorescence 
racemose,  and  a  three  edged  nut  with  winged 
angles.  The  trunk  and  branches  of  Triplaris 
americana,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  are 
chambered,  and  serve  for  the  habitation  of 
ants. 

*  tri-pla'-sian  (9  as  sh),  a.  [Gr.  rpiTrAdo-ios 
(triplasios)  ="thrice  as  many.]  Threefold, 
triple,  treble. 

"  Being  triptasian  or  threefold,  according  to  tholr 
theology." — Cudworth  .  Intell.  System,  p,  2&9. 

trip'-le  (le  as  el),  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
^rip^iis  =  triple, 'from   fri-=  three,  and  plus, 
related    to    plenus=if3X\;    Sp.   triple;    Ital. 
tripUi.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Consisting  of  three  united  ;  threefold. 

"  The  triple-dog  had  iiever  felt  hie  cliaiu." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  viU,  447. 

2.  Three  times  repeated  ;  treble. 

"  Tf  theii  the  atheist  can  have  no  imagiuation  of 
more  seuaea  thaii  five,  why  doth  be  BUin'ose  that  a 
body  is  capable  of  more?  If  we  had  double  or  triple 
as  many,  there  luisht  be  the  s-ime  suspicion  for  a 
greater  number  without  eud.'—Be/iClei/. 

*3.  One  of  three;  third. 

"  Which  ...  he  bade  me  §tore  up  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear." 

Shakcsp.  '  AU's  Well  that  £nds  Well,  ii.  L 

*  B.  As  suhst. :  The  treble  part  in  music. 

"  Againe  he  beard  that  woadroua  harmoiiie, 
of  song3  and  sweet  complaints  of  louer'a  kinde, 
The  humane  voices  sung  a  triple  hie." 

Fairefax :  iSodfrey  of  Bmilogne,  xviil.  24. 

Triple  Alliance,  5. 

History  : 

1.  A  treaty  entered  into  by  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  and  Holland  against  Louis  XIV.,  in 
IGGS. 

2f  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland  against  Spain,  1717. 

3.  An  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  Austria,  against  France,  Sept.  28,  17iiS. 

4.  An  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy,  against  France  and  Russia,  in  1SS7. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  be  can  meditate 
an  attack  on  Austria  while  the  Triple  alliance  exists. " 
—St.  James's  Gazette,  Dec.  7.  18ST. 

triple-coanterpoint,  s. 

Music:  A  counterpoint  in  three  parts,  so 
contrived  that  each  part  will  serve  for  bass, 
middle,  or  upper  part  as  required. 

triple-crown,  5.  The  crown  or  tiara 
worn  by  the  popes.     [Tiara.] 

triple  -  crowned,  a.  Having  three 
crowns  ;  wearing  a  triple  crown,  as  the  Pope. 

triple-headed,  a.     Having  three  heads : 

as  the  trip!e'hend*:d  dog,  Cerberus. 

triple-ingrain  carpet, «.    [Three-plt 

CARPET.] 

triple-nerved,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  TRiPLE-BIBBED(q.v.). 
triple-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  three  ribs,  of  which 
the  two  lateral  ones  emerge  from  the  middle 


one  a  little  above  its  base.  Akin  to  three- 
ribhed,  in  which,  however,  the  three  ribs  are 
all  unconnected  and  proceed  from  the  base. 

triple-salt,  5. 

Chem. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  salta 
containing  three  different  bases,  suclt  as  mi- 
crocoamic  salt,  Na(NH4)UP04.    (Watts.) 

triple-Star,  5. 

Astron. :  A  star  which,  under  a  powerful 
telescope,  is  resolved  into  tliree,  often  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  y  Androniedfe  is  a  triple  star. 
Its  principal  constituent  i.s  of  the  third  majrni- 
tude,  and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.  The 
two  others  seem  like  a  single  one  between  the 
fifth  and  ai-vth  magnitude;  both  are  bluish. 
Of  double  stare  a  largo  number  have  been 
discovered,  there  being  more  than  3000  on 
record.  Triple  stars  are  rare,  and  quadruple 
Btara  still  more  so,  though  some  are  known. 
Among  the  triple  stars  thr  most  conspicuous  is 
one  in  the  constellation  Cancer,  wliile  Lyra 
yields  us  an  example  of  a  quadruple  star. 
The  stars  here  referred  to  evidently  revolve 
around  each  other  and  form  one  system, 
their  periods  of  rotation  having  been  in  some 
cases  determined  with  a  degree  of  eiactneea. 

triple-time,  s. 

Music :  Time  of  three  beats,  or  three  times 
three  beats  in  a  bar,  indicated  in  the  signature 
of  the  movement,  thus  3  =  three  minims  (or 
their  equivalent  in  time  value)  in  a  bar ; 
^—  three  quavers  (or  their  equivalents  in  time) 
in  a  bar ;  with  tlie  less  usual  |,  |,  and  ,^ 
signatures,  which  mark  what  is  usually  called 
Compound  Triple-time. 

*  triple-tree,  s.  The  gallows,  from  the 
two  posts  and  crossbeam  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed.     [TVBURN-TREE.] 


*  triple-turned,  a.  Tliree  times  faitl)- 
less  ;  thrice  faithless.  (Shakesp. :  Antony  £ 
Cleopatra,  iv.  12.) 

trip'-le  (le  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.    [Triple,  0.I 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  treble,  threefold,  or  thrice  as 
much,  as  many,  or  as  great ;  to  treble. 

"The  rents  of  many  highland  estates  have  been 
tripled  and  quadrupled.'— SmifA .-  Wealth  of  Aationa, 
hk.  1.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  be  three  times  as  great  or  as  many. 

"  Their  losse  .  .  .  did  triple  ours,  as  well  iu  quality 
as  in  quuutity." — Sackluyt :  Voyages,  it  140, 

B.  lutrans.  :  To  increase  threefold. 

trip-let,  s.  &  a.     [From  triple,  as  doublet  from 

double.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  collection  or  set  of  three  things  of  a 
bind,  or  three  united. 

2.  One  of  three  children  at  a  birth.  (Colloq.) 

3.  (PL):  Three  children  at  a  birth. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  MiLsic:  A  group  of  three  notes  performed 
in  the  time  of  two.  The  triplet  is  generally 
indicated  by  a  slur  and  the  figure  3. 


2.  Optics:  Any  arrangement  of  three  lenseF 
in  combination,  eitheras  eye-piece  or  objective 

3.  Poetry :  Three  verses  or  lines  rhjiuing 
together. 

B.  As  adj. :  Triple  ;  consisting  of  three. 

"I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  and  for 
the  same  reason  because  they  bound  the  sense ;  and, 
therefore,  I  generally  join  these  two  licenses  together, 
.ind  make  the  l.'xst  vei-sc  of  the  triplet  a  Pindaric."— 
Dryden  :   Virgil ;  ^£neid.     (Dedic.) 

trip'-lex,s.    [Lat.=  threefold.]    [Triplicate.] 

Music : 

1.  The  name  originally  given  to  a  third  part 
when  added  to  two  other  parts,  one  of  whicli 
was  a  canto  fermo,  the  otlier  a  counterpoint. 
Tliis  additional  part  was  generally  the  upper 
part,  hence  the  word  treble  or  triplex  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  canto  priino. 

2.  A  motet  or  other  composition  in  three 
parts. 

3.  Triple-time. 

"  The  triplex  is  a  good  tri]iping  meBaun."—Shaketp.  : 
Twelfth  Xight.  v. 


fite,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Ul,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  ciib.  ciire,  vnite,  cor,  rnle,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw« 


triplicate— tripping 
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trip'-li-cate,  •  trip-ll-cat»  a,  &  s.    [Lnt. 

tripiiaUus,  pa.  |iar.  of  triplico  =  to  make 
thieefoM,  to  treble,  from  triplex,  genit  triplicis 
threefold,  treble,  from  (n  =  three,  ami  plico 
■=1  to  fold,  to  weave.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  thrice  as  much  ;  trebled,  threefold. 
*  2.  Three  in  number. 

■•'Which  brought  ccrtjiin  ex\^diUons  triplical :  the 
one  uuto  the  prothoiiotary  Giiinbora.  the  other  unto 
Gregorj-de  Lass/vlis.  «iid  the  third  unto  me."— flumef; 
RecrUM.  vol.  i.,  bk.  il..  No.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

"  1.  Something  consisting  or  composed  of 
three  parts  or  divisions. 

"  My  triplicate  of  pleasure  knows  dangerooa  as  well 
AS   delightful  featurea. "—Scnfiner*  Magazine,   Aug.. 

1887.  p.  507. 

2.  A  third  paper  or  thing  corresponding  to 
two  others  of  the  same  kind. 

triplicate  ratio,  s. 

Math. :  The  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  two  quan- 
tities :  thu3  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b  is 

— .     Similar  volumes  are  to  each  other  in  the 

ratio  of  their  homologous  lines. 

trlplicate-temate»  a. 

Bot.  :  Thrice  ttniate  ;  tritemate. 

trip-li-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  tripli4XLtio,  from 
triplicatus,  pa.  par.  of  triplico  =■  to  treble.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  trebling  or  making 
threefold,  or  adding  three  together. 

"  rriplicaJion  nt  the  aaine  dinmeter  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty." — Olanvilt:  :icepiu. 

2.  Civil  Law:  The  same  as  Sob-rejoinder 
in  common  law  (q.v.). 

tPi*plic'-i-ty»   s.     [Ft.   triplicite,   from    Lat. 

triplex,  genit.  triplicis  =  triple.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.-:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
triple  or  threefold  ;  trebleness. 

"Affect  not  duplicities  nor  triplidtiet,  nor  any  cer- 
tain  number  of  parts  in  your  diviaion  of  things."— 
Watti  :  Logic 

2.  Astrol. :  The  division  of  the  signs  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  elements,  each  divi- 
sion consisting  of  three  signs.     [Tbigon.] 

trip -U- COS' -tate,  trip' -U- nerved,  a. 

[Lat.  triplex,  genit.  triplicis  =  threefold,  and 
Eng.  costate;  7ierved.] 
Bot. :  Triple-ribbed  (q.v.)  ;  triply  ribbed. 

Crip'-llte,  s.  [Gr.  TpiffAoOs  (triplous)  =  three- 
fold ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  eisenpecherz,  triplit; 
Fr.  manganese  phosphate  ferri/ere.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
only  in  imperfect  crystals.  Hardness,  4  to 
5*5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*44  to  3"S  ;  lustre,  resinous  to 
adamantine  ;  colour,  shades  of  brown  to  black ; 
streak,  yellowish-gray  to  brown.  Compos.  : 
phosphoric  acid,  32'7  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  16'6 ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  32'2 ;  iron,  6*4 ; 
magnesium,  I'S  ;  calcium,  1"5;  fluorine,  8'8  = 
100,  which  corresponds  with  the  typical  for- 
mula 3ROPO5  -f  RP. 

trip-lo-blas'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  TpinKov^  (triplous) 
=.  threefold,  triple,  and  flAaords  (blastos)  =  a 
sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.) 

Embryol. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the 
triple  division  in  the  blastoderm  outeide  the 
yolk  in  the  ovum  of  mammals,  birds,  &c. 
Previous  to  segmentation  the  blastoderm  is 
single,  then  a  bilaminar  arrangement  arises  ; 
finally  it  separates  into  outer,  mifldle,  and 
inner  blastodermic  membranes  :  the  ectoderm, 
mesoderm,  and  endodertn  ;  called  by  Foster 
and  Balfour  the  epiblast,  mesoblast,  and  hy- 
poblast.   (Qiiain.) 

trip' -id- close,  s.     [Gr.  tpittAoGs  (triplous)  = 
triple,  and  icAao-ts  (/j^ost^)  =  cleavage  ;    Ger. 
triploklas.] 
Min, :  The  same  as  Thomsonite  (q.v.). 

trxp-16-i'-dite,  s.  [Eng.  tripUte ;  Gr.  e'fios 
(eidos)  =  form,  and  suff.  -ite  (Mm.).'] 

Mill. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occurring  in 
distinct  crystals,  also  tibrous,  divergent,  mass- 
ive ;  crystals  with  vertical  striations.  Hard- 
ness, 4*5  to  5  ;  sp.  gr.  3*697  ;  lustre,  vitreous 
to  adamantine  ;  colour,  yellowisii  to  reddish 
brown,  wine-yellow,  hyacinth-red ;  streak, 
grayish  white  ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal.  Com- 
pos. :  phosphoric  acid,  31  C*!  ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  16*18  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  47*86  ; 
water,  4*05  =  100.  Formula, R^PoO^  +  R(0H>2, 
where  R=Fe,Mn.      Found  at    Branchfield, 


Fairtlehl  County,  Connecticut,  associated  with 
various  otiier  minerals  new  to  science,  in  a 
vein  of  al bite-granite. 

trip'-l6-pi^,  s.  [Gr.  TpinKov':  (triplous)  = 
threefold,  and  5i^  (ops)  =  the  eye.] 

Optics  £  PaOiol. :  An  affection  of  the  eye 
which  causes  objects  to  be  seen  triple.  It  is 
much  rawr  than  diplopy  (q.v.),  and  the  third 
imago  is  exceedingly  faint.    (Ganot.) 

trip'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tripl(e),  a  ;  -bj.]  In  a 
triple  manner  or  degree  ;  trebly. 

triply-ribbed,  a.    [Triple-ribbed.] 

tri'-pod,  *  tri-pode,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  tripus, 
genii,  tripodis,  from  Gr.  rpiVous  (tripous), 
genit.  TpiTToSoc  (tripodos)  =  three-footed,  a 
tripod,  fromrpi-  (/ri-)  =  three,  and  n-ov?  (pous), 
genit.  iroSo?  (podos)=za  foot;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tri- 
pode.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  three-legged  seat  or  table. 

2.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat, 
and  either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  frame 
or  stand,  or  made  with  three  feet  in  the  same 
piece  with  itself. 

3.  A  three-legged  support  for  a  table,  chair, 
surveyor's  compass,  candelabrum,  brazier,  or 
other  object. 

IL  Class.  Antiq. :  A 
bronze  altar,  having 
three  legs  or  feet,  and  fre- 
quently also  three  rings 
at  the  top  to  serve  as 
handles.  A  tripod  was 
one  of  the  attributes  of 
Apollo,  and  originated  in 
the  custom  of  seating  the 
pythoness,  or  prophesy- 
ing priestess,  in  a  triple- 
footed  seat,  over  the 
vapour  which  ascended 
from  a  mystic  cavern  at 
Delphi,  and  which  was 
believed  to  have  the 
power  of  producing  sa- 
cred inspiration,  and  the 
ability  of  foretelling 
future  events.  Highly 
ornamented  tripods  of 
similar  form,  made  of  pre- 
cious metals,  were  given 
as  prizes  at  tlie  Pythian 
games  and  elsewhere,  and 
were  frequently  placed  as 
votive  offerings  in  the  temples. 

*'  Within  the  circle  arms  and  tHpoda  He." 

Oryden:  Virgil;  .ffneid T.  tift. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  three  legs  or  supports. 

"  These  tripod  .  .  .  dolmens  .  .  .  never  had,  orcoiiUl 
have  Imd,  valla.  "—Fergiuton :  SudeHtojte  Mimuments, 
p.  45. 

2.  Three  feet  long. 


i^m^ 
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TRIPOD. 
Highly  a.  Caldron  of  thin 
bronze,  supposed  to 
increase  the  lorce  ol 
the  prophetic  souuds 
which  came  from  the 
earth  ;  b.  Flat  slab  on 
which  the  priestess 
sat. 


-MiiS  edge- 

11. 

1  Tripod  of  life: 

Physiol.  :  The  t«rm  used  by  Bichat  for  the 
brain,  heart,  and  lungs. 

•  tri-po'-^-an,  s.    [See  def.] 

Music :  An  ancient  stringed  instrument 
in  form  resembling  the  Delpliic  tripod,  whence 
its  name. 

trip'-o-dj^,  s.     [Tripod.] 

Pros. :  A  series  of  three  feet. 

•  tri  -  poinf  -  ed,  a.  [Pref.  «rt-,  and  Eng. 
pointtd.]    Having  three  points. 

"  The  tripointed  wrathfuU  violence  of  the  dead  dart** 
Sj/lvester  :  The  Lau>e,  ifiT, 

trxp'-o-li,  trip'-6-lite,  5.  [After  Tripoli, 
in  North  Africa,  where  it  occurs  in  consider- 
able amount ;  Ger.  tripel.] 

1.  Min.  &  Petrol. :  A  siliceous  deposit,  first 
shown  by  Ehrcnberg  to  consist  almost  wholly 
of  the  cast-off  shells  of  Diatoms.  Sometimes 
found  in  deposits  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  extending  over  many  miles  of  country ; 
mostly  earthy,  but  sometimes  very  hard  and 
compact. 

2.  Gtol.  &  Palaont.  :  The  diatoms  in  a  stra- 
tum of  Tripoli  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  where  it 
is  fourteen  feet  thick,  are  mainly  of  the 
genus  Gaillonella  (q.v.). 

3.  Cnmm. :  Tripoli  was  first  imported  from 
Tripoli  itself,  but  has    since  been  found  in 


many  other  places.  It  is  employed  for  polish* 
ing  metals,  murbli-s,  glass,  and  other  hard 
bodies.     [Trifoli-i'owder.J 

trlpoU  -  powder,    s.      A    pulverulent 

substiiuce  iiii|)()rted  from  Germany  to  be 
used  as  material  for  thu  polishing  of  steel. 
Like  tripoli,  it  is  composed  mainly  of  dia- 
toms. 

tripoll-slate,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  tripulite  (q.v.)  which,  from  vary- 
ing causes,  has  assumed  a  laminntftl  or  slaty 
texture.    Sometimes  contains  much  clay,  &c 

Trip'-o-line,  a.    [See  def.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tripoli,  a  stato  and 
city  in  North  Africa. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  mineral  tripoli. 

Tri-pol'-i-tan,  a.  &  s.     [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Relating  or  belonging  to  the 
town  or  state  of  Trijioli. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Tripoli. 

trip'-o-ly,  s.    [Tripoli.] 

trx'-p6s,  s.    [Tripod.] 
*  1,  A  tripod  (q.v.). 

"  And  from  the  tripoi  rushed  a  bellowing  sound." 
Drpden:   Virgil :  .Eneid  lil.  I2i. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  a  word  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  used  succes- 
sively in  a  number  of  different  senses.  At 
tirst  it  was  applied  to  the  stool  on  which  the 
champion  of  the  University  sat  at  the  dispu- 
tations held  at  the  admission  of  Bachelors  of 
Arts  to  their  degree  ;  then  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Bachelor  liimself ;  still  later  to  the 
humorous,  or,  in  some  cases,  scurrilous,  speech 
with  which  "  Mr.  Tripos  "opened  the  proceed- 
ings, and  to  the  verses  of  the  Bachelors  at  the 
Acts.  The  honours-lists  were  printed  (about 
1747-8)  on  the  backs  of  these  verses,  and  so 
tripos  came  to  mean  an  honour-list,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  examination  itself.  Until  the  year 
1824  there  was  only  one  tripos,  the  Mathe- 
matical ;  and  up  to  1850  only  those  who  had 
obtained  honours  in  mathematics  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Classical  examination.  The 
degree  was  not  given  for  that  examination  till 
a  few  years  later. 

"Such  interest  as  is  now  attached  to  them  belong! 
rather  to  the  verses  than  to  the  list  of  the  several 
IrJpoie<  {for  the  name  has  now  at  last  come  to  signify 
degree  examinations)  which  have  been  circulatea 
already  Beverally,"— C  H'ordtworth :  Hchola  Acad*- 
mica,  p.  20. 

trip'-pant,  a.  [Trip,  v.] 
Her. :  A  term  applied  to 
beasts  of  chase,  as  passant 
is  to  beasts  of  prey,  4c. 
The  animal  is  represented 
with  the  right  foot  lifted 
up,  and  the  other  three,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  ground, 
as    if  trotting.      Counter  trippant. 

trippant  is  when  two  ani- 
mals are  borne  trippant  contrary  ways,  as  if 
passing  each  other  out  of  the  field. 

*  trippe,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  small  piece 
(of  L-heese). 

*■  A  goddes  kichel.  or  a  trippa  of  cbeeM.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  7.829. 

trip'-per,  s.     [Eng.  trip,  v.,  -er.] 

1.  One  who  trips  or  walks  nimbly;  one 
who  trips  or  trips  up  ;  a  dancer. 

"  Begone,  ye  sylvan  trippert  of  the  green 
Fly  after  night,  and  overtalce  the  inouii.* 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  iv.  L 

2.  A  street-railway  employee  who  works,  and 
18  paid,  by  the  trii>.     (V.  S. Local.) 

3.  An  excursionist. 

^  Often  in  the  compound  cheap-tri^per. 
trlpper-up,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Mr,  Wynne  E,  Baxter  has  |irobabIy.  throuKb  hU 
voc!(,tion,  as  larpe  an  acquainta.uce  with  the  eeaniy 
side  of  iiietropuhtan  life  as  ninst  iieoi>le,  yet  even  he 
Wiia  puzzled  when  a  witness  at  tlie  E.wt  Knd  InQnt-st 
yesterday  alluded  to  '  trippen-up.'  as  though  cvt-rvone 
should  know  them  as  they  would  bakers,  butchera. 
grocers,  or  other  tradesmen.  To  the  Coruncr's  i>er- 
plexed  question.  'What  is  thnt?'  Inspector  Read 
answered:  'A  man  who  trips  you  up  and  rohs  you. 
If  you  make  a  noise  they  Jump  on  you.'"— Z>a«jf 
Chronica,  Nov.  18.  189T. 

trip'-pet.  s.     [Trip.] 

Much. :  A  projection  intended  to  strike 
some  ob.lect  at  regularly  recurrent  intervale. 
A  cam,  lifter,  toe,  wiper,  foot,  &c. 

trip'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [Trip,  v.] 
A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


boU,  b^ ;  pout,  jowl ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  bencb ;  go,  gem ;  tlim,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^Ji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fioiu  -gion  =  ^t^"",    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus*   -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  b^U  d^l* 
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trippingly— trisection 


Milton :  Comvt,  98L 


B.  -^5  adjective : 

•  1.    Ord.    Lang.  :    Quick,    nimble,    lively 
(See  eatract  under  Triplex,  3.) 

2.  Her. :  The  same  a8  Trippaot  (q.v.). 

C.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  trips. 

*  2.  A  light  dance. 

"  Here  be  without  duck  or  nod, 
Otiier  tripphigs  to  lj6  trod." 

trlpplng-line,  s 

A'aiif.  ;  A  rope  used  in  lifting  a  spar  while 
disengaging  it  from  its  usual  attachments, 
previous  to  sending  it  down. 

trlpplng-valVO,  s.  A  valve  moved  re- 
currently by  the  contact  of  some  other  part 
of  the  machinery. 

trip'-ping-ly,  'trip  plng-llo,  adv.  (Bug. 
trippimj:  -hi.]  In  a  tripping  manner;  with  a 
light,  nimble,  and  quick  step ;  nimbly ;  with 
rapid  but  clear  enunciation  ;  fluently. 

"  Aud  tbia  ditty,  after  me. 
Siug,  and  dance  it  trippingly." 
ShalKip  :  Midsummer  Jfigftt'a  Dream,  r.  2. 

ttrlp'-pist,  s.  [Eng.  trip,  v.;  -ist.]  One 
who  goes  on  a  trip  ;  an  excursionist.  (Modern 
slang.) 

'*  With  returning  appetite  came  the  desire  to  tlie 
couvivUi  oce.in  trippitts  to  setsail  again  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. "—J/odern  Society,  Jan.  16,  1886,  p.  11". 

tripp'-ke-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Paul  Trippke, 
the  mineralogist ;  sulf.  -ite  (Mire.).] 

Mill.  ;  A  mineral  of  uncertain  cheniicjil 
composition,  occurring  in  small,  brilliant  crys- 
tals with  olivenite,  in  cavities  in  cuprite,  at 
Copiapo,  Chili.  Crystallization,  tetragonal ; 
colour,  bluish  green.  A  qualitative  examina- 
tion showed  that  it  was  essentially  an  arsenite 
of  copper,  with  the  suggested  formula  (iiCuO, 
AS0O3) ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  E.  S.  Dana,  it 
probably  requires  a  further  chemical  investi- 
gation. 

trip'-sa-cum,  s.  (Gr.  Tplijiis  (tripsin)  =  rub- 
bing, friction  ;  rpi'^io  (triW)  =  to  rub.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rottboellese,  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  America.  Spikes  soli- 
tary or  three  together,  the  upper  male,  the 
lower  female ;  male  frlume  two-flowered,  female 
one-flowered.  Tripsacum  daetyloides,  the 
Buffalo-grass  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Gama-gi-ass  of  Mexico,  is  highly  valued  as 
fodder. 

trip'|SiS,  s.     [Gr.,  from  Tpi'|3io  (tribo)  to  rub.] 
*  1.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  act  of  reducing  a  sub- 
stance to  powder  ;  trituration. 
2.  ilfed. :  The  process  of  shampooing  (q.v.). 

trip'-ter-oiis,  a.  (TEiPTERns.)  Three-winged. 
(Said  of  a  leaf.) 

trip'-tor-US,  S.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  irTepdi- 
{pteron)  =  a  feather,  a  wing,  anything  wing- 
like.] 

Palaiont. :  A  genus  of  Fishes,  order  Sauro- 
dipterini,  with  one  British  species,  from  the 
Lower  Devonian  of  Orkney. 

trip-ter-yg'-i-um,  s.    [Pref.  tri-,  and   Gr. 

nrepvytof  {pterugioil)=  a  tin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidfe,  with  nume- 
rous species  from  tropical  seas,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  There 
are  three  distinct  dorsal  flns,  the  two  anterior 
spinous. 

trip'-tich,  s.    [Triptych.] 

trip-til'-i-on,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  aud  Gr.  ittCKov 
(vtilon)  =  a  feather ;  so  named  from  the  three 
divisions  of  the  pappus.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Nassavieffi.  Pretty  annual 
Composites,  sometimes  cultivated  in  English 
gardens.  They  are  used  in  South  America, 
on  account  of  their  dryness,  as  everlasting 
flowera 

trip-tol-e-mse'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Tpm- 
ToAejios  (Triptoleinos),  an  Eleusinian,  who 
spread  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  was  said 
to  have  invented  the  plough.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Dalbergiese.  reduced 
by  Bentham  to  a  sub-genus  of  Dalbergia. 
Known  species  three,  all  from  Brazil.  Trees 
or  woody  climbers,  with  unequally-pinnate 
leaves.  The  species  were  formerly  believed 
to  yield  the  rosewood  of  commerce.  Now  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  known  to  come  from 
Dalbergia  nigra. 


*  trip'-tote,  s.      [Lat.    triptotum,    from    Gr. 
TpiiTTiuToi/  (triptoton),  from  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three, 
and   TrTwTos  (ji(6(os)  =  falling  ;  nriotTLs  (ptosis) 
=  a  grammatical  case  of  a  word.] 
Gram, :  A  noun  having  three  cases  only. 

trip'-tycli,  •  trip'-tych-on,  s.  [Gr.  rpiV- 
Tvxoi<  (triplnchon),  fi'oni  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three,  and 
TTTuf  (ptnx),  genit.  irruxos  (ptiiclios)  =  a  fold,  a 
folding.] 

1.  A  writing  tablet  in  three  parts,  two  of 
which  might  be  folded  over  the  middle  part ; 
hence,  sometimes,  a  book  or  treatise  iu  three 
parts  or  sections. 

2.  A  picture,  carv- 
ing, or  other  repre- 
sentation, generally 
on  panel,  with  two 
hanging  doors  or 
leaves,  by  which  it 
could  be  .;losed  iu 
front.  Triptychs 
were  constructed  of 
various  materials 
and  dimensions  ; 
ivory  and  enamelled 
triptychs  were 
adorned  with  sacred 
subjects  and  em- 
blems. They  were  tejptvcii. 
frequently  used  for 

altar-pieces.  The  central  figure  is  usually 
complete  in  itself.  The  subsidiary  designs  011 
either  side  of  it  are  smaller,  and  frequently 
correspond  in  size  and  shape  to  one-half  of  the 
principal  picture. 

t  tri-pu'-di-a-rj?,  a.  [Lat.  tripiuUum  = 
measured  sta'mping,  a  leaping,  a  solemn  re- 
ligious dance,]  Pertaining  to  dancing;  per- 
formed by  dancing. 

"  Aud  Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  lllie  BUC- 
cesaes.  when  he  couteniued  the  Iripudiary  augura- 
tious.  —Browne .    Vnlyar  Errours,  bit.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

t  tri-pu'-di-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  tri^miiatuin, 
sup.  of  tripudio  —  to  leap,  to  dance.]  To 
dance. 

*  tri-pu-^-a'-tlon,  s.  [Tripodiate.]  The 
act  of  dancing. 

"Thesouleof  man  .  .  .  dances  to  the  musicall  aires 
of  the  cogitations,  which  is  that  tripudiation  ot  the 
nymphs."— Bacon     On  Learning,  bit.  ii.,  ch.  xlii. 

tri-pjh^'-a-mid,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
pyramid  (q.v.).]  A  kind  of  spar  composed 
of  three-sided  pyramids. 

tri-aue'-tra  (pi.  tri-c|ue'-tr»B),  s.  [Lat. 
iriqn&tra  =  'a.  triangle.] 

1.  Anat.  (PI.):  Small,  irregularly  -  shaped 
pieces  of  bone,  principally  in  the  occipito- 
parietal suture.  First  observed  by  Wormius, 
whence  they  are  often  called  Wormian  Bones. 

2.  Arch, :  An  interlaced  ornament,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  early  northern  monu- 
ments. 

tri-quo'-trous,  "  tri-que'-tral,  o.  [Lat. 
tririuetriis  =  triangular.] 

•  I,  Ord.  La7ig. :  Three-sided,  triangular ; 
haviiig  three  plane  or  concave  sides. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  three  sides  or  angles. 
Three-edged  (q.v.). 

tri-ra'-di-ato,  tri-ra -di-at-ed,  a.  [Pref 
tri-,  and  Eng.  radiate,  railiated.]  Having 
thv-rays.    (Oicen.) 

tri-rect-an-gu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and 
Eng.  rectangular.]  Applied  to  a  spherical 
triangle,  whose  angles  are  all  right  angles. 

tri'-reme,  s.  [Lat.  trireitiis  =  (s.)  a  trireme, 
(a.)  having  three  banks  of  oars  :  tri  =  three, 
and  re»it«  =  an  oar;  Fr.  trireme:  Sp.  &  Ital. 
trireme.] 

Class,  Antiq, :  A  galley  or  vessel  having 
three  ranks  or  benches  of  oars  on  each  side, 
a  common  class  of  war-ship  among  the  andent 
Bomans,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  &c.  They 
were  also  provided  with  large  square  sails, 
which  could  be  raised  during  a  fair  wind,  to 
relieve  the  rowers.  When  two  ships  engaged, 
if  tolerably  well  matched,  the  great  object 
aimed  at  by  each  was,  either  by  running  up 
suddenly  alongside  of  the  enemy,  to  sweep 
away  or  disable  a  large  number  of  his  oars, 
or,  by  bearing  down  at  speed,  to  drive  the 
beak  full  into  his  side  or  quarter,  in  which 
case  the  planks  were  generally  stove  in,  and 
the  -vessel  went  down.  But  if  one  of  the 
parties  was  so  decidedly  inferior  in  seaman- 


ship aa  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  his  an. 
tagonist  in  such  manoeuvres,  he  endeavoured, 
as  he  approached,  to  grapple  with  him,  and 


trireme. 
From  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  flight  of  Helen  and 
Paris,  discovered  early  in  the  eighteeuth  century  i» 
tije  Farneae  Gardens.  Rome. 

then  the  result  was  decided,  as  upon  land,  by 
the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  combatants. 

"Some  indeed  fancy  a  different  original  of  tiiese 
lisines,  as  that  in  the  trireme*,  for  example,  eitlier 
that  there  were  three  ban  Its  one  after  the  other  on  a 
level  or  three  rowers  sat  upon  oue  banlt :  or  else  three 
men  tugged  all  togetljer  at  one  oar:  hut  this  is  con- 
trary not  only  to  the  authority  of  the  claasiclts.  hut 
to  the  figures  of  the  triremes  still  appearing  in  ancient 
monuments. '—Aenne( .'  Antiquities  of  Rome,  pt  u., 
bk.  iv. 

tri-rhom-boid-al,  a.  (Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
rUunboidal.]  Having  the  form  of  three 
rhombs. 

*  tri-sac-ra-men-tar'-i-am,  s.  [Pref.  tri-, 
and  Eng.  sacramentarian.] 

Church  Hist.  :  A  controversial  name  given 
to  those  Reformers  who  maintained  that  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  Penance  were  necessary  to  salvation. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  some  Lutherans  at 
Leipsic,  and  was  advocated  in  England  in  the 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  published  in 
1536. 

triis-S.g'-i-on,  s.  [Gr.  neut.  of  TpLtrdyto^  (tris- 
agios)  —  thrice  holy  :  rpit  (tris)  =  three,  and 
Syio!  (hagios)  =  holy.]  One  of  the  doxologies 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  repeated  in  the  form 
of  versicle  and  responses  by  the  choir  in 
certain  parts  of  the  liturgy,  and  so  called 
from  the  triple  recurrence  in  it  of  the  word 
hagios  =  holy. 

"  Hereto  agrees  the  seraphical  bym.  called  the  trtiti- 
gion.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Ac.  that  used  to  be  sung  in  aU 
churches  throughout  the  Cbristiau  world.  —Sp.  £uU  ; 
H'orAs,  ill.  968. 

Tri  •89U'-i-d8e,  s.  pi.  [Eccles.  Lat.,  from  Or. 
Tp«  (tris),  and  irxii^  (schizo)  =  to  cut.  ] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Sabellian  heretics, 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  as  maintaining 
the  opinion  that  the  Divine  nature  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  one  of  which  is  named 
the  Father,  the  second  the  Son,  aud  the  third 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  the  union  of  these 
parts  constitutes  the  Trinity.    (Blunt.) 

trise,  v.t.    [Trice.] 

Naut. ;  To  haul  and  tie  up  ;  to  trice. 
'•  Did  softly  trise  them  with  long  pulleys  fastened  to 
the  beams.  —A'oi-tA .-  Plutarch;  Eumenes. 

tri-sect',  v.t,  [Lat.  (7-i  =  three,  and  seelua, 
pa.  par.  of  sew  =  to  cut.]  To  cut  or  divide 
into  three  equal  parts. 

"  Could  I  not  ...  by  adding  water  have  bisected  or 
trisected  a  drop."— Zle  Quincey  ,■  Upium.euter,  p.  129. 

tri-seof-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Trisect.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Triad  ;  triparted  (q.v.). 

tri-sec'-tlon,  s.  (Lat.  tri  =  three,  and  sccfio 
=  a  cutting,  a  section.]  The  division  or 
cutting  of  anything  into  three  parts  ;  specif., 
in  geometry,  the  division  of  an  angle  into 
three  equal  parts.  The  trisection  of  an  angle 
is  a  problem  of  gieat  celebrity  amongst  the 
ancient  mathematicians.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  problems  as  the  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  insertion  of  two  geometrical 
means  between  two  given  lines.  Like  them, 
it  has  hitherto  been  found  beyond  the  range 
of  elementary  geometry ;  but  it  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  coni9  sections,  and 
some  other  curves,  as  the  conchoid,  quad 
ratrix,  &c. 


ate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:   go-  P**. 
or.  wore,  woli  work,  who,  sin;  mute.  eih.  ciire.  ijaito.  cor.  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  o»  =  e ;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  i£W. 


trisepalous— trithing 
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tri-se'-pal-oiiB,   a-     [Pref.   tri-,   and   Eng. 

St'ptllOUS.] 

Bot.  (0/a  calyx) :  Consisting  of  three  sepals. 

tri-ser'-i-^,  tri-ser'-i-ate,  a.    [Pref.  tn-, 
and  Eng.  serial,  senate  (q.v.).j 

Bot. :  Arranged  in  tliree  rows,  whicli  are 
not  necessarily  opposite  to  each  other ;  tri- 
farious. 

^j-J-ge'-tiim,  s.     (Pref.  tri',  and  Lat.  seta  =  a 
thick,  stitf  hair.l 

Bot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Avena.  Perennial 
grasses,  with  the  spikelets  compressed,  the 
lowest  flower  bisexual ;  fruit  glabrous,  deeply 
furrowed,  free.  British  species  one,  A  veiui 
(Trisi'tuni)  Jiavescens,  the  Golden  Oat  or  Yellow 
Oat-grass.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.)  It  is  common  in 
rich  pastures,  and  is  a  favourite  of  sheep. 

•  tris-hag'-i-on,  s.    [Trisaqion.I 

tri^'-mus,  s.      [Gr.   Tpio-^dt  (trismos)  =  the 
making  a  shrill  noise.] 

Pathol.  :  Lockjaw,  a  variety  of  tetanus, 
marked  by  spastic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Two  kinds  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished :  Trismits  yiasccntium,  which  often 
attacks  infants  soon  after  birth,  and  trau- 
matic trisvuis,  which  may  arise  from  a  cold 
or  a  wound,  and  attacks  persons  of  all  ages. 

tris-dc-ta-he'-drdn,  s.     [Gr.  rpi?   (tris)  = 
thrice,  and  Eng.  octaJiedron  (q.v.).] 

Geom. :  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  faces,  three  corresponding  to  each  face 
of  an  octahedron. 

tri'-spast,  tri-sp&s'-ton.  s.    [Gr.  rpi-  (tri-) 

=  three,  and  a-Trdui  {spud)  =  to  draw.] 
Mech.  :  A  tackle  with  three  blocks. 

tri-Sper'-mous,  a.     [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  trirepfia 
(s;iej'»ia)  =  seed,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ovs.] 

Bot.  (Of  an  ovary,  a  fruit,  or  a  cell)  :  Having 
three  seeds. 

tri-spld>nch'-nic»  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
splanchnic  (q.v.).J 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  distributes  its  branches  to  the 
organs  in  the  three  great  splanchnic  cavities, 
the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen. 

tri-spor'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  o-n-dpot 
(sporos),  o-rropd  (spora)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  Having  three  spores. 

*trist,  a.  [Ft.  triste,  from  Lat.  tristis.]  Sad, 
sorrowful,  gloomy. 

"Amazed,  ashamed,  disgraced,  aad,  slleut.  trist, 
Aloue  he  would  aU  day  in  darknesse  ait." 

Fairefax:  Godfrey  of  Bovlogne,  xiii.  29. 

tria-ta'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  by  Robert  Brown 
after  M.  Tristan,  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leptospermese.  Leaves 
linear;  flowers  yellow;  petals  five  ;  stamens 
in  live  parcels.  Australian  shrubs,  sometimes 
cultivated  in  greenhuusefl, 

*  triste,  s.    [Tryst.J 

•trlste,  v.t.  &  i.    [Trust.] 

tri-atem'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  tniy.ii.a 
(^temma)  —  a  wreath,  a  garland.] 

hot.  :  A  genus  of  Melastomeae.  Tropical 
African  shi'ulis,  with  quadrangular  stems, 
Involucrate  lieads  of  flowers,  and  a  four  or 
five-celled,  baccate  fruit.  The  berries  of  Tri- 
«(€Wi7?wi  rirusanwnt  are  given  in  the  Mauritius 
as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

*  trist- fil,  a.  [Eng.  trist;  -fu.l(l).']  Sad, 
sorrowful,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

"  His  tristful  visage  clearing  up  a  tittle  over  hisroiiat 
neck  of  veal."— /.(/int ;  Soiitit  Sea  Hvuie, 

*  trist'- ful-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  tristful;  -ly.] 
Sadly,  sorrowfully. 

tri-Stich'-i-US,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ori'xos 
(stichos)  =  a  row,  order,  or  line.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes.  Known 
species  two,  from  the  Coal  Measures  near 
Glasgow,  in  Scotland ,  and  Fermanagh,  in 
Ireland.    (Agassis.) 

teis-ti-Chop'-ter-'fis,  s.  [Gr.  rpia-rixos 
(J.ristichos)=:  in  three  rows,  and  iTTep6v(pteron) 
=  a  fin.]    [Tristiciious.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Holoptychiidse  (by 
some  authorities  placed  with  the  Rhizodon- 
tidfe).  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


tris'-tich-oiis,  a.     [Pref.  tri;  and  Gr.  aT»xo« 

{stickos)  =  a  row,  order,  line.] 

Bot. :  Arranged  on  the  stem  in  three  vertical 
rows.  Used  of  arrangement  or  phylloUixis  of 
leaves  on  the  stems  of  grasses.  If  measure- 
ment be  made  from  any  huif  one-third  round 
the  stem,  a  second  leaf  is  just  above  the  point 
reached  ;  if  another  tliird  be  measured,  tliere 
will  be  a  third  leaf  above  ;  and,  if  the  remain- 
ing third  be  measured,  there  will  be  a  fourtli 
leaf  just  above  the  flrst.  Tlius,  when  there 
are  a  sutti<:ienl  iminber  of  leaves  to  show  the 
phyllotaxis,  they  will  be  found  to  be  iusertetl, 
as  defined,  in  three  vertical  rows. 

*  tris-ti'-ti-ate  (tl  as  shJ),  v.t.  [Lat.  tris- 
titia,  from  tristis  =  sad.]    To  make  sad. 

"Nor  is  there  any  whom  caliimlty  doth  su  much 
tristidafti  iia  that  Im  never  sees  the  fliulieH  of  some 
warming  Joy."— /'c/fAdi/t  /  Uesoti'es,  pt,  i..  roe.  41. 

tris'-td-xna,  s.  [Gr.  TptUTo^tos  (tristomos)  =. 
three-mouthed  :  i)ref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  arona 
(stoina)  =  the  mouth.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Tristomidie 
(q.v.).  Body  consisting  of  a  broad  and  flat 
disk,  having  behind  its  inferior  face  a  large 
cartilaginous  sucker.  Tristonui  coccineuvi,  a 
species  of  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and  of  a 
lively  red  colour,  is  attached  to  the  gills  of 
many  fishes  in  the  Mediterranean. 

tris- torn '-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tristom(a) ;  Lat. 
lem.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -irfte.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Trematoda,  furnished 
with  three  suckers,  two  small  ones  at  the  an- 
terior extremity,  with  the  month  between 
them,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity. They  are  chiefly  parasitic  on  the 
gills  of  fishes. 

Tris' -tram,  s.    [See  def.] 

Mythal.  :  A  Cornish  hero,  one  of  the  Knights 
of  tiie  Round  Table. 

Tristram's  book,  s.  Any  book  on  hunt- 
ing or  hawking. 

Tristram's  knot,  s. 

Bot. :  Cannabis  sativa.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  trist'-Sr,  a.  [Lat.  tristis.]  Sad,  sorrowful, 
dejected. 

■■The  king  was  trisry  and  heavy  of  cheer." 

Ashmole  :  Theatrum,Chemicum,  p.  264. 

tri'-sul,  tri'-su-la,  s.    [Sansc] 

Buddhism:  An  ornament  very  commonly 
occurring  in  old  Buddhist  sculpture,  on  old 
CMins,  &c.  Its  meaning  is  not  ascertained. 
According  to  Remusat,  it  represents  the  five 
elements  of  the 
material  universe, 
and  General  Cun- 
ningham comes  to 
the  same  conclu- 
sion, thougli  by  a 
(litferent  process. 
(See  extract.) 

"The  Triaul  would 
be  the  emblem  nt 
Buddha  hiiiiaeif. 
Just  as  the  cross  is  TRISUL. 

(tlaced   on  tlie  altav 

of  the  Christian  Churches,  on  the  Rabies,  and  every, 
whereabout  the  building,  to  signify  Christ  or  Chris- 
tiauity.  so  this  emblem  may  have  been  used  to  signify 
the  founder  of  tlie  religion  at  a  time  when  personal 
represeutatioua  of  him  were  not  \i.nova."—Fergusion: 
Tree  &  Serpent  Worship,  p.  115. 

*tri'-sulc,  *tri'-suU£,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  tri- 
sulcus,  from  (n*  =  three,  and  S!(/ci(s  =  a  furrow.] 
A-  As  sitbsE. :  Something  having  three  forks ; 
a  trident. 

"Consider  the  th-eefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trLsntk, 
to  b  jrn.  discusa,  and  terebrate."— Jrowna ;  Vulgar 
Errourt.  bk.  il.,  ch.  vi. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Three-forked ;  having  three 
tines  or  teeth. 

"Jupiter  confound  me  with  his  t)-isulk  lightning."— 
Urqithart :  Jlabclais,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  xxjtii. 

*  tri-sul'-cate,  a.  [Trisulc]  Having  three 
forks ;  tri<lentate. 

■'  That  hiiila  the  bolt  tritzdcate." 
I'rrcy  :  Rtlviuei  ;  St.  George  for  England, 

tri-eyl-lab    ic.  tri-syl-l&b-ic-al,  a. 

[Pref.  tri',  and  Eng.  syllahic,  syllabiml.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  trisyllable  ;  consisting  of 
three  syllables. 

tri-83?l-lS.b'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  trisyl- 
labical ;  -ly.'\  In  tlie  manner  of  a  trisyllable  ; 
in  three  syllables. 

tri-syl'-la-ble,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng, 
syllable  (q*v.).]  A  word  consisting  of  three 
syllables. 


trite,  a.  [Lat.  tritus,  pa.  par.  of  tero  =  to  rub, 
to  wear.]  Used  until  it  has  become  worn  out, 
and  so  lost  its  novelty  and  freshness ;  hack- 
neyed, conimonpluce,  atale. 

■'To  many  |>or)iapH  it  may  seem  vulgar  ftiid  trit4t 
so  that  illflcoursu  thvrcun,  llko  a  atory  often  told,  uuty 
Yje  nauseous  to  thoir  cars." — Barrow :  Surmorti,  vol.  IIL, 
ser.  W. 

trit-e-lei'-a,  trit-e-le'-ja  (jj  as  y),  «. 

[Pref,  tri-  =  tliree,  and  T«'Aeios  (teleios)  =  com- 
plete. Named  from  the  completely  ternary 
arrangement  of  the  parts.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scillea'.  Perianth  salver- 
shaped,  the  limb  six-i>arted  ;  stamens  six,  in 
tvvo  rows ;  stigma  three-lobed ;  seeds  many. 
American  liliaceous  plants,  with  blue  or  white 
flowers.  » 

trite' -ly,  adv.  [Eug.  trite;  -ly.]  In  a  trite  or 
commonplace  manner;  stalely. 

"  I  grant  it  to  bo  u  tritelu  vulgar  saying,  but  it  baa 
everyiliing  to  do  with  tnith."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Oct  14.  1885. 

trite'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trite  ;  -Tuss.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  trite,  commonplace,  or  hack- 
neyed ;  staleness. 

"Sermons  which,  while  they  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor,  disgust  not  the  faatiaiouB  ear  of  luudem 
elegance  hy  trtteneit  or  vulgarity.'—  Wrangham  :  S&r- 
jnons.    (Pref.) 

tri-ter'-nate,  a.  [Pref.  tri;  and  Eng.  ter- 
nate  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  the  common  petiol* 
divided  into  three  secondary  petioles,  each  of 
which  is  again  sub-divided  into  three  ternary 
petioles,  each  bearing  three  leaflets,  as  the 
leaf  of  Epimedium  alpiiium. 

tri'-the-i^m,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  tritkeismiis.'] 
Church  Hist. :  The  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  there  are  three  Gods,  instead  of  three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead.  According  to  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  this  teaching  was  introduced  by 
the  Gnostics  in  the  second  century.  In  the 
sixth  century  a  philosophic  doctrine  of  Tri- 
theism  was  fommlated  by  Ascusnages,  of  Con- 
stantinople, wlio  was  banished  for  his  h&esy 
by  Justinian.  Tlie  opinions  of  Ascusnages 
were  adopted  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Philoponus, 
who  founded  a  sect  called  after  him.  With 
Philoponus  was  associated  for  many  years  a 
bishop  of  Tarsus,  named  Conon,  who  differed 
from  his  friend  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  like  him  founded  a  sect,  the  Conon- 
ites.  Tritheism  was  revived  by  Roscellinus, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  who  tiiught  that  the 
name  God  was  the  abstract  idea  of  a  genus 
containing  the  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  opposed 
by  St.  Anselm  in  his  treatise  de  Fide  Trini- 
tatis.  and  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Sois- 
sons  (a.d.  10'.t2),  where  he  recanted.  In  1691 
the  heresy  was  again  revived.  Dr.  Sherlock, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  published  A  VimUcation 
of  tlie  Doctritie  of  the  Holy  and  Ever-blessed 
Trinity,  in  whieh  he  maintained  that  "  tliere 
are  three  infinite  distinct  minds  and  sub- 
stances in  tlie  Trinity,"  and  that  "the  Three 
Persons  in  the  Trinity  are  three  distinct 
infinite  minds  or  substances."  Dr.  South 
opposed  the  dean,  and  a  long  controversy 
ensued.  In  1695,  in  a  sermon  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the  preacher  maintjiined 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  whicli  was  con- 
demned by  the  heads  of  houses  as  "false, 
impious,  and  heretical."  A  controversy  fol- 
lowed of  so  serious  a  character  that  it  was 
suppressed  by  an  Order  in  Council,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  stop  the  publication 
of  Antitriuitarian  books,  which  had  been 
issued  in  great  numbers  during  the  contro- 
versy.     [HUTCHINSONIANS.] 

tri'-the-ist,  s.  [Pref.  tri;  and  Eng.  theiit.] 
One  who  believes  in  three  distinct  gods ;  an 
adherent  of  tritlieism  (q.v.). 

tri-the-ist-ic,  tri-the-ist'-Io-al,  a. 

[Eng.  tritlieist;  -ic,  -ical]    Portainiug  or  re- 
lating to  tritheism. 

"The  trithrigrirnl  argument  appe.-vrs  thtii  to  be  «■ 
aucieut  iia  the  <ilthei6iic3,\."—Soliiigbroke:  Ettay  4. 

•  tri'-the-ite,  *-.  [Gr.  rpi-  (tri-)  =  three,  and 
0eot  (tkeos)  =  god.]  The  same  as  Teitheist 
(q.v.). 

•tPi'-^WnEf  -"f-  [A-SJ  One  of  three  divi- 
sions  into  which  a  shire  or  county  was 
divided  ;  a  riding,  as  in  Yorkshire.  [Uidino,  s.J 

"When   a  county  is   divided   Into  three  of   these 

Intermediate  Jurisdictions,  they  are  called  trUhtuiit, 

■  -  ■  "     — emed  by  atrlthlng-reeve.  — 


boil,  boy ;  p6iit,  j^r^rl ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  -  £ 
-clan, -tian  =  shaB.    -tion, -sion  =  shun; -tion, -slon  =  zban.    -ci©u8, -tlous, -Bioua  =  shuB.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  d^L 
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•  tiithing-reeve,  s.  A  governor  of  a 
trittiJDg. 

tri-thi-dn'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-;  Gr.  9elov(t}iewii) 
=  sulphur,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Contaiuiug  three 
atoms  of  sulphur  in  the  acid. 

trlthlonic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  H^SsOg.  Sulphuretted  hyi^nsul- 
phuric  acid.  A  limpid,  inodorous  liiiuid, 
having  a  sour  and  somewhat  bitter  taste.  m1.- 
tained  by  gently  heating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  acid  potassic' sulphite  with  sulphur.  It  is 
permanent  in  the  dilute  state,  but  on  attempt- 
ingto  concentrate  it,  even  in  a  vacuum,  it  de- 
composes, sulphurous  oxide  being  evolved. 
The  salts  are  but  little  known,  and  are  very 
unstable.* 

•  trit'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  trit(e);  -icaZ.]  Trite, 
commonplace,  stale. 

"  He  appears  from  a  tritical  philosophy  to  have 
carried  his  uncommon  creilulity  into  our  Britiah. 
Roujau.  and  Dano-Saxonarchieology." — Warton:  Hist. 
Kiddingtim.    J  Pref.) 

•  trit'-ic-al-l^,  ax}v.  [Eng.  tritical;  -ly.]  In 
a  trite  or  "eoninionplace  manner  ;  tritely. 

•  trif -ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tritical;  'ness,'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  tritical  or  trite  ; 
triteness. 

"Where  there  Is  not  a  tritU-alnea  or  mediocrity  In 
the  thought,  it  can  never  be  sunk  Into  the  genuine 
and  perfect  IJathos."— /'O'pe.'  Hartinus  Scriblerus. 

t  trit'-i-cin,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  tritic{uTii) ;  -in.] 
Chem.  :  The  gluten  of  wheat. 

trit  -i-cum,  s.  [Lat,  =  wheat ;  according  to 
Varro,  from  tritus.  pa.  par.  of  tiro  —  to  bruise.] 
Bot.:  Wheat,Wheat-grass;agenusofHordefe 
or  Hordeaceae.  Spikelets  solitary,  sessile, 
distichous,  compressed ;  the  sides,  not  the 
backs,  of  the  glumes  and  florets,  directed  to 
the  rachis,  raany-fiowered.  Empty  glumes, 
two,  unequal,  shorter  than  the  flowering 
glumes.  Flowering  glumes  herbaceous,  rigid, 
many-nerved  or  without  nerves.  Palea  witli 
ciliate  nerves.  Scales  ovate,  entire,  ciliate  ; 
stigmas  subsessile  ;  ovaiy  hairy  at  the  top  ; 
ft-uit  grooved.  Known  species  twenty,  from 
temperate  regions.  Some  species  are  annual, 
others  perenniaL  Many  botanists  limit  the 
genus  Trlticum  to  the  first  section,  calling 
the  second  Agropyruiu.  Some  of  the  Bpecies 
are  widely  distributed,  that  known  as  Couch 
Grass  ( T.  repens)  being  among  the  mo&t 
common,  hut  the  seeds  of  none  of  them 
except  Wheat  (2*.  vtilgare)  are  of  any  value. 
The  native  country  of  wheat  is  not  known. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  central 
Asia,  and  it  has  been  reported  as  growing  wild 
in  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere,  but  tbest.' 
reports  lack  proof.  Of  the  other  species  T. 
canicum^  the  Fibrous-rooted  "Wheat -grass,  ie 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  is  frequent 
in  woods  and  on  banks  in  VTestern  Europe. 
T.  juncejtnt,  the  Rushy  Sea  Wheat-grass,  is 
found  on  sandy  sea  shores,  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  bears  large  shining  spikelets. 
Couch-grass  (  T.  repens)  is  a  troublesome  weed, 
its  creeping  root  stocks  rendering  it  difficult  to 
extirpate.  In  times  of  scarcitj'  its  roots  have 
been  employed  as  food,  and  also  have  been 
used  as  a  source  of  beer,  as  a  medicine,  &c. 

tei-td-Chdr'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  rpiVos  (tritos)  = 
third;  x<^P^*^  (c/(oreo)=to  follow,  and  suff. 
-ite  (il/m.).] 

Min.  :  A  fibro-columnar  mineral,  having 
its  cleavage  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
fibres.  Hardness,  3*5;  sp.  gr.  6*25;  colour, 
blackish-  to  yellowish-brown.  An  analysis 
yielded:  vanadic  acid,  24-41;  arsenic  acid, 
3'76;  protoxide  of  lead,  53-90;  protoxide  of 
copper,  7'04  ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  ll*0ij  =  lOO'I", 
having  theapproxiniatefornuilaRsVoOg,  where 
R  =  Pb,Cu,Zn.  It  is  related  to  e'usynchite 
and  araeoxene  (q.v.). 

tri-td'-ma>  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  rofiij  (tmne) 
=  a  cutting.] 

D»t. :  A  genus  of  Hemerocalleae.  Fine  aloe- 
like plants,  but  with  grassy  leaves ;  their  in- 
florescence a  spike  of  red  or  orange  flowers, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  or 
four  are  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  where 
they  continue  in  flower  till  late  in  autumn. 
In  winter  they  need  the  protection  of  a  fiame. 

tri'-to-mite,  s.  [Gr.  TptVojuo?  (tritomos)  = 
thrice-cut ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  of  tetrahedral 
habit.     Hardness,   5*5  ;   sp.    gr.  3*9  to  4'66 ; 


lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  brown  ;  streak,  dirty 
yellowish-gi-ay.  Compos,  doubtful,  analysts 
varying  much,  one  of  the  most  careful  yield- 
ing, SiOo,  15-38;  SnOo,  074;  TaOs.ZrOaC?). 
8-63;  CeaOs,  4-48;  AloOj,  1'61;  FesOa,  2-27; 
MusOa,  0-49;  CeO,  lO-tiij ;  LaO,DiO,  44-05; 
yo,  0-42  ;  MgO,  O'lC  ;  CaO,  G-41 ;  BaO,  019  ; 
SrO,  0-71  ;  NaO,  0-56  ;  KO,  2-10  ;  HO.  6  63  = 
99-49.  Found  in  the  island  of  Lamo,  near 
Brevig,  Norway,  associat^rd  with  leucophane 
aud  mosandrite  in  a  syenite. 

Tri'-ton,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tpirmv  (Triton)  = 
a  Triton.] 

1,  Class.  Mythol. :  A  powerful  sea-deity,  son 
of  Poseidon  (Keptune)  by  Aniphitrite,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  Sileno  or  Salacia.  He 
dwelt  with  his  father  in  a  golden  palane  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  could  calm  the 
ocean,  and  abate  storms.  He  was  generally 
represented  as  blowing  a  shell,  and  with  a 
body  above  the  waist  like  that  of  a  man,  and 
below  like  a  dolphin.  ]VIanyof  the  sea-deities 
were  called  Tritons  by  the  poets. 

"  The  hoarse  alarm  of  TYiion'a  aoiuiding  shell." 
Cow^per :  Ifature  Unimpaired  by  TH'ne, 


(1)  A  genus  of  Salamandrinee,  with  sixteen 
species,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and 
sub-tropical  regions.  Body  covered  with 
warty  tubercles,  four  toes  on  anterior,  and 
five  on  posterior  limbs,  all  without  nails  ;  no 
parotids  ;  glandular  pores  above  and  behind 
the  eyes,  and  a  series  of  similar  pores  arranged 
longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the  body  ;  male 
with  well-marked  discontinuous  crest  on  back 
and  tail ;  tongue  globular,  partially  free  at 
the  sides,  free  behind,  where  it  is  pointed. 
Sixteen  species  are  known,  found  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  Calilbrnia,  and  Oregon, 
also  in  Europe,  north  Africii,  China,  aud  Japan. 
They  are  known  under  the  popular  name  of 
Newt,  or  Eft,  the  Great  Water  Newt,  including 
the  Smooth  Newt  or  Eft,  the  Marbled  Newt,  &c. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Mirricidae  (Woodward),  ac- 
cording to  some  other  authorities,  of  Cassi- 
didje,  with  100  recent  species,  from  the  West 
Indies,  Mediterranean,  Africa,  India,  China, 
the  Pacific,  aud  Western  Australia,  ranging 
from  low  water  to  ten  or  twenty  fathoms, 
and  one  minute  species  has  been  dredged  at 
fifty  fathoms.  The  Great  Triton  (T.  tritoiii^) 
is  the  couch  blown  as  a  trumpet  by  the  Aus- 
tralian and  Polynesian  natives.  Fossil  species 
forty-tive,  from  the  Eocene  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Chili. 

(3)  Any  individual  of  either  of  the  genera 
described  above.     [(1).  (2).] 

%  A  tritoii  among  the  minnows :  One  greater 
than  his  fellows.  {Cf.  ShaJce^p. :  Coriolanus, 
iii.  1.) 

tn'-tone,  s.     [Gr.  rpirovos  (tritonos)  =  of  three 
tones.]    [Tone,  s.] 

Music:  An  augmented  fourth,  containing 
three  whole  tones.  The  use  of  the  tritone 
wasanciently  forbidden  in  harmony  or  counter- 
point, as  it  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  what 
Is  called  a  false  relation.  It  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  employed  in  the  upper  note  of 
one  chord  and  the  lower  note  of  the  following. 
In  each  case  it  was  called  mi  contra  /a  (q.v.). 

tri-to'-m-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  triton  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacege.  About 
twenty-five  species,  all  from  Southern  Africa, 
are  cultivated  in  British  green  houses ;  they 
have  yellow,  orange,  pink,  red,  blue,  or  green- 
ish flowers,  and  are  handsome  when  in  bloom. 

2.  2ool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tritoniada? 
(q.v.),  with  thirteen  species,  from  Norway  and 
Britain  ;  found  under  stones  at  low  water  to 
twenty-five  fathoms.  Animal  elongated  ;  ten- 
tacles with  branched  filaments ;  veil  tuber- 
culated  or  digitated  ;  gills  in  a  single  series  ; 
mouth  with  horny  jaws,  stomach  simple. 

tri-to-m'-a-dsB,  *tri-t6n'-i-d0e,  s.  pi 

[Mod.  Lat.  tritonia;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
■idee.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Tectibranchiata  (q.v.), 
with  nine  genera  (Woodward),  to  which  Tate 
adds  another.  Hero.  Animal  with  lannnated, 
plumose,  or  papillose  gills,  arranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  back  ;  tentacles  retractile 
into  sheaths,  lingual  membrane  with  one 
central  and  numerous  lateral  teeth ;  orifices 
on  the  right  .'^ide. 

*  tri-ton'-i-dee,  s.  pi    [Tritoniad^.J 

tri-tor'-i-um,  s.    [Triturium.] 


tri-tox-lde,  s.     [Pref.  tri-;   t  connect.,  and 

Eng.  uxidt.] 

Chem.  :  A  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
third  in  a  series  of  oxides,  the  first  and  second 
terms  of  which  were  called  protoxide  aud 
deutoxide.     (Watts.) 

tri'-to-ZO-O-id,  s.  [Gr.  rptVos  (trUos)  =  third, 
and  Eng.  zooid.] 

Biol :  A  zooid  produced  by  fission  from  a 
deuterozooid ;  a  zooid  of  the  third  generation. 
[ZooiD.] 

*  trit'-u-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  [Triturate.] 
Capable  of  being  triturated  or  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  pounding,  rubbing,  or  grinding. 

"  TrittimhU  and  reduceable  into  powder."— firowwit-  .■ 
Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

trit'-u-rate,  r.(.  [Lat.  trituratus,  pa.  par.  of 
trltu'ro  =  tu  thrash,  to  grind;  tritura  =  a 
rubbing,  chafing;  orig.  fem.  sing,  offut.  part, 
of  tero  =  to  rub.] 

1.  To  rub,  grind,  bruise,  or  thrash. 

2.  To  rub  or  grind  down  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  finer  than  that  produced  by  pulveri- 
zation. 

"  Where  the  shore  la  low,  the  soil  Is  coiuinonly 
eandy,  or  rather  ojtii posed  of  triturated  coraL" — Cook : 
Third  Voj/age.  bk,  ii,,  oh.  %-lit 

trit-U-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tritvrafus, 
pa.  par.  of  (rt(t(ro  =  to  tritnrate  (q.v.).J  The 
act  of  triturating  or  reducing  to  a  very  fine 
powder  by  grinding  ;  the  state  of  being 
triturated. 

"  In  poultry,  the  trituration  of  the  gizzard,  and  the 
gafltric  juice,  conspire  in  the  work  of  digestion."— 
Pale!/:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  x. 

*  trit'-U-ra-ture,  s.  [Eng.  triturat(e) ;  -««.] 
A  wearing  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

*trit'-ure,  s.  [Lat.  tritura.)  [Triturate.) 
A  rubbing  or  grinding. 

tri-tur'-i-uni,  tri-tor'-i-nm.  s.  [Tki- 
TURATE.]  A  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of 
dillerent  densities. 

trit' -yl,  s.  [Gr.  rpirog  (tritos)  =  third  ;  suff. 
-yl]    [Propyl  ^ 

trit'-yl-ene,  8.     [Eng.   triiyl;    -ene.]     [Pro- 

PYLKNE.] 

tri-ty'-lo-don,  s.  [Prefs.  tri-,  tylo-,  and  Gr. 
uSovs  (odons),  genit.  uSouto^  (odontos)  =  a 
too^h.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Mammals,  with  one 
species,  Tritylodon  longcsvus,  founded  on 
remains  transmitted  by  Dr.  Exton  from  beds 
of  Triassic  (?)  age  in  Thaba-chou,  in  Basuto- 
land,  and  described  by  Sir  Richard  Owen. 
Dentition  :  i.  2—2,  m.  6—6.  Its  nearest  allies 
are  IVIicrolestes  (q.v.),  and  Stereognathus. 
{Quar.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc,  xl.  146-151.) 

tri-&m-f6t'-ta,  s.  [Named  after  John  Trium- 
fetti,  an  Italian  botanist  and  author.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grewidee.  Annuals  or  peren- 
nials with  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  entire  or 
palmately  lobed  ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  axillary 
clusters,  yellow;  stamens  ten,  rarely  five; 
fruit  prickly,  two-  to  five-celled.  The  fruit  of 
Triinn/etta  annua  is  called  iu  Jamaica  the 
Parrakeet  Bur,  because  parrakeets  feed  on 
them.  In  India  they  eat  this  and  T.  pilosa, 
while  in  times  of  scarcity  T.  rhomboidea,  a 
third  Indian  species,  is  eaten  by  men.  T. 
angnlnta  has  a  soft  and  glossy  fibre. 

tri-umph,*tri-uinphe,s.  [O.  Fr.  tri-umphe; 
Fr.  triomphc,  from  Lat.  triumpkvm,  acrus.  of 
(ri?tmj)/ius  =  a  triumph  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  Spid/u.- 
|3os  (thriamhos)=  a  hymn  to  Bacchus,  sung  in 
festal  processions  in  his  honour  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
triun/o ;  Ital.  trionfo.  Triumph  and  trump 
are  doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Pomp  of  any  kind. 

"When  thou  didst  ritle  in  triumph  through  tho 
atreeta.  "  Shakesp.  :  -  Henry  IV.,  il.  4. 

*  2.  A  public  festivity  or  exhibition  of  any 
kind ;  as  an  exhibition  of  masks,  a  tourna- 
ment, a  pageant. 

"  Our  daughter. 
In  honour  of  whose  hirtb  these  (rium/i/«are.* 
&hakeip.  :  Pcriclet,  IL  1 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Beforen  his  triumphs  walketh  she 
With  gllte  cbaines  on  hire  necke  hongiug." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  U,M». 

4.  The  state  of  being  victorious. 

"  Hail  to  the  chief,  who  in  triumph  advances." 
Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  il.  19. 


I&te,  fS.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t, 
or.  wore^  wolf;  worli,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw; 
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5,  Victory,  achievement,  success,  conquest 

"That  luiugleil  envy  and  eiiiitempt  with  wliiL-b  tlie 
j(noraiit  naturally  rt?(,'ard  iite  triumphnti  knowledge. " 
— Jiacautay :  But.  Eng.,  cli.  riL 

6,  Joy  or  exultation  for  success ;  great  glad- 
ness or  rejoicing. 

"  Triton  Ills  trompet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
Fur  goodly  triumph  aiuI  great  lollytuent." 

Spctuer:  F.  y..  IV.  xL  U. 

7,  A  trump-cartL    (Teump  (1),  1.] 

"Let  therefore  euerie  cbristUn  man  and   woman 

fl^Ue  at  these  carda,  thiit  thev  mtiy  baue  and  obLiiiie 
he  triuyn)>hr  yon  must  niarke  hIsu  that  the  triumph 
must  applie  to  fetche  home  \iito  him  all  the  otbc-r 
cardes.  whatsouer ante  they  btoL"— Latimer:  Hertiwitt 
on  the  Card. 

*  8.  A  game  at  cards  ;  ruff. 

"The  game  that  wee  will  play  at.  shall  be  called  the 
triumph,  which  if  it  be  well  nhij-ed  at,  hee  that  dealeth 
elmll  winne  ;  the  plaiers  shall  likewine  wiune.  and  the 
Btanden  and  lookers  vpoo,  ahall  doe  the  name  :  Luao- 
tuuche  that  there  is  n<i  man,  that  is  uitliug  to  plale 
at  tins  triumphs  with  these  eardea.  Imt  they  Bliall  bee 
all  winners,  and  no  looiti^"— Latimer :  Sermon*  on 
the  Card. 

IL  RoTiian  Antiq. :  A  grand  procession,  in 
which  a  victorious  general  entered  the  city 
by  the  Porta  Triuni|ihalis,  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  wearing  a  dress  of  extraordi- 
nary splendour,  namely,  an  embroidered  robe, 
an  under  garment  flowered  with  palm  leaves, 
and  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  He 
was  preceded  by  the  prisoners  taken  in  tlie 
war,  the  spoils  of  the  cities  eaj^tured,  and 
pictures  of  the  regions  subdued.  Ue  was 
followed  by  his  troops;  and  after  pnssing 
along  the  Via  Sacra  and  through  the  Forum, 
ascended  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  offered  a 
bull  in  sacrifice  to  Jove.  A  regular  triuinpli 
could  not  be  demanded  unless  the  following 
conditions  had  been  satisfied  : — 

1.  The  clnimaDt  must  have  held  the  office  of  dictator, 
oonaul,  or  prsetor. 

S.  The  success  ut>on  whicb  the  clnlm  -was  founded 
iniiat  have  been  ac!iieve<l  by  the  claimant  while  com- 
mauder-in-chief  of  the  vietorious  army;  or,  in  other 
vords.  the  operations  must  have  been  performed  under 
tiis  auapicia. 

■i.  The  campaign  must  have  been  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination, and  tlie  C('i;ntry  reduced  to  such  a  at^ite  of 
tranquillity  as  t<)  lulmit  ot  the  withdrawal  ut  the 
trxops,  whose  presence  at  the  ceremony  was  indis- 
peuaable. 

4.  Kot  less  than  5,000  of  the  eneiay  must  have  fallen 
In  one  etigAgeuient, 

5.  Souie  positive  adrantace  and  extensioQ  of  do- 
iniiiion  must  have  been  gained,  nut  merely  a  disaster 
retrieved,  or  an  attack  repulsed. 

6.  The  contest  must  have  been  against  a  foreign  foe. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  prince  being  sole 
cotnmander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state, 
all  other  military  commanders  were  rctjarded 
merely  as  his  legati,  and  it  was  held  that  all 
victories  were  gained  under  his  auspicia, 
however  distant  he  might  be  from  the  scene 
of  action  ;  consequently  he  alone  was  entitled 
to  a  triumph. 

A  naval  triumph  differed  from  a  military 
one  only  in  being  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in 
being  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of 
nautical  trophies,  such  as  beaks  of  ships.  An 
ovation  was  an  honour  inferior  to  a  triumph, 
tlie  chief  difference  being  that  in  the  former 
the  victorious  general  entered  the  city  on  foot, 
an.l  in  later  times  on  horseback.  Tlie  senate 
cl:iimed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  granting 
or  refusing  a  triumph. 

"  To  follow  Csesar  in  his  triumph." 

^ihakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra.  lil.  13. 

*^  To  ride  triumph :  To  be  in  full  career ; 
to  take  the  lead. 

"So  many  jarring  elements  breaking  loose,  and 
riding  triumph  ineveiy  corner  of  agentieinan '9  house." 
Sterne:  Trittram  Shandi/,  iiL  157. 

tri'Umph,  v,i.  &  t.  [Fr.  Mompher,  fi-om  Lat. 
triampno;  Sp.  &  Port.  triuiiJaT ;  Ital.  In'ou- 
/nre.] 

A,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  obtain  victory ;  to  be  victorious ;  to 
prevaiL 

"  He  may  triumph  in  loTe;.''       Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  15L 

*  2.  To  exult  upon  an  advantage  gained  or 
supposed  to  be  gained ;  to  exult  or  boast 
Insolently. 

*•  He  woxe  full  blithe,  as  he  had  gone  thereby. 
And  gaa  thereat  to  triumph  without  victorie." 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV.  L  60. 

3.  To  enjoy  a  tritiinph,  as  a  victorious 
g-'tieral ;  to  celebrate  victory  with  pomp ; 
hence,  to  rejoice  for  victory. 

"  Weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  t " 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  li.  L 

*  4.  To  play  a  trump  or  winning  card  on 
another ;  to  trump. 

*  fi.  To  shine  forth. 

"  Grace  and  majesty  yon  might  behold 
Triumphing  in  their  faces  " 

Sh-ifit'ip.  ;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.888. 


•B.  TransUim: 

1.  To  vanquish,  to  conquer,  to  prevail  over, 
to  subdue,  to  triumph  over. 

"  Hee  on  Libyan  coasts  arrlude  .  .  . 
Triumphed  Jugurth's  apull'd  domtuloD." 

May ;  Lucan  ;  Phartalia,  IL 

2.  To  make  victorious ;  to  cause  to  triumph 
or  prevail. 

"  Ue  bath  triumphed  the  name  of  Christ"— J?p. 
JctetU:  Works,  iL  Sas. 

tn-uxn'-plial, a.  As.  [Lat.  trijimphnlis,  from 
triumphus  =  a.  triiuuph  ;  Fr.  iriompkal;  Sp. 
triunjai  :  Ital.  trivnjatey  trionfale.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triumph  ; 
commemorating  or  used  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  or  victory. 

"  They  bore  him  aloft  in  triumpttal  procession." 
Lonafflloie:  Evangeline,  M.  S, 

*  B.  Js  s^ihst  :  A  t/iken  of  victory;  in- 
signia of  a  triumph.    {Milton  :  P.  R.,  iv,  577.) 

trlmnphal-arcli,  s. 

ArchiUctuii: 

1.  An  edifice  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
various  situations,  but  more  especially  at  the 
entrance  to  a  city,  at  first  in  honour  of  vic- 
torious generals,  and,  in  later  times,  of  the 
Emperors.  These  structures  were  originally 
of  brick,  but  afterwards  of  stone  or  marble  ; 
their  form  was  that  of  a  parallelopipedon, 
having  one  central  arch,  often  with  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side.  They  were  decorated  with 
columns,  sculptures,  and  other  embellish- 
ments, tike  whole  being  surmounted  with  a 


TRIUMPHAL  ARCH. 
iArcho/7Vu4.) 

neavy  attic.  Under  the  Emperors  many  tri- 
umphal arches  of  costly  material  were  erected. 
The  oldest  in  Rome  is  that  of  Titus,  erected 
on  the  occasion  of  his  triumph  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70).  It  is  remark- 
able as  containing  a  representation  of  the 
golden  candlestick  of  the  Herodian  temple. 
[Bas-relief.]  Of  modern  triumjthal  arches 
the  finest  are  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  or  Arc 
de  I'Etoile,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  commenced  by  Napo- 
leon in  ISOt),  and  linished  by  Louis  Philippe 
thirty  years  later;  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in 
Berlin  (1789-93);  and  the  Arco  della  Pace,  in 
Milan. 

2.  A  temporary  arch  set  up  in  token  of 
welcome  to  a  royal  personage  or  successful 
warrior,  &;c. 

triamphal-column,  s.  An  insulated 
ci)kimn  erected  by  the  Romans  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  victorious  general  to  whom  triumph 
had  been  decreed. 

triumphal-crown,  s.    A  laurel  crown 

awarded  by  the  Romans  to  a  victorious  general. 

tri-um'-phant,  "  tri-um-ptaaunt,  *try- 

uxn-phaunte,  a.  [I^t.  triumphans,  pr. 
par.  of  triumjiho  =:  to  triumph;  Fr.  triom- 
1-hant ;  Sp.  triunfante;  Ital.  trianjante.\ 

'  1.  Used  in,  pertaining  to,  or  commemo- 
rating a  triumpli  or  victory  ;  triumphal. 

"  Make  triumphant  flrea 

iihak^p. :  Coriolanut.  T.  5. 

2.  Victorious  ;  graced  or  crowned  with  vic- 
tory or  success.    {Cowper:  Hope,  166.) 

3.  Rejoicing  or  exulting  for  victory,  or  as 
for  victory;  triumphing;  exultant. 

"  Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secore, 
I  would  be  80  Iriuviphant  as  I  am  T  " 

8haMe*p. :  Richard  III.,  111.  2. 

•  4.  Noble,  notable. 

•*  Whemf  kyng  Edwarde  .  .  .  gaue  to  the  sayde 
Scottys  hatnyll,  4  of  them  had  tryum.phaunte  vie- 
toTy«."-~Fabyan  :  Cronycie  (an.  \:a\). 

'5.  Glorious;  of  supreme  magnificence  and 
beauty.    (Shakesp. :  AJitony  <&  Cleopatra,  ji.  2.) 


tri-um'-phant-l3^.  *  tri  um-phaunt-ly, 

adv.     (Eng.  triumphan' ;  -li/.] 

1.  In  a  triumpliant  manner ;  in  the  manner 
of  a  victorious  conqueror ;  like  a  victor ;  m 
becomes  a  victor  or  triumph. 

"  Chrint  ascend»d 
Triumphantly.  Irciu  star  to  star.** 

Lonj/eHttte :  Golden  Legend,  11. 

2.  With  insolent  triumph  or  exultation. 

"  Ordid  I  hragg^  and  boast  triumphauntlu. 
As  wLoahould  say©  the  Held  wer«niine  UiatdaTAf* 
Qoicoi'jne:  LookcM  of  a  Louer/oriaken. 

3.  Festively  ;  with  rejoicing  or  exnltation. 

"  Dance  in  Dulce  Theaeua'  house  triumphantli/'' 
ah*iketp.  :  Mideummcr  Jfight'i  Itream.  Iv.  1. 

tri'~umph-er,  s,     [Eng.  triumph  ;  -er.] 

\.  One  who  triumphs  or  rejoices  and  exolta 
in  victory  ;  a  victor, 

2.  One  who  was  honoured  with  a  triumph; 
one  who  returned  as  a  victorious  general. 

"  And  enters  in  our  ears  like  great  triumphert 
111  their  applandint'  ifntes." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  & 

tri'-umph-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Triumph,  v.I 

*  tri-um'-phing-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  triumphing; 
-li/.]  With  triumph  or  exuU-iition  ;  triumph- 
antly.   {Bp.  Hall:  Of  Contestation,  §  17.) 

tri-um'-vir,  s.  [Lat.  =  one  of  three  men 
associated  in  an  office,  from  trium  virorum  = 
of  three  men  :  tres  =  three,  and  vir  —  a  man.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  One  of  three  men  united  in 
office.  The  triumvirs  were  either  ordinary 
magistrates  (as  the  Triumviri  Capitales,  who 
were  police  commissioners,  having  charge  ot 
the  gaols,  and  acting  as  magistrates,  the 
Triumviri  Monetales,  who  were  commissioners 
of  the  mint,  and  had  the  charge  of  coining 
money),  or  they  were  extraordinary  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  jointly  execute  any  office. 
tJpeciflcaUy  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
two  triumvirates.     [Triumvirate,  1.] 

2.  Eug.  Antiq.:  A  trithing  man  or  constable 
of  three  hundred.    (Cowel.) 

tri-um'-vir-atO,  s.  [Lat.  trium  viratuSt 
from  triumvir  =  a  triumvir  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  coalition  of  three  men  in  office  or 
authority.  Specifically  applied  to  two  great 
coalitions  of  the  three  most  powerful  indi- 
viduals in  the  Roman  empire  for  the  tjrae 
being.  The  first  of  these  was  effected  in  the 
year  b.c.  60,  between  Julius  Csesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus,  who  pledged  themselves  to  sup- 
port each  other  witli  all  their  influence.  This 
coalition  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  Crassus  at 
Carrhae  in  Mesopotamia  ;  soon  after  which  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  Pompey,  and  establishment  of  Julius  Ctesar 
as  perpetual  dictator.  After  his  murder,  b.c. 
44.  the  civil  war  again  broke  out ;  and  after 
the  battle  ofMutina,B.c.  43,  Antony,  Octavius, 
and  Lepidus  coalesced,  thus  forming  the 
second  triumvirate.  They  divided  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire ;  Octavius  taking  the 
west,  Lepidus  Italy,  and  Antony  the  east. 

"  And  Instituting  a  triumirirate. 
Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government.' 

I'anitl :  Civil  fVari.  iv. 

*  2.  A  party  or  set  of  three  men  ;  three  men 
In  company. 

*■  Smouch  requesting  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  surly 
manner,  '  to  be  as  alive  as  he  could,  for  it  was  a  busy 
time."  drew  up  a  chair  by  the  door,  aud  sat  there  till 
he  had  finished  dressing.  Sam  was  then  de^pntcbed 
lor  a  bnckuey  coach,  and  in  it  the  triumi'irate  pro- 
ceeded  to  Coleman  Street."— Z»ic-*i7W ;  Pidevick,  ch.  iL 

'  3.  A  group  of  three  things  intimately  con- 
nected. 

"Theology,  philosophy,  and  science  constitute  a 
spiritual  triumoirate.  —0.  B.  LevKt:  Bietory  ^  PH- 
tosophy,  L  3tTli. 

*  tri-um'-vir-ir.  &  [Triumvirate.]  The 
number  of  three  men. 

■*  Thou  makest  the  triumviry  the  comer-cap  of  wo- 
ciety."  Shakap. :  Loves  Lnbour's  Lost,  iv.  S. 

*  tri'-une,  a.  [Lat.  (ri- =  three,  and  wuhs  =3 
une,]  Three  in  one  ;  an  epithet  applied  t» 
God,  to  express  the  trinity  in  unity. 

"  Power,  wisdom  and  goodness  combined  Ln  tbs 
triune  Deity."— JTnox.'  Christian  Phitoso/jfiy.    (Nota.1 

If  In  the  ninth  century  a  controversy  arose 
about  the  application  of  the  word,  or  its  Latin 
equivalent  frimcs,  to  the  Deity.  Hinckmar 
objected  to  the  words  Tr-ina  Deitas  in  a  hymn, 
and  forbade  their  use  in  his  diocese.  The  Bene- 
dictine monks  took  the  opposite  view,  and 
so  did  Godeschalcus,  who  was  in  consequence 
accused  by  Hinckmar  of  tritheism  ;  but  the 
words  objected  to  retained  their  place  in  the 
hymn. — Mosheim  :  Church  Hist.  (ed.  Reid), 
p.  316. 


hoil,  boy;  poiit.  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  bexiQh;  go,  gem;  tMn.  thU;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
•^ian,  -tian  =  ah^a.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion*  -fioa  =  zbun.   -cioufts  -tiouSs  -sious  =  sbus.   -We,  -^e.  &c  =  b^  del. 
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triunity— trochanter 


•tri-U'-ni-ty,  s.  [Eug.  triun{e)  :  -ity.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  triune  ;  trinity  in 
unity. 

■•  The  triuniti/  of  the  Godhead.  "—J^or*. 

tri-iir'-e-ee,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  trimiU);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  'ece.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Triuridacea  (q.v.). 

tli'-ur'-id«  s.    [Triuridace.e.] 

Bot.  {PL) :  The  Triuiidaceee  (q.v.). 

tpi-u-ri-da'-ye-ae,  s.  j^l.  [Mod.  Lat.  triuris, 
genit.  triund{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•acecE.] 

Bot. :  Triurids ;  an  order  of  Hydrales.  Little 
perennial  sub-hyaliue  plants,  with  a  creeping 
rhizome.  Stem  simple,  erect,  cellular  ;  le.iliets 
minute,  alternate,  destitute  of  nervures;  intlor- 
escence  in  terminal  racemes,  flowers  minute, 
generally  unisexual ;  perianth  hyaline,  with  a 
tube  and  limb,  the  latter  divided  into  three, 
four,  six,  or  eight  segments  ;  stamens  few, 
anthers  quadrilocular ;  style  sometimes  lateral, 
smooth,  or  feathery ;  ovaries  numerous,  car- 
pels many,  drupaceous.  From  the  hotter  parts 
of  South  America,  Java,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Philippiue  Islands.  Known  genera  Ave,  spe- 
cies eight.    {Lindiey.) 

tn-iir'-is,  s.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Gr.  ovpd  {oura) 
=  a  tail.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  Triuridacefe 
(q.v.),  with  only  one  known  species,  a  small 
Brazilian  herb. 

triV-a-lent,  a.  [Pref,  tri^,  and  Lat.  valejis, 
genit.  valentis=  powerful.] 

Chem.  :  Equivalent  to  three  units  of  any 
standard,  especially  to  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen. 

trivalent-element,  s.    [Triad.] 

tri'-vS-lve,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng.  valve.] 
Anything  having  three  valves,  especially  a 
shell  with  three  valves. 

tri-vai'-VTl-lar.  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Bug. 
ua^rw/ar.] 'Three  valved  ;  having  three  valves; 
opening  by  three  valves,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
tulip. 

•triv'-ant,  e.     [Truant.]    A  truant. 

"  Thou  art  an  idiot,  an  asse,  a  trifler.  a  trivatit,  thoa 
art  an  idle  fellow."— Burton ,  Anat.  MelaiL.p.  10.  (To 
the  Re^er.) 

•triV-ant-ly,  ody.  [Eng.  trivant ; -ly.]  Like 
&  truant. 

"  Him  that  by  reasoD  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong 
voice,  a  pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivantiy  Polyaiithean 
helpes,  ateales  and  gleanes  a  few  nutes  from  other 
men's  harveata." — Burton  :  Anat.  Jlelan.,  p.  188. 

trive,  v.t.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of  Con- 
trive (q.v.). 

tri-ver'-bi-al,  a.  [Lat.  tn-  =  three,  and 
verbum  =  a  word.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  certain 
days  in  the  Roman  calendar,  which  were 
juridical,  or  days  allowed  to  the  praetor  for 
deciding  causes ;  so  named  from  the  three 
characteristic  words  of  his  office,  do,  dico, 
addico.    Also  called  dies  fasti. 

tri-ver'-te-bral,  a.  [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng. 
vertebral.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  Consisting  of  three  vertebrae. 
A  term  applied  by  Huxley(^»a(.  Vert.  Aiiim., 
p.  341)  to  a  bone  in  Glyptodon  (q.v.),  formed 
by  the  anchylosis  of  the  last  cervical  and  first 
two  dorsal  vert^brse,  and  articulating  by  a 
movable  hinge-joint  with  the  remaining  dorsal 
vertebne,  which  are  likewise  anchylosed  to 
form  a  kind  of  "  arched  bridge  of  bone." 

triv'-et,  trev-et,  *triv-ette,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

tripled;  Fr,  Irepi«i  =  a  trivet,  from  Lat.  (ri- 
pedem,  accus.  of  tripes  =  having  three  feet, 
fi-om  (ri  =  three,  and  pe5  =  a  foot.  Trivet 
and  tripod  are  doublets.] 

1.  A  three-legged  arrangement  for  support- 
ing an  object,  as  a  pot  or^kettle  ;  this  may  be 
effected  by  slinging  it  from  a  hook  suspended 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  legs, 
or  the  legs  may  be  set  120°  apart,  straddling 
outward  from  and  supporting  a  ring  suffi- 
ciently large  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

H  Trivet  is  frequently  used  as  a  proverbial 
comparison  indicating  stability,  inasmuch  as 
having  three  legs  to  stand  on  it  is  never  un- 
stable :  as,  To  suit  one  to  a  trivet,  right  as  a 
trivet,  &c. 

2.  Tlie  knife  wherewith  the  loops  of  terry 
fabrics  are  cut. 


*  trivet-table,  s.  A  table  supported  by 
three  feet. 

"  The  trivet-table  of  a  toot  was  lame." 

Dryden:  Ovid  ;  Melantorphotet  viU. 

triv'-i-a,  s.  [Abbrev,  from  trivia  {virgo)=^ 
Diana,  from  often  having  her  temples  where 
three  ways  met.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Cyprsea,  with  about 
thirty  species,  from  Greenland,  Britain,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Cape,  Australia,  tht-  Pacihc, 
and  the  west  coast  of  America.  Small  shells, 
with  striae  extending  over  the  back.  Trivia 
europa-a  is  common  on  the  British  coasts. 

triv'-i-al,  *  triv-i-all,  a.  &  5.  [Fr.  trivial, 
from  Lat.  trivialis  =  pertaining  to  cross-roads, 
common,  trite,  from  triviuvi  =  &  place  where 
cross-roads  intersect  the  public  thoroughfare, 
from  tri  =  three,  and  via  =  a  road,  a  way.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Originally,  trite,  well  worn,  without  its 
being  implied  that  the  saying  so  denominated 
was  of  trifling  importance  ;  everyday,  com- 
monplace. 

■' These  branches  [of  the  divine  life]  are  three,  whose 
numes,  though  trivial  and  vulgaj,  yet,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, they  bear  ouch  a  sense  with  them,  that 
uiithiiig  more  weighty  cau  be  pronounced  by  the 
tuncue  of  men  or  aeraphims,  unJ.  in  brief,  they  are 
these  :  chanty,  humility,  and  purity,"— j7.  ilore :  The 
(ir<t»d  Slytery  of  Oodiineta,  vol.  iL,  eb.  xil. 

2.  Trifling,  insigniticant ;  of  little  value  or 
importance ;  inconsiderable,  slight. 

"  A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discooise, 
To  me  Boon  tajsteleas." 

yv  ordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  i. 

*  3.  Occupying  one's  self  with  trifles ; 
trifling. 

"As  n  scholar  I  be  was  trivial  and  Incapable  of 
labour.'— />e  ^uinccy. 

*4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trivium  ;  hence, 
initiatory,  rudimentary,  elementary.  [Tri- 
vium.] 

*  B.  As  mhst.  :  One  of  the  three  liberal  arts 
which  constitute  the  trivium  (q.v.). 

■■  Profiting  in  triviaJt  to  a  miracle,  especially  in 
poetry."— H'ood;  Athenw  Oxon.,  vol.  U. 

H  For  the  difference  between  trivial  and 
trifling,  see  Trifling. 

tiivlal-name,  b. 

Natural  History : 

1.  The  specific  name  (q.v.)  of  any  animal  or 
plant. 

"  The  Index  to  this  volume  {Oldndska  och  Gothldndska 
Reta.  1716)  shows  the  first  employment  of  trioial 
name4."~Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xiv-  673. 

2,  A  popular  name  for  any  animal  or  plant. 

"  The  trivial  name  King,  as  well  as  Tj-rant,  has  been 
bestowed  on  this  bird  for  its  extraordinary  behaviour 
and  the  authority  it  assumes  over  all  others  during 
the  time  of  breeding."—  Wood :  Illus.  .Vat.  Bitt.,  ii.  sso. 

"triv'-i-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  trivial;  -ism.]  A 
trivial  matter  or  mode  of  acting. 

triv-i-&l'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  trivial;  -Uy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trivial ; 
trivialness. 

2.  A  trivial  thing  or  matter ;  a  trifle  ;  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  value. 

"  Dinner  cards,  and  squares  of  silk  for  fancy  articles, 
with  other  trifialitia,  tH;iug  often  in  demand."— - 
ffari>€r'i  Magazine,  June,  1882,  p.  115. 

triv'-i-al-ly,  a.dv.     [Eng.  trivial;  -ly.] 

*  X.  In  a  trivial  manner  ;  commonly,  vul- 
garly, tritely. 

"  How  trivially  common  it  is,  that  Luther  was  the 
Sonne  of  an  Incubus,  the  disciiJle  of  the  divell."— fi^ 
Ball :  Christian  itoderation,  bk.  li.,  \  lO, 

2.  Lightly,  inconsiderably  ;  in  a  trifling 
manner  or  degree. 

"  Art  was  not  au  amusement—it  was  a  serious 
business  of  life,  and  those  who  treated  it  trivially 
desecrated  their  pursuit  and  did  injustice  to  them- 
selves,"—Oftierce/-,  Sept.  27,  188S. 

triv'-i-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  trivial ;  -titss,]  The 
quality*  or  state  of  being  trivial ;  triviality. 
"  The  pret«nded  triviatneu  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
day's  work."— J/or«  .■   iHjence  of  the  PhiXot,  Cabbala. 
(App.) 

triV-i-uin,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  place  where  three 
roads  met,  or  where  they  diverged :  tri-  = 
three,  and  via  =  &  road,  a  way.]  The  name 
given  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  lirst  three  liberal  arts,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic.    (See  extract.) 

"The  (rji'iwm  contained  Grammar,  Logic  and  Rhe- 
toric ;  the  Quadrivium,  Arithmetic.  Geometry,  Music, 
and  Astronomy,  as  in  these  two  lines,  framed  to  assist 
the  memory  :— 

Uramh.   loquitur;   Dl*,  vera  docet;   Bhbt.   verba 
colorat ; 

Md3.   canit;    Ar.  nnmerat;    Geo.  ponderat;    Ast. 
colit  astra." 
Batlam  :    Introd.  to  Literature  of  Europe.  *c..  pt  L, 

ch.  i..  Sa     (Note.) 


tri'-week-l^,  a,  &  s.     [Pref.  tri-,  and  Eng 

weekly  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  once 
in  every  three  weeks. 

2.  Occurring,  performed,  or  appearing  three 
times  in  each  week  :  as,  a  triweekly  newspaper. 

B.  As  mtbst.  :  A  newspaper  which  is  pub- 
lished three  times  in  each  week. 

trix-a'-go,  s.  [Lat.  trixago,  trissago  =  a 
plant,  Teucrium  Cft«7nrt'drys  (Linn.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphrasieae,  akin  to 
Bartsia,  but  with  a  fleshy,  oval,  globose  cap- 
sule, and  a  thick  tritid  placenta.  Trixago 
viscosa  is  the  same  as  Barlsia  viscosa. 

trix-id'-e-sd,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  trijcis,  genit, 
trixid(is):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea:.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Nassaviaceae. 

trix'-is,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  castor-oil  plant.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Trixideie.  Two 
species  are  cultivated  in  Britain,  one  in  gar- 
dens, the  other  as  a  stove  plant.  Trixis 
brasilieiisis  is  given  as  a  remedy  of  excessive 
menstruation. 

troad,  8.     [Trode.] 

troat,  v.i.  [Troat,  s.]  To  cry,  as  a  buck  in 
rutting  time. 

tfoat,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The  cry  of  a 
buck  in  rutting  time. 

tro'-car,  tro'-char,  s.  [Fr.  troiscarre  = 
three-faced,  from  (row  =  three,  and  carre  =  a 
square,  a  face.] 

Surg.:  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  per- 
forator or  stylet  and  a  cannula.  After  the 
puncture  is  made  the  stylet  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  cannula  remains  and  affords  a  means 
of  evacuating  from  the  cavity.  Used  in  case 
of  dropsy,  hydrocele,  &c. 

"The  handle  of  the  trocar  Is  of  wood,  the  cannula  of 
silver,  and  the  perforator  of  steel."— Afturp  .■  Aur^ery. 

tro-cha'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  trochaicus,  Irom 
trocJueus  =  a  trochee  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adjective : 

Pros. :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  tro- 
chees :  as,  trochaic  veree.  The  trocliaie  verse 
used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  most  com- 
monly consists  of  a  i>erfect  dimeter,  followed 
by  a  dimeter  wanting  the  last  half  foot. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  trochaic  verse  or  measure. 

"  One  i)oem  conslsteth  only  of  hexameters,  and  an. 
other  was  entirely  of  iambics,  a  third  of  trochaia.' -^ 
Dryden  :  Juvenal.    (Dedic.) 

•  tro-cha'-ic-al,  n.  [Eng.  trc-Tiav: ; -al]  The 
same  as  Trochaic  (q.v.). 

troch'-al,  a.  [Gr.  Tpoxd$  (troches)  =  a  run- 
ning, a  wheel.]  Wheel-shaped  ;  specitically 
applied  to  the  ciliated  disc  of  the  Rotifera, 

trd-Oh&m'-mi-n^,  5.  [Pref.  trocHp)-;  Gr. 
a/j-juicos  {ammiiios)  =  sandy,  from  o/i^o?  (am- 
mos)  =  sand-l 

1.  Zool. :  Wheel-sand  ;  a  genus  of  Foraml- 
nifera.  Shell  simple,  flat,  coiled,  resembling 
Buiooth  Bandy  plaster.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  twisted  and  constricted  at  intervals. 
One  species  is  called  Trochamviiiia  gordialis, 
the  Gordian  Knot,  which  it  resembles ;  an- 
other imitates  a  Rotalia.    [Rotalia.] 

2.  Paloeont. :  From  the  Carboniferous  on- 
ward. 

tri^-ch^n'-ter,  s.    [Gr.  Tpoxavnqp  itrochajit^ry 
=  a  runner,  a  runner  round ;  Tpo\d^ut{trodiazd) 
=tto  run  along.] 
Anatomy : 

1,  Human:  Oneof  two  processes  of  thefemur 
(q.v.).  The  (roc/ifljiftr  major  is  a  thick  tiun- 
cated  process  prolonged  upwards  in  a  line 
with  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur;  the  trochanter  minor,  a  conical 
rounded  eminence  projecting  from  the 
posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and 
giving  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles.  The  trochanters  give 
insertion  to  the  muscles  which  rotate  the 
thigh. 

2.  Conipar. :  There  is  only  one  trochanter 
in  the  femur  of  the  elephant,  while  there  are 
three  in  that  of  the  Perissodactyla.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  leg 
of  an  insect  which  unites  the  long  thigh  or 
femur  to  the  coxa.  The  trochanter  of  insects 
varies  greatly  in  form. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   piae,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  njiite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syriai^    89,  00  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


trochanterian— trochomoter 
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trd-oh&n-tez^-i-ailt  a.  [Eug.  trochanter ; 
•ian.] 

Ai«it.:  Ot  or  pertaiuiug  to  the  greater  tro- 
chanter.    (Diinijliiioii.) 

tro-chan'-ter-ic,  a.    [Eng.  trochanter;  -ic.] 
Anat.,  £c.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  trochanter 
(q.v.). 
trochanterlo-fossa,  s. 

A  nat. ;  A  fossa  at  the  base  and  rather  behind 
the  neck  of  tlie  trochanter  major.  It  gives 
attachment  to  the  obturator  and  gemelli 
muscles. 

tro-chan-tin'-l-an,  a.  [Eng.  trochan(ter) ; 
•  in  ian.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter.   (DuTiglison.) 

tro'-char,  s.    [Trocar.] 

troch-a-teV-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dirain.  from 
Lat.  trochus=  a  hoop.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-genus  of  Helicina,  with  the 
peristome  simple,  expanded,  and  the  shell  not 
callous  beneath.  Known  species,  twenty 
from  the  West  Indies  and  one  from  Venezuela. 

troche,  troQhe,  s.  [Gr.  rpoYos  (trochos)  =  a 
running,  a  wheel.]  A  form  of  medicine  in  a 
circular  cake  or  tablet,  or  a  stiff  paste  cut 
into  proper  portions  and  dried.  It  is  made 
by  mixing  the  medicine  with  sugar  and  muci- 
lage, and  is  intended  to  be  gradually  dissolved 
in  the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  as  a 
demulcent. 

trd'-chee,  s.  [Lat.  troch(Bus,  from  Gr.  TpovaTos 
((roc/ifitos)  =  (a.)  running,  (s.)  a  trochee,  from 
Tpo\ds  (trochos)  =  a  running,  from  Tpe\uj 
{trecho)  =  to  run.] 

Pros. :  A  foot  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the 
first  is  long  and  the  second  short :  as  inter, 
Tuition,  &c.  (—  I  \j). 

troch-e-i'-do-scope,  s.  [Pref.  trocMp)-;  Gr. 
el&o^  (ei(?':i5)=:  appearance,  and  a-Konetu  {skopeo) 
=  to  see.]    A  form  of  colour  top.    [Top.] 

tpo-chef -i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  du  Trochet, 
a  French  physiologist.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  Dombeyese.  Leaves  entire  ; 
calyx  five-parted ;  petals  five,  deciduous ; 
stamens  many,  combined  below  into  a  tube  ; 
capsule  five-valved,  flve-celled.  Trochetia 
grandiflora,  a  native  of  Mauritius,  is  a 
splendid  stove  plant  with  snow-white  flowers. 

*  troch'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ItqcMils);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Gasteropoda  Holostomata, 
now  merged  in  Turbinidse. 

trocll'-l-forxil,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochus,  and 
Lat. /onJia  =  form.]  ResemblingTrochusCq.v.) 
in  shape.  (JVoodward :  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate), 
p.  271.) 

troch'-il,  s.  [Trochilus.]  The  same  as 
Trochilus  2  (2)  (q.v.). 

••  Thecrocodile  .  .  .  opeushiscbfins  tolet  the  (rocfti7 
in  to  pick  his  teeth,  which  gives  it  {he  usual  feeding." 
—Sir  T.  Herbert :  Relations,  ic,  p.  364. 

•tro-Chil'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Tpdxt^o?  (trochilos), 
from  Tpox6':(troc}ios)  =  a  running ;  Tpexi>j{trecho) 
=  to  run]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
rotary  motion  ;  having  power  to  draw  out 
or  turn  round. 

"  I  Rm  Jidverttaed  that  there  is  one.  which,  by  art 
trorhiJick,  will  draw  all  Entrliah  surnames  of  the  beat 
families  out  of  the  pit  oi  poetry;  aa  Boucher  from 
Busy  lis,  Percy  from  Perseus,  tic"—Cainden  :  Jlentahm. 

•  tro-chU'-ics,  s.     [Trochilic]    The  science 

of  rotary  motion. 

"  It  ia  requisite  that  we  rightly  nndentand  some 
principles  in  trochilicks.  or  the  art  of  wheel  instru- 
ments ;  as  chiefly,  the  relation  betwixt  the  parts  of  a 
wheel,  and  those  of  a  balance."— IKHAini ;  DfSdalia, 
ch.  xlv. 

tro-ch£L'-!-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochil(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Ornith.  :  Humming-birds  (q.v.),  a  family  of 
Fissirostral  Picarian  Birds,  closely  allied  in 
structure  to  the  Swifts,  but  formerly  classed 
with  the  Tenuirostres.  The  family  contains  1 18 
genera,  confined  to  the  New  World.  The  bill, 
tliough  always  very  slender,  is  very  variable  in 
shape  and  size  ;  tongue  long,  composed  of  two 
cylindrical  united  tubes,  and  bifid  at  the  tip ; 
it  is  capable  of  being  protruded  for  some  dis- 
tance, the  tongue-bones  with  their  muscles 
being  prolonged  backwards  and  upwards  over 
the  back  of  the  skull ;    the  wings  with  ten 


primaries,  usually  narrow  and  pointed,  and 
set  in  motion  by  enorumtisly-developed  mus- 
cles ;  sternum  deeply  keeled ;  tail  of  ten 
feathers,  varied  in  shapf,  and  in  many  in- 
8t;uices  higldy  ornaniL-nted  ;  tai'si  and  feet 
particularly  small  and  feeble,  untlt  lor  pro- 
gression on  the  ground.  The  species  conse- 
quently seldom  or  never  alight  on  the  earth, 
but  prefer  to  settle  on  a  bare  dead  limb  of 
a  tree  or  some  other  projection.  The  eggs 
are  oval  and  white,  and  always  two  in  number. 
According  to  Gould,  restlessness,  irritability, 
and  pugnacity  are  among  the  principal  char- 
acteristics of  tlie  Trochilidfc ;  they  not  only 
light  persistently  among  themselves,  but  they 
will  even  venture  to  attack  mu»:li  larger  birds. 
It  is  also  stated  that  they  have  a  great  dislike 
to  the  large  Hawkmoths,  which  they  them- 
selves somewhat  resemble  in  their  flight,  the 
vibration  of  the,  wings  producing  in  both  a 
similar  humming  sound. 

tro-cllil'-i-uiil,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  trochilus  =■  a  small  bird,  the  golden- 
crested  wren.] 

Entom. :  Clear-wing ;  a  genus  of  .^geriidse. 
Antenns  simple,  or  in  the  males  ciliated  or 
pectinated,  terminating  in  a  slender  tuft  of 
hairs ;  fore  wings  generally  with  the  basal 
half  transparent ;  hind  wings  wholly  trans- 
parent. Abdomen  slender,  with  an  anal  tuft. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  within  the  stems  of 
currant  bushes,  the  bircli,  the  oak,  the  apple, 
various  willows,  &c. 

troch'-il-iis,  s.  [Lat.(roc/iiiws  =  asmalI  bird, 
perhaps  the  goldeu-crested  wren,  from  Gr. 
Tpd^tAos  {tTQchilos).~\    [Trochilic] 

1.  Arch.:  The  same  as  Scotia  (q.v.). 

2.  Ornitholoyy: 

(1)  The  type-genus  of  Trochilidffi  (q.v.). 
Tail-feathers  pointed,  wings  short.  Two  species 
are  known — Trochilus  colubris,  inhabiting  North 
America  during  the  summer,  and  migrating  in 
winter  to  Central  America  and  the  West  India 
islands;  and  T.  alexajidri,  from  California  and 
Mexico.  T.  colubris,  otiierwise  known  as  the 
Ruby-throated  Humming-bird,  is  the  only 
species  which  visits  the  United  Statea,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  migratory 
flight  and  the  wide  extent  of  country  covered. 
It  is  fouud  in  simmier  over  all  the  United 
States,  and  aa  far  north  as  the  57°  of  latitmle. 
Ita  chin  and  throat  are  of  a  beautiful  niby-red 
color,  its  back  a  golden  green,  and  the  lower 
surface  whitish;  the  wings  and  tail  purplish 
brown. 

(2)  Charadrius  vieUmocephaltis,  a  native  of 
Egypt.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long  ;  general 
hue  slate  colour ;  abdomen  and  neck  white, 
head  black,  with  two  white  stripes  running 
from  the  bill  and  meeting  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  black  mautle  extending  over  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  tail,  wings  black,  with  a  broad 
transverse  black  band. 

"  Herodotus  [ii.  68]  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  habits 
of  the  crocodile,  and  relates  the  frequently-repeated 
story  of  the  trochilus  entering  the  aulinal's  mouth 
duriugits  sleep uu  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  relieving 
It  of  the  leeches  which  adhere  to  Its  throat.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  seriously  iinpugued  when  we 
recollect  that  leeches  do  not  abound  in  the  Nile  :  and 
the  polite  uuderstaiidiug  said  t<)  subsist  between  the 
cr:icodileand  the  bird  l>ecooies  more  Improbable  when 
we  examine  the  uianuer  lii  which  the  throat  of  the 
animal  is  formed  ;  for,  havlu^  do  toneue.  nature  has 
given  It  the  means  of  cloaiug  it  entirely,  except  wheu 
In  tbe  act  of  swallowing :  and  during  sleep  the  throat 
is  constantly  shut,  though  the  moutn  is  open."— If  i7- 
klmon:  Manuert  of  the  Egyptians  (ed.  Birch),  il. 
133,  134. 

*(3)  In  older  classifications,  trochilus  oc- 
curs as  a  trivial  name  ;  thus  Motacilla  tro- 
chilus {L\nu.)  =  the  willow-wren. 

troch'-ing,  s.  [O.Fr.  (rocft«=:  a  bundle  ;  Norm. 
Fr.  troche  =  a  branch.]  One  of  the  small 
branches  on  a  stag's  horn. 

*  tro-chis'-ciis,  "trd'-chiBk,  *  tro'-chist, 

s.  (Lat.  trochiscus;  Gr.  Tpoxitr^os  (trochiskos) ; 
Fr.  trochisquc]  A  kind  of  tablet  or  lozenge; 
a  troche.  The  first  form  is  still  used  Iq 
Pharmacy. 

"  There  should  be  trochisks  likewise  made  of  snakes, 
whose  flesh  dried  la  thought  to  have  a  very  opening 
and  cordial  virtue."— Boctm  .■  jVaf.  ffist,  S  M5. 

•  troch'-lte,  s.  [Gr.  Tpoxd?  (trochos);  sutT. 
■  ite.     Named  from  its  wheel-like  appearance.] 

Pal'Font.  :  The  joint  of  the  stalk  of  an 
cncrinite. 

troch'-le-a,   s.     [Lat.  =a  pulley,   from    Gr. 
Tpoxo?  (trochos)  =  a  running  ;  Tpe'xw  (trecho)  = 
to  run.] 
*  L  Mack.:  A  pulley. 


2.  Anat.  :  Anything  grooved  like  a  pulley. 
Specifically : 

(1)  The  trochlea  of  the  humerus  ;  the 
internal  part  of  the  inferior  articular  surface  ol 
the  humerus.  It  artieulates  with  the  ulna, 
and  is  grooved  down  the  middle. 

(2)  The  trochlea  of  the  orbit,  a  fibro-cartila* 
ginous  ring  attached  to  the  frontal  bone. 

trdch'-le-^,  a.    [Trochlea.] 

1.  Ord.  Jjtng.:  Resembling  a  pulley  ;  pulley- 
shaped,    (liare,  except  in  botany.) 

2.  Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  trochlea. 
troclilear-nerve»  s. 

Anat.  ;  The  Pathetic  nerve  (q.v.) 

trdch-le-ar'-3[s,  5,    [Mod.  Lat.]   [Troi  hlea.] 
Anat. :  The  superior  oblique  muKcle  of  the 
orbit. 

troch'-le-a-lir,  a.     [Eng.  trochlear;  -y.] 

Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trochlea:  ae, 
the  trochlcary  muscle,  the  trochleary  nerve. 

troch'-le-ate,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  trochleatua,  from 
Lat.  trochlea.] 
Bot.  :  Twisted  so  as  to  resemble  a  pulley. 

troch'-d-,  pre/.  [Gr.  rpoxos  (trochos)  =  a  wheel.] 
Circular  ;  having  a  circular,  or  nearly  circular 
form. 

troch-o-car'-pQ.,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Or. 
Kapvos  (k(trpos)  =  fruit.  Named  from  the 
radiated  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  fruit,] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Styphelieje.  Australian 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes  of  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Troch^rarpa 
laurina  is  a  very  handsome  greenhouse  shrub. 

tr6-ch65'-er-&s,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr. 
Kepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palceont. ;  A  genus  of  Nautilidee,  with  forty- 
four  species,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Bohe- 
mia. Shell  nautiloid,  spiral,  depressed  ;  some 
of  the  species  are  nearly  flat,  and,  having  tlie 
last  chamber  produced,  resemble  Lituites 
(q.v.).^ 

tr6ch-d-9y-a-tlia'-^e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
trochocyath(iis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -aeeoe.] 
Palceont. :  A  sub-family  of  Turbiuolidse. 
Corals,  with  more  than  one  row  of  pali,  and 
with  an  abnormally  large  number  of  row.s  ef 
tentacles.  Largely  represented  in  the  Newer 
Secondary  rocks  and  in  the  Tertiary,  and  at 
present  in  the  deep  sea. 

trooh-o-cy'-a-thus*  s.  [Pref.  trocfio-,  and 
Lat.  cyuthus  ~  a  cup.] 

Palceont.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Trochocya- 
thacefe  (q.v.),  from  the  Jurassic  onward. 

tr6ch-o-9ys-ti'-t«9»  s.  [Pref.  trocho-;  Gr. 
Kva-Ti^  (kustis)  =  a  bladder,  and  suff".  -ites.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Cystoidea,  from  the 
Primordial  Zone  of  North  America. 

troch'-^d,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Gr.  elSot 

(eidos)  =form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Geom. :  The  same  as  TR0CH0iDAL(q.v.). 

2.  Zool :  Conical  with  a  flat  base,  applied 
to  sheila  of  certain  Foraminifera  and  Gastero- 
poda. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Geoin. :  The  same  as  Cycloid  (q.v.). 

2.  Anat.  :  A  trochoidal  articulation.    [TlW^ 

CHOIDAL,  a.] 

trd-Cli6)d'-al,  a.    [Eug.  trochoid  ;  -a?.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  d:  Geom.:  Pertaining  to  a 
trochoid  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  tro- 
choid :  as  the  trochoidal  curves,  such  as  the 
epicycloid,  the  involute  of  the  circle,  the  spiral 
of  Archimedes,  &c. 

2.  Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  kind  of 
articulation,  in  which  one  bone  is  Inserted  in 
another  like  an  axle-tree,  so  that  there  can  be 
a  motion  like  that  of  a  wheel.  The  first  and 
second  vertebrte  of  the  neck  are  thus  articu- 
lated. 

+  tr6ch-6-li'-te9»  s      [Pref.   trocho-,  and  Gr. 
At^os  (lithos)  =  a  stone. 
PalxEont. :  A  synonjm  of  Lituites  (q.v.). 

tro-chom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  trocho-,  and  Eng. 
vw-ter  (q.v.).J  An  instrnnient  for  computing 
the  revolutions  of  a  wheel ;  an  odometer. 
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trooh-o-smi'-li-a,  s.  [Pref.  trocko-,  and  Gr. 
tTfit^^V  (smiU)  =  a  knife.] 

PaliEont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trocho- 
amiliaceie  (q.v.).  Species  numerous,  ranging 
from  the  Jurassic  to  tlie  Tertiary. 

troch-o-smi-li-a'-^e-sB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
troch'V!m.ili(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ace(v.] 
Pulcpont.:  A  sub-family  of  Astrfeida;.     Soli- 
tary corals,  Clip-shaped,  "and  with  the  internal 
dissepiments  well  developed. 

tro-ehot'-o-ma,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trochus,  and 
Gr.  TOfxrj  (Iom€)=a  notch.] 

Pahpont. :  A  genus  of  Haliotidse,  with  ten 
species,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Coral  Rag  of 
Britain,  France,  &c.  Shell  trochiform,  slightly 
concave  beneath;  whorls  flat,  spirally  striated, 
rounded  at  the  outer  angles  ;  lip  with  a  single 
perforation  near  the  margin. 

trocJl'-iis,  s.    [Lat]    [Trocho-.] 

L  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Turbinidse,  with  200 
species,  universally  distributed,  from  low 
water  to  fifteen  fatlioms,  the  smaller  species 
range  nearly  to  100  fathoms.  Shell  pyra- 
midal, with  a  nearly  flat  base  ;  whorls  numer- 
ous, flat,  variously  striated  ;  aperture  oblique, 
rhombic,  pearly  inside ;  columella  twisted, 
slightly  tiuncated ;  outer  lip  thin ;  oper- 
culum horny,  multispiral.  Woodward  enume- 
rates t€u  sub-genera,  to  which  Tate  adds  some 
others. 

2.  PaJ(v.ont. :  Fossil  species  361,  from  the 
Devonian  onward.  Found  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Chili. 

trock,  ''  troke,  v.t.  [Truck,  v.]  To  truck, 
to  barter ;  to  do  business  ou  a  small  scale. 
{Scotch.) 

"  Troking  and  communing  w'  tiiat  Meg  Menillea,"^ 
Scott  ;  <iuy  Mannering,  ch.  xL 

tro'-co,  5.  [Sp.  trucos  =  trucks,  a  game  some- 
what resembling  bUliards.  (Newman  &  Jiar- 
retti.y] 

Games :  An  old  English  game  revived, 
formerly  known  as  "lawn  billiards,"  from 
which  billiards  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin. 
Troco  is  played  on  a  lawn  with  wooden  balls 
and  a  cue  ending  in  a  spoon-shaped  iron  pro- 
jection. In  the  centre  of  the  green  there  is 
an  iron  ring  moving  on  a  pivot,  and  the  object 
is  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  ring.  Points 
are  also  made  by  cannoning.     [Cankon  (2),  s.] 

trod,  pret.  £  pa.  par,  of  v.    [Tread,  v.] 

t  trod,  trod'-den,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Tread.] 

•  trode,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Tread,  v.] 

*trdde,  *tr6ad.  s.  [A.S.  trod,  from  tredan 
—  to  tread  (q.v.).]    Tread,  footing. 

"  In  humble  dales  is  iootiug  fast, 
The  trade  ia  not  so  tickle, 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender;  Jvly. 

tr6-«g'-er-ite,  s.  [After  Herr  Troeger ;  suff. 
-ite  {Min.).'] 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin,  tabular 
crystals,  with  walpurgite  and  other  minerals, 
at  the  Weisser  Hirsch  mine,  Schneeberg, 
Saxony.  Crystallization,  monoclinic  ;  colour, 
lemon-yellow.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  arsenate 
of  uranium  ;  formula  5U203,2As05-f  20HO. 

tr6e'-ly,  s.    [Troolt.j 

tro-gi'-nae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trox^  genit.  tro- 
g(is);  Lat.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -jtme.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  ScarabeidEe,  re- 
sembling the  Geotrnpinae  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  but  the  legs  are  not  adapted  for  bur- 
rowing. They  feed  on  animal  substance  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  or  on  trees.  Those 
■which  frequent  the  former  situation  are 
coloured  like  the  sandy  soil,  and  often  coated 
with  sand.  The  others  are  frequently  metallic, 
and  can  roll  themselves  up  like  a  balL 

trog'-lo-dyte,  *  trog  -l6-dite,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 

tnxjlodyte,  frnm  Gr.  TpojyXo&vrris  (troghdulcs) 
=  one  who  creeps  into  holes,  a  cave-dweller, 
from  TpiovAj)  (troglc)  =-  a  cave,  and  6ua>  {duo) 
=  to  enter,  to  creep  into.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Literally : 

1.  (PL) :  The  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  various  races  of  low  civilization, 
who  either  excavated  dwellings  in  the  earth  or 
used  natural  caverns  as  habitations.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  they  extended  as  far  west  as 
Mauritania,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Caucasus; 
but  the  best  known  w.ere  those  of  southern 


Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  They  were  said  not  to 
possess  the  power  of  sp'-ech— a  rhetorical 
method  of  stating  that  tlieir  language  differed 
from  that  of  the  Greeks.  Community  of 
wives  existed  among  them,  and  their  general 
habits  were  rude  and  debased.  At  the  present 
time  the  mountainous  regions  of  Arabia  are 
tilled  with  caves  which  liave  been  converted 
into  permanent  habitations  by  half-savage 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  belong  to  the  sume  race  astlie  troglodytic 
population  of  Ptolemy  and  other  geographers. 
it  was  formerly  thouglit  that  cave-dwellers 
were  peculiar  to  Africa  ;  but  receut  archa;o- 
logical  discoveries  show  that  they  occurred 
also  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  pre- 
historic men  of  Central  Europe  and  Britain 
were  to  a  great  extent  troglodytic.  An  interest- 
ing article  on  Troglodyte  Remains  iu  Southern 
Morocco  appeared  in  the  Tivie-s,  Sept.  22,  1887. 

"Some  authors  maintain  that  this  custom  [canni- 
balism], and  that  o£  human  8«*iiiice,  were  widely 
spread  among  the  troab^vtea  of  the  Stone  Age."— 
JV.  Jols/:  Man  before  Metatt.  p.  355. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Anthropoid  genus 
Troglodytes.     [Troglodytes,  2.] 

*  IL  Fig. :  One  who  lives  in  seclusion  ;  one 
unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  troglo- 
dytes ;  living  iu  caves. 

"  The  invertebrate  animals  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  troglodj/te  artists."— ^V.  Joly  :  Man 
before  Metalt,  p.  301. 

trd-gl6d'-y-te§,  s.     [Troglodyte.] 

1.  Ornitk.  :  Wren  ;  a  genus  of  TroglodytidaB 
or  Troglodytinse,  fi-om  the  Neotropical,  Ne* 
arctic,  and  Paliearctic  regions.  Bill  moderate, 
compressed,  slightly  curved,  without  notch, 
pointed ;  nostrils  basal,  oval,  partly  covered 
by  a  membrane  ;  wings  very  short,  concave, 
rounded;  tail  generally  short;  feet  strong, 
middle  toe  united  at  base  to  outer  but  not  to 
middle  toe  ;  tarsus  rather  long ;  claws  long, 
stout,  and  curved.  Troglodytes  j>artrulus{i  vul- 
garis), the  Wren,  is  British.    [Wren.] 

2.  2oo/. :  Agenusof  Simiin£e(q.v.).  Headnot 
produced  vertically  ;  arms  not  reacliing  more 
than  half  down  the  shin  ;  ribs  thirteen  pairs  ; 
OS  intermedium  absent  from  the  carpus  ;  no 
ischiatic  callosities  ;  hair  black,  dun,  or  gray. 
The  genus  is  conflned  to  the  West  African 
sub-region,  ranging  ft-ora  the  coast  about  12'' 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  from  the 
Gambia  to  Benguela,  and  as  far  inland  aff  the 
great  equatorial  forests  extend.  The  number 
of  species  is  not  accurately  determined  ;  three, 
however,  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
carefully  described  :  Troglodytes  gcrilla,  the 
Gorilla  ;  T.  iiiger,  the  Common,  and  T,  calvus, 
the  Bald  Chimpanzee.  There  are  probably 
other  species,  since  Livingstone  met  with 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  new  species  in  the 
forest  region  west  of  the  Nile  [Soko],  and 
another  has  been  described  by  Gratiolet  and 

Alix.      [KOOLAKAMBA.] 

trdg-lo-dyt'-ic,  trog-lo-dyt-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  troglodyt{e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  Troglodytes,  their  manners 
or  customs. 

tro-glo-dyt' -i-d0B.  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  troglo- 
dyt{es) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Ornith. :  Wrens ;  a  family  of  Passerine 
Birds,  with  seventeen  genei-a  and  ninety-four 
species.  They  are  rather  abundant  and  varied 
in  the  Neotropical  region,  with  a  few  species 
scattered  through  the  Nearctic,  Palsearctic, 
and  parts  of  the  Oriental  region.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  family  is  by  no  means  well 
determined.    (Wallace.) 

trd-glo-dy-ti'-nise,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  troglo- 
dyt{e^):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ac^.  suff.  -ijuB.] 

Ornith. :  A  sab-family  of  Tinialiidae  (q.v.), 
distinguished  by  the  bill  being  long  and  curved, 
short  in  proportion  to  the  body.  [Troglo- 
dytes, 1.] 

trog'-lo-dyt-ism,  s.  [Eng.  troglodyt(e) ; 
■ism.]  The  state*  or  condition  of  Troglodytes  ; 
the  state  or  custom  of  living  in  caves. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  If  we  regard 

Trog^odi/tUm  as  the  primitive  state  of  all,  or  the 
greater  part  of  mankind."— CTiamfitra'  £ncyc.,  Ix.  557. 

tro'-gon,  s.  [Gr.,  pr.  par.  of  rpuiyto  itrogo)=. 
to  gnaw.] 

1,  Ornithology: 

(1)  The  type-family  of  Trogonidse  (q.v.), 
with  twenty-four  species,  ranging  from  Para- 
guay to  Mexico,  and  west  of  the  Andes  in 
Ecuador. 


(2)  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Trogon,  OB 

the  family  Trogonidae  (q.v.). 

2.  PaXceonL  :  Remains  have  been  found  in 
the  Miocene  of  France.  At  that  exceptionally 
mild  period  in  the  northern  hcinisphere  these 
birds  may  have  ranged  over  all  Europe  and 
North  America  ;  but,  as  the  climate  became 
more  severe  they  were  gradually  restricted 
to  the  tropical  regions,  where  alone  a  suffi- 
ciency of  fiuit  and  insect-food  is  found  all  the 
year  round.    (Wallace.) 

tro-gou'-X-daa,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  trogtm; 

Lat.  feni.  pL  adj.  suff -£(/«.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Picarian  Birds,  with 
seven  genei-a  and  forty-four  species.  They 
are  tolerably  abundant  in  the  Neotropical 
and  Oriental  regions  ;  and  are  represented  in 
Africa  by  a  single  genus.  Bill  short,  strong, 
with  a  wide  gape ;  tail  generally  long,  in  soma 
species  very 
long  ;  feet 
small,  and 
often  fea- 
thered almost 
to  the  toes, 
two  of  which 
are  placed  in 
front  and  two 
behind.  They 
form  a  well- 
marked  family 
of  insectivor- 
ous forest- 
haunt  i  n  g 
birds,  of  small 
size,  whose 
dense  puffy 
plumage  exlii- 
bits  the  most 


exquisite  tints  \]'My,. ' » 
of  pink,  crim-  >,tWiiij;.\ 
son,  orange,    Vv^''^^ 
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brown,  or  me- 
tallic green, 
often  relieved 
by  delicate 
bands  of  pure 
white.  In  one 
Guatemalan  species,  Pharomacrus  mocinnOt 
the  Long-tailed  Trogon  or  Quesal  (q.v.),  the 
tail  coverts  are  enormously  lengthened  into 
waving  plumes  of  rii-h  metallic  gieen,  as 
graceful  and  marvellous  as  those  of  the  Birds 
of  Paradise.  Trogons  are  unable  to  use  their 
feet  for  climbing,  and  usually  take  their 
station  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  dashing  upon 
insects  as  they  fly  past  or  upon  some  fruit  at 
a  little  distance  from  them,  and  returning  to 
their  seat  to  eat  what  they  have  secured. 

tro-gon-ther'-J-uin,  s.  [Gr.  rpi^yuiv  (trogon), 
pr.  par.  of  Tpgiyu)  (trogo)  =  to  gnaw,  and  OripCoi 
(thcrion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

Pahsont. :  A  genua  of  Castoridae,  from  the 
Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Europe.  It  scarcely 
appears  to  be  generically  distinct  from,  Castor 
(q.v.). 

tro-gopll'-lce-tis,  «.  [Gr.  rau,^  (trox),  genit 
rpdjyo^  (tro'jos)  =  a  &iterpi(lar,  and  <J)Aoi6s 
(_phloics)  =  the  bark  of  trees.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Staphylinidee,  with 
twelve  British  species. 

tro-go-M'-ta.  8.  [Gr.  rpuf  (trox),  genit. 
Tpwyos  (trogos)  =  a  Caterpillar,  and  o-iros  (sitos) 
=  wheat,  corn.] 

Enion.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Trogositidae 
(q.v,).  Trogosita  mauritanica  is  often  found 
in  meal  bins,  feeding  on  their  contents. 

tro-go-M'-ti-dsB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  trogosita);. 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idic] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Necrophaga,  or  Clavi- 
comia,  with  three  British  genera,  each  contain- 
ing one  species.  Lower  jaws  with  only  one 
lobe,  and  the  tirst  joint  of  the  tarsi  reduced  in 
size.  They  are  long  beetles,  with  the  body 
compressed,  often  of  metallic  colours.  About 
150  are  known,  mostly  feeding  on  wood. 

tro-go'-SUS,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  rpia^ 
(trox),  genit.  rptoYos  (trogos)  =  a  gnawer.] 

PaUeont.  :  A  genus  of  Tillotheridae,  called 
by  Leidy  Anchippodus.  Founded  on  remains 
from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming. 

trogue,  s.     [A.S.  trog  =  a  trough  (q.v.).] 

Mining:  A  wooden  trough  forming  a  drain, 

Tr6'-|c,  a.  [Lat.  Troicus.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ancient  Troy  or  the  Troas  ;  Trojan. 


C&te,  f3>t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or«  wore.  w^U,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  ciib,  oiire,  ^nite,  cuTt  rule*  full;  try»  Syrian.    {e»oa  =  e;  ey  =  a:  aa  =  lew. 


troilite— trombone 
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troi'-llte,  s.  [After  Dominico  Troili  of  Modena, 

Italy;  suff.  -if«U/i)i.).] 

Min.:  An  iron  sulpliide  occurring  only  in 
meteorites,  in  disseminated  nodules.  Hard- 
ness, 4'0  ;  sp.  gr.  4'75  to  4-82  ;  cnlour.  tombac- 
brown,  resembling  that  of  pyrrhotitc  (q.v.); 
streak,  black.  Compos.:  sulphur,  ;it)-3t>;  iron, 
63-r.4  =  100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  for- 
mula FeS. 
Tro  -Jan.  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  Trojamis,  from  Troja 
-.Troy.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ancient 
Troy  :  as,  the  Trojan  war. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit, :  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Troy. 

II.  FiguTotively : 

1.  A  person  of  pluck  or  determination  ;  one 
who  fights  with  a  will  :  a  courageous  endurt-r : 
as.  He  bore  the  pain  like  a  Trojan. 

'  2.  A  cant  name  for  an  aged  inferior  or 
equal. 

"  Sam  the  buUer'a  true,  the  cook  a  revereuil  Trojan." 
Beaum.  *  Flat.  :  Night  Walker,  ii.  1. 

•  3.  A  cant  name  for  a  person  of  doubtful 
character. 

■■  There  are  other  Trrijitni  that  thoa  dreamest  not 
ot.'—fihaketp. :  1  Henri/  IV.,  H.  L 

troke,  v.i.    [Tbock.] 

troke*  s.    [Troke,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  trucking;  exchange,  barter, 
dealings,  intercourse,  truck. 

2.  A  trinket  ;  a  small  ware. 

troll  (1),  s.    [Troll,  v.] 

•  1.  The  act  of  going  round  or  moving 
round;  routine,  repetition. 

••  The  troll  til  their  table."— flu rftc ;  French  Revol. 

2.  A  song,  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in 
succession  ;  a  I'ouud. 

3.  A  reel  on  a  fishing-rod. 

4.  A  trolly. 

"  Thia  '  coach '  ia  a  low  beach-cart,  uaed  in  the  cou- 
vevance  of  the  fish  from  the  seaside  ;  it  la  properly 
railed  a  troll,  and  owes  the  origiu  of  it«  cotiBtruction 
to  the  narrowiieas  of  the  streets  aforesaid."— 711  list. 
London  Sews.  Sept.  2S,  1861.  p.  333. 

troU-plate,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  rotating  disc  employed  to  effect 
the  simultaneous  convergence  or  divergence 
of  a  number  of  objects  ;  such  as  screw-dies  in 
a  stock,  or  the  jaws  of  a  universal  chuck. 

troU  (2),  trold,  troUd.  trow,  s.     [Old 
Norse   troll;    Sw.    troll;    Dan.    (roM  =  giant, 
monster,  spectre,  unearthly  being.    {Grimm : 
DtxU.  Mythol.  (ed.  Stallybra'ss),  ii.  527.)] 
Scandiiw.vian  Mythology : 

1.  A  comprehensive  term,  embracing  super- 
natural beings  of  widely  different  character. 

"We  come  across  iiumerous  appro ximatious  and 
overlavpioga  l)etweeu  the  giant-legend  und  those  of 
dwarfs  and  watersprites,  as.  the  comprehensive  name 
trotl  in  Scandiiuivian  tradition  wonld  of  itself  indi- 
cate."—firimm;  Deut.  J/ythol.  (ed.  Stallybraas).  it  o52. 

2.  A  giant  or  giantess  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers. 

3.  A  witch,  a  sorceress  ;  a  night-riding  hag. 
Sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
Valkyres. 

"  I  saw  thee  ride  on  the  hurdle,  loose-haired,  loose- 
girt,  in  troH'a  garh," — Orimm:  Dvut.  MtfthoU  (ed. 
fitalLybra&al.  iii.  l.OM. 

troll-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  TroUlus  enropre^is. 

troll,  "troole,  'troul,  *troule,  •trowl, 

'trowle,  v.i.  &  i.  [U.  Fr.  troUer,  trauler  = 
to  run  hither  and  thither,  to  range  or  hunt 
out  of  order ;  Fr.  trdler  =  to  lead,  to  drag 
about,  to  ramble,  to  stroll  about,  from  Ger. 
trollen  =  to  roll,  to  troll ;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut. 
trollen  =to  troll ;  Low  Ger.  drulea  =  to  roll, 
to  troll;  cf.  Wei.  (ro^  =  a  cylinder,  a  roll; 
trolio  —  to  roll,  to  trundle  ;  trolyn  =  a  roller ; 
troelli  =  to  whirl ;  troetl  —  a  whirl,  wheel,  reel, 
pulley,  or  screw;  (roauji  =  turning,  revohing; 
trn  =.  a  turn.l 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  move  in  a  circular  direction ;  to 
turn  or  roll  about. 

"  To  dreaa,  and  troU  the  tongne.  and  roll  the  eye." 
J/iUon  :  P.  I.,  xL  6M. 

*  2.  To  circulate  or  pass  round,  as  a  vessel 
of  liquor  at  table. 

"  Give  me  a  man,  that  when  he  goes  hanging  cries 
trmol  the  black  bowl  to  me." — Beaum.  4  Fl€t.: 
Enijkt  of  Burning  Pettle.  IL 


"  3.  To  circulate  abroad ;  to  spread  the 
name  or  fume  of. 

"  All  tuuBUes  ahall  trnulv  yuu  in  tacula  sixculorutn,' 
■~Beaum.  S  Ftet. :  Phihittt-r,  v 

4.  To  sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  the 
voices  succeeding  each  other  at  regular  in- 
tervals with  the  same  melody  ;  to  sing  in  a 
full,  jovial  voice. 

'■  Will  you  troU  the  catch?" 

ShaJctsp. :  Tcmpett,  111.  Z 

"  5.  To  angle  for ;  hence,  to  entice,  to  allure, 
to  draw  on. 

"  He  .  .  .  rrotsTs  and  baits  him  with  a  mobler  prey." 
— Bammond:  A«rmom.  vol.  Iv.,  aer.  vltt. 

6.  To  angle  in  ;  to  fish  in. 
"With  patient  angle  trolU  the  finny  deep. 
Or  drives  hia  vent'roua  plouglialiare  to  the  steep." 
Uotdsmith  :  Traveller, 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  go  round ;  to  move  or  turn  round  ; 
to  roll  along. 

"  Where  pilded  chaira  and  coaches  throng, 
And  jostle  :i8  tliey  trowl  along." 

.'itvi.ft ;  Dan  Univdley't  Petition. 

*  2.  To  stroll,  to  ramble. 

*  3.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  wag. 

"  Fill  him  bnt  a  boule,  it  will  uuike  Ills  tongue  trouj^." 
F,  Beaumont :  Exaltation  of  Ate. 

4.  To  take  part  in  a  catch  or  round,  the 
voices  succeeding  each  other  at  regulated 
intervals  with  the  same  melody. 

5.  To  angle  with  a  rod  and  line  running  on 
a  reel  (q.v,). 

"  I  vainly  trolled  for  pike.'— Field,  Oct.  29,  1887. 

trol'-le-ite,  s,  [After  H.  G.  Trolle  Waclit- 
meister,  the  Swedish  chemist  ;  suflF.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  with  com- 
pact texture.  Hardness,  below  6*0  ;  sp.  gr. 
S'lO;  lustre,  somewliat  vitreous  ;  colour,  pale 
green.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid,  47  "S;  alu- 
mina, 46'2  ;  water,  6'0  =  100,  corresponding 
with  the  formula,  AI2O3PO5-I- ^A1.20-i,3HO. 
Found  iu  au  iron  mine  at  Westana,  feeania, 
Sweden. 

troll'-er,  s.  [Eng.  troll,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
trolls. 

trol'-ley,  trol'-ly,  s.    [Troll,  v.] 

1.  A  form  of  truck  which  ran  be  tilted  over 
by  removing  pins  which  attach  it  to  the 
frame. 

"The  train  consists  of  three  cars  coupled  together 
and  a  trolley  for  luggage  or  sooi.s."— Daily  Telegraph. 

Sept.  2.  1897. 

2.  A  narrow  cart  which  can  be  either  driven 
by  the  hand  or  drawn  by  an  animal. 

3.  [Electric-trolley;  Teolley-railway.] 

trolley-car,  #.  [Trolley-eailway.] 

trolley-line,  «.  The  railway  on  which 
electric  trolley  cans  are  run. 

trolley-railway,  a.  A  system  of  elec- 
tric street  and  ruad  railways  which  is  now 
rapidly  being  introduced  in  the  United  States 
and  parts  of  Europe.  The  current  of  electricity 
is  conveyed  on  a  copper  wire,  usually  overhead, 
though  iu  some  cases  underground.  In  contjict 
with  this  wire  run3  a  Trolley,  or  email  revolving 
wheel,  which  is  connected  hy  a  conductor  witli 
the  electric  motor  in  Ihe  car,  and  supplies  the 
current  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the  car. 
Great  speed  can  ho  attained,  if  necessary. 
[Electric-hailway,  Electric-trolley.] 

trolley-"wire,  ».     [Tbolley-railway.] 
troU'-ing,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Troll,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  trolls ; 
specifically  applied  to  a  method  of  fishing  for 
pike  with  a  rod  and  line  and  with  a  dead  bait, 
such  as  a  gudgeon,  spoon-bait,  &c. 

"  TroUinrr  with  a  dead  bait  or  spoon  may  result  iu  & 
heavy  trout,  if  not  a  pike."— Field,  Jan.  16,  1886. 

trol'-li-iis,  s.  [Latinised  from  Sw.  troll 
(q.v.).J 

Bat. :  Globe-flower  (q.v.)  ;  a  genus  of  Helle- 
boreffi  (q.v.).  Erect  perennial  herbs,  with 
alternate  palmately-lobed  or  cut  sepals,  live 
to  fifteen,  coloured  ;  petals  five  to  fifteen, 
small,  linear,  flat,  with  a  pit  above  the  con- 
tracted base ;  stituens  numerous,  folliclts 
five  or  more.  Known  species  nine,  from  the 
North  Temperate  and  Arctic  zones. 

*  troU'-ol,  v.t.  or  i.  [A  redupl.  of  troll,  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  troll ;  to  sing  in  jovial,  rollicking 


trollop,  s.  [Pi-ob.  from  troll,  v.,  and  per* 
hups  a  contraction  of  tr-yll-about.]     [Tuull.] 

L  A  woman  loosely  dressed  :  a  Hlattern, 
a  drab,  a  slut,  a  woman  of  l^ad  character. 

"  Vet  the  virtuous  vtrviii  rexulvejt  tu  run  away  with 
tiltu,  to  live  auiuug  iHUiultU.  to  wait  uiiuu  blttroltop. 
It  aim  bad  uu  other  way  of  onloyiug  hln  coui|iau7.  <- 
Ladu  31.  W.  Hontagu:  trtftrr,  June 23,  1761. 

2.  A  loose  hanging  rag.    {Scotch.) 

■  trol-lop-ee',  s.  [Tkollop.]  a  loose  dress 
for  females. 

"There  goea  Mrs.   Roundn)>out — I   uie*ii   the   f*t 

Indy   In   the   lute-Rtrlug   Crotlopee.".^Ooidiuiilh:   Th* 
Bee,  No.  ii. 

trol'-lop-ish,  a.     [Eng.  trollop ;  -iaK.]    Like 

a  trollop  or  slattern  ;  slovenly. 

trol'-lop-^,  a.  [Eug.  (roi/op; -1/.]  Slatternly, 
slovenly. 

•'  a  trnllnpy-lookiiiv.  maid-Bervant." — Jane  Autten: 
M<xni,field  Park,  ch.  xxvU. 

trol'-lSr,  5.    [Trolley.] 

*  trdr-m^-dame^,  s.  [Fr.  trovynvadatm^K 
pi;^eon-hole  :  trov  —  a  hole,  and  mndame -=■  & 
lady.J  Au  old  English  game ;  pigeon-holes ; 
nine-holes. 

"  A  fellow  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trolmy- 
darner:  I  knew  him  once  a  Bervant  of  the  princet"— 
Shakexp.  :  tVinCer's  Tate,  iv,  2. 

trom-bid'-i-de^,  trom-bi-di'-i-de?,  s.pl 

[Moil.    Lat.    trombidiuni ;  Lat.   rnasc.   or  fem. 
adj.  sulf.  -irfes.l 

Zool.  :  Harvest-mites;  an  extensive  family 
of  Acarina.  Body  stout,  round,  or  oval,, 
often  somewhat  oblong,  frequently  broader 
before  than  behind;  sometimesdenselyclothed 
with  a  kind  of  pubescence  ;  the  two  hinder 
pairs  of  legs  far  removed  from  the  two  fore 
pairs  ;  eyes  two.  They  are  generally  of  some 
shade  of  red,  often  bright  vermilion,  some- 
times more  or  less  spotted  with  brown  or 
black.  There  are  several  genera,  some  of 
which  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  others- 
attack  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

trom-bid'-i-um,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Agas- 
siz  gives  Tpo^^uifij)?  (ironibodes)  —  liTiiid.  TJiis 
word  is  not  found  in  Liddell  &  Scott ;  it  o<-f  iirs 
in  Stephanus  {Thezauru&  Grceco'  Lingiife,  edd. 
Hase  &  DindorO,  with  the  remark  "that  it  is 
probably  a  miswriting  for  aTpo;u.(3ui5ijs  {strom- 
bodcs)=  like  a  spiral  snail-shell.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Trombidides  (q.v.), 
with  many  species,  some  of  which  in  their 
larval  stages  are  parasitic.  The  genus  LeptU8 
is  founded  on  the  larvfe  of  several  species  of 
Trombidiuin.     [Scablet-mite.] 


trom'-bO'lite, 


[Thrombolite.] 


trom-bone',  s.   [Ital.,  augmentative  of  tromba 
—  a  trumpet  (q.v.).] 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  large,  deep  and  loud-toned  instrument 
of  the  trumpet  kind,  the  name  being  an 
augmentative  of  tromba.  It  consists  of  two 
tubes,  so  constructed  that  one 
may  slide  in  and  out  of  the 
other,  and  thus  form  one  tube 
that  can  be  lengthened  at  will 
and  made  of  varying  pitch. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  trom- 
bones, called  after  their  com- 
pass the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass 
trombones.  Soprano  trom- 
bones have  also  been  made, 
but  they  are  rarely  used.  The 
alto  trombone  has  a  compass 
of  more  than  two  octaves  and 
a  half,  and  is  also  known  as  « 
the  trombone  in  e  b.  It  is 
written  iu  the  cclef,  thiid 
line.  The  tenor  trombone  is 
also  known  as  the  trombone 
in  B  t?.  It  is  written  on  the  c 
clef,  fourth  line.  The  bass 
trombone  is  the  lowest  of  all 
in  its  range  of  notes,  and  ia 
known  as  the  eP.  It  is  writ- 
ten on  the  F  clef ;  is  an  octave 

lower  than  the  alto,  and  a  fifth  lower  than  tho 
tenor.  Some  of  these  instruments  are  fitted 
with  pistons,  whence  they  are  called  valve- 
trombones. 

(2)  A  powerful  reed  stop  in  the  organ,  of 
eight  feet  or  sixteen  feet  scale  on  the  manuals 
and  sixteen  feet  or  thirty-two  feet  ou  the 
pedals. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  form  of  blunderbuss  for  boat- 


TROMBOME. 


bQl,  bo^;  poUt.  Jo^l;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9lxin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xeuopbon.  e^dst.    -ing* 
-dan,  -tian  —  Bhan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  sbiin ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zbun.   -clous,  -tioos,  -sioos  —  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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trommel— trope 


trom'-mel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Metall  :  A  form  of  buddle  or  machine  for 
separating  the  richer  portions  of  slimes  from 
the  worthless. 

tro-mom'-e-ter,  s.  (Gr.  rpd/ios  (tromos)  =  a 
trembling,  and /LieTpov  (metron)  =  &  measure.] 
Physics:  An  instrument  for  measuring 
earth-tremors.  It  usually  consists  of  a  pen- 
dulum or  pendulums,  with  means  for  observ- 
ing the  oscillations  on  a  micromatic  scale. 
(Milne:  Earthquakes,  ch.  xix.) 

tromp  (1),  "^  trompe  (l),  s.    [Fr.] 

Metall. :  The  water-blowing  engine ;  used 
as  a  furnace-blast  in  Savoy,  Carniola,  and 
some  parts  of  America.  Water  from  a  reser- 
voir flows  through  a  pipe,  which  is  contracted 
just  below  the  reservoir  to  divide  the  stream 
into  a  shower,  and  has  oblique  perforations, 
through  whicli  air  enters  and  is  carried  down 
by  the  water,  wliich  impinges  upon  a  plate  in 
a  drum,  separating  the  air  which  is  com- 
pressed in  the  upper  part  of  the  drum,  flow- 
ing through  a  pipe  to  the  blast-pipes. 

•tromp  (2),  'trompe  (2),  s.  [Ft.  trompe.] 
A  trump,  a  trumpet. 

"  Withouten  tromp  was  procliimfitioa  made." 

Tftomsan:  Castle  of  IndoUnce.  i.  28. 

*  trom'-pUf  s.  [O.  Fr.  trompille.]  An  aper- 
ture in  a  tromp.    {Webster.) 

*  tromp'OUr,  s.     [O.  Fr.]    A  trumpeter. 

"  The  tromjiourea  with  the  loud  miiistmlaie." 
Chaucer :  Flower  &  Leaf. 

tron,  s.    [Trone.] 

1.  A  steelyard  balance. 

2.  A  wooden  air-shaft  in  a  mine. 

tro'-na,  s.    [An  Arabic  name.] 

Mill. :  A  mouoclinic  mineral,  mostly  occur- 
ring fibrous  or  massive.  Hardness,  2*5  to  3  ; 
sp.  gr.  2*11  ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  colour,  grayish 
to  white  ;  translucent ;  taste,  alkaline.  Com- 
pos. :  carbonic  acid,  40*2  ;  soda,  37"8  ;  water, 
22-0  =  100.  which  yields  the  formula,  2NaO, 
3C02  +  4HO.  First  found  and  used  by  the 
Arabs  at  Suckenna,  Fezzan,  Africa. 

*  tron'-age  (age  as  ig).  s.  [Eng.  tronifi)  (S); 
•age.)  A  toll  or  duty  paid  for  weighing  w«ol ; 
the  act  of  weighing  wool. 

*  tron'-a-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  O.  Fr.  trone 
=  a  steelyard.]  An  officer  in  London  whose 
duty  was  to  weigh  wool. 

*  tronch-oun,  s.    [Truncheon.] 

*  tron-CO,  a.  [Ital.,  for  troncato,  pa.  par.  of 
troncare  =  to  cut  off,  to  suppress  ;  Lat. 
trnnco.] 

Mmic :  Cut  off,  made  ^^'' 
short;  a  term  directing 
a  sound  to  be  cut  short, 
or  just  uttered  and  then 
discontinued. 

troii-con-Se  de - 

mem'-bre,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Said  of  a  cross 
or  other  bearing  cut  in 
pieces  and  separated, 
though  sMll  reserving 
the  form  of  the  cross,  or  other  bearing. 

*  trone  (1),  s.    [Throne.] 

trone  (2),  s.  [Etym.  dortbtful.]  A  small  drain. 
(Prov.) 

*  trone  (3),  *  trones.  s.  [Low  Lat.  trona;  O. 
Fr.  tronel,  troiieau  =ia  balance,  a  weight,  from 
Lat.  trutina  =&  balance.]  A  kind  of  steel- 
yard or  beam  formerly  used  for  weighing 
heavy  commodities. 

*  trone-welght»  s.  An  ancient  Scottish 
weight  used  fnr  many  home  productions,  as 
wool,  cheese,  butter,  &c.  In  this  weight  the 
pound  differed  in  various  counties  from 
21  oz.  to  28  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  later  tron 
stone  or  standard  weight  contained  16  tron 
pounds,  the  tron  pound  being  equivalent  to 
1*3747  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

tro6'-ly,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Manicaria  sacci/era.     [Manicaeia.) 

troop,  *  trlp»  *  troope,  •  troupe,  s.    [Fr. 

troupe  (O.  Fr.  trope),  from  Low  Lat.  tropus, 
prob.  from  Lat.  titrba  =  a  crowd  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
tropa ;  O.  Ital.  iroppa ;  Ital.  tntppa ;  Dut. 
troep ;  Dan.  trop;  Sw.  tropp ;  Ger.  triipp.] 


I,  Ordinary  Lanffuoge : 

1.  A  collection  of  jieople;  a  crowd,  a  com- 
pany, a  number,  a  multitude. 

"  Ab  the  stutv  beiLst.  with  heavy  strength  endued, 
lu  some  wide  flelil  by  troops  of  boya  mirsiied." 

Pope:  ffoiner;  Jliad  xl.  68a, 

2.  Abody  of  soldiers.  (Generally  used  in  the 
plural,  and  signifying  soldiers  in  general, 
wliether  few  or  many,  and  including  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.) 

'■  Whether  youd  troops  are  frieuds  or  enemy." 

Shakesp.  ,  Julius  Cwiar,  v.  1. 

*  3.  A  company  or  assemblage  of  people. 
"  Before  the  merry  troop  the  miiiatrela  play'd." 

Dryden  "  Flower  ft  Lcnf,  852. 

*  4.  A  band  or  company  of  performers ;  a 
troupe. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mil.  :  In  cavalry,  the  unit  of  formation, 
forming  the  command  of  a  captain,  consisting 
usually  of  sixty  troopers,  and  corresponding 
to  a  company  of  infantry. 

2.  Miisic : 

(1)  A  march  in  quick  time. 

■'  When  the  drums  and  fifes  sounding  a  troop 
Off  they  briskly  aet"  D^oe. 

(2)  The  second  beat  of  the  drum  as  the 
signal  for  marching. 

troop-bird,  s.  The  same  as  Troopial 
(q.v.). 

*  troop-meal,  adv.  By  troops,  in  troops, 
in  crowds. 

'■  So  troop-meal,  Troy  pursued  awhile." 

Chapman  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  xvli.  684. 

troop-ship,  s.   A  ship  for  the  conveyance 

of  troops  ;  a  transport. 

"  Then  we  steer  close  alongside  ot  her  Majesty's 
great  troopship  the  Crocodile,  full  of  time-expired 
and  invalid  soldiers."— /Miiy  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  1886. 

troop,  v.i.    [Troop,  s.] 

1.  To  collect  in  crowds ;  to  assemble  or 
gatiier  in  numbers. 

"  Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill, 
The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares." 

Thomson  :  Spring,  136. 

2.  To  march  in  a  body  or  company. 

**  Nor  do  I  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

*  3L  To  march  in  haste.  (Generally  followed 
by  off.) 

"  At  whose  approach  ghosts  ... 
Troop  home  to  chnrcnyards." 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  111.  2. 

*  4.  To  associate. 

"  A  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crowa." 

Shakefp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  L  6. 

tro6p'-er,  s.     [Eng.  troop;  -er.] 

1.  A  private  soldier  in  a  body  of  cavaliy  ;  a 
horse-soldier. 

"  His  old  troopers,  the  Satana  and  Beelzebubs  who 
had  shared  his  crimes,  and  who  now  shared  his  perils, 
were  ready  to  be  the  comjMiuiona  of  bis  flight."— Jfoc- 
auluy  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiii, 

2.  A  troop-ship  (q.v.). 

"The  high,  white  sides  of  the  trooper,  swarming 
with  Ml&.'—Daily  Telegraph.  Dec.  4,  18S5. 

tro6'-pi-al,  s.  [Fr.  troupiale,  from  troupe  =  a 
troop,  from  their  habit  of  assembling  in  large 
floi^ks.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  several  anecies 
of  the  genus  Icterus ;  often  extended  to  tne 
sub-families  Icterinie  and  Agelainje.  All  the 
troopials  are  American,  and  in  some  respects 
resemble  the  Starlings  and  in  others  the 
Finches  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  Icteriiue 
the  prevailing  colours  of  the  plumage  are 
yellow  and  black,  and  the  species  are  also 
known  as  Orioles.  The  Common  Troopial, 
Icterus  indgaris,  is  about  ten  inches  long ; 
back  and  abdomen  yellow  ;  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  tail  black  ;  white  band  on  wings.  The 
Orchard  Troopial,  I.  spvri^is,  resembles  the 
Baltimore  Oriole  (q.v.)  in  general  appearance, 
but  is  slenderer  in  form. 

tro6p'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Troop,  v.] 

^  Trooping  the  colours : 

MiL  ;  A  ceremony  observed  in  garrisons, 
when  the  whole  of'the  guards  are  paraded 
previous  to  marching  to  their  respective  posts. 
These  bodies  are  formed  in  line,  on  the  flank 
and  in  front  of  which  the  colour  is  placed, 
protected  by  sentries.  The  band  faces  it  on 
the  opposite  flank.  After  the  guards  are 
inspected,  &c.,  the  band  advances  in  slow 
time  to  the  colour,  which  is  now  provided 
with  an  escort ;  and,  finally,  the  band,  escort, 
and  colour  pass  between  the  opened  ranks  of 
the  guards  in  a  series  of  single  files  until  the 


other  flank  of  the  line  is  reached.  The  coloun 
are  saluted  by  presenting  arms,  and  the 
guards  march  past. 

troost'-ite,  s.  [After  Prof.  G.  Troost,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee;  euff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Willemite  (q.v.),  occur- 
ring in  large  opaque  crystals,  which  are 
mostly  impure  from  the  presence  of  iron  and 
manganese.  Found  with  franklinite,  &c.,  in 
the  ytate  of  New  Jersey. 

tr6-p80-6-la'-9e-8e,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  tro- 
p(eol{'um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufif.  -acew.] 

Bot. :  Indian-eresses  ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ous  Exogens,  alliance  Mai  vales.  Smooth,  twist- 
ing or  twining  herbs  of  tender  texture  and 
acrid  taste.  Peduncles  axillary,  one-Howered. 
Sepals  three  to  five,  generally  with  valvate 
ajstivation,  the  upper  one  with  a  long  spur; 
petals  normally  five,  yellow,  scarlet,  orange, 
rarely  blue,  sometimes  reduced  to  two  or 
even  one,  convolute  in  a-stivation ;  stamens 
six  to  ten  ;  anthers  two-ctlled ;  style  one ; 
stigmas  three  to  five ;  ovary  one,  three- 
cornered ;  three  or  five  carpels;  ovules  soli- 
tary ;  fruit  indehiscent ;  seeds  large,  without 
albumen,  filling  the  cell  in  which  they  are. 
Known  genera  five,  species  forty-three.  (Li)id' 
Uy.)  All  from  the  temperate  parts  of  America. 
The  order  was  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the 
tribe  Tropseoieae  [1] ;  now  most  botanists  are 
reverting  to  the  old  arrangement. 

tro-pee-o'-le-sB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tropcBolivm); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea;.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  tribe  of  Geraniaces,  the  equivalent  of 
the  order  Tropaeolaceae  (q.v.).    (Jussieu,  £c.) 

2.  The  typical  tribe  of  Tropseolaceae,  having 
irregular  flowers  and  pendulous  ovules. 

tr6-p»-6r-ic,  a.      [Mod.   Lat.   tropceol{um) ; 
■ic]    Derived  from  tropfeoluin. 

trops9olic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  extracted  from  the  herb 
and  seed  of  Tropceolum  majus,  by  heating  with 
alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

tro-pse'-o-lum,  trdp-ee-d'-liim,  s.    [Gr. 

jponaiov  (trnpaiofi)  =  a  trophy.  So  named 
from  its  peltate  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Indian-cress  or  Nasturtium ;  the 
typical  genus  of  Trop^olacese  (q.v.).  Calyx 
five-parted,  the  upper  lobe  spurred  ;  petals 
normally  five,  unequal,  the  three  lowest  small 
or  wanting  ;  stamens  eight,  free  ;  carpels  three, 
kidney-shaped;  fruit  roundish,  furrowed,  in- 
dehiscent,  the  seed  large,  filling  the  cell. 
Climbing  plants  from  South  America.  About 
twenty-seven  species  are  rultivated  in  gar- 
dens. Those  best  known  are  TropcBolum 
majus,  the  great,  and  T.  mitnis,  the  small, 
Indian-cress  or  Nasturtium.  Tlie  leaves  of 
the  first  are  peltate,  nerved,  orbicular,  some- 
what lobed,  the  nerves  not  mucronate  ;  pe- 
tals obtuse.  It  was  brought  at  first  from 
Peru.  The  second  species  is  smaller  than  the 
last,  with  peltate  nerves,  orbicular  leaves, 
deep  yellow  flowers,  streaked  with  orange  and 
red.  The  berries  of  both  species  are  gathered 
when  green  and  made  into  a  pickle,  and  used 
also  as  a  garnish  for  dishes.  T.  tricolorum  is 
a  highly  ornamental  species,  having  the  calyx 
wavy,  scarlet,  tipped  with  black,  and  the 
petals  yellow.  T.  canariense  is  a  climbing 
variety  knov;n  as  the  Canary  creeper.  Of  lata 
years  florists  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  end- 
less varieties  of  colours  of  tropaeolum. 


tro-par'-i-on. 


[Troperion.] 


trope,  s.  [Lat.  tropus  =■  a  figure  of  speech,  a 
trope,  from  Gr.  Tpon-o?  (tropos)  =  a  turning,  a 
turn  or  figure  of  speech,  from  Tpen-a)  {trepo)  = 
to  turn;  Fr.  trope;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tropo.} 

1.  Rhet.  :  A  figurative  use  of  a  word ;  a  word 
or  expression  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  which  it  properly  possesses,  or  a  word 
changed  from  its  original  signification  to 
another  for  the  sake  of  giving  life  or  emphasis 
to  an  idea,  as  when  we  call  a  stupid  fellow  an 
ass,  or  a  shrewd  man  a  fox.  Tropes  are  chiefly 
of  four  kinds :  metaphor,  metonymy,  synec- 
doche, and  irony  (see  these  words) ;  but  to 
these  may  be  added  allegory,  prosopopoeia, 
antonomasia,  and  perhaps  some  others. 


"Figures  of  words  are  commonly  called  tropes,  bjx^ 
consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  soins- 
tbing  that  is  different  from  its  original  and  priinitive; 


l&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  p6t, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wU6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  r&le,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


troper— tropicoris 
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•  2.  Rortian  Ritual :  The  uaiue  K^ven  to 
verses  sung  at  Hij^h  Mass,  beftue  or  after,  and 
sometimes  in  tlie  miiidle  ox  tho  lutioit. 
Tropes  were  introduced  by  the  monks  as  early 
as  A. P.  1000,  but  were  removed  from  tin; 
Missal  on  its  revision  under  Pius  V.  (1506-7:i). 

trop'-er,  s.    [Troperion.] 

tro-per -i-on,  tro-par'-i-on,  trop'-er,  s. 

[TitOl'E.] 

Roman  Ritual:  A  book  containing  the  tropes 
[Trope,  2.],  but  frequently  used  also  for  a 
book  containing  Sequences.  The  word  Tro- 
periou  often  occurs  in  Church  inventories. 
{Adflis  £  Arnold.) 

troph'-i*  5.  pi.  [Gr.  Tpo<f)os  (trophos)  =  one 
who  feeds  or  nourishes  ;  Tp€'i/)t»>  {trepho)  —  to 
nourish.] 

Entom. :  The  organs  about  the  mouth  in 
insects.  These  are  of  two  types,  the  masti- 
catory and  the  suctorial,  which  are  sometimes 
modified  and  occasionally  combined.  The 
trophi  of  Masticatory  Insects,  such  as  Beetles, 
consist  of  (1)  an  upper  lip,  or  labrum  ;  (2)  a 
pair  of  mandibles,  for  biting ;  (3)  a  pair  of 
maxillae,  for  chewing ;  (4)  a  lower  lip,  or 
labium.  In  the  Suctorial  Insects,  such  as  tho 
Butterflies,  the  labrum  and  mandibles  are 
rudimentary ;  the  maxillse  are  greatly  elon- 
gated, and  form  a  spii-al  trunk,  or  antlia,  by 
which  the  juices  of  flowers  are  sucked  up. 

troph'-ic,  *  troph'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  rpo^iKo^ 
{trophikos)  =  nursing,  tending,  from  Tpo</)Tj 
(tropke)  =  nourishment.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  direct  influence  of  nourishment 
or  nutrition. 

troplilc-iierves,  s.  pi. 

Physiol.  :  Any  nerves  which  either  actually 
influence  nutrition,  or  have  been  supposed  to 
do  so  ;  as  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve,  which 
has  a  certain  influence  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
eye.     (Foster:  Physiol.,  ch.  v.,  §5.) 

tro-phied,  *  tro-phyed,  a.  [Eng.  trophy; 
•ed.]    Adorned  with  trophies. 

"  The  Qame  that  wont  the  trophy'd  arch  to  grace  " 
liowe:  Lucan;  Phartalia,  viii. 

troph'-is,  s.  [Gr.  Tpo^is  ((roj)?iis)  =  well-fed, 
stout,  large.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Artocarpaceae.  Flowers 
dioecious,  spike  axillary,  males  with  four 
stamens,  females  with  a  single  ovule.  Fruit 
succulent.  Natives  of  both  the  East  and  the 
V>'es%  Indies.  Trophis  aiiiericana,  the  Ramoon 
tree,  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  bears 
pleasantly  flavoured  drupes  about  tlie  size  of 
grapes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  eaten  by  cattle. 
The  milky  juice  of  T.  aspcr,  a  small  evergreen 
Indian  tree,  is  applied  to  cracked  heels  and 
sore  hands.  It  is  astringent  and  septic,  and 
the  bark,  in  decoction,  is  used  as  a  lotion  in 
fevers ;  the  rough  leaves  are  employed  to 
polish  wood.  T.  spinosa  is  another  Indian 
species  ;  its  fruit  is  eaten  in  curries. 

troph'-on,  s.  [Gr.  rpo^ov  (trophon)  =  that 
wliich  nourislies  ;  food.] 

Zool.  &  PalcEont.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Fusus, 
with  thirty-eight  recent  species  from  the  Ant- 
arctic and  Northern  Seas,  the  British  coast, 
&c.     Fossil  in  Chili  and  Britain. 

Tro-pho'-ni-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or 
rehitiug  to  the' Grecian  architect  Trophouius, 
or  to  his  cave  or  his  architecture.  Trophonius 
is  said  to  have  built  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  liad  a  temple  at  Le- 
badeia,  and  was  worshipped  as  Juj'iter  Tro- 
phonius. In  tliis  temple  was  a  celebrated 
cave,  and  those  who  descended  into  it  were 
said  to  speak  oracularly  on  their  return  ;  but 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  descent  were 
thought  to  be  so  saddening  that  the  visitor 
remained  a  victim  to  melancholy  tlie  rest  of 
his  life.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  applied  to  a 
serious  man— that  he  looked  as  if  he  came  out 
of  the  cave  of  Troplionius. 

•  troph'-o-pol-len,  s.  [Gr.  rpo^o?  (trophos) 
=  a  feeder,  and  Lat.  pollen  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Turpin's  name  for  the  septum  of  an 
anther. 

troph'-o-some,  s.  [Gr.  Tpo</>d?  (traphos)  =  a 
iiurse,  and  oii/xa  (soma)  =  the  body.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  proposed  by  Prof.  AUman 
for  the  whole  assemblage  of  nutritive  zobida 
of  a  Hydrozoon  (q.v.). 


*  troph'-o-spenn,  *  troph-o-sper  -ml- 
Uxn.  s.  [Gr.  Tpo'^o?  (trojihos)  =  a  feeder,  and 
{TTTtptia  (s2>erma)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  name  used  by  Richard  for  the  pla- 
centa (q.v.). 

tro'-ph^,  •  tro-phee.  «.  [Fr.  troph/.e  =  & 
trophy,  tlie  spoil  of  an  enemy,  from  Lat. 
tropa:inii  =  a.  sign  of  vietory,  from  Gr.  rponalov 
{Iropaion)  =  a  monument  of  an  enemy's  de- 
feat, a  trophy,  prop.  nent.  sing,  of  rpon-aio'c 
(tropaios)=  pertaining  to  a  defeat,  from  Tpojnj 
(trope)  =  a  return,  a  put- 
ting to  flight  of  an  enemy 
by  causing  them  to  turn, 
from  TpeTTdj  (trepo)  =  to 
turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  trofeo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langnnge: 

1.  A  monument  or  me- 
morial in  commetnoration 
of  a  victory.  It  consisted 
of  some  of  the  arms  and 
other  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished enemy,  hung 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
or  a  pillar  by  the  victors, 
either  on  the  field  of 
battle  or  in  the  capital  of 
the  conquered  natinn.  If 
for  a  naval  victory,  it  was  erected  on  the 
nearest  land.  The  trophies  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  decked  out  with  the  arms  of  the 
vanquished  for  land  victories,  with  the  beaks 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  for  naval  engagements. 
[RosTRAL-coLUMN.]  In  modem  times  trophies 
have  been  erected  in  churches  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  to  commemorate  a  victory. 

2.  Anything  taken  and  preserved  as  a  me- 
morial of  victory,  as  flags,  standards,  arms, 
and  the  like. 

"No  hostile  atandard  haa  beea  seen  here  but  aa  a 
trophi/."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eni/..ch.  iiL 

*  3,  A  memorial,  a  monument. 

"  Worn  lis  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased 
\nlo\ir."~Shakesp. :  Eenry  V.,  v,  1. 

4.  Anything  that  is  an  evidence  or  memo- 
rial of  victory  or  conquest. 

II.  Arch. :  An  ornament  representing  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  charged  or  encompassed  with 
arms  and  military  weapons,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. 

trophy-cress,  s. 

Bot. ;  The  genus  Trop^olum  (q.v.). 

*  trophy-money,  s.  A  duty  formerly 
paid  in  England  annually  by  housekeepers 
towards  providing  harness,  drums,  colours, 
&c.,  for  the  militia. 

tro'-phy-wort,  s.     [Eng.  trophy,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Tropaeolum  (q.v.). 

tr6p'-ic(l),  *trop'-ick,  *trop-lk,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  tropique,  frum  Lat.  tropicum,  accus.  of 
tropicus  =  tropical,  from  Gr.  rpoiriKoc  (tropi- 
kos)  —  belonging  to  a  turn  ;  6  rpoirticbs  kvk\o^ 
(ho  tropikos  kuklos)  =  the  tropic  circle,  from 
TpoTTos  (tropos)=B.  turn;  Sp.,  Foit.,  &  Ital. 
Iropico.]    [Trope.] 

A*  As  substantive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  1. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  regions  lying  between  the 
tropics  or  near  them  on  either  side. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  two  small  circles  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  situated  on  eat^h  sidi'  of 
tlie  equator,  at  a  distance  of  23^  2S',  and  jiarallel 
to  it,  which  the  sun  justreachesatits  greatest 
declination  north  or  south,  and  from  wliich  it 
turns  agaiu  towards  the  equator,  the  northern 
circle  being  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
the  soutliern  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  the 
names  of  the  two  signs  at  which  they  touch 
the  ecliptic. 

"  Seven  tliriea  the  sun  lias  either  tropic  view'd. 
Tlio  winter  banlah'd.  and  the  spring  renew'd." 

Dri/dtjn  :  FirffU  ;  ^neid  i.  1,004. 

2.  Geof^.  .'  One  of  the  two  parallels  of  ter- 
restrial latitude  corresponding  to  the  celestial 
tropics,  being  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
terrestrial  equator,  as  the  celestial  tropics 
are  frum  the  celestial  equator.  The  one  north 
of  the  equator  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  that  south  of  the  equator  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Over  these  circles  the  sun  is 
vertical  when  his  declination  is  gi'eatest,  and 
they  include  that  portion  of  the  globe  called 
the  torrid  zone,  a  zone  about  47"  wide,  having 
the  equator  for  a  central  line. 


B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropic* ; 
tropical. 

"  Hurra,  hurra  !    Our  watch  Is  done  I 
Wo  hail  ouco  moru  tho  tropic  suu." 

Scott :  Uridal  of  Trimnain.  IIL  34. 

1[  The  stars  are  brighter  in  the  tropics  thao 
in  the  tempenito  zones,  and  astronomical  ob- 
seivation  is  easier.  Cyclones  arise  within  the 
tropics.  Tlic  characteristic  vegetation  of  th6 
tropics  consists  of  gigantic  endogeiis,  aa 
palms,  soTue  of  whicli  rise  to  a  heiglit  of  from 
100  to  200  feet.  More  polypetalous  exoguns 
are  arl)orescent  than  in  temperate  (-limes. 
The  Coniferre  exist  chiefly  on  mountiiins. 
Ferns  abound  in  tropical  islands,  and  deltas 
wiiere  water  is  plentiful,  so  that  in  some 
localities  from  250  to  800  species  may  be 
gathered.  The  tropical  type  of  vegitAtion 
was  separated  at  a  remote  period  into  two 
portions,  one  in  the  Old  World,  the  other  in 
the  New.  Shells  are  brighter  than  in  lands 
where  the  sun  is  less  powerful,  the  birds  more 
numerous  and  of  gayer  plumage,  the  feline 
tribe  larger  and  in  greater  numbers.  Tlie 
Anthropidse  have  their  appropriate  seat  in 
tropical  lands. 

troplc-blrd,  s. 

Oriiith. :  A  po]mIar  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Phaeton  (q.v.).  They  are  tn.pical 
sea-birds,  in  habits  and  general  appearance 
approaching  gulls  and  terns,  and  resembling 
the  latter  in  their  mode  of  flight.  Their 
powers  of  flight  are  great,  and  they  are  usually 
seen  at  considerable  distances  from  tlie  land, 
as  they  live  almost  entirely  on  the  wing,  and 
when  they  do  not  return  to  the  distant  shore 
to  roost,  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They  are  about  thirty  inches  long,  of  which 
the  long  ta-il-feathers  occupy  about  one-half. 
The  general  hue  of  the  plumage  is  white  ;  in 
two  species,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Plmeton 
aetherius  (or  candidns)  and  P.  fiavirostris,  the 
tail-feathers  are  white  ;  in  the  third  species,  P. 
j}ha:nicurus,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  tliey  are 
red,  and  are  highly  valued  by  the  natives  of 
the  South  Seas  as  ornaments.  Tropic-birds 
nest  in  holes  in  cliffs  and  on  rocky  islands, 
the  female  laying  only  one  egg,  and  the  male 
sitting  in  a  hole  by  her  side,  both  with  heada 
inwards. 

triSp'-io  (2),  a.  [Eng.  (a)trop(ine) ;  -ic.]  De- 
rived fri'in  atropine. 

tropic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C9H10O3.  A  monobasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  digesting  atropine  and  belladonna 
with  baryta  water.  It  crystallizes  in  needles 
or  plates  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  melts 
at  117". 
trop'-ic-al  (1),  a.    [Eng.  tropic  (I);  -al] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics  ;  being  or 
lying  within  the  tropics. 

"Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this,  beside  th« 
accidental  ones  from  the  make  of  the  particular 
countries,  tropical  winds,  or  the  like,"— Dumpier : 
yoyage»\a.n.  1688). 

2.  Characteristic  of  the  tropics  :  as  tropicdl 
heat. 

c.  Incident  to  the  tropics  :  as  tropical  di»- 
eabss. 

tropical-lichen,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Prickly  lieat  (q.v.). 

tropical-year,  s.  The  same  as  Solab- 
YEAR.     [Year.] 

trop'-ic-al  (2),  a.  Eng.  (rop(e);  -icaM  Figu- 
rative ;  nictaphorical ;  of  the  nature  01  a  trope. 

"  This  la  all  which  we  mean  besides  the  trvpiait  and 
figurative  presence."— fl;).  Taylor:  Jieal  Pretctcf.i  1. 

•trop'-ic-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  tropical  (2):  -ly.] 
In  a  tropical  or  figurative  manner  ;  figura- 
tively. 

■'  He  grants  it  In  plain  terms,  that  flirist's  Ixtdy 
Is  chewed,  is  attrlte  or  broken  with  the  trt-tli,  and 
that  not  tropicatly  hut  properly."— fl;>.  Taylor:  Htal 
Presence,  §  3, 

trop-ic-o-pol'-i-tan,  a.  [Eng.  tropic,  and 
Gr.  TToAiTTj?  (politcs)=&  citizen.]  Belonging 
to  the  tropics  ;  found  only  in  the  tropics. 

"  TropicopoXitan  groups."- tTai^ace. 

trOp-iC'-Or-itS,  5.  [Gr.  rpon-is  (tropis)  =  a 
ship's  keel,  and  icopis  (koris)  =  a  bug.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Seutata.  Tropicoris 
rujipes  is  the  Rtd-legged  Bug  ;  the  sides  of  the 
prothorax  are  produced  into  broad -pointed 
processes ;  the  prevailing  colour  is  brown, 
with  many  largo  black  punctures,  and  on  the 
tip  nf  thesi-ntellum  a  reddish  spot.  Length, 
two-thirds  of  an  inch. 


boil,  ho^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat.  9011,  choms,  9hiii.  bench;  go,  sem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  oEpeot,  Xenophon,  e^t.    pli  =^  t 
-ciau,  -tian  ^  shan.   -tion,  -aioa  =  shun ;  -tloo,  -gion  =  zhon*  -Gioos.  -tlottS,  -sioua  =  §3itMt  -Wo,  -die,  &c.  =  bei,  d^L 
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tropidine— trouble 


trop'-i-dine,  t.     [EAg.  trop(ine);  Buff.  -id, 

■int:.] 

Chem. :  CgHisN.  An  oil  obtained  by  heat- 
ing tropine  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  with  glacial  acetic  acid  to  ISO'.  It 
has  the  odor  of  conine,  and  boils  at  1G2°. 

trdp-i-d6->  pre/  IGr.  Tpoiris  (tropis),  late 
genit.  TpoTTtSo?  (tTopidos)  =  a.  keel.]  Having 
a  keel-like  process  or  processes. 

trop'i-do-lep'-is,  *■.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  Aen-is  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Iguanidse,  with  fifteen 
species,  ranging  over  the  greater  part  of  tropical 
America  and  north  to  California.  Back  not 
crested  ;  throat  with  a  fold  on  each  side. 

trop-i-do-lep-is'-mai^  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  &\id 
Gr.  AcTTto-^a  {lepisina)  =.  that  which  is  peeled 
off.] 

Zool. :  A  genns  of  Scincids,  with  six  species, 
peculiar  to  Australia.  Tail  elongate,  round, 
tapering,  armed  ;  scales  three-  or  five-keeled, 
slightly  toothed  behind. 

trop-i-do-lep'-tus.  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  AeTTTos  ileptos)  =  thin.] 

Tdkeoiit.  :  A  genus  of  Orthidse,  separated 
from  Strophomena  (q.v.),  with  two  species 
from  the  Devonian  of  the  United  States. 

trop-i-do-nd'-tus,  s.  [Pref.  tTopido-,  and 
Gr.  i-wTOs  (Twto5)  =  the  back.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  sub- 
family NatriciuEe,  with  numerous  species,  very 
widely  distributed,  absent  only  from  SoutJi 
America.  Body  stout  to  slender,  tapering  to 
head  and  tail,  belly  round  ;  head  distinct, 
crown  flat,  occipital  tract  broad,  snout  narrow ; 
tail  tapering  to  a  point ;  eye  moderately  large, 
pupil  round  ;  teeth  small ;  scales  keeled, 
pointed,  truncate,  or  emargiiiate.  One  species 
is  British,  Tropidonotus  natrix  (=  *  Nutrix 
torqxiata),  the  Common  Snake.     [Snake.] 

trop-i-doph'-or-a,  s.  [Pref.  tropido-,  and 
Gr.  <pofi6<;  (pharos)  =  bearing.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Troschel  to  the 
species  of  Cyclostoma  (q.v.)  which  have  tlie 
whorl  spirally  keeled.  They  are  found  in 
Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  and  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

tr6p-i-d6ph'-6r-us»  s.  [Tropidophoba.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Scincidre,  with  two  spe- 
cies from  Cochin  China  and  the  Philippines. 
Tail  with  four  spinous  keels  above,  and  its 
sides  smooth.  Pre-anal  plates  three,  large ; 
the  central  one  triangular. 

trop-i-do-rhyn'-chus^  s.  [Pref.  tropido-, 
and  Gr.  pvyxos  irhungch£>s)  =  the  snout.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Meliphagids,  with 
eighteen  species,  ranging  from  Moluccas  and 
Lombok  to  New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Caledonia.     [Friar-bird.] 

trop-i-do-ster'-niis,  s.     [Pref.  tropid^-,  and 

Gr.  (rrdpvov  (sternon)  =  the  breast,  the  chest.] 

Entom. :    A  large  genus  of  Hydrophilida', 

from  North  and  South  America.     Some  are 

metallic,  otliers  with  yellow  stripes. 

trop'-ine,  s.     [Eng.  (atropine  (q.v.).] 

Chcvi.  :  CgHjgNO.  An  organic  base  ob- 
tained by  heating  atrojiine  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  baryta  water,  and  precipitating 
the  barj-ta  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  It  has  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  62'',  and  boils  at 
229^  From  its  ethereal  solution  it  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  anhydrous  tables. 

•txop'-ist.  s.  [Eng.  i)-op(e);  -ist]  One  who 
deals  in  tropes ;  one  who  explains  the  Scrip- 
tures by  tropes  and  figures  of  speech. 

t  trop-o-loir-ic.    *  trop-o-log'-ic-al,    a. 

[Eng.  trojiologd/) ;  -ic,  -iad.]  Varied  or  cha- 
racterized by  tropes  ;  changed  from  the  ori- 
ginal import  of  the  words  ;  figurative. 

"When  it  la  nny  of  these,  althoush  we  are  not  to 
recede  fiom  the  literal  seuse  ;  yet  we  are  to  take  the 
second  eiynificition,  the  tropotogicat  or  GgHTative."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  iii,  eer.  11, 

trop-o-log'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  tropolo- 
gical ;  -Ixi.)  Iq  a  tronological  manner:  figu- 
ratively. 

"This  waa  the  general  opinion  conceruing  the 
Oreetish  fablea.  that  some  ot  them  were  physically, 
and  Bome  tropolopicaUy  aUcgotical."— Cuduwrth  ;  Jn- 
tell.  System,  p.  612. 


•  tro-pol'-o-giae,  v.t  lEng.  tropologQ/) ; 
-izc]  To  use  in  a  tropological  or  figurative 
manner ;  to  change  to  a  figurative  sense  ;  to 
use  as  a  trope. 

'■  If  Atheijft  or  Minerva  be  tropolffjized  into  prudence 

then  let  the  pitgaua  shew  what  subatantlal  essence  It 
aaXU.'  —Cuiiviorth  :  hitcU.  Sytt.,  p.  a20. 

"  tr6-p6l'-6-S3^,  s.  [Gr.  TpoTTO?  (fropos)  =  a 
trope;  suff.  -ology.]  A  rhet<irical  mode  of 
speech,  including  tropes,  or  a  change  of  some 
word  from  the  original  meaning. 

"  Not  attaining  the  deuterology  and  second  Inten- 
tion of  words,  tliey  omit  tboir  superconaeqiieucett,  co- 
herences, fibres,  or  tropologies,  and  are  not  persuailfd 
beyond  their  literalitlea."— firoK^ne;  Vulgar  Errours, 
blc.  i.,  eh-  iiL 

*tr6s8'-era,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  trousses.]  Trousers 
(q.v.). 

"  You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland ;  your  French  hose 
off,  and  in  your  strait  trossert."—  Shakesp. :  Benru  v., 
iii.  7. 

trot,  *  trotte,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  trotter  (O.  Fr. 
troter),  from  Low  Lat.  toluto  =  to  trot ;  Lat. 
tolutarius  =  going  at  a  trot,  from  tohUim  =  at 
a  trot,  from  tollo  =  to  lift  (the  feet) ;  O.  Dut. 
tratten  =  to  trot;  Welsh  trotio  ;  Ger.  trotten. 
(Skeat.)    Perhaps  onoraatopoetic] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  faster  than  iu  walking,  as  a 
horse  or  other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore- 
foot and  the  hind-foot  of  the  opposite  side  at 
tlie  same  time. 

"  When  a  horse  troti,  his  lees  are  in  this  position, 
two  in  the  air  and  two  upon  the  ground,  at  ftie  ainie 
time  croaawise;  that  is  to  say.  the  uear-foot  befor«, 
and  the  off.foot  behind,  are  off  the  ground,  and  tlie 
other  two  upou  it,  and  so  alternately  of  the  other 
two.'—Berenffer:  Hiit.  A  AH  of  Borsemaiuhip,  vol. 
11.,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  To  move  or  walk  fast ;  to  run. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  trot ;  to  ride  at  a 


U  To  trot  out:  To  cause  to  trot,  as  a  horse,  to 
show  his  paces  ;  hence,  to  induce  a  person  to 
exhibit  himself  or  his  hobby;  to  draw  out;  to 
*    bring  forward. 

trot,  s.    [Tkot,  v.] 

1.  The  pace  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped, 
more  rapid  than  a  walk,  but  of  various  de- 
grees of  swiftness,  when  he  lifts  one  fore-foot 
and  the  hind-foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the 
same  time. 

■'  All  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  con- 
stantly asserted  the  trol  to  be  the  foundation  of  every 
lesson  yon  can  t«Ach  a  horse." — Berenger  ■  Bitt.  i  Art 
0/  .Horsemanship,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  term  of  endearment  used  to  a  child 
owing  to  its  short  trotting  gait. 

*  3.  An  old  woniau.   (Used  in  contempt.) 

"  Put  case  an  aged  trot  be  somewh,it  tough  ? 
If  coyne  shee  bring  the  cire  will  be  the  iesae." 
Turbervile:  Atisuiere  for  Taking  a  Wyfe. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

"  Bottom-Qshing  with  a  single  hook  and  ground 
lead,  and  long-lining  with  a  trot—K  line  stretched 
along  the  bottom  with  hooks  at  intervals." — Field. 
Dec  26, 1885. 

trot-co'-^ie,  trot-c6'-93?.   s.      [Prob.   for 

throat-cosy.]  A  warm  covering  for  the  head, 
neck,  and  breast  when  travelling  in  bad 
weather.     {Scotch.) 

"  He  roared  to  Mattie  to  air  hia  trotcosey.  to  have 
hla  jackboots  greased."— Sco«.-  Rob  Jioy,  ch.  xivi 

troth,  a.     [A  variant  of  truth  (q.v.).] 

1.  Belief,  faith,  fidelity. 

"  Now,  by  my  life  1— my  sire's  most  aacred  oath— 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth." 

Byron  :  ^'isus  <£  £uryaliu. 

2.  Truth,  veracity,  verity. 

"  By  my  frotA.  Neriasa,  my  little  body  ia  a-weary  of 
this  great  world."— ti'hakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

3.  The  act  of  betrothing ;  betrothal ;  the 
pledging  of  one's  word. 

■'  The  troth  and  the  prayer  and  the  h-ist  twuediction." 
Lonfffcllow:  Jliles  Sffinrfw/i,  ii. 

*  troth-pUght,  *  troth-plyte,  v.t.  To 
betroth  or  affiance. 

"  Megara  and  Hercules  were  sent  for;  the  king 
made  them  to  troth-plytfi  each  other,  with  great  icy  of 
both  \HTt\es."— Destruction  of  Troy,  bk.  li.,  p.  258. 

*  troth-plight,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Betrothed,  affianced,  espoused. 

"  This,  your  son.in-law, 
IB  trothpUght  to  your  daughter." 

ShaktiBp. :   Winter's  TaJe,  L  2. 

B.  ^5  svhst. :  The  act  of  betrothing  or 
plighting  faith. 

"  [My  wife]  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  .is  any  flax. wench,  that  puta  to 
Before  her  trothjAi-jht" 

^Uiikesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  t  2. 


mpHVf*^"PV?^*®^  "•      ^^^''^K   fidelity 
pledged  ;  phglitcd.  ' 

*  troth-ring,  s.    A  betrothal  ring. 

*  /^S***'7*®^V*  t»-oth-lesse,    a.      [Eng 
troth, -jless.]    Faithless,  treacherous. 

trot'-lxne,  «.    a  short  trawl   (q.v.)  used  in 
ru-er  or  lake  fishing.     ( V.  ti.  Local.) 

trot'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  trot,  v.  ;  -er.] 
(q  v)*^°^  who  t'«ts;  specif.,  a  trotting  horse 

2.  The  foot  of  an  animal,  especially  of  a 
sheep  ;  applied  ludicrously  to  the  human  foot. 

trot'-ting,  pr.  par.  or o.    [Trot,  v.] 

trotting-horse,  s. 

Zool.  £  Sport:  A  horse  trained  to  trot  at 
high  speed  without  breaking  into  a  gallop 
Trottmg  horses  are  of  two  distinct  i-ace.s  ■ 
(1)  the  Russian,  which  is  Arabian  on  a  Flemish 
stock,  attaining  high  speed,  but  with  bad 
knee-action ;  (2)  the  American,  which  is  pro- 
bably both  Barb  and  Arnbinn  on  an  English 
stock.  The  evolution  of  the  trotting  horse  has 
principally  taken  place  within  the  United 
States,  the  development  of  speed  in  trotters 
during  the  past  half  century  having  been 
remarkable.  Tbe  trotting  strains  of  Russia 
and  England  have  made  fair  progress,  but 
their  performance  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  American  trotter.  The  best  early  record 
was  made  at  Philadelphia  in  ISIO,  when  a 
Boston  horse  trotted  a  mile  in  2  minutes,  48^ 
seconds.  In  1844  Lady  Suffolk  reduced  the 
time  to  2-28.  From  that  time  forward  the 
speed  increased,  until  in  1884  Jay-Eye-See 
trotted  a  mile  in  2-10;  in  1885  Maud  S.  reduced 
the  time  to  2083^;  and  in  1891  Siinol  to  20Si^. 
The  introduction  of  the  pneumatic  tire  sulky 
has  enabled  the  speed  to  be  still  farther 
increased.  In  1892  Nancy  Hanks  made  a 
mile  in  2-04,  and  in  1893  Ayers  P.,  harnessed 
with  a  running  mate,  reduced  the  time  to 
2-03M.  The  1894  record  is— for  trotting,  Alix, 
2-03^;  for  pacing.  Robert  J.,  2  02>^.  These 
recurds  liave  not  since  (1896)  been  lowered. 

•  trotting-paritor,  s.  An  officer  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  who  carries  out  citatioua. 
(tiliakesp.:  Love's  Labvr's  Lout,  jii.  IJ 

•tr6t'-tle§,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sheep's  dung. 

2.  Bot.:  Symphytum  asperrimu)ju 

trot'-toir  (oir  as  wSLtX  s.  [Fr.]  The  foo^ 
way  on  each  side  of  a  street ;  the  foot-pave- 
raent. 

trou'-ba-dour,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Prov.  trobadoi; 
trohaire,  prob.  from  a  Low  Lat.  troparius  or 
tropator,  from  Lat.  tropiis  =  a  trope,  a  kind  of 
singing,  a  song;  Ital.  trovatore;  Sp.  trovator ; 
Fort,  trovator,  trobador ;  O.  Fr.  trover  (Fr. 
(rouucr); Prov. irofear, 'Sp.  &  Port.frorar;  Ital. 
trovare  —  to  find  out,  to  devise.]  One  of  a  class 
of  poets  which  appeared  first  in  Provence,  in 
the  south  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  They  were  the  inventors  of  a 
species  of  lyrical  poetry  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  romantic  and  amatory  subjects,  and 
generally  very  complicated  in  its  metre  and 
rhymes.  They  flourished  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  There  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  art  of  the  troubadours,  gene- 
rally called  the  gay  science,  was  derived  Irom 
the  East,  coming  into  Europe  through  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  troubadoms  of  Provence 
learning  from  their  neighbors  of  Spain. 
Troubadour  poetry  was  cultivated  in  Pro\euce, 
Toulouse,  Dauphine,  and  other  parts  of 
France  south  of  the  Loire,  as  well  as  in  Cata- 
lania,  An-agon,  and  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  Troubadours  frequently 
attached  themselves  to  the  courts  of  kings 
and  nobles,  whom  they  praised  or  censured  in 
their  songs  ;  but  it  was  a  rule  that  some  lady 
was  selected,  and  to  her,  under  some  general 
or  fanciful  title,  lo\'e  songs,  complaints,  and 
other  poems  were  addressed.  Tlie  "  love  ser- 
vice "  of  the  troubadoms  was  often  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  artificial  gallantry,  but 
there  are  instances  on  record  where  it  became 
something  more  earnest.  The  poems  of  the 
troubadours  were  not  always  confined  to  sub- 
jects of  gallantry,  sometimes  they  treated 
of  the  conditions  of  society,  the  evils  of 
the  times,  the  degeneracy  of  "the  clergy,  and 
other  subjects. 

troub'-le  (le  as  el),  *  trub-le,  v.t.  &  i.  [O. 
Fr.  trubler,  trohler  (Fr.  troublcr),  as  if  from  a 
Low  Lat.  turbulo,  from  Lat.  (ur6u.ia=a  dia* 


ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  «&!!,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  ar.  marine;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  uinite,  aur*  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw* 
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orderly  crowd,  a  little  crowd,  diniin.  of  turba 
=  a  crowd  ;  Gr.  -nip^r)  {tuTbe)  =  a  tlirong,  dis- 
order. 

A,  Transitive  ; 

1.  To  put  into  confused  motioa  ;  to  agitate, 
to  disturb,  to  disorder. 

"  Au  augel  went  down  At  a  certata  seasOQ  into  tbe 
pool  and  trottttled  the  wAtere."— Vohn  v.  4. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  disturb,  to  molest,  to  inter- 
rupt, to  interfere  with. 

"  I  would  not,  by  my  wUl,  have  troubled  you.** 
Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  Sight.  iiL  & 

3.  To  agitate,  to  distress,  to  gT-ieve. 

"Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled,' — 
Psnlin  XXX,  T. 

4.  To  give  occasion  of  labour  to  ;  to  put  to 
eonie  exertion,  labour,  or  pains.  (Used  in 
C'luiteons  phrnseoli'gy  :  as,  May  I  trouble  you 
to  post  this  letter?) 

5.  To  affect,  so  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or 
anxiety. 

"He  was  an  infldel.  and  the  head  of  a  small  echool 
of  iiiQilela  who  were  tmattled  with  a  morbid  desire  to 
tnake  couverts."— J/ttcauIa^.'  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xix. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  trouble  ;  to  take  pains  ;  to  exert 
one's  self;  as.  Do  not  trouble  to  call  again, 

*  2.  To  become  troubled,  disturbed,  or 
thick. 

"If  the  bawme  be  fyn  and  of  his  owne  kynde.  the 
watre  schalle  iieveie  trouble." — Maandnville :  Traveli. 
TI  Trouble  is  more  general  in  its  application 
than  disturb  ;  we  may  be  troubled  by  the  want 
of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuit- 
able: we  are  disturbed  by  that  which  actively 
troubles.  Pecuniary  wants  are  the  greatest 
troubles  in  life  ;  the  perverseness  of  servants, 
the  indisposition  or  ill  behaviour  of  children, 
are  domestic  troubles;  but  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren is  a  disturbance,  and  the  prospect  of 
want  disturbs  the  miud.  Trouble  may  be  per- 
manent; disturbance  is  temporary,  and  refers 
to  the  peace  which  is  destroyed. 

troub'-  le  (le  as  el),  *  trow-ble,  a,  &  0, 

[Trouble,  v.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Troubled,  disturbed,  grieved, 
agitated,    (lu  this  use  pronounced  trub'-le.) 


B.  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  troubled, 
agitated,  perplexed,  annoyed,  or  distressed  ; 
a  stiite  of  worry,  distress,  perplexity,  or 
annoyance;  vexation. 

*'  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble/" 
Shitkesp,  :  Merchant  of  i'en>C'\  iii.  2. 

2.  That  which  gives  or  occasious  trouble, 
annoyance,  anxiety,  or  worrj- ;  a  source  of 
grief,  anxiety,  agitation,  or  perplexity. 

"  What  trouble  was  I  then  to  you?" 

Shak£tp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Pains,  labour,  exertion. 

"  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble." 

Shakesp.:  Jlacbeth,  iv.  1, 

IL  Afining:  A  difficulty  in  a  coal-mine, 
arising  from  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of 
sandstone  dividing  the  seam  into  two  por- 
tions ;  a  fault,  or  the  gradual  closing  in  of  the 
strata  above  and  below,  terminating  the  seam. 
The  latter  is  called  a  Nip. 

IT  (1)  To  get  into  trouble :  To  get  into  a 
difficulty  ;  to  be  detected  and  punished  for 
some  act.    (Colloq.) 

"Ue  nould  have  ffot  into  trouble  If  tbe  old  people 
hadn't  helped  him  out  of  it." — Ifaity  Telsgruph, 
Nov.  16,  1885. 

(2)  To  take  the  trmiUe :  To  be  at  the  pains 
of;  to  exert  one's  self;  to  put  one's  self  to 
inconvenience  in  order  to  do  something. 

*  troTible-house»  s.  A  disturber  of  the 
peace  or  harmony  of  a  house  or  family. 

*  trouble -mirtb,  s.  One  who  mars  or 
distmbs  enjoyment  or  mirth,  as  a  person  of 
morose  dispositiou  ;  a  spoil-sport. 

*  trouble-rest,  s.  A  disturber  of  rest  or 
quiet. 

*  trouble-State,  s.  A  disturber  of  the 
community. 

"  Those  fair  baits  those  trouble-stateg  still  use." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wan. 

troiib'-led    (led  as   eld),  pa.   "par.  &  a. 
ITrouble,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Agitated,  disturbed,  perplexed, 
annoyed,  worried. 

"The  aspect  of  tbe  whole  House  was  troubled  and 
gloouiy.  '—M^icauUiy  :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  xr. 


"troub'- led- ly  (led  as  eld),  adv.  [Eng. 
trouhltd :  -ly.]  In  a  troubled  or  confused 
manner;  confusedly. 

•  tro&b'-le-ness  (le  as  ol),  *  trob-ll-nes, 
*  tur-ble-ncs,  s.  [Kng.  trouble  ;  -)uss.]  The 
st;tte  or  condition  of  being  troubled ;  trouble, 
worry. 

"  In  your  gractouse  dayis  of  hertia  trobUtiei 
I  hod  nevir  knowk-ck'       ataucer :  Tale  (^  Beryn, 

troub'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  troubUe),  V. ;  -er.]  One 
who  troubles,  distui'bs,  afflicts,  or  molests ; 
a  disturber. 

■'  Tbe  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  called  a  i)e:iceful  grave." 

Wordaworth:  Excursion,  bit.  vll. 

trotib'-le-s6me  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  trouble; 
-sonu.] 

1.  Giving  or  causing  trouble,  worry,  anxiety, 
vexation,  inconvenience,  embarrassment,  or 
sorrow;  annoying,  vexatious,  tiresome,  harass- 
ing, wearisome,  irksome,  importunate. 

"Ha  wa«  a  man  that  bad  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
bim  ;  but  be  was  one  of  tho  moat  troublesome  pilgrims 
that  ever  I  met  with  in  ail  my  days."— Bunpan.'  Pil- 
grim'* Progress,  pt,  IL 

*  2.  Full  of  commotion  ;  tumultuous. 

"There  arose  in  the  ship  such  a  troublesome  dis- 
t\a\M.\i<^e-" — Backluyt :  royagea,  iL  ill, 

troub' -le-fl6ine-l^(le  as  el),  adv.    [Eng. 

troublesome.;  -ly.\     In  a  trnublesome  manner  ; 
so  as  to  cause  trouble  ;  vexatioiisly. 

"Though  men  will  not  he  so  troublesomely  critical 
as  to  correct  us  in  the  use  of  words." — Locke:  Btunan 
Cndertt..  bk,  llL.  cb,  x. 

troub'-le-s6me-ness  (le  as  el),  *  trow- 
ble-Som-IiesS,  s.  [Eng.  trou^lesojne  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  troublesome  ; 
vexatiousness,  irksomeness,  uneasiness,  im- 
portunity, 

"  But  Jeans  [wasl  offended  with  this  Importunltle 
and  troublesomnea.'  —Cdal :  JIatrfiew  xJt 

*  troub'- loiis,  •  troub -louse,  a.    [Eng. 

troubl(€) ;  -ous.] 

1.  Full  of  commotion ;  disturbed,  agitated, 
troubled. 

"  Wliere  three  swart  aiaters  of  the  weird  band 
Were  muttering  curses  to  the  troublous  wind." 
Cooper:  Tomb  of  Shakespeare, 

2.  Disturbing,  agitating,  troubling  ;  causing 
anxiety. 

"  My  troublaut  dream  this  uight  doth  make  me  sad." 
ahakesp.  :  2  Benru  VI.,  i,  & 

3.  Full  of  trouble  or  disorder ;  tumultuous, 
disorderly. 

•■  The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
In  troublous  times. ' — Daniel  ix.  25. 

4.  Restless,  agitated. 

"  His  flowing  tongue  and  troublous  spright.* 

Sfjenser:  F.  U-.  li-  iii.  *. 

*tro&b'-ly,  "trob-ly,  "trub-ly,  a.  [Eng, 
troubl(e);  -y.]    Troubled;  disturbed. 

"  ^ledle  with  mannis  lawe  that  is  trobly  water.**— 
Wydiffe:  Select  M"orA-«.  L  14, 

tr6ugli  (gh  as  f),  *  trogh,  *  troffe,  s.  [A,8. 
trog,  troh  =  h  trough  or  iiollow  vessel ;  cogn. 
^^'ith  Dut.  &  Icel.  trog ;  Dan,  trug  ;  Sw.  trag  ; 
Ger,  trog ;  M.  H.  Ger.  troc] 

1.  Ordiiuiry  Language : 

i.  A  vessel  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  gene- 
rally rather  long  and  not  very  deep,  open  at 
the  top,  and  used  for  holding  water,  fodder 
for  cattle,  or  the  like. 

"The  unthrifty  sone  .  .  .  was  compelled  to  come  to 
the  boggis  frojftf  for  hunger,"— yoye:  Expos,  of  Daniel, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  trough  in  shape, 
as  a  depression  between  two  ridges  or  be- 
tween two  waves  ;  a  basin-shaped  or  oblong- 
hollow. 

"  It  now  Imports  beneath  what  sign  thy  hoes 
The  deep  trough  sink,  and  ridge  alternate  raise." 
Qrainger :  Sugar  Cane,  L 

•  3.  A  kind  of  boat ;  a  canoe. 

"  Here  come  every  morning  at  the  break  of  day 
twentie  or  thirty  cauoHs  or  troughes  of  tbe  Indiana," — 
ITiukluyt :   Voyages,  iii,  454, 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  The  vat  or  pan  containing  water 
over  which  gas  is  distilled. 

2.  EledHcity: 

(1)  Tlie  tray  or  vat  containing  the  metallic 
solution  used  in  electroplating. 

(2)  The  array  of  cells  which  hold  the  solu- 
tions in  which  the  elements  are  placed,  if  in 
trough  form.     [Galvanic-battery.  ] 

3.  Metall. :  A  frame,  vat,  buddle,  or  rocker 
in  which  ores  or  slimes  are  washed  and  sorted 
in  water. 


trough-battery.  «.  A  compound  voltaio 
ball-  ry  m  which  tiie  cells  aro  connected  in 
one  trough. 

trough-gutter,  5. 

Build.:  A  gull'.r  in  the  form  of  a  trough 
jilaced  below  the  eaves  of  buildings. 

trough- shells,  s,  pi 

Zool.  :  The  family  Mactrida;  (q  \.\ 

*  troul,  V.  &  s.    [Troll.) 

tr^^fO,  •trounso,  r,(.  [O.  Fr.  troncke^ 
a  piece  of  titubt-r;  i-'r,  (roric  =  a  trunk  ;  try^n^on 
=  a  truncheon.)  To  punish  or  beat  severely  ; 
to  thrash,  to  flog,  to  castigate, 

"We  threatened  to  trounc-  bIm  roundly  whao  h* 
got  8ol>er.  — .b'cH&ner'i  Magazine.  July,  ibST,  p.  383. 

Tf  Now  only  used  colloquially,  but  formerly 
used  by  good  writers. 

"  The  Lord  trounied  Siaara  and  all  bis  cbaretteai"— 
^u-^e*  IV.  15.    (1551.) 

troupe,  8.  [Fr.]  A  troop,  a  company  ;  espe. 
cially  of  players  or  performers  :  as,  an  operatic 
troupe. 

trdus  de  Idnp  (5  &  p  silent),  e.  pi.    [Fr.,  lit. 
woif-holes  :  Iron  =a  bole,  and  loup  =  a  wolf.] 
Fortif. :   Rows  of  pits  in  the  shape  of  in- 
verted cones  with  a  pointed  stake  in  each ; 
intended  as  a  defence  against  cavalry. 

*  troii^e, '  trooze,  *  troTvse,  s.  [Fr,  trousses.] 

[Trou-sers,]    Breeches,  trousers. 

"Tbi'  leather  quilted  Jnck  aerves  under  his  sbtrt  ot 
mail,  iitu\  V}  cuver  liia  trouse  on  horseback."— <Sp«nwr < 
On  Ireland, 

*  trowed,  *trowzed,  a.  [Eng.  rroua(e); 
-ed.\    Wearing  trousers  or  breeches. 

"The  poor  trovid  Irish." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  22, 

troii'-^ered,  a.  [Eng.  (rous«r(s);  -ed.]  Wear- 
ing Irousers. 

"  A  weird  commencement,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
trousered  Jaue  Eyre  for  hera" — St.  James'$  Q<tzette, 
Oct,  4,  1886. 

tro^'-^er-ing,  s.  [Eng.  trouser{s) ;  -ing.} 
Cloth  lor  making  trousers. 

tr6ii'~f  erj,  tr6^'-:^er§.  s.  pi.  [For  trousses, 
from  Fr.  tro2tsses  =  trunk-hose,  breeches,  pL 
of  trousse  =  a  bundle,  a  case,  a  quiver,  from 
(roiw5er=  to  truss,  to  pack,  to  tuck  or  girt  in  ; 
Gael,  triubhas ;  Ir.  trudkais,  trius,  triiisan  = 
trousers.]  [Truss.]  A  garment  worn  by  men 
and  boys,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
and  each  leg  separately. 

"  Oold  w.-u  bis  sword,  and  warlilie  trowiers  laced 
With  thongs  of  gold,  bis  mauly  legs  embraced." 
Jiickle :  Luaiad,  IL 

%  Trousers,  in  their  present  form,  were  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  were  not  recognized 
as"  "dress  "  till  some  years  later.  The  Buke 
of  Wellington  was  refused  admission  to 
Almack's  in  181  ■!  because  he  wore  black  trou- 
sers instead  of  breeches  and  silk  stockings, 
and  Capt.  Gronow  met  with  a  similar  repulse 
!it  the  TuileripR  in  1816,  They  are  now  worn  uni- 
versally in  civilized  lamls,  tbe  breerbee  ha\ing 
disappeared  from  the  ordinary  male  costume. 

^troUsse,  s.  [Fr.]  Lopi^ings  from  grooving 
timber;  trash,  Tlie  word  is  still  used  in  thb 
midland  counties  to  denote  the  dead  branches 
worked  into  a  newly-made  hedge. 

"  Provided  that  they  be  laid  with  ,  .  ,  vine-cut tlon 
or  aucb  trou»se,  ao  that  they  he  half  a  foot  thick." — P. 
Holland:  Pliny. 

trousseau'  (eauns  6),  s.    [Fr,,  dimin.  from 
trousse  =  a  truss,  a  bundle.]     [Truss,] 
*1.  A  bundle,  (DeQuincey :  Spanish  Nun,  §5.) 
2.  The  clothes  and  general  outfit  of  a  bride. 

troiit,  s.  [A.S.  trulU  ;  Mid.  Eng.  troute,  trou'te  ; 
cogn.  with  Fr.  tntitc,  Lat.  trncia,  and  (pro- 
bably) Gr.  TpoJKTT]?  {troktes)  =  a  gnawer,  a  kind 
of  sea-fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  popular  name  for  the  ftslies  of 
the  group  Salmones  as  distinguished  from  the 
Salvelini,  or  Charr,  belonging  to  the  same 
family.  [Salmonid-b.]  Trout  are  found  in 
almust  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  tem- 
perate and  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Like  Salmon  tliey  are  excellent  food- 
Ilslics,  but  constantly  inlialiit  fresh  water. 
The  Oomnion  River  Trout  (Salmo  fario)  is 
widely  diUu^ed  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  abundant  in  the  British  Islands  and  tbe 
north  ot  Europe.  A  specimen  weighing  twenty- 


t)6il,  bo^;  pdUt,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thiu,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing* 
HSian,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -flon  -  zhun.    -cious»  -tious,  -sious  =  ahus,   -ble,  -dle^  fto.  =  bel,  d^L 
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troutful— truant 


nine  pounds  is  recorded,  but  such  a  size  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  trout  of  a  pound  or  a  pound 
and  a  half  in  weight  are  considered  fine  ttsh. 
The  head  and  eye  are  large  ;  general  furni 
symmetrical,  and  comparatively  stouter  tlian 
that  of  the  salmon  ;  Uiil  slightly  forked,  ex- 
cept in  old  tish  when  it  becomes  almost 
square;  teeth  numerous,  strung,  and  curved. 
Numerous  species  are  touud  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  of  which  the  Cummun 
Brook  Trout  or  Spt-ckled  Trout  {Halmo  fonla- 
nalis)  differs  considerably  frum  the  common 
trout  of  Europe.  It  U  abundant  in  the  streams 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  and  in 
Eastern  Canada,  and  grows  occasionally  ttt  a 
considerable  size,  one  weighing  10  lbs.  having 
been  taken.  Usually,  however,  it  is  much 
smaller.  This  trout  is  a  favorite  game  fish  iu 
the  East.  A  much  larger  species,  the  Lake 
Trout  (Salmo  cunjinis)  inhabits  the  d(^'i)th3  of 
the  great  lakes,  where  it  is  sometimes  cauglit 
of  60  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is  a  sluggish  fish, 
affording  poor  sport  to  the  angler,  and  its 
flesh  of  poor  quality.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  lake  trout,  the  largest  and  finest  in 
quality  being  the  Mackinaw  Trout  or  Namay- 
cush  {S.  amethystus  or  namai/cush)  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  Canadian  lakes. 
Another  large  species  is  the  Siskiwit  Trout 
(S.  siscoicet)  of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  lakes 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  occurs  the 
Red-bellied  Trout  {S.  erytlirogasler),  which  is 
sometimes  two  and  a-half  feet  long.  The 
Pacific  slope  has  its  own  peculiar  species,  the 
Oregon  Trout  (,S.  oregouensis),  v,-hich  closely 
resembles  the  common  trout  of  Europe,  and  is 
very  abundant.  In  Europe  the  Great  Lake 
Trout  [S.  ferox)  is  found  in  the  lakes  of 
Scandinavia  and  in  some  of  those  of  the 
British  islands.  The  trout  is  a  voracious 
fish,  and  devours  almost  any  kind  of  animal 
food.  It  is  active  in  pursuit  of  prey,  small 
trout  often  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water  to 
take  passing  flies,  and  its  avidity  to  take  the 
artificial  fly  and  its  active  play  afterwards 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  favorite  fish  of  the 
skilled  angler. 

trout-colored,  a.  White,  with  spots  of 
black,  bay,  or  sorrel:  as,  a  trout-colored 
horse. 

trout-streatu,  s.  A  stream  in  which 
trout  breed. 

•troftt'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  (row(; -y«3(0.]  Abound- 
ing in  trout. 

"Clear  and  fresh  rivulets  of  troutful  water."— 
Fuller:   Worthie*;  HanU. 

tr^t'-ing,  «.  [Eng.  trout;  -ing.]  Fishing 
for  trout. 

"The  February  troutlng  haa  not  been  very  gay  or 
profltable.'-Z'ieW.  Feb.  26,  16s7. 

troilt'-less,  a.  [Eng.  trout;  -lessJ]  Without 
a  trout  or  trout. 

"He  remained  troiUless.  whilst  I  was  cooetantly 
running  fish."— /ViAi/iff  OtuetCe,  Jan.  2o,  1886. 

tr^t'-let,  s.  [Eng.  trout;  dimin.  suit. -let.] 
A  small  or  little  trout. 

"Of  course  these  iiifnut  troutleti  bad  never  seen  a 
Special  Fish  Commlasioner  before." — Daily  Telegraph, 

Nov.  19.  igas. 

troiit'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  trout;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  trout ;  a  troutlet. 

*'  By  the  dark  pool  where  the  troulUng 
Qlaocea  from  bis  stuuy  bed." 

Bliickie :  Lays  of  Bighlandi,  p.  98. 

Trou-vere',  *Tr6u-veur',  s.  [Ft.  trouver  = 
to  find.]  A  name  given  to  the  ancient  poets 
of  Northern  France,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Troubadours  of  the  South.  Their  composi- 
tions are  more  of  an  epic  or  narrative  cha- 
racter,    tTBOllBADOCR.J 

tro'-ver,  s.  [O.  Fr.  trover  (Fr.  trouver)  =  to 
And.]    [Troubadour.] 

Law :  Properly,  the  finding  of  anything  ; 
hence— 

(1)  The  gaining  possession  of  any  goods, 
whether  by  finding  or  by  other  means. 

(2)  (See  extract.) 

"The  action  of  trover  and  coDversioii  was  in  Its 
origin  an  action  for  recovery  of  damages  against  sucti 
person  aa  had  found  anotber'a  goods,  and  refused  tu 
deliver  them  on  demand,  but  couveited  them  to  his 
own  uae ;  from  which  Ending  and  converting,  It  ia 
called  an  action  of  trover  and  conversion.  The  free- 
dom of  this  action  from  naeer  of  law,  and  the  le^s 
degree  of  certainty  requisite  in  describing  the  goods. 

fave  it  formerly  so  considerable  an  advantage  over 
he  action  of  detinue,  that  actions  of  trover  were  at 
length  permitted  to  be  brought  against  any  man.  who 
had  in  his  possession  by  any  means  whatsoever,  the 
personal  goods  of  anotner.  and  Bidd  tbeni  or  used  them 
■Without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  refused  to  deliver 


thera  when  demaudtd.  The  injury  lies  In  the  couver. 
siou  :  for  any  man  may  tjike  tlie  guods  of  another  Into 
bis  possession  if  be  tinds  them  ;  but  no  finder  iti 
allowed  to  actmire  a  pi-operty  thTfiu,  unless  the  owner 
be  for  ever  uiiknowu  :  and  therefore  ho  must  not  con. 
vert  them  to  his  own  use.  which  the  law  presunu-a 
him  to  do,  if  he  reiuses  to  restore  them  to  the  owner  : 
for  which  reason  such  refusal  alone  is  prinui  /•n-"- 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  CLmversion.  The  fjtct  of  tiK- 
finding,  or  trover,  (a  therefore  now  tuUilly  Immaterm! 
for  if  the  plaintiff  proves  that  the  goods  are  his  jiro 
petty,  and  that  the  defendant  had  them  in  his  posm's- 
aion.  it  is  sufficient.  But  a  conversion  must  bo  fully 
proved;  and  then  in  this  action  the  plaintiff  shall 
recover  damages,  equal  to  the  value  of  tue  thing  con- 
verted, but  not  the  thing  Itaelf,  which  nothing  will 
recover  but  an  action  of  detinue  or  replevin."— S/acA- 
Hone:  Comment.  :  hk.  iii.,  ch.  9. 

trow  (1),  s.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Trouoh 
(q.v.).J  A  boat  with  an  open  well  between  the 
bow  and  stern  portions,  used  in  spearing  lish. 

trow  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  The  same  as  Drow  (1) 
and  Troll  (2),  s. 

tV^Tt  *  trowe,  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  treowian, 
tn/wiaii,  treowan  =  to  have  trust  in,  from 
trioiva,  truwa  =  trust,  from  treowe  =  true 
(q.v.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  troiiwen  =  to  marry, 
from  trouw  =(s.)  trust,  (a.)  true  ;  Icel.  trua  = 
to  trow,  from  trier  =  true ;  Dan.  troe  —  to 
believe,  from  <ro  =  (s.)  truth,  (a.)  true  ;  Sw. 
tro  =  to  trow  ;  Ger.  traiien  =  to  trust,  to  marry, 
from  (reue  =  fidelity  ;  treu  =  true.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  think  to  be  true ;  to  believe, 
to  trust ;  to  think  or  suppose. 

"  Trowett  thou  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world  ?  "* 
Shakeip. :  2  Henry  VI.,  il.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  believe  to  be  true  ;  to  believe. 

"  Thiuk'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  1 " 

Scott :  Lady  <^  the  Lake.  iv.  10. 

^  /  trow,  or  simply  trow,  was  frequently 
added  to  questions,  and  was  expressive  of 
contemptuous  or  indignant  surprise,  or  nearly 
equal  to  /  wonrfer. 

"What  means  the  fool,   trowt'—Shahetp.  :   Much 
Ado.  iii.  4. 


*'  trow-an-dise* 


[Truandise.] 


•trowe,  v.i.  &  (.    [Trow,  v.] 

trtf^-eV  *tr6^-ell.  *tru-eU,  nruUe. 

s.  [Fr.  truelle,  from  Low  l>at.  truella  —  a 
trowel,  from  Lat.  tritlla  —  a  small  ladle,  a 
scoop,  a  trowel,  dimin.  of  trua  =  a.  stirring- 
spoon,  a  ladle.] 

1.  A  mason's  and  plasterer's  flat  triangular 
tool  for  spreading  and  dressing  mortar  and 
plaster,  and  for  cutting  bricks. 

"But,  alas,  most  mean  are  their  monuments,  made 
of  plaiater.  wrought  with  a  trowelL" —Fuller :  War. 
thiea :  Durham, 

2.  A  tool  like  a  small  scoop,  used  by  gar- 
deners iu  potting  plants,  ifcc. 

3.  Found.  :  A  tool  for  smoothing  the  loam 
in  moulding. 

^  To  lay  on  with  a  trowel :  To  spread  thickly, 
as  mortar  ;  hence,  to  flatter  grossly. 

"  Well  said  ;  that  was  t-aid  on  with  a  trowel.' — 
Shakesp. :  As  Tou  Like  It,  i.  2. 

trowel-bayonet,  s.  A  bayonet  resem- 
bling a  mason's  trowel,  used  as  a  weapon,  and 
as  a  light  intrenching-tool,  or  as  a  hatchet 
when  detached  from  the  rifle. 

tr6?^-el  (1),  v.t.  [Trowel,  s.J  To  dresa  or 
form  with  a  trowel. 

tr<J^-el  (2),  v.i.    [Troll,  v.] 

tro^lC§' -worth -ite,  s.  [Named  from 
Trowlesworthy  Tor,  in  Devonshire,  at  the 
aouth-weatern  angle  of  Dartmoor,  on  which, 
as  a  loose  boulder,  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Worth ; 
sufl".  -ite  (Mi?t.).] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  reddish 
orthoclase,  purple  fluor,  and  black  schorl,  in 
intimate  connection  with  quartz.  It  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  peculiar  alteration 
of  granite,  in  which  black  mica  has  been 
changed  into  tourmaline,  some  of  the  felspar 
has  been  replaced  by  schorl  and  quartz,  and 
the  original  quartz  constituents  by  fluor  spar. 
{Prof.  Boimey:  Proc.  Geol.  Soc,  No.  448,  p.  7.) 

triS^-jer^,  s.  pi.    [Trousers.] 

trox,  s.  [Gr.  Tptof  (trox),  genit.  Tpwyos  (trogos) 
=■  a  gnawer,  from  rptoyw  (trogo)  —  to  gnaw.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Troginae  (q.v.).    Three  species  are  British. 

tros-i'-tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  trox,  and  fluff. 
•ites  (Pakeout.).] 

Palfpont.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  akin  to  tlie 
recent  Trox,  with  one  species  from  the  Coal- 
measures. 


tr^.  troy -weight  (gh  silent),  *  trole- 
weight,  «.  [Named  after  a  weight  used  at 
the  fair  of  Troyes,  a  town  iu  France,  south- 
east of  Paris.)  A  weight  used  chiefly  in  the 
weighing  of  gold,  silver,  and  articles  of  jewel- 
lery. "The  pound  troy  contains  12  ounces, 
each  ounce  contains  20  pennyweights,  and 
each  pennyweight  24  grains.  Tlius  the  pound 
troy  contains  5,760  grains.  As  the  pound 
avoirdupois  contains  7,000  grains,  and  the 
ounce  437J  grains,  the  pound  Iroy  i.s  to  the 
pound  avoiidupois  as  144  is  to  175,  and  the 
ounce  troy  to  the  ounce  avoirdupois  as  192  is 
to  175. 

*  tru'-age  (age  as  ig),  •  treu-age,  5.  [True.] 

1.  A  pledge  of  truth  or  truce  given  on  pay- 
ment of  a  tax. 

2.  An  impost  or  tax. 

"  Grete  treuage  the!  toke  of  thlr  lond  here." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  T. 

3.  An  act  of  homage  or  honour. 

*  tru'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  *  treuw-ag-er,  s 

[Eng.  truag(e);  -er.]  One  wlio  pays  taxes  oi 
impost.    (Robert  de  Bruiiiu,  p.  46.) 

tru'-an-9y,  s.  [Eng.  trnai\{t);  -cy.]  The  act 
of  playing  truant ;  the  state  of  being  a  truant. 

"  He  was  further  addicted  to  truancy."— Scribner'g 
Magmme,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  36. 

*  tru'-and-ing,  s.  [Truant.]  The  act  of 
begging  under  false  pretences  ;  truandise, 

"  Than  may  he  go  a  begging  yerne 
Till  he  some  other  craft  can  lerne. 
Through  which  without  truandinp. 
He  may  in  trouth  hare  his  living. ' 

Jiomaunt  of  the  Roie. 

*  tru'-and-ise,  s.  [O.  Fr.l  A  begging  under 
false  pretences.    (Roniaunt  of  the  Rose.) 

tru'-ant,  *  trew-and,  *  tru-and,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.'trua7id=(s.)  a  beggar,  a  rogue,  a  lazy 
rasL'al,  (a.)  beggarly,  rascally,  from  Wei.  tru, 
(ruan.  =  wretchetl ;  (n(au=a  wretch;  Gael. 
truaghan  =  a  wretcb  ;  Bret,  truant  =  a  vaga- 
bond, a  beggar.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  truant ;  wilfully  alisent  from  a  proper  or 
appointed  place  ;  shirking  duty  ;  idle,  loiter- 
ing.   {Lit.  i&jig.) 

"  Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love." 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Iiles,  vl.  8. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  shirks  or  neglects  duty ;  an 
idler,  a  loiterer  ;  especially  a  child  who  stays 
away  from  school  without  leave. 

"A  timely  care  to  bring  the  truants  back." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  iv.  160, 

*  2.  A  lazy  vagabond. 

"All  thynges  at  this  day  falleth  at  Rome,  except 
all  nuely  these  ydell  trewandet,  leatours,  tumblers, 
plaiers,  fuglera.  and  such  other,  of  whom  there  is  inow 
and  to  in&uy." —Golden  Boke,  let,  12. 

^  To  play  truant,  To  play  the  truant:  To 
stay  away  from  school  without  leave. 

"  There  boyea  the  truant  play  and  leave  their  booke." 
Brotcne:  Briiannia^  Pattoralt,  t  X 

tmant-school,  s. 

Eng. :  A  certified  industrial  school  esta- 
blished under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
18t;6,  but  used  exclusively  for  children  who 
have  been  sent  thereto  by  a  inagistiate  under 
sect.  9  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1S76,  which  provides  that  if  either — 

(1)  The  parent  of  any  child  above  tlie  age  of   five 

gears,  who  ia  under  this  Act  prohibited  from  being 
iken  Into  full  time  employment,  habitually  and 
without  reasonable  excuse  neglects  to  provide  efficient 
elementary  instruction  for  his  child  ;  or, 

(2)  Any  child  is  found  habitually  wandering,  or  not 
under  jiroper  control,  or  in  the  commuy  of  roguea, 
vagabonds,  disoi-derly  perBOUS,  or  reputed  criminals  ; 

it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  local  authority, 
after  due  warning,  to  complain  to  a  magis- 
trate, who  may  order  the  child  to  attend 
some  certified  efficient  school  willing  to 
receive  him,  selected  by  the  parent  or  by  the 
court,  and  ia  case  of  non-compliance  to  order 
the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  day  indus- 
trial school,  or,  if  there  be  no  certified  day 
industrial  school,  then  to  a  certified  indus- 
trial schooL  Truant-schools,  of  which  there 
are  about  a  dozen  in  England,  are  not  recog- 
nized by  law  except  as  certificated  industrial 
schools,  from  which  they  only  differ  in  the 
character  of  their  inmates. 

"On  Saturday  afternoon  the  North  Loudon  Indus- 
trial  Truant-tcAcol  at  Walthamstow  whs  publicly 
opened  by  the  Enrl  of  Aberdeen.  The  school  has  been 
established  by  the  school  l)oards  of  Hornsey.  Totten- 
ham, and  Edmonton,  for  the  reception  of  persistent 
truant  boys  from  those  parishes.  It  is  the  first  school 
of  its  kind  erected  by  the  district  school  boards."— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  June  3o,  1884. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or«  wore,  wglf,  work^  who,  aon;  miite,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foM;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•tru-ant»  v.i.  &.  t.    [Truant,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  idle  away  time  ;  to  loiter  or  be  absent 
from  employment. 

"  'Tia  ilouble  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 
AuU  let  ber  rwul  it  in  thy  looks  at  boanl." 

aiiaketp.  :  Comedy  of  ETrort.,  ill.  3. 

2.  To  play  tho  truant. 

"  On  the  subject  of  corporiil  punishment  lor  truant- 
ing  ftud  the  subsequent  prosecution  o£  pareuta.'^ 
iJ-ii/tf  Telegraph.  Nov.  13.  1882. 

B.  Tram. :  To  waste  or  idle  away. 

"I  d«e  not  be  the  author  of  tnianting  Iho  time.'— 
FbTiL 

•  trii'-ant-lSr,  adv.  &.  a.    [Eng.  tmant;  -ly.) 

A,  As  udv.:  In  a  truaut  manner;  like  a 
truant. 

B.  .-15  ailj. :  Truant. 

"Trifling  Ulte  untiiut,'ht  boys  ftt  their  books,  with  a 
trunnfly  spirit.'— Bp.  Taylor:  Sermfms.  vol.  11..  ser.  6. 

tru- ant -ship,  s.  [Eng.  tniaiU  ;  -ship.] 
TliL-  state  or  condition  of  a  truant ;  neglect  of 
duty  or  employment ;  truancy. 

"If  the  child...  have  uaed  iio  truatitship.'— 
Aschanx:  Schole master. 

•  trub,  s.    [Lat.  tuber.]    A  truffle  (q.v.). 

•trub'-tail,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  elementdoubt- 
ful.J    A  short,  squat  woman. 

tirn9e,    •  treowes,    "  trewes,   *  triwes, 

•  truwys,  *  trws,  s.  [Properly  a  plural 
form  from  trew  =  a.  pledge  of  truth;  A.S. 
treowa,  tntwa  =&  compact,  faith,  from  treoiue 
=  true  (q.v.).] 

1.  Mil. :  The  suspension  of  arms  by  agree- 
ment of  the  ci>nimanders  of  the  opposing 
armies  ;  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities, 
for  negotiation  or  other  purpose ;  an  armistice. 

"  Loud  came  the  cry,  'The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  I" 
No  hope  or  iu  defence  or  truce," 

Scott :  Lord  (if  the  hies,  V.  31. 

2.  An  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  con- 
test ;  a  temporary  cessation,  alleviation,  or 
quiet. 

"  There  he  may  find 
Truce  to  hia  restlesa  thoughts,  and  entertaiu 
The  irksome  hours.  *  Milton:  P.  L.,  IL  526. 

If  (1)  Flag  of  truce: 

Mil. :  A  white  flag  displayed  as  an  invita- 
tion to  the  enemy  to  confer,  and  in  the  mean- 
time asa  notification  that  hostilitiea  shall  cease. 

(2)  Truce  of  God :  A  suspension  of  amis 
which  occasionally  took  place  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  introduced  in  a.d.  1040,  when 
the  Church  forbade  the  barons  to  make  any 
attack  on  each  other  between  sunset  on  Wed- 
nesday and  sunrise  on  the  following  Monday, 
or  upon  any  ecclesiastical  fast  or  feast-day. 
It  also  provided  that  no  man  was  to  molest  a 
labourer  working  in  the  fields,  or  to  lay  hands 
on  any  implement  of  husban<lry,  on  pain  of 
excommunication.     [Peace  of  God.) 

truce -breaker,  s.  One  who  violates  a 
truce,  compact,  covenant,  or  engagement. 

•  tru9e'-less,  a.     [Eng.  truce ;  -less.] 

1.  Without  truce  :  as,  a  trucde^  war. 

2.  Granting  or  holding  no  truce  ;  unforbear- 
ing,  relentless. 

"  Two  miuda  In  one,  and  each  a  trucelesi  guest," 
Brooke  :  Redemption. 

•tru9h'-inaix,  *  truohe-ment,  *  trudge- 
man,  s.     Lt>RAGOMAN.]    An  interpreter. 

"  Mlthrldatea  the  king  reigned  over  two  and  twentie 
natii'Ds  of  diverse  languages,  and  in  so  many  tongues 
gave  lawes  and  mltiistred  justice  unto  them,  without 
tTUchman."—F.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  vil.,  ch.  xxlv. 

•  tru-9i-da'-tion.  s.  [Lat  truddatiOj  from 
tr^icidaiiis,  pa.  par.  of  truddo  =  to  kill.]  The 
act  of  killing. 

truck  (1),  •  truk-ken,tJ.f.  &  (.  [Fr.  troquer 
=  to  truck,  to  barter,  to  exchange,  from  S]>.  & 
Port,  trocar  =  to  barter,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin  ;  O.  Fr.  troq  =  truck,  barter  ;  Fr.  troc; 
Sp.  trueco,  trueque  =  barter;  Port,  troco  = 
the  change  of  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver ;  troca 
=  barter.) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  exchange  commodities  ;  to 
barter  ;  to  traffic  by  exchange  or  barter. 

"  Found  some  Spaniards  who  lived  there  to  truck 
with  the  Indians  for  gold." — Datnpier:  Voyagea  (au. 
1681). 

B.  Trans. :  To  barter,  to  exchange,  to  give 
in  exchange. 

"  Having  truck'd  thy  soul,  brought  home  the  fee. 
To  tempt  the  poor  to  sell  himself  to  thee ." 

Cowper  :  Ei post ulat ion,  VIA, 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  tr\ick  and 
to  exchxmge^  see  Exchange. 


truck(2),  r.(.  [Truck  (2),  5.]  To  put  into  a 
truck  or  trucks  ;  to  convey  <tr  send  in  trucks 

"  The   facilitica  of  (ruf-king  canoes  by  nllway  Mi- 
good,  but  not  by  stejinier.  '—Field,  Fob.  19,  18B7. 

*  truck  (:j),  *  truk-kyn,  v.t.  [Sw.  triicka  ; 
Dan.  trykke  =  to  press,  squeeze  ;  Ger.  driicken.  | 
To  fold  or  gather  up  ;  to  tuck.  {Proifii'pt.  Parv.) 

truck  (I),  *  trucke,  s.    [Truck  (i),  i'.] 

1.  Exchange  of  commodities  ;  barter. 

"  No  commutation  or  trucke  to  be  maile  by  any  of 
the  petit  merehfiuts."— iTocA^wj/T  .-  Voyages,  i.  228. 

2.  Commodities  suitable  for  barter  or  small 
trade  ;  hence,  small  commodities  ;  specif.,  in 
the  United  States,  vegetables  raised  for 
market. 

3.  Traffic  ;  intercourse  ;  dealing  :  as,  I  have 
no  truck  witli  him.    (fiolU^q.  <£■  Slamj.) 

4.  The  practice  of  paying  wages  otherwise 
than  in  actual  coin,  whereby  the  employed  per- 
son was  sometimes  defrauded  of  part  of  the 
wage  he  had  contracted  to  receive  ;  or  of  wage- 
paying  at  long  intervals,  the  employer  making 
intermediate  advances  and  charging  very  high 
rates  of  intei'est.  Truck  is  a  very  ancient 
evil.  It  was  rampant  in  the  fifteentli  century, 
and  one  of  the  Norman-French  statutes,  4 
Edward  IV.,  c,  1,  s.  5,  states  that  *'  before  this 
time,  in  the  occui>ations  of  cloth-making, 
the  labourers  have  been  driven  to  take  a  great 
part  of  their  wages  iu  unprofitable  wares," 
and  the  employers  were,  by  that  act,  required 
to  pay  in  lawful  money,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture to  the  labourer  of  treble  wages.  There 
were  further  enactments  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  George  I.,  George  II.,  and 
George  III.;  but  these  were  all  partial  as  to 
trades,  and  failed  to  check  the  practice.  The 
Act  1  &  2  William  IV.,  c.  37  extended  the  law, 
and  prohibited  "the  payment  in  certain  trades 
of  wages  in  goods,  or  otherwise  than  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm."  The  number  of 
trades  were  largely  extended,  but  many  occu- 
pations were  omitted.  In  1S70  the  evils  of  the 
truck  system  were  forced  on  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature,  and  an  act  was  passed  au- 
thorising an  inquiry  by  commission  into  any 
offence  against  acts  prohibiting  the  truck 
system  which  had  occurred  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  Tlie  commission  appointed 
under  the  Truck  Commission  Act,  1870,  made 
two  reports— one,  in  1871,  on  England.  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  showing  very  gross  evils;  and 
the  other,  in  1872,  on  the  curious  barter  system 
prevalent  in  Shetland  and  otlier  parts  of 
Scotland  amongst  the  knitters,  fishermen,  and 
kelp-gatherers.  Similar  barter  practices  were 
said  to  prevail  in  parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
amongst  knitters.  No  efficient  legislation 
followed  this  commission,  except  as  to  the 
Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham  hosiery 
trade.  Mr.  Sheriff  Thoms,  Vice-Admiral  of 
Zetland,  persistently  but  unavailingly  pressed 
on  Parliament  and  the  public  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  knitters ;  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  until  the  autumn  of  1880,  when  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  was  directed  to 
report  upon  the  truck  system  in  Scotland. 
This  report,  made  in  January,  1887,  showed, 
amongst  other  glaring  evils,  that  the  system 
of  advances  and  poundage  was  ruinous  to  the 
men  ;  at  some  collieries  as  much  as  Is.  being 
charged  per  week  on  an  advance  of  10s.,  no 
advance  being  in  any  case  made  until  the 
wage  had  been  actually  earned.  By  50  & 
51  Victoria,  c.  46,  the  law  against  truck  and 
requiring  payment  of  wage  in  actual  coin  is 
extended  to  all  persons  within  the  Employers 
and  Workmen's  Act,  1875.  Wherever  ad- 
vances had  been  made  the  employer  is  for- 
bidden to  withhold  like  advance,  and  pro- 
hibited from  taking  interest  or  discount. 
Orders  given  for  goods  to  a  store  not  kept  by 
the  employer  are  made  as  illegal  as,  under 
the  principal  act,  if  supplied  by  the  employer. 
Any  condition,  direct  or  indirect,  as  to  where 
wage  should  be  spent,  was  prohibited,  and 
disniis.sal  for  dealing  or  not  dealing  made  un- 
lawful. The  truck  system  has  extended  to  the 
United  States,  and  "has  given  rise  to  much 
dissatisfaction  aumug  workiugmeu  and  to 
various  legislative  enactments  for  its  regula- 
tion or  suppression.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
large  manufacturing  cities,  but  in  emalKr 
towns  largely  built  up  around  a  single  manu- 
facturing establishment,  in  the  coal  regions  in 
connection  with  the  mines,  &c.  It  usuall}' 
takes  the  form  of  a  company  store,  at  which 
the  employes  are  expected  or  required  to  detd. 
and  where  they  are  often  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  the  ruling  rates  for  goods.  To  force  thijii 
to  do  this   in   some   caties   tokens  are   ie^n.-d 


in  place  of  monuy,  wliieli  are  only  taken  in 
the  company  8tnri?.  The  latter  priKCh*  ban 
lieeu  condemned  by  Act  of  Congress  an  an 
illetinl  issue  of  money,  but  the  trucking: 
Hyslem  ^till  continuei:^  in  various  ilie^^itiniate 
ways.  In  Canada  the  same  evil  is  felt,  the 
lumbermen  of  timt  country  and  the  flshennen 
of  Newfoundland  pruteetiug  strongly  against 
it.  Protests  have  alwi  come  from  tlie  working 
classes  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Socialists  of 
Germiiny,  showing  that  the  evil  in  question  is 
very  wide  spread, 

*  truck-man,  s.  One  who  barters  or 
trucks. 

\  truck-sbop,  s.    A  tommy-shop  (q.v,). 

truck -system,  s.    [Thuck  (ij,  s.,  4.] 

truck  (2),  s.    [Lat.  trockus ;  Gr,  rftoxo^  (trockos) 
=  a  runner,  a  wheel,  a  disc  ;  rpexw  {trecko)  = 
to  run.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  wooden  wheel,  not  bound  with 
iron  ;  a  cylinder. 

2.  A  low  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying 
goods  and  packages.  The  hand-truck  is  an 
ftlicient  vehicle  for  removing  single  packages 
of  considerable  weight ;  the  curved  bar  in 
front  being  placed  under  the  box,  for  instance, 
which  is  then  tipped  so  as  to  balance  back 
slightly  against  the  bed,  in  which  position  it 
is  transported  upon  a  pair  of  heavy  wheels  of 
small  diameter.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  certain  hand-carts  and  two-wheeled 
barrows. 

3.  A  waggon  with  a  low  bed,  for  moving 
heavy  packages. 

4.  A  low  platform  on  wheels  for  moving 
buildings,  heavy  stone  blocks,  safes,  &c. 

5.  (-P'.):  A  kind  of  game.     [Trucos.] 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  roller  at  the  foot  of  a  denick 
or  gin  by  which  the  position  of  the  hoisting- 
apparatus  may  be  shifted. 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  small  wooden  disc  at  the  extreme 
summit  of  a  mast.  It  may  contain  the  pulleys 
for  the  signal  halyards. 

(2)  A  circular  perforated  block  like  a  wooden 
thimble,  and  acting  as  a  fair-leader. 

3.  Ordn. :  A  small  solid  wheel  on  which  a 
certain  description  of  gun-carriage  is  based. 

4.  Eail.-engineeriTig  : 

(1)  An  open  waggon  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods. 

(2)  A  swivelling  carriage  with  four  or  six 
wheels  beneath  the  forward  part  of  a  locomo- 
tive, or  supporting  one  end  of  a  railway 
carriage. 

If  The  long-car  supported  on  swivelling- 
trucks  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
American  railway  rolling-stock. 

truck-jack,  s.  A  lifting-jack  suspended 
from  a  truck-axle  to  lift  logs  or  other  objects 
so  that  they  may  be  loaded  on  to  a  sled  or 
other  low-bodied  vehicle.  The  calipers  that 
embrace  the  log  are  hooked  to  the  catch  on 
the  end  of  the  ratchet-bar.  The  bar  is  raised 
by  the  lever,  and  is  dogged  by  the  attendant 
pawl. 

truck-man,  s.  A  driver  of  a  truck ;  a 
carman. 

*  truck'-age  (age  as  ig)  (1),  5.  [Eng.  trucl: 
(1),  V.  ;  -age.]  The  practice  of  trucking  or 
bartering  goods ;  truck. 

truck'-age  (age  as  ig)  (2),  s.  [Eng.  truck 
(2),  V.  ;  -age.]  Xlie  cartage  of  goods;  money 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  truck; 
freight. 

'*  truck'-er,  s.  [Eng.  truck  (I),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  trucks  or  barters ;  a  barterer,  a  trader. 

"  No  man  having  yet  driven  a  saving  bargain  with 
this  great  trucker  for  souls,  by  exchanging  giiilta,  or 
Uirtering  one  sin  for  another. ''—&»u(A  .■  Sermont,  voL 
vL,  ser.  9. 

truc'-kle,  s.    [Lat.  (rocft/m  =  a  little  wheel,  a 

imtley.] 

1.  A  small  wheel  or  castor. 

2.  A  truekle-bed  (q.v.). 

"  He  rouz'd  the  squire.  In  truckle  lolllog," 

Butler:  Budibraa.  \T..  11.  8Sk 

3.  The  same  as  Tbuckle-coeese  (q.v.). 

truckle-bed,  *troccle-bed,  *  trook- 
yll  bed, .'!.     Abed  running  on  castors,  and 


bSU,  b^ ;  p6^t,  J^l :  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Jio^  -jion  ^  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiiBk    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$l. 
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capable  of  being  puslieil  under  another ;  a 
trundle-bed.  It  was  formerly  generally  ap- 
propriated to  the  servant  or  attendant,  the 
master  or  mistress  occupying  the  principal 
bed. 

"  There^  hla  chamber,  his  house,  bis  caatle.  his 
■taudmg-bed,  and  IrwMe-bed.' —  ShaJtem. :  Merry 
Wives,  iv.  S. 

truckle-oheese,  s.  A  small  flat  cheese. 
{Vrov.) 

triic-kle,  r.i.  &  (.  [From  (nicA:/^  =  truckle- 
beii,  to  truckle  under,  having  reference  to  the 
old  truckle-bed  which  could  be  pushed  under 
another  larger  one ;  and  the  force  of  the 
phrase  being  in  the  fact  that  a  pupil  or  scholar 
slept  mider  his  tutor  on  a  truckle-bed.  {Skeat.)] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  yield  or  give  way  obsequi- 
ously to  the  will  of  another;  to  cringe;  to 
submit;  to  act  in  a  servile  manner.  (Some- 
times with  under,  generally  with  to.) 
"  I  caiiDot  trurkla  to  a  fool  of  state." 

Churchill :  Epit.  to  It',  ffoffarth. 

•  B,  TraTis. :  To  move  on  rollers  ;  to 
trundle. 

"  Ctmlw  without  hottomi  ware  truckled  from  the 
miildJe  to  one  end  of  the  room."— Jfod.  D Arblay. 

truc'-kler,  s.  [Eng.  triLclcKe),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
wiio  truckles  or  yielda  obsequiously  to  the 
will  of  another. 

triio'-kling,  a.  [Truckle,  -v.]  Given  to 
truckle  ;  cringing,  fawning,  slavish,  servile. 

tru'-odSy  8.  [Sp.]  A  game  somewhat  resem- 
bling billiards.     [Troco.] 

trTic'-u-len9e,  truo'-a-len-$^,  s,  [Lat. 
truculeiitia,     from     trucule'ntus  =   truculent 

(q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  truculent ; 
savageness  of  manner  ;  ferocity. 

"He  loves  not  tyranny :— the  truculency  of  the 
subject,  who  traoBacLs  this,  he  approves  uot.'  —  ira*er- 
Aoij^e  /  On  Fontescu  (1663).  p.  184, 

2.  Fierceness  of  countenance. 

truc'-n-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  truculentus 
=  cruel,  from  trux,  genit.  irucis  =  fierce,  wild, 
savage.] 

1.  Savage,  ferocious,  fierce,  barbarous. 

"  A  barbarous  Scytbia,  where  the  saTaKe  and  trucu- 
lent  inhabitaiita  transfer  themselves  from  place  to 
pl-ite  iu  w.'urgooa,  as  ILey  cau  find  pasture,  —./Jt/u.- 
2n  the  Creation, 

2.  Inspiring  terror ;  ferocious. 

"  The  treuibliiig  hoy  his  bretbreu's  handB, 
Their  truculent  aspects,  nnd  servile  bauds, 
Bebeld."  Sandyt:  Christ's  Passion,  p.  14. 

*  3.  Cruel,  destructive. 

"  Pestilential  BeminarieB,  according  to  their  gross- 
new  or  subtllity,  cause  more  or  less  truculent  plagues." 
— Barvey  :  On  the  Plague. 

truc'-u-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  truculent;  -ly.] 
In  a  truculent  manner;  fiercely,  ferociously, 
savagely,  destructively. 

trudge,  v.i.  [According  to  Skeat,  prop.  =  to 
walk  in  snow-shoes,  hence,  to  move  along 
with  a  heavy  step,  from  Sw.  dial,  trnga,  trioga, 
trudja ;  Norw.  truga,  true,  tryge,  trjug  ~  a 
snow-shoe ;  try^a,  tn/juga  =  to  provide  with 
snow-shoes;  Icel.  fftni^rt  =  a  snow-shoe.]  To 
travel  on  foot  with  more  or  less  labour  and 
fatigue  ;  to  walk  or  tramp  along  wearily  and 
heavily. 

"Not  one  of  them  waa  observed  to  atop  and  look 
towards  us,  hut  they  trudged  along,  to  all  appearance 
without  the  least  einotinn.  either  of  curiosity  or  aur- 
prise."— Coot .  PiisC  Voyage,  bk,  UL.  ch.  iL 

•  trudge-man,  s.    [Truchman.] 

true,  '  trewe,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  triowe,  trywe 
=  true ;  treow,  tryw  —  ttMih,  preservation  of 
a  compact;  cogn.  with  Dut.  /roww=  true, 
faithful;  frouw  =  fidelity  ;  Icel.  tryggr,  trur 
=  true;  Dan.  (ro  =  true,  truth;  Sw.  trogen 
=  true;  fro  =  fidelity ;  O.  H.  Get.  triuv/i  = 
true;  fn'Utt'a=fidelity ;  Ger.  (reH=true;  Goth. 
(n3^irs=:true;  triggvxi—&  covenant;  trmtan 
=  to  trow,  to  trust.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  Firm  or  steady  in  adhering  to  promises, 
compacts,  friends,  one's  superior,  or  the  like  ; 
not  fickle  or  inconstant ;  faithful,  loyal,  con- 
stant. 

"  Through  the  poor  captives  bosom  passed 
The  thought,  liut,  to  his  purpose  true. 
He  said  not,  though  he  siLrhed.  "Adieu  V 

Scott :  Lord  of  thv  /alet,  v.  25. 

2,  Honest ;  not  fraudulent ;  upright. 

"Rich  prey  makes  true  men  thieves." 

Shakesp. :  Venus  i  Adoitit,  734. 


3.  Free  from  falsehood  or  deceit ;  speaking 
truly,  not  falsely  ;  veraeious. 

"  Ho  that  seut  me  is  true."— JoAn  vlt  38. 

4.  Genuine,  pure,  real;  not  counterfeit, 
false,  or  pretended. 

•'  In  a  false  quarrel  there  Is  no  trut  Talour."— 
SAakrsp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  L 

o.  Conformable  to  fact ;  being  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  state  of  things ;  not  false  or 
erroneous. 
"AU  things  that  John  spake  were  true.' — John  x.  i\. 

6.  Conformable  to  reason  or  to  rules ;  exact, 
just,  accurate,  correct,  right. 

"  By  true  computation  of  the  time," 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  III.  6. 

7.  Conformable  to  law  and  justice ;  legi- 
timate, rightful. 

"  To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance." 

Shakesp, :  2  ffejtry  VI.,  1.  1. 

8.  Conformable  to  nature  ;  natural,  correct 

"  No  shape  eo  true,  no  truth  of  siwh  account" 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  €2, 

9.  Exact,  accurate  :  as,  His  aim  was  true. 
11.  Science :    Corresponding   to    a    certain 

type ;  possessing  certain  characteristics  in  a 
marked  degree.  Thus,  the  species  of  the  sub- 
family Turdinae  (which  contains  the  type- 
geniis,  Turdus)  are  called  True  Thrushes, 
while  the  name  Thrushes  is  applied  to  the 
family.  Used  in  an  analogous  sense  in  Patho- 
logy :  aa,  true  leprosy,  &c. 

B.  As  adv. :  Truly ;  in  conformity  with  the 
truth. 

"  It  Is  not  enough  to  epeab,  but  to  apeak  true." — 
Shaketp. :  Jfidsnm'ner  Night's  Dream,  v. 

^  True  is  often  used  elliptically  for  It  Is 
true. 

"  True,  I  have  married  her." 

ShaJcesp. :  Othello,  L  8. 

•  tme-anointed,  a.    Lawfully  anointed. 

•■  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king." 

Sltakesp. :  8  Uenry  »'/..  iil.  8. 

true-bill,  s. 

Law:  A  bill  of  indictment  endorsed  by  a 
grand  jury,  after  evidence,  as  cont-iining  a 
well-founded  accusation.  [Bill  of  Indict- 
ment.] 

true-blue,  a,  &  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person 
of  inflexible  honesty  and  fidelity  ;  said  to  be 
from  tlie  true  or  Coventry  blue,  "formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  unchanging  colour;  hence,  un- 
wavering, constant,  staunch,  loyal.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  true-blue  is  the  Tory  colour. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  person  of  inflexible  honesty 
or  fidelity  ;  specif.,  a  staunch  Presbyterian  op 
Wliig. 

*  true-derlvedt  «•  Ot  lawful  descent ; 
legitimate. 

"A  lineal  true-derived  couree." 

Shakesp. :  Jiichard  ITT.,  lit  T. 

''  true-devoted,  a.  Full  of  true  devo- 
tion and  honest  zeal. 

"  A  true-deooted  pUgrim," 
Shakesp. .   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  IL  7. 

•  true-disposing,  a.  Disposing  or  ar- 
ranging trulj  ;  making  provision  so  that 
truth  may  prevail. 

•■  0  upright.  Just,  and  true-disposing  God." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  IIL,  iv.  4. 

*  true  -  divining,  a.  Divining  truly  : 
giving  a  correct  forecast. 

"  To  prove  thon  host  a  true-divining  heart.' 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Androntcns,  ii,  4. 

"true -fixed,  a.  Steaddy,  firmly,  and 
immovably  fixed. 

"Whose  trut-fi^ted  naA  resting  quality." 

Shakesp, ;  Julius  Casar,  Ul.  1, 

tme-place,  s. 

Astron. :  The  place  which  a  heavenly  body 
would  occupy  if  its  apparent  place  were  cor- 
rected for  refraction,  parallax,  &c. 

*  true-telling,  a.    Veracious. 

•  true,  G.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Fr.  trous  = 
pigeon-holes;  ct  Trobnydaines.]   (See  etym.) 

•  true-table,  a.  A  bagatelle  or  billiard- 
table. 

"There  is  also  a  howling-place,  a  tavern,  and  a  true' 
table."— Evelyn :  Diary,  March  23,  1616. 

true,  v.t.  [True,  a.]  To  make  true,  exact, 
or  accurate :  as,  To  true  the  face  of  a  grind- 
stone. 

true- bom.  a.  [Eng.  (n/e,  and  horn.]  Of 
gi'nuine  and  legitimate  birth  ;  having  a  right 
by  birth  to  a  title. 

"Though  banished,  yet  a  (rnebom  Englishman." 
Shakesp. :  Hichard  I!.,  \.  a. 


true-bred,  a.     [Eng.  true,  and  bred.] 

1.  Of  a  genuine  or  right  breed  or  descent ; 
thoroughbred. 

"She's    a    beagle,    true-bred,' —Shakesp. :    Twelfth 
Night.  IL  8. 

2.  Of  genuine  breeding  or  education  :  as,  a 
true-bred  gentleman. 

*true'-£ast,  a,  [A.S.  tredwe-fest;  cf.  stead- 
fust.]    True,  sincere,  faithful,  loyal. 

"0  LroBtie  turtle,  truffnstetl  of  all  tma." 

Ballade  in  Com.  of  Our  Ladp. 

true'-beart-ed  (ea  aa  a),  a.    [Kng.  true, 

and   hearted.]     Of  a  laitliful,  honest,  or  loyal 
heart;  true,  loyal,  staunch,  sincere. 

"  I  ewe&r  he  Is  trueheirled." 

Shakesp. .-  Benry  VIII,,  v.  2. 

true'-heart-ed-ness  (ea  as  a),  s.  [Eng. 
truehcartcd;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  truehearted ;  fidelity,  honesty,  sincerity, 
loyalty. 

true' -love,  *tru-lufe.  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  true, 
and  love.] 

A.  As  substantuv : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  truly  loved  or  lo\ing ;  one  whose 
love  is  pledged  to  another ;  a  lover,  a  sweet- 
heart. 

2.  A  truelove  knot. 

"  Trowlt  with  trulufei  and  tranest  betwene." 

Anturs  of  Art'ier,  xxvilL        ' 

IL  Bot.  :  Herb  Truelove,  Paris  quadrifolia. 
[Herb-paris,  Paris,  1.] 

^  Prior,  who  consi<lersthat,  in  the  botanical 
sense  the  etym.  is  Dan.  trolovet  =  betrothed 
[True-love- KNOT.  1],  says  that  the  plant  is 
so  named  from  its  fourleaves  being  set  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  lovers  knot 

B.  As  adj.  :  Affectionate,  sincere. 

truelove-knot,  truelover's  knot,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  double  knot,  made 
with  two  bows  on  each  side  interlacing  each 
other,  and  with  two  ends  ;  an  emblem  of  in- 
terwoven aflection  or  engagement 

"Twenty odd-conceited  trtielove-knots." 

tihakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  it  7. 

%  AccordingtoPidmer  (Folk  Etymology,  s.v.% 
truelove  in  this  use  is  a  corruption  of  Dan. 
tro!ove=.  to  betroth  or  promise  {love),  fidelity 
((ro);  Icel.  ti^lo/a.    ' 

2.  Ento7n,  (Of  the  form  tme-lover's  knot): 
A  British  Xight-njoth,.(45)-o(ispor/)7ij/r£a,  about 
an  inch  in  expansion  of  wing.  The  fore  winga 
are  dull  dark-red,  with  blackish  lines  and 
streaks  and  whitish  spots;  hind  wings  pale 
grayish  brown.  Not  uncommon  on  lieaths,  the 
caterpillar,  which  is  reddish  orange,  feeding 
on  Calluna  vulgaris. 

true'ness,  *  treu-nesse,  *  trew-nesse, 
*  true-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  true:  -ncss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  true  ;  faithfulness, 
fidelity,  truth,  sincerity,  staunchness,  accu- 
racy, exactness,  correctness. 

"  The  trunesse  and  \isihilit!e  of  the  present  Roman 
church.' — Bp.  Ball:  The  lieconcHer.; 

*  true'-pen-ny,  s.  [Et>^n.  doubtful]  Gene- 
rally explained  as  an  honest  fellow. 

"  Say  St  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  triiepenntj  t 
Come  ou."  Shakesp. :  Bamlel,  1.  5. 

IT  In  Casaubon,  De  Quatitor  Linguis  Cow- 
mentatio,  pars  prior  (1050),  p.  302,  Truepenie 
is  defined  as  "  veteiat^ir  vafer,"  that  is,  a  sly, 
cunning  fellow,  an  old  soldier. 

tru'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tru(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  'A  truing- 
tuol  (q.v.). 

triiff  (1),  •trufife,  s.  [See  def.]  Turf  (a 
transposed  form  of  the  word  still  in  use  in 
Scotland  ;  cf.  thirst  and  thrist.) 

"  Xo  holy  truffe  was  left  to  hide  the  head." 

Davies  :  Humours;  Beaven  on  Earth,  p.  a. 

triiff  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  young 
salmon.     (Proi\) 

" has  forwarded  me  a  si^cimen  of  the  'wfalt« 

flsh '  of  the  Devonshire  D.irt  with  refei-euce  to  ei- 
aniiuiitg  whether  it  is  a  searliug  jie.-tt  or  young  of  ibe 
sea  trout,  aa  the  truffaie  locally  termed,  or  a  hybri±" 
—Field,  March  3,  1S86. 

truflt  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  steal.   (Scotch.) 

triif'-fle,  ttrub.  *  trubbe,  s.  [Fr.  tmfle ; 
Ital.  tartufoJa,  dimin.  of  tarlufo,  from  Lat, 
terrce  tuber,  Pliny's  name  for  the"  truffle.] 

Bot.,  dec. :  Any  subterranean  fungal  of  the 
orders  or  sub-orders  Hypogaei  and  Tuberacei 
(q.v.),  and  speciallv  of  the  genus  Tuber  (q.v.). 
The  greater  part  of  the  English  trufiles  belong 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6»  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  uinite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syriaju    »,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


truffled-  trumpet 
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to  the  species  Tnher  (estivum^  better  known 
aa  T.  cibarium.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  black  and  warty  externally,  and  bus 
the  flesh  variously  marbled.  It  occurs  in 
Great  Britain  in  beech  and  oak  woods  ;  it  is 
found  also  in  the  East  Indies  and  Japan,  some- 
times ten,  twelve,  or  more  inches  below  the 
ground,  sometimes  nearer  the  surface,  but 
witli  nothing  to  indicate  its  presence.  Hence 
dogs  are  trained  to  find  it  by  its  smelL  It  is 
eaten  boiled  or  stewed.  Another  English 
spfiies.  Tuber  moschatum,  has  a  musky  odour. 
The  French  truffle,  T.  melanosporum,  resembles 
the  English  species,  but  has  darker  spores. 
The  Piedmontese  truffle,  which  bears  a  higli 
reputation,  is  smooth  externally,  while  tlie 
flesli  is  white  tinged  with  pink.  Pigs,  in 
place  of  dogs,  are  used  to  find  these  species. 
The  African  truffle,  Terfezia  leoiiis,  is  abun- 
dant in  Algiers,  but  as  an  esculent  is  deemed 
inferior  to  the  English  truflle. 

•*  li-'ippy  the  gi-otto'd  hermit  with  hU  pulse. 
Who  waiita  no  truffies,  rich  ragouta— iior  Hiilae." 
Dr.  Warton:  Fashion. 

truflQe-dog,  5.  Any  dog  trained  to  find 
truffles  by  their  smell. 

"The  fntffie^og  Lb  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bad 
small-Bized  poodle,  and  is  never,  or  very  rarely,  met 
with  uuder  the  de.slgnntion  trujfte-doff.  Its  cultlva- 
tiou  is  due  to  the  exiateiice  of  truffles,  which  It  is  em- 
ployed to  discover  when  they  are  lyiuE  in  the  ground 
bv  the  help  o(  its  acute  nose."— T.  Shaw:  Baok  of  the 
Jiog,  p.  19T. 

truffle-worm,  s. 

Entom,  :  (See  extract), 

"The  truffle  Is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  many  in. 
sect^:  a  species  of  Leiodea  deposits  its  uva  In  it,  which 
In  the  pupastate  feed  upon  the  subaUnce  of  tbetruffl-:-; 
In  tbls  state  they  are  called  truffie-v}Qrms.'~Kn'j. 
Cyclop.,  a.  V.  Tuberacea. 

truf'-fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  tniffiie);  -ed.\ 
Furnished,  cooke'd,  or  stalled  with  truffles: 
as,  a  truffied  turkey. 

triig,  s.     [A  variant  of  trough  (q.v.).] 
1.  A  hod  for  mortar.    {Bailey.) 

*  2.  A  measure  of  wheat,  as  much  as  was 
carried  in  a  trough,  three  trugs  making  two 
bushels. 

3.  A  kind  of  wooden  vessel  for  carrying 
vegetables,  &c.    (Prov.) 

*  4.  A  concubine,  a  trull. 

•  trug'-ging,  a.    [Truo.]    (See  compound.) 

*  trugging-liouse,  s.  A  house  of  ill- 
fame  ;  a  brothel.     [Trl'o,  «.,  4.] 

trii  -ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [True,  v.i 

trulng-tool,  s.  A  device  for  truing  the 
face  of  a  grindstone,  or  any  otlier  surfi^ce  for 
which  it  may  be  adapted. 

trii'-iBli,  o.  [Eng.  iru(e);  -isft.]  Somewhat 
or  approximately  true. 

■'  Souething  that  seems  fruiaftand  newleh."— Onu- 
den  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  196. 

tru'-i^m.^.  [Eng.  ?ru(«);-isTO.]  An  undoubted 
or  self-evident  truth. 

**  It  has  become  almost  a  tniism.  and  needs  scarcely 
to  be  stated,  certainly  not  to  be  proved."— A'Ayi  Daoidt : 
Bibbert  Lectures  (ISSlJ,  p.  3. 

«  tru-is-mat'-lC,  a.  ['Eug.  tmism; 'Otic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  truisms ;  consisting  of 
truisms. 

•  trukke,  *  truk-kyn,  v.t.    [Truck  (3),  v.] 

*  trull,  •tnU,  s.  [Ger.  trolle,  trull€  =  a  trull. 
The  original  sense  was  a  merry  or  droll  com- 
janion  ;  O.  Dut.  drol  =  a  jester ;  Dan.  trold  ; 
Sw.  &  Icel.  troll  =  a  merry  elf.l    [Droll.] 

1.  A  lass,  a  girl,  a  wench. 

2.  A  low  strumpet ;  a  drab,  a  trollop. 

*'  To  make  the  world  dbtinguish  Julia's  son. 
From  the  vile  ottauriuu  of  a  trull,  who  nits 

Itti   tVis  t.-.iiri>    uia  II    " 


By  the  town  wall. 


Stepney  :  Jui<ena3,  TilL 


triill,  i'.^  [Acontract.  of  iruTidte.]  To  trundle, 
to  loll.    (Ptov.) 

•  trul-li-za'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  trtdlissatio,  from 
(r(i//isso  =  to  trowel,  from  (ru//a  =  a  trowel 
(q.v.).]  The  laying  of  coats  of  plaster  with 
a  troweU 

tru  -Ij^,  •  treu-ly,  •  treu-U.  *  trewe-ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  true;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  true  manner ;  sincerely,  faithfully, 
honestly,  loyally. 

"  We  have  always  trulv  aerred  you." 

Shitkesp. :  WUUer't  Tale,  11.  8. 

2.  In  accordance  with  that  which  is  true  ; 


in  accrdance  with  the  true  facts  or  state  of 
the  cat*. 

"  But  how  tf  they  wilt  not  believe  of  me 
Tluit  I  am  trull/  thine.'* 
Buti}/a,i :  PUgrim's  Progrets.  pt.  11.    (Introd.) 

3.  Exactly,  accurately,  precisely,  correctly, 
justly. 

"If  Plsanlo  have  mapped  It  truly." 

Sluikesp. :  Cmnbeline.  Iv.  1. 

4.  In  reality,  not  in  appearance  ;  indeed,  in 
truth. 

"  To  be  trull/  touched  with  love," 

Ahakctp. :  Much  Ado,  ill.  3. 

5.  According  to  law  and  right;  rightfully, 
legitimately. 

"  His  Innocent  Imhe  trutu  begotten." 

Sluikctp.  :   WitUers  Tale,  ill.  2. 

6.  According  to  nature  ;  naturally. 

"A  pa^'eant (?-u7i/  played.'" 

Shakesp. :  As  i'ou  Like  It.  III.  4. 

7.  Used  as  an  affirmation,  like  the  scriptural 
verily. 

"  Treidl,  treuU.  I  seye  to  tbee  for  we  apekeu  that  we 
wit*^n.  and  we  witnesseu  that  that  we  ban  t»eyn  :  and 
ye  taken  not  oure  witnessing."— ll'i/c/or*-'  •''>'•  iiL 

^  Truly  is  often  used  ironically  :  as,  A  fine 
deed,  truly  I 

trump  (1),   •trumpe  (I),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of 

triumph  (q.v.).J 

1.  Any  card  belonging  to  the  same  suit  as 
the  turn-up.  A  trump  can  take  any  card  of 
any  other  suit. 

"  Let  Spades  be  trumps/  «he  said,  and  trumps  they 
were."  Pope:  Jiape  v/  the  Lock,  ili.  iC. 

*2.  An  old  game  with  cards,  of  which  tlie 
modern  whist  is  an  imiirovement. 

"  A  poet'«ter  for  pliiyiug  at  cards,  and  devising  the 
game  called  triumph,  or  trump,  la  brought  before 
A\)oUo."—TranslaCi02i  of  Boccalini,  eh.  xiii. 

3.  A  good  fellow  ;  one  who  helps  in  time  of 
need,    (CoUoq.  or  slang.) 

"You're    right  ftbout  Lord  Howe  I   Lord   Howe's  a 
trump.'     E.  B.  Hrowning  :  Aurora  Leigh,  vili, 

*^  To  -put  to  one's  tnnnps :  To  reduce  to 
the  last  expedient,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion 
of  power  ;  to  reduce  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  Some  of  the  nobility  have  delivered  a  petition  to 
him  ;  what's  iut  I  know  not,  but  it  haa  put  him  to hts 
trumps:  he  has  taken  a  month's  time  to  answer  It." 
—Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Cupid's  Revenye,  iv. 

triimp  (2),  *troinpe,  *  trumpe  (2),  s.  [Fr. 
(roHijifi  =  a  trump  or  tnunpet,  prob.  by  instr- 
tiou  of  r  and  m,  from  Lat.  tuba  =a  tube,  a 
tmmpet;  cf.  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Prov.  trompa;  Ital. 
tromba  =  a  trumpet ;  Russ.  ti~uba  =  a  tube,  a 
trumpet;  Lith.  tr^uba  =  a  horn.] 

1.  A  trumpet  (q.v.V  (Now  only  used  in 
poetic  or  elevated  language.) 

"  Tby  sacred  song  la  like  the  trump  of  doom." 

Lonff/ellow:  Dant€, 

2.  A  Jew's  harp.    {Scotch.) 
1[  Tongite  of  the  trump : 

Lit. :  The  reed  of  a  Jew's  harp  by  which 
the  sound  is  produced  ;  hence,  fig.,  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  any  undertaking;  that  which 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  anything.  (Scotch.) 

triimp  (1),  v.t.  &  i.   [Trump  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  In  card-playing,  to  take  with  a 
trump;  to  playatrumjicard  on  in  order  tx)  win, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game. 

"  Z  has  shown  weakness  In  trumps  by  trumping  the 
Bpade,"—Pit!til,  Jan.  3,  188C, 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  play  a  trump  card  when 
another  suit  lias  been  led. 

*  trump  (2),    *trompe,    *  trumpe,   v.t 

[Trump  (2),  s.]     To   pliiy  upon  a  trump  or 
trumpet ;  to  blow  or  sound  a  trumpet. 

"  And  the  Brste  auiiffcll  trumpide  [clauxltl  and 
hail  was  maad." —  Wj/cliffe :  Apocatips  vili. 

triimp  (3),  v.t.  [Fr.  tromper  —  to  deceive  : 
orig.,  to  play  on  a  trump  or  trumpet,  wheme 
the  phrase  se  troi7iper  de  quelqn'uii  =  t^>  play 
with  any  one,  to  amuse  one's  self  at  another's 
expense  ;  Fr.  trompe  =  a  trump  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  To  trick  or  impose  upon  ;  to  deceive, 
to  cozen,  to  cheat. 

"  Fortune  .  .  . 
When  ahe  Is  pleased  to  trick  or  tromp  mankind." 
iieii  Joiuou  :  A'ew  Jnn.  1.  L 

*  2.  To  obtrude  or  impose  unfairly  or  falsely. 

"  Authors  have  been  trumped  upou  us.  Interpolated 
and  corrupted."  —Lalie:  bhort  *  Easy  Method  with 
tlie  Deists. 

^  To  trump  up :  To  devise  or  make  up 
falsely ;  to  concoct. 

"The  charges  .  .  .  had  been  trumped  up  «galni»t 
him  without  the  sllglitest  foundation."  —  Sveniug 
Standard.  Oct.  23,  1885. 

•triimp'-er,  •  tromp-our,  s.  [Eng.  tnnnp 
(■J),  v.;  -er.]  One  wlio  plays  upon  a  trump  ;  ;i 
trumpeter.     (Chaiicjir :  I-Unvcr  &  Leaf,  'J.tiTii.) 


trum  -per-S?»  s.ha.  [  Vr.  tromi>erie  =  a  craft, 
wile,  Iruud,  from  from/ier  :=  to  cheat,  to  d©" 
ceive.J    [Trl'mi'(»),  r.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  Deceit,  fiuud.  {HarringUm:  Orlando 
Furioso,  vii.) 

2.  Something  cnU-uIated  to  deceive  by  fialKO 
show;  something  externally  splendid  but  in- 
trinsically of  no  value;  worthless  Ilnery. 

"  The  trumpers/  In  my  houix^-,  go  hrlng  It  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  thcAo  thieves.' 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Iv. 

3.  Things  worn  out  and  of  no  value ;  useless 
matter ;  rubbish. 

'■  What  a  world  of  fopperies  thereare.  of  croiwe*,  of 
eaiiilles,  of  holy  water,  and  salt,  and  ceuBlngs :  Away 
wiihUieee  trumperies."— Up.  JLiH:  Sermon  at  Exeter, 
Aug.,  imi. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Trifling,  worthless,  useless  ;  nofe 
worth  notice. 

"  Through  the  gate  on  to  the  road,  over  the  tnimpav 
gap  sUiriug  you  full  in  the  ta.ce."— Field,  Dec.  26,  1885. 

triim'-pet,  s.     [Fr.  trompette;  dimin.  of  tromp* 
=  a  trump;  Sp.   trompeta ;    Ital.  iromhelta; 
Dut.    &  Dan.    trompet ;    Sw.  trumpet;  Ger. 
trompete.)    [Trump  ('2),  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  2.  A  trumpeter. 

"  He  wisely  desired  that  a  trumpet  might  be  flret 
sent  fora  pasa."— CVurendim.'  Civil  War. 

3.  One  who  praises  or  publishes  praise,  or 
is  the  instrument  of  propagating  it    {Colloq,) 

"  To  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtuea." 

Shuketp.  :  MmH  Ado,  T.  L 

4.  An  ear-trumpet  (q.v.). 

0.  A  speaking-trumpet  (q.v.), 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  metal  wind  instrument  of  bright  and 
penetrating  tone,  formed  of  a  single  tube  of 
brass  or  silver,  curved  into  a  con  venient 
shape,  with  a  mouthpiece  at  one  end,  the  other 
having  a  bell.  Its  part  is  usually  written  in 
the  key  of  c  with  the  treble  clef,  tliougU  by 
means  of  crooks  or  lengthening  pieces   the 


ORCHESTRAL  TRUMPET. 

'sounds  produced  may  be  in  various  keys.  The 
trumpet  required  for  a  piece  is  indicated  at 
the  commencement,  as  trumpet  Jn  b,  c,  d 
flat,  E,  F,  or  o.  The  modem  orchestral  or 
slide  trumpet  consists  of  a  tube  66^  inches  in 
length  and  tliree-eiyhts  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  twice  turned  or  curved,  thus  forminj; 


VALVE  TRUMPET. 

three  lengths  ;  the  first  and  third  lying  close 
together,  and  the  second  about  two  inches 
apart.  The  slide  is  connected  with  the  second 
curve.  It  is  a  double  tube,  five  inches  in 
length  on  each  side,  by  which  the  lengtli  of 
the  whole  instrument  can  be  extended.  Trum- 
pets with  pistons  or  valves  capable  of  jn-o- 
ducing  every  chromatic  sound  within  their 
compass  are  sometimes  used,  but  the  tone  is 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  true 
trumpet  tone. 

(2)  A  stop  of  an  organ  having  reed-pipes 
tuned  in  unison  with  the  open  diapason.  Tlie 
octave-trumpet  or  clarion  stop  is  an  octave 
higher. 

2.  Rail. :  The  flaring  mouth  of  a  railway- 
car  draw-head  which  directs  the  entering 
coupling-link. 

3.  Spinning : 

(1)  The  funnel  which  leads  a  sliver  to  the 
cylinders  of  a  drawing-machine,  or  which  col- 
lects a  number  of  combined  rovings,  and  leads 
them  to  condensing  cylinders. 

(2)  A  funnel-shaped  conductor  used  in  many 
forms  of  thread-machines  and  stop-motions  in 
knitting,  spinning,  and  doubling  machines. 

U  Feast  of  trumpets : 

Jewish  Antiq.  :  A  feast  on  the  first  day  ol 


b6il.  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  511111.  lienQh;  go.  gem;  tMn.  tliis;  sin.  a§;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist,    -ing. 
-dan, -tian  =  sh^kiL   -tion, -<ion  =  8liua; -tlon, -jioii  =  zliun.    -cions, -tlous, -sious  =  alius.   -We, -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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the  seventh  month  {Tisri),  which  was  to  be 
kept  as  "  a  sabbath,  a  memorial  of  blowing 
of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation."  No  servile 
work  was  to  be  done  in  it ;  but  an  offering  of 
fire  was  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiii. 
23-25).  It  preceded  by  ten  days  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (27).  In  Numbers  (xxix. 
1— 0),  details  ai-e  added  as  to  the  "  offering 
of  lire,"  whicli  was  to  include  a  burnt  offering, 
a  meat  off'ering,  and  a  sin  ott"ering.  The  first 
of  Tisri  was  New  Year's  Day  of  tlie  civil  year. 
It  is  still  observed  as  a  Jemsh  festival. 

trampet-«aU,  $.  a  call  by  sound  of 
trumpet. 

"  Then  loudly  rung  the  t-ntmpet-calt : 
Thuudered  the  canuou .f rom  the  wiiIl." 

ScoU  :  Mannion,  I.  81. 

*  trumpet-clangor,  s.  The  sound  of 
trumpets. 

•*■  There  roared  tDe  sea,  aiuI  trumpet-clangor  Bounds," 
Sfiakesp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  v.  b. 

tnunpet-fish,  s.    [Snipe-fish.] 
trumpet-flourish,  s.    A  trumpet-call. 

*■  For  abnlt  the  (miitpet-fiourhh  fell 
Upon  his  ear.  like  pasaiiiG  bell.' 

Scott :  bridal  of  Triermain,  U.  22. 

trumpet-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Any  plant  with  large  tubular  flowers  ; 
specially:  (1)  the  genus  Bignonia  (q.v.);  (2) 
the  genus  Tecoma  (q.v.). 

i  trumpet-fly,  s. 

Entoin.  :  The  Gray-fly  ((Estrus  ovis). 

trumpet-honeysuclde,  s. 

Bot. :  Caprifolhim  sempervirenSy  found  in  moiat 
groves  from  New  York  to  riorida.  The  flower 
tnimpet-shaped ;  scarlet  without,  yellow  within. 

trumpet-major,  s. 

Mil.:  A  head-trumpeter  in  a  band  or  regi- 
meut. 

trumpet-marine,  s. 

Music:  An  instrument  formed  of  a  trian- 
gular chest,  over  one  side  of  wliich  is  stretched 
a  thick  gut  .string,  passing  over  a  bridge 
slightly  uneven  on  its  feet,  one  side  being 
fastened  and  the  other  free.  When  the  string 
is  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  a  bow,  the 
rapid  impact  of  the  loose  foot  of  the  bridge 
on  tiie  belly  slightly  checks 
the  vibration  and  causes 
the  sound  to  resemble  that 
of  the  violin. 

trumpet-Shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Shaped 
like  a  trumpet. 

2.  Bot. :  Hollow  and  di- 
lated at  one  extremity  like 
the  end  of  a  trumpet,  as 
the  corolla  of  Caprifolium 
semper  virejis. 

trumpet-sheU,  s. 

ZooL :  Triton  i'ariegatua 
from  the  West  Indies,  Asia, 
and  the  South  Seas.  The 
shell,  which  is  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  is  white 
mottled  in  irregular  spiral 
Tow'f.  with  ruddy  brown 
and  yellow,  deepening  into 
chestnut  at  the  point ;  inte- 
rior white;  lip  with  smooth 
white  ridge  on  a  black  ground.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Australian  natives  and  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  as  a  trumpet.  To  fit  the 
shell  for  this  purpose  a  round  hole  is  bored 
at  the  side,  about  one-fourth  the  length  from 
the  tip,  and  a  loud  hoarse  sound  is  produced 
by  blowing  across  the  hole,  as  a  performer 
plays  the  flute.  While  blowing,  the  right  hand 
is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  shell. 

*  trumpet  -  tongued,  a.  Proclaiming 
loudly,  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet. 

"  So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
WiU  plead  like  aiiKels.  tnimpet-to7tfftted,  against 
The  deep  daninntion  of  his  taking  otT. " 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  i.  J. 

trumpet-tree,  trumpet-wood,  s. 

Bot.:  Cecropia peltata.     [Cecropia.] 
trumpet- weed,  s. 

Botany  : 

(1)  The  American  name  for  Eupatoriuvi 
pitrpureum.  It  has  a  purple  stem  five  or  six 
feet  high,  leaves  petiolate  by  fours  or  fives, 
and  purple  flowers.  Found  on  low  grounds 
in  the  United  States,  flowering  in  August  and 
September, 


(2)  The  name  givfin  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  a  lai^e  sea-weed,  Ecklonia  buccUialis, 
tlie  stems  of  which,  often  twenty  feet  long 
and  hollow  above,  are  used  by  native  lierds- 
men  as  trumpets  to  collect  the  cattle  toge- 
ther.   They  are  also  employed  as  siphons. 

trumpet-wood,  s.    [Trumpet-tree.] 

trum'-pet,  v.t.  &  i.    [Trumpet,  «.] 

A.  Tr(nisitive : 

1.  To  publish  by  sound  of  trumpet :  hence, 
to  blaze  or  noise  abroad  ;  to  proclaim. 

"  He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infaiuv.' 
Sfiakap.  :  Peridea,  i.  1. 

2.  To  praise  extravagantly. 

"  And  yet  their  oracle, 
Trumpet  it  as  they  will,  is  but  the  sjiine." 
Matthew  A  mold :  Empedocles  on  Etna,  1.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  loud,  ringing  sound 
like  a  trumpet.  (Used  especially  of  the  loud 
sound  made  by  an  elephant.) 

"  From  time  to  time  .  .  .  Jumbo  trumpeted  loudly 
and  made  vain  trials  of  his  weight  nud  strength 
aji^aiiist  the  sides  of  his  cage."— Dai/v  Telegraph,  Sept. 
17,  1833. 

triim'-pet-er,  *  trum-pet-ter,  s.    [Eng. 

trumpet ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  sounds  or  blows  a  trumpet. 

■■  Heralds  aiid  trumpeters  were  sent  to  summon  the 
Castle  in  form, ' — Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  noises 
anything  abroad  ;  one  who  denounces;  often 
now  one  who  publishes  the  praise  of  himself 
or  another. 

"  The  trumpetert  of  our  unlawful  inteiita." 

Shakesp.  :  AU't  Well,  Iv.  S. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.:  iMtris  hecateia,  one  of  the  most 
important  food-fishes  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. It  ranges  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds 
in  weight,  and  is  considered  by  the  colonists 
the  best  flavoured  of  any  of  the  fishes  of  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia. 
Large  numbers  are  smoked  and  sent  into  the 
interior. 

2.  Omith. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Psophia 
(q.v.).  They  are  South  American  birds, 
allied  to  the  Crane,  inhabiting  the  forests, 
frequenting  the  ground  in  search  of  grain  for 
food,  and  often  betraying  their  presence  by 
their  loud  call,  whence  both  their  popular 
and  scientific  names  are  derived.  The  best 
known  species,  Psophia  crepitans,  is  very 
beautiful.  The  breast  is  adorned  with  bril- 
liant changing  blue  and  purple  feathers,  with 
metallic  lustre  ;  head  and  neck  like  velvet; 
wings  and  back  gray,  and  belly  black.  They 
run  with  great  swiftness,  and  are  capable  of 
domestication,  attending  their  master  in  his 
walks  with  as  much  apparent  affection  as  his 
dog.  They  have  no  spurs,  but  such  is  their 
high  spirit  and  activity,  that  they  brow- 
beat every  dunghill  fowl  in  the  yard,  and 
force  the  Guinea  birds,  dogs,  and  turkeys  to 
own  their  superiority. 

trum'-pet-ing,  s.     [Trumpet.] 

Mining:  A  small  channel  cut  behind  the 
brickwork  of  the  shaft. 

t  triim'-pet-ry,  s.  [Eng.  tnmpet ;  -ry.]  Tlie 
sounding  or  sounds  of  a  trumpet ;  trumpets 
collectively. 

"  A  prodlgiuus  annual  pageant,  chariot  progress,  aud 
flourish  of  tnimpetrff.'  —  THackeraj/:  Jioundabout 
Papers,  v. 

*  trtimp'-like,  o.     [Eng.   tnimp  (2),  s.,  and 
like.]     Resembling  a  trump  or  trumpet. 
"  A  breast  of  brasse,  a  voyce 
Infract  and  trumplike."  Chapman. 

trun'-cal,  a.  [Lat.  tmncus  =  the  trunk  ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  trunk 
or  body. 

triin-car'-i-^  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
truiicus  =  maimed.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Buecinidfe, 
with  five  species,  from  sub-tropical  seas. 
Erected  for  species  of  Buccinum  with  a  trun- 
cated columella.     Fossil  in  the  Eocene. 

trun-cate',  v.t.  [Truncate,  a.]  To  shorten 
by  cutting  abruptly;  to  lop  ;  to  cut  short. 

trun-cate,  a.     [Lat.  truncatus,  pa.  par.  of 
trnnco  =  to  cut  ofl",   to  reduce   to  a  trunk 
trunnis  =  a  trunk,  a  stock.]    [Trunk.] 
1.  Ord.Ixing.:  Cut  short ;  truncated. 

"  The  centra  of  the  himbars  are  more  truncate."- 
Trans.  Amer.  Pkilos.  Society,  xiii.  I9S. 


2.  Bot.:   Terminating  very  abruptly,  a?  if  a 
piece  had  been  cut 
olf,   as  the  leaf  of 
theTulip-tree(q.v,), 

trun'-cat-ed,  pa. 

pur.   &,   a.      ]Tkun- 
cate,  1\] 

A,  As  pa.  par. : 
(See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
L    Ord.     Lang.  : 

Cut  off  short  or  ab- 
ruptly. TECKCATED  LKAF  OF 
"Those    who    wear  tulip-trks. 
any    thing   on     their 

heads,  resembled,  in  thla  respect,  our  friendt  at 
Nootka;  having  high  truncated  conic  oans,  made  ol 
straw,  aud  sometime*  of  wuod,  reiemlmug  a  seal'a 
bead  well  painted." — Cook;  Third  Vogage,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  V, 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Min.  {Of  a  crystal) :  Having  a  plane  sai^ 
face  where  a  solid  angle  might  theoretically 
have  been  erpected.  But  the  term  ti  unrated 
suggests  an  erroneous  idea;  the  solid  angle 
has  not  been  cut  otf ;  it  never  existed. 

2.  Zool. :  The  same  as  Decollated  (q.v.). 

truncated-cone  (or  pyramid),  s.  The 

portion  of  a  cone  or  pyramid  included   be- 
tween the  base  and  a  plane  oblique  to  the 
base  passed  be- 
tween   it    and 
the  vertex.  ;:■,;  _       ■    ,  .^ 

truncated- 
roof.  5. 

A  rch . :  A  roof 
with  a  nearly 
level  top  sur- 
face and  canted 
sides. 

truu-c^-tel- 

la,   s.     [Mod.    ,,| 

Lat.,  dim  in. 

from  tmncatvs  trlncated  roof. 

=   truncated       ilf.W.  Front  ttf  Cheltea  BospttaU 

(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Looping-snail ;  a  genus  of  Littorinid» 
(Woodward),  of  Aciculidffl  (Ta^e),  with  fifteen 
species  widely  distributed.  Operculum  shelly, 
with  erect  radiating  lamellae ;  aperture  of 
shell  ovate  ;  last  whorl  separate,  peristome 
continuous,  expanded.  Widely  distributed 
on  shores  and  seaweed  between  tide-marks, 
and  can  survive  many  weeks  out  of  water- 
They  walk  like  the  Geometric  caterpillars,  by 
contracting  the  space  between  their  lip  and 
foot.  They  are  found  semi-fossil,  along  with 
human  skeletons,  in  the  modern  limestone  of 
Guadaloupe.     (Woodward.) 

trun-ca'-tion,  5.    [Fr.  tromaiion,  from  Lat. 

iruncationem,  accus.  of  tmncatio,   from  tmn- 

aiius,  pa.  par.  of  trunco  =  to  truncate  (q.V-XJ 

1 1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  truncating,  or 

of  cutting  short ;  the  act  of  cutting  off". 

"  Pecreeing  Judgment  of  death  or  truncation  ot 
tDetahen.  —Prynne :  Huntley's  Breviale,  p,  48. 

2.  Crystall. :  A  term  used  to  signify  that 
clian;j;e  in  the  geometrical  form  of  a  crystal 
which  is  produced  by  the  cutting  ofl"  of  an 
an?le  or  edge,  so  as  to  leave  a  face  more  or 
less  large  in  place  of  the  edge  or  angle.  When 
the  face  thus  produced  does  not  make  equal 
angles  with  alt  the  contiguous  faces,  the  trun- 
cation is  said  to  be  oblique. 

^  Truncation  of  a  volcanic  cone :  [Cone,  i. 
IL  4]. 

trun-ca-ti-pen'-ncB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tntncatuM 
=  cut  short,  and  pi.  oi  penna  =  a  feather,  pi. 
=  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-division  of  the  family  Cara- 
bidae,  comprehending  those  which  have  the 
wing  cases  truncated  at  their  apex.  It  in- 
cludes many  sub-families,  one  of  the  most 
notable  being  the  Brachininse.  [Artillery- 
beetle.] 

trun^h,  s.  [O.  Fr.  tro7iche,  from  trme  —  a 
trunk  (q.v.).J    A  stake  or  small  post, 

triin'-Qhedn.  *  tron-chion,  *  tron-chon, 
^  tron-choun,  *  trun-chion,  s.    [o.  Fr. 

tronson,    tronchon  =  a  truncheon,    or   little 
trunk;  Fr.  trongon,   diinin.   from  (rone  =  a 
trunk,  stock,  or  stem.]    [Trunk.] 
*  L  A  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"  And  the  howis  grewen  out  of  stockis  or  tronchona 
and  the  tronchons  or  schaftis  grewen  out  of  the  roote. 
—Pecork.  iu  Watm-land  :    Works,  Xv  216. 


f&te,  f3,t,  fare,  amidst,  xrhat,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt* 
or,  wore,  wolf;  worlc,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 


truncheon— trunk 
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•  2.  Tlie  sliaft  of  a  broken  spear. 

"  Aud  the  aiwre  brake,  aud  the  troiichion  Btacke 
ityll  in  the  squires  ueoke.  who  was  with  that  stroke 
wouiided  to  dethe."— B«-n«r« .■  Froiuart;  Cronpch\ 
Toh  I.,  ch.  ccclxxiv. 

•  3.  A  shaft  of  a  spear  ;  a  pole. 

"  A  fniicied  iiiosa-trou|ier.  the  boy 
The  trujiche-irt  ot  a.  apo.ir  bestr-ide." 

A-ott :  lAiy  t\fthe  Last  Mimtrel,  i.  19. 

4.  A  short  staff;  a  club,  a  cudgel. 


"  Thy  hRiid  is  but  ft  finger  to  my  fist. 
Thy  leg  a  atick.  comr""'ed  witii  jthis  trunchton. 


iiy  fist, 
ttii  this 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  t'L,  Iv.  10. 

6.  A  baton  or  staff  of  authority. 

"  Atteiiditut  on  a  kiiig-at-anus, 
Whose  baiid  the  armorial  trurichrori  held. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  qiiL-lled." 

Scott  :  Mnrminn,  Iv.  6. 

6.  A  tree,  the  branches  of  which  have  been 
loppe'l  off  to  produce  rapid  growth. 

trun'-^heon,  v.t.  [Truncheon,  s.]  To  beat 
with  a  truncheon  or  stuff;  to  cudt,'el. 

"Au  captAiiia  were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon 
you  out,  for  taking  their  n.kmes  U]Km  you  before  you 
have  earned  th«m.  '^shtikesp.  :  2  Benry  IT.,  ii.  4. 

tr^n'-^heoned,  (I.  [Eng.  tnincheon,s.;  -erf.] 
Furnished  with  or  bearing  a  truncheon. 

•  trun-gheon-eer',  *  trun'-Qheon-er,  s. 
[Eng.  truwhfon ;  -n-r,  -er.]  One  who  bears  or 
is  armed  with  a  truncheon. 

"  When  I  might  Bee  from  far  some  forty  trunch^on- 
eert  draw  to  her  succour."— SftaA«p. .-  Henri/  VI It., 
V.  3. 

•  truncked,  a.  [Lat.  truncus  =  (a.)  maimed, 
mutilated,  (s.)  the  trunk  of  a  tree.]  Trun- 
cated ;  having  the  head  cut  off. 

"  The  truncked  beast  faat   bleeding  did   btm   fowly 
dight."  Spenser:  F.  Q..  II.  v.  4. 

trun'-dle.  *  tren-dle,  *  tren-del-yn, 
*  tryn-aeUj  v.i.  &  l    [Trundle,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors  : 
MS,  A  bed  trundles  under  another. 

2.  To  roll  or  bowl  along. 

"  Another  Bung  to  a  plat«,  which  he  kept  tntndling 
on  the  edges:  nothing  was  now  heard  but  singing."— 
Qoldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

*  3.  To  bowl,  flow,  or  run  along. 

"  In  the  four  first  it  la  heaved  up  by  several  spondees 
luteriuixed  with  proper  breathing  places,  and  at  last 
trundles  down  in  a  cuutlnued  line  of  dBiCtylB."—Addi- 
ton  :  Spectator. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  or  castors :  as, 
To  trundle  a  bed  or  gun-carriage. 

2.  To  cause  to  roll ;  to  roll  or  bowl  along. 

"  For  as  touching  the  cube,  he  subtmctetli  and  re- 
moveth  it  quite  away,  a»  they  do  who  play  at  nine 
boles,  and  who  trundle  little  round  etones,"— Z',  Sol- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  1,099. 

triin'-dle,  •  tren-del, "  tren-dyl,  *  tren- 
dyU,  *  trin-del,  •  trin~dle,  5.  &  a.   [A.S. 

treiidel,  try/ulel  =  a  circle  ;  O.  Fris.  trind, 
(ntnd  =  round  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  trind.  Prob. 
tliere  were  A.S.  verbs,  triiulan  =  to  roll  (pa.  t- 
trandj  pa.  par.  trumlen),  and  trendaii  =  to 
cause  to  roll.]    [Trend,  Tbendle.] 

A.  As  sjibstantive : 

1.  A  round  body,  a  little  wheel,  a  roller,  a 
eastor. 

2.  A  round  or  cylindrical  body. 

"Whether  they  have  not  removed  all  images,  candle- 
sticks, trindils,  or  rolls  of  wnx."—Crajtmer  :  Articles 
Hf  Visitation. 

3.  A  lantern-wheel  (q.v.), 

*  4.  A  trundle-bed  (q.v.). 

5.  A  small  carriage  with  low  wheels ;  a 
truck. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Shaped  like  a  trundle  or  wheel ; 
curled. 

"  Clapping  his  trindel  tail 
Betwixt  his  legs."     Benum.  A  FIH. :  Lovt'i  Cure,  ill.  3. 

*  trundle-bed,  s.  a  low  bed  on  small 
wheels,  trundled  under  another  in  the  day- 
time, and  at  night  drawn  out  for  a  servant  or 
children  to  sleep  on  ;  a  truckle-bed. 

"My  wife  and  I  on  the  high  bed  in  our  chamber, 
and  Wiliet  [the  maid]  iu  the  truivUe-bed,"—Pepys: 
iHary  11667). 

tnindle-head,  s. 

1.  iVa»(. .'  The  head  of  a  capstan  into  whose 
peripheral  sockets  the  capstan-bars  are  in- 
serted. The  trundle-head  is  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  handspike- 
socket  for  each  foot  of  its  periphery.  The 
length  of  the  bars  is  nearly  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  trundle-head,  say  from  eight 
to  fourteen  feet. 

2.  Gear. :  One  of  the  end  discs  of  a  trundle 
•r  lantern  wheel  (q.v.). 


trundle-shot,  s. 

Project. :  A  bar  of  iron,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  a 
ball  of  lead  near  each  end. 

trundle-tail,  s.  A  curled  tail ;  a  dog 
with  a  L-urled  tail. 

'•  Hound  or  simiilel,  bmche  or  lym. 
Or  luihtail  tike,  or  trundletuiL" 

Sftakesp. :  Lear,  lU.  6. 

trundle-wheel,  s.  Alantern-wheel(4.v.). 

trunk,  •  truncke.  •  trunke,  s.  [Fr.  tronc 
=  the  trunk,  stuck,  stem,  or  body  of  a  tree, 
a  trunk,  a  lieadless  body,  a  poor-man's  box  iu 
church,  from  Lat.  trtuioim,  accus.  of  truncus 
=  a  trunk,  stem,  trunk  of  the  body,  from 
(ntJicH5=  maimed,  mutilated  ;  O.  I^at.  troncus; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tronco.]  [Troncate,  Trun- 
cheon.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  woody  stem  of  trees,  as  of  the  oak, 
ash,  elm,  &c.  ;  that  part  of  the  plant  which, 
springing  immediately  from  the  earth,  rises  in 
a  vertical  direction  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  the  indi- 
vidual, sending  out  branches  whose  structure 
is  similar  to  that  of  itself;  the  stem  or  body 
of  a  tree  apart  from  its  roots  and  limbs ; 
stock,  stalk. 

2.  The  body  of  an  animal  apart  from  the 
limbs,  or  after  the  limbs  have  been  separated 
from  it. 

"  Wlio  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  sh:ikeu-" 

Wordsworth  .'  Excursion,  bk.  vi, 

3.  The  main  body  of  anything  considered 
relatively  to  its  ramifications  or  branches  :  as, 
the  truJik  of  an  artery,  the  tmnk  of  a  line  of 
railway. 

4.  The  proboscis  or  snout  of  an  elephant ; 
a  similar  or  analogous  organ  in  otlier  animals, 
as  tlie  proboscis  of  au  insect,  by  which  it  sucks 
up  the  blood  of  aninials  or  the  juice  of  vege- 
taV>les. 

Leviathan  that  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea." 

Jlilton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  416. 

5.  A  tube,  usually  of  wood,  to  convey  air, 
dust,  broken  matter,  grain,  &e.  :  as, 

(1)  An  air-trunk  to  a  mine  or  tunnel. 

(2)  A  dust-trunk  from  a  cotton-cleaner, 
smut-machine,  or  factory  floor. 

(3)  A  broken-material  trunk,  to  convey 
graded  coal  to  a  waggon  or  lieap,  broken 
quartz  from  a  mill  to  the  stampers.  Sac. 

(4)  A  grain-  or  flour-trunk  in  an  elevator  or 
mill,  up  whicli  the  said  articles  are  conveyed 
by  cups  on  a  travelling-band,  a  spiral  screw, 
or  an  air-blast,  or  down  which  they  pass  by 
gravity. 

*  6.  A  speaking-tube. 

*  7.  A  long  tube  through  which  peas,  pellets, 
&c.,  were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  breath  ; 
a  pea-shooter. 

"  He  shot  sugar-plums  at  them  out  of  a  trunk, 
which  they  were  to  pick  up," — Howell. 

*  8.  {PI.)  :  Trunk-hose  (q.v.). 

9.  A  box  or  chest,  usually  covered  with 
leather  or  its  substitute,  used  for  containing 
clothes,  &c.  ;  a  box  for  carrying  clothes,  &c., 
about  when  travelling. 

"  By  the  foresayde  _place  or  shryue,  where  the  holy 
martyra  bodyea  lay,  he  ordeyued  a  cheate,  or  tj-unkv  of 
clene  syluer,  to  tlieuteut  yet  all  auche  iuellys  aud  ryche 
gyftes  as  were  oflVyd  ts  the  holy  aeyntis.  shuld  therein 
be  kepte  to  the  vseof  the  mynstresof  the  same  place." 
— Fabyan:  CHronycle,  ch.  cxxxi. 

10.  A  box  in  which  certain  fish,  as  cod, 
plaice,  turbot,  eels,  &;c.,  are  sent  to  market. 
A  trunk  holds  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds 
of  flsh. 

11.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  Tlie  human  body  with  the  head 
and  limbs  omitted.  Its  axis  of  support  is 
the  vertebral  column,  its  framework  the  ribs, 
aud  its  most  iniportant  organs  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

2.  Bot.  :  In  the  sarae  sense  as  I.  1. 

3.  Arch.  :  The  shaft  or  body  of  a  column  ; 
the  part  between  the  base  and  capital.  (Some- 
times applied  to  the  dado  or  body  of  a  pedes- 
tal.) 

4.  FishiTig :  An  iron  hoop  with  a  bag  to 
catch  crustaceans. 

5.  Hydr. :  A  flume  or  penstock  (q.v.). 

6.  Mining  : 

(1)  A  flume. 

(2)  An  upcast  or  downcast  air-passage  in  a 
mine. 


(3)  The  box-tube  in  whiuh  attle  or  rubbish 
is  sent  out  of  tlie  mine. 

(4)  A  wooden  spout  for  water  or  the  pipe  of 
the  draining-pump. 

7.  Pneuimitics :  A  boxed  passage  for  air  to 
or  from  a  blast  apparatus  or  blowing-engine, 
in  snteltiug,  or  ventilation  of  mines  and  build- 
ings ;  au  air-shaft. 

8.  St^im:  A  tubular  piston-rod  used  to 
enable  the  connecting-rod  to  be  jointed  di- 
rectly to  the  piston  or  to  a  very  short  piston- 
rod,  so  as  to  save  room  in  marine  steam- 
engines.  The  width  of  the  trunk  must  be 
sufficient  to  give  room  for  the  lateral  motion 
of  the  connecting-rod. 

*  H  To  apeak  in  or  through  a  trunk :  To  speak 
through  a  tube. 

"  And  this  fellow  waits  ou  btm  now  tlirough  a  tube, 
iu  teunls-court  socks,  or  alippen  soled  with  wool ;  and 
they  speak  to  each  other  in  a  trunk.' — Bm  Jonson: 
Silent  Woman,  1.  1. 

^  Cunningham,  in  a  note  to  the  passage 
cited  above,  quotes  Montaigne  : 

"There  are  a  people  where  no  one  speaks  to  the  king 
except  hla  wife  and  children,  but  through  a  trunk.' 

trunk-back,  s. 

Zool. :  An  American  name  for  any  individual 
of  tlie  genus  Bjiliargis  (q.v.). 

"  Sea-turtlea  are  numerous  otT  the  coasts  of  Floridn. 
Trunk-backi,  or  Sphnrgis,  are  the  largest"— finmue! 
Oarman:  lieptilet  £  Batrachians  of  North  America, 
p.  iv, 

trunk-brace,  s.  The  guard  or  stay  which 
supports  a  lid  or  checks  its  backward  motion. 

*  trunk-breeches,  s.  pi.  The  same  as 
Tbdnk-hose  (q.v.). 

trunk  -  engine,  s.  A  form  of  steam- 
engine  designed  to  obtain  the  dire(^t  connection 
of  the  piston-rod  with  the  crank  without  the 
intervention  of  a  beam  or  oscillating  the  cylin- 
der. Attached  to  the  piston  is  a  tube,  or 
trunk,  which  is  packed  in  the  cylinder-heads, 
and  has  sufficient  interior  diameter  to  allow 
the  vibration  of  the  piston-rod  by  the  throw 
of  the  crank.  It  is  used  especially  for  marine 
and  propeller  engines. 

trunk-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Ostracion,  from  the  fact  that  the 
body  is  clothed  in  an  inflexible  armour  of 
hard  plates,  the  tail,  fins, 
and  gill  -  openings  pass- 
ing through  holes  in  this 
coat  of  mail. 

*  trunk-hose,  s.  pi. 

A  kind  of  short,  wide 
breeches,  gathered  in 
above  the  knees,  or  im- 
mediately under  them, 
and  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar 
cut,  as  French  (of  which 
there  were  two  kinds : 
one  wide,  the  other  close- 
htting),  Gallic  (reaching 
to  the  knee),  and  Vene- 
tian (coming  below  the 
knee).  They  were  worn 
during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
and  James  I. 

trunk-light,  s.  A  skylight,  sometimes 
at  tlie  upper  end  of  an  aperture  whose  curb 
or  lining  is  a  trunk  or  square  boxing. 

trunk-line,  s.  The  main  line  of  a  rail- 
way, canal,  or  the  like,  from  which  the  branch 
lines  diverge. 

"  Rumours  that  the  trunk-Hnet  had  agreed  to  a  new 
schedule  of  ra.tes."~ Daily  TelegraiJh,  April  8,  1S86. 

trunk-nail,  5.  A  nail  with  a  head  shaped 
lik''  tlie  segment  of  a  sphere,  so  as  to  make  a 
ruuinled  boss  when  driven.  Used  for  orna- 
menting trunks  and  coffins. 

trunk-roller,  s.  A  roller  joumalled  in  s 
plate  which  may  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
a  trunk  or  the  like. 

*  trunk-sleeve,  s.    A  large,  wide  sleeve. 

trunk -stay,  s.  The  same  as  Trunk- 
brace  (q.v.). 

trunk-turtle,  s. 

Zool. :  A  species  of  turtle,  Testudo  arcucUa. 

*  trunk  -  TTork.  s.  Concealed  work;  a 
secret  stratagem    [Trunk,  If.] 

"This  has  been  S'lme  stair-work,  some  trunk-vork, 
some  bebind'door  ^k oik."— Shaktu p.  :    Winter's  Tal4, 


TRUNK    HOSE. 


boU,  boj^ ;  po^t,  jtf^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ghin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =^  bel,  doL 
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trunk— trust 


trfinlc*  "■'■     [Lat.  tTunco  =  to  truncate (q.v.).] 
•  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  To  truncate,  to  maim,  to 
lop. 

"They  stood  as  trunkrd  and   poled  tree*. '"— ^o?in- 
i/Ud:  Conqiutti  q/  Ireland,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  Milling:  To  separate,  as  the  slimes  of 
ore,  into  heavier  or  metaUiferous  and  lighter 
or  worthless  portions. 

trunked,  a.    [Eng.  t-rnnJc,  s.  ;  -ed.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  a  trunk. 


2.  Her. :  A  term  api^Iied  to  a  tree  which  is 
borne  couped  of  all  its  branches  and  si'parated 
from  its  root.3 ;  also,  when  the  main  stem  of  a 
tree  is  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
branches,  it  is  said  to  be  trunked  of  such  a 
tincture. 

trun'-nel  (1),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  trundle  (q.v.),] 
A  round,  rolling  substance  ;  a  trundle. 

trun'-nel  (2),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  treenail  (q.v.).] 
A  treenad  ;  a  wooden  plug  or  piu. 

"The  carpenters  .  ,  .  found  many  of  the  tmnnels  so 
very  loose  ami  rotten,  aa  to  be  eaaily  drawn  out  with 
the  fingers."— foot;  Third  Voyage,  bit  vL,  ch.  iii. 

trun'-nion  (i  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  trognon  =  the 
stock,  stump,  or  trunk  of  a  branchless  tree ; 
dimin.  from  tron=.  a  piece  of  anything,  a  trunk, 
a  stem  ;  shortened  from  (roue  =  a  trunk  (q.v.); 
cf.  Italian  ironcone,  from  tTonco  =  R  trunk.] 

1 1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  general  terra  for  an  axis 
of  similar  character  to  II.  2. 

"  The  flukea  of  the  anchor  are  fixed  at  an  angle  of  54° 
with  the  sbauk,  nnd,  being  part  of  the  head,  are  at 
liberty  to  move  freely  on  the  tr-unnion  of  the  shank." 
— /V«W.  Aug.  27,  1887. 

II.  Teckiiically  : 

1,  Ordn. :  One  of  the  cylindrical  projections 
from  the  sides  of  a  cannon  or  moitar,  which 
rest  in  the  chiieks  of  the  carriage,  forming  sup- 
ports for  the  piece  and  an  axis  on  which  it 
turns  during  elevation  or  depression. 

2.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  Imllow  axes  on 
which  the  cylinder  of  an  oscillating  steam- 
engine  reciprocates,  and  through  which,  steam 
is  received  and  exhausted. 


truixnion-plate*  s. 

Ordti. :    A  plate  on  a  gun-carriage, 


Ord)i. :  A  piate  on  a  gun-carriage,  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  each  side-piece,  and 
goes  under  the  trunnion. 

trunnion-ring,  s.  A  ring  around  a  can- 
non, next  before  the  trunnions. 

trunnion-valve,  s.  A  valve  attached  to 
or  included  in  tlie  trunnions  of  an  oscillating- 
cylinder  steam-engine,  so  as  to  be  reciprocated 
by  the  motions  of  the  cylinder. 

triin'-nioned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Eng.  trunnion ; 
•ed.]  Provided  with  trunnions,  as  the  cylin- 
der of  an  oscillating  steam-engine. 

*  tru'-^lon,  s.  [Lat.  trusus,  pa.  par.  of  trudo 
=  to  push.]    The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting. 

"  The  operation  of  nature  ia  different  from  mechan. 
ism,  it  doing  not  its  work  by  trusion  or  pulsion."— 
Cudworth:  JnlcUecluat  System,  p.  156. 

truss,  *  trusse,  s.  &  a.  [Pr.  trousse  =  a  pack- 
age, a  bundle,  in  pi.  =  trousers  (q.v.)] 
[Truss,  v.] 

A.  -4s  suhstiuitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
*  1.  A  bundle,  a  package. 

■'Oaraunde  .  .  .  made  a  preat  trusse  of  herbys  or 
graaae,  wherein  he  wrapped  the  chi\de."  ~  Fabyan  : 
Chronycl^.  ch.  clxxxvi. 

2.  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw  tied  together. 
A  truss  of  hay  is  66  lbs.  of  old  or  60  lbs.  nf 
new  hay,  and  thirty-six  trusses  make  a  load. 
A  truss  of  straw  varies  in  weight  in  different- 
places. 

"  He  htnl  not  been  able  to  get  one  tniss  of  hay  for 
hts  hursea  without  going  five  or  six  iailes."~J/ae- 
Miday  :  Hist,  of  Ewj..  cb.  xii. 

3.  A  tuft  of  flowers  formed  at  the  top  of 
the  main  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  plants ;  an 
umbel. 

"  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are  home  in  tnisset 
without  any  undue  crowding.  —/>eU,  Oct.  3,  1885. 
11.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  An  ornamented  corbel,  serving 
to  support  an  entablature  or  balcony,  or  to 
conceal  the  ends  of  the  beams  which  really 
support  the  structure  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
frequently  made  of  galvanized  sheet  iron, 

2.  Carp. :  A  frame  to  which  rigidity  is  given 
by  staying  and  bracing,  so  that  its  figure  shall 
be  incapable  of  alteration  by  the  turning  of  the 
bars  about  their  joints.    The  simplest  frames 


are  of  wood,  and  of  few  paits.  More  imposing 
structures  are  more  complicated,  the  paits 
being  employed  in  re.sisting  exteiwion  or  com- 
pression. Composite  trusses  employ  both 
wood  and  iron  ;  in  fact,  few  of  any  import- 
ance are  destitute  of  bolts  and  tie-rods.  In 
the  simplest  form  of  a  truss  the  tie-beam  is 
suspended  by  the  king-post  from  the  apiix  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  rafters. 
In  the  more  complex  form  the  tie-beam  is  sus- 
pended by  the  queen-posts  from  two  points. 

3.  Naut. :  The  iron  hoop,  stirrup,  and  clasp 
by  which  the  middle  of  a  lower  yard  is 
secured  to  the  mast.  It  consists  of  a  hoop 
on  the  mast,  tightened  by  means  of  screws, 
whose  open  heads  engage  the  eyes  of  a  stirrup, 
which  is  swivelled  to  the  hoop  on  the  yard. 

i.  Skipbuild. :  A  short  piece  of  carved  work 
fitted  under  the  taffrail ;  chiefly  used  in  small 
ships. 

5.  S^trg. :  An  instrument  to  keep  hernia  re- 
duced, that  is,  to  retain  the  intestines  within 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  essential  feature  is 
a  spring  or  bandage  resting  on  a  pad,whicb  is 
kept  above  the  orifice  of  protrusion.  The  pad 
is  usually  kept  to  its  place  by  a  spring  which 
reaches  around  the  body  terminating  opposite 
to  the  ruptured  part.  The  spring  is  cushioned, 
and  sometimes  has  pads  to  give  it  bearing  on 
special  parts. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Round  and  thick. 

"The  tiger-cat  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  bull-dog, 
wltli  abiirt  legs  and  »  truss  body,  shaped  much  like  a 
ra^atiff." —Dampier :  Voyages,  au.  1676. 

truss-beam,  s. 

Build.:  An  iron  frame  serving  as  a  beam, 
girder,  or  summer.  A  wooden  beain  or  frame 
with  a  tie-rod  to  strengthen  it  against  deflec- 
tion. This  trussing  may  be  done  in  two  ways  : 
(1)  by  inserting  cast-iron  struts,  thus  placing 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  wood- 
work in  a  state  of  tension ;  (2)  by  wrought- 
iron  tension-rods,  which  take  the  whole  of 
the  tension,  whilst  the  timber  is  thrown  en- 
tirely into  compression. 

truss-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  which  de- 
pends for  its  stability  upon  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  truss.  Short  bridges  of 
this  class  may  be  formed  by  a  single  truss  ; 
larger  structures  are  composed  of  a  system  of 
trusses  or  bays  so  connected  that  the  spaces 
between  the  abutments  and  the  piers  may 
each  be  regarded  as  a  singta  compound  truss. 

truss-hoop,  s. 

1.  Cooper.  :  A  hoop  placed  around  a  barrel 
to  strain  the  staves  into  position,  bringing 
them  together  towards  the  chine,  and  leaving 
the  bulge  at  the  middle  portion. 

2.  Naut. :  A  hoop  round  a  yard  or  mast  to 
whicli  an  iron  truss  is  fixed. 

truss-piece,  $. 

Build.  :  A  piece  of  filling  between  compart- 
ments of  a  framed  truss. 

truss,  *  trusse,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  tmsser,  trosser 
(Fr.   trousser)  =  to   truss,  to   bind,  from  Lat. 
tortus,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist ;  Cf.  Ital. 
torciare  =to  twist,  wrap,  tie  fast.] 
I.  Ordinary   Language: 

1.  To  put  or  make  up  into  a  truss  or  bundle  ; 
to  pack  up.    (Frequently  followed  by  up.) 

"You  might  have  truss'd  him  aud  all  his  apparel, 
into  an  eel-akiii."— 5ftates/>. .-  2  Henry  U'.,  til.  2. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly;  to  seize  and 
carry  off  or  aloft.  (Said  especially  of  birds  of 
prey.) 

"  The  vigorous  hawk,  exerting  every  nerve;, 
Truss'd  in  mid-air  bears  di:>wn  her  captive  prey.' 
."iotnerville :  Field  Sporti. 

*  3.  To  tie  up. 

"Cleopatra  .  .  .  cast  out  certain  chains  and  ropes. 
In  which  Antoniua  was  truMed." — /forth:  Plutarch. 
p.  781. 

4.  To  hang.    (Frequently  with  up.) 

"  When  for  a  sheeiie  tlie  ignorant  are  trust." 

Whetstone:  Promos  £  Cassandra,  H. 

5.  To  adjust  and  fasten  the  clothes  of;  to 
draw  tight  and  tie  the  laces  of,  as  dress  ; 
hence,  specif.,  to  skewer,  to  make  fast,  as  the 
wings  of  a  fowl  to  the  body  for  cooking.  By 
extension,  to  truss  =  to  prepare  fur  cooking, 
disembowel,  &c. 

II.  Build.  :  To  furnish  with  a  truss  or 
trusses ;  to  suspend  or  support  by  a  truss. 

trussed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Truss,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  2}ar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^s  adj.  :  Provided  with  a  trusa  or 
trusses. 


trussed-beam,  s.  A  compound  beam 
composed  of  two  beams  secured  together  side 
by  side  with  a  trusa,  generally  of  iron,  be- 
tween them. 

trussed-roof,  s.  A  roof  in  which  the 
principal  rafters  and  tie-beam  are  framed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  truss. 

trus'-sel,  s.    [Trestle.] 

truss' -ing,  pr.  par.,  u..,  &  s.    [Truss,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :  (8e« 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
Build.:    The  timbers,  &c.,   which   form  a 

truss, 

•([  DiagoTial  trussing : 

Skipbuild.  :  A  particular  method  of  binding 
a  vessel  internally  by  means  of  a  series  of 
wooden  or  iron  braces  laid  diagonally  on  the 
framing  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

*  trussing-bed,  s.  A  bed,  of  the  Tudor 
times,  which  packed  into  a  chest  for  travel- 
ling. 

trussing-macMne,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  drawing  the  truss- 
hoops  upon  casks,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of 
the  staves  together  at  the  chines. 

trust,   *  trest,   *  trist,  *  trost,  *  tryst, 

*tryste,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  traust  =  trust,  pro- 
tection, firmness,  confidence  ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
trost  =  comfort,  coiTSolation  ;  Ger.  trost  =  con- 
solation, help,  protection;  Goth.  trausti  =  tL 
covenant.]    [Tryst.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  A  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind  on  the 
integrity,  veracity,  justice,  friend-ship,  power, 
protection,  or  the  like,  of  another;  a  firm  re- 
liance or  dependence  on  promises,  laws,  or 
principles  ;  confidence,  faith. 

"  Whoso  putteth  his  Crusc  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe." 
^Proverbs  xxix.  25. 

2.  Confident  opinion  or  expectation ;  as- 
sured anticipation ;  dependence  upon  some- 
thing future  or  contingent,  as  if  present  or 
actual ;  faith,  belief,  hope. 

"  His  trust  WHS,  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
£ipial  in  strength."  Milton:  P.  L.,  il  46. 

3.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

"  Moat  take  things  upon  tru^t,  and  misemploy  tbeii 
assent  liy  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates 
of  others.'  —iocfta. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  is  the  ground  of 
confidence  or  reliance  ;  a  person  or  thing  con- 
fided in  or  relied  on, 

5.  The  state  of  being  confided  in  or  relied  or 

"  Thou  Shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  tnist" 

Shakcap.  :  1  Benrjf  11'.,  iU.  2. 

6.  The  transfer  of  goods,  property,  &c.,  in 
confidence  of  or  reliance  on  future  payment; 
exchange  without  immediate  receipt  of  an 
equivalent ;  credit :  as.  To  sell  goods  on  trust. 

7.  The  state  of  being  entrusted  or  confided 
to  the  care  and  guard  of  another. 

"  His  seal'd  commission  left  in  trust  with  me." 
Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  t  i. 

*  8.  Care,  management,  charge. 

"  That  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust."— 1  Timothy 
vi.  20, 

9.  That  which  is  committed  or  entrusted  to 
one  ;  something  committed  to  ones  charge, 
care,  or  faith ;  a  charge  given  or  received  in 
confidence  ;  something  which  one  is  bound  in 
honour  and  duty  to  keep  inviolate. 

"  To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence." 

Milton:  Samson  Affonistei,  428. 

10.  Something  committed  to  one's  care,  for 
use  or  safe-keeping,  of  which  an  account  must 
be  rendered. 

"  Although  the  advantages  one  man  possessth  more 
than  another,  may  be  called  his  property  with  i-esnect 
to  other  men.  yet  with  respect  to  God,  tbey  are  only  a 
trust.  "Swi/t. 

*  11.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reliable 
or  trustworthy. 

"  A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  L  B. 

11.  Law: 

1.  A  confidence  reposed  by  one  person, 
called  the  truster,  or  celni  que  trust,  in  con- 
veying or  bequeathing  property  to  another 
(called  the  trustee),  that  the  latter  will  apply 
it  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party  (called  the 
cestui  que  trust  or  beneficiary),  or  to  some 
specified  purpose  or  purposes.  The  purposes 
of  a  trust  are  generally  indicated  in  the  in- 
strument, whether  deed"  or  will,  by  which  the 
disposition  is  made.     Trusts  are  divided  gene- 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  piEt.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  who,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <iu  -  kw. 
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rally  into  sinii>le  trusts  and  special  trusts, 
the  correspondiiig  terms  in  Scots  law  being 
proprietary  trusts  and  accessory  trusts.  Simpk 
trusts  are  those  In  wliicli  the  trustee  holds 
the  legjtl  estate  subject  to  the  duties  implied 
by  law.  Special  trusts  are  those  in  which 
the  trustee  has  some  special  purpose  to  ext- 
cute  or  carry  out.  Trusts  may  be  created  V)y 
the  voluntary  act  of  a  party,  or  by  the  opera- 
tiou  of  law.     [Use,  s.] 

2.  The  beneficial  interest  created  by  such  a 
transaction  ;  a  beneficial  interest  in  or  owner- 
ship of  real  or  personal  property,  unattended 
Willi  the  legal  or  possessory  ownership  thereof. 

B.  ^s  adjective : 

*  1.  Trusty,  faithful,  loyal,  true. 

'*  The  erie  vnto  the  kyiig  bare  hini  sithen  so  wele. 
&  lii3  aonnea  bothe  tiUe  him  wnr  trosC  ftia  Btete." 
Kobert  lie  Bmtnnc,  p.  60. 

2.  Held  in  trust :  as,  t-nist  money,  triist 
property. 

U  F.ir  the  difference  between  tr-ust  and 
hdief,  see  Belief. 

Ill*  Comm.:  A  combination  of  manufac- 
tnrers  or  others  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  monopoly  of  some  article,  or  of  controlling 
its  pr<,'duclion  and  selling  price. 

trust-deed,  s. 

Civil  Law :  A  deed  or  disposition  which 
conveys  property  not  for  the'beliouf  of  the 
disponee,  but  for  other  purposes  pointed  out 
in  the  deed,  as  a  deed  by  a  debtor  conveying 
property  to  a  trustee  for  paymentof  his  debts. 

trust  ~  estate,  s.  An  estate  under  the 
management  of  a  trustee  or  trustees. 

trust,  '  trelst,  *  trist.  "  triste,  *  troste, 
*  trust-en,  *  tryst,  v.t.  &  i.    [Trust,  s.\ 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  trust  or  confidence  in;  to  rely 
upon  ;  to  depend  upon  ;  to  confide  in. 

"  But  though  they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might 
be  used  aud  tliey  might  be  uaetul." — Maeaui<tj/  :  Biat. 
Eng,.  cli.  xxiL 

2.  To  believe,  to  credit. 

"  Trust  me,  I  waa  going  to  your  house." — Shakatp.  ■ 
Merry  Wivei  of  Windsor,  ii,  1. 

3.  To  put  trust  or  confidence  in  with  regard 
to  the  care  or  charge  of  something  ;  to  show 
confidence  in  by  entrusting  with  something. 
(Followed  by  iinlh.) 

"  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter."— 
Shakes/'. :  Jfffrry  Wives  of  Wiiuisor,  ii.  2, 

4.  To  commit  or  entrust  to  one's  care  or 
charge  ;  to  entrust. 

5.  To  leave  to  one's  self  or  to  itself  without 
fear  of  consequences  ;  to  allow  to  be  exposed. 

"  Fooled  and  beguiled :  b^  him  thou,  I  by  thee. 
To  trust  thee  from  my  side." 

JUilton:  P.  L..  x.  891. 

6.  To  give  credit  to  ;  to  sell  upon  credit  to, 
or  in  confidence  of  future  payment  from  :  as, 
To  tritst  a  customer  for  goods. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  trust  or  confidence ;  to  he  in- 
spired with  confidence  or  reliance  ;  to  depend, 
to  rely. 

2.  To  be  credulous  or  trusting ;  to  confide 
or  believe  readily. 

3.  To  be  confident ;  to  feel  sure  ;  to  expect 
confidently.    (Followed  by  a  clause.) 

*'  I  trust  ere  Ion?  to  choke  thee." 

Shnkesp. :  1  Benry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

4.  To  practise  giving  credit ;  to  sell  goods 
on  credit. 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  trust  and 
to  confide,  see  Confide. 

%  (1)  To  trust  in :  To  confide ;  to  place 
trust  or  confidence  in. 

"  Trust  in  the  Lord,  find  do  good."— Pialm  xxxvli.  3. 

(2)  To  trust  to :  To  depend  on  ;  to  rely  on. 

"  The  men  of  Israel . . .  ti-usted  to  the  Here  in  wait.' 
— Judge*  XX.  86. 

triis-tee',  s.    [Eng.  trust ;  -ee.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  holds  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  other  property,  upon  the  trust  and 
confidence  that  he  will  apply  tlie  same  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  ju-e  entitled,  according  to 
an  expressed  intention,  eitlier  by  the  parties 
themselves,  or  by  the  deed,  will,  settlement, 
or  arrangement  of  another. 

2,  Amcr.  Law:  A  person  in  whose  hands 
the  efiects  of  another  are  attached  in  a  trustee 
process— tliat  is,  a  process  by  which  a  creditnr 
may  attaeli  goods,  efil"ects,  and  credits  belong- 
ing to  or  due  to  his  debtor,  when  in  the  hands 


of  a  third  person  ;  equivalent  to  the  process 
known  in  English  law  as  foreign  attachment, 
K  Trustee  of  a  bantrupt's  estate ;  The  same 
as  Assignee  in  bankruptqf. 

trus- tee' -ship,  s,  [Eng.  trustee;  -ship.]  The 
olUcc,  pusition,  or  functions  of  a  trustee. 

trust'-er,  s.    (Eng.  trust,  v.;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  trusts  orgives  credit;  a  creditor. 

2.  One  who  trusts  in  anything  as  true ;  a 
believer. 

"  Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violeuoe. 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself."  Shakrsp. :  ffamht,  1.  Z 

II.  Scots  Law :  One  who  grants  a  trust-deed  ; 
tlic  coirelative  of  trustee  (q.v.). 

trust'-ful,  o.     [Eng.  trvst;  -/ui(0.] 
1.  Full  of  trust;  tru.sting. 
•2.  Worthy  of  trust ;  trusty;  trustworthy. 

* trust'-ful-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  trustful;  -ly.]  In 
a  trustful  iiKinner. 

* trust'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  trustful;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  st.ite  of  being  trustful ;  faith- 
fulness, trustiness. 

"  Hugh,  It  iB  true,  has  shown  bitoaelf  wanting  in  a 
generous  trustfulness."— Pail  Mall  Gazette.  July  3, 
1884. 

* triis'-ti-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  trusty;  -ly.]  In  a 
trusty  manner ;  faithfully,  honestly  ;  with 
fidelity. 

trils'-ti-ness,  *trus-ti-nesse,  *trus-ty- 

ues,  s.  [Eng.  trusty ;  -ntss.\  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  trusty  or  trustworthy  ;  fidelity, 
faitlifulness,  honesty. 


with  greiitter  thiugea,  and  wyll  make  hym  reweler 
ouer  all  his  goodes.'  -Udal:  Atattlietoxx'w. 

trust'-ing,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [Trust,  v.] 

"trust'-ing-ly,  adf,  [Eug.  trusting  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  trusting  manner;  with  ti'ust  or  implicit 
confidence. 

"  Hervey  came  hither  for  the  draughts  in  which 
weakness  trustingly  souglit  strength." — Daily  Tele- 
graph. Sept.  1,  1BB5. 

*  triist'-less,  *  trust-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  trust ; 
-less.]  Not  worthy  of  trust ;  not  to  be  relied 
or  depended  on  ;  unreliable,  faithless. 

"  The  mouse  which  once  hath  broken  out  of  trappe. 
Is  aUdome  tyaed  with  the  trustfesse  Ijayte." 

Oascoi'jne  :  To  the  satne  Oenlleiooman, 

*  trfist'-less-neSS.  s.  [Eng.  trustless  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  trustless  ;  un- 
worthiness  of  trust. 

trust'-wor-thi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tmstwortJiii ; 
■ness.]  The 'quality  or  state  of  being  trust- 
worthy, or  deserving  of  confidence. 

trust'-w6r-thy,  a.  [Eng.  trust,  and  worthy.] 
Deserving  ot"  trust  or  confidence  ;  that  may 
be  trusted  or  relied  on  ;  trusty. 

triis'-ty,  *trU8-tie,  a.     [Eng.  trust;  -y.] 

1.  That  may  be  safely  trusted  or  relied 
upon  ;  justly  deserving  of  trust  or  confidence  ; 
trustworthy,  reliable. 

"  Use  careful  watch,  ohooae  trusty  Bentinels." 

Shakes/).  :  liichiird  III.,  v.  8. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail  a  person  in  time  of 
need  ;  strong. 

"  In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 
When  I  do  exei-cise,"        Cotoper  :  John  GfJpin. 

*  3.  Involving  trust  or  resjionsiliility. 

"  Some  great  and  trusti/  business," 
Shakesp. .-  All's  Wefl  that  Ends  Well.  iil.  6, 

^  For  the  difference  between  trusty  and 
faithful,  see  Faithful, 

truth,  *  treuth,  •  treutlie,  •  trouth, 
trouthe,  ;;.     [A.S.  treowdhu,  from  treowe — 

true  {,q.v.);   leel.  tryggdh.     'Truth  and  troth 
are  doublets.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tme ;  true- 
ness  ;  as — 

(1)  Conformity  to  facts  or  reality,  as  of 
statements  to  facts,  woixls  to  tliouglits, 
motives  or  actions  to  professions  ;  exact  ac- 
cordance with  what  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be. 

"Thoae  proiiositions  aie  true,  which  express  things 
as  they  are  :  in-,  truth  ia  the  conformity  of  those  words 
or  aigiia.  by  which  things  are  expreat.  to  the  things 
themselves."—  Wollastou:  lleligion  of  Nature,  %  1. 

(2)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  made  or 
constructed  true  or  exact ;  exact  adherence 
to  a  model  ;  accuracy  of  adjustment ;  exact- 
ness. 


(3)  In  the  fine  arts,  the  proper  and  correct 
representation  of  any  object  in  nature,  or  of 
whatever  subject  may  be  under  treatment. 

*■  Truth  li  the  highest  quality  In  nxi."—FnirholL 

(4)  Habitual  disposition  to  speak  only  what 
is  true ;  veracity  ;  freedom  fVom  falsehood. 

(5)  Honesty,  sincerity,  virtue,  ui)rightne9a. 

"  Even  so  void  Is  your  false  herirt  of  truth.' 

Shakesp. :  itcrrhant  of  Venice,  V. 

(6)  Disposition  to  be  faithful  to  one's  en- 
gagements ;  fidelity ;  constancy. 

"  I  will  follow  thee  with  frurftand  loyalty." 

Slinkr*/:  :  At  You  Like  It,  11.  S. 

•(7)  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being 
counterfeited,  adulterated,  or  spurious  ;  gen- 
uineness, purity. 

"  She  having  the  truth  of  hononr  tn  'tieT."—Shake*p.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  i. 

2.  That  which  is  true :  as— 

(1)  Fact,  reality,  verity  ;  tha  opposite  to 
falsehood. 

"  For  thys  cause  waa  I  borne,  and  for  thya  causa 
came  I  into  the  worldc,  tbat  I  shoulde  beare  wytnesao 
vnto  the  treuth':"— John  xviii.  38.    (1551.) 

(2)  That  which  conforms  to  fact  or  reality  ; 
the  real  or  true  state  of  things. 

"  Though  truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  prenrlcty  of 
speech,  ouly  to  iiroposltionB  :  yet  idwis  are  oftentimes 
termed  true  or  false  (as  what  words  are  tliuro  that  are 
not  used  with  great  liititude.  and  with  some  UeviatioD 
from  their  strict  and  proper  sigiiillcalions?)."— ioc*«; 
Bunuin  Utidemtitnd. ,  bk.  ii..  cli.  xxxL 

(3)  A  verified  fact ;  a  true  statement  or  pro- 
position ;  an  established  principle,  fixed  law, 
or  the  like. 

(4)  True  religion ;  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. 

"The  law  was  given  by  Moses:  but  grace  and  t/iUh 
came  by  Jeaus  Christ." — John  t  17. 

1  (1)  In  truth :  In  reality,  in  fact,  in  sin- 
cerity, 

"  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  Is  pretty."— SftaAcJ/*. ;  Aferru 
Wives,  LI 

(2)  Of  a  truth.  For  a  truth  :  In  reality  ;  for 
certain, 

"I  rnderstande  ye  purpose  to  go  to  Hauybout :  sir, 
knowe/or  (rauth,  the  towneaud  thecastellnr  of  suche 
strength,  tliat  they  be  nat  easy  to  wynne." — Onrners  : 
Froissart  ;  Cronycle,  vol.  1.,  ch.  Ixv. 

*  (3)  To  do  truth :  To  practise  what  God 
commands. 

•'  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  hJa 
deeds  may  be  made  luanifeijt,  that  tbey  are  wrought 
in  Goii.'—John  iil.  21. 

t  truth-lover,  5.  One  devoted  to  the 
truth.  (Tennyson:  Ode  on  Death  of  Welli/tig- 
ton,  1S9.) 

t  truth-teller,  s.  One  who  tells  the  truth. 
(Specif,  with  the  def.  art.  applied  to  King 
Alfred  the  Great.) 

■■  Here  Alfred  the  Truth-teltrr 

Suddenly  closed  his  bonk." 
Longfellow :  Discoverer  of  the  North  C'ap«. 

"truth,  V.t.  [Truth,  s.]  To  affirm  or  declare 
as  true  ;  to  declare. 

"  Well.  I  have  lived  in  ignorance  :  the  ancieuta 
Who  chatted  of  the  golden  age,  feigned  trifles. 
Had  they  dreamt  this,  they  would  have  (rw(Aed  It 
heaven. '  Ford:  Fancies,  li.  2. 

truth'-ful,  a,     [Eng.  truth;  -fidiiyi 

1.  Full  of  truth  ;  loving  and  speaking  the 
truth  :  as,  a  truthful  man. 

2.  Conformable  to  truth ;  true,  correct :  as, 
a  truthful  statement. 

truth '-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  truthful;  -ly.]  In 
a  truthful  manner;  in  accordance  with  the 
truth. 

truth'-ful -ness,  s.  [Eng.  truthful;  -ness.) 
The  quality  ur  state  of  being  truthful :  as, 
the  truthfubu-ss  of  a  statement. 

[Eng.  truth; 

1.  Wanting  in  truth ;  wanting  reality ;  false. 

"  But  what  thynge  that  ie  trouthtet. 
It  male  not  well  he  ahameles." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  vU. 

2.  Faithless. 

"Oast  afi  your  eyes 
On  this,  what  shaU  I  call  her?  tnithtrss  woman." 
BcuuTn.  £  Flet. :  Laws  of  Candy,  v. 

*  truth'-lcss-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  tnUlUess ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  slate  of  being  truthless. 

*  truth'- ness,  s.  [Eng.  truth;  -ness,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  true;  truth.  (Marston.) 

*  truth'- ^,  a.  [Eng.  truth;  -y.]  Truthful; 
veracious. 

*  tru'-ti-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  trutijiatus,  pa.  par. 
of  trutiiwr  =  to  weigh  ;  truti}ia  =  a  balance,] 
To  weigh,  to  balance. 


*  truth-less,  *  trouth-les,  a. 

-less.] 


boll,  boy;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -i^ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tlooa,  HSioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  itc.  —  bel,  d^L 
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trutinati  on— try  st 


•trU-tin-a'-tion,  s.  [Trutinate.]  Tlie  act 
of  weiyltiny  ;  exaininattou  by  weighing. 

"  Men  may  miatake  if  tbey  dlattuguiali  uot  the  sense 
of  levity  unto  themselves,  aud  in  regard  o(  the  bcuIo 
or  decisluu  ol  (rutination."—Brourne:  Vulgar  Jirroun. 

trut-ta'-ceoiis  (ce  as  sh),  a.  [Lnw  Liii 
truUa  =  a  tiout  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  trout:  as,  lish  of  a  truttaceous  kind. 

try,  *  trie,  •  trye,  *  try-in.  *  try-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[Fr.  trier  =i  to  pick,  to  choose,  to  cull,  from 
Low  Lat.  trito^  to  triturate,  from  L:it.  tritvs, 
pa.  [jar.  of  tero  =  to  rub,  to  thresh  corn  ;  Prov. 
triar  =  to  choose  ;  tria  =  choice  ;  Ital.  iritxire 
=  to  bruise,  to  grind  or  thresh  com.]  [Trite, 
Triturate.) 

A«  Tra)isitive : 

"  1.  To  sepamte,  as  that  which  is  good  from 
wliat  is  bad ;  to  sift  or  pick  out.  (Followed 
by  out.) 

"The  wjide  come,  beinge  in  shape  and  greatnesse 
lyke  to  the  Kood,  il  they  be  laengled.  with  great  ditfl- 
ciiltie  wyll  De  tryedouL'—Elyot:  Oovemour,  bk.  IL, 
cb.  ziv. 

2,  To  purify,  to  assay ;  to  retine,  as  metals. 

"  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this  ; 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is." 

Shakeap. :  Merchant  of  I'enice,  IL  9. 

3.  To  examine  ;  to  make  experiment  on  ;  to 
test,  to  prove. 

"  Thon  thinkeat  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book  as 
thou  and  Falatrtif  for  obstinacy  and  persistency  ;  let 
the  end  trj/  the  man."— SAa*e«p.  -■  2  Henry  ir.,  iL  2. 

i.  To  put  to  a  trial  or  test ;  to  subject  to 
trial. 

"Hia  situation  was  one  which  must  have  severely 
tried  the  hrmest  nerves," — Macaulay :  Sitt.  Eng.. 
cb.  ziii. 

5.  To  prove  by  a  test ;  to  coaipare  with  a 
standard  ;  as,  To  try  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  act  upon  as  a  test ;  to  prove  by  severe 
trial. 

"  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up 
Isaac ;  and  he  that  received  the  promises  offered  up 
hia  only  begotten  son," — Hebrews  xi.  IT. 

7.  To  strain  :  as,  To  try  the  eyes  or  muscles. 

8.  To  examine ;  to  inquire  into  in  any 
manner. 

"That's  a  question,  how  shall  we  try  itt" 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v. 

9.  Spec,  to  examine  judicially  ;  to  subject 
to  the  examination  and  decision  or  sentence 
of  a  judicial  tribunal. 

"Guiltier  than  him  they  tTy." 

Shakeap.:  Measure  for  Meature,  11. 1. 

10.  To  bring  to  a  decision ;  to  settle,  to 
decide. 

"  Nicaiior  dnrat  not  try  the  matter  by  the  sword." — 
S  Maccabees  xiv.  18, 

11.  To  essay,  to  attempt ;  to  entice  on  ;  to 
undertake. 

12.  To  use,  as  a  means  or  remedy. 

"To  ease  her  cares,  the  force  of  sleep  she  ti-iesf 
Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  seal  her  eyes," 
Hwlff. 

13.  To  incite  to  Avrong  ;  to  tempt. 

14.  To  experience  ;  to  have  knowledge  of 
by  experience. 

"  To  thee  no  reason,  who  know'st  only  good  ; 
But  evil  bast  not  tried,  and  wilt  object 
His  will  who  bound  us."     Milton:  P.  I.,  iv.  8«. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  find,  show,  or  prove  by  experience 
what  a  person  or  a  thing  is ;  to  prove  by  a 
teat. 

2.  To  exert  strength  ;  to  make  an  effort ;  to 
endeavour,  to  attempt :  as,  I  do  not  think  I 
can  do  it,  but  I  will  try. 

%  1.  To  try  a  fall  with:  To  engage  in  a 
wrestling  bout  with ;  hence,  to  match  one's 
self  iigainst  in  any  contest. 

2.  To  try  hack:  To  go  back  as  in  search  of 
anything,  as  of  a  road  one  has  lost  or  missed  ; 
to  go  back,  as  in  conversation,  in  order  to 
recover  some  point  one  has  missed. 

3.  To  try  on  : 

(1)  To  put  on,  as  a  dress,  to  see  if  it  fits 
properly. 

(2)  To  attempt ;  to  endeavour  to  effect :  as, 
Don't  try  it  on  with  him.     (CoUoq.) 

try,  *  trie,  *  trye,  a.  &  s.    [Trv,  v.] 

*A,  As  adj. :  Picked  out ;  choice,  select. 

"With  sugar  that  is  trie," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13.780. 

B*  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langiia^e: 

1.  An  instrument  for  sifting ;  a  sieve,  a 
screen.    (Prov,) 

"  They  will  not  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve, 
ruddle,  or  try,  if  tney  be  narrow."— P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  86. 


2.  The  act  of  trying  ;  an  attempt,  4n  endea- 
vour, a  trial,  an  experiment. 

"This  breaking  of  bla  lias  been  but  a  try  for  hla 
friends." — Shaketp,  :  Timon  of  Athent,  v.  1. 

II.  Football :  A  point  scored  in  the  Rugby 
Union  game,  giving  the  right  to  a  kick  at  goal. 

"  A  try  is  gained  when  the  player  touches  the  ball 
down  in  his  opponent's  goal."— i^uw*  of  the  liugby 
Union. 

try-cock,  s.     A  gauge-cock. 
try-plane,  s.    A  trying-plane  (q.v.). 

try-sail,  5. 

tlaxit.  :  A  storm-sail  of  strong  material  and 
relatively  smaller  area.  A  fore-and-aft  sail 
set  with  a  boom  and  gaff  in  ships.  Similar 
to  a  spencer,  spanker,  driver. 

try-square,  s.  An  instrument  used  by 
carpenters  and  joiners  for  laying  off  short 
perpendiculars,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  thin 
blade  of  steel  about  six  inches  long,  let  into 
a  wooden  piece  of  similar  length  and  securely 
fastened  at  right  angles  thereto,  the  edges  of 
both  being  accurately  straight. 

•try'-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  try,  ■aUt.\  Capable 
of  being  tried  ;  fit  or  liable  to  be  tried. 

"The  party  tryable.  as  I  am  now,  shaU  find  himself 
in  much  worse  case,  than  before  those  cruel  laws  stood 
in  force."— State  Trials:  1  Mary  (an,  1654);  fliriVfcfto. 
Throcktnorten. 

*  try'-a-cle,  s.    [Triacle.] 

*  trye»  v.  &  a,    [Try.] 

try'-er,  s.    [Trier.] 

try'-gon,  s.  [Gr.  rpvyMv  (trugon)  =  a  kind  of 
roach  with  a  pricker  in  the  tail.] 

1.  Ichtky. :  Sting-ray;  the  type-genus  of 
Trygonidaa  (q.v.).  Tail  very  long,  tapering, 
armed  with  a  long  arrow-shaped  spine,  ser- 
rated on  both  sides ;  body  smooth  or  with 
tubercles ;  nasal  valves  coalescent  into  a 
quadrangular  flap ;  teeth  flattened.  Some 
twenty-five  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
the  tro[iical  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  though  some  are  from  the  fresh  waters 
of  eastern  ti-opical  America.  Trygon  pasti- 
naca,  the  Common  Sting-ray,  extends  from 
the  south  coast  of  England  and  the  east  coast 
of  North  America  through  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Ocean  to  Japan.  It  lives  on  shallow, 
sandy  ground,  rarely  takes  the  bait,  and  is 
commonly  caught  by  accident  in  nets.  The 
flesh  is  red,  and  is  said  to  have  a  rank  flavour. 

2.  PalcEont. :  [Trvoonid.e,  2]. 

try-gon'-i-dce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  trygon; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idtB.] 

1.  Ichthy :  Sting-rays  ;  a  family  of  Batoidei, 
with  five  genera,  from  tropical  seas.  Pectoral 
fins  continued  without  interruption  to  tlie 
snout,  where  they  become  confluent ;  tail 
long  and  slender,  without  lateral  longitudinal 
folds ;  vertical  fins  absent,  or,  if  present,  im- 
perfectly developed,  often  replaced  by  a  strong 
serrated  spine. 

2.  Palmont. :  The  family  is  represented  by 
two  genera,  Trygon  and  Urolophus  in  the 
Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca  and  Monte  Postale. 

try-gon-o-rhi'-na,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  trygon, 
and  Gr.  pi's  {rhis),  genit.  pifos  (rhiTws)  =  the 
snout] 

Ickthy.  :  A  genus  of  Rhinobatidse,  allied  to 
Rhinobatus,  from  South  Australian  seas. 

try'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Try,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Adapted  or  calculated  to  try, 
or  to  put  to  severe  trial  ;  severe,  afflictive, 
difllcult. 

"  They  were  doubtless  in  a  most  trying  situation,  "— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiv. 

C.  As  subst. :  Testing,  proving,  proof. 


trying-plane,  s. 

Join.  :  The  plane  used  after  the  jack-plane, 
which  prepares  the  surface.  The  trying-plane 
is  long,  and  levels  the  surface,  trying  it  for 
straigUtness. 

trying  -  square,  s.  The  same  as  Try- 
square  (q.v.). 

trying-up  machine,  s. 

Wood-work.  :  A  machine  for  planing  and 
trying-up  scantling,  with  revolving  cutters, 
driven  at  a  high  velocity. 


try -ma,  s.     (Gr.  rpi/fxa  {tntma)  =  a  hole.] 

Hot.  :  A  coiripouiid  fruit,  superior  by  abor- 
tion, one-celled  ,  one-seeded,  with  a  two-valved, 
indehiscent  endocarp,  and  a  coriaceous  or 
fleshy,  valveless  sarcocarp.  ExHUiple,  tha 
fruit  of  the  walnut.  (Lindley.)  The  terra 
has  been  deemed  superfluous,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  the  fruit  of  the  walnut  a 
magma,  or  even  a  drupe. 

*  tryne,  a.    [Lat.  trinm.]    Threefold,  trine. 

*  tryne -compass,  5.  The  threefold  com- 
pass of  the  world— eartli,  sky,  and  air. 

try-pa-nse'-iis,  s,  [Gr.  Tpvnavov  (trupanon) 
—  a  borer,  an  auger.    (See  def.).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Histeridae.  Small 
beetles,  with  a  triangular  head  and  a  mouth 
adapted  for  lioring.  They  fix  themselves  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  denuded  of  its  bark,  and, 
revolving  after  the  manner  of  a  gimlet,  bore 
holes  into  the  wood.  All  the  species  are 
foreign. 

t  try-p5jl-6c'-6-rfi,X,  s.     [Gr.  Tpvnavov  (tru- 
jKinon)  —  a  borer,  and  Kopa^  {korax)  =  a  ciow.J 
Ornith.  :    A  genus    of  Corvidae    separated 
from  Corvus  by  Kaup. 

"  Some  oruithologista  have  broken  up  the  genua 
Corvus  atill  further  than  was  done  when  the  Pies, 
Jays,  and  a  few  other  natural  groups  were  removed 
from  it;  but,  as  regards  its  Eumpean  members,  with 
no  great  success.  Thus,  the  Raven  belti);  left  as  th« 
type-species,  the  Crow.  Rook,  and  Daw  have  been 
plitced  in  genera  respectively  called  Corone,  Trypano- 
corax,  and  Cdreua,  all  the  Invention  of  Kaup." — Yar- 
rell:  British  Birds  {eA.  9th),  ii.  30*. 

try-pan-O-flO'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  rpviravov  {tru- 
panon =  a  borer,  and  tnofia  (soyna)  =  the  body.] 
[Trvpanosomata.  ] 

try-p^-o-so-ma-ta,  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat., 
pi.  of  (n/panoso7/m.  (q.v.).J 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria  Flagellata. 
Endoparasitic  animalcules,  fiatteued  or  lamel- 
late, one  or  more  of  tlie  lateral  borders  form- 
ing a  frill-like  undulating  membrane,  by  the 
vibrations  of  which  progress  is  efl'ected  ;  one 
extremity  sometimes  attenuate,  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  flagellum  ;  oral  or  ingestive  area 
undefined.  The  order  contains  a  single  genus, 
Trypanosoma,  with  two  species  :  Trypanosoma 
sangui7iis,  found  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  and  T. 
ebertki,  from  the  intestines  of  domestic  poultry. 
(Kent.) 

tryp'- au  -  Chen,  s.  [Gr.  rpdwa  (trupa)  =  A 
hole,  and  avxv^'  (auchen)  =  the  neck.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Gobiidfe,  with  three 
species,  from  the  coaats  of  the  East  Indies. 
Body  elongate,  covered  with  minute  scales; 
bead  compressed,  with  a  deep  cavity  above 
the  operculum  on  each  side  (whence  the 
generic  name) ;  one  dorsal,  continuous  witb 
anal  and  caudal,  ventrals  united. 

try-pe'-t^  5.  [Gr.  rpumjT^s  (trnpetes)  =  tL 
borer.] 

Entom. :  A  very  large  genus  of  Muscidffi. 
Small  flies,  with  transparent  wings  covered 
with  dark  spots.  They  frequent  the  Com- 
positae  ;  the  larvpe  feed  on  the  substance  of  the 
plant,  often  producing  gall-like  excrescences. 

try-pe-the'-li-dce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  L«at.  trype- 
th€i(ium);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ida'.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Gastero- 
thalameae. 

try-pe-the'-li-um,  s,  [Gr.  rpunTj  (trupe)=: 
a  hole,  and  Gr.  e^qXjj  (thili-)  =  a  nipple.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Trypethelidse 
(q.v,).  The  thallus  produces  a  number  of 
distinct  pustules,  with  uninerved  perithecia 
containing  a  gelatinous  nucleus  producing 
asci  and  sporidia.  Generally  from  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  climates. 

try-pliae'-n^  s.    [Triph,ena.] 

tryst,  *  trist,  *  tryste,  s.  [A  vai  iant  of  trust 
(q.v.);  cf.  Icel.  trcysta=.  to  confirm,  to  rely 
on,  from  (raus(  =  trust,  protection.] 

*  1,  Trust,  dependence,  reliance. 

"  Lady,  in  you  is  all  uiy  tryste." 

Erl  of  Tolous,  6S0. 

2.  An  appointment  to  meet ;  an  appointed 

meeting. 

3.  A  market.    (Scotch.) 

"  My  first  gudeman  was  awa  at  the  Falkirk  tryst."— 
Hcott:  Antiquary,  cb.  xv. 

-4.  A  rendezvous. 

^  To  bide  tryst:  To  meet  one  with  whom 


fite,  nit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  taH,  fother;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  su-,  marine;  go.  pot. 
or.  wore.  wqU,  worlz,  who.  son ;  miite,  ciib.  ciire,  ^nite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 


tryst— tubsBform 


4KT 


an  engagement  has  been  made  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place ;  to  keep  an  engagement  or 
appointment. 

tryst,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tryst,  ».J 
A*  Tratisitive: 

1.  To  engage  s  person  to  meet  one  at  a 
certain  time  and  place ;  to  make  an  aiipoint- 
ment  with  one.    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  bcsyeak;  to  order  or  engage  by  a 
certain  time:  as,  To  tryst  a  pair  of  boots. 
(Scotc?i.) 

B.  Intmm. :  To  engage  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time  or  place  ;  to  make  an  appointment. 

try8t-er,  s.  [Eng.  tryst :  -er.]  One  who  sets 
or  iiiakea  a  tryst ;  one  who  makes  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet. 

tryst'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tkyst,  v.] 

trystlng-day,  .«■  An  apjiointed  day  of 
meeting  or  assembling,  as  of  troops,  friends, 
&c. 

trystlng-place,  s.  An  arranged  meet- 
ing-place ;  a  jilace  where  a  tryst  or  appoint- 
ment is  to  be  kept,    (Byrm:  Farisina,  iv.) 

tsan-tjan,  s.    [Chinese.] 

i.j(. ;  A  seaweed,  Fuoits  cartHaginosils,  some- 
times used  in  China  as  a  substitute  for  edible 
bii-ds'  nests. 

tsar,  s.  [CzAE.]  The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

tsar-i'-na,  tsar-it'-s^  s.  [Czarina.]  The 
title  of  tlie  Empress  of  Russia. 

tsfhak-meck'  («  silent),  s.    [Chameok.] 

tSQlieff'-kin-ite,  s.  [After  the  Russian 
General  Tschevkin,  or  Tscheffkin ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.);  Ger.  tschewkinit.] 

Min. :  A  very  rare  mineral,  only  a  few 
spei'imens  being  known,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  mineral  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).  Amorphous  ;  hardness,  5 
to  5-5  ;  sp.  gr.  4-508  to  4-549  ;  lustre,  vitreous  ; 
colour,  black  ;  streak,  dark-brown  ;  opaque. 
Compos.  :  a  silico-titanate  of  lanthanum, 
didymium,  cerium,  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  lime.  Found  in  the  Ilmen  Moun- 
tains, Urals.  Russia 

tscher'-mak-ite,  s.  [AfterDr.  G.  Tschermak, 
of  Vienna,  mineralogist ;  sulT.  -ite  (ilfin.).] 

Min.  .-  A  massive  mineral,  shewing  two 
cleavages  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
94'.  Hardness,  6-0  ;  sp.  gr.  2-64  ;  colour, 
grayish  to  white  ;  lustre,  vitreous,  phosphor- 
escent. An  analysis  gave :  silica,  66-57  ; 
alumina,  16-80  ;  magnesia,  8-00 ;  soda,  with  a 
trace  of  potash,  6-80;  water,  2-70=99-87,  which 
gives  the  fornmla,  3ROSiO.>  +  Al203,2SiO.,. 
This  has  been  lately  shown  to  be  prohalily 
an  analysis  of  impure  material,  and  as  Des 
Cloizeaux  has  determined  the  optical  pro- 
perties to  correspond  with  those  of  albite,  the 
later  analysis  of  Pisani,  which  is  near  that  of 
this  mineral,  suggests  that  the  substance  is 
but  albite. 

ts?her'-mig-ite,  s.  [After  Tschermig,  Bo- 
hemia, where  found  ;  suff.  -He  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  member  of  the  group  of  alums,  in 
which  the  potash  is  represented  by  ammonia. 
CrystiiUization  isometric,  occurring  in  octa- 
hedrons, and  fibrous.  Hardness,  1  to  2 ;  sp. 
gr.  1-50;  lustre,  vitreous  ;  colour,  white, 
transparent  to  transluscent.  Compos.  :  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  14-6  ;  sulphate  of  alumina, 
37-8-  water,  47-6  =  100,  whence  the  formula, 
NH4OS03-fAl2O3,3SO3-)-24HO.  Manufactured 
and  extensively  used  in  place  of  potash-alum. 

tSQhSi' -wert,  tsghet'-vert,  s.  [Chetvert.] 

tS9ha'  -  di,  s.     tS9ha'  -  die,  o.     [Tchcdi, 

TCHUDIC.l 

TBecb,  Czech  (Ts,  Cz  as  Ch),  s.    [Slavic] 
Etl\nnl.  (PL) :  A  branch  of  the  Slavic  race, 
inhabiting  Moravia  and  Bohemia. 

tse'-hong,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  red  pigment  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  ]>ainting  on  porcelain.  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  alumina,  ferric  oxide, 
and  silica,  with  white  lead.    (Wcale.) 


tset'-se,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bntmn.:  Glossina  morsitana,  a  dipterous 
insect,  slightlv  larger  than  the  house-Hy,  fiom 
Africa,  ranging  fron\  18-24'  south  latitude. 
It  is  brown',  with  four  yellow  transverse  bars  I 


on  the  abdomen,  beyond  which  the  wmgs 
project  considerably.  Accoi-ding  to  Living- 
stone—who in  one  of  his  journeys  lost  forty- 
three  oxen  by  the  attacks  of  this  insect— its 
bite  is  almost  certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse, 
and  (log,  but  innocuous  to  man,  the  ass,  the 
mule,  and  wild  animals  generally.  The  head 
is  anm-dwitli  a  proboscis  adapted  for  piercing 
the  skin,  and  the  fly  lives  by  sucking  blood. 
At  llrst  no  effect  is  perceived,  but  in  a  few 
days  after  an  ox  has  been  bitten,  the  eyes  and 
nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  stares,  a  swelling 
appears  under  the  jaw.  and  sometimes  at  the 
navel,  emaciation  and  flaccidity  of  the  muscles 
ensue,  followed  by  purging,  staggering,  in 
some  cases  madness,  and  finally  death.  On 
dissection  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin 
is  found  to  be  injected  with  air,  as  if  a  quantity 
of  soap-bubbles  were  scattered  over  it. 

tsinif-ll-en,  s.  [Chin.]  A  red  colour  used 
lor  porcelain  painting  in  Chiua,  consisting 
chiefly  of  stannic  and  jilumbic  silicates,  to- 
gether with  small  quantities  of  oxide  of 
copper,  or  cobalt  and  metallic  gold.    (Weale.) 

T'-square,  s.  [The  letter  T,  from  the  shape, 
and  square.]  A  draughtsman's  ruler.  The 
blade  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  helve,  and 
the  latter  slips  along  the  edge  of  the  drawing- 
board,  which  forms  a  guide.  The  helve  is 
made  of  two  parallel  pieces,  in  one  of  which 
the  blade  is  mortised.  The  other  portion  of 
the  helve  is  ad,iustable  on  the  set-screw  to 
any  angle,  so  as  to  rule  parallel  oblique  lines, 
or  to  form  an  oblique  base  for  the  triangles, 
which  are  the  usual  rulers  in  plotting  and 
projecting.  To  some  T-squares  is  attached  a 
shifting  member  on  one  side  of  its  tongue,  so 
as  to  give  the  latt«r  any  angle  with  the  base 
line  of  the  drawing.  The  tangent-screw  and 
protractor  admit  accurate  angular  adjustment. 

tn-ar-te'-ra,  tu-a-ta'-ra,  s.  [Native  name.) 
Zool.  :  .Sphenmion  puncUUum,  a  large  lizard 
from  New  Zealand.  Olive,  sides  and  limbs 
with  minute  white  specks,  beneath  yellowish  ; 
the  spines  of  the  nuchal  and  dorsal  crests 
yellow,  of  the  caudal  brown;  the  scales  of 
the  back,  head,  tail,  and  limbs  small,  granular, 
nearly  uniform ;  with  irregular  folds  in  the 
skin,  which  are  fringed  at  the  top  with  a 
series  of  rather  larger  scales  ;  an  oblique  ridge 
of  larger  scales  ou  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tail,  and  a  few  shorter  longitudinal  ridges  of 
rather  smaller  ones  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail.  (Dieffciihich:  New  Zealand, 
ii.  204.)  Many  of  these  animals  have  from  time 
to  time  been  kejit  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  Regent's  Park,  London.  'They 
are  apparently  carnivorous,  and  in  captivity 
were  fed  on  raw  meat,  living  frogs,  small 
lizards,  earthworms,  mealworms,  snails,  young 
birds,  or  mice.  In  the  New  Zealand  court  of 
the  Colonial  Exhibition,  held  in  London  in 
1886,  there  was  a  model  of  the  rocks  and  small 
caves  inhabited  by  the  Tuatera.  These  rocks 
and  caves  were  frequented  by  small  sea-birds, 
who  selected  the  same  places  for  breeding, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lizards  fed 
on  the  eggs  and  young  of  these  birds.  The 
Tuatera  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  liv- 
ing representative  of  the  order  Rhyncho- 
sauria  (q.v.),  and  it  was  in  the  Tuat«ra  that 
the  parietal  or  unpaired  eye  was  first  ob- 
served.    [Unpaiked-eye.] 

tfib.  *  tubbe,  .'.    [Dut.  tobbe ;  Low  Ger.  tubbe. 
Origin  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  open  wooden  vessel,  formed  with 
staves,  hoops,  and  heading;  a  small  cask, 
half-barrel,  or  piece  of  cooper-work,  with  one 
bottom  and  open  above  :  as,  a  wash-(ub,  nieal- 
tnb,  niash-(uir,  &c. 

"  YKeten  us  theM  knedlng  tubbe4  thra" 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  3, MO. 

2.  A  wooden  vessel  in  which  vegetables  are 
planted,  so  as  to  be  portable  and  removable 
into  a  house  in  cold  weather. 

3.  Any  wooden  structure  shaped  like  or  re- 
sembling a  tub  ;   specif.,  a  certain  kind  of 

pulpit.      [TUB-DRUBBEB.] 

4.  A  small  cask  or  barrel  for  holding  liquor  ; 
specif.,  a  barrel  used  by  smugglers. 

5.  A  bath  :  the  act  of  taking  a  sponge  bath. 
(Colloq.  or  slan^.) 

"  A  (food  tub  and  ft  hearty  brealtfaat  prepared  ua  for 
the  work  of  tt>e  daj-."— Fie/d.  Feb.  20.  1886. 

*  6.  Sweating  in  a  heated  tub.  (Formerly 
the  usual  cure  of  lues  venerea.) 

"  Slie  ia  hereelf  in  the  (ub."Shakeip.  :  Mtamrefor 
.Meature,  iii.  2, 


7.  A  kind  of  rowing-boat.    (Sec  extract.) 

'•  l-ractlc  III  KlKC.  or  more  U,clililcally  ityleil  luAl 
(BmaU  bout*  to  hold  a  pair  of  oantmen.  and  In  th« 
•tern  of  wlilcli  the  eoacli  steere  and  advleea  tbt 
rowen)."— />af/y  Telegraph.  Feb.  ».  1687. 

8.  The  amount  which  a  tub  contains, 
reckoned  as  a  measure  of  quantity  :  aa,  a  tub 
of  tea  (60  lbs.),  a  tub  of  camphor,  4lc. 

9.  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  old-fashioned, 
alow-.sailing  vessel. 

"  I  luuKbed,  tor  I  know  the  Oiceofo— an  old  tub,  buUt 
In  F.aj*t  Boston,  never  made  more  tlian  ten  Ituota  «0 
hour."— Scriftnor-,  iliigatine,  Nov.,  1878,  p.  BL 

II.  Mining : 

1.  A  corve  or  bucket  for  raising  coal  or  ore 
from  the  mine. 

2.  A  casing  of  wood,  or  of  cast-iron  sections 
bolted  together,  lining  a  shaft. 

3.  One  form  of  chamber  in  which  ore  01 
slimes  are  washed  to  remove  lighter  refuse. 

U  .4  tale  of  a  tub  .-  An  idle  or  silly  fiction  J 
a  cock-and-bull  story. 

"You  shall  see  In  ua  that  we  preached  no  lyea,  nol 
talcs  of  tuhi,  but  even  the  true  word  of  Ood.  —Cover- 
date  :  An  Exh'trttUion  to  the  Crou.    (1651.) 

*  tub  -  drubbor,  s.  A  tub.thumper  j  a 
ranting  preacher.     [Tob-preacbkb.] 

"The  famed  tub-drubber  of  Covent  Gardea"— r. 
Brown  :   Worki.  ill.  1B8. 

*  tub-fast,  s.  A  process  of  treatment  for 
the  cure  of  venereal  disease  by  sweating  in  a 
heated  tub  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  the  patieut  had  to  observe  strict  absti- 
nence.   (Shakesp. :  Timon,  iv.  3.) 

tnb-flsb,  s.    [Sapphirine-oubnard.) 

tub-man,  s. 

Law  :  A  barrister  who  has  a  preaudience  In 
the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court, 
and  a  particular  place  in  court.    [Postman.] 

*  tub -preacher,  'tub-thumper,*. 

A  term  of  contempt  for  a  dissenting  minister  ; 
hence,  a  ranting,  ignorant  preacher  or  speaker. 

"  Our  thorouphfarea  are  needed,  of  course,  to  eervea 
much  more  useful  class  of  people  than  the  oleaginoiM 
tub.thumpert."—Obierver,  Bept  27.  1885. 

tub-saw,  s.  A  cylindrical  saw  for  cutting 
staves  from  a  block,  giving  them  their  trans- 
versely rounded  shape. 

tub -wheel,  s.  A  form  of  waterwheel 
which  has  a  vertical  axis  and  radial  spiral 
floats,  which  are  placed  between  two  conical 
cases  attached  to  the  axis.  The  water  is  pre- 
cipitated from  a  chute  upon  the  wheel,  and 
follows  the  spiral  canals  of  the  wheel  until  it 
is  discharged  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  horizontal  and  common  recoa 
wheel.  The  water,  having  exerted  a  certain 
percussive  force,  flows  downward,  and  passes 
out  as  in  the  downward-discharge  turbine. 

tub,  v.t.  &  t.    [Tub,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  place  or  set  in  a  tub :  as.  To  «ii* 
plants. 

2.  To  bathe  or  wash  in  a  tub. 

"  In  spite  of  aU  the  tubbing,  rubbing,  scrubbing." 
ffood  :  A  Black  Job. 

3  To  practise  or  exercise  in  a  tub.  [TOB, 
«.,  I.  7.) 

"  Alexander  of  Jesus,  who  has  been  tubbed  a  good 
deal."— /VW.  March  5.  1887. 

II.  Mining:  To  line,  as  a  shaft,  with  a 
casing  of  wood. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bathe  ;  to  make  use  of  a  bath  ;  to 
wash. 

2.  To  practise  ili  a  tub.     [Tub,  s.,  I.  7.) 

"No  other  work  In  the  eight  was  done  during  tha 
day  but  some  fubbino  was  indulged  In  later  In  tho 
afternoon."— /Irti/ J/  Tflegraph.  Feb.  8,  1887. 

tu'-ba  (1),  s.    (Lat.  =  a  trumpet.] 

1.  Music : 

(1)  A  brass  wind-instrument,  the  lowest  as 
to  pitch  in  the  orchestra.  It  has  five  cylin- 
ders, and  its  compass  is  four  octaves. 

(2)  A  high  pressiu-e  reed-stop  of  eight  feet 
pitch  on  an  organ.  Called  also  Tuba  mira- 
bills.  Tuba  major,  Tromba,  or  Ophicleide. 

2.  Anat.  :  ITube]. 
•  3.  Bot. :  A  style. 


tu'-ba  (2),  s. 


[TOOBA.] 

[Lat. 


tu-bsB-form.  o. 

and  forma  =  form,  j 
Bot. :  Tniiiipct-shaped 


tuba  =  a  trumpet, 
Called  also  Tubate. 


bSil.  b6j^;  p6fit,  iS^U  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghlu,  bengh:  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  eylst.   ph  - 1 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  - jlon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  a^\. 
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ta'-bal,  a.    (Mod.  Lat.  tnbalis,  from  Lat.  tuf>a 
—  a'tminpet.) 

Anat.,  Pathol.,  £c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
tube  of  the  body. 

tubal-dropsy,  s. 

Pathol  :  Dropsy  of  the  Fallopinn  tube ;  a 
rare  di-scase. 

tubal-nephrite,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Albuimimria  (q.v.). 
tn'-bate,   a.     [Mod.  Lat.  tubatus,  from  Lat. 

tuba  (q.v.).]       [TUE.EFORM.] 

ttib'-ber,  5.    [Tub,  v.] 

Mining:  A  sort  of  pickaxe.  Called  also  a 
Beele. 

tubber-man.  s. 

Milling :  A  iiiau  who  uses  a  tubber.  Called 
also  a  Beele-mau. 

tiib'-bing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &8.    (Tub,  v.] 

A*  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  a  tub  or 
tubs  ;  tJie  act  of  b.ithiug  or  washing  in  a  bath  ; 
a  sponge-bath. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  making  tubs  ;  material 
for  tuba. 

3.  The  act  of  practising  in  a  tub.  [Tub,  3., 
LT.] 

"  A  good  deal  of  tubbing  has  been  gat  through  in  the 
mornings,"— /*/(■?(/.  Mmxh  5,  1887. 

IL  Mining:  Lining  a  shaft  with  casks  or 
cylindrical  caissons,  to  avoid  the  caving  in  of 
the  ground.  Especially  used  in  shafting 
through  quicksand  or  porous  strata  iu  which 
there  are  many  springs. 

•  tiib'-bish,  n.    [Eng.  tub ;  -ish.]    Like  a  tub ; 
tubby  ;  round-bellied. 
"  YoQ  look  for  men  whose  heads  are  rather  ti^bith." 
Wolcott :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  I8tf. 

tfib'-bj^,  a.     [Eng.  tub;  -y.] 

1.  Tub-shaped  ;  round-bellied,  like  a  tub. 

"  We  hftil  seen  him  coming  up  to  Covent  Garden  In 
his  green  cbaise-cjirt  with  the  f:it  tubby  little  horae." — 
Dickens :  Sketches  by  Boz ;  Monmouth  Street. 

2.  Having  a  sound  like  that  of  an  empty 
tub  when  struck  ;  wanting  elasticity  of  sound  ; 
sounding  dull  and  without  resonance.  (Ap- 
plied to  musical  stringed  instruments,  as  the 
violin.) 

tube  (1),  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tubrnn-,  accus.  of 
tubus  ■=^  a.  pipe,  tulie,  akiu  to  (u&a  =  a  trum- 
pet; Sp.  k-  Ital,  tubo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pipe  ;  a  canal  or  conduit ;  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood,  metal,  indiarubber,  glass, 
or  other  material,  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
fluids  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

"  1*  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  o(  u  short  tube. 
That  fumes  beneath  his  noae." 

Cotcper:  Tnsk,  v.  55. 

2.  A  telescope,  or  that  part  of  it  into  which 
the  lenses  are  fitted  and  by  means  of  wliioh 
they  are  directed  and  used. 

"  There  laods  the  Send,  a  spot  like  which  perliapa 
Astronomer  in  the  flun's  lucent  orb 
Through  hia  glazed  optic  tube  yet  never  saw." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  lii.  590. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  A  canal,  as  the  Eustachian  tube 
(q.v.).  Sometimes  it  has  the  Latin  form  Tuba. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  The  narrow,  hollow  portion  of  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  or  of  a  raonosepalous  caljTC, 
formed  by  the  adherence  of  the  edges  of  the 
petals  or  sepals  to  each  other,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  channel.  The  surface  of  such  a  tube  is 
called  the  throat.  A  tube  may  be  long  or 
short,  cylindrical  or  angular,  &c. 

(2)  The  staminiferous  body  formed  when 
the  stamens  adhere  to  each  other  more  or 
less  completely  by  their  filaments  or  their 
anthers,  or  both. 

3.  Chem. :  [Test-tube]. 

i.  Hydr.  :  The  barrel  of  a  chain-pump. 

5.  Ordii, :  A  primer  for  ordnance ;  a  small 
cylinder  placed  in  the  vent  of  a  gun,  and 
containing  a  rapidly  burning  composition, 
whose  ignition  fires  the  powder  of  the  charge. 

6.  Physiol.  :  The  narrow,  lengthened  pipes 
or  laterally  enclosed  channels  by  which  the 
fluids  of  animals  or  vegetables  are  transmitted 
from  one  part  of  the  structure  to  the  other. 


7.  St&im:  A  pipe  for  water  or  fire  in  a 
steam-boiler.  It  would  be  well  to  call  watt-r- 
pipes  tubes  and  fire-pipes  flues  ;  but  the  prai-- 
tiee  is  to  call  them  flues  or  tubes  according  to 
their  relatively  large  or  small  diameter  re- 
spectively.    [fuBULAR-BOILER.] 

8.  Surg.  ;  A  pipe  or  probe  introduced  into 
the  larynx  by  the  mouth  or  nostrils  to  aid  in 
restoring  respiration  in  asphyxia. 

^  (1)  Lightning -tube:  [Fulgurite]. 

(2)  Pneumatic  tubes :  A  name  given  to  a  means 
of  connecting  stops  and  keys  of  an  organ  with 
distant  soundboards  and  sliders  by  admitting 
a  sudden  putf  of  compressed  air  into  one  end 
of  a  tube,  to  the  other  end  of  whiidi  a  leather 
disc  IS  attached,  which  is  immediately  forced 
upwards,  and  acts  upon  any  necessary  me- 
chanism. 

(3)  Tube  of  safety  :  [Safety-tube]. 

tube-brush,  s.    [Flue-brusb.] 

tube-oast,  s.  A  cast,  generally  micro- 
scopic, formed  within  some  capillary  tube  of 
the  body,  voided  with  the  urine  in  albu- 
minuria. [Brioht's  disease.]  It  may  be 
bloody,  epithelial,  fatty,  fibrinous,  granular, 
or  waxy. 

tnbe-claini>,  s.  A  grab.  [Grab(1),  «.,  2.] 

tube-cleaner,  s.    [Flue-cleaner.] 

tube-clip,  J>.  A  kind  of  tongs,  used  for 
holding  test  or  other  heated  tubes  in  chemical 
manipulations. 

tube-cock,  s.  An  indiarubber  tube  which 
is  fitted  into  a  pipe  and  compressed  by  a 
screw-valve  when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the 
flow  of  liquid. 

tube  -  compass,  s.  A  compass  having 
tubulai-  legs  containing  sliding  extension- 
pieces  adjustable  to  any  required  length  by 
means  of  set-screws.  One  leg  carries  a  re- 
versible needle-point  and  pencil-holder,  and 
the  other  a  reversible  needle-point  and  pen. 

tube-condenser,  s.  A  bent  tube,  pro- 
vided with  a  stopper  at  each  end,  through 
which  a  small  tube  is  inserted,  used  in  obtain- 
ing solutions  of  ammonia  and  other  gases 
which  are  absorbable  in  water. 

tube-door,  s. 

steam  :  A  door  in  the  outer  plate  of  a 
smoke-chamber,  which  may  be  opened  to 
allow  the  tubes  to  be  examined  or  cleaned. 

tube-feet.  «.  pi. 

Zool.  :  Arabulacral  tubes  ;  a  series  of  con- 
tractile and  retractile  tubes  by  means  of  which 
locomotion  is  etTected  by  the  Echinoidea.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  similar,  but  not  homo- 
logous, organs  in  Star-fishes. 

tube-ferrule,  s. 

Steam :  A  short  sleeve  for  fastening  tubes 
in  tube-sheets. 

tube-filter,  s. 

Wells :  A  perforated  chamber  at  the  end  of 
a  driven  well-tube  or  the  suction-tube  of  a 
pump,  to  prevent  gravel  or  other  foreign 
matters  from  getting  into  and  choking  the 
pump. 

tube-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Clerodendron  Sipkonanthus,  a  verbena- 
ceous  plant,  having  a  funnel-shaped  white 
corolla  and  a  long  tube.  Introduced  into 
Britain  from  the  East  Indies  in  1796. 

tube-flue,  s. 

Steam:  A  furnace-tube  through  which  flame 


tube-makers,  s.  pi 

Zool.  :  The  Tubicolie  (q.v.). 

tube-packing,  s. 

Wells :  A  bag  of  flax-seed  or  ring  of  rubber 
to  occupy  the  space  between  the  tube  of  an 
oil-well  and  the  bored  hole,  to  prevent  access 
of  water  to  the  oil-bearing  stratum. 

tube-plate,  5.    A  flue-plate  (q.v.). 

tube-plug,  s. 

Steam :  A  tajiercd  plug  of  iron  or  wood, 
used  for  driving  into  the  end  of  a  tube  when 
burst  by  the  steam. 

tube-pouch,  s.  The  artillery-man's  leather 
pouch  for  carrying  friction-primers.  It  has 
two  loops,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  belt. 
The  priming-wire  and  gunner's  gimlet  are 
carried  with  it. 


tube-retort,  s.    [Retort,  a.,  2.] 

tube-sealer,  s.    a  flue-cleaner  (q.v.). 

tube-sheet,  s.  ,  A  flue-plate  (q.v.). 

tube -well,  s.  An  iron  pipe  of  small 
diameter,  pointed,  and  having  a  number  of 
lateral  perforations  near  the  end,  driven  into 
the  earth  by  a  small  pile-driver  hammer  until 
a  water-bearing  stiatum  is  reached.  Where 
the  depth  exceeds  fourteen  feet,  two  or  more 
sections  of  pipe  are  screwed  together.  A 
small  pump  is  attached  to  the  top.  The  de- 
vice is  said  to  have  been  originally  used  iu 
America  for  obtaining  brine.  By  means  of  it 
water  can  be  obtained  very  quickly  ^om 
small  depths. 

t  tube  (2),  s.   [An  abbreviation  of  tuber  (q.v.).] 

tube-root,  t  tuber-root,  s. 

Bot.:  Colchicum  autumnale, 

tube,  v.t  (Tube(1),  s.]  To  fiu-nish  with  a  tube 
or  tubes. 

"  While  the  tubed  engine  feela  the  inspiring  blast." 
IVordsworth :  Thanktgimny  Ode,  Jan.  16.  1818. 

tUbe'-form.  a.  [Eng.  tube  (\),&nd  form.]  In  the 
form  of  a  tube  ;  tubular,  tubiform. 

tu'-ber,  s.  [Lat.=  a  swelling,  a  protuberance, 
a  tumour,  from  the  same  root  as  tumid,  tumour, 
&c.) 

1.  Aiiat. :  A  knob,  a  tubercle,  a  knot,  an 
eminence,  a  swelling,  as  tuber  annulare^  the 
po7is  varolii  of  the  encephalon;  tuber  coZcw, 
the  large  posterior  extremity  of  the  heel. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  A  thickened,  annual,  succulent  under- 
ground stem,  covered  with  buds,  from  which 
new  plants  or  other  tubiira  are  produced.  In 
most  if  not  in  all  tubers  a  great  quantity  of 
amylaceous  matter  is  stored,  rendering  many 
of  them  highly  nutritious  as  food.  Example, 
the  Potato. 

(2)  Truffle ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tuberacete 
(q.v,).  Internal  parts  composed  of  interlacing 
branched  filaments,  forming  fleshy  convolu- 
tions with  serpentine  cavities  between  them. 
The  branches  of  the  filaments,  free  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  lacunie,  bear  spherical  asci,  or 
sacs,  each  with  four  yellowish-brown  globular 
spores.  Tuber  cibarium  or  testlvum  is  the 
Common  Truflle.     [Truffle.] 

3.  Surg. :  A  knot  or  swelling  in  any  part. 
tuber-root,  s.    [Tube-root.] 

tu-ber-a'-^e-fiB,   tu-ber-a'-9e-i,    s.  pU 

[Mod.    Lat.    tuber;    Lat.    fern.    pi.    adj.    suff. 
'Ocece,  or  masc.  -acei.] 

Bot. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Ascomycetes, 
growing  under  theground  or  upon  its  surface. 
Their  form  is  more  or  less  globular,  their  tex- 
ture solid  and  fleshy,  witli  sinuuus  cavities 
lined  by  asci,  containing  four  or  eight  finely 
reticulated  or  spinulose  spores.  Ultimately 
the  internal  substance  either  dries  and  be- 
comes hard,  or  falls  into  a  flocciileut  powder. 
[Truffle.] 

tu'-ber-at-ed,  a.     [Lat.  tuheratu^,  pa.  par.  of 
tubero  =  to  swell  out,  from  tuber  =  a.  bump,  a 
swelling.]    [Tuber.] 
Her. :  Gibbous  ;  knotted  or  swelled  out. 

tu'-ber-cle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tuberciilum, 
double  dimin.  of  tuber  ~  a  swelling.]  [Tuber.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  small  protuberance,  a  blunt 
eminence,  as  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs,  of  the 
tibia,  &c. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  A  very  small  tuber.     (TAjidley.) 

(2)  Any  small  warty  excrescence. 

(3)  [TUBERCULOM  (2).] 

3.  Pathol. :  A  growth,  usually  taking  the 
shape  of  minute  rounded  masses  (whence  tlie 
name  tubercle  ;  see  etymology),  which  is  apt 
to  spring  up  in  the  lungs,  intestines,  mesen- 
teric glands,  larynx,  &c. ,  of  persons  of 
scrofulous  constitution.  It  is  found  in  two 
forms  :  gray  (miliary  or  true)  and  yellow 
tubercle.  The  former  consists  of  gray  granu- 
lations about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed.  It 
contains  lymphoid,  epitheloid,  and  giant 
cells,  with  free  nuclei  and  intercellular  sub- 
stance. Tlie  giant  cell  occupies  the  centre, 
and  it  is  found  also  in  other  products  than 
tubercle.  The  yellow  is  found  in  larger 
masses  than  the  gray  tubercle ;  it  is  softer 
and  more  friable,  and  presents  an  opaque 
yellow  appearance.  It  is  developed  by  osseous 


t&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  vnlt«,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ae,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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degeneration  from  true  tubercle.  Kocli  attri- 
butes tlie  production  of  tubercle  to  a  biieillus 
which  he  haa  discovered  and  described. 
'Phthisis.] 

"  EviileDce  for  the  prosecution  went  to  show  that 
the  hniKB  of  th«  cow  wero  HtTected  with  tubercle  Ui  an 
•dvauced  atftge^"— /Ve/d,  Dec  13,  1885. 

^  (1)  Gray  Tubercle  of  Rolando : 

Anat. :  A  mass  of  gray  matter  approaching 
the  .surface  of  the  vicdidla  oblongata  behind 
the  restiform  body  of  the  brain. 

(U)  '1  ubercle  of  Lower : 

Anat.:  A  slight  projection,  better  marked 
iu  the  quadrupeds  thnn  in  man,  between  the 
two  orifices  of  the  right  auricle  t>f  the  heart. 
Quain  considers  the  name  somewhat  mis- 
leading. 

tu'-ber-cled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Eng.  tubercl(e) ; 
-€d.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  tubercles ;  affected 
with  tubercles. 

2.  Sot. :  Covered  with  little  excrescences  or 
warts,  as  tlie  steins  of  Cotyledon  tuberculata. 

tu-ber'-cu-la,  s.  pL    [PI.  of  Lat  tuberculum 
(q.v.). 

PathoL  :  An  order  of  skin  diseases  In 
Willan's  class iti cation,  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  small  hard  tumours  or  tuber- 
cles. 

tu-ber'-cu-laur,  a.    [Eng.  tuberad(e):  -ar.] 

1.  Full  of  knobs  or  pimples  ;  tuberculate, 

2.  Affected  with  tubercles ;  tubercnlose ;  as, 
tuberculaj'  phthisis. 

tu-ber'-cu-lato,  tu-ber'niu-lat-ed,  o. 

[Eng.  lubercul(e);  -atCy  -ated.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tubercular,  tubercnlose. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Bot, :  The  same  as  Tubercled  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  :  Warty,  covered  with  small 
rounded  knobs.    {Owen.) 

tuberculated-leprosy,  s. 

Pathol.:  A  form  of  Elephantiasis  grasxxi^  In 
which  the  morbid  action  chiefly  affects  the 
cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces. 

tu'-ber-cule,  s.  [Lat.  (u6ercMi«nt  =  a  tubercle 

(q.v.).]      • 
Bot.  (PL) :  The  fleshy  lobes  constituting  the 

roots  of  some  plants,  as  terrestrial  orchids, 

dahlias,  &c. 
tn-ber'-cn-lin.,  «.     A    liquid   preparation 

from  attenuated  cultures  of  the  Bacillus  liiber- 

culosin,,  proposed  by  Pruf.  Kocli,  of  Berlin,  in 

1890--91,  as  a  hypodermic  cure  for  tubercuIoBis. 
tu-ber-cu-li-za'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  tjibercul(um) ; 

Eng.  suff.  -izatioii.] 
Pathol. :  The  act  of  morbidly  affecting  with 

tubercles  ;  the  act  of  rendering  tubercular. 

"  In  tuberculization  of  the  bronchial  glADd^** — 
Ta7iner:  Pract.  of  Med.  (ed.  vU-),  y,  75. 

tu-ber-cu-16se,  tu-ber'-cu-loiis,  a.    [Fr. 

tuherculeux,  from  fubcrc/c  =  a  tubercle  (q.v.).] 
Tubercular ;  affected  with  tubercles ;  sutlering 
from  tuberculosis. 


tu-ber-cu-lo'-sis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 

'tiibercxdum  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Tubercular  disease,  often  heredit- 
ary, or  else  prt'duced  by  any  cause  lowering 
the  vital  health,  sucli  as  bad  ventilation, 
impure  air,  over-crowding,  dampness  of  soil 
and  atmospliere,  excessive  sexual  indulgence, 
mental  labour,  depressing  circumstances,  pro- 
longed lactation,  &c.  The  chief  seats  of  the 
disease  are  the  brain,  intestines,  kidney,  liver, 
and  lungs.  It  is  akin  to  scrofula  and  the  stru- 
mous diathesis.  Acute  tuberculosis  is  nearly 
always  fatal.  Cod-liver  oil,  iron,  and  tonics 
are  frequently  beneficial,  esi^ecially  quinine. 
It  also  affects  the  lower  animals. 

tU-ber-CU-los'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  tuherculosie)  ; 
'•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tubercn- 
lose ;  a  swelling,  a  knob. 

tu-ber'-cu-lum.  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Science:  A  tubercle  (q.v.).  Used  In  ana- 
tomy, &c.,  as  tubercidum  sell^  =■  the  Olivary 
process. 

2.  Bot. :  A  convex  shield  without  an  ele- 
vated rim,  found  in  some  lichens,  as  Veiru- 
caria.    Called  also  Cephalodium. 


tu-ber-lf'-or-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  tuber  — a  tuber; 
i  eounect.,  and  J'cro=  to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
producing  tubers. 

tu'-ber-i£-forni,  a.  (Lat.  tuber=a  tuber; 
i  connect.,  iuid/orma  =  fonn.)  Shaped  like  a 
tuber. 

"  tu'-ber-on,  s,    (Sp.  tiburon.]    A  shark. 

"  A  sliiirk  ur  tubfron  that  Uy  gaping  for  the  Oylug. 
flah  hard  by."— jra*A«r. 

tu'-ber-oae,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  tuberosus  =  fall  of 
swellings,   from  tuber=&  swelling,  a  tuber 

(q.V.).]^ 

A,  As  ttdj, :  Having  knobs  or  tubers ; 
tuberous. 

B.  As  snbstantive : 

Bot. :  Poliantlies  tnberosa.    [Polianthes.] 

tu-ber-OS'-i-tj^,  s.    [Eng.  tuberos(e);  -itij.] 
I,  Ordinai'y  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tnberoas. 

2.  A  swelling  or  prominence. 

II.  Anat. :  A  broad  and  rough  eminence  on 
a  bone. 

"  Preseuta  an  overlnpping  articular  face  between  the 
fossffl  for  a  corresponding  tuberotity  of  the  nac]L  of  the 
aatragalua"— 7V«m.  Ai'ier.  PhUogopK  Society,  xiii,  199. 

tu'-ber-oiis,  a.  [Fr.  tid}ereux,  from  Lat, 
tuberosus  =  tuberose  (q.v.).  j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  prominent  knobs  or 
excrescences  ;  tuberose. 

"The  thftlaml  optkl,  nates,  teatlcull,  and  tbs  other 
tuberoat  iiarts.  arc  so  luany  distinct  harhoura,  of  the 
said  spirits,  ministering  to  the  several  siwciea  of  sense 
and  pliancy." — Greioi  C'ottna,  Sacra,  hit.  L,  cli.  v. 

2.  Bot.  {Of  an  underground  stem):  (1)  Much 
swollen,  after  the  manner  of  a  tuber ;  (2)  bear- 
ing tubers. 

tu'-ber-ous-neaa,  «.  [Eng.  tuberous;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  tuberous ;  tuber- 
osity. 

tiib'-ful,  8.  [Eng.  tub,  and  /h?(0.]  As  much 
as  a  tub  will  hold  ;  a  q^uantity  sulhcieut  to  fill 
a  tub. 

tu-bi-oau'-Hs,  s.  [Lat.  tubtis^a.  tube,  and 
caulis  =  a  stalk  or  stem.] 

Pala^boL  :  A  genus  of  Tree-ferns,  from  the 
Permian. 

•  tu-bi9'-in-ate,  v.L  [Lat  tubiccny  genit. 
(«()icijiis=  a  trumpeter,  from  tuba  =  a.  trum« 
pet.]    To  blow  or  sound  a  trumpet. 

tu-bic-i-nel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
*Lat.  tubicen,  ge"nit.  tubicinis  =  a  trumpeter: 
tuba  =  a  trumpet,  and  cano  (perf.  cecini)  =  to 
sing  or  play.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Balanidte,  parasitic  on 
Cetacea.  Compartments  six,  of  equal  breadth  ; 
shell  sub-cylindrical,  wider  at  top  than  at 
base,  and  belted  by  several  transverse  ridges. 

tu-bic'-6-l89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
'tuba  =  a  tube,  and  colo  =  to  inhabit.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  In  Walcknaer's  classification  a  group  of 
Spiders  enclosing  themselves  or  their  cocoons 
in  silken  tubes.  The  genera  are  included  in 
the  family  TegenariidEe  (q.v.). 

(2)  Sedentary  Annelids,  Tubicolous  Anne- 
lids ;  a  sub-order  of  Annelida.  They  fabricate 
tubes  either  by  gluing  together  particles  of 
sand  and  shells,  or  by  secreting  a  chitinous  or 
calcified  shelly  substance,  into  which  they 
can  withdraw  themselves  by  means  of  tufts  or 
bristles  in  the  sides  of  the  body.  Some  live 
in  mud  or  in  lioles  in  rocks,  and  others  drag 
theii-  tubes  after  them.  Head  indistinct,  pro- 
boscis short,  jaws  not  present ;  branches 
either  absent  or  limited  to  three  segments  be- 
hind the  head,  except  in  the  Lug-worm,  where 
they  are  placed  on  the  median  segments.  They 
are  widely  distributed,  and  are  said  to  feed  on 
vegetable  matter. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  Tubicolous  Annelids  [1. 
(2)]  are  known  from  the  Silurian  onwards, 

tu-bic'-O-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubicoKjB) ;  Eng. 
*;ulj.  suff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tu- 
iiicoL^  (q-v.). 

■'  Tnbicoiar  Anuelides  are  known  from  the  Silurian 
Tuck3."—.VichoUon:  Palaont.  (ed.  2udJ.  t  310. 

•  tu'-bi-c61e,  s.  [TcBiC0L-E.l  Any  individual 
of  the  order  Tubicolae. 

•  tu-bi-c6r-i-d89,  s.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.,  fVom 
Lat.  (u&a=  a  tube,  and  colo  =.  to  inhabit.] 


Zool.  :  A  family  of  Condiiferons  MolluBca, 
erected  by  Lamarck  r>r  the  genera  Aspergil- 
lum,  C lavage  1  la,  Fistulana.  Septaria,  Teredo, 
an<l  Teredina.  The  fjiinily  lias  now  lapsed: 
Aspi-rgillum,Clavagelhi,andFisttdana(mcrged 
in  Gastroch;ena)  are  classed  with  the  Gastro- 
chiPnidffi;  Septaria  is  merged  in,  and  Teredina 
is  made  a  sub-genus  «f,  Teredo,  which  be- 
longs to  the  i'hiiladidte. 

tu-bic'-o-lou8,  a.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube,  and 
co/o  =  to  inhabit.]  Inhabiting  a  tube;  tu- 
bicclar. 

"  The  protecting  tuhe  of  the  TubtcoiouM  Aunelldw." 
— ^icAo/jon  ;  Palccont,  (ed.  2iid),  1.  310. 

tu'~bi-oom»  s.  [Lat.  tubus  =i&  tube,  and 
cornu  =  a  Imrii.] 

Zool. :  A  ruminant  quadruped,  having  horns 
composed  of  a  horny  axis  enclosed  withiu  a 
sheath  of  the  same  material. 

*  tu-bif'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubus  —  a  tube, 
and  fero  ^=-  to  bear.] 

Zool.  :  The  fourth  order  of  Polypiaria,  in  the 
classilication  of  Lamarck.  Now  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  Alcyonidie. 

tu'-bi-fSx,  s.    [Lat.  iu6a  =  a  tube,  and  J&do 

:=  to  make.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tubificidae  (q.v.), 
formerly  classed  with  the  Naidie. 

tu-bi-fi9'-i-clae,  s.  ?)/.  [Mod.  Lat,  tubifex^ 
genit.  tubijic{is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad.j.  suff.  -idee.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  OligocliEeta  Liinicola, 
with  numerous  genera,  living  in  cylindrical 
tubes  of  mud  on  the  bottom  of  streams. 
Mouth  segments  united  and  often  lengthened  ; 
skin  transparent,  appearing  of  a  deep-red  in 
the  water ;  the  part  within  the  tube  of  a  pale 
straw  colour  ;  four  rows  of  recurved  setse  pre- 
sent, eitlier  simple  or  forked. 

tu'-bi-form,  a.  [Lat.  tubus  =  a  tube,  and 
/on;wi  =  lV>rm.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tube; 
tubular,  tubeform. 

tii-bi-nar'-e^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and 
nares  =  the  nustrils.] 

Omith. :  Petrels ;  an  order  of  the  class 
Aves,  named  from  the  character  prevalent 
throughout  the  group,  of  the  external  nares, 
whicli  are  iTolonged  into  a  more  or  less 
lengthy  cylindrical  tube,  lying  usually  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  beak,  and  opening  by 
one  or  two  apertures.    They  are  hnlorhinal, 


BEAKS  OF  TUBINARES, 
Showing  the  ]>ecullar  nostrils.     The  species  bg^ored 
are:  x.  Fr^getta  grallaria;  b.  Oceanites  ocemiicua ; 
c.  Procellaria  i^elagica;  D.  Garrodia  nereis  i  £.  Pela- 
godroma  marina  ;  P.  Bulwerla  columblua 

schizognathous  birds,  with  a  large,  broad,  de- 
pressed, pointed  vomer,  and  truncated  man- 
dible ;  anterior  toes  fully  webbed,  and  the 
hallux  either  very  small  and  reduced  to  one 
phalanx  or  absent;  with  a  tufted  oil-gland, 
and  large  supra-orbital  glands  furrowing  t,he 
skull.  They  have  an  enormnns  glandular  pro- 
veiitriculus,  and  small  gizzard  of  unusual 
shape  and  position.  They  are  divided  into 
two  families,  Ooeanitidfe  and  Procellariida;. 

tu-bi-nar'-i-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubinaries); 
Eng.  ad.],  suff.'-ia/.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
Tubiaares  (q.v.). 

"  One  branch  of  this  stock  has  since  become  greatly 
modilied  in  the  Tuhhtarint  A\TCcUon."—Rtport  <v 
Ciuillenger  Expedition  ;  Zoolnffj/.  Iv.  64. 

tub'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  tub(€);  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  providing  with 
tubes. 

2.  A  length  of  tubes ;  a  series  of  tubes ; 
material  for  tubes  ;  as,  indiarubber  tubing.  ■ 


bSil,  b^ ;  po^t,  j<$^l ;  cat,  9ell«  chorus,  9liiii,  ben^ ;  go.  gem ;  tbin.  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan*   -tion,  -slon  =  ahun ;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  ^^""     -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^l 
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Tubingen— tubulifera 


Tu'-bing-en,  s.     [Qev.  Tuebingen,  Tiibingen. 

See  dff.] 

Geog. :  A  small  town  on  the  Neckar,  eigliteeu 
miles  from  Stuttgart. 

Tubingen  School,  s. 

Church  Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  two 
schools  of  theology  whose  chief  representa- 
tives were  connected  with  the  University  of 
Tiibingen,  either  as  professors  or  students. 

1.  The  Old  School :  This  was  essentially 
orthodox.  Its  founder  was  Gottlob  Christian 
Storr  (1746-1805),  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Tubingen  in  1775  and  professor  of 
theology  two  years  later.  He  accepted  unre- 
servedly the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  sought  by  graniniatical  and  historical 
exegesis  to  build  up  a  system  of  theology, 
and  laid  especial  emphasis  on  tlie  evidential 
value  of  miracles.  He  came  into  conflict 
with  Kant,  and  criticized  his  Religion  withiii 
th£  Liviits  of  Pure  Reason,  somewhat  severely. 
Storr's  theological  system  is  contained  in  his 
Doctrince  ChHstiante  pars  theoretica  e  sacris 
litteris  repetita  (1793).  Among  his  immediate 
followers  were  the  brothers  Johann  Friedrich 
(175^1821)  and  Karl  Christian  Flatt  0772- 
1843),  Friedrich  Gottlieb  SUsskind  (1767- 
1829),  and  Ernst  Gottlob  Bengel  (1769-1826), 
a  grandson  of  the  great  commentator. 

2.  The  Modern  School :  The  principles  of 
this  school,  founded  by  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur  (1792-1860),  also  professor  of  theology  at 
Tiibingen,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  Storr.  In  1835  Baur  published  his  book 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  wliich  he  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  they  were  the  work  of 
the  second  century;  and  in  1845  he  denied  the 
authenticity  of  all  the  Epistles  attributed  to 
Paul,  except  that  to  the  Galatians,  1  and  2 
Corinthians,  and  Romans  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  chapters,  the  genuineness  of 
which  he  called  in  question).  He  considered 
that  Peter  and  John  were  Jewish  in  their 
views,  only  distinguished  from  their  brethren 
by  their  faith  in  Christ  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  Paul  maintained  a  doctrine  that 
the  Crucifixion  made  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  elaborated  a  theory  of  justification 
which  to  them  was  strange,  and  of  religious 
freedom  wliich  to  them  was  abhorrent.  Fit 
the  sake  of  peace  they  were  for  a  while  silent, 
but  the  animosity  broke  out  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  referred  to  St.  Paul  ami  his 
teachings  when  denouncing  the  Nicolaitanes. 
In  1844,  in  the  ITieologisch-e  Jahrhikher  (the 
organ  of  the  school),  and  in  a  book  on  the 
Gospels,  in  1847,  Baur  attempted  to  show 
that  the  fourth  gospel  was  not  genuine.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  Judaistic  and  Pauline  Cliristi- 
anity,  and  consequently  belonged  to  the 
second  century.  Among  the  allies  and  fol- 
lowers of  Baur  were  Zeller,  who  edited  the 
Theologische  Jahrbiicher ;  Schwegler  (Post- 
Apostolic  Age),  Ritschl  (Gospel  of  Marcion  aiid 
Gospel  of  Luke),  Kostlin  (Doctrinal  System  of 
John),  Hilgenfeld,  and  Holsten.  As  Baur 
grew  older  he  modified  his  views  greatly,  and 
his  Christianity  of  the  First  Three  Centuries 
(1853),  is  a  more  conservative  work  tlian  liis 
previous  writing?.  He  asserts  the  pure 
morality  of  Christianity,  while  he  denies  its 
miracles.  Since  the  death  of  Baur  some  of 
fche  Tubingen  school  have  admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles  as  a  necessary  deduction 
from  Theism,  and  tliejudgment  concerning  the 
fourth  gospel  has  been  modified,  and  in  some 
respects  reversed.  [Paulinism.]  The  Life  of 
Jesus  of  Strauss  (1832),  was  the  outcome  of 
the  teachings  of  the  new  Tiibingen  school. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  tlie 
gogpel  narrative  concerning  Jesus  is  a  philo- 
sophic myth — the  expression  of  an  idea  in  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  biography.  But  in  the 
New  Life  of  Jesus  (auth.  trans.,  1865,  p.  213) 
he  says,  **  I  have,  mainly  in  consequence  of 
Baur's  hints,  allowed  more  room  than  before 
to  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  intentional 
fiction."  According  to  Prof.  H.  Schmidt,  nf 
Breslau,  the  historical  and  critical  studies  of 
Baur,  though  they  led  him  to  unsound  con- 
clusions, prepared  the  way  for  the  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  departments  of  Church 
history  and  doctrine  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  must  ever  be  a  starting-point  for 
the  history  of  early  Christianity. 

Tubingen-theology,  s. 

Church  Hist. :  The  teachings  of  the  Tiibingen 
School  (q.v,).  It  is  a  term  of  wide  and  varied 
meaning,   sometimes   expressing  little  more 


than   Paulinism  (q.v.),  at  others  embracing 
extreme  Rationalism. 

"  A  Btroug  reaction  has  lung  Bliice  set  In  against 
these  negative  views,  even  in  Tliblugtn  itaflf,  so  that 
what  has  recently  beeu  kuowu  aa  the  Tiibingen  theo. 
lo'jU  is  likely  suoo  to  be  a  thing  uf  the  ptut."— 
McCtintockA  Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  lit.,  x.  67». 

tu-bip'-dr-a,  5.      [Lat.  tuba  =  a  tube,  and 
'porus  ~  a  passage.] 

1.  Zool. :  Organ-pipe  Coral ;  a  genus  of 
Alcyonidte,  constituting  the  sub-family  Tubi- 
Iiorinse  (sometimes  elevated  to  family  of 
Alcyonaria,  as  Tubiporidie).  There  are  several 
species  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Pacific. 
They  increase  by  the  production  of  a  wall  of 
calcareous  spicules  and  a  kind  of  coralluni. 

2.  PalcEont.:  Etheridgechroniclesone species 
from  the  Lower  Jurassic. 

tu'-bi-p6re,  s.    [Tubipora.I    Any  member  of 
the  family  Tubiporidae,  or  Organ-pipe  coral. 

tu-bi-p6r'-i-d3e»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tuhipor(a); 
Xat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufr.  -idis.]     [Tobipora.] 

tU~bip-6-ri'-n8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  iuhipor(a) ; 
'Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiife.]    [Tubipora.] 

tU-bip'-6-rite,   s.      [Mod.    Lat.    tubipor(a): 
suff.  -ite.] 
Pakeo-nt. :  A  fossil  Tubipora. 

tu-bi-te'-l39,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  tuba  =^  a  tube,  and 
'ifWa  =  a  web.  J 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Tegenariidae  (q.v.). 

tu'-bi-valve,  s.     [Lat.  tubus  =  a.  tube;  Eng. 
valve.]    Any  annelid  of  the  order  TuBicoi.iD-« 

(q.v.). 

•  tub'-ster,  s.    (Eng.  tub,  s.,  I.  3. ;  suff.  -ster.] 
A  tub-preacher  or  tub-thumper. 

■■  He  (saya  the  tubtter)  that  would  he  rich  .  .  .  must 
play  the  thief."— J".  Brown  :  Workt.  in.  68. 

tub'-U-lar,  a.      [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubus 
—  a  'tube.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form  of  a  tube 
or  pipe  ;  consisting  of  a  tube  or  pipe. 

2.  Bot. :  Approaching  a  cylindrical  figure 
and  hollow,  as  the  calyx  of  many  Silenes. 

tubular-boiler,  s. 

Stcavi :  A  name  properly  applicable  to  a 
steam-boiler  in  which  the  water  circulates  in 
vertical,  horizontal,  or  inclined  pipes,  the 
fire  encircling  them. 

tubular-bridge,  s.  A  bridge  formed  by 
a  great  tube  or  hollow  beam,  through  the 
centre  of  which  a  roadway  or  railway  passes. 
The  most  remarkable  ones  ever  constructed 
are  those  across  the  Conway  and  the  Menai 
Straits,  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  of 
railway.     The  tubes  of  the  Menai  bridge  are 


CONWAY    TUBULAR    BRIDGE   IN   PROCESS 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

composed  of  wrought-iron  plates,  from  §  to  J 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  largest  being  about  12 
feet  in  length,  strongly  united  by  rivets,  and 
stiffened  by  angle-irons,  and  vary  in  exterior 
height,  which  is  30  feet  at  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  diminishing  to  22  feet  0  inches  at  the 
abutments.  Their  exterior  width  is  14  feet  8 
inches,  or  13  feet  a  inches  in  the  clear,  inside. 
The  first  locomotive  passed  through  it  in 
March,  1S50. 

tubular-crane,  s.  A  crane  whose  hol- 
low jib  is  made  of  riveted  boiler-plate. 

tubular  fabric-loom,  5. 

Weavinn  :  A  machine  for  weaving  hollow 
goods,  such  as  bags,  skirts,  and  other  tubular 
fabrics. 


tubular-girder,  s.  A  hollow  girder, 
of  any  shape  made  of  plates  secured  together. 
The  tubular  bridge  is  but  the  largest  kind  of 
tubular  girder. 

tubular-glands,  5.  pi. 

Anat. :  One  type  of  glands  found  in  the 
mucuus  membranes.  They  are  minute  tubes 
formed  by  recesses  or  inversions  of  the  base- 
ment membrane,  and  are  lined  with  epitlie- 
lium.    They  abound  in  the  stomach. 

tubular  nerve-fibres,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  One  of  two  types  of  nerve-fibres, 
characterized  by  being  tubular.  They  are 
more  widely  diffused  and  moie  abundant  than 
those  of  the  other  type.  Called  also  White, 
Medullated,  or  Dark-bodied  Nerve-fibres. 

tubular-rall,  s.  A  railway-rail  having  a 
continuous  longitudinal  opening  which  serves 
as  (1)  a  duct  for  water,  or  (2)  a  steam-pipe  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  ice  or  snow. 

tu-bu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
tubulus  =  a  little  tube.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tubulariidffi  (q.v.); 
stems  simple  or  branched,  rooted  by  a  fili- 
form stolon,  the  whole  invested  by  a  poly- 
pary ;  polypites  flask-shaped,  with  filiform 
tentacles  disposed  in  two  verticils,  the  oral 
short  and  surrounding  a  conical  proboscis, 
the  aboral  long  and  forming  a  circle  near 
the  base  of  the  body  ;  gonophores  borne  on 
peduncles  springing  from  the  body  of  the 
polypite  between  the  two  circles  of  tentacles, 
containing  fixed  sporosacs. 

t  tu-bu-lar'-i-ea,  s.  pi    [Tubularia.] 

Zool. :  Agassiz's  name  for  the  Corynida-Gym- 
noblastea,  or  Gymnoblastic  Hydroids  of  All- 
man. 

tu-bu-lar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Tubularia.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tubu- 
laria (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  Individual  of  the  genus 
Tubularia. 

ttu-bu-lar'-St-da,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tubu' 
lari(o)';  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 
Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Corynida  (q.v.). 

tu-bu-la-ri'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tvim- 
lari(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  widely-distributed  family  of  All- 
man's  Gymnoblastea  (=  Corynida,  q.v.).  Poly- 
pites flask-shaped,  with  two  sets  of  filiform 
tentacles,  one  oral,  the  other  near  the  base 
of  the  body. 

t  tu-bu-la-ri'-na,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tubU' 
lar(ia) ;    Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiia.] 
Zool. :  Ehrenberg's  name  for  the  Corynida. 

[TUBULARI.*:.] 

tu'-bu-late,  tu'-bu-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
tubuhts,  dimin.  from  tubics  =  a  tube.] 

1.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  small  tube. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  small  tube. 

"The  teeth  are  tubuiated  for  the  conveyance  or 
emission  of  the  poyaon  iuto  the  wound."— flfrAam; 
I'hgsico-Theclog!/,  bk.  ix.,  cb.  i. 

tubulated-retort,  «.  A  retort  with  an 
opening  at  top,  closed  by  a  stopper. 

•  tub-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Tubulate.]  The  act 
of  making  hollow  as  a  tube  ;  the  act  of  making 
a  tube. 

tu'-bu-la-ture,  s.  [Eng.  tubttlat(e);  -ure.] 
The  uinuth  or  short  neck  at  the  upper  part  of 
a  tubulated  retort. 

tu'-bule,  s.  [Lat.  tubulus,  dimin.  of  tubits 
=  a  'tube.]  A  small  pipe  or  flstular  body. 
Used  also  in  Anatomy,  as  Dentinal  tubules. 

"  Theae  atouea  had  then  Incorporated  with  them  tes- 
taceous tubules,  related  to  the  siphunculi,  or  rather  the 
vermicuU  n}Mim."—fVoo<iward :  On  Fossils. 

tu-bu-li-brlin'-clii-an,  s.  [Tubulibran- 
CHiATA.]  Any  mollusc  of  the  order  Tubu- 
libranchiata  (q.v.). 

*  tu-bu-li-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi  [Lat 
tubulus  =  a  little  tube,  and  Mod.  Lat.  bran- 
chiata  (q.v.).j 

Zool :  An  order  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs 
in  Cuvier's  system,  now  merged  in  Proso- 
branchiata  (q.v.).  It  included  three  genera  : 
Vermetus,  Siliquaria,  and  Magilus. 

tu-bu-lif'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  tubul-us  =  & 
little'  tube,  and/e'ro  =  to  bear.] 
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Entom.  :  A  group  of  Physopoda  (q.v.),  iu 
which  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  ia 
both  sexes  forms  a  little  tube.     [Thrips.] 

tU-bu-li-fl6r'-»»  s.  pi  [Lat.  tubvlus  (q.v.), 
and ]rtos,  genit,  Jloris  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Asteracea.  Herma- 
phrodite florets,  tubular,  with  five  or  rarely 
four  equal  teeth.  Tribes  :  Vernoniaceie,  Eu- 
patoriacese,  Asteroideffi,  Senecionideffi,  and 
Cynarete. 

.U'-bu-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  tubulKS,  dimin.  from 
tubus  =  a.  tube,  and  fornw.  =■  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  small  tube. 

tu-bu-lip'-or-a,  s.  [Lat.  (ubu^ws  =  a  little 
tube,'  and  porus  =■  a  passage.] 

Zoot.  £  Palmont.  :  The  type-genus  of  Tubu- 
liporidie.  Tubes  free  for  a  great  part  of  their 
length  ;  colony  attached  more  or  less  exten- 
sively by  its  base,  the  cells  radiating  from 
an  eccentric  point.  From  the  Chalk  to  the 
present  day. 

tu-bu-U-por'-i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tubuli' 
por(a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id«f.] 

Zool.  £  PaUBont.  :  A  family  of  Cyelosto- 
matous  Polyzoa,  with  two  genera,  Tubulipora 
and  Alecto,  the  Latter  of  which  appears  to 
have  commenced  in  the  Lower  Silurian.  The 
tubular  cells  of  the  polyzoary  are  more  or  less 
free  and  disconnected. 

•tu-bu-16'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
tubulosus=  tubular,  from  Lat.  tubuhis  (q.v.).] 
Palceont.  :  A  provisional  tribe  of  Zoantharia 
sclerodermata,  established  by  Milne  Edwards 
and  Haiue.  Corallum  simple  or  compound, 
the  thecae  trumpet-shaped,  tubular,  or  pyri- 
form,  without  tabulie,  and  having  the  septa 
indicated  by  mere  strite  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  wall.  Genera  two,  both  Palaeozoic. 
(Nicholson.) 

tu'-bu-lose,  a.  [Lat.  (u&«^w  =  a  small  tube.] 
Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe  ;  fistular,  tubulous. 

tu'-bu-loiis,  a.    [Lat.  tubnlus  =  a  little  tube.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe; 
longitudinally  hollow ;  tubular. 

"A  considerable  vn.rtety  of  coral  a ;  amouBat  which 
are  two  red  sorts  ;  the  oue  moat  elegautly  oranclied, 
the  other  tubulous.' —Cook :  Third  yoyage,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  viK 

n.  Botany:  [Tubular]. 

tubillous-boilert  s.  The  same  as  Tubu- 
lar-boiler (q.v.). 

tu'-bu-liire,  s.  [Lat.  tubulus  =  a  little  tube.] 
A  tubular  opening  at  the  top  of  a  retort. 

tu'-bu-liis  (pi.  tu'-bu-li),  s.     [Lat.,  dimin. 
of(ubits  =  a  tube.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  tube  or  pipe. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  (^Pl.) :  Small  tubes,  as  Tuhuli  uri- 
niferi,  tubuli  of  the  stomach,  &c.    [Tubule.] 

2.  Bot.  {PL):  The  same  as  Tubi.    [Tubus.] 

tU-bUT-^in'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  tuburcinoT  =  to 
eat  greedily.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ustilaginei,  the  Caeomacei 
of  Corda.  Naked  spored  moulds  with  the 
spores  or  protospores  globose  or  conchiform, 
and  made  up  of  minute  cells.  Tuburciiiia 
Scabies  produces  a  scab  (not  the  normal  one) 
on  potatoes. 

tu'-biis  (pi.  tu'-bi),  s.   [Lat.  =  a  pipe,  a  tube.] 

Botany : 

(1)  PI. :  The  pores  of  certain  fungals. 

(2)  (PL):  The  ringed  tubes  found  on  the 
globule  of  Chara. 

*  Tu'-cS.n-'d.s,  s.    [ToucANA.) 

*  tu'-9et,  s.     [Tucket  (2).J    A  steak. 

"The  Cisalpine  tucete  or  gobbets  of  coodited  buUs 
Aesh."— Jeremy  Taylor:  ben/ioit,  p.  212. 

*  tii^b,  s.     [Touch,  s.]    A  kind  of  marble. 

*  t&ck  (1),  *  tucke  (1),  s.  [Fr.  estoc  =  the 
stock  of  a  tree  ...  a  rapier,  a  thrust,  from 
Ital.  stocco  =  a  truncheon,  a  short  sword,  from 
Gev.  stock  =  3.  stump,  a  stock  (q.v.);  Sp.  es- 
toque;  of.  also  Wei.  twca  =  a  knife;  tu?c  =  a 
cut,  a  chip;  Irish  ?wca  =  a  i-apier.]  A  long, 
narrow  sword  ;  a  rapier. 

"Dismount  thy  turk,  be  yare  In  thy  pre^wTation. 
for  thy  aasailant  is  quick,  skilful,  ana  deadly." — 
Siake^.  :  Twelfth  !figh(,  iit  4. 


tuck  (2),  •■  tuoke  (2),  s.    [Tuck,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  A  pull,  a  pulling,  a  tug. 

2.  A  fold  in  a  dress ;  a  horizontal  fold  or 
plait  in  a  skirt,  wide  or  narrow,  and  sewn 
throughout  its  length. 

*  3.  A  sort  of  head-dress  ;  a  turban. 

"And  vpou  hl«  head  a  goodly  white  tucke.  contain- 
iiig  til  length  by  oetliiiatlon  flftoeue yards. ■"—ifotA/Mj/f  ; 
Voyauea,  il.  118. 

4.  A  tuck-net  (q.v.). 

"The  tut'k  la  narrower  meahed,  and  therefore  scarce 
lawful  with  a  long  bunt  iu  the  midst."— Careic. 

5.  Food,  especially  sweetstufT,  pastry,  or 
the  like.    (Slung.) 

"The  Blogger  looks  rather  sodden,  aa  If  he  didn't 
take  much  exerclae,  and  ate  too  much  tiick."—T. 
Uughes  :  Tom  Hroum'i  Schooldayi,  pt.  U.,  ch.  v. 

IL  Shipbuilding : 

1.  The  after  part  of  a  ship,  where  the  ends 
of  the  bottom  planks  are  gathered,  under  the 
stem  or  counter.  Its  shape  gives  a  name  to 
the  build,  as  square-tuck  (q.v.). 

2.  The  square  stem  of  a  boat. 

tuck-creaser,  s.    [Creaser,  s.,  IL  4.] 

tuck-in,  s.     A  hearty  meal.     (Slang.) 
"  They  set  me  down  to  a  j«lly  good  tuck-in  of  bread 
and  meii,t."~Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

tuck-xnarker,  s.    [Tuck-creaseb.] 
tuck-net,  s. 

Fish.  :  A  landing-net ;  one  for  dipping  fish 
out  of  a  larger  net. 

tuck-polnting,  s. 

Build.:  Marking  the  joints  of  brickwork 
with  a  narrow  parallel  ridge  of  white  putty. 

tuck-shop*  s.  A  shop  where  sweetstuffs, 
pastry,  &c.,  are  sold.    (Slang.) 

"  Sally  Harrowelt'8  ;  that's  our  School-house  tuck- 
shop."^T.  Eughea :  Tom  Brown't  Schooldays,  pt.  i., 
ch.  vl. 

tiick  (3),  s.  [Tucket  (1).  s.]  The  sound  pro- 
duied  by  beating  a  drum  ;  the  beat  or  roll  of 
a  drum.    (Scott :  Rokeby,  iii.  17.) 

tuck,  •  tuk-ken,  *  tuk-kyn,  v.t.&  i.  [Low 
Ger.  tukken,  tokken=  to  pull  up,  to  draw  up,  to 
tuck  up,  to  entice,  allied  to  tuke^i  =  to  tuck  up, 
to  lie  in  folds,  as  a  badly-made  garment;  O. 
Dut.  tochen  =  to  entice  ;  Ger.  yncken  =  to  draw, 
u]),  to  shrug.  Tuck  is  a  variant  of  tug  (q.v.).  j 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  thrust  or  press  in  together;  to  gather 
into  a  narrow  compass.    (Generally  with  up.) 

"  Her  hair  was  in  curl-papers,  her  sleeves  tucked  up 
to  the  elhow."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept  15.  1885. 

2.  To  thrust  into  a  narrow  or  close  place. 

"  With  that  he  (wcAed  the  book  under  his  arm.' — 
^cutell't  Saturday  Journal,  Sept.  26,  1885, 

3.  To  inclose  by  pushing  the  clothes  close 
around.    (With  in  or  up.) 

"  To  have  his  maid  always  to  lay  all  things  In  print, 
and  tuck  him  in  warm."— iwcArc;  On  Education. 

*  4.  To  string  up  ;  to  hang.     (With  up.) 

"The  hangman  .  .  .  then  calmly  tucked  up  the 
cihnmA\."—/ii<:hardson  :  Pamela,  I.  14L 

5.  To  full,  as  cloth.    (Prov.) 

6.  To  pack  in  barrels.     (Prov.) 

"  185  hogsheads  fof  pilchards]  were  tucked  on  Sun- 
day."— -tforiimi;  Chronicle.  Aug.  28,  185T. 

»  B.  Intrans. :  To  contract ;  to  draw  to- 
gether. 

"  An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  thin  ichor  the  edges 
ttick  ill,  and  growing  sKinned  and  hard,  give  it  the 
name  of  a  callous  ulcer."— 5A<irp.  Surgery. 

^  (1)  To  tuck  in :  To  eat  heartily.     (Slang.) 
(2)  To  tuck  up :  To  put  in  a  fix  or  difficulty. 

"  They  have  Wen  playing  the  old  game  of  skirting, 
eventually  to  find  themselves  fairly  tucked  up  by 
wiie-fencing."— ^'iWd,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

tuck'-a-hoe,  tuck'  -  a  -  hoo,  «.  [North 
American  Indian.] 

Bot.  :  A  vegetable  substance  of  doubtful 
affinity,  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Fries  thought  it  was  a  fungus,  and 
placed  it  in  the  genus  Pachyma.  Berkeley 
considers  that  it  is  more  probably  the  altered 
state  of  the  root  of  some  flowering  plant.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pectic  acid,  the 
chemical  substance  which,  occurring  in  cur- 
rants and  other  fruits,  renders  it  possible  to 
coagulate  them  into  jelly.  Tuckahoo  is  eaten 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  who  find  it 
a  nutritious  food. 

tiick-er,  s.    [Eng.  tuck,  v. ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  tucks. 

2.  An  ornamental  frilling  of  lace  or  muslin 


round  the  top  of  a  woman's  dress  and  descend- 
ing to  cover  part  of  the  bosom. 

"There  U  a  certain  female  ornament  by  souio  called 
ft  tuckvr,  and  by  Ubera  the  iicck-plcce,  being  a  Blip  of 
line  linen  or  niunlln.  that  unixI  to  run  til  a  imall  klod 
of  ni(ll»  niund  the  ui)iM;riiir>iit  verge  vt  v.-ouivu'ii  itayi, 
and  by  that  uieanR  covered  a  KToat  i«rt  of  the  tboiU- 
dera  and  IwBom,"— Uuariifan,  No.  100. 

3.  A  fuller.     (Prov.) 

"  Tuckers  and  fullers,  weavers  and  cloth -dreiwcra.'" 
iJuney  Hasten  all  Thitigi,  p.  iS. 

4.  Food.    (Slang.) 

"  DlgyerH,  who  have  great  difficulty  in  itiakluK  thelJ 
tucker  at  dlggiug."— J/orni/ij?  Chroniclv.  Aug.  31,  1658. 

*  tuck'-St  (I),  s.  [Ital.  toccata  =  a  prelude  ; 
tocatto  =  a  touch,  from  toccare  =  to  touch 
(q.v.).]    A  flourish  on  a  trumpet ;  a  fanfare. 

"A  tucket  floundfl." 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  1.     (Stage  Direction.) 

•  ttick'-et  (2),  s.  [Ital.  tochetto  =  a  ragout  of 
fish  or  flesh,  from  tocco  =  a  bit  or  morsel.]  A 
steak,  a  coUop.     [TrcET.] 

*tiic'-ket-8d-nan9e,  s.  [Eng.  tucket  (1), 
and  so^iance.]    The  sound  of  the  tucket. 

"  Ijet  the  trumpets  sound. 
The  tucketso/iance  lOid  the  note  to  mount." 

Shake*p. :  Henry  V.,  Iv.  X 

tuck'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tuck,  v.] 

tu'-ciun,  s.     [The  South  American  name] 

1.  Bot. :  Astrocaryum  vulgare,  a  Sionth  Ameri- 
can palm  tree  of  nwdium  height,  having  its 
leaves  pinnate  and  ciliate,  with  prickles.  A 
fine  fibre  or  thread,  obtained  in  Brazil  from 
its  young  leaves,  is  woven  into  bowstrings, 
hammocks,  and  other  articles  requiring  com 
bined  fineness,  lightness,  and  strength. 

2.  Comm. :  The  fibre  described  under  I. 

tU'-CU-tU-CU,  S.      [TUKOTUKO.] 

"tiid'-nore,  '  tud-noore,  s.    [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.     Prior  took  the  name  from  Langhaiti'a 
Garden  of  Health,  but  it  may  be  a  misprint.) 
Bot.:  Nepeta  Glechorna.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

Tu'-dor,  a.  &  s.    [Welsh  Tewdyr  =  Theodore.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  English 
royal  line  founded  by  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales, 
who  married  the  widowed  queen  of  Henry  V. 
The  first  of  the  Tudor  line  was  Henry  VII.,  the 
last  Elizabeth. 

2.  Of,  per- 
taining, or  re- 
lating to  the 
style  of  archi-  . 
teeture  known 
as  Tudor  :  as, 
a  Tudor  win- 
dow, a  Tudor 
arch.  [TuDOR- 

STYLE.J 

B.  Assubst. : 
One  of  the 
Tudor  line  or 
family. 

Tudor-arch,  5. 

Arch.:  The  four-centred  arch,  common  !□ 
the  Perpendicular 
style. 

Tudor-chim- 
nled,  a.  Having 
ornamental  chim- 
nies,  as  in  the  lat« 
Tudor  style. 

"  A  Tndor-chim. 
nicd  bulk 
Of  mellow  brick, 
work." 
Tennyson :  Edward 
Morris,  1\. 

Tudor  flower. 


TUDOR    ARCH. 
{Bath  Abbey.) 


Arch. 
flower, 


A     flat- 
leaf. 


TUDOR-CHIMNIES. 

Examples  of  the  time  of   Henry  placed   Upright  On 

Vlli. :  a.  East  Bardham  Manor  its      Stalk,      lUUCh 

House;  ft.  Hampton  Court;   c.  ^g^d     in     Perjien- 

Eton<iliege.  ^.^^^^^^   work,  es- 

pecially late  in  the  style,  in  long  suits,  as  ft 
crest  or  ornamental  ■ 
finishing     on     cor- 
nices, &c.    (Gloss,  of 
Arch.) 

Tudor-Style,  s. 

Architecture : 

1.  A  term  applied 
to  the  Perpendicular 
style,  from  the  fact  that  it  attained  its  greatest 
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development  under  licury  VII.,  tlie  lirst  of 
the  Tudor  line. 

"  The  9U|>€rb  cbnpel  wlilcli  that  moaarcti  erected  at 
WeatmiiistiT  U  tbe  beat  a|>ecimen  that  can  be  adduced 
for  giviug  the  reiuier  a  jiruyer  aud  correct  Idea  oi  the 
Florid  or  Tudor  style.  —U wilt :  Encyc  Architecture 
{ed.  Papworth),  p.  183. 

2.  A  term  applied  speoitically  to  late  Per- 
pendicular work.    {Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

3.  In  domestic  architecture  the  term  is 
applied  to  three  phases  of,  or  developments 
from  tlie  Perpendicular: 

(1)  The  Early  Tudor,  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  inclusive. 
Of  this  style  there  are  no  perfect  buildings, 
and  only  few  traces  remaining,  as  at  Sudley 
in  Gloucestershire  (See  illus.  under  Toubelle] 
and  Ilurstnionceaux  in  Sussex.  The  Plaisauce 
begun  at  Greenwich  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  completed  bv  Edward  IV.,  and  tlie  palace 
of  Shene,  built  by  Henry  VII.,  have  totally 
disappeared  ;  but,  according  to  the  Survey  of 
1649,  the  palace  at  Shene  abounded  with  bay 
windows  of  c;!i>ricious  design,  with  rectan- 
gular and  semicircular  projections,  and  was 
adorned  witli  many  octagonal  towers,  sur- 
mounted with  bulbous  cupolas  of  the  same 
plan,  having  their  angles  enriched  with 
croi^kets. 

(2)  Tudor,  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  plan  of  the  hirger  mansions 
of  this  period  was  quadrangular,  comprising 
an  inner  and  base  court,  between  which  stood 
the  gate-house.  On  the  side  of  the  inner  court 
facing  the  entrance  were  the  great  chamber, 
or  room  of  assembly,  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the 
gallery  for  amusements,  ou  an  upper  story, 


HEAD   (iF   TL'DOR  DOORWAY. 
{Vestry  Door,  Adderbury  Church,  Oxon.) 

running  the  whole  length  of  the  principal 
Bide  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  summer  and 
■winter  parlouis.  The  materials  were  either 
brick  or  stone,  sometimes  both  combined. 
Moulded  brick-work  and  terra-cotta  were 
also  employed  for  decorative  purposes. 
Among  tlie  more  striking  peculiarities  were 
the  gate-houses,  the  numerous  turrets  and 
■ornamental  chimneys,  the  large  and  beautiful 
bay  and  oriel  windows,  hammer-beam  roofs, 
and  paneUed  wainscoting  round  the  apart- 
ments. 

^  The  term  Tudor  is  used  by  some  autho- 
rities to  include  (1)  and  (2). 

(3)  Late  Tudor,  or  Elizabethan.  [Eliza- 
bethan-arch itkctuke.1 

tue,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  tuyere  (q.v.).] 
tue-iron,  s. 

1,  The  same  as  Tuyere  (q.v.). 

2.  (PL):  A  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs. 

T^-e'-di-an,  a.  [See  def]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  region  adj;icent  to  the  Tweed. 

Tuedian-beds,  s.  jyl. 

Geol.  :  'Hie  name  given,  in  1855,  by  Mr. 
George  Tate,  to  a  series  of  beds  underlying 
the  Carboniferous  Limestiine  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  They  consist  of  white,  or 
pale  brown  and  gray  sandstones,  and  greenish 
gray  shales,  cement  stones,  and  impure  lime- 
stones. Called  in  Scotland  the  Calciferous 
Sandstones.     (Eiheridge.) 

tue'-fall,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  to-falL]  A  build- 
ing with  a  sloping  roof  on  one  Bide  only ;  a 
penthouse,  a  lean-to. 

*  tu'-el,  *  tu'-iOl.  s.    [Tewel.] 

1.  The  anus. 

2.  The  straight  gut. 

"As  also  to  helpe  the  providence  or  falling  downe 
both  of  fuill  and  matrice.  and  to  reduce  them  agaiiie 
Into  their  places."— A  Holland:  Plhiie,  bk.  xxi..  cb. 
six. 

Tues'-daj^.  *  Tewes-day,  "  Tewis-day» 

s.  [A.S.  Tiwes  day  =  the  day  of  Tiw,  tlie 
Scandinavian  Mnt:^,  or  god  of  war;  Icel.  Tps 
dagr  =  the  day  of  lyr,  the  god  of  war ;  Dan. 


Tirs  dag:  Sw.  TisiUtg ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Zies  tac  = 
the  day  of  Ziu.  god  of  war;  M.  U.  Ger. 
Zistag;  Ger.  Dienstag.]  The  third  day  of  the 
week. 

tu-e'-site,  s.    [Lat.  Tues(a)  —  the  river  Tweed, 
where  found  ;  sutf.  -Ue  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  An  indurated  variety  of  lithomarge 
(q.v.) ;  colour,  milk-white.  It  has  been  used 
for  slate  pencils. 

tu'-fa,  s.     (Ital.  tufo  =  a  porous  stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  light,  porous, 
calcareous  stone,  sometimes  having  the  aspect 
of  a  sandstone,  at  others  earthy  and  enclosing 
the  decomposed  remains  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Compos.:  a  carbonate  of  lime  ;  de- 
posited by  springs,  rivers,  and  heated  waters 
which  have  traversed  calcareous  rocks.  Some- 
times, though  incorrectly,  spelt  tuff. 

tu-fa'-ceous  (C  as  sh),  a.    [Tufa.]    Pertain- 
"ing  to  tufa  ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  tufa 
or  tutf. 
tufaceous-llmestone,  s. 

Pcti-ol. :  A  Uniestune  (q.v.),  which  partakes 
of  the  characters  of  a  tufa  (q.v.). 

tu'-fa-tte,  s.     [Eng.  tufia);  suff.  -ite  {Petrol.).'] 
Petrol :  The  same  as  Tufa  (q.v.). 

tiififd),  s.    [Ft.  tovfe.]    A  tuft.   (Proy.)   [Tuft 
(1),  s.] 

tuff  (2),  s.    [Tufa.] 

Petrol.  :  An  eartby,  sometimes  fragmentary 
deposit,  of  volcanic  materials  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  kind.  Sometimes  the  result  of 
the  deposition  of  ashy  volcanic  matter  by 
water  into  which  it  has  fallen  ;  at  others  from 
the  ejection  of  large  quantities  of  heated 
aqueous  mud  at  a  certain  phase  in  a  volcanic 
eruption.  In  the  latter  case  it  frequently  en- 
closes twigs  and  fragments  of  charred  wood 
overwhelmed  in  the  course  of  the  stream. 
The  words  tufa  and  tuff  are  often  incorrectly 
applied  and  confounded  together. 

*  tiif-foon',  s.    [Typhoon.] 

tiiff-taf'-fa-ty,  tuf-taf'-fe-ta,  s.     [Eng. 
tiijty  and  taffeta.] 

Fabric  :  Tufted  taffeta  ;  a  shaggy  or  villous 
silk  fabric. 

tiift  (1),   "  toft.  *  tufft,  s.     [Prop,  tuff,  from 
Fr.  touffe=R  tuft;  ef,  Ger.  zop/=&  weft  of 
hair,  a  tuft,  a  pigtail ;  Welsh  twff  =  a  tuft. 
Tuft  is  thus  a  derivative  of  top  (q.v.).j 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  cluster,  a  clump. 

"  If  you  win  know  mjrhonae, 
"Tifl  at  the  tvft  of  olives,  here  hard  by." 

ahakesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  ill.  6. 

(2)  A  collection  of  small  fle.\ible  or  soft 
things  in  a  knot  or  bunch. 

"The  flowers  are  vhite.  aud  staud  in  the  same 
manner,  in  small  lu/ts  nt  the  top  of  the  branches." — 
Cook:  First  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  A  young  nobleman,  entered  as  a 
studeut  at  a  university,  so  called  from  the 
tvft  or  gold  tassel  worn  on  the  cap.  {Univer- 
sity slang.) 

"  He  had  rather  a  marked  natural  indifference  to 
tufts."— Carlyte :  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iil, 

IL  Botany: 

'  1.  A  head  or  cushion-like  mass  of  flower.s, 
each  elevated  on  a  partial  stalk,  and  all  col- 
lectively forming  a  dense,  roundish  mass. 

2.  A  little  bundle  or  collection  of  leaves, 
hairs,  &,c.,  or  anything  similar. 

tuft-hunter,  s.  One  who  courts  the 
society  of  titled  persons  ;  one  who  toadies  to 
men  of  title. 

tuft-hunting,  s.  The  practice  of  a  tuft- 
hunter. 

tuft-mockado,  s. 

Fabric :  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  wool,  in 
imitation  of  tuft«d  taffeta  or  velvet. 

tiift  (2),  ''toft,  s.  [Icel.  topt,  tupt.  toft,  tuft, 
tomt  =  a  green  tuft  or  kuoll,  from  tdmt,  neut. 
of  tdinr  =  empty:  hence,  a  clearing;  Sw. 
tomt,  neut.  of  torn  =  empty.]  [Toom.]  A 
knoll,  a  plantation. 

"  A  toure  on  a  to/t."        Piers  Plowman,  B.  14.  (ProL) 

*  tiift.  v.t.  &  f.    [Tuft  (1),  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1,  To  separate  into  tufts. 


2.  To  adorn  with  or  as  with  a  tuft  or  tufta. 

3.  To  form  a  tuft  ou  ;  to  top. 

"  sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  aolouiu  oaka,  that  tu/t  the  swelling  ajoauta." 
TTuymson. 

4.  To  pass  over,  in,  or  among  the  tufts  of. 

"  With  his  hounds 
The  labouring  hunter    tuffs   the    thick    unbarbed 
Where  harbour'd  lb  the  harL"  fgrounds 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion.  b.  13. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  in  tufts  ;  to  form  a 
tuft  or  tufts. 

*  tiif-tSif'-fe-ta,  s.    [Tufftaffatt.] 

tuft'-ed,  ?)a.  par.  &  o.    [Tuft,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Adorned  with  a  tuft  or  tufts ;  flowering 
in  tufts.    {Milton:  LyciiUis,  143.) 

2.  Growing  in  tufta  or  clumps. 

"  a  gray  cliurcli-t<twer. 
Whose  battlements  wero  screeii'd  by  tufted  treea." 
\yordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

tufted-fahric,  s.  a  fabric  in  which 
tufts  are  set,  as  in  tlie  old  form  of  Turkish 
and  Persian  carpets,  in  which  tufts  are  set  in 
on  the  warp,  and  then  locked  in  by  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  weft  and  the  crossing  of  the  warps, 

tufted-quail,  s. 

OrJiith. :  The  genus  Lophortyx  (q.v.). 

tufted-umbre,  s.    [Umbre.] 

tuft'-er,  5.  [Eng.  tiift,  V.  ;  -er.]  A  stag- 
hound  used  to  drive  the  stag  out  of  cover. 

"  The  tuftert  are  laid  on  the  line  of  the  second  deer, 
and  the  drat  is  left  to  pursue  his  way  uuuiolested."— 
Field,  aept.  24,  1887. 

tuft'-ing,  s.  [Tuft,  v.]  The  finding  of  a  stjig 
iu  covert. 

"  Though  a  promising  youngster,  he  was  not  a 
warrantjiule  deer,  and  once  more  the  tufting  process 
was  proceeded  vi ii'h."— Field,  aept.  25.  1886. 

*  tiift'-^,  a.     [Eng.  t^tft  (1),  8. ;  -^.J 

1.  Abounding  with  tufts. 

"  In  the  tufty  frith  and  In  the  mossy  fell." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  8.  IT. 

2.  Growing  in  tufts.    (Of  the  pineapple.) 

'■  Let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tiifly  coaL" 

Thomson :  Sumtner,  688. 

tiig,  *  togge,  V.t.  &  i.  [A  doublet  of  touch 
aud  tow;  ef.  O.  Dut.  (ope  =  a  draught  of  beer; 
Icel.  toggla  =  to  tug,  (op  =  a  tow-rope,  ftom 
zug  =  a  pull,  tug,  draught.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  gi'eat  effort  or  with 
a  violent  strain ;  to  haul  or  drag  with  great 
labour  and  force. 

"  Swift  from  bis  seat  he  leap'd  upon  the  ground  ; 
And  tugg'd  the  weapon  from  the  gushhig  wound." 
Pope:  Bomei-;  Iliad  v,  l-tft. 

2.  To  pull,  to  pluck. 

3.  To  drag  by  means  of  a  8t«am-tug ;  to 
tow  :  as,  To  tug  a  vessel  into  port. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pull  with  great  effort. 

"  For  six  years 
Tug  at  an  oiur  i'  th'  gallies," 
Beaum.  it  FleU  :  Custom  (if  the  Country,  11.  flL 

2.  To  labour,  to  struggle,  to  strive. 

"  Haerevpon  insued  cruell  warre,  in  so  much  that 
In  the  end  Venutius  became  eiiimie  also  to  the  R(^ 
maufl.  But  first  they  tugged  togither  betwixt  them- 
aelues."— ^olinjAed:  EUt.  Eng.,  bk,  iv..  ch.  vilL 

tug,  s.     [Tuo,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  pull  with  great  effort  or  labour. 

"  Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard  :  at  tin;  tug  be  falls." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  ^'neid  ix.  769, 

2.  A  supreme  effort ;  a  struggle. 

"  When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of 
war."  Lee  -'  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  2, 

3.  A  kind  of  carriage  used  for  conveying 
timber,  faggots,  &c. 

4.  Raw  hide,  of  which  iu  old  times  ploug^ 
traces  were  frequently  made.    {Scotch.) 

"  Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan'. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  diawn." 
Bums:  A uld  Fanner  to  hix  Auld  Mart, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Harness:  A  trace  by  which  the  draft 
animal  pulls  the  load. 

2.  Naut. :  A  tug-boat  (q.v.). 

3.  Mining:  The  iron  hoop  of  a  corve  to 
which  the  tackle  is  attached. 

t  I.  To  hold  one  tvg :  To  keep  one  busily 
employed ;  to  keep  one  at  work.  {Life  of  A. 
n'oorf.July  18,  1667.) 


<&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  pSt, 
or,  wore.  w^U;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


trugger— Tullian 
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to  mix 
.  broil. 


•9.  To  hold  tug:  To  8tand  severe  hand- 
Mng  or  hard  work. 

3.  Tug  of  war:  A  g:am6  in  which  sides  air 
Chosen,  and  both  take  hold  of  a  rup<'.  eatli 
endeavoring  to  puU  the  fiber  over  a  line; 
hence,  fi^'uratively,  a  eupremo  effort,  a  desper- 
ate struggle  for  supremacy. 

tag-boat,  s.  A  strongly-built  steanibi  lat, 
used  for  tuygiiig  or  towing  sailing  or  othi-r 
vessels ;  a  steam-tug. 

tug-carrier,  s.  An  attachment  to  the 
back  strap  of  waggon  harness. 

tug-hook*  5.  A  hook  on  the  hame  for  the 
attacluneiit  of  the  trace. 

tug-iron,  5.  The  hook  to  which  a  trace 
Is  attached. 

tug-slide,  s.  A  metallic  substitute  for  a 
buckle,  in  which  the  tug  is  adjusted  as  to 
length. 

tiig'-ger,  s.      [Eng.   tug,  v. ;    -er.]     One  who 

tugs  or  pulls  with  great  effort. 

tug'-ging,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Tuo,  v.] 

•  tug'-ging-ly,    adv.       [Eng.   tugging:    -ly.] 

With  a  tug  or  tugs  ;  with  laborious  puiUng. 

tu'-i,  s.     [Native  name.] 
Ornith.:   The  Foe-bird 
(q  v.). 

•tuiUe,  *•  tun-lette'  (u 

as  w),  s.     [Ft.  tuile,  from 
Lat.  tegula  =  &  tile.] 

Mil.  Aittiq.:  One  or  the 
guard-plates  appended  to 
the  tasses,  to  which  they 
were  frequently  fastened 
by  straps.  They  hung 
down,  and  covered  the 
npper  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  were  first  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

tuil  -zie  (z  as  y),  tuir- 

yie,  s.  [Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  touiller 
or  mingle  confusedly.]  A  quarrel, 
(Scotch.) 

"  Na,  if  it  had  been  for  debt,  or  e'en  for  a  bit  tuilzie 
*r  tha  gaut,'er,  the  da'il  o'  XeJly  McCaudllsh's  toiijs'ue 
should  ever  bae  wranged  him.  —Scott :  Guy  Manner- 
ini/,  cb.  xxxii. 

tu-i'-tion,  *tu-i-cy-on,  *tu-i-ty-on,  "tu- 

ysS'OZli,  s.  [Fr.  tuition  =  protection,  from 
Lat.  tuitionem,  accus.  of  tuitio  =  protet.-tion, 
from  tuitrts,  pa.  par.  of  tuear  =  to  watch,  to 
protect.] 

*1.  Defence,  protection,  keeping,  guardian- 
ship. 

"Were  appointed,  as  the  king's  nearest  Irienda,  to 
the  tuiiioJi  uf  his  own  royal  peraon." — Mart:  Richard 
III.,  p.  36. 

'2.  The  particular  watch  and  care  of  a 
tutor  or  guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward. 

3.  Instruction  ;  the  act  or  business  of  teach- 
ing various  subjects. 

•  tu-i'-tion-ar-^,  a.      [Eng,   tuition;   -ary.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  tuition. 

tii'-kO'tU-kd,  s.    (Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Ctenomys  brasiliensis,  a  small  noc- 
turnal rodent,  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  from 
South  America.  It  is  named  in  iniitation  of 
its  cry,  which  surprises  a  stranger  hearing  it 
for  the  first  time,  since  the  animal  is  con- 
cealed in  its  long  burrow.  Its  food  consists 
chiefly  of  the  roots  of  plants,  in  its  search 
for  which  it  drives  long  galleries,  in  some 
places  completely  tunnelling  the  ground. 

tu'-la  (1),  s.    [Hind.]    A  native  cooking-place 

ill  liulia. 

Tu'^la  (2),  3.    [See  def.]    A  town  in  Russia. 

Tula-metal,  s.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver, 
4nd  lead,  forming  the  base  of  the  celebrated 
Russian  snuff-boxes,  popularly  called  platinum 
boxes. 

tU'-la-sJ,  s.     [TooLsi.] 

Bot. :  (Ij  Basil  [Toolsi]  ;  (2)  Michelia  Cham- 
jxua. 

tul-bagh'-i-a,  s.     [Named  after   Tulbagh,  a 
Dutcli  governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 
.   Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaoepe,  allied  to  Antheri- 
cnm,  with  a  rotate  perianth  and  a  three-valved 
capsule,   with  loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  a 
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smell  like  garlic.  Known  species  seven,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  boiled  in 
milk  and  given  in  phthisical  complaints. 

tulch'-QJi,  tuloh'-in  {ch  guttural),  a.  [Cf. 
Gael.  &,  Ir.  tuUtch  =  a  heap.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  extract  under  Tulchan- 

BISHOP). 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  tulchan-bishop  (q.v.). 

"Such  bishoi^a  were  called  (wIc'iums  by  the  veople." 
—McVliutocH  *  SCrowj :  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  x.  576. 

tulchan-tilshop,  s. 

aiurch  Ilisl.  (I'L):  The  name  given  by  the 
•ople  to  the  bishops  aj'pointed  in  the  Scotch 
lunch  under  tlio  Concordat  of  Leith,  a.d. 
li>72,  which  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  hierari'liical  titles  under  the  control 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  men  who  con- 
sented to  take  the  titles  bound  themselves, 
as  the  price  of  their  elevation,  to  receive  only 
a  small  part  of  the  revenues,  the  larger  por- 
tion going  to  Morton  and  his  colleagues. 

"  A  '  tulchau '  is.  or  rather  was.  for  the  thing  ib  long 
atnce  obsolete,  acalfakiu  etafled  into  the  rude  simili- 
tude of  a  calf— aimilur  enough  to  deceive  the  luijier. 
feet  perceptive  orgaiis  of  a  cow.  At  milking  time  the 
tulchiui,  wjth  head  duly  bent,  was  act  as  if  to  euck  ; 
the  fond  cow,  looking  round,  fancied  that  her  calf  was 
buay  luid  that  all  was  right,  aud  eo  gave  her  milk 
freely,  which  the  cunnine  maid  was  straiuiuK  in  wbit« 
almiidance  into  her  pail  all  the  while.  The  Scotch 
milkmaids  in  those  days  cried,  *  Where  is  thetalchan? 
is  the  tulchan  ready?"  So  of  the  bishops.  Scotch 
hiii-da  were  eager  enough  to  milk  the  Church  lauds 
and  tithes,  to  get  rents  out  of  them  freely,  which  was 
not  always  e.'iay.  Tliey  we»-e  glad  to  con-struct  a  form 
of  bishops  to  please  the  King  and  Church,  and  make 
the  milk  come  without  disturbance.  The  reader  now 
knows  what  a  tulchan-bithop  was.  A  piece  of  me- 
chanism constructed  not  without  difficulty,  in  Parlia- 
ment  and  King's  Council,  among  the  Scots,  and  torn 
asuH'ler  afterwards  with  dreadful  clamour,  and  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  so  soon  as  the  cow  became 
awake  to  It  1  "—Carl^le  :  Cromwell,  L  36. 

tii'-le,  s.    [See  def.l 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  the  Mexican 
Spaniards  in  California  to  Scirpus  lacustris, 
the  Club-rush  or  Bulrush,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  certain  places  in  the  country  ; 
two  lakes  in  Upper  California  being  called, 
in  consequence,  the  Tule  Lakes.  In  addition 
to  its  uses,  mentioned  in  the  article  Scirpus 
(q.v.),  it  has  beon  employed  as  a  material  for 
paper-making. 

tu'-lip,  ■*  tu'-U-pan,  s.  [Tr.  tuUpe;  Ital. 
tulipano ;  Turk,  tidhend,  the  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation of  dulbend  =  a  turban  ;  Pers.  dulband, 
which  Skeat  considers  to  be  from  Hindostanee ; 
Sp.  tidipa  =  a  small  tulip,  tulipan  =  a  tulip  ; 
Port.  t^Uipa.  So  named  because  the  gay 
colours  and  the  form  of  a  tulip  surest  those 
of  some  turbans.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Tulipa,  and  spec.  Tulipa 
Gesneriafia,  the  Garden  Tulip.  Stem  smooth 
and  one-flowered,  petals  and  filaments  also 
smooth  ;  flower  erect,  the  lobes  of  the  stigma 
deeurrent  and  deeply  divided,  the  leaves 
ovate,  lanceolate,  glaucous,  and  smooth.  It 
was  brought  in  seed  from  the  Levant  to 
Augsburg  in  1559.  There  the  same  year 
Gesuer  saw,  de.scribed,  and  figured  it ;  soon 
after  which  it  was  cultivated  throughout  Ger- 
many. When  it  reached  Holland,  the  future 
seat  of  the  Tulipomania  (q.v.),  is  not  known. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  from  Vienna 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tulips 
flourish  best  in  rich  loam  and  sand.  More 
than  a  thousand  varieties  are  known,  and 
others  are  being  obtained  at  intervals  from 
seed.  The  most  valuable  kinds  should  be 
taken  up  after  they  have  ceased  flowering, 
and  dried  and  kept  till  autumn,  when  they 
should  be  replanted.  They  require  protec- 
tion against  continued  rain  or  hard  frost, 
which  are  apt  to  make  them  rot. 

t  2.  Gunnery:  The  increase  of  thickness  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  gnu.  Only  occasionally  found 
in  modern  breechloaders. 

tulip-ear,  s.    An  upright  or  prick-ear  in 

dogs.    (^I'ero  Shaw.) 

tulip-tree,  a. 

Biifmnj : 

1.  This  tree  (Liriodendron  tulipi/era)  fre- 
quently called  the  Tulip  Poplar,  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  must  beautiful 
of  American  trees.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  5Iaj;ni>liacea?,  and  is  a  large  and  stately 
tree,  suinetimea  from  100  to  140  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  leaveB  are 
roundish,  ovate,  and  three  lobed,  the  middle 
lobe  truncated.  The  flowers  resemble  tulips 
in  size  and  appearance.  The  bark  has  a  biliei, 
aromatic  taste,  and  contains  a  bitter  principle, 
called  LiriHileiidrin,  whicli  has  been  used  as  a 


tiiili.stitiu*  for  quinine.     [See  illustration  under 

A  BBC  IT.] 

2.  I'aritium  elatuvi, 
tulip-wood,  5. 

Bot.  <C  Comm. :  The  wood  of  Fhysocalymma 
florihunda. 
tu'-lip-ai,  5.    [Tulip.] 

Bot.  :  Tulip  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tulipe». 
Bulb  of  few  thick  convolute  sciles ;  leaves 
radical  and  caulinc,  the  lower  ones  sheathing; 
flowers  usually  solitary,  rarely  two  on  each 
stem  ;  perianth  cnnpanulate,  of  six  segments, 
without  a  nectariferous  dejiression ;  stamens 
six  ;  anthers  fixed  by  the  base,  erect,  mobile, 
line;ir,  bursting  inwards ;  stigmas  sessile, 
thrce-lobed  ;  ovary  trigonous  ;  fruit  capsular, 
seeds  many.  Known  species  twenty,  from 
Kuropt'  and  tlie  North  and  West  of  Asia.  It 
has  a  one-fiuwered,  somewhat  drooping  stem; 
the  leaves  of  the  perianth  ovate,  fragrant, 
acuminate,  bearded  at  the  extremity ;  the 
flowers  yellow  ;  the  stamens  hoary  at  the 
base,  the  stigma  obtuse.  It  increases  by 
throwing  out  a  long,  sliui  flbre  from  its  root, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  a  bulb  and,  in  due 
time,  a  fresh  flower  appears.  T.  Gesneriana 
is  the  Garden  Tubp.  [Tulip.]  T.  Oculus-Sotis, 
the  Agen  Tulip,  so  called  from  Agen  in  France, 
where  it  grows,  has  large  and  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  a  flue  scarlet  colour,  each  petal 
marki'd  at  its  base  with  a  broad  black  and 
yellow  spot.  It  is  wild  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  &c.  T.  s^u^veoi€ns,  the  Early  Dwarf  or 
Van  Thol  Tulip,  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  blooming  in  March  and  April.  T. 
Cf/itaiwi,  the  Small  Yellow,  and  T.  hijlora,  the 
Two-flowered  Yellow  Tulip,  the  latter  with 
fragmnt  flowers,  are  wild  near  the  Volga,  &c. 
r.  Clusiana  is  the  Red  and  White  Italian 
Tulij).  The  bulbs  of  T.  stellata,  growing  in 
the  Himalayas,  the  Salt  Range,  &c.,  are  eaten. 

tu-li-pa' -96-00,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  tuUp(a): 
Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -acete.] 

Bnt.:  •(!)  The  order  LiliacesB  (q.v.);  *  (9.) 
the  tribe  Tulipese  (q.v.). 

*  tu'-li-pant,  s.    [Turban.] 

tU-lip'-e-89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tviip(a.);  Lat. 
'fem.  ]il.  adj.  sutf.  -gte.] 

Bnt.  :  A  tribe  of  Liliacese  {De  Candolle, 
Lindky,  £c.),  merged  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  in 
Lilies. 

*  tU'-lip-ist,  s.  [Eng.  tulip;  -Ut.]  A  culti- 
vator of  tulips.  {Browne  :  Unie  Buriall.  Ep. 
Ded,) 

tu-lip-d-ma'-ni-a,  tu'-Up-ma-nJr,  s. 

[Eng.  tulip;  0  connect.,  and  nmnia  (q.v.).] 
An  extravagant  passion  for  the  possession  01 
tulipa  or  tulip-bulbs.  Tulips  were  introduced 
into  Holland  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  being  favoiuable,  their 
cultivation  formed  an  important  branch  of 
industry,  and  the  plants  became  more  and 
more  in  request  as  they  increased  in  variety 
and  beauty.  The  Dutch  merchants  therefore 
made  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these  bulbs  a 
part  of  their  regular  trade,  and  supplied  other 
European  nations  with  their  importations. 
What  was  at  first  a  legitimate  trade  after- 
wards developed  into  the  wildest  speculation, 
which  rose  to  its  greatest  height  between 
1634  and  1637.  For  a  single  bulb  of  the 
species  Semper  Augustus,  13,000  florins  were 
once  paid,  and  for  three,  30,000  florins,  and 
equally  extravagant  sums  for  other  kinds.  Men 
then  dealt  in  bulbs  as  they  do  now  in  stocks 
and  shares.  At  length  the  fictitious  trade 
collapsed.  Many  persons  who  had  suflTered 
ruinous  losses  broke  their  contracts  ;  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  realisation  of  the  money 
which  tlie  bulbs  were  supposed  to  represent 
then  vanished,  and  ruin  spread  far  and  wide. 

tu-lip-6-ma'-ni-&o,  s.  [Eng.  tulip;  a 
connect.,  and  vianiac.]  One  who  is  atfected 
with  tulipomania  (<i.v.). 

tulle,  s.     [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin,  open  silk  net, 
originally  inanufactuied  at  Tuile  in  France, 
in  narrow  strips,  and  nmch  used  for  ladies* 
head-dresses,  collars,  ic. 

*  tulle,  *  tuU,  v.t.     (ToLE.)     To  entice,  to 

allure. 

*  Tul'-li-ain,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  celebrated 
Honian  orator  ;  Ciceronian. 


bStU  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  cborus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing, 
-clan,  -tiau  =  shau.    -tion,  -Bion  =  shun;  -tion,  ~§ion  =  zhun.    -eious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  h?l,  deL 
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Tully— tumor 


Tiil'-ly,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  township  in  the  State  of  New 
York  on  Onondaga  Creek. 

TuUy-Umestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  Middle  Devonian  Age, 
developed  at  Tully. 

tn-los'-to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  tuXos  (tulos)  =  a  knot 
or  callus,  andVroMa  istoma)  =  the  mouth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trichopastres.  Puff-balls, 
with  the  peridiiim  paper-like,  distinct  from 
the  stem,  which  is  tall.  At  first  covered  with 
a  scaly  or  powdery  coat  or  veil  which  soon 
falls  away  ;  then  an  orifice  gives  egress  to  the 
spores.  Species  few.  Titlostovta  mammosttm  is 
found  in  Western  Europe. 

tA-lA-cA'-nin,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.  tulucun(a): 
•in  {Chem,.).^ 

Chem. :  C.2oHi404.  A  bitter  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  bark  of  Carapa  tuhicuna  by 
alcohol.  A  light  yellow,  amorphous  resinous 
mass,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  chloroform,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Turned  blue  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  oxalic, 
tartaric,  and  citric  acids  when  heated. 

tiil'-war,  s.     [Hind.]    The  East  Indian  sabre. 

"  It  cannot  be  much  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  an  Arab's  apear.  a  Zulu's  aaaegftl,  or  a  Pathan's 
tulwar."— naily  Telegraph,  Oct.  9.  1896. 

t^m,  s.    [Native  name.] 

BoL  :  A  kind  of  mastic  obtained  ftom  Pis- 
tada  atiantica,  an  apetalous  tree  ten  feet  high 
growing  in  Barbary. 

•  tumbe.  •  tomb©,  v.i.  [A.S.  tumbian.] 
[Tl-mble,  I'.]    To  tumble.    {Trevisa,  iv.  365.) 

tum'-bek-i,  s.    [Toumbeki.] 

tfim'-ble,  *  tom-ble,  *  tum-bel,  v.i.  &  (. 
[A  freq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  tumbe,  tomhe,  from 
A.S.  tumhian  =  to  tumble,  to  turn  heels  over 
head  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tuimeUn  =  to  tumble  ; 
O.  Dut.  tumelen,  tommeleii :  Ger.  tmcmeln, 
(uHiJ?ic/7i  =  to  stagger,  to  reel;  Dan.  tumle ; 
Sw.  tumla  =  to  tumble.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  roll  about  by  turning  one  way  and 
the  other  ;  to  toss,  to  roll ;  to  pitch  about. 

"  Hedgehogs  which 
Lie  tumbling  In  my  barefoot  way." 

Shakedp. :  Tetnpett.  11.  2. 

2.  To  lose  footing  or  support,  and  fall  to 
the  ground ;  to  be  thrown  down ;  to  come 
down  suddenly  and  violently. 

"  He.  tombling  downe  on  ground, 
Breathed  out  hia  ghoat.*^    Spenser :  F.  Q..  II.  vlll.  65. 

3.  To  play  mountebank  tricks,  by  various 
movements  and  contortions  of  the  body- 

4.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  roughly. 

"  We  are  also  in  the  way,  that  came  tumblinff  over 
the  valV'—Bunyan  :  Pilgrim't  Progrett,  pt  1. 

5.  To  understand,  to  comprehend.    (Slang.) 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  throw  down  ;  to  hurl. 

"  They  began  to  aaaaile  htm  from  behind,  tumblinc/ 
down  and  throwing  mighty  atones  upon  bU  head  and 
neck."—/*.  BoUand  :  Plutarch,  p.  156, 

2.  To  turn  over  ;  to  turn  and  throw  about, 
as  for  examination  or  search. 

"  Thev  tumbled  all  their  little  qulreri  o'er. 
To  cbuse  propitiona  shnita."  Prior. 

3.  To  overthrow ;  to  throw  down ;  to  cast 
down  ;  to  make  to  totter  and  fall. 

"He  whose  nod 
Haa  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  i,  62. 

4.  To  toss.    {Shakesp. :  Pericles.    Prol.) 

5.  To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  disturb,  to 
rumple  :  as,  To  tumble  a  bed. 

•  6.  To  disturb. 

"  They  were  greatly  tumbled  up  and  down  In  their 
Tainds.'— Bunt/an  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  IL 

7.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence. 

1[  1.  To  tumble  home :  Said  of  a  ship's 
aides  when  they  incline  in  above  the  extreme 
breadth. 

2.  To  tumble  in  : 

(1)  To  go  to  bed.    (Slang.) 

(2)  The  same  as  To  tumUe  home  (q.v.). 

(3)  Carp. :  To  fit,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  into 
other  work. 

3.  To  tumble  to:  To  understand.    (Slang.) 

tum'-ble,  s.     [Tumble,  v.]    A  fall ;  a  rolling 
over. 

"The  play  was  to  a  great  extent  affected  thereby, 
and  tumhles  were  frequent. ' — Field,  Dec  6,  1884. 


tumble-bug.  tamble-dung»  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  American  name  for  any 
beetle  of  the  family  ScarabEeidro,  which,  after 
enveloping  its  eggs  in  dung,  rolls  the  mass 
thus  formed  to  a  hole  in  which  to  cover  it  up ; 
specifically  applied  to  Coprobius  volvens. 

tumble- down,  a.  in  a  falling  state ; 
ruinous,  dilapidated.    (Colloq.) 

"  They  came  so  low  aa  to  live  in  a  tumble-^um  old 
house  at  Peckham."— /)ai/i(  Telegraph,  Nov,  16,  1885, 

tumble-home,  s. 

Naut. :  The  part  of  a  ship  which  falls  in- 
ward above  the  extreme  breadth. 

*  tiim-ble-fi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  tumble; 
suff".  -Jication.]  The  act  of  tumbling,  tossing, 
or  roUing  about. 

"A  heavy  rolling  bout,  through  which  we  are 
carried  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  ceaaea  to  be  the  sickening  tmnblefi- 
cation  which  the  most  seasoned  amongst  us  would  find 
it  in  a  full-rigged  ship,  with  her  courses  hauled  up."— 
Daili/  Telegraph,  Dec.  26,  1885, 

tiim'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  tjimh{{e),  V. ;  -er,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  tumbles  ;  one  who  performs 
the  tricks  of  a  mountebank,  such  as  turning 
somersaults,  walking  on  the  hands,  or  the 
like. 

"  An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone. 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage.* 

IFordaworth  :  Excursion,  bit,  vilL, 

2.  A  drinking-glass  of  a  cylindrit-al  form, 
or  of  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  an  inverted 
cone  ;  so  called,  because  formerly,  from  its 
base  ending  in  a  point,  it  could  not  be  set 
down  till  completely  empty  of  liquor. 

"  Mr.  Stiggins,  walking  aoftly  across  the  room  to  a 
well-remembered  shelf  in  one  corner,  took  down  a 
tumbler,  and  with  great  deliberation  put  four  lumps 
of  sugar  In  it,"— ZHcteni  ■  Pickwick,  ch.  liL 

3.  The  contents  of  such  a  glass, 

4.  A  variety  of  pigeon,  so  called  from  its 
habit  of  tumbling  or  turning  over  in  flight. 
It  is  a  short-bodied  pigeon,  of  a  plain  colour, 
black,  blue,  or  white. 

"The  little  ftim&'er  flashing  downward  In  the  sun- 
light is  something  to  watch  and  tidinire."— Daily  Tele- 
graph. Nov.  17,  1895. 

*  5.  A  variety  of  dog,  so  called  from  its  habit 
of  tumbling  before  it  attacks  its  prey.  It  was 
formerly  employed  for  catching  rabbits. 

"The  tumbler  and  lurcher  ought  to  be  reckoned  by 
themselves."— Sipan  ;  Speculum  Alundi,  ch.  li.,  i  L 

*  6.  A  tumbrel  (q.v.). 

7.  One  of  the  religious  sect  known  as 
German  Baptists  or  Dunkers  (q.v.) 

"  They  are  also  called  Thimblers  from  their  mode  of 
baptiara,  which  is  by  putting  the  person  whilst  kneel- 
ing head  first  under  -WAter."— Ripley  *  Dana:  Amer. 
Cydop.,  vi.  316. 

8.  An  American  popular  name  for  the  larvse 
of  the  Culicidte. 

"  They  are  .  .  .  called  tumblers  from  the  manner  In 
which  they  roll  over  and  over  in  the  water  by  meana 
of  the  fln-like  paddles  at  the  end  of  the  ta.il."— Ripley 
*  Dana :  Amer.  Cydop..  viii.  61. 

*  9.  (PI)  ■*  A  band  of  roysterers  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  delighted 
in  olTering  insults  to  unprotected  women. 

"  A  third  sort  are  the  tumblprt,  whose  office  It  Is  to 
set  women  on  their  heada."—Steele :  Spectator,  No.  824. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Found.  :  A  vertically  rotating  case  for 
cleaning  castings  placed  within  it. 

2.  Locksmith. :  A  latch  engaging  within  a 
notch  in  a  lock  bolt,  or  otherwise  opposing 
its  motion  until  it  is  lifted  or  arranged  by  the 
key,  so  as  to  remove  the  obstacle. 

3.  Firearms:  The  piece  in  the  interior  of 
a  gunlock  by  which  the  mainspring  acts  on 
the  hammer,  causing  it  to  fall  and  explode 
the  cap. 

4.  Naut. :  One  of  the  movable  pins  with 
which  the  cathead-stopper  and  shank-painter 
are  respectively  engaged.  By  the  coincident 
movement  of  the  pins,  the  ends  of  the  anchor, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  cathead  and 
fish-davit  respectively,  are  simultaneously 
freed. 

tumbler-punch,  s. 

Firearms:  A  small  two-bladed  punch  used 
for  pushing  the  arbour  of  the  tumbler,  the 
band-springs,  &c.,  from  their  seats,  in  taking 
a  gun  apart. 

tum'-bler-ful,  s.  [Eng.  tirmbUr;  -JuK^-l 
As  much  as  a  tumbler  will  bold  ;  a  quantity 
sufiicient  to  fill  a  tumbler. 

•  tiim'-ble-ster,  s.  [Eng.  timbk  ;  suff.  -ster.] 
A  female  tumbler. 


tum'-bling,  'tom-blinge,  'tum-bel- 
ynge,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Tumble,  v.] 

tumbUng-bay,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  weir  or  fall  in  a  canal. 

tumbling-bob,  s.  A  counterpoise  weight 
on  an  arm  to  cause  it  to  react  by  gravity  when 
the  lifting  lever  is  withdrawn. 

tumbllng-box,  s.  The  same  as  Rumble, 
S.  5.  (q.v.). 

tumbling-home,  a. 

Shiphuild.  :    Said  of  the  sides  of  a  vessel 
when  they  lean  in. 
tumbling-net,  s.    A  trammel-net  (q.v.) 
tumbling-shaft,  s.    A  cam-shaft  (q.v.). 

tiim  -  brel,  turn'  -  bril.  *  tum  -  brell. 
*  tun-brell,  s.  [0.  Fr.  tumbrel,  tumberel, 
tomberel;  Fr.  tombereau,\ii.=  a,  tumble-cart, 
a  two-wheeled  cart  which  could  be  tumbled 
over  or  overturned  to  deposit  the  manure  with 
which  it  was  laden,  from  to7Hher=.to  fall.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ducking-stool  (q.v.). 

2.  A  dung-cart ;  a  sort  of  low  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  used  in  farm-work.  (Dryden: 
Cock  f&  Fox,  251.) 

3.  A  large  willow  cage  or  rack  for  feeding 
sheep  in  the  winter.    (Prov.) 

4.  The  cart  in  which  the  victims  of  the 
guillotine  were  carried  to  execution  in  the 
first  French  Revolution. 

"  Paul  endeavoured  to  prove  his  devotion,  like 
Landry  in  The  Dead  Heart,  by  taking  another  man's 
place  upon  the  tumbril  about  to  start  for  the  guillo- 
tine."—«e/CT-e«,  May  1.  1897. 

II.  Ordn. :  A  covered  cart  for  containing 
ammunition  and  tools  for  mining  and  sapping. 

tU-mS-^c'-tion,  «.  [Low  Lat.  tumefactio, 
from  Lat.  tumefactus,  pa.  par.  of  tume/acio  = 
to  make  tumid,  to  swell.]  [Tumefy.]  The 
act  or  process  of  swelling  or  rising  into  a 
tumour;  a  tumour,  a  swelling. 

"The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  fibres,  art 
paleness,  a  weak  pulse,  tumi^acfioiu  in  the  whoU 
hody.  "—ArbtUhnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  vl. 

*  tu'-me-fly,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  tumejier,  from  Lak. 

tumefacio  =  to  make  tumid,  to  cause  to  swell  ; 
tumeo  =  to  swell,  and  facio  =  to  make.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  swell ;  to  cause  to  swell  or 
become  tumid. 

•■I  applied  three  small  causticks  triangular  about 
the  tumefied  Joint."—  Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  swell ;  to  rise  in  a  tumour, 

*  tu-mes'-9en9e,  s.     [Lat.  tumescent,  pr.  par. 

of  (!(7)te5Co, '  incept,  from  tumeo  =  to  swell.) 
The  state  or  process  of  growing  tumid  ;  tume- 
faction. 

tu'-mid,  a.  [Lat.  tumidu^,  from  tum£o  =  to 
swell ;  from  the  same  root  come  tuber,  pro- 
tuberant, tumour,  tumult,  &c.  ;  Fr.  tumide; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  tumido.] 

1.  Being  swollen,  enlarged,  or  distended  • 
swollen. 

*  2.  Protuberant ;  rising  above  the  level. 

"  Their  tops  ascend  the  sky 
So  high  as  Heav  n  the  tumid  hills." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  vii.  29B. 

3.  Swollen  in  sound,  pompous  ;  bombastic 
turgid. 

"  Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  tum.id  stanza  dear?" 

Byron:  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Reviewert. 

tu-mid'-J-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  tumid;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
'ity  or  state  of  being  tumid  ;  a  swollen  state. 

tu'-mid-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  tumid;  -ly.]  In  a 
tumid  manner  or  form. 

tu'-nutd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tumid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tumid  or  swollen; 
tumidity. 

tum'-mal^,  s.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt  of  Lat. 
tumulus  =  a  heap.] 

Mining:  A  great  quantity,  a  heap,  as  of 
waste* 

tU'-m6rt  tu'-mour,  s.  [Fr.  tumeur,  from 
Lat.  tumorem,  accus.  of  tumor  =  a  swelling, 
from  tumeo —to  swell;  Sp.  tumar;  ItaL 
tuvwre.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang\iage : 

*  1.  A  swell  or  rise,  as  of  water. 

•'  One  tumaur  drown'd  another,  billows  strove 
To  outswell  ambition,  water  air  outdrove." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Masques  at  Court. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian,     sb.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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*'  On  the  round  bunob  the  bloody  tumours  rise." 
Pope.   Uumer :   Iliad  U- 

*3.  Affected  pump;  bombast  iu  language; 
tumid  or  turgid  lauguage  or  expreasiuas. 

II.  Surg. :  Any  murbid  parasitic  growth, 
generally,  though  nut  always  attended  by 
Bwelling.  Tuniore  are  primarily  divided  into 
t\YO  daases,  the  firet  inuoceiii,  including  nou- 
Duilignant,  solid,  benign,  or  sarcomatous,  and 
tlie  second  maliguaut  growths.  Tumors  of  the 
fii-st  type  occur  In  comparatively  few  tissues, 
and  do  not  alter  the  adjacent  parts  unless 
the  tumor  produces  pressure  and  partial 
inflammation;  tliey  have  no  tendency  to 
ulcerate  nr  slough,  and,  if  extirpated  by  a 
surgical  operation,  they  do  not  grow  again. 
They  vary  considerably  iu  structure,  being 
fatty,  cellular,  fibrous,  fibroid  or  tendinous, 
encysted,  vascular,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  or 
fibr'o-cartilaginous.  Fatty  and  cartilaginous 
tumors  often  reach  a  size  so  large  that  they 
weigh  many  pounds.  They  should  be  excised 
while  yet  'tUey  are  small.  A  tumor  of  the 
eecond  type,  on  the  contrary,  may  arise  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  body,  although  some 
parts  are  more  liable  than  others  to  attacks. 
They  teud  to  propagate  their  morbid  action  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  or,  by  means  of  the  blood, 
STen  to  spota  remote  from  their  formative 
seat ;  they  go  on  to  ulcerate  or  slough,  and, 
when  extirpated  by  surgical  operation,  grow 
sgain,  eitlier  at  the  original  or  some  other 
place.  The  cancer  and  tubercle  are  leading 
types  of  malignant  tnmors.  A  third  type  of 
tumor,  the  bemi-malignant,  is  intermediate 
between  the  first  two,  and  includes  some  forms 
of  earcomic  and  of  melanotic  tumor,  the 
painful  subcutaneous  tumor  or  tubercle,  n»vi, 
polypi,  &c.  Melanosis  is  commoner  in  horses 
than  in  the  human  subject,  and  chiefly  in 
white  or  gray  horses.  Various  tumors  are 
interthoracic,  affecting  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
Ac.  There  are  also  tumors  of  the  brain,  of 
the  liver,  the  rectum,  &c. ;  and  in  women  the 
atenis  and  the  vagina  are  specially  liable  to  be 
affected  with  tumor. 


•  tu'  -  inored,  *  tu'  -  moured,   o.     [Eng. 
tuvwur  ;  -ed.]     Distended,  swollen,  tumid. 
"Such  an  one  seldom  nnbutiouahlB tumor«d  breast, 
but  wbeu  he  huds  none  to  oppose  the  bigness  of  hU 
lookB  and  tongue.'— ^unim.^  Htn  Sliffmalized,  p.  SO. 

*tu'-mor-ous,  •  tu'-mour-ous,  a.    [Eng. 

ium&r ;  -ous.] 

1,  Swelling,  protuberant,  swollen,  tumid. 

"  To  ease  the  anguish  of  her  tumorouj  Bpleen." 

Drat/ton:  Baroru  Wan,  IIL 

2.  Vainly  pompous,  bombastic,  tumid. 

"These  styles  vary;  for  that    which    is  high    and 
lofty,  decl»rine  excellent  matter,  becomes  vast  and 
"  —Ben  JonsotL 


tump,  s.  [Welsh  twmp  —  a  round  mass,  a 
hillock,  akin  to  Lat.  tumulus  =  &  mound,  a 
heap;  Eng.  tomb.]    A  little  hillock.    (Prov.) 

"  Huge  uncut  atones  were  .  ,  .  covered  over  with 
earth  ur  smaller  stones  ao  as  to  make  a  tump  or  bar- 
row.'—£.  J.  Freeman  :  Old  Eng.  Bist.,  ch.  i. 

tump  (1),  v.t.     [Tump,  s.] 

Hort.  :  To  form  a  mass  of  earth  or  a  hillock 
round,  as  round  a  plant ;  as,  To  tump  teasel. 

tump  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Prob.  Indian.] 
To  draw,  as  a  deer  or  other  animal,  home  after 
it  has  been  killed. 

tump-line,  s.  A  head-strap  by  which  a 
porter  steadies  a  pack  carried  on  the  shoulders 
and  back. 

tum'-tum,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  favourite 
dish  in  the  West  Indies,  made  by  beating  the 
boiled  plantain  quite  soft  in  a  wooden  raortar. 
It  is  eaten  like  a  potato-pudding,  or  made 
into  round  cakes  and  fried. 

*tu'-mu-lar,  •  tu'-mu-lar-y",  a.  [Lat. 
tuiiinlns  =  2l  heap.J  Consisting  in  a  heap; 
formed  or  being  in  a  heap  or  hillock. 

*  tu'-mu-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  tumulatus,  pa. 
par.  oi  tumulo  =  Ui  cover  with  a  mound,  to 
bury  ;  tumulus  —  a  mound,  a  heap.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover  with  a  mound  ;  to 
bury. 

B.  Iiitrans. :  To  swell 

"  His  heai  t  bet^ius  to  rise,  and  his  passions  to  tumu' 
late  aud  fermejit  into  a  storm." — }yUkint:  Satural 
Religion,  bk.  L.  ch.  xvii. 

•  tu-mu-los'-i-ty,  s.  [Tumulous.)  The 
quality* or  state  of  being  tumulous. 


*  tu'-mu-Ious,  *  tu'-mu-lose,  a.  [Lat. 
tumulob'ics,  from  tumulus  =  a.  heap,  a  mound.] 
Full  of  mounds  or  hills.    {Bailey.) 

•tu-mult,  "tu-multe,  s.  [Fr.  tumult€, 
fr-nn  Lat.  tuvmltum,  accus.  of  tumultus  =^  a. 
restless  swelling,  a  tuinult,  from  tumeo-=to 
swell ;  3p.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  tumulto.]     [Tumid.J 

1.  The  commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation 
of  a  multitude,  generally  accompanied  witli 
great  noise,  uproar,  aud  confusion  of  voices : 
an  uproar. 

"The  debates  were  all  rant  and  tumult."— Afacautaj/  : 
Silt.  Etig..  ch.  xiL 

2.  Violent  comTiiotion  or  agitation,  with 
confusion  of  sounds. 

'•  What  can  be  nobler  thau  the  Idea  It  gives  us  of 
the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a  (umtt/i  among  the 
etemeuls,  and  recovering  them  outof  their  confusion  t" 
— Addia\/n  .-  Spectator. 

3.  Agitation  ;  strong  excitement ;  irregular 
or  confused  motion. 

"The  tumult  of  their  minds  having  subsided,  and 
given  way  to  reflection,  they  sighed  often  and  loud."— 
Cook:  Firtt  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*tu'-mult,  I'.t.  [Tumult,  s.)  To  make  a 
tumult  or  disturbance  ;  to  be  in  a  great  com- 
motion. 

"  Why  do  the  Oentilea  tumuit,  and  the  nations 
Muse  a  vain  thing."  Milton  :  Pialm  IL 

*  tU'-m.ult-er,  s.  [Eng.  tumult;  -er.]  One 
who  raises  or  takes  part  in  a  tumult. 

"Though  afterwards  he  severely  punish'd  the  tu- 
mitlterB,  was  fain  at  length  lo  seek  a  dismisalou  from 
his  charge."— i/i«o«;  nUt.  Eng.,  bk-  ii. 

*  tu-mul'-tu-ar-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tumultu- 
ary ;  -ly-]  L'  a  tuumltuary  or  disorderly 
manner ;  turbulently. 

"Ariua  behaved  himself  so  seditiously  and  fumi*;- 
tuarily,  that  the  Nicene  fathers  procured  a  temporary 
decree  for  his  relegation."— B/j.  Taylor:  Liberty  of 
Prophetying.     (Ep.  Ued.) 

*  tu-mul'-tu-ar-i-nes8.  s.     [Eng.  tumultu- 

a'ry ;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tumultuary ;  disorder,  tumultuousness,  tur- 
bulence. 

"The  tumuUuarinett  of  the  people,  or  the  factious- 
ness of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent  new 
moiiels." — Eikon  Basilike. 

*  tu-mul'-tu-ar-y,  a.    [Fr.  tumultiLaire,  from 

Lat.  tumuHuarius,  from  titmultus  =  &  tumult.] 

1.  Disorderly,  turbulent. 

"  The  tumuititary  army  which  had  assembled  round 
the  basin  of  Torbay." — Jlacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Promiscuous,  confused  :  as,  o.Vu.muUuary 
attack. 

3.  Restless,  agitated,  unquiet. 

"I  have  pass'd  the  boisterous  sea  and  swelling  bil- 
lows ol  thif.  tum.ultuary  Ufe." — Howell :  Letters,  blc.it, 
let.  Ti. 

*  tu-mul'-tu-ate,  v.i,  [Xat.  twmultuatus, 
pa.  par.  of '  tumtdtuor,  from  tuinidtus  =  & 
tumult  (q.v.).]    To  make  or  raise  a  tumult. 

"  But  the  Injury  being  once  owned  by  a  retribution, 
and  advanced  oy  defiance,  like  an  opposing  torrent'it 
tumultuatei,  growa  higher  and  higher." — South:  Ser- 
THoru,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  7. 

*  tu-miil-tu-a'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  tumultuatio.] 
[fuMULTUATE.]  Commotion  ;  irregular,  dis- 
orderly, or  turbulent  movement ;  tumult. 

"That  in  the  sound  the  contiguous  air  receives 
many  strokes  from  the  pirtictes  of  the  liquor,  seeins 
probable  by  the  sudden  and  eager  tumultuation  of  its 
parts." — Boyle. 

tu-mul'-tu-oiis,  a.  [Ft.  tu-multiieux,  from 
Lat.  tumuUuosus,  from  tumultus  =  &  tumult 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Full  of  tumult,  disorder,  or  confusion  ; 
disorderly,  turbulent. 

"  A  tumultuous  council  of  the  chief  inhabitants  waa 
called."— J/acoit/aj/ ;  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

2.  Conducted  ^vith  tumultor  disorder ;  noisy, 
uproarious,  boisterous. 

"The  debate  was  sharp  and  tumultuous."— .Vacau- 
ttiy  :  Uist.  Eng.,  cb.  xiil 

3.  In  disorder  or  confusion. 

"The  Trojaus  rush  tumultuoits  to  the  war." 

Pope:  Uomer;  Iliad  iv.  253. 

*  4.  Agitated,  disturbed,  as  by  passion  or 
the  like. 

"  His  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling,  boils  in  his  tutnultuous  breast." 

MtUon:  P.  L.,  iv.  16. 

5.  Turbulent,  violent. 

"Furiously  running  in  upon  him  with  tumultuous 
speech,  he  violently  cjiunht  from  his  head  his  rich  cap 
of  sables."— A'm.^ita  ■  Biit.  Turkes. 

*  tumultuous-petitioning,  ^^. 

law .-  The  offence  of  stirring  up  tumult  or 
riot  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning,  as  was 
considered  to  be  done  at  the  opening  of  the 


Pathament  of  \tHQ.  By  13  Car.  II.,  I.  5,  it  i^ 
enacted  tliat  no  petition  to  the  House  i<l 
Parliament  for  any  alteration  in  Church  or 
Stiite  shall  be  signed  by  above  twenty  per- 
Bon.s,  unless  the  matter  thereof  bo  approved 
by  three  justices  of  the  iteane,  by  the  msgor 
part  of  the  grand  jury  (sixteen  men)  in  the 
country,  and  in  Loudon  by  the  Lonl  Mayor, 
Aldt-rmeti,  and  Common  Council,  and  that  no 
petition  shall  be  presented  by  more  than  ten 
persons  at  a  time.  The  penalty  was  not  to 
exceed  £100  line,  or  three  months'  imjirison- 
ment.  By  1  Will.  &  Mary,  Ii.  2,  it  was  declared 
that  the  subject  has  a  right  to  petitinn,  and 
that  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such 
petitioning  are  illegal.  Since  then  there  has 
been  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  sendini;  to  the 
Legislature  petitions  with  as  many  signatures 
as  can  be  obtained.   {English.) 

tu-mul'-tu-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  tumuHiious; 
'■ly.]  In  a'  tumultuous,  disorderly,  or  turbu- 
lent manner  ;  with  tumult  and  disorder. 

"  [They]  tread  tumuUuouati/  their  mystic  dance,' 
Pitt :  Cailimachus  to  Jupitwr. 

tu-miil'-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tumultuous; 
'-ness.\  Th"e  quality  or  state  of  being  tumul- 
tuous ;  tumult,  disorder,  turbulence. 

"  This  is  enough,  I  ho^te,  to  make  you  keep  down  this 
boiling  and  tumultuousncfs  of  the  soul,  lest  it  mak« 
you  either  a  rrey.  or  else  cumpaitlous  for  devils."— 
Hammond:  Works,  iw.tW, 

tu-mu-liis  (pi.  tu'-mu-li),  «.  [Lat.  =  « 
mounti,  a  heap.] 

Anthrop.  :  A  mound  raised  over  a  tomb,  or, 
more  rarely,  as  a  memorial  of  some  i)ersou  or 
event.  Tumuli  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  date  from  pro- 
historic  times,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  writings  of  the  human  race.  In  the 
Bible  three  instances  of  this  mode  of  burial 
occur  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  29  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17); 
a  tumulus  was  raised  over  Patroelus  {11.  xxiii. 
255),  and  Dercennus,  King  of  Latium  (-■£'».  xi. 
S50)  was  interred  in  a  similar  manner,  there 
being  no  authority  in  the  poem  for  the 
"  marble  tomb"  in  which  Dryden  makes  him 
lie.  This  method  of  interment  continued  down 
to  historical  periods,  and  is  still  practised 
amoi.o  savage  races.  Not  improbably  some 
traces  of  it  linger  in  civilized  communities  in 
the  practice  of  throwing  earth  upon  the  coffin 
at  a  funeral.  In  size  tumuli  vary  greatly,  the 
larger  probably  marking  the  graves  of  chiefs 
or  persons  of  distinction.  Tumuli  are  very 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  the  work  of 
the  former  people  called  the  Mound  Builders, 
and  probably  to  some  extent  of  modern 
Indians.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  very  large, 
the  larger  ones  being  probably  intendi'd  for 
other  purposes  thau  burial.  The  largest  of 
these  is  at  Cahokia,  Uliuois.  It  is  90  feet 
high  and  measures  700  by  500  feet  at  base.  At 
Upsala,  in  Sweden,  there  are  three  large  and 
high  tumuli  close  together,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  burial-places  of  Odin,  Thor, 
and  Freya.  Most  of  the  tunmli  in  Scandi- 
navia, where  they  are  extremely  numerous, 
consist  of  large  mounds,  in  which  there  is  a 
passage  leading  into  a  central  chamber,  round 
the  sides  of  which  are  placed  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  These  tumuli  closely  resemble  the 
dwelling-houses  of  Arctic  people,  such  as  the 
Esquimaux.  In  England  there  is  very  rarely 
any  chamber,  tlie  mound  being  raised  over  a 
simple  stone  vault  or  chest.  Inside  the 
chambers  or  vaults  are  found  the  bones  or 
ashes  of  the  dead,  or,  possibly,  of  the  victims 
of  funeral  sacrifice  {Horn.:  II.  xxiij.  175,  Paus., 
iv.  2,  Herod.,  iv.  71,  Cces.  :  de  Bella  Gal.,  iv.  19), 
together  with  stone  or  bronze  implements, 
potteiy,  ornaments,  and  bones  of  animals, 
probably  the  relics  of  burial  feasts.  The  de- 
termination of  the  age  of  tunmli  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  ;  as  a  general  rule,  where  the 
bodies  have  been  buried  in  a  sitting  or  con- 
tracted position,  the  tumulus  belongs  to  the 
Neolithic  Age  ;  where  the  body  has  been  cre- 
mated, to  the  Bronze  Age ;  and  where  the  body 
is  in  an  extended  position,  to  the  Iron  Age. 

tun*  *  tonne,  *  tunne,  s.  [A.S.  tunne  =  si 
barrel;  Sw.  &  Icel.  luiina;  Dan.  tbndc ;  Ger. 
tonne  =  a,  cask;  Low  Lat.  tunna,  tonna;  Fr. 
tonneau ;  Gael,  tunna :  Irish  tunna,  tonnai 
Wei.  ty7i^ll.     Ton  and  tun  are  doublets.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  name  originally  applied  to  all  large 
casks  or  similar  vessels  for  containing  liquids 
or  the  like. 

"  And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  frODtio. 
TU  that  almost  all  empty  is  tiie  fonrw.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  S.89L 


b^,  bop^ ;  poiit,  }6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  cborus.  9liin,  bencb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin»  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -^ion,  -$ion  —  zliiin.    -clous,  -tlou3>  -eious  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  tkc  =  bel,  d$L 
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2.  Hence,  a  certain  measure  or  quantity, 
sucli  as  might  be  contained  in  such  a  vessel, 
as  the  old  English  tun  of  wine,  which  con- 
tained four  hogsheads  or  252  gallons.  All 
higher  measures  llian  the  gallon  are  now 
illegal  in  Britain.  The  Great  Tun  of  Heidel- 
berg, constructed  in  1751,  is  capable  of  con- 
taining SOO  hogsheads,  or  283,200  bottles,  but 
it  has  not  beeu  used  since  1769. 

*  3.  A  ton  weight  of  2,240  pounds. 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  consisting 
of  forty  solid  feet  if  round,  or  fifty-four  feet  if 
square. 

*  5.  A  large  quantity. 

"  Draw  turn  of  blood  out  o(  thy  country's  breast.' 
Sha/cttf.  :  Coriohtnut,  iv.  6. 

6.  The  fermenting  vat  of  a  brewery. 

*  7.  A  drunkard. 

*  8.  A  flue  ;  a  shaft  of  a  chimney. 

"  My  iiewe  hous  with  the  iij  tutttii/s  of  ohlmaeyi."— 
Bury  WilU,  \>.  20. 

II.  Zool. :  Apopularnamesoraetimesapplied 
to  the  shells  of  the  genus  Dolium,  from  their 
shape. 

*  tim-bellied,  a.  Having  a  large,  pro- 
tuberant belly. 

tun-belly,  s.  A  large,  protuberant  belly, 
like  a  tun. 


*  tun-dish,  s.     A  funnel. 

"  Filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish,"— Shake*p, :  Mea- 
ture/or  Sleasure,  lii.  2, 

tun,  v.t.     [Tun,  s.]    To  put  into  a  tun  or  cask, 

"If  in  the  mUBt,  or  wort,  while  it  worketh.  before 
It  be  tunnfd.  the  barrage  etay  a  time,  nnd  be  ufteii 
t'haiiifed  with  fresh,  it  wjll  make  a  Bovereign  driuk 
for  melancholy,"— fiacon. 

Cun'-a-ble,  tune'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  tune; 
-able'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  put  in  tune  or  made 
harmonious. 

2.  Harmonious,  musical,  cheerful,  melodious. 


"  The  breeze,  that  murmura  through  yon  caues. 
Enchants  the  ear  with  tunable  delight  " 

Orainger :  Sugar-Cane,  Ui. 

*  tun'-a-ble-ness»  s.  [Eng.  tunable;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  tunable;  har- 
mony ;  hurmoniousness ;  melodiousness. 

*  tun'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  iunab{le);  -ly.]  In  a 
tunable  manner;  harmoniously,  melodiously. 

"  111  summer  he  [merle  or  blackbird]  eingeth  cteare 
and  tunablr/.  in  winter  he  stutteth  ana  Btammereth. " 
~-P.  JloUand:  Plinie,  bk.  x..  ch.  xilx. 

Tun' -bridge,  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  a 
town  in  Keut,  England. 

Tunbridge-ware,  s.    A  kind  of  small 

cabinet  work,  covered  with  a  peculiar  veneir 
made  by  glueing  together  long  strips  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  woods  into  a  solid  mass  longi- 
tudinally from  which  slices  are  taken  hori- 
zontally. 

Tunbridge  Wells  sand,  s. 

Geol. :  The  uppermost  beds  of  the  Hastings 
sand.  They  are  from  160  to  3S0  feet  thick, 
and  may  be  divided  into  an  Upper  and  Lower 
Tunbridge  Wells  sand,  the  latter  associated 
with  Cuckfield  clay.  They  are  separated  by 
a  clay  called  the  Grinstead  clay,  which  is  of 
fluviomarine  origin.    (Etheridge.) 

tund'-ing,  s.  (Lat.  tundo  =  to  beat.]  A  word 
used  in  Winchester  college  to  describe  a  pun- 
ishment there  administered  by  senior  pupils 
termed  praefects  or  praepostors,  and  consisting 
of  a  flogging  administered  between  the  shoul- 
ders with  a  ground  ash.  When  any  grave 
offence  had  been  committed  the  punishment 
was  public. 

"  The  public  tundinga  were  almost  always  (airly 
conducted,  being  generally  adequate  but  not  exces- 
sive.'"—ScAooW^.f'c  at  }yincftcster  CoU^ge. 

tun'-dra,  s.  [Russ.]  A  term  applied  to  the 
immense  stretches  of  fiat,  boggy  country,  ex- 
tending through  the  northern  part  of  Siberia 
and  part  of  Russia,  where  vegetation  takes  an 
arctic  character,  consisting  in  large  measure 
of  mosses  and  lichens.  They  are  frozen  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

tune,  5.  [Fr.  ton  —a.  tune  or  sound,  from  Lat. 
tonum,  accus.  of  tonus  =  a,  sotind,  from  Gr. 
t6x'os  (toTios)  =a  tone  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  sound,  a  tone. 

"  Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tontrue's  tune  delighted." 
Sliakei/j. :  Sonnet  i. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 1. 

3.  Correct  or  just  intonation  in  singing  or 
playing  ;  the  condition  or  quality  of  producing 
or  of  being  able  to  produce  tones  in  unison, 
harmony,  or  due  relation  with  others ;  tlie 
normal  adjustment  of  the  p.irts  of  a  musicsil 
instrument,  so  as  to  produce  its  tones  in 
correct  key-relationsliip,  or  in  harmony  or 
concert  with  other  instruments. 

"  Out  of  tune,  out  of  tune  on  the  strings." 

S!iakesp. :  rwo  Oentlemen,  Iv.  9. 

4.  Hence,  harmony,  concord. 

"  A  continual  psrllament  I  thought  would  hut  keep 
the  common  weal  in  tune,  by  pieservinK  laws  In  their 
due  execution  and  vigour.'— A  t/y;  Charles. 

5.  Frame  of  miud ;  mood  ;  temper,  for  the 
time  being  ;  hence,  to  be  in  tvne  —  to  be  in  the 
right  disposition,  mood,  or  temper. 

"It  is  not  the  walking  merely,  it  is  keeping  yourself 
in  twie  for  a  walk.'  —Burroughs :  Pepacton,  p.  218, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  MxLsic :  A  rhythmical  melodious  succes- 
sion or  series  of  musical  tones  produced  by 
one  voice  or  instrument,  or  by  several  voices 
or  insti  umeuts  in  unison  ;  an  air ;  a  melody. 
The  term,  however,  is  sometimes  used  to  in- 
clude both  the  air  and  the  combined  parts  (as 
alto,  tenor,  bass)  with  which  it  is  harmonized. 

"  That  I  might  sing  It  to  a  (hjjp.  ' 

lihakftp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  i.  2. 

2.  Phrenol.  ;  An  organ  situated  above  the 
outer  part  of  the  eyebrow.  When  well  de- 
veloped it  enlarges  the  lower  and  lateral  jiart 
of  the  forehead.  It  is  su]>posed  to  enable  one 
to  appreciate  the  relations  of  sounds  which 
are  heai-d  by  the  ear.  Called  more  rarely  the 
organ  of  Melody. 

^  To  the  tune  of:  To  the  smu  or  amount  of. 
(Colloq.) 

tune,  v.t.  &  i.     [Tune,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  into  such  a  state  as  to  produce 
the  proper  sounds  ;  to  cause  to  be  in  tune. 

"  To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  wilVd  it  more, 
On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore." 
Byron:  Lara,  i.  21. 

2.  To  sing  with  melody  or  harmony ;  to 
sing  or  play  harmoniously. 

"  The  little  birds  that  tnne  their  morning's  Joy." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.107. 

3.  To  give  a  special  tone  or  character  to ;  to 
attune.    {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  x.  7.) 

*  i.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  any  pur- 
pose, or  adapted  to  produce  a  particular 
effect ;  to  accommodate. 

"  Had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to 
him."— ShaJiesp.  :  AiVt  M'ell.  iv.  8. 

*  B.  Intratisitive : 

1,  To  form  melodious  or  harmonious  sounds. 

"  Whilst  tuning  to  the  water's  fall. 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her." 

Drat/ton :  Ci/nthia. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  musical  sounds 
with  the  voice ;  to  sing  without  using  words  ; 
to  hum  a  tune. 

tune'-a-ble,  a.    [Tunable.] 

tuned,  a.  (Eng,  tun(e);  -ed.]  Having  a  tune 
or  tone.   (Usually  with  a  qualif yiug  adjective.) 

"  Mean-time  the  shrill  tun'd  bell  ,  .  . 
Tinkles  far  uffi"  Wai-ton:  Ads  i  Alcyoa. 

tune'-ful,  *  tune'-fuU,  a.  [Eng.  tune;  -full.} 
Harmonious,  melodious,  musical. 

■'  [11  even  to  myself  never  aeemed 
So  tun^ui  a  poet  before." 

Cowiier :  Catharina. 

tune'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tuneful;  -ly.]  In  a 
tuneful,  melodious,  or  harmonious  manner ; 
melodiously,  musically. 

"The  praises  of  God  tunefuUy  performed.'— .<*H«r- 
buTy  :  Sertnons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  &. 

tune'-ful-ness, .«.  [Eng.  tuneful ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tuneful ;  melodious- 
ness. 

tune-less,  •  tune-lesse,  a.     [Eng.  tune; 

-Uss.] 

1.  Unmusical,  inharmonious.  (Scott :  Rokeby, 
i.  4.) 

2.  Not  employed  in  making  music ;  not 
giving  out  musical  sounds. 

"  In  hand  my  tuneless  harp  I  take.' 

Spenser:  Sonnet  ii. 

3.  Not  expressed  rhythmically  or  music- 
ally ;  unexpressed  ;  silent ;  without  voice  or 
utterance. 

tun'-er,  s.  [Eng.  tun(e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
tunes;  specif.,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
tune  musical  instruments. 


tung.  s.     [Native  name.]    (See  compound.) 
tung-oll.  s. 

Chetn. :  A  slightly  acrid  oil  expressed  from 
the  nuts  of  various  species  of  Elieococca,  a 
native  of  Japan.  In  Japan  it  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food  ;  in  China  for  painting  boats, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  in  the  Mauritius  for  burn- 
ing. 

*  tun-greve,  s.    [A.S.  tUn  =  a  town,  and  grhe 
—  a  reeve.]    A  town  reeve,  or  bailiff.    (CvweL) 

tungs'-tate,  s.     [Eng.  tnngst(ic);  -ate.] 
Chcm.  :  A  salt  of  tungstic  acid. 
^  Tungstate  of  iron,  tungstate  of  iron  and 
manganese  =.  Wolfram  ;    tungstate  of  lead  =; 
StolzUe  ;  tungstate  of  lime  =  Scheelite. 

tiing'-sten,  5.    [Sw.  /ti?i(7s(en  =  heav3- stone; 
Ger.  schiversteinj 

1.  Chem. :  Wolfram.  A  hexad  metallic  ele- 
ment, symb.,  W;  at.  wt.,  184;  sp.  gr.  17*4 ; 
found  as  ferrous  tungstate  in  the  mineral  wolf- 
ram, and  ijbtained  as  a  dark-gray  powder  by 
strongly  heating  tungstic  oxide  in  a  stream  o| 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  white,  nearly  infusible 
metal,  very  hard  and  brittle,  unaffected  by 
air  or  by  water  at  the  ordinary  temperatHre, 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acids,  but  oxidized  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  nitric-acid.  It  forms  two  classes 
of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent  and 
sexvalent  respectively. 

2.  jlffrt.  :  The  same  as  Scheelite  (q.v.). 
tungsten-methyl,  s. 

Chem. :  W(CH3)4.  Obtained  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  tungsten  arid  methylic  iodide  at 
240*  in  a  sealed  tube  for  several  days.  It 
crystallizes  in  colourless  tables,  melting  at 
110^ 


[Eng.     tungsten ;    -icj 


tiihg  -  sten'- ic,  a. 

Tungstic  (q.v.). 

tung'-stio,  a.  [Eng.  tu)i^st(en) ;  -ic]  Con- 
tained iu  or  derived  from  tungsten  (q  v.). 

tungstic-acld,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  HoO-WOj.  Prepared  by  digesting 
native  calciuni  tungstate  in  nitric  or  hyiro- 
chloric  acid,  and  washing  out  the  soluble 
calcium  salt  with  water.  It  is  of  a  straw- 
yellow  colour,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of  tlie  lixed 

,    alkalis  and  in  ammonia. 

2.  Min. :  [Tungstite]. 
tungstiC'Chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  WClg.  Hexchloride  of  tungsten. 
Produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  tungstic 
oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  current  of  chlnrine. 
It  forms  dark  violet  scales,  having  a  bluish 
metallic  iridescence.  Its  vapour  has  a  reddish- 
brown  colour. 

tungstic-dichloride,  5. 

Chem. :  WCI2.  Obtained  by  heating  tungstic 
chloride  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  a  loose,  gray 
powder,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure, 
and  readily  decomposed  by  water. 

tungstic-oclire,  s.    [Tdnostite.] 

tungstlc-oxide,  5. 

Chem.  :  WO3.  Trioxide  of  tungsten.  A 
yellow  powder  obtained  by  dissolving  tungstic 
acid  in  ammonia,  evaporating  to  diyuess,  and 
heating  in  contact  with  air.  It  is  insoluble 
iu  most  acids,  but  soluble  in  alkalis. 

tung'-Stite,  s.  [Sw.  (imffs((CTi)=  heavy  stone ; 
suit.  -UeiMln.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  as  an 
earthy  encrustation,  but  lias  been  found  in 
distinct  cubic  crystals  at  St.  Leonard,  near 
Limoges,  France.  Colour,  bright  yellow  o*- 
yellowish  -  green.  Compos.  :  oxygen,  20'7  ; 
tungsten,  793  =  100,  with  the  formula  WO3. 
Called  also  Tungstic  acid  and  Tungstic  ochre. 

tiing^-stous,  a.  [Eng.  tungst^en);  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  tungsten. 

tungstous-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  WO2.  Dioxide  of  tungsten.  A 
browu  powder  produced  by  exposing  tungstic 
oxide  to  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding dull-redness.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids,  and,  when  heated  in  the  air,  takes 
fire,  being  reconverted  into  tungstic  oxide. 

Tiin-gus'-ic,  a.  [Turanian  native  name.)  A 
term  apj'lied  to  a  group  of  Turanian  tongues 
spnkeu  by  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Asia. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^.  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijjiite,  cur,  rule,  £all ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


tunhoof— tunnel 
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The  most  prominent  dialect  Is  the  Mancliu, 
spoken  by  the  tribes  who  conquered  Cliiiia  in 
1(344.  Tliese  tongues  are  of  a  verj'  low  grade 
of  development,  having  no  verb,  and  possess- 
ing no  distinction  of  number  and  person  in 
th(_!r  predicative  words, 

ttin'-hoof.  •  tun-hove.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Nepeta  GUchoma.     [Alehoof.] 

tu'-nic,   '^  tu' -  nick,   s.     [Lat.   tunica  =  an 
under-garment  worn  by  both  sexes;   Fr.  tu- 
niqiie;  A.S.  tunice,  tunece  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tiinica; 
Ital.  tonica,  tunica.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  garment  formerly  worn 
by  both  sexes  of  all  ages,  now  only  worn  by 
women  and  boys.  It  is  drawn  in  at  the  waist, 
and  does  not  reach  much  below  it. 

3.  A  military  coat. 
11.  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  membrane  which  covers  some 
part  or  organ,  as,  the  abdominal  tiaiic,  the 
tunics  of  the  stomach,  the  eye,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  A  coat ;  any  loose  membranous 
skin  not  formed  from  epidermis,  spec  : 

(1)  The  outer  covering  of  one  kind  of  bulb. 
[TuNicATED  Bulb.] 

(2)  The  outer  and  inner  integuments  of  a 
seed,  the  former  called  the  external  and  the 
latter  the  internal  tunic. 

"Tlieir  fruit  is  locked  up  all  wloter  in  their  gema, 
and  well  fenced  with  ne;it  and  close  ttinicks." — Derham : 
PhysicoTheology.    {Todd,) 

3.  Class.  Antiq.  :  A  very  ancient  form  of 
garment  in  constant  use  among  the  Greeks 
[Chiton],  and  ultimately  adopted  by  the 
Romans.  The  Roman  tunic  was  a  sort  of 
shirt  worn  under  the  toga, 
and  buckled  round  the  waist 
by  a  girdle.  It  reached  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  knees, 
and  the  sleeves  were  so  sliort 
tliat  they  merely  covered  the 
shoulders ;  for  although 
tunics  hanging  down  to 
the  ancles  (tunic<s  to- 
lares),  and  with  sleeves  ex- 
tending to  the  T.vrist-3  and 
terminating  in  fringes  (tuni- 
€atce  manicatce  et  fimbriatce) 
were  not  unknown  towards 
the  close  of  the  republic, 
they  were  always  regarded 
as  indications  of  effeminate 
foppery.  Senators  alone  had 
the  right  of  wearing  a  tunic 
with  a  broad,  vertical  stripe 
of  purple  Uatus  clamis)  in 
front,  the  garment  being  hence  called  Uinica 
laticlavia  while  the  tunic  of  the  Equites  was 
distinguished  by  a  narrow  stripe,  and  hence 
called  tunica  angusticlavia. 

"  To  him  seven  talents  of  pure  ore  I  told 
Twelve  cloaks,  twelve  vesta,  twelve  tunia  stiff  with 
gold."  Pope:  Bonier;  Odt/ssei/ xxiv.  S21. 

i.  Ecch-s. :  The  same  as  Tunicle,  2  (q.v.). 

5.  Mil.  Antiq.:  A  military  surcoat;  the 
garment  worn  by  a  knight  over  his  armour. 

6.  Zool.  :  Two  integuments,  the  external 
and  the  internal  tunic,  covering  the  Tunicata, 
the  former  is  generally  coriaceous  or  cartila- 
ginous, and  called  also  the  test ;  the  latter  is 
of    muscular 

fibres.  [Tuni- 
cata.] 

tu'-nic-ar-y, 

s.  [Lat.  tuni- 
ca ^=  a.  tunic ; 
Eng.  suff. 
■ary.] 

Zool.  :  Any 
individual  of 
the  Tunicata 
(q.v.). 

tu-ni-ca'-ta, 

3.  pt.  [Neut. 
pi.  of  Lat, 
tunicaius,  pa. 
par.  of  tunico 
=  to  clothe 
with  a  tunic 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Sea-squirts  ;  a  group  of  animals  now 
usually  made  a  sub-kingdom,  with  one  class, 
Ascidioida,  containing  three  sub-orders,  or 
families,  of  which  Ascidia,  Salpa,  and  Pyro- 
soma  are  the  types.     They  are  all  marine,  and 


TUNIC. 


A.   lANOmTDINAI.,   B.   TRAKSVESSB, 

SECTION  OF  A  TUNICATE. 
a  Atrial  or  Excurreiit  cljamber;  J 
Branchial  b:ic  ;  g  gill-alfts;  s  Sto- 
mach ;  t'  Teat ;  t  Muscular  coat  or 
mantle,  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  cunenta. 


are  protrccted  by  a  leathery  elastic  integument, 
or  tunie,  wliiiOi  takes  the  place  of  a  shell. 
None  attains  a  leugtli  i  if  more  \  ban  a  few  inches, 
and  some  are  minute  and  almost  microscopic. 
They  have  no  distinct  head,  and  nu  separate 
organs  of  prehension  or  locomotion.  Tliey 
possess  an  alimentary  canal  suspended  within 
the  int-egument ;  the  mouth  opens  into  a  large 
chamber  which  usually  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  respiratory  sac,  or  Itrancliial 
sac,  its  walls  are  perforated  by  nunieruus 
apertures.  This  sac  opens  into  the  resopliagus, 
which  is  followed  by  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine coiled  upon  itself,  and  terminating  in  the 
cloaca,  which  opens  near  to  the  mouth.  The 
heart  consists  of  a  simple  contractile  tube, 
open  at  both  ends.  The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  a  single  ganglion,  situated  at  one  side 
of  the  mouth.  All  the  Tunicjita  are  free  dur- 
ing the  earlier  portion  of  their  existence  ;  at  a 
later  period  most  are  fixed  ;  some  are  simple, 
wliile  others  present  various  degrees  of  com- 
bination ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sexes 
are  combined  in  a  single  individual.  They 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Vertebrata 
and  the  Invertebrata,  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  in  the  larval  state  are  furnished  with 
a  notochord,  whicli  atropines  in  the  adult. 
Ray  Lankester  (Degeneration,  p.  41)  considers 
them  "degenerate  vertebrata,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  fishes,  frogs,  and  men,  as  do 
the  barnacles  to  shrimps,  crabs,  and  lobsters." 

tu'-ni-cate,  s.  &  a.     [Tunicata.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  order 
Tunicata. 

B.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  Tunicated  (q.v.). 

tu'-ni-cat-ed»  a.     [Tunicata.] 

Bot.  £  Zool. :  Having  a  tunic  or  coat ; 
covered  with  a  tunic. 

tunicated-bulb,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bulb  of  which 
the  outer  scales  are  thin 
and  membranous,  and 
cohere  in  the  form  of  a 
distinct  covering,  as  in 
the  hyacinth  and  onion. 

tu'-m-9in,  s.    [Lat.  tuni- 
c(a)  =  an  under  garment ; 

sutf.  -in..] 

Chem.  :  CsHioOh.  A 
substance  extracted  from 
tlie  mantle  of  the  Ascidia 
by  successive  treatment 
with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acids,  and  alkalis. 
It  is  a  colourless  mass,  and  exhibits  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  cellulose. 

tmx'-i-cle,  s.     [O.  Fr.,   from   Lat.   tunicula, 
dimin.  from  tunica  =  a  tunic  (q.v.).  ] 

1.  A  small  and  delicate  natural  covering ;  a 

fine  integument. 

"The  said  medicine  likewise  is  Kood  for  to  extend 
and  dilate  the  tunicles  timt  make  the  ball  or  api>le  of 
the  i:ye."~P.  Bolland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  close-fitting  vestment  formerly 
worn  by  deacons,  anw  worn  by  bishops  under 
the  dalmatic,  and  by  sub-dpacons.  It  is  not 
so  long  as  a  dalmatic  and  has  narrower  sleeves. 
Sometimes  called  a  tunic. 

tun'-ing,  pn,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Tune,  v.] 

A»  ^  "R,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  ait  or  operation  of  adjust- 
ing a  musical  instrument  so  that  the  various 
sounds  may  be  all  at  due  inter\'als,  and  the 
scale  of  the  instrument  brought  into  as  correct 
a  state  as  possible. 

tuning-fork,  s. 

Music :  An  instrument  of  steel,  consisting 
of  two  prongs  branching  from  a  short  handle, 
which,  when  set  in  vibration,  gives  a  musical 
note.  It  was  invented  by  John  Shore,  Royal 
Ti-umpeter,  in  ISll.  Though  the  pitch  of 
forks  varies  slightly  with  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, or  by  rust,  &e.,  they  are  tlie  most  accu- 
rate means  of  determining  pitch.  They  are 
capable  of  being  made  of  any  pitch  within 
certain  limits,  but  those  most  commonly  used 
are  the  notes  A  and  C,  giving  tlie  sounds  re- 
presented by  the  second  and  third  spaces  in 
tlie  treble  stave.  The  vibration-number  of 
the  note  C  variss  from  518  (Frentrh  diapason- 
normal)  and  528  (Scheibler-medium)  to  540 
and  544  (Philharmonic). 

tuning-h  am  m  er,  tuning-key,  5. 

Miisic :  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  shank 
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of  metal  with  a  cross-handle  of  wood  or 
metal.  The  end  uf  it  in  hollowed  ho  as  to  fit 
on  the  ends  of  the  tuning-pins  of  pianofortes, 
harps,  6ic.,  and  by  it  these  instruineftta  are 
tuned  by  increiising  or  decreasing  the  tension 
of  tlie  strings.  Called  also  a  wrench  or 
wrest. 

tuning-pin,  s. 

Music:  A  movable  pin,  around  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  string  of  a  pianoforte,  liarp, 
&c.,  is  twisted,  the  other  end  of  the  string 
passing  round  a  fixed  pin.  The  instrument  is 
tuned  by  turning  the  tuning-pins  with  a 
tuning-hammer. 

Tu-nis'-i-ain,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.J 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tunis,  a, 
town  and  state  in  North  Africa,  or  its  In- 
habitants. 

B.  As  auhat. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Tunis. 

tiin'-ker,  s.     [Ger.  tunken  =  to  dip.] 

Ch  u  rch  J  list. :  Another  form  of  the  word 
Dunker.     [UuNTiEBS.] 

tun'-nage  (ag  as  ig),  s.    [Tonnage.] 

^  Tunnage  tt  poundage  : 

Hist.  :  Duties  on  every  tun  of  wine  and 
pound  of  goods  either  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  England.  They  began  about  a.d. 
1348,  and  were  equivalent  to  the  present  cus- 
toms. They  were  granted  for  life  to  several 
kings,  beginning  with  Edward  IV.  It  was  one 
grave  cause  of  tlie  quarrel  between  Cliarles  I. 
and  his  subjects  that  in  lt32S  he  levied  tunnage 
and  poundage  by  his  own  arbitrary  authority. 
They  were  abolished  by  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13j 
passed  in  1787. 

tun'-nel,  *  tun*neU.  s.    [0.  Fr.  tonnel  (Fr. 

tonncau)  =  a  tun,  a  casli,  dimin.  from  toniie  = 
a  tun  (q.v.);  cf.  Fr.  tonnelle  =  a.  round-topped 
arbour,  au  alley  with  arched  top.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  cask  or  similar  vessel 
*  2.  A  funnel  (q.v.). 

"In  the  midst  of  com]>Uc.-Ltion  aud  Intricacy,  ■« 

evideut  aud  certain,  as  la  the  aij|>aratua  of  cock&, 
pipes,  tunnels,  for  tranaferriug  the  cider  from  one 
vessel  to  another."— /'af^j/;  A'at.  Theol.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney ;  a  flue,  a 
chimney. 

"  One  gi'eat  chimney,  whose  long  tunnel  theuce 
The  amoak  forth  threw.'"     Spemer :  F.  Q.,  II.  \x.  29. 

4.  A  tunnel-net  (q.v.). 

II.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Engin. :  A  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined 
gallery  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
generally  used  for  an  aqueduct  or  for  the 
passage  of  a  railway,  roadway,  or  canal.  In 
the  construction  of  railroads  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  pierce  the  hills,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  line  of  road  as  nearly  level  as  practicable. 
The  method  of  proceeding  with  tunnelling 
depends  mainly  upon  the  kind  of  material 
to  be  excavated.  This  having  been  generally 
ascertained  by  borings  and  trial  shafts,  the 
work  is  commenced  by  sinking  tlie  working 
shafts,  which  must  be  sufficiently  capacious 
to  admit  readily  of  lowering  men  and  mate- 
rials, raising  the  material  exca\'ated,  fixing 
pumps,  and  also  for  starting  the  heading  of 
the  intended  tunnel  when  the  required  depth 
is  reached.  Besides  the  trial  and  working 
shafts,  air-shafts  are  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  ventilation  in  the  works  below. 
Tunnels  when  not  driven  through  solid  rock 
have  usually  an  arched  roof,  and  are  lined 
with  brickwork  or  masonry. 

2.  Mining:  A  level  passage  driven  across 
the  measures  or  at  right  angles  to  the  veins 
which  it  is  its  object  to  reach.  Thus  distin- 
guished from  the  drift  or  gangway,  which  is 
led  along  the  vein  when  reached  by  the  tunnel. 

tunnel-toorer,  s. 

Engin.:  A  ram,  operated  by  compressed 
air,  for  making  excavations  through  rock. 

tunnel-head,  s.  The  cylindrical  chimnej 
at  the  top  ;  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  moutl 
of  tlie  blast-furnace. 

tunnel-kiln,  s. 

Lime-btirn.  :  A  kiln  in  which  lime  is  bumi 
by  coal ;  as  contradistinguished  from  a  flame 
kiln,  in  which  wood  is  used. 

tunnel-net,  s. 

Fish. :  A  net  with  a  wide  mouth  and  nar- 
rowing in  its  length. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.    -ing. 
-<Jian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  ^^^""t    -oious,  -tlous.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  b^l,  d^L 
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tannel-sbaft,  tunnel-pit,  s. 

Engin. :  A  shaft  dug  from  a  surface  to  meet 
a  tunnel  at  a  point  between  its  ends 

tun'-nel,  v.t.  &  i.    [Tunnel,  «.] 

A.  Transitivi : 

1.  To  form  cut  or  drive  a  tunnel  through  or 
under. 

2.  To  form   lilte.  a  tunnel ;   to  hollow  in 
length. 

3.  To  catch  in  tunnel-nets. 

B.  Intram. :  To  form,  cut,  or  drive  a  tunnel : 
as.  To  tunnel  under  the  English  channel. 

tiin'-ny,  s.    [Thynnus.] 

Ichthy.  :  Thynnus  thynnus,  the  best  known 
and  most  important  species  of  its  genus, 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ran^'iuj,' 
to  the  south  coast  of  England  and  Tasmania. 
Body  thick,  dark  blue  above,  grayish  beneath  ; 
head  large  and  conioal,  one-fifth  the  length  of 
the  body  ;  pectoral  fin  long,  reaching  nearly 
to  end  of  dorsal,  the  spines  of  which  are 
rather  short;  tail  so  widely  forked  as  to  be 
almost  crescentic.  Specimens  ten  feet  long, 
and  weighing  1,000  lbs.,  have  been  taken, 
but  flsh  of  half  that  size  are  considered 
large.  The  flesh,  which  is  pink,  is  highly 
esteemed,  either  fresh  or  preserved,  and  the 
tinned  than  marine  finds  a  ready  sale  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  fresh  tisb  is  not  obtainable. 
Baited  tunny,  called  salsuntintum  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  Romans  (Mar(.,  X.  xlviii.  12). 
Tunny  are  usually  captured  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  funnel-like  nets,  the  fish  entering 
the  wide  mouth,  and  being  driven  to  the 
narrow  end,  where  they  are  killed  with  lances 
and  harpoons.  The  American  Tunny,  T.  se- 
mndo-ilorsalis,  nearly  black  above,  silvery 
on  the  sides,  white  beneath,  and  somewliat 
larger  than  the  common  species,  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  New  York  and  northwards  to 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  commercially  important, 
not  only  as  a  food-fish,  but  for  the  oil  it 
yields,  twenty  gallons  being  often  obtained 
from  a  single  fish. 

tup,  s.    [Prob.  akin  to  top  :  cf.  Low  Ger.  tujypen, 
toppen  =  to  push,  to  butt.]    A  ram. 

"And  it  might  be  a  tup'i  heail.  for  they  were  in 
8«a£0n." — Sett.'  Rob  Roy,  ch.  ixiv. 

tup-man,  i.    One  who  breeds  or  deals  in 
rams. 
tup,  T.t.  &  I.    [Trp,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  butt,  as  a  ram.     (Prov.') 

2,  To  cover,  as  a  ram. 

"An  old  hlHClt  ram 
Ib  tupping  your  white  ewe."     shakap. ;  Othello,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bQtt,  as  a  ram ;  to  cover 
ewes. 

"  And  while  thy  rams  doe  tttp,  thy  ewes  do  twyn. 
Doe  thon  in  iteacefiill  shade  (from  mens  rude  dyn) 
Adde  pinyous  to  tiiy  fame." 

tlrutcite :  To  Master  W.  Brovme. 

tu'-pa,  s.     [The  name  given  by  the  Indians  of 
Chili'  to  a  plant  of  the  genus  Tupa.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lobcleie.  Tall  herbs  or 
nndershrubs,  with  irregular  purple,  scarlet, 
yellow,  or  greenish  floweis.  Tupa  Feuilln-i, 
a  Chili  plant,  yields  a  dangerous  poison.  The 
root  is  chewed  to  relieve  toothache. 

tu-pai'-a,  s.  [Latinised  from  Malay  name.] 
Zool. :  Ground-squirrel ;  the  type-genus  of 
Tupaiidffi  (q.v.),  with  seven  species ;  most 
abundant  in  the  Malay  Islands  and  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  but  one  species  is  found  in 
the  Khasia  Mountains  and  one  in  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  near  Madras.  The  species  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  general  appearance, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  size  and  the  colour  and 
length  of  the  fur.  Kearly  all  have  long  bushy 
tails  like  squirrels. 

tu-pai'-i-dse,  s.  p/.     [Mod.   Lat.  tupai(a): 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  su£f.  -iike.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Insectivora,  with  two 
genera,  Tupaia  and  Ptilocercus,  to  which 
some  authorities  add  a  third,  Hylomys. 
Squirrel-like  shrews,  with  bushy  tails,  par- 
tially arboreal,  but  also  feeding  on  the  ground 
and  among  low  bushes.  Patagium  absent; 
limbs  short  and  robust.  They  are  especially 
Malayan,  with  outlying  species  in  northern 
and  continental  India. 

2.  Palaont.:  Oxygomphus,  from  the  Ter- 
tiary deposits  of  Germany,  is  believed  to  be- 
long to  this  family  ;  as  is  Omomys,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  the  United  States. 


tu'-pe-16,  s.     [Native  Indian  name.] 

Comm.  ;  The  wood  of  the  trees  of  the  genus 
Nyssa  (q.v.)  and  the  trees  themselves.  The 
wood  is  difBcult  to  split,  its  fibres  being  much 
interwoven.    It  is  of  little  value. 

tu  quo' -que,  j'ftr.  [Lat.  =  thou  also.]  An 
answer  or  argument  in  which  the  person  as- 
sailed retorts  with  the  .same  or  a  similar 
charge  upon  the  assailant.  Used  also  adjec- 
tively,  as  a  tn  qiioque  argument. 

tur,  s.     [TooB.1 

tu'-ra-^ine,  «.  [Mud.  Lat.  («rac(o);  -ine 
(CTwm.).] 

Cliem. :  A  red  pigment  found  in  the  wing- 
feathers  of  the  Touracos.  [Cokvthaix,  Tou- 
RACC]  It  is  extracted  by  means  of  dilute 
alkalis,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated 
by  acids.  It  difl'ers  from  all  other  natural 
pigments  in  containing  copper  to  the  amount 
of  5'9  per  cent.,  which  cannot  be  separated 
without  destroying  the  pigment.  The  spec- 
trum of  turaci'ne  has  two  black  absorption 
bands. 

tu-ra-ni'-ra,  ».    [Guianan  name.]    (See  com- 
pound.) 
turanlra-wood,  s. 

Bot.  (t  Comm. :  The  wood  of  the  bastard 
bully-tree  of  Guiana,  Bumelia  return. 

Xu-ra'-ni-an,  a.  [From  Turan.]  [Aryan.] 
'  Philol. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  great 
classes  into  which  human  speech  has  been 
divided.  It  is  also  called  Altaic,  Scythian, 
Agglutinate,  and  Polysynthetic. 

"The  term  Turanian  must  be  confined  to  those 
TJgro-Altaic  languages  which,  aa  it  seems  to  me.  have 
been  proved  by  Schott  and  others  to  l)e  related  to  one 
another  (extending  from  Finland  on  the  one  side  to 
Manchuria  on  the  other}."— .Sayce ;  Comparative  Pttilo- 
logy.  p.  21. 

tu'-ratt,  s.    (Native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  Hare  Kangaroo  (q.v.). 

tur  -  ban,  *  tol  - 1  -  bant,  *  tu  - 11  -  bant, 
*tu-ll-pant,  *tur-band,  *tur-bant, 
'tur-ban  to,  'tur-ri-bant,  *tur-bond, 

s.  [Fr.  turlmnt,  turban,  iolopan,  turban,  from 
Ital.  turbante  =  a  turban,  from  Turk,  lulbemi, 
vulgar  pron.  of  dulbeiul  =  a  turl'an,  from 
Pers.  dulband,  from  Hind.  dulband  =  &  tur- 
band.]    [ToLip.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  wrapper  worn  round  the  head  by 
Orientals.  Turbans  are  an  extremely  ancient 
form  of  head-covering,  and  consist  of  long 
pieces— sometimes  several  yards— of  fine  linen , 
muslin,  silk,  taffeta,  or  fine  woollen  material, 
which  is  twisted  and  coiled  round  the  head  in 
a  cushion-like  foi-m.  They  are  worn  by  all 
classes,  both  indoors  and  out  of  doors.  In 
Turkey,  turbans  vary  in  size  and  material 
according  to  the  occupation,  rank,  or  country 
of  the  wearer.  Learned  men  affect  a  full, 
white  turban  ;  the  descendants  of  Muhammad 
always  wear  a  dark  green  turban,  and  the 
Chiistians  of  Lebanon  wear  a  gracefully  folded 
white  turban.  Some  of  the  Eastern  peoples 
adopt  striped,  coloured  silks,  with  fringes, 
placing  several  fezzes  one  over  the  other,  mak- 
ing a  cumbersome,  conical  mouixl,  and  round 
these  they  wrap  silken  scarves.  In  Turkey, 
the  red  fez,  with  a  tassel  of  dark-blue  silk, 
has  been  extensively  adopted,  especially  among 
the  upper  classes  and  on  the  sea-coasts.  In 
India,  the  use  of  the  turban  is  being  rajudly 
discontinued  by  the  higher  classes,  who  have 
adopted  in  its  place  a  brimless  cap,  which  is 
frequently  enriched  by  embroidery  of  gold, 
silver,  or  silken  threads  on  coloured  velvet. 

"And  some  had  a  piece  of  white  or  leather-coloured 
cloth  wound  about  the  head  lilte  a  small  Jurban, 
which  our  people  thought  more  becoming,  —took: 
First  Voyage,  bit.  i-  ch.  xx. 

•  2.  A  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies. 
IL  Zool :  The  whole  set  of  whorls  of  a 
shell.    (Goodrich  <t  Porter.) 
•turban-crowned,  f.  Wearing  a  turban. 

turban  shell,  s. 

Zool. :  A  p.ipular  name  in  America  for  an 
echinus  deprived  of  its  spines.    (Dana.) 

turban-Stone,  s.  A  carved  representa- 
tion of  a  turban,  usually  placed  over  tomb- 
stones in  Mohammadan  cemeteries. 

"A  headstone  which,  if  it  is  not  the  turban-itone 
that  is  usually  found  in  Turltish  tombs  of  modern 
date,  is  most  singularly  like  iV'—FerguMon:  Rode 
Stone  ilonuments.  p.  401 


turban-top,  s. 

Bot.  :    A  popular  name  for  a  fuugus  of  the 
genus  Helvetia. 

•  tur'-band,  s.    [Turban.] 

tur'-baned,  a.    [Eng.  turban ;  -ed.]   Wearing 
a  turlian. 


tur'-ban-less,  a.    [Eng.  turban;  -less.]    De- 
stitute of  or  not  wearing  a  turban. 

"Then  we  saw  a  vision  of  a  bi-own  tiirbanless  head 
at  the  baclt  of  the  veraudah."— Fi*7,i.  Oct.  15,  ISS:. 

tur'-bar-y,   * tur-bar-ie,   s.     [Low   Lat. 
turttaria.]    [Turf,  s.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  turf  is  dug. 

"  The  animal  is  undnul^tedly  found  in  the  turbariee 
of  Britain."— flawfttTM ;  Early  Man  in  Srittiin,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Law  :  The  right  of  digging  turf  on  another 
man's  land. 

"  Common  of  turbary  is  a  Ut,erty  of  digging  turf 
upon  another  man's  ground. ' — Blaukatone .  Comment., 
hk.  li..  ch.  a 

tur-bel-lar'-i-a,  ».  p!.  L^od.  Lat.,  from 
turbo  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Platelininthes ;  flat 
worms  of  low  organization,  ribbon-shaped, 
leaf-shaped,  oval,  broad,  or  long,  inhabiting 
fresh  or  saltwater,  or  damp  localities  on  land. 
The  smallest  are  not  larger  than  some  of  the 
Infusoria,  which  they  approach  in  appearance, 
while  the  largest  are  many  feet  long.  Only 
one  genus,  Alaui-ina,  is  divided  into  distinct 
segments,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
is  everywhere  beset  with  vibratile  cilia.  The 
aperture  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  situated 
at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  sometimes  in 
the  middle,  ortowards  the  posterior  end  of  its 
ventral  face.  In  many  the  oral  aperture  is 
surrounded  by  a  flexible  muscular  lip,  which 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  protrusile 
proboscis.  AU  have  water-vessels,  opening 
externally  by  ciliated  pores,  and  pseud-hfemal 
vessels  ;  most  possess  eyes,  and  some  have 
auditory  sacs.  Some  are  moncecious,  and 
others  dioecious  ;  in  most  the  embryo  passes 
by  insensible  gradations  into  the  form  of  the 
adult,  but  some  undergo  a  remarkable  meta- 
morphosis. The  Turbellaria  are  variously 
divided  by  different  authors.  Huxley  divides 
them  into  Aprocta  (having  no  anal  aperture) 
and  Proctucha  (having  an  anal  aperture).  The 
fiist  group  contains  the  Ehabdocoela  and 
Dendrocoela  of  other  authors ;  the  second  is 
equivalent  to  the  Ehynchoctela  or  Nemertea 
(q.v.). 

tur-bel-lar'-i-an,  s.  Si  a.    [Turbellaria.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Turbel- 
laria (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turbel- 
laria (q.v.). 

turbellarian--worms,  s.  pi. 
Zool. :  The  Turbellaria  (q.v.). 

tur'-beth,  s.    [Turpeth.] 

tur  -bid,  *  tur-bide,  a.  [Lat.  turUdm, 
from  turbo  =  to  disturb;  8p.  turbido ;  Ital. 
torbklo.^ 

1.  Having  the  lees  disturbed;  hence,  muddy, 
discoloured,  thick,  not  clear;  foul  with  ex- 
traneous matter. 

"  Whither,  thou  turbid  wave? 
Whither,  with  so  much  haste? 

Longfelloy) :  The  Wave. 

2.  Vexed,  unquiet,  disturbed. 

"I  had  divers  fita  of  melancholy,  and  such  turbid 
intervals  that  use  to  attend  close  priaonera. "— Lowell : 
letters,  bk.  ii.,  let  30. 

* tur-bid'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  turbid:  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  turbid  ;  turbidness. 

tur'-bid-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  turbid;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  turbid  manner  ;  muddily. 
•  2.  Proudly,  haughtily. 

"  a  person  of  small  merit  is  anxiously  Jealous  of 
JmputJitions  on  his  honour,  because  he  knows  his  title 
is  weak  :  one  of  great  merit  turbitUv  resents  them, 
because  he  kuows  his  title  is  strong. "— rouH<7  .■  Etts- 
matiott  oj  Human  Lije. 

tur'-bid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  turbid  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  turbid  ;  muddiness, 
thickness. 

•  tur-bll'-lion  (U  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  tourbillon, 
dimin.  from  Lat.  turbo,  genit.  turbinu  =  a 
whirlwind.]    A  vortex,  a  whirl. 

"  Each  of  them  is  a  sun.  moving  on  ita  own  axis,  in 
the  centre  of  ita  own  vortex  or  turbUlimi.  —Steele: 
Spectator,  No.  472. 
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•  tur-bin-a' -96-0118  (or  ^eous  jis  shiis),  a. 

[Low  L;it.  turba  =  turf.]     Of  or  iiertaiiiing  to 
peat  or  turf;  turfy,  peaty. 

'•  Tbe  real  (urWnocooui  flavour."— 5co« ;  St.  Jtonan'i 
WeU.  i.  226. 

tur'-bin-ate,   tur'-bin-at-ed,    a.      [Lat. 
turbo,  geiiit.  turbiiiis  —  a.  whirlwind,  a  top.) 
L  OrdiTUxry  Language : 

1,  Shaped  like  a  whippiug-top. 

2.  Whirling  in  tlie  manuer  of  a  top. 

"Let  mechauiam  here  make  an  experiment  of  ita 
power,  aud  produce  a  spiral  and  tMThina(ed  motion  of 
tlje  whole  moved  body  without  an  external  director." 
—Bentiey  :  Sermon  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Having  the  figure  of  a  top.  [Top- 
shaped.] 

2.  Zool. :  Resembling  the  shell  of  Turbo 
(q.v.) ;  spirally  conical,  with  a  round  base. 

"  An  Irregular  contortion  of  a  turbinated  shell, 
whieh  common  eyea  ynas  miregarded.  will  ten  tlmee 
treble  its  price  tn  the  imagination  of  philosophers." — 
Idler,  No.  66. 

turblnated-bones,  s.  pi. 

AiMt. :  Spongy  bones,  having  many  air 
cavities,  so  as  to  give  them  a  spongy  appear- 
ance. They  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
nose,  have  an  oblong  figure,  sharp  at  the 
point,  and  constitute  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

•  tur' -bin-ate,  v.i.     [Turbinate,  a.]    To  re- 
volve like  a  top  ;  to  spin,  to  whirl. 

•tur-bin-a'-tion,  s.     [Turbinate,  v.]    The 
act  or  state  of  spinning  or  whirling  like  a  top. 

"They  had  a  most  perfect  acquiescence  in  that  their 
turbinatioTu'—Alleitree:  Servioris,  pt.  i.,  p.  12t 

tur'-bine.  s.     [Lat.  (ur6o,  genit.  tu.rbinis=^& 
whirlwind,  a  top.] 

Mech. :  A  term  formerly  confined  to  horizon- 
tal water-wheels,  the  revolution  of  which  is  due 
to  the  jiressure  derived  from  falling  water,  but 
now  applied  generally  to  any  wheel  driven  by 
water  escaping  through  small  orifices  subject 
to  such  pressure.  The  turbine  was  invented 
by  Fourneyron  in  1823,  and  the  first  one 
was  made  in  1827.  In  the  original  form 
the  water  enters  at  the  centre,  and,  diverging 
from  it  in  every  direction,  then  enters  all  the 
buckets  simultaneously,  and  passes  off  at  ttie 
external  circumference  of  the  wheel.  The 
pressure  with  which  the  water  acts  on  the 
buckets  of  the  revolving  wheel  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vertical  column  of  water,  or 
height  of  the. fall,  and  it  is  conducted  into 
these  buf?kets  by  fixed  curved  girders  secured 
upon  a  platform  within  the  circle  of  the  re- 
volving part  of  the  machine.    The  efflux  of 


the  water  is  regulated  by  a  hollow  cylindrical 
sluice,  tn  which  stops  are  fixed,  which  act 
together  between  the  guides,  and  are  raised 
or  lowered  by  screws  that  communicate  with 
A  governor,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  sluice 
and  stops  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in  pro- 
portion as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  requires 
to  be  accelerated  or  retarded.  The  varieties 
of  the  turbine  are  very  numerous.  In  the 
central  discharge  turbine  the  buckets  expose 
their  concavities  outward  to  receive  the  im- 
p.ict  of  the  water  from  the  surrounding 
chutes.  In  the  Jonval  turbine  the  water  is 
received  above  and  the  discharge  is  down- 
ward, tliat  is,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 
In  the  other  forms  the  water  is  introduced  at 
the  outside  and  takes  a  curved  course,  dis- 
charging downward  ;  or,  being  introduced 
from  the  centre,  is  curved  downward ;  or  a 
turbine  above  delivers  the  water  into  a  tur- 
bine below,  rotating  in  a  diflerent  direction  ; 
or  several  turbines  on  one  shaft  receive  water 


from  a  series  of  chutes,  so  that  oue  or  more 
wheels  may  be  used,  as  expedient.  The  axis 
may  be  horizontal,  or,  the  axis  being  vertical, 
the  water  may  be  received  from  below.  Tur- 
bines are  divided  into  high  and  low  pressure, 
the  former  being  relatively  small,  revolving 
at  a  high  rate  and  driven  by  elevated  heads  of 
water.  The  low  pressure  turbines  are  rela- 
tively larger,  contain  a  larger  volume,  and 
run  at  a  slower  rate.  In  the  Black  Forest, 
turbines  are  running  with  heads  of  seventy- 
two  aud  354  feet,  and  having  diameters  of 
twenty  and  thirteen  inches  respectively. 
Low  pressure  turbines  are  doing  good  duty 
with  large  volumes  of  water  having  ouly 
nine  inches  head. 

tUT-bi-nel'-la,  s.  [Tlod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  turbo  (q.v.).] 

Zoot.  d:  Pal(sont. :  A  genus  of  Muricidse, 
with  seventy  recent  species,  widely  distributed 
in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  Shell 
tliick,  spire  short ;  columella  with  several 
transverse  folds  ;  operculum  claw-shaped. 
[Shank-shell.]  Fossil  species,  seventy,  from 
the  Miocene  onward. 

tur-bin'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turbo,  genit. 
turbiniU) ;  Lat.  fein   pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Holostoraatous  Gas- 
teropoda, with  several  genera,  feeding  on  sea- 
weed, and  widely  distributed,  mostly  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Shell  spiral, 
turbinated,  or  pyramidal ;  operculum  calca- 
reous and  paucispiral,  or  horny  and  multi- 
spiral.  Animal  with  a  short  proboscis,  eyes 
at  the  outer  base  of  long  and  slender  tentacles, 
head  and  sides  bordered  by  fringed  lobes  and 
filaments.  The  .shells  of  nearly  all  the  species 
are  brilliantly  pearly  when  the  epidermis  and 
outer  layer  are  removed,  and  in  this  state 
many  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

2.  PalfEont.  :  The  family  is  of  high  antiquity, 
dating  back  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  [Tubbo,  2.] 

*  tur'-bin-lte,  *  tur' -bite,  s.  [Lat.  turbo, 
genit.  turbin{is);  suff.  -itc]     A  fossil  turbo. 

tur-bin-O'-U-a,  a.  [From  Lat.  turbineus  = 
cone-shaped.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Turbinolidee 
(q.v.).  Corallum  simple  aud  conical,  with  a 
styliform  columella,  but  without  pali ;  costiie 
very  prominent,  spaces  between  them  marked 
with  rows  of  dimples,  which  look  like  per- 
forations, but  do  not  penetrate  to  the  visceral 
chamber.  Most  of  the  species  are  fossil,  and 
are  characteristic  of  the  Eocene. 

tur-bin-6'-li-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tur- 
binol{ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idof.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Aporosa, 
with  numerous  genera.  Corallum  simple  or 
compound,  but  never  possessing  a  coenen- 
chyma ;  septa  well  developed,  usually  regu- 
larly granulated  on  the  two  sides,  but  their 
free  edges  not  denticulated  ;  interseptal  loeuli 
open  and  free  from  dissepiments  or  synap- 
ticulie  ;  costfe  well-marked  and  straight ;  wall 
imperforate.  The  family  appears  first  in  the 
Lias,  has  numerous  representatives  in  tlie 
Chalk,  and  attains  its  maximum  in  the  Eocene, 
after  which  it  begins  to  decline. 

tur-bin-o-li'-nje,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tur- 
hiiLoliia);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incE.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  The  typical  sab-family  of 
Turbinolidfe.  Hard  parts  consisting  simi-ly 
of  the  cup,  the  wall,  the  septs,  and  the  costai. 
The  recent  species  often  live  on  the  bed  of  the 
deep  sea. 

tur' -bit  (1),  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Dut. 
kortbek  =1  short- beak.]  A  variety  of  the  pigeon, 
reuiarkable  for  its  short  beak.  The  head  is 
fiut  and  the  feathers  on  the  breast  spread  both 
ways. 

*  tur' -bit  (2),  8.      [TURBOT.] 

•  tur" -bite,  $.    [Turbinitb.J 

tur'-bltb,  8.    [Torpeth.] 

tur'-bd,  8.  [Lat.  =any  violent  circular  mo- 
tion, a  whipping-top.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Tnrbinidse  (q.  v. ), 
with  numerous  species,  all  natives  of  tropical 
seas.  Shell  with  solid  convex  whorls  tapering 
to  an  apex,  often  with  furrows  or  tubercles, 
aperture  large  and  rounded,  shell  pearly 
within  ;  operculum  shelly  and  solid,  callous 
outside,  and  smooth,  grooved,  or  variously 
maininillated,    internally   horny  and    pauci- 


spiml ;  In  acme  species  It  resembles  tufa  de- 
posited by  a  petrifying  spring.  Animal  with 
pectinated  head  lobes. 

2.  Pal(eo}U.  :  A  great  number  of  foasU 
species  have  been  described,  commencing  in 
the  Lower  Silurian,  but  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  true  position  of  many  of  the 
older  forms.    (NicJioUon.) 

tur'  -bot,  •  tur'  -bat,  •  tur'-bSt,  •  tur-bote, 

•  tur'-but,  s.  (Fr.  turh.it,  from  Lat.  turbo  = 
a  wliippiiig-t'ip,  a  spindle,  a  reel,  from  its 
rhomboidal  shape.  Cf.  Lat.  rhombus  =  (1)  u 
circle,  (2)  a  turbot ;  Low  Lat.  turbo  ~  a  tur- 
bot ;  Iri.sh  turbit  =  a  turbot,  a  rhomboid ; 
Gael,  turhard  ;  Welsh  iorbwt.\ 

Ichihy.  :  lihombus  viaximus,  the  most  highly 
valued  of  the  Pleuronectidse,  or  Flat-fishes, 
for  the  table.  The  Turbot  is  a  broad  fish, 
scalelcss,  with  numerous  flattened,  conical 
tubercles  on  tlie  upper  side  ;  the  lower  eye  is 
a  little  in  front  of  the  ujiper  eye,^and  the 
lateral  line  makes  a  semicircular  curve  above 
the  pectoral  fin.  In  colour  it  varies  from 
gray  to  brown,  often  with  spots  of  a  darker 
hue.  Turbot  are  migratory  fish,  travelling  in 
companies  where  the  bottom  is  sandy.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  small  fish,  crab.s,  and  shelf* 
fish  ;  but  the  bait  used  is  always  some  fish  of 
briglit  colour  and  tenacious  of  life,  for,  though 
turbot  are  very  voracious,  they  will  never 
touch  a  bait  that  is  not  perfectly  fresh.  This 
species  is  wanting  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  A.  maadatus  being  the  only  American 
representative  of  the  genus.  It  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
but  is  of  little  value  for  food  from  its  extreme 
thinness  of  body,  which  haa  gained  it  the 
popular  name  of  "window  pane."  It  is  rarely 
over  a  pound  in  weight.  On  the  Eu^rlieh 
coasts  turbut  usually  weigh  from  five  to  ten 
pounds,  though  large  fish  range  to  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  one  of  double  that  weight  is  on 
record  as  having  been  taken  near  Plymouth. 
The  Turbot  was  known  and  prized  by  the 
Romans,  aud  the  fourth  satire  of  Juvenal  cele- 
brates the  fact  that  Domitian  convoked  the 
Senate  to  decide  how  a  monster  turbot  that 
had  been  brought  to  him  should  be  cooked 
(cf.  Mart.  xiii.  81). 

tur'-bu-lenge,   tur'-bu-len-9y',   s.     [Fr. 

turbulence,  IVoni  Lat.  turbulentia,  from  twr- 
bulentus=  turbulent  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  turbulent ;  a  state  of  disorder, 
tumult,  or  agitation ;  tumultuousness,  dis- 
order, commotion,  agitation. 

"  since  the  turbulency  of  these  times,  the  samt 
itio'leration  shines  in  yon." —Sowell :  Letters,  bk.  L, 
let.  U. 

tur'-bu-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  turbulentus, 
from  turbo  =  to  disturb;  turba  =  &  crowd; 
Sp.  &  Port,  turbuletito  ;  Ital.  turholento.] 

1.  Disturbed,  tumultuous,  rough,  wild. 

"  It  hath  beeQ  a  turbulent  and  storuiy  night." 

Shakesp.  :  Perickt,  iiL  1. 

2.  Restless,  unquiet;  disposed  to  insubor- 
dination and  disorder ;  riotous,  wild,  rough, 
disorderly. 

"  Au  ally  of  so  acrimonioua  and  turbutcnt  a  spirit.' 
—Maciiulay:  Bi$t.  Eng.,  ch,  xxi. 

*  3.  Producing  commotion,  agitation,  dis- 
order, or  confusion. 

"  Nor  envied  them  the  grape, 
Whose  heads  that  titrlmlent  liquor  fills  with  fumes." 
Mtlffin:  Samion  Agonittei,  66X 

turbulent-school,  s. 

Literature:  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
certain  German  novelists  who  wrote  between 
1780  and  ISOO  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Radclitle. 
laying  their  scenes  chiefly  in  the  feudal 
ages.  The  best  known  are  Cramer,  Spiers, 
Schlenkert,  and  Veit  Weber. 

tur'-bu-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  turbulent;  -hj.) 
In  ;t  I  iirbulent  manner;  with  violent  agitation; 
tumultuously,  refractorily. 

"  In  sorrow's  tempest  tnrbuJeyitly  tost" 

Smart  •  Ode  on  -St.  CecUia'i  Da^. 

Turc'-5C|m,  s.  [Eng.  Turk;  -ism.]  The  ro- 
ligii>n,  manners,  character,  or  the  like,  of  tha 

Turks. 

•'  That  irreparahle  damage  to  Christianity  by  which 
T^trciftm  .ind  iutldolity  have  gotten  so  mucb  ground." 
—Clarendon :  Religion  i  Poltcj/,  ch.  x. 

TAr'-CO,  s.  [TfRK.]  The  name  given  by  the 
French  to  the  Arab  tirailleurs  or  sharpshooters 
in  their  army 

*  tur'-cois,  s.     [Turquoise.] 


Tur'-co-m&n,  s.    [Turkoman.] 


b^.  b6^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.    ph  —  £ 
-«iaii,  -tlan  =  Bhao.    -tlou,  -slon  =  shiin;  -(Ion,  -gion  =  zbun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  bel,  d^U 
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Turcophil— Turin 


Tur'-co-plul,  Tur'-ko-phile,  s.  [Eng. 
Turk,  aud  Gr.  4>iKeui  (phiUo)  =  to  love.]  One 
who  is  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  in  their  efifoits 
to  keep  the  Shivonic  Christians  under  their 
domination. 

"  There  are  not  two  oplaioas  od  the  suVilect  even 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  T^rkophUes.  '—Times. 
June  16,  1876. 

Tur'-c6-phll-ism»  s.  [Eng.  Tnrcnjyhll:  -ism.] 

The  views  or  feelings  of  a  Turcophil  (q.v.). 

"  Free  from  the  exngcerated  .  .  .  TurcophUitrn  of 
BngliUidin  Isn.'—AlhencBum,  Feb.  10,  18«7. 

turd.  *toord,s.  [A.S.  tord,]  Excrement, 
dung. 

■*  Ajii3  he  answeringe  eeide  to  him.  Lord,  sufFte  also 
Uii3  yeer:  til  the  while  1  dehie  aboute.  aud  aeude 
toordis,"~Wifclife;  LukexiiL 

tur'-di-dsQ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tur^us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  saff.  -iiice.] 

OrtiWi. :  Thrushes  ;  a  family  of  Passeres  or 
of  Turdiforraes,  almost  universally  distributed. 
Bill  ratlier  strong,  sides  somewhat  compressed  ; 
wings  long  ;  tail  moderate.  The  family  is  of 
uncertain  extent,  varying  greatly  in  diflerent 
classifications.  Wallace  makes  it  consist  of 
twenty-one  genera,  containing  205  species, 
while  other  authorities  divide  it  into  two 
sub-families  (Turdinse  and  SylviinEe),  which 
are  by  many  considered  to  be  entitled  to  rank 
as  families, 

tur'-di-for-mef,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turdits 
(q.v.),  and/o)'7;ut  =  form.] 

Ornith. :  Thrush-like  Birds ;  a  sub-order  of 
Acrotiiyodi,  or  Singing  Birds  [Passeres], 
chiefly  from  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Their 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  tlie  presence 
of  ten  primary  feathers  in  the  wing,  the  first 
of  which  is  markedly  reduced  in  size.  The 
sub-order  is  divided  into  two  groups,  Colio- 
morphie  (Crow-like  Passeres)  and  Cichlo- 
morphte  (Thrush-like  Passeres). 

tur-di'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turd(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inm.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Turdidae  (q.v.), 
containing  Turdus  aud  closely  allied  genera. 
The  plumage  is  completely  moulted  in  the 
first  autumn  before  migration,  so  tliat  the 
young  in  their  first  winter  plumage  ditTer  very 
slightly  from  adults.  Bill  as  long  as  head  ; 
nostrils  open,  in  small  groove  ;  wings  with 
first  quills  very  short ;  tail  long  and  broad  ; 
tarsi  loni;,  outer  toe  longer  than  inner,  united 
to  middle  at  base,  hind  toe  long  and  strong. 

tur'-dus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Ornith.  :  The  type-genus  of  Turdidae  (q.v.), 
whose  species  are  universally  distributed. 
They  abound  in  the  Paleearctic,  Oriental,  and 
Neotropical  regions,  are  less  plentiful  in  the 
Nearctic  and  Ethiopian,  and  very  scarce  in 
the  Australian  region.  Bill  moderate,  straight, 
convex  above  ;  point  of  upper  mandible  com- 
pressed, notched,  and  slightly  decurved  ;  gape 
with  a  few  hairs  ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval, 
partly  closed  by  a  membrane  ;  wings  with  the 
first  feather  very  short,  second  shorter  than 
the  third  or  fourth,  which  are  usually  the 
longest ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe,  outer 
toe  connected  with  middle  toe  at  base.  The 
genus  has  a  number  of  representatives  in  the 
United  States,  some  known  as  Thrushes,  others 
by  other  titles.  Chief  among  tbem  is  tlie 
Wood  Thrush  ( T.  mustelinus),  a  favorite  singer. 
All  the  Thrushes  are  esteemed  as  game  birds. 

tn-reen',  •  ter-reen'.  *  ter-rine',  s.  [Fr. 
Wrtfte  =  an  earthen  pan,  as  if  from  Lat.  ter- 
riiiiis  —  earthen,  from  terra  =  earth.]  A  large, 
deep  vessel  for  holding  soup  or  other  liquid 
food  at  table. 

"  At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  were  Been, 
At  the  bottom  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen" 

Qoldsmith:  The  Haunch  of  Venison, 

tfirf,  •  torf,  *  turfe,  *  tyrf  (pi.  turfs, 
*  turfes,  •  turve§),  s.  [A.S.  (»r/(dat.  tyrf) 
=  turf,  cogn.  with  Dut.  (iir/=peat;  Icel. 
tor/=a  turf,  sod,  peat;  Dan.  torv ;  Sw.  torf ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  zxirha ;  Ger.  torf;  Fr.  U>ur})e ; 
fiansc.  darbha  =  a  kind  of  grass.] 

1.  The  surface  or  sward  of  grass  lands,  con- 
sisting of  earth  or  mould  filled  with  the  roots 
of  grass  and  other  small  plants,  so  as  to 
adhere  and  form  a  kind  of  mat ;  a  piece  of 
earth  covered  with  grass,  or  such  a  piece  torn 
or  dug  from  the  ground  ;  a  sod. 

"To  preserve  it  with  turfe  and  moaee  against  the 
Injurie  of  r.iin  and  cold."— i*.  Holland:  I'Vmie,  bit. 
xvii.,  ch.  xiv. 

2,  A  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous,  peaty  sub- 


stance, cut  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
aud  used  as  fuel ;  peat  (q.v.). 

1T(1)  On  the  turf:  Making  one's  living  by 
running  or  betting  on  race-liorses. 

(2)  The  turf:  The  race-course;  hence,  the 
occupation  or  profession  of  horse-racing. 

turf-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  Formica  flava,  the  Common  Yellow 
Ant  of  Britain. 

turf-built,  a.  Formed  or  composed  of 
tm-f. 

turf-clad,  a.    Covered  with  turf. 

"The   turf -chid  heap  of    mould   which  covem  the 

poor  luaii  a  grave.  "—A'viox;  Essays,  No.  03. 

turf-cutter,  s,    A  paring-plough. 

turf-drain,  s.  A  kind  of  pipe-drain  con- 
structed with  turfs  cut  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

turf-hedge,  s. 

Husbandry  ;  A  bank  around  a  field,  made  of 
turfs  or  sods. 

turf-hog,  s. 

2ool. :  Sm  palustris.  The  English  name  is 
a  translation  of  the  German  Torfschwein  of 
Riitimeyer.  There  appear  to  have  been  two 
races — one  wild  and  one  domestic.  Remains 
are  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings. 

"  It  13.  therefore,  very  probable  that  it  [the  common 
hog]  was  domesticated  iu  the  eame  region  aa  the  doij 
and  the  tuTf-}tog."—Datokint:  Efirly  Man  in  Britai't, 
ch.  viii. 

turf-house,  s.    A  hovel  made  of  sods. 

turf-knife,  s.  An  implement  for  tracing 
out  the  sides  of  drains,  trenches,  &c.  It  has  a 
scimitar-like  blade,  with  a  tread  for  the  foot, 
and  a  bent  handle. 

turf-moss,  s.  A  tract  of  turfy,  mossy, 
or  boggy  laud. 

turf-plough,  *.  A  plough  adapted  to 
remove  the  suds  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  preparatory  to  deep  ploughing,  or  for 
destroying  grubs,  &c. 

turf-sheep,  s.  A  small  sheep  of  the 
Stone  period.     {Rossiter.) 

turf-spade,  s.  A  spade  for  paring  turfs 
or  sods. 

turf,  v.t.  [Turf,  «.]  To  cover  or  line  with 
turfs  or  sods. 

"After  you  have  new  turfed  the  bankB."— SearcA; 
Light  of  Nature,  vol.  u.,  pt.  L,  ch.  iv. 

*  turf'-en,  a.      [Eng.    turf;   -en.]     IMade   of 

turf;  covered  with  turf;  turfy. 
turf'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  turfy;  -^ms.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  turfy. 

turf '-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Turf,  v.] 

turfing -Iron,  s.     A  spade  for  cutting 
sods. 
turfing-spade,  s.    A  turf-spade  (q.v.). 

turf'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  turf;  -ite.]  A  votary  of 
the  turf ;  one  devoted  to  or  making  a  living 
by  horse- racing. 

"The  modem  turfite-  ^  '"^  *  common  but  by  no 

means  elegiiut  expreasion.  haa  quite  enouch  to  do  to 
keep  liimself  posted  in  the  most  recent  doings  of  the 
horaea  of  to-day.*— M«ld,  July  16, 1887. 

turf '-man,  «.  One  professionally  interested 
iu  or  identified  with  the  turf;  a  turfite. 

turf-less,  a.  [Eng.  turf;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  turf. 

turf '-y,  *  turf-fie,  a.    [Eng.  tiirf;  -y,] 

1.  Abounding  in  or  covered  with  turf  or 
short  grass  ;  tui-fed. 

"  Thy  turf]/  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep." 
Shttkesp. :  Temjtest,  iv.  L 

2.  Having  the  qualities,  nature,  or  appear- 
ance of  turf ;  turf-like. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  the 
turf  or  horse-racing;  characteristic  of  the 
turf  or  horse-racing. 

tur-gen'-i-a,  s.  [Lat  turgeo  =  to  swell,  re- 
ferring to  tlie  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelhferse,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Caucahs,  having  the 
secondary  ridges  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
spreading  spines.  No  wild  British  species 
but  Cavcaiis  latifolia  is  a  colonist  or  ahen. 

*tur'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  turgcTis,  genit.  turgetitis, 
pr.  par.  of  turgeo  =  to  swell.] 


1.  Swelling,  swollen,  tumid ;  liamg  into  4 

tumour  or  puJl'y  state. 

■■  Perfection  breathes 
White  o'er  the  CurjenC  lilm  the  livlug  duw." 

ThoTtuon  :  Autumn,  691. 

2.  Tumid,  turgid,  inflated,  bombastic,  pomp- 
ous. 

"Alter  all,  be  recompeased  with  turgent  titles, 
honoured  for  his  good  service."— Aurron.-  Anat. 
Melan.    (Pref.) 

*  tur-ges9e',  v.i.  [Lat.  turgesco,  iucept.  of 
turgeo  =  to  swell.]  To  become  turgid;  to 
swell,  to  inflate. 

1  tur-geB'-9en9e,  ttur-ge8'-9en-5y,  «. 

[Lat.  turgescens,  pr.  par.  of  turgesco.]    [TuR- 

OESCE.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  swelling ;  the  state  of 
becoming  swollen, 

"  Tha  Instant  turffeiretice  is  not  to  be  taken  off.  l.ut 
by  mediL-ines  of  a  hit; her  nature."— Browne.  Vuljar 
£rrour$,  bk.  ii„  ch.  vli. 

2.  Empty  pompousness ;  bombast,  inflation, 
turgidity. 

t  tur-ges'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  iurgescens^  pr.  par 
of  turgesco.]  Growing  turgid  or  inflated ; 
swelling. 

tur-gid,  a.  [Lat.  turgidus,  from  turgeo  =  to 
swell.] 

1.  Swelled,  swollen,  bloated,  inflated,  or 
distended  beyond  its  natural  state  by  some 
internal  agent  or  expansive  force.  (Often 
applied  to  an  enlarged  yiart  of  the  body.)  In 
botany,  slightly  swellmg. 

"  The  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor."         Philips  :  Cider. 

2.  Tumid,  pompous,  inflated,  bombastic 

"  That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moralists." 

Cowper  :  Task,  v.  eM. 

*  tur-gid'-i-ty,  $.     [Eng.  turgid  ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turgid  or 
swollen  ;  tumidness. 

"The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness.  slow- 
ness  of  speech,  vertlgoa,  weakness,  weariness,  and  tur. 
gidity  of  the  Qyea."—Arbuthnot:  On  IHet.  ch   iii, 

2.  Hollow  magnificence  ;  pompousness, 
bombast. 

"  A  simple,  dear,  harmonious  style  ;  which,  taken 
as  .1  model,  may  be  followed  without  leading  the  novi- 
ciate  either  into  turgidity  or  ohacurity."  —Cumber- 
land :  Memoirs,  il  263. 

tur'-gid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  turgid;  -ly.]  In  a 
turgid  manner;  with  swelling  or  empty 
pomp ;  pompously,  bombastically. 


tur'-gid-ness. 


[Eng.  turgid ; 


'■] 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turgid, 
swollen,  or  distended  beyond  the  natural 
state  by  some  internal  force  or  agent ;  dis- 
tension. 

2.  Hollow  magnificence  ;  pompousness, 
bombast,  turgidity. 

"  The  turgidneas  of  a  young  scribbler  might  pieaaa 
his  magnificent  spirit  always  upon  the  stilts. "—  liar. 
burton:  To  Hurd.  let.  96. 

•  tur'-gid-oiis,  a.  fLat.  (urjidws  =  turgid 
(q.v.).J    Turgid,  swollen. 

tur'-gite,  s.  [After  the  Turginsk  copper- 
mine,  near  Bogoslovsk,  Urals,  where  first  ob- 
served ;  suff".  -ite  (Mi».).] 

Min, :  A  common  iron  ore  frequently  mis- 
taken for  limonite,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  Occurs  in  fibrous  masses,  some- 
times butryoidal  and  stalactitic,  also  earthy. 
Hardness,  5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  varying  according  to 
texture,  but  ranging  between  3*56  and  4*6S1  ; 
lustre,  submetaliic  and  satiny  when  seen  at 
right  angles  to  the  fibres,  also  dull  in  the 
earthy  varieties ;  colour,  reddish-black  to 
dark-red;  streak,  red;  opaque.  Compos.: 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  947;  water,  5-3=100, 
which  yields  the  formula  2Fe203,HO.  Found 
frequently  associated  with  fimouite,  but  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  its 
streak. 

Tu-rin',  s.     [Lat.  Torino.] 

Geo'j. :  A  city  of  northern  Italy,  capital  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
which  developed  into  that  of  Italy 

Turin-nut,  s. 

Geol. :  A  familiar  name  for  a  fossil  fruit,  re- 
sembling a  walnut  in  appearance,  found  in 
the  Newer  Tertiary  deposits  near  Turin.  The 
ligneous  envelope  has  perished,  but  the  form  of 
the  surface  and  that  of  tlie  enclo.^ed  kernel  are 
preserved  in  the  calc  spar  iu  which  it  occurs. 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^Ol,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  w6i*3.  wglt,  work.  who.  sou ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 


turio— Turlupins 
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ttir'-i-6»  s.      [Lat.  =  a   shoot,  a   sprout,    & 

Kiniiil.] 

Bvt.  :  A  shoot  covered  with  scales  upon  its 
first  appearance,  as  in  the  Asparagus. 

tur-i-6-nir-er-OU8,   a.     [Mod.   Lat.  turio, 
ticiiit.  turionis ;  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eiig. 
sutr.  -ous.] 
Hot. :  Producing  turios.     [Turio.1 

Turk,  s.   tFr.  Turc,  from  Pers.  Turk  =a  Turk.] 
1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey. 
t  2.  Often    used    by  the  early  writers   as 
syiinnymous  with  Mohammatian,  though  the 
Turks  constitute  but  one  section  of  the  Mus- 
sulman world. 

'■  It  is  no  good  reason  for  a  man's  relltflon  tliftt  he 
waa  boru  and  brought  »p  In  it ;  for  tlieii  a  T'lTtwijuUl 
hHve  aa  much  reAsou  to  be  a  rurA  aa  a  Christiau  tu  be 
i^Vlnietii\Q."—Chillin<jworth:  Heligion  of  J'rotettauU, 
pt.  i..  cli,  il. 

H  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  the  Liturgy. 
Tlie  prayer  for  all  "Jews,  Turks,  Infidels, 
and  Hereticks,"  in  the  third  collect  for  Good 
Friday,  is  intended  to  embrace  all  who  are 
not  Christians. 

3.  Applied  to  a  troublesome  destructive 
boy.    Chiefly  in  the  expression  :  a  young  tnrk, 

%  *  To  turn  Turk  :  To  undergo  a  complete 
change  for  the  worse. 

*•  If  the  rest  of  my  fortunea  turn  Turk  with  me." 
Shaketp, :  JTamlet,  Lii.  3. 

Turk's  cap,  Turk's  cap  lily,  s. 

But.  d:  Hort. :  (1)  Melocachis  ciimimuiis;  (2) 
Lilium  Martagon  [Mabtagon]  ;  (3)  Aconitum 
Napelhts.     [Aconite.] 

Turk's  head,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Melocactus  camviunis. 

2.  Naut.  :  An  ornamental  knot,  like  a  tur- 
ban, worked  on  to  a  rope. 

3.  A  long  broom  for  sweeping  ceilings,  &c. 

•■  He  SAW  a  great  Thirk't  head  poked  op  at  bis  own.*' 
—Lytfon  :  My  yovel.  bk.  x.,  ch.  xx. 

•  Turk's  turban,  s. 

But.  :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ranunculus. 
(Goudrich.) 

•Tur'-kjBls,  cu  &  s.     [Fr.  turquoise.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Turkish. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  turquoise  (q.T.). 

*  turk'-cn,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  torquer  =  to  twist; 
(o/ceHotise  =  violent ;  Lat.  (orgueo  =  to  twist.] 
To  turn  or  twist  about. 

"They  are  not  either  articles  of  bis  own  lately 
devised,  or  the  old  newly  lurketied." — liogert;  On 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  £4. 

♦  Turk'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  Turk ;  •ess,]  A  female 
Turk. 

"  Give  her  the  crown,  TurkeM." 

Jtiirlvwe:  I  Tamburlaine,  IIL  3. 

Tur-key,  tur-ke^>  *Tur-kie,  *Tur- 

ky,  s.     |_Fr.   Turquie  =  Turkey,  from  Turc 
=  aTurk(q.v.).] 

1.  Geog.  {0/ the  foiiti  Turkey)  :  An  empire  in 
the  south-east  of  Europe  and  south-west  of 
A^ia. 

2.  Ornith.  {0/ the  form  turkey):  Any  species 
of  the  genus  Meleagris  (q.v.).  It  arose  from 
the  misconception  that  these  birds,  which 
■were  hrst  introduced  into  England  about 
1541,  came  from  Turkey,  instead-  of  from 
America,  as  was  really  the  case.  They  :ire 
the  largest  of  the  Game  Birds,  and  for  tliat 
reason  have  been  domesticated  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  All  the  species  have  the  head 
naked,  with  wattles  or  folds  of  bright  nakftl 
skin,  which  becomes  much  more  brilliant 
wlien  the  bird  is  excited  or  angry,  and  a 
curious  Inft  of  long  hair  on  the  breast.  The 
plumage  is  always  more  or  less  metallic.  Tlie 
Ci'inninn  Turkey, Meiea^rtspa^/fipayo,  is  brown- 
isli-yellow  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  each  feather  lias  a  broad  resplendent 
black  edge,  hinder  portions  of  the  back- 
feathers  and  tail-coverts  dark  reddish-brown, 
striped  with  green  and  black  ;  breast  yellow- 
ish-brown, darkest  at  sides  ;  belly  and  sidpB 
brownish-gray ;  rump-feathers  pale  black, 
Miih  a  darker  edge;  fore  parts  of  head  and 
threat  pale  sky  blue,  waits  on  face  bright 
red.    They  often  weigh  from  twenty  to  sixty 

{)ounda,  and  measure  at  least  three  feet  in 
leight ;  but  the  wild  birds  are  much  liner 
than  the  domesticated  race,  which,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule,  has  degenerated  under  tlie 
care  of  man.  They  are  gregarious,  and  inhabit 
the  eastern  portion  of  Nortli  America,  feeding 
on  grass,  grain,  insects,  fruit,  &c.  The  duines- 


ticatf.l  birds  may  be  seen  in  overy  fann-yard, 
and  larj^'e  numbere  an-  bii-d  and  fattened  tur 
Utblo  use,  it  btiing  the  favorite  bird  for  (Mjrist- 
miLs  and  Thanksgiving  feasts  in  the  United 
States.  The  Ocellated  Turkey,  M.  oc€U(Ua,  a  very 
fine  and  brdliautly-colored  species,  having  oye- 
hke  markings  on  the  tail-feathers  and  upper 
wing-coverts,  is  found  iu  Honduras  and  Yu- 
catan. The  other  species,  M.  meximTui,  from 
Contnil  America,  Mexico,  and  the  t^ible-lands 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  closely  resembles 
3/.  gallopdvo,  and  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Mexii-an  Turkey. 

Turkey-berries,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  berries  of  various  species  of  Rham- 
nus,  used  for  dyeing.    [Avionon-berrv.] 

Turkey-berry  tree.  s. 

Bot.:  Cordia  Cutlococca,  a.  tree  about  thirty 
feet  high,  with  green  flowera,  growing  in 
Jamaica. 

turkey-blrd,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  loii;il  name  for  the  Wryneck 
(q.v.),  probably  from  its  habit  of  ruffling  its 
feathers  wlien  disturbed  or  captured. 

turkey-blossom,  s. 

B'-it. :  The  West  Indian  name  of  Tribulus 
cistoiilfs,  a  species  with  yellow  flowers. 

turkey-buzzard,  tur  key- vu»  cure,  s. 

Ornith.:  Bhtnogrijphus  {\  Cathartes)  aura. 
[RHtNOQRVPHUS.]  Like  the  other  Vultures, 
they  feed  on  carrion,  but  their  habits  vary 
somewhat  with  locality ;  in  the  southern 
United  States  they  act  as  scavengers  in  the 
towns,  in  Guatemala  and  throughout  South 
America  they  are  not  seen  in  flocks,  but  occur 
in  pairs  only  in  the  forests. 

"Tlie  popular  name  of  Turkey-buzzard  is  given  to 
the  bird  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  common 
turkey,  and  many  a  new  comer  has  found  himself  an 
object  of  derlHion  because  he  has  shot  an  Aura  Vul- 
tur«,  taking  it  for  a  turkey."— y^.  G.  Wood:  Explan. 
Index  to  Waterton's  ^ya^^dcrings. 

Turkey-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  formed  of 
a  chain  and  weft  of  strong  linen  yarn  and 
tufls  of  worsted  tied  into  the  fabric  in  the 
course  of  manufarture. 

turkey-cock,  •  turkie-cock,  *  turky- 
oocke,  6-. 

1.  Lit.  &  Ornith. :  A  male  turkey. 

2.  Fig.  :  Used  as  representative  of  foolish 
Vanity  and  pride. 

"  Here  be  comee.  ftwelling  like  a  turkey-cock.'' 

Shakeap.  :  Henry  V„  r.  1. 

Turkey  Company,  s.  pi.  A  company 
instituted  by  charter  received  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  iu  1579.  Called  also  the  Levant 
Company. 

'     turkey  -  feather,    turkey -feather 
laver,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  book  name  for  Padina  Fa/vonia. 
[Padina.] 

turkey-hen  flower,  s. 

But.  :  Fritillaria  Melea-gris. 

Turkey-hone,  s.    The  same  as  T6rkey- 

8T0NE  (q.v. J. 

Turkey-oak.  s. 

Bot.  :  Qucrcus  Cerris;  common  in  the  south- 
east of  Europe.  It  has  deciduous,  short- 
stalked  leaves,  oblong,  deeply  and  unequally 
pinnatifid. 

turkey-pod,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymhrium  Tkaliajuim.  Named  by 
Withering.  *  {Britten  &  Holla)id.) 

Turkey-red.  «. 

Cliem. :  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
durable  colours  which  has  yet  been  produced 
on  cotton.  It  is  obtained  from  madder  by  a 
very  (romplicated  process,  the  theory  of  whicli 
is  not  perfectly  understood.  The  four  most 
essential  operations  are :  thorough  washing 
of  the  unbleached  calico,  impregnating  it 
with  an  oily  soap,  mordanting  with  alumina, 
and  immersing  in  a  decoction  of  madder  con- 
taining chalk  and  bullock's  blood. 

turkey-Slate,  s.    The  same  as  Turkey- 

STiiNK  (q.v.). 

Turkey  sponge,  e. 

Zdol.  :    Knspongia  officinalis.    [Sponge,   b., 

n.  u.i 
Turkey-stone,  s. 

Hcol.  :  Novaeulile  (q.v,).  Called  alsoWliet- 
stoue  slate,  or  ^Yhetslate. 


turkey- vulture,  s.  The  same  as  ToBKrf* 

BrzzAKU  (q.v.). 

*  Turkey-wheat,  $.     Maize  or  Indian 
corn. 

"  Wv  HHw  It  gToat  iiiftny  OuliU  of  ludiaa  com.  which 
goes  by  thi-  nauio  of  rurAfly-wAcaf."— i'moHcK  ;  Franoa 
iU'ily.ieUvUL 

•  tur'-kis,  s.    tTuBQuoisB:.] 

•  tur'-kis,   v.t.     10.  Fr.  (or^»CT"  =  to  twiat-J 

[TuRKBN.]    To  twist,  to  alter. 

"  He  taketh  the  anTtie  Bciitvncc  out  of  E«ny  (■omiv 
what  turk-isrU)  for  hia  i>oeaie  as  well  as  tho  rf^t."— 
Bancroft :  Survey  of  I'retmded  iloly  Ditriptine,  p.  & 

Turk'-ish,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Turk;  -ish.] 

A,  An  >idj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Turkey  or 

the  Turks. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  tha 
Turks,  tlie  Osnianh. 

Turkish-bath,  a.  A  hot  air  bath,  the 
temjicraturu  varying  from  IKJ"  to  160°.  The 
I>atient  may  remain  in  the  calidarium  trcm 
forty  minutes  to  an  hour.  The  bath  must  be 
taken  before  a  meal,  when  the  stomaih  is 
empty,  and  should  be  avoided  altogether 
wh*?u  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heait  or 
vessels,  or  when  tendencies  towards  vertigo 
or  syncope  exist.  A  Turkish  bath  clears  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  rendering  the  latter  healthy, 
induces  free  perspiration,  eliminates  noxious 
matters  from  the  blofxl.  increases  the  force 
and  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  imparts 
a  sense  of  elasticity  and  vigour  to  the  system. 
It  is  useful  in  many  cutaneous  atlVctions,  as 
gout  and  rheumatism,  in  albuminuria,  neur- 
algia, Ac.  The  Turkish  bath  has  been  intro- 
duced into  most  of  our  cities. 

Turklsh-dos,  a. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Canis  Jiimiliarls,  from 
hot  climates,  and  distinguished  by  want  of 
hair  and  diseased  teeth,  which  the  animals 
lose  at  an  early  age.  Buffon  imagined  that 
tho  race  sprang  from  European  dogs,  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  temperate  climate  to 
one  considerably  hotter,  and  there  acquired 
some  cutaneous  disease. 

Turkish-grayhound,  s. 

Zool. :  A  small-sized  dog,  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  English  grayhound  in  shape,  but 
entirely  hairless,  or  with  only  a  few  hairs  on 
the  tail.  It  is  of  no  value  as' a  sporting  dog, 
but  makes  a  faithful  and  atlectionate  pet, 

Turkish-hemldactyle,  s. 

Zool. :   Hemidactylus  verrucidatus,  a  Gecko 
from  the  hotter  districts  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea- 
Turkish-saddle,  s.    [Sella-tgrcioa^ 
Turkish-tobacco,  s. 
Bot. :  Nicotiana  mstica. 

"  Turk'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Turkish;  -ly.] 
In  llie  manner  of  the  Turks  ;  like  a  Turk. 

Turk'-ish-ness,  *  Turk-ish-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
Turkish;  -ne^^s.]  The  religion,  manners,  cha- 
racter, or  the  like  of  ihe  Turks  ;  Turcisra. 

"  Contemnynge  of  knowlcdfie  and  leamlnge.  eettiDge 
at  nought,  ami  having  for  n.  fable.  Go<i  and  his  hlKbe 
Vru%idtfuce.  w  ill  brin«i;  iie,  1  eay.  to  ft  more  TiUKracioua 
TurfiUhnes.  if  more  TurkUhnrs  cmi  be  tUiui  tms,  than 
t(  tho  Turkea  hnU  snorue  to  bryutfotdi  Turkye  ss&iiufe 
\.is."—A8rhat>i:  Toxophitut,  bk,  i. 

Turk-man,  s.    [Turkoman.) 
Tur'-ko,  s.    [Tunco.] 

*  tur-kois,  s.    [Turquoise.) 

Tur'-ko-man,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Turki- 
mams  =  Turks  of  the  true  faith.]  [Turk.] 
One  of  a  ntmiadic  Tartar  people,  occupying 
a  territory  stretching  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  .Sea  of  Aial,  the  KJianalcs  of 
Khiva  and  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia, 
They  do  not  form  a  single  nation,  but  are 
divided  into  numerous  triljes  or  clans. 

Tur'-ko-plule,  s.    [Turcophil.] 

•  tur'-ky,  .1.     [Turquoise.] 

Tur'-lu-pins,  .".  pi.  [The  origin  of  tho  word 
is  unlinown,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  con- 
nected with  wollish  or  predatory  habits. 
iBlunt.)] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  applied  in  contempt 
to  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  They 
appear  to  Imve  had  their  principal  seat  in 
the  Isle  of  Kmnce,  whore  they  were  exter- 
iiiiii.iteil  about  A.r>.  i:J7'2.    [Brethren,  H  4.] 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  joTfrl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  ^hin.  ben^h;  go.  sem;  ti\in,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ihg. 
-olaii»  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tiooif  -Bion  =  shun ;  -|loii«  -fion  =  «H""-   •ciousi  -tlouB»  -slous  ~  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  d^l* 
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turm— turn 


•tuiTn,  s.    [TuuMA.]    A  troop  or  company  of 
horse. 

"  Lfib'tonfl  UDd  cohorta.  turmt  of  hurse  and  wings." 
JiUton :  J*.  A.  iv.  «. 

tur-ma,  s.    [Lat.] 

Roman  Aniiq. :  A  company  of  cavalry,  con- 
sisting at  first  of  tliiily,  afttrwarLls  nf  thiity- 
twn  men.  Each  turniawas  diviiled  into  three 
decuriae. 

trdr'-ma-lin,  s.    [Tourmaline.] 
•  tur-men-tille,  s.    [Tormentil.] 
tur'-ment-ise,  s.    [Tormentise.] 
lur'-mer-ic,  s.      [Fr.  terre- merit e  ;  Low  Lat. 
terra-vierita  (lit.  =  excellent  eaith) ;  probably, 
in  the  opinion  of  Skeat,  a  corruption  uf  Arab. 
karkam,  kurkum  =  sattron.]    [Curcuma.] 

1.  Bot.  £  Comm. :  Curcuma  longa,  a  native 
of  Ceylon.  The  specific  name  is  given  from 
the  length  of  the  leaves :  about  a  foot.  The 
Bpike  rises  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  pro- 
duces pale  cream-coloured  flowers.  It  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  over  India,  the  crop  being 
a  very  profitable  one,  yielding,  according  to 
Atkinson,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  about 
thii'ty-one  rupees  per  acre. 

2.  Comm.  £  Phann. :  The  rhizome  of  Cur- 
cuma longa  [1].  The  best  is  in  small  short 
pieces,  externally  yellow,  internally  deep 
orange.  [Turmeric-paper.]  It  is  used  as  a 
condiment  in  curry-powder.  It  is  not  em- 
ployed in  British  pharmacy,  but  in  Hindoo 
medicine  it  is  administered  internally  in  dis- 
orders of  the  blood,  and  is  applied  externally 
in  pain  and  bruises ;  the  juice  is  said  to  be 
anthelmintic;  the  fumes  of  the  burning  root 
are  deemed  useful  in  coryza  ;  in  decoction  they 
are  applied  to  relieve  catarrh  and  purulent 
ophthalmia.  A  paste  made  of  the  flowers  is 
used  in  ringworm  and  other  parasitic  diseases. 

turmeric-paper,  s. 

Chevi. :  Unsized  white  paper  dipped  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  test  for  alkalis  and  their  car- 
bonates, the  yellow  colour  of  the  turmeric 
heing  changed  to  a  brown. 

turmeric-tincture,  s.  A  tincture  con- 
sisting of  bruised  turmeric  and  proof  spirit. 

turmeric-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  An  unideutitied  species  of  Zierift,  a 
rnewort  from  Australia.  The  inner  bark, 
which  is  very  yellow,  yields  a  dye,  and  the 
yellow  close -gmined  wood  is  valuable  for 
ornamental  purposes.     (Trcas.  of  Bot.) 

tup'-meP-6l,  5.  The  result  of  the  treatment 
of  oil  of  turpentine  with  petroleum. 

tur'-moil,  *  tur-moyle,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  tremouille,  tra}i}£.ul 
the  hopper  of  a  mill,  as  being  always  in  mo- 
tion, from  Lat.  tremo  =  to  tremble.]  Harass- 
ing labour,  confusion,  tumult,  disturbance, 
commotion. 

"Calmly  she  gazed  around  in  the  turmoil  of  inen." 
Longfellow  :  Chiidren  qf  the  Lord's  Supptr. 

»tur-moil',  v.t.  &  i.     [Turmoil,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  harass  with  commotion  ;  to 
disturb,  to  agitate,  to  molest. 

*'  But  thus  turmoUd  from  one  to  other  stoare 
I  waat  my  life,  and  doe  my  daies  devoure__ 
In  wretched  aneuishe  and  iDcessant  woe." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  Ix.  39. 

B.  Ttitrar\s.  :  To  be  disturbed;   to    be   in 

commotion  or  agitation. 

turn,  *  tourne,  *  toum-en,  *  tome, 
'  tume,  '  tum~en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  tuumf^r; 
0.  Fr.  torner,  turmr  =  to  turn,  from  Lat. 
torno  —  to  turn  in  a  lathe,  to  turn,  from  tomus 
=  a  lathe,  a  turner's  wheel;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
Topi'os  ((ornoi-)  =  a  carpenter's  tool  to  draw 
circles  with,  compasses  ;  Topvevta  (torneuo)  = 
to  turn  work  with  a  lathe  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  tornar; 
Ital.  lornare;  A.S.  tyrnan;  O.  Icel.  turna; 
O.  H.  Ger.  turnen ;  Irish  (o«r  =  a  turn;  Wei. 
turn  :  Gael,  turna  =  a  spinning-wheel.  From 
the  same  root  come  tour,  tournament,  and 
/OMrHi*yi(e(.] 
A.  Transiiive: 

1.  To  cause  to  move  round  on  a  centre  or 
axis,  or  as  on  a  centre  or  axis ;  to  make  to 
move  round  or  revolve  ;  to  cause  to  rotate  or 
revolve. 

"  Turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel,*' 

Shakesp.  :  /tape  qf  Lucrecr.  952. 

2.  To  form  or  fashion  by  revolvinR  motion 
in  a  lathe  ;  to  shape  or  "fashion,  as  wood, 
metal,  or  other  substance,  to  any  figure,  by 
means  of  a  lathe. 


3.  Hence,  to  form,  fashion,  or  shape  in  any 
way. 

"  HU  whole  person  Ib  fluely  turned,  uid  sfieaks  him 
a  man  of  ((uall ty. "— rat/er.     \Todd.) 

4.  To  cause  to  go,  move,  aim,  point,  look, 
or  the  like  in  a  ditterent  direction,  or  towards 
a  diflerent  point ;  to  direct  or  put  into  a  differ- 
ent or  opposite  way,  course,  road,  path,  or 
channel ;  to  change  the  direction  or  course 
of;  to  cause  to  leave  a  certain  course  or 
direction. 

"  But  could  they  persuade  any  to  he  of  their  opinioii! 
Tea,  tliey  turned  several  out  of  the  v/&y ."—Bunyan  : 
JHigrim'l  Progrett,  pt.  ii. 

5.  To  shift  or  change,  with  respect  to  the 
bottom,  sides,  front,  back,  top,  or  the  like  ; 
to  reverse  ;  to  put  the  upper  side  downward, 
or  the  one  side  in  the  place  of  the  other ;  to 
invert. 

"  Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back." 
Hhakesp. :  Midsummer  Jfight's  Dream,  ilL  3. 

6.  To  bring  the  inside  of  outwards. 

"A  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned." —Shake»p.  : 
Taming  (ff  the  Shrew,  iU.  2. 

7.  To  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or 
effect  to  another ;  to  apply  or  devote  to  a 
different  purpose  or  object ;  to  divert. 

"  Qreat  Apollo,  turn  all  to  the  beat." 

Shakesp. :   Winters  Tale,  UL  L 

8.  To  apply,  to  devote,  to  direct. 

■■  He  turned  bis  parts  rather  to  books  and  conversa- 
tion, than  to  politics."— Prior.    (Todd.) 

9.  To  change  to  any  opinion,  side,  or  party  ; 
to  change  with  respect  to  belief,  opinions,  sen- 
timents, or  feelings  ;  to  convert,  to  pervert. 

10.  To  change  or  alter  the  state,  nature,  or 
appearance  of  in  any  way ;  to  traiisfurm,  to 
metamorphose,  to  transmute,  to  change. 

"Mountains  turned  into  clouds." 
Shake^p. :  Midsummer  A'ighft  Dream,  iv.  1. 

11.  To  give  a  different  form  of  expression 
to  ;  to  translate,  to  construe,  to  paraphrase. 

"  To  .  . .  turn  a  wise  saying  of  some  ancient  sage  into 
the  terms  of  a  tei^se  EuK'isn  couplet." — Blackie:  Seif- 
Culture,  p.  18. 

12.  To  pass,  go,  or  move  round. 

"  Turning  a  comer  in  Lambeth  on  Saturday." — 
Daili/  Chronicle,  Sept.  7,  18S&. 

13.  To  transfer  ;  to  put  or  place  in  different 
hands  ;  to  hand  over. 

'■  Our  iuheritance  is  turmed  to  strangers,  oiir  houses 
to  BMens."—Lamentutiona  v.  2. 

*  14.  To  reverse,  to  repeal. 

"  God  will  furn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all 
na ti o hh. "^Dfi J rer CI nuf/ij/  xxx.  3. 

15.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge  ;  to 
blunt. 

"  Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  apeediW.  than 
able  to  pierce  far ;  like  sharp  tools,  whose  edges  be  very 
soon  turni'd," — Aschani. 

16.  To  revolve,  ponder,  or  agitate ;  to  re- 
flect or  meditate  on.  (Often  followed  by  about 
or  over.) 

"  Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind." — ITaff* 

17.  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or 
natural  condition ;  to  cause  to  ferment,  turn 
sour,  or  the  like ;  as,  Hot  weather  will  turn 
milk. 

18.  To  put,  bring,  or  place  in,  a  certain  state 
or  condition. 

•*  So  truly  turned  over  and  over  in  love." 

Skakt^sp.  :  Much  Ado  about  A'othiug,  v.  3. 

19.  To  make  suitable,  fit,  or  proper ;  to 
adapt.    (Rare,  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies 
of  a  higher  uiiture,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for 
tTiide."— Addison. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  a  circular  or  revolving  motion  ; 
to  revolve  or  move  round,  as  on  an  axis, 
centre,  or  the  like. 

"The  world  (unM round." 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  tf^e  Shrew,  v.  2. 

2.  To  move  the  body,  face,  or  head  in 
another  direction;  to  direct  the  face  to  a 
different  quarter. 

"  From  the  one  aide  to  the  other  turning.' 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II..  v.  2. 

3.  To  change  the  posture  or  position  of  the 
body,  as  in  bed  ;  to  shift  or  roll  from  one  side 
to  another. 

"  As  A  man  in  a  fever  turna  often,  although  without 
any  hojie  nf  ease,  so  men  iu  tlie  extremest  misery  fly 
to  the  li rst appearance  of  relief,  though  never  eo  vain." 
— Swift :  InleUigencer. 

i.  To  retrace  one's  steps ;  to  go  or  come 
back  ;  to  return. 

"  Ere  from  this  war  tbou  turn  a  conqueror." 

.sTuiAvi/^.  ,  Richard  HI.,  iv.  t 

6.  Not  to  fly  ;  to  face  or  confront  an  enemy ; 
to  show  fight. 

"  rum,  slave,  and  fight." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilus  A  CresHda,  v.  7. 


6.  To  change  direction  ;  to  lake  an  oppusite 
or  a  new  course,  direction,  or  line. 

"  Now  doth  It  turn  and  ebb  back." 

Shakesp.  ;  2  Henry  ir.,  y.  %. 

7.  To  take  a  ]>articuli;r  clirection,  course,  or 
line;  to  direct  one's  seif;  to  have  recourse: 
as,  I  know  not  where  to  turn. 

8.  To  be  changed  or  altered  in  appearanc^e, 
form,  orcondition  ;  to  be  transformed,  changed, 
metamorphosed,  or  converted. 

"  Iu  some  springs  of  water  if  you  put  wood.  It  will 
turn  into  the  nature  of  atvue."— Bacon. 

9.  To  be  altered  or  changed  in  character, 
nature,  inclination,  sentiments,  disposition, 
opinions,  use,  or  the  like  ;  to  be  converted  or 
perverted ;  hence,  to  become,  to  grow. 

"You  will  turn  good  husliaud  aov/."— Shakesp. : 
Measure  for  Measure,  ili.  2. 

10.  Specifically : 

(^  To  change  from  a  fresh,  sweet,  or  natural 
condition  ;  to  become  sour  or  spoiled,  as  milk, 
meat,  &c. 

"  Assea'  milk,  tumeth  not  so  easily  as  cows'." — Bacon, 

(2)  To  become  inclined  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. 

*'  If  the  scale  do  turn  but  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair.'* 
Sluikesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(3)  To  become  giddy,  dizzy,  or  light  in  tlie 
head ;  to  reel ;  hence,  to  become  infatuated, 
mad,  or  the  like. 

"I'll  look  no  more 
Leat  my  brain  turn."        shakesp, :  Lenr,  Iv,  6. 

(4)  To  change  from  ebb  to  flow,  or  from 
flow  to  ebb,  as  the  tide. 

"  My  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let," 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  648. 

(5)  To  become  nauseated,  qualmish,  or  sick, 
as  the  stomach. 

(0)  To  be  changeable,  fickle,  or  vacillating ; 
to  vacillate. 

"She  is  turning s.\\d,  inconstant." 

ShakcBp. :  Beiiry  V„  iii  & 

11.  To  liave  a  consequence  or  result ;  to 
result,  to  terminate. 

"  Let  their  pride  set  them  on  work  on  something 
■which  may  turn  to  their  advantage." — Locke:  On 
Education. 

12.  To  change  one's  exercise  or  action. 

"Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repose  they  turn.'' 
Milton:  P.  L..  v.  630. 

13.  To  take  form  on  the  lathe ;  to  undergo 
the  process  of  turning  on  the  lathe  ;  as,  Ivory 
txirns  well. 

^  To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a  thing 
out  of  its  place  in  an  uneven  line  ;  we  turn  a 
thing  by  moving  it  from  one  point  to  another; 
thus  we  turn  the  earth  over ;  to  distort  is  to 
turn  or  bend  out  of  the  right  course  ;  thus 
the  face  is  distorted  iu  convulsions.  The  .same 
distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion :  we  turn  a  person  from  his  design  ;  we 
distort  the  meanings  of  words  so  as  to  give 
them  an  entirely  false  meaning. 

%  1.  To  turn  about:  To  turn  the  face  il 
another  direction  ;  to  turn  round. 

2.  To  turn  adrift :  To  expel  or  drive  out 
from  some  safe  or  settled  place  or  position  ; 
to  cast  off;  to  throw  upon  one's  own  resources. 

3.  To  turn  again :  To  return ;  to  go  or  como 
back. 

"  Tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  again." 

Shakesp.  .■  T^tut  Andronicus,  V.  S> 

4.  To  turn  against : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  direct  towards  or  against ;  hence,  to 
turn  or  use  to  one's  disadvantage  or  injury  : 
as,  His  arguments  were  txtrned  against  himself. 

(6)  To  render  unfavourable,  unfriendly,  hos- 
tile, or  opposed;  to  set  against:  as,  I  was 
turned  against  him. 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  become  unfavourable,  un- 
friendly,  hostile,  or  opposed  :  as,  All  his 
friends  have  turned  against  him. 

5.  To  turn  aside  : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  ward  off;  to  avert :  as,  To 
turn  aside  a  blow. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  leave  or  turn  from  a  straight  course ; 
to  go  off  in  a  different  direction. 

(b)  To  withdraw  from  the  notice  or  presence 
of  others  ;  to  go  apart. 

"  Tui'n  aside,  and  weep  'or  her  ' 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra.  L  3. 

6.  To  i^tm  away  : 
(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  turn  in  an  opposite  direction ;  to 
avert. 

"  Bhe  turns  aion  u  the  face. ' 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  1.711, 


t.te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^nite.  cur.  rnle.  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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(6)  To  avert  ;  to  turn  aaide. 

"A  third  jwrt  of  pniyer  is  deprecation;  that  «. 
when  we  pray  to  Gud  to  turn  atean  some  evU  from 
Vs.  —I/uCs/ii/A/mi. 

(c)  To  dismiss  from  service ;  to  disrhariie 
to  discard.  * 

"  I  mw*t  Uimawas/  aomeof  mylollowero."— 3Aa*«*o  ■ 
Merri/  Wivet  of  IVindtor,  L  &. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  turn    the    face   in    an  opposite  or 

anotiier  direction  ;  to  avert  one's  looks. 

"He  furtu  awat/."        Shakesp. :  Coriotamij.  v.  3. 

(6)  To  leave  a  straight  or  former  course  :  to 
turn  aside  ;  to  deviate. 

"When  the  righteous  man  turneth  away  from  his 
wickedness."— £se*i«ixviii.  24. 

7.  To  turn  a  barrel  organ,  mingle,  or  the 
like :  To  put  into  work  or  action  ;  to  work. 

8.  To  tiu-n  a  cold  shoulder  to  (or  on):  To 
treat  with  marked  neglect  or  contempt. 

9.  To  turn  a  penny  (or  the  penny):  To  keep 
one's  money  in  brisk  circulation  ;  to  give  and 
take  money  more  or  less  rapidly  in  businesa  ■ 
to  increase  one's  capital  by  business. 

10.  To  turn  a  summersault :  [Somersault]. 

11.  To  turn  a,  thing  up:  To  give  it  up. 
(Slang.)  ^ 

12.  To  turn  an  enemas  flank,  line,  position, 
or  army :  To  manoeuvre  so  as  to  pass  round 
his  forces,  and  attack  him  from  behind,  or  on 
the  sides;  hence,  tig.,  To  turn  one's  fiank :  To 
attack  one  on  a  weak  or  unexpected  point:  to 
outwit  one. 

13.  To  turn  back  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  cause  to  return  or  retrace  one's  steps : 
nence,  to  drive  off  or  away. 
*(,b)  To  aend  back  ;  to  return. 

"  ^  '"**"  1"*^  '""'*  ^^*  ^'^^^  ^pon  the  merchant 
when  wfl  have  spoilad  them. 

S}iak«tp.  :  Troilus  i  Crestida.  iii.  X 

(c)  To  fold  back  :  as,  To  turn  a  leaf  back. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  go  or  come  back  :  to  ro- 
•nrn  ;  to  retrace  one's  steps. 

"Gentle,  my  lord,  turn  back.' 

ShaJtetp.  :  Measure/or  Mtatur*.  U.  1 

14.  To  turn  down  : 

0)  To  fold  or  double  down, 

(2)  To  lower,  as  with  a  stop-cock  or  the 
like  :  ae,  To  turn  down  the  gas. 

(3)  To  decline,  suppress  or  ignore.     {Slang.) 
1&  To  turn  forth :  To  drive  out  or  away. 

"I  am  the  turned  forth." 

Shakeap. :  Titus  Andnmicut,  v.  8. 

•  IG.  To  turn  head :  To  stand,  to  meet  an 
enemy  ;  not  to  lly. 

"  Turn  head,  and  stop  pmBuit," 
ft     rr-    *  Shakesp. :  Unnry  7.,  ii  4. 

17.  To  turn  xn:  *     .  ".  i. 

(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  To  direct  inwards  or  towards  each  other  ■ 
as,  io  turn  the  toes  ui. 

(b)  To  fold  or  double  in :  as.  To  turn  in  a 
8«am, 

(c)  To  place  or  put  in  a  particular  place. 

n/i'X**^?'"'^'^.^"®*^^,','"^  in  some  hundred  UiousaudB 
or  large  trvat.  —f^ld.  Dec.  6. 1885.  «iuu«»uuo 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  bend,  double,  or  point  inwards :  as 
His  legs  turn  in. 
(6)  To  enter. 

"Turn  in.  1  pray  yon.  Into  your  flervant'a  house."— 
wtenesti  xtx.  2. 

(c)  To  go  to  bed  ;  to  retire  to  rest. 

"We  were  tl.lnkiugof  (uminj  in  lor  the  night"— 
flflrt6/i«-«  J/ai7a;in«.  Aug..  X867,  p.  192. 

18.  To  turn  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  deflect,  to  divert ;  to  turn  aside. 
^iJ}'"   '>"'''""°n   of  sport,  was    iuUiided    by  aU 
f?™'?"'"!''  '°  "'"".ojr  it,'  thoughts  ot  the  people 

(6)  To  dismiss  or  put  away  with  contempt ; 
to  discharge,  to  discard. 

"Have  turned  oJk  Brat  Bo  noble  wife  ~ 

Shakesp.  ;  AU'i  Well  that  Bndt  ivell.  v.  8. 

(c)  To  give  over  ;  to  resign. 
"We  are  not  lo  wholly  turned  of  to  that  revemion 
M^to  have  no  supplies  I„r  the  pre.ent."-fiec"j  ^ 

(rf)  To  accomplish,  to  perform,  to  complete 
to  turn  out :  as,  The  printers  tmiwi  off  1  000 
copies. 

(e)  To  shut  off,  as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a 
stop-cock,  valve,  ic,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
working,  operation,  effect,  or  passage  of-  to 
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stop  or  withdraw  tlie  effective  supply  of  :  as 
To  turn  o/gas,  steam,  water,  .tc.  ' 

'(f)  To  hang  ;  to  execute,  as  a  criminal 

*  (?)  To  uiarry.    (Slang.) 

(*)  To  give  a  different  meaning  or  effect  to  • 
as,  /o  turn  of  a  joke. 

(2) /ii(rajis. ;  To  be  diverted;  to  deviate 
from  a  straight  course :  as,  Tlie  road  turns  off 
to  the  left.  ■" 

19.  To  turn  on: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  open  a  passage  to,  or  admit 
as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  or  valve 
so  as  to  allow  to  do  the  required  work  o^ 
have  the  desired  effect :  as,  To  turn  o»  water, 
gas,  steam,  or  the  like. 

(2)  IntraTlsitive: 

(a)  To  show  anger,  resentment,  or  hostility 
by  directing  the  look  towards  ;  to  confront  in 
a  hostile  manner;  to  become  hostile,  nn- 
fnendly,  or  opposed  to  another. 

'■  Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds." 

S/iaiieip.  ;  1  Eenry  71.,  It.  2. 

(6)  To  depend  on ;  to  hinge  on :  as.  The 
whole  point  tnrns  oit  this. 

20.  To  turn  ori^a  hand:  To  apply  or  adapt 
one  s  self.  ^ 

21.  To  turn  one's  head  (or  brain) : 

(1)  To  make  one  giddy  or  dizzy. 

(2)  To  make  one  insane,  infatuated,  wild,  or 
the  like  ;  to  deprive  of  reason  or  judgment ; 
to  infatuate. 

""niero  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  roan 
wbo  has  his  head  turned  with  religious  entbrjiasm." 
— Adataon, 

22.  To  turn  out : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  drive  out ;  to  erpeL    (Used  with  of 
before  an  indirect  object.) 
r«7^Mr'Tv"    '""  ""'  "^  "'  kingdom. "-,<aa*Mp. : 
(S)  To  drive  or  put  out  of  office  or  power. 

"  rTheyl  would  have  trooped  into  the  lobby,  and 
supported  them  rather  than  let  them  be  lurued  out." 
— /'rti/y  Chroiucle.  June  26,  1886. 

((■)  To  put  out  to  pasture :  as,  He  has  turned, 
out  his  cattle  and  horses. 

(d)  To  produce  as  the  result  of  laboiu-  or 
any  process  of  manufacture:  to  send  out 
finished. 

"J'.'L'"" -r— ,"'™  «"'  somewhere  about  i.trn  tons 
weekly,  —Fteld,  Feb.  19,  1887, 

(e)  To  bring  the  inside  of  to  the  outside  ;  to 
reverse  ;  hence,  to  bring  to  view,  to  show  to 
expose,  to  produce  :  as.  Turn  your  pockets 
out.  ^ 

(/)  The  same  as  To  turn  off  (1)  (e)  (q.v.). 
(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  bend,  point,  or  be  directed  out- 
wards ;  as.  His  toes  turn  out. 

(b)  To  come  abroad  ;  to  leave  one's  resi- 
dence ;  to  ajipear  in  public. 

"01  the  eight  who  turned  out  (or  the  Autumn 
Handicap. "-fiai/j  Chronicle,  Oct.  14,  1887.        ''"'''™' 

(c)  Specif.,  of  workmen,  to  throw  up  work 
and  go  on  strike. 

(d)  To  get  out  of  bed  ;  to  rise  :  as,  We  turned 
out  early.    (Colloij.) 

(e)  To  prove  in  the  result  or  issue ;  t»  issue 
to  terminate,  to  prove,  to  occur,  to  happen 

i^«"'Apr'iM.T«8''"  '"""""  '^  be lu>rdly  correct."- 

23.  To  turn  over: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  change  the  position  of  the  top 
bottom  or  sides  of;  to  put  one  side  or  end 
of  m  the  place  of  another;  to  overturn  •  to 
knock  or  throw  down  :  as,  The  seats  were 
turned  over  in  the  struggle. 

(b)  To  transfer;  to  put  into  different  hands  • 
to  hand  over :  as,  The  business  was  turned 
over  to  me. 

(c)  To  refer. 
"■Tie  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand 

i  on  furn  me  oirer  to  another  hand." 

l>rydeit:  Aurvngiebe. 

(a)  To  do  business,  sell  goods,  or  draw 
money  to  the  amount  of;  as.  He  turns  over 
fcoOaweek.     [Tukn-over,  A.  I.  6,] 

(e)  To  open  and  turn  the  leaves  of  for  the 
purpose  of  examining. 

"  We  turned  o'er  many  booke  together." 

Shaketp. :  Uerchiint  of  Veniee,  Iv,  1. 

'(f)  To  throw  off  the  ladder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hanging. 

"  Criminals  condemned  to  suffer 
Are  blinded  flrst.  and  then  turned  over." 

Butler :  BudibroM. 


(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  move,  roll,  or  shift  from  aide  to  sida. 
or  from  top  to  bottom. 

(b)  To  turn  the  leaf  or  leaves  of  a  book. 
manuscript,  &c.  ' 

21.  To  turn  over  a  nete  leaf :  [Leap,  ».,  ^(2).] 

25.  To  turn  round  : 

the  la^k'"'^"  so  that  the  front  shall  become 

(2)  To  take  an  opposite  view,  side,  or  party  : 
to  change  opinions  or  sides.  i~    '  i 

26.  To  turn  tail:  To  retreat  Ignominiously : 
to  flee  like  a  coward. 

27.  To  turn  ttie  back ;  To  turn  away ;  hence, 
to  leave  a  place  or  company  ;  to  flee. 

"  Turn  thy  back,  and  nin,' 

tihakelp.  :  Romeo  *  JuUet,  L  L 

28.  2*0  tun  the  back  ore  (or  upon)  .•  To  witli- 
draw  one's  favour,  friendship,  or  assistance 
from  ;  to  treat  with  distiivour,  anger,  resont- 
nient,  contempt  or  the  like ;  to  desert ;  to 
leave  in  the  lurch. 

29.  To  turn  the  corner :  To  have  passed  the 
worst  part  of ;  to  improve. 

.,^7,'"'^''°°^"  hope  I  have  now  turned  the  comer. 
Sec  19,  18S;I""°  '        "^  <""■'■-■«•  ■><"«'••  aaiett^. 

•  30.  To  turn  the  die  (or  dice) ;  To  change 
fortune.  ** 

31.  To  turn  the  edge  of:  (Torn,  v.,  A.  15.]. 

32.  To  turn  the  key:  To  lock  or  unlock  a 
door. 

"  Turn  you  the  kes/,  and  know  his  huainesa." 

Shuketp. :  Meaturejor  ilettsure,  i.  5. 

33.  To  turn  the  scale  (or  balance):  To  make 
one  side  of  the  balance  go  down  ;  hence  flg 
to  decide  in  one  way  or  another;   to  give 
superiority  or  success. 

"A  mote  will  turn  the  balance." 
Shiiketp.  :  Midsummer  Xiffhft  Dream,  V. 

34.  To  turn  the  stomach  of:  To  cause  nausea 
disgust,  or  loathing  in;  to  make  qualmish, 
sick,  or  the  like. 

35.  To  turn  the  tables:  To  alter  the  supe- 
noiity  or  advantage  ;  to  give  a  formerly  suc- 
cessful opponent  the  worst  of  it;  to  over- 
throw or  defeat  a  previous  conqueror  or  rival : 
to  reverse  positions. 

36.  To  turn  the  trencher,  to  twirl  the  trencher  • 
A  game  m  which  the  players  are  seated  in  a 
circle,  each  player  assuming  a  name  or  num- 
ber. One  of  the  party  twirls  a  wooden 
trencher  upon  its  edge,  and,  leaving  it  spin- 
ning, calls  upon  the  name  or  number  of  one 
01  the  circle,  who,  under  penalty  of  a  forfeit 
must  prevent  the  trencher  from  fijlling.  M 
then  becomes  his  turn  to  twirl. 

37.  To  turn  to  : 

(1)  To  be  directed  or  move  towards :  as 
1  he  needle  liiDis  to  the  pole. 

(2)  To  apply  or  betake  one's  self  to-  to 
direct  one's  mind,  attention,  or  energy  to. 

38.  To  turn  to  a  right : 

Law:  A  term  used  when  a  person's  posses- 
sion of  property  cannot  be  restoied  by  entry 
but  can  only  be  recovered  by  an  action  at  law! 

39.  To  turn  turtle  :  To  turn  topsyturvy  •  to 
turn  completely  over.  (A  metaphor  taken  from 
the  usual  method  of  taking  turtle— turning 
them  over  on  their  backs  and  rendering  them 
mcapable  of  moving.) 

..fc.^"  .''*^  ,H°' ''*^""''  '"o  ""'e"  '"■om  that  bent 
r.ond.  '„'J""  "'  "'.'"  l'""-"""'  "1th  thunders 
sound.,  and  every  portion  turned  turtle:-Dail,i  Tele. 
pritfjA,  Feb.  28.  18b7.  t^iiiniete 

40.  To  turn  under :  To  bend,  double,  or 
fold  downwards  or  tmder. 

41.  To  turn  up : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  'To  bring  to  the  surface ;  to  bring  from 
below  to  the  top  :  as.  To  turn  up  the  soil. 

(b)  To  bring  or  place  with  a  dillereut  sur- 
face or  side  uppermost ;  to  place  with  the  lace 
upwards. 

up.^-ri^]  ociTif  im  ■  ■"" ""  *"'"" ""'  '"""^ 

(c)  To  tilt  up  ;  to  cause  to  point  upwards  : 
as.  To  turn  up  one's  uose. 

(d)  To  refer  to  in  a  hook  :  as,  7*0  turn  up  a 
passage.  '^ 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  point  upwards :  as.  His  nose  tumaup. 

(b)  To  come  to  the  surface ;  hence  to 
come  to  light;  to  transpire,  to  happen  to 
occur,  to  appear ;  to  make  one's  appearance 
(Colloq.)  *^ 


8«i»n,     tion.  aioa  _  aHun ;  -tion.  .^on  =  ziua.  -clou*  -tious.  -sio™  =  shua.   -We,  -«Ue.  i^cZ  to?!.  dpL 
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42.  To  turn  upon  ; 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  operate  on  or 
against  ;  to  cast  back  ;  to  retort :  a^,  To  tarn 
the  argumeuts  of  an  opponent  npou  himself. 

(2)  1  iitmn^itive : 

(a)  To  become  or  appear  hostile,  opposed, 
or  unfriendly ;  to  liuu  on. 
(6)  To  depend  on  ;  to  hinge  on  ;  to  turn  on. 

turn-again  gentleman,  s. 

Bot. :  Lilium  Martagoiu   {Britten  (&  flollaiul.) 

turn,  *  tourne,  *  tume,  s.    [Turn,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  turning;  motion  or 
movement  about,  or  as  about  a  centre  or 
axis ;  revolution,  rotation. 

2.  Movement  from  a  straight  line  ;  move- 
ment in  an  opposite  direr^tion ;  change  of 
direction  :  as,  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

3.  A  point,  spot,  or  place  of  deviation  from 
a  straight  line,  course,  or  direction ;  a  wind- 
ing, a  bend,  a  curve,  an  angle. 

'*  Fear  misled  the  youngest  from  his  waj" ; 
But  Niaus  bit  the  turns." 

Dryden  :    VirgH  ;  ^neidix-bli. 

4.  A  winding  or  flexuous  course. 

5.  A  walk  in  a  more  or  less  winding  direc- 
tion ;  a  walk  to  and  fro ;  a  stroll ;  a  short 
walk  or  promenade. 

"  Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  tt^m  together." 
iihakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  L 

6.  Alteration  of  course  or  direction ;  new 
direction  or  tendency  ;  change  of  order,  posi- 
tion, or  aspect  of  things  ;  hence,  change  gene- 
rally; vicissitude. 

"  O  world,  thy  allppery  turns  I ' 

Shakesp.  :  C^riolaniut.  Iv.  4. 

7.  Successive  course ;  opportunity  enjoyed 
in  alternation  with  another  or  others,  or  in 
due  rotation  or  order ;  the  time  or  occasion 
which  comes  in  succession  to  each  of  a 
number  of  persons,  when  anything  is  to  be 
had  or  done;  due  chance,  time,  opportunity, 
o  -■  order. 

"  Would  fling  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn." 

Shakesp. :  Wintej't  Tate,  W.  4. 

8.  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 

"An  old  doff,  fallen  from  his  speed,  was  loiideQ  at 
every  turn  with  blows  and  jepvon^\tea,"-—l,' Estrange: 
Fables. 

*  9.  Occurrence,  hap,  chance. 

•'  All  S.1T6  the  shepheard,  who,  for  fell  despight 
Of  tliiit  diapleasure,  broke  liis  bag-jiipc  quight. 
And  made  great  mone  for  that  unhappy  furne." 
Spenser;  F.  <i..  VI.  x.  18. 

10.  Incidental  or  opportune  act.  deed,  office, 
or  service;  an  occasional  act  of  kindness  or 
malice. 

"  Each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other.' 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  4". 

11.  Convenience,  purpose,  requirement,  use, 
exigence,  advantage. 

"  If  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn." 
Sfiakesp.  :  Measure /or  Measure,  iv.  2, 

12.  Prevailing  inclination;  tendency,  fash  ion. 

13.  Form,  cast,  mould,  shape,  manner,  cha- 
racter, temper. 

"The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation, 
and  the  alluring  manner  wluch  some  teachers  have 
stliilued,  will  cDjjage  the  attention."—  Waits. 

14.  Manner  of  proceeding ;  change  from 
original  intention  or  direction. 

"While  this  flux  prevails,  the  sweats  are  much 
dimiuished:  wbile  the  matter  that  fed  them  takes 
&uotber  turn."~Blackmore, 

15.  A  piece  of  work  requiring  little  time  or 
execution  ;  a  short  spell ;  a  job.    (Colloq.) 

16.  A  nervous  shock,  such  as  may  be  caused 
by  alarm  or  sudden  excitement.    (CoUoq.) 

17.  The  manner  of  adjustment  of  the  words 
of  a  sentence. 

"  The  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  excels  all  poets, 
la  somctiiiies  a  fault  or  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they 
are  used  properly  or  improperly." — Drydeii, 

*  18.  A  fall  off  a  gallows  ladder  ;  a  hanging, 
execution ;  from  the  practice  of  making  the 
criminal  stand  on  a  ladder,  which  was  turned 
over  at  a  signal,  leaving  liim  suspended, 

"And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson. 
Or  take  a  turn  for 't  at  tLe  session." 

Batter  :  BudiWas. 

19.  A  single  round  of  a  rope  or  cord. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  same  as  Tourn  (q.v.). 

2.  Med.  (PL) :  Monthly  courses ;  menses. 

3.  MiniTig :  A  pit  sunk  in  a  drift. 

4.  Music :  An  ornament  in  music  formed  by 
taking  the  adjoining  notes  above  or  below  the 
principal  note,  according  to  the  position  of 
that  note  in   the  diatonic  scale.    Thus  the 


common  turn,  which  takes  a  higlier  note  first 
in  the  change : 


m 


should  be  performed  -P^-F-*-^- 


The  back-turn  taking  a  lower  note  tirst  in  the 
change : 


=pi4: 


—ftzzz    should  be  performed  -^-VP 


The  turn  must  be  performed  in  the  time  the 
note  it  alters  would  occupy  without  it. 

IT  1.  By  turns  : 

(1)  One  after  another ;  alternately ;  in  suc- 
cession. 

"  Bsf  turjii  put  on  the  fluppliant  and  the  lord." 
i'rior :  Sotomon,  IL  210. 

*(2)  At  intervals. 

"  They  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes;  extremes  by  change  more  fierce." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  r.39. 

2.  Bo-we^  to  a  turn :  Said  of  meat  cooked  to 
exactness;  hence,  exactly. 

3.  In  turUj  In  turns:  In  due  order  of  suc- 
cession, 

4.  To  serve  one's  twn :  To  serve  one's  pur- 
pose ;  to  help  or  suit  one. 

"  I  have  enough  to  serve  7nin€  own  turn,'— Shakesp. : 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  L 

5.  To  take  turns :  To  take  each  other's  place 
alternately. 

6.  Turn  and  turn  about:  Alternately,  by 
turns,  successively. 

7.  Turn  of  life:  The  period  of  life  in  women, 
between  the  ages  of  forty-live  and  fifty,  when 
the  menses  cease  natui'ally. 

*  turn-again,  a.  &,  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  lane  closed  at  one 
end ;  a  cul-de-sac 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  turning  back;  change  of 
course  backwards. 

"The  manifold  water,  bo  called,  bicause  of  the 
eundrie  crinckling  rills  that  it  receuieth,  and  turn- 
anaines  that  it  selfe  sheweth  before  it  came  at  the 
iJvu."— Boli7ithed :  Bescript,  o/  Britaine.  ch,  xv. 

turn-bencli,  s.  A  small  portable  lathe 
used  upon  a  bench  or  desk  by  watch,  model, 

and  instrument  makers. 

turn-bridge,  s.    A  swing-bridge  (q.v.). 

*  turn-broacb,  •  turn-broacher,  s. 

[Ft.  tournebroche.]    A  turnspit. 

"  A  iurn-broacher't  place  la  the  kitchen."— i/^dri. 
MisceU..  xii.  80. 

tum-bnckle,  s. 

1.  Mech. :  A  form  of  shutter-fastening  having 
a  gravitating  catch. 

2.  Ordn. :  An  analogous  device  used  for  se- 
curing the  free  ends  of  the  implement-chains 
in  a  gun-ca.rriage  and  the  cover  of  the  ammu- 
nition-chest. 

3.  Naut. :  A  link  used  for  setting  up  and 
tightening  the  iron  rods  employed  as  stays 
for  the  smoke-stack  of  a  steamer  or  for  similar 
objects. 

turn-cap,  s. 

1.  Build.  :  A  turning  chimney-top  or  cowl, 
always  presenting  its  moutli  to  leeward. 

2.  Bot.:  Lilium  Martagon. 

turn-coat,  s.    [Turncoat.] 

turn-COClE,  s.  The  servant  of  a  water- 
company  who  turns  on  or  ott"  the  water  in  the 
mains,  attends  to  the  fire-plugs,  &:c. 

turn-down,  a.  Folded  or  doubled  down, 
wholly  or  partly. 

"A  highly-developed  Byrouic  turn-down  collar." — 
Kingstey :  Two  }'ears  Ago,  ch.  i. 

turn-file,  s.  A  burnisher  used  in  throw- 
ing up  slight  burs  on  the  edyes  of  the  comb- 
maker's  tiles,  tlie  teeth  of  which  are  originally 
made  by  the  file  and  not  by  the  chisel.  Used 
by  workers  in  horn,  tortoiseshell,  iron,  and 
bone. 

turn-out;  s. 

1.  The  act  of  coming  forth  ;  specif.,  a  quit- 
ting of  employment,  as  of  workmen  who  come 
out  on  strike  ;  a  strike. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  who  come  out  on 
some  special  occasion,  as  to  see  a  spectacle, 
to  witness  a  performance,  to  take  part  in  a 
contest,  meeting,  or  the  like. 

"There  waa  a  good  turn-out  of  members."— /'ie^d, 
Oct  ^  IdSS. 


3.  That  which  is  brought  prominently  for- 
ward or  exhibited  ;  hence,  a  showy  or  wuU- 
appointed  equipage. 

"  I  rather  piqued  myself  on  my  tum.oul.'—nitodon 
Sook :  Qilbert  tiumey. 

4.  The  net  quantity  of  produce  yielded ; 
the  out-turn  (q.v.). 

5.  A  railway-siding  for  enabling  one  train 
to  pass  anotlier. 

turn-over,  $.  &  a. 

A.  A$  sxibstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  result  of  turning-over ;  an 
upset. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple-tait  in  a  semicircular 
form,  made  by  turning  over  one-half  of  a 
circular  crust  upon  the  other. 

*  3.  A  piece  of  white  linen  formerly  worn 
by  cavalry  soldiers  over  their  stocks. 

4.  An  apprentice  transferred  from  one 
master  to  another  to  complete  his  apprentice- 
ship. 

5.  The  amount  of  business  done  or  money 
turned  over  or  drawn  in  a  business  in  a  given 
time. 

"The  turn-over,  however,  la  generally  very  light"— 
Daily  Chronicle,  March  21,  18^7. 

II,  Print. :  Sufficient  copy  to  fill  a  column 
and  a  little  more. 

"  Yet  do  the  dally  papers,  with  the  regularity  ol 
clockwork,  anno  in  anno,  as  the  Ist  of  October appearB, 
consider  it  their  duty  to  their  readers  to  treat  tliem 
to  what  is  techuically  called  a  furH-wrcr— i,e.,acolumn 
and  a  bittock — ou  tbe  topic  of  pheasants  and  the  bat- 
tue."—/VtW,  Oct.  15,  1687. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Admitting  of  being  turned  or 
folded  over ;  made  to  be  turned  or  folded 
over  :  as,  a  turn-over  collar. 

Turn-over  boiler  :  A  form  of  boiler  in  which 
the  flues  were  turned  over  the  tire-box  or 
furnace.  It  was  one  fonn  of  the  gradual  con- 
version of  the  old  Cornish  boiler  into  a  more 
compact  form. 

Tum-over-gear  : 

Saw-inill :  An  application  of  machinery  for 
hauling  up  logs  from  the  saw-mill  to  the  log- 
carriage,  or  turning  the  log  on  the  carriage 
after  slabbing  one  side. 

Tum-over-table :  A  table  whose  top  is  so 
litted  to  the  supjiorting  block  or  pedestal 
that  it  can  be  turned  up  at  pleasure ;  and 
tlius,  when  out  of  use,  it  can  be  placed  against 
thti  wall  of  the  room,  so  as  to  occupy  less 
space. 

turn-pin,  s.  A  plug  for  stopping  the 
flow  from  the  open  end  of  a  pipe ;  a  tube- 

fltojiper. 

turn-plate,  s.    A  tum-table  (q.v.). 

*  turn -poke,   s.     A  large  game-cock. 

(Archicoiogia,  in.  142.) 

turn-screw,  s.  A  screw-driver ;  a  screw- 
wrench. 

*  turn-serving,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  serving  one's  turn  or  promoting  private  in- 
terest. 

"And  though  now  since  choice  ^eth  better,  both  in 
church  and  commonwealtli  ;  yet  iiiouey,  and  turn- 
serving,  and  cunning  ciuousea,  and  importunity  pr^ 
vail  too  much,"— Aacon:  Letters,  p.  li 

turn-table,  s. 

1.  Bailway-eng. :  A  platform  which  rotates 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  is  used  for  shifting 
rolling-stock  from  one  line  of  rails  to  another. 
Devices  common  to  all  are  the  platform,  which 
has  one  or  more  tracks  of  rails  on  its  upper 
surface  ;  rollers  ou  which  it  turns,  gearing  lor 
rotating  it,  a  central  jtivot  on  which  it  rotates, 
a  circular  track  on  which  the  rollers  move, 
and  solid  foundations  for  this  track  and  for 
the  central  pivot.  One  common  form  con- 
sists of  a  platform,  centrally  supported  on  a 
series  of  frusto- conical  rollers  turning  on 
arms  radially  projecting  from  a  collar,  which 
revolves  around  the  axis  of  tlie  table.  The 
apexes  of  the  cone  would,  if  they  were  com- 
plete, meet  at  a  point  in  their  axis.  They  are 
interposed  between  two  annular  castings  cor« 
respondingly  bevelled,  the  lower  of  which  is 
fixed,  and  serves  as  a  track,  and  the  upper  is 
attached  to  and  turns  with  the  table.  Flanges 
ou  the  inner  ends  of  the  rolli'rs  prevent  their 
being  pushed  outwardly  by  tlie  pressure.  In 
a  mnditied  aiTangement,  small  conical  rollers, 
turning  between  ihe  large  rollers  and  plates  ou 
the  ends  of  the  arms  which  carry  them,  are 
substituted  for  the  flanges.  .Adams'  turn- 
table  floats  in  a  water-tank. 


SLte,  fat,  fare,  g.midst,  what,  fall,  fother ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot; 
er.  wore,  W9l^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ipute,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrian.    <e,  <e  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 
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2.  Micros. :  A  device  upon  which  a  slide  l8 
field  and  revolved  for  tracing  the  circular 
cemcnt-cella  in  which  objects  ai'e  placed  for 
examination. 

*  turn-tippet,  «.    A  turncoat. 

"The  priests.  fi)r  tlie  moat  i»irt,  were  double-faced, 
turntip/;tt,  tLiiil  flutterora."— tVawmrr;  Co>\fulaCion 
<^  Cntciitten  yeriliel. 

turn-tree.  s. 

Mining:  A  part  of  the  drawing-stowce  or 
Kindla.ss. 

turn-up,  s. 

1.  An  unexpected  event  or  result,  especially 
of  a  favourable  nature.    (Slang.) 

"Tills  doubtless  cmised  the  fleldere  to  take  a  flmj 
stand  on  tlie  ohaiica  of  a  turn-up."— Daily  Chronicle, 
Oct.  19,  1885. 

2.  In  cards,  the  trump-card  which  is  turned 
Ihce  upwards  on  the  table. 

"  Ymu  sliMiild  iilny  the  trump  next  In  value  to  the 
turn-Hp.~~Fidd,  Dec  12,  1885. 

turn-wrest  plough,  «. 

Husbandry : 

1.  All  English  plough  of  large  size,  and 
witliout  a  mould-board,  adapted  to  be  drawn 
by  foui-  or  more  horses. 

2.  A  plough  having  a  reversible  share  and 
coulter,  so  as  to  work  both  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  lay  the  furrows  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

•turn'-a-bo^t, «.    [Eng.  iwm,  and  ahout.'\ 

1.  An  innovator. 

"Our  modern  turnabouts,'— Backet :  Life  of  WU- 
liams.  U.  3ii. 

2,  Giddiness. 

"The  turnabout  and  mnrraln  trouble  cattel.* 

Sj/lvetter :  The  FuTies.  610, 

Turn-bull,  s,  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the 
discoverer. 

TumbuU's  blue.  s. 

Ckem. :  Ferrous  ferricyanide  prepared  by 
precipitating  a  ferrous  salt  with  potassium 
ferricyanide.    (IVatts.) 

Cum'-odat,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  coat.]  One 
who  dest^rts  liis  party  or  principles  ;  a  rene- 
gade, au  apostat*. 

"The  Ohlef  Juatlce  himself  stood  aghast  at  the 
eflVoutery  of  this  veu&l  turncoat." — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng..  fh.  viii. 

tum'-dun,  s.    [Australian  name.] 

A}}Xhrop. :  A  small,  fish-shaped  piece  of 
thin,  flat  wood,  tied  to  a  thong,  and  whirled 
in  the  air  to  produce  a  loud  roaring  noise, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  a  bull-roarer. 
This  instrument  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
Australia  to  call  together  the  men,  and  to 
frighten  away  the  women  from  the  religious 
mysteries.  The  turndun  is  employed  for 
similar  purposes  in  New  Mexico,  South  Africa, 
and  New  Zealand.  In  the  Mysteries  of 
Dionysos  the  ancient  Greeks  used  a  kind  of 
turndun,  which  they  called  p6/x^os  (rhovihos), 
probably  identical  with  the  "  mystica  vannus 
facchi "(Kirgt/:  Georg.  i.  166). 

"The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  ethnologist  is  that 
this  object,  catled  Turndun  by  the  Australiaus.  la  a 
very  caily  savage  luveution,  probably  discovered  aud 
applied  to  religious  purpdaea  in  various  eeparate  cen- 
tres, and  retained  from  the  age  of  savagery  in  the  mys- 
tic rites  of  Greeks  and  perhaps  of  Romans." — Comhill 
Magazine,  Jan.,  1883,  p.  84. 

turned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Turn,  v.] 

^  To  be  turned.  To  have  turyied  of:  To  be  ad- 
vanced bevond  ;  to  have  passed  or  exceeded. 
(Said  of  age.) 

"  When  turned  of  forty,  they  determined  to  retlro 
to  the  country."— .4 d*iwo;i. 

turned  backwards,  a. 

Bot.  :  Turned  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  apex  of  the  body  to  which  the  part 
turned  appertains.    [Retrorse.] 

turned-house,  s. 

Mining  :  A  term  used  when  a  level,  in  fol- 
lowing branches  uf  ore,  is  turned' out  of  the 
original  direction. 

turned  inwards,  o.    [Introese.] 

turned  outwards,  a.    [Extkoese.] 

*  tur'^nep,  s.    [Turnip.] 

tum'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  turn,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  turns ;  specif.,  one  who  turns 
articles  in  a  lathe. 

"For  wool.  tuT^er't  ware,  and  such  other  small 
things."— Sfrype  :  ErcleS.  Mem.  {on.  1&5J^ 

2.  A  variety  of  pigeon. 


Tum'-er  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  The  name  of  the 
person  who  first  prepared  the  cerate  aud  pig- 
uiuut. 

Turner's  cerate, ».  a  cerate  consisting 
of  prepare<l  calamine,  yellow  wax,  aud  olive 
oil. 

Turner's  yellow,  «.    [Patent-yellow.] 

tur'-ner-a,  s.  IN.nmed  by  Linuani^  nfter 
Wm.  Turner,  Prebendary  of  York,  wlio  i»ub- 
lished  a  New  Herbal  in  1561,  and  died  in  LV.S.] 
Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Tnrneraccai 
(q.v.).  Herbs  or  undcrshrubs,  with  more  or 
less  deeply-divided  leaves,  each  with  two 
glands  at  the  base.  Flowers  generally  single 
and  axillary,  rarely  racemose  and  terminal ; 
calyx  five-parted,  coloured  ;  petals  aud  sta- 
mens five ;  caitsule  one-celled,  with  three 
parietal  placentje,  bursting  into  three  piect-s. 
From  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  herbage  of  some  species  is  aromatic. 
Tunura  opifera  is  astringent,  and  is  given  in 
Brazil  against  dyspep.sia.  T.  uliiii/olia  is  con- 
sidered tonic  and  expectorant. 

tur-ner-a'-9e-S0,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  turner(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  •acece.] 

Bot. :  Turnerads ;  an  order  of  Hypogynons 
Exogeus,  alliance  Violales.  Herbs  tending  to 
become  shrubby,  with  simple  or  stellate  pu- 
bescence. Leaves  alternate,  exstipulute,  gene- 
rally with  two  glands  on  the  petiole.  Flowers 
usually  axillary,  their  pedicel  sometimes  co- 
hering with  the  petiole  ;  bractlcts  two  ;  calyx 
inferior,  often  coloured  ;  petals  five,  yellowisli, 
rarely  blue,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  ;  stamens  live,  similarly  inserted  ;  styles 
three,  mt  re  or  less  cohering ;  ovary  superior, 
one  -  celled,  with  three  parietal  placenta  ; 
ovules  indefinite  in  number  ;  fruit  a  capsule, 
three-valved,  one-celled,  opening  down  to  the 
middle;  seeds  reticulated.  From  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  Known  genera 
two;  species  sixty.    (Linxlley.) 

tur'-ner-lid,  s.    [Mod.  Lat  tumer(a);  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.] 
Bot.  (PL)  :  The  Turnerac^Ee.    (Lindley.) 

tur'-ner-ite,  s.  [After  C.  M.  Turner,  of 
Rooksuest,  Surrey  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Monazite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  small  crystals  associated  with  adu- 
laria,  &c.,  in  the  Dep.  de  I'ls^re,  France,  and 
also  in  Switzerland.  Hardnesd,  above  4  0; 
lustre,  adamantine  ;  colour,  mostly  shades  of 
yellow  ;  transparent  to  translucent. 

Tur'-ner-itej,  s.  pi.    [Southcottians.] 

tum'-er-y,  s.     [Fr.  tonnierie.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  turning  articles  in  a  lathe. 

2.  Articles  made  by  turning  in  a  lathe. 

"Tunbridge.  .  .  is  famous  for  its  excellent  (wmeTy 
ware."— .1  (Am,'  England  Delin-'utfil, 

3.  A  place  where  articles  are  turued  in  a 
lathe. 

*  tur'-ney,  s.    [Tottrnet.]    a  tournament. 

"  And  if  auglit  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  aud  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Ot  tumeyt,  aud  of  trophies  hung. " 

Milton:  II  PenM»roso. 

tur-ni9'-i-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  turnix,  genit. 
turnic(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtB.] 

Ornith. :  Bush  Quails  ;  a  family  of  Gallin- 
aceous Birds,  ranging  over  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, from  Spain,  through  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar, and  over  the  whole  Oriental  region  to 
Formosa,  then  north  again  to  Pekin,  and 
south  to  Australia  and  Tasmania.  They  are 
small  birds,  with  slender  bodies,  moderate- 
sized,  rounded  wings,  with  the  first  quill 
longest  or  the  first  three  of  equal  length  ;  tail 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  feathers,  almost  con- 
cealed beneath  the  tail-coverts  ;  beak  medium- 
sized,  straight,  thin,  high  at  culmen  and 
sliglitly  arched  at  tip ;  nf)strils  covered  with 
a  small  fold  of  skin;  tarsi  long:  toes  three, 
sometimes  four. 

tum'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Titrn,  v.] 

A,  "t  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj» :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantir>e : 
I.  Ordinary  Ixinguage: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that  which 
tarns. 

"The  turning  of  a  weather  board  or  tin  cap  upon 
the  top  of  a  chimuey."— /"a/ej/."  Jfat^  Thml.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  A  bend  or  bending  course  ;  a  meander,  a 


flexure,  ft  curve ;  a  deviation  or  dlvergenO0 
from  a  straight  line  or  course. 

"  Wo  difi-oui-red  33  ialauds  lyiiiK  ttl  neoro  the  land, 
being  Hiuidl  and  iiKiuunit  to  the  viiw,  high  and  hauing 
many  turninja  aud  wludiugB  betwevue  them."— ffofJt- 
iu!/t :  l'oi/aff-i.  111.  800. 

3.  A  pla  3  or  point  where  a  road  or  street 
diverges  from  another ;  also,  a  road,  hiuo,  or 
street  diverging  from  anutht-r. 

"Turn  upon  your  right  at  the  neit  tumiHff."— 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  uf  Venice,  11.  2. 

4.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  circular 
and  other  forms  to  wood,  na-tal,  bone,  iron,  or 
other  substances,  by  cjiusing  them  to  revolve 
in  a  lathe,  and  applying  cutting  instruments, 
so  as  to  produce  the  form  required  ;  or  by 
making  tlie  cutting  instrument  revolve,  when 
the  substauie  to  be  formed  is  fixed.  [Lathe.] 
In  most  cases,  the  substance  to  be  formed  re- 
volves on  au  axis,  which  is  fixed. 

5.  A  process  for  smoothing  tlirown  pottery, 
consisting  in  turning  off  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  partially  dried  vessels,  which  are  in 
what  is  called  the  green  stnte.  The  moistened 
surface  of  the  vessel  adheres  to  the  top  of  the 
rotating  disk,  while  the  turner  removes  a  long 
ribbon  of  clay  by  means  of  a  cutting  tool. 
This  being  couiplet^ed,  and  the  green  handle 
cemented  on  by  slip,  the  vessel  is  cut  loose 
by  a  wire,  and  sent  to  be  tired. 

6.  {PI.):  The  chips  detached  in  the  process 
of  turning  wood,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Mil. :  A  manoeuvre  by  which  nxi  enemy 
or  position  is  turned. 
2.  Obstetrics:  [Version]. 

turning  -  bridge,  s.  A  swing-bridge 
(q.v.). 

turning-carrier,  s.  [Carrier,  s.,  II. 
8.  (1).J 

turning-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  used  by 
turners  for  finishing  work  after  being  roughed 
out  by  the  gouge. 

turning- engine,  s.    A  lathe. 

turning-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  Uy 
assist  in  setting  over  the  tail-stock  of  ihe 
lathe,  so  that  a  given  taper  in  a  given  length, 
of  work  may  be  obtained. 

turning-in,  s.  The  process  of  strapping: 
a  dead-eye  ;  that  is,  bending  a  rope  tightly, 
around  it  in  tlie  score. 

turning-lathe,  s.    [Lathe.] 

turning- machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
turning  boot-legs  after  the  seams  have  been 
sewu  aud  rolled. 

turning-mill,  s.  A  form  of  horizontal 
lathe  or  boring-mill.  It  has  a  compound 
slide-rest  and  boring-bar. 

turning-ofl',  s.  A  term  used  iu  soap- 
making,  when  the  soap  piled  in  the  ware- 
liouses  changes  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

turning-piece,'  «.  A  camber  top-board 
used  as  a  centring  for  a  discharging  arch. 

turning-plate,  s. 

1.  A  lircular  plate  above  the  front  axle, 
where  tlie  bed  moves  upon  it  as  the  carriage 
turus  from  its  direct  course  ;  a  fifth  wheel. 

2.  A  turn-table  (q.v.). 

turning-point,  s.  The  point  on  or  at 
which  a  tiling  turns  ;  the  point  at  which 
uii>tinn  in  one  direction  ceases,  aud  motion  in 
another,  either  contrary  or  different,  begins; 
lience,  applied  figuratively  to  the  point  or 
state  at  wliich  a  deciding  change  t^ikes  ]ilace 
as  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  decrease  to  in 
crease,  or  their  opposite. 

"  This  is  the  hour  of  your  tri&l,  the  tuminjj.point  ot 

eitiatenee." 

L"n'jfenov3 :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Shipper. 

turning-saw,  s.    A  scroll-saw  (q.v.). 
turniug-up,  s. 

Bookbind. :  Taking  the  round  out  of  the 
back,  wliile  the  fore  edge  is  cut. 

turning-White,  a.    [Albescent]. 

•  tum'-ing-ness,  $.  [Eng.  turning ; -ness.] 
T)ie  quality  or  state  of  turning;  tergiversa- 
tion. 

"So  nature  formed  him.  to  all  tiiminffneu  of 
slolghts:  thiit  tbuu^h  ii<>  man  hntl  lens  KoodncM.  na 
m^u  cLiuId  better  imd  the  places  whence  lu-gumentt 
mi^ht  grow  of  gowdness." — Sidnct/. 

tur  -  nip,    *  tur'-  nep,    •  tur  -  neppe,   s. 

[Etyin.  doubtful.    The  latter  element  is  evi- 


bSil,  bop^;  po^t,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  ]^enophon,  exist,    -ing, 
•clan,  -tiau  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhtin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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dently  A.S.  nckp  =  a  turnij),  from  Lat.  napns  ; 
cf.  Irish  &L  Gael,  neip  =  a  turnip.  The  former 
element  is  protmbly  from  Fr.  tour  =  a  wheel, 
to  signify  the  round  shape,  as  if  it  had  been 
turned,  from  toxirner  =  to  turn  (q.v.).] 

Bot.,  Agric.,  Hort.,  <£c.  :  Brassica  Rapa.  or 
B.  Rapa  depressa,  formally  made  a  distinct 
species  of  the  genus,  but  reduced  by  Sir  J, 
Hooker  to  a  sub-species  of  B.  campestris.  It  is 
a  biennial  crucifer.  The  root  is  an  orbicular 
or  oblong,  fleshy  tuber ;  the  radicle  leaves 
lyrate.  hispid,  not  glaucous ;  the  lower  stem 
leaves  incised  ;  tlie  upper  cordate,  ovate,  acu- 
minate, amplexicaul,  smooth,  more  or  less 
toothed ;  the  flowers  yellow ;  the  valves  of 
the  pod  convex.  In  its  undeveloped  state  it 
is  found  wild  in  cornfields  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  from  April  to  August.  It 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  great  develop- 
ment has  been  towards  increased  size  and 
fleshiness.  It  has  long  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  in  fields 
and  kitchen  gardens,  but  is  not  an  important 
crop-  It  haa  run  into  several  varieties,  one 
of  the  best  being  the  early  Dutch.  It  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  soups,  broths,  and  stews, 
and  is  cut  into  figures  for  garnishing.  The 
early  shoots  may  be  boiled  aa  greens,  and 
are  antiscorbutic.  Turnips  intended  for  feed- 
ing cattle,  from  December  to  February,  should 
be  sown  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end 
of  June  ;  if  they  are  designed  to  supply  food 
till  May,  they  are  not  sown  before  the  latter 
pai-t  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
They  should  be  sown  by  a  drill  machine, 
which  method  not  merely  economises  seed, 
but  produces  heavier  crops.  They  succeed 
laest  in  light  soil,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  loam.  The  rotation  of  crops  pro- 
perly begins  with  turnips,  which  clear  the 
anil  of  weeds  and  furnish  it  with  manure  for 
other  agricultural  plants. 

tumlp-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  slicing 
toots  for  animal  feed. 

turnip-flea,  tumlp-jack,  s. 

Entom.  :  Haliica  (or  Phyllotreta)  nemorum. 
It  owes  its  popular  name  to  its  leaping  or 
skipping  powers,  but  is  really  a  very  small 
beetle,  with  long  and  strong  hind  legs  and 
ample  shining  black  wings,  with  two  yellow- 
ish stripes  down  the  wing  cases,  and  ochre- 
ous  legs.  It  commits  great  ravages  in  turnip- 
fields  by  devouring  the  seed-leaves  as  soon  as 
they  appear  above  ground.  The  female  lays 
ter  eggs  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf,  in 
•which  the  larva  mines,  and  makes  a  tortuous 
gallery. 

turnip-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  two  insects 
•which  are  quite  distinct,  and  belong  to  differ- 
ent orders,  but  are  both  destructive  to 
turnips.  (1)  Athalia  centi/olia,  a  hynienop- 
terous  insect,  the  larva  of  which  is  known  by 
the  popular  name  of  "nigger,"  on  account  of 
its  black  colour  ;  (2)  Anthomyia  Tadicnivi,  a 
two-winged  fly  of  the  family  Muscidee.  The 
larvie  live  upon  the  roots  of  tbe  turnip,  often 
doing  great  damage. 

turnip-jack.  s.    [Turnip-flea.] 

turnip-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  night-moth,  Agrotis  segetwn,  the 
■caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  the  interior  of 
turnips.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  June  on  or  near 
tlie  ground.  The  caterpillar,  when  hatched, 
attacks  not  merely  turnips,  but  other  culi- 
nary vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  cabbage- 
plants,  mangel  wnrzel,  radishes,  and  many 
other  plants.  It  also  eats  garden  flowers,  as 
the  China  Aster.  The  mature  insect  has  the 
antennge  strongly  ciliated  in  the  male,  simple 
in  the  female ;  the  fore  wings  are  nearly  square, 
in  colour  pale  gray-brown  in  the  male,  darker 
in  the  female,  the  hind  wings  with  spots  and 
shades  of  brown. 

turnip-radish,  s. 

Bvt.  ;  A  variety  of  Raphanus  sathms.  [Ra_  ■ 
ISH,  Raphanus.] 

turnip  saw-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Athalia  spinarum,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour. 
The  larvEB  feed  on  leaves  of  turnips  and  other 
cruciferous  plants,  to  which  they  do  great 
damage. 

turnip-shaped,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  the  figure  of  a  depressed 
sphere ;  napiform. 


turnip-tops,  s.  pi.  The  young  leaves 
and  buds  of  tlie  turnip,  which  are  now  used 
iu  many  places  as  greens.  They  were  formerly 
held  in  slight  esteem.    (See  extract.) 

"  Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  In 
mud, 
De&d  cats,  and  tumip-fopt,  come  tuinblliig  down  the 
flood."  Swi/t :  DeKript.  (if  a  Cit]/  Shower. 

tur'-niX,  s.     [From  Lat.  coturnix  (({.v.)."} 

Oriiith,  :  The  type-genus  of  Turiiicida;  (q.v.), 
with  twenty-three  species,  having  the  cha- 
racteristics and  range  of  the  family.  They 
frequent  open  plains,  stony  tracts  covered 
with  grass,  or  mountain  sides,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly shy  except  at  the  breeding  season, 
when  they  become  extremely  pugnacious,  the 
hens  being  as  jealous  and  combative  as  their 
mates,  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  species  are 
trained,  as  fighting-cocks  were  formerly  in 
England.  They  nest  on  the  ground  under  a 
tussock  of  grass,  and  the  female  lays  four 
pear-shaped  eggs. 

tum'-key,  s.     [Eng.  tum,  and  key.) 

1.  A  person  who  haa  the  charge  of  the  keys 
of  a  prison  ;  a  warder. 

"The  mere  oath  of  »  raan  who  was  well  known  to 
the  lurtiki^ys  of  twenty  t'a'ila  was  not  likely  to  injure 
anybody." — MacaiUay :  Hut.  Eng.,  cli.  xvlii. 

•2.  A  tooth-key  (q.v.). 
3.  A  contrivance    for   drawing  stumps   of 
trees  from  the  ground. 

turn'-pike,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  pike  ;  so  called 
because  it  took  the  place  of  the  old  horizontal 
turnstile,  which  was  made  with  four  hori- 
zontal pikes  or  arms,  revolving  on  the  top  of 
a  post.    (SAxof.)] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  frame  consisting  of  two  bars  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  turning  on  a 
post  or  pin,  placed  on  a  road  or  footpath  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  beasts,  but  admitting  a 
person  to  pass  between  the  arms  ;  a  turnstile. 

"  I  move  upon  my  axle  like  &  tumpii:e."—Ben  Jon- 
ton  :  Staple  qf  Jfewi,  lii.  l. 

2.  A  gate  set  across  a  road  to  stop  carriages, 
carts,  &c.,  and  sometimes  passengers,  from 
passing  till  the  toll  for  the  repair  of  the  road 
is  paid  ;  a  toll-bar ;  a  toll-g^ite. 

"By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  tumpik«  at 
Mile  End.'—J>icken4:  Pic/cwick,  ch.  xxil. 

3.  A  tumpike-road  (q.v.). 

"  The  road  is  by  this  means  so  continually  torn  that 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  turnpiket  round  London." — 
D^oe :  Tottr  thro  Oreai  Britaiiu 

4.  A  winding  stair  ;  a  turnpike-stair. 

IL  Mil, :  A  beam  filled  with  spikes  to  stop 
passage  ;  a  cheval-de-frise. 

turnpike-man,  $■  A  man  who  collects 
the  tolls  at  a  turnpike. 

tumplke-road,  «.  A  road  on  which 
turnpikes,  or  toll-gates,  were  established  by 
law,  and  which  are  or  were  formerly  made  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  tolls  collected  from  car- 
riages, carts,  wagons,  cattle,  Ac,  which  travelled 
on  them.  Many  turnpike  roads  in  the  vicinity 
of  cities  have  been  converted  into  common 
roads,  and  the  tolls  abolished. 


"  In  contemplatioi 


of  a  tumpike-roctd." 
Courper:  Retirement,  506. 


turnpike  -  Stair,  5.      A    winding  stair, 
constructed  around  a  central  newel  or  post. 

*  turn'-pike,  v.t.  [Turnpike,  5.]  To  form, 
as  a  road,  in  the  manner  of  a  turnpike-road ; 
to  throw  into  a  rounded  form,  as  the  path  of 
a  road. 

turn'-sick,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Uim,  and  sick.] 
*  A.  --Is  adj.  :  Giddy ;  vertiginous  ;  dizzy. 

"  If  a  man  see  another  turn  swiftly  and  lon^  ;  or  if 
be  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himself  waxeth  turn- 
tick." — Bacon. 


B.   As   . 

iturdy. 


:.  .*  A  disease  of  sheep ;  gid  or 


turn-sole,  turn'-sol,  * tom-sole,  s.    [Fr. 
tournesol,  from  tourner  =  to  turn,  and  soleil  = 
the  sun.     Named  because  the  plant  was  sup- 
posed to  turn  its  flowers  towards  the  sun.] 
1.  Botany : 

(1)  Euphorbia  Helioscopia.  It  is  an  annual, 
generally  glabrous  plant,  with  obovate  leaves, 
serrate  upwards,  an  umbel  of  five  principal 
branches,  trifid  or  bifld.  and  reticulated  and 
pitted  seeds.  its  milky  juice  is  used  to 
destroy  warts. 

(2)  Crozophora  tinctoria,  and  the  purple  dye 
made  of  its  inspissated  juice.    [Crozophora.] 


(3)  The  genus  Heliotropium.    {LoiuVni,  &c.) 

(4)  The  genus  Heliauthua  (q.v.),  spec.  S. 
annuus.     [Sunflower.] 

2.  Art:  A  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the 
liclien  Roccella  (RoccelUi  tinctoria),  also  called 
Archil. 

turn  -Spit,  s.    [Eng.  turn,  and  spit  (1),  B.J 

1.  A  person  who  turns  a  spit. 

"  A  place  he  will  grow  rich  In 
A  turntpit  iu  the  royal  kltcneii.* 

Swift:  iH»(xllaniM. 

2.  A  variety  of  dog,  allied  to  the  terrier, 
formerly  employed  to  turn  the  spit  for  mast- 
ing meat  in  a  kitclien,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  attached  to  or  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
wheel.  [Tread-wheel.]  The  breed,  which 
is  now  rare,  arose  from  a  cross  of  the  terrier 
with  larger  breeds  ;  the  body  long  and  heavy, 
with  disproportionately  short,  and  generally 
crooked  legs. 

turn'-StUe,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  and  stiU  (2).]  A 
post  surmounted  with  four  horizontal  arms, 
which  revolve  as  a  person  pushes  by  tliem. 
Turnstiles  are  usually  placed  on  roads,  bridges, 
or  the  like,  either  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
beasts,  vehicles,  or  the  like,  while  admitting 
the  passag'e  of  persons,  or  to  bar  a  passage 
temporarily  till  toll  is  paid ;  they  are  also 
frequently  placed  at  the  entrance  to  public 
buildings,  or  places  of  amusement,  where 
entrance  money  is  to  be  collected,  or  where 
it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  number  of  per- 
sons admitted. 

"  A  tiimgtile  is  more  certain 
Than,  iu  events  of  war.  dame  Fortune." 

Sutler:  Budibras,  L  t, 

turnstile  -  register,  s.  A  device  for 
registering  the  number  of  persons  who  pass 
through  a  turnstile  at  the  entrance  to  a  toll- 
bridge  or  building,  and  serving  as  a  check  on 
the  collector. 

tum'-Stone,  s.  [Eng.  turn,  v.,  and  stone,  a.) 
Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Strepsilatinfe ;  specifically  applied  to  Strepsilas 
interpres,  from  its  habit  of  turning  over  small 
stones  on  the  sea-shore  in  search  of  its  insect 
food.  It  is  very  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe,  it^ 
breeding  places  being  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  The 
total  length  is  rather  more  than  eight  inches  ; 
upi>er  parts  chestnut-red,  with  black  spots ; 
lower  parts  white,  part  of  neck  and  breast 
black. 

turn' -tail,  5.  [Eng.  turn,  and  tail.]  A 
coward. 

Tu-ro'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Turonien.  (See 
def.)] 

A-  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Turones, 
an  ancient  people  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  of  or  be- 
longing to  Touraine,  the  modern  name  of 
their  country.  Tours,  its  great  city,  or  the 
rocks  there  developed.     [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol. :  The  French  equivalent  of  part  of  the 
English  Lower  White  Chalk  without  flints. 

tur '-pen-tine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  turhentine  =  turpen- 
tine, from  Lat.  tereinnthi7ius  =  made  from  the 
terebinth- tree  ;  Gr.  Tepe^ivBivo^  (terebinthinos^ 
from  Tepe^LpOo'i (terebinthos)  —  terebinth  (q.v.); 
Dut.  turperitijii ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Ger.  terpentin; 
Low  Lat.  terbenlimi.] 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Chem. :  The  name  applied  to 
turpentine-oil,  and  to  the  crude  oleo-resinous 
juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark 
of  pities,  firs,  and  other  coniferous  ti-ees.  The 
species  which  chiefly  furnish  common  tur- 
pentine are  Finns  pahistris,  P.  Tceda,  and 
P.  Pinaster.  The  oleo- resin  flowing  from 
then*  has  the  consistence  of  treacle,  is  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  with  a  pungent  odour  and 
taste  peculiar  to  itself.  It  alters  much  with 
heat  and  exposure.  Strasburg  turpentine  is 
from  Ahies  pectinata.  [Chian-turpentine, 
Venice-turpentine.] 

turpentine-camphor,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied,  sometimes  to  the 
solid  monohydrochlorate,  sometimes  to  the 
solid  hydrate  of  turpentine-oil.    (Watts.) 

turpentine-oil,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  CioHje-  The  volatile  oil  distlllea 
from  crude  turpentine,  and  existing  in  tlie 
wood,  bark,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  conifer- 
ous trees.  These  oils,  according  to  the  source 
from  which  they  are  cVtained,  exhibit  con- 


&te,  f^t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^U;  work*  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  qiilte,  cur,  rule,  niU ;  try,  Syrian.    S9,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


turpentine— turreted 
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■iderable  diversities  in  their  ptiysii-al  as  well 
as  in  tlieir  optical  properties.  The  several 
varieties  when  rectified  are  colourless  mobile 
liquids,  having  a  petjuliar  armiiatic  but  dis- 
agreeable odour.  Thi'y  are  irisnluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  miscible  in 
all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol,  etlier, 
and  carbon  disuljihide.  They  dissolve  iodine 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  also  fixed  oils  and 
resins.  The  two  principal  varieties  are  French 
turpentine -oil,  from  Puius  maritima,  and 
American  turpentine-oil,  from  tlie  turpeutino 
culleeted  from  P.fiah(«/rw,  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  former  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'8G4,  boils 
at  161°,  and  turns  the  plane  of  jiolarizatiun 
to  the  left,  American  turpentim-tiil  has  tlio 
sjinie  specific  gravity  and  builiug  point, 
but  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right.  Both  oils  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  acquire  powerful  oxidizing  properties 
from  the  probable  formation  of  an  organic 
peroxide,  C10H14O4.  Turpentine  absorbs 
chlorine  with  such  energy  as  sometiuibs  to 
set  it  on  lire.  It  belongs  to  a  group  of  vola- 
tile oils  to  which  the  name  of  terpenes 
has  been  given.  They  are  derive<l  from  plants 
of  the  coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders, 
yielding,  for  example,  turpentine  and  lemon 
oils  respectively.  Turpentine-oil  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts,  and  is  specially  em- 
ployed for  giving  consistency  to  oil  paints  and 
varnishes,  conferring  on  them  drying  pro- 
perties. 

2.  Pharm.:  In  small  doses  it  is  absorbed 
and  acts  as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 
astringent.  It  produces  diuresis,  and  com- 
municates to  the  urine  passed  a  smell  like 
that  of  violets.  It  can  arrest  ha?morrhage  in 
the  capillary  vessels.  It  is  generally  ad- 
ministered as  an  enema  to  destroy  ttenia, 
ascarides,  Ac,  in  the  intestines.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, it  is  a  powerful  rubefacient.  (Garroii.) 

turpentine- shrub,  s 

Bot. :  Silphium  terebfnihaceumt  the  Prairie 
Burdock,  a  tall  herbaceous  plant  with  lar^e, 
cordate,  radical  leaves,  and  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
in  1765. 

turpentine-tree,  a. 

Botany: 

1.  Pistacia  Terebinikits.    [Terebinth -tree.] 

2.  Bursera  gummifera.    [Bursera.] 

3.  Tristania  albicans.  (Loiidon,)  It  is  an 
Australian  shrub  of  the  Myrtle  order. 

turpentine-varnish,  s. 

Chein.  :  A  solution  of  resin  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

turpentine-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Tubes  formed  in  the  interstices  of 
tissue  in  the  Conifers,  and  into  which  turpen- 
tine or  other  secretions  naturally  drain  during 
the  growth  of  these  trees.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

•  tur'-pen-tine,  v.t.  [Turpentine,  s.\  To 
rub  with  turpentine. 

tur'-peth,  s.  [Fr.  turbith,  turbit ;  Sp.  turbit; 
Pers.  ttirbeilf  itirbid;  Arab,  turb-und :  Hind. 
tarbitd;  Beng.  terri;  Sansc.  trlvrit,  tripiU.] 

Bot,  £  Pharm.  :  The  root  of  Iponitea  Turpe- 
thum,  which  is  found  wild  throughout  India 
and  Ceylon  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet.  The 
Sanscrit  writers  mention  two  varieties  of  the 
plant,  a  white  and  a  black  one.  The  first  is 
unidentified  ;  the  last  is  given  by  the  natives 
of  India  as  a  drastic  purgative  in  rheumatic 
and  paralytic  affections.  {Calcutta  Exhib, 
Bep.) 

turpe th-mineral,  5. 

1.  Chem.:  H"gS04-2Hg;.0.  Turbeth-mineraL 
Basic  mercuric  sulphate.  A  lemon-yellow 
powder  obtained  by  boiling  mercuric  sulphate 
with  water,  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodic 
enlphate  to  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  so  in  hot  water,  turns  gray  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  when  heated  is  resolved  into 
mercuric  sulphate  and  mercuric  oxide. 

2.  Paint. :  A  pigment  of  a  beautiful  lemon- 
yellow  colour,  but  so  liable  to  change  by  the 
action  of  light  or  impure  air,  that  notwith- 
standing it  has  been  sometimes  employed,  it 
cannot  be  used  safely,  and  hardly  deserves 
attention. 

tur  -  peth'  -  ic,  a.  [Eng.  turp€th(in)  ;  -fc] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  turpethin  (q.v.). 


turpethic-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  C»4H6oOifi.  An  amorphous  yellow- 
ish mass,  produced  hy  the  action  of  bases  on 
turpt'thin.  It  lias  an  acid  rcai'tion  and  bitter 
tast-',  is  soluble  in  water,  and  resolved  by 
mineral  acids  into  glucose  and  turpetholic* 
acid. 

tlir'-pe-thin,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  (Ipomaa)  tUT' 
l>etht^um) ;  -in.] 

Cliem. :  CsjHsgOnj.  A  purgative  resin,  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  lpoi>iaa  Turj-ethutii 
by  alcohol.  It  has  a  browuish-yellow  colour, 
is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  and  ether, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at  1S3'.  In  con- 
(!fntrated  sulphuric-acid  it  slowly  dissolves, 
forming  a  red  solution. 

tur-pe-thol'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  turpeih(in);  suflT. 
•ol,  -ic]  Derived  from  or  containing  turpe- 
thin. 

turpethoUc-acid,  s, 

Cliem. :  Cigll:}204.  An  inodorous  substance 
prepared  from  turpethin  by  boiling  with 
mineral  acids.  It  crystallizes  in  slender  micro- 
scopic needles,  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  and  melts  at  SS%  decom- 
posing at  a  higher  temperature. 

*  tur'-pi-fly,  tiir-pi-fie,  r.(.  [Lat.  turpis 
=  disgraceful,  and  yocio  (pass.  ^o)=^to  make.] 
To  calumniate. 

"Thus  turpifie  the  reputatloa  of  my  doctrlnd." — 
Sidnei/  :  IVuiuCead  Play,  p.  63o, 

tur'-pin  $.  [A  con-upt.  of  terrapin  (q.v.).] 
A  freshwater  or  land  tortoise. 

tur-pm'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Turpin,  a 
French  naturalist  and  artist] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Staph yleace^e.  Inflores- 
cence in  terminal  panicles,  calyx  five-parted, 
petals  live,  inserted  on  a  ten-lobed  disk  ; 
stamens  five;  filaments  awl-.shaped ;  styles 
three ;  fruit  three-celled,  each  cell  with  two  or 
three  seeds.  Trees  or  shrubs  from  the  West 
and  East  Indies.  The  fruits  of  some  species 
are  eaten.  The  leaves  of  Turpinia  pomi/era 
are  used  in  India  as  fodder, 

tur'-pis  cau'-^  phr,  [Lat.  =  a  disgraceful 
cause.] 

Scots  Law :  A  base  or  vile  consideration  on 
which  no  action  can  be  founded.  This  would 
be  called  in  English  a  "  consideration  contra 
bo}ios  mores,"  or  against  public  feeling. 

tur'-pi-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tuTpitudo^^ 
baseness,  from  turpis  ■=  base,  disgraceful.] 
Inherent  baseness  or  vileness  of  principle, 
words,  or  actions  ;  foulness,  depravity. 


tiou   U   the   natural  eftect  o£    extreme  reatraiiit." — 
JJucautay  :  Bisc  Eng.,  cb.  llu 

tur-quoise  (as  tur'-koi^e,  or  tiir'-kwa§), 
tur-kois,  *tur-koise,  "tur-cas,  *tur- 

kys,  i.  [Fr.  turquoise  =  a  turquoise  or  Turk- 
ish stone;  prop.  fern,  of  Turquois  =  Turkish, 
from  Ital.  Turchesa=  a  turquoise,  from  Low 
Lat.  turchesia,  from  turchesius  =^  a.  turquoise, 
from  Turais  =  a  Turk  (q.v.).] 

1.  Mill. :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring  in 
reniform  nodules  and  incrustations.  Hard- 
ness, 6"0  ;  sp.  gi'.  2*6  to  2*83  ;  lustre,  waxy  to 
dull ;  colour,  sky-blue,  bluish-green,  apple- 
green  ;  streak,  white  ;  rarely  sub-translucent, 
mostly  opaque.  Compos. :  phosphoric  acid, 
32"6  ;  alumina,  40"9  ;  water,  20*5  =  100,  whence 
the  formula,  2AI0O3PO5  +  5H0.  Probably 
the  Callais,  Callaina,  and  Callaica  of  Pliny. 
A  gem-stone  much  used  in  ancient  times  in 
Persia,  and  in  pre-historic  times  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans  under  the  name  of  chalchihuitl. 
Originally  found  in  Persia,  where  the  best 
stones  for  jewellery  purposes  are  still  ob- 
tained, although  the  locality  of  the  Mexican 
chalchihuitl  has  lately  lioen  discovered.  One 
of  the  largest  nodular  masses  preserved  is 
exhibited  in  the  Mineral  Collection  of  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History),  South 
Kensington,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  of  China's  Summer  Palace. 

■*Out  upon  her  1  it  waa  my  turqunise :  I  hud  It  wheu 
I  waa  a  oachelor."— SAuAe*^ .'  Merchant  of  TBTiice, 
lii.  1. 

2.  RoTi.:  A  kind  of  olive. 

tiirr  (1),  5.     [Native  name.] 

Music :  A  Burmese  violin  with  three  strings. 

*  turr  (2).  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Ulex  europceus.    (Brit.  &  Holland.) 


tlir-rae -a,  s.     [Named  after  Turra  of  Padua, 

an  Italian  botanist,  who  died  in  1007.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Melieie  (q.v.).  Calyx  flve- 
toothed,  petals  five,  ligulat« ;  stamens  united 
into  a  tube;  style  one  ;  uvary  with  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  rclla.  Ornamental  trees  or  shruba 
frum  Si>uthern  Africti,  Ma<laga.scar,  Mauritius 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  India. 

tur'-rel,  «.     [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  Fr.  (our  =  l 

turn.]    A  tool  used  by  coopers. 

tiir'-ret  (I),  s.    [0.  Fr.  tourette;  Fr.  touretsa 
a  small  wlieel.] 
Saddlery:  Tlie  same  as  Terret  (q.v.). 

"  Tlie  allvory  turrett  of  )i1b  bamcBS."— i)«  Quhic^lf! 
Englith  Mail  Coach. 

tiir'-ret  (2),    *tor-et,  'tour-et,   'tur- 

rette,  s,    [O.  Fr.  tourette,  dimin.  from  tor,  tur 
(Fr.  tour)  =  a  tower  (q.v,).J 

1.  Arch. :  A  small  tower  attached  to  and 
forming  part  of  another  tower,  or  placed  at 
the  angles  of  a  church  or  public  building,  ea- 
jiecially  in  the  style  of  Tudor  architecture. 
Turrets  are  of  two  kinds — such  as  rise  imme- 
diately from  the  ground,  as  staircase  turrets, 
and  such  as  are  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
buililing  by  being  carried  up  higher  than  the 
rest,  as  bartizan  turrets. 

*'  Now  like  ft  mauleQ  queeu  alie  will  behold. 
From  lier  higli  lurreCi,  hourly  aultum  come." 

Dryden:  Annus  MiraHlU. 

2.  Bot. :  Carex  ccsspitosa.  Perhaps  the  same 
as  Torret  in  White's  Nai.  Hist,  of  Selbome. 
{Brittctn&  Holla-nd.) 

*  3.  Mil.  Antiq. :  A  movable  building  of  a 
square  fnrm,  consisting  of  ten,  or  even  twenty 
stdiries,  and  sometimes  ISO  feet  high,  usually 
moved  on  wheels,  and  emj'loyed  in  approacliea 
to  a  fortified  place  for  carrying  soldiers,  en- 
gines, ladders,  &c. 

■t.  Rail.:  The  elevated  central  portion  of  a 
passenger-car,  whose  top  forms  an  upper 
story  of  the  roof,  and  whose  sides  are  glazed 
for  light  and  pierced  for  ventilation.    (Amer.) 

5.  Ordn. :  A  cylindrical  iron  tower,  rising 
above  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  and  made  to 
rotate,  so  that  the  guns  may  be  brought  to 
bear  in  any  required  direction.  Most  vessels 
of  war  of  any  size  are  constructed  on  the 
turret-system.  The  first  American  vessel  con- 
structed with  a  turret  was  Ericsson's  iVoni(or; 
the  first  English  were  the  Monarch  (IStiO)  and 
the  Captain  (ISO"). 

"In  fact,  the  Captain  ia  best  described  as  a  Prince 
Albert,  with  two  turrf.U  instead  o(  (our,  with  the 
masU  aud  aails  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  and  witli  the 
lower  upper  deck  protected  from  the  sweeji  of  tin;  aea 
by  a  forecastle  aua  poop  at  eitUer  eud.  titeae  erections 
being  connected  by  uieaua  of  a  uairow  platform  or 
flying  deck,  stretching  along  above  the  turrets.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  lurther  into  details  beyond  the 
statement  that  the  Monarch's  sides  bure  "inch 
urtDour,  and  her  turrets  8-inch  and  lU-iiich,  while  the 
Captain  had  8-inch  aud  7-liich  side  aruiour,  with 
9-iuch  and  lO-incli  turret  sirmour."— Br<r.  (Quarterly 
Review.  IviL  114.     (1873-) 

turret-Clock,  s.  A  clock  adapted  for 
an  elevated  position  in  a  church  or  other 

tower. 

turret-gun,  5.  A  gun  specially  adapted 
for  use  in  revolving  turrets  of  vessels. 

"Masta  must  be  supi^orted,  and  the  supports  olv 
struct  the  lire  of  the  turrctguni  to  some  exteut."— 
Brit.  Quarterly  /tepicw.  Ivii.  114.     (1673.) 

turret-head,  s.  The  top  or  summit  of  a 
turret. 

•■  Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret-head. 
Heard,  far  heluw.  the  coursers'  tread," 

Scott:  tasf  <if  the  Last  MimtrettUL^ 

turret-lathe,  s. 

Metal-ivork.  :  A  screw-cutting  lathe,  having 
a  slide  provided  with  a  polygonal  block  or 
turret,  having  apertures  in  each  face  for  re- 
ceiving dies,  which  are  secured  .therein  by 
set-screws. 

turret-Ship,  s.  An  ironclad  ship  of  war, 
with  low  sides,  and  having  its  armament 
placed  in  a  tower'or  turret  which  is  capable 
of  revolution,  so  as  to  bring  the  embrasure 
opposite  to  the  gun,  wliich  is  pointed  in  any 
direction  and  temporarily  unmasked  while 
firing. 

"  Not  long  after  Captain  Coles  was  authorized,  In 
coniuuctiuii  with  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  to 
design  another  vessel,  embodying  bis  views  of  what  a 
sea-goiug  turret-ship  should  he,  and  aa  the  result  the 
ill-fated  Captain  was  ordered  to  be  built  Just  a  year 
after  the  .t/.i»arcA  h«d  been  beguu."— flrW.  (^uarterlg 
/ieticw.  Ivii.  hii.    (ISTX) 

tur'-ret-ed,  *  tor'-ret-ted,  a.  [Eng.  turret; 
•ed.] 
1.  Furnished  with  a  turret  or  turrets. 


boil,  ho^;  pout,  jowl; 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan. 


cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hizi,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^daU    ph  =  £ 
-tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -fion  —  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^l. 
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turribant— Tuscan 


*  2.  Formed  like  a  turret ;  rising  like  a 
tower. 

"Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin.  In  the  form  of  n 
equare  ;  the  beigt>t  of  the  turret  t>emg  tluice  as  much 
as  the)  leiK'th  of  the  Iowerp;ii  t,  wbereupwu  the  lump 
Bt&udvth.— Bacon  :  Jfat.  Silt. 

•  tuT'-ri-bant,  s,    [Turbak.] 

tiir-ric'-u-late,  tur-ric'-u-lat-ed,  a. 

[Lat.  turricuia,  dimin.  from  tu.rris-=.  a  tower 
(q.v.).]  Resembling  a  turret;  having  the 
furm  of  a  turret:  as,  a  turnculated  shell. 

tur-ri-lep'-3,s,  s.  [Lat.  turns  =  a  tower, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  lepas  (q.v.).] 

Paltront.  :  A  genus  of  Lepadidse.  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks.  The  peuuncle  was 
furnished  with  intersecting  rowg  of  plates, 
which,  when  detached,  are  not  unlike  the 
shells   of  certain  Pteropoda.      Barrande  re- 

farded  the  fossil  (to  which  he  gave  tlie  name 
lumulites)  as  the  capitulum  of  a  Lepadoid, 
in  which  the  peduncle  is  wanting  or  rudi- 
mentaiy. 

tfir'-ii-lite,  s.  [TURRiLiTES.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Tnrrilites  (q.v.),  (Wood- 
tOitrd  :  Molliisca,  ed.  Tate,  p.  200.) 

ttir-ri-li'-tes,  s.  [Lat.  (u7Tis  =  a  tower,  and 
Gr.  Ai#o?  (litiws)  =  a  stone.] 

PcUwont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidie,  with 
thirty-seven  species,  ranging  from  the  Gault 
to  the  Chalk  of  Europe.  Shell  sinistral, 
spiral,  whorls  in  contact;  aperture  often  ir- 
regular. 

tur'-rit-ed, a.    lEng.  turret;  -ed.]    The  same 

as  TURRICUL.ATE  (q.V.). 

iur-ri-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat,  turris  =  a  tower.] 

L  ZooL:  Tower -shells;  the  type-genus  of 
Turritellidie  (q.v.),  with  seventy-three  species, 
universally  distributed, 
ranging  from  the  lami- 
naitan  zone  to  a  depth 
»f  100  fathoms.  Shell  Ti:aaiTKLLAT£i«£BELi.ATA. 
turreted,  many-whoried, 

and  spinilly  striated ;  aperture  small  and 
rounded,  peristoR;e  thin ;  operculum  with  a 
fimbriated  margin. 

2.  Palfeont:  Fossil  species,  172,  from  the 
Neoeomian  onward. 

tur-ri-ter-li-dse,  5.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  turri- 
Ull{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Holostomatous  Gas- 
teropoda, with  five  genera.  Shell  tubular  or 
spiral ;  upper  part  partitioned  off;  aperture 
simple;  operculum  horny,  many-whorled. 
Annual  with  a  short  muzzle  ;  eyes  immersed 
at  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles  ;  mantle  marg'" 
friuged  ;  foot  very  short ;  branchial  plume 
siiigie. 

2.  PalcBont,:  They  appear  to  have  com- 
menced about  the  middle  of  the  Jurassic 
period,  abounding  in  the  Tertiaries,  and  at- 
taining their  maximum  iu  existing  seas. 

t&T-ri'-tis,  5.  [Lat.  turritus  =  fortified  with 
towers  ;  turris  =  a  tower ;  because  the  leaves 
become  gradually  smaller  upwards,  so  that 
the  plant  assumes  a  pyramidal  form.] 

Bot.  :  Tower-mustard ;  a  genus  of  Arabidfe 
(q.v.).  having  the  pod  elongated,  compressed, 
and  two-edged,  the  valves  nerved  or  keeled, 
the  calyx  nearly  equal  at  the  base.  Turritis 
glabra  (=  Arabis  perfoliata)  is  a  Crucifer,  with 
its  stem  one  to  two-and-a-half  feet  high,  with 
oblong,  lanceolate,  glaucous  leaves,  the  radical 
ones  toothed  or  sinuate  at  the  base,  the  cauline 
ones  sagittate  ;  the  flowers  yellowish-wliite, 
the  pods  long  and  erect.  Found  in  Norfolk, 
fiutlblk,  and  some  other  parts  of  England, 
flowering  from  June  to  August. 

tur'-tle  (1),  tur'-tur,  s.  [A.S.,  from  Lat. 
(ur(Hr  =  a  turtle-dove:  a  word  probably  of 
imitative  origin,  from  the  coo  of  the  pigeon  ; 
Ger.  tuTtd-taube  =  a  turtle-dove ;  Ital.  tortora, 
tor  tola;  Fr.  tourtre.]  The  same  as  Turtle- 
dove (q.v.). 

"  Aud  of  faire  Britomart  enaample  take. 
That  was  as  trew  in  love  hs  turtle  to  her  mate-** 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  III.  xi.  2. 

turtle-dove,  s. 

1.  Ornith.:  Turtur  comviunis,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old 
"World.  It  is  a  beautiful  bini,  of  somewhat 
slender  form,  a  summer  visitant  to  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties  of  England,  aniving  in 
May  and  departing  in  September.    The  male  is 


about  a  foi>t  long,  with  the  head  light  bluish- 
gray,  the  back  grayish -brown,  the  scapulars 
and  small  wing-coverts  black,  with  broad  rust- 
red  raaj-gins,  the  breast  pah-  grayish-purple, 
the  neck  with  two  large  black  spots  barred 
with  white.  The  female  is  rather  smaller, 
with  similar  plumage,  but  of  duller  tints. 
They  feed  on  grain  and  vegetables,  often  lie- 
qnenting  fields  of  beans  and  peas.  They  make 
a  slight,  flat  nest  of  a.  few  twigs,  in  which  two 
glossy,  creamy- white  eggs  are  deposited  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  the  parent  birds  take 
turns  at  incubation,  sometimes  rearing  two 
brooi.13  in  a  season.  The  note  is  a  soft,  raourn- 
ful  "  coo,"  often  uttered  when  the  bird  is  on 
the  ground.  From  its  habit  of  pairing  for  life, 
and  its  fldelity  to  its  mate,  the  turtle-dove 
has  long  been  a  symbol  of  conjugal  affection. 
2.  Script. :  Heb.  lin  ((or),  an  onomatopoetic 
name  from  the  cooing  of  tlie  bird,  generally  in 
connection  with  n2V  (yonah)  ■=  dove.]  Pro- 
bably either  Turtur  communis  or  T.  risorins. 
The  latter  bird  is  about  ten  inches  in  length  ; 
tail  short;  general  colour  gray,  tinged  with 
red,  upper  parts  greenish  brown,  with  a  black 
collar  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 

tur'-tle  (2),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Port,  tartaruga; 
Sp.  tortuga  =  a  tortoise,  a  turtle.] 

L  Zool. :  The  popular  name  for  any  species 
of  the  Cheloniidae.  They  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  long,  compressed,  fin-shaped,  non- 
retractile  feet,  with  the  toes  enclosed  in  a 
common  skin,  from  which  only  one  or  two 
claws  project.  The  carapace  is  broad  and 
much  depressed,  so  that  when  these  animals 
are  on  shore,  and  are  turned  over  on  their 
backs,  they  cannot  regain  the  natural  posi- 
tion. Large  interspaces  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ribs  and  portions  of  the 
sternum  always  remain  cartilaginous,  so  that 
the  carapace  is  far  lighter  than  in  the  Tor- 
toises. The  head  is  large  and  globose,  and 
cannot  be  retracted  within  the  shell ;  it  is 
covered  above  with  symmetrical  horny  shields, 
and  the  jaws  are  armed  with  sharp,  homy 
sheaths.  Turtles  are  marine  animals  ;  their 
pinnate  feet  and  light  shell  render  them  ex- 
cellent swimmers.    They  sometimes  live  at  a 


GREEN  turtle. 

great  distance  from  land,  to  which  they  penod- 
ically  return  to  deposit  their  soft-sheiled  eggs 
(from  100  to  250  in  number)  in  the  sand. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  inter- tropical  seas, 
and  sometimes  travel  into  the  temperate 
zones.  The  flesh  and  eggs  of  all  the  species 
are  edible,  though  the  Indian  turtles  are  less 
valuable  in  this  respect  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  most  highly  valued  of  the 
family  is  the  Green  Turtle  {Cheloniti  I'iridis), 
from 'which  turtle-soup  is  made.  Itattainsa 
large  size,  sometimes  from  six  to  seven  feet  long, 
with  a  weight  of  from  700  to  800  pounds.  The 
popular  name  has  no  reference  to  tlie  colour 
of  the  carapace,  which  is  dark  olive,  passing 
into  dingy  white,  but  to  the  green  fat  so  highly 
prized  by  epicures.  The  Edible  Turtle  of  the 
East  Indies  (C.  virgata)  is  also  highly  prized  ; 
but,  according  to  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i.  189),  at 
certain  seasons  they  "  are  avoided  as  poison- 
ous, and  some  lameutable  insiances  are  re- 
corded of  death  which  was  ascribed  to  their 
use."  The  Hawk's-bill  Turtle  (C.  imbricate), 
wliich  yields  toi-toiseshell  (q.v.),  is  also  prized  ; 
but  the  flesh  of  the  Loggerhead  Turtle  (q.v.) 
and  of  the  Leather-back  is  of  little  value. 

2.  Frequently  used  for  turtle-soup  (q.v.). 

"  Turtle  and  venison  all  his  thougots  employ." 
Cotoper  :  Progres*  of  Error,  220. 

3,  Print.  :  The  segmental  plate  in  which  a 
form  ia  locked  up  in  a  rotary  press.  The 
colniim  rules  are  wider  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom,  to  hold  the  type  firmly,  and  are  se- 
cured byscrews.  The  edge  of  the  side-stick  has 


a  series  of  beveled  projections,  and  is  pressed 
against  the  fiTma  by  a  piece  having  flimilany 
beveled  projections  and  worked  by  a  screw. 
H  To  turn  turtle:  [Turn,  v.,  t  36.]. 

turtle-back,  s.  The  roofing  or  cover  of 
a  deck,  curved  so  as  to  resemble  the  shell  of  a 
turtle ;  a  hurricane-duck. 

"  Pitted  with  platforms  on  her  turtle-bacJu  fure  ui4 
aiU"— Aii?tf  JVeios,  Feb.  21,  188J. 

"  turtle-footed,  a.    Slow-footed. 

"  Tnrtlf-footed  peace."  FtHL 

turtle-head,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chelone  (q.v.). 
turtle-shell,  s. 

1.  A  beautiful  species  of  Murex.  (^uodrxch.) 

2.  Tortoiseshell. 

turtle-soup,  s.  A  rich  soup,  in  which 
the  chief  ingredient  is  (or  should  be)  the  flesh 
of  the  turtle.  It  is  always  served  at  state  and 
civic  banquets.  [Mock-turtle-]  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  in  a  paper  read  at  one  of  the  Con- 
ferences connected  with  the  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  London  in  1883,  stated  that 
"conger  eel.  as  few  people  seem  to  be  aware, 
is  the  source  of  all  turtle-soup  when  at  its 
best,  the  turtle  furnishing  only  the  garnish 
and  the  name."  This  statement  gave  rise  to 
much  coiTespondence  at  the  time. 

turtle-Stone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  septarium  (q.v.). 

"  Septaria  have  been  polished  as  marble  .  .  ,  iu  Dor- 
BetshLre,  where  they  have  been  locaUy  termed  tuHl*- 
tlonet," — Wooditiard :  Qeol.  England  &  Walet,  p.  326, 

tur'-tle,  v.i.    [Tdetle  (2),  s.]    To  fish  or  hunt 
for  turtles. 

"  He  occasionally  goes  off  on  atitrtfiny  expedition.* 
—FUld.  Sept.  2*.  1867. 

tur'-tler,  s.    [Eng.  turtl{e),  v. ;  -€r.]    One  who 
lishes  or  hunts  for  turtles. 

"Tlie  Jamaica  turtlcrt  visit  these  keys  with  good 
success." — Hampier:  Discourse  qf  Windx,  ch.  Iv. 

tiir'-tlmg,  s.    [Turtle,  v.]    The  act  of  hunt 
ing  for  or  catching  turtles. 

•tur'-tur,  s.    [Lat.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  turtle-dove. 

"A  i*yre  of  turturtt  or  tweie  culver  briddla."— 

Wydife :  Luke  ii. 

2.  Ornith^:  A  genus  of  Columbidae,  witli 
twenty-four  species,  from  the  Falsejirctic, 
Ethiopian,  aud  Oriental  regions,  and  Austro- 
Malaya.  Bill  rather  slender,  tip  of  upper 
mandible  gently  deflected,  nostrils  at  base 
covered  with  two  soft,  tumid,  Uire  substances  ; 
tarsi  rather  shorter  than  ihiddle  toe,  which  is 
longer  than  the  outer ;  tail  of  twelve  feathers, 
rather  long,  and  considerably  rounded  or 
graduated  ;  wiugs  rather  long  aud  pointed. 
[Turtle-dove.] 

^turve^,  s.  pi.    [ToRF,  s.] 

tur'-war,  s.    [Native  name.]    A  tanning  bai'k 
obtained  in  India  from  Cassia  auricuiata. 

Tus'-can,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Tuscanus ;  Ital.  Tos- 
cano  ;  Fr.  Toscan.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  Tuscany  in 

Italy. 

B.  As  sui>£tantive : 

1.  Ord.  lang.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Tuscany. 

2.  Arch.:  The  Tuscan  order  of  architecture. 
T[  Tuscan  style  of  A  rch  itccture,  Tuscan  ordtr: 

A  style  of  architecture 

which  originated  in  the 

north  of  Italy,  on  the 

first  revival  of  the  arts 

in  the  free  cities,  and 

beyond   which    it    has 

never  yet  travelled,  ex- 

oopt  in  some  examples 

which  were  introduced 

by  Inigo  Jones  in  the 

first  church  of  St.  Paul, 

Covent  Garden,  and  by 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 

porticoes  at  St.  Paul's 

Cathedral.    It  is  a  sim- 

pier  variety  of  the  Doric  (q.v.),  with  uiifluted 

columns  and  without  triglyphs. 

Tuscan-shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Crocidura  etrusca,  the  smallest  living 
mammal,  measuring  from  the  snout  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail  rather  less  than  three  inches. 
Fur  ashy  red  above,  light  ash-coloured  l>6- 
Death,  ta'il  clothed  with  short  hairs,  with  ringa 


TUSCAN. 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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of  longer  white  hairs;  ears  moderate,  pro- 
jecting from  the  fur.  Found  in  tlie  extreme 
south  of  Europe,  from  France  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

tus'-cor,  s.  [Tusk.]  A  tusk  or  tu^ih  of  a 
horse.  - 

tush,  •  twista,  int4irj.  [From  the  sound.]  An 
exclaiiiiiliou  indicating  rebuke,  contempt,  or 
impatience  ;  pshaw  !  pish  I 

'■Tush,  any  they,  bow  should  God  jierceive  it?  Is 
there  knowUdgo  lii  the  Moat  High  1"— /'i-</»t  Ixxili.  11. 

tush,  5.  [A  softened  form  of  (»sfc  (q.v.).]  A 
louL,'  pointed  tooth  ;  a  tusk  :  applied  especially 
to  certain  of  the  teeth  of  liorses. 

"  Strong  na  n  sea-hcast'a  tushes,  aud  us  white," 
A.  C.  Stvit'tntme:  Tristram  qf  LyuiiBsxe,  t. 

*  tiished,  a.    [Tuskfd.] 

tusk  (1),  *  tosch,  *  tosche,  *  tusch,  *  tux, 

s.  [A.S.  inso,  tux;  cogn.  with  <>.  Fries,  iusky 
tosch ;  prob.  for  iwisc  =  with  the  notion  of 
double  tooth,  or  very  strong  tooth,  from  A-S. 
tiL'U  =  double.     (5fcea(.)] 

I.  OTdinary  Language : 

1.  (PL):  Two  abnormally  long  teeth,  pro- 
truding from  the  mouth,  and  constituting 
oflVnsive  weapons.  In  the  elephant,  tlie 
narwhal,  the  dugong,  &c.,  tliese  enlarged 
teeth  are  incisors,  whilst  in  tlie  boar,  the 
walrus,  the  hippopotamus,  &c.,  they  are  ca- 
nines. 

'■  This  beast  (when  many  a  chief  his  tutkt  had  slaiu) 
Great  Meleager  stretoht-il  along  the  plain" 

/'o}ie     Humer  ;  Iliad  ix.  661. 

*  2.  The  share  of  a  plough  ;  the  tooth  of  a 
harrow  or  the  like. 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Carp.:  The  bevelled  shoulder  on  the  back 
of  a  tenon  of  a  binding  Joist,  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  Locksmith. :  A  sharp  projecting  point  or 
claw  which  forms  a  means  of  engagement  or 
attachment.  Used  in  the  parts  of  locks  in 
which  bolts,  tumblers,  &c.,  are  thus  provided 
80  as  to  be  t«iuched,  dropped,  raised,  &c,  by 
the  key  directly  or  by  intermediate  devices. 

*tUSk  (2),  S.      [T0R.SK.] 

"tiisk,  v.i.  [Tusk  (1),  s.]  To  gnash  the  teeth 
as  a  boar  ;  to  show  the  tusks. 

"  Nay,  now  you  puffe,  tusK;  and  draw  up  your  chin, 
Twirle  the  poore  chain  you  run  a  feaatluy  in." 

Hen  Jonson  :  Epigram  107. 

tUS'-kar,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Icel.  torfskeri, 
from  tor/=  turf,  and  skera  =  to  cut.]  An  iron 
instrument  with  a  wooden  handle,  used  for 
cutting  peats.    (Scotch.) 

tusked,  a.     [Eng.  tusk  (1),  a. ;  -ed.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  tusks. 
"  Tlie  tusked  l.>oiu:  out  of  the  wood 


2.  Her. :  Having  tusks  of  such  or  such  a 
tincture.    (Said  of  boars,  elephants,  &c.) 

tusk'-er,  s.    [Eng.  tusk  (1),  s.  ;  -er.] 

1.  An  elephant  that  has  its  tusks  developed  ; 
one  of  the  males  of  the  Asiatic  species. 

"Oueof  the  Hnest  fua^cfji  any  of  those  present  had 
ever  seen,"— /"wW,  Deo.  26,  18S5. 

2.  A  wild  boar  with  well-developed  tusks. 

'■  A  (uskt^r  who  bad.  hnwever,  no  idea  of  running 
Kwa.y."—£c>io.  Nov.  36,  issT. 

tiisk'-y,  a.  [Eng.  tusk  (1),  8.  ;  -y.]  Having 
tusks  ;  tusked. 

"The  Bcar  indented  by  the  tutky  boar." 

Pope ;  Homer  ;  Odyisey  niv.  385. 

tus'-sac,  s.    [Tussock.] 

tus'-seh,  s.    [TussER.] 

tus-ser,  tus'-sore,  tU8'-seh,  s.  [Native 
Indian  name.]  The  silk  spun  by  the  Tusser 
Silkworm  (q.v.).  The  centres  of  the  traffic  are 
in  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  Berar,  and 
the  Nizam's  country.  There  are  generally  two 
crops  of  the  insect  during  the  year.  The  co- 
coons are  purchased  in  May  and  June  by 
the  rearers  from  those  who  have  collected 
them  from  the  jungle  ;  the  female  cocoons  are 
the  larger.  They  are  almost  perfectly  smooth, 
of  a  gray  colour,  with  darker  veins  across 
the  outer  surface.  When  mature,  the  largest 
are  about  two  inches  long  by  one  and  a-quarter 
broad,  tliose  of  average  size  about  an  inch  and 
a-half  long.  The  inner  layer  of  tlie  fibre  is 
quite  loose,  forming  a  soft  cushion  for  the 
insect  within.  The  silk,  when  obtained,  has  a 
glossy  or  vitreous  look.     It  is  now  manu- 


factured in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India,  being 
liu'gily  used  for  cloaks  and  iniiiitles  designed 
for  winter  wear.  No  kind  of  silk  so  closely 
imit:ites  seal-skin  or  is  so  durable.  It  is  used 
in  the  nuuiufacture  of  Utrecht  velvet,  and 
lias  the  rigidity  requisite  to  nnder  it  a  valua- 
ble material  for  carpets.  (Calcutta  Exhih. 
licport.) 

tusser-silkworm,  s. 

Kiitoin. :  Antherea  viylUta,  a  common  Indian 
silkworm,  which  yields  a  rather  coarsi! -look- 
ing, Vmt  very  durable  silk.  It  is  wild  through- 
out the  low  hills  of  the  central  tableland  uf 
India,  being  absent  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains and  fiom  the  alluvial  plains.  It  feeds 
on  many  shrubs  and  trees. 

•  tus-sic'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tnssicularis,  from 
tussis  =  a,  coug'h.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cough. 

tus-si-la-gin'-e-CB,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  tus- 
silago,  gVnit.  tu^silugiiU^is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ae.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Tubuliflorse.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, all  radial,  broad  ;  outer  flowers  femah, 
very  slemltiT,  and  tubular  or  ligulate  ;  florets 
of  the  disk  tubular,  usually  bisexual ;  anther 
cells  not  tailed  ;  arms  of  the  style  connate, 
pubescent,  with  bifid,  conical  tips.  (Sir  J. 
Hooker.) 

tUS-si-la'-gO,  s.  [Lat.  =  coltsfoot  (see  def.), 
fnini  tussis^a.  cough,  from  the  use  of  the 
plant  as  a  cough  medicine.] 

Bot.  :  Coltsfoot ;  the  typical  genus  of  Tussi- 
laginese  (q.v.).  Heads  yellow,  solitary,  many- 
flowered  ;  receptacle  naked  ;  involucre  of  a 
single  row  of  equal,  linear  scales;  florets  of 
the  ray  long,  narrow,  in  many  rows,  fem.ile ; 
those  of  the  disk  few,  male,  both  yellow  ; 
pappus  pilose  ;  acJienes  terete.  Closely  akin 
to  Petasites,  but  differs  by  the  pistillate 
flowers  having  a  (sometimes  minute)  hgule. 
Only  one  known  species,  Tv^ilago  Far/ara. 
[Coltsfoot.] 

*  tiis'-sis,  s.    [Lat.] 

Pathol. :  A  cough,  a  catarrh. 

tiis'  -sle,  *  tus'-sel,  *  tus-tle,  s.  [Tussle,  v.] 

A  struggle  ;  a  contest ;  a  scuttle. 

"  Does  he  wear  hia  head  ? 
Because  the  last  we  aaw  here  had  a  tusile." 

liyron  :    Vision  of  Judgment,  iviii. 

tiis'-sle,  *tus-tle,  *tuz'-zle,  v.i.  &t.  [A 
variant  of  tousle  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intrans. :  To  struggle ;  to  scuffle. 

"  Did  tttstl^  with  red-ey'd  pole-cat." 

Percy:  lieliquet ;  SI.  George  for  England. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  struggle  with. 

"  Muzzle  and  fuzzle  and  hug  the&."—CentIivre :  Bttne 
Body  (iru9).  p.  44. 

tiis'  -  sock,  tiis'  -  suck,  tus'  -  sac,  s.      [A 

diniin.  from  Dan.  (u^vfc  =  a  tuft,  a  tassel;  Sw. 
dial,  titss  =  a  wisp  of  hay  ;  cf.  Welsh  («siy, 
tuswy  =  a  wisp,  a  bundle.] 

1.  A  clump,  a  tuft  or  small  hillock  of  grow- 
ing grass. 

"  Both  were  constructed  in  thick  tuss'^cks  of  coarse 
grass  or  ruahe3."'—>Si:r<tHer«J/ni/oi()je,  Dec.  1876,  p.  iTi.'. 

2.  A  tuft  or  lock,  as  of  hair  or  the  like ;  a 
tangled  knot. 

■'  Such  laying  of  the  hair  In  tussocki  and  tufta."— 
Laiimer. 

3.  The  same  as  Tussock-grass  (q.v.). 

4.  The  same  as  Titssock-moth  (q.v.). 
tussock-grass,  s. 

liot.t  (t'c. :  Vactylis  ca^tosa(=  Festvca Jlahd- 
lata),  a  grass  forming  tufts  five  to  six  feet  high 
in  the  Falkland  Islands,  Tierra  del  Kuego,  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Cape  Horn,  &c.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Commerson  in  the  8traits 
of  Magellan  in  1767.  Its  appropriate  habitat 
is  the  sea-shore,  where  it  will  grow  even  on 
sand  dunes.  Either  as  green  fodder  or  as 
hay,  it  is  said  to  be  uniivalled  as  food  for 
cattle,  horses,  &c.  Pigs  and  other  animals 
grub  u])  the  sweet  roots,  which  tluy  eat 
eagerly.  It  forms  great  tuits,  remarkable  for 
their  size,  being  sumetimes  five  or  six  feet 
high,  while  the  long,  gracefully  curving  blades 
are  from  five  to  eight  feet  long  and  an  inch 
broad  at  base.  It  has  been  grown  with  success 
in  ihe  Orkney  Islands,  the  Hebrides,  and  other 
places  near  the  sea  wliere  there  is  a  peaty  soil. 
The  young  sbuots  are  boiled  and  eaten  ns 
asparagug.  The  inner  part  of  the  stem  above 
the  roi't  is  soft,  crisp,  and  has  the  flavor  of  a 
liazul  nut.  It  is  often  eaten  by  the  Falkland 
islanders.  It  is  in  danger  of  being  exter- 
minated,  from   the   avidity  with  which   it  is 


eaten  l>y  caitio  and  \ngf,  and  la  now  confloed 

to  local "patcluB  in  tho  shore  regions. 

tnssock-znoth.  b. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Dasychira,  belonging  to 
the  family  Lipai  idie.  The  antenme  are  crenu- 
lated  in  the  female ;  the  fore  logs  are  very 
hairy.  The  larva  is  very  beautiful,  with  tufta 
of  coloured  liair  down  the  back. 

tu8'-sdck-y,  a.  [Eixi^.  tussock :  -y.]  Aboand 
iug  in  ur  resembling  tus.socks  or  tufts. 

"  We  enitirjifd  on  tmctfl  of  tii$i<irki/  KTtiaa,  Inter- 
BpcrHuil  huru  luid  theru  in  itarkdiko  fuliluu  with 
clum|)a  of  trees. "—AiiVj/  Telegraph,  March  i),  1881. 

tus'-suck,  8.    [Tussock.] 

tus-sbre',  8.    [TussER.J 

tut,  infer/.  [From  the  sound;  cf.  Pr.  (?*«(  = 
tush,  tut.]  An  exclamation  denoting  impa- 
tience, rebuke,  or  contempt  ;  tush  !  pish  I 

"Tut,  thia  was  nothing  hut  an  MrvDiueuL" 

a/iakesp. :  2  Uvnry  )'/..  LL 

*  tut,  V.i.  [Tut,  xnterj.]  To  speak  contemp- 
tuously and  slightingly. 

"  TiUHnq  over  the  globe  or  the  B\xu."—LytUin:  Oas- 
tons,  bit.  viii.,  cb.  lii. 

•tut,  5.    [Etyni.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  imperial  crown  of  a  golden  globe, 
with  a  cross  on  it ;  a  mound.    {Bailey.) 

2.  A  hassock. 

■'  Paid  for  a  tut  for  him  that  drawea  the  bellowos  ol 
the  urgainea  to  Bit  \ipon."—C'hurchw'irJeris'Accoutit» 
of  Cheddle,  1637. 

*tu'-tage  (age  as  ig),  t,  [Lat.  tutna^ 
safe.]     Tutelage  (q.v,). 

*  tu'-ta-ment,  s.  [Lat.  tulamentum,  ftom 
tutus  =  safe.]    Protection,  guardianship. 

"  The  holy  croase  ia  the  true  tutamcnt." 

Ditpiet :  Holy  JtooUe,  pi  Ul 

tu-ta'-ni-a,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  whita 
alloy  for  tableware,  &c.  German  ;  copper,  1 ; 
tin,  48 ;  antimony,  4.  Spanish ;  steel,  1 ; 
tin,  24  ;  antimony,  2. 

tu'-tel-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Lat.  tittda  = 
protection,  from  (litus  =  .safe  ;  (ueor  =  to  pro- 
tect.] 

L  Guai-dianship,  protection.  (Applied  to 
the  person.) 

"  He  submitted  without  reluctance  to  the  tutehi-je 
of  a  council  of  war  nmuinated  by  the  lord-lieu  tenant." 
—Macauiay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  a  guardian  or 
protector  ;  care  or  protection  enjoyed, 

tu'-te-lar,  tu'-te-lar-y,  a.  [Lat.  lutelatiSj 
from  ffi(efa  =  guardianship,  tutelage  (q.v.); 
Fr.  tntdaire.'] 

1.  Guarding,  protecting ;  having  the  charge, 
care,  or  protection  of  a  person  or  thing ; 
guardian. 

•'  Where  wfxst  thou  then,  sweet  Charity  ?  where  then 
Thou  tutelary  friend  of  belpleas  men  ?" 

Cowper:  Charity,  Itii 

2.  Tending  to  guard  or  protect ;  protective. 

*  tu'-tele,  ^    [Lat.  tutela.\    Tutelage. 

"  He  was  to  liave  the  tutfle  aod  ward  of  his  oblldreHL" 

—lluw.-U  :  Letters,  i  2,  15. 

tu -ten-ag,  tu-ten-age,  •  tu-tan-age,  «. 

[Hind. J 

1.  A  white  alloy,  of  copper,  50  ;  nickel,  19 ; 
and  zinc,  31,  used  for  taiile-ware,  &c.  Ifc  le- 
sembles  Packfong,  Chinese  white  copper, 
albata,  and  German  silver.  The  alloy  has  Vftri- 
ous  names  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients ; 
a  small  quantity  of  lead  or  iron  ia  added  ia 
some  formulae. 

2.  Zinc  or  spelter. 

tu'-ti-br  ism  <ti  as  shi),  s.  [Kcclog.  Lat. 
tutiorismus,  from  txiiior,  cumpar.  of  Lat.  tutnA 
=  safe.] 

ChuTchHist.  &Tfmlooy:  Mitigated  Rigorism  3 
the  doctrine  which,  while  holding  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  is  always  the  safer  and  Itetter 
way,  allows  that  an  opinion  ol  the  highest 
intrinsic  probability  in  favour  of  liberty  may 
sometimes  be  followed.     [RioORrsM.] 

"The  nrguiiieula  n/ltluL-ed  by  Its  Mivocatci  naHy 
tend  to  TutKjrism."— Addis  A  A  mold :  Cuth.  IHct..  p.  eca. 

tu'-ti  6r-ist  (tl  as  Shi),  a.  &  a.    tEng.  tu- 

tioi\ism);  -iU.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  guided  by 
the  principles  of  Tutiorism  (q.v.). 

Bi  As  suhstanlive : 

Oiurch  Hist,  £  TJieoJogy:  A  theologian  OT 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench; 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -iiig« 
=  ytiiiTi.    H^ous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua*   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l* 
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confessor  who  adopts,  and  is  guided  by  the 
principles  of  Tutiorism. 

"  We  iiiiiy  aleo  diaiuias  the  opinion  of  the  Rigoriats 
or  TulwrUts."~Aiidu  i  Arnold  :  Cath.  DM.,  p.  602. 

t&t-m^^thed,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tote,  toot ;  A.S. 
Uitian  =  to  project,  and  Eng.  vio'utked.]  Having 
a  projecting  under  jaw. 


ttit'-no^e,  8.  [TuTMouTHED.]  A  snub  nose. 
(Frov.) 

tn'-tOT,  •  tu'-tour,  s.  [Fr.  tuteur,  from  Lat 
tutoremt  accus.  of  tutor  =  3.  guardian,  from 
tutus  —  safe,  for  tuitus,  pa.  par.  of  tueor  =  to 
look  after,  to  guard;  tip.  &  Port,  tutor;  Ital. 
tutore.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  guardian  ;  one  who  has  the  care  or 
Charge  of  a  person  or  thing. 

2.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  instructing 
another  in  various  branches  or  in  any  bianch 
of  learning  ;  a  teacher,  an  instructor  ;  espec, 
ft  private  instructor. 

"No  science  is  ao  speedily  learned  by  the  noblest 
geniua  without  a  tutor.' — H'urtj. 

3.  In  English  Universities,  one  of  a  body 
att;iclied  to  the  various  colleges  or  halls,  by 
whom,  assisted  by  lecturers,  the  education  of 
the  students  is  chiefly  conducted.  They  are 
selected  from  the  fellows,  and  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  discipline  of  the 
students. 

4.  In  American  Universities,  a  teacher  sub- 
ordinate to  a  fellow. 

IL  Septs  Law :  The  guardian  of  a  boy  or 
girl  in  pupilarity.  By  common  law  a  father 
is  tutor  to  his  children.  Failing  him,  there 
may  be  three  kinds  of  tutors  :  a  tutor-nomi- 
nate, a  tutor-at-law,  or  a  tutor-dative.  A 
tutor-nominate  is  one  nominated  in  a  testa- 
ment, &c.,  by  the  father  of  the  child  or 
children  to  be  placed  under  guardianship.  A 
fjather  may  nominate  any  number  of  tutors. 
A  tutor-at-law  is  one  who  acquires  his  right 
by  the  mere  disposition  of  law,  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  tutor-nominate,  or  where  .the 
tutor- nominate  is  dead,  or  cannot  act,  or  has 
not  accepted.  A  tutor-dative  is  one  named 
by  the  sovereign  on  the  failure  both  of  tutors- 
nominate  and  tutors-at-law. 

ta'-tor,  v.t.    [Tutor,  s.] 

*  1.  To  have  the  guardianship,  care,  or 
charge  of. 

2.  To  instruct,  to  teach. 

"  She  tutored  aome  in  Dtedalna's  art, 
And  promiaed  they  should  act  his  wild  goose  part." 
Cowper :  Anti-TTicti/phthora. 

3.  To  train,  to  discipline,  to  correct. 

*'Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  aubmiaaion."         Shakesp. :  Richard  II.  iv. 

•tu'- tor -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  tutor, 
s. ;  -age.]  The  office,  occupation,  or  authority 
of  a  tutor  or  guardian  ;  tutelage,  guardian- 
ship. 

"Children  care  notfor  the  company #f  their  parents 
or  tutors,  and  men  will  care  less  tor  theirs  who  would 
make  them  children  by  uaurpinga  ruloraire." — Govern- 
ment of  th^  Tongue. 

•  tu'- tor  -  ess,  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ess.]  A 
female  tutor  ;  an  instructress,  a  governess. 

"  Fidelia  shall  be  your  tutoress,"   Moore:  Foundling. 

tU-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  tutorius,  from  tutor  = 
a  guardian.]  Pertaining  to  or  exercised  by  a 
tutor  or  instructor. 

"  The  head  has  no  active  tutorial  deities." — PaU  Mali 
Qazette,  July  15.  18S4,  p.  3. 

•  tu'-tor-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ;  -ism.]  The 
office,  state,  or  duty  of  a  tutor  or  tutors ; 
tutorship. 

*tu'-tdr-ly,  a.  [Eng.  tutor^  s. ;  -hj.]  Per- 
taining to,  suiting,  or  like  a  tutor  ;  pedagogic. 

"The  Earl  .  .  .  was  not  a  little  tutorly  in  his 
Majesty's  affairs." — North  ;  Examen,  p.  463. 

tu'-tor-ship,  s.     [Eng.  tutor,  s.  ;  -s/iip.] 

1.  Guardianship,  charge,  care,  tutelage. 

"He  that  should  grant  a  tutorship,  restraining  his 
grant  to  aome  one  certitlne  thinge  or  cause,  should  doe 
but  U\v\y."— Booker  :  Ecclex.  Polity,  bk.  v..  §  80. 

2.  The  office  of  a  tutor  or  private  instructor ; 
the  office  of  a  college  tutor. 

•  tu'-tor-y,  *  tu-tor-ie,  s.  [Eng.  tutor,  s. ; 
-y.]    Tutorage,  instruction,  tutelage. 

"The  guardianship  or  tutorie  of  a  king  expired 
■ooner  than  of  another  priaate  penou."—BoHnshcd: 
Bitt.  Seolland  (an.  1S£4). 
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* tu'-tress,  * tu'-trix,  ».  [Eng.  tutor;  -ess; 
Fr.  tulrife,  from  Lat.  tutiicem,  accus.  of  tutrix 
=■  a  female  guardian.] 

1.  A  female  guardian. 

2.  A  female  instructor  ;  a  tutoress  ;  a  gover- 
ness.   (Lit.  £jig.) 

"  Rouen.  Geneva,  and  Plaa  have  l>een  tutretsesot  all 
I  know."— flt«fti«,  in  St.  James's  Oatette,  Feb.  9.  1886. 

tfit'-san,  s.  [Fr.  tou' 
tesiii/ie  =  all  heal, 
from  tout  (Lat.  tohis 
=  whole)  and  sain 
(Lat.  sanus)=sound.] 
Botany : 

1.  Park  leaves; 
Hypericum  Andros<E- 
mum  —  AndrosfEmum 
officinale.  The  stem, 
which  is  about  two 
feet  high,  is  shrubby, 
com  pressed ;  the 
leaves  large,  sessile,  ovate,  the  cymes  terminal 
with  large  flowers,  tlie  fruit  fleshy,  and  resem- 
bling a  berry,  especially  when  unripe.  Found 
in  hedges  and  shrubby  places,  especially  in 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  not  so 
common  in  England. 

2.  (/'?.):  The  Hypericaceae.    (Lindley.) 

"  The  healing  tutsan  then,  and  plaotane  for  a  sore." 
1/rayton  :  Poly-Olliion,  s.  13. 

tiit'-ta,  a.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  totus  =whoIe.] 
Music :  All,  the  whole  ;  tutta  forza,  {lie  full 
power  or  force ;  tutto  arco,  the  whole  length 
of  the  bow. 

tiit'-ti,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.] 
A-  As  substantive : 
Music: 

1.  A  direction  that  every  performer  is  to 
take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  passage  or 
movement.     (Opposed  to  solo  or  soli.) 

2.  In  a  concerto,  a  direction  for  the  orchestra 
to  play  while  the  solo  instrument  is  silent. 

B.  As  adj :  Applied  to  a  passage  in  which 
all  the  voices  or  instruments  are  employed  ; 
in  a  concerto,  used  of  a  passage  when  the 
solo  instrument  is  silent. 

Tut'-tle,  s.  [The  astronomer  who  discovered 
the  comet.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Tuttle's  comet,  s. 

Astron. :  A  comet,  the  orbit  of  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  August  meteors. 

tiit'-ty,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  The  flower  of  Pntnus  Cerastis,  (Cfiiejly 
in  Dorsetshire.) 

"  A  phial  of  rose-witer,  and  powder  of  tutty." — 
Tatler,  No.  266. 

*  2.  A  nosegay. 

"She  can  wreathes  and  tt(«y«make." 

J.  Campion,  in  English  Garner.  Hi.  288. 

t'fi.-whit'  tu'-TThod',  s.  [From  the  sound.] 
The  cry  of  the  owl, 

"  The  tiLwhiti  are  lulled  I  wot, 
Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternielit." 

Tennyson:  Tft*- 0;p/.  second  song, 

tut' -work,  s.     [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  second,  Eng.  work.] 
Mining:  Dead-work.     [Dead,  B.  IL] 

tiit'-wdrk-er,  s.     [Eng.  tutwork;  -er.] 

Mining :  (See  extract). 

'■  The  labour  underground  Is  performed  by  two 
classes  of  men,  the  tutworkers  and  tributers.  The 
former  are  those  who  execute  work  by  the  piece,  gene- 
rally calculated  by  the  fathom."— ComcW*  Technical 
Edueator.  iiL  54. 

tut' -work-man,  s.    [Eng.  tutwork;  num.] 
Mining:  A  tutworker  (q.v.). 

tu-yere'  (or  as  twe'-yare),  s.  [Fr.,  akin  to 
tuyau  =  a,  pipe;  cf.  Dut.  tuit ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tuda  ;  Dan.  tud  =a  pipe.] 

Metall. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  open- 
ing in  a  blast  furnace  to  admit  the  nozzle  of 
the  blast-pipe,  as  well  as  to  the  nozzle  itself, 
but  now  applied  to  the  blast-pipe.  A  tube 
liaving  a  conical  end,  with  its  appurtenances 
for  regidating  and  directing  a  current  of  air 
upon  the  metal  in  a  smelting  furnace  or  forge. 
The  tuyeres  of  the  Bessemer  couuertor  are 
perforated  blocks  of  fire-brick  set  in  the  floor 
of  the  retort,  and  affording  passage  for  the  air 
into  the  mass  of  liquid  metal  above.  [Water- 
tuyere.] 

*  tiiz,  s.  [Cf.  tussock.]  A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair, 
or  tlie  like.     (Dr^/den  :  Persius,  iv.  90.) 


*tuz-zi-muz'-zi-d,  ff.    [Cf.  tuz.]    Atu2;  ft 

tutt. 

"Another  commanded  to  remove  the  luzztmutzios  o( 
flowers  from  his  feete,  and  to  take  the  brunch  uf  life 
out  of  hie  hand."— rrewTMtMe  uf  the  Christian  Jietigiun. 
p.  391. 

*twa,  twae,  a.     [Two.]    (Scotch.) 

•■  K  ye  giiiik'.  ni  gang  too ;  for  between  the  twi  o'  o^ 
we'll  Ime  wiirk  enough.  '—.Scott:  Anfi>iuary,  cb.  vU, 

twa-lofted,  a.     Two-storied.    (Scoick.) 
twad'-dle,  *  twat'-tle.  "twa-tle,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A  variant  of  tattle  (q.v,).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  chatter  or  speak  unmean- 
ingly. 

"  Nogloazing  fable  I  tieattle." 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  .Eneid  U. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  talk  unmeaningly,  to. 
prate,  to  chatter. 

";VayneIye  toe  twattle." 

Stanj/burst :  Virgil ;  .£neid  Iv. 

twad'-dle,  *  twat'-tle,  s.     [Twaddle,  v.] 

1.  Unmeaning  talk,  silly  chatter,  nonsense. 

"  The  penny  cockney  bookseller,  pouring  endleM 
volumes  of  seutimental  twaddle." — Thackerary :  Eng- 
lish Uumourisls,  lect.  v. 

2.  A  twaddler. 


twad'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  tujaddl(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  twaddles;  one  who  prates  or  talks  in  a 
weak  or  silly  manner  on  commonplace  sub- 
jects. 

"  A    laugh    at   the   style   of    this    uugrammatical 
twaddler.'  —Dickens  :  Picktffick,  ch.  li. 

twad'-dling,  *  twat'-tling,  a.  &  s.  [Twad- 
dle, v.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Talking,  or  given  to  talliing,  in 
a  sdty  manner  ;  chattering  ;  prating. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  twaddles  ; 
empty,  silly  talk  ;  nonsense. 

"  Yuu   keep  such  a  twatfling  with    you    and    your 
boiUing."— Swift :  To  Dr.  Shei-idan. 

twain,  "twaine,  'tuayn,  *twei,  *t\veie, 
*  twei-en, '  tweighe,  *  tweine,  *  twey, 
*twey-en,  *tweyii,  *tweyne,  a.  &  s. 

[Prop,  masculine,  while  two  is  feminine  and 
neuter ;  but  this  distinction  was  early  dis- 
regarded. A.S.  twegen,  masc.  nom.  and  ace. ; 
twegra,  genit.  ;  twdm,  dat.  ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
to,  tvende ;  Goth,  twaim,  dat.  of  (wai^two; 
trvanSy  twos,  twa,  accus.  ;  Ger.  zween  —  two 
(masc);  O.  H.  Ger.  ^u-ene.]  [Two,  Twin.] 
A.  As  adj, :  Two  (now  used  only  in  poetry). 


B.  As  subst. :  A  pair,  a  couple. 

"  Twci/ne  in  a  bed  the  toon  shall  be  taken  and  tUa 
tother  leiW'—Wycliffe  :  Matthew  xxiv. 

%    In  twain  :  In  two,  asunder. 

"  When  old  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twum." 

Dryden  :  Virffit ;  Oeorgic  iv,  SOS. 

twain-cloud,  s. 

Mfteorol.  :    The    same  as  Cumulo-stratus 
(q.v.). 

twait,  twaite  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ichthy. :    Alosa  Jinta,      [Shad,  3,  Twaitb- 
8HAD,  Twaite.] 

twaite  (2),  s.  [TewAiTE  (1),  s.]  Wood  land 
grubbed  up  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

twal,  twall,  a.     [Twelve.]  Twelve.    (Scotch.) 
"  Yi'U  would  give  your  fair  bounds  and  barony  for 
a  square  yard  of  rock  that   would   be  dry  for  twal 
hours."— Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

twal'-pen-nie^,  s.  [Scotch  twal  =  twelve, 
and  Eng.  pennii^s.]  One  penny  sterling,  equiv- 
alent to  twelve  pence  of  ancient  Scottish  cur- 
rency.   (Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  iv.) 

twal'-pen-ny,  *  twal'-pen-nie,  a.  [Twal- 
pennies.]  Worth  twelve  pence  of  ancient 
Scotch  currency. 

twalpennie-worth,  s.    A  small  quan- 
tity, a  pcnnywortli.     {.'Scotch.) 

"  And  whiles  twilpennie-worth  o"  nappy 
fan  make  the  bodies  unco  happy." 

Burns:  Twa  Dogs. 

twang,  *  twangue,  v.i.  &  t.    [Of  imitative 
origin  ;  cf.  tang  (2),  s.J 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise ;  to 
make  the  ringing  sound  of  a  tense  string. 

"  To  show 
An  archer'a  art,  and  boasts  his  twinging  bow," 

Dryden:  Virgil  ;  .Eneid  v.  6S8. 

2.  To  be    uttered  with  a    sharp  or   nasal 
sound. 


6te,  nit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  enamel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  wou;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mote,  cuh,  ciire»  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    ».oe  =  e:  ey  =  a:  uu  =  kw. 
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3,  To  play  on  a  stringed  instriunent. 

"When  tbe  hurper  twanneth  ur  einguth  n  song,  fiU 
the  couiiwuiie  must  be  whist.  "—Holilu^ed :  Descrip- 
tion of  Ireland,  cb.  vilL 

4.  To  give  out  a  clear,  ringing  sound,  aa 
that  of  a  trumpet. 

*'  Hark  I  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge." 
Oiiioper :  Tatk,  Iv.  1. 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  sharp,  ringing 
noise,  as  by  palling  a  tense  string  and  sud- 
denly letting  it  go. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  sharp,  shrill,  or  nasal 
tone. 

"  A  thousand  names  are  tossed  Iiito  t)ie  crowd  : 
Some  whispered  softly,  and  some  Iwnug'd  nlnud." 
Cowper:  Charity,  518. 

•^  To  go  off  Uvanging :  To  go  well  or  hap- 
pily. 

"  Had  he  died, 
It  had  gone  off  ti»anghi'j." 

Massinger  .-  Komfin  Actor,  IL  X 

twang  (1),  5.  &  inter).    [Twanq,  u.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  of  a  string 
drawn  tense,  and  then  suddenly  let  go, 

"  The  ainew  forged  string 
Did  give  a  mighty  twang." 

Chapman :  Bomer ;  Iliad  iv. 

2.  A  sliarp  clear  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  or 
horn, 

■■  A  cheer  and  a  twang  of  the  hora."— Field,  Sept  25, 
1886, 

3.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice ;  a 
nasal  sound. 

"His  voice  was  something  different  from  the  human, 
having  a  little  twang  like  that  of  striiig-muaic.  "— 
Search  ■  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii, ,  pt,  ii.,  ch,  xxiii. 

B.  As  inter]. :  With  a  sharp,  quick  sound, 
as  that  made  by  a  bowstring. 

"There's  one,  the  beat  in  all  my  quiver. 
Twang  I  tbro'  his  very  henrtand  liver." 

Prior :  Mercury  £  Cupid. 

twS^g  (2),  s.  [Tano  (1),  s.]  After-taste ;  a 
disagreeable  flavour  left  in  the  mouth. 

"  Though  tbe  liquor  waa  not  at  all  impaired  thereby 
in  subHttuice  or  virtue,  it  might  get  some  twang  of 
the  vesseL"— A'earcft;  Light  of  Sature,  vol.  Ii.,  pU  ii., 
ch.  xxiiL 

•  tw^'-gle,  v.i.  &  t.   [A  frequent,  from  twang, 

V.  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intrans. :  To  twang. 

**  Sometimes  a  thoosaod  twangling  inatruments 
Will  bum  about  mine  eara." 

3?iakesp.  :  Tempest,  iil.  2. 

B,  Trans. :  To  twang. 

"The  young  Andrea  .  .  ,  twangles  hia  guitar."— 
Thackeray:  Shabby-Gent  eel  Story,  ch.  ii, 

tw&n'-gle,  s,  [TwANQLE,  v.]  A  twangling 
sound ;  a  twang. 

twd^'-gling,  o.  [TwANOLE,  v.]  Twanging, 
nuisy. 

*twahk,  s.    [TwANK,  v.]    A  twang. 

*twank,  v.t.  [A  word  imitative  of  a  sharper 
and  more  abrupt  sound  than  twang.}  To 
twang ;  to  cause  to  make  a  sharp  twanging 
sound. 

"  A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  disturb, 
lug  a  whole  street  with  twanking  of  a  brasa  kettle.  "— 
Additon, 

twa^'-kay,   s,      [Chin.  =  lit,  beacon  brook 
A  sort  of  green  tea, 

twa^.     [A  common  contraction  of  it  was.} 

*wa'-s6ine,  a.  &  s.    [Twosome.]    {Scotch.) 

*twat'-tle  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [Twaddle.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  much  and  sillily;  to 
prate,  to  twaddle. 

"The  apoatle  Paul  finds  fault  with  a  certain  sort  of 
women  who  were  prattlers,  which  would  go  from 
house  to  house,  ttoattling,  and  babbling  out  frothy 
speech  that  waa  good  for  nolhiog." — Whateley  :  He- 
demption  of  Time,  p.  15.     (IS34.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  talk  or  utter  idly. 

twat'-tle  (2).  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  pet, 
to  make  much  of.     {Frov.) 

*twat'-tle,  3,  [T WATTLE  (1),  V,]  Twaddle, 
nonsense. 

•  twat'-tler»  s.    [Eng. /u'am(€)  (l),  v.  ;  -er.]   A 

twaddler. 

•tway,  a.  &  s.    [Twain.] 

*fl  In  tway:  In  twain.  In  two.  asunder. 

"  It  clove  his  plumed  cieat  in  twau." 

Speiii^r:  F.  y.,  n.  tLS. 

tway-blade,  twy-blade«  s. 

Bot. :  Listera  ovatu,  a  Britisli  orchid,  about 


afoot  high,  having  two  ovate,  elliptic,  opposite 
leaves,  wlience  its  popular  name.  Flowers  dis- 
tant upon  the  spike,  yellowish  green.  Found  in 
the  north  of  Kngland,  &.C.,  in  woods  and  niojst 
pastures.  The  allied  L.  cordata,  with  steins 
three  to  Ave  inches  high,  and  a  few  very  small 
spiked  greenish-brown  nowi-rs,  is  called  the 
Lesser  Tway-blade.  It  occurs  on  mounUiin 
sides  and  on  heaths  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England. 

tway-conodt  a.  Having  two  cones  or 
peaks. 

"I  would  scale  the  twayconcd  Ben," 

BlacJcia :  Highlands  i  Iilandt,  p.  96. 

*tweag,  V.t.     [Tweak.  1 

"tweag,  "tweague,  s.  [Tweao,  v.]  Dis- 
tress, perplexity. 

"This  put  the  old  fellow  In  a  rare  tweague." — Ar- 
biUhn^it  :  Hist.  John  Bull,  pL  11. 

tweak*  'tweag,  "twlck,  ''twllEke,  v.t. 

[A.S.  twiccan,  ttviccian  (Svniner);  cogu.  with 
Low  Ger,  twikkea  =  to  tweak  ;  Ger,  zwirk'^n  = 
to  pinch,  to  nip ;  zwick  =  a  pinch.  Twitch,  v. 
is  a  softened  form.]  To  twitch  ;  to  pinch  and 
pull  with  a  sudden  jerk.  (Said  most  fre- 
quently of  the  nose.) 

"Quoth  he, 
Tweaking  hia  noae,  'yoa  are.  great  sir, 
A  self -deny  iug  conqueror.' " 

Butler:  liudibraa,  pt.  L,  c  8. 

tweak,  •  tweag,  s.    [Tweak,  v.] 
L  A  sliarp  pinch  or  pull ;  a  twitch. 

"  No  passion  so  weak,  but  gives  it  a  tweak." 

Swift :  Riddle  25. 

*2.  Distress,  trouble,  perplexity. 
*  3.  A  prostitute. 

"  Then 
Rushed  a  twetik  In  gesture  flaunting." 

lyrunken  Barnaby. 
•4.  A  whoremonger. 

tweed,  s.  &  a.  [Usually  derived  from  the 
name,  uf  the  river  which  falls  into  tlie  sea 
at  Berwick.  It  is  said,  however,  tiiat  suuie 
cloth  called  on  an  invtjice  tweels,  or  tweeled, 
that  is,  woveu  diagonally,  having  been  sent 
to  London,  the  word,  which  was  blotted  or 
imperfectly  written,  was  misread  Tweed,  and 
as  the  cloth  was  manufactured  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed,  and  the  designation  tweed  was 
consequently  an  appropriate  one,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  stand,  even  after  the  error  had  been 
detected.     {Weekly  Times,  Feb.  21,  1875,)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  light,  twilled  woollen  fabric  for 
men's  wear,  with  an  unfinished  surface.  Two 
colours  are  generally  combined  in  the  same 
yarn.  The  best  is  made  of  all  wool,  but  in 
inferior  kinds  shoddy  and  cotton  are  also  in- 
troduced. 

B,  .45  adj.  :  Made  of  the  cloth  so  called. 

*  twee' -die,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob. 
allied  to  twiddle  or  twtuidle  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  handle  lightly;  to  twiddle,  to  fiddle 
with. 

2.  To  wheedle,  to  cajole. 

"  A  fljiller  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  luaty 
young  fellowB,  whom  he  had  tweedled  into  the  service.  ' 
—.4  ddi&oiu 

twee'-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,]  A  sound, 
such  as  is  made  by  a  fiddle. 

twee-dle-dee',  s.  [Tweedle,  s,  Tweedle- 
dum.] 

twee-dle-dum',  s.  [Tweedle,  a,]  A  word 
used  only  in  the  plirase,  the  distinction  between 
tweedledum  and  tweedledei.  The  suggestion 
is  that  the  only  difference  between  th  j  two  is 
in  sound — a  distinction  without  a  ditference. 
The  expression  arose  in  the  eightei-nth  cen 
tury,  when  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
admirers  of  Bononcini  and  th<ise  of  Handel, 
as  to  tlie  respective  merits  of  tlmse  musicians. 
Among  the  first  were  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  most  of  the  nobility ;  among  the  latter 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot. 

"  Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  Uaudel's  but  a  ninny 
Othera  aver  that  tie  to  Handel 
la  scarcely  tit  to  h-iid  a  candle 
Strange  all  this  differuuce  ahuuld  be 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedJedce." 

J.  Byrom. 

t  tweeg,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful,] 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  popular  names  used  in 
America  for  the  large  salamander,  J/enoj'owia 
alleganieiisis.    [Menopoma.] 

tweel,  (',(.    [Twill.] 

twceled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Twilled.] 


'tween,  prep.  [Bee  def,]  A  contractioD  of 
bttween. 

tweer,  s.    [Tuveke.] 

*  tweei^e,  *  tweeze,  s.    [TwEEzcRa.]  A  case 

of  iiistrunient-s, 

*'  I  have  aetil  ynu  .  .  .  the  Preucli  lever  and  fiM«M* 
you  writ  f'ir.  "—IlowcU  :  Ltttert.  bit.  L,  lot.  17. 

■  tweez'-er,  s.     [Tweezers.] 

tweezer-case,  s.  A  case  for  holding  oi 
carrying  tweezers. 

"  Theto  herofs'  wits  are  ku|>t  in  pond'roua  vanes, 
And  beaux'  in  BUull-li.Ji,e8  and  twmar-caitt." 

Pope:  Hupe  <\f  tht  Lock,  v.  lit. 

tweez'-er^,  s.  pi.  (The  word  does  not  now 
occur  in  the  singular.  Atweeser,  or  tweezer,  w us 
an  instrument  contained  in  a  tweese  (q.v.). 
Tweezers  is  thus  for  tweeses,  a  double  plural 
from  twee,  from  O.  Fr.  estuy  (Fr.  Hut)  =  a  case 
of  instruments,  a  sheath,] 

L  A  delicate  kind  of  pincers  with  two 
fingers,  adai'ted  for  grasjiing  liairs.  Used 
among  almost  all  nations,  especially  among 
those  who  eradicate  the  beard. 

"  And  there  bought  me  a  pair  of  tweeters,  cost  me 
Uii."—Pepf/t  ■  Diary,  16G2. 

2.  A  surgeon's  case  of  instruments. 

*twel-fold,  a.  [Mid.  Bng.  twei=  two,  and 
fold.]    Twofold. 

'*  tweine.  *  twey,  a.  or  s.    [Twain.] 

twelfth,  "twelfte,  a,  &  s.      [A.S.  twelfla.} 

[TwEL\  E.] 

A.  Asadjective: 

1.  The  second  after  the  tenth  ;  the  ordinal 
of  twelve. 

"  He  found  Blisha  plowing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  be  with  the  twelfth. '— l  Sings  xlx.  19. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  twelve  equal 
parts  into  which  anything  is  or  may  be 
divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  of  twelve  equal  parts, 
into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  An  interval  of  twelve  diatonic  degrees, 
the  replicate  of  the  fifth, 

(2)  An  organ-stop  tuned  twelve  notes  above 
the  diapasons. 

t  twelfth-cake,  s.  A  large  cake  into  which 
a  bean,  ring,  or  other  article  was  introduced, 
prepared  for  Twelfth-niglit  festivals.  The 
cake,  being  cut  up,  whoever  got  the  piece 
containing  the  ring  or  beau  was  accepted  as 
king  for  the  occasion. 

t  twelfth-day,  twelfth-tide,  ».    The 

twelfth-day  after  Cliristmas-day  ;  the  festival 
of  the  Epiphany  (q.v.). 

t  twelfth-night,  s.  Theeveningoi 
Twelfth-day  (q.v,).  Many  social  rites  and 
ceremonies  have  long  been  connected  with 
tins  night. 

twelfth-tide,  5.    [Twelfth-day.] 

twelve,  *twelf,  'twolf;ft.  &  s.  [A.S,  twetft 
twdfe ;  eogn.  with  O.Fris,  twdef,  twili/,  twelfy 
tolef;  Dut.  twaalf;  Icel,  tolf;  Dan,  tolv ;  9w. 
tolf;  O.  H.  Ger.  zweli/;  Ger.  zwolf ;  Goth. 
tu'olif.  Prom  two  and  a  root  lif-=  lik;  Gr. 
BdKu(deka);  Lat.  decem=  ten  (q.v.),] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  sum  of  ten  and  two ;  twice 
six ;  a  dozen. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  which  consists  of  two  and 
ten  ;  a  dozen. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  twelve  units,  as 
12  or  xii. 

Tf  In  twelves : 

Print.  :  In  duodecimo. 

"  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-preased  twelves." 

Bynm  :  English  Bardt  A  Scotch  BevUnrerf 

(2)  T/w  twelve : 

Scri}>t. :  The  twelve  apo.stles. 

"  He  aat  down  with  the  twelve." —Matt.  XXvL  20. 

(3)  Twelve-day  writ: 

Law :  A  writ  issued  under  the  18  &  19  Vict., 
c.  67,  for  summary  procedure  on  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes.    (Wharton.) 

twelve-mo,  s.    [Duodecimo], 

twelve-  month,    *  twelf  -  monthe,  s. 

A  period  of  twelve  months  ;  a  year. 

"  But  thla  our  pun>(>«o  la  a  twflvem'inth  old," 

."ih'iJcegp.  :  Ktng  Henry  /I",,  i.  L 


hoil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  jo\^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  t» 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhon.   -^ious,  -tious,  -sioos  =  ahus.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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twelve-pence,  s.    A  sbilliug. 
twelve  penny,  a, 

1.  Lit:  Sold  for  a  shilling;  costing  or 
worth  a  shilling. 

"  I  would  wish  DO  other  roTpnge  from  ih\ti  rhyming 
JuiJge  i>f  the  ttceli<e-penny  gsllery."— Z>ryd«7>. 

*2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  auythiug  of  insignifi- 
cant value. 

•■  Trifles  and  ttoelve-pimni/  matters."— //ej/i»rt. 

twelve-score,  a.  Twelve  times  twenty; 
two  hundred  aud  forty.  Twelve-score  was  a 
couiiuon  length  for  a  shot  iu  archery,  and 
hence  a  measure  often  alluded  to;  the  word 
yards,  which  is  implied,  being  generally 
omitted. 

"  III  procure  this  fat  rogu«  a  charge  of  foot,  and  I 
know,  bis  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve^core."— 
Shakeap.  :  l  Benry  /!'.,  ii,  4. 

't'welve-tallles,  s.  pi.  The  name  given 
to  the  earliest  code  of  Roman  law  (^Lex  Duo- 
decim  Tahularwn),  made  by  the  decemvirs 
451-449  B.C.,  and  cuvering  ci^il,  criminal, 
and  relig:iou8  ofl'ences.  These  were  looked 
upon  aa  forming  the  basis  of  all  Roman  law, 
aud  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  school  boys  were 
required  to  commit  them  to  memory.  They 
were  principally  derived  from  early  Roman 
legislation.  They  left  many  of  the  older  laws 
iutiict.  and  these  reappear  in  Justinian's  code. 
Commentaries  were  from  time  to  time  added  to 
the  original  tables.     [Table,  «.] 

twelve-wired  bird  of  paradise,  s. 

Orniih. :  Seh'ttcides  alba,  from  New  Guinea. 
Its  gen  eral 
plumage  ap- 
pears at  tirst 
sight  to  be 
velvety  black, 
hut  on  closer 
examination  it 
is  found  that 
every  part  of  it 
glows  with  the 
most  exquisite 
metallic  tints 
— rich  bronze, 
intense  violet, 
and,  on  the 
edges  of  the 
hreast-feathers, 
brilliant  green. 
An  immense 
tuft  of  dense  plumes  of  a  fine  orange-bufl 
colour  springs  froui  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
six  of  these  on  each  side  terminate  in  a  black 
curk'd  shaft.     (IVallace.) 

•twenge,  v.t  [Twinoe,  v.]  To  press  lightly, 
to  tweak. 

*'  He  twengede  and  achok  hir  by  the  nose." 

Life  of  St.  Dunatan,  8L 

twen'-ti-etb,  a.  &  s.  [A.3.  twentigodha, 
twentogod'hn .  ]    [Twenty.  J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Next  in  order  after  the  nineteenth ;  the 
ordinal  of  twenty. 

2.  Being  or  constituting  one  of  twenty  parts 
Into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided. 

B.  A$  subst.  :  One  of  twenty  equal  parts 
Into  which  anything  is  or  may  be  divided ; 
the  quotient  of  one  divided  by  twenty. 

twen'-ty,  'tu-en-ti,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  twentlg, 
fioin  twegen=^  twain,  and  tig  =  ten;  cogn. 
■with  Dut.  twintig ;  Icel.  tuttugu;  Goth,  twai- 
tiyjus;  Ger.  zwanzig ;  0.  H.  Ger.  aueinzuc; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zweinzic] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Twice  ten  ;  as,  twenty  men. 

2.  Used  proverbially  for  an  indefinite 
number. 

"  TJoder  twentti  locks  kept  fast." 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  i  Adonit,  676, 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  of  twice  ten ;  a  score. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  ol 
twice  ten,  as  20  or  xx. 

twenty-fold,  a.    Twentytimesasraany. 

twenty-fours,  s. 

Print. :  A  slieet  adapted  to  be  folded  into 
24  leaves,  48  pages.  In  the  trade  it  is  gene- 
rally written  24uio. 

twi-bOl,    *twl-bil,    *twy-byl.  *twy- 

blU,   s.      [A,3.   twibille,  twibUl,  from  fioi  = 
double,  and  bill  =  a  bill.) 
1.  A  kind  of  double  axe:  a  mattock,  of 


TWELVE-WIRED  BIRD  OF 
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which  the  blade  has  one  end  like  an  axe,  the 
other  like  an  adze. 

"  She  leam'd  the  ohurlieh  aie   and  Iteubill  to  pre- 
pare." Uraytvn:  Poty-OUnon,  a.  18, 

2.  A  mortising- tool. 

3.  A  reaping-hook. 

*twi'-blUed,  a.    [Eng.  twiMll;  -ed.)    Armed 
with  a  tmbill  or  twibills. 

twi9e,  *  twies,  *  twyes,  adv.  [A.S.  twiges,  a 
genitive  from  twi  =  double.]    [Thrice,  Two.] 
1.  Two  times. 


2*  Doubly  ;  in  twofold  degree  or  quantity. 

"Thou  art  tvfiee  her  love." 

Shaketp. :  Loar,  li  4. 

twice-told,  a.  Related  or  told  twice  ; 
hence,  well-known. 

"  Life  is  as  tedious  ae  a  twice-told  tale." 

Shakesp.  :  King^ufin,  IIL  4. 

*  twlce-writhen,  s. 

Bot.  :  Polygonum  Bistorta.  [Bistort.]  The 
Englisii  name,  first  used  by  Turner,  was  sini)i!y 
a  translation  of  the  specific  one,  Bistorta. 
{Britten  £  Holland.) 

twi9li,  s.  &  V.    [Twitch.] 

twid'-dle,  "twi -die,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym. 
doubtful,  prob.  the  same  word  as  tweedle 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Tra}is. :  To  twirl  in  a  light  way ;  to 
touch  lightly  or  play  with ;  to  fiddle  with. 

"  Twiddling  their  thumbs  in  front  of  comfortable 
Grea."— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  13.  1686. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  play  with  a  tremulous  quivering 
motion. 

"  All  the  bugles  in  her  awful  head-dress  began  to 
twiddle  aud  quiver,"  —  Thankeray :  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxlf. 

2.  To  be  busy  about  trifles ;  to  quiddle. 
{Prov.) 

"What  unthi-yftnea  therela  !■  twgdli/ngi t"—Play 
of  Wit  A  Science,  p.  18. 

twler,  s.    [Ttn-ERE.] 

•twies,  *  twyes,  adv.    [Twice.) 

*  twi'-fal-low,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  (ufi=:  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  /allow  (q.v.).]  To  plough  a 
second  time,  as  fallow  land ;  to  prepare  it  for 
seed. 

*  twi' -fold,  a.  [A.S.  (u^eaW  =  twofold  (q.v.).] 
Twofold. 

twig,  *  tuyg,  *  twigge,  s.  [A.S.  twig :  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ticijg ;  Ger.  zweig,  from  tlie  A.S. 
base  iu!i- =  double,  because  orig.  applied  to 
the  fork  of  a  branch,  or  the  place  where  the 
stems  become  double.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  of  no 
definite  size  or  length  ;  a  branchlet. 

"  They  ,  .  .  love  life,  and  cling  to  it.  na  he 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig." 

Cowper :  Task,  i  484. 

2.  A  divining  rod.  (Usually  with  the  defi- 
nite article.) 

"  The  latest  revival  aroong  old  beliefs  1b  that  in  the 
divioiug  rod.  '  Our  liberal  aiie_pherdB  give  it  a  sboi  ter 
name,'  aud  so  do  our  conservative  peaaanU,  ciilliun  the 
"rod  of  Jacob'  the  '  twig"~~ComhUl  Magazine,  Jao. 
1883.  p.  93. 

^  (i)  To  hop  the  twig :  To  die.    (Slang.) 
"  He'd  make  you  hop  the  twig  in  a  guffaw."—/.  Wil- 
lon:  Noctei  Ambros.,  p.  1Z. 

(2)  To  work  the  twig:  To  use  the  divining 
rod. 

"  To  '  work  the  twig '  la  rural  English  for  the  craft  of 
Douaterawivel  in  the  Antiquary,  and  perhapa  Iroui 
this  comes  our  slang  expressiun  to  'twig,'  or  divine, 
tlie  liidden  nae&ning  of  another." — ComhM  Magazine, 
Jan.  168:3,  p.  S3. 

twig-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  Cladium  Marisciis.  So  named  from 
its  tough,  twiggy  branching  growth.  (Prior.) 
[Cladium.] 


twig-Withy,  s. 

Lot. :  The  Osier,  SaXix  vimlnalis.    (Britten  & 

Holland.) 

*  twig  (1),  *  twyg,  v.t.    [Twitch.]    To  pull, 

to  tug. 

"  Not  one  kynge  hath  bene  in  Euglande  sens  the 
conquest,  but  they  have  ttci/gged  bym  one  way  or 
other,  and  had  tbeyr  false  idyngea  at  him."— Baie; 
A/'ologie.  fol.  142. 

twig  (2),  V.t.  &  i.  [Irish  (ui^m  =  to  under- 
stand, to  discern  ;  Gael,  tuig  =  to  understand. 
(See  also  extract  under  Twio,  s.,  1]  (li).)] 


A.  TransiUve : 

1.  To  take  note  or  notice  of;  to  note,  to 
mark,  to  watch. 

■■  "They're  atunggin'  you,  sfr.'wliUuered  Mr.  Weller. 
'  Twii/ying  me,  Sum  1"  re)ilicd  Mr.  Pickwick;  'what 
do  yuu  mean  by  twiuging  me  1  Mr.  Weller  replied  by 
pointhig  with  hie  thumb  over  his  ehuulder :  ami  Mr. 
Pickwick,  ou  looking  up,  became  sensible  of  tb*) 
pleasing  fact,  that  all  the  four  clerks,  with  counte- 
naucea  expressive  of  the  utmost  amusement,  and  tlielr 
heads  thrust  over  the  wooden  acreeu,  were  nilnuttly 
inspecting  the  figure  and  general  apjieJirauce  of  tb© 
supposed  trifler  with  female  hearts,  aud  disturber  of 
female  happiness  "—Dickeiit  -.  Pickwick,  ah.  xx. 

2.  To  understand  the  motives  or  meaning 
of;  to  apprehend,  to  comprehend. 

B.  Intrans. :    To  understand,  to  compre- 
hend, to  see. 


%  Slang  in  all  its  senses. 

*  twig* -gen,  a.    [Eng.  twig,  s. ;  -en.} 

1.  .Made  of  twigs. 

'■others  take  and  lay  them  within  a  large  basket  01 
tu'iggen  )>anier.'  — />.  Holland  ■  Ptinie,  bk.  xvii,,  Ch.  X 

2.  Surrounded  or  euc^sed  in  twigs. 

"I  U  beat  the  knave  Inton  twiggen  bottle."' 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  li  & 

*  twig' -ger,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

1.  A  wencher. 

2.  A  good  breeder.  (Trsszt  :  Hmliandry; 
January.) 

twxg'-gy,  s.    [Eng.  twig,  8. ;  -y.] 

1.  of  or  pertiiining  to  a  twig  or  twi?;s  ;  being 
or  restiubling  a  twig ;  made  or  consisting  of 
twigs. 

"  To  support  the  banks  of  impetuous  rivers.  In  fine 
for  all  wiokea  and  twiggy  works."— Evelyn :  Sylva, 
ch.  xix. 

2.  Having  twigs  ;  full  of  or  abounding  with 
twigs. 

"  The  lowest  of  all  the  twiggy  trees." — Evelyn :  Sylva 

*  twxght   (gh  silent),  pret.  d  pa.  par.  of  v, 
[Twitch,  v.\ 

*  twight  (gh  silent),  v.t.    tXwiT.]    To  upbraid, 
to  l\\\t. 

"Evermore  she  did  him  sharpely  twighl," 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  V.  vi  IX 

*twig'-Some,  a.    (Eng.  twig,  s. ;  -some.]    Full 
of  or  abounding  in  twigs. 


twi'-light  (gh  silent),  *  twye-lyghte,  s.&a. 

[A.S.  Hift  =  double  (Icel.  tvi ;  Dut.  twee-;  Ger. 
zwie-),  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "doubtful" 
or  "  half,"  and  lig}U  ;  cf.  Ger.  zwidichX  =  twi- 
light ;  O.  Dut.  twcdicht,  twylicht.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"As  the  twitiglit  beiriuiieth,  yiu  shall  hAue  abOl4 
you  two  or  three  hmuiitd  fuxes,  which  make  a  mar 


(2)  A  dim,  faint  light  generally;  slight 
shade  or  gloom. 

"  Ash,  or  lime,  or  beech  distinctly  shine. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  ditfereut  Bbiidea," 
Cuwper:  Tusk.  L  a04, 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  dubious,  doubtful,  or  uncertain 
medium  through  which  anything  is  seen  or 
examined  ;  a  partial  revelation  or  disclosure. 

"  In  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  be  has 
afforded  ub  only  the  fwUighi  of  prob:Lbility,  bUiL;blo 
to  our  state  of  mediocrity.'— iocAe, 

II.  Astron. :  The  faint  diffused  light  which 
appf.tis  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  again  lor 
sunic  time  alter  sunset,  the  amount  and 
duration  of  the  light  varying  materially  ia 
different  latitudes  and  at  different  seas'ins. 
Popularly,  the  term  is  only  applied  to  tue 
evening  twilight,  the  morning  twihght  being 
called  dawn.  Twilight  is  produced  by  tiie 
ditfused  reflection  of  light  from  and  amon.ust 
the  atmosphere  after  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  h;ive  ceased  to  reach  the  earth.  When 
the  sun  descends  below  tlie  horizon,  its  rays 
pass  through  the  atmospheric  strata,  and 
some  of  them  are  redectt-d  towards  the  earth 
and  illuminate  its  surface.  At  lirst  tlie  light, 
fallin;;  on  the  lowest  and  densest  strata,  is 
reflected  in  great  abundance,  but  as  the  sun 
descends  to  a  greater  distance  below  the 
horizuii,  the  rays  fall  on  higher,  and  there- 
fore rarer,  atmospheric  strata.  Consequent- 
ly fewer  rays  undergo  reflectinn,  and  as  the 
number  of  reflected  rays  diminishes  as  the 
sun  descends,  tlie  sti-ength  of  the  twi]i;.'ht 
diminishes  in  the  same   proportion,    till  at 
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last  the  aolar  rays  fall  on  strata  so  rare  as 
to  be  iiicap;tlile  of  retlecting  light,  ami  the 
twili^'htacC'TiJiii^'ly  ilisappears.  In  tlu'  morn- 
ing tiie  change  from  dnrkness  to  li^ht  tiiki's 
place  ia  a  similar  uiauuer,  but  in  inverted 
order. 

In  the  twilight  phenomena  the  effect  of 
refraction  must  also  bo  taktn  into  cousidem- 
tittn.  The  refractive  power  upon  the  ra\8  <>{ 
light  possessed  by  the  atniospbero  haa  the 
eflect  of  bending  these  rays  fium  a  Btiaiyht 
intu  ;i  downward  curved  line,  so  Ihut  on  reach- 
ing the  eye  they  appear  to  ci'me  fnini  a  point 
in  the  sky  higher  than  their  true  source. 
The  result  is  that  the  sun  wheu  actually  upon 
the  horizon  appears  to  be  several  degrees 
abuve  it,  and  itd  last  rays  are  visible  to  ua 
when  it  is  actually  some  distauce  below  the 
horizon.  Rt-fraction  thus  increases  the  apparent 
length  of  the  day,  liastening  the  morning  and 
retarding  the  evening  twilight.  As  the  polar 
zones  are  approached  this  effect  ^nc^ea^e3,  until 
at  a  high  latitude  the  twilight  may  e.xteml 
throughout  the  night.  A  striking  feature  of 
twilight  is  its  rich  color  effects  on  the  pky  and 
the  clouds,  due  to  the"  dispersal  of  the  m"ie 
refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  the  preponder- 
BDce  of  red  and  yellow  beams  in  the  light  that 
reaches  the  eye. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1,  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated  ;  ob- 
■eore,  gloomy,  shaded. 

"  When  tlie  son  begftiB  to  fling 
Hta  flaring  be^iua.  me.  g>>ddess.  brinfC 
To  arched  walka  of  iwili-jhc  groves," 

MUton :  11  Pemeroto,  133. 

•  2.  Seen,  done,  or  appearing  in  the  twi- 
llglat. 

"Od  old  Lycseus,  orCjilene  hoar, 
Trip  no  more  in  twiUght  ranks, " 

Milt'jn :  A  rcades.  99. 

*  XL  Fig. :  Dim,  obscure ;  not  clear  or  plain. 

"PhUosophy  may  yield  aome  twilight  glimmerlDgs 
thereof."— Jarrow:  Sertnoiit,  vol.  UL,  aer.  45. 

•twi'-lit,  a.    [Twilight.]    Dimly  lighted. 

"  Tlie  raveni  ,  .  .  was  compact  of  many  chambers. 
ttcilic  tbri'Ui^h  remote  and  narrow  crevices  of  the 
clitfa."— J/.  Collins:  Two  Plunges  for  a  Pearl,  ch.  v. 

twill,  v.t.  [Low  Ger.  twilUn  —  to  make 
double,  to  fork  into  two  branches,  as  a  tree  ; 
tiinll,  twiUe,  ttvekl  =a  forked  branch,  any 
forked  thing.  From  the  base  twi-,  as  in  twin, 
twine,  twist,  &c.]  To  weave  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  a  kind  of  diagonal  ribbed  ap- 
pearance upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 

twiU  (1).  *  tweal,  *  tweel,  s.    [Twill,  v.] 

1.  A  diagonal  appearance  given  to  a  fabric 
by  causing  the  weft-threads  to  pass  over  one 
warp  thread,  and  tlien  under  two,  aud  so  on  ; 
instead  of  taking  the  warp-tlireads  in  reguhir 
succession,  one  down  and  one  up.  The  next 
weft  thread  takes  a  set  obli'tue  to  the  former, 
throwing  up  one  of  the  two  deposed  by  the 
preceding.  The  fabrics  thus  woven  are  very 
numerous — satin,  blanket,  merino,  bombazecn, 
kerseymere,  &c.  When  tiie  threads  cross eacli 
alternately,  in  regular  order,  it  is  called  plain 
weaving ;  but  in  twill,  the  same  thread  of 
weft  is  flushed,  or  separated  from  the  warj), 
while  passing  over  a  number  of  warp-threads, 
and  then  passes  under  a  warp-thread.  T\vills 
are  used  forthe  display  of  colour,  for  strength, 
variety,  thickness,  or  durability. 

2.  The  fabric  so  woven, 

twill  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Sw.  dial.  tmU  =  to  turn  round 
like  a  spindle,  to  become  entangled  as  thread  ; 
Norw.  tviila  =  to  twist  into  knots,  as  a  thread  ; 
t»illa  =  a  twist  or  knot  in  a  thread.]  A  reed, 
a  quill ;  a  .spool  to  wind  yard  on. 

twilled  (1),  a.  [Twill,  v.]  Woven  so  as  to 
present  a  kind  of  dijgnnal  ribbed  appearance 
on  the  surface  :  as,  twilled  cloth. 

**  twilled  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  word 
not  yet  satisfactorily  explained  ;  according  to 
Bome  =  hedged,  more  probably  =  covered  with 
reeds  or  sedges,     (Twill  (2),  s.] 

"  Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  tioiUfd  brimB, 
Which  apongy  April  at  thy  best  betrinta.'' 

Shakejip  :  Tem/icst,  Iv,  L 

tw[l'-l3^,  twil'-ly--dev-il,  s.  [Willow.]  A 
foriu  of  cotton-cleaner. 

twilt,  s.     [QtnLT.J    (Prop.  £ 'Jcotch.) 

twin,  *  twinne,  o.  &  s.  [A.S,  gttwinne^. 
twins;  cogn.  with  Icel.  tvianr,  tvennr  =  two 
and  two,  twin,  in  pairs;  (rit(HO=:to  twine, 
to  twist  together;  Dan.  tvilling ;  8w.  tvilling 


=  a  twin  ;  Lith.  dmni  ~  twins  ;  Ger.  nvill' 
ing  =  a  twin.  From  the  same  root  as  ttoo 
(q.v.).] 

A-  As  aOJective: 

I,  Or-linary  Langiiagt: 

1.  Double. 

"This  twtnne  •eollthe."  Ormulum.  8.7S9. 

2.  Applied  to  one  or  two  bom  at  a  birth: 
as,  a  tu'iti  brother  or  sister. 

#  3.  ViTy  much  resembling  something  else ; 
standhig  in  the  relation  of  a  twin  to  some- 
thing else. 

"  An  npple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 
Thau  tbrae  two  creaturta." 

Shakerp.  :  Tweiflh  A't'jAf,  t. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Growing  in  pairs  or  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  as  the  fruit  of  Galium. 

2.  Crystallog. :  A  term  applied  to  certain 
compound  crystals  in  which  two  indiviiluala 
are  so  united  that  one  appears  to  have  under- 
gone a  rotation  of  ISO^  around  a  common  axis 
which  is  called  the  twinninc-axis  (Ger.  zwil- 
lingsa,m),  and  which  is  either  perpendicular 
to  "the  same  face,  or  parallel  to  the  same  edge 
of  the  two  crystals. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  two  young  produced  at  a 
birth  by  an  animal  that  usually  only  bears  one 
at  a  time.  (Applied  to  the  young  of  beasts  a.s 
well  as  of  human  beings.) 

"  Oft  the  dam 
O'er  her  weak  twini  with  empty  udder  mouma." 
Dyer:  fleece,  L 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  or  thing  very  closely  re- 
sembling another ;  one  of  two  things  generally 
associated  together. 

IT  The  Twins:  The  constellation  and  sign 
Gemini  (q.v.). 

"  Twas  now  the  aea^on  when  the  glorious  sun 
HIa  heav'nly  progreaa  through  the  Twins  had  ruu," 
Pope  -■  Jajittary  A  May,  610. 

twin  binary  star,  s. 

Astmn.  :  A  star  resolvable  under  a  very 
powerful  telescope  into  two  stars,  each  of 
them  double :  e  Lyras  is  of  this  character. 
{punkin.) 

twin-boat,  s.  A  boat  or  deck  supported 
on  two  parallel  floating  bodies,  which  are 
placed  at  some  distance  asunder.  The  floats 
are  usually  long,  pointed  at  each  end,  ami 
circular  in  cross-section, 

twin-bom,  fi.     Bom  at  the  same  birth. 

"  0  hard  cuuditiua  I  twin-born  with  (trentneaa," 
^hii'^i-sp,  :  Henry  i'.,  iv.  L 

twin-brother,  s.  One  of  two  brothers 
born  at  the  same  birth,  or  the  boy  when  tlu; 
twins  are  of  different  sexes. 

"  Twin-brother  of  the  goddess  born  of  Jove," 

Cowper  :  On  the  Platonic  Idea. 

H  27ie  Great  Twin  Brethren:  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

"  These  be  the  Orent  Tioin  Brethren 
To  whom  the  Dorians  pray  " 

Macaulay  :  Battle  of  Lake  Rejillus.  xL 

twin  digltato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot. :  B id igita to- pinnate,  biconjugate-pin- 
nate  (q.v.). 

twin-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  the  genus 
Linnffia  (q,v,). 

twin-graptolites,  s.  pi. 

Zool, :  The  genus  Didymograpsus  (q.T-X 
twin-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  Jeffersoneia  bijihylla.  The  leaves,  which 
are  on  petioles,  are  binate(whence  the  specitic 
and  popular  nann^s);  the  scape  one  foot  high  ; 
the  flowers  solitary,  terminal,  white ;  the 
capsule  large,  coriaceous.  Found  in  fertile 
woods  in  the  United  States.  (Torrey.)  Called 
also  Rheumatism-root. 

twin-lilce,  a.    Closely  resembling  ;  being 

very  like. 

*  twin-likeness,  s.    Close  resemblance. 

twin  -  screws,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  screw- 
proiiellers  on  separate  shafts,  and  having 
right-handed  anil  left-handed  twists  respect- 
ively. Being  turned  in  contiary  directions  in 
driving  ahead,  each  counteracts  the  tendency 
of  the  other  to  produce  lateral  vibration. 

twin-sister,  s.  One  of  two  sisters  born 
at  the  same  birth,  or  the  girl  when  the  twins 
are  of  different  si-xes. 

twin  steam-engine,  s.  Another  name 
for  a  duplex  eut;ine  ;  one  in  which  two  engines, 


compl.'te  in  their  parts,  are  associated  in  a 
single  etfoi  t. 

twin-Steamer,  s.  The  same  as  Twin- 
boat  (ipv.). 

twin-valve,  s.  A  form  of  valve  attached 
to  the  dischargu  outlet  of  a  pump.  It  is  used 
for  making  a  double  connection,  one  with  the 
steam-boiler,  for  supplying  it  with  water,  and 
the  other  with  a  line  <>f  hose,  for  ase  in  case  of 
fire,  or  for  conducting  water  wherever  desired. 

•twin,  *tnynne,  " twlnne,  v.i.  &  t. 

[Twin,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  born  at  the  same  birth. 

"  We  were  aa  tteinn'd  liiinbji,  that  did  frisk  T  th'  AUl^ 
Aud  bitutt  tlie  one  ut  tti'  otlior." 

attaketp.  :  VTintar'i  TtU^.  L  %. 

2.  To  bring  forth  twins. 

"  Ewea,  yearly  by  twinning,  rich  masters  do  make. 
The  Iamb  of  auch  twlunura.  fur  breederx  k"  t»ko  : 
Fur  twiuiingH  be  twi((ycr».  iucrcAse  for  to  bring. 
Though  some  for  their  twigyiiit:,  peccavi  may  sing." 
Tutser:  tlutbamlry ;  January. 

3.  To  be  paired ;  to  be  suited  ;  to  be  like 
twins, 

"  Frieudif  now  fivat  sworn. 
Whose  doable  bosom  sccuib  to  wejir  one  himrt. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed.  whose  meal  and  exercise 
Are  still  together  :  who  ttrin  (a«  'twr- re)  in  love, 
Uustparable."  Shakesp. :  Coriolariut.  Iv.  4. 

^  Used  in  this  sense  of  the  twinning  of 
crystals.     (Twin,  s.,  11.,  2.] 

4.  To  separate,  to  depart,  to  part. 

'■  But  though  myself  be  gilty  in  that  elnne. 
Yet  can  I  mokcn  oth«r  folk  to  twiitne" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Vl.Sn^. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  part,  to  sepamte,  to  disjoin. 

"  The  Bothe  ia,  the  twinning  of  ub  twalne 
Wol  us  diaeaw." 

Chaucer  :  TroUu*  A  Crenida.  ir. 

2,  To  strip,  to  deprive,  to  rfb. 

"  Tmhis  Uiouie  a  poor,  doylt,  drukea  hiuh, 
0'  huuf  hla  daya."  Burns:  Scotch  Drink, 

twine,  V.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  twin  —  double  ;  hence^ 
a  doubled  thread,  a  twisted  thread,  twine; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  twijn  =  twine,  twist ;  tivijne/i 
=  to  twine  ;  Icel.  tvinni  =  twine,  tvinna  =.  to 
twine,  tvinnr=  twin  ;  Dan.  (yim/e  =  to  twine  ; 
Sw.  tvinna  =  to  twine,  tvinntrdd  =  twine- 
thread.] 

A.  lyaiisitive: 

1,  To  twist ;  to  fonn  by  twisting  of  threads 
or  fibres. 

"  Thou  ehalt  make  an  hanging  of  blue,  and  tine 
tivitied  linen,  wrought  with  needlework." — £xodu» 
XX  vi.  36, 

2,  To  wind  round,  to  encircle,  to  entwine,, 
to  siuTound. 

"  Let  me  twine  mine  anna  around  that  body." 

Shakesp. :  Coriotann4,  Iv.  I. 

3,  To  weave  or  form  by  interlacing  or  twist 
ing. 

"  Who  would  not  tteine  a  wreath  for  thee. 
Uuwiirthy  of  hia  own," 

Cvwpe}- :  To  Dr.  Darwin 

*  4.  To  mingle,  to  mix,  to  unite. 

"  Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  ajid  twine 
Their  aubtle  essence  with  tlie  soul  of  wine." 

Crashav. 

*  5.  To  turn  ;  to  direct  to  another  quarter. 

"  She  shrikes,  and  turinet  away  her  sdaignefull  e.ve* 
From  hia  aweet  face." 

Fairfax  :  Godfrey  ttf  Boulogne,  ir.,  128. 

B.  hUransitive : 

1.  To  unite  closely  by  twisting  or  winiling. 

2.  To  wind  round  ;  to  cling  by  encircling. 

"  Some  twine  about  her  thigh." 

:ihakesp. ,'  Venus  i  Ad4)nis,  893. 

*  3.  To  make  flexures  ;  to  wind,  to  bend,  to 
twist,  to  turn. 

uch  thev  hend  and  twins. 

Swf/t 

*  4.  To  turn  round,  to  whirl,  to  spin. 

"  As  she  aome  web  wrouglit,  or  her  spindles  fpine, 
8be  cherisbt  with  her  soug."        Cluipman.  (/'./iM 

5.  To  ascend  or  grow  up  in  convohaiuus 
about  a  support. 

••  A  ttciiiing  maM  of  tulies." 

Thomson .'  Spring.  CM. 

twine,  s.    [Twine,  v.\ 

*  1.  A  twist,  a  convolution,  a  turn. 

"  Not  Typhon  huge,  eliding  In  snaky  tieine  " 

Jlilton  :  Ode  on  the  A'ativUy,  224* 

2.  An  embrace ;  the  act  of  twining  round. 

"  Everlfuitin^  hate 
The  vine  to  Ivy  bears,  but  with  am  Tutu  tuHne 
Clasps  the  1*11  elm."  Phitipt. 

3.  A  strung  thread,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  smaller  threads  or  strands  twisted  to- 
gether, and  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for 
tying  parcels,  sewing  sails,  making  nets,  or 
the  like  ;  a  small  cord  or  string. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  $bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^ii.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  ="  zhun«   -cious.  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d$l. 
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twiner— twist 


•  4,  A  turning  round  with  rapidity. 

twine -cutter,  5.  A  blade  or  knife  on  a 
table,  stand,  or  counter,  to  cut  twine  when 
tj  in;^  packages. 

twlne-^ass,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  Cracca  or  T.  hirsiita.  (Britten  £ 
Eolland.) 

twlne-holder.  s.  A  box  or  case  to  hold 
a  ball  of  twine  on  a  counter. 

twinc-macblne,  s.  A  spinning-machine 
for  small  hempen  or  cotton  string. 

tTvine-reeler,  s.  A  kind  of  mule  or 
spinning-maubine  for  making  twine  or  twisting 
string. 

twin'-er,  s.  [Eng.  twin(e),  V.  ;  -er.)  A  plant 
which  twines  or  which  has  a  twining-stem 
(q.v.). 

"  Ita  atrial  rootlets  are  for  support  alone,  as  U  the 
case  with  all  climbers  that  are  not  tvnneri."—Bur- 
rmtffhs:  Pepuclon,  p.  235. 

twinge,  'twindge,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fries. 
thiringii,  tiriiuja,  (/u'ln^fi  =  to  Constrain  (pa.  t. 
twang,  twnng,  pa.  par.  twongen) ;  O.  Sax. 
thwingan;  Uan.  tvinge  =  to  force,  to  compel, 
to  constrain;  Sw.  tvinga;  Icel.  thvinga  =  to 
oppress;  Dut.  dwingen  =  to  constrain  {pa.  t. 
dwing,  pa.  par.  gedwongen) ;  Got.  ztoingen  {pa, 
t.  zwaiig,  pa.  par.  gezimingen),  zwdngen  =  to 
press  tightly,  to  constrain.] 

A.  Tra7isitive  : 

*  1,  To  pain,  to  afflict,  to  harass. 


2.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain ;  to 
torment  with  pricking  or  sharp  pains. 

"  Tufinff'd  with  pain,  he  pensive  aits, 
And  raves,  ami  prays,  and  aweara.  by  fits." 

Oas, :  Fablet.  81. 

*3.  To  pinch,  to  tweak,  to  poll. 

•'  But  when  a  man  is  past  his  sense. 
There's  uo  way  to  reduce  him  thence. 
But  ttcinffUtff  him  by  th'  ears  or  nose." 

Butler:  Budibriu.  pt.  iil,  o.  1. 

B.  Intrans,  :  To  have  a  sharp,  sudden,  local 
pain,  like  a  twitch  ;  to  suffer  a  sharp,  keen, 
shooting  pain  :  as.  One's  side  twinges. 

twinge,  s.     [Twinge,  v.] 

L  A  sharp,  sudden,  shooting  pain ;  a  dart- 
ing local  i-ain  of  momentary  duration:  a 
twitch. 

"  He  felt  a  pain  across  hia  breast, 
A  Sort  of  sudden  twinqe,  he  said." 

Moore :  The  Trial  qf  Sarah,  Ac. 

2.  A  pinch,  a  tweak. 

"  How  can  you  fawn  upon  a  maater  that  gives  you  bo 
many  blows  and  twingea  hy  the  e&r&t~—l'Eitra/ige. 

3.  A  pang,  as  of  remorse  or  sorrow. 

"[He]  at  length  perpetrates  without  one  internal 
twinge  .icts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer."— JToc 
aulay:  Bitt.  Enij.,  ell.  xviii, 

twin'-ing,  pt.  jwr.  or  a.    [Twine,  v.) 
twining-stem,  5. 

Bot. :  A  stem  having  the  property  of  as- 
cending by  means  of  spiral  convolutions 
around  a  supporting  body.  Some  twining 
plants  twist  from  left  to  right  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun's  course,  as  the  hop;  some 
from  right  to  left,  or  opposite  to  the  sun's 
course,  as  Convolulus  sepium.    (J^indley.) 

twin'-iug-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  twining;  'ly.l    In 
a  twining  manner ;  by  twining. 

*  twink  (1),  •  twlnU-en,  *  twink-ln,  v.i. 

[A  nasalized  form  of  A.S.  twiccan  =  to  twitch 
(q.v.),  tlie  meaning  thus  being  to  keep  on 
twitching  or  quivering,  hence,  to  twinkle.] 

1,  To  twinkle.     {Prompt.  Farv.) 

2.  To  wink. 

"  Whan  that  I  tiPinkin  upon  the 
Loke  for  to  be  goo." 

Coke'a  Tale  of  QameXyn. 

twink  (2),  V.t.  [Twinge.]  To  blame,  to 
abuse,  to  lind  fault  with. 

"  I  have  been  called  away  ten  times,  and  shall  be 
twinkid  if  I  do  not  leave  yoa."— £/«  Carter:  L<sttert, 

twink,  s.     (Twink,  v.]    A  twinkle,  a  wink. 

"The  chap  saw  in  a  twink  the  precious  greenhorn  he 
nad  to  deal  with-*— Z>a«y  Telegraph.  Dec.  26,  ItSS. 

•  twink-a'-tlon,  s.    [Twink,  2,  v.]    A  finding 
fault ;  blame. 

"  I  immediately  wrote  a  twinkation  to  Mr.  Richard- 
Kin  about  it.  '—Eliz.  Carter  :  Letters,  i,  248. 

twin'-kle,  •  twln-kel-en,  *twin-cle,  v.i. 
[A.S.  txL'inclian.]    (Twink,  r.] 


1.  To  wink  ; 
rapidly. 


to  open  and  shut  the  eyes 


Prov. 

2.  To  gleam,  to  sparkle.    (Said  of  the  eye.) 

"  His  eyeu  (teinketed  in  his  bed  aright, 
As  duu  the  sterrea  in  a  frosty  uigTit." 

Ch<iucer:  C.  T.  jProl.).  250. 

3.  To  sparkle ;  to  flash  at  intervals ;  to 
shine  with  a  broken,  tremulous  light:  to  scin- 
tillate. 

"  A  solitary  light  which  twinkled  through  the  dark- 
ness  guided  him  to  a  sm&Il  hovel.  "—J/acauiaw  .■  Bitt. 
Eng.,  chap.  xiii. 

4.  To  sparkle,  to  gleam. 

"The  green  blade  that  twinklet  in  the  sun." 

Cawper:  Tiuk.  vl,  251. 

twin'-kle,  *twln-Cle,  s.    [Twinkle,  v.] 

1.  A  wink  ;  a  quick  motion  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  gleam  or  sparkle  of  the  eye. 

"  He  had  a  roguish  twittkle  in  hJs  eye." 

ThoTnton :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  69. 

3.  The  time  or  duration  of  a  wink ;  a 
twinkling. 

■■Haat  not  slept  to-night?  would  not  (a  naughty 
nianllet  it  sleep  one  twinkle  t '  ~  Dryden  :  Troilu*  A 
Crestida.  ilL  2. 

4.  A  short,  tremulous  light ;  a  scintillation. 

•twin'-kler,  s.  [Eng.  twinkUe).  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  twinkles  or  winks ; 
an  eye.    (Colloq.). 

"  Following  me  up  and  down  with  those  twinklera 
of  yours," — 3farryat :  Snarleyyow.  ch-  vii. 

twin'-kUng,  *  twinc-kling.  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.     [Twinkle,  v.] 

A,  &  "Bt  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
twinkles ;  a  wink. 

•'  Much  twinkling  or  inordinate  palpitation  of  the 
eyes.  ~P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  xxxiL,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  time  taken  up  in  winking  the  eye  ; 
a  moment,  an  instixnt. 

"And  so  in  the  very  tmTicklina  of  an  eye,  both 
ship  and  men  were  all  cast  away.  — FacWuu( ;  Vou- 
agei,  I.  612.  ' 

IT  Either  absolutely,  or  followed,  as  in  the 
example,  by  of  an  eye. 

*  twin'-ling,  5.  [A  dimin.  from  twin,  a.  (q.v.).] 

A  twin  lamb. 

"  Twiniingi  be  twiggers  increase  for  to  bring." 

Tuuer :  Busbandr;/;  January. 

*twii:^e,  v.t.  &i.    [Twin,  v-.\ 

*  twinned,  a.    [Twin,  a.] 

1.  Produced  at  one  birth ;  twin. 

2,  Like  as  twins. 

"  The  twinned  stones  upon  the  numbered  beach." 
ShakeMp.:  Cyinbeihie.  L  1 

*twin'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  twin,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  produces  twins.  (See  extract  under 
Twin,  v.,  A.  2.) 

*  twin'-ning,  pr.  par.,  or  a.    [Twin,  v.\ 

twinning-axis.  3.    [Twin,  II.  2.] 

twinning-machine.  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  two  combs  (twins;  from  the  single 
piece. 


twinning-saw,  s. 

the  teeth  of  combs. 


A  saw  for  cutting 


twin'-ter,  s. 

winters  old. 


[A.S.  twiwintre.]    A  beast  two 
{Prov.) 


*twire  (1),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  prob.  al- 
lied to  twitter  {(^.\.).^  To  chirp,  as  a  bird;  to 
sing,  to  twitter. 

■'  Thilke  blrde  .  .  .  twirethe  [silvas  dulci  voce  su. 
enrrat]  desiring  the  woode  with  her  Bwet«  voise."— 
Chaucer:  Boeciu*.  bk.  iii. 

*  twire  (2),  V.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Prov. 
Ger.  zwieren,  siuiren  =  to  glance  sideways,  to 
take  a  stolen  glance,] 

1.  To  twinkle,  to  glance,  to  gleam. 
"When  sparkling  stars  twire  not.  thou  gild'at  the 

even."  Bhakeap. :  Sonnet  2S, 

2.  To  look  slily  askance  ;  to  wink,  to  leer, 
to  simper. 

■'  I  9.-VW  the  wench  that  twired  and  twinkled  at  thee.' 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Women  PUaaed,  Iv.  L 

•twiire  (3),  v.t.  [A.S.  thweran=.to  agitate, 
to  turn,]    To  twirl,  to  curl. 

"  No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  hie  sweetheart 
coming  but  be  twireahU  beard,  4c."— Burton.-  Anat. 
of  Melancholy,  p.  30. 

*  twire.  s.    [Twire  (3),  v.]    A  twisted  thread 

or  filament. 


*twuie'-pipe,  s.  (Eng.  twire{\),  v.,  and  pipcl 
A  vagrant  musician. 

"  Ye  are  an  ass.  a  twirepipe,' 
Beaum.  *  piei. :  Montieur  Thomaa,  Iii  L 

twirl,  *turl,  v.t.  &i.  [A  frequent,  from 
twire  (3),  V.  ;  cf.  A.S,  thvnHl  =  the  handle  of 
a  churn  ;  Dut.  dwarlea  =  to  whirl ;  M.H.Ger. 
dweren;  O.H.Ger.  dweran.  tweran=  to  turn 
round  swiftly,  to  whirl.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  move  or  turn  round  rapidly  ; 
to  cause  to  rotate  with  rapidity,  especially 
with  the  fingers  ;  to  whirl  round. 

"If  a  man  in  private  chambers  tunrla  his  band- 
BtringB  or  plays  with  a  rush  to  pleiise  himself,  tia 
well  enough,"'— Se^ii^Ti  .■  Table  Talk;  P„etry. 

B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To   revolve    or   rotate    rapidly;    to    be 
whirled  round, 
*  2.  To  twist,  to  twine. 

"  Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tall  he  fliugs.' 

Addiaon:  Uvid;  Metamorphoaei  Ir, 

twirl,  s.     [Twirl,  v.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  twirled  ;  a  rapid,  cir* 
cular  motion  ;  quick  rotation. 

2.  A  twist,  a  convolution. 


I  a  ball ;  spec, 


twirr-er,  «.     One  who  twirls,  a 
a  pitcher  in  a  baseball  game. 

twls-car,  8.    [TusKAR.] 

twist,  'twiste.  *twyst,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
twist  =  a  rope  ;  from  twi  =  double  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  twisten  =  to  quarrel,  from  twist  = 
a  quarrel;  Dan.  tvist^  =  to  strive;  tvist  = 
strife,  a  twist ;  Sw,  tvista  =  to  strive  ;  tvist  = 
strife  ;  Ger.  zwist=  a  twist,  discord  ;  zwistig 
=  discordant ;  IceL  tvisti  =  the  two  or  deuce 
in  card-playing.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  by  winding  one  thread,  filament, 
strand,  fibre,  or  other  flexible  substance 
round  another;  to  form  by  convolution,  or 
winding  separate  things  round  each  other; 
to  twine. 

"  The  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twiated  from  her  wumb 
WIU  strangle  thee."  Shuketp.  :  King  John,  iv.  S. 

2.  To  form  into  a  thread  from  many  fine 
filaments :  as.  To  twist  wool  or  cotton. 

3.  To  contort,  to  writhe,  to  crook  spirally, 
to  convolve. 

"  Either  double  it  into  a  pyramidical,  or  twUt  It 
Into  a  serpentine  forai."~Pope. 

4.  To  interlace,  to  twine. 

"  And  these  meet  one  with  ftLother  in  the  9pao« 
between,  and  are  inteilaced,  twisted,  and  tied  to- 
gether."—/■.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xvii..  ch.  xxali. 

5.  To  wreathe,  to  wind,  to  encircle,  to  en- 
twine. 

"There  are  pillars  of  smoke  twitted  about  with 
wreaths  of  flame."— Burnet  .■  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*  6.  To  fabricate,  to  weave,  to  compose,  to 
make  up. 

"  Began 'at  to  twist  so  fine  a  story." 

Shakeap.  :  Much  Ado,  I.  L  J 

*  7.  To  Wind  in ;  to  enter  by  winding ;  to 
insinuate. 

"  When  avarice  twisU  itself,  not  only  with  the  prac- 
tice of  men,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church  ;  when 
eccteaiaaticks  dispute  for  money,  the  mischief  seemi 
UXaL"— Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  pervert ;  to  turn  from  the  right  or 
true  form  or  meaning  :  as,  To  twist  words.  To 
twist  a  passage. 

9.  To  cause  to  turn  from  a  straight  linos 
as,  To  tvAst  a  ball  in  cricket. 

*  10.  To  harass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 

"The  rage 
Which  that  his  herte  twist,  and  fast  threat."     . 
Chaucer:  TroUut  dt  Cretaida,  It. 

B,  Intransitive  ; 

1.  To  be  contorted  or  united  by  winding 
round  each  other ;  to  be  or  become  twisted^ 

"  Too  well  he  knows  the  twisting  strings 
Of  anient  hearts  combined." 

Tounij:  designation. 

2.  To  move  with  a  rotatory  motion,  or  in  a 
curved  line. 


"The  ball  comes  skimming  and  twtstin 
Bughea  :  Tom  Brown's  School-dayt,  pt  ii..  c 


along. " 


^  To  twist  round  one's  finger :  To  have  com- 
pletely under  one's  influence,  power,  or  con- 
trol ;  to  make  submissive  to  one's  wilL 

twist,  s.     [Twist,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Tlie  act  of  twisting  ;   a  convolution,  a 
contortion,  a  flexure,  a  bending. 

"  And  as  about  a  tree  with  many  a  ttPtst 
Bitrent  and  writhe  the  swete  wodebiude. 
Can  eche  of  hem  in  .iimes  other  wmde. " 

Chaw:er:  l>oUus  A  Cressida,  bk    Ul. 


fete,  fat.  tare,  amidst,  whit,  faU.  father:   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
er,  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  qjiite.  cur.  rule.  ItU;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e:  ©y  =  a;  w  =  kw. 


twiste— two 
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2.  fanner  of  twisting ;  the  form  given  by 
twisting. 

"Jaek  shrunk  &t  first  sight  of  it;  h«  fouud  fault 
with  the  leu^'tli,  the  thickues*.  and  the  twist."— Ar* 
tlUh'tot:  Hist,  Jihn  SuU. 

3.  That  whiih  is  formed  by  twisting  :  as— 

(1)  A  cord,  thread,  or  the  like  formed  by 
twisting  or  winding  separate  tilings  rouud 
eftch  other. 

"  Breakiiig  his  oath  like  a  twist  of  rutten  silk." 
ahaJieip.  :  Coriolamis,  v.  6. 

(2)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn  of  many  varieties. 

(3)  A  closely-twisted  strong  sewing  silk, 
used  by  saddlers,  tailors,  &c. 

(4)  A  kind  of  manufactured  tobacco,  rolled 
or  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  thick  cord. 

(5)  A  small  roll  of  twisted  dough  baked. 

•  4.  A  branch,  a  twig. 

"  Nor  twitt,  nor  twig  cut  from  that  sacred  spring." 
Fair/ax. 

•  5.  The  fourchure. 

"A  nmn  of  common  height  might  easilie  go  mder 
his  twisf  without  stooping. "—floZi»«/icii ;  Detcript.  of 
Briiaine,  ch.  v. 

6.  A  drink  made  of  brandy  and  gin.  (Slang.) 

•  7.  Capacity  for  swallowing  ;  appetite. 
8.  A  sharp  pang  ;  a  twinge, 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  wind  of  the  bed-joint  of  each 
course  of  vooasoirs  in  a  skew  arch. 

2.  Baseball  d-  Cruket :  A  turn  given  by  the 
pitcher  or  bowler  to  the  ball  in  delivering  it, 
causing  it  to  be  deflected  or  to  break  away  from 
a  6traight  line. 

"  The  flrst  ball  of  the  over  Jack  steps  out  and  meets, 
awlriing  with  ail  his  force.  If  he  had  only  allowed 
for  the  twUtI  but  he  haaa't."~Etighei  :  Tom  Brown  » 
School-days,  pL  IL,  ch.  viii. 

3.  Guns  £  Ordn. :  The  spiral  in  the  bore  of 
a  rifled  gun.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  ^  twist,  &c., 
as  it  completes  that  much,  more  ur  less,  of  a 
revolution  in  the  length  of  the  barrel. 

4.  Sniall-amis :  A  mode  of  construction  of 
gun-barrels  in  which  the  iron,  in  the  form  of 
a  ribbon,  is  heated  and  coiled  spirally  around 
a  mandrel. 

5.  Weav. :  The  warp-thread  of  the  web. 
H  Twists  of  the  bowels : 

Pathol. :  The  accidental  twisting  of  some 
portion  of  the  intestines,  generally  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum. 

twist-driU,  5. 

Metal-work.  :  A  drill  having  a  twisted  body 
like  that  of  an  auger. 

•  twiste,  v.t.    [Twist,  v.\    To  twitch ;  to  pull 
hard.    {Chaucei:) 

twist' -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Twist,  r.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Torsive  ;  .spirally  contorted.  The 
same  as  contoi-ted,  except  that  there  is  no 
obliquity  in  the  form  or  insertion  of  the 
pieces,  as  in  the  petals  of  Oxalis. 

twisted-bit,  s. 

1.  Mtniegc:  A  bit  having  a  mouthpiece  made 
with  square  sides  and  afterwards  twisted. 

2.  Carp. :  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted  to 
be  used  in  a  brace.  It  is  a  form  of  flat  bar 
twisted  into  a  spiral  form  and  provided  at 
the  ends  with  a  cutter  and  routing-table. 

twisted-mouth,  s.    [Twisted-bit,  1.] 

twisted-stalk,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Streptopus. 

twisted-surface,  s.  [Warped-sueface.] 

twist'-er,  s.     [Eng.  tivist,  V. ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordiiuzry  Language  : 

1,  One  who  twists  ;  specif.,  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  twist  or  join  the  thveads  of  one 
warp  to  those  of  another  in  weaviog. 

2,  A  reel  used  in  twisting  yams  or  threads. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Carp.  :  A  girder. 

2.  Baseball  d:  Cricket :  A  ball  delivered  with 
a  twist. 

3.  Manege :  The  inner  part  of  the  thigh ; 
the  proper  place  to  rest  Ei|K>&  when  on  horse- 
back. 

twist'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Tff',""ST,  v.] 

twisting-crook,  s.  Ah  aigricultural  im- 
plement used  fur  twisting  straw  ropes ;  a 
throw-crook. 


twisting -machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
twisting  and  laying  rope  and  cordage. 

twisting-mill,  s.    A  thread-frame  (q.v.). 

twist -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  twisting;  -ly.]  In 
a  twisting  manner  ;  with  a  twist ;  by  twisting 
or  being  twisted. 

twist'-;^,  a.  [Eng.  twist ;  -y.]  Somewhat 
twisted,  curved,  or  crooked;  meandering. 

"The  foi  made  his  stralebt  point,  though  by  de- 
vious and  twisty  courses,"— /feW,  Nov,  36,  1887. 

twit,  *  tWight,  •  twhyte,  v.t.  [For  atwite, 
from  A.S.  (Btu>iUin  =  to  twit,  to  reproiurh, 
from  mt  =■  at,  and  witan  =  to  blame.]  To  vtx 
or  annoy  by  bringing  to  remembrance  a  fault, 
imperfection,  or  the  like  ;  to  taunt,  to  re- 
proach, to  upbraid. 

"Those  who  held  this  language  were  twitted  with 
their  inconsistency.'"— J/dCttufa^.'  flirt.  Eng.,  ch.  jtix. 

twit9h,  "twicoh-en,  "twikk-yn,  'twych- 

yn,    v.t.  i,    i.     [A  weakened    form   of  tu^eak 
(q-v.).] 

A.  Trails. :  To  pull  with  a  sudden  or  sharp 
jerk  ;  to  pluck  with  a  short,  sharp  motion ; 
to  snatch. 

"  At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mautle  blue : 
To  morrow  to  Iresh  woods,  and  pastures  new." 
MUton:  Lycidas,  litf. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  suddenly  contracted,  as 
a  muscle  ;  to  be  affected  with  a  spasm. 

twitch  (1),  s.     [Twitch,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  pull  with  a  jerk  ;  a  sharp,  sudden  pull. 

"  So  orakt  their  backe  bones  wriucht 
With  horrid  twitches.' 

Chapuian  :  Homer ;  Hind  xxlil. 

2.  A  short,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
fibres  or  muscles. 

"(Other  muscles]  ...  by  their  contractile  twitch 
fetch  back  the  fdre  arm  into  a  straight  line." — Foley: 
Ifat.  Theol.,  ch,  ix. 

3.  A  noose  attached  to  a  stock  or  handle 
and  twisted  around  the  upper  lip  of  a  horse, 
30  as  to  bring  him  under  command  when 
shoeing. 

IL  Mining:  A  place  where  a  vein  becomes 
very  narrow. 

twitch-up,  s.  A  trap  for  birds,  consist- 
ing of  a  string  with  a  slip  noose  at  the  end, 
hanging  from  a  bent  branch  or  twig, 

'*[Ue]  bending  down  a  neighbouring  hickory  sap- 
ling, Bets  a  twitch-up.  with  a  slip-noose  at  the  end, 
made  of  a  string  pulled  out  of  one  of  hia  ciipaciouB 
pucketa.  The  turitch-up  being  well  watched,  is  sure 
to  catch  the  bird  or  drive  It  away," — Scribner's  Maga- 
zine^ Aug.,  1887.  p.  120. 

twit9h  (2),  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  quitch  (q.v.).J 
The  same  as  Twitch-grass  (q.v,). 

"  I  suppose  the  greatest  enemies  of  wheat  are  twitch 
and  black  graas.  tne  latter  on  heavy  land  especially." 
~tieUl.  Jan.  23.  1886. 

twitch-grass,  s. 

Botany,  <£■(,'.  ; 

(1)  Triticum  repens.  [Couch-grass,  Quitch- 
grass,  Tbiticum.] 

(2)  Agrustis  vulgaris,  a  British  grass,  com- 
mon oil  meadows,  pastures,  and  banks.  It  is 
from. six  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with 
purplish  panicles  of  flowers. 

twit9h'-er,  s.    [Eng.  twitch,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  twitches. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  clinching  hog- 
rings.     {Tusser  :  Husbandrie,  p.  38.) 

twit9h'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,&  s.     [Twitch,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  A  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  fibres  or  muscles  ;  a  twitch. 

"A  tTOubleeome  twilching  in  his  aiuoclaa." — Search: 
Light  qf  Nature,  voL  L,  pt.  11.,  ch.  xxxili. 

twite,  -■!.    [See  extract,] 

Ornith.  :  Linota  flavirostris  (or  montium) : 
[Mountain-linnet], 

"  Our  birdcatcher*  immediately  recognize  iU  prea- 
ence  among  a  flock  of  its  congeners  by  its  shriller 
cali-note.  the  sound  of  which  is  considered  to  reaeuilile 
that  of  the  word  *  twite,'  whence  the  iinme  by  which  it 
is  so  generally  kuuwu."— Farretl :  British  Bird*  (ed. 
4th).  ii.  IGi 

tvpit'-ter,  'twit-er,  *twltro,  v.i.  k  t.  [A 
freq,  from  a  base  twit,  and  so  =  to  keep  on 
saying  twit :  twit  is  a  weakened  form  of  twat, 
which  ajuiears  in  twatth,  the  older  form  of 
twaddle  (q.v.);  cf.  Ger.  zwitschemr=tn  twitter; 
Dut.  kweiter*^*, ;  Dan.  quiddre ;  Sw.  gvittra  = 
to  chirp,  to  twitt*-r,] 


A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  a  succession  of  short,  tremuloaSy 

intermitted  notes  ;  to  chirp. 

"  The  swallow  tvitttrinff  on  the  Btnw-built  shed." 
(iray     Elegy. 

*  2.  To  have  a  tremxilous  motion  of  the 
nerves  ;  to  be  agitated. 

•  3.  To  make  the  sound  of  a  half-suppressed 
laugh  ;  to  titter. 

"  How  the  fool  bridles  I    How  she  tvritter$  at  him." 
Beaum.  *  Flat. :  PUgrim,  111.  S. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  utter  in  tremulous,  inter- 
mitted notes. 

"  The  linnet  twittered  out  his  parting  song." 

Cowper :  Anli-rhelyphthara. 

twit-ter  (1),  s.  [Eng.  twit;  -tr.]  One  who 
twits,  taunts,  or  upbraids, 

twif-ter  (2),  s.    [Twittee,  v.] 

1,  A  small,  intermitted,  tremulous  noise  or 
series  of  chirpings,  as  the  sound  made  by  a 
swallow. 

2.  A  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves  ;  slight 
nervous  excitement  or  agitation ;  tremuluu^ 
ness, 

"  Cut  whole  gianta  into  fritters. 
To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters." 

Butler     Iludibras,  ill.  1. 

*  3.  A  titter  ;  a  sound  as  of  half-sippressed 
laughter, 

twitter -bit,  s.  The  bottom  of  the 
countersink  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
screw,  uniting  the  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors, 

•  twltter-boned,  a.  Shaking  or  slmky 
in  the  hmbs. 

■■  His  horse  waa  either  clapp'd,  or  Bprain'd,  or  greazed, 
or  he  was  iwittcr-boiied  or  broken- winded." — :iteme: 
Tristram  Shandy.  I,  as, 

•  twitter-light,  s.     Twilight  (q.v.). 

"Come  not  till  twitter-light."  Middleton. 

*twit-ter-a'-tion,  s.  [Twitter,  a.]  Aquiver, 
a  shaking. 

"  When  they  struck  up  our  blood-Btlrrin'  national 
air,  it  made  me  feel  all  over  in  a  twitteration  ae  if  I 
was  on  wires  a'most.  considerable  martial. "—//uZl- 
burton  :  The  Clockmaker,  p.  378, 

twit'-ter-ing,  s.    [Twitter,  v,] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
twitters;  a  sharp,  intermitted,  chirping noiss; 
a  chirp. 

"To  learn  the  ttoittering  of  a  meaner  bird." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  44i. 

*  2.  Slight  nervous  excitement;  agit^ition, 
arising  from  suspense,  desire,  or  the  like. 

"  A  widow,  which  had  a  twittering  towards  a  second 
husband,  took  a  gossiping  companion  to  manage  th* 
job," — L' Est  range. 

twit'-ting,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Twit,] 

tTvit'-ting-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  twitting;  -ly.)  Id 
a  twitting  manner. 

"He  tmttingtv  upbraided  them  therewith."— Cawi- 
den:  Hist,  of  Elizabeth  (an.  1669), 

*  twit '-tie -twat- tie,  s.    [Aredupl.  of  twattlt 
(q.v,),]     Tattle,  tittle-tattle,  gossip,  chatter. 
"Insipid  twitUetwatdes.   frothy  jests,  and  Jingliiig 
witticisms,  inure  ua  to  a  misunderstanding  of  things. 
— L  Estrange. 

twixt,  prep.  [A  contr.  of  betwixt  (q.v.V) 
Between,  betwixt.  (Used  poetically  and  col- 
loquially,) 

■  "  trndemeath  the  Bklrt  of  paunel 

'Ttcixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel," 

Butler:  ffudibraf.  1.  L 

two  (tw  as  t),  *  tuo,  *  tw^ei,  •  twele, 
•  twey,  ■  twsb,  a.  &  s,  [A.S.  twegen  =  twain 
(niasc,  noni,  andaccus.);  twd  (fern.  noiu.  and 
accus.) ;  twd.  tu  (neut.  nom.  and  accus.) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  twee;  Icel.  tveir  (accus.  (id, 
tvo ;  Dan.  to ;  Sw.  tvA,  tu;  Goth,  twai  (masc), 
twos  ^fem.),  twa  (neut,);  Ger.  zwei ;  O.  H,  Ger. 
zu'thie,  zwa,  zwo,  zwei;  Irish  da;  Gael,  da,  do; 
Wei.  dau,  d\oy;^\xss.  dva;  Lith.  dwi,  du  ; 
Lat.  duo ;  Or.  ^vo  {duo) ;  Sansc.  dwa ;  Fr. 
deux;  Ital.  rfue ;  Sp.  dos ;  Port,  dous ;  Eng. 
de:u£e ;  A.S.  twi-  (pref,)  =  double  ;  Icel,  tvi- ; 
Dut.  twee- ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  tve- ;  Ger,  zivei- ;  J^t. 
bi- ;  Gr.  5t-  {di-)  ;  Sansc.  dvi-,  dvd-.]    [Twain.| 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  One  and  one, 

"  A  wondere  were,  tuo  watres  ther  er  togid  Ir  gon, 
&  tuo  kyngdames,  with  tuo  uitmes.  now  er  on  " 

Robert  de  Brunne,  \i.  282. 

2.  Used  indefinitely  for  a  small  number,  in 
such  phrases  as,  a  word  or  two. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  number  consisting  of  one  and  one. 

2.  The  symbol  representing  this  number ; 
as  2  or  ii. 


bSU,  bo^ ;  poiit,  j<$^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  ehortia,  9hin,  Isen^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sh^ ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhua.   -cious,  -tioas,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -^e,  Jic.  ~  bel,  del. 
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twofold— Tyburn 


%  (1)  In  (ivo:  Into  two  parts ;  aauDder:  as,  ■ 
To  cut  auythiiig  m  two. 

•  (2)  To  be  two,  to  be  at  two :  To  be  at  vari- 
ance :  as,  opposed  to  To  be  one  or  at  one, 

"  You  and  she  are  tieo,  I  hear."*— Sw^A  -•  Polite  Con- 

(3)  Two  faces  under  the  sun,  two  faces  in  a 
Kood: 
Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 
1[  Two  is  largely  used  in  composition  to 
denote  tlie  having  or  consisting  of  two  parts, 
divisions,  organs,  or  something  designed  for 
or  to  be  used  with  two  organs.  The  com- 
pounds ai-e  usually  self-explanatory. 

two-banded  water-lizard,  s. 

Zool.:  Tlie  Ocellated  Water-lizard  (q.v.). 

two-capsuled,  a.  Having  two  distinct 
capsules ;  biaipsular. 

tWO'CClled,  a.  Having  two  cells ;  bi- 
locuUtr. 

two-cleft,  a.  Divided  half  way  from  the 
border  to  the  base  into  two  segments  ;  bifid. 

*  two-decker,  s.  A  vessel  of  war  carry- 
ing guns  on  two  decks. 

two-edged,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  edges,  or  edges 
on  both  sides. 

"  Tvo-edged,  trenchant  knives," 

Longfellow:  Afilet  Standish,  vil. 

2.  Bot. :  Compressed  with  two  sharp  edges, 
as  the  stem  of  an  Iris. 

two-faced,  a. 

1.  Lit. ;  Having  two  faces,  like  the  Roman 
Janus. 

2.  Fig. :  Deceitful,  insincere,  treacherous, 
double-faced. 

two-fingered  sloth,  s. 

Zool. :  Cholispus  didactylns.     [Unao.] 

two-flowered,  a.  Bearing  two  flowers 
at  tlie  end,  as  a  peduncle. 

two-fold,  a.  &  adv.    [Twofold.] 

two-foot,  a.  Measuring  two  feet :  as,  a 
two-foot  rule. 

two-forked,  a.  Divided  into  two  parts, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  fork ;  di- 
chotnmnus. 

•  two-hand,  a.    Two-handed. 

"Come  with  thv  Cioo-hand  sword." 

Shakeap. :  2  ffenrn  r/.,  U.  L 

two-handed,  a. 

1.  Having  two  hands. 

*  2.  Large,  stout,  strong,  powerful,  as  if 
wielded  by  two  hands. 

■■  With  huge  twn-hand^d  away. 
Brandished  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down. 
Wide  wasting."  JfiUori :  P.  L.,  vi.  261. 

3.  Used  with  both  hands ;  requiring  two 
hands  to  grasp  or  wield. 

•'  Ttoo-hand^d  swords  they  wore. 
And  muiy  wielded  mace  of  weiRht," 

Scott  :  JIarmion,  v.  2. 

4.  Using  both  hands  with  equal  dexterity 
or  readiness  ;  hence,  able  to  apply  one's  self 
readily  to  anything;  dexterous. 

Two-?ianded  saw:  A  whip-saw  used  in  get- 
ting out  ship-timbers.  It  has  a  handle  at 
eaL^li  end,  one  for  each  man. 

two-headed,  a.    Having  two  heads. 

■■  Vow,  by  t^^lo-headed  Janus, 
Kature  bath  framed  strange  fellowa  in  her  time." 
SJiaJcesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

two-horned  rhinoceros,  s.  [Rhino- 
ceros, I.  ti)('j).] 

two-humped  camel,  s.    [Camel,  I.  2.] 

two  -  leaved,  a.  Having  two  distinct 
leaves. 

two-line  letters,  s.  pi. 

Print.  :  Capitals  which  are  equal  to  two 
bodies  of  any  specific  size  of  type:  as,  two- 
line  pearl,  two-line  brevier,  &c.  Used  for 
lines  in  title-pages,  the  large  letters  at  the 
beginning  of  advertisements,  &c. 

two-lipped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  two  lips. 

2.  Bot. :  The  term  used  when  a  tubular 
body,  as  a  calyx  or  a  personated  corolla,  is 
divided  at  the  orifice  into  an  upper  and  an 
under  lip-like  portion. 

two-Iohed,  a. 

Bot. :   Divided  into  two   lobes ;   partially 


divided  into  twi>  segments  ;  bilobed,  bilobate. 
Example,  the  leaf  of  bauhinia. 

two-masted,  a. 

Naut. :  Having  two  masts. 

two-parted,  a.  Divided  from  the  border 
to  tlie  base  iutu  two  distinct  parts  ;  bipartite. 

two-penoe,  s.    (Usually  pron.iiip'-2?fnfe.) 

1.  Numismatics: 

(1)  A  small  silver  coin,  formerly  current  in 
England,  equivalent  to  two-pence,  or  one- 
sixth  of  a  shilling.  Now  only  coined  annu- 
ally, to  be  given  by  the  sovereign  as  alms- 
money  on  Maundy-Thiu'sday. 


"  You  all  show  Uke  gilt  two-pences  to  Tn&." 
Shakt  ' 

(2)  Two  pennies. 


taketp. :  2  Henry  II'.,  Iv.  & 


2,    Bot.  :    [TwOPENNY-GRASal. 

two-petaled,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  two  perfectly  distinct  petals  ; 
dipetalous. 

t^ro-ply,  a.     Having  two  strands,  as  cord, 
or  two  thicknesses,  as  carpets,  cloth,  kc. 
Two-ply  carpet :  A  carpet  having  a  double 

web.      [KiDDEBMINSTEB.] 

two-ranked,  a. 

Bot. :  Alternately  disposed  on  exactly  op- 
posite sides  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  two 
ranks.    (Asa  Gray.) 

two-seeded,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  two  seeds.  Used  of  an  ovary, 
a  fruit,  or  a  cell. 

two-speed-pulley,  s.  A  variable  speed 
arrangement,  consisting  of  two  fast  pulleys, 
the  shaft  of  one  being  tubular  and  sleeved 
upon  that  of  the  other.  One  connects  by 
large  and  small  wheels  to  the  lower  shaft,  and 
the  other  by  small  and  large  wheels,  the  differ- 
ence in  coninmnicated  speed  being  very  ap- 
parent, and  the  belt  being  shifted  from  the 
loose  pulley  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  fast 
pulleys  as  may  be  required. 

two--throw  crank,  s.  A  device  for  con- 
verting ciruular  into  rectilinear  motion,  or 

vice  versd. 

two-toed  ant-eater,  «. 

Zool. :  Cyclothvrus  didactylus,  one  of  the  tvro 
species  of  the  genus  Cyelothurus,  formerly 
included  in  Myrineeophaga.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  squirrel,  arboreal,  and  lives 
on  insects.  On  the  fore  limb  the  rudiments 
of  the  first  and  fifth  digits  are  hidden  beneath 
the  skin,  and  the  second  and  third  digits  are 
furnished  with  claws ;  the  feet  vnth  four  claws. 
From  the  forests  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
and  Brazil. 

two-toed  sloth,  s.    [Unau.] 

*  two-tongued,  a.  Double-tongued,  de- 
ceitful. 

"  I  h.\te  the  two-tongued  hypocrite." 

Sandys:  Ptalnu,  Jf.  8ft. 

two-toothed,   a.      [BiDENTATE.] 

Two-tooth^  caclialot : 

ZooL  :  Physeter  bideiis,  first  obtained  in  ISOO, 
off"  the  coast  of  Elgin,  and  described  by 
Sovverby.  Now  made  a  species  of  Mesoplodon 
(q.v.). 

two-valved,  a.  Bivalvular,  as  a  shell, 
pod,  or  glume. 

two-way  cook,  s.  A  form  of  cock  l»y 
which  the  water  may  be  distributed  to  each  of 
two  branches,  to  either  of  them  separately,  or 
be  entirely  shut  otf. 

twA'-fdld  (tw  as  t),  *  twi'-fold,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.S.  twifeald,  twigfeald.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double,  duplicate ;  multi- 
plied by  two. 

"  Where  thou  art  forc'd  t«  break  a  twofold  truth." 
^hakesp. :  So/tnet  41. 

2.  Bot. :  Two  and  two  together  growing 
from  the  same  spot :  as,  twofold  leaves. 

B,  As  adv. :  In  a  double  degree ;  doubly, 
twice. 

"  Ye  make  him  twctfold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
yourselves."— J/ tfi^  xxiii.  15. 

*  tXPO'-ness  (tw  as  t),  s.     [Eng.  two  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  two ;  duplicity. 

tw6'-pen-ny  (usually  as  tup'-pen-np),  a,  &  s. 
lEng.  two,  and  penny.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  value  of  two-pence ; 


hence,  comraon,  mean,  vulgar,  of  little  value, 
insignilic;iiit. 

"  He  thinka  a  whole  world  of  which  my  thought  )> 

but  a  poor  rteo'penny  mirTot."—a.  Uliot  r  Hiddlemar<A. 

bk.i-,cU.  iil. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Beer  sold  at  two-pence  a 

quart. 

"A  chopln  of  tvopenny.  which  is  a  thio,  yeaaty 
beverage  made  of  ma.\t."— Smollett :  Bumphrey  Clin, 
ker,  ii.  ti9. 

twopenny-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysiinachia  Nrnnmularia.  So  called 
by  Turner  from  its  pairs  of  round  leaves 
standing  together  on  each  side  of  the  stalk, 
like  pence.     [Moneywort.] 

twopenny-halfpenny,  a.  Worth  or 
costing  twopence-halfpenny ;  hence,  paltry, 
insignificant. 

'■  The  moderate  twopenny-halft>enny  Redistribution 
Bill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ihtenda  to  Introduce. "—/>a2j 
Mail  Gazftte.  July  17,  188t 

two' -some  (tw  as  t),  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  two,  and 

sutf.  -some  ;  A.y.  same  =  together.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Applied  to  an  act,  as  a  danc6, 
a  game  at  gol^  or  the  like,  performed  by  two 
persons. 

"  The  Uussulmau'a  eyes  dauced  ticoS'itne  reels." 

Hood:  Mitt  Silmamegg. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dance,  game,  or  the  like, 
performed  by  two  persons. 

*twy'-hill,  s.    [TwiBiLL,] 

*  twy -blade,  5.    [Twaybladb.] 

twy-er,  twy-ere,  s.    [Tuyere.] 

twy'-foil,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  twi  =  double,  and  Lftt. 
folium  =  a  leaf.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

Her. :  Ha\'ing  only  two  leaves. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  :  The  Twayblade  (q.v,). 

*  twy'-forked,  a.  [A.S.  twi  =  double,  and 
Eng.  forked.]  Cleft  or  parted  in  two,  like  a 
fork ;  bifurcated. 

"  Her  flaming  head 
Twy/orked  with  death." 

Quarlet :  Kmblems  IL  xlU.  10. 

*  twy'-formed,  a.  [A.S.  twi  =  double,  and 
Eng.  foi-Ttied.]  Having  two  forms  ;  charac- 
terized by  a  double  shape,  or  by  a  form  made 
up  from  two  diff"erent  creatures  or  things ; 
twofold. 

"  This  huge  tioyfnrmed  fabric  which  we  see." 

Ifaviet :  Stimma  TotalU. 

*  ty'-all.  s.  [Eng.  tye  =  tie,  and  all.]  Some- 
thing that  ties  or  secures. 

Ty'-burn,  $,  [English.]  The  place  of  exe- 
cution fur  criminals  convicted  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex  down  to  Nov.  7,  1783,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Newgate,  at  which  the  first 
execution  took  place  on  Dec.  9  in  the  same 
year.  The  name  Tyburnia  was  given,  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  to  the 
district  lying  between  Edgware  Road  and 
Westbourne  and  Gloucester  Terraces  and 
Ci-aven  Hill,  and  boimded  on  the  south  by  the 
Bayswater  Road,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

"The  name  is  derived  from  a  brook  called  Ts/bumf 
which  flowed  down  from  Hampateiid  iuto  the  Thamea,' 
— /l.  t'h'imbers  :  Book  of  Days,  ii.  537. 

*  ^  (1)  To  fetch  a  Tyburn  stretch:  To  be 
hanged  ;  to  come  to  the  gallows. 

"  Or  else  to  Mch  a  Tiboumestrelrh 
Amoug  the  rest."  Ttuter:  Suibandrie.  p.  214. 

(2)  To  preach  at  Tyburn  Cross :  to  be  lianged 

Sn  allusion  to  the  speeches  made  by  con- 
enined  criminals  just  before  their  execution.) 

"  lliat  soldiours  aterve  or  prcche  at  Tibome  Crosse.^ 
Oascoigne  :  Steele  Olas.  p.  66. 

*  Tyburn -plckadiU,  s,    A  halter. 

"  Till  they  put  on  a  Tyburnr-pickadUi." 

Taylor :  Prauf  of  BempteeA. 

*  Tyburn-tlcket,  s.  A  ticket  granted 
(under  10  i:  U  WiU.  HI.,  c.  23,  §  2)  to  prose- 
cutors who  had  secured  a  capital  conviction. 
This  ticket  exempted  the  prosecutor  "from 
all  manner  of  parish  and  ward  oftices  within 
the  parish  wherein  such  felony  was  committed, 
which  certificate  shall  bo  eni-olled  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  on  payment 
of  Is.  and  no  more."  This  Act  was  repealed 
by  5S  Geo.  HI.,  c.  70,  passed  June  3,  ISIS. 
Tyburn-tickets  were  transferable,  and  often 
sold  for  a  high  price  (see  extract).  A  Tyburn- 
ticket  and  tlie  form  of  transfer  was  given  in 
Notes  £  Queries  (2nd  ser.,  xi.  395,  437). 

"  lAit  week,  aays  the  Sfamford  Memtry  of  Mar^ 
27.  1813.  II  Tubttrn-ticket  whs  boM  in  Manchester  fai 
2S0?.  ■—Sotes  .C  querii'.s,  2iid  aer,,  xi.  395. 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  l^U,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  Bxre.  scr.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  w6rl£,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    sa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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*  Tybum-tiffany,  s.  A  halter.  (With 
illusion  to  Tyburn  as  a  jilace  of  executiLui.) 

"  Never  rt^anlliij;  hain,nnaii'8  feare. 
Till  Tybum-tijfiriu  he  we  >rv  " 

iiowUunU :  Knave  af  Beart*. 

*  Tybum-tlppet,  s.    A  halter. 

"  He  nhotiM  huve  hatJ  n.  Tibume.tippet.a  balfepenuy 
halt«r.'— iarmuw;  Arrmons.    (iVarw.) 

*  Tyburn-tree,  s.    The  gallows. 

Ty-Chon'-ic,  a.  (Seedef.J  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Tycho  Brahe  or  to  his  system  of  astronomy. 
Tycho  was  a  nobleman  of  Swedish  deseenl, 
■whoso  grandfatlier  had  settled  in  Demnaik. 
He  was  born  at  Kundsthorp  on  Dec.  14,  lo46, 
three  years  aft«r  the  ch'-ath  of  Copernicus, 
carried  on  his  chief  observations  first  in  an 
observatory  of  Uraniber^',  built  for  him  on 
the  Island  of  Hven  or  Hoene  iu  the  Baltic, 
and,  on  losing  his  Danish  appointment,  near 
Prague,  where  he  died,  Oct.  13,  1601.  The 
leading  points  of  the  system  were  :  (1)  that  the 
fixed  stars  all  move  round  the  earth,  a  view 
existing  in  the  Ptolemaic  system  ;  (2)  that  all 
the  planets,  the  earth  only  excepted,  move 
round  the  sun,  an  opinion  beyond  that  of 
Ptolemy,  anil  to  a  large  extent,  though  not 
fully  adopting,  the  leading  tenet  of  the 
Copemican  system ;  (3)  the  sun  with  its 
attendant  planets  revolves  round  the  earth  ; 
(4)  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  cannot 
have  tlie  solidity  of  an  imagined  primum 
mobile,  since  they  are  intersected  in  various 
directions  by  the  orbits  of  comets. 

ty-Co6n',  s.  [Jap.  taikun.  (See  def.)]  A 
title  assumed  by  the  Shogun,  or  generalissimo 
of  Japan,  between  1S54  and  1868,  in  order  to 
lm]>ress  the  amlassadurs  of  the  Western 
powers  with  the  belief  that  he  was  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country. 

"  Prior  to  the  recent  revolution  [in  1866]  the  foreign 
trefttie3  were  coDcluded  witb  the  niiniatera  of  the 
Shogun  at  Yedo.  luider  the  erroueouB  iritpression  that 
be  was  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  title  of  taikun 
(oft(-n  misspelt  Ct/coon)  was  then  for  the  first  time 
tiseil ;  it  meana  literally  the  'great  ruler,"  and  waa  em- 
ployed for  the  occasion  by  the  Tokugawa  ofHcials  to 
convey  the  iuipression  that  their  chief  wjia  in  reality 
the  lord  pantmomit."— fnci/c  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  xiii.  682. 

•  tyde»  s.     [Tide,  s.] 

*ty-dy,  s.  [TiDT.  s.]  Some  unidentified  kind 
of  singing-bird.    (Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  3.) 

•tee.  v.t.    [Tie,  v.] 

tye,  s.     [Tie,  s.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tie,  a  bond,  a  fastening. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining  :  An  inclined  trough  for  separat- 
ing ore  by  means  of  a  flowing  stream  of  water. 
Tlie  slimes  are  allowed  to  flow  in  a  thin  wide 
Btream  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trough,  then 
disturbed  by  a  broom,  and  collected,  accord- 
ing to  relative  weight  and  quality,  at  diff'event 
parts  of  the  length  of  the  trough.  The  sorts 
are  known  as  heads,  middles,  and  tails  ;  the 
first  going  to  pile,  the  second  is  re-tyed,  the 
third  is  refuse. 

2.  A'a»(. ;  A  rope  by  which  a  yard  is  hoisted. 
It  passes  througli  the  mast ;  one  end  is  at- 
tached to  the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  the 
other  end  is  hooked  to  a  purchase  composed 
of  tlie  tye-block  and  fly-block,  by  which  the 
hoisting  is  effected. 

tye-block,  5. 

JVauf.  :  An  iron-bound  iwivelled  block, 
bolted  into  au  eye  in  the  hoop  round  the 
yard  ;  through  it  the  tye  for  hoisting  the  yard 
is  rove. 

•ty'-dr,  s.  (Eng.  (ye  =  tie;  -cr,]  One  who 
ties  or  unites. 

ty-foon',  s.    [TypHooN.] 

*tyg,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  Some  kind  of 
drinking  vessel. 

"Three-handled  tyg,  a  drinking  cup  of  the  time,  so 
handled  that  three  different  persons,  driukinjj  out  of 
it.  und  each  uaiwK  ^  eei-arate  handle,  brought  their 
mouthi  to  different  parts  of  the  rim.' — Catalogue  «/ 
Specimant.     [Latham.) 

f  The  name  is  still  applied  in  Oxford  to  an 
ordinary  round  i>ot  with  tliree  handles,  much 
used  for  cups,  &c. 

ty'-ger,  s.    [Tiger.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  tiger  (q. v.). 

2.  Her.  :  A  beast  more  resembling  a  lion 
than  a  tiger,  having  a  pointed  nose,  and  a 
tufted  mane,  legs,  and  tail.  It  is  seldom  used, 
and  is  condemned  by  good  heralds. 


•ty'-gresse,  «.    [Tioress.] 

"ty-grisli,  a,    ITioeish.] 

ty'-mg,  5.    [Tye,  s.] 

Mining:  The  operation  of  washing  tin  or 
copper  ores.    [Tye,  II.  1.] 

tyke,  s.    [Tike.] 
1.  A  dog. 

"The  hirye  number  of  fr«e  and  Independent  0/fc^« 
who  acorn  mABtfrshlp."— />uHy  Talegraph,  Dec.  6,  laofi. 
*  2.  A  low  fellow. 
3.  A  Torkshireman.    {Slang  Diet.) 

tyle.  s.    [Tile,  s.  (2).J 
tyle-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Jfttropha  multijida.  An  Ameriran 
shrub  cultivattid  in  Indian  gardens,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Coral  plant,  the  flowers 
having  a  considerable  rescuiblance  to  coral. 

ty'-ler,  s.    [Tiler.] 

ty-lo-,  pre/.  [Gr.  tvAo?  (tulos)  =  a  knot  or 
callus,  a  knob,  a  protuberance.]  Having  a 
swelling  or  protuberant  process  or  processes. 

ty-l6-^'-na,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ruAo? 

(tulos).}     [fvLO-.] 

ZooL  &  Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  Pleuro- 
branchiffi  with  three  recent  species,  from  tlie 
Mediterranean  and  Norway.  Shell  limpet- 
like, depressed,  apex  sub-central,  with  a 
minute  spiral  nucleus.  One  fossil  species, 
from  the  Tertiary. 

ty'-lo-don,  s.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  oSou's 
(alous),  genit.  uSoi'to^  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Pala;ont. :  A  genus  of  Viverridte,  from  the 
Eocene  Tertiary  of  Europe.  The  auimals 
were  about  the  size  of  a  Glutton. 

ty-l6ph'-6r-a,  s.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  <^op6s 
(phoros)  =  bearing  ;  named  from  the  ventri- 
cose  pollen  masses.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Stapeliese.  Twining  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  with  opposite  membranous 
leaves.  Corolla  five-parted  ;  the  corona  five- 
leaved  ;  the  leaflets  simple,  fleshy ;  follicles 
smooth,  tapering  towards  the  apex,  com- 
pressed, somewhat  angular  on  one  side.  Ty- 
lophora  asthmatica  is  an  Indian  twiner,  downy 
when  young,  with  opposite,  petioled,  linear 
leaves,  and  purplish  flowers.  The  roots,  which 
consist  of  fleshy  fibres  from  a  small  head,  are 
acrid,  and  are  used  on  the  Coromandel  coflst 
as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh the  botanist,  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  and 
others,  have  borne  high  testimony  to  its 
utility  in  this  respect.  Tlie  dried  leaves  are 
emetic,  diajihoretic,  and  expectorant.  Dy- 
mock  says  that  T.  fasciatxi,  found  in  various 
Indian  hills,  is  used  as  a  poison  for  rats. 

ty-l6p'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  n-oy? 
(powii),  genit.  TroSdy  (podos)^^  a  foot.] 

Zoot.  £  Pakeont. :  A  group  of  Selenodont 
Artiodactyles,  equivalent  to  the  family  Came- 
lidse  (q.v.). 

ty-lo-sau'-rus,  s.  [Pref.  tylo~,  and  Gr. 
traupos  (sauros),  eravpa  (saura)  —  a  lizard.] 

Palfpont. :  A  genus  of  Mososauridse  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

ty-16'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  TvAiixrts  {tuldsis)  —  a,  mak- 
ing or  becoming  callous.] 

Bot.  :  The  filling  up  of  punctated  vessels 
with  cellular  tissue. 

ty-los' -to-ma,  s.     [Pref.  tylo-,  and  Gr.  crro/xa 

(stoma)  =■  a  mouth.] 

1.  ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Varapyri  (q.v.);  muzzle 
short,  nose-leaf  free  in  front  and  on  sidt-s ; 
ears  large,  separate,  lower  lip  with  a  V-shaped 
space  in  front,  margined  by  warts;  wing- 
membrane  extending  almost  to  the  base  of 
the  toes,  interfemoral  membrane  veiy  large, 
extending  beyond  the  feet.  There  are  two 
species  from  Brazil  and  Surinam. 

2.  Palfeont. :  A  genus  of  Tomatellidte  (q.v.), 
with  four  species,  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  Portugal.  Shell  ventricose,  smooth 
or  punctate -striate,  spire  moderate,  aperture 
ovate-lunate  ;  outer  lip  periodically  thickened 
inside  and  expanded,  rising  slightly  ;  under 
lip  callous,  spread  over  body-whorl. 

tym'-bal,  s.    [Fr.  timbah,  from  Arab,  tkahal 
a  tymb'al ;  Ital.  timballo,  tahaUo.] 
Music:  A  kind  of  kcttlc-dnim. 

"A  tt/7nbal'»  sound  were  better  thnji  my  voice." 

Prior:  Ctuirity. 


tj^p,  ».    [Tympanum.] 

Mrlall.  :  A  space  in  the  bottom  of  a  blai*t- 
furnace,  adjoining  the  crucible. 

tymp-plate,  s.  A  plate  iu  front  of  tho 
hearth  uf  a  blast-furnace. 

tyinp-stone,  s.  The  stone  which  forma 
the  front  of  the  hearth  iii  a  blast-furnace. 

t>rm'-  pan,    *  tlm'  -  pan,   *  tim  -  pane.  <. 

[l-'r.,  li'inn  L;tt.  tii^'ijHiuuia.]     [Tympani'm.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  triangular  sjace  or  table  in  tht 
corners  or  sides  of  an  arch,  usually  hollowed, 
and  enriched  with  branches  of  laurel,  olive, 
oak,  &c.,  aud  sometimes  with  emblematical 
figures. 
•  2.  Mvsic:  A  drum,  a  kettlo-drnm. 

3.  Print. :  A  rectangular  frame  hinged  by 
one  edge  to  the  carriage  of  a  printing-press, 
and  having  stretched  across  it  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  parchment.  The  blank  sheets  are  laid 
upun  the  tympan,  in  order  to  be  brought 
ddwn  upon  the  fnrmeto  receive  the  impression. 
The  blank  sheet  is  fitted  upon  the  tyttipan- 
sheet,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  paper 
to  be  printed,  and  forms  a  guide  for  placing 
it.  The  blank  sheet  is  hi-kl  by  the  irisket. 
The  inner  tymi'aii  is  a  smaller  flame  covered 
with  canvas,  and  the  two  tympans  hold  the 
blanket  between  them. 

4.  A  framework  covered  with  some  tenae 
material. 

"  In  my  present  invention  I  make  OBe  of  the  vibra- 
tions (;iveu  to  a  diaihragm  or  ti/mpan  by  ape&kiug 
Into  a  renouant  case.'  —rim u,  March  29,  1866. 

tympan-sheet,  s. 

Print.  :  A  sheet  of  pa]>er  like  that  to  be 
printed,  laid  on  the  tympan  as  a  guide  for 
position  in  placing  the  sheets  to  be  printed. 

t^htn'-pan-al,  a.  [Eng.  tympan;  aZ.]  The 
same  as  Tympanic  (q.v.). 

tym'-psm-i,  s.  pi.    [Tympajio.] 

tym-pan'-ic,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  tympart^um) ;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Like  a  drum  or  tympanum  ; 
acting  like  a  drum-head. 

2.  Aiuxt. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected 
with  the  tympanum. 

"The  ttjmpnmc  bone  is  produced  upwards  and  out- 
wards and  forms  a  tube  with  everted  lips."— rratw. 
Amer.  Philoa.  Hociety.  xiii.  2u5.    (1873.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat  (PL):  The  bones  which  give  attach- 
ment to  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ear  or 
its  honiologue  ;  the  tympanic  ring  and  audi- 
tory process  with  the  post-glenoid  part  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

tympanic -bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  [Tympanic,  B.J. 
tympanic-plate,  s. 

Ayiat. :  A  lamina,  the  surface  of  which 
forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  and  the  tympanum,  while  the 
posterior  one  looks  toward  the  glenoid  fossa. 
It  is  developed  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tympanic  ring. 

tympanlc-ring,  s, 

Anat.:  An  imperfect  circle  in  the  foetus, 
open  superiorly,  and  enclosing  the  tympanic 
niembr.-ine. 

t3?^m-pan-i'-te§t,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Tvp-nav- 
iTTj?  (tumpaniti.s)  =  the  disease  defined  in  the 
article.] 

Pathol. :  Distension  of  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  remaining  .unchanged  under  diff'er- 
ent  positions  of  the  body,  not  yiehiing  readily 
to  pressure,  and  when  the  pressure  is  with- 
drawn, elasticallyTcturning  to  its  former  state, 
while,  if  struck,  there  is  a  resonance  like  that 
of  a  drum.  The  distending  medium  is  air 
within  or  external  to  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  it  a  form 
of  dropsy  ;  afterwards  it  became  distinguished 
as  dry  dropsy.  It  is  sometimes  one  symptom 
of  hysteria. 

tym-pan~it'-lC,  a.    [Eng.  tympanit(es) ;  -ic.J 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  tympany  or  tympan- 
ites ;  atTected  with  tympany  or  tympanites. 
"  Producing  a  twnpanitic  action  iu  that  organ." — 
KU\il$l«>j  ■■  Jiftvcnthoe,  ch.  xii. 

tym-pan-i'-tiB,  s.  [Qt.  TvtLiTavov(twmpanon) 
=  a  kettle-drum  ;  sutT'.  •itis.\ 

Pathol.:  Infiaminntion  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum. 


boil,  b^;  pdi^t,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-€ian«  -tian  =  shan*   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlo]i«  -gioa  =  zhun.    -4>ous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shua.    -ble,  -«lle,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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tympanlze— type 


•t^Tn'-pan-ize,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  tympaniser ; 
Lat.  tiiiiljHinizo ;  Gr.  rvfiiravi^tit  {tuinpaiilzo).] 

[TvMt'ANUM.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer. 
(Coles.) 

B.  Traris. :  To  make  into  a  drum ;  to  stretch 
the  skin  of,  as  oti  a  drum. 

"  If  thU  be  Dot  to  be  e&v/n  nsuudsr  as  Eaay.  stoned 
AB  Jeremy,  miule  a  drum  or  li/mpatiized.  as  otber 
aainta  of  Q»d  were."— 0^ffy .-  Life  o*  Q.  Herbert,  M.  a.  b, 
(1671.) 

tj^'-pan-o  (pi.  tjrm' -  pan  -  i),  *tim'- 

pan-OJ    S.       [Ital.]      ITVMPANUM.) 

Music:  A  kettledrum  (said  especially  of 
the  kettledrums  of  an  orchestra). 

tym-pan-o-,  pre/.    [Tympanltm.] 

Anat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  the  tympanum. 

tympano-hyalf  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tym- 
panum and  the  hyoid  bune.  Used  in  the 
term,  tlie  tympano-hyal  bones. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  The  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  the  stylo-hyals.    (Flower.) 

tym  -  pan  -  oph' -  or  -  a,  s.  [Gr.  rvfLiravoi> 
(tttmjxiiion)  =  a  kettle-drum,  and  i^opos  (phar- 
os) ^=  bearing.] 

PalcEoboL  :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Ferns  from  the 
Lower  Oolite  of  Yorkshire.  Known  British 
species  two. 

t^m'-pan-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  rOfxiravov 
(tumpa'non)  —  a  drum,  a  roller,  area  of  a  pedi- 
ment, panel  of  a  door,  frnm  rvnavov  (tupaiion) 
=  a  drum,  from  tvjttu)  (tupto)  =  to  strike.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  drum,  a  framework 
covered  with  some  tense  material. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Aimt. :  The  drum,  middle  ear,  or  middle 
chamber  of  the  ear;  a  narrow,  irregular 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  tempo':al  bone, 
placed  between  the  inner  end  of  the  external 
auditory  canal  and  the  labyrinth.  Its  roof 
is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone  situated  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  its 
floor  is  a  narrow  space,  its  outer  wall  is 
formed  mainly  by  a  thin,  semitransparent 
membrane  —  the  vumbrana  tympani — which 
closes  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  ;  its  inner  wall  is  uneven,  its  anterior 
extremity  is  narrowed  by  the  gradual  descent 
of  the  roof,  and  is  continued  into  the  Eusta- 
chian oriflce,  and  its  posterior  one  has  at  its 
upper  part  a  large,  and  several  small  openings 
leading  into  the  mastoid  cells.  The  tympan- 
nm  receives  the  atmospheric  air  from  the 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
contains  a  chain  of  small  bones  by  means  of 
which  the  vibrations  comnmnicated  from  with- 
out to  the  membrana  tympani  are  in  part  con- 
veyed aeross  the  cavity  to  the  sentient  part 
of  the  internal  ear.    (Quain.) 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  triangular  panel  of  .the  fastigium 
or  pediment  of  any  building,  comprehended  be- 
tween its  corona  and  that  of  the  entablature. 


TYMPANl'M. 
(From  Doorway,  Euendine.) 

(2)  The  space  between  the  top  of  a  door 
and  the  arch  enclosing  it. 

(3)  The  die  of  a  pediment. 

(4)  The  panel  of  a  door. 

3.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Epiphragm  (q.v.). 

4.  Hydraul.  Engin.  :  An  ancient  form  of 
wheel  for  elevating  water.  Its  original  form 
was  like  that  of  a  drum,  whence  its  name.  It 
was  a  cylinder  with  radial  partitions  and  small 
openmgs  in  the  peri]>hery,  which  admitted  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  into  the  chambers 
thus  formed  as  those  portions  of  the  peii- 
phery  came  in  turn  to  be  submerged.  As  the 
wheel  revolved,  such  portions  of  water  were 


carried  up  and  flowed  along  -the  partition 
tnward  the  axis  around  wliit-h  tlie  water  was 
dischiirged,  being  elevated  to  a  heiglit  nearly 
equal  to  the  radius  uf  tlie  wheel.  The  wlieid 
was  driven  by  lloat.s  on  the  periphery  or  side 
of  the  wheel,  or  by  means  of  animal  or  manual 
power,  and  had  several  uiodiflcations. 

5.  Mach. :  A  kind  of  hollow  tread-wheel, 
wherein  two  or  more  persons  walk,  in  order 
to  turn  it,  and  thus  give  motion  to  a  machine. 

6.  Music:  A  hand-drum  or  tambourine,  but 
covered  with  parchment,  back  and  front.  It 
was  used  in  conjunction  with  various  kinds 
of  harps,  lyres,  and  jiipes,  cymbals  of  metal, 
the  straight  brass  trumpet  and  curved  brass 
horn,  the  castanets  of  wood  and  metal. 

■' Ireland  [aaith  one]  iisea  the  harp  and  pipe,  which 
he  ciUs  tympanum."— Dranton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  6. 

tjhn'-pan-y,  '  tym-pan-le.  s.    [Fr.  iym- 
panic,    from    Gr.    TVfmavia'i    [tumpanias)  =.  a 
kind  of  dropsy  in  which  the  belly  is  stretched 
tight  like  a  drum.] 
1.  Lit.  :  The  same  as  Tympanites  (q.v.). 

"  So  that  as  in  a  tympany  their  very  greatness  was 
their  disease, "—/"uiiffr.-  Worthies:  Cambridgethire. 

*  2.  Fig. ;  Inflation,  conceit,  bombast,  tur- 
gidity. 

"  In  the  first  leaf  of  my  defeuce,  I  fore-toM  yon  so 
much  ;  as  finding  nothing  in  th.it  swollen  bulk,  but  a 
meer  unsoimd  (i/mpaitie,  instead  of  a  truly  solid  coii- 
ception,"— fip.  Ball:  A  Short  ATiswer.    (Pref.) 

T^n-dar'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  the  sons  of 
Tyndarus  ;  Gr.  TucSapeos  (Tundareos),  *  Tvv 
5apos  (Tundaros).     See  def.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  :  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
sons  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Lacedamon  and 
husband  of  Leda. 

2.  Meteor:  One  of  the  names  given  to  two 
meteors  or  balls  adhering  to  the  rigging  of  a 
sliip  during  certain  states  of  the  weather. 
Mure  generally  called  Castor  and  Pollux. 

*  tyne,  v.t.    [Tine,  v.] 

*  tyne  (1),  s.     [Tine,  S.1 

*  tyne  (2),  s.     [Teen.]    Anxiety,  pain,  sorrow. 

*  ty'-n^,  a.     [Tiny.] 

*  typ'-al,  a.  [Eng.  typ(e);  -aZ.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to'  a  type  ;  constituting  or  serving  as  a 
type  ;  typical. 

type,  *  tipe,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  typum,  accus. 
of  typhis  =  a  figure,  an  image,  a  type,  from  Gr. 
TVTTos  (tnpos)  =  a  blow,  a  mark,  a  figure,  a 
type,  a  character  of  a  disease,  from  Tvimo 
(tnptd)  =  to  strike,  to  beat ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  Hpo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Distinguishing  mark  or  stamp ;  sign, 
emblem,  characteristic. 

"  Thy  father  bears  the  tf/pe  of  king  of  Naples." 
.Shitkfap.  :  3  Uvnry  VI..  i.  4. 

2.  An  allegorical  or  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  some  object  (called  the  antitype) ;  a 
symbol,  a  sign,  an  emblem.    [II.  6.] 

"  luformiug  them  by  types 
Anil  shadows  of  that  destined  seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 
Mankind's  deliverance,"        Milton  :  P.  i..  xiL  232. 

3.  An  exaniple  or  specimen  of  any  class 
which  is  considered  as  eminently  possessing 
or  exhibiting  the  properties  or  character  of 
the  class  ;  the  ideal  representation  of  a  group 
combining  its  essential  characteristics ;  a 
general  form  or  structure  pervading  a  number 
of  individuals.  (Used  especially  in  natural 
science.) 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"  He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  art  in  tts  gradual  pro- 
greas.  from  the  wooden  and  immoveable  letter  to  the 
moveable  and  metal  type,  and  to  the  completion  of 
the  whole  contrivance,  will  receive  satisfactory  infor- 
mation from  tlie  annals  of  the  elaborate  Mattalre." — 
Knox :  Essay  135. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art : 

(1)  The  original  conception  in  art  which 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  copy. 

(2)  The  design  on  the  face  of  a  medal  or 
coin. 

2.  Biology : 

(1)  A  common  plan  to  which  certain  groups 
of  animals  conform  ;  hence,  often  used  as 
equivalent  to  sub-kingdom,  or  the  first  great 
division  of  a  snb-kingdom.  To  Lamarck  is 
due  the  credit  of  a  great  advance  in  general 
morphology,  by  pointing  out  that  manunals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  possess  one  essen- 
tial in  common — a  spinal  column  interposed 
between  a  cerebro-spinal  and  a  visceral  cavity. 


which  is  absent  in  all  other  animals.  Hence, 
he  classed  the  former  as  Vertebrata  and  the 
latter  as  Invertebrata.  The  labours  of  nther 
naturalists  soon  established  the  fact  that  the 
Invertebrata  did  not  conform  to  one  conmion 
plan  or  type  ;  and  in  1795  Cuvier  showed  that 
at  fewest  three  morphological  types,  as  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  as  they  are  from  the 
Vertebrata,  existed  among  the  Invertebrata : 
Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  Radiata.  Von  Baer, 
some  years  later,  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
on  embryological  grounds.     [Zoology.] 

"Even  the  hiatus  between  the  Vertebrata  and  the 
Invertebrata  is  p.'^rtly.  if  not  wholly,  bridged  over ; 
and  though  among  the  Invertebrata  there  Is  iiu  diffi- 
culty in  distiugui.ihlng  tlie  more  completely  differen- 
tiated repreaentativea  of  such  types  or  common  plans 
as  those  of  the  Authropoda,  the  Annelida,  the  Mol- 
lusca, the  Tuiticata,  the  Echinodermata,  the  Coeleo- 
terata,  and  the  Ponfera,  yet  every  year  brings  forth 
fresh  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Just  as  the  plan  o( 
the  plant  is  not  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
anlxual,  so  that  of  the  Vertebrate  has  its  .points  ol 
community  with  certain  of  the  Invertebrates;  that 
the  Aithropod,  the  Mollusk,  and  the  Echinoderm 
plans  are  united  by  that  of  the  lower  worms,  aud  that 
the  plan  of  the  ftitter  is  separated  by  uo  very  great 
differences  from  that  of  the  C'celenterate  and  that  of 
the  Sponge."— i/HJr/cy.-  Anat.  Invert.  Anim..  pp.  4S,  60. 

(2)  A  typical  representative.  (Ajiplied  to 
an  individual,  a  species,  a  genus,  a  sub- 
family, or  a  family  liaving  the  characteristics 
of  the  group  under  which  it  is  immediately 
comprised. 

"The  type  of  a  genus  should  be  the  species  which 
best  exhibits  the  characters  of  the  group,  hut  It  is  not 
always  eaay  to  follow  out  this  rule  ;  ami  con.sequently 
the  first  on  the  list  is  often  put  forward  as  the  type." 
—  Woodward .'  Mollusca  (ed.  Tate),  p.  49. 

3.  Chem. :  The  type-theory  assigns  the  con- 
stitution of  compounds  to  certain  simple 
bodies  such  as  hydrogen,  water,  ammonia, 
and  marsh  gas,  (3H4,  and  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  type 
substance  is  replaced  by  the  element  or  com- 
pound radical  entering  into  combination  with 
it.     In  this  view  the  alcohols  may  be  regarded 

as  belonging  to  the  water  type,  g-  r  O,  and  to 

be  formed  by  the  substitution  of  H  in  g  f  O 

by  the  alcohol  radical — e.g.,  ethylic  alcohol  ia 

represented  as  Cga^  [  O.     In  like  manner  the 

whole  series  of  amines  and  amides  may  be 
referred  to  the  ammonia  type,  in  which  one 
or  more  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  radicals. 
Trietliyl  amine  may  thus  be  regarded  as  being 
ammonia,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 

C2H5) 
by  ethyl  =  C0H5  }  N.  Oxamide  again  is  shown 

c;h5J 

with  a  divalent  radical  replacing  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia- 
oxamide  =  ^^^Oa"  j.  -^^^    ^he  type-theory  was 

systematized  by  Gerhardt  some  years  ago, 
but  it  is  now  largely  superseded  by  the  use 
of  formulas  representing  a  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  internal  constitution  of 
chemical  compounds. 

4.  Pathol.  :  The  order  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  succeed  each  other.  The  typo 
may  be  continued,  intermittent,  or  remittent. 

5.  Printing : 

(1)  A  parallelopipedon  or  square  prism  with 
a  raised  letter  on  the  upper  end,  used  in  print- 
ing.    [Printing.] 

(2)  Types  collectively ;  the  quantity  of 
types  used  in  printing.  Types  must  be  of  a 
uniform  height,  and  perfectly  true  in  their 
angles,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  locked  up 
in  a  forme  (q.v.).  The  jmrts  of  a  type  are 
known  as  body,  face,  shoulder,  nick,  groove, 
and  feet.  Tlie  tine  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  a  letter  are  called  serifs;  the  parts  of  the 
face  of  some  letters,  such  as  j  and  k,  which 
project  over  the  body,  are  called  kerns.  Type 
is  distinguislied  by  names  indicating  the  size 
of  the  body  and  the  consequent  number  which 
will  go  in  a  given  space ;  by  the  different  sizes 
or  styles  of  face  on  a  given  body  ;  by  the  case, 
as  upper  or  lower,  caps  or  small  letter;  by 
peculiar  style  or  ornamental  characteristic. 

(a)  As  to  size :  Semi-nonpareil,  brilliant, 
gem,  diamond,  pearl,  ruby,  nonpareil,  emerald, 
minion,  brevier,  bourgeoise,  long  primer,  small 
pica,  pica,  English,  great  primer,  canon,  iic. 
[See  tliese  words.] 

(b)  As  to  face  :  Full,  heavy  or  fat,  light, 
condensed,  elongated,  compressed. 

(c)  As  to  case  :  Caps  or  upper  case ;  small 
letters,  or  lower  case. 

((7)  As  to  style  :  Roman,  Italic,  black  letter, 
script,  German  text,  Gothic,  antique,  sans 
serif,  old  style,  hair  line,  &c. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^mte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


type— typhlonus 
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A  fount  or  font  is  a  complete  assortment  of 
any  given  kind  of  type,  the  number  of  carh 
letter  being  in  propni-tion  to  the  frequence  oC 
Its  occurrence  in  printed  matter,  thua  i 
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t    ...    3.000    m 

g   ...   2,000  I  a 

A  complete  fount  of  type,  including  roman 
and  italic,  with  capitals,  tlgures.  points,  and 
Bigns,  consists  of  'JJ6  ditferent  cliaracters. 

6.  Theol. :  An  object,  office,  institution,  in- 
dividual, or  action  by  which  Christ,  his  life, 
death,  atoning  sacrifice,  was  prefigured.  [Ty- 
pology.) 

II  For  the  difference  between  type  and  Jigure 
see  Figure. 

^  In  type:  Set  up,  ready  for  printing; 
having  all  the  types  duly  arranged  so  that  an 
impression  can  be  taken  when  desired. 

type-block,  s.  A  block  having  upon  it 
raised  figures  representing  letters  or  numbers. 

type-casting,  s.  The  same  as  Type- 
founding  (q.v.). 

type-casting  and  setting  machine. 

s.    One  which  makes  its  type  from  niatiices. 
and  sets  them  in  a  row,  or  in  galley,  as  the 
letter-keys  of  the  machine  are  manipulated  in 
the  order  of  the  copy. 
type-composing  machine,  s.    [Tvpe- 

HETTINO    MACHINE.] 

type-dressing  machine,  5.  A  machine 

forming  a  substitute  for  the  usual  mode, 
which  is  to  rub  tlie  type  by  hand  upon  the 
plane  surface  of  a  stone,  using  as  an  auxiliary 
a  scraper  or  file. 

type-founder,   s.     One  who   casts   or 

manufactures  types. 

type- founding,  s.  The  act,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  casting  or  manufacturmg  movable 
metallic  types  for  use  by  printers. 

type-foundry,  tsrpe-foundery,  s.   A 

place  where  types  are  manufactured. 

type-gauge,  s.  A  stick  or  rule  having 
upon  its  sides  or  edges  the  measure  of  the 
various  sizes  of  type,  so  as  to  readily  indii-ate 
the  number  of  lines  by  laying  it  alongside  a 
column  of  matter  or  proof,  or  the  ems  in  a 
line  by  placing  it  along  the  line. 

type-high,  a.  Of  the  height  or  length 
of  printed  type  =  \^  of  an  inch. 

type-metal,  s.  A  white  alloy  for  casting 
type,  composed  of  lead,  antimony,  and  tin. 
Large  type  has  the  largest  proportion  of  lead  ; 
aniall  type  has  more  antimony  to  render  it 
harder  and  enable  it  to  resist  wear.  Type  is 
sometimes  faced  with  copper  or  with  nickel, 
to  render  it  more  durable.  The  nickel  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  not  acting  on  or  being 
affected  by  the  chemicals  in  the  ink. 

"Type-in€taZ  [is]  the  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony  used 
In  L'&atin^  printers  types,  the  ubukI  proporttous  being 
one  part  of  antimony  to  three  of  lead,  lint  a  superior 
aiid  harder  kind  of  type  is  soinetimea  made  by  alloy- 
ing two  parts  of  lead  with  one  of  antimony  and  one  of 
tin.  Both  these  alloys  take  a  sharp  impreesion  from 
the  luould  or  matrix,  owing  to  their  expansion  on 
solidiAcation,  and  they  are  hard  enough  to  stand  the 
work  of  the  press,  without  being  brittle  or  liable  to 
(racture."— BraMd«  4  Cox. 

type-setter,  s. 

1.  One  who  sets  up  type  ;  a  compositor. 

2.  A  type-setting  or  composing  machine 
<q-v.). 

type-setting,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
Belting  up  or  arranging  types  in  the  com- 
posing-stick,  ready  to  be  printed  from. 

Type-setting  machine  :  A  composing-machine 
for  type.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
machines  fi>r  this  purpose.  The  older  styles 
have  separate  grooves,  receptacle^,  or  galleys 
for  each  sort,  and  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment ia  such  that  on  touching  a  key,  ar- 
ranged with  others  like  the  key-board  of  a 
piano,  the  end  type  of  a  row  is  displaced,  and 
is  conducted  in  a  channel  or  by  a  tape  to  a 
composing-stick,  where  the  types  are  arranged 
in  regular  order  in  a  line  of  indefinite  length, 
and  from  whence  they  are  removed  in  succes- 
sive portions  to  a  justifying-stick,  in  which 
they  are  spaced  out  to  the  proper  length  of 
line  required.  .Another  and  later  maihine  caete 
the  type  ha  ^et,  assemljling  Ilie  same,  properly 
justified,   on   galleys.      It  acta  automatically, 


working  from  a  perforated  nill  jiri-viuusly  pm- 
pari'd  by  a  very  ingenious  machine  Honu'whtit 
it-henibling  a  type-writir.  The  term  is  also 
improperly  applied  to  the  Uuutyjie,  a  mucliine 
which  casta  type  lines  from  asisembled  miitriceB. 
'I'ype-sfUing  telegraph  :  A  furm  of  tole^Taph 
in  winch  the  message  at  the  receiving  end  is 
set  up  in  type.  The  title  is  also  held  to 
mean,  but  does  not  correctly  deline,  the  in- 
strument in  which  certain  letters  are  made 
to  deliver  an  imi>re38ion  in  consecution,  and 
so  spell  out  the  message. 

type-wheel,  s.  A  disk  having  raised 
letters  on  its  periphery,  employed  for  printing 
or  stamping,  and  in  some  forms  of  telegraph. 

type-iwrite,  v.t.  To  write  with  a  type- 
writing machine. 

type-writer,  s. 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  super- 
seding the  use  of  the  pen,  and  by  which 
letters  are  produced  by  the  impression  of 
inked  types.  Type -writers  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  all  are  furnished  with  (1)  a  move- 
ment for  bringing  the  type  to  a  common 
printing  point ;  (2)  a  contrivance  for  inking 
the  type  ;  (3)  a  movement  for  impressing  thf 
type  on  the  paper  ;  and  (4)  a  contrivance  for 
spacing  words  and  lines.  The  type-writers 
ordinarily  in  use  are  about  the  size  of  a 
sewing-machine,  and  are  worked  by  means  of 
keys,  each  communicating  with  a  lever  ter 
minating  in  a  sort  of  transverse  bar  or  crutch 
head  which  carries  a  type  on  each  extremity. 
By  means  of  two  keys  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
board  the  paper  carrier  is  moved  backwanls 
or  forwards,  so  that  in  one  position  it  receives 
a  blow  from  one  end  of  the  transverse  bar, 
and  in  the  other  position  from  the  second  end. 
In  an  older  and  simpler  form  of  type-writer 
each  key  governs  a  lever  furnished  with  a 
single  character,  instead  of  one  at  each  end. 
The  tj'pes  are  inked  by  means  of  an  inking- 
ribbon,  placed  directly  over  the  point  where 
all  the  types  strike  the  paper;  it  is  made  to 
move  a  slight  distance  every  time  a  key  is 
struck,  so  that  every  type  touches  it  in  a 
ft"esh  place.  The  work  produced  by  a  type- 
writer is  as  legible  and  nearly  as  uniform  as 
ordinary  printing,  and  the  average  speed  of  a 
good  operator  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  words  a 
minute. 

2.  A  person  who  uses  or  operates  a  type- 
writing machine. 

type -writing,  $.  &  a. 

A.  .Is  suhst. :  The  act  or  art  of  producing 
letters  and  words  with  a  type-writer ;  the  work 
done  with  a  type-writer. 

B.  Asatij.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  produced 
by  means  of  a  type-writer  (q.v.). 

type-writist,  «.    One  who  type-writes. 

type -written,  a.  Produced  or  copied 
by  means  of  a  type-writer  (q.v.). 

type,  v.t.    [Type,  «.] 

*1.  To  exhibit  or  represent  by  a  type  or 
symbol  beforehaud  ;  to  pn-figure. 

*2.  To  exhibit  an  example  or  copy  of;  to 
represent,  to  typify. 

3.  To  reproduce  by  means  of  a  type-writer 

(q.v.). 

type'-SCript,  «.     A  typewritten  document, 
as  distinguished  from  manuscript. 

t  typh#  5-     [Typbus.]    (See  compound.) 
t  typh-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  T.  K. 
Chambers  for  any  variety  of  typhus-fever(q.  v.). 

t  typh-poison,  s.    [Tvphine.] 

ty'-pha,  5.     (Lat.  typha  ;  Gr.  tu^ij  (tuphe)  =■  a 
cats  tail.    See  def.] 

Bot. :  Reedmace,  Cat's  tail,  or  Bulrush. 
Spikes  cylindrical,  perianth  consisting  only 
of  hairs,  stamens  monadelphous,  anthers 
somewhat  wedge-shaped,  ovaries  stalked, 
fruit  minute,  seed  cylindrical,  testa  striate. 
Known  species  six  or  eight,  from  temjierate 
and  tropical  countries.  One  of  these,  Typha 
latifolia,  known  popularly  by  the  titles  at»ove 
given,  is  a  common  jilant  in  the  United  States, 
being  found  in  muddy  pools  and  ditches,  anti  in 
the  shallow  edges  of  streams.    It  is  a  smooth- 


stemmed,  tail  plant  with  spikes  six  to  ten 
iiichi'fi  long,  composed  of  slender,  downy 
flowtTH,  packed  solid.  Tho  li-aves  are  sword- 
shaped  and  erect.  The  plunt  is  from  throe  to 
six  foot  high.  This  species  occurs  also  in  Euro|i6 
and  is  widely  spread  over  the  world,  ait  it^iilsoa 
smaller  apocies,  T.  anguft^folin.  In  India  tlio 
typhas  are  used  for  mat-muking  and  stuffing 
chairw.  and  the  fibre  of  T.  angn»ti/olia  hiLS  been 
tried  Bucccssfully  for  pupur-manufacture.  Kle- 
phiuits  are  fond  of  an  Indian  species,  T.  tU- 
phantiixa,  whence  the  name,  and  its  roots  bind 
the  soil.  In  Europe  the  pollen  of  the  Typhas 
is  sometimes  used  like  that  of  Lycopodnim  tD 
the  manufacture  of  fireworks.  Mixed  with 
water  it  forms  a  kind  of  bread  eaten  in  Sciu'le, 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Th» 
rhizomes  abound  in  starch,  and  are  used  in 
Kashmir  as  food.  They  are  somewhat  astrin- 
gent and  diuretic,  and  are  given  in  Eastern 
Asia  in  dysentery,  gonorrhcea,  and  the 
measles.  The  down  of  the  ripe  fruit  has 
becTi  applied  in  India,  like  medicated  cotton- 
wool, to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

ty-pha'-^ej-ce,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  typh{a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Typhads  or  Bulrushes ;  an  order  of 
Eiidogens,  alliance  Aiales.  Herbaceous  plants 
growing  in  marshes  or  ditches:  Rootstock 
creeping,  stem  without  no<ies,  leaves  rigid, 
ensiform,  with  parallel  veins,  spathe  none. 
Flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes  or  heads,  monoe- 
cious, the  males  uppermost ;  sepals  reduced 
to  three  or  more  scales,  or  even  to  a  bundle 
of  hairs  ;  corolla  none.  Males  :  stamens  three 
or  six  ;  filaments  long,  sometimes  monadelph- 
ous. Females:  styles  short;  stigmas  simple; 
ovary  one-  rarely  two-celled  ;  fruit  dry,  in- 
dehiscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded,  made  an- 
gular by  mutual  pressure.  They  are  found 
chierty  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the 
temperate  parts.  Known  genera  two,  Typh» 
and  Sparganium  (q.v.),  species  thirteen  (Lind* 
ley\  twelve  (Sir  J.  Hooker). 

ty'-phS.d,  s.     [Lat.  typh(a) ;  Eng.  su(T.  ad,} 
Bot.  (PL):  The  Typhaceee.    (Liiulky,) 

typli'-i-a»  *■    [Typhus.] 

Pathol  :  Typhoid  fever  (q.T.). 

typh'-ine,  s.     [Eng.  typhous);  -ine.] 

Med. :  A  term  proposed  by  Dr.  William  Fair 
for  the  special  zymotic  principle  by  which  he 
considered  typhus  fever  was  propagated. 

ty-phin'-i-^.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  typhu» 
(q.v.)]. 

Pathol. :  Relapsing  fever. 
*typh'-i8,  s.     [Gr.  Tv<^o5  (tuphos)  =  smoke.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont, :  A  genus  of  Muricidw,  with 
nine  species,  from  the  Mediterranean,  West 
Africa,  Cape,  India,  and  Western  America,  to 
a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  Shell  like  Murex, 
but  with  tubular  spines  between  the  varice.s, 
of  which  the  last  is  open,  and  occupied  by 
the  excurrcnt  canal. 
typh-lich'-thys,  s.  [Gr.  Tu<ftA6s  (tuphlos)  = 
blind,  and  Ix^vs  (ichthus)=a.  lish.] 

h:hthy.  :  A  name  given  to  those  individual* 
of  the  genus  Amblyopsis  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
ventral  fins  are  absent. 

t3^h-li'-na,  s.    [Typhline.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Typhlopidse,  with  one 
species,  Typhlina  liiicala,  from  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Penang.  Snout  covered  with  large  shields ; 
lower  jaw  without  teeth. 

tj^h-li'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  rv4>Min)9  o<t>i^  (tuphlinet 
npii.i-i)=!i  kind  of  snake,  resembling  the 
blind  worm.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Typhlopidse,  with  one 
species,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

tj^h-li'-tis,  5.  [Gr.  TO  Tv>t,K(6i')  (to  tuphl(on) 
=  the  cftcum  ;  sufl".  -itis.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  cfficum,  with 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
constipation,  sometimes  going  on  to  perfora- 
tion, producing  perityphlitis.  [Former  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease  now  known  aa  appendicitii 
(qv.).] 

tJrpll'-lO-n&S,  5.  [Gr.  Tu<f)\6i^  (tuphlos)  = 
bhnd,  and  ocos  (onos)=a  sea-fish  mentioned 
by  Aristotle.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Ophidiidse.  Head  large, 
compre.ssed,  mo.st  of  the  bones  cartilaginous  ; 
eye  not  visible  externally ;  scales  thin,  small, 


boil,  b6y ;  poUt.  jowl ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as :  expect.  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shaa.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -«iouA,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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deciduous;  villiform  teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomer 
and  palatine  bones.  A  deep-sea  fish,  of  which 
only  two  specimens  are  known,  from  a  depth 
of  more  than  2,000  fathoms  in  the  Western 
Pacific. 

■  typh-loph-thal'-me^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  Tv0A.ds  (tuphlos)  =  blind,  and  u(/t6aA- 
juos  (fiphthalmos)  =  the  eye.] 

Zool. :  An  old  group  of  Scincidie,  with  two 
genera,  Dibamus  and  Typhline  (q.v.).  They 
are  now  more  generally  ranged  under  Typh- 
lopid*  (q.v.). 

t^h-lop'-i-die,  *t3^h-l6ps'-i-d»,  s.pl. 
[Mod.  Lat.  typklops;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-uia.] 

Zool. :  Blind  Burrowing  Snakes ;  a  family 
of  Innocuous  Snakes,  in  some  classifications 
elevated  to  a  sub-order,  with  two  groups, 
Catodontes  (having  teeth  only  in  the  lower 
jaw)  and  Epanodontes  (with  teeth  only  in 
the  upper  jaw).  There  are  four  genera,  with 
seventy  species,  distributed  in  tropical  and 
sub-trnpical  regions.  Body  long,  cylindrical, 
vermiform,  and  rigid ;  vestiges  of  hind- 
limbs  present  in  the  shape  of  rod-like  bones  ; 
eyes  present,  but  small,  and  covered  by  the 
more  or  less  transparent  ocular  and  pre- 
ocular  shields  ;  scales  smooth,  imbricated  alike 
on  back  and  belly.  This  family  contains 
forms  which  are  most  remote  from  the  true 
Ophidian  type,  and  which,  in  older  classitica- 
tions,  formed  the  group  Typhlophthalmes 
(q.v.).  They  live  under  ground,  their  rigid 
body  and  short  curved  tail  being  adapted  for 
burrowing.  After  rain  they  occasionally  ap- 
pear above  ground,  and  then  they  aie  very 
agile  in  their  serpentine  movements.  The 
eye,  which  is  scarcely  visible  in  many  specieSj 
can  give  to  them  only  a  v;\gue  and  indistinct 
perception  of  light.  They  are  oviparous,  and 
feed  on  worms  and  small  insects.  The  tongue 
is  forked,  and,  as  in  other  snakes,  frequently 
exserted. 

typh'-lops,  s.  [Gr.  TiK^Xos  (tuphlos)  =  blind, 
and  6ii«  {op-'f-^  the  eye.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Typhlopidae 
(q.v.),  with  over  sixty  species,  having  approxi- 
mately the  range  of  the  family.  Body  long, 
Blender,  cylindrical ;  head  depressed,  rounded ; 
tail  short,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and 
armed  with  a  spine  ;  scales  small. 

typli-l6-s5in'-ciis,  s.    [Gr.  Tv<f)A.os  (tuphlos) 

=  blind,  and  Mod.  Lat.  sciiwus  (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Acontiadte,  with  one 
epeeies  from  Ternate.  It  is  closely  akin  to 
Acontia  (q.v.). 

ty'-phoid,  a.  [Gr.  ti/<^05  (tuphos)  =  smoke, 
cloud,  stupor,  arising  from  fever;  elSo?  (eidos) 
=  resemblance.]  [Typhus.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  typlius  (q.v.). 

iJ  Often  used  substantively  =  Typhoid- 
fever  (q.v.). 

typhoid-fever,  s. 

yathol. :  A  kind  of  continued  fever  which 
lit  known  by  many  names.  It  was  called 
"typhoid"  and  "abdominal  typhus"  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  typhus  or  gaol 
fever.  It  is  often  known  as  "  low  fever  "  and 
*'  slow  fever,"  from  it.=!  duration ;  and  as 
"autumnal"  or  "  fall  "  fever,  from  the  time  of 
the  year  at  which  it  is  most  prevalent.  The 
term  "enteric  fever"  was  applied  to  it  from 
the  fact  that  the  intestines  are  always  attacked 
in  this  disorder;  but  "gastric  fever"  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  there  is  never  any  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach.  Typhoid  fever  results  from 
the  introduction  of  a  specific  poison  into  the 
system,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  specitic  bacillus.  It  is  not  con- 
tagious, and  the  poison  appears  to  be  com- 
municable only  from  the  discharges.  The 
diffusion  of  the  disease  is  generally  due  to  the 
excrement  of  some  patient  finding  its  way 
into  the  drains,  aud  thence  into  wells,  or 
into  streams  or  rivers,  the  water  of  which 
is  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Hence  it  is  of 
the  higliest  importance  that  the  excreta  of 
patients  suff"ering  from  typhoid  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  and,  if  possible,  btirietl 
at  some  distance  fiom  any  dwelling-house ; 
but,  as  in  large  towns  this  latter  precaution 
is  impossible,  disinfectants  must  be  liberally 
used.  In  places  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
li'om  wells,  all  drinking-water  sliould  be  boiled, 
and  it  is  a  wise  precaution  during  an  epidemic 
to  have  the  milk  scalded,  as  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  in  London  in  1873  was  clearly  traced 


to  the  contamination  of  the  milk  by  the 
excreta  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  typhoid  on 
a  milk-farm.  The  period  of  incubation  usually 
extends  over  two  weeks,  being  preceded  by  loss 
of  appetite,  languor,  headache,  dizziness,  and 
bleeding  from  the  nose  in  many  cases.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  the  rash  usually 
appears.  It  is  very  slight,  and,  unless  care  is 
taken,  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  Tlie  spots 
are  rose-coloured,  abuutthe  size  ofa  pin's  head, 
disappearing  on  pressure,  but  reappearing  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  patient 
suffers  from  debility  and  diarrhoea,  and  there 
is  dulness  over  the  region  of  the  spleen,  which 
is  enlarged.  The  stools  are  of  a  pea-soup 
colour,  and  the  special  lesion  observed  is  en- 
largement of  and  deposit  in  Peyer's  glands 
and  the  minute  solitary  glands  of  the  smaller, 
and  sometimes  of  the  large  intestine.  Some- 
times the  mental  condition  is  irritable,  with 
illusions  and  hallucinations,  and  patients  speak 
in  a  loud  voice  aud  gesticulate  wildly.  In  the 
third  week  the  syroptoms  continue  witli  un- 
diminished vigour,  and  sometimes  increase  in 
intensity,  with  stupor  to  such  a  degree  that 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  rousing  the 
patient.  In  favourable  cases,  in  the  fourth 
week  there  is  a  change  for  the  better;  the 
temperature  falls,  the  symptoms  are  alleviated, 
the  sleep  becomes  moie  natural,  the  motions 
firmer  and  less  frequent,  aud  the  appetite 
slowly  returns.  After  the  thirtieth  day,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  no  more  spots  appear, 
the  fever  is  at  an  end,  and  the  patient  i)asses 
slowly  into  a  stage  of  convalescence.  In 
typhoid  fever  relapses  are  common,  and  dan- 
gerous complications,  especially  of  the  lungs, 
may  ensue.  If  the  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines proceeds  so  far  that  they  are  perforated, 
death  almost  invariably  follows,  and  in  all 
cases  the  mortality  is  higli.  The  main  chance 
of  recovery  depends  on  careful  nursing,  under 
the  direction  of  a  skilled  medical  man.  The 
chief  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  tem- 
peratiu"e,  usually  by  large  doses  of  quinine. 
The  fever  produces  intense  thirst,  and  plenty 
of  fluid  should  be  given.  From  tJie  ulcerated 
state  of  the  bowels,  solid  fond  must  be  strictly 
avoided,  beef-tea,  mutton  broth,  arrowroot, 
milk,  and  eggs  being  the  best  forms  of  nourisli- 
ment.  Stimulants  are  rarely  needed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  but  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  under  medical  direetioh,  if 
the  heart's  action  is  weak  and  the  pulse  inter- 
mittent.    [Typhus.] 

ty-pho-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  tv<^os  (tuphos)  = 
typhus,  and  fj-avia  (mania)  =  madness.] 

Pathol. :  The  low  muttering  delirium  which 
accompanies  typhoid-fever. 

ty-pho'-ni-iiiii,  s.  [Gr.  Tv4i<^vL0';  (tuphonios) 
=  of  or  belonging  to  Tyi>hoti,  fatuous.] 

Bot,:  A  genus  of  Dracunculete,  closely  akin 
to  Arum,  but  with  a  single  erect  ovule  in  the 
ovary,  and  a  more  sharply  pointed  spudix. 
The  very  acrid  roots  of  Typhonium  orixense, 
a  native  of  Eastern  Asia,  are  used  in  India  as 
poultices. 

ty-pho6n'  ^ty'-phon.  s.  [Chin.  tai-fa>ig  = 
great  wind.  The  spelling  has  been  influenced 
by  comjiarison  with  Gr.  Tv^ijiv  {tup)ion)=  a 
wliirlwind.] 

Meteor. :  The  name  given  to  a  type  of  storm 
common  on  the  coast  of  Tonquin  and  China 
as  far  north  as  Ningpo  and  the  south-east 
coast  of  Japan.  Typhoons  resemble  the 
storms  of  Western  Europe  in  their  general 
characteristics,  but  they  are  often  accom- 
panied by  a  high  wave,  which,  advancing  in- 
land, causes  great  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  Typhoons  occur  from  May  to  No- 
vember, but  are  most  frequent  in  July,  August, 
and  September.    (See  extract.) 

"The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  hurri- 
canes and  typhooTU  of  the  tropics  and  the  cyclones  of 
higher  latitudes  are  these  :—Troi)icnl  cyclones  are  of 
smaller  dimensions,  show  steeper  barometric  gradients 
and  therefore  8tronk:er  winds,  and  advance  at  a  sl-^wer 
rate  over  the  earth's  surface.  Another  point  of  ditfer- 
ence  ia  that  a  larc6  number  of  the  hurricanes  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  typhoons  of  Eaateru  jVsia  first 
pursue  a  westerly  course,  which  gradually  becomes 
north-westerly,  and  on  arriving  at  about  lat.  30=  they 
recurve,  and  thereafter  pursue  a  course  to  north-east- 
wards, "—i'»tctfc.  /irit.  (eU.  i'th).  xvi  165. 

ty'-phoiis.  a.  [Tvphus.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  typhus  (q.v.). 

ty'-phus,  5.   IGt.  jv4>o^  (tuphus).}  [Ttphoid.] 

Pathol.  :  Typhus-fever  ;  a  contagious  fever, 

which  occurs  mainly  in  temperate  and  cold 

climates,  and  often  rages  as  an  epidemic.     It 

is  also  known  as  "spotted,"  "epidemic,"  or 


"contagions"  fever,  and  waa  formerly  calte4 
"camp  "  or  "gind  "  fever,  from  its  prevaleucft 
in  camps  and  pri.sons.  It  is  most  prevalent 
amongst  females  and  ynung  people,  but  the 
highest  rate  of  mortality  from  the  disease 
occurs  amongst  adult  males.  The  contagiiui 
is  communicated  through  the  air,  and  probably 
proceeds  from  the  breath,  which  has  a  peculiar 
foul  smell.  It  is  not  communicated  fnun  tlie 
clothes  or  excreta,  aud  consequently,  by  pro- 
perly isolating  the  patient,  the  spread  of  the 
fever  may  be  prevented.  The  period  of  incu- 
bation is  supposed  to  range  from  a  few  hours 
to  several  days.  The  earliest  symptoms  are 
heaviness  and  listle.<isness,  with  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  afterwards  develops  into  de- 
lirium;  an  eruption  of  round,  dark,  reddish- 
brown  spots  then  makes  its  appearance,  the 
temperature  is  high,  the  pulse  very  rapid,  and 
the  patient  suffers  from  extreme  weakness. 
The  condition  of  the  bowels  varies  in  different 
patients,  for  there  may  be  either  diarrhoea  or 
constipation.  The  duration  of  an  uncompli- 
cated case  of  tyjihus  varies  from  twelve  to 
twenty-one  days.  The  greatest  danger  is 
usually  during  the  second  week  of  the  illness, 
death  seldom  ensuing  before  the  seventh  day. 
The  treatment  of  typhus  consists  in  placing 
the  patient  under  the  best  possible  liygienic 
conditions,  keeping  up  the  strength  with  beef- 
tea,  mutton-broth,  milk,  eggs,  arrowroot,  &c., 
and  in  alleviating  the  niosti  prominent  and 
distressing  symptoms,  such  as  relieving  thirst, 
by  the  free  administration  of  cooling  drinks, 
controlling  sleeplessness,  headache,  and  deli- 
rium by  small  doses  of  opium,  keeping  the 
bowels  open  by  mild  laxatives,  &c.  Stimu- 
lants should  not  be  given  to  children,  and 
many  adults  do  well  without  tliem,  but 
alcohol  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the 
case  of  old  persons,  or  where  the  patient  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  6f  stimulants. 
When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is  generally 
very  rapid,  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  patient  otten  occuiTing  in  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours.  The  only  complication  at 
all  common  is  a  form  of  pneumonia. 

typhus-fever,  s.    [Typhus.] 

*  typhns-lcterodes,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Yellow-fever  (q.v.). 

ttyp'-ic*  "typ'-ick,  a.  [Gr.TvmKSsitupikos) 
=  typical,  from  rvn-os  ((itpos)  =  a  type  (q.v.); 
Lat.  typicus ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  tipico :  Fr.  tipique.] 

1.  Typical,  figurative. 

"So  loudly  and  harmoniously,  together  with  Moaes's 
typlck  shades,  utter  those  words  of  the  Baptist's,  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  Ood  that  talceth  ansy  the  sins  of 
the  world  I  "—Boyle  :    Works.  \\.  '27S. 

2.  Embodying  the  characters  of  a  group. 

"  Here's  Smith  alnjady  swearing  at  my  feet 
That  I"m  the  fypic  She." 

E.  b.  Broteiiinff:  Aurora  Leigh,  Ix. 

typic-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  fever  which  conforms  to  a  par- 
ticular type;  a  fever  which  is  regular  m  its 
attacks  as  opposed  to  one  which  is  erratic  in  * 
its  course. 

typ'-ic-al,  a.    [Typic] 
L  Ord'uuiry  Language : 

1,  (Gen.):  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  type;  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  type. 

"  Mathematical  knowledge  was  at  that  tune  not 
merely  the  typical  example  of  deductive  reasoning."— 
Leslie  Stephen:  English  Thought  in  the  Eigltteenth 
Centuri/  iis: 6).  i.  2a 

2.  Spec. :  Typifying,  figurative,  emblematic, 
prefiguring. 

"Indeed  the  Mosaic  law  was  intended  for  a  single 
people  only,  who  were  to  be  shut  In.  as  it  were,  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  fence  of  legal  rites  aud 
typical  ceremonies." — Atterbury :  Sermons,  voL  L, 
ser.  4. 

II.  Nat.  Science:  Embodying  the  characters 
of  a  group :  as,  a  typical  family,  genus,  or 
species. 

typ'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  typical;  -ly.]  In  a 
typical  manner;  by  way  of  image,  type,  or 
sjnubol, 

"IChnstj  still  is  flgm-ed.  there  more  obacurelj.  here 
more  clearlv.  but  yet  still  more  typiciUly,  or  in  dgure." 
~Bp.  Taylor:  Diss,  from  Pottery.  pL  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  §  3. 

typ'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  typical ;  -ne^.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  typical. 

typ-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  typify;  -caHon.] 
The  aet  of  typifying. 

typ'-x-f  i-er,  s.  [Eng.  typify ;  -er.]  One  who 
typifies. 

"  A  modem  tifpificr.  who  deals  only  in  aimilttudea 
and  correspondences."— iraj-6Kr(on;  IVortu,  xi,  408. 


&te.  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p5C 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute^  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


typify— tyrant 
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t^p'-l-fy,  v.t    [Eng.  type:  -JvA 

1.  To  represent  by  an  image,  emblem,  model, 
or  resemblance. 

"Our  Saviour,  who  vm  ii/pified  by  ttie  soat  that 
was  sinin."— fii-oumd ;  Vulgar  Hrrouri,  bk.  11.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  exeiniilify,  to  type. 

■typ  -ist,  *.    Same  as  Ttpe-weitee,  «,,  2. 

ty'-p6,  s.  [See  def.l  A  contraction  of  typo* 
tjrapher  (q.v.)  ;  a  compositor. 

*  ty'-po-co^-mS?,  *  ty-po-cos-mle,  s.  [Gr. 

TV7T0?  (tiijios)  =.  type,  and  kot/aos  (kosiiios)  =z 
tlie  worlti.]  A  representation  or  description 
of  the  world. 

"  Some  booka  of  typoi'otmt/  are  nothluff  but  a  mass 
of  worda  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  couutentmco."— 
Bacon:  Jdoanceitient  of  Learning,  bk.  iL 

ty-pOig'-ra-plier,  s.  [Kng.  typograpk(y) ;  -er.] 
A  printer. 

"There  16  a  very  ancient  edition  of  this  work 
[Justiuiau's  Iustltute«l  witbout  date,  place,  or  tf/po- 
griipher."—Warton;  Hist.  EnglUh  F'netry ;  AdUitians. 
p.  189. 

ty-po-grilph'-ic,  ty-po-gr&ph'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  typograph{y) ;  -\c,  -ical.\ 

*  \.  Emblematic,  figurative,  typical. 

2.  Pertiiining  or  relating  to  typography,  or 
the  art  of  printing. 

"ITie  operation  of  that  providential  diaoovery.  the 
typographical &Tt.~— Knoj: :  \V irtler Evenin'ji,  even.  33. 

typographic-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Tomicii.s  typograpkus.     [ToMicoa.] 

ty-po-gr3.ph'-ic-g.l-l3r,  adv.  [Eng.  typo- 
grajjhical ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  By  means  of  a  type  or  emblem ;  typi- 
cally, emblematically. 

2.  By  means  of  types  ;  after  the  manner  of 
a  printer. 

ty-pog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  tvwoi;  (tupos)  =  a, 
type,   and    ypacfiw   (grapho)  =  to  write ;    Fr. 

typograpkie.] 

*  1.  Typical,  figurative,  or  emblematical  re- 
presentation. 

2.  The  art  of  printing ;  the  art  or  operation 
of  impressing  letters  and  words  on  paper  by 
means  of  types. 

•  ty'-p6-lite,  s.  [Gr.  tv'jto?  (tupos)  =  a  mark, 
and  Aiflos  =  a  stone.]  An  old  name  for  a  stone 
or  fossil  which  has  on  it  impressions  or  figures 
resembling  plants  or  animals. 

•  ty-p6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  tvttos  (tupos)  =  a  type  ; 
sufl'.  'ology.] 

1.  A  discourse  on  types,  especially  those  of 
Scripture. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  types.  A  department  of 
theology  which  investigates  Scripture  types, 
and  the  principles  applicable  to  their  inter- 
pretation. It  starts  from  the  position  that 
the  leading  trutiis  of  revealed  religion  were 
the  saiue  under  the  Patriarchal,  the  Jewish, 
and  the  Christian  dispensations.  These  truths 
were,  however,  revealed  to  the  earlier  wor- 
shippers more  or  less  obscurely,  being  ex- 
pressed by  symbols,  instead  of  stated  directly 
in  words.  Each  type  employed  had  a  twofold 
meaning  and  purpose— it  was  a  symbol  of 
some  religious  truth  and  predictive  of  the 
antitype,  Christ.     [Sacrifice,  II.  4.] 

•  ty-pd-ther'-i-um,  s.   [Gr.  tvVos  (tupos)  —  a 

type,  and  O-qpiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

Palosont. :  Another  name  for  the  genus  Mes- 
otherium  (q.v.). 

ty-poth'-e-ta  (pi  ty-poth'-e-tsB),  «. 

[Gr. /»iJoi  =  n  type,  and  theti3  =  to  lay  down.] 

1.  The  art  and  lore  of  typography. 

2.  A  member  of  an  association  or  guild  made 
Dp  of  printers  and  publishers.     [T-.] 

3.  (PI.)  The  name  of  various  eocietiei  of 
printers  and  publishers.     [T-.] 

•  tyr'-an,  v.t,  [Tyran,  s.]  To  act  the  tyi'ant ; 
to  tyrannize  over. 

'■  What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  haat  thou  found 
In  feeble  ladies  tyranning  so  Bore  ?  " 

Spenser:  F.  Q„  IV.  v\L  1. 

•  tyr'-an,  *  tyr'-anne,  s.  &  o.  [O.  Fr.  tiraii, 
tirant,  tyran,  tyrant  (Fr.  tyrnn),  from  Lat. 
tyrannum,  accus.  of  tyranyiiis  =  a  tyrant,  from 
Gr.  Tvpai-i'o?  (ttirannos)  =  a  lord,  an  absolute 
monarL-h,  a  tyrant,  an  usurper:  root  uncer- 
tain ;  Sp.  tirano  ;  Port,  iyrano ;  Ital.  iiTanno.\ 
[Tyrant.] 

A.  As  svbst. :  A  tyrant. 


B.  Asadj,:  Tymnnical  (q.v.) 


"  He  is  the  tyran  pik«.  our  hearts  th«  fry." 

fiuttue  ■  Pocnt,  p.  ♦). 

'  tyran -queller,  *  tyranne-quellor, 

s.     A  tyrannicide. 

"  HiirrmidiiiH  luid  Arl^toijitoii  bad  been  tj/ranne- 
quiiHvrt."~CtltU  ;  ApopK  of  Erasmus,  p.  129. 

*  tyr'-an-ess,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  (i/ran  =  atyraHt; 
-iss.]  *A  female  tyrant. 

"  A  terrible  little  ti/rannfts." 

Afassitiffer  :  Itenegath,  v.  8. 

ty-rS.n'-nic-^  "  ty-r4n'-nic,  a.    [Fr. 

ty ra unit mc,  U'<.n\\  Lat.  tyrannicus  ;  Gr.  rupac- 
t'lKos  (/uraJiiutos)  =  pertaining  to  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  tyrant ;  Sp.  tiTanico;  Ital.  tiraii' 
nice.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  ty- 
rant; suiting  a  tyrant;  despotic,  cruel,  arbi- 
trary. 

"They  blame  Lewea  the  xi,  for  bringing  the  adml- 

nistr.ition  royull  of  Fr.miico.  from  the  lawful!  antl 
regulftte  mitrue,  to  the  aluoliite  and  fi/rannicat  power 
and  KoueruineLt."— .imiiA.  Comtnonweallh,  bit,  i.,  ch. 
Vii. 

2.  Acting  like  a  tyrant ;  arbitrary,  cruel, 
despotic,  imperious. 

'■[Tyrant]  by  the  antient  Oreeka,  waa  applied  to  all 
kings,  Hs  well  the  lust  .iiid  merciful,  as  the  crnel,  and 
whom  wa  now  call  turannicaf ."—Potter :  AntiauiCies, 
bk.  ii.,ch.  xil. 

ty-ran'-nic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  tyrannical; 
■ly.]  In  a  tyrannical,  despotic,  cruel,  or  arbi- 
trary manner  ;  like  a  tyrant;  with  unjust  or 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

"Brutus  being  cbosen  Consul  of  Kome  .  .  .  chafed 
out  of  the  city  TanjuinlUB  Superbus,  who  reigned 
ti/rniinica2ly."—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  744. 

ty-ran'-nic~al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tyrannical; 
■ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tyrannical ; 
tyrannical  disposition  or  practice. 

t  ty-ran-ni-^i'-dal,  a.  [Eng.  tyrannicid(e) ; 
•al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  tyrannicide,  or 
to  one  who  kills  a  tyrant. 

"  Its  blossom  sheathed  the  sheer  tyranniddai  sword." 
A.  C.  Sifnnliuriie  :  Athens. 

ty-ran'-ni-^i^e*  ^-  [Lat.  tyranniculium  = 
the  killing  of  a  tyrant;  tyraniiicida  =  one 
who  kills  a  tyrant,  from  tyrannies  =  a  tyrant, 
and  ccEilo  (in  compos,  -cido)  =  to  kilt;  Fr. 
tyrannicide.] 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

"  Tyrannicide,  or  the  assasaiuittion  of  usurpers  and 
oppressive  princes,  waa  highly  extolled  in  ancient 
times." — Sume:  Principles  of  Mornh,  §  2 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant. 

"The  adulatory  verses  made  in  corainem oration  of 
these  illustrious  tyrannicides."  —  Cumberland :  Ob- 
server, No.  49. 

ty-ran'-m-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tyrann(^is); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -irtce.] 

Ornith. :  Tyrant-birds,  Tyrant  Shrikes;  a 
fan)ily  of  Passerine  Birds,  formerly  made  a 
sub-family  of  MuscicapidEe.  Bill  long,  broad 
and  flat  at  base,  sides  compressed  to  tip, 
which  is  hooked;  nostrils  hidden  by  plumes 
and  bristles ;  wings  long  and  pointed  ;  tail 
moderate ;  tarsi  broadly  scaled ;  outer  toe 
longer  than  inner,  united  to  middle  at  base  ; 
claws  short  and  sharp.  They  form  an  ex- 
tensive and  characteristic  American  family, 
ranging  over  tlie  whole  continent,  from  Pata- 
gonia to  the  arctic  regions,  and  are  found  in 
the  chief  American  islands.  Five  sub-families 
are  reckoned  :  Conophaginte,  Tueniopterime, 
Platyrhynchinse,  Elaineinae,  antl  Tyranninfe, 
embracing  altogether  seventy-one  genera  and 
more  than  yOO  species. 

ty-ran-ni'-n»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tyrann(us); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  atlj.  sutf.  -ina;.] 
Ornithology : 

*1.  A  sub-family  of  Muscicapidae,  equivalent 
to  the  modern  Tyrannidfe  (q.v.). 

2.  The  typical  sub-family  of  Tyrannidae, 
with  seventeen  genera  and  eighty-nine  species, 
having  the  mnge  of  the  famUy. 

*  tyr'-an -ning,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  tyran  =  k 
tyrant  ;  -ing.]    Tyrannizing,  tyrannical. 

*  ty-rdn'-ni-ous,  a.     [Tyrannous.] 

*ty-rau'-ni-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tyran- 
nious;  -ly.]     Tyrannically. 

"  Mannsses  then  his  wife  would  not  controule 
Tyranniously."  Hudson:  Judith,  iv.  224. 

*  tyr'-an-ni^e,  s.  [Tyrannize.]  Tyranny, 
oppression. 

'■  So  that  there  be  no  tyrannise. 
Whereof  that  he  his  people  grene." 

dower:  €.  A.,  vliL 


•  tyr  an-niBh, '  tyr-an-nUshe,  a.    [Mid 

Eng.  tyraii  =  a  tyrant ;  -ink.]  Like  a  tyrant 
tyran  uieal. 

"  The  proude  tyranni»»\«  Romeynn." 

Oower:  0.  A.,rH. 

tj^-an-nize,  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  tyrannUery  from 
Lat.  tyninni^o,  from  Gr.  rupofw^w  (turanniso) 
=  to  tjike  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  to  act  as  a 
tyrant;  Sp.  tiranizar ;  Ital.  tira7invxLre.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  act  the  tyrant ;  to  exercise 
tyrannical,  arbitrary,  or  diispotic  power;  to 
rul«  with  unjust  and  oppressive  severity ;  to 
act  arbitrarily,  despotitally,  imperiously,  or 
with  unneces.sary  severity. 

"  My  i)Oor  heart  knows  only  how  to  love. 
And,  tindiug  tliU,  you  tyrannize  the  more." 

liryden  :  1  Conquest  of  Oranada.  iT. 

*  B.  Trans.:  To  overrule  by  tyranny;  to 
tyrannize  over;  to  oppress. 

tj^r'-an-notis,a.  [Mid.  Eng.  (jr-an  =  a  tyrant ; 
-ous.]  Tyrannical,  arbitrary,  severe,  despotic, 
cruel,  oppressive. 

"  Th'  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Citn  nud  no  warrant  there."   Courper :  Task,  vl.  ib^. 

t^rr'-au-nous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  tyrannous  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  tyrannous  manner;  tjTanuically,  cruelly, 
oppressively  ;  like  a  tyrant. 

"Tr.-ippe  the  simple  innocents,  and  nhed  their  blodfl 
tyrannously."—Joye :  Expos,  of  liani^,  cli.  vli. 

ty-riin'-nus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  tyrant  (q.v.).] 
Ornith. :  The  type-genus  of  Tyranninie,  with 
eleven  sjiecies,  ranging  over  all  tropical  sub- 
regions  and  the  United  States  to  Canada. 
Bill  with  long  bristles  at  base  ;  nostrils  smal'. 
and  rounded ;  wings  sharply  pointed ;  tail 
slightly  forked  ;  tarsi  slender. 

tyr'-an-ny, '  tlr-an-nye,  *  tyr~an-nie,  s. 

[¥v.' tyrannie,  from  Lat.  tyraiinia,  from  Gr. 
Tvpavvia  ((uraftitiff)  =  sovereign  sway,  from 
rvpavuos  (turannos)  —  a  tyrant  (q.v.) ;  Sp 
tirayiia ;  Ital.  tirannia  ;  Port.  tyranJiia.] 

*  1.  Absolute  power  or  sovereignty. 

"Ue  died  in  tlie  same  day  on  which  Diotiyslai 
assumed  the  tyranny." — Donaldson:  Theatre  (if  the 
Greeks,  p.  135. 

2.  Arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power; 
cruel,  arbitrary,  or  oppressive  government  or 
discipline. 

"  Every  wanton  and  causeless  restraint  of  the  will 
of  the  subjoL't,  whether  practist^  by  a  monarch,  a 
nobility,  or  a  popular  assembly,  madegraeof  fyrunnir  " 
— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch,  L 

*  3.  Severity,  rigour,  inclemency. 

"  The  tyranny  o"  the  open  night  "s  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure."  Hhakesp. :  Lear,  UL4 

*4.  Cruelty,  harshness,  severity. 

"  The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
Takes  all  livelihood  n*om  her  cheeks." 

Shakesp.:  All's  H'eW,  H, 

tyr'-ant,  *  tlr-ant,  *  tir-aunt,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

tiran,  tirant,  tyran,  tyrant  (with  excrescent 
t),  from  Lat.  tyrannum,  accus.  of  tyraiinus, 
from  Gr.  rvpaffo^  (tvrannos),  a  word  first 
uyed  by  Archilochus,  about  B.C.  700.  For  the 
excrescent  t,  cf.  peasant,  plieasant,  &c.] 
[Tykan,  5.] 

1,  Ordinary  Langxiage: 

*  1.  Orig.,  one  who  usurped  the  chief  power 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  existing  government ;  a 
usurper ;  an  absolute  ruler.  Such  a  ruler 
was  not  necessarily  oppressive  or  arbitrary; 
(For  the  change  in  meaning  cf.  despot.) 

"  A  tyrant  they  name  him.  who  by  force  commeth 
to  the  mouarcby  agniust  the  will  of  tiie  people." — 
Smith  :  Commonwealth,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vii. 

2,  A  monarch  or  other  ruler,  who  uses  hia 
power  to  oppress  those  under  him  ;  an  arbi- 
trary or  despotic  ruler;  one  who  imposes 
burdens  and  hardships  on  those  under  his 
control  without  the  authority  of  law  or  the 
necessities  of  government ;  a  cruel  lord  or 
master  ;  an  oppressor,  a  despot. 

II.  Ornith. :  Any  individual  of  the  family 
Tyrannidai  (q.v.). 

"The  land  birds  comprise  a  dove,  a  tyrant,  azkd  A 
gvee\\\et."—Athe>itBum.  Nov.  26.  1887,  p.  717. 

K  r^ir^y  TyranU:  [Thirty]. 
tyrant-bird,  tyrant-shrike,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  jiopular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Tyrannidoe  (q,v.);  often  restricted  to  tlie 
genus  Tyrannus  (q.v.),  but,  when  used  with 
the  delinite  article,  confined  to  Tyrannus  in- 
trepidns.  [Kingbird.]  The  popular  name  has 
reference  to  the  resemblance  of  the  Tyran- 
nidffi  to  the  true  Shrikes  in  outward  appear- 
ance and  general  habits,  and  to  their  (ierce 
and  bold  disposition,  especially  during  the 
breeding  season,   when    the  males,   in  their 


boll,  boy ;  poiit,  jowl ;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin.  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon«  e^lst.    -uig, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioiis  =  shiis.   -We,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del. 
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excessive  care  for  their  mates,  attack  without 
discri  mination  auy  intruder  that  ventures 
near  their  nests. 

tyrant'ShrUce,  s.    [Tyrant-bird.] 

•tyr'-ant,  v.i.  [Tyrant,  $.]  To  act  or  play 
the  tyrant ;  to  tyrannize. 

"This  encour&ged  the  Irish  grandees  (their  O's  and 
Mac's)  to  reut  and  tyrant  it  in  their  respective  eeig- 
neuxie^"— Fuller :   Worthiei;  Buckingtiaituhire. 

t^e  (1),  «.  [Native  narae.J  A  preparation  of 
milk  and  rice  used  by  the  East  Indians. 

•tyr^  (2),  s.     [TiRE(3),  «.] 

*  tyre,  v.t.    [Tire  (1),  v.] 

^-ree'-ite»  s.  [After  the  Island  of  Tyree 
or  Tyrie,  Scotland,  where  found  ;  euff.  -ite 
(Afin.).] 

Mill. ;  A  powder  obtained  from  the  pink 
marble  of  Tyree,  Scotland.  It  was  found  by 
Hedclle  to  be  composed  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  38'22 ;  alumina,  8'23  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
8"16 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0"39 ;  mag- 
nesia, 29-94;  lime,  2"21  ;  water,  12-47  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  4-71;  silica,  1-02=  100-35.  As 
pointed  out  by  E.  S.  Dana,  no  name  should 
have  been  given  to  such  a  mixture. 

T^'-i~B,n^  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Tyrius.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  ancient  Tyr«. 

2.  Being  of  a  purple  colour. 

B.  As  subst :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Tyre. 

*  Tyrian-cynosure,  s. 

Astron. :  Ursa  Jlinor. 
•*  And  thou  ahalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 
Or  Tyrian  ci/nnsure."  Milton  :  Comin,  Mt, 

Tyrlan-purple,  5.  A  celebrated  purple 
dye  formerly  prepared  at  TjTe  from  ahell-tish. 
(Mdrex,  Purpura.] 

^r'-ite,  5.  [After  the  Norwegian  God  of 
War,  Tyr  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).^ 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  pyramidal 
crystals,  embedded  in  orthoclase,  but  im- 
planted on  black  mica,  at  localities  near  Ham- 
pemyr,  Arendal,  Norway.  Hardness,  6'5 ; 
ap.  gr.  5*13  to  5*56.  Compos.  :  essentially  a 
eolumbate  of  yttrium,  cerium,  and  iron.  Is 
referred  by  most  mineralogists  to  Ferguson- 
ite  (q.v.). 

tyr'-o,  s.  [Prop,  tiro,  from  Lat.  tiro  =  a  recruit, 
a  novice,  a  tiro  ;  root  doubtful.]  A  beginner 
in  learning;  one  who  is  engaged  in  learning, 
or  who  has  only  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge  ;  a  novice. 

•  tyr-o^in'-i-um,  *  tyr'-6-9in-y.  s.    [Lat. 

tirocinium  =  the  state  of  a  tyro,  from  Lat. 
tiro  =  a  tiro.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
a  tyi'O,  beginner,  or  novice  ;  novitiate,  ap- 
prenticeship.    [Tirocinium.] 

tyr  -  6  -  glyph'- US,  s.  [Gr.  -rvpd?  (turos)  = 
cheese,  and  y\v(t><ii  (ghipho)  —  to  hollow.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Acaridee,  separated  from 
the  original  genus  Acarus  (q.v.),  to  include 
the  Cheese-mites.     [Cheese-mite. J 

Tyr'-6-le§e,  a.  &  s.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Tyrol ;  as,  a  Tyrolese  air. 

B.  ^s  sxibst.  {Sing,  or  PI.) :  A  native  of  the 
Tyrol ;  the  people  of  the  TyroL 

Ty-ro-li-exme',  s.    [Fr.] 

Mitsic  :  A  song  accompanied  with  dancing  ; 
a  popular  Tyrolese  song  or  melody,  especially 
one  in  which  rapid  alternation  in  melodic 
progressions  of  the  natural  and  falsetto  voice 
is  introduced. 

ty-ro'-Ute,  s.  [After  Tyrol,  Austria,  where 
first  found ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) ;  Ger.  tirolit, 
kupferschaitm.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  radiating  groups  of  thin  plates,  also  mas- 
sive. Hardness,  TO  to  2"0  ;  sp.  gr.  3*02  to 
S*09S  ;  lustre  on  cleavage  faces  pearly  ;  colour, 
pale  apple-  and  verdigris-green,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  blue  ;  translucent  to  sub-translu- 
cent;  sectile.  Compos.:  arsenic  acid,  29'2 ; 
protoxide  of  copper,  50'3  ;  water,  20'5  =  100, 
with  the  resulting  formula,  5CuO  As05  +  9H0  ; 
the  analysis,  however,  showed  13*65  per  cent, 
of  carIjon;ite  of  lime,  probably  present  as  an 
essential  constituent,  in  which  case  the  fore- 
going formula  will  be  subject  to  modification. 


'  tyr  -one,  s.  PLat.  tironem,  accus.  of  tiro 
—  a  tyro  (q.v.).]    A  tyro. 

*  tyr'-on-i^m,  s.     [Eug.  tyronie) ; -ism.]    The 

state  of  being  a  tyro. 

tyr'-o-sine,  s.  [Gr.  rvpo':  (turos)  =  cheese  ; 
■ine  (C/i«m.).] 

1.  Chem. :  CqHuNOs.  A  crystalline  nitro- 
genous body  discovered  by  Liebig,  obtained 
by  decomposing  albuminous  substances  such 
as  casein,  &c.,  by  caustic  potash.  It  forms 
stellate  groups  of  long  slender  needles,  having 
a  silky  lustre,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

2.  Pathol. :  Tyrosine  is  often  found  In  the 
urine  during  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

tyro-toac'-i-cSll,  ».  [Or.  iuroa  =  cheese, 
and  toxikon  =  poieon.]  A  poisonous  crystalline 
ptomaine  contained  in  decayed  milk  or  milk 
products,  such  as  ice-cream,  &c. 

Ty'-SOn,  s.  [Dr.  Edward  Tyson  (1649-1708), 
F.R.S.,  an  able  comparative  anatomist,  dis- 
coverer of  the  glands.]    (See  compound.) 

Tyson's  glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Numerous  sebaceous  glands  round 
the  cervix  penis  and  corona  glandis.  Called 
also  Glaridulce  odori/erce.    (Quain.) 

ty'-s6n-ite»  ».  [After  S.  T.  Tyson  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  forming  the  central  por- 
tion of  certain  hexagonal  crystals,  the  exterior 
of  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  bastna- 
site  (the  hamartite  of  Nordenskibld),  which 
has  l>een  derived  by  alteration  fi-om  tysonite. 
Hardness,  4*5  to  5  ;  sp.  gr.  6-12  to  6-14  ;  lustre, 
somewhat  resinous  ;  colour,  pale  wax-yellow  ; 
streak,  nearly  white.  Analyses  yielded,  ceri- 
um, 40*19;  lanthanum  and  didymium,  30*37; 
fluorine,  29*44  =  100,  which  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  (Ce,La,Di)2F6.  Occurs  in  felspar 
at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

*  tythe,  s.    [Tithe.] 

*  tyth'-ing,  s.    [Tithing.] 
tzar,  s.     [Czar.] 

tzar-i-na,  tzar-it'-za, ».    [Czarina.) 

tzet'-ze,  s.     [Native  name.] 

Music :  An  Abyssinian  instrument  of  the 
guitar  kind,  formed  of  a  long  carved  neck 
attached  to  a  gourd.  It  has  frets  and  one 
string  usually  made  of  the  tough  fibre  of  a 
palm-tree. 


U,  the  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth  vowel 
of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  primitive  vowels,  from  which  the  various 
vowel  sounds  in  the  Aryan  languages  have 
been  developed.  Its  true  primary  sound  was 
that  which  it  still  retains  in  most  of  the 
European  languages — viz.,  that  of  oo  in  coo(, 
tool,  wood,  &c.,  corresponding  to  the  French 
ou.as  in  cour,  tour,  &c.,  the  sound  being  some- 
times short  (marked  in  this  book  ti)  and  some- 
times long  (marked  u).  The  Anglo-Saxon 
long  u  (marked  with  an  accent)  has  commonly 
become  in  modern  English  the  diphthong 
OTi  or  ow,  as  A.S.  thtl  =  thou,  nu  =  now, 
muth  =  mouth,  &c.  After  r,  and  after  the 
sounds  sh  and  zh,  u  has  generally  retained 
its  old  long  sound,  as  iu  rule,  truth,  &c. 
In  A.S.  ni77i.=  room,  brucaji  =  brook  (v.)  the 
original  long  sound  is  retained,  though  the 
form  is  altered.  The  old  short  sound  of  u  is 
still  retained  in  hull,  full,  pull,  put,  &c.,  but 
as  a  rule  this  sound  became  changed  (probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
to  the  sound  heard  in  cut,  tun,  fun,  &c. 
(marked  u),  a  sound  then  new  to  English, 
not  being  mentioned  by  any  writer  before 
1653.  This  sound,  which  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  unaccented  French  e,  is  character- 
istic of  English,  and  is  often  given  to  the 
vowels  a,  e,  when  unaccented,  as  in  cavalry, 
camel,  &c.  It  is  also  given  to  the  vowel  o, 
even  when  accented,  as  in  money,  come,  honey, 
among,  &c.  A  modified  form  of  it  often 
occurs  before  r,  as  in  bur,  cur,  far,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  before  rr,  as  in  knurr,  purr,  &c. 


(marked  u).  This  sound  is  sometimes  given 
to  a,  i,  0,  and  y  before  r.  as  auriculur, 
her,  fir,  work,  martyr.  In  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century  arose  the  practice  of 
using  gu  to  represent  a  hard  g  before  an  e, 
as  in  g^^€ss,  a  French  practice,  borrowed  from 
qu ;  and  to  this,  and  the  wish  to  indicate  a 
long  vowel  by  a  final  c,  must  be  attributed 
■plague,  vague,  fatigue,  rogue,  &c.  The  final 
•ffue  does  not,  however,  always  indicnte  a 
preceding  long  vowel ;  cf.  epilogue,  synagogue, 
tongue,  &c.  The  use  of  u  for  w  in  persuade, 
&c.,  is  modern,  also  imitated  from  its  use  in 
QU.  The  long  sound  of  u,  as  in  mute,  duke^ 
confuse,  &c.  (marked  u),  and  modified  by  r, 
as  in  cure,  pure  (marked  ii),  is  not  a  simple 
vowel,  an  i  sound  being  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly introduced  before  it,  or  fused  with  it. 
The  corresponding  short  sound  is  heard  in 
unit,  unity,  &:c.  (marked  u).  In  some  dialects, 
and  iu  America,  this  sound  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  u  after  r.  Duke  is  sometimes  vul- 
garly pronounced  with  the  same  sound,  as 
dook.  The  original  sound  of  short  u  is  now 
only  retained  in  bury,  burial,  bugy,  and  busi- 
ne3s.  The  long  sound  of  u  as  in  mute,  is  also 
represented  by  other  combinations,  as  by  -ue, 
in  due,  sue,  &c. ;  by  ew,  in  dew,  few,  &c.  ;  and 
by  ui  in  suit.  "  Ue  [is]  used  in  later  spelling 
as  a  final  u,  owing  to  a  rule  made  by  no  one 
knows  whom,  no  one  knows  why,  and  no  one 
knows  when,  that  no  English  word  can  end 
in  w."  (Ellis:  Early  English  Pronunciation^ 
ch.  vi.,  §  1,  p.  579.)  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  iw  =  French  eu.  Ui  has 
several  sounds  ;  (1)  =  w,  as  in  suit,  fruit,  &c.  ; 
(2)  =  i,  as  in  build,  guild;  (3)  I,  as  in  guide; 
(4)  i,  as  in  mosquito ;  (5)  wi,  as  in  anguish^ 
languid.  In  buoy,  buy,  buyer,  buying, &c.,  the 
u  is  silent,  as  also  in  plaguy.  (For  qu,  see 
under  Q.)  In  the  best  ]>eriod  of  Roman 
literature  the  u  sound  was  expressed  by  the 
character  v,  a  character  whicli  did  not  exist 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  its  sound,  when 
it  occurred  between  two  vowels,  being  repre- 
sented by  /,  or  occasionally  by  u.  In  later 
times  u  and  v  stood  indifl'erently  for  either 
sound,  the  capital  being  generally  written  V. 
In  this  respect  U  and  V  stand  to  each  otlier 
as  I  and  J.  In  almost  all  English  diction- 
aries,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
words  beginning  with  U  and  V  were  combined. 
In  printing,  where  the  sheets  are  marked  by 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  &c.  (standing  for  1,  2,  3,  &c.), 
the  signs  J,  v,  and  w,  are  ignored,  so  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
only  twenty-three.  In  respect  to  its  order  in 
the  alphabet,  its  form,  and  its  history  in 
general,  U  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Y  or  u. 
Greek  words  containing  the  diphthong  ou, 
when  Latinised,  were  spelt  with  a  u;  while 
Greek  words  with  v,  when  Latinised,  were 
spelt  with  y. 

1,  V  as  an  initial  is  used  for  United,  as  io 
U.K.=  the  United  Kingdom;  U.S.  United 
States  ;U.S.A.  United  States  of  America;  UP. 
United  Presbyterian  (Scotch)  ;  U.C.  or  A.U.C. 
in  dates  belonging  to  Roman  history  is  a  con- 
traction for  Ab  urbe  condita  =  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  (of  Rome),  as  U.C.  400  =  in  the 
year  of  Rome  400. 

IL  U  05  a  symbol  is  used,  in  chemistry,  for 
uranium. 

U-a-ka'-ri,  $.     [South  American  Indian  name 

of  the  animal.] 
Zool. :  The  Scarlet-faced  Saki.     [Saki.] 

*  u'-ar-an,  u'-ran,  5.  [Arab,  ouaran  =  the 
monitor  of  the  Nile.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Vaianus 
(q.v.). 

*  u-a-ra'-nus,  s.    [Varanus.] 

Ub' -bo-nit e,  s.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PI):  The  followers  of  Ubbo 
Phillips,  who  formed  a  moderate  class  among 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  founder  eventually  entered  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  died  in  that  communion  in  1568. 

*  u'-ber-oiis,  a.  [O.  Fr.  uhereujc,  from  Low 
Lat.  ubertus,ubertosus,  from  Lat.  w&er  =  fruit- 
ful.] Yielding  largely  or  copiously;  fruitful, 
prolific,  productive. 

"Sion.  the  mother  of  ua  all,  jb  barren,  and  her 
uherotit  breJiSts  are  dry."— Quartet :  Judgment  A  J/ercjf 
of  Sio'U 

*  u'-ber-ty,  s.  [Lat.  uhertas,  from  uber  = 
fruitful.]    Fruitfulness,  fertility,  prolificuess. 

"  They  enjoy  that  natural  uberty,  and  fruitfulness." 
— Florio:  Translation  of  Jiontaigne  (1613),  p.  104. 


Rte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work.  who.  son;  mute.  cub»  ciire,  t^iite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     w.  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw. 


ubication— ugliness 
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•  n-W-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ubi=  where,  l  The 
state  of  being  in  a  place;  local  relatiou ; 
whereiiess. 

"Relations,  ubieations.  duration,  the  vulgar  ijIiIIo- 
Bophy  luliiiits  t<i  be  ■uiimttitnt; ;  ajia  yot  to  euiiuire  lu 
wuat  place  they  axe,  were  ({ruas."— c/fa/ivi/^ .'  Kuayt, 

^-bi'-e-t^,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  ubietas,  from  Lat. 
ubi  =  where.] 

Philos. :  The  presence  of  one  thing  with  re- 
gard to  another;  tlie  presence  of  a  tliiti;^'  in 
ptece ;  tlie  .state  or  condition  of  being  in  a 
place.  According  to  the  Schoolmen,  Ubiety 
might  be  : 

(I)  Circumscriptive,  as  when  all  the  parts 
of  a  body  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space 
in  which  it  is,  and  exclude  any  other  body. 

"Thou  wouldst  have  led  me  out  of  my  way  If  that 
had  been  possible— if  uiy  ub,eti/ dUl  uot  bo  nearly  re- 
wiiilile  ubiquity,  that  iu  Aiiywbereuess  aud  Every- 
whereueas  I  kuow  where  I  aro,  and  can  never  get  lost 
till  I  get  out  o(  Whereuesa  Itaelf  into  Nowhere." — 
Soutfi'-p  :  The  Doctor,  cli.  cxcil. 

(1)  Definitive,  as  when  a  human  soul  la 
limited  in  its  presence  to  the  same  place  as  a 
human  body. 

"  NotnithstandiDg  her  uncertain  tenure  of  'ubietf/ 
.  .  .  she  patiently  yielded  to  her  lot." — Hodaon:  Life 
of  Waterton,  p.  9i 

(3)  Repletive,  as  when  God  is  present  through 
everj'  portion  of  space.  This  last  form  is 
sometimes  called  Ubiquity. 

•  n-bi-quar'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  uhique-  =  every- 
where; Eng.  stiff,  -arkin.]  Existing  every- 
where ;  ubiquitous,  ubiiputary. 

"  Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendajits  of  the  whole 
A  ubiquarian  presence  and  control  ?  " 

Cowper:  Tiroditium,  2M. 

•  ^-bi'-qui -Olis,    a.      [Lat.   u6i^««  =  every- 

where.!    Ubiquitous. 

"Thro'  stretch  ubfquinut  measureless  expanse." 
Stevenson  :  Hymn  to  the  Dt-ity,  p.  10.     (1782.) 

•  IT-bi-qnist,  s.    [Fr.  uhiquiste.\    [Ubiquitt.] 

Church  History : 

X.  (PL):  The  same  as  Dbiquitarian,  2. 

"  All  the  Ubiouitrs,  however,  are  not  agreed."— /?««« .' 
Cyclop.,  a,  V,  Uoifjuiit. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  the  University  of  Paris 
to  such  doctors  in  theology  as  are  not  re- 
strained to  any  particular  house,  either  to 
that  of  Navarre  or  Sorbonne.    {Rees.) 

•  n-bi'-qui-talr,  *  u-bl-qui-taire,  a.  [Fr. 
ubiquitaire,  from  Lat  ubiqiie  =  everywhere.) 
Ubiquitary,  ubiquitous. 

"  Ulin  whom  earth,  nor  air. 
Nor  the  viiate  mould 
Of  Heaven  can  hold 
'Cause  lie's  iibu/uiCair." 

Soweli :  Letter;  blc  L,  let  li. 

•  n-bi-qui-tar'-i-an,  s.  &  a,  [Eng.  ubiqui- 
tary; -aji.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  exists  everywhere ; 
one  who  is  omnipresent. 

2,  Church  Hist.  (PL) :  A  name  applied  to 
those  who,  confusing  the  two  natures,  taught 
that  Christ,  as  man,  was  omnipresent,  as  did 
the  ApoUinarists  and  Eutychians  in  the  early 
Church.  Luther  re-asserted  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body  in  his  controversy  witli  the 
Zwinglians  as  to  the  reception  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  in  a  sermon  of 
1527  (Quod  Verba  Stent),  and  in  the  Con/essio 
Major  of  1528  declared  that  Christ's  body  was 
not  only  in  heaven  and  in  the  Eucharist,  but 
everywhere,  and  this  of  necessity.  The  Cal- 
vinists,  Zwinglians,  and  Melanchthon  opposed, 
and  the  latter  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of 
nbiquity  led  to  a  denial  of  the  Real  Presence 
wliich  it  waB  intended  to  support.  This  tenet, 
however,  nas  inserted  in  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord (a. d.  15V7),  though  no  mention  was  made 
of  it  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (a.d.  1530). 

"It  Is  indeed  obvious  tha.t  every  Lutheran  who  be- 
lieves the  ductiines  of  cons ubstantiat ion,  whatever  he 
may  pretend,  must  be  a  t7biquitiirian."—3fcClintock  A 
Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.,  X.  623. 

B>  As  adjective: 

1,  Ord.  Ixing.  :  Omnipresent. 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
TJbiquitarians.     [A.  2.] 

"Thp  former  Bupportlng  the  Ubiquitarian  theory.' 
—AicClintock  4  StroTig  :  CytUop.  Bib.  Lit.,  x.  623. 

•  U-bi'-qni-tar-i-ness.  s.  [Eng.  ubiquitary; 
•ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ubiqui- 
tary;  existence  everywhere ;  omnipresence. 

"  Not  to  speak  of  the  ubi^/uitarineis  of  some  hands, 
the  same  teing  always  present  at  all  petitions." — 
FiUter :  Church  Bist..  blL  i..  p.  2\. 

•  U-br-qui-tar-3^.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ubique  — 
everywhere.] 


A*  As  adj. :  Existing  everywhere  or  In  all 
places  ;  omnipresent,  ubiquitous. 

"She  .  .  .  niaiia/es  ber  time  «••  well  that  she  seems 
ubuiuitary." — Oryden  :  Marriage  d-lu-mQiIe.  L  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  exists  everywhere  or  is  omni- 
present. 

"This  knight.  In  relation  to  my  bouk,  may  he 
termed  an  ubiifuitiiry.  and  appear  amoni^st  statesnieii, 
■ouldlerx,  JHwyers,  wiltera. "— /'aW«r-  Worlhiea;  Kent. 
(Sir  P.  Sidney- } 

2.  Any  individoftl  of  the  sect  called  Ubi- 
quists  (q.v.). 

U-biqui-tes'-^ent,  a.  [Eng.  vbiquit(ous) ; 
-escenl.]     Becoming  ubiquitous. 

"Follow  the  trolley  track  (for  the  uhiquiteicent 
trolley  car  has  made  ita  appearance  here  loo)." — The 
[Phila.]  Call. 

U-bi'-qni-ti^m,  ».      [Eng.  xibiquit(y);  -ism.] 
*  The  doctrines  of  the  Ubiquitarians.      [Ubi- 
quitabian,  2.) 

*U-bi'-qui-tist,  *.  [Eng.  ubic[tiit(y);  -ist.) 
the  same  as  Ubiquitarian  (q.v.). 

U-bi'-qui-toiis,  a.  [Eng.  ubiquit(y);  -ous.] 
Existing  or  being  everywhere  ;  omnipresent. 

n-bi'-qui-toiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ubiquitous; 
■ly.]  In  a  ubiquitous  manner;  in  a  manner 
involving  real  or  seeming  omnipresence. 

U-bJ'-qui-tJr,  s.  [Fr.  ubiquit^^  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  ubiq^^itat€7n,  acciis.  of  ubiquitas,  from 
iibi<7U«  =  everywhere  ;  Ital.  ubiquitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ubiquitous  ; 
existence  or  presence  in  all  places  at  the  same 
time ;  omnipresence. 

"The  reason  you  do  not  apprehend  ubiquit;/  to  be 
necessarily  connected  with  aelt-»x.isteuce.' —Clarke : 
Aitswer  to  .Second  Letter. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
present  everywhere  by  virtue  of  its  union 
with  his  divine  nature.  It  was  adopted  in 
1577  as  a  mode  of  explaining  the  Eucharistic 
Presence  by  those  who  comjiosed  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  The  term  soon  ceased  to  have  a 
definite  meaning,  some  divines  affirming  that 
Christ  during  his  mortal  life  was  everywhere 
present,  whilst  others  dated  his  ubiquity  from 
his  ascension  into  heaven. 

"No  one  se<\uel  urged  by  the  apostles  against  the 
Oalatiana  for  giving  circumcision  with  Christ  but  may 
be  as  well  enforced  against  the  Lutherans  holding 
ubiquity.' -—  Walton  :  Life  of  Hooker. 

"  3.  Locality,  neighbourhood. 

"  In  any  street 
In  that  ubiquity.'  B«n  Jonton.    {Todd.) 

1[  Ubiquity  of  the  king  : 

Law:  (See  extract). 


"  A  consequence  of    this    prerogative  Is   the    legal 
'the  ■■  " -  -^ 

iiiot  peraonally  distribute  lustice.     His  judges  are 


.         „  le    l«ga 

ubiquity  of  the  king.    His  Majesty,  in  the  eye  of  tni. 
law,   is  always   present  in  all  his  courts,   though  he 


the  mirrors  by  which  the  king's  image  is  ref 
It  is  the  regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  person,  that  ia 
always  present  iu  court,  always  ready  to  undertake 
prosecutions,  or  pronounce  Judgment,  for  the  benellt 
and  protection  of  the  subject.  And  from  this  ubiouity 
it  follows  that  the  king  can  never  be  nonsuit,  for  a 
nouauit  Is  the  desertion  of  the  suit  or  actiun  by  the 
nun-apt>«arance  of  the  plaintiff  in  court.  For  the 
same  reason  also  in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
king  is  not  said  to  ap|>ear  by  his  attorney,  as  other 
men  do.  for  he  always  appears  In  conteinplatlou  of  the 
law  in  his  own  proi>er  person." — Blackttone :  Com- 
ntent.,  bk.  1.,  ch,  7. 

iib'-i  SU'-pra,  pftr.  [Lat.  =  where  above.]  In 
the  place  or  passage  above  mentioned  ;  noting 
reference  to  -some  passage  or  page  previously 
named  or  referred  to. 

X 

Uo-ke -war -list  (w  as  v),  «.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  sect  who  derived  their 
name  from  Uke  Walles,  a  native  of  Friesland, 
who  published  his  opinions  in  1637.  He  taught 
the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  and  held  that 
the  period  of  time  between  the  birth  of  Chri.st 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  one  of 
deep  ignorance,  during  which  the  Jews  were 
deprived  of  divine  light,  and  that  therefore 
their  sins  would  not  be  visited  with  severity. 
His  followers  did  not  long  retain  his  name  as 
a  badge  of  separation,  and  became  merged  in 
the  Mennonites  (q.v.),  to  whose  doctrines 
their  founder  strictly  adhered. 

U'-dal,  a.  [Icel.  Adal  —  ancestral  possessions, 
allo'dium  (q.v.).]  A  term  applied  t<^  that 
right  in  land  which  prevailed  in  northern 
Europe  before  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
system.  Udnl  tenure  still  prevails  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  This  tenure,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  undisturbed  possession,  provable  by 
witne.sses,  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of 
Session  to  be  the  same  as  allodial  (q.v.). 


u'-dal'ler,  u'-dal-man,  s.  [Ertg.  udal;  -w^ 
■num.]  One  who  linlds  [ironerty  by  udal  right; 
a  freeholder  without  feudal  dependencies. 

"  The  Udallert  are  thn  alloillal  \>OMennr»  ut  Zetland. 
who  bold  tlieir  puiMuitHiutiH  under  the  old  Norwegian 
law,  iuHtetul  of  the  feudal  touuri.M  Introduced  auioug 
them  from  bcotlaud."— .lieo(( ;  Firate.  ub.  I.    (Not«.(     • 

lid'-den  •  iid'-dir. "  ud-dyr,  *  Id-dyr, ». 

[A.S.  uder ;  cogn.  with  J.  Diit,  uder,  vyder ; 
Dut.  uijey  :  Icel.  jilgr  {foe  jiu(r);  Hw.  jv/ver, 
jur ;  Dan.  yver ;  O.  H.  Ger.  uter ;  Ger.  euter; 
Gael.  &  Irish  tUtr ;  Lat.  uber  (for  udher) ;  Or. 
oZdap  (outJiar),  g»riit.  ovdaxo?  (nuthatos) ;  Sansc. 
iidhar,  udhan;  North.  Prov.  Eng.  yure.] 

I.  The  gl-mdwlar  organ  or  bag  of  cows  an(| 
otlierquadrupeds,in  which  the  milk  is  secreted 
and  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young. 

•■  Sweet  milk 
Dellciooi,  drawn  from  udde>-»  never  dry." 

Cowper  :  Bomer  -.  Odyuey  Iv. 

•  2.  A  teat,  a  dug. 

"  A  lioness,  with  uddert  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground." 

Shakeip. :  At  You  Like  It.  Iv.  a 

iid'-dered.  a.  [Eng.  ur/^r.-  -ed.}  Furnished 
with  or  having  an  udder  or  udders. 

"  Marian,  that  soft  couM  stroke  the  udder'd  cow." 
Oay  :  .Shepheru'i  Week  ;  Tuetdiiy,  IL 

Ud'-der-less,  a.  [Eng.  ii(fder;-tess.]  Destitute 
of  an  udder ;  hence,  figuratively,  deprived  of 
nourishment  from  a  mother  ;  motherless. 

"  All  ye  gentle  girls  that  foster  up 

Udderlett  lambs."  Keate  :  Endymion,  L 

lid -de-v3l'- lite,  s.  [After  Uddevalla,  or 
Uddewalla,  Swedeu,  where  found  ;  sulf.  -Ue 
(Mm.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.v.),  con* 
taining  about  10  per  cent,  of  titanium  and  70 
per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

■u-dSm'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  «dus  =  moist,  wet^ 
and  Eng.  mettr.]    A  rain-gauge  (q.v.). 

iiff'-g4r,  tigf'-ar,  iig'-oor,  lig'-od-roo,  $. 

[Hind,  ugur  ;  Sans,  ugiiru.] 

1.  Bot. :  Aqiiikiria  Arjallocha,  a  large  ever- 
green tree  with  alternate,  lanceolate,  stalked 
leaves,  a  top-shaped  leathery  calyx,  downy 
on  the  outside,  the  limb  divided  into  Hve 
segments,  refiexed  ;  no  petals ;  ten  woolly 
scales  (sterile  stamens) ;  ten  fertile  stamens  ; 
a  two-celled  ovary,  and  each  cell  with  a  single 
suspended  ovule,  winged  on  the  side.  In  the 
interior  of  old  trees  are  found  irregular  masses 
of  harder  and  darker-coloured  wood,  the 
Eagle-wood  (q.v.)  of  commerce.  A  native  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  Burmah.the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Archipelago. 

2.  CoTTim.  :  An  oil  derived  from  No.  1. 
Wood  chips  are  boiled,  and  the  water  thus 
impregnated  is  distilled  to  produce  the  oil. 
It  is  valued  as  a  perfume.  Orientals  burn  it 
in  their  temples  on  account  of  its  fragrance, 
and  Napoleon  I.  used  it  for  the  same  reason 
to  illuminate  his  palace.  It  has  been  given 
in  rheumatism. 

Ugh  (gh  guttural),  interj.  [From  the  sound 
made.)  An  exclamation  or  expression  of  horror, 
disgust,  or  recoil.  (Usually  accompanied  with 
a  shudder.) 

*  iig'-le-some  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  ugly; 
■some.]    Ugly,  hideous. 

"  When  I  behold  the  ug!eso)ne  face  of  death,  I  ua 
afraid."— H'arii,  Sei-mont,  p.  17. 

*  iigr'-li-fy,  •  iig'-ly-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  ugly ;  -fy.\ 
To  make  ugly  or  hideous  ;  to  disfigure. 

"She  ugUfie*  everything  near  her."— Jfad.  D'Arblan: 
Diary,  v.  313. 

*  iig'-like.  a.    [Uoly,  o.] 

iig'-li-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ugly;  -ly.]  In  an  ugly 
manner;  with  deformity. 

"  Fouler  deaths  had  uglily 
Displayed  their  trayllng  guts." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  111, 

ug:'-li-ness,  * ug-11-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  ugly; 
■ness.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ugly ;  want 
of  beauty  ;  deformity,  hideousnesa. 

"  A  monstrous  dragon,  full  of  fearfull  uglinetie." 
Spniter:  F.  if.,  VI.  vl.  10. 

%  Ugliness  has  been  said  to  consist  in  am 
approach  to  the  lower  animals.  (Darwin: 
Descent  o/Man{ed.  2iid),  p.  584.) 

2.  Moral  repulsiveness. 

"  Vice  In  Its  own  pure  native  ugline$t."        Orabbt. 

3.  Ill-nature,  crossness.    (Amer.) 

4.  Unpleasantness. 


boU,  bd^ ;  p^t,  Jd^l ;  oat.  9ell,  choms,  911111,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e;:lst.    ph  =  1 
-dan*  -tian  =  sh^n,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -f  ion,  -^oa  =  zhoxu   -olous,  -tloos,  -sioufl  =  sbus.    -ble.  ^-^e*  ^^-  =  bel«  d^L 
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ngly— Tilexite 


lig'-l^r,  *  ug-lie,  *  ng-llke,  a.  &  s.  [Tcel. 
^ig'M'9^  —  feaifiil,  dreailful,  from  ugger  =  fear, 
and  -ligr  (=  A.S.  lie)  =  like,  -ly  ;  cf.  ngga  = 
to  fear  ;  ygligr  ■=  terrible  ;  J/yr  =  fierce  ;  Gotli. 
ogan  —  Ui  fear  ;  ogjan  —  to  ternfy  ;  agis  = 
'  terror  ;  Icel.  agi;  Eog.  awe.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Possessing  the  quality  contrary  and  oppo- 
site to  beauty  ;  repulsive  or  otTeiisive  to  the 
■iKlit ;  of  disagret^blu  or  ofleusive  aspect ; 
deformed. 

"The  moDkieB  thai  fire  in  tbese  pnrtB  nre  tbe  ugliest 
I  «ver  sAw.'—OamfJier :   yoj/m/os  (au.  Ii376), 

2.  Momlly  repulsive  or  offeusive  ;  liat^eful. 

3.  lU-natured,  cross-grained.    {Anier,) 

"  I'll  not  aiiBwer  her  bftck  when  ahe'a  ngly  to  me."— 
MiSi  Weatherly  :  Thv  LampUijhler,  p.  110. 

4.  Unpleasant  to  think  of  or  mention. 

'■  There  \s  an  ugly  rumour  nfloat  that  cerbiln  book- 
makers who  had  Iftid  be.ivllv  fiie  directly  respouaible 
(or  Mondays  outbreftk.'*— /Wd.  Sept  24.  i»87. 

*  B,  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  shade  worn  by 
ladies  in  front  of  their  bonnets  to  protect  their 
faces  from  the  sun. 

^  (1)  Amtgly  customer:  An  awkward,  un- 
pleasant, or  troublesome  person  to  deal  with. 

(2)  The  ugly  man :  A  name  given  to  the  one 
of  three  garotters  who  actually  committed 
the  crime,  and  whose  operations  and  escape 
were  covered  by  his  companions,  known  as 
the  front-stall  and  the  back-stall.  (^Slang.) 
[Stall,  s.  L  9.J 

•iig'-l^,  v.t.  [UoLY,  a.]  To  make  ugly  ;  to 
uglify. 

"  Hi»  vices  all  uglp  him  over."— ^t<A(ijd*>n;  Pa- 
mela,  i,  265. 

fig'-oor,  ug'-oor-oo,  s.    [Ugour.1 

^'-gri-an,  u'-gric,  a.  [After  the  name  of 
the  Uigurs,  a  Finnish  tritie.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  Finnic  group  of  Turanian  people, 
comprising  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Hutigaiians, 
f  ud  some  other  tribes  ;  also  to  their  tongues. 

"  Of  these  bmncbeB  [of  the  Indo-Euroi>©au  family  of 
lajiguazes]  there  are  three.  The  liTst,  the  Pinno- 
Hiuit^Arlioi.  or  Ugrian.  ia  chiefly  Euiojiean;  it  lu- 
duilea  the  FiiiDiyh.  with  the  nearly  rel;it«d  Esthonlan 
and  LlcoufaD,  and  the  leTiioter  Lappish  in  the  Scandi- 
DATlau  peninsula  :  thu  Uimtjariau,  an  isolated  dialect 
in  the  south,  wholly  environed  by  Indu-European 
tongues,  but  of  which  the  intrusion  into  its  present 
place,  by  immigration  from  near  the  southern  Oral, 
has  tnkenulace  within  the  historic  period  ;  the  dialects 
from  which  the  Huutcarian  separated  Iteelt,  the  Oatink 
and  Wogul.  iu  and  l-eyimd  the  (^ral  ;  ami  the  tongues 
of  other  related  tribes  in  Easteru  Russia,  as  the  Zir- 
yaiiiaud.  Wotiaks,  Mordwiua,  Ac."— M'Aittie^  .*  Life  * 
Growth  of  Language,  ch.  xil. 

*iig'-sdme,  *ug-som,  a.  [Ugly. J  Ugly, 
hideous,  disgusting,  loathsome. 

"  In  every  place  the  ugsmne  sights  1  Haw." 

Surrey:    I'irgit;  j£7ieid  IL 

*  ug'-s6me-nes9,  •  ng-som~nes,  s.    [Eng. 

ugsmne  ;      -ness.]        Ugliness,     reimlsiveness, 
hideousness. 

"  Not  perceyuynge  the  imoinnex  of  aynne."— ^/<A«t-; 
Seuen  Psul^nes,  Pa.  xxxviil.,  pt.  li, 

^h'-Ian,  '  u'-lan,  s.  [Ger.  uhlans  a  lancer, 
from'  Pol.  %dan  '■==■  a  laucer,  from  Turk,  oglan  =. 
a  youth,  a  lad.)  One  of  a  variety  of  light 
cavalry  of  Asiatic  orgin,  introduced  first  into 
Poland  by  Tartar  colonists.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Russian,  Austro-Hungarian,  and 
German  arinies,  especially  in  the  latter,  for 
skirmishing,  reconnoitring,  and  scouring  the 
country  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
armies. 

n'-lg-ite,  s.  [After  Ui^,  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
found  ;  sufF.  -itt  (Win.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Heddle  to  a  mineral 
occurring  with  some  zeolites  iu  an  amygda- 
lojdal  rock.  Hardness,  5*5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*284  ; 
lustre,  pearly  ;  colour,  yellowish  -  white. 
Compos.  :  silica,  45*98  ;  alumina,  21*03  ;  lime, 
16-15;  soda,  4-70;  water,  11-25.  Dana  sug- 
gests that  as  its  structure  appears  to  resemble 
that  of  prehnite,  it  needs  further  investi- 
gation. 

U-in-ta-,  pref.  [From  Uintah,  a  county  and 
small "  range  of  mountains  in  that  county, 
Wyoming. 

Palmotit. :  Found  iu  or  near  the  Uintah 
Mountains.     [Etym.] 

U-in-ta-cri'-nus,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr. 
Kpivoi;'{krinos)  =  a.  lily.] 

Pdlmont. :  A  genus  of  Marsupitidae,  allied  to 
Marsupites,  but  with  ten  arms,  from  the  Chalk 
of  North  America. 

H-in-tJi9'-^-6n,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and  Gr. 
Kviav  (kiidn)  =  a  dog.] 


Pnlmont.:  A  genus  of  Carnivora,  from  the 
Middle  Eocene  of  Wyoming.  It  was  described 
in  1875  by  Cope,  who  is  of  opinion  tliat  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  auy  existing  family. 

u-in-ta-ther'-i-uin,  s.  [Pref.  uinta-,  and 
Gr.  6i]piov  {therion)  ~  a  wild  animal.] 

Palaont.  :  A  genua  of  Marali's  Dinocerata, 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America. 

u-in-tor'-ms,  s.  [Pi-ef.  uinta-,  and  Gr.  opi/t? 
(or/iis)  =  a  bird.] 

Pakeoiit. :  A  genu>i  of  Picarian  Birds,  allied 
to  the  Woodpeckers,  from  the  Eocene  of 
Wyoming. 

n'-kase.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Russ.  j/fcoj"  =  an  ordln- 
au<e,  an  edict,  from  kazate=- to  show.]  An 
eilict  or  order,  legislative  or  administrative, 
of  the  Russian  Government.  They  have  the 
force  of  laws  until  annulled  by  subsequent 
decisions  or  orders.  A  collection  of  the  ukases 
issued  at  various  times,  made  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  in  1827,  and  supplemented 
since,  year  by  year,  constitutes  the  legal  code 
of  the  Russian  empire.  An  edict  or  order, 
generally,  issued  by  some  compptent  authority. 
"  If  the  French  bookmatters  pdr«lst  In  refnalug  to 
bet  at  all  until  the  i(A-aj«  against  them  Is  wltlKlrawn, 
victory  will  not  be  long  in.dectarluif  itself  on  their 
side."— fliii/ir  Telegraph,  March  12,  1887. 

Uk-e-TPal'-list  (w  as  v),  5.    [Uckewallist.] 
*  u'-lan,  s.     [Uhlan.] 

U-lar'-bU-rong,  $.     [Malay  name.] 

ZooL  :  Dijisns  detidrophila,  a  tree-snake, 
from  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

ul'-^er,  s.  [Fr.  ulcere,  from  Lat.  ulcerem,  accns. 
of  ulcus  =  an  ulcer  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  vlctra  ;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  e'A.*cos  (helkos)=.&  wound,  a  sore, 
an  abscess.] 

1,  IAt.£  Med.  *  A  chasm,  a  solution  of  contin- 
uity,  produced  in  some  external  oriuternal  sur- 
face of  the  body  by  the  process  of  absorption, 
the  absorbents,  whether  lymphatics  or  veins, 
but  chiefly  tlie  former,  being  more  actively  con- 
ceined  in  the  formation  of  such  chasm.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  when  old  sores 
break  out  afresh,  the  substance  forming  the 
bond  of  union  first  gives  way,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  old  fractures,  the  uailus  is  removed, 
and  the  extremities  become  again  disunited, 
as  happened  amongst  the  crew  of  the  Centu- 
rion, in  Lord  Anson's  memorable  voyage. 
This  was  first  pointed  out  by  John  Hunter. 
While  the  ulcerative  process  is  going  on,  the 
secerning  arteries,  which  in  health  bring  and 
deposit  new  materials  to  every  part  of  the 
body  as  the  old  are  removed,  lose  this  power, 
and  are  even  taken  away,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  organisation,  including  the  absorbents 
themselves.  The  cicatrix  formed  by  the  heal- 
ing of  an  ulcer  is  then  a  substitute  for  the  old 
and  original  skin,  but  inferior  to  it  in  vital 
power.  Ulcers  are  of  three  kinds  :  healthy, 
unhealthy,  and  specific.  The  flr.st  is  the 
simple  sore,  or  simple  purulent  ulcer;  the 
second  comprises  the  indolent,  irritable, 
phagedenic,  and  varicose,  with  others  de- 
pendent on  disorder  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions ;  and  the  third,  such  as  the  scrofulous, 
cancerous,  and  venereal.  The  great  object  in 
the  management  of  ulcers  is  to  keep  the  sur- 
rounding skin  clean  and  dry,  and  to  produce 
a  healthy  surface  on  the  sore  itself :  the  latter 
object  is  now  frequently  obtained  by  skin- 
grafting,  with  permanently  favourable  results. 

2,  Fig. :  Anything  which  eats  into  or  festers 
in  any  body  ;  a  moral  sore. 

•ul'-9er,  v.t.  [Lat.  ulcero  — to  make  sore.] 
[Ulcer,  s,]    To  ulcerate. 

■■  Thla  .  .  .  uZcers  ineu'a  hearts  with  profaueneaa."— 
Fuller:  Holy  A  Profane  State,  V.  vi.  3. 

* ul'-^er-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ulcer;  -able.)  Cap- 
able of  being  ulcerated. 

lU'-^er-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ulceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  ulcero  =  to  make  sore,  from  ulcus,  genit. 
■wiccris  =  an  ulcer.] 

A,  Trails. :  To  affect  with  or  as  with  an 
ulcer  or  sores. 

"  A  tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their  minds." 
—Burke  :  Letter  to  Sir  B.  Langrith,  .W.P. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer; 
to  become  ulcerous.    (^Lit.  <&Jlg,) 

ul-9er-a'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  idcera- 
tionem,  accus.  of  ulcere  I  io,  from  ulceratus,  pa. 
par.  of  ulcero  =  to  ulcerate  (q.  v.).] 
1.  The  process  of  forming  into  an  ulcer ; 


the  process  of  becoming  ulcerated  ;  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  ulcerated,  as  ulceration 
of  tlie  bowels,  the  heart,  the  intestines,  the 
larynx,  Ac 

"  The  pai-t  hath  been  long  affect«d  with  utcoration.' 
—  Wiseman :  Surgery,  ch.  IL 

2.  An  ulcer. 
ul'-9er-a-tive,  a.    [Eng.  ulcerate) ;  -ive.^ 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  ulcers. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  ulcers. 

"The  dregs  of  viuegre  must  of  oecesilty  he  mack 
more  aliarpe,  biting,  and  ulcerative  than  wlue  lees."^ 
/'.  I/olla'id:  Plinie,  bk   xxiit..  ch.  il. 

ulceratlve-stomatltls.  «. 

Pathol.  :  [Noma]. 

lil'-9ered,  a.  [Eng.  ulcer,  a.  ;  -erf.]  Having 
become  an  ulcer;  atlected  with  an  ulcer  or 
ulcers ;  ulcerated,  ulcerous. 

"  Breathings  hard  drawne  their  ulcered  palates  teare." 
ifay  :  Lucan  ;  Pharmlia.  bk.  Iv. 

iil'-96r-Olis,  a.  [Lat,  ulcerosus,  frou.  liZcita, 
genit.  ulcerts  —  &n  ulcer  (q.v.);  Fr.  uUereux; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  ulcerosa.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  an 
ulcer  ;  discharging  purulent  or  other  matter. 

"The  ulcerout  barky  scurf  of  leprosy." 

Browning :  Pnraceliut,  It. 

2.  Aflfected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers ;  ulcer- 
ated. 

"  People 
All  swollen  and  utceroitt.'    ."^.hakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

*ur-9er-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ulcerous;  -ly.] 
In  an  ulcerous  manner. 

ur-9er-0'iis-lie8S,  s.  [Eng.  ulcerous;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ulcerous  or  ul- 
cerated. 

*iir-cus-9le,  •  iil'-cfis-cule,  s.  (Lat.  uJr 
cusrnlum.  dimin.  from  ulcus  =  an  ulcer  (q.v.),] 
A  little  ulcer. 

u'-le,  s.     [Mexican.]-  The  Ule-tree  (q.v.). 
ule-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  Castilloa  elastica  and  C.  Markhamiana^ 
which  yield  caoutchouc.  They  are  Mexican 
trees,  having  male  and  female  flowers  alter- 
nating on  the  same  branch,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  numerous  ovaries  in  a  single  cup. 

U-le'-ma,  s.  [Arab,  ulema,  pL  of  alim  =  wise, 
*  learned,*  from  alima  =  to  know.]  The  col- 
lective name  of  the  hierarchical  corpoiation 
of  learned  men  in  Turkey,  who  have  the 
advantages  of  freedom  from  military  service, 
and  who  furnish  judges,  ministers  of  mosques, 
professore,  and  have  charge  of  the  department 
of  the  government  relating  to  sacred  matters. 
This  body  is  composed  of  the  Iinams,  or 
ministers  of  religion,  the  Muftis,  or  doctors 
of  law,  and  the  Cadis,  or  administrators  of 
justice. 

U'-lex,  8.  [Lat.  =  a  shrub  resembling  rose- 
mary.] 

Bot. :  Furze,  whin,  or  gorse ;  a  genus  of 
Cytisese.  Very  thorny  shrubs,  with  leaves 
trifoliolate  when  youiig,  simple  when  old. 
Flowers  yellow  ;  axillary  calyx  two-partite, 
with  a  small  scale  or  bractea  on  each  side  of 
the  base ;  the  segments  nearly  entii-e,  or  the 
\il»per  one  with  two,  the  lower  with  three, 
teetli ;  standard  scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx,  bifid ;  keel  erect,  blunt ;  legume 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  tuigid,  few- 
seeded.  Known  species  twelve,  fi-om  the 
west  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  northern 
Afric-a.  Two  are  British,  Ulex  europcvus,  the 
Common  Furze,  whin,  or  gorse,  and  LI.7ianus, 
the  Dwarf  Furze.  The  former  has  the  calyx 
somewhat  hairy,  the  hairs  slightly  si)reiiding, 
the  teeth  nearly  obsolete,  the  bracts  large, 
ovate,  and  lax ;  the  latter,  besides  being 
smaller  iu  all  its  parts,  and  flowering  later  in 
the  year,  has  the  pubescence  of  the  calyx 
adpressed,  the  teeth  lanceolate,  the  bracts 
minute  the  wings  about  the  length  of  the 
keel. 

u'-lex-ite,  s.  [After  G.  L.  Ulex,  who  first 
correctly  analyzed  it ;  suif.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  roundish 
masses  or  nodules,  consisting  of  delicate 
fibres  or  capillary  crystals.  Found  at  various 
localities,  but  notably  in  Pern  and  Tarapaca, 
South  America,  associated  with  various  other 
species,  and  also  in  Nova  Scotia  in  massive 
gypsum.  Hardness,  1"0  ;  sp.  gr.  r65;  lustre, 
when  first  broken,  silky ;  colour,  wliite. 
Compos.:  boric  acid,  45'63 ;  lime,  12-26  ;  soda, 


ISte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  taJl,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ninite,  cur,  *ule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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€•79;  water,  35-32  =  100;  whence  the  fornmla, 
(NaOjB03+2CnO*2B03)+l^Q*  ^  known  in 
Tarajtaca  under  the  name  Tiza. 

•  n  -  US'- in  -  OB©,  a.  [Lat.  uliginosus,  from 
uligot  genit.  ■uiijinw  =  ooziness;  Fr.  uligi- 
neux ;  Ital.  uliginoso.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Uliginous,  oozy,  muddy, 
slimy. 

2.  BoL :  Growbig  In  ewampy  places. 

•n-lig'-!n-6uB,  a.  tUuaiNosE.)  Mnddy, 
oozy,  slimy. 

"But  the  impnre  and  uUirinout.  ts  that  which  pro- 
oeedos  from  otAgnat^d  places,  U  of  nil  other  the  tnott 
vile  aiiJ  pestlleut."— Jtw/yn;  Fumifuffium. 

fil'-lage  (age  as  ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  eulldge,  ouil- 
lage,  ivilloge  {'^  ceilhige  ih  uin  =  the  tilling  up 
of  leak y  wine  vessels,"  Cotgrave),  fn)m  euiUer, 
euilUcr,  miiUer,  aiUer=to  fill  up  a  vessel  that 
has  leaked,  to  fill  to  the  bung,  prob.  from  eur, 
eure,  ore  =  the  border,  brim  of  a  thing,  from 
Lat.  ora  =  the  brim.] 

Comm. :  The  quantity  which  a  cask  wants 
of  being  full ;  the  wantage  of  a  cask  of  liquor. 

iUl-ma'-ni-a,  «.  [Named  after  Ullman,  the 
discoverer  of  one  species.) 

PalcBobot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferte,  apparently 
a  Taxoid,  bearing  genuine  cones.  Known 
species  two,  Ulbnannia  selaginoides  and  U. 
BtowhU.  They  occur  iu  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone of  Durham,  the  Middle  Permiau  of 
Westmoreland,  and  the  Kupferschieler  and 
Rothliegende  (Lower  Permian)  of  Germany. 

ftll'-mann-Xte,  s.  (After  J.  C.  Ullmann,  who 
discovered  it;  suff.  -ite  (Min.);  Ger.  nickel- 
spiesglaserz,  nickelspiessglanzerz,  antimonnickel- 
glan^,  nickelantimoiiglaiiZy  antivion-arsenik- 
nickelglaiiz ;  Fr.  antimo'uie  sid/uri  nickelifere.] 
Min.  :  An  isometric  mineral  rarely  occur- 
ring in  crystals  ;  cleavage,  cubie.  Hardness, 
6  Ut  5*5  ;  sp.  gr.  6*2  to  6'51 ;  lustre,  metallic  ; 
colour,  steel-gray  to  silver-white.  Compos.  : 
nickel,  277  ;  antimony,  57'2 ;  sulphur,  15'1 
^  100.  The  antimony  is,  however,  sometimes 
partly  replaced  by  aisenic.  Formula,  NiS2+ 
Ni(SbA3)2.  Found  in  Nassau,  Siegen,  Prussia, 
&c.,  and  lately  in  very  sharp,  bright  cubes  in 
Sardinia. 

iil-lu'-OUS,  s,     [Melloca.] 

■fil-ma -96-89,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  KZm(i«)(q.v.) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -OAxai.] 

Bot.:  Elm  wort  8 ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Rhamnales.  Trees  or 
sliriibs,  with  alternate,  rough,  generally  de- 
ciduous leaves,  eacli  having  at  its  base  a  pair 
of  deciduous  stipules ;  flowers  loosely  clus- 
tered, never  in  perfect  or  polygamous  catkins ; 
calyx  membranous,  inferior,  campanulate,  ir- 
regular ;  petals  none  ;  stamens  definite  ;  stig- 
mas two,  distinct;  ovary  two- celled,  earh 
with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule  ;  fruit  one-  or 
two-celled,  membranous  or  drupaceous  ;  seed 
solitary.  Natives  of  northern,  and  of  moun- 
tainous parts  in  southern  Asia,  of  Europe,  and 
of  North  America.  Known  genera  nine, 
species  sixty  {IJndley);  genera  three  or  four, 
species  about  eighteen  (^ir  /.  Hooker). 

ttl-ma'-9e-oiis  (or  oeons  as  shiis),  a. 

[ULMACE.t:.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  XJlmace£B(q.v.). 

tU-mdr'-ic,  a.  [For  elTm.  and  det  see  com- 
pound.] 

ulmaiic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Salicylous  acid  obtained  from 
Spirteti  wZmaria. 

ftl'-me-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ulm^us);  Mod.  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suiT.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Ulmacese  (q.v,). 
Ovary  two-celled,  ovules  anatropous. 

iil'-inic,  a.  [Eiig.  u?m(tn);  -ic,]  Contained 
iu  or  deilved  from  ulniin  (q.v.). 

ulmic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C24H]g09.  A  body  isomeric  with 
nlmin,  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  ulmin  with  an  acid.  It 
is  precipitated  in  brown  gelatinous  flocks, 
soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  water 
containing  free  acid. 

ttl'-min,   s.      [Lat.  ulm(iis)  =  an    elm ;   -in 
{Chem.).] 
Chem.:    C^iilmOQ.     A  dark-coloured  sub- 


stance, obtained  by  boiling  sugar  for  some 
time  with  dilute  hydriichh)ric,  nitric,  or  huI- 
phurtc  acid,  and  wa.sliiug  the  dei>(»sit  with 
water.  It  forms  black  or  brown  scales,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  skohol,  partially  soluble 
in  ammonia. 

ul'-xnoiiB,  o.  [Eng.  tUm(in);  •aus.]  Of  or 
pertjiining  to  a  substance  containing  ulmin  or 
ulniic  acid. 

ulnxoas-substances,  s.  pi. 

Chem.:  IIuuious  substances.  Names  given 
to  various  brown  or  black  substances  found 
in  vegetable  mould,  peat,  Ac,  resulting  from 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  presence  of  air  and  water. 

iil'-miis,  s.    [Lat.=an  elm.] 

L  Bot  :  Elm  ;  the  typical  genua  of  Ulma- 
ceie(q.v.).  Flowers  perfect ;  calyx  persist^^nt, 
campanulat*.  or  conical  at  the  base,  with  three 
to  eight  divisions ;  stamens  five  ;  filaments 
straight  in  aestivation ;  ovary  two-celled ;  seed- 
vessel  a  samara  winged  all  round.  Known 
species  about  thirteen.  Distribution  that  of 
the  order.  The  American  or  White  Elm  (  Ul- 
vius  americana)  isama'^'iiiflcenttree,  somntinies 
100  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  60  or  70  feet  high 
before  giving  forth  its  long,  pendulous,  grace- 
ful branches.  The  Slippery  Elm  (  U.  fulva)  is 
also  common  in  the  bauin  of  the  Mississippi. 
Its  bark  yields  an  abundant  mucilage,  of  value 
in  medicine.  The  English  Elm  ( U.  campestris) 
is  a  largo,  handsome  tree,  wlioee  timber  is  of 
much  value,  Tlie  bark  uf  i\  WaUichinyia,  a  large 
deciduous  tree  from  the  North  Western  Him- 
alaya, contains  a  strong  fibre  especially  de- 
rived from  the  flower  -  stalk.  An  oil  is 
expressed  from  U.  iniegri/olia,  another  large 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  Indian  and 
Burmese  hills .  * 

2.  Chem.f  &c. :  Humus ;  decaying  wood. 
(Rossiter.)    [Ulmaceous.] 

3.  Pa1(vohot. :  The  genus  occurs  in  the 
Middle  Eocene  of  Bournemouth. 

ul'-na,  6.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  uiMvrj  (oien«)=the 
elbow.] 

1,  Anat. :  A  long  prismatic 
bone,  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm,  parallel  with  the  ra- 
dius, with  which  it  articulates. 
It  is  the  larger  and  longer  of 
the  two  bones,  and  consists  of 
a  shaft  and  two  extremities, 
the  upper  of  wliich  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  articulation 
of  the  elbow-joint.  At  the 
upper  extremity  behind  is  a 
large  process,  the  olecranon, 
and  a  smaller  one,  the  coro- 
noid  process,  in  front,  sepa- 
rated by  the  sigmoid  or  semi- 
lunar fossa,  or  olecranoid  cav- 
ity, which  receives  the  arti- 
cular trochlea  of  the  humerus. 
The  ulna  diminishes  in  size 
from  above  downwards,  and 
is  very  small  at  the  lower 
extremity,  which  is  separated 
from  the  twist  by  an  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage. 

♦  2.  Old  Law  :  An  ell. 

iil'-ncid,  adv.  [Eng.  &c.,  uln(aX  and  Lat.  ad 
=  to,  towards.]  In  the  direction  of  the  ulna  ; 
towards  the  ulnar  aspect. 

•  ul'nage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Alnaoe.] 
"  ul'-na-ger,  s.    [Alnageb.] 
^'-nar,  a.    [Lat.  ulna  —  the  elbow.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ulna. 
ulnar-artery,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  larger  of  the  two  branches  into 
which  the  braclnal  artery  divides.  It  com- 
mences just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  in  an 
arched  direction  and  at  varying  depth,  to  the 
hand,  where  it  forms  the  superficial  palmar 
arch.     It  gives  oflf  several  branches. 

ulnar-nerve,  s. 

Anat.:  A  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
distributed  to  tlie  muscles  and  integument  of 
the  forearm  and  hand. 

ulnar-veinfi,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  veins  distributed  to  tlie  fore- 
ami  :  (1 )  the  posterior,  arising  from  tlie 
basilic  vein ;  (2)  the  anterior,  arising  from 
the  median  basilic. 


BONES  or  ARH 
AND   HAND. 

a.  Huiiierua  ;  ft. 
Radius;  c.  Ulna; 
d.  t'arpua  ;  e. 
Metacarpus  ;  /, 
PbalaDgee, 


u-lo-dSn'-drdo,  $.    [Gr.  ovKrj  (ouU)  =  a  scar 

from  a  wound,  and  5«f&poy  {deiuiron)  ~  a  tree.} 
I'aloiobot. :  A  genus  of  Lepldodendrese. 
Trunk  simple  (?),  nov«rod  with  the  rhom- 
boidul  scars  of  the  l&tf-stalks ;  the  branches 
distichous,  with  densely  imbricated  leaves^ 
and  strobilif'irm  fruit.  Eleven  species  flroiu 
the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Britain. 

u-l6-rrha'-gi-^,  ».    [Oolorrhaot.] 

t  u-lot'-ricli-an,  s.  (Ulotrichi.]  Any  In- 
dividual of  the  Ulotrichi  (q.v.). 

U-lot'-rich-i,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  ov\66pi^ 
(pulothTix),  genit.  oiiAorptvo?  (oulotrichos)  = 
having  crisp,  curly  hair  like  negroes;  oiKoK 
(puloa)  =  crisp,  curly,  and  dpi^  {thrix)  =  hair.] 
Ethjiol.  :  One  of  the  two  primary  groups 
into  wliich  Bory  St.  Vincent  divided  man- 
kind. They  are  distinguished  by  criap, 
woolly,  or  tufted  hair.  'Die  Ulotrichi  may  be 
further  subdivided  into  Dolichoeephali,  or 
Long-headed,  comprising  the  Bushmen,  Ne- 
groes, and  Negritoes  ;  and  Brachycephali,  or 
Short-headed,  comprising  only  the  Mincopies 
of  the  Andaman  Islands,  probably  the  result 
of  an  intermixture  of  stocks.    [LEiOTRicni.] 

U-l6t'-rich-ou»,    a.     [Eng.  &c.,  ulotric}i(i) ; 

-ous.]    Having  crisp,  curly  hair. 

Ul'-»t©r,  s.  &  a.  [According  to  Chalmers  the 
original  Gaelic  name  was  VUadh  (pron.  VUaS, 
and  the  Scandinavians,  who  settletl  in  this 
part  of  Ireland,  added  the  termination  -5(adr, 
or  -ster,  then  forming  Ulla-ster  {Vlstery} 

A.  A»  substantive : 

1.  The  most  northern  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland. 

2.  [Ulster  kinq-at-arms]. 

3.  A  long,  loose  overcoat,  worn  by  males 
and  females,  and  originally  made  of  frieze 
cloth  in  Ulster. 

'• produced   two  coata,  one  of   which  an  uUter, 

be  st»tea  wna  pledged   by  the  defendant' — Svening 
Standard.  Nov.  12,  1866. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster. 

Ulster-badge,  a. 

Her. :  The  badge  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  a  sinis- 
ter hand,  erect,  open  and 
couped  at  the  wrist  (gules). 
This  "red  hand"  was  as- 
signed by  James  L  as  a 
badge  to  the  baronets  who 
were  to  colonize  Ulster, 
and  is  now  borne  by  all 
baronets.     [Babonet.] 

Ulster-custom*  s.  The  same  as  Tenant- 
right  (q.v.). 

Ulster  king-at-arms,  e.     The  chief 

heraldic  officer  for  Ireland.     The  office  was 
created  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552. 

illt.,  contr.    [Ultimo.] 

iU'-ten-ite,  s.  [After  Ultentbal,  Tyrol, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

1,  Min.  :  A  name  suggested  forabronzite 
(q.v.),  found  associated  with  anthophyllite  in 
the  Ulteu  VaUey,  Tyrol. 

2.  Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  garnet, 
kyanite,  and  mica,  found  in  the  Ultenthal, 
Tyrol. 

ul-ter'-i-6r,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  =  further,  compar. 
of  idter—heyoud  ;  Fr.  ulterieur;  8p.  ulterior; 
Ital.  ultcriore.]    [Ultra.] 
A»  As  adjective : 

1.  Being,  situated,  or  lying  beyond  or  on 
the  other  sideof  any  line  or  boundary. 

2.  Not  at  present  in  view,  or  under  con- 
sideration ;  in  the  future  or  in  the  back- 
ground ;  more  remote  or  distant. 

"  The  u?r(?rior accompllshuieiit  of  that  part  of  Scrlj>- 
ture.  which  uiice  pn^iDiseU  Ootl'a  people,  that  klun 
ahouKI  be  Ita  nunliig  fathera."— flo^f*;  Stj/le  oS  ii<"¥ 
Scripture.  \>.  211. 

*B,  As  subst. :  The  futlier  side  ;  the  remote 
part. 

ulterior-object,  s.  An  object  beyond 
that  which  at  the  time  is  avowed. 

"  The  Jacohlte  minority,  whose  ulterior  objeett  were. 
of  course,  to  u|)set  the  rcigiUug  llouBe."—Dalli/  Chron 
ide.  Jan.  IS.  I8S3. 

fil-ter'-J-6r-l3^»  adv.  [Eng.  vlterior;  -ly.]  In 
an  ulterior  manner ;  more  distantly  or  re- 
motely. 


ULSTER-UADOE. 


bSil.  bo^ ;  p^t,  J<$^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hln,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    -ing* 
-€ian»  -tlan  =  8han«   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.   >ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  ds4* 
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tU'-ti-ma,  a.&8.  [Lat.  fern.  sing,  of  ultimui 
=  laflt,  ultimate  (q.v.).] 

•A»  As  adj. :  Most  remote;  furthest,  last, 
final.     (Ultima  Thule.] 
B.  As  s^ihstantivt  : 
Gram.  :  The  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

nltlma  ratio,  phr.  The  last  reason  or 
argmiient. 

Ultima  ratio  return :  The  last  reason  of  kings 
— resort  to  arms  or  war. 

Ultima  Thule,  s.    [Thttle.] 

fil'-ti-mate,  a.  (Lat.  ultimatum,  pa.  par.  of 
uULmo  =  to  come  to  an  end  ;  to  be  at  the  last ; 
from  ultimus  =  last,  super,  of  ulter  =  beyond.] 
[Ultra.] 

1.  Farthest;  most  remote  or  distant  in 
place  or  position. 

2.  Most  remote  in  time ;  last,  terminating, 
final. 

"  I  would  be  at  the  worst ;  wotbI  Is  my  port, 
My  harbour  and  my  uttimafe  repose." 

itiiton:  P.  A.  lit.  209. 

3.  Last  in  a  train  or  progression  or  of 
consequences;  arrived  at  as  a  final  result; 
being  that  to  which  all  the  rest  is  directed, 
or  which  cannot  be  gone  beyond. 

"  Thifl  Is  the  great  end,  and  ultimate  design  of  all 
true  religion."— Clarke  :  On  the  Evidtncet.  prop,  xlit 

4.  Incapable  of  further  analysis  or  resolu- 
tion ;  not  admitting  of  further  division  or  sepa- 
ration :  as,  the  Mlti^nate  elements  of  a  body. 

%  For  the  difference  between  vXtiviaXe  and 
last,  see  Last,  a. 
^  Prime  and  ultimate  ratios:  (Ratio,  IT  6.]. 
nltimate-analysis,  s.  [Aj«alysis,  IL  6.] 

•  til'-ti-mate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ultimate,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate,  to  end. 

2.  To  bring  into  use  or  practice. 

B,  Iiitrans.  :  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  ter- 
minate. 

fil'-ti-mate-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  idtimaU;  •ly.'\ 
As  an  ultimate  or  final  result;  at  last;  finally; 
in  the  end  or  final  result.        ' 

"  In  that  our  knowledge  Is  founded  and  from  that 
It  tJtimately  derives  iUeii.'— Locke  :  Baman  PTtder- 
ftandinff,  bk.  11.,  ch.  L 

•  ul-ti-ma'-tion,  s.  (Ultimate.]  A  laat  or 
final  offer  or  concession  ;  an  ultimatum. 

"  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  likewise  authorised  to  know 
the  real  iiUimation  of  France  upon  the  general  pttin  of 
pe.'ice-"— Siffift  -'  Bitt.  Four  Last  Yeart  of  Queen  Anue. 

iil-ti-ma'-tum    (pi.    iH-ti-ma'-tum^,   or 

ul-ti-ma'-taX  s.  (Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  itZ(i- 
matusy  pa.  par.  of  ■ultimo  =  to  come  to  an  end, 
to  be  at  the  last.]  A  final  proposal,  statement 
of  conditions,  or  concession,  especially  in 
diplomatic  negotiations ;  the  final  terms  or 
offer  of  one  party,  the  rejection  of  which  may, 
and  frequently  does,  involve  a  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  and  a  declaration  of  war. 

"  Hedelivered  to  the  mediatura  an  uJdmatum,  im- 
porting that  he  adhered  t<^i  the  treaties  of  Westplialia 
and  Niineguen,  and  accepted  of  Strasbourg,  with  Its 
appurtenances." — S^nollett :  Hi$t.  Eng.,  bk.  i,,  ch.  v. 

•ul'-time,  a.  (Lat.  -uUimuSy  super,  of  uUer 
=  beyond.]    [Ultra.]    Ultimate,  last,  final. 

"  Whereby  the  true  and  uirhne  operations  of  heat 
are  not  attained." — Bacon-  liat.  HUu,  h  99. 

•  fil-tim'-i-ty,  s.  [¥.ng.  ultim^e) ;  -ity.]  The 
last  stage  or  consequence. 

"  Alteration  of  one  body  into  Another,  from  crudity 
to  perfect  concoctiun,  la  the  ultimUy  of  that  process. 
—Bacon  :  Nat.  Bitt..  5  838. 

^'-ti-md»  s.  [Lat.  tdtinio  (mense)  —  in  the 
last  (month).]  The  month  which  preceded 
the  present ;  la^it  month  as  distinguished 
from  tlie  current  and  all  other  months. 
Generally  contracted  into  ult. :  as,  I  wrote  to 
him  on  the  20th  ult. 

•  iil-ti-mo-gen'-i-ture,  s.  (Formed  on 
analogy  of  primogeniture  (q.v.),  from  ultiiiiits 
=  the  last,  and  ^e/ii((i5  =  born.]  A  name 
proposed  as  a  collective  term  to  include  all 
forms  of  Borough-English  (q.v.). 

"  The  extensions  of  the  custom  are  all  called 
'borough-English,  by  analogy  to  the  principal  usage, 
but  they  should  be  classilled  under  some  more  geueral 
name.  It  la  not  easy,  however,  to  find  the  av>propriate 
word-  We  have  a  choice  between  '  tUtinic^enUure' 
the  awkward  term  proposed  by  the  Real  Property 
Commissioners  of  the  liist  generation,  and  such  foreign 
forms  as  '  Junffsten-Hecht'  and  '  ^'i(Peij7Hone,' which 
can  hardly  be  exoell«d  for  simplicity;  so  one  must 
colB  a  new  phrase,  like  juniority  or  Junior  right." — 
Elton  :  Oriffins  of  English  Bistory,  p.  iSj, 


itl'-tl-miis,  a.  (Lat.,  super,  of  «i(er=beyond.] 
(Ultimate,  a.]    Last 

ultimas  hesres,  s. 

Imw  :  The  last  or  remote  heir.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  intestate  succession,  failing  relations 
of  every  kind,  the  succession  devolves  upon 
the  crown  as  ultimits  fueres. 

*iil'-tloil,  s.  (Lat.  ultioy  genit.  ultionis,  from 
ultus,  pa.  par.  of  itlciscor  —  to  take  vengeance 
on.)  The  act  of  taking  vengeance  or  retaliat- 
ing ;  revenge,  retaliation. 

"To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charmtug  way  of  re- 
venge ....  and  to  do  good  tor  evil  a  soft  and  melting 
uUion.'— Browne .■  Oii^tian  MoraU,  III.  12. 

*  ul'-tra,  j>r^.,  o.,  &  s.  (Lat.  =  beyond  (adv. 
and  prep.),  orig.  abl.  feni.  of  O.  Lat.  niter  — 
beyond  (ad,i.).  Utter  is  a  comparative  from 
O.  Lat.  uls,  ouls  =  beyond  ;  Fr.  outre  ;  Sp.  ultra  : 
Ital  oUra.} 

A*  Asprejix :  A  Latin  preposition  and  adverb, 
signifying  beyond,  and  used  as  a  prefix  in  the 
senses  of — 

(1)  Beyond ;  on  the  further  side ;  chiefly  mth 
words  implying  natural  objects,  forming  bar- 
riers, boundaries,  or  landmarks :  as,  ultra- 
montane, K^framundane,  u/framarine. 

(2)  Excessively,  exceedingly;  to  or  in  ex- 
cess ;  beyond  what  is  reasonable,  rational, 
right,  or  proper;  with  words  admitting  of 
degrees,  and  more  especially  in  political  and 
polemical  terms  :  as,  i//?r« -conservative,  ultra' 
liberal,  7(/(ra-radinal,  and  the  like. 

B.  ^45  adj. :  Extreme ;  going  beyond  due 
limit;  extravagant. 

"  The  extreme  or  ultra  party."  —  ifUman  :  Bitt. 
Latin  Christianifjf. 

C.  .4s  subst.  :  One  who  advocates  extreme 
views  or  measures  ;  an  uitraist. 

"  The  Ultra*  would  have  owned  him  for  their  leader, 
and  would  have  admitted  that  he  went  beyond  them 
in  iiiicoiiipromisiug  consistency."— ^rot^ham  .'  Bi$t. 
Sketches,  *c. 

ultra-red,  a. 

Physics:  A  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond 
the  red,  or  low,  end  of  the  spectrum  (q.v.). 
From  these  rays,  which  are  invisible  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  of  their  vibrations,  the 
greatest  heating  effects  are  obtained. 

ultra-violet,  a. 

Physics:  A  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond 
the  violet,  or  high,  end  of  thespectrum(q.v.). 
The  vibrations  of  these  rays  are  too  rapid  for 
vision,  but  they  possess  greater  chemical 
activity  than  any  otliers. 

*  iil'-trage  (age  as  ig),  5.    (Outrage,  s.] 

dl'-tra-i^m,  s.  (Eng.  ^dtra;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  ultras,  or  of  those  who  advocate 
extreme  measures,  as  of  reform,  &c 

ul'-tra-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ultra  ;  -ist.]  One  who 
pushes  a  principle,  doctrine,  or  measure  to 
extremes;  one  who  advocates  extreme  mea- 
sures ;  an  ultra. 

ul-tra-ina-rine',a.  &  a.  [Sp.  ultramarino  = 
beyond  sea,  foreign  ;  also,  vltranmrine  (s.), 
fi'om  Lat.  ultra  =  beyond,  and  marinus  = 
marine  ;  mare  =  the  sea.] 

•  A*  .4s  adj. :  Situated,  being,  or  lying 
beyond  the  sea. 

"  The  loss  of  her  ultramarine  dominions  lessens  her 
expenses  and  ensures  her  remittances."— AurAe  .-  State 
o/fhe  Jfation. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  beautiful  and  unchangeable 
blue  pigment,  resembling  in  purity  the  blue  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum.  It  was  formerly  ob- 
tained by  grinding  the  mineral  known  as  lapis- 
lazuli,  calcining  it,  and  again  grinding  it  in  a 
mill,  or  with  a  porphyry  slab  and  muUer.  It 
is  much  prized  by  artists  for  its  beauty  and  the 
penrianenceof  its  colour,  both  foroil  and  water 
painting.  Lapis-lazuli  being  very  rare  this 
pigment  was  the  most  expensive  of  colours. 
Artificial  ultramarine,  which  appears  to  possess 
all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  native  ultra- 
marine, was  first  prepared  by  M.  Guimet,  by 
fusing  a  mixture  of  kaolin,  glauber  sjilt,  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  charcoal  in  a  closed  cru- 
cible, roasting  the  green  substance  so  ob- 
tained with  the  addition  of  sulphur,  whereby 
its  colour  is  changed  to  blue,  and  pulverizing 
and  washing  the  powder.  The  native  ultra- 
marine appears  to  consist  of  silicate  of  alu- 
minium with  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  of 
sodium. 

2.  Min.:  A  name  given  to  the  richer-coloured 
varieties  of  lapis-lazuli  (q.v.). 


ultramarine -ashes.  9.  pi.    The  resldtw 

of  lapis-lazuU,  after  the  chief  colour  had  been 
extracted,  was  used  by  the  old  masters  as  » 
middle  or  neutral  tint  for  flesh,  skies,  en  dra- 
peries ;  it  is  a  purer  and  tenderer  gray  than 
that  produced  by  mixture  of  more  positive 
colours.     {FairhoU.) 

ill-tra-mdn'-tane*  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ultramon- 
tain  =  beyond  tlie  mountains  ;  a  term  applied 
by  the  French  to  the  Italians  themselves,  as 
being  beyond  the  mountains,  from  the  French 
side  ;  from  Ital.  oUravwntavA),  from  Low  LaL 
ultrajnontanus,  from  Lat.  ultra  =  beyond,  and 
vions,  genit.  montis  =  a  mountain  ;  Sp.  uUra- 
Tnoritano.]    (Tramontane.! 

A.  .4s  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  mountains; 
transmontane  ;  specifically,  lying  or  being  to 
the  south  of  the  Alps ;  that  is,  beyond  the 
mountains  as  regard  the  countries  north  of 
the  Alps  ;  Italian. 

2.  Lying  or  being  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Alps  ;  that  is,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  reference  to  Italy  ;  tramontane. 

II.  Church  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Ultra- 
montanism  (q.v.). 

"  The  CTtramontane  tone  of  the  present  day  is  tar 
In  advance  of  the  Romanist  writers  of  the  Reforms 
tion  perU-d.'— Blunt :  IHct.  SecU,  p.  60a. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  resides  beyond  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  ;  a  foreigner. 

"  To  the  petition  of  the  Bnnnerets  of  Rome  for  ft 
promotion  of  Cardinals  he  (Pope  Urban)  avowed  hU 
design  to  make  so  large  a  nomination  that  the  ItJtliaus 
shi'Uld  resume  their  ascendancy  over  the  UUramon- 
tane*."—/UilTnan  :  Latin  Chrittianitj/,  bk,  xiil.,  ch.  L 

2.  Church  Hist. :  A  believer  in  or  supporter 
of  Ultramontanism  (q.v.). 

"  The  Cltramontanet,  such  as  Bellarmlne,  Baronltu, 
Ac.  maintain  that  whatever  dogmatic  Judgment  or 
decision  on  a  doctrinal  point  the  pope  addressed  to  the 
whole  church  is  necessarily  correct." — JUcClintock  A 
Strong:  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit..  Iv.  670. 

ul-tra-mSn'-tan-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  ultramtm- 
tan{e) ;  -ism.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  improperly  given  bjr 
some  theologians,  north  of  the  Alps,  before 
the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  to  the  generally 
received  opinion  of  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
that  the  Papal  utterances  ex  cathedrd  on 
matters  of  faith  or  morals  are  irrefoniiable. 
The  word  was  u.sed  in  contradistinction  to 
Gallicanism,  which  attributed  infallibility 
and  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
morals,  and  discipline  to  the  entire  Church, 
personified  in  a  General  Council.  Since  the 
dednitionof  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870  con- 
cerning the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  Galli- 
canism   has    become    a    heresy.       (Vaticak- 

COUNCIL.] 

"  The  work  that  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
give  a  sclentitic  character  and  a  lasting  influence  to 
C Uramnntanism  Is  Muliler's  Symboti-k,  which  first 
appeared  in  a.d.  1832,  and  has  suice  spread  tliroughuut 
Europe  and  America  In  rapidly  recurring  editions." — 
Blunt :  Diet.  Sects,  p.  604. 

iil-tra-mdn'-tan-ist,  s.  (Eng.  tUti-amoiv- 
Utn{e);  -ist.]  One  of  the  ultramontane  party; 
one  who  upholds  or  promotes  ultramontanism. 

*  iil-tra-mun'-dane,  a.      [Pref.  xdtra-,  and 

Eng.  mundane  (q.v.).]  Being  beyond  the 
world,  or  beyond  the  linuts  of  our  system. 

"We  need  not  fly  to  Imaginary  ultratnundart* 
spaces."- Ao#/« .'   IKor^,  v.  140, 

^'-tra  vir'-ej,  phr.  (Lat.]  Beyond  one's 
power ;  especially  beyond  the  power  of  a  per- 
son, court,  or  corporation,  legally  or  constitu- 
tionally. 

*  ul-tro'-ne-oiia,  a.  (Lat.  uUroneus,  from 
uUro  =  of  one's  own  accord.]  Volimtary, 
spontaneous. 

"  Human  laws  oblige  to  an  active  obedience,  hut  not 
to  a  spontaneous  otfer,  and  ultroneou$  SL'ekiu^  of 
opportunities." — Jertmy  Taylor:  Ductor  DubUantturtK 

*  iil-trd'-ne-OUS-ly,  adw  [Eng.  ultroneous; 
•Uj.]  Voluntarily,  spontaneously,  of  one's 
own  accord. 

*  ul-tro'-ne-ous-ness,  5.  (Eng.  uUro-n^ms; 
-ne^^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ultroneous ; 
spontaneity  ;  voluntariness. 

*  ul'-U-la,  s.  (Lat.  =  the  shrieker,  a  screech- 
owl.] 

Ornith. :  A  lapsed  genus  of  Strigids  (q.v.) 
of  which  the  Linneean  Strixfiammea  was  the 
type. 


fate,  f^t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   piue,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go.  p5t^ 
or.  w6r«.  wgU;  work.  who.  son;  mate,  oub,  ciire.  ^nlte.  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  fil'-n-lantt  a.  [Lat.  vlulajis^  pr.  par.  of 
uluh  =  to  bowl.]    Howling,  ululating. 

•  lil'-U-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  tUulatum,  sup.  of 
vlulo  =  to  howl,  from  the  sound  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
vlular;  Ital.  xduhxre ;  O.  Fr.  huller ;  Ft. 
ulvUr.]    To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  wolf. 

•■  Troops  of    jwrkulU    .    .    .    ututatinjf    iu   offoiulTe 
noise*."— Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travel,  p.  US. 

•  iil-u-la'-tlon,  s.  (Lat  ululatio.]  A  howl- 
ing,'as  of  a  dog  or  wolf;  a  wailing. 

"The  uJtUafionotveDg&Micfi  Mceuded/'—DtQuinc^if  : 
Murder  as  a  fine  Art.    (Fo»Ucript ) 

ttl'-va,  s.  [Lat.  =  sedge,  and  various  other 
aquatic  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Halymedidse  (LindUy);  the 
typical  genus  of  Ulvaceig  {Kiitzing,  Berkeley^ 
&c.).  Frond  plane,  simple  or  lobed,  formed 
of  a  double  layer  of  cells  closely  packed,  pro- 
ducing zoospores.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Porpliyra  chiefly  by  its  green  colour,  while 
Porphyra  is  roseate  or  purple.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Ulva  bullosa,  most  of  the  species 
are  marine,  and  they  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  ocean.  U.  Lac (itca  is  Oyster-green 
(q.v.).  This  species  and  U.  latissinux  are  some- 
times called  Green  Laver,  and  are  e;iten.  In 
Scotland  they  are  occasionally  bound  round 
the  temples  to  alleviate  headache.  U.  tlierma- 
lis  grows  In  the  hot  springs  of  Gastein  in  a 
temperature  of  about  117°  Fahr.  U.  compressa 
is  eaten  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

m-va'-^e-SBt  s.pL  [Lat.  uhia);  fem.  pL  adj. 
surt".  -ace(E.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Green-apored  Algals, 
generally  marine,  rarely  freshwater,  or  grow- 
ing in  damp  places.  Fronds  membranous,  ex- 
panded, saccate,  tubular,  or  sometimes  fili- 
form, composed  of  spherical  or  polygonal  cells 
firmly  united  into  single  or  double  layers. 
Reproductive  organs  consisting  of  roundish 
spores,  formed  from  the  whole  contents  of 
the  cells,  or  of  ciliated  zoospores  in  twos, 
fours,  or  a  greater  number.  Widely  distributed. 
British  genera  five. 

iil'-yie,  ul'-Zie  (2  as  y),  s.  [Fr.  huile  =  oil.] 
Oil.    {Scotch.) 

"  Would  you  creeah  hla  bonny  brown  hair  lo  your 
nAflty  ultfie."— Scott :  AnOquar}/,  ch.  x. 

U'-ma,  5.    [Hind.] 

Html.  Mythol. :  One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  consort  of  Siva.     [Doorqa.] 

ttm'-'bel,  •  um-bel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  umbella  = 
a  little  shadow, dimin.  fromumbra  =  ashadow.] 
liot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
pedicels  all  proceed  from  a  single  point  like 
the  spokes  of  an  umbrella,  and  are  of  equal 
length  or  corymbose.  When  each  of  tlie 
pedicels  bears  only  a  single  flower,  as  in 
Eryngium.  the  umbel  is  said  to  be  simjile  ; 
when  it  divides  and  bears  other  umbels,  as  in 
Heiacleum,  it  is  said  to  be  compound.  In  tlie 
latter  case  the  assemblage  of  umbels  is  called 
the  universal  umbel,  and  the  secondary  um- 
bels the  partial  umbels  ;  or  the  universal  umbel 
Is  called  simply  the  umbel  and  the  secondary 
ones  the  umbellules.  The  peduncles  support- 
ing the  partial  umbels  are  termed  radii. 


tixn-bel'-lal,  < 


[Umbellar.] 


4m-toel-la'-le9»  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  iimbellalis,  from  Lat.  umbella.]  [Umbel.] 
Bot. :  The  UmbeUal  Alliance  ;  an  alliance 
of  Epigynous  Exogens,  having  dichlamydeous, 
polypetalous  flowers,  solitary  large  seeds,  and 
a  small  embiyo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen.  Orders  :  Apiaces,  Araliaceae,  Cor- 
nace»,  Hamamelidacete,  and  Bruniaceai. 

lim-bel'-lar,  um-bel'-lal,  a.  [Eng.  uvibd; 
■ar,  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  umbel ;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  umbel. 

*  um-bel-la'-tse,  s.  pL  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  umbellatus,  from  Lat.  umbella  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  twenty-second  order  in  Linnreus's 
Natural  System,  corresponding  to  the  present 
Umbelliferse  (q.v.). 

fim-bel'-late,  um'-bel-la-ted,  a.  [Eng. 
•uvibel ;  -ate,  -cUed.] 

1.  Bot. :  With  the  inflorescence  in  the  form 
of  an  umbel ;  bearing  umbels ;  pertaining 
to  an  umbel. 

2.  Zool.  :  Having  a  number  of  nearly  equal 
radii  proceeding  from  the  same  point. 


UMBELLIFER 
iAnjiiitica  archangeliccu) 


iixn'-bel-let,  s.  [Eng.  urnhd;  dimln.  suff. 
■let.)  A  little  or  partial  umbel;  an  umbel 
formed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rays  of  another 
umbel ;  an  umbellule. 

ilxu-bdl'-Uo, a.  [Eng. 'umbBU(t/er(m<);-ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  umbelliferone  (q.v.). 

umbelUo-acid,  s. 

C/urm.  ;Ci,Hio*J4=C6H3(OH)2-C2H4-CO-OH. 
A  monobasic  aromatic  acid,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  alkaline  so- 
lution of  umbelliferone.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  granules,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  melts  at  Ylb". 

iim-bel'-li-fer,  s.    tUMBELLiFER.E.1 

Bot.  :  Any  plant  of  the  order  Umbelliferje  ; 
a  plant  producing  an  umbel. 

um-bol-lif'-er-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  umbelbi,  and^o  =  to  bear.]    [Umbel.] 

Bot. :  Umbellifers  ;  the  name  given  by  Jus- 
sieu  in  1789,  and  still  extensively  in  use,  for  a 
large  and  easily  recognised  order  of  plants, 
having  their  inflorescence  in  the  form  of  an 
umbeL  Lindley  called  them  Apiacea,  from 
the  genus  Apium,  and  placed  the  order  under 
his  UmbeUal  Alliance  of  Epigynous  Exogens. 
The  flowers,  which  are  whit^,  piolii  yellow,  or 
blue,  are  gene- 
rally surround- 
ed by  an  invo- 
lucre. They 
have  a  superior 
calyx,  either 
entire  or  five- 
toothed  ;  five 
petals,  five  sta- 
m  e  n  8,  two 
styles,  and  a 
two  -  celled  in- 
ferior  ovary, 
with  a  solitary 
pendulous 
ovule  in  each 
cell.  Fruit  con- 
sisting of  two 
carpels,  separ- 
able from  a 
common  axis, 
to  which  they 
adhere  by  their  face.  Each  carpel  is  traversed 
by  elevated  ridges,  of  which  five  are  primary 
and  four  secondary.  The  Urabelliferte  abound 
in  temperate  climates  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, but  are  rare  in  the  tropics.  The  vege- 
tation of  some— as  hemlock,  fool's  parsley, 
and  others—is  poisonous,  whilst  that  of  the 
garden  parsley  is  eaten.  Similarly,  the  stem 
of  the  celery  and  the  roots  of  the  carrot  and 
the  parsnip  are  wholesome  articles  of  food. 
Families  seventeen — viz.  : 

Hydrocotyliilae,  MulInidBe.  SanlcuMdcB,  AmminldiB, 
Sesetliiid^e,  Pftcliypleurulaa.  Angellcidw.  Peucedauidro. 
Sileridw.  Cuuiiiiutw.  Thapaldie.  Daucid^e,  Ekwoselin- 
Idte,  l^ucallnidee,  Scaudicldro,  Smyruldie,  aud  Corlan- 
drids. 

Genera,  267;  species,  1.500.  (LiJidley.)  Genera, 
1S2;  species,  1.300.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.)  Thirty- 
four  genera  are  represented  in  Britain. 

um-bel-Uf'-er-dno,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  umbel- 
liferim);  suff.  -one  (C/iem.).]  ^ 

Chem.:   C9H6O3  =  C6H3(OH):^^^^~:^       ^ 

neutral  body,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  various  resins,  chiefly  those  derived  from 
umbelliferous  plants.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  rhombic  prisms,  is  tasteless,  in- 
odorous, soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  chloroform.  When  heated  it 
emits  an  odour  of  coumarin,  melts  at  240'  to 
a  yellowish  liquid,  and  volatilizes  without 
residue. 

um-bel-lif'-er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  umbdUfer; 
■OUS-]  Furnished  with  an  umbel;  umbellate, 
umbellated. 

um-bel-lu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin. 
from  h&t.'umbella  ='a  sunshade.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Alcyonaria,  sometimes 
separated  from  Pennatula  (q. /.).  Body  elon- 
gate, slender,  with  a  lone  osseous  axis. 
Polyps  large,  terminal.  Vmbellularia  groen- 
landica  =  Pennatula  encrinius. 

iim-bel'-lu -lit-ed,  a.    [Umbellule.] 

Bot.  :  Disposed  in  small  umbels. 

um'-bel-lule,  s.  (As  if  froma  Lat.  umhelluln, 
a  double  dimin.  from  umbra  =  a.  shade;  Fr. 
ombeltule.]  A  small  umbel;  an  umbellet ;  a 
secondary  or  partial  umbel. 


tim'-ber  (I), '  ^im'-bre  (bre  aa  her)  (i),  s.  A 

o.  [Fr.  ombre  (fur  terre  d'umbre),  from  It*L 
omtmi  (for  terra  d'l/mbra)  =  umber ;  lit.  =  earth 
of  shadow,  i.e.,  earth  used  for  shadowing,  from 
Liit.  umbra  =  a  shade  ;  cf.  8p.  sombra  =  shade, 
umber;  Fr.  oni?/re  =  umbered  or  shadowed; 
Ger.  umber.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Ijanguagt: 

1.  A  well-known  pigment  of  an  olive-brown 
colour  in  its  raw  state,  but  much  ladder 
when  burnt.  It  consists  of  an  ochreou*  earth 
containing  manganese,  is  durable,  has  a  good 
body,  and  is  useful  in  oil  and  watei-cnlour 
painting.  It  occurs  either  naturally  in  veins 
or  beds,  or  is  jircpared  artificially  from  various 
admixtures.  That  which  is  brought  from 
Cyprus,  under  the  name  of  Turkish  umber,  Is 
the  best.  It  is  of  a  brown  citrine  colour, 
semi-oi)aque,  has  all  tlie  properties  of  good 
ochre,  is  perfectly  durable  both  In  water  and 
oil,  and  one  of  the  best  drying  colours  we 
possess.  It  injures  no  other  good  pigmenk 
with  which  it  may  be  mixed. 

•'  ni  put  myBelf  In  i>oor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  amiicb  my  lace." 

ShaJutp. :  At  you  Like  It.  L  S. 

2.  A  variety  of  peat  or  brown  coal  occurring 
near  Cologne,  used  as  a  pigment  and  for  the 
adulteration  of  snuff.    {Brande.) 

XL  Min. :  A  clay-like  substance  of  varying 
shades  of  a  brown-colour,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  mixed 
with  varying  proportions  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese  oxides.     Used  as  a  pigment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Olive-brown. 

umber-brown,  5. 

Bot. :  A  pure  dull  brown.  Nearly  the  same 
as  deep  brown. 

jlm'-ber  (2),  s.     [Fr.  ombre,  umbre,  from  Lat. 
umbra  =  shade.] 
1.  Ichthy.  :  The  grayling. 

"The  umber  aud  CT&yllug  differ  a«  the  herring  uid 
pilcher  do:  but  though  thty  may  do  so  in  other 
D.itlooB.  thoae  la  Englaud  differ  nothing  but  lu  tbelr 
names." — iValton  :  Angler. 

*  2.  Old  Arm. :  The  same  as  Umbrierk  (q.v.). 

3.  Omith. :  The  same  as  Umbre  (2)  (q.v.). 

•iim'-ber,  *um'-bre  (bre  as   ber)»  v.t 

[Umber  (1),  s.]     To  colour  with  or  as  with 
umber  ;  to  shade,  to  darken. 


*  iim'- bered,  a.    [Eng.   umber  (l),   a.;  -ed.\ 

Coloured  with  or  as  with  umber;  embrowned, 
darkened,  dark,  dusky. 

"  Thy  dark  cloud,  with  umbered  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  tlitf.  and  lake,  and  tower," 

bcott :  J/armicm,  7.    (Introd.) 

*  ttm'-ber-s?,  a.    [Eng.  umber  (1),  s. ;  -y.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  umber  ;  dark,  dusky. 

um-bU'-ic,  a.  &  s.     [Umbilical.] 

A,  As  adj.  :   Tlie  same  as  Umbilical  I'q.T.X 
*  B.  ^s  subst.  :  The  navel,  the  cet.tre. 

"Hell  la  the  umbtUck  of  the  world,  circled  wlth» 
thick  wall"— Sir  T.  fferbert :  Traveit,  i>.  829. 

iun-bU'-ic-al,  *  um-bfl'-ic-all,  a.     [Lat 

umbilicus —'the  navel.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  navel ;  formed  in  the  middle  like  a  navel ; 
navel-shaped,  central. 

"The  chajiter-house  la  large,  supported  u  to  ita 
arched  roof  by  one  umbilical  'piUHi."—De/oe :  Tour 
Thro'  Great  liriUtiru 

nnibllloal-arteries,  s.  pi.    [Umbii.icai^ 

VESSEUS.] 

umbilical  cord,  5.    [Fdnicijlds,  1. 1.] 

umbilical- fissure,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  anteri-ir  part  of  the  lon^to- 
dinal  fissure  l)etween  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 

nmbiUcal'hemla»  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  hernia  which  protrudes  through 
the  umbilical  opening  in  the  middle  line  at 
the  umbilicus.  It  is  most  commonly  met 
with  In  infants  and  in  women  advanced  i» 
life,  especially  in  obese  subjects. 

nmbilical-polnts,  s.  pi. 

Geom.  :  Tlie  same  as  Foci.     [Focus.] 
umbilical-region,  s. 

Anat.  :  Tiio  niiiiill''  region  of  the  abdomen, 
in  which  th-'  umbilicus  is  placed;  the  meso- 
gastrium.     [Abdomen.] 

nmbllical-ring,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  fibrous  ring  which  surrounds  tha 


boil,  b^ ;  poUt,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  aln,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  G^iat,    ph  =  t 
•«lan, -tian  =  Bhan.    -tion, -slon  =  shun ; -tion, -^on  =  zhun.   -clous, -tioas, -alous  =  shus,    -ble, -die,  &c  =  b$l,  d^L 
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umbilicality— umbratioufl 


aperture  of  the  umbilicns,  and  through  which 
umbilical  lierula  occurs  in  children. 
umbllloal-veln«s.  [UMBiucAL-VESSELfi.] 
umbillcal-vesiole,  ».    [Yolk-sac.] 
umbilical- vessels,  s.  pi. 

1.  ATiat, :  A  compreliensive  name  including 
the  two  umbilical  aj-tenes  (continuations  of 
the  primitive  iliacs)  and  the  umbilical  vein  of 
the  human  fwtus.  The  latter  arises  from  the 
pla.*enta,  and  conveys  to  the  fcetus  the  blood 
necessary  for  its  nutrition,  the  residuiun  being 
carried  back  to  the  placenta  by  tlie  umbilical 
arteries.  As  soon  as  respiration  begins  the 
arteries  are  transformed  into  fibrous  cords, 
and  the  vein  becomes  the  round  ligament 
(ligamentitm  rotundum)  of  the  liver. 

2.  Bot. :  The  vessels  which  pass  along  the 
umbilicus  or  funicle  to  trausmit  nourishment 
to  the  cotyledons. 

•fim-bfl-I-C&l'-I-tJ-,  «.  tEng.  umbilical; 
-ity]  Character  as  determined  by  an  mn- 
bilicus. 

iSm-bil-I-car'-I-a,  s.    [Lat.  umbilicaris  = 
pertaining  to  the  navel] 
Hot. :  A  synonym  of  Gyrophora  (q.v.). 

fim-ba-i-cate.  um-bil'-i-cat-Sd,  o.  [Lat 

ttmbUiais  =  a  navel.] 

*  L  Ord,  Lang. :  Navel-shaped  ;  depressed 
In  the  middle  like  a  navel. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Hollowed  like  the  naveL  The 
game  as  Peltate  (q.v.). 

2.  ZooL  :  A  term  applied  to  those  univalve 
shells  which  have  the  axis,  around  which  the 
whorls  are  coiled,  open  or  hollow.  The  per- 
foration may  be  a  mere  fissure,  as  in  the 
Lacuna ;  or  it  may  be  filled  up  by  a  shelly 
deoosit,  as  iu  many  species  of  Natica. 

ttza-bil'-i-oiis,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  navel ;  allied 
to  Gr.  o^4>aAds  {omphalos)  =  the  navel ;  Lat. 
umbo  =  a  boss  ;  O.  Fr.  um^ilic  ;  Ital.  umbilico^ 
ombelicOt  bellico,  bilico ;  Sp.  onibligo;  Port. 
umbigo,  enibigo  ;  Sansc.  -iidbhi  =■  the  navel 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Anat. :  The  navel  (q.v.). 

*2.  Antiq.  :  An  ornamental  or  painted  boss 
or  ball  fastened  on  each  end  of  the  sticks  on 
which  manuscripts  were  rolled. 

3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  Hilum  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  genus  of  Crassuleas.  Leaves  fleshy, 
racemose,  white  or  yellow  ;  calyx  five-parted ; 
corolla  campanulate;  stamens  ten,  inserted 
in  the  corolla  ;  nectariferous  scales  five  ;  car- 
pels tive.  Che  species  grow  in  dry  stony  places, 
and  are  sometimes  planted  in  rockeries.  Um- 
bilicus pendulinus  is  the  same  as  Cotyledon 
Umbilictts.    [Cotyledon,  L  1.] 

4.  Geom. :  A  term  used  by  the  older  geo- 
meters as  synonymous  with  focus;  but,  in 
modem  works,  a  point  on  a  surlace  through 
which  all  lines  of  curvature  pass. 

5.  ZooL  :  The  aperture  of  the  axis  near  the 
month  of  some  univalve  shells.  [Umbili- 
cated,  11.  2.] 

•um'-ble,  s.    [Umbles.] 

1[  To  eat  umble-pie  (commonly  corrupted 
into  to  eat  hvmble-pie) :  (Humble-pie,  H]. 

fijn'-bles,  *  hum'-blcs,  s.  pi.  [Tor  numbks 
(q.v.).]  The  entrails  of  a  deer  ;  sometimes 
applied  to  entrails  generally. 

fim-bo'  (pi.  um-bo'-nef),  s. 

[Lat.  ;  Fr.  umboji ;  Ital.  -umbitne.] 

1.  Old  Arm.  :  The  pointed  boss 
or  protuberant  part  of  a  shield. 

"  Such  a  bowl  \a  peculiarly  well  adaptei' 
lor  the  umbo  of  the  Bhield."— .tfwrniy. 
Greek  Sculpture,  cb.  Hi. 

2.  Anat.  :  The  deepest  part  of 
the  arched  membrane  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  corresponding  to  the 
termination  of  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  (q.v.). 

3.  Bot. :  The  boss-like  protuber- 
ance rising  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the 
pUens  in  an  Agaric,  &c. 

4.  Zool:  The  embryonic  shell,  forming  the 
point  from  which  the  growth  of  the  valve  com- 
mences in  the  Conchifera.  The  umbones  are 
near  the  hinge  because  that  side  grows  least 
rapidly,  sometimes  they  are  situated  on  the 


margin,  but  they  always  become  wider  apart 
with  age.  They  may  be  stiaight,  as  In  the 
genus  Pecten  ;  curved,  as  in  Venus,  or  spiral, 
as  in  Isocardia  and  Diceras. 

tim'-bo-nal,  3.  [Lat. -um&o,  genlt  umbon(is); 
Eng.  adj."  suflf.  -al]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
situated  near  the  umbo  (q.v.). 

mubonal-area, «. 

Zool. :  The  part  of  the  shell  of  the  Conchi- 
fera lying  within  the  impression  made  by  the 
margin  of  the  mantle, 

um-bo-nate,  um'-bo-nat-ed,  a.     [As  if 

from  a  Lat.  umbonatus,  from  umbo^  genit. 
U]nbonLS  =  ii  boss.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bossed  ;  having  a  boss  or 
knob  in  the  centre. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Bossed  (q.v.). 

um-bSn'-ij-late, «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  wTt- 
bonula^  diinin'.  of  umbo  =  a  boss.] 

Bot. :  Terminated  by  a  very  small  boss  or 
nipple. 

fim'-bra,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  shadow,] 

*  1.  Class.  Antiq.:  Among  the  Romans,  a 
person  who  went  to  a  feast  as  a  companion  of 
one  invited,  whom  he  thus  followed  as  a 
shadow  ;  a  parasite  whose  duty  it  was  to  laugh 
at  the  jokes  of  his  patron. 

2.  AstTon.:  The  name  given  by  Dawes  to 
the  black  central  portion  of  a  sun-sp"t  (q.v.). 
He  limits  the  designation  nucleus  to  patches 
of  deeper  blackness  occasionally  noticed  in 
the  umbrae,  though  the  tenu  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  darker  area.  The 
fringe  of  lighter  shade  surrounding  a  sun-spot 
is  called  the  penumbra. 

"  Cases  of  an  umbra  without  s  penombr*.  and  the 
contrary,  areou  record. "—(J.  F.Chambert:  Dtscriptivt 
Attronomy.  p.  $. 

IF  In  senses  1  and  2,  there  la  a  plural 
um'-brce. 

3.  Ichthy.  .-The  sole  genus  of  Umbrida  (q.v.), 
with  two  species ;  Umbra  kTameri,  a  small 
fish  three  or  four  inches  long,  from  stagnant 
waters  in  Austria  and  Hungary  ;  and  U.  limi, 
rather  smaller,  locally  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  knovra  as  the  Dog- 
fish or  Mud-fish.    [Umbrina.J 

umbra-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pircunia  dioica,  an  arborescent  Phyto- 
laccad  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

*  iim'-bra^ed,  o.    [Vambeaced.] 

*  iim'-branjle,  5,  [Lat.  umbrac^ihim,  dimin. 
from  umbra  =  a  shade.]    A  shade  ;  umbrage. 

"  That  Free,  that  SouU-retreshlug  umAradf:." 

Daviet:  Boly  /ioode.  p.  16. 

um-br&c-u-lif '-er-ou9,  a.    [Lat.  umhracu- 
lum  (q.v.)  Cfero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff,  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  an  umbraculum  (q.v.). 

um-brac'-Tl-li-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  umbraculum 
=  a  little  shade,  and  jorma  =  form. }  Forming 
a  shade ;  umbrella-shaped,  like  a  musliroora. 

um-brftc'-u-ltiin  (pi.  um-brac'-u-la),  s. 

[L^t.,  dimin.  from  umbra  =  a  shade.] 

Bot. :  (1)  A  convex  body  tenninating  the 
setffi  of  Marchantia,  and  bearing  on  its  under 
side  the  reproductive  organs ;  (2)  Any  simi- 
lar structure. 

um'-brage  (age  as  ig),  a.    [O.  Fr.  ombrage, 
umbrage  (Ft.  ombrage),  from  orribre  (Lat.  um- 
bj-a)  =  a  shade.] 
•LA  shadow.    (ShaJcesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

*  2.  A  shade  ;  a  shadow  ;  obscurity. 

•■  Id  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  preen  hill's  shade." 

Byron:  Childe  ffarnid,  iv.  S2. 

3.  That  which  affords  a  shade ;  specif.,  a 
screen  of  trees  or  foliage. 

"  Ho  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbraffo  o'er  UB. 
No  leaflet  stirred."  _ 

Coleridge:  The  AtgJit  SceTie. 

*  4.  A  shadow  of  suspicion  cast  upon  a  per- 
son ;  slight  appeamnce  or  show. 

"  It  ia  also  evident  that  S.  Peter  did  not  carry  hlm- 
Belf  so  aa  to  give  the  least  overtare  or  imibrage  to 
make  ativ  one  suspect  he  had  aiiy  euch  preeminence." 
— Bp.  Taylor  :  /iissifisive  from  Popery,  pt.  L.  S  a 

*  5,  Suspicion,  suspiciousness. 

"  I  say.  Just  fear,  not  out  of  umhragft,  light 
Jealousies,  apprehensions  afar  off.  but  of  clear  foresight 
of  imminent  danger."— fia con  ,■   War  with  .Hpain. 

*  6.  A  faint  representation  or  appearance  ;  a 
glimpse. 

"  You  rejoice  In  false  lishta,  or  are  delighted  with 
little  umfir-iiffM  or  peep  of  d&y.'— Taylor :  Senrwi  to 
UnivertUy  qf  Dublin. 


•  7.  An  adumbi-ation  ;  a  shadowing  forth. 

"  Some  of  them  being  umbrageM  .  .  .  ratlter  than 
realities."— /^4//«fr.-  Holy  War.  bk.  v..  oh.  xxv. 

8.  The  feeling  of  being  overshadowed ; 
jealousy  of  another  as  standing  in  one's  way 
or  light ;  suspicion  of  injui  y  ;  resentment, 
(Generally  in  the  phrase  To  take  umbrage  =  to 
be  offended.) 

."It  wUI  not  be  convenient  togivehitn  any  umbrage." 
Dryd«n :  £vmiing's  Love.  Iv. 

iim-bra'-geous,  *  om-bra-glons,  *  nm- 
bra-glous,  «.  [Fr.  ombrageux  =  shady, 
fiom  ombre  =: shade.] 

1.  Shady  ;  forming  a  shade. 

"  Where  the  grove  with  leaves  untbrageoui  bendi.' 
Pope:  Homer;  OdyiSey  vL  H9. 

2.  Shady,  shaded.     [Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  257.) 

*  3.  Obscure  ;  dark ;  not  easy  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

"The  present  confltltntlon  of  the  court,  wliloh  U  very 
umbrageou4."^Wotton:  Hemain*,  p.  4&0. 

•  4.  Suspicious. 

"  At  the  beplnniua  soine  men  were  k  little  umbra- 
j7«otM  and  startling.  —Donne:  Sermont,  p,  ihl  (16i0), 

*  5.  Apt  or  disposed  to  take  umbrage  or 
offence ;  feeling  umbrage  or  jealousy  ;  taking 
umbrage. 

"  ftm-bra'-^eotis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  umbrageous  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  umbr^igeous  manner,  eo  as  to 
furnish  abundant  shade. 

*  tlm-bra'-ifeoiis-ness,*  fim-bra'-l^ioiia- 

ness,  s.  [Kng.  umbrageous;  -ness.]  The 
quaUty  or  state  of  being  umbrageous;  shadi- 
ness. 

"  Small  creeka  and  overshadowed  by  the  uialeflcent 

vmbrageouinet*  oi  the  mangrove."— iXii/ff  Tetegra^A, 

Oct.  I*,  l&bi. 

tim'-bral,  o.  [Lat.  umbra  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff,  -oi.] 

Geol. :  Shady ;  the  term  applied  by  Prof. 
H.  D.  Rogers  to  the  fourteenth  series  of  the 
Appalachian  strata,  corresponding  in  period  to 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Europe.  Maxi- 
mum thickness  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
about  3,000  feet ;  in  the  Western  States,  about 
1,000  feet.  (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers:  Otology  qf 
Pennsylvania.) 

iim-bra'-na,  s.    [Dmbrina.] 

*  um'-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  umbraius,  pa.  par.  of 
umbro  =  to  shade,  iVom  umbi-a  =  a  shade.]  To 
shade,  to  shadow,  to  foreshadow. 

"  The  Law's  types,  wherein  the  things  iiertAlnlug  to 
the  peniou,  office,  and  kingdom  of  tiie  ilesalas,  were 
umbrated.'— Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  lib,  it,  p.  81 

" tim-brat'-«d,  a.  [Umbeate.]  Shaded;  dark 
iu  colour. 

"  Those  ensignes  which  are  borne  umbrated,"— Bou»- 
weli  :    Work^  uj  Armorie.  p.  25.     (1572.) 

*  iim-bra,f-ic,  *  um-brat'-ick,  •  tim- 
brat'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  umbraticus,  from 
umbra  —  a  shade.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade. 

2.  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

3.  Being  in  retirement ;  secluded. 

"  I  can  see  whole  vohimes  dispatched  by  the  urn- 
bratical  doctors  on  all  sides."— Ben  Jonton:  DU. 
covtries.  p.  167. 

4.  Typical,  figurative,  adumbrating,  fore- 
shadowing. 

•'  By  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  moat  true  and  perfect 
sacrifice  those  umbrntic  representations.  Instituted 
of  old  by  God,  did  obtniii  their  substauce.  validity, 
and  effect."— fiar'ow.'  Sermons,  vol  li.   aer.  27. 

*  um'-br^-tUe,  *  um-bra-til,  *  iim- 
br4t'-il-^us,  o.  [Lat.  umhratilis,  from  urn- 
bra  =  a  shade.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade. 

2.  Unreal,  unsubstantial. 

"  Shadows  have  their  figure,  motion. 
And  their  umbratil  action  from  the  real 
Posture  and  mntiou  of  the  body's  act." 

Ben  Jonton:  Magnetic  Lady,  iii  a 

3.  Typical,  figurative. 

"  This  life  that  we  live  disloined  from  Ood  is  but  » 
shadow  aud  umbratil  imitation  of  that"— Z>r.  B. 
Mure :  Song  of  the  Soul.  p.  337.  (Notes.) 

4.  Secluded,  retired. 

"Natural  hieroglyi.hicks  of  our  fugitive  u»nftrarff«, 
anxious,  and  transitory  nie."—£tetyn:  Sylva.  bit. 
iv..  S  13. 

iim-bra'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  umbra  =  a  shade.] 
Ber. :  The  same  as  Addmbration  (q.v.). 

*  um-bra'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  limbra  =a  shade.] 
[UiiBRAGE.]  Suspicious;  apt  to  tJike  umbrage, 

■■  Cmbrattmu  aud  apprehensive.'— Sir  S.  Wotton. 
nemaina,  p.  167. 


fite.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  falU  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ipilte,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try. 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p8^ 
Sirrlan.    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  fim'-bre  (tore  as  ber)  (1),  s.  [Umber  (l),  s.] 

toi'-bre  (bre  as  ber)  (2)»  s.    [Fr.,  from  the 
colour  of  the  plumage.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  Scopm  ardetta,  a  South  African  bird, 
called  also  tlie  Hanmier-head,  aud  Brown 
Stork.  ITie  body  is  about  the  size  of  that  of 
a  crow,  phmiiige  uinlier-coloured,  lij,'liter  be- 
neatli  ;  the  male  with  a  large  crest  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  These  birds  prey  upon  frogs 
and  suiiiU  tish,  and  embellish  tneir  nests  with 
anything  bright  and  glittering  they  can 
pick  up. 

2.  (PL) :  The  Scopinee  (q.v.). 

•  fim'-brel,  •  um-brel-lo.  s.    [Umbeella.] 

um  -  brel'-  la*  s.  [Ital.  umbella,  umhrella, 
ombrdla  =  a  'fan,  a  canopy,  a  little  shade, 
diniin.  of  ombra  (Lat.  ujnbra)  =  a  shade.  Tlie 
true  classical  Latin  form  is  umbella,  diniin. 
from  umbra.  Florio  has  ^' Ombrella,  a  fan,  a 
canopie,  also  a  testern  or  cloth  of  state  lor  a 
prince  ;  also  a  kind  of  round  fiin  or  shadowing 
tliat  they  \se  to  ride  with  in  summer  in  Italy; 
ft  little  shade"  (iVorld  of  VVords,  1598).] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  A  shade,  a  cover,  a  cloak. 

"  MhiIc  Retigli>n  an  Cmbrella  to  Impiety."— 0<6orn; 
Mhtff  James,  p.  491.     (1673.) 

2.  A  light  frame  covered  with  silk,  cotton, 
alpaca,  or  other  fabiic,  and  lield  above  the 
bead  as  a  protection  against  sun  or  rain. 
[Parasol,  Sun-shade.]  The  use  of  the  um- 
brella came  to  us  from  the  East,  where  it  has 
been  in  use  from  remote  times,  and  where 
it  is  considered  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  or 
dignity.  As  a  defence  against  rain  it  was 
not  generally  used  in  England  till  the  middle 
of  the  eigliteenth  century.    (See  extract.) 

"  Aa  itpiJeare  by  the  Female  Tattler  of  Dec.  13.  1709. 
the  umbrelhi  waa  ouly  desiyiied  «a  a  prutectioii  be- 
tween the  door  Riiii  the  camnge.  Jomis  Haiiway, 
who  died  111  1766,  has  the  credit  of  conteTnuliifi  pubhc 
opiiiiou,  aud  defying  tlie  couihiueit  and  eedaii'chair 
nleu,  whu  deemed  it  their  uiouopoly  to  protf  ct  from 
raiu.'— A'titffftt."  Diet  Mechanics,  a,  v.  Umbrella. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  :  The  bell-shaped  swimming  organ 
of  the  Lucernarida,  akin  to  the  nectocalyx  of 
the  Meiiusidae,  but  without  a  velum  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  £  Paltsont. :  Chinese  Umbreila-sliell ; 
a  genus  of  Pleurobrant-hidie,  with  six  recent 
species,  from  the  Canaries,  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Shell 
small,  depressed,  and  limpet-like,  markeil  by 
concentric  lines  of  growth ;  inner  surface 
with  a  central  coloured  and  striated  disc, 
Burroun<led  by  a  continuous  irregular  mus- 
cular impression.  Animal  with  a  very  large 
foot,  deeply  notched  in  front,  gill  forming  a 
series  of  plumes  beneath  the^  shell  in  front 
and  on  the  right  side.  Fossil  species  four, 
from  the  Oolite  onward  of  the  United  States, 
Sicily,  and  Asia. 

%  King  Coffee's  Umbrella :  The  state  umbrella 
of  the  King  of  Asliantee,  taken  at  Cooiuassie, 
Feb.  4,  1874,  and  deposited  by  her  Majesty  in 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

ninbrella-bird,  s. 

ornitfi.  ■  Cephalo])tei"us  ornatus^  fVom  Pent. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  deep  black 
plumage ;  vhe  head  is  adorned  with  a  large 
spread  i  ng 
crest,  which 
arises  from  a 
contractile 
skin,  and  ca- 
pable of  be- 
ing erected 
at  will ;  the 
shafts  of  the 
crest-f ea- 
th  e  rs  are 
white,  an(J 
the  plumes 
glnssy  blue, 
hair-like,  and 
curved  out- 
wards at  the 
tips.  When  the  crest  is  laid  back  the  shafts 
form  a  compact  white  mass,  sloping  up  from 
the  back  of  the  head  ;  when  it  is  erected  the 
shafts  radiate  on  all  sides  from  the  top  of  the 
head,  reaciiiiig  in  front  beyond  and  below  the 
beak,  which  is  thus  completely  concealed  from 
view,  A  long  cylindrical  plume  liangs  down 
from  the  middle  of  the  neck  ;  the  feathers  of 
the  plume  lap  over  each  other  like  scales,  and 
are  bordered  with  metallic  blue.  Umbrella- 
»>irds  associate  in  small  flocks,  and  live  almost 
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entirely  upou  fruits.  Their  cry,  which  resem- 
bli'S  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  is  most  frequently 
heard  just  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset. 

nmbreUa-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  DiphylUia  cymosa,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  Nandineae,  growing  in  Japan  and  the 
Southeru  SUites  of  North  America. 

umbrella-plant*  s. 

Bot. :  6axi/raga  peltata.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

umbrella -shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Itesemliiing  an  expanded  umbrella, 
i.e.,  hemispherical  and  convex,  with  rays  or 
plaits  proceeding  irom  a  common  centre,  as 
the  stigiua  of  Papaver. 

umbrella-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Magnolia  Umbrella  and  M.tripetaUi.  In 
the  latter  the  leaves,  wliiL-h  are  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  long,  aud  live  or  six  inches 
wide,  nariowing  to  a  point  at  each  end,  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  a  circu- 
lar manner,  whence  its  English  uame.  The 
flowers  have  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  large  ob- 
long white  petals. 

(2)  Thespesiapopulnea:  [Thespesia]. 

(3)  Hibiscus  guiiieensis  ;  a  tree  about  twenty 
feet  high,  with  purple  flowers,  growing  in 
Guinea. 

(4)  Pandanus  odoratissimus.    [PANDAiJUS.] 

*  um-brel' -la-less,  a.    [Eng.  umbrella;  -less.] 

Destitute  of  or  without  an  umbrella. 

"  Men  .  .  .  pallid,  unshaven,  clay-piped,  umbreUa- 
leu."~Da.Uj/  Telegraph,  Not.  S6,  1886. 

um-brel'-la-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  umbreUay  and 
wort.] 

Bot. :  Oxybaphua  ;  called  also  Calymenia  ; 
a  genus  of  Nyctaginaceae. 

*  um-brere,  s.    [Umbriere.] 

Um'-bri-^n,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Umbria, 
its  inhabitants,  or  language. 

"[He] led  to  fight  his  Pmfcrian  powers." 

MacaiUaj/  :  Boratiut,  ixxvU. 
B<  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Umbria,  one 
of  the  ancient  principal  divisions  of  Central 
Italy. 

"  The  terror  of  the  Umbrtan." 

ifacaulay  :  fforatitu,  xxU. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Umbrians,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Latin  dialects. 

H  Umbri an.  School  of  Painting :  The  Roman 
School  of  Painting.     [Roman-school.] 

um'-bri-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  uTnbr(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  ac^.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Physostomous  Fishes, 
with  a  single  genus,  Umbia  (q.v.).  Head  and 
body  covered  with  scales ;  no  barbels  or  adi- 
pose fin  ;  stomach  siphonal ;  no  pyloric  ap- 
pendages ;  air-bladder  simple. 

Um'-bri-el,  s.    [See  def.  1.] 

1.  Mythol. :  A  gnome  or  spirit  of  earth  sup- 
plied by  Spleen  with  a  vial  full  of  sorrow  and 
tears.    (Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  13.) 

2.  Astron. :  A  satellite  of  Uranus,  the  second 
in  point  of  distance  from  the  planet.  Its 
mean  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  planet 
is  UH'.,UOU  miles,  its   periodic   time  4,144,181 


•  um,'-brl-ere,  s.     [O.  Fr.  umbriere,  ombriere, 

from  Lat.  umbra  =: a  shade.]  The  visor  of  a 
helmet ;  a  projection  like  the  peak  of  a  cap, 
t(>  which  a  face-guard  wa.s  sometimes  attached, 
which  moved  freely  upon  the  helmet,  and 
could  be  lifted  up  like  the  beaver ;  the  umbril. 

"  [She]  only  vented  up  her  umbriere, 
Aud  so  did  let  her  goodly  visaije  to  appeare." 

Spenser:  F.  ^..  111.  t  42. 

•  um-brif '-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  umbra  =  shade, 
and  /ero  =  to  bear.]  Coasting,  causing,  or 
making  a  shade. 

•  um-brif' -er-OUB-1^',  a.  [Eng.  umbHfer- 
oifcs ;  -ly.]    So  as  to  make  or  cast  a  shade. 

"  um'-bril,  5.  [Umbriere.]  The  movable 
part  of  ii  helmet ;  the  umbriere,  the  visor. 

um-bri'-na,  s.    [The  modem  Roman  name  of 
the  fish.] 
Ichthyology : 
1.  A  genus  of  Scisnidffi,  with  twenty  species. 


from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlanlio 
aud  Indmu  Oceans.  Snout  convex,  with  pro- 
jecting upper  jaw,  sliort  barbel  under  sym- 
physis of  the  mandible  ;  first  doisal  tin  with 
nine  or  ten  flexible  spinea,  anal  with  one  or 
two.  Umbrina  ciTrhvsa,  the  umbrine  or  ombn 
of  the  French,  and  tlio  corvo  of  the  Italians, 
was  well  known  t<J  the  Romans  by  llie  name 
of  umbra.  It  Is  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, langing  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
sometimes  attains  a  length  of  three  feet. 
2.  Any  individual  of  the  genus.    [1.) 

"The  druiiimiUKot  the  umbrinai  In  tlic  European 
seas  in  wild  to  he  audible  from  a  dejilh  of  tweittf 
futliom;! ;  Mild  the  flflhermeu  of  Kochelle  uuwrt  tbiit 
thu  uifileA  al'iiie  make  the  noise  dtiriitg  the  apiiwuing 
time.  »nd  thjit  It  la  p..B8lhle.  by  Imitating  them.  u» 
Uke  them  without  bait"— />ar«rin.  nascent  o/  Jian 
{ed.  2ud),  p.  S47. 

»  iun'-brdse,  a.  [Lat.  umbrosus,  from  umbrth 
=  shade.]    Shady,  umbrageous. 

"  um-bros'-I-ty,  s.  [Umbrose.]  The  quality 
of  being  umbrose ;  shadiness,  umbra^jeoua- 
ness. 

"  oily  paper  becometh  more  trauspRrent,  and  admlti 
the  vliiible  rnys  with  much  leas  umOroHti/.'—Brovme : 
Vul-/ar  Hrrourt.  bk.  it.,  ch.  I. 

*  um-gong,  s.  [A.S.  ym,  ymb,  um  =  round, 
and  gong^=  a  going.]  A  going  round,  a  cir- 
cuit, a  compass. 

"  Made  ne  are  reprefe  to  our  neghborB;  skomlng 
and  hething  to  alle  that  In  our  umgonff  are."— 
Wr/cliffe:  Ftalm  IxxvUi.  i. 

u'-nu-ak,  ii'-my-ik,  s.    [Oomiak.] 

I'lm'-ln.nt  (au  as  6^),  5.  [Ger.,  from  pret 
•Uffi",  indicating  alteration,  and  laut  =  sound.] 
Philol. :  A  kind  of  assimilation  of  sounds; 
the  change  of  the  vowel  in  one  syllable 
through  the  influeuce  of  one  of  the  vowela 
a,  i,  u  iu  the  syllable  immediately  following. 
It  is  a  common  feature  in  several  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues.  In  German  umlaut  is  seen 
in  the  frequent  change  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u, 
to  a,  6,  ii.  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  also  com- 
mou.  The  change  caused  by  a  is  called 
a-umlaut,  and  so  of  the  otlier  vowels, 

*um'-pir-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  umr 
plr(e);  -age.]  Tlie  post  or  oflice  of  an  umpire; 
tlie  act  of  one  who  acts  as  umpire;  the  deci- 
sion of  an  umpire  ;  arl>itrament. 

"St.  Augu?tiue'8  umnlnuje  and  full  deterniinatiou 
of  thia  whole que8tlon.—flp.  Morton:  Ditcovery,  p.  144. 
(16ao.J 

um'  -  p'ire,  *  nom  -  pere,  *  nom  -  pe3rr» 
*noum-pere,  'owm-pere,  s.  [Prop 
numpire,  from  O.  Fr.  nompair  =  peerless,  odd, 
from  non  (Lat.  non)  =  not,  and  per  —  a  peer, 
equal ;  I-At.  par  =  equal.  An  umpire  is  thus 
the  odd  (or  third)  man  called  iu  to  decide 
between  two  disputants.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  person  to  whose  sole 
decision  a  controversy  or  question  between 
parties  is  referred  ;  one  agreed  ujion  or  ac- 
cepted as  a  judge,  referee,  or  arbiter  in  case, 
of  conflict  of  opinions ;  a  person  chosen  to 
see  that  the  rules  of  any  game  (especially 
cricket)  or  contest  are  strictly  and  fairly 
carried  out. 

"And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  grulde 
My  itmjHre,  titUBCieuce,"        Milton:  P.  I...  IIL  196. 

2.  Law :  A  third  person  called  in  to  decide 
a  controversy  or  question  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration when  the  arbitrat')rs  cannot  agree. 

um'-pire,  v.t.  &  i.    [Umpire,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  decide  as  umpire  ;  to  settle,  to  arbi- 
trate.   (South:  Sermojts,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  2.) 

2.  To  act  as  umjiire  in  or  for. 

"The  variona  competitions  were  umpired  from  tha 
bowB  of  n  iKuncii."— /^e/.f,  Aug.  18.  1667. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  stand  as  umpire. 
um'-p'ire-sbip, "  um-pler-ship,  s.    [Eng. 

umpire,  s.  ;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  umpire, 

*  2.  Arbitration,  decision. 

"  We  refuse  not  tiie  arbitremeut  and  umptenltlp  ot 
the  Uuly  iilioBle.'— Jewel :   licence  of  the  Apoloffie, 

p.  63. 

um'-quhile  (qa  as  w),  a.  &  s.    [Umwbile.] 

*  um'-Stroke,  s.  (A.S.  yyn,  ymb,  uvi  =  around, 
round  ahont.]    The  edge  of  a  circle;  edge. 

"  Such  towim  as  stand,  tte  one  may  any,  ou  tiptoes  on 
the  very  umMmke,  or  on  any  part  of  the  utmost  Unft 
o(  nriy  map  (unresolved  in  a  mnnner  to  atny  out  or 
come  in),  are  not  to  l>e  presumed  placed  Hccordiiiu  to 
exactness,  hut  only  signify  there  nr  tliereabouts." — 
Fuller:  Fitgah  Sight,  pt.  L.  bk.  1..  ch.  xlv. 


bSU,  b6^;  p^t,  J45^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-«taii,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^lon  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  ==  shus.   -ble»  -^e,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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nmwhile— unaccountableness 


ttm-whilet  adv.  &  a.  [A.S.  kvdlum.= 
whilom  (q.v.).j 

A.  As  adv. :  Formerly,  ci-devant,  late  ;  at 

•  former  period  ;  whilom. 

"  Sir  lartAc  Newton,  Kultiht.  and  umwhiia  master  o( 
hii  majesty's  uiUi*-."—6'cof(.-  Ouy  Slanneritig,  ch.  ili. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Whilom,  ci-devaut,  late,  for- 
merly.   {Scotch.) 

"The  estate,  whicb  devolved  ou  thU  unhappy  wo- 
man by  ti  settleiutfut  o(  her  u^naihila  hubaud."— ifco(( .' 
Waverley,  ch.  x. 

fin-  (1),  pre/.  [A.S.  an-  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  on- ; 
Icel.  ti-  or  o-  (for  un-);  Dan.  nt  ;  Sw.  o- ; 
Goth,  un- ;  Ger.  un- ;  Wei.  an- ;  Lut.  in-  ;  Gv. 
av-,  o-  (an-,  a);  Zend,  ana-;  Sansc.  an-; 
Pers.  nd,  all  prefixes  denoting  negation ;  cf. 
Lat  ne-  =  not ;  Gr.  vri  {ne) ;  Goth,  ni-  —  not ; 
Lith.  Tte- =  no  ;  Rus.s.  ne- ;  Gael,  neo-,  nega- 
tive prefixes,]  A  prefix  denoting  ney;ation, 
used  chiefly  before  adjectives,  past  participles 
passive,  present  participles  used  adjectively, 
and  when  so  used  meaning  simply  not :  as, 
unfair,  niitrue,  Kntokl,  nuforgiving,  &e.  From 
Buch  words  adverbs  and  nouns  are  formed  :  as, 
unfairly,  uufairness,  itntruly,  unforgivingly, 
«ftforgivingnes3,  &c.  Un-  is  also  prefixed  to 
some  nouns  to  express  the  opposite  or  absence 
of  what  the  noun  expresses :  as,  wjitruth,  U7^- 
rest,  «n.dres3,  &c.  Before  many  words  of 
Latin  origin  un-,  in  the  sense  of  simple  nega- 
tion, becomes  in- (q.v.)  :  as,  nncnmplete  and 
incomplete.  Negation  ia  also  expressed  by 
non-  or  dis- :  as,  non-elastic,  dwreputable,  &;c. 

ftn-  (2),  pre/.  [A.S.  un-,  only  used  as  a  prefix 
in  verbs,  as  in  wndon  =  to  undo,  unbindan  = 
to  unbind,  &c. ;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  ont-,  as  in 
oni-laden  =  to  unload,  from  kiden  =  to  load  ; 
Ger.  ent-,  as  in  enMaden  =  to  unload  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  an(-,  as  inanMuhhan  =  to  unlock  ;  Goth. 
and-,  as  in  and-bindan  =  to  unbind.  It  is  the 
same  prefix  as  tliat  which  appears  as  a7i- in 
Eng.  answer,  and  as  and-  in  A.S.  aiidswHrian  ; 
rnd  it  is  cognate  with  Gr.  am  (aji(i)  =  in  op- 
position to.] 

1.  A  prefix  used  with  verbs  to  imply  the 
reversal  of  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb 
by  a  positive  act  not  a  simple  negation  of 
Ks  meaning.  Thus  unbind  means  a  positive 
Undoing  and  removal  of  the  binding  which 
the  simple  verb  affirmed  to  be  fixed. 

2.  Prefixed  to  nouns  it  changes  them  into 
▼erhs,  implying  privation  of  the  object  ex- 
pressed by  the  noun  or  of  the  qualities  con- 
noted by  it;  as,  unman,  n?isex  =  to  deprive 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  sex,  &c.  In  this 
■ense  sometimes  called  un-  privative. 

3.  More  rarely  it  is  almost  superfluous,  or 
At  most  adds  intensity  to  the  meaning  of 
the  simple  verb.  Thus  to  loosen  and  to  un- 
loosen do  not  differ  much  in  meaning,  though 
perhaps  unloosen  ia,  to  a  slight  extent,  the 
more  forcible  word. 

4.  It  is  found  in  a  few  verbs,  chiefly  obso- 
lete, with  the  force  of  retraction  or  revo- 
cation :  as,  unsay  =  to  retract  what  has  been 
said,  unprediet  =  to  retract  or  revoke  a  pre- 
diction, to  unlearn  =  to  forget  what  has  been 
leamt,  &c. 

5.  Some  words  with  un-  prefixed  are  hardly 
used  unless  qualified  by  not :  as,  though  we 
should  not  speak  of  an  unstriking  view,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  the  view  was  not 
unstriking. 

6.  In  the  case  of  past  participles  there  is 
an  ambiguity  in  the  prefix  un-,  which  may  be 
either  un-  (1)  or  un-  (2),  as  in  unrolled,  which 
may  mean  either  not  rolled,  or  unfolded  aft«r 
having  been  rolled  up. 

H  The  meanings  of  most  of  the  past  par- 
ticiples, adjectives,  adverbs,  &.C.,  having  un- 
pretixed  are  so  obvious  that  a  large  number  of 
them  are  here  omitted. 

nn-hldebound,  a.  Not  hidebound ;  not 
having  the  skin  fitting  closely,  as  is  the  case 
when  animals  are  swoln  and  full :  hence, 
hungry  and  with  empty  stomach. 

"  Ravin  ,  .  ,  though  plenteous,  all  ton  little  aeema 
To  stuff  this  maw,  toiB  vast  un-hidebouttd  corpse." 
3filton:  P.  L.,  x.  GOL 

U'-na,  s.     [Lat.,  fem.  sing,  of  unus  =  one  ;  ap- 
plied, as  a  proper  name,  to  the  personification 
of  Truth  in  the  Fairy  Queen.] 
Astron. :  [Asteroid,  160]. 

*  &n-a-based',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aJxised.]    Not  abased  or  humbled. 

"  They  easily  preserved  .  .  .  the  reverence  of  reli- 
gion unabated."  —  Qauden  :  Teara  oj  fhe  CAurcA, 
p.  274. 


un-a-t>^hed'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
a'iHs/ted.l  Not  abashed;  feehng  no  shame; 
sliameless. 

"  Eurletis  on  high,  stood  unabatKd  Defoe, 
And  Tutchiu  flagrant  fiuui  the  scourge  below." 

PQp6:  DuriciaU.  li.  1*7. 

fin-a-bat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
abated.]  Not  abated  ;  not  diminished  in 
magnitude,  force,  violence,  or  intensity  ;  un- 
dimiuished. 

"  The  conflicts  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
continue  with  umtbaled  toTCQ."— Lewis:  Cred.  Earl]/ 
Roman  Bi»t.,  ch.  xiL 

un-a-bat'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
abating.]  Not  abating,  not  relaxing  ;  not 
diminishing  in  magnitude,  force,  or  intensity  ; 
uuabated. 

"  The  torrent  thundered  down  the  dell 
With  itnabating  haste," 

Wordswrrth :   WaterfaU  A  the  Eglantine, 

*  lin-a-bil'-i-t5^,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ability.]  The  absence  of  ability  ;  want  of 
ability  ;  inability. 

"  What  can  be  imputed  but  their  sloth  or  un- 
ability  f—MUton :  Areopagitica. 

un-a'-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  able 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Not  able ;  not  having  sufficient  power  or 
ability  ;  not  equal  to  any  task  ;  incapable. 

"  Lest  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly, 
Unable  to  contain  th'  unruly  joy." 

Pope :  Bomer ;  Odyttey  xvi.  48L 

*  2.  Weak,  helpless,  impotent,  useless. 

"  Sapless  j»(re  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair." 

Shaketp.:  I  Henry  17.,  iv.  6. 

*  un-a'-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  unable); 
-ed.J    Disabled,  incapacitated. 

*  iin  -  a' -  ble  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  unable;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable;  inability. 

•■  Connlderynge  the  unableneae  of  Hllderich  the 
kynge. "—/'afiyan.-  CAronycie  (an.  1899). 

*  fin-a'-ble-te,  s.  [Eng.  unable;  -ty,]  In- 
ability. 

'■  ■  K  for  the  blyndnesse  of  the  preeat,  or  lor  other 
unablete.  he  that  is  rej>entaunt  wole  go  to  another 
preeat  kunnlng  in  this  ghostly  office,  he  ahal  not  do 
this  withouten  licence  axid."  Eccletia  Regimen, 
written,  as  It  seema,  before  l^th'—Wydiffe :  Ed.  Pre}., 
p.  27. 

*  iin-gi-bol'-ish-g,-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.*a6oii«/«iWe.]'  Not  able  to  be  aboHshed  ; 
not  capable  of  being  abolished,  annulled,  or 
destroyed. 

"  That  law  proved  to  be  moral,  and  unabolithahlm 
tmr  many  reasons  annext  thereto." — Milton:  DocL  A 
Di».  of  ZHvorce,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  1. 

^-a-bol'-ished,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

abolished.]  Not  abolished  ;  not  repealed  or 
annulled  ;  remaining  in  force. 

"The  number  of  needless  laws  unaboltBhed.  doth 
weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary.  "—Hooker : 
Scctes.  PolUy.  bk.  vlii. 

iin-a-bridged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
abridged.]  Not  abridged;  not  curtailed  ;  not 
shortened. 

"  with  venlure  pure,  unbroken,  unabridp'd." 

.Vaton  :  English  Garden,  bk.  L 

*  fin-ab-solv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.'  absolvable'.]  Not  capable  of  being  ab- 
solved ;  not  admitting  of  absolution. 

*  iin-ab-solved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
absoivpAi.]  Not  absolved;  not  solved;  un- 
solved. 

"  So  that  doubt  remaineth  not  unabtolv»d."—Strype  : 
Ecclet.  Mem. ;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1S21). 

*  ^-ab-SOrd'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
absurd.]  Not  absurd  ;  not  opposed  to  reason 
or  common  sense. 

"  What  lees  than  infinite  makes  unabsurd 
Passions,  which  all  on  earth  but  more  Inflameaf 

young:  Night  Thotighti,  vil.  514. 

*  iin-a-biin'-dant,  a.  [Pref.  un-(i),  and  Eng. 
abuiidant.]  Not  abundant ;  rare;  not  plenti- 
ful. 

un-fi^-^ent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accented.]  Not  accented  ;  not  having  an  accent 
upon  it ;  having  no  accent. 

"It  being  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long  if  it  b« 
accented;  and  short  if  it  be  unaccented."— Harrit: 
Philulog.  InqiUriea. 

UIl-S£-9ept'-a-ble,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  acceptable.]  Not  acceptable;  not  wel- 
come ;  not  pleasing. 

"  By  force  Impossible,  by  leave  obtained 

Unacceptable."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  IL  361. 

*  iin-&o-5epf -a-blo-ness»  «.    [Pref.  un- 


(1),  and  Eng.  acce/jfdb/eiiees.l  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unacceptable  or  unwelcome  k 
unacceptability. 

"This  alteralion  arises  from  the  unacteptahlene** 
of  the  subject  I  am  upon." — Collier:  On  Pride. 

*  iiii-io-9e8s'-i-ble,  «w    iPref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eug.  accessible.]    Not  accessible ;  inaccessible. 

"  It  shall  be  found  unaccetiible  for  Any  enemie."— 
Backluyt :  Voyagei.  111.  661. 

"  iin-a.c-9ess'-i-ble~ziess,  a.  [Pref.  un-(i), 
and  Eng.  accessible  ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inaccessible  ;  inaccessibleness. 

"  Uruicceitibleneu  to  theia.'—Bale  :  Orig.  of  Man- 
kind, p.  18. 

*&n-ac-cdm'-xiid-dat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  iwt- 
(1),  and  Eng.  a^comrnodated.] 

1.  Not  accommodated  ;  not  fitted  or  adapted. 

2.  Not  furnished  or  supjilied  with  necessary 
conveniences  or  appliances. 

"  Unaccominodated  man  is  no  more  than  such  % 
poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art." — Sh(Uix*p.t 
Lear.  111.  4. 

iin-ac-oom'-nio-dat-ing,  o.   [Pref.  un-  (i), 

ami  Eng.  acconiTJiofiaiinp.]  Not  accommodat- 
ing ;  not  disposed  to  make  the  compromises 
and  concessions  which  courtesy  demands ; 
uncompliant,  unobliging. 

"  His  hauxhty  and  unaccommodating  temper  had 
given  BO  much  disgust  that  be  had  been  forced  to 
retire."— J/ocauiay.*  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

iin-ac-cdm'-pan-ied,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  accompanied.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  accompanied;  unattended;  not  with 
persons  in  attendance  ou  oue  ;  alone. 

"As  I  was  single  and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple."— ra/i«r.  No.  120. 

2.  Not  attended,  accompanied,  or  followed, 
as  with  a  certain  result  or  consequence. 

"  Many  marks  of  favour  which  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  indication  of  displeasure."— Jfacau^ay ;  Hitt, 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

IL  Music:  Performed  or  written  without 
an  accompaniment  or  subordinate  instru- 
mental parts. 

un-ao-com'-plisliod,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  accomplished.] 

1.  Not  accoraphshed  ;  not  finished;  incom- 
plete. 

"The gods,  dismayed  at  hia  approach,  wlthdresr. 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplithed  crime  pursue. 

Dryden:  Homer;  Iliad L 

*  2.  Not  furnished  or  not  completely  ftir- 
nished  with  accomplishments. 

*iin-ac-coin'-plIah-iiieiit,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  accomplishment.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unaccomplished ;  failure  in 
accomplishing. 

"  Custom  being  but  a  meer  face,  as  echo  le  a  meer 
voice,  rests  not  m  her  unaccomplithmenC."— Milton  : 
To  the  Parliament  of  England. 

*  iin -ac- cord'- ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.' accorded.]  Not  accorded;  not  granted 
or  agreed  on  ;  not  brought  to  harmony  or 
concord. 

"  Leaving  those  parcels  unaccorded  which  are  meet 
to  be  sent  and  confined  to  the  schools. "—fip.  Hall: 
Peacemaker,  j  6. 

iin-ac-c6ilnt-a-bU  -i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  accountability.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irre- 
sponsible for  one's  actions,  owing  to  extreme 
youth,  the  overthrow  of  reason,  idiocy,  &c. 

*  2.  That  which  is  unaccountable  or  in- 
capable of  being  explained.  (Mad.  D'Arblay: 
Diary,  iii.  252.) 

im-ac-o^^t'-a-ble.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Eng.  accountable.] 

1.  Not  accountable ;  not  possessed  of 
powers  so  as  to  render  it  just  to  call  one  to 
account  for  deeds  doue ;  not  subject  to 
account  or  control ;  not  responsible. 

2.  Not  to  be  accounted  for  by  reason,  most 
commonly  applied  to  conduct  not  easily  traced 
to  ordinary  human  motives ;  not  explicable  ; 
not  reducible  to  rule  ;  inexplicable ;  hence, 
strange. 

"Omleslon  of  some  of  these  particulars  is  pretty 
strange  and  unaccountable."— Otonri/f :  Euay  6. 

*  3.  Not  to  be  counted ;  countless,  innu- 
merable. 

"An  apprehension  of  their  tinaccounfa&Ie  numbers." 
—  WoUaston:  Beligioji  of  Nature,  §  6. 

un-ao-odnnt-^-ble-ness, «.    [Eng.  unoo- 

countable  ;  -iieM.] 


fite,  at,  &re,  amidst,  what,  t&a,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«< 
»r,  wore,  wgli;  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  vilte,  cur,  rfile,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  »;  qn  -  kw. 


unaccountably— unafflicted 


■iyoi 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unacconnt- 
able;  irresponsibility. 

2.  The  quality  or  atate  of  being  unable  to 
be  ftccountetl  for  ;  inexplicability. 

un-ac-OO^nt'-a-blj^.  a<h\  (Eng.  unaccoujit- 
ali'lt) ;  -ly.]  Not  in  a  way  to  be  accounted 
for ;  inexplicably,  strangely. 

"  Not  with  Intent  to  imply  tlmt  God  ever  acteth  un- 
accotmtublf/.  or  without  blgliest  reason."— Borrow/ 
Sintnotu,  vol.  111.,  ser.  23. 

fin-fto-orSd'-It-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  accTedited.]  Not  creditoil ;  not  furnished 
with  satisfactory  credentials,  and  conse- 
quently not  received  ;  not  authorised. 

*  fiii-ic'-OU-rate»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
accurate.]  *  No*t  accurate;  Inaccurate,  incor- 
rect, inexact. 

"  The  latter  [Orlgen]  has  Indeed.  In  an  unaccurafe 
work,  or  perhaps  corrupted,  mentioned  the  distinc- 
tion."—Jt'arer/and.-   Worki.  Ill  17S. 

"un-ic'-ou-rate-ness,  s.  [Pref  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  accuratemss.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inaccurate  ;  the  absence  of  accuracy  ; 
inaccuracy,  incorrectness. 

"Thereareun(icrura(en«*e*inthe  meaaurlngol  celd 
by  weather-glasses,"— Boj^te  ;  Worka,  li.  Wl. 

*iln-ac-cursed',  * un-ac-ourst, a.  [Pref. 
un-  *,'l),  and  Eng.  accuTsed.  accurst.]  Not 
accursed ;  not  having  a  curse  denounced 
against  one ;  uncursed. 

*'  Creeds  by  chartered  prleathooda  unaccunt." 
CampbeU  :  On  the  Departure  of  Emigrant*. 

ttn-ac-cfis'-toined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  accuslovKiL] 

1.  Not  accustomed  ;  not  used  ;  not  habitu- 
ated or  familiarised. 

"  So  unticcusiom'd  to  the  yoke." 

Cotoprr  :  Olney  Bymn$.  ili. 

2.  Not  according  to  custom;  unusual, 
Btrange,  extraordinary. 

"  Abashed  at  the  straunge  and  unacc\iltomed  sl^ht 
thereof,  they  aent  nmbaflaadora  to  Oiesar  £or  peace.  '— 
Goldinge  :  Caiar,  lol.  63. 

iiu-a-9liieved',  *  un-at-chleved,  a.  [Pref. 

urt-  (1),   an<l  Eng.  achieved.]      Not  achieved, 
not  accomplished. 

"  The  combat*  remained  unatchieved  and  imper- 
fect."—P-  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  651. 

*  fljl-aoll'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aching.]  Not  aching  ;  not  giving  pain  ;  pain- 
less. 

"Shew  them  the  unaching eoKra,  which  I  should  hide  " 
Shakfip.:  Coriolanua.  iL  2. 

iin-^c-knowl' -edged  (fc  silent),  a.  (Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  acknowhd^jed.] 

1.  Not  acknowledged  ;  not  recognised. 

"The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unknown, 
at  lea-st,  an  nnacknowledgi'd  successor  to  the  crown, 
cloudttd  much  of  that  prosperity,"— CTar en tion  .■  Civil 
Wars.  i.  7J. 

2.  Not  acknowledged,  owned,  or  confessed 
as  a  sin.  fault,  or  failing. 

*  iln  -  &c  -  kniwl' -  edg  -  Ing  (fc  silent),  o. 
[Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng.  acknowledging,]  Un- 
thankful, ungrateful. 

"  You  are  almostasunnctnow^erfffJn?  as  voor  slater.* 
—ifrt.  Lennox:  Female  Quixote,  b'k.  ilL,  en.  viL 

•fin-ac-cnialnf-ance.s.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and 
Eng.  acqiiai}Uanc€.]  The  want  or  absence  of 
acquaintance  or  familiarity  [with] ;  used  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  science,  literature,  the 
facta  of  a  case,  &c. 

"  Your  unaafuaintance  with  the  original  baa  not 

f  roved  more  fatal  to  me  than  the  Imperfect  concep- 
lonB  of  my  tranfllators,"  —  Pope:  To  Kacirte  tM 
roungerina). 

fin-ao-qnalnt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  acquainted.] 

I.  Not  acqurunted;  not  possessed  of  ac- 
quaintance with  ;  not  familiarised ;  unac- 
customed. 

"  They  are  bo  unacquainted  with  man," 

Cowptrr:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

•2.  Unusual,  unaccustonied,  strange,  extra- 
ordinary.   {:> pe riser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  29.) 

*  ftn-ac-quaint'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  unac- 

qwiinti'd ;  -ness.]      Want  of  acquaintance  or 
familiarity  with. 

•'  The  saints'  unacguaintedneu  with  what  le  done 
here  below,"— Soufh     Sermom,  vol.  li.,  ser.  9. 

*  iin-ac-qnir'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  acquirableness.]  Impossibility  to  be 
acquired. 

"  As  to  the  iinncqulrabtenem  of  rlrtae."— 7^fct*r.- 
Light  o/  A'ature,  ch.  xvill. 


ii]l-ac-q,uired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
acii'uirL'd.]     Not  acquired,  not  gained. 

*■  The  work  of  God  is  left  imperfect,  and  our  pertone 
uiigrHclous,  and  our  ends  unaatttired.'^Bp.  Taylor: 
Sfirtnmii.  voL  L,  ser.  13. 

•  un-&Ot'-a-t>le,  a.  [Pref.  itii-  (1),  and  Eng. 
arhihU:]  *Not  capable  of  being  acttd  ;  unfit 
for  repieseutatiun. 

un-&Ct'-^d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  acted.] 
Not  acted  ;  not  executed  or  carried  into  exe- 
cution.   {Shakesp. :  liape  of  Lucrece,  527.) 

'  iin~&o'-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
active.] 

1.  Not  active  ;  inactive ;  incapable  of  action. 

"A  being  utterly  inactive."— ifoUarton:  Keligion 
of  Xature,  i  \. 

2.  Idle  ;  not  witli  any  employment. 

"  While  other  animals  unactifc  range." 

Stilton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  631. 

3.  Not  exercised  ;  not  put  into  action. 

"  Achilles  with  unactive  fury  glows." 

Pope:  Bomer;  fliad  xl.  69S. 

i.  Not  active  or  energetic  in  business ; 
slothful. 

"  t/naci 
Eng.  Bitt.,  hk.  l. 

5.  Having  no  efficacy. 

"  In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactire  else,  their  vigour  find." 

i/i«on;  P.  L..  vili.  97. 

•  lin-fto'-tlve,  v.t.     [Ukactive,  a.]     To  ren- 

der inactive ;  to  incapacitate  for  action. 

"  The  fatness  of  their  soil  bo  stuck  by  their  sides,  it 
unactired  them  for  foreign  adventures."  —  Fuller  : 
Pisgah  stgfit.  bk.  ii-.  §  10. 

* iin'&o'-tiTe-ness,  s.  [Eug.  uTwictive ;  -ness.] 
The  absence  or  want  of  activity  ;  inactivity. 

"Teaching  peace  and  uniictieene»t."—Bp.  Taylor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  i,,  ch.  Iv. 

iin-&0'-tll-at-@d,  a.  [Pref.  tin-(l),  and  Eng. 
OA^tuattd']    Not  actuated  ;  not  acted  upon. 

"The  peripatettck  matter  is  a  pure  ur\aetwiied 
power;  and  this  conceited  vacuum  a  mere  receptl- 
ollity."— fl^anriU,'  Vanity  of  Dogmatiting.  ch.  xvl. 

•  iin-ad-di'-tloned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i) ;  Eng. 
addition;  -ed.]  Without  a  title;  not  titled; 
not  being  mentioned  with  an  addition  or  title. 
(Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  465.) 

•  un-^d'-jeo-tived,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
ailjective,  and  suff.  -cd.]  Not  qualifted  by  an 
adjective. 

"The  noun  sdjectivo  always  algniSe«  al!  that  the 
unarljectived  noun  sigQifles."— rwAe.'  Bivertio/a  of 
Purley,  ch.  viL 

iin-ad-jiist'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  «»-  (1),  and  Eng. 
adjusted.]  Not  adjusted;  not  settled;  not 
regulated. 

"  We  find  the toUowlugpoluiBunadiutted."— Burke: 
On  the  Nabob  tV  Arcot'i  Debtt,  App.  7. 

U& -ad -mired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
oilmired.]  Not  admired  ;  not  regarded  with 
admiration,  affection,  or  respect. 

"The  story  fVlrgil]  was  entertaining,  but  the  dic- 
tion and  the  sentiment,  the  delicacy  and  dignity, 
passed  unadmired"^ Knt/x  :  Liberal  Education,  J  21. 

iin-ad-mif -ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
admitted.]     Not  admitted. 

tin-ad-mon'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  admonished.]  Not  admonished ;  not 
cautioned  or  warned  beforehand. 

"  Lest  wilfully  tranagressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmoniMh'd,  unforwarn'd," 

MUton:  P.  L.,  v.  245. 

•  ftn-ai-dopt'-a-bl©,  a.     [Pref.   un-  (I),  and 

Eng.  adaptable.]    Notcapable  of  being  adopted 
or  used. 

"  Bad  prayers  found  Inappropriate,  unadaptable, 
were  generally  forgotten."— Cari^ie.'  Pott  4  Preient. 
bk.  ii..  ch.  xvii. 

iin-a-dored',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
culored.]    Not  adored  ;  not  worshipped. 

"  Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadored 
In  ancient  Qreece."  Milton:  P.  L.,  L  738. 

tin-a-domed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ojiorned.]  Not  adorned ;  not  decorated  ;  with- 
out decoration. 

"  Desert  and  bare,  anaightly,  unadorned." 

JUUfon:  P.  L.,  vlL  314. 

%  The  aphorism  that  "Beauty  when  un- 
adorned is  adorned  the  most,"  is  an  adapta- 
tion from  Thomson ; 

"  Loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  nid  uf  urnniuent. 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  mntt." 

Thornton:  Autumn.  im—6. 

tin  -  a-  dul'  -  ter  -  ate,    iin  -  a  -  dul'  -  ter  - 

at-ed,   0:     (Pref.  un-   (1);    Elig.    aduUrrate, 


■ed.]  Nnt  adulterated;  genuine,  pure,  unso- 
phisticated. 

"  Thluo  unaduttrrate  manners  are  leas  eoft 

And  plauall>le  than  aockal  Ufa  requires. " 

Covper:  JVut.  v  ML 

•fin-a-diil'-ter-^te-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  itn- 
itdulteraU ;  -ly. )  In  an  unadulterated  manner; 
genuinely,  purely. 

"luductioun  fresh  and  uttadulterately  drawn  fron 
those  ob«urviitlou«,"—0t/6(rr(«.   To  Uthvr.    (IW8.1 

**  iin-ad-v&n'-taged  (aged  &n  Igd),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  adiKtntaged.]  Not 
favoured  or  proHtcd. 

"I  have  not  met  with  a  more  noble  family,  me«- 
Burlng  on  the  luvcl  of  flat  and  unadrantagcd  maVi- 
quity."— Puller  :   U'ortAiei;  Htuffordihire. 

"iin-ad-vfin'-tu-rou8,  o.  [Pref.  un-  OX 
and  Eng.  adven'turmts.]  Nt)t  adventurous ; 
not  witli  constitutional  tendencies  toward! 
perilous  enterprises  ;  not  bold  or  venturesome. 

"Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadi-entnrout." 

MVton  :  P.  H.,  111.  3U. 

iln-ad-vij'-^-We,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  advisahle]  Not  advisable;  not  to  b6 
recommended  ;  inadvisable  ;  not  expedient 
or  prudent. 

"  Extreme  rigour  would  have  been  unadvisable  in 
the  hegiuulug  of  a  new  relgu-"— iwuxA.'  Life  of  WyX- 
ham,  %  b. 

*  iin-ad-vi^ed',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
advised.] 

1.  Not  advised  ;  not  having  received  advice. 

2.  Not  prudent ;  not  discreet ;  ill-advised. 

"  Thou  un'tdvlted  scold,  I  civn  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  sou." 

Shiikesp. :  King  John.  H  1. 

3.  Not  such  as  any  one  who  had  taken  good 
advice  would  have  carried  out ;  ill-advised. 

"  Now,  in  thlB  place  Christian  ha<l  double  sorroir, 
because  It  was  through  his  unadeifd  haHte  tliat  theT 
were  brought  Into  this  dlBireaa/'—Bunyan  :  Ptlgrim't 
Progre*»,  pt.  L 

"  un-ad-vi^'-ed-lS^,  *  un-ad-vlB-ed-Uo, 

adv.'  [Eng.  unadvised;  -ly.]  Imprudently, 
rashly ;  without  due  consideration ;  iudi*. 
erectly. 

"  A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  Christian  eara  ;  and 
fluch  aa.  Ihope.  tliey  themselves  do  acknowledge  uih- 
advisedly  uttered." — Hooker. 

*  tin-ad-vi^'-ed-ness,  •  un-ad-vl»-ed- 

nes,  s.  [Eiig.  unadvised;  -n&ss.]  The  act  or 
state  of  acting  unadvisedly  ;  imprudence,  rash- 
ness. 

"The  Judge  of  the  eA>edience  or  unadvisednM*  «f 
them.  "—Boyle :   Workt.  ll  il&. 

*  iin-a,r-fa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
afable.]  Not  atfable  ;  not  free  or  open  to 
converse;  not  sociable;  reserved,  distant^ 
rigorous,  harsh. 

"  Law,  stem  and  unaffable.' 

Daniel:  To  Sir  T.  Egerton. 

*  iin-qi'-f  eared',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
affeared.]  Not  scared  or  frightened ;  un- 
daunted. 


un-af-fect'-Sd,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

affected.] 

1.  Not  influenced,  not  altered,  not  moved: 
as,  The  thermometer  was  unaffected. 

2.  Not  influenced  ;  not  inspired  with  emo- 
tion ;  unmoved. 

3,  Not  showing  or  marked  by  afl"ectation  ; 
not  artificial ;  plain,  real. 

4,  Not  the  result  of  affectation ;  not  pre- 
tended ;  real,  genuine,  sincere ;  not  hypo- 
critical. 

"  Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 
With  unaffected  blushes,  from  his  gaze,' 

Thomiiin  :  Autum-n,  228. 

t  iin-af-fSct'-^d-l^,  ctdv.  [Eng.  unaffected  ; 
-/(/.]' Not  in  an  alfected  manner;  without 
pretence  or  affectation. 

"Truth  requires  uo  more  than  to  l>e  fairly,  openlf 
and  unaffectedly  exhibited.  "—A'hox  ,  Euayi,  So.  JS. 

*  iin-af-fect'-4d-nes8,  s.  [Eng.  unaffected; 
-ness']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unaf- 
fected ;  freedom  from  pretence  or  affectation. 

un-af-fec'-tion-ate,  a.  fPref.  un-  0)i  and 
Eng.  affectionate.]  '  Not  aflectionate  ;  without 
atlection  or  tenderness. 

"  A  helplexa.  un  affectionate,  and  sullen  man.'— Jf0- 
ton :  Tetrachordon. 

•  un-af-flict'-6d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
afflic'tcd.]     Not  afflirted  ;  free  from  trouble. 

"  Lour  unafflicted.  undlsmayd, 
lu  iHejwnreH  path  secure  fstray'd," 


Cowpcr :  Olney  Hymn*.  uxtL 


bSil,  b6^ :  p^t,  J  6^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  cliorus,  9hlii,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  ft 
-<}lan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -^on  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  d$L 
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unafii-ighted— unanimating 


•ftn-af-fright'-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  wn- 
(1),  and  Eug.  affnghtf'd.]  Not  affrighted  ;  not 
frightened  ;  not  atlected  with  fright. 

"  Sit  stUl,  &nd  unaffriffhfed.  rexenuii  fatbera." 

Ben  jQTUifn:  ^^antu,  v.  V\ 

•  ftn-a-f  lied',  a.      [Pref.   un-  (l)i  and  Eng. 

•  ajile  (q.v.).]     Not  defiled. 

'•  Ula  herte  which  Is  unafiUd."  Qcncer :  C.  A..  L 

•  iin-a-firald',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
a/raid.]    Not  afraid  ;  without  fear, 

"  A  hftP^y  place ;  when  free,  and  untt/raid, 
AmlJ    the    flowering    famkea   each    coyer   creatore 
Btray'd."         Thornton  :  Cattle  0/  Indoleixce.  iL  2%. 

'  tin-ag-gres'-Sive,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and 
'E.ng' aggressive,]     Not  aggressive. 

*■  And  ii  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  Romans  had  been 
moderate,  eiiuitahle.  and  una^jgrru're,  the  i^eimte  and 
people  might  have  ratltled  the  treaty,  "—/.fwu  ;  Cred. 
Barly  Roman  Bist.  (ed.  1S55),  U.  453. 

Jln-a-gree'-a-ble,  a.  [Prel  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  agreeable.] 

1.  Not  agreeable  or  pleasing  ;  disagreeable, 
unpleasant. 

"A  man  .  .  .  not  unoffrMoble  to  any  of  both  the 
jiarta,"— .SrrKpe -■  Ecclet.  Slem. ;  Edtoard  VI.  (an.  1H7I. 

•  2.  Not  suited  or  consistent ;  unsuitable. 
"  Please  you.  ^aitlemen. 
The  time  Is  unagreeabU  to  this  busiiiesa. " 

Shaketp. :  Timon  qf  A  thent,  iU  1 

"  ttn-a-gree'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Pref.  uti-  (i), 
and  Eng.  agreeahleness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unagreeable  or  disagreeable;  dis- 
agreeableneas,  un  suitableness,  inconsistency. 

"A  doctrine  whose  ujiagrgeableneu  to  the  gospel 
economy  rendered  it  Bosplcioos."— Z)«ay  (if  Piety. 

•  iin-a-greo'-a-bly,  *  un-a-gre-a-blye, 

adv.'  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  agreeably.]  Not 
agreeably,  disagreeably,  unsuitably,  incon- 
sistently. 

"  Which  thyng  hath  bene  hytherto  in  all  Knglysh 
Chronicles.  doubtfuUie,  imagreabli/e,  yea.  and  vntrulie 
treated."— £aZ« .  EnglUh  KotaHei,  pt.  L  (Pre:!.) 

•  ttn-ald'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng.  aid, 
and  suff.  -able.]    Not  capable  of  being  aided. 

"  That  labouring  heart  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate." 

Shaketp. :  AVt  W«U,  IL  1. 

ftn-aid'-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  aided.] 
Not  aided  ;  not  assisted  ;  not  helped  ;  without 
aid  or  help ;  unassisted. 

"  Atone  blow. 
Unaided,  conld  have  finish 'd  th&e,  and  'wbelm'd 
Thy  legioDB  under  darkness." 

•         J/ltton  ;/*.£..  It.  Ul. 

tol-all'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ail- 
ing ]  Not  ailing  ;  not  under  the  influence  of 
any  ailment ;  free  from  disease. 

•  iin-aim'-ing,  a,  [Pref.  «7i-  0).  and  Eng. 
aim  i  Jig.  J 

1.  Not  aiming  at  anj'thing  in  particular; 
without  any  particular  aim,  object,  or 
porpose. 

"  Your  charming  daughter,  who  like  love,  bgm  blind, 
Vnaiming  hits,  wltn  surest  archery." 

Dryden:  King  Arthur,  L  1. 

2.  Not  aimed  or  directed  at  anything  in 
particnlar. 

"  The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  lets  fly, 
And  bursts,  unaiming.  In  the  rended  sky," 
OranvilU. 

•  iin-alred'.  *  un-ayred.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  aired.]    Not  exposed  to  the  air. 

"  To  all  nnayred  gentlemen  will  betray  you." 

Beaum.  ±  Flet. .  «u«m  of  Corxnih,  U.  4. 

Xj-n^-kSl'-lia^,  5.    [Unukalkat.] 

•  fin-ak'-mg,  a.    [Unachino.] 

an-a-larm.ed\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aldrnied.]  Not  alarmed,  not  frightened,  not 
disturbed  with  fear. 


a n -n-lajm'-ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aXdm\i}ig.]  Nut  alarming;  not  cauaing  or 
tending  to  cause  alarm. 

'■  Brtiikiug  the  matter  by  unalarming  degree*."— 
B.  Brooke  :  Fool  of  Quatity,  L  SSL 

iin-a'-li-fil-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  alienable.]  Not  alienable;  incapable  of 
being  alienated ;  inalienable. 

"  Any  negro  slave  who  had  laid  claim  to  thut  un- 
eUi«nat>le  right."— J/aca«Ja».-  BaL  Eng.,  ch.  xvlL 

ttn-a'-U-en-a-blJ^,  oiif .  [Eng.  unalienable): 
-ly.]  In  a  way  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
alienation ;  in  a  mani^r  that  admits  of  no 
alienation. 

"  Heaven's  dnrmtion 
UnalUnablp  ssal  d  to  this  frail  Irame." 

young:  Sight  ThougXU,  l». 


*u'-nal-Ist,  5.     [From  Lat,   uni«  =  one,  in 
iimta'tion  oi pLuralist.] 
Eccles. :  A  holder  of  only  oae  benefice,  aa 

opposed  to  a  pluiulist- 

■'  I  do  deny  that  In  general  pluralirts  have  greater 
ment  than  unuli»u:'—Knox :  Spirit  qf  Deapotitin,  {  38. 

•  un-al'layed',  a.  [Pref.  uri-  (IX  and  Eng. 
allay  td.] 

1.  Unalloyed;  not  mixed  with  alloy,  as  a 
metal ;  pure. 

■■  All  the  good  dispositions,  with  which  oar  first 
parents  were  Iramwl,  ufuiilayed  with  the  had  ones, 
which  they  bare  transmitted  to  ns."— AVc*er .  Ser- 
w/n*,  voL  iL,  ser.  25. 

2.  Not  diminished  in  intensity ;  not  quieted, 
aa  a  storm  or  man's  agitated  feelings. 

t  fin-al-le'-Vl-at-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng."  alUeiated.]  Not  alleviated  ;  not  miti- 
gated. 

"  UnalUviated  by  a  prospect  of  reeompeoise  after 
death-"— Setter.-  Sermom.  voL  v.,  ser.  8. 

•  un-al-li'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
a//t/,'arid  suif.  -fLble]  Not  able  to  be  allied  or 
connected  in  amity. 

"  We  look  upon  you  as  under  an  Irreversible  out- 
la«Ty  from  our  constitution- as  perpetual  and  un- 
aliuibU  aUena."  — Bur**;  Letter  to  Bir  Henry 
Langruhe. 

un-al-lied',  a.   [Pref.  «n- (l),  and  Eng.  aZiied.] 

1.  Not  allied ;  having  no  ally  or  relation. 

"  His  wretchedness,  and  hie  reslitanoe. 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence." 

Byron :  Prometheut. 

2.  Having  no  alliance  or  connection  ;  not 
related  or  connected. 

'■  A  gravity  unallisd  to  dnllnees,  a  dignity  uncon- 
nected with  opulence."— iT no*.-  Libarai  Education. 
(Cone.) 

till-al-l6\fr'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  Q),  and 
Eng.  allowab'u.]  Not  allowable ;  that  cannot 
be  allowed. 

"  But  to  affect,  or  even  permit,  beyond  what  such 
reasons  require,  either  triendeblps  or  familiarities 
with  habitual  tranagressors  of  the  laws  of  Ood.  la  on 
many  accoonts  uncUlowadle,'— Seeker :  Sermom,  voL 
L,  ser.  19. 

un-al-l6^ed',  a.     [Pref.   un-  [(l),  and  Eug. 

(Uloyed.]    Not  alloyed  ;  tised : 
(1)  Of  metals. 
(3)  Of  pleasure,  thought,  Ac 

"  Mines  of  unaltoy'd  and  stainless  thought." 

Byron ;  To  tienerrO. 

•un-al-ter-a-bU'-i-ti^,  s.  [Eng.  unalter- 
able; 'ity.]  '  Unalterablenesa,  unchaageable- 
nes3. 

iin-al'-ter-^ble,  a.  [Pret  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
alterable.]  Not  alterable;  not  able  to  be 
changed  ;  not  susceptible  of  change ;  un- 
changeable, inflexible, 

"  These  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind, 
Kor  inov'dgreat  Jove's  v>taiterabl«  mind." 

Pope  ;  Homer;  Iliad  xil.  W8. 

fin-al'-ter-a-ble-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  unalter- 
able :  -nesa']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unalterable  ;  unchangeahleness,  inflexibility. 

'■  The  unalterablenett  of  the  corpuscles  which  con- 
■titute  and  compose  those  bodies."—  Woodtoard. 

un-al'-ter-a-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  unalUrah{U)  ; 
•ly.]  In  an*  unalterable  manner;  unLhange- 
ably,  immutably. 

*'  Uls  resolution,  he  told  his  friend,  was  unaiterably 
fixed."— J^ocawtatf  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

lin-al'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
altered.]  Notaltered,  not  changed,  unchanged. 

"Some  of  the  leading  Whigs  consented  to  let  the 
Test  Act  remain  for  the  present  untUt^r*d.''~Biic- 
aul<iy:  BisL  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

*  fin-a-mazed',  a.     [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

amazed.]    Not  amazed;  not  astonished. 

"  Not  unamax'd,  she  thus  In  answer  epake." 

JUUton:  P.  L.,ix.bSa. 

^n -iifn-bi g^-n-OTJg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ambiguous.]  Not  ambiguous  ;  plain, 
clear  ;  not  of  doubtful  meaning. 

"The  passions  are  competent  guides,  and  the  more 
violent  tbey  are.  the  more  ujiambiguoui  their  direc- 
tioua*— A'noa; ;  Estay  tfo.  21 

un-&m-bi'-tioil8*  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  ambitious.] 

L  Not  ambitious ;  not  covetous  of  power ; 
fi^e  from  feelings  of  ambition. 

"Tillotson  stood  aghast;  for  hia  nature  was  quiet 
and  unamiticioiJJ.'—Macautay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

2.  Not  Splendid  ;  humble,  cheap,  unpre- 
tending. 

"  Whilst,  alas  1  my  timorous  muse 
Vnambitiou*  trncta  purBues." 

Coviey :  Praite  of  Pindar. 


t  ftn-&m-hi'-t1niiH-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  unamhi- 
tiOiis ;  -ly.]  In  an  ambitious  manner;  with 
out  ambition  or  show. 

•  un-a-mend -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Eu^' am^JidabU.]    Not  amendable;  incapable 
of  being  amended. 

"  He  Is  the  same  man  ;  so  Is  every  one  here  that  yoa 
kn<iw:  munklud  is  unamendaltte.'—Pope :  To  Stci/t. 
Oct.  9,  IT  19. 

t  un-a-mend'-ed,    *  an-a-mend-id, 

o.     [Prt-f.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  amended.]    Not 
amended,  not  improved. 

"  So  wrjte  I  vnto  you  nowe  berng  absent  .  .  .  also 

to  all   such.   AS  are  otTciuUra.  yi  1  fynde  them  un- 

anunded.'—Cdal:  3  Covin,  xlii. 

an-A.-mer'-i'Cail,  t.  Not  American  ;  con- 
trary to  ihe  characteristics  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

•  fin-a-mi-a-ba'-i-tj^,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  amiability.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unamiable  ;  repulsiveness. 

"  Dickens  has  favoured  us  with  numerous  personl* 
flcatiuns  ui  cast-iron  itnatniabilUy,  such  aa  Mr.  Uord- 
stone."— ylcadsmy,  UcL  22.  lAiO. 

fin-a'-mi-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
amiable.]  '  Not  amiable  or  lovable  ;  not 
adapted  to  conciliate  or  gain  aflection  ;  re- 
pelling love  or  kind  advances  ;  repulsive. 

"  Poor  labouring  men,  deeply  Imbued  with  this  un- 
amiaJ>le  divinity.  —Macauitiy :  But.  Eng.,  cb.  tv. 

iin-a'-mi-a-bli?,  adv.  [Eng.  unam\ah{le); 
•ly.]    Not  amiably  ;  repulsively,  unpleasantly. 

"Their  national  antipathies  were.  Indeed,  in  that 
age.  unre.-isooably  and  unamiably  strong.  "—Jlo^- 
aulay:  Bitt.  Ettg.,  ch.  Ix. 

^-^-xnuaed't  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
amusedly  Sol  amused,  not  entertained;  not 
occupied  or  taken  up  with  amusement. 

"  Thsy  fly  to  various  scenes  of  public  resort,  in  Uie 
midst  01  amusementj^  unamussii."— A'n*s :  Chrittian 
philotophy. 

•  liii-a-niu'-^ive.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
amusive.]  Notamusive;  not  exciting  or  fur- 
nishing amusement, 

"  I  have  passed  a  very  dull  and  unamusivs  wlnttf.* 
ShenttoTie :  Letteri.  let,  SS. 

•  ua-in-%-ldg'-ic-al,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  analogical.]  Not  analogical;  not  agi-ee- 
ably  to  analogy. 

"Shine  is  a  [substantive]  though  dcI unanaloffical, 
yet  ungraceful  and  little  used."— ^oAnion,  iu  v.  iihine. 

un-an-a-lys'-a-ble,  un-fiji-a-lyz'-a-ble, 

o.     [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng.  analysabU.]    In- 
capable of  being  analyzed. 

un-&n'-a-lyzed,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Bug, 
a}uUyzed.]  Not  analyzed  ;  not  resolved  into 
simple  parts. 

"Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  unanalytsd 
nitre  appeared  to  have  encb  of  them  six  flat  aides." — 
Boyle. 

•  fin-in' HJhor,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
anchor.]    To  loose  from  anchor. 

"  Free  elbow-room  for  unanchoring  her  boat"— 
De  liuincey :  Spaniih  .Vun,  i  5. 

•  un-a-nealed',  *  fin-a-neled',  a.     [Pref. 

U7i-  \l),  and  Eng.  anealed.]    Not  having  re- 
ceived extreme  unction. 

"  UnaneCd  he  passed  away." 

Byron :  CorintK,  xxvlL 

•  un-in'-gu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  -un  (1),  and  Eng. 
angular.]  Not  angular  ;  destitute  of  angles  ; 
having  no  angles. 

"  Soft,  smooth,  and  unangular  bodies."— flu rA« .'  On 
tAe  Sublime,  i  34. 

•  un-Sn'-I-mal-ized,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (!)■  *n<i 
Eng.  animalued.]  Notanimalized  ;  notformed 
into  animal  matter. 

•  n  -  nSn' -  i  -  mate,  a.  [Lat.  unanimus=i 
unanimous  (q.v.)'.]    Unanimous  ;  of  one  mind. 

•  un-in'-i-mat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  animated.] 

1.  Not  animated  ;  destitute  of  vitality ;  not 
possessed  of  life  ;  lifeless. 

"Be  what  ye  eeeui.  unanimated  clay  1" 

Pope :  Bomer ;  Iliad  vli.  IUl 

2.  Dull;  wanting  vivacity  ;  spiritless. 

•  u-nan'-i-mate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unanimaU  ; 
-ly.]     Unanimously. 

"  To  the  water  fonlea  unanimately  they  recourse"— 
JfoMhe :  Lenten  Stuffe, 

•  un-&n'-2-mat-ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  animating.]  Not  animating  or  enliven- 
ing ;  dull. 


I&te,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camet  her,  there 
or,  wore,  W9if;  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  oubi  cure,  ^nlte,  our,  role,  fall ;  try, 


1  pine,  pit.  Bire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian.    ».  co  =  ©;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


unanimity— un  aptness 
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i-n^-nxm'-i-tir,  'u-na-nim-l-teo.  s. 

[Fr.  unaiiiiniti;  frmii  Lat.  mianiviUatem. a.i:cua. 
of  uiiuniiiUtas,  fnmi  u?ui7i.(»i.i/j  =  unitntniuus 
(q.v.).J  Tlie  state  of  beiii^'  mianiimms  or  of 
one  rniiifi ;  a;;reeiin.'iit  of  a  uuiiiber  of  persous 
ill  opinion  or  deteriiiinatiun. 

"An  holiest  party  o(  men  m-tliig  with  unaniml/i/, 
are  of  inllnttely  crofter  coiieetiiiuuce  thnii  the  Hiiiue 
pnrty  liliuliig  M  tbo  luuud  end  by  dltTei-eitt  vlews^"— 
Ad<Hton. 

u-niin'-i-moiis,  a.     [Lat.  unanimust  fi-om 

untLi  —  one,  and  anijnus=  inind.) 

1.  Being  of  one  mind  ;  agreeing  in  principle 
or  opinion. 

"The  Irish,  with  Tyrconnel  at  their  head,  were 
una'ii^i'out  Hgainst  TetT^&tiug."  —  Jtacauiaj/ :  iltat. 
Ei'n..  ch,  XIV. 

2.  Formed  by  unanimity  or  general  consent. 

"Aach  was  the  almost  unmiimoiu  uplulon  of  tbe 
public."— i/iicau/a^.-  But.  Eng..  cb,  xix, 

Vt-nan'-i-mous-lj^t  adv.     lEng.  unanimous; 
'  -ly.]      In  a    unaninmus    manner;    with    one 
mind  or  voice  ;  with  entire  agreement 

"  Bj'  the  English  exllea  he  was  JoyfuUj'  welcomed, 
and  unanitru'us(t/  acluiowledged  as  ttieir  head."— J/ac- 
ttuUii/ :  J/iat.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  n-nan'-i-mous-neSS,  s.    [^Ti%.tinanirtuyus ; 

-ncss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  unanimous 
or  of  one  mind  ;  unanimity. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  formed  or  done 
nuanimously. 

lin-an-nealed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

Of  Glass,  Iron,  £c. :  Not  annealed ;  not 
having  undergone  the  pmceas  of  beiug  first 
heated  and  then  cooled  very  slowly. 

'■  Colours  produced  by  compressed  or  by  unannealed 
glaaa." — GanoC :  Physics  (eJ.  ard).  p.  b\A. 

•  un-an-n6p'ed',  a,    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
annoyed.  J 

1.  Not  annoyed, 

2.  Unhurt,  nninjured,  unmolested. 

"  The  double  guard  preserved  him  unannoyed' 

Cowper:  Hom^r;  Iliad  xlv. 

fin-^-n^nf -ed,  a.    [Fref,  un^  (l),  aud  Eng. 
anvinted.} 

1.  Not  anointed. 

2.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction. 


**  Unboufiel'd, 


<ed.  uiiauel'd." 
HhaJaup. ;  Hamlet,  i.  t. 


ttn-an-swer-^bil'-i-tj?  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng. 

unnn^werabie ;  -ity.]    Tlie  quahty  or  state  of 
being  unansweiubie ;  unanawerableness. 

"  The  precl»lou  aud  unaitswertibUity  with  which 
they  were  ijiven-"— £■-  A.  Pue :  Marginalia,  cli. 

iin-an'-swer-a-'ble  {w  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  aTid  Eng.  answerable.]  Not  answerable  ; 
not  capable  of  beiug  satisfactorily  answered 
or  refuted. 

"  Keaaotiins  which  was  In  truth  as  unanswerable  as 
that  ol  EuL-lld."— J/(icau/(iy  ;  Htst.  Eng.,  oh.  xv. 

tin-an'-swer-a-'ble-ness  (w  silent),  s. 
[Eng.  unansii^rable ;  -ness.\  The  quality  or 
slate  of  being  unanswerable. 

"  How  can  we  but  hate  this  uuklnd  and  unjust  un- 
antwerablenetit'—Bp.  Hail :  Sertnon  on  Eph.  iv.  30, 

fin-an'-STrer-a-bly (ur silent),  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
answerah{te)  ;  -lii.]  In  a  manner  notadmitting 
of  answer  or  refutation, 

"Whence  the  uulawfulnesa  of  resisting  Is  unan- 
twerably  concluded."— ^Sp.  I'aylor:  Jiule  i^  Conscience, 
bk.  liL.cb.  UL 

fin-an'-swered.     *  tin-aun-swered    (w 

silent),  a.     [fief,  un-  (i),  and  Eng.  aiufwerai.] 

1.  Not  answered  ;  not  opposed  or  met  by  a 
reply. 

"This  pause  between 
Unanswered  lest  thou  boast."    Miltun  :  P.  L.,  vi,  l6iL 

2.  Not  refuted. 

"  Altar  the  uwan^wfred  charge  of  JudIub  Brutus.*' — 
tevU:  Crrd.  Early  Koman  BisL  (ed.  I86j).  11.  lui 

*  3.  Not  suitably  returned,  repaid,  or  re- 
qnited. 

*'  I  must  die  obllgo^ 
To  yoxir  unanswered  Ijoduty  " 

Bnaum.  i  FltfU:  ^iueen  df  Corinth,  i.  8. 

*un-an-ti9'-i-pat-ed,a.  [Pref.  W7i-(l),  and 
Eng.  antidpaUd.]  Not  anticipated  or  ex- 
pected ;  unexpected. 

"  He  was  boasting  of  hiA  netr  and  unanticipated 
objection."— H'arfr«f-(on;  Divine  Legation,  bk.v.  lA|ip.) 

*iill-dA'-zl0US  (X  as  sh)»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  aiixiuus.]  Not  anxious;  free  from 
anxiety. 

"  Id  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  fur  ourselves  " 

Foung:  yight  Thoughts,  L 


ry-p: 


Eng.    iipi)ayphat.\      Not   apocryphal ;    true, 


*  iin&n'-xlo&S'ly  (X  as  eh),  adv.  [Eng. 
uiuinxious ;  -ly.]     Without  anxiety. 

"  We  cai)  safely  aud  unanxio%tslv  ooinmli  to  the 
untiring  zeal  ot  our  devotod  clcrify  the  tisk  of  Ot-rv. 
ItiK  yuu  to  th(- illschArge  of  ymir  pt-nUeiitiiil  duties." 
-Car-el.  Wisvman:  L^Uen  Pastoral,  iStL 

•  un-a-poc'-ry-phal,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.*   a} 
genuine. 

"  And  yet  God  In  that  unaporryphal  vision,  said 
without  exception,  RIm.  Peter,  klllaiid  eat."— J/ i/fon. - 
ArfOpa^ltira. 

"  un-d.p-ds-tor~ic, "  fin-&p-os-t5l'-ic-al, 

o.  [Pref.  wii-(l),  and  F.ug.  apostvliCjapoatoLical.] 
Not  according  to  apostolic  usage,  traditions, 
or  authority. 

iln-ap -palled',  a.  [Pref.  urv-  0).  an<3  Eng. 
apiHtllrd.]  Not  app;illed  ;  not  daunted  ;  un- 
daunted, unfrighteiied. 

"  Some  of  hJB  tetiauta.  u»avpallrd 
By  fear  of  death  or  priestly  wrd." 

LongfoUow:  OoULen  Legend, 

*  fin-ap-pSr'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apparel.]    To  unclothe,  to  divest,  to  free. 

"And  liy  these  meditatiouB  rehued, 
Can  unapparel  Kitd  enlarge  luy  mind." 

j>onne  :  ObMqui^  on  Lord  Harrington. 

* tin-ap-p&r'-eUed,  a.     (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  apparelled.]     Nut  app;tvelled  ;  not  clad. 
"  In  Peru,  though  th«-y  were  an  WTia;>/iarf?/^rf  people, 
and  hud  some  customs  very   harburous.   yet  the  go- 
vernment of  the  IiicHs  had  many  parts  ol  civility.  — 
Bacon  :  Boly  War. 

*  im-ap-par'-^nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
appare}\i.\  Not  apparent ;  not  visible ;  oi>- 
scuie. 

"  Wiiile  sad  on  foreign  shores  Dlyases  trends. 

Or  glides  a  ghost  with  unapparent  shades." 

^    _*.  Pope :  Bonier ;  Oduasey  U.  \t&. 

•  iin-n.p-pear-a-blo»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  appealable.] 

1,  Not  appealable  ;  incapable  of  being  car- 
ried to  a  Jiigher  court  or  tribunal  Ijj'  appeal. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  appealed  from ;  not 
admitting  an  appeal  frum. 

"  The  infallible,  unappealable  Judge  of  all  that  was 
delivered  in  the  written  word."— ^'outh  .■  Bermont, 
voL  ».,  ser.  8. 

un-ap-pea^'-a-ble»  a.    [Pref.  u»i-  (l),  and 
Eng.  appeasable.] 
L  Not  capable  of  being  appeased  or  satisfied, 
2.  Not  capable  of  being  satiated  ;  implacable. 

'"Eby  anger,  unappeasable,  etUl  rages." 

Milton  :  SaTUson  Agonistet,  96S. 

iin-ap-peased',  a.  [Praf,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
appeased.]  Not  appeased  ;  not  pacified ;  not 
satisfied. 

"  Mot  unappeaied  he  eutera  Pluto's  gate." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  OUytHy  xlv.  667- 

un-S.p-per'-ceived,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  apperceived.]  Not  perceived,  (fiower: 
C.  A.,  V.) 

*  un-ap-plaui^'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  xm-  (1),  and 
Eng.  appluuifice.)  Not  applauding  ;  not 
cheering  or  encouraging,  as  by  applause, 

"  The  cold,  tdiadowy,  unapplausioa  audleucA,*— 
O.  Eliot  :  Middlcmarch,  ch.  ir. 

•  Tin-S-p'-plic-a-ble,  a.    [Pref,  wri-  (1),  and 

En',',  applicable.]  Not  applicable  ;  inap- 
plicable, 

"Some  Inconveniences  In  the  contrivance  of  them, 
m.ike  them  unai>pllcabte  to  some  purp<j>»es,  and  less 
proper  in  others. ' — /iuyle :  iVorks,  lu  486. 

iin-ap-plied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ap- 
plied.] Nut  appbed  ;  not  used  according  to 
the  dfstination  ;  nut  devoted  to  any  special 
object  or  purpose. 

iin-ai>-poJtit'-€d,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

appointed.]     Not  appointed, 

'*Aa  interested  plebeian,  unappolnttd,  onsutbo^ 
ised.  and  auoffciided."— A'noz;  Euays.  No.  8. 

iin-ap-pre-hend'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  upprehendut.] 

1.  Not  apprehended  ;  not  taken  or  seized  ; 
still  at  large. 

2.  Not  understood,  perceived,  or  conceived, 

"They  of  whom  God  is  Altogether  unap/TfAerwIf^f, 
are  but  few  In  uMinhtt."— Booker  :  Eccles.  Politie.  bit. 
v..  1 1. 

•  un-ap-pre-hen'-si-ble,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  i'^ng.  ^tppTehensible.]  Not  able  to  be  ap])re- 
heri'ied,  understood,  or  appreciated  ;  inappre- 
liensible. 

"Which  assertions.  In  sptte  of  all  ousMfleatlonsof 
them,  leave  it  unnpfirchensiblr  what  place  can  rpjiaou- 
alily  be  left  for  aUdres«iug  exhortations  to  the  will.  " — 
South     Sermoru,  vui.  v..  ser,  6, 


^-&p-pre-h6n  -Sive,  a.    [Pref.  un-  CI),  and 

Eng.  <ipj'reh^iu-i,if.] 

1.  Not  apprt'licnsive  ;    not  fearful  or  8Uft> 
pecting ;  unsuspicious. 

2,  Not  intelMgent;  not  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion Ol-  perception. 

"The  same  temper  of  mind  makeH  a  man  un.ippr^ 
hentive  and  tuseiiKihlv  of  any  misery  sutfereu  bf 
others."— .Sou lA  ;  Sermon*,  vol.  v..  at-r.  6. 

*  iln-&p-pro-hdn'-fiive-n£ss. «.    [Eng.  «n- 

apprchensive ;  -ncss.\  The  quality  or  state  of 
W.ing  unapprehensive,  {Richurdton :  Ctttrlsta, 
in.  5,) 

un-ap-pri^ed',  o,  (Pref.  un-  (\),  and  Eng. 
iippri.^ed.]  Nut  apprised;  not  mfurmed  of 
beforehand. 

"This  Inconvenience,  which  the  doctor  seeDud  to 
be  unapprised  of."—  iyaterlaiui  :    IVorks,  ll.  $27. 

iin-ap-proafh'-a-ble,  a.  [Prrf.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  ui-proacUaOU.]  Not  apj)niachable; 
not  admitting  of  approach  ;  inaccessible. 

"Ood,  who  Is  said  to  inhabit  an  unapproachabt^ 
light.  t»liUli  human  speculations  cannot  |>«uct)-at«.'— 
Boyle:   Works,  v.  Ul. 

ilii-ap-prda9hed',  a.      [Pref,  un-  (1),  aad 
Eng,  apjiroached.] 
1.  Not  approached. 


"  Celestials,  ujaiit  led  In  excess  of  light. 
Can  visit  unapprvarh'd  by  mortal  Bight." 

Pope:  Bomtr  :  Udyuej/  xix.  tS. 

•  2.  Unapproachable. 

"  And  never  but  in  uTUipproaehed  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity."  Hilton  ;  /».  L..  Ut  4. 

•  un-ap-prd'-pri-ate,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  appropriate,  a.] 

1.  Not  appropriate    or  suitable ;    inappro- 
priate, unsuitJible. 

2.  Not  assigned  or  allotted  to  any  particular 
person  or  thing. 


*  un-ap-pro'-pii-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  «n-  (2), 
and  Eng,  appropriate,  v.]  To  render  free, 
conunon,  or  open  to  all. 

"  Unappropriiitina  BHii  un  monopolising  the  rewards 
of  learning  aud  Industry." — MUton:  Qf  He/omtation 
in  England,  bji..  ii. 

un-ap-pro'-prf-at-Sd,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (\\ 
ami  Eng.  appropriated.] 

1.  Not  appropriated ;  having  no  particular 
application. 

"  Wnnderiiig  into  an  endless  variety  of  flowery  and 
unappropriated  aimiUtudes." — H'arlon  :  E.^suu  on 
Pope. 

2.  Not  taken  over  or  appropriated  by  any 
person. 

"  He  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  aud  wide  isavaiina,  vast 
Expanse  of  unuppropriateU  earth.  ' 

Wordsw^.rth  ;  Excurtfon,  bk.  111. 

3.  Not  applied,  or  directed  to  be  applied,  to 
any  specific  object,  as  money  or  funds. 

4.  Nnt  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  com- 
pauy,  or  cor]  loratiou. 

&a-ap-prdv6d',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
approved.] 

1.  Not  approved  ;  not  having  received  ap- 
probation. 
"  Evil  Into  tbe  mind  of  Ood  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unaupruvd.  and  leave 
^o  spot  or  blaiue  behind.         Milion  :  P.  U,  T.  Ill 

"2.  Not  justified  or  confirmed  by  proof; 
not  corroborated  or  proved. 

*  un-ap-prov'-ing,   a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng,  approving.]     Not  approving. 

*  iin-apt',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  apt.] 

1.  Not  apt ;    not  ready  or  inclined ;    noA 
prepense. 

"  I  am  s  soldier,  and  uiut/it  to  neep." 

.•ihiikeip.      1  Benry  If.,  V.  & 

2.  Dull ;  not  quick  or  ready  to  leiim. 

3.  Unfit,  unsuitable. 

"  The  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  In  summer  reoden 
the  Rrcater  |.art  oi  the  dny  unapt  either  (or  labour  or 
auiusetiieuL"— v4nson;  Voyages,  bk.  ii..  ch.  v. 

4.  Not  ajiposite  ;  inapproprinte. 

"No  'inapt  type  of  the  elugglxh  ami  wavering  moT» 
meutof  that  uiiud.'— J/ucuu/(i#.'   Btst.  E'ia..cL.xvU, 

un-apf -1^,  (w?r.  [Eng.  unapt;  -ly.]  Not  In 
an  apt  maimer;  not  aptly;  inappiopriately  ; 
unfitly. 

"To  such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during 
tbe  thirteenth  cetitui'y  mny  uol  unaptly  be  oom pared. 
—Maeaulai/  :  IlUt.  Eug..  cb.  I 

*  un-&pt'-ne8S,  *  nn-apt-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

una}>t ;  -ti^^.] 


b6U.  b^;  pout.  Jo^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hiii.  ben^b;  go,  gem;  tbln.  (bis;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^t.    -ing. 
-Glan.  -tian  =  sban.    -tion.  -sloa  =  sbun;  -lion,  -^ioa  =  zbun.   -doa^  -tlooflk  -eiooB  =  abiift,   -ble,  -dle^  &c.  =  b^  d^l. 
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unaquit— unattached 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unapt  or 
mnsuitable ;  uiisuitableness. 

"  Tliroiigh  unaptnMMe  In  t)ie  Bubstance  (oaDd." 
Sprnir-r :  Bymne  to  Beautie, 

2.  Want  of  apprehension  ;  dulness. 

3.  Want  of  will  or  ability  ;  disinclination. 

"  An  unaptneu.  or  an  avenion,  to  aoy  vteoroua 
»tt«mpt  ever  alter."— Z^c** ."  Conduct  <^  the  Under- 
Handing.  }  2& 

*  iin-a-quit',  o.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
«Lqu  it.  ]    Unrequited. 

"  Charltee  goth  unaquiU'  QoiMr:  C.  A.,  IL 

*  nn-a-raced,  a-  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
oTused.]  Not  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  not  torn 
forcibly  away. 

•'  For  If  the  thinges  that  I  hane  concluded  a  lyt«ll 
here  befonie.  ben  kept  hole  and  vnaraced,  [tncon- 
miUa]."—ciuiucer :  Boecius.  bk.  iv, 

fin-ar'-gned,   a.      [Pref.  un-  (l),   and  Eng. 
argued.] 
1.  Not  argued ;  not  debated. 

"  No  corner  o(  truth  bath  lyen  unaearched.  no  plea 
Mnarirued."—Bp.  Ball:  The  Old  Religion  (Ep.  Ded.|. 

•  2.  Undisputed ;  unquestioned ;  not  op- 
posed by  argument. 

'•  What  thon  bidat, 
PnarffU«d  I  obey ;  so  God  ordaiua." 

MUtan :  P.  L,.  W.  884. 

•  3.  Not  censured. 

"  Not  that  his  work  liv'd  in  the  hands  of  foea, 
Cnuryuad  then,  and  yet  hath  f:ime  from  tLoB«,  * 
Ben  Jonaon  :  To  Clement  Sdmond*. 

ttn-ark',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  art,  s.] 
To  take,  lead,  or  bring  out  of  or  land  from  an 
ark. 

**  The  Armenian  mount  of  safety,  Joy,  and  rest 
Where  when  thou  art  thou  malst  thyselfe  unark.' 
Daviet :  Scourge  of  Folly,  p.  83. 

*  tin-arm',  v,t.  &  i.    [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng. 

arm,  v.] 

A.  TTXinsitive: 

1.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  arms  ;  to  disarm. 

"  Sweet  Helen.  I  mast  woo  you. 
I'o  help  unarm  our  Hector." 

Shakesf}.  -   TroilM  *  CreWida.  ill  L 

2.  To  render  incapable  of  inflicting  injury. 

"  DLan  unai-med  the  javelin  as  it  flew." 

Dryden :  Ond ;  Metamorphote*  viiL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  off  or  lay  down  nrras. 

"  Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day." 

Shakeep. :  Troilm  *  Creuida,  v.  1 

ftn-armed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
anruii.] 

1.  Unprovided  with  arms  or  other  means  of 
defence ;  not  equipped. 

"  Drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heada." 

Shakeip.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  11.  *. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  scales,  prickles, 
spines,  or  other  defence,  as  animals  and 
plants.    Also  in  botany,  pointless. 

tin-ar'-inoured,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
armoKTtd.]    Not  protected  with  armour. 

"  The  advocates  of  unarmourwi  ships.'*— Brit 
i^rterly  Jievieu,  Ivli.  96  (1878). 

ttn-air-ralgned'  {g  silent),  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  arraigned.]  Not  arraigned ;  not 
brought  to  a  trial. 

"  As  lawixil  lord,  and  king  by  Just  descent, 
Bbould  here  be  judg'd.  unheard,  and  unarroljm'**. 
Daniel:  CivU  Wan.  liL 

^-ar-rayed',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
arrayed.  ] 

1.  Not  arrayed ;  not  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  ;  not  disposed  in  order. 

2.  Not  dressed  ;  not  decked  out. 

'*  As  if  this  infant-world,  yet  unarray'd, 
Naked  and  bare,  in  nature's  lap  were  laid.* 
Dryden  :  Indian  Emperour,  L  L 

•  iill-ar-rS8t'-%-tole,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
^jig'  arrestable.)  Not  capable  of  being  ar- 
resi*d,  stayed,  or  st4.)pped. 

"  Discontent,  driven  from  the  surface,  will  reappear 
In  the  subtle  and  unnrrettahle  form  of  secret  so- 
cieties."—£cA«.  Oct.  15,  1881. 

ttn-ar-rSst'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
arretted.]    Not  arrested,  stayed,  or  stopped. 

"  Escape  unarrexted  more  in  such  manner  wise  " 
Chaucer:  The  Marchaundes ;  Second  Tale, 

•  tin-ar-rived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
arrived.]  Not  arrived;  not  yet  come;  to  come. 

"  Monarchs  of  all  elajw'd.  or  uJiarriv'd," 

roung:  Sight  ThoiighU,  li, 

•  tin-art -ed,  a.     [Pref.  uit-  (l);   Eng.  art; 

1.  Not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  arts  ; 
ignorant  of  the  arts. 

*■  God  .  .  .  would  not  have  his  church  and  people 
letterless  and  unartttdS'—Waterhoute:  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  1& 


2.  Not  prepared  with  much  art ;  simple  ; 
plain. 

"  Unarted  meat,  kind  neighbourhood."— /Wrtam 
Retolvea,  pt  L,  res.  99. 

•  tin-art'-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  utt-  (1)»  a°*l  Eng. 
art/uL] 

1.  Not  artful  or  cunning;  not  disposed  to 
practise  cunning. 

'•  A  cheerful  sweetness  in  his  looks  he__ha». 
And  Innocence  unarl/ul  in  his  face." 

Congrev«  :  Juvenal  iL 

2.  Genuine,  open,  f^nk.  artless. 

"  I'm  sure  unartful  truth  Ilea  open 
In  her  mind,"  Dryden:  Tempeit.  111. 

3.  Not  having  skill  ;  unskilful. 

"  How  unartful  would  it  have  been  to  have  set  him 
In  A  comer,  when  he  was  to  have  glven^light  and 
warmth  to  all  the  bodies  around  aim  {"—Cheyne : 
Phitotophioal  Principles. 

•  un-art'-fiil-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  unartful  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unartful  manner ;  without  art ;  art- 
lessly ;  unskilfully. 

•■Their  chiefs  went  to  battle  In  chariots,  not  unart- 
ftiJty  contrived,  nor  unskilfully  managed."— flurke  .• 
Abridgment  qf  English  Biltory,  bk.  L,  ch.  il. 

•  tin-ar-ti-f  i'-clal  (cl  as  sh),  a.     [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  artificial.]  Not  artificial;  not 
formed  by  art ;  iuartiflcial,  genuine,  simple, 
plain. 

•'  The  coarse,  unartificial  arrangement  of  the  mon- 
archy."—flurt«.-  French  Kevolution. 

•  tin-ar-ti-f i'-cial-l]^  (ci  as  sh),  adv.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  art(jic)a//y.]  Not  in  an  arti- 
ficial manner  ;  not  with  art  or  skill, 

"  But  the  material  being  only  turf,  and  by  the  rude 
multitude  unartificialiy  built  up  without  Ijetterdirec- 
tiou,  availed  them  littSt."— Milton :  BisU  Britain,  lU. 

tin-ar~tis'-tio»  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
artistic.]  Not  artistic;  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  art. 

•  iin-aa-9en'-da-ble,  •  tin-as-^Sn'-cU- 
ble,*a.  [Pref.  ««.•(!),  and  Eng.  ascendahU.] 
Not  capable  of  being  ascended. 

"High  and  unatcendable  mountains. "  —  Sondy*; 
TraveU,  p.  17  L 

•  un-fta-jer-taln'-a-blo,  a.    [Pref.  «»-  (i), 

and  Eng.  ascertainable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  ascertained  or  re- 
duced to  a  certainty. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  certainly  known. 

•  tin-is-^r-talnod',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  ascertained.] 

1.  Not  ascertained  ;  not  reduced  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  not  made  certain  and  definite. 

2.  Not  certainly  known. 

"  The  only  part  of  the  Russian  empire  that  now 
remains  una*oerta(f»ed."— Coo*;  Third  Voyage,  bk.  vi. 
ch.iT. 

•  iin-as-^ried'.  *  un-aa-kryed,  a.    [Pref. 

un-  \\),  and  Eng.  ascried.]  Not  descried  or 
seen. 

"That  .  .  .  the  Frenohemen  shoulde  not  come  on 

them  Bodainly  pnaikryed."—EaU:  Chronicle;  Henry 

Yin.  (an.  6). 

•  un-a-served,  a.    [Unskrved.]i 
tin-asked',  a.    [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng.  oafced] 

1.  Not  asked  or  solicited  ;  unsolicited. 

"All  una«JI:«d  bis  birth  and  name." 

acoU :  Lady  of  th»  Lake.  L  3S. 

2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

"  He,  aa  we  see,  has  followed  ns  with  unaiked  kind- 
ness."—fluni^an.'  Pilgrim'i  Progreu.  pL  IL 

•  tin-is-pfio'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
aspect,  and  suflT.  -ire.)  Not  having  a  view  to; 
not  regarding  or  looking  to. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  wholly  unatpectim  to  the 
cufltiuu  that  was  need  among  men."— /*ettAai» :  Re- 
tolw»,  pt.  U..  res.  74. 

•  tin-&8'-pi-rat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  aspirated.]  Not  aspirated ;  not  pro- 
nounced or  written  with  an  aspirate, 

"  The.«'>lic  verb  una»pirated.''—I>r.  Parr,  in  Britiih 
CrUic  Hi.  121. 

•  tin-as-p'ir'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
aspiring.]  Not  aspiring;  not  ambitious; 
modest. 

"  To  be  modeet  and  unatpiring,  In  honour  preferring 
one  another." — Rogert. 

un-aS'Sall'-a-ble.   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  assailable.] 

1.  Not  assailable ;  incapable  of  being  as- 
sailed ;  proof  against  assault. 

"  And  eke  the  faatne^-ie  of  his  dwelling  place. 
Both  vnattailable.  gaue  him  great  ayde," 

i^penter:  P.  «..  V.  Ix.  5. 


2.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  from  a  par'- 
pose ;  immovable. 

•*  Yet  In  the  number  do  I  know  but  one 
That  unattailable  holds  on  tiis  rank.  " 

Hhaketp. :  Julius  Caiar,  111.  1. 

3.  Incontestable  :  as,  an  unassailabU  arga' 
ment. 

tin-as-salled,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

assailed.]    Not  assailed  ;  not  attiicked. 

"To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unattailed.* 

Milton ;  Comut,  KO. 

"  tin-as-sault'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.*  assaultable.]  Not  assa ul table  ;  unas- 
sailable. 

"The  rocke  Is  tmat»auitabte.''—Backluyt:  Voyage*, 
U.  UU 

•  un-as-sanlf -ed,  a.  [Pref.  «7v-  (l),  and 
Eng.' assaulted.]     Not  assaulted. 

"  Leave  the  place  unauauUed."— Idler,  No,  20. 

iin-as-sayed',  "un-as-saled,  a.  [Pref. 
UTi-'(l),  and  Eng.  asst^ye^l.] 

1,  Untried,  unattempted. 

"  At  this  moment  unattayed  In  song." 

Couy>eT  :  T.itk,  IIL  4GL 

2.  Not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial. 

"And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  unassayed 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  suatatneiH" 

Milt'jn:  P.  L,  Ix.  336. 

tin-asHSim'-il-at-ed*  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  assimilated.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Not  assimilated  ;  not  made 
similar. 

2.  Physiol.  :  Not  having  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  (Assimilation,  2.];  not 
having  been  assimilated  to  the  substance  or 
textures  of  the  animal  or  plant  into  which 
it  has  been  taken. 

tin-as-sist-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ass'isted.]  Not  assisted  ;  not  helped  or  aided  ; 
unaided. 

"  Bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by 
Bt^'—Macaulay  :  But.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

tin-SkS-slst-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assisting.]    Not  assisting  ;  giving  no  aid. 

"  Nor  StheneluB,  with  unasHiting  hands. 
Remained  unheedful  of  hie  lord's  commands  " 
Pope  :  Bomer  ;  tliad  v.  396, 

tin-^S-SUm'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
assuming.]  Not  assuming  ;  not  arrogating  to 
one's  self  more  notice  than  is  due  ;  not  ex- 
hibiting assumption  or  arrogance ;  not  arro- 
gant or  presuming  ;  modest. 

"  Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit  1" 

Wordsumrth:  To  the  Small  Celandin*. 

tin-as-sured'  (ss  as  sh).  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  assured.] 

•  1.  Not  assured  ;  not  bold  or  confident. 

"The  ensuing  treatise,  with  a  timoroua  and  una«- 
flured  countenance,  adventures  into  your  presence."— 
gianviU. 

•  2.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

"  The  falned  friends,  the  mastured  foe*.' 

Speitser :  An  Bymne  to  Loue. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss :  as,  utuxssur&i 
property. 

•  ttn-as-tdn -ished,  •  tin-as-tJn'-isht,  a, 

(Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  astonished.]    Not  as- 
tonished. 

"  Unto  the  king  not  unaitonisM  said.' 

Sandys:  Orid;  Metamorphoses  vilt 

•  tin-is-tro-n6m'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  astrojwmical.]  Not  versed  in  astro- 
nomy. 

"  Presenting  to  the  unastronomleal  a  picture  at  aU 
compreheuBible."— /"o*.-   Works  HB6i).  ii.  127. 

•  fln-ftt-^hieved'.  a.     [Unachieved.] 
•tin-a-ton'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  atonabk.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  atoned  for  or  ex- 
piated. 

2,  Not  to  be  reconciled  ;  not  to  be  brought 
into  concord. 

"It  serves  to  divorce  any  untHnable  or  unatonable 
matiimouy."— i/)i(on.-  Tetrachordon, 

tin-a-toned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
atoned.]    Not  atoned  or  expiated. 

"Or  can  you  recollect  the  \-arious  frauds  you  may 
have  been  guilty  of,  yet  unatoned  for  by  a  fair  restitu- 
tion r— Gilpin  :  Sermons,  vol.  lii.,  ser.  7. 

tin-at-ta9hed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

nftficheiL] 
1.  Not  attached,  fastened,  joined,  or  united. 

"True  philosophy,  unattached  to  names  of  partl- 
cuUu-  men.-Snoz :  Spirit  of  Despotism,  i  S4. 


&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fether ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  wfflf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 

4 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marfne;  go,  pot, 
Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


unftttaoked— unbalanced 
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2.  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  any  par- 
ticular club  or  society. 

"  Falaltlcd  their  predictions  hy  nttractiug  to  its 
meets  the  unattached  cauuelala."— /Ye/U,  b«pt.  17, 1387. 

3.  Specijiailly  : 

(1)  Law  :  Not  seized  or  taken  as  on  account 
of  debt;  not  arrested. 

"A  cutjiurse  lu  a  tliroog,  wbea  he  hath  committed 
he  (Hct,  will  cry  out.  My  miut«r8,  take  heed  ot  your 
purses:  Mid  be  that  1b  pursued  will  cry,  frltop  tbief, 


the  fHct,  will  cry  out.  My  mAst«r8,  take  heed  ol  yoi 
purses:  Mid  be  that  is  pursued  will  cry,  frltop  tbie 
Ibiit    by   thin   uieAUs    he  may  escape  unaCtachtd,'' 


Junius:  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  368. 

(2)  Mil. :  Not  belonging  or  attached  to  any 
one  company  or  regiment,  or  on  half-pay. 
(Said  of  officers.) 

(3)  Univ. :  Not  belonging  to  any  college  or 
hall ;  n<ni-coIlegiate.    (Said  of  students.) 

ilu-at~t&Cked',  a.  [Fref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
attacked.]    Not  attacked. 

"  It  will  not  be  safe  for  me  to  leave  It  behind  mo 
unattacked."— Burke :  Speech  on  Acts  of  Uni/ormitj/. 

fin -at -tain'- a -ble,  a.  [Fref.  «n-  (1).  and 
Eng.  atUiinable.]  Not  attainable;  not  to  be 
gained  or  obtained. 

"O  happlueaa  I  not  to  be  found. 
Unattainable  treasuro,  adieu  I" 

Coicper :  On  Peon. 

ftn-at-tain'-a-ble-nes8»  s.  [Eng.  urAtttain- 
o&ie,-  -)ifo-s.]  The  quality  or  state  ot  bein^ 
unattainable  or  beyond  reach.  ^ 

"  Despair  la  the  thought  of  the  unattainattUneu  of 
ftoy  giiod."— Locke :  Buman  Underitanding,  bk.  il., 
eh.  XX. 

ttn-at-talned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
attained.]     Not  attained. 

"  The  principal  object  which  I  had  lu  view  was,  In 
•  great  measure,  unattained."~Cook :  Third  Voyage, 
bk.  U..  ch.  U. 

•  fin-at-taint'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
'EiXig'  attainted.] 

1.  Not  attainted. 

2,  Not  corrupted,  not  Infected  ;  hence,  Im- 
partial, unbiassed. 

"  Go  hither,  and  with  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  fac«  -with  some  that  I  shall  show.' 
Shaketp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  1.  2. 

iin-at-tSmpf-ed  (p  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un- 
(l),'and  Eng.  attempted.] 
1.  Not  attempted  ;  not  essayed ;  untried. 

"Things  unattempted  yet  In  prose  or  rhyme." 

Hi/ton:  P.  L..  i.  16. 

•  2.  Not  tempted ;  not  tried  or  proved,  as 
by  temptation. 

"For  my  baud,  as  unattempted  yet.* 

&hake»p. :  King  John,  11. 1 

ttn-at-tempf-ing  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref  «ti- 
(1),' and  Eng.  attempting,]  Not  attempting; 
unenterprising. 

"  And  many  have  been  too  cautious  and  unattempt- 
tmg."— Water  land:  Works.  voL  vi.,  p.  18. 

ftn-^t-tend'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  tt?i-  (l).  and  Eng. 
tUtended.] 

1.  Not  attended ;  having  no  retinue  or  at- 
tendants. 

"  Your  coustancy 
Hath  left  yon  unettfended," 

Shakeip.  :  Macbeth.  U.  1 

•  2.  Not  attended  to  ;  not  dressed  :  as,  un- 
attended  wounds. 

•  lin-at-tend'-ing,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

^Tig.  attending.]    Not  attending;  not  atten- 
tive or  listening  ;  inattentive. 

"  ^>^y<  gentte  shepherd,  III  Is  lost  that  praise 
Thai  Is  address  a  to  unattending  ears.* 

Milton  :  Comut,  271 

•  ttn-at-ten'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.'aWenfii-e.J    Not  attentive  ;  inattentive. 

"  Lonely  and  unaltentive."         Thomson  :  Spring. 

•  tin-at-tSst'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
attested.]  Not  attested;  having  no  attesta- 
tion, witness,  or  evidence. 


•  ttn-at-tire',  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
attire.]  To  take  off  the  dress  or  attire;  to 
undress. 

"  We  both  left  Mr.  Schwellenberg  to  unattire.'— 
Mitt  Barney  :  Diary,  v.  209. 

fln-at-t'iretf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ati^eil.]    Not  attired,  not  dressed,  undressed. 

"  Unnttired  in  that  becoming  v«t 
Religion  weaves  for  her." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  722. 

fin-at-tr^Ot'-ed»  a.  [Pref.  uri-(l),  and  Eng. 
attracted.]    Not  attracted,  not  drawn  to. 

"The  tide  revertlve,  unattmcted.  leaves 
A  yellow  wave  o(  Idle  sands  beliliid." 

Thortnon  :  On  Sir  Itaac  Nevrton, 


4'-n&a»  5.     [Native  name.] 

Zo^>l. :  Cholcepus  did<ictylus,  the  Two-toed 
Sloth.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  va- 
rieties of  this  species  (which  some  uaturaliata 
raise  to  specific  nink).  They  are  about  the 
size  of  large  monkeys,  and  range  from  CostA 
Kica  to  Brazil.  They  differ  greatly  in  the 
colour  and  length  of  the  hair,  which  varies 
from  a  dark  brown  to  a  whitey-br(»wn  tint, 
and  acme  individuals  have  a  kind  of  crest  on 
the  head. 

*  &a-aa'-di'«n9ed,  a.     [Pref.  «»-  (i):  Eng. 

aud iciic(e)  ;  -ed.]  Notaduiitted  to  an  audience. 
"  Cruel  to  send  back  to  town,  unaudtenced,  unseen, 
a  man  of  his  liusiness  emd  importance. "—A/cftardiox ; 
ClarUaa,  v.  183. 

*  un-itn-spi'-Oioas,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  aus/itc-mi(s.]  Not  auspicious  ;  inauspi- 
cious, unfavourable. 

"Haste,  anil  break  off  your  unauspiciowi  rites.' 

JiouK  :  Royal  Convert,  iv. 

*  iin-au-then'-tio.  *  iin-an-then'-tic-al, 
•  un-au-ten-tio-aU,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  authentic]  Not  authentic;  not  genuine 
or  true ;  apocryphal. 


iin-an-tben'-ti-oat-ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  authentiaited.]  Not  authenticated  ; 
not  attested  ;  not  shown  to  be  true. 

"The  instances  themselves  are  unauthentioated  by 
testimony."— y(i/«y  :  A'at,  Theology,  ch.  xxili. 

•  un  -  an'-  thor  -  ize,  "  un-an-thor-3rBhe. 

v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  authorize.]    To 
disown  ;  to  treat  as  spurious. 

"  He  bath  unauthoT-yshed  bis  own  naturall  king. 
Edward  the  Syxte,  notynge  hym  an  usurper."— fla/«  ; 
Declaration  of  Bonner's  Articles.    (Art.  xlx.) 

iin-au'-tlidr-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  authorized.]  Not  authorized;  not  war- 
ranted by  proper  authority. 

"The  dedication  of  the  second  statue  was  an  un- 
authorized act." — Lewis  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Bist. 
led.  1855),  cb.  xlL 

*  iin-an-tdr'-i-tled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i) ;  Eog. 
authority,  and  sun.  -ed.]  Unauthorized. 
(Milton :  A  nimad.  on  Rem.  Def-     Pref.) 

iin-a-vall'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  um.-  (i),  and 
Eng.  avaxUihU.]  Not  available  ;  not  effectual ; 
vain,  useless,  unavailing. 


"Their  proofs  are  unavailable  to  show  that  Scrip- 
ture Bfibrdetb  no  evidence  for  the  Inequality  of 
paators."- if oo*«r .-  Eccles.  Politie,  bk.  viL.  |  11. 

^-a-vaU'-9-ble-nSs8»  s.  [Eng.  unatnll- 
abie;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
available. 

"  Doubting  the  unavaiUiblenet*  of  those  former  in- 
ooDveniences."— Sandi^f.-  State  qf  Religion,  L.  3. 

iln-a-Tall'-Zl&S,  a.  [Pref.  «Ti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
availing.]  Not  availing,  not  effectual ;  not 
having  the  desired  effect ;  useless. 


lln-a-vall'-lng-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unavailing; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  to  be  of  no  avail ;  without 
avail.     (Richardion.) 

iln-a-ven^ed',  *  nn-ad-venged,  a,  [Pref. 

ttn-  (1),  and  Eng.  avenged.)  Not  avenged,  not 
punished  ;  not  having  obtained  retaliation, 
revenge,  or  satisfaction  ;  unatoned  for. 

"  They  were  cruelly  hntchered  ;  yet  not  unavenged,' 
—Mtiton:  Bist.  Eng.,  bk.  W. 

*an-a-vi8ed,  "  nn-a-vysed,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  avised.] 

1.  Unadvised,  unaware. 

"And  when    they    sounden   by    freeltee    unavised 
aodeuly. " —CtMucer :  The  Pe nones  Tale. 

2.  lU-advised,  rash. 

"  Who  foraothe  Is  unavysed  to  speken  shal  felea 
exielia."—Wycliffe:  Prov.  xlii.  3, 

*  un-a-vl8e-ly,  adv.  [Unavised.]  Rashly, 
inconsiderately.    (Wycliffe :  1  Timothy  v.  1.) 

a'-na  v6'-9S,  phr.  [Lat.J  With  one  voice  ; 
unanimously. 

iin-a~void'-a-bl6,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  avoidable.] 

1.  Not  avoidable  ;  not  able  to  be  avoided  ; 
inevitable. 

"Bringing  themselves  Into  unavoidable  and  unne. 
oessary  troubles."— flu nj/ an  .■  PUyrim't  Progress,  pt.  L 

*  2,  Incapable  of  being  made  null  and  void. 

^-a-void'-a-ble-ness»  *  nn-a-voyd-a- 
ble  -ness,    s.      [Eng.   unavoxdabU ;    -ne&s.] 


Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  unavoidable ; 
Inevitablfiicss. 

"The  Importunity  of  pain,  and  unufoUaM«n«>  ot 

•ensatiouB.'  ~~OlanwlU. 

^-a-v6id'-a-blj^,  adv.  [Eng.  unavoidaA(te); 
■ly.]  In  an  unavoidable  niauuer  ;  inevitably  ; 
in  a  manner  precluding  failure  or  escape. 


iin-a-V^d'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
avoided.] 

1,  Not  avoided  ;  not  escaped  or  shunned, 

"  Whose  unavoided  eyo  Is  murdortius  " 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  If.  1. 

•  2.  Unavoidable,  inevitable. 

"  And  unavoided  Is  the  danger  now.' 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II..  U.  L 

^-ar-Vi$\tred',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
avoweii.]  Not  avowed  or  acknowledged  openly. 

"The  real,   but  unavnxeed  a^-une."  —  Lewis :    Ored, 
Sarly  Roman  Bist.  (ed.  1B6S).  iL  468. 

iin-a- waked',  ^-a-wak'-ened,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  awaked,  awakened.] 

1.  Not  awaked  or  awakened  ;  not  roused 
from  sleep. 

2.  Not  roused  from  spiritual  slumber,  torpor, 
or  stupidity. 

**  Cnatenkened  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  truth."  Tliomson  :  On  Sir  I.  NefM^on. 

fin-a-ware',  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  aware.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  aware ;  Ignorant ;  not 
heeding  ;  careless,  inattentive.  (Only  used 
predicatively.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Unawares,  suddenly,  ignorant- 
ly,  undesignedly. 

"  Deploring  Itylus,  whom  she  destroy'd 
(Her  son  uy  royal  Zetbus)  unau>are.' 

Co*tper :  Bomer :  Odyssey  xlx. 

i&n-a-waref',  adv.  [Pref.  lin-  (l),  and  Eng. 
aware,  with  adverbial  suff.  s,  as  inbetivies,  &c.] 

1.  Without  warning  given  ;  suddenly,  un- 
expectedly. 

"  Tak*  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares.' 

Shakesp. :  8  Benry  VI.,  Iv.  8. 

2.  Without  intention ;  undesignedly. 

"  It  la  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  un'wares  have  killed." 
Shakesp.  :  8  Benry  VI.,  IL  ». 

*  %  At  unawares.  At  unaware :  Unexpected- 
ly, unawares. 

"  Who  presently  at  unawares  seized  upon  the  fert." 
— Camden  :  Bist.  <iueen  Elizabeth  (an.  15M). 

iin-awed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  awed.] 
Not  awed  ;  unrestrained  by  fear  or  awe. 

"  with  anxious  tremors,  yet  %*nawed  by  fear. 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear. 

Byron  :  Ifieus  A  Euryalui. 

iln-b&cked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
backed.] 

1.  Not  backed  ;  not  having  been  taught  to 
bear  a  rider  ;  unbroken,  as  a  horse. 

ick-d  thel 

Jcesp. :  Temfteet,  iT. 

2.  Not  moved  back  or  backwards. 

3.  Unsupported  ;  left  without  aid,  oouat«* 
nance,  or  encouragement. 

"  Let  the  weight  of  thine  own  Infamy 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported  and  unback'd." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  Ul. 

4.  Not  supported  by  bets. 

tin-b&f-fled  (le  as  9I),  a.  [Pref  un-  (l)t 
and  Eng.  baffled.]  Not  baffled  or  defeated; 
not  confounded. 

"  Unbailed  powers  of  vision.' 

Wordeworth :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*  i&n-b&g',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bag.] 
To  allow  to  escape  from  a  bag :  as,  To  unia^ 
a  fox. 

'fin-b&gged,  pa.  par.  &  o.  [In  sense  1,  ftom 
unbag,  v.  ;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  bagged.] 

1.  Permitted  to  escape  from  a  bag ;  ejected 
from  a  bug. 

2.  Not  put  into  a  bag. 

•  nn-ball'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

bailable.]    Not  able  to  be  bailed;  not  admit- 
ting of  bail. 

^-baked',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  baked.] 

Not  baked  ;  hence,  immature. 

"  All  the  unbaked  and  doughy  yonth  of  a  nation.". , 
Shakesp. :  All's  Well.  Iv.  s. 

^-b&l'-an9ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng-. 

balanceil.] 


bSil,  b6^ ;  p6^t,  J($^l ;  cat,  9eU,  choms,  9hln,  bench ;  so,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon.  -slon  =  shun;  -flon,  -flon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tloos,  -slons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b^l,  dpL 
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unballast— unbegot 


1.  Not  balanced,  as  a  pair  of  scales ;  not  in 

equipoise. 

"  And  thou,  who  n«Ter  yet  o(  hnnwn  wrong 
Left  tht)  unbalaticed  sonle.  pTe»t  Neiiit^la  I" 

Bi/ron;  Chtldtn  HiiroUi,  Iv.  132. 

2.  Not  balanced  ;  not  in  proper  subordina- 
tion :  unsteady;  easily  swayed  or  moved. 

"  Thus  goud  ur  bad,  to  one  extreme  l>etniy 
Tbe  unbalaruxd  mind,  aud  sunteb  the  man  awny." 
Pope :  Imilation  of  Horaca,  bk.  1.,  ep.  fl. 

3.  Not  brought  t^  an  equality  of  debit  and 
credit ;  as,  au  unbalanced  account. 

4.  Not  equal  or  balanced  in  power,  autho- 
rity, or  weight :  as,  unbalarwed  imrties. 

*iin-bSl'-last,  v.t  fPref.  un-  ('2),  and  Eng. 
ballast,  v.]  '  To  put  "ballast  out  from;  to  dis- 
charge ballast  from. 

"  It  ia  uecessary  time  and  paius  that  la  glvsQ  to  the 
rnnballaOing  uf  a  thip^'—teighton :  Com.  upon  1  Pet«r. 

•iin-bai'-last,  *  un-bal-laced,  a.  [Pref. 
i*7t-  (1),  and  Eng.  baUast,  s.J    Unballasted. 

"The  unballast  Te.ssel  rides 
Out  to  ami  fro.  the  sport  of  winda  and  tides.* 

Additoji :  Ovid ;  Metamorphotai  IL  1S7. 

iin-bSl'-last-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [In  sense  1. 
from  unbaVast,  v.  ;  in  sense  2.  from  pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ballasted.] 

1.  With  the  ballast  discharged, 

2.  Not  furnislied  with  ballast ;  not  kept 
steady  by  ballast  or  weight ;  unsteady. 

"  Wh»t  wonder  Is  It  to  see  unbaXlcutad  veseels  .  .  . 
to  be  tossed  to  aud  fro  upon  tbe  waves?"— Brtj«I«y; 
Spiritual  I'ertigo,  p.  76. 

•  tin- bind'- ed»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
banded.]  Not  banded ;  stripped  of  a  band  ; 
unfastened. 

"  Then  your  hose  should  be  nugartered,  your  bonnet 
unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned."— ^noAei/J^.*  At 
Fou  Like  /<.  lit  S. 

•  nn-bank',  v.t.  [Pref.  -un-  (2),  and  Eng.  6anfc, 
v.]  To  take  a  bank  from ;  to  open  by  or  as  by 
levelling  or  removing  banks. 

"  Utibank  tbe  hours 
To  that  soft  overflow.*     Tat/lor :  £dvin  the  Fair,  L  fi, 

iin-b&p-tized',  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
baptized,]  Not  baptized ;  not  having  receiT^ 
baptism. 

"Jniantesd^eng  vnbaf>ti»ed." — More:  Worket,  p.  1,267. 

tin-bar',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bar,  v.] 
To  remove  the  bar  or  bars  from  ;  to  unfasten, 
to  open. 

"  I  then  unbarred  the  gates, 
When  I  removed  their  tutelary  fatts," 

Dryden:  CMd:  Jlelamorphote*  xHL 

•  tin-bar'-bar-ized,  a.    [Pret  «7i-  (i),  and 

Eng.  barbarized.]     Civilized. 

'■  ha\d  h  life  totally  unbarbarixed-'—ifiuon  :  Travels 
in  £ngland  led.  Ozell),  p.  160. 

tia  -  barbed',  o.     [Pref.  mi-  (IX  and  Eng. 

barbed  (1).] 

*  1,  OrdiTiary  Language: 

(1)  LiL  :  Not  shaven  ;  untrimmed. 

*■  Uust  I  so  ahew  them  my  unbarbed  800006?" 
Sftake^p. :  CoriolanuM,  lii.  3. 

(2)  Fig. :  Dnmown  ;  rough. 

"The  labouring  hunter  tufta  the  thick  unbarbed 
grounds. "  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  &  13, 

2.  Bot.  &  Zcol. :  Not  furnished  with  barbs 
[Barb  (1),  a.,  B.  1.];  not  having  reversed 
points. 

•  tin-bar'-bered,  a.     [Pref.  tm-  (l),  and  Eng. 

barbered.]    Unshaven,  unkempt. 

"  We  'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  hwboard. 
Unwashed,  uucombed,  unbarbered.'* 

Tkuckeray :  White  SquaXL 

tin-bark'  (1),  v.t,  [Pret  un-  (2),  3,  and  Eng. 
harki:!),  v.]  To  divest  of  bark;  to  strip  the 
bajk  off  or  from  ;  to  bark. 

"  A  tree  being  unharlced  some  space  at  the  bottome." 
—Bacon:  A'at,  BisU.  5  6M. 

tin-bark'  (2),  *Tm-barke,  r.(.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  bark  (3),  8.]  To  disembark,  to 
land. 

"  Wee  did  vnbarke  our  selues  and  -went  on  lande," — 
Backluyt:  Tovtiffe*.  lit.  448. 

•  un-bar-ri-cade',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  barricade.]  To  remove  a  barricade  or 
barricades  from  ;  to  open,  to  unbar. 

"  Fill  up  thefoss^.  ujiftarrwode  the  doors."— Stemff: 
Sent.  Journey:  The  PoMport. 

•  tin-bir-ri-ca'-doed,  a.    [Pref. «»-  (i),  and 

Eiig.  harricadoed.]  Not  barricadoed,  stopped, 
or  blocked  np;  open,  unobstructed. 

"Tlie  unbarricadoed  strerta."— Bwr*« .*  Letter  to 
mUiam  KUiot,  E*q. 

•  tin-base',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  base,  a.J 


Not  base,  mean,  or  disgraceful ;  not  low  or 
degrading. 

"  How  should  wo  know  thy  soul  had  beeu  secured. 
In  honest  coouflela,  aiid  in  wtiy  unb<w  I ' 

IMiuel  .    To  Ucnry  Wriothetly, 

*un-b&sh'-fiil,  •un-tashed',  a.    [Pref. 

n't-(l),  and  Eng.  bashful,  liashed.)     Not  l>ash- 
ful ;  bold,  impudent,  shameless,  unabashed. 

*■  Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weiikuess  and  d^bilitv." 

Sluikfsp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It.  IL  S. 

*  tin-baf-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bated,] 

1.  Not  diminished  ;  unabated. 

"  Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  uiitread  again 
Hla  tedious  measure  with  the  unbated  Are 
That  he  did  i)ace  them  first?" 

Shiikesp.  :  Jfcrchtmt  of  Venice,  IL  6, 

*2.  Not  provided  with  a  butUm  ou    the 
point;  uubluuted. 

"You  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated."        ShaJceip. :  ffamlet.  Iv.  7. 

tin-bathed',  a.  [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng.  bathed.] 
Not  bathed ;  not  wet. 

"The  blade  returned  unbathed,  and  to  the  handle 
bent"  Dryden:  Cymon  ±  Jphigenia.  &9a. 

un-b3,t'-tered,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
battered.]  Not  battered  ;  not  bruised  or 
damaged  by  blows. 

"  Or  else  my  sword,  with  na  unbattered  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded."    ShaJcesp. :  Macbeth,  V.  7. 

*un-bay',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bay.] 
To  set  free  or  open  ;  to  free  from  restraint. 

••  I  ought  now  to  loose  tbe  reins  of  my  affections,  to 
unbau  the  current  of  my  iMissiou,  and  love  on  without 
bounofuy  or  measura."— A'orrli ;  MitceUany. 

*  tin-be',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be.] 
Not  to  be  ;  to  become  another. 

"  How  oft,  with  daneer  of  the  field  beset. 
Or  with  home  mutinies, 


Himself  1  ■■ 


Id  he  unbe 
Old  Play  In  AnnaTuiale. 


*  tin-bear',  v.t.  [Pref.  ■u;t-(2),  and  Eng.  bear.] 
To  take  the  bearing-rein  off.  (Said  of  a  horse.) 

"  Unbear  biui  hftlj  s  moiueut  to  Ireahan  him  up."— 
Dickens:  Bleak  Bouie,  ch.  Irt 

un-bear'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bearable.]  'Not  able  to  be  borne  or  endured  ; 
unendurable,  intolerable. 

"  The  monotony  of  life  on  the  Island  became  so 
unbearable  sometimes  that  change  was  Imperative." 
--St.  Jamees  Qaiette,  Jan.  14, 1B8S. 

tin -bear'- a -bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unbearab(l€) : 
-ly.]  In  an'unliearable  manner  or  degree  ;  in- 
tolerably ;  insufferably. 

tin-beard'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
beard^] 

1.  Not  bearded ;  having  no  beard ;  beard- 
less.   (Said  of  persons.) 

"Th'  unbearded  youth,  hisguardlaa  once  being  gone. 
Loves  doggea  and  bones." 

BenJonson:  Borace ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  Not  bearded ;  having  no  beard  or  awns. 
(Said  of  grain.) 

"  A  Budden  storm  of  hail  aud  rain 
Beats  to  the  gromid  the  yet  unbeardid  ^Tain." 

Drydan:  Britannia  Hediviva.  260. 

*  tin-bear* -ing,   a.    [Pref.  itn-(l),  and  Eng. 

bearing.]  Not  bearing  or  producing  fruit; 
barren,  sterile. 

"  With  his  prunlng-hook  disjoin 

Unbearing  branches  frum  theli-  head." 

Dryden  :  Borace,  Ep.  IL  20. 

*  tin-beast',    v.t.      [Pref.   un-   (2),   and  Eng. 

beast.]  To  divest  of  the  form  or  qoalitiea  of  a 
beast. 

'■  Let  him  unbeast  the  beast  (aa  heretofore  ^ 
Phoronla)aud  her  wautuu  shape  reatijre." 

Sandyt :  Ooid  ;  iietamorphotet  IL. 

tin-beat'-en,   a.      [Pref.  tmi-  (l),  and  Eng. 

beaten.] 

1.  Not  beaten  ;  not  flogged  ;  not  struck, 

"  And  even  for  conscience  sake,  unspurr'd,  unbeaten, 
Brought  us  six  milea."  Corbet :  Iter  Boreaie 

2.  Not  rendered  smooth  by  the  feet  of  multi- 
tudes passing  along  it ;  untrodden.  (Used 
also  flgoratively.) 

"Through  paths  unknown,  unbeaten." 

young:  Letter  to  Mr.  T^ckeU. 

3.  Not  beaten  or  surpassed. 

*  tin  -beau'  -te  -  ous,  *  tin  -beau'-ti-  ful,  a. 

[Pref.  U7t-(1).  and  Eng.  fceauteoiM,  beautital] 
Not  beauteous  ;  not  beautiful ;  not  possessed 
of  beauty. 

"  A  lady  of  great  virtue,  though  of  a  very  UTtbrauti- 
fuX  pei-son."- Ciartfndon  •   Religion  A  Policy,  ch.  vl. 

*tin-bea'-vered,  a.  [Pref.  itn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
beavered.]  With  the  beaver  or  hat  off;  un- 
covered. 

"  Brethren  unbeavered  then  shall  bow  their  head." 
itity .'  The  Efpoutal. 


"tin-be-cloild'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  wn- (l),  and 
Eng.  beclouded.] 

1.  Not  beclouded,  not  clouded,  not  dim  : 

as,  an  unbeclouded  day. 

2.  Seeing  clearly. 

"  With  unbecloaded  eyea."  Wattt:  Bymtu. 

* tin-be-come',  v.i.  ort.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  become.]  To  misbecome;  to  be  the  re- 
verse of  becoming. 

"  It  neither  unbecomet  Ood  nor  men  to  be  moved 
by  Teasoa.' —Bishop  Sherlock. 

tin-be -com' -in  g,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

becoini)ig.] 

1.  Not  becoming,  not  suitable  ;  improper, 
indecent,  indecorous. 

"  Mo  thought  of  flight. 
None  of  retreat,  no  untn^vomiity  deed 
That  argued  iear."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vL  287. 

*2.  Not  becoming  some  person  or  thing. 

un-be-c6m'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Kng.  wnbecwniny; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbecuniiog  manner;  unsuitably, 
improperly,  indecently  :  as,  He  behaved  him- 
self unbecomingly. 

un-be-edm'-ing-ness, ».  [Eng.  «K&econii»i3; 
-ne5s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbe- 
coming; unsuitableness;  incongruity  with  one's 
years,  character,  profession,  or  position;  im- 
propriety, indecorousness. 

"  If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to 
be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  111  or  un- 
becomingnest  of  the  fault."— Z,oc*«  ;  £Uucation,  5  17. 

*  tin-bed',  v.t.  [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng.  bed.] 
To  raise,  rouse,  or  remove  fruin  a  bed. 

"  Eels  unbed  themselves,  and  stir  at  tbe  voice  of 
thunder." — Walton:  Angler. 

*  tin-bed'-ded,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

bedded.] 

1.  Raised  or  roused  from  bed  ;  disturbed. 

2.  Applied  to  a  bride  whose  maniage  had 
not  been  consummated. 

"  We  deem'd  it  best  that  this  unbedded  bride 
Should  visit  Chester,  there  to  live  recluse  " 

Taylor:  Hdvm  the  Fair,  111.  S. 

*  tin-be-dinned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)  ;  Eng. 
be-,  pref.,  and  dinned.]    Not  made  noisy. 

"  A  princely  mualc  unbedinned  with  drums." 

Leigh  Bunt:  Mmini,l. 

*  un-beened'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng.  been, 
and  -ed.]    Without  having  been  or  existed. 

"  And  root  of  motion  unllv'd,  un&een'd,  they  leave 
In  their  vain  tlioughts." 
More  :  Song  qf  the  Soui,  pt.  li,  bk.  L.  o.  L,  sU  IB. 

un-be-flf-ting,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  iind  Eng. 
befitting.]  Not  befitting  or  becoming;  unbe- 
coming, unsuitable, 

"  Love  la  full  of  unbfjitting  strRiDB." 

Shaketp.  :  Low't  Labour*  Lott,  V.  Z. 

*  un-be-fo6l',   v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

befool.] 

1.  To  restore  or  change  from  the  state  or 
nature  of  a  fool. 

"  He  that  recovers  a  foot  must  first  unbefoU  btm  to 
thnt  degree  as  to  persuade  him  of  his  tcMy. " —South  : 
Sermons,  VoL  vli.,  ser,  a. 

2.  To  open  tbe  eyes  of  to  a  state  or  sense  of 
foUy. 

3.  To  undeceive. 

un-be-fH,end'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  ««•  (l).  and 
Eng.  b^riended.]  Not  befriended  ;  not  sujh 
ported  by  friends;  liaving  no  friends;  fiiend- 
less. 

"  The  patronise  of  Ui«  poor  and  unbefriended."— 
SUlingbuck  :  Sermons,  p.  267. 

•tin-be-get',  v.t.  [Pief.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
beget]    Tu  deprive  of  lite. 

•'  When  tbey  are  disobedient  unbeyet  "em." 

Beaum.  <t  Plet.  :  Bunmuroua  Lieuenant,  I  v.  a. 

•tin-be-gilf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  fl),  and  Eng. 
begilt.]  Ungildcl ;  unrewarded  with  gold. 
{Taylor:  Virgin  Widow,  v.  6.) 

*  un-be-gin'-ning,   a.     [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 

Eng.  beginning.]    liaving  no  banning,   ^ee 
extract  under  Midless.) 

*un-be-girf,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
begirt.]     Not  encircled. 

"  A  tliiger  unhegirt  with  gold." 

/feeble,  in  Daviei:  Microcotmot,  p.  IM. 

un-be-got',  tin-be- got -ten,  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  begut,  btyutten.] 

1.  Not  having  derived  existence  from  genera- 
tion ;  having  existed  from  eternity ;  self- 
existent  ;  eternal. 

"Why  should  he  nttrlbute  the  same  honour  t« 
matter,  which  is  subject  to  cormptioii,  as  tu  the 
eternal,  un  begotten,  ajid  immutable  God?" — StiUinif- 
fiett. 


f&te,  ^t.  f&re,  amidst,  wbat,  f&ll,  fi&ther :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  woiC  work,  who.  son :  mute,  oUb,  oiire,  ignite,  our,  role,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  core,  sir,  marine;  go.  pSt» 
S jrrlau.   fB»CB  =  e;  eys^a;  an  =  kw« 


unbegnile— unbeware 
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2.  Not  yet  begotten  or  generated. 

"  Your  childi'tiu  yet  unbwru  naul  unbeijot." 

iiAak4»p. :  JiitJiard  II..  111.  8. 

•ftn-be-guilo',  v.(.  (Pref.  un-(2),  ami  Eng. 
beguile.]  To  undeceive  ;  to  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  deceit. 

"That  he  might  untfeffuUa  ftud  win  them."— IT  o/- 

ton  :  tife  ty  Hooker. 

iin-be-gTUled',  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  be- 
ffuikd.]  Not  Ix'giiiled  or  deceived  ;  undeceived. 


fln-hft-giin\  •  tm-be-gonne,  a.    (Pref.  vn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  begun.] 
1.  Not  yet  begun. 
•  2.  Having  had  no  beginning. 

"  The  mighty  God  which  unbegimne 
Btouteof  hliuselle."  Oower ;  C.  ^.,  Till. 

tin-be-held',  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng.  be- 
hel-l.]  Not  lieheld  or  seen  ;  not  visible  one's 
self. 

"  TbeK  then,  though  untehcilil  la  deep  of  ulght' 
itill.m  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  674. 

•  un-bo-hov'-a-We,  *  un-be-hove-ly,  a. 

[Pivf.  un-  (1),  and   Eng.  bfhovable  ;   behovely.] 
Not  behovable  ;  not  fitting  ;  not  needfuL 

"  Whiche  of  hia  kynde  Ib  moUt  and  colde, 
Aud  vnbehopdf/  uiauy  folde." 

Ooiver:  C.  A.,  Iv. 

•  iin-be'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng- 
being.]     Nut  existinj^. 

"  BtjlngB,  yet  unbeittg."— Browns. 

•  nn-be-known'  (k  silent),  a.  [Pret  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  btknown.]  Nut  known;  unknown. 
{Vulgar.)    (Usually  followed  by  to.) 

■■  I  waa  there  unbeknown  to  Mra.  BardelL" — IHckeni: 
Pickitteii,  cfa.  xxxlv. 

fin-be-lief ,  *  un-be-leefe,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  belie/.] 

1.  The  withholding  of  belief ;  disbelief. 

'■  For  the  mind  doth,  by  every  degree  of  effected  un- 
betirf,  contract  more  nud  uioro  of  ageueral  iudisuosi- 
tlou  towRPda  believing."— -^Herdury  ■'  Hemwru,  voL  li., 
■er.  2. 

2.  In0delity ;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 

"  Their  nrtbeleefe  lu  that  case  we  may  not  Impute 
vnto  any  wewk-uesa  ur  vnsufflclency  In  the  means." 
—Hooker:  EccUrSiaaicall  Potttie,  bk.  v..  )  22. 

3.  Disbelief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  dis- 
trust of  God's  promises,  faithfulness,  tSic. 

"  Take  heed  lest  there  be  in  any  of  yon  an  evil  heart 

unbeii   '   '       '  '  '  -    -  ■■ 

BArem  1: 

•  iin-be-lief'-fiil,  *  un-be-leve-ftil,  *un- 
bl-lee-ful.  a.  [Eng.  ■unbelief:  -JuU.]  Full 
of  unlieliet ;  unbelieving. 

"  He  that  ia  unb-'lee^ut  to  the  sone,  Bchal  not  M 
everlaatiuge  lyf."—  tFycli^e :  John  ilL 

lin-be-lief -ful-ness,    •  un-bl-lleve- 

fal-nesa,  s.     [Eng.  unbeliejul  ;  -ness.]     Un- 
belief, want  of  ikitli. 

"  And  anon  the  fad Ix  of  the  child  crlynge  with  teerls 

eelde.  Lord,  I  beleve,  help  thou  myu  vnbiiiev^utness." 

—  Hgdiffa :  Mark  Ix-  83. 

•  tin-be-liev-a-bil'-l-tS^,  s,  [Eng.  vnbe- 
Uei'ahle  :  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unbelievable ;  incredibility. 

"  HypocrlHy  and  un\ 
Sterling,  \>t.  L  ch.  x.v. 

ttn-bS-lieV-a-ble,  *  un-be-lev-a-ble,  a. 

[Pief.  un-  (l),'and  Eng.  believable.]     Nut  to  be 
believed ;  incredible. 

"  It  seemed  to  beea  thing  unbeli-vable  that  was  pro- 
myatd^'—Udal:  i'edij  viL    {liichardtoii.} 

•  iln-be-lieve',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
believe.] 

1.  Not  to  believe  or  trust;  to  disbelieve ;  to 
discredit. 

•'  Aa  I,  thus  wroQg'd,  hence  unbelieved  go.' 

Shakcsp. :  MenmTe/or  iteasure,  V. 

2.  Not  to  believe  or  think  real  or  true;  to 
disbelieve  the  reality  or  existence  of. 

"  ThroQffh  ae&a 
TTnkBonD.  and  unbelitio'tl.' 

/it-anm.  &  Flet.  :   it'otiuin's  Prize.  11.  2. 

fiii-b€-llev'-er.  nn-be-leev-er,  «.  [Pref. 
un*  (1),  and  Eng.  belitrver.] 

*  1.  An  incredulous  or  unbelieving  person  ; 
one  who  will  not  or  does  not  believe. 

"  Brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  b«. 
fore  tbe  unbclievi^rt.~ —\  Ctrr.  vL  6. 

2.  Specif. :  An  infidel ;  one  who  discredits 
revelation  or  tlie  tciichings  of  the  Gospel. 

^  More  widely  extendi'd  to  one  who  does 
not  believe  in  or  hold  a  paiticular  religion. 

••fTheyltliluk  through  unbelifpfirt' Wood" 
Llea  ttieir  directeat  inth  to  tieHveu." 

Moore:  Pire-ti'orshi/iperL 


un-be-lleV-ing,    *  unbe-leev-lng,    a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  iiud  Eng.  belicvi)pj.] 
L  Not  believing  or  trusting  ;  incredulous. 

"  O  bwain  of  unbetieviny  mind  I" 

Po/M :  Uonu-r  ;  OUyuey  xlv.  iSL 

2.  Infidel ;  discrediting  divlue  revelation 
or  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of 
Christ, 

fin-be-llev'-ing-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  unbelieving ; 
•I]).]  In  an  unUtlieving  manner;  with  unbe- 
lief; incredulously. 

un-be-loved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  be- 
loved.]    Not  beloved. 

"  Whoe'er  you  arc.  not  unb^ov'd  by  heaven." 
Drydcn  ;  VirifH ;  j£>wid  L  bm. 

*  iin-belt',  v.t.  [Pre£  im-  (2),  and  Eng. 
belt,  V,]  To  unfasten  or  undo  the  belt  of;  to 
ungird. 

"  Snatched  In  startled  haste  unbelted  brands' 
Bynm:  Lara,  L 

lin-bend',  v.l.  &  i.     [Pref.  «7i-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bemi.  ] 
A»  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  To  free  from  flexure  ;  to  make  straight ; 
to  straighten. 

"  Their  strong  bow3  already  were  unbent," 

Drayton:  Battle qf  A gtncourt. 

2.  To  relax  ;  to  remit  from  a  strain  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time. 

"  A  laughing  wlidness  half  unbent  his  brow  I ' 

Byron:  Coriair.-U.  IS. 

n.  Nautical : 

1.  To  unfasten  from  the  yards  and  stays,  as 
sails. 

2.  To  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  the  anchor. 

3.  To  untie,  as  a  rope, 
B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  relaxed  or  unbent. 

2,  To  rid  one's  self  of  restraint ;  to  act  with 
freedom  ;  to  abandon  stiffhess  or  austerity  of 
manner. 

"Theae  exhibitions  endeared  blm  to  the  common 
people,  who  always  love  to  see  the  great  unbend."— 
Hacauiay :  BUt.  £ng.,  ch.  iv. 

un-hend-ins,  «-  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
bending.] 

1.  Not  suffering  flexure ;  stiEf. 

"  The  short  unbeitding  neck  of  the  elephant  la  com- 
pensated by  the  leiigtn  aud  flexibility  of  his  pro- 
boscis."—Po/ey:  A'at.  Thevl.,  ch.  xvL 

2.  Unyielding,  resolute,  inflexible.  (Said 
of  a  person,  or  his  temper,  mood,  &.c.) 

"A  hanghty  and  unbending  spirit."- iewia.'  Cred. 
Sarly  Roman  Bist.  (ed.  1955).  IL  166. 

3.  Unyielding,  inflexible.    (Said  of  things.) 

"  Taking  counsel  of  unbending  Tmtti.'' 

Wordsworth  :  King  of  Sureden. 

4.  Given  up  temporarily  to  relaxation,  free- 
dom, or  amusement. 

"  I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordahlpa  at  an  un- 
bending hour." — Rowe. 

iin-bend'-ing-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  unbending  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unbending  manner;  resolutely, 
firmly,  obstinately. 

*  &n-b@lld'-ing--nSss,  s.  [Eng.  unbending  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unbend- 
ing ;  inflexibility,  obstinat-y. 

iin-beil'-e-fi9ed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-Cl),  and  Eng. 
beneficed.}  Not  holding  or  possessed  of  a 
benefice. 

"  The  rest  unbenefic'd  your  sects  maintain.' 

Dryden  :  Bind  *  Panther,  iU.  184. 

*  un-ben-e-fi'-cial  (Cl  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  beneficial.]    Not  beneficial ;  not 
advantageous. 

un-ben'-e-fit-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  benefited.]  Not  benefited  ;  having  re- 
ceived no  benefit  or  advantage. 

'■  Vnbeneiited  by  the  foundations  and  undlgnlfled 
by  the  gmtluatiou  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."— ffnoa:  ; 
Liberal  Educ.    (Appendix.) 

*  un-be-nev'-o-len^e,  s.     [Eng.  unhenevo- 

Ifjiif) ;  -«.]    Ill-will;  want  of  benevolence. 

"Such  markB  of  unbenetiolenc€.'''—J,  Collier:  Fiir- 
titer  D-'fence  of  Heasons.  p.  79, 

*  iin-be-lie v'-o-lent,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  beiievoteut.]     Not  benevolent. 

"That  Bflfleh  narrowness  of  spirit  which  Inclines 
men  to  a  flerue  unbenetvilent  behaviour.'"— /lo^er J. 

*  iin-be-mght'-ed  {gk  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  benighted.]  Not  benighted  ;  not 
visited  by  darkness. 

"To  them  day 
Had  unbentght^d  shone.'        Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  682. 


*  un-be~nign'  (v  silent),   o.      [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Kiig  beniQU.]  Not  benign  ;  malignant, 
iimlevulent. 

•'  CnbenignKven^KW  or  coulenipt." 

M'tfrd«t0ortA .-  Szenrrion,  bk.  It. 

iin-bent'»  ^w.  yur.  or  a,    [Unue.sd.] 

lin-be-numb  {f*  silent),  'iin-bo-nttzn',  v.u 

[Prt'f.  un-  (;;),  and  Eng.  benu.nxh.]  Tu  relieve 
or  fteo  from  numbness;  to  restore  sensation 
to. 

"  frn&«7iunu  his  sliiewaand  his  flmfa." 

Sylvttier:  Bandia  CrafU,  337. 

*  fin-be-rea'-v6n»   a.      [Pret   un-  (1).  and 

Eng.  "  bercaveii.']     Not  bereft. 

"  Arms,  empty  of  bcr  child,  aliv  lifts. 
With  Blilrlt  unbereaven." 

K.  B,  Brotoning  :  ChiUft  Orave  at  Florenoi. 

*  fin-be-reft',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
UtiAI  Not  bereft  or  bereaved;  not  taken 
away. 

"SeVfU.  uriherr^t 
By  SOU  azid  omeU  ■tonnes,  alone  are  left.' 

Sandy:   firgil ;  ^En^id. 

•iin-be-seem',  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
beseem.] 

1.  To  do  anything  unbeseeming  to;  to  act 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  or  unsuitable  to. 

"  Ah  1  mnyeat  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbevem  the  promise  of  thy  ai'riiig." 

Byron:  To  Jaf%tJie. 

2.  To  be  unbecoming  or  not  worthy  of. 

"UnciTil.  rude  lancua^,  unbememing  the  modestr 
of  a  virgin  to  see  or  ne.ir.'  — 6trype :  Scclet.  Mem  ;  ^ 
Mary  (ail.  ISSfl). 

un-be-seem'-ing,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  beseeming.]     Unbecoming,  unseemly. 

"  These  lusts  were  unbeteeming  even  their  fom  ^ 
condition  aa  Jews  ;  but  much  mora  oiisuiLable  to 
them,  as  now,  Christians."- Zi«iyAXon  .*  Com.  vn  1 
Peter  iv. 

un-be-seem'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  unbeseem- 
iug ;  -ly.]  In  au  unbecoming  manner;  unbe- 
comingly. 

"  Equity  doth  exact,  and  gratitude  requlreth,  and 
all  reasou  dlctatetb,  tnat  we  should  be  content;  or 
that  in  beiuit  discontented  we  behaTe  ouraelvee  Tery 
unbeMemingly  aud  usworthily." — Barrow:  Sermont, 
Vol.  UL,  ser.  6. 

*  i&n-be-seem'-ing-ness,  £.  [^ng.  vmheseem- 

ing ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
beseeming; unbecomingnesa. 

" The  unbeteeminffneu  for  her  person  and  state."— 
Bp.  Bait :  Contempt. ;  Jeroboam't  W\fe. 

un-be-songht   (ought  as  &t),  a.     [Pref. 

1(71-  (1),  and  Eng.  besought.]  Not  besought  or 
entreated  ;  not  asked  or  sought  by  entreaty. 

"  And,  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  Injure  ns,  His  tUoely  care 
Hath,  unbeiought,  provlUtd." 

MUlon:  P.  L.,  v.  1,057. 

"  un-be-speak',  v.t.  [Pref.  un- (2),  and  Eng. 
bespeak.]  I'o  make  void  or  put  off,  as  something 
spulien  for  b^furehand  ;  to  annul,  as  an  order 
or  engagement  for  a  future  time  ;  to  counter- 
mand. 

"To  unbe»peak  bis  dining  with  me  to-morrow."— 
Pepys:   Diary,  April  IS,  1669. 

*  un-be-spok'-^n,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  b'-spoken.]  Not  bespoken;  not  ordered 
beforehand. 

"  Swift,  unbespoken  pomps,  thy  steps  proclaim." 
Dryden:  Abaaiom  i  AehUaphel,  L  SIS. 

un-be-stowed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  i^nd  Eng. 
best4)wed.\    Not  bestowed,  not  given  away,  as 

in  man  iage. 

"He  had  now  but  one  son  and  ome  daughter  Hn&e- 
stowtd."— Bacon  :  Benry  VII.,  p.  216. 

"  un-be-tbihk',  v.i.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bethink.]  To  change  one's  mind  ;  to  do  some- 
thing contrary  to  one's  usual  practice. 

"The  I^cediEmoiilan  foot  .  .  .  unbpthaught  tbem- 
Belv«8todiapene."— CoC;on.'  Montaigne' t  Etaay%,cYi.  xi 

*  iin-be-tlde',  v.i.     [Pref,   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

betide.]  To  fail  to  betide  ;  to  fiiilin  happening. 
"  That  the  prescience  wole  befom  ne  male  not  vrtb»- 
tiden,   that  is  to    sAine,    that  thel  moleo  betide."— 
Chaucer:  Boeriu*.  bk.  v. 

un-be-t rayed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  be- 
trayed.]   Nut  betrayed,  not  yet  betrayed. 

un-be-wailed'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
bewailed.]    Not  b*'.Ys-ailed  ;  nnl.Hment.ed. 

"  But  let  ileteiinln'd  things  to  destliiy 
Hold  uiib>-fraird  tltrlr  wav." 

Shake-ip.  :  Anfnni/  *  Cleopatra,  ill.  ft. 

*  fin-bo- ware'/ Gn-be-ware^'.a'^v.  [Pret 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  beware.]  Unaware,  un- 
awares. 

"Fulfyll  not  that  thon  haat  vowed  wnhettaru.'— 
Bale  :  Apologia,  fol,  25. 


b^  b^;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  ^ell,  ohorua,  yhin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenopbon,  exist, 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tloa,  -^on  =  zbun.    -oious,  -tioos,  -siona  =  ftbus.     ^*  ~     ^. .    ^  _ 


-inff. 
-ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bet  d^L 
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•iin-be-witgh'.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Enj*. 
beicitch.]  To  neutralize  the  influence  of 
imagined  witchcraft  over  ;  to  dissolve  a  spell 
or  fa.scination  which  holds  one  enthralled  ;  to 
free  from  fascination,  deception,  or  delusion, 

"Ordinary  experieuce  observed  would  unbeicitch 
men  as  to  these  delu8iou8.'"—:io«fA:  Semutiu,  voL  Ix.. 
aer.  6. 

* ttw-hi'-ag,  v.t.  [Pref.  tin-  (2),  and  Eng.  bias, 
v.]  To  remove  a  bias  from  ;  to  set  free  from 
bias  or  prepossession. 

"The  truest  service  a  private  mun  may  do  his 
country,  Is  by  unbiassing  his  uiiiid,  as  much  as  pus- 
Bible,  between  the  rival  powers.'— SWA- 

^-bi'-assed,   •  un-by-assed,  a.     [Pref. 

uft- (l),'and  Eng.  biassexi.]  Not  biassed  ;  free 
from  bias,  prepossession,  or  prejudice;  im- 
partial. 

"The  bumble  and  unbiastedmlndaot  the  Illiterate." 
—Seeker:  Sermom,  voL  il.,  ser.  10, 

•  iln-bi'-g«sed-l^,    adv.      [Eng.   unbiassed: 

-ly.]  In  an  unbiassed  manner;  without  bias 
or  prejudice  ;  with  impartiality. 

"  Neverfail  to  Judge  htmaelf,  and  Judge  unbiaasedty, 
of  all  that  he  receives  from  others.  —Z^cAe.-  Conduct 
of  the  Understanding,  5  3. 

•  iin-bi'-assed-nSsS,  s.  [Eng.  unbiassed; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
biassed;  absence  of  bias,  imi>:irtiality. 

"In  the  close  of  hla  tract  his  un6*a«ed»cM  is  clearly 
professed."— /Ve/ac«  to  Bp.  Bail't  Remain),  Blgu.  b,  S. 
(16«0.) 

•  iin-bid'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bid 
(1),  v.]  Not  having  said  prayers.  {Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  54.) 

•  UU-bid  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bid 
(2),  v.l    Unbidden. 

"  Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unbid."  MUton  :  P.  /...  x.  204. 

iin-bid'-den*  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bidden.] 

1.  Not  having  been  bidden  or  commanded; 
unordered  ;  hence,  spontaneous. 

"  Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers, 
Thick  new-born  violets  a  soft  car|iet  spread.*" 
Pope:  Bomer;  Jliad  xlv.  896. 

2.  Not  having  been  invited  ;  uninvited. 

"  Why— ay— what  doth  be  hereT— 
1  did  not  send  for  him— he  is  unbidden." 

Byron  :  Jlan/red,  UL  i. 

•  fin-bide',  v.t.  [A.S.  onbidan.]  To  bide;  to 
remain  or  stay. 

"  And  the  kindly  stede  of  this  bllsse,  Is  In  soch  wil 
medled  to  unbtde,  and  uedes  iu  that  it  shuld  haue  his 
kindely  beyug."— ChaitcCT" ;  Teitament  of  Loue,  blc  lit 

ttn-big'-ot-ed,  un-biff'-ot-ted,  a.  [Pref. 
un- (1),  and  Eng.  bigoted.]  Not  bigoted  ;  free 
from  bigotry. 

"An  unMgoted  Roman  CathoUck.*— j*<Wf«wi  .■  Spec- 
tator. No.  213. 

tin-bind',  *  nn-bynde,  *  nn-bynd-en,  v.t. 
[Pref.  1(71-  (2),  and  Eng.  bind,  v.]  To  untie 
what  was  before  fastened  ;  to  undo,  to  loose  ; 
to  cut  free  from  shackles. 

"  Those  cords  of  love  I  sbonld  unbind." 

Scolt :  Lady  of  the  take,  28. 

•  un-bird'-l^,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;   Eng.  bird  ; 

-ly.]     Unlike  or  unworthy  of  a  bird. 

•tin-bish'-6p,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bishop]  To  deprive  of  the  office  or  dignity  of 
a  bishop  ;  to  deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 

"  I  cannot  look  upon  Titus  as  so  far  unbithoped," — 
South  :  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  &. 

•  tin-bit',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bit,  a.] 

The  same  as  Unbitten. 

"  Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich."  Founff. 

iln-bit',  V.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bit.] 

Naut. :  To  remove  the  turns  of  from  the 
bits  :  as,  To  unbit  a  cable. 

•  lin-bit'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bitted.]    Not  restrained  by  a  bit ;  unbridled. 

"  Our  cJimal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts."— SAaftMp.  .* 
Othello.  1.  & 

•fin-blade',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
blade,  s.)  To  take  out  of  the  number  of  blades 
or  roaring  boys.    (Special  coinage.) 

"  I  shall  take  It  as  a  favour  too. 
If,  for  the  same  price  you  made  him  valiant. 
You  will  unblade  him." 

Shirtey:  Qamester.  v. 

un-blam'-a-ble,   •  fin-blame'-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref,  nn-'  (1),  and  Eng.  blamable.]  Not 
blainable  ;  not  culpable  ;  not  chargeable  with 
a  fault ;  innocent ;  blameless. 

"  Some  lead  a  life  ttnblarnabJe  and  Just" 

Cowper:  Truth,  288. 


un-blam'-a-ble-ness,    *  un-blame'-a- 

ble-ne88^3.  [Eng.  unblamable;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unblamable ;  freedom 
from  fault  or  blarae. 

"  UnblameablerieM  of  life  .  .  .  defends  the  person 
and  conflrms  the  office,"— SouM  ;  Sermons,  vol.  vlL, 
ser.  i. 

fin-blam'-a-bl^,  •  un-blame'-%-blj^,  adv. 

[Eng.  unbtavuibile) ;  -ly.)  Not  blamably  or 
culpably  ;  so  as  not  to  deserve  blame. 

"  Ye  are  witueases,  and  God  also,  how  holily.  and 
Justly,  and  unblamably  we  behaved  ourselvee."  — 
1  J%PS».  il.  10. 

un-blamed'.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),   and   Eng. 

blamed.]  Not  blamed;  without  incurring 
blame ;  blameless. 

"  Unblamed,  utiliijured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  Ueavea 
Has  hung  around  him." 

Wordtteorth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

fin-blast'-ed,  a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),  and   Eng. 
blasted.]    Not  blasted  ;  not  caused  to  wither. 


fin-blea9hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bleached.]  Not  bleaclied ;  not  whitened  by 
bleaching  :  as,  unbleached  calico. 

*  fin-bleaoh'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  bleaching.]  Not  whitening  or  becoming 
white  or  pale. 

"  Blood's  unbleacking  stain." 

Birron  :  Childe  Harold,  i.  88. 

*  fin-bleed' -ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bleeding.]  Not  bleeding;  not  suflering  from 
loss  of  blood. 

"  And  mix  tatbUeding  with  the  boasted  slalo," 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  L  9L 

*  fin-blem'-ish-^ble,  a.     [Pref.   un-    (1) ; 

Eng.  blemish,  and'  suff.  -able.]    Not  capable  of 
being  blemished ;  not  admitting  of  blemish. 

"  That  undeflour'd  and  unblemiahable  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel."— i/i Won  .■  Beaton  of  Church  Govt.,  bk.  li., 
cb.  ilL 

un-blem'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  wti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bUmished.]  Not  blemished  ;  not  stained  ; 
free  from  blemish,  stain,  disgrace,  reproach, 
or  fault. 

"  With  all  the  authority  which  belongs  to  unblem- 
iihed  integrity."— ifacauiaj/  /  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xlx. 

^  For  the  difference  between  unhUmished 
and  blarnel^a,  see  Blameless. 

*  fin-blem'-ish-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  blemishing.]  Without  receiving  blemish 
or  stain. 

"  If  at  most  they  leave  a  mote  behind,  It  is  but  dead, 
and  with  the  next  fair  wind  unbletnUhing  blowes 
away. '— /"eirftam .-  Sermon  on  Luke  xiv.  20. 

*  fin-blenghed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
blenched.]  Not  daunted  or  disconcerted. 
(According  to  some,  not  disgraced.) 

"  She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty." 
ilitton:  Comut,  4S0. 

fin-blend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ble7ided.]  Not  blended  ;  not  mixed  or  mingled ; 
pure. 

"  It  dwells  no  where  in  unblended  proportions  on 
this  side  the  empyTeuai."—Olanvill :  Sceptit,  ch.  viL 

*  un-bless',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  <2),  and  Eng. 
bless.]    To  make  unhappy. 

"  Thou  doat  beguile  the  world,  unblest  some  mother.** 
ShakeJp.  :  Sonnet  B. 

fin-blessed',  fin-blest',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  blessed;  blest.] 

1.  Not  blessed;  not  having  received  the 
blessing  of. 

"  The  better  part  of  man  unbteu'd 
With  life  that  cannot  die." 

Cowper:  BUI  of  Mortality  [a.d.  iTOft). 

2.  Not  blessed  ;  profane  ;  cursed. 

"  Such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  unblea'd  feet"  miton  :  P.  L.,  I.  088. 

3.  Wretched,  unhappy. 

"The  god  vindictive  doomed  them  never  more 
(Ah  I  men  unblesa'd/)  to  touch  that  natal  shore." 
Pope:  Bomer :  Odymey  i,  12. 

fin-bless'-ed-ness,  s.  (Eng.  unblessed ; 
-Ticss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
blessed ;  exemption  or  exclusion  from  bliss. 

"  An  euerlasting  supper  ot  al  bittemes  *  tmblesied- 
net  wherof  they  maye  eate." — Udal:  John  xx. 


•  fin-bl6st'-fiil,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blest;  -Jul.]    Not  happy. 

"  The  unblestful  shore."  Sylvester  :  Schisme,  «7. 

fin-blight'-ed  (gh  silent),  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  hJi^htrd.]     Not  blighted  or  blasted. 

•■  In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  u»iWij?''(''(i." 

Cotoper  :  Talk,  Iv.  834. 


'  fin-blind',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng, 
blind,  V.)  To  free  from  blindness  ;  to  give  oi 
restore  sight  to  ;  to  open  the  eyes  of. 


*  fin-blind',  *  fin-blind'-Sd,  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  blind  ;  blinded.]     Not  blinded; 
unclouded  ;  clear  ;  free  from  blindness. 

"  His  inward  sleht  unblinil,'' 

Keatt :  Birthplace  of  i?urtu. 

*  fin-blind'-fold,  v.t.  [Pref.  i^n-  (2),  and 
Eng.  blindfold,  v.]  To  free  or  release  from* 
bandage  or  cover  which  obstructs  the  sight. 

"  He  bade  his  eyes  to  be  unbtindfold  both." 

Spettser:  F.  tf.,  IV.  vil  8S. 

*  fin-bliss' -ful,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

blissfid.]    Unliappy. 

"A  clear  undertone 
Thrilled  through  mine  ears  in  that  nnblit^fu'  clime." 
Tennyson:  Drettin  of  Fair  WoTnen,  xxL 

*  fin-blood'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  blood, 
and  sulf.  -ed.]  Not  marked  or  distingni.shed  by 
improved  blood  :  as,  an  unblooded  horse. 

*  fin-blood' -led,  *  un-bloud-led,  a.  [Pret 
1(71-  (1),  and  Eng.  bloodied.]  Not  marked  or 
stained  with  blood  ;  unbloody. 

"  And  forced  the  blunt,  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge,"  Cowper  :  Tatk,  v.  31S, 

■  fin-blood'-^,  •  tin-bloud-y,  a.   [Pref.  un- 

(I),  and  Eng.  bloody.] 

1.  Not  bloody  ;  not  stained  or  marked  with 
blood. 

2.  Not  given  to  shedding  blood  ;  not  blood- 
thirsty. 

3.  Not  accompanied  with  bloodshed, 

"  Many  battails,  and  some  of  those  not  unbloodit.'  — 
Milton:  Hist.  Eng..  bk.  iL 

unbloody-saorlflce,  5. 

1.  Anthrop.  $    Any   sacrifice  not  involving 
the  mactation  of  a  victim.     [Sacrifice,  II.  1.) 

2.  Roman  Church :  The  saciifice  of  the  Mass. 
[Mass,  (2),  s.  1.] 

*  un-bldss'-om-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  blossoviing.]  Not  blossoming;  not  pro- 
ducing blossoms. 

"Pinching  off  unblossoming  branchei."- £M!yn : 
Salendar ;  May. 

fin-blof-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
blotted.] 

1.  Not  blotted  ;  not  marked  with  blots  or 
stains. 

2.  Not  blotted  out  or  erased  ;  not  deleted. 

fin-blown',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bloum.] 

1.  Not  sounded  by  means  of  wind,  as  a 

trumpet, 

"The  lances  unlUted,  the  trnmpeta  unblown." 
Byron:  Destruction  qf  Sennacherib. 

2.  Not  blossonied,  as  a  bud  or  flower ;  not 
having  the  bud  expanded. 

"Boys  are,  at  best,  but  pretty  buds  un&^oiffn.'' 

Cowper:  Tirocinium.  44C 

•  3.  Not  inflated  or  inflamed  with  wind. 

"A  fire  unbloum  [sballj devour  his  race." 

Sandys:  Jab  xv.  SO. 

•4.  Not  extinguished.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  Prodigious  lamps  by  night  uuwet. 
And  unblown  out." 

More  :  Life  of  the  Sout.  11.  118. 

•  5.  Not  fully  grown ;  not  grown  to  perfeo 
tion. 

"  Hy  means  are  equal 
My  youth  aa  much  unbloum." 

BeauiTi.  *  Flet.  :  Lover's  Pilgrimage,  IlL  1 

fin-blfint'-@d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bhtnted.]  Not  blunted ;  not  made  obtuse  ordufl. 

"  A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might  fllij. 
Able,  unbUtnted,  to  cut  hosts  «.way." 

Cowley :  Davideis,  liL 

un-blush'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
bhishing.]  Not  blushing  ;  destitute  of  shame; 
shameless,  barefaced,  impudent. 

"The  most  dishonest  and  unblushing  tlmeserven 
that  the  world  has  ever  aeea."—Macautay  :  SisU  Snff., 
ch.  xiil. 

fin-blfish'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  unblushing; 
-ly.]  In  an  unblushing  manner  ;  without  any 
manifestation  of  shame ;  barefacedly,  impu- 
dently. 

"They  .  .  .  end  with  bankruptcy  as  naturally,  am 
unreluctautly,  and  as  ttnbluthingly  aa  if  it  had  been 
the  honourable  object  of  their  mercantile  pursuit.  — 
Enox :  Essay  8. 

*  fin-boast'-ffiil.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
boastful]  Not  boastful;  free  from  boasting 
or  assumption  ;  unassuming,  modest. 

"  Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 

Tftomson :  Summer,  884. 


I&te,  f&t.  f^e,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oul%-  oiire,  ^nite,  our.  rule,  foil :  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pd^ 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


unboastfully— unbrained 
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•tin-boast'-ful-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  unboast/ul ; 
-ly  ]  In  an  imboastful  manner ;  without 
boasting ;  modestly. 

fin-bdd'-ied»  '  un-bod-yed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  bodUd.] 

1.  Not  possessed  of  a  material  body ;  in- 
corporeal, immaterial. 

"  Lllc©  a  shade  to  weene 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd.  uiiheanl,  uitaeene." 

Speitaer :  F.  q..  VIL  vlL  4& 

2.  Freed  from  the  body. 

"  All  things  are  hut  alt^rod.  nothing  dien ; 
And  here  and  there  the  nnbotliett  8|>lrlt  fliei,' 

Drydtin :  Pythagorean  PkUotophy. 

\  tin-bod'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
boding  ]    Not  anticipating  or  exiK'cting. 

'■  U'Jbiiding  critlcpen." 

TennyBon :  Wilt  Waterproof,  tL 

•  till- bod- kined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
bodkin  ;  -ed]     Not  fastened  with  a  bodkin. 

•  iin-b6d  -^,  '  iin-bod  -ie,  v.i,  &  t.  tPref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  body.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  quit  or  leave  the  body. 

"  The  fate  would  his  soule  should  unbndio 
And  shapen  had  a  ineane  it  out  to  drive." 

Chaucer:  TroVut  4  Crctitida,  bk.  v. 

B>  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  leave  the  body. 

"  Herevpon  followed  a  feuer  through  hicreasiiig  of  a 
fle^matike  humor  hred  by  long  rest,  that  aft^r  14 
moiieths  space  rTi&o(ff«d  hla  ghost."— SotinsKed :  Hitt. 
Scottand ;  Conuall. 

ttn-boiled',  *  un-boyled.  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  boiled.]  Not  boiled  ;  not  raised  to 
the  boiling  point. 

"  Oatmeal  In  a  quarter  of  a  pint  unhayled,  will  arise 
to  a  piut  boyled. "— flacon  .■  HaU  Hitt.,  \  BS7. 

•un-bok-el,  v.t.    [Unbuckle.] 

•  iin-bold',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bold.} 
Cowardly. 

■■  Ebrew,  unbotde.  ethir  coward  la."— A'of«  in  Wy- 
clife'i  Bibl«,  Judget  tx.  4. 

^-bolt'.  v.t.  &  L    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  bolt.] 
A,  Trans.  :  To  remove  a  bolt  from  ;  to  pull 
out  a  bolt  with  tlie  view  of  opening  it,  as  a 
door  or  gate  ;  to  undo  the  bolts  of. 

"  I'll  call  my  uncle  down. 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates." 

Shakesp. :  Troilut  i  Crettida,  iv.  2. 

"B,  Intrans.:  To  explain,  to  unfold.  (Fig.) 

"  ril  unb"lt  to  yon." —Shaketp. :  Timon,  L  L 

ttn-bolt'-ed  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bolt  (1),  v.]  Having  the  bolt  removed  from  its 
sheath  ;  freed  from  fastening  by  bolts  :  as,  an 
unbolted  door. 

lUl-bolt'-ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
bolt  (2),  v.J 

1.  Lit. :  Not  bolted  or  sifted ;  not  having 
the  bran  or  coarse  part  removed  by  a  sifter  : 
as,  unbolted  meal. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Gross,  coarse,  unrefined. 

■■  If  you  win  give  me  leave,  I  will  tread  this  unbolted 
villain  into  mortar. "—SAafc«jp.  ■  Lear,  il.  2. 

•tin -bone',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bone,  v.J 

1.  To  deprive  of  its  bones,  as  butcher's 
meat. 

2.  To  fling  or  twist  about,  as  if  boneless. 

"Writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs,'— 
Milton:  Apol.  for  Smectymnuut. 

tin-b5n'-nSt,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  bonnet.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  remove  or  take  off  the 
bonnet,  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  to  uncover. 
{Scotch.) 

"They  hastened  to  bespeak  favour  by  hastily  un- 
bonneting."— Scott :  Kenittcorth,  ch.  vll. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  remove  the  bonnet  from  ;  to 
uncover :  as,  All  heads  were  at  once  unbori' 
neted. 

tin-bdn'-net-ed,  tin-b<(n'-net-ted,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bonneted.] 

1.  Having  removed  the  bonnet  or  cap ; 
with  uncovered  head. 

"  Unbonneted  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  bis  brow  and  hands  to  lave.' 

Scott :  lady  of  the  lafc^,  v,  17. 

•  2.  Without  taking  the  bonnet  or  cap  off. 

•  tin-book'-isb,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
booki-ah.] 

1.  Not  enamoured  of  books ;  not  addicted 
to  botiKs  or  reading. 

"  It  Is  to  be  wonder'd  how  museless  and  unbnokith 
they  (the  SpartanaJ  were,"— J/iKoti  ;  Of  Unlicensed 
Printing. 


2.  Ignorant,  unskilled. 

"  His  unbookith  Jealousy  must  construe 
P(K>r  (_'as-tlo'a  suilU's,  gesture'*,  and  Ught  t>ehavlour« 
(jult«  111  the  wrung."  .Shtiketp. :  Othelto.  Iv.  l, 

"tin-book'-leam-ed,  a.  (Pref.  im-0); 
Eng.  U^okkarned.]  Illiterate,  ignorant.  {Ful- 
ler: Church  Hist.,  VII.  i.  32.) 

*  iin~bodt\  v.t,  [Pref.  tin*  (2),  and  Eng.  boot,  v.] 
To  deprive  of  boots  ;  to  take  off  the  boots 
from. 

un-bo6t-gd  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
booted.]  Deprived  of  boots  ;  stripped  of  the 
boots. 

un-bo6t'-€d  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
booted.]    Not  having  boots  on  ;  witliout  boots. 

*  iin-bore',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
bore  =  born.]     Uubnrn. 

"  Of  thlnge  whicbe  then  was  unbore," 

Ooxoer  :  C.  A.,  vi. 

iin-bom',    •  un-borne,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eug.  born.] 

1.  Not  yet  born  ;  not  yet  brouglit  into  life ; 
not  existing. 

"Yet  such  Ills  acts,  as  Greece  unborn  shall  tell, 
And  curse  the  battle  where  tlieir  futhers  lell." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  x.  61. 

2.  Future  ;  to  come, 

"  Neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn. 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore." 

Wordsworth :  Sonnets. 

iin-bSr'-rdwed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
borrowed.]  Not  borrowed  ;  genuine,  original, 
native, 

"  Any  Interest 
Unborrov^d  from  the  eye," 
Wordsworth  :  On  Hevititing  the  Bankt  qf  the  Wye. 

*  iin-bo^'-om,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bosom.] 

1.  To  disclose  or  reveal  in  confidence,  as 
one's  opinions  or  intentions ;  to  display  gen- 
erally. 

"  The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  un6o«om  all  their  euhoex  mild," 

Milton :  The  Pattion. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

"  And  am  resolved  to  un&ojom  myself  to  yoiL" — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  628. 

*  iin-boa'-dm-er,  s.  [Eng.  unbosom;  -er.] 
One  who  unbosoms,  discloses,  or  reveals. 

"  An  unboiomer  of  secrets,"— rAacA^ray  in  Annan- 
dale. 

*  tin-b^t'-tomed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
bottom;  -ed.] 

1,  Lit. :  Not  having  a  bottom  ;  of  limitless 
depth ;  bottomless. 

"  The  dark,  unbottomed.  Infinite  abyss." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  11.  405. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  no  solid  foundation ;  having 
no  reliance. 

"To  be  thus  unbottomed  of  ourselves,  and  fastened 
upon  God.-— //ammo nd. 

tin-bought'  (ought  as  at),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  bought.] 

1.  Not  bought;  given  freely;  obtained  with- 
out money. 

"  And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor," 

Dryden  :  Horace,  Epod.  2. 

2.  Not  bought  over  ;  not  gained  over  by 
bribes. 

*'  Unbrlbed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw." 
Scott :   War  Song  ttf  the  Edinburgh  Light  Itragooru. 

*  3.  Not  bought ;  which  have  not  found  a 
purchaser ;  unsold. 

"The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commodities 
nttbought  upon  the  hands  of  the  t&rmeT.'— Locke. 

un-b^nd',  pret.  of  v.  &  a.     [Unbind.] 

A.  As  pret.  of  verb:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  bound  ;  not  fastened  with  a  cord, 
chain,  or  the  like, 

"  Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not.' 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Jslei.  v.  22. 

2.  Not  bound  ;  wanting  binding  or  a  cover, 
as  a  book. 

"  A  bookseller  who  had  volumes  that  lay  unbound," 
—Locke. 

3.  Not  under  moral  bonds ;  not  bound  by 
obligation  or  covenant ;  free. 

*  un-b^nd'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unhotind; 
■ably.]     Without  bounds  or  limits  ;  indnitely. 

tin-boiind'~od,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
boiiiuled.] 

1.  Not  bounded  ;  without  limits  ;  limitless ; 
having  no  bound  or  limit, 

"  Meantime,  light  shndowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbouwU'd  ether."     Thomson  :  A  uiuinji,  067. 


2,  U'lrestrainod  ;  not  subject  to  any  chock 
or  p.ontrol, 

"  ScvonU  yean  of  unbounded  froedooi.  "—Macautag  : 
Hitt.  Kng  ,  ih.  xlx. 

%  For  the  difference  between  unbounded 
and  boundle.»s,  see  Boukolkss. 

tin-b($iind'-ed-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  unbounded; 
l\i.]  In  an  unbounded  manner  or  degree; 
without  bounds  or  limits  ;  infinitely. 

"  The  friend  unboundedly  generous,  but  stlU 
esteemed,"— fiy run  ;  Chiide  Harold,  iv.    |Nol«  27,| 

*  tin-b^^d'-«d-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  unbounded; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  statu  of  being  without 
bounds  ;  freedom  from  bounds,  limit^,  check, 
or  control. 

"  Flnitude,  applied  to  created  things  Imitorts  the 
proiKirtlous  of  tiie  seveml  iiiupertlen  ui  the?e  things 
to  one  anuther.  luflnitude,  the  unboundrdnets  of 
these  degrees  of  properties." — Cheyne :  Phitot.  Prin- 
ciplet. 

*  tin-b^nd'-^n,  *  nn-bonnd-un,  a.  [Fret 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bounden.]     Unbound,  freed, 

set  Uiose. 

"  But  now  we  ben  unboundun  fro  the  lawe  of  deeth." 
—  Wycliffe:  lioinant  vll.  C 

*  tin-b^^'-t@-otis,  a.  [Pref;  un,*  (1),  and 
Eng.  bounteous.]  Not  bounteous ;  not  liberal ; 

grudging. 

"Nay,  such  an  unbounteoui  giver  we  should  maka 
him.  as  in  the  Fables  Jupiter  was  to  Ixion.' — Milton: 
Tetrachordon. 

*un-b<ST*r',  V  t.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  bouit 
v.]    To  unbend. 

"  Looking  back  would  unbov  his  re«olutloil.*— 
PuUer:  Holy  War,  p.  118. 

*  un-b^^-a~ble.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 

bowuble.]    IncHpableof  being  bentor  inclmed, 

tin-b^\^ed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bouted.] 

1.  Not  bent,  arched,  or  bowed. 

"  And  passeth  by  with  stitf  unbowed  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  lU.  1. 

2.  Not  subjugated  or  subdued ;  uncon- 
quered,  uncrushed. 

Dei , 

Byron:  Chiide  Harold.  111.  39. 

*  uu-bdi^'-^l,  •  vu-bow-«ll,  v.t.  [Pref.  un^ 
(2),  and  Eng.  bowel.]  To  deprive  of  the 
bowels  ;  to  eviscerate,  to  disembowel ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  expose  the  inner  or  most  secret  parts. 

"  It  shall  not  bee  amisse  in  this  chapter  to  vnbowell 
the  state  of  the  question,  touching  the  world's  decay.' 
—HakewiU:  Apologie,  bk,  L,  ch.  ill. 

*  un-bdlt^  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  box.] 
To  take  out  of  a  box. 

*un-b^,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  biyy.] 
To  free  from  boyish  thoughts  or  habits ;  to 
raise  above  boyhood. 

"  He  [Charles  I.l  began  to  say.  it  was  time  to  unfroy 
the  Prince  [Charles  II.)  by  patting  him  Into  some 
action  and  acquaintance  with  business  apart  from 
hlmselL"— O/artfTidon:    Hist,    of  Great    Rebellion,   it 

659. 

"  tin-braje',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
brace.] 
A«  TraTisUive : 

1.  To  remove  the  braces  of;  to  free  from 
tension  ;  to  loose,  to  relax. 

"  The  zone  unbrac«d,  her  bosom  she  displayed." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xxii.  Ill 

2.  To  relax. 

"  Laughter,  while  It  lasts,  slackens  and  unbrac«a  the 
miiid."— A ddtton;  Spectator,  No.  249. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  flaccid  ;  to  relax  ;  to 
hang  loose. 

tin-bra9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  braced.] 
1.  Loosened,  ungirt,  unbuttoned. 

"  with  his  doublet  all  unbraced." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  U.  1. 

*  2.  Freed  from  constraint ;  unconstrained. 

"  Unbraced  with  him  all  light  sitorts  they  shared." 
Ben  Jonton :  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

"  tin-braid',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  braid^ 
v.]  To  separate  the  strands  of;  to  unweave, 
to  unwreathe. 

tin-braid' -ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

braided.]   Not  braided  or  plaited  ;  not  knitted 
or  wreathed  ;  disentangled,  loose. 

'■  Her  unbraided  hair  escaping  from  under  her  mid- 
night coif."— Scor(.-  KenUtDorth.  ch.  vll. 

*  tin-brained',  a.     (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

brained.]    Not  deprived  of  the  brains;   not 
brained.     [Brain,  v.] 

"  Uast  thou  ever  hope 
To  come  I'  the  same  roome  where  lovers  are, 
And'80ft|>euii6r.nn«d  wlthuneof  their  vel  vet  sUppen." 
Beaum.  .t  FIH~  :   Wit  at  several  Weapons,  Iv. 


boil,  h6f ;  poi^t,  J4$^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^^lst.   ph  =  £ 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -^lon,  -^lon ~  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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fln-bran^h'-in^f,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
braitchmg.]  Not  branching ;  uot dividing  into 
branches. 

•  tin-lirand'-^cl,  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

branded  ]      Not    branded  ;    not    marked    or 
sUiinped  as  disgraceful. 

"  Leftt,  bla  coDTeraatluii  unprohibited,  or  unbrand«d, 
mlglit  brentbfl  a  pestileuUiu  murruin  iuto  tlie  other 
■beet>  '  -MUton:  AiiimaU.  upon  /ienujnU.  Dt\f<.-nce. 

*  ttn-breast'»  v.t.     fPref.  unr  (2),  and   Eng. 

}rreast.\    To  disclose  or  lay  open  ;  to  unbosom, 
to  reveal. 

"  To  whose  open  eye 
The  hearts  of  wicked  men  u<thre<isted  He." 

G.  Fletcher :  ChrUt's  Triumph  '{fter  DeatK 

iin-breathed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
breiUhed.l 
1.  Not  breathed:  aa,  a.\T  unhreathed. 
*  2.  UnexRrcised,  unpractised. 

"  [They  1  nuw  hnve  toiled  their  unbreath^d  memorleB 
with  thlB  same  pUy.  agalnKt  your  nuptlaL" 

Shakeip. :  Midtumtner  Jiight't  Dream,  v.  L 

*  fin-breath' -ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

hre"thi.nq.]     Not  breathing. 
•'  From  ilpa  that  moved  not,  and  unbrenthing  frame. 
Like  caverued  winds,  the  boUow  acceuta  cama." 

tiyron :  Saul, 

ftn-bred',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  bred.] 

1.  Unbegotten,  unborn. 

"  Hear  this,  thou  age  unbred. 
Ere  you  were  Bom  waa  beauty's  aummer  dead." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  101. 

2.  Not  vvell  bred  ;  destitute  of  breeding ; 
rude,  coarse. 

"  Unbred  or  debauched  aervanta."— iocft« .'  Of  Edu- 
cation. 5  68. 

3.  Not  taught,  untaught. 

"  A  warrior  dame. 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  uoskill'd.* 

On/din :  rtrgU  ;  ^nsid  TlL  l,0»ft. 

*  iin-bree9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
breech.] 

1.  To  remove  the  breeches  of;  to  strip  of 
breeches. 

2.  To  remove  the  breech  of,  as  of  a  cannon, 
from  its  fastenings  or  coverings. 

"Let  the  worst  come, 
i  can  unbrtech  a  cannon." 

Beaum.  *  Plet.  r  Double  Marriage,  U. 

iin-bree9hed'»  a.  [Pref.  ut^  (l),  and  Eng. 
breechtd.  ]    Not  wearing  trousers  or  breeches. 

"  At  our  ceremonial  visit  to  the  governor,  oar  carap- 
serge^uiU  who  la  a  [)l[>er  in  the  dSod  Highlanders,  ap- 
pcHLed  ill  all  the  apicudonrof  an  unbretchtd  Scot." — 
Tiiitea.  March  28th,  1874. 

iin-brewed'  (ew  as  6),  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hrewed.]  Not  brewed  or  mixed;  pure, 
genuine. 

"  They  drink  the  stream 
Unbrew'd  and  ever  full." 

young  :  Night  Thoughts,  vIL 

•  fin-brib'-a-ble»  *  un- bribe'- ^ble,  a. 

[Pief  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bribable.]    Not  able 
to  be  bribed  ;  incapable  of  being  bribed. 

"  And  chough  it  be  cry'd  up  for  impartial  and  hm- 
br^vitble,  yet  I  do  Dot  Mee  but  In  many  'tis  erroneous." 
—  Feltham:  Reaulvet,  pt.  li.,  rea.  83. 

tin-bribed',  a.  \  Pref.  u  n-  (1),  and  Eng.  bribed.] 
Nutbrilied;  not  influenced  by  money,  gifts, 
or  the  like. 

"  Paul's  lovfl  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbrib'd" 

Cowper  :   Hope.  630. 

•  iin-bridged'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
briiiged.]  Not  bridged;  not  bridged  over; 
not  spanned  by  a  bridge. 

"  Every  watercourse 
And  unbridged  streaui," 

Wordsworth:  The  Brotheri. 

fin-bri'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bridle.]  To  remove  the  bridle  from;  to  set 
loose. 

"  Unbridle  sl\  the  aparka  of  nature." 

Shafcegp.  :  Lear,  iii.  7.  (Quarto). 

tfn-bri'-dled  (le  as   el),  *  unbrldcled^ 

o.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  bridled.] 

1,  Freed  from  the  restraint  of  the  bridle  ; 
loose. 

"They  fell  on  running  like  unbridled  horses.'— 
BacKtuyt :  Voyaget,  ill.  Alb. 

2,  Free  from  restraint,  check,  or  control; 
unrestrained,  unruly,  licentious,  violent. 

"  Thia  la  not  well,  rash  and  unbridZ^d  boy, 
"To  fly  the  favuura  o(  ao  gnnd  a  king." 

ShakfSp, :  AU'i  Well  th-it  Ends  WcU.  111.  1. 

*tin-brV-dled-ness  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng. 
uuhridh'l :  -ness]  The  quality  or  state  of 
bein>(  nnbridled  ;  freedom  from  control  or  re- 
straint ;  licence,  violence. 

"The  preanmptlnn  and  unbridUdnau  of  youth."— 
Leighton  :  Com.  on  1  Prt^r  v. 


iin-bnz'-ed,  uu-briz-zed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eug.  briztd.]  Unbroken,  unbruiscd. 
(jScotch.) 

"  The  callant  had  come  off  wl'  unbriucd  banes."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vUl. 

nn-brda9hed',  o.  [Pref.  W7i-(l),  and  Eng. 
broacheil.]    Nut  broached  ;  unopened. 

"  A  cask 
Unbroach'd  by  Just  authority." 

i'oung  ;  yighi  Thoughts.  vUi. 

iin-brok'-en,  tiin-brdke',  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eiig.  broke,  broken.] 

1.  Not  broken  ;  not  smashed  ;  whole  and 
sound. 

"  Long,  long  afterwarda,  in  an  oak, 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke. ' 

Longfeliow  :  The  Arrow  A  tlie  Song. 

2.  Not  thrown  into  disorder  ;  regular. 

"  The  allied  army  returned  to  Laml>eque  unpureued 
and  in  uHjiroAOTi  order."*— J/acaui(i^..ffi*/.  Kng..  ch.xix. 

3.  Not  broken  ;  not  violate;  inviolate. 

"  Or  plain  tradition  that  thlaall  begun, 
Convey'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  tu  son.** 

Pofje  :  Estay  on  Alan,  lit  S2S. 

4.  Not  broken;  uninterrupted. 

"  All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Uribrake."  BcoU  :  Martnion.  lit  fl. 

6.  Not  weakened ;  not  crushed ;  not  sub- 
dued. 

"  A  body  of  dragoons  who  had  not  been  iu  the  battle 
and  whose  spirit  waa  therefore  unbroken  "—Macaulay  : 
Eiat.  Eng..  ch.  xlll. 

6.  Not  broken  in  ;  not  tamed  and  rendered 
tractable ;  not  accustomed  to  the  saddle, 
harness,  or  yoke. 

"A  heifer  that  ahuna  unbroken   the  yolie'a  unaccus- 
tomed weight."  Grant  Allen  :  Aty*. 

7.  Uninterrupted,  open,  not  intersected. 

"Of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue," 

Byron  :  Heaven  4  Sarlh,  1.  S. 

8.  Not  opened  up  by  the  plough :  as,  un- 
broken ground. 

iin-bro^h'-er-lj^,  *  un-broth-cr-llke,  a. 

(Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eug.  brotherly,  brotherlike.] 
Not  like  a  brother ;  not  as  a  brother  might  be 
expected  to  act ;  not  becoming  a  brotlier. 

"Victor's  wnbrotherlikii  heat  towards  the  eastern 
churchea,  fomeuted  that  diCference  about  Easter  into 
a  schlam."- Z)ecaj/  of  Piety. 

iln-brui^ed',  a,  [Pref.  «7i-  (l),  and  Eng. 
bruised.]    Not  bruised  ;  not  hurt  or  damaged. 

"  Thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  war'a  surfeita.  to  go  two  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruit'd. "     Shaketp. :  Corivtanut.  W.  L 

un-biio'-lUe,  'un-bok-el,  r.^  [Pref.  un- 
(2).  and  Eng.  buckle,  v.]  To  unfasten  a  buckle 
and  disengage  an  article  of  dress,  or  any- 
thing else  which  it  has  confined  to  its  place  ; 
to  unfasten. 

"  Be  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  d"tf  't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra.  Iv.  4. 

*  iin-biick'-ramed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
buckram,  and  sutT.  -erf.]  Not  starched  or  stiff; 
not  precise  or  formal. 

"  Moral,  but  unbuekram'd  gentlemen.' 

Colman:  Vitgariea  Vindicated. 

*  iin-btid'-ded,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l);  Eng.  bud, 
and  suff.  -erf.]  Not  having  put  forth  a  bud ; 
unblown. 

"  The  hid  scent  In  an  unbudded  rose.' 

KeaU:  Lamia,  U. 

*  un-build',  v.t.   [Pref.  wti-  (2),  and  Eng.  build.] 

To  throw  down  what  has  already  been  built ; 
to  demolish,  to  raze. 

"  To  unbuiUt  the  city  and  to  lay  all  flat." 

:ihakesp. :  Coriohi'iits,  liL  L 

ftn-bailt',  a.  [Pref.  nil'  (1),  and  Eng.  built.] 
Not  yet  built,  not  erected. 

From  unbuilt  Babel  brought 
lace." 
rayton :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  4 

•un-biin'-dle,  ^'-i.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng. 
bundle.]    To  open  up,  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  Unbundle  your  griefs,  nmdam."  —  yamis ;  Don 
Quixote,  pt  U.,bk.  ill.,  ch.  vL 

un-bn63^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
buoyed.]  Not  buoyed  ;  not  supported  by  a 
buoy ;  not  borne  up  or  suBtained. 

un-bur'-den,  iin-bur'-then,  v.t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  burden,  burthen.] 

1.  To  remove  a  burden  from,  to  disburden  ; 
to  free  from  a  load  or  burden. 

2.  To  throw  off,  as  a  load  or  burden. 

"  Bharp  Buckingham  unburthens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  up.in  his  heart." 

Shnkfip.  :  3  Henry  VI..  Hi.  1. 

3.  To  remove  a  load,  as  frpm  the  mind  or 


heart;  to  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  of,  as  by 
disclosing  what  lies  heavy  on  it. 

"iurthen  bis  ( 
D'tniel:  Civil  Han.  lU. 

•4.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"To  unburden  lUI  my  plots  and  purposes." 

Shaketp.:  JJenJtant  of  Vmxice,  1.  I 

*  iin-biir'-den-sdine,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  hurdenm-n\.e.\    Not  burdensome. 

*  iin-bur'-i-a-ble  (u  as  e),  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 

Eng.  bury  ;  -able.]    Not  fit  to  be  buried. 
"  A  yet- warm  corpse  and  yet  unburiable." 

Tennyton  :  Onreth  i  Lynette. 

iin-bur'-led,  •  iin-bur'-yed  (u  as  e),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  buriM.]    Not  buried  ; 
not  interred. 

"  The  corpse  was  flung  out  and  left  unburied  to  the 
foxes  and  i:towa,"—Hacaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-bumed',  iin-burnt',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  burned,  burnt.] 

1.  Not  burnt ;  not  consumed  by  Are. 

"  Unbuim'd,  uiibury'd,  on  a  heap  they  lie." 

Dryilen :  Palumon  i-  ArcUe,  i.  B5. 

2.  Not  injured  by  fire  ;  not  scorched. 

3.  Not  heated  with  fire  ;  not  subjected  tc 
the  action  of  fire  or  heat. 

"  Burnt  wine  la  more  hard  and  aatrlngeut  than  wine 
unburnt-'—Bacon :  Nat.  Hlit.,  $  893. 

4.  Not  baked,  as  brick. 

^-burn'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
burning.]  Not  In  process  of  being  consumed 
by  fire. 

"What  we  have  said  of  the  unbuming  fire  called 
light,  streaming  from  the  flame  of  a  caudle,  may 
easily  ))«  applied  to  all  other  light  deprived  ol  seD- 
sible  heat"- Z)iij6i/ .'  Of  Bodies,  ch.  vli. 

t  iin-bur'-nislicd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  burnished.]  Not  burnislied  or  brightened; 
unpolished. 

"  Their  bucklers  lay 
Unbumithed  and  defiled." 

Southey  :  Joan  (^  Arc,  tIL 

*  lin-biir'-row,  v.t.  [Pref.  u?i-(2),  and  Eng. 
burrow.]  To  take  or  drive  from  a  burrow  ;  to 
unearth. 

"  He  can  bring  down  sparrows  and  uninirroia  rab- 
bits."— Dickent :   Uncominerctal  Traveller,  x. 

iin-bur'-th^n,  v.t.    [Unburden.] 

*  fin-bur'-^  (u  as  e),  v.t.    [Pref.  ttn-  (2),  and 

Eng.  b^iry.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  disinter,  to  exhume. 

"  Unburying  our  bones,  and  burying  our  reputa- 
tions, "—i/arrit  ;  Don  i^ixote.  pt  ii.,  bk.  ilL,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light,  to  disclose, 

"  since  you  have  one  secret,  keep  the  i>tlier. 
Never  unbury  either."         Lytton:  Jiichelieu,  i.  I. 

*  iin-buj'-ied  (U  as  i),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  busied.]    Not  busied  ;  not  employed. 

" Tl^eie un'usied  peraons  can  continue  in  this  play- 
ing Idleiiesa."— flp.  Kainbow :  Sermons  (1686),  p.  38. 

unbusinesslike  (as  iin-biz'-nSss-like,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  busineisslike.]     Not 
businesslike. 

*iin-bU9'-y  (u  as  i),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  busy.]    Unoccupied,  at  leisure,  idle. 

"  You  unbusy  mUL"— Richardson  :  Clariua,  U.  B. 

un-b^t'-ton,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Eng. 
bxttton,  v.] 

A,  Trails. :  To  unfasten  the  buttons  of;  to 
disengiige.  as  anytliiiig  fastened  by  buttons, 
by  detaching  tliein  from  their  holes. 

"Thou  art  fat-witted  with  drinking  old  sack,  and 
unbttttoning  thee  after  aa\fper."— Shaketp. .-  1  Benry 
IV.,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans.  .*  To  undo  one's  buttons. 

*  iin-bux'-om,  •  vn-box-ome,  *  un-bux- 
ome,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  buxom.] 
Disobedient. 

"  For  If  that  thou  vnbuxome  bee 
To  loue.  I  not  iu  what  degree 
Thou  shalte  thy  good  worde  acheue." 

Gower :  C.  A.,  L 

*  iln-bux'-6m-ly,  ctdu.    [Eng.  unbu^tom;  -ly.] 

Disobediently. 

"  Euer  unbuJ:omlg  thel  plelne."  Soteer:  C.  A.,  L 

•un-biix'-dm-ness,  s.  [Eng,  unbuxom; 
-ness.]    Disobedience. 

"  I  me  confesse 
Of  that  ye  clepe  unbitxonmess.'       Goner:  C.  d.,  I. 

*  iin-ca'-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  cabled.]  Not'fastened  or  secured  by 
a  cable. 

"  within  it  ships  .  .  .  uncoiled  ride  secure." 

Cowper  :  Homer  ;  Odyttey  rllL 


Ate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  1^11,  fiither;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber.  there: 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  whd,  son  1  mute,  oub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  foU ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pdt, 
Syrian.    «d,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  an  =  kw. 


Tincadenced— uncelestial 


iuii 


•  tta-ca'-den9ed,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1).  and  Eng. 
cadeiiceit]    Nut  regulated  byiuusiL-al  measure. 

tin-cage',  v.t.  [Pref  un-  (2).  and  Kng.  cage, 
v.]  To  set  fro{\  from  confiuouieut  or  the  re- 
stndnts  nf  a  cage. 

"The  uncatiKil  soul  fiew  through  tlie  «ir.' 

fatithiiwi- :  Povms  led.  1076),  p.  2W. 

•  tin-cSl'-^ined,  a.  [Pref.  urt-(l),  and  Kng. 
calcined.  ]    Not  calcined. 

"A  eallne  stibsUuce,  suhtler  tlmn  s&l  Amuiontiwk, 
carried  up  with  It  uncatcintd  guld  In  the  form  of 
aubtile  exnalation8."~J5o^?«. 

^-called',  o.  (Pref.  «?t-(l),  and  Eng.  called.] 
Not  called,  sununoued,  nr  invoked 

"  Tha  spirit  led  thee  ;  thine  invincible  slrvtigth  did 
not  anlmAte  thee  into  thla  combat,  uncalled."— Bp. 
Halt :  Contempl.  ;  Chriit  TvmpUd. 

uncalled-for.  a.  Not  needed,  not  re- 
quired ;  improperly  brought  forward  :  as,  an 
unculled-/or  remark. 

*iln-calm'(i  silent),  vX  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng  calm,  v.]    To  disturb. 

"  What  strange  disquiet  has  uucalmed  your  breast, 
labumou  fair,  to  rub  the  dead  of  rest  r" 

Drydcn.    {Todd.) 

•  fin-cAmp',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  camp.'\ 
To  di.slodge  or  drive  from  a  camp. 

"If  tliey  could  but  uavi  uncamp  their  enemies."— 
AliUon:  BiaU  Eng..  bk.  ii. 

iln-can  -99lled,  a.  [Pref.  un.-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cancelled.]  Not  cancelled  ;  not  erased  ;  not 
abrogated  or  annulled 

"Their  accuaation  is  great,  ard  their  bills  uncan- 
celled.'—Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  voL  i-,  ser.  8. 

iin-cS-n'-did,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
candid]  Not  candid  ;  not  frank,  open,  or 
sincere ;  not  impartial 

"The  temper,  not  of  ]ud(;es,  bnt  of  angry  and  un- 
candid  advocAits.'— JHacatilai/ :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

&n-o&n'-n^^  a.   [Pref.  U7i-(l),  and  Eng.  canny.} 

1.  Dangerous  ;  not  safe. 

"Now  thU  would  be  an  uncanny  night  to  meet  him 
It."— ScoK.-  Antiquary,  ch.  xxv, 

2.  Eerie,  mysterious ;  not  of  this  world ; 
lience,  applied  to  one  supposed  to  possess 
supernatural  powers. 

■*  What  does  thut  .  .  .  uncanny  torn  of  countenance 
meant "—C  Bronco:  Jane  Eyre.  oh.  xxiv. 

3.  Not  gentle  or  careful  in  handling ;  in- 
cautious, rash. 

4.  Severe.  (Applied  to  a  blow,  fall,  or  the 
like.) 

^  Scotch  in  all  its  senses. 

Hn-ca-non'-io-al,  o.  [Pref.  »»•  (l),  and 
E^^•4' canonical.]  Not  canonical;  not  agree- 
able to  or  in  ai-cordance  with  the  canons. 

"That  I'lshops  alone  were  punished  if  ordinations 
were  uncanontcat."—Bp.  Taylor:  EpUcopacjf  Auerted, 

132. 

nnoanonlcal-honrs,  «.  pi. 

Ecdes. :  Hours  in  which  it  is  not  allowed  to 
celebrate  matriniony.  These  are,  in  England, 
before  8  a.m.  and  after  3  p.m.,  except  in  the 
case  where  a  special  licence  has  been  granted. 
[Marriage-licence,  1,] 

ttn-oa-ndn'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncanonU 
cal ;' -riess.]  The'  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
canonical. 

"Here  was  another  uncanontcalnest.  which  waa 
pftrticularly  in  Chad's  ordination." — Hiihop  Lioyd: 
Church  Uovernmenl  in  Britain,  bk.  I.,  5  4. 

lin-cS.n'-6n-i2e,  v.t.    [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and 

Eng.  canonize.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  canonical  authority, 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canonized 
BAint. 

fin-C^'-on-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  canonized.]  Not  canonized  ;  not  enrolled 
among  the  saints, 

"  Mii^hty  slgnaand  woDders  wrought  by  some  canon- 
Ized,  aud  itoute  uncanonised." — .itlerbury :  Sermoru, 
vol.  Hi.,  ser.  l. 

•iin-can'-o-pied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mnirpied.]  Not  covered  or  surmounted 
by  a  canopy. 

"  Glndly  I  took  the  place  the  eheepe  )iad  given. 
Uncanopyed  ot  any  thiug  but  heaven." 

iSroione  :  Brit'tnni^iM  fattorale,  1.  A. 

iin-cap'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  aud  Eng. 
capable.]    Not  capable  ;  incapable. 

"  Philosophy  mva  tliougbt  uiiHt,  or  uncapable  to  be 
brought  into  well-bred  cumpajiy." — Locke:  Human 
Undemanding.    (Ep.  Ded.) 

)in-cape',  v.t.  [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng,  cape,  v.] 


Ilairlcing  :  To  preparti  for  flying  at  game  oy 
taking  olf  the  cape  or  hood. 

^  Of  the  word  as  used  by  Shakespeare 
{Memj  Wives,  ilL  3),  dillerent  explauatioua 
are  given : 

"  I  warrant  we'll  uukentiel  the  fox. 
Let  me  itop  this  way  first.     Ho  now  uncape.' 

To  dig  out  tlie  fox  when  earthed  (Warburton) ; 
to  turn  the  fox  out  of  the  bag  {Steevens) ;  to 
throw  otf  the  dogg  to  begin  the  hunt  {Nara); 
to  uncouple  the  hounds  {Hchmidt). 

tin-OJipped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
capped.]  Having  no  cap  on  ;  having  the  head 
uncovered. 

•  iin-c&p'-tlous,  o.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cai-tinus.]  Not  captious  ;  not  quick  or  ready 
to  take  objection  or  offence. 

"Among  unc'ipri<iu»  ami  candid  natures,  plainness 
and  freedom  are  the  preserves  of  amity."— /*e/(/»um; 
Retoloet,  pt.  U.,  res.  13.    {Richardton.) 

•  un-car'-din-al,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng,  cardinal.] '  To  divest  of  or  reduce  from 
the  rank  of  cardinal. 

"Borgia  .  .  .  got  a  dispensation  to  uncant'nal  him* 
K,\t'— Puller  :  Church  lliat.,  V.  ill.  2. 

un-oared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  cared.] 
Not  cared  for ;  not  regarded ;  not  heeded. 
(With /or,) 

"  Their  kings  .  .  .  left  their  owne,  and  their  people's 
ghostly  coiiditioQ  uncared  /or."  —  Hooker :  Ecclet, 
Folitie.  bk.  v.,  j  1. 

un-care'-fSil,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
caT^uL] 

1.  Having  no  care  ;  free  from  care ;  careless. 

"  The  Bin  JTrieanial  Act]  passed  In  a  time  very  un- 
carvful  for  tue  dignity  of  the  crown  or  the  eecunty  of 
the  people." — Chariot  11.  to  the  Parliaineut,  Jiarch, 
1SS4. 

2.  Producing  no  care  or  anxiety. 

3.  Careless ;  not  careful  in  acting. 

fln-car'-i-a,  ».     [Lat.  utichs  =  a  hook,  a  barb ; 
so  named  because  the  old  petioles  are  con- 
verted into  hooked  s^jines.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Cinchonidae,  now  generally 
reduced  tt>a  sub-genus  of  Nauclea.  Climbing 
plants,  having  the  old  or  barien  flower-stalks 
converted  into  hard  woody  spines,  curved 
downwards,  so  as  to  form  barbs.  Uncaria 
or  Nauclea  Gambir  or  Gambler,  is  an  exten- 
sive acandent  bush  found  in  Ceylon,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  the  Malay  Archijielago,  and  largely 
cultivated  at  Singapoie.  It  furnishes  gambir  or 
ganibier,  pale  catechu,  and  terra  japunica.  Tlie 
Calcutta  Exhibition  Report  states  that  the  ex- 
tract is  obtained  by  boiling  tiie  leaves  and 
young  shoots.  It  is  much  valued  for  tanning 
purposes,  imparting  a  softness  to  leather. 
[Catechu.] 

2.  A  genus  of  Pedalese  containing  only  one 
known  species,  Uncaria  procumbens,  c&]\ed  in 
Simtli  Africa  the  Grapple-plant  (q.v.).  It  is  a 
prostrate  lierb,  with  opposite  palmate  leaves 
and  purple  axillary  flowers. 

•  un-car'-nato,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  and  Lat. 
carnatus  =  made  of  flesh.]  [Incarnate.1  Not 
of  flesh  ;  not  fleshly;  not  incarnate. 

"  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  In- 
carnate Sun.  wliich  ia  attributed  unto  the  uncai^ate 
Father." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

•  iin-car'-nate,  v.t.  [Uncarnate,  o.]  To 
divest  of  tltish  or  flesniiuess. 

un-car'-pet-ed^  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
carpeted.]  Not  carpeted;  not  covered  or  laid 
with  a  carpet. 

"  The  floors  of  the  dining-rooms  were  unearpeted."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  Ui 

iln-cart',  v.t.   [Pref.  lov  (2),  and  Eng.  corf,  v.] 

1,  To  unload  or  discharge  from  a  cart.  {G. 
Eliot :  Amos  Barton,  ch,  ii.) 

2.  To  allow  an  animal  to  escape  from  a 
covered  cart  (in  which  it  has  been  taken  into 
the  open  country)  for  the  purpose  of  being 
hunted. 

"  Reaching  the  fixture  before  the  ntae  vtrb  un- 
carted:—Field,  Nov.  2fl,  1887. 

iln-case',  v.t,  &  i.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

M-SC,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  out  of  a  case  or  covering. 

"  With  unaae'd  bow  and  arrow  on  the  string," 

CouT>er:  Homer;  Odyuey  x\. 

2,  To  nnfurl  and  display,  as  the  colours  of 
a  rr-giment. 


*  3.  To  strip,  to  flay,  to  caae. 

*'  Taitly  by  his  voice,  and  jiartly  by  his  oar*,  ch*  aM 
waadiscuvered  ;  and  Ruii)ie>|Ueiitlyunc<i4f»/,wvll  laughed 
at,  and  well  oudKullod.' — L'£4lruni/«  ;  Eablt*. 

•  4.  To  reveal,  to  dtsclnue. 

"  lie  iinc'ic-t^  t)i«  crooked  cundltlniia  which  he  hAd 
omierUlo  conutaloO."— //oHmJied .-  ITisL  Bng.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  1. 

■  B.  Intrans.  :  To  undress,  to  strip. 

"Do  you  not  see,  Porapoy  Isitticufini/for  thecumbatT' 
Sh>tkftp.  :  Lovt'B  Lahuuri  t.otf.  V.  X 

fin-oasf,  0.  [Pref.  U7t-  (1),  and  Eng.  cattl 
Not  cast  or  thrown. 

"  No  stone  unthrown.  nnr  yet  no  dart  unrn$t." 

Hurray:   ytryile ;  .Encit  lU 

■  iin-cas'-tle  (tie  as  9I),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  castle.]    To  depiive  of  a  ca-stle. 

"  Heuncaatled  Roger oi  Sarishury."— /Wicr;  Church 
HUL,  ill.  It.  -M. 

*  iin- COS' -tied  (tied  as  eld),  *  nn-cas- 
telled,  a.  IPrcf,  un-  (I),  and  Eng  castlul.] 
Nut  having  the  distinguitihing  marks  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle. 

"  The  first  of  these  |  Kirhie's  coatle]  Is  so  uncatlelUd.' 
—Puller:   Hurthiet;  London. 

un'-cate,  a.  [Lat.  uncatus  =  bent  inward, 
hook«d,] 

Bat. :  The  same  as  Uncifobm  and  Uncinatie 
(q-v.). 

*  fin- cS-t'-S- chimed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  catechistd.]  Not  catechised  ;  not  taught; 
untaught. 

"So  unread  or  so  uncatechit'd  in  story."— ifi/ton.- 
Speech/or  UtUicent'd  Printing, 

*  iin-c&t'-^-chi^ed-n@ss,  s.  [Eng.  uncale- 
chised  ;  -ness.]  Tiie  qu^dity  or  state  of  being 
uncatechised  or  untaught. 

"What  mej\ns  the  uncatechlzedneu  .  . .  prevaLliogT'' 
—Oautten  :   Teart  of  r'w  Church,  p.  019. 

un-xiauglit'  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  caught.]     N<jt  cauglit, 

"  Nor  ta  this  land  shall  be  remain  unrauglit." 

Sluikvep. :  Lfur,  u.  L 

*  tin-od.u'-p6n-a-ted.  a.  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and 
Eng.  caupoiuUed.]     Uuiidultei-ated. 

"  Drank  v&loor  from  uncnujionat'^d  beer .' 

Snutrt :  E  op  Our  den, 

*  iin-caufed',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
caused.]  Not  caused  ;  having  no  anU*cedent 
or  prior  agent  or  active  ]>ower  producing  or 
eff"ectiDg  it;  existing  without  an  author. 


*  iin-cau'-tel-ous,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cautelous.]     Incautinus. 

"Laid  gins  to  entrap    the  uncautelouM."  —  Balet: 
0erTHvn  on  3  Peler  iiL  16. 

''  iln-oau'-tious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
aiutious.]  Not  cautious  ;  incautiuu^i,  careless, 
heedless,  unwary. 

"Every  obscure  or  uncauttous  expression."— irar«r 
tUTid:   Works.  Hi.  116. 

*  un-oaa'-tlons-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncniUimis  ; 
-ly.  ]  Not  cautiously  ;  incautiously,  carelessly, 
heedlessly. 

"It  is  very  unrauffou^'v  and  unaccurately  said. '^ 
Watertand:   Works,  11  Ui. 

"  iin^e  (1),  s.     [Lat.  uncia.]    An  ounce. 

"  Ot  tbiequiksUveran  uticc." 

Chatu:er:  C.  T.,  1.301 

"  un9e  (2),  3.  [Lat.  uncus  =  a  hook.]  A  claw, 
a  talon. 


* un-gease'-a-ble,  a,  [Pref.  u»i-(U;  Eng. 
ce^ist ;  -able.]  Unceasing ;  that  c;innot  l>e 
stopped. 

"  2eaIoua  luuyen  and  utteasable  wishes."     Dekker. 

un-9ea8'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
aasiug.]  Not  ceasing,  not  intermitting;  in- 
cessant, cinitinual. 

"  Let  our  uncnting,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  U>o,  for  light — for  utieniitli  to  l>ear," 

Lon-j/ailoie :  Uob!r(  of  lAfe. 

iln-^eaS'-ing-lj^.  adv.  [Eng.  unceasing  ;  ly.) 
Witliout  ceasing  ;  incessantly,  continual. 

iin-^fel'-e-brat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  celebrated.]  Not  celebrated  ;  not  aol- 
euinized. 

"  Nor  past  unceltbrated  txir  unsunr." 

Hilton  :  f.  L.  vM.  tU 

•un-9e-les'-ti-al.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  oelestial.]    Nut  cele-stial,  not  lieavenly. 

"  All  that  uncelet'l'il  discord  there." 

young  :  /fight  ThouchU,  ix. 


tiSH,  b6^,  po^t,  j^l;  cat,  9ell«  chorus,  9liin.  bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist,    -ing, 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^Ji.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -dons,  -tlons,  -«ioas  —  shuB.   -hie,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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uncensured— unchastened 


fin-9en'-snred  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref  un-  (1), 
anJ  Eng.  censured,]  Not  censured  or  blamed; 
exempt  from  censure  or  blame. 

"Tills  breach  of  tl)e  law  for  a  time  passed  unctin- 
tureti."— J/u«uu/dy  .*  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  vL 

*  fin-9en'-tre  (tre  as  t©r)»  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  centre.]    To  throw  off  the  centre. 


lin-^er-e-md'-ni-ous,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  certmonious.]  Not  ceremonious; 
not  using  ceremony  or  form  ;  familiar. 

"He  toek  the  unceremonioxu  leave  of  an  old  frleud." 
— JUacduUiy:  Hist.  Eng.. ch.  x. 

ilin-9er-e-m6'-lli-OU8-li^,  a^w.  [Eng.  un- 
ceremonious ,  -ly.]  In  an  unceremonious  man- 
ner ;  without  ceremony  or  show  of  respect. 

"The  papers  whtcb  they  had  aent  down  were  very 
unceremoniously  returned."— J^acdu/iiy  :  Bitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xlx. 

fin-^er'-tain,  *  nn-cer-tayne»  *  un-cer- 

teyn,  a.     [Pref.  uii'  (1),  and  Eng.  certain.] 
L  Ordinary  Langruige : 

1.  Not  certain  or  certainly  known ;  doubt- 
ful. 

"Bobertes  men  thel  slowe.  the  numhre  nncertsyn." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  3M, 

2.  Ambiguous,  doubtful,  equivocal ;  not  to 
be  known  with  certainty. 

3.  Not  to  be  relied  on  with  certainty ;  un- 
reliabls. 

"  Oh.  bow  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertam  glory  of  an  April  day." 

Shakclp. :  Tuo  Oentlemen,  L  8. 

4.  Doubtful ;  not  having  certain  knowledge ; 
not  sure. 

"These  servauntes  because  they  be  unctrtaynt  of 
their  lordes  returning  \iojnt."~Udal :  Marke  xiil. 

5.  Not  sure  as  to  aim  or  effect  desired. 

"AscaoiuB  young,  and  eager  of  bis  game. 
Boon  bent  his  bow.  uncertain  In  hie  aim." 

Dryden :   Virgil ;  ^neid,  vil.  6W. 

6.  Undecided,  wavering  ;  not  having  the 
mind  made  up ;  not  knowing  what  to  think 
or  do. 

"  The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
Twixt  you  there's  difference." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolania,  v.  S. 

7.  Not  fixed  certain  ;  not  steady. 

"As  the  form  of  our  publlck  B«^rvice  la  Qot  volun- 
tary, BO  neither  are  the  parta  thereof  uncertain." — 
Booker. 

8.  Liable  to  change  ;  fickle,  inconstant,  ca- 
pricious. 

"  Ob,  woman  I  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy.  and  hard  to  please." 

Scott :  Marmum,  vL  SO- 
IL Bot. .  Having  no  particular  direction. 
H  For  the  difference  between  uiuxrtain  and 
doubtful^  see  Doubtfui- 

nnoertaln-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  Night-moth,  Caradrina 
olsines.  The  fore  wings  brown,  with  a  slightly 
reddish  tinge  ;  the  hind  wings  whitish,  oclire- 
0U3.  The  larva,  which  is  grayish  with  lateral 
streaks  feeds  on  dock,  chickweed,  plantain, 
&c. 

•  till-$er'-tain,  v.t.  (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
certain.]    To  make  uncertain. 

**  The  diversity  of  seaaone  are  not  ao  uncertatned  by 
the  sun  and  moon  alone,  who  always  keep  one  and  the 
same  course,  but  that  the  stirs  have  also  their  work- 
ing theieluJ—RaUigh  :  HiU.  World,  bk.  L,  ch.  1. 

ftn-9er'-taln-l3^,  •  nn-oer-taine-ly,  adv. 
[Eng   uncertain;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  uncertain  manner;  not  certainly, 
not  surely. 

2.  Not  distinctly  ;  not  so  as  to  convey  cer- 
tain knowledge  ;  ambigupiisly,  equivocally, 

'*  Here  she  (olds  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe. 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncerttUnly." 

Shaketp. :  Hape  of  Lucrece,  1.311. 

3.  Not  confidently. 

"The  prleete  .  .  .  muste  needes  wander  vncer' 
tainely.'  —Jewel :  D^ence  of  the  ApoUtgie,  p.  162. 

iin-fer'-tain-t^,  s.     [Eng.  ujicertain;  -ty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncertain  ; 
the  state  of  not  being  certainly  known  ;  ab- 
sence of  certain  knowledge ;  doubtfulness  :  as, 
the  uTwertainty  of  a  result,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  duration  of  life. 

2.  The  qu;tlity  or  state  of  being  in  doubt ;  a 
state  in  which  one  does  not  know  oertjiiiily 
what  to  do  or  think  ;  a  state  of  doubt  or 
hesitation  ;  dubiety. 

"Our  ludlans  were  greatly  a^rltated  1q  this  stat«  of 
uncertainty.-— Cook  :  fHrst  Voyage,  bk.  11.,  ch.  li 

3.  Something    not    certainly   and    exactly 


known  ;   something  not  determined,  settled, 
or  established  ;  a  contingency. 

"Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty 
I'll  entertain  the  ortered  fallacy." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  n/  Erron,  IL  % 

If  Void  for  uncertainty  : 

Law:  A  phmse  used  when  the  words  of  a 
deed  are  so  vague  that  they  cannot  be  acteii 
upou,  as  when  one  bequeaths  all  his  personal 
property  to  one  of  his  sons  without  indicating 
which. 

lin-^er-tif'-J-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and 
Eng.  certijicated.]  Not  having  obtained  a 
certificate  :  as,  an  uncertificated  bankrupt  or 
teacher. 

*  iin-ger'-ti-f  led,  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 

certified.]  Not  certitied  ;  having  no  certificate 
uncertificated. 

"  The  mercy  of  the  legislature  In  favour  of  ex-insol' 
vent  debt*)r8  is  never  extended  to  tincertifieii  bank, 
rupts  taken  in  exec\it\oa."  —  SmotletC :  L.  Oreavet, 
ch,  XX. 

*  iln-9e8S'-ant,  *  on-cess-aimte,  a.  [Pref. 

uft- (1),  and  Eng.  cessant.]    Not  ceasing;  in 
cessant ;  unceasing. 

"Uts  uiicessant  praying  eztempor*."— Camden  . 
ffitt.  Q.  Elizabeth. 

*  un-9es8'~ant-l^,  •  on-oess-aunte-lye, 

adv.    [Eng.  uTicessant ;  -ly.]     Without  cessa- 
tion ;  without  ceasing ;  incessantly. 

"Our  third  rule  must  be  to  redouble  our  strokes 
uncettantly."—Bp.  Ball :  St.  PauVt  Combat. 

iill-9haln',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  chain, 
v.]    To  set  free  from  a  chain,  either  in  a 
literal  or  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  let  loose. 
"  Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spetUng  charms." 
Shaketp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  v.  a 

un  -  9haiiied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
chained.] 

1.  Set  free  from  a  chain  or  chains  ;  loose ; 
at  liberty. 

2,  Not  chained,  confined,  or  restrained. 

"  Had  young  Francesca's  hand  remained 
Still  by  the  chitrch's  bonds  unchained.' 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  vill. 

*  tin-9hJU'-l8ii^e-^l>le,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  challengeable.]  Not  able  to  be  chal- 
lenged or  called  to  account  or  in  question. 
{Scott :  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  xxxii.) 

iin-fb&l'-lSnged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
challenged.]  Without  having  been  challenged  ; 
not  called  in  question ;  unquestioned. 

"  Never  to  suffer  IrregQlarltles,  even  when  harmless 
in  themselves,  to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they  acquire 
the  force  of  precedents."— JfacaKiay.'  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  1. 

iin-9han'-9^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
chancy.] 

1.  Unlucky,  dangerous.    (Scotch.) 

"  We  gang- there-out  Highland  bodies  are  an  un- 
chancy generation  when  you  speak  to  uso'  bondage." 
Scott :  Rob  Roy.  ch.  xxlii. 

2.  Inconvenient,  unseasonable,  unsuitable. 

*  &n-9liange-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  unchange- 

•able :  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unchangeable ;  unchangeableness. 

iin-9hazige'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  chajtgeable.]  Not  liable  to  or  capable  of 
change  ;  not  subject  to  change  or  variation  ; 
immutable. 


"But  this  man  because  he  continueth  ever,  bath  an 
UTichangeable  prleathood." — Bebrewi  vU.  24. 

tiin-9hanKe'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
changeable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unchangeable  ;  absence  of  all  tendency 
or  liability  to  change. 

"This  unchringeablenett  of  colour  I  am  now  to  de. 
flcritw.' — Jfewton, 

un-9han^6'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncMnge- 
ab{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unchangeable  manner  ; 
withqut  change  or  changing ;  immutably  ; 
without  liability  to  change. 

"These  are  unchangeably  what  they  are."— S«c**r.' 
Sermon*,  vol.  li.,  ser,  28, 

iin  -  9hanged',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
cha>iged.] 
1.  Not  changed  or  altered. 

"  Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain," 

Scott  :  JIarmion,  Iv.  24. 

*  2.  Unchangeable. 

"  Dismiss  thy  fear, 
And  heaven's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear." 
Dry  den.    {Todd.) 

ua-jhang'-ing,  a,    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


changing.]     Not  changing ;   not  undergoing 
change  or  alteration. 

"  Thy  face  is,  vlzor-like,  unchangina. 
Uade  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds," 

Shaketp.  :  3  Uenry  V{.,  L  i. 

iin-9lian|r'-uag-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  unchangiTig; 
-ly.]     In  an  unchanging  manner. 

"  There's  a  beauty,  (or  ever  unchanging^ ji  bright, 
Like  the  long  sunny  lajise  of  a  autnuier  a  day's  liifht" 
Moore:  LiyM  of  the  Barem. 

•iin-9h&p*-lain»  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  chaplain.]  To  dismiss  from  or  deprive 
of  a  chaplaincy.    {Fuller  :  Worthies,  \.  312.) 

•  iin-9harge'  (1),  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

charge,  v.] 
1.  To  free  from  a  charge  or  load  ;  to  unload. 


2.  To  make  no  criminal  charge  or  accusa- 
tion in  connection  with  ;  to  acquit  of  blame. 

"  Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice. 
And  call  it  accident."      jahakeap.  :  Bamiet.  Iv.  T, 

an-9harged',  a.    [Pref.   un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
charged.] 
1.  Not  charged  ;  not  loaded,  as  a  rifle. 
•  2.  Unassailed. 

"  Descend  and  open  your  uncharged  ports." 

Shaketp. :  Tiitiun  </  Alhent.  r.  &. 

i!in-9h&r'-i-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  cIiaHtable.] 

1.  Not  charitable  ;  not  harmonizing  with 
the  great  law  of  Christian  love ;  barsb,  cen- 
sorious ;  severe  in  judging. 

"  Her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkindnessea  are  all  forgiven.** 

Wordtieorth  :  Excuriion,  bk.  Tt 

2.  Not  charitable ;  not  disposed  to  alms- 
giving. 

"  Btone-heartfld  men,  uncharitable, 
Passe  carelesse  by  the  puore." 

Brovme :  Britanniat  PattoraU,  i,  4. 

Jln-9biir'-i-ta-ble-ngs8,  s.  [Eng.  unchari- 
table; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Ireing 
uncharitable ;  the  absence  of  charity,  either 
in  its  wider  sense  of  Christian  love  or  in  its 
more  restricted  one  of  almsgiving. 

"What  virtue,  beyond  this,  can  there  be  found  of 
value  sufflcient  to  cover  the  sin  of  uncharitableneu  t " 
—  Atterbury:  Ser^noni,  vol.  i.,  ser.  2. 

tin-9hir'-I-ta-bli^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncharit- 
cU>lie):  -ly.]  In  an  uncharitable  manner; 
harshly,  censoriously. 

"  Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealL' 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  t.  S. 

*  iin-9h&r'-i-t^,  •  un-ohar-1-tle.  a.  (Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  charity.]  Want  of  cliarity  ; 
un  charitableness  ;  harshness  or  severity  of 
judgment. 

"  His  religion  was  naught,  yet  his  act  was  good  ;  the 
prlesta  and  Levltes  religion  good,  their  uncharitie  111.* 
—Bp.  Ball :  Contempt  ;  Pool  of  Bethetda. 

*  iin  -  9liann',  v.t.  [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Eng. 
charm,  v.]  To  dissolve  the  spell  produced  by 
a  charm ;  to  release  from  the  effect  or  power 
of  some  fascination  or  charm  ;  to  disenchant 

"Stay,  I  am  uneharmed'' 

Beaum,  i  Flet. :  The  Captain,  Ui.  i. 

*  iin-9hann'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  wh-(1),  and  Eng. 
cha-nnin^.]  Not  charming  ;  no  longer  able  to 
charm. 

" Old,  uncharming Catherine  was  removd."* 

Dryden  :  Bind  i  Panther,  111 

"  ftn-9hftTr'-P?l|  v.t.     [Pref.  uti-  (2).  and  Eng. 

charnel.]    To  bring  from  the    chamel-hous« 
or  the  grave  ;  to  raise  ;  to  call  up. 
"  Whom  would'st  thou 
Uncharnel  t "  Byron  :  Manfred,  IL  4. 

iln~9liar'-^,  a.  [Pref.  uu-  (l),  and  Bng. 
chary.]  Not  chary,  not  frugal,  not  careful, 
heedless. 

"I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heaM  ot  stone 
And  laid  mine  houour  too  unclmry  out.' 

Shaketp.  :  Twelfth  /fight.  IIL  4. 

iin-9liaste.  *un-ohast,  a.  [Pref.  tm- (ix 
and  Eng.  chaste.]  Not  chaste,  not  continent, 
lewd,  licentious. 

"  Fair  as  the  soul  It  carries,  and  mtchatt  never." 
Beaum.  *  Flee. :  Pailfiful  Shepherdem.  L 

iin-9haste'-ljr,  *  un-ohast-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
unch<iste;  -ly.]  In  an  unchaste  manner; 
lewdly,  licentiously. 

"  A  sin  of  that  sudden  activity,  as  to  be  already 
committed  when  no  more  is  done,  but  only  look'd 
uncfiattely."—Jiilton  :  Doctrine  qf  Divorce,  IL  18. 

iin-9hast'-ened  {t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  duu-tened,]     Not  chastened. 

"  Uncliatten'd  and  unwrougbt  minds."  —  J/*Wosi; 
Church  aot<emment.  bk.  il.,  ch,  liL 
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'  fin-fhaste'-nesBf  *  un-ohaste-nes,  s. 

[Eng.  unclioste;  -ncss.]    Unchastity,  iucunti- 
nence.     ' 

■'  No  8lnliit«r  ousi.iclon  eyther  conetouBnes  or  of  tin- 
t^astunrt.  eyther oi  flatterie  or  of  cruelUe.  —Wi/clijre  ■ 
JHmothye  v. 

•fin-^his-tia'-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En;;.  ckii^tUablc]  Not  a''Ie  to  be  chastised  ; 
uuMt  or  uiidesiTving  to  b;;  chastised. 

'•  UncfKtstUeaMe  lu  Uioae  Judicial  courts."— Jtfitton  .■ 
Tetrachordon. 

ttn-fhiis-ti^ed'*  a.     [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chast  ised.  1 
1.  Not  chastised,  not  punished. 

•■  Oh  I  hftd'st  thou  left  ine  unchaftUod, 
Thy  precept  I  had  bHII  despised." 

Cowper:  Olnej/  Ilu'mit.  xxivt. 

*2.  Not  profited  by  chastisement. 

tin-ohfi.s'-ti-t^»  •  un-clias-ty-te,s.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  clmstity.]  Want  of  chastity  ; 
lewdness,  incontinence  ;  unlawful  indulgence 
of  thf  sexual  appetite. 

"  They  haue  in  confeBsloDa,  made  klnges  wives  and 
daughters,  to  make  vowes  of  unchasti/tg  uuto  them." 
—Bal«  :  Apology,  fuL  142. 

•tin-check'-a-'blo,  a.  [Pref.  un-{\\  and 
Eng.  checkable.]  Incapable  of  being  checked 
or  examined.  {North:  Life  of  Lord  Gatlford, 
ii.  285). 

fln-fhecked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
diecked.] 

1.  Not  checked,  restrained,  hindered,  or 
repressed  ;  unrestrained. 

"  But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  !■  to  rove 
Cncheck'd,  aud  of  her  rovliiK  is  no  end.** 

Aftlton  :  P.  L.,  vllL  IW. 

•  2.  Uncontradicted. 

•■  Yet  it  Uvea  there  uticheck'd,  that  Antonio  hath  a 
ship  of  rich  lading  wreck  d  ou  the  narrow  seas,"— 
ShoKetp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  L 

3.  Not  checked  or  examined. 

•tin-9heer'-fal,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

cheerful.] 
1.  Not  cheerful,  joyless,  cheerless,  dismal. 

"  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportuulty. 
At  time,  at  Tarquiu,  aud  uncheerful  night. 

iihak«*p.  ;  Hap^  of  Lucrece,  1,024. 

3,  Not  cheerful,  ready,  or  willing ;  grudging. 
"  It  must  not  be  conatratned.  uncheer/iU  obedience." 
m-IaUjtUon :  Com.  on  I  Pet.  ili. 

1&ii-9heer -fol  -nSss,  "  un  -  cheere  -  ftil- 
nesse,  s.  [Pref.  u,n-  (I),  and  Eng.  clieerful- 
ness.]  The  absence  of  cheerfulne.ss  ;  depres- 
aion  of  spirits ;  cheerlessness,  sadness. 

"Away  with  this  earthly  uncheerfutnftiie.' —  Bp. 
Bait:  Art  of  DiDins  Mediation,  ch.  xxix.  {Richardton.) 

•  tin-^heer'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cheery.]    Not  cheery,  cheerless,  dismal,  dull. 

'•  The  uncfteery  houra  which  perpetually  overtake 
Ofl,"— .S(er7ie  ■  Hermom,  vol.  i.,  »er.  2. 

ttn-ohewed'  (ew  as  6),  *  i&n-fluiwed',  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chewed.]    Notchewed, 
not  masticated. 
"  He  fills  his  faraish'd  maw,  his  month  runs  o"er 
With  unchew'd  morsels,  while  he  chums  the  gore." 
Dryden  :  Vir^a ;  .Eneid  x.  l.OM. 

*ftzi-9hild',  v.t.  [Pref.  uji-  (2),  and  Eng. 
child.] 

1.  To  bereave  of  children  ;  to  make  childless. 

"  Though  In  this  city  he 
•*  Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one." 

ShaKetp.  :  Ooriolantia,  v.  6. 

2.  To  divest  of  the  character  of  a  child  or 
children. 

"  They  do  wilfully  unchOd  themselveB,  and  change 
natunU  atfectlon  for  violent."— Bp.  Ball :  Contempl.  ; 
Of  Snmt'tn's  Marriage. 

•  ftn-^llild'-iall,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
childish.]  FroTn  its  derivation  the  word  should 
mean,  not  having  the  characteristics  of  a  child  ; 
but  in  the  only  known  example  it  appears  = 
Dot  fit  for  children.  {Webbe:  Eng.  Poetrie, 
p.  45.) 

•  tin-9llflled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chilled.]  Not  chilled  ;  not  cooled,  or  destitute 
of  or  deprived  of  warmth  or  heat. 

"  tTnbent  by  winds,  unchUVd  by  snowa" 

Byron :  Qinour. 

•  iin-olii-rot'-o-nize,   v.t     [Pref.   un-  (2); 

Gr.  xtipoToi'ta  {rhtirotonia)  =  voting,  suffrage  : 
Xeip  (cheir)  =  the  hand,  and  tci'coj  (teino)  = 
to  stretch.]  To  depose,  deprive,  or  reject  by 
a  vote. 

"  Aa  if  Josephua  upon  that  of  Samuel— they  have 
not  rejected  tnee.  but  they  have  rejected  roe  that  I 
■bould    uot  reign    over  them— b.'u]  uot  said    of    the 


people  that  tliey  unchirotonU'd  or  unvoted  Gixl  of  the 
kluiidom.  N.>w  If  they  uncMrot'inizil  -r  uuvutwil  fJud 
o(  tlio  kUiKdnii,  then  tUey  hail  ohirot-.iilz  d  or  vut«d 
ilui  to  the  kluudom."— ifarrintfto/i  .'  Oceana,  p.  2bv. 

*  jin-49tiiV-a\-roiia,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  chivalrous.]  Not  chivalrous;  not  ac- 
cording to  tho  rules  of  chivalry  ;  wanting  in 
chivalry  or  honour. 

*•  So  thankless.  cold-he.irted.  unchivalroiu,  unfor- 
giving,"—C.  Bronid:   Villetta,  ch.  xxxv. 

•iin-ChoV-er-ic.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
choleric.  \  Eveu-teinp(!ru(l.  •  {Carlyle :  Sartor 
Resarlus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.) 

un-fho^'-^n,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
chosen.] 

1.  Not  chosen  or  predestinated ;  rejected. 

"  And  that  eiiery  man  la  either  chosen  or  unchosen. 
.  .  .  And  yf  we  bee  of  the  unchoten  surte,  no  gwod 
dede  can  auall  vs."— Sir  T.  M'lre :   tVorket.  p.  27;t. 

2.  Not  chosen  or  adopted  voluntarily. 

'■  Beguile 
A  solitude,  unchoten,  unprofess'd." 

Wordsworth  :  Bxcuriton,  bk.  vll. 

"  un-9llri8f -^n  {t  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  «ji-(2), 
and  Eng.  christen.] 

1.  To  unbaptise ;  to  undo  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  of  baptism  of ;  to  annul  the  bai)tism  of. 

"  To  constrain  htm  further  were  to  unchrlatun  him, 
to  uuman  him,"— J/iHon  ,'  Oieorce,  bk.  ii.,  oh.  xxli. 

2.  To  render  unchristian  ;  to  deprive  of 
sanctity. 

"  But  this  king .  .  .  hath  as  It  were,  unhallow'd 
and  unchrUtim'd  the  very  duty  of  prayer  Itself."- 
MUtan    Sikonoklatlei.  1 1. 

iin-ohrlst'-^ned  ((  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-(l), 
and  Eng.  christened.]  Not  christened;  not 
baptised. 

"  Those  Iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 
Would  not  yield  to  unchrUtened  liand." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minttrel.  Ill  S. 

i^n-nhrlaf -jf-ajy  *  iin-ohrla-tene.  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  christian.] 

1.  Not  Christian ;  not  belonging  to  the 
Christian  religion  ;  heathen  or  inlldel. 

•*  And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchrittian  yokfi" 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  9. 

2.  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  or  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  unchristianly. 

"  He  bad.  from  his  youth  up,  been  at  war  with  the 
Noneonfoniiists,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed  them 
with  unjust  and  unchristian  uporliy.'—Macaulay  : 
BUt.  Sng.,  oh.  vllL 

anoIirl8tlan-llke,  a.  Unchristianly  ; 
like  the  conduct  of  a  person  who  is  not  a 
Christian. 
*  ftn-christ'-i-aiL  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  christian.]  To  deprive  of  Christianity; 
to  make  unchristianly. 

"  Atheism  Is  a  sin  that  doth  not  only  unehrittian 
but  uuman  a  person  that  is  guilty  of  it."— Sourfc. 


tin-ohrist'-i-gji-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  christianize.]  To  turn  away  from 
Christianity ;  to  cause  to  abandon  the 
Christian  faith  or  to  degenerate  from  the  be- 
lief and  profession  of  Christianity. 

•  iln-ohrisf-i-an-lj^,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ch'ristianly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  the  conduct  of  a  person 
who  is  not  a  Christian  ;  contrary  to  the  laws 
or  spirit  of  Christianity ;  unbecoming  a 
Christian. 

'■  A  most  uunatural  and  unchristianly  yoke."— 
Milton :  Of  DU>orc^.  bk.  11.,  ch.  xx. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  an  unchristian  manner ;  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  laws  or  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

"They  behaued  themselues  most  unchj-ittianly  Uy 
ward  their  brethren."— ffticAfuj/t  .■   Voyaget,  VL  809. 

»  iin-Ohrist'-I-an-nSsS,  ».  (Eng.  unchris- 
tian; -ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unchristian  ;  contrariety  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  absence  of  Christian  spirit  in 
the  conduct. 

"  The  unchriatianneu  of  those  denials  might  arise 
from  a  displeasure  to  see  me  i>refer  my  own  divines." 
—King  Charlet :  Eikon  Batilike. 

*  un~0hur9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
church.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  church  privileges  ;  to  expel 
from  a  church  ;  to  excommunicate. 

■'  To  unchurch  and  unchristian  them  that  are  not  of 
their  company."— ffa/e:  Di»coHr$eof  neliglnn.  tih.  1. 

2.  To  refuse  the  name  of  a  church  ;  to 
refuse  or  deprive  of  the  character,  designa- 
tion, rights,  or  standing  of  a  church. 

■*  You  nay— we  hereby  unchurch  the  reformed 
churches  nbTo&±"—Waterland :   Works,  x.,  p.  8. 


iln'-fi,  «.  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  uncut  =  a  hook,  a 
barb.] 

Hot. :  Hooks  of  any  kind ;  specif.,  ho.iked 
hairs ;  hairs  curved  back  at  tlie  point,  as  thos** 
on  the  nuts  of  Myototis  Lapimla. 

iin'-^i-a,  s.    (Lat.i 

1,  Hoinan  Antiq. :  The  twelfth  part  of  any- 
thing: as,  an  ounce,  as  being  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  aa. 

•  2.  Math. :  A  term  formerly  employed  to 
signify  the  numerical  coefficient  of  any  term 
of  the  binomial  theorem. 

*tin'-cl-al  (c  as  Bh),  a.  [Lat.  vnctaZi3  =  be- 
longing to  an  inch,  or  to  an  ounce,  from 
uncia  =  an  inch,  an  ounce ;  O.  Fr.  oncial.) 
Pertaining  to  an  ounce  or  inch.    (Blount.) 

iin~oi-^X  (O  as  sh),  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  perhaps  the  same  word  as  •  Uncial,  a.  ; 
Shipley  thinks  it  may  be  a  corrupt,  of  Lat. 
{litterce)  iniitideji  —  initial  letters.  (See  also 
extract  under  A.).] 

Palceography : 

A.  As  ad). :  A  term  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  and  applied  to  Greek  writing  of  the 
larger  type  to  distinguish  it  from  that  written 
entirely  in  smaller  chai-acters.  Uncials  differ 
from  the  older  capitals  in  being  composed  of 

rrpcDTON  K  ^in  ^r^j  V 

(nfnurov  «al  irota;.) 

GREEK    UNCIAL   WRITING. 

curved  instead  of  straight  lines,  giving  » 
rounded  appwirance  to  the  letters,  and  allow- 
ing of  their  being  written  with  greater  rapidity. 
The  oldest  Greek  uncial  M9.  in  existence  la 
probably  a  fragment  of  the  Iliad  ^V..  xviiiA 
found  in  a  tomb  near  Moufalat  (Egypt),  iind 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Uncial  Greek 
writing  began  to  decline  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  died  out  altogether  early 

(lis  temporis  bona.) 

LATIN   UNCIAL   WRITING. 

in  the  tenth  century.     Latin  uncial  writing 
(of  which  the  oldest  examples  now  in  exist- 
ence are  assigned  to  the  fourth  century)  was 
in  common  use  till  the  eighth  century,  but 
was  employed  still  later  for  special  purposes. 
"Ht  Jerome's  often  quoted  words.  '  unclaiibm.   it 
Tulgo   alunt.  litt«rU,'  in  his  preface  to   the  book  ol 
Job,  have   never  been  explained.     Of  the  character 
i«feiTed  to  aa  '  uncial '  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  de- 
rivation of  the  term  la  unknown."— frtc^.  Brit.  (eo. 
9thf.  xvliL  146.    (Note  I.) 

B.  Assubst,:  An  uncial  letter.     [A.] 

"  In  Latin  majuscule  writing  there  exist  both 
capitals  and  unciait.  each  class  distinct.  In  Greek 
Hss.  pure  capital  letter-writmg  was  never  employed 
(except  occasionally  for  ornamental  tltlafl  at  a  late 
time)."— £nryc  BrU.  (ed  »th),  xvlil.  lit. 

^  Half-uncial : 

Palfsography  :  A  style  of  writing  partaking 
of  the  character  both  of  the  cursive  and 
uncial,  and  apparently  forming  a  transition 


S 


(Quamquam 


pri-mo        libro.y 


LATIN    HALF-UNCIAL    WRITING. 


from  the  earlier  to  the  later  style.  It  ap- 
peared about  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  died 
out  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

"  We  have  a  series  of  una.,  datiag  from  the  end  of 
the  6tli  oeutury,  which  are  classed  as  examples  uf  haif- 
uncial  writing.  —Kncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th).  xvlll-  158. 

%  Used  also  substantively  : 

"  The  text  Is  In  very  exactly  formed  half-uncial*."— 
Xncyc.  Brit,  (ed  9th),  xvlli.  169. 

"  ttn-^i-a'-tim,  adv.    [Lat.]    Ounce  by  ounce. 

un'-fi-form,  a.  [Lat.  ■U7tci«  =  a  hook,  and 
/orTna=  form.)  Having  a  hooked  or  curved 
form  ;  hook-like.     [Hookeu.j 

unolform-bone,  s. 

AiuU. :  The  interior  bone  of  the  second  row 
of  carpal  bones,  it  is  sub-triangular  in  shape, 
is  reailily  distinguished  by  the  hirgf  hook-like 
process  projecting  forwards  and  slightly  out- 
wards on  its  anterior  surface  ;  it  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  annular  ligaments  and  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger.  The  unciforin- 
bone  articulates  ^vith  the  os  magnum,  the 
semi-lunar,  cuneiform,  and  fourth  and  fifth 
metacarpal  bones. 


1>6U,  b6^;  p^t,  j<J^l;  cat.  ^eU,  chorus,  9hin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^ist.    ph  =  t 
-«la2i.  -tlan  =  sh^n,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -fion -  zbun.    -cloaSi -tious.  -sioua  - shus.    -hie,  -die,  iic  =  b^l,  d^ 
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uncinate— unclean 


anclform-process,  5. 

Anatomy : 

1.  [Unciform-bone.] 

2.  An  irregular  lamina  of  boue,  projecting 
downwiird.-*  and  backwards  from  the  infeiit>r 
portion  of  each  lateral  mass  in  the  etUuioid 
bone.    Called  also  Uncinate -process. 

iin'-9i-nate,  un'-^i-nat-Sd,  a.  [Lat.  mi- 
cimttiis,  from  uncus  =a  liuuk.] 

1.  Anat.  &  Zool. :  Beset  with  bent  spines 
like  hooks.     (Owen.) 

2.  Bot. :  Hooked  at  the  end  like  an  awn. 
[Hooked,  II.] 

unclnate-process,  s.     [Unciform-pbo- 

CESS,  2.] 

*  iia-9itno'-tured,  a,  [Pref.  nn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
diK^ured.]  Depiived  of  a  cincture  ;  not  wear- 
ing a  cincture  or  girdle. 

"  SarpedoQ  saw 
Such  hftTOck  made  of  his  uncinctur'd  friend*.' 
Cawper:  Somer  ;  Iliad  ttL 

jin-9i'-ni,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pL  of  uncinu$  =  a. 
hook,  a  barb.) 

Zool. :  The  name  given  to  the  hook-shaped 
teeth  on  the  plenrte  or  lateral  tracts  of  the 
lingual  ribbon  of  the  Mollusca.  They  are 
very  numerous  in  the  plant-eating  Gastero- 
pods. 

iin-jiu'-i-^.,  s.  [Lat.  uncinus  =  a  hook,  a 
barb  ;  named  from  the  hooked  awn  which  in 
the  fruit  becomes  hardened.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cariceae,  closely  akin  to 
Carex,  and  agreeing  with  it  in  habit.  Known 
species  twenty-nine,  chiefly  from  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

*  ffia-9i'-plier,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cipher.]    To  decipher. 

•■  A  letter  in  clpbers  .  .  .  now  unciphered."~Rmh- 
leorth:  {list.  Coll..  pt.  iv.,  voL  t.  p.  49L 

fill-9ir'-ouin-9i§ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  circumcised.]    Not  circumcised;  hence,  in 

the  Bible,  not  of  tlie  Jewish  faith  or  race. 

"Who  la  thU  uncircumciasd  PblllatlDe.  that  he 
shouli)  def;  the  Anules  of  the  living  God  ?  "—1  :iamuel 

XVil.  26. 

•  tin-9ir-oiim-9r-9ion,  s.  [Pref.  «u-<i),  and 
Eng.  circuvtcision.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  absence  or  want  of  cir- 
cumcision. 

"Ood,  that  ^ves  the  law  that  a  Jew  shall  t>e  cir- 
enmciMd,  thereby  cuustltute*  tmcircumeiMion  ao  ot>- 
Uquity. " —  Ham  mond. 

2.  Script. :  The  uncircamcised  portion  of 
the  world  ;  the  mass  of  the  Gentile  nations. 

"  If  the  itncircu-mciti'in  keep  the  rlshteuosnesa  of 
the  IftWB.  sh.Ui  not  bis  uncircumcitionoid  counted  for 
circumcision}" —Romans  \i  26. 

•  iin-9ir:-ouiii-scribed.  a.  [Pref.  u  n-  (l),  and 

Eng.  circumscribed.]    Not  circumscribed  ;  not 
bounded  or  limited. 

'•  As  yet  uncircu-ntcrih'd  the  regal  power, 
And  wild  aud  vague  prerogative  remain'd.' 

Tltomton :  Liberty,  iv. 

•un-9ir'-ciim-Speot,  a.  [Pref.  wn-(l),  and 
Eny.  circiuiispeci.]  Not  circumspect,  not 
cautious  ;  incautious,  heedless. 

"Could  he  not  bewi^re,  could  he  not  bethink  him. 
was  he  ao  uncircumspectt" — Hilton  :  Apot./or  Sniec- 
tymnuuM, 

•  un-9ir'-cum-8pect-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  circumspectly.]  In  an  uncircum- 
spect  manner  ;  without  circumspection,  heed- 
less ty. 

"  When  they  had  ones  uncircunupectly  graunted 
byiii  to  execute  Juatyce."— fla(e;  £ngli»h  Votariet. 
pt  iL 

*un-9ir-cam-Bt^n'-tlal  (ti  as  sh),  a. 

(Pref.  Urt'tl),  and  Eng.  circumstantial.] 
\.  Not   circumstantial ;   not  entering  Into 

minute  detiiils. 
2.  Not  important ;  trivial,  unimportant. 

"The  like  particulars,  although  they  aeem  uru^r. 
cwnjituntia},  are  o(t  set  dowu  in  holy  scripture." — 
Brou/ne .'   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vlt  cfa.  1. 

ttn-9i'-teg,  a.  [Lat.  unc[^)  =  a  hook  ;  buH". 
■iUs.] 

PalfBont. :  A  genus  of  Spiriferidffi,  from  the 
Devonian  of  Europe.  It  is  allied  to  Retzia 
(q.v.),  l.ut  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve  is 
siij^htly  curved,  the  foramt^n  disappears  early, 
there  is  no  hinge  area,  and  the  shell  stTUctnre 
is  impunctate. 

*  fin-9it'-3^,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  city.] 


To  deprive  of  the  status  or  privileges  of  a 
city. 

"  Some  wonM    have  had  It  uncitted  because  uu- 

hishiijied  In  our  civil  wara"  — /WJer  /  vyorthis* ; 
Olvucestar,  L  398. 

iin-9iTr-il.  •uu-civ-Ul,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  civil.] 

*  1,  Not  pertaining  to  a  settled  government, 
or  settled  state  of  society  ;  not  civilized. 

"  Men  cannot  eujoy  the  rights  ot  au  uncioil  and  cItU 
■tate  together."— tfurie. 

*2.  Rough,  uncivilized.    (Of  persons.) 

"The  uncivU  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  nj-tiis." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iU.  L 

*3.  Uncivilized,  barbarous,  savage. 
"  This  uacion  for  al  their  uncivil  and  rude  maner.' 
—Brtnde :  liitintxu  Curtiui,  foL  33. 

•4.  Improper,  unusual,  extraordinary. 

"  With  midnight  matins,  ntuncivU  hours." 

Drydan  :  Hind  *  Pantfurr,  lii.  1,010. 

5.    Impolite,     discourteous,     ill-mannered. 
(Applied  to  persons,  speech,  or  conduct.) 
"It  waa  known  all  over  the  town  that  undrU  things 
had  been  said  of  the  military  profession  in  the  House 
of  Ooinmoii&."—Macauiay :  ffitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxill. 

un-9iv'-il-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
civilized.] 

L  Not  civilized ;  not  reclaimed  from  savage 
life  or  manners  ;  barbarous. 

"  Those  unclvHixad  people  caring  for  little  else  thaji 
what  la  necessary, "—flarri^i'er  .■   Voyages  (an.  16B1). 

"  2.  Coarse,  rude,  indecent. 

"  Several,  who  have  heen  polished  In  France,  m&ke 
ase  of  the  most  coarse,  undnlaed  worda  iu  our  lan- 
guage. " — Additotu 

tin-9iv'-n-l3^,  adv.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
civVly.]  In  an  uncivil  manner ;  discour- 
teously, impolitely,  rudely. 

"  I  follow'd  him  too  clote : 
And  to  aay  trath,  aomewhat  ttncivilly,  upon  a  rout." 
Drj/den  :  King  Arthur,  I  1. 

iin-clad'  (1),  a.  &  pref.  of  v.    [Unclothe.] 

iin-olad'  (2),  *  nn-klad,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  dad.]    Not  clad,  not  clothed. 

"  He  was  aahiuned  to  approche  nygh  to  it.  beyuge  in 
so  symple  a  state  and  unklad,' — Mr  T.  Elyot:  The 
Govertwur,  bk.  il. 

iln-clalmed',  a.  [Pre£  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
claimed.]  Not  claimed,  not  demanded  ;  not 
called  for. 

*'  No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain." 

Johmon:  London. 

nnolaimed-money,  s.  Money  result- 
ing from  suits  in  Chancery  or  at  Common 
Law.  The  rightful  owners,  having  eillier 
died  or  disappeared,  the  muney  remains  in 
the  care  of  the  Court.  Lists  of  names  of 
tliose  entitled  to  such  monies  are  published 
from  time  to  time  by  private  firms  wlio  devote 
themselves  to  such  business.    {English.) 

^-Clar'-i-fied«  a.  (Pref.  uvr  (1),  and  Eng. 
clarijied.}  Not  clarified  ;  not  made  clear  or 
purified. 

"  One  ounce  at  whey  unclarijtfd ;  one  ounce  of  oil  of 


un-olasp',  V.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

clasp.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  unfasten  the  clasp  of;  to  open,  as  a 
thing  fastened  with,  or  as  with  a  clasp.    (Lit. 

"  Thou  know'flt  no  leu  but  all ;  I  have  uncJatp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul.' 

Shakeip. :  Tioelfth  .Vight,  L  i. 

*  2.  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  lay  open. 

"  In  bar  bosom  I'll  unclnsp  my  heart.* 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado,  i.  I. 

•  B.   Intrans. :     To    let    go    the     hands. 
(Shalcesp. :  Perides,  ii.  S.) 

'  tin-clas3'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  classable.]  Incapable  of  being  classed  or 
classified  ;  not  admittmg  of  classification. 

t  ^-ol^tas'-io,  t  iin-class'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  classic,  classical.] 

1.  Not  classical;   not  resembling  the  com* 
positions  of  the  classical  authors. 

"  Angel  of  dnlnesB.  aent  to  scatter  round 
Her  maglcli  charua  o'er  all  ui'dassick  erouod.' 

Pope  :  JiunciJid,  ilL  158. 

2,  Not  confined  to  or  including  the  classics. 

"  An  education  totally  unclauicaL"—Knox:  Liberal 
Sducation,  j  7. 

"  iln-olass'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unclastical ; 
-ly.]  Nt)t  in  a  classical  manner;  not  iu  the 
manner  of  the  classical  authors. 


un'-ole,  s.  {Ft.  oncle,  from  Lat.  avunculumf 
accus.  of  avunculus  —  a  mother's  brother, 
proj),=  little  grandfather,  being"  a  double 
dimin.  from  avws^agrandfatlier;  Ger.onkei] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  brother  of  one's  father  or 
mother  ;  the  husband  of  one's  aunt. 

2.  Fig. :  A  pawnbroker.    (Slan^.) 

"  Undtm.  rich  as  three  golden  balls 
from  takii^  pledges  of  natums." 

//•■od:  iliit  KUmantegg. 

TT  According  to  Brewer,  Uncle  in  this  sense 
is  a  i)un  on  the  Latin  word  uncus  —  a  hook, 
which  pawnbrokers  employed  to  lift  articles 
pawned  before  spouts  were  adopted.  This, 
however,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that 
in  French  slang  ina  tante  (=  my  aunt)  has  a 
similar  meaning.  The  probable  allusion  is  to 
a  mythical  rich  relative. 

Uncle  Sam,  s.  The  jocular  or  cant  name 
of  the  United  States  government,  used  as 
John  Bull  is  witli  respect  to  England.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  jocular  extension  of  the 
letters  U.S.  (United  States), printed  or  stamped 
on  the  government  property. 

un  -  clean',  *  nn  -  cleane.  *  un  -  clene»  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  clean.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
X,  Not  clean  ;  foul,  dirty,  filthy. 

"  Whoao  will  hlfl  handes  lime, 
Tbel  muat  be  the  more  vnrletie." 

Qower :  0.  A.,  IL 

2.  Moi-ally  fonl  or  impure;  wicked,  evil; 
hence,  lewd,  unchaste. 

"  Let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  falry.ltke  too,  pinch  the  unci^oit  knight" 
Sfuiketp.  :  Merry  \Vive$  lif  Windior,  Iv.  K. 

II.  Comparaiivt  BAigion^ : 

1.  Ethnicism:  In  every  ceremonial  faith 
which  exists  or  has  existed,  distinction  exists 
between  what  is  ceremonially  clean  and  un- 
clean. Food  cooked  by  a  Sudra  or  by  an  out- 
cast is  unclean  to  the  Bi-ahmin,  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  gf  his  caste  if  he  eat  it.  He  must 
also  avoid  unclean  persons,  as  the  Pariah,  the 
Mahar,  and  other  outcasts. 

2.  J'udaism :  Both  things  on  the  one  hand, 
and  persons  or  beings  on  the  other,  might  be 
ceremonially  unclean.  Regarding  things,  there 
were  unclean  places  (Lev.  xiv.  40),  but  the 
word  unclean  was  especially  applied  tu  cer- 
tain articles  of  food,  as  the  flesh  of  animals 
whicli  had  died  of  disease,  or  been  strangled 
by  man,  or  killed  by  beasts  or  birds  ot  piey, 
certain  animals  in  all  circumstances  1  Un- 
cle ajj- animals],  and  blood.  (Lev.  v.  2,  3; 
xi.  40,  41 ;  xvii.  10-16;  Acts  xv.  29.)  Regard- 
ing persons,  one  might  be  made  nncltan  by 
touching  the  carcase  of  an  unclean  animal 
of  any  kind  (Lev.  v.  2;  xi.  26).  In  some 
cases  this  ceremonial  detilement  was  but  tem- 
porary, coutimiing  only  till  the  evening  (xi. 
25-28,  &c  ).  Washing  the  clothes  was  often  an 
essential  step  towards  the  removal  of  tlie 
impurity.  A  woman  giving  birth  to  a  man- 
child  was  unclean  for  seven  days  (lii.  2),  and 
to  a  female  child  for  lourteen  days  (xii.  5), 
the  periitd  of  uncleanness  being  luuch  shorter 
than  that  of  her  punficat.iou  (xti.  4,  5).  The 
leper  was  unclean  till  the  pne^t  pn-nounced 
tliat  his  loathsome  malady  was  at  an  end. 
(Lev.  xiii.  1-59.)    [Unclean  Spikit.] 

3.  Christianity :  Jesus  swept  away  the  doc* 
trine  that  the  eating  of  certiiiii  artirles  of 
food,  deemed  ceremunially  impure,  involved 
sin,  by  his  sweeping  dechiration  :  "Not  tliat 
wliicli  goetli  into  the  nnmth  detileth  a  man, 
but  that  wliich  cometh  out  of  the  niouLh,  this 
detileth  a  man  "  (Matt.  xv.  11  ;  cf.  also  i2-2u  ; 
Mark  vii.  18) ;  and  with  regard  to  persons, 
St  Peter,  after  tlie  vision  of  the  siieet  let 
down,  would  no  longer  call  any  man  common 
or  unclean  (Acts  x.  28). 

unclean-animals,  s.  pi. 

Jewish  Aniijj. :  Certain  animals  which  were 
regarded  as  cereiuoniaUy  unclean,  and  not 
therefore  to  be  eaten.  Most  animalis  that 
"  chew  the  cud  "*  might  be  eaten,  with  the  ck- 
ception  of  the  camel,  the  coney  [Hvkax],  the 
hare,  and  the  swiue,  only  the  tirst  of  which 
is  a  true  ruminant.  A  nuuibtr  of  birds— 
the  "eagle,"  tlie  "t>ssifrage,"  the  "vnltnre," 
the  **  kite,"  &c. — were  to  he  deemed  unclean 
and  abominnble.  Much  dithculty  arista 
in  identifying  some  of  the  birds  refeneii 
to;  but  one  broad  fact  is  undoubted— ti.iii. 
the  Raptores  were  deemed  ceremouially  im- 
pure, whilt*  most  of  tlie  grain-fe'-ding  birua 
were  allowed  as  articles  of  food.  Unclean  lishea 
were  those  which  had  not  tins  or  scalt-s. 
With  tlie  exception  of  what  would  now  be 


fite.  lat.  fiire,  ^mldst,  what,  taU,  fother ,  wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  po^ 
•p,  woro,  W9H  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cah,  ciiro,  ijnite,  our,  rule,  f6U;  try,  Syrian.    «o.«o  =  e;ey  =  a;qa  =  lew. 


unoleanable— uncollected 
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etlled  the  Leaping  Orthoptera— locusts,  graas- 
hoppera,  &c.— most  iiistcts  were  unclean,  as 
were  must  rretipiiig  things,  from  vertebrate 
reptiles  to  molluscous  snails.  Not  merely 
were  the  unclean  animals  to  be  rejecte'l  as 
articles  of  fooii,  tlieir  carcases  were  to  be 
avoided,  as  the  individual  touching  them 
would  be  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  1-47).  Apart  from 
the  ceremonial  law,  the  flesh  of  the  prohibited 
animals  was  generally  leas  wholesome  than 
tlmt  of  those  allowed. 

nnolean-splrit,  s. 

New  res(. :  A  demon,  a  wicked  spirit,  seiz- 
ing nn  and  acting  througli  men  (Matt.  x.  1; 
Mark  i.  27,  iii.  30;  v.  13,  vi.  7;  Luke  iv.  36; 
Acts  V.  16.  viii.  7  ;  Rev.  xvi.  13).  [Possession, 
II.  3,  Possession-theory.] 

•iin-olean'-a-We»  a.    [Pref.  «n-  (1);  Eng. 

chan,  v. ;  -able.  ]   Not  capable  of  being  cleaned. 

fin-clean' -U-ness,  "  un-clean-li-ne».  s. 

lEng.  uiicleanly:  -Jiess.]  Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  Vteing  uncleanly  ;  want  of  cleanliness;  tll- 
thiness. 

"This  profane  liberty  imd  uncUanlineu  tbe  arch- 
bUhop  resolved  to  reform."— C/ar^ndon, 

fin-clean'- 1^»  *  un-clen-ly,  a.    [Pref.  un- 
(l),  and  Eng.  cleanly,  a.] 

L  Not  cleanly ;  fllthy,  foul,  dirty,  unclean. 
"The  unclear^n  savours  of  a  BliiuRhter-hoaaB." 
ShaAap.  ■'  King  John,  Iv.  3. 

2.  Not  cleanly  in  a  moral  sense ;  indecent, 

onchaste,  lewd. 

"  Exhibiting  unto  them  Bhewes  to  gaze  upon  and  un- 
c/<m?i/  playera,"— rdai;  Jc(es  xii. 

fin- clean'- ness.  •vn-clen-nos,  *un- 
Olen-neasOt  s.    [Eng.  unclean;  -ness.] 
L  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unclean  ; 
foulness,  fllthiness. 

"  In  St.  Giles's  I  underatood  that  mtrnt  of  the  rileat 
and  most  miserable  boiwea  of  uncleanneu  were." — 
eraunt:  BilU  qf  Mortality. 

2.  Moral  impurity;  defilement  by  sin; 
lewdness,  obscenity. 

"God  hath  not  called  us  onto  uncleanneu,  but  unto 
hoUneaa.*— I  Theaalimiani  Iv.  T. 

n.  Ctmpar.  Relig. :  Want  of  ritual  or  cere- 
monial purity ;  ceremonial  deflleraent  or  pol- 
lution.   [Unclean,  II.] 

•fin-clear',  *un-clere,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  clear,  &.] 

1.  Not  bright  or  clear;  dark,  obscure. 

2.  Not  free  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  un- 
certainty. 

■*  In  unclear  and  doubtfnl  things  be  not  pertina- 
cious."—Lei^ftf  on  ;  On  1  Peter  Hi. 

fin -Cleared',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

ckaTed.] 

1.  Not  cleared,  as  land  overgrown  with 
weeds. 

"  Which  Is  more  than  can  be  eald  of  any  other  un- 
cleared country."— (?oi>A:  ■  Fine  I'oyage,  bk.  i.,  cb.  v. 

2.  Not  cleared ;  not  vindicated  In  character ; 
not  freed  from  imputations  or  charges  hang- 
ing over  one. 

*  fin- Clear -ness,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
clmnv^.]  Obscurity,  want  of  clearness,  an- 
tiquity. 

'■  This  unclear^ett  of  view  rests  upon  an  error."— 
IT.  liobtruon  Smith:  Old  TesC  in  JewUh  Church 
P.14&. 

'ftn-clenph',  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  clench.]  To  open  or  force  open,  as  the 
clenched  hand. 

"  The  hero  so  bis  enterprlie  recalls ; 
HIb  ftst  undenchet,  and  the  weapon  falls." 

OttTtA;  Oitperitary,  v. 

fin-cler'-ilc-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
derical.]  Not  clerical ;  not  befitting  or  be- 
coming the  clergy. 

"  Many  cler?yujen  are  seeu  to  tike  delight  In 
un'lerical  occupations."— Jirjoz .*  Winter  Evenings. 
even.  13. 

*fin-clerk'-like  (er  as  ar),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1);  Eng.  c^erAr,  and  -like,]  Unbefitting  a  clerk, 
clergyman,  nr  educated  man  ;  unclerical. 

"  Blnius  and  Barouioa  pretend  the  t«xt  to  be  cor- 
rupted,  ami  fro  to  mend  it  by  such  an  emendiition  us 
la  a  plain  coiitradictiou  to  the  sense,  Hiid  ttiat  eo  un- 
clerklike,  vl^.,  by  putting  in  two  words,  and  leaving 
out  one."— flp.  Taylor :  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  5  6. 

t  fin'-cle-ship,  s.  [Eng.  uJicte;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  an  uncle  ;  the  relation  of 
an  uncle. 

**  Uncleihip  there  In  family  circles  follows  the  coa- 
torn  of  Brittany."— il'A^TUPum,  Feb.  16,  1884.  p.  218. 


•  fin-olew'  (ew  as  6),  v.t,  [Pref.  uv  (2),  and 
Eng.  clew.]  To  unwind,  to  unravel;  hence, 
to  leave  bare,  to  ruin. 

'*  If  I  should  pay  you  for 't  n«  'tla  extolled, 
It  would  unclev  lut?  (|ulte." 

ShaJtetp.  :  Tlmon  of  Athent,  L  1. 

"fin-oUn^h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
clindi.]    To  unclench  (q.v.). 

•  un-cUng'.  V.I.  (Pref.  nn-  (2),  and  Eng.  cling.] 
To  cease  from  clinging,  adhering,  entwining, 
eml'racing,  or  tbe  like. 

•'Which  perhaps  will  never  uncling,  wlthi»ut  the 
Btrwug  ahateralve  of  some  heroic  magiatrala"— ifil- 
tCH.'  Tetracliordotu 

fin-clipped',  'un-cllped,  a,    (Pref.  un- 

(1).  and  Kn-'.  cUjt]^i.]    Niit  clipped  ;  not  cut ; 
not  diminished  by  clipping. 

•'CJll[>ed  and  uncHped  money  will  always  buy  an 
equal  quantity  of  anything  elie."— £oc*« :  Conxiaera- 
tiont  on  Money. 

fin-cldak'»  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cloak,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  deprive  of  a  cloak. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  take  off  one's  cloak, 

•  un-oloath,  v.t.    [Unclothe.] 

un-olog',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dog.] 
To  remove  a  clog  from  ;  to  free  from  a  clog  or 
that  which  clogs,  encumbers,  or  obstructs ; 
to  disencumber,  to  free. 

"  It  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  Ilea  heavy  to 't" 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanui.  Ir.  1 

•  tin-«l61fl'-ter,  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cloister.)  To  remove  or  release  from  a  cloister 
or  from  confinement;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"  Why  did  not  I.  uncloister'd  from  the  womb. 
Take  my  next  lodxlng  In  a  tomb?"  Norrit. 

fin-ClofO',  V.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
close,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  open. 

"  Hla  caatlous  dame,  in  bower  aIon«, 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclote." 

Scott :  Marmion^  UL  1 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  reveal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  open. 

"  with  quicker  spread  each  heart  uncJotet," 

I/oore :  Light  of  the  Harem. 

•  fin-ClOBe',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  chodty  a.] 
Unreserved,  babbling,  chattering. 

"  Knowen  designs  are  dangerous  to  act. 
And  the  uncloae  chief  did   never  noble  fact" 

Syloetter :  The  Captainet,  1,075. 

fin-OlO^ed',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  closed.] 

1,  Not  closed  or  shut ;  open. 

"  Fall'n  Haasan  Ues,  bis  uncio$ed  eye 
Vet  lowering  on  his  enemy." 

Byron :  Th*  Qiaour. 

2.  Not  shut  in  or  separated,  by  enclosures  ; 
unenclosed. 

"  A  great  vyltageon  theseesydemcioied.'*— fl»m«T*.' 
Froiuart  ;  CronycU,  vol,  I.,  ch.  ccccxxi. 

•  3.  Not  finished,  not  concluded. 

fin-clothe',  •  un-cloath,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eiig.  clothe.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  remove  the  clothes  from  ;  to 
divest  of  clothes  ;  to  make  naked ;  to  strip 
of  the  clothes. 

"Thauue  knyghtls  of  the  Juatlse  .  .  .  unchthiden 
blmand  dlden  about  himaieed  mantel"— H'jicf^e. ' 
MaUheW  xxvil. 

•  2.  Fig. :  To  divest,  to  free. 

"To  unclaath  theuiselves  of  the  coveni  of  reason,  or 
modesty."— fi^.  Taylor  :  Sermoju.  voL  1.,  aer.  2& 

fin  -  clothed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  0).  and  Eng. 
clothed.  J 

1.  Not  clothed ;  not  having  clothes  on. 

"The  women  labour  In  the  flelda.  and  are  quite  un- 
etothed."— Darwin :  Detccnt  of  Man  (ed.  2nd),  ch.  xlx. 

2.  Stripped  of  clothing. 

"  Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on  ; 
Thus  ill  tlie  &ght  is  he  ever  known." 

Byron  :  Sitgc  of  Corinth,  rxvl, 

*un-Clo&d',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cloud.]  To  clear  away  the  clouds  from;  to 
free  from  obscurity,  gloom,  dulness,  sadness, 
or  the  like. 

"  Whose  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Uncloud  the  suu."      Beatitn.  i  Flet.  :  PhUatter.  Iv. 

un-clo^d'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
clouded.]  Not  clouded;  n<»t  obscured  by 
clouds  ;  free  from  gloom  ;  clear,  bright. 

■■  Th"  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan." 

Moore:  Paradite  i  the  Peri. 

fin-clo^d'-ed-ness^  3-     [Eng.  unclouded; 
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1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unclouded 
in  a  material  sense  ;  brightne.ss,  cieamess. 

"The  greatut  undoudedntse  of   the   tf-'—Boyls : 
tVorkt.  i.  3iH. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unclouded  In  a  mental 

or  mornl  sense. 

•  fin-ol6Ud'-i^,  rt.  [Pref.  un-(\),  and  Eng. 
cloudy.]  Not  cloudy  ;  free  from  clouds  ;  un- 
do uded. 

"  And  twlukllns  orbi  bestrow  th'  uncioudy  sklea." 
Oay  :  Rurcd  Sport;  L 

•  fin-clov'-en,  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
cloven.]     Not  cloven,  not  cleft. 

"  My  ekuirs  undnven  yet.  let  mo  but  kill." 

Hfuum.  A  Flet.  :  Thf  Ch/incfi,  it  L 

•  fin-club' -ba-ble,  •  finnslub-a-blo,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (l),*aiid  Kiig.  cluhbahli,]    Not  club- 
bable, not  sociable. 

"  Sir  John  was  a  most  undubable  msm,"— John- 
ton,  Ui  Mad.  VArblay:  Diary,  L  41. 

•  fin-clue',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  clm,\ 
To  unravel,  to  unwind. 

••  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  tnitli  undue.' 
Byron  :  On  the  Drath  of  Mr.  Fox. 

•  fin-clut^h',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
clutch,  v.]  To  force  open,  as  something 
clutched  or  clenched  tightly. 

"  The  terror*  of  the  Lord  conld  not  melt  his  boweli, 
unclutch  his  griping  hand. "— flecuy  of  Piety. 

fin'-CO,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A  contract,  of  un^vih 
(q.v.).    (Scotch.)] 

A»  As  oflj. :  Strange,  immense,  great,  much, 
uncommon. 

"They  bad  carried  him  in  bis  easy  chair  up  to  the 

freen  before  the  anid  caetio.  to  be  ont  of  the  way  of 
his  unco  spectacle."— .Scott  ,■  Guy  Mannerinff.ch.  xlll. 

B.  As  adv. :  Very,  remarkably  :  as,  u?icoglad. 
C  As  substantive : 

1.  Something  new,  strange,  extraordinary, 
or  prodigious. 

"  Each  telle  the  unco  that  he  sees  or  hears." 

Bums :  Cotter't  :iaturUay  A'tght, 

2.  A  strange  peisnn  ;  a  stranger. 

•  fin-c6a9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coach.]  To  detach  or  loose  from  a  coach  or 
other  vehicle. 

"  Theae  (here  arrlVd)  the  mules  uneoaaht." 

Chapman  :  Bomer ;  Udyuey  tL 

•  fin-c6-&Ct'-ed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
coacted.]  Not  driven  together ;  compelled, 
strained,  or  forced, 

"All  homogeneall,  simple,  single,  pure,  prevlona, 
unknotted.  uncoactedS'—Morm:  So  tig  of  the  Soul.  (To 
the  Header.) 

fin-cock',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cock,  v.] 

1.  To  let  down  the  cock  of,  as  of  a  fowling- 
piece. 

2.  To  open  or  spread  out  from  a  cock  or 
heap,  as  hay. 

fin-<sdf' -fined,  o.  [Pref.  uTt-  (l),  and  Eng. 
coffined.]  Not  provided  with  a  coffin  ;  not 
laid  in  a  coffin. 

"  Seemed  all  on  Are  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin'e  chiefs  uncoined  lie.' 

Scott ;  Lay  of  the  Ln$t  MiTwrel,  vi.  24. 

•  fin-o6^-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  UTt-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cogitable.]  Nut  capable  of  being  cogi- 
tated or  thought  of. 

"By  meanea  vnco'jitable  to  man.* — Sir  T.  Mart: 
Workes,  p.  338. 

•  fin-coif.  t'.(.  [Pref.  u)v-  (2),  and  Eng.  co\f.\ 
To  take  or  pull  the  coif  or  cap  olT. 

"Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scoldins,  and  ]ust 
ready  to  uncoif  one  another.'- -irftufi/iof  *  Pof>e. 

fin-O^fed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  coifed.] 
Not  wearing  a  coif ;  divested  of  a  cuil. 

"  Uncoif'd  counsel,  learned  In  the  world  I" 

roung  :  .Viuht  Thoughts,  vlll. 

fin-coil',  *  un-coyl,  v.t.  or  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
aud  Eng.  coil.]  To  an  wind  that  which  is 
coiled,  as  a  rope  or  chain, 

"The  si)lral  air-vessels  (like  threads  of  cobweb)  ft 
lltUe  uncoyled,'—Derham  .  Phytico- Theology,  bk.  x. 

fin -coined',  o.     [Pref.    uiv-   (l),  and    Eng. 
coineil.] 
1.  Lit.  :  Not  coined. 

"It  is  impossible  that  the  value  of  coln'd  silver 
should  be  less  tluin  tlie  value  or  price  of  unooin'd."— 
Locke:  Further  Con»ider,Uions  on  Mimey. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Not  having  tlie  current  stamp 
on  it ;  or,  not  counterfeit,  genuine. 

"  Dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined 
constancy.'— 5ftaA(«p. .-  Henry  F.,  v.  a. 

fin-col-leof-ed,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

colla'tcd.] 


hoiX,  b6^;  po^t,  J6x^l;  cat.  9011,  chorua.  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.    -ing. 
-oian, -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion, -sion^shun; -fion, -^lon^zbun.   -«iou«, -tlous, -Bloua  =  ahua.    -ble, -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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uncollectedness— uncompensated 


1.  Not  collected  together;  not  broughk  to 
one  place. 

■*  Light  uneolUcted,  through  the  Cbaoa  urg'd 
It£  iiifwit  way."  Thornton  :  Autumn. 

2.  Nut  collected,  not  received  :  as,  uncol- 
Ucted  taxes. 

3.  Not  having  one'a  thoughts  collected  ; 
■not  recovered  from  confusion  or  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Lest  those  often  Idle  flt^ 
Might  clean  exi>el  her  uncollected  wits." 

Brotone  :  Britatinias  Pa.ft'?rali,  L  L 

*  iin-cdl'leot'-ed-ness,  s.  [Fret,  un-  (1), 
ami  Eng.  collectaliuss.]  The  state  of  being 
uncollected  or  confused. 

*  tin-cdl-lect-i-We,  a.  [Pref.  'm-  (l),  and 
Eng.  collectible.]  Unable  to  be  collected  ;  that 
cannot  be  collected. 

iin-odl  -ored,     o.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

colored.] 

1,  Not  colored,  as  a  painting;  simply 
drawn,  without  color  being  superadded ; 
not  stained  or  dyed. 

"Through  pure  uneotoured  glaaa,  you  receive  the 
clear  Ugbt."—Leighton  :  Comment,  on  l  Peter  L  22. 

2.  Not  colored,  as  a  narrative;  told  with 
the  simplicity  of  truth  and  with  no  effort  to 
iieighteu  the  effect  by  exaggeration ;  unvar- 
nistied. 

*  3.  Unclouded,  clear. 

"  To  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thiraty  earth  with  falling  Htiowera." 
Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  189. 

*  iin-OOlf ,  v.t.  [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  colt.] 
To  deprive  of  a  horse.    (Special  coinage.) 

"Tbou  Heat,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art  un- 
»»ited."—Shaketp.  :  1  Benrj/  IV.,  11.  a. 

^-combed'  (6  silent),  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and 
Eng.  combed.]    Not  combed  ;  unkempt. 

"  Whose  lockes  vncombed  cruell  Adders  be." 

Spenter  :   Virgil ;  Onat. 

*  ^-Qom-bine',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  combine.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  sever  or  destroy  the  com- 
bination, union,  or  Jum-tion  ;  to  separate  ;  to 
disconnect ;  to  break  up. 

"When  out-breaking  vengeance  uncambtnet 
The  Ill-jointed  plots."      Daniel :  Citdl  Wart.  bk.  iU. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  separated,  dis- 
united, or  disconnected. 

"The  rude  conjuncture  of  unc<ymbtning  cables  In 
the  violence  of  a  northern  tempest."— *p.  Taylor  : 
Sermora,  voL  11.,  ser.  2. 

fin-cdme-^t-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)  ;  Eng. 
come;  at;  -able.]  That  cannot  be  come  at; 
not  obtainable.    (Colloq.) 

"  He  has  a  perfect  art  In  being  nnlnteUlglble  In  dis- 
course, and  uncomeatable  hi  buHlneas."— r./f/er,  12, 

lin-come'-ll-ness,   *  un-oom-ll-ness,  5. 

[Eng.  uncomely;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncomely  ; 
absence  of  comeliness  ;  want  of  beauty. 

"  She  will  much  better  become  the  seat  in  the  native 
and  imaffected  uncomelineu  of  her  person." — Steele: 
Spectator,  No,  62, 

*2.  Indecency. 

"  Be  praised  women's  modesty,  and  gave  orderly 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomelinett  —Shakem,  : 
Merry  Wioe$.  IL  L 

3.  Something  unseemly,  unbecoming,  or  in- 
decent, 

•■  Christians  Indeed  are  not  so  watchful  and  accurate 
in  all  tbeir  ways  as  becomes  them  ;  but  stain  their 
holy  profession  either  with  pride  or  coveteousness,  or 
contentions,  or  some  other  such  like  uncomeliness.'^ 
Leighton  :  Com.  on  1  Peter  U.  UL 

tin -c6me-l^,  *  un-com-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  comely.] 

1.  Not  comely ;  wanting  in  grace,  beauty, 
or  elegance. 

"  A  man  could  wish  to  have  nothing  disagreeable  or 
uncomely    in   hla    approaches."— flu*^e«.'    Spectator, 

2.  Unseemly,  unbecoming,  unsuitable,  in- 
decent 

"  With  an  uncomely  silence  fails  my  tongue.' 

Ben  Jonton  :  Borace,  bk.  iv, 

iin~cdm'-fdr~ta^ble,  a.  [Pret  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  com/o)-table.] 

1.  Not  comfortable  ;  affording  no  comfort; 
glonniy,  dismal. 

"  We  bad  the  uncom/ortahle  prospect  of  ending  our 
days  on  some  desolate  coast."- .Jruon :  Voyages,  bit.  i., 
ch.  z. 

2.  Causing  bodily  discomfort  or  uneasiness: 
as,  an  uncomJortabU  seat  or  position. 

3.  Receiving  or  experiencing  no  comfort ; 
disagreeably  situated  ;  ill  at  ease  :  as,  He  felt 
very  uncoTufortaUe  there. 


un-oom'-for-ta-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
cotn/ortabU;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uncomfortuble,  luisemble,  or  disagree- 
able; uneasiness,  discruufort. 

"  The  uncom/ortabteneit  uf  unbelief,  and  the  terrors 
of  conscience  after  a  wicked  life,  will  drive  moat  of 
them  to  a  worse.' —S^cAer;  Sermons,  vol.  Ul.,  ser.  34. 

iin-cdm'-fdr-ta-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncoTuJiyrl- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  uncomfortable  manner  or 
degree  ;  so  as  to  cause  discomfort. 

"  Upon  the  floor  uncomfortably  lying." 

ftrayton :  Legend  of  Matilda. 

iin-oom'-fort-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
comSorted.]  Not  comforted,  consoled  or  tran- 
quillized ;  disconsolate. 

"Awake  your  love  to  my  uncom/orted  mother." 
Beaiim.  A  Flet. :  Law^of  Candy,  IIL 

iln-com-mand'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  commanded.]  Not  commanded,  ordered, 
enjoined,  or  required  by  precept,  order,  or 
law. 

"They  were  uncommanded  Instancea  of  virtue." 

Atterbury :  Sermomi,  vol.  1.,  ser.  10. 

un-oom-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  comjtiejtdable'.]  Not  to  be  commended ; 
not  worthy  of  commendation  ;  illaudable. 

"  The  uncommendabl^  Hceutiousness  of  pi-actlcew"— 
Feltham :  On  Ecclet.  IL  11. 

fin-com-mend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  commanded.]  Not  commended,  praised, 
or  approved. 

"  Thou  must  have  uncomtTiended  dyd." 

Waller :  A  Song. 

"  un-odm-mSn'-sn-rate,  a.    (Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  covimeiui urate.]  Not  comiuensurate 
with  something  else  ;  not  of  the  same  measure 
or  dimensions  ;  not  adequate,  not  equal. 

"  I  observed  before  that  our  senses  are  short,  im- 
perfect,  and  uncommenaurate  to  the  vastoeas  and  pro- 
fundity of  thingB,  and  therefore  canuot  receive  the 
Just  Images  of  thBOL" —QlanviU  :  Euay  1. 

iin-oom-mer'-oial  (ci  as  sh),  o.  [Pref.  uii- 
(1),  and  Ejig.  commercial.] 

1.  Not  commercial ;  not  carrying  on  com- 
merce ;  not  travelling  to  solicit  orders  for 
goods  :  as,  an  uncommercial  traveller, 

•2.  Not  according  to  or  consistent  with  the 
principles  or  rules  of  commerce. 

"  You  did  not  think  it  uncommercial  to  tax  the 
whole  mass  of  your  manufactures,  and.  let  me  add, 
your  agriculture  too."— Burie ;  American  Taxation. 

un-odm-mXss'-ldned  (S8  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  commissioned.]  Not  com- 
missioned ;  not  possessed  of  a  commission  ; 
not  entrusted  with  a  commission  ;  unau- 
thorized. 

"  We  should  never  hastily  run  after  uncommUsioned 
gQidea."- Sec*er.-  Sermoiu,  vol.  i.,  ser,  I. 

un-oom-mit'-ted,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  committed.] 

1.  Not  committed  ;  not  done. 

"  Havoc  loathes  bo  much  the  waste  of  tlme^ 
Bhe  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime." 

Byron:  Corsair,  IL  IL 

2.  Not  referred  to  a  committee. 

3.  Not  bound  or  pledged  by  anything  said 
or  done  :  as.  He  is  uncommitted  to  auy  course 
of  action. 

*  im-com-mixed'  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  commixed  ]  Not  commixed  or  mingled  ; 
unmixed.    {Chapman:  Iliad  x.  369.) 

tin-cSm'-mdn,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  common.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  common,  not  usual ;  rare, 
unusual,  infrequent ;  hence,  out  of  the  com- 
mon ;  remarkable,  extraordinary,  strange. 

"  Betweue  us  is  no  unlikenesa,  or  any  thing  uncom- 
mon aa  touching  our  higher  and  our  divine  nature." 

Udal:  John  liv. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Uncommonly,  exceedingly, 
very:  as,  uncommon  cheap.    (Vulgar.) 

un-oom'-mdll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncommon ;  'ly.] 

1.  Nut  commonly  ;  rarely,  infrequently ; 
not  usually. 

2.  To  or  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

"They  were  reported  to  be  gentlemen  sent  abroad 
to  make  observations  and  discoveries,  and  were  un- 
comtnonly  qualified  for  that  purpose.'— Coot.-  Pint 
foyage.  bk.  i,  ch.  11, 

un  -  com'- mdn- ness,  s.  [Eng.  u-ncomnon; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncom- 
mon ;  rareness  of  occurrence  ;  infrequency. 

"The  uncofninonness ot  such  con ver8atiun."—5ecier; 
Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  9. 

*  tin-com-mu -ni-ca-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  communicable.] 


1.  Not  communicable  ;  incapable  of  being 
communicated,  transfened,  or  imparted. 

"The  peculiar  uncommunicabte  rlghU  oi  KuglaDd."' 
—Burke  :  Speech  at  Brittol.  «ai(ii*u«. 

2.  Not  communicative  ;  reserved,  taciturn. 

tinHjom-mu'-ni-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i) 
and  Eng.  communicated.] 

1.  Not  communicated ;  not  disclosed  or 
made  known  to  others. 

2.  Not  imparted,  bestowed,  or  shared. 

"  Supreme  power,  whetlier  communiciited  or  uneon*- 
municated,  is  supreme  power."— If aterfarui  ■  Warlu. 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  6.  ^ 

•  un-com-mu'-ni-cat-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  comviunitating.]  Not  communi- 
cating ;  uncommunicative. 

"There  are  exterminating  angels  that  fly  wrapt  u» 
In  the  curtains  of  imumteriiility  and  an  uncommuni- 
catxng  nature."— flp,  Taylor :  Sermons,  vol  UL.  ser.  8L 

"iin-com-mu'-ni-cat-ive,  a.   [Pref.  u»- 

(l),  and  Eng.  communicative.] 

1.  Not  communicative  ;  reserved,  taciturn. 

"It  la  a  striking  characteristic  of  deep  sorruw  that 
It  Is  of  a  tacit  and  uncornvnunicative  nature."— Coaan  : 
On  the  Passiont,  pt.  1,,  cb.  il. 

2.  Notliheral;  parsimonious,  stingy.  (Prob, 
with  reference  to  tlie  meaning  of  communi- 
cate (=give)  in  the  New  TesUinent)  (Cf. 
Heb.  xiii.  IG.) 

"A  little  too  uncommunicative  for  their  great  cll^ 
cumstauces."— fltcAardJon;  Clarissa,  U.  90. 

•  iin-cdm-mu'-ni-ca-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
uncvmmmiicative ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  uncommunicative ;  reserve,  taci- 
turnity. 

"  I  might  Justify  my  eecresy  and  uncommunicative- 
«"•■  —Richardson :  Clarissa,  Iv.  29. 

•  tin-cdm-pSct,  a.  [Pref.  wn- (1),  and  Eng. 
compact,  a.]  Not  compact;  not  of  close  tex- 
ture ;  incompact. 

"  Such  a  furrowed,  uncompact  i\atac9,'— Addison  • 
On  Italy  ;    Vesueius. 

•  iin-oom-p^ot'-ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  compacted.]  Not  compacted;  not  firm 
or  settled. 

"Seems  to  onfold  an  uncompacted  mind."— /V(- 
tham  :  Resolves,  pt,  ii,  res.  23. 

*ii]x-ooin'-pa-nied,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  companies.]  Not  attended  by  a  com- 
panion ;  unaccompanied. 

^         .  "  That  brave  tTlyases  tbeno* 

Depart,  uTu:o7npanied  by  God  or  man." 

Cowper :  Homer ;  Odyssey  v. 

•  un-com-pSji'-ion-a-ble  (1  as  y),  o.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  companioTiable.]  Not  com- 
panionable ;  not  sociable. 

"A  Mrs,  K-.  who  is  very  uncompanionable  Indeed," 
—Mad.  D  Arblay  :  Diary,  i.  415, 

*ibi-cdm-pan'-idned  (1  as  y),  o.     [Pret 

un-  (I),  and  Eng.  companioned7]  Having  no 
fellow;  unique,  peerless. 

"  She  is  the  mirror  of  her  beauteous  ser. 
Unparalleled  and  uncompanioned.' 

Machin :  Dumb  Knight,  L 

"iin-odm'-p^SSedp  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  compassuL]    Unlimited,  unbounded, 

"  Can  clouds  encompaase  Thy  uncompass'd  greatneu  ?' 
Davies  :  Muse*  Sacrifit:e.  p.  U. 

*un-odm-p&ss'-ldn-ate  (ss  as  sh),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  'cx>mpassionate.]  Not 
compassionate ;  delicient  in  pity  or  compas- 
sion. 

"  In  uneompassionate  anjer  do  not  so." 

Milton  :  Sainton  Agonistes,  818, 

•  un-odm-p&ss'-ioned  (ss  as  sh).  a.   [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  comixissioned.]  Not  com- 
passionated ;  unpitied  ;  unsympathised  witk. 

•  un-odm-p&t'-i-blj^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  compatibly.]  Not  in  a  compatible 
manner;  incompatibly. 

iin-c6m-p6r-la-We.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng,  compellable.]  Not  compellable;  that 
cannot  be  bound,  driven,  or  compelled ;  not 
admitting  of  compulsion. 

"  For  it  conquers  the  uncompellable  mind  and  dia- 
interest*  man  of  himselt."— feltham :  Ou  Luke  xiv.  20. 

iin-com-pelled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
compelled.]  Not  compelled  ;  free  from  or  with- 
out compulsion  ;  not  done  under  compulsion. 

"  Where  love  gives  law,  beauty  the  sceptre  sways, 
And,  uncompelled.  the  hapry  world  ol>eya" 

»  alter :  Triple  Combat. 

un-cSm'-pen-sat-ed,  a.  [pref.  nn-  (i),  and 
Eng.  compensated.]    Not  compensated. 

"  To  Join  together  the  restraints  of  an  universal,  In. 
temal,  and  external  taxation  is  an  uunaturxl  union 
of  perfect,  uncompensated  eX&very."  —  Burke :  On 
Am,erican  Taxation. 


Ste,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wpli;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  \>nlto,  cur,  rule,  rtU ;  try,  Sj^rian.   <e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  Uw. 
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ttll-«dm-pet'-i-tive,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eog.  cinn}ie(itiie.]  Not  competitive  ;  not 
competing  with  others. 

"The  coiunierclR.  iqunre  .  .  -  coiislBted  of  uHoomjic- 
tUive  ^liopa,  Buch  iia  were  iieeiUul.  of  tlie  iintlve  wares." 
—/iuaki't.  m  St.  Jamett  Oazctle,  Fab.  9.  ISSS. 

iin-odm-plain'~ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  comphtining.]  Not  complaining;  not 
muriimriug. 

"  The  weak,  haulesB,  uncompUtintng  wretob  " 

Thonuon:  Spring,  S92. 

iin-COm-plaln'-ing-li^p  (uiv.  [Eng.  uncom- 
plaining ;  -ly.]  In  ;in  uncomplaining  manner; 
without  complaint  or  munnuiing. 

•ftn-c6m-plain'-ihg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  •urM»ni- 
plaininfj:  -ness.]  iTie  qutility  or  state  of 
Deing  uncouiplaining. 

•  un-com-plai^'-ant,  a.     [Pref.  un-  a),  and 

Eng.    coiniiiaisant.]      Not    complaisant;    not 
civil ;  not  courteous. 

"  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these  fjilse  fair  ones  witliout 
saying  BOiuetbiug  uTKomplaisaiU." — Addison:  Speo- 
tator.  No.  *!. 

•  i^n-fiom-plai^'-ant-lj^.  adv.    [Eng.  «n- 

com(>laLsant.  ;     -ly.]  '    In     an     uncomplaisant 
manner;  unrivilly,  discourteously. 

"Aa  our  male  law  givers  li/ive  aumewhat  uncom- 
plaUantly  expresaed  IW'—Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk. 
W-.  clu  14. 

•  ftn-c6m-plete',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
C(nnplete,  a.]    Not  complete  ;  incomplete. 

"  The  uncomplete  and  unfinished  parts  of  the  same 
action  and  fable.'— /"opa .'   i'iea  of  the  Epic  Poem,  S  i. 

iln-odm-plet'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  completed.]  Not  completed  ;  not  finished ; 
unttnisht'd. 

"  The  work  that  wm  left  uncompleted." 

Longfelloro :  Miles  Standish,  Ix. 

•  iin-com-pli'-antt  a.  [Pref.  u?i-  (i),  and 
Eng.  compliant.]  Not  compliant ;  not  yield- 
ing or  pliant;  inHexible.  {GauiUn:  Tears  of 
the  Church,  p.  305.) 

ftn-c6m-pU-men'-ta-r^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Kxi^.  complimentary.]  N ot complimentary ; 
rude ;  discourteous  :  aa,  uncomplimentary 
language. 

t  fin-com-ply'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  romplijiiig.]  Not  complying;  not  yield- 
ing, conceding,  or  assenting. 

"  The  uncomplying  Jews  were  not  utlafled  with  re- 
jecting Christianity. '—.^(rerftury.-  Sermom,  vol.  t. 
KT.  3. 

•  fin-com-po^e'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I), 
and  Eng.  composeable,]  Incapable  of  being 
composed ;  not  to  be  allayed  or  arranged. 

"  A  difference  at  length  flained  eo  high  aa  to  be  ttn- 
eompoiteabl^s.'—iVorfk:  Examen,  p.  63. 

tin-com-ptf^d'-ed,  a.  [Pre£  uti-  (1),  and 
Eng.  compounded.] 

1.  Not  compounded ;  not  mixed  ;  simple. 

"  And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure." 

MUton:  P.  L,  1.  425. 

2.  Simple  ;  not  intricate. 

"  The  substance  of  the  faith  was  comprised  In  that 
uneompounded  ityie."— Hammond :  Fundamentuli. 

•iin-com-poiind'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  u-n- 
compoumled;  -ly.]  In  an  uneompounded 
manner. 

■'  He  is  all  these  abstractedly,  uTicompoundedly. 
really.  lnfliiltely."—5p.  Halt:  Remedy  of  Prophane- 
tk-M.  I'k.  1..  §  3. 

iin-com-poiind'-ed-ness,  5.  [Eng.  un- 
compounded;  -tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  uneompounded. 

'•  CncompoundedneuotBplr\t.~^Bammond:  Workt, 
ToL  Iv..  ser.  5. 

*  tin-com-pre-hend',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  compreliend.]  To  fail  in  compre- 
hending. 

"  Or  this  nice  wit.  or  that  dlateraperance, 
Neglect,  dlstaflte.  uncompreheiul,  disdain." 

Daniel :  Jduaophilu*. 

tin-com-pre-hen-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (i), 
and  Eng.  comprehensible.]  Not  comprehen- 
sible ;  incomprehensible. 

"  It  is  vn touch eable.  and  incomprehensible  vnto  our 
wnwa."— Jewell:  Defence  of  t^  Apologie.  p.  239. 

*  un-com-pre-hen'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  comprehensive.] 

1.  Not  compi'ehensive;  not  including  much. 

2,  Unable  to  comprehend  ;  incoraprehen- 
sive. 

"  Some  narrow-spirited,  uncomprehentioe  zealots, 
who  know  not  the  world."— SoirfA .  Sermom,  vol.  iL, 


3.  That  cannot  be  contained  within  Hinits ; 
incomprehensible  (q.v.). 

"  Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomifrehen»IP'<  deepa" 
Shaketp.  :  Troiiiu  *  CretsiaUt,  liL  S. 

un-oom-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
En;;,  compressed.]  Not  coiupreaaed  ;  free  from 
compression. 

"  J  udglnK  from  the  unoompretsed  fragmenta."— 
Darwin  :  Voyage  Round  the  IVorld,  ch.  ili. 

"  un-com-prifed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  comprised.  \  Uuconiprehended  ;  or,  per- 
haps, nnl)ouuded. 

"  Whose  uncomprited  wisdom  did  foresee,  __ 

Thiit  you  It)  uiiirriage  should  be  Hiik'd  to  me. 
Drayton  :  Owen  Tudor  to  Queen  Catherine. 

fin-com'-pro-migi-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  comprnniising.]  Not  compromising  ; 
not  given  to  making  compromises,  but  rigid 
in  cairying  out  one's  opinions  and  projects  ; 
not  ready  to  agree  to  terms  ;  inflexible. 

"  The  uncompromiMing  patrician  spirit  character- 
Utio  of  the  Clftudian  fjimily."— /rfirt*;  Cred.  JCarly 
Roman  ffitt.  (ed.  l'^55).  ii.  68. 

iin-c6a-9ear-a-ljle»  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conceaiabte.]     Not  able  to  be  concealed. 
"  with  slow  mutation  unconcealable." 

Wordjwtirth :  Excurtion,  bk.  vl. 

un-odil~9ealed',  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
concealed.]    Not  concealed  ;  openly  shown. 

"  She  suffered  the  tears  to  stream  down  her  cheeks 
unconcealed."— Sfacaultii/ :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi, 

un-c6n-9eiv'-a-l)le,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  concetrab/c.]  Not  conceivable;  notable 
to  be  conceived,  imagined,  or  understood  ;  in- 
conceivable. 

"  Vnconceifable  is  the  concurrent  lustre  and  glory 
of  many  I"— Bp.  Hall:  The  Woman's  YaiU 

un-c6n-$eiv'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncon- 
ceivable; -ncss.i  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconceivable  ;  inconceivableness. 

"The  unconcelvdbleneuAaA  utter  incompreheualble- 
neas  of  the  deity."— Jfore ;  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

*  un-c6n-ceiV-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
ceivab{le)J  -ly.]    'inconceivably. 

•■Of  unconcnoably  amM  bodies  or  atoms.'— i.oc*« -' 
ffatural  Philosophy,  ch.  xlL 

un-c6n-9elved',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

conceived.]     Not  conceived. 
•■  Vast  aa  my  theme,  yet  unconceivd,  and  brings       ^ 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosened  yet  from  things. ' 
Creech:  Lucretiit*. 

iin-cdli-9elV-ing.   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conceiving.]    Not  conceiving. 
•'  And  la  the 


i!in-odn'9ern',  5.  [Pref.  un  (1),  and  Eng.  coti- 
cern.]  Absence  of  concern,  anxiety,  or  solici- 
tude ;  carelessuess  ;  freedom  from  concern  or 
anxiety. 

"  A  llatlesa  unroncem." 

T?u>mMon:  Spring,  301. 

iin-o6ll-9emed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
concerned.] 

1.  Not  concerned,  not  anxious;  free  from 
concern  or  anxiety. 

"  Heedleaa  and  unconcerned  remained. 
When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  reatralned. " 
Scott:  Rokeby.  iv.  27. 

2.  Having  or  taking  no  interest ;  not  in- 
terested, not  affected. 


•3.  Sober. 

"  The  little  part  I  had  taken  in  their  gaiety  kept 
me  unconcerned."— Richardson  :  Clarissa,  viii.  309. 

iin-con-^em'-ed-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  uiwon- 
cerned;  -ly.]  In  an  unconcerned  manner; 
without  concern  or  anxiety. 

•*  Unconcernedly,  chearfully,  reslgnedl;^,  as  knowing 
that  we  are  secure  of  his  protection.  —Atterbur]/: 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  10. 

tiii-c6ii-9em'-Sd-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un^n- 
cerned:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unconcerned ;  freedom  from  concern,  anxiety, 
or  interest. 

"  An  itnconcernedneit  for  any  partieular  religion." — 
Boyle:   Works,  ii.  2h3. 

•iln-c6n-9ern'-5ag,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  concerning.]  Not  concerning,  not  in- 
teresting, not  attecting ;  of  no  concern  or 
interest. 

"  Lest  such  an  unconcemin{7  trifle  be  forRotten."— 
Bp.  Taylor  :  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  L,  bk.  il. 

*  un-cdn-9©m'-ment,  s.    [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and 


Eng.    concernmrnt.]       Absence    of    concern.. 
auxiety,  or  solieitudo  ;  unconcernednesa. 

"And  his  uneoncemment  niiuther  time  waa  aa 
sottish,  when  he  i>nat  ou."— OlancUJ  ;  Essay  % 

* iln-cdn-clud'-^nt,  '(.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  concUuknt.]  Not  conelusive,  not  de- 
cisive ;  Incoiudusive. 

"All  our  argunteitt*  touching  them  [eternity  and 
infinity]  are  knovldunt  ajid  unconcludent."—Bale : 
Orig.  of  .Mankind.  \,    llO. 

*  iin-con-clud  -i-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 

toiiclutUy  and  sutl.  -able.]    Indeterminable. 

"  To  coa>|]rel>  ind  and  conclude  that  which  \M  tmovfi- 
cludibleJ'—More :  Song  of  the  Soul.    (Note*.) 

*  un-c6n-clud'-ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  conctwling.]     Not  decisive;   indeeisive, 
inconclusive. 

"  He  makes  his  understanding  only  the  warehoaao 

of  other  meu'a  false  ami  unconcluding  reaBoulnt^i." — 

Locke. 

'  iiii-c6n-oliid'-ing-n6ss»  s.  [Eng.  uncon- 
cltiilimj;  -nc^s.]  The  quality  or  State  of  being 
inconclusive ;  inconcUisiveness. 

"The  unconcludinsrness  of  the  arguments  brouRht  to 
attest  it."— Up.  Taylor    Liberty  of  Prophesying,  j  8. 

*  fin-con-cliis'-ive,  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),   and 

Eng.  conclusive.]  Not  conclusive ;  inconclusive. 

"And  to  argue  negatively  «'  fine,  la  very  unconctu- 
tiee  In  such  uinltera.  -'OlanviU  •  Essay  6. 

*  iin-cdn-c6ct'-6d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  concocted.] 

1,  Lit. :  Not  concocted  ;  not  digested. 

"We  swallow  cherry-stones,  but  void  them  uncon- 
eocted."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  lii.,  oh.  xll. 

2.  Fig. :  Crude,  indigested. 

"Very  uneven,  unconcocted,  roving,  often  repeated 
and  medley  stuff."— n'ood  .■  Athena  Oxon.,  vol  11. 

*  iin-cdn-cur'-rent,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  coiicnrrent.]'  Not  concurrent ;  not  agree- 
ing.    (Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  49.) 

iin-oon-dSmned'  (mn  as  m)»  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(i),  and  Eng.  condemned.] 

1.  Not  condemned,  as  a  criminal  ;  not 
judged  guilty. 

"Thla  would  have  killed  an  harmlease  and  an  uia. 
condemned  peiaoae."—  Vdal :  John  xvilL 

2.  Not  disapproved  of. 

"Did  leave  behind  unrepealed  and  uncondemned 
the  doctrines  and  books  of  ParmeDldea."— P.  Hollands 
Plutarch,  p.  919. 

* un-con'-dit-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conditat.]     Unseasoned. 

"  As  InHlpid  as  cork,  or  the  uncondited  moshroom." 
—Bp.  Taylor:  .Sermons,  vol.  111.,  ser.  6. 

un-con-di'-tlon-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  conditioiud.] '  Not  conditional  ;  not  de- 
pendent upon  or  limited  by  conditions  ;  abso- 
lute, unreserved. 

"  The  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  uncondiftonat 
payment"— S7/iJ(/»  .■  Wealth  of  Jfations,  bk.  11.,  ch.  Ii. 

lin-coii-di'-tiou-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
coiviitional ;  -ly.]  In  an  unconditional  man- 
ner ;  without  conditions  ;  absolutely,  unre- 
servedly. 

"To  whom  those  promises  are  unconditionally  con- 
signed.'- flammond .'  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  6. 

•  un-c6n-di'-tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\), 
and  Eng.  conditiona'te.]  Unconditional,  abso- 
lute. 

"He  means  an  Infallthillty,  antecedent,  absolote^ 
unconditiunatc'—Bp.    Taylor:    Dis.  from  Popery,  pt. 

Ii.    (lutrod.) 

un-con-di'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)t  ftn*l 
Eng.  conditioiud.] 

Philos. :  A  term  employed  in  a  twofold  sig- 
nification :  denoting  (1)  the  entire  absence  of 
all  restriction  ;  or  (2),  more  widely,  the  entire 
absence  of  all  relation.  {Calderwood:  Philos. 
of  the  Infinite,  p.  3(3.) 

%  The  Unconditioned: 

Philosophy : 

(1)  According  to  Kant,  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself,  or  internally  possible, 
and  is  exempted  from  the  conditions  circum- 
scribing a  thing  in  time  or  space. 

"  within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal  there  exist* 
no  unconditional  cause,  hut  outside  of  the  whole  com- 

Slex  of  phenomena  there  exists,  as  their  transoen- 
ental  ground,  the  Cncondliioned."—Cfberwea:  Hitt. 
Philos.  (Eng.  ed.),  11.  177. 

(2)  According  to  Hamilton,  the  highest  ex- 
pression for  tlie  common  element  In  what  is 
properly  absolute  and  infinite  in  thought,  or 
as  these  can  be  understood. 

"The  t/ncondittoned  regarded  as  one,  or  thought  •• 
one.  does  imply  an  InipoMibllity  alike  of  thought  and 
being."—./.  Velfch  :  BamUton,  p.  231. 


bSn.  b6^ !  poat,  J6v^l ;  cat,  9eU,  choruB.  9liln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon.  eylat.    ph  -  t 
-cjan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -flon  =  zhun,   -clous,  -Uoos,  -sloua  =  shua.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  -  b?!.  i^L 
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unconducing—unconscionableness 


fin-con- du9'-ing.  a.  [Pief.  hh-  (1),  ami  Eng. 
conducin<j.\    Not  uonduciug  ;  not  cuiiducive. 

"A;>  unc^inditcing  to  the  AfTnlrs  uf  thfl  aplrlL" — Bp, 
Taylor:  Rule  of  Cotucience,  bk.  i,  cb.  iv. 

•fin-c6n-ducf-ed,  a.  [Pref.  uru  (l),  and 
Ell-;.  coji(i»c^(;</.l  Not  conducted  ;  not  uuder 
guidiince  or  direction. 

**  Aq  uiidlaciplined  and  uncondurted  troop  of 
atoioa."— Harrow  .*  tiermona,  vol.  il..  ser.  6. 

fin-con- f erred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  0),  and  Eng. 
conferred.]  Not  brought  togetlier  in  common  ; 
not  communed,  conversed,  or  discoursed. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

"  He  hath  not  (orbom  to  ecandalUe  htm,  uncon- 
ferr'd  with,  uundmunlah'd."— J/ii(urt.'    Tctrachordon. 

fin-con-fessed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conjessed.] 

1,  Not  confessed  ;  concealed  or  denied. 
(Applied  to  sin3  or  crimes.) 

2.  Not  confessed,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  who 
fails  to  appear  Vfore  a  confessor  to  iicknow- 
ledge  his  sins  and  seek,  absolution.  (Applied 
to  persons.) 

"  A  sinful  man  and  unconfested," 

Scott:  itannion,  t    (Introd.) 

fin-con-fess'-ing,  a.  [Fret  un-  (l),  and  Eug* 
conje^^sing.]  Not  confessing  ;  not  making  con- 
fession of  sins. 

"  PncoTxfe^ttfj  and  nnmortiVd  Binnera."— ifi'ICn.- 
Animad.  upon  thf  ^etn,  Jj^eiice, 

•  un-c6n'-f  i-den^e,  s.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conjideiice.]  Want  of  confidence;  un- 
certainty, hesitation,  doubt,  {Hacket :  Life  of 
WillLams,  1.  124.) 

fin-con-fin'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wTt-  (1),  and 
Eng.  c(mfi7Utbk.] 

1.  Not  able  to  be  confined  or  resti'ained ; 
nnrestrainable. 

*  2.  Unbounded. 

"  Thou  wnconftuable  baseness,  It  1b  aa  much  as  I  can 
do  to  k<;ep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise."— Shtikesp.  : 
Merry  IVioes,  a  2. 

fin-c6n-f  ined\  a.    [Pre£.  uii-  (1),  and  Eng. 

conjined.] 

1.  Not  confined ;  free  from  restraint  or  con- 
trol ;  free. 

"  The  Fancy,  roviug  unconfined. 
The  present  muse  o£  every  jjenslve  mind  " 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  21. 

2.  Not  having  narrow  limits;  not  narrow; 
wide  and  comprehensive. 

•un-c6n-f  in'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nnconfined ; 
-ly.]  \\\  an  unconfined  manner;  without  con- 
finement, restraint,  or  limitation. 

"One  80  pure,  so  unconfin'dlj/  spread." 

Drj/den  :  Hind  £  Panther.  11.  617. 

fin-con-firmed',  a.  [Pref.  U7t-  (l),  and  Eng. 
confirinea.] 

1.  Not  confirmed ;  not  firmly  established  ; 
not  possessed  of  its  full  measure  of  strength 
or  stability. 

2.  Not  confirmed  or  approved  of  in  a  posi- 
tion or  office. 

"  Hysdyseraded  abbottesand  unconfi,rmed  prelates." 
—Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  IL 

3.  Not  conllrmed  ;  not  strengthened  by 
additional  evidence. 

*'  Nor  was  long 
His  witness  unconfirmed."      Milton:  P.  R.,  L  29. 

"  4.  Not  fortified  by  resolution ;  weak,  raw, 
inexperienced. 


6.  Nothaving  received  oracquired strength. 

"  with  strength  unpractised  yet  and  unconjirmed." 
Rnog  :   Uti/iSct.  iv. 

6.  Not  ha\ing  received  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. 

•  un-con-form',  a.  [Tret,  urt-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conform.]  Not  conformable ;  unlike,  dis- 
fiimilar ;  not  analogous. 

"  Not  uncoJiform  to  other  shining  globes.' 

MiUun:  P.  L..  v.  269. 

fin-c6n-fomi-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  conformabiUty.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unconformable. 

"  Thiit  the  flubteiTanean  forces  have  visited  differ, 
ent  parts  of  the  globe  at  successive  periods  is  Inferred 
chiefly  from  the  uncmxform ability  of  strata  belonging 
to  groups  of  ditferent  ages."— AveU  .*  Prin.  of  Geology, 
cb.  xiU. 

fin-con-form'-a-We,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conformable.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  conformable;  not 
agreeable ;  not  consistent. 

"Unto  those  general  rule«.  they  know  we  do  not 
dflfeud  that  we  may  holil  anything  uncor^ormablt."— 
Uooker:  EccleB.  I'olitif.  bk.  IL,  §  7. 


2.  Gtol. :  The  term  used  when  one  series  of 
bt-ds  is  so  placed  over  another  that  the  su- 
perior beds  repose  more  or  less  on  the  edges 
instead  of  on  the  planes  of  the  inferim-  series. 
Tims  on  the  borders  of  Wales  and  Slirop. 
sliire  the  slaty  beds  of  the  Silurian  system 
are  curved  or  verticjil,  while  tliose  of  tiie 
overlying  c;irbonitVi-ons  sliale  and  limestone 
are  horizontal.  To  produce  unconformity, 
tliree  series  nf  events  have  generally  occurred. 
First,  the  inferior  beds,  originally  laid  down 
horizontally,  must  at  some  subsequent  time 
have  been  tilted  up  by  a  force,  probably 
igneous,  from  beneath.  Secondly,  in  most 
cases,  the  upturned  ends  of  the  strata  must 
have  been  more  or  less  acted  on  by  deniKUi- 
tion,  which  has  rendered  them  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal plane  on  which  fresh  stiata  can  e;isily 
rest.  Thirdly,  tliese  fresh  strata  have  been 
actually  deposited.  Approximately  to  measure 
the  interval  of  time  which  these  changes  have 
occupied,  intermediate  beds  must  be  sought  for 
in  other  districts  or  regions,  or  failing  these, 
note  must  be  taken  of  the  amount  of  altera- 
tion in  life  which  has  occurred  during  the  un- 
known interval.  This  may  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  fossils  in  the  lower  with  tho-se 
in  the  upper  beds.  Unconformability  is  of 
since  in  fixing  the  date  of  ancient  seismic  or 
volcanic  action.  If  it  tilted  up  the  lower  and 
had  no  influence  on  the  upper  stiata,  the 
irresistible  inference  is  that  it  occurred  be- 
tween the  deposition  of  the  two. 

un-con-form'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
forinuh(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unconformable  man- 
ner ;  not  consistently  or  agreeably. 

"  In  auch  cases  the  discordauce  of  inclination  Iw- 
tireen  the  superinr  and  iuierior  strata  ia  exprea3ed  ny 
the  term  iincouf'inaity,  and  the  upper  ruck  13  said  to 
lie  unconformably  upon  the  lower." — PhUlipt :  Qeol. 
(ed,  1885),  i,  78. 

*  un- con- form'- ist,  s.    [Pref.  im-  (l),  and 

Eng.  conformist.]  A  nonconformist,  a  dis- 
senter. 

"  An  assaultof  UnronfoTtnfgts  on  Church dlscipllna" 
—Pull'-r:  Church  Hist.,  X.  li.  1. 

un-con-form'-i-tj^,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  conformity.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Want  of  conformity ;  in- 
congruity, inconsistency. 

"To  be  upbraided  witli  ufwoo/ormrty  unto  the  pat- 
tern of  our  Lord  and  Saviour's  estate." — Booker:  Ecctes. 
Politie,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Geol. :  Absence  of  conformity  between 
strata  the  upper  of  which  rest  on  the  edz-'S 
of  tlie  lower  beds.    (See  extract  under  Uncon- 

FORMABLV.) 

*  tin  -  con  -  fo^nd',   v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  confoiuid.]  Not  to  mix,  mingle,  involve, 
or  confuse  ;  to  free  from  mixture. 

"  Where  they  could  remain  safe  and  uncon/ounded 
with  tlie  natives."—  }Yarburton ;  Ditrine  Legation. 
bk.  Iv.,  5  6. 

*  un -con-fused',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

confused.] 

1.  Not  confused  ;  free  from  confusion  or 
disorder. 

"  Intellective  memory  Is  more  distinct  and  uncon- 
fuspd  than  the  seusitivo  memory," — Hale:  Orig.  of 
Mankind,  p.  56, 

2.  Not  embarrassed ;  free  from  embarrass- 
ment. 

un-con-fds'-cd-l^,  o.dv.  [Eng.  unconfused; 
-ly.]  Not  in  a  confused  manner;  in  a  manner 
or  state  free  from  confusion. 

"  He  knows  them,  distinctly  and  unconfutediy,  from 
one  another." — Locke:  Human  Underttand.,  uk.  il., 
ch.  ii. 

*  tin-c6n-fu,t'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  confutable.]  Not  confutable;  not  ad- 
mitting or  capable  of  being  confuted,  refuted, 
or  overthrown. 

"  One  political  argument  they  boasted  of  as  uncon- 
futable."— Sprat  :  Servions. 

un-con-fut'-ed,  a-  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
confii-ted.]    Not  confuted  or  refuted. 

"  What  he  writes,  though  unconfuted,  must  there- 
fore be  mistrusted."— ,Vi iff  H  .■  Tetrachordotu 

*  un-c6n-geal',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng. 
ccmgeal.]    To  thaw,  to  melt. 

"When  merea  begin  to  uneongeal." 

Tonnyton :  Tiffo  Voice*. 

un-con-geal'-a-ble,  a.  (Pref.  iin.-(l),  and 
Eng.  congmlabte.]  Incapable  of  being  con- 
gealed, frozen,  or  rendered  hard  by  cold. 
{Southey :  Nondescripts,  iii.) 

un-c6n-gealed'«  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


congealed.]  Not  congealed;  not  frozen  or 
concreted  by  cold. 

"Unseen,  unwept,  hnt  uneongenlrd. 
And  cherubea  most  where  laftt  revealed." 

iigron  :  Paritina,  X3U 

tin-con-ge'-ni-al.  a,  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  congeniai.]    N*ot  congenial. 

"And  small  the  IntercourHe  I  ween. 
Such  unconjenial  suuls  lietweL-u." 

S<r,itt :  Rokebjf,  IL  4, 

*  un-COn'-JU-gal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
conjugal.]  Not  suitable  to  matrimonial  faith; 
not  betitting  a  husband  or  wife. 

"  Falsehood  most  unconjugal.' 

Milton:  Samson  AgonltteB,  9B». 

*  iin-odn-Junc'-tiTe,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  conjtinctive.]  Not  conjunctive ;  that 
cannot  join  or  unite. 

"  Two  persona  unconjuncttve  are  unmarrlable  to. 
gether."— J/i/ton  -■  Doct.  4  Disc  of  Divorce,  bk-  L.  ch.  xv. 

tin-c6n-nSct'-ed,  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),   and 

Eng,  cojuicctcd.] 

1.  Not  connected ;  not  united  ;  aeparato, 
distinct. 

2.  Not  coherent ;  not  joined  by  proper 
transitions  or  dependence  of  parts;  loose, 
vague,  rambling,  desultory. 

"The  fragmenU  broken  off  from  luiy  science,  dis- 
persed in  Bhitrt  uticonnecled  discuuraes.'  —  WatU. 

3.  Not  connected  or  united  by  interesfcj 
friendship,  party,  or  tlie  like ;  not  having  a 
common  interest. 

"  Now  he  was  altogether  unconnected  with  Spain." 
^MacaiUay  :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxiv. 

*  un-con-nSct'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncoil 
nected;  -ly.]  In  an  unconnected  manner; 
disconnectedly. 

"  This  petition  therefore  comes  in  very  abniptly  and 
unconnectedly."—Knox:  Com.  on  the  Lords  Supper. 

*  iin-cdn'-ning.   *  un-con-nyng,  a,  &  a, 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  coiming.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Ignorant,  unknowing. 
"  An  unconning  and  unprofitable  man."— CAnucvr  : 
BocciuA,  bk.  i. 

B.  Assubst. :  Ignorance. 

*  un-con-niv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  conniviwi.]  Not  conniving;  not  over- 
looking or  winking  at.    {Milton :  P.  R.,  i.  363.) 

un-con'-quer-a-ble  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Fret 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  conquerable.] 

1.  Not  able  to  be  conquered ;  incapable  of 
being  conquered,  subdued,  or  vanquished ; 
not  to  be  overcome  in  contest ;  indomitable, 
invincilde. 

"  All  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  unconquerabts 
co\ony."~^facaulai/ :  Rist.  Eng.,  eh.  xvL 

2,  Incapable  of  being  sulnlued  and  brought 
under  control ;  insuperable. 

"The  Mnekiutoshea  were  kept  neutral  by  uncon- 
qjierable  avereiou  to  Keppocli."  —  Macaulai/ :  BisL 
Eng  ,  cli.  riii. 

un-c6n'-quer-a-bly  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Eng. 
unconqnerab{le) ;  -ly.]  Invincibly,  indomita- 
bly, insupeial'ly. 

"His  temper  acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  wncon- 
querablyiiw^M3X^x."—Ma<iaulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  cli.  vL 

un-con'-quered  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  conquered^ 

1.  Not  conquered,  vanquished,  or  subdued ; 
tinsubdued. 

"Their  hitherto  unconquered  cftMiXe."—Macatday : 
ffist.  Eng,,  ch.  xix, 

*  2.  Unconquerable,  invincible,  insuperable. 

"  That  Imperious,  that  ttnconqner'd  soul." 

Popo :  Homer ;  Jliad  i.  378, 

un-con'-sclon-a-ble  (so  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
U7i-  (.1),  and  Eng.  conscionable.] 

1.  Not  conscionable ;  not  reasonable ;  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or 
expectation ;  inordinate. 

"  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  most  uncorucionable  time 
dying."— i/acau/^iy.-  Rift.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience ; 
unconscientious. 

"  Diuerse  unconscionable  dealers  haoe  one  measnr* 
to  Bell  by.  &  another  to  buie  vithalL"  —  Rolinthed: 
Desc,  England,  bk.  li..  ch.  iviiL 

*  3.  Enormous,  vast. 

"  stalking  with  leas  uuconscionabJe  strides, 
Aud  lower  looka."        Milton  :  Sanuon  Agonittm. 

iincdn'-scldn-a-ble-ness  (sc  as  sh),  a. 

(Eng.  unconscionable;  -7icss.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unconscionable  ;  unreasonable- 
ness. 

"When  need  meets  with  une/tnicionablenets,  all 
conditions  are  easily  swallowed."— *;>.  Hall:  Oont, 
Micah's  Idolntry. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  so,  p6t, 
or,  wore.  W9U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    a.cA  =  e:  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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ftii-o6n'HSoidii-a-bl^  (so  as  eh),  adv.  [Ens. 
un<-oiiscionab(U);  -lit.)  In  an  unconscionable 
manner  or  degree  ;  iiiireasunably,  inoniiiiately. 

"  Thla  la  a  common  vice  ;  tho'  Ml  things  h«r© 
Are  lold,  had  told  unconsclonabl  f/  iIvm." 

Drydsn :  JuvrtuU,  lU.  801. 

fin-con'- scions  (sc  as  sh).  a.    [Pref.  vn-0)i 

and  Eng.  amscions,] 

1.  Not  conscious;  having  no  mental  per- 
ception. 

•*  UnrrmtHoui  D»law,  all  that  he  surreys, 
Bucka,  groves,  aud  atreams.  tuuat  Join  bim  In  bis 
prHUe,"  CinD^^^^.r  :  Bopo,  741. 

2.  Not  conscious  to  one's  self;  not  know- 
tog;  not  perceiving. 

"  UnecmKiou*  we  these  motions  never  lieed.* 

BlacknM<«:  Creation. 

3.  Having  lost  consciousness  or  power  of 
perception. 

4.  Not  arising  or  resulting  from  or  produced 
by  consciousness  ;  as,  unconscious  cerebration. 

*5.  Not  acquainted;  not  knowing;  ignor- 
^t. 

"  A  stately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  tmbroke. 
Of  six  vean'  age.  uncoruciout  of  the  yoke. 

Pi.,pe :  Borner ;  Iltud  xxilL  758. 

6.  Taking  no  cognizance  ;  regardless,  heed- 
less. 

"  The  sire,  uncfruciota  of  his  a^ 
Departed  promptly  as  a  page. 

H'OT-iiswortA .-  tVhiU  Dot,  It. 

^  Philosophy  of  the  Umoiscious: 
Philos. :  A  system  introduced  by  E.  v. 
Hartmann  (bom  in  Berlin  1840),  who  pub- 
lished his  Die  Philosophic  dfs  UnbeymssUn  in 
1869.  He  assumes  that  there  is  in  nature  an 
unconscious  Will  and  Idea  (=  the  Subatance 
of  Spinoza,  the  Absolute  Ego  of  Fichte,  the 
Absolute  Subject-object  of  Schelling,  the  Ab- 
solute Idea  of  Plato  and  Hegel,  and  the  Will 
of  Schopenhaaer)  as  a  pure  and  spiritual 
activity,  without  a  substratum  of  nerve  and 
brain,  wliich  is  the  basis  of  consciousness. 
The  product  of  this  Will  and  Idea  is  the 
world. 

onconsclons-^erebratlon,  s. 

Mental  Physiol. :  The  name  given  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  mind  may  undergo  modifl- 
cations,  sometimes  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance, witliout  being  itself  conscious  of 
the  process,  until  its  results  present  them- 
selves to  the  consciousness  in  the  new  ideas, 
or  new  combination  of  ideas,  which  the  pro- 
cess has  evolved.  This  doctrine  has  been 
current  among  German  metaphysicians  from 
tlie  time  of  Leibnitz  to  the  present  day,  and 
was  systematically  expounded  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  {Carpenter:  Mental 
Physiol,  ch.  xiil. ;  see  also  Macmillaji's  Mag., 
Nov.,  1S70,  p.  25.) 

fin-con'-scious-lSr  (sc  as  sh),  adv,  [Eng. 
uncoiisciovs;  -ly.]  Not  consciously;  in  an 
unconscicuB  manner ;  without  perception  or 
conseiousaess. 

^-cdn'-sdons-ness  (so  as  sh),  b.  [Eng. 
jinconscious ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unconscious ;  absence  of  consciousness. 

"A   total   unconMriou»7ieiia  ot  donbt-'^Pofay.*  £vi' 
dencet  qf  Chrittianitj/,  pL  L,  ch.  xl. 

•  tin-con'-se -crate,  v.t,  fPref.  «n-  (2),  and 
Eng.  consecrate,]  To  deprive  of  consecration  ; 
to  desecrate. 

"To  unc<mif crate  the  Tery  church  I  ipeak  In.*"— 
South  -•  Sermoni,  voL  U.,  ser.  11. 

•  iin-con'-se-crate,  a.  [Pref.  u-n^  (i).  find 
Eng.  consecrate.]  Not  consecrated ;  uncon- 
secrated. 

"She  was  htraseled  In  sight  of  the  people  with  an 
host  uncmuecraU."—Sir  T.  More  :  K'ortei,  p.  U*. 

iln-con'-se-crat'-ed,  a,  [Pref.  «n-0)i  ^^^ 
Eng.  consecrated.]  Not  consecrated;  not 
sacred.    {Byron:  Parisina,  v.  19.) 

•tin-cdn-sent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  contented.]  Not  consented  to ;  not  agreed 
to.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"So  long  as  they  are  natural  and  unconsented  to.*— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Qf  Repentance,  ch.  vli.,  j  A. 

fin-^6n-sSnf-in^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  snd 
Eng.  coiisenting.]  Not  consenting  ;  not  agree- 
ing ;  not  giving  consent. 

**  Nor  uncfrntenting  hear  hU  friend's  request." 
Pope  :  Bonurr ;  Odyucy  XV.  S3L 

•tin-c8n-sS-qnSn'-tlal(tl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  conspquential.]  N'ot  conse- 
quential ;  not  following  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

■  Some  applirfttions  may  be  thonght  too  remote  and 
unoontequ^ntiai.' — Johnson  :  Life  t^  iValier. 


* ttn-cdn-rfd'-cr-ato,  a.    [Pref.  un-  0).  and 

Enn.  considerate.]  '  Not  considering  with  due 
care  or  attention  ;  heedless,  careless. 

"  Poor  uneontiderat*  wlghla." 

Daniel :  Chtmu  to  Cltopatra. 

•  iin-oon-sld'-er-ate-ness, ».  [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng,  consider'attness.]  The  quality  i>r 
state  of  being  uncousiderale;  iii considerate • 
ness. 


"  upon  conceit  and    tmoantiderattneu.'' 

Strmont:  Matt.  xxvL  7i. 


-  ffalri  : 


•  iin-c6n-»[d'-orod,  a.     [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and 

Kn;^.  coiisUt^rfd.]    Not  considered  ;  not  taken 
into  consideration  ;  not  regarded. 

"  A  aiiapper-np  of  unconsidered  trifles," 

Hhtikejp.  :    Winters  TaU\  iv.  3. 

•  fin-con-sid'-or-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  consiiUring.]  Not  considering;  void  of 
consideration ;  heedless. 

iin-cdn-soled',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
comoled.]    Not  consoled  ;  disconsolate. 


•tin-Con'-SO-nant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
consonant.]  Not  conaouaut ;  nut  consistent ; 
not  agreeing. 

"  So  unconsonant  to  what  was  about  him."— -<(A*'i- 
CBum,  Due  20,  1881. 

•tin-cdn-sp'ir'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conspiring.]    Not  conspiring. 

*tin-cin-8p*ir'-ing-nfiss,  s.     [Eng.  uncon- 

spiring :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  st;\te  of  being 
unconnected  with  a  conspiracy;  absence  uf 
plot  or  conspiracy. 

"  The  sincerity  and  unoofujrir*njms«»ot  the  writers. " 
—Boyle  :  Works,  ii.  2:«. 

*  un-c6n'-Stan-93^,  s.  [Prof,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

constancy.]  Want  of  constancy;  fickleness, 
inconstancy, 

"  Hifl  friends  put  all  on  the  account,  not  of  his  un- 
constancy,  but  prudence."— ft*W«r.  Worthies ;  Bunixng- 
donshire, 

*  un-con'-stant,    *  nn-con-stannto,     a. 

[Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  constant.]  Not  con- 
stant, inconstant,  unstable,  flckle,  changeable 

"  She  lives  to  tell  thee  thou  art  more  unconstant, 
Thau  aU  ill  women  ever  were  together." 

Beaum.  ±  FleL  :  Kinj  *  So  King,  iT. 

*  iin-con'-stant-ly,  adv,     [Eng  unconstant; 

-ly.]    Inconsistently. 

"  How  uncoiintantJii  names  have  been  settled."*— 
Sobbi  :  Human  Satare,  ch.  V. 

*  tin-c6n'-stant-ness, «.  [Eng.  unconstaiit; 
-ncss.]     Incoiistiincy. 

"  {Tnconstantness  of  mynde."— 4  Corinthians  L  (1551.) 
(Note.) 

tin-con-sti-tu'-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  constitutional.]  Not  con.stitutioual ; 
not  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  not  authorised  by  or  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution. 

""That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  unconsii- 
tuiional  I*  a  poiut  on  which  thjtti  the  great  EnghBli 
I  iiTtleahiive  always  been  entirely  agreed  " -Jrocau^tiff - 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  vii. 

un-con-sti-tu-tlon-S.r-i-t3?,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
constitatio7ial ;  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  un- 
constitutional. 

iin-c6n-sti-tu'-tion-al-ly,  tidv.  [Eng.  un- 
constitutional; -ly.]  lu  au  unconstitutional 
manner. 

un-c6n-stralned',  •un-con-strelned,  a. 

IPref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng.  constrained.] 

1.  Not  constrained;  free  firom  constraint  or 
compulsion  ;  free  to  act. 

"The  notion  of  being  ururonstrained  And  disen- 
gaged.*"—^e«'*-  Spectator,  No.  ZSi. 

2.  Not  done  under  compulsion ;  done  freely 
or  voluntarily. 

"God  delights  not  to  make  a  drudge  of  Tlrtnej 
whose  actions  must  be  all  elective  hwi  unconstrained.' 
—MiUon  :  DocU  *  Disc  of  Diooree,  bk.  il.,  ch.  XX. 

3.  Free  from  constraint  or  stitTness ;  not 
stiff,  easy. 

•'  An  unconstrained  carriage,  and  a  certain  openness 
of  betiavlour. " — Addison:  SpeetMor,  No.  110. 

tin-con-strain'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncon- 
strained;  -ly.]  In  an  unconstrained  manner  ; 
voluntarily,  freely. 

"  Wee  did  unronstrainedty  those  ihlng*.'— Booker  : 
Eccles.  PoUtie.  bk.  iv.,  $  7. 

*  un-con-stralnf ,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
con^^iraint.]  Absence  of  constraint;  freedom 
from  constraint ;  ease. 

•'  That  sir  of  freedom  and  uneonstraint^—Fetton  : 
On  the  Clussicks. 


fln-cdn-sillt'-cd,  a.    [Pref.  «n-  (l),aiid  Eng. 
consulted.]     Not  consulted. 

"The  njmon»liiuit  w>ui  m>t  unconsuUad  wlttk'— 
Milton:  Apoio-jy/urSmect^nnuus. 

•  un-con-siilt'-Ing,  a.     [Pref.    un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  consulting.]      Taking  no  advice;  rasb, 

imprudent. 

■'  It  was  the  (air  Zelmane.  Ploxlrtui's  dsaghter. 
whom  unconsuiting  atfrctlou,  nnturtuuittely  <>uni  to 
mewnrds,  tutd  made  burrow  su  much  of  brr  nnttiral 
modesty,  as  to  lenve  her  more  deoeut  ikyiueuUi."— 
Sydney:  Arcadi-i,  bk.  iL 

•  ttn-c^-sume'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  tin-(t),  and 

Eng.  consumeahle.]'  That  r^innot  be  consumed 
or  exhausted;  inexhaustible.  {Sandys:  Tra- 
vels, p.  127.) 

lin-c&n-sumed',  a,    [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng, 

cansunied.]    Not  consumed. 

"  And  I  have  eam'd  tho*e  torturtts  well. 
Which  unconsumed  un-  «till  cotiHUiiung." 

Byron:  Smtdi  Lament, 

•  ftn-con-siim'-mato,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  consummate. ]'  Not  cousuiniuatcd  ;  not 
fullllled  or  accomphshed. 

"  From  Oorythus  came  Acron  to  the  6ebt, 

Who  led    his  spouse  betrotli"d  aud  unrontummate 
night."  Drydcn:  Virgil ;  .ft'neW  x.  I.OIL 

•  iin-c6n-taln'-%-ble,  a,    [Pref.  un-(l),  and 

Eng.  coniai liable'.]     lrrepres.sil>le. 

■'  Hia  uncontfinjtbte  perton  would  soon  bunt  him." 
— Adams:    Worki.  1.  73, 

•  un-con-tSm'-in-ate,  •  iin-cdn-t&m'-In- 

at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  F^ng.  con- 
XTUite.]    Not  contaminiited  ;  unpolluted!. 

"  The  pure  aud  uncontamlnatf  Mood. 
Holds  its  due  course."  Covrper:  Task.  vL  7»9. 

* &n-con-temned'  (mn  as  m).  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  contemned.]  Not  contemned  or 
despised. 

••  Which  of  the  peers  _ 
"  Have  u'icontemn'd  gone  by  liim?" 

ahakesp.  :  Benry  TItl.,  UL  1. 

•  iin-con-tend'-ed,   a,     [Pref.  un-  <1),  and 

Eng.  contetided.]  Not  contended  for,  not  dis- 
puted, not  contested. 

"  Permit  me,  chief,  permit,  without  delay, 
To  16.1*1  this  uncon/^fuied  gift  away.' 

Dryden:  y'irgU  t  .£neidv.i\L 

•  fin-Con-tcnt-^d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  contented.]  Not  contented  ;  discontented. 

"  T'  overlook  th'  Intricate  designs 


*  un-c6n-tenf -cd-ness,  «.     [Eng.  uncon- 

tented;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  stat*  of  beiog 
uncontented  or  diaconteuted;  discoutented- 
ness ;  discontent. 

■•  Coutentedness  la  opposed  to  ambition,  eoretous- 
ness.  injustice,  uH«mr«ju«ii»»«»i.'"—.ffam'/M>n(4;  Woria, 
1.47a. 

*  un-con-tent'-ing-ness,  s.  [Pref.  uti-  0) ; 

Eng.  contenting,  and  sutf.  -ness.]  Want  of 
power  to  content  or  satisfy. 

"  The  dec-reed  uneontentingneu  of  all  other  gooda.' 
—BoyU  :   Work^,  L  £61. 

*  tin-con-tesf -a-t>le,  a.  [Pref.  tin-Cl).  and 
Eug.  contesta^jle.]  Notable  to  be  contested; 
indisputable ;  incontestable. 

"  Tt  ia  an  unrontfistabte  maxim,  that  the  value  of  a 
sacrifice  can  never  rise  higher  than  the  value  of  the 
eacriflcers."— H'<U«*(aiKl.-   Works,  vliL  177. 

lin-cdn-test'-^d,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
contested.] 
1.  Not  contested  ;  not  disputed. 

"  It  is  an  unconTes'ed  maxim,  thfit  they  who  ap- 
prove Hu  action,  would  c^-rtilulydo  It  11  they  could." 
— Addistm:  Spectator,  No,  *5l. 


2,  Evident,  plain,  manifest. 


•  iin-c5n'-tj-nent.  •  nn-con-ty-nent,  a. 

[Pref.  iin-(l),and  Eng. contin^nf-J  Incontnunt. 
"Fals  btameres,  uncontyneTit,  mimylde."—W ycltffe: 
S  Timothy  ill. 

»  un-c6n-tra-dict-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i ) ; 
Eng.  cnitrad'irt ,  and  suiT.  -able.]  Not  possible 
to  be  contradicted ;  not  admitting  of  contra- 
diction. 

un-con-tra-dict'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  contradicted.]  Not  contradicted ;  not 
denied ;  not  disputed. 

••  He  that  will  not  give  faith  uix)n  current  t^sti- 
monles,  and  uneonlradtcted  by  aiiii<iuity,  la  a  mad- 
mau."— fip.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Aunrted.  |  13. 

•  fin-con'-trite,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Bng. 
contrite.]    Not  c<  ntrite  ;  not  penitent. 

•*  The  priest,  by  absolving  an  uncontrite  sinner.  c*a 
not  make  him  cootrit«.'"— uaramorui  ;  Workt.  L  SO. 


MSH,  b6^;  p^at,  J6*l;  cat,  jeU,  chorus,  9I1I11.  l)en?h;  go,  gem;  tMn.  thla;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenopbon,  c^ist.   -itng. 
-oVxa,  -tlan = shaii.  -tloo,  -slon = sliua ;  -^lon,  -^oa  =  zboa,  -clous,  -ttoos,  -sloas  =  abas,  -bie,  -die,  &c  =  bf  1,  d$l. 
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unoontriving— unoountenanced 


•  ftn-cdn-triv'-IAg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  contriving.]  Not  coutriviug ;  detlcient 
in  contrivance. 

jin-oon-troll'-a-ble,  *  on-oon-troul-a- 

We,  a.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  controllable.] 
1.  That  oannot  be  controlled  or  directed ; 
ungovernable ;  unmanageable. 

"  Uta  urwontroUabU  iiit«nL' 

MUlon:  Hamton  Aj/onUtes,  1,754. 

*  2.  IndiHpuiable,  irrefragable,  incontrover- 
tible. 

"  The  pennlon  was  granted,  by  reiuoD  o(  the  king 
of  Eiiijlaud's  unconCroulable  title  to  England."— fla^. 

t  iln-cdn-trol'-la-ble-ness,  •  nn-con- 
troul-a-ble-ne^s.  s.  iEng.unco7itrollabU; 
suff.  -Tifss.]     Inability  to  be  controlled. 

"  Have  a  Btrune  plea  for  their  abode  and  uncontroU' 
abJenesM."~Bp.  Bait :  The  Bloody  luue  Healed. 

fin-con-troll'-a-bly,  *  tin-con-tronl-a- 
bly,   *  un-43oh-trol-a-bly»   udv.     [Eng. 

iin<:oniroUab(le) ;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  controlled, 
governed,  ruled,  or  managed ;  beyond  control. 

**  It  Is  the  will  of  blin  who  la  uncontrolUxblj/  power- 
fuJl."— flarrow;  Sermoni,  voL  Hi.,  ser.  4. 

*  2.  Indisputably,  incontrovertibly. 

"  Abundantly  and  uncontrolably  convincing  the 
reality  of  our  Saviours  death."— fiu.  Ball:  Cont,: 
ChrUt  Crucified. 

dn-con-trolled',    *  nn-con-trouled,  a. 

[Pre!',  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  controlled.] 

1.  Not  Controlled,  ruled,  or  governed ;  with- 
out restraint. 

"  Troy  soon  must  He  o'erthrown. 
If  uncontroU'd  Achilles  tighta  alone." 

Pope  :  Botner  ;  Iliad  xx.  88. 

•2.  Not  yielding  to  restraint  or  control; 
nDcontrollable. 

**  Do  not  I  know  the  uneontrourd  thoughts 
That  youth  briugs  with  him  r " 

BeauTTi.  &  FleU  :  MaUTt  Tragedy,  UL 

3.  Free,  voluntary. 

"  A  sudden  and  uncontrolled  cho\ee  for  meeting  an 
uiiforseen  danger." — LewU:  Sarly  Roman  Hist,  (ed. 
lSo5).  ii.  46. 

*  4.  Indisputable,  undoubted,  not  refuted 
or  disproved. 

"  I  sing  the  lost  and  uncvntrolVd  descent 
Of  dame  Venetia  Digby,  styled  the  fair." 

Ben  Jonson :  Eupheme,  |  2. 

jin-cdn-troU'-ed-ly^,    "  un-con-'troal- 

ed-ly,  a.  [Eng.  uncontrolled  ;  -ly.]  In  an 
uncontrolled  manner  ;  without  control  or  re- 
straint;  freely;  voluntarily;  uncontrollably. 

"  No  rehictAnce  of  humanity  la  able  to  make  head 
against  it;  but  it  commanda  tincojUroultdly." — Decay 
o/  CkruCian  Piety. 

•un-con-tro-ver'-sor-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 
Eng.  controversial),  and  suft".  -ory.]  Free  from 
controversy. 

"  It  yieWeth  no  cause  of  offence  to  a  very  pope's  ear, 
aa  only  Hlining  at  an  uncontrovenory  piety."— Bp. 
Ball :  D^ence  <if  Humble  Hernonitrance,  f  2. 

*  un-con-tro-vert'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.   vn- 

(l).and  Bug.  controreriable.]  Incontrovertible. 

*  un-con-tro-vert-a-blj^,  adv.    [Eng.  un- 

controvertabQe) ;  -ly.] '  Incontrovertibly,  in- 
disputably. 

"  It  is  uncontrovertably  certain  that  the  commons 
never  iiitemled  to  leave  electoia  the  liberty  of  return- 
ing them  au  expelled  member.  "—»/oftn<Ofi ;  FaUe 
Alarm. 

^in-con'-tro-vert-ed,  a.  [Pref.  «7t-  (i), 
and  Eng.  controverted.]  Not  controverted  or 
disputed;  undisputed;  indisputable. 

■*  Nothing  hath  been  more  uncontroverted  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  timea."— fFarburCo7i :  Qn  Bume't 
Natural  Religion. 

t  un-con'-trd-vert-ed-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  un- 
controverted;  -ly.]  Incontrovertibly;  indis- 
putably ;  beyond  all  controversy. 

■■  Most  of  the  books  were  uncontroeertedly  written 
by  thfl  apostles  themselves, "—C/«r*«  ;  Evidencea  of 
Religlofi,  |>rop,  U. 

*  iin-c6u-ven'-a-ble,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  convenable.]    Unfitting,  unsuitable. 

■■  There  was  nothing  more  unconvenable  for  a  per- 
fecte  good  capitaiue  than  over  moche  baatlnge." — 
Vdal:  Apoph  o/ Eragnius,  p.  286. 

*  fin-con-ve'-ni-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  convenient.]  'Inconvenient. 

•■  Require  nothyng  hurtefull  or  unconvenient  for 
hym  Belte."—f^her:  Godlie  Treatite;  On  Prayer. 

*  uil-c6n-ve'-iii-€ilt-ly,    adv.      [Pref.    un-  \ 
(1),  and  Eng.  conveniently.]     Inconveniently, 
improperly. 

"  Howe  unconrenientty  the  cryme  .  .  .  was  laled 
against  h\m."~  ITdal  :  John  xix. 


tin-odii-ven'-tlon-al.  a.  (Pref.  uti-  (1),  and 
Eng.  conventiorml.]     Not  conventional. 

"  Their  arrangement  .  .  .  ought  to  be  graceful  and 
unstudied,  and  yet  not  too  uncontentiomii,"— Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  8.  18B7. 

iin-COn-vSn-tlon-&l'-i[-t^,  s.  [Eng.  uncon- 
ventional; -ity.]  Freedom  from  established 
rules  or  precedents  ;  originality. 

"  There  is  a  touch  of  welcome  unconventionalitt/ 
about  the  plot"— At  Jamet'i  Oasette,  Jan.  24,  iBsa. 

*  iln-odn-vers'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  urt-  (l),  and 
Eng.  conversable.']  Not  free  iu  conversation, 
not  sociable. 

"The same  unconveriabte  temper."— Scort ;  Christian 
Life,  pt.  i.,  ch.  lii. 

*  un-oon'-vers-ant, «.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  conversant.]  Not  conversant;  not  fa- 
miliarly acquainted.  (Generally  followed  by 
with.) 

"  Persona  who  are  bappily  unconpertarU  In  disqulsl* 
tions  of  this  kind."— JftKioi.-  Exchequer.    (I'ret ) 

*  un-c6n-vers'-mg»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  conversing.]  Notable  to  be  turned  to; 
having  no  attraction  or  proclivity  to. 

"  The  unconDerting  Inability  of  mind,  bo  defective 
to  the  purest  and  most  aaered  end  of  matrimony  "— 
Milton:  Doctrineand  DUc  of  Dio^jrce,  bk,  i.,  ch.  lU. 

*  iin-con-ver'-sloii,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  conversion.]  The  state  of  being  uncon- 
verted ;  impenitence. 

un-con-vert'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
converted.] 

1,  Not  converted  ;  not  changed  into  an- 
other substance  or  body. 

2,  Not  changed  in  opinion ;  specif.,  not 
turned  or  converted  from  one  faith  to  an- 
other. 

"  The  natural  man  SL  Paul  spealcs  of  Is  one  unoon- 
ttn-ted    to    Christianity."—  Taylor:    Of    Repentance, 

cli.  vili. 

fin-con-verf -i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eiig.  convertible.]  Not  convertible  ;  that  can- 
not be  converted  or  changed  in  form. 

■*  What  is  he  gone,  and  In  contempt  of  science?  Ill 
BtiLTs  and  unconvertible  ignorance  attend  him  1  '—Cotu 
greee:  Love  for  Love,  iv. 

iin-c6n-vm9ed',  a.  [Pref.  u-n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
convinced.]    Not  convinced  ;  not  persuaded. 

"  If  they  remain  still  unconvinced  with  regard  to 
a  few  particular  difficulties."— fli/juin  ;  Binti  for  Ser- 
mons, voL  i.,  S  SL 

Uii-cdn-vin9'-ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  convincing.]  Not  convincing  ;  not  anffl- 
cient  to  convince. 

"To  heap  such  uriconi'incfnj;  citatlotuaa  these."— 
Milton:  Removal  of  Bir clings. 

•*  iin-cd-quett'-ish  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  coquettish.]  Not  coquettish; 
free  from  coquetry. 

"  So  pure  and  uncoquettiih  were  her  feelings "—.TaTM 
Atttten:  Northanger  Abbey,  ch.  vlL 

un-cord',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  and  Eng.  cord.] 
To  take  the  cord  away  fi'om ;  to  loose  from 
cords  ;  to  unbind  ;  as,  To  uncord  a  trunk. 

*  iin-COr'-dJL-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cordial.]    Not  cordial,  not  hearty. 

"A  little  proud-looking  woman,  of  uncordiaZ  tiA- 
AresA."— Jane  Austen  :  Sense  &  Sensibility,  ch.  zxxiv. 

un-COrk',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cork.] 
To  take  the  cork  out  of;  to  extract  a  cork 
from  :  as,  To  uncork  a  bottle. 

"  iin-cor'-pu-lent,  a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  corpulent.]    Not  corpulent. 

■  un-cor-rect',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
correct,  &.]    Not  correct ;  incorrect. 

"  That  yon  have  since  that  time  received  with  at>- 
plauae  aa  tad  and asuncnrrect  pl.iya  from  other  men." 
—Dryden  :  Pref.  ti\  Wild  Oallant. 

un-COr-rect'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (]),  and  Eng. 

corrected.] 

1.  Not  corrected ;  not  revised ;  not  ren- 
dered exact. 

*'  The  faulty  passages  which  may  be  met  with  In  it. 
will  i>erhaps  be  charged  upon  those  that  suffered 
them  to  pass  uncorrected."— Boyle :   Works,   i.  2-lt. 

2.  Not  reformed  ;  not  amended  :  as,  life  or 
manners  uncorrected. 

3.  Not  chastised. 

*  4.  {Of  a  field):  Unshorn;  nnmown. 

"  Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank." 

Shnkeap. :  Benry  V..  V.  8, 

"  un-c6r-res-p6nd'-en-9i^%  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  correspondency.]     The  quality  or 


state  of  being  un  correspondent ;  waat  at 
absence  of  correspondence. 

•iin-c6r-re8-p6nd'-ent.  a.  [Pref.  itn-  (IX 
and  Eng,  corre^porulent.]  Not  correspondent ; 
not  agreeing  ;  not  suitable,  adapted,  or  agree- 
able. 

"  Uncorrespondent  with  that  virtue."— Ooud«i  .- 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  363. 

*  iin-c6r'-rig-i-ble»  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  corrigible.]  Incapable  of  being  corrected  ; 
incorrigible. 

"  He  will  seeke  to  amende  hlmaelfe,  If  he  be  not  all 
together  iincorrigi/>le."—Outred:  Tr.  of  Cope  on  Pro- 
verbs (158(1). 

iin-cor-rob'-o-rat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l\ 
and  Eug.  corroboratetL]    Not  corroborated. 

un-oop-riipf,  ""  un-oor-rupte,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  corrupt.]  Nut  corrupt ;  not 
perverted  ;  incorrupt. 

"  The  preteuMiona  which  pare  and  uncomtpt  Chrla- 
tianity  has  to  be  received  aa  a  Divine  revelation. " — 
Clar/ce:  Evidences  of  Religion.    (lutrod.) 

iln-cdr-rupt'-ed.  a.  [Pref.  w;i-  (l),  and  Eng. 
corrupted.]  Not  corrupted  ;  not  vitiated  ;  not 
depraved. 

"  To  follow  her  true  and  uncorrupted  directions. "— 
Clarke  :  Evidences  cf  Religion,  prop.  6. 

iin-cor-rupt'-ed-ness.  s.  [Eng.  uncor- 
rupted; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncorrupt  or  uncorrupted. 

"  The  grace  of  infallibility  and  uncorruptedness."— 
Milton:  Areopagitica. 

*  fin-cor-riip-ti-bU'-i-tj^,    *  un-cor- 

rup-tl-bil-f-tie.  n.  (Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng,  corruptibility.]  Incapability  of  being 
corrupted ;  incorruption. 

"  In  uncorruptibilitle  of  quyete  or  peslble  and 
mylde  spirit."- tf>c;Ufe.-  1  Peter  UL  i. 

•un-c6r-rup'-ti-ble»  a.  [Pref.  liJi-  (i),  and 
Eng.  corruptible.]  Not  corruptible  ;  notliable 
to  corruption ;  incorruptible. 

"  And  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man."- iS»- 
manes  1.  23      (1640.) 

*  un-oor-rup'-tlon.     *  un-  cor-  rup  -  cl- 

oun,  s.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  corruption.] 
Incorruption. 

"  Olorle  and  honour  and  vncorrupcioun  to  hem 
that  Beken  euerlastynge  lyt"—  Wydiff'e  ;  RoTnatu  11. 

*  iin-cor-riip'-tive,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  corruptive.]     Incorruptible. 

"  Those  other  climes  of  uncoT-ruptive  joy,** 

Olover  :  Leonidas,  viL  418, 

*  tin-cor-nipt'-l^,    *  un-  cor  -  rupt-  lye» 

adv.  [Bug.  uncorrupt;  -ly.]  In  an  uncorrupt 
manner;  truly,  genuinely. 

"  1  shall  declare  uncorruptlye  the  saylnga."— Brende ; 
Quintius  Curtius,  toL  19& 

iin-cdr-rupt-ness,  s.  [Eng,  uncorrupt; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncorrupt; 
freedom  from  corruption. 

"  Iu  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sin- 
cerity."—Ti^iiJ  ii.  7.    (16J0.) 

*  un-COSt'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  -un  (1),  and  Eng. 
costly.]    Not  costly  :  cheap. 

"  A  man'a  spirit  is  naturally  careless  of  baser  and 
uncostly  materials. "'—fip.  Taylor:  Sermons,  voL  U, 
ser.  15. 

*  un-co^'-sel-l^-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  counsellable.]  Nut  able  to  be  counselled 
or  advised;  inadvisable,  imprudent. 

"  It  would  have  been  uncounsfll  able  tohave  marched, 
and  have  left  such  an  enemy  at  their  backs. "—(7^ar*n- 
don:  Civil  Wars. 

*  iin-coiln'-selled,  '  un-coon-sailed,  a. 

[Pref.  uji-  (1),  and  Eng.  couTiselled.]  Not  coun- 
selled ;  not  having  counsel  or  advice ;  un- 
advised. 

"  Nothing  to  subdue  it  was  left  uncouruelled."~ 
Burke :  Letter  to  a  Xoble  Lord  (lTa6). 

*  un-CO^t'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
countable.]    Not  to  be  counted  ;  innumerable. 

"  Those  uncountable  glorious  bodies  set  Iu  the  flrma* 
miui."— Raleigh  :  Bist.  World,  bk.  i..  ch.  L 

un-coiint'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
counted.]  Not  counted  or  numbered  ;  innu- 
merable. 


*  un-coiin'-ten-anjed,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and 
Eng.  countenanced.]  Not  countenanced  ;  not 
morally  supported  by  the  countenance  of 
others. 

"  Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work 
Unseconded.  unroutitenanced." 

Wordsioorth :  Excurtion,  bk.  vl. 


4&te,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  falU  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore.  W9l£;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  ipiite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


uncounterfeit— uncritical 
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•fln-e^^'-ter-feit,  *  un-ooon-tre-felot, 

a.     (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  ccmnter/eit.]     Not 
counterfeit,  not  apurioua  ;  genuine. 

"  Dncounterf^t  mistruat  to  bar." 

Ws/att :  Th«  Faitiifut  lover,  ic. 

ttuHMi&p'-le  (le  as  el),  v.e.  &  i.    (Pref.  un- 

{2),  au'l  Eng.  couple,  v. J 

A,  Trans.  :  To  set  free  what  before  were 
coupled,  as  two  dogs  previously  held  toge- 
fhei-  by  a  couple,  cord,  or  chain  ;  to  set  loose, 
^       t«  ditjjnin. 


t  B.  Intrans, :  To  loose  houiuls  from  their 
couples. 

"  Pncoup/#  In  the  western  valley." 
Shakaep.  :  Midsumtner  A'i^ht't  Oream,  Iv.  1. 

fin-ooiip'-led  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  coupkd.]  Set  free  from  being 
eoui.led  ;  not  coupled,  not  united  ;  hence,  not 
wedded ;  single. 

**  Uncoupl€d  hounds  begnii  the  cliftse."* 

Dryden:  /'atatnon  4  ArcUe,  li.  238* 

•  fin-COUrt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
courted.] 

1.  Not  courted,  not  sought  nfter ;  not  having 
court  paid.    (Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  ii.) 

2.  Not  courted,  not  wooed  ;  not  sought  in 
marriage. 

iin- court -e-ous,  iin-c6urt'-e-ous,  •  un- 

-eur-teis.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  conr- 
teoiis.]  Not  courteous,  not  polite  ;  uncivil, 
un  polite. 

"The  CominoDfl  thought  this  proceedhiB;  uiilustifl- 
able  In  eub^tjiiice  and  uncourteout  in  forru."— J/nc- 
aulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xlv. 

tin-cburt'-e-ous-ly,  un-oourf-e-ous- 
ly.  *  un-cour-te-ous-lie,  "  un-curt- 
eis-ly,  "  un-court-es-ly,  o(Zi'.  [Eng. 
unmnrieoMs;  -/y.]  In  an  uncourteous  manner; 
not  courteously  ;  discourteously,  uncivilly. 

'*  He  now  without  nil  ehnme  most  unconrteouifte  tie- 
maiKted  to  be  to  liiiu  restored."— AoftruAcd .'  Biat. 
Scuttiind  ;  Ferquard, 

fin- court' -ier-like  (1  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eny.  conrtierlike.]  Unlike  a  courtier  ; 
hence,  not  flattering,  bland,  suave,  or  the  like, 

"I  acted  but  aii  uncourtlerlike  part." — Mad. 
D'Arblay:  Diary,  lil.  103. 

iln-courf-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uncourtly:  -ness.] 
Absence  of  courtliness  ;  want  of  polish  in  the 
manners. 

"  Notwithatandlng  the  uncoiirHiti^tn  o(  their 
phrases,  the  eeuan  was  very  houeBt."~Addi$on  :  Whig- 
Examiner,  No.  5. 

iin-c6urt'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
courtli/.] 

1.  Untrained  in  or  unused  to  the  manners 
of  a  court;  hence,  not  suave,  bland,  natter- 
ing, or  the  like  ;  blunt,  impolite,  unpolished. 

"The  uncourtly  courage  which  disticgulBhed  him." 
—Macautay:  UCft.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Uncivil,  rude,  coarse,  plain. 

*  un'-COiiSt  fi.  [Lat.  uncv^  =  a  hook.]  Hook- 
like ;  hooked. 

iin-couth',  *un-kouth,  *  un-keth,  *  un- 
COOth,  a.    [A.S.  »;t(;i(f//t  estrange,  unknown, 
from  mi-  =  not,  and  oiidh,  pa.  par.  uf  cunimn 
=  to  know.] 
*1,  Unknown. 

"  Uncmithe,  uiikist,  said  the  old  famons  poet  Chaucer; 
which  proverb  very  well  tiiketh  place  In  this  our  now 
poet,  who  for  that  he  is  uncouth  (as  salt)  Chaucer)  la 
nnkist ;  and  unknown  to  moat  men,  is  regarded  but 
of  few."— S.  K.,  Epiatle  Dedicatory  prefixed  to  Upenter't 
Bhepheardt  Calender. 

*2.  Strange,  not  familiar;  hence,  suspicious, 
alarming,  startling. 

"Nor can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  V.  98. 

3.  Awkward,  clumsy,  odd,  strange. 

"  Marks  such  as,  to  men  bred  in  the  courts  of  France 
and  England,  had  an  uncouth  and  ominous  appear- 
ance."—i/'»c  aw  ^i^  .■  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

iin-cduth'-l3?.  *  un~cooth-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
iinojiilh  ;  -ly.]  In  an  uncouth  manner  ;  oddly, 
strangely,  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

"  Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame." 

Cowper :  Tmk,  Iv.  276, 

&l-c6utll'-liesSt  s.  [Eng.  uncouth ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uncouth ;  odd- 
ness,  strangeness. 

■hesas  near  toa  t^.__ 

Daily  Telegraph, 
Dept,  10,  lasa. 

*tin-c6v'-eu-a-We»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  covenable.]     Inconvenient,  unsuitable. 

"  Eschewe  thou  uncouennbl^  falills,  and  elde  wym. 
meiu  fabiia.'— H'i/c^i^e.-  l  Timothy  Iv. 


iin-oov -911-ant-ed,  a.     [Pref.  urv-  (1),  and 

Eng.  covenanted.] 
L  Ordinary  Ixitigxtage : 

1.  Not  covenanted  ;   not  promised  by  co- 
venant ;  not  resting  on  a  coveinmt  or  promise. 

"  I  win  caat  me  on  his  tree  uneov^nanted  mercy. "— 
BoTiiey:  Sm-mon*,  vol   111.,  ser.  ad. 

2.  Not  bound  by  a  covenant,  contract,  or 
agreement ;  not  having  joined  in  a  covenant. 


II.  Hist.  :  Not  subscribing  to  the  Scottish 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

"  A  few  fanatical  non-Jurors  may  have  grudged  their 
allegiiince  to  an  u'xcuvennnted  king. '—J'.  JC.  May: 
Comtit.  Hilt.  Bnffland,  ch.  i. 

Unoovenanted  Civil  Service,  ».     A 

branch  of  the  luilian  Civil  Service,  whose 
members  (Europeans  or  natives)  are  subjeet 
to  no  entrance  examination,  nor  entitled  to 
l>romotion  or  retiring  pension,  and  also  may 
resign  their  office  at  pleasure. 

nncovenanted-meroy,  5. 

TheoL  :  An  expression  used  of  something 
not  promised  by  God  in  any  covenant,  and 
specially  in  the  covenant  of  grace  or  of  re- 
dem|ition,  [Covenant,  f  (a).]  For  instance, 
to  give  Eternal  Life  to  those  who  believe  in 
Christ  promised  by  God  (John  iii.  14,  15)  is 
now  regarded  as  part  of  a  covenant  on  the 
part  of  God,  with  those  who  believe  in  Chri.st, 
to  extend  salvation  to  those  who  have  not 
had  opportunity  of  hearing  of  Christ,  is  held 
to  be  an  uncovenanted  mercy.  (Generally  in 
the  plural.) 

TI  Used  also  familiarly,  in  the  sense  of, 
more  than  one  expects  or  deserves. 

"  Let  U8  leave  him  [the  Duke  of  Argyle]  to  the  w". 
covenanted  mercies  at  ProL  Huxley.'  —Daily  Jfewi, 
Feb.  6.  1888. 

iin-c6v'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2X  and  Eng. 

cover.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  take  a  cover  off,  as  the  cover  of  a 
basket ;  to  remove  a  cover  or  covering  from  ; 
to  divest  of  a  covering,  as  of  a  veil,  cloth, 
roof,  or  the  like. 

'•  [He]  vncouered  his  face,  &  holding  vp  his  handea  to 
heaven  said  :  O  you  goda  that  I  dot-  worahip,  I  requyre 
you  chiefly  to  eatablfahe  thlsktugdome  vntomy  Belfe.' 
— Brende :  Quintat  Curtiui,  foL  82. 

2.  To  strip  bare. 

"  When  an  Indian  la  about  to  worship  at  the  Moral, 
or  brings  his  otlering  to  the  altar,  he  always  uncovert 
his  body  to  the  waist."— Coot  .■  First  Voyage,  ch.  xlx. 

3.  To  take  off  the  hat  from,  as  a  token  of 
respect. 

■"  None  of  the  Eastern  people  use  the  compliment  of 
unc'vcring  their  heads  when  they  meet,  as  we  do." — 
Dampier:   f'oyagea  itm.  1688), 

4.  To  disclose  ;  to  make  patent  to  view. 

"  In  vain  thou  striv'st  to  cover  shame  with  shame, 
Or  by  evaaiona  thy  crime  uncotvr'st  more," 

Milton:  Sanuon  Agonittet,  842. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  a  cover  or  covering  off  anything. 

"  U^tKooer,  dogs,  and  lap."      STiakcgp.  :  Ttmon,  Hi.  6. 

2.  Spcci/. :  To  take  off  the  hat  in  token  of 
respect. 

iin-cov'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  it?i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
covered,] 

1.  Divested  of  covering  or  clothing ;  having 
the  cover  or  covering  removed. 

"Thou  wert  better  In  thy  grave,  than  to  answer, 
with  thy  uncovered  Ijody,  this  extremity  of  the  skies." 
—Shaketp.  :  Lear,  ill.  4. 

2.  Specif. :  Having  the  covering  of  the  head 
removed  in  token  of  respect. 

"  Rather  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole 
Than  stand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom." 

Shakeap.  ;  2  Henry  VL,  Iv.  I. 

3.  Unjirovided  with  a  cover  or  covering  : 
open,  bare,  naked,  uproteeted. 

"  Bycauae  they  saw  the  pentliouaea  of  our  turrettea 
bun)(?d  dowue,  and  tliat  wure  men  could  not  with  ease 
go  micoucred  to  %a,\ie,_tMQUi."—Ooldinge :  Ctstar,  foL  Wl. 

*  tin-COV'-et-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eug. 
coveted.]    Not  coveted  ;  not  longed  after. 

'*  Uncooeted  wealth  came'  pouring  In  upon  me."— 
B.  Brooke :  Fool  of  l^uaUtu,  1.  353. 

*  iin-ctf^r,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  cowl.] 
To  divest  of  a  cowl ;  to  remove  a  cowl  from. 

"  I  pray  you  think  ub  friends- uncowi  your  face." 
Coleridge. 

*  un-c^led'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cowled.]  Divested  of  a  cowl ;  not  wearing  a 
cowl  or  hood. 

"  Beyond  yon  lale.  by  palmers,  pllgrlma  trod, 
Men  bearded,  l>ald,  cowl'd.  nncowVd,  shod,  unahml." 
Pope:  Danciad,  Ul.  114. 


*  iin~oraf '-tj^,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1).  ^^<i  Eng. 
crafty.]  Not  crafty,  cuualng,  or  designing; 
simple. 

"A  simnis  and  uncra/ty  man  cADOot  be  wIm  unto 
Bolvfttlou.  —Bp.  Taylor:  /tuU qf  Cgjucieno*.    (Pret) 

•lin-cr&n'-nled,  •  fin-or&n'-ifed,  o.  [Pret 

un-(\);  Eng.  cranny,  and  suff.  -ed.]     Having 
no  cranny,  Ussuie,  chink,  or  opening.    {Lit.  <r 

"  To  whose  close  uncranted  brM«t 
We  ouj  secret  timughts  may  sund." 

Draytim  :  Hhephcrd"*  Sirttta, 

*  illl-orS-af -fl^Ue,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  creatahle.]  Not  able  to  be  created;  im- 
possible to  be  created. 

*  lin'-crS-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
create.]    Not  created  ;  uncreated. 

"The  Father  uncreale,  the  Hon  uncreate.  uid  the 
Holy  Uboet  uncreate.'—Athatiatian  Creed. 

*  un-cre-ate',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
create.]  To  blot  out  of  existence;  to  aiiiU- 
hilate. 

"  Who  can  uncreata  thee  thou  shalt  know." 

MUtoTi  -   P.  L..  V.  B9&. 

un-ore-at-ed,  a.     [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

createil,  ] 

*  1,  Annihilated  ;  blotted  out  of  existence. 
(In  tliis  sense  from  pref.  un-  (2).) 

"  Nor  will  I 
Wish  myself  uncrrat'd  for  this  evlJ." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  ;    \V oman-hattT,  U. 

2.  Not  yet  created  ;  not  existing. 

"  Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  MS. 

3.  Not  deriving  its  origin  firom  creation; 
eternally  existing. 

"  Who,  light  himself,  In  uncreated  light 
luveateu  deep,  dwells  awfully  retlr  d." 

Thornton  :  Hummer,  Vtt, 

"  iin-cre-at'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng,  uncreated; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
created. 

"By  making  a  diatlnctloQ  between  derived  uficrcafcci. 
ness,  and  underived  uncreatedneu.' —  Waterland: 
Works,  ii.  826. 

*un-cred'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cr&lible.]  Not  credible  ;  unable  to  be  believed ; 
incredible. 

"It  were  uncredible  unto  euery  man  that  Dauld 
shulde  haue  the  victory."  — /'mAct.-  Sawn  PialmU, 
p9,  vL 

*  un-ored'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  wi-  (2),  and  Eng. 
credit.]     To  discredit. 

"  Affirmations  are  apter  to  win  belief  than  neg^ 
tlona  to  uncredit  them.  '—Feltham  :  Jiesotvei,  p.  38. 

*  un-ored'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  creditable.]  Not  creditable  ;  not  reputa- 
ble or  honouralile ;  discreditable. 

"  Uncreditable  or  unfaahlonable,  branded  or  dlauMd* 
hSiiA."— Hammond:  Sermons,  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  7, 

*  un-ored'-lt-9-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  uiicredu- 
afile ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
disereditable  or  without  reputation. 

"To  all  other  diasuaalvea,  we  may  add  this  of  the 
tmcredttableness." —Decay  of  Piety. 

iln-orgd'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
credited.]    Not  credited  ;  not  believed. 

"  It  sayetb  eo  uncredUed. " 

Warner:  AlbionM  England. 

un-cried',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  encd.) 
Not  called  ;  not  clamoured.  (Often  followed 
by /or.) 

"  I  rather  choose  to  thirst,  and  will  thirst  ever, 
Thau  leave  that  cream  of  nations  uncried /or." 
Ben  Jonson:  Tlu)  New  Jnn,  L  3. 

iin-crip'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng,  crippled.] 

1.  Not  crippled  or  lame;  not  destitute  or 
deprived  of  the  use  of  tlie  limbs. 

"  I  have  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  feet uncrippt.d," 

Cowper :  Homer ;  Odyssey  XK. 

2.  Not  having  the  power  of  motion,  action, 
usefulness,  &c.,  impaired  :  as,  The  ship  came 
out  of  action  uncrippled, 

*  iin-cris'-ten-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  uncristen ;  -lyj\ 
In  an  unchristian  manner  or  spirit. 

"  Conatrue  nothing  uncristenly,  and  become  again 
my  gotxl  \oriX."—Strype  :  Eccles.  Mem. ;,  Bft.  qf  Silit- 
bury  to  CrumwaU. 

t  iin-crit'-ic-al,  a.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

critical.] 

1,  Not  critical ;  wanting  in  judgment. 

"Rude  nnderstaad«rs  or  uncritical  speaken.*''* 
Oaudcn  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  2* 

2.  Not  according  to  the  just  rules  of  criti* 
cism  :  as,  an  uncritical  estimate. 


boil,  b6^:  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9liiii,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
•clan, -tlan  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  ahun; -{Ion, -|ion  =  zhun,   -cioos, -tlouB, -Bious  =  shus.   -ble. -die.  &c.  =  b9U  d^L 
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uncrooked— uncurrent 


•  iln-crooked',  *  ttn-croof-^d,  a.  [Pref. 
tin-  (1),  uii'l  Eng.  crooked.]  Nut  cruoke'l, 
btait,  winding,  or  tortuous;  straight. 

"  Eaale  and  obedient  waya,  uncrooked." 

Beaum.  A  Flet.  :  Loyal  Subject,  111.  2. 

t&n-or$pped',  un-cropt',  o,    [Pref.  nn-  (1), 

and  Eng.  cropped.  ] 

1.  Not  cropped,  as  land ;  not  sown  or 
planted. 

•  2.  Not  plucked  or  gathered. 

"  Thy  abundance  wanta 
F&rtakers.  and  uncropp'd  {alls  U>  Itie  grutiud." 

MUton    P.  L.,  Iv.  T81. 

8,  Not  cropped  or  cut,  as  the  ears  of  a  dog. 

iin-orossed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng- 
crossed.] 

1.  Not  crossed ;  not  set  or  placed  across 
eacli  other. 

•  2.  Not  crossed  out,  cancelled,  or  erased. 

"If  his  old  debt  etaod  still  In  the  book  «n crowed, 
the  ihopkee^r  uiay  sue  him  tor  IL"— £unyan;  Pil- 
ffrim'i  Progre»i,  pt.  i. 

3.  Not  thwarted ;  not  opposed. 

fln-cr<J\t^d-ed,  a-  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
crowded.}  Not  crowded ;  not  straitened  for 
want  of  room. 

"  And  held  unerowded  nations  In  Its  womb." 

Additon:  Letter  from  Italy. 

tui-cr($\tm',  *  un-croun,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
«Ld  Eng.  cro«m,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  a  crown  ;  to  pull  or 
take  a  crown  off. 

"Were  Demetrius  dead,  we  easily  might  uncrown 
This  Bwoln  impoator." 

Beaum.  A  Flet, :  The  Coronation,  v. 

2.  Pig- :  To  depose,  to  dethrone  ;  to  deprive 
of  sovereignty. 

"ITlUfitfrotmhlm  ere 't  be  long." 

aJtaketp. :  S  Benrj/  VI.,  Iv.  L 

fin-cr^T^ed'.  *un-Grounede,  a.    [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  crowiud.\ 
L  Divested  of  a  crown.    (Lit.  or  jig.) 

2.  Not  crowned  :  as,  an  uiicrowned  king. 

3.  Unrewarded, 

"  Never  did  such  ajace  goe  away  uncroiimad."—Bp. 
Bali  :  Contempt. ;  The  Faithful  Cfinaanite. 

iln-or^s'-tal-line,  a.    [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng. 

crystallinf.] 

Min.  tS:  Petrol. :  Not  crystalline.  Seeley,  in 
Phillips  {Geo!.,  i.  254)  consfders  the  uncrys- 
talliiie  type  to  consist  of  a  volcanic  rock, 
originally  amorphous,  sometimes  glassy  like 
obsidian  or  tachylyte,  and  often  in  the  micro- 
felsitic  state.  There  is  a  complete  transition 
between  the  uncrystalline  and  the  semi-crys- 
talline rocks. 

nnc'-tlon,  *un-ci-oun,  •unc-cl-oun,  s. 

[Fr.  onction  =  a.n  anointing,  unction,  from  Lat. 
uvctioiiem,  accus.  of  initio,  from  unctus,  pa. 
par.  of  ungo  =  to  anoint.  ]    [Unguent.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  anointing,  smearingi  or  rub- 
ting  with  ointment  or  oil :  as, 

(1)  A  symbol  of  consecration,  dedication,  or 
appointment  to  an  important  office. 

"  Que  of  them  is  not  asbamed  to  tell  lis  that  the  gift 
was  communicated  by  the  unr^tioti  a^lmiiilstered  at 
the  coronation,"— Jtfacawiay  ;  Bist.  Enj.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  For  medical  purposes. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  anointing ;  an 
tinguent,  a  salve,  ointment. 

IL  Figuratively : 

L  Anything  ."ioothing  or  lenitive  ;  a  salve, 

"  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul." 
Shakesp. :  JJumlet,  lil.  4. 

2.  That  quality  in  language,  tone  of  expres- 
sion, mode  of  address,  manner,  and  the  like, 
which  excites  strong  devotion,  fervour,  ten- 
derness, sympathy,  and  the  like  ;  tliat  which 
melts  to  religious  fervour  and  tenderness. 

"  His  aermouB  wnnt  all  that  Is  called  unction,  and 
■ometluiea  even  eanieatuess,"— Ja^iajTi ;  Literature  of 
Europe,  iv.  66. 

3.  Sham  fervour,  devotion,  or  sympathy  ; 
factitious  emotional  warmth  ;  nauseous  senti- 
meutality. 

*[I  Extreme  Unction :  [Extreme  Unction]. 

*&ac'-tion-less,  a.  [Eng.  unction;  -Uss.] 
Without  unction. 

•unc'-tious,  *unc-te-ons,  a.  [Fr.  one- 
tueiuc.]    Unctuous. 

"Being  made  more  fat  and  ttncd'ouj."— ffactZuj/t.' 
Voyage;  lU.  64. 

* unc'-tious-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unctions;  -n£ss.] 


Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  onctious  ;  unctu- 
ousnesa. 

'■  As  If  the  sappe  thereof  had  a  flre-feedinR  unctiout- 
new  Ihureio." — Fuller;   Worthier;  Waru>idi*hire. 

finc-tu-6s'-i-t^»  •  unc-tu-os-l-tie, «.  [Fr. 
onctuosite;  Ital.  uncuositd.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unctuous  ;  greasiness,  oiliness,  unctuousness  ; 
a  greasy  feeling  when  rubbed  or  touched. 

"A  woman's  flesh  containeth  In  It  I  wot  not  what 
unffuosity  or  oylous  matter." — P.  Bottand:  Plinu; 
p.  &&4. 

2.  Min. :  Thequality  of  being  unctuous  (q.v.). 

iino'-tU-OUS,  a.    [Fr.  onctueux,  from  Low  Lat. 
undjtosus,  from  Lat.  unctjts,  pa.  par.  of  ungo 
=  to  anoint.] 
L  OrdiJiary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  un- 
guent or  ointment ;  greasy,  oily,  soapy. 

(2)  Having  a  greasy,  oily,  or  soapy  feeling 
when  rubbed  or  touched  with  the  lingers. 

2.  Fig.  :  Nauseously  bland,  suave,  tender, 
sympathetic,  fervid,  devotional,  emotional, 
or  the  like  ;  soothing,  fawning,  mollifying. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Bot. :  The  same  as  Greasy,  II.  2. 

2.  Min. :  Feeling  greasy  to  the  touch.  Pipe- 
clay is  somewhat  unctu(m3 ;  fuller's  earth  is 
unctuous  ;  plumbago  and  soapstone  are  very 
unctuous.  (iV.  Phillips.)  The  unctuosity  often 
arises  from  the  presence  of  magnesia. 

nnctaons-sacker,  s. 

Jchthy.  :  Cydopterus  Uparis,  a  small  pale- 
brown  fish,  irregularly  striped  with  lines  of 
a  darker  colour  ;  from  uurtliern  seas.  It  is 
about  four  inches  long,  and  tlie  surface  of  the 
body  is  soft  and  slimy,  wlience  the  popular 
name.    Called  also  Sea-snail. 

imc'-tu-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unctuous;  -ly.} 
In  an  unctuous  manner. 

finc'-tn-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unctuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stale  of  being  unctuous ;  unc- 
tuosity. 

*  un  -  cuck'- old-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cwkolded.]    Not  made  a  cuckold. 

"  It  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave  un- 
cuckolded."— Sfiaketp.  :  Antony  Jt  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

*  un-cult'-ed.  a.    [Uncuted,] 

iin'-cu-lar,  a.  [A  humorous  formation  from 
Eng.'un'cle,  on  analogy  of  avuncular  (q.v.).] 
Of  or  belonging  to  an  uncle. 

"HIa  uncular  and  rather  angular  breaat." — De 
Quincei/ :  Spanish  Jfun,  S  vl. 

un-oiilled',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  culled.] 
L  Not  culled  ;  not  gathered. 
2.  Not  separated  ;  not  selected. 

"The  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheal, 
Uncutted."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xL  43& 

* un-ciil'-pa-We,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
culpable.]  Not  culpable  ;  not  blameworthy  ; 
inculpable. 

"The  Jews.  .  .  are  notwithstanding  in  that  respect 
unculpaUe." — Hooker:  Ecciea.  Politie,  bk.  lii.,  §  7. 

*  iill-Cult',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Lat.  cultuSy 
pa.  par.  of  colo  =  to  cultivate.]  Uncultivated, 
rude,  illiterate. 

t  iin-cul'-ti-va-We,  a.  [Pref.  -un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  cuHivahle.]  Not  able  to  be  cultivated  ; 
incapable  of  being  tilled  or  cultivated. 

iin-CUl'-ti-vat-cd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
cViUii:atcd.] 

L  Lit.:  Not  cultivated,  as  land;  not  tilled; 
not  improved  by  tillage. 

•*  The  cause  of  the  land  remaining  uncultivated.'— 
Lewis  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Bist.ie'l.  laSS),  iL  ai 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Not  practised,  fostered,  or  promoted ; 
neglected. 

"The  art  .  .  .  lies  altogether  UTJCuZf»i>affl(t"—S*«FZfl.* 
Rotator,  Na  884. 

2.  Not  improved  by  labour,  study,  care, 
exercise,  or  the  like. 

"  The  sun  aa  it  were  rose  upon  some  parta  of  the 
com mc.iU wealth  of  learning,  and  clenred  up  many 
tbiiiti^s:  and  I  believe  many  more  will  In  time  be 
cleAted.  which,  whatever  men  think,  are  yet  in  their 
d:irk  and  uncuUitjated  aX&.\^''—WoUiiston  :  UditJion 
rtf  Nature,  $  a 

3.  Not  instructed,  not  civilised ;  rude, 
rough  ;  uncivilized. 

"  These  are  instances  of  nations,  where  uncult Seated 
nature  has  been  left  to  ItaeK.  without  the  aid  of 
letters."— ZrfjcAe. 


*  iin-cul'-ti-va-ted-ness, ».  [Eng.  uricuW- 
rated;  -ne^is.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncultivated. 

•un-ofil'-ture,  «.  [Pref.  uti- (l),  and  Eng. 
cidture.]  Neglect  or  want  of  culture  or  at- 
tention. 

"Idleueaa,  Ul-huabandry  .  .  .  unculture,  lU-cholo« 
of  seeds. " — Bp.  Ball:  Sermons:  Fa.  evil  A4. 

*  tin-oiir-tured,  a.     [Pref.  vn-(l),  and  Eng. 

culturcfl.]     Uncultivated. 

"  Blackford  !  on  whose  uncitttured  breast, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  tliL-  ueat." 

Scutt:  Marmion,  Iv.  21 

*  un-ciim'-bered,     *  un-com  -  bred,     a, 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and   Eng.  ciivibered.]    Not  en- 
cumbered, not  hindered,  not  embarrassed. 

"  The  Bunahlue  of  uncumber'd  ease." 

Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  It  32. 

*iin-ciin'-nmg,  •un-con-nlng,  *un-ciin- 
nyng,  *  un-cun-nynge,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  cunning.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ignorant,  illiterate. 

"  They  e\amyned  by  phyloaophers  and  doctours  o( 

Shysyke.  and  tney  that  were  fouude  uneunnj/npe,  were 
egradyd  of   theyr  preethode.""— /"aftyan .-   Chronyclt 
(an.  16]. 

2.  Not  cunning  or  crafty. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ignorance. 

"  To  make  this  dltie  for  to  seeme  lame, 
Through  mine  unconning." 

Lydgate:  Comp.  of  the  Black  Knight. 

*un-ciill'-ning-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uncunning; 
-ly.]    Ignorantly,  stupidly. 

"If  thou  apeak  uncunniny/y,  they  count  thee  dol 
witttd."— ntwj:  Intt.  qf  a  Chriltian  }yoman,  bk.  L, 
ch.  xlL 

*  ^-ctin'-ning-ness,  *  xm-kun-nsmg- 
nesse^s.  [Eng.  uncunning ;  -ncss.]  Ignorance. 

"  As  soues  of  obedience  not  uiaad  lyk  to  the  former 
dealris  of  yoore  uiikunjiyngneste."—  Wycli^e :  l  Pet.  i. 

*  fin-ciir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un,-  (i),  and  Eng. 
curable.]  Notable  to  be  cured;  not  capable 
of  being  cui-ed  ;  incurable. 

"  The  phlcj^iona  and  aiirglons  of  France  Jnged  hli 
malady  to  be  a  dropsy,  and  uncurable." — Bernen: 
Froissart:  Cronycle,  vol  1.,  ch,  cciUv. 

*  'fin-ciir'-a-bl^,  arfy.  [Eng.  uncurah{le) ;  -ly.} 
In  an  incurable  manner;  incurably. 

"  Wlierasthemselfes  wer  euen  for  this  verai  poynct 
uncurably  wicked  enemies  of  Qod."—  Cdal .  LuJcev, 

*  un-curb'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
curbable.]    Not  able  to  be  curbed. 

*'  So  mnch  unmrbable  her  garboUes.  Cmsar." 

Shakeip. :  Aitcony  i  Cleopatra,  M,  S. 

un-curbed',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curbed.] 

1,  Lit. :  Not  curbed  ;  not  furnished  with  or 
wearing  a  curb. 

"  Uncurbed,  unreined,  and  rlderlesa" 

Longfellow:  Burial  qf  Vie  ilinnitink. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  checked  or  kept  within  bounds ; 
unrestrained,  unfettered,  uuchecked. 

"  With  frank  and  U7icurbed  plainness." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  V.,  L  L 

lin-cured',  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng.  cured.) 
Not  cured. 

"  Uncured  bv  his  miafortanes  of  a  loose  generosity, 
that  flowed  Indiscriminately  on  nW."— Burke  :  Abridg. 
of  Eng.  But.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  un-ciir'-i-^US,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
curious.] 

1,  Not  curious  or  inquisitive  ;  indifferent, 
incurious. 

"  I  have  not  been  so  uncurious  a  spectator,  as  not 
to  have  seen  Prince  Kugene."  — Meele;  Spectator, 
No.  840. 

2.  Not  curious  ;  odd  or  strange. 

"  He  added  very  many  particulars  not  uncurioui.' 
—Steele :  ."Spectator.  No.  S46. 

Un-curl',  V.t.  &  i,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curl.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  put  out  of  curl ;  to  straighten 
out,  as  something  which  has  once  been  curled. 

'■  The  lion's  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
He  sheaths  his  paw,  uncurls  his  angry  mflne."* 

Bryden.     (Todd.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  from  a  curled  state, 
as  ringlets ;  to  become  straight. 

'■  My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurlt.' 

Shokirip. :  Titui  Andronicut,  IL  S. 

iinHSurled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  curled.] 
Put  out  of  curl ;  deprived  of  the  curls  which 
it  previously  possessed. 

■■  With  honest  faces,  tho'  with  uneurVd  halt." 

Congreoe :  Juvenal,  xL 

*  iin-cur'-rent,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


(&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wqU;  worlc,  who,  soa :  mute,  oiib,  core.  ^nite.  cur,  r4le,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  i^e,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
Syrian*    te,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


unourse  — un  deck 
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cttrrent.l  Not  current;  not  passing  in  com- 
moo  payment. 

"  Shuffled  off  with  Buch  uneurrenl  i>ay." 

JA*i*<?*/j. ;  Twol/th  Sijht,  Ui  ft. 

•iln-CUrse',  v.t.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cjtr.'fe.l  To  free  from  any  cursa  oraxecration  ; 
to  revftke  a  cui-se  on. 

"  UHCur$«  their  souls ;  their  peace  la  miule.' 

Shakeap. :  JUciMrd  It..  UL  S. 

fin-oursed',  iin  oursf ,  a,  (Pref.  \in-  (l), 
and  iiing.  curstil.]  Not  cuTsed  or  execrated  ; 
free  fiuni  a  curse. 

'*  Ueaveu  sure  hiis  kept  this  spot  of  earth  ttnciirgt." 
tyaller:  Buttle  of  t/ie  Hmnmer  ItlandM,  ^A. 

tin-OUr'-tain.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cur/uift.]  I'o  ifiiiove  or  withdraw  a  curtain 
from  ;  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  I  will  myself  unc\trtain  In  yoar  eight 
The  wonders  of  tliis  brow's  Itiefftible  Hghf 

Moore:  The  Veiled  Prophet  qf  Khorauan. 

«tin-cuB-t^m-a-We,  a,  [Pret  ?i?i-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distonxable.]  Ni't  subject  to  customs 
duties  :  as,  uncmtomabU  goods. 

ttn-CUS'-tom-ar-^,  a,  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
EoK.  customary.] '  Not  customary ;  not  usual ; 
unusual.    (fiarlyU:  MiscelL,  iv.  123.) 

*  ^-oua'-tomed  (1),  a,     [Pref.  unr  (l),and 

Eng.  cii3tomet.i.l 

1,  Not  subject  to  customs  or  duty. 

2.  Not  having  paid,  or  been  charged  with 
custom  duties. 

■  iin-Cua'-tdmed  (2),  a.  [Pret  «7i-  (l)i  and 
al>brevLation  of  Eug.  accustomed,}  Unaccus- 
tomed. 

"  That  the  steoda  might  pass  with  ease, 
Xor  start  aa  yet  uncu4C>jm&i  to  the  dead." 

Coioper:  Somer;  Itind  x,  fiS^L 

ttn-ciit ,  a.    [PreC  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  cuf.]   Not 

cut. 

*'  Therfore  the  souldlera  thought  good  that  lb  ehould 
be  kept  whole  uncut." — Udal  :  John  rix. 

•un-cuf-ed,  *ua-cuit'-ed,  a.  [Pre£  un- 
(1);  Eng.  cuit  (2),  a.,  and  suff.  -ed.}  Not 
mixed  with  cuit  or  sweet  wine. 

"Wines  that  seldom  come  nnto  OS  uncuMi"— 
Sandys:  JYaveU,  p.  224. 

•un-cuth,  a.    [Uncodth.] 

*  un-5y'-pher,  v.t.    [Uncipher.] 

*  un-dam',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dam, 
v.]  To  free  from  a  dam,  raoimd,  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  to  remove  a  stop,  obstruction,  or  hin- 
drance from. 

"  The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  inountalu's  brow, 
UndaTTU  hia  watery  stores  ;  huge  torreuts  flow," 
Dryden :  VirffU ;  Oe<yrffic  L  160. 

&n-dam'-aged  (aged  as  igd),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dai}uigcd.\  Not  damaged; 
not  injured. 

"  Plants  will  frequent  changes  try. 

Undamaged,"  Phiiipt:  Cider,  L 

ttn-d^mmed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
damnieU]    Not  dammed;  not  having  a  dam 
or  barrier  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  the  stream. 
"  siren  ran  undammed  betweeo  hllln  aukiiown." 
Poe:  Motiot  A  Una. 

*iin-d^mned'  (n  silent),  *un-dampned, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  damned.]  Not 
condemned  ;  uncondeinned. 

"Tliei  senten  us  men  of  Rome  Into  priaouu  that 
weren  betuu  openll  and  undafnpn6d,"—W ycliffe : 
Dedia  xvL 


■un-dS-m'-ni-fied,  a,  [Pret  «u-  (l),  and 
Eng.  damnified,]  Uninjured  ;  suffering  no  loss 
or  injury.  {Cains,  in  Eng.  Gamer,  iii.  238.) 

fin-damped',  *un-dampf«  a,  [Pret  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  damped.]  Not  damped  ;  hence, 
not  chilled,  not  dispirited,  disheartened,  or 
discouraged. 

■'  By  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbio);,  yet  undamped." 

Thoinaon:  Winter,  ^i. 

*  iln-dan'-gered,  *  nn-datm-ger-id,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1);  Eug.  danger,  s.,  and  suff,  -ed.] 
Free  from  danger ;  out  of  danger. 
"  For  bad  he  dwellld  within  year  shippis,  and  nat  go 
tUeiu  amoug. 
Then  had  ha  been  undaungcrld." 

ChauceriV'  Tale  of  Berj/n. 

•iin-dan'-ger-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dangerous.]     Not  dangerous. 

"  Then  cherish  this,  this  unextienstve  power, 
Vndangerou4  to  the  public" 

Thornton:  Britannia,  iOi. 

*iin-dashed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dashed.]  Not  dashed;  not  friglitened  or 
alarmed;  undaunted.  (Daniel:  Civil  iVarSyVL) 


iin-dat'-«d  (1).  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 

diittU.]     Not  dated ;    having   no    date;    not 
having  the  time  given,  noted,  or  marked. 
**  Which  »hnll  Dot  be  undiit^d,  since  thy  breath 
la  able  to  Immortal,  altvr  di-alli." 

liiffgt :  Elegy  on  Ben  Jonton, 

^iin'-dat-ed  (2),  a.  [Lat.  undatus,  from 
unda  =  a  wave.]  Ha\ing  a  waved  surfa'-e; 
rising  aud  falling  In  waves  toward  the  margin ; 
waved. 

•  un-daogh'-ter-l^  {gh  silent),  a.  (Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  daugjiterly.]  Unbecomiug  a 
daughter ;  unworthy  of  a  daughter. 

"Anything  und4tughterly,  uiisisterly,  or  tinUJce  o 
klnswumau.  — Jiichard4on:  ClarUsa,  vU.  412. 

•  iin-daanf -ar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
daunt ;  -able.]    Not  able  to  be  daunted. 

"  Ueroick  and  undauntable  bolOness."— iTeicvbt^ 

un-daunf-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
daunteLl.]  Notdaunttd;  not  subdued  or  de- 
pressed by  fear  ;  fearless,  intrepid. 

"  Undaunted  stUl.  though  wearied  and  perplexed." 
Covfper :  Taile  Talk.  366. 

t  un-d£lunt'-«d-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undaunted; 
■ly.]  Not  as  if  daunted;  boldly,  intrepidly, 
fearlessly. 

"  We  feel  ouraelres  undauntedly  bold  where  we  are 
sure  of  no  eft'ectmil  resistance."— i'noj  ;  £uai/  17. 

t  uii-dannt'-«d-n€ss,  s.  [Eng.  ujidaunted; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
daunted ;  fearlessness,  intrepidity. 

"  Walking  on  towards  the  place  lor  execution  with 
caltaunaB  &nd  undiiunledneas.  —Boyle:  Ifor^tj,  v.  806. 

•  tin-dawn'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dawning.]  Not  dawning;  not  showing  the 
day ;  not  growing  light. 

'*  A  prisoner  In  the  yet  u  ndavming  eaat." 

Cowper:  Taskiv.  ISO. 

iin-daz'-zled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Prefl  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  dazzled.]    Not  dazzlecU 

"  Undaxzled  with  the  glare  of  praise.* 

Wordtworth :  £xcursion,  h'k.V. 

un'-de,  un'-dee,  iin'-d^,  a.  [Lat.  unda  = 
a  wave.)    [On'de.J 

•  iin-dead',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  dead.] 
Not  dead ;  alive. 


•  un-dead'-li-ness,  *  an-deed-ly-nesse. 

5.     [Eiig.  undeadly ;  -ntss.\     Incapability  of 
dying  ;  immortality. 

"  Kyng  of  kyngia  and  lord  of  lordU  .  .  .  which 
aloone  hath  undeedli/netse."—  Wycliffe :  I  Tim.  L 

•iin-dead'-ly,  *nn-deed'-ll,  a,  [Pret 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  deadly.]  Not  subject  to 
death ;  immortal,  ever-living. 

"  To  the  king  of  worldls  undeedli  and  unTlalble  Qod 
aloone  be  onour  and  glorie."—  li'ycliffe  :  1  Tim.  i. 

*  im-deaf,  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  deaf.] 
To  cure  of  deafness  ;  to  restore  the  sense  of 
hearing  to. 

"  My  death's  sad  tale  mav  yet  undertf  hla  ear." 
ShuiieMp.  :  Richard  1 1..  iL  1. 

un-de-based',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
debased.]     Not  debased. 
**  But  tbe  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  undcbated." 
Byron:  Stanzas  for  jfusic, 

un-de-bau^hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
debauched.]  Not  debauehed  or  corrupted ; 
pure. 

*'  Plain,  hospitable  kind. 
Ani'Mfidebauched."  i'owper :  Tatk  UL  744. 

iin-dec'-a-gon,  s.  [Lat.  undedm.  =  eleven, 
and  Gr.  yuivio.  {gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  eleven  sides 
or  angles. 

un-de'-cane,  s.  [Lat.  unus,  and  Eng.,  &c 
decam  (q.v.)  ;  cf.  Lat.  ^trulecim,  =  eleven.] 

Chem. :  C11H34.  One  of  tlie  series  of  paraffins 
obtained  from  Ameriean  petndeum.  It  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  '76b  at  16^,  aud  boils  at  180^  to 
184\ 

un-deHJay'-iug,  a,  [Pref.  «»-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deaiying.] 

1.  Not  decaying ;  not  suffering  diminution, 
decline,  or  decay. 

••  Some  chosen  plants,  disposed  with  nicest  care. 
In  undecaytt^  beauty  were  presvrvvd." 

Wordtw-irth  :  Ezcurtion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Immortal,  unending :  as,  the  undecaying 
Joys  of  heaven, 

•un-de-9elV-a-ble,*un-de-ceyT-a-ble, 

a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  deceivable.] 


1.  Not  deceivable;   not   capable  of   being 
deceived  ;  not  subject  or  liable  to  deception. 

2.  Not  deceiving  ;  not  deceitliU. 


iindS-^elve't  v.u  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deceive.]  To  free  from  deception,  fallacy,  or 
mistake  ;  to  open  one's  eyes ;  to  remove  b 
deception  practised  upon  one. 

"So  pallia  had  been  spared  to  tin(i«eeiM then.*-* 
Macaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xx. 

iin-de-^lved',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En^ 

ih:reivcd.]  Not  deceived  ;  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  <iecepti(m. 

"  Deliberately,  and  undeceired. 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  r<-celved.* 

Wordiioorth:  fhM, 

•  tin-de'-9eii-9i^,  s.    [Pref.  ua-  (l),  and  Eng. 

decency.]  *  The  opposite  of  decency;  in- 
decency. 

■'  A  great  siguiflcatlon  of  decency  and  undecene$.'— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Ilule  q/  Conscience,  bk.  11..  ch.  L 

un-de-^en'-na-r^,  a,  [Lat.  undedm^ 
eleven,  and  au/i(i3  =  a  year.]  Eleventh;  oc- 
curring once  in  every  period  of  eleven  years. 

un-de-^en'-ni-al.  a.   [Undecennary.]   Per* 

taining  or  relatiiig  to  a  period  of  eleven  years; 
occurring  or  observed  every  eleven  years,  or 
on  every  eleventh  year. 

*  fin-de'-^ent,  a.  [Pref.  wti-  (1),  and  Eng, 
decejtt.]    Not  decent;  indecent, 

**  I  cast  it  from  me.  like  a  garment  torn. 
Bagged,  and  too  undecent  to  be  uoru. 

Dryden  :  Con-fuett  of  Oranada,  L  L 

•  Uil-d©'-9ent-l3r,  adv.  (Eng.  ujidecent;  -ly.} 
Not  decently;  indecently. 

"  To  wear  their  hair  undeoently  long."— £aud  ;  BiMt. 
Ace  q/hit  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  p.  61. 

*  un-de-^Sp'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  0),  and  Eng. 
deceptive.}    Not  deceptive  ;  not  deceitluL 

•  iin-de-^id'-a-ble,  •  un-de-cide-a-ble, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  decidable.]  Not 
capable  of  being  decided,  settled,  or  solved. 

"There  ia  hardly  a  greater  aud  more  undectdaUt 
problem  in  natunti  theology."— &>u(A  ;  Sermons,  ToL 
m..  sen  6, 

*  un-de-fide',  v.t.  [Pref.  wit-  (2),  and  Eng. 
decide.]  Not  to  decide ;  to  reverse  a  decision 
concerning. 

*'  To  undectde 
The  late  concladed  act  tijey  held  for  vain." 

Daniel:  Cifil  IVari.viL 

un-de-9id'-ed,  a.  &  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  decided.] 
A.  As  adjective  ; 
1.  Not  decided  ;  not  settled  or  determined. 


"  Long  undecided  L 


a  the  airy  strife." 

Philip*  J  Blenhetjn. 


2,  Not  decided,  not  determined  ;  irn-solute, 
wavering.    (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

'•  An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Uswald'a  hesitatlug  tongue." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  t.  23. 

S.  As  suh'^ntive : 

Coursing :  A  course  in  which  the  greyhounds 
score  an  equal  number  of  points;  a  drawn 
course. 

"Night  Time  and  Hector  were  so  weU  matched  that 
after  a  couple  of  undecidede  the  Judge  was  ouable  to 
say  which  was  beat. "— ^*t«U.  Dec  fl,  lBd4, 

uii-dd9'-i-indle,  s.    [itai.] 

Music :  A  group  of  eleven  notes  to  be 
played  in  the  time  of  eight  of  the  same  name. 

*  un-de-9i'-pher-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  0)» 
and  Eng.  decipherable.]  Not  decipherable; 
not  able  to  be  deciphered. 

*■  fin-dfi-9i'-pher-ar-bl^,  adv,  [Eng.  u?ide- 
cipherah^le);  -ly.]  In  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  deciphered. 

un-de-9i'-phered,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  deciphered.]    Not  deciphered. 


•  tin-de-9i'-8ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
decisive.]  Not  decisive  or  conclusive  ;  Indecl* 
Bive. 

"Two  nations  .  .  .  made  appeal  to  an  urrd«citlMeX« 
peri  menu"— ff^a  ntriU. 

•  lin-deck',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  d«dk^ 
v.]    To  deprive  or  divest  of  ornaments. 

"  To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king." 

Shakeep.  :  Aiehard  If..  Iw.  1. 


bo^  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  911111,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  ttaln«  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing, 
Hiian.  -tian  =  Bban.   -Uod;,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ou  =  zhuii«   -clous,  -tlous.  -slous  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die.  &c  =  b^I*  d^L 
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undecked— undemonstratively 


•  iin-deoked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
decked. ] 

1,  Not  adorned,  not  ornamented  ;  not 
decked  out. 

**  Cad  EiigUiid  aeo  the  best  that  she  chu  boast 
Lie  thus  uugrac'd,  undeukd,  luid  ftluiuHt  lo^t?" 
Daniel:  Civil  H'urs,  v. 

2,  Not  furniahed  with  a  deck,  as  a  ship. 

ftn-de -dared',  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eng. 
declared.^    Not  declared  ;  latent. 

•'Thug,  which  kyiide  of  electee  bvniaelfe  meatieth, 
Tyiidftlle  leaveth  undfclared.  and  will  we  shall  geasse 
at  hya  myntle."— A'ir  T,  JJore:   Works,  p.  677. 

ttn-de-clin'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  wi-  (1),  and 

Eng.  declinable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  declined ;  specif., 
In  grammar,  not  variable  in  the  termination : 
as,  an  undeclinahle  noun. 

*  2.  Not  possible  to  be  avoided. 

"  The  offence  od  his  part  was  undeclinable.' — 
Backet:  L^feof  WUliamt,  p.  107. 

iin-de-clined\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
declined.] 

1,  Not  having  the  cases  marked  by  varia- 
tions in  the  termination :  as,  a  noun  un- 
declined. 

*  2.  Not  deviating ;  not  turned  from  the 
right  way. 

"  lu  bla  track  my  wary  feet  have  atept ; 
HIb  undecUned  waya  precUely  kept." 

Sandt/t :  Paraphnue  of  Job, 

iin-de-cdm-po^'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  decomposable.  ]  Not  able  to  be  de- 
composed ;  not  admitting  of  or  liable  to  de- 
composition, 

&n-dec'-dr-at-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  decorated.  ]  Not  decorated ;  not  adorned ; 
not  embellished ;  plain. 

"  &a-de-creed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
decreed.]  Not  decreed;  having  a  decree  re- 
versed ;  released  from  a  decree. 

"As  II  eternal  doom 
Could  be  reversed,  aiid  undecreed  tor  me." 

Dryden ;  King  Arthur,  lU. 

ttn-de-yyl'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  unus;  Eng.  decyl 
(q.v.),  and  suff.  -ic.]  Having  as  its  basis 
,  eleven  atoms  or  proportions  of  a  substance, 

andecyllo-acid,  s. 

CItsm.  :    CiiH.H.02  =  CioH2i-CO-OH.       Ob- 
tained  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl-undecyl- 
ketoue.     It  melts  at  28-5^  and  boils  at  212°  to 
^  213%  under  a  pressure  of  100  mnu 

ttn-ded'-i-cat-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  dedicated.] 

1.  Not  dedicated  ;  not  consecrated  ;  not  de- 
voted, 

2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron;  without  a 
dedication. 

"  I  should  let  thla  book  come  forth  undedicated."— 
Boyle:  H'orks.  il.  247. 

3.  (0/  a  road):  Not  given  over  by  those 
who  first  made  it  to  the  public  authorities. 
A  road  not  dedicated  is  maintained  at  the 
charge  of  those  whose  private  property  it  is. 

•  &n-doed'-«d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deeded.} 

1,  Not  signalized  by  action. 

"  My  Bword  with  an  un  battered  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded." 

iituiketp. :  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

*  2.  Not  transferred  by  deed  :  as,  undeeded 
land. 

ftn-de-f3.9ed',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
defaced.]  Nut  defaced;  not  disfigured;  not 
deprived  of  its  form. 

*'  111  thera  ia  Involved  the  character  of  men  who 
preserve  the  divine  image  ttndefaced."—Knox :  Ser- 
monA,  ToL  vL,  ser.  28. 

•  iin-de-fat-i-g%-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  defaiigahle.]     Indefatigable,  tireless. 

"  Mean  wbfle  the  lord  depatv  with   unde/atigable 

?Rlna    proaecutetb    Mac    Hugh.  '—Camden ;    Bist.    of 
ueen  Elitabetk  (an.  1693). 

•  &n-de-fea§'-i-ble,    *  nn-de-feis-1-ble, 

o.    [Pref.  uii'  (1),  and  Eng.  defeasible.]    Not 
defeasible;  indefeasible. 

"  The  said  victorie  cunsisteth  In  the  tind^eatablo 
scripture  of  the  olde  and  newe  teatamente."— Ttfal ; 
Luke  xxU. 

\un-dof'-€-cat-ed.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Eng.  defecated.]     Not  defecated;  not  cleared 
ttom  dregs  or  impurities ;  thick,  unrefined. 


*un-dS-fen9ed'.  o.  [Pref,  un-'(i);  Eng. 
d«/e/ice,audsulf.-c(/.)  Unprotected,  undefended. 

"  Her  weak  side :  which  (HCurned  and  maliced) 
lAy  o^u  undefenced."      Dumel:  Civil  It'ar*.  vllL 

iin-de-fend'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
defended.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  defended  ;  not  protected ;  unpro- 
tected by  works  of  defence. 

"  The  crows  and  ravena'  rights,  an  undefended  prey." 
Dryden:  Bind  i  Panther,  iii,  6li6. 

2.  Not  defended,  supported,  maintained,  or 
upheld  by  power  or  argument. 

"And  It  was  left  undefended  even  by  the  boldest 
and  moat  acriinonloiin  libellers  amung  the uonjarora," 
—Macattlay :  Bist.  Eng,,  ch.  xviil, 

II,  Law: 

1.  Not  characterized  by  a  defence  being 
put  forward  :  as,  an  undefended  action. 

2.  Not  defended  by  counsel  :  as.  The 
prisoner  was  uiutefended. 

iin-de-f ied',  *  nn-de-fide,  "  un-de-fyed, 

a.     [Pref.    un-  (1),  and    Eng.    defied.]     Not 
defied ;  not  set  at  defiance  ;  not  challenged. 

"  He  basely  throw  It  at  him  undeffjed." 

Dryden  :  l  Conquest  of  (irnnada,  i. 

un-de-Hled',  *  un-de-fyied.  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  defiled.]  Not  defiled,  polluted, 
corrupted,  or  vitiated  ;  pure. 

"  Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled." 

Byron  :  Hicge  of  Corinth,  xxTlL 

*  iin-de-f  il'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undefiled;  -ly."} 

In  an  undefiled  manner;  purely,  chastely. 

"  But  I  wU  haue  matrliriony  obaemed  more  bolyly  ft 
vndefytedly  among  them.'— t'rfai  .*  Matthew  v, 

iin-de-fin'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  definable.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  defined  or  tnarked 
out  or  limited. 

"Other  itersons  meriting  aa  little  as  they  do,  might 
be  put  upon  it  to  an  undejinable  &uio\\nt."—Bui  ke : 
On  economical  Reform. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  described  by  a 
definition ;  indefinable. 

"That  undeflnahle  but  impreaaive  halo  which  the 
lapse  of  aeea  throws  aromid  a  celebrated  Bpot."— 
Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  iii.    (Note  7.) 

*  iin-de-f  ine',  v.i.  [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng. 
define.]  To  render  indefinite  ;  to  confound  or 
confuse  definitions. 

"Their  application  to  logic,  or  any  other  subject,  li 
only  to  undefine  and  to  contuse. '—5tr  »'.  Bamilton. 

&n-de-fined'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
defined.] 

1.  Not  marked  out  or  limited. 

2.  Not  defined  or  explained  ;  not  described 
by  a  definition. 

3.  Not  clearly  marked  or  known ;  inde- 
finite, vague. 

"  Ita  aource  concealed  or  undefined." 

Scott :  Marmlon,  iii,    (Introd.) 

*  iin-de-fl(5^-er-ed,  •  un-de -floured,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug.  deflowered.] 

1.  Not  deflowered  ;  not  polluted  or  robbed 
of  chastity. 

"They  leaue  ...  no  wylde  beaste  vnchased,  nor  no 
maide  vnd^floured." — Golden  Boke.  let.  2. 

2.  Not  vitiated  or  infringed  ;  intact. 
"Much  more  may  a  king  enjov  his  rights  and  pre- 

rogatlvea  nndedoured,  untouched."— if i/(on ;  Reform. 
in  England,  bk,  li, 

*  iin-de-formed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

deformed.)    Not  deformed  ;  not  disfigured, 

'■  AU  the  pomp  and  glare  of  war,  yet  Hnrfe/brmad  by 
battles,  may  possibly  invite  your  curiosity.'  —/'o/xj. 

*  iin-de-fo^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
defouled.)    Undefiled. 


*  lin-de-grad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  degraded.]  Not  degraded,  debased,  or 
dishonoured. 

"The  iotentlon  of  a  founder.  In  preserving  gram- 
mar studies  undegraded.  ought  to  be  held  sacred." — 
Knox:  Rem.  on  Oriimmar  tichooU. 

•  iin-de'-i-fy,  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deify.]  To  reduce  from  the  state  or  rank  of  a 
deity  ;  to  deprive  of  the  character  or  qualities 
of  a  deity ;  to  deprive  of  the  honour  due  to  a 
God. 

"An  Idol  may  be  undeified  by  many  accidental 
causes."— ^(idijon;  Spectator.  No.  7*. 

fln-de-Ject-ed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dejected.]  Not  dejected,  cast  down,  or  de- 
pressed. 

"  We  shall.  Indeed,  often  fall ;  but  let  na  rlae  und^ 
Jected.'—Knox  :  Essays,  No.  22, 


•  iin-de-lay'-a-ble,  o.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  aii4 

Eng.  delayable.]    Not  admitting  of  delay. 

"  with  what  undeUiyable  heat  does  the  llme-twig'd 
lover  court  a  deservlug  beauty."— /"eft/Kim;  Raaolvn, 
pt  1.,  res.  22. 

•  un-de-layed',  a.    (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Bug. 

delayeii.]    Not  delayed. 

•  iin-de-lay'-ed-l^,  •  un-de-lay-ed-lye, 

adv.    [Eng.  vndelayed;  -ly.]     Without  delay. 

"Petre  than  deelaxyng  lu  hymself  an  exaump'e  of 
a  good  Hiicpekeard,  came  to  them  undelayedly." — 
Udal :  Act&i  ix. 

•  tin-de-lay'-ing,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
delaying.}    Not  delaying  ;  without  delay. 

"  Undelaying  each 
Complied."  Cowiter:  Bomer  ;  Iliad  ixU^i. 

•  un-de-lecf-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  delectable.]  Not  delectable  ;  not  pleasant. 

"The  genial  warmth  vttAUotundelectable.''— Sterne i 
Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  2o9. 

t  tin-del'-e-gat-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  delegated.]  Not  delegated  ;  not  deputed  ; 
not  committed  to  another. 

"  Your  assumption  of  UTidelegated  power.'— fiurft*  t 
French  Revolutiotu 

•  iin-de-lib'-er-ate,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and 
Eng.  deliberate.]  'Not  deliberate;  not  inten- 
tional. 

"The  prince's  coming  and  undeliberate  throwing 
him&elf  and  the  king'H  hopes  into  that  sudden  engage- 
meut."— Clarendon  :  Civil  War,  ii.  610. 

iin-de-lighf-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  im- 
(1),  and  Eng.  dHighted.]  Not  delighted  ;  not 
pleased  or  gratified. 

•■  Saw.  undelighted,  all  delight,  all  kind 
Of  living  cieatores."  MUtoji :  P.  L.,  iv.  188. 

•  lin-dg-lighr-fiil  (gh  silent),  a.  Pref.  uu- 
(1),  and  Eng.  delightful.]  Not  delightful ;  not 
attording  delight  or  pleasure. 

"  Undelightful  and  unpleaslng  to  Ood.'*^Jf if/on.* 
Jioct.  &  Disc  <if  IHvorce,  bk.  i.,  en.  tL 

•  tin-de-ligtat'-fol-lSr  {gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
undelighiful ;  -ly.]  Not  in  a  delightful  man- 
ner ;  without  attording  delight  or  pleasure, 

•  un-de-liv'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  deliverable,]  Not  capable  of  being  de- 
livered, freed,  or  released. 

"Fix  thyself  in  Dandyhood,  undelivercMe.'1—Oar- 
lyle:  Past  &  Present,  bk,  ii.,  ch-  xvii. 

iin-de-liv'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
delivered.} 

1.  Not  delivered  ;  not  freed  or  released. 

"Still  undeliver'd  from  the  oppressions  of  a  simo: 
nioua  decimating  clergy,"— MilCon  :  Removal  iif  Birf 

lings. 

2.  Not  handed  over. 

3.  Not  disburdened,  as  of  a  child. 

4.  Not  born ;  not  brought  forth,  as  a  child. 

"  The  mighty  burden  wherewithal  they  go 
Diea  undeliver'd,  periahea  unborn." 

Daniel:  Civil  War;  U. 

iin-de-lad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
ikliuled.]    Not  deluded  or  deceived. 

"  And  panting  for  the  truth  it  could  not  bear. 
With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear." 

Byron  :  A  Sketch. 

•  lin-del'-nged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dehiged.]  Not  deluged  ;  not  overwhelmed  or 
overtlowed. 

"  The  field  remains  undelug'd  with  your  blood." 

Cowper:  Bomer;  Odyssey  xiiv, 

•  iin-delved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
delved.]  Not  delved  or  dug,  (Southey :  Botany 
Bay  Eel.,  i.) 

Iln-de-mdr-ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  demolished.]  Not  demolished;  not  de- 
stroyed or  ruined. 

'*  Then  also,  though  to  foreign  yoke  Bubmisa, 
She  undemoliah  d  stood."  Philips :  Cider,  L 

iin-de-mon-strar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  demonstrable.]  Not  demonstrable; 
not  capable  of  being  demonstrated ;  inde- 
monstrable. 

"  Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  of  cer- 
tain common  aud  ttndemonslrablB  prlncipleB."  ^ 
Booker :  Eccles.  Pol.,  bit.  v.,  j  9. 

iin-de-mon'-str^-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  demonstr alive.  ]  Not  demonstrative ; 
not  given  to  excited  or  stiong  expressions  op 
exhibitions  of  feeling ;  reserved ;  without  show 
or  display  of  one's  self. 

"In  the  tone  of  nndi-monstrative  Bincerlty."  — tt 
Bronte :  Jane  Eyre,  cb.  xxix. 

lin-de-inon -Btra-tive-lir.  adv.    [Eng.  un- 


l&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what*  fall«  father ;   we»  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot» 
or*  wore,  W9li;  wdrk«  who,  son;  mute,  oub,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrlan.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  lew. 
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demojvitrative ;  -iy.)    In  an  undemonstrative 
mftimer. 

fin-de-ni'-o-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
deniable.] 

1.  Not  deniable;  not  capable  of  being  de- 
nied ;  indisputable. 

"  A  miiii  shoultl  nltovr  It  for  nn  und«niaUe  tnith.'^ 
iMxitt:  Uuinnn  UmlergtanUi'iir.  Lik.  iv..  tU.  xL 

2.  Decidedly  and  unmistakably  good ;  ex- 
cellent.   {CoUoti.) 

"  Uiiiler  the  Influence  of  most  «nrf«nin6i*cliiret.'' — 
Murray :  LanU*  q/  Slave  t  Free,  vol,  ii,,  ch.  vi. 

fclHle-lli'-a-blS^,  adv.  [Eng.  undciiiahile)  ; 
'ly.\  111  an*  undeniable  manner;  so  that  it 
cannot  be  ilenied  ;  indispntably. 

"It  ninst  be  undeniably  y\ahi."—Warburton:  Di- 
fine  Lenaiion,  bk.  tv.,  j  C 

nndendin-i-na'-tioii-al,  a.     Kot  d«- 

nominatjuDiil ;  uti8fctarian. 

•fin-de-part'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i).  nnd 
Eng.  iUpartable.]  Not  c-rpable  of  being  paited 
or  sepamtcd ;  insepiinible, 

*■  N<i  man  ne  in^vy  doi.to  of  the  undepartable  pain  of 
ihrewes."— C/tnucer;  Boeciut,  bk.  iv. 

•fin-de-pend'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  depciuliiKj.]  Not  depending  or  depend- 
ent ;  indeiien-bnt. 

"They  are  thus  upheld  nnrUpending ou  the  church." 
— Jlilton:  Remoixii  of  ilirvUiigi. 

fln-de-phleg'-inat-ed,  o.  [Pref.  wn-  (l). 
an>l  Eng.  dephligmatoL]  Not  clfared  from 
phl^•gIn  ;  not  purilied  from  water  or  any 
Gimilar  liquid. 

"Though  ciinimon and umf«/)ft7<(rmaf«d aqua fortU." 
—Boyle :  H'ork*,  L  i6a. 

•iin-de-pl6red',  o.  [Pref  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
de^loreil.  ]     Nut  deplored  or  lamented. 

"  Be  homely  rikI  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
Fwr  thy  dcattuctive  chjiiiiis." 

liyron  :  ChUdt  Harold,  iv.  48. 

fln-de-praved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
depraved.]    Nut  depraved  ;  not  corrupted. 

"  Knowledge  dwelt  iu  our  und'-praved  natures  as 
light  iu  the  sau."—Olanviil :  Scepsis,  ch.  iiL 

•  fiii-de-pre'-9i-at-ed  (or  c  as  sh)»  a.  [Pref. 
K7i-(1),  and  Eng.  depreciated.]  Nut  depreci- 
ated or  lowered  in  value. 

*  fin -de -pressed',  *iin-de-presf,  o. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  depressed.] 

1,  Not  depressed,  dejected,  or  cast  down. 

2.  Not  sunk. 

"One  hillock,  ye  may  note.  U  smnll  and  loir. 
Sunk  Hiniost  to  a  level  with  tlie  pl.-vrn 
By  weight  of  tiine:  the  others.  umU/ireMcd,' 
Wordiujorth:  Sxcurtion,  bk.  vL 

ttn-dS-prived',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dt}>rivnl.\  Not  deprived,  stripped,  or  dispos- 
sessed of  any  property,  right,  or  the  like. 

"He,  undeprtPi-d.  his  benefice  forsook.' 

Jrryden  :  Character  of  a  Uood  Parson,  121 

fin'-der,  *iin-dir,  prp;).,fwfu.,a.,  &j>re/.  [A.S. 
under;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  onder ;  lecl.  iiivlir; 
Bw.  &  Dan.  under;  Goth,  undar;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tintar;  Ger.  uiiter.] 
A.  As  preposition : 

1.  In  a  lower  place  or  position  than  ;  so  as 
to  be  tower  than,  or  overtopped,  overhung,  or 
covered  by  ;  below,  beneath. 

••  There,  under  withered  leaves,  forlorn.  1  sleiit." 
Covjper  :  Uomtir  :  Od'/nsey  vit. 

2.  Denoting  a  st^ate  of  being  loaded,  op- 
pressed, overwhelmed,  or  burdened  by. 

"  To  groan  and  sweat  under  tlie  huainess," 

Shuketp.  :  Julius  fa^ur,  iv.  I. 

3.  Denoting  inferiority  or  subordination  ; 
Bnbject  to  the  rule,  government,  direction, 
guidance,  instruction,  or  inftuenire  of. 

"  I  am,  iiir,  under  the  Iting  In  Bome  authority.'— 
m-Sh-tkeSp.  :  2  lleiiru  IV..  V,  3. 

4.  Denoting  liability,  obligation,  or  limita- 
tion with  respect  to. 

*'  Were  I  under  the  terms  of  death." 

Sluikctp. :  Meature  for  Jleiuare,  11.  *. 

6,  Inferior  to  in  I'oint  of  rank,  dignity, 
social  position,  or  the  like. 


6.  Inferior  to  or  less  than  in  point  of 
numbers,  amount,  quantity,  value,  or  the 
like  ;  falling  short  of;  in  or  to  a  less  degree 
than. 

"There  are  several  hundred   parfsbee  In   England 
undttr  twenty  pounds  a  y  e.is."—Swifr. 

7-  At.  for,  or  with  less  than  :  &r,  It  cannot 
l)e  bought  under  twenty  pounds. 
8.  Comprehended  by  or  in ;  included  in  ;  in 


the    same    category,    list,  division,  section, 
Clas.^,  Ac. 

"  Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  contente 

and  wars  L>etwaeii  })op«e  and  the  secular  prkuu«a."— 

L*»ti«. 

9.  During  or  in  the  time  of :  as,  under  the 
Kjinan  emperors. 

10.  Bearing  or  being  in  the  form  or  style  of; 
with  the  ap|'e.arnnce  or  show  of;  with  the 
character,  designation,  pretence,  or  cover  of. 

"  Ue  does  It  under  name  of  perfect  love." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  uf  the  .vAr.if.  Ir.  a 

11.  With  the  sanction,  authorization,  per- 
mission, or  protection  of. 

"  UthI  r  the  co'inteniuice  and  confederacy 
Oi  L;idy  lilwuiur."  Shakft  ..  :  ■!  Henry  F/,,  IL  L 

12.  Being  the  subject  of  ;  subject  to. 


13.  Not  having  reached  or  attained  :  as.  He 
Is  undrr  twenty  years  of  age. 
U.  Attested  by. 

"Cato  .  .  .  has  left  us  ao  evidence,  «ndor  hts  own 
hand.  Imw  mnL-lt  hu  waa  versed  hi  couutry  atl'.dr8."— 
Locke:  On  Hducttiirn. 

15.  Under  the  form  of;  as  represented  by. 

"  Morpheus  is  rejiresentctl  by  the  Htici«ut  atatuoriet 
under  tliti  tltfure  ol  a  iMy  aAieep." — AdUtMitn, 

D.  As  adverb: 

1.  Ord,  Lanq. :  In  a  lower,  subject,  or  sub- 
ordinate condition,  or  degree. 


2.  Cricket:  Underhand  (q. v.). 

C.  As  adj.  :  T^ower  in  d'-gree,  position,  or 
condition;  siibjeet,  subordinate  :  as,  an  tiruZer 
officer,  an  und^r  servant. 

D.  A  A  prefix: 

(1)  Denoting  literal  inferiority  of  place  :  as, 
«nJer-lip. 

(2)  Subordinate,  inferior,  subject:  as,  «7id«*- 
sheiilf,  u?u/«r- butler,  w/w/€r-gardeuer,  Ac. 

(3)  Expressive  of  concealment,  secrecy,  or 
clandestineness :  as,  und&r-y\Qt,  urttierliand, 

&LC. 

U  1.  Under  age  :  Not  of  full  age. 

"Three  sous  he  dying  It-ft  all  under-age* 

.Spenser:  J-',  f^.,  IL  X.  64. 

2.  UTiderarms:  [Arms  ("2)]. 

3.  Under  fire  :  Exposed  or  subjected  to  the 
enemy's  lire;  taking  part  in  a  battle  or  en- 
gagement. 

*-L  Underfoot:  Under  the  real  value. 
"  Would  be  forced  to  bell  their  means .  . .  for  under. 
^oot.'—Uitcon. 

5.  Under  one's  hand:  [Hand,  s.,  IT  17]. 

6.  Uiulcrsail:  [Sail,  5.,  If  (4)]. 

7.  Under  tlie  breath:  [Breath,  s.,  III.  4.J 

8.  Under  the  lee:  [Lee  (1),  s.,  t  (2)]. 

9.  Uiuler  the  rose:  [Rose,  s.,  H  (1)]. 

If  Amongst  the  ancients  the  rose  was  an 
emblem  uf  silence,  and  it  was  customary  to 
suspend  a  rose  from  the  ceiling  of  a  banquet- 
room,  to  intimate  to  the  guests  that  nothing 
said  in  that  room  was  to  be  uttered  abroad. 
{Brewer.) 

10.  Uiuler  the  top  : 

Mining :  A  term  used  where  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  part  of  the  coal  in  the  root  of  a  gallery 
cut  into  the  form  of  an  aich. 

11.  Under  water:  Below  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

12.  Under  way,  under  weigh : 

Nant.  :  An  expression  denoting  that  a  vessel 
has  weighed  her  anchor,  and  is  making  proper 
way  tlirough  the  water  ;  hence,  having  started, 
making  piogress. 

*  onder-actor,  s.    A  subordinate  actor. 
nnder-agent,  s.    A  subordinate  agent. 

'■  A  f;ictor  or  uuder-aiif^t  to  their  extortion."— 
South  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  4. 

bonder-branch,  s.    A  lower  branch. 

"Thiit  injder.braiichrM  ere  i:i\n  bee 
Of  wortli  nnd  value  as  tht-  tree." 

apenser:  An  Eleyiefor  Aitrophet. 

*  nnder-bred,  a.     Ill-bred,  unbred. 

"  An  under-bred,  fine  spoken  fellow  was  he." 

G'llUsinith  :  Jiuunch  qf  I'entJton. 

*  under  -  builder,  s.  A  subordinate 
builder  or  woi  knian  in  building. 

*  under-carved,  a.  Carved  or  graven 
below. 

"  Above  your  undi'r-carved  ornaments  " 

/ten  Juiiton  ;  To  Voiiutcxt  of  /iUttand, 

*  under-chaps,  s.  pi.    The  lower  chaps. 

"Srietihed  tlie  «klM  wMrh  lies  l>etweeii  the  under- 
ehapt.'  —/'■itey:  i\ulural  Th-ology,  cti.  xxiii. 
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under-olay,  s.     A  layer  of  day  under^ 

lying  another  deposit ;  specittcally  — 

1.  Agric  :  A  layer  of  clay  underlying  the 
tilled  soil. 

2.  Geology : 

(1)  Clay  or  Tirestone,  generally  In  a  series  of 
beds,  ejich  under!  ving  a  .scam  of  coal.  As  the 
Under-<day  aliounds  iu  Siignmrias,  which  are 
roots  [Stigmakia],  and  jiortions  of  Hattencd 
trunks  often  exist  in  the  coal,  the  natural  in* 
ference  is  that,  while  each  seam  ol  cuul  rd> 
presents  the  re- 
mains of  an  old 
forest,  the  undcr- 
clay  on  which 
It  rests  was  tlic 
soil  ill  which  the 
trees  grew. 

(2)  Any  bed 
which  seems  to 
have  once  con- 
stituted surface 
soil. 

under-cli£r. 

».      A    terrace 

streti-hiug  along 

the  sea-^liore  at  the  base  of  a  higher  cliff, 

originally  washed  by  the  sea,  and  formed  by 

the  maleriais  falling  from  the  clilf  above.  One 

uf  the  best  knowu  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 

Isle  of  Wight. 

underclothes,   under-clothlng.  s. 

Clutiies  worn  under  othei-s  or  next  the  skin. 

"  The  p-'or  women,  no  ai'iunstrcssi-s  theninelvea, 
are  nffered  undrr -clothing  ready  made."— dt.  Jamei* 
Qazettc,  Jan.  6,  l&Sg. 

*  under-conduct.  s.     An  undei^round 
or  subt*^rranean  conduit. 

"All  dig  welts  and  cisterns,  and  other  under-eon' 
durtA  and  oonveyiuices,  for  the  K\i\{\a,^<i."—lteliquim 
WottoniaiiOB,  p.  In, 

*  under-craft,  s.    A  sly  trick. 

"TiB  nn  undt'r-craft  of  autLora."— .■>(cm«.'  7'rUtram 
Shandy,  ch.  xix. 

*  under-crest,  v.t.  To  wear  as  on  the 
crest ;  to  bear,  to  suppoit. 

**  To  undercrcst  your  good  addition. 
To  the  fairness  of  mv  jxiwer." 

Sluik^p. :  Coriolanus,  L  & 

-  under-croft,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  It  was  eupjiorted  by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered 
pllhira,  ivit'j  liljs  diveifing  Iroiii  tbeni  to  BUjipurt  the 
solemn  roof  This  was  tlie  )iAii^h  church.  This  under- 
croft. &a  bnlldinfe-a  uf  tliis  surt  were  called,  had  in  It 
several  cliauutries  and  uionumeuts.'— /'ennarU  ;  Lon. 
don.  p.  496. 

*  nnder-danber,  s.  An  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate daubei'. 

"  This  new  mud-wall,  thrown  Into  a  dirty  heap  by 
M.  W.  and  hie  uniler-<lauber  M.S."— B/>.  Taylor:  Dis*. 
from  Pcpery,  pt.  11.,  bk.  L 

*  under-dealing,  s.  Underhand  or  clan- 
destine dealing. 

*'He  mentions  not  hia  under-deaJint  to  debaach 
armies  here  at  huine."— J/t/(o«.-  Sikonoklasies. 

*  under-delve,   v.t.     To  dig   or  delve 

under  or  below  ;  to  undermine. 

"Tliel  han  undirdolpen  thine  auteris,*— TTycfOT*; 
Homtiis  xj. 

*  under  -  earthly,  a.  Subteiranean. 
(Sylvister:   The  Arkc,  ^,817.) 

*  under-flame,  s.  A  tlame  below  or  in< 
fcrior. 

"  We  should  not  need  warmth  from  an  under-Jlnma.^ 
iittgy  on  Dr.  Uonne. 

*  under-fringe,  s.  A  lower  or  second 
fringe.     (In  the  exanqde  it  appeais  =  fringe.) 

"  Broad-faced,  with  under-fringe  of  russet  beard." 
Tennyson:  Emd.  1,888. 

*  under-god,  s.    An  inferior  deity, 

*under-gown,  s.  A  gown  worn  under 
another,  or  under  some  article  of  dress. 

"An  under-goton  and  kiille  of  pale-greeu  eilk.'- 
Scotr. 

under-hangman,  s.  A  subordinate  or 
deputy  haiigmau. 

"  Compir-itive  for  your  virtue.^,  to  he  styled 
The  under-ltani/man  of  Ihb  kuiKdoin." 

SJiakesp. :  fynbetine,  IL  S. 

*  under  -  hived,  a.  Provided  with  or 
placed  m  a  rather  small  hive. 

"The  bees  may  do  well  enough  In  a  inlddle-swea 
hive:  for  l.ehig  undfr-hip^d,  th-y  will  ca-t  somewhat 
the  Booiier.  tliongli  iwrnlvenluie  the  leas  warm."— 
C.  Uuller:  Fetnitle  JJonantenti.  p.  6G. 

*  under-honest,  a.  Honest  below  what 
one  ou^^lit  to  be. 

"We  ttilnk  him  over  proud. 

And  undi;r->f'ii--r.' 

Dryiien  •■  Tmihts  Jt  Crrssida,  HI.  1. 


bS^  b6^ ;  poiit,  J<J^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hfn,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin«  this  :  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-Cian*  -tian  =  shgji.    -tion.  -aion  =  shun ;  -|ion,  -gion  =  zhun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  ^-dle,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^l. 
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underact— undercurrent 


n^ider-jaw,  s.    The  lower  jaw. 

"  The  iDtirMJ  unUfrJ/tir'  oi  a  Bwiiie  wnrlu  in  the 
grouud-'  — /'o/fi/  ;  Natural  Thtol<iffy.  cli.  xii. 

nnder-kecper,  s.  A  subordinate  or 
assistant  kerper,  warder,  &c. 

"  And  8i>  ii)iii-li  fiu'oiir  he  oljtaiiied  from  the  U>id»^- 
kaeper."—str4jfM :  HkcIhs.  AJetn.  iiiu.  ISOj). 

*  11ilder-l£ind»  &.  A  lower  or  inferior 
kind. 

"I  wonld  use  the©  like  aa  umler-klTt-i  ot  clij-mlet. 
to  Wuw  the  coiila." — DryUen  :  An  Jivmiin^'t  Loxe.  L  L 

nnder-Idngdom,  s.  A  petty  or  sulwr- 
dinate  kingdom  in  a  cnfetlerattuii  or  union. 

"  TliB  buuili'ud  un(im--ki'i!;cl/>mM  that  li.ori  away." 
Teiuijiton:  Tm^n.  432, 

under  laborer,  e.  An  infericr  or 
assiataiit  luliorer  or  woiknmn. 

"It  is  aiiibiUon  enongh  to  be  emTiloyeri  as  an 
unJrrliib'-ur  r  iu  clKanm:  the  gruitmJ  a  litUe."— 
Locke  :  I/umaa  UndertU    (Ep.  to  the  iUuuler.) 

under-lease,  s. 

Law:  A  lease  granted  by  a  Isssee  of  his 
Inleiest  under  tlie  original  lease  ;  a  snb-lcnse. 

nnder-officer*  s.  A  subordinate  or  in- 
feriur  ulficcr. 

*  under  -  peep,   *under-peepe,  vX 

To  cast  a  look  niider. 
"Bows  towarda  her,  ivnd  would  uTider-peep  her  lids." 
Shukesp^:  Vj/mbglitie,  it  1 

t under-peopled,  a.    Not  fully  peopled. 

*  under-plain,  s.  A  plain  lying  under 
or  below. 

"TJpon  the  urtdfT-plnirta 
A  buuJred  Bpriugs.abuBdiL-il  \vji>es  shoidd  swimtne." 
BroxDite:  UriL.  J'atlontU,  iL 

under  -  possessor,  s.  A  subordinate 
possessor  or  holder 

*■  A\u\ 
o(   th         ,  ^ 

uiiUer-puiiiit^ora."—Gp,  Taylor:  Stfriitoiia.  voL.  i..  eer. 


miitlrs  and  cTeator  donatlrea  are  the  reservea 
sii|i<'|-ii>r  ligLt.  uiid  not  to  lie  iitvaded  Uj  tlio 


*  under-ratc,  a.    Inferior. 

•■  These  underrate  mortalB.'  — tiontiaman  Inatrticted, 
p.  5>j3. 

*  under-reckon,  v.U  To  reckon  or  cal- 
culate too  low. 

"Suidatt  under'-rpckona  It  by  seven  yeare." — Bp. 
Ball:  Sermon  to  Lord*  qf  Pari  iiimatU,  Feb,  18.  iCOt 

•under -recompensed,  a.  lusuffl- 
ciently  recompensed. 

"ITiey  nre  ppiierally  undFr-recompwnMA."— Smith : 
WetitUi  of  .v.(t;ofM,  bk.  I,  ch.  3C 

under-region,  Si,    An  inferior  or  lower 

rci^iun. 

under-rooiV  s.  A  roof  under  another ;  a 
lower  roof. 

"  An  under-roof  ot  doleful  pray." 

Tennnton:  Dijiog  Swan,  i. 

"under-searching,  a.  Searching  or 
fieeklug  below. 

"  The  un  iersearchin/j  wnter  workinfr  on." 

Daniel:  Civd  Wurt.  bk.  lii. 

under-secretary,  s.  A  subordinate  or 
assiatiii  it-secretary. 

under-servant,  s.    An  inferior  servant. 

"  Aftfrw;»rd9  an  nnder-tfrv'int  in  the  queeu'a 
Btal.les."— Ca/dtZen  :  J!tst.  q.  Elizabeth  (aa,  1598J. 

*under-servico,  s.  luferior  or  sub- 
OTiliiiat*  service. 

under  -  sheriff,      •  under  -  sheriffe. 

under-sherevo,  s.  A  slipnir  suiK-nlinate 
in  rank  t<^  a.  shi-rifF  properly  so  called  ;  a 
Eheriir's  deputy. 

"Sheriffa  and  under -sher-iff^,  constnblea  and  tnm- 
V-eys.  in  short.  ;ill  the  ministera  o(  juslice  from  Holt 
dwwu  to  ii.tiliSiL."~MacuiUay :  Ilitt.  £tij.,  cli.  xviij. 

*  under -sheriflQ-y,  •  under-shrieve, 
•  under -sheriffery,  s.  The  olHce  of  an 
tindcr-sheritr. 

"Many  times  those  under -sherifferica  doe  more 
good  lh:iu  their  hixh  speculntious."— /facon  ;  Euuvg : 
O/l'iaine.  ' 

*under-shrievalty,  5.  The  same  as 
Undlk-sheriffky  (q.v.), 

under-Side,  a.  TJae  lower  side  of  any- 
thiiig.  ^ 

"The=e  being  hoIToived  ont.  on  the  under-ttde,  like 
ftacooi*."— /■a/ey;  Aatunil  TJieotogy,  cU.  x. 

under-skinker,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  La  nrj. :  An  under-drawer  or  tapster, 
iShalcesp  :  1  lletinj  IK,  ii.  4.) 

2.  Naut. :  The  assistant  to  the  purser's 
Bteward. 

Under-sUirt,  «.    A  skirt  under  a  dress, 

"  Tl  e  innt-l  on  tl-e  tmtfer-xlh-t  mnv  CMisin  of  black 
lace  a.uuces. '■— fla*i^  Teleyr,i/jh,  Jan.  12.  1*89. 


under-sky,  s.  A  lower  sky  ;  the  lower 
paxt  of  tue  utiiiusphere. 

"  FloatutK  ftbiint  the  u/nder-tkii' 

Tenitysan:  Ds/inj  Swan,  iS. 

under-Sparred,  a.  Not  having  suffi- 
cient spurs ;  unUei  iiiusted, 

under^phero.  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  sphere  beneath  another  one,  and 
moved  by  it. 

"  He  conquered  rebel  passions,  rnled  thera  bo 
As  uu.iffr-4fjheret  by  the  lirst  luuver  g'l." 

F.legy  upon  Or.  Donne, 

2,  Fig. :  An  inferior  sphere  of  action, 
under-Stated,  a. 

1.  Stated  beneath  the  truth,  or  what  is  right 
and  pniper. 

*  2.  Having  too  low  or  small  an  estate. 

"Perceivini!  himself  over-titled,  or  rather  under- 
§tafed."—ruUar:   \Vvr(hie$;  Uvd/ordtliire, 

under -Stocked,  a.  Not  sufficiently 
stocked. 

"A  iiew  colony  must  always  for  eoma  time  be  more 
tindfrxr.<cked  .  .  .  Uiaii  the  ^■l■eAte^  Dart  of  oth^r 
countries."— :iimi(^»  .•  }yeaich  o/  yations,  bk.  L,  ct  ii, 

under-snit,  s.  a  suit  worn  under  or 
beneatli  another  suit. 

"  No  danger  of  catching  cold,  his  own  undgr-tuU 
W.-13S0  Well  lined."— /••n/iei-.-  Hortluet ;  UanWiire. 

under  sword-flsh,  s. 

Ichlhy. :  (.HEMiRAiiPHUS.] 

under-taxed,  a.  Taxed  beneath  what 
they  cm  bear,  or  below  the  propoitiou  of  the 
taxation  of  others. 

*  under-thing,  s.  A  lower  or  inferior 
thing.    {Bmum.  £  Flet. :  Pkilaster,  i.) 

Under-tow,  s.  A  current  of  water  below 
tlie  surface  running  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  at  the  surface;  the  backward  flow 
of  a  wave  breaking  on  the  beach. 

'*  All  those  secret  currents  tiiat  flow 
With  such  resistless  under-t"W." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  SSttp. 

*  nnder-treasurer,  s.  One  who  trans- 
act'd  the bu^iiuess of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England. 

*  under -treated,  a.  Treated  with  too 
little  respect ;  treated  slightingly. 

under-water,  a.  Being  or  lying  under 
water ;  subaquatic. 

"  Vulteius  found  this  under^uMer  tralne." 

Jtay  :  Luean  ;  Pharsalia,  Iv. 

*  under-wltted,  a.     Half-witted  ;  silly. 

"Cupid  is  an  uiutf^--wit/ed  whipster." ^ £enn«C  * 
Er'tsTnii^:  Praise  qf  Folly,  p.  l*. 

under-world,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Liviguage ; 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  opposite  side  of  the  globe ;  the  anti- 
podes. 

"  Fresh  its  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brlu^  our  fi'ieuds  uv  from  the  ujnt-r-tpot^rf." 
Tciinyton:  Princea.  iv.  E7. 

*  3.  The  lower  or  inferior  p;irt  of  mankind. 
II.  Anthrop. :  The  abode  of  departed  spirits; 

Hades.  Tiie  idea  tliat  the  snuls  of  men,  after 
death,  went  down  to  a  region  beneath  is  very 
ancient  and  widespreail,  and  is  commented  on 
by  Lucian  (De  Lucia,  2).  Tliis  popular  notion 
finds  expression  in  one  article  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  "  He  descended  into  Hell." 

"In  the  ancient  Et'yptian  doctrine  of  the  future 
life,  modelled  as  it  wns  on  solar  Uiyth.  Anient!,  the 
western  region  of  the  departed,  is  aii  und^n'-ioorid.  or 
Hades."— 7>/or.-  Prim.  CulU  (ed.  1873),  ii.  C7. 

•  iin-der-act',  v.t  [Pref.  uitder-,  and  Eng. 
art.]  To  ;ict  or  perform,  as  a  part  or  play, 
inerticiently  or  feebly. 

"The  play  was  so  underacted  It  broke  down."— 
Macruadif, 

*un-der-ac'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  7inclcr-,  and 
lOng.  action.]  Subordinate  action  ;  action  not 
essential  to  the  main  story. 

"  The  least  episodes,  or  underactions.  Interwoven  fn 
It,  ftie  parts  necess;(ry,  or  ci.nreuient  V>  carrv  on  tho 
maiudeaicn."— />r«/.ien;   Virgil;  ^£neU,     (Dudic.) 

•  iin-der-aid',  v.t.  fPref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
aa/,  v.]    To  aid  secretly. 

"  Eol-ert  ...  is  add  to  have  underaided  EouL"— 
Ditnid:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  21 

iin'-der-back,  s.  [Pref.  vndcr-,  and  Eng. 
bad:,  s.)  Tlie  vessel  placed  beneath  the  m;ish- 
tun  to  receive  thewuit  as  it  Hows  from  the 
latter. 

•  un-der-bear',  v.t    [Pref.  under-^  and  Eng. 

bear,  v.] 


1*  To  support,  to  enilure, 

"  I'alleut  uiiderOea'i'i'i  of  his  fortunei" 

.-ihtikcsfi.  :  /tithurd  11.,  L  4 

9.  To  guard,  to  face,  to  trim,  to  line. 

"Tlie  iliichess of  Milan's  gown  .  .  .  umlerbome  with 
a  bloiah  UuasL' -~.ShaJustp.  :  Huch  Ado,  iil.  4. 

iin-der-belir'-er,  s.  [Pref.  vmier-,  and  Eng. 
bearer.]  In  funerals,  one  who  supports  the 
corjjse. 

iin-dcr-bid',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bid,  v.]  To  bid  or  ntler  less  than  another,  as 
at  an  auction  ;  to  onVr  less  than  ;  to  oflt-r  to 
execute  work,  suitply  goods,  or  the  like,  at  a 
lower  price  than. 

*  un-der-bind',  v.t.  (Pref  vnder-,  and  Ent 
hiiul,  v.]    To  bind  underneath. 

"  With  hla  huge  weight  the  pat^an  underhouncL' 
Ftiirfax:  Taao,  xix. 

•un'-der- board,  a/lv.  [Pref  un/ier-,  and 
Eng.  board.\  tiecietly,  clandestinely.  (Op- 
posed io  aboveboard,  q.v.) 

"  The  receivers  of  ouch  will  play  underhaard,'^ 
Puller  :  Uu/y  State,  IV.  V.  16. 

*  un  -  der  -  bbme',  pa,  par.  or  a,    [Uksebf 

BEAB.J 

*  un-der-bought  (ought  as  at),  pa,  par, 

or  a.    [Underbuy.] 

un-der-bra9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
brace,  v.]  Tobind,  fasten,  or  tie  together  below 
or  underneath. 

"The  hroldered  band 
That  underbraccd  his  helmet  at  tlie  chin." 

Cowper:  Homer ;  UiadWi. 

iin'-der -brush,  9.  [Pief.  under-,  and  Eng. 
bt-u^h,  s.]  Shrubs  and  snnll  trres  in  a  vvood 
or  forest  growing  under  large  trees;  brush, 
underwood. 

"The  shores  on  either  side  were  steep,  and   very 
thick  with  underbruth." — icriinwr*  Alagazine.  Auk.. 

is;;,  p.  601). 

*  un'-der-bum.    •  un-der-brenne,    v.t: 

[I'ref.  under-,  and  Eng.  burn.]     To  buiii  up. 


*  un-der-buy',  v.t.  [Pret  umhr-,  and  En^ 
buy.] 

L  To  buy  at  less  than  the  real  or  true  value, 

"  Else  ye  underbnu  jib." 

ISeaum.  A-  Flet.  .'  Valentlnian,  It.  4. 

2.  To  buy  at  a  lower  price  than. 

un-der-^ham'-ber-laln,  s.  [Pref.  nnder^ 
and  Eng,  chamberlain.]  A  deputy  chamber' 
lain  of  the  exchequer, 

iin-der-^harge',  v.t.  {Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
charge,  v.) 

1.  To  charge  less  than  the  fair  or  true  sum 
or  price  for. 

2.  Not  to  pnt  a  sufficient  charge  in  :  aa.  To 
undercharge  a  gun. 

un-der-9harged',  a,  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  charged.]  Not  adequately  or  sufficiently 
charged  ;  specif.,  applied  to  a  inilititry  mine, 
whose  crater  is  not  so  wide  at  the  top  as  it  Is 
deep. 

iin'-der-cdat,  s.  [PreL  wider-,  and  Eng 
coat,  s.] 

1.  A  coat  worn  under  another. 

2.  The  imder  layer  of  hair.  [Coat  (1),  a., 
A.  II.  1.] 

"The  dog  looked  fresh  and  well  ,  .  .  though  lacking 
undorcoat:'— Field,  Dec.  6,  188-L 

*  tin'-der-creep.    •  un-dur-crepe,   v.i. 

[Pref.  under-,  and  En;^.  creep,  v.]    To   creep 
secretly  or  impeiceptildy. 

"  Be  war  lest  pemuenture  vndercrepe  to  thee  • 
Wicliid  tbuucut."- It'j/c/i/fe.'  Oeut.  xv.  9. 

*un'-der-cry,  *un-dir-cry,  v.i.    [Pre^ 

under-,  and  Eng.  cry,  v.]     To  cry  out. 

"And  thel  ^ind'-rcr'n-dtiii  [iiiclainHlant]  and  selden, 
Cruoifle,  eiucifje  liliii."—\Yi/i:lijff:  Luke  xxiil. 

un'-der-ciir-rent,  a.  &  a.    [Pref.  uvder-, 
and  Eng.  current.] 
A,  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  A  current  running  under  anothei 
one. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  nt  work  out  of  sight, 
as  inlluence,  feeling,  or  the  like,  wliich  lias  a 
tenil'iicy  opposite  to  or  dillerent  from  what 
is  visible  orapp:irent. 

"  The  iin'lcreurrent  of  agricultural  opinion."— /Mi^ 
April  4. 168^ 


fite,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  j-o,  pSty 
or,  wore,  wpli;  woris,  whd,  eon ;  mute,  cub.  ciue.  TJaite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  c©  =  ©;^  =  a;qu  =  tw. 
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•  B.  vis  adj. :   Kunning  below  or  out  of 

flight ;  hidden. 

"fioiuedark  undtreurrmt  woe.*" 

Teiiiii/nn:  Jlaud^  I.  xvlU.  83. 

fin'-der-cut,  s.  [Pref.  -uwlcr-,  and  Eiig.  ait, 
B.]    The  under  side  of  a  sirloin  uf  beef;  tliy 

aiet. 

"Then,  hnvluKdlsembownlleLl  )iini,  we  cut  off  strips 
of  und-ri  ut,-  —/■ielii.  Doc  £0,  ISfli. 

fin-der-ciif,  v.t.  [Pret  ujuler-,  and  Eng. 
cut,  v.]    To  undersell, 

•fin-der-de-greed',  a.  fPrcf.  inuler-;  Eng. 
dtgTYe,  and  sull".  -c</.]  Of  inferior  rank  or 
degree. 

"At  the   mercy  of  every  underdegreed  alnDBr."— 
£i<Attni£on:  Ctariua,  iv.  iS. 

tin'-der-ditch,  v.t.  [Pref.  -under-,  and  Eng. 
ditch,  v.] 

Agric, :  To  form  a  deep  ditch  or  trench  in, 
in  order  to  drain  the  surface, 

till-der-d6',  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
do,  v.] 

A.  Intransitwe ; 

1.  To  act  below  one's  abilities ;  not  to  act 
up  to  one's  powers, 

"  You  overact,  when  you  sliould  undrrdo." 

Ben  Jutuon. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite. 

"  Nature  much  ofteuer  overdoes  than  underdoes."— 
Grew. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  do  less  thoroughly  than  is 
retiui.site  ;  specif.,  in  cooking,  to  cook  insufll- 
cieutly, 

•un-der-do'-er,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
d<tcr.\  One  wlio  does  less  than  is  necessary, 
requisite,  or  expedient. 

un-der-done',  a.  [Pref.  iiTidcr-^  and  Eng. 
do?w.)  lusutticieutly  cooked:  as,  Ihe  meat 
is  underdoJie. 

dn'-der-dose,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
dose,  s.  1  An  iusufficient  dose  ;  a  quantity  loss 
than  a  dose. 

un-der-dose',  v.u  or  (.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eii'^.  dose,  V.J  To  give  or  take  small  or  in- 
sutticient  doses. 

on'-der-drain,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
drain,  s.]  A  draiu  or  trench  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

nn-d fir-drain',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-, a.nd  Eng. 
drain,  v. J  To  drain,  by  cutting  trenches 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 

ftn  -  der  '  dressed',  a.     [Pref.  under-,  and 

Eng.  dres.cl.] 

•  1.  Not  well  or  sufficiently  dressed. 
2.  Underdone,  as  meat. 

fln-der-es'-ti-mate,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  ej^tlmate,  s.J  An  estimate  or  valuation 
at  too  low  a  mte. 

un-der-es'-ti-mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eitg.  estimaXe,  v.]  To  estimate  or  value  at  too 
low  a  rate  ;  to  value  iiisutlicieutly. 

•fin'-der-fac-tion,  s.  [Pref.  -under-,  and 
Eng.  faction.]  A  suboj'dinate  faction  ;  a  sub- 
division of  a  faction. 

"  Christianity  loses  by  coutesta  of  under/actions."^ 
Decay  of  Pieti/. 

•  un'-der-f3,c-iil-ty»  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
En;;,  fuculty.]  A  subordinate  faculty,  power, 
or  endowment. 

ttn'-dcr-farm-er,  s.  [Pref.  ■under-,  and  Eng. 
farmer.]  A  larmer  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  another  one, 

•  un'-der-feed,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
feed,  V.J    To  feed  insufficiently. 

"The  fniintlcks  stiive  to  iinder/eM  nnd  itarve  it." — 
eauden:  Tears  of  tlie  Vhurch,  p.  ^3. 

•fin'-der-fel-low,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng. /c//oH'.J    A  mean  fellow,  a  sony  wretcli. 

"  With  much  more  busiiieas  fhaii  t\ioieunder/eUou>t 
h.td  fihowcil."— .Sti/iip^  .-  Arcaditi.,  bk.  ii. 

fin'-der-fiU-ing,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
filUiiij.]  The  lower  part  of  a  building.  (Sue 
extract  under  SuBSTRUcnoN.) 

•  tin-der-fol'-low,  v.t,  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  yo//oty. J    To  follow,  to  aecomp;iny. 


•  iln-der-fdng', •  un-der-fooge. v.t.  [AS. 
\iiuUrjaiigcn  =  to  icL-t-ivi.-,  to  underlake,  to 
Biippoii;  nnr/(T==  under,  ami  faiigan  (iia.  t. 
forty)  =  to  take.] 

L  To  undertake,  to  manage. 

"  And  looBur  suiigB  of  loiio  t<i  und'-r/ong.' 

tipmaer:  Hhephvm-dt  CaUnd^ri  K«m. 

2.  1o  entraji,  to  unsnaie. 

"Tl Mfiuilcfts.  tlmt  I'V  thy  trwichoTT 

Didst  tuidcrfon;;  ii.y  liuly  to  weite  bu  lijibL' 

HlJtniMr:  i^yhvarU*  Calender    June. 

3.  To  receive. 

"  On  holy  church  Icli  thoiihta 
That  underfong  me  Btte  fouut,    (or  un    of    Oodea 
cho&eu."  P.  Plounnan,  p.  201. 

4.  To  support  or  guard  from  buneatlu 

'■  Mounts  uiidrrfo}iffinff  Olid  eiUlfluokliig  them." — 
Jfaihe :  J-'-ntim  atnifc. 

ftn-der-foot',  adv.  &  a.    [Pret  under-,  and 
Eng. /oo(.]' 
A«  As  adverb: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Under  the  feet;  undementh, 

2.  Beneath,  below  ;  in  or  into  subjection. 
II,  Naut. :  Under  the  ship's  bottom.     (Said 

of  an  anclior  whicli  is  dropped  while  the  ship 
has  headway.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Low,  bare,  aliject, 

"  The  moat  dejected,  most  utider/oot,  nnu  down 
trodUeu  vjissiila  of  iieTdiUou."— Milton :  Reform.  ii\ 
Eng.,  bk.  it 

•  ti,n-der-foof ,  v.i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
fool,  v.]    To'uuderi>in  (q.v.). 

•  un-der-fur'-nish,  v.t.  [Pref.  «ndcr-,  and 
Vavz,.  fni-aish.\  lo  iLuuish  iusulIiciL-utly  ;  to 
supply  witli  less  than  enough. 

"C.111  we  eupiwse  God  would  underfurnith  m.iu  for 
the  state  he  deai^ued  him  t  "^Collier :  On  IxaiUnL-u. 

lin-der-fUT'-row,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  furrow.]  To  co\er  with  a  fuirow,  as 
seed  or  manure  ;  to  plough  in. 

im-der-fur'-rdw,  culu.  [Pref.  under-f  and 
Eng.  furrow.]    Under  a  furrow. 

TI  To  sow  UTiderf arrow : 

Agric:  To  plough-in  seed.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  other  ojieialions  in  which  something 
IS  covered  by  the  furrow-slice. 

•  un-der-get',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
get.]    To  understand. 

"  And   iiiitheles  he  feyiiedo  hyni.  that  me  vttdcrget 
yt  uogt."  Jiolicit  uf  OtoaceaUr.  p,  iuj. 

•  iin-der-gird',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
gild.]  To  gad  boueatU  ;  to  place  girdera  be- 
neath. 

"When  *hey  had  taken  It  tip.  they  naed  helps, 
■under'jirdiiiff  the  aiiip. '— .Icfa  xwii.  17. 

un-der-go',   •  un-der-goe,   v.L      [Pref. 

under-,  and  Eng.  go,  v.J 

*  1.  To  go,  move,  or  pass  under  or  below. 

"That  day  the  aejvfieemd-mouiitaiue'atopiM  t'orefiow. 
And  jielduiijeaiLli  tlutt  dclugo  f  vndiiyuv." 

Miti/ :  Liican;  i'havtalia.  v. 

*  2.  To  undertake ;  to  take  upon  one's  self; 
to  hazard. 

*'  Who  found  unnillingnew  to  undergo 
Thiit  vent' roU3  Work. '        Uanivl:  CiuU  Wor*,  vilL 

3.  To  bear  np  against ;  to  endure  with  fhni- 
ness ;  to  sustain  without  fiunting,  yielding, 
or  giving  way  ;  to  pass  through  :  as,  To  under- 
go pain  or  torture. 

4.  To  be  subjected  to ;  to  be  compelled  to 
pass  through. 

"  Tyniiita  were  to  undergo  legal  flcntence." — JliUon  : 
Answer  tu  Sikuu  Ca^ilikr: 

5.  To  experience  ;  to  pass  through. 

"  In  this  Bbite  it  underpms  a  fi^rmeiitAtlon." — Cook: 
first  Voyige,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvll. 

*  6.  To  partake  of ;  to  enjoy. 

**  To  undergo  stieh  ninple  iiojite  and  honoiiT." 

Shukesp. :  Jtleasure/or  JJcasure,  1.  L 

*  7,  To  suffer. 

*'  I  ha^l  rather  crack  my  slnawB,  break  my  hack. 
Than  yon  should  sncli  dithuumir  und-rgo." 

^hukesp. :  Titnfiest,  ill.  L 

*UH-der-g6'-ing,  a.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
going.]    t-nduring,  sulfci-ing,  patient,  tolerant. 
"Which  r.lsrd  In  ii.e 
An  undergoing  Bt'tuiach,  to  oe«r  np 
Against  what  sliould  eiiKite," 

tiliakvtfi,:  Tem}>e.U,\.  2. 

tin-der-gone',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Undergo.I 

•  un-der-gbre',  r.t.    [Eng.  under,  and  gore, 

v.]    To  pieice  undernealh. 

"The  dart  rild  nndergttre 
Hlsejrelid.  by  lil»  eves  dear  rnot^  " 

Cli-ipmdu  :  Homer;  //if4(^  xiv.  406. 


un-dor-gr&dii  ato»  s.    [Pief.  umler-,  an<S 

Eng.  gru'luute,  s.)  i  Miu  wlio  m  studying  at  ft 
university,  hut  has  not  yet  taken  a  deijnie. 

"Tl>»  utuiergrnduate*  of  hlf  uuivanlty."— i(i»cau 
lay:  UUt.  Etig.,  ch.  \. 

un-der-grM'-u  atc-shlp.  s.  [Eng.  undtr- 
groiliaite,  s.  ;  -sUij:]  The  i*(;ile,  position,  or 
condition  of  an  unilergmduato. 

*  un  -  der  -  groan',  v.L    [Pref.  uftder-,  and 

Eng.  groan,  v.]     To  groan  under. 

"  Earth  undergroaned  tlielr  hlKl>-ralBed  fe«L' 
( lnt//inan. 

fin -dar- ground,  s.,  adv.,&a.    IPivf.  under-, 
and  Kng.  ijruuml.  s.J 
A«  As  substantive : 

1.  Wliat  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
subterranean  sjiace. 

"  A  Bitlrlt  raised  from  dei>th  of  underground." 
tihaUsf,.  :  •!  11,-nrg  VI..  1.2. 

2.  An  underground*railway.    {Colloq.) 

B.  As  adv. :  Below  the  surface  of  the  cartlu 

"Far  unilrr'jmun/t  U  many  a  cave .' 

WonUioorlh  !    n'/iite  l>oe  of  Jinlstone.  iv. 

C.  As  adj.  :  Being  below  the  surface  of  the 
eartli  ;  suhterinnean. 

"  Put  iuto  certain  imderrjround  depf"'ltarlea  callfld 
ia\U!iaC—ligron:  C'lildn  JJaroUt,  iv.    (Kote4a.) 

underground-nut,  s. 

Bat.  •  Arachis  lujpogaa. 

underground- onion,  8. 

Horl. :  AtUtini  Cepi\,  v;u'.  terrestris,  a  variety 
of  the  common  onion,  which  multiplies  its 
bulhs  hy  ollsln'ots  lu-luw  the  ground. 

underground -railroad,  «.     This 

term  was  jii)pliod  in  the  United  Stiitis  hefore 
the  aholiliun  of  Blavcry  totlie  orgauizud  means 
for  iissisliiig  fugitive  slavcrttu  escape  to  llic  hee 
States  of  the  Union,  or  to  Canada. 

underground-rail-nray,  s.  A  rail- 
way wholly  lir  iu  a  large  jiurt  beneatli  thebtreet 
feurface  of  a  city.  Londun  is  now  tunnelled  by 
a  network  uf  subterranean  railways,  extending 
to  the  snbuibs,  and  it  is  prupo^ed  to  construct 
similar  liues  iu  New  Yuik,  Chicago,  Ac. 

underground-Stem,  5. 

Dot.:  Au  organ  in  s»inie  jdaiits  popularly 
considered  a  root  because  during  the  whole 
of  its  existence  it  remains  below  the  ground, 
but  wliifb  nevertheless  imssesses  a  structure, 
Bhowuig  that  it  is  really  a^teni. 

*  un'-der-grove,  s.  [Pref  under-,  and  Eng. 
grove.]  A  grove  of  low-growing  trees  under 
others  taller. 

"  I  Bat  within  an  undergrove 
Of  tallest  hollies." 

iyorUsumrth  :  Poems  of  the  Fancy. 

*  un-der-grow',  v.i.  [Pref  under-, nw^X  Eng. 
'/rnic.J  To  grow  below  the  usual  size  or 
height. 

*un-der-grow-©,  a.  [Underorow.]  Under- 
growu  ;  below  llie  usual  slatuie. 

"  For  hardily  she  was  nut  wndergrotee." 

CAduirr  ;  C.  T..  164.    {ProL) 

■fin'-der-growtll,  s.  [Pief.  under-,  and  Eng. 
jjroc'/i.]  Tliat  which  grows  under;  specif., 
trees  or  shrubs  growing  under  larger  ones. 

"Toe  underg'-o'Pth 
Of  shrubs  and  tatigUug  bushi's  h.id  ]i(-r|>lexed 
All  l«ith  of  man."  MU.uU  :  V.  L.  Iv.  ITS. 

iin-der-grub',  v.t.  (Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
grub,  v.J    To  undermine.    (Frnr.) 

un'-der-IiSn,d,  adv.,  a.,  &  $.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  hand,  s.j 

l^  As  adverb: 

1.  By  seciet  means ;  in  a  clandestine 
manner;  not  openly.  (Xow  generally  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  opposed  to  aboveboard,  q.v.) 


2.  By  fraud  or  fraudulent  means ;  fraudu- 
lently. 

"  Wood  la  Btlll  working  unde'/iand  to  force  his  half- 
pence upon  ua."— AV./(  ;  Ih-aiiier's  Inters, 

3.  Cricket:  Ajtplied  t't  a  style  of  bowling 
in  which  the  arm  is  not  i-aised  abn\e  the 
elliow  :  as,  To  bowl  wukrhand.  (Opposed  to 
roiindkaud  (q.v.), 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Secret,  clandestine.  (Generally  Implying 
meanness  or  fraud,  or  hoth.) 

■■  He  h'ls  hepii  maWliig  the  f'lrtiuie  of  the  famlh  by 
ail  undtrrhatui  uf\iritt4i^"-~raHburgh:  The  JtisOiki, 
iii.  1. 


boU,  bo^;  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  96X1,  chorus,  9Mn,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian.  -tian  =  shaju   -tiou,  -filoa  =  &hun;  -(ion,  -^on=  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shils.   -ble*  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  dQL 
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underhanded— undemtide 


2.  CrkJcfit:  Applied  to  bowling  in  \vlii<'h 
the  arui  is  not  raitied  above  the  elbow :  as, 
Uiideriiand  buwLiug. 

C*  As  substantive : 

Cricket :  A  ball  bowled  underhand. 

^'-der-hand-ed,  a.     [Fref.  under;  and 
Eiig.  hamkd.] 

1.  Ke|>t  secret;  underhand. 

"  Covtrt,    sly,    tmderhandcd    communications."— 

2,  Nut  having  an  adeqnato  snpply  of  hands ; 
Shoit- 1  landed  ;  sparsely  peopled. 

"It [Norway)  is  much  underhaiuted  now."    Coleridge. 

•  fin-der-hang',  v.t.  [Pref.  under;  and  Eng. 
iiuiitj.j    To  suspend. 

*'  A  man  is  to  bo  provltleJ  either  of  vrit  to  luuler- 
stntiil.  or  else  of  ix  with  to  undcrliang  himself— /*. 
Svllttnd:  I'luturi;tK  p.  blL 

•  iin'-der-head,  5.  [Prob.  for  dutiderhead.] 
A  stupid  person  ;  a  hlorkliead. 

"  Underheadi  .may  stumble  without  dlsbonoor." — 
Brovnie. 

•im-der- heave',  v.t.  [Pref.  -UTidcr-,  and 
Eug.  /imre,  v.]    To  heave  or  lift  from  below. 

iin-der-hew'  (ewas  u),  v.t,  [Pref.  utuler-, 
and  Lng.  hcw.\  To  hew  less  than  is  proper 
or  Usual  ;  to  hew  a  piece  of  timber  which 
should  be  square  in  sucli  a  manner  that  it 
appears  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
cubic  feet  than  it  really  does. 

iln-der-hun£^,  a.  [Pref.  utider-^  and  Eng. 
hung.  ] 

1.  Projecting  beyond  the  upper  jaw.  (Ap- 
plied to  the  lower  jaw.) 

2.  Having  the  luuler  jaw  projecting  beyond 
the  upper  jaw.    (Applied  to  persons.) 

"He  being  very  much  u7tderhung.''~MUt  Autten: 
Fenuasioiu  cb.  xv. 

fir-de-rived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
(Urlved.]    Not  derived  ;  not  borrowed. 

"The  Immedliito  oi»ration  of  original,  absolute, 
and  Mniieriveii  power."— C/arA:«,'  Vn  tlto  £vidi;nceg, 
Frop.  14. 

•  un-der-join',  v.t,  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
join.]    To  suLjjoin. 

"  He  imderjoyncth  I  shal  techo  wicked  men  the  wales, 
and  viniiUius  mcu  to  tbee  bLuI  be  couuertid."— Ifj/- 
clijfc  :  Ih-ol.  to  Ptalnu,  p.  737. 

•  fin-der-Ueep',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-^  and  Eng. 
A'ec;j,  v.]  To  Ueep  under;  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion; to  restrain. 

"  The  beast,  tbat  with  ereat  cruelty 
Bored,  and  rayed  to  be  vuderkept.~ 

UpeniCT  :  F.  ft.,  III.  vll.  85. 

iln  -  der  -  laid',  a.  [Pref.  under;  and  Eng. 
laid.]  Having  sometliing  laid  or  lying  beneath. 

"Tbia  addition  to  the  plate  springs  it  up  la  every 
part  underlaid.' —Scribner a  Hagnzine,  ilay,  ISaO, 
p.  42. 

tin-der-lajr'f  v,U  &  i,  [Pref.  under;  and  Eng. 
lay,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  lay  or  place  something  under;  to  set 
eometliing  beneath.     [Underlay,  s.,  2.] 

"The  preasnian  underlayt  the  plate."— Scriftn«r'j 
Jfaj<izine.  May.  1880,  p.  42. 

2.  To  support  by  setting  something  under. 

"  Our  souls  have  trode  awry  in  all  men's  sight, 
We'll  utiderlii!/  'em,  till  they  go  uj.rlglit. 

iieaum.  A  Flet. .'  Low's  Cure,  r,  S. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Mining:  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular 
line. 

fcl'-der-lay,  s.     [Underlay,  v.] 

1.  Mining:  The  dip  or  inclination  of  a  lode 
or  vein  from  the  perpendicular. 

2.  Print.:  Paper  or  cardboard  pasted  under 
a  cut  to  make  the  impression  clearer. 

"He  puts  a  proper  tinderla;/  uuder  every  out,  or 
part  o(  a  cut."— Scribner's  AlagiLzine,  May,  1880,  p.  43. 

dn'-der-lay-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  underlay;  -erj] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  that  underlays, 

2.  Mining:  A  perpendiinilar  shaft,  sunk  to 
cut  the  lode  at  any  required  depth. 

fen'-der-lay-cr  (2),  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  layer.]    A  lower  layer. 

•  fin'-der-leaf»  s.  [Pref.  under;  and  Eng. 
IcaJ.]    A  kind  of  apple,  good  for  cider. 

"  The  UTiderlraf,  wbono  cyder  Is  be»t  at  two  years.  Is 
•  plentiful  bearer." — Mortimer:  Husbnndru. 

iin-der-let',  v.t.  [Pref.  under;  and  Eng. 
Ut,  v.] 


1.  To  let  below  the  value. 

2.  To  sublet 

un'-der-lie.  s.    [Pref.  under;  and  Eng.  lie^  v.] 
Mining:  The  same  as  Underlay  (q.v.). 

un-der-lie',  v.t.  &  i.  [PreL  under;  and  Eng. 
lie  {2),  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lie  under  or  beneath ;  to  bo  set  or 
situated  under. 

"If  It  chnnee  to  be  the  bottom  r.nd  underlie  the 
rosL"— //'i>oA«r.-  £€cles.  folitie,  bk.  viii. 

2.  To  be  at  the  botton,  basis,  or  ground  of; 
to  form  the  foundation  of:  as,  This  principle 
•U7iderlics  the  whole  subject. 

*  3.  To  lie  under ;  to  be  subject  to ;  to  be 
liable  to  meet  or  answer  ;  to  meet. 

'*  Commanded  to  npiieare  by  a  day  to  underlit  the 
\aw."~Uolinslicd:  IliiC.  :icotland{!M.  Hj2). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lie  or  be  situated  lower, 

"Theiice  they  beheld  nn  undfrlyin^  vale."" 

Browne  :  Drilanmas  PaMCorais,  iL  2. 

un-der-Une',  v.t.  [Pref.  under^^  and  Eng. 
Hue,  v.] 

1,  To  mark  underneath  or  below  with  a 
line  ;  to  underscore. 

"  A  nntc  of  Secretary  Cecyl'a  hand,  that  what  wns 
6o  under/hied  w;vs  to  be  put  iu  cypher."— S(r^/»i) ;  £c 
clvt.  Jietn.  Edw.  17.  (au.  1562). 

*  2.  To  influence  secretly. 

"By  a  mere  chiince,  iu  appearance,  though  under, 
lined  with  a  providence."— A'e^tguKe  \yotlonitB,  p.  215. 

iizi'-der-ling,  s.  [Eng.  under- ;  diniin.  sufT. 
-ling.]  An  ialerioriierson  or  agent ;  aminion, 
a  mtan,  sorry  fellow. 

"  Slaves  of  no  man,  were  ye,  said  your  warrior  poet; 
Neither  subject  uuto  man  na  undi-rlinys. " 

A,  C.  ino'mburne:  Athen*. 

iin'-der-lockr  s.  [Pref.  under-  and  Eng. 
lock  (l'),  s.)  a  lock  of  wool  hanging  under 
the  belly  of  a  sheep. 

"un'-der-looU-er,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
looker.]  Afunctionary  whose  duty  it  is  daily 
to  descend  a  mine,  taking  note  of  the  ventila- 
tion of  tlie  mine  and  tlie  work  done  by  the 
men.     Called  also  an  Underviewer. 

"And  the  manager,  the  underlonker,  «nd  a  flrempin 
descended  the  shaft  at  once."— iSf.  Jamea't    Oaxette, 

Hay  27,  1887. 

un-der-ly'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Underlie,  v.] 

A.  --Is  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^s  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lari^. :  Lying  beneath  or  under. 

2.  GeoL  :  A  term  proposed  by  Mr.  Necker 
to  designate  the  granites  which,  though  they 
often  pierce  through  other  strata,  are  raiely 
seen  to  rest  upon  them.  The  name  was  sug- 
gested by  "overlying,"  applied  by  Dr.  Mac- 
CuUoch  to  volcanic  rocks.    [Granite,  II.  1.] 

iin'-der-mast-ed,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  nuisted.]  Inadequately  or  insutHciently 
masted  ;  said  of  a  ship  when  the  masts  are 
either  too  small  or  too  short,  so  that  she  can- 
not spread  the  sail  to  give  lier  the  proper 
sjieed. 

"  "ut  she  was  much  undermaated  and  nndersalled." 
— flucWuj/t;  Voyages,  IL  20L 

*  iin'-der-mas-tcr,  s.  [Pref.  u  nder;  and  Eng, 
vtaster,  s.)   An  inferior  or  subordinate  master. 

"  Aud  BO  the  lawe  was  our  tmdtrmaister  in  Crist 
that  we  beniustiaed  of  bileue."— II'j/c(<^o;  Oal.ULta. 

" un'-der-m6it9h,  s.  [Pref .  under-,  and  Eng. 
viatch(2),  s.]  One  unequal  or  inferior  to  some 
one  else. 

"  He  was  ...  an  undermatch  to  Dr.  Hackwell."— 
J^Uer  :  }Vorthie».  ii.  689. 

•  un'-der-meal.   *  un-der-meale,  "un- 

dor-mele,  s.    (Eng.  undent,  and  meal(l),  s.] 

1.  The  meal  eaten  at  undern,  or  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day. 

"  I  think  I  am  furnished  for  Catherine  pears,  for 
one  uttdermeal,'' — Hen  Jonson:  liurtholoineio  Fair, 
ill.  1. 

2.  Tlie  division  or  portion  of  the  day  which 
included  undern  ;  originally  the  morning, 
\iut  afterwards  the  afternoon. 

"  Tlier  wnlketh  now  the  llmltour  himself 


3.  An  after-dinner  sleep  or  nap ;  a  siest-a. 


iin-der-men'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  vndrr-,  and 
En^'.  mentioned.]  Mentioned  or  named  below 
or  subsequently. 


un-der-mine',  *  under-myne,  v.t.  [Pret 

under-,  and  Lug.  mine,  v. J 

1.  Lit. :  To  dig  or  excavate  a  mine  under; 
to  render  unstable  or  lanse  to  tall  by  digging 
or  wearing  awicy  the  loundatiun  of;  to  make 
an  excavntion  Iteui-ath,  espt-cially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  to  fall,  or  uf  blowing  up. 

"He  attempted  to  undermine  the  wtUla."— ifoo- 
autay:  UiU.  Ewj.,  oh.  xii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  subvert  by  removing  the  foun- 
dations of  clamlestiiiely  ;  to  injuie  or  ruin  by 
underhand,  iu  visible,  nrdistionuurable  means. 

*'  To  undermine  his  happy  state." 

Wordtworth.   Jijritr$i'm,  bk.  vl. 

*  un'-der-mine,  s.  [Pref.  umZer-,  and  Eng. 
viine,  ■&.]     A  cave. 

"There lire  uianyuTirfermlnMorcaTes."— P.  Holland: 
CamUen,  p.  C50. 

im-der-min'-er,  s.    [Eng.  underminie) ;  -er.l 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  undermines  ;  one  who 
digs  or  forms  a  mine  or  excavation  untler. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  clan-lestinely  injures  or 
subverts;  a  secret  or  i:landt'stine  enemy. 

"To  pay  my  undermit)ers  hi  their  coin.' 

Milton  :  Sainton  Agjuiales,  1,20^ 

*  un-der-min'-is-ter,  *  un-dir-myn-ys- 

ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  under;  and  Eng.  minister, 
v.]    To  minister  to  ;  to  supply  the  wants  ot 

*' AI  the  bodi  bi  boondis  and  ioynyiigia  to^idre  un- 
dirm'nistrid[submini»tnitnm\Mn\  miuid,  wexith  Into 
eucreaayngof  God,"— (ri*c/t/f«;  Cotossmna  ll.  19. 

*  UU-der-min'-is-trj^,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eir^'.  ministry.]  A  subservient  or  subordiuato 
ministry. 

*  un'-der-tnirth,  «.  [Pief.  under-,  and  En& 
mirtk.]    Concealed  or  suppressetl  mirth. 

*'  No  undermirtfi,  such  as  doth  lord  the  scene 
For  coarse  delight." 

heaam.  &  FleU:  Coronation.    (ProL) 

*  iin-der-mon'-ied,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  moiiie.il.\  Taken  by  corrupt  means  with 
money ;  bribed. 

"  Whether  they  were  undermined  or  undcrmonieS 
It  Is  not  decided,  —fu/ier .-   Worthiea ;  StiJ^olk. 

im'-der-most,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
most.  ] 

1.  Lowest  in  place  or  position. 

"We  drew  up  with  the  undemwgt  stone  a  mndl 
greater  weight."  —lioyle. 

2.  Lowest  in  rank,  state,  condition,  power, 
or  the  like. 

"The  i»arty  Indeed  whleh  had  been  xtndermott  wu 
now  Ufperuiost."— ifciL'uu/u^  ;  HUt,  Eng,,  cb.  xir. 

*iln'-dem,  *an-derne,  *  un-der-on, 
•  un-dren,  *  un-dron,  *  un-durne.  s. 

[A.M.  under n  =■  X\\*i  third  liour,  i.e.,  i)  a.m.; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  utulorn  =■  mid -afternoon,  mid- 
forenoon  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  undern ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
untarn ;  Goth,  undaurni.  The  original  n)ean- 
ing  was  an  intermt-diate  time.  Cf.  Ger.  U7iter 
=  amidst,  amongst ;  Lat.  inter  —  between. 
The  word  still  exists  in  iiroviueial  dialects,  aa 
aandorn,  annder,  orndorns,  duundrins,  dOTi- 
dinner,  kc,  with  the  meaning  of  a  meal  be- 
tween dinner  and  supper.]  A  time  of  day, 
used  rather  vaguely.  In  Chaucer,  it  denotes 
somehourof  the  forenoon,  prob.  about  11  a.m.; 
in  tlie  Ancren  Kiivle,  p.  2i,  it  means  9  a.m, 
"  Betwixt  underon  and  noon  was  the  feld  all  wooneiL* 
Robert  de  lirunne,  p  IB. 

un-der-neath',  *  un-der-nethe.  adv.  & 

^rcp.     [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng.  -iualh,] 

A,  As  adv. :  Beneath ;  below ;  in  a  lower 
place. 

"  Sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  undrrne<tth.' 

JJdlon  :  College  A'jrereiM, 

B.  As  prep. :  Beneath,  below,  under. 

"  Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore," 

Shakttp.  :  Jionieo  A  Juliet,  L  L 

*  ti,n-der-lli9e'-n§SS,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  Jiiccncss.]  A  want  of  niceness,  delicacy, 
or  fiistidiousness. 

"  Ovemiceiieas  may  be  iindemiceness.' — Richardton: 
Clariisa,  V.  8. 

*  nn-der-nlme,    *  un-der-neme,   •  un- 

der-nyme,  '  un-dir-nymo,  v.t.  [A.8. 
undirnynmn,  from  under  =  under, and  nyvuM 
=  to  tiike.) 

1.  To  take,  to  undeitake. 

2.  To  blame,  to  reprove. 

"  Why  underneme  ye  not  your  brethren  for  tbdr 
trestiaaae  after  the  law  of  the  gospel  ?  "—Jack  Upland. 

*  un-der-nome,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Undeb- 

NIME.] 

*  un'-dem-tide,  s.  [A.S.  under-tUL}  The 
same  as  Undkrn  (q.v.). 


lato,  fat.  1^0.  amidst,  what.  iSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pS^ 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,(B  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•iin-dS^-o-gat-ing,  o.  [Pref.  nn-  (l),  and 
Eti^'.  tleroijiitiii<}.]  N(.it  dero-ating  ;  uot  acting 
beueatli  one's  rank  or  positiOD. 

"  Tlip  lord,  untUrooatiii'j  shnre 
1\iv  vulgiirti'liiie  o(  '|>oat  mid  pair.'" 

:icott:  AlurmUm,  iv.    (Introd.) 

•ttn-dS-rog'-a-tor-^,  a.  [Pr«f.  un-  (l), 
ami  Eng.  tleiogatonj.\  Not  derogatory;  not 
diniiriishiiig  or  degrading. 

"To  cretit*"  III  us  fti'Drelieimtona  \u\derogatory  from 
what  we  slKill  itoaaesa.  — /;oj//t> :   Workt,  1.  2SX      - 

fin' -der- part,  s.  [Pref.  wnrfcr-,  and  Eng. 
jKirt,  3.]  A  subordinate  or  infL'iior  part  or 
cliJiiiicter. 

"There  were  seveml  ottien  pinying  underparU  by 

theiiiaelves."— 6o^/()ti(fA  .  Emiy  i. 

fin-der-pay',  vX  [Pref.  liiicter-,  and  Eng. 
pay,  v.]    To  pay  insulBciently  or  inadequately. 

•iin-der-peer',  v.t.  [Pref.  ■under-,  and  Eng. 
ye^r,  v.]    To  peer,  peep,  or  look  uiiiJer. 

"Which  tlie  sliiewd  iKiys  uitderpetring.'—PuUvn- 
ham:  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  vl. 

•  iin  -  der - pighf  i^h  silent),  "un-der- 
pyght,  pi-et.  ^  pa.  par.     (Pref.  under-^  and 
Eng.  pighf,  or  from  *  timlerpitch,  v.] 
A*  As  pret.  :  Stuffed  under. 


B.  ^5  jw.  par. :  FLxed  or  supported  under- 
nealh. 

"  Nor  yet  repent  »e  our  glorv,  with  hope  whereof  we 
for  tl.is  i)re-*)eiit  tyiue  are  odimuuced  aud  vnderpyght." 
—  Udal:  Rumaineav. 

fin-der-pln',  v.t.  [Pref.  uiwfer-,  and  Eng. 
pin,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pin  or  support  underneath  ;  to 
plare  or  fix  sonielhiiig  underneath  for  support 
or  foundation,  when  a  previous  support  or 
foundation  is  removed  ;  to  underset ;  as — 

(1)  To  suppoit,  as  a  wall,  when  an  excava- 
tion is  made  beneath  it,  by  building  up  a 
new  portion  of  a  wall  from  tlie  lower  level. 

(2)  To  support,  as  an  overhanging  bank  of 
earth  or  rock,  by  masonry  or  brickwork. 
(Underpinning.] 

*  2.  h'ig.  *  To  support,  to  prop. 

"  victors,  to  set-nre  themaelvea  ngaltigt  disputes  of 
that  kiii-i,  iin(i«i/'in  tlielr  acquest  'Jure  belli.'"— 
Bale  :  Hist,  Common  Law. 

fin-der-pin'-ning»  s.    [Eng.  underpin  ;  -ing.^ 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  underpins ;  the  act 
of  supporting  or  propping  up  a  wall,  bank  of 
earth,  Ac,  by  introducing  masonry,  timbei-s, 
&c.,  beneath. 

2.  Supports,  temporary  or  permanent,  in- 
troduced beneath  a  wall  already  constructed  ; 
undersetting. 

3.  A  system  of  sinking  brick-lined  shafts. 

fin'- der- plain,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
plain,  s.)    A  plain  beneath  or  at  a  lower  level. 

",For  her  avail,  upon  the  underplaines 
A  huadreil  springs  h  huudred  waves  should  swim.' 
Browne:  Rritauuiat  Ptutoralt.  U, 

fin-der-play',  r.i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
play,  v.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  play  in  an  inferior 
manner. 

2,  tVhist :  To  play,  aa  a  low  card,  in  place 
of  a  higher  one,  which  miglit  have  been 
played,  thereby  losing  a  trick  Iti  the  hope  of 
securing  a  future  advantage  ;  to  finesse. 

fin' -  der  -  pl$t»  s.    [Pref.  lender-,  and  Eng. 

plot,  3.) 

1.  A  plot  subordinate  to  another,  as  in  a 
play  or  novel. 

"  It  la  a  aoinid,  good  coraedy,  with  a  highly  comlo 
underplot."— JVote*  £  QueHet,  Dec.  26.  1885,  p.  62T. 

2.  A  clandestine  or  underhand  plot  or 
Scheme. 

"  The  hushnnd  la  so  misled  by  tricks,  and  so  lost  to  ft 
crooked  Intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  underplot." 
—Additon. 

•un-der-pol§e',  v.(.  [Pref.  wnrfer-,  and  Eng. 
pom.  T.]  To  weigh  or  estimate  below  what  is 
just,  fair,  or  due. 

'un-dcr-pos-^es'-SOr, «.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  possessor.]  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
possessor. 

"Are  the  reservea  of  the  superior  right,  and  not  to 
be  invaded  by  the  unUerpo*tc*tor»." — Dp,  Taylor: 
Sermmu,  vol.  I,,  ser.  17. 

•fin-der-pral^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
praiae,  v.]    To  praise  below  desert. 

"  In  und^rprattiny  thy  deserts.'        lirydtn. 


•  iln-der-prize',  v.t.    (Pref.  mider-,  and  Eng. 

f)ri2e,  v.]    To  prize  insultlciently ;  to  value  at 
ess  tlian  tlie  true  worlh. 


iin-dor-prop',  v.t.  (Pref.  uni(er-,  and  Eng. 
prop,  v.]  To  prop  or  support  henpath  ;  to  set 
a  prop  undeii;  to  uphold,  to  sustain.    (^Lit.  £ 

"  In  underpropping  vines,  the  forkes  would  not  bee 
set  upiiuaite  agiiliist  tli'it  wind  tu  hinder  the  blast 
thereo/. ■■—/•.  Holland  :  Pliiiie.  bk.  xvil.,  ch.  11. 

un-der-pro-pbr'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  nmkr-, 
and  Eng.  proportioneil.]  Having  ino  little 
proportion;  not  in  eijual  or  adequate  pro- 
portions. 

"  Tr>  make  sciinty  and  umlerproportiorud  retunu  of 
civility.'— Co«(flr;  On  Pride. 

•  un'-der-prop-per,  s.  [Eng.  underprop; 
■er.]  One  wlioortl.at  which  underprops,  sup- 
ports, or  sustains. 

"  No  propre  vnderpropper  of  ft  119."— Sir  T.  Mor*: 
Workt't.  p.  UG. 

**un-der-piiU',  y.i.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
pull.]  To  du  work  witliont  one's  agency  being 
visible  ;  to  work  secretly  or  invisibly. 

"  His  lordahlp  was  contented  tti  nndei-jmll,  aa  they 
call  It."— jVw/vA.-  Life  of  Lord  Ouilford,  i.  a5. 

•  un'-der-pull-er,  s.  [Eng.  underpull;  -er.] 
One  who  underpuUa  ;  a  subordinate  puller. 

"These  nndrrpullers  In  destructl'in  are  such  Im- 
plicit luortftla  Hfl  are  nut  to  be  uiiitched  "— Coi/ier. 

'  un-dor-put',  v.t.  [Pref  under-,  and  Eng. 
put.]    To  put,  set,  or  place  under. 

"  And  as  a  cauldron,  underput  with  stone  of  fire,  and 
wr..ut;ht 
With   boyliiiK  of  a  well-fed   brawne,  up  lenpea  hU 
wavenlult."         Chapman:  Uomer;  /liadxxl. 

iin-der-rate',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
rate,  v.]  To  rate  too  low;  to  rate  telow  the 
true  or  real  value  ;  to  undervalue ;  to  under- 
estimate. 

"  To  overrate  present  evil,  and  to  underrate  present 
good."— .U(ia;u/uv."  BUC.  Eng., ch.  xt 

•  &n'-der-rat©,  s.  &  a.     [Underrate,  v.  ] 

A.  As  snbst. :  A  price  or  value  less  than  the 
true  or  real  value ;  an  inadequate  estimate, 
value,  or  price. 

"  But  not  at  underrntet  to  sell." 

Cowley  :  The  Given  Love, 

B,  As  at!}.  :  Inferior. 

"These  underrate  mortals."*— Gentleman /n<(rurt«i, 

p.  608. 

un-der-riin',  v.t.  [Pref.  urider-,  and  Eng. 
run,  v.] 

Naut. :  To  pass  uuder,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
examining. 

U  (1)  To  uiidemtn  a  cabU  or  hawser:  To 
pass  along  it  in  a  boat,  the  cable  being  lifted 
from  tlie  bottom  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  and 
passed  out  over  the  stern  as  she  proceeds,  in 
order  to  exumiiie  it  or  for  the  purpose  of 
weighing  tire  anchor. 

(2)  To  uniiernin  a  tackle:  To  separate  it| 
parts  and  put  them  in  order. 

•  un-der-sair,  •  anHlir-sail«  v.i.  [PriS. 
uyuler-.  and  Eng.  sail,  v.]  To  sail  uuder 
shelter  of  the  land. 

"  We  undir/ittilidm  to  Cipre  for  that  wlndla  weren 
eoutTn.rl9."~Wycli^e :  Dedit  xivll. 

•  iin-der-sailed,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
sail ;  -ed.]  Insufficiently  provided  with  sails. 
(See  example  under  Under-masted.) 

•  un-der-S^t'-U-rat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Vav^.  saturated.]  Imperfectly  saturated; 
not  thoroughly  saturated. 

•  tin-der-say'.  v.t.  (Pref.  under-, 'and  Eng. 
say,  v.]  To  say  by  way  of  derogation  or  con- 
tradiction. 

*'  By  my  sonle  I  dure  vnderiay 
They  nener  set  fmite  lu  thit  same  trode." 
Spemer  :  Shepheardi  Calender  ;  Heptember. 

*fin-der-sc6re',  u.(.  [Pref.  U7id?r-,  and  Eng. 
ac^re,  v.]  To  draw  a  line  or  mark  under ;  ^ 
underline. 

"Cranmer  und^rtcnred  several  principal  passages  [In 
the  booklwltli  red  ink."— rucAar.-  Letterto  Or.hippU. 

iin-der-sell',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
sell,  v.]  To  sell  at  a  le.is  price  than  another 
person  does  ;  to  sell  under  or  cheaper  than. 

"The  emulation  betwint  these  owners  to  undertelt 
one  anotlier"— ftiH^r  ■   H'orihii-»;  Torkt/iira. 

•  fin-der-sef,  *  nn-der-sette,  v.t.    [Pref. 

uu'ler-,  and  Eng.  set,  v.] 

1.  To  support  by  a  prop  or  stay,  masonry, 


&c.,  set  under;  to  tmderprop ;  to  underpin; 

to  prop  up. 

"  All  the  pillars  cruih'd  and  ntlntNl, 
That  under$el  It"  £kinU>l:  CieU  tVari,  TllL 

2.  To  underlet. 

"Th>;n  niKlillt'inen  will  underlet  Ui9  lADd.*— JVIm 
Edgeieorth:  Ennui,  ch.  Vlil. 

tin'-der-set,  «.  [Pref.  UTider-,  and  Eng. 
set,  8.] 

Naut. :  A  current  of  water  below  the  surface 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind,  or 
of  the  water  at  tlie  surface. 

•  iin'-der-set-ter,  s.  [Eng.  underset;  -<r.l 
One  wIjo  or  that  which  undersets  ;  a  prop,  a 
stay,  a  pedesUil,  a  siip|iort. 

"Tlie  four  comers  thereof  bad  underlet  ten."'— 
1  Kings  vU.  ao. 

•  tin'-der-set-ting,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  setting.] 

1.  A  pedestal,  a  support. 

"  They  have  nil  their  niidvrieltfngt,  or  pedestals,  la 
heik-lita  third  part  »f  the  whole  oihiiime,  vunipre- 
heiidliig  tlie  base  and  capitiil."— yit-^ivuim  Wuttonianm, 
p.  22. 

2.  The  operation  of  supi»orting  earth  in  a 
cutting  when  situated  beneath  rock.  A  re- 
taininguall  is  built  against  the  face  of  the 
eaith-bank. 

•  un'-der-shap-en,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Eng.  s/urjWJi.)     Undeisized;  dwarlish. 

"  The  dwarf,  a  vicious  underthnpm  tiling." 

Teimyaon :  Enid,  lU 

•  iin-der-sho6t',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
shuot,  s.]    To  shoot  sliort  of. 

"  They  overshoot  the  mark  who  make  It  a  niiraola; 
they  undershoot  it  who  lunke  It  laa^lck."— Fuller. 

iin'-der-Sbot*  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eirg.  shot, 
pa.  par.  of  slwot,  v.] 

1.  Moved  or  set  in  motion  by  water  passing 
under  it,  or  acting  on  the  lowest  part  of  it. 

2.  Underhung  (q.v.). 

"  Our  author  argues  that  mastlfl^  should  be  undw^ 
ihot."— Field,  Feb.  27,  1886. 

undershot-wheel,  s. 

Hydraul. :  A  water-wheel  moved  by  water 
passing  beneath  :  in  conti-adistini-tion  to  the 
overshot,  in  which  it  is  received  al>ove  ;  the 
breast-wheel,  in  which  it  is  received  at  or 
nearly  on  a  level  with  its  axis  ;  the  turbine, 
in  which  it  runs  through  ;  and  some  others. 
Poncelet's 
water-wheel 
has  buckets 
of  a  curvi- 
linear form, 
open  at  the 
back,  with- 
out a  sole- 
plate,  to  se- 
cure ventila-  1 
tion.  The 
water  im- 
pinges upon 
each  bucket 
at  nearly  the 
lowest  point 

of  the  wheel,  undershot-wheel. 

the     sliuttle 

Veing  arranged  to  draw  upward  ;  and  as  the 
water  entcjs  it  follows  the  curve  of  the  bucket, 
rises  and  falls  over  into  the  next  in  succession. 
In  this  way  the  force  of  the  water  is  expended 
directly  upon  the  wheel,  instead  of  a  portion 
being  wasted  in  its  passage  along  the  sluice. 

un'-der-shrub,  s.    [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 

shrub.] 

Bat. :  A  plant  of  shrubby  habit,  but  scarcely 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  shrub.  A  woody 
plant  of  small  size  Intermeiliate  between  a 
shrub  and  an  herb.  It  differs  fi-om  the  fonner 
in  this  respect  that  the  ends  of  its  bmnches 
perish  every  year,  and  from  the  latter  by 
having  branches  of  a  woody  texture,  which 
in  some  cases  exist  more  than  a  year.  Ex- 
ample :  the  Tree-Migiionetti'  oi'  ganlens,  A 
plant  resembling  nn  undershrub  is  deccribed 
as  Suffruticose  (q.v.). 

iin'-der-Shiit,  o.  [Pref.  tinder-,  and  Eng. 
shut,  pa.  par.)  Shut  or  shutting  underneath. 
Applied  to  a  valve  placed  beneath  the  sole- 
plate  of  a  pump  or  other  object,  and  not  upon 
it;  shutting  underneath  by  an  upward  motion. 

fin-der-Bign'  (g  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  under-, 
and  Eng.  sifin,  v.)  To  sign  underor  bpnenth  ; 
to  write  one's  name  at  the  end  or  foot  of,  as  of  a 
letter,  or  any  legal  instrument;  to  subscribe. 

hoh,  bop';  poUt.  jd^l;  cat»  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,   ph  =  £ 
-«ian,  -tlan  =  ah^n.   -Uon^  -slon  =  ab6a;  -^on,  -^o&  =  zhun.   -clous,  -Uoob,  -slons  =  sb^s.   -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  bel,  d^L 
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undersigned— undertake 


iin-der-signed'  (j  silent),  a.  (Pref.  under-, 
and  Eiig.  bifjneil.]  Writtfii  or  subsu'ibeii  at 
the  IxiLUPiii  oieinl  of  a  wiitiiig. 

^  The  urultrsiiined  :  'I  lie  person  or  persons 
flipning  any  ducuiueut;  the  subscriber  or  sub- 
Bcribtri'S. 

iin'-der-sized,  a.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
sued.]    Beneath  tlieaverrgu  size  of  the  species. 

"  ITiey  lire  in  pexemi  uudrrnfii.  lu  nre  tlie  AlUQg»> 
Uwu-'-Coofc.-   TMni  yvgrvje.  bk,  vL.  ch.  %IL 

fin'-der-sleeve,  s.  [Pref.  uuder-,  and  Eng. 
sleeve.]    A  sleeve  woin  uniler  aiiotliei. 

"  The  tigl.Urttting  eUk  underiltcjm."~IkiUii  Tele- 
graph, Jaii.  12,  188a. 

ftn'-der-soil,  s.  [Pref.  vnder-,  and  Eng.  soil, 
s-J    boil  Ipenenth  the  surface ;  subauil. 

fin-der-sold',  a.  [Pref.  undtr-^  and  Eng. 
told.] 

1.  Hiiving  goods  sold  by  others  at  a  rate  in- 
ferior to  ili;it  uhiclt  one  is  asking  Ibr  his 
wares.    {Applied  to  pej-sons.) 

2.  Sold  at  a  rafe  inferior  to  that  asked  by 
others.     {Applied  to  ihiinjs.) 

•  fin'-der-song,  «.    (Pref.  ii7uf«r-,  and  Eng. 

90ng.] 

1.  The  chorus,  burden,  or  accompaniment 
of  a  song. 

"  All  the  rest  nround 
To  her  redoubled  th.it  litr  miUersanfj 
^Vhicb  saiil,  their  Uridnle  d.iy  should  not  he  lone." 
aptmscr  :  Prothnl-niti'.n. 

2.  A  subordinate  straia;  an  underlying 
ine;ining. 

"The  iinrenslitgrlll 
Muriunrs  sweet  underfntij  'uiiil  Jasiutn  bowen." 
Coleridgo :  To  Mr.  J.  Cottle. 

•iin-der-spend',  v.t.  [Pref.  «nd«r-,  and 
Eng.  si'eiuL]    To  spend  less  than. 


*  tin'-der- sphere,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  nnd  Eng. 
tpivare,  s.  |    A  l<tuer  or  infeiior  sphere. 

"  He  cmi'inerd  leliel  pnssiona, th\\\  Ihein  60, 
Aa  wtd.ersi^.herea  by  tlie  Hist  mover  yo, ' 

El'f/!/  upon  lir.  Donne, 

*  tin-der-spbre',  v.t.  [Pref.  vnder-,  and  Eng. 
sj-ore,  a  variant  of  spar  (q.v,).J  To  raise  nr 
sn)>p'>rt,  by  putting  a  spar,  stake,  or  post 
underneath. 

*  un'-der-stair,  a.  &  a.     [Eng.  uiuler,  and 

eta  i  r.  J 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  ;  Of,  belonging  to,  or  proceeding 
fiom  tlie  sunk  aiea  contiining  the  kit' Iilmi  in 
some  town  Imusea :  as,  understair  iuHuence. 
[Cf.  Backstair.] 

2.  Fig. :  Subordinate, 

"  UvUig  taaoiue  understair  oKce.'— J damt:  Works, 

£.  As  SJihst.  {PI.) :  The  sunken  story  con- 
taining the  kitL-hen.     [A.] 

tin- der- stand',  •  nn-d^^r-stande,  *  un- 
^er-stonde,  *  iin-dir-stonde  (pn.  t. 
*  understoile,  understood,  pa.  par.  *  uruier- 
standed,  *  understandcn,  understood),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  vndersUindan,  from  u?i(/er=  under,  and 
stanilaii  =  X^  stand;  Icel.  undirstanda;  O. 
Fries,  vnderstomla.] 

A*  Ti'ansitive : 

*  L  To  stand  under.    (Used  hamourously). 

"  My  ataif  nvdcittands  me." 

iHiiiii:etp.  :  Twii  Uentlctrum,  li.  5. 

2.  To  apprehend  or  compiehend  fully ;  to 
know  nr  apj'reheiid  the  meaning,  import,  in- 
tcniicn,  01-  motive  of;  to  perceive  by  the 
mind  ;  to  appreciate  the  force  or  Vidue  of;  to 
comprehend  ;  to  know  ;  to  have  just  ideas  of. 

**  f  iiam'd  ihem  aa  they  pa»n'd,  and  utidiittaod 
Tliiiir  LHtuit!."  JUIto-i :  P.  /...  vul.  :i62. 

3.  To  be  infnrnied  or  re'Cive  notii-eof;  to 
le;un.     {Siuikesp. :  As  You.  Like  It,  ii.  7.) 

4.  Tojiccept  orbnid,  assignifving,  denoting, 
or  pointing  to  ;  to  attach  a  meaning  or  inter- 
prciation  to;  to  inter|)ret;  to  explain;  to 
suppose  to  mean  or  refer  to. 


5.  To  take  as  meant  nr  implied;  to  imply;  to 
Inler  :  to  assume.    {Milton:  P.  L,,  i.  (iiil.) 

6,  To  supply  or  leave  to  be  supjilied  men- 
tally, as  a  word  necessary  to  fully  bring  out 
the  meaning,  s-jnse,  or  intention  of  an-.inthor; 
toregiid  as  f.ilb>wing  naturally  without  the 
nci-essiCy  of  express  stipulatiim  ;  as  in  the 
scutenc**,  AH  are  ntortal,  we  most  viiderstand 
the  woid  men,  creatures,  or  the  like. 


E.  Intmnsitive : 

1.  To  have  the  use  of  the  Intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  to  be  able  to  comprt-liend  or  appreliend 
the  meaning,  import,  motive,  or  btteiition  of 
anything  ;  to  be  au  intelligent  and  conscious 
being. 

"'i'liat  the  prophecie  of  Ywiye  be  fidfllHd  eelyiiBe. 
with  heryii)ie  ye  brhulen  lit-oru  £  yeHvbuleu  uuX,uiv- 
dsrttoiiUtr."—  WycUjfi: ;  .VaUheu)  xlit 

2.  To  be  informed  or  toUl ;  to  hear,  to  learn. 

•'My  mUt,  na  I  BO  understand,  yaw  know." 

Stiakctfj.  :  AUt  Well  ttuit  I'luU  WeU,  V.  S. 

TTfl)  To  give  to  understand,  to  let  under- 
stand, to  make  vnderstanti :  To  cause  to  believe 
or  know  ;  to  tell,  to  inform. 

■*If  you  gioe  me  directly  Ui  undt^ttand  yon  have 
prev.illed."— A'AiUw^j.  ,■  C'u"ibclinc.  i,  4. 

*(2)  To  have  to  understatuL:  To  learn;  to 
be  informed. 

"As  I  further  ATorlrt  understand. 
Is  now  committed  t<  tiiu  Blshui>  ui  Voi  k. " 

tlhake^l)       3  ihfir;/   I  /  ,  Iv.  4. 

(3)  To  make  one's  self  understood :  To  make 
one's  meaning  or  language  clear ;  to  speak  or 
write  so  us  to  be  understood. 

"  Xo  |)aiiiB  were  taken  to  provide  the  conqnered 
nntiuii  with  iustructora  i;a|)  tbisof  mnkiiig  thtintetiiet 
understood.'— .UiiciiuJuy  :  iiitt.  Kng..  di.  i, 

1  For  the  ditference  between  XouwUrstand 
and  to  coTiceiue,  see  Conceive. 

•  iin-der-stand -a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  under- 
stand; -able.]  Tha't  can  be  understood  ;  <-ap« 
able  of  being  understood ;  intelligible,  com- 
prehensive. 

"Tliia  [tinlnlng]  being  cf  so  thorough  »  iwtare,  It 
la  quite  umltirstand't.bic  that  the  lioise.  limliin!  a  re- 
tentive iiieitiury,  nfver  forgets  whut  lie  Los  bo 
thoroughly  learned."— /'W^,  J  uue  26,  ittti;. 

*un-der-stand'-er,  «.  [Eng.  under^nd; 
-er.]  One  who  understands  or  knows  by  ex- 
perience. 

*  I  am  the  better  undertta>tA*r  now." 

Duaum.  A  Flet. :  Maid  in  the  ifiU.  V, 

iin-der  stand'-ing,  •  an~der-stand~yn, 
•  un-der-stond-ing,  •  un  dcr-stoud- 
yng,  •  un-der-stond-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.     [Understand.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Knowing,  skiUul,  intelligent, 
sensible. 

"  \Vh3  this  taken  by  any  understanding  pate  but 
thine  1  "—shiU^vsp. :  IVtntcr't  Talc,  L  2. 

C.  As  subsluntive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langvxige: 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  understands,  com- 
prehends, or  ai'pi-ehends  ;  compiehensii-n  ; 
tlie  perception  and  coniprehensiuu  of  the 
ideas  expressed  by  others  ;  apprehension,  dis- 
cernment. 

"The  children  of  I^iachar,  which  were  men  that 
bad  underti atiUing  oi  the  tiuiea," — l  Chromclts  xii.  UJ. 

2.  Clear  insightaiid  intelligence  in  practii;:d 
matters;  the  power  of  forming  sound  Jndg- 
uients  in  regard  to  any  course  of  action ; 
wisdom  and  discernnxent. 

"  It  is  Impossible  to  diacover,  In  anything  that  she 
ever  did,  anid,  or  wrote,  any  indication  ui  Etiipciiur 
ttndertt*Hdiiiif."—iia<;a.uittif:  But.  Lug..  c\\.  xv. 

"  3.  The  nuud. 

"And  the  pees  of  God  that  passlth  al  witt  kepe 
ghuurt<  hertia  and  xindirittmidyi^ttin  Crist  Jesus.'  — 
Hytlilfe  ■  t-'itiijeiiiiis  iv. 

4.  Intelligence  between  two  or  more  minds; 
agreement;  union  of  ndnds  or  sentiments; 
accord  ;  something  mutually  understood  or 
agi-eisd  upon. 

"Common  npprehenslona  produced  a  good  uitdrr- 
Stiitidiiig  betweeti  tiie  town  and  the  clau  of  Maoliau- 
tosli." — MacauJ'iy :  Hut.  Eng„ti\i.  xiii. 

5.  {PL) :  The  legs.    {Slang  or  Colloq.) 


II.  PhUos.  :  A  term  used  in  ditfeient  signi- 
fications by  diffHrent  writers.  By  some  it 
is  made  synonymous  with  reason  [Reason,  $., 
II.  3],  others  cuutine  it  to  the  judgment.  (See 
extracts.) 

"  The  underifandinff  Is  the  medial  facnity,  or  faculty 
of  meaiia.  ha  mn^tu,  u>i  tlie  ullier  Uxiid.  is  the  bunrce 
of  idea*  or  ultinmte  enda.  By  leiisoii  wc  deteimlne 
tile  nltlmate  end;  by  the  unUersinndt-'j  we  ai'c  en- 
abled to  Belett  and  adopt  the  iipproi'liaw  ineana  for 
tlie  HtUiinnkciit  or,  or  r|ii  11*0x1  ma  lion  t>>,  this  end. 
according  to  circum stances.  But  an  iiltlniate  end 
muBt  of  ii.-cesaity  be  an  idea,  thnt  ia.  that  wlik-h  is 
nut  represeiitiiljle  liy  the  abuses,  and  luia  iiu  C(>ries|'i>ii- 
deiit  \n  n^ituie.  ur  the  wurld  of  the  senses.  "—C'ofcri'<^e / 
A'oteton  Lmjlish  fiio.,  ii.:«)B. 

"  1  use  the  term  underst-tndinri,  not  for  the  noetic 
faculty,  iiiteltect  prcj|>er.  or  place  of  princiides,  hut 
for  the  diamietic.  or  discus^ive  facnity  iu  Ita  widest 
ej.'iiiflutttlon,  fur  tl)e  faculty  of  relatims  or  i'oiii]Hiii- 
Boiis  :  and  thus  in  tl>c  meaning  in  which  \'tn-$tinul  is 
now  enti'loyed  by  the  Getiuaus."— /fumtUon  :  VUcat- 
tions,  p.  4.    (Note.) 

'  un-der-st^d'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  under- 


^amiing ;  dy.]  In  an  understanding  manner: 
intelligently;  with  undeislanding  or  lull 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  a  subjccl  or 
question. 

un-der-state',  r.f.  &  i 

A»  Trans. :  To  state  short  of  the  octnftl 
truth  or  iu  a  half-hearted  manner. 

B«  Intrant. :  To  make  n  stitement  short  of 
ac^tual  truth  or  lacking  adequate  loicft. 

iin'-der-state-ment,  s.    [Pret  wtdtr-,  and 

Eng.  statement.] 

1.  The  act  of  underst^iting. 

2.  That  which  ia.  understated ;  a  Btatementl 
below  the  truth. 

•  un-der-stonde,  v.t  &  i.    [Understand.] 

iin-der-8tood',  pret  &:■  pa.  par.  'j^f  v.  &  a, 
[Understand.] 

un'-der-strSp-per,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
Kng.  strapper.^  An  iuferior  or  suburdinata 
agent. 

*tin'-der-strap-ping,a.  [Ukderstbappbb.) 
Subordinate,  suliservient. 

"That  undergtmiipitig  virtue  of  discretion.*^ 
Sterne:  Tristram  ShanUu.  Iv.  2u2. 

tin'-der-stra-tum  (pi.  un'-der-8tra-ta\ 

fi.  [Prel.  utuler-,  and  Eng.  stmiuvi.]  A  sub* 
stratum  ;  the  bed  or  layer  of  earth  on  whtcti 
tlie  soil  rests ;  subsoiL 

•  fin-der-stroke',  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and 
slroU,  X.]    Tu  underline,  to  underscore. 

"Yoo  have  nndersrroked  that  ufTenshe  word,  to 
Bhow  that  It  is  ti.  be  pi  iuteii  in  itahc'-Hufi/t:  To  tt* 
ifuvtuits  qf  i^ueeiisiiurg,  Aliirch  3U,  1762, 

tln'-dcr-8tiid-y,  s.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
study.]  An  acior  or  actress  who  studies  a 
part  allot  ttrd  to  another  performer,  so  es  to 
be  ready  to  undertake  it  in  case  of  necessity, 

un'-der-stud-S^,  v.t.  &  L    [Understudy,.^.] 

A,  Trans.:  To  study  with  the  view  of 
being  ready  to  perform  if  necessary. 

"  It  was  armiiged  that  she  shonhl  utitiera/udK  ths 
part,  and  bo  rciiilj  to  tii  -c  tlie  pUce  of  lier  nval  ll  foT 
ariy  cauac  she  could  not  appear."— /'a/f  JJall  Oazett^ 
Aiml  m.  1082. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  study  a  part  allotted  to 
an.ither  performer,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  under- 
take it  in  case  of  necessity. 

"Now  here  ta  a  ^oud  exmniile  of  underxtudt/inft 
and  with  a  big  part,  too.'— Uc/aiec.  April  i,  iSfia. 

•  tin-der-tak'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  undertak{f); 
•able.]     Capable'or  being  undertaken. 

"It  was  uiidirinkiiOle  by  a  man  of  very  mean,  that 
la.  of  my  abldtles." — ChiiUvgwarth :  JCeitgion  qf  PrO" 
tesCants.    (UedicJ 

un-der-take'  (pa.  t  •undertofc,  •«?ufertot«, 
vndcrtonk,  pa.  ]'ar.  *  uvderttike,  undei-txtken, 
*  undertaiie)t  v.t.  &  i,  [Pref.  utider',  and  £ug. 
take.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  taUe  upon  one's  self;  to  take  upon 
one's  self  foiinully;  to  lay  one's  self  uii'ler 
obligations  or  enter  into  stijiulalions  to  per- 
form or  execute ;  to  pledge  one's  self  to ;  to 
chai'ge  one's  self  with. 

"To  undertake  tlie  business  for  ns," 

Hhukenfj.  :  H  irtc's  Tale.  It.  4 

*2.  To  take  upon  one's  self;  to  assume. 

"  Uls  uauie  and  credit  shall  you  undertake.' 

ahaktiiiJ. :  Taimug  iff  the  ^hreie,  Iv.  9L 

3.  To  engage  in  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  begin 
to  perform  ;  to  take  in  hand. 

"  I  will  undertake  one  of  Hercnles'  labours. " 

SiuUienp.  :  Jluch  AUu  Abuut  Hothii'ii.  II,  L 

••L  To  engage  with  ;  to  have  to  do  with. 

"  You  '11  und-'rt'ike  her  no  more." 

!>hitk<.sp  :  Mert-y  Wires.  UI.  & 

*  5.  To  take  or  have  the  charge  or  care  ot 

"Sir  Nicolas  Vaux. 
Who  undertakin  yoii  to  your  cnil  " 

Sli'ike-tp.:  Uein-y  VIIT.,  U.  L 

•6.  To  take  in  ;  to  be:ir,  to  understand,  to 
know.     {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  34.) 

*  7.  To  wjirrant;  to  answer  for;  to  guar- 
antee.   {ShaJcesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2.) 

B.  Intr(insitit>e : 

1.  To  take  up  or  assume  any  business,  y>n> 
vince,  or  duty, 

"Dundee  underiook  to  settle  the  dispute."— Ifoo 
OK'.iy  ■  /fiet.  Eng.,  ch   Sill, 

*  2.  To  venture,  to  hazard. 

'•  It  is  the  cowlah  t*^iror  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  not  underl'ike." 

sifikasp.  :  ieif,  Iv.  ft 

3.  To  promise,  to  gnamtitee ;  to  be  bound; 
to  w:irr;int.     {Sluikesp.  :  Titus  Amlronicns,  i.) 


GXo,  C^ty  £iiz'o,  rdidst.  what,  fall,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :  -pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5l» 
«r«  w«i4*d^  vol^  work,  who*  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S jrriaiu    <e,  c»  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  aa  =  lew. 
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ttn-^or-tak'-er,  5.    (Eog.  underiak{e):  -tr.] 
I.  urdimny  Laitfjtiage : 

1.  One  who  uiulci  takes  or  ens^jres  to  per- 
form any  office,  dtity,  or  Imsiness;  ono  who 
eiiyajjcs  in  any  pi'ijeit  or  biisiue-ss. 

'■  Aiitl  yet  llie  n.-dertukart,  iiity  iK-ifoniiem, 
yfaiitha  l.iiiveiii'd  irl^iri.iun  cnten'iize." 

/(.■(i.i»t,  .(■  y.vl. :  ih.ublu  M'triiaaf,  r. 

2.  Ono  who  stipulates  oi'  covenants  to  per- 
foiiu  any  work  for  another  ;  a  contractor. 

*■  Should  they  build  ob  fiwt  ns  write, 
'Twuuld  rum  i(iii/crt«Ap'*i(  quite," 

Swt/l :  .ffisrttlnntet. 

3.  Specif.;  a  tradesnian  wlui  funiislies  every* 
thing  ncces.sary  for  lunemld. 

"  Hia  iH)|>e:iniTice  lias  aBtroiieer  effect  on  my  Bjilr'ti* 
thivii  ftii  u}iUvititk4r»  aboii."— 6'oWsmirA ;  0»od-A'ii- 
tortd  Jliin.  i. 

1.  Eiig.  (PI.):  A  name  gfvon,  about  1610, 
to  certain  members  of  PiuliaMunt  who  pro- 
fesst'il  to  luulprstmil  the  temper  of  Parlia- 
ineiit.nntl  nn.lerlO"kt()facilit;ite  King  James's 
deaUii;;s  with  it  by  putting  their  kuowleUije  at 
his  service. 

2.  Scots :  A  name  given  to  one  of  a  party 
of  Lowlanrl  ntlventnrers.  wlm,  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.,  by  antlmrity  of  the  crown,  at- 
tempteil  to  cohmize  some  of  the  Hebiides, 
and  so  iliapUice  the  original  Celtic  population. 
ijScott.) 

ttn-der-talt'-tag,  pr.  par.,  c,  &  5.  IUndeb- 

TAKi;.] 

A.  &  B,  Aspr,  par.  <C  particip,  a4j.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  ant  of  one  who  undertakes  or  en- 
gages to  do  any  buainess,  ollire,  or  duty. 

■■  Tlmt  wlilch  18  >w|iiin)d  of  encli  one  towardea  tlie 
vn.loitiikiiii/  ul  IUI3  tuXiiiiiunuii."—JJ'tu*Uuj/l .  i  vnuyt*. 
Ui.  iS.i, 

2.  Tliat  whiiih  a  person  nndertikes  ;  a  busi- 
ness, work,  ollice,  or  prnject  wliidi  a  per^iun 
undertakes,  eu^ges,  or  attempts  to  do ;  an 
enterprise. 

"How  hard  an  undertaJciny  It  l9  to  do  Justice  to 
Hoiuer,"— /'j/j«  .-  Z/unier;  Ilmd.     (I'ljeLsci'ipt-f 

3.  A  promise.an  engagement, au  obligation, 
a  guarantee. 

4.  'i'lie  business  or  occupation  of  an  under- 
taker or  munugei'  of  funerals. 

fin-der-ten'-an-^y,  s.     [Prcf.  -uurfer^,  and 

Eng.  tciuuLaj.]  A  tenancy  or  tenure  under 
aiiotlier  tenant  or  lessee  ;  the  tenure  or  pusi- 
tiuu  of  an  undei'tenaut. 

iin'-der-ten-ant,  s.  rPref.  w^er-^  and  Eng. 
ttnant.)  A  tenant  who  hires  and  holds  a 
iionse,  farm,  &c.,  from  anotlier  tenant,  and 
not  directly  from  the  landlord. 

"Settle  !itid  aecure  the  fnirfffr/ncnffj;  to  the  end 
there  "ti\y  be  li  leix-He  and  estiii>llt<lniiviit  ol  uvery  eub- 
jecl'a  eatitte. "— Z><iy<«j;  ilixt.  of  Ireland, 

•  un'-der-tide,  •  un'-der-time,  a.     (A.S. 

v.ndtrM.\  [UNDt:itN.]  The  portion  or  diu- 
Sinn  ot  tlie  day  whicli  included  undein.  (Gene- 
rally used  uf  the  after  part  of  tlie  day.) 

"  Utv  i^oijiiiig  lit  lioiiie  nt  umlerH\ne,  there  found 
The  laae^t  crenture  tU  it  lie  ever  miw.' 

:ipeiiier:  F.  U.,  III.  viL  13. 

tin'-der-tone,  s.  [Pn-f.  tiwicr',  and  Eng. 
tone.]  A  low  or  subdued  tone;  a  tone  lower 
than  usual. 

iin-dcr'took'.  pret.  o/v.    [Undertake.] 

UU'-der>to\ir,  s.  The  flow  of  water  running 
conturry  tu  the  surface  current  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ahrtlluw  6ea  ur  a  surf-beaten  beach. 

tin-der-val-u-a'-tion,*.  iPref.  uiuJrr-,  and 
Eng.  mhidt'O'i.]  Tlie  act  of  undervaluing  ;  a 
valuation  at  an  anmnnt  billow  the  real  value. 

"  A  gftiier  il  iiiuU-ro  thiaTion  of  tho  uature  of  siij."— 
South  :  .•^ei'H  ns,  vol.  vii  .aer.  5. 

&l-der-val-ue,  v.t.  [Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
value,  V.J 

1.  To  value,  r;ite,  or  estimate  below  the 
proper  value  or  worth, 

"  They  nre  for  jou,  air; 
And  iniderpa'iu-  not  lli«  woitli  y.m  miTy." 
Itenum.  Jt  flvt.  :  C'luttim  ••/  the  Country,  ill.  2. 

2.  To  esteem  or  value  lightly;  to  treat  na  of 
little  wofth  ;  tnilcspi.-.c;  to  think  little  of. 

'■  Men  know  but  little  "f  each  otlier'a  real  ehfirncter 
and  nit^rit.  and  freipi-ntly  err  by  v ndrroitlii iun  i\in\ 
overviiluiiif  theiu."— A''"tz.'  i\' inter  Evenintj,  Even,  45. 

tin-der-val-ue.  5.     (Pref.  nufkr-^  and  Eng. 

value,  s.l     A  v.'iliiH  hplnw  lite  ti\jf.  nr  nat.iiinl 


value:  a  low  estimate  of  value  or  worth  ;  a 
price  less  than  tlie  real  worth. 

••  The  iniBkllfuliieJ>!».  cHrelendiienH,  or  knavery  of  the 
tritileiH.  ailded  mueli  tu  the  Hiidfri'-ilxo  and  ilUoredlt 
of  tbtwt)  cuUilUOdUiHUALiLuitil."— I'trTfiyjfu. 

un-der-v^'-ued«  o.    [Pief.  inuter-^  and  Eng. 
vaixtd.] 
1.  Estimated  beneath  the  proper  value. 

*  2.  Of  less  value  or  worth ;  inferior  in 
value. 

"  Being  ten  tlniea  uuderP'fii^il  to  tried  gold." 

lilKtkcay.  :  JJcrclmiit  oj  \'ei\n:t,  11.  7. 

fijl-der-vSl'-U-er,  «.  [Eng.  7nu/frr((/K(c); 
•cr.j    One  who  uiulervalues  or  esteems  lightly. 

"  My  next  and  hist  exiiiniilo  Bhall  ho  tbnt  under' 
wt/tiei-  of  luoiiey."—  \Ynit»n  :  A  itjlar,  y t  L ,  cU.  1. 

"  un'-der- verse,  s.  (Pref.  under-,  and  Eng. 
verse. I    The  lower  or  seeuiid  vcise. 

"  Willy  answereth  every  itndrrner*e." 

i>tn*»er;  ^Iwfjheurdt  Calender;  Auyutt. 

fin'- dor-view- er,  s.  [Pref.  «»wier-,  and  Eng. 
viewei:]    An  miderloi)ker  Oj.v.). 

"The  defendant B  utulervlvwer.  a  short  time  l>efore 
the  .'uvidiint.  tuM  the  nii-ii  tbey  must  use  mure  tiui' 
her,"— />ui/tf  Chronicle,  M.'urch  16,  18S7. 

*  un'-der-weiir,  s.  [Pref.  urider-,  and  Eng. 
wear,  s. ) 

1.  A  wearing  under  the  outer  clothing  :  as, 
clothes  soiled  by  viulfrwcai: 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn  under  other 
articles  of  chtUiiug. 

*  iin-der-ween'-ing,  5.  [PreL  under-,  and 
Eng.  wee}ituj.\     Undervaluing'. 

"  But  the  gre:itest  undenceenind  of  this  life  la  to 
undervalue  tlHi.t  to  »bichitiiibiitoxoixliaI."— /^/vwrie.' 
Chnnduii  M-nals,  p.  Ui7. 

im-der-went',  pret.  of  v.    [Undergo.] 

un'-der-wing,  s.   [Pref.  under-,  and  wlnrj,  s.] 
A  linver  or  posterior  wing. 
"  Hia  gaujiy  iindfrwinffj."        SouViey  :  Thaluba,  IIL 

•iin'-der-witgh,  s.  [Pref.  binder-,  and  Eng. 
wUcli.\    A  subordinate  or  ijiferior  witch. 

*  un'-der-wit-ted,  a.  [Pref.  under-^  and 
Eng.  wilted. \     Half-witted,  silly. 

•'  He  waa  a  little  HmtcrwUteU," — Kennet:  Brasmtu; 
Pra-ita  of  folly,  y.  lai. 

un'-der-wood»  5.  [Pref.  v.nd&r-,  and  Eng. 
xmoil.\  Small  trees  and  slirubs  growing 
amongst  large  trees  ;  c-nppice,  underbrush. 

"  Nature's  uiiainbitlona  undo  wind." 

Wordaiourtli  :  Excursion,  hk.  vl, 

* iia'-der-wdrk,  s.  [Pref.  tinder-,  and  Eng. 
wurlc,  S.J    Siubdidiiiate  work  ;  petty  atfaiis. 

"Thoae  that  are  pro:  or  for  war,  All  up  the  hiburlous 
part  of  lite,  and  carry  ou  the  uiuieruiork  of  tbe 
iiatiuu." — A  dd'tton. 

iin-der-worlt',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  under-,  and 

Eng.  woik,  V.J 
A,  Transitive: 

*  i.  To  work,  act,  or  practise  on  by  under- 
hand means;  lo  undermine;  to  destroy  by 
clandestine  ntcans. 

■'  Adonijnh  .  .  .  will  unrlrrtmrk  Solomon.'— Bp 
Ball:  Contvntpt.  ;  Adonijnh  Defeated. 

*  2.  To  jtut  insufliuieut  woi  k  or  labour  on. 

3.  To  work  at  a  less  prire  than  :  as,  One 
caipi'Uter  uiiilerworl.:s  another. 

•B.  Intraiis.:  To  work  secretly  or  clan- 
destinely. 

"  He  raiseth  !n  nrivate  n  new  Instruiuent,  ono 
SerturiuH  Malto,  nni)  by  liiin  underworkeCh,"—Bait 
Jontuii:  Sej'ima.    (Arguiuout.) 

un'-der-w6rk-er,   s.      [Pref.    wjicfer-,   and 

Eii^;.  wirLfr.  | 
•1.  One  who  underworks. 
2.  A  subordinate  worker  or  ngcnt. 

"But  here  Indeed  Athanaaina  RUitvds  ncftlnst  the 
notion  rif  the  Son  h  lieiiiK  ati  'iiidrrwirt:rr,  in  the  low 
An.inBenae."— )l'(i(eWiit(J.-   D'or^ji,  ilL  ^20. 

iin  -der-work-man.  -f.  [Pref.  unfler-,  and 
Eng.  n-orkman.)  A  subordinate,  inferior,  or 
lower  woi'Uman. 

"Nor  would  they  hire  nndcnmrkmcn  to  employ 
their  \'M-t»  nwl  learuiut;  to  disarm  tlielr  mother  of 
all.'— itj.-i/. 

un-der-write',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pret  under-^  and 
Eng.  uTifc.j 
A.  7'ran.sifive ; 

1.  To  write  under  or  beneath  ;  to  subscribe. 

"She  «>|)iike.  nr  at  leiuit  writ.  FaiulUh  very  ivcll.  na 
appejir*  bv  her  letter  under  written.  —Strype :  L'ccltS, 
3/fm.  hUho.  \l.  (Jiu.  l.sr.Jl. 

2.  To  subscribe;  speeincally,  to  subsciibe 


or  set  one's  nanio  tu  a  policy  of  innurdiico,  ■■ 
au  uinleivviir^r  tq.v.), 

"Yen,  (or  twii  h (red.  underirrlte  me.  do." 

flfi,J,,..,  n:   Thii  lirvd  it  nil  Au.  ill.  L 

*  3.  To  subscribe,  to  uubmit  to  ;  to  put  up 
with. 

"  I'tidrrvfriiii  In  nn  ohwi'vlnir  kind 
Ula  huniinuni  )ire<li>iiiiniiiii;i*.  ' 

tJiaketii.  :   /  j'u.  im  &  Crevida.  II.  t, 

H.  Tntrans. :  To  follow  the  prufussiuu  of  an 
underwritei'  (q.v.). 

ttn'-der-writ-er,  s.  [Eng.  underwrit(e) ;  -«r.l 

Inmrance:  One  wlio  writes  his  uunip  al  (tie 
foot  of  a  policy  of  insnriime.  On  6om<-  p.iHcit'B, 
only  one  such  nante  appeins;  on  otlM'rHbe\uiat 
names  are  added,  when  each  pnrly  thus  enter- 
ing his  name,  is  s'dd  to  "  talce  a  line."  In  the 
United  Stiites  the  uiid<-r«nter  is  ii'unlly  the 
pieeident  or  vi<e-pi*sident  of  the  ©--miiany, 
^^hu  signs  his  name,  with  the  sum  in.-ured, 
wiiich  is  atletited  by  the  eignatuuf  ul  tho 
eecietaiy. 

"Dangers  which  had  CAuaed  many  Bleei)les8  nlpht* 
to  tile  iiiiderii-r.tra  of  Lombard  Street."— i/u  caul  ay. 
Mitt.  Lna.,  ch.  xvUl. 

iin-der-writ'-ing,  «.     [Eng.  itndfrufrtt(e) ; 

-til;/.  J  The  practice  or  profession  of  an  uuder- 
wru^r. 

•  iin-dep-wrought'  (ought  as  at),  prrf.  & 
jrti.  par.  0/  If. J     [u.NDt;uwuKK,  v.] 

•un-der-yoke',   •  un  -  dur  -  yoke»   v.t. 

[fref.  utuki',  and  Eng.  //(i/,e. J    To  bring  under 
the  yoke  ;  to  make  suuj<cl. 

"And  he  [Nabuffodouusui)  aeldo  hia  theiiklng  In 
hytn  lu  lieu,  tliac.  ui  tlia  ri  ll>e  i  a  stiulde  vniiuryi/Aa  tO 
bin  oiuyir«."-'lt  j/clii/^e  :  JuuUh  il  j, 

■  un~de-S9end'-a-ble»   *  iin-de-S9end'' 

i-ble,a.  [Prcf.  u'li-  (1),  and  L:ng.  iU.HctiuUible.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  desueuded  ;  heuce, 
unt'atliomabie. 

"  11)8  undetcendahle  jihyam." 

Jennytun  :  llnroltt.  L  L 

2.  Not  capable  of  descending  to  heirs. 

"  iin-de-scrib'-a-ble,  u.  (Pref.  vn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  iltscribabU.l  Not  capable  of  being  de- 
KCriUed;  imlesciibable. 

"  Let  tbesedescnlie  the  undetfTibnble,' 

Uyron:  ChUde  t/arUU,  \v.  O, 

un- de-scribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dtscribtd.l  Not  uescnbcd,  UeUued,  deliueaied, 
or  depicted. 

"  Tho  uiiUeiertbed  coBMt."—Cook:  Third  I'oyopc,  bL 
Iv..  oil.  iv. 

un-de-scried',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
aei-cried.\    jSot  descried,  discovered,  or  seen. 

"  A  ultueea  undttcrinU.' 
Cow/Jtir  .    J  liu 'i lilt: n't  iUit  la  Lcndof^ 

•  ^-de-^erve',  v.t.  [Pref.  UU'  (1),  and  Eng. 
ctetft'rte.J     Not  to  deserve. 

"  They  have  deserved  much  luore  of  these  nations, 
than  tbey  b:ivo  utule^ei-viU." — JliUtni  :  ii.upluret  ui 
the  ConunonwtsaUh, 

iin-de-served',  o,    fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 

de£trceti.\    Not  deserved  ;  not  merited. 

"  Much  det^erved.  and  aomo  undeterred,  ceunira."— 
JJncaiUuy  .    JJut.  Jmg..  ch.  IL 

un-de-serv'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undeserved ; 
■l'j.\  Without  desert  or  merit,  whether  good 
or  ill. 

"One  of  ihcic  nthletlo  brntex  whom  undtaerredly 
we  call  U':ioeA,"—fJryden  :  i'atumon  4  Arcite.    (Ucd.) 

•fin-de-serv'-ed-licss,  s.  [Eng.  nw/fscrwd; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unde- 
served. 

"  But  the  reverenco  of  the  man.  or  un-lfservedntu 
of  hia  wrouifd.  '—^Vond:  At  -enix  itxvn.,  vol.  1. 

un-de-serv'-er,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  I''ng. 
deserve':]  One  who  is  not  iluserving  or  worthy  ; 
one  who  has  no  descit  or  nieiit.. 
■'  To  aell  nnd  nutvt  your  olllci's  fur  gold 
To  aiidi-'Sirvcrs."  ^ihuKit/'.  :  JnluU  C<Btitr,  iv,  \ 

un'-de-serv'-ing,  o.  [Prcf.  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.  (itr.-tvri»i/.J 

1.  Not  deserving;  not  having  any  merit  or 
worth. 

"  Or.  mlnellns  with  the  anftorB*  banghty  train, 
Not  nndeteroin-j  it'<u\ti  tiW    iH.rtubUui.* 

i\.pe:  dinner:  Uityuey  xv.  335^ 

2.  Not  deserving,  not  niTiting  (with  of): 
as,  lie  is  undeserving  of  blame. 

t  tin-de-§erv'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undeatrv 
ing ;  -bj.]     Uiidesencdiy. 

•  un-d2-sev'-ered,  a.    [Undiksevered.] 


boil,  boj^;  pout,  y6^l\  cat,  9011,  cnorus,  911111,  benp!i;  go,  gem;  t.nin,  tbis;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xeuopbou,  exist.    -m& 
-dan,  -tian  ~  sb^n.   -tion,  -slon  —  shun ;  -^ou,  -^on  ~  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  —  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b$l,  d^L 
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undesigned— undiacernedly 


Hn-de-^lgned'  ig  silent),  a.  [Fref.  un-  (1), 
a/id  Eiig.  designed.]  Not  deeigued ;  not  in- 
tended ;  unintentional. 

"An  exATDple  of  undesifftxed  colooldence.'— /*al«y .- 
mdencci,  pt.  iiL,  cb.  vL 

bn-de-fign'-ed-l^  (g  silent),  adv.     (Eng. 

undesigned  ;  -ly.]     In  an  undesigned  manner  ; 

witliont  design  or  intention  ;  uninteiitinnally. 

"  Those   who   undi'MiQUf-diff    pervert    Bcripture."  — 

Wateiland :  IVor/u,  v.  161. 

fin-de-^ign'-ed-ness  (g  silent),  «.  (Eng. 
uiuh^iuutd :  -iie^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
beiny  undesigned  or  unintentional. 

"The  undesiffnedneM  of  the  ftEretiiieiita  (which  un- 
d^tlflneUiifss  \a  guthered  StQUi  theli  Inteucy."— Pufei/ .' 
Evidences,  cli.  viL 

tn-^G-sign'-tag  (g  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eij;,'.  designing.]  Not  having  any  under- 
hand design  or  intention  ;  free  from  ci-aft, 
fraud,  or  fraudulent  purpose ;  artless,  upright. 

"  I  live  RS  it7idr»ijtiinj 
Ami  harmless  ju  n  child." 

Cowper:  A  Child  n/  Ood. 

fin-dS-siCr'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  desirable.]  Not  desirable;  not  to  be  de- 
sired or  wished  hn\ 

"  It  will  provoke  the  lietter  nart  of  thelrlnferiors  to 
think  111  of  tlietii.  which  is  a  very  undetirable  tbing." 
— Seeker:  Sertnoiu,  vol.  I.,  ser.  6. 

iin-d5-sired',  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
desired,]  Not  desired  ;  not  wished  for  ;  not 
solicited. 

"  Not  tmdesir'd  bv  me 
They  came."  Co%eper :  Honier ;  Odyttey  rli. 

Qn-de-Sir'-ing,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
desiring.]    Not  desiring  or  wishing;  careless. 

*'  Affectioimta  aud  undesirhiy." 

Thornton :  Spring.  6T7. 

fin-de-^lV-OUS*  a.  [Pref.  wit-  (1),  and  Eng. 
desirous.]    Not  desirous,  not  anxious. 

"  Unde^lrout  ol  distinction."— £«oi.-  WirUer  Even- 
ir^gs.  even.  55. 

•  tin-de-spair'-ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  despairing.]  Not  despairing  ;  not  yield- 
ing to  despair. 

"  Anson,  with  ateady  undetpaMng  breast. 
Eiiilurd."  Dyer :  Fleece,  Iv. 

•tin-de-SpQn'-deiit»  a.  [Pref.  itn- (1),  and 
Eng.  desiyomlent,]  Not  despondent ;  not 
giving  way  to  despondency. 

•  iin-des'-tined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
destined.]    Not  destined  ur  predestined. 

•  un-de-«tr6j^'-a-lile,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  destroyabJe.]  Not  ilestmyable  ;  incapable 
of  being  destroyed  ;  indestructible. 

"  L'loketl  uiion  by  must  of  the  chemists  a.s  more  un- 
dettroynble  than  guld  itself."— floyie,-   Works,  iil.  283. 

lin-de-Str63^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
destroyed.]    Not  destroyed,  not  anuiliilated. 

"  Tlie  with  is  Inipions  :  but,  oh  ye! 
Yet  undestroij'd.  be  warned." 

Byron  :  Beuven  i  Enrth.  L  S. 

•  ttn-de-ter'-min-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  determinable.]  Not  determinable; 
incapable  t>(  being  determined  or  decided. 

"  Pertlnncioua  dli|iutlni;  ahouttliinm  unoece"»*ry. 
undeterminable,  and  unprofitalile."  —  Sp.  Tuylor.- 
Liberty  o/  Profjhesying.     (Ep.  Ded.) 

•iixi-de-ter'-min-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  ETig.  determinate.]  Not  determinate;  not 
settled  or  certain  ;  indeterminate. 

"  Tims  would  not  he  ndmlt,  or  leave  any  tlilnp.  a« 
far  foi'tli  as  |ii>H3ii>lv  nil^lit  otherwhe  be,  Infinite  and 
unileferiniiiate."—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  630, 

•  iin-de-ter'-xnin-ate-ness.  s.  [Eng.  unde- 
terminate;  -iicss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  nndeterininnte  ;  indeterminatenes.s  ;  un- 
certainly ;  unsettled  state. 

"  The  idea  of  a  free  ngent  is  nndeterminntenes*  to 
one  I'art,  befora  he  hua  made  choice." — More:  Dio. 
Dialog  lie*. 

•  un-de-ter-min-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  detenniuadnn.  ]  T!ie  absence  of  de- 
teiniination  ;  indeci.sion  ;  uncertainty  of  mind. 

"  Left  barely  to  tlie  Jindeirrminntlon,  li>cei't;iinty, 
and  iniHtfitilliiess  of  tlie  operatiou  of  bis  facullles."— 
Bale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  \t.  61. 

fin-de-ter'-mined,  a,     [Pref.  un-  a),  and 

Eng.  determined.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lafiguage: 

1.  Not    determined;    not    decided;     not 
settled  ;  undecided. 

"Bnt  one  question  .  .  .  was  still  undetermined,"— 
ifitcaiilay  :   Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xviil. 

2.  Not  limited  ;  not  defined ;  indeterminate. 

"YeX  undetermined  or  to  live,  or  die." 

Pope  :  Homer :  lluid  xv.  K36. 


*  3.  Indefinite,  vague. 


"  Either  by  avoiding  to  answer,  or  by  general  and 
undetermined  MiMv en.  —.-ieeker :  Sermont,  vol,  Iil., 
Hr.  T. 

IL  Math. :  Not  actually  determined,  ascer- 
tained, or  known,  as  distinguished  from  in- 
determinate, which  cannot  be  known.  The 
two  terms  are  sometimes  confounded. 

un-d6-terred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
deterred.]  Not  deterred;  not  frightened  or 
daunted. 

"  Undeterred, 
Ferhapt  Incited,  rather,  by  tliese  aliocks." 

WordsuHtrt/t :  Excurtion,  bk.  T. 

un-de-test'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
detesting.]  Not  detesting;  without  a  feeling 
of  abhorrence  or  detestation. 

"  Who  these,  ludeeil.  can  itndetestitig  aee  ?"' 

Thointuu:  Liberty,  v.  293. 

iin-de'-vi-at-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  deviating.]  Not  deviating  ;  n<it  wander- 
ing or  dejiarting  from  a  rule,  principle,  or 
purpose  ;  steady,  stendfiist,  regular. 

"The  undeviat ing auii  imnctual  sun." 

Cowper:  Tank.  vL  127. 

*  un-dev'-il  (nr  as  iin-der'l),  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  and  Eng.  devil.]  To  free  from  the  posses- 
sion or  influence  of  the  devil  ;  to  exoicise. 

■'  The  lioy  .  .  .  would  uut  be  utidevilfd  by  all  their 
exoicib«uia."~f«ifflr.-  Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  64. 

iin-de-vi^ed',  a.  [Pref  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
devised.]    Not  devised  or  bequeathed  by  will. 

*  un-de-vot'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
devoted.]  Not  devoted;  having  no  devotion 
or  artection. 

"Two  xKipiilar  men,  and  most  undeooted  to  the 
church."— C(arcjido/(;  Citrit  H'ur,  i.  117. 

*  un-de-vo'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dtvotion.]    Absence  or  want  of  devotion. 

"The  negliueiiee  and  onUeontion  of  the  people."— 
Jewel:  lieplie  tmto  M.  HarUinge.  p.  1-t 

t  un-de-vo^t'.  *  un-do -vowte,  a.  [Pref. 
lut- (1),  and  Eng.  decont.]  Not  devout;  irre- 
ligious ;  having  no  devotion. 

"  Aq  undevout  astronomer  Is  mad." 

I'oung:  Aight  Thoauhls,  ix.  773. 

*  un-de-v^t'-lj^,  •  un-de-vot-lich,  adv, 

[Eng.  undevout;  -ly.]    In  an  undevout  man- 
ner ;  without  devotion. 

"Youre  matyues.  and  meny  of  your  hourea. 
Areu  dou  vndevotlich."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  7. 

*uxi-di'-a-demed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.  diademed.]    Not  crowned  with  a  diadem. 

iin-di-aph'-a-nofis,  n.  [Pref.  «?i-  (i),  and 
Eng.  diaphunons.]  Not  diaiihanous ;  not 
transparent  or  pellucid  ;  opaque. 

"  A  mau  undiaphanous  ftud  white."— fioyle .'  Works, 
ill.  57. 

iin-did',  pret.  of  v.    [Undo.] 

*  iin-dif -fer-en-glng,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l); 

Eng.   differendfi) ;    -ing.]     Not    making   any 
ditlerence. 

"An  undifferencing  difference."— /^wfter;  Worthies, 
L  333. 

"  un-dig'-^n-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  ujida-=&  wave, 
and  yiyno  (pa.  t.  genui)  =  to  produce.]  -Gene- 
rated by  or  owing  origin  to  water. 

iin-di-gest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
digested.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  digested  ;  not  concocted  or 
acted  upon  by  the  stomach. 

"  This  boy  has  been  tAinperiiig  with  something  that 
lies  in  biH  sLoiitacii  uniiigcsled.  —Dunyun:  Pilgrim's 
Progvts,  I't.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  properly  prepared,  arranged, 
or  reduced  to  order  ;  crude. 

"  His  reading,  too,  thoiich  utidigented.  wns  of  im- 
mense extent." — Maceiulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  un-di~gest'~!-bie,  *  tin-di-gest'-gr-t>le, 

a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  digestible.]     Not 
digestible;  indigestilile. 

"  He  was  l)esie(;ed  with  continual  and  undigfttable 
Incentives  of  the  clergy."  —  Drayton:  I'otuOlbion, 
8.17.    (Note.) 

''un-dight'  (ffft  silent),  *  un  -  delght,  v.t. 
|Pref.  nn-  (2),  and  Eiig.  dight,  v.]  To  imtotf ; 
to  lay  otf  or  aside,  as  dress  or  ornaments. 

"  His  mail'd  habergeon  she  did  nndi-iht." 

Spenser  :  E.  y..  II  (.  V.  31. 

Ull-dig'-ni-fied»  a.  [Pref.  «Ji(l),  and  Eng. 
dignified.]  Not  dignified;  not  cliaracterized 
by  or  consistent  with  dignity ;  wanting  in 
dignity. 

"Tlie  undignified  vivacity  of  nations."  — jffnoi-* 
Ess'tyt.  No.  a. 


*  fin-diked',  n.   [Pref.  «;i-  (1),  and  Eng.  diJud.\ 

Not  furnislied  with  a  dike  or  fence. 

**  Beyoud  the  dike  and  the  undikd  ttalea." 

Chapman:  Bainer ;  Untdxy.tW. 

*iin-dir-l-gent,  a.  [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng. 
diligent.]  Not  diligent,  assiduous,  or  perse- 
vering. 

"Afl  uiicertaiu  of  Christ,  yea,  as  itndiligtnt  &tt«r 
h\.ia."—LeightQn  :  On  1  Peter  v.  19. 

*un-dn'-i-gent-ly,  <tdv.  [Eng.  undiUgent; 
-ly.]    Without  diligence,  care,  or  perseverance. 


lin-di-lut'-ed.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  EQg. 

diluted.]    Not,  diluted.    {Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Hud  quafTd 
Much  undiluted  milk. ' 

Ctiwper:  Horner;  Odyttey  Ix. 

*un-di-min'-¥sh-a-ble,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (i), 
a.\n\  'Euii.  dimin billable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
diminished,  lessened,  or  decrea^ied. 

■  Not  finly  iiuiiiiiveA)<le,  but  undiminii/iulile  Bxidiia- 
[)ie.'—Mfjre:  Philos.  Cab/iala.    (Ay 


imp^irnUle.  * 


(App.) 


iin- di-min'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i)  and 
Eng.  dtminisned.]  Not  diminished,  lunited, 
or  decrciiseil. 

"  Whose  poimlarity  has  remained  undiminished.'-^ 
Macatuay.  But,  Eng..  tU.  V. 

iin-di'-na,  Un-di'-na,  s.    (Undine.) 

1.  Paloiont.  ipj  the  form  undina):  A  genoi 
of  Coelacanihid;e,  fnim  the  Li...s. 

2.  Astron.  (0/ tke /onn  Uudina):  [Asteroid, 

y-J. 

un'-dine,  s.     [Lat.  unda  =  a  wave.] 

Faracelsian  system:  A  water  nymph;  an 
iniagiuaiy  being  inhabiting  water,  pcsse-ssing 
many  eliaractehstics  in  common  with  the 
ealannmders,  living  in  fire,  the  sylphs  living 
in  the  air,  and  the  gnomes  living  in  the  earth. 
The  Undines  had  not  originally  a  soul,  but 
interniarr)ing  with  hunnin  beings  they  ob- 
tained one,  and  became  liable  to  the  ordinaiy 
conditions  of  humanity. 

^-dint'-ed,  a.  ■  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dinted.]    Nut  dinted  ;  not  impressed  by  blows. 

"  And  bear  back 
Our  tflrgeaundin(ed,"    Sinikesp.:  Ant.  £  Cleop.,iLi. 

iin-di'-6-9esed.  a.  [E*ref.  nn-(l),  and  Eng. 
diocesed.]  Notholding  or  preferred  toa  diocese, 

"  C^ndioreted.  unreveuu'd,  milorUed."— J/i7fori.-  A*. 
fonrt.  in  England,  bk,  l 

un-dipped',  *  un-dipt\  a.  [Pref.  «Tt-  (ix 
and  Kng.  dipped.]    Not  dipped  ;  not  sunk. 

"  Thou  had'st  a  soft  Egyptian  heel  umli/.pd  " 

Dryiivn  :  Cleumentt,  it. 

*  iin-di-rect',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
direct.]     To  inisdiiect,  to  mislead. 


*  iin-di-rect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
directtd.] 

1.  Not  directed,  managed,  or  guided  ;  un- 
guided. 

"  Left  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidi^t  all  the  raging 
surges,  uuruled,  undirected  of  &uy."— Spenser :  Ata^ 
of  tr,l.ind. 

2.  Not  having  a  direction  or  address  on; 
unad  dressed. 

■'  In  the  same  month  of  September  there  was  a  letter 
undiieiti^d.  but  I  Buppuse  to  the  iifores^ild  |>eisuuai(ea.' 
—Strjipe:  Eccle-s.  Mtm.;  Eda.  H'.  (an.  165lj. 

*  un-di-rect'-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  directly.]    Not  directly  ;  indirectly. 

"  Dlrectlv  or  undiief  h/.  aecretlv  or  fpeuly."— 
Stri/pc.   Ec'cles.  Mem.  ;  Biriiry  VJl/.,  No.  64. 

iin~dis-b^nd'-ed»a.  [Pref.  kti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
di.^banded.]  Not  disbanded ;  not  dismissed 
from  military  service. 

"  And  so  kept  them  nndixbanded  till  very  near  thft 
month  uljeieiii  tliat  rebellion  broke  forth.' —i/l/Zon ; 
Eikfinoktuttes,  S  1^- 

*un-dis-cem'-a-ble  (o  as  z),  a.    [Undis- 

CtllNIBLE.] 

un-dis-cemed'  (c  as  z).  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  discernejl.]  N"t  discerned  ;  not  ob- 
served ;  not  perceived  or  rcniarUed. 

*'  Truths  undiscern'd  hut  hy  t'.nt  holy  light.** 

Coioper:  T-isk.  In.  211 

*  un-dis-cern'-ed-lj?"  (c  as  z),  adv.  [Eng. 
undisixmeti :  -ly.]  Not  in  a  manner  to  be 
dis(!erned,  discovered,  or  noticed;  so  as  not 
to  be  discerned  ;  imperceptibly. 

Death   has    undiicemedly    Btsleu  upon  theuL'-v 


Boyle 


IVnrkS,  ii,  U7. 


I&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  <^11,  fotber ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  pot; 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £s,oe  =  e;ey  =  a;  qu=^  kw. 


nndiscernible— nndissembling 
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ttn-dif'Cem'-I-ble.    *  iin-dU-oem'-a- 

ble  (O  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eug. 
diacernible.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being    discerned,  seeu,  or 
discovered  ;  invisible,  iiiipei-ceptible. 

"  Thitt  buililliie  uutt'Ken4abi4  by  wortAll  eyes.' — 
Hooker  :  0/  Jtutifiention.  i  2s. 

*  2.  Not  to  bo  9i;eii  tlirough  ;  uot  to  have 
one'3  dueds  perceived. 

"  To  tliliik  I  cfta  Iw  uitditcernibic." 

Shiikeip.  :  JJeajurv /or  Meatur^  t.  L 

tin-dJa-cem'-i-ble-ness  (o  as  z),  s.  [Eng. 
UH'liscernihle:  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
beinj^  un<iiscernible. 

■'  Tlieir  reiaoteiiess.  eubtillty.  and  umliscernibl*- 
neu:'~EUi*:  Kn^jwltdge  of  Dteine  Thin^i.  jx  M. 

ftn-dlf-cern'-i-Wy,   'un-di^-cem'-a- 

bly  (Oa^  z),  (nlv.  [Eng.  ^nidUcernih[le);  -/;/.] 
In  ail  iindisceiuible  manner;  invisibly,  iiu- 
percfptibly. 

"  WIiIIb  one  hfihlt  lessens,  another  may  undi«*r». 
fftty  iuciwue."— rutf/oc :  Id.  of  /ie/jentance,  cli.  v..  9  5. 

iin-dis-cem'-ing  (o  a3  z),  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  disccraing.]  Not  discerning;  not 
making  just  distinctions;  wanting  iu  or  not 
exercising  judjiuient  or  discernment. 

"These  ciluiiiiiiea,  liitleeil.  could  find  creillt  only 
with  the  nuiii»ceminffiua\l\tailt.'—iliicaula!/:  Hist. 
Fug.,  ch.  Iv, 

iizi-di3-9harged'»  a,  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
discltarged.] 

1.  Notdiscliai^ed;  not  dismissed  ;  not  freed 
from  obligation. 

"  Tliose  we  must 
HoldBllIl  lu  readiness  mid  unduclntvgpd.' 

Ben  Jijiuon  :  ^anui,  v.  &. 

2.  Not  fulfilled  ;  not  carried  out :  as,  a  duty 

UTidischarged. 

•  uxi-dls'-9i-plin-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (i), 
and  Eng.  dUci/)tiiuible.]  Not  able  to  be  dis- 
ciplined ;  not  susceptible  of  discipline. 

"  Such  AS  are  undiicipltnahJe,  are,  after  some  years 
of  t>robtitiou.  seut  awiiy." — itale:  CotUeirw. ;  0/  :fei/' 
Denial. 

ftn-di8'-9i-pUned,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  iliscipLiiwt.]  Not  disciplined  ;  not  duly 
exerci.sed,  trained,  or  tanglit ;  not  brought 
under  discii>line  ;  untrained,  raw. 


fin-dis-olo^e',  v.U  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
disL^os^.]  Not  to  disclose ;  to  keep  close  or 
secret. 

*'  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undiscloted.' 
Byron  :  Lant.  L  33. 

*un-dis-COm'-fit-ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  discoitijited.]  Not  discomlited,  defeated, 
or  routed. 


*  tin-dis-oord'-ant,  o.  [Pref.  uji- (l),  and 
Eng.  dUcordant.i    Not  discoidant. 

*^-dis-OOrd'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eii^.  discording.]  Notdisagi'eeing,  discordant, 
or  dissonant, 

"  We  on  pnrth.  with  undUcordtng  voice, 
M.iy  rightly  answer  that  iiieh>diuus  Mulse.' 

Milton  :  At  a  Solemn  ituHc 

*  un-dls-coiir'-agGd  (aged  as  iged),  a. 

[Pref.  v,n  (1),  and  Eng.  discouraged.]    Not  dis- 
couraged ;  undismayed. 

"Mr,  Banks  however  returned,  unditcourageil  by 
hla  first  exitedltion."— Coo*.-  First  Voyage.    (lutrMl.) 

* un-dis-COnrsed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  discoursed.]  Not  discoursed  of;  not 
made  the  subject  of  discourse,  or  discussion  ; 
silent. 

'*  We  would  Bubniit  .  ,  ,  with  undiscoursed  obedi- 
ence."—i/(ic*«*;  Life  of  WiUia-ns.  i.  iJO- 

lill'dl3>cdT'-er-a'ble,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  discoveruhle.]  Not  discoverable  ;  iu- 
Capable  of  being  discovered. 

"  An  easy,  undiscoverable  cheat,' —Hogers.    (Todd.) 

•fin-dis-coV-er-a-blj^,  (uiv.  [Eng.  undis- 
coveruli(le);  -ly.]  I'n  an  undiscovuiable  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  be  ciipable  of  discovery. 

"Secretly  and  unttixcoverabli/  soliciting  my  soni  to 
sin  n^Tiluat  thve."—ii'tle:  A/editatioiu  upoii  the  Lord't 
Pr,tyiT. 

&i-dis-c6v'-ered,   a.      [Pref.  wnr  (l),  and 
Eng.  discovcTtii.]     N<it  discovered  ;  not  seen 
or  descried  ;  unknown  ;  not  found  out. 
"  Thou  opeueat  the  mysterious  pate 
Into  the  future's  unditcnvf^ed  laud." 

Lona/ellow :  To  a  Child. 


*  lin-dis-oreet',  *  nn-dls-orete,  a.    [Pi-ef, 

un-  (I),  and  Eng.  discreet.]     Not  discreet ;  lu- 
disciTct,  imprudent. 

"  If  thou  l>enuiout(  UieuntiUcrMf,  otjMrve  the  time." 
— fcc/uj.  xxvli.  13. 

*  fin-difl-creet'-lj^,  adv.  [E.x\^.  undiacreet  ; 
■l}).]  In  an  indiscreet  manner;  indiscreetly, 
imprudt;ntly. 


* iin-dis-oreet'-ndss,  ».  [Eng.  undiscreet; 
-iu^ii.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indis- 
creet ;  indiscreetness, 

"  The    heddle  umliscreetneue   of    the    oratours."— 
Udal  ,    A/Mph.  qf  Erasmus,  (i,  aifl. 

"iin-dis-cre'-tlon.  '  un-dla-cre-tl-oun, 

5,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  disa-etion.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indiscreet;  indiscre- 
tion. 

"  la  great  folly  and  undlscrttinun." 

Lydgnte :  storg  0/  Thebes,  pt.  HI. 

iin-dis~orim'-in-at-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-(i), 

and  Eng.  dixcrimimtting.]  Not  discriminat- 
ing ;  uot  distinguishing  or  making  adiflcreuce. 

"  Hurl  the  spent 
At  once  with  iindUcrimiixtfingnUn." 

Cateper  :  /f-.imer  ;  Odyttey  xxll. 

*  un-dis-cussed',    a.       [Pref,   un^  (1),    and 

Eng.  disciLssed.]  Not  discussed  ;  uot  urguad 
or  deb;it€d. 

"  \o  circumstance  remaitu untiiscuMeci." — Bp.  Sail : 
Christ  Transfi!jured,  pt.  11. 

*  iin-di -sealed',  a.    [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eug. 

dismseil.]    Free  from  disease. 

"  The  vigorous  r.ice 
Of  undtsaased  mankind."        Byron :  J/anfred,  111.  1 

*  iin-dts-f  ig'-ured,  a.     [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and 

Eng.  disfigured.]  Not  disligured  ;  free  from 
disttgurement. 

"  Yet  Hnditjigur'd  or  In  liuib  or  face. 
All  fresh  belies,  with  e»ery  llviu? grace." 

Pope  :  Humer  ;  Iliad  icxlv.  609. 

i&Ii-dis-gTa9ed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
disgraced.]    Not  disgraced ;  free  from  disgrace. 

"  So  may  our  country's  name  be  unditgraeed." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  it.  9a, 

iin-^S-gni^'-ab-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  disgnisaUe.]  Not  disguisable ;  not  cap- 
able of  being  disguised. 

iin-dis-gllised',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  a"<i  Eng. 
dispdsed.]  Not  disguised  ;  not  covered  or 
hidden,  as  with  a  mark  or  false  outward 
show  ;  licuL-e,  open,  fiank,  plain. 

"  The  very  truth  I  undUgitis'd  declare." 

Pofie  :  Uotner :  Odyssey  xvll.  18. 

*  iin-dis- hon- cured,  *  on- dls- hon- 
ored (/t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  uit- (1),  and  Eng. 
disJionoureiL]  Not  dislionoured,  nut  disgraced. 

"  still  undithonour'tl,  or  by  word  or  deed, 
Thy  house,  for  me.  renmini." 

Popa:  N^tner;  Odyssey  xxil.  350. 

*  ^-^[a -joined,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disJoined.\  Not  disjoined;  not  disunited, 
separated,  or  parted. 

"  While  yet  the  planks  sustain 
This  t«mp«st  un.UsJoin'd,  I  will  abide.' 

Cowper  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  r. 

^-dis-xnay'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  dis»uLyabie.]  That  cannot  be  dismayed  ; 
fearless. 


fin-dia-mayed',  a.  [Pref.  uit-  (l),  and  Eng, 
disinayeiL]  Not  dismayed  ;  not  territied  ;  not 
disheartened  or  daunted. 

"  Ulysses,  undirmay'd. 
Boon  with  redoubted  force  the  wound  repaid." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xlx,  628. 

*  ^-dis-missed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  dismissfd.]  Not  dismissed;  not  sent 
away  or  discharged. 

"  Their  valiant  band 
Still  undUmias'd,  Achilles  thus  besimke.' 

Cowper:  Hotncr  ;  ttinU  XxWK. 

*  iin-^a-o-blig'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  nnd 
Eng.  disobliging.]  Not  disobliging  ;  inotlen- 
sive. 

■'All  thUhe  wonld  have  expatiated  uiwn.  with  con- 
nexions of  the  UiSL'oiinte.^,  ami  the  most  easy,  undis- 
obliging  tntualtluua." — Bruoine. 

•  iin'^S-p&t9bed ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  disfHtt'-hed.]  Not  transacted,  completed, 
or  carried  throngli, 

••  [The  hill  I  lny  iindisi>a(ehed.  by  reason  that  sessions 
endetl  within  two  or  tliree  days  nfter  It  came  before 
theut-'—Strype  :  Eoctei.  Stem.  Edu.  VI.  (an.  1M8). 

•  fin-dis-pens'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  disfen sable.] 


1.  That  cannot  be  dispensed  with;  Indis- 
pensable. 

"Things  whereiinio  everlasting,  Immatable  undl^ 
p*nsiit>le  cilnervatlou  did  belong."— tfoot«r;  Mcdm 
Pol.,  bk.  vll. 

2.  Unavoidable. 


3.  Excluded  from  dispensation. 

*  tin-dis-pensed.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Eng.  tlispensed.] 

1.  Not  dispensed. 

2.  Not  freed  from  obligation. 

*  iin-dis-pens'-iAg,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  d is jh' using.]  Not  allowiug  to  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

"  Such  nil  nndis/'ensim  covenant  ao  Ho*es  made."— 
Hilton:  Doct.  of  Dioorco.  hk.  li.,  ch.  v. 

*  lin-dis-persed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  0).  and 
Eng.  disiiprsed.]  Not  dispersed;  not  scat- 
tered ;  indispersed. 

"  We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  i>erfumes  we  bunt 
uiKin  Ins  Hltjird;  the  imiuke  dotli  vauisli  ere  it  can 
reach  the  aky  ;  and  whilst  it  la  unUitperseU  it  but 
cluuils  lU"— Boyle. 

*  iin-dis-pif-e-ous.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dispiteous.]  Not  unfeeliug ;  not  heart- 
less or  cruel. 

"  For  aaue  onely  a  looke  plteoas, 
Of  womnnliead  ufii;f«piffoiu.''      Chaucer:  Drems, 

*  un-dis-played.  a,  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  displayeil.]  Not  displayed  ;  uot  unfurled; 
fulled, 

'•  Their  flfwhlug  bannera.  folded  still  on  hleh. 
Yet  unUisplay'd.'        Byron:  Heaven  *  Earth,  L  i, 

*  un-dis-plea^ed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  displeased.]  Not  displeased,  offended, 
or  angered. 

"  Undispl eased  h9ot  time  iiast." 

Chaucer:  Dretns, 

'  iin-dis-po^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  lai-  (2).  and  Eng. 
dispose.]    To  disincline  ;  to  make  indisposed. 

un-dis-po^ed',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disposed.] 

*  1,  Indisposed;  having  the  health  som^ 
what  out  of  order. 
*2.  Not  disposed  ;  not  inclined. 

"  I  shall  break  that  luen-y  sconce  of  yours, 
Ttiat  stands  on  tricks,  when  I  am  undisposed." 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errori.  L  X 

3.  Not  disposed  of;  not  set  apart,  appro- 
priated, or  allocated.     (With  of.) 

"One  remained  undisposedcif."—Cook:  Tltird  Voyage, 
bk.  11.,  ch.  vii. 

*  iin-dis-po^'-ed-ness,  s.  [En^.  undisposed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  undisposed  or  in- 
disposed ;  indisposition. 

*  iin-dis-pun^ed.  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  diopunged.]     Not  expunged. 

"  The  defence  should  remain  un(fffpunj;«d.* — Backet: 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  120. 

*  iin-dis-put-a-ble,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eul;.  di^pv table'.]  Not  disputable  ;  not  able  to 
be  disputed  or  not  permitted  to  be  disputed  ; 
that  cannot  be  disputed,  questioned,  or  con- 
troverted ;  indisputJible.  unquestionable, 

"  Some  of  the  most  arrant  undisputable  blockhaadl^* 
—AUditon  :  Spectator.  No.  58. 

un-dis-puf-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  undispu^ 
able  ;  •)iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
disputable or  undisputable ;  indisputablenesa. 

iln-dis-pnt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disputed.]  Not  disputed,  questioned,  contro- 
vei-ted  or  contested. 

"  Uis  abUlties,  hla  exi>erlence,  and  bis  muuinemt 
kindness,  niiute  bini  tha  u'ldis/jitle-l  chief  of  the  r»- 
fuueea."- J/uciiuf(iy  .■  Hist,  Eng..  ch.  xlv. 

*  un-dis-put'-ed-l^,  (ulv.  [Eng.  umlisputed; 
•ly.]     Imlisputably,  unqnestioniibly. 

*  un-dis-qui'-et-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  disijuieted.]  Not  disquieted,  discomposed, 
or  alarmed. 

"  If  you.  0  Parthlftus.  undtsquieted. 
I  ever  left."  Hay :  Lacait ;  PharsaXla.  tUL 

iin-dis-sem'-bled  (bled  as  bold),  a   [PreC 

u»(-(l),and  £.\v^.dis^einhled.]  Nut  dissembled ; 
open,  undisguised,  nnft'igned. 

"  Undittrnibled  hate." 

Milt-jn:  Sitmson  Agonistes,  40Qi 

^-dis-aem'-bling,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Kng.  dissnnhling.]  Not  dissembling ;  fteo 
from  dissimulation  ;  open,  lionest. 

"  Ula  undissembfing  heart." 

Cowper :  Conver$ation,  TIO. 


boil,  bo^;  poi^t,  jiS^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9b1n,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  £ 
Hdan,  -tian  =  sbaa.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -aloos  =  shto    -ble.  -die,  Ac  =  b?l,  deL 
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undissevered— undoing 


•un-dia-seV-ered.  "  iin-de-sev'-ered, 

o.     ll*nr.   jut- (I),  .iim   Kii-.  aUscL'tral.]     Nut 
■  seveied  uj diviileU;  united. 

"  If  tliry  ilu  luuiiil  viiliMeitet'etl,  iio  force  cnu  well 
withHljiiiil  tlicui."— /'<((fe'i,  ui  Kuj.  Uttrner,  iU.  110. 

•un-dis'-si-pat-ed.  a.    [Pref.  nn-  (1),  ami 
Kn^'.  iiissi}n(tei(.]     Notdissiiated  or  scattered. 
"SiiL-li    little    priiiiiiy   iimsiM    ivn   our    pn)|tij»itioii 
Dieiitiuu^,  in  ly  leitKiiii  uuilisiifjatrU'—Uoi/le. 

^^-dis-solv'-^-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 
Eug.  diSi,olcaUlc.\ 

1.  Not  dissctlvable  ;  incapable  of  being  dis- 
solved or  ineUi'd. 

*  2.  Inca|>.ibla  of  being  dissolved,  broken, 
or  loosened  ;  iiidjssulvable. 

*-  Tlukt  liiily  kiiut.  whicli.  ly  d  once,  nil  innnkiiid 
A^iee  tu  liuM  &.icml  iilid  WKihSali'uUe." 

Howe:  Tmntiriane,  til. 

tin-dis-^olved',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dissolved.] 

1.  N'lt  dissolved  ;  not  melted. 

"  The  aimwy  welpht 
Lies  undUsuleed.  '  Cuio^er:  Ttuk,  V.  W. 

2.  Not  dis-sol veil,  biokeii,  or  loosened. 

"Tlint  flnii  ami  nmli^oh'.a  kiicl. 
Betwixt  llieir  iiei:jlitiinix  Ficmh  timl  iMinl'iliii; 
Bfi't."         DritytQn  .   tjneeit  iviOU  to  Mortimer. 

•fin-dl3-s6lv'-mg,  n.  [Pief.  ■»«■(!),  nnd  Eng. 
dissolviiuj.]     Nut  dissolving  .  not  melting. 
"  Wh.'i*  niiitrxtiloint,  (rotii  tin*  fifst  i>f  tune, 
biiuwa  BweM  uii  suuwa  nin-izhig  t>t  thL'i>Uy." 

T,ioitiS''n:   Wintcr.Wi. 

•fiil-dis-tem'-pered»  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (I),  and 
Ei'g.  dUtcvijiercil.]  Free  fioni  distemper, 
disease,  or  peitinbation  ;  not  disorganized, 
disordered,  diseased,  or  disturbed. 

•■  with  uiidistem)>fr,-<l  n.n<\  niicI«nKl«Hl  spirit" 

Worilswijr/h:  Lxvunion.  bk.  V. 

* lin-dis-tinct'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  7(n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ilistinctive.}  Making  uo  distinctions ; 
indiscriniinating. 

•  iill-dis-tmct'-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
En^'.  ilistinctt:/.]  Nutthstnictly;  indistinctly, 
indeliiiitely,  indiscnmiiKitcly. 

"  E'|ii:dliiii;  uiiitistfirtt'/  oijiiipa  with  errount" — 
Bouker:  Hcvlas.  I'olUie,  I>k.  v..  §  CS. 

'  *un-dis-tm'-guisli-a-ble  (gu  as  gw),  a. 

(Pref.  (n(-(l),  and  En;/,  distlngaishublc]  Not 
dislin^iiisliaUle  ;  notable  to  be  distiu^uislicd  ; 
indistinguis1i:ilile. 

"All  iiifliieiiee  IiiscTutihle.  niid  geuemlly  nyidii- 
tin-jttiah<t lie  \iy  us."— /'iiieif .■  Eoidencea  of  Christian' 
Hj,  lit.  III..  L-li.  viiu 

•fin-dis-tm'-guish-a-bljr  (gu  as  gw), 

(ulv.  [Eiij;.  undi^linijui^hah'Je) ;  -/^.|  In  an 
undistiii^uishalde  manner;  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  be  distinsuisUed  or  known  apart;  in- 
disci  iminately. 

"  Itata  .  .  }in<li'itir)'7nisTt/ibIi/  woru  by  Boldiera, 
estnuicH,  it:,  '—Tulier,  Nu.  i;7u. 

&l-dis~tin  -guislied  (gu  as  gw),  a.    [Pref. 

un-  (I),  ;iiiU  Eng.  dhtinijtiished.l 

1.  Without  any  distinctive  ninrk  or  sign; 
aoas  not  to  I'e  distingiu'slied  or  discerned. 

*•  All  inidiithifTiiixheit  hi  the  bI.kW, 
Jly  kIivh'  sUul  liuiiie  U  inu^InUe  laid." 

J*catf  ,■  iiuUebii.  V.  10. 

2.  Not  di.stingiiished  ;  not  so  innrUcd  as  to 
■be  known  from  each  other ;  not  dtlined  or 
cUscriiiiinated. 

"  From  i>ol«  to  pole  Is  undistiogulihad  blaze." 

TliQinmii  :  Sumtncr,  43G. 

•3.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  leapect. 

"  Even  iriiLclity  Prim  .  .  ,  now  destitute  nt  nu\, 
FiilU  undiaiiiiyttit'ied  hy  tlie  \;ctor  b)>Md(i !" 

J'l'po:  /iajjeo/the  Lock,  liL  64. 

4.  Not  sei^anted  or  distinguished  from 
otliois  by  any  extraordinary  quality  or  emi- 
nence ;  not  eminent,  not  faiiious. 

"  UndlMliiiguiahcd  from  tlie  crowd 
By  wealth  ur  diyuity.'  Coioper  ■  Task,  L  f&S. 

•6.  Incalculable,  unacconntaMe. 

"  0  undistinijuighed  b\>!u:b  of  wom.iii'a  will  '." 

^hiikfsf/.  :  L,ettr,  Iv.  & 

iiB-dL3-tin'-gaish-mg  (gu  as  gw),  a. 

[Pre!",  lui-  (1),  Mild  Eng.  disliiLguiskhut.]  Not 
distinguisliing  or  discriinimitiug;  making  no 
distinction  or  dilference. 

"  Wit.  ui'dia'inffniA/iimj,  la  aiit  to  atrihe 
Tlie  guilty  aitd  u<jt(;uilty,  i>otliiUikeL'* 

Cowtjer:  Table  Talk,  101. 

•iin-dis-tort'-ed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distorled.]  Not  distorted,  twisted,  or 
wrenched, 

"The  nndittirted  ungse^tlon*  of  bte  own  heiirt."— 
Mor«  :  Hoiij  11/  the  .•wiil.     (rret.f 

iln-dis-trtct'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (I),  and 
Eng.   dUruL-teiL]    Not  distmcted  ;    not  per- 


plextnl     by    ctiutrariety    or     multiplicity    of 

thoughts  nr  deeree,s. 

"  To  Hiliiiit  liiiii  til  A  yrt  clowr,  a  uioiv  hiimedlAte 
mill  more  umJinfrmled  jutuuiuuioU  With  liiuiauli."— 
Bui/te :   tt'ork*^  L  27(1. 

*un-dis-tract-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  n'ndis- 
tnuted :  -/y.)  In  an  luidistnieteU  miinner; 
without  dislractiiMi  or  pL-rpitxity  from  con- 
trariety or  nuiltiplicity  ol  thnu^'lils  oi-  desires. 

"To  devote  theiuselvea  laore  unditiractedly  to  God. ' 
—Boyle:  Wurkn.  i.  a*. 

'^iin-di3-tract'--ed-nes8»  s.  fEng.  nmlis- 
tnicted  ;  -ncss.\  The  quality  or  stale  of  beini; 
free  I'riiin  tlistraetinn. 

"  To  dUturli  that  enliniie»  of  mind  and  undhtractcd- 
npsfi  thou^iht  lliat  JU-e  wont  to  lie  ri-iiiii^ite  toli.-ippy 
apeculalious"."— tfoi//e,-  Works.  L  a.    (To  the  Kemlci-.J 

un-dis-tract'-mg,  a.  [Pre*",  wn-  (I),  and 
Eng.  dislractauj.]  Not  distraclinj,' ;  ntjt  draw- 
ing the  mind  towards  a  \aricty  of  objects. 

"  It  were  good  we  used  mere  enay  niid  itttdhh-ncflny 
diM.:etiL'e  for  the  iucivaaiii^  oi  these  tretisuies,"— 
J.eighton:  ^xpos.  Leut,  on  J'tiUtn  xlx, 

iill-dis-tressed',  a,  [Prof,  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
digressed.]  I'lee  from  ayitation,  anxiety,  or 
distress  of  mind. 

"  Undiaturb'd  and  7indixfres<:'ft.' 

U'ordswtirth :   iVhito  Dot:,  vll. 

un-dis-trib'-u-ted,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  distribiUed.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Not  distributed. 

2.  Logic:  (See  the  cituipound). 
nndistributed-mlddle,  s. 

Logic:  A  fallacy  a lisiug  from  a  violation  of 
the  ride  t!iat  the  middle  term  must  be  dis- 
tributed (i.e.,  by  l»eing  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
vci-sal  or  the  predicaie  of  a  nLg;dive  proposi- 
tion) at  least  once  in  the  incmises.  Tlie 
subjoined  syllogism  cxempliHes  this  fallacy  : 

f^oiiie  mil  mala  are  hon^ts; 

^Souie  niiiiiiiiUiue  l-inla;  thei'efora 

Some  hii'ils  are  he.ists. 

lin-dis-turbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
disturbed.] 

1.  Not  (1  isturbed,  moved,  agitated,  or  thrown 
out  of  I'lace  or  onler. 

"  WhiL-h.  once  built,  retains  nsteadrnitt  sliape, 
Aud  nndisturb'U  proiioi  IIoiim," 

iyo.dtw.irlh:  Excitniun,  bU.  v. 

2.  Free  from  disturbance,  interference,  or 
interruption;  niiniulestcil,  uninterrupted. 

"  UlsQui-eii  retiretl  that  eveiiine  u  the  ntumen'of 
Clinlllut.  whtrie  slie  could  wcei'and  piay  uiidtBtarljmd,' 
—Jlacualuy  :  ilUL  A'nj/..  cli.  X-sv. 

3.  Calm,  tranquil,  peacefuL 

"  \Vhere  dttrk  aud  ")i<2is^u'&'d  repose 
TbecoriuoKuit  hiu)  lumul. ' 

^ott :  lord  (/  the  Jsles,  Iv.  11. 

4.  Free  from  perfurbution  of  mind  ;  calm, 
ti-anquii ;  not  agiUited. 

"To  1>«  tnidisiiirbrd  in  dniicer.  Bedntely  to  coiiT'der 
whnt  19  iitti^t  to  liedoiii.  Jiiiil  t.»  cmjcuIo  it  ntt;:iilLiv, 
l3acMiiiiilexii.le.iufiuiMctiou,  which  Uiiiy  exist,"— totA.tf. 

•un-dis-turb'-ed-ly»  ac^w.  [Eng.  uiidis- 
turbeilhj.l  In  an  nmlisturbed  manner;.calmly, 
peace! ally,  tranquilly. 

•■  L'l't/rxtitrbi-dJ//  eMJoyiiliiz  the  accommo(.1ntiona  of 
their  elAie.'  — flu/TO«f.   Hemrms,  vol.  L.  &ev.  ::, 

•  uii-dis-turb'-ed-ness»  s.     [Eng.   wdis- 

ttirbcd  :  -ness.]    'J  he  quality  or  state  of  being 
undisturbed;  calmness,  peacefulness. 

"That  Cftluiiiftss  mid  imdiaturbcdneRs.vHU  which  yoa 
would  li.'tve  iiur  udilresfiea  tu  God  uiuiccouipauied.'* — 
Dr.  .-xuipe  :  letter  ta  Up.  l/uodlj. 

•  un-dis-turb'-ing,  a.  [Pi*ef.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  disturbing.]  Not  disturbing;  not  cajis- 
ing  disturbance. 

*'  The  punctual  stars 
Advance,  and  in  tha  iiruuuneut  <vf  heaven 
Oiittcr— but  u/b/itfiirAijjf/,  iiudisturi>eil  " 

IVonlsuHjrtU:  i:xcitrieoii.  bk.  vill. 

•  un-di-Ters'-i-fi-cat-ed,  *  fin-di-ver*- 
Si-fied,  o.  [Pref.  nn-  (I),  and  Eng.  diver- 
S'fu ;  -cateil,  or  diversified.]  Not  diversified; 
not  varied;  uniform. 

"Tlie  I'lpa  of  A  inero  ttvdii-ersified  substance."— 
More:  ImmorU  of  the  Houl,  bk.  i.,  cli.  11. 

un-^-vert'-ed.  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

diverted.] 

L.  Ncit  diverted  ;  not  turned  aside. 

"  These  grounds  hwvo  not  any  jutteut  pamnges, 
wheieby  to  dtnve  water  and  f;UiJc--*a  Uuin  tlie  rui.r. 
nud  tlieiefure  must  nutter  tlie  greatest  part  nt  It  to  run 
by  IhdUi  luidio.  rtciW-'lioyU' :    Workt.  ti,  4U8. 

2.  Not  amused,  entertained,  or  pleased, 

•  ttn-di-vest'-ed-l3^,  adv,  [Pref.  un-  0), 
Eiig.  divested ;  -lij,]  Free  from,  without. 
(Followed  by  of.) 


un-dl-vid  -a-ble.  *un-di-vide'-a-ble,  a. 

&  s,     [Pief  tin-  (IJ,  and  Lug.  dividui>ie.\ 

A.  Asu'lJ.:  N"'t  dividable ;  not  able  tn  be 
divided;  indivisible,  {^iluikesp.:  Cuvudy  oj 
Errors,  ii.  2.) 

*B,  As  siibst. :  Sonietliing  which  cannot  b» 

divided. 

"  Uediidns  the  inirfiimleabfa  Into  money.**— Jan>/i  .* 
Don  i^iiixote.  pt.  ii.,  I.k,  \.,  til.  IX. 

uu-di-vid'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 

divided.] 
L  OrdinaTTf  Language: 

1.  Not  divided  into  pai't.s ;  nnt  separated, 
disjoined,  sundered,  or  disunited;  whole^  un- 
broken. 

"  Let  me  confer  that  we  two  uinat  1*  t«niu, 
AitIioui;ii  «.ur  uitdiviucU  luve.t  uic  uoc' 

:)hul.e*/i.  :  .v^»nie(  Sfi. 

2.  Not  made  separate  and  limih-d  to  a  par- 
ticular sum:  as,  To  own  un  undivided  share 
of  a  business. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  {Of  a  le((f):  Not  lobed,  parted,  cleft,  or 
cut ;  entire. 

2.  {Of  a  stem):  Cnbranched, 

•  uu-di-vid'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  midivided; 
•iy.]     In  an  uiidi\ided  manner. 

■'Creation,  iiatiire.  relivimi.  hiw  and  policy,  lunkes 
them  uitUivideUfy  ouc.  '—i-\-ilUam  :  On  Litke  xiV.  20. 

•  ms-di-vid'-u-al,  •  un-di-vid'-u-all,  a. 

[Pief.  itn-  (1),  ;m.i  En.^.  luytdftnt.)     tiu..|tu!.le 
of  being  divided  ;  indivisible,  liisepaialjlt;. 

*"  Indeed  true  courage  and  ciurte^tie  aiv  nndiniduall 
coniiiauioiia.  ■— ^'.W/er.-   Hurthitt:   lyurcetleitJtire. 

•  un-di-vin'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  «u-  (i),  and 
Eug.  diciiutbtc.]  Not  diviiiable;  not  capable 
of  being  divined  or  guessed. 

•  un-di~vine',  a.  [PrvT.  un-  (a),  and  Eng. 
dtcine,  n.]     Not  divine,  not  godly. 

"  Cndioiiie  and  unchristliui."— CerAB/eu:  Alciuhron, 
dial.  v..  §  111. 

•  iin-di-vine'-like,  o(?r.  [Picf.  un-  (i),  and 
Eug.  divinelU:e.]     Unlike  a  di\iiie. 

"  ITow  ittHUoinelike vx'itiau."— Milton:  Am.  to  Eikon 
Basdike.  §  17. 

•  iia-di-vis'-i-blo,  a.  [Pref.  wu-  (l),  and  Eng. 
divit>ihle.\  'Not  d,\  isible,  not  cajiabie  (  liuing 
divuk'd,  iiniivi^ililc. 

" 'I'liat  the  soule  Is  undioitiblc'Sir  T.  Uoora: 
U'orAej,  p,  l,Ul. 

"  un-di-vorced',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
divorced.]     Nut  divorced  ;  nnt  separated. 

'■  Tliese  died  totellur, 
Uappy  iu  ruiu  !  Ku.imuivd  l>>  dvv.ih  !  " 

i'uuiig:  Mgut  Ihuiiuid^,  v.  l.OfiT. 

un-di-viilsed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
divulged.]    Nut  divulged;  not  rexcaicU, 

"The  noble  T-oid  seemed  ah'iiys  to  liaiesomeAUOny* 
nmus  lni_L'y  <r  uimicaiiji-d  nmu^ter  un  imnd."— /V«^ 
/awti/f,  lu  Timet,  J  une  IJ,  U7i. 

un-do',  v.t.    [Pref.  7t?i-(2),  and  Eng.  do.] 

1.  To  reverse,  as  something  whi*  h  lias  been 
done  ;  lo  annul ;  to  bring  to  nought, 

*'  t'liiloiiiq  jBLSt  events,  or  jirodncing  ci-ntnivj*  cues."'— 
Sitirvh  :  Li-jht  of  Aature,  \o..  ii..  pt  i.,  ci..  xn. 

2.  To  unfasten,  to  untie,  to  unloose,  to  un- 
fix, tu  louse. 

"  Undo  tb&t  wicket  by  thy  able  I  ' 

ScuU     Ui.kthu,  T.  26. 

•3.  To  find  an  answer  or  explanation  to; 
to  solve. 

**  By  which  time  our  secret  1>e  undnne." 

.^uUctp.  :  ftrntet.  L  1. 

4.  To  bring  ruin  or  destniclinn  upon  ;  to 
ruin  ;  to  dcsuoy  the  nmiais,  cliaiaclei,  repu- 
tation, or  prospects  of;  ti»  destroy,  to  .s|ioil. 


I  u/ido  yourMlM 

•  5.  To  surpass. 


btiake$p. :  Coriotauu^  1.  L 


"  Which  latiiea  report  to  follow  It,  and  I'ndoes  dfr 
■criptluu  lodo  iU" — .ykukcsp.  :    Winter  a  Tule,  v,  2. 

*  G.  Not  to  do;  to  lea^'e  uudnnt'  or  unexe- 
cuted, (lu  this  sense  fi-oin  pief.  un-  (1),  aud 
do.) 

"  What  to  yonr  wiBdom  seeineHi  Iiest, 
Door  lutdo,  as  ll  ouihcIi  vkne  lure." 

aJiukeap.     -2  IJisioy  17,.  UL  L 

uil-dock'»  T.t.     [Pref.  Tin-  (2),  and  Eng.  dock.\ 
To  take  or  bring  out  of  dock. 

un-do'-er,   s.    [Eng,   undo;   -er.)    One  wlio- 

undoes  or  opens  ;  one  \vho  reveraea  what  has 
been  done;  one  who  ruins. 

un-do'-ing.    *  nn-do-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a,, 

J)S  $.      [U.NDO.J 


f&te,  tht,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  £athei';  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  ber,  there: 
OP,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


pine,  pit,  eire.  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt| 
Syrian.    se,Ga  =  e;  ey  =  a;  Qa  =  lew. 


undomestic  — undulant 
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•  A.  >t  ^  Aspr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C*  As  substantive: 

1.  The  reversal  of  that  which    has    been 
done. 

2.  Uiiiii,  destruction, 

"  Illti  triuini'h  wiiuld  Itn  bia  undoing. '—Hacaulai/ : 
Bui.  K"g  .  cb.  Axl. 

* fin-do-mes'-tic  o.  IPref,  «n-  (1),  .nnd 
Ei'ji.  (Iniwstic]  Kot  doiuustic;  not  carinij 
for  liojiie  life  or  duties. 

"The  undomcMtic  Ainnz'»ilAit  dniiie.*" 
Cumbe^iitnti  :  i>'/i'i7ue  to  t'Oi/Us*  Jliiuiqf  Bath. 

•tin-do-mes'-ti-cate,  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (2\ 
and  Eiu'.  iloni^sticate.l  To  lender  imdouiestie  ; 
to  eslniii'^e  from  home  life  or  duties. 

"The  turn  our  mex  Ulie  In  uxdomrfttcating  them- 
M\vw."~-H'e/utriUt/n  :  .Sir  C.  er,mdnoii.  it  H- 

iln-do-mes'-ti-cat-ed,  o.  (Pref.  «ji-  (1), 
am!  Etit;.  {/oinei(icafC(/.J 

1.  Not  domesticated  :  not  accustomed  to  a 
family  life. 

2.  Not  tamed. 

ti,n>ddne',  pa.  jktt.  &  a.    (Undo.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  ailjective:     ^ 

1,  Not  done,  performed,  or  executed  ;  un- 

perftMiiied. 

"  Itshons  yon  whence  he  coinei.  whitlier  he  ^pea; 
Whiit  lie  ItAvcB  uiidoiti'  ;  ftlBo  wlint  lie  doea,  ' 

Banyan:  Afjologg. 

8,  Ruined,  de-stroyed. 

"  He  .  .  . 
Indebted  aud  undone,  bftth  noiu'  to  bt  iiic:.' 

Milton:  r.  L..  \\i.  234. 

•iin-doomed',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  aud  Eug. 
doo-nieil.]    Not  doomed  or  fated. 

"Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  hen^eu." 

Byron  :  Th«  OinouT. 

•iin-do^bt'-a-ble  {h  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  FAv^.'duubUihk.]  Not  to  be  doubted; 
indubit-'ible. 

"  To  shen'  Ml  vndoitiitaitl9  trueth  vnto  tbem  alL'— 
Vd-U .'  Lukt  xxiv. 

iln-doiibf-ed  (b  silent),  a.  k  adv.    [Pref.  «n- 

(1),  ;ind  Eiig.  doubted.} 

A^  A$  adjective: 

1.  Not  doubted  ;  not  cnlled  in  question; 
Indubitable,  indisputable. 

"StHtutea  which  were  still  ot  undoubted  VRlidity."— 
Macaulau  '  Hut-  A""ff  .  ch.  \i. 

•2.  Not  filled  witli  doubt  or  fear;  fearless, 
Conlideiit. 

"  JInnly  uid  undoubtfd  chaiuiiioiu." 

sJMkeMy.  :  3  Ueiirt/  T/..  r.  T. 

•3.  Not  feareil  for. 

"  BrRve  Burguudy,  untteu&(«f  hope  ol  Fnuice,' 

Hh.tknt/.  :  1  nviiry  17,  lii.  3. 

•4.  Not  being  an  object  of  doubt  or  sus- 
picion ;  unsuspected. 

"  Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest." 

.ViU'-eip.  :  Ail's  Well  that  Unds  IVvU,  IL  1. 

•B.  As  adv. :  Uudoubteilly. 

"Undoubted  it  were  luoche  twtter  to  be  occnvyed 
In  honest  recT«'ivtl..u  tlmii  to  do  uothyiig"— iVr  T. 
Slyat  :  Uouernour.  bk.  i..  ch.  xxvi. 

tin  -  doiibt-  ed  -  If  (b  silent),  *  on  -doabt- 
ed-lie,  adv.  [Ei\ii.  ■U}idouOUd  :  -ly.]  Without 
doubt;  lieyond  all  doubt ;  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  iloubted  ;  of  such  a  cliaracter  that  it 
cannot  be  Joubtetl  ;  indubitably. 

"The  Buvereiu'ii  w.oa  nndouMtdl]/ comjieltnttoTvinii 
peimlties  Kttbout  tiuiit."— J/ucuu/uj/ ;  iluit.  £ny.. 
ch.  1. 

•  lln-doftbt' -fiil/Tin-doiibf -fuU  (h  silent), 
a.     [Prtf.  un-  (1).  mid  Eng.  douUfuL] 

1.  Not  to  be  dnubtc-i  ;  not  ambignons; 
plain,  indisputable,  certain. 

•■  And  laste  he  |>ri»riilselh  very  true  and  ttndnubtfntl 
boije  to  h)iu  Self  of  the  desire  tliat  be  uketlu'— 
Fitlier :  Stveit  I'talmtu,  I't.  IL 

2.  Not  doubting ;  harbouring  no  doubt  or 
Bas))irion  ;  unsuspicious. 

"Onr  liitKhiiiidfl  might  have  looked  in  to  our  thoiighta 
end  nia<le  thonselvea  tiniloii(it/ul."—Beaujn.  ±  Fie'. 

iin-do^bt'-ing  (b  silent)  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  itouhtiuij.)  Not  doubting,  not  hesi- 
titin;,'  lespecting  facts;  not  fluctuating  or 
waveiing  in  uncertainty  ;  confident. 

"  Hli  coufldence  gives  him  creiliL  ThecooiTuiny  is 
kln<a>3  disix'seil  to  listen  with  attention,  wlien  any 
ni>ni  epeaka  with  the  iv^ fur.iMce  of  ununubtinff  couvic- 
Uoii.'—Hiiox:  iVhiter  Kveninga,  even.  11. 

tin-doubt' -ing-ly  (h  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  «n- 
doul-lii'O ;  -ly.l  In  an  undoubting  manner; 
without  feeliir^  doubt, 

"  The  child  who  t^achahly  nnd  undoubtinffTif  liat«nn 
tothe  ln>ttni(;ticms  il  hl^  cldfrs  is  likely  to  uiiiiruve 
TOViill),  — .l/(n<ii./ay     ilitr.  Fug.,  cb.  4. 


•  iin-do^bt-ous  (b  silent),  a.    (Pref.  un-  (1), 

und  kL.n'^.  donbtoxu.\    Undoubting. 

I  by  undoubtout 

un-d<J^-ered,  a.  (Pivf.  n>i-  (1),  and  Eu^'. 
(/"('•( /tW.]  Not  dowered  ;  uot  possessed  of  a 
dower. 

tin-drain'-^ble,  a.     (Pref.  u«-  (l),  and  En;/. 
diaiiudiie.]'  Not   diainablc  ;   not   capably    of 
being  druiued  oi'  exlmusted. 
"  .Mujes  undrainabU  of  ure."         Tennyion  :  ^non*. 

•  fin-dra-mat'-ic,  •  un-dra-mat'-ic-al, 

ft.      iPref.    itn-  (1),  and   Eiig.    dramalic,    din- 
matical.]    Not  of  a  dramatical  character. 

iin-drape',  v.t.  [Pref.  vn-  (2).  and  Eu;^'. 
dnijye.]  To  i-eniove  di*apery  or  covering  from, 
to  uncover. 

"  PrinL-ess  Christian  undraped  the  statue.** — Stand- 
ard. Dt^c   17.  1887. 

tin-draped',  a,  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  En^. 
druiied.l  Notdiaped  ;  not  hung,  iuvested,  ur 
covertd  with  drapery. 

■' The  large  evijan«e  of  niKfrape^  uudet^edellk."— 
Duili/  Tetcjr.iph.  JiUi.  IX  1583. 

•tin-dr&w',  v.t.  (Pref.  icn-  (2),  3.,  and  Eng. 
lirttir.J     Tu  di-aw  aside,  back,  or  open. 

"  Aiigels  undrew  the  curtaiua  of  the  throne. ' 

I'ounff. 

tin-drawn',  a.  (Pref.  un^  (1),  and  Eng. 
drawn.] 

1.  Not  drawn,  pulled,  dmgged,  or  hauled. 

"  The  chitru>t  "t  jiaternal  ileity, 
FUisbiu^  thick  Huuicfi,  wlicel  witbiu  wheel  undrawn." 
J/ifton:  F.  Z...  vl.  Til. 

2.  Not  portmyed,  delineated,  or  desciibcd. 

••  The  death-bed  of  the  j  ut-t  I  ia  yet  undrnwn." 
Viiintg :  Kight  Thoughtt.  it.,  615. 

3.  Not  drawn,  as  from  a  cask. 

"  And  beer  undrnwn.  and  I>e;ud3  uuniowii,  display, 
Your  li"ly  reverence  lor  tho  Saiihalii-day." 

Hifran  :  Erifflit/i  BttnU  t  Scolcb  iiwimMcr*. 

un-dread'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

drtadcLi.]    Not  ilreaded  or  feared. 

"  At  miduigbt  or  th'  k  lu^reideci  hgnr 
Of  DOOU."  Thornton  :  Hummer,  1,20& 

tin  dreamed',  on-dreamt',  □.  (Pref.  »n- 
(1),  and  Eng.  drmmeiL]  Nntdie.tnitorthouijht 
of;  net  imagine<l.    (Gk-nci-ally  with  of.) 

"  Recent  diaooverlea  have  oi)ened  up  hitherto  un- 
tfreoiit  of^uurcea  ol  wixBta."-- Field,  Ang  27,  18B7. 

tin-drSuQhed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug. 
dr€}iched.\  Not  drenched  with  water  or  other 
liquid. 

"  You  alowly  seeing  Cynosure,  soppow 
Uer  umiretictuiU  Liarre  into  tite  oce^vn  goe^' 

Jtau  ■  Lucan;  PhartaUa.  Ix. 

tin-dress',  v.t.  &  i.     (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

dress,  v.j 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  divest  of  the  clothes  ;  to  strip. 

"  Undreut  you  now  and  come  to  bed." 

iAaketf*. :  Tantinff  of  the  ahrew,  Ind.  iL 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments  or  ostentatious 
attiie  ;  to  disi-obe, 

3.  To  take  the  dressing,  bandages,  &c., 
from  a  wound. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  take  off  one's  clothes  or 
dress ;  to  strip  (I'artiully  or  entirely). 

"  He  then  umlri-ssed  .  .  ,  and  laid  hU  head  apoQ  the 
block."—  JJucatUai/  :  Blst.  Evg.,  ch.  v. 

un'-dresa,  *  un-drdss',  s.  (Pret  «n-  (i), 
and  Eu^.  drrss,  &.]  A  dress  of  a  homely, 
negligent  character;  ordinary  dress  as  op- 
posed to  full  dress  or  nuiform. 

"  O  f.tir  undrvuf  bestdrptal  it  checks  no  vein. 
But  every  flontni;  limb  In  pl»-Asiire  drowns." 

Ttwmtou:  C'a*tl*tif  J'ulolenee,i.2B. 

tin-dressed',  o.     [Pref.  un-  (i),  and   Eng. 

dre^€'.L\ 

1.  Not  dressed  ;  not  having  the  clothes  on. 

2.  Divested  of  dress  or  clothes  ;  stripped. 

3.  Not  i>repared  ;  not  cooked ;  in  a  raw  or 
crude  state:  as,  undressed  meat,  vndresaejl 
le;itlier. 

4.  Not  trimmed,  not  pruned,  not  set  in 
order. 

■■  Untrlmnietl.  nndrrued,  neglected  now, 
Wiui  uheyed  walk  aud  orcluti  d  buUL'h.*' 

Scutt:  liokebi/,  IL  17. 

6,  Not  set  in  order  ;  crude,  unpolished. 

"  VouL-atch  hU  flrat  lihibisojihy.  as  Butler's  hero  did 
Aristotle's  flr-'t  matter,  wn«/vrsi..-,i.  nnd  uttlinut  a  Ti\\; 
ol  loim. '— lt'«r*ur(wM  .  DoltngbrQk€%l'h4lo»ophi/.\tt.':. 

tin-dried',  'un-dryed,  o.  (Pref.  «n-(lX 
and  Eng.  dried.] 


1.  Not  dried  or  dried  up;  moist,  wet. 

"  He  iHiured  i<roiuul  a  veil  uf  trallirrv'l  air. 
And  kvt>l  tbe  uur%tM  ui^dricd.  tliii  ttusli  entlm.* 
Fvf^:  iivmer;  ItiuU  xxtlL  SSl 

2.  Not  dried  up  ;  green. 

"  A  tree  of  sttttliciit  i;rowtb.  nnd  yet  tiudrled." 

J'.'fMi:  Jloitwr;  UUi/ttetf  i*~  fM, 

un-drlUed',  a.  [Pref.  uii-(l),  and  Eng.dri/^) 
.Not  dulled, 

un-drink-a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  un^  (l).  and  Eng. 
drinl:able.]  N<>tdiinkablQ  ;  not  tit  to  bo  drunk  : 
as,  undrinkuble  water. 

un-driV'-en,  o.  [Pref.  uu-  (l),  ami  Eng. 
driven.]  Not  driven  ;  notcompclled  byfurce; 
uot  constrained  to  act  by  force. 

"  When  nininteiiancc  and  honour  calls  him.  bee  goca 
undrimn.''~Bp.JJall:  Coutcnip.  ;  Midut'g  liVliitij/. 

tin-droop'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drooping.]  Not  drooping  ;  not  sinking;  not 
despairing. 

"  An  amide  generooB  benrt,  undrooping  sunl.'' 

TluiuitJii:  Liberty. 

•  tin-droS'-S^,  a.      (Pref.   un-  <1).  aud  Eng. 

drossy.  ]  Not  drossy  ;  fi-ce  from  dross  or  other 
impurity ;  pure. 

■'  Of  heav  n's  undro<ii/  i;old  the  god's  array 
Beful;;eut.'  Pvjm  :  Homer:  Jluul  vuL  &3. 

"tin-drowned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
drowned.]  Not  drowned ;  not  swamped  or 
deluged. 

"  That  mion  shall  le.'ive  no  ai'ot  undrown'd 
For  Love  to  rest  his  wm^'s  u|>ou.  ' 

Jloore  .■  Lig'it  of  the  Harem. 

tin-dubbed',  a,     [Pref.  un-,  ami  Eng.  dubbed.) 
*1.  Not  dubbed  ;  not  having  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

"  I  know 
What  made  his  v.dour  undubbd  windmill  ^o 
\Vitliin  a  i)uintat  inosL"  Donne:  .>ot  0. 

2.  Not  having  had  the  combs  and  gills  cut. 
[Dub,  v.,  a.  I.  8.] 

"Except  when  shown  quite  as  cockeivlR,  an  uiulubbed 
bird  Is  passed  over  by  iud^t^'— Field,  Oct.  J.  1S«5. 

•  fln-du'-bit-a-ble,  a.     (Pref.  liu- (1),  and 

Eng.  diibitiddr.}  Not  dubitable  ;  indubitable, 
unciuestionable. 

"  L^t  that  i>riucii>lc,  that  all  is  matter,  and  that 
there  i:4  iiotbinc  elsi'.  lie  rcceiv«;d  for  certain  and  un- 
dubitubli;  and  it  wUI  ho  ttisy  tu  be  teen  wliat  touse- 
quences  It  wiU  lead  ua  Into." — Locke. 

tin-due',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eug.  due,  a.] 

1.  Not  due;  not  owing;  not  denundable 
by  right  :  as,  A  debt,  note,  or  bond  is  undue. 

2.  Not  right ;  not  proper  ;  not  lawful ;  im- 
proper. 

•'  It  {}ovt]  delights  not  In  undue  disclosing  o< 
brethreu's  faillnga.  — Levfttoi*  .*  On  I  Peter  iv.  8. 

,S.  Done  or  giveu  in  excess;  excessive,  in- 
ordinate :  as,  an  undue  attacliinent  to  forms; 
undue  rigour  in  cairj  ing  out  the  law,  iic 

ondue-lnflaencse,  s. 

Law  :  A  phr;ise  used  specially  in  connection 
witii  parliamentary  or  municipal  voting  or 
the  making  of  a  will.  In  the  first  case  it 
consists  of  any  force,  violence,  restmint, 
threat  to  iullict  injuiy  or  intimidation,  de- 
signed to  coerce  a  person  into  voting  for 
a  particular  candidate,  or  abstaining  from 
voting  at  all,  or  as  an  infliction  because  of  his 
having  done  so.  The  perpetrator  exposes 
himself  to  a  legal  penalty ;  and  if  he  can  in 
any  sense  l>e  considered  an  agent  of  tlie  can- 
didate the  election  is  rendered  void.  If  undue 
influence  is  proved  a^inst  a  candidate  he  ia 
djsqualifleil  from  taking  his  seat  in  tho  legis- 
lative body  to  which  he  may  havo  been 
elected.  In  the  case  of  a  will,  undue  influence 
is  exerted  when  one  acquires  such  an  nscen- 
dency  over  the  testator's  mind  as  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  being  a  free  ngent  If  lii> 
spontaneously  leqneath  money  to  one  vhum 
he  cateenia  or  loves,  the  esteem  or  afTei  tioD 
do  not  constitute  undue  iTifluoncc.  Impor- 
tunity does.  ^VboIl  undue  influence  isprovcl 
tbe  will  becomes  vi>id. 

•  'tin-due'-nSss,  s.    (Eng.  undue  ;  -nest.)   Th0 

quality  or  sUdc  of  being  undue. 

•  tin-duke',  v.t.    [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dtcfc^] 

To  deprive  of  dukedom  ;  to  degrade  from  tbe 
rank  if  a  duke.    (Si'ccial  coinage.) 

"The  klhii  h.ith  unduked  twelve  dukes."— P<7>va; 
Diary.  Dec  12.  icfj. 

•  tin'-du-lant,   a.    [Low  Lnt.  undulans,  pr. 

p;ir.  n('i(n(/i(/o  =  to  Mso  aud  fall  like  a  wave; 
nndvln  =  a  litfte  wave,  dinun.  from  Lat.  undo 
=  a  wave.]     Uinlulatory. 

"Gliding  and  )a|Min^  in  an  undutant  dwic*,* 

inr  B.  Taylor:  Ht.  Clement t  Ert.  il.  %. 


boU,  bo^;  poUt,  jdii^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9lLin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  tbln,  tbis;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -infi^ 
-dan.  -tian  =  sb^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -Uon»  -^on  =  zbun.    -cious,  -tious,  -siooA  =  slius.   -ble,  -die,  itc  =  beL  daL 
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•  UP'-dij-lflr-rj^,  a.  [Low  Lat.  undula  =  a 
litlle  wKve.j  Pluyiiig  like  waves;  wavy; 
coming  with  regular  iiitennissiDiis. 

"Tlie  liliwia  ftiid  uiululary  Itreatlis  tliereof  mKliitnln 
no  ctrLaiiity  In  tlieir  Kuune."  —  Browne :  yulgur 
Erroun,  bk.  vlL,  cb.  xvil. 

{^'-da-late.  a.  [Lat.  widulatxis,  from  un- 
d«io, 'diuMii.  from  'atula=a.  wave.] 

*  \.  Onl.    iMng. :   Wavy;   having  a  waved 
iurface.     {FhiUps.) 
2.  Bot.:  [Undulated]. 

*iin'-4U'late,  v.i.  &  (,     [Undulate,  a.] 

A.  I'ltraiis. :  To  have  a  wavy  Tiiotion  ;  to 
rise  and  fall  in  waves  ;  hence,  to  move  In 
arching,  curving,  or  bending  lines  ;  to  wave. 

"  Tlieir  undul'itiDij  iimiies." 

Coirper  :  lloiner;  HindxxXW. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  cause  to  wave  or  move  with 
A  wavy  iiiution  ;  to  causie  to  vibrate. 

"Breath  voailtzed— (.^.,  vibrated  and  uiviulat»d, 
m«y  in  a  different  miiinier  affect  ttte  UpB.  or  tougue," 
—HUder  :  BlrtneiiU  of  Speech. 

iin'-du-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [Undulate,  ti.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  Off jective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wavy ;  having  a  waved  sur- 
face. 

2.  Dot.  :  Wavy ;  having  an  uneven,  alter- 
nately convex  and  coucuve  margin,  as  the 
leaf  o"f  the  holly. 

fin'-du-lat-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.   [Undulatk,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  *As  adjective : 

1.  Waviug;  rising  and  falling  like  waves; 
Titrating.    {Thonisoti:  Sumvier,  9S-2.) 

2.  Having  a  form  or  outline  resembling  that 
of  waves ;  wavy ;  having  an  arclied,  curved, 
or  bending  oulliue.  (A  stretch  of  country  is 
said  to  be  undulating  when  it  presents  a  suc- 
ce..aion  of  elevations  and  depressions  resem- 
bling the  waves  of  the  sea.)  In  bot.  the  same 
as  Undulated,  B.  2  (q.v.). 

"The  outline  reuiArkRbly  undulating,  smooth,  and 
flowiug."— yii^ynolti*/  Journey  to  Flanders  *  BoUand. 

tin'-du-lat-ing-ly',  cuiy.  [Eng.  undulaXing; 
-ly.]  "In  an  undulating  manner ;  in  the  man- 
ner of  waves. 

fin-du-Ia'-tion,  s.    [Undulate,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  undulating;  a  waving  or  wavy 

motion ;  rluctuatiou. 

"  Water-lilies  in  invri.idB  rocked  oa  tha  illght  undu- 
Made  by  the  paaaiutf  oars."  {lationt 

Lonaf«ltoa:  Evangeline,  iL  2. 

2.  A  wavy  form  ;  a  form  resembling  that  of 
a  wave  or  waves. 

'•  The  root  ol  the  wilder  sort  [Is]  lncomi>arable  for  ita 
eriaped  undulationt.'—EMlyn :  iij/tva,  bit-  ii..  ch.  iv.. 
115. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Pathol. :  The  movement,  as  ascertained  by 
pressure  or  ]>eicussioii,  of  a  fluid  in  any  natu- 
ral or  artificial  cavity  of  the  body.  Called 
also  Fluctuation.   Used  spec,  in  sense  3.  (q.v.). 

2.  Phys. :  A  motion  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down,  or  from  side  to  side,  but  without  trans- 
lation of  the  particles  composing  any  (luid 
medium.  Called  also  a  Vibration  or  a  Wave- 
motion.    [Undulatoky-theory.] 

3.  Stirg. :  A  certain  motinn  of  the  matter  of 
an  abscess  when  pressed,  which  indicates  its 
fitness  for  opening. 

T[  1.  Length  of  an  njtdxiUttion : 

Acoustics :  The  distance  which  sound  travels 
during  a  comjilete  vibration  of  the  body  by 
which  it  is  produced. 

2.  Point  of  umlulation :  [Singular- point]. 

t  ftn-du-la'-tlon-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ujid7i}ation ; 
•ist.]  *Oiie  who  supports  the  undulatory 
tlieory  of  light. 

•  ttn'-du-lat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  unduUxt{e);  -ive.] 
Undulating,  undulatory. 

iin-du-la-to-,  pref.  [Undulate.]  Undulated, 
undulating,  waved  on  the  margin. 

undulato-mgose,  a. 

Bot. :  Rugose  or  rugged,  waved.    (Lou^oti.) 
nndulato-striate*  a. 
Bot. :  Having  elevated  lines  wavy  in  direc- 
tion. 
ftn'-du-la-t6r-3]r,  a.    [Eng.  nnrfutotCc) ;  -ory.] 
Having  an  undulating  character;  moving  iu 


the  manner  of  a  series  of  waves;  risin-;  and 
falling  like  waves;  pertaining  to  such  a 
motion. 

"The  undulatorf/  motion  projiagated  along  the 
body."— /'•(/etf:  Sat.  Thiol.,  th   xvi. 

undulatory-tbeory»  s. 

Optit^s  :  Tlie  generally  accepted  theory  which 
traces  iiglit  to  vibrations  set  up  and  trans- 
mitted as  waves  ill  an  invisible  m*fdiuin  tennt;d 
the  luininirerous  ether.  This,  it  is  assumed, 
is  (sensililv)  imponderable,  and  almost  infi- 
nitely elastic,  and  fills  all  space,  ]ia.ssi]ig 
freely  through  tlie  pores  or  between  the  iit-ims 
of  bodies  as  the  wintl  tloe?  *hi'ough  the  trees, 
but  having  its  motions,  in  a  somewhat  analo- 
gous manner,  liinderL-d  or  modified  thereby, 
and  thus  accounting  for  the  retardation  which 
is  the  prindpal  factor  in  luoduciiiii  Refractiuii 
(q.v.).  Luminous  bodies  are  believed  to  be 
(and  in  tlie  case  of  heiited  luminous  bodies 
are  Uuiiwn  to  be)  in  a  state  of  intense  mole- 
cular vibi-ation,  and  these  successive  impulses 
communicated  to  the  ether  give  rise  to  suc- 
cessive wavHS  of  radiant  energy,  whose  eltects 
on  other  bodies  depend  up-m  their  rat«,  as  the 
pitch  of  a  sound  does.  The  slower  periods 
apparently  cause  heating  eltects  only;  more 
rapid  impulses  pioduce  luminous  and  chemical 
ell'et'ts  as  well,  and  energetic  chemical  action 
is  exeiled  by  waves  far  too  rapid  to  produce 
luminous  impressions.  Within  the  Inminous 
range  each  rate  produces  on  the  noiinal  retina 
the  sensation  of  one  given  cohmr  only,  while 
a  projioition  of  all  periods  mixed  pioduces 
that  of  white.  In  the  phenomena  of  ReHec- 
tion,  Refraction,  Dispersion,  and  ordinary 
Interference,  there  is  nothing  to  define  the 
direction  of  the  actual  ethereal  vibrations ; 
but  the  facts  of  Polarization  (q.v.)  demon- 
strate that  these  must  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  jiath  of  the  i-ay,  which  again  implies  that 
the  ether,  rare  and  subtle  as  it  is.  must  have 
the  chief  distinguishing  quality  of  a  solid,  or 
resemble  a  thin  but  solid  jelly  mther  than  a 
tluid.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  case,  and 
the  ether  is  also  believed  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  electricity  and  other  forms 
of  energy  are  transmitted.  The  Undulatory 
Theory  is  usually  ascribed  to  Huyghens,  but 
was  firmly  established  by  the  convincing  ex- 
periments and  reasoning  of  Young  and  Fres- 
nel.  Newton  adopted  the  Corpuscular  Theory, 
but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Opticfcs  he 
added  "queries,"  .showing  that  later  he  was 
very  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  the  other. 

*  MTi-Hiill',  v.t.    [Pref.  WTi-  (2),  and  Eng.  dull] 

To    lemove  dulness    or  obscurity   from;  to 
clear,  to  purify. 

■■  Poetry  ...  is  a  most  mosical  modulator  ol  all 
intelli^ililcs  by  her  Inventive  v.ariatious  ;  unduUinj 
their  groBauess." — WhiUock:  Present  Manners  of  the 
EiiglUh,  p.  47". 

*  iin'-du-lous,  a.    [Uxdulate.]    Undulating. 

"Tlie  imduloua  readiness  of  her  volatile  paces."— 
Slackinore :  Lorna  Uoone,  ch.  ixv. 

un-du'-l3^,  adi.  [Eng.  undu(e);  -ly.^  In  an 
undue  manner  or  degree  ;  wrongly,  impro- 
perly, excessively,  inordinately. 

'  Subject  to  the  delnsions  of  the  mind  »  hen  unduly 
agitited  either  by  Ben*itiuii  ur  reflection."— I^'ar- 
burton  :  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  6er.  27. 

*un-dfiinp'-ish,  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  dmnpish.]  To  free  from  the  dumps  ;  to 
remove  heaviness,  dulness,  or  suUenness 
from. 

"He  [the  Je.'iter] could  undumpith  her  at  Us  plea- 
iar^"— Fuller :   IVorthies:  SCufordihire. 

*  iin-diir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
dxirablc]  'Not  of  a  durable  chaiarter ;  not 
lasting.  (Arnway:  Tablet  of  Moderation,  p.  109.) 

*  un-diir'-a-bl^^.'wfi'.  [Eni*.undurab(Ic);  -ly.] 
In  an  undu'ralile  manner  ;  not  lastingly. 

*  iin-dust ,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  dust.] 
To  free  from  dust  ;  t«  clear. 

"  We  fretmently  dress  ui>  the  ftlbir  of  our  henrta, 
Hud  iimluir.  it  fnmi  nil  these  little  iouliiessts."— -l/oii- 
tague:  Oeooute  Ltsnys,  lit.  il,  treiit.  6. 

*  un-du'-te-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En^. 
iluteons.]  Not  duteous  ;  not  performing  one  s 
duties  to  parents  and  superiois  ;  unduliful. 

"  Ami  this  deceit  Ios*>3  the  w\.\a-i  of  cr.\ft. 
Oi  disobedience,  or  }ii>dHt'-o>it  title." 

Shakexr-  -"  Merry  Wives,  v.  8. 

un-du'-ti-fiil,  *  lixi-du-ti  ftiU.  a.    [Pref. 

nil-  (1),  and  ling,  dutiful.] 

1.  Not  dutiful  ;  not  performing  one's  duty; 
neglectful  of  one's  duty. 

•  Never  give  him  ciiuee  to  think  them  unkind  or 
unduti/ul.'—Mncaulay:  /list.  Bng..  ch.  xxiv. 


2.  Characterized  by  disobedience  to  or  neg- 
lect  of  one's  duty  ;  di»obe<lient. 

'•The  cbuioli  win  lndvt»d  v«ry  severe  ngntttat  «uch 
undu  i/uH  iintcwBdhufB."— flp.  Taylor:  Hate  qf  Con- 
tvicitve,  hK.  llL,  ch,  v. 

un-du'-ti-fUl-l3^»  (wZy.  [Eng.  undutiftil ; -ly.] 
lii  an  undutiiul  manner  ;  with  negleci  of  duty. 

"Chiirged  them  with  und'itifnlly  ntid  ungratetully 
enci'UHCliing  on  tlie  riglitd  of  the  mother  country." — 
Macnuiay:  UM.  Enj.,  cli.  xix. 

iin-du'-tx-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vndutiful ; 
-iiA^ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unduti- 
ful  ;  disobedience. 

•■  (/Tuiuti/ulness  to  An  almighty  sujierior,  and  Id. 
prntliude  to  ii  graciouH  benefnctor.  such  as  uod  is.".— 
liecker :  Sei-mons,  vol.  IL,  ser.  16. 

*  im-dwel'-la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  dujeltalilc]  Uniuhabitiible  ;  not  cajiable 
of  lieing  dwelt  in. 

"  Lest  p^r  nneuture  I  sette  thee  desert,  a  loud  pn- 
dweUable.'  —  Wyclijfe  :  Jer.  vi.  8. 

*  un-dwelt',  a.  [Pref.  nn-{\),  and  Eng.  dwelt.] 
Not  dwelt  iu  ;  not  inhabited.  (Followed  by  in.) 


un'-dy,  a.    [Ukde.] 

un-dy-ing,  a.  [Pref. lyi-  (1), and  Eng.  dying.] 
1.  Not  dying;    not    perishing;    immortal, 
indestructible. 


2.  Unceasing :   never  ending  or  perishing ; 
imperishable. 

"  But  thou,  n  schoolboy,  to  tbe  sea  hadst  carried 
Uiidi/iog  recollections." 
Wordiw^rlh  :  On  lite  M-tming  of  Placet.  No.  vi. 

undying -flowers,  s.  pi.     [Everlast- 

INO-FLOWEBS.]      (PoxtOtl.) 

*  iin-eared',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  ami  Eng.  eared.] 
Not  eared  or  ploughed  ;  unploughed,  untilled. 
{Lit.  £jig.)    (Sliake.ip. :  Sonnet  a.) 

un-eamed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
earned.]  Not  earned;  not  gained  or  merited 
by  labour  or  services. 


unearned-increment,  s. 

Polit.  Econ. :  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  produced  without  labour  or  expenditui-e 
on  the  part  of  the  owner ;  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  growth  of  a  town  in  ils  vicinity.  Heniy 
George  and  his  followers  coi.tend  that  this 
increment  should  belong  to  the  nation. 

*  un-ear'-nost,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
earnest.]    Not  earnest. 

"  Be  possessed  of  vs  after  an  uneantett  sorte."— 
Pdal:  Luke  xii 

un-earth',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  earth.] 
I.  Literally : 

1,  To  pull  or  drag  out  of  the  earth. 

"To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  ti-ee," 

H'ordsicorth :  .'ii>non  Lee. 

2.  To  drive  from  an  eartli  nr  burrow,  as  a 
fox,  l)adger,  &c.  ;  to  cause  to  leave  a  burrow. 

"It  WHS  niJide  known  that,  when  thnt  time  had  ex- 
pired the  vtsruiiii  wliw  hiid  l)ceii  the  cuive  ui  L>uudOD 
wou.d  be  unearthed  and  hiiiit«d  without  mercy."- 
MacttiUtiy:  Uitt.  /Ciig.,  cli.  xxii. 

II.  Fig.:  To  bring  to  light;  to  reveal,  to 
discover,  to  find  out. 

•'  Those  who  Imve  bn«ied  f.ieinsel ves  lii  unearthing 
tlie  early  history  of  tiirliii),-.  hiive  iK-eit  una  I. le  to  dis- 
cover that  Jiiiiiea  iV.  ifully  played  luuch  at  tb* 
enme."— Field.  Nov.  ii,  iBSr. 

un-earth'-ly,  a.  \Vref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
earthly.]  N"t  earthly;  not  of  tlii^  world; 
hf^nce,  .supernatural,  iit.t  like,  or  as  il  not  pro- 
ceeding fiom  or  belonging  to,  tliis  world. 

"  Tlie  une-irtlily  voive"  crii-it." 

Scott  ■  l.nH  uf  the  lAt^t  .Ui>iitrel,  I.  18. 

*  ^-ease',  s.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  an-l  Eng.  ease.] 
Want  of  ease  ;  uneasiness,  trouble,  anxiety, 
distress. 

"What  an  unease  it  was  to  be  troubled  with  th© 
huri.nilng  of  bo  mioiy  gnats."- //octet .'  Li/e  of  WU- 
Hams,  pt.  ii..  p.  88. 

*  iin-eased',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng.  eased.] 
Not  eas'd  ;  in  a  state  of  unease  or  anxiety ; 
troubled,  anxious. 

*un-ea§'-i-l3?,*un-eis-y-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 

uneasy;  -bj.] 

1.  Not  easily  ;  not  readily;  w'lh  difficulty, 
trouble,  or  jiain. 

"  It  was  presently  counted  a  place  very  hardly  and 
uneoMih/  to  he  inhabited  lor  the  great«  colde.  —BacK- 
luyt:  Vvyages.  iil.  &4. 


f&te,  lat.  fkre.  amidst,  what,  fail,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or»  wore,  W9U,  work,  whd,  sdn;  mute,  oiib,  cure,  ^nite,  cor,  rule,  fall;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
Syrian,    a.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Uw. 
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2,  In  an  uneasy  manner  ;  with  iinensineSs ; 
restlessly  ;  like  une  uneasy  or  ill  at  east) :  as, 
Ue  niuved  vneasily  iu  liia  seat. 

fin-eas'-I-ness,  ^.  [Eng.  imeasy ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uneasy  or  ill  at  ease  ; 
want  of  ease  or  comfort,  mental  or  physical ; 
restlessness,  anxiety. 

"  At  A  Utiie  when  the  nscendency  of  the  court  of 
TerMtillea  hittl  luruused  uneuimea.~—MacauUti/:  HM. 
Eng.,  oU.  v. 

iln-ea^'-j^,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  aiul  Eng.  tasy.] 

1.  Feeling  some  il^gree  of  pain,  mental  or 
pliysical ;  ill  at  ease ;  restlesu,  disturbed, 
ftuxious. 

"  Untaty  lias  the  beat!  that  weAn  n  crown  " 

.•ihaKrtp.  :  2  Henry  IW.  Hi.  L 

2.  Not  easy  or  elegant  iu  manner  ;  con* 
■trained  ;  ill  at  ease  ;  not  graceful ;  awkward. 

"Iu  c-mversntloii,  a  sxtiL-itoua  wfttchfulneas  nbuut 
ODu's  l)t;tiiivi>jiir,  liistend  of  l>eiiig  iiieiiile<l,  will  bs 
ooiiatmiiteil,  une'Uri,  autl  ungraceful."— &ocAc. 

3.  Causing  pain,  tmuble,  discomfort,  or 
want  of  ease,  physical  or  uieuUd  ;  irksome, 
disagreeable. 

"  Cpon  uneaty  pallets  stretcbfnt;  tbee.~ 

Shaki-tti.  :  1  U^nry  /!'.,  IIL  L 

*  4.  Peevish  ;  difficult  to  please. 

*'A  Bi>ur  uiitrKftHl'le  uature  lunkes  htm  unraw  to 
tboofl  whi>  approach  \\\\i\."—Aild.it'in  :  Spectator. 

•5.  Difficult;  not  easy  to  be  done  or 
accomplished. 

"  This  anift  bualnesa  I  miut  unetuy  lUAke." 

ishaketp. :  Temputt,  L  2. 

iin-«at'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (I),  and  Eng.  eat- 
able.]   Not  eatable  ;  not  tit  to  be  eaten. 

"  Aq  Almost  uri«afa&to  .  .  .  compouud." — FUUU 
J&u.  14,  lSd8. 

fin-eat'-en,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eaten.] 

L  Not  eaten. 

"  A  buge  brawn,  of  which  untaten  etlll 
Large  part  aiid  delicate  reuiaiu'd.' 

Cowper :  Homer ;  Odyutj/  TllL 

•2.  Not  destroyed. 

"Therefore  1  wHI  out-swear  htm  and  all  hla  fol- 
lowers, that  this  U  All  that's  left  unenten  of  my 
■woi'd."— Zfeaum.  ±  Flet,  :  King  4:  No  hinff.  111. 

'fin-eath',  "un-etlie,  adv.  k  a.  fA.S.  un- 
«ad/i«=;  witli  dilUculty,  from  7(7wd<?/ie  =  diffi- 
cult, from  uii-  =  not,  and  eddh,  eddke=  easy  ; 
cogii.  with  O.  S.  ddhi  =  easy  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  6di 
=  desert,  empty,  easy  ;  Ger.  ode  =  deserted  ; 
Goth,  auths,  aiUhis  =  desert,  waste ;  IceL 
audhr  =  empty  ;  Lat.  o(iu»i  =  ease.] 
A*  As  adverb  ; 
1,  With  difficulty ;  not  easily  ;  scarcely. 

"  t/neath  may  she  endure  the  filthy  struts." 

ahakesp.  :  2  ffenry  VI.,  IL  4. 

fi.  Almost. 

"  Seem'd  uneath  to  shake  the  atedfast  ^oand,* 

Speitter  :  >'.  (J..  I.  xiL  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Not  easy  ;  difficult,  bard. 

"  Uneath  It  Is  tu  tall."  Souihey. 

*  ftn-6bb'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ebbing.]  Not  ebbing,  receding,  or  falling  back. 

*  iin-e'-t>rl-ate,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tirriate.  J 

1.  Not  intoxicated. 

"  Forth,  unebriate,  uupollated,  be  cams  from  th« 
OTgy.''—Ly'turt :  My  Noiel.  bk.  vL.  ch.  xi. 

2.  Not  intoxicating. 

"There  were  .  .  .  unebriate  liquors."— iy«on .•  J/;/ 
Kowl,  bit.  it.,  ch.  xvll. 

fin-eo-Cld-^i-Ss'-tic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  ecclesiastical.] '  Not  ecclesiastical. 

•iin-och'-d-ing,  a.  IPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
echoing.]    Not  echoing  ;  giving  no  echo. 

"  The  quick,  ardent  Prtesteu  whose  li^^ht  bound 
Oune  Uke  a  spirit  o'er  th'  iinechoing  gruuud. ' 

Moora :  ffilnti  Prophet  qf  Shoratian. 

fin-e-olipsed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
eclipsed.]  Not  eclipsed,  not  obscured  ;  not 
dimmed  or  lessened  in  glory  or  brightness. 
(Lit.  &Jlg.) 

"When  between  Q  and  H  (a  very  amall  apace)  the 
Batellitea  will  i^ass  unecli/aed  beliinu  the  Ituib  of  the 
pluuet. '— i/er«cA«I.'  Altronomy,  i  b'S9. 

•tin-edge',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  edge..] 
To  deprive  of  the  edge  ;  to  blunt.    (Lit.  £jig.) 


'  ttn-ed'-i-ble,  a.    [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
4ni6ie.]    Not  eatable. 

fin-dd'-i-fled,  •  un-ed-1-iyed,  a.     [Pref. 

ttn-  (1),  and  Eng.  edijieii.]    Not  edified. 

'•'Tls  true,  there  be  a  sort  of  moody,  hot-braiu'd, 
and  h1  ways  ujiedi/yed  cofuclenfm.~—JliUon:  Eikono- 
kiatUt.  }2S. 


un-ed'-I-fy-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
edij'tfing.]  Not  edifying;  not  luipruviug  to 
the  mind. 

"  OiiiinMii\ngoTunedif'/i»(i  forms  and  oeremonles." 
— Sei-Ji^r  :  Sermoiu ;  On  ConAntutdon. 

•  iin-ed'-i-f y-ihg-lj^.  ndv.  [FAig. unedi/ying ; 

■li/.]     Not  in  an  edil">ing  manuer. 

"  iin-ed'-u-cate,  n.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eUumtti'l).]     Uneducated,  ignorant. 

"O  harah.  uneducate.  Illltenito  jie^Linnt." 

Solyman  ±  Perteda  (1599). 

iin-ed'-u-oat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
edtimted.]    Not  educated  ;  illiterate,  ignorant. 

"  By  au  txertiuu  of  the  sjirue  Aliiiik'lity  power  light 
tip  the  Inmi'  uf  kiiowlt^df^e  in  the  iiiliidaof  uneducated 
mew.'—Uortley:  Ht-rmoni,  voL  1.,  ser.  I*. 

till-ef-f^9ed',   a.      [Pref.   vn-  (1).  and  Eng. 

effac&l.]    Not  eftaced  ;  not  defaced  or  erased. 

"If  we  li«ve  received  a  gnod  tmpres.'tlon,  let  us  bejir 

it  awivy  uneffaced  tu  OUT  graves. '—A'tiox;   Sermon», 

vol.  vi.,  ser.  2. 

•  iin-fif-fec'-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
effectual.]  Not  ellectual ;  hating  no  effect  or 
power  ;  ineffectual ;  inefficacious. 

"  The  Riow-woriri  shows  tho  lUAtlii  to  be  near. 
And  gina  to  pale  his  nH<yfec(i(((/ tire  1" 

Shakmp. :  JJanilet,  i.  S, 

•  un-^gest'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
egested.]  Unvoided,  undiscliarged  from  the 
bowels.    (Adams:  IVorks,  ii.  47ti.) 

"  iin-e-l&b'-dr-ate,  •iln-e-lab'-6r-at-ed, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  elaborate,  elabor- 
ated.] Not  elaborate,  not  elaborated;  not 
worked  or  wrought  elaborately. 

"An  unelabfirate  stone.' 

W oriUtoorth :  Excurtion,  bit.  Vll. 

iin-S-lSs'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
clastic.]    Not  elastic  ;  having  no  elasticity. 

•  un-^-ias-tl9'-i-t3?,  s.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  elasticity.}  The  absence  or  want  of 
elasticity. 

•  tin-el'-b6^ed,  o.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
elbowed]  Not  pushed  aside,  as  with  the 
elbow  ;  not  thrnst  aside  or  ciowded. 

"  We  Btnnd  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbovfd  by  such  objects." 

Wordaworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  li. 

•  tin-e-leot-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
elected.]    Not  elected  ;  not  chosen. 

"  Ton  should  ba.ve  ta'en  the  advantage  of  bl«  choler. 
And  poas  htm  uneiected." 

&hak€ip.  :  Coriolanus,  IL  S. 

•  tin-S-leo'-tive,  a.    [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Eng. 

elective.]  Not  choosing  or  electing;  without 
power  of  choice  or  election.  ' 

"Aq  Ignorant,  unknowing,  unelectiiv  principle."^ 
Hale  -■  Orig.  o/  i/ankint^  p.  274. 

•  tin-el'-e-gant,  a.     [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

elegant.]    Not  elegant;  inelegant. 

"  You  meet  with  expresalona  now  and  then,  which 
appear  uneltffatU  and  singular."  — SecAer/  Sermoni, 
VOL  iv.,  ser.  15. 

•  iin-el'-S-g%nt-l3^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  elfgaiUiy.]  la  an  unelegaut  manner ;  un- 
elegantly. 

"  Neither  eeeuieth  he  uneleganUy  and  beside  the 
purxHise  ...  to  have  expreast^d  as  much  In  tbta  verse.' 
—P.  Holland  :  PluUirch,  p.  425. 

•  iin-Sl'-ig-i-ble,  «.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

eligible.]    Not  eligible  ;  ineligible. 

"Both extremes,  above  or  below  the  proportion  of 
our  chariicter,  are  dangerous  ;  and  'tis  bard  to  deter- 
mine which  Is  luoat  uneliffibl4)."~/iogert. 

un-em-bSji^-rassed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  embarrassed.] 

1.  Not  embarrassed  ;  not  perplexed  or  con- 
fused ;  free  from  embarrassment  or  confusion. 

"With  minds  unembarratted  with  any  sort  of  ter- 
roar."— Bur*fl.-  Letter  to  Sir  a.  Langrithe. 

2.  Free  from  pecuniary  obligations  or  en- 
cunibrances. 

"  C»embarraued  In  huitlnm."  ~  Daily  Telegraph, 
Jan.  2a,  1888. 

•  tin-ein-bir'-ras8-mSut»  s.  [Pref.  un-d), 
and  Eng.  embarrnssjnent.}  Freedom  from  em- 
barrassment. 

"  My  feeling  was  that  of  unmnb<trraisment.'~Car' 
lyl^ :  tirminUcenreM,  li.  21. 

"  un-em-bel'-lished,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  embellished.]  Not  embellished,  adorned, 
or  beautified. 

"If  truth  only  and  unembeltithed  facts  are  plainly 
represented."— /t'jioa;:  Euayi,  No.  45. 

tin-em-bit'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  evibittered.]  Not  embittered  ;  not  accom- 


panied with  any  bitterneBs  or  pahi ;  free  from 
paiu  or  acerbity. 

**  TIiiTe  r<ise  uo  diiy.  there  roll'd  no  hour 
U(  pleasure  uuoindUter'd." 

liyrtm:  AH  U  lanlty. 

iln-em>bdd'-ied,  a,    [Pref.  un-  (IX  ^nd  Eng. 

embodied.] 

1,  Not  embodied  ;  not  collected  Into  a  body : 
as,  unetnbodied  troops. 

2.  Freed  from  a  corporeal  body ;  disem- 
bodied. 

"  Then,  imembodird,  doth  It  traoe 
By  steps  mcli  iilikuet'a  lieAVtnly  way,"  ' 

nyrou      When  Cutdittu  Wrapt,  Ae. 

•  iin-em-btf^-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  embowered.]    Not  provided  with  bowers. 

"  All  unembo'rered 
And  naked  stood  thnt  lonely  luirsniiage." 

W'ordtwarth  :  Excmtion.  bk.  vU. 

t  iin-e-mo'-tlon-al,  a.  [Pief.  un  (i),  and 
Eng.  emotional]  Nut  emotional;  free  from 
emotion  or  feeling;  impassive. 

"  Thought  nf  All  that  tbla  lti8cri|)tlon  sicniried  with 
an  uneinotlvnal  meiuury."— (V.  Eliot :  Danivl  Jieronddt 
ch.  1x11. 

•  tin-e-mo'-tloned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  emotio7ied.]     Free  from  emotion. 

"  III  a  <lry,  sarcastic,  uneinotioned  v/aky."— Godwin  : 
JIandevilU;  Hi.  m. 

•  iin-Sm-phS.t'-3(c,  ■  un-em-ph&t'-lc-al, 

a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  emiiUatic,  emphati- 
cai]  Not  emphatic  ;  hiving  no  emphasis  or 
stress  of  voice. 

•  tin-^m-pli&t'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unem- 
pfuUiail :  -ly.]  Nut'iu  an  emphatic  manner; 
without  emphasis. 

•  un-em-pir'-ic-al-l3^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  empirically.]    Not  empirically.     . 

"The  result  Is  in  the  fullest  keeping  with  that 
wliich  1  have  rtnuihtd  unempiricaily.  —Poe:  iVorkt^ 
11.  137. 

un-em-pl^sK-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  employable.]  Not  capable  of  or  eligible 
for  emplvpyment ;  unfit  for  employtnent. 

"To  these  we  must  add  a  etlll  larger  num)>er  of 
persous  who  ai'e  unempluyed  because  lliey  are  unem- 
ployable."—St.  Jamet'i  Gazette,  Dec.  21,  1687. 

till-ein-pl6^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
employed.  J 

1.  Not  employed  ;  having  no  work  or  em- 
ployment ;  out  of  work  ;  at  leisure. 

"  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Bove  idle,  ujumploy'd,  and  less  need  rest," 

J/Uton  :  P.  I..  It.  «IT. 

2.  Not  being  In  use  :  as,  unemployed  ciipitaL 

3.  Not  associated  or  accompanied  witli  la- 
bour or  employment. 

"To  maintain  able-bodied  men  lo  unemj>loj/ed  Ita- 
prlsonment.'— /■/■(>«<*«;  i/itt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi 

H  Tlie  Unemployed :  A  collective  t^erm,  era- 
bracing  alt  persons  iu  humble  circumstances 
who  are  out  of  employment.  Those  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  :  (1)  Those  who  are 
unable  to  work,  either  through  age,  accident, 
or  disease  ;  (2)  Those  who  are  willing  to  wurk 
but  cannot  find  employment ;  and  (3)  Those 
who  will  not  work  under  any  circumstances. 
The  unemployed  who  fall  under  the  third  cate- 
gory form  a  large  and  dangerous  class  iu  all 
our  cities  and  in  the  country  at  large.  In  the 
latter  they  have  the  significant  name  of  tramp, 
and  for*-;  a  large  body  of  peripatetic  beggars, 
few  of  whom  are  willing  to  work  under  any 
contingency.  In  the  cities  they  are  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  classes,  being  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  striko  or  popular  excite- 
ment, and  often  bringing  worthy  causes  into 
disrepute  by  their  ilk-gal  acta.  Of  the  worthy 
unemployed  there  is  always  a  coiiRideiable 
mimber  in  the  congested  cities  of  modern 
times,  and  in  periods  of  business  depression, 
like  that  of  1893-94,  an  army  of  them  exists, 
who  unavoidably  become  a  heavy  and  dis- 
tressing burdeu  on  the  cummunity.  Great 
sums  uf  money  are  suli.'jcrilied  by  the  generous 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  on  such  oeca- 
'  sioDs,  but  iu  all  such  cases  much  sufTering 
unavoidably  results.  The  great  stiikes  which 
are  now  becoming  so  common  form  another 
source  of  this  public  evil,wliicli  is  undoubtedly 
added  to  greatly  in  the  United  States  by  the 
rapid  influx  of  unskilled  foreigners,  many  of 
them  from  the  normally  idle  class. 

"T^  unemployed  are  formed  from  many  difTereot 
classes,  frum  iiiauy  divei-se  elements:  and  we  get  no 
nearer  to  uiideratiuidlnii:  their  comUtioU,  Ui  say  nothlo^ 
of  liuproviUK  it,  if  we  i>en<Ut  Iu  U-eultug  tlieiu  aa 
though  they  were  ix\i  of  a  single  lyi>e,  and  that  typ* 
onewblcb  is  In  no  degree  represeutatlvb'—3t./am«i'« 
OaxHte.  Dec.  32,  1887. 


boil,  h6^i  p6ht»  j6^l;  oat,  ^ell,  ohoms,  9bln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  <•>!*" j  ^bis;  «<"^  a^;  expect,  Xenopbon,  ei^t.    ph  =  C 
-oUuu  -tian  =  shaa.   -tion,  -«lon  =  sbun;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -oiooBi  -tions,  -alons  =  sbua.   -ble,  -die.  .^c  =  b$l,  d^ 
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unemptiable— unequalled 


•  tin-emp'-ti-gr-ble  (p  silent),  a.     [Pref.  7m- 

(1);  Kii:.'.  einptiu  ami  siitl'.  -obk]    Tlmt  i-uiim)t 
be  emptied  or  exlia-.isleil ;  inexliaustible. 

"  A  drop  of  tliHt  itfwmiiii'iili-  fnuiiUliiu  uf  wlailvuie." 
—Hooker:  i^cvlci.  I'ul..  bk.  U..  {  L 

iin-emp'-tied  (p  sili-nt),  o.  [Pixrf.  im-  (i), 
aud  Eiig.  emptied.]    Not  euiptied. 

"  Witli  its  itticmpfif'l  uluml  i>{  gentle  mlii." 

Jljn.ii  :  Ctiihle  Uuruhl.  iv.  70. 

•fin-en-a'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eny.  (nahh-d.]  Not  uuablud  or 
empowered.    (SoiUhcy :  Thalaba,  v.) 

•  iin-e-nar'-ra-ble,  a.    [Inenarbable.] 

•  iin-en-fliant'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
-Kn;^.  enckaiitni.]    Not  enciiaiited  ;  lliat  cuu- 

iiot  be  enijlianted.    (Milton:  Comiis,  3itj.) 

iin-eil-cl6^ed%  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1%  and  Eng. 

etidosed.]    Not  enclosed  ;  open. 

"An  niict«iit  itinuor,   now   rlcli   with    ctiltivation, 
tboii  lianeii  ftiid  urii-nclosvd.  which  wii«  kimwii  by  tli« 
"     "rlfl..  cb.li. 


naiueof  HiUlamaliii 


1  by  tlie 
-Mitcuutay  :  HUt.  ZT/ifl..  cli 


•  un-en-cum'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and 
Kng.  encumbiT.l  To  free  from  encmubiance  ; 
to  disencumber. 

"  A  clolfitml  place 
Of  reflit-e.  with  nii  unf'rnmber'tl  Hqot." 
Wor.isiporth  :  Poetits  on  lim  .Vinuinff  of  Placet,  vi. 

ttn-en-ciim'-bered,  <''.  [Pi'ef.  un-  (l),  and 
Eni:.  evcitmberrii.]  Not  encumlK-red  ;  having 
no  liabilities  on  it :  as,  unencitviberal  propeity. 

•  un-en-dan'-gered,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  endangered.]    Nut  endiingered. 

"  See.  rooted  to  the  earth.  Ita  kindly  bed. 
Til'  utietidiiii'juid  myrtle.  <leek'd  witli  flowers.* 

Woriijiivorlh:  llxi:ursio7i.  UL 

•  tin -en-dear  ed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
ei\deared.\  Not  endeared  ;  not  much  or  greatly 
loved. 

"  Not  In  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveleas.  Joyles'-.  norvdeni^d." 

JUiUon:  P.  L.,  iv.  7G6 

fin-end'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  uu-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ending.]    Having  no  end  ;  endless. 

•■The  unendiny  circles  of  lalKurlous  BcieacQ.'— Felt- 
ham  :  On  Kcclet.  ii.  XI. 

•  un-end'-ing-neS8,    s.       [Eng.    une^idlnrj; 

-mess.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unend- 
ing; cverlaslingness. 

"The  theory  of   tlie  literal  unendinffnesa- ot  even 
mor:il  peniiU ou. '—flrif.  (iitart.  Htn/mta,  Oit.  1881.  p.  *ua. 

•un-end'-lS^,  n.  FFi'er.  ww-  (1);  Eng.  end, 
and  su!!'.  -^y.j    Having  no  end  ;  cndl'^ss. 

"  Bent  to  unendly  revenge."— SMiJte^  .*  A  rcaUia,  p.  224. 

tbl^nr-d^^ed',  cl  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
endowed.] 

1.  Not  endowed  with  funda;  not  having  an 
endowment. 

"  Bequeathed    by  thnt    lady  t»  thir  unendowed 
charity."— r«" HI i«i  Nov,  +;  itfre.    (Advt.) 

2.  Not  endowed, ;    not  furnished ;   not  in- 
vested. 

"A  man  .  .  .  tmenrf'>i«d  with  any  notftble  virtues," 
—ClitieiiUon:  Cioil  n'av, 

3.  Having  no  dower  or  do^vry. 

"  Reflect  what  tmth  was  in  my  i>nff5lon  shown.^ 
Wbeu.  unendotaad,  I  tuuk  thee  for  luiimowu." 
Piifje:  Jantiitry  ±  May,  650. 

tin-en-diir'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  pndnmble.]  Notendnrable  ;  insntlerable, 
Intolerable.    (Longjellow :  Golden  Legend,  i.) 

tin-en-diir'-a-bli^.  adv.  [Eng.  nnrndur- 
ab{le);  -ly.]  In  an  unendurable  nmnuer ;  in 
Sr  manner  not  to  be  borne  ;  iiitoleiably. 

•un-en-diix'-ing,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  endiiriiig.]  Not  ondiiring;  not  lasting; 
fteetiug. 

"  Of  azure  heavon.  tlia  unendurin^j  olouda." 

Wo7-<isieorih  :  Ljxiusiuii,  bk.  Ix. 

*iin-en~fee''bled  (bled  as  beld),  a.  fPief. 
«R-  (I),  and  Eng.  enjhebled.]  Not  enleebled  ; 
not  weakened. 


fin-en-fran'-^Ili^ed,  n.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  enfranchised.]  Not  enfi.Tneliir>eii  ;  nnt 
having  the  Irnnchise  or  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  purliauient.     LFbanchise,  s.,  11.  ] 

un-en-gaged',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ejigagtiL] 

1.  Not  engfiged  ;  not  bonnd  or  pledged  by 
obligation  or  pi-omise. 

"Brjt.b  thebniiwaof  luirMitment.  yonrftioeniblv.atid 
thewbiile  kt'iyduiii,  nUuiil  yet  live  ninl  unengugixi  to 
auj  ^iiL"~iiishop  Hall:  A  Modeit  Offer. 


2.  Five  from  nttachnieiit  that  blnda :  as. 
Her  atl'ectious  are  xuiemja  led. 

3.  Disengaged,    mieniidoyed,    unoccupied; 
not  busy  ;  at  leisui-e  ;  as,  He  is  unengaged. 

*  4.  Not  approiuiated :   as,    unengaged   re- 
venues. 

"  iin-en-gag'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cngwjing.]    Not  engaging  ;  not  in'cpossessiiig. 

iin-en-glish  (en  as  in),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  EnijUsh.]  N-'L  English;  not  nfler 
the  laws,  manneis,  customs,  or  habits  of  the 
English;  not  characteristic  or  worthy  of 
Eiiglishiiien. 

••  Leas  unnnfflUh  than  either  Mr.  Bridge  or  Mr. 
Rusklii  seems  to  tbiuk."— AoW.  Jim.  14.  ISBS. 

*  un-en-glislied'  (en  as  in),  a.  [Pref.  iin.- 
(1);  Kiig.  engliski:d.]  Not  translated  or  ren- 
dered into  Eiiyli.sh.    [English,  v.\ 

'•Whereto  I  am  no  whit  beholding  for  leaving  It  tin- 
en?/ «,ftt:(i."—B/'.  Ilatl :  Honour  of  t'le  Married  Clevgie. 
§2. 

un-en-j65"ed',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enj'iyed.]  Not  enjoycil  ;  nnt  possessed;  not 
used  with  pluasine  or  delight. 

'•  Each  day's  a  mlatreaa  unenjot/ed  before." 

Dri/deiL     {Uichardsnn.) 

*&n-en-joy'-ing,  a,  [Pief.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
enjoying.]  Not  eujoying  ;  not  making  proper 
use  or  iVuition. 

**  The  unenjoying,  craving  wretch  ta  i-oor." 

Crcf-ch,    l/iichitrdtan.} 

*  iin-en-larged', «.  [Prvf.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enliirged.]  Not  enlarged  ;  nanow,  contracted  ; 
narrow-minded,  prejudiced. 

"Tlii-ae  une7i7afa"d  coiils  are  In  the  same  inr\riner 
dlsgtist«(l  with  the  wotnlers  wliicli  th^r  iiiicroacoije  b;ia 
diaoovered.'—  WaiU :  Lojic,  pt.  i..  ch.  itvL 

un-en-light'-ened(?ft  silent),  a.  [Pref.  «n- 
(1),  and  Kiig.  enlightened.]  Not  enliglitened  ; 
not  mentally  or  morally  iUuminated. 

*'  Let  cottagers  and  tinfntightened  swaiits 
Reveie  the  laws  they  Ure:iiu  tliat  Henven  ordains." 
Cowpi.T:  nope,  210. 

*un-en-liv'-ened,a.  [Pref.  «n-(i),  ami  Eng. 
enlivened,]  Not  enlivened  ;  not  rendered 
cheerful,  bright,  or  animated. 

■■  tTiiiidonied  by  words,  itntnlivened  by  figures." — 
Atterbarj/ :  Sermoni,  vol.  1.,  aur,  i. 

* iin-en-slaved',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enslaved.]    Not  enslaved  ;  free. 


*  un-en-tan'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Ekr. 
entangle.]  To  free  from  comi>Licatiou  or  eu- 
tanglement;;  to  disentangle. 

"O  my  God.  how  dost  tliou  unefrfangte  roe  In  any 
scrunle  ariaiug  out  of  the  coiisldoratiou  of  this  tliy 
fear.'—Ooniie:  Druutioiu,  \^  12J. . 

iin-en-t&n'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  fl-iid  ling.  enUinglml.] 

1,  Not  entangled;  fiee  from  complication, 
perplexity,  or  entanglement. 

'■  That  this  man.  wise  and  virtuous  aa  be  was  passed 
ftiways  inient-niQ/id  tliruut^h  the  auivrca  of  life,  it 
wuuld  lie  a  iirejuilit^  and  temerity  tu  ttlflim."— JoAji- 
ton:  Liofto/the  PocU;  CoUittt. 

2,  Disentangled- 

iin<-en'-tered*  a.     [Pref.  tm-  (1),  and  Eng. 

entered.] 

L  Not  entered  ;  not  gone  or  passed  into,. 

"  The  IntBiliKCiicesI  liave  scon 
Round  our  regretted  and  tinenicrd  E<len,' 

Uip-un  :  Cai'i,  IL  2. 

2.  Not  enteretl  or  set  down  in  a  list :  as, 
He  is  unentej'ed  for  the  race. 

*  iin-en'-ter-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eiUering.]  Not  entering;  making  uq  imjires- 
sioii.    {SoiUhey :  Xlialubayix.) 

•■un-en'-ter-prif-ing,,  a,  fPref.  un-(l\  and 
Eng.  enterprising.]  Not  enterprising,  not  ad- 
venturous. 

"  He  was  a  timid  and  unentrrprMng  conimaader." 
—Mactiulny :  Ilial.  Eng.,  cli.  xviii. 

un-en-ter-tain'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  nml 
Eng.  entertainiag.]  Not  entertaining;  alford- 
iug  no  ]ileasure  or  ainusemuut. 

•■Iho  labour  In  long  and  the  elements  dry  and  Jtn- 
cnti-rtainhig."—Or<ty:  Letters  ;    To  trt-Jif.  let.  25  ^1T^0). 

"•un-en-ter-tain'-ihg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
oi'tertaining:  -ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unentertaining. 

••Lust post  I  received  a  very  dlmliintive  letter;  It 
mi\i1e  L'M'iiKes  fi)i'  ils  ,nfntfriiiinii<ti-st,  very  little  to 
the  iiurpoac-"— f.tMi/;  Letter  to  HaCii7iO.} 

iilt-en~tlir^le^',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enthratleil.]    Not  enthralled,  not  enslaved. 


•  un-^n-tire',  un-in-tire,  a.  [Pref.  ujy 
(1),  and  Kng.  erUue.]     Not  whole. 

K  To  wdce  iuientire  :  To  dissolve,  to  resolve 
into  elements  or  constituents. 

"  To  iTUtke  iw  iiiivitire.' 

Ifaoiea  :   iViltet  t'iigrtinage,  p.  50. 

•un-en-tombed  (b  silent),  a.  [Pref.  «?v- 
(1),  and  Eiig.  entombed.]  Nut  entombed,  not 
buried,  not  interred. 

'"Thiuk'at  thou  thus  unentomb'd  to  cross  the  flood  !" 
JiryUeit:  Virgil :  .L'luiid,  vi.  6u8. 

•un-en-tran98d',   «.      [Pref.  ujt-  (1),  and 
Eng.  entranced.]     Not  entranced  or  niider  the 
influence  of  a  eharin  or  spell  ;  diseutranced. 
"  His  heart  was  wholly  un  entranced." 
Taylor :  Piling}  van  ArtfoeldalLity  of  Elena). 

iin-en'-Vi-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
enviable.]    Not  enviable  ;  not  to  hv  envied. 

"The  same  projienaitiea  which  nfterwiinls.  In  a 
hiclier  post,  pained  fur  liim  an  titiemualtle  lutiaor. 
tallty."— J/(*c.iu/tij/.-  JliB'.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

iin-en'-Vied,   a.      [Pref.  un-   (I),  and   Eng, 

envied.]     Not  envied  ;  not  the  object  of  envy. 

"  I'lienniel  theru,  he  may  anat'iiu  alonn 
The  whole  rejiroauh,  the  fiiult  wns  itll  bla  o\m.* 
Cowper :  I'irucinium, 

* iin-en'-vi-OUS,  a.  [Pief.  (l),  and  Eng. 
envious.]    Not  euvioua  ;  free  from  envy. 


enpioui.  considertte.  l«ciievo(eiit.  c<iiiti>it»>li>i 
others,  wlio  liave  not  equal  luducemeuts."- 
tiemxoni,  vol.  v.,  ser.  II. 


-Sicker: 


•un-en'-V^-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
eH(V/(u.7.]  Not  enving  ;  free  from  envy  ;  uu- 
envious. 

*  iin-ep'-i-logaed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  epllognie) ;  -eit.]     Not  tiunished  or  pro- 
vided with  an  epilogue.     (Spfclul  coinage.) 
"  Vnepllogued  the  poet  waits  bis  sentence." 

Ooldtmiih:  Epilogue  to  7:ie  Sisteri, 

*  un-e-pis'-co-pal,  a.     [Pref.  vn-  (l).  and 

Eng.    cpiscojKd.]  '    Not   episeo]tal ;    without 
bishops. 

"Any  sovereign  and  unepUeopal  Presbytery."  — 
Oauden:  Tuarto/tha  Church,  p.  11. 

"  nn-e'-qua-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
e'lnobte.]  Not  equable,  not  uuiforin  ;  change- 
ful, titlul,  changeable. 

"The  most  unsettled  and  vn*qitnble  of  aeasciva  In 
most  countries  iu  the  world."— Aeitf'ey :  Sermon*, 
ser.  B. 

*  un-e'-qna-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  uneqiial^le) ;  -ly.l 
Nut  equably  or  uniloinily. 

"  We  l»ehold  the  universe  as  n  splendid  apace  Uiter- 
apersed  utifquitbly  with  cluatera."  —  Poe  :  Eureka 
(IVork*.  1864).  It.  ISO. 

iin-e'-qual,  *un-e-quall,  o.  &  «.     [Pref. 

un-  (1),  aiid  Eng.  equal.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Unjust,  linfair,  iniquitous.  (In  this 
sense  a  translation  of  Lat.  iiuf/»us,  from  in- = 
not,  and  ceqnns  =  equal,  fair,  jnst.) 

"  fa  not  my  way  oimU?  are  uot  your  ways  uo- 
egiui/  f'—J-'zekiel  xvili.  26, 

2.  Not  equal ;  not  of  tlie  same  size,  length, 
bieadth,  width,  thickness,  volume,  quantity, 
strength,  station,  or  the  like. 

3.  Inadequate,  insnfiicient 

"To  that  danger  his  for'itud©  pxoveA  anefuat.'— 
ifacanlay  :  Jft-A.  L'ng.,  ch.  xxl. 

* i.  Not  equable,  not  imifoun  ;  unequal: 
as,  uneipial  pulsations. 

n.  Bot. :  Not  having  the  two  sides  symme- 
trieal,  as  the  leaf  i:f  Begonia.  Applied  speci- 
ally to  sepals  and  petals  of  nnequ;il  size  aud 
shape.  In  describing  a  corolla,  eqn.il  and  un- 
equal have  smnctirnes  been  substituted  for 
regular  and  irregular. 

B.  As  ifubst.  :  One  not  equal  tn  another  In 
station,  power,  ability,  age,  oi  the  like. 

"Aiuong  un*gua/i,  wlmt  noclety  ?" 

Milron:  P.  /-.  vtil.  SW. 

nneqnal-slded,  a.  The  eanie  as  Un- 
equal and  Oblique  (q.v.). 

unecLoal-voices,  s.  pi, 

Mnsic:  Voices  of  mixed  qnalitiea,  ttiose  of 
women  coiubined  with  those  of  men. 

*  un.-e'-qual-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  kju  (l);  Eng. 
equal,  !\\u\  suir'-aWcJ  Not  able  to  Uk  equalled; 
not  capable  of  being  equalled,  matched,  or 
paralleled  ;  matchless,  peerle.-'S. 

"  Wliose  love  ti>  God  Is  q iiest luiUess,  filial,  Ukdiw- 

eqnal.tble."~is<.yle:   iVorka,  i.  2Si 

i^s-e'-quaUed,  a,  (Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
equalled.]'   Nnt  equalled    or  paralleled  ;    un- 


f5te»  fS-t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSH.  father ;  \re,  wet.  here,  camel«  her,  there ; 
or,  wove,  w^l^  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pSt. 
Syrian,    se,  ce  =  5;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 


unequally— unexceptional 
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paralleled,    unrivalled,    peerless.     (Used    In 

eiilii-T  a  good  or  liad  sense.) 

"  \\  hen  Vtmlu«  wft8  a  uuoeii  » iLh  ftn  utiwpinrted  dowor." 
Upri.n;  VUUUs  UaroUi,  iv.  11. 

tin-e'-qual-lS^,  rt^^y.  \Eu^.unei{ncd;-lyA  Nut 
equally  ;'in  nil  iinequni  maiiner  or  dejxree  ;  in 
uiRfliml  or  dilferent  decrees;  inegulaily,  un- 
synmK'triCidly. 

'•  The  <in»  of  the  Islniid  wm  during  the  winter  nnd 
•Ikrlliic,  not  nn*^iwitly  tllvlfl.'il  lietweeii  tUocwUteutliinj 
nu;i*  — -l/atuo/ai/ .   Ilut,  £-j..  ch.  xviL 

unequally-- pinnate,  a, 

Bnt.  (Of  a  leaf):  Pinnate  with  a  terminal 
leutlt't ;  inipttriiiinnate. 

■  un-6'-qual-nes3»  s.  [Kn^.  -tineqval ;  -ness.} 
Thr  quality  or  sUto  of  being  unequal;  in- 
equality. 

"  Tlie  unt^unhiets  and  tinrPMrtnaWencM  of  which 
All  Iti^yent  »lll  doiiUu."— if/*.  Taytvr :  Jiul«  qf  Cuii- 
icieiivt,  bk.  it.,  vh.  it 

•  fin-eqult-a-ble  (eqult  as  ek'-kwit),  a. 

iPivf.  uii'  (l),  nnd  Eiig.  cuiitablc]    Kot  equit- 
able ;  inequitable. 

"Meas'irefl  which  they  think  too  i»n«7uUa6?e  to  preaa 
apuu  11  uiurUorer."— /Jecutf  of  J'iety. 

•fin-eqult-a-bl3^ (equit  as  ek'-kwit),  a(Zz'. 

[Kn-;.  e<fnitab(l>-) :  -/j/.J    Not  equitably;  iu  an 
uuequiUble  manner. 

•tin-eqult-y  (equit  as  ek'-kwit),  •vn-e- 
qwy-te.  s.  LPiel".  itn-  (1),  and  Kng.  equUii  ] 
Iii.-qiiitiiiileness,  iniquity,  injustice.  (1*^3/- 
cliffe :  Rom.  iii.  5.) 

Jin-o-quiV-o-cal,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

En^;.  einiivoral.] 

1.  Nnt  Bqnivocal ;  not  doubtful ;  clear,  evi- 
dent, plain. 

•'Aiwiiit  the  Bame  time  the  king  began  to  ahow,  in 
an  uiie'juifocitt  iiiami<;r,  tho  fut^liiiK  wiiich  he  really 
eiitertiliie'l  tuwarda  tlje  iHUiialieU  Uugueuota."— J/nc- 
aulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

2.  Not  anibignons  ;  not  of  doubtful  signifl- 
cation  :  as  uiwiulvocal  expressions. 

fin-e-quiv'-o-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  •unequivo- 
ml; -hj.\  I"  an*  unequivocal,  clear,  or  plain 
manlier;  clearly,  plainly. 

"  Hii  resnirecti'.u.  tlie  Lovd's  Day,  called  and  kept 
In  coiiiineiiHjratioit  uf  It,  ami  tin?  eiiclmrist  tn  botii  its 
part»,  file  iiitf/uin-'CnUi/  referred  to."— /*aitiy ;  £oi- 
OtsiiCKS  o/  Chris  iani'!/.  vui.  i..  pt.  i,  ch.  vij. 

lin-e-quiv'-o-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unequivo- 
cal; -Jtess. I  Tlic  quality  or  state  of  being 
uneqiiivuc.d  ;  clearness,  plaiuneso. 

•Gn-e-rad'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  -un-  0). 
and  Eng.  erroUcaUe.]  Not  eradicalile ;  in- 
capable uf  being  eradicated  ;  ineiadicable. 

"The  uiiefatlicuble  taint  of  nhi," 

Byron:  ChiUie  nurotd.  Iv.  126. 

•  un-err'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
erra/'le.]  Not  able  or  liable  to  err  ;  incaj-able 
of  ening  ;  infallible. 

"The  lunoinluy  of  your  uiierrnble  see  isdlscovered." 
~S)ietdun:  Mtrror  0/  Anlichritr.  p.  Hi 

•lin-err'-a  -ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  unerrable  ; 
-nnss.]  The  qn;dity  or  state  of  being  unable 
to  err;  incapa<ity  i>f  error  ;  infallibility. 

"The  many  Innovations  "f  that  church  wltneaB  the 
dancer  of  iiresuming  upon  the  uJierrabU-naaa  of  a 
guide."— Dvciiy  of  Pftif. 

tin-err'-ing,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  err- 
ing.\ 

1.  Committing  no  mistake ;  incapable  of 
error ;  infallible. 

"  As  Thy  unerritifi  precepts  teach." 
W'-rdtworth :  7hiiiila<jiDln3  Ode.  Jiin.  18, 181«. 

2.  Incapable  of  missing  the  mark  ;  certain, 
rare. 

"  To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  untrrlng  darts." 

I'ope :  tlorner ;  Iliad  V.  68, 

iin-6rr'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unerring;  -ly.^ 
Iu  ;in  unerring  mimner ;  without  error  or 
iailuie  ;  certainly,  infallibly. 

"  TIty  atnuig  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly." 
LongftUw)  •  CopUu  de  Manrique.    (Transl.) 

*tin-es-cap'-a-ble,  cu  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  esca]xtble.]  That  cannot  be  escaped  or 
avoitled  ;  unuvoid;ible. 

"  Eternal  flii;ht  from  some  un€teapabl«  enemy.'— 
MuMsoit  :  t)e  (lumcey,  p.  63. 

•  fin-es-jhew'-a-ble  (ew  as  6),  "un-es- 

Ohu-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  es- 
dieirable.]  Notable  to  be  eschewed,  avoided, 
or  sliunneil. 

"  Prncedyng  by  an  UTVtrhuabU  betidyng  togither." 
—Chattcer:  Soecius.  bk.  v. 


•iin-e8-9hew'-a-blj^  (ew  as  u),  •  un-es- 
Chu-a~bly.  ntlv.  [Etiy.  u/wsc/iLH-aK/c);  -/y.J 
Unavoidably. 

"Thel  heen  to  comen  unetchuabty.'—CJuiueei': 
noKtin.  bk.  V. 

•  iin-es-cut9h'-«6ned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  nnd 
En^.  e.scHi'iirA}net{.\  Nut  eaculdieoued  ;  nut 
with  an  escnt^lieon. 

"T"  llila  loi-ed  cemetery,  bore  to  l^KI^-e. 
V/Uli  unoicui'h  ..,(*(  privacy  intoned." 

ll'ord4»orUi :  Excurtioit,  uk.  VL 

•  un-ese»  s.    [U.vease.  J 

•  un-es-pied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
C6pied.\  Nut  espied  ;  not  aecii  or  discovered  ; 
unseen,  undiscovered. 

"  Nearer  t<i  view  lit'  I'tey.  and  unftp^d. 

To  murk  wiiat  of  their  ol^ito  lie w  inlt'bt  loam. 

AliitQu:  i:  L..  Iv.  a39. 

iin-es-sayed',  a..    [Pref.  «n-  (i),  ond  Eng. 
ftssa.'/fi'/.]     Not  essayed;   nut  tried;   untried, 
unattenipted. 
"  The  reeils  no  sooner  tonched  ray  lip,  thooghnow, 
JUid  uiitstay^d  biJore.  thuu  wide  tliey  ik'i'." 

Cuu'ptr :  lienlhvf  Uamon, 

lin-es-sen'-tlal  (tial  a-^  slial),a.  &  s.  [Pref. 
u/i-  (1),  and  Ei.g.  esseitUal.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  essential;  not  coiistituthig  the  real 
essence;  not  absolutely  necessary;  not  of 
prime  impoi  tance. 

"Those  who  dlfTered  from  htm  in  the  une$3enticU 
parli  uf  Cliriatiiiuity.''— .<<i  (mom;  FYeehoider. 
*  2.  Void  of  real  being. 

"  Pilnie  chperer  Light  I 
Without  whose  veetinii:  beauty  all  weie  wmpt 
In  une&i€nti<d  gluotu.'       Tlunnton:  :iu.tniner,  H. 

R  As  substaittive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  not  constituting 
the  rral  essence,  or  nut  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  Mjisic  (_FL) :  Notes  not  forming  a  neces- 
s»ry  part  uf  tlie  harmony.  Passing,  auxiliary, 
or  ornamental  notes. 

^-es-sen'-tlal-ls^  (tlal  as  shal).  adv. 
[Eng.  unessential:  -lij.]  Not  in  an  essential 
or  abstilutely  necessary  maimer. 

•  un-es-tab'-lish,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng,  estaUish.]  To  utillx,  to  disestablish  ;  to 
deprive  of  establislimeiit. 

"The  narliiiment  lien. aiiiled  of  the  king  to  unrsfah. 
mh  tliiit  iii*et"ticai  t^uveniiiient  wljicli  nad  uaurpud 
over  Ms."—MUion  :  Bikuimkiastes,  §  '.27, 

*un-etli,  *un-etlie3,  adv.    [Uneatq.] 

iun-e-van-gel'-ic-al,   a.     [Pref.    un-  (V), 

and  Eng.  enitvieUc<d.\     Not  evangelical;  not 
according  to  tiie  gospel. 

"  Whom  in  juatice  to  retaliate.  Is  not  as  he  supposes 
uneviutgelical.'—JJiltoit:  Answer  to  £ikon  itatdike, 
512. 

iin-e'-ven,  a.   [Pref.  7m-  (1).  and  Eng.  even,  a.) 

1.  Not  even,  not  level,  smooth,  or  plain ; 
rugged,  rough. 

'■  Thus  f.illen  am  T  in  dark,  xmeoen  way." 

Shaketp.  :  Midattmmer  Sights  Dream,  iiL  1 

2,  Not  straight  or  direct ;  crooked. 

*■  Uneven  is  tin-  course.  I  like  it  m't." 

Shaketp.  :  lionteo  i  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

3,  Not  uniform,  rpguhir,  or  well-matched, 

"Hurrying,  as  fast  ai  his  imi'Vfn  legs  would  carry 
him."— M:  tea  Id  ay  :  IlUf.  Kng..  ch.  xviiL 

4.  Not  perfectly  horizontal  or  level,  as  the 
beam  uf  a  scale  ;  not  on  the  same  height  ur 
plain  :  hence,  not  true,  just,  or  fair. 

"  Belial,  in  much  unrvMi  scalp  thou  welch'st 
All  c(tbei-3  by  thyself."        .Mi  ton  :  P.  /I..  IL  173. 

•*5,  Ill-matched,  unsuitable;  ill-assorted. 

"  9o  forth  tliey  tmveled.  an  tint^ien  pavre  .  .  . 
A  salvage  man  matcbt  witli  n  liidy.-  fayre." 

Speiiaer:  F.  ti  ,  VI.  v.  9. 

6.  Jn  Arith.  :  Not  divisible  by  2  wilhout  a 
remainder ;  odd  ;  as,  3,  5,  7,  &o.  ;  unevenly 
unequal  numbers  are  those  whiih  being  di- 
vided by  4  leave  a  remainder  equal  to  1,  as  5, 
9,  13,  &c. 

*  7.  Difficult,  perplexing,  erabarrassing. 

"  Uneven  &ud  uuweli;ome  new." 

Hhakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  L  L 

ftn-e'-ven-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  uneven  ;  -!;/.)  In 
un  uueVen  manner ;  nut  smoothly  or  regu- 
larly. 

"Wbosoever  rides  on  a  lame  hone,  cannot  but 
move  une0enly."~Dp.  Mall:  Ho Peacetoith  Hume.  J  9. 

Ujl_e'_ven-nesa,  s.     [Eng.  uneven;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  slate  of  being  uneven, 
rough,  or  rugged;  roughness;  inequality  of 
surface. 

"The  niKgedness  and  unewnnetM  of  the  roadi,"— 
Ray :  On  the  Creation. 


2.  Want  of  nnilnnnity  or  equableness;  un 
steadiness,  uncertainty. 

"  TiilK  it'wrgnnru  -it  t«>i>i>er  and  Irrtgularity  of  con. 
duct^"— A dUittn  :  .'ipectator.  Nu    I'll 

*3.  Turbnlence;  disturbed  state. 

"  lly  reii-r.n  of  the  troubles  aud  unevennru  »f  bit 
rrlgn."— //u/«, 

4.  Want  of  smontlmcss  in  regard  to  style, 
or  the  like;  rug;.;e<ln'ss. 

"Tt  were  ■tniUKO  If  In  what  I  wrjt  thrre  did  not 
aplioiir  luiicb  ol  unwunncu/'—Uoyte:   M'vrkt.  It.  241. 

un-e-vent'-ful,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (]),  and  Eng. 
ei'triilju:.]  Not  evputiul  ;  not  marked  by 
events  of  any  importance;  as,  an  urififeu'/ut 
journey  or  reign. 

•  un-eV-i-dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
eotdeiU.]  Not  evident,  clear,  or  plain  ;  obsciiio. 

"  Wa  conjecture  at  unf'tiUnt  tlitiitf«  hy  that  which 
ia  evldcuL'  —iJaclut  :  Li/ti  v/  WiHitnii,  I.  1j7. 

••  un-ev'-it-a^blo,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ecit  t'ile.\  Nut  to  bo  escaped  or  avoided  ;  in- 
evitable. 

"  Wherefore  weylng  and  forseclng  this  (oa  I  may  wel 
tTiiie  It)  cjiliuiiity  and  ututBltabte  d^uiger  of  men." — 
Vaekluyt :   I'vyagct.  ii.  b'J. 

•un-eV-i-tat-ed,  et.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Lat 
evilatus,  pa.  par.  of  evUo —  to  avoid.]  Ua- 
avuided,  nnescaped. 

"  with  that,  til'  unerring  dart  at  Cycnns  flung. 
TU'  uneaitated  en  hiM  .Hh.mldfr  TUiil'." 

aaiulyi  :  Ovid  ;  J/t-  ainorpltotei  xlL 

un-e-volved',  a.     (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

evulved.\    Nut  evolved. 

•  un-e^-3,Ct',    o.      fPref.  un-  0).  and  "Eng. 

exact,  a.]    Nut  exact  or  accurate  ;  inexact,  in- 
correct. 

•  un-e^-S-ct'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  «n- (1),  and  Eng. 

exacted.]     Not  exacted  ;  n^^t  t-iUeii  by  force, 
'*  But  all  waa  ciuiini'm.  and  the  fruitful  eai  th 
Waa  Irei.-  tugl\e  ler  uni-xa^ted  liirtli  "" 

Uryden  :    \'iryU:  Ueorgic  1.  IM. 

un-ex-ag'-ger-at-ed,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng'  6xaygerate>!.]     Nut  exaggerated. 

•  un-ex-am'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
nnd  E*ng.  exaviinahle.l  Not  examinable  ;  not. 
admitting  of  examinatinn. 

"The  lowly.  alwUte.  and  une:mmi77ablg  Intentioa. 
of  Chnat.~—M'Uon  :  lie/ann.  in  Enjiund.  bk.  1. 

un-ex-am'-ined,  a.  [Pref.  mti-  (1),  and  Eng.. 
exa'iiiued.\ 

1.  Not-  examined,  tested,  investigated,  or 
tri_'d. 

"  A  forward  comi'-innation  of  all  that  may  stand 
to  Di'posUioii  to  ll,  uiiiieiiid  and  unn^anUn-d  ;  wliitU, 
«li..C  is  it  but  ^lejudicer"— /.wcAc;  Vunduct  of  t/ut 
VnUertt..  5  10. 

2.  Not  examined  judicially ;  untried. 

".\iid  vet  within  these  fi\f  hours  H;i-'-tiuf8  lly'd 
LnUiuted,  unexumiinL  free,  at  liberty. " 

tilKikesp. :  Kichiird  ill.,  IU,  S. 

3.  Not  explored  or  investigated. 

"  There  renmined  nevertheless  room  for  very  larga 
Jslaials  in  pliicta  unexamined." — Cook:  Secund  Voyage, 
bk.  ii.,  ub.  vi. 

un-ex-am'  pled  (pled  as  peld),  a.  [Pret 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  ex>onpled.\  Not  exanipled  ; 
iiaving  no  example,  precedent,  or  timilai 
case ;  unprecetlented. 

"  To  make  aouio  unexampled  sacrifice.* 

A'.  lirawiiinj  :  J'uraceUi't.  L 

iin-ex-feUed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  Eng 
excelled.]     Not  excelled. 

"  Unrivalled  love,  in  Lycia  untixeelled.' 

C'owper  :  Uonwr  ;  Hiad,  V. 

iin-ex-^ep'-tlon-a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  vn-  (l\ 
and  Eng.  excLpli^niable.]     Not  exceptionable 
not  liable  or  u|ien  to  any  exceptiim,  nbji'ctioii, 
or  censure  ;  umibjcctionable,  faultless. 

"  Men  of  clear  atid  unexceptionable  charact«im."^ 
WaterUnd:   irur/.j.  v.  •.'ni. 

un-ex-9ep'-tion-a-ble-nes9,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
cxn- 1 4 10 liable;  -)iw.i.'j  The  quality  oi'  state  of 
being  unexceptionable. 

"Other  parte  of  his  exposition  of  these  epistlen  that 
had  llie  like  un.'Xiepli 'i>-tfilcneiil." —JJ-jre:  Om  (A# 
tkioin  Churcliet  UWaJ.    (i'rel ) 

^_ex-9ep'"tion-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unex- 
ceptiona^{ie):  -ly.\'  Iu  an  unexceptionabl© 
manner. 

"  Persona  so  unexe^ptinnahiy  quallfy'd  for  that 
purpose."— SouCi  ■  Sennona,  vol.  v.,  ser.  4. 

•  un-ex-^ep'-tlon-al.  a.  [Pref.  un-  0).  vtxA 
Eng.  «xct;p£idnaZ.J  Unexceptionable.  (A  wrong 
use.) 

"  The  dlseonTBBs  are  perfectly  uvxxneptional  so  fU 
as  they  ga."—Uril.  Qurtttcr/j/  iiteiew,  luiL.  <l(i6  118:3). 


VSiU  bo^:  Po^t.  jiS^frl;  cat.  9©!!,  chorus,  ^^^'n,  ben^;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophou,  exist.    -in«» 
•«Un, -tiaa  =  sb;»n«  -tlon, -sioB  =  8hun; -floa, -fian  =  zbuii,   -dous, -tlous, -«loua  =  Rhus,   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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nnezoeptive— nneztinguishably 


•  ftn-€X-9ep'-t3£ve,  a.  (Pref.  un*  (1),  and 
Eiijj.  exceiitive.]  Not  exceptive  ;  admitting  no 
exception. 

iin-ex~9haiised'.  a.  [Pref.  U7i.(l),  and  Bng. 
exchnii-jed.]     Not  excliaiit^ed. 

"  Itnl  coiiteiid  tliftt  you  iuhj'  Justly  reserve  for 
Tengeitiiri;  tlmte  wlio  rtjiiiiin  H»flicAutiy«(i''— fiur*».- 
larter  to  t/ui  .•iherif  of  UrUtol  (IT;"). 

**  iin-eK-CL^ed'.  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
excise :  -eil  \  Not  excised ;  not  subjected  or 
liable  to  excise  or  dnty. 


•  iln-ex-clua'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eii^'.  exdaucii.]  Not  exclusive  ;  general,  com- 
lireliensive. 

•  tin-ex-clU3'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nn&c- 
clusivt ;  -ly.]  'Without  exclusion  of  anything  ; 
so  as  nut  to  exclude. 

•  iin-ex-CO^-it-a-bl©.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En^.  eccoij'tiihle.]  '  Not  excogitable ;  not  able 
to  be  tbouglit  out. 

■'  Wheieiii  can  man  be  said  to  resemble  hla  unex- 
World,  bk.  i..  th.  iL 

•  fin-ex-CUS'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
En-,'.  eccii^aWc]  Not  excusublo  ;  inexcusable, 
uiipardonuble. 

"  tt  was  a  pervei'se,  gross,  mnltcloun,  nnd  unexcu** 
able  i^uvVMice."— II 'iminond  :   Works.  Iv.  612. 

•  iin-ex-cus'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unex- 
cnmhie  :  -lu^s.l  Tlie  quality  or  stito  of  being 
unexc  usable. 

'*  Ri|»  lip  to  you  the  um^reuiabfenen  of  the  h&atheii 
Igiionmce  In  geiienil."— i/^i/nwio/ii/ ;   Worka,  Iv.  6*2. 

tin-ex'-e-CU-tad,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

1.  Not  executed  ;  not  performed  or  carried 
out. 

"The  Jecre©  nf  the  Senate  remained  unexecuted." 
—Le-oit:  CrM.  Early  lloman  flUt  (18.'>it,  ch.  nil. 

2.  Not  signed  or  sealed  ;  not  pniperly  at- 
tested :  as,  a  deed  or  contract  unexecuted. 

•3,  Uuemi'loyed  ;  not  put  Into  practice. 

"  Leave  uiezectit^ 
Yoiirowii  reiiowiii-il  Kiiowlt^d^e." 

dhiUesp.  .  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  ItL  7. 

•  iln-ex-em'-plar-3^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  exemplary.]    Nut  exempliuy. 

•  un-ex-em'-pli-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  ex*:ini>l.ijied.\  Not  exemi'lilled  ;  not  illus- 
tmted  by  t^x.imple  :  unexampled. 

"Those  woorlers  a  generation  returned  with  so  un- 
excmtAified  an  \\\ffr.\Ut\iilK."—lioyle. 

•  iin-e^ -empt'  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  {\\ 
and  Eng.  extmpt.] 

1.  Not  exempt;  not  free  by  privilege  or 
right  ;  liable. 

2.  Not  exempting  from,  or  depriving  of 
some  privilege,  or  the  like. 

■■  Sc-'HiinK  the  nneze-mpt  condition 
By  whlcli  all  murtai  tratity  must  subsist" 

H.Uon  :  Comut.  685. 

•  fin-ex-empt'-fid  (v  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eiij;.  pxeviptnl .\  Not  exempted;  not 
free  by  privilet^e  oi-  riglit 

"To  reiinire  an  unexenpted  and  Impartial  obe- 
dience to  all  her  decrees."— J/iKon."  Divorce,  bk.  iL, 
ch   xiil. 

•iin-ex'-er-9i5ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eni,'.  PxercA»ed.\  Not  exercised  ;  not  practised 
or  tmi  nd. 

"  Without  discrimination  or  election,  of  which  In- 
deed  uur  teiulur  hikI  unejtercised  miuds  &re  not  c&]f 
lt\i\K."—OlanoiU  .    Estays,  No.  3. 

•  fin-e^-ert-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 

ei€r/et/.l     Not   exerted;    not    brought   into 
action. 

•' .\ttend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of  things, 
and  rt  hat  lietli  yvlunexfrtediu  tlm  chaos  o(  futurity." 
—  Browne  :  ilit-istiitu  Horuli,  i,  25. 

fin-S^-haust'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
exh I  listed.  \ 

1.  Not  exhausted;  not  drained  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  not  emptied. 


'  Aa  the  low  bent  cV^uds 

1  flood,  >  et  uneshmitted  still 

TliQrtunn  '    ""- 


Pour  flood  0 ,  ,  — 

C'ouihiin;."  Thonunn:   Winter. 

2.  Nut  woi  u  out :  as  unexliaiisted  strengtli. 

•iiu-cx-haust'-i-'ble,  a.  [En^i.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  *exliaustible.]  Not  exliaustible,  inex- 
haustible. 

■*  Uni-xh'tmtiftfe  by  all   the  successious  of  time." — 
E'tle :  ConL  ;  Jled.  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


"  iiil-e:f-i8t'-9nt,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),and  Eng. 

eiiatent.]    Not  existent,  uou-existeut. 

"Suspended  kui>w]e<i){e  of  what  La  yet  unexiitent." 
—Browite:  Chrittian  itomlt.  111.  13. 

*ftn-e^-iat'-ing,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exii^ing.]    Not  existing  ;  not  existent 

*  un-ex-p^nd'-Sd,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expj.iuled.]    Not  expanded. 


"fin-^X-peCt-a-ble^  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
I'^iL,'.  expectable.]  Not  to  be  expected  or  an- 
tici  pitted. 

"The  homicide  .  .  .  without  unf^xpectnble  mercy, 
perblieth  eterually."— ^(ifimj;   Workt,  iL  'ili. 

•■fin-ex-pect'-^nt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ex/>ec'fitji(.)*  Not  expectant ;  not  looking, 
expecting,  or  waiting  f(U-. 

"With  bent. ttn«.rj>ec(an( face*."— 0.  Bitot:  Romola, 
cb.  Iv. 

"  iin-ex-pec-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  un-  OX  and 
Eng,  expectation.]  Tiieabsenceof  expedition  ; 
waiitof  previous  considenition  or  foretlioiiyht. 
"  As  every  other  e^ill,  so  this  [losse]  esiKfctally  is 
aggravated  "by  our  u/lt:^r/tfcfa(«vn. ' — Bp.  JIuU:  The 
liiiimu/uUead,  s  L 

im-eX'pect'-ed,  a,    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

exptcttd.l    Not  expected  ;   not  looked  for. 

"  Your  unexpected  presence  hod  so  roused 
My  8i)iritd,  tliat  Ihty  were  being  iteiit  uii  enterpriae." 
WurUaworllt:  Kxcursian.  bk.  iiL 

un-ex-pect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unexpected; 
•ly.\  In  an  unexpected  manner  ;  at  a  time  or 
in  a  nianuer  not  expected  or  looked  for. 

"The  court  deterniiiiiiig  the  case  unexif'tedly  In 
favour  of  lita  uppoueut."— Wo/t^'n/(/».'  Tim  Bee,  No.  7. 

t  iin-ex-pect'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  tt  nexpected ; 
•  ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
expected. 

"  The  unexpectedrtetK  added  (if  not  to  the  pain)  to 
the  fright  tliereuf.  ■■—/''«»«*■  .■   Wurthiei;   Hillthire. 

*  un-ex-pe'-dx-€nt,  a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  &r/'et:((e(t(.l  'Not  expedient,  inexpedient. 

"  Uuaick  wonid  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat." — 
Milton:  On  Edaeatiun. 

•fin-ex-pen'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Y.ug.  txpemlve.]  Not  expensive  ;  inexpensive; 
not  costly. 

"  My  life  hath  not  bin  unexpenxivfi  In  learning,  and 
voyaging  abouL"— J/j/Iu».- -4n  Apology  for  Hmectyin- 
rmui.  S  8. 

•  tin-ex-per'-i-enye,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Kug.  experieiice/s.]    Want  of  experience  ;  in- 
experience. 

"  r  am  not  ashamed  to  recant  that  which  my  itnear- 
perieiite  hatli  (out  o(  he.irsay)  written  In  praise  of 
Freuch  education."— B/j.  Ball:  yuo  i'adii.  i  10. 

&n-ex-per'-i-en9ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  experience'd.l 

1.  Not  experienced :  not  versed  or  skilled  ; 
inexpeiienced. 

'■  The  wisest,  unexperienctd,  wiU  be  ever 
Tlu.orouaand  l..th."  MUton:  P.  R-.  IIL  240. 

2.  Without  havirg  gained  knowledge  or 
experience, 

"  Thou  return  uvetnerlenced  to  thy  grave."— 
Shakeap. :  Taminff  of  the  Sloea.  tv.  4. 

3.  Untried  ;  not  known  from  experience, 
(Said  of  things.) 

•  iin-ex-per'-i-f  nt,  o.     [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 

Eng.  experient.]    Inexperienced. 

"  The  Inexperient  gave  the  tempter  phice." 

Shtikeip.  :  Complaint,  SIS. 

•  un-ox-per-i-m£nt'-al.  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (i), 
and  Eng.  experhnental.]    Not  experimental. 

*  iin-ex-pert',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

expert.)    Notexpert;  inexpert;  wantingskill, 
experience,  or  knowledge  ;  inexpeiienced. 

"  My  sentence  is  for  open  war  :  of  wjlea, 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  uou*     Jlillan,:  P.  L.,  n.  62. 

♦  iin-OX-perf -IS^,  adv,    [Eng.  unexpert;  -7?/.] 

Not  expertly;   in  an  unexpert  mauner;  un- 
skilfully. 
un-ex-pircd',  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
expired.] 

1.  Not  expired ;  not  having  reached  the 
date  at  which  it  is  due  :  as,  an  unexpired  bill. 

2,  Not  having  expired  ;  not  having  come  to 
an  end  or  tei'miuation  ;  still  to  run. 

"  Having  HU  unexpired  ttnii  of  aeveo  years  from 
Mlchachiiaa  last"— rimtu,  Oct.  SO,  1875. 

*  un-ex-plain'-a-ble.  a.    [Pref,  «n-  (1),  and 

Kiig.     explainable.]        X"t    explainable;     not 
capable  of  being  explained  ;  inexplicable. 


tin-ex-plalned',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (!)•  "ikI  Bog- 

explained.]    Not  explained. 

"  Fortentuut,  uneuuapled.  unexplnin'd,' 

Covper :  Ttuk.  IL  U. 

*  iin-Sx'-pU-cat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eu'^.  explicated.]  Notex|>licatcd;  unexplained. 

iln-ex-plbred',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 

explored.] 

1,  Not  explored  or  examined  by  travelling. 

"  He  had  left  acarcely  a  n""k  of  the  kingdom  untx- 
pJcred.'—JJitcHulay:  But.  ling.,  ch,  xliL 

2.  Not  examined  intellectually ;  not  inves- 
tigated ;  untried. 

"  No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  cuuiisvls  unex/ilored,  liefore  slio  died." 

JJryden:  t'iryil ;  .EneiUiv.Mi. 

lin-ex-pO§ied',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
exposed.] 

1.  Not  exposed  or  laid  open  to  view ;  re- 
maining concealed  or  hidden  ;  hence,  not  held 
up  to  censure. 

"Buffer  the  little  mlstaivea  of  the  author  to  ptH 
unexp  i»ed  "—Wallt :  On  the  Mind,  ch.  v,,  ^  8. 

2.  Not  exposed  ;  not  liable  or  open. 

"  Existence  U'iexpoie(C 
To  the  blind  wulk  of  mortal  Accident.* 

WordStfforth  :  Esi-urtion,  bk.  !». 

3.  Covered,  shielded,  or  protected  from 
violence,  injury,  danger,  or  the  like  ;  shel- 
tered ;  as,  The  house  stands  iu  an  unexpired 
situation. 

iin~ex-poiind'-6d,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug,  expounded.]  Not  expounded;  not  ex- 
plained or  treated  of. 

"  In  the  plain  unexpounded  words  of  ScriptllZft.'— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Hermuia.  voL  IL,  ser.  2Z. 

*  iin-ex-press',  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and  Eog. 
express.]    Intormal,  casual, 

"  The  unexpress  [schoolmaster],  for  good  or  evil,  la 
BO  busy  Willi  a  pour  little  fellow."— CaW^ia."  Li/e  QJ 
titerliny.  pL  L.  ch.  iv. 

iin-ex-pressed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

expressed.)  Not  e-.pressed  ;  not  mentioned, 
declared,  proclaimed,  or  uttered. 

"  Next— for  some  grachius  service  unexpreuedt 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  gut.'?aeil." 

By  run:  A  Sketch, 

*  ttn-ex-pres8'-i-We,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  expressible.]  N"t  expressible  ;  not  able 
or  ttt  to  be  exjireased  ;  inexpressible. 

"  When  wilt  thou  put  an  end  to  these  nnexpreulbt* 
miBerieat"- flp.  Ball:  The  Peactnnaker,  \  6, 

•"fin-ex-presa'-i-bl^f  adv.  [Eng.  unexpress- 
ib{te);  -///.]  In  a  manner  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  inexpressibly. 

"Vour  condition  ia  inexpre$Hbl^  vrotxiM.'—Bp.  Ball: 
Character  of  JIan. 

fin-ex-prSss'-ive,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expressive.) 
1.  Not  expressive  ;  deficient  in  expression. 
*  2.  Inexpressible,  ineffable. 

'■  And  haars  ihe  unexpreuive  nuptial  aong.* 

ilUion:  Lyrtdat,  171. 

*tin-Sx-preS8'-ive-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  unex- 
pressive  ;  -ly.]  Not  expressively  ;  without  ex- 
pieasion. 

*  iin-ex-piigr-na-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  expugiiabie!]  Not  to  be  beaten,  con- 
quered, or  overpowered. 

"  Del'oiuilre 
Nor  unexpngnable  to  1^ .  h  " 

Hanuyi:  Ovid:  J/ef amorpAQMl xL 

*  tin-ex-tend'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
exteiuled.] 

1.  Not  extended  or  stretched  out. 

"From  these  weak,  struj-'sliiig,  nnexte^nded  Rrmi." 
Congreoe:  .Voumtnj  Bride,  ilL 

2.  Occupying  no  assignable  space  ;  having 
no  dinicnaions. 

"  How  Inconceivable  la  It.  that  a  eplrltnal.  I.e.,  an 
un'.-xteiided  suiiaiaiicu.  shuuld  rci'rcHtut  to  ihe  uiud 
&U  exteiide.l  one,  aa  a  triangle  I"— i^oc*«. 

* un-ex-tinct,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
extimt.)    Not  extinct  or  extinguiaUed. 

"  Be  tliere  biit  one  ep:irk 
01  Are  reui^iiiuiiK  In  lilui  unfxtinrt." 

B<auni.  4  fltt. :  Lovet  Cure.  ilL  1 

tin-Sx-tin'-fftiisli-a-ble   (gu  as  gw),  a. 

[Pref,  un-  (1),  and  I'.u-^.  extmguishahie.}  In- 
capable of  being  extinguished  ;  inextinguish- 
able. 

"  Falu  of  unextiTMuitfiJible  Are." 

Jlilt'-n  :  P.  I.,  il.  88. 

'im-Sx-tin'-guish-a-W^Cgu  as  gw), 

adv.  lEng.  unextiaijuL-ihablie);  -ly.]  In  an 
unextingnishable  manner  ;  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  extinguished  ;  inextinguishably. 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
OP,  wore,  W9II;  woxlc,  who,  son;  mute,  ofib,  oiire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full;  try. 


;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go,  pdW 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  au  =  lew. 


nnextinguished— unfashionable 
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ttll-&E-tin'-niished  (gu  as  gw),.a.    (Pref. 
«n-  (1),  and  Eiij;.  extinfftiishtii.] 

1.  Not  extiuguished  ;  not  quenched  or  re- 
pressed. 

*•  The  friend  who  stood  V>«ifore  her  Bight, 


•  2.  Inextinguislmlile. 

"An  anient  UilrBtofboiuiur:  jibouI  unsRtlBfled  with 
ftll  It  lian  •luiii?,  and  all  uitoxtinguulivd  dmlre  ul  dolu;; 
DO  u  !*•. " — Or^  ttei  i. 

•  iin-ex'-tir-pat-ed,  a.  iPrcf.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eii^;.  extir}iatei( .\  Not  extirpated;  not  ivoted 
out ;  not  eradicjited  or  extermiimted. 

"Taklnu  offence  at  the  ain  which  reniftins  aa  yet 
unextir)jittt:±'—Dp.  llortleu :  Scrmutu.  vwl.  liL.aer. 40. 

•  tin-ex-tort'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  uH-(l).ana  Eug. 
extorted.]  Not  extorted  ;  not  taken  or  wrested 
by  force ;  apiintaneous. 

"  The  sours  fifTectioii  CAn  be  only  given 
Free,  unextorrid,  aa  the  yriii;e  i>f  heiiven. 

Cowper :  To  Delia, 

•iin-ex'-tric-a-ble,  a.    (Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eug.  extricubte.]    Noi.  extricahle  ;  inextriciible. 

■'  Which  aiinix>^*illon  we  sludl  flnde  Involvetl  in  un- 
ejtric'il>/«  iVtmcullios."— Mora :  Immort.  uf  the  Houl. 
bk.  il.,  clL  li. 

•un-eyed',  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  eyed.] 

Not  seen,  viewed,  or  noticed  ;  unseen. 

"  A  iialr  w(  lips,  oh  that  we  were  uiieyed, 
I  cijuld  suck  sURar  fioni  'etn  !  ' 
Bvnum.  i  Flel. :   Wit  M  sePtTo/  Wettpom.  11. 

•fin-fe'-Wed  a©  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  im-  (l), 
and  Ell';,  jablai.)  Uiliiiixed  with  fable;  not 
constituting  a  falde  ;  Instoric,  true. 

••  Plaiu.  unfabled  precept."— 5j/d>ici/  Smith  :  Works, 
1.  176. 

•iin-fa9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and  Eng.  face, 
v.]  To-  remove  the  face  or  cover  from  ;  to 
expose. 

'■  Unf'tce  these,  Rud  tbey  will  prove  hs  liad  carda  aa 
any  in  the  luick."  —  A'uaAMwriA;  JIUtor.  C'ollectioiiM,  i)t 
il..  vol.  il.,  p.  917. 

•  un-fao'-tious.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
factious.]    Not  factions. 

"Provided  always  that  tbey  have  been  temi>erato. 
reaflonahle.  and  ui>/actiou$  iu  thetr  conduct."—  H'ilber' 
force:  Life,  it  170. 

•un-fad'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
fculie),  and  sufT.  -abJe.)  Incapalde  of  fading, 
wiLhering,  or  perisliiiig  ;  unfading. 

"A  crown.  Incorruptible,  unfadible,  reserved  in 
heaven  (or  liliii. "—/?/>.  I/tUl  :  ContempL  ;  Ahiuueriu 
FeMting. 

fin-Hid' -£d.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fiuleit] 

1.  Not  faded  ;  not  having  lost  its  strength 
of  colonr. 

2.  Not  withered,  as  a  plant. 

"  A  lovely  flower, 
Vtxfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below,"  Dryden. 

•  iln-^deT-in?.  «-  tPie^-  "'i-  0).  a"d  Eng. 
fudging.]  [Fadgk,  v.]  That  will  not  fadge  or 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  un- 
suitible. 

"Daab  the  unfndffinff  clay  against  the  walla."— 
Adanu:   Works.  UL  l£i, 

fin-f^d'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
faUng.] 

1,  Not  failing  ;  not  liable  to  fade  or  lose  its 
atreiigtli  or  freshness  of  colour. 

"  To  pather  flower* 
01  bllsaful  quiet 'mid  unfiutitvj  liowers," 

Wordsworth :  Landamia, 

2.  Not  liable  to  wither ;  not  subject  to  de- 
cay :  imperishable. 

"  Immortality  of  life,  an  unfading  crovn  of  glory." 
— Barrou/:  Sermon*,  vol.  ill.,  ser.  38. 

fin-fad' -ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  unfading;  -ly.] 
In  an  unfading  manner;  imperishably. 

•  un-fad'-ing-neS9,  s.  [Eng.  unfading; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  »tiite  of  being  unfading. 

"We  consider  the,  nnfudinunr'sf  oi  Ihcir  ftbe  Phco- 
nlciaua'l  purple."— /'u/ifAtr^H.-  But.  Deooiuhirc. 

•fin-fail'-a-We,  n.  [Pref.  Tm-0);  Eng./tnV, 
v.,  and  sufr.  -aiile.]  Not  failablc  ;  incapable 
of  failitig  ;  infalHlile. 

"A  coufldent  opinion  of  their  niidoiihted  safety, 
and  unfiiihibti-  rij/ht  to  bajiplucBS !"— fl/>.  Hall:  Ser- 
■mon  on  2  Peter  i.  10. 

•  fin-fail  -a-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  unfailahJe  ; 
-if-.s.)  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  uufail- 
able;  infallibility,  certainty. 

"  The  veracity  and  uirfiilitbleneu  of  the  sure 
mei'cleit,  and  pruiiilBeB  of  the  Gm\  of  truth.' — Op. 
UaU  :  Stititu*  Ftvry  Oitrts  flitenched. 

fin-fall'-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
failing.] 


1.  Not  liable  to  fail ;  Incapable  of  being  ex- 
hausted. 

"  Hereby  are  w*  freed  from  the  wnse  of  the  aeoond 
death  MU.l  the  atlnir  of  the  llrot.  to  the  un/ailii<fj  com- 
fort of  our  BouU.  —Bp.  Hatl :  Benrwn  at  Uiffhtun, 
16M. 

2.  Incapable  of  failing  or  missing  Its  aim ; 
unerring,  sure. 

"  Some  gwl,  propitious  to  the  Trolau  foe. 
Has.  from  luy  arm  uiifniling.  etrnck  the  bow." 

i'ofie:  Uomiir :  Iliad  xv.  6(1. 

3.  Not  liable  to  fail  or  come  short  of  what 
Is  wanted. 

"  Maintaliia  it*  hold  with  ouch  unfninng  awa^. 
We  feel  It  e'eu  In  age,  and  at  our  latvat  day. ' 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  SIA. 

4.  Ever  meeting  a  hope,  promise,  or  want ; 
sure,  inraliible. 

"The  event  of  liattles.  Indeed.  Ib  not  an  unfnUI'if; 
te-tt  of  the  nlilllticH  of  a  coiuiuandef.'— Jfocctu^u^.- 
Jl4sf.  EnH:  ch.  vli. 

fin-fail -ing-1^.  adv.  [En",  unfailing  ;  dy.] 
in  an  unlailing  inaiiner  or  degree  ;  infallibly. 

•  un-faU'-ing-nSss,  5.  fEng.  unfuiling; 
■  ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfail- 
ing. 

"  How  much  we  do  more  know  his  u^ifaiUnonets,  his 

unclmnneiibleueaa.**— C;l>  IIhU  :  tivrtiionon'l  Peter  Lu. 

*  fin-fain',  •iin-fayn',  a.    [Pref.  un-{\),  and 

Eug.  /(UH,  a.]    Not  lain  or  glad;  sorry,  dis- 
pleased. 

"  The  Soudan  Saladyn  he  wa-s  fuUo  wtfa'jn. 
Ho  fled  with  mykelle  pyii  vnto  the  nioinitayn. 

Kobert  de  Urunite,  p.  191. 

•  un-faint'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
faiiULng.]  Not  fainting;  not  giving  way, 
sinking,  or  succumbing. 

"  And  oh.  that  I  could  retain  the  effects  which  It 
wroufjht  with  an  unfaititiiig^n6\eT&ucol"—lSa>tdj/i: 
TraiKih,  p.  167. 

fin-fair',  *  un-faire,  o.    [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and 

Eug.  fair,  a.] 

*  1.  Not  fair ;  not  graceful,  elegant,  or 
neat. 

"  Attonr  hia  belte  his  llarte  lockea  lale. 
Feltred  un/aire.  over  fret  with  Iroatea  boore." 

Chaucer  :  Tat.  of  Creteiile. 

2.  Not  honest;  not  impartial;  using  trick 
or  artitlce. 

"  Sometimes  they  complain  of  roe  as  very  unfair  to 
take  an  advantage  of  an  opinion  of  theirs. "—M'«r*'r- 
lund:   Work*.  Iv.  h:i. 

3.  Not  characterized  by  or  founded  on 
honesty,  justice,  or  fairness;  dishonourable, 
fiaudulent. 

"The  ncwayatem  which  you  proi>OBe  would  there- 
fore evidently  l>e  tiitfair  to  the  CTowu."— J/acuuit(#  .' 
UiU.  Eitg.,  ch.  xvllL 

*  fin-fair*,  v.t.    [Pref.  ure- (2),  and  Eng. /air,  v.] 

To  deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty. 

"  These  hours  .  .  .  will  that  unfair 
Which  fairly  dotb  excel."       Shaketp. .'  8onnet  ft. 

fin-fair'-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  unfair;  -ly.]  Not 
fairly  ;  in  iin  unfair  manner. 

"  It  I  have  wrested  your  words  to  another  eenae 
than  you  designed  them,  or  In  any  reaiieci.  argued  iiri- 
fatrly,  I  aaaure  you  It  waj*  without  deaigu."— Bu««r / 
To  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  let.  1. 

"  fin -fair'- ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfair;  -ness.] 
Tlio  quality  or  state  of  being  unfair;  want  of 
fairness,  justice,  or  honesty  ;  dishonest  or 
disingenuous  conduct  or  practices. 

"By  tbia  aversion  to  liaseneaa  and  unfairneu."— 
Seckt.-r :  Sermons,  vol.  IL,  ser.  4. 

t  fin-faith',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  faUh.] 
Want  of  faith  ;  distrust. 

"  Cn/aith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  In  all." 

Tennyson:  Merlin  i  t'icicti,  239. 

fin-faith'-ful.  *  un-feith-ful,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  faithful] 

1.  Not  faithful ;  perfidious,  faithless ;  vio- 
lating promises,  trust,  conlldence,  or  vows; 
treacherous,  disloyal. 

"Thou  hast  already  been  unfaithful  In  thy  service 
tohliii  ;  and  now  do»t  thou  tidiik  t-i  reueive  wag&t  of 
hlin'C"—Bunya>i:  Pilgrim's  Prugregs,  jil.  i. 

Tf  Applied  specif,  to  a  perstm  wlio  has  vio- 
lated tlie  marriage-vow. 

2.  Not  to  be  depended  on  ;  untrustworthy. 

"The  constituent  biKly  might  bo  nwunfalthfal  in- 
terpreter of  the  eeuue  of  ttie  nation."— J/ucuu'u^  ; 
Hist.  Eag.,  ch.  xlx. 

3.  Not  performing  the  proper  duty  or  func- 
tion. 

"  My  feet,  through  wine,  unfnitliftd  to  tbelr  weight, 
Betray'd  me  tuiubliug  from  a  towery  bulght.  ' 

A';«.     [Twld.) 

*  4.  Not  possessing  faith  ;  impious,  iulidel. 

"  The  lonl  of  that  sei  vaunt  Bch;d  come  In  the  dfiy 
that  he  ho"ith  not:  and  In  the  our  that  he  wunt  ni>t. 
and  HChal  de)>artH  him  :  and  put  his  part  with  unfalih- 
ftU  Uieu.—Wucliffo:  Luke  Xil. 


•5.  Tieaehoroua,  disloyal.  (Said  of  thingi.) 

"  Lying,  or  orattlness,  and  unfaithful  usatfc*.  rob  * 
man  of  the  buiiuur  of  bU  woui.'—lip  Taylor:  Stf 
vnonM,  vol.  tL..  ser.  2U. 

fin- faith' -f^-lj^.   adv.     [Eng.  unfaUhM; 

■ly-] 

1.  In  an  unfaithful  manner;  in  violation  of 
prinniscs,  vows,  or  duty ;  faithlessly,  di»- 
loyally,  treacherously. 

"  lie.  who  acts  unfaithfully,  acts  apihiBt  bU  pf* 
mlses."— irof/((*(riii.-  lieligi'in  uf  Nature,  f  C 

2.  Negligently,  imperfectly :  as,  work  «•• 
faitlij'ully  done. 

un-falth'-f&l-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unfaithful; 

-npss.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unfajtb 
fiH. 

"finch  a  livlmnrer  aa  shall  not  he  nut  tosbamefor 
hU  llliH'tM,  or  InHnnnkilfulneHS.  bin  falsencKa  and  uiv 
f'li.hfuliievi.  '~lli>.  Taylor  :  Sermons,  vol.  Hi.,  ser.  *. 

*  un-f&r-oat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fidcateil.] 

1.  Not  falcated  ;  not  hooked  ;  not  bent  like 
a  sickle. 

2  Not  curtailed;  having  no  deiluctlons. 
iSwift.) 

*  un-far-li-ble. '  un-fal-ly-ble,  n.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eug.  fatUblc]  Ni>t  fallible;  in- 
faltil'le. 

"These  hlesalnges  bathe  hys  et^irnal  truth  and  vn- 
falh/Me  juomy^so  i*rfourmed  vuto  your  byKbues."— 
Udi'il :  Luke,    (i'lcf.) 

finf^ll'-en,  "un-faln,  a.  [Pref.  kti- aX 
and  Ku^.' fallen.]  Not  fallen;  in  Ihu  original 
state  of  uprightness. 

"  Can  a  finite  spirit  bear  such  exceasT  The  pleasure* 
of  eternity  i-rouili-d  Into  a  nionuiii ;  did  uiifahi  ant^elt 
ever  know  aiich  Mn>lUi!r1"—0laapi/t :  Scrntoni,  ser.  7. 

un-f^l'-lowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fallowed.]     Not  fallowed. 

"  Tb"  u»faUou>d  glebe 
Ve.'irly  o'ercomcs  the  ginuarlen  with  stores 
Of  golden  wheiit. '  PhUips  :  Cider.  L 

fin-fals'-l-fied,  n.  [Pref.  (1),  and  Eng.  falsi- 
fied.]   Niit  falsille.l. 

"The  current  story  .  .  .  has  descended  from  them 
hi  a  BulwUmtially  vnfal$ifind  ata,t-:.'— Lewis:  Vred. 
Early  /ium.  Hist.  (1855).  ch.  xiv. 

fin-fal'-ter-ing,  a.  [Pref.  «"-(!),  and  Eng. 
faltering.]  Nut  faltering,  not  failing,  not 
hesitating. 

"  Wltli  un/alterlnt  accent  to  conclude 
That  tbia  availeth  uougbt." 

Thomson :  8amm4r. 

fin-fal'-ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unfaltering; 
dij.]  In  an  nnl;iltering  manner;  without  hesi- 
tation or  faltering. 

"^fin-f&med'.   o.       [PreC   «n-  0).  a"*!  Eng. 

famed.]  Not  famous  or  renowned;  without 
fame  or  renown. 

■■  Nor  none  souohle. 
Whose  life  were  III  histowd.  or  death  unfamed.* 
Sltakenp.  :  Trotlus  *  CrcMida,  II.  %. 

un-fa-mil'-iar  (iar  as  yer),  a.  [Pref.  u». 
(1),  and  Eug. /rtHii7u[?%] 

1.  Not  familiar  ;  not  well  acquainted. 

"We  arc  not  itrr/frnf^'O- with  the  dimcultlOB  thfti 
arlBO  in  India  Itaelf.  ■—rimes,  Nov,  10,  lb7i. 

2.  Not  well  known  ;  strange. 

"  For  Biimetlmes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh. 
That  name  leii^ated  loud  wlthuut  r^ply. 
As  uJtfcimUiar."  Byron  :  Lara,  {.  2T. 

•  fin-fa-mH-iar'-i-tSr,  s.     [Pref.  un-  OX 

and  Kng.  familiarity.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unfamiliar;  absence  or  want  of  fami- 
liarity. 

'■  Unfamiliar  liy  rilseaae,  and  nnpleastng  by  un- 
familUirii  y."  ~-Juhnsoa. 

•  fin-f&m'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
famous.]  Not  famous;  having  no  fame;  in- 
faiuous. 

fin-Hinncd',  a.  [Pref.  (1),  and  Eng.  fanned.'\ 
Not  fauued. 


•  un-far'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  «»-  (2).  and  Eng. 
fardlc]  To  uulouse  and  oi)en  as  a  fardlo  or 
pack ;  to  unpnck. 

*  un-far'-rowcd,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
Jarrowal.]     Deprived  ol  a  farrow  or  litter. 

"  Koturn'd  unfarrme'd  to  her  Btye." 

Tennyson  :   Walkiwj  to  the  .VuU. 

un-fa,3'-$in-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (]).  and 
Eng  fascinated.]  Notfascinatcd  ;  notcliarmcd. 

fin-iash'-ion-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En;,'.  fu>.hio noble.] 


bSilf  btfj^ ;  p^t,  JfRfrl ;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hln,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  ^n^n,    -tion,  -aion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -fion  —  ^>»""     -clooB,  -tiouSt  -siouB  =  ahus.    -ble»  -die.  &c.  ::=  bel.  d^ 
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Tinfashionableness— nnfenc© 


1.  Not  fashioiialilo  ;  nc»t  according  to  the 
prevailiii;^  fiishioii  or  mode;  out  of  fasliiiiti. 

"All  ti.enctluiirtof  tl.ll.hBhiitJSW.  ttli.l  U"/,sl>hii'>ble 
CarilH*{»,  «nil  wlirttevt-r  tinieiiiKl  Hgt;  will  of  lUvU  lio 
•ur«  tu  i-ronii,  bciii^  (lu  I  liiive  atiiiU,  n\iiiii|ii  innii 
tlie  dlfli.-l|i'iimu(  thu  ruil.  tliwre  will  nut  l>a  hu  iiiikIi 
nveil  uMit-Htl'iK  L'l>i'<li'<^ii. 'i-H  tsgeiicrully  iiiaJu  lum  ui." 
^Lockt-  :  u/  A'titvitivH,  S  '2, 

2.  Not  tiouiplyiii;,' in  dress  or  manners  with 
the  prevailing,'  rasliion. 

"  How  u.iuiy  viaiti  imiy  a  man  malio  liefure  he  (alls 
iiitu  such  ui-/.i^htoiiHNtscMtui>iiiii1"—\uuOuri/h:  A 
Juiiriici/  to  Luiidon.  1.  I. 

*3.  Sliapt'less,  deformed. 

■•  So  l;in.elv  hikI  imfaaMojtahU. 
Tbnt  (luua  UhiR  at  me  a<  I  iiiva  bv  IIk'hi." 

a/inktf/:  :  liiOiaiU  HI.,  \.  1. 

&n-f2i3h'-i6n-a-ble-ness.  >\  [Eng.  mi/ush- 
ioiniOle  :  -ness.]  Tho  (jnality  or  state  of  bcin^ 
iiiirjtsliinniil)le ;  deviatiou  from  or  opposiLiuu 
to  the  rasliion. 

"  Nat'iml  uvfashionnbtrneas  ia  mnch  better  than 
apish,  aiiecttd  itoBturea."— i"c*e.'  iTt/Kcaeitm,   §  1'j7. 

iin-fash'~ion-a-bly,  adv.  [En^.  unfasluon- 
ab(tf) :  -ly.]  In  an  nnrashioiiabie  manner; 
not  according  to  tlie  f.i.-i]iiuii. 

fija-fitsh'-idned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
/uahiotitd.l 

1.  Not  faiiliiouedby  art ;  amorphous  ;  shape- 
less. 

"  By  (onus  uT\fashi(m'd  fresh  from  Nature's  hnnd." 
Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

•2.  Uiif;is!iionable. 

"  A  ureclse,  u'l/nshion'd  fellow."— Sterf*. 

•3.  Uude,  coiirse. 

"Our  secuiid  Tiult  ia  ln]nrion3  dealing  with  the 
BCriptiireuf  God.  as  If  It  cuiitniiii'd  ontly  tlioiiriiiiip  ill 
poyiits  ii(  reli>-ion,  some  Miilcauil  nir/it^hioned  limit  cr 
of  l)iiil>liiii;  tlifl  vliui'uli.  but  )i:td  left  out  that  wliiuh 
beloii(;eLli  viit<>  the  (urine  and  fa.Uiouof  it" — UooLer  : 
A'vch-siaticuU  Politic,  bk.  ilL.  5  2. 

*un-fast',  a.    [Pref.  W)i- (1),  and  "Eng.  fast.] 

Nut  I'list ;  not  secure. 

un-fas'-ten  (t  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
E'^. /(ts/J/'-l  To  i-cniove  fastenings  from;  to 
limlo  tlie  fasteuings  of;  to  loose,  to  unbind, 
to  untix. 

"  Every  bolt  nnil  bar 
Of  loasay  iron  oritulid  ruck  witli  ease 
U'if.i3te>ii."  MUlon  :  P.  L.,  IL  B79. 

•  iin-fast'-ness,  «.  [Eng,  ui(/as( ;  ^ness.] 
Puiousuess. 

"The  iiisolidity  rmd  unfastneu  of  tbi  tree."— 
Adams:   Wni-kji.  ii.  i;^. 

*un  fa'-thercd,  a,  [Pref.  nn-  H),  and  Eng. 
fatheml] 

1.  Not  fathered ;  having  no  father;  hence, 
proiluced  contrary  to  the  course  of  uatuie. 

"  Yet  this  abtiiiilaut  Issue  seeiuM  to  tne 
Hut  liope  of  urpbiuisaud  mif  <(li.-r\l  fnilt." 

hha/cexp.  :  Sonnet  Q7. 

2.  Not  acknowledged  by  its  father;  illegiti- 
mate, bastard. 

"Ay  I  Uai-i-iii'a  babe,  berpoor  ttn/nthered chMH." 
A".  U.  B-  uiDtunj  :  Aurora  Let-jU,  vii. 

iin-fa'-tlier-lsr.  o.  [Pref.  (l),  and  Eng.  fa- 
thcrhi  I  Not  becoming  a  father  ;  unkind,  un- 
uatiiral. 

"  Thou  canst  not  I    Nature,  jmllhig  at  thine  he:vrt, 
C'oudeuiiia  th'  uiifathcrly.  tli'  iiiiiirndciit  p.irL" 

Cuwprr:  Tirovimum.U^ 

ftn-fo-th'-om-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  uu-  (1),  and 
En^.  }(t(/w»utWe.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  fatlioniable ;  not  cnpable  of 
beiiii;  latlinnieil ;  too  deep  to  be  fathomed, 
sounded,  or  measured. 

"  Wbiuli  the  K.viathan  hath  lash'd 
Floiii  lijs  aiif'illi<nnabe\\oni<:." 

Byron  :  Ueitvcn  *  /Cnrth,  I.  L 

2.  Fifj.  :  Ineapable  of  being  fathomed,  ex- 
plained, or  ascertained. 

"Ill  truth  the  de)>t.h'  of  thia  man'a  Itnavery  were 
MnfMhomabte.''-~JJiMaulajf  :  Hist.  Eiig.,  ch.  xxi, 

•iin-fath'-6m-a-ble-nes3.  s.  [Eng.  im- 
Jatlwmalile;  -nesi.\  The  quality  or  state  of 
beinji  unfathomable. 

"A  Biiiflcient  argument  of  the  ■unfathomableneis  of 
tliiM  L'rcJit  iliBpeiitiutiou  of  marcy.'— .Vorru:  On  the 
ISeitlitndea,  p.  IJJ. 

tin-fAth'-6m-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  un/athom- 
ah(l<:):  'hj.\  Ko  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
fatiioined, 

"  In  silent  pools,  inifttVnrnnb7if  tlce}\'' 

H'ordtitntrCh :  Jiic'iruon,  Itk.  vL 

fin-flith'-dmed.  a.  [Pref.  un-{\),  and  Eng. 
fathnmed.]  Not  fathomed  or  sounded ;  in- 
capable of  being  ffttlionied. 

"  But,  like  an  ehblug  wave,  It  daahed'me'hnck 
Into  the  gulf  u(  my  unfathmied  thouirht," 

Jiyron:  AJunfrvd.  11.2. 

■  ttn-fa-tigue'-9-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 


/iUi'tut^,  and  suff,  -able.]  Incapable  of  being 
fatigued;  tirele.s3. 

"  Those  are  the  Wif'tTlftUfablo  feet."* 

Southity  :  Uuraiit  .idUreu  tit  the  Dead. 

iin-fa-tigued',  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
faiiijiieil.]  Not  laLigued  or  tired  ;  unwearied, 
tireless. 

"Tliere.  unfitigned. 
His  (ci-vent  spirit  laboura. "       Ca^vijur  i  Task,  vi.  935. 

*  un-f^tul'-ter-ing,  a.    [Unfaltering.] 

*  iin  -  fault' -  y.  a.  {Pref.  un-  (IV  and  Eng. 
Jaulty.]    Not  laulty  ;  free  from  fault  or  delect. 

"A  covenant  tlierefore  liroiij,'ht  to  that  pass,  ia  on 
the  ui'fnii/fii  sido  witliout  Injury  dissolved.'— lUi/ron. ' 
Tctrachi/rUun. 

un-f5,'-vdr-a-ble,  uu-f5,'-voiir-a-ble. 

a.     [Pref.  un-  (J,),  and  Eng.  /ai'orahle.] 

1,  Not  favorable ;  not  propitious  or  foi'tu- 
nate  ;  inauspicious  ;  somewhat  [tr(yudicial. 

"  ItiUistrious  poverty  ia  a  state  hy  no  means  itn- 
/avouraOi«  to\iriut."~Macaulat/:  U itt,  Emj..  t:ii   xiv. 

2.  Not  favoring  or  in  favor  of  something; 
discouraging ;  somewhat  opposed  to  some- 
thing. 

"  My  authority  lor  tblj  un/avourabU  account  of  the 
oonuiratiouis  an  epic  poem  entitled  tlie  '  Louderiod.'  " 
—.Vdcatdai/ :  Hiat.  Enff.,  ch.  xiL    (Note.) 

•  3.  Ill-favored,    ugly. 

t  fin-fa'- v3r-a- ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  «u- 
favorabte;  -ness.]  The  qiiality  or  state  of 
beirvg  unfavorable. 

"  The  extraordinary  unAiifcmraA;«n«i  of  theieasona." 
—amUh:   WecUth  of  Nations,  hk.  I.,  ch.  11. 

fia-f&'-vor-9-bI^,  fin-f&'-vour-%-bl^. 

adv.  [Eng.  %tn/ax'i.rah(lv) ;  -ly.]  In  an  un- 
favorable manner  ;  so  as  not  to  countenance 
or  promote  ;  in  a  manner  to  discourage. 

"What  might  be  thought  unfuvountbitj  o(  the 
Beverity  of  the  satire."— Pop*  -■  Satire*.    (I'lul.) 

*  un-f&'-vored.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
favored.]       Not  favored. 

"  There  wa»  a  time  when  these  uTi/iwoitred  children 
of  nature  were  the  peculiar  (nvountes  of  the  gieaU" 
— Oolditniih  :  Animated  iVature,  ii.  £o. 

iin-feared',  a.   [Pref.  uji-  (l),  and  Eng.  feared.] 

*  1.  Not  affrighted  ;  undaunted,  intrepid, 
fearless. 

"  Thongh  heaven  nhould  speak  .  .  . 
Wb  should  stand  u|ni-lit  and  uufcared.' 

Leii  Joition  :  CattiUu,  Iv.  L 

i  Not  feared  ;  not  dreaded. 

"  A  most  uiibouudcil  tyrant,  whose  aaocGssos 
Maiven  heaven  ut\feiir'  U." 

Two  Solile  fx'itumen,  i,  2. 

*  un-fear'-ful,  •  un-fearo-fall,  a.  [Pjef. 
lilt.'  (1),  and  Eng.  jmrjnl.\  Not  liarful ;  uuiu- 
Cueiiced  by  fear  ;  undaunted,  feailess. 


*  U2X-fear'-ful-lS^.  adv.  [Eng.  unfearful; 
■hj.\  In  an  unfearful  numner  ;  without  lear  ; 
fearlessly. 

"Life  unfearfuUy  paitcd  with." — Sandyt:  Travels, 
p.  270, 

*  un-fear'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  ?m-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Jcnri)i,g.]     NuL  fearing  ;  luarless. 

un-fear'-ins-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  mifearUig ;  -hj.] 
Without  tear;  leaikssly. 

*  un-fea§'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ten-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fixisibte.]  Not  feasible;  not  practieable  ;  not 
capable  of  being  ellected  ;  inipraeticable. 

"[  was  bmuij'lit  to  a  dt»i>uiideuL'y  of  spirit,  and  a 
dcapair  of  alt-iiuiiig  to  my  ccdrLli,  as  being  fruill'ss 
and  unfe'iatble.'  —Up.  JitvlutrUson :  On  tku  Old  2\sta- 
men(,  p.  iil'd. 

un~feast'~like,  *  nn-fest-Iiche,  a.  [Pref. 
uii-(lj;  Eug.  yctts/,  audaufl. -/tte.j  .Unsuit- 
able to  a  feast. 

"  Nor  on  the  morwe  un/citr iahe  (or  to  see." 

Cliaaiier:  C.  T..  lO.ESO. 

*  iiii-feath'-er,  *  un-fetU-er,  v.t.  [Pref. 
K/i-  (2),  and  Eng.  fmther,]  To  dei)riYe  of 
feathers;  hence,  to  strip. 

"In  the  tneaue  time,  he  had  so  handled  the  matter, 
that  hf  had  v.-f.-fhrved  liliii  o(  his  beat  (rlcnda,  aids, 
aud  \n;[['^"—Uulinihed  :  Citron,  of  Iretitml  {:m.  15GT). 

iin-feath'-ered.  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (l),  and  Eng. 
feathered.]  Not  feathered  ;  having  no  feathers  ; 
untledged. 

"  Which  kindly  given,  may  nerve  with  food 
C'Miveii.ent  tbeirwu/odr.rrci?  I.inu.l  " 
Cowfjer  :  Sfjitrrowt  iii  TVim.  Coll..  Viimbrvlge. 

*  un-feat'-lj^,  •  un-feat-lye.  adv.  [Pref. 
uii-  <1),  and  Eng.  fcatly.]     Unskilfully  ;  ill. 

"lAlid  certet  it  whs  a  thiui;  Matv"fe(it})>e  ne  vnskyl- 
ln1Iy  8p<)k,'ii  tu  the  prouefUea  of  the  Ui\:kei."—UduL  : 
Luke.    (I'ref.) 


•  un-feat'-lired,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Ene 
feainml.]  Uautingregular leaturcs ;  delonue^ 
shapeless. 

"  Vls;^e  rouL'h, 
Deformed,  ut\featured,  ami  a  ekin  of  bnlC" 

iJrifdcn:  Juvenal  X. 

*  un-feat'-3^,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1) ;  Eng.  feat,  an4 
suir.  -y.j     Unskilful,  ill,  awkward 

"  Ue  never  uiw  uiuie  un/eaty  fuUowv." — Sidnat 
Arcadia,  bi^  IL 

iin-fod',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  fed.]  Kot 
tud;  not  supplied  with  food  or  nouiibltinent 

"A  greedv  Hon,  long  unfed." 

P.  fifliher :  Pur,.le  Itliind,  »L 

iin-feed',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  feed,  a.] 
Not  iet;xined  by  fee  ;  un|'aid. 

"It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  uiifeed  lawyer:  you  gave 
me  nothing  for  'W'—Shukt-sp. :  Lear,  1.  *. 

un-feer-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ft^cUng,  a. J 

1.  Having  no  fe<ding ;  insensible  ;  void  ol 
sensibility. 

"  And  with  my  flngera  feel  his  hand  uvfeeNntj." 

.SUaUitp.  :  2  //cnry  VJ..'nl  2. 

2.  Devoid  of  sympathy  witli  others  ;  hard- 
hearted. 

"  But  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be, 
If  right!  reiul,  you  pleasure  ail  lequlre." 

Tliotntun:  Caxtle  of  /ndolcnce.  11.  S4. 

3.  Characteiized  by  or  arising  from  hard- 
hcartedness ;  cruel. 

"  Econoinfsts  will  tell  you  that  the  state 
Thrives  by  the  iuxtvituni^anjoiHing  thoupht," 
IVorusioorih:  Axvursion,  bk,  vlii. 

un-feel'-ing-ly,  adn.  [Eng.  unfeeling;  -ly.] 
In  an  unfeeling  manner  ;  crueiiy. 

"The  German  .  .  .  nofrelingly  resumed  his  i>oal* 
i\OTi."—Sli:rite:  Sent.  Journey  ;  The  Daiur). 

ua  -  feel' -ing- ness.  s.  [Eug.  unfeling  ; 
■ness.]  The  qnahty  or  state  of  being  unfeel- 
ing ;  hard-hearLeduess. 

"  Cnin\<n)iaUm  liMd  imferHnffitPts  .  .  .  nrti  continually 
taking  tiiejr  turns  in  Ins  ui'\ud."~aitpiii :  aermoTii^ 
Vol.  1.,  si.r.  17, 

un-feigned'  (g  silent),  *  un-fained,  '  un- 
fayned,  ^un-feined,  a.  iPref.  un-  a\ 
and  Ei\ii,  feigned.]  Not  feigned,  counterleit, 
or  hypocritical ;  real,  true. 

"  Till  every  tongue  in  every  land 
Bhiill  otlur  up  ttnft't<ji''U  ap,.|:aise." 

Oolitsi'iitli :  A  It  Oratorio,  11. 

iin-feign'-ed-ly  (g  silent),  *  un-fain-ed- 

ly,  luiv.  lEng.  unfeigned;  -ly.]  Nut  leign- 
edly  ;  without  hypocrisy  ;  sincerely,  ti'uly. 

**  I  most  ttiifciyttfdl.i/  he>>eech  your  lordship  to  maka 
some  leservaLion  oi  vuur  wrongs."- j{/miMU. ;  All's 
Mfl./,  11.  3. 

un-feign'-ed-ness  (g  Rilent>,  s.  [Eng.  uti- 
feigned;  -nc^ss.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
unfeigned;  truth,  sineenly,  reality. 

"Tlio  BiiiL-eritv  and  nn/vi'jnedneu  of  prayer."— 
Leigliton:  On  1  Peter  iv.  J. 

iin-feign'-mg  (gn  as  n),  a.     fPrcf.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  Jeigniug.]  Not  feigning;  genuine, 
true,  unfeigned. 

"  He  then  convinc'd 
Of  their  unfeio'-i^ij  honeaty.  bcj;i.n." 

Vowiier :  /Joiner;  Udyutii  ixi. 

*un-fer-ldw,  v.t.  [Pref.  nil'  (2),  and  Eng, 
Jeilow.]  To  separate  from  being  fellows,  or 
from  one's  feUows  ;  to  part,  to  di.sassociate. 

"Death  quit*)  un/cUowi  us."  E.  B.  Browning, 

* un-fel'-lowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
f-dowed.]  Not  fiUowed,  not  matched  ;  having 
no  eiiiial.     (Sluihcsp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2.) 

iin-felt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Png.  fdl,  a.] 
Not  felt,  not  perceived;  not  aUeeting  iho 
senses. 

"  An  amount  of  public  scorn  and  detestation  as  can- 
not  he  alLok'ethcr  in\/,it  oieii  by  the  moat  callous 
u)i.t\iiti3."~Maeaa(ay :  JJiaL  Eng.,  ch,  vU. 

* iin-fclt'-l^,  ndv.  [Eng.  unfelt;  -hj.]  Im- 
perceptibly, insensibly. 

"  Whose  strength  unfeltly  flowg 
Through  all  bis  veins."        Sj/luetter:  The  Law9, 107. 

iin-fem'-i-nmo,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

feminine.]  Not  ffminine;  not  agreeing  with 
or  suitable  to  the  leinale  cliarucLjr;  un- 
womanlike. 

"Two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre  of  which,  to  men  of 
delicate  taf^to.  seemed  Derae -uud  tmfeiuiuhia.'—Ahic- 
aulay :  U^tt.  Iing.,ch.  vi. 

"un-fen9e',  v.t.  fPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fence.]  To  remove  a  fence  from;  t<i  islrip  or 
deprive  of  a  fence  ;  to  lay  0|ien  or  bare. 

"  Tiiere  Is  never  a  llntb  .  .  .  but  it  i*  the  eeene  and 
rci-fi'CacIe  of  pain,  whenaoever  it  ahalj  ]>leiuit  God  to 
U'i.'0'icf  it."— i'ui((/i :  t:ermo>t4.  vol,  iv..  blt.  4. 


fct«,  lat,  &ro,  amidst,  what.  J^U,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here.  <:amel.  toer.  th^e ; 
«r,  wore,  w^U,  worlc,  who,  eon;  m^te,  ofib,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  f^;  tiy. 


:  pine,  i^,  are,  sn*,  mnurSne ;  ^,  pM^ 
Sjrrian.   «o,  «o='e;  «v=a;  q;a=loiB^ 


unfenced— unfledged 
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ttn-fSn9ed', '  unfSnscd',  a.  tP>ef.  »»-  (1), 
aiid  Ku'^.Jt-ncf(i.\ 

1.  Nut.  foitJliiid.  unfortitled  ;  La\ing  no  i»ro- 
tection  ;  df  fence Icsa. 

"Jetlworth  Mb]  »  tuwiie  wlitoli  alter  tlio  uiniiner  of 
tbe  oiiiiiitritf  la  iiiiwulk'd  JUid  uitj«iitxd." ~UoUii*hed : 

2.  Not  surrounded  oi-  inclosed  by  a  fence. 
'*  Spreailiii;;  niar  rui«l  nnf<->tci^l  o'er  tlie  plalii." 

Loiigfelluio :  Hittngelinc,  L  L 

tin-for-ment'-ed,   a.      [Pief.  un-  (1),  and 

1.  Not  feruieuted  ;  not  having  undergone 
fdrinrntation.  ^ 

"All  such  v«?getable«  tuuat  be  unfennented.''—Ar- 
buthiK.t  :  Uf  A/i->teut4,  ch.  V. 

2.  Not  leavened ;  not  made  with  yeast,  as 
brt-ad. 

iin-fer'-tile,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fer- 
tile. \ 

1.  Not  fertile,  not  productive:  as,  int/ertile 
land. 

2,  Not  prolific ;  not  producing  progeny, 
fruit,  or  the  like. 

"PvtxB  la  not  Biicli  a  dry  tree,  such  a  enpless.  un- 
fertile  tlil)iK.  I'Ut  tlial  it  lui^lit  fructify  auil  iiicrejise." 
—VvKay  (nfVhriiCian  I'tety, 

•fin-fer'-tile-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  unfertile ;  -neaa,] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  uulertilo. 

•  fin-fes'-ti-val,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
festival.]  Not  in  accoixlance  with  the  practiee 
or  lites  of  a  festival. 

"  But  ft  Rftctillce.  where  no  Gfd  Is  pr«seiit.  like  aa  a 
temple  wltlmnt  ii  axcreil  feimtorliuly  bimquet.  is  pro- 
fane, unfet(iwii.''—i:  UotltinU  :  Plutiirch,  p.  4.'i 

•  UD-fStched',  a.  [Pref.  i(?t-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 
fetched.]    Not  Ut  be  fetched  or  cairicd. 

"  Our  frieiidn  by  Hector  slain 
(And  Jove  to  liieuO)  lie  imfvtch'dGft'' 

ChaiAiian:  llomer ;  JlktU  xlx.  196. 

tin-fet'-ter,  *  un-fet-erye/  "  un-fet-tir, 

v.t.     iPref.  nn-  (2),  and  Eng.  fetter.] 

1.  To  loose  or  free  fmni  fetters  ;  to  unchain, 
to  unshackle ;  to  release  fruiu  bonds. 

•'  The  Milreve  tho  unfetterid. 
Him  ilglite  soue  huoii." 

Cokex  Tale  of  Qamelen, 

2.  To  free  from  restraint,  to  set  at  liberty  : 
as,  To  vvj'etter  tUe  mind. 

iln-fet'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (l),  and  Eng. 
fettered.]  Not  fettered;  free  from  restraint; 
unshackled. 

'■  Unf.  tiered  by  any  limltfttion  oa  to  i\\ii9.' —Timet, 
Nov.  30,  lii:&. 

•  iin-f eu'-dal-ize.  *to-fea'-dal-i9e,  v.u 

'    [Pref.  uti-  (•_*),  and  Eng.  feriduZux.]  ' 

1.  To  abolish  feudal  institutions;  to  free 
from  feudalism  or  feudal  rights. 

2.  To  divest  or  deprive  of  feudal  righta. 

■*  The  Auatrtnii  kaiser  niiswerB  that  Gemiftii  Prlncea 
.  .  .  CHUiiut  be  un/eu<LiUs€d.~ — Carlyl9:  Frvnch  He- 
vol..  v^  IL.  bk.  v..ch.  V. 

•iin-figlif-ing  igh  silent),  a.  (Pref:  «7t-  (1), 
and  liiiig.  fighting.]  Indisposed  to  tlglit  ; 
cowardly. 

"  A  chanp  unfiffhttnfr  herd,  not  wxirth  the  victory." 
—T.  Brown  :   Works.  Iv.  31. 

tin-fig' -ured,  a.  [Pref.  uip-  (1),  and  Eng. 
figured.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Representing  no  animal  or  vegetable 
figure  or  form  ;  devoid  of  tigures. 

"In  tinjUfw'ed  paaitliigs,  the  noblest  Is  the  linltA- 
tlon  of  iiiiirbleti,  and  of  nrcliltecture,  uaarLbeti,  (reeves. " 
—  n'olton  ■  /itintiiiiit,  Ji.  67. 

*2.  Literal;  devoid  of  tigures  of  speech. 

II.  logic:  Not  according  to  mood  and  figure. 

•  tin-file',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  file  (1), 

v.)    To  remove  from  a  tile  or  record. 

•tin-filed'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  pa.  iiar. 
of  Eirg.yi/e  (;!).]  Not  rubbed  or  polislied  witli 
a  lile  ;  not  biightened  or  burnished. 

**  He  waa  ^ill  arra'il  In  ni^^^l  Steele  unfllfd, 
As'iu  theiuuuky  forge  it  was  cumpiii-tl," 

.Sjjenf-r     F.  U-.  HI.  vll.  3'i. 

•  tin-filed'  (2),  ^  nn-filde,  a.    [Pref.  xm-  (1 ), 

and  pa.  par.  of  Eng.  file  (3),]    Not  dellled,  pol- 
luted, corrni'ted,  or  contaminated. 

'■  "By  faith  unfll'U.  if  any  anywhere 
^Vitb  uiuit;il  folk  rHiiiftinn." 

.Surref/ :    I'irgUe  ;  ^Snetsil. 

tia-fU'-I-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  filial.] 
Not  filial ';  unbecoming  a  son  or  dangliter. 

"  Biit  t.1  <li>tiniaa  her  nulely  were  an  act 

L'liJUiiit."  CoiBfier  :  Homer;  Uilytteji  XX. 


•un-fU'-I-al-l^,  «''«.  [Eng.  unflliiil ;  -ly.] 
In  an  nnllhal  munuer ;  iu  a  manui-r  uubecuiu- 
ing  u  eliild. 

'  un-fiU-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1);  Kw^.fill, 
and  sulf.  -abU.]  Incapable  of  being  tilled  ;  in- 
satiable. 

"Tli«  proud  eye  and  unfillnltte  hurte."— U'i/e/OT* .* 
Ptul-H  c  S 

tin-filled',  a.  [Prof.  «n-(l),and  Zug.  filled.] 
Not  iilleil,  not  full  ;  empty. 

"  A  frtlee  cumlnnluii :  I  l.ats  it  &•  an  unAlted  can'— 

ShrtkL-sp.  ■■  Twef/lh  .\i-jM.  11.  1 

"tin-fll'-let-ed,  a.  (Pref.  «»-(!),  and  Ens;. 
filh'tnl.]  Loose,  unbouud.  (Coleridge:  The 
rid  lire.) 

"  tin-fine',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng._^iie,  a.] 
blialjby,  nieau.    {U'aliMle:  Letters,  ii.  302.) 

"  un-fih'-gered,  «.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fingered,]    llavmg  no  lingers. 

■•The  twist 

TlieBi>lder8iilufl  wltl.  her  tn>fi<rJ<r<d  list." 

Jtaoiva :  TIm  Ectat**:,  p.  91. 

" tin-fin'-ish~a-blo,  a.  [Pref.  uiv-  (l);  Eng. 
finish,  and  snif.  -(thlc]  Not  rajtable  of  being 
tbiished,  concluded,  or  completed. 

"  A  VTotniseof  that  unflnit^mhlo  adventure."— ^ar- 
pis :  /inn  i^aixote,  pU  1.,  bk.  i..  cli.  l. 

tin-ffn'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
ftiiislml.]  Not  finished,  or  not  brought  to  a 
completion  or  perfection  ;  incomplete,  im- 
peiiert ;  wanting  Hit:  l.i.st  toui-li  or  liand. 

"  And  with  unfinitfi'd  garlands  strew  thy  yiMve." 
Con-jrciv ;  Teurt  of  A  ma  ri/Hit. 

tin-fin'-xsh-mg,  s.  [Pref.  «u.  (l),  and  Eng. 
finishing.]  Tlic  act  of  leaving  uiiiinisheil,  or 
not  bringing  to  an  end  ;  the  statu  of  reniaiu- 
ing  still  nntininhed. 

"  Noble  deetlfl  tb©  nnfinlthlnf  whereof  alreaily  Biir- 
p.TSses  wliat  otliei-a  before  tbuui  l^.ue  left  eiiiicted.'  — 
Aiitton  :  Apology/ur  ^JtitctumiiuuM,  S  tU 

*  un-f'ired',  a.    [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eug,/re(i.] 

Not  lused  ;  not  heated  by  liie. 

"  A  poud'rous  eiiear  and  caUU-ou  yet  luifir'tL" 

Coto/icr:  Uoinar  ;  odyuty  xxUi. 

*  tin-firm',  "  un-firme,  a,     [Pref,  710-  (l), 

and  Eng.  ^rja,  a.] 

1.  Not  firm  or  stable  ;  unstable,  unsteady, 

"  How  t>>tteriiig  mid  unfirmc  &  proi>i>  lils  pride 
Had  leau'd  uijoii." 

May:  Lucan  ;  Phartalia,  bk.  V. 

2.  Weak,  feeble,  unsteady. 

"  N.iw  take  the  time,  while  stigg'rlnp  yet  tbey  stand 
With  f«et  unjlnn;  and  iireiKisseaa  the  Btmud." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  .Lneid  X.,  W1. 

a  Infirm,  ill. 

*'  So  U  the  unflrm  klnp 
In  three  divided."      Hhukcfp. :  2  tlenry  lY.,  t  5. 

4i  Not  Hrmly  based  or  founded. 

"  For  without  it.  It  b  not  only  InauBph-looB  and  nn- 
liicky.  but  lUni^iil,  itnjirin,  and  liisuthcleut."— ii/>. 
Taylor:  Hale  of  C-jnscitnce,  bk.  liL.  cIl  v. 

*  un-f ir'-ma-ment-ed,  a.     [Pref.  ten-  0); 

Eng._/ir»f[»ieii(,  and  sull'.  -ed.]     Nut  having  a 
liruiauient ;  uuijounde<l,  boundless. 

"  In  the  waate  lutfirmaravnttd  sea&" — Cartj/le, 

"  tin-firm -ness.  s.  [Eng.  uafimi ;  •ncss.] 
Tlie  (piality  nr  state  of  being  inlirm,  or  desti- 
tiide  of  llrinness,  stabiUty,  or  stiungth ;  in- 
stability. 

*un-flst',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  'Ehg,  fist.] 
To  unliaud,  to  releasa 

"  You  gooilniau  Bnuidyface,  unjut  her.' 

CoCtoit:  Si-ntTOnidet,  p.  B&. 

tin-fit',  o.     [Pref.  xm-  (1),  and  Eng.  /(,  a.) 

1.  X'lt  fit  or  fitting  ;  improjier,  unsuitable, 
unbcc'iiiiing. 

**  Counsels  are  uti/U 
111  boaJueas  "        Bun  J^unni :  S'Janu4,  IL  2. 

2.  Not  having  the  suitalile  or  necessary 
rpialiliCiUions,  piiysical  oi-  ntoraV ;  not  suitable, 
adapted,  qnablied,  or  ctini|te1ent ;  unable,  iu- 
cumpeLeiit,  uiuinalilied,  unsuit-ed. 

"  Yet  iiu  limn  could  be  more  unfit  for  anch  a-poat." — 
MarituUty :  lli^t.  Eng  ,  ch.  xir. 

tin-fit',  V.t.  [Prof,  uiu  (2),  and  Eiig.^r,  v.] 
Tn  make  or  render  unfit  or  unsnitililo ;  to 
ilepri\e  of  tlte  qualities  necessai-y  for  any  act, 
piL-it,  or  the  like  ;  to  disqualify. 

"  Stmctiuv  by  which  an  oninn  U  made  to  mmver  one 
pniiniie  iicLatsaiily  unflis  it  fi>r  Bome  other  puriH»»e." 
^/•nley  :  Salurul  Tiol-tgy,  ch.  xvi. 

tin-fit'-lj^,  odv.  [Pref.  ini-  (1),  and  Vm^.  fitly.] 
N"t  fitly,  not  properly,  not  suitably  ;  iui- 
propcrly. 

"  These  two  sorts  of  es^ances.  I  aapjioHe.  iiifij  nd 
unfi'l//  be  ttjrtoed.  tlie  one  ronl.  the  utlTei  Humuiil 
fsaeiii;©."  -L'tcke:  Hainan  Understand. ,  bk.  tn..cli   ill. 


tin-fit'-nesa.  s.    (Eng.  unfit;  -nea.^ 

1.  Tliu  (piality  or  state  of  being  uuflt,  Iiz^ 
proper,  tir  un^milable. 

"  A  Utufw  or  iiiuU/ifkU  of  the  ati|niCAtlon  of  ulTercnt 
thiuu»  or  d  I  Helen  t  ri<tat  ioim  outi  loauutlier."— LVurJkf.' 
On  thu  Hnidtniiit.     (luLruil.) 

2.  Want  of  necessary  qualifications;  incoifr 
pete  nee. 

"  Sciiiilble  of  my  own  unfitneu  to  dlreci."— ^actir. 
Ckniyv  at  Uxford  {V.i>v). 

tin-fit'-tod,    a.       [Pi-of.    U7V-  (1),    nnd  Eng. 

jittnl.}    Not  fitted,  qualified,  or  suited  ;  until. 

"A  iiost  for  whii-h  he  was  allui;ether  unftltad."— 
Hacitiuity  :  Uitt.  Ung.,  ch.  V. 

tin-fit'-tin^,   a.     [Pref.    un-  0).  nnd  Eng. 

fitliiig.]    Nut  fitting  or  proi>er;  improper. 

"  Alnn.  jioor  child  I  unfitting  (tart 
Fateuuouied." 

^icott:  Lord  of  the  Utet,  111.  SL 

tin-fix*,  V.t.     [Pi'ef.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  fix.] 

1.  To  make  no  longer  fixed  or  firm  ;  to 
loosen,  to  unsettle,  to  detich. 

"That  transfer,  jtist  or  iinjii!tt,  had  tftken  place  so 
long  «no.  Ibat  to  roverae  It  would  bo  to  »..yit  the 
lyiiiuhitioiiBot  Boclely."— .l/'(c.fw/iiv-  JJitt.£tig..\:h.  vL 

*  2.  To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"  N'or  can  the  rising  hdo 
CnJU  lier  froata  and  ttaicli  them  bow  to  1  un.** 

liryden.     ('/'add.) 

un-fixcd,  *tin-fixt,  <u  [Pref.  uu-  (l),  and 
Eng.yiurci/.] 

1.  Not  fixed  ;  loosened,  unsettled. 

"They  are  volatile  and  unjUt."—ll/t.  Taj/lor:  Rui9 
efVoiiiviifntra,  bk.  ill.,  cli.  111. 

2.  Wandering,  eii-atic,  inconstant. 

3.  Having  no  fixed  or  certain  view  or  pur- 
pose ;  irresolute,  unsettled. 

"  HeBtitiid-HSo  high  svlth  ao  unfix'  a  mind, 
Two  inctioua  turn  him  with  eauli  blast  of  wliut' 
firydfn  :  I  Cunqm-tt  of  (irifnada.  ill. 

i.  Not  fixed,  deteruiincd,  or  ascertained 
exactly ;  uncertain. 

"  The  first  LivluB  Drusus.  whose  time  Is  unfixed.'—- 
Leuris:  CraL  £arly  iiom.  Hut.  lia:>sj.  ch.  xll. 

* un-f ix'-ed-ness,  s.  [En;.;,  unfixed;  -ness.] 
Tiie  quality  or  suto  of  being  uulixed  or  un- 
settled. 

"  Cut  to  abide  fixed  (as  It  were)  In  their  unfizeUneu, 
nnd  rttejidy  in  tlieii-  rcstlista  motlous."— /iarrow."  Utr- 
ino/14,  luL  ii..  ser.  6. 

*tin-fixt',  a.    [Unfixed.] 

tin-fiagg'-ing,  a.      [Pref  un-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 
fiariging.]     Not  flagging,  drooj.ing,  or  failing. 
"That,  which  la  carried  ou  with  a  cntlned  nnjl  ig- 
ginif   vieour   of   extiressiun,    cnii    uever    ho    ,boUt[ht 
tediou.>).  —:iouth:  tierinont,  voL  iv.,  acr.  L 

"  tin-flame',    v.u      [Pref.    un-  (2).  and  Eng. 
fiaine.\    To  cool,  to  quench,  to  deaden. 
'■Fear 
tftl/IonMtyoorcunriige  in  i-ursnlt," 

<iiiarlei:  Umblentt.  Ui.     Ilutrod.) 

*un-flanked',  *an-flancked.a.  (rief.un- 

(1),    and    Eng.  fionlcnl.]      Not   Itanked  ;    not 
protected  on  the  Hank. 

"Should  Invade  the  open  eldeof  his  Inttall.  which 

lay    }infianck'd  towards   tbeiu." — Urendm:    tjuintitu 

Curtiia,  foi.  ar. 

*  tin-fiaf-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  am!  Eng. 
fiattt'red.]  Not  Mattered;  not  jii-atitlt-d  with 
Bfrvile  obseqniousuess.  {Young :  Night 
Tltoughts,  ii.  (325.) 

*  un-flaf-ter-ing,  a.  [PreC  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fiiUtcriiig.] 

L  Nut  fiattering;  not  arising  from  or  cha- 
racterized by  flattery. 

"  In  wlifiso  Kn/T'i/fcrJi*^ mirror,  every  morn, 
She  ouuusel  takes  huw  beat  her^cir  t'  luh^ni.** 

.\fit'rfnirne :  .sunnarU. 

2.  Not  afTording  a  favourable  prospect ;  a^ 
unflattering  weather. 

*  un-flat'-ter-ing-ly,  ndv.    [Eng.  unfiattet 

i'lg;  -In-]     Without  llaltery. 

"  tin-fledge',  a.  [Picf.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng.  fieilge.\ 
Uiitluilged. 

"  Tlini«»>  which  )■«  taken  nnfliatat  ont  of  th»  ne>fc 
and  are  tii>iinshe«l  by  ni^ms  bind,  never  aftcrkvaoii 
sing  ao  well.  ■— /'.  Uoltand:  IHitt.ireli,  p.  469. 

un-fledged',  a.      IPreC  «ur  (1).   and  Eng. 

ficdgai.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  fledged;  uotyetiUrnirihcd  witk 
feathers. 

"  Het^  tbeu.  ouraljuo.'it  unjladard  wlnpi  we  tfy." 
liynni:  Uirnnnnal  frologiie. 

2.  Fig.  :  Not  yet  having  attained  to  full 
growth  andcxporience  ;  niiripe.  immalure. 

"  But  do  not  dull  thy  i>alui  with  entei^ainntent 
U(  CMch  uewduitvlid  unjUdt'd  coninulc." 

sliitArtp. :  llntnUt,  LSi 


\ifSilt  b6^ ;  p6i^,  io^l ;  cat,  9ell,  etaoms^  9liin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  tbln,  tbis ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing; 
'Vtan.  -tlan  —  stan.    -tion,  -aion  ~  sbun ;  -tion,  -$1ob  -  zbtin.    -oious,  -tions,  -stous  =  alius,   -ble,  -dle«  &c.  —  bfil  del 
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unflesh— unforsaken 


•ttn-flesh',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (21,  nnd  Eng./csft.] 
To  dL-|iiive  of  flesh;  to  reduce  to  a  skeleton. 
{Annandale.) 

•fin-fleshed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng- 
Jl€^!ted.]  Not  fleahed  ;  not  seasoned  to  blood  ; 
OD  trained. 

"  A  geoeroiu  unfle$h'd  lioiiud.* 

Dryden  :  CleomeneM.  v. 

•tin-flesh'-ly,  a.  {Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fleshly.]    SpiritiKil.  incorporeal. 

"  Those  iitijt-'ahlt/  eyes  with  which  they  my  the  very 
ftlr  Is  tliroins-eil."— /t'eode.-  Cloitter  i  Bearth,  ch.  I. 

•tin-flesh'-3^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 
fl€i>ky.\    Bare  of  flesli ;  fleshless. 

"Ohaatly  Death's  unfi'thy  feet" 

Davie* :  Muses  S'lcrifiee,  \\  13. 

•  fin-flex'-i-ble,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eiig. 
flexihh.]  Not  flexible;  not  easily  bent;  in- 
flexiltle.    (Lit.  <i-Jig.) 

"If  erer  mnn  glori-^d  in  an  ut>ffrzibl«  Btlffnesa," — 
Milton  :  Amu>«r  lo  Eikon  BasUike,'^  18. 

Hn-flinQh'-in?,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
flim-Jiing.]  Not  ftinching ;  not  shrinking  or 
giving  way. 

"  Uti^flinehinff  foot  'gainst  foot  wm  Bet" 

Scott ;  Lord  (if  the  islet.  vL  26. 

fin-flinch'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uufiincking; 
-ly.l  In  an  uutiincliing  inauncr ;  without 
flinching. 

"  Face  unflinchingly  a  whole  liroadslde  of  tnurder- 
ooa  mlaatles,'*— pScnincr'a  Magttzine,  Aug.,  1877.  p.  463, 

•un-flo^-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-{l),  and  Eng. 
jiower.\    To  strip  of  flowers. 

"  Thut  I  may  soon  unflaufr  your  fmijrant  baskets." 
—G.  Fletcher  :  ChrUt'i  Victori/  *  Triumpti, 

•iin-flu'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fiut^nt.]    Not  fluent ;  unready  in  s|ieeeh. 

■■  ily  faint  unfluent  tougue," 
Syloetter .-  Dn  Bartas,  sixth  day.  tlrit  week,  29. 

•tin-foiled',  a.  [Pref.  iin-(l),an<l  Eng.  foiled.] 
Not  foiled;  not  battled;  not  defeated;  not 
vanquished. 

"  The  usurped  powera  thought  theraselvea  secure  in 
the  strength  oi  au  tin/oilcd  army  ol  sixty  tlioosand 
meu,  and  in  a  revenue  proportiouahle."— reTn;*/*. 

fin-fold',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eur.  fold  (1), 
v.]  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen :  as,  To  un- 
fold sheep. 

fin-fold'*  v.t.  AU  [PreL  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fold  (2),  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  open  the  folds  of;  to  spread  out ;  to 
expand. 

"  See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold.' 

Thonuon  :  Cattle  of  Ijidolciice.  1.  9, 

2,  To  lay  open  to  view  or  contemplation; 
to  discover,  to  reveal;  to  make  known  the 
details  of ;  to  disclose. 

*•  But  let  that  pass— to  none  be  told 
Our  oath ;  the  rest  let  time  ttti/oU." 

Bj/ron  :  Bride  of  A  by  dot,  1.  U. 

•  3.  To  show ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  be  seen  ; 
to  display. 

"[Ligbtniucl  that  in  a  spleen  un/o;<i«  both  heaven 
and  e.-iith." 

Shaketp.  :  Mldtummer  A'iffht's  Dream,  L  1, 

•4.  To  explain. 
"  What  riddle's  this  t  unfold  yooraelf.  dear  Bobin." 
Ben  Jonton  :  Sad  iHiepherd,  ii.  2. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  open  gi-adually  ;*to  be  expanded, 

"  The  gates,  UT\foldiiig,  pnur  forth  all  their  train." 
Pope:  Bomeri  Iliad  ii.  978. 

2.  To  hecome  disclosed  or  developed;  to 
develop  itself. 

"  I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  unfold" 

Tennyson  :  Eleanors,  70. 

tin-fold'-er,  s.     [En^.  unfold  (2);  -er.]     One 

who  or  that  which  unfolds. 

fin-fold'-ing,  a.  [Unfold  (2),  r.]  The  act 
of  revealing  or  disclosing  ;  disclosure. 

"  To  my  unfolding  lend  a  eraclous  ear  " 

Shukcsp.  :  Othello,  t  8. 

•  tin-fold'-resse,  s.  [Eng.  unfolder;  -ess.] 
A  female  wlio  unfolds  or  discloses. 

"The  nnfoJdrfise  of  treacherle,  tic"  —  BoUnthed: 
Deteript.  Ireland.    (Ep.) 

fin-fol'-lowed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  0),  and  Eng. 
followeiL]  Not  followed;  unattended,  unac- 
companied. 

"  Pow'rleas,  unfoHow'd  :  scarcely  men  CAn  spare 
The  uec.-eaj«ry  ritvsto  set  thee  out." 

fianiel  :  AfutophUuS- 

•fin-fo6l'»  *  nn-foole,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  nnd 
£iiS.  fool.]  To  rpstnre  from  folly  or  from  tlie 
^te  of  one  fooled  or  beguiled  ;  to  make  satis- 


faction to  for  calling  one  a  fool ;  to  retract 
the  Hpplication  of  fool  to. 

"Have  you  any  way  then  to  utifixa  mea^aiuf'— 
Shak<-Jp. :  Merry  H'ipm.  iv.  2. 

'  iin-foot-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  footed, 
pa.  par.  of/oo(,  v.J    Untrodden,  unvisited, 

"  Until  It  came  to  some  un/ofyred  plains." 

K^aft :  Xndi/mon,  L 

•  un-for-bade',  n.  [Pref.  uji-  (l),  and  Eng 
forbade.]    Unforbidden. 

*  un-for-bear'-ing,  a.  [Pref,  «n-(l),  and 
Eng.  forbearing.]    Not  forbeaiiiig. 

^-for-bid'-den.  •un-for-bid',  o.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  En;^'.  forbidden,  forbid.] 

1.  Not  forbidden ;  not  prohibited.  (Applied 
to  persons.) 

"  If  unforbid  thou  may'at  nnfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 
Of  His  eterual  empire."        Mittan:  P.  L.,vi\  M 

2.  Allowed,  permitted,  legal.  (Applied  to 
things.) 

*un-fdr-bid'-den-ness,  s.  [Eng.  Tm./br&irf- 
den, ;  -nes5.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
forbidden. 

"  TTie  bravery  yon  are  so  severe  to.  is  tio  where  ex- 
pressly proliiliiteu  iu  scripture  :  and  this  unforbidden' 
nets  they  think  sutficieuf—Aoj/fe. 

mi-fdr9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forced.] 

1,  Not  compelled,  not  constrained  ;  not 
urged  or  impelled. 

"  enforced,  by  wind  or  wave. 
To  quit  the  ship  for  which  he  died." 

H'ordtworlh:  To  the  Daity. 

•2.  Not  figured,  not  artificial ;  natural. 

•'  upon  these  tidings  they  broke  forth  Into  such  un- 
forcednnt\  unfeigned  i^iassious,  as  it  plainly  appeared 
that  good  nature  did  work  in  theia." —Bayteard. 

3.  Not  violent ;  easy,  gradual. 

"  Doth  Itself  jiresent 
With  such  an  easy  and  xtnforc'd  ascent" 

Denham  :  Cooper's  Bill,  43. 

4.  Not  strained  ;  easy,  natural. 

"  If  one  arm  is  stretched  out,  the  body  milst  be 
•nmewhat  bowed  on  the  opposite  side,  iu  a  aitaatlou 
which  is  unforced.' — Dryden, 

*  fin-f6r9'-ed-l3^,  adv.      [Eng.  unforced  ;  -ly.) 

In  an  unforced  manner ;    without    force  or 
straining. 

"This  may  unforcedly  admit  of  the  former  Infcr- 
pretatiou."— ^ndui ;  Ovid :  Metamorphoiei  iiii. 
[Xote  ) 

•  un-forj'-i-ble,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

forcible.]      Not  forcible  ;    wanting   force    or 
strength. 


t  iin-ford'-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fordabU.]  Not  fordable  ;  incapable  of  beiug 
forded. 

".\n  vnfordnblo  stream  of  eloquence." — tfhite : 
Ans.  to  Vanity  of  Dogmatism. 

*  fin-fbrd'-ed,  *  u.Ti-foord-ed,  a.  [Pref.ifn- 
(1)  ;  Eng.  ford,  s.,  and  suft".  -ed.]  Not  forded  ; 
not  having  a  ford  ;  unfordable. 

"  Unruly  torrents  and  unforded  streams." 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  Georgic  iii.  3«, 

*  fin-fore-bod'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-,  and  Eng. 
foreboding.]  Nnt  foreboding;  not  foretelling 
tlie  future  ;  giving  no  omen. 

"  Unnumber'd  birds  elide  tnrough  th'  aerial  way, 
Vagi-auts  of  air,  aun  uufcj  ebo-lin/f  stray." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Odyttey  IL  212. 

*  un-fore-knoW-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-Ci), 
and  Eng.  foreknowable.]  Not  capable  of  being 
foreknown. 

iin-f6re-l£ndwn',  a.  [Pref.  «n-0).  fl"d  Eng. 
foreknown.}  Not  previously  known  ;  unfoie- 
seen. 

"  It  had  no  less  proved  certain.  unforeJcnown." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iiL  119. 

*  un-fbre-see',  v.t.  [Pref.  «?i- (1),  and  Eng. 
foresee.]  Nt*t  to  foresee  ;  to  have  no  previous 
view  or  foresight  of. 

"The  Lori  keei»er  did  not  unforfiee  how  far  this 
cord  mignt  be  dn^wu."— Backet :  Life  qf  WUUamt.  i. 
17U 

*  un-fbre-see'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(i) ;  Eng. 
foresee,  and  -ahle.]  Not  capable  of  being  fore- 
seen. 

"  By  such  unlikely  and  unforteeaMe  yn^M.'—Sottth : 
Sermons,  vol  v..  ser.  6. 

iin-fbre-see'-ing,  a,  [Pref.  un-  0),  and  Eng. 
fore£eein.g.]     Not  loreseeing,  not  prescient. 
"Led  with  an  urVorwem?  greedy  mind.' 

D-iniel:  Cieil  IKorj,  vi 


iin-fore-seen',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
/oreae^iu]    Not  foreseen,  uot  foreknown. 

**0f  the  greater  ]Art  of  tht»e  uit^aiia  lie  wax  ii](eedlly 
deprivod  by  a  miciession  of  Uiif-..resKeH  calamities.  '^ 
M'lcaiUay:  Bitt.  £»•/.,  cli.  xlv. 

H  T/te  vn,f»reseeit:  That  which  U  not  fore- 
seen orexpeuted. 

* iin-fbre'-skmned,  o.  [Pref.  vn-(i);  Eng. 
foreskin,  and  ruH'.  -cd.]  Not  fiireskiiiued  ;  cir- 
cumcised.    (Special  coinage.) 

"  Won  by  a  Philistitic  fioin  the  un/aresktnn  d  mcfc* 

Ml/ton  :  Hamton  Agomitet.  I.IOO. 

•  fin-fbre-thought'  (ought as  at),  n.  (Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  forethought,  a.]  Not  thought 
or  conceivAl  before. 

"  This  unforethouffht  on  accident  confounds 
All  their  designs,  and  fnintriites  all  tlieir  graunds." 
Ikiiuet :  Civil  llVtr*.  hk.  vlL 

iin-fbre-told',  a.      [Pief.  un-  a),  and  Eug. 

foretold.]    Not  foi-etold,  not  predicled. 

iin-fbro -warned',  o.  [Pi-ef.  uji-  0).  and 
Eng.  forewarned.]  Not  forewarned  ;  not 
warned  beforehand  ;  without  pi-evious  warn- 
ing. 

"  Whence,  all  unforewnm'd. 
The  household  lost  their  li ope  and  soul  a  delicht* 
»'ordtw,jrth:  Jixcurtion,  hk.  vlL 

un-for'-feit-ed,  a.  [Pref.  \n-  (l),  and  Eng. 
forfeited.]  Not  forfeited,  not  lost ;  maiutainea, 
kept. 

"To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited' 

Shaketp.  :  Merch-nit ,/  Venice,  IL  I. 

un-fSr-get'-fol,  a.  [Pref.  un-(I),  and  Eng. 
forgetful.]     Not  forgetful 

•  un-fdr-get'-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  forgettable.]  Incapable  of  beiug  for- 
gotten. 

"  He  descril«3  the  homesickness  endured  at  his  flrat 
school  as  uttforgetluble.'—Alheruzutn,  Oct.  4,  1884. 

t  un  -  for  -  give'-  a  -  ble,  *  un-f or-giv'-a- 

ble,  a.     [Pref.  uJt- (1),  and  Eiig.forgiieuhle.] 
Incapable  of  b'eing  foi  given  ;  uupardonab*.*.. 

"Fuvouritlsm  In  the  distribution  of  the  dUhea  !• 
an  unforgieable  offence.'— /mil y  Telegraph,  Ju'ae  34, 

1886. 

iin-fdr-giv'-en,  a.  [Pre/,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
forgiven.]  Not  forgiven,  not  pardoned;  un- 
pardoned. 

•  un-fbr-giv'-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
foryiver.]  One  who  will  nut  pardon  or  forgive  ; 
cu  implacable  person. 

"  r  lioi>e  these  unforgieen  .  .  .  were  always  good, 
dutiful,  p.issive  children  to  their  pM*)UXA.~—liichard- 
ton:  Clarissa,  vli.  26. 

tin-fbr-giV-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forgiving.]  Not  forgiving;  not  disposed  OT 
ready  to  forgive  or  overlook  otlences. 

*'  Eveu  thoagh  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  tUee  shall  my  heart  i-eliel.* 

Byron  :  Fare  TTiet  WtO, 

•iin-fbr-g^iv'-ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  un/at 
giving;   -ntss.]    Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being 
unforgiving.    (Richardson:  Clariasa,  viL  287.) 

un-fbr-gbt'-ten,  •  un-fbr-gbt',  a,  [Pret 
un-  (1),  and  Eu}^.  forgotten,  forgot.] 

1,  Not  forgotten  ;  not  lost  to  memory. 
"Thetliankful  rememhrauceof  6ogre.'it  a  benefit!^ 

celved.  shall  fur  ever  reualu  un/orguUerL,"—JCnoltM: 
Bittorytifthe  Tnrk%. 

2.  Not  overlooked  or  neglected. 

•  un-form',  v.t.    [Pi-ef.  un-  (2),  and  Eng./orTO.i 

To  destioy,  to  uuuiake ;  to  decompose  or  re- 
solve into  parts. 

•  un-form'-al,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En& 

JormaL]    Nutfonual;  iuformal, 

*un-forxn'-al-ized.  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  joniuilized.]  Not  made  formal ;  unre- 
duced to  forms. 

Bronti:  nUetU, 


un-formed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fornud.]  Not  formed  ;  not  la.sliioued  or 
moulded  into  regular  sha]ie  ;  uucieated. 

**  Into  the  d^iwii,  which  li>;ht^d  not  the  yet 
Unform'd  forefather  of  nianklu±' 

Byron  :  Beaeen  <f  Earth,  L  & 

nnformed-starst  s.  pL 

Astron. :  Stars  which,  owing  to  the  isolated 
position  which  they  occupy,  aie  not  grouped 
into  any  constellation.  Called  also  Informed 
and  Sporadic  stars. 

fin-fbr-sak'-en,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
forsaken.]    Not  loisaken  ;  not  de.seited. 

■  unfor$aken."—£amtn(md: 


fite,  £&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sure,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wgll  work,  whd,  son;  mate*  o4b,  oiire,  vnite,  our,  r^e.  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e;  ey  —  a;  qn  =  kw. 


unfortified— unfi*nitou9 
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fin-for'-ti-fied,  •un-for-U-iyed,  a. 

IPrel".  ««- (1),  ami  Eu^.  jorlijifd.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  foi'lirieil  :  iml  secured  (ir  pm- 
tected  by  walls  or  loitillcatioiis  ;  dufencek-ss. 

"Ptiiiriiig  (luwit  uiHJu  your  tt/i/urH/tetl  frutiMent  & 
fierce  «u(i  trieaistlbW  uivuliy."— Ziur*«  ;  .s>.'c<A  on 
OOTic.  With  Amirrica.     (ITIi.) 

2.  Fig.:  Not  strengthened  against  attacks  ; 
weak,  exposed,  det'emx'less. 

"A  b&irt  uf\fi>rtlfi«d.  ft  mltiil  liiiiwitleiit" 

BJiak^np. ;  Unmiet,  L  % 

•  tin-ifor'-tU-na-C^,  s.     [Eng.  imfortunnite) ; 

-cy.)    Tlie  qnaUty  or  state  ol'  being  unfortu- 
nate ;  ill-fortune,  misftirtune. 

"  Thfl  uitfortunaciei  of  bla  relgu,"— /Ze^^in  ;  /.y*  of 
Liind.  \i.  331. 

ttn-for'-tu-nate,  a.  &  «.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  /orttlnate.] 

A.  ylsati/. :  Not  fortunate  ;  not  successful ; 
unhicky,  uiUiappy. 

"Willidin,  oil  the  other  hftiiJ.  continued  to  \i\n.ct 
entire  coutl<leiici}  In  IMs  iin/attunaCa  lieuteuftut.'  — 
ilLtcuui-in  :  UitL  Eng.,  ib.  Kill. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  wlio  is  unfortunate ; 
Bpecif.,  applied  to  a  woman  who  haa  lapsed 
from  virtue;  a  prostitute. 

"Hoping  I  might  see  some  tin  fortunate  aai  herself 
from  tlie  Bridge  ^i  Sltjhs."— J/ui/ocA ;  Xew  Hepublic, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  a. 

tin-for'-tu-nate-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  unfortu- 
nate; -ly.]  In  an  uufuvtunate  manner;  un- 
luckily, unhappily  ;  by  ill-furlune. 

"  And  in  lier  haste  un/ortunaleJu  spies 
The  foul  Ixjar's  cuntiiittst  on  tier  fair  delight," 

Siiaktsti.:  Venu*&  AdvnU,  1,029. 

fin-for'-tu-nate-ness,  s.    [Eng.  ui\fortu- 

note;  -iiens.]     Tlie  quality  or   st;ite  of   lieing 
uufortunute  ;  ill-fortune,  lU-luck,  misfortune. 

•"So  unfortunately,  that  it  doth  appall  their  niiiulB, 
though  they  had  leisure:  and  so  uiisihievously  that 
It  doth  exceed  both  the  auddeniieBs  and  unfortunatO' 
neu  of  it."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  v. 

fin-fds'-sil-ized,  o.    [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

fuasilized.]     Nnt  fossilized  ;  nut  having  under- 
gone the  process  of  fossilization. 

fin-fds'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fostered.] 

1,  Not  fostered  ;  not  nourished. 

2.  Not  countenanced  by  favour ;  not  pa- 
tronized :  aa»  a  scheme  unfostered, 

ttn-foaght  (ougbt  as  at),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eiig.  fought.]     Not  fought. 

"They  used  such  diligence  in  tikliig  the  passages, 
that  it  was  not  iiusaltde  they  should  escjipu  uix/ought 
■wiWi.'—KuuUet :  Hist,  qf  the  Turki, 

tn-foi^ed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  fouled.] 
Not  fouled;  not  polluted;  not  corrupted; 
poee. 

'*  The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  traUBparent, 
to  let  ill  lieht  unfuuled  and  unsophisticated  bv  any 
tincture." — More:  Antidote  again»t  Atheitm,  bk.  li.. 
ch.  xlL 

ttn-fo^nd'.  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng.  foujid, 
a.]  Not  lound  ;  not  met  with  ;  not  discovered 
or  invented. 

"  So  easy  It  seemed  .  .  . 
Which  yet  un/ound  most  would  have  thought 
Iini'oMible.'  JliUor,  :  P.  L.,  vi.  &00, 

)ln-foiind'-ed,  a,  [Pref.  uji-  (l),  and  Eng, 
founded.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  founded  ;  not  built  or  esta- 
blished. 

"  With  lonely  itei>a  to  tread 
Th'  unfounded  deei-."        ilUtun :  P.  L.,  IL  829. 

2.  Fig.:  Having  no  foundation,  basis,  or 
ground  ;  baseless,  groundless,  idle. 

"After  inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by  hia  prose- 
eaturs,  to  be  unfounded."— iiacaulaj/ :  Utst.  Eng., 
ch.  V. 

•  tin-f6und'-ed-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  unfounded; 
•ly.]  In  an  uiif"Uiided  manner;  without  any 
foundation,  ground,  or  basis. 

•  fin-f^ac'-tured,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Jractured.]    Not  fractured  or  broken. 

"  Ita  hujte  bulk  Ilea  tri} fractured,'— Defoe:  Tour 
Bu-oujh  Great  Britain,  I.  3lo. 

•  i&n-fram'-a-ble,  *  un-fyame'-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.    un-    (1),    and    Eng.    framable.]      Not 
capable  of  being  framed  or  moulded. 

"Their  dlsiraaitlou  bo  vnframenble  veto  societies 
whBreiu   they  liva"— iVootOT- ;  £cc/e«.   Polilte,  bk.   L. 

lis. 

•  fin-fram'-a-ble-ness.    *  un-ftame'-a- 

ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  imframable  ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  nnframable. 

"  The  unframeahlenem  of  our  nature  to  the  doing 
of  ftnythliii!  that  is  good."— B^.  Saiulrrton,  In  Knox: 
Ohriitian  Philo*. 


•  tin  -  ft*aine',  v.t.  [Pref.  tt;i-  (2),  and  Eng. 
framf.]  I'o  destroy  the  fmnie  of;  to  take 
apart ;  to  undo. 

"  Thcri-  uan  be  no  new  emergent  Incou^-enleiioe  that 
may  unframe  hla  resolution*. '— S^m^A  :  Ocrmtnt,  vol. 
xL,  ser,  la 

•  lin-framed,  a.  [Pref.  ««-  (1),  and  Eng. 
framed.)  N..t  framed  ;  not  formed  ;  nut 
fashioned  ;  nut  moulded. 

"  He  fiinnnt'th  &  fnshlonelh  the  nidcand  rn/ramed 
witte  with  ci-rtJiln  priiiciplos."— t'dai.  Jo/in  vl. 

i&n-ft-&xi'-9hised,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(lj,  and  Eng. 
franchiseiL]  'Not  fraiichised  ;  not  cnli-an- 
cbised  ;  disfranchised,  uucnlraiichised. 

•  iin-frin'-gi-bl©,    a.     [Prof,   un-   (1),    and 

Kng.  frangible.]    Not  frangible;  not  break- 
able, 

"  He  reninlnlng  there,  and  being  whole  and  impas- 
sible, Finn  unjrangib(e."—lip.  Tayntr:  Of  the  Ileal  Pre' 
tence.  {  l  U 

•  un-flra,nk'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I);  En^. 
fntnk,  and  sulT.  -ablr.]  Incapable  of  being 
franked  or  sent  by  public  conveyance  free  of 
expense. 

"Your  l>encils  .  .  .  areofan  uT^,fi-afiA-a6;«ahRpe  and 
texture."— Swuffte^.-  Lettert,  UL  H>C. 

•  ttn-ftu-ter'-nal,   a.      [Pref,   un-   (l).   and 

Eng. /ra(er)toi.J  *Not  fraternal ;  not  becoming 
a  brother.  • 

•  un-fra-ter'-nal-ls?,  adv.  [Eng,  unfratcr- 
nal ;  -hj.]  Not  in  a  fraternal  manner;  not 
like  a  brother. 

•'  A  medical  man  .  .  .  observed  unfratemaJly  nnd 
uugrHnimatically  at  the  eaino  tiniL-:  "My  brotlier 
pteachea  and  I  ynKii6ea."'-~iiaUy  Chronicle,  Jan.  3, 

issa. 

•  un'- fraught  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  'E.xtQ.  fiaugUi.]  Not  fiaught ;  not  loaded 
or  burdened  ;  freed  from  load  or  burden. 

"Then  thou  dear  awain.  thy  heavenly  load  un/nia(iht.~ 
P.  Fletcher:  Purple  liland.  vi, 

tin-free',  iin-freed',  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l).  and 
Eng. /rep,  freed.]    Not  freed  ;  nut  set  fice. 

"  Bhall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  unfieedt" 
Pope:  Burner;  Iliad  il,  218. 

•tin-freeze',  *un-friese,  v.t.  [Pref.  uri- 
(2),  and  Ent;. /rc€rf.]     To  thaw, 

"  Love's  fiery  dart 
Could  never  unfrtete  the  fro^t  of  h«r  cluiste  hart.** 
Hudson  :  JudUh,  iv.  1'j6. 

•  tin-fre'-quen-^^,    »,      [Pref.  un-  (l),   and 

Eng.  frequency.]     Infiequency. 

"To  which  I  havesaid  some  things  already,  when  I 
accounted  for  the  un/requency  ol  apparitloiu.  '—Ulan, 
vat:  Essay  fi. 

tin-fre'-quent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
frequent.]  Not  frequent;  infrequent,  rare, 
uncommon. 


*  tin-frfi-quent',  v.(.  [Pref.  m«,-(1),  and  Eng. 
frequent,  v.]  Not  to  frequent;  to  cease  to  fre- 
quent. 

"  They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfremtent  the  fields." 
Philipi:  Cider,  bk   L 

tin-fre-quent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
fre'iuenttd.]  Not  frequeutcd  ;  seldom  resorted 
to  by  human  beings. 

"  I  sold  my  soldier's  clothes,  Ikonght  worse,  and.  in 
order  not  t^ibe  ovfiti^keii.  tooktbe  iiiout  unfrequented 
roads  iw&slhle."—Goldiniith:  £tsai/t,  No.  6. 

tin-fre'-quent-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng  frequently.]  Not  frequently ;  rarely, 
seldom. 

"  Not  unfrequently,  by  some  very  disagreeable  peou- 
Uarity."— Co^aii;  On  the  PaUiont.  pU  i..  uh.  ii. 

"un-frfif,  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. /re(, 
v.]    To  smooth  out,  to  relax, 

"  Until  the  Lord  unfret  his  angry  brows." 

Oreenc  :  Lookin^-Glats  f-r  London,  p.  129. 

*  un-frett'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fretted.]     Not  trettteil ;  not  worn  or  rubbed. 

'■  At  night  again  he  found  the  jtaper  unfretteiL"— 
Bolinshed  :  Chroniciet  qf  Ireland  (hu.  I632(. 

*  un-fri'-a-Me,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
jriabte.]  '  Nut  frijible;  incapable  of  being 
crumbled  or  pulverised. 

•■  The  elastic  and  unfriahle  nature  of  cartilage." 
~Paley  :  yiUurat  Theology,  ch.  vili. 

*  tin  -friend,  *  un-frend,  s.  [Pref.  vn-  (i), 
and  Eng.  friend.]  One  who  is  not  a  friend  ; 
an  enemy. 

"  Put  in  vr  helda  be  the  Ring's  Matles  unfrenda." 
—Lodge :  It'lua.  of  Brit.  Ilitt,;  lien.  VIU..  No,  "JO, 

*  tin  -  friend  -  2d,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (i);  Eng. 


fr'tfui,  and  sufT.  -rd^]     Without  a  frleod  Of 
friends  ;  unbefiiend«d. 

"  Au<l  <3tn  yu  ItiUN  unfr-endrd  leave  uie. 

Ye  J^lu-i-a  I  '  \Vo'd§u>orlh  :  Idiot  Bog. 

tin-friend -li-neSS,  S,  [Eng,  unlrifudly; 
-iifsa.l  ilie  (umliiy  or  stale  of  being  un- 
frivtully  ;  want  of  friendly  keling  or  kiinlncsa. 


tin-frfend'-lj^,    *  un-frende-ly,  a.  &  adv. 

[I'rel.  ua-  {\  ,  mid  Kii'^.jryndly.] 

A.  As  adjccttve  : 

1.  Not  kind  or   benevolent;  not  friendly; 
ill-disposed. 

ot  to  l>e  uofrlandla 
rd>  which  wete  decf- 
Blve.'— J/(icuufuy  ;  Hut,  Eitj..  cli.  X. 

2.  Not  favoumble  or  kindly  ;  unfavouinble. 

"  Let  it  lie  nntlcratotxl  tii  it  thusu  huvx  and  ni>ertlea 
wcrs  Hot  regarded  liy  Ini  master  wiili  an  nnfrivndtff 
e'H^.'—.Unciiulag  :  JJitt  Eng..  ch.  vj, 

3.  Foreign,  strange. 

"  They  left  their  bouea  Iwueath  unfriendly  ailtlta..'' 
Vow/'i-r  :  Ezpottulatiou.  tAK. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  an  unfrietidly  mauiier  ;  not 
like  a  li  lend. 

"  Nothing  surely  (hat  l-mka  unfri>-nd!g  n\ton  truth, 
orUbliiineiLblc.  in  lU"~~tyollu»ton.  lietigton  uf  Nature, 
Svi. 

*  un-frlend'-ship,    'un-frend-shyp,  «. 

[Prel.  un-  (1),  a. id  Eng.  Jriendsliiii.\  \taiit  oi 
absence  of  Irieiidship ;  unlriendliuesH,  ill- 
teuling. 

"  Even  so  a  Christian,  if  be  osRaye  to  have  freiidihyp 
Agayne  with  tiiu  \>urlde,  duelh  utU^rly  uvtimv  iin- 
frtii'lshyp  with  Uud.  who  hath  no  concord  wltliths 
wi^rld.  —  V'dal :  Jamct,  ch.  Iv. 

*  tin-fright'-ed  (gh  silent),    o.      [Pref.   wn- 

(1),  and  Kng,  jrlghted.)    Not  frightened  ;  uu- 
Irightencd. 
"  But  they  unfrlgMfid  jiaas,  though  inau^  a  prlvttt 
8l>;ike  to  them  louder  tbati  the  oxe  In  Llvie." 

lien  Juiuun  :  Epigrams,  bk.  It. 

^  un-fright'-lul  (fl/t  silent),  a.  [Prof.  iMt-(l), 
and  Ei\i;.  frigktJuL]  Not  frightful;  not  U^rri- 
fying  or  lepulsive. 

"Not  finfrigh/ful  it  inuet  have  heea.'— Carl  yle  ; 
/VeritA  Itev.,  pL  L,  bk   vii.,  ch.  Iv. 

tin-frock',  V.t.  [Pref.  Wfi-(2),  and  Eng./rocfc.] 
To  take  tlie  frock  Irom  ;  to  clivest  or  depiiva 
of  a  froL-k ;  hence,  to  deprive  of  or  reduce 
from  the  character  and  privileges  of  a  priest, 

"  Another  of  her  bislioiis  she  [Queen  Eliz;ibflth) 
thre.'ktuiied  with  an  oath  to  unfro<:k."—Bp.  Hard: 
Moral  &  PulUicat  Uialogael, 

tin-froz'-en,  *un-froze',  a,  [Pref.  tm- (1), 
aud  Eng.  yr<j2eji.]    Not  trozen,  not  congealed. 

"  The  unfrote  waters  marielh-usly  Bt-tod." 

J.  Phittpt :  BltfuheiTtt. 

* tin-fruct'~ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Lat, 
fructus  —  fruit.]    Having  no  fruit ;  unfruitluL 

*  un  -  fructe  -  full,  a.  [Unfructed.]  Un- 
fruitlnl. 

"  Ashameil  to  have  a  doe  with  the  unfruetefuU 
woriis  of  d-'irkueBse. '— Pdai ;  Ephet,  v. 

tin-fruit'  -  fill,  '  un-frute  -  ftUl,  •  un- 
frutte-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  l  ig. 
fruUjuL] 

\ .  Not  fruitful ;  not  producing  fi-uit ;  barren : 
as  an  unfruitftiL  vine. 

2.  Not  producing  offspring;  not  prolific; 
bari'en  :  as,  an  unfruitjul  woman. 

3.  UnprrHluctive,  hart  en,  ati*rile. 

"  Lay  down  some  general  rules  fi)r  the  knowing  of 
fruitful  and  UHfruilftil  soils."— J/orfiincr;  Husbandry. 

4.  Not  productive  of  good. 

"  Have  no  fellowship  with  tlia  uttfruirfut  works  of 
d.irkiieiW."— iV'***  ^'  l*- 

5.  Not  bringing  about  any  result;  barren 
Df  results;  vain,  fruitless,  useless. 

"  To  laugh  or  weep  at  Bin  might  idly  show 
Uiihetfdful  passion  or  utifruitful  wuk." 

J'ope :  Sat.  a 

tin-friiit'-ful-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  nnfmitrul ;  -ly,] 
In  an  unrrniilul  manner;  fruitlessly,  use- 
lessly, unproduclively  ;  to  no  purpose. 

"  I  hiid  nither  do  anything  thfin  wear  out  time  so 
unfrailfully," — HenJonnrtt:  tiilent  l\'ornan,  \:  I. 

un-friiit'-fal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unfruitful; 
-ness.]  The  quiility  or  state  ot  iieing  unfiuit- 
ful  ;  barrenness,  unproductiveness,  infecun- 
dity,  sterility. 

"  The  iiatnml  branches  were  not  sjiarM.  because  ol 
their  U"fruiljutncts."~(Jilpin  :  Illii$lratio>u  by  Jtf. 
Paul,  vol.  iv, 

*Gn-fruit'-otis,  *un-fruyt-ouse,a.  [Pref. 

u/i-  (I);  Eng. /» '(if ;  and  sulf.  -ous.]  Unfruitful. 
"  Nyle  ye  comyne  m  unfmytouee  workls  of  dark- 
neaaia"— irtfc;<2f«.   Eplms.  v.  IL 


1>6U,  b^;  p^t,  JiS^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  ttiin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  ==  C 
-olao,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c  =  bcl,  d^L 
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unfrustrable— unghostly 


*  ftn-firfis'-tra-Me,  a,     [Pref.  wn-  (1),  aii-l 

En^'.  j'rnstnO'tle.]  Not  fmsti-able ;  incaj'aUo 
of  lieJM^  Iriistiiiteil. 

"All  liTcsisttl)!©.  or.  w'tiattlie  Brlioohueii  havacullfil, 
an  uf/rut'rulUa  power."  — iK^  Lavt  Vhargv  (o  tht 
Clergy.  133X. 

•fin-fU'-elled,  a.  [Pref.  im-0);  V.n^.fueU 
and  suir.  -(.t/.J    Not  8U])pUeil  (ir  fed  with  fuel. 

"  BIiikIiil;  tm/iieUeil  fruiii  tbe  floor  of  rock 
Teu  uii^fic  flHuifs  (uoue." 

Soufhei/:  Thtititbit,lL 

^n-ful-fUled',  a,  [Pref.  -un-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 
/uljLlted.]    Nut  fulfilled  ;  not  accomplished. 

"  To  tlio  enteiit  thnt  he  would  leniie  )>o  one  ])oyiit 
of  liuiiiilltle  or  of  rik;lit«oii^iiess  uii/iUfill€d."~Uiial : 
ZuAeUL 

■•  un-full',  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  a'ltl  Eng.  full,} 
Nut  full  ur  complete  ;  imperfect. 

"Th*  titi/iitl  biirmony 
Of  uneven  bjuuiueva  liL-ntint*  tliversely.* 

bi/leeater:  ;/'(Ht/<>*rnf£a,  1,311 

*&n-fuined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Junietl.  ] 

1.  Not  fumigated. 

2.  Not  extracted  or  drawn  fortli  ty  fumiga- 
tion ;  undistilleU. 

"Theu  strews  the  crouut) 
With  rose  and  odour  from  the  tilinib  un/um'd,* 

MUton:  P.  L.,  v.  319. 

^-fiind'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  nni-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 
Jiindtd.]  Not  funded  ;  liaviug  no  jienuaneut 
funds  for  the  payment  ol  its  interest. 

"The  tm/undfd  dtjlit  fuf  a  couutiv]  la  often  called 
tbe  flcKitiiiK  Ueht,  and  coiistiLutea  in  iiu.'t  tl  e  raiA  deijt 
of  the  iiattun.  It  iiiiaes  from  -tirreiira  iu  theUoveni> 
iiient  iiccouiitB,  fiTJUi  excliei|iier  I>1I1b,  mid  tivaauty 
tills,  upon  which  luuiiey  baa  been  niised.niid  wliiuh 
are  ttu^ipoied  to  he  (ix id  out  of  tlie  sin'ptl^a^f  the  >e.-ir 
folluvtiiiK  tlietr  isHiie.  It  is  thuadiHtint.iiiEhed  from 
tbe  funded  ilubt,  uhlcb  fa  in  retility  no  debt  at  hII, 
since  it  it  nlrtmly  jialii  Ky  ineiins  of  an  enenfeuieut  to 
grant  tbe  lioldti^  of  It  an  annuity,  eltlier  in  yier- 
uuliiity.  or  fur  h  term  of  j eiuv." — UithtU:  Countaiff- 
house  OicCioiiiirj/. 

^-furl',  v.t.  &  u  [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eug. 
furl,  v.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  loose  fi  oni  a  furled  state ;  to  open  or 
eprt-ad  ovit  to  the  wind.  (Said  especially  of 
the  sails  of  a  shiii,  a  Hag,  or  the  like.) 

••  Tbe  fi-esheiilng  breeze  of  eve  vti/arlrd  that  lianner*! 
uiAJAy  lold."  JJucuiUay:  AttnaUa. 

1 2.  To  expose  to  view ;  to  disclose,  to  display. 

"The  led  right  arm  of  Jove 
With  all  Ijia  tenoia  tUeieun/urrd.- 
itfj-ou  ;  Tra.ii»tation  from  norac9, 

B,  Tntrcuis. :  To  be  spread  out  or  expanded; 
to  open  to  tbe  wind. 

"  As  inarkB  his  eyetheseaboy  on  the  mast 
ills  &ucboa  rise,  tbe  mils  itiifutliiig  in-st." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  L  16. 

^In-fur'-msh,  v.t.  [Pref.  ?(»-  (2),  and  Eng. 
/vruUk,  v.]  To  strip  of  furniture;  to  strip 
generally  ;  to  divest,  to  depiive. 

*'  Brbijj  me  to  consider  tliat.  which  tna7 
Unfumish  nie  of  reaauiL  ' 

Shaketii.:   \yiuU'r'aTale,v.-L 

iin-f^ -nished»  o,  [Pref.  -un-  (1).  aud  Eug. 
Jumished.] 

1.  Nut  furjiislied;  not  provided  witli  fur- 
niture. 

■'  T  live  In  tbe  corner  of  a  vast  unfttrTxished  houae."— 
Swift. 

2.  Unsnpplied  with  what  is  neceasary ;  un- 
provided, unequipped. 

"  Tbop  ebalt  Tiot  ^0 
UnfumMt'd  and  unfrieudeJ  too." 

DeauiiL.  i  FltU  :  ItpantA  CuroU,  1t.  L 

3.  Unetocked,  empty. 

"Her  treasury  wkb  empty;  her  ftraenals  vren  un- 
furutthed.''—Macaul<t]/:  Mist.  E7ig.,cli.  xx. 

iin-fiir'-rowed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
JurroweiL] 

1.  Not  furrowed ;  not  cut  or  formed  Into 
fUiTOws,  diilts,  or  ridges. 

"  Tile  nnsefded  and  uvfurrowed  Boil." 

Cowijer  :  Homer  ;  UUyttey  Ix. 

2.  Smooth,  nnrufifled. 

"  The  ending  creep  of  t\\6vi\furrotiied  tidenpeo  the 
beach."— jOtti/y  Telegraph,  Jan.  no,  iBBt. 

iin-fu^ed'.  o.  [Pref.  «n-(l),  and  'Emg,  fuaed.'i 
Not  fused,  not  melted. 

*  un-fiis'-i-ble,  o.     (Pref.  mu-  (1),  and  Eng, 

fusible.]    Not  fusible. 

*fin-gaiii'»   *  un-gayne,  ■  un-gein,  a. 

[A.S.  w)i-  =  not,  and  li  el.  j:/e;/Jt  —  leady,  ser- 
viceable, convenient;  o;/f{7»  =  ungainly,  un- 
gtiitle.J    Ungainly,  awkward,  clumsy. 

"His  person  was  rh  heavy  and  urfnain,  aa  bin  wit 
was  alert  nud  apriRlitty."— «rai>v«r.-  U/  3ir  F.  Fern' 
bertom  BiogntphUlU  VUtory. 


* dn-gain'-a-ble,  n.  [Pief.  un-  (i).  and  Eng. 
r}niitalilt.\  Nut  j^ainable  ;  not  capable  of  being 
gained  or  won. 

"Tbe  Iwtter  piotcct4Ml  your  jtence  vlll  be  from  tiie 
wtgniiiablo  eneinieti  uf  cuch  extreme."— ^r.  yiuciu  ,■ 
Sermon  on  the  29Ch  iif  May,  p.  US.     (16UL,) 

un-gained',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
gai)Ltd.\     Not  yet  gained,  or  won. 

"Men  t>rize  the  thing  MUQithtd  more  than  It  Ir." 
ii'iaKetp.  :  Tiot'.UM  A  Creuida,  L  2. 

*  un-gain'-f ul,  o.  (Prt-f.  lai-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gninjiil.]  Not  gainful ;  not  producing  gain  ; 
unprofitable. 

"Thon  dost  spend 
In  an  ungainful  art  thy  dearest  diiys," 

JJaniei:  MuiophUtu, 

* iin-gain'-ful-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  ungidnfvl; 
■iy.]    Not  gainfully  ;  unprolitably. 

iin-gain'-li-ness,  a.  [Eng.  imgainhj  (2); 
-»(■.-;.«.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  ungainly  ; 
awkwardness,  cUunsiness. 

*iin-gain'-ly  (1),  a.  [Pref.  iiu-  (1);  Eng. 
gain,  imd  suit,  'ly.]    Unprolitable. 

"Miauainij  their  knowledge  to  iwonhilv  ends,  na 
either  niiibitluii,  supercttitiun,  or  fur  anlisfylug  tlielr 
cuiiuaity."— //umm«»d  ;   Works,  iv.  C5a 

im-gain'-l^  (2),  n.  &  adv.  [Eng.  tingain;  •hj.} 
A,  As  adj. :  Not  gainly ;  clumsy,  awkward, 
uncouth.  " 

"  Ue  was  rude  and  uvpainli/  in  bU  movements,  nn- 
llke  nit  vestiectnhle  citizens  In  hla  huUta."— i.««cj .' 
iJisC.  /'hiCos.,  i.  1C8. 

*  B.  As  adv, :  Awkwardly,  clumsily,  un- 
couth ly. 

**  Why  dost  thoQ  stare  and  look  so  wnfftinTi/ 1" 

Vaiiburgh:  Coiijedi^rtuy,  L  1. 

*  un-gain-sald'  (at  as  e),  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1), 
and  Eug,  gainsaid.]  Not  gainsaid,  coutra- 
dieted,  or  denied. 

"  The  rope  may  aa  well  boost  his  utifjalitBaid  antho- 
tity.  —  J/</tou.-  Ani-m,  on  livmovA,  DtjJ'ciwe,  S  L 

iin-gal-lant',  a.  [Prof,  iin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gaiiiint.]  Not  gallant ;  not  coiuieous  to  ladies. 

*  iin-gaUed',  a.  \  Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  galled.  ] 

Unliuitj  uuwounded. 

"  Why,  let  the  strlclten  deer  go  weep^ 

Tbe  bart  ungalled  i<lay. ' 

bliaXesp. :  Samlet,  III  IL 

*  tin-gar'-ment-ed,  a.  IPref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  (jarmented.]     Unclothed,  naked, 

**  Bound  bar  limbs  ungarmetttcd." 

Houiheij  :  Juan  qf  Arc,  iv, 

*  fin-gar'-mshed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  <1).  and 
Eng.  gai-nished.)  Not  garnished,  notfurni«hed, 
not  adorned. 

"A  plain,  vnffamiih'd  present  na  a  than  I; '  offering 
to  thee.'*— J/i7(0Jj .'  Jnim.  un  iiemmis.  Dt^feme.  i  4. 

iin-g^r'-ri-goned,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  garrisomid.]  Nut  gaiTisoned  ;  without  a 
garrison  or  garrisons. 

••  It  -was  Inipouible  to  lenve  these  places  ungar- 
rito»ed,'—JJacaulajf.'  iiiit.  Ajig.,  cLi.  ijL 

un-gar'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ijuiiered.]  Not  gartered ;  not  invested  or 
secured  with  a  gjirter. 

"  When  yon  chid  nt  Blr  Protens  for  going  ttn- 
ffartertd."—S1tuk0»p. ."  Two  Uentlemcn,  li,  1. 

un-gath'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En<r. 
gatiiered.]  Not  gathered,  not  collected,  nut 
picked. 

•'  Beside  tbe  vngathfred  rice  he  lay."" 

Lo7i'j/tUaw :  Siavs't  Zhrtam, 

*  iin-gauged',  o.  [Prof,  nn-  (1).  and  Eng. 
gavricd.]  Not  gauged  ;  not  measured  or  cal- 
culated.   (Foiiiii/;  Night  ThovgliU^  viii.  liTl.) 

*  un-gear',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  im-  (2),  and  Eng.  gear.] 
Tu  sti  ip  of  gear ;  to  tlirow  out  of  geai-. 

*  iin-geld',  a.  IA.S.  «n-  =  not,  and  geld  = 
\'ii\  nient.] 

Feudal  Law:  A  person  so  far  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  that,  if  be  were  mur- 
dered, no  geld  or  fine  should  be  paiil  or  com- 
position made  by  bis  murderer.    (Cowell.) 

'  fin-gen'-er-alled,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (2);  Eng. 
gcneri'l,  a.,  and  suit,  -cd.]  Made  not  general ; 
localized.     (Special  cninage.) 

"These  persons  tnay  lie  uvffenemTd.  And  Impaled 
In  their  particular  couutiea."—/ uJ^er;  IVarihia ; 
tieneral. 

•iin-gen'-er-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  im-  0).  "Tid 
Eng.  generated.]  Not  generated  ;  not  brought 
into  being. 

"  Millions  of  sniils  must  have  been  un^jmernted, 
and  have  imd  no  beiu^,"— Au^vj^^.'  ilUt.  WorUt,  bk.  i^ 
cb.  iv. 


un-gen'-er-ous.  a.    [Pief.  vn-  (i),  and  Eng. 

f/twitroj/s.)  Not  generniia  ;  nut  liberal  or  nuble 
in  mind  or  aeutinieiit;  ilbbeml,  ignubte,  uo 
kind. 

"  iiououTftud  sbainetb'  uugen'roun  tbought  recall." 
I'lipe  :  JItiiiier  i  Iliad  %.\\i,  KKk 

un-gEen'-er-ous-ly",  ado.  [Eng.  ungetierons; 
'hj.]  In  an  ungeneruus  manner;  illibeially 
unkindly, 

iin-gen'-i-al.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\),  and  Eng. 
genial.]  Nut  geiual ;  not  favourable  to  growth 
ur  nature. 

"  Uiigenlal  blnsts  attenilhK-.  curl  the  stream." 

Cowpcr:  Table  Ta'k,  213L 

'  un-gen'-i-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
genitwifi) ;  -ed.]  Wanting  tlie  j'ower  of  pro- 
pagation; wanting  genitals  ;  impotent. 

"  This  Miifjenitured  agent." 

iihiiki:sp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  III.  2. 

un-gen-teer,  o.  (Pief.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
genteel,  j  Nut  genteel ;  nut  puiite ;  rude. 
(Said  uf  persons  or  things.) 

"  Wboeonid  bear  to  live  with  the  epithet  ol  vnger^ 
teeW—Kuox:  ^itays  ^o.  76. 

un-gen-teel'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  undented;  -Iy.} 
Not  genteelly  ;  impolitely,  uncivilly,  rudely. 

un-gen'-tle,  *  un-gen-till,  a.    [Pref.  un-, 

(1),  and  Eu^.  gentle,  a.] 
*  1.  Not  of  noble  birth  or  descent ;  Ignoble. 

"For  Bimie  ni'in  Imth  i;rent  richease.  but  he  !■ 
n»<b;inied  of  bis  uitge^utut  h'ni(i;e." — Clmtujer:  Jioedua, 
blc.  ii. 

2,  Not  gentle  ;  harsh,  rude,  unkind,  rough. 

"It  was  1nd<>ei1  ill  suited.  In  more  "ays  thun  one.  to 
Ms  ung*rtUle  Uttluie."— J/utuu/u^  .'  Uitt.  £'iii/.,  ch.  \UL 

*  un-gen'-tle-man.  v.t.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and 
Eng.  gentleman.]  'io  deprive  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  gentleman:  to  render  rude  aud 
cluwni.-il:. 

"  Hume-breeding  will  ungantleman  hiio.**— G^nlZtfi 
man  iuttruc.eU,  p.  bib, 

im-gen'-tle -man-like,  a.    [Pref.  «7t-  (\\ 

ainl  Eng.  gcntiemuKlil.c.]  Not  gentlemanlike  J 
not  becummg  a  gentleman  ;  ungeutleuianly, 

"Coarse  and  vngetittemanlika  teiloa." — Alaeaulaf! 
BliU  i-'tiy.,  clu  xxiiL 

un-gen'-tle-man-U-ncss,  ».    [Eng.  un- 

gentlemanly ;  -licas.]  Tne  qiialitj  or  state  of 
being  ungentlemanly  ;  the  absence  of  geuLle- 
nianliness. 

iin-gen'-tle-man-lSf,  a.  &  adv,  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  gehUemanly.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Not  gentleinnnly  ;  not  becom- 
ing a  gentleman  ;  low,  vulgai,  coarse. 

"The  demeanour  of  thoBa  niulor  Walter  was  mooh 
moie  xuigi:iUU^aaiily  and  bai  Ijuiuub."— CVajedJcn. 

•B.  A^adv.:  In  an  ungentlemanly  manner; 
not  »s  a  gentleman. 

"To  detrfiud  and  cousen  them  vngeiitfemnnTv  of 
their  pan-iiU  lo\e,  which  U  tlic  L-i'eaieBt  and  fairest 
poi'tiuuof  tiielr  luUeritauca."— /*,  JJoUaud  :  J'luUireht 

p.  14S. 

un-gcn'-tle~ness,  *  nn-gen-til-nesse,  a, 

[Eng.  ungentle  ;  -tuss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ungentU; 
rudeness  ;  coarseness  of  behaviour. 

2.  Harshness,  rudeness,  unkindness. 

"  Youth,  yon  have  done  Uie  inncb  unpenQeneu, 
To  show  the  letter  tliiit  i  writ  >oil 

Shaktsp. :  As  J'ou  LOm  It,  T.  % 

un-lien'-tlj^,  adv.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gently.]    Not  gently;   rudely,    liai-slily,   ou- 

kindly. 

"  But  even  fts  they  vngentlfi  and  wlthont  desert 
charged  her,  so  uhe  IMaryl  omitted  so  fully  tu»i.a..er 
it  iia  ihe  cause  required.'  —i'0-j//« ;  Hecle*.  Mem. ;  Sdtsi, 

VI.  (an.  15-lu). 

*uii-ge-6-met'-ric-aI,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX 

and  Eng.  geometrical.]    Not  geometrical  ;  not 
in  aicurdance  with  the  rules  of  geometry. 
"All   tbe   fttteim  ts    before    Sir   Isaac    Newton   ts 

explain   tlie  regular  appeaiiuicu  of  nature  were  ui^ 

gci/JUvtricaU"—  Vtiey  no. 

•iin-get',  v.t.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and  Eng.  g*et.] 
To  cuuso  to  be  uuhegotten. 

••  III  disown  yon.  Ill  disinherit  job,  ITl  un^afyoa" 
SheriUuH :  T''e  Jiioals. 

*  un-gh6st*-l^  {h  silent),  o.     [Pret  un-  (1). 

and  Eirg.  ghostly.] 

1.  Not  sjiiritnal. 

"Compare.  1  fjiye,  these  foyfnl  crylnpe*  -w!*!!  tbe 
unglit^t/y  ncclamnciuns."-  Cdul  :  Marke  xL 

2.  Not  resembling  or  belitting  a  ghost;  aiib- 
stantial. 

"Ttevealed  ...  ft  most  wT?i7fc~«Wi/-looklng  pftir  (rf 
boots.  -  Jl'tHy  Tetegrtiph.  Jan.  26.  m&S. 


f&te.  lat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or>  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot. 
Syrian,    re,  cb  =  e ;  ey  ==  a ;  qu  =  tw. 


unghwarite— ungraciousness 
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Angll'-war-ite  (w  as  v),  «.  [After  Unghwar. 
01  Uii-l.vor,  aun-;uy,  wliere  (buud  ;  sulf.  -iU 
iMin.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  aa  Chloropal  (q.v.X 

fin-gift' -ed.a.  IPref.  un-  (1 ),  ami  Eug.  gi/l^.] 
1.  Not  Hifteil  ;  not  endowed  with  peculiar 
faculties  or  qualities, 
•  2.  Williout  receiving  a  gift. 

•■  Lest  tliuii  ileitarttlie  conit 
VnfftffOiL''  Cutcpi-r:  JJ^umr;  0</i/.wj/ XV. 

•tin-gild'-ed,  *iin-gUt',  a,  iPref.  ini- (1), 
ail  1  tiv^.  yikled,  gilt.]  Not  gilded  ;  not  over- 
laid with  gold. 

"  Von  wlio  eiwh  (lay  cnn  tlieatrea  beliold, 
Like  Ncr.i'B  imltue.  fllimiut!  nil  with  ^ulO. 
Uiir  me  111  uuu'''l<tl  eUi^e  ^vi.l  ecuni. 
Drydcit :  Prot.  at  Oiffmng  of  King*  Uoute.    |16T4.) 

•ttn-gilf,  •un-gUte,  v.t.    {Vvar.  «n- (2), 
an<I  Kiig.  g'dt.\    Tu  Uoprivo  of  gdding. 
"  BycRUsa  clmt  there  was  uoiie  yll  that  tliii  tngUte  it.' 
—Golden  a-y/ie,    (I'roL) 

Un  -  ginned',  a.  [Vrcf.  7iv.  (l).  and  Eng. 
ginticil.]    Not  treated  in  a  gin.     [Gin  (1),  v.J 

lin-gird'.  v.t.  [Pref.  «n-  ('2).  and  En^;.  gird.] 
To  UtoBs  or  free  fiom  a  yinlii;  or  b;ind  ;  to 
unl'iiid;  to  divest  of  a  girdle  or  what  la 
girt  on. 

"T'.e  man  vvfflrded  his  CMneM.  and  g»ve  them 
itraw  MuU  proveutier."— GtfntMia  xxlv.  S2. 

•iin-girt'»  *un-gert,  •un-gurt.  "un- 
gyrde,  a.  (Pief.  7()t- (1),  and  Eng.  (7i/^l  Kot 
Uouud  u'iih  a  girdle  ;  loose,  ungiided. 

"  Thy  fall  hefore  the  race  wns  wun. 
Thy  sMonl  iiwiht  t- le  cet  uf  sun." 

SwU :  Lad'i  of  the  Lake,  vL  22. 

•tin-give',  vX  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
give.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  relax. 

•'  He  i-iuilil  uot  I«  thawed  to  unTlng  anything  of  the 
rlgiOiieMSe  ui  lii»-  Ulaoipliue."— /■'uUer;  IJiit,  Camb. 
U>iiv..vn.2. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  give  way  ;  to  relax. 

"Thitt  religion  which  Is  mther  siid.leiily  iinrched 
up  .  .  .  doth  couitO"iily  uiigiw  ixHexwhida.'  ~Fii.U«r( 
Church  UUt.,  II.  iL  40. 

•  tin-giv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  iin-  (1),  ami  Eng. 
giving.]    Not  giving  ;  not  bringing  gias. 

"  In  vain  at  ahi  lues  th'  miairinff  siiptiHaiit  sfciuds ; 
TbU  tia  to  make  a  vow  with  emiity  hiimL*." 

DryUeit.     {Todd.) 

^ng'-ka  pu-ti,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Hyiobutes  agill^,  the  Agile  Glbhnn,  a 
native  nf  sonth-eiislern  Asiiu  The  liead, 
ahnuMers,  inside  (d'  the  arms,  forearms,  le-zs, 
thighs,  breast,  and  l-elly  of  a  deep  collee 
wlour;  the  f;ine  blnish-black,  the  hind  part 
of  the  iiead  an-l  back  blond,  the  cheeks  with 
argH  wliite  whisl;ers. 

•tn-glad',  a.  [Prt'f.  vu-(l),  and  Eng.  glad.] 
Not  gla.hlened;  sorrowful,  sad. 

"  If  thou  my  coiiiie  ha«te  luye  had, 
Wh.iii  thi.u  .111  otliecsawe  miplnd 
8liiiiie  the  theiof."  Oowtr :  C.  A..  IL 

•tin-glaze',  v.t.  [Pref.  wn-(2),  nndEng.  ff/ujc] 
To  deprive  of  glazing  or  of  glass. 

tin-glazed\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  glazed.'] 

1.  Deinived  of  ghiss ;  not  furnished  with 
glass  :  as,  an  unglaztd  window. 

2.  Not  having  glass  windowa. 

"Oh,  now  alow  rwinetl  white  ehed  I  discern. 
Untiled  aud  uurjlazcd."  Prior:  Jlouin.IIaTt, 

3.  Not  covered  with  glaze  or  vitreous 
matter  :  as,  an  nv^lazcA  vesseL 

•tin -gloomed',  a.     [Pref.    un-   (l);   Eng. 

gluum ;    -ed.]     Not  darkened,   overshadowed, 
or  luude  gloomy. 

■*  With  look  ungloomed  by  polle." 

Orcon :  TheSpJeen. 

•ttn-glor'-I-fied,  a.  [Pref.  wtv-  (l),  and 
Eng.  gloi  ijitd.]  Not  glorilled  ;  uot  honoured 
with  praise  or  adoratiuu. 

••  Yet  tiiigl'tri.'i'uL  I  oomvrehend 
All.  lu  tliew  iiilrrore.  *>(  thy  wayi  ^nd  end." 

ItoHHu:  Ubiai/.  OH  Lord  Harrington, 

•  tin-glor'-f-f^,  V.t.  [Pref.  itn-(2),  and  Eng. 
gloriji/.]  To  ilc|irive  of  glory.  {Watts:  Item- 
ruiiUs  11/  Tnite,  §  31.) 

•  tin-glor'-i-ous,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ylurioii».\     N"t  ylorions;  inglorious. 

**  Me  hrhiK'ctli   the    prestia  of    heui  ungloriotts,'' — 

Wyclijfe:  Job  xii.  IJ. 

Hn-gldve'.  v.t.  [Pref.  tm-(2),aTtd  Eng.  ff?ow.] 
To  taUc  olTlhe  glove  or  gloves  from, 

'•  I'nul'"^  )i'«r  hand," 
ffp*Mi..i.  .(■  rr-f. :  l.nr.ri  ProgreM.  11  1. 


tin-gloved',  a.  [In  sense  1  from  j'ref.  u»t-(l), 
Hii-l  Kng.  ijloved;  m  »enso  2  bom  wuyfoutj,  v.J 

1.  Not  gloved  ;  having  no  gloves  ou. 

"  Uest-Kul  up.  h'lldliig  lurth  lita  hand  ungloved,"— 
S'lciiti :  A'ow  AflanlU. 

2.  Having  the  gloves  removed. 

tin-glue',  v.(.    [Pref.  un-  (2\  and  Eng.  gliie,  v.] 
I.  Lit.  :  To  separate  or  loose,  as  anytlung 
that  has  been  joined  with  glue  or  other  tena- 
cious substance. 

•■SmnU  nilin  relax  Riid  unfftuo  the  earth,  to  give 
vent  to  iiifl-iiiiod  atom*"— //'*vw.v  •'  tJ"  "lo  Plague 

•2.  Fig. :  To  separate  from  any  strong  or 
tenacious  attacliment. 

"My  aoii.  .  .  .  uupluf  thvaeU  irom  the  world."— 
Up.  llaU:  ChrUt  ilgtUcal,  i  Jl. 

tin-glut'-ted,  a.  [Pief.  %ui-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gl'itted.]  Not  glutted;  not  satiated  or  satu- 
rated ;  not  cloyed. 

•■  Seyd'a  vmj'utfed  eye  ^ 
Would  doom  htm  ever  djlng— ne'er  tu  diu  ! " 

Ugron:  Cortuir.  iL  8. 

"  tin-god',  v.t.    (Pref-  «n-  (2),  and  Eng.  god.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  god  ;  to  cause  to  rccogiuze 
no  god  ;  to  make  atheistical  or  godless. 

*•  Thus  meu  u»goddeit  uny  to  iil.oces  rise* 

JfryU.-n :  JJind  *  Pautbor.  111.  UX 

2.  To  divest  of  the  chnracter  of  a  g»Kl  or 
divinity:  to  deprive  of  the  divine  attributes 
or  qualities,  real  or  supposed  ;  to  uiideily. 

"  Oh,  were  we  waken'd  to  thin  tyraniiy 
T  unnnit  this  child  agaiu.  it  cuuld  not  ho 
I  should  love  her.  ■  Dutme  ;  Lovas  DeUy. 

*un-gode-ly,  a.    [Ungodly.] 

un-god'-like.  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  god,  and 
sulf.  -like.]     Not  liUe  God,  spec,  iu  cliaiaiter. 
"  The  other  wgodlike  giiuiLa  of  our  poetry."— /"ort- 
nighttg  Jierieut.  xxviiL  i'dL 

un-god'-li-lj?",  adv.  [Eng.  ungodly;  -?i/.]  In 
au  ungodly  manner;  impiously,  wickedly, 

"  Ti9  hutftu  ill  eiwav  of  that  godly  tear,  to  use  that 
very  gosjid  au  Ineveieiitly  aud  ungotUU g."~Uoverii- 
nuiu  vf  the  ToTi-juc. 

un-god'-li-ness,    *  nn-god-ly-nes,    a. 

lEiig.  iingoilly:  -iicss.]    Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  bt'ing  ungodly;  impiety,  wickedness. 

"  How   groaaly  do  inimy  of  us  coiitmulet  the  pinhi 

rrectiiite  oi  the  goaijel  by  our  utigi'Mmvaf  and  woildly 
uttay'— Til/Olson. 

un-god'-ly,  *un-god-lye,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
{I),  and  Eng.  godly.] 

1.  Not  godly  ;  impious,  wicked,  unholy, 
sinfid.    (Said  of  persons  or  things.) 

••  Ungodly  deeds."        Milton :  Samson  Agonitlet,  898. 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

••  Let  not  the  lionra  of  this  Jinpodli/  day 
Weiir  out  iu  I  eace."       HhaZ-tsp. :  King  JohJt,  IIL  1. 

*  un-good',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  good.] 
Nut  good;  wicked,  ungodly. 

'*  The  vke  of  theui  thiit  ben  vTijiooct 
1b  uo  leyreefo  vutu  the  goml,' 

OowL-r:  C.  A.    (rrol.) 

"  un-good' -l3^,  a.     [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
guudhj.]     Wicked,  ungt)dly. 
••  Whlche  thyng  my  aoiine  I  the  forhede. 
For  it  id  HU  vugootllj/  Uvde."  Uuwer:  V.  A..  V, 

tin-gored',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  fforctZ.] 

1.  Unwounded,  unhurt. 

"  I  have  a  voice  and  jn-eredent  of  peace. 
To  lti;ei)  my  uiuuk  unyoj-f/." 

Shalxtfi- '  UnmXet,  v,  2. 

2.  Unstained  with  gore ;  unblooded. 

"Helios  of  gold 
Vngored  with  Idood." 

bylvvtter:  The  Vacation,  p.  238. 

*  tin-gorged',  a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

gor(jtd.\    Not  gorged,  not  filled,  not  sated. 

"The  hell-hounds,  as  uunorg'd  with  flesh  mid  hloftd 
tui-Bue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food." 
itryUi-n:  TItaoaore  &  JJtjnoria.2\X 

*  tin-gor'-ge-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
gonjtous.]     Not  gorgeous,  not  showy. 

'■It  BwecpB  along  there  In  most  liiifforpMt/ft  pall."— 
Carlyle :  /■rciicU  /icooL.  [.L  ii..  bk.  lv„  ch.  vlli. 

*  un-gOS'-pel-liUe,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
gnsrdy  nufi  sulT.  -like.]  Not  like  the  gospel; 
n-'t  snnctioned  by  or  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel. 

"  Ovnml  tjTHiiuv  of  an  undue,  imlawful.  and  km. 
gnii'ellike  JuriwUetioJi.*'— Jftfton;  JtMson  qf  Church 
Oonennneiit,  hk.  11, 

*  tin-got',  '  un-got'-ten,  a.    [Pret  un-  (1), 

and  Eng,  got,  gotten.] 
1.  Not  got  or  gotten  ;  not  gained  or  acqidred. 

"  Nun«  thyself  In  thine  tuireat. 
Judging  ungoiu^n  thlngi  the  lieat.' 

DanM:  CleoiHttra,    (Chonia.) 


2.  Not  begotten. 

*■  w  ho  la  M  f  i-ee  from  iiiucb  or  wU  with  her, 

A«  «h«  liuiti  one  imgul." 

Al.aKrt/i. :  Jltiunrtfor  i/mosure.  v.  I. 

un-g6v'-em-a-ble,  a,     [Pi-of,  liiv-  (I),  and 

Eng.  goi.ru.ihU:] 

1.  Not  u*  veniable;    Incapable  of  being  Bo- 
vcnud,  rule  l,or  managed  ;  rutmcLory,  nuruly. 

"The  men  of  Kuiiy  loiiuteil  the  lleiottet  hikI  moat 
unftovvrmiOtr  part  of  tlic  aliorlglual  iwyuUiUuu."— 
JJ'iC'tutay:  JlUt.  JCng,,  cb.  x\lU 

2.  Lieentious,  wild,  unbiidhd. 

"He  desired  riches  with  iiu  unffnpernnblr  nnd  Ifr 
ntlaljledeoiie.'— .l/<iccii(/<ij/     l/ut.  £ng.,  ah.  vL 

•  tin-g6v'-ern-a-ble-ne.?8,  s.  (Eng.  lin- 
goveriuihle;  -nr-is.]  The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  unguvernable. 

un-gov'-em-a-bly,  adv.  (Eng.  ungavent^ 
nb{Le) :  -lif.]  lii  all  ungnvernablu  manner  ;  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  governed  or 
restrained. 

"  Ho  had  recently  been  turned  oat  of  office  In  a  way 
which  mnile  him  ttii-iuocniabty  ferocious."— J/ao- 
aiilag:  J/at.  I'ng  ,  ch.  iLi>^ 

tin-go V'-erned,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
gocerned.] 

1.  Not  governed;  having  no  government; 

anarcliieal. 

"  The  atate  Is  green  and  yet  un7oi'fmmr." 

.•ilutktep. :  nichard  III..  IL  t. 

2.  Not  under  control  or  restraint ;  un* 
managed. 

"  And  abort,  or  wide,  the  unQowirnd  curaer  drive.* 
Piiiie  :  Uu)uer  ;  lUuU  xxiil.  2'J2. 

3.  Not  subject  to  laws  or  i-rinciples;  un- 
restrained, uiiliridled,  licentious,  wild. 

"  Toaerve  unaovent'd  apiietlte." 

JJiUun:  P.  i»,xl  617. 

•un-g<5^^',  V.t.  [Pief.  «ii-  (2),  and  Eng. 
guaut.]  To  taUe  the  gown  olT;  to  strip  of  a 
gown ;  to  uufrock, 

tin -graced',  a.     [Pi-ef.  un-  (1).    and   Engv 

graced.]      Not    graced;    not    favouitd ;    not 
adnrned. 

•■  Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  afTTuut^  the  akles." 

Vowfivr:  Table  Talk. 

tin-gra^e'-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
gvarxjid.]  Notgiaceful;  wanting  in  grace  or 
elegance  ;  clum.^y,  inelegani.  awkward. 

"Aped,  with  li^nomut  and  utignice/iil  affectfttton, 
the  pulih.taof  Athena  aud  liomi:. '— JVucauiaj/ .  i/*«. 
Ji/ig,,  ch.  X. 

tin-gra9e'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrac^ul; 
-ly.]  In  an  uugiacclul  manner;  inelegantly, 
awkwardly. 

"  Sits  ungrfiee/tilly  on  the  nairowed-soul  ti&a. 
Bcrlber."— iJec/fi."  apecdiCur.  Ko.  i^Si. 

tin-gra9e'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ungmct/ul: 
-j(fs.s,)  The  quality  or  .state  of  being  ungrace- 
ful;  inelegance,  awU^aJilness. 

"  The  ungrnirf.ilinsi  of  conatralut  and  affectation.' 
— Locke:  Uf  Ldacation,  5  6^. 

un-gra'-clou3,  'un-gra-clousc,  *un- 
gra-tious,  (L.     [Pief.  un-  (.1),  ana  Eng.  gror- 

tivns.] 

1.  Wanting  in  grace ;  rude,  unmannerly, 
brutal,  coarse. 

"The  gnvclims  words  were  accompanied  by  unffm- 
cioiis  acin."—  .Uucaulug :  Jim.  hny.,  du  \i. 

*  2.  OtTensive,  disagreeable. 

"iiiliew  me  uo  parts  which  lue  ungraciniu  to  th« 
sight,  iia  aU  pre-shorteninga  ueuully  tue." — Drydun 

*  3.  Impious,  wicked,  ungodly. 

"  But.  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  aa  womtungraciniut  piutoin  do." 

alutkvMp. .'  J/timlct.  L  t. 

*  4.  Unacceptable  ;  not  well  received ;  not 
in  favour. 

"  Anylhingof  grace  towards  the  Irish  rebels,  was  ab 
viitjritri-'iia  at  Oxford  as  at  Looduu.'— Uar«nt(i>«." 
CibU  Hur. 

tin-gra'-clous-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  ungnwioua; 

-ly-i 

1.  In  an  nngracioua  manner ;  without  kind- 
ness or  aiVabihty. 

"  He  ac(,e].tcd  gmclouHly  what  he  could  not  bat  coi> 
eider  as  ungruciuut! g  niv^m." — AlacauUiy:  ilitt.  Jinf,^ 
ch.  XV. 

2.  With  disfavour. 

•■  Both  Dundee  and  Balcaims  swelled  the  crowd 
which  thronged  to  grwt  the  deliverer,  and  were  uot 
V-ngrwiotLxl ti  received."—  MavniUuy  :  Jlilt,  A'ng., 
cb.  xiiL 

*  tin-gra'-dons-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vngraHmts ; 
-ne»s.\  The  quality  or  sUite  of  being  ungra- 
cious. 

"  A  Bln(u\  hatred  Is  a  stAte  of  ungradoutnsta  wltb 
Ood."— fl/A  Tuytor:  On  Iie^-tintnncm.t\\.f.,%i. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  yeUU  cborus,  9mn,  boncH;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  ain.  af ;  expect,  Xenopbon.  e^flst.    -in«.. 
•Cion,  -tlan  =  uH^xu   -tlon,  -slon  =  obon ;  -(ion,  -jion  =  zbtia.    -cloai»  -tious,  -slooB  =  sbtts,   -Wo,  -die,  Ac  -  b^l,  d?!. 
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ungrammatioal— unguilty 


iin-sram-m&f-Io-aJ.  a.  [Pref.  un- fl),  and 
£ng.  gramvuititMl.]  '  Not  granniiatlcai ;  not 
accorUiiij^  W  the  rules  of  j^i-amniar. 

"dome  [phnues)  fire  unjframnuuicitt,  othenooUBC' 
—DruiLtn:  TroUiu  A  Creitida.    (Prat.) 

ttn-gram-mlit'-ic-al-lj?^,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
gramiiuitical ;  -ly.]  In  an  ungrmmiiatical 
manner  ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  ttriinnnar. 

"E\i'rw«etl  themselves  unffr'tmrnatictlli/  aud  vul- 
garly oil  tli«  coiiimouest  subject*."— A'nai;  WiTiter 
Sotningt,  eveu.  66. 

•  iin-grant'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

granted.]     Not  granted,  given,  or  conceded, 
"  Tbla  ungranted,  all  rewnnUare  vain." 

I>ryden  :  Virgil ;  .Snetd  Ix,  877. 

*  ^'-gfrate.  a.  &  s.  [Pief.  u»-  (1),  and  Lat, 
gratus  ~  pleasing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  agreeable;  not  pleasing;  displeasing. 

2.  Ungrateful. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  ungrateful  person;  an 
ingrate. 

tin-grate -ful,  *  un-grate'-fuU,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (I),  and  Eng.  gratejuL] 

1.  Nnt  grateful  ;  not  feeling  thankful  or 
showing  gi-atitnde  for  kind  offices  done ;  not 
making  returns,  or  making  ill-returns  for 
kindness. 

"  Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency."* 

Scott :  Itokeby.  Iv.  20. 

•2.  Unj>leasing,  disagreeable,  nnacceptalile. 

"  No  Uiigr.iU-fiil  food."  Jlilton  ;  P.  L.,  v.  407. 

*3.  Making  no  return  for  culture;  sterile, 
unfruitful. 

"  Fruits,  unifTotefvl  to  the  plftiiter's  care." 

Pop« :  Kuay  on  J/aii.  iL  18L 

4.  Giving  no  return  or  recompense ;  olTering 
no  inducement. 

"To  abate  his  real 


ttn-grato'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrateful; 
-ly.]  In  an  ungrateful  manner  ;  without 
gratitude. 

"Our  deliverer  ha*l  t»^,aii  ungrattfttUg  requited." — 
Macaulay :  BUt,  Lug.,  cfa.  xxv. 

tin- grate'- fol-ness,  ».  ping,  ungrat^ul; 
■ne^is.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stite  of  being  ungrateful ; 
ingratitude. 

"  Without  the  detestable  stain  of  ungrateful neMt-'— 
Sidney. 

*  2.  Disagreeable ness,  ungraciousness. 

"  ConsitlerUi;;  the  uugrat^alnet*  of  the  messags,"— 
GlanviU:  Hertnoni,  No.  9. 

tin-grSt'-i-f  led,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
gratified.]    Not  gi^tifled  ;  not  satiHlled. 

•'  I  should  turn  thee  away  ungratifiad 
For  i\\\  tliy  former  UiiiuneM." 
Beauin.  A  Flet.  :  Honett  Jlan'i  Fortune,  L 

•  tin-grave'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
grave  (-),  v.]    Not  cut,  carved,  or  graven. 

"  Jieitber  j^rave  ue  ungrava  of  golj,  ne  of  aulver." 
PUrt  Ploanutn,  i>.  70. 

•un-grave'  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  {1),  and  Eng. 
grave,  a.]    Nut  gruve  or  serious. 

"With  unj^ropegate  to  ranne  doe  Hlin  compel!.  ** 
liaoiet:  Boly  JiooiU,  p>.  7. 

•tin -grave',  v.L  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
grave  (2),  s.  ]  To  take  out  of  the  grave  ;  to  ex- 
hume ;  to  disinter. 

"  Sent  bis  offlceni ...  to  urtgrave  him  frccordLngly.* 
—Puiler:  ChurcJt  Hist..  IV.  iL  60. 

•tin -graved',  o.     [Pref.  un-  0).  and  Eng. 

fp-ave  (2),  v.]    Nut  buried  ;  unburied. 

"  Cngruved  amid  the  Bands.' 

iiUrrey:  I'irgU  ;  .Jineid  Iv, 

•  tin-grave '-l3ir,  adv.     [Eng.  unnrave  (2),  a.; 

•ly.]     Without  dignity    or    seriousuesa ;    in- 
decently. 

"  Hlfl  present  portance, 
Wlili^h  most  giblogly,  nnymvely.  lio  did  faahlon 
Ait«r  the  luveterata  hate  lie  l>eiii-»  to  yun." 

ah/iketp. :  C'oriolanut,  il.  S. 

•  tin-gre'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  nnd  Eng. 
greable.]     Not  agreeable  ;  disagreeable. 

■tin-green',  '"iin-grene,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  green.]  Not  green;  witlitred.  (Said 
of  leaves. ) 

'•  With  sera  brnuches,  blosBoms  ungrertt.' 

liomnunt  of  the  Rote,  4,TS2. 

tin-gr6^d',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grcmnd,  a.)  Not  ground,  brui^d,  or  crushed. 
{Lit.  £fig.) 


tin-gro^d'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  .nnd  Eng. 


grouiuied.]    Not  grounded  ;  having  no  ground 
or  foniidatlon  ;  unfounded,  baseless. 

"EegHnlleaa  of  ungrounded  BUsplciotu."— JflUtm .' 
Doct,  i  Disc  qf  Divorce. 

•  un- ground'- ed-ljf",  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
grounded; -ly.]  In  an  ungrounded  manner; 
without  ground,  foundation,  or  reason. 

"  That  putteth  in  here  ungroundedly.'—Baiti 
Apologia,  fol  95. 

•  un-gro^d'-ed-ness,  "un-gronnd-ed- 
nesse,  a.  [Eng.  ungroumleil  ;  -7iess.\  The 
quiility  or  state  of  being  ungrounded  ;  want 
of  ground,  foundation,  or  reason ;  baseless- 
ness. 

"The  Injustice  and  un^roundethirtit  of  that  bold 
aiii>e-'vl ."— Bw^  Hall:  D^enca  of  Bumble  lierTUtnttrantM. 
iVedic) 

un-grown',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng.  grown.] 
Not  grown  ;  immature  ;  nut  arrived  at  mature 
growth. 

"  No  fisher  bnt  the  ungroton  fry  (orbeftra."" 

^hiike4p.  :  Venut  i  Adonit,  626. 

un-grudged.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
grudfjcil.  i  Not  grudged ;  not  grieved  or 
fretted  at, 

"  For.  wheu  that  cross  ungrudged  unto  yon  sticks. 
Then  are  you  to  yoursell  a  crucifix." 

Donna:  TlitCrou. 

un-grudg'-iing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
grndij'nu}.]  Not  grudging  ;  giving  freely  ; 
iibcnd,  generous. 

"  These  hautlsome  and  ungrudging  tributes."— /)ai?y 
TeJugratjh.  Nov.  30,  1875. 

un-griidg'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ungrudging; 
-l>/.]  In  an  ungrudging  manner;  cheerfully; 
with  liltendity  uf  feeling;  heailily,  freely; 
without  grudging. 

"  Receive  from  him  the  doom  unffruJingli/, 
Because  he  is  the  mouth  of  Destiny." 

Domic:  EleggH. 

tin-gual'  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  unguis  =  & 
n:iil,  a  hoof.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  nail 
i-r  hoof;  unguicular. 

angaal-bone,  s.    [Lachrymal-bome.] 

ungual-phalangea,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  terminal  bones  in  the  digits  of 
the  hand  and  foot.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
other  phalanges,  and  of  a  sub-triangular  form. 
Those  of  the  hand  have  a  rougliened  surface 
at  tlie  extremity,  which  supports  the  sensi- 
tive pul|i  of  the  Hngers  ;  those  of  the  foot  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  hand,  with  a  broader 
base  and  expanded  extremity  to  support  the 
nails.  They  are  alsocalled  Terminal  Plialanges. 

•  tin-guard' (ua  as  a),  v.t.    [Pref.  itTt-  (2), 

and  Eng.  guard,  v.]     To  deprive  of  a  guarl  ; 
to  render  or  leave  unguarded  or  defenceless, 

"The  disca'der  ungnarda  one  of  the  queens  &t 
random."— ^'i«;d,  Nov.  VI.  1637. 

tin-guard -ed  (ua  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  g^tardal.] 

1.  Not  guarded ;  not  watched  ;  having  no 
guard  or  defence. 

••  The  shaft  Is  8i)ed— the  arrow  'b  in  his  breast  I 
TImt  fatal  gesture  left  the  ungiKirded  aide." 

Byron  :  Lara,  ii.  15. 

2.  Careless,  negligent,  incautious ;  not  at- 
tentive to  danger  ;  not  circumspect. 

"  Alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind." 

Cotr/fer  .■  Progn-u  ti/  Hrror,  U. 

3.  Negligently  or  rashly  said  or  done  ;  said 
or  done  without  due  caution  or  consideration. 

"Are  we  notencomivtssed  by  multitiid<'A,  who  watch 
every  careless  word,  every  unguarded  actlun  of  oux 
Uvea^"—/logert. 

4.  Not  watched  or  looked  after. 

"  Took  a  ffttil  advantage  of  some  unguarded  hoar."* 
—MitcatUai/  :  Bat.  Frig.,  ch.  xv. 

tin-guard'-ed-I^  (ua  as  a),  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
guarded;  -ly.]  In  an  unguarded  manner; 
without  caution  or  watchful  attention  to 
danger. 

"If  yoo  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  Jn  yonr 
temi)er.  whicli  unnwirtledlti  breaksout  into  indiscreet 
sallies.  wniiAi."— Chesterfield. 

tin-guard'-ed-ness  (ua  as  a),  5.  [Eng. 
vni/niudal :  -iirss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unguarded. 

tin'-gucnt  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Lat.  ungu^ntum, 
fr(»iii  viiniicius,  pr.  par.  of  ■ungo  =  to  anoint,] 
[Unctjun.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  soft  composition  used 
as  an  ointnu-nt,  or  for  the  lubrication  of 
machinery;  ointment. 

"  He  liathes:  the  d.-ini'^els.  with  ofRcious  toil. 
Shed  sweets,  she*!  iin<ji*mt$.  in  a  shower  of  olL' 
Pope:  Bomer  :  Odyitey  vUl.  491, 


2.  Pkarm, :  Many  unguents  (nnguenta)  art 
used  in  pharmacy.  Garrud  enumerates  thirty- 
eight  as  employed  in  the  medical  phartna- 
coi>(£ia.  The  list  connnenceH  with  Unynentum 
Aconitici,  and  cont^iins  among  others  U. 
creasotl,  U.  hydrargyri,  U.  iodi,  U.  su/pAurt>, 
&c.  They  are  used  for  their  emollient  pro- 
perties to  soften  tense  or  hard  parts,  and 
shield  tho>^e  in  which  the  skin  is  broken  from 
the  external  air. 

*tin-guent'-ous,  *un-guent'-^-j^,  o. 

(gu  a.s  gw),  a.  (Eng.  umiuent ;  -cits,  -ary.j 
Like  unguent ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
unguent. 

un-guen'-tum  (pi.  tin-guen'-ta,  n  aa  w)^ 

s.     [Lat.l     Unguent,  ointment. 

*tin-guer'-ddned,  o.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  guerdonetl.]  Not  guerdoned  ;  n(ft having 
received  a  guerdon,    {iicott :  liokeby,  vi.  12.) 

un-guessed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
guessed,]  Not  guessed;  not  coujectured  or 
suspected. 

",  But  cause  of  terror,  all  unqupMei, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  Keiilie  br&ist." 

Stxitt :  Lay  iif  the  L-\»t  Minstrel,  V.  17. 

•  un-guest'-like,  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng, 

guest,  and  sntT.  -lilce.]  In  a  manner  unbecom- 
ing a  guesU 

"jUeruill  cast  his  eye  unlawfully  and  ungueMtlik* 
npou  fierodias  there.' ^Jl  it  ton  :  Tetravhordon. 

un'-guic-al  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  ujifif»i3  = 
a  claw,  a  liool.J  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  claw  or  hoof ;  ungual. 

tin-guio'-u-lar  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  «n- 
guiculiis=-  a  little  hnger-nail ;  «)i^is  =  a  nail, 
a  claw.  J 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  claw 
or  nail. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  the  length  of  a  human  nail ; 
half  an  inch. 

•  tin-guic-u-la'-ta  (gu  as  gw),  s.pl.  [Neub. 

pi.  of  Mod.*  Lat.  ungitlcidatus,  from  Lat.  un* 
guiculns  —  a  little  finger-nail ;  dimiu.  from  ufi- 
guis  (q.v.).J 

Zool. :  Clawed  Mammals  ;  one  of  the  groups 
Into  which  Linnfeus  divided  the  Mammalia. 
It  included  the  orders Bruta,  Glires,  Primates, 
and  Per*. 

tin-guio'-u-l^te,    tin-guio'-u-lat-ed 

(gu  as  gw"),  a.  &.  s.    (Unquiculata.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

L  Onl.  Lang. :  Having  claws,  clawed. 
n.  Technuxdly: 

1.  Bot.  {Of  a  petal):  Having  a  claw.  [0M- 
ouu-l 

2.  Zool. :  Claw-shaped ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  operculum  of  certain  Gasteropods,  when 
tho  nucleus  is  in  front,  as  in  Turbinella  and 
Fusus. 

*  B.  As  siibst. :  A  quadruped  of  the  division 
Unguiculata  (q.v.). 

•  tiu-guid'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
guidable.]    Incapable  of  being  guided. 

•  tin-guid'-a-Wy,  adv.    (Eng.  unffuidab(]U); 

•ly.]     In  an'unguidable  manner. 

tin-guid'-^d,   o.     [Pref.  lift-  (1),  and  Eng. 

giiUled.] 

1.  Not  guided ;  not  led  or  conducted. 

"  Unguided  heuce  niy  trembling  Btei>a  I  bend." 
Pope  :  Burner ;  Odyssey  xi.  44L 

2.  Not  ruled  or  reguhited. 

••  The  liIoo<l  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shap* 
lu  forms  imagiuary,  th'  nnguidfd  days." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  IV..  iv.  4. 

•  tin-guid'-ed-l^,  atlv.    [Eng.  ungnid&l ;  -ly.] 

In  an  nnguided  manner ;  without  a  guide  or 
guidance. 

un-guif'-er-OUS  (U  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  unguis 
=  a  iiril,  a  claw,  and  fcro  —  to  bear  ]  Pro- 
ducing, having,  or  supporting  nails  or  claws. 

un'-gui-form  (U  as  W),  a.  [Lat.  unguU 
(q.v.),  ixwdjonna  =  form.]     Claw-shaped. 

* tin-guflf -i-ljr,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  guiltily.]  Not  iu  a  guilty  manner;  In- 
nocently. 

*un-gunt'-^,  •un-gUt-le,  a.     (Pref.  u* 

(1).  and  Eng.  guilty.]    Not  guilty;  innoi-«nt 

"  SUv  here  thy  foot,  thy  yet  unguilty  foot. 
That  uaust  not  stay  wheu  thou  art  further  In. 

Daniel :  Cieil  Wart.  L 


f&VO,  f&t,  tare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
i^»  wore,  W9U;  worU,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  i^te,  our.  rule,  fall ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
SjMan.    ce,  <e  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ^-  kw. 


nnguiltness— unhandsomely 
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*fin-s:ant'-nSsa,  s.  [Ens.  ung^Ultiy)  :  -luss.] 
Freedom  Iroiu  j^uilt ;  imioceiice, 

Sottiiihed :  Itetirrip.  Hiii/lmid,  Ijk.  iL 

ttn'-gUin-OUS  (U  as  W),  a.  [Lat.  itn^/Tdn- 
osii^,  from  unyuen,  geint.  7(7ig(un.w  =  u  tat- 
tenin^',  Tit;  fiom  nn4jo  =  U>  &uoi\it.]  Oily, 
niictuous;  consisting  of  or  resembliiig  fat  or 
oil. 

"Btfc«u8e  they  nre  so  fattyand  utipuiHoii*."— /*,  ffof- 
lant^.'  Plutarch,  p.  65t. 

ttn'-^nis  (gU  as  gw),  s.  [Lat.  =  the  nail  of  a 
human  linger  or  toe,  the  claw,  talon,  or  hoof 
of  an  animal.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  nail,  claw,  or  hoof  of  an 
animal. 

II,  Technically  : 

1,  Bot. :  A  (.-law ;  the  nnrrow  part  at  the 
base  of  a  pt-tnl  which  tikes  llie  phice  of  tlie 
footstalk  of  a  leaf,  of  which  it  is  tlie  iiiodilka- 
tion. 

2.  Measures:  A  nail;  half  an  Inch;  the 
lengtli  of  the  nail  of  ihe  little  finger. 

ttn'-gu-la  (pi.  un'-g^-lse),  s.  [Lat.  =  a 
small  null  or  claw;  dimin.  from  nngnis^a 
nnil,  claw,  or  honf.] 

L  Onl.  Lau'j. :  A  hoof,  as  of  a  horse, 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  The  Jiame  as  Unguis  (q.v.). 

2.  Geom. :  A  spgmeutofa  solid.  An  angala 
of  a  cone  of  lylin- 
der  is  a  (inrtion  of 
thec'ineorcyliniler, 
inclnded  lietween  a 
part  of  tlie  base  and 
n  plane  intersrcting 
the  base  obliquely. 
A  spherical  ungula 
is  a  part  of  the 
sphere  hnnndril  by 
^wo  semi  -  circles, 
meeting'  in  a  com- 
mon diameter,  and 
by  a  lune  of  the 
surface  of  the  sphere. 

3.  Svrg.  :  An  instrument  for  extracting  a 
dead  fietiis  from  the  womb. 

*  4.  Zonl. :  Pander's  name  for  the  genus 
Obohis  (q.v.).     [Ukquute.] 

tin-g^-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  un- 
g^ilaiiis  =  having  claws  or  hoofs,  from  unguis 
(q.v.).] 

1,  Zoology: 

(1)  A  provisional  pro'ip  of  Mammals,  the 
living  membeis  of  whiuh  correspond  to  the 
Pecora  and  Bellure  nf  Linnsus,  and  the  Ru- 
minantia  and  Paehvdermata  of  Cuvier.  The 
dentition  is  heterodout,  and  diphyodont,  tlie 
milk-teeth  not  being  completely  changed  till 
tlie  animal  attains  its  full  developnieiit ;  the 
molars  liave  bi'iad  crowns  with  tiibireulated 
or  ridged  surfaces  ;  clavicles  absent ;  toes  with 
broad,  blunt  nails,  or,  in  most  cases,  with 
bodfs,  more  or  less  enclosing  the  ungual 
phalanges  ;  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  of  car- 


TNOOLA. 


FEET  OF  UNGULATA. 
A.  Horse.     B.  Rhinoceros,     c.    THpir.     r.  Rndlni ;  u. 
Ulna:   r.  Cui.u^;   mi,   mS,   mi.   mr,.   MeticarpHls; 
U.  in.  IV.  V.  Diifits  ;  1,  2.  3.  Fhalautfes. 

fras  distinct.  The  group  is  usuallv  divided 
nto  two  minor  gr'Uips  :  UnqnUita  Vera,  often 
called  sim))ly  Ungnlata  [(2)],  and  Kubungulata 
(l.v,).  All  the  species  are  emittently  adapted 
for  a  tenestrial  life,  and,  generally  speaking, 
for  a  vpget'ible  diet.  Sonic,  are,  to  a  greater 
er  'ess  extent,  (unnivnroiis,  as  Sus ;  but  no 
genus  \a  distinctly  preda('e(nis. 
(2)  True  Ungulat^^s  ;  a  group  of  Mammals 


clntwed  as  an  order,  or  as  a  group  of  the  wider 
Ungnlata  [(1)].  Feet  never  plantigia-lo,  func- 
tional tou»  never  more  aiian  four,  the  tlrst 
digit  I'eing  suppressed  ;  iiUantois  largely  dc- 
vel'Hted  ;  plucentJi  nmi-decidnate ;  uterus  bi- 
cornuate  ;  maumiHe  usually  few  and  inguinal 
(us  in  Equus),  or 
many  and  ab<lo- 
mimil  (as  in  £Sus), 
but  never  solely 
pectoral.  There 
are  two  divisions: 
Artindactj  la  and 
Perissodactyla 
(q.v.),  first  iiidi- 
CJited  by  Cuvier 
and  established  by 
Owen,  who  pro- 
posed the  iiJimes 
now     in     general 

,,ap  FEET  OF  HORSE  AKD  ITS 

"'*^'  AKfK.-vTORa. 

2.Palfmnt.:1\iQ     a.   Anchitlieilmn  with  three 
Ungnlata     appear        funciluuKi   digits;    a   Hi|.- 
ni-,t  in  tne  Locene        I„yt;,„,hml  rii!«|,i«;,inuite ur 
Tertiary,  in  which         st-t-oud  and  fuurtlidiglta. 
period    the  Artio- 

dactyla  and  Perissodactyla  were  already  differ- 
entiated.   [Tkleodactvla.] 

iin'-gu-late.  a.  &  s.    [Unqulata.] 

A.  As  udjcctivc : 

1.  Hoof-shajted  ;  shaped  like  the  hoof  of  a 
horse. 

2.  Having  hoofs ;  hoofed :  as,  an  ungulate 
animal. 

B.  As  stibst. :  Any  animal  of  the  order  Un- 
gnlata (q.v.). 

iin'-guled,  a.     [Lat.  ungula  =  a  hoof.] 

Her. :  Having  lnpofs  of  such  or  such  a  tinc- 
ture. (Said  of  the  horse,  stag,  &c.,  when  the 
hoofs  are  borne  of  a  different  tinctuie  from 
that  of  the  body  of  the  animal.) 

t  un'-gu-li-grade,  a.  A  s.  [Lat.  ungula  =  a 
claw,  tlilun,  or  li<iof,  and  gradior  =  to  walk.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Walking  on  the  tips  of  the 
hoofed  digits,  as  the  horse. 

B.  -45  subst.  :  An  animal  walking  on  the 
tips  of  its  hoofed  digits.  (ModelUd  on  the 
word.s  Digitigrade,  Plantigrade,  &c.  (Gloss,  to 
Huxley's  CUtssif.  of  Animals.) 

un-ffU-li'-na.  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  un- 
j7it/a=ia  hoof.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Lucinidae,  with  four 
species,  from  Senegal  and  the  Philippines, 
excavating  winding  galleiies  in  coral.  Sbell 
oub-orbimilar,  ligament  short,  epidermis  thick. 

iin'-gU-lite,  s.     [Lat.  iingid(a):  sufT.  -ite.] 
Geol. :  A  Lower  Silurian  rock,  occurring  in 
Russia,   having  in  it  an  abundance  of  the 
shell  called  Ungula  (q.v.). 

wngulite-grit,  s.    [Obohte-orit.J 

uA'-g^-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  ungula  =  a  hoof.]  Per- 
taining to  oi'  resembling  a  hoof  ;  ungulate. 

*un-gyve',  v.t.  (Pref.  vn-  (2).  and  Eng. 
gyve.]    To  free  from  fetters  or  haiidculfs. 

"Comtiiauuded    hyni    to   be    vnriyued   nild    set   at 
llbertte."— f/tfof ;  Qovemour,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  vi. 

•  iin  -  hib'- lie,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
}ud.)ik.\     Unlit,  unsuitable. 

*■  By  that  censure  he  Jb  made  ^tnh'tbile  and  unliapL" 
—Up.  Tayhir:  JIulc  "/ Co>ii<.iencc.  bk.  lii.,  cli.  it. 

•un-hab'-it-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hnhitahle.]  Not  habitable ;  unlit  for 
occupation  by  iidi.ibitants  ;  uninhabitable. 

"  Klther  unhnbittthle,  or  extremely  hnt,  aa  ttie  RD- 
cteiits  faiialed."— rt'fj/ ;  On  the  Creation,  pt.  li. 

"  un-hab'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  «n^  (l),  and  Eng. 
habit  (*2),  v.]     Uninhabited. 

"  For  the     m^^t    pjirt    dpenlnte   and   v»habited,"~ 
ffotiiiBhfd     CoiiQitea  of  Irelitnd.    (Eit.  Ded.) 

un- hoicked',    a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and    Eng. 
hnrUd.]     .Sot  hacked;  not  cut  or  mangled; 
not  liluntcd  by  blows. 
'■  With  uiihackfd  swordB.  and  helmets  all  nnhnilBod." 
.Vft(iAejtj).  ;  King  John,  li, 

&l-hack'-neyed.  a.  [Prof.  ?(n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  h-u'l-uei/ed.]  Not  hackoeyed  ;  not  worn 
or  rendered  trite,  stale,  flat,  or  commonplace 
by  consUnt  use  or  i^-t'Ctition. 

*iin -hailed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
had.]     N"I  sainted. 


iln'taalr',  v.t.     (Pnf.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hair.] 

To  icniove  the  liuir  from  ;  todei>iive  urdiveat 
ol  hair  ;  to  tiii  ip  of  hair. 

"  I'll  Buiini  thli)«  even 
Like  tMlls  h<-U>Tv  me  ;  I'll  iij,h,iii-  ih)  h«Mkd.' 

.SUakrtfj,  :  ^ntung  4  Cieoptttra,  IL  L 

^-hair'-ing,  s.    [Unhaih.] 

Lmther  :  The  process  of  rt;iuoving  hair  from 
hiiles.  Thia  Is  perlorme<i  by  liie  action  of 
lime,  which  flissolves  the  hair-sheath  and 
Combines  with  the  fat  of  tbc  bide  to  form  an 
insolulile  soap.  The  lime  is  suspended  in 
water  in  pits,  and  the  liides  placed  therein, 
being  ocCiisi;>iially  handled,  that  is,  tjikcn  out, 
di'iiined,  and  replaced  in  the  pit,  examiinitiou 
determining  when  the  process  is  complete. 
Tiie  hides  are  then  removed,  laid  over  a  beam, 
and  the  hair  and  epidermis  removed  by  a 
knife. 

*un-hale',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  haU.] 

Not  liale  ;  not  healthy  ;  unsound. 

•  un-h3l'-16w,  *unlialwe,  v.t.  [Pref.  un^ 
(J),  and  Eng.  Itallow.]  To  profane;  to  dese- 
crate. 

'•  Shall  we  cste-^in  and  reckon  how  H  heeds 
Uur  works.  Uiiit  lila  uwii  \uwu  ,ii,lnili;wtth/" 

un-hal'-lowe^t  *  uuhalwed,  a.  [in  sense  1 
from   pref.   un-  (1),   mid   Eng.   hallowed;   in 
sense  2  from  utihidlow,  v.] 
1.  Not  hallowed  ;  unholy,  profane. 

"  Knlth  luonj  firm 
Ju  their  unJuiUino^d  priiiciidea. ' 

WorUtworth  ;  kxvurtion,  bk.  It. 

*  2.  Deprived  of  sanctity  ;  desecrated. 

"Acivurth    cliyrclie  vti/Kihri-u  was.  tlieruor  hyin  wiu 
wo."  Uoi^rt  of  Qluuc«*t€r.  p.  Sltf. 

onliallowed-uses,  s.  pi. 

Ecvtts. :  A  term  used  in  the  consecration  of 
churches.  The  budding  is  sairl  to  bo  hence- 
fortli  separated  "Imm  all  unhallowed,  ordin- 
ary, and  common  uses." 

*un-halsed',  a,  [Pref.  kh-  (l),  and  Eng. 
hid^ie.]  Lit.,  not  euibracetl  by  the  neck ; 
hence,  not  saluted  or  greeted. 

*  un  -  li4m' -  pered,  a.  (Pref.  «h-  (l),  and 
Eng.  hampered.]  Not  hampered,  hindered,  or 
restiicted. 

*un-h&nd',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
hiind.]  io  tiike  the  hand  or  hands  ortor  from  ; 
to  release  from  a  grasp  or  gii]i ;  to  let  go. 

"  still  I  aiu  called  ;  unhand  me.  geiitleiiieti." 

Cihakexp,  :  //•unlet,  t  4. 

"un-ll^d'-i-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  haiulily.]  In  an  unhandy  maimer;  not 
handily ;  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

"  un-h^nd'-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  unhandy;  -ness.} 
The  qualiiy  or  state  of  being  unhandy  ;  awk- 
wardness; clumsiness. 

*un-h^'-dled  (died  as  deld),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  liaiuUed.] 

1.  Not  handled ;  not  touched  ;  not  treated 
or  managed. 

"  Left  the  cause  of  the  klnR  iinhandr»-l." 

dluikesp.  :  llenrn  \'>ll..  lit  9. 

2.  Not  accustomed  to  being  touched ;  not 
broken  in  ;  uot  trained. 

"  A  nice  of  ymtliful  Riid  unhnndted  cnlta." 

iiha,lu!sp.  :  jVerchant  u/  Venice.  V.  L 

iin-hand'-some  (</  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (IX 

and  Eng.  handsome.] 

*  1.  Not  convenient ;  difficult,  awkward. 

•■  A  iiarniw  atmight  i^itli  l>y  the  w/tters  side,  very 
unh'tni,aiine  for  hii  army  to  pn&s  tliftt  way. "— AorCA : 
Plutarch;  Liovt,  p.  :;i7. 

*  2.  Unfortunate,- untoward,  unlucky. 

"I'Ib  her  nnhitmltimv  fate." 

lioaaiH.  i  Flet. :  A'ijht  Walker.  L 

3.  Not  handsome;  wanting  in  beauty;  not 
good-looking. 

"  Were  she  i-ther  than  she  Is,  she  were  unhandtonu." 
Shnkenii.  :  .Much  Ad^,  i.  1. 

4.  Not  generous ;  unfair  ;  not  high-minded ; 
petty,  low. 

■•  CoiiBclmiii  of  a  bad  cauflc,  and  of  his  Rctlng  au  un. 
haniltmne  pa.  L'  -  -  Waterlund :   Wurkt.  v.  aot 

*  0.  Unpleasant,  disagreeable. 

"Tlieii  the  iitteniiedial  evil  to  a  wise  and  rellploiiB 
person  ia  like  nnhamUi}tnn  and  llltHSted  idiysiclt.'— 
Bp.  Taylor :  llute  of  Conacitmcc,  bk.  i..  ch.  v. 

un-hlnd'-some-li^  {d  silent),  adv.     [Eng 

Uilhandsomc.  ;  -hj.] 

I.  In  an  unhandsome  manner;  ungoncr 
ously.  illiberally. 

"S;K?i>k  vritfindiom^lff  of  no  one,  whom  It  Is  i«** 
Bible  niiy  other  jwraon  mny  rcsjwct."— SecAer;  WrrntoK*. 
vol.  Iv..  Ber.  i;i. 


t>6il«  boy ;  po^t,  jtS^l ;  cat,  9CU,  cboms,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon*  exist,    ph  =  1 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan,   -tion,  -slon  =  shim ;  -f  loo,  -alon  -  zhim.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  -  b^l,  d^L 
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2.  Inel<-triiitly,  ungracefully,  awkwardly, 
clumsily,  ut;lily. 

"TliH  mined  chiirchmAre  »n  uuhnnOMinrrft/  pntclit-d 
knd  rliatuliuit.  that  mt-ti  do  even  slum  tl<e  |>l.'i<ji^d  lor 
tbe  uiiuuiiieliiifliw  thviwt.  '~:if»iii4er;  titaUu/  Jreiitnd. 

*  3.  Improperly,  iinlitly. 

"And  tliit  vvita  iii>t  t(rihfi"ffj'»n«7v  Intininted  liv  the 
Word  s<>iiittiiiie-<  use  I  liv  thf  Urcek  cliUixiu'—lSishvp 
Taylor:  Sft  h\irma  iif  Ltturgie,  j  tti 

fin-band'-somo-ncss  (d  sik'nt),  s.     [Eng. 

UiiJiUiitlsnine  :  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  nr  state  of  being  unliand- 
some,  uiigeiiKvous,  or  illiberal ;  uitgratefiil- 
nes-s. 

"We  have  done  nil  the  dlshoooar  to  him  Bnd  with 
mM  tlie  ui'h'tn'tanmsnist  la  ttie  wurld.  — lift,  2'aylor : 
Senn  I'll.  vul,  l..  aer.  4. 

2.  W.int  of  elegance,  grace,  or  lieautj. 

•iin-hand-^,  a.  [Pref.  «h-  (1),  aad  Eng. 
handy, } 

1.  Nnt  handy;  not  dexterous;  n<it  skilful 
and  ready  in  tlie  use  of  the  hands ;  awkward, 
clumsy. 

2.  Not  convenient ;  awkward :  as,  an  un- 
tiaudy  positiun. 

*  un-bang',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hang.] 

1.  To  take  from  the  hinges. 

"  Unhang  my  weather  a  hell." 

8ruwie  :  ."ihephenrda  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

2.  To  divest  or  strip  of  hangings:  as,  To 
unhang  a  room. 

-Un- hanged',  iin-hungj',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  En;,',  hmigeil,  hung.]  Not  hanged;  not 
hung;  not  p'uiished  by  hanging. 

■"I'hei-e  liveuot  tliree  enod  men  unhanged  in  "Eag- 
lAud.'  — s'latf*;*. ;  1  TJenry  1 1'.,  it,  *, 

*uii-hap',  *  un-hape,  s.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  hai>.]     Ill-hap,  mishap,  niisfoitune. 

"Thy  great  unhap  thou  canat  nut  hide.' 

WyiCt :  C'lh/ippy  Lover. 

^n-hap'-pied,    a.    [Eng.  unliappy;   -ed.] 
JUade  unhappy. 
••  A  happy  uen  tieinan  In  "blood  nnd  llneninetit, 
By  you  itn'ta/jpied.-    ShoAap. :  Richard  II..  iU.  1, 

l&n-hap'-pi-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unhappy:  -ly.] 

1.  Not  happily ;  unfortunately,  miserably  : 
as,  They  livtd  unhappily  together. 

2.  By  ill-luck  ;  unfortunately,  unluckily. 

'■  We  were  ohik-cil  to  fire  upon  them  In  our  own 
defence;  imir  were  unhnppitj/  killed."— CooA.-  First 
Voyage,  bk.  ii..  eh.  L 

3.  Mischievously,  evilly. 

"  Tlie  eift'cts  he  speaka  of  succeed  xtnhappUi/."— 
Ehakftp  :  Lear.  i.  i 

-tin-hap'-pi-ness,  ^'un-hap-py-nes,  s. 
I.Eng.  iiuhapp'j  ;  -ucss.] 

*  1.  Wickedness,  evil. 

".■\lthMiii;h  they  were  Inrlined  to  all  tinhappincts 
*nd  nii3Liiief.  '—iiii/ot :  Oovemoar,  bit.  IL,  cli.  xiv. 

*  2.  Misfortune,  ill-luck. 

"It  la  our  grcHt  nnhnpphiess  .  .  .  that  w©  ara  un- 
caay  and  dissatiafieil."— ^rc/i6.  Wale 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhappy  ; 
a  certain  degree  nf  wretchedness  or  misery. 

"'There  la  to  evei-i,-  wronc  and  x-i'lotia  avt  a  aultahle 
deci>-e  of  utihttp/iin'S*  and  |<uubliuieut  nuuexL"— 
WoilasCon  :  Itelig.  of  Nutiire,  §  6. 

1in-liap'-py»  *  un-hap-pio»  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(IX  aud  Eng.  happy.] 

*  L  Wicked. 

"  Si'ch  school -f  el  In  wa  h3  )io  uvhapjyjj,  and  giren  to 
ehrew.l  tmiiB  .  .  .  are  enou'.-h  tu corrupt  and  mar  the 
best  matures  In  the  woild."— /*.  MaltaitU:  J'UUarch; 
JUoruU.  p.  1'!. 

•2.  Unlucky,  unfortunate;  not  having  good 
lut]>  or  luck. 

*'  He  being  accounted  an  unhappy  mmi."^Pepm : 
IHary. 

3.  Disastrous,  calamitous,  ill-omened,  un* 
Joi-tunate,  unlucky. 

"  But  for  this  unhuppy  event,  it  la  )>robnhle  that  the 
law  oi  Scotland  cuiit;ern.ng  tmiuie  would  Imve  liecu 
imiii.-di'.tely  iisaiiiiil.it«d  to  the  lnw  of  Eutjhiud."  — 
JJuc'iiilij/ :  lli$  .  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

•4.  Full  of  tricks  ;  mischievous. 

"A  shrewd  knave  nud  an  unli'inpv." 

Shitkcep. :  All's  n'ell,  Iv.  fi. 

5.  Not  cheerfiU  or  gay  ;  in  some  degree 
"Wretclieil  or  miserable. 

"Let  mc,  uuhappgt  to  your  fleet  be  home  " 

i'^ipc:  Homer;  llimlx.Sl!L 

6,  Dcjilorable,  lamentable. 

"  Wake.  ■|uiiUl  mirth  aud  wine,  the  Jnrs 
Tliiit  duw  from  tlje!!e  wfiiirl"/  wars." 

Hcott  :  L'.rd  uf  the  Jtlea,  il.  10. 

*  7.  Riotous,  wild,  mischievims. 

"Tlio  l;n|ii.vaaud  ii.ace'^  (who  are  more  unhappv 
hertf  than  the  nci'ieii'isws  in  Uiiidon)  broke  uij  hia 
grave,  "—//uurr/  ■  Lfliera  il6TSI.  p.  2S. 


*  un-liar'-bo.T,  v.t.  [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng. 
harbor.}  Tu  drive  Irom  haihur  ui  fchciter;  to 
dislodge. 

■■  Let  ua  unJtarbaur  thft  Taaca,L"~FMte  :  DaoU  upon 
Two  Stickt.  L 

*  iin-har'-bored,      a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

T.WZ.  harbintjit.]      Not  sheltered;   affording  uo 
tiUelter;  exposed,  tjpeii. 

"  Trace  huge  foreata,  and  unharhmired  heaths." 

Mi-ton:  ComuM,  423. 

iin-hard'-encd*  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
hanle)ied.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  hardened ;  not  made  hard  or 
indurated,  as  metal, 

2.  Fiq. :  Not  made  obdurate ;  not  hardened, 
OS  the  heart. 

"Our  prime  cousin  yet  ^nnh^rden^■l  In 
The  criiuea  of  nature. '  Twj  Jfu&le  liinsm.-n,  L  2. 

un-hard'-3^,   a.    [Pref.   un^  (1),   and    Eng. 

iMrdi/.] 

1.  Not  bold  or  courageous;  timid,  irreso- 
lute.   (See  extraet  under  Unadventurous.) 

2.  Not  hardy  ;  not  aide  to  endure  fatigue. 

un- harmed',  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
harnvd.]  Not  harmed;  not  hurt;  not  in- 
jured :  uninjured. 

"  Here  he  mifjht  poaaihly  hare  remnined  unhamMd 
and  hiirmleaa.'— .l/aam/atf .'  Hist.  Enj.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  iin-harm'-flil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
harmful.]    Nnt  liarinfnl ;  innoxious,  harmless. 

"Themselves  unJutrmfal.  let  them  live  unharmed." 
VrgUen  "  Hind  .(■  Panther,  i.  ai*9. 

*  un-harm'-ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
haiHuii'j.]   Not  doing  harm  or  hurt ;  harmless. 

"  Diuigeroua  tools  they  wen»;  without  the  workman 
they  may  rust  unharming."-~i,j/Ct<j7i :  Jtieml,  bK.  x., 
ch.  iv. 

un-har-mo'-ni-oiis,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (i),  aud 
Eng.  haruLonious.] 

1.  Not  harmonious  ;  not  having  symmetry 
or  congruity  ;  not  in  harmony  or  proportion. 

"  No  grosa.  no  u»Aarmonioiix  mixture  foul." 

.Milton :  P.  I.,  xi.  61. 

2.  Discordant,  nnmnsical,  Iiarsh;  prodUciJig 
or  lilled  with  diseorilant  souids. 

"  Orovea.  if  miharmonioiu,  yet  secure 
From  clamour."  Cowper .'  Task,  iil.  784. 

un-bar'-ness,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
harness.] 

1.  To  strip  or  divest  of  haniess ;  to  loose 
from  the  traces,  harness,  or  gear;  to  take  tlie 
harness  off. 

"  He  wiped  the  aweat-dropa  from  hia  brow. 
Uiihjrncsied  liis  lioraes  fium  Ute  ploutfh." 

Lonffftllaw  :  The  Sa^a  qf  Ixiug  Olaf,  vVL 

*  2.  To  divest  of  armour. 

"They  beuig  unharn<-aeil  did  flpht  with  their 
v«ov<lii."—UotiiiahKd.  Con-^uest  qf  Ireland,  ch.  xlit 

*  3.  To  set  free  from  work  ;  to  release. 

"An  unmerciful  day'a  work  of  aorrow  till  death 
unharness  'tun."— .Milton  ■  Dioorce.  bit.  iiL,  cb,  xxi. 

iin-hasp',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  im-  (2),  and  Eng.  hasp.] 
To  loose  from  a  hasp  ;  tu  let  go. 

*'  While  bolt  «nd  chain  he  liackward  rolled, 
Aud  made  thti  bur  niihiix/j  iis  huld.' 

iicolt :  lady  of  the  Lake,  vi  12. 

*  un-hast'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hasttf.]    Not  ha-sty,  rash,  or  impetuous. 

"  So  UTih-tstf/  and  vv.iry  a  spirit."— Bp,  Taylor:  Ser- 
mons, voi.  iL.  aer.  13. 

*  iin-hat',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
hat.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  remove  the  hat  from. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  off  the  hat. 

"  I'tifi'irtintj  on  the  kneeawlien  the  host  la  carried 
by.  '—HeibiTt  apemer.     [.itinanditla.) 

un-liat9hcd',   o.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

'  hatched.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  hatched ;  not  having  left  the 

"  2.  Fig.  :  Not  matured  and  brought  to 
light ;  not  disclosed. 

"  Some  wViatcKd  i)r«ctice." 

iJuthifp.  :  Othello,  ilL  i. 

*  iin-hat'-tine,  s.     [Unhat.]     A  tiking  ofT 

tiie  hat. 

■■  Bowa  find  curt<iey«  aud  utihatcinjt."  —  Iferbcrt 
Spencer.     {AnnuiiUulc.) 

iin-haunt'-ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ha-nUcd.]  Nut  haunted;  not  frequented  ;  nut 
resorted  to;  nnfivqnented. 

"  parliament  to  hold  In  aome  unlmtint'd  place." 
.Mirrour/or  .Umjistrnfes,  l>.  .118. 

iin-haz'-ard-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


hararded]     Not  hazarded;   not  exposed  tO 
hazard,  drm^jcr,  or  n.^k. 

'■  Here  1  should  utill  enjoy  theoday  «r3  night, 
Wholu  to  myaulf  unh  itardrd  ahro  id. ' 

.MUtun  :  :iam,  .n  Aj.tnUtci.  B0». 

•iin-haz'-ard-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i).  and 
Eiig.  haziird.uis.]  Not  hazardous;  not  lull  of 
hazard,  il.inf;er,  or  risk. 

"  Your  o»n  part  w.ia  neither  ohacure  nor  utiKtxar^ 
OUM."~D)-]/deii .   DuJio  of  Uaiee.    lEpi».  Uedic) 

*  un~liead\  v.t.  [Ptef.  un-  (2),  anrl  Eng.  head.] 
To  Uikn  Mi«  Ikj.mI  Mitorfroin;  tu  reimtve  the 
head  of;  to  deprive  of  the  head  ;  to  decapi- 
tate. 

"  Heads  undressed  and  bodiue  unheuded,''—yorth' 
Exatnen.  p.  uSu. 

*  iin-hdar,  •  un-beale.  v.t.    [Unitele.] 

un-heal'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «)i-(l),  ami  Eng. 
Iiealuble.]  Not  liealable  ;  not  capable  of  being 
healed  ;  incurable. 

"  Something  most  luckles-H,  ino-it  wiheat'ihte 
Has  taken  place."         Colertdya :  J'iccolomini.  i.  7, 

un-healed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Mded.]    Not  healed,  not  cured. 

"  The  wretches,  many  of  whom  were  still  tormented 
by  uith^:'ed  (vnunda,  cuuld  uot  ail  lie  liuwu.*' — JUac- 
auluy :  :T,j,t.  Eng,  ch.  v. 

*  iin-health'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hmlthlid.l  Niit  liealthful,  nut  healthy;  uu- 
healtliy,  injurious  to  licaltli,  unwholesom© 
noxious. 

"  The  uvhe'iltiiful  east. 
That  hreattiea  the  spleen,  and  eearcliet)  evtry  bona 
Of  the  iuilrm."  Cowper:  'J  ask.  Iv.  363. 

*  un-health'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  nnhealtlt- 
fid;  -ly.]  Ill  an  unhealthfiU  manner;  un- 
healthily. 

*  un-health'-fal-ness.  .t.  [Eng.  unheaUh- 
ful;  -ueas.]  Tlio  quality  or  slate  of  beiug 
uuhealtlil'ul;  unhealtliiness,  in.saluhi-ity. 

"  £\l»eriment  sollt'iry,  touching  tlie  lieultlifulneM 
or  un/ira't  'fiilnest  vt  the  southern  winds."— ^acd'ii 
A'al.  Hat.,  i  796. 

un-bealth'-i-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  unhealthy;  -ly.^ 
Ill  an  unliealthy  manner;  uuvvholesuuiely. 

"  Wldch  pr.>ving  l>ut  of  b:ui  nuuri8hnn*nt  .  .  .  puffk 
up  nnhfiiithilinx,  ceitiiii  big  fin-e  of  i  ivieiided  ieiuu* 
ing."— J/i/(o»i :  Duct  &  Ditc.  of  Ulitjroe.     (i'rei.) 

iiii-health'^i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unhmWiy; 
•ness.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unhealthy  ; 
insaluhrity  ;  unfavouiableness  to  health  ;  un» 
wholesonieness. 

"  We  were  sensible  of  the  nnhenlthineu  o<  tfat 
climate."— C'oui.-  First  Vvynje.  bk.  iiL.  cli.  xi. 

2.  Want  of  heultli  ;  hahitual  weakness  or 
indisposition.    (Said  of  pei  sous.) 

3.  Unsoundness  ;  want  of  vigour.  (Said  of 
trees,  plants,  &c.) 

4.  Moral  unwholesomeness. 

iin-health'-S^,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

health:!.] 

1.  Not  healthy  ;  not  favourable  to  health; 
UQwholesoine,  insalubiious. 

"  standing  poulus  aud  feus  were  toUowtog 

Unhnalthy  fo^ra." 

ISrvwiia:  Britnnniat  PattoraU.  U. 

2.  Not  having  good  health;  not  having* 
sound  and  vigorous  state  of  hody  ;  hai-itually 
weak  or  indisposed  :  as,  nn  unhealthy  pcj-soa. 

3.  Wanting  vigour  of  growth :  as,  an  ua- 
healthn  plant. 

4.  Abouudingwithdisca.se;  causing  disease. 

••Wet  with  unlir^tttlii/  ili^w^' 

L  •••yf<kluw  :  Tii.morroio. 

5.  Not  indicating  healtli ;  indicating  ill- 
health  ;  as,  an  unhcaUhy  appearance. 

C.  Morally  unwholesome  or  injiuioug. 
un-heard',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  nnd  Eng.  /ward,] 

1.  Not  heard  ;  not  perceived  by  the  eai". 

"  Unheard  approiiciied,  and  stot.d  before  the  tent." 
I'opo:  Hoiner  ;  JiiudXi.'is, 

2.  Not  admitted  to  audience. 

3.  Not  lisieneil  to;  not  allowed  to  speak  Of 
plead  for  one's  self. 

"Vet  it  wik9  thoui;ht  unjnat  to  condemn  falm  till* 
heard.  '—Mnt:un/ny:  H.St.  J.nj.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Not  known  to  fame. 

"  Vet  f.istt>iey  fell,  inthmrd.  forsnt." 

Scutt :  J^rdo/t.e  laics,  vL  St, 

unheard-of.  a. 

1.  Not  heai-d  of;  about  wliich  there  is  DO 
information. 

"Does  yet  the  unheard-of^ vesac}  rhli  the  wnref^* 
M'urdtwui-th  :  To  Li>.>.-rtjf, 

2.  Unjirecedented. 


i&to.  fat,  fai-e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  Sire,  sir,  tnarino ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wffU;  work,  who,  soii;  mate,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    C9,  C3  =  6 ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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"ToMtehisIlp. 
lis.  iiiuuli  u'ltit^iUaxa." 
:  Coitvtutnit,  V.  \. 


•Iin^earr  (e  silent),  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (2),  and 
Enjl.  luart.)  To  di&bearttin  ;  to  Uiseouiago  ; 
to  depress. 

And  bom  at  g'ootl  Comli 

ttn-beat'-edU  a.  [P'ef.  na-  (l),  aud  Eug. 
]ieat&i,]    Notheiited;  not  made  liot. 

"Tbe  uarrow  pores  u(  unheattd  fluas."— Sojie. 

•  iin-taeaven  (heaven  as  heVn).  v.t.  [Pref. 
till-  (2),  and  Eny.  heaven.]  To  i-wmuve  lium  ur 
deprive  of  hejuen. 

'■  Unheavn  youraclvea.  ye  holy  ClieruMns.- 

Uaviei  :  H-'ly  lioode.  p.  28. 

•iin-heaven-ly  (heaven  as  hev^n),  a. 

[Pref.  u/t-  (I),  and  Enj^.  keavenhj.]  Not 
lieuvtfiily;  not  [lerlaiiiiiii;  to.  cli^ii.Lcteriatic 
of,  or  suitable  to  heavfii  ;  not  divine. 

"Tlie  lujviiy  evil  luid  uiihertvenls/  tv\rHa 
Wbloh  w*lk  tbe  valley  ol  the  i.luule  L.f  deiitli. 

Ul/rvn:  .Umi/rtd.  Ul.  L 

*iin-hedged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ketl'jed.]  Not  hedged  ;  not  suiionnded  or 
■but  in  witli  or  as  with  a  liedge;  noteucl'ised. 

"Our  iieevlfiil  knowledge,  likeonr  needful  food, 
Unfu-dgtd.  lies  oi>6n  in  life's  coumiuii  HekL" 

i*t-u«y;  HnJltt  TlxuughU,  v.  7*L 

ttn-heed'-ed.  a.  [Pref.  wu-  (1),  ami  Enj^. 
heeiUd.]  Not  lieeded  ;  disregarded,  neglected, 
finnoticed. 

"  There,  iincoiiflned.  hehoM.  wch  gr-izlne  9t*ed. 
Iluwntcbed,  unheud^d.  on  tbe  brrlmge  ft^ed  " 

Huron:  iVtSiMi  it  Euryalut. 

•tin-heed'-ed-l]?,  adv.  [Eng.  nnhe^deA ; 
'ly.\  III  an  unlieeued  niauner;  without  being 
noticed  or  heeded. 

"  Au  eartliquake  reeled  uuheidedlj/  awny  " 

tiuran  :  C'luUe  Harold,  iv.  65. 

•un-hoed'-fol,  a.  [Pref.  wti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tieedjul.\ 

1.  Not  heedful ;  not  cautious;  inattentive, 
careless,  heedless. 

"  Jvi»t  la.  O  (ri^ud  !  thy  c:intii)t»,  nnd  addressed 
(Uculiea  tbeclii  fl  to  no  u.ihc-.lf.il  lirenat." 

I'lifif:  Ihntuir  ;  Odyitey  xvit.  333. 

2.  Not  characterized  by  cautiou  or  care ; 
rash,  inconsiderate. 

•un-heed-fiil-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unheecJful ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unlieeddil  manner;  without  care 
or  cautit)n  ;  heedlessly,  ciiielessly. 

"Ay,  inadniii,  au  you  atuiiible  uot  unheed/ully." — 
Sh/tkci/i. :  Two  UeiitltuncH,  i.  2. 

•  fin-heed' -i-li?,  adt\  [Eng.  vnheedy;  -ly.] 
Uuheedingly  ;  wilhDut  tilling  due  lieed. 

"  I  perceive  aouie  rendera  huve  unJieedUu  (vnd  un- 
Justly  atmt  bled  at  tbia  \>tu\»>iiUMi\.'—lip.  BaU :  Ct-r- 
taiiie  Cnlltolike  Prop.,  4c.    (Note.) 

iln-heed'-ing.  a.  IPref.  im-  (1).  and  E"S- 
heeding.]  Not  heeding;  taking  no  heed  or 
notice. 

"  All  Bllont  and  uiiAced/no  noir." 

Bi/ron:  Parislna,  r. 

•tin-heed'-^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hetdy.\ 

1.  Unheeding,  careless,  heedless. 

"  Tlie  uiide  of  lier  cHriintlou  tmiii, 
PJucted  ui»  by  luiue  uiiltc-dy  swtiln." 

2.  Precipit;ite,  rash. 

•'WiUt;3Hud  uoeyea  figure  u»A<'cdy  baste." 

^ihakesp.  :  Jlidtummer  Si^hCt  Die-im.  I.  L 

•tin-heired'(/i  silent),  a,   [Pref.  ii7i-(l);  Eug. 
htir,  and  suit,  -eil.]     \Vith'>ut  an  heir. 
"To  leave  bbo  utterly  unlteired."—Chapmajt. 

•  un-he)e',  *  un-heale»  v.t.  [A-3.  vnheiian.] 
To  uncover,  to  diselose.  {Spenser:  F.  0.»  II. 
xii.  64.) 

•tin-hele',  s.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
fttte  =  health.)     Misfortune. 

•  tin-helm',  v.t.  [Pief.  un- (2).  an«l  Eng.  lulm.] 
To  deprive  or  divest  id"  a  litlm  or  helmet. 

"1  bava  diBinoiintt-'d  yoo,  aud  uuw  I  will  unhclTH 
you."— .Scof I .-  jB'inh'C,  cfi,  xL 

•  un-helmed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  helm; 
■ed.]  DiVL'sted  or  dej'rived  uf  a  helm  or 
helmet ;  not  wealing  a  helmet. 

ftn- helped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
helped.]    Not  helped  ;  unassisted;  unaided. 

"  Unhdp'd  we  stand,  unequal  to  eugAge 
Tbe  force  of  Hcctur  iind  /Eneiia'  rikue," 

I'ope:  Homer  :  Hind  xvlL  S80. 

tin-help'-ful,  a.     [Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
helps  id.] 
i.  Not  helpful;  affording  D'i  aid. 

"Eveu  ao  myaelf  bewnlN  guy.  Gloater's  c*se 
With  Bftd  unhelpful  tears." 

ShitJiegr  ■'  2  Henry  IV..  ilL  L 

2,  Not  able  to  help  one'*  self  ;  helpless. 


Million:  An  Eiiitaph. 


*  fin-hep'-p^n*  a.     [Etyni.  doubtful.]    Mia- 

shapeii,  ill-formed,  awkward,  clumsy.    (Prgi'.) 

*  tin-her'-i-ta-We,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ht^rUalile'.]     Barred  from  iidientance. 

"  Justly  iiiikdo  llle^Utin(it«  aud  unlurUtiMm  to  tbe 
crown."— ^0.v/t/i .-  iii/<jrmatiaH,  U.  iol. 

*  iin-her'-d-ism,  s.  (Pref.  nn-  (l),  and  Eng, 
iieruisnv.]    That  which  is  not  heroic 

"Their  greudy  iiuackerlM  uid  ui\h9roi»nu."—Car- 
tyle:  C'roinwell,  i.  C5, 

**  tin-herse'»  r.(.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
herse.]  iu  Uke  from  tlio  herse  or  tempoiuiy 
mnnuineut  where  the  knights'  ai'ius  were 
hung. 

"  And  hlmaeUe  baffbld.  Kiid  bla  armes  unlitrat." 
Uptti^er:  F.  «..  V.  iU.  37. 

tin-he^'-i-tat-ing,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  liesiiating.]  Nothesitating;  notin doubt; 
pioiupt,  ready. 

un-hef'-i-tat-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  «nft«si. 
fafifit/;  -^v-l  lu  au  unhesitating  manner; 
without  liesitatioa. 

un-hewn',  'nn- hewed'  (ew  as  u),  a. 

(Pref.  un-  (1),  aud  Eug.  /teu-n,  kcmed.]    Not 
iiewu ;  rougli. 

"  In  occAfiiouB  ol  merHmetit,  this  rough. cast.  un. 

hewn  i-oetry.  was  luateud  ol  Btaije -pbiyj*.""— ^i-tfttoii  ; 

Juoenal.    (Uediu.) 

un-hid'-den»  a.  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and  Eiig. 
hidden.]  Nut  liiddeu  or  concealed,  (iilutkesp. : 
Henry  V.,  i.  1.) 

*  un-hide',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
hide,  V.J    To  disclose  ;  to  reveal. 

"  11  thou  deslrest  my  help,  unhide  the  aore.' 

P.  Fletcher :  I'aciUory  Kcloyuet,  v. 

*  un-hide'-a-blG,  a.  [Eng.  unhide;  suff. 
-((Wf.)  Incapable  of  being  hidden  or  ob- 
scured. 

"  UnhideabJe  by  eiivloua  arrogance." 

Hyloetter  :  ilagmju:encc.  1,254. 

*  iin-high'  Gr  silent),  a.  [Pret  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  high.]    Not  high  ;  low. 

"  It  is  unhigfi  aud  low." 

lui-iiMloto  :  The  Qrava. 

un-hin'-dered,  •  un-hin-dred,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  {!),  aiKl  Eug.  hindered.]  Kot  hindered  ; 
uuimpeded. 

"With  all  its  lull  effects  and  conseqaencea  «n- 
bindred.'— Clarke  :  Un  tlie  Atlnbulcs,  pioy.  *. 

tin-hinge',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hinge.] 
1.  To  take  from  the  hinges  :  as,  To  unhinge 
a  door. 

•  2.  To  displace ;  to  unfix  by  violence. 

*'  Aud  bills  uixhiiig'd  from  their  ileep  roota  den.'xrt'* 
niatkmorc:  Cre.itiun. 

3.  To  un.settle  ;  to  render  unstable  or  waver- 
ing ;  to  disorder  ;  to  diseonipnse. 

"But  time  unhinges  iK\\." 

C'ttrprv  :  Itiimrr ;  ITiad  iv. 

*  4.  To  put  out  of  sorts  ;  to  incapacitate  by 
disturbing  the  nerves. 

*  iin-hinge'-ment,  a.  [Eng.  v.nhinge ;  •mePt.] 
'1  tie  act  of  uiOiiugiug  ;  the  state  of  being  un- 
hinged. 

*  fin-hired',  a.   [Pref.  uji-  (1).  and  Eng.  hired.] 

Not  lured. 

•'  And  Mho  unhir'd  will  be  ho  hardy  as  to  any.  that 
Abntliam  at  any  otiit-r  lime  vver  jmid  him  liLhoK?" 
—JJitton  :  To  remove  ilirclingt  o..t  iff  the  Church. 

un-his-tor'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

historic] 

1,  Orff.  Lan>g. :  Not  historic;  fabulous. 

"Tlie  whole  atory  La  uiiliistoric"— Daily  Telegraph, 
Feb.  3.  1988. 

2.  Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  races  who 
have  no  history. 

"  The  study  allkp  of   tho   prehiatorio  and  the  un. 
hisfriric  i-nct-9  of  America  is  replete  witli  prom 
uuvlI  truths."— Z>.  W lUon  :  Prehitiorio  a. 
Umd,  1.  i. 


un-his-tor'-ic-al,   a. 


uLi  qf  Hdjl- 

[Prrf.  UJI-  0)»    a"d 


"Tbe  complex  traces  of  the  unh  ato'-icat  imtiins  ol 
Europe"— Hiijon  :  i'rehittoric  Anuali  of  ScotUind, 
L  6ua. 

un-hit,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hit.]  Not 
lut ;  n<it  struck. 

"  Wbil-t  I,  at  whom  they  shot,  alt  here  shot-free. 
And  as  unhurt  of  envy,  as  nnh,t." 

Hen  Jonaan ;  Poetaster ;  To  the  Header. 

tin-hit9h',  V.t.  (Pref.  un-  (2),  ami  Eng.  hitch.] 
To  disengage  or  loose  from  a  liitcb ;  to  set 
free ;  to  unfasten. 

•*  A  trace  was  unhUched."— Field.  Jan.  7.  1888. 


*  tin-hive',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  him.1 

1.  To  drive  frum  or  out  of  u  Idve, 

2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter. 

•tin-hoard',  v.t.  [Pref.  ua-  (2),  and  Eng. 
hoard.]  'I'o  take  away  or  remove  from  fc 
hoai-d  or  store. 

"A  lliiff  htiut  to  uiiAoard  the  cash 
Olaomt]  rlcli  burttber.'       JVUton.-  P.  L,.  Ir.  18L 

•  tin-hold',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  nnd  Eng.  hold^ 
V.J  To  let  go  the  hold  of;  to  relea.^e.   {plway.y 


[Eng.  unholy;  -ly.]    Id 

Iidled  unhoWy.'-Bp. 


un-ho'-li-ly,  a*iv. 
au  unholy  inunucr. 

••Lest  .  .  .  hi)ly  thlnga  be  hai 
Tayltir;  HuUmf  Contetitnce.  bk,  il., 

ftTi->iA'-1i-tig«fl,  a.  [Eng.  unholy  :  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  nulmly  ;  want  of 
holiness;  wickedness,  impiety,  pn.faueneas. 

"There  CJinnot  clio.iao  but  uiucb  utiAo/iftaM  abidfc* 
•~MiUan:  Tetrachoruoti. 

•tin-holp'-en,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

hotpen.]    Not  liolpen  or  helped  ;  unhelped. 

••  Leaving  tl.elr  fathers  and  uiotliers  |to  whom  tbej 
were  chiefly  bound)  ujiJujipen."—iIoJuUtsM:  Uf  U»od- 
Work<u.  i>t  U. 

tin-ho'-ly,  "nn-ho-lye,  'vn-hoo-ll,  a 

[Pref.  nil-  (1),  and  Eng.  tiuly.] 

1.  Not  lii'ly  ;  not  sacred ;  uot  hallowed  or 
consecrated. 

■•Doth  it  follow  that  all  thlnga  now  In  the  cburd* 
are  unholy  wUicti  li<e  Lord  btUb  Uut  hlmsell  pieciMtij 
liiatituted  t  "—/looker. 

2.  Impious,  wicked.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"  Dia..bedteut  to  piueuts,  unthankful,  unlialy."-^ 
2  Tunulhf/  Ui.  % 

3.  Impious,  wicked.    (Said  of  things.) 

"  To  keep  mo  li  om  a  most  unholy  malub." 

6hiikeip.  :  Two  Uentienten,  W.  L 

4.  Not  ceremonially  puritied;  unclean, 

"Tlie  Jewes  cal  thit  common  which©  is  vucleuw 
and  vnholy."^C'Ual:  Jlarkc  vii. 

*  un-hon'-est  {h  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.   hwiest.]     Not   liouest ;    dialumest,  dis- 
honuuiable. 

'■  But  a  poor,  cold,  miaplrited.  immanuered, 
Unhouest.  nuiiltocted,  umlunc  f.-ul." 

ISvaum.  <t  Fitt. :  Thieng  &  Theodoret,  U. 

•  tin-hou'-est-ly  (h  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  uft^ 

)ione^t ;  -ly.]     Liislionestly,  dislionourably. 

■•Which  he  bad  tof>ire  wilfully  aud  urUioneMCly  lor- 
ukeu,"— t^Uuf .'  Luke  XV. 

*un-h6n'-est-y  (h  silent),    s.     [Eng.   utv- 
honeat ;  -y.]     i>i»iionesty,  diahouourabltuess. 
'•TheimprotilableneaBo  and  ■btniiefuU  ufOtonetty  ct 
coutcucion,  BLriie,  anU  lieWite. '— i/j"t*i»ei;  Agaittat 
CviUcnUoii. 

•un-hon'-or    (h  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2X- 

aud  Eng.  honor,  v.j       To  dishomr. 

•*  I  bonoure  my  f  adir,  and  ye  ban  unhonourid  me.* 
—  Wycl{]fe:  Juhn  viii. 

•un-hdn'-6r-a-hle     (A  silent),  o.    [Pret 
un-  (1),  aud  Eug!  honorabU:]       Dishonorable. 
"Such  comi>any  as  iboulU  /lot  be  nnh(tiiourai>l4  to 
the  kiuy."— Jui*r«i/ .'  Let.  41 ;  To  CrumiMtt. 

tin-hon'-orcd  {h  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  OX 
and  Eng.  honored.]  Unceleln-ated  ;  not  re- 
garded with  reverence  or  honor. 

"  And  Bcholan.  •oldlcr*.  kmgK,  ttnhonourrd  die.' 
Uoldsntith:  TruvrlUr. 

tin-hood',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  nntl  Eng.  /Mwd.T 
To  reiiiove  a  hood  or  dit^guise  from;  to  de- 
prive of  a  hood. 

•■  The  f'lli^on  took  bl«  favourite  stand  .  .  . 
Nor,  tiiougb  uuhooded,  eought  to  fly." 

i>cott :  Lady  uJ  tite  LiUa.  U.  9L. 

tin-hook',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  hook^ 
v.]  'lo  loose  or  disengage  from  a  lio<ik  ;  to- 
open  or  undo  by  diseng.iging  the  houks  ul'. 

•unhooked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hooked.]  Not  having  a  hook;  not  li.\ed  on  a. 
hook. 

■•  Aptcrtobif^eatBuchun^wofcedbaytea."- JSTocWuifl.- 
Voyages,  In.  <J7i. 

*  tin-hoop',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  Itoop.J 
To  Htiip  or  divest  uf  liuops. 

"  Vnh"op  tbe  fjilr  sex.  ami  cure  this  fasblonablft 
tyuipiuiy  got  nmuug  X,htiix."—Aiutu  <n. 

tin-hoped',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hc/ped.\ 
1.  Not    lioped   for;    unlooked    for;    unex- 
pected ;  despaired  of.    (Followed  hy  for.) 

"Tiiese  eyes  at  last  bpbold  the  unhnped  f»r  coasf" 
Pope :  Bo'ner :  Udyttey  v.  &i^ 

•  2.  Having  lost  hope. 

"  He  faltered  thanks  t»-  Hearen  for  life. 
Bede«nted,  uiU.oi-t'.  from  deapenittr  (Strife.** 

:>cott :  Lady  of  the  l.'iJ-9.  v.  IT. 


b5il,  bo^;  poiit,  jiSiVl;  cat,  5011.  chorus.  9hin,  hen^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this:  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing^ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tlon.  -sion = shOa ;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhua,   -cious,  -tious.  -Bious  =  ahus.     bio.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  doU 
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unhopeful— unicorn 


tin-bope'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
Ao/«y"/.|  Nnt  hopeful;  having  uo  ruoin  fur 
hoi't;  ;  hopfles.-t. 

"  BeiieillL'k  la  uut  the  unhoitf/ulleU  liiislmiiil  that  I 
Itiinw."— VJimtfji^.  ■■  Much  Ado  about  /fuUnny,  11.  L 

&l'h6p'-lng,  ;t.  par.  [Pref.  uu-  (1),  ami 
Eii^.  Ao;*(ny.J     Nut  exptctiiiy. 

"  Ciih.-t'i't'j  the  success  of  their  Hcheme*,"— /iicAarrf- 
wm;  Cfurudi,  iii.  «J. 

un-horned',  a.  [Pref.  «>i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Aornft/.J    Nut  liomed  ;  without  hdnis. 

"OLilierl.  .  .  whom  all  jjerftictioiisKi^'ce; 
AiiiJ  when  unttorned.  Ihuu  Ijtiai  i\  \\i,,i\in  face.' 
handyi :  uvid  ;  JJetatnor/jlioat*  iv, 

^n-horse',  v.t.     (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  horse.] 

1.  Ti)  knock,  throw,  or  otherwise  remove 
froiu  liorselinck. 

"Coiiat'iiithie  himself  fought,  u:ihar»ed  hhn,  find 
useil  ml   uiuaus  to   tikke   bim  alive.'— J/Wr^ri .-    //uf. 

2.  To  take  the  horses  out  of,  as  out  of  a 
?e]ijt;ie. 

"  While  otliers,  not  so  natlBfied,  uiiho7-te 
TLo^iUied  t-qulpjige.'  Cuwpar :  Tosh,  vt  701. 

•  fin-hosed',  n-    [Pref.  uji-(l),  and  Eng.  hosed.] 

Without  huse  or  greaves. 

"  Unhoted.  unhuoJed." 

Sfntthcy  :  Joan  af  Arc,  vlL  140. 

•  tin-hoa'-pit-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  hospitahU.]    Not  hospitable;   inhospit- 
able. 

"  To  drive  out  these  unhotpitable  gueata." 

Howe:  iioyal  Convert,  v. 

•fin-hoa'-pit-al,  o.  [Pref.  «Ji-(l),  and  Eng. 
hoipUul.]     Inhiifspitable. 

"  AxenuB  .  .  .  which  slgoifietb  unhcapitall," — 
Baiuiyt :  Trarctt.  p.  8!>. 

•  fin-hos'-tile,  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

hostile.]    NuL  hostile;  not  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  an  enemy. 

"  By  u^tliottUe  wounds  destroyed." 

J'IiiIi/m;  Blenheim. 

•tin-ho^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  uTir  (2),  and  Eng. 
house.] 

1.  To  drive  or  expel  from  a  house  or  habita- 
tion ;  to  dislodge. 

"  Death  uuawiiiea,  with  hla  colJ  klud  embrace, 
Utthuiu'U  thy  virgin  uouL' 

Hilton  :  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

2.  To  deprive  of  shelter. 

*fili-h6i)aed',  a.     [Pref.  U7t-  (1),  and  Eng. 

housed.] 

1.  Not  housed,  or  sheltered  by  a  house ; 
having  no  house  or  home  ;  homeless. 

"  UnhotU'd,  ueglected,  lii  the  jiulilic  way." 

fope:  i/omer;  Odj/axei/ xvil.  857. 

2.  Deprived  of  or  expelled  from  a  house, 
home,  ruuf,  or  shelter. 

"  Dlamayed,  unfed,  unhout'd. 
The  widow  and  tbi»  orphan  atrull  iiruuud.' 

I'hUipa:  aienhetm. 

•ttn-htf^'-^lled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  pa. 
par.  of  Eng.  house!  (q.v.).]  Not  having  re- 
ceived  the    sacrament.     (iSee  extruct   under 

i/ISAPPOINTED,  l.J 

•  tin-hu'-man,  a.     JPref.  uu-  (l),  and  Eng. 

huTJiaii.]    Not  human  ;  inhuman. 

"Their  unhuman  and  remorseless  £Tae\ty."—South : 
Semuma.  vuL  xl.,  ser.  2. 

•fin-hu'-xnan-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  huvui'nize.]  To  cause  to  cease  to  be 
human  :  to  deprive  or  divest  of  the  nature  or 
charai: (eristics  of  human  beings. 

"Purity  18  ridiculed  and  set  at  nought,  aa  a  sour, 
unsociiil,  utikainanued  virtue." — Poi'teua :  Sermont, 
vol.  11.,  ser,  e. 

»1in-hum'-bled  (bled  as  bold),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kuvibled.]  Is'ut  humbled, 
not  shamed  ;  not  having  the  temper,  spirit, 
pride,  or  tlie  like  subdued. 

"  Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  tinreform'd." 

Altitun:  P.  li.,  ill.  429. 

ftn-hurf ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  hurt.] 
N'lt  hurt  ;  free  from  hurt  or  injury  ;  un- 
injured. 

"But  Ludlow  escaped  imhurt  from  all  the  machina- 
tions uf  his  enemies.  '—Macaulay  :  tliat.  Jrng.,  cH.  xv. 

•  fin-hiirt'-ful,  •  un-hurte-fnl,  a.    [Pref. 

un-   (1).  and    Eng.    hurtjul.]     Not  huitful  or 
injurious  ;  harmless,  innnxious. 

"  You  imagine  lue  too  unfiurt^M  an  opposlte^"^ 
ShnJa^ap. :  Meiisure  for  Mcaaure,  111.  2. 

•  un-hurt'-ful-ljr,    adv.      [Eng.  unhurtful ; 

■ly.]     In  an  unliurtful  manner  ;  without  hurt 
or  harm  ;  harmlessly. 

"To  laHgh  at  others  as  innocently  and  aa  unhurt- 
ftilly,  AS  at  ourselves."— /*o/*«.*  To  Swift,  Sept.,  1725. 


'  un-hurt'-fal-ness, "  un-hnrte-fui-nes, 

s.    [Kiig.  unhurtjul ;  -msi.]     Hannlessness. 


un-hurt'-ing,  o.-.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
hurttnij.)  Ciiusing  no  hurt  or  harm  ;  harm- 
less, innoxious. 

"  As  If  she  in  her  kinde  iunhurtinff  elfe) 
Did  hid  me  take  such  lodging  as  htiselfe." 

Browne  :  BriCanniaa  PaatjraU,  1. 1. 

*  un-hu^'-band-ed,  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (i),  and 

Eng.  h'lsbaml ;  -f/.] 

1.  Not  liusbanded  ;  not  managed  with  care 
and  frugality. 

2.  Not  having  u  husband  ;  unmarried. 

3.  Deprived  of  or  having  lost  a  husband ; 
widowed. 

"  She  bore,  unhua^nded,  a  mother's  pnlns." 

Soulhey:  Hannah. 

"4.  Not  "married*'  to,  or  supported  by, 
an  elm.  (Said  only  of  a  vine.)  The  expres- 
sion is  derived  fi'om  the  Latin  custom  (still  in 
vogue  in  Italy)  of  training  vines  on  elms. 

"  With  hniiging  bead  I  have  beheld 
A  wld.iw  vine.  utAiid.  in  a  nuked  tt^ld^ 


* un-hushed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hushed.]    Not  hushed  ;  nut  silenced. 

"My  heart  unhuah'd — although  my  lipa  were  mute." 
Byron  :  Corauir,  L  It 

*un-husked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
husked.]    Having  no  husk  or  cover. 

"  Could  no  unhwtked  akorne  leave  tbe  tree, 
But  there  was  chaleuge  made  u-lio^e  it  might  bee.' 
B/J.  BttU :  :iatirea,  iU.  L 

U-ni-,  pre/.  [Lat.  wni«  =  one.l  Having  one 
feature  or  character. 

U'-m-^t,  U'-ni-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  untu 
=  one.] 

Church  Hist. :  One  of  the  United  Greeks 
(q.v.). 

*  U-ni-au-ric'-U-late,  a.     [Pref.  uni-,  and 

Eng.  auriculate.]    Possessed  of,  or  in  form  re- 
sembling, a  single  small  ear. 

uziiauriculate-anlmals,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Gasteropoda.    {Rossiter.) 

u-ni-ax'-al,  u-ni-ix'-i-al,  a.  {Pref.  uni-, 
and  Eng.  uxiaL] 

1.  Biol. :  Developed  from  a  single  axis,  aa 
is  the  case  with  all  vertebrate  animals,  some 
nioUnses  and  annulosa,  and  some  plaiiU. 
(^RossitcT.) 

2.  Optics  &  Crystall.  :  Having  one  direction 
within  the  crystal,  along  wliicli  a  ray  of  light 
can  proceed  without  being  bitun-ated. 

"Thecoio'jred  rays  of  uninxial  and  biaxial  crystals." 
—Proc.  of  Phya.  Sac.  London,  pt.  it.  p.  3. 

H  1  he  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  and 
tourmaline  are  uniaxial.  Brewster  has  shown 
that  in  all  uniaxial  crystids  the  optic  axis 
coincides  with  the  axes  of  crystallization. 
When  the  ordinary  refractive  index  exceeds 
the  extraordinary  index  the  crystal  is  said  to 
be  negative,  when  it  falls  short  of  it  the 
crystal  is  said  to  be  positive.  Iceland  spar, 
tourmaline,  sappliire,  ruby,  &c.  have  negative, 
and  quartz,  ice,  titanite,  &c.  positive  uniaxial 
crystals. 

*  u'-ni-ber,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. J  The  face- 
{fjard  of  a  helmet.    {Ogdoie.) 

*  u-nic,  s.    [Unique.] 

*  U-ni-cSm'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  unus  =  one, 
and  camera  =  aVliamber.]  Consisting  of  a 
single  chamber.    (Said  of  a  legislative  body.) 

u-ni-cap'-8U-lar,  a.    [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
capsular.) 
Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  capsule. 

u-m-car'-di-um*  s.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  cardium  (q.v.).] 

Palceunt. :  A  doubtful  sub-genus  of  Corbis, 
having  the  shell  thin,  oval,  and  concentrically 
striated ;  the  hinge  with  an  obscure  tooth  or 
edentulous.  Known  species  forty,  from  the 
Lias  to  the  Portland  Rock.    {Woodward.) 

U-ni-car'-i-nate,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
carinute.]     Having  a  single  hdge  or  keel. 

U-lii-5er-lU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
cellular.] 

Bin!. :  Consisting  of  a  single  cell  or  cellule. 
(Uaefl  of  certain  algats  and  fungals  of  low  or- 
ganization, and  of  tlie  Protozoa.) 


•  U-IU9'-i-tS?,  s.    [Lat.  units  =  one.] 

1,  Tlie  state  of  being  unique. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  unity,  or  of  being 
united  into  one. 

t  u-ni-cli'-nal,  a.  (Lat.  %tnus  =  or\e,  and 
Or.  ftAiVu)  {!iliao)=  to  cause  to  bend,  slope,  or 
slant,] 

Geol. :  Having  but  a  single  dip,  inclination, 
or  direction.  Used  of  a  stratum  which  slants 
only  in  one  dirL-ctiun ;  opposed  to  synclinal 
and  anticlinal  (q.v.). 

u'-ni-com,  *  u-ni-come,  s.  [Fr.  unicome, 
from  Lat.  iinicoritum,  accus.  of  iinicornus  = 
one-horned,  from  it7iu5  =  one,  and  cornu=& 
horn,] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  aninial  having  a  single  horn,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  Ctesias  calls  it  the  Wild  Asa,  and 
Aristotle  the  Indian  Ass.  Ctesias  descrihes 
the  Wild  Ass  as  being  aliout  the  size  of 
a  horse,  with  a  white  body,  led  head,  and 
blue  eyes,  having  a  horn  on  the  forehead  a 
cubit  long,  wliicli  for  thn  extent  of  two  palina 
from  the  forehead  is  entirely  white,  black  in 
the  middle,  and  pointed  and  red  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Of  the  hoin  drinking  cups  were 
foinied,  and  Ih'ise  who  used  Iheni  were  said 
not  to  be  sub,eet  to  spasm,  epilepsy,  or  the 
eiTects  of  poison.  Unicorn.s  were  said  to  be 
very  swift  and  stiong,  not  naturally  tierce,  but 
when  provoked  tliey  fought  desperately  with 
horn,  heels,  and  teeth',  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  them  alive.  Browne  {Vulg. 
Erronrs,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiii.)  enumerates  five 
kinds  of  unicorns:  "  the  Indian  ox,  ihe  Indian 
ass,  the  rhinoceros,  the  oryx,  and  that  which 
was  more  eminently  termed  monoceros  or  uni- 
cornis:" and  in  the  same  chapter  he  quotes  de- 
scriptions of  this  mythical  animal  from  various 
authors.  Wilkin,  in  a  ntite  to  Browne  (/o  .  sup. 
dt.)  gives  a  statement  from  Riippell  that  the 
unicorn  exists  in  Kordofan,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  milhkma.  He  describes  it  as 
of  ft  reddisli  colour,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
horse,  of  the  slender  make  of  a  gazelle,  and 
furnished  with  a  long,  straight,  slender  hon 


OBYX.   ORAZINO  (PEOFILE). 
A.  Head  of  Oryi. 

in  tbe  male,  which  is  wanting  in  the  female. 
Some  added  that  it  had  divided  lioofs,  while 
others  declared  it  to  be  single-hoofed.  Three 
Arabs  told  R-ippell  that  they  had  seen  the 
animal  in  question.  All  these  stories  have 
probably  some  foundation  in  fact,  to  which  a 
lai-ge  superstruetion  of  tiction  has  been  added. 
An  antelope  like  an  oryx,  seen  in  protlle 
would  appear  to  a  careless  observer  like  an 
animal  with  a  single  horn  ;  and  hence  the 
mytliical  tales  of  unicorns  probably  arose. 
(See  illustration.) 

*  2.  A  kind  of  insect  having  a  horn  upoa 
its  head. 

"  Same  unicoma  we  will  allow  even  among  InseoJ*, 
as  thuae  iiAsiconioiia  beetlee  denLTilied  by  MuffetuA.  — 
Browne:   Vulgitr  Errours,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xxilL 

3.  A  Carriage  and  pair  with  a  third  horse  in 
front ;  also  applied  to  such  an  equipage. 

"  Let  me  drive  you  ont  some  day  In  my  unicorfU  ^ 
Miat  h'dgeworth  :  Belinda,  cb.  xviL 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Aatron.t  [Monoceros,  1.]. 

2.  Ber. :  A  fabulous  animal,  having  the  head, 
neck,  and  bodyofa  horse,  with  a  beard  like  that 
of  a  gont,  the  legs  of  a  buck,  the  tail  of  a  licm, 
and  a  long  tapering  horn,  spirally  twisted,  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehi-ad.  Two  nnicorni 
were  borne  as  supporters  of  the  Scottish  royal 


fite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  fkther :  we.  wet.  here,  camet  ber.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marSne ;  go,  p5t» 
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arms  for  alioiit  a  century  before  the  union  of 
the  Cit'wiis  in  lOOi;  and  tlie  sinisLi-i*  siip- 
porter  nf  the  arms  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
unh-oin  nrgont,  jiniicd,  rriiiud,  and  un^'iiU'd 
or.  ;i(>r;4ed  witli  a  i-iinniet  ot  crosses  piitee  mid 
flcni's  de  lis,  with  a  cliain  uMixed  |>ns.singlie- 
twetin  the  fuie  lejjs  aiKl  rellected  over  Un^  b.ick 
of  Iho  last.  (See  illustratinii  under  Reverted.) 

"  How  the  lirave  hoy,  fti  future  wnr, 
Shuuld  tAiiie  the  t'nlioiti'a  i-riilf." 

Sc-U  :  Lay  </  iha  Latt  J/initr«t.  1.  19. 

8.  Script. :  (ReemJ. 

^  Sed  ■  unicnni :  The  narwhal,  Monodon 
monoceros.     [Monodon,  Narwhal.) 

unicorn -bird,  s. 

Oriiilh.  :  i'ainmidea  cornnta.  [Andiha.] 
"  Tho  lioni  uf  tlie  unicnmebii-d  :  iu  Itmalle  cjilleil 
Aiilni..«.  De8ciilieil  by  M.iryymvlua  and  VVllliife'hliy 
out  <if  liliii  Ilia  priiiuiikiil  iiinrks  tiie  these:  huidiit 
aiiil  fiiotc-d  like  the  ihiiii{hltl  cuck,  tjkil'd  like  n  t!U"^<^'. 
hui'iicil  oil  his  fxi'theiid  (wkth  s>iiiie  likene^sl  k3  the 
Unicoriie  is  iiictured  :  aiitinl  uii  liU  wiiiga  ;  l>i|j){er  tliiui 
a  swnii.  The  unde.  say  M  ir^gmviua  aud  Pisu,  aa  bi;j 
again,"— OrcM/  Mn«(eum,  p.  65. 

unicorn-fish,  s.    [Unicorn,  IJ.] 
unicorn- plant,  s. 

hilt.  :  A  p'lpiilar  name  for  Martynia  (q.v.), 
sail)  to  refer  to  tlie  projecting?  beaks  or  liooks 
of  the  ('aj)sn]e  ;  but  tlio  name  is  inaccurate, 
as  tliere  are  two  horns  in  place  of  one. 

unicorn-root.  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  root  of  Helnnias  dioica,  a  plant  of 
the  Melantliat  eiB  or  Melanths,  one  or  two 
feet  high,  growing  in  North  American  boo;s. 
It  lijis  a  haly  scnpe,  spiked  racenu'S  of  white 
flowers,  with  linear  petals  and  exserted  sta- 
mens. In  infusion  the  root  is  anthelmintic, 
but  its  tincture  is  bitter  aud  tonic. 

unicorn-Shell,  s. 

ZooL  :  Tlie  yenus  Monoceros  (q.v.).  Both 
the  sri.-ntilic  and  popnl;ir  names  refer  to  the 
prominent  spine  on  the  outer  lip. 

unicorn's  horn,  s. 

*  1.  Oril.  Lang.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to 
the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  which  was  often 
preserved  in  museums  as  the  horn  of  the 
mythical  unicorn.     [Unicorn,  II.  1.] 

2.  Bot.:  Helonias  dioicn.     [Unicorn-root.) 

n-ni-com'-ofis,  a.     [Lat.  nnicomus.]    [Uni- 
corn.]   Posses.sed  of  but  a  sioyle  horn. 


&-ni-c6s'-tat©,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
costate  vq.v.).j' 

Bot,  :  Having  but  a  single  midrib,  whence 
the  secondary  veins  or  nerves  diverge.  This 
is  the  typical  stvucture  of  Exogens  iu  general. 

U-ni-dic'-tyle,  a.  [Pref.  itni-,  and  Gr. 
SdKTv\oi  {daktulos)  ■=:  a  finger  or  toe,  a  digit.] 
Having  a  single  functional  digit,  as  the  lio:se 
and  some  of  it^i  ancestors.  (See  illustration 
under  Ungulata,  1.  (2).) 

"  III  the  AiichitheriTitii  and  Hlpparioa  the  trans- 
fur  lu^itiuii  fn-ui  tlie  tridnctyle  to  the  utiidacfyfe 
ITii^uhite  is  nccompliahed."— U.  iScAintdf .-  Doctrine  q/ 
JJetceitt.  p.  274. 

*  un-i-de'-aed,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(l);  Eng.  idea, 
and  sull.  -*;(/.]  Having  no  ideas  or  thoughts  ; 
senseless,  frivolous. 

"He  [nacoii]  received  the  vnfdeard  page  fVUUerB] 
Ipto  his  iiitiiiia^y."— /.ortj  Campbell  :  tivei  of  tite 
Chancellors,  i\.  iil. 

*  un-i-de'-al,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ideal.  \ 

1.  Not  ideal ;  real. 

2.  Not  having  ideas  ;  destitute  of  ideas  or 
thoughts  ;  senseless. 

••  They  [cards]  Hpi>ear  to  me  too  dtill  and 
afTord  a  thliikiiii{  man  ...  an   adequate   return  of 


videnf  to 
reti 
Winter  t'tieningt,  even,  l 

•iin-i'-dle.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  idle, 
a.]    Not  idle  ;  busy,  active. 

"  For  me,  I  dw  nature  unidle  know." 

Hidney  :  Attrojiliel  A  Stella. 

n-ni-f  a'-cial  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  «n7i5  =  one. 
and  fades  =  a  face.]  Having  but  one  face  or 
fiorit  surface. 

•  U-nif -ic,  a.  (Lat.  unvs  =  one,  and  facio  = 
to  make.]    Making  one  ;  forming  unity. 

*  u-ni-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Unific]  The  act  of 
unifying  ;  the  state  of  being  unitled  ;  the  act 
of  making  into  one. 

"  All  we  have  here  to  note  In  the  Interdependence 
anil  iiniflrii'iiin  of  functions  that  natnraily  (..How  the 
dlircniitlatlou  of  tlieni.'— ff.  Spencer:  Intiuctiom  f>f 
Bi-loQif. 


U'-ni-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  unify;  -er.]  One  who 
uiiilies  or  makes  into  one. 

"  Blaiiiarvk,  the  un^r-  of  Oormany."— TYrnci,  Dec 
18,  188.1.  p.  10. 

U-ni-fi-lar,  a.  [liat.  unvs  =  one,  and^ijim 
=  a  ihread.]  Consisting  of  or  having  only 
one  thread;  specitlcally  applietl  to  a  magnet- 
ometer consisting  of  a  magnetic  bur  suspended 
by  a  single  thread. 

U-nif '-lor-oiis,  n.     [Lat.  unus^oue,  and 
*  fios,  genit.  fioris  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  flower. 

u'-ni-f  oil,  s.    [Lat.  unus  =  one,  and  folium  = 
a  l.-;if.] 
Her. :  A  plant  having  only  one  leaf. 

u-ni-fo'-li-ar,  u-ni-fd-li-ate,  a.    [Pref. 

uni-,  and  Eng. /o^ur, /i'/i«/e.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Unifoliolate  (q.v.). 

u-m-f5'-li-6-late,  a.    [Pref. 
uni;  and  Eng. /o/zo/u^e  (q.v,).J 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  compound 
leaf  consibting  of  one  leatlot 
only. 

u'-ni-fonn,  *  n-ni-forme,  a. 

&  s.  [Ft.  unifomne,  fiom  Lat. 
itniformejn,  aceus.  of  uniformis 
=  having  one  form  :  unus  =  one, 
andfoma  =  a  form  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  uidfornie.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  only  one  form ;  hav- 
ing always  one  and   the   same 
form ;    not   changing    in    form, 
sliape,     character,    appearance,  ""^^^^J"" 
&c.  ;  not  variable. 

'■  He  la  hlmselfe  vniforme.  as  saint  James  sayth, 
without  alteration."— Z/p.  Gardner:  Explication;  Of 
Catholic  Faith,  tol.  5. 

2.  Not  varying  in  degree  or  rate  ;  invariable, 
equable  :  as,  a  unifomi_  temperature,  uniform 
motion. 

3.  Consistent  at  all  times ;  not  ditTerent ; 
as,  His  opinions  on  the  subject  have  always 
been  uni/urm. 

i.  Having  only  one  character  throughout; 
homogeneous. 

"Sometimes  there  are  many  parts  of  a  law,  and 
soiiietimes  it  is  uniform,  and  Imtli  Iu  it  but  oiieduty." 
—Sp,  Taylor:  ICule  of  Cuntdence,  bk.  iiL.  cli.  vL 

5.  Conforming  to  one  rule  ;  agreeing  with 
each  otlier ;  of  the  same  form  or  churacter  as 
others. 

"The  only  doubt  is  abont  the  manner  of  their 
unity,  how  far  clmrches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  lii 
their  ceremonies." — Hooker. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  dress  of  tlie  same  kind, 
fabric,  fashion,  or  general  appearance  as  that 
worn  by  other  members  of  the  same  body, 
whether  miliUry,  naval,  or  other,  by  which 
the  members  may  be  recognized  as  belonging 
to  that  particular  body.  (Opposed  to  plain 
clotlies  or  ordinary  civil  dress.) 

"The  ti>i*/ormj  and  arms  of  the  newcomers  clearly 
hidicated  tlie  ^t«nt  influence  of  the  master's  eye." — 
2/acituJay :  Hut.  £nfj.,  ch.  xv. 

*  U'-ld-form,  v.t.  [Uniform.]  To  make  uni- 
form or  conformable  ;  to  cause  to  conform ; 
to  adapt. 

"Thus  must  I  uniform  my  speech  to  your  obttue 
conceptiouB."— Si<i)iry .-   iVanttcaU  Play,  p.  623. 

*U-ni-form'-al,  a.  [Eng.  uniform;  -al.] 
Unifomi,  symmetrical. 

"  Her  comelye  nose  with  uniformall  gTAce." 

Herrick  :  Appendix,  p.  433. 

u-ni-for-mi-tar'-i-an,  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  uni- 

formit(y) ;  -arian.] 

A.  As  sitbst. :  One  who  holds  the  geological 
hypothesis  or  theory  of  uniformitarianisni 
(q.v.). 

"  The  one  point  the  catnatrophisLs  and  the  tint- 
/omn7'i?*i(i"*ni:reeduiH)iiiv  hen  i  he  Society  was  founded 
WHstolinioreitlneolojiuwlBiwculation^"— ^iwirLJowDi. 
Qeol.  ^c,  vol.  XXV,,  ji,  xll. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Uniformi- 
tarianisni (q.v.). 

u-ni'for-mi-tar'-i-an-i^m,  5.  [Eng.  uni- 
formitarian ;  -ism.] 

Geol.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley 
to  express  the  view  strongly  advocated  by 
Hutton  and  Lyell,  that  there  is  no  need  for 
the  hypothesis  of  allernate  periods  of  repose 
and  convulsion  to  account  for  the  present 
appearance  of  the  earth's  crnst.  All  that  we 
see  miplit  be— and  they  believed  was— pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes 


continued  during  indefinitely  long  periods  of 
time.     [Geui-ooy.] 

"I  have  aiiukeii  of  Uniformit'trianitm  as  the  doo* 
trine  uf  Untu>ii  and  Lyvi\."— Huxley :  I'rvt.  Addrtia, 
111  tiaarC.  Joarn.  lit -4.  Soc.,  vol.  xxv,  p.  xll. 

u-ni-form'-i-ty,  "u-ni-form-i-tie.  $. 

[Fr.  UHifomite,  from  I,;it.  nniformitattm^ 
accus.  r>f  i(;i(/6r<fitf'(5  =  uniformity,  from  uni- 
formis—  uniform  (<i.v.).] 

1.  The  quiility  or  state  of  licing  uniform; 
resemlilance  to  itself  atall  times  ;  tlie  quality, 
state,  or  charncier  nf  adhering  to  one  plan  all 
through,  or  of  having  the  parts  similar. 

"But  for  vnlformirie  ot  bnllitliig  .  .  .  the  towna  of 
Caniliildiie. im  the  newer  wi»rkiiiaii»iil|t. exceodcth  that 
of  0\fvt<i."~Uolin»hv'l :  liCKi:  Knyland.  bk.  U..  oh.  111. 

2.  Consistency,  sameness. 

"Queeu  Elizabeth  was  reinarkHblo  tor  that  stcadl^ 
ness  niid  untfrmity  which  nui  throuKh  all  her  bo 
i.iou'n."—AUdiaoi». 

3.  Conformity  amongst  several  or  many  to 
one  i>atteru  or  rule  ;  consonance,  agreement, 
accord. 

"  Tlie  unity  of  that  visible  body  and  Church  of  Christ 
coiisi»tt;ih  ill  tliat  ttnifnrmiti/  whicii  all  the  several 
peniutiH  tlieieuiito  l>«loijgiii)(  hnv 9."— Soaker. 

4.  Continued  or  unvarying  sameness  or 
likene&s  ;  monotony. 

H  Act  of  Uniformity: 

Church.  Hist.  :  The  Act  13  A  14  Car.  II., 
c.  4,  desigiii'd  to  regulate  the  terms  of  mem- 
bei'sliip  in  the  Cliurch  of  England  ami  in  the 
colleges  of  Oxf<iid  and  Cambiidge.  Both  the 
Anglican  and  the  Puritan  parties  had  desired 
their  faith  to  be  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  and  Charles  II.,  who,  as  a  ste]>  to  ob- 
taining his  father's  throne,  wished  to  aUind 
well  with  bntli  jiarties,  promised  at  Breda  to 
use  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  certfiin 
measure  of  comprehension.  But  the  Parlia- 
ment was  in  no  mood  to  vote  for  such  a 
scheme,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  required 
the  clergy  to  sign  the  Tliiity-nine  Articles 
and  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
enforcement  of  these  regulations  led  to  the 
secession  from  the  Church  of  England  of  up- 
wards of  2,000  clergymen, and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  dissent.  Tlie  Acrt  of  Uni- 
formity Amendment  Act,  passed  July  18, 1872, 
somewhat  modified  that  of  Charles,  as  the 
University  Test  Act,  passed  June,  1871,  had 
done  the  year  before. 

u'- id- form -1^,  *n-ni- forme -lie,  adv. 

[Eng.  unijorm ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  uniform  manner  or  degree  ;  without 
variation  ;  with  even  tenor. 

"  I'liiformly  deal  ot  clouds." — C.  Bronti :  Jane  Eyv, 
cb.  XX if. 

2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another. 

"They  tunie  It  often,  that  It  may  be  vniformMt 
AriK." — Uolinshed :  Jiitcr.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

3.  With  consistency  throughout. 

*  U'-ni-form-ness,  s.    [Eng.  uniform  ;  -tims.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  uniform;  uni- 
formity. 

"  Rules  grounded  on  the  analogr  and  uniformnea 
observed  in  the  production  of  natuml  elTecta  — Berke- 
ley :  Of  Human  Knowledge,  pt.  t.  5  105. 

u'-nj-f^,  *u-nl-fie,  v.r  [Lat.  un«3  =  one, 
aud  facio  =  to  make.]  To  make  or  fonu  into 
one  ;  to  make  a  unit  of;  to  reduce  to  unity  «t 
uniformity  ;  to  view  as  one. 

"To  simplifle  and  uni/ie  their  desires."— J/on(rtjii«.- 
Devoute  Etiaye*.  pt  ii.,  treaL  8. 

•u-ni-gen'-X-ture,  s.  [Lat.  uni(ienitus  = 
only -l>ogot ten,  fro'ui  unus  =  one,  and  genitus, 
pa.  par.  of  gigno  =  to  beget.]  Tlie  state  of 
being  the  only-begotten. 

U-ni-gen'-i-tiis,  a.  [Lat.  =  only-begotten. J 
Ecclesiol. :  Used  to  denote  the  Bull  com- 
mencing Uni(jen>tus  Dei  Fdivs  (the  Only  Be- 
gotten Son  of  God),  issued  by  Pope  Clement  XI. 
m  1713  in  condemnation  of  101  propusitions 
taken  from  Qucsnel's  work.  The  New  Testament 
trans  ated  into  trench,  with  Moral  liefieclions. 
[Jansenism,  1.] 

*  u-nig'-en-oSs,  a.    (UNioENiTiniE.  ]    Of  one 

kiml ;  of  the  same  kind. 

u-n5(j -u-gate,  a.     (Lat.  vnimgvs  =  having 
"  one   yoke;"  pref.  uni-  and  Lat.  j'^gum  =  a 
yoke,  a  }'air.] 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  a  single  pair  of 
leaflets ;  paired.     [CoNJiKiATE.) 

U-ni-la'-W-ate,  a.     [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
Iabi4ite.] 
Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  lip. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  j(5^1;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expeot,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -$lon  =  zhon*   Hiious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  —  bei,  d^L 
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unilateral—  unindifferent 


n-nl-liit'-er-^  a.  [Pref.  wii-,  and  Eog. 
laUnd.] 

"  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Hnving  hut  a  single  side  ; 
peilaiuing  to  oue  side  ;  one-sided. 

2.  Bot.:  Arnin^'ed  on  or  tunicil  towards  ono 
Bide  only,  as  the  tlowers  of  AiitUolyza. 

unilateral- contract,  s.  A  one-sidtid 
contract,  that  is,  a  contract  whifh  binds  only 
oue  paity  ;  the  nthei'  I'arty,  from  the  nature 
of  tlie  case,  not  needing  to  be  tjound. 

•n-ni-lit'-er-al,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
literal.]  Cunsisimg  of  only  one  letter;  as,  a 
uniiiieral  word. 

•iin-il-lumed',  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
iiLuvted.\    Xut  illuminated  ;  not  lighted  up. 
"Herlalreye,  now  liriglit.  now  uniflfittt'-d." 

Voleriiige :  Veitiuy  •■/  Nutioiit. 

•ttn-il-lu'-min-at-ed,  o.  [Pref.  «n-(l), 
aud  Eng.  illu.uu)w.tcd.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  illuminated  ;  dark. 

2.  fig- :  Ignorant. 

•  fin-il-lu'-sor-y,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
iUusorii.]  Not  i-ausing  or  producing  illusion, 
dfce|>tion,  or  the  like ;  not  illusory ;  not 
deceptive. 

"Thron^'h  a  pair  of  cold,  unil/usorjf  barnaclea." — 
Li/tton :  My  JVovel,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  xxii. 

•  tin-il'-lus-tra-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  illustrated.]  Not  illustnileil  with  draw- 
ings, cuts,  engravings,  or  the  like. 

"By  «ld   of    which   we   cin    teach    iiibiiy  subjects 

3 nicker  and  better  ilmii  the  iitust  tuii)i-tt83i%'e  vcrbul 
cscviiition.  if'il/iiiitriiUti.  coulU  ever  nttalu  tw."— 
Cuuill't  I'echiiicar  Educator,  yt.  xl.,  p.  275. 

U-ni-l6c'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  icni-,  and  Eng. 
tociiUtr.] 

1.  Bot. :  Having  but  a  single  cell  in  the 
fiuit. 

2.  Zool. :  Possessing  a  single  cavity  or  cham- 
ber. Api-Iicd  to  the  shells  of  Foraniinitera 
and  MoUusL-a. 

fin-i-mas'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1).  and 
Eng.  imagimdi'le.]  Not  ca]>;il.le  of  being 
imagined,  conceived,  or  thought  of;  iueon- 
ceivable. 

•*  O  thou  hauitiful 
And  unimaghtaljle  ttber  1"        Byron:  Cain,  iL  1. 

•  un-i-ma^-in-a-ble-ness,  s.    {Eng.  un- 

imnqimible ;  -»(es^.|  The  quality  or  slate  of 
being  unimaginable  or  inconceivable:  incuu- 
ceivai'leness. 

"  Tlie  uiiimajlnatiteneat  of  pointa  Riid  smn-IIest  p.ir. 
tlclea.  —ihire:  Iiiitnort.  of  th9  kotzl,  bk.  i..  cli.  vi. 

•fi.n-l-mS.g'-in-a-bly,  adv.  (Eng.  unhna- 
gimibile) ; -ly.l  Inconceivably,  {lioyle :  IVorks^ 
iii.  077.) 

•un-i-mag'-in-a-tJve,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (l), 
and  Eng.  iimujiiiaUve.]  Showing  little  or  no 
imaginative  powers. 


tln-i(-mai:'-ined,  a.  [Pref.  «»-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ivioginal.]  Nut  imajiined  or  conceived  ;  nut 
foinied  in  Idea  ;  undreamt  of. 

'■  Unimivjind  blias."  Thomson:  llbcrti/. 

•iin-im'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  -vn-  (1),  and 
iviilahle.]  Not  capable  of  buing  imitated  ;  in- 
iuiitalile. 

"Thi'U  art  all  ualmitabIe.'^Beaum.  *  Flet.:   Laws 
<^Cainii/.  i.  2. 

tln-im-mersed',  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
immersed.]  N<it  inunerised  ;  not  sunk  below 
the  snrliice  of  the  wjiter.  (Used  specitic.  of 
submarine  torpedo-boats.) 

"  She  can  oteain.  when  vnimmeved,  at  the  rata  of 
seveiiteeu  kiiuttt  an  huur." — Globe,  Dec.  21,  IDS". 

•iin-im-moT'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Epl^.  immort(d.\  Not  imiu'Ttal  ;  mortal ; 
liable  to  death.     (Milton:  F.  i,.,  x.  611.) 

•  un-im-miired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
imviined.]  Untnitified  ;  without  walls. 
{Sandys:  Travels,  p.  155.) 

tin-im-pair'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and 
Eiig.  iinjmlralile.]  Not  cajiable  of  V)eing  im- 
paired, injurt'd,  tlimini-shed,  nr  weakened. 

'■  Uiunriiitiislmbte  and  unimpairaAte,' — More:  Def. 
PI,Uo3.  CibbiUo,  ch.  \ii. 

fin- im- paired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
impaireil.\  Nut  impaired,  injured,  diminished, 
or  weakened.     {Cowper  :  Yardky  Oak.) 

•un-im-part'-ed,   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),    and 


Eng.  imparted.]  Not  imparted,  shared,  or 
communiL-ated. 

"  But  lirave  Achilles  BiintB 
His  virtues  close,  iiu  wmnpttrtttl  xt^jre," 

Cowfii-r  :  JJumer :  Iliad  x. 

fin-im-p33s'-i6ned  (as  as  sh).  a.    [Prtf. 

un-  (1),  and  Eug.  ivLftis^ioiied.]  Not  impas- 
ainned  ;  not  mo\ed,  actuated,  or  inllueuced 
by  piission  ;  calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 

"  The  same  mock.  nnolfLMuUng,  unhni/oMalanrd  man." 
—Milinan     Lntm  Vhristutmty,  hk.  viil.,  ch.  vlil. 

un-im-pea9h'-a-l>le,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  ivipeacluihle.]  Not  impeachable; 
not  capable  of  being  called  irni'eached,  ac- 
cused, censured,  or  railed  in  question  ;  free 
from  guilt,  stain,  blama,  or  reproach;  blame- 
less, irreproachable. 

"  Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame." 

Cout^r :  3'iitk,  t.  86. 

un-im-pea9h'-a-ble-ness»  5.  [Eng.  un- 
impmckabie ;  -ne$s.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unimpeachalile. 


un-im-pea9hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ivipeacked.] 

1.  Not  impeached  ;  not  charged  or  accused. 

•'  Citimpeach'd  for  traJtoroiiB  crime. '* 

Byruii :  :iiegii  oj  Corinth,  L 

2,  Not  called  in  question  ;  undisputed. 

"  While  yet  niy  regnl  fltatis  stoM  uvimpcttch'd." 

Howe:  Tainaittine,  Iv. 

im-im-ped'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
impeded.]  Nut  inqteded  ;  unmolested,  open, 
clear. 

"  Its  unimp'ded  6ky.' 

Longfellow:  Saitd  of  the  Desert. 

*  un-im'-plx-cate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  implLmtf(d).\    Not  implicated. 

"  She.  nnimiieadied  of  crime,  iiiiinpUcate 
in  folly."  Browning:  Iting  S:  Hook,  xL  1,289. 

*  iin-im-pli5'-it,  a.  [Pref.  7(7i- (l),  and  Eng, 
implicit.]  Not  entire,  luiliniited,  or  \mre- 
stiained;  limit<-'d,  guarded. 

"Tlie  general  couflnuutiuu  of  UTiimj^fidC  truth.' — 
Button :  of  Toh-ration. 

*  iin-im-plored',  a.  fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
iviptortd.]  Not  implored  ;  not  solicited  ;  un- 
solicited. 


tin-im-p6rt'-ance,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Kiv^.  iiitportati'ce.]  Want  t>f  imiioitancf,  cou- 
acquenee,  weight,  or  value  ;  insignitiuance. 

iin-im-port'-ant,  o.      (Pref.   un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  im-porlant.] 

1.  Not  important  or  momentous  ;  not  of 
great  moment. 

"The  unimjiortant   skirmish   of    Rintry    Bay."— 
Macanlity  ■  Uitt.  Kiig.,  cli.  xiv. 

*  2.  Not  assuming  high  airs  of  dignity  ;  un- 
assuming. 

"A    free,    uninvportant,  natural,  easy    manner."— 
Pope  :  To  Swift. 

•  un-im-p6rt'-ing,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.   importing.]      Not    imimrting ;    not    of 
moment  or  consequence;  trifling. 

"  M^ilter  of  rite,  or  "f  unimportiag  conseqaeuce. ' — 
Dp.  Uall:  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

*  iin-im-por-tuned',  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (i),  and 

Eng.    import  una  I.  \       Not    importuned  ;    not 
solieited  with  pertinacity  or  puraeveraiice. 

"  Whoever  ran 
To  danger  untmportmi'd. " 

Dunne  :  To  the  Lndi/  Carey. 

un-im-pdsed',  a.  [Pref.  vu-  (l),  and  En;;. 
imposed.]  Not  imiiosed  ;  not  laid  on  or  ex- 
acted as  a  cinty,  tax,  burden,  toll,  task,  ser- 
vice, or  the  like. 

"Those  free  and  ■ttmmrns'-d  exiiressiona."- J//Zfon  ; 
Apol.for  Sviecl innuuua,  §  11. 

iin-im-pos'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
imposing.] 

1.  Not  imposing;  not  commanding  rever- 
ence or  respect. 

*2.  Not  obligatory  ;  voluntary. 

•■  Mauly  8nbuilssloii,  tinimpfixn)<r  toil." 

Thuitismt:  Liberty. 

^-im-pressed',  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and  Eng. 

iviprcused.  ] 

1.  Not  impressed  ;  not  moved  or  affected. 

2.  Not  marked  or  infixed  deeply. 

"Thoughts  nncontrolleil  and  wimiTe^ji'd,  the  births 
Of  inire  electiuii."       Vuiuig  :  Night  Tlion'jh:»,  v.  122. 

iin-im-press'-i-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


Eng.  im.pressihle.]  Not  iinpres.sible  ;  not  sen- 
sitive ;  not  eaaily  nntvfd  ;  upithetic. 

"Clara  was  hitiieataml  <|ulet ;  but  bea^'v,  inlndlem 
unimprc*ailAi:."~C.  OionUi  :  Jativ  L'yre.  ch,  XWiL 

un-im-press'-ldn-a-ble  (ss  as  all),  a. 

[Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng'.  ivv^'i-easiouable.]  Not 
impres-sionaljle ;  uniniiuossible. 

••  t/tihnpreasi'^nnble  natiirtsH  are  nut  SO  soou  softened.* 
— C  Branti: :  Jane  liyre,  cb.  xxi. 

•iin-im-pris'-dn-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i)» 
and  Eng.  imprisonnblc.]  Nut  capable  of  being 
imprisoned,  shut  up,  or  confined. 

"Tliose  two  incut  }tnimpi'i8')nablt:  things.'— J/i/fon  .* 
Answer  to  lytkon  BasiliAe,  §  lii. 

un-im-prov'-a-blo,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  impruvable.] 

1.  Incapable  of  '»eing  improved  or  advanced 
to  a  better  condition;  not  admitting  of  im- 
provement or  inclination. 

"The  pHiiclpnl  faculty  which  Is  wanting  In  such, 
and  by  teaching  iiTe|<'inible  and  unimprovable.''^- 
Uiimniond:   \i\irks,  \v .  b~l . 

2.  Incapable  of  being  cultivated  or  tilled. 

*  un-im~pr6v'-a-ble-nes3.  s.  [Eng.  «n- 
improvable:  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unimpruvahle. 

"  Their  Ignorance  and  nniinprnrableness  in  matter* 
of  knowledge."— //u»i»n<*«ii.-   Uorks.  i.  iti'j. 

iin-ini'proTed',  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
improctd.] 

1.  Not  improved ;  not  made  better  or  wiser ; 
not  advaueed  in  manners,  knowledge,  excel- 
lence, skill,  &c. 

"Shallow,  unimproved  Intellects  are  confident  pr». 
tenders  Ui  cert.tiuty. "— (//<u(i'i/i«. 

2.  Not  used  fur  a  valuable  or  useful  pur- 
pose ;  not  turned  ti>  good  use. 

"  While  he  that  scoriia  the  iiuuiidiiy  beam,  iierverae. 
Shall  find  tiie  blettsiug,  unimprneeU,  a  curiiF." 

Cowpfi-;   Truth,  B24. 

3.  Nut  tilled;  not  brought  into  cultivation: 
as,  uuimproced  laud. 

iin-im-prov'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 

Eng.  improoing.]  Not  improving;  not  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge,  manners,  excellence, 
skill,  or  the  like. 

"If  the  Idle  were  to  lay  aside  such  ttnimprooing 

woikaJ  —linux:   iVinter  lA'cnimjs,  even.  62. 

*iin-im-pugn'-a-ble  (r/silent^  a.  [Pref. 
lui-  (1),  and  Eng.  impngna'-le.]  Not  capable 
of  being  impugned  ;  un  impeachable. 

"His  truthfulneaa  [must  bej  uuimpugttable," — IT. 
P.  Qreg. 

t  U-ni-mus'-CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
tnuscular.] 

Zool. :  Having  only  one  muscular  impres- 
sion;  mononiyary  ((I.V.). 

*  iin-in-^ensed'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
incensed.]  Not  incensed,  inflamed,  i)rovoked, 
or  initated. 

"  See  9t  thou  unincenied,  these  deeds  t if  Mars  ?" 
Cowper:  J/umer ;  Iliad  v, 

*  un-in-9i-dent'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  iiuidental.]  Unmarked  by  any  inci- 
dents. 

"Times  of  fat  qitletnfss  and  unincidetital  ease.'^ 
Dp.  Wtlberfm-ix,  in  Ltft;  il.  1'j4. 

iin -in- closed',  o.  [Pref.  xm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
i/ic/i',sei/.l  Not  shut  hi  or  surrounded  as  with 
a  wall,  fence,  or  tlie  like. 

"Ill  waste  and  itniiir!on'd  lands."- i'mitA .■  Wealth 
of  yaiions,  bli,  i,,  ch.  xi. 

*  iin-in-cor'-porat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  incorporated.]  Not  im^oiporalcd ; 
not  mixed,  united,  or  blended  into  one  body. 

"  Cuincorporuted  with  any  of  the  nations  o(  tht 
earth."— ^«uri>Mr.v  .■  Sermom,  vol.  ill.,  scr.  o. 

*  un-in-creas'-a-ble,  a.  [Pn^f.  un-  (1),  and 
Ens.  iucrmmble'.]  Nut  capable  of  being  in* 
creased  ;  admiltiug  of  no  inerease. 

"All  .tltogether  or  almost  ujifwcreojuftfe elevation." 
—livylc  :  U'<,W.s.  i.  1\0. 

*  iin-in-cum'-bered.  a.    [Uxescumbf:ked.) 

*  iin-in-denf-ed.  a.  (Pref.  un-{\).  and  Eng. 
iudiiUpd.]  Not  Midentfd  ;  not  niarUed  by  any 
indentation,  notdi,  wi inkle,  or  tlie  like. 

■■Tlie  rest  of  iheoiinteiiinHe  wits  (lerfei'tly  smooth 
aud  tiiundrnted.  —  Lyltuit :  Pelhiun.  cli.  Ixix. 

*  un-in-dif '-fer-ent,  a.    [Pref.  wu-d).  and 

Eng.  jm(/^ereuM  "  Nut  indimr.-nt ;  nut  un- 
biassed or  unpiejudicfd  ;  partial,  l'ias.si'd. 

"Theirowii  ijartiall  mid  uy^lndiff'-rent  proceedlug." 
—  Ilnokar:  Lechs.  I'oUfie,  bk.  v..  §  81. 


f&to»  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there : 
or.  wore,  wqU;  wdr2£,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw; 


unindulgent— uninterruptedly 
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•tin  in-diil'-g^nt,  a.    [Pref.  int-  (l),  and 
£ug.  ituliugent.i     Nut  iiulnl^^eut  or  kiuti 
"Oil  me  nut  utihululffont  fata 
U«aiuwed  li  rui-ul,  uiliii  relrMt.' 

I-Yanvia;  Horace.  U.  10. 

•  tin-in-dtis'-tri-ous,  f.  I  Pref.  ujt-  (1),  ami 
Eii;^.  iJi(iu»frioits.l  Nut  imlustrious;  not.  dili- 
gtmt  in  lubour,  study,  or  tlitt  like  ;  idle. 

"  Pftr  beyoiiil  thi-  uidiiinry  cuui-ee 
Tbnt  otlier  luuuduttnuut  n^oa  t-.m." 

DunitU:  ifusophilu*. 

•fin-in-dus'-trf-oua-l^,  adp.  [ling,  unin- 
tl listrioiis  :  -^/.l  Niil  industxiously  ;  witliotit 
iiuhistry  or  diligfni-e. 

■•  Not  ft  1  Ittle  or  iwiffKiuirWou«?i/ BoUcitooa."— Bo|f/« : 
WorU,  i.  278. 

» iin-m-dweU'-a-We, a.  t Picf.  i/ti- (l) ;  Eng. 
iiulwdl^  and  suff.'-aW^.]    Uninhabitable. 

"A  viist  Jesfrt  to  all  liut  Arabs  itnindwrnabte." — 
Lane.-  Select ioiit/roJn  the  liurun,  p^  IJ.    (luti\xL) 

t  u-ni-ner'-vate,  a.  [Pref.  U7ii-,  and  Eng. 
ntroale.] 

Dot. :  One-ribbed  ;  having  but  one  rib,  as  la 
the  ease  with  most  leaves.    {Treas,  of  Bot.) 

iin-in-feof-ed,  a,  [Pref.  utv-  (l),  and  Eng. 
infected.]  Not  infected;  nut  cnntamimited, 
polluted,  or  corru)ited.     (Lit.  i^Jig.) 

"The  miio/'>c(frf  mrt  of  tlie  cummuuity."— iiJtcx ; 
Spirit  <4  lii/tpotisin,  I  29. 

fin-in-flamed',  a.  {Prer.  tm-  (1),  and  Eng. 
inJlameiL\  Not  inflamed;  not  set  on  fire; 
not  ^low.    {Lit.  or  Jig.) 

"  Sbow  one  momeut  uniT\/tatned  with  love." 

Voutig :  F<jrce  vf  Jieligion.  11. 

•tin-in-fl&m'-ma-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  injiammihle']  Not  capable  of  being  in- 
flanicd  or  set  on  lire.    {Lit.  orfitj.) 

"The  uTtirf/lammuble  eiiirit  ol  Buch  ooncret^fl.' — 
Boyle. 

tin-in'-flu-en9ed.  a.  [Pref.  ui>  (1).  and 
Eng.  influ€nc£d.\ 

1.  Not  influenced  ;  not  moved  by  others  or 
by  foreign  cimsideratiuns  ;  not  biassed. 

"CliftBte  lienrU  uuinjtuenced  by  the  iiower 
0(  outwiii  J  change."  Mordsioorlh  :  Sonnet, 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  influence,  bias,  or 
prejudice  :  as,  uninfiuencai  conduct. 

fun-m-fiik-en'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  iiijluenilal.] 

1.  Not  exerting  any  influence;  inoperative. 

"  A  motive  which  was  uiiitjtttrntinl,  or  was  not  jiro- 
ductlve  of  the  corresijoudeiit  act.'— Cogan:  EViical 
Tie-itl<e,  dis. ;;.  cb.  iv. 

2.  Not  possessing  any  influence. 

"  Au  uninfiuenUal  aqulre."— PaU  J/«K  Oazette,  Feb. 
r.  1B38. 

)ln- in-formed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
iiijoi-m^d.] 

1,  Not  informed,  instructed,  or  taught ; 
nntaugbt. 

"The  uninformed s.aA  beeillesa  booIb  of  men." 
Con'jjcr  ■  TaxK;  v.  8G4. 

•  2.  Notanimated;  not  imbued  with  vitality. 
(Steele:  Spectator,  No.  41.) 

*  3.  Not  itubiied ;  as,  A  picture  uninftirmed 
with  imagination. 

fin- in- fringed',  a.  [Prt-f.  i/n..  (1).  and  Eng. 
iiijiiiigcd.l  Not  infringed;  not  encroaclied 
upon. 

"Whyia  a  constant  Btrutrgle  necessary  to  preserve 
it  'the  ruiintituLluuJ  tutii{/riiigoiU'  —hitox :  Hpirit  of 
De'i/ioltsm,  §  a. 

1  un-in-fyinii'-x-We,  a,  [Pref.  utv-  (1),  and 
Eng.  iiifiingiUe.]  That  cannot  or  may  not 
be  infringed  uimn, 

"An  uninfrhtffible  mouoiwly."— Sir  IT.  BamUton. 

•fin-in-ge'-ni-ou3  (1),  a,  [Pref.  utl-  (1), 
and  Eng.  ingenious.]  Not  ingenious;  want- 
in^  ill  ingenuity  ;  nut  witty  or  clever. 

"  These  uiihiaeiiirnut  pnnnhixes  and  reveries," — 
Durke:  On  u  LuU  State  of  the  AtUion. 

'un-in-ge'-ni-ous  (2),  a.    [Dningenuous.] 

•  un- in- gen -u- oils,   *  im-in-ge'-ni-ous 

(2),  a.  li'ief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ingcmiounf 
injenioua.]  Not  ingnnuous;  not  frauj\,  open, 
or  candid ;  disingenuous. 

"  Such  tmiiifjeniiont  pniceedinai'* —  Bp.  Taylor: 
tiberly  uf  I'lophisijaig.    (V.\>.  I>etL) 

•  un-in-gen'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uniu' 
gciinons  ;  -liMS.]  The  qniilityor  state  of  being 
disingenuous ;  disinyeniiousness. 

"1  cnniiDt  guess  w  hat  cntild  \ie  further  ful<!e«I  to  prove 
the  lti])i«tice  and  uniiigenuoiiine4a."^IInmmoud  : 
ICo.A.s.  1.  3^1. 


un-in-hib'-it-a-We,  a.  [Pref.  ujt-  (i).  and 
Kiig.  inlinhitabie.]  Not  inhabitable;  not  Ut 
fur  habitation. 

"  I  he  uutle  h.vil  In  1089  been  olioost  untiiJuibUabt*,' 
—J/tMiUiii/:  UUt,  Eng..  cb.  .\1L 

•  &n-in-bab'-it-a-We-noss,  ».    [Eng.  vn- 

iiihabitable ;  -nr.ss.]     The  (juality  or  state    of 

being  uninhabitable;  untltni^ss  for  habitation. 

"  The  ntitnhatUitbtwneu  of  ths  turrid  toae.''—B tj/le  : 

\forkt.  I  avL 

un-in-h&b'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  «n.(l).an'l  Kng. 
inhahiti-d.\  Not  iuliabiled  by  men;  ha\iiig 
no  inhabitants. 

"  But  uninfialiUed,  untllled.  unsown. 
1 1  lit^"  Pope :  ilomar  ;  UUyueu  Iz.  14&. 

iin-in-jured',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
in')ure^^.\    Not  hurt;  uuhurL 


un-in-jur'-l-ous,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  iitjiLrioxis.]  Not  hurtful  or  haruiful ; 
hai'iiilesSt 

"  Their  own  bosoTna  will  be  calm  and  serene,  unfn. 
Jiireil  and  uninjurioiu,'  —  Knox:  Hennoiu,  vol.  vi., 
ber.  IX 

t  un-in-jiir'-i-oua-ly,  adi\  [Eng.  unin.}uri- 
ou.->;  -iij.]  in  an  unii'jurioiis  mauuer;  without 
injury. 

"The  charglngfof  a  Fanre  cellj  maybe  done  untn- 
jurioutli/.'—Sir  )K.  Tlumptoit,  lu  7'(in<i«,  bei>t.  2,  183L 

U-ni-no'-dal,  a.   [Pref.  tini-.and  Eug.  nodaL) 
Bot.  {Of  a  peduncle):  Bearing  only  one  node. 
{LiiulUy.) 

*  un-in-quis'-i-tive,  a.    (Pref.  un-  0),  and 

Eug.  inqnisdive.]    Not  cm-ious  or  diligent  to 
search  into  and  investigate  things. 

"Their  uKutfluiAitiPc  temper  keeps  them  hi  a  totil 
ignoi-iiiice  iihuuc  seojndiu'y  causes."— ^iU.  liortleu:  Her- 
murij,  voL  i.,  iter.  ii. 

"  iin-in-scribed',  a.  (Bref.  ww-  (i),  and  Eng, 
i}iscrihed.\    Having  no  inscription. 

"  Obscure  the  place,  ami  tmimicribed  the  stone." 
I'opu-    Windtor  Forest,  n-ld. 

un-in-sp'ired',  o.  [Pref.  un*  (l),  and  Eng. 
i)ispired.] 

1.  Not  inspired;  not  having  received  any 
supernatural  instruction  or  illujnination. 

"A  veuenvtion  more  t'lan  was  due  to  the  opinions 
of  any  unimpired  te.iubi!r.'— Zfp.  Horsley :  Sei-mottt, 
voL  1..  B^r.  Ii. 

2.  Not  produced  or  written  under  inspira- 
tion :  as,  uninapired  writings. 

un-in-3truct'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  u-n-  (l),  and 
Eng.  inst.ructed.] 

1.  Not  instructed  or  taught ;  untaught,  un- 
educated. 

"  Men  of  un/nrtrnrterf  minds  and aangolue  tempers." 
-~JIIacaulay  :  HUL  Kng.,  all.  xi. 

2.  Not  directed  by  sujierior  authority  ;  un- 
directed ;  not  furnished  with  instructions. 

"  Uninetructed  how  to  stem  the  tide." 

Drytien:  lion  HebaUian,  IIL  L 

*  un-in-striict'-ive,  «.    [Pref.  «7t-  (i),  and 

Eng.    instructive.]       Not    instructive  ;    not 
serving  or  tending  to  convey  instruction. 

"Caittiou3Uiins(>-'<  (ice  wrangling."— £oc*#.'  J7Um. 
VndurstuiuLt  bk.  li.,  ch.  xx. 

» iin-in-ter-li'gen5e,  s.  [Pref.  «n-  (l),  and 
Eng.  intdligeiice.]  Want  of  intelligence  ;  stu- 
pidity due  to  ignorance. 

"Ami now  his  iminti-ltS^mc^  vta  not  more  strange 
then  ills  nii^cunsUuuttou." — Dp.  Hitiii  ConU;  John 
iiuptUl  BeJi&uled. 

iin-in-tel'-li-gent,  a.  [Pref.  itrv  (I),  and 
Eng.  intelligent. \ 

1.  Nfit  intelligent;  not  having  reason  or 
understanding;  stupid,  dull. 

"  A  gallant  soldier  amt  a  not  unintelligent  oflBcer.'— 
ilncaidtiy  :  Hist.  Ung..  ch.  li. 

2.  Not  acting  by  intelligence  or  innate 
knowledge. 

"  By  the  application  of  nii  uninteUigent  Jmpnlao  to  a 
mechiinism  pievlously  aminyed."— /"u/c^ .■  ifatuval 
Thvol'igy.  ch.  iL 

*  iin-in-tel-Ug-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.     (Eng.  unin- 

ttlligibil{r);    -ity.\      Tlie   qiinlity   or  state   of 
bi-ing  unintelligible  ;  unintelligibleness. 

"If  we  have  truly  I'roveil  i\\&  winlenioibilltu  otXt 
In  all  otlier  ways.  tbW  aiiriimentMLlun  Is  undeniable." 
-Unmet:  Theory  uf  tht  Emth. 


un-in-tel'-llg-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «w^  (1),  and 
Eng.  intdiigible.]  Nut  intelligible;  not  cap- 
able of  being  understood. 

"False  notiiina  which  would  make  the  Bub'efiuent 
nnn'at)veiiiii)if'''/ii;iM«or  uuinstructlTe."— jyacuuffty; 
VUt.  Kng  ,  cli,  ill. 


*  fin-in-t@r-lIg-I-ble-nSs8.  s.     [Eng.  irn- 

iiiieUi'iil'lc ;    -lu-jist.]     The  quality  or  st-ite  ol 
being  unintelligible;  ineoinpreliensibdity. 

"Some  lii<;(>iivviiUiiu«  or  unintelligil/fvnvu  tu  the 
one  mono  than  lu  the  utbt-r."— It/'.  U.  Crqft:  On 
Burnett  Theory. 

un-in-tel'-lig-i-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  uniixUUi- 
gdi{lc) :  -/y.)  In  ;ui  nnintclliglble  manner  ;  80 
as  not  to  be  intelltgit)lu  or  undei-stood. 

"ThU  art  of  writing  unlntellhihly  has  heeu  vmf 
much  iiu\>rfjvtnL"—HuJgeU  :  Upevi^itor,  Na  ^'.m. 

tin-in-tend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  itu-  (1),  anil  Eug. 
iiitemled.\    Not  intended  ;  unintenlionat. 

iin-in-ten'-tion-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  inteiUloiiiU.]  Not  intentional,  nut  de- 
signed ;  not  dune,  said,  or  happening  by  pre- 
meditatiou  or  design  ;  unprenieditited. 

"  UnliittmUnnn}  h\,,-w»  in  the  duties  of  frleudahli).* 
^Knox :  Huayt,  No.  Uj. 

un-in-ten'-tion-al-]^,  adv.  [Eng.  iinin- 
teiitioiud  ;  -li).]  Nut  tittentioiially  ;  without 
design  or  prenicdiUitiuii. 

"His  house,  and  thuso  of  bin  brethren,  were  urtfn- 
tentionaUy  ci>nsumed."^^(Auk .'  Third  t'oyaoe.  bk.  v., 
ch.  V. 

*  iin-in'-ter-essed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 

Eug.  interessed.]     Uninterc^ted. 

"  Tbe  tetjtlinojiy  Is  general,  both  as  to  time  and 
pUce  unintereteeU.''~UlanpiU  :  h'ttay  %. 

un-in'-ter-est-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  inttrcsttd.] 

1.  Not  interested  ;  not  having  any  property 
or  interest  in  ;  not  personally  concerned. 

2.  Not  having  the  mind  or  passions  in- 
terested or  engaged. 

"  Good  and  wUo  persons,  uninteretted  lo.  the  CM*.' 
—Scizker:  Sermons,  v>,L  ll..  ser.  v. 

iin-in'-ter-est-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\),  and 
Eng.  interesting.]  Not  of  an  intciL-sttng 
character  ;  not  rapable  of  exciting  or  engaging 
the  mind,  passions,  or  attention  ;  dull. 

"  Ciiintermfinf  luvrreu  trnths  which  generatA  do 
coucluaiou."— ^urie .'  Un  a  Lat^  StaUi  tff  tno  JVution. 

iin-in-ter-fered',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and 
Eng.  iiUerfered.]    Not  inteifered  (with), 

"tTiicoutroIlBd  anil  uninterfrred  with  by  tb«  ob- 
atrui;tion9  raiacd.'— /'(tW,  Dec,  31,  1887. 

*  un-in-ter-miss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [  Pref. 

lui- (1),  and  Eug.  intermission.]     Absence  of 
interntission. 

un-xn-ter-mif-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  i)i(ermi(fe(/.l  Not  intermitted;  not  in- 
terrupted or  suspended  for  a  time  ;  continued, 
continuous, 

"An  finintermttted  conflict  of  ten  yearB."— Jfo*- 
aultiy  :  Jliu.  Kiig..  ch.  xU. 

*  tin-in-ter-mif-ted-lj^,  o.dv.  [Eng.  unin- 
termittcd ;  dy.]  Without  intermission;  un- 
interruptedly. 

*  iin-in-ter-mit'-titng,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  intermitting.]  Having  no  intermission 
or  interruption  ;  continuing. 

"  iin-in-ter-ndxed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  intermijced.]  Not  intermixed,  not 
mingled. 

"  Cnintermix'd  with  flctloos  fantasies, 
1  verify  the  truth."  Daniel:  Civil  Wart. 

*  iin-in-ter'-pret-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (\\ 
and  Eng.  iiUeiyrctuhle.]  Not  capable  of  being 
interpreted. 

un-in-ter'-pret-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  interpreted.]     Not  interpreted. 

"  Vnxnrerjrreted  by  practice. "—Secfcer;  Semioru,voL 
lil .  ser.  T, 

un-in-terred',  a.    [Pref.  -mn  (1),  and  Eng. 

interred.]     Not  interred ;   not   buried;    un- 
buried. 

"  Unwept,  uubononr'd,  untnterrd.  he  lle^." 

I'ope:  Uornvr;  Iliad  ixil.  4M. 

un-in-ter-riipt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  itn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  interrupted.] 

L  Ord.  J.ang.  :  Not  interrupted;  not 
bruken  ;  nniiit*;rmitted,  continuous  ;  free  from 
intermission  or  interruption. 

"  But  this  wonderful  pmnperlty  was  not  unfnMn 
rupted.'—.\lactttUnu :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvllL 

II.  Bot. :  Not  having  its  svinntetrifal  ar- 
rangement destroyed  by  anything  hicnl ;  con- 
sisting of  rngubirly  incn-astng  nr  diminishing 
parts,  or  of  parts  all  of  the  same  size ;  con- 
tinuous, 

un-in-ter-riipt'-ed -1^,  adv,     [Eng.  unin- 


boil,  bop^:  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ihg, 
•cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -^oa  =  zhun*   -<)ioU0y  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus*    -ble,  -die.  &c  =  bel,  d$l. 
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temipted;  -ly.]     Without  interruption  or  in- 
t«riiiissi>)n ;  cuntiiiuuusly. 

"  TUe  iiAtiouiU  we^ltli  has,  duriug  the  I&st  six  oen- 
tuiiea,  b«eu  nliuoat  unintrrruj.'Udltf  lucreaskiig."  — 
Mictiulas/  :  itiMt.  Kng.,  ah.  lit. 

•  &n-iil-thralled'»   a.      [Prt-f.    un-  (l),  and 

Eiiy.  inthiuUtd.]      Not  euthnilled,   not    en- 
Blaveil. 

'*  It  n(>e<1a  must  be  ridiculous  to  nny  Judgment 
uninlhraU'd,"— Hilton  :   Amurer  to    Eikon     tiatilika 

•  un-in-ti'-tled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  intitlc<l.\  Not  entitled;  liaving  no 
claim  or  title.    (Usually  followed  by  (o.) 

•■  VnintUled  to  jiiuxlou  of  Hu," —Seeker :  Sermons, 
vol.  UL,  8W.  17. 

•fin-in-tombed'  (6  silent),  a.  (Pref.  un  (l)i 
and  Eng.  iii/ojui^etl.]  Not  iutombed  ;  uot  in- 
terred or  buried. 

•  fin-in- trenQhed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
En^.  inlrenckiid.]  Not  intrenched;  not  pro- 
tected by  a  trench  or  tlie  like. 

•■  It  had  been  cowi-.-dice  lu  tlie  Trojans,  not  tO  have 
fttteiuiited  nnythiiiK  fu;)iiii9t  nu  army  tUut  Iny  uufurti- 
fieii  Olid  uniittreuchd." — {"ope. 

•  un-in'-tri-cat-ed,  a,     IPref.  «(i-  (I),  and 

En^.  intriaUtd.]    Not  entangled,  perplexed, 
or  involved  ;  not  intricate. 

"  Even,  clear,  unintricated  design*."  —  Uammond  : 
Works,  iv.  502. 

un-in-tro-du9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eijg.  introduced.]  Not  introduced;  without 
any  introduction  ;  obtrusive. 

'•  Tliink  uot  unintrnduc'd  I  force  my  way." 

youttg;  /Tight  ThougiU*.  v.  89. 

•  iin-in-iired',  n.      [Pref.  vn-  (l),   and  Eng. 

invred.]    Not  inured;  not  hardened  by  use 
or  practice. 

"  The  race  exiguous,  uninnr'd  to  wet.' 

J'hUi^    FaUofClduet  Jordan. 

tin-in-vad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  itii-  (1),  and  Eng. 
^mmUd.]  Not  invaded  ;  not  encroached  upon, 
assailed,  or  attacked. 

■•  Lcive  the  jirovliue  of  the  proleaaor  uninwaded.' — 
Rej/noldi:  Uuvouigr  2. 

•  un-in-vent'-ed,  n-  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
invented.]  Not  invented  ;  not  fouud  out  or 
discovered, 

"  Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright 
Beltev'Bt  ao  lualu  to  our  success,  I  hiiinf."* 

Milton:  /■.  L..  vL  470. 

•fin-in-vent'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  inventive.]  Not  Inventive  ;  not  having 
the  power  of  invention,  linding,  disco\  ering, 
or  contriving. 

"  Thou  sullen,  uninventive  compaiiloiL'  —  Scott: 
Eeniliourth,  ch.  v. 

•ixn-in-vest'-ig-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eiv^.  inve^titiubte.]  Not  capable  of  being 
investigated  or  starched  out;  inscrutable. 

"The  works  of  this  visible  world  belug  uninveitiff- 
able  by  K&'—Iiu!/  :  Creation,  pt  L 

•  tin-in-vite',  i'.(.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
invite,  v.]  To  countermand  or  annul  the  in- 
vilatinn  of;  to  put  off. 

"Made  them  un»npj(e  their  guesta."— /**•?»«.■  Tiiary, 
Nov.  26.  166S. 

fin-in-vit'-ed.  n.  [Pref.  un-  CI),  and  Eng. 
invittd.]  Not  invited,  not  asUed  ;  without 
any  invitation. 

"  Acuesttin(nirf/M.  onwelcomed." 

Longfeiloio:  Jliles  Standith.  i^ 

fin-in-vit -mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
invitinr}.]  Not  inviting;  not  attractive ;  not 
tempting. 

"That  such  unlikely  men  should  eo  niccessfully 
preach  so  uninviting  a  doctrine."  —  Boj/le  :  Works, 
V.  $36. 

fin-in-v6ked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  nnd  Eng. 
invoked.]    Not  invoked  ;  not  appealed  to. 

"  The  iKiwera  of  euug 
1  left  not  uninvok'-d." 

Wordtworth  :  Excurtion.  bk.  IIL 

fin-in-VOlved,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
involved.]  Not  involved,  complicated,  or  in- 
tricate. 

"  So  long  KB  yon  preserve  yonr  own  finances  unin. 
vcWd.'—linox:  To  a  Juuhj?  Ao6(c"ian,  let.  28. 

n'-ni-o,  s.     [Lat  =n  single  large  pearl.] 

1.  Zool.  :  River-innssel  ;  the  type-genna  of 
Unir.ni(laj(q.v.),  with  more  than  400  species, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sliell  oval  or 
elongated,  smooth,  corrngnted,  or  spiny,  be- 
coming very  solid  wiih  age;  anterior  teeth, 
1-2  or  2-2,  sliort,  irrt-gular  :  posterior  teeih, 
1-2,  elon^'at*'d,  laminar.  Animal  with  the 
mantle    margins    only   united    betwe"n    the 


siplnmil  openings  ;  palpi  long,  pointed,  later- 
ally attached.    [PcAaL-MussKL.] 


r  N  n  I     \-  A  L  D  E  N  9  I S . 
[Fruin  the  We.dden.) 

2.  PalceoTit. :  Fossil  species,  fifty  from  the 
Wealden  onward. 

unio-beds,  £■  pi. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  to  certain  beds  in 
the  PurbecU,  chamcterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  species  of  Unio  (q.v.). 

un'-ion  (i  as  y),  *  un-yon,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
L;it.  unionem,  accus.  of  unio  =  (1)  unity, 
(S)  a  union,  (3)  a  single  large  pearl  (Hiiii/  the 
Elder:  H.  N.,  IX.  xiv.  56),  in  which  variou.'! 
excellencies,  such  as  roundness,  Emoothness, 
and  whiteness  were  united.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
•  1.  A  pearl  of  great  beauty  and  value. 

"  And  In  tlie  cup  an  tmi^n  shall  he  tiirow. 
RlL-her  than  tliat  which  fuur  successive  kln^ 
lu  Deumark's  crown  have  wuru." 

ahaketft.  :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining  two  or  more 
things  in  one,  thus  forming  u  compouud  body. 

3.  The  state  of  being  united  ;  junction, 
coalition. 

■■  To  effect  a  civil  union  without  a  religioua  union." 
—Ilacaulajf:  Jliit.  Eng..  cb.  xUi. 

4.  Concoixl  ;  agreement  and  conjunction  of 
mind,  will,  atlection,  or  interests. 

"  Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  nf  man.* 

Pope:  Euai/on  Jtan,  iii.  IM. 

5.  That  which  is  united  or  made  into  one 
body;  a  body  formed  by  the  combination  or 
uniting  of  two  or  more  individnal  things  or 
persons  ;  the  aggregate  of  the  united  parts  ;  a 
combination,  a  coalition,  a  confederacy  :  as 

(1)  A  confederacy  of  two  or  more  nations, 
or  of  several  stites  in  one  nation  :  as,  The 
United  States  of  America  are  called  the 
Lnion.  This  state  of  union  was  accompliBbed 
by  means  of  the  United  States  C-onetitution. 
adopted  in  1787;  the  states  having  been  ]>re. 
viously  practically  independent,  or  very  feebly 
combined.  After  the  Rt-vulutionary  War  they 
remained  associated,  but  by  a  slight  bund  that 
was  sure  to  cause  discontent,  and  it  quickly 
became  evident  that  eitlier  a  stronger  central 
government  must  be  organized,  or  the  several 
states  each  become  an  independent  nation. 
The  latter  expedient  was  so  dangerous  a  one, 
that  there  was  common  consent  to  the  formation 
of  a  strong  central  government,  nnd  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  combining  the  states 
into  what  is  known  as  the  Union. 

(2)  Two  or  more  parishes  consolidated  into 
one  for  Administration  oftho  Poor  Laws.  {Eiig.) 

•  (3)  (See  extract) : 

*'  Cni/m  Is  a  combining  or  coneolidation  of  two 
churches  in  one.  which  is  done  by  tlie  consent  ot  the 
bialiiip,  the  imtrou,  and  lucunibent.  And  Una  is 
properly  allied  nn  union;  but  there  are  two  other 
sorts,  as  when  one  church  is  lunde  subject  to  tlie 
other,  and  when  one  ii>an  is  made  )irelate  of  both,  and 
when  a  conveutuiil  Is  miidecathetliiU.  Touching  union 
In  the  first  Bigiiidc-ition.  there  was  a  sLiitnt*?.  un.  37 
Hen.  VIII..  ch  21.  that  It  ehould  be  I.-iviful  In  two 
churches,  whereof  the  valu«  of  the  one  Is  not  above 
eix  pounds  lu  the  klm:"s  books,  of  the  fir-st  fruits,  nnd 
not  iilKive  one  mile  ilistitut  from  the  otlier.  Cnion  iu 
this  BigiiiflcT.tIon  is  pei-sonal.  and  that  is  for  the  H(e 
of  ti.e  Incumbent:  or  real,  that  ia  perpetual,  whoso- 
ever is  incumbent."— Co  we  i. 

(4)  A  trades-union  (q.v.). 

6.  A    contraction    of    union  •  workhonsf 
[Workhouse.] 

7.  A  kind  of  device  for  a  flag,  used  either  by 
itself  or  forming  the  upper  inner  corner  of  an 
ensign  ;  a  Hag  maikcd  with  this  device. 

"  As  tlie  palrfii  f.ii»it<>f  England,  the  Kinner  of  St. 
Geort'e  ever  ranked  liinhiy.  lu  heraldic  Ijiugnace.  it 
was  'Argent,  a  cvons  tules."  i.e..  a  white  fluK  with  a 
plaiu  red  cross  (tl'e  I'l.intagenet  ctdonrs.  white  nnd 
red).  It  appears  to  liave  been  vtrv  early  mlopted  as  a 
n.ilionnl  enslyii.  Coins  nnd  Ee^ils  of  the  time  of 
KdwanI  111.  ;uid  Henry  V.  nre  impi-essed  with  the 
hyure  of  a  ship  Imaring  this  flai;  at  the  bow  ami  stem, 
and  the  itortraitof  the  "(.•rent  Hni-ry'  exhihits  it  at 
the  fore  and  mizeu.  The  natiomvl  flag  of  Scotland,  or 
banner  of  -st  Andrew,  was  azure,  a  ealtlre  arpeiit.  i.e.. 
a  whit«  saltire  or  St  Andrew's  Cross  on  a  blue  Held. 


On  the  union  wttti  Scotland  In  1707  these  flags  wi-re 
comhiued:  the  red  crou  ot  St  Ueorve.  fliiilirUt«I. 
•jyent  that  Is.  with  »  white  border  to  the  cro/^s,  bemg 
laid  UIK.U  theSt  Andrew's  banner,  and  thnsitapi.t-.-vrs 
In  th-  iM.rtralt  ot  the  •  Sovereign  of  the  -ea» '  (Green- 
wich Hospit^n,  a  war  shi;.  nf  that  i>ernHl.  On  ihs 
linl.in  wltli  Ireland,  in  iwoi.  the  bmner  o(  st.  Patrick, 
which  Is  a  red  sjiltire  cross  on  a  w'hit«  held,  was  Lild 
apun  that  of  St  Aiidr«w'a.  and  upnti  the»e  th*  &id> 
brlnted  cross  of  St  Gvirge — comnusing  the  flajj  now 
known  to  ns  as  the  L'uiuit  Jack,  lu  i:^'7  the  I'mon  at 
the  mnin  beuinie.  nnd  rentalus  to  this  d:ty.  the  dis- 
tinguishing Sog  of  nu  Admlml  of  the  Flet^t  It  waa 
thus  carried  by  Lord  Houe  on  the  1st  of  June|i:'j4L 
and  hy  Earl  bt  Vincent  in  1800  and  I8i>6.  Merchant 
veMeh  nre  pruhl'jited  from  cairyiiig  this  fl^i;  w  Ithuut 
a  white  border  under  a  penalty  of  £50o.' — /V/d.  Sept 
34,  IS87. 

"But  I  had  better  give  the  words  of  the  hemldlo 
blazuu  contained  tn  the  Order  of  the  King  in  Council 
of  Nov.  5,  ISuO,  and  nunounued  to  Ibe  n.ition  hy  the 
Proclj)mation  of  Jan.  1.  18  Jl.  -vhicli  pieacillKrS  the 
furui  lu  which  the  national  fl:ig  is  to  lie  constructed. 
It  Is  tu  these  words:  'Tlie  Union  ting  shall  be  (unre, 
the  crosses  saltircu  of  Saint  Amlrcw-  and  Saint  I'tt- 
nck,  qu;irt*-rly  iwr  snltire,  connterdmnged,  argent 
and  giiles;  the  hitter  fimbriated  of  the  second.  6ur- 
moinited  by  the  cross  of  St  Oeurge  of  the  third, 
fimlti'inted  as  the  saltiie.  .  .  .  One  word  more.  Your 
curresi>onden t4  muat  not  cidi  our  nationnl  flair  the 
f/riiuri  Jack.  The  J;kck  isaBmall  tt:\^-— adiunniitive  of 
the  i'nion — only  flown  f  luin  the  l.ick  etjiJl*  ou  the  bow. 
Bprltorforemrtofasliip.  In  Ibehoyal  ^avy  it  ispl.iio. 
In  tlie  mercniutacrviue  it  must  hnve  a  white  border; 
When  flown  from  the  maat  with  a  white  border  It  la 
the  signal  for  a  pilot  nnd  Uc^dled  the  1  Hot  Jnck.  To 
uo  other  flng  Is  the  term  Jnck  applied.  The  name  of 
our  Uiitioualfljis  Is  the  Cnion.'— Field.  Oct  8.  1867. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Brewing :  One  of  a  series  of  casks  placed 
side  by  side,  and  suppoi  ted  on  pivots  or  truu- 
nioij;i,  in  which  fermentation  is  completed. 

2.  Fabric:  A  f.ibric  of  flax  and  cotton. 

3.  llydr. :  A  tubular  coupling  for  pipes. 

4.  Ecclcsiol.  :  Various  small  religious  sects 
adopt  the  word  Union  as  part  of  tlieir  name. 
Places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Union 
Baptists,  Union  Uhtirchnien,  Union  Congre- 
gationalistg,  the  Union  Free  Church,  &c^ 
appear  in  church  returns. 

%  1.  Act  of  Union  : 
English  History: 

(1)  The  Act  by  which  Scotland  was  nnited 
to  England  in  1707. 

(2)  The  Act  by  which  Ireland  was  united  to 
Great  Britain  in  ISOO. 

2.  Hypostatic  union :  [Hypostatic]. 

3.  U7iion  doivn : 

Naut. :  A  signal  of  distress  ot  sea,  made  by 
reversing  the  Itag  or  turning  the  union  down- 
ward. 

union-jack,  s,    [Union.  L  7.] 

union-joint,  s.    A  pipe-coupling. 

Union  Labor  Party,  s.  A  political 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right* 
of  labor.    {U.S.) 

TTnion  Party,  ».  A  pelitical  organiza- 
tion upholding  Union  as  against  Secession. 
{U.S.  Hist.) 

union-pump,  s. 

Hyilr. :  A  fonn  of  pump  in  which  the 
engine  and  pump  are  united  in  the  same 
frame. 

union-workhouse,  s.    [Workbouse.} 

U-ni-6'-ni-dfiB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  tano,  genit. 
untoii(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcE.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Conchifera.  with 
several  genera,  univeisally  di.-;tributed.  Shell 
usually  regular,  equivalve,  closed  ;  structure 
nacreous ;  epidermis  tliick  and  dark ;  liga- 
ment external,  large  and  proiiiineiit;  morgins 
even  ;  anterior  hinge-teeth  thiek  and  stiiated, 
po.steiior  laminar,  sometimes  watiting.  Ani- 
mal with  mantle-margins  united  bi-tween  the 
siphonal  orifices,  ami,  rarely,  in  front  of  the 
branchial  opening;  annl  orilice  I'lain,  bran- 
chial fringed  ;  foot  very  large,  tongue-shaped, 
compressed,  byssifernns  in  the  fry ;  gills 
elongated,  sub-equal,  united  posteriorly  to  each 
other  and  to  the  innnile,  but  not  to  ihe  body  ; 
palpi  moderate,  laterally  attached,  striated  in- 
side ;  lips  plain.    Sexes  distinct. 

2.  Palfcont. :  The  family  commences  in  the 
Devonian. 

U-ni-O'-ni-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  unio  (q.v.), 
genit.  unionis,  {uid/ojT)ia  =  forni,  appeanime.] 
Having  the  shape  or  general  appearance  of 
the  genus  Unio  (q.v.). 

un'-ion-ism  (i  as  y),  s.    [Eng.  union  ;  -ism.] 

1.  The'principle  of  uniting  or  combining; 

spfCif.,  the  .system  of  union  or  combination 

among  workmen  engaged  in  the  same  occup.v 

tion  or  trade;  trades-unionism. 


©te.  tat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^il,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  w^LC,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fill ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  o;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


unionist— unit 
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2.  The  doctrine  that  the  legislative  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  over  any  form  of 
local  government  or  Home  Rule  granted  to 
Ireland,  must  be  maintained. 

••  The  CouBerviitlBiu  i»nd  Cnionitm  of  th»  ol«ct«r(ite 
at  the  UuiverBities  is  nb«olut«ly  In  hmrmouy  with  the 
Couserv»ti«in  and  L'tiionitm  ol  the  luajorlty  of  the 
•Utire  elocU'ratfl  i>(  th«  country,  m  espresaed  »t  the 
last  G<;ueral  Electimi.  — Otoft*.  Juq«  2«.  1887. 

nn'-lon-ist  (1  as  y),  «.  A  a.      [Eug.  union; 
•U(.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
X.  One  who  promot^a  or  advocates  union  ; 
specif.,   in    United    States    History,   one   who 
oppoaed  secession  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War ; 
a  Union  man.     Also,  in  English  History,  one 
who  is  opposed  to  the  granting  of  a  separate 
Parliament  to  Ireland  and  the  consequent  dis- 
ruption iif  the  uni»-in.     [U-.] 

It  will  b«  seen  that,  down  to  the  close  of  yeater- 
dkjr'a  pollinE,  the  UnioniiU  were  still  mKiiitaimtig 
their  lend  of  more  than  ooe  hundred." — Daili/  TeU- 
graph.  July  6,  168& 

2.  A  member  of  a  trades-union ;  a  trades- 
unionist. 

"  Prohibiting  the  reading  of  pajwti  deroted  to  the 
defence  of   trades-unloiiisin,    because,   wheneyer    the 

fmbllc  heard  of  the  uiiimti$tt,  it  was  geiierallv  whea 
bey  were  engaged  hi  some  great  stru^le  with  the 
•pip'oyers.  "— /»ai/i/  J^legraph,  Sept.  9.  18S5. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  :  A  small  religious  sect  now 
having  registered  places  of  worship  in  Britain. 

B*  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  union- 
ism ;  promoting  or  advocating  unionism. 

"At  the  commencement  of  yesterday's  pollings  the 
Unioniit  piirty  were  more  than  a  hundred  seats  ahead 
of  their  opponent«."—/>ai7v  Tel«ffraph.  July  6.  1866, 

•  un-ion-ist'-lC  (lasy),  a.  [Eng.  ■unionist; 
-ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  unionism  or 
unionists  ;  pertaining  to  or  promoting  union. 

n'-ni-d-nite,  a.  [After  Union(ville),  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.  S.  A.,  where  found  ;  sulf.  -ite 
(.Urn.).] 

Min.  :  A  very  pure  zoisite  (q.v.),  occurring 
with  corundum  and  other  species, 

U. -  ni -  6' -  xiMd,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  unio  (q.v.), 
genit.  union<w);  Eng.  suff.  -old.]  Unioni- 
form  (q.v.). 

"  Unionoid  blTklVM,  with  thick  aheU*." ^JficJtoUon  : 
PalCBont.,  i.  493. 

^-XUp'-ar-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  unus  =  one,  and 
pario  =  to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Biol :  Bringing  forth  normally  but  one 
at  a  birth. 

"  The  mMtodons,  megatherla.  glyptodons,  and  Dlpro- 
todons  are  uniparotu.'^Oioen:  Clau.  of  th«  Mam- 
malia, p.  66. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  a  cyme,  £c.) :  Having  but  one 
peduncle. 

i'-ni-ped,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Lat.  pes, 
genit.  pedis  =  a  foot-l 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  only  one  foot. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  animal  having  only  one 
foot. 

•  U-ni-pel-ta'-ta,  s.  pi.   [Pref.  uni-,  and  neut. 

El.  of  Lat.  peltdtus  =  armed  with  a  small, 
ght,  and  generally  crescent-shaped  shield.] 

Zool. :  Cuvier's  name  for  a  family  of  Stoma- 
poda  consisting  of  the  modern  genus  Squilla 
(q.v.). 

•  u-ni-pel-tate,  o,  &  s.    [Unipeltata.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
peltata (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst.  :  Any  individual  of  the  Uni- 
peltata (q.v,). 

"  u-m-per'-son-al,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
personal.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang,  :  Having  but  one  person ; 
existing  in  one  person,  as  the  Deity. 

2.  Gram.  :  Used  only  in  one  person  ;  im- 
personal.   (Said  of  verbs.) 

•u-m-per'-son-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  uniper- 
lonal ;  -ist.]  One  who  believes  that  there  is 
only  one  person  in  the  Deity. 

•  u-nJph'-o-nous,  a.  [Lat.  unus  =  one,  and 
Gr.  4>iuvTi  ijphoni)  =  sound.]  Having  or  giving 
out  only  one  sound. 


n-iu[p'-li-cat©»  a.  [Pref.  uni- =  one,  and 
Lat.  plicatu's  =  folded.]  Consisting  of  or 
having  only  one  fold. 


n-ni-p6'-lar»  a.    [Pref.  vnt-,  and  Eng.  polar.] 
Elect. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  pole  :  as.  a 
unipjlar  dynamo,  in   which    the  conductors 
move  in  one  and  the  same  field. 

UL-nique'  (que  as  1l),  a.  &,  s.    [Ft.,  from  Lat. 
'  unicum,  accus.  of  unicus=  single,  from  un.ua 
=  one.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  no  like  or  equal ;  un- 
matched, untwralleled,  unequalled  ;  alone  in 
it-s  kind  or  exrellence. 

'  B.  As  subst.  :  A  thing  unique  or  un- 
paralleled in  its  kind. 

"  .\n  unu/n«  ill  ttie  history  of  tht  specie*.'— Pai#»; 
Eviiietieet  u/  ChrittianiC^,  ch.  Ix. 

n-nique'-ly  (que  as  k),  adv.    [Eng.  unique; 
'  -ly.]  In  a  unique  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  unique. 

u-nique'-ness  (que  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  unique; 
•ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unique. 

•  U-ni'-qui-ty,  s.  [Eng.  iini'ju(e) ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  sfcite  of  being  unique  ;  uniqueness. 

"  Uniquity  will  make  them  valued  more.'— f.  Wat- 
poU :  Lettrrs,  it.  477. 

u-ni-ra'-dx-at-ed,  o.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
radiated.\     Having  only  one  ray. 

n-nl-sep'-tate,  a.      [Pref.    uni-,  and    Eng. 
septate.] 
Bot,  :  Having  only  one  septum  or  partition. 

u-ni-ser'-i-al,  u-ni-ser -i-ate.  a.    [Pref. 

uni-,    and    Eng.    serial,    seriate.]     Having    a 
single  line  or  series. 

u-ni-ser'-i-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  uniseriate; 
■ly.]  In  a  uniseriate  manner  ;  in  a  single  line 
or  series. 

n-ni'Sez'-U-al,  o.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
sexual.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  one  sex  only. 

2.  Bot.  {Of  a  plant) :  Of  one  sex  only ; 
having  stamens  and  pistils  in  different  flowers  ; 
diclinous.  Used  of  a  monoecious  or  of  a 
dioecious  plant  or  its  flowers. 

U-ni-^'-i-cate,  s.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng. 
silicate.] 

Min. :  The  second  sub-division  of  the  An- 
hydrous Silicates,  which  Dana  divides  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  Bisilicates ;  oxygen  ratio  for  bases 
and  silica,  1:2;  (2)  Unisilicates ;  in  which 
the  ratio  for  the  bases  and  silica  is  as  1:1; 
(3)  Sub-silicat-es  ;  oxygen  ratio  for  bases  and 
silica,  1  :  §  ;  sometimes  1  ;  ^  and  1  :  |. 

u'-ni-son,  *  u-nl-sonne,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  nnisson, 
from  Lat.  unisonum,  accus.  of  unisonus  =: 
having  the  same  sound  as  something  else : 
unus  =  one,  and  soniis  =  BL  sound;  Sp,  unison; 
Ital.  unisQjw.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Lit. :  A  single,  unvaried  tone. 

•■  While  the  loDg  solemn  uniion  went  round.*" 

Pop«  :  Dunciad.  It.  61i. 

2.  Fig.:  Accordance,  agreement,  harmony. 

"It  ia  the  more  tranquil  style  which  is  most  fro. 
queutly  In  unUon  with  our  mhids-'—Knox :  Euay  28. 

IL  Music : 

1.  The  state  of  sounding  at  the  same  pit?h  ; 
accordimce  or  coincidence  of  sounds  proceed- 
ing from  an  equality  in  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions made  in  a  given  time  by  a  sonorous 
body. 

2.  Music  in  octaves  for  mixed  instruments 
or  voices. 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Sounding  alone  ;  unisonous. 

•■  Tempered  soft  tunluga,  interiuizt  with  voice 
Choral  or  uniton.'  MUton  :  P.  L.,  vit  SS». 

2.  In  accord. 

"  Something  of  peculiar  harmony,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  unUon  correspondence  between  them.'— &>utA.' 
Strmont,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  1. 

II.  Music:  Sounded  together;  coinciding 
in  pitch  or  sound ;  unisonal :  as,  unison  pas- 


•  U-nis'-on-al,  a.    [Eng.  unison;  -al.]    Being 

in  unison. 

"Tlie   frequent  use  of   uuiional   paisagea  for   the 
voices."— Srandarrt,  Nov.  25,  188S. 

•  U-nJs'-on-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unisonal;  -ly.] 

in  unison. 


'n-nia'-d-nan^e,  i.  [Etig.  unisonan(t);  •ce.y 
Thy  tiuality  or  state  of  being  in  unison  ;  ac- 
cordance of  sounds  ;  unison. 

*  n  -  His'- d  -  nant,  a.  [Lat.  unuj  =  one,  and 
sonans,  pr.  par.  of  sono  =  to  sound.]  Being  Id 
unison  ;  having  the  same  degree  of  gravity  or 

acuteness. 

•  ij-nia'-d-no&s,  a.    [Unison.] 

1.  Si)unding  alone  ;  without  harmony, 

"  These  apt  notes  (to  sing  the  Psalms  wlthatl)  wart 
about  40  tuiK-s  of  one  part  only,  and  In  one  unisonous 
key."— irnrton ;  Bitt.  Rng.  Poetry.  1.  171. 

2.  Being  in  unison  ;  having  the  same  sound 
or  pitch. 

a'-mt,  'U-nltOt  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  unitj/ 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  single  person  or  thing 
regarded  as  having  oneness  for  its  main  attri- 
bnte ;  a  single  one  of  a  number,  forming  the 
basis  of  count  or  calculation. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Aritk.  :  The  least  whole  number  or  one,, 
represented  by  the  figure  1.  Numbers  are 
collections  of  things  of  the  same  kind,  each 
of  which  is  a  unit  of  the  collection.  Tlma 
20  feet  is  a  collection  of  20  equal  spaces,  each 
of  which  is  equal  to  1  foot ;  here  1  foot  is  the 
unit  or  base  of  the  collection. 

2.  Math.  £  Physics :  Any  known  determinate 
quantity  by  the  constant  repetition  of  which 
any  other  quantity  of  the  same  kind  is  mea- 
sured. It  may  be  a  length,  a  surface,  a  solid, 
a  weight,  a  time,  as  the  case  may  be. 

T[  I.  Abstract  unit:  The  unit  of  numera- 
tion ;  the  abstract  unit  1  is  the  measure  of 
the  relation  of  equality  of  two  numbers.  It 
is  the  base  of  the  system  of  natural  numbers, 
and  incidentally  the  base  of  all  quantities. 

2.  Decimal  &  duodecimal  units:  Those  in 
scales  of  numbers  increasing  or  decreasing  by 
ten  or  twelve  respectively. 

3.  Dynamic  units : 

(1)  Uyiit  of  force :  A  dyne ;  a  force  which, 
acting  for  one  second  on  a  mass  of  one 
gramme,  gives  to  it  a  velocity  of  one  centi- 
metre per  second. 

(2)  Unit  of  work  done:  A  watt  (q.v.);  the 
power  developed  when  44'25  foot  pounds  are 
done  per  minute  =  one  746th  part  of  a  horse- 
power.     [FoOT-POUND,  KlLOQRAMMETRE.] 

4.  Electric  units : 

(1)  Unit  of  quantity:  A  coulomb.  The 
quantity  of  electricity  that  will  liberate 
"000162  grains  of  hydrogen  from  water,  or 
•006232  grains  of  zinc  from  a  solution  of  the 
metal.  In  this  unit,  rate  or  time  is  taken  no 
account  of. 

(2)  Unit  of  current :  An  ampere  ;  a  current 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  one  coulomb  per  second, 
or  liberating  '000162  grains  of  hydrogen,  &c., 
per  second. 

(3)  Unit  of  electro-motive  force :  A  volt  (q.v.). 
The  force  or  difference  of  potential  required 
to  produce,  through  a  wire  of  one  ohm  resist- 
ance, a  current  of  one  ampere. 

(4)  Unit  of  resistayice :  The  Iftgal  unit  of 
resistance,  as  settled  by  the  International 
Electrical  Congress,  at  Paris,  18S4,  is  that  of 
a  column  of  pure  mercury  106  centimetres 
long,  1  square  millimetre  in  sectional  area  at 
0°  C.  The  name  ohm  is  now  confined  to  this 
unit,  but  was  formerly  used  to  denote  an 
older  unit  chosen  by  the  British  Association, 
which  is  to  the  legal  ohm  as  1'0112  to  1. 

(5)  Unit  of  capacity :  A  farad  (q.v.).  A  con- 
denser has  a  capacity  of  one  farad  when  a 
potential  difference  of  one  volt  between  its 
two  sets  of  plates  charges  each  of  them  with 
one  coulomb. 

(6)  Absolute  units:  The  absolute  electro- 
motive force  unit  is  a  force,  and  the  absolnte 
unit  magnetic  pole  is  a  pole,  which,  when 
placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimetre,  ft"oro 
a  similar  force  or  pole,  repels  it  with  a  force 
of  one  dyne.     One  volt  =  10*  absolute  units. 

(7)  Unit  of  work  done  :  The  watt(q.v.) ;  the 
rate  at  which  electrical  work  is  dune  is  mea- 
sured by  watts.  A  watt  is  the  power  de- 
veloped in  the  circuit  when  one  ampere  of 
current  produces  one  volt  difference  of  poten- 
tial at  the  terminals.     [^  3.  (2).] 

5.  Fractional  unit :  The  unit  of  a  fraction. 
Thus  in  the  fraction  j  there  is  an  assemblage 
of  three  units,  each  of  wltich  is  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number. 

6.  lyitegral  unit :  The  unit  1. 


bS2l«  "bSf ;  p^t,  J^l ;  cat,  9ell«  choms,  yTiin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as  :  expect,  ^enopbon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -tlon,  ~$ioB  =  zbiin.    -oious,  -tioos,  -slous  —  stxua.    -ble«  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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unitable— united 


7.  Military  unit :  Thk  administrative  nnit  is 
for  infantry  tlit  company,  for  cavalry  tlie 
troop,  and  for  artillery  tlit;  battery,  and  for 
the  three  arms  cnnibiiied  tlie  di\ision.  The 
tactictil  unit  is  the  battalion  or  regiment, 
squadron  or  regiment.aud  battery  respectively. 

8.  Specijic-gravityttnit :  For  solids  or  liquids, 
one  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  62°  F.=l  ; 
of  air  and  gases,  one  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric 
air  at  62". 

9.  Unit  of  heat:  [Thermal-unit]. 

10.  Unit  of  illumination:  The  light  of  a 
Bperm  candle  burning  120  grains  per  hour. 
The  standard  for  gas  is  that  the  flame,  burn- 
ing at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
shall  give  a  light  equal  to  the  light  of  14 
sperm  candles,  each  consuming  at  the  rate  of 
120  grains  per  hour. 

11.  Unit  ofmmsure :  The  unit  of  measure  of 
*ny  quantity  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind. 
With  which  the  quantity  is  compared. 

12.  I'nit  of  value :  In  the  United  States  a  gold 
^oUar,  weighing 208  grains,  one-tenth  of  which 
JB  alloy;  in  England  a  gold  sovereign,  weigh- 
ing 123"274  grains,  one-eleventh  being  alloy. 

nnlt-Jar,  s. 

Elect.  :  An  instrument  devised  by  Sir  "W. 
Snow  Harris  for  measuring  definite  quantitiea 
of  electricity. 

•  ^-nit'-a-ble,  *  vi-nite'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
•wnit{e);  -oft/*.]  Capable  of  being  united  or 
joined  together  by  growth  or  otherwise. 

U-IU-tar'-i-an,  s.  &  a.     [Eccles.  Lat  itnita- 
riiis;  Ger.  unila-rier ;  Fr.unitaire;  Ital.  tuiita- 
rio;  Sp.  unitdrio;  Wei.  itiidodwr^  uTidodiad.] 
A.  As  s^tbstantive : 
1,  Theology  £  Church  History : 
(1)  A  name  adopted  by  those  members  of 
the   Chriatian   Church   who    conceive  of   the 
Godhead  as  unipersonal  and  regard  the  Father 
as  the  only  God.    Tlie  term  first  appeared  iii  a 
decree  of  the  Transylvanian  Diet,  Oct.  25, 1600, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Transylvanian  Uni- 
tarians,  to  designate   their  church,   in    1638. 
This  body  now  forms  the  Hungarian  Unitarian 
Church,  with  about  60,000  members.      Unita- 
rianism  has  made  some  progress  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  hiis  at  the  present  time  about 
320  congregations  in  Great  Britain.    Unitarian 
tendencies  appeared  in  the  American  Colonies 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  some  of  tlie 
■    Puritan  congregations  of  New  England;  and 
I  in    1783    the    Rev.   James    Freeman,    of   the 
Episcopal  Church   of  King's  Chapel,  Bi^ton, 
expurged  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
all  allusion  to  the  Trinity,  or  to  any  Supreme 
Being  but  the  Father.    This,  therefore,  became 
the  first  distinctively  Unitarian  Church  in  the 
United  States.    At  the  same  time,  however, 
many  of  the  Ctingregational  Churches  were 
ceasing  to  use  the  Trinitarian  formulee.    Among 
,   the  Unitarians  of  that  period  was  John  Adams, 
who  affirmed  tliat  many  of  the  clergy  and  tlie 
intelligent  laity  shared  his  views.     lu  17&4:  the 
I  famous  Dr.  Priestly,  who  had  left  Enghind  to 
€Bcape  persecution  on  account  of  his  liberal 
religious  views,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  on  "Tlie  Cormptions  of 
Christianity,"  the  outcome  of  which  was  the 
formation  of  an  Unitarian  society  in  that  city. 
In  1801  the  church  at  Plymouth.  Mass.,  thai 
established  by  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  the  oMest  in  New  England,  declared  itself 
Unitarian  by  a  large  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tion.    During  the   first   twenty  years  of  tlie 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  rapid  growth 
of  Unitarianiam  in  New  England,  principally 
within  the  Congregational  Churcli.     In  1815 
Dr.  Channing  came  forward  as  an  Unitarian 
divine,  and  by  his  elevated  ethical  ideas  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  movement.    His  Baltimore 
sermon    (1819)    marks   the  cleavage   between 
the    Unitarian  and  orthodox  sections  of  the 
Congregational  body.    Since  that  period  Uni- 
tarianism    has    continued    to    grow    in    New 
England,  and  has  become  paiticularly  strong 
in  Biiston,  which  possesses  more  than  25  out  of 
the  400  American  churches  belonging  to  the 
sect    Harvard  College,  while  not  a  denomina- 
tional institution,  is  under  Unitirian  control. 
Outside   of   New   England   Unitarianism    has 
not  grown  rapidly.    The  Philadelphia  society 
organized  in  1794,  had  developed  into  but  two 
congregatituis  in  1894.     In  the  west,  however, 
there  is  considerable  growth.     In  addition  to 
the  Unitarians  proper  are  the  Hirksite  section 
of  the  Quakers,  the  Christians  (a  Baptist  body), 
and  the  Christian  Disciples,  alt  more  or  less 
Unitarian  in  doctrine. 


(2)  A  general  term  for  all  non -Trinitarian 
Christians,  whether  they  have  themselves 
used  the  name  or  not.  Some  of  the  ant«- 
Nicene  Fathers,  the  Sabellians,  Arius  and  his 
followers,  tlie  Photinians,  Arc,  have  been 
included  in  this  designation.  At  the  Refor- 
mation period  Servetus  and  others,  and  sub- 
sequently Fausttis  Socinus  and  his  school, 
are  thus  described  by  later  writers.  In  Eng- 
land, Bartholomew  Legate,  the  last  person 
burned  at  Smithfield  (1612)  ;  John  Bidle,  who 
gnthered  a  London  congregation  during  the 
Commonwealth  ;  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D  ,  whose 
OcriptJire  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1712)  had  a 

eowerful  influence,  have  alt  been  reckoned 
nitarians  ;  and  the  name  has  been  applied 
to  writers  like  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton, 

(3)  Any  non-Christian  monntheist.  The  Jews 
are  sometimes  called  Unitarians ;  and  Wesley 
uses  the  expression  '•  Unitarian  fiend  "  in  his 
Hymn  for  the  Mahometans, 

2.  Phihs.  (Pi.);  A  name  for  a  special  class  of 
Realists. 

"  The  RealUta  or  SubstAntiaUsts  are  again  divided 
Into  Dualiata,  and  into  Cnitariam  or  Mouiets,  accord- 
ing aa  they  are,  or  Are  not.  contented  with  the  testi- 
uiuiiy  of  coiisciousueaa  to  the  ultimate  duplicity  of 
Bubject  and  object  in  perception."— J7«mi^(ort  ,■  J/rfa. 
phi/sia.  i.  295. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  TheoL,  Church  Hist,  £c. :  Pertaining  to 
or  connected  with  Unitarians,  in  the  several 
se:;ses  defined  above. 

2.  Philos, :  Holding  the  unity  of  subject 
and  object  in  perception. 

3.  Polit. :  Favouring  a  plan  of  union.  In 
continental  politics  first  used  of  the  party  in 
favour  of  a  united  Italy  ;  then  applied  in  the 
case  of  Germany,  the  Slavs,  &c. 

U-ni-tar'-i-an-igm,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  &  Ger. 
unitarismus ;  Fr.  vuitarisme;  Ital.  nnitar- 
i$j>w,  ■unitaresimo,  wiitarianesimo ;  WeL  un- 
dodiaeth.] 

Theology  &  Church  History : 

1.  A  collective  name  for  the  views  of  Uni- 
tarians. Unitarians  have  no  fornmlated  test 
of  membership,  and  have  always  shown  great 
varieties  of  opinion.  The  Arian  school  has 
little  influence,  except  in  Ireland.  TheSocinian 
theology,  with  its  worship  of  Christ,  has  never 
been  completely  adopted  in  Great  Britain  or 
America.  Priestley's  Unitarianism  included  a 
determinist  philosophy  and  a  strr>ng  element 
of  supematuralism.  The  return  to  a  spiritual 
philosophy  was  initiated  by  Channing.  Many 
of  his  followers,  influenced  by  Emerson  and 
Parker,  have  done  their  best  to  relieve  Chris- 
tianity of  its  supernatural  ingredients.  All 
own  a  spiritual  allegiance  to  Christ,  though 
varying  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
authority.  Appealing  to  Scripture  as  a  witness 
for  their  views.  Unitarians  have  generally 
limited  revelation  to  the  communication  of 
spiritual  data.  They  reject  a  substitutionary 
atonement,  and  are  usually  advocates  of  a 
universal  restoration. 

2.  The  Unitarian  cause.  Unitarianism  as 
an  organized  interest  has  never  taken  large 
proportions,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  its 
actual  strength.  It  has  produced  a  number 
of  influential  men,  far  in  excess  of  its  de- 
nominational importance  ;  and  the  stress 
which  it  lays  on  individuality,  while  checking 
its  progress,  has  added  to  its  power.  By  the 
Toleration  Act  (16S9)  the  open  preaching  of 
Unitarianism  was  forbidden  in  Great  Britain, 
a  legal  disability  not  removed  till  1S13. 

'  C-ni-tar'-t-an-ize,  i\t.  or  r.  [Eng.  Unl- 
tnrian  ;  i^e.]  ^o  cause  to  conform,  or  to  con- 
form, to  Unitarianism. 


u'-nit-a-ry,  o.    [Eng.  unit; 
iug  or  relating  to  a  unit. 


-ary.}    Pertain- 


unitary-theory.  «• 

Cliem. :  A  term  apjilied  by  Gerhardt  to  the 
sysftem  of  chemistry  in  which  the  molecules 
of  all  bodies  are  compared,  as  to  their  magni- 
tude, with  one  unit  molecule  — wat*r  for 
example — and  all  chemical  reactions  are,  ^s 
far  as  possible,  reduced  to  one  typical  form 
of  reaction — namely,  double  decompositiott. 

*Bi-nite',  s.    [Unit.] 

1.  A  unit. 

2.  The  same  as  Latjrei.,  A.  2.  (2)  (q.T.). 

a-nite',  *  u-nyte,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  unitua,  pa. 
par.  of  -unio  =  to  unite,  from  unus  =  one.] 
A.  Transitive : 


1.  To  combine  or  conjom,  so  as  to  form 
into  one ;  to  make  to  be  one,  and  no  longer 
separate  ;  to  incorporate  into  one. 

"  Unite 
Tour  troops."  Shakf^. :  i  Htnry  VI.,  iv.  L 

2.  To  connect,  conjoin,  or  bring  together  by 
some  tie  or  bond,  legal  or  other;  to  join  in 
interest,  affection,  fellowship,  or  the  hke; 
to  associate,  to  couple,  to  conjoin. 

"Hymen  did  our  bands 
Unite  commotuaL"  Shaketp. :  Bamlet,  111.  2. 

3.  To  cause  to  adhere ;  to  connect  or  join 
together ;  to  attach. 

"The  iwritouieum,  which  la  a  dry  body,  may  bs 
united  with  the  ju uaculoua flesh."— It'ijicmax  :Siirijery. 

4.  To  make  to  agree  ;  to  bring  into  a  stats 
of  agreement  or  uniformity;  to  render  uni- 
form. 

"  The  Itlng  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  uniu  hl> 
Kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship."— Clarendon. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  one ;  to  become  incorporated; 
to  grow  together ;  to  become  att;iclied,  con- 
joined, or  consolidated  ;  to  combine,  to 
coalesce, 

2.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  combine,  to  concur; 
to  act  in  union. 

"  If  you  will  not  unit*  In  your  complainta." 

Shakup. :  Bimry  Vltl.,  UtS. 

•  ^-mte',  a.     [UNn-E,  v.]    United,  joint. 

"By  uuiMconseot"— »>6*(#r.    [ifiSLj 

*  9-nite'-a-ble,  o,     [Unitable.] 
^-uit'-cd,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Unite,  v.]    Joined 

together,  combined,  made  one ;  allied,  con- 
Joint,  harmonious  ;  in  union. 

"The  men  who  followed  hia  banner  were  Bopposed 
to  l>e  not  less  numerous  than  all  the  M.icdounlds  and 
Uacleaus  united."— Hacaulay :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  lili. 

U  The  word  "United"  forms  part  of  the 
names  of  various  sects  appearing  in  the  Regis- 
trar-General's Return,  as,  the  United  Chris- 
tian Army,  the  United  Cliristian  Church,  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  and 
the  United  Free  Methodist  Church. 

United  Brethren.  5.  pi.    [Moravians.] 

TTnited  Greeks,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.:  A  comprehensive  name  in- 
cluding all  those  who  follow  the  Greek  rite, 
and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope.  Tliese  are  (1)  the 
Melcliites  (q.v.)in  the  East,  (2)the  Ruthenians 
(q.v.),  (3)  the  Greek  Catholics  of  Italy,  whose 
clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  when  in  minor 
orders,  and  continue  in  the  married  state 
after  they  are  priests,  but  are  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  deposition,  to  contract  a  second  mar- 
riage. These  Greeks,  about  30,000  in  number, 
have  three  seminaries,  each  with  a  resident 
Greek  bishop  to  ordain  the  priests,  but  other- 
wise they  are  subject  to  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  they  live.  (4)  The  Catholics  of  the 
Greco-Roumaic  rite  in  Hungnry  and  Sieben- 
biirgen,  who  number  about  900,000,  and  fonn 
an  ecclesiastical  province.  Their  secular 
■clergy  are  married. 

United  Irishmen,  s.  pi 

Hist. :  A  secret  society  formed  in  1791  by 
Tlieoltald  Wolfe  Tone,  having  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Ireland. 
Being  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
a  military  commission,  he  committed  suicide 
(Nov.  179S). 

United  Kingdom,  s. 

Geog.  tC  Hist. :  Tlie  n;ime  adopted  on  Jan.  1, 
1801,  when  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
united. 

United  Presbyterian  Cburch,  s. 

Eccles.  (C  Church  Hist.  :  The  third  in  point  of 
magnitude  and  importance  among  the  Presby- 
terian denominations  in  Scotland,  the  two  in 
advance  of  it  in  point  nf  numbers  being  the 
Established  and  the  Free  Churches.  It  was 
formed  by  the  union  between  the  Secessior 
and  the  Relief  bodies  on  May  13,  1S47.  Its 
tenets  are  essentially  those  of  the  Confession 
of  Faitli,  with  modifications  needful  to  adapt 
it  to  the  views  of  its  ministers  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  the  church 
and  religious  toleration.  Nearly  all  its  office- 
bearers are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  esta- 
blishments, but  latitude  of  belief  on  the  sub- 
ject is  permitted,  and  a  minority  hold  the 
opposite  view.  In  May,  1876,  the  United 
F^esbyterian  Church  made  a  friendly  dissever- 
ance of  its  congregations  south  of  the  Tweed 
that  these  might  unite  with  the  Englisli  Pres- 
byterian  Church   to   constitute  the    Presby- 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  w^et,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or»  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mate^  cub,  ciire,  ^nlto,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  cb  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  tor. 
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teiian  Church  of  Enpland.  [Pbesbttibiajt, 
B.J  At  the  end  of  1886  the  United  Pioshy- 
terian  Church  coueistod  of  32  presbyteries, 
64*3  congregations,  and  82.0^3  conimunicantfi. 
and  liad  a  revenue  of  £^17,95.')  17s.  lUl.  It 
h;is  foreign  missions  in  the  West  Indies,  iu 
Bouth  Africa,  &c.,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

United  Provinces,  5. 

Ceog  £  Hist. :  The  province."*  of  Guelder- 
land,  Holland,  Zt-aland,  Utrecht  and  Fiies- 
laiid,  which  united  iu  1579,  and  became  the 
nuclena  of  the  Dutcli  republic. 

United  States,   ?.  /' 

Geog.  (i  Hitt. :  The  forty-five  states  of  North 
America,  composing;  the  tVderal  republic  whostt 
ulflcial  title  is  the  United  States  of  Anierita, 
and  which  comprises  in  additiun  to  its  states 
four  organized  tenitoiies,  the  unorganized 
Indian  Territoiy,  and  the  federal  District  of 
Columbia.  The  United  States  is  tl»o  largest 
republic  and  one  of  the  largest  nations  iu  the 
world.  It  embraces  neaily  one-half  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and,  including 
Alaska,  has  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Europe.  The  total  area  is  3,557,009  square 
miles.  The  country  extends  (east  and  we^t) 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  with 
an  extreme  length  of  abuut  2700  miles,  and 
(north  and  eouth)  from  Canada  to  Mexico 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  an  extreme 
width  of  about  1000  miles.  The  population  in 
1890  was  62,971,0»1.  It  is  at  preseut  (ls94) 
about  68,000,000.  In  1790  there  were  but 
13  states,  with  less  than  4,000,000  population, 
and  an  area  of  about  400,000  bquure  miles. 
The  progress  of  the  United  States  in  wealth 
has  been  equally  unprecedented,  and  it  is 
to-day  the  richest  country  upon  the  face  of  tlie 
globe.  Through  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  country  run  two  important 
mountain  systems,  the  Appalachian  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  between  which  lies  a  vast 
plain,  abundantly  watered,  and  remarkable  fur 
its  fertility  and  "the  variety  of  ita  productions. 
The  dittricta  bordering  the  oceans  are  equally 
prolific,  while  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
lies  a  vast  arid  district,  to  some  extent  reclaim- 
able  by  irrigation,  but  particularly  valuable 
for  its  richness  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
Appalachian  region  is  equally  valuable  for  its 
immense  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  while  copper, 
lead,  and  other  metals  are  elsewhere  abundant. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  em- 
braces three  departments,  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial.  The  executive 
comprises  a  President  and  Vice-President, 
elected  for  fouryears,  and  a  number  of  Cabinet 
officials,  or  Secretaries  of  Depaitments,  chosen 
by,  and  furming  the  advisory  council  of,  the 
President.  The  legislative  department  consists 
of  a  Senate  (embracing  two  members  from 
each  state),  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
elected  by  popular  vote  to  represent  districts  of 
approximately  equal  population.  The  judicial 
department  is  kmnvn  as  the  Supreme  Cpurt, 
whose  function,  it  is  to  decide  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  laws.  The  general 
government  has  contml  of  commerce  and  all 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  post-offices  and  the  coinage  of 
money,  and  has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war 
and  conclude  peace. 

The  separate  states  have  similar  organiza- 
tions, each  having  its  own  constitution,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  supreme  court.  They  are 
divided  into  counties,  with  local  powers  of 
government,  and  these  again  into  townships, 
boroughs,  cities,  Ac.  The  cities  largely  control 
their  own  affairs,  each  having  a  mayor  and 
a  law-making  body.  The  United  States  is  thus 
organized  on  the  principle  of  a  general 
government  for  general  interests,  and  succes- 
sively descending  state  and  local  governments 
for  state  and  local  interests.  The  other 
republics  of  America  are  organized  on  the 
same  general  principle,  having  taken  the 
United  States  as  their  model. 

^-nit -ed-l;^,  adv.     [Eng.  miited;  -ly.]    In  a 
united  manner;  in  union  ;  conjointly  ;  jointly. 

'■  The  eyes,  which  are  of  n  watery  nature.  oni:ht  to 
be  luuch  vaiiit^d.  aud  unitedly  on  their  lower  ii.uU"— 
Dryden :  Du/retnoy. 

^-nit'-er,  s.    [Eng.  unUie),  V. ;  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  unites. 

"  Supijose  an  unUor  of  a  middle  constitution,  that 
should  partdke  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  both.' — 
Qlanuille  :  Scepsis,  ch.  ill..  S  3. 

•  lin-it'-er-a-We,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
iterable.]  That  cannot  be  renewed  orrei-eated. 

"To  play  away  an  uniterabU  lite.'— Browne  :  ChrU- 
Uan  MoraU.  pt  UL,  i  23. 


■  u-ni'-tion,s.  IUnite,  v.]  Theactof uniting; 
the  state  ur  coiulit.on  of  being  united. 

■■  Parta  seivnTited  »ud  dlsjoiued  arc  to  be  brought 
ttftjetber  gently  and  equally,  that  they  may  touch 
one  auuther,  aud  so  be  iircjuired  (or  urafion,"— H'iie- 
man:  aurj/.Ty.  Ik.  v..ch.  L 

•  U'-nit-ivo,  a,  [Eng.iini((e).v.  ;-iyc)  Having 

the  power  or  qmility  of  uniting  ;  causing  (tr 
tending  to  unite ;  producing  or  promoting 
uuion. 

"  That  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  unitive  wav  o( 
relik-iou,  which  cousksta  of  the  coutQiuplatlou  and  love 
of  Ood."— Aorrii. 

U'-nit-ive-ly',  axlv.     (Eng.  unitive;  -ly.]    Iu  a 
united  or  uuitive  mauuer.    {Cudworth.) 

*  U'-nit-ize»  v.t.      [Eng.  tmi(;  -ize.]     To  re- 
duce to  a  unit  or  to  one  whole ;  to  unify. 

u'-nit-y,  ■  u-nl-te,  •  u-ni-tee,  •  u-ni-tie, 

•  U-ny-te,  s.    [Fr.  unite,  from  hat.  unitatemf 
accus.  of  «»i(as,  from  unus^one.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  one  ;  one- 
ness, singleness,  as  opposed  to  plurality. 

•■  The  uttitu  of  God  is  a  true  aud  real,  not  figuiRtlve 
unifi/."— CTart*;  On  the  AUributet.  prop.  3. 

2.  Concord,  agreement,  harmony;  oneness 
of  sentiment,  atlcction,  or  the  like. 

"  How  good  and  how  pleaaAut  It  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  uniti/.  —/'satin  cxitxiiL  1. 

3.  Uniformity,  harmony,  agreement. 

"To  the  avoiding  of  disaention  It  availeth  much 
that  there  be  aujoDgst  them  an  Hnjf^aflwell  to  cere- 
monies aa  In  doctrine."— i^oofcer. 

^  At  unity  :  At  one  ;  iu  accord. 

"  The  King  and  the  Comntona  were  now  at  unity.' 
—Mticaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  The  principle  by  which  a  uniform  tenor 
of  story  and  propriety  of  representation  is 
preserved  in  literary  and  dramatic  composi- 
tions ;  conformity  in  a  composition  to  such 

firinciple  ;  a  reference  to  some  one  purpose  or 
eading  idea  in  all  the  parts  of  a  discourse  or 
composition.  In  the  Greek  drama  the  three 
unities  required  were  those  of  ac(ioH,  of  time, 
a.i\d  oX  place.  This  so-called  Aristotelian  law 
of  unity  required  that  there  sliould  be  no 
shifting  of  the  scene  from  place  to  place,  that 
the  whole  series  of  events  sliould  be  such  as 
might  occur  within  the  space  of  a  single  day, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  irrelevant 
to  the  development  of  the  single  plot. 

"  The  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  are  exactly 
observed."— />rj/d«>i.-  Alt  for  Love.    (Pref.) 

*5.  A  gold  coin  of  the  reigp  of  James  I. 
[Unite,  s.,  2.] 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Art,:  That  properbalance  of  composition 
or  colour  in  a  work  of  art  which  produces  a 
perfectly  harmonious  elToct,  and  to  which  all 
the  parts  of  the  work  conduce. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

"  Unity  of  possession  1b  a  Joint  poaseasion  of  two 
rigbta  by  several  titles,  For  example,  I  take  a  lease 
of  land  froroone  ui'on  aeertAin  rent  ;a(terward»  I  Imy 
the  (ee-simple-  This  is  RWunity  of  i>08session,  wherel>y 
the  lease  is  extiugiiislieU  ;  by  reason  that  I,  who  bad 
before  the  occujiation  only  for  my  rent,  am  become 
lord  of  the  same,  and  am  to  pay  my  rent  to  none."  — 
CoweL 

(2)  The  holding  of  the  same  estate  in  un- 
divided shares  by  two  or  more  ;  joint  tenancy. 

3.  Math,  :  An  entire  collection,  considered 
as  a  single  thing.  Thus,  20  feet,  considered 
as  a  single  distance,  is  unity ;  1  foot  is  the 
unit  of  the  expression.  The  number  1,  when 
unconnected  Mrith  anything  else,  is  generally 
called  ■unity. 

U-niv'-a-Ient,  a.    (Pref.  uni-,  and  Lat.  valejis, 
'  pr.  par.  o{raleo=  to  be  worth.] 

Ckem. :  Equivalent  to  one  unit  of  any 
standard,  specially  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 
[Monad,  IL  1.] 

U'-ni-v^ve,  n.  &  s.      [Pref.  wnt-,  and  Eng. 
valve.] 

A.  ^5  adj. :  Having  only  one  valve,  as  a 
shell  or  pericarp. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Gasteropoda  (q.v.)  inclosed  in  a  univalve 
shell,  which  may  be  regarded  essentially  as  a 
cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  or  less 
oblique.  In  the  simplest  form  the  conical 
shape  is  retained  without  any  alteration,  as  is 
the  case  with  tlie  common  limjiet.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  univalves  have  the 
conical  shell  considerably  elongated,  so  as  to 
form  a  tube,  which  may  retain  this  shape. 
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{SfitU  of  the  genus  Triton.) 


but  is  usually  coiled  up  into  a  spiral,  and  this 
hitter  foiiu  may  be  rcganled  as  the  typical 
shell  of  the  Gasteropoda.  In  some  (aa  '.a 
Vernietus)  tho  coils  or  whorls  are  hardly  Id 
contact,  hut  more  commonly  they  are  so 
amalgamated  tliat  the  inner  side  of  each  coq- 
volution  is  formed  by  the  pre-existing  whorl. 
When  the  whoiis  are  coiled  round  a  central 
axis  in  the  same  plane,  the  sliell  is  said  to  bo 
discojilid,  as 
in  Planorbis 
(q.v.);  but,  in 
most  cases, 
they  are 
wound  ob- 
liquely round 
the  axis,  and 
the  shell  is 
termed  tur- 
rete  d,  tro- 
choid, or  tur- 
binated, fusi- 
form, i:c.  Tho 
animal  with- 
draws into  its 
shell  by  a  re- 
tractile mus- 
cle, which 
passes  into 
the  foot  or  is 
attached  to 
the  opercu- 
lum, its  scar 
or  impression 
being  placed  in  the  Spiral  Univalves,  upon 
the  columella.  In  the  Marine  Univalves  two 
important  variations  exist  in  the  form  of 
the  mouth  of  the  shcU.  In  one  group,  the 
Holustomata  (q.v.),  it  is  unbroken  and  entire, 
aud  these  animals  live  for  the  most  part  on 
vegetable  food ;  in  the  other  group,  the 
Siphonostomata  (q.v.),  which  are  mainly  car- 
nivorous, the  aperture  of  the  shell  is  notched 
in  front.  The  shell  figured  is  fusiform  ;  the 
apex  (a)  mammillated  ;  the  whorls  (u')  veiitri- 
cose,  strongly  ribbed  or  corrugated,  with  dis- 
continuous varices  (r),  and  distinct  sutures 
(sii);  tlie  columella  (i)  is  denticulated;  the 
outer  lip  (n)  is  interually  plicato-dentate  ;  the 
budy-whorls  (ft  w)  are  large,  and  the  aperture 
(a)  ovately  elliptical ;  a  c  and  p  c  mark  the 
anterior  and  posterior  canals  respectively. 

"This  class  [Gasteropoda]  includes  all  those  moU 
luscous  animals  which  are  known  as  Univalves.  <suii\x 
as  Laud-snaila,  tieasuaiis.  'A'helits,  Limpets.  Ac"— 
A'icholson:  Palaont.,  ii.  L 

U'-ni-valved«  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  valved,} 
Having  only  one  valve  ;  univalve  ;univalvular. 

U-ni-val'-vu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  uni-,  and  Eng.  val» 
vular.]    Having  but  a  single  valve  ;  univalve. 

u-ni-ver'-sal,  *  u-ni-ver-sall,  o.  &  s,   (Pr. 

universd,  from  Lat.  ujiiyersaii*  =  pertaining 
to  the  whole,  from  unii^ersum  =  the  whole, 
prop.  neut.  sing,  of  unirersKs  =  combined  into 
a  whole  :  uJi»s  =  one,  and  versiis,  i>a.  par.  of 
verto  =  to  turn ;  O.  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  ttni- 
versal.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Langu&ge : 

1.  General  ;  pertaining  or  extending  to  or 
comprehending  the  whole  uumV>er,  quantity, 
or  space ;  pertaining  to  or  pervading  tho 
whole ;  all-embracing,  all-reaching. 

"  And  there  is  an  universal  obligation  upon  all  meik 
to  obey  thein."— LeiV'on  .'  Cotn,  on  1  Peter,  ii. 

2.  Constituted  or  considered  as  a  whole 
entire  ;  whole,  total. 

"  Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth." 

ShakeMp. :  liomeu  -i  Juliet,  lit.  2. 

3.  Comprising  all  the  particulars  ;  general. 

"  From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstruct  ttie  universal  kinds.' 

Daries  :  Immort,  of  the  HouU 

II.  Logic :  Comprising  particulars,  or  all  tho 
particulars. 

"  The  appellations  that  be  univrsal,  and  commoa 
to  iiinup  thiu^s,  are  not  always  niveu  to  all  the  i>artU 
culars.'— flo66j.*  Human  Sitture.  ch.  v. 

B.  As  substmitive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  whole  ;  the  system  of 

the  universe. 

"To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  set  to  keep  th» 
entrance  into  i>anidi»e  after  AdaTns  expulsion.  If  tho 
unim-rtul  had  been  paradise  f  "—Aa/eiVA :  Htst.  qf  tha 
World. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic  :  A  universal  proposition  (q.v.). 

"  A8  for  singular  prn positions  (viz.,  those  whose  iab- 
Ject  is  cither  a  iiroper  name,  or  a  common  term  with  * 
singular  sign)  they  are  reckoned  as  Univtrnxli.  becaiisft 
in  them  we  s|>uak  of  the  whole  of  a  auhject."— 
Whiitely  :  Loyic.  bk.  IL,  ch.  iL,  (  i. 


boil,  h6^;  poiit,  J^l;  cat.  9©!!,  chorus,  9liin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^t.    -ing, 
-cian, -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon, -eioa  =  shuii; -tion, -&iOB  =  zliun.   -cious, -tlous. -sious  =  shua.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b$l.  doL 
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universalian— universality 


2,  Philos.  (PL):  Universal  concepts;  gen- 
eral notions  or  ideas  predicable  of  many  ; 
concepts  embracing  that  which  by  its  nature 
has  a  titness  or  capacity  to  be  in  many. 

(1)  Platonic  ideas ;  archetypal  forms  exist- 
ing in  the  divine  mind,  and  forming  the 
pattern  according  to  which  each  individual 
of  kind  has  been  created.  These  have  been 
called  also  Metaphysical,  or,  in  the  language 
Of  the  Schools,  universalia  ante  rem. 

(2)  Certain  common  natures  which,  one  in 
themselves,  are  ditlused  among  or  shared  in  by 
many  ;  as  rationality,  which  is  common  to  all 
men.  These  are  called  Physical  Universals,  or 
universalia  in  re.    [Nominalism,  Realism,  3.} 

(3)  General  notions  framed  by  the  intellect 
and  predicable  of  many  thinys  on  the  ground 
of  their  possessing  common  properties,  e.g., 
animal,  which  may  be  predicated  of  a  man,  a 
lion,  a  bii-d,  a  fish,  &c.  These  are  Logical 
Universals,  or  universalia  post  rem,. 

t(4)  The  predicables.     [Predicable.] 

"  Abelftrd  waa  silent  until  thequestion  of  Univerinlt 
was  brought  forward,  and  theu  amidenly  changing 
from  a  disciple  to  an  ftntafoiiiat,  be  hai'aseed  the  old 
man  with  such  rapidityand  uuexpecteduessof  asaault 
that  William  [of  Champeaux]  confessed  himself  de- 
feated aud  retracted  hie  opluion."— 0.  B.  Letrei :  Bitt. 
Phi'.M.  (ed.  1880),  it  16. 

U  For  the  difference  between  universal  and 
general^  see  General. 

universal-agent,  s. 

Law :  An  agent  authorized  to  do  for  a  prin- 
cipal all  the  acts  which  the  latter  can  law- 
fully delegate.  Such  devolutv  n  of  authority 
very  rarely  takes  place.    {Story :  Agency.) 

universal-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  having 
movable  dogs  on  a  face-plate  to  adapt  theiu 
to  grasp  objects  of  varying  si^es. 

Universal  Churcb,  s. 

Tlieol. :  The  Church  of  God  throughout  the 
world.    [Catholic.  ] 

universal-compass,  s.  A  compass  with 
tubular  legs  containing  extension-pieces,  which 
may  be  drawn  out  to  strike  a  large  circle,  and 
fixed  at  the  required  length  by  screws.  The 
extension-pieces  are  also  tubular,  each  re- 
ceiving either  leg  of  a  small  bow-compass,  one 
having  a  plain  point  and  pen  and  the  other  a 
plain  point  and  pencil-holder  ;  these  are  used 
as  parts  of  the  large  compass,  but  both  may 
be  withdrawn  and  used  independently  for 
drawing  small  circles. 

universal  -  coupling,  s.  A  form  of 
coupling  in  which  the  parts  united  are  capable 
of  assuming  various  angular  relations  to  each 
other.     A  gimbal-joint  is  a  familiar  instance. 

universal- dial«  s.  A  dial  by  which  the 
hour  may  be  found  by  the  sun  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  or  under  auy  elevation  of  the  pole. 

universal-instrument,  5. 

Astron. :  A  reflecting  instrument  invented 
l>y  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth.  It  is  a  sort  of  reflect- 
ing circle,  in  which  a  spirit-level  with  a  very 
email  bubble  is  so  placed  that  by  means  of  a 
lens  and  a  totally  reflecting  prism  an  image 
of  the  bubble  is  formed  at  the  focus  of  the 
telescope,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  centre  of 
that  image  with  the  cross-wires  shows  when 
the  line  of  collimation  is  truly  horizontal. 

universal- joint,  s. 

Mack.  .*  A  device  for  connecting  two  objects, 
as  the  ends  of  two  shafts,  so  as  to  allow  them 


UNtVERSAL-JOINTS. 

1.  Ball-and-socket  joint.   2.  Flexible  pipe-joint. 

3,  4.  6.  Shaft-coupling. 

to  have  perfect  freedom  of  motion  in  every 
direction  within  certain  defined  limits.  There 
are  numerous  forms. 

universal-legacy,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  legacy  of  all  one's  property 
given  to  a  single  person. 


universal-legatee,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  legatee  to  whom  the  whole 
estate  of  a  deceased  person  is  given,  subject 
only  to  the  burden  of  other  legacies  and  debts. 

universal-lever,  s. 

Mech.  :  A  contrivance  by  means  of  which 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  a  lever  is  made  to 
communicate  a  continuous  rotatory  motion 
to  a  wheel,  and  a  continuous  rectilinear 
motion  to  anything  attached  by  a  rope  to  the 
axle  of  the  wheel. 

universal  prime-meridian,  8. 

Astron.,  £c.  :  The  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
adopted  at  an  International  Conference  of 
scientific  men,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  18S3.  Till  that  time  nearly  every  country 
had  its  own  prime  meridian— that  of  England 
was  Greenwich,  and  that  of  France  Paris ; 
hence  an  English  and  a  French  ship,  meet- 
ing at  sea,  would  find  that  there  would  be  a 
diflerence  of  2^  20'  between  the  records  of 
their  longitude,  since  Paris  is  2°  20'  east  of 
Greenwich.  The  conference  decided  that  this 
anomaly  should  be  abolished,  and  that  longi- 
tude should  be  reckoned  only  from  the  meri- 
dian of  Greenwich,  and  that  it  should  count 
180°  east  and  180^  west ;  so  that  in  future  all 
maps  will  be  constructed  on  this  principle, 
and  ships  of  every  nation,  meeting  at  sea, 
will  find  themselves  in  the  same  degree  of 
longitude.     [Universal-time.  ] 

universal-proposition,  s. 

Logic :  A  proposition  in  which  the  predicate 
is  said  of  the  whole  of  the  subject :  Thus, 
All  tyrants  are  Miserable,  is  a  universal 
affirmative  proposition  (having  the  symbol  A)  ; 
No  miser  is  rich,  is  a  universal  negative  pro- 
position (having  the  symbol  O).  [See  also 
examples  under  Universal,  II.  1.] 

universal-religion,  s. 

Compar.  Itelig. :  A  missionary  religion  (q.v.) ; 
a  faith  intended  to  be  preached  to  all  men,  as 
distinguished  from  a  tribal  or  national  cult. 

"Of  univerial  reJigiont  there  are  at  moat  only  three, 
and  Prof.  Kueneu  would  almost  seem  to  deny  the 
rii;ht  of  lalani  to  be  admitted  into  the  class."— 
AthetUBum,  Oct.  1*,  1882.  p.  482. 

universal-successor,  s. 

Scots  Law:  An  heir  who  succeeds  to  the 
whole  of  the  heritage  of  a  person  who  dies 
intestate. 

universal-suffrage,  &. 

Hist. :  SuflVage  which  accords  a  vote  to 
every  man  in  the  community.  It  is  called  in 
France  Plebiscite  (q.v.).  It  existfl  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  some  other  countries, 
being  confined  to  male  citizens.  Advocates  of 
women's  suffrage  contend  that  a  franchise 
confined  to  men  is  not  universal. 

universal  time,  <. 

Astron.  ttc. :  A  method  of  reckoning  time 
for  international  purposes,  agreed  on  by  the 
International  Conference,  held  at  Washington, 
in  18S3.  Universal  time  is  reckoned  fiom 
mean  noon  at  the  universal  prime-meridian 
(q.v.),  the  day  commencing  at  midnight,  and 
being  divided  into  twenty-fuur  (instead  of  into 
two  portions  of  twelve)  hours  each.  Local 
time  is  still  used  for  local  purposes;  but  the 
method  of  fixing  it  is  changed.  Since  the 
earth  is  divided  into  360°  and  the  day  into 
24  lioui-s,  everj'  15^  represents  the  difference  of 
an  huur  in  time.  The  meridian  at  Greenwich 
being  taken  as  the  zero  line,  or  the  centre 
of  the  zero  zone,  the  United  States  is  divided 
into  four  zones,  in  which  the  time  is  designated 
as  follows :  Eastern  time  (.67^*^  to  82)4°  w^^t 
longitude),  Central  time  (82^^°  to  973^°), 
Muuntain  time  (97>^°  to  IV2%<^),  and  Pacific 
time  tll2>^°  tol27>-2°).  Within  each  of  these 
zones  the  time  changes  by  one  hour.  Thus 
when  it  is  12  o'clock  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  11  at 
Chicago,  10  at  Denver,  and  9  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  same  at  any  point  within  the  respective 
zonee.  This  system,  adopted  for  convenience 
in  making  railroad  time  tables,  has  proved  so 
advantageous  that  other  countries  are  following 
the  United  States  in  applying  Standard -time. 
Universal -time,  so  far  as  concerns  the  twenty- 
four  hour  day,  has  as  yet  made  little  progress, 
being  principally  confined  tu  astrononifre.  It 
is  used  in  Italy  and  some  other  countries,  and 
mustextend,  through  its  convenience  in  making 
railroad  time  tables,  etc.  [Standard-time.] 

universal-umbel,  s. 

Bot. :  An  umbel  consisting  of  various  partial 
umbels. 


•u-ni-ver-sa-ll-an,  a.    [Eng.  universal; 
•ian.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  Universalism  (q.v.X 

U-ni-Ver'-sal-i^m, s.  [Eng, universal;  -wm.) 

1.  Church  History : 

(1)  The  doctrine  held  by  large  numbers  of 
Christians  that  all  men,  and  also  the  devil 
and  fallen  angels,  will  be  forgiven  and  will 
enjoy  eternal  happiness.  This  belief  is  very 
ancient,  and  passages  implying  it  may  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Origen  and  his  followers,  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  &c.  It  is  also  said 
to  have  constituted  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
Lollards,  Albigenses,  and  Waldenses.  Among 
the  English  divines  who  have  held  some  form 
of  this  doctrine  are  Tillotson,  Burnet,  and 
William  Law,  and  more  recently  the  late  I'ro- 
fessor  F.  D.  Maurice.  All  Unitarians  hold  it, 
and  some  of  the  Universalists  agree  with  the 
Unitarians  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  Universalists  ground  their 
reasons  for  their  doctrine  in  the  love  of  God, 
who,  they  say,  is  only  angry  with  sin,  not 
the  sinner,  and  therefore  if  the  sinner  repents 
even  after  death  his  repentance  will  restore 
him  to  God's  favour.  The  sovereignty  of  God 
will  be  finally  vindicated  by  the  ultimate 
harmony  of  the  moral  universe,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  to 
His  righteous  will.  When  righteousness  is 
triumphant  peace  and  happiness  will  prevail; 
until  then  pain  and  sufl'ering  will  be  instru- 
ments to  work  out  the  will  of  God.  They 
profess  to  prove  their  doctrine  from  Scripture, 
quoting  in  support  of  it  Matt.  xxv.  46,  Joha 
xvii.  3,  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  Phil.  ii.  10,  Eph.  i.  10, 
Col.  i.  19,  20,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  Universalism 
is  better  known  as  a  distinct  sect  in  America 
than  in  England.  In  XS27  a  division  arose 
among  the  American  Universalists  concern- 
ing punishment  after  death,  some  asserting 
it  to  be  limited,  while  others  denied  it  altoge- 
ther. Some  separated  from  the  main  body 
and  called  themselves  "  The  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Restorationists."  Most  of  them 
afterwards  joined  the  Free-Will  Baptists  or 
the  Unitarians,  while  the  others  returned  to 
the  main  body.  In  1S40  the  whole  sect  di- 
vided into  two,  the  Impartialists  and  the 
Restorationists.  But  Universalism  is  also 
held  by  many  members  of  other  sects,  and 
practically  by  all  Theists  strictly  so  called. 

(2)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Arminianism 
(q.v.),  because  it  maintains  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  not  merely  for  the  elect.  [Cal- 
vinism.] 

(3)  The  doctrine  that  the  mission  of  Christ 
was  to  all  men,  not  merely  to  the  Jews; 
Paulinism  (q.v,). 

"The  Fourth  Gospel  ag&lu  ...  la  the  Gospel  of 
Univerialitm  in  the  highest  degn6."—JIutth€W  Ar- 
nold :  God  &  the  Bible,  229. 

2.  Compar.  Rdig. :  The  state  or  condition  of 
embracing  or  being  suited  for  the  acceptance 
of  all  men.     [Universal-religion.] 

"  The  deni&I  of  true  universalUm  to  Islam  Lb  soma- 
v^hat  contmdict«d  by  the  ftict  thnt  it  U  &t  the  present 
day  spreading  mure  than  either  Chrlatl&olty  or  Buddli* 
iaui."—AtAe7USum,  Oct.  14,  1882,  p.  490. 

u-ni-ver'-sal-ist,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  universal; 
•ist.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  pretends  to  un 
derstand  all  statements  or  propositions. 

"For  R  modern  free-thinker  la  an  univeraaUtt  la 
speculation;  any  prouositioii  whatsoever  he'a  ready 
to  decide ;  every  day  ae  quolibet  eute,  aa  uur  autilor 
here  ppofeases."— fi*^«ey :  On  Free  Thinking,  j  3. 

2.  Church  History : 

(1)  One  who  believes  in  the  final  salvation 
of  all  rational  beings. 

(2)  An  Arminian  (q.v.). 

(3)  One  who  believes  that  the  mission  of 
Jesus  was  to  all  men  ;  not  to  the  Jews  only. 

"The  advanced  C'nii'ergalist  means  to  Indicate  that 
the  multltudea  of  the  heathen  world  may  be  broUKbt 
into  Christianity  without  any  sucti  disruption  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  to  his  faint-hearted  predecessor 
had  seemed  inevitable." — Mattftew  Arnold  :  Ood  i  ths 
Bible,  p.  229. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  form  of 
Universalism. 

* U-m-ver-Sal-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  universal; 
■istic]  Of,  relating  to,  or  affecting  the  whole; 
universal. 


u-ni-ver-sal'-i-t]^,  •  u-ni-ver-sal-1-tie, 

$.  [Ft.  universalite,  from  Low  Lat.  universa- 
litat^m,  accus.  of  vniversaUtas,  from  Lat.  uni- 
versalis —  universal  (q.v.).]      The  quality  or 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  cam^L  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t^ 
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state  of  being  universal,  or  of  extending  to 
the  whole. 

"  Cniverialiti/  liel>>ii^  not  to  tbtnga  tbeitist^lves, 
which  are  all  u(  thMin  piirtic-ular  bi  ttieir  <fxlHtutice." 
—Locke:  Human  Uruierstand.,  bk,  iii.,  cli.  ili. 

•n-ni-ver-sal-ize,  r.(.  (Eng.  universal; 
-u:e.]    Tu  iiiulie  universal ;  to  genenilize. 

u-ai-ver'-sal-ly,  *  u-ny-ver-sal-ly,  adv. 

[Eug.  iiniceiinU ;  -ly.]  In  a  universal  manner  ; 
with  extension  to  the  whole  ;  without  excep- 
tion ;  so  as  to  comprehend  or  extend  to  all ; 
generally. 

"  The  conseiiuence  was  that  be  was  more  uni»er»nl!jf 
detented  than  any  man  of  his  time."— Jtfacim/iiy  ■ 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

n-ni-ver'-sal-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  universal; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  universal ; 
universality.    {Richardson.) 

U'-ni-verse,  s.  [Ft.  univtrs,  from  Lat.  uni- 
versum,  neut.  sing,  of  universus=^  all  together, 
the  whole.)  The  general  system  of  tilings  ; 
4ll  created  things  viewed  as  constituting  one 
system  or  whole  ;  the  world  ;  the  to  itav  {to 
pan  =  the  whole)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
ittU?kZ)(-sof  the  Latins. 

"  O  for  a  clap  of  thunder  now.  aa  loud 
As  to  be  heard  throughout  the  universe." 

Ben  Joiiion  :  Cittilijie,  1.  L 

n-ni-ver'-sit-y, '  u-ni-ver-sit-e,  'u-ny- 
ver-Sit-ee,  s.  [Fr.  uiiiversiU,  from  Lat. 
univt'rsitalem,&c.cxis.  o{ universitas^  the  whole 
of  anything,  the  universe ;  later,  an  associa- 
tion, corporation,  company,  &c.  ;  from  uni- 
versus  =  universal  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  universidad  ; 
Ital.  universitd.} 
*  I.  The  whole  universe  ;  the  world. 

"  Dure  tuuge  U  fier,  the  unyuerritee  of  wickidnease." 
—  Wyclife  :  James  iii.  66. 

*2.  A  corporation,  a  guild,  an  association. 

S.  Now,  specifically,  an  establishment  or 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in 
all  or  some  of  the  most  iinpoitant  sciences 
and  literature,  and  having  power  to  confer 
certain  honorary  dignities,  called  degrees,  in 
several  faculties,  as  arts,  science,  medicine, 
law,  theology,  &c.  When  the  term  came  first 
to  be  applied  to  seminaries  of  learning  it  was 
used  to  signify  either  the  whole  body  of 
learners  and  teachers,  or  the  whole  body  of 
learners,  with  corporate  rights,  and  under 
tiy-lawH  of  their  own,  divided  either  by 
faculty  or  by  country  (whence  the  division 
into  nations  in  the  Scotch  and  some  of  the 
European  universities),  or  both  together, 
the  particular  meaning  being  determined  by 
the  words  with  which  it  was  connected.  Such 
phrases  as  Universitas  magistrorum  et  audi^ 
tormvi  (or  scholariinn),  meaning  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  and  scholars,  are  met  with  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
As  applied  to  Oxford,  such  an  expression  is 
found  in  a  document  belonging  to  the  year 
1301.  In  the  following  century  the  Latin 
terjn  universitas  acquired  a  technical  sense, 
and  came  to  be  used  by  itself  much  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  now  use  the  English  Uni- 
versity. In  most  cases  the  corporations  con- 
stituting universities  include  a  body  of 
teachers  or  professors  for  giving  instruction 
to  students ;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  a 
university,  the  University  of  London  being 
simply  an  examining  body.  A  common  idea 
of  a  university  (founded  probably  on  the  word 
itself,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  the  best- known 
universities,  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  con- 
sist of  several  colleges)  is  that  a  university  is 
an  aggregate  or  union  of  several  colleges,  that 
is,  a  great  corporation  embodying  in  one  several 
smaller  and  subordinate  collegiate  bodies ; 
but  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  as  some 
universities,  such  as  Dublin,  consist  of  but 
one  college.  The  three  oldest  universities 
are  those  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford,  the 
first-named  having  already  acquired  great 
celebrity  as  a  school  of  law  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  practice  of  grant- 
ing degrees  originated  at  Paris  in  the  second 
half  of  the  same  century.  The  earliest  divi- 
sion of  studentsand  teachers  was  into  nations, 
at  Paris  there  being  four  and  at  Bologna 
seventeen  or  eighteen  nations.  The  division 
Into  faculties  did  not  arise  till  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been 
considerable  looseness  in  the  application  of  the 
term,  the  titles  university  and  college  being 
applied  indifferently,  so  that  some  institutions 
denominated  universities  are  little  more  than 
high  schools,  while  others  that  are  entitled  col- 
leges should  properly  be  culled  universities.  In 
the  best  universities  ot  this  country  Ihe  coui-se 
of  study  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any 


nrilish  university.  These  huluile  Harvard, 
Yale,  I'onnsylvanio,  and  spvenil  others  Most 
of  the  stut<-s  have  statu  univorbities  as  a  part  of 
Ihe  educational  system,  these  being,  like  many 
of  the  coUoges,  open  to  Imth  sexes.  Women 
have  also  been  admitted,  to  a  partial  extent, 
into  sevonil  of  the  older  uiiivei>iitieB.  Elective 
and  post-graduate  conrsos  have  been  intro- 
liuced  into  several  of  the  larger  colleges,  and 
th*--  dividing  line  between  college  and  university 
huti  become  dilticult  to  iliHtingiiisli. 

University  extension,  s.  The  name 
given  to  u  scheme  by  which  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  university  teaching  are  brou^-ht 
within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  United  States  and 
England.     Called  also  Local  Lectures  Scheme. 

1.  The  Cujiibridge  scheme:  In  ISTil  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  appointed  a  syndicate  to 
organize  lectures  by  university  men,  and  con- 
duct classes  in  suitable  places.  The  lectures 
are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  given  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  addition  to  being  largely 
attended,  have  led,  in  the  case  of  Notting- 
ham and  Sheffield,  to  the  establishnu-nt  of 
permanent  institutions  for  higlicr  education. 
There  were  100  courses  given  in  1887,  attended 
by  10,000  students. 

2.  The  American  scheme:  The  University 
Extension  system,  as  developed  at  Cambridge, 
and  later  at  London  and  elsewhere,  has  been 
taken  up  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
in  Philadelphia,  where  it  has  attained  an 
encouraging  development.  It  originated  there 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
whose  auspices  were  established  several  local 
centres  and  others  in  neighboring  towns  and 
cities,  the  lecturers  being  University  professors, 
and  others  who  had  gained  a  reputation  in 
connection  with  the  English  movement. 
From  Philadelphia  the  movement  has  extended 
to  other  American  cities,  and  promises  to 
becom*  widely  developed,  as  an  aid  towards 
higher  education  for  those  who  cannot  take  a 
regular  university  course.  The  Chautauqua 
course  of  home  reading  and  study  is  a  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction.  The  course  is  a 
four  years'  one  and  post-graduate  and  special 
couraes  may  lie  taken. 

nnlTerslty-testS,  s.  pi.  Tests  enforced 
upon  students  in  the  Universities  as  an  essen- 
tial to  their  obtaining  a  degree.  The  tests, 
till  recently  in  force,  were  those  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  [Uniformity]  ;  an  Act 
for  their  abolition  in  the  English  Universities 
became  law  in  June  Itj,  1871.  A  similar  Act 
for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  passed  in 
May,  1873.  Tests  had  not  been  enforced  in 
the  Scottish  Universities.  {Eiiglish.) 

* U-ni-ver'-sit-y-less,  a.  [Eng.  university; 
-le3s.]  Having  no  university  ;  destitute  of  a 
university. 

t  u-ni-ver-so-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  univer- 
solo'j(y) :  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science 
of  universology. 

t  u-ni-ver-sol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  univers- 
ologia) :  -ist.]  One  who  makes  a  special  study 
of  universology. 

t  U-m-ver-SOl'-O-g^,  s.  [Eng.  univer$(e)  ; 
sutf.  -ology.]  The  science  of  the  universe.  A 
science  intended  to  cover  the  wliole  ground  of 
philosophy,  the  exact  and  physical  sciences, 
and  sociology. 

*U-niV-6-ca-9y,  s.  [Eng.  univoca{l);  -cy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  univocal. 

•  U-nxv'-o-cal»  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  univocus,  from 
unus  =  one, 'and  I'ox,  genit.  vocis  •=■  a  voice,  a 
sound  ;  Fr.  u\iivoqiie.\ 
A.  A&  adjective : 

1.  Having  only  one  meaning  ;  having  the 
meaning  certain  and  unmistakable. 

"  Unipocal  words  are  such  aa  signify  but  one  idea,  or 
at  lea«t  but  one  sort  of  thing;  .  .  .  house,  elei^ihnut, 
may  be  called  univocal  words,  for  I  kiiMW  uot  that 
they  aignify  anything  else  but  those  ideas  to  which 
they  are  geuerally  affixed-"— »*'o(e*.'  Ijogic,  hk.  i,. 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Having  unison  in  sounds  ;  aa  the  octave 
in  nmsic  and  its  replicates. 

3.  Certain,  regular ;  pursuing  always  one 
tenor. 

"This  conceit  .  .  .  conceives  iuequlvocal  effects, 
and  iinivocai  conformity  uuto  the  efflcieut."— Sroicne  .* 
Vulgar  Errourt. 

4.  Certain,  sure ;  not  to  be  doubted  or  mis- 
taken, 

"They  are  commonly  the  trne  mothera,  the  uni- 
vocnl  imrentsof  tiieir  productions." — Bp.  Taylor :  Rule 
of  Contcience,  bk.  ii,,  ch,  iiL 


B.  Ai  »uh&t. :  A  word  having  only  od« 
meaning  or  signification  ;  a  generic  word,  or 
a  word  I'redicable  uf  many  dillerent  tipociet, 
EH  Usli,  tree,  &c. 

•u-ldv-o-cal-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  univooal;  -ij.) 

1.  In  a  univocal  manner;  In  one  senae; 
unmistakably,  unequivocally. 

"Huw  H  din  uuifocally  dlntlnKUliiliod  luto  Tsnlall 
Aiiil  mortAll,  if  tho  vi-nlall  bcc  no  bIuubT"— B;j.  BaU: 
Ho  /'tacm  with  Jtome.  }  18. 

2.  In  one  tenor, 

"All  creiitiireB  are  iieuented  univocattv  by  paranta 
of  their  owu  kiud  ;  tliure  la  no  such  tiling;  u  ajioDtA- 
Deoiia  generation."— Adj/;  On  the  Creation. 

•  u-niv-o-ca'-tlon.  s.  [Univocal.]  Agree- 
m.-iit  of  name  atid  Jiieaning. 

■■The  unimration  of  Turtw  cltiea  with  thOM  0< 
IsrueL"—  WhittoTi  :  Mem.  (17*»).  p.  6&3. 

*iin-jar'-ring,  a.  [Pref.  i/n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
jarring.]  Harmonious.  {Adams :  iVorks,  ii. 
1394.) 

*un~jaun'-di9ed,  a.  (Pref  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  jaundiced.]  Not  jaundiced  ;  hence,  not 
affected  with  envy,  jealousy,  or  the  like  ;  un- 
prejudiced. 

"  With  an  unjaundired  eye." 

Cowper :  To  Dr.  Darwitn. 

•  iin-jeal'^iis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
jealuus.]    Not  jealous;  free  from  jealousy. 

"The  gentle  and  unjfolou*  temper  of  the  king."— 
Clarendon:  Papal  Uiurpatton,  vol.  L,  ch.  x. 

•  iin-join',  v.t.    [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  join.] 

To  separate  ;  to  disjoin. 

•  iin-joint'.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  jotntj 
To  disjoint. 

"  UnjointtTig  the  bones."— M*/?«r. 

^-joint'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and   Eng. 

jointed.) 

1.  Having  no  joints  or  articulations. 

"  They  are  all  three  immoveable  or  unpointed,  of  th* 
thickness  ot  a  little  pin." — Grew:  Muawujn. 

*  2.  Deprived  of  a  joint ;  disjointed  ;  henct^ 
disconnected,  incoherent. 

"  I  bear  the  sound  of  words,  their  sense  the  air 
Dissolves  unjointed  ere  it  reach  my  ear," 

Milton  :  Sa>mon  .igonistet.  ITJ. 

•  un-j6^-ful,   a.     [Pref.   uti-  (1),  and   Eng. 

joyful.]     Not  joyful ;  sad. 
"  This  unjoyful  set  of  people."— Steele ;  Tatler,  Na  l& 

•UB-j^-0ii8»  a.  (Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
joyous.]  Not  joyous;  cheerless,  sad.  (ThoTn- 
son:  Winter,  740.) 

un -judged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
judgi-d.]  Not  yet  judged;  not  yet  judicially 
tried  or  determined. 

"Causes  unjuiiged  disgrace  the  loaded  file-" 

Prior  ;  Solomon,  il.  TIL 

*un-junip'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
jump  :  -a^e.]  Incapable  of  being  jumped  or 
leaped  over. 


un-Just',  a.  k  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  jurt.) 
A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Not  just;  not  conformable  to  law  and 
justice. 

"Quarrels  unjuat  against  the  good  und  loyal.** 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth.  It.  t. 

2.  Not  acting  or  disposed  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  law  and  justice. 

3.  Not  conforming  to  the  divine  precept  or 
moral  law. 


*  4.  Dishonest. 

"Discarded,  unjuit  serving. men."  —  Shaketp.  i  1 
ffenry  /(',,  iv.  2. 

*  5.  False,  faithless,  perfidious. 

"  0  passing  traitor,  perjured  and  uvjutt." 

Shttketp. :  3  Benry  V/.,  v.  1. 

*  6.  Not  according  to  or  founded  on  fact; 
untrue,  groundless. 

"They  have  verified  U7\futt  thlnes," 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado,  v.  L 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Injustice,  wrong. 

"So  drives  self-love  thro'  ju<it  and  thro'  unjust.' 
Po/*e  :  Ettay  on  Man.  ill.  269. 

•un-Jtis'-tiye,  s.     [Pref.  un- (1),  and  Bng 

justice.]    Injustice. 

"To  endeavour  to  free  .  .  .  his  Justice  from  seeming 
unJii'Cice  and  seemliig  congrulty."  —Bales :  Sermon  on 
Romans  xiv.  L 

iin-jus-ti-fi'-a-ble,  a.    fPref  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  justifiable.]   Not  justifiable  ;  that  cannot 


boil.  t)6^ :  p6ut»  jo^l ;  cat,  9eU»  chorus,  911m.  ben^h ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
^■Olan.  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -Mona,  HSious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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unjustifiableness— unknowing 


"be  vindicated  or  defended  at  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice ;  not  capable  of  being  justified  or  proved 
light;  indefensible. 

■  A  ^lotleaaabaord.  bat  not  low  unfitxfifiahle>ign\t\st 
g  _..i...  ..*  1.,.  ,..i).i — ■■     ., 11.  .     .-..,. 

Jin-Jiis-tl-fi'-^ble-ness,  s.  lEng.  unjiu^u- 

fiable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unjustifiable. 

"The  ttfijusti^bleneat  of  the  means  desecrates  the 
iata.U3."—Mnrcftatit :  Expos,  of  Qenesi*  xx. 

ftn-jus-ti-fi'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unjustijl- 
ab{le) ;  -hj.]  In  an  unjustifiable  manner;  in 
a  manner  that  cannot  be  vindicated  or  de- 
fended. 

"  This  people  has  acted  nnwlsely  ftod  unJustlAabl}/.' 
— Burke  :  On  the  /VeHc/t  Jievolutton. 

tin-jUSf-ly,  adP.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
justly.]  in  an  unjust  manner;  contrary  to 
justice  ;  iniquitously,  wrongfully,  unfairly. 

"  We  all  make  complaint  ot  the  Inlquitifl  of  our 
times;  vot  urtjusr  It/ ;  for  the  days  are  euill."—flooter; 
EaUetiiMticaU  Politie.  bk.  L.  §  ID. 

iin-just'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uTy'wsf;  -tics.?.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unjust;  in,iastice. 

"To  measure  the  justness  or  unjitstness  oi  this  de- 
ceit."—^aie  .*  ConU  ;  Of  Doing  at  we  would  be  done  to. 

^'-ked.  iin'-kid,  iin'-keth,  a.  [A  cor- 
rupt, of  UTicouth  (q.v.). J    (Prov.) 

1.  Unusual,  odd,  strange,  uncouth. 

"  There  happened  many  sundrie,  unkerh.  and  strangi 
^ghU."—Holitiihed:  Hut.  Scotland ;  Cerbreid  OaltL 

2.  Lonely,  solitary. 

"  Weston  is  sadly  unked  without  you" — Cmeptf :  To 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  March  2,  1790. 

{in-kempf  {p  silent),    *uii-kemiiied,  a. 
[Prtf.  nil-  (1),  and  Eng.  kempt)  kem.nmi.\ 
1,  Uncombed. 

"  Laden  she  Is  with  long  urikemmed  hairs.*" 

May:  Lucan  ;  Phiirtalia  tL 

%  Rough,  unpolished. 

"  Mine  rimes  been  rupged  and  un\empt." 

Spenser:  Shepheardt  Calender  ,  November. 

iin-kenned',  un-kent',  a.  fPref.  un-  (i). 
and  Eng.  kenned.]     Unknown.     (Scotch.) 

"  The  plague  and  trouble  which  h«  had  about  Oillle- 
whackit  to  an  unkenn'd  degree."— iSco«  ;  fVaverlei/, 
cb.  XV ill. 

fin-ken'-nel,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
keniieL] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  drive  or  force  from  or  out  of 
e  kennel. 

"Ill  warrant  wall  unkennel  the  fox-"— 5ftrtt«*p. ; 
Merry   Wives,  iil.  S. 

*2.  Fig.:  Todiscover,  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 
"  II  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  In  one  Bpeech," 

Shakesp. :  Hamtet,  Hi.  2. 

^n-kent'*  a.    [Unkenned.J 

UJl-kept',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kept.] 

1.  Not  kept,  not  retained,  not  preserved. 

2.  Not  sustained,  maintained,  or  tended. 

"  He  .  ■     stays  me  here  at  home  unkppt." 

Shakesp. :  As  I*ou  Like  It,  tL  1. 

3.  Not  observed,  not  obeyed. 

"Many  things  kept  generally  heretofore,  are  now  in 
like  sort  generally  unkejit,  and  abolished  everywhere." 
—Booker:  £:cctet.  Politie,  bk.  Iv.,  §  14. 

iln'-keth,  a,    [Unked.] 

•  tin-kill'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  kill, 
and  sutf.  'able.]  Incapable  of  being  killed; 
that  cannot  be  killed. 

"The  proverbially  unkUlable  mountain  mule."  — 
tUld.  Feb.  17, 1887. 

^-killed',  a.     [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  kUkd.] 

Not  killed,  not  slain. 

"  Take  away  kintrs  ...  no  man  shall  sleepe  In  his 
owne  bouse  or  bedde  unkiHcd."—Homiliet :  Of  Obedi- 
ence, pt.  L 

iin-kind'»    *iin-kynd,    "un-kynde,  a-. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kind.] 

*  1,  Violating  the  law  of  kind  and  affinity ; 
tinnaturaL 

*'  They,  however,  shameful  and  unkinde, 
Tet  did  poaseas  their  horrible  intent." 

Spenser:  F.  il.  III..  U.  42. 

•2,  Not  recognising  the  duties  that  flow 
from  kinsliip. 

"  Unkunde,  cursed,  without  aflfeccioun."— ir^c^Ofe.' 
9  Tim.  iii  2,  3. 

3.  Wanting  in  kindness,  benevolence,  affec- 
tion, tenderness,  pity,  or  the  like;  harsh, 
hard,  cruel. 

"  Is  heav'n  unkind  to  man  and  man  alone? " 

Pope  :  Ess'ty  on  Man.  L  186. 

&I-kinde'-l^,  a.  &,adv.    [Unkindly.] 


**  un-kin'-dled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  un- (l), 
and  Eng.  kiiidUd.]   Not  kindled,  not  inflamed. 
"  Th'  unkhuUed  lightnings  in  his  hand  be  took." 
Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xL  289. 

^n-kind -li-neS3,  s.  [Eng.  unkindly ;  •nes^.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unkindly  ;  nii- 
kindness ;  want  of  kindness  ;  harshness,  un- 
fa vourableness. 

"Complaining  aorn^Mmes  agalne  of  the  unkin-lftfi. 
ness  ot  the  weainer.'—IIakeweU  :  Apoloi/it:,  bk.  ii.,  5  3. 

iin  -  lund' -  ly,  *  iin-kinde'-l^,  a.  &  adv. 
[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  kindly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Contrary  to  nature ;  unnatural. 

"  'Gan  abhorre  her  brood's  unkinUIy  crime." 

Sfiens^r:  F.  Q  ,  II.  X.  9. 

2,  Not  kindly ;  not  characterized  by  kind- 
ness ;  unkind,  harsh,  crueL  (Applied  to  a 
person  or  to  an  action.) 

"  Your  rage  urOdn^y 
Loads  me  with  injuries. ' 

Rome:  Ambitious  Stepmother,  11. 

*  3.  Unfavourable,  malignant. 

"  {7nArend;.v  seasons  and  ungrateful  land." 

Dri/den :  Palamon  ±  ArcUe,  IIL,  418. 

B.  As  adverb: 

*  1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  nature ;  un- 
naturally. 

"  All  work?  of  nature. 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  wix'd." 

MUton  :  P.  I..  Ui.  45S. 

2.  In  an  unkind  manner. 

"  Far  be't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  mastiuerade." 

Buron :  English  Bards  A  Scotch  Reviewers. 

iin-Idnd'-iiess,  *  un-klnd-nesse,  "  un- 
kynd-nesse,    *  un  -  kynde  -  nesse.  ^. 

[Eng.  unkind;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Want  of  natural  affection. 

"  Moste  displeasyd  Leir  the  unki/ndnes»e  of  his  U. 
daughters,"— fa6.i/««.'  Chronicle,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Want  of  kindness,  benevolence,  or  good- 
wiU. 

"  In  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Ib  rank  with  all  unkindncss.' 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk,  vi. 

3.  An  unkind  act ;  disobliging  treatment ; 
disfavour. 

"  Not  tc  requyte  one  good  toume  for  another  is 
counted  a  detestable  U7ikitidneste  even  among  the 
heathen."— Pdrti ;  Matthew  v. 

*  4.  Ill-feeling,  ill-will. 

"  By  means  whereof  unkyndenesie  kyndelyd  atwene 
the  kyuge  and  the  sayde  ^\i)i.e."—Fahyan:  Chronicle, 
p.  43a 

*  iin-ldD'-dred,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
kindred.]  Not  kindred  ;  not  akin  ;  not  of  the 
same  kindred,  blood,  race,  or  kind. 

**  And  conscious  of  superior  birth. 
Despises  this  unkimireil  earth." 

Howe  :  Ambitioxu  Stepmother,  ill. 

•  un-kin'-dred-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  unkirulred;  -Jy.] 
Unnatural. 


*  un-kind-ship,  *  un-kyn-shlp,  5.  [Eng. 
unkind;  -ship.]    An  unnatural  act. 

"  The  childe  his  owne  fnther  slough. 
That  was  unkyndship  enough." 

Oower :  0.  A.,  bk.  vL 

iin-king^,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  king.] 
To  deprive  of  sovereignty  or  royalty ;  to  de- 
pose. 

"  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  V.  5. 

t  un-king'-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
kingUke.]  Not  like  a  king;  not  becoming  or 
befitting  a  king. 

"  To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  mnst  needs 
Appear  unfanglike."     Shakesp.  :  Ci/mbcline,  iil.  6. 

iin-king'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
kingly.]    Unbecoming  a  king. 

"Even  in  his  virtues  and  accomplishments  there 
was  something  eminently  unkinglj/."  —  Mncaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  L 

*  un-king'-ship,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
kingship.]  The  quality  or  st.it«  of  being  un- 
kinged ;  abolition  or  cessation  of  monarchy 
or  royalty. 

"  Unldngship  was  proclaimed,  and  his  majesty's 
statues  thrown  down,"— Evelyn:  Diary,  May  30,  I6i9. 

*  un-luss',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  kiss.] 
To  deprive  of  the  obligation  or  advantage 
which  a  kiss  confirmed  ;  to  retract  or  annul 
by  a  kiss. 

"  Let  me  unkiu  the  oath  'twlxt  thee  and  ma." 

Shakesp. :  Jtichard  II.,  v.  1. 

un-kissed',  *  iin-kist',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  kissed.]  Not  kissed  ;  without  a  kiss. 

"  I  will  depart  tmkist. "Shakesp, .'  Much  Ado.  v.  2. 


*  un'-kle,  s.    [Uncle.] 

8^*  Tf  In  compounds,  as  In  primary 
words,  k  coninibucing  a  sylluble  it 
silent  before  n. 

*  ibl-knead'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
kneaded.]  Not  kneaded  ;  not  beaten  or  pressed. 

■'  Why  yet  dare  we  not  trust, 
Though  with  unA/j«ati«ti  dough  bak'd  prose,  thy  dust  f 
Elegy  on  l>r,  Donne. 

*  i&n-knelled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  Eng. 
kndkd.]  UntoUed ;  not  knelled;  having  no 
knell  tolled  for  one's  death. 

"  Unknetl'd,  uncofflu'd.  and  unknown." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  \v.  178. 

iin-kmght'-ly  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  knightly.] 

1.  Not  like  a  knight ;  unbecoming  or  un- 
befitting a  knight.    {Spenser :  h\  ^.,  V.  x.  36.) 

2.  Not  acting  like  a  knight. 

"  Besides  the  anachronism,  he  Is  very  Ufiknightly."^ 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold.    (Pref.) 

iln~knit',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un*  (2),  and  Eng. 
knit.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  undo  what  is  knitted ;  to 
separate,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  knitted  to- 
gether; hence,  to  smooth,  to  open  out. 

"  Fy.  fy  1  unknit  that  tbreat'niug  unkind  brow." 
Shakesp, :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  v.  % 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  become  loosened ;  to  relax, 

"  Their  Joints  unknit.  their  siuewe  melt  apace." 

Thomson :  Castle  qf  Indulence,  i.  23. 

2.  To  separate. 

"  Presently  they  [a  swarm  of  beesj  begin  to  unknit 
and  to  be  gone." — Butler:  Feminine  Monarchle.  p.  85. 

*  iin-knit',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  knit.'i 
Uuknitted,  relaxed,  loosened. 

"  Like  tender  unknit  Joynta, 
Futen  ag:»in  together  of  themselves." 

Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.  lU. 

*  un-knot'.  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  knot.] 
To  take  out  a  knot  from  ;  to  free  from  knots  ; 
to  undo  the  knot  or  knots  in ;  to  untie. 

*  iin-knof -ted,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knotted.]    Free  from  knots  ;  having  no  knots. 

"All  homogeueall,  simple,  single,  puie,  pervious, 
unknot(.-d.  uncoaeted."— J/ore;  Song  of  the  Soul.  (To 
the  Reader.) 

*  un-knot' -ty,  *  un-knot-tie,  a.  [Pre*. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  knotty.]  Destitute  of  knots  ' 
free  from  knots. 

•'  Unknottie  firre,  the  solace  shading  planes." 

Sandys  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoses  X. 

*  un-kndw',  *  un-know-o,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  frnoic]    Unknown, 

"  For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unAnotr?." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  225.     (ProL) 

*  iin-know'*  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knoiv :  in  sense  A.  2.  from  pref.  un-  (2).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Not  to  know ;  to  have  no  knowledge  of 
or  acquaintance  with. 

"  Cnknawynge  Goddis  rightwysnesae."  —  Wydiffe: 
RoTna  ns  x. 

2.  To  lose  the  knowledge  of;  to  become 
ignorant  of  or  unacquainted  with. 

"  Can  I  unknow  it  ?  "      Dryden  :  Duke  of  Ouise,  V.  1. 

B,  Intra)is.  :  To  be  ignorant 

"  I  nyle  that  ye  unknoxeo  that  ofto  I  puriioslde  to 
COTaetoyon."^Wyciiffe:  Romaiisl. 

t  iin-know-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unknow- 
able; -ity.]    Incapability  of  being  knuwn. 

tin-know'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
knowable.]  *That  cannot  be  known  ;  t«'0  diffi- 
cult or  too  obscure  to  be  penetrated  by  human 
intellect. 

"But  out  of  physical  causes,  unknown  to  us.  per- 
haps unknowable,  arise  moral  duties."— Burt«  .■  Appeal 
from  the  A'ew  to  the  Old  Whigt, 

^  The  Unknowable: 

Philos. :  The  First  Cause  ;  God. 

"By  costinually  seeking  to  know,  and  being  con- 
tinually thrown  back  witli  a  deepened  convitUon  of 
tlie  impossibility  of  knowing,  we  may  keep  alive  tlie 
cousciousuees  that  It  is  alike  our  highest  wisdom  and 
our  highest  duty  to  regard  that  through  which  itU 
things  exist  as  The  Cnknowable."— Herbert  Spencer: 
First  PHnciples,  5  31. 

*  un-kn6w'-a-bly,oirfy.  [Eng.  unk^urwahlif) ; 
•ity.]    Not  in"a  manner  to  be  knowm. 

iin-knoW-ing,  *  un-know-inge,  a.  (Pref. 

un-  (1).  and    Eng.  knowing.]     Not  knowing; 
ignorant.    (F()Uowed  by  of  before  a  snbjetit.) 

"  Dryden'a  fool,  '  unknowing  what  he  nought,' 
Hia  hours  in  whistling  spent,  'for  want  of  thoughL" 
Byron  :  Verses  Found  in  a  Summer.house. 


£ate»  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p5t, 
or,  wore»  wgU,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ^nitep  cur,  rule,  ffiiU;  try,  Syrian*    ss,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  an  —  kw. 


unkaowingly— unleavened 
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ttai-kndw'-ing-lj^.  adv.  (Pief.  nn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  knowingly.]  Not  knowingly  ;  unawares  ; 
i^norautly  ;  in  ignorance. 

"  There  otood  be,  leAumg  on  a  Uiice 
Which  b«  had  gmspcU  wiknowin^lu.' 

Wordtwi/rth  J   n'hile  D<je,ii. 

•fin  knowl'-edged,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En^.  knowUdged.]  Not  acknowledged  ur  le- 
cogitized  ;  unacknowledged. 

"  For  whicli  boimty  to  U8  lent, 
Of  hliu  uiiknvuiUdg'ti,  ur  unaeiiL" 

Sen  Junsoit  :  Th4  Satifr. 

iln-known',  •  un-know-en,  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(\),  and  Eiig.  known.] 

1.  Not  known ;  not  an  object  of  knowledge ; 
not  recognized,  discovered,  or  found  out. 

"  Through  aeaa 
Unknoum.  and  unbellevd.' 

Beaum.  A  Flet.  :   Woman  »  Prua,  IL  2. 

2.  Not  ascertained  with  regard  to  extent, 
degree,  quantity,  or  the  like ;  lieuce,  iucul- 
culable,  inexpressible,  immense. 

"  For  all  the  profound  sea 
Hides  tu  itnknown  fHthoms." 

Shakesp.  :    Wittter's  Tale.  W.  4. 

•  3.  Not  to  be  expressed,  made  known,  or 
aominunicated. 

"  For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  yon. 
Grant  me  this  boon." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  L  %. 

•  4.  Kot  having  had  sexual  intercourse. 

"  I  am  yet 
Unknovm  to  woman."        Shakttp. :  Macbeth,  Iv.  S. 

f  Vnknovm  to:  Without  the  knowledge  of, 
iColloq.) 

"  Unknovm  k>  all.  he  should  regain  bis  home." 

Coicper:  Bomer;  Odyu^y  iL 

unknown-CLuantity,  s. 

Math. :  The  quantity  in  a  problem  or  equa- 
tion whose  value  is  not  known,  but  is  re- 
quiied  to  be  determined.    [Equation,  Inde- 

rEKMINATE-EQUATlON.] 

•  fin-known' -lieS8,s.  [Eug.vnknovm;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unknown. 

"  The  great  remoteness  o(  those  places  and  the  im- 
knowniiett  oi  that  sea."  — Oamd«n .'  But.  of  yw«n 
Btizabeth. 

•  fin-la' -bored,  a.       [Fnt  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

labored.] 

1.  Not  produced  by  labor  or  toil. 

"  Unlaboured  harvests  shall  the  flelds  adoMi, 
And  closter'd  grapes  slmll  blush  on  ev'ry  thorn. 

Urydtn:   Virgil;  Eel.  Iv.  88. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labor;  untilled,  un- 
worked. 

••  Then,  let  thy  gronnd 
Not  U«  imloAoursd."        J.  PhUipt     Cid4r.  L 

8.  Spontaneous,  voluntary,  natural ;  hence, 
easy,  free  ;  not  forced  or  strained. 

"And  from  the  theme  unlaboured  beauties  rise." 
TickeU.    (Todd.) 

•fin-la'-bor-lAfiT*  «■  [Pref-  un-  (i).  ^^^ 
Eng.  laboring.]  Not  laboring  or  toiling 
along  with  great  exertion. 

"  A  mead  of  mildest  cbanna  deUyi  the  unlaftourttv 
feet."  Ooteridge:  ToCoUl*. 

•tin-la-bor'-i-OUB,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  laborUym^  Not  laborious;  not  toilsome 
or  difficult ;  easy. 

"  Whose  commands  psrhape  made  all  things  seem 
easy  and  un/oftoHota  to  them.  '—Milton :  A  reopagitica, 

fin-la^e',  *  vn-lase»  v.t.  [Pref.  %t/n-  (2),  and 
Eng.  lace,  v.] 

1.  To  loo3e  the  laces  or  lacing  of;  to  open 
or  unfasten  by  undoing  the  laces  of. 

"  YoQDg  Bloaot  Ilia  annour  did  utilace." 

Scott:  JIarmion,  vL  28. 

2.  To  loosen  or  undo  the  dress  of;  to  tin- 
dress. 

" '  Even  thus.'  quoth  she.  '  the  warlike  god  unlaced 
me.'"  Stiakeip. :  Paisionate  Pilgrim,  149. 

•  3.  To  expose  ;  to  strip  of  ornaments  ;  to 
disgrace. 

"  Whafa  the  matter. 
That  yon  unlace  your  reputation  thusT" 

Shakeap.  :  Othello.  U.  8, 

4,  To  loose,  to  free, 

"However,  I  am  not  sure  If  they  do  not  sometimes 
unlace  that  (lart  of  the  sjiil  from  the  yard."— CooJt ." 
Secotid  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  iU 

*  5.  'Jo  carve.  (Said  only  of  a  rabbit :  as, 
Vnl0j:e  that  coney.)    (Termes  of  a  Kerver.) 

•  fin-l^C'-keyed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
la>:^:eyed.]  Not  attended  by  a  lackey.  (See 
extract  under  Hackney,  v.,  1.) 

fin-lade',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lade.] 
1,  To  unload  ;   to  discharge  the  cargo  or 
burden  from. 

"Tbitber.  let  all  tb'  industrious  bees  repair, 
Unlade  their  tlilgbs,  and  leave  ti.eir  honey  there." 
Congreve:  Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis. 


2.  To  unload ;  to  remove,  aa   a  cargo  or 

load  ;  to  discharge. 

"  They  muor  the  vessel,  and  unlade  tbv  stores.' 
Pope:  Bomer;  Odgstey  xvL.  376. 

un-lad'-en,  o.  [In  sense  l,  from  pref.  wn- 
(2),  and'Eng.  laden;  in  sense  2,  from  prot 
«n-(l).] 

1,  Having  burden  or  cargo  removed. 

"The  galleys  soon 
Unladen  of  their  freight' 

Cowper:  Itomfr;  /Itaavn. 

2.  N<*t  laden  or  loaded. 

fin-la'-dy-like,  a,  [Pref.  «ri-  (l),  and  Eng. 
laiiylike.]  Not  ladylike  ;  unbecoming  or 
unbefitting  a  lady. 

fin-laid',  •  un-layed,  *  vn-layd,  o.    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  En^.  laid.] 
1.  Not  laid,  placed,  or  set ;  not  fixed. 

•■  Tbo  first  foundations  of  the  world  being  as  yet  i*fi- 
laid,'— Booker :  Jicclet.  PoHtie,  hk.  v.,  5  66. 

*  2.  Not   laid  ;    not    exorcised  ;    not    sup- 
pressed. 


•  3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse. 

"We  last  out.  still  urtlayed." 

Ben  JoTUon  :  Petition  to  Charlet  II. 

fin-la-menf-^d«  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
lamented.]  Not  lamented;  not  deplored, 
grieved,  or  soiTowed  for. 

"  From  age  that  often  unlameTit-rd  drops." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  hk.  vlL 

*  fin-l^d\  V.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  land.] 

To  deprive  of  lands. 

*■  One  bishop  more  unlanded  LlandaC — Fuller : 
Worthies;  Monmouth.  IL  117. 

*  fin-lap',  V.t,     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lap,  v.] 

To  untold. 

"Being  unlapt  and  laid  open." — Booker:  Travert' 
&up.  to  tliS  CouncilL 

*  fin-lard'-ed,  o.     [Prefc  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

lardfAl.]  Not  larded  or  dressed  with  lard; 
hence,  not  intermixed,  interlaid,  or  adul- 
terated ;  not  interlarded. 

"Speak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are  in; 
speak  it  purely,  ana  unlarded  with  any  other,"— 
ChetterfieUi :  Letters. 

fin-lash',  V.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  lash.) 
Naut.:  To  loose,  unfasten,  or  separate,  as 
something  lashed  or  tied  down. 

*  fin-lasbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
hishtd.  ]  Not  lashed  or  chastised.  (Churchill  : 
Rosciad,  500.) 

fin-l&tfh',  v.t.  (Pref.  u7i-(2),  and  Eng.  latch, 
v.]  To  open  by  unfastening  or  raising  the 
latch.     (Dryden:  Virgil;  ^Eneid  vi.  702.) 

*  un-laugh  (as  un-laflT),  *  un-laughe,  v.  t. 

[Pi-ef.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  laugh.]  To  recall  laugh- 
ter formerly  given  on  a  wrong  impression. 

"  At  what  tyme  herenfter  he  prove  himselfeatme 
propbett,  1  sball  vpon  re,-vsonal>le  warning  unlaitgtie 
agayn  it  all."— 5ir  T.  More :  Works,  p.  684. 

*  un-laur'-elled  (au  as  6).  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  laurelled.]  Not  laurelled ;  not 
crowned  or  presented  with  laurel. 

"  But  thus  uriliturelted  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  Bave  the  lonely  breast^ 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  i  W. 

un-l&v'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
UivUhed.]  Not  lavished  I  not  thrown  away  or 
squandered  profusely. 

"  My  breast  unsullied  by  the  lust  of  gold. 
My  time  unlavish'd  in  pui-auit  of  pov.er." 

Shcnstone :  Elegy  xlx, 

*  un-law',  *  un-lawe,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Eng.  law.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character  or  authority 
of  law. 

"  But  the  king  ...  for  remedy  will  un/awthe  law," 
— Aaf.  Bacon  :  Bitt.  Disc,  pt.  iL,  ch.  l. 

2,  To  outlaw. 

"  Nyt  me  dude  him  unlave." 

Robert  o/ Gloucester,  p.  ITS. 

fin-law*,  5.     [Pro/,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  law.] 

6cots  Law : 

1.  Any  transgression  of  the  law  ;  any  injury 
or  act  of  injustice. 

2.  A  fine  or  amercement  legally  fixed  and  ex- 
acted from  one  who  has  transgressed  the  law. 

*  un-lawed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
lau-ed.]    Not  lawed.     [Law,  t?.] 

"They  wliose  dc^ca  ahall  be  then  found  unlawfd, 
shall  give  tinea  shillings  for  mercy," — Scott:  Ivanhoe. 
cb.  L  iNote.) 


fin-law -fill,  •  un-lau-ftiU.  '  un-le-ftiU, 

u.     ll'uf.  un-  (1),  and  Eny.  lawful.] 

1 .  Not  lawful ;  not  permitted  by  law ;  against 
the  law,  liumau  or  divine, 

"  The  daiigcrnin  art  of  associating  Images  of  unlOMh 
ful  pleasure  with  nil  tbat  In  rndcarlug  uud  auuobUag." 
~M'icnul<iy :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  Iki. 

•  2.  Begotten  out  of  wwllock ;  illegitimate. 

"  All  the  untaw.fnt  liuiiie  tbat  their  lust 
tiluc«  then  batb  made  bitwcvu  tbcui." 

S}ui,k0Sp. :  Antony  i  Cl»</patra,  UL  <• 

unlawful-assembly,  s. 

Law:  Any  meeting  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  witli  sucli  ciicuni.stance9  of  terror  aa 
Co  endanger  the  public  peaee. 

fin-law'-fiil-lj?',  *  un-law-ful-Uche,  adv, 
[Eng.  unlawful;  -ly]. 

1.  In  an  unlawful  manner  ;  against  the  law 
or  right;  illegally. 

"Judges  incompetent 
To  Judge  their  king  unlau/ul/y  d(-UluVi.'" 

Daniel:  Civil  Wan,  UL 

•2.  Illegitimately;  not  in  wedlock. 

"  Olve  me  your  opliitou  what  part  1,  l*elng  unlaw- 
fnlly  born,  may  claim  of  tbe  man's  affections  who 
begut  m&" — Addiso^u 

fin-law'-ffal-neas,  s.    [Eng.  unlawful;  -tw^.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlawful; 
illegality. 

"  The  question  Is  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlate^tlfiew 
of  what  la  to  be  done."— fip.  Taylor :  Rule  <^  Contciene^ 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

*  fin-law'-like,  o.  [Pret  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  Zaw, 
and  Slid',  -like.]  Not  like  or  according  to  law; 
unlawful. 

•'  To  ordain  a  remedy  so  slender  tmd  uniaurfi**."— 
Milton :  Etkonoklattet.  \  6. 

*un-lay',  v.t,    [Pref.  u7i-(2),  and  Eng.  lay.] 
Naut. :  To  untwist,  as  the  strands  of  a  rope, 
&c. 

"  We  were  at  last  obliged  to  unlatj  a  cable  to  work 
Into  running  lieging."— Anton  :  Voyages,  bk.  li.,  cb.ii. 

fin-learn',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  learn,} 

1.  To   divest   one's    self  of  the   acquired 

knowledge  of  ;  to  make  one's  self  ignorant  of ; 

to  lose  acquaintance  with  or  experience  in  ;  to 

forget  the  knowledge  of. 

"  We  have  time  enough  to  unlearn  our  own  dla* 
cipline.'— J/(icuu(ay.-  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

•2.  To  fail  to  learn  ;  not  to  learn. 

*  fin-leam-a-ba'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1); 
Eng.  learn,  and  ability.]    Inability  to  learn. 

"  My  awkwardueas  and  unleamability," — IValpolet 
Letteri,  iv.  as. 

fin-leam'-ed,   *  fin-learned',  a.      [Fret 

un-  (I),  and  Eng.  learned.] 

1.  Nut  learned  ;  ignorant,  illiterate,  inex- 
perienced, untaught. 

"  A  poor  unlearned  TirgLn."" 

.shakesp.  :  Alli  Well,  L  8. 

2.  Not  learned  or  gained  by  study;   not 

kno^vn. 

"  They  le«m  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  M 
were  better  unlearned."— Milton :  On  Education. 

3.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. 

"  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  tie  very  unleamedt 
neither  favouring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  luveDtlon."^ 
Shakesp, :  Love't  Labours  Lost,  Iv.  S. 

If  Tlie  Unlearned  Parliament :  Tlie  Parlia- 
ment summoned  liy  Henry  IV.  at  Coventry 
in  1404.  So  named  because  lawyers  were  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Called  also  the  Illiterate,  the 
Lack  Learning  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament 
of  Dunces. 

tin-leam'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unlearned ;  'ly.] 
In  an  unlearned  manner ;  so  as  to  exhibit 
ignorance  ;  ignorantly. 

"  An  unlettered  man  might  be  asbamed  to  write  M 
unlearnedly." — More:  K'orAe*.  p.  l.oaT. 

* fin-leam'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlearned; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
learned ;  illiterateness,  ignorance. 

*  fin -leash',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Kng. 
Imsh.]  To  free  from  or  as  from  a  leash ;  to 
let  go  ;  to  release. 

"  un-leave',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
leave{!i).~\     To  strip  of  leaves. 

"The  good  gardiuer  .  .  .  nwVormj  his  boughes."— 
Puttcnhinn  :  English  Paeste.  bk.  iii..  cb.  xxv. 

fin-lea v'-ened,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
Icairncd.  ]'  Nut  leavened ;  not  raised  by  leaven 
or  yeast  (q.v.). 


b6il,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-oian«  -tian  =  shan*   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ^cc.  =  l>el«  d^l* 
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Tinlectured— unlink 


unleavened-bread,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Laiig, :  Bread  made  without  leaven 
orbarra. 

2.  Church  Hist :  Unleavened  bread  is  used 
in  the  Roman  Church  for  the  celebration  of 
mass  and  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist, 
while  the  Greeks  use  leavened  bread.  In  the 
English  Church  tlie  Rubric  directs  that  the 
bread  *' shall  be  sucli  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten," 
and  an  attempt  to  revive  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  has  been  declared  illegal. 

%  Feast  of  UnleavenM  Bread: 

Judaism:  A  festival  so  connected  with  that 
of  the  Passover  that  the  two  are  all  but  iden- 
tified (Exod.  xii.  11, 17 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  21).  It  cele- 
brated the  fact  that  in  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
on  the  night  when  the  Passover  was  killed 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  was  so  sudden, 
that  there  was  no  time  to  bake  bread  in  the 
usual  way  with  leaven  (Exod.  xii.  39).  The 
eating  of  unleavened  bread  annually  at  the 
festival  was  therefore  enjoined  as  a  religious 
duty,  and  neither  leavened  bread  nor  leaven 
was  to  be  within  the  houses  of  the  wor- 
shippers during  the  seven  days  that  the 
festival  continued.  (Exod.  xii.  14-20,  xiii.  6, 
7.)    [Passover.] 

lin-Ieo'-tured,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 

lectured.] ' 

1.  Not  lectured  ;  not  addressed  in  a  lecture 
or  lectures. 

•  2.  Not  taught  orally  or  in  lectures. 

"  A  Bcience  yet  utUectured  in  our  flchoola," 

I'uung  :  Night  Thoughtt,  v.  518. 

iin-led't  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ted.]  Not 
led  ;  without  guidance.  {Sandys :  Travels, 
p.  66.) 

•  un-left',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ?</?.] 
Not  left. 

"  Yet  were  hia  men  unleft." 

Chapman:  Hirmer  ;  Iliad  \i.  622. 

•iin-lels'-ured  (leis  as  lezb  or  lezh),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  leisured.]  Not  lei- 
sured ;  destitute  of  leisure  ;  not  having  lei- 
sure ;  occupied,  busy. 

"  Her  unleisured  thoughts  ran  not  over  the  ten  first 
irorda." — Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk,  U. 

*^-leis'-ured-ness  (lets  as  lezh  or 

lezb),  s.  [Eug.  unkisured ;  -iiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unleisured  ;  want 
of  leisure;  occupation. 

"The  true,  though  seldom  the  avowed  cause  of  these 
ooeD's  ueglect  of  the  scripture.  Is  uot  thetr  nnleintred- 
neu,  but  their  pride."— fioy;« ;   iVorka,  li.  812. 

tin-less', "  un-lesse»  ^  on~les,  *  on-lesse, 

conj.  [Orig.  unlesse,  onlesse  that  =  in  less  than, 
on  a  less  supposition,  in  a  less  case.] 

1,  If  it  be  not  the  case  that;  if  it  be  not 
that ;  were  it  not  the  fact  or  case  that ;  if 
,  ,  .  not ;  supposing  that  .  .  .  not ;  except, 
excepting. 

"  Vnleis  there  be  some  ancient  matron  prave 
Among  them."         Coioper :  Bomer ;  Odi/ney  xii. 

•  2.  For  fear  that ;  in  case  ;  lest. 

*'  Beware  you  do  not  once  the  same  gainsay 
TJUfM  with  death  he  do  your  rashness  pay." 

Qreene  :  Alphotuus,  V. 

%  In  some  cases  unl^s  is  used  almost  as  a 
preposition,  a  verb  being  omitted  :  as  in, 
**Here  nothing  breeds  unless  the  nightly 
owl "  {Shakesp. :  Titus  Androiiicus,  ii.  3), 
where  "i^  be"  is  omitted  after  unless,  or  breed 
after  owl.  Except  and  unless  were  formerly 
commonly  used  as  conjunctions,  and  almost 
or  quite  intercliangeably,  but  the  former  is 
now  seldom  used  as  a  conjunction.  Unless^ 
which  is  equivalent  to,  if  less,  if  not,  or  if  one 
tail,  is  employed  only  for  the  particular  case  ; 
but  except  has  always  a  reference  to  some 
general  rule,  of  which  an  exception  is  hereby 
signified  :  I  shall  not  do  it  iinless  he  ask  me  ; 
no  one  can  enter  except  those  who  are  pro- 
vided with  tickets. 

•  iin-less'-dned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
lesson,  and  suff.  -cd.]  Not  lessoned  ;  not  hav- 
ing had  lessons  prescribed  or  taught  to  one  ; 
untaught ;  uninstructed. 

"The  full  sura  of  me 
Ib  a,n  untessonnd  siT\,  unschooled,  unpractised." 
Shakegp. ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

•ftn-lett-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  let, 
v.]  Not  let,  hindered,  or  prevented  ;  unim- 
peded. 

"  And  song  full  low  and  softely, 
Three  songs  in  her  hiiimnny, 
Vnl^tted  of  every  wight."       Chaucer :  Dreame. 

iin-let'-tered,  *  un-let-tred»  'un-let- 


trld,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),   and  Eug.   lettered.] 
lUilemte,  ignorant,  unlearned. 

"  still  let  him  prompt  the  unleHert^d  villagerB 
To  tender  offices  and  pensive  tiioughta." 

Wordtworlh  :  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

*  un-lev'-el,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  level.] 

Not  level,"  even,  or  smooth. 

iin-leV-elled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
levelled.]'  Not  levelled  ;  not  made  level,  even, 
or  smooth ;  rough. 

"  WTiere  all  untevelied  the  gay  garden  lieB." 

Tickell:  KetiJtiTigton  Garden. 

*  un-lltb-id'-in-OUS,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  libidincrus.]     Not  libidinous;  not  lust- 
ful ;  free  from  lust  or  carnality. 

"  Love  unlibidinout  reigned,"    Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  449. 

un-li'-^ensed,  *  un-li'-5on9ed,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  licensed.] 

1.  Not  licensed ;  done,  executed,  under- 
taken, or  made  without  or  in  defiance  of 
licence  or  authority  ;  not  having  received 
licence  from  the  proper  authority. 

"An  act  had  been  passed  which  prohibited  the 
printing  of  unlicensed  books,"— Jtfacauiay ;  Sist. 
Jing ,  en,  ii, 

2.  Not  having  a  licence  or  permission  from 
the  proper  authority  to  do  an  act,  or,  specif., 
to  execute  or  carry  on  any  business,  deal  in 
certain  commodities,  practise  a  certain  pro- 
fession, or  the  like. 

"  Ask  what  boldness  broui^bt  him  hither 
Unlicented."  MUton  :  P.  L.,  iv.  908. 

*  iin-licked',  *  un-lickt',  a.  [Pref.  un.-  (i), 
and  Eng.  Zicfc«d.]  Not  licked  or  brought  into 
the  proper  shape ;  from  the  popular  notion 
that  the  bear  brought  forth  shapeless  lumps 
of  flesh,  which  she  licked  into  shape ;  hence, 
ungainly,  uncultivated,  rough,  rude. 

"Thou  unlickt  bear,  dar'st  thou  yet  stand  by  my  foxy? " 
Seaum.  i  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iil. 

*  un-lxd',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  liiL] 
To  open.    (C.  Bronte:  Villett^,  ch.  xii.) 

un-Uft'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lifted.] 
Not  lifted,  raised,  or  elevated. 

"The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown." 

Byron:  Dettrvtct.  of  Sennacherib. 

iin-light'-ed  {gh  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  lighted.]     Not  lighted  ;  not  lit. 
"There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  hearth.' 

Dryden:  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoies  viiL 

*  un-light'-some  {gh  silent),  a.      [Pref.  un- 

(1),   and    Eng.   lightsome.]      Not  lightsome; 
dark,  gloomy  ;  wanting  light. 


^'like',  *un-lyke,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  like.] 

1,  Not  like  ;  dissimilar ;  not  having  resem- 
blance. 

"  Two  reddish  fish,  about  the  size  of  a  large  bream, 
and  not  unlike  them,"— Coofc,'  Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iv. 

*2.  Improbable;  unlikely. 

"  Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  unlike." 
Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  v. 

unlike-quantitlss,  s.  ;>/. 

Math.  :  Quantities  expressed  by  different 
letters,  or  combinations  of  letters,  or  by  the 
same  letters  with  different  powers  :  as,  4x,  'i3^, 
7ii,  (Uty,  myz. 

unllke-signs,  £.  pi 

Math. :  The  signs  plus  (+)  and  minus  (-). 

un-like'-li-hOOd,  5.  [Pref.  im-  (l),  and  Eng. 
likelihood.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
likely; want  of  likelihood  ;  improbability. 

"The  extreme  unlikelihood  that  such  men  should 
engage  in  such  a  measure  as  a  acheuic'—Paley  :  £vid. 
ChriMianity,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

un-like'-li-ness,  *  nn-like-ll-nesse,  s. 

(Eug.  unlikely;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlikely  or 
improbable ;  improbability. 

*2.  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity. 

"  Neither  was  there  more  unlikeline&i  in  their  dlB- 
position.' — Ba  Ball :  Cunt.  ;  Christ's  Baptinmc. 

"3.  The  quality  or  state  of  not  being  like- 
able or  loveable. 

"[I]  ne  dare  to  loue,  for  mine  vnlikelineste.' 

Chaucer  ;  TroHus  i  CreUida,  bk.  L 

iin-like'-ly,  a.  &  adv,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  likely.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  likely  or  probable  ;  improbable  ; 
such  as  cannot  reasonably  be  expected. 

"  Unlikely  wonders,"        Shake*p. :  Riehard  II.,  v.  6. 


2.  Not  holding  out  a  prospect  of  success  or 
of  a  desired  result;  likely  to  fail;  unpro- 
mising, 

"  Effects  are  mlrM;ulous  and  strange,  when  they 
grow  by  unlikely  means."— fioo*tfr. 

*3.  Not  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of 
love  or  affection. 

*■  And  tberwith  ail  the  unlikely  elde  of  me." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  10.06L 

B.  As  adv. :  With  little  or  no  likelihood  or 
probability  ;  improbably. 

"  The  pleasures  we  are  to  enjoy  in  that  conversation, 
uot  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the  discoveries  each 
shall  communicate  to  another."— /"o/ia, 

*  un-lik'-en«  v.t.  [Pref.  -uti-  (2),  and  Eng, 
nice.  ]    To  make  unlike. 

"  Thanne  whanne  she  (the  wi]f  of  Jeroboam)  wai 
comen  yn,  and  unlikened  hireself  to  be  what  she  wii&" 
—  tVycliffe:  8  Sirigi  liv.  6. 

iin-like'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlike;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unlike  ;  dissimilarity ; 
want  or  absence  of  similarity  or  resemblance. 

"  Its  unlikeness  to  any  land  animal."— CooA:  .*  mrd 
Voyage,  bk.  vL 

*  im-lim'-ber,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

limber,   a.]     Not  limber;    not   easily    bent; 
flexible  or  pliant. 

"To  which  temper  more  septentrional  unlimber 
nations  have  not  yet  bent  tnemsel ves. "— Ae/r'^uto 
fVoCUyniaruB,  p.  246. 

un-lim'-ber,   v.t.      [Pref.   un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

limber,  v.] 

Mil. :  To  take  off  the  limbers  :  as.  To  un- 
limber &  cannon.     [Limber,  s.  II.  1.] 

*  iin-lini'-it-a-ble,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  limitable.]     Not  li  mi  table  ;  not  capable 
of  being  limited  ;  illimitable,  boundless. 

"'Tis  unlimited  and  unlimitable." — Locke:  Of  Qo' 
vemment.  bk.  L,  ch.  li. 

iin-lini'-it-ed,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

Ibniled.] 

1.  Not  limited  ;  having  no  limit  or  bounds ; 
boundless. 

2.  Undefined,  indefinite ;  not  bounded  by 
proper  exceptions. 

"With  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth 
more  prevail  than  unii»ni(edgeueraUtie8."— footer. 

3.  Unconfined,  unrestrained,  unrestricted. 

"  Envoys,  with  uidimit^  powers  of  treating,  should 
be  sent  to  the  seceders." — Lewis:  Cred,  Early  Ronuin 
Mist.  (ed.  1855).  it.  67. 

unlimited  liability,  s. 

Law  £  Covim. :  Liability  to  be  called  on 
to  pay  a  proportionate  share  of  the  entire 
losses  of  an  imsuccessful  company  in  which 
one  has  shares.  Joint-stock  banks  were  once 
universally  constituted  on  this  basis,  but  the 
widespread  ruin  brought  in  certain  cases  ou 
the  shareholders  led  to  many  of  th^m  being 
transformed  into  limited  liabilitv  companies. 
[Limited  H  (2).] 

unlimited-problem*  s. 

Math. :  A  problem  which  admits  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  solutions. 

*  un-lim'-it-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unlimited; 

-ly.]    In  an  unlimited  manner  or  degree. 

"  Many  ascribe  too  unlitnitedly  to  the  force  of  ft 
good  iiieiming.  to  think  that  it  is  able  to  bear  the 
stress  of  whatsoever  commissions  they  shall  lay  upon 
it."— Decaff  of  Christian  Piety. 

* un-lim'-it-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unlimited; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uo- 
limited,  unbounded,  or  undefined. 

"The  evil  .  ,  .  swelled  into  a  strange  unlimited- 
ness."— South  :  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

*un-line',  r.^  [Pref.  wn- (2),  and  Eng.  line.] 
To  take  the  lining  out  of;  hence,  to  empty. 

"  It  unlines  their  puraoa."        Davies :  Bienvenu,  p.  9. 

*  fin-lin'-^al,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Ent;. 

lineal.]     Not  lineal ;  not  coming  in  the  direct 
order  of  succession  ;  not  hereditary. 

"  They  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlinea!  band," 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iiL  L 

*  un-]Lin'-ger-mg»  a.    [Pref.  «u-  (l),  and  Eng. 

lingering.]    Hasty,  immediate.    {De  Quincey : 
English  Mail-coach.) 

un-lin'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  u»i-  (l),  and  Eng. 
lining.]    [Chorisis.] 

iin-link;  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
link,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  separate  or  undo  the  links 
of;  to  loose,  as  something  fastened  with  a 
link  ;  to  untwist,  to  disjoin. 

"  Seeing  Orlando,  It  [a  snake]  nnlinkd  itself. 

Shaktsp.  :  At  I'oi/  Like  It.  iv.  t. 


ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wglt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciiro,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    co.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•B.  Inttxins.:  To  give  way  at  the  links; 
to  fall  to  pieces. 

"Youi-  tyiilt-al  chain  of  king  and  prieat  must  un- 
link."— Mi t ton:  Churth  Oovernment.  bit,  i..  ch.  v. 

•un-U'-que-fied,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  liqiiejifd.]    Not  liquefied,  not  dissolved. 

"Tliuae  liu)^.  unwieldy  lumps  remalued  .  .  .  rigid 
and  unli<iU^jie<t"—AddUon.-  On  Italy. 

lin-li'-qui-dat-ed,  a.  [Prcf.  un-  (1),  and 
Kiiy.  luiuidnU-d.] 

1.  Not  liquidated,  not  settled :  as,  an  un- 
liquidated debt. 

2.  Not  having  the  exact  amount  ascertained. 
unliquidated  dam-ages,  s.  pL 

Law:  Penalties  or  damages  not  ascertained 
in  money. 

•iin-liq'-udred  (q  as  k\  *un-lic-oured, 

a.     [Fref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  lin^^oml.] 

1.  Not  having  been  supplied  with,  or  not 
having  consumed  liquor;  not  in  liquor;  not 
intoxicated. 

"  Like  ao  unlicour'd  Silenua.*— ift/(on  /  Apology  for 
8meetymuu\u. 

2,  Not  wetted  or  moistened. 

"  H»w  have  we  seen  churches  and  stAtes,  like  a  dry 
unliquorfd  ooacb,  set  themaelvea  on  fire  with  their 
own  uiotiou."—Bp.  Ball ;  Sermons,  voL  v.,  ser,  33. 

un-Usf-ed,  a.      [Pref.    un-  (1),   and   Eng. 
listed.]    Not  catalogued,  uftt  entt-red  in  a  list. 

"  The  names  of  many  are  yet  unlisted." ^Qod  Ap- 
pearing fur  the  Parliament  (16**).  P-  5. 

•  lin-lis'-ten-ing  ((  silent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  I'istening.]     Not  listening  ;  not  hear- 
ing ;  not  regarding. 

"The  vacant  brow,  the  unliateninff  ear." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  U.  3. 

*  iin-live',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  live,  v.] 

1.  To  live  in  a  manner  contrary  to  ;  to  annul 
or  undo  by  living. 

"  We  must  unlioe  our  former  lives."— O/anw'H :  Scep- 
tU,  ch.  viiL 

2.  To  deprive  of  life.    (Pron.  un-Uve'.) 

"  Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unlived  /  " 

Shaketp. :  Rapt  of  Lucrece,  1.754, 

tin-live -U-ness,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
liveliness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
lively  ;  want  or  absence  of  liveliness. 

'■  Hide  all  the  unlivelinest  and  natural  sloth  "— 
miton  :  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  5  3, 

dn-load',  v.t.  &  i,  [Pref.  ujt-  (2),  and  Eng. 
load  J  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  discharge  the  load  or  cargo  from  ;  to 
relieve  of  a  load  or  burden  ;  to  disburden. 

"  Thou  bear'at  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 
And  deivth  untoadeth  thee." 

Shaketp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  remove  or  discharge,  as  a  load  or 
burden  from  a  vessel,  vehicle,  or  the  like, 

3.  To  withdraw  the  charge  (of  powder  and 
shot)  from  :  as,  To  unload  a  gun. 

II.  Figuratively ; 

1,  To  relieve  from  anything  onerous  or  bur- 
densome. 

2.  To  remove  or  make  an  end  of  anything 
burdensome  or  troublesome. 

"  You  in  each  others  breast  un7oid  your  care, 

Dryden  :  2  Conquest  or  Qranada,  lit 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  discharge  a  cargo,  load,  or  burden. 

"  No  ship  could  unload  lu  any  bay  or  estuary."— 
Macaulay  :   Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlii. 

2.  To  sell  or  get  rid  of  stocks,  shares,  or 
goods.    {Amer.  slang.) 

"  There  being  some  pressure  to  unload."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Jim.  6,  1S88. 

'fin-lo-cat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
located.]  Not  located,  not  placed  ;  specif,  in 
America,  not  surveyed  and  marked  oft'. 

&n-ldck',  *  nn-loke,  v.t  (Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  lock,  v.] 

1.  To  open,  as  anything  fastened  with  a 
lock ;  to  open,  as  something  which  has  been 
locked  ;  to  undo,  as  a  lock. 

■*  By  Him  forbidden  to  unlock 
"  These  adamantine  gates."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  852. 

*  2,  To  free  from  bonds  or  fetters ;  to  loose, 
to  set  free. 

"  He  unlok'd  youge  Gamelyn 
Both  hondls  and  eke  fete." 

Chaucer  it) :  Cook's  Tale. 
•3.  To  open,  to  disclose ;  to  lay  open. 

"No pains,  no  tortorea  shall  unlock  my  mind." 

Dryden  :  Conquest  of  Mexico,  v.  3. 


"■L  To  disclose,  toreveiil,  to  make  known. 

"  Th&tsweveu  hath  Uunloll  untoke." 

Oowcr  :  C.  A.    (Prol.) 

*tin-l6dge',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
Ivilge.]    To  deprive  of  a  lodging  ;  to  dislodge. 

"  Now  that  these  heavouly  mausioua  are  to  be  void, 
you  that  sb/iU  hereafter  b«  (ouiid  unhtd'jed  will  be 
found  Inexcusable."— Carfftff  .-  Cesium  Britannicum. 

*  un-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
logical.]  Illogical;  not  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  logic. 

•■  Ul9  untogical  reasoning."  —  FulUr  :  Worthies  : 
Kc/it,  i.  is:. 

"  iin-lool£',  I',  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  look,v.] 
To  recall  or  retract,  as  a  look. 

"  As  If  he  would  unlook  hla  own  looka."—Sichard- 
ion:  Clarissa,  V,  215, 

1  Unlooked  /or :  Not  looked  for ;  unex- 
pected. 


*un-l00ped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
loopt:d.]    Not  fastened  by  or  with  a  loop. 

"  With  hat  unloop'd,"  Qay  :  Trivia,  1.  195. 

iin-loose',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  un-(2),  3., and  Eng. 
loose,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  loose  that  which  before  was  fastened  ; 
to  unfasten,  to  untie,  to  undo. 

"  The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose." 

Shakcsp.  :  Benry  I'.,  V.  1. 

2.  To  set  or  let  go,  or  free  from  fastening  or 
hold  ;  to  unbind  from  fetters,  bonds,  cords, 
or  the  like  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

"  Yon  cannot  be  tied  so  faat  but  the  pope  can  un- 
lo'ise  you."— Bp.  Taylor :  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  Iii.,  §  3. 

"  B,  Intrans.  :  To  fall  to  pieces  ;  to  lose  all 
connection  and  union. 

■■  Without  thia  virtue  the  public  union  must  un- 
loose."—Collier. 

tin-loos'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2)  3.,  and  Eng. 
loosen.]    To  unloose,  to  loosen. 

"  And  flints  unloosened  kept  their  lock." 

Byron  :  Mazeppa,  v.  lU, 

*  tin-lord',  v.t.     [Pref.  u?i-(2),  and  Eng  lord.] 

To  reduce  from  or  deprive  of  the  rank,  dignity, 
or  privileges  of  a  lord  ;  to  reduce  from  the 
rank  of  a  peer  to  that  of  •  commoner. 

"  The  unlordinj  of  biahopa" — Mitton  ■'  Eikonoklastes, 
§6. 

*  tin-lord -ed,  a.       [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

lorded.]  Not  raised  or  preferred  to  the  rank 
or  dignity  of  a  lord. 

"Undiocest.  unreveuu'd,  unlorded."  —  Milton :  Re- 
form, in  England,  bk,  L 

"  un-lord'-ly,   «■      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

lordly.]    Not  lordly,  not  arbitrary. 

"Meek  and  unlordly  ^i&c\.vMm."— Milton  :  R^orm. 
in  England,  l)k.  li. 

*  un-l6^'-a-l>le,  *  tin-lo^e'-a-ble,  a.   [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  losable,  loseable.  That  cannot 
be  lost ;  incapable  of  being  lost. 

"  Ascribe  to  every  particular  atom  an  Innate  and 
«n7oscai?«  mobility.  —Boyle:   tt'orks.tAib. 

*  tin-lost',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.   lost.] 

Not  lost  or  forfeited. 

"An  Eden  this  1  a  paradise  WHt>.i(/" 

Young  :  Night  Thoughts.  Ix.  1,071. 

tin-loV-a-ble,  tin-l6ve'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lovahk.]  Not  lovable;  nut 
possessing  qualities  calculated  to  attract  love 
or  affection,  or  possessing  qualities  tending  to 
excite  dislike. 

*  UU-ldve',  v.t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  love,  v.] 

To  cease  to  love  ;  to  hate. 


tin-loved',  a.    [Pref.  un-{\\  aud  Eng.  loved,] 

Not  loved. 

"  Misei'able  most  to  love  urJoved." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  Ui.  2. 

tin-love'-li-ness,  s.      (Eng.  unlovely;  'uess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlovely  : 

(1)  Unamiableness;  wantorabsence  of  those 
qualities  which  attract  love. 

(2)  Want  of  beauty  or  attractiveness  to  the 
eye. 

"  Each  thine:  else  that  might  help  to  countervail  his 
own  unloi-elincss.'— Sidney  :  Arcadia.h^.  11. 

tin-love' -ly,  a.   [Pref.  Tin- (1),  and  Eng.  lovely.] 
1.  Not  lovely  ;  not  calculated  or  fitted  to 
attract  love  ;  possessing  qualities  which  excite 
or  tend  to  excite  dislike. 

"  Putting  vicious  habits  into  a  more  contemptible 
and  uiilooely  figure  than  they  do  at  present."— r^jf/e^r. 
No.  205. 


2.  Not  beautilul  or  attmi-'tive  to  the  eye, 

"  A  V-AUty  which  on  Psyche's  face  did  thrnw 
Vniuctly  blackUMse."        Beaumont ;  Psyche,  p.  Ilk 

*un-lcv-en,  v.t.    [Unlove.I 

•  un-l6v -er-like,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1)-  Kng. 

lover,  uud  like.]    Unlike  or  nnbctltting  a  lover. 

"Sp  untoMrlika  a  speech." — Miss  Austen:  SmM  A 
SentiltUUy,  cti.  xzxlx. 

tin-loV-ing,  •  im-lov-yng,  a.  [Pref.  «ti- 
(1),  and  Eng.  loving.]  Not  loviiig,  or  not  ol 
loving  character ;  not  fond  or  aflectionate. 

'*  Which  argued  thee  a  ni'ist  unloving  father." 

Ahakeep. :  3  Benry  t'/.,  IL  t. 

•  tin-lU'-yent,    a.    [Prof,   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

lucent.]    Not  lucent ;  not  bright  or  shining. 

"A  combustion  most  fierce.  b\itunlueent." — Carlflt: 
Fr.  Revol.,  pt  ii.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  v, 

•tin-luck' -full.  a.  [Pref.  uTt-(l);  Ens- luck. 
and  sutr.  -full.]  Mischievous.  [Unlucky,  4.1 
{UdiU:  Apoph.  Eras.,  p.  375.) 

tin-luck'-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unlucky;  dy.] 

1.  In  an  unlucky  manner  ;  unfortunately, 
unhappily. 

■•  Things  have  fallen  oat,  sir,  ao  unluckily." 

Shakesp.  :  Jlomeo  A  Juliet,  IlL  L 

2.  By  ill-luck  ;  unfortunately. 

"  Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  unluckily  let  drop  that 
he  ciiuceivea  it  possible  the  faculty  of  tliluklnk  ma; 
be  aiiuexetl  to  a  system  of  matter.'  —Hearch:  Light  of 
A'ature,  vol.  L,  pt.  11..  ch.  iv. 

un-luck'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unlucky;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlucky  op 
unfortunate  in  one's  dealings. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlucky  or 
inauspicious. 

•  3.  Mischievousness. 

"As  there  is  no  moral  in  these  Jests  they  ought  to 
be  discouniged,  aud  looked  upon  rather  aa  pieces  ol 
unluckiness.  than  vf  it.  "—Add isojt :  Spectator,  No.  STL 

tin-luck'-y,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  lucky.] 

1.  Not  lucky  or  fortunate  ;  unfavoured  by 
fortune  ;  not  fortunate  or  succt-ssful  in  one's 
dealings  or  undertakings;  subject  to  misfor- 
tunes ;  unfortunate,  unhappy. 

2.  Attended  or  followed  by  ilMuck,  mi.sfor- 
tuue,  or  disaster  ;  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 

"  The  nurse  said  to  me,  Tears  should  not 
Be  ahed  uiton  an  infant's  face. 
It  was  unlucky." 

Wordsworth :  Poems  on  the  Affectiont. 

3.  Not  resulting  in  or  accompanied  with 
success ;  resulting  in  or  attended  with  mis- 
fortune,  disaster,  or  failure. 

"The  year  which  was  closing  bod  certainly  been 
unlucky.  ^Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  xvL 

•  1.  Somewhat  mischievous  ;  mischievously 
waggish. 

"  Why,  cries  an  unlucky  wag,  a  less  bag  might  have 
served."— i'A'*(ra/i(?o. 

•  tin  -  lu'- min  -  otis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  luviinous.]  Not  luminous;  not  throw- 
ing out  light ;  not  bright  or  shining. 

"  A  tragical  combustion,  long  smoking  and  smoulder- 
ing, unluminous.'—Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.lL, 
bl^  v.,  ch.  iii. 

"un-ltisf,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l)i  and  Eng.  lust.\ 
Dislike,  disinclination. 

"  Cnlust  and  tediousiiesa  to  do  good.'— StrjJM  . 
Eccles.  Mem.  ;  Originals  (an.  1S55|,  No.  44. 

•  tin-lus'-trotia,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
luslrous.]  Not  lustrous;  not  shining;  want- 
ing lustre, 

"  Base  and  unliatrous  as  the  amoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow." 

Sluikesp.  :  Cymbelint,  1.  4, 

^  The  older  editions  read  illustrious. 

•  tin-ltis'-t^,  a.  [Pjef.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  lusty.] 
Not  lusty  or  strong  ;  weak,  feeble. 

■'  He  [the  hipiwpotamus]  waxeth  unlusfy  aud  alow." 
—P.  Bolland  :  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  p.  213. 

•  tin-lute',  v.t.  (Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  hUe, 
v.]  To  separate  things  luted  or  cemented ; 
to  take  the  lute  or  clay  from. 

"Upon  the  unluting  the  vessels,  it  Infected  the 
room  with  a  scarce  supportable  itinV.."— Boyle :  Works, 
i.  433. 

•  tin-ly-c&n'-throp-ize,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2) ; 

Eng.  lyc'tafhrope,  and  suit'.  -i:e.]     To  changes 
lycantiirope  (q.v.)  back  to  his  original  shape. 
"She  is  ready  to   uTils/eanthrovize  you   from  thlB 
wolflsb  ahaptf."— J7oi«W  .'  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  114. 

•  un-mic-ad'-^m-ized,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1). 

and  E:ig.  mamdaitiized.]    Rough  ;  not  mac- 
adamized (q.v.). 

"The  street  In  ita  put  unmacadamiicd  tense." 
Bood:  Miu  Kilmansegg. 


b6il,  boy ;  pout,  j6^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^ist,    ph  =  £ 
-Gian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -aious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c-  =  bel,  del. 
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unmade— unmatched 


fin-made',  a.  [in  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  (1). 
and  Kiig.  vmde ;  in  sense  2,  from  pref.  un-(2).J 

1.  Not  made ;  not  yet  formed  or  con- 
structed ;  unformed. 

••  Takiug  the  lueAsure  of  an  unmade  grave." 

SSakesp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  ill.  3. 

2.  Deprived  of  its  form  or  qualities. 

"Tbe  ftrst  earth  was  perfectlj'  unmade  agtvlii.  taken 
all  to  pieces,  and  framed  auew." — Woodward:  tVat. 
Hut. 

'  un-xn^g'-iS'trate,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eiig.  magU'traie.]  To  deprive  of  or  degrade 
from  the  oflaee  or  position  of  a  magistrate. 
(Milton.) 

*  ftn-mai'-den,  r.^  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mauien.]    To  ravish,  to  deflower. 

"He  unmaideited  his  aister  Juno."— Urgtihart: 
RabelaU,  bk.  iii.,  cb.  xiL 

iin-mai'-den-ly,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  a),  and  Eng. 
makienly.]'  Not  maidenly;  not  becoming  or 
befitting  a  maiden. 

"The  wanton  gesticulations  of  a  virgin  in  a  wild 
aaaeinbly  of  ;all.-iiits.  warmed  with  wine,  could  be  no 
other  ttian  riggish  and  unmaidenly."—  Bp.  Ball  : 
ContempL  ;  John  Baptist  Beheaded. 

iin-maliiied',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

maimed.]    Not  maimed;  not  disabled  in  any 

limb;  immutilated  ;  complete  in  all  its  parts. 

"  An  interpreter  should  give  his  author  entire  and 

immaimed."—Pop€ :  Homer;  Hind.    (Pref.) 

iiii-mak'-a~ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i);  Eng. 
7nafc(e),  and'suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
made. 

"If  the  principles  of  bodies  ar«  aualterable,  they 
are  also  unmakabfe  by_  any  bat  a  divine  power." — 
Qrew:  Cosmologia,  bk.  i.,  cb.  U. 

tun -make',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
make,  v.] 

1.  To  destroy  the  essential  qualities  of ;  to 
annihilate  ;  to  cause  to  cease  to  exist ;  to  un- 
create,  to  destroy  ;  to  deprive  of  form  or 
being. 

"  Abolish  Thy  creation,  and  unmake 
For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  bast  made." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  163. 

2.  To  leave  unmade,  unformed,  uncreated, 
or  unfashioned. 

3.  To  reduce  or  depose  from  a  position  of 
authority. 

"Power  to  make  emperonrs,  and  to  vnmake  them 
agaiue,"— Veweii ,  J  Heplie  unto  M.  Eardinge.  p.  418. 

•  iin-mai'-le-a^ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Bug.  nialleahJe'.]  Not  malleable;  incapable  of 
being  hammered  into  a  plate,  or  of  being  ex- 
tended by  heating,  as  a  metal.    {Lit.  £Jig.) 

"  (Tntnalteablehy  the  hammer  of  tbedivhietbreateo- 
luga."— Spenser :  ProdigUs.  p.  34L 

iin-man',  v.t.    [Pref.  u?i-  (2),  and  Eng.  man.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character  or  qualities 
of  a  human  being,  as  reason  or  the  like. 

"To  constrain  him  further  were  to  uuchriaten  him, 
to  unman  him."— .ViUon     Divorce,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xxii. 

2.  To  emasculate  ;  to  deprive  of  virility. 

'3.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  fortitude  ;  to 
break  the  spirit  of;  to  dishearten,  to  cow. 
"The  near  prospect  of  a  dungeon  and  a  gallowa 
altogether  umnnrmed  him." — Macautay :  IlisL  Eng., 
cb.  ivi. 

4.  To  deprive  of  men  :  as.  To  unman  a  ship 
or  garrison. 

•  un  -  mSji'- a  -  cle,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Eng.  rtianade,  v.]  To  loosen  or  set  free  from, 
or  as  from  bonds  or  chains. 

"  Vnmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense." 

Tennyson  :  Two  Voicet. 

iin-man'-age-a-ble  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  manageable.]  Not  manage- 
able ;  not  capable  of  being  managed  or  eon- 
trolled  ;  not  under  control  ;  not  easily  con- 
trolled, regulated,  or  directed ;  uncontrollable. 

"The  House  has  long  been  q\xile  unmanageable," — 
Macautay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

•  iln-man'-aged  (aged  as  igd),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  managed.] 

1.  Not  broken  in  as  a  horse;  not  trained; 
not  under  control. 

"  Like  colts,  or  unmanaged  horses,  we  start  at  dead 
bones."— rayior."  Holy  Living. 

2.  Not  tutored  ;  not  educated. 

"An  unKuided  force,  and  unmanaged  virtue.'— 
Felton :  On  the  Claasicks. 

3.  Not  controlled ;  unrestrained. 

"  In  the  most  unmanaged  terms."— Burke :  noughts 
on  French  Affairs  (17911. 

•  un-man'-f ul,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
manjul.]    Not  manful ;  not  manly  ;  unmanly. 


*  un-man'-ful-ly,    ailv.      [Eng.    unman/ul ; 

-ly.]    In  an  unmanly  manner. 

"  Yet  6o  they  dy'd  not  unmanfuny:'~MiUon  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  bk.  VI. 

*un-mah'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  tin- 
(1),  and  Eng.  mangled.]  Not  mangled,  maimed, 
or  mutilated. 

"Sense  for  sense  vnmangted  (as  he  found  the  same 
WTiiteuU'—Bolinshed  :  Chron.  England  |an.  1296). 

*  un-man-hode,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

nuinhood.]      An    unmanly   act ;    an    act    of 
cowardice. 


*  un-man'-like,  a.  [Pref.  uji-(l),  and  Eng. 
manlike.] 

1.  Not  like  a  man  in  appearance. 

2.  Not  becoming  a  man  as  a  human  being  ; 
inhuman ;  unnatural. 

3.  Unbecoming  a  man,  as  opposed  to  a 
woman  or  child  ;  unmanly,  effeminate, 
childish. 

"  By  the  greatness  of  the  cry,  it  was  tbe  voice  of 
man  ;  though  it  waa  a  very  untnantike  voice,  so  to 
cry."— Sidney. 

un-man'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmanly ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmanly  ;  efl'em- 
inaey. 

"Yon  and  youra  make  piety  a  eyuonjin  for  unman- 
tiness."—Eittgsley  ;  l'ea4t,  cb.  11. 

iin-man'-l}^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
maiily.] 

1.  Not  having  the  qualities  or  attributes  of 
a  man,  as  opposed  to  a  woman  or  child  ; 
wanting  the  strength,  courage,  or  fortitude 
which  becomes  a  man ;  effeminate,  weak, 
womanish,  childish. 

2.  Unbecoming  to  or  in  a  man ;  unworthy 
of  a  man  ;  cowardly,  mean. 

"  t'uman^i/ outrages  to  defenceless  captives."— J/oc- 
aulay:  Bisl.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

iin  -  manned',  a.     [In  senses  1  and  2,  from 
pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  manned;  in  sense  3, 
from  pref.  un-  (2).] 
1.  Not  furnished  with  men. 
"Turned  oat  to  sea  in  a  ship  unjTianTied,"— Milton  : 
ffiat.  Eng.,  bk.  i. 

*  2.  Not  accustomed  to  man ;  not  tamed.  (A 
term  of  falconry.) 

"  Uood  my  unnuinn'd  blood,  bating  In  my  cheeks." 
Shakasp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Deprived  of  the  qualities  or  attributes  of 
a  man  ;  effeminate  ;  wanting  in  fortitude. 

"  In  word,  in  deed,  unm^ann'd.' 

Byron  :  ChUde  Barold,  li.  74. 

*  lin-m3.n'-nered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
vvxniiercd.]  Not  with  good  manners  ;  uncivil, 
rude,  coarse,  ill-mannered. 

"  Unmannered  dog,  \    To  atop  my  sport 
Vain  were  tby  cant."    Scott :  The  Chate,  xxvil. 

un-m^'-ner-li-neSS.  s.  [Eng.  iinmanner- 
liness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unman- 
nerly ;  want  of  good  manners;  incivility, 
coarseness,  rudeness. 

"  Much  unmnnnerUnesne  of  eating  and  drinking  at 
bankets."— ff(7cWui/(.'  Voyages,  t  686. 

iin-man'-ner-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eug.  mannerly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  mannerly;  not  having  good  manners ; 
wanting  in  manners  ;  rude  in  behaviour ;  un- 
civil, 

"  ITnmanncrly  intruder  as  thou  art  1 " 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicus.  il,  3. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  with  good  manners  ; 
rude,  coarse. 

"  An  unmannerly  jeat  is  freqneiitly  aa  capital  as  a 
premeditated  murder."— Taffer,  No.  253. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  an  unmannerly  or  rude 
manner;  rude,  uncivilly. 

"  Forgive  me 
If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly  " 

tihakctp. :  Benry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

*  iin-man-tle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mantle,  s.]  To  divest  of  a  mantle  ;  to  take  a 
mantle  or  cloak  off  from  ;  to  make  bare. 

"  With  her  unmarttled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
bare."  Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  iv.  148. 

un-man-u-f&c'-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  manufactured.]  Not  manufactured  ; 
not  wrought  into  the  proper  form  or  state  for 
use:  as,  uninanujactured  tobd^GCO. 

lin-ma-nured',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
TMxnured.] 
*  1,  Uncultivated,  xinworked. 

"  As  a  fat  soil  .  .  .  unmanured  bringeth  forth  both 
herbs  and  weede.**— A'onft  .■  Plutarch's  Lives,  p.  185. 


2.  Not  manured ;  not  enriched  with  manare. 

iln-marked'.  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
viarked.] 

1.  Not  marked  ;  having  no  mark. 

2.  Not  noticed,  unnoticed,  unobserved. 

"  Tbe  uamelesa  charms  ujtmark'd  by  her  alone." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  6, 

un-mar'-ket-a-ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  -nw-rketahle.]  Not  marketable;  not  fit 
or  able  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  market ;  hence, 
unsaleable  ;  having  no  pecuniary  value. 

un-marred',  a.      [Pref.  un-  (i).  and  Eng. 

umrred.]      Not  marred,   not  spoiled,   not  IQ- 
jured,  not  obstructed. 

"Their  good  is  good  entire,  onmixt,  unmarr'd." 
Young:  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  800. 

*  un-m3x'-ri-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  viarriahle.]     Un  marriageable. 

"  Two  persons  uncoujunctive  or  unmarrlible  to- 
gether."—J/iieon  .-  Doct.  of  Divorce,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xv. 

iin-mar'-riage-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1). 
and  Eng.  marriagmble.]  Not  marriageable  ; 
not  fit  to  be  married  ;  not  free  to  marry. 

un-m^-ried.  *un-mar-ied,  a.  [Pref. 
wn-  (1),  and  Eug.  married.]    Not  married. 

"  That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Pbcebus  in  bis  BtreURth," 

Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  Iv.  S. 

*un-m3r'-ry,  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
marry.]  To  divorce  ;  to  dissolve  the  marriage- 
of. 

"  A  law .  .  .  giving  perniiBsion  to  unmarry  a  wife 
and  marry  a  luat,"^ Milton  :  Doct.  &  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

*  iln-mar'-8halled,  a.    [Pref.  mi-  (l),  and 

Eng.  marshalled.]     Not  marshalled;  not  ar- 
ranged, ranked,  or  set  in  order. 

"  To  combat  sends  a  rude.  unnuirshalVd  train." 

Lewis  :  Statius ;  Thibaid.  lit 

*  un-mar'-tyr,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng. 
martyr.]  To  degrade  from  the  standing  or 
dignity  of  a  martyr.     (Special  coimige.) 

"  Scotua  was  made  a  martyr  after  bis  death,  hut 
since  Barouius  hath  unmartyred  him."  —  Fuller: 
Church  Bist..  IL  iv.  86. 

*  im-niar'-vel-lous,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Kng.  vuirveUous.]   Not  marvellous  or  astonish- 
ing. 

"  Th'  unmarvellous  and  placid  scena 

iVolcott :  PHer  Pindar,  p.  187. 

* un-mS«'-cu-late,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  viasculdte.]    To  emasculate. 

"The  sins  of  the  south  unrfuuculate  northeru 
bodies. '  '—Euller. 

*  un-mS.B'-Cii-line,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  masculine.]  Not  masculine  or  manly; 
effeminate. 

un-mask',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mask.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  remove  the  mask  from  ;  to 
strip  of  a  mask  or  any  disguise  ;  hence,  to 
expose. 

"  Smile  on— nor  venture  to  unmask 
Man's  heart. "    Byron  :  To  Inez  (Childe  Barold,  l.\ 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  put  off  a  mask. 

"My  husband  bids  me:  now  I  will  unmask." 

ShakeSp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

*  un-mas'-ter-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  vuisterable.]  Incapable  of  being  mastered 
or  subdued ;  unconquerable. 

"The  fcetor  may  discover  itself  as  being  unmaster- 
able  by  tbe  art  of  man. '—Browne :  Vulgar  Erroure^ 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  it 

un-maa'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
■mastered.] 

1.  Not  mastered;  not  subdued  or  conquered. 

•  2.  Not  capable  of  being  mastered  or  sub- 
dued ;  uncontrollable. 

"His  umnastered  importunity." 

iJtakesp. :  BamXet,  L  & 

*  un-m&t9h'-ar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
match,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
matched;  unparalleled;  matchless. 

"  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beaoty." 
—Shakesp. :  Twelfth  yi'jhl.  i.  6. 

*Sn-mS,t9h'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
m^alchable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing unmatchable ;  matclilessness. 

"The  presumption  of  his  unmatchableness."—BuU  • 
EpisHes,  dec  If.,  eji.  IL 

un-mat9hed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 

mnkhed.]     Not    matched   or   equalled;    un- 
paralleled, unequalled,  matchless. 

"  The  flower  in  rii>ened  bloom  unTnatcMed." 

Byron :  And  Thou  Art  De(uL 
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•  fill-mS.t9hed'-liesS,  s.     [Eng.  unvintrlietl ; 

■  ness]  The  state  or  conditioa  of  being  uu- 
matched ;  incomparableness. 

•"His  clear  unmntrhi'dneRg  in  all  mAiiners  of  Ie.irn. 
\M^:'~Clutpman  :  Homer;  lUad.    (Fraf.f 

•&n-mat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
VMtt^d.  ]  Not  mated,  matched,  paired,  or 
Coupled. 

"  Her -     .  w 

Unmated  I  convene  wilh  nlr  huu  wuli 

ford:  'TU  l*ity,  v.  1. 

•fin-ma-ter'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  %Ln-  (l),  and 
Eug.  material.]     Immaterial. 

"  The  It  nmateriat  fruits  of  aliades. ' 

Daniel:  Mmophilui. 

•  fin-ma-tric'-u-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (i), 
aud  Eng.  mcUrlcuhitcd.]     Not  matriculated. 

"Their  yoang  unmatriculaUd  novlcea."— i/tttpn; 
On  Education. 

•lin-ma'-tron-like,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng  matronlike.]  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a 
matron. 

"Thia  unmatrorilike  \\\t."—Iiichard»<m:  CluHtsa, 
T.  869. 

* un-maze't  v.t.  [Pref.  un-i\),  and  Eng.  maze^ 
v.j    To  relieve  from  terror  or  bewildeiiuent. 

"This  poorArpinate  .  .  . 
Cnmaz'd  us.  and  took  pains  for  all  the  town." 

Stttpylton  :  Juvenal.  vIil  312. 

fin-mean'-ihg,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

vieaninc!.] 

1.  Having  no  meaning  or  signification ; 
meaningless. 

"  That  mighty  master  of  uiimeanin;}  rhyme." 
Byron  :  En'jt'if*  Bards  £  ••icutch  Keviewert. 

2.  Not  having  or  not  indicating  intelligence 
or  sense  ;  senseless. 

'•  That  light,  ujimeaninj;  thing. 
That  smiles  with  all  and  weeijs  with  none." 

Dyron  :  Ona  Struggle  More. 

■fin-mean'-mg-ness,  s.    [Eng.  umneaning  ; 

■  a^ss.]  The  quality  or  •st.ite  of  being  unmean- 
ing.   {Mad.  D'Arblay  :  Cainilla,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i.) 

■fill  -meanf ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  meant.] 
^'ot  meant;  not  intended  ;  unintentional. 

"But  RhcBt«ua  happened  on  a  death  uJimetint." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  x.  56L 

fin-mea^'-ur-a-ble  (§  as  zh),  a.    [Pref. 

VII,-  (1),  and  Eng.  vieasurahle.}  Not  measur- 
able; not  capable  of  being  measured;  im- 
measurable, unbounded. 

*•  That  I  hope  ie  au  unmeaturable  distflnce."  — 
Shaktip. :  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

•  un-meas'-UT-a-ble-ness  (f  as  zh),  a. 

[Eng.  luimmsurahk ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
stale  of  being  unmeasnrable. 

"  Showing  the  unmeatureableness  of  hla  Godhed." — 
Fryih :  Buk  made  by  him  (au-  1533). 

tin-meas'-ur-a-Wy  (s  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng. 
■nnitn:^mrab{ie) ;  -/;/.]  In  an  unmeasurable 
manner  or  degree  ;  not  measurably  ;  immea- 
suiahly. 

"The  value  gf  gold  waa  likely  to  advance  unmeasuv 
ablyJ"—Strype  :  Ecclea.  Mem.  ;  EUurard  VI.  {au.  1543J. 

lin-inea^'-ured  (§  as  zh),  a.  [Pref.  uji-  (i), 
and  Eug.  vuasured.] 

1.  Not  measured ;  not  dealt  out  by  mea- 
eure ;  infinite. 

"  His  rapid  rays. 
Tbemaelvea  unmeatured,  measure  all  our  days." 
Ccrwper :  Nativity. 

2.  Plentiful  beyond  measure  ;  unlimited. 

•  3.  Not  subject  to  or  in  accordance  with 
any  musical  rule  of  measure,  time,  or  rhythm  ; 
Irregulai",  capricious. 

"  The  unmeoiured  notes  of  that  strange  lyre." 
HhelUy. 

* iin-mech'-an-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  mechanize.]  To  destroy  t lie  mechanism 
of;  to  unmake. 

"  fcnibryotic  evils  that  could  unmfchaniz$  thy 
frame."— i^riTHf.';  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  It*7. 

to-med'-dled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  vieihUed.]  Not  meddled  (with);  not 
interfered  (with). 

"  The  flood-pnte  .  .  .  contiuuing  other  ten  days  un- 
meddled  with.  —Carmc:  Survey  of  Cornwall,  fol.  lOS. 

*un-med'-dling,  a.  [Pref.  u?i-(l),  and  Eng. 
mediHinj.]  Not  meddling ;  not  interfering 
with  the  atfairs  of  others  ;  not  officious. 

•  un-xned  -dling-ness,  s.  [Eng.  iinmeddling ; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
meddling ;  freedom  from  meddlesomeness  or 
othciousness. 

"An  unmedtllingneu  with  these  worldly  concern, 
ments."— a^.  Sail :  .^iermon  on  I  Peter  L  IT 


*  un-medl -^In-a-blo  (t  silent),  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  medicinable.]  Incurable  by 
medicine. 

"These.  .  .  pbysiclaiiB  may  recure. 
Thou  yet  untni^U'cinable  atlll." 

Chapman:  Ih>mtr;  /Hnrf  xvL  St 

^  lu  the  following  quotation  {GentUirmn 
Usher,  iv.  1)  the  same  author  uses  the  word 
as  =  inetficacious. 

"  Away  wilh  hU  unm«d'cinabte\jalmt." 

un-med'-i-tat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (I),  and 
Eng.  medilat-ed.]  Not  meditiited  ;  not  pre- 
pared by  previous  thought ;  unpremeditated. 

"  Fit  fitniiua  prououiift'il,  or  sung 
Unmeditated. "  MiUon:  P.  L.,  T.  US. 

*  un-meek',  *  un-meke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
aud  Eng.  meek.]    Nut  meek. 

"  An  unmeka  lord."— CAnucer ;  Boeciut,  bk.  T. 

t  un-meet',  *  un-mete,  n.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  7/u(7,  a.]  Not  meet,  not  fitting,  not  suit- 
able ;  unlit,  unsuitable. 

"  Why  mention  other  thoughta  unmeet 
For  vision  eo  compused  anil  sweet  1" 

Wvrd&wurth  :   White  Doe,  L 

*  un-meet'-ly",  'un-meete-ly,  *un-inete- 

ly,  t'dc.  [Eng.  unmc-it ;  -li/.]  Not  meetly, 
nut  tltly,  not  suitably  ;  unsuitably,  improperly. 

"  Upon  a  mangy  ja'lp.  unmetely  set." 

Spenser  :  F.  <l,  VI.  vi.  16. 

* iin-meet'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmeet;  -uess-l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmeet ;  unsuit- 
ableness,  unfitness. 

"  A  periietnal  nnmeetneu  and  unwillingneaa  to  alt 
the  duties  of  help."— itfi7r<WJ.'  Tetrachordon. 

*  un-mel'-lowed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

mclloired.]  Not  mellowed  ;  not  fully  ripened 
or  matured  ;  not  toned  down  or  softened  by 
ripeness,  length  of  years,  or  the  like. 

"  An  inconstant  and  unmellow'd  light." 

H'ordtwortlt:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

lin-tne-lo'-di-ona,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  melodious.]  Not  melodious  ;  wanting  in 
melody  or  harmony  ;  harsh,  discordant. 

"  Renew  their  unmelodiotis  moan." 

J'homson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  IL  79. 

*  un-mel'-o-dized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  p),  and 
Eng.  melodized.]    Not  rendered  melodious. 

"  Unlike  to  living  sounds  it  came 
Uumiit'd.  unmelodizd  with  breath." 

Latighortie  :  Fables.  iL 

*  un-melt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
melted.]    Not  melted,  not  dissolved. 

"  That  snow  which  unmelted  lies." 

Waller :  Puerperium. 

*  im-mend'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mendabie.]   Notcapable  of  being  mended. 

"  They  dream  of  patching  up  things  unmendable." 
—Matthew  Arnold  :  Last  Essays.    (Pref.) 

un-men'-tion-a-tole,  o.  &  s.  [Pref.  un-(l), 
and  Eng.  mentionahle.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  mentionable  ;  not  fit  to  be 
mentioned  or  named. 

B,  As  sutst.  (PL):  A  ludicrous  name  for 
trousers ;  inexpressibles. 

"Pishing  stockings  full  of  water,  unmentionables 
dltio.'—Field.  Dec.  19.  1885. 

un-men'-tioned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

mentioned.]     Not  mentioned  or  named. 
"  Of  evils  yet  unmention'd." 

Covfper  :  friendship. 

iin-iner'-^en-a-ry',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  mercenai-y.]  Not  mercenary,  not  sordid  ; 
nottiiking  or  seeking  payment,  hire,  or  wages. 

"  Praise  is  a  generous  and  iin7ner<:cnary  principle." — 
Atti-rbury  :  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ser.  1, 

*  un-mer'-^hant-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  En^.virrchantoble.]  Not  merchantable; 
not  fit  lor  the  market ;  unmarketable,  unsale- 
able. 

"Thoy  feed   on   salt.   unm^r<Aanta^le  pilchard." — 
Carew :  Survey  qf  Cornwall. 

*  un-iner'-9i-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  unr  (l),  and 

Eng.  merciable.]     Unmerciful. 

"  Tu  loue  but  unmerciable.'        Gower:  0.  A.,  lil. 

*  un-mer'-9ied,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1) ;   Eng. 

vurciiy  and  suti'.  -ed.]    Unmerciful,  merciless. 

"  Out  fly  the  Irish,  and  with  sword  and  fire 
Unmercied  havock  of  the  English  maiio." 

Drayton  :  Mlsaries  qf  y.  Margaret. 

un-mer'-^i-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mercifal.] 

1.  Not  merciful ;  not  influenced  by  feelings 
of  mercy  ;  cruel,  inhuman,  merciless. 

"  Perhaj's  Home  Etop  ini^'ht  he  put  to  thia  unmer- 
ciful YTuiwution."— I  Ui'^r,  No.  14. 


•2.  Unconscionable,  exorbitant. 

•■  Nut  only  the  jn-.icf  of  the  honont,  unwrltlug  sub- 
lei-t  wiM  dully  iiK'ltTHted,  but  unmerciful  drmauds 
woru  madi-  of  hU  aiiplaiue."— ^ope. 

Uli-ni©r'-9i-fdl-ljr,  adv.    [Eng.  unmerciful; 

'ly.]    In  an  unmerciful  manner  ;  mercilessly ; 
without  mercy. 

"They  acted  uvmarcUally,  unjuiitty,  UDWlMly." — 
Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cti.  xU. 

iin-mer'-yi-ful-ness,  s.    (Eng.  un-mtrciful; 

-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  being  unmerciful; 
mercilessness,  cruelty. 

"The  flrat  [hindrance  to  our  praycn*!  U  unni«r'c(A'I- 
ness."~fSp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vul.  1,,  si-r.  A. 

"  im-mer'-9i-less,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(2),  3.,  and 
Eng.  merciless.]    Merciless. 

"  Unmercili-t*  murther  and  Ingratitude." — Joye  .* 
Exposicion  <if  Daniel,  ch.  v. 

*  uU-mer'-Xt-a-bl©,  a.     [Pref.  u-nr  (1).  and 

Bug.  meriluhll.]     Not  possessed  of  merit  or 
desert ;  untlcsurving. 

"  This  1b  a  Blight  unmeritahle  vati.tx." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Casar,  Iv.  1, 

lill-mer'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  anrl  Eng. 
merited.]  Not  merited,  not  deserved,  tio- 
deserved. 

"  Such  consolation,  aud  the  excess 
01  ail  uttinerited  Ji^treeti .' 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe,  U. 

•un-mer'-it-ed-ness,  8.  [Eng.  unmerited; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
merited or  undeserved. 

"The  Armlnians  own  the  freeness  and  wrimeHfed* 
ness  of  tiuda ^rMv."—£oyle :   Works,  i.  '276. 

*  un-mer'-it-ing,  a.    [Pref.wn-  (I),  and  Eng. 

meriiing.]      Not    meriting   (anytliing)  ;    not 
possessed  of  merit  or  desert ;  undeserving. 

"  A  hr.ice  of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  tang- 
Istrates. ■■—Shatesp.  ;  Coriolti7ius,  li-  L 

*  un-mer'-ry,  *  un-mer-le,  s,  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  merry.]     Not  merry  ;  sorrowfuL 

"  There  slepeth  aye  this  god  unmerie." 

Prol.  to  the  U>juse  of  Fam*,  74 

* un-mes-ur-a-ble,  a.    [Unmeasukable.] 

iin-met',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  aud  Eng.  rMt.] 
Not  met  with. 

"  Winds  lose  their  strength,  when  they  do  empty  fly, 
Unmet  of  woods  aud  buildings." 

Ben  Jonson :  S^'ti7tui,  v.  1. 

*  un-met-a-plior'-ic-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eug.  metaphorical.]      Not  metaphorical ; 

literal. 

■'  A  cold  unmetaphorical  vein  of  liifamouB  writing." 
—Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  vL  135. 

*un-met'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
meted.]     U  n  measured. 

"The  anxiety  I  felt  in  degree  bo  unmi'fed," — Miss 
Bronte:   VilieUe,  ch.  xxxis.. 

* un-xneth'-od-ized,  «.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.   methodized.]      Not  arranged  according 
to  metliod  or  order. 

"  Uniwlish'd.  unuumber'd,  aud  uttmetliodix'd." — 
Sar-ri7igt(/n :  Vceana,  p.  li 

*  un-mew  (ew  as  u),  v.t    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Eng.  mew.]     To  set  free  from,  or  as  from,  a 

mew;  to  emancij'ate. 

"  Let  a  iKjrtion  of  ethereal  dew 
Fall  on  my  head  and  iire-sfnlly  unmev 
My  soul."  Eeats  :  Endyn^on,  L 

*  un-might'-^  (gh  sileut),  *  un-mlgbt-lo- 

a.     [l*ief.    un-   (1),    and   Eng.   mi-jhty.]      No* 
mighty  or  strong  ;  weak. 

••Disarmen  tlie  ire  of  thllke  vnmighfie  tllBont."— 
Chaucer  :  Boecius,  hk.  1. 

*  un-mild',  *un-milde,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I), 

aud    Eng.   mild.]      Not  mild ;    bard,   cruel, 
severe. 

"  So  goth  this  proude  vice  wnmilde, 
That  he  disdeigneth  all  la«e.*' 

lioicrr:  C.A.,1. 

*  iin-mild'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unmild:  -nets.] 
The   quiilily    or   state   of  being  destitute   of 

mildness ;  liarslnu-ss,  cruelty. 

"The  u'nnHfinrf:^  of  cv.ingellc  prac*  bIihU  turn  ser- 
vant. "—J/i((i>H  .■  /toct.  qf  Divorce,  \>k.  li.,  ch.  vli. 

un-milked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
milked.]    Not  milked. 

"  The  ewes  bHII  folded,  with  distended  thlghe, 
l/iimilk'd."  Pope:  Uumrr;  udyssej/ Ix.  Hi. 

un-miUed',  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng.  mUled.] 
Not  nulled  ;  not  stamped  in  a  mill. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  coin  hero,  of  the  sam* 
denomination,  milled  and  unmUled.''—Cook :  First 
Voyage,  hk.  iii.,  ch.  xil. 

un-mind'-ed,  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  j6^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a§;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun,  -tion,  -$ion  -  zhuxu   hjIoos,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.   -bXe,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^ 
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minded.]  Not  minded,  not  heeded,  not  re- 
garded. 

•■  Sick  in  the  world's  repai-d.  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unmind«d  outl»w  tiiieakiiig  lionie," 

Sh,ikesp. :  2  i/enrj*  /  r..  tlL  3. 

fin-mind'-ful,  a.  (Pref.  un-(l),  and  Enp. 
viind/iiL]  Not  mindful,  not  heedful ;  regard- 
less, heedless. 

"Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fume.' 

/'ope  :  Bomtr ;  Iliad  xvi,  425. 

lijl-Illincl'-f^-lj^.  <i<iv.  [En^.  iinviindful ; 
■ly.]  In  an  uumindfiil  manner  ;  without  due 
reinembrance  or  consideration :  heedlessly, 
carelessly. 

•  Tin-mind' -ful-ness»  s.     [Pref.  unmhidful ; 

•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unmind- 
ful ;  heedlessness,  carelessness. 

•  tin-min'-gle,  v.t.     [Pref.  «n-{2),  and  Eng. 

mingle.]  To  separate,  as  things  mixed  or 
mingled. 

"It    will   unmingla   the  wine  from  the  water."— 
Bacon :  JiaC.  Hist. 

•  un-min'-gle-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  itn-  (1) ;  Eng. 
mingle,  and  su(l".  -able.]  Incapable  of  being 
mixed  or  mingled. 

•"The  divers  and  unminffleable  oils  afforded  xa  by 
hnman  blood."— Boi/^tf.-  irorft*.  i.  &36. 

un-min'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  mvigleil.]  Not  mixed  or  mingled  ; 
unmixed,  unalloyed,  pure. 

*'  Then  I  drank  unmingled  joya," 
Coippcr:  The  Necessity  0/ Sel/-Ah(U«ment. 

•  un-mi-rac'-n-lous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  miraculous.]  Not  miraculous  ;  not  mar- 
vellous. 

"  They  [mimclesl  do  not,  cannot,  more  amaze  the  mind. 
Than  this,  called  wmiractdo-s  survev," 

roung:  Sighl  ThoughU.  ii.  1.264. 

•  4n-mir'-y,  a.    [Pref.  un-(\),  and  Eng.  miry.] 

Not  miry;  not  muddy  ;  not  fouled  with  dirt. 

"There  miiy'st  thou  pass  with  s-ife  unmiry  feet." 
Gay:  Tricia,  iii.  187. 

un- missed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
missed.]  Not  missed  ;  not  perceived  to  be 
lost  or  gone. 

"  Why  should  he  rVellinusI  not  steal  away,  unasked 
and  untniued}"—Oray:  To  JIuton,  let.  27.     (175~.) 

fiLn-nus-tak'-a-We,  un -mis -take'- a- 

blc,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (0.  and  Eng.  mistakable.] 
Not  mistakable ;  not  capable  of  being  mis- 
taken. 

"The  caae  la  unmittakable,"— Field.  Dec  10,  issr. 

un-mis-tak'-a-bly,  un-mis-take'-a- 

bly,  fi'li:  [Eug.  unmistakab(le) ; -h/.]  In  an 
unmistakable  manner;  in  a  manner  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  mistake. 

•*  Unmittakfably  of  the   *  Broad  CImrch  '  school." — 
Brit,  (Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  290.     (1873.) 

•  iin-mis-trust'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  wn- (l),  and 
Eng.  mistrust in<j.]  Not  mistrusting  ;  not  sus- 
pecting ;  unsuspicious. 

"An  unmistrusUng  ignorance." — Stsme:  ^istram 
Bhandy,  v.  21. 

•  lin-mit'-i-ga-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mitigabk.]  Not  mitigable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  mitigated,  softened,  or  lessened  ;  un- 
appeasable, implacable. 

"  And  iu  her  moat  unmitigable  rage," 

Hhakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

ftn-mit'-i-gat-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  mitigated.] 

1.  Not  mitij;ated  ;  not  lessened  or  softened. 

"With   public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  «?i- 
fnitigated  rtt.u<:oar."—Shakesp. :  Much  Ado.  iv.  i, 

2.  Unconscionable  :     as     an     unmitigated 
scoundrel.     (CoUoq.) 

•un-mi'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *un-mi'-ter, 

v.t.  [Pref.  ini-  (2),  and  Eng.  mitre.]  To  de- 
prive of  a  mitre  ;  to  depose  or  degrade  from 
the  rank  or  office  of  a  bishop.    (MUton.) 

un-mixed',  *tin-n^xt',  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (i), 
and  Eng.  mixed,  mixt.]  Not  mixed  or  mingled 
with  anything  else  ;  pure,  unadulterated,  un- 
mingled, unalloyed. 

"He  was  of  utimtxed  English  blood."— J^acaw^ay: 
Biaf.  Eng.,  ch.  XUL 

•  un-mix'-ed-l^»  o.dv.    [Eng.  unmixed;  -ly.] 

In  an  unmixed  manner ;  purely,  wholly, 
entirely. 


*un-mdaned',  a.  [Pref.  un^  (l),  and  Eug. 
moaned.]  Not  bemoaned  or  lamented;  un- 
lamented. 

"  Fatherlew  distress  waa  left  unmoaned." 

Shahesp. :  Richard  III.,  ii  2. 


iin- mocked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
mocked.]    Not  mocked  or  scoffed  at. 

"Here  we  may  bleed,  nnmocked  by  hymns." 

Moore :  Pire-  iVorthippers. 

*  im-mod'-em-ize.  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  an<l 

Eng.  moderyiLrc.]  To  alter  from  a  modern 
fashion  or  style;  to  give  an  ancient  or  old- 
fashioned  form  or  fashion  to. 

"  (Tnmcdernize  a  I'oem  rather  than  give  it  an 
antique  air. "—C,  Lamb,  quoted  iu  Jfotes  A  Queries. 
Set.  vl,  iv.  223. 

*  un-mod'-em-ized,  a.     [Pref.  mt-  (l),  and 

Eng.  modernised.]  Not  modernized  ;  not  al- 
tered to  a  modern  fashion. 

"The  mansion  of  th**  squire  .  .  .  unmodernized." — 
Jane  Austen :  Perstiaiian,  ch.  v. 

*  un-mod'-i-fl-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  7iwdijiable.]  Not  modifiable;  not  capable 
of  being  modified. 

*  iin-mod'-i-f i-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
modijiable;  -m^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unraodifiable. 

"A  nature  not  of  brutish  unmodifiableness."—0. 
Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  ch.  tviii, 

iin-mod'-i-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
modified.]  Not  modified  ;  not  altered  in  form  ; 
not  qualified  in  meauing  ;  not  limited  or  cir- 
cumscribed. 

"  An  universal  unmodified  capacity."— A urt«  .■  Letter 
to  Sir  E.  Langrishe.  M.P. 

unmodified- drift,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  Canadian  glacial  deposit  laid  down 
while  ice  action  was  at  its  maximum  in  North 
America,  It  is  believed  to  correspond,  or  at 
least  have  a  certain  relation,  to  the  till  of 
Scotland.     Called  also  Hardpan. 

*  un-mod'-ish,  a.  [Pref.  ?m-  (1),  and  Eng. 
modi.sk.]  Not  modish;  not  fashionable;  not 
according  to  fashion  or  custom. 

"  The  princess  has  a  very  small  party  in  so  utimodiah 
a  seiiaration." — Pope :  Letters  to  Lady  Montague, 
let  XI L 

*  iin-moisf ,  a,    [Pref.  un--(l),  and  Eng.  moist.] 

Not  moist ;  not  wet  or  humid  ;  dry. 

"  Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  umnoisl." 

J.  Philips:  Cider,  i.  331. 

tin-m$ist'-ened  ((  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  vwistened.]  Not  moistened ;  not 
made  wet ;  dry. 


un-mo-lest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
molested  ]  Not  molested  ;  not  disturbed  or 
obstructed  ;  undisturbed. 

"  DTsson  .  .  .  marched  r(7imo?«rfed  to  Limerick. "— 
Macaiday :  Bist.  Eng.,  cii.  xvii. 

*  un-mon'-eyed,  iln-mon'-ied,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mxtneyed,  vionied.]  Not 
moneyed  ;  not  possessed  of  money  ;  impecu- 
nious. 

"  Apples  with  cabbage  net  y-covered  o'er. 
Qalling  full  aore  th  unntoncyed  wipht,  are  seen." 
Shenstone:  Schoolmistress. 

*  un-monk'-ish,,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
monkish.]  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a  monk  ; 
not  given  to  or  sympathizing  with  monasti- 
cism,    (Carlyle :  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  i.,ch.  iv.) 

♦un-mo-nop'-o-lize,  v.t.  [Pref,  im- (2), 
and  Eng.  monopolize.]  To  recover  or  remove 
from  the  state  of  being  monopolized ;  to 
throw  open. 

*'  Unmonopolizing  the  rewards  of  learning  and  in- 
dustry."—J/i7(on, 

iin-moor',  v.t.  &  t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
moor,  v.] 

A.  TTansitive : 

1.  To  loose  from  that  to  which  anything  is 
moored  ;  to  loose  from  anchorage. 

"Thou  speak es t  H 00 th  :  thy  skiff  «nniot>r," 

Byron :  Oiaour. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  state  of  riding  with  a  single 
anchor,  after  having  been  moored  by  two  or 
more  cables. 

B,  Intratis.  :  To  loose  one's  moorings  ;  to 
weigh  anchor. 

"  IiOok.  where  beneath  the  castle  grey 
Hia  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  b;iy  '- " 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  1.  12. 

tun'-mor-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
moral.]  Without  morals;  having  no  concep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong.     [Non-moral.] 

"  Man  by  himself  is  not  only  unprogreasive,  he  Is 
also  not  so  much  immoral  as  unmoral."— E.  Clodd: 
Story  of  Creation,  p.  218. 

*  un-m6r'-al-ized«   a.      [Pref.  wti-  (1),  and 


Eng.  moralized.]  Untutored  by  morality; 
not  conformed  to  good  morals. 

"  111  is  la  ceiisuied  as  the  mark  of  a  dissolute  and  uit- 
Tnoralufti  temper."— JVarrtt. 

'  iin-mor'-rised,  o.  [Pref.  itn-  (i);  Eng. 
morns,  and  stiff. -erf. J  Not  wearing  the  dresa 
of  a  morris-dancer. 

"Thus  to  api>eAr  before  me  too,  unmorrised." 

Beaum.  *  Plet.  :  iVomen  Pleased,  ir.  1. 

"un-mor'- tared,    *iin-mor'-tered,  a. 

[Pref.  un-(l);  Eng.  mortar;  -ed.]  Not  joined 
or  cemented  with  mortar. 

"Some  loose  stonea  that  lye  unmortered  upon  the 
battlements."— ap.  Bidl:  Christ  Mystical.  ST. 

lin-mort' -gaged  it  silent,  a  as  i),  a.     [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  mortgaged.]  Not  mortgaged  ; 
not  pledged  or  staked  ;  free  from  charge  or 
debt 

"  The  least  unmortgng'd  hope." 

Dryden  :  AH  for  Love,  v. 

"  iin-mor'-ti-f ied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  mortified.]  Not  quelled,  subdued,  or 
destroyed. 

"His  lust  is  stronger,  his  passions  violent  and  un- 
mortified."—Bp.  Taylor :  Sei-mons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

*  iin-mor'-ti-fied-ness,  "  un-mor-ti- 
fied-nesse,  s.  (Pref.  un-  (l)  ;  Eng.  morli' 
fed,  and  suff.  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  un- 
mortified.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"This  argues  much  tinmortifiednesse.  theugh  it  run 
not  into  acts."— Goodwin  ;  Tryail  of  a  Christian'9 
Growth,  ch.  iiL 

*  iin-mor'-tise,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
mortise.]  To  loosen  or  undo,  as  a  mortise  ;  to 
separate,  as  a  joint  from  its  socket. 

"The  feet  unmortised  from  their  aukle-bones." 

Tennyson  :  Merlin  i  yicien,  402. 

*  un-mo-sa'-ic,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

Mosaic.]  '  Contrary  to  Moses  or  his  law. 


*un-motli'-ered»  a.  [Pref.  un- (l);  Eng. 
mother,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  having  a  mother; 
deprived  of  one's  mother;  motherless. 

"  Un7not?ier'd  little  child  of  four  yeara  old  " 

£.  B.  Browning. 

iin-mdth'-er-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
motlierly.]  Not  motherly  ;  not  like  or  betittiug 
a  mother. 

*un-m6uld',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  ^ 
mould,  v.]    To  change  the  form  of;  to  take 
away  ordestroy  the  form,  shape,  or  features  of. 

'•  Unmoulding  reason's  mintage."  Milton :  Comus.  529. 

"iin-mo^nd'-ed.  a.  [Pref  un-  (l);  Eng. 
mound,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  protected  by  a 
mound  or  fence. 

"  If  he   lyes  nrtmounded,  he  shall  be  sure  to  be 
always  low.'  —Feltham  :  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  res.  66. 

un-mo^t'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  wti-  (1)  ;  Eng. 
mount ;  -erf.]  « 

1.  Not  on  horseback ;  not  performing  duties 
on  horseback  :  as  unmounted  police. 

2.  Not  mounted,  as  a  drawing,  engraving,  or 
photograph. 

un-moumed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vionnied.]  Not  mourned,  not  lamented;  un- 
lamented. 

"  Thy  gentle  care  for  him.  who  now 

Unmourn'd  shall  unit  this  mournful  scene. 
Where  none  regarded  him  but  thou. " 

Byron  :  If  sometimes  in  the  Baunts  of  Men. 

iin-mov'-a-ble,  un-move'-a-ble,  *  nn- 
moove-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-'{l),  and  Eng. 
movable.]  Not  movable;  incapable  of  being 
moved ;  immovable. 

"Stick  they  as  f.iat  and  unmoveable  as  they  will."— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxii.,  ch.  i. 

fin-m&v-a-bly,  un-move'-a-blj?,  adv. 

[Eng.  unmovabi^le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  iniiuovable 
manner;  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
moved ;  immovably. 

"My  mind  is  flxt  unmoveably." 

Surrey:  Virgil;  .^neidiv. 

un-moved',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  moved.] 

1.  Not  moved  ;  not  clianged  or  transferred 
ftom  one  place  to  auother. 

"  Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide. 
Not  once  had  turnd  to  either  side." 

Byron :  Paritina,  liv. 

2.  Not  altered  or  changed  in  appearance  by 
passion  or  feeling. 

"  The  king,  with  look  unmoved,  bestowed 
A  purse. '  Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  v.  34. 

3.  Not  changed  in  purpose  or  resolution : 
unshaken,  firm. 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;   go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  worU,  who,  boil*  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ==  Ilw. 
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4.  Not  affected  ;  not  having  the  paasious  or 
leelings  excited;  not  touched  or  an  pressed; 
calm,  tlrm. 

"  Whftt  iiiAU  but  I,  so  loDg  unmoc'd  coulil  bear 
Such  tetxlt^r  piuuiunf" 

Dryden  :  I  Cottquett  qfGrariad-t.  iv,  2. 

6.  Not  susceptible  of  excitement  by  passion 
of  any  kind  ;  ci»l(i,  apatlietic. 

•■  Who  moving  others,  ar*  tlienidelves  na  stone, 
Cumoveti,  cold,  aud  to  teruftiitlou  Blow." 

Shtiketp. :  .Summf  B4. 

•  ttn-mov'-ed-ly,  adv.     (Eng.  unmoved:  -ly.] 

In  an  unmoved  manner ;  without  being  moved 
or  affected. 

"  If  you  iiitr«at,  I  will  tinmno'dly  hear." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  PhUatter,  t 

lin-mdv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  itTi-  (1),  and  Eug. 
moving.] 

1.  Having  no  motion  ;  raotiooless. 

"The  celeHtial  bodies,  without  itupulae,  had  con- 
tinued unactive.  unmoringi  heaps  of  matter,"— 
Cheyne :  Philosophical  Principles. 

2.  Not  exciting  emotion  ;  liaving  no  power 
to  affect  the  passions  ;  uuaffectiug. 

iin-mown',  a.  [Pref.  wi-  (1),  and  Eng.  Titou-n.] 
Not  mown  or  cut  down  ;  not  cut,  clipped,  or 
shorn  :  as,  umnown  grass.  (See  example  under 
Undrawn,  3.) 

&a-muf'-fle»  v.t  &  i.  [Pref.  un-(2),and  Eng. 
muffie.]  To  remove  the  muffling  from  ;  to 
uncover  by  removing  a  mulfler ;  to  remove 
something  that  conceals,  covers,  or  deadens 
the  sound  or  light  of. 

"  Unmiifle.  ye  faint  stArs,  and  thou,  pale  moon  .  .  . 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage."  Milton :  Comut.  3aL 

*  iin-mum'-mied,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (i) ;  Eng. 
mummy,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  reduced  to  a 
mummy;  not  made  into  a  mummy. 

"  The  mere  million's  hnse  utunummied  clay." 

Byron:  Fitimi  o/ Judgment,  xi, 

•  &n-ma-xu['-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  munitioned.]  Not  provided  with  muni- 
tions of  war. 

"Cadiz  was  held  poor,  unmanned,  and  unmuni- 
tioned."—Peeke.  In  Eng.  Gamer,  i.  634. 

•  fin-mur' -mured,  a.  [Pref.'  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  murmured,]    Not  murmured  at. 

*'  It  may  pass  unmuTmur'd,  undisputed." 

B«aum.  *  Flet.  :  Vice  ralcnir.  It. 

iin-miir'-'lliur-ing,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and 
Eng.  murmuring.]  Not  murmuring;  not  com- 
plaining. 

"  stand  with  smiles  ttnmurmuriig  by." 

Hyron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  L  13. 

tin-mur'-mur-iEhg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unmur- 
muring; -ly.]  In  an  unmurmuring  manner; 
wltliout  mui-muring  or  complaint ;  uncom- 
plainingly. 

"  Troubles  are  borne  unmurmvringli/  till  they  are 
deaperAte."— J?cAo.  Dec.  2,  1887. 

"  fin-mus'-Qled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  ttTt-  (i) ; 
Eng.  muscle,  and  -ed.]  'Having  the  muscles 
relaxed ;  flaccid. 

"  Their  unmutcled  cheeks." — RicTtardaon;  Clarissa, 

Iv.  362. 

un-mus'-cu-lar,  a.  [Pref.  ««•  (l),  and  Eng. 
muscular.]  "  No't  muscular;  physically  weak. 
{Chas.  Readt:  Cloister  £  Hearth,  ch.  Ui.) 

UD-mu'-^ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  u?i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
musical.] 

1.  Not  musical ;  not  harmonious  or  melo- 
dious ;  discordant. 

"  Let  argument  bear  no  umnutieal  aoand." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Rule* /or  Tavern  Academy. 

2.  Not  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

"  A  name  unmutical  to  the  Volaciana'  ears." 

Shalarip.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

*  tin-miis'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
mustered.]  Not  having  performed  military 
service. 

"Cato  mialiked  hia  unmuttered  penoa."— Sidney  : 
Defence  of  P»etie,  p.  558. 

*  iin-mu'-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Bug. 
mutable.]  That  cannot  be  altered  or  changed  ; 
immutable. 


Sn-mu'-tll-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  mutilated]  Not  mutilated  ;  not  maimed 
or  deprived  of  a  part ;  complete  or  entire  in 
its  parts. 

"  The  parlement  had  ordered  it  to  be  sold  and  broke 
to  piecea :  but  John  Rider  .  .  .  buried  it  unmuti* 
lated." ~ Pennant :  London;  Charing  Crou. 

Hn-miiz'-zle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
muzzle.]    To  loose  or  free  from  a  muzzle  ;  to 


take  a  muzzle  off;  to  free  from  restraint  or 
anything  which  stops  the  utterance. 

"Ay,  marry  :  uowuHmua/«ynurwlBdom."' — Shakeap.: 
At  r^u  Like  It.  1.  3. 

*  fin-mys-ter'-i-oiis,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  mysteriowi.]  Not  mysterious,  hidden,  or 
secret. 

"  Shall  mysteries  de^ceud 
From  unmyiterioiu ' " 

Young:  Sight  Thought*.  Iz.  828. 

*  un-mj^S'-tcr-J",  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  mystery.]  To  divest  of  mystery;  to 
make  clear  or  plain. 

"  He  bath  umnysteried  t\\a  mysterle  of  Heraldry," 
—Fuller:  H'or(hirt:  Hereford.  1.  45a. 

*  un-nail',  v.t.  [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and  Eng.  nail.] 
Tn  lemove  or  take  out  the  nails  from  ;  to  un- 
fasten by  removing  nails. 

"Joseph  of  Arliiiathea  and  Nicodemus  unnail  our 
Lord."— inWyn  .*  Perfectmn  (tf  Painting. 

*  on-name'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref,  lin-  (l),  and 
Eng.  nmiienhle.]  Incapable  of  being  named  ; 
indescribable. 

"  A  cloud  of  unnameabh  feeling.' — Foe :  Imp  of  the 
Perverse. 

tin -named',  a.      [Pref.  un-   (1),  and    Eng. 
navi&i.] 
1.  Not  having  received  a  name. 


*2.  Not  known  by  name  ;  anonymous. 

"  Unnamed  accusers  In  the  dark." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  iv. 

3.  Not  named  ;  not  mentioned. 

"Be   glad    thou   art    utinom'rf;  'tia    iiot   worth   the 
owuiiit;."  Beaum.  i  Flet. :  False  One,  ii.  1. 

*  un-nS.p'-kuied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
luipkiii,  s.,  and  suff.  -ed.]  Unprovided  with  a 
napkin  or  handkerchief. 


*  iin-napped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  7iap, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  having  a  nap  :  as,  uii- 
najrped  cloth. 

*  iin-na'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
native.]     Not  native  ;  not  natural  ;  fuieign. 

"This  unnative  toax."        Thotnton:  Britannia,  32, 

un-n^t'-n-ral,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
natural.] 

1.  Not  natural ;  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  contrary  to  the  natural  feelings. 

"The  foulest,  the  most  unnatural  injustice."— J/oc- 
aulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Acting  contrary  to  the  natural  feelings  ; 
not  having  the  feelings  natural  to  humanity  ; 
inhuman. 

"Driven  from  his  pala<!e  by  an  unnatural  son." — 
J^acftulay:  ffist.  Eng..  cb.  xiv, 

3.  Not  in  conformity  to  nature  ;  not  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  nature,  cliarac- 
ter,  or  disposition  of  a  person. 

"  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light." 
Byron  :  Cain,  iii.  1. 

4.  Not  representing  nature;  forced,  strained, 
afl"ected,  artittcial. 

"Glittering  trifles,  that  in  a  serious  poem  are 
nauaeouit.  because  they  are  unnatural." ^Dryden, 

nnnatural-ofifence.  5. 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Law :  The  crime  against  na- 
ture ;  sodomy.    {Uliarton.) 

"  un-n3,t'-U-ral-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  naturalize.]  To  make  unnatural ;  to 
divest  of  natural  feelings. 

"  He  strives  as  it  were  to  unnatitraUze  himself,  and 
lay  by  his  natural  sweetness  of  disposition."— ^ale<  .' 
Servion  on  Luke  xriiL  1. 

*  un-n^t-u-ral-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  naturalized.] 

1.  Not  naturalized  ;  not  invested,  as  a 
foreigner,  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
citizen  ;  alien. 

"No  dlfl"erence  between  them  and  bastards  un- 
naturalized."—Evelyn  :  State  of  France. 

2.  Not  natural ;  unnatural. 

"Adorned  with  umiartirallzed  o^nAttlaIlta.''—Brath• 
wayC :  Saturet  Embassie.    (Dt-dic) 

un-nat'-U-ral-ly,  adv.  [Eng. unnatural; -ly.) 

1,  In  an  unnatural  manner  or  degree :  con- 
trary to  nature  or  natural  feelings. 

"  Both  the  clauses  are  placed  unnaturally." — Dry- 
den:  Essay:  Dramatic  Poetry. 

2.  Without  regard  or  respect  to  what  is  or 
would  be  natural  or  likely  ;  improbably ;  with- 
out suiflcient  grounds. 

"Not  unnaturally  think  It  strange.' — MacauJay : 
But,  Eng..  ch.  xxilL 


fin-n&t-n-ral-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unnaturali 
-ness.]  the  quality  or  st/ite  of  being  un- 
natural ;  contrariety  to  nature  or  natural  feel- 
ings. 

"  The  Tery  unnaturatness  lt«lf  were  a  very  ^rftat 
matter."— flf^  Taylor :  Rule  of  CvriJci<r/ic«,  bk.  U.,  ch.  L 

•  un-na'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Bng. 
nature.]  to  eliange  or  take  away  the  natura 
of  ;  to  give  a  different  nature  to. 

"A  ri^lit  heavenly  nature  Indeed,  aa  It  were  un- 
naturiug  lh^m."—Sidnvy  :  Arcadia,  l>k.  IIL 

•  un-na'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
nature.]  The  absence  of  nature  or  of  the 
onler  of  nature ;  the  contrary  of  nature ; 
that  which  is  unnatural. 

"  Cimature.  what  we  cnll  Chnos,  holds  nothlDK  Id  it 
but  vacuities,  devouring  guUa."—C'arlyt«. 

•  un-n^v'-i-ga-blo,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  navigable.]  Not  navigable  ;  incapable  of 
biing  navigat^id. 

"His  eternal  barrier  of  Impervioun  unnavigabls 
Ice."— Bp.  Bortley  ;  Sermoni,  vol.  ii.,  aor.  17. 

"  iin-nS-V-i-gat-ed,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  navigated.]  Not  navigated  ;  not  tra- 
versed by  ships  or  other  vessels. 

"  They  have  discovered  seas  unnavigated  and  UD- 
knowii  "before."- Coot;  Third  Voyage:  Jnicrip,  to  hi» 
Memory. 

•  iin-near',  •  un~neere,  prep,  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  near.]  Not  near ;  at  a  distance 
from. 

"  Unneere  the  Ocean 'a  brim," 

Davies  :  Muses  Sacrifice,  p.  BL 

iin-ne9'-€8-8ar-i-lir,  ailv.  [Eng.  unneces- 
sary; -ly.]  in  an  unnecessary  manner  or 
degree ;  not  necessarily  ;  not  of  necessity  j 
needlessly,  superfluously;  without  any  neces- 
sity. 

"No  writer  would  arbitrarily  and  unnecessartiff 
have  tliua  CMSt  iu  bia  reader's  way  a  difficulty.*— 
Foley :  Evidences  of  Chriitinnity,  pt.  IL,  ch.  lii. 

un-nec'-es-sar-J-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unneces- 
sary;  -ncss.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unnecessary,  needless,  or  superfluous ;  need- 
lessness. 

"  These  are  such  extremes  as  aflford  no  middle  for  in- 
dustry to  exist,  hope  being  equally  out-dat«.-d  by  the 
desperateness  or  unnecestariness  of  an  undertaking." 
—Decay  qf  Piety. 

un-ney'-es-sar-y",  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  necessary.]  Not  necessary ;  not  abso- 
lutely required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  needless,  unneeded. 


"There  should    be    no   un'iet 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xvi. 


\ry    blo^jdahod."— 


*  un-ne-^es'-sJ-t^,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  necessity.]  The  state  of  being  unue- 
cessary ;  something  unnecessary.  {Sir  Thos. 
Browne.) 

*  iin-need'-fiil,  *  iin-need'-fall,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  Tiei.dful.]    Nut  needful ;  not 
necessary  ;    unnecessary. 

"The  captaine  made  the  more  baste  away,  which 
was  not  unneedfull."~Hackluyt :   Voyages,  lii.  61*. 

un-ne-go'-ci-a-tole  (c  as  eh),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  negociable.]  That  cannot  be 
negociaced  ;  not  negociable. 

"  A  portion  of  hia  immovable  and  unnegoddbi*  pro< 
perty.  — />ai/y  Telegraph,  Nov.  30,  1876. 

•un- neigh'- bored  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref. 
u?i-(I);Eng.  neighbor,  and  suff. -ed.]  Having 
no    neighbors;   living  away  from     neighbors. 

"  Aa  unneirjhboured  lale." 

Cotcper  :  Somer  ;  Odyssey  vL 

iin-nelgh'-Tior-ly  (gh  silent),  o.  &  adv, 
[Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng.  neighborly.] 

A^  As  adj.:  Nnt  neighborly;  not  bfr 
coming  or  characteristic  of  a  neighbor. 

"  Their  unneighbourly  deportment."— GartA. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  an  unneigbborly  manner; 
not  like  a    neighbor;    not  neighborly. 

"  And  not  to  spend  it  so  nnnetghbnurlf/.'' 

Shtikesp.  :  hing  J</hn,  V.  t, 

*  iin-ner'-vate,  a.  [Unnerve.]  Weak,  feeble, 
enervate. 

"  Scaliger  calla  them  fine  and  lively  in  Muatrua  ;  bnt 
abject,  uiinervate,  and  unbarmonious  iu  Homer. "^ 
Broome 

un-nerve',  v.t.   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  nerve.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  nerve,  strength,  or  power ; 
to  weaken,  to'  enfeeble,  to  unman. 

"  The  danger  which  had  unnerved  him  bad  rouBed 
the  Irish  people. "-JtfucauJoy  ;  Ifitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv, 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  nerve  or  nerves  ;  to  cut 
a  nerve  or  nerves  from. 

'*  The  only  cure,  they  tell  me.  Is  to  unnerve  him."— 
FHeld.  Dec  d,  lasi. 


l>oil,  bo^;  po&t,  J<^I;  oat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -(ion*  -^lon  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioos  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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unnerved— tinona 


3l  To  deprive  of  power  or  autliorily;  to 
weaken. 

"Ooverniueiit  was  untivrved,  coufouDded.  and  iD  a 
manner  suapeuded.'* — Surka :  Letter  ta  a  ifobit  Lord 

fin -nerved',  a.  [Pref,  wi-  (1).  and  Eng. 
■neTved.]  Deprived  of  nerve  or  power;  weak, 
feeble,  unmanned. 

"The  unneretd  father  falla."    Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  II,  2. 

■un-nest',  v.t.  (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  nest.\ 
To  turn  out  of  a  nest ;  to  dislodge. 

"The  eye  unnettfd  from  the  head  cannot  aw.*  — 
Adams  :    iVor/ci,  li.  'Zb8. 

*un-nes'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  (2), 
and  Eng.  ne^^tlc]  To  deprive  of  or  eject  from, 
or  as  from  a  nest ;  to  dislodge,  to  eject. 

"  To  unnettte  and  drive  out  of  heaven  all  the  gods.' 
Cryuharl :  Jiibelaia,  bk,  jiL,  ch.  iii. 

•un-neth,  un-nethes,  adv.    [Uneath.] 

•  un-net'-ted.  a.  [Prof,  vn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
neUed.]  Not  inclosed  in  a  net  or  network ; 
unprotected  by  nets,  as  wall-fruit. 

"The  %tnnetted  blackhe-irta  ripen  dark," 

rennyion:  Bl^ickHrd. 

•fin-nig'-gard,un-ni^-gard-ly,CT.  [Pref. 
iin-  (1),  and  Eng.  niggard,  niggardhi.]  Not 
iiiggardly,  parsimonious,  or  miserly ;  liberal. 

"  Unreserved  and  unnifjgardl}/  goodness,'*— SearcA .' 
Light  (^ Saturt.  vol.  1,  pL  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

-♦  un-no'-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (l),  and  Eng.  Twble, 
a.]    Not  noble  ;  ignoble,  mean,  ignominious. 

"  A  mo&t  unnohle  swerving." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  lU.  3. 

"•fin-no'-ble-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  unnoble;  -yiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unnoble  ;  meau- 
Jiess. 

"  You  made  this  vow,  and  whose  unnobleneu. 
Indeed  forgetfuluesa  of  good—." 

Beaum.  &  Flct.  :  Loyal  Sulyect. 

•un-no'-blj?-,  a^v.  [Eng.  unnoh{k);  -ly.]  In 
an  ignoble  manner. 

"  Why  does  your  lordahip  use  me  so  unnobJy  f" 
Beaum.  &  Flct. :  Custom  t-f  the  Country,  Iv, 

*fin-nooked',  a.  [Pref.  «?i.  (l) ;  Eng.  nook  ; 
-€d.]  Without  nooks  or  crannies;  hence, 
open,  frank,  guileless. 

"  My  unnooked  Bimpliclty."  Martton. 

•  iin-n6t9hed;  *  un-no9ht',  a.  [Pref.  uvr 
(1),  and  Eng.  notched.]  Not  notched,  nicked, 
or  cut. 

"And  ruffe  of  heaxc,  my  naylea  unnocht.  aa  to  such 
seemeth  best." 

Vnceriaine  Auctort -'  The  Louer  Refuted.  i:c. 

fin-not'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  noted.] 
1.  Not  noted ;  not  observed  ;  not  heeded ; 
unnoticed. 

"  Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad'a  prow  pa^ed  by." 

Byron  :  Corsair,  i.  17, 

•  2.  Not  perceptible  ;  imperceptible. 

"  Such  sober  and  unnoted  passion." 

Shakesp. :  Ttmono/  Athens,  iii.  5, 

fin-no' -tifed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)i  and  Eng. 
noticed.] 

1.  Not  noticed ;  not  heeded  or  regarded ; 
having  no  notice  or  note  taken. 

"The  Iftst  bishop  .  .  .  dropped  unnoticed  into  the 
(fiave." — Macaulay:  Eiit.  Eng.,  eh.  ivii. 

2.  Not  treated  with  kindness,  hospitality, 
or  respect ;  neglected. 

"Alone,  unnoticed,  and  unwept" 

Wordsworth  :   white  Doe,  v. 

•  nn-nd'-ti-fSr,  v.t.  fPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
notify.]  To  contradict,  as  something  pre- 
viously made  known,  declared,  or  notitied. 

"I  notified  to  you  the  settlement  of  the  ministry, 
and  .  .  .  have  not  to  unnoti/u  It  again."— U'aiuoi*.' 
To  Mann,  iii.  23L 

•un-noiir'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  nourisJied.]  Not  nourished,  fostered, 
cherished,  or  sust^iined. 


>uriihed  strife  would  quickly  make  nn  end." 
JJaniH:  To  Sir  T.  E^ert^^n. 

fin-nUm'-bered,  a.  [Pref.  i/u-O),  and  Eng. 
numbered.]  Not  numbered;  not  capable  of 
being  numbered  or  counted  ;  innumerable. 

"  Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  nnnumberrd  flowers." 
Thomson:  Spring,  501. 

•fin-nu'-mer-a-ble,  a.  [Prt^f.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  numerable.]    Innumemble. 


*un-nun',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  7inn.] 
To  depose,  dismiss,  or  release  from  tliH  condi- 
tion or  vows  of  a  nun ;  to  cause  to  cease  to  be 
a  nun.    (Special  coinage.) 

1  and  diafrjortbemselvea." 


*  un-nur' -tared,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
niirtund.)  Not  nurtured  ;  not  educated  ;  un- 
educated, illiterate,  rude,  ignorant. 

"  Unnurtured  Blouut  I  tliy  brawling  ceaae.' 

.Vi'«.'  Marmion,  vl.  38. 

U'-no,  a.     [Lat.  unus  =  one.]    One,  single. 

uno-rail,  s.  A  traction  system  for  ordi- 
nary waggons,  in  whicli  a  single  rail  is  laid 
for  the  locomotive,  which  has  nearly  hori- 
zontal wheels  to  grasp  the  rail.  The  waggons 
are  coupled  on  the  rear. 

•un-6-be'-di-en9e,  s,  [Pref.  vn-  (i),  and 
Eng.  obeiUcnre.]  Want  or  absence  of  obe- 
dience; disobedience. 


*un-o-be'-di-ent,  a,    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 

Eng.  obedient.]    Not  obedient ;  disobedient. 

"Ther  benmanye  unobedient  and  veyne  spekerla" — 
Wycli^L- :  Titus  L 

iin-o-beyed',  a.  [Pret  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
obeyed.]  Not  obeyed;  disobeyed.  (Milton: 
P.  L.,  V.  670.) 

*  un-ob-ject'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
objected.]  Not  objected  ;  not  brought  for- 
ward as  an  objectinn  nr  contrary  argument. 

"  Wbatwill  he  leave  unobjet^ed  to  Lutherf— jlWffr- 
bury, 

un-6b-jec'-tion-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «n-(lX 
and  Eng,  objectionable.]  Not  objectionable; 
not  liable  or  open  to  objection ;  not  to  be 
objected  to  as  faulty,  false,  or  improper. 

"  Cnnt^ectionable  in  principle."— -J/izcaw/ ay .■  Biit, 
Eng.,  cli.  JcviiL 

""  un-ob-nox'-ioiis  (x  as  ksh),  n.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  obnoxioiLS.]  Not  obnoxious  ; 
not  liable  or  ex]>osed. 

"  Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  pafij'd 
By  wound."  Hilton  :  P.  1„,  vi.  404- 

un-ob-sciired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  aud  Eng. 
obscured.]  Not  obscured  ;  not  darkened, 
dimmed,  or  clouded. 

"  His  glory  uJiobicur'd.'         Milton  :  P.  L.,  M.  266. 

•fln-ob-se'-qm-ous-ness,  s.  [Pref, -wti- 
(1),  and  En^.  obsequiousness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incompliant ;  want  of  compli- 
ance. 

"  All  unabiequiousyip^  to  tbelr  Incogitancy," — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours. 

un-6b-f  erv'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  observahle.]  Not  observable  ;  incapable 
of  being  observed,  noticed,  or  detected  ;  im- 
perceptible. 

"  Little  and  singly  unobservabte  Imiiges  of  the  lacid 
body."— flo^^e.-   Works,  i.  102. 

*  iin-ob-jerv'-ance,  s.  [Eng.  vnobserva  n(t); 
-ce.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unobser- 
vant ;  absence  or  want  of  observance. 

"The  universality  of  their  power,  aud  yet  general 
tin  observance  of  it.'— W  hillock:  Manners  of  the  Eng' 
lish,  p.  419. 

un-ob-^erv'-ant,  a.    [Pref.  «7i-  (1),  and  Eng, 

observant.] 

1.  Not  observant,  not  attentive;  heedless, 
careless ;  not  having  or  not  exercising  one's 
powers  of  observation. 

"Aa  unexperienced  and  an  uno&tervane  man."'— 
Knox:  Essays,  No.  90. 

*  2.  Not  obsequious. 

un-6b-§erved',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ohii,  rval.]  Not  observed,  not  noticed,  not 
heeded  ;  unnoticed. 

"  He.  tinohterved 
Home  to  his  mother's  bouae  private  return "d." 

Milton  :  P,  R,,  iv.  638. 

un-ob-ferv'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unobserved; 
■Ij/.]    Witliout  being  observed  or  noticed. 

■■  He  went  thitlier  secretly  and  unobservedly."— 
Patrick:  On  Judges  xvi.  L 

un-ob-§erv'-ing,  a.  [Pref,  vn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  observing.]  Not  observing ;  unobservant ; 
inattentive,  heedless. 

"They  grew  culpably  cnreless  and  unobservinff."— 
WaterUind:  Works,  vL  176. 

un-ob-8truct'-ed,  a.  [Pref,  vn-  (I),  and 
Eng.  obstruded.}  Not  obstructed  ;  not  hin- 
dered or  stopped  ;  not  blocked  up  ;  open. 

"  The  amplest  range 
Ot  unobstructed  proapecL" 

Wordsworth:  View  from  Top  of  Black  Comb, 

"^  un-ob-Struct'-ilve,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  obstructive.]  Not  obstructive  ;  not  rais- 
ing or  jiresentinij;  any  obstruction  or  obstacle. 

"  Forward  run  In  unobstrurtive  sky," 

Blackmore  :  Creation,  U, 


un-db-tained;  o.  (Pref.  un^  (l),  and  Eng, 
obtained,]  Notobtained ;  not  acquired,  gained, 

lield,  or  possessed. 

"  Motion  towiirda  the  end,  aa  yet  unobtained."— 
Booker:  Eccltfi.  Politic:  bk.  1.,  {  11. 

un-6b-tru'-sive,  a.  [Pi-ef.  uti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
obtrusive.]  Not  obtrusive;  not  forward; 
modest. 

"  Their  brief  aud  unobtrusive  history." 

Wor^iu^nh:  Excursion,  bk.  tL 

un-ob-tru'-sive-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  unobtnjb. 
sivc ;  -ly.]  In  an  unubtrusive  manner;  mo- 
destly. 

*  iin-ob'-vi-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
obvioji-s.]  Not  obvious;  not  plain,  clear,  or 
evident. 

"  Let  rae  call  upon  you  to  consider  a  few,  not  un. 
obirious  ihmga."—Boyte  :  Works,  IL  177. 

iin-oc'-cu-pied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
occupied.] 

1.  Not  occupied,  possessed,  or  held;  not 
taken  possession  of. 

"To  take  pussesBion  of  unoccupied  territories."— 
Macaulay  :  ffisf.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiv. 

*  2.  Not  used ;  not  made  use  of ;  unfre- 
quented. 

"This  way  of  late  had  been  much  unoccupied,  nad 
was  almost  all  giuwu  over  with  gtuim."— Banyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  li. 

3.  Not  employed  or  taken  up  in  business  or 
otlier^\ise;  not  engaged, 

"The  council,  or  committees  of  council,  were  never 
a  moment  unoccipterf  withaflSiirBof  trade."— flur*«; 
Economical  Reform  [I78dj. 

un-of-fend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng, 
ogended.]  Not  offended  ;  without  offence 
otfered. 

"These  draw  blcjnd  un'^ffended.^—Bp.  Bail:  Occo- 
sijmai  Meditatiota,  Ho.  bn. 

un-6f-fend'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ogending.]  Nut  offending ;  harmless,  inno- 
cent ;  free  from  otleuce,  sin,  or  fault. 

"Their  untj^f^Kiin^^cummon wealth." 

WordewoT^:  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

fin-6f-fen'-^ive,  a.  [Pret  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
offensive,]  Not  oflensive  ;  giving  or  causing 
no  offence;  unoffending,  harmless,  inoffensive, 

"Hifl  unoffensine  aud  cautious  return  to  those  ill- 
laid  demanda."—/'eZf .'  Life  of  Bammond,  %  1. 

un-of-fSred,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
o/tTt'(/.]  Not  offered  or  proffered  ;  not  brought 
forward,  presented,  or  proposed. 

"  How  can  these  men  presume  to  take  it  unoffered 
first  to  Qiifi^"—MiUoti  :  Con.  to  Bemooe  Eirelings. 

nn-6f-fi'-cial  (ci  as  sh).  a.    (Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  official.]    Not  otticial. 


"  The    various   sources,    official    aud 
Scribner's  Magazine^  ±>ept.  ISiti,  p^  31:1 


inoj?!<?ioi."— 


un-of-fi'-cial-lS?  (ci  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
unofficial ;  -ly.]  In  an  unofficial  manner ;  not 
in  an  otficial  capacity. 

"  Neither  unofficially  nor  offlclally  can  be  sure  of 
teaching  the  landlords  wisdom."— /'oU  MaU  Gazette, 
Feb.  23,  1888. 

*  un-of-f  i'-cious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
officious.]  Not  officious ;  not  forward  or  over- 
busy. 


•un-of'-ten  it  silent),  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  oft^n.]  Not  often,  seldom,  rarely ; 
infrequently. 

"  The  man  of  gnllantry  not  unoften  has  been  found 
to  think  alter  the  same  manner." — Harris:  Three 
Treatises,  pL  ii. 

•  iin-6il',  v.t.    [Pref.  uti-  (2),  and  Eng.  oil^  v.] 

To  free  from  oil. 

"A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask. 
Guesses  his  meaning,  aud  unoils  tlie  fiisk.* 

I>ryden:  JtiPtnal,  vUL 

un~6iled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng;.  oiled.] 
Not  oiled ;  not  rubbed  or  smeared  with  oil ; 
not  anointed. 

"  As  unoiled  hinges,  querulously  shrill.'* 

I'oung  :  Love  of  Fame,  vL 

•  iin-dld',  *  nn-olde,  v.t.    {pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Eng.  old.]    To  make  young  again  ;  to  rejuve- 
nate. 

"  Min de-gladding  bniit  that  can  unolde  a  man." 

Sylvester  :  The  Schisme,  69T. 

n-no'-nat,  s.  [Lat.  who  =  to  make  one,  to 
join.  So  called  because  the  stamens  are 
united  with  the  ovary.J 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Xylopeae.  Shrubs,  sozkj 
of  them  climbing  on  trees,  with  simple,  pel- 
lucid, dotted  leaves,  and  rather  large  Howerc, 


&te.  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  wh6,  son;  mate,  oub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Syrian,    fe,  cb  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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with  three  sepals,  six  long,  thin,  flat  petals 
in  two  rows,  soiuetiiiies  reduced  to  a  sin;^le 
row  of  three;  miinerons,  four-sided  staimiis, 
and  inauy  carpels  constricted  between  the 
seeds  so  as  to  form  sevt-nil  ouc-seedod  fiuiU. 
Known  species  seventeen  ur  eighteen,  from 
tropical  Asia  or  Africa.  The  Chinese  at  Dong 
Kong  make  a  tine  purple  dye  from  the  unripe 
fruit  of  Unona  discolor.  U.  Sarum  is  now 
Uvarki  ^'arum. 

)in-o'-pened,  a.  fPref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
optned.i    Nut  opened  ;  closed,  shut. 

•*  Before  the  yet  unoi>rn'd  doore  he  MtAy'd." 

Jtity:  Luc'in  ;  Pharsalia,  UJL 

^in-o'-pen-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
opening,}  Kot  opening  ;  remaining  closed  or 
shut. 

"  Curse  the  aav'd  candle,  aud  unopenins  door." 

P'jpa  :  Moral  Kunyi.  iU.  Ifi. 

• '^-op'-er-a-tive,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  operaiivc]  Not  operative;  inoperative; 
producing  no  effect. 

"  Fur  If  the  life  of  Christ  be  hid  to  this  world,  uiuch 
more  la  his  sceptre  unopertUiDe,  but  iu  s)JLrltu&l 
thl life's."— Jtf (7 ton  -•  /!e/ormatioti  in  England,  bk.  IL 

iln-a-per'-cu-late,  iin-o-per'-cu-lat- 

ed,  a.  [Pref.  ui^r  (1),  and  Eng.  op^vidaU,] 
[Inoperculate.] 

un-op'-po^ed,  a.  [Pref.  un~  (1),  and  Eng. 
om'Osai.\  Not  opposed,  not  resisted  ;  meeting 
witli  no  opposition  or  resistance. 

"  The  Priuce  of  Onrnge  waa  marching  unoppoted  to 
London. "—JfacobZajf .'  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

•un-dp-press'-ive,  a.     [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and 

Eng.  oppressive.]  Not  oppressive;  not  hard, 
burdensome,  or  severe. 

"  Yoa  would  have  had  an  unoppresslve  but  R  pro- 
ductive revenue."— fiurA*  ;  On  tht  French  Revolution. 

iin-or-dained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ordainetL]  Not  ordained  or  ordered;  not 
commanded. 

**  Be  it  not  unordain'd  that  solemn  rite*  .  .  • 
Sliall  be  performed  at  precnant  Intervals." 

Wordtworth  :  ThankMgiving  Ode,  Jon.  18. 1816. 

•  tin-or'-der,  v.t.    [Pref.  mv  (2),  and  Eng. 

order,  v.]    To  counterorder,  to  countermand. 
■■  I  think  I  must  unord«r  thetea."— ifad.  D'Arbtay: 
Cecilia,  bk.  viii.,  cK  Ui. 

•  un-or'-dered,  a,  [Fret  nn*  (l),  and  Eng. 
order;  'ed.\  Not  arranged  or  disposed  in 
order. 

"  TboM  liuig  unordcr'd  troo pa  so  marshalled." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wan.f. 

•  lin-or'-der-l^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
orderly.]  Not  orderly ;  disorderly,  irregular; 
out  of  order. 

•'  Their  reply  is  childish  and  unorderl]/"— Booker: 
Bcclet.  PoIUy. 

•  iin-or'-din-a-ry,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  ordinary.*]  Not  ordinary  ;  not  common; 
extraordinary,  unusual. 

•'  Kin  monatrous  births  (as  we  call  them),  because  of 
an  tmordimi  TV  shape." — Locke:  Bum.  VndertL,h)L,  ilL, 


•  fin-or'-din-ate,  •  un-or-din-at,  a.  [Pret 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ordUiate.]  Inordinate,  dis- 
orderly. 

"Bightfulnesse  of  the  lawe  refreynede  unordinat 
maiieria."— »'tfW(/c.'  Ecclus.  xlv.  0.    (Note.) 

•  un-or'-din-ate-ly,   *  un-or-di-nat-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  u'liordinate ;  -ly.]     luoi-dinately, 
disorderly. 

*'  Ech  brother  wandrynge  unordinaUff  or  agenB  good 
ordre."— IVtfc/t^e;  2  Thesa.  ill.  6. 

fin-or'-gan-ized,  a,  [Pref.  U7t-(1),  and  Eng. 
organized.]  Not  organized  ;  inorganized,  in- 
organic. 

"An  uniform,  unorganitsd  body.*  —  Locke:  Bum. 
Undent.,  hk.  U..  ch.  xxx. 

tin-o-rlg'-in-al,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
origiiKiL] 
I,  Not  original,  derived. 
*2,  Having  no  birth  ;  not  generated. 

"  P"Tiorm7ia/ Night  and  Chaos  wild." 

Milton:  P.  £..x.477. 

*ttn-d-rig'-m-at-€d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  originatcl.]  Not  originated;  having  no 
birth  or  creation. 

"  Self-existent,    uuderived,  unorifftnated,  Indepen- 
dent."—H'arM-Znnrf  .■   Horki,  il.  348. 

•  tin-o-rig'-in-at-ed-ness,  a.  [Eng.  un- 
origimited ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unoriginated  or  without  hirthorcreatioEi. 

*'  Self-ex iBtence  or  unoriginatednets'—lVat'-rland: 
Workt.  Ui.  120. 


•  un-o-rig'-in-ate-l^,  odv.  [Pref.  un-  (l); 
Kiig.  ori<jiiuite{ii),  and  bull',  -ly.]  Without 
birth  or  origin. 

'•  He  io  oil  emphiiticiUly  or  unorii/inattli/.''^iV'atvr- 
taiut :  iVorkt.  a  29. 

iin-or-na-menf-al.  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (i),  and 
Eng.  on'uimenlaL]  "Not  ornamental ;  plain. 

"ThcHlmple.  nuaflVcteil.  tttiornnttiental  utnl  unos- 
leutiktii'ua  manner  in  winch  tln-y  deliver  truth*  ao 
IniiHjrtaut"—  H'ort  .■  Jhsumctio't  (ed.  4th),  p.  355. 

un-or'-na-ment-ed,  a.  [Pruf.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  ormmented.]  Not  omaraeiited  ;  not 
adorned ;  plain. 

"  I  have  beatowed  so  many  g^irlandfl  utkiq  your 
shrlue.  whiiii  till  my  time  iisod  to  atAnd  unorna- 
nienled."—Covgntr!/  :  i'hU.  to  Byd,,  cou.  b. 

un-or'-tboHldx,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
orthodox. ]  Not  orthodox ;  heterodox ;  heret  ical . 

*'  He  was  sure  to  be  iinnrthod^tx  th&t  was  worth  the 
pluuderiUB.  ■— iMcav  qf  Piety. 

•  iin-or'-tho-dox-ir,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  orthodnxij.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
unorthodox ;  heterodoxj',  heresy. 

•'  Calvin  miwle  roast  meat  o(  Servetus  at  Ueueva  lor 
Mb  unorthodoxtf."—T.  Brown  :  Works,  iil.  HM. 

un-os-ten-ta'-tious,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  ostfniatious.] 

1.  Not  ostentidious  :  not  boastful;  not 
making  show  or  parade  ;  modest.  (See  extract 
under  Unobnamental.) 

2.  Not  glaring  or  showy ;  as,  unosUntaXloiLS 
colouring. 

im-os-ten-ta'-tious-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  U7w$- 
tentittiously.]  In  an  unostentatious  manner  ; 
without  show  or  parade  ;  modestly. 

••  Heis  silently  and  ujJO«cH(a*iOi«/y  happy.**— iCnox." 
ChrUtian  PhiK,  f  40. 

un-os-ten-ta'-tioufl-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  unos- 
Unialious;  -mss.]  The  qmdity  or  state  of 
being  unostentatious ;  modesty. 

•  un-o^t-speak'-a-ble,  a.  [PreC  un-  (1); 
Eng.  out,  and  speaJcahlc]  Unutterable,  in- 
expressible,   (CoverdaU :  1  Peter  i.  8.) 

* un-o-ver-come',  a.  [Pref. ««-(!). and  Eng. 
overcome.]  Nut  uvercome  ;  not  beaten  or  con- 
quered.   iWyclife :  2  Maccabees  xi.  13.) 

•  fin-o-ver-pass'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i) ; 
Eng.  over^  and  passable.]  lusurpassable,  in- 
vincible, 

"The  unoverpassable  she  ouerpassed."—  Wycliffo: 
Judith,  p.  S02,    (ProL) 

•  iiii-d-ver-tak'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-(X),  and 
Eng.  overtaken,]  '  Not  overtaken ;  not  come 
up  with. 

"  flii  shallow  la  atill  unovertaken  before  him.' — 
Adamt:  D'oritg,  ii.  3uU 

•  un-o-ver-trow'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) : 
Eng.  over,  trmr,  ami  suft'.  -able.)  Tliat  cannot 
be  suspected,  imagiueil,  or  l)elieved. 

"Nyne  unooertr-Jtcable  tldngus  oX  herte  I  magne- 
flede."  —  Wycli^e  :  Ecclus.  nxv.  ». 

un-6wed't  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  owed.] 
1.  Not  owed,  not  due. 
*2.  Not  owned  ;  having  no  owner. 

*'  The  utioved  interest  of  proud-awelliug  8t«t«.' 

S/taketp. :  Sing  John,  Iv.  8. 

*uil-6wil',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  aud  Eng,  own, 
v.]    Not  to  acknowledge ;  to  disown. 

'•  Why  was  this  unoumtxg  of  the  plays  neceaaary."— 
Daiiy  Telegraph,  Dec  20.  1687. 

im-owned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  owned.] 

1.  Not  owned ;  having  no  known  owner ; 
not  claimed, 

'•  Our  unowned  sister."  Milton  :  Comut,  407. 

2.  Not  owned  or  acknowledged ;  not  ad- 
mitted. 

iin-ox'-i-^zed,  iin-ox'-i-dat-ed,  a. 

[Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng.  oxidized,  oxidated.] 
Not  oxidized ;  not  having  been  converted 
into  an  oxide  by  being  combined  with  oxygen. 
{Lyell) 

•  iin-pS^'-i-fi-a-ble,  a.    (Pref.  uvr  (1),  and 

Eng.  pacijiuhle.i  Incapable  of  being  pacified, 
soothed,  or  calmed. 

"The  itnfiarijiible  miuluess  that  this  world's  music 
puta  those  iuto.'~Adnnu  :   IVorkt.  il.  409. 

•  tin-pa-9if-ic,  *  un-i>^-9if '-ick,  a.  [Pref. 

1(11-  (1),  and  Eng.  pacific]  Not  pacific ;  not 
peacelul. 

"  Our  disunited  and  unpaclfic  ancestors.*'—  Warton  : 
Ei$t.  of  Kiddington,  p.  Tl. 


iin-p&^'-i-f ied.  •  un-pao-l-fldo»  a.   (PreC. 

«»-(,!),  and  Ens'.  iKwiji.d.]    Not  pacifled ;  not 
quieted,  calnud,  or  tranciuillized. 

"It  riiMiio  BO  lonjt  uupyitHfiiie." 

lirovmv  :  BritanniiU  PaitoraU,  L  ^ 

iin-p&ok',  •  iin-packOr  v.t,    [Pref,  un-  (2X 

and  Eijg.  pack.] 
1.  To  open,  as  things  packed, 

"  None  of  our  aald  subtectj  shnll  .  .  .  wnpadte.  lo 
the  oouutrels  abouesaloe,  no  kiud  ot  wiurta.  *— flook- 
luyt:  t'ojtaffes.  i.  iXO, 

*  2.  To  relieve  of  a  pack  or  burden  ;  to  un- 
load, to  disburden. 

"  Unpack  nijhea.ri  •Kith  words." 

tihakeip.  :  Bamlft.  11. 1 

un-p^Cked',    a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

packed.] 

1.  Opened,  83  a  parcel  or  things  that  have 
been  packed.    {Cowper :  Conversation,  309.) 

2.  Not  packed ;  not  collected  by  unlawful 
means. 

"  Jtutio«,«ttdan  unpacft'4  Jury." 

Butler:  Budibnu. 

* un-pSck'-er,  s.  [Eng.  unpack;  -er,]  One 
who  unpacks. 

"By  the  awkwardness  of  the  urtjwrtctfr  the  statue'* 
thumb  was  Itrviken." — Mlm  Edguorth :  Ennui,  ch.  liL 

un-paid',    '  tin-payde,    *  un-payed,  a 

[Pref.  nn-{l),  and  Eug.  paid.] 

1,  Not  paid,  not  discharged,  as  a  debt* 

"  She  would  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you. 
Which  dally  she  was  Ixiutid  to  proffer," 

Shaki-ap.  :  Cyjnbeline.  ilL  S, 

2,  Not  having  received  the  payment  due. 

"If  her  armli^s  are  three  years  unjtaid.  she  ia  the 
lesa  exh.-iii9te<l  by  exiwuse." — Burke:  On  a  late Statt 
qf  the  Siition. 

3,  Not  receiving  pay  or  salary ;  acting 
gratuitously. 

"Ad  unpaid  Justice  of  the  peace."— Eieid,  Jan.  SI, 

ISSd. 

IF  0)  Unpaid-for:  Not  paid  for;  taken  on 
credit. 

"Prouder  ib&u  rustling  In  unpaid-for  silk." 

.Shukeipeare :  Cymbeline,  ULX 

(2)  The  Great  Unpaid :  A  term  aj'plied  to  tbft 
body  of  unpaid  magistrates  or  justices. 

*  uu-pained',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 

pained,]    Not  pained  ;  suffering  no  pain. 

•*  But  there's  not  one  of  these  who  are  unpain'd.' 
Ben  Jonson  ;  C^nthia't  Revett,  v.  8. 

•  un-pain'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
paii}J'al.]    Not  painful ;  causing  no  pain. 

"Au  easy  and  ttnpninful  touch." — Locke:  Buman 
Understand,,  bk-  ti,  ch.  iv. 

*un-painf,    v.t.      [Pref.   un-  (2),   and   Eng. 

piiint,  v.]    To  efface  or  remove  the  paint  or 
colour  fioui. 

*  iin-paint'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
painted.]  Not  painted  ;  not  coloui'ed  or 
covered  with  paint. 

"  Sendlug  another  unpainted  clotb." — BomUie$: 
Peril  of  Idolatry,  pt.  it 

•  iin-paired',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 

paired.]     Not  paired,  not  matched. 

"Aud  mtnds  unpair'd  had  better  thitik  alone." 

Crabbo:  Tales  of  the  BaU,  Ix. 

unpaired-eye,  s. 

Biol. :  A  functionless  eye  formed  on  the 
Invertebrate  type,  and  filling  up  the  space 
between  the  brain  and  the  parietal  foramen. 
It   was    first   found    in    Sphenodon    (q.T.) ; 


IWPAIBED  EYE  OF  SPHENODON. 

further  investigation  led  to  its  discovery  in 
all  the  living  Lacertilia  in  which  a  panetol 
foramen  exists  (.^p^-mvir  in  Q.  Jour.  Microit.  f^oc, 
n.s.  xxvii.),  and  it  has  since  been  traced  in 
Fishes  by  Beard  of  Freilurg  (Naturt,  July  14, 


b6il,  too^ ;  poftt,  jo^l ;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-olan.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -sious  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  dol* 
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MODIFIED  EYE- 
SCALE 

Of  a  Bpeciea  of  Tgu- 
Hiia,  with  tranBua- 
reiit  coi'Dea,  In  ilie 
midilte  of  which 
the  eye  Is  seeo. 


1887).  Thus  in  the  same  vertebrate  animal 
are  eyes  developed  on  the  vertebrate  and  on 
the  invertebrate  type,  and  formed  from  the 
mollification  of  the  walls  of  hollows  in,  and 
out-growths  of,  the  bi-ain.  In  Sphenoduii, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  most  of  the 
investigations,  this  eye  has,  in  section,  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  hUs  the 
foramen,  while  the  pineal 
stalk  (p.s.)  is  connected 
with  the  apex.  The  walls 
of  the  optic  vesicle  (o  v.) 
are  divided  into  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  part, 
the  first  forming  the  lens 
(/).  and  the  other  tlie  sensi- 
tive structures,  all  nour- 
ished by  a  bloodvessel 
(ft.i'.).  Tlie  lens  is  appa- 
rently directly  the  product 
of  the  brain  -  wall  itself 
The  retinal  elements  (r)  are 
arranged  in  the  manner 
typical  of  Invertebrates— 
the  rods  lie  on  the  inner 
side,  bounding  the  cavity 
of  tlie  optic  vesicle,  the 
nerve  entering  posteriorly, 
and  not  spreading  out  in 
front  of  the  rods.  In  all  living  forms  this 
eye  is  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  degenera- 
tion, but  it  was  most  probably  functional  in 
the  Labyrinthodonts  in  which  the  parietal 
foramen  was  very  large,  and  had  it^  sides 
corrugated,  as  if  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles. 

unpaired-fins,  s.  pi 

Ichthy. :  Tlie  same  as  Vertical-fins  (q.v.). 

Jln-pal'-at-a-ble,  a.      [Pref.   un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  palatable.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  palatable;  not  acceptable  to 
the  palate  ;  distasteful. 

"  We  fouud  tbein  extremely  tough  and  unpalat' 
abte."~Ati3on  :  Voyaget.  bk-  iL.  ch.  viil. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  acceptable  to  the  feelings  or 
to  the  intellect ;  not  such  as  to  be  relished ; 
disagreeable. 

"To  return  thauks  for  this  unpalatable  couiiseL" — 
Macaulay :  But.  Bng.,  ch.  ix. 

*un-p^nged',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (i),  and  Bng, 
pangnd.]    Not  pained  or  distressed, 

"  When  could  grief 
Cull  forth,  as  unpatiged  judgement  can.  fltt'st  time 
For  best  soUcitatioii."        Two  JVoble  Kinsmen,  i.  L 

*  fin-pan'-nel,  J\t.  [Pref.  ««-(2),  and  Eng. 
pannel.]  To  take  a  paunel  or  saddle  off;  to 
unsaddle. 

"Saved  ua  the  trouble  of  unpannelling 'DtL^xAe." — 
Jarvis:  Don  (Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  lii.,  ch-  xi. 

*un-p3r'-a-dise,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  paradise.]  To  deprive  of  happiness  like 
that  of  paradise  ;  to  render  unhappy. 

*'  And  quite  unparadiie  tha  realms  of  light" 

young:  Night  Thoughts,  i.  185. 

•iin-par'-a-goned,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
paragon,  and  .suff.  -ed.]  Unequalled,  un- 
matched, unparalleled. 

"  Rubles  unparagoned."    Shaketp, :  Cj/mbeline,  iL  3. 

*  iin-par'-al-lel-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 

Eng.    parallel ;    -able.]     Incapable   of  being 
paralleled  ;  unequalled,  matchless. 

"  The  unparaUelabls  glory  of  this  church  and 
■nation."— 5p.  BaU  :  Ep.  by  Divine  Right,  pt.  lii..  §  8. 

ttn-par'-al-leled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  paraileled.]  Not  paralleled  ;  not  matched 
or  equalled  ;  without  any  parallel  or  equal ; 
unequalled,  unprecedented. 

"  A  deity  30  unparaUeted."        Milton  :  Arcades,  26. 

*  un-par9hed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  used  augmen- 
tatively,  and  Eng.  parched.]  Perislied  or  de- 
stroyed by  heat ;  withered,  dried  up. 


iin-par'-don-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  pardonable.]  Not  pardonable  ;  that 
cannot  be  pardoned,  forgiven,  overlooked,  or 
remitted. 

"It  aeemed  to  the  editor  unpardonable."— Seott : 
notnas  the  Rhytner.    (Note.) 

dn-par'-don-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unpardoior 
ab(le);  -ly.]  Not  in  a  pardonable  manner  or 
degree  ;  beyond  pardon  or  forgiveness. 

"  Luther  must  have  been  ttnpardonably  wicked."— 
AtCerbury. 

tin-par'-doned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pardoned.]    Not  pardoned  or  forgiven ;   not 


having  received  pardon  or  forgiveness  ;  un- 
forgiven. 
"  [He]  died  unpardoned."       Byron  :  Mar\frad,  IL  ft. 

un-par'-don-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  pardoning.]  Not  pardoning ;  unfor- 
giving, relentless. 

*'  Whom  Fallas  with  unpardoning  fury  flred." 
Pope:  Bomer  :  Odyssey  xx.  SSL 

*  un-par-lia-men'-tai'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng. 

unparlianientanj  ;  -ncss.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unparliamentary  or  contrary  to  the 
rules  or  usages  of  parliament. 

"Eeprehending  tbem  for  the  unparliamentarineat 
of  their  remonstrance  in  pruit." — Claretidon:  Civil 
War,  L  824. 

iin-par-lia-men'-tar-y,  a.  [PreC  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  parliamentdrii.]  Not  parliamentary  ; 
notagreeable  to  the  procedure  or  the  etiquette 
observed  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"They  could  not  consent  to  anything  so  unparlia- 
mentary."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng,,  cb.  xxiv. 

*  un-pSr'-rot-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
pnrrot,  and  suff.  -ed.\  Not  repeated  by  rote, 
like  a  parrot. 

"  Her  sentences  were  unparrotted  and  mutudled.*  — 
Oodurin :  Atandeuille,  i.  207. 

*  un-part'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pai-table.]  incapable  of  being  parted ;  in- 
divisible, inseparable. 

"The  soul  Isalifeof  itselfe,  alifeall  In  one.unpart- 
(^1&"—Treumesse  of  Christian  Eeligton,  p.  272. 

"iin-part'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
partvd.]  Not  parted;  not  dissevered;  not 
divided. 

"  One  being  unparted  from  Another."— North  : 
Plutarch,  p.  258. 

* iin-par'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  partiaL]  Not  partial ;  impartial, 
unbiassed. 

"  The  unpartial  Judging  of  thia  buslnesi." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  i'lIL,  U.  S. 

*un-par'-tial-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
unijartial ;  -ly.\  In  an  impartial  manner ; 
impartially, 

"Deal  unpartlaVy  with  thine  own  heart. "—fiiiftop 
BaU:  Balm  qf  Gilead.  J  li 

*un-par-ti9'-i-pant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)i 
and  Eng.  participant.]  Not  participating  or 
sharing  ;  not  taking  a  share  or  i)art. 

"  I,  strictly  unpartlcipant,  sitting  silently  apart." 
— Carlyle :  Reminiscences,  i.  2B2. 

*  un-par-ti$'-i-pat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (V), 
and  Eng.  participated.]  Not  participated ; 
not  sliared. 

"  Unparticipated  eolltude  I"  Byron  :  Cain,  t  L 

*  iin-pass'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

passal)!^.] 

1.  Not  passable ;  not  allowing  passage ;  im- 
passable, 

"  Cnpassable  for  Toau.."— Esther  xvL  81 

2.  Not  current ;  not  suffered  to  pass. 

"  Make  all  money,  which  Is  lighter  than  that 
stamlajd,  unpassable."— Locke. 

*  un-pass'-a-ble-neas,  *  iin-pass'-X-ble- 

ness,  s.  [Eng.  un]xiss.able :  -n&ss.\  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  impassable. 

"The  unpassibleness  of  the  ocean." — Evelyn:  Xavi* 
gation  &  Commerce. 

*  un-p&3s'-l6n-9.te,    *  un-pS.s8'-ion-at- 

ed  (ss  as  ah),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  pas- 
sionate.; -ed.] 

1.  Free  from  passion  or  bias ;  impartial, 
dispassionate. 

"Absurd  to  an  unpo-^sionated  reason." — GlanoiU: 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizimj.  ch.  xL 

2.  Free  from  passion  or  anger ;  not  angry. 

"  The  rebukes,  which  their  faults  will  make  hardly 
to  be  avoided,  stiould  not  only  be  in  sober,  grave,  and 
unpassionate  v/ords.  but  also  alone  and  in  private."— 
Locke :  On  Education. 

* iin- pass- ion -^te-ly  (ss  as  sh),  adv. 
[  Eng.  xinpassioimte ;  -ly.  ]  Dispassionately, 
impartially,  calmly. 

"Make  ua  unp(jssi"nate?!/ io  see  the  light  of  reason 
and  religion."— A'(Hj  Charles:  Eikon  Basiltke. 

*  iin-p^ss'-lon-ed  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  passioned.]  Free  from  passion  ; 
dispassionate,  unimpassioned. 

"  O  you  unpassioned  peaceful  harta  I' 

Dat'ies:  ^yi^tiii  Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 

*  fin-pas'-tor,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2>,  and  Eng. 
jKist'^r.]  To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the 
otRce  of  a  pastor. 

•un-pas'-tor-al,  a.    [Pref.  vm.-  (1),  and  Eng. 


pastoral.]  Not  pastoral ;  not  consistent  wi^i 
the  manners  or  tliotights  of  shephenls. 

**  This  very  uni>atb6tlc  and  unpastoral  Idea.*"—  IFar. 
ton:  Jiowley  Enquiry,  p.  86. 

*un-pas'-tured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pastureil.]  Not  pastured ;  not  provided  with 
pasture. 

"  Oo,  go,  my  Iambs,  unpastured  as  ye  are." 

Cowper:  Death  of  Damon. 

*  un-pathed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ;  Eng.  path^ 
and  suir.  -ed.]  Unmarked  by  passage ;  untrod. 
den,  pathless. 

"  Unpath'd  waters."      Shaketp. :  Winter'i  Tale,  ir.4. 

*  lin-pa-thef -ic,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

pathetic]  Not  pathetic  ;  wanting  in  or  desti- 
tufce  of  pathos  or  feeling.  (See  extract  under 
Unpastoral.) 

*  lin-path'-wayed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng, 

pathway,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Having  no  path; 
pathless. 

"  AIOQK  the  smooth  unpathway'd  plain." 

H'vrdsimrlh:   \yajgoner,lv. 

*  un-pa'-tien9e  (tl  as  sh),  •  un-pa-cl- 
ence,  5.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  patience.} 
Want  of  patience  ;  impatience. 

"  Lest  any  thinke  that  these  my  wordes  are  spoken 
either  of  liastynes  or  of  unpacience.." — Udal  :  QaUt* 
thian*  L 

*  iin-pa'-tient  (tl  as  sh),  •  on-pa-cy-ent, 

a.  [Pref.  iln-  (1),  and  Eng.  patient.]  Impa- 
tient. 


iin-pa-tri-ot'-ic,  *  un-pat-ri-ot'-io, 
•  un-pa-trx-6t' ic-al,  *  un-p&t-ri-ot- 
ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  patriotic, 
patriotical.]    Not  patriotic. 

"  Regarding  their  action  as  unpatriotic."— St,  Jam4i% 
Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1883. 

*  un-pS,t'-r6n-ized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  patronized.]  Not  patronized  ;  not  fa- 
voured or  supported  by  friends. 

"  Unpatroni£d,  and  therefore  little  known." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  674. 

*  iin-p^t'-temed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
patterned.]  Not  having  a  precedent  or  ex- 
ample ;  unexampled, 

"  Should  I  prize  you  less,  unpattern'd  sir?" 

Beaurn.  &  tlet.  .-  Thierry  &  Tlieodoret,  UL 

iin-paved',  a.    [Pref.  un*  0),  and  Eng.  paved.\ 
1.  Not  paved;   not  laid  down  or  covered 
with  stone,  or  the  like. 

"The  streetes  of  the  city  lying  then  unpaved."— 
Baketoill :  Apologie,  p.  Vih 

*  2.  Castrated,  gelded. 

"  The  voice  of  uniiKf  "erf  eunuch." 

ahakesp. :  Cyjibcline,  IL  S. 

un-pawned',   a.    [Pref.  un-   (l),    and    Eng. 
pawned.]    Not  pawned  ;  not  pledged  or  given 
in  security, 
*'  Where  yet,  unpaam'd,  much  learned  lumber  lay." 
Pope  :  Dunciad  (ed.  1729).  1.  116. 

•un-paV,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pay.] 

1,  To  annul  by  payment ;  to  make  undone. 

"  Unpav  the  vlllany  you  have  dona  her."— Sft«t«#ji  .• 
2  Benry  /)*.,  it  L 

2.  Not  to  pay  or  compensate.  (Only  csed 
in  the  pa.  par.)    [Unpaid.] 

*  un-pay'-ai-ble,  a.  [Pref,  wti-  (1).  and  Eng. 
p)ayable.\  Not  payable ;  incapable  of  being 
paid. 

"The debt  of  a  thousand  talents  .  .  .  utterly  un- 
payable."— South :  Hermans,  vol.  x.,  ser.  9. 

*un-payed',  *un-payd.  a.    [Unpaid.] 

*  un-peape't  s.     [Pref.  ?t«-  (l),  and  Eng.  peace.) 

Want  or  absence  of  peace. 

"If  unpeace  sometime  reigne."— CAaucar;  Test.  <if 
Love,  h]L.  ii. 

*  un-pea9e'-a-ble,    *un-pe3-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (l),*and  Eng.  peaceable.]    Not  peace- 
able, quarrelsome. 

"  A  tumult,  or  any  unpeacet^le  disorder,"— SoutA  .* 
Sermons,  vol.  X..  ser.  9. 

*iin-pea9e'-a.-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpeace^ 
able  :  -ness.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being  ua- 
peaceable  ;  quarrelsomeness,  disquiet. 

"  Doth  not  the  Holy  Spirit  ascribe  all  our  unpeace- 
abJrneas  to  nur cupiditie?"— J/ouiiiai/ufl.-  Dev.  Essayet, 
pt.  iL,  tr.  viiL 

•un-peaye'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
peanut.]    Not  peaceful,  not  pacific,  unquiet 

"  IMpeace^  death  their  choice." 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  Iv.  678, 


Ste,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  s'i»e,  si»,  marine :  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wtfU,  work,  who,  aon ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  r^e,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ee,  00  =^  e ;.  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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*  iin-pe-d&U'-tito,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  ami 
Eng.  pedantic]  Not  pedautic ;  free  frum 
pedantry. 

"  An  unpedantic  moml." 

.'icoK:  Marmion.v.    (lutrud.) 

*  tin-ped'-i-greed,  a.  [Pref.  un,-  (1);  Eng. 
p€(liiire(t-),  ami  suri,  -t-rf.]  Not  with  or  liaving 
a  pedigree.     {Polluk,) 

*  un-peeled',  a.  [Pref.  im-  (2),  3.,  and  Eiig. 
peeled.]    Stripped,  pillaged,  de-solate. 

"To  let  you  enter  liia  unneeled  house." 
SKaketp. :  Lovf'$  Labour  t  Lost,  11.    (Quarto.) 

*  iin-peered',  *  un-peer'-g.-ble,  a.    [Pref. 

un-  (1);    Eng.  peer,  and  sutf.   -tvi,   or  -able.] 
Having  no  peer  or  eiiual  ;  unequalled. 

"  Cnpeered  excelleuce," — Jfariton, 

« tin-peg',  "un-pegge,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  peg.]  To  open  by  loosing  or  un- 
fastening a  peg. 

"  Unp«f  the  baaket  on  the  house's  top.*' 

Shaktftp.:  ffat'Uet,  UL  S. 

"tin-pfcii',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pen, 
v.]  To  release  from  being  confined  or  penned 
up  ;  to  set  free  from  a  pen  or  confinement. 

*•  If  a  mau  unpena  another's  wat6T,"—Blackatone, 

*  fin-pen'-filled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
pencilled.]    Not  described  or  delineated. 

"An  itiipencUted  face," — Felthamt  Resolves,  pt.  1., 
les.  23. 

*  iin-pen'-e-tra-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l)t  ^^^ 

Eng.  penetrable.]    Not  penetrable;    impene- 
trable. 

"The  skin  or  hide  of  Mf  rriver-horBeJbaclte  unpens- 
trable."~P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk,  vlU.,  clu  xxv. 

*  un-pen'-i-tent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
penitent.]    Nut  penitent ;  impenitent. 

"  God  will  not  relieve  the  unpenitent." 

Satidi/S:  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

tin-pen'-Sloned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
pensioTied.] 

1.  Not  pensioned  ;  not  having  or  receiving 
a  pension. 

"  Unplaced,  tinpensioned,  no  man's  heir,  or  slave. " 
Pope:  Imitationa  of  Horace,  bk.  it,  sat.  I. 

2,  Not  kept  or  held  in  dependence  Jay  a 
pension. 

"  [He]  being  unpentioned,  made  a  satire.* 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  Iv. 

*  un-peo'-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  uji-  (2),  and  Eng. 
people.]  To  empty  of  -people;  to  deprive  of 
inhabitants ;  to  depopulate. 

"  Despise  Ma  bulwaxks,  and  unpeople  earth." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  "2. 

un-peo'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  [In  sense  1  from 
jiref.  un-  {■*.),  and  Eng.  peopled;  in  sense  2 
from  pref.  uii-  (1).] 

1.  With    the    inhabitants   destroyed;    de- 
populated. 

2.  Not  yet  filled  with  people  ;  uninhabited, 
desolate. 


•  fin-pep'-pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
peppered,]    Unspiced,  unseasoned.   {Lit.  t&Jig.) 

"  Plain  Nature's  feafit,  unpeppered  with  a  ghost," 
Cote'itan  :  Vagariet  VitiUicated,  p.  203. 

&n-per-5eiv'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  perceivable.]    Not  perceivable  ;  incapable 
of  being  perceived ;  imperceptible. 

"  Seemingly  incredible  and  unperceivable."— Pear- 
ton  :  On  the  Creed,  art.  2. 

iin-per-9eived',  a.  [Pref.  «to-(1),  and  Eng. 
perceived.]  Not  perceived  ;  not  noticed  ;  not 
heeded,  unnoticed. 

"  §7  ^1"*  degrees,  so  unperceiv'd  and  soft 
That  it  may  seem  no  fault." 

Drjfden  :  Marriage  d-la-tnode.  IIL  1. 

*iin-per-5eiv'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unper- 
ceived;  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  perceived;  im- 
perceptibly. 

"To  conver  unperceivedly  .  .  .  sentiments  of  true 
piety.  "—Bo|*/s.'   Works,  V.  260. 

*un-per-9ei'V'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and 
Eng.  perceiving.]  Not  perceiving  ;  not  having 
or  exercising  powers  of  perception. 

"Very  slow  and  unperceiptng." — TVaterland:  Works, 
ilL«2. 

•  un-por-cep'-ti-blo,  «.  [Pref.  ii7i-(l),  and 
Eng.  perceptible.]  Not  perceptible ;  imper- 
ceptible, 

"  UnpeTceptibl9  by  the  senae,"— /*.   Holland:  Plu. 
tarch,  p.  8Sd. 

•  un-per-e'-gal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Ene 
pej-egoZ.]    Unequal.  (Chaucer:  Boeclus,  bk.  iiQ 


*  un-per'-lSct,  "  un-par  fyt,  •  un-per- 
flt,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  En^;.  perject.]  Not 
perfect  or  complete  ;  deficient. 

"  9heo  hiith  made  nothing  unperfecL"-^P.  Bot- 
lanJ:  /'lime,  bk.  xxll.,  cb.  xxlv. 

*un-per'-feot,  v.t,  [Fret.  u»t-  (1),  and  Kng. 
perfect,  v.]  To  make  imperfect  or  iacinnplete  ; 
to  leave  imperfect,  incoiniileto,  or  unfinished. 

"  Cnperfect  her  perfectloiia."  —  Sidney ;  Aroadia, 
bk.  tii. 

*  un-per'-fect-ed,    *un-par-iyt-ed,    a. 

[Pief,  «/i-  (I),  and  Eng.  pcrfccled.]     Not  p.-r- 
fected  ;  not  completed  ;  not  brought  to  an  end. 

"  The  hontes  were  deaevered.  and  ye  ende  of  yu 
warre  unpar/yted."—t'abtjan  :  PhiL  de  Valoit  (an.  8|. 

*  un-per'-fect-ed-ness.  s.  [Eng.  unperfect- 
ed;  -ness.]    Imperfection,  imperfectuess, 

"One  nnpi'r/ectcdnr.it  shows  me  another,  to  make 
me  despise  niynult" —.-ihaknSp.  :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

*  un-per-fec'-tlou,  •  un-per-fec-ci-oun, 

s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  perfection.]    Im- 
perfection, imperfectness. 

"He  achal  ourne  the  vnperfeQcioun."—Wyct\ff'«: 
Ecclus.  xxxviii.  3L 

*  iin-per'-fect-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  perfectly.]    Iiiii)erfectly. 

*  un-per'-fect-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  unperfect; 
•  Rcss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
fect ;  imperfectness,  imperfection. 

"  BeinK  for  my  unper/ectne-ts  unworthy  of  your 
friendaljip."— Sidney ."  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

^-per-formed'e  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pcrfonned.] 

1.  Not  performed;  not  executed,  done,  com- 
pleted, or  fulfilled. 

"  He  conceives  the  promise  gtvan  by  ServUius  to 
have  remained  unperfomied.' — Lewh :  Crod.  Early 
Roman  Hiit.  (ed.  18.^S),  ii.  GL 

2,  Not  represented  on  the  stage  ;  unacted. 

"  A  hitherto  unperformed  comedy,"~DaHy  Tele- 
graph, Feb.  21,  1888. 

*  iin-per-form'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  performing.]  Not  performing;  not  ful- 
filling, acting,  or  carrying  anything  out. 

"The  unperforming  promiaea  of  others." — Qold- 
tmith  :  Essay  No.  2. 

*  un-per'-il-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perilous.]  Not  perilous,  not  dangerous  ;  fi-ee 
from  peril  or  danger. 

"In  the  moat  unperilous  chanueL"— /'e/^Aam;  Re- 
solve xiti. 

*  un-per'-ish-a-ble,  a.  (Pref.  ^m-  (l),  and 
Eng.  perishable'.]  Not  perisliable  ;  imperish- 
able ;  not  liable  to  perish  or  decay. 

"  By  rust  unperishable  or  by  stealth  " 
Cowper  .*  In  Metnory  of  the  Late  J.  Thornton,  Esq. 

"un-per'-ished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
perished.]    Not  destroyed  ;  not  killed. 

**  Or  hardy  fir  unperish'd  with  the  rains." 

Pope:  Homer  ;  Iliad  xxiil.  402. 

*  liu-per'-ish-ing,  ra.  [Pref.  ^^(-{l),  and  Eng. 
perishing.]  Not  perishing  ;  not  liable  to  perish  ; 
imperishable. 

"  Of  that  unperuhing  wealth." 
Cowper  :  Ode  Addressed  to  Mr.  John  Rouse. 

un-per'-jured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
perjured.]  Not  perjured,  not  forsworn;  free 
from  the  crime  of  perjury. 

"  Beware  of  death  :  thou  oinat  not  die  unper^ur'd. 
And  leave  an  iiuacconipAsh'd  love  behind  " 

Drydi-n.    i/iichardson.) 

* un-per'-ma-nent,  a.  [Pref.  im-ii),  and 
Eng.  permanent.]'  Not  lasting  or  permanent ; 
transitory. 

"So  unpeT'majiejit  a  pleasure."— .flicAurciKm  .■  Cla- 
rissa, iv.  86. 

*  un-per-plex',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng. 
perplex.]  To  free,  relieve,  or  deliver  from 
perplexity  or  doubt. 

"  This  ectasy  doth  unperplex 
(We  said)  and  teU  us  wliat  we  love." 

Donne :   The  Ectasy. 

t  un-per-plexed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  perplexed.] 

1.  Not  perplexed,  embarrassed,  or  confused  ; 
not  in  perplexity. 

2.  Free  from  perplexity  or  complication  ; 
plain,  simple. 

"Simple,  unperplex'd  proposition."— Aodfcfl :  Cond. 
of  Understanding,  5  32. 

*  un-per'-se-cut-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  persccu(ct/.l    Not  persecuted ;  free  from 
persecutijjn. 

"  Vnpertecuted  of  slanderous  tongues."  —  J/f/<on  ; 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 


•  tin-per'-adn-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  (1),  and  Eng. 
personable.]  Not  handsome ;  uot  of  good  ap* 
pea  ranee. 

•  un-por-spir'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
l£,n^.  perspirable,]  Not  perspirable  ;  not  cap- 
able of  being  passed  olfiu  perspiration. 


iin-per-suad'-a-blo  (uasw),n.    [Pref.  un- 

(IJ,  ami  Eng.  pf'rsuadahk.]  Not  persuadable; 
ineapal)le  of  being  pL-rsuaded ;  not  to  be  re- 
moved by  persua.sion. 

"  Ills  sister's  unpersuadable iav\h,iic\iij\Y.''— Sidnty : 
Arcadia,  bk.  1. 

*  iln-per-suad'-a-ble-ness  (a  as  w),  «. 

[Bug.  unpersuadable;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  unpersuadable ;  resistance  to 
persuasion. 

"  Reaentmeiitand  unpersuadablfneuosanciiaaXvcn^ 
to  yati,"— Richardson:  ClaritSu,  ii.  61. 

iln-per-8uad'-ed  {u  as  w),  a,  [Pref.  uri-  (1), 
and  Eng.  persuaded.]    Not  persuaded. 

"  And    in    your  mynde  departed   unparsuaded."— 
Mora  .■   Workei,  p.  1.2-12. 

*un-per-8ua'-fi-blo-nes8  (u   as   w),  «. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  per suasible ness.]  Thp 
quality  or  state  of  not  being  open  to  per- 
suasion ;  resistance  to  persuasion ;  unper- 
suadableness. 

"  We  are  children  of  disobedience,  or  tinpertuatU)t4- 
neas."—Leighlon:  Comment,  upon  1  /'«(«•  11. 

*  un-per-aua'-^lon  (u  as  w),  s.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eug.  persuasion.]  The  state  of  being 
unpersuaded. 

"  The  word  here  used  fur  disobedience  signifies  pro- 
perly unpersnasiotu'—Leighton  :  On  1  Peter  Ii. 

*  un-per-8uas'-ive  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  1*71- 
(1),  and  Eng.  persxiasive.]  Not  persuasive; 
unable  to  persuade. 

"  I  bit  my  U7)persuasiv»  llpe."- flicAardion ;  Claritta, 
V.  215. 

*  un-per-turbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  perturbed.]  Not  perturbed  or  disturbed  ; 
undisturbed. 

"  Unperturbed  by  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  mortals." 
Longfellow  :  Evaiigeline,  i.  6. 

un-pe-rused',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
perused.]  Not  peruaed  ;  not  read  through; 
unread. 

"  His  letters  we  have  sent  you  here  unperused  by 
u»,"—Strype  :  Eccles.  Mem,  (an.  1563.    No  a) 

*  un-per-vert',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng. 
pervert.]  To  reconvert ;  to  recoverijom  being 
a  pervert. 

"  His  wife  could    never  be  unperverted  again."  — 
Fidler  ;   Church  Hist.,  X.  iv.  64. 

un-per-vert-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
perverted.]  Not  perverted  ;  uot  wrested  or 
turned  to  a  wrong  meaning  or  use. 

iin-pet'-Pi-fied.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
j^etrijied.]  Not  petrified ;  not  converted  into 
stone. 

"  Some  parts  remain  unpetrifted." — Browne  :  ViUgar 
Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

iin-phil-o-sdph'-ic,  *  iin-pliil-d-86ph'- 
Ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  mh-(1),  and  Eng.  philosophic^ 
philosophical]  Not  philosophical  ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  principles  of  sound 
philosophy. 

"  The  principles  they  go  upon  are  found  to  be  very 
arbitrary  aud  unphUosophical."^Olanvill :  Essay  6. 

t  un-phU-d-86ph'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
■u  a  philosophical;  -iy.]  In  an  unphilosophical 
manner. 

"Talking  very  unphiiosophicalty."—Search :   Light 
of  Nature,  vol.  1..  pt.  Ii.,  ch.  xxvili. 

*un-plul-6-86pli'-ic-al-nes8,  s.   [Eng. 

unphilosophla.d  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  uni*hilosophical,  or  contrary  to 
sound  philosophy. 

"  The  unphitosophicalness  ot  this  their  hypothesis." 
—y  orris. 

*  iin-phil-68'-6-pliize,  v.t.  [Pref.  mi-  (2), 
and  Eng.  philosophize.]  To  degrade  from  the 
character  of  a  philosopher. 

"Our  interests  flow  in  upon  ua,  and  unphiUuophit* 
us  into  mere  mortals."— /"o/x-.    {Johnson.) 

*uii-phy9'-icked,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (l).  a°d 
Eng.  physicked.]  Not  physicked  ;  not  having 
had  physic  administered. 

"  Fr«e  Umbs,  un  physicked  health,  due  appetite," 
Howell:   i'crscs  ;  Pr^.  to  Letters. 

un-pick',  "un-pike,  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3., 
and  Eng.  pick,  v.] 


bSU.  b6^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon.  e:fl8t.    ph  -  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhOu.   -cious,  -tious,  -slous  ~  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  lUc.  =  b$l,  d^L 
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unpickable— unpliable 


*  1.  To  pick  ;  to  open  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. 


2.  To  undo  by  picking  out  the  stitches  of ; 
to  take  to  pieces. 

"  The  surplice,  which,  After  unpicking  aud  cutting 
off  ed(rlii?9,  he  had  nHsbed."  —  Fenn :  Man  tcUh  a 
Shadow,  CD.  xlvii. 

•un-pick'-a-ble,  fi.  [Pref.  un-  (1):  Eng. 
pick;  -able.]'  Incapable  of  being  picked,  or 
of  being  opened,  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

"  Their  locks  un/iicJca-bti:' 

Beaitm.  A  Flet.  :  The  Coxcomb,  il. 

iln-picked',  a.  [in  senses  1,  2,  and  S  from 
pref.  wfi-(l),  and  Eng.  picked;  in  sense  4  from 
unpick,  v.] 

1.  Not  picked  ;  not  chosen  or  selected. 

"Shells  or  shrubs  unpicked,  xmcho^ea." —Milton : 
Of  Prelaticat  Epitcopacy. 

2.  Not  plucked  or  gathered  ;  hence,  not 
eiyoyed. 

■'  Xow  comes  lo  the  sweetest  morse!  of  the  oight, 
and  we  muse  hence,  and  leave  it  unpicked.'— Shakesp.  : 
2  Henry  /!'..  ii.  4. 

3.  Not  picked  or  opened  with  an  instru- 
ment, as  a  lock. 

4.  Having  the  stitches  picked  out ;  un- 
stitched. 

-w. 

•  un-pic-tu-resque'  (que  as  k),  a,  [Pref. 
uii-  (1),  and  Eng.  picturesque.]  Not  pic- 
turesque. 

"  It  was  ao  formal  and  unpicture^^e"—MU$  Edge- 
tDQTth:  Absentee,  ch,  vi. 

•  tlii-pier9e'-ar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pierceable.]  Not  plerceable  ;  incapable 
of  being  pierced. 

"Is  he  then  unpierccaNe t  quoth  she." 

Fair/ax :  6od/rey  of  Boulogne.  XX.  60. 

ttll-pler9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
pierced.]    Not  pierced  ;  not  penetrated. 

"Where,  unpierced  by  frost,  the  cavern  sweats.' 
Thornton :  A  ututnn,  $42. 

•un- piked',  a.  [Pref.  ini-  (1),  and  Eng. 
piked.]    Not  dressed  or  decked  out. 

"  He  brought  them  forth  uukembed  &ud  unpiked," 
—  Udat :  Apoph.  of  Eratmiis,  p.  90. 

*  iin-pU'-lared.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pillared.]  N(it  furnished  with  or  placed  upon 
a  pillar  ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  pillars. 

"  See  the  cirque  iaXla  1  the  unpUlared  temple  Doda  I" 
Pope:  Ihtnciad,  iil.  107. 

*un- pilled',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pilled.]    Not  pillaged  or  plundered. 

■■  Unpilled,  unspoiled,  and  uutaken  by  pirates." — Dr. 
Lee,  in  English  Qarner.  11.  62. 

iin-p0'-16wed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pillowed.]  Wanting  or  destitute  of  a  pillow 
or  support.    (Milton:  Comus,  355.) 

•  tin-pi'-lot-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
piloted.]    Not  piloted  or  guided ;  unguided. 

"  You  see  me  .  .  .  unpiloted  by  principle  or  faith." 
~C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxjtv. 

iin-pin',  *  un-pyn,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  pin,  v.]  To  remove  the  pins  from  ;  to 
undo  or  unfasten  what  is  held  or  fastened 
together  by  pins  ;  to  loose  from  pins. 

"Tha  bank  employ^  was  unpinning  the  two  billfl." — 
Daily  Chronicle,  Jan.  2,  X888. 

*fin-pin'-ldn  (1  as  y\  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  pinion.]  To  loose  from  pinions  or 
manacles ;  to  free  from  restraint. 

*  ^-pin'-ioned  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  piniojied.]  Not  pinioned  or  tied 
down. 

"  While  the  works  of  others  fly  like  unpinioned 
iWB.ia."~Goldsinith :  The  Bee. 

fin -pinked',   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and    Eng. 

pinkei'  ]     "  '      '   '     '  " 

let- holes. 

"  Gabriel's  pomps  were  all  unplnked  in  the  heel." 
Shak^jip.:  Taming  qf  the  :ihreu>,  iv.  l, 

*  fin-pif -e-ous-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  }nteously.]  In  an  unpitying  manner ; 
unpityingly. 

iln-pit'-ied,  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pitied.] 
1.  Not    pitied ;   not   compassionated ;   not 
sympathized  with  ;  unregretted. 

"  Uurespited,  unpitied.  unreprieved." 

Milton  :  p.  L.,  11  185. 

*  2.  Pitiless,  unmerciful. 

"You  shall  have  .  .  .  your  delirerance  with  an  un^ 
pirted  whipping."— ^rt*8ip.  ;  Measure  for  Measure, 


*  iin-pit'-i-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pUi/ul.] 

1.  Having  no  feeling,  or  showing  no  pity ; 
pitiless,  unpitying. 

2.  Not  exciting  or  arousing  pity. 

"  SIth  graces  such  uripitiful  should  prove.  • 

Daviet :  Wittet  Pilgrimage. 

"  un-pif-i-fol-ly,  (fir.  [Eng.  unpitifiU;  -ly.] 
In  an  unpitiful  or  unpitying  manner;  piti- 
lessly, mercilessly;  without  pity  or  compas- 
sion. 

"  He  beat  him  most  unpitifuHy,  methoogbt.''  — 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  iWives,  iv.  2. 

*  un-pit'-i-ful-ness»  s.  [Eng.  unpitiful; 
-ness.]    The  absence  of  I'itifulness  or  pity. 

"  And  the  unpitifulnett  of  his  own  near  threatning 
death."— Sidney  .■  Arcadia,  bk.  iiL 

*un-pi-tous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pitous.] 

1.  Unpitiful,  pitiless, 

2.  Impious,  wicked. 

"Abomination  to  the  Lord  (la)  the  Uf  of  the  mu 
pilout." — iVycli^e:  Prot:  xv.  8. 

"  un-pi-tous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpitous:  -ly.] 
Impiously,  wickedly. 

*■  Who  forsothe  troatlth  in  his  thoghtis  vnpUouily.' 
~}Vycliffe:  Prov.  xii.  2. 

*  nn-pi-tOUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpitous  ;  -ness.] 
Impiety,  wickedness,    {U'ycliffe:  Lev.  xix.  7.) 

•un-pi-tous-ty,  *un-pi-tous-te,  s.  [Eng. 
unpitous;  ~ty.]     Impiety,  wicked. 

"  To  don  awey  the  mipitoutte  of  the  f olc."—  Wycliff'e  : 
Ecclus.  xlvL  2S. 

*  un-pi-ty,  *  un-pi-tee,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  pity.]     Impiety. 

Wydife: 

iin-pit'-y-ing,  a.  [Eng.  unpity  ; -ing.]  Having 
or  feeling  no  pity  ;  displaying  no  pity  or  com- 
passion ;  pitiless. 

"  He  raised  his  hands  to  the  unpitying  aky." 

Longfellow:  TorqueiJUida. 

iin-plafed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
placed.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  placed  ;  not  arranged  or  disposed  in 
proper  place  or  places  ;  confused  or  jumbled 
together. 

2.  Not  holding  any  place,  office,  or  employ- 
ment under  government.  (See  extract  under 
Unpensioned,  1.] 

IL  Racing :  Not  amongst  the  first  three  in 
the  finish  of  a  race. 


*  un-plagued',  a.  [Pref.  un-  Q),  and  Eng. 
plagued.]  Not  plagued,  not  hai-assed,  not 
tormented. 

"  Ladies  that  have  your  feet 
Unplagued  with  corns." 

Sh-ikesp.  :  Eomeo  Jt  Juliet,  i.  r. 

•un-plain',  "un-plelne^  a.  [Pref.  W7i-(i), 
and  Eng.  plain,  a.)  Not  plain ;  not  simple, 
clear  or  open  ;  insincere. 

"  He  that  ia  to  trouth  uiipleine."       Ooioer:  C.  A.\  L 

*un~plained',  ^un-playned.  a.  [Pref. 
vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  %}lain,  v.]  Not  deplored, 
lamented,  or  mourned. 

"Unpitied,  unplayn'd  of  foe  or  friend.** 

Spenser :  Cutin  Clout. 

iin-plant'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

planted.] 

1.  Not  planted  ;  of  spontaneous  growth. 

"Figs there  unplanted  through  the  6e1ds  do  grow." 
Waller:  Battle  vf  Summer  Jtlands,  z\. 

2.  Not  settled  or  colonized. 

"Irelaudis  a  country  wholly  unplanted.''-~Burke  : 
On  Popery  Lauit. 

"  un-plaus'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  plausible.]  Not  plausible  ;  not  having  a 
plausible,  fair,  or  specious  appearance. 

"Consisting  of  such  unplausibte  propositions  and 
precepts,"— Barrow.'  Sermons.  voL  iil.  ser.  45. 

*  iin-plaus'-i-bly,  adv.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  plausibly.]    Not  in  a  plausible  manner; 
not  plausibly. 

"Mec    woiUd    reaBon    not   unplausiblg.*— Burke : 
Regicide  Peace. 

*  un-plau^'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-Q.),  and  Eng. 
plausive.]  Not  plausive,  not  approving ;  not 
applauding  ;  disapproving. 

"  He'll  question  me 
Why  each  Mnplausive  eyes  are  bent." 

Shakesp:  Troilus  *  Cressida,  iit,  8. 


un-play'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l\  and  Eng. 

playable.]  Not  playable;  incapable  of  being 
Iilayed  at  or  on. 

"  And  it  was  no  f»ult  of  theln  that  the  green  wm 
unplayable."— Field,  Jan.  23,  IBS6- 

un-plead'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
plewlable.]  Not  pleadable  ;  incapable  of  being 
pleaded  or  put  forward  as  a  plea. 

"  Ignorance  waa  here  unpleadKible."— South  :  8er' 
morn.  vol.  ix..  eer.  6. 

un-plead'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  wti-  (a),  and  Eng. 
pleaded.] 
1.  Not  pleaded ;  not  advanced  or  mged  as  c 

plea. 

•  2.  Not  defended  by  an  advocate.  (Otway, 
in  Annandale.) 

*  un-plea^'-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

pleasable.]      Incapable  of  being  pleased. 

"  To  please  my  unpleasable  daughter." 

Burgoyne  :  UviretS.  11  %. 

iin-plea^'-ant,  o.  [Pref  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
pleasant.]  Not  pleasant;  not  affordini;  plea- 
sure or  gratification  ;  unpleasing,  disagreeable. 

*'The  situation  of  the  prime  minister  waa  ur?/)^ea> 
San(."—Macaii.lay  :  But.  Eng.,  cli.  *vi. 

«  un-pleas'-ant-ish,  a.  [Eng.  unpUasanti 
-ish.]     Rather  unpleasant. 

"In  truth,  'tie  ratht'r  an  unpleasantish  Job." 

Hood:  Etching  Muralixed. 

iin-plea^i'-ant-ly.    *  nn-pleas-aunt-ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  unpleasant;  -ly.]  In  an  unplea- 
sant manner  or  degree ;  unpleasiugly,  dis- 
agreeably. 

"We  don't  live  unpl«atantly."~'Pope. 

un-plea^'-ant-ness,  &  [Eng.  unpleasant; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasant ; 
disagreeableness. 

"  Does  not  the  unpleasantnea  of  the  first  commend 
the  beauty  of  the  second?  "—Oryden/  Essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poe^ie. 

2.  A  slight  disagreement  or  falling  out,  aa 
between  friends,  as :  This  caused  an  un- 
pleasantness between  them.    {Colloq.) 

*un-pleaf'-ant-ra^,  s.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  pleasantry.] 

1.  Want  of  pleasantry  ;  absence  or  the  op- 
posite of  cheerfulness,  good  humour,  or  gaiety. 

2.  An  unpleasantness ;  a  slight  quarrel  or 
falling  out. 

"If .  . .  there  are  two  such  imperiousanddomineerins 
spirits  in  a  family,  un/)fca<an(n>sof  course  will  ariae?^ 
— Thackeray  :  iVeiecomel,  ch.  xxxlii. 

3.  A  discomfort. 

"The  minor  un  pleasantries  attending  a  hasty 
toileU" — CTuitnbers  Journal,  Oct.  9,  l&5d,  p.  236. 

un-pleased',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pleased.]*  Not  pleased  ;  displeased. 

"  Unpleas'd  and  pensive  hence  ha  takes  hie  way." 
Drydien:  Paiamon  &  Arcite,  i.  ^"9. 

un-plea^'-ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
pleasing.]  Not  pleasing;  displeasing,  dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant. 

"Suchalaw,  indeed,  would  have  been  positively  ufv> 
pleasing  to  hiTa."-~Macaulay :  SisL  Eng..  ch.  Iv. 

iin-plea^'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpleasing; 
-ly.]    lu  an  unpleasant  manner  ;  unpleasantly. 

"  Xecessarily  delivered  aud  unpleatingly  received." 
— Bp.ffaU:  Cont.  ;  Death  <if  Absalom. 

un-plea^-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpleasing; 
-■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
pleasing ;  unpleasantness. 

"To  have  her  unpteasingness  and  other  conceal- 
ments bandied  up  aud  down." — Milton  :  Doct.  <^  Disc 
of  Divorce,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxL 

*  iin-plea§'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Bng. 
pleas(e),  and  suff.  -u'c]  Not  pleasing,  unplea- 
sant. 

"  Grief  is  never  but  an  unpleaiive  passion.'— ffjh 
Ball:  Sermon  on  Ephes.  iv.  30. 

un-plea^'-ur-a-ble  (9  as  zh),  a.  [Pi-ef. 
un-  yl),  and  Eng.  pleasurable.]  Not  affording 
pleasure.    (Coleridge.) 

*un-pleat',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
p'lat.]    To  smootli.     (Davies :  Eclogue,  p.  19.) 

un-pledged',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pledged.  ] 

1.  Not  pledged ;  not  placed  or  given  In 
pledge  or  pawn. 

2.  Not  bound  by  a  pledge  ;  not  plighted. 

*  iin-pli'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
Syrian,    sq,  co  =  g;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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fiiable.]  Not  pliable;  tou^h  ;  not  yielding  or 
coiiforiuing  ;  not  easily  btiut. 

••  Their  stl  mitwa  and  unpliabU  dlapOBltiou."— /».  Bol- 
land:  PlutanA,  )f,  66a. 

•fin-pli'-ant,  o,     tPret  wv-  (1),  and  Eng. 

1.  Not  pliant;  not  easily  bent ;  stitf,  tongh. 

"Wurkliig  uitou  dO  unpliant  BtuII."^  (f'wMon ."   A'*- 
maina,  p.  6X 

2.  Not  readily  yielding  the  will ;  not  com- 
pliant. 

*un~pliglit'   (oh    silent),    'un-plite,    v.t 

[Pief.  lui-  (2),  Eng.  plight  (2),  v.]  To  unfold, 
to  explain. 

■'It  is  a  woiidre  that  I  desire  to  tell,  and  therfore 

vuiietb  may  I  fnpliten  my  seuteuoe  with  wordea." — 

Chaucer:  Hoiycha.  bk.  ilL 

un-ploUghed'  (ph  silent),  t  un-plo^ed',  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  Eng.  plouglied,  jdoivct.]  Not 
ploughed  ;  not  tilled,  or  turned  over  with  the 
plough. 

**  The  eutb  unplough'd  shall  yield  her  crop." 

/sen  Jo>u<,n  :  Oi>lden  Age  Restor'd, 

^-plucked't  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
■plucked.]  Not  plucked  or  gathered ;  not  torn 
or  pnlled  away. 

•*  Unpluck'd  of  all  but  mftldeo  hand." 

CTabbe :  TaU-s  qfChe  Hall.  vllL 

*  ttn-plumb'  (6  silent),  v.U  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Lat.  j»/u"t^wnt  =  lead.]  To  deprive  of  lead  ;  to 
plunder  uf  lead. 

"  They  unplumh  the  dead  tor  bullets  to  assHSsinate 
the  livint,'.""— /iurta.-  Letlerto  a  X  Mo  Lord,  (nafij 

*  un-pliiinb'  (p  silent),  a.  [Pief.  iin-  (1),  and 
Eng.  plumb,  a.J  Not  plumb,  not  per^wudieular, 
not  vertical. 

*  un-plumbed'  (&  Bilent),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  En;^.  plumbed.]  Not  i>lumbed  or  mea- 
sured with  a  plumb-line  ;  unfutlionied. 


•  un-plume'.  v.U  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
piuvie.]  To  strip  of  i»lume3  or  feathers  ;  hence, 
to  degmde,  to  humble. 

"  To  shame  coufldence.  and  unplums  dugmHtiziiig." 
—GlanvUU 

un-p6-et'-xc,  *un-p6-et'-ick,'iin-p6-ef- 

ic-al,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  poetic; 
p<j£tiail.'\ 

1.  Not  poetical ;  not  possessing  or  exhibit- 
ing poetical  qualities. 

"  nis  most  Htipoetical  works  do  credit  to  his  hearL" 
— Knox  -  Euan  ^^ 

2.  Not  proper  to  or  becoming  a  poet. 

••  Bite  off  yoor  unt/oetick  D.'iila." 

Corbet :  Death  of  ft.  Aime, 

fin-po-et'-ic-al-l^,  orfy.  [Eng.  unpoetical; 
-ly.]    In  an  un'poetical  manner. 

"  How  uiipoeticanr/  and  baldly  had  this  been  trans- 
lated.'—flr.v(ie7i.-  y'lrgil,  {Note.) 

iin-point'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  utv-  <1),  and  Eng. 
pointed.] 
J,  Literally: 

1.  Not  having  a  point  or  tip. 

2.  Not  having  marks  by  which  to  distingnish 
sentences,  numbers,  and  clauses  in  writing; 
not  punctuated. 

3.  Not  liaving  the  vowel  points  or  marks: 
as,  an  unpointed  manuscript  in  Hebrew. 

II.  Fig.:  Wanting  point  or  definite  aim  or 
purpose. 

■■  Which,  ending  here,  would  have  shown  dull,  flat, 
and  unpoinfeil." — Ben  Jonson:  ilagnctic  Lady,  iv.  3. 

nnpointed-at,  a.    Not  pointed  at ;  not 

pointed  out. 

'■  Suffer  them  not  to  passe  by  yoa  tmpoynted  at.' — 
titrype  :  Hccles,  Jlem,  ;  An  Apology  qfJhon  /'hi/pot. 

•  im-poi^ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
pois&i.] 

1.  Not  poised,  not  balanced.  {Thomson: 
Liberty,  iL  150.) 

2.  Unweighed  ;  nuhesitating ;  regardless  of 
consequences. 

•  un-pol^'-on,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
poison.]    To  remove  or  expel  poison  fiom. 


•  tin-p6r-I-9ied,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
policied.] 

1.  Not  having  civil  policy  or  a  regular  form 
of  government. 

2.  Void  of  policy  ;  impolitic;  stupid. 

"Thftt  I  might  liear  thee  call  great  Ceesar.  hm 

Unpoticied,"    Shakesp.:  AnUmp  A  Clfoixirra,V.i. 


*  ttn-pol -Ish,  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
poli.-'h,  v.]     To  deprive  uf  polit^Jiiess  or  poliali. 

"  How  augorunp^k/uAM  th«  uiuat  itoiilc'—Jiichard- 
ion  -  Cltirisio^  V.  £80. 

unpol'-ished,  a,     [Pref.  ui^  (l),  and  Eng. 

j>oli!,hed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  polished,  as  a  weapon;  not 
made  smooth  and  bright  by  rubbing. 

"  TliiMiti  louse  gruvea,  rough  as  th'  un/>olish'd  rocka." 
Cratfuiw:  A  ReUgiou*  Uoiun. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  refined,  as  a  person's  tuauuars ; 
rude,  cofirse,  phun. 

■■  DedicatliiK  my  unpolUhed  lines  to  yoor  lurdahipi" 
—^lakvsp.S  I'tiHua  A  AdonU.  (Dedlc) 

un-po-lite',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  polite.] 
Not  polite  ;  not  refined  ;  rude,  uueivil,  im- 
I'olite,  (Applied  to  persons,  speeches, 
writings,  &c.) 

"  Which  .  .  .  ia  very  un^itt. "—rafter,  Ko.  14a 

*  un-po-lite'-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  unpolite  ;  -ly.] 
Nut  politely  ;  impolitely,  rudely,  uncivilly. 

*  un-po-lite'-ness,  5.  [Eug. unpolite;  -Jt^ss.1 

1.  Want  of  polish  or  refinement;  coarse' 
ness. 

**  Sad  outcries  are  made  of  the  unpoW^n/rsM  of  the 
Btyle."~ Blacktcall :  Sacred  Clattict  Dvfended. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpolite; 
want  of  politeness  or  couitesy;  incivility, 
rudeness. 

*  un-pol'-i-tic,  n.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

politic]    Not  politic ;  impolitic. 

*  un-pol'-i-tic-ly,  "  un-p6l'-i-tick-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  unpohtic;  -hi.]    In  an  impolitic 
manner  ;  against  good  policy. 

■•  A  sport  lately  vaed  of  our  EugliBb  youthes.  but 
liuw  vnixjlitickly  di^cuntlnued." —  Warner:  Albions 
England,  blc  il.  (Addllioii.) 

uxi-polled'»  cu      [Pref.    wn-   (1),   and   Eng. 

poUed.] 

1.  Not  polled ;  not  having  one's  vote  regis- 
tered. 

*  2.  Unplundered,  unstripped- 

"  Richer  thau  unpoU'd 
AriibtiLn  wealto."  Fanihaw:  Poema.  (1676.) 

un-pol-lut'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pollide,d,]  Not  polluted ;  not  corrupted,  de- 
filed, or  desecrated  ;  not  fouled. 

"  Unpolluted  purity  ol  heart."— Jnox  :  Euay  40. 

*un-pdpe',   V.U     [Pref.  un-   (2),  and   Eng. 

pope.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  character,  dignity,  or 
authority  of  a  pope ;  to  take  from  one  the 
popedom. 

2,  To  deprive  of  a  pope. 

"  Kouie  will  n^ver  so  far  unpope  herseU  ai  to  p&rt 
with  her  pretended  supremacy. '— Fuller. 

un-pop'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  utv-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pupukir.] '  Not  popular ;  not  liaving  the 
public  favour ;  not  likely  to  secure  the 
public  favour. 

"  A  xnoxe  unpopular  \ii&ii.'—Macaulay :  Z/isL  £nff,, 
ch.  xvii. 

un-pop-u-lar'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  unpopular; 
•ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
popular; absence  of  popularity, 

"  James  had  perhaps  lucurred  more  unpopularity 
by  euiorcmi;  it.  —Macaulay  :  UUL  Eng.,  en.  xiii. 

un-pop'-n-lar-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  unpopular; 
'ly.]    In  an  linpuputar  manner. 

*  un-pop'-U-loiis,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  po)'Ul'ous.]  Not  populous;  not  thickly 
xuliabited. 

"  In  BO  remote  and  unpojcmfouiapartof  the  country.' 
—Field,  Dec.  2*.  188". 

* iin-pdrt'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), and  Eng. 
portabh:.] 

1.  Not  portable ;  not  capable  of  being 
carried. 

■■  Had  their  cables  of  Iron  chains  had  any  preAt 
lentil,  they  bad  been  unportalile-'—Huleigh:  But. 
World, 

2,  Insupportable,  unbearable. 

"Sothely  tliei  bynden  to  greuonse  chargia,  and  uti- 
port'thlf.  or  that  monn  not  be  bom." — WycUffe: 
Atttlt.  xxiiL  4 

*  iin-por'-tioned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pnrlicjicd.]  Not  portioned  ;  not  endowed  with 
a  poition  or  fortune. 

**  Hhs  virtue  cbarme  ?  I  gmnt  her  heavenly  (air ; 
But  ir  unponioned.  all  will  iiib-reai  wed." 

J'fung:  Xight  Thought*,  viL 

*  un-p6r'-tn-nate,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Lw'it.  (('p)purtuiuis  ~  lit,  convenient:    oft  =  at 


or  before,  and  portus  =  a  port,  a  harbour.] 
1  no] I [lortune,  troublesome,  impoi-tunale  (<  j.  v.). 

"  Tiian  aiiiuu^  so  tiiuiiv  viijf/rtunat*  wyudtw  and 
vuBtable  watcra.  — r/M  Uuldvti  Boke.  cb.  xlllL 

"iin-pbr'-tu-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
port;  and  sutf,  -uoua.]  Having  no  portci  or 
harbours. 

"  Had  the  weatof  Ireland  been  au  unjiortuout  oo»»U 
the  Freucb  naval  power  would  liave  been  undone.'— 
tiurke:  On  a  Jiegicide  Peace,  let.  8. 

■  un-po^-^ess',  v.t.    [Pref.  lilt-  (2),  and  Eng. 

2*<jssess.]    To  give  up  possession  ot 

"The  hold  that  isgivpn  over 
lunpoUft."        Wyitt:  Of  Diiappointed  Purpote. 

un-p6f-§essed',  a,    [Pret  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

possessed.] 

1,  Not  possessed  ;  not  beld  ;  not  occupied. 

"The  treasury  tliut'u  unpuuetiKd  of  any." 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

2.  Not  having  jiossession ;  not  in  posses- 
sion.   (Followed  by  of.) 

"The  mind,  unpnatetsed  (if  Ttztae." — Kmm:  Ckri» 
tlan  Philotophy.  £  '2^ 

•un-poi^-^ess'-ing,  a.     [Eng.  unpoasesa; 
•iii'j.]     Having  no  possessions. 
"Thou  unposseaing  b/Lstard."    Shakeap.:  Lear,  IL  L 

"un-pos-si-bil'-i-t]^,  5.  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and 
Eng.  possibility.]    impossibility. 

"  It  would  bo  a  matter  of  utter  unpo*HbUity."~Po* .' 
King  Peat;  Wurka  lia«1|,  IL  Sl% 

*  un-pos'-si-We,  a.    [Pref.  2m-  (1),  and  Eng. 

possible.]     Not  possible;  impossible. 
"It  is,  I  Bay,  unp^inatble.'—BaiJcluyt :  Voyaget,  iiL S£a 

•iin-posf-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
postal.]  Not  having  a  fixed  post,  station,  or 
situation, 

*  un-po'-tgt-We,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
potable.]    Not  potable  ;  nut  drinkable. 

*  un-ptfftr'-er,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
poictr.]    Want  of  power  ;  weakness. 

"And  nat  of  the  unpowerof  Ood.  that  he  uys  ful  of 
myghte."  Piers  Piounnan.  p.  336. 

*un-p6%^^-er-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  powerful.]     Weak,  impotent. 

"And  euvyed  bim  a  king's  un/jowerful  hate." 
Cowley:  Uupidria.  1. 

•un-prac'-tic-a-ble,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  pnu:tLcab!.e.]  Not  practicable ;  not 
feasible  ;  not  capable  of  being  done  or  carried 
into  practice ;  imi>nicticable. 

"Metaphors  and  plinuea,  and  unpractioable  Ian- 
Cies."— G/anPiW;  Eat'tyl, 

*  un  -  prac'- tic  -  al,  a.    [Pref.  uti-  (1)»  *n<J 

Eng.  practical.]  Not  practical ;  giving  atten- 
tion to  speculation  and  theory  rather  thar 
to  action,  piactice,  or  utility. 

"In  a  most  un/Tactical  mauner.' — Field,  Dea.  31 

1887. 

un-pr^c'-tised,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 

practisal.] 
1.  Not  taught  by  practice;  unskilled,  OB" 

skilful,  inexi'erienced. 

"I  fltill  am  utiprtciiged  to  varnish  the  truth." 

liyron  :  To  the  Rep.  J.  T.  fltotar, 

*  2.  Not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use. 

*fijl-prac'-tised-ness,  a.  [Eng.  vnprao- 
t'sed  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impraclised  ;  want  of  practice. 

"He  attributes  all  botirstie  to  an  unprnKii.icdnet.fe 
U  the  world." — Earle  :  Microcotm'>graphi^. 

•un-prai^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
praise.]  To  deprive  or  strip  of  praise  or  com- 
mendation, 

un-prai^ed',  *un-praysed,  *iin-prcia- 

ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  pmised.]  Not 
praised  ;  not  celebrated  or  extolled. 


*iin-pray',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  pray.] 
To  revoke,  recall,  or  negative  by  a  subsequent 
prayer. 

"  Made  him.  aa  it  were,  unpray  what  he  had  before 
prayed."— fi^.  Hall :  CotttempL;  Chriar  Crm-ified. 

•  un-pray-a-ble,    •  un-prei-a  ble,   c. 

[PreC.  un-  (1)';  Eng.  prav,&uii  snll.  -aW^.I    In- 
capable of  being  movetl  by  prayer;  inexorable. 
"Therefore  thoo  art  unpreiable."—lVyctiffe:  Lan^ 
lii.t 

•  iin-praycd',  '  nn-praied.  a.  [Pref.  wn- 
(1),  and  Kng.  prayed.]  N'>t  sought  in  prayer. 
(Followed  bv/or.)  {Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  hiH.) 


boil,  bo^ ;  p^t,  jowl ;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  9hiii,  benQb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  esrpect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-Ulan,  -tiau  =  sh^n«   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhuu«   -cloos,  -tious>  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  del. 
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•  ttn-preajh',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
prea<:h.]  To  preach  the  contrary  of;  to  re- 
cant in  preaching. 

'■  l/npreached  their  non-reaistlua  cant* 

DiJoB:  True-boTti  Euglithnian,  pt.  IL 

•  fin  -  prea9h'- ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.  priaching.\    Not  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing. 

"  The  devill  htith  eet  up  a  sUte  of  unpreaching  me- 
\tcj"— Latimer :  Sixth  ^rmon  before  Kdward  I  /. 

•iin-pre-car'-i-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  ■precarious.]  Not  precarious;  not  un- 
certain ;  settled,  fixed. 

*'  Unprecarious  light"       BlackrTwrt;  Creation,  11. 

tin-prec'-e-dent-ed,  o.  rPref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eq^^.  yr&xdented.]  Nut  precedented  ;  having 
no  precedent  or  example  ;  unexampled. 

■'  A    lenity  unprecedented    in  the   history  of   oar 
coODtry."— J^acait^oi/ .■  BisU  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

an-pre5'-e-dent-ed-ly,  arfv.  lEng.  wn- 
preceiUnted  ;  -ly.]  In  au  unprecedented  manner 
or  degree ;  not  according  *o  precedent ;  with- 
out previous  parallel ;  exceptionally. 

■•  Allotliig  an  unprecfdentediy  large  sum  in  relief  of 
local  Uxatiou.'— ^(a/idard.  Dec  17.  1887. 

•  un-pre-cise',  a.  [Pref.  tin-  0).  and  Eng. 
precise.]  Not  precise;  not  exact,  accuiate, 
or  formal. 

"  Chattertou  gave  a  very  unpredse  explanation  from 
Mb  own  head."—  Warton  :  Itowley  Enquiry,  p.  47. 

»  fin-pre-dicf ,  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
■predict.]  To  gainsay  or  contradict  what  has 
been  predicted. 

*•  Means  I  must  nse.  thou  Bayat.  predictlou  else 
WUl  unpredict."  Milton:  F.  /t.  Ul.  895. 


un-pre-med'-i-tat-ed,  a. 

and  Eug.  premediUUvd.] 


[Pref.  un-  (1), 


•fin-pre-ferred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)»  and 
Eng.  preferred.] 

1.  Not  preferred;  not  received,  chosen,  or 
taken  in  preference  to  something  else. 

2.  Not  put  or  brought  forward. 

3.  Not  having  received  preferment  or  pro- 
motion ;  unpromoted. 

"To  make  B  scholar,  keep  him  nnder  while  he  iB 
young,  or  unpr^erred~— Collier  :  On  Pria^ 

•  iln-preg'-nant,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
pregnant.] 

1.  Not  pregnant ;  not  with  young. 

2.  Not  quick  of  wit. 

••  This  deed  imshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnant" 
Shakeap  :  Meatare/ur  Jfeature^  iv.  4. 

3.  Indifferent,  careless. 

•■  Like  John^a-dreams,  unpreijnant  of  my  cause." 
Shakesp.  ;  U<imlet,  U.  2. 

•un-pre-ju'-di-cate,  * un-pre-ju'-di- 
cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  urn-  (1),  and  Eng.  pr^udi- 
oate,  prejudicated.]  Not  prepossessed  by 
settled  opinions ;  unprejudiced. 

"The  hearts  of  all  judicious  and  unprejudi4:ate 
readeJB-"— fiy.  Salt:  A  Mode&i  offer. 

•  un-pre-ju'-di-cate-nes8,  s,    [Eng.  un- 

prejudicate;   -ness.]'    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  un  prejudicate.   {Hooker:  EccUs,  Politic.) 

tin-prej'-u-dijed,  a.  [Pref.  uv^  (1).  a^^d 
Eng.  prejiuliced.] 

1.  Not  prejudiced,  not  biassed ;  free  from 
prejudice  or  bias;  impartial,  indifferent. 

'■  To  convince  unprdudiccd  readers  of  the  falseness 
of  their  supposition.  —Loci*  ;  ffionan  Undentand., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  U. 

2.  Not  proceeding  or  arising  from  pryudice 
or  bias  ;  as,  an  unprejudiced  judgment. 

•  uii-prej'-u-^9ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  'unpre- 
judiced ;  -ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unprejudiced  ;  freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias. 

"That  simplicity  and  MnprcJifdtcedHcs*  of  mind."— 
Knox  :  Christian  Phiioaophy,  5  29. 

•  un-prel'-at-ed.  a.  [Pref.  7m-  (2) ;  Eng. 
prelat{e\  and  sufl",  -ed.]  Deposed  from  the 
episcopacy. 

"This  man  was  unpr^ated.'—Hacket :  Life  of 
WiUiama.  ii.  120. 

•an-pre-iat'-ic-al.  a,     [Pref.  un-  (\\  and 

Eng.  pTclatical.]  Not  prelatical ;  not  accord- 
ing to  or  consistent  with  tlie  character  or 
dignity  of  a  prelate. 

'■  tTnpretaticat,  IgnominloQB  argrmienta."— Ciar»n- 
don  :  CivU  IVar.  L  257. 

•tin-pre-med' liable,  a.     [Unpremedi- 

TATE-l 

1.  Not  to  be  premeditated. 

2.  Unlocked  for,  unforseen. 

"Acapfull  of  wind  .  .  .  with  such  tmpremedttoftlfl 
pnB^"— Sterne  :  Sent.  Journey  ;  The  Fragment. 


■  1.  Not  premeditat*;d ;  not  previously  pre- 
pared in  the  miiul. 

"Pour'd  forth  his  iinprem^iitaud  atr&lii." 

ThtJtntcm  :  Cattle  <tf  Indolvnce,  i.  flS. 

2.  Not  premeditated  or  done  by  design  ; 
unintentional,  undesigned. 

"  This  unpremeditated  slight" 

Wordsworth:  Excuriion,  hk.  Ix. 

•  iin-prep-ar-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  U7i-  (i),  and 
Eng.  2irepa'ration.]  The  act  of  being  unpre- 
pared ;  want  of  preparation  ;  unpreparedncss. 

"Our  cowardliness,  our  wny reparation  is  his  advan- 
tage."—i^a^tf  .•  Jfoly  UOicrvationa.  i  77. 

un-pre-parcd',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
prepared.  ] 

1.  Not  fitted  or  made  suitable,  fit,  or  ready 
for  use. 

2.  Not  prepared  ;  not  in  a  right,  proper,  or 
suitable  condition  in  view  of  any  future  event 
or  contingency  ;  specifically,  not  ready  or  fit 
for  death  or  eternity. 

"  He  is  unprepared  to  rise.* 

lyordtKorth  :  H'hite  Doe,  i.  4. 

un-pre-par'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unpre- 
pared; -Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unprepared,  unready,  or  unfitted  ;  want  of 
preparation, 

"Its  unpreparedneu  ioti  any  great  war.'— Daily 
Telegraph.  Sept  28.  1885. 

*un-pre-par'-ed-l5?,  adv.  [Eng.  unpre- 
pared ;  -ly.]  In  an  unprepared  manner  or 
cundition ;  without  jireparation. 

••  If  hee  die  suddenly,  yet  he  dies  not  unpreparedly." 
—Bp.  Ball:  Medit,  &  Vowei,  %  56. 

un-pre-pos-sessed'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  0).  and 
Eng.  prepossessed.]  Not  prepossessed  ;  not 
biassed  by  previously  formed  opinion  ;  impre- 
j  ad  iced. 

**A  competent  and  unprepoues&ed  Judge.'— Boyre  ; 
IForfe,  U.  253. 

im-pre-pof-^ess'-ing.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  prepossessing.]  Not  prepossessing  ; 
not  having  a  prepossessing  or  winning  ap- 
pearance ;  not  attractive  or  engaging. 

iin-pre-scribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)  and  Eng. 
prescribed.]  Not  prescribed  ;  not  directed  or 
laid  down  previously  by  authority. 

"I  have  grated  upon  no  man's  conscience  hy  .  .  . 
any  unprescrib'rd  ceremony."— £p.  Ball:  Letter  jrom 
the  Tower. 

un-pre-sent'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  presentahU.]  Not  presentable  ;  not  fit 
to  be  presented  or  introduced  into  company 
or  society. 

un-pre-^ent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(X),  and  Eng. 
prei^eraed.]  Not  presented  ;  not  exhibited, 
declared,  or  shown. 

"  Leave  unpresented  those  that  ye  may  know  to 
have  offended."— .«r,(/p8  ."  Ecdei.  Mem.  {InsU  given  by 
Edto.  IV.  to  hit  Comm.). 

fin-pre-ser'-va-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  0).  and 
Eng.  preservahle.]  Not  capable  of  being  pre- 
served. 

"The  detached  spicules  were  those  of  calclBponges, 
nntil  recently  suppoaed  to  be  un/^reservable  lU  the 
fussil  state."— Proc  Oeol  Soc,  No.  484,  p.  57. 


Eng,  pretentious.]     Unassuming,  modest,  un- 
pretending. 

"  Vou   iumgine  your  unpretentioui  little  ahootlu^ 
Ut«rally  ewurms  with  game."— /HaW,  Deu  24.  1887. 

*  un-pret'-ti-ness  (e  as  i),  s.    [Pref.  un-  (i\ 

and    Eng.   prettiness.]      Want  or   absence  o( 
pretMness;  uncomeliness. 

"She  says  it  is  not  pretty  in  a  youuK  lady  to  sigh  ; 

but  where    ia  the  unprettineu  of  it?"- AJcftardwM  : 

Sir  C.  (iranUiion.  lii.  6, 

*  un-pret-ty  (e  as  i),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  pretty.]    Not  pretty,  ugly. 

"His  English   Is  blundering,  but  not  «npr«Kj/."— 
Mad.  D'Arbiay  :  Diary,  ii.  165. 

un-pre-vaU'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  <1),  and 
Eng.  jrrevaiiinfi.]  Not  prevailing  ;  having  no 
force ;  unavailing.    {Skakesp  :  Uamlet,  i.  2.) 

*  mx-prev'-a-lent,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (i).  and 

Eng.  prevalent.]  Not  prevalent ;  not  prevailing. 

"  The  formerly  unprevalent  desires."— fioyfc  :  Wort*, 
v.  608. 

*  un-pre-va.r'-i-cat-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  prevaricating.]  Not  prevaricating; 
not  acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  evasively  or 
indirectly. 

"TheunpfeiNirtcarf/J^dictateft  of  a  dear  conscience." 
~Enox:  Sermont.  vol.  vi..  ser.  8. 


[Pref.   un-  (1),  and 


un-pressed'»  a.  [Pre£  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pressed.] 

*  1.  Not  pressed. 

'•  Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpre$$ d  In  Rome.' 

Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  uL  11. 

2.  Not  enforced. 

•■  They  left  not  any  error  In  government  nnmen- 
tioned.  or  unprexsed  with  the  sharpest  and  must 
pathetlcal  expressions."— Cfaranrfon. 

un-pre-sum'-iAg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)»  and 
Eng.  presiminq.]  Not  presuming;  not  for- 
ward ;  modest,  humble,  retiring. 

•'  To  the  entire  exclusion  of  modest  and  vnpretuming 
men."— ffnox  :  Letter  to  a  Young  Soblcman. 

*iin-pre-suinp'-tu-ous    (mp    as  m),  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1).  and  *Eng.  presumptuous.]  Not 
presumptuous  ;  not  presuming ;  humble,  sub- 
missive. 

•*  Lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye." 

Cowper  :  Task.  v.  746. 

an-pre-tend'-ing,  n.  [Pref.  un-  0).  and 
Eng.  pretending.  ]  Not  pretending  to  or  claim- 
ing any  distinction  or  authority  ;  unassuming, 
modest, 

"  The  honest  and  unpretending  part  of  maukind."— 
Pope. 

lin-pre-ten'-tious.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (X),  and 


im-pre-vent'-ed,  a. 

Eng.  prevented.] 
*  1.  Not  preceded  by  anything. 
"  Thy  grace 
Comes  unprevented."  Milton:  P.  L.,  Ill  23L 

2.  Not  prevented,  hindered,  or  obviated. 

"  A  ijack  of  sorrows,  wlilch  would  uresa  you  down, 
Berne  unprevented.  to  your  timeless  grave." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  (Jentlemen.  iii  1. 

t  Tin-pri9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng 
priced.]    Priceless. 

"  Thine  ageless  walla  are  bonded 
With  amethyst  unpriced.'         ,  .,    ,    . 
Aeale :  Jtliythm  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix. 

*  iin-prid'-ed.  a.  [Pref.i(?i-(2);  Eng.  prid(e), 
and  suff.  -erf.]  Stripped  or  divested  of  pride 
or  self-esteem. 

"  Be  content  to  be  unprided.''—FeUkam :  Resotvet. 
pt.  L,  res.  33. 

•  iin-priest'.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug. 
priest.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  character 
or  position  of  a  priest ;  to  unfrock. 

"  Leo  .  .  .  only  unpriests  him.— Milton  :  Martin 
Bucer  on  Divorce,  ch.  xxiv. 

t  un-priest'-ll?.  a.  [Pref.  un-  a),  and  Eng. 
priestly.]  Unsuitable  to  or  unbecoming  a 
priest. 

"  Enraned  at  his  unpriestly  conduct."— /•ennanf  : 
LoJidim. 

•un-prim'-l-tive,    a.      [Pref.   un-  (I),  and 

Eng.  i^iiii-itive.]    Not  primitive  or  original. 

•'So  unprimitive  a  sacrifice."— Ko/er/and  :  Works, 
vili.  186. 

•un-prin^e',  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
prince.]  To  dei>rive  or  divest  of  the  dignity 
or  rank  of  a  prince. 

•■  Oueen  Marv  .  .  .  would  not  unprince  herself  to 
obey  his    Holiness."  -  >Wier.-    Worthies;    Warmck. 

ti.  408. 

t  un-prince'-lsr,  a.  [Pref.  un-  0).  and  Eng. 
princely.]  i^ot  like  a  prince;  unbecoming  a 
prince. 

*•  Not  forgetting  the  unprincely  usage.'— Milton  : 
Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike,  5  9- 

*un-prin'-9i-ple»  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eus- principle.]  To  destroy  the  moral  prin- 
cipTea  of  ;  to  corrupt. 

"  They  have  been  .  .  .  nn principled  byeuch  taton." 
~B.  Brooke :  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  IIL 

un-prin'-$i-pled  (1©  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  principled.] 

1.  Nut  liaving  good  moral  principles ;  desti- 
tute of  principle  ;  unscrupuluus,  immoral. 

'■An  unprincipled  minister  eagerly  accepted  th« 
serx'icesof  tliese  mercenaries."- J/acaiiiay  .■  BtsL  Eng., 
ch.  XV. 

*  2.  Not  having  settled  principles. 

"  Souls  80  unprincipled  in  virtue."  —  Milton  :  Of 
Education. 

3.  Not  resulting  from  or  baeed  upon  good 
principles;  immoral. 

"  This  unprincipled  cesiiou."— Burke  :  On  a  Regi:yid€ 
Peace,  let.  S. 

un-print-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
printed.] 

1.  Not  printed,  as  a  book. 

"  The  private  acts  being  not  so  commonly  known, 
because  unprinted."~Strype :  Eccles.  Mem.  {an.  154.) 


Ste.  at,  fare,  amidst,  what.  mi.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  caaiel.  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  ?"•  ""^*;1\P°*- 
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2.  Not  stamped  with  figures  ;    white  ;  as, 
nnprinted  cottou. 
"iin-pris'-ou,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eu^. 
prison.]    To  release  or  deliver  from  prisou  ; 
to  set  free. 

'*  TheniBflvea  unpriion'd  were  aud  purify'd." 

/),>H«e  ;  Let.  to  the  Cuu}il<-u  (ff  Huntington. 

fin-priv'-i-leged  (eg  as  ig).  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  prwileged.}  Not  privileged ; 
not  enjoying  a  particular  privilege,  liberty, 
or  immunity. 

"  UuftJorued  and  unpriviUg^  by  their  country."— 
Knox  :  Letter  to  a  you7ig  Sobleman, 

»  fin-priz'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pri:eab!e.]  'Not  capable  of  being  valued  or 
estimated. 

(1)  As  being  above  all  price  ;  invaluable, 
inestim-ible. 

"Your  brace  of  nnprizable  estimations."— SAoiesp.; 
Cgnibuline.  i.  5. 

(2)  As  being  below  any  price  ;  valueless. 

'•  For  shallow  draught  aud  bulk  nnprizable." 

Shakap.  :  Twetfth  Night,  v.  1. 

"fin-prized',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
prized.]    Not  prized. 

(1)  As  being  above    all  piice ;  invaluable, 
priceless. 

(2)  Valueless,  despised. 

"  This  unpriz'd  precious  matd." 

Shakesp.  :  I^ar,  i  !• 

•un-prob'-a-blj?,  adv.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  prohahly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  approved  of;  im- 
properly. 

'■  Being  able  to  diminish  .   .  .  tilings  unjustly  and 
unprobaljly  crept  \a."—Strype  :  Ecclet.  Mem.  (ao.  1611). 

2.  Improbably. 

fin-pro-claimed',  a.  [Pref.  «7t-  (1),  and 
Eng.  proclaimed.]  Not  proclaimed  ;  not  pub- 
licly declared  or  notified. 


•  un-pro-ciir'-a-'ble,  n.    [Pref.  un-(l),  and 

Eng.  procurable']    Not  possible  to  be  procured. 
"A     price     that     is     now     unprocurable."— Daity 
Chrunicte.  Feb.  1388. 

•  un-pro-ciired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
p^-ocured.]  Not  acquired,  attained,  or  ob- 
tained. 

"  Unprocured  deairings  or  lusting  after  eTll  things." 
— fl;}.  Taylor :  Of  Repentance,  ch.  viii..  5  3. 

fin-pro-diic'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  productive.] 

1.  Not  productive  ;  not  producing  large 
crops;  barren,  sterile;  not  making  any  re- 
turn for  labour  expended. 

"  Kq  unproductive  s.\\\><it  ra^giA  ground." 

Woranoorth  :  Excurtlon,  bk.  1. 

2.  Not  producing  profit;  nut  bringing  in 
any  return  :  as,  unproductive  capital. 

3.  Not  producing  goods  or  articles  for  con- 
sumption ;  as,  unproductive  labour. 

4.  Not  producing  any  effect  or  result.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  Unffroductive  of  anjr  real  effort  to  improve."— B;>. 
Borsley  :  Sermons,  vol.  il..  ser.  27. 

un-pro-duc'-tive-ness.  s.  [Eng.  mipro- 
ductive  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unproductive. 

*  un-pro-faned',  *iin-prd-phaned',  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  profaned.]     Not  pro- 
faned, poJUited,  desecrated,  or  violated. 

"Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  hv  slaughters." 
Byron  :  Childe  BaroUi,  iv,  g6. 

fin-pro-fessed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
professed.]  Not  professed  ;  not  having  taken 
the  vows. 

'•  As  yet  a  novice  unprofesfd. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distreaaed." 

Sc'Jtt :  Martnion,  U.  5. 

tin-pro-fess'-ion-al  (as  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
wn-  (1),  and  Eng.  professioiial.] 

1.  Not  pertaining  or  relating  to  one's  pro- 
fession. 

2.  Not  becoming  or  befitting  a  professional 
man  :  as,  unprofessional  conduct. 

3.  Not  belonging  to  or  engaged  in  a  pro- 
fession. 

"On  most  subjecta  for  the  unprofessional  ve^et  \\, 
iB  not  very  plain  reading."— /VW</.  Jau.  14,  1888. 

» iiTi-pro-f ic'-icn-9V  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Pref, 
«7t-(l),  and  Eng.  pro/ideTwy.]  Want  or  absence 
of  proficienry  or  improvement. 

"To  deplore  one's  unproficiency  in  piety."— Bojfe  ; 
Works,  ii.  4U9. 


•iin-prdr-it,  s.  [Pief.  lai-  (l),  and  Eng. 
projil.]  Uselessness,  inutility.  (See  extract 
under  Unsadness.) 

fin-pr6f'-it-a-ble»    "  un-prof-yt-a-We, 

a.      (Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng.  profitable.]     Not 
profitable ;  bringing  or  producing  no  profit, 
gain,  advantage,  or  improvement ;  serving  no 
useful  i»urpose  or  end  ;  profitless,  useless. 
■•  A  rude  unprofitable  maas."     Cowper  :  Task.  vl.  92. 

un-prof'-it-a^ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  improfit- 
able;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unprofitable  ;  uselessness,  inability. 

"  The  defects  and  unprofitabtgneil  of  the  national 
way."- tflumrtW  ,"  Essay  3. 

un-prof'-it-a-bly,  adv.  {'Ewg.unprofitahQe); 
■ly.]  In  an'unprolitablo  manner;  without 
producing  or  bringing  profit,  gain,  or  advan- 
tage ;  to  no  good  purpose  or  end. 

"  Our  wasted  oil  utwrofitably  bumB." 

Ctiwper :  Conversation.  867. 

*  fin-prof '-it-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 

profited.]     Prulitless,  unprofita,ble. 
"  Make  u»pro/f/^d  return." 

S^ak^^tp. :  Twelfth  Night.  \.  4. 

*  fin-prof '-it-ing,    a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  profiting.]  Not  bringing  profit  or  advan- 
tage  ;  unprofitable. 

"  When  Mill  first  came  to  court,  the  unprofiling  foole, 
Was  dull."  lien  Jonaon  :  Epigram  uu. 

un-pro-hib'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  prohibited.]  Not  prohibited  or  for- 
bidden ;  lawful,  allowed. 

"  His  conversation  unprohibited  or  nnbranded 
might  breathe  a  pestileiitiitl  murrain  into  the  sheep." 
—JJilton  :  Animad.  on  Remonitrantt  Defence. 

*  un-pro-ject'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
projected.]  Not  projected,  planned,  or  in- 
tended. 

"  Upon  some  Blight,  trivliil.  tinprcgected  occasion."— 
South  :  .•<ennons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

'fin-pro-lif'-ic,  *  iin-pro-lif -ick.  a. 

[Pref.  ini-(l|,  and  Eng.  prolific]  Not  prolific  ; 
not  productive  ;  barren,  unproductive,  un- 
fruitful.   (Cowper:  Task,  vi.  138.) 

"  fin-prom'-ise,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
promise,  v.]    To  revoke,  as  something  pro- 


mised. 


"  Thy  promise  paat.  unpromise  it  againe." 

chapman  :  All  Fooles,  U.  I. 

un-prdm'-ised»  *  un-prom'-ist,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  promised.]  Not  promised, 
pigged,  or  assured. 

"  Leaae  nomtbt  vnproTnitt  that  may  him  perswade.'* 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  V.  v.  49. 

fin-prom'-is-ing,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
piomising.]  Nut  promising;  not  affording  ol 
exhibiting  proinise  of  success,  excellence, 
profit,  improvement,  or  tlie  like. 

"He  crept  along,  unpromising  of  mien." 

Thtmison  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  83. 

un-prompt'-ed  (mp  as  m)  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  prompted.]  Not  prompted;  not 
dictated  ;  not  urged  ur  instigated. 

"  My  tongue  talka,  uyiprompted  by  my  heart." 
Congreve :  To  Cynthia. 

un-pr6-n^n9e'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  pronounceable.] 

1.  Not  pronounceable  ;  not  able  to  be  pro- 
nounced. 

"  A  class  of  sounds  unpronounceable  by  our  organs." 
~Beame*:  Comp,  Oram.  Aryan  Lang.,  i.  23i. 

2.  Unfit  to  be  pronounced,  named,  or  men- 
tioned ;  unmentionable  in  good  society. 

un-pr6-n6un9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  proROunceiL]  Not  pronounced;  not 
sounded  ;  not  uttered  ;  not  spoken. 

"  Imperfect  words  with  childish  trips. 
Half  unpronoutxced."        JtUton:   Vacation  Exercise, 

•  un-prop'-er,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

proper.  ] 

1,  Not  fit  or  proper  ;  improper. 

"  Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  improper  beds." 
.ShakiSp. :  Olhello.  iv.  1. 

2.  Not  proper,  confined,  or  restricted  to 
one  person  ;  not  peculiar. 

*  un-prop'-er-ly",  adv.   [Eng.  unproper ;  -ly.] 

In  an  improper  manner  ;  improperly. 

"  I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Shew  duly."  Shakesp. :  Coriolatius,  V.  8. 

fin-pro -phet' -10,  un-pro-phet'-ic-al,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  prophetic,  prophe't icnl] 
Not  proplietic  or  prophetical ;  not  prt<lictiiig 
or  presaging  future  events. 

"  Wretch  that  he  was  of  unprophrtie  eoul." 

Pope:  Bimer;  Odyssey  xxil.  IS. 


fin-pr6-pi'-tlOU8,  a.  [Pref.  ui\^  (1),  an4 
Eng.  propUious]  Not  propitious  ;  not  lavour- 
able ;  unfavourable,  inauspicious. 

"  Cnprovitiout  Jove  ... 
Involved  ua  in  dlocuMlon  yc-t  again." 

Otnoptr:  Homer;  Odyuey^il. 

•fin-pro-por'-tlon-a-ble,  a.    (Pref.  wJt- 

(1),  and  Eng.  }Ti'i>'-rtionnble.\  Not  propor- 
tionable or  proportionate ;  wanting  propor- 
tion ;  unsuitable. 

"  To  bestow  an  unproj^ortinnable  part  of  our  tliiio  Off 
vaXue.'—Oovernment  qf  the  Tongue,  p.  H7. 

*  un-prd-p6r'-tlon-a-bIe-ncss,  a.  [Eng. 
unproportionuble  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  Mtat«« 
of  being  unpropurtionable  ;  unsuitability. 

"  These  cunslilc rations  of  the  unproportinnnbr^nrsi 
of  any  other  Church  govemmeut."— Uautit-n.  Teura 
of  the  Church,  p.  6»6. 

*  un-pro-por'-tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  0\ 
and  Eng.  propyrllouate.]  Not  proportionate  ; 
disproportionate),  unlit. 

"  Un  proportionate  to  the  power  of  any  flnlt*  aijent." 
— Pearson  :  On  the  Creed,  art.  v. 

*un-pr6-p6r'-tloned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  OX 

and  Kti;^.  i'foii<irtion€<l.]  Not  proportioned; 
di-spn'pmliniii-d,  uuHui table. 

"Give  thy  thoughta  no  tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  Ins  act." 

Shakesp.  :  BamUt,  1.  8. 

un-prd-p6sed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
proposed.]  *N"t  proposed  ;  not  set  out  or  put 
forward  for  acceptance,  adoption,  decision,  or 
the  like. 

"The  meitua  are  unproposed,"  [iryden. 

fin-propped;  "  un-propt',  a.  [Pref.  un^ 
(1 ),  and  Eng.  propped. ]    Not  propped  up ;  not 

supported  or  uplield. 

"  Must  Btiiid  unpropped,  or  he  Uld  down." 

M'ordsurorlh:  To  Liberty. 

*  fin-pros' -e-lyte,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  proselyte.]  To  prevent  being  made  a 
proselyte  ;  to  win  back  from  proselylism. 

"This  text  haitpily  unproselfited  some  inclinable  to 
his  opmiona,'— /■'«^?er.'  Church  Hist..  X.  iv.  8. 

un-pros'-per-ous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  prosperous.]  Not  prosperous;  not  at- 
tended or  meeting  with  success. 

"The  early  part  of  the  campnlgii  \&  un)-ros)>eroia." 
—Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  led.  165&),  ii.  aUB. 

*  fin- pros' -per-ofis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unpros- 
perous ;  -ly.]  In  an  unprosperuus  manner; 
unsuccessfully,  unfortunately. 

"Jackson  aud  Pett  .  .  .  sought  as  unproeperouMly 
to  diac'ver  a  nearer  way  to  the  East  Indies."— Can*- 
den  .  Hat.  of  (^neen  Elizabeth  (aiL  15B0). 

*fin-pr6s'-per-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uti- 
prnsperous;  -nc^s.]  The  quality  or  state  ot 
beisg  unprosperous;  ill-fortune,  ill-success. 

"The  iinprospfrousness  of  the  ami  of  flesh."— ffam- 
mond:   Horfca,  iv.  492. 

fin-pro-tect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
protect';!.]  Not  protected  ;  not  defended  ;  un- 
defended. 

"  For  England's  war  revered  the  claim 


*fin-pr6t'-es-tant-ize.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  protesUuitize.]  To  lead  or  drive  away 
from  Protestantism  ;  to  divest  of  a  Protestant 
character ;  to  change  from  Proti-stantism  to 
some  other  religion.    (Special  coinage.) 

"To  Romanize  the  church  is  not  to  reform  It:  to 
unprotestantize  it  is  not  to  reform  It. "— C.  Einffsleyi 
Life.  i.  204. 

fin-proV-a-ble,  un-pr6ve'-a-ble,  o. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  provable.]  Incapable 
of  being  proved,  demonstrated,  conhrmed,  or 
established. 

"  A  rellsliin  that  depends  only  upon  nice  and  poor* 

uncertainties  and  unprovcable  suppusula."— /j/j.  Ball: 

Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

fin -proved',   a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and   Eng. 

proxml.  ] 

1.  Not  proved ;  not  known  by  trial ;  not 
tried  ;  no£  essayed. 

"  Philip  left  nothing unproi'f dor  undone."- fli-endc; 
quintus  Curtius.  p.  3o. 

2.  Not  established  as  true  by  argument, 
demonstration,  or  evidence. 

"  ThiTfl  la  much  of  what  Bhould  be  demonstrated 
left  unproved  l.y  those  chymicalexpcrliitcuta.'—Z/oj//*. 

•  fin-pro-vide',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
pnnude.]  To  divest  or  deprive  of  what  is 
necessary  ;  to  uufurnish  ;  to  deprive  of  reso- 
lution. 

"ril  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and 
beauty  unprovid«  my  mind  a^u.  '-~Shnke*p. :  uthello, 
iv.  1. 


bSil.  b6^;  pout,  jdwl;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.    ph-C 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -ti<"i.  "§io" -  zhun.   -cious,  -tioua,  -sious - shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^I. 
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unprovided— unquestionable 


[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


an-pro-vid'-ed,  a. 

providtd.] 

1.  Not  provided  ;  not  furnished ;  not  sup- 
plied. (Now  followed  by  witk,  but  formerly 
also  by  of.) 

"  He  was  not  altogether  unprovided  with  the  means 
of    conciliating  thtiu."—Macaul<i]f :   Hist.   Eug..  ch. 


*  2.  Not    having 
unprepared. 


made   any    preparation ; 


•'  Let  them  nst  fj-nde  V9  unproitided." ~  Bemen : 
rroissatt ;  Cronycle,  voL  IL,  cb.  xxxUL 

*  3.  Unforeseen. 

•un-prov-i-denfed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i); 
Eiig.  proviiUnc(e),  and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  favoured 
by  providence ;  unfortunate. 

"  tTiifortmiiite  (which  1  in  the  true  mefiiilng  of  the 
word  must  ii\t^ri,rtittinprovidencedi~—J-\iUer:  Wor- 
(hut;  General. 

•un-prov'-i-deut,  a.  [Pref.  un-(\),  and  Eng, 
provident.]    Nut  provident;  improvident. 

"  Who  lor  thyaeU  art  ao  unprovident." 

Shiiketp.  :  Sonnet  10. 

*  un-pr6V-ing,  a.  [Pref.  ?m-  (1),  and  Eng. 
proving.}  Nut  proving  anything  ;  not  con- 
clusive. 

Bp.  Beat : 


"  This  one  litigious  and  unproving  text."- 
Epitcopacy  by  Divine  Riyht.  pt.  iii.,  §  2. 


^-pro-voked',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 

provoked.] 

1.  Not  provoked  ;   not  incited  ;   not  insti- 
gated ;  having  received  no  provocation. 

"The  disguised  smiling  enemy.  .  .  is  the  more 
wlclted  as  he  la  unprovoked."~Secker  :  Sermons.  voL  i. 
Ber.  2*. 

2,  Not  arising  or  proceeding  from  provoca- 
tion or  just  cause. 

unprovoked" — 

'  Ull-pr6-v6k'-ing»  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  provoking.]  Not  provoking ;  not  giving 
provocation. 


■■'  im-pru'-den9e,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

prudence.]    Want  of  prudence;  imprudence, 

improvidence. 

"The  imprudence  of  foolia  {is)  eTThig."—'fVt/cliffe: 
Prov.  XIV.  18.  o  »    w 

*  tin-pru'-dent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
prudent.]     Imprudent,  foolish. 

■■  Make  the  unkunnyugness  of  unprudent  men  to  be 
doumbe.  —Wycliffe:  I  I'eter  u. 

*un-pru-den'-tial  (tl  as  eh),  a.  (Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  prudential.]  Not  prudential ; 
not  prudent ;  imprudent. 

"  The  most  uiiwlae  and  most  uJi^nwfenlialactafl  to 
clTll  goveriiment."— ^l/jHora.    (Todd.) 

iin- pruned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
pruiud,]   Not  pruned  ;  not  cut ;  not  lopped. 

"  Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest." 

Byron  :  Chiide  Harold,  iv.  96. 

*iin-pub'-lic,  *un -pub- lick,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  public.]  Not  public  ;  not 
generally  seen  or  kno\\Ti ;  private,  secluded, 
retired. 

"VirginB  must  be  retired  and  unpuWict"— firtftcp 
Taylnr.-  Holy  Lieing.  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 


[Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
kept 


fin-piib'-lished,  a. 

inibllshed.] 

"l.  Not  published  ;  not  made  public  ; 
secret  or  i»rivate. 

"  All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth." 

Shake»p. :  Lear,  iv,  4. 

2.  Not  published,  as  a  manuscnpt  or  book. 

•  un-puck'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
pucker,  v.]    To  smooth,  to  relax. 

"  ^.'^  mouth  .  .  .  unpuckered  itself  Intoa  free  door- 
way. —Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartiu,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*  tin-puff',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  «u/f. 
v.]    To  humble.  b  i^  j/, 

••  We  might  unpuffow  heart." 
SylBeater:  Du  Bartas,  fourth  day.  Ui-st  week,  626. 

'*  un-puUed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  En^. 
yidkd.]    Not  pulled  or  plucked. 

Seen  and  desired  of  all,  while  yet  u/tpuUed." 

Oryden:  Love  Triumphant.  iH.  1. 

*tin-punc-ta'-i-ou8,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  punctilious.]  Not  punctilious:  ntrt  par- 
ticular. 

"  Lovers  are  the  weakest  people  In  the  world,  and 
people  uf  punctilio  the  moat  tinpunctUiout:'—Hichard- 
lon :  Air  C.  Qrandison.  iii.  257. 

t  un-piinc'-tu-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 


punctual.]    Not  punctual;  not  exact,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  time. 

"  If  they  are  unpunctwil  or  \A\a."— Daily  Tt-learaph. 
Dec.  2.  18a7.  *     /-  •> 

t  un-pimc-tu-&r-i-ty.  •  iin-punc'-tu-al- 
ness,  s.  [Eug.  unpunciual;  -ity,  -utss.]  *\Vant 
of  punctuality. 

"  UnpunctucUity  of  doctorB."— 4'cfco,  Oct  S8, 1387. 

*  un-ptin'-ish-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.    punishah'k.]     Not     punishable  ;     not 
capable  or  deserving  of  being  punished. 

"  Where  all  offend,  the  crime's  unpunithable.'' 
Hay:  Lucan;  Phartalia.  v. 

*  iin-pun'-ish-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unimn  ish- 
ab{lt:) ;  -ly.]  Witliout  being  or  becoming 
liable  to  punishuient. 

"To  sin  theiuaelvea  unpunilhablj/."— Milton :  Answer 
to  Eikon  Basilike,  §  28. 

un-pun'-ished.  a.  [Pref.  U7t-  (l),  and  Eng. 
punished.]  Not  punislied  ;  free  fiom  punish- 
ment ;  allowed  to  go  or  pass  without  punish- 
ment. 

"  Your  sous  commit  the  unpunished  wrong." 

Pope :  Bonier  ;  Odyssey  ii.  87. 

un-pur'-9ha8ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
purchased.]  Not  purchased ;  not  bought :  un- 
bought. 

"  UnpurchMed  plenty  our  fuU  tables  loada." 

Lenham :  Uf  old  Age-,  625. 

*  un-ptire',  a.  [Pref.  «?i-  (l),  and  Eng.  pure..] 
Not  pure  ;  impure,  foul,  unclean. 

"That  no  man  should  take  meat  with  unpure 
handes.  •-Udal:  JJaUhew  xv, 

*  un-piire'-ly,  a</y.    [Eag,  unpure ; -ly.]  Im- 

pure !>■. 

"The  prest^B  haue  awerued  from  the  lordes  testa- 
ment, &  with  poiuted  herteaud  haiidea  to  their  offyce 
vnpurelu"—Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii 

*un-pure'-neS8,  s.     [Eng.  unpure;  -n£ss.] 

Impurity,  uncleanness. 

"  For  what  poyute  of  vnpurenes  could  that  woman 
ba.ue^"~ Udal.  lukti  li. 

un-purged'»  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

purged.] 

1.  Not  puiged,  cleansed,  or  purified. 

"  With  gross  unpurged  ear."      Milton  :  Arcades,  tt. 

2.  Not  purged,  satisfied,  or  atoned  for:  as, 
an  unpurged  ott'ence. 

tin-piir'-i-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
purified.]  Not  purified  ;  not  made  pure ; 
hence,  not  cleansed  from  sin. 

"  The  coOBcience  yet 
ITnpurified."  Coioper:  Te.rdley  OaK 

*  un-pur'-po^ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
purposed.]  Not  purposed  ;  not  intended;  not 
designed;  unintentional,  uudesigued. 

"  Accidents  unpurposed." 

Shakesp. :  Antuuy  i  Cleopatra,  Iv.  14. 

*  iin-pursed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2) ;  Eng.  pursCe), 
and  suit*,  -ed.] 

1.  Roltbed  of  a  purse  or  money. 

2.  Taktn  out  of  a  purse  ;  expended. 

"  Euer  was  the  golde  vnpuried."      Qoicer :  C.  A.,  T. 

un-pur-sued',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
jvirsiu-iL]  Not  pursued  ;  not  followed.  (Mil- 
ton:  F.L.,  vi.  1.) 

"un 

En; 


-pur'-veyed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
;.  purveyed.]    Not  provided  ;  unprovided. 

VniJUrue}jed  of  strength  of  kiiyghtys  to  resist*  his 
sr, '  —Fabyan  :  Chrunycle,  \k  88, 


'  un-put',  a. 

Nut  put. 


[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  put.] 


"  Fires  being  here    and    there   negligently   unput 
OMt.'—SavUe:  Tacitus;  Biatorie,  p.  81. 

*un-pu  tre-fied,  *  tin-pu'-tri-f ied,  o. 

[Prel.  ini-  (1),  and  Eng.  putrefied.]    Not  putre- 
fied ;  not  rotten  ;  not  corrupted. 

"Preserved  unputrified  for  several  yeaia."— Souie; 

H  orks,  ii.  74. 

t  un-quaffed'  (ua  as  a),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  quaffed.]    Not  quaffed  ;  not  drunk, 

"  If  not  the  goblet  pass  uniruaffed. 
It  is  not  drained  to  banisli  care." 

Byron:  Bauuta  of  Mt-n. 

*  un-quailed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
quailed.]  Not  quailed;  not  daunted:  un- 
daunted. 

*'  Sapprest,  unquailed  at  length.' 

Brnume:  tintannias  Fastoralt,  L  4. 

*  un-qua'-ker-lite,  o.  (Pref.  un-  (l) :  Eng. 
quaker,  and  -iike.]  Unlike  or  unbecoming  a 
quaker. 

■'  A  most  unquakt-rlike  expression  of  mirth  In  her 
eye.  —Savage:  Kcub.-n  MeUlteott,  bk.  i..  cli.  in. 


•  tin-qual'-i-fi-a-ble,  a.  [pref.  un-  (i),  an4 
Eng.  quidifiable.]  Unable  to  qualify  (for 
office).  ^ 

"CoiuniiasiouB  to  persona   ungualijlable.~—BorA: 
Life  of  Lord  Outl/ord,  U.  2^2. 


[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 


un-qual'-i-f  ied,  a. 

qualified.  ] 

1.  Not  qualified;  not  fit;  not  having  the 
proper  or  necessary  qualifications,  ability, 
talents,  or  the  like. 

2.  Not  qualified  ;  not  possessing  the  re- 
qnisite  talents,  abilities,  or  accomplishments ; 
unfitted,  unsuited. 

"  1  would  dismiss  those  utterly  unqualified  (or  their 
eml^loymeat,:■~iiold^imtth  :  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

3.  Not  quabfied  legally  ;  not  possessing  the 
lethal  qualification  ;  specifically,  not  having 
taken  the  requisite  oatli  or  oaths;  not  having 
pa:ssed  the  necessary  examination  and  received 
a  diploma  or  licence. 

"  Ho  unqualified  person  was  removed  from  aay  civU 
or  military  office."— i/octtt/u.v  .-  Bist.  Eng.,  ch   Ix. 

4.  Not  qualified,  modilied,  or  restrirted  by 
conditions  or  exceptions  ;  as,  unqualified  com- 
mendation. 

*im-qual'-i-f  i-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  u}upiaXi- 
fitd;  dy.]  In  an  unqualified  manner;  with- 
out limitation  or  modification. 

"  J  unqtialifiedly  withdraw  the  expression,"— Proc. 
Payt.  Hoc.  London,  pt.  iL,  p.  "7. 

*un-qual'-i-fi-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unqttali- 
Ji.''d  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unqualified. 


"  Tlie  advertency  and  ujunialifiednt 
BiblKjtheca  Biblica,  L  65. 


»  of  copiei*."- 


*  iin-qual'-i-f  y,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
qitahjy.]  To  deprive  of  qualifications;  to 
disqualify. 

"  Hatred  and  revenge   .    .    .    unqualify  ua  for  tb» 
omcea  of  devotion."— M'a(«Wand  .■  Sermons,  vol  li., 

eer.  l. 

*Ull-qual'-X-tied,o.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng. 
qualdied.]  Without  qualities;  deprived  of 
one's  character  and  faculties. 

*'  He  is  unqualiticd  with  very  shame," 

Shakesp.  .-  a  ntony  &  Cleopatra,  lit  9. 

*un-quar'-rel-la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i); 
Eng.  qutirrely  and  suit,  -able.]  Not  to  be  quar- 
relled with,  impugned,  or  objected  to. 

"  No  such  satisfactory  and  unguarrellablo  i«asoilB.* 
— Brovme  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

*  iin-queen',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (-2),  and  Eng. 
qv^en.]  To  remove  from  the  position  or  rank 
of  a  queen. 

"  Then  lay  me  forth  ;  althoogh  unqueen'd." 

Shakeap.  :  Benry  VIII.,  iv.  & 

*uu-queUed',  a.  [Pref.  U7i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
quelled.]    Not  quelled  ;  not  subdued. 

"  She  gives  the  hunter  horse,  unqueU'd  by  toih" 
Thomson  :  Liberty. 

un-quengh'-a-ble,  *  un-quenche-a-ble, 

Q,  (Pref.  W7i-(1),  and  Eng.  quenchable.]  In- 
capable of  being  quenched,  extinguished, 
allayed,  or  the  like. 

"  Intense     and     iinqumchable     animoaity," — Mao- 
aulay  :  But.  Eng.,  cb.  viL 

*un-quengh'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
quenchable:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  unquenchable;  inability  to  bequeuched 
or  extinguished. 

"See  the  nnqueiichablenest  of  thiB  &x«."—BakeunU  : 
Apologie,  bk.  iv.,  §  \. 

*  un-quench -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unquench- 
ah{le);  -ly.]  Id  an  unquenchable  manner;  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  quenclied. 

"That  lamp  shall  bum  unquenchably." 

ticott     Lay  of  the  Last  JUiitstrel,  IL  IT. 

un-quenghed',  •  un-quenght;  a.     [Fret 
xin-  (1),  and  Eng.  quenched.] 
1.  Not  quenched,  extinguished,  or  allayed, 

"  If  any  spark  from  heav'u  remain  unqiu-nched 
Witliiu  her  breast."        Howe:  Pair  Peniteta.  iL 

*2.  Unquenchable. 

"  Sadness,  or  great  Joy.  equally  diaalpate  the  splritiv 
and  iiiiuuulei-ate  exercise  in  bat  air,  with  unquenchM 

tUint.'  —ArbuthnoC. 

*un-quest-i6n-a-bir-3f-ty  (i  as  y),  «. 

(Eng.  unquestiomble ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unquestionable  ;  that  which 
cannot  be  questioned. 


"Our  religion  is  ,  . 
tionubility."~Carlyle .' 


,  a  preat  heaven-high  unquei- 
Past  i-  Present,  bk.  iL,  ch.  vi. 


iin-quest'-lon-a-ble  (i  as  y),  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  questionable.] 

1.  Not  questionable;  not  capable  of  being 
questioned  or  doubted  ;  not  capable  of  beiug 


f&te,  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire, 
OP,  wore,  wgli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,    »,  oe  = 


sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
e ;  ey  =  a ;  qa  =  1ew« 


unquestionably— unreasonable 
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called  in   question  ;    indubitable,   incontro- 
vertible. 

"An   un'/u'»tii)nijble  title  to  the  royal  favour."— 
Macaulttj/  :  Misr,  Kwj.,  ch.  vL 

*  2.  Averse  to  being  questioned  ;  averse  to 
conversation. 


tin-quest -ion-a-bl^  (t  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
unqnt^liunabi^k) :  -ly.]  In  an  unqncstionablo 
manner ;  beyond  all  question  ;  assuredly, 
certainly;  without  doubt ;  incnntrovertibly. 


ftn-quest'-ioned  (1  as  y),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  K\i^.  questioned.] 

1.  Not  questioned  ;  not  called  in  question  ; 
not  doubted  or  impugned. 

"  And  gives  ua  widt  o'er  enrth  unquesH'in'd  sway.' 
Thuinson  :  Cuntte  t;^ Indohitce,  ii.  <?• 

2,  Not  questioned  or  interrogated ;  having 
no  questions  asked. 

"  And  from  his  deadliest  (oemait's  door 
Unqueition'd  turn. " 

Scott :  Lady  of  £Aa  Lake.  1.  29. 
*  3.  Not  exatnined  into. 

"  tt  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unqu.ettioTCd 
Matters  of  ucodful  value," 

Sfinktf/}.  ;  Mr-amre  for  Measure,  1.  1. 

•4.  Not  to  be  opposed,  impugned,  or  dis- 
puted. 

"Heaven's  unquesfion'd  will." 

Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xilv.  743. 


.  questioning, 


fin-qaest'-ion-ing  (i  as  y),  a.    [Pref.  nn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  questioning.]     Not 
not  doubting ;  implicit. 

iln-quest'-lon-ing-ly  (1  as  y),  adv.  [Eng. 
unquestioning  ;  -bj.]  In  an  unquestioning 
manner ;  without  raising  any  question  or 
objection. 

"Accept__     . 

^Scribner')t  Magazine,  May. 

*  fin-quest  -ion-ing-ness  (1  as  y),  s.  [Eng. 

unquestioning ;  -yiess.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unquestioning. 

"  Cordial  ungue3tioningnesa.'—8eribner'a  Maganne, 
May.  1880,  p.  3. 

*  4in~quest'-idn-less  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(2),  3.,  and  Eng.  questionless.]  Unquestion- 
able. 

"  Your  knowledge  Is  as  unqu«iti<mle4s  as  your  In- 
te^riiy ." — BHrgonne  ■   The  Seiress,  v.  L 

*un-quick',a.  [Pref.  w'i-(l),  andEng. /^ju'ct.] 

1.  Not   alive ;    dead,    motionless,    unani- 
mated. 

"  HIb  senses  droop,  his  steady  eye  tinguick  ; 
And  much  he  aiLs,  and  yet  he  Is  not  elck." 

JJaniel:  CivU  IVars.  Hi. 

2.  Not  quick  ;  slow. 

iln- quick' -ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  quirkened.]  Not  quickened  ;  not  having 
received  life. 

"  Num'roos  but  ungutckeii'd  progeny." 

tilackinore:  Creation,  vl. 

iin-qui'-et,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
qui^t,  a.] 

1,  Not  quiet ;   not  still ;  restless,  uneasy, 
agitated. 

"  In  &  few  days  he  began  to  be  unquiet.''--MacaiUay  : 
But,  Eng..  ch.  ix. 

2.  Not  calm,  not  tranquil,  not  peaceful. 

"  She  Ilnger'd  in  unquiet  widowhood." 

WordBworth:  Sxcurgion,  bk.  i. 

*  un-qui'-et,  v.t  [Pref.  wn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
qiiiet,  v.]  to  deprive  of  quietude  ;  to  disquiet, 
to  disturb,  to  agitate. 

"  They    were   greatly  troubled   and   unqiiteted," — 
Herbert :  Henry  VIII. 

ttn-qui'-et-ly,  aif I'.  [Eng.  unquiet;  -ly.]  In 
an  unquiet  manner  or  state ;  in  a  state  of 
agitation. 

"  One-ni hided  like  the  weather,  most 
UnqiiMtij."  Shakeap.:  iear.  111.  L 

tin-qui'-et-ness,  «.  [Eng.  unquiet;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unquiet,  dis- 
turbed, or  agitated  ;  restlessness,  disturbance, 
inquietude,  uneasiness. 

"  In  strange  iinquietneu'' 

Shakeap. :  Othello,  UI.  i. 

*  iin-qui'-et-Tide,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
quiiludc]  '  Want  or  absence  of  quietude  ;  un- 
rest, inquietude,  disquietude. 

•■  A  kind  of  unguit'tad£  and  discontentment."— yie- 
HquiiB  tVotConianie,  p.  57. 

*  fin-quiz'-za-ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  quiz;  '-able.]  Not  open  or  liable  to 
ridicule ;  corri'Ct. 

"  Most  exact  and  unqulztabl«  uuUorm.'—Staryatt : 
Frank  Mildmai/,  ch.  xv. 


*  iin-qudd',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  quod, 
v.]     Untnl.l. 

"  Muvetl  with  the  iinqitod  manner  of  crucltle." — 
•  Cdal :  Apoph.  of  UrtutnuM,  i>.  :i8l*. 

i&n-rd,cked',  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and    Eng. 
racked.]    Not  racked  ;  not  freed  from  the  lees. 

"  Poor  the  lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into  the  un. 
racked  vtasiy]."- Bacon  :  JV«r.  Hitt..  5  3u6. 

un-rai^ed',   *  un-reysed,  a.     [Pref.   un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  raised.] 
1.  Not  raised  ;  not  lifted  up  or  elevated. 

"  The  fiat  unraised  spirit." 

Sliake»p.  :  Henry  i'.  iProl.) 

*  2.  Not  raised  ;  abandoned. 

"  The  sli'ge  shtilde  nat  be  unrey»ed."-~Btmert : 
Froutiart ;  Vhronyt-U',  vol.  1.,  ch.  cccxxxviii. 

un-raked',  a.  [Pref.  Tt7i-(1),  and  Eng.  raked.] 
1.  Not  raked,  as  soil. 

*  2.  Not  raked  or  drawn  together ;  not 
raked  up. 

"  Where  fires  thou  tind'st  unraked." 

Shakeip. :  .Verry  Wivtt,  Iv.  6. 

*  3.  Not  sought  for  by  low  means. 

"  To  make  good  his  prnmises  of  mninteniiuce  more 
honourably  uaask'd,  unrak'd  tor."— Milton  :  Hemovtil 
of  Hirelings. 

nn  -  r&n'-  sacked.  *  un  -  ran  -  saked,  a. 

[Pref.  2in-  (1),  and  Eng.  ran.sackcd.l 
1.  Not  ransacked  ;  not  searche<l. 

"  I  will  for  none  hast  leve  any  corner  of  the  matter 
uti  ran  Backed.' — Sir  T.  More:  Work*,  p.  187. 

*  2.  Not  pillaged  or  plundered. 


un-r^n'-Somed»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
ransomed.]  Not  ransomed,  redeemed,  or  set 
at  libei-ty  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 

"  Safe  and  unrantomed  sent  tliem  homa" 

Scott:  Rokeby,  Iv.  6. 

*  un-rap'-tnred,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
raptured.\  S'ot  enraptured  ;  not  inspired  with 
rnpture. 

"  Unruptured,  unluflamed." 

i'oung:  Sight  Thoughts,  Iv.  263. 

t  iin-rav'-aged  (aged  as  igd)»  a.  [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Eng.  ravaged.]    Not  ravaged  or  ran- 
sacked. 

"  Few  collections  are  more  varied  .  .  .  than  uuder- 
LToimii  anil  unravaged  Cyprus."— 5^  Jamvs'e  Gazette, 
Feb.  11.  188B. 

un-rav'-el,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

ravel.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  disentangle  ;  to  untwist ;  to  unknot ; 
to  separate,  as  threads  that  are  knit,  inter- 
laced, interwoven,  or  the  like. 

"  Instead  of  darning  hii  stocking,  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged In  unravelling  it."— Daili/  Telfyraph,  Jan.  C,  1888. 

2.  To  free  from  coniplicjitions  or  difficulty  ; 
to  unriddle,  to  unfold,  to  solve. 

"  Leave  nothing  undone  to  unravel  this  problem." — 
Dai^t/  Chronicle.  Sept,  25,  1885. 

3.  To  unfold  or  bring  to  a  denouement;  to 
clear  up,  as  the  plot  of  a  play, 

"  The  discovery  or  unravelling  of  the  plot."— Bry. 
den  ;  Etsay  on  Dramatic  Poesie, 

4.  To  separate  the  connected  or  united 
parts  of ;  to  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder. 

"  Unravelling  almost  all  Uie  received  priuciplea 
both  of  religion  and  reason."— Tt^ofgon  ;  Sermong, 
voL  1.,  ser.  I. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  unfolded  or  opened 
up ;  to  be  evolved. 

"  What  webs  of  wonder  shall  unravel  there  I  " 

i'oung  :  Night  Thoughts,  vl.  168. 

un-raV-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  unravel;  -er.]  One 
who  unravels,  explains,  or  unfolds. 

"  Mk'lity  unravellers  of  the  fables  of  the  old  Eth- 
uicka."— 7".  Brown:  Works,  iii,  279. 

•fin-razed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  {I),  and  Eng. 
razeiL]    Not  razed  or  destroyed. 

"Only  three  towers  .  .  .  heleftunrozed."- Sanrfys.' 
Travett,  p.  156. 

*  iin  -  ra' -  zored,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
razor;  -ed.]  Not  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  a  razor;  unshaven. 

"  As  smooth  as  Hebe's,  their  unrazf>r'd  lips." 

Milton:  Comus,  290, 

im-rea^hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reached.]    Not  reached  ;  not  attained  to. 

■■  The  uTireacVii  Paradise  of  our  despair." 

Bi/ron  :  Chihle  Harold.  Iv.  122. 

un-read',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  read.] 
1.  Not  read  ;  not  perused. 

"  The  nanift-s  unknown, 
Which  lay  unread  urouud  it," 

Byron :  ChurchUrs  Orave. 


2.  Unlearned,  illiterate. 

"  The  wiau  itud  fool,  the  artist  and  unreaa.' 

ahakeap. :  TroUua  *  Crautda.  t  a, 

tin-read'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng 

readable .  \ 

1.  Not  readable  ;  not  capable  of  being  read 
or  deciphered  ;  illegible. 

2.  Not  suitable  or  Qt  for  reading ;  dull, 
dry. 

iin-read'-i-ness,  •  un-red-l-nes» «.  [Eng. 
unready,  a.  ;  ■/i.e.s.-;.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unready; 
want  of  readiness,  promptness,  or  dexterity. 

"This  Impreparatlon  and  unroadimis  when  thi-y 
find  iu  u<i,  tlivy  turn  It  tu  the  sootlitntt  up  of  thriii- 
selves  lu  that  accursed  fancy."  —  Hooker:  Ecclet. 
Politte. 

2.  Want  of  preparation. 

"  Finding  more  contentment  In  his  own  quiet  appre- 
hension of  these  wants  then  troutile  lu  that  unreadi* 
ntaa."—ap.  HaU :  Conlempl. ;  0/  Cuntcnlatiou.  i  29. 

un  read'-y,  *  un-read-ie,  *  un-red-y,  a. 

[Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  ready.] 

1.  Not  ready;  not  prepared;  not  fit,  not 
in  readiness. 

"  All  unredy  and  dlspurneyed  hooat  for  the  warre.* 
—Fabyan:  Chronicle  {M\.  VM%). 

2,  Not  prompt;  not  quick. 

"Bring  either  a  conscientious  man  or  an  unready 
UVAii.'—Chambers'  Jou7-nal,  Feb.  1888,  p.  35, 

•  3.  Not  dressed  ;  ucdres.sed. 

"  Enter,  several  ways,  Bastard,  Alencon,  Beignier, 
half-ready,  and  \iaM-unready.''—tihaki^p. :  1  Henry  VI., 
il.  1. 

*  \.  Awkward,  ungainly. 

"  Like  au  unready  horse,  that  wlU  neither  stop  nor 
turn."- BacoH, 

If  The  epithet  Unready,  applied  in  many 
popular  histories  of  England  to  Ethelred,  does 
nut  mean  unprejiarcd,  but  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  Old  English  redeles;  A.S.  rtedleds 
—  devoid  of  reed  or  counsel,  improvident. 

"It  wa3  his  inditfereuce  to  their  rede  ot  couaatA 
that  won  hiiti  the  name  of  Ethelred  the  Jiettelet."-^ 
Qreen :  Hist.  English  People,  vol.  i. 

*  un-read'-y,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
re(uly.]    To  undress.    (Sidney.) 

un-re'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  real.} 
Not  real;  unsubstantial;  having  appearance 
only ;  imaginary. 

"  Gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss." 

Thornton :  Spring,  968. 

iin-re'-al-i^ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

rea;i.*t'</.]    Not  realised. 

"The  ctirtain  falls  on  expectation  unrealised."^ 
Dally  Telegraph,  Feb.  31.  1888. 

un-re-S-l'-i-tj^,  5.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
reality.  ] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  reality  or  real  exis- 
tence. 

2.  That  which  has  no  reality  or  real  exis- 
tence. 

*un-re'-al-iz©,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  realize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  divest  of  reality ;  to  present 
in  an  ideal  form. 

"  An  attempt  to  unrea/ixe  every  oblect  In  nature."— 
Taylor:  Philip  Van  Aruvelde.    (Prel.) 

B.  Intrans. :  Not  to  become  real. 

*•  A  floating,  grey,  unrealUing  dream.'* 

Southey:  Don  lloderiek,  X. 

un-reaped',  *  un-reapt',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l), 
and  Eng.  reaped.]  Not  reaped  ;  not  gathered 
or  collected. 

"That  place  which  only  they  had  left  unreap'd  of 
all  their  harvest,"— ifiWcm  .■  UUt.  Eng.,  bk.  IL 

*  iin-reas'-dn,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reason,  s.]  Want  or  absence  of  reason ;  folly, 
unre^isonablenes.s,  absurdity. 

"Will  and  unreason  brliigeth  a  man  from  the  bUsaft 
of  grace.  "—CViauci^r  .'  Te»t.  of  Loi-e,  bk,  Ui. 

%  Abbot  of  U nreason  :  [Abbot]. 

*  iin-rea§'-6n,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Kng. 

reason,  v.]    To  prove  to  be  against  reason  ;  to 
disprove  by  argument. 

"To  unreason  the  equity  of  God's  proceed inga."— 
South:  St-rmons,  vol.  xL,  ser.  10. 

un-rea^'-on-a-'ble,  *  un-res-on  a-blo. 
*  un-res-oun-a-ble,   a.      [Piiel.  un-   (l), 

and  Eng.  reasonable] 

1.  Not  reasonable  ;  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  reason  ;  exorbitant,  immoderate,  extrava- 
gant. 

"The  pretence  was  unTea$onabt*.''—Macauiay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


boil,  bop^;  poilt,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9lun,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ixkg. 
-oiau,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^ion  ^  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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2.  Not  according  to  reason  ;  absurd. 

"Ttietiewr  iieiKlibuurtiood  of  iinreaionabte  Mid  im- 
practicable vttluo." — Macauiajf  :  Hitt,  Eng.,  ch.  xiti. 

3.  Not  listening  to  or  acting  according  to 
reason. 

"Never  did  thev,  even  when  most  angry  and  tin- 
reasonable,  fail  to  keep  hiaaecrota."— J/acauVa^  ;  IIUC, 
Eng.,  cb,  xvt 

*4.  Not  endowed  with  rftjison  ;  irrational. 

*'  UnreasonablB  creatures  feed  their  young." 

ShitkfSp.  :  3  Henri/  17.,  U.  L 

an  rea^'  on-^-ble-ness,  •  un-res-on-a- 
ble-ness»  s.     [Eng.  unreasonable;  -ncss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unreason- 
able ;  unwillingness  to  listen  to  or  act  accord- 
ing to  reason. 

"The  malignity  of  its  enemies,  the  unreasonable 
neuof  its  friends."— J^acauJi.v  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

2.  Exorbitance,  extravagance. 

3.  Inconsistency  with  reason  ;  absurdity. 

fin-rea^'-on-a-blj^,   *  un-res-on-a-bly, 

adv.  [Eng.  unrfnsonahQe) ;  -h/.]  In  an  un- 
reasonable manner  or  degree ;  excessively, 
extravagantly,  immoderately,  foolishly. 


nably  incredulous  about  plots."— Jfacou- 
lay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xriil. 

•  iin~rea^'-6ned^  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

reasoned.] 

1.  Not  reasoned  or  argued. 

2.  Not  derived  from  or  founded  on  reason  ; 
unreasonable. 


un-reas'-on-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reasoning.] 

1.  Not  reasoning ;  not  having  reasoning 
faculties  ;  acting  without  consideration. 

2.  Characterized  by  want  of  reason  ;  foolish. 

•tin -reave',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
reave.]    To  unravel,  to  unwind,  to  undo. 

"  The  work  that  she  all  diiy  did  make, 
The  same  at  night  she  did  unrenve." 

Spenser :  Sonnet  28. 

*ttn-reaved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
reaved.]    Not  taken  or  pulled  to  pieces. 

"Tight and  unreaved."—Bp.  Ball:  Balmof  Qilead, 
S9- 

*  iin-re-bat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rebated.]     Not  blunted  ;  sharp. 

"Fighting  with  unrebated  swords."— P.  Boltand: 
Pliny,  hlf.  xxxT.,  ch.  vii 

"un-re-buk'-a-ble,  •  un~re-buke'-a- 

ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rebukahle.] 
Not  liable  or  open  to  rebuke  ;  not  deserving 
of  rebuke  or  censure  ;  blameless. 

"Be  wythout  epot  &  vnrehukeable." —  \  Timothe. 
(1651.) 

fin-re -buked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
rebuked.]    Not  rebuked  or  censured. 

"To  suffer  whoredome  to  \iBunrebuked."—Bomiliea; 
Against  Adultery. 

*  un-re-call'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  Tecalkible'.]  Incapable  of  being  recalled, 
revoked,  annulled,  or  recanted. 

"That  which  is  done  is  unrecanable.."—FeUhaTn: 
Resolves,  pt  i.,  res.  89. 

tin-re-called',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)>  and  Eng. 
recalled.]  Not  recalled;  not  called  back  or 
restrained. 

"  And  give  us  up  to  license,  unrecalled, 
Unmarhed."  Voting  :  Night  Thoughts,  II.  260. 

*un-re-call'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recalling.]  Not  to  be  recalled  ;  past 
recall. 

"And  ever  let  his  unrecnlling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abutting  of  his  time." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  993. 

*  un-re-felved;  a.  [Pref.  u?i-  (l),  and  Eng. 
received.]  Not  received  ;  not  taken  ;  not 
come  into  possession. 

"The  selfe  siime  substance,  whiche  the  Father  hath 
or  hiniaelfr,  unreceiued  from  any  other."— Booker  • 
Eccles.  PoJitie.  bk.  v..  §  61 

*  tin-recked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
recked.]  Not  heeded  or  cared  for  ;  unheeded, 
unnoticed,  disregarded. 

"  Unmarked,  at  least  unrecked  the  taunt" 

Scott  :  Alarmion.  i.  17. 

*tin-rec'-kdn-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (i); 
Eng.  reckon,  and'  suff.  -able.]  Incapable  of 
being  reckoned  or  counted;  innumerable, 
immeasurable,  infinite. 

bn-rec'-kdned,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng, 


reckoimi.]  Not  reckoned ;  not  counted  ;  not 
computed;  not  summed  up. 

"  A  long  bill  that  yet  rematus  unrerkoned." 

Dryden  :  Don  Sebastian,  ill.  \. 

iin-re-claim'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  reclaiviahU.]  Nut  reclaimable  ;  incapable 
of  being  reelaimed,  reformed,  tamed,  or  cul- 
tivated ;  irreclaimable. 

"Girelesfl  and  unredaiTnable  siouerB,"— An.  Ball: 
Sermon  on  2  pf.ler  i.  10. 

tin -re -claim'- a -bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unre- 
claimab(Ie) ;  -ly.]  'In  an  unreclaimable  or  ir- 
reclaimable manner ;  irreclaimably. 

"Pertinaciously  and  nnreclaima bly  mn,inla.in  doc- 
trines destructive  to  the  foundation  of  Christian  re- 
llgion."— Sp.  Ball :  Peacemaker,  §  8. 

tin-re-claimed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reclaimed.] 

1.  Not  reclaimed  ;  not  tamed ;  untamed, 
savage. 

"A  savageness  In  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault."       Shakesp. :  HamU-t,  II.  1. 

2.  Not  reformed ;  not  brought  back  from 
vice  to  virtue. 

3.  Not  brought  into  cultivation :  as,  unre- 
claimed land. 

tin-re-clin'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  W7i-(i),  and  Eng. 
rmlining.]     Not  reclining. 

"  Therefore  the  joyless  station  of  this  roclc 
Unsleeping.  unrecUning,  shall  thou  Iteep." 

Putter:  .Eschytm;  Prometheus  Vhain'd. 

tin-rec'-6g-niz-a-ble,    a.     [Pref.  (i),  and 

Eiig.  recognizable.]  Not  recognizable  ;  not 
capable  of  being  recognized  ;  irrecognizable. 

un-rec'-dg-nized,  un-rec'-6g-ni^ed,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  recognized.]  Not  re- 
cognized ;  unknown. 

"  He  blmself 
Unrecognised."  Wordsworth :  Excuraion.  bk.  L 

un-rec-om-meud'-ed.  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  recomnivinlriL]  Not  recommended;  not 
favourably  inrntioiinl ;  not  declared  worthy 
of  favour,  trust,  honour,  or  the  like. 

"  Unrecomm.ended  by  the  solicitation  of  friends."- 
Enox :  Essay  lia 

tin-re  c'-om-pensed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  recompensed.]  Not  recompensed ;  not 
rewarded ;  not  requited. 

"  Heaven  will  not  see  so  true  a  love  unrecompens'd." 
Beaum.  it  Flet.  :  M'ild  Ooose  Chase,  iv.  8. 

un-rec-on-^il'-a-ble.  *  tin-r  ec-6n-9ile'- 
a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reconcil- 
able.] 

1,  Not  reconcilable ;  not  capable  of  being 
brought  into  friendly  relations ;  implacable, 
irreconcilable. 

*  2.  Characterized  by  implacable  animosity. 

"  niaiutaine  an  unreconcileabU;  warre."— flp.  Ball: 
Ho  Peace  with  Home,  §  21. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  reconciled  or  made 
consistent;  incapable  of  being  brought  into 
harmony. 

"  The  wn)-eco?ici?«a6?8  principles  of  the  original  dla- 
cord."— BwrAe  .■  On  a  Late  State  qf  the  Nation. 

un-rec'-6n-9il-a-bly.  *  un-rec'-on-9ile- 

a-bly,  adv.  [Eiig.  nnreconcilah(le)  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  unreeoncilable  manner;  irreconcilably, 

"  How  much  lease  shall  be  the  God  of  mercies,  bee 
unreconcUeably  dl^ipleased  with  his  owne  ;  and  suffer 
his  wrath  to  burne  like  a  fire  that  cannot  be 
quenched?"- flp.  Ball:  Concemp.:  Absalom's Retume. 

un-rec'-on-9iled,   a.      [Pref.  w?i-  (l),  and 

Eng.  reconciled.] 

1.  Not  reconciled  ;  not  restored  to  a  state 
of  friendship  or  favour ;  still  at  enmity  or 
opposition. 

"  And  everything  unreconciled." 

Wordsworth:  Olen^Almain. 

2,  Not  made  consistent. 

*  3.  Not  atoned  for  ;  unatoned  for. 

"Any  crime 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  Heaven  and  grace." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  i. 

*4,  Irreconcilable,  implacable. 

"  I'm  even  he  that  once  did  owe  unreconcO'd  hate 
to  you."— Beaum.  *  /?«(. ;  Woman  Hater,  iii.  2. 

"  tin-rec-on-9il'-i-a-ble,  a.  [Unreconcil- 
ABLE,]  Not  capable  of  being  restored  tn  peace 
and  friendship;  unreeoncilable.  (Shakesp.: 
Antony  &  Cleopatra,  v.  1.) 

tin-re-cord'-ed»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
recorded.] 

1.  Not  recorded  ;  not  registered. 


Recovering, " 


'  Unrecorded  facta 

Cowper  :  Tardiey  Oak. 


2.  Not  kept  in  remembrance ;  not  com- 
memorated.   {Byron:  CkUde  Harold,  iii.  49.) 

"  tin-re-c6iint'-ed,  a.  [pref.  un- (i),  and. 
Eng.  recoitnted.]  Not  recounted  ;  not  related ; 
not  recited. 

"  To  some  ears  unrecourited." 

ahakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  ill.  2. 

*  tin-re-cov'-er-ai-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  recoverable.] 

\,  Not  recoverable ;  incapable  of  being  re- 
stored or  recovered ;  irrecoverable. 

"  The  very  losse  of  minutes  may  be  unrecoverable.' 
—Bp.  Hall :  Cont. ;  Jehu  dt  Jehoram. 

2.  Not  capable  of  recovering ;  incurable, 
irremediable ;  past  recovery. 

*  tin-re-c6v'-er-a-bl3^,  «^^'  [Eng.  wnrcaw- 
erab{le);  -ly.]  lu  an  unrecoverable  manner; 
incurably. 

"  Long  sick  and  unrecoverabl!/."—Bp,  Ball :  Med.  ± 
Vowes,  cen.  2,  S  4B, 

tin-re-c6v'-ered»  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

recovered.] 
1,  Not  recovered  ;  not  found  or  restored. 
•2.  Irrecoverable. 

"  To  turn  from  Greece  fate's  ttnrceavered  hour," 

Chapman  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  ix.  247. 

*  un-re-cruit'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  recruitable.] 

1.  Not  recruitable ;  not  capable  of  being 
recruited;  incapable  of  regaining  a  supply 
of  what  has  been  lost,  wasted,  or  the  like :  as, 
unrecruitable  strength. 

2.  Incapable  of  receiving  or  obtaining  re- 
cruits or  fresh  supplies  of  men,  as  an  army,  &c. 

"  Empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty  men 
in  a  company."— J/t^fon.-  0/ Education. 

*  un-re-criiit'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
recruited.]  Furnished  with  fresh  or  additional 
supplies,  as  of  men,  &c. 

"  Yet  unrecruited  with  additional  strength," — A*^ 
ler:  Worthies;  Cheshire. 

*  tin-re-cum'-bent.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  recumbent.]  Not  recumbent;  not  lying 
down.     {Cotcper :  Task,  v.  29.) 

*un-re-cur'-ing.  a.    [Pref.  un-il),  and  Mid. 

Eng.  recure  =  recover.]    Incurable  ;  past  cure. 
"  That  hath  received  some  iinrecuring  wound," 
Hhakesp.  :  Titus  Androtiima,  iii.  L 

tin-re -deemed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
redeemed.] 
1.  Not  redeemed,  not  ransomed. 


'2.  Not  taken  out  of  pledge  or  pawn. 

"  Pawnbrokers  lose  on  an  average    10  per  cent,  on 
unredeemed  goods." — Echo,  Jan.  14.  188B, 

3.  Not  recalled  into  the  treasury  or  bank 
by  payment  of  the  value  in  money  :  as,  unre- 
deemed bills,  notes,  &c. 

4.  Not  redeemed ;  not  counterbalanced  oi 
alleviated  by  any  countervailing  quality. 

"  Disgraces.  uTiredeemed  by  a  single  brilliant  .iclilevd- 
meuL'—Macautay :  Hist,  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

5.  Not  redeemed  or  fulfilled,  as  a  pledge  or 

promise. 

tin-re-dressed'»  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
redressed.] 

1.  Not  redressed ;  not  relieved  from  in- 
justice. 

"  He  Borrow'd  unredressed." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xvlil.  620. 

*  2.  Not  removed  ;  not  reformed ;  not  com- 
pensated for  or  requited. 

"  The  insult  went  not  unredressed." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Iv.  16. 

*  un-re-du9ed'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
reduced.]    Not  reduced  or  subdued. 

'■  The  earl  divided  all  the  rest  of  the  Irish  countries. 
unreduced,  into  shires,"— /Jacjc*.*  Ireland. 

*  tin-re-du9'-i-ble-ness.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  reducibleness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  reducible. 

"  Their  strangeness  and  unreducibleness  to  the  cou> 
mon  methods  and  observations  of  nature." — South 
Sennons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

tin -reeve',  v.t.     [Pref.    un-   (2),  and    Eng. 

rteve,  V.J 

Naut. :  To  withdraw  or  take  out  a  rope 
from  a  block,  thimble,  &c. 

*  tin-re-fer'-rihg,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1).  and 
Eng,  r^erring.]  Without  reference;  not  re 
ferring. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wqU;  worls,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  tryi  Syrian,    te.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tin-re- fined',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
refined.} 

1.  Lit. :  Not  refined  ;  not  purified. 

•'  Muscorada,    as    we    call    our    utirefin'd   BUgar."— 
Datnpicr  :  I'ayages  (iiu.  1699). 

2.  Fig. :  Not  refined  or  poliahed  in  manners, 
taste,  or  the  like  ;  coarse. 

"Those  early  iiud  uTtnyiMod  age*,"— fiurAa;  A  Vindi- 
cation f/  Natunil  Societj/. 

•  tin-re-flect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
T€fi,ect€d.]    Not  reflected,  as  rays  of  light. 

"  The  Dext,  all  unrejtected,  elume 
On  brackau  greeu  ami  cold  jtrey  stijiie." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Uike.  v.  10. 

ttn-re-fleof-Xng,  a.  [Pref.  ini-  (l),  and  Eng. 
reflecting.]  Nut  reflecting  ;  untliinkiug,  heed- 
less, thoughtless. 

"  From  unr^ecting  ignorance  preserved." 

Wordtioorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

•  iin-re-form'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  reformahle'.]  Incapable  of  reformation  ; 
not  capable  of  being  reformed  or  amended. 

"  The   Juat   extlugulshraent  of   unreformable  per- 
BOUB."— Booker :  Ecclet,  Politie,  bk.  vii,.  %  24, 

•  iin-ref-dr-ma'-tlon«  s.    [Pref.  un-iX),  and 

Eng.  reformation.}     The  state  or  condition  of 
being  unrefomied  ;  want  of  reformation. 

"  Added  to  their  unreformation  an  Impudence  in 
■inning."— Bp.  Ball .-  Sennon  Eccl.  iii,  4. 

fin-re-formed',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
r^ornied.] 

1.  Not  reformed  ;  not  reclaimed  from  vice 
to  virtue. 

"  Every  vicious  habit  or  unr^ormed  ain."— ffp. 
Taylor:  Sermotu,  vol.  i.,  aer,  12. 

2.  Not  corrected  or  amended  ;  not  freed 
from  defects,  inaccuracies,  blemislies,  faults, 
or  the  like. 

"  Leave  those  frightful  anomalies  to  be  unre/ormed." 
—Evening  A'ews.  Feb.  20.  1888. 

3.  Not  elected  under  the  provisions  of  a 
Reform  Bill.     [Reform  Acts.] 


iln-re-fi:4cf-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
refracted.]    Not  refracted,  as  rays  of  liglit. 

"The  sun's  circular  imagn  is  made  by  Knunre/racted 
beam  of  light."— Newton  /  Opticks. 

iin-re-fl*eshed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rejreshed.]  Not  refreshed ;  not  comforted, 
cheered,  or  relieved. 

"  Unr^rethed  with  either  food  or  wine." 

Cow  per  :  Homer;  Odyssey  iv. 

*  un-re-fiind'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  refunding.]  Not  refunding,  restoring, 
or  returning. 

"  On  that  enormous,  unrefunding  tomb 

How  juat  this  verse,  Una  luuuumeiiUiI  sigh  !" 

young  :  Ifight  Thoughts,  vii.  83. 

*  un-re-fu§'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
refuse,  and  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being  re- 
fused ;  reasonable,  just. 

"  The  moat  unre/uiabl.  demand."— Cart yle. 

&n-re-fus'-ing,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
refusing.]  Not  refusing ;  not  denying  or  re- 
jecting. 

"  There,  unrefitsinff,  to  the  bamesa'd  yoke 
They  lend  tneir  shoulder." 

Thornton  :  Spring,  88. 

*  un-rS-gain'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  regainable.]  Incapable  of  being  re- 
gained or  won  back. 

"  Wild  struggles  and  clutchinga  towards  the  un- 
attainable, the  unregainadle." — Carlyte:  Jteminit- 
cences,  i,  281. 

•un-rg-gard'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  regardable.]  Not  worthy  or  deserv- 
ing of  regard  or  notice. 

"TJnproving  Ulustratione  and  unregardable  testi- 
monies."—Bp.  Ball:  RemoTU.  Defence,  §  13. 

*un-re-gard'-ant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  regardant.]  Taking  no  notice;  unno- 
ticing. 

"  An  unregardant  eye," 

Soulhey :  Don  Roderick,  xiv. 

fin-re-gar d'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
Tegarded.]  Not  regarded  ;  not  licr-ded ;  un- 
noticed, unheeded,  neglected,  slighted. 

"  Guileless  I  wander,  ttnrcgardcd  mourn, 
While  these  exalt  their  sceptres  o'er  my  um." 

Pope  :  Thebais  of  Statiut,  105. 

fin-re-^en'-er-a-9y,  s.  (Pref.  ^m-  (l),  and 
Eng.  regeneraoy.]  The  quality  or  st;tte  of 
being  unregenerate  ;  want  or  absence  of  re- 
generacy. 

'*  We  are  still  in  the  condition  of  unregencracy  and 
death,  and  though  we  thua  seek  we  shall  not  enter.'"- 
Olanvill :  Sermons,  No.  l. 


fin-re-gen'-er-ate,  tln-re  gen'-er-at- 

ed,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and  Eng,  regenerute, 
regenerated.]  Not  regenenite ;  not  regener- 
ated ;  not  renewed  in  heart ;  in  a  state  of 
nature  ;  not  brought  to  a  new  life. 


■  un-re-gen-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  regeneration.]  The  quality  or  sUito 
of  being  unregenerate. 

"  A  state  of  caniftlity,  of  urtregemeration,  that  Is.  of 
Bin  aiid  doath."— flp.  Bait :  Of  Repentance,  ch.  vlll..  44. 

iin-reg'-is-tered,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  registered,]  Nut  registered  ;  not  re- 
corded. 

"  Unregistered  fn  vulgar  fame." 

t^httkesp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  UL  U. 

un-re-gret'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  regretted.]  Not  regretted  ;  not  lamented, 
grieved,  or  bewailed  over. 

"And  unregrelted  are  soon  snatched  away." 

Cowper:  Ilelirenient,  167. 

iin-re -hearsed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
rehearsed.  ]  Not  rehearsed  ;  not  prepared 
beforehand. 

"An  epistxle  occurred,  which,  thoueh  dramatic,  waa 
unpremeditated  and  unrehearsed, '— Julian  Bav- 
thoT^te :  A  Tragic  Mystery,  ch.  xviiL 

*iin-reln',  v.t.  [Pref.  «n- (2),  and  Eng.  rein, 
v.]  Tu  give  the  rein  to ;  to  loosen  the  reins  of. 

un-reined',  a.  [Pref.  un-(l),  and  Eng.  reined.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Not  reined  ;  not  restrained  by  the 
bridle. 

"This  flying  steed  unr«n«i"    Milton:  P.  Z...vil.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  held  in  proper  restraint  or 
subjection. 

"Tbiawlld  unreined  multitude." 

Dartiet :  CivU  ifan.  vi. 

*un-re-j^9ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rejoiced.]  Not  rejoiced ;  not  made  joyful  or 
glad. 

"Not  unreioiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky." 

Wordsworth:  Ode  for  General  Thanksgiving. 

fin-re- joif'-ingp  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rejoicing.]  Not  rejoicing  ;  not  joyful  or  glad; 
sad,  gloomy,  dull. 

"  Here  Winter  holds  his  unr^oiciTig  court." 

7'homson  :  iVinter,  8S6. 

un-re-lat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
related.] 

1,  Not  related  ;  not  connected  by  blood  or 
affinity. 

'■  Let  others  unrelated  to  him  write  his  character." 
—Puller:   Worthies;  London. 

2.  Having  no  connection  or  relation  ;  uncon- 
nected. 

"  A  certain  matter  of  fact,  not  wholly  unrelated  to 
the  nueatiou,"— flur*e  .'  Anierican  Taxation. 

*  un-rel'-a-tive,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

relative]  *  Not  relative;  having  no  relation; 
irrelative. 

•■  The  events  we  are  witnesses  of.  in  the  course  of  the 
longest  life,  appear  to  us  very  often  original,  unpre- 
p.-ired,  single,  and  unrelative,  \i  I  may  use  such  an  e^- 
preasioii."— SoiiMf/ftrote  :  Study  of  Bistory,  let.  ii. 

•  un-rel'-a-tive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   unrelative; 

-ly.  ]     Not   relatively ;    without    relation    to 
others ;  irrelatively. 

"They  saw  the  measures  they  took  singly  an<l  un- 
relatively  or  relatively  alone  tu  some  immediate  oi}- 
]ect."—Bolingbroke :  ^tudy  of  Bistory,  let.  iL 

un-re-laxed't  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relaxed.]    Not  relaxed,  slackened,  or  loosened. 

"  Unrelaxed,  like  this,  resist 
Both  wind  and  min,  and  snow  and  mist." 

Congreoe :  Impossible  Thing, 

un-re-lax'-ing,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
relaxing.]  Not  relaxing  ;  not  giving  way  or 
slackening. 

"The  malady  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  frame,  with  unrelaring  power." 
Wordsworth:  Excursioti,  hk.  vl. 

fin-re-lent'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rdenting.]  Not  relenting ;  not  being  or  be- 
coming mild,  gentle,  merciful,  or  the  like  ; 
relentless,  pitiless,  severe,  inexorable,  hard- 
hearted. 

"  The  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove." 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  xvii.  286. 

un-re-lent'-ing-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  unrelenting; 
-ly.]  In  an  unrelenting,  pitiless,  or  relent- 
less manner. 

"  un-re-lent'-ing-ness,  5.  [Eng.  unrelent- 
ing ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
relenting ;  implacability. 

"Such  in  its  unrelentingnesg  wan  the  persecution 
that  overmastered  me."— Be  (/uincey:  Autob.  ."^.krfrhes. 


fin-re-li-a-bil-J-ty,  s.  [Kng.  unreliable; 
•ity.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  uf  being  unreli- 
able ;  unreliubleuess. 

un-re-li'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  «*t-  (1),  and  Kng. 

rdiuble.]  Not  reliable ;  that  cannot  be  relied 
or  dei>ended  on.  [See  extract  under  Reli- 
able, l.J 

fin-re-li'-ai-ble-ncss,  s.     [Eng.  unrellahle; 
-ness,]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unre- 
■     liable. 

•  iin-re-lleV-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  reiievaUe.]  Not  relievable  ;  incapable 
of  being  relieved,  succoured,  or  alleviated. 

"As  no  degree  of  dlntress  Is  unrelievable  by  his 
power,  so  no  extremity  uf  It  Is  inconsistent  with  his 
compassion."— Aci^f«.'   irvrA4,  1.  358. 

un-re-lieved',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relieved.] 

1.  Not  relieved  ;  not  succoured,  alleviated, 
aided,  or  assisted. 

"The  especial  object  of  discretionary  bounty  goes 
unrelieved."— Bp.  Borsley :  iiermunt,  vol.  Hi.,  eer.  86. 

2.  Not  relieved  from  attack  or  blockade  : 
as,  a  garrison  unrelieved. 

3.  Not  freed  from  tediousneas,  monotony, 
or  tiresomeness. 


*  un-re-lig'-lous,    o.       [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  religiou;/.]    Not  religious,  not  godly,  not 
pious,  not  holy  ;  irreligious. 

"Such  perBones  aa  serve  the  rntndes  of  tmrellgiou* 
blahops,"— ^daf .  Luke  x.i.ii. 

*  un-re-lin'-quish-a-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  un- 
(1);  Eng.  relinquish,  and  suff.  -ably.]  So  aa 
not  to  be  relinquished,  forsaken,  or  resigned. 

"To  clo^  a  rational  creature  to  hia  endless  sorrow 
unrelinqmshably."— Milton  :  Divorce,  bit.  il.,  ch.  Ix. 

un-re-lin'-quished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.  relinquislud.]  Not  relinquished,  for- 
saken, or  abandoned. 

"  At  heart  sin  unrelitiquish'd  lies." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  673. 

*  fin-rel'-ish-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
relishing.]  Not  retaining  or  not  having  a 
pleasing  taste  or  savour.    {Lit.  (tfig.) 


un-re-liic'-tant,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  reluctant.]  Not  reluctant  ;  not  un- 
willing. 

"  Besign'd  and  unreluctant.  see 
My  every  wish  subside." 

Cowper  :  Perfect  Sitcrijice. 

*un-re-lfic'-tant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unre- 
luctant; -ly.]  In  an  unreluctant  manner; 
without  reluctance  or  hesitation. 

"Submitted  to  as  a  burden  U7iri-Iuctantly."—Search  : 
Light  of  A'ature,  vol.  il.,  pt.  li.,  cli.  xxiii, 

un-re-mark'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remarkable.] 

1.  Not  remarkable  ;  not  worthy  of  or  call- 
ing for  particular  remark  or  notice. 

"Nor  Is  this  unremarkable."— Sandys  :  Ovid  ;  Beta- 
jnorphotes  xi.    (Notes.) 

♦  2.  Not  capable  of  being  observed. 

"This    fleeting   and    unremarkahle    superflciea." — 
Diyby  :  On  Bodies. 

*  un-re-me'-di-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  reined iahle.]'  Not  remediable;  not  cap- 
able of  being  remedied  ;  incurable,  irreme- 
diable. 

"  The  miseries  of  an  unremediabte  diBappolutment." 
—Bp.  Ball :  Contentaiton,  f  20. 

un  -  rem'- e- died,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remedied.]    Not  remedied,  not  cured. 

"The  utiremedi'-d    loneliness    of    tliis    remedy." — 
Milton  :  Doct.  i  Disc,  of  Divorce.    {To  the  ParUamenl.) 

*  un-re-mem'-ber-9,-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  rcmembcrahle.]  Not  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  not  memorable. 

"The  whole  Fast,  unrciiiembered  and  unrem-ember 
able."— Carl ylc  :  CromucU,  \.  6. 

un-re-mem'-bered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  remembered.]  Not  remembered  ;  n'>t 
retained  in  the  memory  ;  forgotten. 

"  Unr&membrr'd  by  the  worhl  b<»lde.' 
Byron  :  Lines  Written  in  the  Churchyard  (if  ff arrow. 

*  un-re-mem'-ber-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng,  remembering.]  Not  remembering  ; 
forgetting,  forgetfuL 

"  Cnrem«mb'rinff  of  its  former  pain. 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  ngafn." 

Drydcn  :   Virgil ;  .Kncid  vL  1.01» 


b6U,  b6^;  poiit,  j($^l;  cat.  ^ell,  clioras,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    ph  =  f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shiin;  -^lon,  -&ion  =  Shfin,    -clooo,  -tlona,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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unremembrance— imresented 


•■'tin-re-mem'-bran9o,  s.  [Pref.  uu-  (1), 
and  Eng.  reviembrance.  ]  Want  or  absence  of 
remembrance  ;  forge tfulness. 

"Aumesty,  an  unrem^nbru?tc«,  orgenenl  Pftrdou." 
-  Watt*  :  Coffick,  pt.  il..  cli.  Iv. 

iin-re-mit'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
remitted.] 

I.  Not  remitted;   not  forgiven  :  as,  a  fine 
unremitted. 


2.  Not  relaxed. 

"  The  subject  of  unremitted  anxiety." 
Voyatjt;  bk.  li.,  cb.  x. 


■CoOt:  Firtt 


iin-re-init'-ting,  a.  [Pref.  mti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
remitting.]  Not  remitting;  not  relaxing  for 
a  time  ;  incessant,  continued. 

Nor  bodies  crush'd  by  unremitting  toll." 

Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  li. 

ftn-re-mit'-ting-l^.adi;.  [Eug.unTemitting ; 
■ly.]  In  an  unremitting  manner;  without 
r^axing  for  a  time  ;  incessantly. 

"  Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work.' 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

•fin-re-morse'-fol,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  remorse/uL]  Unsparing,  remorseless, 
pitiless. 

"  Vnremort^ul  (ate." 
NiccoU  ;  Sir  T.  Overburys  Vition.    {1616.) 

•  tin-re-morse'-less,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (2),  3., 
and  Eng.  ronorseless.]  Remorseless,  pitiless, 
unsparing. 

"  His  mellifluoua  breath 
Coald  not  at  all  charm  unreirnjneJest  death." 

Coivley  :  Elegy  on  .Mr.  Richard  Clarke. 

Gn-re-mov'-a-ble,  *  iin-re-move'-a-ble, 

a.  [P]"i-f.  uii-  (1),  and  Eng.  removabU']  Not 
removable  ;  incapable  of  being  removed ; 
fixed,  irremovable. 

"  Cnremovable^sy  skill 
Or  force  of  man."        Cowper  :  Ice  Iiiandt. 

*  tin-re-mov'-a-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  xinre- 

movable  ;  -rtess.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unremovable ;  irremovableness. 

"The  .    .    .    unremoveable^iesi',  ot   that  load."— flp. 
Sail  :  Contempl. ;  Resurrection. 

* un-re-mov'-Sk-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  xinremov- 
db(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  unremovable  manner  ;  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  removed  ;  irre- 
movably. 

"  His  discontents  are  unremov:ably 
Coupled  to  nature."         Shakesp. :  Timon,  v.  2. 

iin-re-moved',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
removed.] 
1.  Not  removed  ;  not  taken  away. 

"The  board  stood  unremov'd." 

Cotoper  :  Biimer  ;  tliad  xxir. 

*2.  Not  removable  ;  firm,  unshaken. 

"  With  u  nremoved  conatancy." 

Lirniiton  :  EUgy  on  the  Lady  J.  S. 

tin-re-mu'-ner-a-tive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i\ 
and  Eng.  remunerative.]  Not  renumerative  ; 
not  protitable. 

"Tlie  Brjtany  branch  conttnuea  to  be  inactive  and 
also  unreinuneraiive." — Times,  Jan.  16,  1868. 

*  un-re-nS-v'-ig-g^ble,  a.  [Prefs.  un-  (1), 
re-,  and  Eng.  navigabh.]  That  cannot  be 
sailed  back  or  rejiassed  in  ships. 

"The  rtnrenavigable  Styginn  sound." 

Sandys  :   Virgii  ;  ^neit,  ri. 

un-re-newed'  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  reneired.] 

1.  Not  renewed,  not  renovated  ;  not  made 
new  again. 

2.  Not  regenerate ;  unregenerate. 

3.  Not  renewed;  not  made  anew. 

"  The  corruption  of  a  man*s  heart,  unrenewed  by 
gr&ce."— South  :  Sermont,  vol.  ix.,  eer.  2. 

*un-renf ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rent,  a.] 
Not  rent ;  not  torn  asunder. 

"  The  billfl  that  shake,  althoiigh  unreni." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxiiL 

iin-re-paid',  a.  [Pref.  im-  (i),  and  Eng. 
re-paid.]  Not  repaid,  not  compensated,  not 
recompensed,  not  requited. 

"  My  wrongs  too  unrepaid." 

Byron:  Corsair,  Hi.  8. 

•  un-re-pair'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.  repairable.]  Not  repairable;  incapable 
of  being  repaired  ;  irreparable. 

"  The    unrepairable     breaches     abroad."— ilantel  .* 
ffist.  Eng.,  p.  48. 

^-re-paired',  *  un-re-payred,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.   rep(fired.]    Not  repaired, 
amended,  recompensed,  or  requited. 
"Though  a  divine 
Loss.  reraainR  yet  as  unrepaired  n&  mine." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Execration  upon  f'lUcan, 


*  un-re-peal'-a-ble,  <i.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
liug.  repealable.]  Nut  repealable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  repealeil. 

"  Ancient  and  iinrcpralabl«BiAt}lU:,"-~Milton  :  Ra- 
form,  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

iin-re-pealed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
?T/ica/^r/.]  Not  rL'pealed  ;  not  revoked;  not 
abrogated;  n-maiiuug  in  force. 

"  And  Judgments  unrepealed.' 

Wordsworth  :  Ode,  Jan,  IE,  1816. 

fln-re-peat'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  1411-  (i),  and  Eng. 
repeated.]    Not  repeated  ;  not  retold. 

"The  further  mention  .  .  .  might  liiive  slept  with 
htm  unrepealed."— Milton  :  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilike. 
(Pref.) 

*  un-re-pent'-g,n9e,  s.    [Pref.  un-  (i).  and 

Eng.  repentance.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unrepentant  or  impenitent ;  absence  of 
repentance ;  impenitence. 

"The outward  unrepentance ot  hladeath,"— Ci^wfey." 
Qovernment  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  ^ 

un-re-pent'-ant,  •  iin-re-pent-aunt.  a. 

[Pref.  xtn-  (I),  and  Eng.  repentant.]  Not  re- 
pentant ;  not  repenting ;  not  penitent ;  im- 
penitent. 

"So  unrepentant,  dai-k,  and  passionless." 

Byron  :  Lara,  li.  19, 

un-re-pent'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
repented.}    Not  repented  of. 

"To  every  unrepented  act  of  evil." 

Rowe  :  Royal  Convert,  v. 

UB-re-pent'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

rcjwating.] 
1.  Unrepentant,  impenitent. 
*  2.  Unrepented  of. 

"  In  unrepentinff  sin  she  died." 

Dryden  :  Theodore  *  BoTutria,  168, 

un-re-pent'-xng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iinrepent- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  an  uurepenting  manner;  not 
like  one  penitent. 

*  iin-re-pined',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
n.-jniied.]  Nut  murmured  or  complained  at. 
(Followed  by  at.) 

"To  continue  those  [taxational  he  found  unrepined 
at."—Bp.  Bali  :  Contempt.  ;  Nehemiah's  Redressing. 

un-re-pin'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
repining.]  Not  repining  ;  not  peevislily  mur- 
muring or  complaining. 


*Ull-re-pin'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unrepin- 
i"j/.'  -^y-]  In  an  unrepining  manner  ;  without 
peevish  murmurs  or  complaints  ;  without  re- 
pining. 

"  Hia  undlsputable  will  must  be  done,  and  unre- 
piningly."—Reliqui(B  Wottoniance,  p.  322. 

iin-re-plen'-islied,-  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  replen  ished.  ]  Not  replenished  ;  not  tilled ; 
not  fully  supplied. 

"  Some  air  retreated  thither,  kept  the  mercury  out 
of  the  unrepUnished  Bpace."—Soyle. 

•  iin-re-pli'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i);  Eng. 
reply,  and  suti'.  -able.]     Unanswerable. 

"  By  most  unrepli'tble  demonstrations  from  the  law 
of  Nature  and  Nations. '"—Gaiiden.'  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  329. 

•  un~re-plied'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rcpli&L]    Not  rejilied  (to)  ;  not  answered. 

"His  letter  has  remained  unreplied  to." — Lever: 
Dodd  Family  Abroad,  ch.  IL 

un-rep-re-sent'-ed,  ft.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  represented.] 

1.  Not  represented  by  a  delegate  or  agent 
acting  on  one's  behalf. 

"The  prisoner  was  then  unrepresented  by  a  soli- 
citor."—/)ai/i/  Telegraph,  Jan.  17.  188S, 

2.  Not  yet  put  on  the  stage. 

■'  A  single  performance  of  hitherto  unrepresented 
woika."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  13,  1888. 

3.  Not    represented    by  an  individual    or 
specimen. 


un-re-pressed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
repressed.  ]  Not  repressed  or  kept  back. 
(Tennyson :  Arabian  Nights,  74.) 

*un-re-priev'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (i); 
Eng.  reprieve,  and  euff.  -able.]  Not  repriev- 
able  ;  not  cajtable  of  l)eing  reprieved. 

"An  unreprienable  vcmAemne^  blood." 

Shakesji.  :  iiing  John,  v.  7. 

*un-re-prieved',  *iin-re-preeved,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  reprieved.]    Not  re- 
prieved ;  not  respited. 


*  un-re-proa9h'-a-ble»  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  reproaclmble.]  Not  reproachable ; 
not  liable  to  be  reproached  ;  Irreproachable. 

"Tocoutinuestill  equally  unreproacAa6:R"—SecJfc«r; 
Sermons,  vol,  lU.,  ser.  9. 

un-re-pr6a9hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  reproached.]  Not  reproached  ;  without 
reproach. 

"  Sir  John  Hotbam,  unrevroached,  uncorsed  by  any 
Imprecation  of  mine,  pays  Iiia  liead."— A'ins  Charles. 

iin-re-prov'-a-blcun-re-prdve'-a-ble, 

a.  [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng,  reprovable']  Not 
reprovable ;  not  calling  for  or  deserving  re- 
proof ;  not  liablp  to  reproof  or  censure. 

"To  present  you  holy,  unblameable,  and  unreprom. 
able  In  his  B\ght."—Colossians  I.  23, 

un-re-proved',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 

repi'ored.] 
1.  Not  reproved  ;  not  censured. 

*  2.  Not  liable  or  open  to  reproof  or  cen- 
sure ;  unreprovable. 

"  In  beauty  of  holiueBs,  with  ordered  pomp. 
Decent  and  unreproved." 

Wordsicorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

*  3.  Not  disproved. 

"  The  unreproved  witnesae  of  those  men's  actions. '— 
Backluyt :  Voyages,  ilL  68i. 

*un-re-pr6v'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  reproving.]  Not  given  to  chiding  or 
reproof. 

"  Here  dwells  kind  Ease  and  unreprovtng  .Toy." 
TItomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  t.  28. 

*  un-re-pug'-nanLt,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  repugnant.]  Not  repugnant ;  not  con- 
tiadictory  or  opposed. 

"  Make  laws  unrepugnant  unto  them."— ffooJtor. 

*  iin-re-puls'-a-ble.  a.  (Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
repuls(e),  and  siiff.  -able.]  Not  to  be  repulsed  ; 
persistent. 

"He,  unrepulsable.  was  persistent  in  hoth.'—Miu 
Austen:  Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xxxiii, 

*  un-re-piils'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  repulsitig.]  Not  repelling  ;  yielding 
passively. 


*  un-rep'-Ti-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng,  repu'tabk.]  Not  reputable;  disreput- 
able. 

"  We  are  convinced  that  piety  la  no  unreputable 
qualification.  "—Rogers. 

un-re-quest',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(i).  and  Bng. 
request,  v.]    To  withdraw  a  request  for. 

'■  I  tlioueht  it  good  to  unrequest  that  again." — 
Hooper  to  Cecil,  1552. 

un-re-quest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
requested.]  Not  requested;  not  asked;  un- 
asked. 

"  He  .  .  .  ofTerv  the  cure  unrequeited"—flp.  Ball. 
Cont. ;  Widow's  Son  Raised. 

*  un-re -quired',  a.  [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Bng. 
7-equired.] 

1.  Not  required  ;  not  sought. 

"  Clearest  promise  .  .  .  ia  Kiven,  not  only  unre- 
quired  but  being  refused  by  that  profane  lung."— 
Leighfon  :  Co'nment.  on  1  Peter  ii. 

2.  Not  requisite  or  necessary. 

unrequisite  (asun-rek'-wiz-it),  a.  [Pref. 
un-{l),  and  Eng.  refiuibite.}  Not  requisite  or 
necessary  ;  unnecessary. 

"  Much  which  it  hath  taught  become  unreguisUe."-^ 
Booker  :  Eccles.  Politic,  bk.  ili.,  5  U. 

im-re-quit'-a-ble,  a.  fpref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  requitahle.]    Not  requitable  ;  not  capable 

of  being  requited. 

"So  unrequitaAle  Is  Qod's  love." — Btnile :  Works, 
L  27  i. 

un-re-quit'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
requited.]  Not  requited;  not  recompensed; 
not  repaid. 

"  Like  early  unrequited  Love." 

iiyron  :  Bride  of  A  bydos,  11.  28. 

*  un-re-sear9h'-a-ble,  *  un-re-serch-a- 
ble,  o.  [Pref.  1/71-  (1) ;  Eng,  research,  and 
suit,  -able.]  Incapable  "f  being  searched  into, 
examinerl,  or  investigated. 

"  Hya  hyghe  goodnes  and  unresercheabte  wisedome." 
—Sir  T.  More  :   Workes,  p.  691. 

un-re-^ent'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

resent-td.]    Not  resented;  not  met  with  feel- 
ings or  acts  of  indignation,  anger,  or  the  like. 
"  TrespHBS.  merely  aa  trespass,  was  commonly  suf 
fered  to  pass   unresenled."  ^  Macaulny :  Bist.   Eng, 


&te,  fat,  fdret  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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iln-re-^erve',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  re- 
serve, s.]  Waut  orabseuce  of  reserve  ;  frank- 
ness; I'reeiloin  of  cuininuniL-atiou. 

"  He  lived  io  the  freedom  o(  social  unretertv."  — 
VFarton.   Life  0/ Bathurtt.  \>.  6«. 

fin-re -^erred'v  a,  [Fi'ef.  U7ir(l),  and  Eng. 
reserved.] 

1.  Not  reserved;  not  restricted;  not  limited ; 
full,  complete. 

"  Pull  and  unreservod  power  to  couclude  tbe  same." 
—Bt-nry  )'///..  To  Wyatt,  App.,  }  17. 

2.  Open,  frank;  free  in  communication  ;  not 
retired. 

"  John's  WAS  a  life  of  aoatetity  ;  hts  [Jesus]  more 
free  and  unreii.-rv«d.'—GUpin  :  Sermont,  vol.  iv,.  ser.  20. 

3.  Not  having  a  reserve  placed  upon  the  lots. 

"  Iiiiportiiiit  aud  UTireterveU  sale  of  469  c&sks  of 
sherry,  now  lying  at  London  Docka."—Titnei,  Nov.  4, 
1675.     (Advt) 

un-re-serv'-ed-l;^,  adv.    [Eng.  unreserved; 

■ly-] 

1.  In  an  unreserved  manner ;  fully,  com- 
pletely;  without  reservation, 

2.  Fi-ankly,  openly,  freely. 

"  They  corresponded  assiduously  and  most  unr^ 
ienxidCi/.'—Sfacaulay:  Bist.  Eng,,  ch.  xi, 

*  iin-re-jerv'-ed-ness,  s.   [Eng.  unreserved; 

-ness.]  Tliequalityor  state  of  being  unreserved; 
openness;  frankness. 

■  un-re-§iat'-an5e,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  resistance.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
onresisting, 

"How  do  they  [dumb  creatures]  bear  our  stripes 
with  a  trembling  unresUlance t" — B p.  HaU  ;  Solilo- 
quies, S  66. 

iin-re-^ist'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  «;i-  (l),  and  Eng. 
resisted.] 

1.  Not  resisted  ;  without  resistance  offered  ; 
unopposed. 

"  Mackay  marched  unresisted  from  Perth  into  Loch* 
aber. "— J/<ic(tu/dV  ■  Btst.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

*2.  Resistless  ;  incapable  of  being  resisted  ; 
irresistible. 

**  Yield  to  the  force  of  unraisUd  fate," 

Pope:  Horner;^  Odyssey  xlll.  562. 

•tin-re-fist'-ed-lj?,  adv.  [Eng,  unresisted; 
-ly.]    Without  resistance. 

"  These  pjiss  nnresistedly  through  the  pores  of  all 
solid  bodies,"— floy/tf;   (Korfta,  Ul.  685. 

•ftn-re-^ist'-i-ble,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  resistible.]  Incapable  of  being  resisted ; 
irresistible. 

"  By  custom  anrfsisfible." 
Beaum.  &  FUti.  :  Custom  o/the  Country,  L 

iin-re-§ist'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
resisting.]  Not  resisting;  offering  no  resist- 
ance ;  submissive,  humble. 

"  You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize  " 

Thomson  :  Spring,  439. 

*  iin-rS-^olv'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  resolvable.]     Not  resolvable  ;  incapable 
of  being  resolved  or  solved  ;  insoluble. 

"  For  could  any  thing  be  imagined  more  monstroua, 
and  by  all  rational  principles  unrKSolvaiilef—iiouth: 
Sermons,  voL  v..  ser.  9. 

*  tin-re-^olve',  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
resolve.]    To  change  or  give  up  a  resolution, 

"  Lost  by  contrary  thoughts,  the  man 
ResolVd  and  unresnlii'd  again." 

IVard:  Eng.  /Iff arm..  It.  887. 

fin-re-^olved',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
resolved.] 

1.  Not  resolved ;  not  determined. 

2.  Not  to  have  taken  a  resolution ;  not 
determined  or  settled  in  mind. 

**  Unresol^d,  the  son  of  Tydeiis  stands." 

Popa :  Homer  :  Iliad  x.  693. 

3.  Not  solved  ;  not  cleared  ;  unsolved. 

"  Mine  ignorance,   or   rather   unresolved   doubt."— 

Eoliiished  :  Chruiiyclet  (an.  llTSf. 

*  4.  Not  reduced  to  a  state  of  solution. 
■tin-re-§6l\r'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  unresolve/l : 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unre- 
solved or  undetermined ;  irresolution. 

"The  appfti*eut  unresolvt'dness  ...  of  many  of  the 
Englisli  elecUn-8."— /'a/i  Mull  Oazette.  Feb,  24.  1888. 

•lin-re-solv'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  im-(l),  and  Eng. 
resolving.]  Not  resolving;  undetermined  ;  ir- 
resolute. 

"  Shifting  the  prize  In  unresolving  hunda." 

C"ngrive :  Mourninj  Bride,  L 

•un-re-specf,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
respect.]  Want  of  respect;  disrespect,  dis- 
esteem. 

"To  complaine  of  age  and  nm-eipect."—Bp.  Ball: 
ContempL :  Joriah't  K- formation. 


'  iin-re-spoot-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Kng.  rc.t/)fW<(b?«.]'  Not  respectable,  disreput- 
able, dishonourable. 

"  Let  tltosA  of  tlie  respoctHblo  men  who  ore  without 
sin  cast  the  ftrst  atmivi  vXth^  uurcsp<sciabl«,"—C.  Kit^s- 
ley:  Alton  Locke,  ch,  xz. 

un-re-spect'-^d,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bng. 
respected.] 

1.  Not  respected  ;  not  treatetl  or  regarded 
with  respect. 

"  From  loveltBS  youth  to  unretr>«cted  sge." 

Pope :  Moral  Ksuiys,  11.  12fi^ 

2.  Unnoticed,  unregarded,  unheeded, 

"  For  all  the  d«y  they  view  thincs  unrespected." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  a. 

*  ftn-re-spect'-ive,  a.     [Pref.  W7t-  (l),  and 

Eng.  respective.] 

1.  Devoid  of   respect    and    consideration ; 
regardless,  heedless,  unthinking. 

"  I  will  converse  with  imn-witted  fools, 
Aud  unrefpectire  boyi*," 

Shakesp. ;  Richard  III.,  Iv.  2. 

2.  Used  at  random  ;  unheeded,  common, 
'*  The  remainder  viftiide  we  do  not  throw 

In  unrespective  sieve." 

Shakesp. :  Trollu*  &  CresHda.  11.  Z 

*  iin-res'-pit-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
respite<J.]  Not  respited  ;  unintermitted,  (See 
extract  under  Unreprieved.) 

*  un-re-spons'-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  respoiisaL]    'irresponsible. 

"Carried  away  by  force  by  unreapomat  men." — 
Backet :  Life  of  Williams,  i.  I'lfl. 

*  un-re-Bpdns'-i-ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  responsible.] 

1.  Not  responsible ;  irresponsible. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  ;  untrustworthy. 

"  Hia  unresponsible  memory  can  make  us  no  satis- 
faction."—A'uHer.-  Worthies:  Essex,  i.  370. 

*  iin-re-spdns'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unre- 
sponsible ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irresponsible  ;  irresponsibility. 

"That  unretponMibleneU  to  any  other."— Qauden  : 
Bieraspistea,  p.  349. 

iin-rest',  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  rest] 
Absence  of  rest  or  quiet ;  disquiet ;  want  of 
tranquillity  ;  uneasiness,  unhappiness. 

"  Unrett  and  long  resistance," 

Longfellow:  Eptmetheus. 

* fin-rest'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2);  Eng.  rest; 
suff.  -ed.]  Thrown  out  of  the  rest.  [Rest,  s. 
II.  l.J 


'  iin-rest'-fiil,    *  un-rest'-full,  a.     [Eng. 

unrest;  -J'ulil).]  Nut  at  rest;  restless,  un- 
quiet, disturbed, 

"Such   inquiete  and  unres^futl  wretches."— 5ir  T, 
Man:   Works,  \>.  9^1. 

*  tin-rest' -fiil-ne  38,  *  un-rest-ful-nesse, 

s.  [Eng.  vnresl/ul ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unrestful ;  restlessness,  dis- 
quietude. 

"  Whicbe  pub  the  said  Vortiger  to  great  unreU/ul- 
neste."—Fa-byan  :  Chronycte,  ch.  Ixxxiu 

un-rest'-ing,  a.  (Pref.  wn-  (1),  end  Eng. 
resting.]  Not  resting ;  continu:Uly  in  motion  ; 
unceasing. 

"  Let  unresting  charity  believe 
That  then  my  oath  with  thy  intent  agreed." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  L 

* lin-rSat'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unresting; 
•  ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unrest- 
ing ;  restlessne.ss ;  absence  of  repose  or  quiet, 

"The  ur(resfin;rne<f  of  this  man's  lUe." — Be  Qufncey.' 
Roman  Meals. 

iin-re-stored',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
restored.] 

1.  Not  restored;   not  given  back;  not  re- 
turned, 

•'  Some  shipping  unrestored." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ill.  6. 

2.  Not  restored  to  a  former  state  or  condi- 
tion. 

*■  The  Bncentanr  lies  rottlnc  unreitored. 
neglected  garment  of  lier  wnlowlmod." 

Byron:  Childo  Harold,  Iv.  IL 

3.  Not  cured. 

"  If  unrestot'd  by  this,  despair  your  cure." 

I'oung:  Night  Thoughts,  \\.  637. 

un-re-Stralned',  a.  [Pref.  u-n-  (l),  and  Eng. 
restrained.] 

1.  Not  restrained,  not  controlled ;  not  under 
control  or  restraint, 

"To  deliberate   unrestrained   by   his   presence."— 
Macaulay  :  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  U. 

*2.  Licentious,  loose. 


•  fin-r^-straint'.  a.    [Pret.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

restraint.]    Freedom  from  reatraint. 

iin-re-stHct-Sd.  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rcstncttii.]  Not  restricted  ;  not  liniited 
orconllned. 

"  Rango  unrettrtet^d  Ht  tba  wind." 

iVord^u-orlh  :  White  I)0€,  Iv. 

•  ttn-rest'-y, "  nn-rcst-le,  a.  [Eng.  unrest ; 
-y.]     Un(iuiet,  rtfstlcss. 

"  Vou  write  I  mine  unrefffflsoruwesBore 
Frum  day  to  day." 

Chaucer  :  jyollut  *  Crestida,  v. 

"lin-re-tard'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (ii,  and 
Eng.  rttAtrded.\  Not  retarded,  not  delayed; 
not  hitidt-red  or  impeded. 

"  CnretrirdeJ  by  those  who  say  that  our  fears  are 
groundless."- A'/joj:.-  Letter  to  a  Vvung  yobleman. 

un-re-ten'-tive,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
red-'itive.]  Not  retentive:  as,  an  unretentive 
niemury. 

un-re-trS,ct'-ed,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
retracltyl.l  Not  retracted  ;  not  withdrawn  or 
revoked. 

'*  Malevolence  shown  In  a  Blugle.  outward  act,  unre- 
tracted.'— Collier  :  On  Frlendthip. 

•  un-re-tum'-a-ble,  a,     [PreC  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  returnable.] 

1,  Not  returnable;  Impossible  to  he  re- 
turned or  repaid, 

"The  obligations  T  had  laid  on  their  whole  famlW 
.  .  .  were  unreturnable." — Richardson  i  Sir  C.  Qrandl- 
Son,  iv.  8tJ7. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  returned  or  delivered 
back, 

un-re-turned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Bng. 
returned,]  Not  returned,  not  repaid,  not  re 
qui  ted. 

"SiipercilloQi  looks,   unretumed  »inl\Gs.''~-Tatler, 

No.  25iJ. 

un-re-turn'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 

returning.]    Nut  returning. 

*'  Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grlevea, 
Over  the  unreliiming  brave." 

Byron  :  Childe  BaroUi,  ilL  27. 

un-re-vealed',  *  un-re-veled,  a,  [Pref. 
tin-  (1),  and  Eng.  revealed.]  Not  revealed, 
not  disclosed,  not  discovered,  (See  extract 
under  Unproclaimed.) 

un-re-venged',  a.  [Fref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
revenged.]    Not  revenged;  not  avenged. 

"  While  unreveiig'd  the  great  Sarpedon  falls." 

Pope:  Boater:  J  Had  i.v  ill.  168. 

un-re-venge'-ful,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  revenge/tiL]  Not  revengeful;  not  in- 
clined to  revenge. 

"  iin-re v'-en-ued,  a.  [Pret  un-  (l);  Eng. 
revenue,  aud  suff.  -ed.]  Not  revenued  ;  not 
possessed  of  revenue, 

"Undioieat.  tinrecenu'd,  unlorded,"— J/U(on  .*  B^ 
/orin.  in  England,  bk.  L 

•un-rev'-er-en5e,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  reverence.}  Want  of  reverence  ;  irre- 
verence. 

*  lin-rev'-cr-end,  a.     [PreC.   un-  (I),  and 

Eng.  reverend.] 

1.  Not  reverend  ;  not  worthy  to  be  revered. 

2.  Disrespectful,  irreverent. 

"  Tills  t.ngue,  that  runs  so  roundly  In  thy  head, 
fchould  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulders. ■* 
^ihakesj}.  :  Richard  11..  11.  L 

* un-re v'-er-ent,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
revereiit.]  Not  reverent;  irreverent,  disre* 
spectful. 

"Too  unreverent  boldnesa." 

Beaum.  i  Flet, :  Coronation^  11. 

*  un-rev'-er-ent-l^,  *  un-rev-er-ent-lle, 

cuiv.    [Eng.  unreverent;  -ly.]    Not  reverently ; 
not  with  reverence  ;  irreverently. 

"  I  did  unreeerently  to  blame  the  goda. 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  to  thyself." 
BenJonson:  Catiline,  111.  2. 

tin-re- veraed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
reversed.]  Not  reversed,  not  revoked,  nob 
annulled,  not  repealed. 

"A  legal  sentence,  passed  In  due  form,  aud  still  un. 
reverted." -^ Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xiiL 

*  un-re-vert'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
Teverteil.]    Not  reverted.     (H'ordswvrth.) 

un-re-VOked',  o.  [Pref.  itn-(l),  and  Eng. 
revoked.]  Not  revoked,  not  recalled  ;  not 
annulled. 

"Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevoVd  ahall  Btand.* 
Altitun  :  P.  L.,  T.  ««. 

*  un-re-ward'-itng,  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 


b^  b6^;  po^t.  jdrfrl;  cat.  9CII,  chorus,  ^bin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  escpect,  IlCenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion.  -aion  =  shun;  -tion,  -;ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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unrewarded— unruled 


Kng.  reward ing.]  Not  affording  or  bringing  a 
reward ;  uuprotltable. 

"He  finds  it  an  unrewarding  iateToaf—Bp.  Taylor: 
Sertnont,  vol  i.,  aer,  19. 

iin-re-ward'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
rcwanied.l  Not  rewarded  ;  not  compensated  ; 
without  a  reward. 

"Wit  shall  not  co  unreicaj-ded  while  I  am  kliig  of 
the  country."— SA((«e*p..'  Tempest,  Iv.  1. 

*  iin-ride'-a-'ble,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
rUleable.]  Not  able  or  fit  to  be  ridden  over 
or  on  ;  not  fit  for  riding  over  or  on. 

"The  country,  It  waa  s&id,  being  unrtd«abte  all 
da-y.'— Field.  Dec.  19,  1685. 

*  uii-ride'-a,-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unrideabik) ; 
-ly.]    So  as'not  to  be  rideable. 

"  Brought  him  for  half  his  value  as  unrideabls/ 
vicfoua,'— C.  Kingslei/:  Veaaf,  ch.  1. 

iin-TXd'-dle,  v.t.  tPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
riddle.]  To  read  the  riddle  of ;  to  penetrate 
the  enigma  of;  to  solve,  to  interpret,  to  ex- 
plain. 

•'  Parables  which  it  waa  not  difficult  to  unriddle."— 
JUacaulay  :  Bist.  ^ng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  un-rid'-dler,    s.      [Eng.    unriddl^e);    -er.] 

One  who  unriddles ;  one  who  solves  or  ex- 
plains a  riddle  or  mystery. 

"  Te  safe  unriddJers  of  the  atara." 

Lovelace  :  LucasCa .-  To  Mr.  E.  R. 

*  un-ri-dic'-U-loUS,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  ridicidous.]  Not  ridiculous  ;  not  ex- 
citing ridicule. 

"If  an  indifferent  and  unridictdouM  object  could 
draw  thia  austerenesa  into  aamila"— flro«>ne;  Vulgar 
£rrour.t.  bk.  vii..  ch,  xvL 

&n-ri'-*led  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng  .ified.]  Not  rifled,  not  robbed,  not 
plundered. 

*■  They  cannot  longer  dwell  upon  the  estate,  but  that 
remaius  unrifted/'^Bp.  Taylor  :  Sermons,  vol.  1.,  aer. 
19. 

■fin-rig',  v.t    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  rig,  v.] 
1.  Naiit.  :  To  remove  the  rigging  from  ;  to 
atrip  of  rigging  or  tackle. 

"We  instantly  unrigged  and  dismasted  the  ships." 
—Burke  :  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies.     (1T93.) 

*  2.  To  deprive  of  clothing ;  to  strip,  to 
plunder. 

"  Lest  he  should  he  stolen,  or  unrigfd  as  Uars  wa^" 
~'Dryden  :  Jut'enat,  xiv.     (Note  24.) 

un-Hgged',  a.  (Pref.  Urt-(l),  and  Eng.  rigged.] 
Deprived  of  the  rigging  ;  without  rigging. 
"  still  unrigg'd  his  ahatter'd  vessels  lie," 

Pitt  :  VirgU:  ^neid  iv. 

•fin-right'  igk  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  right.]    To  make  wrong. 

**I  sbuld  ail  his  love  unriglit."       Ootoer  :  C.  A.,  IL 

*  fin-right'  {gh  silent),  a.  &,  s.  [Pref.  uit-  (1), 
and  Eng.  right.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  right,  just,  or  fair  ;  wrong, 
mijust. 

"  All  though  it  were  unrigTu, 
There  la  no  peine  for  him  dight," 

Qower:  C.  A.,  IL 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  unright ; 
wrong,  fault. 

"  No  fftwlt  or  unright  coude  thel  fynde  In  him." — 
Joye  :  Exposition  o/  baniel  xii. 

unrighteous  (as  un-rit-yus),  a.    [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  righteous.]  Not  righteous  ; 
not  just ;  not  upright  and  honest ;  evil, 
wicked.    (Applied  to  persons  or  things.) 

"  Angry  Neptune  heard  the  unrighteous  prayer." 
Pope:  Bomer;  Odyssey  ix.  630. 

unrighteously  (as  un-rif-yus-lj?),  adv. 

[Eng.  unrighteous;  -ly.]  In  an  unrighteous 
manner  ;  unjustly,  wickedly,  sinfully. 

"  Prosecute  moat  unrighteouslu  ...  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  natural  piety.'' — Seeker:  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.,  ser.  18. 

nnrighteousness  (as  un-rit'-yfis-ness), 

*  un-ryght-eous-nes,  *  un-right-wis- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  uiiTighteous ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unrigliteous ;  w;int 
of  rectitude  or  righteousness ;  a  violation  of 
the  divine  law  or  of  justice  and  equity ;  wrong, 
injustice. 

"Ail  unriglUeousness  Is  aLn."— 1  John  v.  1" 

*  un-right'-fiil  (gh  silent),  *  un-ryght-ful, 

*  un-right-full,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
rightful.]   Not  rightful;  not  just;  illegitimate. 

"  To  plant  unrightful  kings." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v,  1. 

•fin- right'- ful-l3^  {gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
unrightful;  -ly.]  Not  rightfully ;  wrongfully, 
unjustly. 

"  Ennoyeng  follce  treden  fand  that  unrightfully)  oq 
the  ueckes  of  holy  jneu."— Chaucer  :  Boecius,  bk,  i. 


*un-ringed',  a  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ringed.]    Not  having  a  ring,  as  in  tlie  nose. 

"  Be  forced  to  Impeach  a  broken  hedge, 
And  pigs  unringed  at  vis.  franc,  pledge." 

Butler:  Budibrai,  it.  11.  310. 

*  un-ri'-ot-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng.  riot, 
and  suff.  -ed.]  Free  from  rioting ;  not  disgraced 
by  riot 

"A  chaste  ttnrioted  house." 

Maj/ :  Lucan  ;  Fharsalia,  Ix. 

un-rip',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and  Eng.  rip.] 
To  rip  ;  to  cut  open. 

"  Unripd'st  the  bowela  of  thy  sovereign's  sou." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  L  4. 

fin-ripe',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  ripe.] 

1.  Not  ripe ;   not  mature  ;   not  come  to  a 
state  of  perfection  or  maturity. 

2.  Not  fully  prepared  or  matured  :  as,  an 
unripe  scheme. 

*  3.  Not  seasonable ;  not  yet  proper  or  suit- 
able. 

"  B«solved  hU  unripe  vengeance  to  defer." 

Dryden:  Sigismotida  £  Quiscardo,  254. 

*  1.  Too  early  ;  premature. 

"  Dorilaus,  whose  unripe  death  doth  yet,  so  many 
yeaxa  aluce.  draw  teara  from  virtuous  eyes." — Sidney. 

un-rip'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
ripened.]     Not    ripened  ;     not    ripe  ;     not 

matured. 

"  Thou  knoweat  the  errors  of  unripened  age." 

Pope:  Bomer :  Iliad  xxlii.  671. 

un-ripe'-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  unripe;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unripe  ;  absence 
of  ripeness  ;  immaturity,  unreasonableness. 
(Bacon:  Essays;  0/ Delays.) 

*  fin-rip'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  rippled]  Not  rippled;  free  from 
ripples  ;  smooth. 

"But  it  waa  unrippled  as  glass  may  be," 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xlx. 

*  un-ri'-val-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i) ;  Eng. 
rival,  and  siiff.  -able.]  Incapable  of  being 
rivalled ;  inimitable. 

"The  present  unique,  unrivalled,  and  unrivalable 
production."— Sowrhej;  Doctor,  ch.  i.,  A.  L 

fin-ri'-valled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
rivalled.'] 

1.  Not  rivalled ;  having  no  rival  or  com- 
petitor. 

2.  Having  no  equal ;  unequalled,  peerless. 

"  His  own  clainia  were  unrii'alled."~JIacaulay : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

un-riv'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  riven.] 
Not  rive'n  ;  not  split ;  not  rent  asunder. 

"The  last  sole  stubborn  fragment  left  unriven." 
Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

*fin-riv'-et,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rivet,  v.]  To  take  the  rivets  away  from ;  to 
loosen  the  rivets  of  ;  to  unfasten. 

"  Their  culrates  ave  unriveted  with  blows." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

un-roast'-ed,  *  un-rost-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  roasted.]     Not  roasted. 

"Which  they  disdained  to  eate  unrosted.'—Back- 
luyt  :  Voyages,  Ui  61L 

*un-r6bbed',   a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

robbed.]    Not  robbed  or  plundered. 

"That  you  escape  unrobbed  of  the  slavea."— ffacft- 
luyt :  Voyages,  ii.  sas. 

un-robe',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug. 
robe,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  disrobe  ;  to  take  off  a  robe 
or  robes  from  ;  to  undress. 

B.  Intraii-s. :  To  undress  ;  to  take  off  one's 
robea.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  On  their  exit,  souls  are  bid  unmbe  " 

Foung:  Sight  Thoughts,  Iv.  43. 

fin-robed',  a.    [Pref.  ■U7i-(1),  and  Eng.  robed.] 

1.  Deprived  of  robes  previously  wora. 

2.  Not  robed  ;  having  no  robe  or  robes  on. 
"He  gave  his  assent  in  form  to  several  laws  un- 
robed."—Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  fin -roiled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
roiled.]    Not  roiled  ;  not  turbid  ;  clear. 

un~r6ir,  *un-rdr,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-(% 

and  Eng.  roll,  v.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  unfold,  as  a  roll,  or  something  rolled 
up. 

"  The  first  letter  which  William  unrolled  seemed  to 
contain  only  florid  compliments."— J/acau/ay  /  BisC 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  display,  to  lay  open. 

"  A  flag  unroUs  tlie  stripes  and  stars.' 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 


*3.  To  strike  otTa  roll,  list,  or  register. 

"Let  me  be  unrolled  and  my  name  put  in  the  book 
of  virtua"— S7i(zt«*/). ."   IVinter's  Tale,  Iv.  9. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  unfold,  to  uncoil. 

"  Ab  an  adder  wbon  she  doth  unroll,' 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  AnUranicM.  IL  t. 

fin-ro'-man-ized,   a.      [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng   romanized.] 

1.  Not  Romanized  ;  not  subjected  to  Roman 
arms  or  customs. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  the  principles  or  usages 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

un-ro-man'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
romantic]  Not  romantic;  not  characterized 
by  romance. 

"  It  is  a  base   unromantick  spirit  not  to  wait  on 
you."— Swift. 

fin-roof,  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  roof,] 
To  deprive  of  its  roof ;  to  strip  the  roof  off. 

"  The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof  d  the  city." 
Shakesp.  :  Coriolanut,  L  L 

*  un-ro6st'-ed,  a.     [Pref.   un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

roosted.]    Driven  from  the  roost  or  place  of 
rest. 

"Thou  dotard  I  thou  art  woman-tlr'd,  unroosted." 
Shakesp.:   Winter's  7 ale,  H.  S, 

fin-roof,  V.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Kng. 
root,  v.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  tear  up  by  the  roots ;  to  up- 
root, to  extirpate,  to  eradicate. 

"To  feed  the  fires,  unroot  the  standing  woods." 
Pitt :   VirgU  ,  ^neid  vL 

•  B.  hitrans.  :  To  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

"Make  their  strength  totter,  and  their  topless  fortimei 
Uriroot  and  reel  to  mine." 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Bonduca,  iil  2. 

*  fin-rot '-ten,    a.      [Pref.   mti-  (1),  and  Eng, 

rotten.]     Not  rotten,  not  putrefied,  not  cor- 
rupted.   (Lit.  6ijig.) 

"  Every  friend  unrotten  at  the  core." 

I'oung  :  ii'iyht  Thoughts,  ii.  564. 

*  fin-rough'  (gh  as  f),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  rough.]   Not  rough  ;  smooth,  unbearded. 

"  Many  unrough  youths."      Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v. 2. 

un-roiind'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
rounded.]  Not  rounded  ;  not  shaped  or  formed 
to  a  circle  or  sphere. 

"  Negligently  left  unrounded,"      Donne:  Elegy, xiL 

fin-roiif-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
routed.]  Not  routed,  not  defeated;  not  put 
to  flight. 

"  Stands  firm  and  yet  unrouted." 

Be-iwn.  £  Flet. :  Prophetess,  iv.  5. 

*un~r6^'-al,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
royal.]  Not  royal;  not  regal  or  kingly  ;  un- 
princely. 

"  He  sent  them  with  unroyal  reproaches  to  Mush 
doTUB."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*  un-rude',  a.  [in  sense  1  from  pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  rude;  in  sense  2  from  prefl  un-, 
(•2),  3.] 

1,  Not  rude  ;  polished. 

"A  man  unrude."        BerricJt  :  Betperidet,  p.  IH. 

2.  Excessively  rude. 

"See  bow  the  unrude  rascal  backbites  him."— Bffil 
Jonson  :  Every  Man  out  of  his  Bamour,  iv.  L 

*un-ruf'-fle,  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rvjie.]  To  cease  from  being  ruffled  ;  to  sub- 
side to  smoothness. 

"  The  waves  unruffic.  and  the  sea  auhsides," 

Drydtn:  VirgU;  J?«eidL218. 

un-ruf'-fled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  ruffied.] 
1.  Not  ruffled ;  smooth,  not  agitated. 


2.  Calm,  tranquil ;  free  from  agitation. 

■  And  all  unruffled  waa  his  face, " 

Scott  :  Lay  of  ttie  Last  Minstrel,  U.  19. 

*  tin-ru'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  ruinabie.]  Incapable  of  being  ruined  or 
destroyed. 

"  May  the  unruinable  world  be  but  my  portion,"— 
Watts  ;  Remnants  qf  Time,  Essay  9. 

*  fin-ru'-in-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1 ),  and  Eng. 
ruinated.]     Not  ruined;  not  brouglit  to  ruin. 

"  There  is  a  tuwer  of  Babel  unruinated."—Bp.  Bali: 
Apologia  against  lirownists,  S  30. 

*un-ru'-ined,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
ruined.]    Not  ruined,  not  destroyed, 

"  It  hath  outstood  eo  many  blustrlng  blasts,  thui 
long,  utterly  unruined."—Bp.  Ball  :   Balm  qf  Gilead, 

510. 

*  fin-ruled',  *un-rul-yd,  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  ruled,] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub.  ciire,  i^te,  ciir,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  ©:  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


unrulily— unsavory 


L  Not  ruled,  not  governed  ;  not  directed 
by  superior  power  or  autliority. 

"  Like  a  ship  lu  a  Bturm  .  .  .  unriUeU  auU  uuiiU 
rectedof  any."— 5/«mj«-.-  StaUqf  Ireland, 

2.  Unruly. 

"Ttioyae  vnrutyd  company  gatheryd  vuto  them 
great  multytuJe  i>(  the  commou&."—yabuan  :  Chrvti. 
ycle.  p,  530. 

**  iin-ru'-li-ly,  *  un-ru-li-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
unruly;  4}/.]  In  an  unruly  uianuer ;  law- 
lessly. 

"Te  .  .  .  pfintlilya  haue  ruled,  where  ye  Hated  to 
oomraaimd. "—Jiir  J.  Cheeks  :  Mart  of  HvXitUin. 

•  un-ru -U-ment, 

Unruliness. 

■'  They  breaking  forth  with  rude  xtnruliment.^ 

Speruer  ;  F.  I?.,  IV.  Ix,  23. 

iin-ru'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unndy  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unruly ;  inability 
to  be  ruled  ;  violation  of  rule  ;  neglect  of 
legitimate  authority ;  turbulence. 

"Plenty  had  pampered  them  Into  such  an  unru71- 
neu  and  rebellion."— Sou(A  ;  Sermoru,  voL  v.,  ser.  2. 

ttn-ru'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1):  Eng.  rule,  and 
suff.  -ly.]  Not  able  to  be  ruled  ;  lawless  ;  m.t 
submitting  to  restraint ;  turbulent,  ungovern- 
able, disorderly. 

■'Tliat  capricloufl  and  unru/y  body.""— J/ocaui<iv  ■ 
/fMf.  Eng.,  cli.  xvi. 
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[Eng.  unruly;  -viejit.] 


•  un-rul-yd,  a.    [Unruled.] 

^-rum'-ple.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
rumple.]  To  remove  tlie  folds  from;  to  free 
frum  rumples  ;  to  spread  or  lay  out  even. 

"  '^""""P'«  their  awoln  buds,  and  show  their  yellow 
bloom. "  AddUon  :  VirgU  ;  Qeorgic  iv. 

•  lin-s^cked',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
sackeiL]    Not  sacked  ;  not  pillaged. 

"  Yonder  turrets  yet  utuacked." 

Daniel :  CivU  Wan,  vt 

•  iin-sS,C'-ra-ment,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sacrament.]    To  deprive  of  sauramental 

virtue. 


Eng. 


Eng.    said.]     Not   said  ;    not   spoken  ;    not 
uttered  ;  unspoken. 

"  Thiu  (uouglit  unjuid)  the  much  advUing-wute 
Ouuclmlea.^  /'wp«;  J/omcr ;  Iliad  xxiii.  ua. 

*un-8all'-fii-ble.  'un-saile-a-ble,  a. 

[Prof,   un-  (1),  and  Eng.  milabU.]     Not  saU- 
able ;  not  navigable. 

"  The  aea  untaiieabla  (or  dangerous  wlndea." 

May:  Lucan;  I'fuirauUa -l. 

*  un-sdlnt;  v.t.  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng.  saint.] 
lo  deprive  of  saintship  or  the  repulatiou  of 
it ;  to  deny  sanctity  to. 

iin-saint'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sai'itly.]    Not  saintly  ;  not  like  a  saint. 

ths  Church,  p.  209. 

*  iin-sal'-ar-Ied,  a.  (Pref  «n-  (l),  and  Eng. 
mlaried.]  Not  receiving  a  fixed  salary:  de- 
pendent on  fees. 

iin-sale'-9-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1\  and  Eng. 
salmble,]  Not  saleable  ;  not  meeting  a  ready 
sale  ;  not  in  demand. 


"Doth  umacrament  Baptism  ItseK." 
*  Profane  State,  v.  IL 


-Fuller:  Holy 


[Eng. 


ftn-sic-ri-fi'-cial  (ci  as  sh),  o.    [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  sacriflcUxL\ 

CompxT.  Relig. ;  Not  including  sacrifice  in 
Its  ritual ;  not  having  the  nature  or  efficacy 
of  a  sacrifice. 

'■The  MmocWft-ia;  nature  of  BnddhUt  worship. "— 
Atheiuvum,  Oct.  33.  1S86.  p.  528. 

*iin-sad',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  sad.] 
Unsteady,  fickle.  ^ 

"  0  stormy  peple.  unsad,  and  ever  untrewe. " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,872. 

* iin-sad'-den,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  En^. 
sadilen.]    To  remove  sadness  from  ;  to  cheerl 

"Music  umaddens  the  mehincholy."'— Ifftirfoct  ■ 
Manners  qf  the  English,  p.  483. 

un-S&d'-dle,  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng 
saddle.]  To  remove  the  saddle  from  ;  to  take 
the  saddle  off. 

"  Like  aa  draught  horses,  when  they  be  out  of  their 
geerea.  and  hackueia  untaddled."—P.  Bolland  ■  Plinie 
bk,  xvii.,  ch,  Ui.  ' 

•  un-s^d'-ness,  *  un-sad-nesse,  5 

unsad;  -nus.]     Intirmity,  weakness. 
"  The  u>u. 
-Wycliffe: 

iln-safe',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  safe,  a.] 

1.  Not  safe  ;  not  free  from  danger  ;  not 
affording  or  accompanied  by  complete  safety  ; 
perilous,  dangerous,  risky,  hazardous. 

"It  was  unMofe  to  Insult  Lewia."— ifacauidu;  Hitt. 
Sng.,  ch.  xxiv.  ' 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  to  or  depended  on. 

"  False  In  many  things,  and  therefore  unsafe  In  all 
questions.  —Bp.  Taylor :  Rule  of  Conscience,  hk.  a, 

3.  Not  free  from  risk  of  error. 

iln-safe'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsafe;  -ly.]  Not 
safely ;  not  in  a  safe  manner ;  not  without 
danger  ;  dangerously,  riskily.  (Drvden  ■ 
Eleonora,  368.) 

•  iin-safe'-ty.  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
safety.  ]  The  absence  or  want  of  safety : 
danger,  risk,  insecurity. 

*•  The  umnfety  and  vanity  of  these,  and  all  external 
things.  —Leighlon  :  Com.   on  1  Peter  lU, 

■  iin-sage',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sage, 
a.]    Not  wise  ;  not  sage  ;  foolish. 

"  With  wicked  hands  and  words  unsafe." 

Budson :  Judith  v.  30S. 

iin-said'  (a  as  e),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


un-salt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
S'-ilted.]  Not  salted  ;  not  pickled  ;  fresh,  un- 
seasoned. 

""They  eate  good  meate,  but  all  un»atted."—Back- 
luyt :  Voyages,  iii.  "12. 

un-sa-lut-ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
salutetl.]    Not  saluted  ;  not  greeted. 

"  And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaliUed."       Shuketp.  :  CoHolanta,  v.  1 

*  un-salved'  {I  silent),  or  *  un-sSlved',  a. 

[Pref,   un-  (1),  and  Eng.  salved.]     Not  molli- 
fled,  assuaged,  relieved,  aided,  or  helped. 

"They  put  off  the  verdict  of  holy  text  untalv'd."-^ 
Milton  :  Vf  PrelaticaZ  Episcopacy. 

*  un-sanc-ti-f  i-ca'-tion.  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  sanctificadon.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unsanctitied ;  the  absence  of  sancti- 
fication. 

un-sano'-ti-f  led,  *  un-sano-tl-fyed,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sanctified.] 
1.  Not  sanctified  ;  unholy,  jtrofane,  wicked. 

"  Unsanctifyd  and  polluted.'"  — JfiVtoji.-  On  the  Re. 
tnoval  of  Bireliiigs. 

•  2,  Unconsecrated. 

"  She  should  in  ground  unsancti^d  have  lodged." 
ahaketp.  :  Bamlet.  v.  l. 

un-sanc'-ti-fy-ing,  a.  [Pref.  wu-  (l),  and 
Eng.  sanctifying.]  Not  sanctifying ;  not  im- 
parting sanctity. 

"The  sanctity  of  their  profession  baa  an  unsane- 
tifying  Influence  on  them.'"— 4faca«/au.-   BisU  Ena 
ch.  xxiv.  '■' 

iin-sd^c'-tioned.  o.  [Pref  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sanctioiud.]  Not  sanctioned  ;  not  authorized 
or  ratified.     (Cowper  :  Task,  ii.  524.) 

*  iin-s^'-dalled,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sandalled.]  Not  sandalled  ;  not  wearing  san- 
dals. 

*  un-sane',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  sane.] 
Not  healthy  ;  unhealthy. 

"  A  man  begotten  by  an  unsane  hody."— Translation 
of  Plutarch  s  Morals. 

*  un-s^'-guine  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  sanguine.]  Not  sanguine  ;  not 
ardent,  animated,  or  hopeful.  {Youtiq:  Ocean 
xxi.)  ' 

*  un-san'-i-tar-i?,   «•     [Pref.  un-   (l),  and 

Kiig.   sajiUary.]      Not   sanitary;    unhealthy 
paying  no  attention  to  sanitation.  ' 

"Any  grim  street  of   that    uneanitary    period"— 
O.  Eliot:  Mtddiemarch,  ch.  xxliL 

*  lin-san'-i'tat-ed,  a.  [Pref  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  sanitated.]  Not  made  healthy  or  whole- 
some ;  un.sanitary. 

"Dealing  with   umanitated  workrooms,  or,  as  he 
called  them,  sweatmgdeus."- Z>ai/y  Telegraph,  March 

*  un-sipped',  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sapped.]  Not  sapped;  not  undermined  or 
secietly  attai'ked. 

—Sterne:  Sent,  Journey: 


■ness.]  The  quality  or  st;ite  of  being  insatiable  : 
insatiability,  insatiableiiL-ss. 

Ecc!'^:.'M^n.t^iX'^  "•"'"  "Uf  nt«L"-«rKP..- 

un-8a;~tl-fli-ble  (tl  as  sW).  a.  [Pref  un-  OX 
and  fe,ng.  satiable.]  Not  satiable;  not  capable 
ol  being  satiated  ;  insatiable. 

Oh'rUtSn  lyomaTTl,''ci:^'{t"~''*'^'  """''^''  ^ 

*  iiu-sa  -tl-a-bl^  (tl  as  shi).  •  un-sa-ty- 
a-bly,  adu.  [Eng.  unsatiabile) ;  -ly.)  In  an 
unsatiable  manner. 

"That  he  untatyably  brent  In  ber  ooncupUcena."-. 
ual«:  English  i'otanet,  pU  IL 

*  iinsa'-tl^ate  (tl  as  sW),  a.    [Pref  un-  0), 

and   Eng.  sattati:]    Not  satiate  or  satiated; 
insatiate,  unsatislied. 

"  Cnaatiate  of  my  woe  and  tiiy  desire  " 

Wyat  :  The  Lover  fortaketh  his  unkind  Lovt. 

*  mi-sat  is  fac'-tion,  s.  (Pref  un-  (l),  and 
En-  sn^i-<i<n-ti,,n.]  Want  or  absence  of  satia- 
factinn  ;  diss;itisfaction  ;  unsutisfactoriness. 

"Tnelr  transitorineas.  unsati^action,  danger.'"— As. 
Ball :  Of  Contetitation,  i  u.  '^ 

iin-s3,t-i8-fac'-tdr-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  un- 
satisfa£tory ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner. 

"Thfl  system  of  tolls  acted  very  uru<Ui4faccorUy.''~ 
Bnt.  quart.  Review.  Ivii.  (181:1).  p.  197. 

Un-sat-is-fac'-tor-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  un- 
satisfactory; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsatisfactory ;  failure  to  give  satis- 
mction. 

"The  utii«(far<i(r(oriHi?M  and  barrenneas  of  the  school- 
phUoaophy.  — floi,ie;   ICorAri,  iii.     (Pref.) 

iin-sat-is-fac'-tor-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  satisfactory.]  Notsatisfactory;  not  afford- 
ing satisfaction. 

"The  maritime  operations  of  the  year  were  mora 
u^isatisfactory  atiW  —Slacaulay  :  But.  Eng..  ch.  xIt. 

iin-sat'-is-f  i-a-ble.  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  satisfiabh.]    Incapable  of  being  satisfied. 

"  Unsatisfled  and  uruat'ufiaAle  passious."- Patetf  ■ 
Nat.  Theol,.  ch.  xxvL 

UZl-sd,t'-is-f  ied,  a.  [Pref  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
saXisfied.] 

1.  Not  satisfied  ;  not  gratified  to  the  full; 
not  having  enough. 

"The  restless,  unsatisfied  longing." 

Longfellow :  Evangeline.  U.  k 

2.  Dissatisfied,     discontented ; 
tented. 


not    con> 


-Macaulay :  Bitt.  Sng,t 

3.  Not    fully    informed     and    settled    In 
opinion  ;  not  convinced  or  fully  persuaded. 

"  Report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied."  Shaketp. :  Bamlet,  v.  1 

i.  Not  paid  ;  unpaid. 

"  That  one  half  which  Is  uusatinfled.' 

Shakap. :  Loves  Labours  Lost,  it  1. 

^tin-s&t-is-fxed-ness,  5.  [Eng.  uyisatis- 
Jieil;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsatisfied  or  discontented. 

"  To  give  you  an  account  of  our  unsattjAedneu  '— 
Boyle  :    Works,  ii.  36. 

un-sat'-ls-f^-ing.  o.  [Pref  wn- (1),  and 
Eng.  siUisfying.]  Not  satisfying  ;  not  afford- 
ing full  gratification,  as  of  appetite,  desire, 
&c.  ;  not  giving  content  or  satisfaction. 

"Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  Itaelt"— ^A*fr 
ion:  Spectator,  No.  256. 

•un-8&t'-i8-f;y-ing-nes8,  5.  [Eng.  un- 
satisfying;  -n^s,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsatisfying. 

"Tliat  they  do  eo  understand  also  the  vanity  and 
the  umatisfyingnets  of  the  things  of  this  world.    -  "- 


Taylor:  Sermons,  voL  iL,  ser.  18, 


"  Untapped   by 
Act  of  Charity. 

•  fin-sat'-ed,   a. 

sated.]    Not  sated  ; 


[Pref   un-  (1),  and    Eng. 
not  satisfied. 


Bp. 

untavory  ; 


un-sa'-vor-i-lj?-,     adv.    [Eng. 
■ly.]    In  an  unsavory  manner. 

"So  oft«n  and  so  unsapourily  has  It  been  rei-eated." 
—Milton     Anirnad.  on  Remojutrant' s  Defence. 

un-sa'-VOr-i-ness.  s.  [Eng.  umavory; 
■ness.]  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  un- 
savory. 

"  A  national  umavouriness  In  any  peoi>Ie."— £raic«i& 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv,.  ch  x. 


"  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye. 
And  still  untated."  Coicpcr:  Taak,  i.  U8. 

•  un-sa-ti-a-bil  i-ty,  "  iin-sa'-ti-a-ble- 

ness  (ti  as  shi),  s.     [Eng.  unsatiabh- ;  -ity. 


un-sa'-vor-y,   *  un-sa'-voup-^.  •  un-sa- 

VOUr-ie.  a.    [Pref  un-  (1),  and  Eng.     saronj  ] 

1.  Not  savory;    not  pleasing  to  the  palate; 
tasteless,  insipid. 

"  Cniavoury  food."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  40L 

2.  Having  an  ill  smell ;  fetid. 

"Some   may  emit  an  umavoury  odo\ir."—/lr'iwnei 
Vulgar  Errourl,  bk-  Iv.,  ch.  x. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Joifrl;  oat.  5eU,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tian  ^  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -siotis  ^  shus.    -We,  -die,  ire'  =  bel.  deL 
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unsay— unseaworthiness 


3,  0npleasing,  offensive,  disgusting. 

'•  Thuu  l)ast  the  moBt  umawoury  slmUea."— SAu*«p.  .■ 
I  Henry  I V..  i.  3. 

fin-sajr',  v.t.  [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Eng.  say.\ 
To  reiant.  recall,  or  withdraw  (what  lias  been 
said);  to  retract. 

"You  can  sjiy  and  untay  thlngrs  at  pleasure.' 

Qoldtmith:  She  ^itoopa  to  Cottquer,  v. 

iin-scar-a-ble,  un-soale'-a-ble,  a.  (Pref. 
mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  scalable.]  '  Nut  scalable  ; 
not  possible  to  be  sealed. 

"  Divided  by  uiiscalable  tnouiitalui."— /)ai/i/   Tete- 
graph.  Feb.  24,  1886. 

•  un-SCale',  v.t.  [Pref.  vn-  (2),  and  Eng.  smle 
(1),  s.]  To  remove  scales  from ;  to  divest  of 
scales ;  to  clear. 

"  Purging  aod  nmcaling  her  long-abuaed  aigbt."— 
Milton:  Areopagitica. 

•  iin  -  seal'- J^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
amly,]    Not  scaly  ;  fi'ee  from  scales. 

"  The  JolDted  lobster  and  itnscalu  soale." 

Oay:  Trivia,  il.  418. 

•  jin-SOanned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
scauncii.]  Not  scanned;  not  measured;  not 
computed. 

"  The  barm  of  unicanned  swiftness." 

S?iakctp.  :  Coriolanua,  liL  1. 

•  iill-scant'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scanted.]  Not  curtailed,  shortened,  or  abridged. 

"  Unscanted  of  her  parts."        Daniel :  Mutophihia. 

•  iin-scap'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ii7i-(i);  Eng. 
scape,  and  s'uif.  -abk.]  Impossible  to  be  es- 
caped from ;  inevitable. 


'&n-SOared',  «.  [Pref.  u;i-(l),  and  Eng.  scored.] 
Not  scared  ;  not  frightened  or  terrified. 

"  Unscared 
By  drunken  howlinga."       Cowper:  Task,  iv.  661. 

iin- scarred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
scarreiL]  Not  marked  with  a  scar  or  scars  ; 
hence,  onwounded,  unhurt. 

"  Flanks  untcai-red  by  spur  or  rod." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xvil, 

un-SCatbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l)  and  Eng. 
scathed.]  Not  scathed;  not  injured;  not 
hurt ;  uninjured. 


un-SC^t'-tered*  a.  [pref.  un-il),  and  En-c 
scattered.]  Not  scattered,  dispersed,  or  dis 
si  pa  ted. 


*  iln-s^ep'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sceptered.]  Not  bearing  a  sceptre  ;  deprived 
of  his  sceptre  ;  dethroned,  unkinged. 

"The  unsceptered  Lear 
Heaved  the  loud  sigh." 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  p.  138. 

*  iin-schdl'-ar,  *  un-schol'-er,  s.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eug.  sdwlar.}  Not  a  scholar  ;  no 
scholar. 

"I  tell  you  plainlye, Bcholer  or  un»(^oler.'—A»cham : 
Toxophilut,  p.  38. 

un-schol'-ar-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scholady.]    Not  scholarly;  not  scholarlike. 

*  iin-scbo-las'-tic»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  sclwlastic]  Not  scholastic  ;  not  bred  to 
literature. 

"It  was  to  the  untcholattic  star^aman  that  the 
world  owed  their  peace  and  liberties.  —Locke, 

^-schooled',  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
schoolei!.]  Not  schooled;  not  taught;  un- 
educated, illiterate. 

"  They  were  {Paul  excepted)  the  rest.  Ignorant,  poor, 
simple,  unschooled  and  unlettered  men."  —  Booker: 
Ecdet.  Politie.  bk.  iv..  §  14. 

*un-S9i'-en9e,  s.  [Pief.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
science.]  The  absence  of  science  or  know- 
ledge ;  ignorance. 


tin-S9i-en-tif'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  scientijic.]  Not  scientific  ;  not  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 

"  The  one  refers  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
which  aa  laid  down  by  the  Code  la  thoroughly  un- 
scientific."— A' ature,  April  19,  1888,  p.  678. 

*un-s^i9'-^dred,    *  un'-89i8'~^red*    a. 

(Pref.    1171-   (I);    Eng,    scissor,   and   suff.   -ed.] 
Not  cut  or  clipped  ;  unshorn. 

"  Vnacissor'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain." 

Shakes/'-:  Pericles,  iii,  S. 

iui-8cor9hed',  *  nnskorcht,  a.   [Pref.  n  ?i- 


(1),  and  Eng.  scorched.]    Not  sCorched  ;  not 
touched  or  affected  by  lire. 

"  Hia  hand  .  ,  .  remained  untcoreti'd." 

Sh<ikesp. :  Juiittt  CcBsar,  L  a. 

un-SC^ilred\  a.  (Pref.  «a-  (l),  and  Eng. 
scoured.]  Not  scoured  ;  not  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing. 

"  Like  UTitcour'd  armour." 

Shakeip. :  .Vcasitre/or  Measure,  L  3. 

Ull~scr^t9hed',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

scratched.]     Not  scratched  ;  not  torn. 

"  Tu  save  unscralch'd  your  i-lty'a  threateu'd  cheeks." 
Sh'tkcsp. :  King  John.  li.  1. 

^-Screened't  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng, 
scree  Tied.] 

1.  Not  screened  ;  not  covered  ;  not  sheltered 
or  hidden. 

"  Exposed,  unscreened,  to  the  sun's  refulgent  beams." 
—Boyle. 

2.  Not  passed  through  a  screen  ;  not  sifted  : 
as,  unscreened  coal. 

iin- screw'  (ew  as  ii),  *un-scrue,  v.t. 

[Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  screw.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  draw  a  screw  or  screws  from  ; 
to  unfasten  by  untwisting  the  screws  of. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  loosen  ;  to  open. 

"They  can  the  cabinets  of  kings  unsertte." 

BoweU:  Verses.    (Pref.  to  Let) 

iin-scrip'-tu-r^l,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
scriptural.]  *Not  scriptural ;  not  agreeable  to 
the  Scriptures;  not  warranted  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Holy  Writ ;  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  Scripture, 

"  Manifestly  wnjrrtpfKra?.  false,  and  groundless."— 
Waterland:    Works,  ii.  61. 

Un-scrip'-tii-ral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  icnscrlp- 
tural;  -ly.]  In  an  unscriptural  manner;  not 
according  to  Scripture. 

*un-scrue',  v.t    [Unscrew.) 

un-scr&'-pu-lous,  a.      [Pref.   un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  scrupjdous.]  Not  scrupulous  ;  having  no 
scruples  of  conscience  ;  unprincipled. 

"  An    enlightened    adviser    and   an    unscrupulous 
H\Ave."—Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

iin-scrii'-pu-lous-ly,  a^y.  [Eng.  unscru,- 
piiknis ;  -ly']  In  an  unscrupulous  manner; 
without  scruple  or  principle. 

un-scru'-pu-loiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unscru- 
pulous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unscrupulous  ;  want  of  principle. 


*  iin-scru'-ta-ble,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  scriUable.]     Inscrutable, 

•  un-sculp'-tu-ral,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sculptural.]  Not  conforming  to  the 
canons  of  sculpture  (q.v.). 

"  Some  of  his  sculptures  are  very  effective,  but  un- 
SculpturaL'—AthmiBum.  Jan.  27,  188.1,  f.  128. 

•  iin-SCUt9h'-edned.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  scutcheoned.]  Not  seutcheoned  ;  deprived 
of  or  not  having  a  scutcheon ;  not  having  a 
coat  of  arms. 

fin-seal',  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng,  seal,  v.] 
1.  To  remove  a  seal  or  seals  from ;  to  open 
by  breaking  the  seals  of. 

"  His  letter  was  unsealed."— Macaulay  :  ffist.  Eng.. 
ch,  xiil. 

•  2.  To  open  generally. 

"  Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  tby  heavy  eyes." 

Dryden :  Cock  A  f^x,  247. 

*  3.  To  disclose  ;  to  reveal. 

"  Secret  grief  unteaU  the  fruitful  source." 

Pope  :  ffomer ;  Odyssey  xlx  190. 

iin-sealed',  •  un-seel-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  seaUd.] 

1.  Not  sealed  ;  not  stamped  with  a  seal : 
hence,  not  ratifted,  not  confirmed,  not  sanc- 
tioned. 

"  Tour  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  urueard." 

Shiikesp. :  AU's  IVelt,  Iv.  2, 

2.  Having  the  seal  or  seals  broken. 

*  un-seam',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
seam.]  To  take  out  a  seam;  to  open  by  un- 
doing the  seams  of :  hence,  to  rip,  to  cut 
open. 

■■  He  unseam'd  him  from  the  nape  to  the  chops." 
SfiakfSp.  :  Hacbeth,  1.  2. 

un-sear9b'-a-ble,  *  un-sercb~a-ble, 

a.  &.  3.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  searckfd'le.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Not  searchable ;  incapable  of 


being  searched  out ;    not   to  be  traced   or 
searched  out;  inscrutable,  mysterious, 

"  Unsfarchable  and  dark  to  humai)  eye." 

Howe :  Ulysses,  iv. 

*  B.  As  siibst. :  That  which  is  unsearchable 
or  inscrutable. 

"We  spend  too  lunch  of  our  time  and  pnlns  among 
inQnitea  and  untearcttables."—iyattt:  Logic,  pt.  1.. 
ch.  vl..  S  L 

ii]i-8ear9h'-a-ble-ness^  s.   [Eng.  unsearch- 

-able;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uusearchable. 


Un-sear9h'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsearch- 
abHf):  -ly.]  In  an  uusearchable  manner;  in- 
scrutably. 

un~sear9bed'.  *  nn-searcht,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  searched.]  Not  searched;  not 
explored  ;  not  closely  examined. 

"His  house  in  reason  canuot  paas  unsearcht,' 
Beaum.  4  Flet. :  Lover's  Progress,  iv. 

*lin-sear9h'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  searching.]  Not  searching;  not  inves- 
tigating ;  not  examining  closely. 

"  Their  now  iinseai-ching  spirit." 

Daniel:  ifutophtlut. 

*  un-sea^'-on,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eug. 
season.]  To  strike  or  affect  unseasonably  or 
disagreeebly. 

iin-sea^'-on-^-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  svasfmable.] 

1.  Not  seasonable ;  not  such  as  might  be 
expected  at  the  particular  senson;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  season  or  time  of  year. 

"Unlease  unseasonable  weather  drive  him  to  It'— 
P.  Boltand:  Plinie.  bk.  xviii.,  cb.  vL 

2.  Not  being  at  the  proper  season  or  time  ; 
ill-timed,  untimely. 

"  At    any   unseasonable  instant  of  the   night."— 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  ii.  2. 

3.  Not  suited  to  the  time  or  occasion  ;  ill- 
timed  ;  out  of  place. 

"  These  reproaches  .   .   .  viere  unseasonable." — Mac- 
aulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

4.  Not  in  season  ;  taken,  caught,  or  killed 
out  of  season,  and  therefore  unfit  for  food. 


5.  Acting  or  interfering  at  improper  or  un- 
suitable times, 

"Such  immodest  and  unseasonable  meddlera.'— 
Barrow:  ScT-motis,  voL  ill ,  ser.  &. 

un-Sea^'-on-a-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  unsea- 
sonable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unseasonable  or  out  of  season. 

"  The  unseasonablettess  &  moisture  of  the  weather." 
— Bolinihed :  Descr,  England,  bk.  lii. 

iin-seaj'-on-a-blSr,  adv.  [Eng.  misecLson- 
ab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unseasonable  manner; 
not  seasonably  ;  at  an  improper  time ;  not 
agreeably  to  time  or  season. 

"  Seriousness  does  not  come  In  unseasontibly."— 
Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  SdS. 

iin-sea^'-dned»  a.    [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

seasoned.] 

1.  Not  seasoned ;  not  made  fit  for  use  by 
keeping:  as,  unseasoned  wood. 

2.  Not  inured ;  not  accustomed  by  use  or 
habit. 

3.  Not  qualified  by  use  or  experience  ;  un- 
ripe, inexperienced. 

"  Tia  an  unseasoned  courtier." 

Shakesp. :  Alls  Wea,  L  1. 

*4.  Unseasonable,  untimely,  ill-timed. 

"These  unseitsoned  buurs." 

Bcaum.  A  Elet.  :  Philaster,  li 

5,  Not  sprinkled  or  impregnated  with  sea- 
soning or  relish  :  as,  unseasoned  meat. 
*  6.  Irregular,  intemperate,  inordinate. 

"In  such  unseasonable  and  unseasoned  fashion." — 
Bay  ward. 

iln-seat',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  seat,  v.] 
To  remove  from  or  deprive  of  a  seat :  as, 

(1)  To  throw  from  one's  seat  on  horseback. 

"At  once  the  shock  unseated  him." 

Cowper  :  Task,  vL  560. 

(2)  To  deprive  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"It  might  be  necessary  to  unseat  him;  bat  the 
whole  luflueuce  of  the  oppo.'^ition  should  be  employed 
to  procui-e  his  re-election,"— Jtfacau^ay.'  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  vL 

iin  -  sea -wor'-thi- ness,  5.  [Eng  nnsea- 
xcorthy ;  -jiess.]  *The  quality  or  state  of  being 
un  seaworthy. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sq,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  itw. 
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fin-sea- wor'-thj^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
senu-'irtliy.]  Nut  seaworthy;  not  sntticU'iitly 
equipped,  strong,  and  sound  in  every  part  to 
be  sent  to  sea. 

"  The  ship  bftvlog  been  Bent  to  sea  In  »□  umeaworthi/ 
COQdltioa."— /'liU  Malt  6az<lCe.  Feb.  ».  18&S. 

f  On  March  4,  1873,  Mr.  Samuel  PHmsoll, 
M.P.  for  Derby,  moved  for  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Britisli 
Shipping  Interest  as  regarded  the  safety  of 
mariners.  A  report  justifying  his  apprehen- 
sions was  drawn  out  in  September.  A  bill 
wliich  he  subsequently  introduced  on  the  sub- 
ject was  rejected  on  June  24,  1874,  but  his 
earuestuesa  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  proposed  by  Sir  C.  Adderley, 
giviug  further  powers  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  K^tup  unseaworthy  ships.  Similar  lei;islation 
to  prevent  the  sending  to  sea  of  unseaworthy 
vessels  has  been  passed  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  The  evil  is  one  calling 
for  stringent  regulations  and  strict  inspvLtion, 
Ixith  as  to  the  condition  of  vessels  and  the 
character  of  the  food  provided  for  seamen. 
Thf  greed  and  inhumanity  of  ship-owners  have 
CiiMsed  much  suffering  and  loss  of  life  in  the 
dirt'ctiuns  here  indicated,  and  legislation  is 
still  needed  in  the  interests  of  marinere. 

*jin-8ec'-dnd-ed,  o.  [Pret  un-  (1)^  and 
Eng.  seconded.] 

1.  Not  seconded,  not  supported,  not  as- 
sisted. (See  extracfrunder  Uncountenanced.) 

2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time. 

"  strange  and  UTueconded  shapes  of  worms  eac* 
ceeded, " — B  r  owme. 

•  un-se'-cret,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
secret,  a.]  Not  secret,  not  discreet,  not  close, 
not  trusty. 

"  We  ore  bo  uTuecret  to  ourselves. '* 

SAaketp.  :  TroUut  £  Crasida,  ilL  1 

•  iin-se'-cret,  v.t.  [Pref.  -un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
secre(.J  To  deprive  of  the  character  of  a 
secret ;  to  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"The  untfcreting  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from 
themaelvea."— flacwn;  Esiayt ;  0/ CouiueL 

fin-sec-tar'-i-an,  a.  [Pre£  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sccUxriaii.]  Not  sectarian  ;  not  intended 
or  used  to  promote  any  particular  sect ;  not 
characterized  by  peculiarities  or  narrow  pre- 
judices of  any  sect. 

"His  services  to  middie-classschoolsand  unsectarian 
elementary  educatiou."— />(!/;  Mall  U<izette,  Feb.  1. 18S8. 

TI  Some  religious  bodies  figure  in  the  Regis- 
trar-General's returns  as  Unsetrtarian.  Tbey 
do  not  constitute  a  separate  sect. 

fin-sec-tar'-i-an-ii^in,  5.  [Eng.  wrisectariaTi; 
-ism.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imsec- 
tarian  ;  freedom  from  sectarianism, 

•  iin-sec'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
aecH/(ir.]    Not  secular;  not  worldly. 

•  un-sec'-u-lar-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  secularize.]  To  render  uusecular ;  to 
detach  from  secular  things;  to  alienate  from 
the  world  ;  to  devote  to  sacred  uses. 

•  un-se-ciire',  a,  [Pref.  u-n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
secure.]    Not  secure,  not  safe  ;  insecure. 

"To  settle  flrat  what  was  unMecure  behind  him." — 
Milton  :  Hist.  Enj.,  bk.  iL 

iin-se-ciired',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
secured.]  Not  secured  ;  not  protected  or  pro- 
vided for  by  security. 

"  Showing  unsecured  Ilabilltiea  £5,847  16a.  lOd.,  and 
asaeta  uiL"— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Feb.  1,  1888. 

"fin-sed'-en-tar-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sedentary.]    Not  sedentary  ;  active,  busy. 

*'  The  uniedcnrary  master's  hand 
Was  busier."         iVordsworth:  Ezcurtion,  bk.  IL 

iin-se -duped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  0).  and  Eng. 
seduced.]  Not  seduced  ;  notdrawn  aside  from 
the  path  of  virtue  ;  not  corrupted. 

"  Unshakeo,  umedttced.  unterrlfled."* 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

•  iin-seed'-ed,  a,  [Pre£  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
seeded.] 

L  Not  seeded,  not  sown  with  seed  ;  unsown, 

"  The  unseeded  and  unfurrow'd  soil." 

Cowper  :  Homer ;  Odt/sify  Ix. 

2.  Not  having  or  bearing  seed,  as  a  plant. 

*^-see'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
seeing.]  Not  seeing;  wanting  the  power  of 
vision  ;  blind. 

"  When  to  untecirtg  eyes  thy  shade  shiDea  so." 

tihakeap. :  Sounft^. 

•fin-seel',  v.t.     (Pref.  un  (2),  and  Eng.  seel] 


To  open,  aa  tlieeyes  of  a  hawk  that  have  been 
soeled  ,  to  lighten  ;  to  restore  sight  to. 
"  Are  your  eyes  yet  unteel'd  t " 

Hen  Jontitn  :  Caiiline.  L  L 

*un-seem',  v.i.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
seenu]    Not  to  seem. 

"  6o  uni09ming  to  confutes  receipt.* 

AaJbafp.  .*  Lotie't  Labour't  lAtt,  L  1 

•  fin-seem'-in^,  •  un-sem-ynge,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Kiig.  seeming.]  Unbeseeming, 
unbecoming ;  unseemly. 

"Cutte  out  of  thi-  mymlesujierfluousand  tmiemynje 
de^yrei  "—Utial :  HoTnainet  xti. 

un-seem'-li-ness,   *  un-seme-li-nes,  s. 

[Eng.  unseemly:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unseemly  ;  uncoineliness,  impro- 
priety, indecorum,  indecency. 


im-seem'-ly,  •  un-seme-ly, "  un-sem-ly, 

a,  &  aiiv.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  seemly.] 

A.  As  cutj. :  Not  seemly  ;  not  such  as  be- 
seems the  person,  time,  or  place  ;  unbefitting, 
unbecoming.    {Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xii.) 

B,  As  adv. :  In  an  unseemly  manner;  un- 
becomin<,'ly.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  155.) 

un-seen', '  un-seyne,  o.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.  seen.] 

1.  Not  seen,  not  discovered. 

"  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  tinknown." 

fVordsujorlh  :  farrow  Vnoitited,  1808. 

2.  Invisible,  indiscoverable. 
"3.  Unskilled,  inexperienced, 

"  He  was  not  unseen  In  the  affections  of  the  court 
but  had  not  reputation  enough  to  reform  It." — 
Clarendon. 

^  The  unseen:  That  which  is  unseen  ;  spe- 
cifically, the  world  of  spirits  ;  the  hereafter. 

*an-selze',  v.t  [Pref  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sei::e.]    To  release  ;  to  let  go  of. 

"  He  at  the  stroke  urweJi'ii  me." — Tuke  :  Jdvetit.  of 
Five  Bouts,  iii,  ^ 

on-seized',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  seized.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  seized,  notapprehended, 
not  taken.  (Dryden:  Absahin  <£  Achitophd, 
258.) 

2.  Law :  Not  possessed  ;  not  put  in  posses- 
sion ;  as,  unseized  of  land. 

un-Sel'-dom,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
seldom.]  Not  seldom ;  not  infrequently  ;  not 
rarely ;  sometimes. 

un-sel'-fish,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
selfish.]  Not  selfish  ;  not  influenced  by  or 
arising  from  selfishness. 

"The  personal  benefit  and  present  reward  of  kind 
unselfish  DKUevolence."—Dail!/  Chronicle,  Jan.  16,  l8Sa. 

*  iln-se'-li-ness.  "  un-se-U-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
unsely  ;  -ness.]     Misery,  wretchedness. 

"What  unselinets  is  eata,hli»hed."— Chaucer :  Boe- 
cius,  Iv. 

*un-se'-l3^,a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sely.] 

Unhappy,  unlucky. 

"  Tbilke  unsely  Jolife  wa"  Ootcer :  C.  A.,  L 

*  un-sem'-in-ared,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Lat. 

semeny  genit.  seminis  =  seed.]  Destitute  of 
seed  or  sperm  ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  virility ; 
impotent,  castrated.  (Shakesp.  :  Antony  d: 
Cleopatra,  i.  5.) 

*un-sensed',  *iin-senced,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1);  Eug.  sens(e),  and  sutf.  -eiL]  Destitute  of 
sense  or  meaning  ;  senseless,  meaningless. 
"  They  toll  you  the  pcriptm-e  is  but  a  dead  letter, 
untenced  charaL-ter,  words  without  fence  or  unsenceU. " 
—lip.  Taylor:  Dissuasive  from  Paper]/,  pt  it  bk.  L,  §2. 

*  iin-seiis'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  vn-(l),  and  Eng. 
sensible.]  Not  sensible;  not  capable  of  feel- 
ing; insensible. 

"  A  sacniment«ll  sy^e  untensible." — Sir  T,  More  : 
Workes.  p.  1.332. 

•lin-sen'-su-al-ize  (or  su  as  shn),  v.t. 
[Pref.  u?i-(2),  and  Eng.  sensualize.]    To  purify; 
to  elevate  from  the  dmninion  of  the  senses. 
"  By  sensual  wants, 
tTtuensualizfd  the  mind." 

Coleridge :  tt-liglout  Musingt. 

un-Senf,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sent.] 
Not  sent,  not  despatched,  not  transmitted. 

"  He  should  eend  for  all  the  council  that  remained 
uTiM'ni  abruad,"  Strype  :  Eccles.  Mem, ;_  Edward  ('/., 
bk.  t.  ch.  xxi. 

^  Vnsentfor:  Not  called,  invited,  or  com- 
manded to  attend. 

"  Somewhat  of  weighty  consequence  brlnga  yoi  here 
ao  often,  and  untenl  /or."— Dryden. 


tin-Ben'-t^ll9ed,  a.    [Pref.  uu-  (l),  oad  Eng. 

scJiltnc.ul.] 
1.  Not  sentenced  ;  not  under  aenteacd. 
•2.  Not  definitely  itron<iunced. 

*'The   divorce  being   yet  unsentenotd. '  —  Bewlim  : 
lieforination,  li..  f  l. 

*un-8en'-tient(tas8h),   o.    IPref.  «»-(l), 

and  Kng.  sentient.]  Not  sentient ;  not  having 
feeling,  sense,  or  perception. 

"  We  may  admit  a  »entl.-nt  composed  of  unscnUent 
parta.  —Search :  Light  of  .\aturc,  vol.  iL.  pt.  t.  ch.  vL 

•  un-sen-ti-ment'-gl,  a.    [Pref.  uH-(l),and 

Kng.  sentimental.]  Not  sentimental ;  matter- 
of-lact. 

•  im-sep'-ar-9r^ble.     *  un-sep  er-a-ble, 

a.  (Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng.  separable.]  Not 
separable  ;  not  incapable  of  being  separated; 
inseparable. 

"  Friends  now  fa«t  sworn. 
Who  twine  as  'twere  in  love 
(Inseparable.'  UltaJuip.:  Corloianug,  It.  L 

•  iin-sep'-g,r-a-bly,(«7y.  [Eng.  unsejiarah(le); 

-ly.]     Insfparably. 
"  Joining  them  unteparably."— Milton  :  Tefrachordon. 

•un-sep'-ar-at-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.  separated.]    Not  sep.irat'-d,  not  parted. 

"  To  retain  th*  uns-parated  bouI." 

Pope  .■  Homer  ;  Odj/itej/  X.  Kb. 

t  un-aep'-ul-chred  (re  as  er),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
ci), and  Eng.  sepulchred.]     Nut  sepulchred; 
not  buried  in  a  sepulchre ;  uiiburied. 
"  Cnupulchred  they  roam'd." 

Byron:  Chllde  Harold,  liL  6S. 

•  iln-se-ques'-tered,  a,    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.  sequestered.]  Not  sequestered;  not  re- 
served; frank,  open. 

"  HIb    unte^uenlered   sidrlt    so  supported   Mm."-* 
Euller  :  Church  Historj/,  XI.  111.  i. 

*un-served',   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 

nerved.] 

1.  Not  served  ;  not  worshipi)ed. 

"  The  law  la  love,  and  God  unserved." 

(tower:  C.  A..  IIL 

2,  Not  attended  to ;  not  duly  performed. 

"  Le.ive  the  aacramentes  unserveiL''—iiir  T.  More: 
Workes,  p.  ■iflfi, 

•  un-ser'-vi^e,   s.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
service.]    Want  of  service  ;  idleness,  neglect. 


un-ser'-vi9e-a-We,  a.     (Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  seri'Uxahk]  Nnt  serviceable;  not  fit 
for  service  ;  not  bringing  advantage,  use, 
profit,  or  convenience  ;  useless. 

"  A  moat  unwilling  and  umert^eoMeaccompIIcfc"— 
Macaiday:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

*  un-ser'-vije-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  u-nser- 
viceable  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unserviceable  ;  uselessness. 

"Minding  us  of  ite  iuBix&icieucy  Ka^.  unserviceable. 
neM  to  tbe  felicity  of  a  mortal  creature  "—/Jarrffw; 
Sermons.  voL  ill.,  ser.  14. 

* lin-ser'-vi^e-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unservice- 
ab{le)  ;  -ly.]    Not  in  a  serviceable  manner. 

"  Lie  idly  and  unserviceable  there."—  tt'oodwa/rd: 
natural  History. 

un-set',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  set.] 

1.  Not  set ;  not  placed. 

"Nothlug  unset  dovrzu"  —  Booker :  Ecdet.  Politic 
bk.  iii.,  SllT  ^ 

2.  Not  planted. 

"And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  umet." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  11 

3.  Not  set,  as  a  broken  limb. 

"  An  i/nge(  Ixine  is  better  than  a  bone  so  III  set  thai 
It  must !«  broken  Rg^n."— Fuller :  Worthies;  Oengral 

*  4.  Not  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
*5.  Not  settled,  fixed,  or  appointed, 

"  For  all  day  ineteu  men  at  unset  eleven." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,5M. 

iin-set'-tle,  v.t.  &  i.    (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Kng. 
settle.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  change  from  a  settled  state ;  to  make 
no  longer  fixed,  settled,  established,  or  steady ; 
to  make  uncertain  or  fluctuating;  to  unhinge, 
to  sliake,  to  disturb. 

"  Unsettling  the  faith  of  ingenaooa  yonth-"— flrtt. 
Quarterly  lieview,  IviL.  p.  68  (1873). 

•  2.  To  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  to 
remove. 

"  As  big  OS  he  was.  did  there  need  any  great  matter 
to  unsettle  him  ? "— L' Estrange. 

•3.  To  disorder,  to  derange,  to  make  mad. 


boil,  boy;  pi$ilt,  Jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^^t.    -ing. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -cioos.  -tions,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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*B.  Intrans, :  To  become  unsettled;  to 
give  way  ;  t(»  be  disordered. 

"  Uls  wlta  to  begiu  to  utueltle." 

Shaket/:  :    Lear,  111.  4. 

ttn- set- tied   (le  as  el),  "unsetled,    a. 

[Pref.  im-(l),  and  Eng.  settled.] 

1.  Not  fixed  in  resolution  ;  not  determined; 
not  decided  ;  unsteady  or  wavering ;  unde- 
cided) hesitating. 

"To  all  of  this  umetUed  chmnotet"—Secksr:  Ser- 
mom.  voL  il.,  ser.  IB. 

2.  Unhinged,  disturbed,  troubled,  agitated ; 
not  calm  or  composed. 

"The  best  comforter  to  an  unsettled  fancy." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

8.  Disturbed ;  not  peaceful  or  quiet. 

"The  government  of  that  kingdom  had  .  .  .  been 
In  an  umettled  state.'— Macaulay :  BUt.  Eng.,  cb.  xU. 

4.  Displaced  from  a  fixed  or  permanent 
position. 

5.  Not  ha\ing  the  lees  or  dregs  deposited  ; 
muddy,  roily  :  as,  unsettled  liquor. 

6.  Haring  no  fixed  or  permanent  place  or 
abode. 

"To  behold  the  arke  of  the  Lord's  couenant  un- 
tetied.'— Booker :  Ecclcs.  Politic,  bk.  U.,  §  6. 

7.  Having  no  inhabitants  ;  not  occupied ; 
xmcolonised  :  as,  unsettled  lands. 

8.  Not  adjusted;  not  liquidated;  unpaid: 
as,  an  unsettled  account. 

9.  Not  arranged  ;  not  adjusted  ;  not  accom- 
modated :  as.  The  dispute  is  still  unsettled. 

10.  Unequal ;  not  regular  ;  changeable. 

"  The  mo9t  unsettled  and  unequable  sea^ous  in  moet 
countries."— Be) lOj/ ;  Sermons. 

*  an'Set'-tled-ness  (le  as  el)»  s.  [Eng.  un- 
settled  I  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsettled ; 
Irresolution,  indecision,  uncertainty. 

"  By  the  ignorance  and  Instal'iltty  or  unsettledness 
of  foolieb  people."— Bishop  Taylor:  JHtsuative  from 
Popery,  pt.  il..  §  2. 

2,  Want  of  fixity  ;  changeableness. 

"For  all  their  umettlcdnest  the  sun  strikes  them 
with  a  direct  aad  certain  beam."— SotUh, 

•  iin-set 'tle-ment  (le  as  el),  s.  [Eng.  un- 
settle ;  -inent.] 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  unsettled. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unsettled. 

"  There  is  a  great  unsettlemerrt  of  mind  and  cormp- 
tion  of  manners."— Barruw."  Sermotu,  vol.  1,  ser.  17. 

*  un-sev'-eii»  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
seven.)  To  make  no  longer  seven;  to  reduce 
from  the  number  of  seven  to  a  less  number. 
{Special  coinage.) 

"To  unseven  the  sacramenta  of  the  Uhurch  of 
'Rome."— Fuller :  Church  Itist  ,jLl.  U.  9. 

* fin-se-vere",  a.     [Pref.    un-  (1).   and   Eng. 
severe.]    Not  severe  ;  not  harsh  ;  not  cruel. 
"  A  less  prudent  and  unserere  refreshment." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermotu,  voi.  ii.,  ser.  22. 

fin-sev'-ered.  a.  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and  Eng. 
severed.]    Not  severed,  parted,  or  divided. 

"  Like  iintewred  friendB," 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolaniu,  ili.  2. 

tin-seW  (ewas  6),  *iin-sdw',  v.t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sew.]  To  undo,  what  is 
Be\vn  ;  to  unstitch,  to  unseam  ;  to  rip  a  cover- 
ing from  or  otf. 

"  Vnscioed  was  the  body  sooue. 
As  lie  that  kuewe,  what  was  to  doone." 

Qower:  C.  A.,  TilL 

fin-sewn'  (ew  as  6)»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  sewn.]    Unstitched. 

"  The  inner  flap  had  become  unnevm  at  the  bottora," 
—Daily  Chronicle,  Jan.  11,  1S88. 

fin-sex',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sex.] 
To  deprive  of  sex  or  of  tlie  qualities  of  the 
sex  to  which  one  belongs  ;  to  transform  in 
respect  of  sex  ;  usually  to  deprive  of  the 
qualities  of  a  woman  ;  to  unwoman. 

*■  All  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts  unxex  me  here." 
Shakeap. :  Macbeth,  L  6. 

•  un-shac'-kle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shackU.]  To  set  free  from  shackles;  to  un- 
fetter ;  to  loose  from  bonds  ;  to  set  free  from 
restraint. 

"A  laadable  freedom  of  thought  unshackles  ihelr 
minds,"— .4  ddiaon. 

fin-shac'-kled  (le  as  el),  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  shackled.]  No*t  shackled  ;  free  from 
restraint. 

"  To  perceive  his  own  tinshnckled  life," 

Wordtioorth .'  Excursion,  bk.  lit 

fin-shad'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shoLied.] 


1.  Not  shaded ;  not  darkened  or  overspread 
with  shade  or  gloom. 

"  Paire  as  uruhaded  light,  or  &a  the  day 
In  its  fir«t  birth."  Dasenant :  To  the  Queen. 

2.  Not   having    shades    or    gradations    of 
colour,  as  a  picture. 

*un-sh^d'-6w-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l); 
Eng.  shadow ;  -able.]  Incapable  of  being 
shown  even  in  shadow. 

"Absolutely  tuimttable   uid    unshadowahl^"—Bp. 
Reynoldi. 

fin- shS.d'- owed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  shadowed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  shadowed;  not  clouded,  dark* 
ened,  or  obscured. 

"  Unecanted  of  her  parts,  unthadoioed 
In  any  darkened  point."       Daniel :  Musophilus. 

2.  Fig.:  Free  from  gloom  or  unhappiness. 


un-Shak'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  itn-  (1),  and  Eng 
shakable.]  'incapable  of  being  shaken.  (Lit. 
orjig.) 

"  HU  great  individual  peculiarity  waa  unshakable 
determination."— /)ai/y  TeUgraph.  Dec.  25,  188,s. 

* un-shaked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shaked  =  shaken.]     Unshaken. 

"  Keep  unshaked 
That  temple."  Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  il.  1. 

fin-shak'-en,  *  un-sliak'-ened,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shaken;  shakened.] 

1.  Not  shaken ;  not  agitated ;   not  caused 
to  shake. 

"  Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  ; 
But  fall,  utuhaJcen,  when  they  mellow  be." 

Shtikesp. :  Samlet.  UL  2. 

2.  Not)  shaken  or   moved    in    resolution ; 
firm,  steady. 


*  un-Sha-kle,  v.t.     [Unshackle.] 

*  fin-Shale',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shale.]  To  strip  the  husk  or  shale  of;  hence, 
to  expose,  to  disclose. 


'  un-Skamed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shamed.]  Not  shamed  ;  not  ashamed  ;  un- 
abashed,   ipryden :  Palaman  £  Arcite,  iii.  741.) 

'  un-skame'-fa^ed, "  un-shame-fast,  □. 

[Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  shamefaced,  shame- 
fast.]  Not  shamefaced  ;  wanting  in  modesty  ; 
impudent. 


"  un-skame'-fa9ed-ness.  *  un-shame- 
fast -nes,  'on -shame- fast -nesse,  s. 

[Eug.  unshaviefaceJ,  u-nshamefat,t ;  -ness.]  Tlie 
quality  or  stat«  of  being  unshamefaced  ;  im- 
pudence, 

"  For  the  lacke  of  maners  in  the  state  of  a  lord  in- 


*  fin-shame' -fast-ly,  *  nn-schame-fast- 

li,  adiK     [Eng.  uiisham^ast ;   -ly.]     Without 
shame ;  boldly. 

"  A  wlckid  man  maketh  sad  hU  cheer  unschame- 
fattW—Wycliffe:  Proverbs xxi.  ». 

"  un-shape',  v.t  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shape.]  Tt)  deprive  of  shape ;  to  throw  out 
of  regular  form  ;  to  disorder. 

"  This  deed  unshfipf^  me  quite." 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  iv.  4. 

*  fin-shaped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shaped.]  Having  no  shape;  shapeless,  form- 
less, confused. 

"  The  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  meve 
The  hearera"  shakesp.  :  ffamtet,  Iv.  5. 

un-shape'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shapely.]  Not  of  regular  shape  ;  deformed, 
misshapen. 

*  fin-shap'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shapen.] 

1.  Misshapen,  deformed,  shapeless. 

"  This  unshapen  earth  we  now  inhabit,  ia  the  form 
it  was  found  in  when  the  waters  had  retired."— Bur- 
net ;  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2,  Uncreated. 

"  Unshapen  f^deT—unsJuipen  son  1b." 
Athanatian  Creed,  in  Bickes  Thesaurus,  i.  234. 

fin-ShRred',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
shared.]  Not  shared  ;  not  participated  in  or 
enjoyed  in  common. 

*'  T"  impart  a  Joy,  imperfc-ct  while  uTuhared.' 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  il. 


un-sharp'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sliarpemd.] '  Not  sharpened  ;  uot  made  acuta 
or  sharp. 

"  Vnsharpened  by  revenge  and  fear." 

Scolt :  Uokeby.  U  ft. 

fin-sh^t'-tered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
shattered.]    Not  shattered  or  broken  to, pieces. 

"  How  can  that  brittl^i  stuff  escape  unshattered)"'^ 
Bp.  Ball  .*  Ser.  on  Pt.  IxvUi.  80. 

un-shav'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
shaven.]  Not  shaved;  not  cut.  (BrowM, 
Vulgar  ErrouTS,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi.) 

un-sheatk',  fin-sheatke'»  v.t.  [Pref-un-(2), 
and  Eng!  sheath.] 

1.  To  take  or  draw  from  its  sheath  or  scab- 
bard. 

"  He  who  ne'er  unsheathed  a  sword." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Iv.  Ul 

*  2.  To  set  free  from  or  as  from  a  case. 

"  A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  aoul  unsheath'd 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath'd." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,724, 

TJ  To  unsheathe  the  sword  :  To  make  war. 

fin-shed',  a.    [Pref.  uti-  (1);  and  Eng.  shed.] 
1.  Not  shed  ;  not  spilt. 

"  Charged  with  ufuhed  tears."    Byron  :  Dream,  y. 

*  1.  Not  parted  ;  uncombed. 

"  Uncomb'd,  uncurl'd,  and  carelessly  unshed.' 

Spenser:  F.  ii..  iV.  vit  40. 

''un- shell',  vt.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shea.] 

1.  To  take  out  of  the  shell ;  to  deprive  of  a 
shell ;  to  shell. 

2.  To  give  birth  to. 

"None  .  .  .  that  ever  Yarmouth  unshelled  or  1d> 
gendred." — yashe :  Lentm  Stuff e, 

3.  To  release. 

"There  I  remained  [concealed]  till  the  housemaid's 
sweetheart,  who  was  a  carpenter,  unshelled  me." — 
Dickens  :  Skelcfies  by  Boz;   Watktnt  Tattle. 

*  un-shelled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
shelled.]  Not  protected  or  covered  with  a 
shell ;  newly  hatched- 

"  O'er  her  unshelled  brood  the  murmuring  ring-dove 
site  not  more  gently."— Sft«rida«  .■  Pizarro,  iv.  L 

un-shel'-tered,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
sheltered.]  Not  sheltered  ;  not  screened  ;  not 
protected  from  danger  or  annoyance ;  unpro- 
tected. 

"  From  the  barren  wall's  utishelter'd  end," 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

*  fin-shent',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  shent.] 
Not  sheut,  not  ruined,  not  destroyed,  not 
spoilt,  not  disgraced. 

"  We  scape  unshent,  if  they  were  done  in  love," 

Daotes:  Boty  Roode,  p.  25. 

*  un-sher'-iff,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sheriff.]    To  remove  from  the  oflice  of  sheriff". 


*un-shette,  i\t.    [Unshut.], 

un-shewn'  (ew  as  6),  a.    [Unshown.] 

*  un-shield'-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shielded.]  Nut  shielded;  not  covered,  pro- 
tected, or  defended. 

"[He]  scornful  offer'd  his  unshielded  side," 

Drydeii :  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  :LiL 

"  fin-shift'-^-hle,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
shift;  -able.]    Shiftless,  hel])less. 

"  How unthi/table  &T9  they."— )Fard.'  SerTnoni,  p.  67, 

un-ship',  *  nn-shyp,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eiig.  ship.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  To  take  out  of  a  ship  or 
other  watercraft. 

"Tyll  al  hys  caringe  waa  unshypped,"  —  Bemertt 
Froissart ;  Cronycle,  voL  1..  ch.  ccxviii.. 

2.  Naut. :  To  remove  fi-om  the  place  where 
it  is  fixed  or  fitted. 


fin-shiv'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
shivered.]  Not  shivered;  not  broken  into 
shivers. 

"Onrglaase  can  never  touch  unsJiivered." 

Bp.  BaU  :  Satires.  V.  8. 

un-Shocked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shocked.]  Not  shocked,  not  disgusted,  not 
offended. 

"Who  can,  unshock'd,  behold  the  cruel  eye  T" 

Thomson :  Liberty. 

fin-Shod',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shod.) 
Not  shod  ;  having  no  shoes. 

'•■With  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread." 

Cowper:  To  an  Afflicted  Protestant  Lady, 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^uite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  cb  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  an  =  kw« 
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iin-sh6e\  t  un-shoo.  v.t.  [Frcf.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  shoe,  v.]    To  deiuive  of  a  sboe  or  shoes. 

unshoe -tbe-horaot  & 

Botany  : 

1,  Moonwort  (Bolrychium  Lunaria), 

"  Momiwurt  In  ftu  herb  winch  they  my  will  open 
lockn  iuid  tiitshiio  such  honiea  as  trt.'ad  upou  iL"— 
Cutpeper  In  Britten  Jt  UqUutuL 

2.  HippocrepU  comosa.  The  English  name 
was  given  because  the  legumes  are  shiiped 
like  a  horseshoe,  and  were  popularly  believed 
to  be  able  to  unshoe  horses.    (Prior.) 

•  iin-shook',  a.  {Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shook.]    Not  shaken  ;  unshaken. 

"  Thou  itaud'st  urtihooJc  amidst  a  bursting  world." 
i'yptf.  Satire*.    (Prol.) 

•  tin-Shbred',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shore  (2),  v.]  Not  shored  or  propped  up  ;  un- 
supported. 

ftn-shorn',  a.  [Pref.  iin-  (1),  and  Eng.  shoryi.] 
Not  sliorn,  not  sheared,  not  clipped.  (Scott: 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  26.) 

iin~ short' -ened,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

t.horien€d.]  'Not  shortened  ;  not  made  shorter. 

iin~shdf ,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shot,  s.] 

1.  Not  shot ;  not  struck  or  hit  with  a  shot. 
{Waller :  Night  Piece) 

2.  Not  discharged,  as  a  shot. 

*un-Shdt',  v.t.  [Pref.  ii7i-(2),  and  Eng.  shot,  v.] 
To  take  or  draw  the  shot  or  ball  out  of;  as, 
To  uiishot  a  gun. 

•  un-shdiit',  v.t  [Pref.  un-  <2),  and  Eng, 
shout.l    To  recall  what  is  done  by  shouting. 

"  Unshout  the  noise  that  banished  Marciua." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriotanut,  v-  i. 

•  tin-ShiS^-ered.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
shoiixred.]    Not  watered  by  showers. 

■*  Cmhowered STASH."  Milton:  Nativity. 

tin-sho^irn',  a.  [Pref.  «7i-(l),  and  Eng.  shown.] 
Nut  shown  ;  not  exhibited.  (Shakesp. :  Ant. 
&  Cleop.,  iii.  6.) 

•  un-shrined',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shriued.]  Not  enshrined  ;  not  deposited  in  a 
slirine. 

tin-shrinlE'-Ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
shrinking.]  Not  shrinking;  not  recoiling; 
not  falling  back  ;  undaunted. 

"  With  u/tshrinking  crest," 
Moore  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

iin-shriv'-en,  •  un-shrlve,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  shriven.]    Not  shriven. 

"  Though  all  ther  parishe  die  unshrive." 

Plovrman't  Tale. 

•  iin-shr6ud',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
shroud.]  To  remove  the  shroud  or  covering 
from  ;  to  uncover,  to  unveil,  to  disclose. 

"  At  length  the  piercinj^  euu  his  beanies  unahroudt." 
P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Jslmui,  lii. 

•  un-shrubbed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
shrub,  and  sulTT.  -ed.]  Not  planted  with  shrubs  ; 
bare  or  destitute  of  shrubs. 

"  My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshmbbed  down,*" 

SJiak^sp.  :  Tempest,  iv.  L 

•  un-Shiui'-na-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 

shun,   and   suff.    -able.]      Incapable   of    being 
shunned  or  avoided  ;  ine\itable. 

"  "Tis  destiny  unihunnahle,  like  death." 

&hak£tp. .  Othello.  111.  S. 

"tin-shunned,  a.     [Pref.  u«- (l),  and  Eng. 

shun  lied.] 

1.  Not  shunned  or  avoided. 

2.  Unshunnable,  inevitable. 

"  All  utuhunn'd  conseqnence."— SAafte*/).  .■  Mcature 
for  Mcature,  ill.  2. 

ttn-Shut'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  shut.) 
Not  shut  ;  open. 

"  Sail  and  sail  with  unahut  eye 
Bound  the  world  for  ever  and  aye." 

M.  A  mold :  Foriaken  Merman. 

fin-shut,  ''nn-shette,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2), 

and  Eng.  shut,  v.]     To  open  ;  to  throw  open. 
"  He  the  dore  uniftette."  Qotoer :  C.  A.,  vi. 

•  un-shut'-ter»  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

shutter.]      To    lake  down  or  put  back    the 
shutters  of. 

"He  umhuttered  the  little  lattice-window." — T. 
Hughes  :  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xvii. 

•fin-shy',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  shy,  a.] 
Not  -shy ;  conlident.  (Richardson :  Clarissa, 
ii.  50.) 


'  fin-siok',  *  un-Blcke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  sick.]  Not  sick,  ailing,  diseased,  or  dis- 
ordered. 


iin-sio'-ker,    a.      [Pref.   un-    (1),    and    Eng. 
sicker.]    Not  sure  ;  unsure,  unsteady.   (Scotch.) 

"  Oh  1  flickering,  loeble,  and  unaicker." 

Burnt:  Poem  on  Hfe. 

un-alft'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  u?i-  (l),and  Eng.  si/ted.] 

1,  Not  sifted  ;  not  separated  by  a  sieve. 

"  Grist  unsifted.'  Cowper :  Tatk,  vi.  108. 

*2.  Not  trieJ,  untried,  unproved. 

"  L'nsifted  tn  BUoh  perilous  circumstance." 

Shcikesp.  :  Hamlet.  1.  S 

tin-sighed'  (gh  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sighed.]    Not  sighed  (for). 


iin-sight  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  u-n-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sight.]  Without  sight;  not  seeing  or 
examining.  Only  occurring  in  the  phrase, 
"  unsight,  unseen  "  =  unseen:  as,  to  buy  a 
thing  uiisight,  unseen  =  to  buy  it  without 
seeing  it. 

"  To  subscribe,  unsight.  uuseen." 

Butivr:  Hudtbras.  I.  ill.  626. 

*  un-sight'-a-ble  {gh  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un- 

ci) ;   Eng.  sight,  and  suff.  -able.]     Invisible. 

IWyclife.) 

iin-sight'-ed  (gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sighted.] 

*  1.  Not  sighted  ;  not  seen  ;  invisible. 

"  still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted," 

Suckling  -   Song. 

2.  Having  lost  the  sight  or  view  of  any- 
thing.    (Coursing.) 

" getting  unsighted  at  a  hedge,  was  beaten." — 

Field.  Dec.  24,  1887. 

un-sight'-li-ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  un- 
sightly ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsightly  ;  unpleasantness  to  the  sight ;  ugli- 
ness, deformity. 

"  The  unsightliness  in  the  leffs  may  be  helped  by 
wearing  a  laced  stocking."— IF liejnan  ■  Surgery. 

un-sight'-l3^  (gh  silent),  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sightly.]  Unpleasant  to  the  sight ; 
ugly,  deformed.    (Cowper :  Hope,  426.) 

*  un-sig-nif '-i-oant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  significant.]  *  Not  significant ;  having  no 
meaning  or  importance  ;  insignificant. 

"  A  kind  of  voice,  not  altogether  articulate  aod 
unsigtiiJicant.'—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  627. 

*  un-sig-nif -i-cant-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  unsig- 

nificant ;  -ly.]  Insigniticantly ;  without  any 
meaning  or  signification. 

"  The  temple  .  .  ,  might  now  not  untignificantly  be 
set  ov>en." — Milton :  Areopagitica. 

*  un-slm'-ple,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
simple.]    Notsimple  ;  not  natural ;  affected. 

■■  Such  profusion  of  unsimple  words."  —  Joanna 
Baillie. 

*  un-8ini-pli9'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  simplicity.]  Want  of  simplicity  ;  artful- 
ness, cunning. 

-Kingsley :  Westward 

*un-sin',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sin.} 
To  deprive  of  sinful  character  or  nature;  to 
cause  to  be  no  sin. 

"  When  a  sin  is  \ ^ 

unsin  \\^"—Feltham  :  Resolnes,  pt. 

un-sin'-9ere,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (\),  and  Eng.  sin- 
cere.  ] 
1.  Not  sincere  ;  not  faithful ;  insincere. 

"  And  can  I  doubt,  my  cliftmiing  maid, 
As  unsincere,  what  you  have  saldi  " 

Cowper  :  To  Delia. 

*2.  Not  genuine  ;  inipure,  adulterated. 
"  Chyniical  preparations,  which  I  have  found  wn- 
s\ncere."~lJo}//e. 

*  3.  Not  sound  ;  not  solid. 

"  The  Joy  was  unsincere.' 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metanwrphose*  x. 

*  fin-sin-9er'-i-ty,    *  un-8m-9ere'-nes8, 

s.  [Eng.  unsincerc  ;  -ity ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  unsincere  ;  want  of  sincerity  ; 
insincerity ;  impurity. 

"  A  spirit  of  sea  salt  may,  without  any  unsinceiHty, 
be  ao  prepared  an  Ui  dissolve  the  body  of  crude  gold."— 
Boyle:   Works,  p.  3&0, 

*  un-sin'-ew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2), 

and  Eng.  sinew.]  To  n-lax  the  sinews  of;  to 
deprive  of  strength,  miglit,  firmness,  energy, 
or  vigour. 

"  This  skill  wherewith  you  have  eo  cunning  Ix-en." 
Vnsinewi  all  your  powrs."    Daniel :  Muaophilus. 


•  fin-sin' -owed  (ew  as  u),  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sinewed.]  Deprived  of  strcugtti  oi 
force  ;  weak,  nerveless.  (Shakesp.  :  UamUt. 
iv.  7.) 

•  un-sin'-ew-j^  (ow  as  u\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  jii)t«u'j/.]    Weak,  nerveless.    (Lit.  £ 


•  un-sing',  v.t.    (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng,  sing.] 

To  recant  what  has  been  sung. 

"  Unsing  tbeir  thanks,  and  pull  their  trophies  down." 
Dffoe  :  True.l>om  Fnglithman,  pU  IL 

fin-singed,  a.  [Pref.  i(7i-  (1),  and  Eng.  singed.] 
Nut  singed  ;  not  scorched.  (Browne :  Vulg. 
Err.,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  x.) 

•  fin-sin'-gled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX 
and  Eng.  singled.]  Not  singled  ;  not  separated. 

"  stags  ...  in  herds  unsingled." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  iv,  ML 

un-Sink'-ing,  a.  [Pief,  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
sbiking.]  Not  sinking;  not  settling,  subsid- 
ing, or  giving  way. 

"  A  smooth,  unsinking  sand."  Addison  :  Jlaiy. 

t  un-sin'-ning,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sinning.]  Not  sinning;  coinniitting  no  sin; 
impeccable. 

"A  perfect  unsinning  obedience."— /iofferi. 

•  fin-sis'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sister.]  To  destroy  the  sisterly  relation  be- 
tween ;  to  remove  from  the  position  or  rela- 
tionship of  a  sister. 

'■  To  sunder  and  unsister  them  again. " 

Tennyton  .   (Jueen  Mary.  L  1> 

t  fin-sis'-ter-lj^,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (,1),  and  Eng. 
sisterly.]    Not  sisterly  ;  not  becoming  a  sister. 


*  un-sit'-ting,  *  nn-syt-tyng,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  {!),  and  Eng.  sittijig.]  Not  becoming; 
unbecoming. 

■'  To    Bpeake    vnayttyng    woordes,"- Sir    T.    More: 
Workes,  p.  87*2. 

fin-siz'-a-ble,  *  fin-size -a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sizable.]  Not  sizable ;  not 
of  a  proper  size,  magnitude,  or  bulk. 

"Prosecute   the  possessors    of   vntizeable  plke."^ 
Field,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

fin-sized',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sized.] 

Not  sized,  not  stiftened. 

"  And  pierced  into  the  sides  like  an  unsized  camlet." 
—Congrei'e  :    Way  of  the  World,  iv. 

fin-skil'-ful,  *  un-skyl-ftil,  a.  [Pref.  un* 
(1),  and  Eng.  skilful.] 

1.  Not  skilful ;  wanting  in  the  skill,  know- 
ledge, or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice,  use, 
experience,  or  observation. 


•2.  Destitute  of  discernment. 
"  Though  it  make  the  unakilful  iHUgix.'— Shaketp.  : 
BamM.  iii   Z 

*3.  Ignomnt  ;    without  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience. 

"  striken  with  dread,  ungkilfid  at  the  place." 

Surrey  :   Virgil ;  .£neis,  IL 

fijl-Skil'-ful-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  unskilful :  -ly.] 
1.  In  an  unskilful  manner;  without  skill  op 
dexterity. 

"  She  was  clumsy  in  tigure,  and,  to  appearance,  un* 
skilfully  managed."— Co'it:  Third  Voyage,  bk,  vt, 
ch.  xi. 

"  2.  Without    knowledge  or   discernment ; 
stupidly. 


un-Skxi'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unskilful :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  sUtte  of  being  unslcilful ;  want 
of  skill,  ait,  dexterity,  or  knowledge. 

"The  unskii/ulness  of   that  rude  ^eoyXv."— Boyle 
Works,  ii.  ;04. 

•  fin-skill',  *  un-skiUe,  s.  [Pref.  ixn-O),  and 
and  Eng.  skill.]    Want  of  skill ;  ignorance. 

"  Reave  him  the  skill  his  unrkill  to  agnize." 

Sylvester:  Aiton,  p.  277. 

fin-Skilled',    a.      [Pref.    un-  (I),  and  Eng. 

skilled.] 

1.  Wanting  in  skill ;  destitute  of  readiness 
or  dexterity  in  performance  ;  not  skilful  ;  un- 
skilful. 

"  In  Ungering  some  ungktll'd,  but  only  u»"d  to  sing." 
Drayton  :  PolyOlbion.  e.  i. 

2.  Destitute  of  practical  knowledge. 

"  Thy  youth  as  then  in  sage  debates  unikilTd." 
Pope  :  ffnmer:  Iliad  ix.  hW. 


boil,  h6^ ;  pout,  J^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
Huan.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhon.   -cions,  -tloust  -sioua  =  sbus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  beL  deL 
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unskirmished— unsorted 


unskilled -labor,  9.  Labor  not  requli^ 
iug  special  ekiU  or  traiuing;  simple  luaDual 
labov 

*  QA-skir'-mlshect  a.  [Fref.  -un-  (1);  Eng. 
skirmishy  and  suff.  -ei.J  Not  fought  in  skirm- 
ishes ;  Dot  engaged  in  slight  coittlicts. 

"He  scarce  one  day  utukirmish'd  with  doth  go.* 

Drayton  :  Battle  qf  Agincourt. 

fin-Sl&ck'-ened,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
slackened.]  *  Not  slackened;  not  made  slow 
or  slower. 

&n-slain',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  slain.} 
Not  slain,  not  killed.    {Lit.  £Jig.) 

"  One  Bin.  unilain,  within  my  breast." 

Cvwper  :  Olney  Bymns,  IvL 

iin-8laked',  *  un-slakt,  a.    [Fref.  uti-  (l), 
and  Eng.  slaked.] 
X,  Not  slaked  ;  not  quenched. 

"  Uufouod  the  hooa—utuluked  the  tblrat" 

Byron  :  Chitde  B<ifi/ld.  Iv.  12t 

2.  Not  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a 
true  chemical  couifbination. 

"  Vmlakt  lime,  which  never  btsata  till  you  throw 
water  upoD  it."— Boies  :  Sermon  on  Luke  xviiL  L 

iin-8laugh'-tered  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  slaughtered.]  Not  slaughtered  ; 
not  slain. 

"  Hovering  o'er 
Th'  unataufffUer'd  host." 

Toung  :  Par,  on  Job.  v.  230. 

fin-sleek',  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (l),  and  Eng.  sleek.] 
Not  sleek  or  smooth  ;  rough,  dishevelled. 
(Tennyson  :  Elaine,  811.) 

fin-sleep'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sleee}n7ig.]    Not  sleeping  ;  ever  wakeful. 

"  Unsleeping  eyes  of  God."        Milton  ;  P.  L,,  v.  M7. 

*  nn-slekked,  a.    [Unslaked.] 

*  iin-slept\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  iuid  Eng.  slej)t.] 
Not  having  slept ;  having  been  without  sleep. 

"  Pale,  as  man  long  urulept."        Chaucer  :  Dreame. 

tm-sling',  v.t.    [Fref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  sling.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  loose  from  a  sling. 

"The  bustle  to  unsling  rifles."— /^«/ti.  Jan.  7.  1888. 

2.  iV^a'(i^  ;  To  put  out  of  a  sling ;  to  take 
off  the  slings  of,  as  of  a  yard,  a  cask,  &c. 

*  fin-slip' -ping,  a.     [Pref.  nn-  (l),  and  Eng. 

slipping.]    Not  slipping  ;  not  liable  to  slip. 

"An  unslipping  knot." 

Shake^p.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  U.  2. 

*  fin-slow',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sZow.] 
Not  slow ;  active. 

"  li  forsotbe  un^Jow  thou  sbul  be."— H>e(t^«;  Pro- 
verbs vi.  11, 

*un-slui9e',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sluice.]  To  open  the  sluice  of;  to  open;  to 
let  flow. 

"  All  Bgea,  all  degrees  untluice  their  eyes." 

Dryden  :  Ovid;  itctaTnorphose*  viii. 

fin- slum '-ber-ing,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  shnn\i(ring.]  Not  slum  leering ;  sleep- 
less, wakeful,  vigilant. 

*  fin  -  slfim'- brofis,  a.  [Pref.  uw-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sluviberoiis,]  Not  slumberous ;  not  in- 
viting or  causing  sleep. 

"  By  a  ioreknowledge  of  untlumbrout  night." 

Keat*:  EnUymion,  L  912. 

*  fin-sly',  *  un-sleigh,  a.    [Pref.  U7i- (l),  and 

Eng.  sly.]     Unwary. 

"  Whom  untleigh  she  aeeth  abe  sfaal  Blen." —  Wy- 
diffe :  Proverbs  xxiii.  28. 

fin-smir9hed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
smirched.]  Not  smirched;  not  stained;  not 
soiled  ;  not  blackened. 

"The  chaste  and  unsmirched  brow." 

Shake.*p.  ■'  BamJet,  iv.  6. 

fin-sznit'-ten,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
smilten.]    Not  smitten  ;  not  beaten. 

"  [I]  amiled  unsmitteiu"    Tour^ :  Night  TTwugTUt,  iv. 

fin -smoked',  a.  [Pref.  itn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
smoked.] 

1.  Not  smoked  ;  not  dried  by  smoking. 

2.  Not  used  in  smoking,  as  a  pipe. 

*3,  Smoked  out;  emptied  by  smoking. 

"  HIb  ancleut  pipe  lii  suble  dyeil. 
And  half  UTWwked,  lay  by  his  side.** 

Sw^ft  ■  Casaimis  A  Peter. 

*un-smodth',  a.  [Pref.  tin-  (1),  and  Eng. 
smooth,  a.]'  Not  smooth;  not  even;  rough. 
{Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  631.) 

■*  fin-smote',  a,  [Pref.  un-  0),  and  Eng.  smote.) 
Unsniitten.    (Byron:  De^t.  of  Sennacherib.) 


•un-smoth'-er-a-ble,  a,    [Pref.  uti-  (1); 

Eng.  smottier,  and  sutf.  -able.]    Incapable  of 
being  smothered,  suppressed,  or  restrained. 
"  To  the  untmotherabte  delight  ot  all  the  porters." — 
Dickmu :  Pichuick,  oh.  xivlU. 

•  fin-smfit'-t^,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  aud  Eng. 
smutty.]    Not  smutty  ;  not  obscene. 

"  The  oxpresslon  was  altogether  untmutty."— Collier : 
Snglith  Stage,  p.  64. 

*un-s6aped',  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
soaped.]    Not  washed  ;  unwashed. 
*TI  The  Unsoaped:  The  Unwashed  (q.v.). 

"  The  unsoaped  of  Ipswich  brought  np  the  rear." — 
Dlckent:  Pickwick,  oh.  xxiv. 

*un-s6'-ber,  a,     [Fref.   urt-  (1),  and   Eng, 
sober,  a.]    Nnt  sober  ;  wild,  extravagant. 

"  Her  eyes,  her  talke,  her  pase,  all  were  umoberf'— 
Bale :  Snglith  t'oiartet,  pt.  iL 

•  fin-SO'-ber-ly,  adv.      (Eng.   unsober;  -ly.] 

Wildly,  extravagantly. 

"  Vnxoberly   to    reason   and   dispute."  —  Bomilies ; 
Against  Contention. 

•  fin-so-^i-a-bd'-i-t^  (or  9  as  sh),  s.    [Eng. 

unsociable ;  -ity.]    Unsociableness. 

"The  unsociability  of  the  Chrtstian  faith.' — iVar- 
burton:  Divine  Legation.    (Prel.) 

un-s6'-cia-ble  (c  as  sh),  a.    [PreC  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  sociable.] 

1.  Not  sociable ;  not  suitable  for  society ; 
indisposing  for  society. 


2.  Not  inclined  for  society  ;  not  free  in 
conversation ;  reserved,  unsocial ;  not  com- 
panionable. 

"  And  he  again,  who  is  too  sober  and  abstiiient  alto- 
gether, becouimetb  unpleasant  and  unsociable." ~ P. 
Bu/land:  Plutarch,  p.  W-1. 

fin-so'-ci-a-ble-ness  (c  as  sh),  5.  [Eng. 
■unsociable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsocial. 

fin~s6'-cla-bl^  (o  as  sh),  adv.    [Eng.  un- 
sociab(le);  -ly.]    In  an  unsociable  manner. 
"  These  are  pleiised  with  nothing  that  la  not  unw- 
dably  &o\ix." — L' Eitrange, 

fin-so' -Cial  (C  as  sh),  a.  [Fref.  un-  (1),  and 
Kng.  social.]  Not  social;  not  adapted  to 
society. 

"The  too  often  unamlable  and  unsocial  patriotism 
of  our  forefathers."— J/acau/ay;  Bist.  Sng.,ch.  xv. 

*  un-sod',  *  fin-sod'-den,  a.  [Pref.  -un-  (1), 
aud  Eng.  sod,  sodden*]  Not  sodden,  seethed, 
or  boiled. 

"  Unrosted  or  unsod,"    Beaum.  A  Flet. ;  Sea-^toyage,  it. 

•  un-soft ,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
so/t.] 

A»  As  adj. :  Not  soft ;  hard. 

"His  berd  un<qft."  Cfiaucer  :  C.  T.,v.969. 

B.  As  adv. :  Not  softly. 

"  Great  uumbera  fall  unsoft." 
Spemer:  Shepheard«  Calendar;  July. 

fin-SOff-ened  (t  silent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng'  softened.]  Not  softened,  touched, 
or  affected. 

"  Cnsqflened  by  all  these  appUcatlona. " — Atterbwry  : 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  5. 

fin-soiled',  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. soiZcd.] 
Not  soiled  ;  not  stained ;  unpolluted,  un- 
tainted, unspotted,  pure.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  My  unsoiled  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life." 
Shitkegp. :  Sfeasitre/or  Measure,  IL  4. 

un-SOld',  *  un-solde,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sold.]  Not  sold  ;  not  transferred  or  dis- 
posed of  for  a  consideration. 

"They  left  their  house  and  shop  with  some  wares 
therein  unsold ^."~Backhij/t :  Voyages,  ii.  267. 

*fin-s6r-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
solder.]  To  sei>;irate,  as  something  that  has 
been  joined  with  solder ;  to  dissolve ;  to 
break  up. 

"  The  sequel  of  to-day  uruolders  all 
The  goodliest  friendship  of  f/uuuus  knights," 

Tennyson      Morte  d'  Arthur. 

*un-s61d'-lered  (1  as  y),  *un-8ould- 
iered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  soldier,  and 
-ed.j  Not  having  the  qnalities  or  appearance 
of  a  soldier ;  not  soldierlike. 

"  So  raggedly  and  loosely,  bo  unsotildiered.'' 

Deaum.  A  Flet,  :  Loyal  Sutject,  L  2. 

fin-sold'-ier-like  (i  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  soldierlike.]  Not  like  a  soldier ; 
not  characteristic  of  or  becoming  a  soldier. 

•'  Faults  eraiaent]yutuoldierlihe.''—Macauiay:  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


fin-SOld'-ler-l^  (1  as  y),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  soldierly.]  Unsoldierlike;  uube- 
coming  a  soldier. 

"So  unsoldierly  &n  action."- /fymer.-  On  Tragedu 
p.  134, 

*  un-sol'-emn  (mn  as  n),  a.  [Pref  un-  (\\ 
and  Eng.  'soltmn.] 

1.  Not  solemn ;  not  sacred,  serious,  or 
grave. 

2.  Not  accompanied  by  due  ceremonies  or 
forms ;  not  regular  or  formal ;  legally  informal. 

"Obligations  by  unsolemn  Btipulationa." — Bp.  Tay- 
lor :  liule  of  Contcieytce,  bk.  il.,  ch.  t 

*  un-s6l'-em-nize,  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Eng.  solemnize.]    To  divest  of  solemnity. 

^nnsolempne,  a.    [Unsolemn.] 

fin-so-lif'-it-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

solicited.] 

1.  Not  solicited  ;  not  applied  to.  (Said  of  a 
person.) 

■'  Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  persou  In  this  court." 

Shaken/:  :  Bvury  VUI.,  ii  4 

2.  Not  asked  for  or  besought  (Said  of  a 
thing.) 

*  fin-so -U9'-it-ofi8,  *  nn-sol-lic-lt-ons, 

a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solicitous.] 

1.  Not  solicitous  ;  not  anxious  ;  not  deeply 
concerned. 

"  Unsollicitous  to  conceal  It."— Scarc/i .'  Light  of 
Nature,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii..  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Not  marked  or  occupied  by  care,  anxiety, 
or  solicitude. 

"Many  unsolidtouthoun."— Idler,  No.  ft. 

*  fin-Sol'-id,  a.   [Fref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solid.] 

1.  Not  solid ;  hollow,  liquid,  gaseous,  fluid. 

"The  continuity  of  uTvioliii,  inseparable,  and  un- 
moveable  parts." — Locke:  Buman  Understand,,  bk.  U.. 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Having  no  solid  foundation  or  basis ; 
not  sound,  tirm,  or  substantial ;  empty,  vain, 

"  Those  ufitolid  hopes."     Thornton :   Winter,  1,084. 

*  un-sol'-id-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsolid;  -nesa.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsolid ;  empti- 
ness, vanil^. 

"  The  unsolidness  of  other  comforts  and  privileges." 
~Leighton  :  1  Peter  Ii, 

*  fin-solv'-a^ble,  *  un-solV-i-ble,  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  aud  Eng.  solvable.]    Not  capable  of 
being  solved. 

"If  unaolvible  otherwise,  there  Is  still  the  more 
assurance  of  undeniable  deaioustratiou."— .Uu;'^.'  On 
the  Seven  Churches,  ch.  x. 

un-solved',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  solved.] 
Not  solved  ;  not  explained  or  cleared  np. 

"Virgil  propounds  a  riddle,  which  he  leaves  un- 
solved:—Dryden :  Virgil.    (Liedlc.) 

un-SOn'-sy,  a.    [Fref.  «7i-(l),  and  Eng.  sonsy.] 

1.  Not  sonsy  ;  not  buxom,  plump,  ur  good- 
looking.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Bringing  or  boding  ill-luck ;  unlucky, 
ill-omened. 

*un-800t,  a.    [Unsweet.] 

fin -soothed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
soothed.]  Not  soothed,  assuaged,  calmed,  or 
tranquillized. 

"Thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsootlied  withdrew." 
Byron  :  Lara, IL  & 

*  fin  -  so  -  phis'-  ti  -  cate,  fin-  s6-phis -ti- 
cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sophisti- 
cate, sophisticated.] 

1.  Not  sophisticated  ;  not  corrupted,  adul- 
terated, or  perverted  by  art ;  pure,  unmixed, 
genuine. 

"  Nature,  uttsophisticate  by  man." 

Cowper :  Conversation,  4if 

2.  Simple,  artless. 

"  Having  obtained  money  under  false  pretences  from 
sevenil  itnsophisticatcd  persons." — Daily  Telegraph. 
Jan.  lift.  1888. 

*un-so-phis'~ti-cat-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
misop}ii.sticated  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  bi'ing  unsophisticated  ;  genuineness. 

"  This  certificate  of  the  president's  unsophisticated- 
neu."— Globe.  Nov.  6,  18S5. 

*  fin-sor" -rowed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sorrowed.]  Not  sorrowed  or  grieved  for  ;  un- 
lamented,  unregretted. 

"  Die  like  a  fool  unsorrowed," 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Monsieur  Thoma*,  U.  4. 

fin- sort'- ed,  a.    [PreC  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

sorted.  ] 
1.  Not  sorted,  arranged,  or  distributed  id 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore*  wolt  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  our,  r4le,  foU ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt» 
Scrrlan.    es.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qyx  =  kw. 


unsought — unspleened 
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order;   not  classified;  not  arranged  or  dis- 
tributed ill  classes, 

"Their  IdeM..  .  Il«  In  thebmla  tmwrf**."— Ilnfn  : 
On  the  Mind,  ch.  xlx. 

•  2.  Unsuitable,  until. 

"  The  frieiidfl  you  h»ve  named,  uncertaiu  ;  the  time 
iUelf  untorud.  —Shdkatji.:  \  Henry  /!'.,  iU  3. 

finsought'  (ough  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  sought.\ 

1.  Not  sought  for;  not  searched  for;  un- 
solieitet). 

-  As  »  all  iieedfnl  thln(,M  would  come  umotmht.' 
WordttfXirth:  Ketoltition  A  Ind«pendimce, 

•  2.  Not  examined  or  explored. 

"To  leare  unsought. 
Or  thaL  or  any  place  that  harbours  men." 

Shakeip. :  Ccmuidy  of  Srrort,  L  1. 

*un-8oftl',  v.t.  [Piof.  vn-  (2\  and  Eng.  soul.] 
To  depi  ive  of  the  soul,  mind,  or  undeistand- 
ing. 

•iin-so^ed',  a.     [Pref.  «n-  (1).  and  Eug, 

soulc'i.] 

1.  Having  no  soul  or  life  ;  deprived  of  the 

soul.  ,      ^  , 

•'  UntKHlled.  uruauled,  unheard,  imaeene. 

Spcmer:  F.  «..  VII.  VlL  46. 

2.  Having  no  spirit  or  principle. 

"What  i.iwLiii/cdcreHturea  the-^  ber—Shaum  :  Bist. 
Don  Quijcote.  pt.  iv,.  ch.  v. 

tin-s^Und',  a.  &  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sounds  a.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  sound ;  not  finu,  solid,  or  un- 
decayed  ;  weak,  decayed,  rotten. 

"01  all  timt  U  luiiouiid  Iwware.* 

Lona/ellour:  Building  qf(?taShip. 

2.  Not  sound  or  healthy ;  diseased ;  aflfected 
witli  some  disease ;  not  robust. 

"  Huiit^rs  aud  hncka  have  been  held  to  be  wuound," 
—Field.  Dec  24.  1687. 

3.  Not  founded  on  tme,  firm,  or  correct 
principles  ;  ill-founded,  incorrect,  erroneous, 
fellaciuus  ;  not  valid  or  orthodox. 

"  Cnonot  be  u7iiound  or  evil  to  bold  atill  the  same 
asser  L  t  ou. " —  Hooker. 

4.  Not  close,  firm,  or  compact, 

"Soma  lauds  lucvke  unaound  cheese."— Jf<>rtiTn«r ; 
Biubandry. 

5.  Not  sincere ;  not  genuine  or  true ;  un- 
principled. 

"If  there  be  anything  waik  and  umound  In  them 
ftheyjare  willing  to  have  It  detected."— iocA:*;  Cwh- 
duct  of  Cnderttanding,  {  41. 

•  B.  -^s  ody. ;  Not  soundly  ;  unsouudly. 
"The  king  .  .  .  b1 

ansound'llfe, 

Iti^Taiice :  A  life  not  likely  to  reach  the 
average  length,  and  which  therefore  it  is 
Inexpedient  to  insure, 

nnsound-mlnd,  ».  A  mind  more  or  less 
insane.  If  this  be  proved  in  the  case  of  one 
making  a  will  it  vitiates  the  instrument;  but 
the  evidence  required  from  the  individual 
impeaching  the  will  must  be  very  cogent,  or 
it  will  fail. 

•  fin-soiind'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  souiulahie.]  Incapable  of  being  sounded  ; 
unfathomable,  profound, 

"Deep  And  unaoundable  by  Wi.'—Leighton :  Com. 
on  1  Filter  il. 

•  un-so^d'-ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  unsound :  -ed.] 
Made  unsound,  unhealthy, ordiseased ;  marred. 

"Hl3  greevous  hurts,  bis  Borea  eke  uviounded." 

LydgatB :  Stone  of  Thobes.  pt.  il. 

ttn-soiind'-ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
sounded.]  Not  sounded  ;  not  tried  with  or  as 
with  a  Boanding-Une  ;  not  examined,  tried,  or 
tested. 

"  Oloster  ts  a  man 
Unsounded  yet."*         Sltakesp. :  2  I/enrj/  r/.,  lU.  L 

fin-soihld'-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  unsound;  -ly.]  In 
an  unsound  manner  ;  not  soundly. 

"Unsoundly  taught  and  Interpreted."  —  ffooier .* 
Mcdes.  Potitie.    (Pref.) 

ttn-s6iind'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsound ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsound  : 

(1)  Want  of  strength  or  firmness;  weakness, 
rottenness  :  as,  the  utisoundness  of  timber. 

(2)  Infirmity ;  mental  weakness. 

"That  strange  utvoundnest  of  mind  which  made 
bis  courage  uMacHiwctty  almost  useless  to  his  country." 
~J/acaulay :  Bist,  Sng.,  ch.  vL 

(3)  Want  of  soundness,  healthiness,  or  vigour ; 
physical  weakness  or  intirmity  ;  the  state  of 
being  affected  by  some  disea.se. 

"  The  Bubject  of  hereditary  lyTMoundTieuisdUcUBsed."' 
~-IHtld.  Dec.  17,  Hi87. 


(4)  Erroceousneas,  defectiveness,  fallacious- 
ness. 

"  Tlie  danger  and  the  uiuoundnau  of  the  dootriiie." 
—  rfHM.  Jan.  10, 16SB. 
(j>  Incapacity  of  mind ;  weakness  of  in- 
U'lh'Ct. 

fiw-woTirod',    •  un-sowred,  a.     [Fret  wn- 

{!),  and  Kug.  soured.] 

1.  Ni't  niade  sour  or  acid. 

•■  Mortt  and  drink  Iftai  longer  uuputrefled  and  ufi- 
»ourfU  in  winter."— flucnH  ;  A'oL  UuU.  J  341. 

2.  Not  made  morose  or  crabbed. 

"  Youth  untotired  with  sorrow." 

Drydon  l  Soract,  blc  t.  ode  L 

*  iin-sdw',  v.t,    [Unsew.J 

*  iin-sdwed'  (l),  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
i'ou'fti.J     Unsown. 

"  Earth  ui»sow'd,  untlU'd.  brings  forth  (or  them 
AU  Iralta."  Covpvr:  Bonier:  Odytteylx. 

*  un-s6wed'  (2).  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sowed.]    Unsewn. 

•*  Their  nlUow  waa  unaotivd,' 

apemer:  F.  V..  VL  Jv.  14, 

iin-SOWn',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sown.] 

1.  Not  furnished  or  planted  with  seed. 

"Tlie  ground  is  untllled  aud  unxotffrt,"  —  Strype: 
Sccl^a.  .Vein,     [Up.  of  /!oche*ter  to  Charles  II.) 

2.  Not  scattered  on  land  for  growth,  as 
seed. 

3.  Not  propagated  by  seed  scattered. 

"MuabroomB  come  lip  baatUy  !n  a  night,  and  yet 
are  unsouT>u"—Biicoiu 

*■  un-spar',  *iiii-spere,  v.t.    [Pref.  «tt-f(2). 

and   Eng.  s;>ar.]      To   withdraw   the   spar  or 
spars  from  ;  to  open.    {Scott :  Mamiion,  i.  4.) 

un- Spared',  o.  [Pvet  un-  {l)i  ^^'^  Eug. 
spared.] 

1.  Not  spared  ;  not  saved  for  future  use ; 
not  saved  fiora  destruction,  ruin,  deiith.  or 
the  like  ;  not  treated  with  mildness.  {^Udton  : 
P.  L.,  X.  GOO.) 

*  2.  Indispensable. 

"  Pnapared  instruments  to  their  several  purposes." 
—Adatns:   Works.  L  >i6U 

iin-spar'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sparing.] 

1.  Not  sparing  or  parsimonious;  giving 
freely  ;  liberal,  free,  profuse. 

"  The  Ijord'fl  unsparing  band." 

Cowper :  Ohtey  Eymns,  IxiL 

2.  Given  or  done  unsparingly  ;  unmerciful. 
"To  make  unsparing  n»e  of  the  hooL'—Macaulay  : 

Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi, 

iin-Spar'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsparing;  -}y.] 
In  an  unsparing  manner  ;  nnt  sparingly. 

"  The  Lord  untpuHngly  bath  ewallow'd 
All  Jacob's  dwullinga." 

Donne:  Laifientations  11. 

*  un-sparred',  a.  [Unspab.]  Not  closed  or 
made  fast ;  open. 

"  The  door  unsparred,  and  the  hawk  without." 

Surrey  :  Whither  Liberty  by  Loss  qf  Life,&c, 

*  un-speak',  *  un-speake,  v.t.  [Pief.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  speak.]  To  retract,  as  something 
spoken  ;  to  recant ;  to  unsay. 

"  Untpeak  mine  owu  detraction." 

Shuhfsp.  :  Macbeth,  Iv.  S. 

un-speak'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  urt-(i),  and  Eng. 
spe^ahle.]  *Not  capable  of  being  described 
by  speech ;  incapable  of  being  spoken  or 
uttered ;  beyond  the  power  of  speech  to  de- 
scribe ;  unutterable,  inexi)ressible,  ineffable. 

"For  In  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell. 
Whlcb  speaks,  Iteell  uiispenf;ah}c. ' 

BiiTon:  Qiaour. 

iin-speak'-a-blSr,  adv.  [Eng.  un^peal<ah{le); 
•ly.]  In  an'unspeakable  manner  or  degree; 
beyond  the  power  of  speech  ;  unutterably,  in- 
expressibly. 

"  A  state  unap«al-a&f|/anzicw}  and  uncomfortAblc. ' 
—Boyle  :   Works,  IL  aeo. 

*  un-speak'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  t/"-  (1).  "i^d  Eng. 
speaking.]  Wanting  the  r.^wer  of  speech  or 
utterance. 

"  nts  desonpi-lon 
Proved  us  unspeaJdr,./  nuU," 

fihukeap.:  Cymb^in«,V.  h. 

un-8pe9'-i-fied,  a.     (Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 

specified.]      Not    specifieO  ;  not   particularly 
mentioned. 

"  It  had  not  paased  uuipeeified.'~Brovme  :  Vulgar 
Errourt,  hk.  vii.,  cli.  L 

*  Tin-Specked',  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 

specked.]     Unspotted,  blameless,  irreproach- 
able.    {Cowper:  Truth,  z6i.) 


iin-8peo  -tacled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Bug.  t}>eclacUd.]      Not  wearing  spt-c- 

Ucle.s. 

"Many  a  noM;  ■peotaoled   and  unsptettui^   was 

popiMMl  uut  uf  tUti  luljuliiuig  wiuduw."—  Soottt  lit. 
liotusn't  Well,  oh.  xlr. 

iin-speo'-n-l^-titve,  a.  [Prof.  un-(l))  >»d 
Eng.  s;>ecif)a(irc.]  Xnl  sperulutive  ;  notgiveQ 
to  speculation  or  tlieory  ;  ))ractical. 

"  Some  unJtpentlittiwi  men  may  not  have  tbe  skill 
to   I'xnmlne   their   asflertioiis."  —  Oorenimenl    <4  (A# 

*  iln-spcd',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  s}tu\.] 

1.  Nni  having  suuceoded  or  prospered;  un- 
successful. 

"  He  was  oome  ageyn  uTwpwf.'*      Qoyoer  :  C  A ..  vlIL 

2.  Unperformed,  unfulfilled. 

•'  Vnsped  tbe  service  of  the  common  cause  " 

Oarth:  OHd:  Metamurphosssxlv. 

*  iin-speed'-f&l,  *  nn-spede-ful,  a.  [Fret 

wn-(l),  and  Eng.  speedful.]     Unfortunate,  un- 
suecc-ssful,  unprospering. 

"  Cnsped^fuiae  without  effvct^"— Chaucer  :  Astro- 
tabic. 

*  un-speed'-^.  a.     [Pref.  «ti-  (1),  aud  Bug. 

spvcdy.]    Not  speedy  ;  slow. 

"  A  mute  aud  unspeedy  current."— flantfyi:  Traveli, 
p.  117. 

*un-8pell',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spell] 
To  release  from  the  infiuence  of  a  spell  or 
charm  ;  to  disenchant ;  to  deprive  of  power  as 
a  spell. 

"  Allow  me  to  untpslt  theae  cbarnUL"— niJt«  :  Adv. 
of  Five  Hours,  v. 

iln-Spent',  a.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  spent,] 

1.  Not  spent ;  not  used,  expended,  or  wasted. 

■■  There  are  leaft   aeveu   baskettes   full   of   broken 
mente,  unsTtent."—CdiU :  Marke  \iii. 

2.  Not  exhausted  :  as,  unspent  streogtli. 

3.  Not  having  lost  its  force  or  impulse  :  as, 
an  unspent  ball. 

*  un-sperde,  a,    [Unsparred,] 

"  un-sphere'.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng 
spliere.]    To  remove  from  its  sphere  or  orb. 

"  Though  you  would  seek  t'  unsphere  tbe  stars  wltb 
uatha."'  Shakesp.  :    Witittrr's  Tain,  i.  2. 

*  iin-spi'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  Q) ;  Eng.  spy  ; 

-able]     Incaj)able  of  being  spied,  or  searched 
out. 

*•  UnspiaMe,  unspeakable  by  man." 

Sylvester  :  Du  Barttis.  iv.  68L    iLatham.] 

iin-spied',  "nn-spyed,  a.  [Pref.  un-(\), 
and  Eng.  spied.] 

1.  Not  spied  or  narrowly  examined  ;  unex- 
plored, unsearched. 

"  No  comer  leave  untpied."       Milton  :  P.  L.,  W.  6». 

2.  Not  espied,  not  seen,  not  observed. 

"  Resolv'd  to  find  some  frtult.  befiire  untfiy'd." 

Tickall  :  Tho  Fatal  Curiosity. 

iin-Spike',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (2),  and  Bng.  spike,] 
To  remove  a  spike  from,  as  from  the  vent  of  a 
cannon. 

un-spilt',  u.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Bng.  spill.] 
1,  Not  spilt,  not  shed. 

"Thfit  liloud  .  .  .  thy  grcAt  grandalre  shed 
liad  U-eu  unspilt."         DenJiam  .'  Cooper's  BUt.  9fl, 

*2.  Ni't  spoilt,  not  marred,  not  lost. 

"  Then  have  of  your  own.  without  tending  unspiU.' 
Tiiiser :  SepreniderM  Husbandry. 

"un-spin',  v.t.  [Pref.  wit-  (2),  and  Eng.  spin.] 
To  undo,  as  something  that  has  been  spun. 

"  Oh,  cruell  fates  I  the  which  ao  soone 
Hla  vitall  tlired  UTitport}!.-.- 

Holi'u/u-d  :  Bui.  Seot.  (an.  IbTt}. 

*  un-Spir'-it,  i'.(.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
spii-it.]    To  depress  in  spirit;  to  dispirit,  to 

deject. 

"  To  unspirit  bim  so  much,  as  not 
To  fly  to  her  embraces,' 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Coronation,  lit. 

iin-SpiT'it-U-al,  «.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
spiritval.]    Not  spiritual ;  carnal,  worldly. 

"  Aa  ungpiritunl  and  unsjitictiflod  man.*— «A  Tay- 
lor :  Sermons,  vol.  il..  ser.  1. 

» un-spir'-it-u-al-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2), 
and  Eng.  spirituiiUze.]  To  rentier  unspiritual ; 
to  deprive  of  spirituality. 

•'  Indispose  and  untpiritualisa  the  mlud. "—Sou(A  : 
Sermons,  vol.  vl.,  ser.  V 

*  tin-spleened',  a-     (Pref.    un-    O);   Eng. 

spkni :  -ed.]     Deprived  of  the  spleen  ;  desti- 
tute of  spleen  or  a  spleen  ;  not  splenetic. 

"  Vet  the  vlllfilny  of  words  may  he  aucb  as  would 
make  any  untplecnrd  dove  choleric,"— rtrd  ;  'Til 
Pity,  1.  a. 


bSil,  b^;  p6^t,  j6^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9liln,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^lst.    -rng. 
-olan«  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -alon  =  shun;  -tlon.  -jfion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous.  -slous  =  ahus.   -ble,  nile,  &c  =  bel,  dpL 
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unspoil- unstinting 


•  un-Bp6U',  v.L  [Pief.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  spoil] 
To  correct  the  iujury  done  to  by  over-iudul- 
gence. 

•'  You  muat  anipoU  me,  Eatber."— J/i«»  EUjevfoHh  : 
Helen,  ch.  xIllL 

•  un-spoir-a-ble»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  spoilabie.]    Incapable  of  being  spoiled. 

•un-spoU'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unspoih 
able  ;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
spoliable. 

'■  A  prevalent  atyle  of  fomUure  and  decoration 
should  have  this  ciinracter  of  what  may  be  called 
unspQilableneii."—Daay  Xeirs,  Oct.  1,  1881. 

un-spoiled',  •  un-spoyled,  a.     [Pref.  un- 

(1),  and  Kng.  spoiled.] 
1,  Not  spoiled;  not  corrupted  ;  not  rained. 

"An  uiitpoiled  boy  at  a  claasicAl  acbool."— ffnox,' 
Jienutrkl  on  Or,unntar  Schools. 

*  2.  Not  plundered  or  pillaged. 

"They  Ieft«  nothing  unspo!/led,"—Brende:  Quintus 
Curtius.  foL  62. 

an-sp6k'-en,  •un-spoke,  a.  [Pref,  wn- 
(1),  and  Eiig.  spoken,  spoke.]  Not  spoken,  nob 
said,  not  uttered  ;  untold. 

■'  A  tardiness  in  nnture. 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  umpoke. 

Shakeip. :  Lear,  L  L 

*  un-Sp6n-ta'-ne-ous,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 

Eng.   spontaneous.]      Not    spontaneous;    not 
voluntary ;  forced,  artificial. 

"  Unsvontaneous  laughter  loud," 

Cowper:  Burner;  Odytaeu  ■:tTi. 

•  tin-spbrt'-fal,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sportjuL]  Not  sportful,  gay,  or  merry;  sad, 
depressed. 

-Diy.  husky,  unsportful  laughB.'— C<iWtf?e.-  Fr. 
Renal.,  pt.  ii..  bk.  iv.ch.  tv. 

6n-sp6rts -man-like,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng,  sportsvuinlike.]  Not  sportsmanlike ; 
unbecoming  a  true  sportsman. 

'■  In  connection  with  which  no  umportsmanlike 
deed  is  ever  winked  aXJ'— Field.  April  4.  1885. 

iin-spot'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
spotted.  ] 

I,  Lit,  :  Not  spotted  or  stained  ;  not  marked 
with  spots  ;  free  from  spots. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Free  from  ceremonial  uncleanness;  un- 
blemished. 

"  By  the  sacriflce  of  an  unspotted  lumhe.'—Cdal: 
Marke  ix, 

2.  Free  from  moral  spot  or  stain ;  un- 
blemished, immaculate. 

"  An  uvtpotted  life."— Bunyan  :  PUgrimt  Progreu. 
pt  it 

3.  Free  from  faults  or  inaccuracies ;  fault- 
less, perfect. 

-The  w»5po«fd  proprietle  of  the  Latin  tongue."— 
Aschum :  Schoolmaster, 

*  un-spot'-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unspotted ; 
■ness.  \  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unspotted  ; 
freedom  from  moral  blemish  or  stain. 

"  Tis  charity  and  unsrottednetse  that  Is  thepore  and 
uudeflled  religion."— /"e^rftam."  Resolves,  pt  ^i..  res.  3. 

*  un-spread'.  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
spread.]    Not  spread  :  not  diffused. 

"Unqulckened,  un»pre<id. 
My  fire  dropt  down."       Mrs,  Brovming :  Con/ettioru 

ftn-squared',  a.  [Pref.  im-  (l),  and  Eng. 
squared.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  worked  into  a  square  shape  or 
form. 

"An  other  unsqunred  piece  of  tymber."- Piiai .'  1 
Cor.  vlii. 

*2.  Fig.:  Not  properly  formed  or  pro- 
portioned ;  irregular,  unsuitable. 

"  'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending ;  with  t«nna  umquar'd, 
Which  .  .  .  would  seem  hyperboles." 

Shakesp. :  Troilua  A  Crestida,  L  3. 

fin-squeezed',  a.  [Pref.  im-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sqveezed.]  Not  squeezed  or  compressed ;  not 
deprived  of  juice  or  otlier  valuable  properties 
by  compression ;  hence,  not  pillaged  by  op- 
pression, ,.  , 
"  Rich  as  untguee^d  favoarlte. 

Thornton  :  Ltbertj/. 

•un-squire',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
S'luire.]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  the  rank  or 
privileges  of  an  esquire  ;  to  degrade  from  the 
rank  of  an  esquire. 

"  A  Rreat  number  of  my  fraternity,  aa  well  aa  my- 
self, who  mUBt  all  be  unsqtiired.'— Swift  :  letter  to 
tJie  King-at-Arms. 

lin-Sta'-ble,    a.      [Pref.    un-   (1),  and  Eng. 
stable,  a.] 
1.  Not  stable,  not  fixed,  not  firm,  not  fast. 


2,  Not  steady  or  firm  ;  irresolute,  wavering, 
fickle. 

"  He  had  always  been  unstable,  and  he  was  now  dis- 
contented."—J/ocuudii-  -■  lliat.  Eug..  ch.  lUi. 

unstable  -  equiU1>rium,   s.     [Equili- 
brium, II.  2.] 
unstable -peace,  s. 

Hint. :  The  peace  between  the  Huguenots 
ami  the  French  Roman  Catholics,  March  20, 
1568,  and  proclaimed  three  days  later  in  the 
edict  of  Longjumeau.  It  was  broken  almost 
immediately. 

*Tin-sta'-bled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
Eng,  stabled.]    Not  put  up  in  a  stable. 

•'The  unstabled  Bosiuaiite."— C.  Bronte:  Villette, 
ch.  xxxlx. 

*un-sta'-ble-ness.  s,  [Eng.  unstable ;  -tw-ss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstable  ;  in- 
sUbility,  fickleness.  {Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  ii.) 

*  iln-stack',  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
stack.]    To  remove  or  take  down  from  a  stack. 

"  In  unstacHng  some  timber  yesterday."— /'o/i  Mall 
Gazette.  Feb.  18,  1888. 

un-staid',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  staid.] 
Not  staid  ;  not  steady  in  character  or  judg- 
nieut;  volatile,  fickle. 

"  Wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth." 

Shakesp. :  JticJiard  II.,  11-  L 

•  iin-staid'-ness,  5.    [Eng.  unstaid;  -uxss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstaid  ; 
fickleness. 

2.  Uncertain  motion  ;  unsteadiness. 

"The  oft  changing  of  his  colour,  with  a  kind  of 
shaking  unstaidness  over  all  his  body. "- Sninej?.' 
Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

un-Stained\  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stained.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  stained,  not  dyed,  not  coloured. 

•'  Unstained  with  hostile  blood." 

Milton  :  Natimty. 

2.  Pig.  :  Free  from  stain  or  blemish ;  un- 
blemished, unsullied. 

■'  He  had.  in  spite  of  many  provocations,  kept  his 
loyalty  unstained."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

i^-st^jnped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stamped.]  Not  stamped  ;  not  having  a  stamp 
impressed  or  affixed. 

"The  following  signed,  but  unstamped  i^reement'* 
—  DaUy  Telegraph.  Jan.  26.  1888. 

*un-stangb'-a-ble,  ''un-stanche-a-ble, 
un-ataunche-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i); 
Eng.  stanch,  iind  suff.  -aUe.]  Incapable  of  be- 
ing stanched ;  inexhaustible. 

un-stan«hed\  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
stanched.] 

1.  Not  stanched,  not  stopped,  as  blood. 
*  2.  Not  satiate  ;  incapable  of  being  satisfied. 

"  The  villain,  whose  unstanched  thirst  ^ 

York  and  young  Rutland  coald  not  satisfy. 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VL,  li.  6. 

•un-star9b'.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
starch.]  To  take  the  starch  out  of  ;  hence,  to 
free  from  starchness,  stiffness,  reserve,  for- 
mality, pride,  or  the  like. 

"  He  cannot  uiistarch  his  gravity."— iC*nn«(  .-  Srat- 
mtts ;  Praise  of  FoVy,  p.  35. 

un-star'-tled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  a), 
and  Eng.  startled.]  Not  started  or  alarmed  ; 
calm.     {Coleridge:  Destiny  of  Nations.) 

*  iin-State',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  state.] 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  state  or  dignity. 

"  I  would  unitate  myself,  to  be  In  a  due  resolution." 
—Shakesp.:  Lear.  i.  i 

*  un-sta'-tioned,    a.      [Pref.   un-   (1),    and 

Eug.suaioned.]    Having  no  fixed  or  appointed 
station. 

"Fell  into  the  hands  of  unstationed  privateers.'— 
Johnstone:  Chrysal.  i.  23. 

*  fin-Stat'-ut-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  statiit'ahle'.]  Not  statutable  ;  not  agree- 
able or  according  to  statute  law. 


That  plea  did  not  avail,  ^^though^thejowe  were 


'■  rnat  plea  aiu  noi  avaii.  aiunuusn  k.ic  tnw.^  "-■- 
notoriously  unstatutable '-~3unft :  Power  of  the 
Bisfiops. 

"lin-staunched'  (aua3a),a.  [Unstanched.] 

"  iin-stayed',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

stayed.]    Not  supported.    (See  example  under 
Unsteadfast,  2-] 

*  un-stead'-fast»  *  un-ste de-fast,  *  un- 
sted-fast.  -'un-stide-fast.  a.    [Pref.  i^n- 

(1),  and  Eng.  steadfast.] 


1.  Not  steadfast ;   not  adhering  to  a  pu^ 
pose  or  resolution  ;  fickle. 

"  Al  reason  reproveth  such  tmporflt  pupU 
And  halt  them  untted*ifait." 

Fieri  Plowman,  p.  ST. 

2.  Timid  ;  irresolute. 

"  Unsteadfast,  by  a  blasted  yew  upatayU" 

Wordsworth ;  Descriptive  SkeCchtt. 

3fc  Insecure,  unsafe. 

"  All  men's  state,  alike  unsledfast  be.' 

Spenser:  Daphnaida 

*  un-Stead'-fast-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  ^uistead/ast 

-ly.]    Not  in  a'steadtast  inaniier;  unsteadily 

*  un-stead'-fast-ness,  *  un-stead-fast- 
nesse,  *  un-sted-fast-nesse,  *  un- 
stide-fast-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  unsteadfast ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unstead- 
fast ;  v^rant  of  steadfastness  or  security. 

"  The  nnquietnesa  and  unsteadfast  ness  of  some  dlft- 
po8ltlons,"~A(n(;  Jamei;  Frocfor  UniformUy. 

*  iin-Stead'-ied,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
steadied.]    Not  steadied  ;  not  made  steady. 

"  By  books  unsteudifd." 

Wvrdsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vU. 

un-stead'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsteady;  -ly.] 
In  an  unsteady  manner ;  without  steadi- 
ness, firmness,  or  consistency;  inconsistent' 
ly ;  cliangeably. 

un-stead'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unsteady;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsteady  ;  want 
of  steadiness,  firmness,  stability,  fixedness, 
or  resolution;  instability;  fickleness;  un- 
eettledness. 

"  The  unsteadiness  and  faithlessness  of  Charles."— 
Macaulay  :  Hist,  qf  Eng.,  ch.  il, 

fin-Stead'-y,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
steady.] 

1.  Not  steady  ;  not  firm  ;  shaking,  stagger- 
ing, reeling,  trembling,  wavering,  fluctuating. 

"  Her  sleepy  feet  are  so  unsteady.' 

Longfellow! :  Golden  Legend,  il. 

2  Not  steady  or  constant  in  mind  or  pur- 
pose;  unsUble,  unsettled,  fickle,  wavering, 
changeable. 

"  The  wild  and  unsteady  energy  of  a  half  barbarou* 
people.*— J/rtcau^flff.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Not  regular,  constant,  or  uniform;  vary- 
ing, changeable. 

"  A  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds."— iocAfl. 

4.  Of  irregular  life  ;  loose,  dis.sipated. 

*  5.  Uncertain,  ambiguous,  doubtful,  vary- 
ing.   {Locke:  Hum.  Under.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix.) 

*  6.  Not  firmly  established  or  settled. 

*■  And  strongly  fix  the  diadem  of  France,      ^ 
Which  to  this  day  unsteady  doth  remnin. 

Drayton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

•lin-Steel',  v.t.  [Pref,  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
steel.]     To  disarm,  to  soften. 

*■  Why  should  pity  .  .  .  unsteel  my  foolish  heart ?'*- 
Richardson:  Clarissa,  v.  310, 

un-8teeped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
steeped.]    Not  steeped,  not  soaked. 

"  other  wheat  was  sown  tmsteeped,  but  watered 
twice  a  day."— flacon  -*  A'ai.  Hist. 

*un-Stick',  V.t.  [Pref.  U7i-  (2),  and  Eng. 
stick,  v.]    To  loose,  to  disengage,  to  extricate. 

•'  Kiveted  .  .  .  beyond  the  possibility  of  UTUticking 
H&elL''—Richards07i :  Clarissa,  viL  380. 

*  iin-sti'-fled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pi-ef.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  stijled.]  Not  stifled,  not  smothered, 
not  suppressed. 

"  Nature's  voice  unstifted." 

J'ouriff ;  Aight  ThoughU,  W.  121. 

tin-Stig'-ma-tized,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  stigmatized.]  Not  stigmatized  ;  witliout 
a  stigma. 

"  Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  fatal  fields." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk,  vu. 

iin-stim'-u-lat-ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  stimulated.]  Not  stimulated,  urged,  in- 
cited, or  provoked. 

*■  His  own  .  ,  .  unstimulated  coursers." 

Cowper:  Homer;  /dad  xiilL 

*  un-Sting',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sting.]  To  disarm  of  a  sting;  to  deprive  0\ 
the  power  of  giving  pain. 

"  He  has  disarmed  hla  afflictions,  umtung  his  miM- 
rlea." — South:  Serinoni. 

iin-stinf-ed.  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (1).  and  Eng. 
stinted.]    Not  stinted,  limited,  or  begrudged. 

"  No  1  search  romnaitic  lands,  where  the  near  sun 
Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame. 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  ix.  (Introd.) 

iin-stinf-ing.  a.  [Pref.  t^u-  (1),  and  Enj: 
stinting.]    Unstinted,  unbegrudged,  free,  full 

"  The  fullest  and  most  unstinting  credit.  "—Dailt 
Telegraph,  Dec  22.  1887. 


©te,  at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  lau,  father;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  vioU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule.  fuU:  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian,    je,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


unstirred— unsuccessful 
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&n-Btirred',  o.  iPref.  uit-  (l),  and  Eng. 
siirred.]    Not  stirred,  not  agitated. 

"  other  men  may  seem  cleur  as  loiiK  iia  they  are  un- 
tiirred.'—leighton     Conk,  on  I  t'ftvr  11. 

*  un-Btir'-rmg.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
stirring.]    Not  atirring;  idle,  Inzy. 

'■A  slothful,  unstirring  \Ue."—Lei!/hton :  Comment, 
on  I  Peter  iv. 

un-Stitch',  v.t.  [Pref.  ww-  (2),  and  Eng. 
stitch.]  To  open,  by  unpicking  the  stitches 
or  seams. 

"  Cato  well  observes,  though  .1  the  phrase  of  a 
fciylor,  friendship  ought  uot  to  be  unripped,  but  un- 
it itched."— Collier. 

*un-stdck',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
stock.]  To  remove  or  deprive  of  that  which 
sticks,  fixes,  or  holds  fixed  or  fast,  or  by 
which  anything  is  held  fixed  or  fast. 

■•  To  unitock  .  .  .  hfnh  rigged  ships." 

Surrey:    I'irffile  ;  .^neU  W. 

un-StOCk'-insed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 
Eng.  stockinged.]  Destitute  of  stockings; 
bare. 

"Her  little  t^t unstockinged.' —Scott :  Kenilworth, 
ch.  vii. 

*  un-st6'-i-9i9e,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2);  Eng. 
$toic;  -ise.]    To  deprive  of  stoieisra. 

'•  This  is  a  new  scheme  .  .  .  and  it  will  utistoicite 
you  delightfully."— AViz.  Carter:  Letters,  IL  205. 

*  tin-Stodp'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stooping.]  Not  stooping,  not  bending,  uot 
yielding. 

"  Th"  unstooping  firmnesa  of  my  upright  aoul." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  11.,  i.  1. 

fin-Stop',  V.^     [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  stop.] 

1.  To  free  from  a  stopper ;  to  take  a  stopper 
out  of. 

"  After  that  ututap  the  quill  that  goes  down  iuto 
the  first  do(4'3  Jugular  veia.'  —Boyle :  Workt,  iiL  149. 

2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction  ;  to  open. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  eara 
of  the  deaf  unstopped.'  —Itaiah  xxxv.  6. 

im-stopped',  *  ^n-stopt,  a.  [Pref.  un-(l), 
and  Eng.  stopped.] 

1.  Not  stopped,  hindered,  delayed,  or  re- 
tarded. 

•■  The  flame  unstopp'd  at  flrat  more  fury  gaimi," 
Dryden:   Virgil;  .£neid  v.  862. 

2.  Not  having  a  stopper  ;  open. 

'■  There's  many  a  cranny  and  leak  unatapt  in  your 
conacieuoe."— OoJijratw;  Looo/or  Love.  v. 

*  un-stormed',  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stornied.]  Not  stormed,  not  assaulted,  not 
taken  by  storm. 

"  The  doom 
Of  towns  unstoi^m'd  and  battles  yet  to  come." 

Additan :  To  Lord  Keeper  Somen. 

*  tin-storm'-y,  a.  [Pref.  uji-  (l),  and  Eng. 
slonnij.]    Not  stormy  ;  calm. 

"  A  calm,  unstormy  wave."    Byron :  Age  of  Broiiie. 

'  iin-stoilt',  *  un-stoute,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l), 
ami  Eng.  stoat.]     Not  stout  or  strong  ;  weak. 
'  They     kiiowe    neyther    stoute    nor    uustoiUe."— 
Aichinnr  Toxophilus,  p.  75. 

*  UU-StOWed",  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stowed.]     Emptied,  ^  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

"  When  they  found  my  hold  ututQwed,"—S'nolteU  : 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  xli. 

*  iin-strain',  v.t.  fPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
strain,  v.]    To  relieve  from  a  strain ;  to  relax. 

"'  'Leas  they  could  the  knot  unstrain 
Of  a  riddle.*     BenJomon:  Love  Freed p'om  Folly. 

ftn-Rtrained'.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
n^trained.] 

'*  1.  Not  strained  ;  not  put  under  exertion  ; 
unexercised. 

"  A  milk-white  bull,  umtrained  with  the  yoke." 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  9. 

*  2.  Not  strained  or  forced  ;  easy,  natural. 

"By  fin  easy  and  nnittrained  derivation  it  irapliea 
the  breath  of  QoA."—trakeurUl :  On  Prutruience. 

3.  Not  strained  ;  not  purified  by  straining  ; 
as,  unstrained  oil. 

^-strait'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eiig.  straitetied.]  Not  straitened;  not  con- 
tracted, narrowed,  or  limited. 

"The  measures  of  a.nun%trairened  goodness." — Qlan- 
HU  :   Vanity  of  Dogmatism.  cU.  i. 

iin-strat'-i-fied,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
stratified,] 

GeoL  :  Not  deposited  in  strata,  beds,  or 
layers. 

onstratified-drift,  s. 

GeoL:  Bonlder  clay,  till.     [Drift,  II.  2.] 


unstratifled-rocks,  s.  pi. 

(h-ol. :  UiK'ks  u<»t  d«-posited  in  strata,  beds, 
or  layers,  but  occurring  in  masses,  sometimes 
breaking  through 
or  overlapping    r^t^i? 
the    stratified    ^Sr.!i^i\ 
rocks  in  their  vi-    iil:C^^\'^/K  ^ 

cinity.      Thoy    r-:v-J,'>-Y'!J1. ,  „...     ,  ,.  .  .^.ui. 
(■omi>rehend    the    ,v,-i^'>/v-'fl^-:-' ,''>^^;;#9^^^^ 


volcanic   and    -''^^/^^ 
Plutonic  rocks   jl'X'/'iC'.'^^ 

(q.v.).  ''--^-^' 


mi 


»  un  -  Btrengtli',   t^:j,7v^^W  '    ,' 

s.      [Pref.    an-    i^^.-'a'^l^-^-^^-^-,, 
(1),    and    Eng.    '^''.■^''.r'^^^y:!^ 


SECrrON    SHOWINO 

A,  stratified  rocks;  b.  Vn- 

stmtided  rock. 


Strength.]  Weak- 
ness, infirmity. 
(Ancren  Riwle,  p. 
232.) 

un-strength'-ened,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.  strfii'ithmnl.] 

Not   strengtlient-'d ;  not  supported ;   uot  as- 
sisted. 

"  tr-nstrengthned  .  .  .  with  authoritie  from  above." 
—Hooker:  Ecctes.  PoUtie.  bk.  v..  §  8. 

*  un-8trewed  (ew  as  6)»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  streioeii.] 

1.  Not  strewn  about ;  not  scattered. 

2.  Not  covered  with  things  strewn  about. 

"  Unttretoed  with  bodies  of  the  slain." 

C<ywper :  HoTner ;  Iliad  x. 

liii-Stri'-at-ed.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
striated.]  Not  striated  ;  not  marked  with 
stri*  or  fine  lines.    [Non-striated.] 

un-String'.  v.t,  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  string.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  string  or  strings. 

2.  To  loosen,  to  untie,  to  open. 

"  Hifl  earlaud  they  unstring,  and  bind  hla  hands." 
Dryden.     {Todd.) 

3.  To  take  from  or  off  a  string  :  as.  To  un- 
string beads. 

4.  To  relax  or  untune  the  strings  of. 

"  But  fear  unstrings  the  trembling  lyre." 

Congreve:  Ode  to  Queen  Anna. 

5.  To  relax  the  tension  of;  to  loosen,  to 
relax. 

"He    has  disarmed    his   afflictious,    unstrung   his 

miseries,  "—do «(/» .-  Sermons,  vol.  iL.  ser.  12. 

*  iin  -  Stringed',  a.  [Unstring,  v.]  Not 
stringed  ;  deprived  or  destitute  of  strings. 

"  An  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp," 

.•ihakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  S. 

iln-stripped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
stripped.]    Nut  stripped  ;  nut  peeled. 

"Still  unstripped  from  stalks."— /'Md.  Jan.  7,  1888, 

*  iin-strong'.  s.  [A.S.  unstrang.]  Weak,  feeble. 
{Aiicren  Riwle,  p.  6.) 

*  iin-struck',  a.  [Pref.  itJi-  (1),  and  Eng. 
struck.]  Not  struck;  not  smitten  ;  not  greatly 
impressed. 

"  Unstruck  with  horror  at  the  sight." 

Philips:  Blenheim. 

iin-Strun&'»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  strung.] 
1.  Nut  strung ;  having  the  strings  relaxed 
or  untuned. 


2.  Relaxed  :  as,  His  nerves  were  unstrung. 

iin-Stud-ied.   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

studied.] 

1.  Not  studied  ;  nod  made  a  subject  of  .study 
or  investigation. 

2.  Unpremeditated,  extempore. 

'■  Unstudied  wit  and  humour  ever  gay." 

Thomson  :   Winter,  549. 

3.  Not  laboured  or  forced  ;  easy,  natural. 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  which  increases  its  grace  that 
it  appears  to  be  c|uite  u}istiutied."—Knox :  Essay  9. 

*4.  Not  having  studied  ;  unacquainted,  un- 
skilled. 

■■  Not  ao  unstudied  In  the  nature  of  councils."— Bp. 
Jewell. 

*  5.  Not  devoted  to  or  occupied  in  study  ; 
not  passed  in  study. 

"Til  cli"ik  the  defect*  of  their  uTtttudied  yeara."— 
Milton  :  Veirachor.lon. 

iin-stuffed',  '  un-stiift',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eu;:;.  stuffed.]    Nut  stuffed;  not  crammed 
or  crowded. 
"  Unhrulsed  youth  with  unstuffed  bi-atn 
Doth  couch  hla  11  m  Its,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign." 
Shakesp. :  Rom^o  i  Juliet,  il.  a, 

•  iin-SUb-du'-a-ble,  a,     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 


Eng.  sutjditahk.)    Incapable  of  being  subdued; 
invincible. 

"  atom  iMitloDce,  uniuhduabl*  by  j>nlu." 

SoiUhvi/ :  Kehajna,  iviU.  (. 

iin-siib-dued',  a.  [Pn-f.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
subdmd.]  Nut  subdued;  not  brought  iuto 
subjection  ;  unconquered. 

"  Imminllfttely  marclion  imalust  the  unsubdued 
Latin  towuH."— /^urfi.  Cred.  Early  Roman  AUt.  (ed. 
1»55|.  IL  100. 

••lin-sub'-ject,  a.    [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and  Eng. 

sidtject.]     Not  subject;  not  liable;  not  sub- 
ordinate or  subservient. 

"  Tliotucb  no  manner  of  person  or  cause  bo  untubJeet 
unto  the  king's  power.  —Hooker:  Ecctes.  PolUie, 
bk.  vllL 

"  iin-aulJ-miss'-XVe,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.   submissii'c.]    Not  submissive;   disobe- 
dient. 

"  A  atubbom  UH*uAmu»»oa  frame o(  spirit.'— Sour*.* 
Sermons,  vol,  x.,  ser.  5, 

*  un-sub-mit'-ting,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  submitting.]  Not  submitting;  not  readily 
yielding  ;  unbending,  unyielding. 

"  wise,  strenuous,  Arm.  of  nnsubmilting  snul."  ' 
Thomson :  Summer,  l.&li. 

*  un-sub-or-din-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  subordinate.]  Not  subordinate;  not  in 
feriitr  in  rank,  dignity,  class,  or  order. 

"  rmuhordinate  to  the  crown."— J/«ron  .■  S^orm. 
in  England,  bk.  11. 

*  un-siib-orned',  a.  [Pref.  wi-  (I),  and  Eng. 
suborned.]  Not  suborned;  not  procured  by 
persuasion,  allurement,  or  bribery. 

"The  true,  unsuborned,  unsophisticated  lanftuafjeol 
genuine  natural  feeling."— BurA«;  On  a  Regtctde 
Peace,  let.  a. 

un-siib-scribed',   a.      [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Eng.  s^ib scribed.] 
•  1.  Not  subscribed  ;  unsigned. 

"  Makes  me  leave  my  paper  unJu6icri6cd,"—flicAar(i- 
lon  :  air  C.  ilrandieon,  vl.  333. 

2.  Not  subscribed ;  not  contributed  ;  un- 
contributed. 

un-9ub-stan'-tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eug.  substantial.] 

1.  Not  substantial ;  not  solid  ;  not  palpable. 

"  Her  shadowy  oEfeprlng,  UTUubalatitial  both." 

Alillon:  P.  ft.,  iv.  8M. 

2.  Not  substantial,  solid,  or  strong. 

'■  Through  this  unsubstantial  netting."— AeW,  Feb 
4.  1S88. 

3.  Not  real ;  not  having  substance. 


i.  Not  giving  substance  or  strength  ;  weak ; 
not  strengthening  or  invigorating. 

"  Like  them  [cocoa  nuts]  probably  they  yield  a 
nutriment  th.'it  i§  watery  and  unsabitantial."~Cook: 
IHrst  Voyagt;  bk.  iii.,  ch.  I*. 

*  un-sub-stan-ti-Sl'-J-tj^   (tl  as  sW).  «. 

[Eiig.  unsubstantial;  -ity.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unsuUstantial  ;  absence  uf  sub- 
stantiality ;  waut  of  real  or  material  exis- 
tence. 

"  Something  of  unsubxtantialU;/  and  uncertainty 
had  beset  uiy  hopes." — C.  Brontv  :  Jane  Eyns,  ch.  xxlv. 

*  un-8ub-stan'-tial-iz©  (tl  as  8h)»  v.t. 
[Pref.  UTi-  (2),  and"  Eng.  substantialize.]  To 
render  unsubstantial.  (Wordsworth:  KxcuT' 
sion,  bk.  ix.) 

un-8ub-stan'-ti-at-ed  (ti  as  sW),  a.  [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eiig.  substantiated.]  Not  sub- 
stantiated ;  not  confirmed. 

*  un  -  siib  -  stan  -  ti  -  a'  -  tion  (ti  as  sh),  s. 

[Pref.    un-  (1),  and  Eng.   substantiation.]     A 

depriving  of  substantiality. 

"  Ue  [Berkeley]  would  probably  have  been  satisfied 
with  this  acknowiedgnieut.  as  a  sufHtient  unsubstan- 
ti^ltion  of  matter."— .^.  C.  Eraser:  Berkeley,  p.  2ul. 

*  un-fluc-9eed'-ar-ble,   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1) ; 

Eng.  succeed  ;  -able.]  Not  capable  of  succeed- 
ing or  of  bringing  about  the  desired  etTect  or 
result ;  not  likely  to  succeed. 

■'  Nor  would  bis  discretion  attempt  tio  unsuccerdable 
a  Um\*ii\tiou."  —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  1., 
ch.  11. 

*  un-suc-5eed'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (!)»  ^^^ 
Eng.  succeeded.]  Not  succeeded  or  followed  ; 
having  no  successor.     (^Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  821.) 

un-^UO-cess',    s.      [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and   Eng. 

iiox^s.]     Want  of  success  ;  failure. 

"  Cnsttccess  .  .  .  disqiialillea  you." 

Brovnung  :  Ring  t  Book,  xi. 

fin-suc-9eflS'-fiil.  a.  [Pref.  uii-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sxiccissfid.] 


r^Sm^  b6^ ;  ptfilt.  Jtfr^l ;  cat,  5011.  cborns.  ^bln.  benpb :  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  09 ;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  ^  fc 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d^L 
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tmsuccessfully— unsurrounded 


1.  Not  successful ;  not  producing  or  at- 
tended with  the  desired  result;  not  fortunate 
in  *he  issue. 

"It  wftB  lUmost  oert»ln  to  be  UTUuec£M^u{."—Mac- 
aultie  -'  ffi't-  Sng.,  ch.  U. 

2,  Not  meeting  with  success  ;  not  fortunate, 
"  Hiid  Fortius  beeu  the  uiuuccesafiU  lover." 

Addison  :  Cato 

bn-suc-cess'-fol-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsuccess- 
ful ;  -ly^  In  an  unsuccessful  manner ;  with- 
out success. 

"Inviting  unxucceufully  a  Dutch  and  an  EngliBb 
minister.'— S^cAe-r  .-  Works,  v\.  157. 

jin-suc-^ess'-f  ul-ness*  s.  [Eng.  uns^iccess- 
ful ;  -n^ss.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
successful ;  want  of  success. 

"Tlie  uniurresxfulnfin  of   that   treaty."  —  JfiWow  ; 
Atutoer  to  Sikon  BatHikf.  $  18. 

•  iin-suc-^ess'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  successive.]  Not  successive;  not  pro- 
ceeding by  succession  of  parts. 

"The  unsxiccettipe  duration  of  God  with  relation  to 
hiiOBelf. " — Hale:  Orig,  qf  Mankind. 

•  lin-suc'-cour-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  succourabU.]  Incapable  of  being 
succoured,  relieved,  aided,  or  remedied. 

"  Do  an  tirmiccourable  mischief." — Sidntu  :  Arcadia, 
bk.l7. 

iln-SUO'-coured,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
succoured.]  Not  succoured,  relieved,  or  aided. 
iSpeiiser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  51.) 

iin- Slicked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)>  a^id  Eng. 
sucked.]  Not  sucked;  not  drawu  or  drained 
by  the  mouth. 

"The  teatfl  .  .  . 
Unsuck'd  of  Iamb  or  kid."         MiJton  :  P.  t.,  Ix.  583. 

•  un-SUed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sued.] 
Un;<sked,  unsought. 

"  Gilll'13  .  .  .  rewarded  deserts  unstied  to." — Adama : 
Worka.  i.  483. 

•  iin-siif '-fer-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  «ti-  (i),  and 
Eng.  sufferable.]  Not  sufferable  ;  insuffer- 
able,  intolerable. 


tin-suf'-fer-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsufer- 
db(le);  -ly.]  In  a  manner  not  able  to  be 
borne ;  insufferably,  intolerably. 

"  Thlfl  wench  does  look  so  unm^fferabln  ugly" 

Vanburgh:  Provo1Ci:d\Vife,  1. 

•  tin-sftr-f  er-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  suffering.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Not  suffering ;  ft-ee  from   suf- 
fering. 

"  His  untuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come." 

Thornton  "  A  Bymn. 

B,  As  snhst.  :   Incapability  of  endunng  or 
of  being  endured. 


•  un-siif-f  ic'-ien^e,  *  lin-suf-f  ic'-len-9y 

(c  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  v  ?i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
svfficienxe,  sufficiency.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsufficient  or  insufficient;  want  of 
sufficiency  ;  insufficiency. 

"  The  error  and  ungiifflcience  of  the  argnmenta."— 
Booker :  Ecclet.  PoUtie.  bk.  vi. 

•  un-suf-f  ic'-ient  (c  as  shX  *  uu-suf-fy- 

cy-ent,  a.  [Pfef.  U7i-(1),  and  Eng.  sufficient.] 
Not  sufficient;  insufficient,  inadequate. 

"They  be  found  unsuffldent  to  attalne  uuto  that 
end.'— Jootar  .■  Ecclei.  PoUtie.  bk.  ML.  5  10. 

•  un-8uf-f  ic'-ient-ly  (c  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
unsufficient;  -ly.]  Not  sufficiently,  insuffi- 
ciently. 


•  tin-Biif-f i'-^mg-ness.  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  sitfficingncss.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  insufficient ;  insufficiency. 

&n-8Ug'~ared  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  sugared.]  Not  sugared;  not  sweetened 
with  sugar,     (Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  8S3.) 

*  un-SUg-gest'-ive,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  sugge.^tive.]    Not  suggestive. 

■•  It  must  not  be  Inferred  that  Mr.  Goachen's  speech 
was  absolutely  unsttggettitK,"—DaUt/  Chronide.  March 
8.  1888. 

*un-suif,  v.L  [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng.  suit, 
v.]    Not  to  suit ;  to  be  unsuitable  to. 

"  Both  unsuit 
My  untuned  rorrunes.- 

tjtuirles  ■  Smblem*.  IV.  xt.  4. 

fin-auit-a-bil'-l-t^.  s.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  suitability.]     Unsuitableuess. 


un-solt  -a-ble,  *  un-sute-^-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  UJ.  and  Eug.suitablt.]  Notsuitable;  not 
fit ;  not  adapted  ;  unbecoming,  unsuited,  un- 
fit, incongruous,  improper. 

"  It  would  be  very  unsuitable  to  my  iateodi^d 
brevity."— Boyia  .■  H'orks,  v.  131 

Un-SUit'-a-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  urisuitable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unsuit- 
able ;  unfitness,  incongruity. 

"There  is  a  fitness  or  euitahleness  of  certain  circum- 
stances to  certain  (■er8'>ii»,  and  an  uHntitablvneu  ^i 
others."— Warte.-  Evidencea.  Prop.  1. 

un-SUit'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsuitable)  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  unsuitable  manner  or  degree ;  unfitly, 
inadequately,  improperly,  incongruously. 

"To  employ  them  umuUably.'— Seeker :  Sermons. 
voL  V,,  cbarge  6. 

un-8uit'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng. 
suited.  ] 

1,  Not  suited  ;   not  accommodated  or  pro- 
vided with  what  one  wants. 

"So  that  uo  coDstitutloD-f.-mcler  may  go  unxuited 
from  his  shop." — Burke  :  Lftter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

2.  Not  suited,  not  fitted  ;  unsuitable. 

"A  blind  fury,  -which  perhaps  is  not  untuited  to 
barbarianB." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hiat.  (ed.  Is5,if, 
ii.  313. 

*  iin-suit'-ing,  a.     [Pref.   unr  (1),  and  Eng. 

sniting.]    Not  suiting  ;  unsuited,  unsuitable, 
unbecoming. 

"  A  passion  most  unsuUing  such  a  man." 

6hakesp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

un-siil'-lied,  a.  (Pref.  uti-  (1),  and  Eng. 
s^dlied.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :    Not   sullied,  not   stained,    not 
tarnished. 

"  [An]  ample  charger,  of  unsuUied  frame," 

Pope  .■  Eomer  ;  Hind  xxLil.  1,046. 

2.  Fig. :  Free  from  imputation  of  evil ;  un- 
tarnished, unblemished. 

"  Your  honour  and  that  of  the  nation  are  MTUuZIietf." 
— Jfacautay  .-  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

*  on-summed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sumvieii.]  Not  summed  up  ;  not  counted  or 
reckoned  in  one  amount  or  total. 

"  With  expense  unstLmmed.' 

JIason  :  Englith  Garden,  t 

iin-silm'-mdned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eiig. 
summoned.]  Not  summoned,  called  upon,  or 
cited. 

"  Nor  leave  unaumnwned  one  of  all  the  train." 

Cowper  :  Bomer  ;  Odyuey  xxli. 

un-siing',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  sung.] 

1.  Not  sung;    not  recited  musically,  as  a 
song. 

"  Half  yet  remains  uTOung."     Milton  :  P.  L..  vii.  21. 

2.  Not  celebrated  in  verse. 

"  Nor  Oebalus.  shalt  thou  be  left  unsung." 

Dryden  :    Virgil;  .EneiU  viL  1,01*. 

*  un-siink',  •  an-suncke,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  sunk.]  Not  submerged  ;  not  settled 
down. 


*  un-sunned't  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sunned.] 

1.  Lit. :    Not  sunned ;  not  shone  upon  by 
the  sun. 

"  Dowu  in  the  uTisunned  depths  lies  so  much  trea- 
sure."—OaiVy  Telegraph,  Jan.  8.  1886. 

2.  Fig.  :  Not  cheered. 

"  His  Inward  hoard 
Of  untunn'd  griefs." 

fVordsworth  :  BxcurHon,  bk.  vii. 

"  un-SUn'-ny,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sunny.]    Not  sunny  ;  gloomy. 

"  Wearing  this  unsunny  face." 

Tennyson  :  Petleat  *  Bttare. 

*  un-SU-per'-flii-oils,  n.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  superjluous.]      Not  superfluous  ;    not  in 
excess ;  not  more  than  enough. 

"  In  unsupei^uout  even  proportdou ." 

JUilton  :  Comua.  773, 

*  un-su-per-scribed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i), 
and  Eng.  superscribed.]  Not  directed  or  ad- 
dressed. 

"  The  letter  waa  unsealed,  and  unsttperteribed  also.' 
— Kichardson  :  ClarUsa,  L  181. 

*  un-8Upped',  *  un-80Up~id,  a.    [Pref.  un- 

(1);    Eng.    sup;    -ed.]     Not   having   supped; 
without  supper. 

•■  The  kvnge  went  awele  In  to  his  house  unsoifpii"— 
Wycliffe  .' Daniel  \L  19. 

'iin-siip-plaiit'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  supplanted.]  Not  supplanted ;  not 
tripped  up. 

"  UnsupfHanted  feeL"  Phitipa :  Cider.  U, 


*  un-siip'-ple,  a.      lPr«f.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 

supple.]  ^ut  supple  ;  not  bending  or  yielding 
easily. 

"  Those  unaupple  sinews  would  not  bend." 

Sandys  :  Odd  ;  Atetamorphoaet  11. 

*  tin-8Up-pli'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
supply,  and  sufl'.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
supplied. 

"The  unauppUabJe  defect  of  any  necessaJT  ante- 
cedent."— CAiWi /y^trortt. 

fin-8lip-plied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
supplied.]  Not  supplied  ;  not  furnished  with 
what  is  necessary. 

"  The  pangs  of  hunger  untupplied." 

Cowper :  The  Salad. 

"  fiii-8np-i>brt'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  s^lpportnbJe.]  Not  supportable  ;  not  able 
to  be  supported  ;  insupportable,  intolerable. 

"The  very  coortesy  of  the  law  was  Jugum,  an  un- 
aupportable  yoke." — Dp.  Ball :  Sermon  on  Qalatiana 
V.  1. 

*  un-8iip-p6rt'-a-ble-nes8.  s.  [Eng.  un- 
supportaiile :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  unsuppurtable. 

"The  unaiipportablenea*  of  this  guilt" — Wilkint  : 
KaL  Religion,  ok.  U.,  ch.  vii, 

*  fin-sup-p6rt'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  wnsup- 
portabile.) ;  -ly.]  In  an  unsupportable  manner 
or  degree  :  not  in  a  manner  that  can  be  bojne  ; 
insupportably. 

"  He  ehall  he  luDnitely,  unnipportably  mleerable." — 
South  :  Hermona.  vul.  U.,  ser.  &. 

iin-8Up'p6rt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and.  Eng. 
supported.] 

1,  Not  supported  ;  not  upheld ;  not  main- 
tained ;  not  sustained. 

"It  is  unaupported  by  truth."— ifacautoff  ;  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v, 

2.  Not  supported,  assisted,  or  countenanced. 

"  Unsupported  by  and  ununited  with  the  state.*— 
Warburton  :  Uiuine  Legation,  bk.  IL,  i  6. 

un'SUp-pre88ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  suppressed.]  Not  suppressed  ;  not  held 
or  kept  under  ;  not  subdued,  not  quelled  ;  not 
put  down. 

"  Simple  manners,  feelings  untuppreta'd." 

Wordgteorth  :  Excursion,  bli.  T. 

*un-sure'(8  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  t/it-  (1),  and 
Eng.  sure.]  Not  sure,  not  fixed,  not  cei'tam  ; 
uncertain,  insecure. 

"  What  is  mortal,  and  unsure." 

Shakesp. :  Bamlet.  ir.  4. 

*  un~8iired'  (8  as  8h),  a.     [Eng.  unsur{e) ;  -ed.] 

Not  made  sure  ;  nut  securely  established  ; 
made  uncertain  or  unsafe. 

"  Thy  now  ur\sur'd  assurance  to  the  crown." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John.  11  2. 

*tin-8Ure'-15^  (8  as  8ll),  adv.  [Eng.  unsure  ; 
-ly.]  In  au  unsure  manner;  insecurely,  un- 
safely, uncertainly. 

"  The  vanity  of  greatness  he  had  try'd. 
And  how  unaurely  stands  the  foot  of  pride.' 

Daniel :  C^nl  Wart.  IL 

*  fin-8Ure'-t^  (8  as  sh),  s.    [Eng.  unsure ;  -ty.) 

Uncertainty,  insecurity. 

"  Thou  stode  At  Christendom  in  doubt,  and  un- 
turety.'—Sir  T.  More  :  Works,  p.  310. 

*  un-surg'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
surging.]    Not  mounting  or  rising  in  waves. 

"  Up  and  down  on  the  unsurging  seas." 

Drayton :  Legend  of  Atatilda  the  Fair. 

un-8ur-mo^t -a-ble,  a.     [Pret:  un-  (i), 

and  Eng.  surmountable.]  Not  surmountable: 
not  cap.ible  of  being  siirmouuted ;  insur- 
mountable. 

"  Another  unaur^nountable  source  of  discord."  — 
Ataon:  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

un-sur-pass'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eijg.  surpassable.]  Not  capable  of  being  sur- 
passed, exeelled,  or  exceeded. 

un-sur-pass'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unsurpass- 
ab(le):  -ly.]  In  an  unsurpassable  manner  or 
degree.    (liuskin.) 

un~sur-passed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
surpassed.]  Not  surpassed,  excelled,  exceeded, 
or  outdone.     l^Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  39.) 

*  im-sur-ren'-dered,  a.  [Pref  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  surrendered.]  Not  surrendered ;  not 
given  up  or  delivered. 

"  Helen  is  mine,  an  unmrrender'd  prize 
For  ever."  Cowper:  Bomer  ;  Iliad  viL 

*  un-sur-ro^d'-ed.  a.  [Pref.  u;t- (l),  and 
Eng.  surrounded.]      Not  surrounded,  encom- 

",  or  envu'oued. 

"  Retreating  unsurrounded." 

Byron  :  tiiege  of  Corinth,  XXT. 


I&te,  fd.t,  &re,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  fotber ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  sou ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  gq  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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^w-gJiH-yep'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wrt-  (1),  and 
Kiig.  susceptible.]  Not  susceptible;  not  open 
or  liable  to;  not  capable  of  admitting;  insus- 
ceptible. 

•■  By  no  meana  unsuscevtible   ol  religious  inipres- 
■ioiia.  — JTOTdMiay  :  J/itl.  i"»y.,  cb   11. 

*  un-  SUS'pect',  o.  [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eug. 
suspect.]     Unsuspected. 

"  Author  unttapect. 
Friendly  to  man."  MUlon  :  /*.  L.,  Ix.  T7L 

*  im-sus-pect'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  snspectable.]'  Not  liable  to  be  suspected  ; 
n.tt  open  to  suspicion.  (H.  More :  Mystery  0/ 
Godliness,  p.  323.) 

un-sus-pect'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-(l)i  and  Eng. 
suspected.]  Not  suspected  ;  not  looked  upon 
as  likely  to  have  done  an  evil  act ;  not  an 
object  of  suspicion. 

"  Uiiseen  aud  uiiauspccfed  arta.' 

Coioper :  Proyreu  of  Error,  3. 

*  fin-SUS~pecf -ed-lj?^,  adv.  [Eng.  unsus- 
pected ;  -ly.]  Not  in  a  suspected  or  suspicious 
manner  ;  without  raising  suspicion. 

"More   impartially  aud  ■untuspecledlif.''  —  MUtoti: 
Removal  of  Hirelingt. 

*  un-siis-pect-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng,  wtwim- 
■pected;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unsuspected. 

*•  By  the  strangeness  of  the  act.  and  unguspectedneu 
of  the  ACton.'— fuller  :  Church  Ilitt..  X-  li.  27. 

un-su8-pect'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
En^;.  suspecting.]  Not  suspecting,  not  sus- 
picious ;  unsuspicious  ;  free  from  suspicion. 

■•Thebi..8t  lieilown^ 
Sudden  before  some  unmtpectinif  town," 

Pope.    (Todd.) 

tin-SU8-pect'-ing-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  nnsusped- 
mg ;  -ly.  ]  In  an  unsuspecting  manner ;  with- 
out suspicion. 

■'  What  the    world  believed  so    unsi'tpectingly."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Deut  J uttificatui.    (Ep.  Ded.) 

*  un-sus-pend'-€d,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eug.  suspended.]  Not  suspended  ;  not  held  or 
kept  in  a  state  of  rest  or  suspense ;  not  ceasing 
frt-iin  action  or  motion. 

"The   unsutpended   attention   of   a  dAj.'—Snot: 
Eitay  I. 

*  iin-sus-pic'-ion  (c  as  sh),  «.  [Pref.  wti- 
(1),  and  Eng.  suspicion.]  Want  of  suspicion  ; 
freedom  from  suspicion  ;  unsuspiciousness. 

"  Through  their  own  heedlessnesB  and  untxapidorx.'^ 
—Dickens.     ( A  n  "'<  Jidale. ) 

fin-SUS-pi'-cions,  a.  [Pref.  uTi-(l),and  Eng. 
suspicious.] 

1.  Not  suspicious  ;  not  inclined  to  suspect 
or  imagine  evil  ;  unsuspecting. 

"  UtiStapiciouM  ol  a  sunre." 

Cotpper  :  Hem-et  of  Dimne  Lotm. 

2.  Not  raising  or  tending  to  raise  suspicion. 

3.  Not  passed  in  suspicion;  free  from  any- 
thing likely  to  cause  suspicion. 

"  But  farewell  now  to  unsusricious  nighta." 

Cowper  ;  Task,  iv.  56S. 

■tin-siis-taln'-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and 
Eng.  sustainable.]  Not  capable  of  being  sus- 
tained, maintained,  supported,  or  ui'held. 

"  Whose  impression  is  altogether  inevitable  and  un- 
tuttainabfe."— Barrow:  SerTxiorw,  vol.1.,  ser.  13. 

lin-siis-tained',  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
suf-tained.]  Not  sustained,  maintained,  sup- 
ported, or  upheld. 

"  All  UTisusCained  between  the  waves  and  sky." 
Pope:  ilomer :  Odyuey  xii.  &17. 

"*  nn~swad'-dle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Erg. 
swaddle.]  To  remove  a  swaddle  from  ;  to 
unswathe. 

"  Puppy  haa  scarce  unswaddled  my  legs  yet." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Tale  of  a  Tub.  L  2. 

*  un-swathe',  v.t.  [Pref,  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
swathe.]  To  free  from  a  swathe  ;  to  unband- 
age  ;  to  take  bandages  off. 

"  In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  untioathe 
me." — Addiion  .  Spectator,  No.  90.  • 

tin-sway'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (l);  Eng. 
sivay,  and  suff.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
swayed,  governed,  or  influenced  by  another. 

"To  be  rongb.  unswapabU.  and  free." 

Shakesp  :  Corioianut,  v.  6. 

'fin-swayed',   a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
swayed.  ] 
L  Not  swayed  ;  not  wielded. 

"Is  the  chair  empty?  U  the  sword  unswajfedf 
&hakcip. :  /iitrJiard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2,  Not  biassed,  moved,  or  influenced,  as  by 
passiJtn,  ambition,  &c. 


*  un-swasr'-^d-ndss,   s.      [Eng.   unswayed; 

•  Hfss.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being    un- 
swayed ;  steadiness,  firmness,  consistency. 

•■  That  couBtancy  and  un»wa}/edne4*  lu  our  Uvea."— 
Bale*:  Betiuiint,  p.  246. 

•un- swear',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 

Kug.  swear.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  recant  or  revoke,  as  something  swom 
t^  ;  to  recall  or  retract  by  a  subsequent  oath  ; 
to  abjure. 

'TrtrtMir  faith  sworn."  8haks»p. :  King  John,  ill  I. 

2.  To  deny  by  oath. 

"  No  more  than  hell  unswear." 

ShaJtetp. :  Othello,  Iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  recant ;  to  recall  an  oath. 
(Spenser.) 

•un-SWeat,  v.t.  [Pref.  uji-  (2),  and  Eng. 
sweat.]  To  remove  or  reduce  the  sweating  of; 
to  ease  or  cool  after  exercise  or  toil. 

"  The  Interim  of  u7ixio«atinff  theinaelveft  regxilarly." 
Milton  :  On  Education. 

*  un-sweat-ing,  a.  [Pref.  ttu-  (l),  and  Eng. 
sweating.]     Not  sweating  or  perspiring. 

"  Id  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  beat. 
They  rub  the  unsweaiitig  brow,  and  awear  they 
sweat."  Dryd«ii:  Juvenal,  ill. 

*  un  -  sweet'*  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
sicccf.)    Not  sweet ;  disagreeable,  unplea-sant. 

"Make  the  life  unnaeet."    Spenser:  F.  t^..  IL  vii  n. 

*un-8well',  v.i.  [Pref.  un-  (3),  and  Eng. 
swell.]  To  sink  from  a  swollen  or  turgid 
state ;  to  subside. 

"  But  tho  began  his  herte  a  lite  unnrell.' 

Chaucer :  Troilus  A  Crestida.  v. 

iin-swept',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  swept.] 

1.  Not  swept ;  not  cleaned  by  having  a 
brush,  broom,  or  besom  passed  over  it. 

•■  Where  flres  thon  Snd'at  unrak'd  and  hearths  un. 
twept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  aa  bilberry. 

Shakcsp.  :  Merry  (Vine*,  v.  6. 

2.  Not  cleaned  up  or  removed  by  sweeping. 
"  The  dust  on  antique  time  would  He  unswepf." 

Shaketp. :  Corialanua,  U.  8, 

3.  Not  moved  or  passed  over  with  a  sweep- 
ing motion  or  action. 

"  The  waves  roll  multitudinous,  and  the  foam, 
Urawept  by  wand'ring  guata.  fills  all  the  air." 

Cowper:  Bonier;  Iliad  xL 

un-swerv'-ing,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
swvrviDg.]  Not  swerving  or  deviating  from 
any  rule  or  standard  ;  undeviating,  unwaver- 


iin-swerv'-iug-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unswerviTtg  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  unswerving  manner;  unwaver- 
ingly.   {Cary:  Dante;  Far.  ^^ii.  142.) 

*un- swilled',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

swilkd.] 

1.  Not  swilled ;  not  swallowed  down  in 
large  draughts. 

2.  Not  emptied  by  swilling  or  greedily 
drinking. 

"  An  unswiUed  hogshead. "—J/iI(o?i  .■  Divorce.  (Post.) 

iin-swom',  a.   [Pref.  un-0),and  Eng.  sneorn.] 

1.  Not  sworn  ;  not  bound  by  au  oath  ;  not 
having  taken  an  oath. 

"  You  are  yet  unstoor^t." 

Shiikesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  4. 

2.  Not  solemnly  pronounced  or  taken. 

"  Hereoleuiu  oath 
Uiisvorn  remained."       Cowper:  Bamer;  Odyueyn. 

* un-syl -la-Wed  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  nn- 
(1),  and  Eng.  syUabled.]  Not  syllabled;  not 
articulated,  uttered,  or  pronounced. 

•  iin - syl - 16- gist'- ic- 9.1,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  syllogistical.]  Not  syllogistical ;  not 
according  to  the  logical  rules  of  syllogisms. 

"This  untyllogittical  syllogism.'— CkiUinffworth  : 
neli'jian  nf  ProtestanU.  ch.  vi.,  §  14. 

un-S^rm-bfil'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  wit-  (1),  and 
Eng.  symbolic.]    Not  symbolic. 

"  Infantine  speech  Is  untipnbolic." ~Earle  :  PhUotogy 
of  Ertglish  Tongue,  $  m. 

un-s^m-met'-ric-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  symmetrical.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  symmetrical;  wanting 
in  symmetry  or  due  proportion  of  parts. 

II.  Botany : 

1.  {Of  a  leaf):  Not  of  the  same  breadth  on 
the  oppnsiti^  sides  of  the  midrib.  Example  : 
the  leaf  of  Begonia. 

2.  (Of  a  fiower) :  Not  having  a  close  relation 


in  number  between  the  divisions  of  the  caly^ 
liiose  of  the  corolla,  and  the  t>Lamens.  Ex- 
ample :  the  Crui-ifere,  in  which  the  sepals 
are  four,  the  petals  four,  but  the  stamens  six. 

tin-sym-pa-thet-io,  o.  [Pref.  ua-  (1),  and 
Eri;^.  sympathetic.]  Not  sympathetic  ;  not  io 
sympiithy. 

"This  precocious  flowering  does  lot  oocnr  erery 
year,  aud  it  seems  curlounly  untymjntlheilic  with  tlj« 
seaAous."— £*9nirij7  Standard,  Jan.  IT,  1»»S. 

*  iin-sym'-pa-thSr,  a.  [Pref.  utv-  (l),  and 
Eug  sympathy.]  Want  or  absence  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"  How  true  the  ttrvj/mpathji  u  well  aa  the  sym|«iDy 
of  u&inTe."—tViiber/orce,  lu  Life.  it.  aoi. 

tin-sj^s-tem-ftt'-ic,   tin-sys-tem-at-io- 

al,  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  anil  Eng.  systematiCf 
systematical.]  Not  systematic;  not  having 
regular  order,  distribution,  or  arrangement  of 
parts  ;  not  done  systematically. 

"  Unauppiirted,  desultory,  wmyrt-mtariceudeavouri.* 
—Burke:  (/n  the  Present  hlscontenis. 

un-s^s'-tem-a-tized,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
En^'.  systematized.]  Not  systematized;  not 
reduced  to  a  system. 

"  Neither  English  nor  Germans  «pply  the  word 
[PhiloBophy]  io  uniystematized  knowledge,"— fl«r6erf 
Spencer  :  first  Principles,  §  36. 

iin  t3,ck',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tack.) 
To  undo,  as  something  that  has  been  tacked; 
to  disjoin  ;  to  draw  or  remove  tacks  from  ;  to 
loosen. 

"  Cntack  our  minda  and  affections  from  this  world.* 
—Barrow    Sermons,  vol.  U.,  ser.  l\L 

*  un-tiio'-kle,  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 

tackle.  ]  To  uuhaniess.  (Tusser :  tiusbandrie, 
p.  62.) 

*  un~t&gged',  a.      [Pref.  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 

(>i<iged.]  Not  tied  or  fastened ;  not  having 
tags. 

"  Vntagg'd  points  aud  compters. 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :   Woman's  Prize.  It.  & 

un-talnt-ed  (1),  a.    [Pref.  uvr  (l),  and  En& 

tainted.] 

1.  Not  rendered  impure  by  admixture ;  free 
from  foul  matter  ;  pure. 


2.  Not  rendered  unsavoury  by  putrescence ; 
not  rotten  or  corrupted. 

"  Uutouch'd  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air." 

Pope:  Bomer  ;  Hind  xxiv.  50«. 

3.  Not  sullied  ;  unsullied,  unblemished. 

"  His  morals  had  escaped  untainted."— Macaulay  : 
Bist.  Eng..  ch.  vL 

*  un-taint'-ed  (2),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng: 
i^atMainted.]  Not  charged  with  a  crime  ;  not 
accused. 

"  Untainted,  uiiexamin'd,  free  at  liberty," 

^akesp. ,   Richiird  III..  UL  & 

*  un-tainf -ed-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  untaxnUd; 
-ly.]  In  an  untainted  manner;  in  a  manner 
free  from  taint,  stain,  or  blemish. 

"A  school  so  untaintedly  loyal"— SoufA.'  Sermon* 
vol.  v..  str.  L 

■♦  un-taint'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untainted; 
-ne.^s.]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
tainted ;  freedom  from  taint,  stain,  or  blemish. 

*•  Purity  and  untaintedness.  In  respect  of  any  mix- 
ture of  conniption."— i?/>.  Ball:  Sermon  on  l  John 
1.6. 

un-tak'-en,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  taken^] 

1.  Not  taken ;  not  seized,  captured,  or  ap 
prehended  ;  not  made  prisoner. 

"  Diapose  already  of  the  untaken  spoil." 

tVaUcr  ■  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  109. 

2.  Not  reduced  by  siege  or  assault;  not 
captured. 

3.  Not  swallowed  or  taken,  as  a  medicine 
or  the  like. 

U  (1)  Untaken  away :  Not  removed. 
"  Uutll  this  day  remaineth  the  vail  untaken  awajf' 
—2  Cor.  til.  U. 

(2)  Untaken  up :  Not  occupied  ;  not  filled. 

"The  narrow  limits  of  this  dlscouiw  wlU  leave  DO 
more  room  «h(/iA<-ji  up  by  henveu."— JBoj/?*. 

un-tal'-ent-ed,  a.  [Prtf.  un-  (l).  and  Eng. 
talental.']  Not  talented ;  not  gifted  ;  not  clever. 

"The  sort  of  jtoor  stuff  you  must  be  sutisQed  with 
irt'rii  a  poor  untalentcd  girV-fiidiardson  :  Str  0. 
Grtndison,  vii.  C 

un-talked  (I  silent),  o.    [Pref.  un-  (1%  and 

Eng.  talked.]    Not  talked  ;  not  spoken. 

^  Untalked  of:  Not  mentioned ;  not  talked 
or  spoken  about. 

"  Leop  to  these  amis,  untaTk'd  of  and  unseen.' 

Shakesp.  :  Romm  Jt  Juliet.  Ul.  S. 


hSU,  bo^;  po^t.  J 6^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9lun,  lienQh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
HUan.  -tian  =  shgji.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tiotis,  -sloos  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die.  &c  ^  bel,  dcL 
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untamable— unthankfulness 


ftw-tam'-ft-ble.  fin-tame'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  ami  Eug.  tamable.]  Incapable  of 
being  tamed,  domesticated,  subdued,  or  sub- 
jugated ;  not  capable  of  being  rendered  tame, 
docile,  or  serviceable  to  man  ;  incapable  of 
being  brought  or  softened  from  a  wild,  savage, 
rude,  or  violent  state. 


"  As  wild  and  «s  untarnrable  _ 

Ab  the  rude  mouutalns  where  they  dwell. ' 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake, 


L6. 

•  un-tame',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eiig.  tanu^  a.] 
Not  tame  ;  wild,  savage. 

■*  Ida  .  .  .  nurse  of  beasts  untamr." 

Chapman  :  ffomer  ;  Iliad  vlii.  4L 

iin-tamed\  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tavud.] 

1.  Not  tamed  ;  not  domesticated  ;  not  re- 
claimed from  wilduess  ;  as,  an  untavied  beast. 

2.  Not  subdued  or  subjugated  ;  not  brought 
under  control ;  unsubdued. 

"There,  untamed,  th'  approaching  conqueror  waits." 
Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kltorasaan. 

•  3.  Not  brought  under. 

•'  Ab  men  by  fasting  starve  th"  untamed  disease." 
lyryden :  Theodore  &  Honoria,  267. 

•tin-tam'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untairmd;  -Ttess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untamed. 

"Pride  and  the  uniavu-dneu  of  our  nature."— 
Ltu/hton  :  Comment,  on  1  Peter  v. 

•  un-tan'-gle.  v.t  [Pref.  ^m-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tangle.]  To  disentangle;  to  free  frt>m  en- 
tanglement or  intricacy  :  hence,  to  free  from 
embarrassment,  doubt,  ambiguity,  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear  up. 

"  O  time,  thou  must  untan(/!e  this." 

Shafcesp. :  Twelfth  iVight,  11.  %. 

^n-tgjmedy  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
tanned.]  Not  tanned  ;  not  prepared  by  tan- 
ning ;  raw. 

"  To  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide."— Jfoc- 
aulay:  Bisf.  Enu..  ch.  xili. 

•  lin-tap'-pige,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  tappice.) 

A.  Trans.  :  To  turn  game  out  of  a  bag,  or 
to  drive  it  out  of  cover ;  hence,  to  reveal,  to 
disclose,  to  discover. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  out  of  concealraent. 

"  Now  I'll  untappice.  (Comes  forward  with  the 
bottle.)"— J/KMiHyur:  Very  Woman,  iii.  5. 

ttn-tar'-nished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tarniahed.]  Not  tarnished;  not  stained;  not 
soiled  ;  unblemished.    {Lit.  &jlg.) 

iin- tasked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (11,  and  Eng. 
tasked.]  Not  subjected  or  liable  to,  as  a  task 
or  labour ;  free  from  labour ;  unoccupied, 
idle. 

"  To  pass  the  remoaiit  of  hie  days  unfojfc'd." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 

•  lin-taste'.  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
taste.]  To  take  away  a  taste  from  ;  to  cause 
to  feel  disgust  or  distaste  for. 

"  Could  not,  by  all  means  might  be  detie'd, 
Untaite  them  of  this  great  disgust." 

Daniel:  Civil  ira?'*,  viii. 

tin-tast'-ed«  a.      [Pref.  un-    (1),  and    Eng. 

tasteJ.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  tasted ;  untried  by  the  taste 
or  tongue. 

'•Ttiedishes  were  removed  untatCed  from  the  table." 
—3tGC<iulay  -  Uist.  Eng  ,  cb.  vi. 

2.  Fig. :  Untried  ;  not  experienced  or  en- 
joyed. 

"  From  bltsB  uvtasted  toTD  away. 

Couiper:  To  Charles  Dfodati. 

•  fin-tast'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tasting.]  Not  tasting ;  not  perceiving  any 
taste. 

"  Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o"er  th'  untaadng  tongue." 
SmitK    ( Todd. ) 

tin-taught'  (,gh  silent),  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  taught.] 

1.  Not  taught ;  not  instructed ;  uneducated, 
unlettered,  illiterate. 

"  The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields  tintaught." 
Wordzwrtrth :  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Not  having  learnt  by  experience  ;  igno- 
rant. 

"  Untaught  that  soon  such  anguish  must  ensue." 
iVordsiDorth  :  Female  Va^jrant. 

*  3,  Unskilled  ;  not  having  use  or  practice. 

"  Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour." 
Shakt'Sp.  :  2  ffenry  VI..  iv.  1. 

*  4.  Not  made  the  subject  of  teaching  or  in- 
struction ;  not  communicated  by  teaching. 

'■  Wild  aud  untaught  are  terms  which  we  alone 
Invent,  for  faahn.iia  differing  from  uur  own." 

Drydcn :  Indian  Emperor.  1. 1. 

fin-t&xed',  a.   [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tossed.] 


1.  Not  taxed  ;  not  charged  with  or  liable  to 
taxes. 

■  Those  untaxed  people  were  actually  subject  to 
the  payment  of  taxes."- flwrta ."  Conciliation  with 
A  nurrica. 

2.  Not  charged  with  or  accused  of  any  fault, 
crime,  or  offence. 

"  Common  speech  which  leaves  no  virtue  uTitaxed." 
—Bacon:  Uf  Learning,  bk.  i. 

*  im-tea^h',  v.t.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  teach.] 

1.  To  cause  to  forget,  disbelieve,  or  give  up 
what  had  been  previously  taught. 

"  Will  this  unteach  ua  to  coniplainT" 
Byron:  Oh  I  Snatch'd  away  in  Beauty's  Bloom. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  forgotten  ;  to  make  to 
cease  from  being  acquired  by  teaching. 

"  But  we,  by  art,  unteach  what  nature  taught," 
Dryden  :  Indian  Empcrnr,  i.  1. 

un-tea9h'-gi.-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng. 
teachable.]  *  Not  teachable;  not  able  to  be 
taught,  either  from  mental  incapacity  or  from 
want  of  docility  of  spirit ;  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing instruction. 

"The  obstiri;ite  and  unteachahle  Pharisees."- J/ii- 
Um :  Doct.  &  Disc,  rtf  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  iin-team',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng.  team,.] 
To  unyoke  a  team  from  ;  to  deprive  of  a  team. 

■•  As  soon  aa  the  sun  unteamed  liis  chariot." — J. 
Taylor :  Great  Exemplar. 

un-tech'-nic-al,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
technical]  Not  teehninal;  free  from  techni- 
calities or  technical  expressions. 

"  The  author  baa  treated  it  in  as  untechnical  a  way 
aa  possible."— /"ic^d,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

*  iin-teU'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tellable.]  "inculpable  of  being  told;  inde- 
scribable. 

•'  Untenable  vertues."-  Wycliffe  :  Ecdus.  xiv.  9. 

*  iin-tem'-per,  v.t.  [Pref.  itn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
temper,  v.]  Todeprive  of  theteinperorduede- 
gree  of  hardness,  as  metals  ;  hence,  to  soften, 
to  mollify. 

"  .Soften  and  untemper  the  courages  of  men,"— Co(- 
ton:  Montaigne's  Essays,  xix. 

*  iin-tein'-per-ate,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  temperate.]  'Not  temperate;  intemperate. 

"  UiUemperate  kuHve,  will  nothing  quench  thy  appe- 
tite?"        Beaum.  A  Flet.  :   W oman  Pleased,  i.  1. 

un-tem'-pered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tempered.] 
1.  Not  tempered  ;  not  duly  mixed  for  use. 

"  others  daubed  It  with  untempered  mortar."— 
EtekTtl  xiii.  10. 

*  2.  Not  built  with  properly  tempered 
mortar. 

■*  Smite  the  untemper'd  wall."      Cowper :  Hope,  627. 

3,  Not  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of 
hardness  :  as,  untempered  steel. 

*  4.  Not  brought  to  a  fit  or  proper  state ; 
not  regulated,  moderated,  or  controlled. 

"  Let  VIS  not  .  .  .  condemn  him  with  untempered 
Beveriiy."— Johnson  :  Lives  of  the  Poets ;   Waller. 

un-tempt'-ed  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref.  uv^  (1),  and 
Eng.  tempted.]  Not  tempted;  not  put  to  the 
trial  or  test ;  not  tried  by  allurement,  entice- 
ment, or  persuasion  ;  not  allured  or  enticed. 

r  hv  wat,., 

Cotton 

*  Tin-tempt  -er  (p  silent),  s.  [Pref,  vn-  (1), 
and  Eng.  tempter.]    Not  a  tempter. 

"Sotheli  God  is  untempter  ol  yvel  thiuga."— Wy- 
cliffe .  James  i.  13. 

un-ten'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

tenable.] 

1.  Not  tenable;  incapable  of  being  held  in 
possession  ;  incapable  of  being  defended. 

"'  White's  game  seems  untenable.'—Field,  Dec.  31, 
1887. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  defended  or  main- 
tained by  argument;  indefensible. 

"Their  main  scheme  .  .  .  appearing  ao  untenable." 
—  Waterland:   H'oi*S.  vol.  iv.    (lutrod.) 

un-ten'-a-ble-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  untenabU; 
■  ness.]  the  quality  or  state  of  being  untena- 
ble or  indefensible. 

"The  utter  unlenableness  oi  Mr.  B 's  material. 

latic  atheism. "—BriC.  quart  Ilitview.  Oct.,  1881,  p.  B09. 

*  un-ten'-ant,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tenant.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  tenant  or  tenants  ;  to 
expel  the  tenant  or  occupant  from. 

'■  Untenanting  Creation  of  Its  God." 

CoU-ridge  :  Destiny  of  JfoHona. 

2.  To  evict,  to  dislodge. 

"  Whence  all  the  power  of  man  cannot  untenant 
tim."— Adams :   Worfcs.  \.  2(!2. 


un-ten'-ant-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  tenantab'le.]  Not  tenantable ;  not  tit  for 
a  tenant  or  occupier  ;  not  in  suitable  condition 
for  a  tenant ;  not  capable  of  being  tenanted  or 
inhabited. 

"  Frozen  and  untenantable  regions,"- H'AffweM. 

'Qn-ten'-ant-ed,  a.  IFref.  uu-(l),  and  Eng, 
teiuuited']  Not  tenanted  ;  not  occupied  by  a 
tenant ;  uninhabited. 

•'  AH  silent  now— for  now  are  stiU 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  BowhlU!' 

Scott:  Martnioitt  ii.    (lutrod.) 

&l-tend'-ed,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tended.]  Not  temted  ;  not  taken  care  or 
charge  of. 

"  Go,  go,  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare." 
Cowiivr :  On  the  Death  of  Dainon. 

fin-ten' -der,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
"  tender,  a.] 

1.  Not  tender,  not  soft. 

2.  Wanting  sensibility  oraflfection  ;  unkind, 
ungentle. 

"  Why  teuder'at  thou  that  paper  to  me.  with 
A  look  untendert"        Shakesp. :  Cymbetine,  iii.  4. 

*  un-ten'-dered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tendered.]  Not  tendered;  not  offered;  un- 
paid. 

'•  A  tribute  .  .  .  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd."  SltakeSp. :  Cymbeline.  il.  I. 

*un-tent',  v.t.  [Pref.  uw- (2),  and  Eng.  tent 
{!).]  To  deprive  of  a  tent;  to  bring  out  of  a 
tent.    (Shakesp. :  TroiliLS  &  Cressida,  ii.  3.) 

*  un-tcnt'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eug.  teiit  (3), 

and  suff.  -d]    Not  to  be  probed  by  a  tent; 
not  dressed  ;  incurable. 

"Th"  unteJited  wouudinijs  of  a  father's  curse." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  L  1 


iin-tent'-y,  a 

and  suff.  -y.] 


[Pref.  un-  (1) ;    Eng.  tent  (2), 
Incautious,  careless.     (Scotch.) 


*  iin-ter-res'-tri-al,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.   terrestrial]     Not  terrestrial ;  spiritual, 
unearthly. 

"  No  paiu  assailed  his  utUerrettrial  sense." 

Shelley:  Qtteen  Mab,  vii. 

*  iin-ter-rif-ic,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

terrific]     Not  terrifying,  not  appalling. 

•'  Not  unterrific  was  the  aapect.' —Cartyte :  Sartor 
Resartus,  bk.  It,  ch.  iii. 

lin-ter'-ri-fied.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  f»nd  Eng. 
terrified.]  Not  terrified  ;  not  affrighted;  not 
daunted. 

'■  Incensed  with  Indignation.  Satan  stood 

Uncerrijied.-  MUton  :  P.  L.,  it  708. 

*  jiti-t.ltaAk'.  •un-thonke,  s.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  thank.]    Ingratitude,  ill-will. 

■'  Thus  shall  I  have  unthonke  on  every  side." 

Chaucer  :  Troilua  £  Crfittda,  v. 

%  Used  also  adverbially  :  as,  his  {h^r)  un- 
thank  =  no  thanks  to  him  (them),  in  spite  of 
him  (them). 
un-thlinked',    a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tiianked.] 

1.  Not  thanked  ;  not  repaid  with  thanks  or 
acknowledgments. 

"  Th'  all-giver  would  be  unthank'd." 

^  Milton  :  Cimus,  723. 

2.  Not  received  with  thanks  or  thankful- 
ness. 

"  Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve.'' 

Dryden.    [Todd.] 

un-th&nH'-fiil,  a.  [Pref.  m-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thanl<ful.] 

1  Not  thankful,  not  grateful ;  not  making 
ack'nowleilgment  for  good  or  benefits  received  ; 
ungrateful. 

"  A  thank!  ril  man  owes  a  courtesy  ever :  the  un. 
thankfi/i  but  "hen  he  needs  if— fien  Jomon: 
Poetatter.    (Ded.) 

•2.  Giving  no  return  ;  unproductive. 

"The  husbandman  ought  not.  for  one  «n(fta»J^ 
year,  to  for«,-»ke  the  plough.  '—S™  Jomon  Btirthota- 
mnc  t^nir.  iii-  I. 

3.  Not  acknowledged  or  repaid  with  thanks; 
not  thankfully  received  or  welcomed. 

■•One  of  the  most  unthan\ftil  offices  in  the  world." 
—QoUUmith  ;  The  Bee,  No.  8. 

un-thank'-rtl-lj?,  ndv.  (Eng.  unthankjul  ; 
-hi  ]  In  an  unthankful  orungr.itefiil  manner  ; 
without  thanks,  (fifi/ot :  Governour,  bk.  m., 
ch.  ii.) 
un-thaik'-fil-ness,  s.  [Ene.  unthartl-fvl ; 
-ness.  1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthank- 
ful ;  ungratefulness,  ingratitude. 

■■  The  "onderf.iU  miksiideuesse  and  too  mudi  un- 
Iha^KfulTieae  of  man.--fWi«r.-  On  Prayer.  (To  the 
Reader.) 


feto.  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  eamel.  her.  thSre;  pine.  pit.  «^«'  »^;  "*J°;;^*L\f *" 
or.  wore.  wQlt  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  oiire,  9nite,  cur.  rule.  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    a.  ce  =  e ,  ey  -  a ,  qu  _  Kw. 
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ftn-thawed'.  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  ami  Eiij,'- 
thaiceil.]  Not  tliawed  ;  not  melted  or  dis- 
solved, as  ice,  snow,  iic. 

"  The  liver  jot  unlhaufd," 

Pope  :  Horace ;  Sat.,  bk.  il.,  sat  2. 

* iin-the-6-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Pief.  un-  (1),  and 
Kii;^.  tluologicai.]  ]Sot  theological;  not  ac- 
cording to  sound  principles  of  theology. 

"To  argue  from  Scripture  negatively  in  tlilii«  o( 
this  iiiiture  1b  somewhat  unlheuloificaL" — Bp.  Matt  : 
On  thv  Obi.  (if  Christ't  yativUy. 

*iin-think',  'un-tbinke,  v.t.  [Pref  int- 
(ij),  and  Eng.  f/it»A:.]  To  retract  in  thought ; 
to  riMuove  or  dismiss  from  the  mind  or 
thought;  to  think  differently  about. 

"  To  unthink  your  speaking," 

^h<ike»p.  :  Henry  VIII..  H.  i. 

In-thihk'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thinkable.]  "That  cannot  be  made  an  object 
of  thought;  incapable  of  being  thought;  in- 
cogitable. 

"  The  aoulhllatlou  of  matter  Is  unthinkable,  fur  the 
same  reason  that  the  creation  of  matter  Is  unthink- 
able."—fferbert  Spencer  :  /^irtt  Principles,  $  5a, 

lin-think'-er,  s.  [Pref.  -un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
thinker.]  A  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  person. 

■'  Thinkers  and  unf  A  (liters  by  the  mlUlon."— 
Carlyle  :  Fr.  lievol..  pt.  1..  bk,  Iv..  ch.  L 

fin-think'-i[ng»  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thinking.] 

1.  Not    thinking  ;    not   taking   thought  ; 
thoughtless,  inconsiderate  ;  heedless,  cai'eless. 

"  The  unthinking  king  showed  some  signs  of  cou> 
ceni.* — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ui. 

2.  Not    indicating     or     characteristic     of 
thought  or  consideration. 

"  with  earnest  eyes  And  round  unthinking  face." 
Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Luck,  iv.  125. 

3.  Thoughtless  ;    done   or   acted   without 
thought  or  care. 

"  Youth's  unthinking  glee.' 

Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Islet,  v.  33. 

un-thinlc'-mg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unthinking ; 
-ly.]  In  an  unthinking,  thoughtless,  or  heedless 
manner  ;  without  thought ;  thoughtlessly, 
heedlessly,  recklessly. 

^un-thialc'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unthinking ; 
-nc^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthink- 
ing or  thoughtless  ;  thoughtlessness,  care- 
lessness, recklessness. 

"  This  kind  of  Indifference  or  unthinkinffness."— 
Lord  Halifax. 

On-thinned',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
thiiDied.]    Not  thinned  ;  not  made  thinner. 

"  The  ranks  unthinn'd  though  slauehter'd  stilt.'' 
Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxix. 

" un-thirst'-Sr.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thirsty.]    Not  thirsty. 


*  un-thom'-jr,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

thorny.]    Not  thorny  ;  free  from  thorns. 

"A  panylise.  or  untbomi/  place  of  knowledge." — 
Browne.-  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  1..  ch,  v. 

im-thought'  (onglit  as  at),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  thought.]  Not  thought;  not 
iniiigined,  considered,  or  conceived.  (Gene- 
rally followed  by  of.) 

"A strength  unthought  o/ heretofore." 

Wordsworth  :  Matron  of  JedburgK 

%  Formerly  followed  by  on. 

"  The  unthoughUon  accident  Is  guilty." 

ShakesiJ.  :    Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

*  un-thought-  fiil«   •  iin  -  thought-  full 

(OUgh   as  a),  a.     [Pref.    un-  (1),    and   Eng. 

thoughtful.]     Not  thoughtful ;  not  exercising 

thought  or  reflection  ;  unthinking,   careless, 

thoughtless. 

"  UnthoughtfuU.  with  the  reckelesneftse  of  the  fatlicr. 
and  wMitouneasof  the  mother,  leave  tliejuatetravnile, 
and  take  unjuat  id lenea."— (/o(dff»i  Boke,  ch.  xxxvii. 

*  iin-thought'-ful-ness  (ough    as   a),  s. 

[Eng.    unthoughtful ;    -ness.]    The  quality   or 
state  of  being  unthoughtful ;  thoughtlessness. 
"  A  constant  equable  serenity  and  unthoughtfiUness 
in  outward  actions."— V^tJi  -■  Life  of  Hammond,  J  2. 

*  iin-thought'-like  (ough  as  a),  a.    [Pref. 

un-  (1);  Eng.  thought,  and  suff.  -tike.]     Not 
like  a  thought. 

"  Uiitlwitghtt ike  thoughts."  Poe:  tTorft*,  11.  142. 

lin-thread',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
threcul.  ] 

1,  To  draw  or  take  out  a  thread  from  :  as, 
To  unthretui  a  needle. 

*2.  To  relax  the  ligaments  of;  to  loosen. 

"  He  with  his  bare  wnud  can  unthread  thy  loluts." 
Stilton :  C'omua,  611 


•  3.  To  find  one's  way  through, 

■■  Ttipy  soon  unthreadM  thi>  labyrinth  of  rocks."— 
/>e  Siuincey  •  Spanish  Nun,  J  10. 

*  un-threat'-ened,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  threaletuiL]    NotthrejUoncd  or  menaced. 

■'  Uiireproiichuti  and  tinthrral''ned,  by  any  Lui. 
guage  wf  ralue."— A'fnj?  Charles :  Kikott  Itnsilike. 

iin-threshed',  a.  (Pi*ef.  un-  (i).  and  Eng. 
threshed.]     Not  tlireslied. 

"  Ttiu  hiiiiiid  atiuusplii^re  which  penetnttod  the 
unthrcshoil  ataoks."— />aj7y  Chronicle.  Feb.  4.  laSB. 

'  un-thrift',  s.  &  a,     (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

thrift,] 

A.  As  suhstaiUive : 

1.  Want  of  thrift ;  prodigality,  unthriftinesa. 

2.  A  prodigal ;  an  unthrifty  person  ;  a  spend- 
thrift. 

"  A*  great  multitude  of  unthrifts  and  cut  tbrotes."— 
Ooldifige  :  Casar,  fol.  T6. 

B,  As  adj.  .*  Unthrifty,  profuse,  prodigal ; 
good  for  nothing. 

"(She]  with  an  anthrift  love  did  run  f rom  Venlee." 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  v.  L 

*  un-thrift'-ful-ly,  (wiv-  [Pref.  un-(l);  Eng. 
thrift:  -fid;  -ly.]    Unthriftily,  wastefuUy. 

"  An  other  no  le-ise  ia,  that  such  pleiitle  of  vlttayle, 
as  was  aboundauntly  in  every  quarter,  for  the  reliefe 
of  us  all,  is  now  all  waatf ully  and  unthrift fully  sttent, 
In  niainteyuing  you  unlawfullo  rebelfea."  —  Sir  J, 
Cheeke:  Hurt  (/Sedition. 

*  iin-thriift'-i-hood,  *iin-thrift'-i-hed.  s. 

[Eng.  unthrifty;  -hood.]     UnthrJftiness. 
"  Unquiet  care  and  fond  unthriftihed." 

Spenser:  F.  ft..  III.  xll  35. 

t  iin-thrift'-i-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  unthrifty;  -ly.] 
In  an  unthrifty  manner;  wastefuUy,  lavishly, 
prodigally. 

"  Fart  with  them  here  unthriftily' 

Ben  Jnnson :  Epigram  7. 

tun-thrift'-i-ness,  s.  [Eug.  unthrifty;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unthrifty  : 

*(1)  The  state  of  being  in  an  unthriving 
condition. 

"  St'k^gering,  nou-proHclency,  and  unthriftiness  of 
profession  U  the  fruit  of  self.  -~Rogers  :  Naaman  the 
Syriaiu 

(2)  Want  of  thrift ;  prodigality,  profusion, 
wastefulness. 

iin-thrift'-y,  *  un-thrift-ye,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eug.  thrifty.] 

*  1.  Not  thriving ;  not  profiting  ;  unthriving. 

"  What  [Is  it)  but  this  self  and  presuming  of  our- 
selves causes  grace  to  be  unthrifty  and  to  bang  down 
the  head 't " — Rogers :  A'aaman  the  Syriati,  p.  I4tj. 

*2.  Good  for  nothing. 

"  Can  no  man  tell  of  ruy  unthrifty  son  ?  " 

Shakcsp.  :  liichtird  //.,  V.  3. 

3.  Not  thrifty;  wasteful,  prodigal,  profuse. 

"  Buie  the  lands  of  unthrif tie  gentlemen." — Bulin- 
shed  :  Descript.  of  England,  bk.  11..  ch.  vi, 

*  4.  Preventing  thrift  or  thriving  ;  impover- 
ishing. 

"  Unmanly  murder  and  unthrifty  scath." 

Spenser:  F.  q..  I.  iv.  35. 

*  un-thriv'-ing,  a.     [Pref.  un- {\\  and  Eug. 

thriving,]    Not  thriving,  not  prospering. 

"  Dwarf es  which  are  unthriving  and  stand  at  a 
stay."— ^p.  Hall :  Aleditations  Jb  Vowes,  cent.  1.,  No.  44. 

•tin-throne',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
throne.]  To  dethrone;  to  drive  or  depose 
from  a  throne. 

"  Him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  11.231. 

un-thrown'.  a.  [Pref.  7tn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
thrown.]     Not  thrown,  cast,  or  flung. 

"  No  stone  unthroum,  nor  yet  no  dart  uncaat.' 

Surrey  :   Virgil ;  ^neid  IL 

*  iin-tio'-kled  (le  as  el),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  tickled.]     Not  tickled. 

■■  There  Is  not  an  ear  In  the  wholecounty  untickled." 
—Chesterfield:  Fogg's  J •jumal.  No.  377. 

un-ti'-di-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  untidy  ; -ly.]  In  an 
untidy  or  slovenly  manner. 

un-ti'-di-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untidy;  -Tiesa.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  untidy  ;  want  of  tidi- 
ness ;  slovenliness. 

un-ti'-dSr,  '  un-ty-dye,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eng.  tidy.] 

*  1.  Out  of  proper  time  ;  unseasonable,  un- 
timely. 

"  with  untidy  tiles  he  teonede  ful  ofte 
Conscience  and  bis  company.' 

P.  Plowman,  p.  S&3. 

2.  Not  tidy  or  neat ;  slovenly. 
tin-tie',  v.t.  &  i,   [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tie,  v.  ] 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  loosen,  or  undo,  as  a  knot 

"  Tbia  knot  will   be  quickly  untied"— WoUtutoitt 
Relig,  <if  nature,  I  0. 

2.  To  unbind  ;  to  free  from  any  bond  or 
fastening;  to  loose,  to  liberate. 

"  My  train  olwy'd  mo,  and  my  sbln  untitd," 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  ix.  301 

•3.  To  loosen  from  coils  or  convolutiona. 

"  Her  suakes  untied,  sulphoiwoas  waten  drink." 

Pope:  Stalius;  Thebaid.  13ft. 

4.  To  free  from  hindrance,  irai)edlmeiit,  or 
obstruction  ;  to  set  loose. 

"  All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  wo  pat  upon  tlM 
accounts  of  drunkounwui.'- 7'atfior, 

5.  To  dissolve  ;  to  break  up. 

"  It  untiei  the  Inward  knot  of  marriage,"— JfiUofi  1 
Dock  *  Discipline  of  IHvorce,  bk,  I.,  ch.  Ix. 

•  6.  To  resolve  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  lay  open. 

•■  They  quicken  sloth.  porpIeitltleB  u«((e."' 

Ocnham:  Of  Prudmce,  216. 

B,  Intrans. :    To    become    untied    or    un- 
fastened  :  as.  This  knot  will  not  untie. 

•  tin-tighf -en  (J//^  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  un-  (2% 

and   Eug.  tighten.]    To  make  leas  tight;  to 
loosen. 

tin-til',  "un-till/  •on-tll,  prep.    [Asubsti- 
tiitL'd  form  of  U7ito,  by  tin-  use  of  til  for  to. 
Till  (til)  is    of   .Scandinavian    origin,    to    of 
Anylii-Saxon.]    [Till,  prep.] 
1.  Till,  to.    (Used  of  time.) 

"  Until  the  break  of  day.  " 
Shakcsp.:  MidsumTner  Sights  Dream,  r. 

*  2.  To.    (Used  before  material  objects.) 

"He  roused  himself  full  blithe,  and  hastened  them 
until.'  Spenser:  F.  V..  I.  xl.  4. 

3.  Before  a  sentence  or  clause  =  till    the 
time  that,  till  the  point  o*-  degree  that. 

'■  unta 

Twelve  died  in  conflict  with  himaelf  aluiie." 

Cowper :  Homer;  /liadxv. 

♦  iin-tile',  v.t.    [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  tile.} 

To  remove  or  take  the  tiles  from  ;  to  uucovei 
by  removing  the  tiles. 

"  You  may  untile  the  house,  'tis  iroasible." 

Beatim.  A  Flet.  :  Wotnan's  Pritc,  t  a 

•  tin-tiled',  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tiled.] 

Not  tiled  ;  not  covered  with  tiles,    (tiee  ex- 
tract under  Unolazed,  2.) 

*  un-till',  prep.     [Until.] 

*  un-tiU'-Or-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

tUlid>le.]    Incapable  of  being  tilled  or  culti- 
vated ;  unflt  for  cultivation. 

"  Portions  of  the  untiUable  laMd,"— Century  Maga- 
zine, June.  1883,  p.  816. 

un-tilled',  "un-tlld',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  tilled.]  Not  tilled  ;  not  cultivated  ;  not 
brought  under  cultivation. 


t  tin-tim'-bered,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
tiinbereiL] 

1,  Not  furnished  with  timber;  weak. 

"Weak  untimbered  sides," 

Shakenp. :  Troilus  Jt  Creisida,  1.  & 

2.  Not  covered   with    timber   or  growing 
trees ;  not  wooded, 

•  tin-time',  adv.  &  *.    [Pref.  wn*  (1),  and  Eng. 
time.] 

A,  As  adv. :  Not  in  time. 

"Tithing  com  him  utitime.  Sir  Lowry^dede  he  fond" 
Robert  tie  lirunne,  p.  Ei7. 

B.  As  sxihst. :  An  unfit,  improper,  or  ua- 
seasonable  time. 


un-time'-li-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  untimely :  -ness.\ 
The  quality  or  aUite  of  being  untiniely ;  un- 
seasonableness. 

"  The  untimeliness  of  temporal  death."— 0p.  Taytort 
To  Bishop  of  Rochetter. 

un-time'-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Pref.  uu-  (l),  and 

Eng.  timeli/.] 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  timely  ;  not  seasonable  ;  not  oppor- 
tune ;  unseasonable,  ill-timed,  inopportune. 

"By  no  untitnely  JoyouBtiess." 

Wordsworth  :  Matron  t^  Jedburgh, 

2.  Not  done    or    happening  in    the    right 
sea,son  ;  unseasonable. 

"  Untimely  atoTiaa  make  men  expect  a  dearth." 
Shakrip.  :  Richnrd  III.,  11.  8. 

3.  Happening  before  the  natural  time ;  pre- 
mature, 

"  A  bone  of  a  lUh  has  brought  many  to  an  untimelf 
grave. "—A'iioj:  .■  Antipoletnus. 


b^,  b6^ ;  po^t,  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  ahun;  -fion,  -§ion  -  zhun.    -oious,  -tiona,  -Aious  =  shus.   -bio,  -die,  &!.&.  =■  b^l,  d^l. 
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■  B,  As  adv. :  Before  the  natural  time ;  pre- 
maturely, unseasonably. 

■•  The  Trolaiia  tea  the  youths  utUimely  die." 

Pope :  Homer;  Iliad  xi.  16L 

•  iin-time'-ous.  a.  [Fref.  un-  (i),  aud  Eng. 
timeous.]    Uutiuiely,  unseasonable. 

"  His  irreverent  and  untimeou$  Jocularity."— Sot>«  .■ 
quentin  Durward,  L  SM, 

•  fin-time'-OUS-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  untimeoiis; 
-ly.]     lu  an  untimeous  manner  ;  untimely. 

"It  must  be  some  penloua  cause  puts  lier  grace  in 
motion  thus  untiTn4iouA/]/."— Scott :  Kenilworth,  ch.  xv. 

•fin-tinc'-tured.  a,    {Fref.  uu-  (1),  and  Eng. 

tinctured.]  Not  tinctured  ;  not  tinged,  slaijud, 

mixed,  or  imbued. 
fin-tihlged',  a.  [Fref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tinged.] 

1.  Not  tinged  ;  not  stained ;  not  coloured  ; 
not  discoloured. 

"In  a  darkened  room  It  may  appear  what  beama 
axeuntiTigetU'—Boj/te:  Works,  i.  ^2l. 

2.  Not  infected  ;  not  imbued. 

••  Neither  Is  Bolingbroke  untinged  with  it.'— Swi/t  .■ 
To  Oag.  July  10. 1732. 

lin-fir'-a-We.  *  un-tyre-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
un-  {\)\  Eiig.  tire,  v.,  and  sufl'.  -ahh.]  In- 
capable of  being  tired  ;  indefatigable,  tireless. 

"An  uniirable  and  continuate  goodnesa" 

Shaketp.  :  Ttmon  qf  A  Utens.  L  1. 

fin -fired',  *un-tirde.  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Eiig.  tired.\  Not  tired ;  not  wearicil ;  un- 
wearied. 

"With  untired  spirlta  and  formal  conatftncy." 
tihitkesp.  :  Julius  CcBsar,  il.  1. 

fin-tir'-ing,   a.      [Fret   un-  (1),  and   Eng. 

tiriiuj.)    Not   tiring;    not   becoming    tired, 
wearied,  or  eshausied. 

"  Day  and  night  the  anxious  master 

At  hl3  toil  aiitinivj  wrought 


adv.     [Eng. 


Oatpar  Becerra. 

untiring;   -ly.] 


fin-t'ir'-ing-ly,  _     _ 

In  an  untiring  manner ;  without  tiring. 

■■  As  steadlastly  and  untlHugly  as  Atlaa  of  old."— 
DaUy  Telegraph.  March  IJJ.  1368. 

■  fin-ti'-Ued  (le  as  Cl),  a.     [Fref.  un-  a), 
and  Eng.  titled.] 

L  Not  titled  ;  having  no  title. 

"  False  Dueaaa,  now  tmtUled,  queene." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q..  V.  Ir.  <2, 

2.  Having  no  title,  claim,  or  right ;  ille- 
gitimate. 

"  An  untitled  tyrant."      Shakesp.  :  MatAeth,  \v.  8. 

fin'-tO,  prep.  [For  und-to,  from  uiui  ;  O.  Fries. 
undy  ont ;  O.  Sax.  und  =^  unto  ;  Goth,  und  = 
unto,  until  Unt  is  shortened  for  undrte  = 
unto,  where  te  =  A.S.  t6  =  to.  The  word 
occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  only  in  the  modified 
form  6dh  (for  ondh).  For  the  loss  of  n  cf.  A.S. 
tddh  =  Goth,  tuiithus  =  tooth  (q.v.).]  [To.] 
1,  To.  (Only  used  now  in  scriptural,  solemn, 
or  elevated  style.) 

"  And  thou  Bhalt  bring  Aaron  and  hia  aona  utUo  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle."— ffJotitti  xL  12. 

*  2.  Until,  tiU. 

"  Almighty  queene,  uTito  this  yere  be  done." 

iliaucer  :  AssemhJy  qf  Foiolea. 

•fin-toiled',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
toiled.]    Unworked,  untilled. 

"  It  loveth  to  grow  in  rough  and  urUoUad  places." — 
P.  BoHand:  Plinie.  bk.  xxv..  ch.  v. 

•  fin-toU'-ing,  a.  [Fret  -un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
toiling.]  Not  toiling ;  without  toil,  labour,  or 
exertion,  * 

"  It  ia  of  vanities  most  vain. 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  unvAling  may  obtain. 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  19. 

fin-told',  a.    [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and  Eng.  told.] 

1.  Kot  told ;  not  related ;  not  revealed ; 
not  communicated. 

••  To  hear  the  rest  untold,"    Shakesp.  :  Peridet,  T.  8. 

2.  Not  numbered  ;  not  counted. 

"Religion!  what  treasure  «moM 
Eesidee  in  tb.tt  he.^venly  word  1" 

Covfper:  Alexander  Selkirk. 

•  tin-tol'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  tolerable']    Not  tolerable ;  intolemble. 

"  The  pope  hlmBelfe  Is  nowe  hecomme  untolerable." 
Jewel :  Defence  qf  the  Apologie,  p.  616. 

•  fin-tomb'  (&  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng,  tomb.]  To  disentomb  ;  to  take  out  of  the 
tomb ;  to  disinter. 

"The  wonderful  corps  of  Antseus  unto/nAerfB  thou, 
■and  years  afU^r  his  death. '—Br tmne  :  Vulgar  £r- 
rours.  bk-  vli..  ch.  xviiL 

*fin-tdmbed',   •nn-tumbed,  a,     [Pref. 

un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tombed.]    Not  inteired. 

"  The  proper  imace  of  corps  unlumbed  apeered." 
sianyhurst :  Virgil;  ^neid  L  27. 


*un-t6ned,  a.  [Fref.  un-  (l),  aud  Eng. 
toned.]    Relaxed  ;  put  out  of  tone. 

"O'er  this  unton'd  fmma"  The  Buieide. 

•  iin-tongne',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng. 
tongue.]  To  deprive  of  a  tongue  or  voice  ;  to 
silence, 

"  He  ought  to  untongue  It  from  talking  to  his  pre- 
judice."—/\*i/er;  Church  nist..  XI.  ix.  77. 

•  un-tOOth',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
tooth.]    To  deprive  of  the  teeth. 

"  Ab  men  untooth  a  pig  pilfring  the  com." 

Cowper  :  Homer  ;  Udpstey  xvllL 

•  un-to6th'-some,   *  un-touth-some,  a. 

[Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng.  tootlisonie.]  Not  toolli- 
some  ;  not  palata.ble. 

"  The  hony  of  the  island  of  Corsica  of  all  other  Is 
counted  most  unpleasant  and  unloothsome." — P.  H^ji- 
land  :  Plinie.  bk.  xiii.,  ch.  iv. 

•  un-to6tli'-s6me-ness.  s.  [Eng.  untootk- 
some;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  State  of  being 
nntoothsome  or  unpalatable. 

"  The  aase  was  fbesidea  the  uittoothsomeness)  an  ini- 
pure  creature."— fi^.  Ball:  Cont. ;  Sajnariae's  Famine 

fin-tor-ment'-ed,  a.  [Fref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  tormented.]  Not  tormented;  nut  tor- 
tured ;  not  twisted. 

"  Unfasbioo'd,  vntormented  into  man." 

Toung :  Night  Thoughts,  vii,  77a 

fin-torn',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng.  torn.] 
Not  torn  or  rent ;  whole. 

"Enabled  him  to  keep  his  skin  untorru"— Field. 
Dec.  17.  1S87. 

iin-tor'-tured,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tortured.]  Not  tortured;  without  being  tor- 
tured. 

**  Thy  raeks  could  give  thee  but  to  know^ 
The  proofs,  which  I,  untortured,  ehow. 

Scott  :  Rokfby.  vi,  13. 

•  un-touch'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng. 
touch;  -abU.]  Nut  capable  of  being  touched  ; 
intaugiljte,  unassailable. 

"  Cntouchabla  as  to  prej  udlce,'*—/'c;f ham :  BeMulves, 
pt.  ii..  res.  66. 

fin-toa9lied',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
touched.] 

1.  Not  touched ;  not  handled ;  not  reached  ; 
not  hit ;  not  meddled  with. 

"  Untouched,  the  harp  began  to  ring." 

Scott:  Qlenfinlas. 

2.  Uninjured,  unhurt,  unaffected. 

"  The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  eartbqnake's  shock. 
Have  left  uiUouchd  her  hoary  ruck  " 

Byron :  Siege  of  Connth,  L 

3.  Not  touched  on ;  not  mentioned  ;  not 
treated  of. 

"Those  masters  of  definitions  were  fain  to  leave 
theiu  [simple  idensl  untouched."  —  Locke:  Buman 
OndersL.  bk.  iu..  ch.  iv. 

4.  Not  moved  ;  uot  affected. 

"  He,  not  untottch'd  with  pity." 

Pope :  Bomer ;  lUad  xv.  69. 

un-to'-ward,  a.  [Pref.  wti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
toward,  a?) 

1.  Froward,  perverse,  refractory ;  not  easily 
guided  or  taught. 

"Fiynde  the  heartesof  menneslouthfuUyBluggyjig. 
A  vtterly  untatoard.'—  Udal :  Luke  i. 

*  2.  Inconvenient,  troublesome,  vexatious. 

"  Which  afterwards  he  found  untoward.'* 

Butler:  Badibras.    (Todd.) 

3.  Unlucky,  unfortunate,  unfavourable. 

"  In  8pit«  of  many  a  rough  unt&tcard  blast-" 

Wordsworth:  Excurtion,  bk.  V. 

*  4.  Awkward,  ungraceful, 

"Tlie  untotoard  manner,  "-^tri/'i. 

•  un-tow'-ard  (or  as  nn-tord),  *fin-tow- 

arde.  prep.    [Eng.  unto;  -ward.]    Toward, 
t»jwards. 

"  Whan  I  am  my  ladle  fro. 
Aud  thjTike  uid^noarde  hlr  drawe, 

Qower:  C.  A..  Iv. 

un-to'-ward-ly,  adv,  ka.  [Eng.  untoward, 
a.  ;  -ly.]  ' 

A.  As  adv. :  In  an  untoward  manner ;  per- 
versely, frowardly,  nnluckily,  awkwardly. 

*•  How  -unt-owardiy  be  returns  the  salute. *—/>ry(iffn  ; 
Bir  Martin  .Varr^il.  U. 

B.  As  adj.:  Perverse,  froward,  awkward, 
inconvenient. 

"Travelling  Is  at  all  times  very  unfowottffy  to  me." 
.^Carlyle  :  Letter.  Feb.  22.  1856. 

fin-to' -ward-ness,  s,  [Eng.  urUoward,  a. ; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  untoward  ; 
perverseness,  awkwardness,  unfavourable- 
»*®ss.  . ,  X  - 

"Through  untowardness  of  fate. 

Wordsworth:  Bob  Roys  Graee. 


*  un-tdw'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
towered.]  Not  having  towers;  not  defended 
by  towers. 

•  un-tra9e'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  aud 
Eng.  traceabU.]  Not  traceable  ;  not  capable 
of  being  traced  or  tracked. 

"  Through  all  bla  winiHugs  and  (otherwise  untracc 
abtei  labyrinths."- 5uj//p.-   Works,  ii.  2C1, 

un-tra9ed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
traced,] 

1.  Not  traced  ;  not  tracked  ;  not  followed. 

2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps. 

"  Through  untrin^d  ways  aud  airy  paths  I  fly." 
Denham:  Cooper's  Bdl.  11. 

3.  Not  marked  out,  as  with  any  kind  of 
pantograph  (q.v.). 

un-trSx:ked',  •  un-tract',  a.  [Fref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  tracked.] 

1.  Not  tracked ;  not  followed  or  traced  by 
the  footsteps. 

2.  Not  marked  "by  footsteps ;  trackless, 
pathless. 

•'  Th*  wide  untract  air."  Bowe:  Ulysses,  liL 

3.  Not  traversed  or  trodden. 

"  It  la  untracked  and  untrodden."— B/*.  Ball:  Soli- 
toquies,  sol.  68. 

*  fin-tract',  a.    [Untracked.] 

*  un-trac-ta-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  untractable; 
-Uy.]    Untractableness. 

"B.iB{GouAoTcet^untrneU^bilitp .  .  .  prevented  that 
part  of  the  arrangement."  —  Burte ."  Thoughts  on 
French  Affairs, 

un-tric'-ta-ble,  a.  [Pret  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
tractii}fle.] 

1.  Not  tractable ;  not  docile;  not  yielding 
to  discipline;  stubborn,  indocile,  perverse, 
intractable. 

"  There  are  few  people  so  untractable.''^  WatertandT 
Sermons,  vol.  ix...  ser.  i. 

*  2.  Incapable  of  being  reduced  to  rule  or 
Bystem  ;  not  to  be  made  regular ;  nnmanage- 
a'Me. 

*  3.  Rough,  ungentle,  harsh. 

"  He  puts  on  a  rigid,  mugh.  and  untractable  car- 
tiage."— i/ttte<.-  Ser.  on  Luke  xvuu  L 

*  4,  Rough,  difficult. 

"  Forced  to  rida 
Th'  untractable  abyss."  Milton:  P.  L..  x.  476. 

5.  Not  yielding  to  heat  or  to  the  hammer; 
refractory,  as  an  ore. 

6.  Not  yielding  to  treatment 

"Ulcer*  untractaUe  in  the  legs.'— ^rftjifAnot.-  On 
Diet. 

*  un-trac'-ta-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untract- 
able;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
untractable ;  perverseness,  refractoriness, 
stubbornness,  indocility. 

"The  untractnbleness  and  prodigious  strength  ot 
the  bufialoea,"— Coo*.-  TTiird  Voyagv.  bk.  vL.  ch.  x. 

»  fin-trad '-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng.  trade; 
-ed.] 

1.  Not  resorted  to  or  frequented  for  pur- 
poses of  trade. 

"  Th«  first  blessing  of  an  rntraded  place."— Back- 
tuyt .    i'oyaget,  lii.  682, 

2.  Unpractised,  inexperienced. 

"  A  people  not  vtterlle  vntraded  or  vnentered  in  his 
discipline."— f  da/  .'  Ltike  i. 

3.  Not  used  in  common  practice ;  not  hack* 
neyed. 


"By  Mars  hisgai 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the 


, nutlet,  thanks  I 
_.9  UJitraded  o»th." 
Troilus  i  Cressida.  iv.  b. 


Shakesp.: 

•  fin-trad'-ing,  a.  [Fref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng, 
trading.]  Not  trading;  not  engaged  in  or 
accustomed  to  trade  or  commerce. 

*'  Men  leave  estates  to  their  children  in  Und.  as  not 
eo  liable  to  casualties  as  money  in  untrading  aud  un- 
skilful h&nda.'— Locke. 

*  un-trag'-ic,  *  un-tra.g:'-ic-al.  a.  fPref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tragic,  tragical.]  Not  tragic  ; 
hence,  comic,  ludicrons. 

"  Emblems  not  a  few  of  the  tragic  and  untrtiglo 
sort."— C(ir(j//e.-  French  Bevol.,  pt.  iL,  bk.  v..  ch.  xii. 

fin-trained',  a.  [Pref.  un-  a),  and  Eng. 
trained.] 

1.  Not  trained,  not  disciplined,  not  edu- 
cated, not  instructed,  not  skilfal. 

"  My  wit  untrain'd  In  any  kind  of  art' 

.Shnken:  ■   1  Benry  VL,  L  2. 

•  2.  Irregular,  ungovernable. 

"  0.%d  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 
Of  an  «Hf/-«i»eti  hope  or  passion. 

Herbert:  Content. 

un-tr&m'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Pref.  uji-  (1), 


fate.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  fetJier;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go   pot, 


r,  wore,  woli;  work,  wHo,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  vnlte,  our.  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oe : 


■  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  = 


untranquil— untruth 
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and    Eng.    trampled.]      Not    trampled,    not 
trodduii. 

•*  Before  her  la*t  untrampled  shrine  I" 

J/oora :  Th4  Firt  Ifonhipperi. 

•  un-tr^'-quU,  a.  fPref.  uk-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tran-{uiL]     Unquiet,  disturbed. 

"  Nouglit  more  unCrnnquil  th;m  the  gtwaay  slopes 
Belweeu  two  hllia."  Ji*at$:  Si*ep  i  Foetru. 

ftn-trans-fer'-a-We,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Ens.  transferable. ^  Not  transferable ;  in- 
capable of  being  transferred  or  passed  from 
one  to  another. 

"  Thoiiph  the  sovereignty  remaluB  still  entire  and 
utitr>i>iifer,iblf  In  tbfl  prUice."— fioMtfU :  Pr^^iminetico 
qf  Parliitnient, 

un-trans-lat-a-ble.  a,  [Pref.  urt-  (l),  and 
Knt;.  translatable.]  Not  translatable;  in- 
capable of  being  translated;  uoflt  for  trans- 
lation. 

"To  me  they  appear  wuranslat€tbl«,''—OTa]f:  To 
West  (April.  1712). 

•  uu-trans-laf -a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  mv- 
translatahle  ;  -iiess.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  untranslatable,    (Coleridge.} 

fin-trana-laf-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  »"** 
Eng.  tra7istated.]  Not  translated;  in  the 
original  lantjuage. 

"I  niiL'ht  Insist  that  the  term  translated  'everliwt. 
ina."  ought  to  be  preserved  untranslated." — Search: 
lAght  qf  Nature,  voL  ii.,  pt  ili..  ch.  xxx. 

•fin-trins-mut'-^ble,  o,    (Pref.  vn^  (I), 

and  En^.  tratismutable,]    Incapable  of  being 
transmuted. 

•'  Eiicli  character  .  .  .  appears  to  me  In  practice 
pretty  ilurable  and  untransmutabls." — ffumOt 

•  un-trans-par'-eiit,  a.    [Pref,  un-  (1).  and 

Eng.    transparent.']     Not   transparent;    not 
diaphanous  ;  opaque. 

"They  exhibited  an  untraruparent  bltu."— Bojf te .* 
Works.  I  -as. 

•un-tr^Jis-pass-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (i), 
and  Eng.  transpa&sable,]  Not  transpassable  ; 
not  possible  to  be  passed  or  gone  over. 

"  The  untranspassable  bars 
That  limit  pride  so  short." 

Daniel :  Cleopatra. 

im-trS-v'-eUed,  a.  [Pret  rni-  (l)i  and  Eng. 
traielted.]' 

1.  Nut  travelled  ;  not  trodden  or  journeyed 

over  by  passengers. 

"  The  deep  shade  of  these  untramtled  wUds." 

Wordnoorth  :  £j:curtion,  bk.  vt 

2.  Not  having  seen  foreign  countries ;  not 
having  travelled  abroad. 

"All  untraveVed  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
benuties  of    Italian  pictures."— JtWwu/i ;   Upeciator, 

Na  407. 

•  iin-trav'-ers-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  uv^  (l),  and 

Eng.  trai'ersable.]    That  cannot  be  traversed 
or  travelled  over.    {_Ruskin.) 

•un- tread',  v.t.  [Pret  «n-  (1),  and  Eng. 
tread.]  To  tread  back;  to  go  back  in  the 
same  steps  ;  to  retrace. 

••  We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight." 
Shaketp, :  King  John,  v.  i. 

•  un-treas'-ure  (s  as  zb),  v.t.  [Pref,  un-  (-2), 
and  Eng  treasure,]  To  biing  forth,  as  trea- 
sure ;  to  set  forth  :  to  display. 

"The  qoalntness  with  which  be  untreoiurod  the 
stores  of  fiia  memory."— y.  Mit/urd. 

•un-treas'-ured  (s  as  zh),  a.    [Pref,  un- 
(;j.),  an<l  Eng.  treasured.]    Deprived,  as  of  a 
treasure,  deposited. 
"  They  found  the  bed  unlrensured  of  their  mtatresa" 
Shakesp.  :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  IL  2. 

•iin-treat'-a-ble,  ♦un-tret-a-ble,  a, 

[Fref.  unr  (1),  and  Eng.  treatable.] 

1.  Not  able  to  be  treated ;  not  treatable ; 
intractable. 

"A  perver3e  and  untTvatable  temper.'— Scott; 
OhrUtian  Life,  pt  L,  oh.  Lii. 

2.  Impracticable, 

•  iin  -  trem'- bling,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  trembling.]    Not  trembling ;  not  shaking 
or  shuddering ;  free  from  tremor. 

•*  Then  might  the  debaochee 

Vntrembling  mouth  the  lieavena" 

Ll'iir:  TheOraw*. 

•un-trem'-u-lous,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eiig.  tremulous.]  Not  treranluus ;  steady,  un- 
shaking. 

"  Here  wab  the  3eaL  round,  full,  deftly  dropped  by 
untre'nulou4  hiuds." — 0.  BrontS :  FUlette,  ch.  xxL 

•  un-trengbed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trenched.]    Not  trenched  on  ;  intact, 

"  Such  as  mKy  stand  with  an  unirenched  conscience;* 
—Adams:   »'ori#.  11.  467. 


•  iin-tr6s'-pa88-ing,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

En;j.    trespassing.]      Not    trespassing;    not 
irjiiis^rcssing. 

"  In  the  midat  of  an  untreJi>aislnff  honesty.* — Mil- 
ton: Apoloffu /"''  Smectymnuus,  $  U 

•  iin-treased',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (1) ;  Eng.  tres$  ; 
■td.]  Nut  in  tresses;  not  tied  in  a  tress  or 
tresses. 

'•  Hir  beercs  him  thay  kempt  that  lay  untretted." 
Chaucer:  0.  T..S,Zbi, 

•  un-tret-a-blo,  a.    [UNTBEaXABLE.] 

iin-tried',  *un-tride,  *un-tryed,   a. 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  tried.] 
h  Not  tried;  nut  attempted. 

"To  revenge  woold  leave  no  ways  untryed.' 

Daniel:  Barom  War^ 

2.  Not  felt;  not  experienced:  as,  untried 
8U  tie  rings. 

3.  Not  yet  bronght  or  subjected  to  trial. 

"  The  horrible  cells  in  which  untried  prlsonere  aro 
detained."— /»a/f  JIaU  Vaxerte.  Veh.  6.  1888. 

4.  Not  heard  and  determined  in  a  court  of 
law  :  as,  The  case  is  still  untrUd, 

5.  Not  subjected  to  trial;  not  tested  or 
proved ;  not  sliowing  capabilities  or  qaalities 
by  proof  given. 

'•  Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade," 

Scott :  Frederick  *  Alice. 

•  6.  Unexamined,  unnoticed. 

•  un-tri'-fling,  a.  [PreL  -un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
trilling.]  Nut  trifling ;  not  indulging  in 
levities.    (^Savage.) 

un-trimxned',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (!)»  and  Eng, 
trimvied,] 

1,  Not  trimmed;  not  pruned;  not  clipped; 
not  put  in  order, 

**  Yon  untrimmed  lamp.*       Scott :  Rokebjf,  X.  33. 

•  2.  Stripped  of  ornamental  dress. 

**  lu  likeness  of  a  new  utUrimmed  bride." 

Shakesp, :  Ktng  John,  UL  L 

"un-triflt,  •un-triste,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (l), 
and  Mid.  Eng,  ^rist  =  trust,]  To  distrust,  tj 
mistiQst. 

•  un-trlst,  e.    [Untruot.] 

•tin-tri'-iimpb-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1); 
Eng.  triumph,  and  suff.  -able.]  Admitting 
or  allowing  no  triumph;  not  an  object  of 
triumph. 

"  UntriumphaNt  fray."       Butler:  ffudtbrat,  L  2. 

•  un-tri-um'-pbant,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and 

Eng.  triumphant.]  Not  triumphant.  (Carlyle.) 

•  un-tri'-umpbed,  o.    [Pref.  un^  (l);  Eng. 

trill  mpk :    -ed.]     Not   triumphed   over ;   not 
conquered  or  subdued. 

"  I  ButTered  you  only,  when  I  oonqaered  all. 
To  goa  untriumphfuL" 

Jfag  !  Lucan  ;  Phartalia,  tUL 

iin-trod',  un-trod'-den,  «.    [Pref.  «n-  0), 

and  Eng.  trod^  trodden.]    Not  trodden;  not 
l)assed  over  or  marked  by  the  feet. 

"  Uorulug  dew  open  the  untrodden  mead," 
Wordzworth  :  Cdejora  QvneraX  TJianksgiPijlff. 

•  iin-trdlled',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
trolled.]  Not  trolled;  not  turned  or  moved 
round  or  about. 

"  Hard  fate  I  untroltd  Is  now  the  charming  dye." 
Dry  den  :  Juvenal,  Ix. 

•  un-troub'-lo  (le  as  el),  v.t.     [Pret  «n- 

(2),  and  Eng.  tTouble.]    To  free  from  trouble ; 
to  disabuse. 

•■  Art    thna    troubled   with    fears,    enemies,  and 

snares?  untroulile  tliysulf  of  that. for  he  is  with  tbee." 

—Leiijhton  :  Cam.  on  I  Peter  v. 

un-troub'-lod  (le  as  el),  a.    (Pret  uti-  OX 

and  Eng.  trouhl&i.] 

1.  Not  troubled ;  not  disturbed  by  care, 
trouble,  anxiety,  eorrnw,  or  business ;  free 
from  trouble,  agitation,  or  worry ;  calm,  un- 
rutfled,  tranquil- 

*' Friendship  .  .  . 
Should  Bireeten  bia  untroubled  life." 

Cowper  :  Bop€,tS8l. 

2.  Not  disturbed  or  raised  into  waves  or 
ripples ;  calm. 

"  3.  Not  foul,  uot  turbid  ;  clear,  transparent. 

**  Bodies  clear  and  ufUroubled."— Bacon. 

•  fin-troub'-led-ness  (le  as  el),  «.    [Eng. 

vniroubled ;  •ness.'\     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  untrouT)led  ;  freedom  from  trouble. 

"BLs  tudltrerenceandunfrouV«dn««j;''— Famntond.* 
Works,  iv.  479. 

■  nn-troutb,  «.    I  Untruth.  ] 


•  fin-trow'-a-blo,  n.     [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
trow,  v.,  and  sulf.  -able.]    Incredible. 

"She  WAS  of  unlrmmAI*  telnieflW."— Ifjwf (^* .* 
Ssther  IL  \h. 

lin-truo',  •  un-trewe,  a.  &  adv.    [Pret  u»- 

(1),  and  Eng.  true.] 
A.  A3  adjective: 

1.  Not  true ;  not  In  accordance  with  tha 
facts ;  false. 

"  Tt  is  clefirly  untrue  that  no  other  thing  In  tliereby 
signilled,"-//f«jfa"- ;  ecctet.  I'olitic.  bk.  vU..  |  11. 

2.  Not  faitliful  to  another  ;  Inconstant, 
false;  not  to  be  trusted  ;  faithless,  disloj-aL 

"  When  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue." 

Shaketp. :  Cymtftline,  L  i. 

3.  Inconstant,  as  a  lover. 

"The  men  inglorious  knights,  t-he  Indies  all  untru*." 
Dri/Uen  :  Fimoer  &  Leaf.  &M. 

*  4.  False,  incorrect. 

"  Henry  cbftstysed  the  olde  untreuia  measure,  and 
mnda  a  yiinlo  of  the  length  of  his  own  arme."— 
Pabf/an  :  Chroni/cle.  ch.  coxxvU 

*B,  As  adv. :  Untruly,  falsely. 

"  You  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue.^ 

Shakrsp.  t  tkinnet  31, 

•  iin-tr^'-!^m,  s.  (Eng.  untrue ;  -ism.]  A 
false  stat^uutTit.    (Si)ecial  coiyuige.) 

riatltuilcs.  truUma,  and  unrruimw."— rroUope  ; 
BarchejCer  Ttwers,  ch.  vL 

iin-trii'-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  untni(e);  "ty.]  la  an 
untrue  manner;  not  truly;  contrary  to  the 
truth  or  reality ;  falsely. 

•  un-triim'-pet-ed,  a.     [Pref,  un-  (1),  find 

Eng.  trumpeted.]   Nut  famed  or  made  much  of. 

"They  lived  untrumpeted  and  died  ausung.'— 
lieade  :  Cloister  <£  Hearth,  oh,  L 

•  iin-trunked',  a.    [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and  Eng. 

trunheLl.]    Cut  off  from  th«  trunk. 

"From  st'ick  untrunKed." 

Stanyhurtt :  Virgilj  .SneidW.  e&& 

•  iln-triiss',  *  un-tmsse,  v.L   [Pref.  un-  (2X 

and  Eng.  (rttss,  v.] 

1.  To  untie  or  unfasten  ;  to  loose  from,  or 
as  from,  a  truss  ;  to  let  out ;  specifically,  to 
loose  or  let  down  the  breeches,  by  untying 
the  points  by  which  they  were  held  up. 

'•  He  was  about  to  untrutse  his  points." — BoUtahaii 
Eist.  England,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxtL 

2.  To  undress,  to  strip. 

"Quiclt,  quick,  untruu  tasJ'—Beaum.  &  FltL: 
Alder  tiruther,  iv.  4. 

•  un-triiss't  s.    [Untrdss,  w.)    An  untrusser. 

"  Thoo  grand   scourge,   or  second  untruM  of  th« 
"     "        '         i:  Eot        " 

•  un-trussed',  a.      [Pref.  uiv  (1),  and  Eng. 

trussed.]    Not  trussed  :  not  tied  up. 

"  Whose  armes  haUe  naked ;  lockes  untrutsed  bee^" 
Fair/ax  :  Ooitfrey  qf  Boulogne,  xviiL 

•  un-triiss'-cr,  s.  [Eng,  untruss;  -er,]  One 
who  untrusses ;  one  who  prepares  for  whip- 
ping by  imtrussing. 

■'The  untruuers  or  whippers  of  the  aga."— fl«* 
Jonson  :  Poetaster,  t.  L 

*uii-tru8t'»  8.    [PreL  U7ir  (IX  and  Eng.  tnisL) 

Distrust,  mistrust. 


"  It  groweth  of  sotle 
Of  lone,  and  sumdcle  of  untrusi.' 


Oowtr:  O.  A.,  T. 


*  iin-trust-ful,  a,     [Pref:  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

trustpa.] 

1.  Not  trustful ;  not  trusting. 

2,  Not  to   be  trusted ;   not  tmsty ;  not 
trustworthy, 

*  im-trus'-ti-ness,  s,  [Eng.  untrusty:  -ness.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  untruaty  or  un- 
trnstwortliy. 

"  Under  pretence  of  gravity,  [he]  covered  much  im- 
trustineu  of  heart'— //ayirard;  Li/e  qf  Edward  VI. 

un-triisf -wor-tbi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untrust- 
worthy  ;  -/ieAj.)  *  The  quality  of  being  un- 
trustworthy. 

"  It  Is  niny  who  makes  the  statement,  and  for  »»- 
trust  worthiness  of  statement  be  ouiuut  easily  besil]> 
passed."— /^e-wej  .■  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  t  243. 

un-triist-wdr-thy,  o.  (Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  trustworthy,]  Not  trustworthy  ;  not 
deserving  of  trust ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

*  un-trus'-t^, '  un-trust-ie,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  trusty.]  Not  trusty ;  not  trust- 
worthy ;  not  to  be  trusted. 

"Wise  David  knowes  Saul  not  to  tw  mors  kinda 
than  untrutty."—Bp.  Ball :  Cont- 1  Saul  in  Havid^t 
Caee. 

un-triitb',  *iin-trontb,  t.     [Pref  ttn-(lX 

and  Eng.  truth.] 


boU,  b^;  poilt.  Jd^l;  cat,  ^ell,  cborus,  9blii,  bengb;  go,  gem;  tbin,  tbis;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenopbon.  exist,    -mg 
-eian,  -tlan  =  shau.   -tion,  -aion  =  sbun;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  zbun.    -«lous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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untruthful— unvaluable 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  heiug  untrue ; 
coiitr;iritity  to  truth  or  reality  ;  want  of 
verituity  ;  falseness. 

"  Disjtli^n^ed  witb  tlie  duke  of  BrttAiue  for  his  great 
untruth  aud  disalmulatiou."— f/oit/uA(;(<;  Chron.  qf 
^nuland  lau.  lHio). 

2.  Treachery ;  want  of  fidelity ;  faithlessness. 

"The  aigolticauiice 
Of  her  untroiUh."        Chauver  :  Trod,  <fr  Cres.,  bk.  v. 

3.  A  false  statemeut  or  assertitto  ;  a  false- 
hood, a  lie.    (In  this  sense  there  is  a  plural, 

ilTl'tTVlh^.) 

"  Whom  want  itself  can  force  untnitfu  to  tell.' 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  Odysaey  xiv.  IBO. 

%  Untruth  is  an  untnie  saying  ;  falsehood  is 
&  false  saying:  untruth  of  itself  reflects  no 
disgrace  on  tlie  agent ;  it  may  be  uninten- 
tional or  not:  &  falsehood  is  an  intentional 
false  saying ;  an  ttntr^Uh  is  not  always  spoken 
for  the  express  intention  of  deceiving.  Some 
persons  have  a  habit  of  teWing  falsehoods  from 
the  mere  love  of  talking.  Children  are  apt  to 
speak  untrutlis  for  want  of  understanding  the 
value  of  words;  travellers  from  a  love  of 
exaggeration  are  apt  to  introduce  falsehoods 
into  their  narrations.  Falsehood  is  also  used 
in  the  abstract  ^ense  for  what  is  false.  Falsity 
is  never  used  ^ut  in  the  abstract  sense,  for 
the  property  of  the  false.  The  former  is 
general,  the  latter  particular  in  the  applica- 
tion :  the  truth  or  falsehood,  of  an  as.sertion  is 
not  always  to  be  distinctly  proved  ;  the  falsity 
of  any  particular  person's  assertion  may  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  others. 

tin-truth'-ful,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
truthful.]    Not  truthful ;  wanting  in  veracity. 
"Witiiesa  then  found  out  that  the  prisoner  was  uTt- 
truthful"— Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  27.  1888. 

fin-truth'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untruthfvl; 
'iifss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  untruth- 
ful ;  want  of  veracity. 

"  He  will  be  forced  to  show  bis  ignomnce  or  hia  uii- 
trutf\/Uinett."^lJaUi/  Telegraph,  Jan.  27.  1888. 

fin-tuck',  v.t.     [Pref.  i/n-  (2),  and  Eng.  tuck.] 
To  unfold  or  undo,  as  a  tuck  ;  to  release  from 
a  tuck. 
"  For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheaved  hat," 
afuiJiesp.  :  A  Looer't  Complaint,  81. 

fin-tuc'-kered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Eng. 
tucker,  and  sufT.  -ed.]  Not  tuckered  ;  having 
or  wearing  no  tucker.    (Addison.) 

•  ftn-tu-mul'-tu-at-ed,  a.    [Pref.  kti-  (i), 
and  Eng.  tumult'uated.]     Undisturbed,  quiet, 
calm.     {Yo2ing  :  Night  Thoughts,  ix.,  1,118.) 

"Their  free  votes  and  unfumurttiated  fluffraees."— 
Gauden  :  Tears  of  Che  Church,  p.  107. 

•  fin-tu-mul'-tu-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  wn-  (1),  and 
Eng.  'tunmltuous.]     Not  tumultuous  ;  quiet, 

un-tun'-a-ble,  *  un-tune'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
UTi-  (1),  aiid  Eng.  tunable.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  tuned  or  brought 
into  the  proper  pitch. 

"  Or  be  their  pipes  uiitunable  and  eraeaie," 

Spenier  :  Colin  Clout't  Come  Some  Againe. 

•  2.  Unharmonious,  discordant,  unmusical. 
"The  note  was  very  tt'ntwMable.''—Bhake»p,:  A$ 
Tou  Like  It,  v.  3. 

■  fin-tun'-ai-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  untundble; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  stat^  of  being  un- 
tunable  ;  want  of  harmony  or  concord  ;  dis- 
cordant. 

•  tin-tun'-a-My",  adv.  [Eng.  iintuTiabCh) ;  -ly.  ] 
In  an  untunabie  manner  ;  discordantly. 

"A  cow  nntowardly  and  untuTiabljf  crying."*  — P. 
BoUand  :  Plutarch,  p.  686. 

•tin-tune',  v,t.    [Pref.  un-(2),  and  Eng.  tuiu.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  tune;  to  make  incapable 
of  harmony  ;  to  make  discordant. 

"  On  other  occasions  we  have  drawn  two  words  into 
one.  which  h»A  likewise  very  tnuch  untuned  our  laii' 
guage."*— *lddi*(m;  Spectator.  No.  lai, 

2.  To  disorder ;  to  confuse. 

tin-tunod',  a.  [I*ref.  un-  <1),  and  Eng.  tuneil.] 
Not  tuned ;  not  in  tune ;  discordant,  nnhar- 
monious. 

"  l/ntun'd  my  Inte,  and  silent  Is  ray  Ivre.' 

Pope  :  Siippho  to  Phaon.  229. 

•  tin-tur'-baned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
turhaned.]  *Not  turbaned ;  not  wearing  a 
turban. 

"  Unturban'd  and  unsandall'd  there 
AbdalUar  stood."  Southey:  T^ilaba,  IL 

•  tin-tum\  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  turrij 
v.]    To  turn  back. 

"  Think'st  thou  he  nanght  but  prlson-wallg  did  see, 
Till  BO  uiiwiniiiK  thou  untttm  dgt  tlie  kpy." 

KeafS:  The  Day  Leigh  Bunt  Left  Priton. 


iin-tumed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  turned.] 
Nut  tuined. 
U  To  leave  no  stons  utUurjied:  [Stone,  s.]. 

iin-tu'-tdred,  a,    [PreC  «7i-  (1),  and  Eng. 

tutored.] 

1.  Un  instructed,  untaught. 

"  UntiUor'd  hy  science,  a  stranger  to  fear." 

Byron  :  IfAoi  /  iiooed  a  Toung  Bighlander. 

2.  Rude,  raw,  crude. 

"  The  worth  of  my  untutored  lluea.*"— SAoA^p.  .• 
Bape  of  Lucrece.    (Dedic.) 

*  im-twain',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  3.,  and  Eng. 
Iwai7i.]  To  rend  in  twain;  to  rend  asunder. 
(GarUiJid  qf  Laurell,  1,445.) 

tin-twine',  v.U  &  i.    [Pret  wti-  (2),  and  Eng. 
twii\£,  v.] 
A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  untwist ;  to  open  and  separate,  as 
something  that  has  been  twined  or  twisted. 

"  There  ends  thy  glory  !  there  the  Fates  unttoitie 
The  last  biack  remnant  of  bo  bright  a  line." 

Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad  xvt  9W. 

2.  To  separate,  as  that  which  clasps  or 
winds  ;  to  cause  to  cease  winding  round  and 
clinging. 

•*  And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untvtine 
Hla  perishing  rout.        Shakesp, :  Cymtteline,  Iv.  2. 

•  3.  To  explain  ;  to  solve, 

"  This  knot  might  be  nnturined  with  more  fuciUtie 
thus."— ffoiif«ft«d  .■  Sundrie  !nvations  of  Ireland. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  untwined  or  un- 
twisted. 

"  His  silken  braids  untwine,  and  Blip  their  ksota," 
—Milton  :  Divorce,  bk.  L,  ch.  vL 

tin-twisf ,  V.t.  &  i.  [Fret  u/i-  (2),  and  Eng. 
twist,  v.] 

A.  TraTisitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  separate  and  open,  as  something 
which  has  been  twisted;  to  turn  back  from 
being  twisted  ;  to  undo. 

'*  Unitpiiting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

Stilton:  V Allegro, 

2.  Fig. :  To  solve  ;  to  disentangle ;  to  ex- 
plain. 

••  By  her  means  he  came  to  untwitt  this  riddle.* 
Beaum,  &  Flet.:   Woman  Pleated,  v.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  untwisted  or  un- 
twined ;  to  separate  and  open- 

*  un-ty,  v.t.    [Untie.) 

U-nu-kal'-kay.  Un-a-kal'~kay,  s.  [Cor- 
rupted Arabic  (?).] 

AstrMi. :  The  chief  star  of  the  constellation 
Serpens  (a  Serpentis).  It  is  between  the 
second  and  third  magnitude,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  Called  by  mediaeval  astrolo- 
gers Car  Serpentis. 

•  un-tin'-der-stood,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  understood.]  Not  understood  ;  not  com- 
prehended. 

"[English]  was  Qtterly  unanderttood."  —  FuU^r : 
Church  Eitt..  IX.  L  fiO. 

•  tin-u'-ni-form,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
uniform.]    Not  uniform  ;  wanting  uniformity. 

"  An  ununiform  piety  is  In  many  so  exactly  appor- 
tioned to  Satan's  liiteresL'  — iJecay  qf  Piety. 

*  tin-u-ni-form'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  uniformity.]    Want  of  uniformity. 

"  An  annular  band  was,  therefore,  whirled  off.  as 
twice  before,  which  on  rupture,  through  ununiformity 
liecame  consnlidated  Intu  the  planet  Saturu.  — Poe  : 
Eureka  ( iVorkt,  1864,  li.  166). 

•  tin-u'-ni-form-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ununiform; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ununi- 
form ;  want  of  uniformity, 

"  A  variety  of  parts,  or  an  unun\formnest."~Clarke  : 
Answer  to  Sixth  Letter. 

•  un-u-mt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
united.]    Not  united  ;  disunited. 

"Separated,  coiniiound,  ununited  parts. "^CTar**  .* 
Answer  to  Sixth  Letter. 

* un-u-m-ver'-Si-t^?,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and 
Eng.  unii'ersiti/.]  To  depi'ive  of  a  university  ; 
to  reduce  frum  the  rank  of  a  university. 
(Special  coinage.) 

"Northampton  was  universitled."  —  Fuller:  Sin. 
Camb.  Cniv..  L  to. 

*  tin-urged',  o,    [Pref.  w;i-(l),  and  Eng.  urged.] 

Not  urged  ;  not  pressed  with  solicitation  ;  un- 
solicited. 

"  A  voluntary  zeal  and  an  unuraed  faith." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  1 

"  un-U^'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 


usable.]  Incapable  of  being  used ;  un&t  for 
use. 

"  It  is  true  that  old  and  umitahle  books  have  beau 
forwarded."— ."!i(<ir.  March  id.  iSini. 

•tin-u9'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Pref.  «ii-  (l), 

and  Eng.  usage.]    Want  of  usage. 

"  For  defaulte  uf  uniuane  and  entercommuniog  of 
merchandize.'— CAauc«r:  Boeciui,  hk.  li.,  p.  7. 

tin~u^ed'.  "un-usde,  a.  [Pref.  uti-(1),  and 
Eng.  used.] 

1.  Not  put  to  use ;  not  employed  ;  not  ap- 
phed ;  disused. 

"  Death  lives  where  power  Ilea  unuxde." 

Backluyt :  Voyage*,  Hi.  &JQ. 

2.  That  has  never  been  used. 

3.  Not  accustomed. 

"  Unuied  to  wait,  1  broke  tbrongh  her  delay." 

Congrevo  *  .Mourning  Brtde,  L 

*un-U§'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unused;  -ness.] 
Unwimtednesy,  unusualness. 

"  Comparing  the  untisednfK  of  this  act  with  the 
tinripeuess  of  their  age. "—.SJi/ne^.'  Arcadia,  Lk.  vii. 

*  un-use'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  use- 
fuL]    Not  useful ;  useless  ;  serving  no  purpose. 

"Your  gilt 
**  Is  not  unu^e/ul  now." 

Be-ium.  £  Flet.  :  JTiterryA  Theodoret,  iv. 

tin-us'-U-al  (s  as  zb),  a.  [Pref.  WTt-  (1),  and 
Eng.  usaal.]  Not  usual,  not  general,  not 
common  ;  lare,  infrequent,  unaccustomed, 
unwonted. 

"  The  voyage  was  performed  with  unuiual  speed."— 
Macaulay  :  BitC.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  un-us-u-3,l'-i-ty  (s  as  zh),  «.    [Eng.  wi- 

usual :  -imj.]    Unwontedness,  eccentricity. 

**  His  unutuaZity  of  expression."— />o« .'  Marginalia, 
IvL 

tin-US'-n-al-ly  (s  aszb),  adv.  [Eng.  uniLsual; 
•ly.]  In  an  unusual  mauner  or  degree;  not 
conimouly  ;  rarely,  unwuiitediy. 

'"An  unutitally  violent  fit  of  zeal  lor  hia  religion." — 
Macaulay:  Sitt.  Eng.,  eh.  vi. 

*  un-ua'-u-al-ness  (f  as  zb),  s.    [Eng.  -wn- 

usual^  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
unusual ;  rareness,  uncommonness,  unwonted- 
ness. 

"  The  unusualnesse  of  the  revelations."— .Ap.  Eaili 
Contemp. ;  (iideorit  Calling. 

tin-u'-til-i§ed,  a.  [Pref.  un^  (l),  and  Eng. 
utilised.]  Not  utilised;  not  applied  to  some 
valuable  or  profitable  use  or  purpose. 

"  Forces  running  atxtut  the  world  .  .  .  unutUUed." 
—Evening  Standard,  Jan.  S5,  1868. 

*  un-ut-ter-a-bil'-i-ty,  a.     [Eng.  unuUer- 

•able;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unutterable, 

2.  That  which  ea.nnot  be  uttered. 

"They  come  with  hot  unutterabili'iet  In  their. 
htRit'—Carlyla:  Pr.  Bevoliition,  pL  IL,  bk.  L,  ch.  hi. 

un-ut'-ter-a'-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
unutterable.]  Not  utterable  ;  not  able  to  be 
uttered;  unspeakable,  ineffable. 

"  And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

tin-uf-ter-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  unutterab(le); 
-ly.]  In  an'  unutterable  mauner  or  degree  ; 
unspeakably,  inelfably. 

"  The  life  of  Cowper  .  .  .  was.  at  certain  times,  tin 
utterably  woeful." — Knox:  Bemarks  on  grammar 
Schools. 

tin-Ut'-ter-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
uttered.]    Not  uttered  or  spi  ken, 

"  The  accents  unufttred 
Died  oil  his  llpa."        Longfellow  :  Eoangeline,  U.  C 

un-v&c'-fin-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eug.  vaccinait:d.]    Not  vaccinated. 

"The  Urg*"  number  of  cases  belonged  to  thevseoln- 
ated  instead  of  the  unBaccinateU  as  stated."— 7. ^-.o, 
Jan.  2b,  16S& 

*  un-vi9'-il-lat-mg,  a.    [Pref.  «n-  (1).  and 

Eng.  vacillating.]  Not  vacillating;  not  wa- 
vering ;  steaily. 

"Firm  and  unBaciUaiing  steps."— Sco« ." BenUwortht 
ch.  xviL 

*  un-val-ewd,  a.    [Unvalued.] 

*  un-val'-u-a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  valuitbie.] 

1.  Not  valuable ;  of  no  value  ;  valueless. 

"  If  Nature  deny  health  .  .  .  how  unvituabl^  an 
their  riclie-s." — Adams:  H'orks,  L,  *24. 

2.  Invaluable  ;  beyond  all  value  or  price. 

a  n»if*d  name  Is  unvatuable.~— South:  Semtom 


vol.  ix.. 


ir.  fl. 


©te.  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  wbat.  fSll.  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ipiite.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    ».  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  ltw# 


unvalued— unwaked 
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fin-Tal'-ued.  'un-val-owd,  a.    LFref.  un- 
(1),  aud  £iig.  valued.] 
*  1.  luvaluable. 

**  OhryHt-a  the  pru'st  cniiie  to  tbe  fleet  to  bay, 
Fori^resaubsul  uruaiued  iJiice,  lilBdaufc-ht^r'a liberty." 
Chapnuin  :  Homer  ;  tUaU  1. 

2.  Not  valued,  not  prized ;  neglected,  de- 
spised, valueless. 

"  He  may  not,  at  unvatfvd  peraons  do." 

ahaketp. :  Bnmtet,  U  5. 

3.  Not  haviug  had  the  value  estimated  or 
aet  upon  it ;  not  appraised- 

•  tin-v&n'-quish-a-Wo,  a.     (Pref.  uti-  (1), 

aud  Eiig.  vanqtiishuble.]  Not  able  t(j  be  van- 
quished; that  ijaimot  be  vanquished,  con- 
quered, or  overcome. 

"Toll  and  ttnoanqulahabtts  pQuuTy." 

Slutlc!/  :  U^en  Mab,  111. 

in n -v&n  -qn iBhed-  a.  [Pref.  Tin-  (1),  and 
Eng.  vaniiuis}ied.\  Not  vanquished,  conquered, 
or  subdued. 

"  The  Oetule  town  beliold  I 
**  A  people  bold,  unvniquithtd  iit  war." 

^iuney  :  Virgil :  .£nHt  iv. 

•fin-van'-taged  (ag  as  ig).  a,  [Pref.  jui- 
(1),  and  Eng.  vcmtagrd.]  Not  aided,  assisted, 
beuetited,  or  advantaged. 

"  Yet  even  tbne,  iinvantag'd  and  on  foot, 
Superior  bouour  I  that  day  acquiretl." 

Cowper.'  Homer  ;  Iliad  il. 

•iin-var'-X-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-il),  and  Eng. 
variable.]  Not  variable  ;  not  changeable  ;  un- 
changing ;  invariable. 

'*  If  man  would  Ite  unvarlable 
He  luuat  be  Gijfl,  or  like  a  rook  or  tree. 

Donne  :  ImmorU  of  the  Soul,  5  9. 

•  un-var'-i-ant,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

variant.]    Unvarying,  unchanging. 

"  His  mind  uni'aT-iant  dotb  stand," 

Stant/hunt :  Virgii  ;  ^netd  Iv.  472. 

un-var'-Ied,  *un-var-yed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(1),  and  Eng.  varied.]  Not  varied,  not  diver- 
aifled,  not  altered. 

*•  Tries  their  eoboes  with  unoari/'d  crlei." 

Goldtmith  :  Deserted  ruiage. 

•un-var'-i-€-gat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  variegated.]  Not  Viuiegated,  not  diver- 
sified. / 

fin-var'-nished,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  aud  Eng. 
varnished.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  covered  or  spread  with  varnish. 

2.  Fig.  :  Not  brightened  up  with  any  eiag- 
geiitted  or  untruthful  statements  designed  to 
make  a  narrative  more  attractive ;  plain, 
simple. 

•*  I  will  a  rooad  unwimMVd  tale  deliver," 

Shakesp. :  OtheUo,  i,  3. 

tin-var'-lS^-ing,  a.  [Pref.  U7i-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vnryiiig.]  Not  varying;  not  changing  or  al- 
tering; uniform. 

"  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days  " 

Byron :  The  Oiaoiir, 

lln-veU',  v.t.  &  i.     [Pret  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
veil.] 
A«  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  remove  a  veil  or  covering  from. 

"  Princess  Christian  unveiled  ...  a  statue  of  the 
QMeen."— Standard,  Dec  17. 1887. 

2.  Fig. :  To  reveal  what  was  before  hidden 
or  but  dimly  visible. 

"  Pallas  and  tbe  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore." 
Bt/ron :  ChUde  Harold,  ii,  9L 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  come  forth  In  brightness. 

**  And  ea^er  tucea  as  the  light  tinveiU, 
Gaze  at  the  luwer."  Long/eltow :  LifjhthouMe, 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  known  or  public ;  to 
come  to  light. 

"  This  mystery  of  Iniquity  has,  through  five  genera* 
tloii9.  been  i^adually  unveiling.''~MacaiUa]/ :  UitU 
En-j.,  cb.  xvlu 

tln-veUed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Unveil.] 

•  un-veU'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vm^eiled;  -h/.] 
With  no  veil  upon  the  face ;  hence,  plainly, 
without  disguise ;  openly. 

■*  Not  Icnowing  what  use  you  will  make  of  what  hna 
b<^en  unvelledly  cummuuicated  to  you."  —  Boyle: 
Worka.  Iv.  IB. 

tin-veil' -er,  *un-vair-er,  s.  [E^g.«nvef^* 
-er.]  One  who  unveils;  one  who  exposes  or 
expounds. 

"  For  these  [the  divine  books]  want  not  excellenolee, 
hnt  only  skilful  unvailerf'— Boyle  :   Worka,  Iv.  18. 

•  un  -  ven  -  cus  -  a  -  ble,  *  un-ven-kus-a- 

blo,    a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  Mid.   Eng.  x^enkuscn, 
venquishen  =  vanqnisli.j     Unvanqnishable, 
"  He  shal   take  the  eheeld  urtvenkuaabie  equite."^ 
Wyctiffe:   H'isdom  v.  20 


•  un-ven'-er-a-We,  o.  [Pr._-f.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  vawiiible^  Not  venerable  ;  not  worthy 
of  veneration ;  contemptible. 

"  Cnvenerahle  be  thy  hands," 

Shakcap.  :   Winter't  Tale,  IL  8. 

•  un-Ten'-dmed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
veiwtned.]    Not  venomous,  not  poisonous, 

"  If  thiiu  may'xt  spit  upon  a  toad  unvenomed."—3p. 
Hall :  .Sutiret.   (Postacrlj't) 

•  un-ven'-o -moils,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  i-enoinous.]  Not  venomous,  not  poison- 
ous. 

"  The  sting  of  their  Bchlsms  (la  not]  either  soft  «r 
blunt  or  unvenomQU4.'~(iauden  :  Ttari  of  the  Church, 
p..a»7. 

"  iin-vent-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vented.]  Nut  vented ;  not  opened  for  utter- 
ance or  emission.  (Beaitm.  £  Flet. ;  Mad 
Lover,  ii.) 

fin-ven'-tU-at-ed,  a.     (Pref.  kti-  (i).  ^^d 

Eng.  ventilateAl.]  Not  ventilated  ;  not  fanned 
by  the  air  ;  not  puriiied  by  a  free  current  of 
air. 

"  A  close,  unveyitilaied  ceM"— Pall  Mali  Oazette, 
Sajk.  80,  188S. 

t  un-ve-ra'-oious,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  veracious.]  Not  veracious  ;  not  given  to 
speaking  the  truth  ;  untruthful. 

t  un-ve-ri9'-i-ty,  s.  (Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
veracity.]    Want  of  veracity  or  truthfulness. 


•  un-ver'-dant,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
verdiuit.]     Not  verdant,  not  green. 

*'  A  leafiesa  tree  or  an  unverdant  mead." 

Cowper  :  Ovid ;  Art  <if  Love,  111, 

'  un-ver'-Xt-a-ble,  a.  (Pref  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  veritable.]    Not  veritable,  not  true. 

"  All  these  proceeded  upon  unveritable  grounds."^ 
Brovme.'  Vulgar  Errourt,  Lik.  viL,  cb.  x. 

un-versed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
versed.]  Not  versed;  not  skilled;  not  ac- 
quainted ;  unskilled. 

"  A  mind  in  all  heart-mysteries  unverted." 

Wordaworth :  Eicuriion,  bk.  vL 

•  un-ves'-sel,  v.t.  (Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vessel.]  To  cause  to  be  no  longer  a  vessel ;  to 
empty. 

*iin-vexed'.  'lin-vext,  o.  IPref.  •un-{\)^ 
and  Eng.  vexed.]  Not  vexed,  not  troubled, 
not  molested. 

"  How  blest  la  he.  who  leads  a  country  l"e, 

Unvex'd  with  auxiuu.i  carea.  and  void  of  strife  I** 
Dry  den:  To  J.  Dry  den,  Etq. 

•  lin-vio'-ar,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
vicar.]    To  deprive  of  the  position  of  a  vicar. 

"  If  I  had  your  authority  I  wnuld  bo  eo  bold  to  un- 
vicar  him."— St r]/pe :  Cranmer,  bk-  11..  ch.  vli, 

*un-vict'-uaUed  (c  silent),  ♦un-vit- 
tailed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  victuaUexl.] 
Not  supplied  or  provided  with  food, 

"  Vnuittaited,  vnfumished,  vnprepared.  for  bo  long 
a  siege.'— Sir  J.  Cheeke :  The  Burt  of  Sedition. 

•  un-vig'-or-ous-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  vigorously.]  Not  vigorously  ;  witii- 
out  vigour  or  energy. 

"  The  man  that  SL  Paul  forewarns  ua  of,  but  not 
unvigorouMl}/." — AfUton:  Heai.  of  Church  Oovt.,  bk,  ),, 
ch.v. 

•  fin-vi'-o-la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  u?i-  (l),  and 
Eng.  violable.]  Not  to  be  violated;  inviolable. 
(Shakesp. :  Richard  ///,,  ii.  1.     Quarto.) 

un-vi'-o-lat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
violated.] 
L  Not  violated,  not  injured. 

"  So,  westward,  tow'red  the  unvtolated  woods," 
iyordeworth:  Esxurtion,  bk.  UL 

2.  Not  broken ;  not  transgressed :  as,  an 
unviolated  vow. 

•  un-vir'-tU-OUS,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
virtuous.]  Not  virtuous  ;  wanting  or  destitute 
of  virtue. 

"  The  poor  unvtrtuout  fat  knight."  —  Shakeep.  : 
iterr]f  WiveM,  Iv.  % 

•  iin-vi^'-i-ble,  *  un-vys-l-ble.  a.  [Pref, 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  visihle.]     Invisible. 

-Wyclifc: 


•  un-vis'-iE-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  unvislb(le);  -ly.] 
Invisibly. 

"  Adore  the  same  flfsh  In  substance,  altho*  uutrlsi/ih/ 
In  tlie  sHcrament" — Bp,  Qardner:  Ser.  at  Funeral  of 
i^ueen  if -try. 


un-vif'-it-ed.  a.  (Pref,  un-  (1),  aud  Kng, 
visiltd.]  Not  visitt^d ;  not  frequented  by 
travellora  ;  not  resorted  to. 

"  Until  at  ien^b  I  came  to  ouo  dear  nook 

Unvltued.'  WonUworlh :  Nutting. 

•  An-vi'-tal,  o.  [Pref.  UTi-  (l),  and  Eng.  vital.'] 

Not  vital  ;  not  essential  to  life  ;  hence,  fatal. 

"  The  dlm<jri>bous  air  cuti«i»ts  of  \*nTt  or  vital,  and 
of  an  uiivital  atr,  wbkb  he  thence  called  afot*."— 
Wheio^ll. 

iin-vlt'-i-at-Sd  (It  as  ish),  o.  (Pref.  t*»- 
(I),  and  Eng.  vitiated.]  Not  vitiated  ;  not 
corrupted  ;  pure. 

'*  Your  niece  a  Tlrgln  and  uuvitiated." 

Ben  Jonxon  :  Magnetic  Lady.  Iv.  8. 

•  iin-vit'-ri-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  vitrijiable.]  Impossible  to  vitrify,  or 
make  into  glass. 

"The  alkali  act»  as  aflui,  and  fnclliUtes  the  vltri. 
flcatiini  of  th«  earthy  particles,  which  separately  an 
UNPifriji/ibJc'— C'a«e/t'i  Technical  Educator,  pt.  XlL, 

p.  -SS6. 

•  tin-vit-taUed,  a.    [Unvictdalled,] 

*un-viz'-ard,  •iin-vi^-ard,  v.t.  [Pref. 
u?i-  (2),  aiid  Eng.  vizard.]' To  divest  of  a 
vizard  or  mask  ;  to  unmask.  {^Miltan:  Ani- 
mad.  on  Rem.  De/.,  §  1.) 

•  un-vo'-cal,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
vocal.]  Not  vocal;  not  modulated  by  the 
voice  ;  unsuitable  fur  the  voice. 

"  So  formidable  ia  tbe  predominance  of  the  orchea. 
tra  nowadays,  that  there  la  sume  danger  of  vocal 
music,  when  assuLiattd  with  It,  beooraiiig  thuroughly 
iV— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  20,  1888. 


un-v6i9ed\  a.   [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng,  voiced.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  spoken;  not  uttered; 
not  articulated. 

2.  Phonetics:  Not  uttered  with  the  voice, 
as  distinct  from  breath. 

•  un-void'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

voidable.]    Not  voidable  ;  irreversible. 

"He  wiU  pronounce  that  unvoidable  leutence,'^ 
Bailey  :  Colloquies  of  Eraimua,  p.  173. 

•  un-vol'-iin-tar-y,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 

Eng.  voluntary.]     Involuntary,    {Fuller.) 

•  iin-VO-lup'-tU-OUS,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  volu]'tuous'.]    Free  from  voluptuousness ; 
not  sensuous. 

"He  had  written  stanzas  as  pastoral  aud  unvolup. 
Cuotu."— 0.  Eliot:  JJiddtemarch,  ch.  xxilL, 

*un-v6tO',  V.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng,  vote.] 
To  revoke  or  recall  by  a  vote. 

"Voted  and  unvoted  again  from  day  to  day." — Bur- 
net: Own  Tune  (an.  1711), 

*un-v6\fred',  a.  [Pref.  un*  (1),  and  Eng. 
vowed.]  Not  vowed ;  not  consecrated  by 
vuw  or  solemn  promise. 

"If  unvowed  to  another  order.'—Sandi/i :  Trawij, 

p.  229. 

•  un-v^-age-a-bl©  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Pret 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  voyagenble.] 

1,  Not  voyageable  ;  unnavigable. 

2.  Impassable,  un  traversable. 

"  Here  standing  with  the  unvoyageahle  sky 
In  faint  refiectiou  of  iuflnitude." 

iVordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

*un-vfir-gar,  a.     [Pref.   un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
vulgar.]     Not  vulgar  ;  not  common  or  low. 
■■  Pathetlcal  and  uiivulyir,  words  of  worth,  exce^ 
lent  worda.*'— J/arrtoH  .■  Antonio's  Revenge,  tiL  2. 

un-vul'-gatr-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  vudjarize.]  To  divest  of  vulgarity;  to 
make  to  be  not  vulgar.    (National  Jieview.) 

"un-vul'-gar-ly,  cwir.  [Eng.  unvulgar;  -ly; 
or  perhaps  from  pref.  vn-  (2),  3.,  and  so  =  in 
a  very  vulgar  manner.]  In  an  uucommoD 
manner  or  degree  ;  extraordinarily. 

"I  have  taken  a  miirr,  which  makes  my  nose  run 
most   unvutgarly."  ■^  Martton:   Antonio's    Reveruie 

•  un-viil'-ner-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  un.-  (1),  and 

Eng.  vidnerable.]    Nut  vulnerable;  invulner- 
able, 
•■  To  shame  unwutnerable"  Shaketp. :  Coriolanut.  t.  I, 

iin-wait'-ed,  o.  [Pref.  nn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
traited.]  Not  waited  ;  not  watched  or  at- 
tended.    (With  /or  or  on.) 

"To  wander  up  and  down  untcaited  on." 

Bt-auin.  A  Flet. :  Mad  /.over.  IL 

*un- waked',  a.  (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
u-aL-ed.]    Not  wakened  ;  not  awake  ;  asleep. 

"She  unwaked 
A-bedde  biie."  Oover:  C.  A..  tU. 


bSil,  bop^;  poSt,  jowl;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  jhln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^t.    ph  =  C 
4uaa,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -|lon,  -§tion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tloas,  -slous  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c~  —  bel,  d^L 
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ttn-'fO^k'-ened,  a.  {Fret  wri-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wakened.]'  Not  wakened;  not  roused  from 
or  as  fiom  sleep, 

'■  To  and  unwiksnsd  Bve 
With  tresses  decomposed."'         Milton:  P.  L.,  T.  ». 

•  iin-waUc'-a-ble  (He  as  k)»  o.  [Pref.  un- 
(IX  and  Eng.  walkahh.^    Unlit  for  walking. 

"This eternal  unva''t<i&2« weather.' — MmLD'Arbiay  : 
Diary,  vii.  7. 

•  un-walk'-ing:  Q,  silent),  a.  [Pref.  wti-  (1), 
and  Eng.  toaZArinj.J    Not  given  to  walking. 

"  I  am  so  anwalking  that  prospects  are  more  iigree- 
ftlile  to  me  wheu  franied  and  plazed.  mid  I  look  at 
tlum  through  a  window." — Walpule:  Letters,  iv.  ise, 

tin -walled',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 
uxtlled.]  NotwaUed;  not  surrounded,  secured, 
or  fenced  in  by  walls. 

*' A&band  unwalled  temple." 

BifTon  :  Childe  ffarotd.  ill  41. 

•  fin-wal'-let,  v.t.  [Pref.  «n-  (2),  and  Eng. 
wallet,]    To  tike  out  of  a  wallet. 

"The  lacquey  .  .  ,  umealleted  hi»  cheese.' — Jarvit: 
Don  (Quixote,  pt.  U.,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  xiv. 

•fin-wan'-der-ing,  a.  [Pref.  im-  (i),  and 
Eng.  wafulerUig.]  Not  wandering  or  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

"  Unwandering  they  might  wait 
Their  lord's  return."       Coteper:  S<//ner;  /UadziU. 

■  fin-wan'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
■waning.]  Not  waning,  fading,  or  diminish- 
ing. 

"  Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  fuU-bom  Deity  ... 
With  light  unwantiig  on  her  eyes.' 

Coleridge:  To  Wordsworth. 

•  fin-want -ed,  a.  [Pref.  kti-  (l),  and  Eng. 
wtinted,]  Not  wanted;  not  needed;  not  re- 
quired or  souglit  for. 

"A  lesson  on  this  subject  conld  not  have  been  un. 
teamed  by  them."— Gilpin  :  Ditcourtet,  voL  iv.,  bint  3. 

•fin-wap'-pered,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  wappered.]  Not  caused,  or  not  having 
reason,  to  tremble  ;  not  made  tremuloua ; 
hence,  fearless  through  innocence. 

*•  We  come  towards  the  E:od3 
Vonng,  and  unwappered,  not  halting  under  crimes 
Many  and  stale."  JVoo  Ifoble  Kinrnen,  v.  K 

•fin- ward'- ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l):  Eng, 
ward,  and  suff.  -ed.]    Unwatched,  unguarded, 

"Tlrlotes  .  .  .  escaped  by  a  pat«  that  waa  un- 
v>aided."—Bretide :  (^int.  Curt.,  loL  8L 

•  tin- ware',  a.  &  adv.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

ware.] 
Am  A3  adjective : 

1.  Not  aware;  o9* one's  guard  ;  unaware. 

•"  For  he  so  sodenllche  unware 
Betield  the  beautee  that  she  bare.*   Ootcer:  0.  A„  V. 

2.  Unforeseen,  unexpected. 

"TheBodayneA  unv}areaseani^^'—Fahyan:Chron.; 
toviya  IX   (an.  24). 

B.  As  adv. :  Unawares,  unexpectedly. 

"  Thus  bryngeth  he  many  a  meschiefe  in 
Cnware."  Oo^icer  :  C.  A.,  W, 

•  tin-ware'-ly,  •  nn- ware-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
unicare  ;  -l]).]     Unawares,  unexpectedly. 


•un-ware'-ness,  *un-ware-ne3se,  s. 

[Eng.  unware;  -ness.]     Unwariness. 

"  Cnwwrenes'ewithgreatte  i^iomlnlous  shame liatb 
ouertbro^ven  them."— tfoWen  Boke,  let.  4. 

•  tin  -  ware^*,  adv.  [Unware,  Unawares.] 
Unawares,  unexpectedly.  (Frequently  with 
at.) 

"He  did  set  upon  them  at  untoaret'—Botituhed: 
ffiiC  Scotland  ;  Ederuo. 

tin-war'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unwary:  -ly.]  In 
an  unwary  manner;  without  vigilance  and 
caution ;  heedlessly,  incautiously. 

"  Unwarily  trusting  the  Indian  with  his  flrelock."— 
Anton:  Fos/ages,  bk. lU..  cb.  IL 

fin-war'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwary:  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwary  ;  heed- 
lessness;  want  of  caution  ;  carelessness. 


"The  same  temper 
such  sltpa  and  unu>arii 
No.  25d. 


□atnrally  betrays  us  Into 
Additon:   Spectator, 


fin-war'-like,  a.  [Pref.  iin-  (1)>  and  Eng. 
warlike.]  Not  warlike;  not  fit  for  war;  not 
used  to  war, 

"  If  the  consuls  were  unwrllke,  why  waa  not  a 
dictator  appointed  S " — LeioU  :  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Bitt.  (ed.  1S&5).  ii.  119. 

•tin-warm',  v.i.  fPref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng, 
vxirm.]    To  lose  warmth  ;  to  become  cold. 

"With  horrid  chiU  each  little  h^&it  untearms." 
Bood.    {Annandale.) 


*  on-warmed',  a,    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

warmed,]     Not    warmed ;  not    moved    witli 
passion. 

"To  gau  on  Banet  and  remain  tinwarmed." 

Pope:  liastet  Table. 

un-wamed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
warn^^d.] 

1.  Not  warned  ;  not  cautioned ;  not  ad- 
monished of  danger. 

"  Not  unwarned  by  us. 
That  he  would  surely  perish." 

Cowper  :  Bomer  ;  Odytiey  L 

*  2.  Of  which  no  previous  warning  had 
been  given, 

"  Makes  .  .  .  unwarned  Inroads  Into  the  adjoynlng 
country."— Bp.  BaU  :  Strmon  on  Ptiilm  xlvi.  8. 

*fin-wam'-ed-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  unwarned; 
-ly.]    Without  warning  or  notice. 

"They  be  suddenly  and  uourameiiry  brought  forth." 
Bale :  Select  }Yorkt,  p.  SS. 

*un-warp',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eng. 
warp.]  To  reduce  from  the  state  of  being 
warped. 

"  When  the  bark  (of  the  cork-tree]  Is  off,  they  un- 
warp  it  before  the  fire." — Eoelyn :  Sylva,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  T. 

fin-warped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
%i'ar)>ed.]  Not  warped,  not  biassed,  not  pre- 
judiced. 

"  Honest  zeal,  unvrarffd  by  party  rage." 

Tho7n.son  :  Spring,  929, 

un-war'-rant-a^-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  warrdiitabie.]  Not  warrantable,  nob  de- 
fensible, not  justifiable;  uujustifiable. 

"  Or  that  you  see  good  people  to  begfuile 
With  things  unioarrantable." 
Bunj/an  :  Pilgrim  t  Progreit,  pt.  11.     (Introd.) 

fin-war'-rant-a-ble-ness,  a.  [Eng.  un- 
imrrantahle;  -ne&s.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unwarrantable. 

•"The  unwarraTUableneu  of  lay  presbytery."— fl/). 
BaU  :  Ant.  to  Vindicatiun  of  Smectytnnutu.  {  3. 

tin-war'-rant-a-M^,  adv.  [Eng.  unwar- 
rantai4.le) ;' -ly.]'  In  an  unwarrantable  man- 
ner; unjuatitiably,  indefensibly. 

"Having  in  former  times  b*«n  very  untoarrantably 
extended.'  —Seeker :  Sermont,  vol.  v  ,  cbaige  b, 

un-war'-rant-ed,  o.  [Pref.  un-  (i),  and 
Eng.  warranted.] 

1.  Not  warranted,  not  authorized. 

"Governed  with  an  nnlawful  and  unwarranted 
equality."— Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  %  9. 

2.  Not  justified ;  unwarrantable,  unjusti- 
fiable. 

"TheTurks  consent  even  to  accept  this  as^stance, 
which  was  interpreted  as  unwarranted  interference. 
—Time*,  Nov.  lo,  1S74. 

3.  Not  warranted  or  guaranteed ;  not  as- 
anred  or  certain- 

"Upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest.*— Bacon. 

4.  Not  guaranteed  as  good,  sound,  or  of  a 
certain  quality  :  as,  an  unwarranteil  horse. 

tin-war'-^,  a.    (Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wary.'[ 
1.  Not  wary,  not  vigilant  against  danger ; 
not  cautious,  unguarded,  careless,  heedless. 

"  Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unttyary  knigbL" 

Dryden:  Palamon  £  ArcUe,  Hi.  643L 

•2.  Unexpected. 

**  AU  In  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  auddenuesa  of  that  unwary  sight." 

Spenter ;  /■.  V  .  L  xlL  25. 

tin-washed',  o.  [Pref.  un-  (IX  and  Eng, 
washed.]  Not  washed  ;  not  cleansed  by  water  ; 
filthy,  unclean,  vulgar. 

"  I  dare  not  pour  with  hands  unwath'd  to  Jove 
The  rich  Ubation."      Cowper  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  vt 

1"  TJte  Unwashed,  the  Great  Unwashed:  The 
lower  classes  geiitrally  ;  the  mob,  the  rabble. 
The  t«rm  was  first  applied  by  Burke  to  the 
artisan  class. 

*  un-wash'-en,  o.  [Pref.  iwi-  (1).  Md  Eng. 
washes.]    Not  washen  ;  unwashed. 

"The  Pharisee [f^nds  fault]  v-ith  unwojAen  handB." 
—Bp.  BaU  :  Pharisaism  £  ChruUanitie. 

un-wast'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wasted.] 

1.  Not  wasted,  not  consumed  tn  extrava- 
gance ;  not  lavished  away ;  not  dissipated. 

2.  Not  consumed  or  diminished  by  time, 
violence,  disease,  or  other  means. 

"  A  whole  vnwasted  man," 

Donne  :  Progress  qf  the  Scul,  L 

3.  Not  devastated  ;  not  laid  waste. 

"The  most  southerly  of  the  unwasted  provincea."— 
Burke:  Nabob  of  Arcot't  Debts.    (I'S^) 

*  fin-wasf -ing,  a.      [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 

wasting.]  Not  wastingaway  ;  not  diminishing. 

**  Purest  love's  unwasting  traamre." 

Pope:  Chorus  to  Brutut. 


fin-wat9hed',  o.     [Pref.  un-  (i).  and  Eng. 

watcheiL]      Not  watched,  not  guarded  ;  not 
carefully  attended  to  or  looked  after. 

"  Madjiem  In  great  ones  must  not  utiwatch'd  go.' 
Shakesp.  :  BamUt.  111.  L 

•tin-wat^h'-ful,  o.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eug. 
watchful,]    Nnt  watchful  ;  not  vigilant 


•  un-wat5h'-ful-nes8,  «.  [Eng.  unwaXch- 
ful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
watchful ;  want  of  watchfulness  or  vigilance. 

•'  By  reason  of  their  unwQtcf^fi*lfUM.''—L«ighton 
Comment,  on  l  Peter  UL 

fin-wa'-tered,  a.  [Pret  «ti-  (1).  and  Eng 
watered.] 

1.  Not  watered  ;  not  wetted  with  water , 
not  soaked  in  water, 

"Stokfyahe,  unteatered  and  uusodeyn."— /"iid^an  ^ 
Chronycte;  The  H  UL 

2.  Not  mixed  or  diluted  with  water :  as, 
untvatered  spirits. 

•  un-w4'-ter-y,  *  un-wa^txl,  a.    [Pref.  vn- 

(1),  and  Eng.  ^eatery.]    Not  watered;  dry, 

"  In  to  wrathe  the!  stlridea  bym  in  unwatri  place.* 
—  IVycliffe:  Pa.  Ixxvil.  4a 

un-wa'-ver-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
wavering.]  Not  wavering,  not  fluctuating, 
not  unstable ;  steady,  steadfast,  firm. 

"How  uwcaoering  eha  continued  In  her.  .  .  pnr- 
pos&."—Slrype  :  Ecclet,  Mem. ;  Edward  VI.  (an.  16SIJ. 

•  fin-w^K',  •  nn-wexe,  v.i.  [Pret  un^  (IX 
and  Eug.  wax.]    To  decrease. 

•  un-wayed'  (l),  o.    [Unweiohed.] 

*un-wayed'  (2),  a,  (Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
auj/,  and  sutf.  -ed.] 

1.  Not  used  to  travelling ;  not  accustomed 
to  the  road. 

"  Colts  that  are  unwayed.  and  will  not  go  at  alL" — 
Suckli  ng. 

2.  Having  no  roads  ;  pathless. 

"It  [the  land]  ahal  be  unwai«i  or  waylea."— Wy- 
diffe  :  Ecdut.  riv.  16 ;  aluo  rv.  ^ 

•  fin-weak'-ened,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
weakened,]    fJot  weakened  ;  not  enfeebled. 

"  The  tinweakened  pressure  of  the  external  air,"^ 
Boyle. 

•  fin-weal'-thy,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wealthy.]     Not  wealthy  ;  poor. 

"An  unwealthy  mountain  benefice." 

It'ordeworth:  Exnrrsion,  bk.  ». 

tin-weaned',  a.      [Pret   un-   (l),  and  Eng, 

weaneil.] 

1.  Lit. :  Not  weaned. 

"  My  unwearied  son." 

Byron  :  Beaiten  A  Earth,  L  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  withdrawn  or  disengaged. 

"  An  unuieanetf  affection  for  peculiarities." — Cogan: 
Bthicai  Treatise,  dia.  111.,  fi  2. 

•  un-weap'-oned,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng. 
iccapon,  aud  suH'.  -«i.)  Not  bearing  a  weapon 
or  weapons ;  unarmed. 

"The  unw€aponed  multitude."— .ffo^tmAad.-  Be- 
script,  qf  Ireland,  ch.  ill. 

•  un-wear'-i-a-ble,  a.  [PreC  un-  (l),  and 
Eug.  weariahle'.]  Not  weariaMe  ;  not  capable 
of  being  wearied;  indefatigable. 

"  Actuated  by  the  unweariabie  endeavours  of  our 
worthy  and  never-euout;h  conuuended  Duneus."— 
Bp.  Bail :  Peace-maker,  i  &, 

•  fijl-wear'-i-^-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  unwearia- 
bi^le);  -ly.]    In  an  unweariable  manner;  inde- 

fatigably. 

"  Let  us  earnestly  and  unweariably  aspire  thither." 
— Bp.  BaU :  ChriUian  Assurance  qf  Beaven. 

tin-wear'-ied,  a,     [Pref.  tin-  (l),  and  Eng. 

u-earied.\ 

1.  Not  wearied ;  not  tired  ;  not  fatigued. 

"  The  Creator,  from  bis  work 
Deeistlnfi,  tliough  unwearied,  up  return 'd." 

MUton:  P.  Z..,  vll  662. 

2.  Indefatigable,  assidnous,  unweariable. 

"An  unwenried  devotion  to  the  service  of  Ood  re-  ' 
commended  the  gospel  to  the  V'Oild."— Rogers :  Ser- 

tin-wear'-ied-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unwearied; 
-ly.]    lu  an  unwearied  manner ;  iitdefaligably.  ■ 

"Thus  they  labonr  uuv^ariedly  Uie  ruin  one  of 
another."— S«<7*er.'  Sermont.  voL  v.,  aer.  It.  i 

tin-wear'-ied-nesa,  ».  [Eng.  unwearied; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  un-' 
wearied.  [ 

"  The  Indefeaslbleneas  or  umfenrtedness  of  the  prln  < 
ciple  of  thought,'— Boj/ifr.-  On  the  HotU.  i.  «! 


f&te.  fkU  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or«  wore,  w^u;  work,  who.  son;  mnte^  ouh,  oiire,  ^nlte,  cor.  r^e,  fall:  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot^l 
S^rlaiL    90,  cd  —  ei  ey  =  a;  qa  =  lew*   > 


unweary—unwit 
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•ttn-wear'-y,  a,  IPref.  «n-  (l),  and  Erg. 
vxary,  a.]    Not  wrary  ;  uot  fatigvied. 

**  Ber  fac«  all  pale  from  watchful  love,  Uie  unweary 
love  abe  bore  him." 

£.  B.  Brvxoning  '  Covfper't  Oratv. 

•  ■fin-wear'-y.  v.t.  [Pref.  uri-  (2),  and  Eng. 
uvrarv,  v.]  To  refresh  after  weariness  or 
Catij^ue. 

"  It  unweariet  and  refreshes  more  thim  any  thing." 
— T«"ipt«. 

■fin-weavo',  vM  [Pref.  nn-  (2),  and  Eng. 
weave,]  To  undo,  as  something  that  has  been 
woven ;  to  take  oat  the  luaiks  of  what  is 
woven ;  to  resolve  what  is  woven  into  the 
threads  of  which  it  was  made. 

•■  Now  she  unuwacvi  the  web  that  she  hftth  wrought" 
Hhak^sp. :  Venm  •£  Adonit,  tt9l. 

iin-webbed\  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  En^'. 
webbed,]  Not  furnished  with  a  web  or  mem- 
brane.   Used  of  the  tarsi  of  land  birds. 

•  un-wed',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wed,] 
Unmarried. 

•'  Xelther  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed." 

Shai^p, :  Pauiunate  PU</riTn,  xvi, 

un-wed'-ded,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
weiUlcd.] 

1.  Not  wedded  ;  unmarried. 

"  And  matrons  and  untoedded  etetew  old." 

Wordtworth  :  SxcurHimt  bk.  V. 

2.  Not  joined  or  united.   [Unhosbanded,  4.] 
"  My  rambling  Tines  unwe.ided  to  the  trees." 

Cowper :  Death  qf  Damon. 

•  iin-wedge'-a-tole,  *  un-wedg'-a-ble,  a. 

[Pref.  UTt-  (1)  ;  Eng.  wedge,  and  -able.]  Not 
capable  of  being  split  open  with  wedges, 

*•  The  unwedffeable  and  gnarled  oak." 

Stmkcsp. :  Measure/or  Jfeasiir«,  il.  i. 

fin-weed'-ed,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
u-eedtd,]  Not  weeded;  not  cleared  or  freed 
from  weeds. 

**  *ri9  an  unw«ed«d  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed."  shakesp.  :  Bamlet,  L  2. 

•  un-weep'-ing.  a.  [Pret  nn-  (l).  a^id  Eng. 
weeping.]  Not  weeping;  not  shedding  or 
dropping  tears. 

**  The  death-days  of  unteeeptng  eyes." 
Drayt<jn;  Duke  Humphry  to  Elenor  Cohham, 

•  fin-weef -5mg,  a,  [Pref.  un^  (1),  and  Eng. 
wvetiiig.]  Not  knowing  ;  ignorant,  unwitting. 
{Milton:  Comus,  539.) 

•  un-weet'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unweeti-ng ; 
•ly.]  Unwittingly,  ignorantly ;  in  ignorance. 
(Miiton:  Samson  Agonistes,  l,ti80.) 

*&a-welghed'  (gh  silent),  * un-wayed'  a, 

[Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  weighed.] 

1.  Not  weiglied  ;  not  having  the  weight  as- 
certained.   {Dryden:  Li/e  of  Virgil,) 

2.  Not  deliberately  considered  and  exa- 
mined ;  not  considered,  inconsiderate  ;  un- 
guarded. 

•'  What  an  unwetghed  behaviour  hath  thia  Flemish 
drunkard  picked.*— SAaieJp. .'  Merry  Wive*.  IL  1. 

•iin-weigh'-ing  {gh  silent),  a.  [Pref.  urv- 
(1),  and  Eng.  weighirig.]  Inconsiderate, 
thoughtless. 

"  A  very  enuerflcial,  ignorant,  unvetghingkWov."— 
Shiikesp. :  Measure  fur  Mcoturt.  UL  2. 

an-wer-<:6ine,  a.  [Pref.  vn-  (l),  and  Eng. 
welcome.]  Not  welcome;  not  well  or  gladly 
received  ;  not  ]tleasiiig,  not  acceptable. 

"That  untcelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love," 

Cowper  :  Truth.  463. 

•  ttn-wel'-COme-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unwelayme; 
•ly.]  In  an  unwelcome  manner;  without  a 
welcome. 

"Oarclo  Iflcomeuniffetetmirfj/nponher."— J".  BaiUie, 

*fill-wer-cdllie-liess,  s.  [Eng.  unwelcome; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwel- 
couie. 

•"To   alleviate   the  unwelcomeness   of   M.'— Boyle  : 
Works,  vL  43. 

fin-well',  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  weB,  a.] 

L  Not  well ;  sick,  indisposed. 
2.  Used  euphemistically  to  signify,  ill  from 
menstruation. 

•  tin-well'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwtU;  -Ties*.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwell.  (Chester- 
field.] 

•un-wemmed',    *  nn-wembed.    *uii- 

W^emmyd,  a.  [Pref.  U7i-  (l),  and  Eng. 
wemmed.]  Unspotted,  unstained  ;  spotless, 
pure. 

"  And  thus  hatb  Crist  unicertfmed  kept  Constance," 
Chauctr:  C.  T.,  6,344. 


iln-wept',  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wept.] 
Not  wept  for  ;  not  lamented,  not  mourned. 

"  Alooe^  uiiuotlced.  and  unwept." 

Wonttwurth :   Whilo  Doe,  bk.  vL 

•un-worred,  a,  [Pref.  un-  (1);  Mid.  Eng. 
werrt  =  war,  and  eiitt',  -ed.}  Not  warred  upon, 
assailed,  or  invaded. 


•iin-wSt,  a.  [PreC  un-  (1)»  ^"^  ^og-  ^'-1 
Not  wet,  not  moist,  dry. 

"[yhej  treads  with  unioec  feet  the  boiling  waves  " 
Oarth:  Ovid;  Metamorpho»u±lv. 

•  un-wet-ing,  a.    [Unweeting.] 

•  un-wet-lng-ly,  adv.    [Unweetinoly.] 

iln-whipped,  un-whipt',  a.  [Pref.  vn- 
(1),  and  Kiig.  ^vhip/kui.]  Not  wliipped,  not 
flowed,  not  punished, 

"  Vnwhipt  of  justice."       SKakesp.  :  Lear,  UL  L 

•  fin-wtlirled',  a.  Pref.  -un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
wkirkd.]  Not  whirled  or  hurried.  {Special 
coinage.) 

"  The  flnt  Shandy  unuihirl«rt  about  Europe  In  a 
postchalse."— SJenio .■  Tritlratn  Shandy,  hL  i$7, 

»  on-whole  (w  silent),  *  un-bole',  a.  [Pref. 
UTi-  (1),  and  Eng.  whole.]  Not  whole,  not 
sound ;  intlrm. 

un-whole'-some  <w   silent),    •  iin-hdle'- 

some,  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wholesonf.] 

1.  Not    wholesome ;    unfavourable    or    in- 
jurious to  health  ;  insalubrious,  unhealthy. 

"  The  air,  Imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp, 
Vnwhoteonte  draught." 

Milton :  S'lmton  Agonitte*.  8. 

2.  Unfit  or  imsuited  for  human  food ;  as, 
unwholesovie  meat. 

*  3.  Not   sound  ;    diseased,    tainted,    Im- 
paired.   {Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6.) 
4.  Hurtful,  injurious. 

*'  To  swell  one  bloated  chiefs  unwhoJe»ome  reign." 
BtrroH  :  Chiid€  Harold.  L  68. 

iin-wbole'-some-ness  (w  silent),  &  [Eng. 
unwholesome  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unwholesome  ;  insalubrity,  unhealthi- 
ness. 

"  The  unwhoUtomneu  of  the  air." — Drjfden  :  Juvetxal^ 
iv.    (Note  iv.) 

•  un-wleld'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  unwieldy  ;  4i/.] 
In  an  unwieldly  manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
wielded. 

"  UmoUldUy  they  wallow  first  in  ooze." 

Dryden.     {Todd,) 

iin-Wleld'-l-ness,  s.  (Eng.  unwieldy  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  unwieldy  ;  diiti- 
culty  of  being  moved;  clumsiness,  heaviness. 

"The  unwUldlineu  of  wings  sufficiently  large  to 
bnov  him  up.'— Search  .*  Light  cif  /fature,  voL  i.,  pt. 
L.  en.  xiv. 

•  tin -■wield'- some.  a.      [PreH  un-  (1),  and 

Eng.  wieldsome.]     Unwieldy. 

"  His  anny  was  very  he.ivy  aud  unmeldjomt  to  re- 
move."—jVot-IA  ;  Plutarch,  p.  Mi 

lin-wield'-y,  •nn-wleld-e,  •un-wield- 

ie,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  toieUly.]  Nut 
able  to  be  easily  wielded  ;  huge,  clumsy  ; 
difficult  to  move  on  account  of  its  great 
bulk  or  weight ;  bulky,  ponderous  clumsy, 

"  Drag  some  vast  beam,  or  tnost'a  unwieldy  length." 
Pifpe  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xvlL  a34. 

•  un-wild',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vnld.] 
To  tame. 

"  Abel  ...  unmldei  the  geutle  sheep." 

bylvester  :  Handie-Cniftet,  277. 

•  iin-wil'-fiil.  n.      [Pref.   Hn-  (1).  and  Eng. 

wilfnl.]    Not  wilful ;  uniTitentional. 


*un-wiill',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  will.] 
To  will  the  reverse  of  ;  to  reverse  one's  will  in 
regard  to. 

"  He  .  .  .  -who  untoiU*  what  be  has  willed."— ionif- 
feUow. 

•un-wflled',  a.  [Pref.  ttn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
willed.]    Deprived  of  volition  ;  relaxed. 

"  Your  will  is  all  unvoiUed." 

Mrs.  Browning  :  Ducheu  Slay, 

tin-wni'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng. 
willing.] 

1.  Not  willing;  not  ready;  not  inclined; 
not  disposed. 

"  He  was  not  unwilling  to  sell  for  a  high  price  a 
scanty  meaaare  of  Justice."— J/ocaiUay .-  liitt.  Eng., 
ch.  xlx. 

*  2.  Undesigned ;  involuntary.  {Shakesp. : 
Venus  &  Adonis,  1,051.) 


&n~Will'-ing-lj^,  m/r).  (Enc.  unuriUing ;  -ly] 
Not  willi[igly  ;  not  in  a  willing  manner;  not 
with  goodwill;  against  cue's  will  or  inclina* 
tiou. 

"I  rea»iD  Tery  tinvi/Uiu/v.  aud  Dot  without  ft  oer- 
lalusvv.'—BoUngl/rukc:  Minute* <^  Kuayt,  |  77. 

iin -will' -ing- ness,  a.  [Eng.  unwilling; 
•ne^s.]  Tim  tiuality  or  stale  of  being  unwil- 
ling ;  reluctance,  disinclination. 

"  lils  unwillinirneu  to  olTund  the  AogUoaa  Chorob.* 
-  Macaulaji :  HiMt,  Hitfi..  ch.  Xlli. 

t  un-wi'-lj^,  o.    [Pref.  vn-  (1),  and  Eng.  vHly,] 

Not  wily,  free  from  guile  or  cunning.    {Eclec~ 
tic  Rev.,  in  Annandale.) 

iin-wind',  v.t,  &,  U    [Pref.  un-  (2).  and  Eog. 
wind,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  undo,  as  something  that  has   been 
wound  ;  to  wind  off;  to  loose,  to  separate. 

•  2.  To  disentangle ;  to  free  from  entangle- 
ment. 

"I  would  roll  myself  for  this  day;  In  troth,  they 
ehoold  not  unwind  me."— Ben  Jonton:  Bitent  It'urrian. 
1L2. 

•  3.  To  set  free  or  loose. 

"  He  from  thoae  bands  weend  him  to  have  unwound." 
.Spenser  :  F.  t^.,  VL  viiL  27, 

B*  Intrans.:  To  become  unwound  ;  to  ad- 
mit of  being  unwound. 

"Charm  by  charm  unwind*." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  US. 

♦un-winged',  a,  [Pret  wrt-  (1),  and  Eng, 
winged.]    Not  winged  ;  not  having  wings. 

"And  BO  did  she  (hs  she  who  doth  not  bo) 
Conjecture  Time  unwitiged,  he  came  bo  slow." 
Browne:  Britanniai  PtutoraU,  L 

•  fin-wiolE'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wi7iking.]  Not  winking;  not  shutting  the 
eyes  ;  ever  wat<:hful  or  vigilant. 

*' All  your  unwinking  vii;llance  to  preseire  you  from 
your   great    advera&ry."— A'nox.'    Bermoit*,    voL    vL. 

ser.  19. 

un-win'-nihg,  a.  [Pref,  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
winning.]    Not  winning;  unronciliatory. 

*•  Pride  being  an  unwtnning  quality."— /Wto-t 
Church  Hist.,  XL  11.  7. 

tin-Wiped',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  wiped.) 
Not  wiped  ;  not  cleaned  by  wiping. 

"  Their  daggers  which,  unwiped,  we  fomid." 

SKakesp.  :  Macbeth,  11.  a 

*  tin-wlt^'-doni,  ».  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
wisdom.]  Want  of  wisdom;  folly,  foolish- 
ness, stupidity. 

"The  unwisdom  that  |>rompta  a  man  to  bum  m 
candle  at  both  euda.' —Field.  Dec  31,  1887. 

un-wi|e',  *un-wls,  •un-wys,  *un- 
Wyse,  a.     [Pref.  uii-  (1),  and  Eng.  wise.] 

1.  Not  wise ;  deficient  or  wanting  in  wisdom 
or  judgment;  foolish. 

"So  heartless  and  unu^o  in  their  eonncll8*"—ifC((W.* 
Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

2.  Not  characterized  or  dictated  by  wisdom* 
injudicious  ;  imprudent. 

",Be  not  taken  tardy  by  untHis  delay." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  111.,  \v.  L 

iin-wi^e'-lj',  adv.  [Eng.  unwise ;  -ly.]  In  an 
unwise  manner ;  not  wisely ;  Imprudently, 
injudiciously,  foolishly. 

"  The  command  of  the  fort  waa  most  unwitely  given 
to  Elfhiustoua' — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•ftn-T^sU',  V.t.    [Pref.  un-{2),  and  Eng.  wish^ 
v.]    To  wish  away;  to  make  away  with  by 
wishing. 
**  Why,  now  thon  hast  unwithed  Ave  thousand  men." 
.S%a*^>A  ■■  Beiiry  »'..  Iv.  8. 

iin-wished',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
wished.]  Not  wished  for;  not  desired;  not 
sought. 

"Whilst,  heaping  unwithed  weAltb,  I  distjuit  roam." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odytsey  iw  113. 

*tin-wi8f ,  a.    [Pref.  mi-  (1),  and  Eng.  wist.] 

1.  Not  known,  thought,  uuderstooJ,  per- 
ceived, or  conceived. 

"  Thither  come  to  ns  unwitt." 

Browne :  Shepherd'*  Pipe,  EoL  L 

2.  Not  knowing,  ignorant. 

"  He  shall  the  ese  unwist  of  it  himflelve." 

Chaucer:  TroyluM  *  Crestide,  ii.  1,400. 

*un-wit',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vfU.\ 
To  deprive  of  understiuding. 

"As  If  Bome  planet  had  unwitttd  men" 

Shake»$i. !  OtheUo,  It.  S. 

•iin'-wit,  y.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Bug.  wit.\ 
Want  of  wit  or  understanding ;  ignorance, 
folly. 

"  Miue  unwit  that  euer  I  clambe  so  hie." 

CTtaucer:  Com.  of  Mart  A  I'enu*. 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin.  benvh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sha-n,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhuu.    -cioos,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dQl* 
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•  fin-witjll',  v.t.     [Pref.   un-  (2),  and    Eng. 

ipitch.]    To  free  from  the  etfects  or  influence 
of  witchcraft ;  to  disenchant. 

"I  wUl  be  unwitched  and  revenged  by  law."— fl^w 
Jonton  :  Every  J''""  »"  ft**  Bumour,  Hi.  7. 

•  Tin -with- draw'- ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  withdrawing.]  Not  withdrawing; 
continually  libeml. 

■'  A  full  and  unwithdrateinff  hand.* 

Milton:  Cormis.  HL 

fin-with'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  nn-  (1),  and  Eng. 
withered.]    Not  withered  ;  not  faded. 

"  The  yet  un^l'irJ^ered  blusK" 

Beaum.  4  FlcC. :  Coronation  v. 

iin  -  with'- er  -  ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eni;.  xvitheri^ig.]  Not  withering;  not  liable 
to  witlier  or  fade. 

"The  Boiry  myrtle  with  unwUhering  leaf." 

Cowper:  Taik,  111.  670. 

•  fin-with-held',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
withhelH.]  Nut  withheld  or  kept  back,  re- 
tained, or  hindered. 

••  All  unwUhheJd,  indulging  to  bla  friends 
The  vast  uuboirow'd  tre.isurea  of  tiia  mind. 

Thomion  :  To  Sir  I,  Newton. 

•  un-with-8tood',  a.  [Pref.  U7i.(l),  and  Eng. 
withstood.]  Not  withstood;  not  opposed; 
not  resisted. 

'*  Vigoar  unwithxtood." 

PhUipt:  Cider,  L 

iui-wit'-xiessed,  a.  [Pref.  ur^-  (l),  and  Eng. 
witnessed.] 

1.  Not  witnessed ;  not  seen  ;  not  recognized. 

"  With  complaliita 
By  thee  unwitneued. " 

Cowper ;  Bomer ;  Odytsey  x. 

2.  Not  attested  by  witnesses ;   having  no 
testimony. 

'■  Lest  their  real  to  the  cause  should  any  way  be  un- 
vrUneued. ' ' — Book  er. 

•  un-wit'-ti-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wittily.]    Not  wittily  ;  without  wit. 

"  Unwittily  and  ungracefully  merry."— Compel/. 

•  un- wit-ting,  •  nn-wyt-tynge,  a.  &  s. 

[Pref  nil-  (1),  and  Eng.  witting.] 

A,  As  adj.:    Not  knowing;  unconscious, 
ignorant, 

"Made  me  to  teare  an  answer  unirittijifj." 

Beaum.  *  Ffet.  :  Houeat  Man't  Fortune,  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ignorance. 

•■  And  now,  bretheren,  I  woot  that  by  unvnttinge  ye 
dideB."—iVyc2iffe :  Dedi$  liL  17. 

fiii-wif-ting-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  unwitting:  -ly.] 
Not  wittingly  ;  not  knowingly  ;  without  know- 
Vetli^je  or  consciousness  ;  iynorantly,  inadver- 
tently.   {Scott:  Marmioti,  v.  18.) 

^in-wit'-tj^,  *  un-Wit-tl,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (1), 

and  Eng.  witty.] 

*  1.  Foolish,  ignorant. 

"  I  ajn  maad  unwitti."—  Wydiffi :  3  Corinth.  xU.  IL 

2.  Not  Witty  ;  deficient  iu  wit. 

•un- wived',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wii-ed.]  Having  no  wife;  unmarried  or  ren- 
dered a  widower. 

"  My  Orgilus  had  not  been  now  unwived." 

Ford :  Broken  Heart,  11  2. 

•  iin-WOm'-an,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
woman.]  To  deprive  of  the  qualities  or  cha- 
racteristics of  a  woman. 

"  She  whose  wicked  deeds 
Unuxymand  her."  Sandyt:  Ovid;  Metam.  li 

un-wom'-an-ly,  o.  &  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  wonuinly.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :   Not  womanly  ;   not  'befltting 
or  becoming  a  woman. 

*'  OQeriug  me  moat  unvHymanlu  diagrace." 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  /Rosamond, 

B.  As  adv. :    In  a  manner  unbecoming  a 
woman. 

"Do  not  80  unwomanly  cast  away  yourself."— Bun- 
yan:  Pilgrim:$  Progrea,  pt  ii. 

•  un-w6n'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
wonder.]  To  explain,  as  something  wonder- 
ful or  marvellous. 

'■  Ciiwondrriue  this  v/onAeT."— Fuller :  Bitt.  Camb. 
Univ.,  1.  IS. 

•  un-wdn'-der-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  woivdering.]     Not  wondering. 

"  The  uniBondering  world." 

Wolcott :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  236. 

iln-wont'-ed,  *  tin-wonf ,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng.  wonted,  wont,] 

1.  Not  wonted  ;  not  accustomed  j  not  com- 
mon ;  unusual,  extraordinary,  rare,  infrequent. 

"  Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine.* 

Byron  :  lament  of  Tasao,  vllL 


*2.  Unaecustoiued,  unused;  Tiot  made  &- 
miliar  by  practice  or  use. 

"All  unwont  to  bid  in  vain." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  L<tke.  ii.  7. 

un-wonf-ed-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  unwonted ;  -hi.] 
In  an  unwonted  manner  or  degree  ;  unusually, 
strangely. 

un-wont'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unwonted: 
-Jiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
wonted, unusual,  or  out  of  the  common  ;  un- 
co mmonness. 

"The  chief  thing  that  moved  their  passion  and 
prejudice  was  hut  nnre  <ntednesi  and  traaitiou."- Bjt>. 
Taylor:  Artificial  Bundtomeness,  p.  121. 

un-wo6ed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1).  and  Eng.  wooed.] 
Not  wooed ;  not  courted ;  not  sought  in 
marriage. 

*  iin-word'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
worded.]  Not  worded;  not  spoken,  told,  or 
mentioned. 

"  You  should  have  found  my  thanks  paid  in  a  emile 
If  I  had  feU  unword^d,- 

BeauTT^  4  Flet. :  !fice  Valour,  11. 

*  un-w6rf,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
work,  v.]    To  undo. 

"  If  they  light  in  the  middle  or  bottom  of  a  dead 
hedge,  your  best  way  la,  softly  to  unwork  the  hedge 
till  you  come  to  tbem."  — C.  Butler ;  Fem,  Man.,  p.  92. 

un-WOrk'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and 
Eng.  workable.]  Not  workable;  not  capable 
of  being  carried  out ;  unmanageable. 

"  Excellent  in  thei^ry.  hut  unworkable  in  practice."— 
St.  James's  Oazetfe,  Feb.  15,  1888. 

"  un-WOrk'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 
working.]  Not  working;  living  without  la- 
bour. 

"Lazy  and  unworking  shopkeepers,"  —  Locke:  On 
Lowering  Interest  of  Money. 

un-work'-man-Uke,  a.  [Pref.  %in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  worktnanlike.]  Not  workmanlike  ;  not 
such  as  befits  or  is  worthy  of  a  good  workman. 

un- world'- li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  unworldly; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
worldly ;  freeduni  from  worldliness. 

"  Mr.  Alcotfs  unroorldliness  appealed  to  Emerson's 
magnauimity."— jICwuwu'",  March  Ii,  1888,  p.  a'i 

un-world'-ly,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng, 
worldly.]  Not  worldly  ;  not  influenced  by 
worldly  or  sordid  motives. 

*  iin-wormed',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l) ;  Eng.  worm, 
and  suif.  -ed.]  Not  having  the  worm-like  liga- 
ment cut  from  under  the  tongue.  (Said  of  a 
dog.) 

"  As  mad  as  ever  iinworm  d  dog  was. 

Beaum,  £  Flet.  :  Women  Pleated,  Iv.  a. 

*  un-worm'-wood-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1)  ; 
Eng.  wormwood,  'and  suff.  -ed.]  Not  mixed 
witli  bitterness. 

"  Unwormwooded  Jests  I  mLeweU.'—FeUham:  Jte- 
Bolvet,  pt.  L,  res.  20. 

un-wom',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  worn.] 
Not  worn  ;  not  impaired  or  decayed  by  use. 

"  Unimpaired  in  its  beauty,  unworn  iu  its  parts,"- 
Barrow:  Sermons,  vol.  ii-.  ser.  6. 

•*  iin-wor'-ship.  s.    [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
worship.]     Disgrace. 
"  It  were  unworahip  in  a  kynge."    Oower:  C.  A.,  vil. 

*  un  -  wor'  -  ship,  *  un  -  wor  -  schip,  v.  t. 

[Pref.   un-  (2),   and  Eiig.   worship.]     To  dis- 
honour ;  to  treat  with  dishonour. 

"Thou  that  haat  glorie  in  the  lawe,  unwonchipigt 
God  bi  brekyng  of  the  lawe,'—  Wycliffe:  Romans  ii.  'iS. 

*  iin-wdr'-slup-ful,  *un-wor-shyp-fuU, 

a.     (Pref.  un-  (i),  and  Eng.  worshipful.]     Not 
worthy  of  adoration  or  reverence. 

"  Xero  .  .  .  yafe  whilome  to  the  reuerent  senatours 
the  unujorshypfatl  seates  or  dignities."  —  CAawcer: 
Boecius,  bk.  iii. 

*  un-wor'-shipped,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  worshipped.]  Not  worshipped ;  not 
adored. 

"  He  resolv'd  to  leave 
Unuporshijyp'd,  imobey'd,  the  throne  supreme." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  670. 

*  iin-worth',  *  un-worthe,  a.  &■  s.  [Pref. 
un-  (1),  and  Eng.  worth.] 

A-  As  adj. :  Unworthy  ;  little  worth. 

"Many  things  might  be  nuted  on  this  place  not 
oroiiiary,  nor  unworth  the  nuting."— J/i^fon;  Tetra- 
chnrdon, 

B,  As  suhst. :  Unwortliiness. 
"  Reverence  for  worth,  abhorrence  for  unworth."— 
Carlyle  :  Past  *  Present,  bk-  iL,  ch.  U. 

iin-wor'-tlu-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  unworthy  ,•  -ly.] 
Not  worthily  ;  in  an  unworthy  manner;  not 


according  to  desert  or  deserving  ;  either  aboTa 
or  below  merit. 

"Thinking  .  .  .  too  unwortMly  ot  them  tbatvnder. 
took  this  Journey." — Hackluyt :   Voyagfi,  iL  135 

fin-wor'-thi-ness.  •un-wor'-thy-nes. ». 

[Eng.  unworthy  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unworthy  ;  want  of  worth  or  merit. 

"  And  much  she  read,  and  briioded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unit>ortliiness." 

yt'ordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk,  v\. 

Un-wdr'-thy,    a.     [Pref,   un-  (I),  and   Eng 
worthy.] 

1.  Not  worthy,  not  deserving,  undeserving, 
(Usually  followed  by  o/,  which  is,  however, 
sometimes  omitted.) 

"  THWortftj/ q/ his  care,* 

Coicper :  Otney  Bymna,  xlL 

2.  Not  worthy,  not  becoming,  not  befitting, 
unbecoming,  beneath  the  character  of.  (With 
or  without  o/.) 

"  Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  we  came." 
Pope:  Bomer;  /liadlL^M* 

3.  Wanting  merit ;  worthless,  vile. 

•'  A  poor,  unworthy  brother  of  yours." 

Shakesp. :  At  }'ou  Like  It,  L  L 

*  4,  Unbecoming,  shameful,  disgraceful. 

"  Mov'd  with  unworthy  miHge  of  the  maid," 

Drydeh:  Theodore  &  Honoria,  18T. 

5.  Not  having  suitable  or  requisite  qualities 
or  qualihcations. 

"  Xor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host." 

Pope :  Bomp.r ;  Jliad  ii.  86L 

*  6.  Not  deserved,  not  justified, 

"  Didst  unworthy  slautrhter  upon  others." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  III.,  L  1 

un-Woiind',  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Unwind.) 

un-wound'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 

woumlaL] 

1,  Not  wounded,  not  hurt,  not  injured. 

"  Our  yet  tinwounded  enemies." 

Mttton  :  P.  L..  vL  466. 

2.  Not  hurt  or  off^ended. 

"  We  may  hear  praises  when  they  are  deserved. 
Our  inodeety  unwtundi-d." 

Beaunv.  A  Flet. .'  Spanish  Curate.  L  L 

fin-wov'-en,   *  iin-wdve',  pa.  par.     [Un« 

WEAVE.] 

T  as  r. 


tin-wrftp',  *TUi-wrappe,  v.t.  [Pref.  un- 
(li),  and  Eng.  wrap.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  open  or  undo,  as  something  that 
has  been  wrapped  or  folded  up. 

*  2.  fig.  :  To  disclose,  to  reveaL 

"  To   unwrappe    the   hidde   causes   of    tbliige&"— 
Chaucer :  Boedus.  iv. 

*  un-wrath'-ilil-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and 
Eng.  wrath/ulty.]  Witliout  wrath  or  auger; 
patiently,  calmly. 

"The  uombre  of  thiugea  unwrathfully  and   pra- 
dently  doen."— Pdal  .*  Apoph,  <if  Erasmus,  p.  816. 

*un-wray',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
wray.]  To  take  the  clothes  off;  to  uncover, 
to  unwrie. 

•  iin-WTeaked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wreaked.]    Unavenged,  not  avenged. 

"  So  long  miwreaked  of  tlilue  enemy." 

Spenser  :  F.  U:  IU-  xi.  9. 

*  iin-wreath',  *  un-wreathe',  v.t.  [Pref. 
un-  (2),  and  Eng.  vmath,  wreathe.]  To  un- 
twist, to  undo  or  untwine,  as  something 
wreathed. 

"  The  beards  of  wild  oats  ,  ,  .  continually  wreath 
and  unwreath  themselves,"— Sotfi*. 

*  un-wrecked',  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng. 
wrecked.]  Not  wrecked,  not  ruined,  not  de- 
stroyed. _ 

"  Escape  undrown'd,  unwre<Ad. 

I>rayton  :  Lady  Aaton's  Departure. 

•  un-wrie',  v.t.  [A.S.  unwrihan,  unurreon.^ 
To  uncover,  to  unwray.  (fihaucer:  Tivilus  <* 
Cressida,  860.) 

•  un-wrin'-kle,  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng. 
wrinkle.]  To  reduce  from  a  wrinkled  state; 
to  smooth. 

un-wrin'-kled  (le  as  el)»  a.  [Pref.  u»- 
(1),  and  Eng.  wrinkled.] 

1.  Not  wrinkled ;  not  marked  with  wrinkles 
or  furrows. 

•'  The  face  .  .  .  with  years  unvmnkled.' 

Byron  -  Childe  Harold,  iv.  IIC 

*  2.  Smooth,  flowing,  even. 


'un-write',  v.t.  [Pref.  un-  (2),  and  Eng- 
write]  To  cancel,  as  something  written;  tc 
erase. 


late,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore.  wqU;  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  full ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e ;  ev  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 


unwriteable— upas 
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•tin-write'-a-ble,  a.  [Prof,  un-  (i);  Eng. 
VfTite,  and  siur.  -able.]  That  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  writing. 

"  Both  these  words  have  mi  evident  »aemblitiice  to 
the  unwritenbtr  sound  thHt  a  clock  reiilly  aiakM."— 
Tytor:  Early  ifitt.  Munkind,  oh.  iv. 

*  un-writ'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  «n-  (l),  and  Eng. 
irritiiig.]  Not  assuming  the  cli;ii-;icter  or 
oftlce  of  an  author. 

"  The  ix-ace  iW  the  honest  unvrUinif  subject  wa* 
daily  molested."— <lr6ufAri'jr. 

un-writ'-ten,  •  un-wry-ten,  a.  [Pref. 
HJi-  (1),  and  Eng.  written.] 

1.  Not  written;  not  reduced  to  writing; 
onil,  traditional. 

"  It  [the  Brebon  law]  is  a  rule  o(  right,  iintrriWcn 
lilt  delivered  by  trnditioD." — Spenser:  Vine  qf  the 
Slate  of  Ireland. 

2.  Not  distinctly  expressed,  laid  down,  or 
formulated,  but  generally  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged as  binding, 

"  The  (iiir  unvrritfen  rule  that  the  game  etart«d  is 
the  quarry  of  the  gun  uenreat  in  it."— Field,  Dec  17, 

1887. 

3.  Not  written  upon,  blank  ;  not  containing 
writing. 

'■  A  rude,  unurritten  blank."  —  South:  Sermon*. 
{Todd.\ 

unwrltten-law,  s. 

Law:  Lex  non  scripta;  the  common  law; 
law  not  formulated  in,  or  inculcated  from, 
written  documents. 

"  This  untcritten  or  common  law  Is  properly  dU- 
tin^ishable  Into  three  kinds:  1.  General  cuatoms ; 
■which  are  the  universal  rule  o(  the  whole  kingdom, 
anil  form  the  commuu  law  lu  its  stricter  BlguiHcatiou. 
2.  Particular  customs  :  which  for  the  most  part  affect 
only  the  mbahitants  of  uarticular  districts.  S.  Certain 
particular  laws ;  which  by  custom  are  adoptfd  by  par- 
ticular  courts."— fii(tcAjiion«.'  Comment.,  bk.  I.  (la- 
trod,.  )  1) 

•  un-wrok'-en,  o.    [Unwreaked.] 

iin-wrought'  (ongh  as  a),  a.  [Pref.  un-  (1), 
and  Eng,  ivrouiiht.]  Not  wrought;  not  worked 
up;  not  manufactured  ;  raw. 

"They  usually  pay  him  unwrought  gold." — Dam- 
pier  :  Voi/agei,  vol.  il,  ch.  vii. 

un-wrung',   a.      [Pref.    tin-   (I),   and    Eng, 
wrung.]     Not  wrung,  not  pinched,  not  galled, 
"  Our  withers  are  unwrung.'—Shakesp.  :    EamleC, 
ill.  2. 

&i-yleld'-ed,  *  nn-yeeld-ed,  a.  [Pref.  un- 
(,1),  and  Eng  yiel'led.]  Not  yielded  ;  not  sur- 
rendered ;  not  given  up.  {Drydeii :  Palamon 
£  Arcite,  iii.  651.) 

^-yleld'-ing»  o.     [Pref.  un-  (I),  and  Eng. 

yielding.] 

1.  Not  yielding  to  force  or  persuasion  ;  un- 
bending, stiff,  firm,  obstinate. 

"  For  Spain  la  compass  d  by  unyielding  foes," 

Byron::  Childe  Harold,  t  3L 

2.  Unceasing. 

"  Unj/ietding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind." 

Byron  :  Chiltiith  tiecoltections. 

"iin- Shield- ing-ness.  * un-yeeld-ing- 
nesse,  5.  [Eng.  unyielding ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unyielding ;  lirmness, 
obstinacy. 

"  TYi^  unyeeldingneua  oi  King  Malcolm."— />aniW  .' 
Hitt.  Eng.,  p.  47. 

to-yoke',  •  nn-yoak*  v.i.  &  i.     [Pref.  un- 

(2),  and  Eng,  yoke.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  loose  from  the  yoke ;  to  free 
from  a  yoke. 

"  The  chief  himself  unyoke*  the  panting  steeds." 
Pope  r  Bomer  ;  JUad  xxiii.  596. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  part,  to  disjoint. 

"  Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  thla  kind  i-egret ' 

tihaketp.  :  King  John,  liL  1. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  give  over,  to  cease. 

**  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke."— Shakeip. :  Hamlet, 
V.  i. 

^-yoked'.  a.     [Pref.  un-  (1),  and  Eng.  yoked.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Not  yoked  ;  freed  or  loosed  from  the 
yoke.    (Congreve :  Oiid  ;  Art  of  Love,  iii.) 

•  2.  Never  having  wurn  a  yoke. 

"Seven  bullockj  yet  unyok'd  for  fhcebos  chuse." 
Dryden.     {Todd.) 

•IL  Fig.  :  Licentious,  unrestrained. 

"The  unyoked  humour  of  >our  idleness  " 

Shakeip.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  I.  3. 

*un-yold-©n,  a.  [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Mid. 
Eng.  ;,o/(icn  =  yielded.]  Unyielded,  ungiven. 
{Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,644.) 

♦tin-zeal'-OUS,  a.    [Pref.  un-  (l),  and  Eng. 


zealous.]    Not  zealous  ;  devoid  of  zeal,  ardour, 
fervour,  or  entliusiasm, 

"  Hupemtltl'Ui,  hchIuub  or  unigatoui."—MiUon  :  An*, 
to  Eikon  Bii$itikf.  i  9. 

•  un-zoned',  a.  [Pref.  uti-  (l),  and  Eng.  zoned.] 
Not  zoned,  not  provided  with  a  zone  or  girdle ; 
ungirdled,  unciiictured. 


fip,  adv.,  prep.,  &  s.  [A.S.  17),  upp  —  u\i  (adv.) ; 
cogu.  with  Dut,  op ;  Icel.  up;) ;  Dan.  op ;  Sw. 
H/'P ;  Goth,  inp :  O,  H,  Ger.  li/;  Ger.  auf; 
allied  to  Lat.  s-it^^  =  under ;  Or.  vno  (hupo)  = 
under  ;  Sansc.  upa  =  near,  on,  under.] 
A.  As  adverb : 

1.  To  a  higher  place  or  position  ;  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  place  ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  zenith  ;  indicating  movements  of  the  moat 
general  kind  resulting  in  elevation. 

"They  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hlU-top."— 
Ifuml*er»  xiv.  44. 

2.  In  a  high  place  or  position  ;  aloft,  on 
high. 

"  Up  on  high."  Shakeip.  :  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

3.  Denoting  a  state  or  condition  of  being 
raised,  elevated,  erect,  or  upright ;  not  in  a 
recumbent  position. 

(1)  0/ persons : 

(a)  Out  of  bed. 

"  Eire  I  was  up."       Shakeip.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,277. 

(b)  Standing,  as  if  prepared  to  speak  ;  on 
one's  legs, 

(c)  Mounted  ;  in  the  saddle. 

"  When  Fordham  was  up  those  who  were  Interested 
in  a  horse's  success  felt  couQdeuL' — Standard,  Oct. 
IS,  1B87. 

(2)  Of  things: 

(a)  Raised,  erect. 

"  He  wore  his  beaver  up."        Shakeip. :  Samlet,  L  1 

(b)  {0/streets):  Under  repair. 

"  streets  that  are  up."—l}aily  yews.  Oct.  14,  1886. 

(3)  Games:  In  billiards  =  as  a  total,  in  all: 
as.  The  game  is  2,000  up.  In  cricket  =  on  the 
telegraph -board  :  as,  He  is  10  up.  Used  also 
in  this  sense  in  racing. 

4.  Used  elliptically  for  rise  up,  get  up,  rouse 
up,  or  the  like. 

"  Up,  up,  unhappy  !  haste,  arise  1 " 

Scott :  TTie  Gray  Brother. 

II  Used  elliptically,  and  followed  by  with, 
it  =  raise  up,  erect,  set  u]',  or  the  like, 

"  Up  with  my  tent  1 "        Shakesp. :  RicTtard  III.,  v.  3. 

5.  In  a  state  of  action,  commotion,  excite- 
ment, tumult,  revolt,  insurrection,  or  the 
like ;  in  arms. 

■'  In  twenty-four  hours  all  Devonshire  was  up."— 
Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb,  xvi. 

^  Under  this  may  be  classed  such  colloquial 
expressions  as  What  is  «p.'*=What  it*  going 
on?  what  is  the  matter?  Is  there  anything 
upi  &c, 

6.  In  process  of  being  carried  on. 

"The  hunt  la  up." 

Shakesp. .'  Titiii  Andronicut,  U.  2. 

7.  Above  the  horizon.    (Judges  ix.  33.) 

8.  In  a  state  of  being  higher  or  more  ad- 
vanced generally  ;  higher  or  advanced  in 
rank,  position,  social  standing,  price,  Ac. 

"  M'Lawlay  .  ,  .  got  down  with  a  fine  put,  and 
stood  again  one  up."~Field,  3e[)t.  25.  188.^ 

9.  Reaching  a  certain  point  measured  per- 
pendicularly ;  as  far  or  as  high  as. 

"Up  to  the  ears  in  blood." 

Shakesp. :  i  Henry  IV.  iv.  1. 

10.  To  a  certain  point  or  time  ;  as  long  or 
as  far  as. 

"  We  were  tried  friends 


II.  To  a  higher  altitude  or  stature;   to  a 
more  mature  condition  or  age. 


12.  To  or  in  a  state  or  position  of  equal 
advance  or  of  equality,  so  as  not  to  come  or 
fall  short  of;  not  below  or  short  of.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to.) 

"  We  must  not  only  mortify  all  these  paasiotis  that 
siilicit  us,  but  we  must  learn  tn  do  well,  and  act  up  to 
flu-  pusitlve  precept*  of  our  duty."— /ioy erg :  Sermons. 

13.  Denoting  approach  to,  or  arrival  at,  a 
place  or  person. 

"  Bring  up  your  army."     Shakeip. :  Corialanu*,  L  2. 

14.  Denoting  a  state  of  due  preparation  and 
readiness  for  use. 

"  He'B  winding  up  the  watch. ' 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  U.  I. 

15.  Denoting  a  state  of  being  deposited  in 
a  place  where  a  thing  is  kept  when  not  used, 

"  Put  thy  sword  up."  Shakeip.  ;  Tempest,  L  2. 


16.  Denoting  a  stMe  of  being  contracted, 
drawn,  or  brought  together  into  older,  into 
less  bulk,  into  concealment,  iic. 

"  Tlo  my  treaaure  up  In  illkaa  bagi." 

Shakesp. :  PericUi,  l|i.  1 

17.  In  a  state  of  being  able  to  understand 
or  do ;  in  a  condition  of  (Itncss,  capacity,  or 
ability,  or  of  bt.'ing  acquainted  with.  (Fol- 
lowed by  to :  as.  He  is  up  to  all  the  tricks  of 
the  trade.)    {CoUoq.  or  slan{i.) 

18.  Denoting  adjournment  or  dissolution: 
as,  The  House  is  up. 

B,  As  preposition: 

1.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  or  point 
on;  along  the  ascent  of;  toward  a  higher 
puint  of ;  at  or  in  a  higher  j)03ition  on. 

"A  voice  replied  for  up  the  height* 

LongfeUow :  ExctliUsnr. 

2.  Towards  the  interior  (generally  the  more 
elevated  part)  of  a  country ;  in  a  direction 
from  the  coast  or  towards  the  head  or  source 
of  a  stream  :  as.  To  go  up  country.  To  sail  up 
the  Thames. 

C.  As  mbst, :  Used  in  the  phrase,  Vps  and 
(f'tu'tis  =  rises  and  fulls,  alternate  statca  of 
prosperity  and  the  contrary  ;  vicissitudes. 

"  To  see  a  man's  life  full  of  ups  and  downs."— Leigh- 
ton  :  Comment  on  1  Peter  i, 

^  Up  is  frequently  inflected  as  a  verb  in 
vulgar  speech. 

"  site  HP*  with  her  brawny  arm.  and  gave  Susy  .  .  , 
a  doiiae  on  tho  side  of  the  head."— ff.  Brooke:  Foolttf 
QiuUily.  i.  83. 

H  1.  All  up:  All  over  ;  completely  done  for 
or  ruined. 

2.  To  come  up  with :  To  overtake  ;  to  catch 
up. 

3.  To  go  up : 

(1)  To  return  to  one's  University  :  as.  When 
do  you  go  up^  (CJiiefly  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.) 

(2)  To  sit  (for  an  examination). 

4.  To  have  (or  pull)  one  up :  To  bring  before 
a  magistrate  or  justice, 

5.  Up  and  down : 

(1)  Here  and  there;  hither  and  thither;  In 
one  place  and  another. 

"  Abundance  of  them  are  scattered  up  and  doum, 
like  so  many  little  islands  when  the  tide  ia  low.'-^ 
Addison. 

*  (2)  In  every  respect ;  completely. 

6.  Up  a  tree:  Done  for ;  ruined.     {Slang.) 

7.  Up  sticks:  Pack  up  and  go.     {Slang.) 

8.  Up  t*i  snuff:  Knowing,  cunning,  acat«, 
sharp.     {Slang.) 

9.  Up  to  the  knocker  (or  door)  :  Good,  capital, 
excellent.     {Slang.) 

10.  Up  to :  About ;  as  what  are  you  up  to  f 
{Colhq.) 

up  line,  s. 

Rail. :  The  line  of  a  railway  which  leads  to 
tlie  metropolis,  or  to  a  main  or  central  ter- 
minus from  the  proviucea.     {English.) 

up-to-date,  a.     Abreast  of  the  times. 

ii-p^'-is2l-ad,  s.     [Sans.  =  a  sitting.] 

Hindoo  5(nrred  Lit.  (PL):  Vedic  speculative 
treatises  occupied  with  attempts  to  solve  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  universe  and  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man.  They  are  108  or 
more  in  number,  each  Veda  having  a  certain 
number  of  Upanishads  connected  with  it. 
They  constitute  part  of  thf  Brahnianas  or 
commentaries  belonging  to  the  Veda,  present- 
ing the  Vedic  doctrine  in  a  comprehensive 
foini,  and  being  of  a  more  dogmatic  character 
than  the  rest  of  the  Brahmanas,  They  vary  iu 
date  like  the  Brahmanas,  which  extend,  ac- 
cording to  Max  ililUer,  from  800  to  600  b,c. 
[Brahmanism.J  All  Indian  philosophers  and 
various  sects  profess  to  derive  their  belief 
from  the  Upanishads.    (Veda. J 

u'-pas,  s.    [Malay  upas  =  poison.]   The  Upa»- 

tne  (q.V.). 

upas-tieute,  s. 

Toxicol.  £  Bot. :  The  poison  of  Strychnoa 
Tieute,  a  climbing  shrub  growing  in  Java. 
The  natives  use  it  to  poison  their  arrows,  its 
deleterious  effects  being  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  strychnine. 

upas-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Ajitiaris  toxicaHa,  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing in  Java.  Stem  naked  for  the  first  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty  feet  of  its  height  ;  leaves 
alti-rnate,  stipulate,  entire,  unequal  -  sided, 
suhcordato,     costately  -  veined  ;     flowers    io 


boU,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph  =  f; 
^sian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  -  zZiuu.   -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -4ile,  &c.  —  bel,  d^L 
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upaventure— upnang 


TTFAS-TBEE. 


•ziUary  or  lateral  drooping  peduncles, 
monoecious ;  males  numerous,  enclosed  in 
a  liairy  involut-re,  calyx  with  three  or  four 
divisinns,  anthers  sessile,  three  or  four ; 
females  solitary,  calyx  in  several  divisions 
witlj  a  long  bipartite  stylo,  and  ultimately 
benring  a  suciulent,  drupaceous  fruit.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  upas-tree  consti- 
tutes a  virulent  poison  called  by  tlie  natives 
antjar,  which  owes  its  deleterious  character 
to  the  presence  of  strychniue.  The  smallest 
wound  by  an  arrow  tipped  with  this  poison 
is  fatal.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  Dutch  sur- 
geon, Foersuh,  circu- 
lated in  Europe  vari- 
ous myths  with  regard 
to  the  upas-tree.  It 
was  said  to  be  so 
deadly  that  the  poison 
was  collected  by  cri- 
minals condemned  to 
death ,  who  obtai ned 
their  pardon  if  they 
brought  away  the 
poison,  which  waa, 
however,  found  fatal 
to  eighteen  out  of 
every  twenty  who 
made  the  attempt. 
It  was  destructi\'e  to 
all  ve^^etable  life  but  its  own,  and  grew  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert  which  it  had  made. 
Is  it  now  known  that  the  upas-tree  was 
credited  with  the  destruction  of  animal  life 
really  attributable  to  the  escape  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  a  vent  or  vents  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  volcanoes.  It  has  been  seen 
growing  with  other  trees  in  forests,  and  in 
1844  was  introduced  into  British  hothouses 
"With  no  deleterious  effect. 

*fip'-a-ven-ture,   conj.     [Eng.    up,   and 
aventure.]   In  case.   {Bale :  Select  W^orks,  p.  66.) 

•up-bar',  v.t.     [Eng.  up,  and  bar,  v.] 

1.  To  lift  up  the  bar  of;  to  unbar. 

"  He  ruoing  dowu,  tbe  gate  to  him  upbard." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV.  ix.  6. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  bar ;  to  bar  up. 

•tip-bear',  v.t.     tEng.  up,  and  bear,  v.] 

1.  To  bear,  carry,  or  raise  aloft ;  to  lift ;  to 
elevate.    (Gower:  C.  A,,  viii.) 

2.  To  sustain  aloft;  to  support  aloft  or  in 
an  elevated  position. 

"  The  piUara  high 
Himself  upbeart,  which  separate  Enrth  from  Heaven." 
CoxDper:  Eoiner ;  Odyssey  i. 

3.  To  sustain,  to  support. 

"  Which  two  upbear 
Like  migbtjr  pillonrs.  this  frale  life  of  iijan." 
Spenser:  F.  Q  .  11.  viL  65. 

•tip-bind',   v.t.     [Eng.    up,   and  bind.'\     To 
bnid  or  fasten  up.     {(JoUins :  Ode  to  Peutx.) 

•tip-blaze',  v.i.     [Eng.  up,  and  bla:,e,  v.]    To 
blaze  or  flash  up. 

"  Nyw  its  wavy  point 
XIpblazing  rose."  Sotuhey:  Thalaba,  vi. 

tip'-bloc^,   s.     [Eng.  up,  and  blodc,  s.]     A 
hoi-seblock  (q.v.). 

•tip-blow',  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  up,  and  Woxc,  v.] 
A.  Trans. :  Tu  blow  up  ;  to  inflate. 

"  His  belly  was  tipbUitcne  with  luxury." 

Spenser :  F.  ^..  I.  iv.  21. 

S.  Iniraiis. :  To  blow  up  from. 

••  The  wfttry  sotith-wiiide  from  the  sea-bord  coat 
Ypblowiiiif."  Speruer:  F.  Q.,  UL  iv.  13. 

•tip-bore',  pret.  ofv.     [Upbeae.] 

•  tip-borne',  *  upborn',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Up- 

BEAR-] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Sustained  or  supported  aloft. 

"By  the  light  air  upborne."      Tltomson  :  Summer. 

tip-braid',  *  up-breide.  *up-breyd,  i'.(.  & 
i.     |A.S.  i';j;>  =  up,  and  bremlan,  bredaa=^\.Q 
br:iid,  to  weave,  to  pull,  to  draw.] 
A*  Transitive: 

I.  To  cast  some  fhult  or  offence  in  the  teeth 
of;  to  charge  reproachfully;  to  reproach. 
(Followed  by  with  or  for  before  the  thing 
charged  or  imputed.) 

"To  Upbraid  them  for  transeressiog  old  establiab- 
meuXs."— Milton  :  fAkonokiattes.  §  1:^. 

II  (1)  Sometimes  used  with  to  before  the 
person  charged,  and  of  before  the  offence 
chaiged. 

"  May  they  not  Jnrtly  to  axa  criraea  upbraid. 
Shortaess  of  mght?"  Prior  :  Solomon.  1.  293. 


(2)  Sometimes  used  without  any  preposition. 

"  He  upbraids  lago,  thiit  be  made  him 
Brave  me  apon  tbe  watch."   HAaftesp. :  OtMlo,  v.  2. 

2.  To  reprove  with  severity. 

"  He  began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wbereiu  most  of 
his  mighty  works  were  daais."—  Mittthew  x\.  20. 

*  3.  To  bring  reproach  on  ;  to  be  a  reproach 
to. 

"How  much  doth  thy  kiudneas  upbraid  my  wicked- 
ness."— Suinei/. 

•  4,  To  treat  witli  contempt. 

"  That  name  of  native  sire  did  foul  upbradi.' 

Spenser.    {Todd.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  upbraidings  or  re- 
proaches. 

"The  man  who  acts  the  least,  upbraids  the  most." 
Pope:  Homer;  liiadii.  311. 

*  tip-braid',  *  np-braide,  s.  [Upbraid,  v.] 
The  act  of  upbraiding  ;  reproach,  abuse. 

"  How  deane  1  am  from  blame  of  thla  upbraide." 
Spenser:  F.  (^..  V.  xi  41. 

tip-braid'-er,  5.  [Eng.  upbraid :  -er.]  One 
who  upbraids,  reproaches,  or  reproves. 

"  Yet  I  will  Udteo,  fair  unkind  upbraiiirr." 

Route:  Tamerlane  i. 

up-braid'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.   [Upbraid, i'.] 
A*  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  words  of  one  who 
upbraids  ;  severe  reproofs  or  reproaches. 

"  with  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidings  stem." 
Wordtworth :  Bart  Leap  Well. 

iip-braid'-ing-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  upbraidiuf] ; 
-!;/.]  In  an  upbraiding  manner;  with  up- 
braidings or  reproaches. 

"  He  Is  upbraidingli/  called  a  poet,  as  If  It  were  a 
contemptible  nick-name."— Sen  Jonson. 

*  tip-brajT,  v.t.  [Upbraid.]  To  upbraid,  to 
reproach,  to  abuse. 

"  Scudamoor,  his  foe  for  lying  so  long  upbrayes. ' 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV,  t  42. 

*  up-bray',  *  np-braye,  s.  [Upbray,  v.] 
Upbraiding,  reproach,  abuse. 

"  After  long  tronbles  and  unsweet  upbruyes." 

Spem^:  F.  q..  111.  vi,  60. 

*  tip-break',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  break,  v.]  To 
break  or  force  a  way  upwards;  to  come  to  the 
surface ;  to  appear. 

up -break,  s.  [Upbreak,  v.]  A  breaking  or 
bursting  up  ;  an  npburst. 

*  tip-breathe',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  breathe.] 
To  breathe  up  or  out ;  to  eshale. 

*  tip-breed',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  breed,  v.]  To 
breed  up  ;  to  train  up  ;  to  nurse. 


*  up'-bring-mg.  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  brinffing.] 
The  process  of  bringing  up,  nourishing,  main- 
taining, or  training;  education. 

"Let  me  not  qnarrel  with  my  upbriTiffini/.'—Car^ 
lyle:  Sartor  Resartus.  pt  ii,  bk.  it 

*  up-brought'  (ongh  as  a),  a.  [Eng.  up, 
and  brought.]  Brought  up;  educated,  nursed, 
nurtured. 

"  Long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  upbrought," 
Spenser.  /".  V,  VI.  vi  9i 

*  tip-butf^-an^e,  s.  [Eng.  wp;  buoy,  and 
-aiice.]    Support ;  lifting  up. 

"  With  yoor  wings  of  upbiutynnce." 

Coleridge:  Visit  of  the  Oods. 

Up'-bnrst,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  burst.]  A  burst- 
ing up  or  through  ;  an  uprush  :  as,  an  upburst 
of  lava. 

up' -by,  tip'-bye,  adv.  [Eng.  up,  and  by, 
i>y€.]  A  little  way  further  on;  up  the  way. 
{Scotch.) 

"  There's  three  good   pieces,   and  yell   want  siller 
upby  yonder."— ScoM  ;  Bride  of  Lammennoor.  oh.  xviii. 

*  tip-oast',  V.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  cast,  v.)  To  cast 
or  throw  up. 

"  At  Epbesus  the  sea  upcatl 
The  coffin,  and  all  that  was  therein." 

Gowcr  ■  C.  A..  Till. 

tip-oasf ,  a.  &  8.     [Eng.  up,  and  ca^,  &.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Thrown,  turned,  or  directed  upwards. 

,vc'Ut  eyes  forsake  their  shadf  " 
Drydeii :  State  of  Innocence,  ii-  S 

2.  Cast  np ;  a  term  in  bowls. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  taunt,  a  reprtiach. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  being  overturned. 
(Scotch.) 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Bowls :  A  cast,  a  throw. 

"  When  I  kissed  the  Jack  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit 
away  !  "—Shaketp. :  Cyml>ctine.  IL  1. 

2.  Geol. :  The  same  as  Upthrow  (q.v.). 

3.  Mining :  The  shaft  or  pit  which  the  air 
ascends  after  ventilating  the  mine ;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  downcast. 

upcast-pit,  upcast-shaft,  s. 

Mining:  Tlie  same  as  Upcast,  s.,  B.  II.  3. 

*'  The  forc«  of  tbe  explosion  went  in  tlie  direction  of 
thi  ttpcast-itMft."~rimfs,  March  29,  I8s6, 

*  up-caught'  (gh  silent),  a,  [Eng.  up,  and 
caught.]     Caught  or  seized  up. 

"Witli  every  inoutb 
She  beans  u pea ug hi  a  iiiHriiieraway." 

Ciiwpcr :  Uuiner ;  Udyssey  xiL 

*  up-^heer',  •up-9hear',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and 
ch^er,  v.]  To  cheer  up,  to  encourage,  to  in- 
spirit. 

"  Who,  comlog  forth  ,  .  . 
SirCWydoru/>cfieuj-d."        Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VL  144. 

*  Up-cUmb'  (6  silent),  vA.  or  i.    [Eng.  up^  and 

cUinb.\    To  climb  up,  to  ascend. 

"  Up^imb  the  shadowy  pine.' 

Ttnnyson  :  Lotos  EaUrs,  la 

*  up-c6il',  r.«.  or  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  coil.]  To 
Coil  up ;  to  make  or  wind  up  into  a  coil. 

*  up-curl',  v.t.  or  i.  [Eng.  up,  and  curlJ]  To 
curl  or  wreathe  upwards. 

"  Thro'  the  leaves  of  doating  dark  upeurl'd." 
Tennyson :  The  Poet. 

*  tip-dive',  V.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  dive.]  To  rise 
tu  the  surface. 

"  Thence  make  thy  fame  updive." 

Davies:  Microcosmoi,  p.  BL 

*  tip-draw',  v.t.     [Eng.  up,  and  draw,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  draw  up,  to  raise,  to  lift.  {MiX- 
ton:  P.  L.,  ii.  S71.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  train  or  bring  up. 


U-pe-ne-ich'-thys,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  upeneius), 
and  Gr.  ix^us  {ichtkus)=  a  fish.]    [Upeneus.J 

u-pe-ne-6i'-dej,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  upeneius), 
and  Gr.  elfios  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
[Upeneus.] 

u-pe'-ne-us,  s.  [Gr.  vTrrfvr]  (hupen^  =  the 
*  moustache,  but  often  used  for  the  beard.] 
Ichthy. :  One  of  the  sub-gtaera  into  which 
the  genus  Mullus  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  divided 
on  account  of  slight  modifications  of  the 
dentition.  Upeneus  has  two  close  allies: 
Upeneichthys  and  Upeneoides. 

*  tip-fill',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,a,udjill.]  To  fill  up; 
to  fill  completely. 

"  I  most  upfilt  this  osier  cnge  of  ourv." 

Shakesp.     /iomeo  £  Juliet,  U.  8. 

*  tip-flow',  V.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  Jlow.]  To 
ascend  ;  to  stream  up. 

"  No  eye  beheld  tbe  fount 
Of  that  upjlomng  flame."       Southey :  TTvaUiba,  VL 

* tip-gath"-er,  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  gather.]  To 
gather  iip  ;  to  contract ;  to  curl  or  coil  up. 

"  Himself  be  close  upgalher'd  more  and  more 
Into  his  den."  Spenser :  Maiopolmo*. 

*  tip-gaze',  v.i.     [Eng.  up,  and  gaze,  v.]     To 

gaze  up. 

"  Cpg'izing  etlll 
Dor  menials  eye  our  steepy  way." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triermaiji.  ii.    (Conc) 

*tip-gr6W,  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  grow.]  To 
grow  up.    {Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  137.) 

*  up-grown',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Uporow.]  Grown 
up. 

"  So  stand iug,  moving,  or  to  height  upgrown. 
The  tempter,  all  impaasiou'd,  thus  began." 

AliUon  :  P.  L..  ii,  677. 

tip'-growth,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  growth.]  The 
process  of  growing  up ;  rise  and  progress  ; 
development- 


"up-hat  P7-e(.  ofv.     [Upheave.] 

*  up -hand,  a.     (Eng.  up,  and  hand.]    Lifted 
by  both  hands. 


^up-hSng*,   v.t.     [Eng.   up,  and  hang.]    To 
hang  up  ;  to  suspend. 

"  Soone  on  a  tree  uphang'd  I  saw  her  spoyle," 

Spcns,~r  :  Visions  of  BctToff. 


f&te,  f§,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6fc» 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  c©  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 


uphasp— upon 
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ilp-liasp'.   v.t.      (Eng.   up,  and  hap.]     To 

hasp     or    fasten  up.      (JStanyhurst :    Virgil ; 
j-Eneid,  iv.  254.) 

up'haud'.  v.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  Scotch  hand  = 
hoUl.]    To  uphold,  to  maintain.    (Scotch.) 

"  Its  Jiiinle  MartiDgala  that  furnlBhea  tlie  nftlt^n  on 
OOUtiHct,  atid  up/uiudsthttii.''—Scott :  Attliquari/,ch.  i. 

ttp-haud'-en,  a.    [Uphaud.]    UpUolden. 

*  up-heaped',   a.      [Eng.   up,  and    Jieaped.] 
Heaped  up,  piled  up. 

"Reunye  al  with  upheaped  uiesure." — UdcU :  \ 
Peter  W. 

Up-heav'-al,  s.    [Eng.  upheaiir) ;  -al.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lanq.  :  The  aot  or  process  of  heaving 
up,  or  the  slate  of  being  lieaved  up.  (J.it. 
&  Fig.) 

"Prior  to  tha*  gjeiLt  rellgioua  upheaval  the  monka 
were  the  principal  piofeaaora  of  deutisiry."— JJ'i H i/ 
Telcyraph,  March  13.  1887. 

2.  Geol.  :  The  sudden  elevation  of  land,  or 
its  slow  rise  through  volcanic  or  earthquake 
action.  Thia  elevation  is  popularly  attri- 
buted, as  it  was  by  the  early  geologists,  to  a 
recession  of  the  sea;  no  portion  of  whicli, 
however,  could  recede  without  producing  a 
universal  fall  in  the  level  of  the  ocean.  No 
known  natural  cause  could  produce  such  a 
phenouienon,  and  the  popular  hypothesis  is 
embarrassed  by  tlie  necessity  of  explaining 
what  has  become  of  the  water  which  has  dis- 
appeared, and  why  certain  strata  are  not  hori- 
zontal, but  slanted  at  all  angles  or  disposed 
in  curves.  These  difflenlties  do  not  arise 
when  it  is  held  that  the  permanent  recession 
of  the  ocean  is  only  apparent ;  the  water  has 
remained  at  its  own  level,  and  it  is  the  land 
that  has  risen.  This  rise  of  the  land,  though 
often  very  extensive,  is  still  in  each  succes- 
sive case  only  a  local  phenomenon.  [Up- 
throw.] 

"  The  evidence  of  upheaval  In  the  atoll  regions  of 
the  Paciflc"— JVoture;  Ap.  26. 1888,  p.  60*. 

lip-heave',    v.t.     [Eng.   up,  and  Mave.}    To 
heave  up  ;  to  lift  up  from  beneath  ;  to  raise. 

"  upheave  the  piles  Itiat  prop  the  solid  walL" 

Pope  :  Bomer  ;  lliatl  xlL  307. 

up-held',  pret.   &  pa.  par.  of  v.      [Uphold.] 
Held  up. 

U'-pher,  s.     [Etym.  doubtfuLl 

Arch. :  A  fir  pole  used  for  scaffoldings,  and 
sometimes  for  slight  and  common  roofs  ; 
hence,  any  similar  pule.    (Gwilt.) 

"up-heve,  v.t    [Upheave.] 

•up-hild,  a.    [Upheld.] 

tip'-hill,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eng.  up.  and  hiU.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Leading  or  going  up  a  hill  or  rising 
ground  :  as,  an  uphill  road. 

2.  Fig.  :  Difficult,  severe,  hard,  fatiguing. 

"  Our  Government  ie  engaged  ia  a  very  uptUU  taok," 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  1,  1885, 

B*  As  adv. :  Up  an  ascent ;  upwards. 
C.  As  suhst. :  Rising  ground  ;  ascent ;  up- 
ward slope. 

■■  The  countrey  la  full  of  uphiUet  and  downhlllea."— 
CdiU  :  Luke  lU. 

•fip-hilt'.  r.f.   [Eng.  wjj,  and  Ai/e.)   To  plunge 
in  up  to  tlie  biit. 

"  His  Ijhiyd  he  with  thrusting  In  his  old  dwynd  carcas 
uphUted,"       Stanyhurst:  Virgil;  ^neid.  \L  677. 

•fip-hoard',  v.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  hoard.]    To 
hoard  up  ;  to  store. 

••TlM.uhastupAoarttedln  thy  life. 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  w.iub  of  eartli.*' 

Shakeap.  :  Hamlet.  1.  L 

&p-h61d', "  up-holde,  v.t.     [Eng.  up,  and 
hold,  V.J 

1.  To  hold  up ;  to  raise  or  lift  on  high ;  to 
elevate  ;  to  keep  raised  or  elevated. 

*'  Upholding  the  seniles  In  his  left  hnnd." 

Longfellow  :  Ecitngeline,  L  8, 

2.  To  keep  from  sinking  or  falling;  to  sup- 
port, to  sustain,  to  maintain. 

"  He  whose  Spirit,  and  whose  word, 
UphoUU  the  seven  Btara" 

Cotcper  :  lilney  Bymns,  xxL 

•3.  To  support,  to  maintain. 

'■  ilauy  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  dcv 
means  to  uphold  them«elvee."— A'a/efffA. 

4.  To  maintain,  to  approve. 


fip-hold'-er,  *  vp-hold-ere,  s.    [Eng.  up- 
hold; -er.J 


I.  One  who  tipholds,  support^),  or  sustains  ; 
a  supporter,  a  defender,  a  inaintainer. 

"  The  KFoat  Maker  (Uid  Cj-holdrr  of  it  (th«  world]." 
— Lei'jht'n:  Comntent.  on  1  I'^tvr  IIL 

H  In  Hist,  the  same  as  Undeetaker,  II.  1 
(q-v.). 

•  2.  An  undertaker ;  one  who  provides  for 
or  carries  out  funerals. 

*'  The  uph'^der.  rueful  hurblneer  of  di-uth. 
Waita  \sitb  liui>atlence  fur  thu  (lyln>f  breath.' 
(J>iy.-  7VICW,  IL4«9. 

*  3.  A  broker ;   a  dealer  in  furniture,  an 
auctioneer. 

"  Under  the  dlreotion  of  an  ttphotdm-  from  London." 
—SmoUett:  tlumphrcy  Clinker,  iL  190. 

*  up-hoV-ster,  s.    [Eng.  uphold;  -ster.] 

1.  A  Itruker,  an  auctioneer. 

"  Euerurd   the  upholnter  cnn   wel  stoppe  »  muitel 
hooltd."—C'aj:ton :  liooke/or  TratMllers. 

2.  An  upholsterer  (q.v.X 

"  Thus  Nature,  like  an  Ancient  free  uphryltter. 
Did  furnish  us  with  bedstca'l.  K-d,  and  boUter," 
John  Taylor  :  Pettiulett  Pil^imaga. 

up^hol'-Ster.  v.t.  [Upholster,  s.]  To  fur- 
nish with  upholstery  ;  to  finish  ofl"  with  up- 
holsterer's fittings. 

"  CpM4tered  In  fignred  green-gold  pluah." — Centurj/ 
Magazine,  Dec.  1876,  p.  6^6. 

up-hol'-Bter-er,  ».  [Formed  from  Eng.  up- 
holster, with  the  needless  addition  of -er.  The 
upholster  was  a  broker  or  auctioneer,  so  that 
the  name  may  have  arisen  from  his  holding 
up  wares  for  inspection  while  trying  to  sell 
them.  (Skent.)]  One  who  supplies  beds,  cur- 
tains, carpets,  covers,  cushious,  &c.,  for  the 
furnishing  of  houses. 

"  They  were  pliiceti  in  an  handsome  apartment  at 

4ct    uphoUt-'iers    in    King    Street,  Coveut   UardeiL" 

—TaUer.  No.  ITL 

upholsterer-bee,  s.    [Poppy-bee.] 

Up-hol'-Ster-^,  s.    [Eng.  upholster;  -y.] 

1.  Tlie  business  of  an  upholsterer. 

2.  The  articles  or  furnishings  supplied  by 
upholsteiers. 

"  Too  often  forgotten  human  nature  In  the  niceties 
of  upholUerjf.  millluery.aud  cookery.'~£Majr  on  I>ry- 


iiph'-roe, 


[EUPHROE.] 


*  up-hurr.  v.t.    [Eng,  up,  and  hurl.]   To  hurl 
or  cast  up. 

"  Ttiea  wals  god  Keptune  with  nince  three-forcked  up- 
hurlefh."        StanyhuTBt :   Virgil ;  Jineid  ill.  633. 

*  iip'-keep,  s.    [Eng.  up,  and  keep.]   Support, 
maintenance. 

"  They  ceased  to  give  sofflcleot  to  pay  for  the  up- 
keep."—Field.  Jan.  16,  1886 

iip'-land,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  up,  and  land.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  higher  grounds  of  a  district;  ele- 
vated ground  ;  slopes  of  hills  ;  heights. 

"  Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side.** 
aoUitmith:  The  TraoeUwr. 

2.  The  country,  as  distinguished  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  or  populous  districts : 
hence,  often  inland  districts. 

B,  As  adjective: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  to  uplands  or  higher  grounds ; 
situated  on  the  uplands. 

"  Great  loss  of  slock  must  occur  on  the  upland 
i&rtna'—PaU  Mall  flazette,  Jan.  30.  1888. 

*  (2)  Pertaining  to  the  country  as  distin- 
guished from  the  towns  ;  country. 

••  Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
Tbe  upland  hamlets  will  invite," 

Jlilton :  L'AUegro,  92. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Rude,  mstic,  countrified ;  savage, 
uncivilized. 

•'  This  heap  of  fortitude. 
That  BO  Ulllerat«  was.  and  upland  rode.** 

C/iupman.    {Todd) 

*  up'-land-er,  s.     [Eng.  upland;  -er.]    One 
who  dwells  in  the  uplands. 

"  up-land'-ish,  •  up-Iand-labe,  a.   [Eng. 

upland  :  -isk.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertainin*^  to  the  uplands  or  coun- 
try districts  ;  upland. 

"  He  caused  Hlteen  lulIeB*  npace  of  u;i;an(f{«A  ground, 
where  the  sea  hnd  iir>  i^nsstt^e.  tu  be  uut  aiid  di^jged 
Ml),"— .Mure;  t/lnpia  {ed.  /.'oi*i/uctH),  bk,  iL,  ch,  L 

2.  Fifj.:  Rustic,  rude,  countrified,  boorish, 
uncultured. 

"  His  presence  mfule  the  rudest  peasant  melt, 
Tliat  in  the  va^t  uplandith  country  dwelt." 

ifarlowe :  Bero  *  Leander.  sest  L 

*  Up-lay',  v.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  lay.] 


1.  To  lay  up,  to  hoard  up. 

"  Wv  are  but  lariuum  of  uuTMlves  ;  yat  may, 
Lf  w«  can  stock  ourvelTo*  mid  thrive,  uplag.' 

iiorme:  Annunciatian  a  Pauion. 

2.  To  overturn. 

"  Thw  ca«tcl  of  rilon  uplay'd." 

Stauyhurtt  :  Virgil  ;  .Xneid  IL  648. 

•  ilp-lead',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  Uad,  v.]  To 
lead  up  or  upward. 

■•  Upled  by  thee."  Miiton :  P.  L..  vli.  It 

*  tip-lean' ~ing,  b.     [Eng.  up,  and  Uaning.l 

Leaning,  resting. 

"  This  ehepLenrd  .  .  .  ppleaning  on  his  >Mtt* 

.SpnUtfT  ;  Vlrgift  Gnat. 

fip-liff.  V.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  li/t,  v.]    To  liffc 

up,  to  raise  up,  to  elevat«. 

"  Uplifting  it  with  ease." 

Coirpcr.'  Homer  I  OdyutfftXm 

up-llft\  a.  k  8.    [Uplift,  v.] 
•A.  As  adj. :  Uplifted,  raised. 

"  With  head  uplift  above  tiie  wave.' 

JtUtoji :  P.  L.,  I.  198. 

B.  As&uhst.:  UpheavaL    (Prun.  up'-lxft^ 

*  Up -lock',  v.t.    [Eng,  up,  and  ^:^  v.]    Tc 

Ifuk  up. 

"  His  sweet,  uplock'd  treasure." 

^uketp. :  Sannei  5S. 

•  np-look',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  look^  v.]  To 
lu"k  up,  to  gaze  up. 

•  up'-ly-ing,  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  lying,]  Up- 
land. 

"  The  favourite  haunt  of  the  wild  strawberry  Is  an 
uplying  iae&dovK."—:>cnbner'4  Hagaune,  Aug.  1877, 
p.  47" 

*  iip'-most,  a.  [Eng  up,  and  most.]  Highest 
uppermost,  topmost. 

"  When  he  oiice  attain*  the  upmosl  round." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Cwaar,  iL  L 

Up-on',  prep.  &  adv.  [A.S.  up-pon,  ujrpan, 
from  upp  ~  up,  above,  and  on,  an  =  on  ;  eogn. 
with  Icel.  upd,  uppd  =  upon ;  tiw.  j«3  (for 
upjA)  =  upon  ;  Dan.  p(UL.] 

A.  As  preposition:  Ou  ;  resting  upon;  at 
or  in  c<mUet  with  the  upper  surface  or  outer 
pai"t  of;  used  in  connection  with  words  ex- 
pressing or  implying,  literally  or  figuratively, 
a  ground,  founclation,  standing  place,  depend- 
ence, aim,  end,  and  the  like.  Upon  is  used 
in  all  the  senses  of  on,  with  which  it  may 
consequently  be  said  to  be  interchangeable  : 

1.  Denoting  contact  with. 

"  The  earth  he  lies  upon." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  IL  L 

2.  Placed  before  that  by  which  a  thing  ia 
borne  or  supported. 


3.  Applied  to  ai-ticles  of  dress  covering  the 
body  or  part  of  it,  and  to  things  of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  dress. 

*'  L>ook  how  weU  my  garments  sit  upon  me." 

ShtJusp. :  Tempetr,  ii.  I. 

4.  Used  to  express  the  ground  or  occasion 
of  anything  done. 

"  Upon  this  promise  did  be  raise  hla  chin." 

Shakeap.  :  Venus  A  Adonis,  8& 

5.  In  consequence  of ;  as  a  result  of. 

"  She  died  upon  his  words." 

Shakesp.  :  AlutA  Ado,  Iv.  L 

6.  With  respect  to  ;  concerning. 

■'  The  king's  st-rrantA  who  were  sent  for.  were  er 
ainiuedujTorinUqut^tlons proposed  Uilheia."— Dri/den. 

7.  On  the  occasion  of;  at  the  time  of; 
noting  the  time  when  an  event  came  or  is  to 
come  to  pass. 

"  You  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding  day." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iiL  X 

8.  Noting  collateral  position  ;  on  the  side  ot 

"  Till  abe  hAd  kindled  all  ttie  world 
Upon  the  right  and  ptvrty  of  her  bku." 

khakesp. :  King  John,  i. 

9.  Noting  contiguity  or  neighbourhood. 

"The  enemy  lodged  tbemsetviM  nt  Aldermastou, 
and  those  from  Newberry  and  Re.idiii^  in  two  oilier 
Tillnges  Mpon  the  river  Keuuet,  over  which  he  was  to 
pass.  —CUirend-in. 

10.  Noting  the  direction  given  to  an  action. 

"To  turn  thy  hat«d  back  upon  our  Itinpii.nn." 

Shakivp.  :  Lear,  1.  L 

*11.  Used  to  denote  an  advantage  gained 
over  another ;  over. 

"  I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  BcoL" 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  I  r„  v.  t. 

12,  Denoting  a  business,  nucui>ation,  oi 
design  in  which  one  is  eniiHoyed. 

"  We  are  oonvented 
Upon  a  pleasing  treaty." 

SJi/ikesp. .'  CoriolnnVM,  U.  % 

13.  Denoting  multiplicity  or  addition. 

"  Jest  tt}tnn  )e«t"         Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  U.  L 


boil,  b6p-;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^euophon,  e^lst.    -iu{^ 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(lont  -sion  =  zhun.   -oioos,  -tioos,  -Bious  =  ahus.    ~hle,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 


POCS 


upper— uproar 


14.  Used  in  asseverations  and  observations. 

"  i'yon  my  ■om,  a  ile.  a  wicked  He," 

8h<ikap.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

•15.  By  the  means  or  agency  of;  by. 

"  To  die  upon  the  hand  I  loved  so  well," 
Shakup.  :    Midsummer  Night's  Dream.   U.  i. 

*  16.  According  to ;  after. 

■■  It  was  upon  this  faahion  bequeathed  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado,  i   ., 

•17.  Amounting  to  ;  at. 

"  upon  or  Dear  the  rate  of  thirty  thouaand. 

Shaketp. :  3  ffcnrj/  IV..  iv.  1. 

18.  Noting  assumption  :  as,  He  took  the 
office  upon  himself. 

19.  Noting  security. 

"We  have  borrowed  money  lor  the  V^ag's  tribute, 
and  that  upon  our  lands  and  viDey^oa."— J/eAefniafl 
V.  4. 

*  B.  -4s  adverb : 
X,  On. 

"  Thaffl  Insculped  uran." 

Shakesp.  :  Mf'JiatU  ^  Ver.ice,  11  7. 

2.  Expressing  direction. 

"  strike  all  that  look  i.pon  (ciLa  marvel," 

Shaketp   '    Winter's  TaU,  v.  8. 

3,  Expressing  progieus  or  approach  in  time. 

"  The  hotir  prefixed.  .      A)me8  ta&X.  upon." 

tihiik^sp.  :  Troilut  i  Cretsida,  iv.  3. 

tip'-P®*"*  °"  *  '■      [-^  comparative  from  up 
(q.v.).] 
A,  As  adjective : 
L  Higher  in  place. 
2.  Superior  in  rank  or  dignity. 

B*  As  subst. :  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe 
above  the  sole  aud  welt  and  forward  of  the 
ankle-eeams. 

If  On  onc'8  uppers :  Poverty-stricken ;  reduced 
to  want;  worn-out  (as  an  old  shoe).  (U.  S. 
8lang.) 

*  Upper-Bench,  s. 

Eng.  Hi^t :  The  name  given  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Upper  Cambrian,  a. 

Geol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with 
the  upper  division  of  the  Cambrian  Rocks. 
Used  also  substantively.     [Cambrian.] 

"We  now  curae  to  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  of 
fiedgwick.  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchifton  .  .  buT 
toia  serieB  Frof.  C.  Lapworth  in  1879  proposed  t  ie 
tt-rm  Ordovician.  from  t^e  name  of  the  British  tnle 
Ordovicea,  The  term  Ifl  aometimes  corrupted  into 
Ordovian,"— ff.  B  Woodward:  Oeol.  BngUxnd i  Walet. 
p.  66. 

npper-oasot «. 

Print.:  The  case  used  by  compositors  to 
hold  capital  letters,  reference  marks,  and 
other  less-used  type.    LCase  (1),  s.,  II.  1.] 

upperHSmat,  s.  The  upper  circles  of 
society ;  the  aristocracy.  (Slang,  and  orig. 
Atnerican.) 

npper-hand,  «.    Superiority,  advantage. 

"The nobles thua  attained  th€upprrhand.''—Bucki4: 
Mitt.  CivUiiation,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  Ill 

Upper-House,  s.  The  Senate,  as  di&tin- 
guislied  from  the  Lower  House,  or  House  uf 
Representatives.  In  England,  the  House  of 
Lords  as  distintiuished  from  that  of  Commons. 

npper-leather»  ».  The  leather  for  the 
Tamps  and  quarters  of  shoes. 

npper-llp,  s. 

Bot.  {Of  the  LabiatCB,  ScrophulariacecB,  dtc.)  : 
The  upper  division  or  divisions  of  an  irregular 
flower. 

1  To  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip :  To  keep  up  oue'a 
courage. 

•••Good-bye,  tJncle  Tom:  keep  a  stiff  upper  tip,' 
mid  Geor^e.'~B.  B.  Stowe :  Uncle  Tom's  Cnbin,  ch.  x. 

Upper  Silurian,  s.   [Sildrian  system.] 
•  upper-Btocka,  s.pl.     Breeches. 

"  Thy  upper  .stocks  be  they  atuft  with  Bilk  or  flocks." 
Heywrood:  Epigrams. 

Upper- Story,  s. 

1.  Lit, :  A  story  above  the  ground-floor. 

2.  Fig. :  The  head.    (Slang.) 

Upper  ten  thousand,  s.  The  higher 
circles  ;  the  leading  classes  of  society ;  the 
aristocracy.  Originally  applied  tty  N.  P. 
Willis  to  the  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic 
persons  in  New  York,  as  smouiitiiig  to  some- 
tliing  about  that  number.  (Often  contracted 
to  Tite  Upper  Ten.) 

"Our«ocinl  reformers  nrge  that  the  mothers  of  the 
upper  (en  thousand  ahou]d  put  their  uurseriea  under 
tJie  control  of  a  enperior  nunie."— virA^mBum,  Nov., 
1MB.  p.  719. 


Upper-world,  s. 

1.  The  ethereal  regions  ;  heaven. 

2.  The  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  lower  or 
infernal  regions. 

*up-peak',  v.L  [Eug.  up,  and  peak.]  To 
rise  in  or  to  a  peak. 

"  HiU  uppeaking." 
Stant/hurtt :  Virgil;  J?n«id lU.  209, 

*  up'-per-est,  a.  [Eng.  upper;  -est.]  Up- 
permost, topmost,  highest. 

■■  Climber  from  the  uethereat  litter  to  the  upperest" 
•—Chttucer :  Boecius,  bk.  L 

up'-pdr-most,  a.    [Eng.  upper,  and  most.] 

1.  Highest  in  place. 

"  Squaring  the  uppermost  side,"  —  Dampier .  Foj/- 
aget  (an.  16S5), 

2.  Highest  in  power  or  authority ;  most 
powerful ;  predominant. 

"The  politician  whose  practice  was  always  to  be  on 
the  side  which  was  uppemu^t.' — Macaulay :  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  up-per-ten'-dom,  s.   [Eng.  upper;  ten,  and 

sutf.  -dom.]    The  higher  or  wealthier  classes  ; 
the  upper  ten.    (Slang.) 

up~pile',  v.L  [Eng.  up,  &ndpile,  v.]  To  pile 
or  neap  up. 

"  A  green  monntaiu  variously  uppiled," 

Coleridge  :  To  a  i'ouny  Friend. 

fip'-pisll.  *  Up'-iah,  a.     [Eng.  up;  -ish.] 

1.  Proud,  arrogant. 

■' She'a  upith  and  can't  abide  if— Jfri.  Trollope : 
Michael  Armstrong,  ch,  iiL 

2.  Alining  to  appear  higher  than  one's  true 
social  position  ;  putting  on  aij's  ;  stuck-up. 

*  3.  Tipsy. 

■'  ■  Not  BO  drunk,  I  hope,  bnt  that  he  can  drive  us  ?' 
'Yes.  vea.  Madam,  he  drives  heat  when  he's  a  little 
upiih.  " — y'anbrugh  :  Journey  to  London,  i.  L 

up'-piah-ness,  s.  [Eng.  uppUh ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  uppish  :  arrogance. 

*  iip-ploUgli'  igh  silent),  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and 
plough.]  To  plough  up;  to  tear,  as  by 
ploughing. 

"  The  upploughed  heart,  all  rent  and  tore." 

0.  Fletcher :  Christ's  Victory. 

*  fip-pluck',  v.t.  (Eng.  up,  and  pluck.]  To 
pluck,  pull,  or  tear  up. 

"  And  you  sweet  flow'rs,  that  In  this  garden  grow. 

Yourselves  upptuck'd  would  to  hia  funeral  nie.' 

G.  Fletcher:  Chruts  Triumph  over  Death. 

*up-pon,  prep.     [Upon.] 

*  up-prioked't  a.  [Eng.  up,  and  pricked] 
Pricked  up,  erected,  pointed. 

•*  HJH  ears  upprick'd." 

Shakesp. :   Veuus  A  Adonis.  211. 

*  lip-prop',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  prop.]  To 
prop  up  ;  to  sustain  by,  or  as  by,  a  prop. 

"  Himself  be  [elephant]  uppropa.  on  him  reliea." 
Donne :  Progress  of  the  Soul.  a.  L 

up'-put-ting,  s.  [Eng.  Up,  and  putting.] 
Lodguig  ;  entertainment  for  man  and  beast. 
(Scotch.) 

iip-ral^e',  v.t.  [Eng,  up,  and  raise.]  To  raise 
up  ;  to  lift  up.    (Lit.  d:Jig.) 

"  Onr  ]oy  upraise."  Milton:  P.  L.,  IL  87Z 

•up-rai§'-er.  *up-rels-er,  s.  [Eng.  up, 
and  raiser.]    One  who  raises  up  or  elevates. 

"The  horn  of  myn  heelth  (var,  reading,  mvn  up- 
reiser) ;  and  my  refute."—  tVycUffe :  2  Kings  xrtl.  8. 

*  Up-rear',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  rear,  v.]  To 
rear  up  ;  to  raise  ;  to  elevate. 

"  Tlieu  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  aud  cl&rlouB  be  upreard 
His  mighty  aUndard."  Milton  :  P.  L..  I.  682. 

*  iip-ridge',  v.(.  [Eng.  up,  and  ridge.]  To 
ridge  up ;  to  raise  up  in  ridges  or  extended 
lines. 

"  Many  a  billow,  then 
Uprldg'd,  rldea  turbulent  the  sounding  flood.' 

Cowper  :  Bonier  ;  Iliad  xlU. 

up-right.   up-rigW   (jgh   silent},    *up- 
ryght»  a.,  adv.,  &  3.    [Eng.  up,  and  right.] 
A.  --is  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Erect,  perpendicular. 

"  Upright  aa  the  palm-tree,"— .^*r*Tn^a^  X.  i. 

2.  Erect  on  one's  feet. 

"  stand  upryght  on  thl  t6ie."—Acti  Iv.    (1651.) 

3.  Erect,  as  a  human  being ;  not  crawling 
or  walking  on  four  feet. 

'■  Whoever  tasted,  lost  hla  upright  shape.' 

Milton:  Co'iius,  62. 

•  4.  Straight ;  lying  stretched  out. 

"  He  lay  upright 
Slepyng."  Chaucer:  C.  7",.  11,180. 


5.  Erected  ;  pricked  up. 

"  with  chattering  teeth,  aud  bristling  hair  upright.' 
Dryden:  Theodore  &  Honona.  146. 

6.  Adhering  to  rectitude ;  not  deviating 
from  correct  moral  principles ;  high -principled  ; 
of  unbending  rectitude. 


7.  Conformable  to  moral  rectitude. 

"  Live  an  upright  life." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  (if  Ventce,  Ut  ft. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Steam:  A  term  synonymous  with  ver- 
tical,  as  applied  to  a  boiler  whose  height  is 
greater  than  its  width,  and  to  a  steam-engine 
in  wliich  the  stroke  is  perpendicular. 

2.  Wood<oork.  :  A  term  applied  to  a 
moulding-machine  whose  mandrel  is  perpen- 
dicular. 

B.  As  adv. :  Straight  up,  erect,  perpen- 
dicular. 

"  Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps," 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  i  Adonis,  279. 

C.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  Arch. :  The  elevation  or  orthograpbv  of 
a  building. 

"You  have  the  orthography  or  upright  of  thi» 
ground- plat." — Moxou  :  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Building: 

(1)  A  perpendicular  piece  of  timber  placed 
vertically  to  support  rafters  ;  a  pillar,  a  post. 

"  The  bridge  was  being  constructed  of  uprights, 
upor.  which  other  timbers  were  placed."  — />oi/jj 
Chrinicle.  Dec.  8.  1887. 

(2)  The  newel  of  a  staircase. 

*  uprlghteously  (as  iip-rit'-yiia-ly),  adv. 

[Eng.  up,  and  righteoiisly.]     Righteously,  up- 
rightly ;  in  a  just  and  honourable  manner. 

"  Yon  may  most  uurighteously  do  a  poor  wronged 
lady  a  merited  henett"— Shaketp. :  Measure/or  Mea- 
sure, Hi.  L. 

*  up-rightea,  adv.     [Eng.  upright;  adv.  suff. 
■es.]     Upright,  uprightly. 

"  So  stont  there  notbyng  all  uprightes." 

Gower:  C.  A.    (ProLI 

up'-right-l^  (gh  silent),  *  up-right-lye, 

adv.     [Eng.  upright;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  upright  or  perpendicular  manner; 
perpendicularly. 

2.  With  strict  observance  of  rectitude; 
honestly  ;  in  accordance  with  high  principles 

"  He  was  sure,  he  naid.  that  they  had  acted  up- 
rightly  "—Macaula!/ :  Bist,  Kng..  ch.  xiv. 

up'- right -neas  (gh  silent),  *up-rlght- 

neaae,  s.     [Eng.  upright;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  upright  or 
perpendicular. 

"The  upjTjMneM  of  the  pilaster."— ffnox.-  Essay-,^ 

2.  Integrity  in  principle  and  practice ;  strict 
observance  of  rectitude. 

•■  The  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher."— 
Macaulay :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiU- 

*  tip-ri^e',  v.i.     [Eng.  up,  and  rise.] 

1.  To  rise  up  ;  to  rise,  as  from  a  bed  or  seat. 

"  To  whom  the  stern  Telemachus  uprose." 

Pope  :  Bonier ;  Odyssey  xvili.  453. 

2.  To  rise  above  the  horizon. 

"The  aun's  face  uprising." 

Longfellow:  Beatriot. 

3.  To  ascend,  as  a  hill ;  to  slope  or  rise  up- 
wards. 

iip'-ri^e,  lip-rige',  s.    [Eng.  up,  and  rise,  s.] 
*  1.  A  rising  up  ;  uprising. 

"  Sweet  tidings  of  the  sun'a  uprise.' 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  UL  L 

2.  Rise  and  development. 

"  The  rapid  uprise  and  general  eitenaion  of  Jersey 
mXtl^"~FUld.  Jan.  38,  1886. 

tijKrif '-Ing,  8.     [Eng.  up,  and  rising.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising,  as  from  a  bed  or  seat, 
or  above  the  horizon. 

"  Thou  knoweat  my  downaittlng  aud  my  uprising.' 
— Psalm  cxxxix,  a, 

*2.  An  ascent,  a  slope,  a  rising. 

"The  steep  uprising  of  the  hill." 

Shakesp. :  Loves  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  L 

*3.  A  riot,  a  rising  ;  a  rebellion. 

"Vexed  with  such  tumults  and  uprisings  ea  the* 
dallle  vrocxutd-'—BoU ashed :  Cron.  England  (an.  1116^ 

•  tip-riaf ,  8.     [Uprise,  s.]    Uprising,  rising. 


*iip-rtet',  pret.o/v.     [Uprise,  v.]    (Ckawxr : 

C.  T..  4,24S.) 
iip'-roar,  'up-rore,  a.     [Dut.  oproer^&u 


l&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  otire,  unite,  cur,  rdle,  fikll ;  try, 


;   piue,  pit.  sire,  air.  marine;   go.  pot, 
Syrian.     »>  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  tw. 


uproar— upsyturvy 
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uproar,  tmiiult,  sedition,  from  op=:up,  and 
rocreji  =  to  stir,  to  move ;  cogn.  with  Sw. 
upror  =  revolt,  sedition  ;  Dan.  opror  =  revolt ; 
Ger.  niyVw/ir  =  tumult,  from  an/'=  up,  jin<l 
riihren  =  to  stir  ;  Sw.  rdra  ;  Dau.  rore  ;  Icel. 
hrara;  A.S.  /ir^ran  =  to  stir.] 
*L  Excitement;  disturbance. 

•■  Hia  eye  .  .  . 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  teiuuta  his  veins," 

Hhakesp.     Jiiip«  ctf  Lucrtce,  42". 

2.  A  noisy  tumult ;  violent  disturbance  and 
Doise  ;  bustle  and  clamour. 

"  Who,  whilst  he  staid,  kept  in  h  gay  upriar 
Uur  uiaildeu'd  Castle  all.  the  iilmde  ot  sleep  no  more." 
Th^fmson  :  Cattle  of  IndoUTwe,  i.  68. 

"up-rbar',  v.t.  &  i.     [Uproar,  s.\ 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  into  confusion  or  an 
uproar ;  tu  disturb. 

"  r)>r«»rthe  universal  apace," 

Shaktsp.  :  Machfth,  Iv.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  uproar  ;  to  cause 
a  disturbauce. 

"To  act  or  uproar  ioT  hia  own  Baiety."— CaWtfle  ; 
Fr,  /iewl.,  pt  ill.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ik 

fip-roar'-i-ouSt  a,  [Eng.  uproar;  -ious.] 
Making;  or  accompanied  by  an  uproar  or  great 
noise  and  tumult ;  noisy,  tumultuous,  riotous. 

"  I^proariout  laujihter,  floral  tributes,  and  ringinti 
cheera. "—iJaiiy  Chronicle.  Feb.  27,  1888. 

ip-roar'-i-oiis-ly,  adi\  [Eng.  ttproariotis  ; 
'ly.  ]  In  an  uproarious  manner  ;  tumultuously  ; 
noisily. 

tip-rbar'-i-OUS-lieaS,  s.  [Eng.  uproarious  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  up- 
roarious ;  noisiness,  tumult. 

•  up-roU',  •  up-rowl.  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and 
roll.]     To  roU  up. 

"  UpralVd 
Ab  drops  on  dust"         AlUton:  P.  L.,  vii  290. 

iip-rodt',  V.t,  [Pref.  up,  and  root,  v.]  To  root 
up  ;  to  tear  up  by  or  as  by  the  roots  ;  to 
eradicate,  to  exterminate;  to  remove  utterly. 

"  The  plant,  uproot4-d.  to  his  weight  gave  way." 
Pope :  Homer  ;  /Had  xxxi.  270. 

ilp-ro^e',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  rouse.]  To 
rouse  up  ;  to  stir  up ;  to  bestir,  to  arouse. 

"  Again  uprouted,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  uiosa,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill." 

Scott :  The  Chate.  nil. 

•up-run',  I'.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  ru7i,]  To  run, 
ascend,  or  mount  up. 

"  Like  a  thriving  plant 
Vpran  to  manhood."        Cowper :  Hom.er ;  Iliad  xvilL 

•tip-rusll',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  rush,  v.]  To 
rush  upwards. 

"  The  upntxhina  wind 
Inflates  the  wings  above. ' 

Southey :  Thataba,  xit 

•up'-see  Diitfh,  *iip-sey  Dut9h,  adv. 
{Dut,  i>p-2yn-Deii(sck  =  v/ith  Dutch  fashion.] 
In  the  Dutch  fashion ;  Dutch-tike  ;  as,  to 
drink  upsee  Dutch  =  to  driuk  in  the  Dutch 
fashion,  i.e.,  to  drink  deeply.  So  upsee  Freeze 
—  in  the  Frisian  fashion.  The  phrase  was 
also  used  to  denote  intoxication  : 

"  I  do  not  like  the  fulneas  of  your  eye: 
It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  'tis  uptee  Dutch.' 

Ben  Jonson  :  Alchetnist,  Iv  4. 

That  is,  looks  like  intoxication. 

•iip-seeU',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  scefc.]  To  seek 
or  strain  upwards. 

"  Upteeking  eyes  suffiia'd  witb  transport-tears." 

Southey:  Thalaba,  xiL 

•  up-see^',  adv.  [Seedef.]  Upsee-Dutch  (q.v.). 

"  Yet  whoop,  Baroaby  !  offwith  thy  liquor. 
Drink  itp$ee»  out,  and  a  tig  for  the  virar  !" 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  vi.  S. 

•  iip-send',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  send.]  To 
send,  cast,  or  throw  ujnvards. 

'*  Upteiidt  a  smoke  to  HeaVn," 

Cotoper  :  Homer;  Iliad  Tvii\. 

iip'-set',  V.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  up,  and  set.] 
A*  Transitive: 
*  1.  To  set  or  place  up. 

"  With  saile  on  mast  uptette." 

Hobert  Ue  Brtinne,  p.  70. 

2.  To  overturn,  to  overthrow,  to  overset,  as 
a  carriage. 

3.  To  put  out  of  one's  normal  state  ;  to 
discompose,  to  overcome  ;  to  put  out  of 
temper.     (Colloq.) 

"  The  wolfs  nerves  were  so  mnch  upset  that  at  every 
blast  from  the  horn  be  slopped  short."— ZJiiWi/  Tele- 
ffraph,  Feb.  13,  1888. 

4.  To  shorten  and  thicken  by  hammering, 
as  a  piece  of  metal.     [Upsetting.] 

6.  To  disappoint ;  to  make  wrong. 

"Clasy  upiet  the  calculation  of  backer*,"— /VeM, 
July  30,  1887 


6.  To  annul,  to  nullify  ;  to  make  void. 

"  We  do  not  see  why  MesBrB—— 'a  i.'UHtoiu  .  . .  should 


B.  Intraiis.  :  To  be  overturned  or  upset. 

"Theu.  if  you  du  not  upiet.  tbo  skU  get«  Ui  the 
water.  •—«<■/.(,  Keb.  4,  1888. 

up-set,  a.  &  s.    [Upset,  v.] 

A.  As  a4ij. :  Set  up,  llxed,  determined. 

B,  As  sul'st. :  Tlie  net  of  ups.-tting,  over- 
throwing, or  discomposing ;  the  state  of  being 
upset  or  overthrown. 

"A  fasciiialtng  and  thrilling  ride  without  a  ainglo 
upietS'Scribncr't  Magatitie,  Aug.,  1877.  p.  620. 

upset-price,  s.  The  price  named  by  an 
auctioneer  when  he  exposes  an  article  for  sale  ; 
the  lowest  price  at  which  any  subj'Ct,  as 
lands,  tenements,  &c,,  will  be  sold  by  nuctiun. 

"  After  A  solemn  pause  M'Glossin  offered  the  u /met. 
price  for  the  lands  and  barony  of  Ellangowau,"— 
ScqCI  :  Guy  Mannering.  ch.  xiv. 

up-set'-ting,  s.  &  a.    [Upset,  v.i 

A-  -4s  suh&t. :  The  act  or  process  of  contract- 
ing a  heated  metallic  object  by  blows  delivered 
on  the  end. 

B.  As  adj. :  Assuming,  conceited,  uppish. 
iScotch.) 

*up'-sey  I>ut9h,  a.  , [Upsee  Dutch.] 

*  up'Shoot',  v.i.     [Eng.  up,  and  shoot.]     To 
shoot  upwards. 

"The  trees  upihooting  hie." 

SpeTUer  :  P.  Q..  II,  xlL  M. 

Up'-shot,  s.    [Eng.  Up,  and  shot.]    Final  issue; 
result,  conclusion,  end. 

•'  The  upthot  upon  comparing  these  pleasures." —  Wot- 
taiton:  Rulig.  of  Nature.  §9. 

iip-Side,    s.      [Eng.   up,  and  side,   %.]      The 
upper  side,  the  upper  part. 

^  Tohe  upsides  with  :  To  be  even  with  ;  to 
be  quit  with. 


upside-down,  adv.  Overturned  so  that 
the  side  formerly  the  highest  is  now  lowest, 
and  vice  versa;  hence,  in  complete  disorder  or 
confusion. 

"  up'-sit-ting,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  sitting.]  The 
sitting  up  of  a  woman  after  her  confinement 
to  see  her  friends ;  a  feast  held  on  such  an 
occasion. 

"  We  win  have  a  lying-in,  and  such  acbrlBterilug. 
such  up«i(fi/(s  and  g03aipiug."—Srix)»n«.-  Jovial  Crew, 

"tip'-sltip,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  skip.]  An  up- 
start. 

"  Put  ftll  to  the  heariug  of  velvet  co^ts  and  upskipe, 
as  he  termed  them."— 5rrj//*e .-  Eccle*.  Mem.  ;  Edward 

n. 

•  up~sn^t9h',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  snatch.]  To 
snatch  or  seize  up. 


*up-86ar',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  soar.]  To  soar 
up  or  aloft ;  to  mount  up. 

*  Up-so-down,  *  up-so-doun,  *  up-so- 
doune,  'up-so-downe,  adv.  [Eng.  up, 
so  =  as,  and  down.]     Upside  down. 


*up-8pear',  'up-speare,  v.i.     [Eng.  up, 
and  spear.  ] 

1.  To  shoot  upwards,  like  a  spear. 

"  Coarser  grass  uptpearing  o'er  the  rest." 

Cowper  :  Talk,  28. 

2.  To  root  up  ;  to  destroy. 

"  Adam  by  hys  pryde  did  Paradyse  upipeare," 

Bale:  Entcilude  of  John  Baptist.    (1688.) 

•  iip-sp^t',  V.t.     [Eng.  up,  and  spout,  v.]    To 
spout  or  cast  up. 

"  Upspouted  by  a  whale  In  air." 

Cotoper  :  (lueen't  Visit  to  London. 

"  up'-spring,  8.    (Eng.  up,  and  spring,  s.] 

1.  A  spring  up;  a  leap  in  the  air;  a  kind 
of  dance.    (JJhapman :  Alphonsus.) 

2.  An  upstart. 

"  The  swaggering  upiprinn  reels." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  4. 

•tip-Spring',  V.i.     [Eng.  up,  and  spring,  v.] 
To  s^Tiiig  up. 

"  He  struck  his  ba«ty  foot,  his  heels  upgjyrunff." 
Pope:  Bomer :  Ili<id  sv.  780. 

*  tip'-spiirn-er,  s.     [Eng.  up,  and  spurner.] 
A  spurner,  a  scomer,  a  despiser. 

■■  Pomjielua.   that  uptpumer  of  the  erth."— ^oya  .' 
Expo*,  of  Daniel,  ch.  iv. 


•  tip-stald'.  prtt.  qfv.    IUpstay.] 

tip-stair^,  a  &  adv.     [Eng.  up,  and  stairs.] 

A.  As  uitj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an 
upper  story  or  flat. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  or  towards  an  upper  story. 

"Had  lltcmlly  to  tw  aurlcd  upttairt."—Palt  i/att 
aatette,  Feb.  1.  188S. 

tip-St&nd',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  stand,  v.]  To 
stmd  up  ;  to  rise  up  ;  to  bo  erected. 

"  At  oiieu  up%tood  the  monarch,  and  upntood 
The  wise  Ulyssea."  Cawper :  Homer;  Iliad  vlL 

•lip-stare',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  stare,  v.]  To 
stare  or  stand  on  end  ;  to  be  erect  and  con* 
Bpicuous. 

"  The  king's  bod,  Ferdinand. 
With  hair  upitaring."        Shakeap  :  Tempett,  L  L 

iip-Starf,  v.i.  [V.u^.  up,  and  start.]  To  start 
or  spring  up  suddenly  ;  to  jump  up. 

"  An<i  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Ureulau  name. 
Upstarted  tierce. "        Pope:  Homer;  lUadyW.  197. 

Up' -start,  s.  &  a.    [UP.START,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

I.  One  who  suddenly  springs  from  a  humble 
or  poor  position  to  one  of  wealth,  power,  or 
consequence  ;  a  parvenu. 

"They  had  acommon  speech  at  Rome,  to  call  them 
uptttirta  that  wore  uo  gentlemen  bom."— A'or^A  .■ 
Plutarch,  p.  2B9. 

*  2.  One  who  assumes  a  lofty  or  arrogant 
tone. 

II.  Bot.:  Colckicum  autumruHe.  So  named 
because  its  flowers  start  at  once  from  the 
ground,  before  the  leaves  appear. 

B.  As  adj. :  Suddenly  raised  to  prominence 
or  consequence. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  imme- 
diately tmnefer  Ut  nn  upttart  authority  the  homage 
which  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  Vatican.'— J/a«- 
atUay:  Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  1. 

•lip-stay',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  stay,  v.]  To 
sustain,  to  support. 

"The  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstaid."        Uillon:  P.  L.,  vY.  195. 

•  up'-stir,  *  up-stirre,  s.  [Eng.  up.  and 
stir,  s.]    A  comm»jtit)n,  a  tumult,  a  rising. 

"  Better  redreBse  was  entended,  then  yoMT  upttirrtt 
and  uuquletuesse  coulde  obLalne."— CAeeA^e/  Burl  of 
Sedition. 

up'-stroke,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  stroke.]  An 
upward  line  made  by  a  pen  or  pencil  in 
writing. 

■tip-sty',  *up-8tey,  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and 
sty(2),\.]    Tu  ri.se. 

"  Leeue  me,  forsothe  now  vptteyeth  the  morewettde." 
—  Wt/ctife:  Gen-  xxxlii.  2S. 

•  up-sty'-ing,  *  up-sty-engo,  ».    [Upsty.j 

Ascension. 

"  For  grate  wonder  that  the  lower  aitngelles  had  ol 
his  up»tyenge."—The  FeUival  (1528).  fo.  rli. 

•  up'-siin,  s.  [Eng.  up,  and  sun.]  The  time 
during  which  the  snn  is  ab<ne  the  horizon  ; 
the  time  betrt'een  sunrise  and  sunset. 

*up»-stip',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  sup.]  To  sip, 
drink  up,  or  absorb. 

"  The  tears  beraiu  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue  I 
The  which  as  aoon  as  subbing  siglo,  alas ) 
Pptuppcd  lime,  llius  1  my  plaint  rcni^w," 

Surrey :  A  Pritoner  in  Windsor  Castia, 

•  up-swai,  pret.  0/  V     fUpswELL.] 

•  iip-swarm',  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  up,  and  swarm.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  raise  in  swarms;  to  cause 
to  swarm  up. 

"  You  .  .  .  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him 
Ha^e  here  uptwanned  them," 

.shakfsp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  Iv.  2. 

B*  Intrana. :  To  rise  in  swarms  ;  to  swarra 
up. 

"  P'p^WTrmincfshnw'd 
On  the  high  battlement  tlitir  glitt  rlut;  aitf/xrs.- 
Courper:  Uom^r ;  ftmd  xlL 

•  tip-sway",  v.t.  [Eng.  u/>,  and  sway,  v.]  To 
sway  or  swing  up  ;  tti  brandish. 

"  That  right-hand  Oiant  'gau  his  club  upsway. 
As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  atoi-p." 

Scott :  Hon  Roderick,  xvl 

•  tip-swell',  V.i.    [Eng.  up,  and  «w«U,  v.]    To 

swell  up,  to  rise  up. 

"  Our  firate  foe,  the  serpent  Sathanas, 

Uptifal  and  sayde  :  O  Ebreilt  peple,  alias  I" 

Chuucer  :  C.  T.,  18.49C 

*tip'-S^-tur-vi?",  arfv.  [Topsyturvy]  Up- 
side down  ;  top.sytnrvy. 


b6il,  b^ :  p6iit,  j^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhln.  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  as  :  expect,  I^enophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
-«ian,  -tian  =  g^gn     -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -^on,  -^ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  iic.  =  bcl,  d^ 
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•iip'-tall|  all.  phr.    [Eng.  up;  taiU,  and  all.] 

1.  Confusiou  ;  high  jiuks. 

"  Love  he  doth  call 
For  bta  u/Jtailei  all'        Berrich :  Eetperideg.  p.  266. 

2.  Good  fellows  ;  revellers. 

"  Feel,  my  uptailt  an-,  feel  ray  weapon." 

Decker .-  tiatiromeutix. 

3-  An  old  game  at  cards. 

■•  Rutf,  iiiuix,  whisk,  uptailt  alt.  new  cut" 

Poor  Robin  (176T(. 

•up-take',  v.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  take.] 

1,  To  take  up  ;  to  take  into  the  hand. 

"  He  heJirkened  to  his  reiison.  aad  the  child 
Uptuhing."  Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IL  ti.  IL 

2.  To  succour,  to  help. 

"  The  right  hond  of  my  iust  man  uptook  thee." — 
Wydife:  Itaxah  xii.  10. 

tip'-take.  s.    [Uptake,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Conception,  understanding, 
apprehension.    {Prov.) 

"Everyhody's  no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  ore 
yoursell.  tulther."— St:o«  -   Old  MortalUy,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Steam. :  The  upcast  pipe  from  the  smoke- 
box  of  a  steaTu-boiier  furnace,  leading  to  the 
chimney  or  stack. 

•up-tak'-cr,  s.  [Eng.  uptake);  -er.)  A 
helper  ;  a  supporter. 

■■  Thou  art  my  fadir,  and  the  vptakerot  my  heelthe." 
Wycliffo  :  Ft.  IxjtxviiL 

tip-tear',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  te43/r,  v.]  To 
xear  up  ;  to  pull  or  pluck  up. 

"  The  rest  .  .  .  the  ueighbouriiig  hills  uptore." 

Miltun  :  P.  L.,  vL  663, 

tip'-tbrow,  s.    [Upthrow,  v.] 

Geol.  :  Essentially  the  same  as  Upheaval 
(q.v.),  but  used  chiefly  in  describing  the  dif- 
ference of  level  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fault. 

* Ul>-thr6 W',  v.t,  [Eng.  up,  and  throw,  v.] 
To  throw  up  ;  to  cast  or  hurl  up. 

"  And  soon  the  tempest  so  outrageous  grew. 
That  it  whole  hedgerows  by  the  roots  upthrew." 
JJraiflon  :  The  Moon-Calf. 

•  up-thiiii'-der,  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  thunder,  v.] 
To  send  up  a  noise  like  thunder. 

"Central  fires  through  nether  seaa  upthundering." 
Coleridge  ;  To  the  Departing  Year. 

*Tip-tie',  V.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  tie,  v.]  To  tie  or 
twist  up  ;  to  wind  up. 

"  Having  all  his  band  agalne  uptyde. 

Speiiser  :  F.  y.,  VI.  iv.  24. 

up'-ttf^m,a.  [Eng.  up,  and  town.]  Situated 
in,  living  in,  nr  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of 
a  town  :  as,  Hp^owa  people.  (Amer.)  Used  also 
adverbially. 

•  iip-tra9e',  v.t.     [Eng.  up,  and  trace,  v.]    To 

trace  up  ;  to  follow  up  ;  to  investigate. 

•up-train',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  train,  v.]  To 
t^ain  up  ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  educate. 

"  Three  fair  daughters  that  were  well  uvtrained." 
Speiuer  :  F.  Q..  II.  x.  27. 

•  up-triir,  V.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  trill.]  To  sing 
or  trill  m  a  high  voice. 

"  The  long-breath'd  siuger's  uptrUJed  otrain." 

Coleridge  :  In  a  Coywert-Room. 

tip-turn',  v.t.    [Eng.  up,  and  turn,  v.] 

1.  Tntuniup;  to  direct  upwards. 

"  Her  hands  were  clasp'd— her  eyes  upturned." 

Moore:  The  Fire- Wonhipperu 

2.  To  overturn  ;  to  throw  up  ;  to  turn  over. 

*•  Boreas  and  Caecias  and  Argestes  loud 
.And  Thrascias  rend  the  woods  and  seaa  upturn." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  x.  700. 

tip-turned',  a.  [Pref.  up-,  and  Eng.  turned.] 
Turned  so  that  the  bottom  becomes  the  top. 

"  To  make  a  seat  of  an  upturned  bushel  basket" 

Star.  Feb.  14,  1688. 

U'-pu-pa,  s.  [Lat.,  connected  with  Gr.  iiro^ 
(epops)  =  the  hoopoe  (q.v.).] 

Ornith:  The  sole  genus  of  Upopidse  (q.v.), 
wiih  bill  long,  slender,  slightly  arched,  sharp, 
and  much  compressed  ;  nostrils  basal,  oval, 
partly  concealed  by  feathers  ;  tongue  very 
short  and  heart-shaped  ;  head  with  an  erectile 
crest  of  oblong  feather.s,  set  regularly  in  pairs 
for  the  whole  length  ;  wings  moderately  long, 
very  broad,  with  ten  primaries  ;  tail  of  ten 
feathers,  almost  square  at  the  end  ;  feet  with 
the  tarsi  scutellated  behind  as  well  as  before  ; 
three  toes  before,  one  beliind,  outer  and 
middle  united  as  far  as  first  joint ;  claws  but 
slishllv  curved.  The  Hoi>pOf8  are  nearly 
related  to  the  Hoinbills,  but  are  etrongly 
contrasted  to  tlie  latter  in  appearance,  through 
their  grace  of  figure  and  carriage  and  the 
beauty  of  their  crest.    Their  central  locality  is 


in  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  they  are  found  In 
southern  and  centnd  Europe  and  Asia.  A 
desert  coT'itry  is  beat  suited  to  them,  and  there 


UPTTPA  EPOPS, 
with  crest  erected  and  depressed. 
they  are  protected  from  observation  by  their 
eaiid-culored  plumage.  The  Hoopoe  or  Upupa 
derives  its  name  from  it«  frequent  repetition  of 
the  sound  hoo~hou-hoo  which  it  produces.  At 
each  note  it  puffs  out  its  neck  and  hammers 
the  ground  with  its  bill. 

U-pu'-pi-dSB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lafc  upup(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad.j.  suff.  -idw.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  semi-terrestrial,  in- 
sectivorous Pic;irian  Birds  whose  nearest 
affinities  are  with  the  Hombills.  It  contains 
a  single  genus,  Upupa  (q.v.),  chamcteristic  of 
the  Ethiopian  regiou,  but  extending  into  the 
south  of  Europe  and  into  all  the  continental 
divisions  of  the  Oriental  region,  as  well  as  to 
Ceylon,  and  northwards  to  Pekin  and  Mon- 
golia. (Wallace.)  The  "Wood-hoopoes  (q.v.) 
were  formerly  placed  in  this  family,  but  now 
more  generally  constitute  the  family  Irriso- 
ridse,  with  the  single  genus  Irrisor. 

up- wall' -ed,   a.      [Eng.   up,   and    wq/ted.] 
Wafted  upwards  ;  carried  up  or  aloft. 

"  Mingled  his  taint  with  erery  breath 
Cpwa/ted  from  the  innocent  flowers  I" 

Moore:  Paradise  d-  the  Perl. 

tip'-ward,  *  up-warde,  *  nppe-warde, 

•  up-pard,  adv.,  adj.,  &  8.     (Eng.  up,  and 
-ward.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1,  Towards  a  higher  place  or  position  ;  up- 
wards. 

"All  his  sad  companions  upward  gaze, 
Fixed  on  the  glorious  scene  in  wild  amaze.' 

Pope :  Statiui  ;  Thebaid  i.  644. 

*  2.  With  respect  to  the  upper  or  higher 

pnrt  or  parts. 

"  Dagon,  sea-moQster ;  uptoard  man. 
And  downward  fleh.  Milton :  P.  L..  L  462. 

3.  More.    (Used  indefinitely.) 

"  r  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  or  leas." 
Shiikesp. :  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*  4.  Toward  the  source  or  origin. 

"  Thence  your  maxima  bring, 
And  trace  the  mofies  uptoard  to  their  spring.' 

Pope :  Euay  on  Criticism.  127. 

5.  Noting  progress  or  advance  in  years  or 
life ;  on. 

"  From  the  a^e  of  xiiii.  yeres  uppeujante."—£lt/ot: 
Oovemaur,  bk.  i..  ch.  xvL 

£t.  As  adjective : 

1.  Directed  or  turned  upwards. 

"  Titinius"  face  is  upttmrd.'* 

Shaketp. :  JidiuM  CcMar,  v.  s. 

2.  Towards  the  source  or  origin. 


3.  Towards  a  higher  price  or  value. 

"  Feeding  materials  of  all  kinds  are  nnnsnally 
reasnn;ible  just  now.  .ilthouyh  an  upward  tendency  is 
app.treuf— fieid,  Oct  3,  1886. 

*  C  As  subst. :  The  top,  the  summit. 

"  From  the  extremest  upieard  of  thy  head 
To  the  desceut  and  dust  below  tliy  foot" 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  r,  t, 

•  IT  Upward  of:  [Upwards  of]. 

•  up'-ward-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  upward;   -ly.] 
In  an  upward  dire<-tion  ;  upwards. 

■•  Upwardly  opening  VAivesr—RntgfU  :  J>ict.  Jft- 
chnnicx.s.v.  renfilutor. 

tip'-ward§,  adv.    [Upwarh.] 

1.  Towards  a  higher  place  ;  in  an  upward 
^direction.    (Oppospd  to  dmvnward.) 

"  She  shall  be  boried  with  her  face  ttpwardi." — 
Shakesp. :  .tfuch  Adn.  iii,  a. 

2.  Towards  the  source  or  spring. 


3.  Moie. 

"floiiie  of  them  worth  as  much  aa  430and  upwanlt," 
—Daily  Chronicle.  Jan.  17.  1887. 

IT  Upwards  of:  More  tiian  ;  above  ;  in  ex- 
cess of:  as,  He  has  been  here  upwards  of  ten 
years. 

Up-Whirl',  v.i.  &  t     [Eng,  up,  and  whirl.] 

A.  Intrajis. :  To  rise  ujiwards  in  a  whirl :  to 
whirl  upwards. 

B.  Tra7is. :  To  raise  upwards  in  a  whirling 
direction. 

"  All  these  upwhirVd  aloft 
Ply  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world." 

AfiUon  :  P.  L..  iU.  4«l 

lip-wind',  v.t.  [Eng.  up,  and  unnd,  v.]  To 
wind  up ;  to  roll  up  ;  to  involve.  (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  I,  L  16.)  ^ 

up'-wind,    adv.      [Eng.    up,    and    wirid,  g.l 

Against  or  in  the  face  of  the  wind. 

"For.  though  upmnd  now,  they  coald  merely 
bunt  —Field,  Fob.  4.  1888. 

iip-WO^d',  pa.par.  era.     [Upwind,  tJ.J 

*  up- wreath',  v.i.  [Eng.  up,  and  wreath^  ^J\ 
To  curl  upwards. 

•'  Around  it  colnmue  of  smoke  upun-eathing.~ 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

Ur'-a-chus,  s.  [Gr.  ovpov  (ouron)  =  urine, 
and  €xa>  (echo)  =  to  have.] 

Anat. :  A  fibrous  cord  connecting  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bladder  with  the  anterior  abdo- 
minal wall,  passing  upwards  between  tho 
linea  alba  and  the  peritoneum  to  tlie  umbili- 
cus. In  fcetal  life  the  urachus  connects  the 
bladder  with  the  allantois. 

u-rac'-o-nite,  n-rao'-d-ni^c,  a.  [Eng. 
urainium),  and  Gr.  kovi^  (konis)  =  dust.] 

MiJi. :  A  mineral  of  undetermined  crystal- 
line form,  occurring  in  exceedingly  minuta 
scales,  or  earthy,  on  uraninite  (q.v.),  at  Jo- 
achimsthal,  Bohemia.  Colour,  lemon-yellow, 
sometimes  orange.  Compos.  :  essentially  a 
hydrated  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  ura- 
niimi. 

u-rsa'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  oZpov  (ouron)  ^  tirine, 
and  aifjia  (fiaima)—  blood.] 

Pathol. :  A  disease  caused  by  the  retention 
of  urea  and  other  noxious  substiinees  in  tlie 
kidneys  and  bladder,  followed  by  blood 
poisoning.  It  is  produced  by  any  cause  which 
prevents  the  periodical  excretion  of  the  urine, 
and  is  a  most  dangerous  malady.  It  takea 
three  forms :  stupor,  followed  by  coma,  con- 
vulsions of  an  epileptic  type,  or  coma  and 
convulsions  combined.    [Albdminuria.] 

U-rje'-mJc,  a.  [Mod.   Lat   urcem^ia):  Eng, 

suff".  -ic]     Of  or  belonging  to  ursemia  :   as, 

tira^viic  coma,  uripmic  intoxication,   urcemio 
poisoning. 

W-al.  s,    [See  def.] 

Geag.  :  The  name  of  a  range  of  mountains 
about  1,250  miles  long,  constituting  the  uortli- 
eastern  boundary  of  Europe. 

Ural  Altaic,  a. 

Philol. :  The  same  as  Turanian, 

U-ra'-li-an,  a.    [See  def.]     Of  or  pertaining 

'  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia. 

y-riil'-ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ural  Mountains  ;  specifically  applied  to 
the  languages  of  the  Finnic  tribes,  frnni  it 
being  generally  supposed  tliat  tlie  original 
seat  of  such  tribes  was  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

iir'-al-xte,  s.  [After  the  Ural  Mountains, 
where  it  was  first  observed;  suff.  -ite  (Min.); 
Ger,  uralit.] 

Min.:  An  altered  form  of  Augite  (q.v.), 
where  the  exterior  form  of  the  crystal  is  pre- 
served, but  the  cleavage  is  that  of  hornblende. 
The  crystals  appear  to  be  composed  of  a 
number  of  minute  prisms  of  hornlilende. 
First  made  known  by  H.  Rose,  as  occurring 
in  a  green  porphyritic  rock  in  the  Urals,  but 
it  has  since  been  found  to  be  very  abundant 
in  many  rocks. 

uralite-porphyry,  «. 

Petrol.:  A  porphyry  in  which  the  mineral 
uralite  is  a  prominent  constiKient. 

orallte-syenlte,  s. 

Petrol.  ;  A  variety  of  syenite  (q.v.),  ocoar- 
ring  near  the  village  of  Turgojak,  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  which  contains  uralite. 


I&te.  tat,  fSro,  amidst,  what  fall,  Ikther :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thSre :  pine,  pft,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cuh.  ciire,  unite^,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


uralorthite— uranoscopus 
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iir-al-ortll'-ite,   s.      (After  the  Ural  Momi- 
tains,  wlitTO  lomul,  aii>]  Eng.  orthite.) 

Mlii.,:  A  variety  of  Allanile  (q.v.).  occurriti;^' 
in  large  dull  crvst;ils  in  tlie  Ilnieu  Mnuntaiiis, 
UraU.  Hanlness,  6-0  ;  sp.  gr.  3-41  to  3-647  ; 
colour,  pitch-black. 

U-rS-in'-iX  s.     [Eug.  uraJi(ic),  and  aniil.]    [Di- 

"  ALURAMIDE.] 

iir-a-mil'-ic,  o.     [Eng.  itramii; -ic]  Derived 
fioni  or  containing  uramiL 

uramlUo-aoid,  $. 

Chem. :  C'riHioNgO;  (?).  Dialuramic  acid.  Ob- 
tained by  boiling  a  solution  of  dialuramide  in 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent 
four-sided  prisms  or  in  silky  needles,  stiluble 
in  water  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  etlier.  With  the 
alkalis  it  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

19,-r^n',  s.     [See  def.]    A  contraction  of  Uraii- 
iuni  (q.v.). 

oran-mlca,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Uranite  (q.v.). 

ur'-an-ate,  s.     [Eng.  wran{i'c);  -ate.) 

Chem.  (PL) :  Compounds  of  the  manic  oxide 
with  basic  metallic  oxides.    (IVatts.) 

U-rS.n-^teni'-nite,    s.       [Etig.    uraniium); 
'  Gr.  a  *(a)  negative,  and  refiyut  (temno)  =  to 
cut.] 
Min, :  The  same  as  Uranin. 

^-ra'-ne-fle,  «.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ura7i(ia);  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  adj.  sntf.  -e^v.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Musacefe.  Seeds  numerous 
in  each  cell ;  fi-uit  berried,  or,  if  capsular, 
bursting  through  the  cells.    (LiiidUy.) 

U-ra'  -  m  -  a,   s.     [Lat.,    from    Gr.    Ovpaviii 

*  (Ourania)  =  the  Heavenly  one,  later  regar<ied 

as  the  muse  who  presides  over  astronomy.] 

1.  Classic  Mythology  : 

(1)  The  muse  of  Astronomy,  usually  repre- 
sented as  holding  in  one  band  a  globe,  in  the 
other  a  rod,  with  which  she  is  employed  in 
tracing  out  some  figure. 

(2)  A  surname  of  Venus  =  Celestial.  She 
was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Uranus  or 
Ctebis  by  the  Light,  and  was  supposed  to 
presiile  over  beauty  and  gent-ration. 

2.  Astron.:  [Asteroid,  30.]. 

3.  Bot:  The  typical  genus  of  Uranese  (q.v.). 
Only  known  species,  Urania  ^eciosa  (Ravcnala 
viailagascariensis).  [Ravenala.]  It  has  lea^■es 
of  giant  size,  small  axillary  flowers,  and  fruits 
beariug  seeds,  surrounded  by  an  aril  of  an 
nltromarine  colour.  It  yields  an  essential 
oil,  and  the  capsules  a  dye. 

4.  Entoni. :  The  typical  genus  of  Uraniida; 
(q.v.).  Splendid  lepidoptemus  insects,  often 
about  three  inches  across  tlie  wings,  which 
are  transversely  banded  with  black  and  green, 
the  hinder  pair  terminating  posteriorly  in  a 
long  tail,  sometimes  edged  with  white.  All 
the  species  are  South  American.  Urania 
fiilgens  migrates  in  large  flocks  across  the 
Isthmus  of" Panama. 

U-ra'-nx-an  (1),  a.  [Eng.  Urani(a):  -an.] 
MijtkoL  :  Of  or  belonging  to  heaven ;  hea- 
venly, celestial.  Used  of  Venus  when  re- 
garded as  the  patroness  of  heavenly  or  chaste 
love.  Or  it  may  refer  to  her  being  the 
daughter  of  Uranus.     [Urania,  1,  (2).] 

•■  The  BCftl  was  Cupid  bttit  above  a  ecroll, 
And  o'er  his  head  Cr'inian  Vonua  Iiudh.*' 

Tennyion  ;  Princeia,  L  289. 

U-ra'-m-an  (2),  a.    (Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  uranus 
(q.v.),  i  connect.,  and  Eng.  sutf.  ■an.\ 

Astron. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  planet 
nrana.s. 

"The  most  flingnlar  circuoiatance  attending  the 
■whole  Franian  system." — Ball:  SUiry  qf  the  Heave  na, 
p.  169. 

qi-ran'-ic  (1).  a.     [Urajjus.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  heavens ;  celestial,  astronomicaL 

"Oh  I  Ituow  uutwhat  telluric  oruranic  principles." 
—Carlyle. 

^-rSjl'-ic  (2),  a.     [Eng.  urajiiimn)  ;  -w:.]    Con- 
'  taiued  in  or  derived  from  uranium  (q.v.). 

uranlc-acid*  s. 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  uranic  oxide 
when  in  combination  with  bases. 

uranio-nitrate,  s. 

Chem. :  (UOo)"(N03)2-6H20.      Prepared  by 


dissolving  pulverised  pitchblende  in  nitric 
aciti,  evaporating  to  dryncKs,  a4lding  water, 
filtering,  and  allowing  filtrate  U^  crystallize. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohuL 

uranlo  oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  UO3.  Uranyl  oxide.  A  chamois 
yellow  powder,  obtained  by  heating  urmuc 
nitrate  in  a  glass  tube  to  250'.  It  dissolves  m 
acids  forming  the  uranic  salts. 

uranicH>Kyolilorlde,  s. 

Chem,  :  U02CI2.  Uranyl  chloride.  Ob- 
tained as  an  orange-yellow  vai)our,  wliich 
solidifies  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  when 
dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  nrannus 
oxide.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  fiTiiis 
double  salts  with  the  cliloridea  of  the  alkali 
metals. 

ur-a-ni'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  itrani((i); 
Lat.  feuL  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfte.] 

Entom. :  Pages ;  a  family  of  Lepidoptera, 
now  believed  to  be  Hawk  Moths,  but  consti- 
tuting the  transition  to  the  tribe  of  Butter- 
flies with  which  they  were  formerly  placed. 
They  are  large,  have  long  slender  antennse, 
and  fly  by  day.  Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  world.  The  tropical  American  species 
are  brighter  in  color  than  th>->»e  from  the  East 
Indies. 

iir'-a-nin,  iir-^-nin'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  uran 
(iu'in);  suff.  -in,  -inite  {Min.);  Ger.  uranerr, 
scliwentranerz ;  Fr.  urane  oxydalc.] 

Min,  :  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  the 
Isometric  or  cubic  system,  mostly,  however, 
occurring  massive.  Hai'dness,  5*5  ;  sp.  gr., 
6"4-8 ;  lustre,  greasy  to  dull ;  colour,  velvet- 
black,  grayish;  streak,  brownish-black  to  dark 
olive-green  ;  opaque  ;  fracture,  somewhat  con- 
choidal.  Compos.;  protoxide  of  uranium,  32-1 ; 
sesquioxide  of  uranium,  67-9  =  100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula  UO.UgOs-  Occurs 
sjiariugly  in  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
a  few  other  localities. 

iir-a-nis-co-iu'-tis*  s.    [Gr.  ovpavi(TKo<; 
(puraniskas)  —  the  palate  ;  sufT.  -itis.] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  palate. 

ur-a-ni8'-co-plS*-ty,  s.  [Gr.  ouponVKo? 
(mlraniskos)  =  the  piilate ;  TrAao-mcos  ( plas- 
^A'^s)  =  forming,  from  irAd(ro-ai  {pUisso)  =  to 
form,  to  mould.] 

Surg.  :  The  operation  of  engrafting  in  case 
of  deficiency  of  the  soft  palate. 

*  iir-a-nis-cdr'-a^pliy,  a.  [Gr.  oupaii'crwo? 
{ournnisl-os)  =  the  pahite,  and  pa(/»i7  (rhaphe)=^ 
a.  suture.] 

Surg. :  The  operation  of  suture  in  the  case 
of  cleft  palate. 

ur'-an-ite,    s.      [Eng.   uran^ium) ;    suff".    -ite 
{Min.);  Fr.  urane  oryde;  Ger.  uranit,  uran- 
glimmer.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring  in  square 
tables  or  plates  with  bevelled  edges,  occasion- 
ally in  square  octahedrons  ;  cleavage,  basal, 
micaceous.  Hardness,  2  to  2'j  ;  sp.  gr.,  34 
to  3-6  ;  lustre  of  cleavage  faces,  pearly,  of 
others,  sub  -  resinous  ;  colour  and  streak, 
various  shades  of  green  ;  transparent  to  sub- 
translucent.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  phosphate 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  and  proto.-i.ide 
of  copper.  The  finest  varieties  of  this  mineral 
have  been  hitherto  found  in  the  mines  of 
CornwalL 

2.  The  same  as  Autunite  (q.v.). 

iir-iill-it'-io,  a.  [Eng.  wra?u/(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  uranite. 

u-ran'-i-fim,  s.    [Named  by  the  discoverer 

*  after  the  planet  Uranus  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  hexad  uietiillie  element,  dis- 
covered by  Klaproth  in  ITSi)  ;is  a  metallic 
oxide,  hut  first  obtained  as  a  true  metal  by 
Peligot  in  1840 ;  symb.  U  ;  at.  wt.  120.  It 
is  found  in  pitchblende,  which  is  an  oxide, 
an<l  in  uranite,  which  is  a  phosphate.  The 
metal  is  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
chloride  with  potassium  or  sodium.  It  is 
somewhat  malleable  and  hard,  with  a  colour 
resembling  nickel  or  iron  ;  sp.  gr.  18*4 ;  per- 
manent in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperature, 
but  in  the  pulverulent  state  it  takes  fire  at 
about  207°,  burning  with  great  splendour.  It 
forms  two  classes  of  compounds,  viz.,  the 
uranons,  in  whirh  it  is  quatlrivalent,  and  tlie 
uranic,  in  which  it  is  sexvalent. 


uraniam- carbonate,  8.     [Libbiqitc 

VooLi'i  J-;.] 

uramom-oxldo,  ^.     [Uranin.  Urani* 

NITK-l 

uranium  -  phosphate,  9.     [Ubahite, 

AUTUNiTlC.J 

uranium- sulphate,  «.     [Johannite, 

UkaNOCHALCITE,  MeDJIDITE,  ZiPPElTE,  VooLl* 

ANITE,  UUACONITE.] 

iir-a-no-,  pre/.    [Uranium,  Uranus.) 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sky. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  uraniaxD 
(q.v.). 

u-r&n-o-chSl'-^ite,  ».  [Pref.  ttroTio-,  2. ;  Or, 

XoAxo?  {chalkm)  =:  brass,   copper,  and  euff. 
'Ue{Mi7i.) ;  Ger.  uranocliaizit.] 

3ft7u ;  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring 
in  small  velvety  nodules  formed  of  radiating 
crystal- fibres.  Hardness,  2  to  2"5  ;  colour  ana 
streak,  grass-  to  apple-green.  Compos. ;  pro* 
bably  sulphuric  acid,  21*1  ;  oxide  of  uranium, 
33-5;  oxide  of  copper,  7"0  ;  lime,  9"8  ;  water, 
28-5  =  99-9. 

iir-^-o'-chre  (chro  as   ker)  ».      [I'ref. 

■un(7i(o)-,  2.,  and  Eng.  ochre.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  URAcoNiTE(q.v.). 

u-rS.n-6-9ir'-9ite,  s.  [Pief.  uraiio-,  2. ;  Lat. 
circus  —  a  circle,  and  sufi'.  -ite  {Min.).'} 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  strongly 
resembling  autunite  (q.v.),  for  which  it  had 
been  long  mistaken.  Sp.  gr.  3"63 ;  colour, 
yellowish-green.  Compos.  :  phosphoric  acid, 
14*0;  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  &ti75 ;  baryta, 
15-07;  water,  14-18  =  100,  thus  tk-ing  an 
autunite  (q.v.),  in  which  baryta  replacts  the 
lime.  Ftmnd  in  veins  in  the  granite  of  Saxoa 
Voigtland. 

u-ran-6-grS,ph'-ic,  u-r^-6-graph'-io- 

'  al,  a.  [Kn^'.  uraiii"ji<iph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  uranogi-aphy  (q.v.). 

iir-an-d^-ra-ptust,  a.  [Bug.  uranographiy); 
■id.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  urauo- 
graphy. 

iir-an-og'-ra-phS?,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and 
Gr.  yp6.<\><ji  {grapho)  =  to  write,  to  describe.]  A 
description,  chart,  or  orrery  of  the  heavens  ; 
that  branch  of  astronomy  which  consists  iti 
the  determination  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  construction 
of  celestial  maps  and  globes,  &c. 

"For  the  purposes  of  urauoffrajAy  ...  a  know, 
ledge  of  tbe  equinox  is  Qot  uecess&rj.'—Benciiel : 
Astronomy.  5  HSi. 

u-ran'-o-lite,  s.    [Pref.  urano-,  l.,  and  Gr. 
'  Mdo^  (lithos)~&  stone.]    A  meteoric  stone; 
an  aerolite. 

iir-an-ol'-o-g^,  s.    [Pref.  urano;  l.,  and  Gr. 

A670S  (/030s)  =  a  discourse.]    The  knowledge 
of  the  heavens. 

iir-an-om'-et-ry,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  l.,  and 
Gr'  /leTpoc  (HiLfrod)  =a  measure.]  A  measure- 
n.eut  of  the  heavens. 

"  A  new  vranometry  <uid  a  irpertory  of  constuita  of 
aaiTOUomy."— Mature,  vui.  xxiv..  p.  C24.    (1891.) 

U-r«in-o-ni'-6-bitet  s.   [PreC  urano-,  2.,  aud 
'  Eng.  niobite.] 
Mineralogy : 

1,  Thesame  as  Samarskite  (q.v^. 

2.  Tlie  same  as  Uranin  (q.v.). 

VL-rlin'-o-phane,  s.  [Pref.  uraiw-,  2.,  and  Gr. 
*  4>o-^fiu  (phaiiio)  =  to  cause  to  apjiear.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  exceedingly  minute  ci-ystals  on  the  sides  of 
fissures  in  granite  at  Kupferberg,  Silesia. 
Hardness,  2"6  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  2(i  to  2'8 ;  cohmr, 
honey-yellow.  Compos.  :  essentially  a  liy- 
drated  silicate  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium, 
alumina,  aud  lime. 

u-r£in-6-phyU'-ite,  s.   [Pref.  urano-,  2.taiid 

"  Eng.  phytlite.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Uranite  (q.v-X 

u-r&n-o-sco-pi'-na, s. j)^  (Mod.  h&i.urano- 
'  iiCop{u$);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.} 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Trachiuidie,  containing 
several  genera.  The  eyes  are  on  the  uppt-r 
surface  of  the  head,  directed  upwards;  lateral 
line  continuous. 

iir-a-nos-CO-puB,  s.   [Lat-,  from  Gr.  oirpavo- 


boU,  boy;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9h1n.  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ 
-clan,  >tian  =  shgji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -oious,  -tious,  -sious 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing* 
=  shua,   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 
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uranoBcopy— urbicolouB 


tTKoiroi  (ouranoskopos)  =  Urayiosccrpus   scaber. 
(See  def.)] 

Ichihy.  :  Stargazer.  A  genus  of  Urnuosco- 
pina  (q.v.),  with  eleven  species  fioni  tlie 
Indo-Pacific  and  Atlantic,  and  one,  Urano- 
scopus  scaber,  known  to  the  ancients,  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Head  large,  broad,  and  thick, 
partially  covered  with  bony  plates;  mouth- 
cleft  vertical;  scales  very  small;  two  <''»rs:il 
fins,  ventrnls  jugular,  pectorals  brauclied  ; 
Villiforni  teeth  in  jaws,  on  vomer,  and  palatine 


TmANOSCOPUS    SCABER. 

bones  ;  a  long  filament  usually  present  before 
and  below  the  tongue  ;  gill-cover  armed.  The 
eyes,  wliich  are  very  small,  can  be  raised  or 
depressed  at  will.  The  species  are  small,  in- 
active fishes,  rarely  a  foot  I  ng,  generally 
lying  hidden  at  the  bottom  I'etween  stones, 
watching  for  their  prey.  The  filament  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  their  mouth,  and  playing  in 
the  current  of  water  passing  through  the 
mouth,  serves  to  allure  small  marine  animals 
within  reach. 

Ur-an-6s'-co-py,  s.  [Pref.  urano-,  1.,  and  Gr. 
TKOTT€io  (skop€o)=  to  see,  to  observe.]  Con- 
templation of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

iir-a-cd-sd-»  pre/.      [Mod.    Lat.   uranosus  = 
uranous  (q  v.).j 
Chem. :  Uranous  (q.v.). 
uranoso-uranic  oxlde»  s. 

Chem. :  UgOg  =  UOo'SUOs.  The  chief  con- 
Btituent  of  pitchblende,  obtained  artificially 
by  igi.iting  uranous  oxide  in  contact  with  air. 
It  forms  a  dark-green  velvety  powder  ;  sp.  gr. 
7*1  to  7-3,  hardly  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids, 
but  dissolving  without  alteration  in  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

^-ran-o-sphser'-ite  (ser  as  er).  s.  [Pref. 
UTano;  2,  and  Eng.  sphwrite  (Min.).] 

Mill. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  semi-globular 
groups  of  microscopic  crystals,  with  radiated 
and  concentric  structure.  Hardness,  2  to  3  ; 
sp.  gr.  63ti ;  colour,  orange-yellow  to  brick- 
red  ;  lustre,  greasy.  An  analysis  of  perfectly 
pure  material  yielded  :  sesquioxideof  uraniuii, 
50"88 ;  teroxide  of  bismuth,  44*34 ;  wattr, 
4-75  =  99'97,  which  gives  the  formula 
Bi032U203  4-  3H0.  Pound  at  the  Weisser 
Hiiseh  Mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

^-ran-d-spin'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  urajio-,  2. ;  Lat. 
'  spina  =  a  thorn,  and  sutf.  -ite  (Min.),'] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  scales  with 
rectangular  contours.  Crystallization  ortho- 
rhombic  ;  hardness,  2  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  3'45 ;  colour, 
siskin-green.  An  analysis  by  Winkler  gave: 
arsenic  acid,  19'37 ;  sesquioxide  of  uranium, 
59-18;  lime  5-47;  water,  16'29  =  100*31,  which 
ia  approximately  equivalent  to  tlie  formula 
CaO,U...03As05+  8H0.  Found  at  the  Weisser 
Hirsch  Mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

n-r^~o-tan'-tal-ite*  s.    [Pref.  urano-,  2., 
and  Eng.  tantalite:  Ger.  uranotantaL] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Samabskite  (q.v.), 

H-ran-6-thall'-ite»  s.    [Pref.  umno-,  2.,  and 

*  Ei]g.  thallite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  ocenrring  in  aggregates  of 
minute  crystals  or  grains  as  encrustations  on 
uranium  ores.  Hatdness,  2*5  to  3*0  ;  colour, 
and  streak,  siskin-green  ;  lustre,  vitreons,  on 
cleavage  faces  pearly.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated 
carbonate  of  nranium  and  lime.  Found  at 
Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

n-rau-o-thbr'-ite,  5.    [Pref  urano-,  2.,  and 
\Eng.  thorite.] 


Min,:  A  variety  of  thorite(q.v.),  containing 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium. 
Found  in  the  Chaniplain  iron  region,  New 
York,  U.S.A. 

U-ran-6-til,  s.     [Uranium.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  radiating  or  stellar  groups  of  acieular 
crystals.  Sp.  gr.  3*95  ;  colour,  lemon-yellow. 
The  mean  of  three  analyses  gave  :  silica,  13-78; 
sesquioxide  of  uranium,  6ii*75 ;  alumina  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  0*51;  lime,  5*!27  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  0-45  ;  water,  12-67  =  99*43,  whicli 
resembles  the  composition  of  uranophane 
(q.v.). 

iir'-a-nous,  a.     [Eng.  uran(ium);  -oits.]    De- 
rived from  uranium. 

uranoua-chlorlde,  5. 

Oiem. :  UCI4.  Formed  by  burning  uranium 
in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  igniting  uranous  oxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  crystallizes  in 
dark -green  deliquescent  octahedrons,  soluble 
in  water  with  a  hissing  noise,  forming  an 
emorald-green  solution.  When  boiled  it  gives 
oft'  hydrochloric  acid,  and  deposits  a  finely- 
divided  brown  powder. 

nranous-oxlde,  s. 

Chem.  :  UO2.  Obtained  by  heating  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
a  brown  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  acids, 
and  forming  greenish-coloured  salts. 

Ur'-a-nus,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,   from  Gr.  ouparos 
(oh  rrtHos)  =  heaven,  spec,  the  celestial  vault.] 

1.  Greek  Mythol.  :  The  most  ancient  of  all 
the  gods.  He  married  Terra,  or  Earth,  by 
whom  he  had,  first,  the  children  called  the 
hundred-handed,  Briarens,  Cottus,  and  Gyges  ; 
secondly,  the  Cyclopes,  Arges,  Steropes.  and 
Brontes  ;  thirdly,  the  Titanes,  Oceanus,  Cceus, 
Saturaus,  &c.  ;  and  lastly,  the  Giants.  He 
was  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  his  son 
Saturnus,  and  from  his  blood  sprang  the 
Furies,  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megiera. 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  superior  planets  be- 
tween Saturn  and  Neptune.  It  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients.  When  Sir  William 
Herschel,  after  the  construction  of  his  great 
reflecting  telescope  [Telescope]  was  syste- 
matically examining  with  it  all  the  stars  above 
a  certain  magnitude,  he,  on  March  13,  1781, 
found  in  the  constellation  Gemini  a  star  which 
he  recognized  as  having  a  disk  which  the 
others  had  not.  He  took  it  for  a  comet,  and 
other  contemporary  astronomers  held  the  same 
view.  Some  months  afterwards,  as  its  mo- 
tions were  traced,  tlie  opinion  arose  that  it 
was  a  planet,  and  in  January,  1783,  La  Place 
laid  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  at  Paris, 
calculations  relating  to  its  elliptic  orbit 
which  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  this 
opinion  was  coiTect.  The  discovery  led  to  the 
appointmentof  Herschel  as  Astronomer-Royal, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  observatory  at 
Slough.  Uranus  had  been  noted  down  by 
Flamsteed  as  a  fixed  star,  in  his  Historia 
Ccelestis  Britaiinica,  published  in  1725,  and 
he  had  measured  its  place  four  or  five  times 
between  1690  and  1715.  Lemonnier  had  ob- 
served it  nine  times  without  identifying  it  as 
a  planet.  Bradley  and  Tobias  Mayer  had 
done  so  at  least  once.  Its  diameter  is  about 
31,700  miles— about  four  times  that  of  the 
earth,  its  bulk  about  sixty-four  times  as  great ; 
but  being  of  light  material  its  weight  is  only 
fifteen  times  as  great.  It  has  been  reasoned 
out  from  analogy  rather  than  proved  by 
actual  observation  that  it  rotates,  bntthe  time 
of  this  rotation  is  wholly  unknown.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  is  about  1,800,000,000  of 
miles,  and  it  travels  once  round  tlie  orbit  in 
about  eighty-seven  years.  It  receives  only 
about  one  three-thousandth  part  of  the  light 
and  heat  from  the  sun  which  fall  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  attended  by  at  least  four  satellites 
— Ariel,  Umbriel,  Titania,  and  Oberon.  Their 
orbits  all  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  planet  itself — a 
circumstance  not  known  in  the  case  of  any 
other  planet.  Called  also  Georgium  Sidus 
and  Herschel  (q.v.). 

u-ran'-u-tan,  s.    [Ourano-outano.] 

iir-an-vit'-ri-ol,  s.     [Eng.   uran(ium),   and 
vitriol.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Johannite  (q.v.). 

ur-a-nyl,  s.    [Eng.  uran{iuin);  -yl.] 

Chem. :  UoOg.  The  hypothetical  radical  of 
the  uranic  compounds. 


nranyl  -  chloride, 

CHLOUIDE.] 


[Uranic  -  oiT" 


uranyl-oxide,  s.    [Uranic-oxide.] 

flt-ra'-6.  5.      [A  name  given  by  the  native  in- 
habitants to  a  deposit  in  a  lake  near  Nerida, 
Columbia,  South  America.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Trona  (q.v). 

iir-ap-ter-Sr&'-i-dEe,  s.  pi.,   ur-fi,p'-ter- 

3^x»  s.   [Ouraptebyd^,  Ourapteryx.]  (New- 
man.) 

ii-r&'-rt,  8.    (CuRARi.i 

U-rar'-i-a,  s.      [Mod.     Lat.,  from   Gr.  ovp« 
{oura)  —  a  tail,  which  the  bracts  resemble.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysarese  .  Papiliona- 
ceous plants  with  pinnate  leaves,  having 
generally  three  leaflets,  purple  or  yellow 
flowers,  and  nearly  sessile  legumes  contracted 
between  the  seeds.  Uraritt  lagopoides,  an 
Indian  species,  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos 
to  be  alterative,  tonic,  and  antieatarrhal,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  some  of  their  medicines. 
The  fruit  of  U.  picta,  another  Indian  species, 
is  applied  to  the  sore  mouths  of  children,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  deemed  an  antidot*  for  the 
bite  of  a  Southern  Indian  snake  (Echit 
carinata). 

U-ras'-ter,  s.     [Pref.   ur(o)-,  and  Gr.   io-njp 
{aster)  =  a  star-fish.] 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Asterias  (q.v.).  [Stab- 
fish.] 

U-rSa-ter-el'-la,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
nra^ster  (q.v.).] 

PakEont. :  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  having 
the  ambniacral  grooves  margined  by  a  row  ol 
ambulacra!  plates  only.  Found  in"  the  Silu- 
rian.    Called  also  Stenaster. 

iir'-ate,  s.     [Eng.  ur(ic);  -aU.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  uric  acid. 

urate  of  ammonia^  s. 

C/t//u. :  C5H3(NH4)N403.  A  salt  frequently 
found  in  urine,  and  prepared  by  adding  am- 
monia to  uric  acid.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ur'-ban,  a.    [Lat.  urbanus  =  pertaining  to  a 
city  f  2irbs,  genit.  urbis  =  &  city.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city  or  town ; 
living  or  situated  in  a  city  or  town. 

"  Ttie  gradual  removal  of  urban  rookeries." — DaOp 
Telegraph,  Sept,  29.  1835. 

*  2.  Urbane  (q.v.). 

ur-bane',  a.     [Lat.  urhanits  =  urban  (q.v.).] 
Courteous,    polite,    suave,    elegant,    refined, 

polished. 

"  Raisiug-,  through  Just  gradation,  s&vase  U/e 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane." 

WorUsurorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vUL 

Ur'-ban-ist,  s.     [See  def.  II.  1.  2.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sort  of  dessert  pear  of  the 
highest  excellence. 

II.  Church  Histoi-y  (PL) : 

1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  those  of  the 
Poor  Clares  (q.v.)  wlio  accepted  the  reform  of 
Pope  Urban  IV.  (1291-65). 

2.  The  adherents  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  (1378- 
89),  in  opposition  to  whom  Clement  VII.  waa 
afterwards  elected.  The  latter  held  his  court 
at  Fondi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
afterwards  at  Avignon. 

"  A3  Clement's  party  drew  back,  the  (TrbanUts  took 
up  tlie  cry."— AfUman  :  Latin  ChrUtianity,  viiu  &L 

ur-ban'-i-t^,  *  ur-ban-1-tle,  s.    [Fr.  ur- 

banite,  from  Lat.  urbanitatem,  accus.  of  ur- 
banitas,  from  urbanus  =  urbane  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  urbane ; 
civilit>' ami  courteousness  of  manner;  refine- 
ment, suavity,  polish,  politeness. 

"The  gi;ace  and  urbanity  of  hlB  manners."— if oe- 
aulay  :  ffitf.  Eng.,  cb.  vi, 

*  2.  A  polished  humour  or  facetiousness. 

"Moral  doctrine,  and  urbanity,  rsiiys  Caaaubon]  or 
well-mannered  wtt,  are  the  two  thlngB  which  consti- 
tute the  Koiuan  satire,"— Z»ri^den  .-  JuvenaL    (Dedio.) 

*  ur'-ban~ize»  i\t.  [Eng.  urbaiUs);  -ize.\  To 
render' urbane. 

"  Refined  nations,  whom  nature  and  kuowledge  did 
first  urbanize  and  polish."— .ffotpeW  .*  ttutructiont  for 
Travel,  p.  S.     (1S42.1 

*  ur-bic'-d-lous,  a.  [Lat.  urhs,  genit.  urhit 
=  .1  city,  a  town,  and  colo~io  cultivate,  to 
inhabit.]  Inhabiting  a  c'*-y  or  town;  urban, 
(Eclec.  Rev.,  in  Annandale.) 


l&te,  CSit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5tv 
or.  wore,  W9II;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kv. 
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fiP-CO'-O-la.  s.     L^at.  wrcco^w  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Plumierese.  Named 
from  the  furm  of  the  corolla.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, ovato-oblong  ;  flowers  small,  greenish,  in 
terminal  cymes;  Ciilyx  ilve-cleft  ;  corolla 
pitcher-shaped,  hairy,  with  five  erect  teeth  ; 
stamens  five,  with  sagittate  anthers  ;  ovaries 
two,  developing  into  fruit  the  size  of  oranges. 
Urceola  elastica  of  Roxburgh  (=  U.  escuUnta 
of  lientham)  is  an  extensive  wnody  climber  in 
the  forests  of  Tenasserim  and  Pegu.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Strettell  believes  that  it  may  be  utilized 
for  supplying  caoutchouc.  {Calcutta  E^hib. 
Report.) 

2.  Eccl4siol ;  A  pitcher  for  containing  water 
for  ritual  use  in  the  Eucharistic  service, 
■whether  for  washing  the  ministrant's  hands  or 
for  cleansing  the  vessels.  {Smith:  Christian 
Antiquities.) 

ur-ce-d-lar'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  urceolaris  =  of  or 
belonging  to  a  small  pitcher.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Agenus  of  Liniboridae,  closely  akin 
to  Lecanora,  and  named  from  the  form  of 
the  shields.  The  spermogonia  are  scattered 
over  the  thallus,  sometimes  on  the  border  of 
the  apothecia.  They  are  inconspicuous  on 
account  of  tlieir  j-ale  colour.  Urceolaria  scru- 
posa  and  U.  cinerea  are  Crustaceous  Lichens, 
used  in  dyeing.  The  former  is  the  more  com- 
mon, growing  on  heaths,  walls,  and  rocks. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Urceolariidae  (q.v.), 
with  a  single  species,  parasitic  on  Plaiiaria 
torva.  Free-swimming,  highly  elastic,  change- 
able in  shape  ;  sucking-disc  provided  with  a 
simply  striated  homy  ring ;  the  anterior  re- 
gion usually  alternate,  and  with  the  peristome 
obliquely  set. 

nx-ce-d-la-ri'-l-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  urceo- 
lari{a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idm.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria, 
with  four  genera,  from  salt  and  fresh  water ; 
all  i>arasitic  or  commensal.  Animalcules  free- 
awiinining  or  adherent  at  will,  discoidal,  tur- 
binate, or  hourglass-shaped  ;  anterior  border 
more  or  less  circular,  with  a  spirally  convolute 
ciliary  wreath,  the  right  limb  of  which  de- 
scends into  the  oral  aperture ;  oral  system 
consisting  usually  of  a  widened  anterior  en- 
trance (the  vestibulum),  and  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed pharyngeal  jiassage ;  posterior  border 
cup-sliaped,  adhesive,  ciliated,  and  generally 
strengthened  internally  with  a  horny  ring, 
which  in  some  cases  is  simple,  and  in  others 
set  with  tooth-like  processes. 

£ir'-5e-6-late,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  urc&olatus,  from 
Lat.  urccohis  (q.v.).J 
Bot.:  Pitcher-shaped  (q.v.). 

ur-9e'-o-liis,  s.     [Lat.,  dirain.  from  uruvt  = 
a  water-pitcher.] 

Bot.  {Of  a  carex):  The  tube  made  by  two 
bracts,  which  becoming  confluent  at  their 
edges,  enclose  the  pistil.  Called  also  Peri- 
gynium. 

ar'-9hm,  'ur'-chon,   *  ur-chone,   *  Ir- 
ohon,  '  ur-gin,  *  yrc-heon,  s.  i:  a.    [O. 

Fr.  iref07i,  h<iri^on,  erigon  ;  Fr.  h€ri$soii-=  a 
hedgehog,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  ericionem,  accus.  of 
ericio,  for  ericius  =  a  liedgehog ;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  XVP  (cher)  =  &  hedgehog.] 

*  A»  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  hedgehog. 

"  Round  as  a  ball,  akinued  like  ati  i/rcheon  or  hedge- 
hog."—fio/i^wAcd  /  Deacript.  Scotland,  ch.  '« 

2.  A  sea-urchin  (q.v.). 

"The  iirchintot  the  sea  called  echini."— P.  Botland: 
PUtiie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xxxi. 

*  3.  An  elf,  a  fairy,  from  its  being  supposed 
to  take  at  times  the  shape  of  a  hedgehog. 

"  Like  urchin*,  ouphes  and  fairies." 

Shaketp.  ■  Mrrrt/  Wives  of  »'in(Uf>r.  iv,  *. 

4.  A  familiar,  half  chiding  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  child. 

"  There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine." 

Wordsworth :  Michael. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  key  of  the  ash-tree.  (//a//t- 
vitU.)  More  probably  the  fruit  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  ^-Esculus  Hippocastanum.  {Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

2.  Carding :  One  of  a  pair  of  rapidly  re- 
volving sniall  card -cylinders,  arranged  around 
the  periphery  of  a  large  card-drum. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Prickly,  stinging,  rough.    {Milton.) 


2.  Trumpery. 

"  How  easie  It  wkB  to  itrlde  over  auch  ureMin 
articlfj."— ««c*<;(,   /,(/««>/  It'i/aam*.  II.  9L 

*  ur'-yhon,  "  ur-chone,  s.    [Urchin.) 

ur'-dee.    ur'-dy,   a. 

[Fr.  urdee.] 

Her.  :  Pointed.  A 
cross-urdee  is  one  in 
which  the  extremities 
are  drawn  to  a  sharp 
point  instead  of  being 
cut  straight. 

urd-ite,  s.     [After 
Urda,  of  Scmdinavian 
mythology;  suO.  -ite         cross  i'rdbi. 
(Mni.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  D.  Forbes  to  a 
monazite  occurring  in  large  crystals  in  the 
granite  of  Notero,  near  Arenodal,  Norway. 

^r'-dii,  s.  &  a.  [Hind,  urdu  —  (I)  an  army,  a 
camp,  a  market,  (2)  the  language  detiued  in 
the  article.] 

A,  As  subst. :  The  Hindustani  language  as 
spoken  by  the  Muhammadan  population  of 
India.  It  is  a  lingua  franca,  which  became 
the  medium  of  comuiunication  between  the 
Muhammadan  conquerors  of  India  aud  their 
Hindu  subjects.  It  is  really  the  Hindi  lan- 
guage, which  is  of  the  Aryan  family,  witli  a 
number  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  words 
introduced  into  it,  though  the  inflections  of 
nouns  and  verbs  remain  unaltered.  Many  con- 
sider Urdu  a  distinct  language  from  Hindi,  but 
Beanies  regards  this  as  a  great  error  in  pliilo- 
logy.  It  is  now  the  language  most  largely 
used  by  Europeans  in  their  intercourse  witli 
the  natives  of  India.  It  has  a  literature, 
chiefly  liistoric,  which  arose  under  the  Mogul 
emperors,  commencing  withAkbar(1556-lG05). 

"By  a  curious  caprice  Hindi,  when  it  uses  Ambic 
words,  is  assumed  to  become  a  new  language,  and  ia 
called  by  a  new  name— rr'dt;  but  when  Punjabi  or 
Siudhi  tlo  the  aatne,  they  are  not  so  treated."— fleame*  : 
Comp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang.,  i.  39, 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  language  so 
called. 

*  lire  (1),  s.  [O.  Ft.  eure,  euvre ;  Fr.  ctitvre  = 
work.     Cf.  manure,  iniire.]     Use,  practice. 

"  For  in  the  time  that  tliievinK  was  In  ure 
The  gentler  fled  to  phices  more  secure." 

John  Taylor:  PennUcss  I'ilgrimage. 

*  lire  (2),  5.  [O.  Fr.  eiir  =  lot,  chance,  from 
Lat.  augurium  =  augury  (q.v.).J  Chance, 
destiny,  fortune. 

"  Bo  pitonsly  gan  cry 
On  bis  fortune  and  on  ure  also." 
Lydgate:  Complaint  of  the  Black  Snight. 

*  ure  (3),  s.     [Urus.]    A  wild  bull  ;  the  urus. 

"Tlie  third  kind  is  of  them  that  are  named  urei."— 
Ooldinge :  Ccesar,  fol.  163. 

•lire,  v.t.  [Ure  (1),  s.]  To  inure;  to  ac- 
custom by  use  or  practice. 

iil^-e-a*  s.  [Latinised  from  root  of  urina  = 
urine*(q.v.).J  jjjj^ 

CftCTi.;  CH4N20.=  C  =  0.  The  chief  organic 

NHo 
constituent  of  urine,  first  obtained  in  an  im- 
pure state  by  Rouelle  the  younger,  in  1799. 
It  is  readily  obtained  by  evaporating  urine  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath  and  exhausting  the 
residue  with  alcohol ;  or  it  may  be  prepared 
synthetically  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
carbonic  oxychloride.  From  a  pure  aqueous 
solution  it  crystallizes  in  long,  flattened 
prisms  without  terminal  faces,  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  melts 
at  120',  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. The  synthesis  of  urea,  discovered  by 
Wohler  in  1S28,  was  the  first  instance  of  an 
undoubtedly  organic  body  being  obtained  by 
artificial  means. 

•iired,  a.     [Ure  (2),  «.]    Fortunate. 


lir-e-din-a'-ce-flB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  uredo 
(q,v.),  genit.  tiredin{i^):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acecF.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Coniomvcete3  (q.v.)- 
{LindUy.) 

iir-e-diui'-e-i,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  uredo,  genit  ure- 
din(is);  Lat.  raasc.  pi.  aiij.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  of  Puccinia;i.  Protospores 
not  septate,  and  disposed  in  regular  sori,  or 
the  species  have  two  kinds  of  fruit.  Some 
alleged    species    are    undoubtedly    only    the 


secondary  state  of  other  Fungals,  but  there 
aie  Uredinei  which  api>ear  genuine.  AH  weie 
formerly  included  under  Uredo  (q.v.). 

u-re'-dd,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  blast  or  blight  of  planta; 

'  uro  =:  to  burn.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Uredinei  (q.v.) 
Prott)spore8  brown  or  yellow,  composed  oJ 
several  layers  of  cells,  each  containing  a 
st'ore. 

iir'-^-ide»  $.    [Eng.  urtia) ;  -ide.] 

Chem.  {PI):  Compounds  containing  the 
elements  of  a  urea-salt,  ndnus  water;  thus 
allox.in  is  a  monuride  of  mesoxalic  acid,  being 
a  compound  of  that  acid  with  one  atom  of 
urea  minus  2H'jO. 

a  re'-mi  a,  u  re'-inic,  ».    [Seo  UajEMiA, 
*  Uremic] 

^-re'-DAi  *■    [From  uren,  the  Malabar  name 
of  the  species  defined.] 

Bot. :  Thetypical  genus  of  Urenea;  (q.v.).  In* 
volucreaud  calyx  live-cleft  ;styledividedabove 
into  ten  portions  ;  carpels  five,  prickly  at  the 
top,  Urena  lobata,  a  shrub  commonly  occur- 
ring with  the  mango  and  bambdo  in  Bengal 
and  throughout  India,  and  U.  sinuata,  a  small 
Indian  shrub,  have  strong  fibres,  probably 
well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  sacking 
and  twine.  {Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.)  In  Brazii 
a  decoction  of  the  root  and  stem  of  U.  lobata 
is  employed  as  a  remedy  in  windy  colic,  aud 
the  flowers  are  given  as  an  expectorant  in 
dry  and  inveterate  cough. 

iir'-et,  5.     [Urea.] 

Chem.  :  This  name  has  been  applied  to  the 
group  CHoN'O,  which  by  substitution  for  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  may  be  sup- 


CHoNO 


!-  N,  aud  by  sub- 


posed  to  form  urea,     tt;;'       j  ■ 

stitution  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  biuret, 

(CH,NO),|j,,    (roiM 

^  This  term  was  formerly  used  as  an  affix 
indicative  of  combination ;  thus  sulphuret 
now  sulpliide;  phosphuret,  phosphide,  iic. 

U-re'-ter,    s.      [Gr.   oupT)Ti7p    (owrefer)  =  tlie 
'  urethra  ;  ovptu  {oureo)  =  to  pass  urine.] 

Anat.  (PL):  Two  tubes  which  conduct  the 
urine  from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  ono 
entering  at  each  side  near  the  base.  They  are 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
about  the  width  of  a  goose  quill. 

U-re-ter-i'-tis,  s.     [Eng.  ureter  ;   suff.  -i(is.J 
"  Inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

iir'-e-thane^,  s.pl.    [Eng.  ur{ic),  and  ethane.} 
[Carbamic-ethers.] 

u-re'-tlira,  s.     [Gr,  ovpjjdpa  {ourethra)."] 

AnaX. :  A  membranous  tube  running  from 
the  bladder  first  directly  downwards  and  then 
forwards  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  It 
is  the  excretory  passage  for  the  urine,  serving 
also  in  the  male  for  the  ejaculation  of  the 
semen. 

U-re'-tliral*  a.     [Eng.  urethr(a):   suff.  -a/.] 
*  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uretlira  :  as,  urethral 
abscess. 

iir  -  e  -  thri'- tiSi   s.     [Eng.    urethr{a)  ;    suff. 
•  itis  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  urethra  LGokorrh(Ea],  or  of 
the  urethra  itself. 

u-re-thr6-plas'-tic,  a.      [Eng.    urethro- 

'  plast(y);  -ic] 

Surg. :  Of  or  relating  to  urethroplasty. 

u-re-thro-plas'-t^,  s.     [Gr.  ovp^Opa  {ourl' 
'  thra)  =  the  urethra,  and  TrAao-tru  {p(asso)  =  to 

mould.] 
Surg. :  ^.u  operation  for  remedying  defects 

in  the  urethra. 

U-re'-thxi-tome,  «.       [Mod.    Lat.   urethra^ 
'  and  Gr.  to^tj  (tomi)  =  a  cutting.] 

Surg. :  A  knife  used  In  urethrotomy  (q.v.). 

iir-e-tlirot'-d-my,  s. 

Surg.  :  The  operation  for  urethral  stricture. 

iir-e'-tliyl-aiie,  s.     [Eng.  ur(icj;   ethyl,  and 
suff.  -an*-.]    [Methylic-carbamatk.1 

U-ret'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  oiipTjTweds  {ouretikos)  =  per- 
'  taining  to  urine  (q.v.).] 

Mai. :  Of  or  relating  to,  or  promoting  the 
flow  of  urine. 


bSU,  boy ;  pout»  j<5wl ;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9IU11.  benQli ;  go.  gem ;  tlilii,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  —  j^^""     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  d^L 
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nrge,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  urgeo  =  to  urge,  to  drive  ; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  ctpyoj  {eirgo)  =  to  repress,  to 
restrain,] 

A.  TraTisUiv€ : 

1.  To  force  or  drive  onward. 

*■  From  stage  to  stage  the  lict^used  earl  may  run  .... 
The  senator  at  cricket  ur-je  the  ball." 

/'opa.-  Iftinciad.  iv.  692. 

*  2.  To  hasten  or  push  forward  with  exer- 
tion and  vigour. 

"  Now  urge  the  coarse  wliere  switt  ScAtnander^Uiles.' 
Pope:  Bi'tner ;  Iliad  x.xi.  ll-l. 

3.  To  press  the  mind  or  will  of ;  to  serve  as 
K  motive  or  impelling  cause ;  to  impel,  to 
constrain,  to  stimulate. 

4.  To  press  or  ply  hard  with  arguments, 
entreaties,  or  the  like;  to  importune;  to 
solicit  with  more  or  less  earnestness. 

"  And  he  urged  him  to  Uike  it." — 2  Kinfft  V,  16. 

5.  To  press  upon  attention  ;  to  put  forward 
or  advance  in  an  earnest  manner  ;  to  ]iress  I.'y 
way  of  argument ;  to  plead  earnestly  ;  to 
insist  on. 

"These  arguments  .  .  .  were  doubtless  urged  with 
lorce  by  Danby."— .Wocaufai/.*  But.  Eng..  cb.  x. 

•6.  To  press  closely  on  ;  to  follow  closely. 
"  Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  ImpeUiug  wave." 

Pope  :  Sntiret,  vi.  263. 

*  7.  To  ply  bard  in  a  contest  or  argument  ; 
to  attack  briskly. 

"  Though  every  man  hare  a  light  in  dispute  to  urge 
a  iftla*!  Ttiiigiou.'—TiUotson, 

*8.  To  demand  ;  to  insist  on. 

"  She  urged  coiiteTeace."—Shakeap.  :  Am  Fou  Lika  It, 

*  9.  To  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  promote,  to 
encourage. 

"  Urging  the  carnage,  and  eyeing  with  pleasure  aU 
the  horrors  of  war."— iiai/y  Telegraph.  3epu  li,  1885. 

*10.  To  proviike,  to  irritate,  to  exasperate. 

"  I'll  in,  to  urge  hia  hatred  more  to  Clarence." 

Shakeap. :  Richard  III.,  L  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  press  onward. 

"He 
Strives  to  urge  upward,  and 'his  fortune  raise." 

Donne,    {Todd.) 

2.  To  incite  ;  to  stimulate. 

"  The  combat  urges,  and  my  soul's  on  fire." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  vL  45S. 

3.  To  make  a  claim  ;  to  insist,  to  persist. 

"  Urg'd  extremely  for  it"         Shaketp.  :  Timon.  ilL  2. 

4.  To  produce  arguments  ;  to  allege  proofs, 
as  an  accuser. 

"  That  .  .  .  my  accuserB 
May  stand  forth  face  to  face 
And  freely  urge  against  me," 

Shaki-sp. :  Senry  VIII..  v.  8. 

urge,  s.     [Fr.  orge  =  barley.]    Barley. 

*  urge-wonder,  s.    A  variety  of  barley. 


*'urg'-en9e,  s.  [Lat.  ur^ens^: urgent (q. v.).] 
Urgency. 

"  Hia  buainesB  craves  dlspHtch, 
And  is  of  serious  urgence." 

Jii'eio  Tricke  to  Ctteate  the  IHveU. 

nrg'-en-9y,  s,    [Eng.  urgeTi(t);  -cy.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
urgent :  as— 

1.  Importunity  ;  earnest  solicitation  or 
pressing. 

"  At  length  he  yielded  to  the  urjyencv  of  friends." — 
Macaulay  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Pressure  of  necessity. 

"  Saving  only  In  case  of  bo  great  urgoticy." — Hooker  : 
Ecctea.  Politie.  hk.  i.,  §  B. 

II.  Parliament :  The  voting  by  a  majority 
of  three  to  one  in  a  house  of  not  less  than 
three  huudred  members,  that  a  certain  mea- 
sure or  resolution  is  urgent  in  the  interests  of 
the  state,  in  which  case  it  takes  precedence 
of  all  other  business. 

firg'-ent,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  urgens,  pr.  par. 
of  urgeo  —  to  urge  (q.v.).] 
*  1.  Oppressive. 

"The  heat  is  very  urgent."— Ilackluyt :  Voyage4. 
iii.  49. 

2.  Pressing,  cogent  ;  necessitating  imme- 
diate action  ;  demanding  early  attention. 

"  He  wiU  send  to  borrow  so  much  money,  pretending 
urgent  occasions  for  it" — Dampier :  Voyages  (au,  16S6.) 

3.  Pressing  or  soliciting  with  importunity  ; 
importunate. 

"  The  E^ptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that 
they  might  send  them  out  iu  huste."— Exodus  xli.  S3. 

nrg'-ent-l^,  *  urg'-ente-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
urgent;  -ly.]  In  an  urgent  manner;  with 
pressing  importunity  ;  pressinply,  forcibly. 

"And  therefore  the  Jewea  called  more  urgtntely 
upon  the  matier,"— Pdai  .-  John  six. 


Urg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  urg{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
urges  ;  one  who  importunes  ;  au  inciter. 

"  Few  .  .  ,  admoniahei-s,  but  urgera  of  your  action." 
Btaurn.  &  Flet.  :   Val^tUinia'i,  i.  8. 

ur-gin'-e-a,  s.  [Named  by  Steinheil,  iu  1S34, 
after  Ben  Urgin,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  near  Bona, 
Algeria,  in  whuse  territory  he  first  collected 
a  species  of  the  genus.  J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scillete,  akin  to  Scilla,  but 
with  a  more  spreading  perianth  and  more 
numerous  seeds.  Urginea  maritivm  {U.  Scilla, 
or  Scilla  Tnaritinui)  is  the  Squill  (q.v.).  U. 
indica,  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  India,  is 
sometimes  given  as  a  substitute  for  the  offi- 
cinal squill,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much 
inferior  in  value.  It  is  chiefly  used,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ainslie,  for  horses  in  cases  of 
strangury  and  fever. 

Ur'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.  urinor  =  to  dive.] 

Omith. :  Guillemot ;  a  genus  of  Alcidje,  with 
eight  species,  from  the  Arctic  and  north  tem- 
perate zones.  Bill  of  moderate  length,  strong, 
straight,  pointed,  compressed,  upjier  mandible 
slightly  curved  near  the  poiut,  with  a  small 
notch  in  the  edj^e  on  each  side ;  nostrils 
lateral,  basal,  concave,  pierced  longitudinally, 
partly  closed  by  a  membrane,  wliich  is  itself 
partly  covered  with  featliers ;  feet  short, 
placed  behind  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
body  ;  legs  slender  ;  feet  with  only  three  toes, 
all  in  front  and  entirely  webbed  ;  wings  and 
tail  short.  There  are  several  species  which  are 
common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Among 
them  I'ria  troile  is  seen  at  times  on  the  coasts 
of  Kew  York,  and  XJ.  grylle  breeds  as  far  south 
as  the  Bay  of  Fiindy.  The  egga,  are  used  in 
Britain  for  clarifying  wine,  also  as  food. 

ur'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ur(ea) ;  -ic]  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  urea  (q.v.). 

uric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C5H4N4O3.  Formerly  called  lithic 
acid.  A  general  constituent  of  the  Vertebrata, 
and  usually  prepared  from  serpents'  excre- 
ments or  from  guano,  by  boiling  with  dilute 
potassic  hydrate,  and  decomposing  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  forms  a  glistening,  snow- 
white  spongy  crystalline  powder,  tasteless 
and  inodorous,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  destructive 
distillation  it  yields  cyanic  and  hydrocyanic 
acids,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate. It  is  readily  identilied,  even  in  minute 
quantity,  and  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  dryness,  and  adding 
excess  of  ammonia,  a  beautiful  deep  red 
colour  (mnrexide)  is  immediately  produced. 
It  forms  salts  called  urates. 

ttr'-mi,  s.  pi.  [Heb.  oniw  (urim),  pi.  of  -\:in 
iur),  the  same  as  -ii>t  (or)  =  light] 

Hebrew  Antiq.  :  Literally,  lights  ;  but  the 
Septuagint  translators  make  it  apparently  a 
plural  of  excellence,  in  which  case  it  would 
signify,  light.  Used  specially  in  the  com- 
pound term  Urim  and  Thuniniim  [Thcmmim], 
believed  to  mean,  light  and  perfection.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  hazarded  as  to  their 
nature,  but  the  subject  still  remnins  very  ob- 
scure. They  were  to  be  put  "on  tlie  breast- 
plat«  of  judgment,"  and  on  or  over  the  heart 
of  the  high  priest  when  he  specially  entered 
into  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxviii. 
30  ;  Lev.  viii.  8).  On  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity the  Tirshatha  (governor)  forbade  certain 
sacerdotal  pretenders,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
body  of  Aaron's  descendants  (for  the  words 
seem  ambiguous),  to  eat  of  the  most  holy 
things  till  there  should  stand  up  "a  priest 
with  Urim  and  with  Thummim"  (Ezra  ii.  63; 
Neh.  vii.  65).  In  one  place  the  order  of  the 
two  words  is  reversed  (Dent,  xxxiii.  8).  If 
by  Urim  in  two  other  passages  is  meant  Urim 
and  Thummim,  then  they  seem  to  have  con- 
stituted an  oracle  to  or  by  which  applications 
might  be  made  to  Jehovah  for  counsel  (Numb, 
xxvii.  21 ;  1  Sam.  rx\iii.  6.) 

iir'-m-al,  s.     [Fr.,  from  urine  =  urine  (q.v.),] 

1.  A  vessel  for  containing  urine,  speeitically 
a  vessel  or  reservoir,  with  conductor,  used 
in  cases  of  incontinence  of  urine. 

"  Elte  thyn  urinaU  and  thy  JordaDes." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,240. 

2.  A  convenience,  public  or  private,  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  wishing  to  pass 
urine. 

*  3.  A  bottle  in  which  urine  was  kept  for 
inspection. 

"  These  folUes  shine  through  yoti  like  the  water  In 
ftn  urinal." — Shakesp,  :  Two  Gentlenten,  tl.  1. 


*  ur'-in-al-ist,  s.     [Eng.   urinal;    -ist.]     One 

who  professed  to  be  able,  by  inspecting  the 
urine,  to  discover  from  what  disease  a  sick 
person  was  suttering. 

"  My  urtnalist  .  .  .  left  un  artery 
Uuatretcht  upon  the  tenters." 

Decker:  Match  Me  in  London,  lit 

lir'-m-ant,  a.  [Lat.  urinaiis,  pr.  j*r.  of 
urinor  =  t<>  duck  or  dive  mider  water.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  dolphin,  or 
other  fish,  when  boi-ne  with  the  head  down- 
wards, and  the  tail  erect,  exactly  in  a  contrary 
position  to  what  is  termed  Haurient. 

iir'-m-ar-y,  a.  &s.     [Eng.  uHnie);  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  cont;iining, 
deposited  from,  or  atfurding  passage  to  urine: 
as,  urinary  calculi,  urinary  deposits,  the  uri- 
nary  passage. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Agric. :  A  reservoir  or  place  for  the  p^ 
ception  of  urine,  &c.,  for  manure. 

*2.  The  same  as  Urinal,  2. 

urinary-bladder,  s. 

Anat. :  A  hollow  membranous  and  muscu- 
lar receptacle  receiving  the  urine  poured  into 
it  through  the  ureter,  retaining  it  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  and  finally  expelling  it 
through  the  urethra.  In  the  male  it  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  rectum  ;  in  the  female 
it  is  separated  from  the  rectum  by  the  uterus 
and  the  vagina.  When  completely  distended 
with  urine,  it  rises  above  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  and  becomes  egg-shaped,  the  larger 
end  constituting  its  base,  or  inferior  fundus, 
and  being  directed  towards  the  rectum  in  the 
male  and  the  vagina  in  the  female,  and  its 
smaller  end,  or  summit,  resting  against  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  In  front  of  the  base 
is  the  cervix  or  nt^ck  connecting  the  bladder 
below  with  the  urethra. 

nrinary-fistnla,  s. 

Pathol. :  An  abnormal  communication  be- 
tween the  urinary  passages  and  the  external 
surface,  through  which  the  urine  finds  au  out- 
let in  greater  or  less  quantities. 

nrinary-organs.  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  A  collective  term,  including  (1)  the 
kidneys  which  secrete  urine  ;  (2)  the  meters 
which  convey  it  to  (3)  the  bladder ;  and  (4) 
the  urethra,  by  which  it  is  evacuated  from 
the  body. 

nrinary-veslde,  s. 

Anat.:  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
allantois  (q.v.),  because  from  a  dilation  on  its 
pedicle  the  mammalian  bladder  is  produced. 

*  iir'-in-ate,  v.i.  [Urine.]  To  discharge  urine. 

* iir-iu-a'-tlon,  s.  [Urinate.]  The  act  of 
passing  urine ;  micturition. 

*  iir'-in-at-ive,    a.       [Eng.  urin(e);    -ative.] 

Provoking  or  promoting  the  discharge  of 
urine ;  diuretic. 

"  Medicines  urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and 
Indigestion,  as  aolutive  do." — Bacon  :  Sat.  Hist.,  j  48, 

*  ur'-in-at-dr,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  urinatus^ 
pa.  par.  of  urinor  =^  to  dive  or  duck  under 
water.]  A  diver;  one  who  searches  imder 
water  for  sometliing,  as  for  pearls. 

"  The  precious  things  that  grow  there,  as  pearl,  may 
he  much  more  easily  letclied  up  by  the  help  of  this, 
tliai)  by  any  other  way  of  the  urinatoTi."~Wtikint: 
J/ttCheinatical  Majick. 

iir'-ine,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  wri?ia=  urine; 
coyn.  with  Gr.  oSpoi-  ipuron)  =  urine ;  Sans. 
vdri,  vdr  =  water;  Icel.  ur  =  drizzling  rain  ; 
ver  :=  the  sea;  A.S.  wcr  =  the  sea.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Chem. :  Tlie  secretion  of  the 
kidneys,  the  chief  fluid  excretion  of  man  and 
of  the  higher  animals,  (ii'atts.)  Healthy 
human  urine  is  a  transparent  light  amber- 
coloured  liquid,  having  a  saline  taste,  a  pecu- 
liar aromatic  odour,  an  acid  reaction,  and  a 
density  varying  from  I'OIO  to  1'025.  Its  chief 
constituents  are  urea,  uric,  lactic  and  hip- 
puric  acids,  and  creatine,  together  with  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  sulphates,  chlorides 
and  phosphates,  alkaline  salts,  certain  im- 
perfectly known  principles,  and  a  colouring 
substTnce.  The  urine  contains  the  liquid 
portion  of  useless  and  noxious  residuum  left 
after  the  assimilation  of  whatever  is  useful  to 
the  structure.    [Ur.cmia.] 

2.  Pathol. :  Morbid  states  of  the  urine  occur 
— the  aqueous,  the  subaqueous,  the  lithic,  the 
phosphatic,  the    purpuric,  the   albuminous, 
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And  the  Baocharine.  Aqueous  urine,  with  a 
diuiinutluii  in  its  solid  contents,  is  passed  in 
large  quantity  by  nervous  and  hysteric  per- 
Bons,  especially  when  they  approach  old  a^je. 
Subaquenus  urine,  in  some  respects  the  oppo- 
8it«  of  the  liist,  carries  off  an  unduly  large 

firoportion  of  solid  matters,  and  exists  chietly 
n  decline  of  the  bodily  powers,  which  it  temis 
to  accelerate.  Lithic  urine  deposits  a  pink 
or  purple  sand  or  "gravel,"  consisting  of  lithia  ; 
its  ultimate  tendency  is  t^o  produce  lithic 
calculi.  Phospliatic  urine  contains  an  excess 
of  phospliatic  salts,  and  deposits  a  white 
earthy  or  chalky  powder.  Purpuric  urine 
deposits  a  Isteritious  sediment.  Albuminous 
urine  deposits  albumen  ;  sometimes  it  is  an 
unimportant,  but  at  others  a  very  formidable 
disease.  [Albuminuria.]  Saccharine  uriue 
Is  an  attendant  on  diabetes  (q.v.). 

8.  Physiol. :  The  mechanism  by  which  the 
urine  is  secreted  is  apparently  of  a  double 
kind  :  (I)  uriniferous  tubules,  which  seem  to 
be  actively  secreting  structures,  anrl  (2)  the 
Malpighian  capsules,  which  appear  to  act 
rather  as  a  filtering  apparatus. 

•iir'-ine,  v.i.  [Fr.  uriner ;  Sp.  urinar.]  To 
pass  mine;  to  make  water.  {Bacon:  Nat. 
HUt.,  §  835.) 

tf^-in-if' -er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  «ri7ia  =  urine, 
and  /era  =  to  bear.  ]  Bearing  or  atlording  pas- 
sage to  urine. 

nrlniferous-tubes,  s.  pi. 

Ainxt. :  Small  tubes  or  ducts  opening  on  the 
surface  of  the  several  papillae  into  the  interior 
of  the  calices  of  the  kidneys, 

iir-itn-ip'-ar-otis,  a.  [Lat.  urina  =  urine, 
and  paHo  =  to  produce,] 

Anat.  £  Physiol.  :  Producing  or  secreting 
urine.  Used  of  certain  tubes  in  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  kidney. 

iir-m-o-geu'-i-tal,  a.    [Urogenital.] 

nr-in-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat,  uriiia.=^  urine,  and 
Gr.  fMTfiov  (vietron)  —  a  measure.] 

Physics :  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
specilic  gravity  of  urine.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  hydrometer,  and  vari- 
ations in  the  density  of  urine  as  detected  by 
it  are  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
disease, 

*ir'-iii-ous,  '  ur-In-dse,  a.    [Eng.  «rin<«),- 

•ous,  -ose.]  Full  of  urine,  emanating  from,  im- 
pregnated with,  or  smelling  of  urine.  Used 
specially  of  an  odour  of  urine  in  the  breath, 
the  perspiration,  or  in  vomited  matter. 

"  CoDveyIng  the  urhmge  particles  to  the  pel  via  and 
ureters,"— Way :  On  the  Creadon,  pt.  ii. 

iir'-itlis,  s.  pi.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  The  bind- 
ings of  a  hedge.    (Prov.) 

*  urle,  s.    [Etym,  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  The  tare  (Vicia  scUiva). 

urn,   *tinie*  s,      [Fr.  time,  from  Lat   uma ; 
prob.  from  uro  =  to  burn,  urns  being  used  for 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.] 
I.  Ordinary  LaTiguage : 

1.  A  vessel,  enlarged  in  the  middle  and  pro- 
vided with  a  foot  or  pedestal ;  speeilically,  a 
vessel  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
formerly  preserved  ;  a  cinerary  urn,  (Browne  : 
Hydriotaphia,  ch.  iii.)    [Urn-burial.] 

2.  A  vase  or  vessel,  for  holding  water  ; 
hence,  a  vessel  generally. 

*'  Ten  thousaii'l  rivere  pourd  at  his  command. 
Prom  umM  that  never  iail,"     Cow/jer :  RetircTnetit,  73. 

3.  The  same  as  Tea-urn  (q.v.). 

4.  A  ballot-box. 

*'  The  Reactionaries  broke  Into  the  votlng-hall ;  .  ,  . 
flung  the  trailitiunal  'urn'  out  of  the  window,"— 
Daily  Telegraph,  May  S.  1SS8. 

*  5.  A  place  of  burial  ;  a  grave.    {Fig.) 
"  Lay  these  bonee  in  an  unworthy  um" 

Shakefip.  :  Henry  K.  L  2, 

*6.  A  Roman  measure  fur  liquids,  contain- 
fng  about  three  gallons.  One  urn  was  four 
times  the  congius  and  half  the  amphora. 

n.  Bot. :  The  spore-ease  of  any  moss  belong- 
ing to  the  Bryaceee.     [Urnmoss.] 

*TJ  In  the  urn:  Unknown,  undiscovered.  (A 
reference  to  the  urn  of  destiny  ;  of.  Virg.  jEn. 
vi  432,  Hor. :  Od.  III.  i,  16). 

"  A  large  part  ul  the  earth  is  otUl  *n  Ike  urn  to  as." 
'-Broume:  ffydrintaphia,  ch.  L 

urn-burial,  s. 

Anthrop. :  An  expression  used  by  Sir  Thomas 


Browne  as  a  sub-tith-  to  his  Ilydriotaphia.  and 
eniploytMl  to  denote  :  (1)  the  dcposUiun  of  liu- 
nian  aslies  in  a  cinerary  urn  after  creinatiun  ; 
(2)  l68s  commonly,  actual  in  torment  of  a  corpse 
in  an  urn.  Both  methods  were  practised  by 
the  ancient  Greeks^  and  afterwards  spread 
westward.  The  n-itfoc  (pUhos),  which  re- 
sembU'il  in  size  and  sliape  the  large  oil-jars 
of  southern  Europe,  was  used  as  an  urn  to 
contain  burnt  luunan  ashes;  and  two  such 
jars  placed  mouth  to  mouth  sometimes  served 
as  a  rude  cottin.  and  thus  arranged  they  arc 
not  unfreiiuently  fuund  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Troad.  (Dennis :  Cities  dt  Cemeteries  of  Etruria, 
vol.  i.,  p,  cvii,) 

*urn,  'ume,  v.t.  [Urn,  «.]  To  inclose  in 
or  as  in  an  urn.     [Inurn.] 

"  Ilu  will  Hut  suffer  ua  to  bum  their  buueft. 
To  «m  their  aabes."        Ttoo  jXoble  Kintmen,  i.  1. 

*urn'-al,  a.  [Eng.  urn;  -al.]  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  done  by  means  of  an  urn  :  as, 
urnal  interment. 

"  Vmal  interments  and   burnt  relioka  lie  not  in 
fear  of  y/oiai&."—Br<nene :  Hydriotaphia,  ch.  iU, 


um'-fiil.    s.      [Eng.    urn, 
much  as  an  urn  will  hold. 


8.  ;    ■Jid(l),']      As 


urn' -moss,  5.    [Eng.  um^  and  inoss.'] 
Bot.  (PI.)  :  The  Bryaceie.    (Lindley.) 

ur'-nu-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  i/nia 
=  an*  urn  (q.v.),] 

Zool.  :  A  genas  of  Tentaculifera  Suctoria, 
Animalcules  bearing  a  single  retractile,  simple 
or  sparsely-branched,  filiform  tentaculate  ap- 
Jjendage  ;  excreting  and  inhabiting  a  mem- 
branous lorica.  They  multiply  by  the  pro- 
duction of  free-swimming  ciliated  embryos, 
and  by  the  subdivision  of  the  entire  body 
mass  into  sporular  elements.  There  is  but 
one  species,  Urnula  epistylidis,  which  lives 
attached  to  the  branching  pedicle  of  Epistylis 
plicatilis* 

iir-d-,  pre/.  [Gr.  ovpd  (ovra)  =  a  tail.]  Tailed  ; 
having  a  tail  or  a  tail-like  process  or  processes.  ( 

ur-o-a'-e-tus,  s.     [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  oero? 

(a<(os)=  an  eagle,] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Aquilinse,  with  one 
species  from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

•iir-O-cen'-trum,  s.  [Pref.  vro-,  and  Lat. 
centrum  ~  a  shaip  point.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria, 
family  Gyrocoridse,  with  one  species,  Uroc^ii- 
trum  turbo,  irom  salt  and  fresh  water.  Free- 
swimming,  ovate  or  pyriform,  persistent ; 
body  with  one  or  two  circular  girdles  of  cilia  ; 
a  caudal  appendage  produced  from  the  pos- 
terior region  ;  endoplast  and  contractile  vesicle 
conspicuously  developed. 

iir-O-cer'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  urocer(us); 
Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Tailed-wasps  ;  a  family  of  Phyto- 
phaga.  Antennee  filiform,  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, having  from  eleven  to  twenty  ■  four 
joints,  middle  lobe  of  the  mesonotum  reach- 
ing to  the  scutellum,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  transverse  line ;  abdomen  elongated, 
usually  nearly  cylindrical,  of  nine  segments  ; 
ovipositor  long;  tibia;  with  only  a  single 
spine  at  the  apex  ;  larvre  like  those  of  beetles, 
with  six  thoracic  legs,  often  rudimentary, 
and  generally  no  prolegs.  The  species,  wliich 
are  chiefly  from  Europe  and  North  America, 
are    not    numerous.      Called    also   Siricidte. 

[SiREX.] 

*  U-r6o'-er-U8,  s.     [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  itepar 

(keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Bntom. :  An  old  aynonyin  of  Sirex  (q.v.). 
[Urocerid-e.] 

ur'-o-chord,  s.  [Urqchordata.]  Any  indi- 
vidual of  the  Urochordata  (q.v.), 

"  Amphioxua  has  no  external  skeleton,  nor  have 
tlioBe  Urorfiords  that  are  tailed  through  life,"— fie// 
Comp.  Anat,  p.  SIS. 

iir-O-Chor-da'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  ovpa.  (oura)  =  the  tail,  and  x°P^V  (chordi) 
=  a  string,  here  =  the  notochord.] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  some  authors  to  the 
Tunicata,(q.v.),  The  group  is  divided  into  (1) 
Perennichordata,  in  which  the  notochord  is 
found  in  the  tail  only,  and  is  retained  througli 
life  ;  and  (2)  Caducichordata,  in  which  the 
caudal  notnohord  is  present  in  the  larva  only 
or  is  never  developed.    The  notochord,  when 


present,  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  distinol 
locomotory  function. 

iir-O-COr'-d^-Ius,  s.     [Pref.  uro-.  and  Or. 
KopSiiKfi  (kordule)  =  a  club,  u  cudgel.] 

PaliEont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodontfl. 
Skull  triangular,  truncated  behind,  with  a 
rounded  snout ;  teetli  small,  slightly  curved  ; 
ventral  armour  consisting  of  sciitea  In  a 
clievron  i)attern,  reversed  behind.  From  tlie 
Britisli  Coal-measures. 

"  iir-O-cryp'-tUS.    s.      [Pref.   uro-,  and  Gr. 
KpvTTTOi  (A'7-((;)/'j,s)  =  hidden.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  now  merged  in  8ac- 
co]iteryx  (q.v,), 

t  U-r69'-y-6n,  5.     [Pref.  wro-,  and  Gr.    Kvutv 

(fcuo7i)  =  a  dog.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Canidffi,  with  two  species; 
Urocyon  virijinianus  (tne  Gmy  Kox)  from 
the  Atlantic  tttites,  and  U.  liUoralia  (the  Cuufit 
Fox)  from  California.  (Gray :  Proc.  Zool.  Hoc, 
1808.) 

ur-o-de'-la,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  wro-,  and  Gr.  JijXos 

(delos)  —  visible,  manifest.] 

1,  Zool. :  Adivisionof  Huxley's  Amphibians, 
often  called  Tailed  Amphibians,  from  tlie  fact 
that  the  larval  tail  persists  in  adult  life.  The 
skin  is  naked,  and  an  exoskeletou  is  rarely  pre- 
sent. The  body  is  elongated  posteriorly  to  form 
a  compressedor  cylindrical  tail ;  dorsal  verte- 
brae biconcave,  or  concave  behind  and  convex 
in  front,  ribs  short  and  attached  to  the  trans- 
verae  processes.  The  radius  and  ulna  in  the 
fore  limb,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  hind 
limb,  do  not  grow  together  so  as  to  form  a 
single  bone.  Most  of  them  have  the  four 
limbs  well  developed,  but  in  some  the  posterior 
limbs  are  wanting.  The  Urodela  are  divided 
into  two  sub-orders,  Salainaudrinye  and  Ich- 
thyoidea. 

2.  PalcBont.  :  From  the  Permian  onward. 
[Saxamander,  ] 

U-rod'-e-lan,  s.    [Mod,  Lat.  urodel(a);  Eng. 
"  suff,   -an.y    Any  individual   of  the  Urodela 
(q.v.). 

"  The  former  ...  is  hetieved  by  its  discoverer  to  be 
h  urodetan." — yicholBon  :  Palceont..  il.  175. 

iir'-o-dele,  a.  &  s.     [Urodela.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Urodela. 

"  The  world's  eurfitce  may  be  divided,  according  to 
its  Urodeie  popuJ:ttion.  iuto  three  regions.'— J/iPurf  .- 
The  Common  tVoff.  y>,  49. 

B.  As  snbst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Uro- 
dela (q.v.). 

"  The  lareest  existing  Urodele  .  .  .  Ib  fotiud  In 
Japan.  "—J/'mart,*  The  Common  Prog,  p.  42. 

iir-o-gen'-i-tal,  ur-in-o-gen'-i-tal,  a. 

[Formed  from  Eng,  urine,  and  genital.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  tlie  urine  and  genital  pn)ducts; 
chiefly  used  of  the  'urogenital  or  urinogeniUil 
passage,  of  which  the  male  urethra  is  an 
exaniide. 

iir-o-glo'-na,  s,     [Pref.  uro-,  and  Or.  yA^wi 
(glene)  =  an 'eyeball.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Flagellata-Eustomata, 
family  Chloro  monad  idee.  Animalcules  en- 
closed socially  within  a  sub-spheroidal  ma- 
trix ;  flagella  two  ;  endoplasm  enclosing  two 
distinct  lateral  colour-bands,  and  usually  one 
or  more  eye-like  pigment-spots.  There  is  one 
species,  Uroglena  volvox,  from  pond  water, 
formerly  regarded  as  an  imperfect  or  transi- 
tional form  of  Volvox  (q.v.). 

iir-6-gym'-nus,   s.      [Pref.   uro-,   and   Gr. 
yu/ivos  (gumnus)  =  naked,  unarmed.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Trygonidse  (q.v.).  Tail 
long,  finless  and  unarmed  with  spines;  body 
thickly  covered  with  bony  tubercles  ;  teeth 
flattened.  Urogymnus  asperrimus,  about  four 
or  five  feet  long,  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  is 
the  only  species.  Its  skin  is  used  for  cover- 
ing shields  and  the  handhs  of  swords  and 
other  weapons,  its  rough  surface  affording  a 
firm  grip  to  the  hand. 

iir-d-lep'-tus,  s.    [Pref.  uto-,  and  Gr.  Aijjrroc 

(Icptos)  =  peeled.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidse,  with  seven 
species,  all  from  fresh  water.  Animalcules 
free-swimming,  elongate,  highly  elastic,  but 
maintaining  the  same  general  contour;  pos- 
terior extremity  usually  protlncod  in  an  at- 
tenuate tail-like  manner  ;  ventral  Rurface 
with  three  or  four  anterior  or  frontnl  styles, 
and  usually  two  lines  of  secse. 


b^  l>^ ;  p^t,  J6^1 ;  cat,  96!!,  choms,  ^hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -Ins* 
-€iaii«  -tlan  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -$lon  =  zbiuoc    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =■  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L  ■ 
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urology— ursid89 


^-rol'-o-gy,  iir-on-ol'-o-gj^,  5.  [Gr.  ovpoi/ 
(oufon)  —  uriue^  aud  A6yo?  {logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.] 

Med.  :  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  urine, 

U-rol'-O-phus.  s.     [Pref.  wro-,  and  Gr.  Ao^ot 

'  (lophos)  =.  a  crest.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Trygonidge,  with  seven 
small  species  from  tropical  seas.  Tail  of  mo- 
derate length,  with  a  distinct  rayed  terminal 
tin,  armed  with  a  barbed  spine  ;  rudimentary 
dorsal  sometimes  present. 

Or-O-m^'-tix,  s.  [Pref.  wro-,  and  Gr. 
/idartf  (mttstia;)  =a  whip.] 

Zool. :  Thorn-tailed  Agamas ;  a  genus  of 
Agamidae,  with  five  species,  from  the  south  of 
Russia,  northern  Africa,  and  Central  India, 
Body  covered  with  small  scales  ;  tail  with 
rings  of  large  spiny  scales. 

iir-o-ne'-ma.  s.    [Ubonemus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronemidie  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Uronenm  nuirinuni,  from  vegetable 
infusions  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  Animalcules 
free-swimming,  oval  or  elongate,  persistent  in 
shape  ;  oral  aperture  ventral ;  body  ciliated, 
setK  at  posterior  extremity. 

ur-d-ne'-mus,  s.  [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  v^fxa 
{tmrni)  =  a  thread.]     [Phaneropleuron.] 

•  ur-o-ayc'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  'uro-,  and  Gr. 
WKTfpii  (nukteris)  =  a  hat.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  or  section  of  Bats,  erected 
by  Gray  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1862,  p.  262)  f.-r 
Cynoptcrus  albiventer,  which  is  now  uiergfd 
in  Harpyia,  under  the  name  of  H.  cephalotes. 

Ur-O-pel'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nro- 
peH{i.s);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Rough-tail  Snakes,  Rough-tailed 
Burrowing  Snakes;  a  family  of  Innocuous 
Colubriform  Snakes,  with  five  genera  and 
eighteen  species,  strictly  confined  to  Ceylon 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  southern  India. 
Body  cylindrical,  head  sliarp  and  pointed,  tail 
short  and  truncated,  with  a  naked  terminal 
plate,  which  is  sometinxes  replaced  by  keeled 
scales  ;  teeth  in  both  jaws.  They  sometimes 
burrow  to  a  distance  of  four  feet  below  the 
surface. 

iir-O-pel'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  wro-,  and  Gr.  TreAnj 
(pelte)  =  a,  shield.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Uropeltidse,  with 
one  species,  from  Ceylon. 

t iir-O-plan'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.o5poi'(oKro?i)=  urine, 
and  TrAdtnrj  (pUiiie)  —  a  wandering;  Fr.  nro- 
planie.] 

Pathol. :  The  transport  of  urine  to  some 
part  of  the  body  where  its  presence  is  ab- 
normal. 

n-rop-O-da.  s.  [Pref.  wro-,  and  Gr.  novi 
{pous),  genit.  ttoSos  {podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gamasidaf.  Palpi  and 
rostrum  inferior;  dorsal  shield  of  a  single 
broad  circular  or  oval  piece ;  legs  nearly 
equal.  Uropoda  vegetans  is  a  small  mite, 
parasitic  upon  beetles,  to  which  these  pest-s 
themselves  by  a  cord  believed  to  consist  of 
their  excrement. 

u-rop'-sile,  s.  [Ukopsilus.]  Any  individual 
of  the  genus  Uropsilus  (q.v.). 

U-rop'-si-lfis,  s.     [Pref.  wro-,  and  Gr.  i//tAos 

(p.si/os)  =  stripped  of  hair,  bare.] 

i^ooZ. ;  A  genus  of  Mygalidse,  closely  allied 
to  the  Shrews.     [Shbew-footed  Uropsile.] 

iir-6-p5?#'-i-al,  a.  [Uropvoiom.]  Of,  be- 
longing to,  or  connected  with  the  uropygium. 
Specifically  applied  to  a  peculiar  sebaceous 
gland  developed  in  many  birds  in  the  skin 
covering  the  coccyx.  It  secretes  an  oily  fluid, 
which  the  bird  spreads  over  its  feathers  by 
the  operation  of  preening.  The  tiuid  passes 
out  by  one  or  two  apertures,  commonly 
^tuated  upon  an  elevation,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  covered  with  feathers. 

iir-o-pSrg'-i-um,  s.     [Gr.  ippoTniyiof  (oi^ro- 

pugion)=.  the  rump  of  birds  in  which  tlie  tail- 
featliers  are  set  (Arist.) ;  generally  the  rump 
or  tail  of  any  animal.  ] 
Anat.  :  The  coccyx  (q.v.). 

U-r6s'-c6-py,  s.     [Gr.  ovpoc  {ouron)  =  urine, 
'  and  (rK<meio(skoped)=  to  see,  to  observe.]   The 


judgment  of   diseases    by  inspection  of  the 
urine  of  the  patient.     [Urinalist.] 

"  In  this  work,  attempts  will  exceed  performancea  : 
it  being  comiioBed  by  Biuitcbea  of  time,  aa  medical 
vacations,  ana  urutcopy,  would  permit."— BrowHO  : 
Vulgar  £rro,.r$. 

iir'-o-8plien,  s.     [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  <r4>i}v 
(sp'iea)  =  a  wedge.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Fistulariidee,  from  the 
Eocene  of  Wonte  Bolca.  The  cylindrical 
body  terminates  in  a  large  wedge-shaped  fin, 
whence  the  geneiic  name. 

iir-o-stic'-te,  s.     [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr,  otiktos 

{stiktos)  =  spotted,  dappled.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Trochilida;,  with  two 
species,  from  Ecuador.  Bill  straight  and 
longer  than  the  head  ;  nostrils  not  covered 
with  plumes ;  wings  pointed ;  tail  slight, 
forked. 

iir-d-Sty'-la,  s.     [Pref.  uro-j  and  Gr.  o-tGAos 

(stulos)  —  a  'pillar.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Oxytrichidae,  with  four 
species  from  fresh  water.  They  have  the 
general  character  of  the  family,  but  the  ventral 
set*  are  developed  in  great  abundance. 

U-rdt'-rich-iis,  s.     [Pref.  uro-,  and  Gr.  epi$ 
(thrix),  genit.  rpixo^  [trichos)=  hair.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mygalidse,  intermediate 
between  the  Desmans  and  the  Moles,  and 
agreeing  with  the  Shrews  in  having  only  two 
incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.  Nose  elongated 
into  a  snout,  with  nostrils  at  tip;  tail  stout, 
covered  with  long  hairs.  Two  or  three  species, 
from  Japan  and  North  America. 


'  ur'-ox,  i 


[Aurochs.] 


ur-OX-an'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  uiXic) ;  iall)oxan, 
and  sufT.  -ic]  Derived  from  or  containing 
uric  acid  and  alloxan. 

uroxanic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  C5N4Hi,)06.  A  dibasic  acid  ob- 
tained by  boilftig  uric  acid  with  strong  potash 
ley,  allowing  the  solution  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  for  several  months,  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  salt  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless,  transparent  tetrahedrons,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
On  boiling  with  water  it  is  decomposed,  car- 
bonic anhydride  being  given  off. 

uroxanlc-anliydride,  s. 

Chem. :  C5N4H8O5.  Uroxil,  Uroxyl.  A  yel- 
lowish hygroscopic  substance  obtained  by 
heating  uroxanic  acid  at  130',  till  the  weight 
of  the  residue  becomes  constant. 

U-rox'-il,  U-rox'-yl,   s.     [Eng.    uroxianic): 

'  -il,  -yl.]     [Uroxanic-anhydeide.] 

U-rox'-in.    s.     [Eng.   urox(anic);    -in.]      [Al- 

LOXANTIN.] 

UT'-peth-ite,  s.  [After  the  Urpeth  Colliery, 
where  found  ;  snff,  -ite  (il/ui.).] 

Mi7i. :  A  member  of  the  Paraffin  group  of 
hydrocarbons ;  soft,  like  tallow ;  sp.  gr. 
0'885  ;  colour,  yellowish-brown.  An  analysis 
yielded  Johnson  :  carbon,  85'S3  ;  hydrogen, 
1417  =  100.  Separated  from  the  ozocerite  of 
the  Urpeth  Colliery  by  its  ready  solubility  in 
cold  ether. 

ur'-ry,  s.  (Of.  Gael,  uirlach  =  mould,  dust] 
A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay,  lying  near  a  vein 
of  coal.     (Prov.) 

"In  the  coal-miuea  they  dig  a  blue  or  black  clay. 
that  lies  near  the  coal,  commonly  called  urry,  which 
is  an  unripe  coal,  and  is  very  proper  for  hot  lands,  es- 
pecially pasture  ground."— JtfoT-rijner .-  Huabandry. 

Ur'-sa,  s.  [Lat.  =(l)a  she  bear,  (2)  a  con- 
stellation.] 

Astron.  :  The  Bear;  the  first  word  in  the 
name  of  two  constellations. 

Ursa  Major,  s. 

Astro)!.:  The  Great  Bear.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  twenty  ancient  northern  cim- 
stellations,  its  seven  leading  stars  attracting 
notice  all  the  more  conspicuously  that  there  is 
a  certain  absence  of  visible  heavenly  bodies  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sky.  The  Semitic 
conception  of  the  constellation  was  that  it  re- 
sembled a  bier  with  mourners  walking  behind. 
[Arcturus,  Benetnasch],  and  it  lias  some- 
times been  called  specitically  Lazarus's  bier, 
the  four  stars  constituting  a  four-sided  figure 
being  the  bier  and  the  other  three,  Mary, 
Martha,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  the  mourners. 


It  is  much  like  a  plougli,  and  is  nften  called 
the  Plough,  the  rectangle  constituting  ita 
body,  and  the  three  projecting  stars  it,s  handle. 
To  other  minds  it  suggests  a  vehicle,  whence 
it  has  been  called  the  Car  of  David,  and  very 
commonly  in  England  Charles's  Wain,  or 
Waggon.  The  four  stars  standing  together 
are  the  wheels,  and  the  three  behind  are  the 
shaft.  Another  name  is  the  Dipper.  But 
astronomers  cling  to  the  old  classical  concep- 
tion of  a  bear,  of  which  the  four  stars,  a,  p,  y,  6 
Ursee  Majoris,  are  the  hind  quarter,  and  the 
three  the  tail.  The  remaining  portions  of  the 
animal  are  marked  out  by  sundry  small  stars 
of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude.  Tlie  Bear 
was  supposed  to  require  a  ward  or  keeper, 
[Arctdrus.]    The  Arabs  gave  the  seven  con- 


URSA     MAJUR     AND    URSA     MINOU. 
(The  Great  Bear  aud  the  Little  Bear.) 

spicuous  stars  names,  some  of  which  are  still 
in  use.  They  are  called  a  Ursa"  Majoris  or 
Dubhe ;  fl,  Merak ;  >,  Phecda ;  6,  Megrez ;  e, 
Alioth  ;  q  Mizar  ;  and »],  Alcaid,  or  Benetnasch. 
The  first  two  are  called  Pointers,  because  a  line 
drawn  from  0  through  a,  and  continued  for 
about  five  times  as  far  as  the  distance  be- 
tween them  will  reach  the  pole-star.  Ursa 
Major  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Draco  and 
Camelopardalis,  on  the  south  by  Leo  Minor, 
on  the  east  by  Canes  Venatici,  and  on  the 
west  by  Lynx  and  Camelopardalis.  It  is  too 
near  the  pole  ever  to  set  in  the  latitude  of 
London ;  in  its  revolutions  it  turns  over, 
but  never  disappears.  At  11  p.m.  in  the 
month  of  April  it  is  directly  overhead  ;  at  the 
same  hour  in  September  it  is  in  the  north  and 
low  down  ;  in  July  it  is  in  the  west;  and  at 
Christmas  in  the  east.  Of  the  seven  stars 
six  are  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  remaining 
one  (6)  being  at  present  between  the  third 
and  fourth  magnitude.  Mizar  (0  is  a  double 
star.  Powerful  telescopes  show  that  the 
Great  Bear  is  made  up  of  many  th'^'isand 
other  stars. 

Ursa  Minor,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Little  Bear  ;  one  of  the  twenty 
ancient  northern  constellaticnis,  bounded  by 
Draco,  Camelopardalis,  Cassiopeia  and  Per- 
seus. Its  contour  is  marked  out  by  seven 
stars.  The  curvature  of  the  tail  is  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  Great  Bear  ; 
and  at  its  tip  is  a  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, a  Ursae  Minoris,  called  Polaris,  or  the 
Pole  Star  (q.v.),  midway  between  Cassiopeia 
and  the  Great  Bear.  Next  in  brightness  are 
(3  Urste  Minoris,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kokab, 
and  y  Ursse  Minoris,  The  two  are  sometimes 
designated  the  Guards  of  the  Pole,  or  simply 
the  Guards.  Kokab  is  of  the  second,  and  the 
other  of  the  third.  The  remaining  stars  are 
smaller. 

ur'-sal,  5.    [URSU3.] 

ZooL;  The  Ursine-8eal.    (Annaiidale.') 

ur-si-dae,    s.   pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  urs(us) ;  Lat. 
tem.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  Bears  ;  a  family  of  the  Carnivora, 
group  Arptoidea,  or,  in  older  classifications, 
Plantigrada  (q.v.).  Claws,  five  on  each  foot, 
large,  strong,  and  curved,  non  -  retractile ; 
tongue  smooth  ;  ears  small,  erect,  and 
rotmded ;  tail  short ;  nose  forming  a  mov- 
able truncated  snout ;  Ciecum  absent.  Though 
ranged  with  the  Carnivora,  many  of  the  Ur- 
sidw  live  entirely  or  partially  on  vegetable 
diet,  and  their  teeth  are  modified  accordingly. 
They  are  widely  distributed,  but  are  entirely 
absent  from  the  Australian  and  Ethiopian 
regions,  and  only  one  species,  Ursu$  (or  Trem- 
arctos)  OTiiatits,  from  the  Andes  of  Pern  and 
Chili.  Wallace  reckons  fifteen  species,  which 
have  been  grouped  into  as  many  as  five  genera 
(Ursus,  Tlialassarctos,  Helarctos,  Melnrsua 
or  Piochilns,  and  Tremarctos) ;  Mivart  (i'roc. 


I&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p5l; 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  qjiite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   as.  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Inv. 
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£ool.  Soc.,  1885,  p.  395)  makes  two  genera 
(Uraus  and  Melursus) ;  and  Prof.  Flower 
(Encyc  Brit.,  ed.  yth,  art.  Mammalia)  in- 
cludes Ailuropus,  an  anuectant  form  connect- 
ing Ursus  with  Ailiinis  (q.v.). 

2.  Pal(eont.:  The  family  appears  first  in 
the  Miocene. 

or'- 81 -form,  a,  (Lat.  ursus  =  &  bear,  and 
forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  bear ;  resembling  a  bear. 

Ur'-sine,  a.  (Lat.  urslnus,  from  «rsu5  =  a 
bear.]    Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  bear. 

ursine -dasyure,  s. 

Zool.  :  Dasyurus  urslnus,  the  Native  or  Tas- 
manian  Devil.  In  outward  appearance  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  small  bear  with  a  long 
tail  ;  the  body  is  about  two  feet  in  length ; 
geneial  colour,  a  brownish-black,  with  a  broad 
white  baud  across  the  chest,  and    another 


UBSIN  E-  DA  SYTmE. 

over  the  back  close  to  the  tail.  They  com- 
mit gi'eat  havoc  among  sheep  and  poultry, 
and  are  a  match  for  an  ordinary  dog.  In 
conhnenient  they  appear  to  be  untameably 
savage.  They  are  true  Marsupials,  and  have 
the  jaw  inflected,  but  in  dental  characters 
and  in  general  habits  they  resemble  the  Car- 
nivora.     Found  only  in  Tasmania. 

ursine-howler,  s. 

Zool.:  Afijcetes  ursiiLus,  a,  \sLrge  monkey  from 
Soatli  America.  The  body  is  about  three  feet 
long,  ami  the  tail  slightly  longer ;  colour, 
rich  reddish-brown. 

nrsine-seal,  s.    [Northern  fur-seal.] 

ur-si-tS.x'-us,    s.      [Mod.    Lat.   ursus,    and 
Uixus  (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Melidce,  allied  to 
Mellivora  (q.v.),  from  the  Sivalik  Hills.    [Si- 

VALIK-STRATA.] 

nr'-son,  5.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  ursus  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  Erythizon  dorsatum,  a  North  Ameri- 
can species  of  Tree-porcupine.  When  full- 
grown  it  is  about  two  feet  long,  covered  with 
woolly  hair  mixed  with  long,  coarse,  dark- 
brown  hair,  with  white  or  yellowish  points. 
It  is  distributed  almost  universally  over  the 
Eastern  United  States,  and  north  through 
Canada  till  the  limit  of  the  trees  is  reached. 
Called  also  the  Canadian  Porcupine. 

.     [Mod.  L 
nrs(0;  -one  (Cki-m.).'} 

Chem.  :  CioHigO  (?).  A  resinous  body,  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  leaves  of  the  red  bear- 
berry  (Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi)  with  ether  in 
a  displacement  apparatus,  and  purifying  by 
crystallization  from  alcohol.  It  forms  slender, 
colourless  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  190'  to 
200°,  and  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling. 

tTr'-SU-line,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  St.  Ursula, 
a  famous  British  virgin  and  martyr,  who  is 
said  to  have  suffered  at  Cologne,  with  11,000 
companions,  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
enormous  number  of  St.  Ursula's  companions 
has  been  since  explained  as  originating  in  a 
mistake  of  the  early  copyists,  who  found 
some  such  entry  as — "  Ursula,  et  xi.  M.  V.," 
which  (taking  M  for  viilUa)  they  read  as 
"  Ursula  and  11,000  virgins,"  instead  of  "  Ur- 
ania and  eleven  martyr  virgins."  (Smith: 
Christ.  Biog.,  iv.  1071.)] 
Church  History: 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  congre- 
gations described  under  B. 

"  III  the  Milanese  nlone  there  were  eighteen  tTrtu- 
line  houses  at  the  death  of  St.  Ch&Tles."—AddU  A 
Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  827. 

B.  As  suhst.  (PL):  An  order  of  nuns  devel- 
oped from  a  society  founded  by  St.  Angela 


Meriei  of  Brescia  (1470-1540)  in  1537,  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  Ursula  (see  etym).  The 
objects  of  the  institution  were,  nursing  the 
sick,  the  education  of  girls,  and  the  sanctill- 
cation  of  the  lives  of  the  members  ;  and  the 
foundation  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
in  1344.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  vows  wern  simple,  but  in  Itil'J  a 
bull  was  obtitineil  from  Pope  Paul  V.,  making 
the  congregation  a  religious  order,  with  strict 
enclosure  and  solemn  vows,  a  fourth— that  of 
instructing  the  young— being  added  to  the 
usual  three.  Since  that  time  several  distinct 
congregations  have  been  formed. 

ur'-SUS,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bear.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Uraidse  (q.v.), 
with  tlie  range  of  the  family.  Dental  formula. 
I.  5,  c.  \,  P3I.  -J,  M.  3.  Milk  teeth  conipai-atively 
small,  and  shed  at  an  early  age  ;  body  heavy  ; 
feet  broad,  and  completely  plantigrade;  the 
five  toes  on  each  foot  all  vvell  developed,  and 
armed  with  long,  compressed,  moderately- 
curved,  non-retnictile  claws  ;  palms  and  soles 
naked  ;  tail  very  short ;  ears  moderate,  erect, 
rounded,  hairy;  fur  f^enerally  long,  soft,  and 
shaggy.  Prof.  Flower  groups  the  species  in 
the  following  sections : 

(1)  Thalassarctos.  Head  comparatively 
small,  molar  teeth  small  and  narrow,  soles 
more  covered  with  hair  than  in  the  other 
sections.  Ursm  Tnaritimus,  the  Polar  or 
White  Bear. 

(2)  Ursus  proper ;  U.  arctos,  the  Common 
Brown  Bear  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  regarded 
by  some  naturalists  as  idenfual  with  the 
American  Black  Bear  (V.  americamis) .  The 
Grizzly  Bear  of  the  Western  States  ( U.  horribilis 
or  ferox)  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  the  strongest 
and  fiercest  of  the  family.  There  are  several 
species  in  Asia  which  are  perhaps  but  variations 
from  the  Black  or  Brown  Bear. 

(3)  Helarctos.  Head  short  and  broad, 
molars  comparatively  broad,  tongue  long  and 
extensile,  fur  short  and  smooth.  U.  malay- 
anus,  the  Malay  or  Sun  Bear. 

2.  PaUeont. :  [Bear  (1),  3.,  I.  1.  (2).] 

ur'-ti-ca»  s.  [Lat.  =  a  nettle,  a  stinging  nettle ; 
uro  ~  to  burn.] 

Bot.  :  Nettle ;  the  typical  genus  of  Urticacea 
(q.v.).  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  stinging 
hairs  and  a  tenacious  inner  bark.  Leaves 
opposite,  with  stinging  hairs ;  calyx  four- 
partite;  males  with  four  stamens  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  ovary;  females  with  a  aubsessile, 
penicillate  stigma;  fruit  an  achene.  Known 
species  thirty-seven,  from  temperate  and  tropical 
climes.  Some  species  eting  strongly.  Urtica 
urentissima,  called  in  Timor  the  Daoun  Setan 
(the  Devil's  Leaf)  is  said  by  the  natives  to  pro- 
duce effects  continuing  about  a  year,  or  even  to 
cause  death.  U.  (=  Laportea)  crenulata,  an  In- 
dian species,  is  also  formidable.  [Laportea.] 
D.  stimuhuis  of  Java  is  less  violent.  The  fibres 
of  U.  tenacissima,  called  in  Sumatra,  Caloose, 
can  be  manufactured  into  very  tough  cordage  ; 
those  of  U.  cannabiiia  may  be  similarly  em- 
ployed. The  tubers  of  U.  tuberosa  are  eaten 
raw,  boiled,  or  roasted  by  the  natives  of  India. 
U.  simensis,  the  Sama  of  Abyssinia,  though 
acrid,  is  eaten  in  that  country.  The  leaves 
and  the  seeds  of  U.  meTnbranacea,  an  Egyptian 
plant,  are  considered  emmenagogue  and  aphro- 
disiac. Flogging  with  nettles  was  formerly 
practiced  for  arthritis  and  paralysis.  The 
old  U.  heltrophi/lla,  the  Neilgherry  Nettle,  is 
now  Girardiiiiu  helerophylla.  [Girardinia]. 
Australia  produces  a  tree  nettle  (U.  gigas) 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 
Oraiuarily  it  is  from  23  to  50  feet  high,  but 
sometimes  attains  tlie  imposing  proportions 
of  120  to  140  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  very  large  green  leaves,  which  sting 
violently  when  young.  Of  American  species 
may  be  named  U.  canadense,  whose  fibre  is 
used  in  rope  making.  The  roots  of  some  species 
of  nettles,  boiled  with  alum,  yield  a  yellow  dye, 
and  a  green  dye  has  been  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  stalks  and  leaves. 

ur-ti-ca  "96-89,  •  ur-ti9  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  urtic(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece, 
■ew.] 

Bot.  :  Nettleworts  ;  an  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  typical  of  the  alliance  Urticahs. 
Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  never  milky.  Leaves 
alternate,  usually  covered  with  asperities  or 
stinging  hairs ;  stipules  membranous,  often 
deciduous ;  flowers  small,  green,  unisexual, 
scattered,   clustered,   in  catkins  or  in  close 


heads  ;  calyx  membranous,  peraiKt^'nt— In  the 
males  it  is  four  or  flve-i>art<'d,  with  four  or 
five  stamens  inserted  into  its  base  opposite  to 
its  lobes  ;  females  with  a  tubular,  four  to  (Ive- 
cleft  calyx,  three  to  five  stuniinodes,  the  style 
simple  or  wanting,  the  stigma  siurple.  fringed, 
the  ovary  supei-inr,  sessile,  one-celUd,  with  a 
singleercctovule;thefruita8lmpleindehiscent 
nut  surrounded  by  the  calyx.  NeltIewort« 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  finuri.sh- 
ing  both  in  hot  ami  in  cold  countries,  and 
often  followinglhe  fimtstepsof  man.  Thereare 
eight  tribes,  or  8ul»-ordoi-H,  inclmling  Arlocar- 
pncew  (Bread-fnjit  t ree), Can nabiniiccn' (Hemp), 
M"rac'-ii^  (Mulberry),  rimaico)  (Kim),  Urtica- 
ceiu  (Nottlo,  Fig,  &<•.),  and  others  of  no  inlercBt. 

dr-ti-ea'-^e-ous  (or  oeous  as  shiis),  a. 

(Ueticace.*!}  Having  the  character  of  %■ 
nettle  ;  belonging  to  the  Urtieaceae. 

ur'-ti-cal.  a.    [Urticales.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Urtica 
or  to  the  order  Urticucea:.     (Liiuiley.) 

ur-ti-ca'-le^,  s.  pi.  [Maso.  or  fem.  pi.  ol 
Mod.  Lat.  urticalis.]    [Urtica.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  Urtieal  Alliance  ;  Lindley's  nine- 
teenth alliane.e  of  Exogenous  plants.  Diclinous 
Kxogens,  with  scattered  nionochlamydeous 
flowers,  single  superior  carpols,  and  a  large 
embryo  lying  in  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 
Orders :  Stilaginacese,  Urticacete,  Ceratophyl- 
lacese,  Cannabinaceie,  Moracese,  Aj-tocarpacese, 
and  Platanacese. 

ur-ti-car'-x-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Mod.  Lat.  urtU 
carius  =  stinging  like  a  nettle,  from  Lat.  urtica 
(q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  Nettle-rash  ;  a  non-contagiotis 
eiuption  on  the  skin,  producing  prominent 
patches  or  wheals,  accompanied  by  great  heat 
and  itching.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
continuing  for  months  or  even  for  years.  It 
is  often  caused  by  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  by  over  fatigue,  or  by  mental 
anxiety.  Steel,  cold  or  tepid  baths,  and  a 
simple  diet  will  often  do  it  good. 

*  ur'-ti-cate»  v.i.  or  t,    [Urtica.] 

A.  Iiitrans. :  To  act  so  as  to  annoy  or  irri- 


S.  Trans. :  To  annoy,  to  irritate. 

"  While  he  urficatet  you,  he  utters  a  low  crooDing 
murmur."— O.  A.  6ala  :  America  Revisited.  L  2T0. 

ur'-ti-cat-ing.  3»*-  jw.  or  a.  [Urticate.1 
Stinging  like  a  nettle  ;  pertaining  to  Urtica- 
tion, 

urtioatlng  ~  cells,  s.  pi.  Thread-cella. 
[Cnid^.] 

*  ur-ti-ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  urtica  =  a  nettle.) 
The  stinging  of  nettles,  or  a  similar  stinging  ; 
the  whipping  of  a  benumbed  or  paralytic 
limb  with  nettles  to  restore  its  feeling. 

"  The  Beuse  of  actual  urfimtion*  &nd  violenot.*^ 
Bp.  Tas/tor:  Of  Repentance ,  ch.  v. 

A-ru'-bu,  s.     (Native  name.] 

Oniith.  :  Cathartts  iota  (or  atratn),  from 
the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral South  America.  It  is  often  confounded 
with  the  Turkey -buzzard  (q.v.),  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  the  ring  of  feathers  round  the 
throat.  General  colour  black  ;  head  and  naked 
part  of  neck  bluish-black  with  warts  and  a 
few  hair-like  feathers.  Called  also  Black 
Vulture  and  Zopilote. 

iir'-US,  s.    [Lat.     Seedef.] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  A  kind  of  ox,  the  Bos 
urns  of  Caesar  (De  Bello  (kdlico,  vi.  28),  now 
called  Bos  primigenius.  It  differs  fiom  the 
Aurochs  (q.v.)  in  its  larger  size,  the  double 
curvaturp  of  its  horns,  &c.  it  existed  from 
the  Pleistocene  almost  to  historic  times,  al- 
ways diminishing  in  size,  and  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  thinks  it  may  not  be  specifically 
distinct  from  Bos  taurus.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc,  xxiii.  3<>2-40l.]     [Bos,  Ox,  Rerm.] 

"  It  proves  that  the  urui  was  living  In  Britain  $m 
late  as  tiie  Bronze  As^."—/)awltint :  Barljf  Man  in 
Britain,  ch.  z. 

A-ru'-Slu,  s.  [See  def.]  Tlie  Japanese  name 
of  the  varnish  or  lacquer  tree,  Rhus  t'ernix,  or 
vcrnicijera. 

iir'-US-ite,  s.  [After  the  Urus  plateau, Tsche- 
leken  Island,  Caspian  Sea  ;  sutf.  -ite  (Min.).^ 


boU,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  911m,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -eious,  -tious.  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  4ic  =  bel,  dgL 
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Min. :  A  hydrakil  snlpliatfl  of  soda  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  probably  related  to  sidero- 
natrite  (q.v).,  but  needing  further  examina- 
tion. 

ar'-va,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  firom  native  name.] 
Zoot. :  Crab-Mungoos;  a  sub-genus  of  Her- 
peste.s,  with  one  species,  Urva  cancrivora,  fruin 
India.  It  is  nearly  tliree  feet  in  lengtli,  of 
which  the  tail  occupies  about  a  third.  A  nar- 
row stripe  of  white  hairs  runs  from  the 
shoulders,  contrasting  very  decidedly  with 
the  grayish-brown  tint  of  the  fur ;  there  are 
some  very  faintly  marked  darker  bars  on  the 
body,  and  the  tail  is  marked  with  three  or 
four  faint  transverse  bars ;  feet  and  legs  of 
uniform  daik  tint.  Its 
habits  are  aquatic,  and  it 
feeds  on  frogs  and  crabs. 

ur'-vant,  ur'-ved,  a. 

[Etym.  douljtful.] 

Her. :  Turned  or  bowed 
upwards. 

fir  -  voel'  -  gy  -  ite    (9 

lony;),  s.  [After  Urvolgy,  Crtant. 

the  Hungarian  name  for 
Herrengrund,  where  found  ;  auff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Mill.:  A  mineral occurringin semi-spherical 
aggregations  of  thin  hexaliedral  plates,  as- 
sociated with  malachite  and  other  minemla  in 
aeunglomerate.  Hardness,  2'5  ;  sp.gr.  3  131^ ; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly ;  colour,  shades 
of  emerald-  to  bluish-green.  Compos.  :  a 
hydrated  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  but, 
as  Dana  suggests,  it  "needs  further  examina- 
tion on  the  cliemical  side."  More  frequently 
known  under  the  name  of  Herrengrundite. 

ur-zel'-la, «.  [West  African  native  name  of 
the  plant.] 

Bot.  <&  Comm.  :  Roccella  fusi/ormis,  a  dye- 
lichen  exported  from  Western  Africa, 

US,  •  OUS,  *  OWB,  pTon.  [A.S.  lis  (dat),  I'cs, 
usic,  ussic  (accus.  pi.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  ons ; 
Icel.  OSS  (aceus.  &  dat.);  Sw.  oss ;  Dan.  os  ; 
Ger.  un$ :  Goth,  utis,  unsis.]  The  plural  of 
the  tirst  personal  pronoun.     Used : 

(1)  As  the  accusative,  or  direct  object,  of  we. 

"  Lead  ui  uot  into  temptation.""— JAirt.  vi.  13. 

(2)  As  the  dative,  or  indirect  object,  of  we. 

"Give  lu  thU  day  our  daily  bread."— Matt.  vL  IL 

Uf '~a-l>le»    *  u^e'-a-We,  a.    [Eng.  us{e) ; 
-able]    Able  to  be  used  ;  Gt  to  be  used. 

"  If  H  be  neither  wteable  uor  Vieneflciall.  It  will  aooD 
have  endlug.'— 2^m«'a  Storehoute,  p.  766. 

Uj'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  mode  or  manner  of  using  or  treating ; 
treatment ;  an  act  or  series  of  actions  per- 
formed by  one  person  towards  another. 

"  This  most  cruel  uaage  of  your  qaeen," 

Shukctp.  :   Winter's  Tale,  11.  a 

2.  Custom  ;  practice  or  use  long  continued  ; 
customary  way  of  acting. 

"Stokesley  of  Londoo  .  .  .  was  very  eameat  with 
him  for  the  luaget  of  the  church."  —  Strype-'  Accfes. 
Mem.  (aii.  1538). 

3.  Established  or  customary  mode  of  em- 

f)loying  some  particular  word  ;  current  use  or 
ocution. 

"  A  certain  commanity.  at  a  certain  time,  used  such 
and  such  a  sign  tbus  aud  so ;  and  heuce,  by  this  aiid 
that  successlou  of  j^axtly  traceable  historical  changes, 
onr  own  utnge  has  come  to  be  what  it  ia." — Whitney : 
Life  &  Growth  of  Langttage,  ch.  viii. 

*  4.  Manners,  behaviour. 

**  At  which  hla  uncouth  guise  and  utage  qoahlt 
The  Prince  did  wouder  much." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q..  IV.  viL  45. 

%  Usage  is  what  one  has  been  long  used 
to  do ;  custom  is  what  one  generally  does ; 
prescription  is  what  one  is  prescribed  to  do. 
The  usage  acquires  force  and  sanction  by  dint 
of  time;  the  custom  acquires  sanction  by  t!ie 
frequency  of  its  being  done  or  the  numbers 
doing  it ;  the  prescription  acquires  force  by 
t\\e  authority  which  prescrift^  it  Crtst-mis 
vary  in  every  age,  icsage  and  prescription 
supply  the  place  of  written  law. 

•  u^'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  use  of  anything  in  trust 
for  another.    (Daniel :  Civil  Wars^  iii.) 

2.  A  Nonjuror  (q.v.).    [Nonjuror's-csaoes.] 

n^'-ange,  «.    [Fr.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Use,  usage,  employment,  treatment. 

"This  discriminative  twancc  or  sauctlflcatiou  of 
things  aacred.""— J/ed«  :  Diatribe,  p.  60. 


2.  Custom,  usage,  practice. 

"  It  waa  that  tyme  auche  tuanee.' 

Ooioer  :  C.  J„  vl. 

3.  Usury ;  interest  paid  for  the  loan  of 
money. 

"  He  lends  out  money  gratia,  and  brlngB  down 
The  rate  of  u4anc<;." 

Shtikctp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  a 

II.  Cknnm. :  The  time  allowed  by  uaige  and 
custom  for  the  [tayinent  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
The  length  of  usance  varies  greatly  in  diffe- 
rent countries  ;  long  usance  is  felt  to  be  very 
objectionable,  and  merchants  are  making 
efforts  to  reiluce  usance  within  narrower 
limits.  In  England  usance  always  means  the 
usual  time,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
irsury.    {Bithell.) 

*  us'-ant,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Using,  accustomed, 
used. 

US -beg,  ns'-beck,  s.  [See  def.l  A  member 
of  a  Turkish  or  Tartar  tribe  scattered  over 
Turkestan  in  Central  Asia. 

use,  *  us,  *.     [Fr.  us  =  use,  usage,  from  Lat. 
nsum,  accus.  of  usils  =  use,  from  usus,  pa.  par. 
of  utor  =  to  use.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  using  or  employing  anything 
for  any  purpose  ;  the  state  of  being  used  or 
employed;  employment  in  or  conversion  to  a 
purpose,  especially  to  a  profitable  purpose ; 
application. 

'*  I  know  not  what  ttte  to  put  her  to."' 

Shakesp.  :  ConiKdy  qf  Errort,  Hi,  2. 

2.  The  quality  which  makes  a  thing  useful 
or  proper  for  a  purpose ;  usefulness,  utility, 
service,  convenience,  advantage,  profit. 

"  God  made  two  great  lights,  preat  for  their  use 
To  man."  MiHon  :  P.  L.,  vii.  346. 

3.  Present  possession  ;  usufruct.     [11.  3.] 

"  He  will  let  me  have  the  otlier  half  in  ttae. 
To  render  it,  upon  hia  de;itli.  unto  the  Kentlemau." 
ahakesp,  :  Merchant  of  r«iice,  iv.  1. 

4.  Occasion  or  need  for  employing ;  neces- 
sity, exigency,  need. 

"  Here  is  no  uae  for  gold." 

ShoKetp.  :  7'imon,  Iv.  3. 

5.  Continued  or  repeated  practice  or  em- 
ployment ;  usage,  custom,  practice,  wont ; 
habitual  exercise. 

"  It  hath  not  beeu  my  tuo  to  pray." 

Coleridge:  Pains  of  Sle^. 

•  6,  Common  occurrence ;  ordinary  expe- 
rience. 

"  O  Caesar  1  these  thinga  are  beyond  all  use. 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Shakeap. :  JiUiua  C<8tar,  11.  L 

•  7.  (PI') :  Manners,  customs,  ways. 

••  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  lues  of  this  world.* 

Shaketp. :  Eamlet.  L  & 

•  8.  Interest  for  money ;  usury. 

"  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  uae  one  of 
another  :  but  they  were  uot  forbidden  to  take  it  of 
other  nations."— iWrf«n.   Table-Talk  ;   Usury. 

•9.  The  practical  application  of  doctrines  ; 
M  terra  particularly  affected  by  the  Puritans, 
and  consequently  ridiculed  by  the  dramatists. 

'■  He  hath  begun  three  draughts  of  sack  in  doctrines 
And  four  in  utet. ' 

Ben  Jonton:  Magnetic  Lady,  Ui.  I. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  EccIfs.  d  Church  Hist. :  The  different  cus- 
toms which  prevailed  in  different  dioceses  as 
to  ritual,  especially  in  the  celebration  of  mass. 
In  former  times  bishops  had  the  power  of 
making  changes  in  the  litui^y,  and  these  cus- 
toms or  uses  in  time  tick  the  name  of  the  dio- 
cese where  each  prevailed.  [Sarum-dse.]  At 
the  present  day,  in  Ritualistic  churches,  where 
the  seasons  are  marked  by  the  use  of  different 
colours,  some  follow  the  Roman,  others  the 
Sarum  use. 

*'  And  whereas  heretofore  there  hath  been  great 
diversity  in  Siiyiuc  and  bingiiig  in  churthes  within 
this  Realm  :  some  lolluwing  ^^alisbury  uBe,  some  Here- 
ford uae,  and  some  th«  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York, 
some  of  Lincoln  ;  now  henceforth  all  the  whole  realm 
shall  have  but  one  use." — Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
(Prtif. ;  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church. J 

2.  Forging :  A  slab  of  iron  welded  to  the 
side  of  a  bar  near  tlie  end,  to  be  drawn  down 
by  the  hammer  in  prolontjation  of  the  length 
of  the  bar.  One  mode  of  building  up  heavy 
shafts  for  paddle-wheels,  &c. 

3.  Law:  Tlie  benefit  or  profit  of  lands  and 
tenements  that  are  in  the  possession  of  another, 
who  simply  holds  them  for  a  beneficiary.  He 
to  whose  use  or  benefit  the  trust  is  intended 
enjoys  the  profits,  and  is  called  the  cestui  que 
use.  The  term  trust  is  now  commonly  used  to 
denote  the  kind  of  estate  formerly  signified 
by  use.     [Trust,  s.,   II, ]     Uses  apply  only  to 


land  of  inheritance  ;  no  use  can  subsist  of 
leasehold. 

%  (1)  Statute  of  Uses :  The  statute  27  Henry 
VIII,,  c.  10,  also  called,  in  conveyances  aud 
pleadings,  the  statute  *'  for  transferring  usea 
into  possession."  The  statute  thus  executes 
the  use,  as  our  lawyers  term  it ;  that  is,  it  con- 
veys the  possession  to  the  use,  aud  transfers  the 
use  Into  possession  ;  thereby  making  cestui 
qu£  use  complete  owner  of  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments, as  well  at  law  as  in  equity.   (English.) 

(2)  Contingent  use :  [Contingent]. 

(3)  Executed  u^se  :  [Executed]. 

(4)  Future  use :  The  same  as  Contingent 

D8E  (q.v.). 

(5)  Eesulting  use :  [RESULTiNa). 

(6)  Secondary,  or  Shifting  use :  That  use 
which,  though  executed,  may  change  ftom 
one  to  another  by  circumstances. 

(7)  Springing  use :  The  same  as  Contingent 
Use  (q.v.). 

(8)  Use  and  occupation:  The  form  of  words 
usual  in  pleadings  in  an  action  for  rent  against 
a  person  who  has  held  and  enjoyed  lands  not 
under  a  written  deed. 

*  (9)  Use  and  wont :  Common  or  customary 
practice.    (Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  xxix.  11.) 

•  (10)  In  use : 

(a)  In  employment ;  being  employed :  as, 
The  book  is  in  use. 

(b)  In  customary  practice,  observance,  or 
employment :  as.  Such  rites  are  still  i7i  use. 

(11)  To  have  no  use  for :  Not  to  need;  not 
to  be  able  to  make  profitable  or  advantageous 
use  of. 

(12)  To  TTwtfcc  use  of:  To  employ  profitably 
or  to  a  good  purpose. 

*•  Make  u*e  o/time." 

Shaketp.  :   Venuii  Adonis,  129. 

Q^,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.   user,  from  Low  Lat.  uao, 
from  Lat.  us^ts  =  use  (q.v.).] 
A.  TraJisitive: 

1.  To  employ  or  make  use  of. 

(1)  To  employ  with  the  hands ;  to  handle 
hold,  or  move  for  some  purpose ;  to  avail  one's 
self  of ;  to  act  with  or  by  means  of. 

"  They  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
hurling  stones."—!  Chron.  xii.  2. 

(2)  To  expend,  consume,  utilise,  or  exhaust 
by  employment  ;  to  employ  :  as,  To  use  water 
for  irrigation. 

(3)  To  practise  customarily  ;  to  make  a 
practice  of. 

"  Use  hospitality  one  to  another."—!  Peter  iv.  9. 

(4)  To  practise  or  employ  in  a  general  way; 
to  do,  exercise,  &c. 

"  Use  careful  watch."        Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  t. 

2.  To  act  or  behave  to ;  to  treat. 

"  How  Tarquin  must  be  used'' 

Sh'tJcesp.  ■  Hape  nf  Lucrece,  1,195. 

3.  To  have,  possess,  occupy,  or  enjoy  for 
a  time. 

"  Having  great  and  Instant  occaaton  to  use  fifty 
taleata."— Shakesp.  :  Timon,  ill.  1. 

4.  To  accustom,  to  habituate,  to  inure  ;  to 
render  familiar  by  practice  or  use.  (Most 
commonly  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  He  that  Intends  to  gain  th  Olymplck  prize, 
Must  uMe  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  aud  cold." 
Koscommotk 

*5.  To  behave,  to  comport,  to  demean. 
(Used  reflexively.) 

a 

Shakesp. :  Henry  Vltl.. 

6.  To  frequent ;  to  visit  often  or  habitually. 
(Colloq.) 

"  He  finds  this  place  in  the  tavern  which  he  usef.* 
—Referee,  AprU  17.  1887. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  deal,  to  dispose. 

■•  I  .  .  .  brought  him  hither. 
To  use  as  yon  think  needful  of  the  roan." 

Shakesp. :  Titu*  Andi-onicus,  v.  1, 

2.  To  be  accustomed ;  to  practise  custom- 
arily ;  to  be  in  the  habit.  (Generally  in  the 
past  tense.) 

"  Where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  spleen." 

Shakesp.  :  Passiomite  Pilgrim,  76. 

3.  To  be  wont ;  to  be  customarily. 

"  Fears  t«0  to  be  represented  In  such  an  Imaginary 
fashion,  as  they  rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  than  open 
them." — Bacon, 

*  4.  To  be  accustomed  to  go  ;  to  frequent, 

"  Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades."  Milton  :  Lyddas,  ISfl. 

%  To  use  up : 

1.  To  consume  entirely  by  using  ;  to  use 
the  whole  of :  as,  It  vsed  up  all  my  money. 


&te,  fS.t,  f^e,  gkmidst,  what,  f^Il.  fitther;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh»  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    eQ.oe  =  e;ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew* 


useable — usure 
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2.  To  exliaust,  as  the  strength  or  powers  of ; 
to  wear  out. 

"We  have  u%ed  upno  fewer  thsn  six  Irish  Secrft. 
taries  In  little  tDor<>  thtiu  as  lUKuy  ytaX*."—  Dailjf 
Telegraph.  Mvch  6,  I8e7. 

aje'-a-blOt  a.  [Eng.  use,  v. ;  'Oble.]  Capable 
of  belli:,'  used  ;  fit  ro  be  wm-A. 

"  Ii«iiileriag  tbe  cat  luruesa  lue^ibi^,'— Field.  Sept. 
II,  18^6. 

ase'-ful.  a.  (Enff.  use;  ■fuld).]  Full  of  usp, 
advaiita;je,  or  profit ;  valuable  for  use  ;  profit- 
able to  any  end  ;  conducive  or  lielpful  to  any 
purpose;  producing  or  having  power  to  pro- 
duce good  ;  beneficial,  profitable,  advanta- 
geous. 

"  Sunderlftnd  waa  able  ;  be  was  lu^ul ;  h«  wils  uu- 
prlnclpled  ludeed."— J/«ca u/<iy  ■  ffiat.  Eng..  ch.  xxii. 

^  Society  for  the  DiffiisUtn  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge: A  society  formed  in  London,  in  1825, 
by  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  and 
others.  It  commenced  to  publish  its  library 
in  1827,  and  the  Penny  Magtizinf  and  Penny 
Cydopcedia  were  issued  under  its  auspices. 
These  publications  greatly  aided  in  diffusing 
knowledge  among  the  masses.  The  operations 
of  the  society  came  to  an  end  in  1846. 

use-ftil-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  useful;  -ly.]  In  a 
useful  manner;  profitably,  beneficially,  ad- 
vantageously. 

"  Without  it  [iudiiatry]  we  cannot  in  nny  HtAte  act 
decently  or  ut^uilj/."  —  Barrow :  SerTiioru,  toL  UL. 
aer.  19. 

Use'-ful-ness*  5.  [Eng.  useful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  useful,  profitable, 
or  beneficial ;  conduciveness  to  any  end  or 
purpose. 

"The  niagTilfieence  of  Rome,  under  the  emperore, 
was  rather  for  ostentation  than  any  real  us^/ulneat."— 
AUditon. 

USe'-less,  a.  [Eng.  use;  -less.)  Having  no 
use  ;  not  useful,  profitable,  or  advant;»geous  ; 
serving  no  useful  end  or  purpose  ;  answering 
no  valuable  purpose  ;  not  advancing  the  end 
proposed. 

"  Ctelef  are  all  words. 
Till  you  have  writ  perforuaikce  with  your  sworda." 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Looe's  Cure,  L  L 

UBO'-leSS-li^,  adiK  [Eng.  useless;  -ly.]  In  a 
useless  manner  ;  without  profit  or  advantage  ; 
to  no  purpose  ;  unprofitably. 


nse'-lesS-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  useless  ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  useless  ;  inutility, 
unserviceableness. 

"The  concluding  book  .  .  .  ia  accused  ul  obscurity. 
and  cuusequeutly  ot  utelessneu.'— Seeker :  Sei-moits, 
voL  vt,  aer.  ai. 

VL^-er,  s.    [Eng.  ns(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  uses,  employs,  or 
treats  ;  one  who  makes  use. 

"They  may  chance  to  prove  the  bans  of  tbe  bold 
tuerot  tbeui."—S-juth:  SermoTu,  vol.  vt,  bw.  ll. 

2.  Law:  Bight  of  user.    [^.] 
%  Right  of  user: 

"  An  open  s^^vice  In  which  the  public  has  an  untn- 
terrupted  ri-jlif  of  uner  for  purpnaes  ol  public  meet- 
ing."—/■««  J/all  9az^u«.  Feb.  -29.  18h8. 

iisli'-er,  *  usch-ere,  *  ussh-er,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

ussievy  uissier.  kuissier ;  Fr.  huissier,  from  Lat. 
ostiarium,  accus.  of  ostiarUts  =  &  doorkeeper, 
from  ostium  -^  a  door,  an  entrance,  from  os  = 
a  mouth.  1 

1.  A  doorkeeper;  an  officer  or  servant  who 
has  the  charge  or  care  of  the  door  of  a  court, 
hall,  chamber,  or  the  like. 

"  That  dore  can  none  ush^r  ahette. 
In  which  he  list  to  take  eutie." 

Gou<er:  C.  A..  (.  231, 

2.  An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  intro- 
duce stiangers,  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of 
rank. 

3.  An  nnder-teacher  or  assistant  to  a  school- 
liaster  or  principal  teacher. 

"Authority  [is]  given  to  tbe  said  governors  to  ap- 
point the  schoolmaster  and  ush'-r  ihereoV'—Strype  : 
EccUt.  J/em,  ;  Edward  VI.  (an.  i;.SO). 

^  In  some  of  the  old  foundation  schools 
of  Engl.and  one  of  the  aasiRtant  masters  is 
still  styled  tlie  usher. 

1[  (1)  Gentleman  Vaher:  [Gentleman- usher]. 

(2)  Usher  (or  Gentleman  Usher)  of  the  Black 
Bod:  [Black-rod]. 

(3)  Usher  of  the  Green  Rod  :  An  officer  of  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  who  attends  on  the 
sovereign  and  knights  a.ssembled  in  chapter. 
There  are  also  ushers  doing  similar  duties  in 
the  Orders  of  the  Bath,  St.  Patrick,  &c. 


fish'-er,  v.t.  &  t.    [UsHKR,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  act  as  an  usher  to ;  to 
attend  on,  as  an  usher ;  to  introduce  ;  hence, 
fig.,  to  introduce  as  a  forerunner  or  harbinger, 
(Followed  by  in,  forth,  &c.) 

"  Vthering  forth  the  day  to  light  the  muse  aloog.* 
[>rayton  :  Poly-Olbivn.  a,  8. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  go  before  or  in  advance  ; 
to  precede. 

"Su  she  follow,  not  tuhgr  to  her  ladjr'e  pleasure.'^— 
Bmi  JoTuon  :  Silent  n'oman.  It.  1. 

*iisli'-er-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  wher,  s. ;  -anoe.] 
Introduction. 

"The  acuiili'iital  puliUcatlmi  .  .  .  gava  uiharance  to 
its  com  pan  Ion.  "—//ord  Sha/t>ttl>urv :  CharacttrUtici, 
vol.  ill. 

'ush'-er-dom,  s.  [Eng.  usher,  s. ;  -do77i,J 
The  functions  or  powers  of  ushers;  ushers 
collectively. 


•ush'-er-less,   a,     [Eng.   usher,  8.;  -U 
Destitute  of  an  usher. 


iish'-erHShip,  s.    [Eng.  mher,  s. ;  -ship.]    The 
office  or  post  of  an  usher. 

"  His  yean  of  itsh^rahip  had  been  the  most  wretched 
of  ills  nte.~—Daiiif  Nvtot.  Aug.  1,  lasi. 

US'-k^,  s.     [See  def.]    A  contraction  of  Usque- 
baugh (q.v.). 

us'-ne~a»  s.    [Arab,  achneh  =  a  lichen.] 

Bot.  :  The  t>'pical  genus  of  Usneidae  (q.v.). 
Thallus  round,  branched,  and  generally  pen- 
dulous, with  a  central  tJiread  ;  ai'othecia  ter- 
minal, orbicular,  and  peltate,  of  the  substance 
and  colour  of  the  thallus.  The  species  are 
bright  green  while  they  are  in  moist  places, 
but  become  brownish-black  when  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Usiiea  plicala  can  be 
used  for  a  dye. 

U9-ne'-i-d»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  usne(a) ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Hynienothalameje.  Disc 
from  the  first  open,  thallus  generally  vertical 
and  shrubby,  hypothallus  none. 

US'-niO.   a.     [Mod.    Lat.  usn{ea) ;  Eng.   sufi*. 
-!c.]    (See  compound.) 

usnic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  C18H18O7.  Usnin.  Found  in  all 
members  of  the  genus  Usnea,  and  in  many 
other  Uchens,  and  obtained  from  them  by 
treatment  with  warm  lime-water.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  yellow  leaves  or  prisms,  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
anti  melts  at  202".  It  dissolves  in  the  alkalies, 
but  the  solutions  soon  take  up  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  become  brown. 

US'-nin,   3.     [Mod.    Lat.  us}i(ea);   Eng.  auff, 

■ill.]      [USNIC-ACID.] 

us'-que-baugh  (gh  silent),  *  usquebeatha, 

5.  (Irish  it  Gael.  ii(s(/f6ea?Aa  =  usquebaugh, 
whiskey,  lit.=  water  of  life  (cf.  Lat.  aqua 
vita^ :  Ft.  eau  de  rte),  from  uisge  =  water, 
whiskey  (q.v.),  and  beatha  (cogn.  with  Gr. 
^ios  (bios),  and  Lat,  vita)  =  life.] 

1.  Whiskey. 

"  Utqttebaugft  to  our  feast  iu  palla  was  brought  up." 
Swift:  Description  tif  Irish  Feast, 

2.  A  strong  compound  cordial  made  of 
brandy  or  other  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  other  ingredients. 

"  Pewter  basins  of  utquebaugh  and  braudy  blued  all 
night  in  the  iQuia."—Slacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi, 

*US'-self,  'US-Silf,  proii.     [Eng.   us,  and 

self.]     Ourselves. 

"If  we  demydL-n  wisell  ussHf,  we  schulen  Dot  be 
demed."— Il>c;^ife.-  l  Corinthi'tnt  xi.  3L 

US-til-a^gin'-e-i,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat;.  ustilag{o), 
genit. 'j«(iiagt;((i5) ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  sutf. 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Fungals,  order  or  sub- 
order Pucciuiei.  The  species  grow  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  ovaries,  anthers,  and  other  organs 
of  flowering  plants,  producing  deformity,  ab- 
sorption of  the  internal  tissue  and  its  re- 
placement by  the  pulverulent  spores  of  the 
Funi^'als,  constituting  a  dark-coloured  and 
fetiii  powder.  The  protospores  are  produced 
frmu  very  delicate  branching  tissue,  or  from 
clo.stdy  packed  cells. 

US  -  ti  -  la' -  go,  s.      [Lat.  =  an  unidentified 
plant,  called  also  carduus  sylvaticus.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Ustilaginoi 
(Berkeley),  a  genus  of  Cffiomacei  (Lindley). 
The  spores  are  simple,  with  a  simple  coat.    It 


contains  tibe  various  kinds  of  smut  bo  de- 
structive to  corn,  to  reed-beds,  &c  [Smut, 
II.  1.] 

•  iist'-idn  (1  as  y).  ».  (Lat.  ustio,  from  ustum. 
sup.  of  uro  =  to  burn.)  The  act  of  burning  ; 
the  state  of  being  burned. 

•iia-tor'-J-oiis,  o.    (Ustion.)    Having  the 

quality  of  burning. 

"The  i>ower  of  a  burning  bIasb  U  by  ao  uUoriou* 
quality  lu  the  mirror  or  glass.  —  tVattt. 

US'~tu-late,   a.     [Lat.  ustulatus,  pa.  par.  ef 
ustulo=to  burn  a  little,  to  scorch,  dimlu.  of 
uro  =  to  burn,] 
Bot.  :  Blackened.     (Paxton.) 

iis-tu-la'-tion,  «.    [Ustulate.J 
•  L  Ordinary  Ijingiuige  : 

1.  The  act  of  burning,  scorching,  or  elng»* 
ing. 

"  It  seems  to  lie  In  a  kind  of  sludging  and  ustula- 
tion."— Petty,  In  Sprat's  Hist.  Hvyal  Society,  p.  207. 

2.  Ardent  lustful  passion  ;  concupiscence. 

"They  chose  ustutation  before  marriage."— flp.  Tay- 
lor :  Of  Kej/eiitanve,  ch.  v.,  $  3. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Metall. :  The  operation  of  expelling  one 
substance  from  another  by  heat,  aa  sulphur 
and  arsenic  from  ores,  In  a  muflle. 

2.  Pharmacy: 

(1)  The  roasting  or  drying  of  moist  aub- 
stan4:es  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pulveriza- 
tion. 

(2)  The  burning  of  wine. 

u'-su-al   (9   as    zh),    *  n-sa-all,  a.    [Lat. 

usuulis,  from  iisu5  =  use  ;  Fr.  us^teL]  In  com- 
mon use ;  such  as  occurs  commonly  in  ordinary 
practice,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  ; 
customary,  habitual,  ordinary,  frequent. 

"  A  thing  uttiaU  and  oommon.'— AociUuyt ;  Voya^ei, 

Qsnal-tenns,  s.  pi. 

Law:  An  expression  in  common  law  prae- 
tice  which  means  pleading  issuably,  rejoining 
gratis,  and  taking  short  notice  of  trial. 
{Wliarton.) 

U'-§U-al-l3^  (9  as  zh),  adv.  (Eng  usvloI  ;  -ly.] 
According  to  the  usual  or  conunon  course; 
commonly,  ordinarily,  customarily. 


"  Ciuallv  when  they  were  nearest  t«  them,  they  did 
moat  pluck  up  their  spirits."  — i(un^an.-  PU^rim'i 
Progresi.  pt.  it 

u'-^n-al-ness  (§  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  usual ; 
7i£sa-.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  usual; 
commonness,  frequency. 

"  Tis  only  usualness  or  uiiueualiie-ts  that  makes  tbe 
dlstluction."— Cfarte  ;  Eoidenc^  of  Hi-ligion.  ^ito^   14. 

us-u-cap'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  usucaptio,  from  usus 
=  use,  and  captio  =  a  taking  ;  capio=-tQ  take.) 
CivU  Law:  The  acquisition  of  the  property 
of  a  thing  by  the  uninterrupted  possession 
and  enjoyment  thereof  for  a  certain  term  of 
years  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  equivalent  to 
prescription  in  the  common  law. 

u^'-u-fruct,  •  us-u-fmite,  s.  [Lat  usu- 
friu-tus,  from  usus  ^  use,  and  fructus  =  fruit ; 
Fr.  usitfruit.] 

Law  .■  The  temporary  use  and  enjoyment  of 
lauds  or  tenements,  or  the  right  of  receiving 
the  fruits  and  profits  of  land,  or  other  tilings, 
without  having  the  right  to  alienate  or  change 
the  property. 

"The  husband  shall  haue  the  utufruUe  of  her 
landes. "— ^mif /i ."  Commonwealtli.  bk,  iit.,  ch.  Till. 

u^-u-ftriic'-tu-a-ry,  s.  &  o.    [Usufrdct.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  has  the  usufruct,  or 
use  and  enjoyment,  of  property  for  a  time 
without  having  the  title  or  property. 

■'  The  tttufrtu'ttMiry  has  a  temiwrary,  or  limited 
■^To^TXy."—Wollatton  ■  Rellg.  of  iVature,  J  S, 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  usufruct ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  usufruct. 

*  u-^u-rar'-i-ous  (f  as  zh),  a.    [Lat.  usu- 

rari}ts.]     Usurious. 

"  He  tloubt-i  concerning  all  uiurarious  contract"."— 
Bp.  Taylor  :  liiUe  of  Conscifnce.  bit.  i..  ch.  V. 

*  u'-^u-ra-ry  (§  as  zh),  5.  [Lat.  usurariiis.] 
Usurious. 

" Odioni and  severely  Interdicted  ttturarp eoDtmet*.' 
—Bp.  Bali:   Works,  vii.  378. 

*  U'-^ure  (9  as  zh),  s.  [Fr.  usure,  from  Lat. 
usurn.]     Usury. 

"  Usure  of  gowle.     Usura,"— Prompt.  Part. 


boil,  ho^ ;  po^t,  jdwl ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
^ian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shi^;  -(ion,  -§lon  =  zhun.    -oioas»  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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a-fu-rer  (9  as  zh),  •  u-ser-er,  *  u-su- 

rere,  s.      [Fr.  vsurUr,  from  Lat.  usurarius, 
ft-ora  usura  =  usury  (q.v.).] 

'  1.  One  who  lent  money  at  interest  without 
its  being  implied  that  that  interest  was  ex- 
orbitant. 

"  Od  the  other  side  the  commodities  of  usury  are  ; 
first,  that  however  uaary  in  some  resuects  hindereth 
meTclia.QdlzinR.  yet  ia  some  other  it  aavanceth  it ;  for 
it  is  oertniu  that  the  greatest  part  of  tratie  1b  dnven 
by  young  merchants  upon  borrowing  at  interest ;  bo 
as,  if  the  uturer  either  call  in  or  keep  back  hla  money, 
there  will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  trade." — 
Bacon :  £$savt. 

2.  One  who  lends  money  at  exorbitant  in- 
terest ;  a  money-lender  who  exacts  exorbitant 
or  excessive  interest  for  his  money. 

"  These  thoughts  when  itturer  Alphlus,  now  about 
To  turn  mere  farmer,  had  spoke  out." 

Ben  Jonson:  Praitet  of  a  Country  Life. 

•  n'-§ur-ing  (S  as  zh).  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  usure 
=  usury.]    Practising  usury  ;  usurious. 

•'  Toa  should  not  need  to  fear  me,  madam, 
I  do  not  love  the  usurinq  Jew  so  well." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Sight  Walker,  iv. 

^-^iir'-i-ous  (§  as   zh).    a.      [Eng.   usuTy ; 
■mts.  ] 

1.  Practising  usury  ;  exacting  exorbitant 
interest  for  money  lent. 

"  I  refer  me  to  your  uturiont  cannibals,  or  such 
like."— Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  out  of  Bit  Eumour, 
V.  4- 

2.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  ac- 
quired by  usury. 

"  Holding  any  increase  of  money  to  be  indefensibly 
usurioiti."—Bluckttone  :  Comment.,  bk,  ii..  ch.  30. 

^-sur'-i-ous-ly  (s  as  zh),  adv.    [Eng.  usuH- 
'  ous ;  •ly.]     In  an  usurious  manner. 

ii-^iir'-i-OUS-ness  (§  as  zh).  s.    [Eng.  vsuri- 
ous  ;  --neis.]    The  quality  of  being  usurious. 

n-surp',  *  n-surpe,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  usurper, 
'  IruiH  Lat.  usurpo  =  to  employ,  to  acquire,  to 
usurp;  prob.  for  w^ura^io  =  to  seize  to  one's 
owu  use  :  usits  =  use,  and  rapio  =  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  seize  and  hold  possession  of,  as  of 
some  important  or  dignified  place,  office, 
power,  or  property,  by  force  or  without  right ; 
to  appropriate  or  assume  illegally,  falsely,  or 
against  right. 

"  Who  thus  luurp 
Dominion  here."  Coieper:  Bomer;  Odyuei/ U. 

*  2.  To  counterfeit. 

*'  An  uMurped  beard."         Shakeip.  :  Othello,  i.  3. 

B.  IntransHive : 

*  1.  To  be  in  or  enter  into  a  place  contrary 
to  right ;  to  encroach. 

"  Death  may  uaurp  on  nature  many  hours." 

Sh-iketp. :  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  be  or  act  as  an  usurper ;  to  commit 
illegal  seizure  or  appropriation. 

•  u-^urp'-aut,  a.    [Fr.]    Usurping. 

"Some  factious  ,  .  .  ventured  to  be  eztraTagant 
and  uturixint.'—aauden:  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  473. 

n-f  ur-pa  -tion,  *  u-sur-pa-cl-on,  s.   [Fr. 

usitrpatio7i,  from  Lat.  usurpatioTieni,  accus.  of 
usurpatio.]     [Usurp.] 

I.  Ordinary  Latiguage : 

1.  The  act  of  usurping;  the  act  of  seizing 
and  holding  possession  of  some  place,  power, 
functions,  title,  property,  or  the  like,  of 
another  without  right;  specif,,  the  unlawful 
eeizing  or  occupation  of  a  throne. 

"Conquest  may  be  called  a  foreign  uturpation.'— 
Locke  :  Of  Civil  Oovernment,  ch.  xvii. 

*  2.  An  encroachment,  an  intrusion  (in  or 
upon). 

*  3.  Use,  usage. 

IL  Law :  The  presentation  to  a  Church 
benefice  by  a  stranger,  who  has  no  right  to  do 
so,  of  a  clerk,  who  is  thereupon  admitted  and 
instituted.  Anciently  such  an  act  deprived 
the  legal  patron  of  his  advowson ;  but  it  is 
not  so  now,  as  no  usurpation  can  displace  the 
estate  or  interest  of  the  patron,  nor  turn  it  to 
a  mere  rigJit ;  but  the  true  patron  may  present 
npon  the  next  avoidance,  as  if  no  such  usurpa- 
tion had  occurred.    (Lee  ;  Glossary.) 

•  n-SUrp'-a-tor-y,  a.     [Eng.  usurp;  -atory.] 
Characterized  or  marked  by  usurpation  ;  usurp- 


•  U-§urp'-^-ture,  s.     [Eng.    'us^^rp:   -ature.] 
Usurpation. 

"  God'a  gold  just  ahiuing  its  last  where  that  lodges 
Palled  beneath  man's  uturpature  " 

R.  Broicning  :  Master  Bugxiet  of  Saxe-Qotha. 

^-BUrp'-er,  5.     [Eng.   usurp;  -er.)    One  who 


usurps  a  throne,  or  other  dignity,  functions, 
property,  or  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  not 
rightfully  entitled. 

"  The  uturper  would  soon  be  again  out  of  England." 
—.Vacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvl. 

Tl-8Urp'-ing,  a.     [Eng.  vsurp  ;  -ing.]    Acting 
"  as  an  usurper  ;  characterized  by  usurpation. 

■*  Ita   sanctuary    the    while    the    tisiirping    Moslem 
pray'd."  Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  Iv.  I6a. 

*  u-8U3rp'-ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  usurjnng  ;  -ly.] 
in  an  usurping  manner;  after  the  manner  of 
an  usurper ;  by  usurpation.  (Sluikesp. :  King 
John,  i.) 

*  U-SUrp'-reS8,  s.  [Eng.  iisurper ;  -ess.]  A 
female  usurper. 

"  She  is  a  double  usurpresse.' 

Botoell :    Dodonds  Grove,  p.  19- 

u'-su-ry  (s  as  zh).  *  u-su-re,  •  u-su-rie, 
•  u-8U-rye,  *u-se-rie,  s.  [Fr.  usure  — 
the  occupation  of  a  thing,  usury,  from  Lat. 
v.suTa  =  use,  usury,  from  usurus,  fut.  par.  of 
■utor  =.  to  use.] 

*  1,  Any  preniium  or  interest  paid,  or  stiv'i- 
lated  to  be  paid,  for  the  loan  of  money,  with- 
out any  insinuation  tliat  the  interest  asked 
was  exorbifcnnt. 

"  Wherefore  then  gavest  thou  not  my  money  into 
the  bank,  that  at  my  coming  I  might  nave  required 
mine  own  with  usury  f  "—Luke  xix.  2a. 

2.  An  excessive  or  exorbitant  interest  or 
premium  paid,  or  stipulated  to  be  paid,  for  the 
loan  of  money. 

3.  The  practice  of  lending  mohey  at  in- 
terest ;  the  practice  of  taking  interest  for 
money  lent;  specifically,  the  practice  of  taking 
exorbitant  or  excessive  interest  for  the  loan 
of  money  ;  the  practice  of  exacting  interest  in 
an  exorbitant  way  from  needy  or  extravagant 
borrowers. 

^  In  the  ancient  world,  interest  was  always 
usurious  as  it  is  in  the  East  at  the  present 
day.  The  Mosaic  La^  prohibited  taking  in- 
terest from  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxii.  25  ;  Levit. 
XXV.  35-37;  Dent,  xxiii.  20);  and  Christ's 
words,  "Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee," 
(Matt.  V.  42)  seem  to  be  of  still  wider  ap- 
plication. The  Fathers  regarded  interest  as 
usury,  and  therefore  as  a  species  of  robbery  ; 
and  this  opinion  prevailed  in  the  Church  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  numbered  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  among  its  defenders,  Cal- 
vin appears  to  have  been  the  first  theologian 
who  propounded  the  modern  distinction  be- 
tween interest  and  usury. 

4t,  5.    [Seedef.] 

Miisic  :  The  name  given  to  the  first  or  key 
note  in  the  musical  scale  of  Guido,  from  being 
the  first  word  in  the  Latin  hynm,  "  Ut  queiuit 
laxis,"  &c.  Except  among  the  French,  it  has 
been  superseded  by  do  (q.v.).    [Gamut.] 

n'-tah-ite,  s.  [After  Utah,  where  found; 
Buff.  -Ue  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  mi- 
caceous crystals  as  an  encrustation  upon  a 
quartzite  in  the  Eureka  Hill  mines,  Juab 
County,  Utah.  Crystallization,  rhombohedral ; 
lustre,  silky ;  colour,  brownish  -  yellow. 
Compos. :  sulphuric  acid,  28"45  ;  arsenic  acid, 
3-19;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  5882  ;  water,  9-35  = 
9981,  which  yields  the  formula  SFeaOs.SSOa 
+  4H0. 

U't&S,  s.     [Utis.] 

u-ten-sil,  *u-ten-sile,  s.  [Fr.  uiensile, 
from  Lat.  utensilis  —  tit  for  use  ;  'utensilia 
(neut.  pi.)  —  utensils.  For  utentilis,  from 
uteris,  pr.  par.  of  utor  =  to  use.]  An  imple- 
ment, an  instrument ;  more  particularly,  an 
instrument  or  vessel  used  in  the  kitchen,  or 
in  domestic  or  farming  work. 

*'  The  housewife  hung  a  lamp. 
An  aged  utensil,  which  had  perform  d 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind." 

IVordsworth :  Micha«l. 

U'-ter-in©»  a.  [Lat.  uteriuus  ^=.\iom  of  the 
same  mother,  from  uterus  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  or  wonib. 

2.  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  by  a  dif- 
ferent father. 


u-ter-o-,  pref.    [Lat.  w(€rus  =  the  womb.] 
Anat.,  Physiol.,  <£c.  .*  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
carried  on  within  the  womb. 

u-tcr-6-ges-ta'-tion.  s.    [Pref.  utfro-,  and 
Eng.  gestation.] 


Biol. :  The  development  of  the  fecundated 
ovum  within  the  uterus.     [Pregnancy,] 

u'-ter-us.  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Ord.  Lung. :  The  womb, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Compar. :  A  dilatation  in  the  walla  of 
the  oviduct  for  the  preser\ation  or  develop- 
ment of  the  ova.  In  Birds,  although  the  ova 
are  developed  externally,  the  term  "leiiis  is 
often  applied  to  that  cavity  where  the  eggs  re- 
ceive the  shell.  In  most  of  the  Viviparous 
Fishes,  and  in  the  Viviparous  Lacertilia  and 
Ophidia  the  ova  develop  within  the  uterine 
cavity  without  any  assistance  or  nourishment 
from  the  mother.  In  the  Prototheria  (= 
Ornithodelphia  =  Monotreniata)  the  oviducts, 
according  to  some  authorities,  have  no  dis- 
tinct uterine  or  Falloinan  portion,  but  open 
directly  into  a  cloacal  chamber.  Gegenhaur, 
however,  calls  the  lower  end  of  each  oviduct 
a  uterus.  In  the  Metatheria  (=Didelphia  = 
Marsupialia)  each  of  the  oviducts  is  difi"er- 
entiated  into  uteiine  and  Fallopian  tracts, 
opening  into  a  long  and  distinct  vagina.  In 
the  Eutheria  (=  Monodelphia,  including  all 
other  Mammals)  the  uterus  is  variously  modi- 
fied. In  the  Primates  it  is  normally  single, 
though  instances  of  a  double  uterus  occasion- 
ally occur  ;  it  is  two-horned  in  the  Ruminan- 
tia,  Pachydermata,  Equidse,  and  Cetacca,  and 
is  said  to  be  divided  when  it  has  only  a  very 
short  body,  which  speedily  divides  externally 
and  internally,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
oviducts  (as  in  most  of  the  Camivora  and 
Edentata,  and  some  of  the  Rodentia) ;  it  is 
actually  double  in  some  of  the  Edentata  and 
in  most  of  the  Rodentia,  including  the  mouse 
and  the  hare,  each  oviduct  passing  into  an 
intestiniform  uterus,  which  has  two  com. 
pletely  distinct  openings  lying  near  to  each 
other  within  the  vagina. 

(2)  Human  :  A  hollow,  muscular  organ,  with 
very  thick  walls,  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder.  The 
virgin  uterus  is  about  three  inches  long,  two 
broad,  and  one  inch  thick  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  middle  part  is  called  the  body, 
the  upper  the  fundus,  and  the  lower,  opening 
into  the  vagina,  the  neck.  Its  chief  function  is 
to  receive  the  ovum  from  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  to  retain  and  support  it  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foetus,  which  it  expels  by 
muscular  contractions  at  j'arturition.  During 
uterogestation  the  uterus  becomes  greatly  en- 
larged and  undergoes  important  structural 
changes. 

2.  Patliol. :  The  uterus  is  liable  to  many  af- 
fections and  diseases,  as  tumours,  ulceratioo, 
catarrh,  tenesmus,  hiemorihage,  &e. 

uterus  masoulinus.  s. 

Compar.  Anat. :  The  jirostatic  vesicle.  It 
varies  considerably  in  size  :  in  man  it  is  small, 
in  the  rabbit  it  is  of  considerable  extent.  It 
is  developed  from  the  same  portion  of  the 
embryo  as  the  female  uterus.     [Uterus,  II. 1 

&t'-gardt  s.    [Icel.  =  out  yard.] 

Scand.  Mythol. :  The  uttermost  borders  o( 
the  habitable  world,  where  antiquity  fixed  the 
abode  of  giants  and  monsters  ;  hell.  {Grimm: 
Deut.  Mythol,  ed.  Stallybrass,  i.  245.) 

*U'-tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  utitis,  from  utor 
=  to  use.}  Useful,  profitable,  beneficial. 
(Levins.) 

u-ta-i-tar'-i-an,  a.  &  5.  [Eng.  utilit(y)f 
-arian.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  utility. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  utilitarianism. 

"  The  author  of  this  eaaay  has  reason  for  believiiie 
himself  to  be  the  first  person  who  brought  the  m.t3 
utilit<t}-ian  into  use.  He  did  not  invent  it,  but 
adopted  it  from  a  passing  expression  in  Mr,  Gait? 
'  Auuala  of  the  Parisli.'  After  using  it  as  a  dt-situa- 
tion  for  several  years,  he  tuid  others  abandoned  it 
from  a  growing  dislike  to  anything  resembling  a 
badge  or  watchword  of  sectarian  distinction  But.  as  a 
name  for  one  single  opinion,  uot  a  set  of  opinions— to 
denote  the  recognition  of  utility  as  a  standard,  not 
any  p.irticular  way  of  applying  it— the  term  supiilie*  « 
want  in  the  language,  aud  offers  in  many  cases  a  con. 
venlent  mode  of  avoiding  tiresome  circumlocntion." — 
J.  .S.  Mill:  Utilitarianitm,  ch.  it    (Note.) 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine 
of  utilitarianism. 

"  Although  Ptilitari,Tns  hold  that  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong  are  properly  deteriuiued  by  a  calcu- 
lation  of  the  conseqiienoea  as  regards  human  happi- 
ness, they  do  not  all  mainUln  that  (>;ist  or  existing 
ayatems  of  morals  have  been  on  all  points  founded  uo 
this  principle."— CTuim 6 erg"  Encyc.  (ed,  1867).  is.  CH. 


fite,  <at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pme.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  1ew» 
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ft-til-I-tar'-i-an-ifm,  s.  [Eng.  utilitarian  ; 
•ism.] 

Ethics:  A  word  coined  by  J.  Stuart  Mill  to 
denote  that  system  which  makes  tlie  hiipjii- 
ness  of  mankind  the  criterion  of  right.  It 
is  thus  more  extensive  than  Epicnreanism, 
whicJi  constituted  peisonal  liappiness  a  cri- 
terion for  the  individual,  leaving  the  happi- 
ness of  others  out  of  the  question.  The 
syst^'ui  owes  its  origin  to  Bi-ntham  (174S- 
1832),  was  attacked  by  Mai-aulay  in  tlie  Edin- 
burgh Heview,  and  is  thus  dt'tined  by  J.  S. 
Mill  :  "  Tlie  creed  which  accept'!,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  morals,  Utility,  or  the  Greatest 
Happiness  Principle,  holds  that  actions  are 
right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote 
happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce  the 
reverse  of  happiness.  By  happiuess  is  in- 
tended pleasure,  and  the  absence  of  pain  ;  by 
unhajipiness,  pain,  and  the  privation  of  plea- 
sure. To  give  a  clear  view  of  the  moral 
standard  set  up  by  the  theory  much  more 
requires  to  be  said  ;  in  particular  what  things 
it  includes  in  the  ideas  of  pain  or  pleasure ; 
and  to  what  ext*^nt  this  is  left  an  open  ques- 
tion. But  these  suitplementary  explanations 
do  not  affect  the  theory  of  life  on  which  this 
theory  of  morality  is  grounded— namely,  that 
pleasure  and  freedoin  from  pain  are  the  only 
things  desirable  as  ends  ;  and  that  all  desir- 
able things  (wliich  are  as  numerous  in  the 
utilitarian  as  in  any  other  scheme)  are  dosii- 
able  either  for  the  pleasure  inherent  in  tliem- 
selves,  or  as  means  to  the  promotion  of 
pleasure  and  the  prevention  of  pain." 

^-m-i-ty,   *u-tU-i-te,    •  u-tU-1-tie,    s. 

[Fr.  utilite,  from  Lat.  utilitatem,  accus.  of 
tUilitas  —  usefulness,  from  ntilis  =  useful, 
from  u(or  =  to  use  ;  S-p.  utilidad ;  Ital.  ii(iZi(d.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  useful  ; 
usefulness ;  tlie  quality  of  being  serviceable 
^  conducive  to  some  desirable  end  or  pur- 
pose ;  use,  advantageousness,  serviceableness. 

"  UtUity  Is  that  quality  iu  things  iu  virtue  of  which 
tbey  afford  sntisfactioti  niii]  eDJuyiuent  to  those  who 
possess  them,  or  create  a  desire  in  versous  to  get  pos- 
session of  them.  Utility  is  the  source  of  value  Iu  all 
Talunble  things.      Anything  that  is  useless  for   any 

fiurpose  whatever,  is  without  any  value.  Neverthe- 
ess,  utility,  like  value,  ia  not  a  quality  inherent  in 
things  themselves,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  thiugv 
■je  desired,  and  only  so  far  as  tbey  are  desired."— 
Bith^lt :  Counting- Boute  Diet. 

2.  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number ;  the  fundamental  principle  of  Utili- 
tarianism (q.v.). 

"  A  perfectly  just  conception  of  Vtilitu  or  Happi- 
ness, considered  as  the  directive  rule  of  numan  con- 
duct."— J.  S.  Mill :  Utititarianitm,  ch.  ii. 

n-til-i-za'-tlon, s.  ['E.n^.utiliz{t) ration.]  The 
*  act  of  utilizing  or  turning  to  some  useful  ac- 
count ;  the  state  of  being  utilized. 

■n'-til-ize,  u'-til-i^e,  v.(.  [Ft.  utiUser,  from 
u(i/e  =  useful.)  [Utile.]  To  turn  to  some 
useful  or  profitable  account ;  to  make  useful 
or  profitable ;  to  save  from  waste  or  loss  by 
making  use  of. 


fr-ti  poa-si-de'-tis,  phr,  [Lat.- =  as  you 
possess.] 

1.  Civil  Law :  An  interdict  as  to  heritage, 
ultimately  assimilated  to  the  interdict  utrubi 
as  to  movables  whereby  the  colourable  pos- 
session of  a  bond  Jide  possessor  is  continued 
nntil  the  final  settlement  of  a  contested  right. 

2.  International  Law:  Thebasis  or  principle 
of  a  treaty  which  leaves  belligerent  parties  in 
possession  of  what  they  have  acquired  by 
their  arms  during  the  war. 

•  n'-tis,  U'-tas,  •  OU-tas,  s.  [From  a  Norm. 
Fr.  word  corresponding  to  O.  Fr.  oitaues,  oi- 
teves,  pi.  of  oitauve=  octave  or  eighth  (day), 
from  Lat.  octava  (dies)  =  the  eighth  (day).] 
[Octave.] 

1.  The  octave  of  a  legal  term,  saint's  day, 
or  other  festival ;  the    space  of  eight    days  ' 
after  it ;  also  the  festival  itself. 

"  To  assemble  the  utuM  of  saint  Oeorge  at  Weatmyn- 
Kter."— Bent ers  :  Froistart;  Oronycle,  voL  il.,ch.  xcii. 

2.  Merriment,  festivity,  jollity,  stir,  bustle. 
"  Then  here  will  be  old  ulig :  It  will  be  an  excellent 

stratagem." — Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

"  ut'-la-ry.  *  ut'-law-r^,  s.    [A  corruption 

of  outlaii.'ry.]     Outlawiy. 

"Where  proceasse    of   utlawry  Ueth."  —  Camden: 
Bemainet;  Surnainea, 

••tit-le-ga'-tion,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  ut  =  out; 
Lat.  lex,  genit.  legis  =  law.]  Tlie  act  of  out- 
lawing ;  outlawry. 


"Ut-mer,    a.     [Mid.   Eng.  u<  =  out ;  ttkt  = 
more.]     Outer. 


ut-most.  *  oute-mesto,  *  ute  - meste, 
■  uto-mssste,  *  at  mest,  a.  [a.S.  ptemest, 
ytviest,  from  ut  =  oat.  Utmost  is  thus  a 
doublet  of  outmost.)    [Out.] 

1.  Being  or  situat«d  at  the  furtliest  pointer 
extremity;  furthest  out ;  extreme;  most  dis- 
tant ;  furthest. 


2.  Being  in  the  highest  degree  or  quantity; 
greatest ;  extreme. 

*'  Six  or  seven  thousand  Is  their  utnioif  iiower.' 

Slutkeip.:  liichara  III.,  r,  S. 

If  Utmost  is  frequently  used  substantively, 
preceded  by  the,  a  possessive  pronoun  or  noun, 
or  other  word  of  a  like  limiting  force,  to 
signify,  the  most  that  can  be ;  the  greatest 
power,  the  highest  degree,  the  greatest  effort, 
or  the  like. 

"Though  he  perform  to  the  utnu>$t  of  a  man." 

S/tukc)tp. :  Coriolanua,  L  I, 

U-to'-pi-a,  s.  [The  weight  of  authority  ia  in 
'favour  of  the  generally  accejittd  derivation 
from  Gr.  ov  (ou)  =  not,  and  totto?  ((<//)os)  =  a 
j'lace,  hence  Utopia  =  nowhere  (Cf.  Scotch  ken- 
naquhair ;  Ger.  IVeissfiichtivo,  used  by  Carlyle 
\x\  SartoT  Resartxis).  Another  derivation  is  from 
Gr.  eu  (ew)  =  well  (in  comp.  =  happy,  for- 
tunate, blessed),  and  tojtos  (topos)  =  place, 
when  Utopia  would  =  a  happy  i>lace,  a  land 
of  perfection.  (See  Notes  &  Queries,  7th  ser., 
V.  101.)] 

\,  A  name  coined  by  Sir  Thomas  Jlore,  and 
used  by  him  (in  his  celebrated  work  so  called, 
published  in  1513),  to  signify  an  imaginary 
island,  where  everything  is  perfect — the  laws, 
the  morals,  the  politics,  &c. ;  the  evils  and 
defects  of  existing  laws  being  shown  by 
contrast. 

2.  A  place  or  state  of  ideal  perfection 

^-to'-pi-an,  a.  &  s.     [Utopia.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
Utopia;  fnunded  on  or  involving  ideal  or 
imaginary  perfection  ;  ideal,  ima;;inary. 

"  Tbey  would  like  strangers  greet  themselves,  se«iDg 
then 
Utopian  youth  grown  old  Italian." 

Donne  :  Let.  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 

•  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Utopia. 

2.  One  who  forms  or  favours  Utopian 
schemes  ;  an  ardent  but  unpractical  political 
or  social  reformer. 

"  Such  subtile  opiniona,  as  few  but  Utopians  are 
likely  to  fall  into."— Hooker :  Ecclei.  Polity. 

•U-to'-pi-an-i^-er,  s.  [Eng.  Utopian ;-iseT.-^ 
A  former  of  an  Utopia,  or  of  Utopian  ideas  or 
schemes.     (Houthey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cclxi.) 

y-to'-pi-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  Utopian;  -ism.] 
The  view's  or  schemes  of  an  Utopian  ;  ideas 
founded  upon  or  relating  to  ideal  social  per- 
fectibility. 

•  y-to'-pj-an-ist,  s.    ['ETig.Uto}nan;-ist.]  An 

Utopian  ;  an  Utopianiser. 

"  The  sentimental  Vtopianittt  and  Soalallsts  who 
hope  for  a  millennium  of  State  interveutioti."— /)at';/ 
Telegraph.  Dec.  28,  1885. 

*  y-top'-ic-al,  a.       [Eng.    Vtop(ia);    -icat] 

Utopian. 

*'  Let  no  idle  Donatifit  of  Amsterdam  dream  hence 
of  ail  i'topical  perieciion,"— Jf all :  BeaxUy  A  Unity  of 
the  Church, 

ttJ'-td-piBt.  s.  [Eng.  Utop(ia);  -ist.]  The 
same  as  Utopian,  2.  (q.v.), 

"  Like  the  uTo/nsft  of  modern  days,  Plato  has  de- 
veloped an  a  priori  theory  of  what  the  State  should 
be."— Z.ewfi  .■  Hittorv  of  Philosophy  (ed.  1880),  t  273. 

U'-tra-qnist,  s.  [Lat.  utraque^  fern.  sing,  of 
uterque  =■  both.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL)  :  A  name  given  in  1420  to 
the  Calixtines  because  they  received  the 
Eucharist  in  both  kinds. 

U'-tri-cle,  s.  [Lat.  utriculus  =  a  small  skin,  a 
leather  bottle.] 

1.  A7iat. :  Anything  shaped  like  a  small  bag. 
There  is  a  utricle  of  the  male  urethra,  and  one 
of  the  vestibule  in  the  ear. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Gen. :  A  little  bottle  or  bladder. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  simple  fruit,  one-eelled,  one  or 
few  seeded,  superior,  membranous,  and  fre- 


trraictrLARiA 

INTEKMEDIA. 


q^uently  dehiscing   by  a  transverse  incision. 
Examples:  Amaranthua  and  Chenopodium. 

u-trio'-u-lar.  a.   [Ut.  utricui(us);  suff.  -ar.j 
Bot. :  Bearing  utricles. 

u  -  trie- u  -  lar' -i  -  a,  s.  (Lat.  utriculus.] 
[Utkicle.]    (See  def.) 

Bot. :  Bladd.  rwoit ;  a  genus  of  Lentibulari- 
ftcese.  Slender  herbs,  often  tloating  in  water. 
Leaves  uf  some  species  multilld  with  floating 
bladders  ;  calyx  bipartite,  the  upper  lobe  en- 
tire, the  lower  often  notched  or  bidentate; 
corolla  personate;  style  generally  wimting,  if 
present  liliform  and  persistent;  stigma  two- 
lipped  ;  capsule  globose, 
bursting  irregularly;  seed 
oblong  or  peltate,  striated, 
pitted,  or  hairy.  Knowu 
species  120  (Sir  J.  Hooker), 
widely  diffuBcd.  Tho  Com- 
mon Bladdcrwort  ( Clricu- 
Utria  vuUjurifi)  is  a  r'nitless, 
floating  plant,  which  in 
euninier  becnnus  coneipicu- 
ous  from  its  handwome,  gold- 
hued  llowers  raisoil  in  htalka 
six  inches  above  the  water. 
Its  fiuati  ng  bladders  iiro 
modified  leaf-organs  which 
form  simple  but  eftcctive 
insect  traps.  They  form  hollow  vesicles, 
entered  by  a  door  or  trap  which  opens  inwards 
only.  Minute  crustaceans,  perhaps  attracted 
by  tho  slight  mucilage  within,  push  through 
this  valve,  and  are  entrapped,  escape  being 
impossible.  This  plant,  therefore,  '»elong9  to 
the  class  of  Insectivorous  Plants. 

u-tric'-u-late,  a.  [Utriculus.]  The  same 
as  Utricular  (q.v.). 

n-tric'-u-li-form,  o.     [Lat.  utriculus,  and 

forma  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  bottle. 

U-trxc'-u-loid,  a.  [Lat.  utricuUus);  -oW.] 
Shaped  like  a  bladder  ;  utricular. 

U-tric'-U-ldse,  a.     [Lat.  utriculius) ;   Bng. 
suff.  'Ose.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  many  utricles. 

*  u-tric'-u-liis  (pi.  u-tric'-u-li),  s.  fLat. 
liirirxdus  =  3,  small  skin  or  "leather  bottle; 
dimin.  of  w(er=a  leather  bottle.]  [Utricle,  2.] 

fit'-ter,  a.  [A.S.  utor,  utior  —  outer,  utter, 
compar.  of  li/ =  out  <q.v.).  Utter  and  outer 
are  thus  doublets.] 

*  1.  Being  on  the  outer  or  exterior  side  ; 
situate  or  being  outside. 

"  To  the  Bridge's  utter  gate  I  came." 

iipemer:  F.  Q..  IV.  x.  IL 

*  2.  Situate  or  being  on  the  extreme  limits 
of  something  else  ;  outside  of  any  place  or 
space  ;  remote  from  the  centre. 

■■  Drive  them  out  .  .  .  into  the  utter  deep," 

Milton:  P.L-.vL  516. 

3.  Complete,  total,  perfect,  entire. 

"The  utter  losa  of  all  the  realm  of  Prance." 

Shakegp,  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  4. 

4.  Peremptory,  absolute,  unconditional, 
unreserved. 

"The  utter  refusal  of  the  auxiliary  regiment*  of 
London  aud  Kent  to  march  farther. "—CTarcjidon, 

Utter-barrister,  s.    [Barrister.] 

tit'-ter,  •  out-ren,  '  ut-tren,  v.t.  [A  freq. 
from  Mid.  Eng,  oiUe?i  =  to  put  out,  to  out 
with,  from  A.S.  ii(ia7i  =  to  put  out,  to  eject, 
from  ut  =  out.] 

*  1.  To  put  out  or  forth  ;  to  expel,  to  eject, 
to  emit. 

"  How  bragly  it  hegfunea  to  budde 
And  uttt-r  ilia  tender  head." 
Spentcr  :  Shepheards  Calender;  March. 

*  2.  To  expose  ;  to  set  forth,  to  disclose, 
to  exhibit 


*  3.  To  expose  for  sale. 

"  No  man  shall  bnrgnine,  sell ...  or  contieigh  of  any 
other  bise  to  be  uttredvr  aold."^ Fa byan :  Chronyeie 
(an.  1M3). 

4.  To  dispose  of  to  the  public  or  in  the 
way  of  trade  ;  to  put  into  or  offer  for  circula- 
tion, as  money,  notes,  base  coin,  &c.  (Now 
applied  more  especially  to  the  last.) 

5.  To  disclose  ;  not  to  keep  secret ;  to  give 
expression  to. 

"  My  toDKOe  shall  utter  all." 

^hakc$p.  :  fiape  of  Lucrece,  l.orc. 


b^  b^ ;  p<$^t,  j<$^l ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  :  sin.  as  :  expect,  l^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
•^•ian,  -tiau  =  sh^Ji.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  —  ?!hun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^l. 
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Titterable— V. 


6.  To   speak,   to    pronounce.     (Sometimes 
followed  hyjurth.) 

"  Utteriivj  foollfih  ttiliiga.'* 

ShaJieap.  :  /laps  c^  Lucreett  L.B13. 

•  Ut'-ter-a-ble,   a.     [Eng.  utter,  v.;  -ahle.] 
Capable  of  being  uttered  or  expiesstd. 

■■When  his  woe  became  titterable.'—itad.D'Arblay  : 
Cenlia,  bk.  x.,  ch.  vUL 

iit'-ter-an^e  (1),  s.    [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -ance.] 
*  1.  The  act  of  uttering,  putting  forth  iu 
public,  or  circulating. 

2.  Emission  from  the  mouth  ;  vocal  expres- 
sion ;  expression. 

"  Or  frum  tlie  soul — an  impulse  to  heraelf ; 


3.  Power  of  apeaking ;  speech. 

"God  has  not  bestowed  on  them  the  gift  o(  utter- 
ance."—Dryden :  AuruTtQ-Zebe.     (Ep.  Ueuic) 

4.  That  which  ia  uttered  or  spoken  ;  speech, 
words. 

"Assuming  a  reference  to  htmeelf  and  hU  staWe  to 
be  embodied  in  the  veiled  irfferniice*  of  — '"—Field. 
Jan.  21,  188S. 

•ut'-ter-an9e  (2),  *ut-traunce»  s.    [A 

corrupt,  of  Fr.  outrance.\  The  last  or  utmost 
extremity  ;  the  end  ;  death.  (Only  in_  the 
phrase  at  utterance,  at  uitraunce  (=  Fr.  a  ou- 
trance.) 

"  When  he  sawe  his  maiater  almost  at  uttraunce  he 
■was  sorie,"— Beriierj;  Froiisart;  Cronycle,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  xxiv. 

■fit'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  utter,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
utters  :  as, 

(1)  One  who  utters  or  puts  into  circulation  t 
as,  an  utterer  of  base  coin. 

(2)  One  who  pronounces,  speaks,  discloses, 
or  publishes. 

"  Utterera  of  Becreta  he  from  thence  debarred," 
Speiiaer:  F.  <i..  H-  ix.  25. 

•  iit'-ter-est,  *  ut-ter-este,  a.  [Eug.  utter, 
a. ;  -est.}     Utteiinost,  utmost. 

"Whose  worke  I  labour  in  to  the  utterett  of  my 
power."— H'i^r/(/e .'  Komana'x.v. 

•  iif -ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  vtter,  v. ;  -kss.]  That 
cannut  or  may  not  be  uttered  or  expressed  in 
words ;  unutterable,  inexpressible. 

"To  endure  a  clamouring  debate  of  utterlett  things," 
—Hilton  :  tloct.  A  Disc  of  Divorce,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xx.i 

ilt'-ter-lj^,  "  ut-ter-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  utter, 
a. ;  -ly.]  To  the  fuU  or  utmost  extent ;  com- 
pletely, totally. 

"  He  removed  them  utterlie  from  his  preseDce."— 
BoUruhed  :  Chron.  qf  England  ;  Richard  1.  (an.  1189). 

•  lit-ter-more,  a.  [Eng.  utter ,  a^ ;  -more.] 
Outer,  further. 

"The  uttermore  stand  not  farre  off."~P.  BoUand: 
Camden,  p.  701. 

fit'-ter-most,  a.    [Eng.  utter,  a. ;  -most.] 

1.  Farthest  in  distance  ;  most  remote  ;  ex- 
treme. 

"I  shall'  give  thee  .  .  .  the  uttfrmoat  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  pueseaeiou.' — Paalm  it  8. 

2.  Utmost,  extreme. 

*'  Bringing  In  tUTermoet  haste  a  message  of  urgent  im- 
portiiuce."  Lovgfcllovj :  Milea  Sfandiah,  iv. 

%  Uttermnst  is  also  used  substantively  in 
the  same  way  as  utmost  =  the  most  that  can 
be  done;  tlie  utmost;  the  greatest  power, 
degree,  or  effort. 

"They  .  .  .  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  coast  to 
the  uttermotC  —Cook :  Pirat  Voyajfe,  bk.  iiL,  ch,  1. 

•  ut-tramice,  s.    [UTTEaA.NCE(2).] 

t  u'-va  (pi.  u'-vae),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  bunch  or 

cluster  of  grapes,] 

1.  Uut. :  A  succulent  indehiscent  fruit,  with 
a  central  placenta  and  a  very  thin  outer  peri- 
carp. Examples  :  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  tliat 
of  snlanum,  &e.  Deemed  by  most  botanists 
an  unnecessary  tenn. 

2.  Pharm.  (PI.):  Raisins;  used  only  to 
sweeten  preparations. 

f  uva  ursi,  s. 

Bat.  £  Phann. :  Tournefort's  name  for  the 
genus  now  called  Arctostaphylos  (q.v.). 
The  name  is  still  retained  as  a  convenient 
abbreviation  in  pharmacy,  bear-berry  leaves 
being  called  Uvce  ursi/olia.     [Bear-berry.] 

n-var'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  uva  =  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
"  which  the  fruit  resembles.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Xylopese.  Flowers  her- 
maphrodite, petals  equal,  stamens  flattened, 
ovaries  linear,  cylindrical,  inserted,  as  are  the 
stamens,  into  a  flat  receptacle.     Natives  of 


tropical  or  sub -tropical  counti'iea  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  'I'he  roots  of  Uvaria 
Narum,  a  large,  woody,  Indian  climber,  yield, 
by  distillation,  a  swL-ot-scented,  greenish  oil, 
used  in  various  diseases  in  Malabar.  Tlie 
aromatic  root  is  also  employed  medicinally. 
The  bruised  leaves  smell  like  cinnamon.  The 
bark  of  U.  tripetaloidea,  when  tapped,  yields 
a  viscid  and  fragrant  gnm.  The  leaves  of  U. 
triloba  are  applici  to  languid  abscesses  tn 
bring  them  to  a  head.  The  fruit  of  f/./e^i  f- 
fuga  is  reganled  by  the  Indians  of  the  Oii- 
noco  as  an  excellent  febrifuge. 

u'-vate,    s.     [Uva.]     A   conserve    made   of 

grapes.    (Simmoiids.) 

u'-ve-a,  s.    [UvA.l 

Anat. :  A  covering  of  dark  pigment  at  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

u'-ve-oiis,  a.    [Uva.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  grape  or  a 
bunch  of  grapes. 
2.  ATiat. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uvea(q.v.). 

U. -vic,  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
grapes;  as  uvic  acid,  CjUeOa- 

U-vit'-ic,  a.     [Lat.  ■ut<a)=  a  grape  ;  Eng.  sufl". 
*  -itic.]      Of,   pertaining   to,  or   derived  from 
grapes. 
uvitic-acid,  s. 

Chevu:  C9H804=  C6H^(CH3)(CO-OH)2.  A 
dibasic  aromatic  acid,  obtained  by  boihng 
pyroracemic  acid  with  excess  of  barj-ta  water. 
It  crystallizes  in  tine  needles,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  melts  at  2S7^.  Heated  with  lime 
to  350%  it  yields  calcic  carbonate  and  meta- 
toluate,  at  a  higher  temperature  yielding 
toluene. 
U-vi-ton'-io,  a.  Derived  from  grapes;  as 
uvitouic  acid,  CaHuOj. 

u'-vrou,  u'~vr6^,  s.    [Euphroe.] 
U'-VU-la,  5.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lat.  uva 
(q.v.).  J' 
Anatomy: 

1.  Gen. :  Any  projecting  portion  ;  as,  the 
uvula  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  Spec. :  A  prolongation  of  the  soft  palate 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  small  cylin- 
drical body  whicli  hangs  at  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  soft  palate.  It  pos- 
sesses some  minute  glands,  and  can  be  elevated 
and  shortened  by  a  muscle,  the  azygos  uimUx. 
A  relaxed  sore  throat  is  mainly  produced  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  uvula  with  a  certain 
amount  of  oedema  ;  if  unusually  long  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  cut  it.    [Tonsil.] 

u'-VU-lar,  a.    [Uvula.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 

the'uvula  :  as  the  \unilar  glands. 
u-vu-lar'-e-se,  s.  fl.    [Moa.  Lat.  uvtUar{ia); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea'.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Melanthacese. 
u-vu-lar'-i-a.  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  uvuUt 

(q-v.)-]  '  ,       , 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Uvularese  (q.v.). 
Leaves  sessile,  amplexicaul;  flowers  solitary, 
drooping,  l:ke  those  of  Polygonatum,  but 
having  the  style  three-cleft,  and  the  frmt  dry 
and  thrpe-celled.  The  species  are  astringent, 
and  the  bruised  leaves  of  Qvularia  grandifiorn 
are  a  popular  remedy  in  the  United  States  for 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

*U'-VU-lar-lj;r,  ff^v.  [Eng.  mittar; -Zy.]  With 
thickness  of  voice  or  utterance,  as  when  the 
uvula  is  too  long. 

U'_vu-la-wdrt,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  uvula,  and 
Eug.  wort.] 

Bot. :  Campanula  Trachelium,  the  Nettle- 
leaved  Bell-flower.  Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate, 
hispid,  coarsely  doubly  serrate ;  peduncles 
generally  few  flowered ;  racemes  panicled  ; 
corolla  bluish  purple.  Found  in  woods  and 
copses  in  England.  So  named  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  of  use  in  swelling  and  pain  of 
the  throat.     [Throatwort  (1).1 

ii-wa'-ro-wite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  the 
Russian  Minister  Uwarof,  Uvarof,  Uvarov, 
Uwarow  ;  Russ.  ouvarovit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.)  of  an 
emerald-green  colour,  in  wliicli  a  part  of  the 
alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  chro- 


mium. Originally  from  the  Uial  Mountams, 
but  now  found,  though  sparsely,  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

*  iix-br'-i-al,  a.    [Lat.  uwr^  a  wife.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a   wife  or  married 
woman. 

"The  beauty  of  wives,  the  uxortai  beauty."— iytton  ; 
My  A'opet,  \>k.  iv,.  ch.  i. 

2.  Related  to  or  connected  with  one's  wife. 

"  All  your  uxorial  connections  living  in  the  nelgb* 
bouihood." — Bp.  Wilber/orce,  iu  Li'e,  i.  lOS. 

3.  Uxorious. 

"Melted  into  absolute  uxoritl  Imbecility. "—Z/yKon ; 
My  Jfovel,  bk.  viiL,  cii.  xii. 

t  ux:-6r'-i-5ide,  s.  [Lat.  iuwr  =  a  wife,  and 
ctwio  (in  compos,  -cido)  =  to  kill.] 

1,  The  murder  of  a  wife  by  her  husband. 

2.  A  husband  who  murders  his  wife. 

fix-6r'-i-OUS,  a.  (Lat.  uxorius,  from  uxor^ 
a  wife.]  Excessively  or  foolishly  fond  of  a 
wife  ;  doting  on  a  wife. 

"  But  he's  an  aas  that  will  he  so  xixoriout  to  tie  his 
affections  to  one  circla"— Btf?i  Jonian  :  3U^nt  IFoman, 
iv.  L 

fi^-or'-i-Oiis-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  uxorious;  -ly.] 
In  an  uxorious  manner ;  with  foolish  or  fond 
doting  on  a  wife, 

"  If  thoa  art  thua  uxorioialy  incUn'd." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  vi.  292, 

UX-or'-i-OUS-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  uxorious  ;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  uxorious ;  foolish 
or  fond  doting  on  a  wife. 

"The  carnality  and  uxoriousnett  of  the  Jew*."— 
More :  Mystery  of  Oodttneta,  p.  100. 

U'-ze-ma,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  linear  mea- 
sure in  'the  Birman  Empire,  equal  to  aboat 
twelve  statute  miles. 


V,  the  twenty-secffnd  letter,  and  the  fifteenth 
consonant  of  the  Englisli  alphabet,  represents 
a  labial  or  labio-dental  consonant  sound,  and 
is  produced  by  the  junction  of  the  lower  lip 
and  upper  teeth,  as  in  ov,  eve,  vain.  The 
sound  of  V  diff'ers  from  that  of/,  which  is 
produced  in  the  same  way,  in  being  voiced, 
while  that  of  /  is  breatlied.  Both  v  and 
/  are  also  continuous  consonants,  and  also 
belong  to  the  class  of  the  spirants.  V  in 
Middle  English  is  commonly  written  u  in 
MSS.,  and  conversely  u  sometimes  appears 
as  V,  most  frequently  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  and  especially  in  the  words  vs,  v.se,  vp, 
vnto,  jmder,  and  vn-y  used  as  a  prefix.  As 
noted  under  U,  u  and  v  were  formerly  the 
same  letter,  and  in  dictionaries  and  alf*ha- 
betical  lists  words  beginning  with  U  and  V 
were,  up  till  a  conipaiatively  recent  date, 
combined.  [U.)  The  Latin  v,  or  rather  con- 
sonants, was  probably  pronounced  as  iv:  as 
in  vespa  =  wasp.  A  very  lai^e  proportion  of 
the  words  which  begin  with  v  are  of  French 
or  Latin  origin,  only  vane,  vat,  vineu-ed.  and 
vixen  being  English.  The  letter  v  did  not 
exist  in  Anglo-Saxon,  its  sound  being  repre- 
sented by  /,  as  in  heofun  =  heaven,  o/=  of  {ov). 
[F.]  By  this  may  be  explained  the  change  of 
consonant  in  the  plurals  of  such  words  as 
thief, -ph  thieves,  wolf,  pi.  wolves,  &c.  K  fre- 
quently replaces/,  as  in  vat=  Mid.  Eng. /a(  ; 
vetches  =  Mid.  Eng.  fetches  (at  the  present  day 
so  pronounced  in  the  Midland  counties),  &c. 
In  the  dialects  of  tlie  South  of  England  v  is 
still  commonly  used  when  other  dialects  had 
/,•  as  vo  =  foe,  vinger  =  finger,  &:c.  V  in  some 
Romance  words  represents  ph,  as  vial  =  phial 
Mici.  Eng.  vi^nomn  =  physiognomy,  &c.  V 
has  been  changed  to  (1)  w  in  periwinkle  =  Fr 
pervenche,  Lat.  periinnca  ;  (2)  to  m  in  malm- 
seys Mid.  Eng.  malvcsie,  0.  Fr.  mnlvoisie.  Ip 
vulgar  speech,  especially  of  Londoners,  v  Is 
sometimes  used  for  w,  and,  conversely,  w  for 
v;  as,  veil  for  well,  wery  for  very.  V  never 
appears  as  a  final  letter  in  English  (though 
a  final  v  sound  often  occurs),  nor  is  it  ever 
doubled. 
y^  asa  symbol  is  used : 
L  As_a  immoral :  For  5,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (V)  for  5,000 

2.  In  Chenu  :  For  the  element  Vanadium. 

3.  In  Her.  :    For  vert,  in  the  tricking  of 
arms  with  a  pen  and  ink.     [Trick,  v.,  3.] 


&te,  fat,  fare»  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ».  oe  =  e ;  ®y  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


va— vaccination 
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4.  In  Law,  (fc. ;  For  versus  (Lat.  =  ugaiiist) : 
as,  John  Doo  V.  Richaitl  Hue. 

"The  poiniliir  culuparlsou  u(  FreeTnule  r.  l*rot«c- 
tion  to  the  Big  loiif  v.  Littleloal."— />ai7y  CAronic/tr, 
April  y.  lua. 

0.  In  Pkysies.  <tc :  For  velocity, 

6.  In  Music :  As  an  abbie  via  lion  of  violino, 
violinif  voccj  voltOf  &c 

W9L,  v.i.    [Ital.) 

Music:  Go  on :  ns,  va  cresrcK(fo=  go  on  in- 
creasing the  power;  va  raltentaiido  ==  go  on 
drawing  the  tiiiio. 

Va^'-mar,  s.    Heel.  vdg-meri  =  wave-mRre.] 
Ichthy.:    Traclufplerus    a)-cli>:us,    from    tlie 
Northern  seas,    the  bodj'  is  extremely  com- 
pressed, whence  it  is  also  called  the  Rihaud- 
shaped  Vaagmar  and  Deal-fish. 

vaal'-ite,  s.  [After  the  Vaal  River,  South 
AfriL-a  ;  siifl'.  -itt  (Ji/in.)-] 

Min. :  A  monoclinie  mineral,  occurring  in 
hexagonal  i)risms  in  an  altered  enst-atic  rock 
and  in  the  "blue  ground"  of  the  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa.  Compos.  :  a  liydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  On  heatin^i,  it  exjiands  to  six  times 
Its  ordinary  size,     Probably  a?i  altered  mica. 

•vac-a-bond,   *  vao-a-boiind,  a.  &  s, 

[Vaoabond.] 

va'-can9e,  s.  [FY.=  vacancy(q. v.).]  Vacation ; 
tiie  recess  of  a  court  or  school ;  holidays  ;  es- 
pecially harvest  or  summer  holidays.  It  is 
generally  treated  as  a  plural.    {Scotch.) 

va'-«an-9y,  '  va-can-cie,  s.  [Ft.  racance, 
fromLat.  means  =  VJioant  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port. 
vacaiicia;  Ital.  vacaiaa.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vacant, 
empty,  or  unoccupied  ;  as — 

*  (1)  Emptiness. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  unoccupied  or  un- 
flUed. 

"The  vacnnc)/  of  tbe  throun  being  unceestabliahed." 
— Blackstone  .■  Comment.,  bk.  i..  ch.  3. 

*  (3)  Freedom  from  employment;  leisure, 
idleness. 

*  (4)  Listlessness  ;  emptiness  of  thought. 

"All  diBpoaitiuiifl  to  idleuess  or  vaca7ict/,  eveu  before 
they  are  habits,  are  dangerous,"— H'oWoh;  Jicmains. 

2.  That  wliich  is  vacant,  empty,  or  unoccu- 
pied ;  as — 

(1)  Empty  space  ;  vacuity  ;  outward  space 
conveying  no  impression  to  the  eye. 

"  You  do  baud  your  eye  on  vacancy." 

Sh:ikesp. :  Hamlet,  111.  4. 

(2)  A  Space  between  objects  or  things ;  an 
intermediate  space,  a  gap,  a  chasm. 

"The  reader  duds  a  wide  vacancy,  and  kuows  nut 
how  to  transport  his  thoughts  to  the  next  pftrticular, 
(or  waiit  o£  some  cuuiiectiiig  idea."—  Watts :  Logic. 

*  (3)  An  intermission ;  an  interval  of  time 
not  devoted  to  the  ordinary  duties  or  business 
of  life  ;  hence,  unoccupied  or  unemployed 
time  ;  leisure,  vacation,  relaxation. 

**  If.  BoinetiiiieB,  each  others  eyes  we  meet, 
Those  little  vacanciet  from  toil  are  sweet." 

Itrydeit.     (Todd.) 

(4)  An  unoccupied,  unfilled,  or  vacimt  post, 
position,  or  office ;  a  post,  position,  or  office 
destitute  of  a  person  to  fill  it, 

"  For,  If  the  throne  be  at  any  time  vacant,  the  right 
of  diapoainp  of  this  vacancy  seenia  uatuiiilly  to  result 
to  the  Lnrda  and  C'omiiiona,  the  truBteea  and  repre- 
seutatlvea  of  the  uatiou,"— Bfacfttfona;  ComTiwnt.,  bk. 
U  ch.  3. 

va'-cant,  "va-caunt,  a.  [Yt.,  from  Lat. 
vacans,  pr.  par.  of  vaco=.  to  be  empty,  to  be 
devoid  of  something,  to  be  at  leisure ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  vaceiUc] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  no  contents;  unfilled,  empty, 
void. 


*2.  Devoid,  destitute,  wanting. 

"  Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.' 

Shakesp. :  Ucnry  VIIL,  V.  L 

3.  Not  occupied  or  filled  by  an  incumbent, 
possessor,  or  official ;  unoccujtied. 

•'  The  pope  bad  accui-sed  tlie  EnelUh  people,  bicanse 
they  siiln-ed  the  bishops'  sees  to  W  vacant  so  long  a 
tUner—Botinthed :  But.  England,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xvlii. 

'  4.  Not  engaged  or  occupied  in  business  or 
*iare  ;  unemployed,  unoccupierl,  leisure,  free. 

"At  such  vacant  times  as  they  He  not  in  camp."— 
Spenser  ;  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  Free  from  thought ;  not  given  to  thought, 
•tudy,  or  reflection  ;  thoughtless,  listless. 

"  With  a  body  flU'd,  and  vacant  mind." 

Shakeap.  i  Henry  V.,  Iv.  1, 


II.  Ixixr:  Abandoned  ;  having  no  heir:  as, 
vacant  ell'ects. 
vaoant-book,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Sumo  of  the  imloun.  for  example,  do  luirt  of  the 
work  of  the  state  burcjiux  of  la buur— keeping  In  birK« 
tiwiis  a  ivK-afiMwoJt,  recordlu^  the  naincA  of  itti-n  who 
want  wiirk  uud  o(  nin*it*'r«  who  want  wurkiuen." — 
JIuMlft  C!/cJ<'/k9dia  (ISBCI,  B.V.  Trades  Uttion. 

vacant- snccesslon.  s.  A  succession 
which  is  claimed  by  no  cue,  or  the  lieir  to 
which  is  unknown. 

va-oate',  v.t.  [Lat.  vacatm^  pa.  par.  of  vaco 
-=.  to  be  vacant  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  vacant ;  to  cause  to  be  empty  ; 
to  quit  the  occupancy  or  possession  of;  to 
leave  empty,  unfilled,  or  unoccupied. 

"  The  prospects  of  siKtrt  in  the  countries  now  al«'iit 
toho  vacated  will  be  regarded  as  promising.' "—/'icW, 
Jan.  21,  188$. 

2.  To  annul ;  to  make  void ;  to  deprive  of 

validity  orauthoiity. 

"  Vacating  the  authority  of  the  jjrecedeut"— i^iAo'i 
DasiUke. 

*  3.  To  defeat ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

"He  vacatts  my  reveiigc'        liryUiti,    (Todd.) 

vg.-ca'-tion,  *  va-ca-ci-on,  *  va-ca-cy- 

bn,  s.     [Fr.   vacation,  from  Lat.  vtcationcm, 
accus.  of  rocaito  =  leisure,  from  vacat(fs,  pa. 
par.  of  vaco  =  to  be  vacant  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  vaai- 
cion  ;  ItAl.  vacctzione.\ 
1.  The  act  of  vacating  : 

(1)  The  act  of  leaving  vacant  or  unoccupied  : 
as,  the  vacation  of  an  office, 

(2)  The  act  of  annulling ;  the  act  of  making 
vacant,  void,  or  of  no  validity ;  invalidation, 
abrogation. 

*  2.  Time  not  occupied  or  disposed  of; 
leisure  time. 

*  3.  A  space  of  time  or  a  condition  in  which 
there  is  an  intermission  of  a  stated  employ- 
ment or  procedure ;  stated  interval  in  a  round 
of  duties  ;  intermission,  rest. 

"  BeueQt  of  peace,  quiet,  and  vacation  for  piety." — 
Bammond:  Fundamentals. 

4.  Hence  specifically  : 

(1)  Temporary  cessation  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings ;  the  interval  between  the  end  of  one 
term  and  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  recess, 
non-term. 

"  Aa  these  clerks  waut  not  their  full  task  of  labour 
during  the  open  term,  an  there  is  for  them  whereutmn 
to  be  occupied  iu  the  vacation  only." — Bacon  :  OJfix.e  uf 
Alienation. 

t  in  the  Higher  Law  Courts  there  are  four  : 
tho  Christmas,  the  Easter,  the  Whitsun,  aud 
the  Long  Vacations.    {English.) 

(2)  The  intermission  or  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  the  regular  studies  of  a  college,  school, 
or  other  educational  institution,  when  the 
pupils  have  a  recess  ;  holidays. 

5.  The  time  daring  which  an  office  is  vacant 
or  unoccupied,  especially  the  time  during 
which  a  see  or  other  other  spiritual  dignity  is 
vacant. 

vacation- Sittings,  s.  pL 

Law  :  Sittings  of  a  judge  during  vacations. 
It  is  permissible  to  take  up  any  cases  which 
may  arise  or  may  remain  for  settlement,  but 
the  custom  is  to  dispose  only  of  those  stand- 
ing for  argument  or  judgment.  Called  also. 
Sittings  after  term. 

v3.C-car'-i-a,  ».  [Lat.  vacca=a,  cow.  (See 
def.)] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Silenei*',  akin  to  Saponaria, 
but  with  a  five-angled  calyx  enlarged  after 
flowering.  Vaccaria  milqaris  has  been  foiuid 
aa  a  weed  in  cornfields  in  England,  but  it  is 
not  indigenous.  It  is  sai<l  to  increase  the 
secretion  of  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  it. 

"  vac'-car-y,  *  vS-c'-char-y,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
vaccariina.  from  Lat.  vacm  =a  cow.]  A  cow- 
house, dairy,  or  ow-pastui-e.    {Prov.) 

vS«-9i'-na,  s.    [Vaccinia.] 

vao-cin'-al,  a.  [Eng.  vaccinie);  -a?.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  vaccine  matter,  or  vaccination. 

vaccinal-fever,  s. 

PathoL  :  A  sliglit  fever  often  arising  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  ninth  day  after  vaccina- 
tion. Sometimes  there  is  an  eruption  of 
vaccine  lichen  or  roseola,  cuntinuing  about  a 
week. 

vac'-9i-nate,  v.t.  [As  If  from  a  Lat.  rac- 
i  ci7iatus,  pa.  par.  of  vaccino  =  to  inoculate, 
I      from   Lat.   vaccinus  =  pertaining   to  cows  ; 


r»''(t  =  a  CMW.J  To  inoculate  with  the  cow- 
pox  by  means  of  vaccine  matU-r  or  lymph, 
taken  <lii-ectly  or  Indirectly  from  the  cow,  for 
the  pin-pnso  of  piocuring  Immtmity  from 
«nialI-pox,  fir  of  nntigating  its  attack. 

vao-fin-a'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  vacciiuUie) ;  -ion; 
Fr.  vacciiioUiuii,\ 

1.  PathoL  :  The  act  or  art  of  vaccinating; 
the  introduction  of  vaccine  matter  into  tlie 
htniian  frame  with  the  view  of  prot-'CtiuK  It 
againstsmaU-pox,orreudering  tliatdiseaselesa 
formidable.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  tin: 
cow-pox  (q.v.)  had  arisen  by  the  transmission 
to  the  cow  of  a  liisoase  in  the  horse  called 
"grease,"  the  purulent  matter  of  which  was 
largely  euiploycd  by  Jenner  and  others  for 
vaccinating  purposes,  at  first  after  it  had 
beun  passed  through  the  cow,  and  after- 
wards by  direct  transmissinn.  Its  employ- 
ment has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The 
cow-pox  is  not  produced  in  the  hnnuia 
frame  by  cllluvia;  actual  inoculatitui  is  re- 
quired. When  vaccine  lymph  is  introduced 
into  the  arm  of  an  infant,  by  one  or  more 
punctures  of  a  lancet,  no  noticeable  ellect 
is  tliscernible  for  two  days.  Tiu-n  a  slight 
]tapula  arises,  which,  on  the  filth  m-  sixth 
day,  becomes  of  a  bluish  colour  and  vesi- 
cular, with  a  raised  head  aud  a  central 
cup.  On  the  eighth  day  it  readies  full  de- 
velopment, and  an  inflammatory  areola  ap- 
pears, which  spreads  with  the  extension  of 
the  vesicle  for  two  moie  days.  Then  a  crust 
or  scale  is  produced  in  the  centre  of  the 
vesicle,  and  gradually  extends  till  it  covers 
it  in  every  part.  On  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day  Uie  scale  becomes  hard  and 
brown  ;  it  next  contracts,  dries,  aud  blackens, 
until,  between  the  twentieth  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  day,  it  falls  off,  leaving  a  permanent 
circular,  depressed,  aud  foveated  cicatrix. 
Unless  it  possess  all  these  characters,  and 
specially  unless  foveation  be  present,  vac- 
cination is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  a  prophylactic  against  small-pox.  It  has 
been  established  also  that  four,  or  at  Iea.<?t  two, 
such  cicatrices  aie  essential  for  protection, 
and  that  the  op*eration  should  be  repeated  in 
ten  to  twelve,  or,  at  most,  in  fourteen  years. 
[Revaccination,]  Various  objections  have 
been  brought  forward  against  vaccination ; 
the  only  one  to  wliich  importance  is  attached 
by  medical  men  is  that  a  danger  exists  of 
introducing  syphilis  into  the  frame  by  the  use 
of  infected  lymph.  Dr.  Farr  deduced  from 
the  statistics  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  of 
1871,  that  if  100,000  vaccinated  persons  be 
exposed  to  certain  risks  of  contagion,  100  will 
be  attacked,  ten  of  which  will  die  ;  while  if 
100,000  unvaccinated  people  be  exposed  to 
the  same  risks,  at  least  600  will  be  attacked, 
of  whom  270  will  die.  The  English  Commis- 
sion of  1873  settled  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  legislators,  as  all  statistics  have  since  done. 
The  German  Vaccination  Connnissiou  of  1884 
came  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

"With  rare  exceptioiia,  one  survived  attack  of  small- 
pox confers  iinniunity  against  subsequent  attacks. 
Vaccination  exerts  a  eimilar  protection  The  duration 
of  the  protection  varies  within  wide  limits,  but  1b,  on 
tbe  average,  teu  years.  At  leaat  two  well-developed 
vaccine  vesicles  are  necessary  to  ensure  an  efficient 
protection.  Revaccination  is  necessary  ten  years  after 
iirimary  vaccination.  The  viicciniiti-d  cimditlon  of 
thecommuiiitylncrea8eBtherelativoi>rotertloii  against 
sinall-iiox  a<.'qulred  by  tbe  individual  and  hence  vac- 
cinatioQ  la  bencliclal  not  only  inrilvidnally  hut  pen- 
erallv.  Vftccinatinn  may  have  an  Injurfoiis  efl'ect 
under  certain  circumaOmces.  In  tlic  uae  vf  bamnix 
lymph,  the  danger  of  traueferriiig  syphilis,  however 
sllgbt.  cannot  he  entirely  excluded.  Any  other  bad 
effects  are  apparently  only  due  to  the  consequencea  of 
the  wound,  eg.,  ery§ipelas,  4c.  All  tiieae  dangers  may 
by  precaution  be  reduced  t-j  such  a  minimum  as  to 
make  tbe  benefit  of  vaccination  luftnitcly  outweigh 
tlieni.  Since  tlie  introduction  ol  vaccnmtlon.  no 
Bc  lent  ill  cally-proved  increase  of  any  particular  disease 
or  of  the  geneml  mortJiiity  has  occurred.  Since  the 
dangers  to  health  and  life  (viiccinatlon-syphlliB.  4c  ) 
occasionally  connect-ed  with  the  use  of  human  lymph 
can  be  avoided  l)y  the  use  of  animal  lymph,  and  since 
vaccination  witii  auimnl  l^mph  basl>een  n-cently  so 
perfected  as  nlinost  to  equal  vnccinatlon  with  human 
lymph,  the  liittcr  Is  to  be  gradually  supcreeded  by 
animal  lymph." 

2.  The  vaccination  process  has  raise*!  strong 
opposition,  auti-vacciuatiuuists  alleging  that 
the  process  rather  tends  to  increaso  than  to 
decrease  small-pox,  aud  causes  a  large  increase 
in  tbe  number  of  children  aflliited  by  such 
inoculablo  di-seases  aa  BiTofuIa,  fiyphilis,  skin 
diseases,  &c.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  those 
statements  are  bstfed  ^n  incorrect  returns,  and 
that  statistics  [iropeily  uud  broadly  CdUeidered 
tell  a  very  dilTerent  story.  Such  danger  as 
exists  conies  from  vaccination  with  human 
lymph,  and  is  likely  to  l>e  completely  over- 
come through  the  use  of  i)iir«  animal  virus. 
Since  1880  the  uee  of  lympli  from  the  calf  has 
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Yery  greatly  increased.  In  Berlin  the  law 
permits  only  the  use  of  this  lymph,  and  it 
is  gencvallv  employed  throughout  Germany. 
The  nso  of"  Ivmph  from  cow  pox  began  in  the 
United  Stuli-8  in  1S70,  and  this  now  has  almost 
superseded  human  lymph,  with  very  beneficial 
results.  In  France  its  use  is  geneml,  and  it  is 
being  adopted  in  Britain.  A  calf  yields  sufli- 
cient  lymph  to  inoculate  400  or  500  children. 
Compulsory  \accination  is  the  law  in  some 
countries,  as  in  England,  though  considerable 
opposition  to  it  exists  there.  In  the  Unite<i  States 
it  is  being  required  in  the  public  schools  of 
certain  cities,  pupils  being  refused  admission 
unless  vaccinated.  Vacination  is  not  otherwise 
compulsory  in  this  country.      [Antivaccina- 

TIOMST.] 

T&0'-$in-a-tdr,  ».    [Eng.  vaccinate);  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  vaccinates. 

2.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  introducing 
vaccine  virus  beneath  the  skin. 

V&c'-cine,  a,  lis.    (Lat.  vaccinus,  from  vacca 
=  a  cow.] 

A.  -is  adj. ;  Of  or  peitaining  to  cows ;  de- 
rived or  obtained  from  cows. 

B.  Asstihft.:  [Vaccine-ltmph.] 

vaocine-farm,  s.  A  place  where  heifers 
are  inoculated  and  kept  for  the  cultivation  of 
vaccine  virus. 

vacclne-liclieii,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  lichen  sometimes  appear. 
Ing  in  connection  with  Vaccinal  Fever  (q.v.). 

vaccme-lymph,  v*iccine-matter,  s. 

iled  ■  A  pure  pellucid  liquid  taken  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  sutfermg 
from  cow-pox.    [Vaccination.1 

vaccine-roseola,  s. 

Palhol. :  A  variety  of  roseola  occasionally 
arising  in  connection  with  vaccine  fever(q. v.). 

v&c-9Ui-i-a,  vac-9i'-iia,  s.    [Mod.  Lat., 
from  racca  =  a  cow.] 

Pathol  :  Cowpox  (q.v.). 
v&o-9in-i-a'-9e-8B,  s.jil.    (Mod.  Lat.  vacei- 
lu(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea-.] 

Bo!. ;  Cranberries  ;  an  order  of  Epigynous 
Exngens,  alliance  Cinchonales.  Much- 
branched  shrubs  or  small  trees  often  ever- 
.'reen,  sometimes  parasitic.  Leaves  alternate 
entire,  often  with  glandular  notches,  exstipu- 
late  ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  racemes;  calyx, 
superior,  entire,  or  with  foiu:  to  six  lobes. 
Corolla  monopetalous,  with  the  same  number 
of  divisions  .as  the  caljTC,  imbricated  in  esti- 
vation ;  stamens  inserted  in  an  epigynous 
disc,  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  two-horned,  two-celled,  bursting  by 
pores.  Ovary  inferior,  with  four  to  ten 
cells,  each  with  one  or  many  minute  seeds. 
The  species  occun  in  temperate  regions,  in 
swamps,  or  stibalpine  districts.  They  are 
widely  diffused  over  both  hemispheres.  Their 
bark  and  leaves  are  astringent,  their  berries 
pleasantly  subacid.  Known  genera,  fourteen  ; 
species,  two  hundred  (Lindlty.)   [Vaccisie.E-] 

V&C-cin'-lC,  a.  [Lat.  vaccin{m)  =  of  or  be- 
longing to  a  cow  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.)  Contained  in 
or  derived  from  cows  milk. 

vaccinlc-aoid,  s. 

Chem. :  Lerch's  name  for  an  acid  he  obtained 
by  the  saponification  of  butter  from  cow's 
inilk.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of 
butyric  and  cupric  acids. 

vSc-oJn-l-e'-aB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  vacdni(um) ; 
Lat,  fern.  pi.  ,idj.  suff.  -ecs.] 

Bnt. :  A  sub-order  of  EricaceK,  having  the 
buds  clothed  with  .scales,  the  stamens  epigy- 
nous, and  the  ovary  inferior.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 
It  is  equal  in  extent  with  the  order  Vaccini- 
acese  (q.v.). 

v&c-cin'-i-fer,  s.  [Eng.  racdtic,  and  Lat. 
/ero  =  to  Ijear.)  One  from  whose  body  lymph 
is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination. 


VACCINIUM  MVBTILLDB  AKO  rBDIT. 


■  v&c-9in-ist, 

vaccinator. 


[Eng.  vaccin(e);  'ist.]     A 


short,   limb    four   or    five-toothed ;    corolla, 
uiccolate  or  caiupanulate,  four  to  five  cleft ; 
stamens,  eight  to  ten  ;  berry  globose,  four  to 
flve-celled,    many-seeded.      Known    species, 
about  a  hundred,  from  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.    The  Common  Whortleberry,  or  Bilberry 
IVaccinimn  myrliUus),  is  found  in  the  northern 
United  States, 
Canada,  and 
Europe.     It 
bears    dark 
purple  berries, 
covered    with 
a      mealy 
bloom,  which 
are  sweet  and 
agreeable, 
and  are  used 
as  table  fruit, 
also  for  jellies 
and  tarts.  The 
fruits   of  sev- 
eral species  of 
Vaccini  um 
are  known  in 

the  United  States  as  Blueberries.  The  Huc- 
kleberry of  this  couiitiy  is  the  fruit  of  several 
species  of  Gaylus.'^cia,  formerly  Vacciuiuni. 
The  Cowberry  ( V.  oxycoccut^  now  Oxycocciis 
vahtltru)  is  a  wide-spread  plant,  found  in  many 
localities  of  North  America,  Great  Britain,  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  Siberia.  V.  Leschmavllii, 
growing  on  the  mountains  of  southern  India 
and  Ceylon  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  bears 
an  edible  fruit. 

2.  PaitBobot. :  A  species  occurs  in  the  Mio- 
cene and  one  in  the  Pleistocene.    (Etheridge.) 

vac-9i'-n6-,  pri/.    [Vaccine.]    Of,  pertaining 
to,  consisting   of,   or   produced   by   vaccine 
matter. 
vaccino-syphllitic,  a. 

Pathol. :    Of   or  belonging   to  inoculaUon 
partly  vaccinic  partly  syphilitic.    [Vaccina- 
tion.] 
va-9her-la-a,  s.    (Named  after  Rev.  G.  H. 
Vachell,  residing  in  China] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Acaeiea,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-genus  of  Acacia,  or  altogether  merged 
in  that  genus.  Vachellia  Farnesiana,  now 
Acacia  Fariitsiana  is  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  with  bipinnate  leaves  having  four  to  eight 
pinnx,  each  with  ten  to  twenty  pairs  of 
narrow,  bbint  leaflets.  The  flowers,  which  are 
in  little  globular  heads,  are  the  Cassie  Howers 
of  commerce,  which,  macerated  in  fine  olive 
oU,  yield  a  perfume  like  that  of  violets. 
Tlie  tree  seems  to  be  indigenous  only  in  the 
tropics  of  America,  but  it  is  now  cidtivated 
in  most  hot  countries,  and  has  extended  even 
to  the  south  of  Europe. 
va'-cher  (or  as  a),  s.  [Fr.,  from  vache  (Lat. 
ru<va)=a  cow.]  The  stock  or  cattle-keeper 
on  the  prairies  of  the  south-west.    (Ainer.) 

va'-9lier-y,  s.  (Fr.  vacherU,  from  mr*«  =  a 
cow.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  cows. 

2.  A  dairy, 

3.  A  place-name  for  farms 
^  Provincial  in  all  its  uses. 

*  vS9'-il-lan-9y,  5.  [Lat.  vacillu.jis,  pr.  par. 
of  vacillo  '=  to  vacillate  (q.v.).]  The  state 
of  vacillating  or  wavering ;  vacillation,  waver- 
ing, inconstancy. 

•■  I  deny  that  all  niutatllity  Implies  imperfaction._ 
though  some  does,  its  that  vaeiltancff  In  human  souls. 
—Jtore :  IHvine  Dialnffua. 

•va9'-il-lant,  a.  (Lat.  vanllans,  pr.  par.  of 
mcillo.]    Vacillating',  wavering,  inconstant. 

vii9'-il-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  racillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vacillo  =  to  sway  to  and  fro,  to  reel,  to  vacil-- 
late.    Prob.  allied  to  Eng.  Map  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  reel ;  to  sway  to  and  fro  ;  to 
stagger,  to  waver. 

'■  It  is  always  liable  to  shift  and  tiiu^Hntf  from  cue 
axis  to  another." —PttJcy  :  Natural  ThtfiJogn.  ch.  xxu. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion ;  to 
waver;  to  be  inconstant  or  unsteady  in  opinion 
or  resolution. 
vS9'-il-lat-ing,  pr.  par.  oro.    (Vactllate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Lit. ;  Swajing  to  and  fro  ;  reeling. 
2.  Fig.:  Fluctuating  or  wavering  in  opinion; 

unsteady  in  opinion  or  resolution  ;  inconstant. 


vij'-fl-lat-ing-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  vaciUatini; 
■ly.'i  In  a  vacillating  or  wavering  manner; 
unsteadily. 

va9-il-la'-tloil,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  vacillO' 
tionem,  accus.  of  vacillaiio.  from  vacillaius, 
pa.  par.  of  vacillo  =  to  vacillate  (q.v.).] 

•  I.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  state  of  vacillating, 
reeling,  or  swaying  to  and  fro  ;  a  reeling,  a 
staggering. 

"  Put  lu  motion  by  every  sllu  or  vacitlation  of  the 
body.'— raleil :  .Vat.  Theology,  ch.  xL 

2.  Fig.  :  Vacillating  conduct,  fluctuation,  or 
wavering  of  mind  ;  inconstancy  of  opinion  or 
resolution. 

"  VacUlaiion  caiiuot  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
dishonesty."— i/aca"(av .  Eitt.  Eng.,  ch.  IL 

♦  V&9'-il-la-tor-S^,  a.  (Eng.  vacUloKe) ;  -ory.) 
Inclined  to  laciUatfi  or  waver ;  vacillating, 
unsteady. 

"  Such  vacillatorg  accounts  of  alTaira."  —  Xorth : 
Examtti.  L  ;;a. 

va-co'-a,  va-o6u'-a,  s.  [Fr.  racoa,  vacua, 
vacoiia.    (Li'ttre.)} 

Bot.  ;  Pandanus  ntilis.  It  grows  wild  in 
Mauritius,  &c.,  aud  is,  moreover,  cultivated 
for  its  leaves,  which  aie  made  into  square 
bags  for  the  reception  of  sugar  for  export 

v3«'-u-ate,  r.t. 
vacito  '=  to  empty. 


vic-cm'-i-um,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  whortleberr}' 
(Vaccinium  Myrtilliis),     See  def.] 

1.  Bnt. :  Whortleberrj' ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Vacciniacese  (q.v.).  Shrubs  with  alternate 
and,  as  a  rule,  evergreen  leaves  ;  calyx  tube  

fate   lat   fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   Eo^S*- 
or!  wore,  w^li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  snite.  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ee  =  e ;  ey  -  a :  qu  -  Bw. 


[Lat.  vacnaivs,  pa.  par.  of 

.__^  ^  ,  froui  vacuus  =  empty.]   To 

make  empty,  to  evacuate,  to  empty,  to  annul. 

"  Like  the  Pharisees'  Corban.  under  the  pretence  ol 
KD  extraorditiaiy  aervice  to  God.  vacuates  all  duty  to 
jn&u," ~Secitlar  PrieU  Expoted,  p.  27. 

•vac-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Vacuate.]  The  act  ol 
emptying  ;  evacuation. 

"vac'-u-ist,  s.  [Vacpum.]  One  who  holds  the 
doctniie  of  a  vacuum  in  nature  ;  opposed  to  % 
plenist. 

"It  would  also  appear  that  there  may  be  a  muct 
Bubtiler  body  thau  commou  alv,  and  aa  yet  uuobservod 
by  the  vacuisU.'— Boyle  :  Worki.  lii.  £&L 

va-cu'-i-t3^,  •  va^cu-1-tie,  s.  [Fr.  vamUi^ 
from  Lat.  vacuitatem^  accus.  of  vc^uitas,  from 
vacuus  =  empty.] 

•1.  The  state  of  being  vacuous,  empty,  or 
unfilled  ;  emptiness. 

"  Huugerls  Buch  a  state  of  vacuity,  as  to  reqoir*  a 
fresh  supply  of  a,\\iiieat."—Arbuthnot. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  devoid  or  destitute 
of  anything. 

"  Men  are  at  first  without  understandiug  or  know- 
ledge at  alL  Nevertheless  from  this  vacuUie  they 
piow  by  degrees  till  they  cwme  at  length  to  be  even  aa 
the  angels  themselves  be."  —  Hooker  :  Ecclex.  PolUU. 
blcL.  56. 

3,  Freedom  from  mental  exertion  ;  rest  from 
brainwork ;  vacancy. 

'■  Teaching  his  brain  to  repose  with  a  wise  vacuitjf." 
—Bliu-kie:  Lays  of  Bighlandt  *  lilund*.  p.  98. 

4.  Absence  of  intelligence  in  look  or  coiin- 
tPiiance  ;  expression  sho^\^ngwa^t  of  thought 
or  intelligence  ;  vacancy,  listlessness. 

*5.  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  occu- 
pied with  an  invisible  fluid  only  ;  a  vacuum. 

"  In  fllliug  up  vacuities,  turning  out  shadows  aud 
ceremonies.  —FflTMmond  .■   Funda^nentalt- 

*  6.  Want  of  reality ;  inanity,  imbecility. 

"  Their   expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity  and 
emptiueaa."— G'onP('I«■ 
*  7.  A  thing  of  no  import  or  sequence ;  an 
idle  nothing. 

"  No  sad  V'\c».it\€»  his  heart  annoy." 

Wordsworth :  Veicriptive  Sketclte*, 

vaC-U-O-lat-ed,  a.     [Eng.  vacuol{e);  -aled.] 
FuU  "of  vacuoles,  or  small  air-cavities. 

vS-C-U-o-la'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  vacuoKe);  -ation,] 
Biol. :  Tlie  multiplication  of  vacuoles  in  the 
germ  development  or  in  that  of  animals  low 
in  the  scale  of  being.    [Vacuole.] 

vac'-U-61e,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  vacuolum,  dimin. 
from' Lat.  vacuum  (q.v.).] 

Biol.  :  A  cavity,  chiefly  that  formed  in  th» 
interior  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  by  the  filter 
ine  into  it  of  drops  of  %Yater.  It  is  used  it 
this  sense  of  the  blood-corpuscles  which  are 
destitute  of  granules,  but  may  be  filled  with 
water.  The  term,  however,  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  apparently  empty  spaces  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  Rhizopoda,  Infusoria,  &c.  These 
spaces  are  of  two  kinds— water-spaces  com- 
paratively persistent,  and  food  -  vacuoles 
rorined  temporarily  around  particles  of  food 
generally  enveloped  in  a  drop  of  water 
[PoLVOASTRiCA.]  Tlie  t^Hu  vacuole  is  userf 
also  of  the  cells  which  occur  in  the  proto 
plasm  of  plants. 


vacuous— vaginal 
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T&C'-U-ofis,  a.    [Lat.  racuu.i  =  empty,  from 
vaco  =■  tu  b«  empty.]    IVauant.J 
1.  Ord.  Laiig. :  Empty,  unfilled. 

"  Bouiiitless  tliti  iiw\>,  l>ecnu.<ie  I  AM  who  fill 
lufiuitude  :  uor  vut-xtoua  the  space." 

Milton ;  P.  L.  vll.  180. 

*2.  Biol  :  Used  when  an  organ  does  nnt 
contoin  what  noniially  belongs  to  it;  thus, 
bracts  are  called  viu-uous  when  they  contaiii 
no  flower,  although  they  occupy  such  n  situa- 
tion as  to  suggest  that  they  are  tiower-bearing. 

*  vac'-U-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  racuowa;  -71^55.] 
riie  quality  or  state  of  being  racuoua  or 
empty ;  emptiness. 

"In  their  vacuoutneu  the  winds  aiid  ^-rvoutb  o( 
tediousne&s  aixl  diauliceiice  Ti3t:."—Himnla</ue :  De- 
voute  Euay^,  i>t.  L,  treat.  3,  S  6. 

vftc'-u-um  (pi.  v&c'-u-uiiig  or  vfic'-ii-a), 

s.     (Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  rac«i(S=  empty,  from 
ftico  =  to  be  empty.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  A  void,  a  vacuity. 

2.  Physics:  A  space  which  contains  no 
material  substance.  The  gt-neral  way  of  ob- 
taining a  vacuum  is  to  pump  tlie  air  out  of 
a  closed  space  by  means  of  an  air-pump  ;  but 
the  vacuum  which  can  be  obtained  by  an 
ordinary  air-pump  is  not  very  perfect.  Much 
better  results  are  obtained  with  the  mercuiy- 
pump,  of  which  there  are  several  forms,  in  all 
of  which  tlie  air  is  caught  by  a  falling  column 
of  ntei-eury,  and  carried  down  a  long  tube 
out  into  the  surrounding  air.  Another  method 
of  obtaining  a  vacuum  is  the  chumical  method, 
wliich  consists  in  tilling  a  space  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  afterwaitls  introducing  some 
caustic  potash,  which  absorbs  the  gas.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  perfect  vacuum  has  never  been 
obtained,  and  probably  never  will  be  obtained. 
Even  as  practically  meant,  it  is  always  under- 
stood that  the  vacuum  only  extends  to  matter, 
and  that  the  space  is  still  filled  by  ether. 
[Torricellian.] 

vacuum-lirake,  s. 

Rail. :  A  form  of  steam-brake,  In  which  the 
power  emj'Ioyed  is  tlie  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  creating  a  vacuum. 

vacuum-gauge,  s. 

Sieam-ejig.  :  An  instrument  for  Indicating 
ditlerence  between  the  external  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  pressure  inside  a  partially 
exhausted  vessel ;  such  as  a  steam-boiler 
ivhich  has  become  cold  and  in  which  the 
steam  has  condensed  ;  a  condenser  in  which 
the  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  condensed  ; 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

vacuum-pan,  s. 

Sugar-manuf.  :  A  vessel  for  boiling  sac- 
charine juices  in  vacuo  in  the  proeess  of 
making  sugar.  Its  form  is  usually  nearly 
spheroidal,  and  it  is  made  in  two  segmental 
nearly  semi-globular  portions,  united  at  tho 
equator  by  exterior  flanges.  At  the  top  is  a 
dome,  into  which  the  vapour  rises,  and  from 
which  it  is  drawn  either  by  a  pump  or  a  con- 
denser. The  peculiar  feature  of  the  vacuum- 
pan  is  that,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  crystallizable 
sugar  are  increased,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
grape-sugar,  or  molasses  being  obtained. 

vacuum-pump,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  pump  used  for  withdrawing  the  air 
from  a  boiler  or  chamber,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  filled  with  water  forced  in  under 
atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  employed  in  con- 
nection with  marine  engines. 

2.  A  pump  in  which  the  condensation  of 
steam  is  made  use  of  to  produce  a  vacuum 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  water. 

vacuum-tubes,  s.  ph 

Phy$i>?s :  Tubes  blown  and  twisted  into  dif- 
ferent shapes,  and  hermetically  sealed  with 
two  jilatinum  wires  or  electrodes  fused  with 
them  for  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  or 
spark.  Previously  to  sealing  they  are  ex- 
hausted, with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  air  or  other  gases.  Under  tliese 
circumstances  electric  discharge  causes  vari- 
ous phosphorescent  glows  (according  to  the 
gas  employed  in  the  tube)  which  may  assimie 
peculiar  forms,  as  of  layers  or  strata.  Some- 
times phosphorescent  glass  is  employed  for 
the  tubes  themselves,  which  is  illuminated 
by  the  glow  in  the  gas.  Called  also  Gassiot 
or  Gerssler  tubes,  from  the  inventor  and  chief 
investigator.    Another  distinct  class  of  these 


tubes  is  prepare<l  with  extremely  high  vacua, 
ranging  to  one  ten-milliniith  of  an  atmo- 
sphere, and  with  various  contained  ajipuni- 
tus.  In  such  vacua,  the  mean  free  path  of 
the  gaseous  molecules  is  vastly  increased, 
and  many  phenomena  occur,  which  were 
discovered  and  mainly  investigated  by  Mr. 
William  Crookcs,  who  considers  them  to  re- 
present a  fourth  state  of  matter,  as  distinct 
frnm  the  ordinary  gaseous  form  as  that  is 
from  the  condition  of  a  fluid. 

vacuum-valve,  *.  A  reversed  safety- 
Talve,  opening  inwardly  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  when  there  is  a  negative 
pressure  in  the  boiler. 

vade,  v.i.     [A  weakened  form  of /ode  (q.  v.).] 

1,  To  fade,  to  wither, 

"  Uls  summer  lenves  all  vaded," 

Shakeap.     Richard  II.,  t.  3. 

2.  To  go,  to  vanish  ;  to  pass  away ;  to  depart. 

"  Her  power,  disperst,  through  all  the  world  did  vade." 
!i}tenter;  tiuinet  qf  Rome,  rx. 

va'-de  me'-cum,  s.  [Lat.  =  go  with  me.] 
A  book  or  other  thing  that  a  person  carries 
with  him  as  a  constant  companion  ;  a  manual ; 
a  pocket  companion. 

*  Vad'-i-mon-^,  «.    [Lat.  vadbnonium,  from 

vas.,  genit.  vadis=.&  surety,  a  bail.] 

Old  Law :  A  bond  or  pledge  to  appear  before 
a  judge  on  a  certain  day. 

va'-di-um,  s.  [Lat.  veu,  genit.  vadis  =  & 
surety,  a  bail.] 

Scots  Law:  A  word,  a  pledge,  or  surety. 

vadium-mortuum,  s.    A  mortgage. 

vadiuxn-vivum^  s.    A  living  pledge. 
vae,  s.    [VoE.] 

*  va'-froiis,  a.     [Lat.   va/er=  sly,   cunning.] 

Cunning,  crafty,  sly. 

"  He  that  deals  with  a  fox  may  be  held  very  simple 
II  he  expect  not  hla  vafroiu  tricks."— /WtAam."  Jie- 
solves,  res.  42. 

"  vag'-a-bond,  v.i.  [Vagabond,  a.]  To  play 
the  vjtgabond  ;  to  wander  about  in  an  idle 
manner;  to  vagabondize. 

"  Vagabonding  it  out  j'ouder." — C.  Iteade:  CtoitterA 
Bt-arth.  ch.  Ivi. 

vag^-  a  -  bond,  *  vac  -  a  -  bond,  *  vac  -  a  - 
bonde,  '  vac-a-bound,  '  vac-o-bond, 
*  vac-a-bund,  '  vag-abund,  *  vag-a- 
bunde,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vagabond,  from  Lnt. 
vagiibunitiis  =  wandering  abuut,  from  imgor 
=:  to  wander.] 
A*  -'Is  adjective: 

1.  Wandering  about  without  having  any 
settled  habitation. 

"  Doubtle^  the  author  of  this  Ilbell  was  soiue  vaffa- 
bond  hucktter  or  i>ed\er."—Backlus/f:  yoyaijet.  i.  586. 

2.  Floating  about  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion ;  driven  to  and  fro. 

"  By  envious  winds 
BlowD  vagabond  or  frustrate."     Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  16. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  vagabond  or  worthless 
stroller. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  One  who  wanders  about,  not  having 
any  settled  home ;  a  wanderer,  a  vagrant. 
(Not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"The  cjue-stion  was  whether  he  and  hla  posterity 
should  reign  on  an  ancestral  throne  or  should  lye 
vagabonds  and  begpars."— J/acaw/aj.-  Bist,  £'i'j., 
ch.  X. 

2.  An  idle,  worthless  stroller  from  place  to 
place,  without  llxed  habitatioTi  or  means  of 
living ;  hence,  in  law,  an  idle,  worthless 
vagrant.  Now  in  law  used  chiefly  in  the 
phrase,  A  rogue  and  a  i^agabond.  [Vagrant, 
B.  IL] 

'■  To  vacobondj/t  and  other  that  lokyd  for  pylfry 
and  ryfflynee.  It  wae  a  grt-nt  occasyou  &  styrynge."— 
Fabyan  :  Chronud^  (an.  lAi<\). 

3.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow;  a  scamp,  a 
rascal.    iCuHoq.) 

"  What  a  brainsick  vagabond  art  thou  t " 

Cow/ter  :  Uomtr ;  Odt/ttn-y  xviU. 

vag'-a-bond-age  (age  as  ig),  vlig'-a- 

bdnd-i^m,  s.     [Eng.  vagahoyid;  -Of/c,  -ism.\ 
\.  The  state,  condition,  ways,  or  habits  of 
a  vagabond. 

"  Given  over  to  vngabondaoe  and  deeds  of  raacallty." 
—Rcribner't  Magazine.  March,  1880.  p.  769. 

2.  Vagabonds  collectively. 

"To  increase  the  vagabondiayn,  of  the  neighbour- 
hood."—.l/n^u/ifw.-  lAindon  Labour  i  London  Poor, 
ill.  322. 

vag'-a-bond-iu^m,  s.    [Vaoabondaqe.] 


v&g'-a-bdnd-ize,  v&g'-^-bdnd-ife,  v.i- 
[Eng*  vigaiiond  ;  -ize,  -ist.]  To  wander  about 
as  a  vagabond. 


ItaUy  I'cln/rnph,  Jau.  'iO,  leuS. 


[Eng.  vagaboTid;  -fy.] 


*  vig'-a-bond-r^,  s. 

Vagabondage. 

vag-a-biin'-dtiQ,  8.  pi.    [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat 

vagabundus  =  strolling  about,  vagabond.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Spiders,  tribe  DI- 
pneumoncs  or  Dipncumoneie  (q.v.).  Ocelli 
usually  in  three  rows.  The  species  wander 
about,  Rjiinning  no  webs.  Families,  Salt!- 
cida;  and  Lycosidse. 

*va'-gB9,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  vagu8=^ 
strolling  about,  wandering.] 

Hot.  :  The  sixty-eighth  order  in  Linna-us's 
N.atural  System,  it  was  only  provisional, 
and  contained  all  his  doubtful  genera. 

va'-gal,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  vagiiis);  Eng.  suft".  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vngus  (q.v,). 

*  va'- gan  -  9^,  s.  [Lat,  vagans,  pr.  par.  of 
vagoT  ^  to  wander.] 

L  Vagrancy. 
2.  Extravagance. 

"A  thousand  vaganciet  of  glory  and  delight."— 
Milton  :  Church  Oouemfnent.  ch.  1. 

"va'-gant,  *va- gaunt,  a.  [Fr.  vugant.) 
Wandering,  vagrant. 

"Pro  thl  face  I  shal  be  hid,  and  I  shal  be  vagaunt,' 
—  Wycliffe  :  Oenetii  Iv.  14. 

t  va-gan'-tej,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  vagans,  pr. 
l>ar.  of  vago  =  to  wander.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Walcknaer's  Araneidae. 
They  are  the  same  as  his  Laterigiadte  (q.v.). 
The  name  Vagatites  was  given  because  these 
spiders  lead  a  wandering  life,  except  during 
oviposition. 

*va-ga-rant,  a.    [Vagrant.] 

*  va  -  gar- i  -  oils,  a.     [Eng.  vagary;  -oua.} 

Having  vagaries ;  whimsical. 

"The  names  of  the  wandering  Jew  are  characterla- 
tically  Virions,  not  to  say  vagarious."— if ,  I).  Comcaff 
Wandering  Jew,  cb.  i. 

*  va'-gar-ish,  a.     [Vagary.]    'Wandering. 

"  Hia  eyes  were  often  vagarUh" 

\\\.lcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  S06. 

vgi-gar'-^,  *  va-gare,  *  fl-gar-y,  *.    [Va- 

UABV,  v.] 

•LA  wandering  ;  a  strolling. 

"The  people  called  PhfEUices  gave  themselves  to 
lonjt  vagaries  and  continual  vlagea  by  sea,"— flamf»6j( 
liich. 

2.  A  wandering  of  the  thoughts ;  a  wild 
freak  ;  a  whim  ;  a  whimsical  jmrpose. 

"  Btraight  thev  chnnged  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  ana  iuto  strangle  vnoarict  fell." 

Milton:  P.  L.  vi.  eii. 

*va-gar'-y,  v.i.  [Lat.  •yapor  =  tn  wander; 
Fr.  vaguer;  Ital.  vagare.^  To  wander  about; 
to  wind. 

"The  three  rivers  that  caj^ari/ up  to  her."— Wort*.* 
Lenten  Sftiffe. 

*  va-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  vagatio,  from  I'agor^ 
to'  wander.]    A  wandering  ;  a  roving  abimt. 

*  va'-gi-ent,  a,  [Lat.  vagiens,  pr.  par.  of  vagio 
=  to  cry  like  a  child.]    Crying  like  a  child. 

"  The  cradle  of  the  Cretan  Jove. 

And  guardians  of  his  vagient  liifaucv." 

More :  Song  of  the  SoiU,  Hi.  4.  4B. 

va-gi'-na,  s.    [Lat.=  a  sheath,  a  scabbard.) 

1.  Aymtomy. : 

(1)  Comp. :  A  special  canal  in  the  female  for 
the  reception  of  an  intromittent  organ,  or  the 
deposition  of  spemi-cells. 

(2)  Human:  A  dilatable  membranous  pas- 
sage extending  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus, 
tlie  neck  of  which  it  embraces.  It  resta 
below  and  behind  on  the  rectum,  and  sup- 
ports the  bladder  in  front. 

2.  Arch. :  The  upjter  part  of  the  shaft  of  a 
terminus,  from  which  the  bust  or  figure 
seems  to  issue  or  arise. 

3.  Bot. :  A  sheath,  as  of  grasses. 

v^L-gi'-nal,  a.    [Vaoina.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:  Pertaining  to  or  reaembliog 
a  sheath  :  as,  a  vaginal  membrane. 

2.  Anatomy,  Pathology,  <fic.  ; 

(1)  or  or  pertaining  to  anything  shaped 
like  a  sheath  or  scabbard  :  as,  the  vaginal 
process  (q.v.). 


I>oil,  boy ;  pout,  jtfwl ;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9liin,  bengb ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  this ;  sin,  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-Cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhuu.   -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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vaginales  — vailable 


(2)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vagina  (q.v.) : 
as,  tlie  vaifinal  artery.  The  term  is  frequently 
used  in  l'atlioli)gy  ;  as,  vaginal  catarrh,  cys- 
tocele,  euterocele,  hyperaestUesia,  &c. 

vaginal-artery,  a. 

Anal. ;  A  hranoli  of  Oie  internal  iliac  artery. 

vaginal-catarrh,  or  leuoorrhaea,  s. 

Path,:  (Vaginitis). 

vaginal  plexus,  s. 

Aimt.  :  The  l.nver  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus, 
whence  tlie  vaginal  nerves  disperse  without 
again  entering  into  a  plexiform  arrangement. 

vaginal-process,  s. 

Anat. :  Tlie  low.r  margin  of  the  tympanic 
plate,  which  constitutes  a  sharp  edge  parUy 
surrounding  the  front  of  the  styloid  process. 

•vag-In-a-les,  s.  pi.    (Fem.   pi.  (with  Lat. 

plantm  =  plants,   understood)  of  Mod.    Lat. 

miiiiMlis  =  of,  belonging  to,  or  possessed  of 

a  sheath.] 

Sol.  ■   The  twenty-seventh  order    in    Lin- 

njeus's  Natural  System.    Genera,  Polygonum, 

Ijaurus,  &c. 
•  vag-in-a'-lis,  s.    [See  def.l 

Oriiith.  :  Gnielin's  rendering  of  Pennant's 

name    (Sheatlibill)   for   the   genus    Chioms, 

named  by  Forster,  and  which  therefore  has 

priority.    (Sheathbill.) 

va-gin'-ant,  a.      [Mod.  Lat.  vaginans,  genit. 
vagiiianiis.    (See  def.)] 
Bot. :  Sheathing  (q.v.). 

»  Vag-i-na'-ta,  s.pl.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  vagina 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Lamarck's  name  for  Polypes  enve- 
loped in  a  sheath  formed  by  a  calcareous  or 
horny  polypary,  as  Corals,  the  Sertularidas, 
&c. 

va-gi'-nate,  o.  &  s.    [Vagina.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Vaoinated  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  ;  One  of  the  Vagiuata  (q.v.). 

va-gi'-nat-ed,  a.    [Vagina.] 

Bot. :    Sheathed,  inserted  in  a  sheath,  as  a 

stalk  in  a  sheath  formed   by  the  base  of  a 

petiole. 
vag  i-nel-la  (pi.  vag-i-nel'-lse),  s.  [Mod. 

Lat.,  diniin  iVom  layino  (q.v.).] 
Bol.  :  The  same  as  Ramenta  (q.v.). 

T&g-i-ner'-vose,  a.     (Lat.  tittj/iis  =  wander- 
ing, and  nervosits  =  full  of  sinews.] 

Bot.  (Of  the  veins):  Not  running  in  any 
fixed  directions. 

vag-i-nic'-6-la,  s.    [Lat.  vagina  =  a  sheath, 
and  colo  =  to  inhabit.  1 

Zool :  The  type-genus  of  the  sub-family 
Vaginicolina,  with  several  genera  from  salt 
and  fresh  water.  Animalcules  elongate,  sub- 
cylindrical,  enclosed  singly  or  in  pairs  within 
a  vase-shaped  sheath,  to  the  bottom  of  which 
they  are  affixed  directly,  or  by  means  of  a 
ped'icel ;  oral  and  ciliary  system  as  in  Vorti- 
cella  (q.v.). 

vS,g-i-nic-6-li'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  lo- 
giiiicolia):  Lat.  Iieirt.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ina.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidfe,  with 
eight  genera,  from  salt  and  fresh  water. 

vag  in-i?'-mus,  s.    [Vaoina.] 

Pathol. ;  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Marion 
Sims  to  the  involuntary  spasmodic  closure 
and  over-sensitiveness  of  the  mouth  of  the 
vagina.  It  requires  an  operation  for  its  re- 
moval. 

vS,g-i-ni'-tis,  s.  [Lat.  vagin{a) ;  suff.  -itis.] 
Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  vagina.  It 
may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The  former  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  poison  of  scarlatimi  ; 
the  latter  is  called  also  Vaginal  catarrh,  Va- 
ginal Leucorrluea,  simply  Leucorrhoja,  and 
popularly  the  Whites. 

va  -  gi  -  no  -  pen-nous, "  va-gin-m-pen'- 
nous,  a.  [Lat.  vagina  =  a  sheath,  and 
penna  =  a  wing.]  Sheath-winged  ;  having  tlie 
wings  covered  with  a  hard  case  or  sheath,  as 
some  insects. 

"All  vittlinnipennimt  or  sheath-wineed  insects,  ftfl 
beetles  and  iloin."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  DK.  111., 
oil.  XV. 


V*-gin-u-li'-na,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  a  double 
diiuin.  from  uuyi'iu  (q.v.).] 

Zool.iPaloKnt. :  A  gi-iius  of  Lageiiirtie,  with 
a  series  of  chambers  laterally  compressed. 
From  the  Trias  onward. 

va-gin'-u-lus,  s.    [Mod.  Lat,  dimin.  from 
i'as;ii(a(q.v.).J 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Oneidiada;,  with  twenty 
species  from  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
India,  and  the  Philippines.  Animal  elon- 
gated, slug-like,  covered  by  a  thick,  leathery 
mantle,  under  which  the  head  is  retracted  at 
will ;  tentacles  four,  eyes  on  upper  pair  ;  sexes 
united.  Tiie  s\iecies  are  found  in  decayed 
wood,  and  under  leaves. 

*va'-gous,    a.     (Lat.    vagus.]     Wandering, 
vagrant,  unsettled. 

•■Such  as  were  bora  and  beEot  of  a  single  woman, 
through  a  vagous  lust,  were  called  iiliQrii.''—Aylwe. 

va'-gran-9y,  s.    [Eng.  vagran(t):  -cj/.l 

1.  The  state  of  wandering,  without  having 
a  settled  home.  (Not  necessarily  in  a  bad 
sense.) 

"Therefore  did  he  spend  his  days  in  continuid 
labour,  iu  restlcaa  travel,  iu  endless  mgriiicjl,  yuiug 
about  doing  good."— fiurrew ;  Sermont.  vol.  iu..  ser.  1. 

2.  The  life  or  condition  of  a  vagrant.  [Va- 
grant, a.,  B.  11.) 

"  He  shall  by  office  prosecute  them  for  the  offences 
of    idleness,    drunkenness,    quavrelling.   gaiuing.    ■'<■ 


tilt!  Utgr 


tile  supreme  court.' 
I  Code. 


-Burke :  HkeUJi  of 


va'-grant,  *  va-gar-%nt,  a.  &  «.     [From 
vagari,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A-  As  adjective: 

1.  Wandering  about  from  place  to  place 
without  having  any  settled  home. 

"The  people  remained  in  the  woods  and  mountains 
rag'irani  and  dispersed  like  the  wild  beaata."— /*"(- 
tettham:  EuglUh  Poetry,  bk.  i..  cli,  iii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  one  who  wanders  from 
place  to  place  ;  unsettled. 

"[He]  had  ever  since  led  an  infamous  and  vagrant 
life^— J/ucaii/ai/  ;  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  ii. 

*  3.  Moving  without  any  settled  or  certain 
direction. 

*  4.  Unsettled,  unsteady,  inconstant. 

"The  offspring  of  a  vagrara  and  ignoble  love."— 
Macaufay:  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  language : 

1 1.  A  wanderer ;  one  who  has  no  settled 
home  or  habitation. 

"  But  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thought." 

WortUworth  :  Ruth. 

2.  An  idle  wanderer  or  stroller ;  a  vagabond, 
a  tramp. 

"The  civil  war  expelled  all  sturdy  vagrants  from 
the  city.'—Hlaekatone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  13. 

II.  Law :  In  law  the  term  vagrant  is  much 
more  comprehensive  than  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, and  the  idea  of  wandering  is  almost  lost. 
Vagrants  are  divided  into  three  grades  :— 

(1)  Idle  and  disorderly  persons,  or  such  as, 
while  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  fa- 
milies, neglect  to  do  so  ;  unhcensed  jiedlars 
or  chapmen,  beggars,  common  prostitutes, 
&c.  ;  all  of  whom  are  liable  to  a  month's  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour. 

(2)  Rogues  and  vagabonds,  or  such  as  having 
been  convicted  of  being  idle  and  disorderly 
persons,  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  repeated 
offence ;  fortune-tellers  and  other  like  im- 
postors, persons  gambling  or  betting  in  public, 
persons  liaving  no  visible  occupation  and  un- 
able to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves ;  all  of  whom  are  liable  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

(3)  Incorrigible  rogues,  or  such  as,  having 
been  convicted  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  are 
found  guilty  of  a  reiietition  of  the  offence  ; 
persons  breaking  out  of  legal  confinement, 
&c.  ;  all  of  whom  are  liable  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonmontwith  hard  labour,  whipping  being 
added  at  the  option  ol  the  judge.     {English.) 

* va'-grant-lj?,  aclv.  [Eng.  vagrant;  -Ig.] 
In  a  vagrant,  wandering,  or  unsettled  man- 
ner ;  like  a  vagrant. 

* va'-grant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vagrant;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vagrant  ;  va- 
grancy. 

"  va'-grom,  a.  [See  def.l  An  intentional 
misspelling  of  Vagrant  (q.v.).  {Shakesp. :  Much 
Ado,  iii.  3.) 

Port.,  &  Ital. 


A>  As  (uliertive: 

•  1.  Wandering,  vagrant,  vagabond. 

"Gray  encouraged  bis  men  to  Bet  ulKm  the  vagut 
villuiuB."— //(tj/OTirti. 

2.  Unsettled,  as  regards  meaning,  scope,  or 
the  like  ;  unlixed,  iuaehnite,  unsettled  ;  not 
clear  ;  uncertain,  doubtful,  ambiguous. 

"  Neither  loosely  va^fu* 
Nor  wordy."        Cou>t>er :  Vomer;  Iliad  Hi. 

3.  Proceeding  from  no  known  authority ; 
uncertain  :  as,  a  vague  report. 

*  B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  wandering. 

"  So  as  the  Scots  had  some  leaaure  to  plaie  their 
vagnci,  and  follow  their  accustomed  manner."— 
ilolinsheil :  HUt.  Scotland  (an.  16<2). 

2.  A  vagary. 

3.  Vagueness,   (ilftisson ;  De  Quince^,  p.  11.16.) 

*  vague,  v.i.  [Ft.  vagutr,  from  Lat.  vagor^ 
from  vagvs  =  wandering.]  To  wander,  to 
roam. 

"  she  [the  souleldoth  vague  and  wander  as  baliieheil." 
—P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  iyl. 

vague' -1]^,  adv.  [Bug.  vague,  a.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
vague  or  uncertain  manner  ;  indefinitely  ;  not 
clearly ;  ambiguously. 

vague' -ness,  s.  [Eng.  vacpu,  a. ;  -new.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vague,  indefinite,  un- 
settled, or  uncertain  ;  indetinitencss,  ambigu- 
ousness. 

"  Objections  of  some  writers  to  the  vagueneu  of  the 
language."— ifacftin^osA;  Eaw  0/  Aature.  p.  8. 

va'-gus,  s.  (Lat.  =wandering,  vagrant.  Named 
from  its  wandering  course.) 
Anat.  :  The  Pueumogastric  nerve  (q.v.). 

va'-he-a,  s.  [From  voua-here,  the  Madagascar 
name  of  Vuhea  madagascariensis.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carisse».  Tall  cUmbing 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  dense 
terminal  cymes  of  white  Bowers,  and  round 
fruit.  Known  species  four,  all  African. 
V.  madagascarieiisis  and  V.  gummifera,  both 
growing  in  Madagascar,  yield  a  kind  of 
caoutchouc. 

vaik,  v.i.  [Vacant.]  To  become  vacant ;  to 
be  vacant ;  to  be  unoccupied.    (Scotch.) 

*vaU(l),  s.     [Veil,*.] 
>  vail  02),  s.  [Vail  (2),  v.]  Submission,  descent, 

ad- 


[For  avail  ~  profit. 


decline. 

vail  (3),  'vale, 
vantage.  ] 

*  1.  Profit,  proceeds,  return. 

"The   cave    where    the    young  outlaw  hoards   tbi 
stolen  vaiU  of  bis  occupation."— C'Aapmort. 

*  2.  An  uulooked  for  or  casual  acquisition  ; 
a  windfall.    (Tooke.) 

3.  Money  given   to    servants   by   visitors. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"To  give  extraviwdut  vaUs  at  every  conntry  hoii»« 
whicli  they  visited." —Jfrtcaufaj/  .*  Biit.  Eng.,  ch  XXilL 

*  vaU  (1),  v.t.    [Veil,  v.] 

•  vail  (2),  *  vaile,^*  vale,  i'.(.  &  i.  (For  avail 
or  avale,  from  Fr.  avaler  =  to  let  or  put  down, 
from  Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  vallia  =  a  vale,  a 
valley.] 

A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  let,  cast,  or  put  down  ;  to  lower  ;  to 
let  fall ;  to  put  otf. 

"She  pfliTed  her  eyelids." 

Sltakcip.  .    VenulA  Adonia.iM. 

2.  To  lower  or  let  down  in  token  of  respect 
or  submission. 

"  To  eaile  their  bonnets  for  the  queene  of  England." 
—Sackluj/t:  Voyages.    (Ep.  Ued.  I 

3.  To  let  sink,  as  through  fear. 

"  Douglas  gan  vail  bis  stomach.* 

hhakesp. :  2  I/enru  JV.,  I.  L 

B.  /n(ra?isi(iyc : 

1.  To  bow ;  to  show  respect  by  bowing  or 
uncovering. 

"  All  the  gallants  on  the  stage  rise,  vail  to  me.  kiss 
their  hiuid."— fiea'on.  *  Elet.      Woman  Hater,  1.  a. 

2.  To  give  place  ;  to  yield  ;  to  give  way. 

"  Thy  convenience  must   vail  to  thy  neigbhour's 
necessity." — South. 

vaU  (3),  'vayle,  v.i,     [Vail  (3),  s.\     To 
profit,  to  avail,  to  advantage. 
"  Through  this  science  [pbysikel  it  ii 
Which  vaileth  and  ^  '    "    — •'-"  •■ 


vague,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  vague 
vago.]    [Vague,  v.] 


Sp., 


Hfullsought 
wjtilcb  vaitefh  nought " 

Oower:  C.  A.,  vli. 


•vail'-a-We,  *  valle-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  vail 
(3),    vf;    -able.]       Prohtable,  advantageous, 
efl'ectual.     (Smith: 
ch.  iv.) 


Commonwealth,    bk. 


marine ;   go,  pol^ 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  ^ 


or,  wore,  w^lfc  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  faU;  try,  Syrian. 


vailer— valencianite 
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•vaU'-er.  s.  [Eng.  vail  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
whii  v.iils;  one  who  shows  respect  by  vailing 
or  yiehling. 

"  If  he  flnda  not  a  good  store  of  D<iilttr>,  he  coiuM 
home  atilT"— Over  bury  :  Charactert.  £.  5,  b.  (16271. 

•vai'-mure.  •va'-mure,  s.    [Vauntmuue.] 

vain,  •  vaine,  '  vayii»  '  vein,  "  voyn.  a. 

IFr.   vniii,,  fruni  Lat,  mii  um,  acrus.  nt   vniins 
=;eiupty,  vain  ;  prob.  from  vacuus  —  empty.] 

1.  Protlucing  no  good  result;  fruitless,  in- 
effectual, n^eii'ss;  destitute  of  force  or  effi- 
cacy ;  powerless. 

"Give  ua  help  lu  the  time  o( trouble;  (or  vaUi  Is 
the  help  of  tnnii.'—PSiU'n  Ix.  IL 

•  2.  Powerless,  weak. 

"  How  these  vain,  weak  naila  may  tear  a  passage.'* 
Shitiifxp.  :  Richard  II..  v.  5. 

3.  Having  no  real  vabie ;  empty,  unreal, 
nusubstantial,  idle,  worthless,  unsatisfying. 

*■  Vain  Domp  aud  glory  of  this  world.  I  hate  ye  I " 
ShalO'sp. :  Btniry  VUI.,  liL  X 

•4.  Unwise,  foolish,  silly. 

"  A  min,  giddy,  shallow,  huraovuNDUS  youth." 

ShaksMp.  ■  Henry  V.,  il.  4. 

•  5.  Fallacious,  deceitful,  false. 

"  All  hope  is  vain."  S/ntkesp.  :  Coriolaniu.  t.  1. 

6.  Proud  of  petty  things  or  of  trifling  at- 
tainments ;  elated  with  a  high  opinion  of 
one's  own  self,  or  of  one's  own  aecomplish- 
nients,  or  of  things  more  showy  than  valua- 
ble ;  having  a  morbid  craving  for  the  admira- 
tion or  applause  of  others  ;  conceited,  puffed 
up,  inflated. 

"  sir  Plouie,  of  amber  snuff-box  Justly  Bnin." 

Pope :  iiape  of  the  Lock.  Iv.  122. 

•  7.  Showy,  ostentatious. 

"  Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  state." 
Pope:  Moral  Esiuyi,  Iv.  29. 

i[  Vain  and  fnUtless  are  both  applied  to 
our  endeavours;  but  the  term  vain  is  the 
more  general  and  indefinite.  Wliat  we  aim 
at,  as  well  as  what  we  strive  for,  may  be  vain ; 
but  fruitless  refers  only  to  the  end  of  our 
labours.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is  general 
in  its  import,  it  is  common  to  term  the 
endeavour  rain  when  it  cannot  attain  tliis 
object ;  when  labour  is  specifically  employed 
for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  object,  it  is 
■^     usual  to  term  it  fruitless  if  it  fail. 

If  "  1.  For  vain :  To  no  purpose ;  fruitlessly, 
Idly,  in  vain. 

"  Which  the  air  beats /or  vain." 

Shakesp.  :  ifea-^ure/or  Mensure.  11.  4, 

2.  Tnvain:  To  no  purpose  ;  ineffectually. 

"  Jn  vain  they  do  worship  me." — Matthew  xv.  9. 

3.  To  take  in  vain:  [Take,  y.,  H  29]. 

* Tain'-fuU,  a.  [Eng.  vain;  -fuU.]  Vain, 
empty.    {Tusser:  Ihisbajidne,  p.  10.) 

vain-glbr'-i-ous,  *  vaine-glor-y-ous,  a. 

(Eng.  vainglory;  -ous.] 

1.  Feeling  vainglory  ;  vain  to  excess  of  one's 
own  accomplishments  or  achievements ;  boaat- 
ful,  vaunting. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  proceeding  from  vain- 
glory ;  founded  on  or  prompted  by  vanity ; 
boastful.     {Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iL  169.) 

•  vain-gldr-i-ous-ly,a<iy.  [Eng.  vainglori- 
ous; -ly.\  In  a  vainglorious  manner;  with 
vainglory  or  vaunting. 

'■  Let  it  DO  more  enter  into  your  hearts  to  thlnke 
with  your  aelvea  vaitt<jloriousl}/.' — VdiU:  Luk«,  ch.  iii. 

valn-gl6r'-y,  *  vaine -glor-ie,  *veln- 
gloir-e,  *  veyn-glor-y,  .«.  [o.  Fr.  vein 
glorie,  from  Lat.  vana  gloria  =  vain  or  idle 
boasting.)  Glory,  pride,  or  boastfulness  that 
ia  vain  or  empty  ;  tendency  to  unduly  exalt 
one's  self  or  one's  own  achievements;  exces- 
sive vanity  ;  vain  pomp  or  show. 

"  If  Hector  bre.ik  not  hia  neck  i*  the  combat,  he'll 
break 't  himself  invainglori/.'  —  Shakesp.  :  Trxnlut  & 
Cressida,  itL  3, 

vain'-ly,  *veyn-U,  adv.    [Eng.  vain;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vain  manner;  to  no  purpose;  in 
vain,  ineffectually,  uselessly,  fruitlessly. 

"  Our  cannona'  malice  vainly  ahnll  be  apent." 

S}takesp.  :  Einn  John.  IL 

2.  In  a  vain,  arrogant,  or  conceited  manner; 
proudly,  conceitedly. 

*  3.  Idly,  foolishly,  unreasonably. 

"  Supplies  beyond  necessity  of  the  present,  are  apt 
to  make  ua  either  vaint;/  prolase.  or  vainly  confldeiit," 
^Bale :  Cont. ;  Lord's  Prayer. 

*  4.  Falsely,  erroneously. 

"  WTilch  vainly  I  Bnptwsed  the  Holy  Land." 

Sh'tkes/>.  :  2  Henry  tV.,  It.  6. 

Valn'-ness,  "  vaine-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  vain; 
•ness.  J 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vain,  uae- 
U'ss,  or  ineflectual;  iuelticiicy,  fruitlessneas, 
useless  ness. 

2.  Vanity,  empty  pride. 

"  Free  from  vainnrjti  and  self- glorious  prlflfc' 

ShakeSf,  .'  Henry  t'.,  v.  (ChomsJ. 

»  3.  Foolishness,  folly. 

"  0  how  greRt  vaintmesa«  is  It  then  to  sconie 
The  weuke."         Spenser:   World's   WiniUe,  vL 

•  4.  Falseness,  falsehood,  deceit. 

"  I  hate  iuunititude  more  lu  a  man 
Than  lyluK  minn^u.  babbling  drunkenness. 

Shitkeip.  :  Twelfth  tSight,  liL  4. 

valr,   •  velr,  s.     [Fr.  rair  =  a  rich  fur  of 
ermines,    A:e. ,    from    Lat. 
varius  =  variegated.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  kind 
of  fur. 

2.  Her. :  One  of  the  furs, 
composed  of  several  pieces, 
silver  and  blue  (argent  and 
azure),  cut  to  represent  lit- 
tle shields  or  (it  is  said) 
the  flower  of  thq  campan- 
ula, and  opposed  to  each  vaih, 
other  in  rows.  When  of 
different  colours,  these  are  epecifted  and  de- 
scribed, vairc  or  vairy :  as,  vairy  argent  and 

vert.      [COIINTEB-VAIR.J 

vair'-e,  valr'-S^,  *Tar-ry,  *ver-ryt  «• 

[Fr.  vairl.] 
Her, :  Chequered  or  charged  with  vair  (q.v.). 

Vai-se'-shi-ka,   s.     [Sans,    vais€sha  =  &n 
atom.] 

Hindoo  Philos. :  One  of  the  six  leading 
systems  of  Bralimauic  philosophy.  At  first 
only  three  of  the  six— viz.,  the  two  filimAns&s 
and  the  NyS.ya— were  considered  orthodox  ; 
but  ultimately  the  three  rejected— the  Vai- 
sesliika,  the  Sankhya,  aud  the  Toga— were 
exempted  from  the  ban  of  heresy.  The 
founder  of  the  Vaiseshika  system  was  Kandda, 
whose  exact  date  is  unknown,  but  it  may 
be  vaguely  conjectured  as  about  60O  B.C.  The 
system  assumes  or  establishes  that  all  material 
substances  are  composed  of  atoms  mechanic- 
ally united.  These  atoms  it  regards  as  eteruid 
in  their  duration.  The  combinations  of  them 
which  form  the  present  world  are,  however, 
but  transitory;  so  also  is  the  present  system 
of  thiui^s.  The  Vaiseshika  philosophy  is  gene- 
rally connected  with  tlie  NyAya  or  Logical 
school  of  Gautama,  of  which  it  ia  supposed 
to  be  a  modification. 

Vaish'-na-va,  s.    [Sansc,  &c.] 

Hiiuloo'ism  (PI.) :  A  primary  religious  sec- 
tion of  the  Hindoos,  who  adore  Vishnoo  in 
preference  to,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of,  the 
other  persons  of  the  Hindoo  Triad.  To  cany 
individual  preference  to  this  extent  is  not 
considered  orthodox,  and  many  of  those  who 
do  so  have  united  themselves  into  monastic 
budies,  which,  drawing  their  devotees  from 
various  castes,  virtually  merge  them  in  a  new 
one— that  of  the  Sectarian  brotherhood. 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson  divided  the  Vaish- 
navas  into  the  following  sections:  (1)  Rami- 
nujas,  Sri  Sampradayis,  or  Sri  Vaishnavas ; 
(2)  Rainanandis,  or  RAmavats ;  (3)  Kabir 
Panthis;  (4)  KhAkIs  ;  (5)  Maluk  Dlsis ;  (6) 
Divlii  Panthis;  (7)  Riya  Ddsts  ;  (8)  Senais ; 

(9)  Vallabhachiris,  or  Rudra    ^ampradayis ; 

(10)  JlirA  Bals  ;  (11)  Madhwachdris,  or  Brahma 
Sampradayis ;  (12)  Nimavats,  or  Sanakadi 
Samprayadavis;  (13)  the  Vaishnavas  of  Ben- 
gal; (14)  Radha  Vallabhfs  ;  ()  3)  the  Sakhi 
Bhavaa;  (Ki)  Charnn  Basis;  (17)  Harischandis; 
ns)  SadhnA  Panthis;  (19)  Mddhavis ;  and 
(20)  Sannyasis,  Vairagis,  and  Nagas. 

Vais'-ya,  s.    [Sansc] 

Hindooisni:  The  third  of  the  primary  Hin- 
doo castes  in  the  order  of  dignity.  Nominally 
it  contams  the  merchants  and  shopmen. 
[Caste.] 

vai'-vodo,  s.    [Waywode.] 

va-keel'.  s.  [Hind.,  &c.  uvkil.)  In  the  East 
Indies  an  ambassador  or  agent  seut  on  a 
special  ci'Uimission,  or  residing  at  a  court  ;  a 
native  attorney  ;  a  native  Indian  law-pleader. 

Va'-la,  s.     [A  female  name  (?).] 

Astron. :  [Astkboed,  131.]. 

vSl'-a-ite,  s.  [After  SL  Vala ;  suff.  4te  (Afi»t.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 

Resins,  occurring  in  small,  hexagonal  tables 

and  massive,  associated  with  hatchettite  (q.v.). 


In  the  Kossitz-Oslawnner  Coal  formation, 
Moravia.  HiinlneftH,  ah.mt  I'.'i  or  lower ; 
lui4Lrt',  ahinui;; ;  cdlnur  and  streak,  black ; 
aromatic  oiltiur  when  rubi'ed  ;  fracture,  un- 
even.   Compos.  :  not  yet  deUjnmned. 

V&r-an90  (1),  vM'-ence,  "  vai'-lan96 
'  vai~lens,  s.  (I''roiii  Vulence  in  France, 
Boutli  of  Lyons,  where  silk  ia  still  made.] 

1.  Fringes  of  drapery;  specif.,  the  drapery 
hanging  round  ft  heil,  couch,  &c. 

**  I'alaneeot  Venice,  gold  of  needlework.** 

:i/*aKetp. :  Tamitiff  <tf  the  Shrett,  IL 

2.  The  drooping  ledge  at  the  parting  of  a 
trunk. 

*  vdl'-an9e  (2),  5.  [0.  Fr.  vallence,  valence.} 
Valour,  bravery,  worth. 

"  Anil  there  the  valance  of  men,  1b  denied  In  rlchw 
oai  Uirihe."— Chaucer :  Teat,  of  Love.  bk.  li. 

*  val'-an9e,  v.i.  [Valance  (1).  s.}  To  furnish 
01  decorate  with  a  valance  orfiinge  ;  to  fringe  ; 
hence,  Hg.,  to  decorate  with  a  beard. 

"  Thy  faco  is  vnlanc'd  since  I  bjiw  thee  lost ;  com'rt 
thou  to  beard  me  I  "—ahakitp. :  Hamlet,  ^  2. 

*  va-lanch©'.  «•  [Avalanche.]  Anavalanche. 

'■■IhegiL-Ht  d^tTiniT  ot  tiaveUiiit?  here  .  .  .  tiroi;cedj 
from  whiit  they  tall  tlie  valant:ht:t."—SmoU«U :  Frana» 
A  Italy,  let.  xxxvUl. 

•v&l'-an-9^.  *  va.l'-lan-9^,  ».  *  a."  [Eng. 

valanc{e);  -y.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  large  wig  that  hides  the  face. 

B.  Asailj.:  Hiding  the  face. 

"  Critic*  lu  plume  aud  white  valiancy  wig." 

Vryden :  Ep.  UL 

val-den'-si-an,  a.  &  s.    [Waldensian.] 

*  vale  (1),  s.    [Vail  (3),  5.] 

vale  (2),  "  val,  s.    [Fr.  val,  from  Lat.  valletn 
accus.  of  vallls  =  a  vale,  a  valley.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  tract  of  low  ground  between  hills  ;  a 
valley.    (Dryden:  Ep.  iii.) 

%  Vale  is  more  commonly  used  in  poetry, 
valley  in  prose. 

2.  A  little  trough  or  canal :  as,  a  pump  val$ 
to  carry  otl'  the  water  from  a  ship's  pump. 

*  IL  Fig^ :  A  state  of  decline  or  wretched- 
ness. 

"  I  am  deolluetl  Into  the  vale  of  years," 

Sfiakstp. :  Othello,  lU.  2. 

*  va'-le  (3),  s.  [Lat.,  imper.  sing,  of  vaUo  =  U 
be  well.]    A  farewell ;  an  adieu. 

"  I  dropt  a  tear  aud  wrote  my  vate." 

Praad.    {AnnandaU,} 

*  vale,  v.i.    [Vail,  v.]    To  descend. 

"  Here  valet  a  valley,  here  iiBcenda  a  mountain." 
Sylvester:  Du,  BarUit ;  Soventh  day,  first  week,  S& 

*  val'-ect,  s.    [Valet.] 

*  ViM-e-<Uo'-tion,  «.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  raZ«* 
didio,  from  vale^luXus,  pa.  par.  of  valcdico  =  to 
say  farewell,  from  vale—  farewell,  and  dico^ 
to  say.]  [Vale  (3),  s.\  A  bidding  farewell ;  a 
farewell ;  an  adieu. 

"  He  nlwayes  look  this  solemn  valediction  ol  tbt 
UWow^^'— Fuller :   Worthier;  Shropthire. 

val-e-dic-tbr'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  valedictory; 
-an.]  In  American  colleges,  the  student  who 
pronounces  tlie  valedictory  (q.v.). 

val-e-dio'-tor-^,  a.  &  s.    [Valediction.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bidding  farewell ;  pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  farewell  or  adieu  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  farewell ;  farewell. 

"To  ]>ay  to  their  popiilftr  chief  governor  every  valO' 
dictory  houyiii."— CumitT/unti;  Memuira. 

B.  As  subst. :  In  American  colleges,  an 
oration  or  address  spoken  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement by  one  of  the  class  whose  mem- 
bers receive  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  take 
tlioir  leave  of  the  college  and  of  each  other. 

*  val'-en9e  (l),  s.    [Valance.] 
"  Var-en9e  (2),  s.    [Valise.] 
Va-len'-ci-a«(c  as  sh),  s.    [See  det  2.] 

1.  [Valentia.J 

2.  A  ]trovince  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain, 
and  a  city,  the  Citpital  of  the  province. 

3.  {I'L):  Raisins  grown  in,  and  exported 
from  Valencia. 

va-len'-9i-an-ite,  5.    [After  the  Valenciana 
mine,  Mexico,  where  found;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  orthoclase,  much  resem- 
bling adularia,  associated  with  quartz. 


boil,  h6y;  po^t.  jo^l;  cat,  90X1,  chorus,  9liin.  bengh;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^t.      ing. 
■«lan, -tiau  =  sh^n.   -tion, -sion  =  8hun; -tion, -gion  =  zhun.   -clous. -tious, -<ious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c.  -  bel.  d^ 
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Valenciennes — valerianacese 


vftl-en-oi'-eimes,  s.  [Seeaef.l  A  tCTm  ap- 
plied to  a  varii'tv  of  lace  whose  meshes  are 
of  the  form  of  ai.  irregular  hexagon.  It  is 
formed  of  two  threads,  partly  twisted  and 
ululled  at  top  of  the  mesh.  The  pattern  is 
worked  in  the  net.  Named  after  Valenciennes, 
in  France,  where  it  is  made. 

^l-en-9i-en-ne'-fi-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. ; 
from  M.  Valenciennes,  a  French  professor  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.] 

Palieont.  :  A  genus  of  Limneida;,  with  one 
species,  from  a  Tertiary  deposit,  near  Kertch, 
Crimea.  The  shell  resemble.s  a  gigantic 
Ancylus  (q.v.)  ;  apex  much  incurved,  concen- 
tric markings  on  surface, 

»a'-len-9y,  .'•    ILat-  rw!"",  pr-  pai'-  "f  mleo 
=  to  be  worth,  to  he  strong.] 
Chem. :  Atomicity  (q.v.). 
T&l'-ene,  s.  (Eng.  valeric);  -eiic]  [Valebone.) 

vi-len'-ti-gi  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Etym.  not  appa- 
rent.] 

Fairic:  A  stuff  made  of  worsted,  cotton, 
and  silk,  used  for  waistcoats. 

rSl'-en-tine.  s.    (See  def.] 

•  i.  A  sweetheart  or  choice  made  on  St. 
Valentine's  day. 

:•  To-inorrow  Is  St  Valeutine'a  day. 
All  in  the  uioruiug  betime  ! 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 
To  be  your  y'alencine." 

Stiakesp. :  ffamlet,  Iv.  5. 

If  According  to  the  legend,  St.  Valentine 
was  beheaded  on  February  14,  at  Rome,  under 
Claudius.  The  old  notion  was  that  birds  be- 
gan to  couple  on  that  day,  and  hence  arose 
the  custom  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
choosing  each  other  as  "valentines"  for  the 
ensuing  year  by  a  species  of  lottery,  and  of 
sending  love  missives  to  e.ach  other. 

2  A  letter  or  other  missive  sent  by  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  to  each  other  on 
Valentine's  day ;  a  printed  missive  of  an 
smatorv  or  satirical  nature,  generally  sent  by 
post  anonymously.  Some  valentines  are  highly 
ornamental  and  artistic,  while  others  are 
caricatures,  designed  to  reflect  on  the  per- 
sonal appearance,  habits,  character,  Ac,  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The 
practice  of  sending  valentines  appears  to  be 
diminishing  year  bv  year.  Postal  returns  indi- 
cate a  great  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of 
valentines  sent  during  the  past  decade,  one 
large  ofBce  showing  a  decrease  from  117,W0  to 
45,000  within  five  years.  The  sending  of  carica- 
tures ha«  equally  decreased,  and  the  veiled 
insults  thus  freciuently  offered  have  been 
creditably  reduced.  Tlie  sending  of  valeu- 
lines  is  a  harmless  folly,  which  is  dying  out. 


VSl-en-tin'-i-ans,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Valentinus, 
an  Egyptian  gnostic,  whose  sect  arose  at 
Rome,  then  rooted  itself  deeply  in  Cyprus, 
»nd  finally  spread  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Boulhem  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern 
Africa,  He  supposed  that  in  the  Pleroma 
(q  v.)  there  were  fliirty  male  and  as  many 
fem.ile  icons  united  in  wedlock,  with  four  un- 
married, these  latter  being  Horns,  Christ, 
the  Hcdv  Spirit,  and  Jesus.  The  youngest  aeon, 
Sophia  (Wisdom),  brought  forth  a  daughter, 
Achamoth,  whence  sprang  the  Demiurge,  who 
created  mankind.  This  Demiurge,  becoming 
puffed  up  with  pride,  aspired  to  be  regarded 
as  the  only  god,  and  led  many  angels  into  the 
same  error.  To  repress  his  insolence,  Christ 
descended,  Jesus,  one  of  the  highest  a;ons, 
joining  him  when  he  was  baptised  in  Jordan. 
The  Deni'arge  had  him  crucified  ;  but,  before 
bis  death,  both  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
rational  soul  of  Christ  had  separated,  leaving 
only  the  sentient  soul  and  the  ethereal  body 
to  suffer.  The  Valentinians  were  divided  into 
the  Ptolemaitic,  the  Secundian,  the  Heracleo- 
nite,  the  Marcosian,  and  many  other  sects. 

ra-len'-tSn-ite,  s.  [After  Basil  Valentine, 
an  alchemist,  who  discovered  some  of  the 
properties  of  antimony  ;  suff.  -ite  (.1/iii.).] 

Jlfin.  ■■  An  orthorhoinbic  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  crystals,  but  occasionally  massive. 
Hardness,  2-5  to  3;  sp.  gr.  6-566;  lustre, 
adamantine  to  pearly;  colour,  white,  peach- 
blossom  red.  ash-sray  ;  streak,  white  ;  trans- 
lucent to  sub-transparent.  Compos.  :  oxygen. 
16-44  ;  antimony,  83-56  =  100,  whence  the  for- 
mula Sb03.  Results  from  the  decomposition 
of  various  antimonial  ores. 


va-ler-a-9et-6-ni -trile,  s.    [Eng:  vaUHic), 
and  lueionUrile.] 

Chtm. .-  C.26H48N4O6.  A  mobile,  colourless 
liquid  found  in  the  neutral  oil  produced  by 
distilling  glue  with  potassium  chiomate  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  ha.s  an  aromatic  odour,  is 
very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  faintly 
luminous  flame,  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  sp.  gr.  0-79  at 
15°;  boils  between  68°  and  71°. 
va-ler'-al,  s.  [Eng.  valer(u:),  and  alidehyde).'] 
'  Chem':  CsHioO  =  g  g^^cH-CHoCHO. 
Valeraldehyde,  valerianic,  aldehyde,  valeryl- 
hydride.  A  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  dis- 
covered by  Dum.is  and  Stas.  Obtained  by 
oxidizing  amylic  alcohol  with  nitric  or 
chromic  acid,  or  bv  distilling  fusel-oil  with 
sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  burning,  bitter  taste, 
asuffocating  apple-like  odour,  exciting  cougli- 
iug  is  insoluble  in  w.-iter,  hut  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile 
oils  ;  sp.  gr.  -8057  at  17°,  and  boils  at  96°  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  very  in- 
flaminable,  burning  with  a  bright  blue-edged 
flame.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  grad- 
ually converted  into  valerianic  acid. 

valeral-ammonla,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHjoO-NHs  =  C5H9(NH4)0.  A 
crystalline  body  prepared  by  adding  ammonia 
to  valeral  mixed  with  a  thousand  times  its 
bulk  of  water.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts 
when  heated,  but  re-crystallizes  on  cooling. 

va-ler-al'-de-hyde,  s.    [Eng.  mleiiic),  and 
aldehyde]     [Valeral.] 

v&l-er-ai'-dide,  s.    [Valeraldehi-de.] 

val-er-al'-dine,  s.  [Eng.  mleraUK  ide) :  -ine.) 
Chem.  :  C15H31NS2.  A  viscid  oil  obtained 
by  passing  sulphydric  acid  into  valeral  ain- 
moiiia  suspended  in  water.  It  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  a  strong  unpleasant  odour,  does  not 
solidity  at  —20°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  volatilizes  without 
decomposition. 

va.l-er-a.m'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  valer(ic),  and  amic.] 
Derived  from  valeric  acid  and  ammonia. 
valeramic-acld,  s. 
Chem. :  C5H11NO..  =  C5H9(NHc)02.  Amido- 
valeric-acid,  valeramidic  acid.  Discovered  by 
Gorup-Besanez  in  the  pancreas  of  an  ox,  and 
prepared  artificially  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  an  alcoholic  solution  Of  bromovaleric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  leaves,  somewhat 
subliniable,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  insoluble  in  ether,  and  unites  with 
acids  and  bases  to  form  crystallizable  com- 
pounds. Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a 
bluish  flame  ;  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  melts 
and  sublimes,  giving  off  alkaline  vapours  hav- 
ing the  odour  of  herring-pickle. 


Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Valeriana  (q.v.). 

2.  Polemonltim  ceeritleum.  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) (Greek -valerian,  Red-valeeian, 
Spur-valerian.] 

valerlan-oll,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  pale  yellow  or  greenish  oil.  ob- 
tained by  distilling  valerian  root  with  water. 
It  has  the  odoar  of  valerian,  an  aromatic 
taste,  an  acid  reaction ;  sp.  gr.  0-90-093 ; 
boils  at  200° ;  becomes  viscid  at  -  16°,but  does 
not  solidify  completely  even  at  -  40".  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  several  subsUnces. 

valerlan-pug,  s. 

Eiitom. :  Eupithecia  valerianala ;  a  rare 
British  geometer  moth,  with  ashy-brown 
wings,  the  caterpillar  of  which  feeds  on  the 
common  valerian. 

va-ler-i-a'-na,  s.  [From  Lat.  vaUo  =  to  be 
strong ;  so  named  from  the  powerful  medi- 
cinal quahties  of  some  species.] 

Bot. :  Valerian  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Va- 
lerianaceae  or  Valerianea;.  Herbs,  generally 
perennial,  with  radical  leaves  crowded,  those 
of  the  stem  opposite  or  whorled,  entire  or 
pinnatifid  ;  flowers  cymose,  with  bracteoles  ; 
corolla  five-cleft,  gibbous  at  the  base,  stamens 
three;  fruit  crowned  with  a  feathery  pappus. 
Known  species  about  130,  from  the  Nortb 
Temperate  Zone  and  from  South  America. 
The  Common  Valerian  (Valeriana,  ojicinalit) 
is  abundant  in  ditches,  moist  woods,  &c.,  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  northern  Asia.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  a  cultivated  plant.  The 
root  is  flesliy,  the  leaves  pinnatifid,  the  stalk 
two  to  four  feet  high,  the  flowers  pale  flesh- 
colored.  The  root,  which  is  warm  and 
aromatic,  is  a  well-known  medicine,  particularly 
so  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  dry  hilly 
ground.    It    vields  a   volatile    oil,    in    which 


va-ler'-a-mide,s.  [Eng.  ot;«<m).  >nd  amide.] 
'  Chem.':  CbHuNO  =  CHgO-HoN.  The  pri- 
mary amide  of  valeric  acid,  produced  by  the 
action  of  strong  ammonia  on  ethylic  \alerate. 
Insoluble  in  w.ater,  melts  at  100",  subliming 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  and,  when 
boiled  with  alkalis,  gives  off  ammonia. 
va-ler-a-mid'-io,  o.    [Eng.  vaUramid(e) ; 

-ic]    (Valera.mic.1 
val-er-&m'-ine,  s.  (Eng.  vaier(ic),&n6  amine.] 
Chem. :  Wurtz's  original  name  for  aniylamine. 
val-er-an'-il-ide,  s.     [Eng.  valer{ic) ;  anil- 
(iw);  and  suff.  -ide.] 

Chem. :  CuHibNO  =  C5Hio(C6H,)NO. 
Phenyl-valeramide.    A  crystalline  body,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  valeric  anhydride  on 
aniline.   It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  solub  e 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  115°,  and  distils 
unaltered  at  220°. 
vai-er'-ate,  s.    (Eng.  mM")  ;  -aie-] 
Chem.':  A  salt  of  valeric  acid. 
valerate  of  potassium,  s. 
Chem.  :  C5H9KO0.    Obtained  by  saturating 
valeric  acid  with  potassium.     It  is  an  anior- 
jdious,  white,  deliquescent,  saline  mass,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  in  strong  alcohol,  melts  at 
140°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 
vSi'-er-ene,  s.    [Eng.  valer(,ic) ;  -ene.]    [Asn-- 

LENE.l 


va-ler'-i-an,  s.    [Valerian.a.] 


VALEBIANA  OFFICINALIS. 
1  riaut ;  2.  Flower ;  3.  Leaflets 
valerianic  acid  is  developed  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  Some  of  the  salts  of  this  acid  are 
speciallv  valuable  medicinally.  The  root  is  used 
in  pharmacy  in  spasms,  hemicrania,  hysteria, 
chorea,  epilepsy,  hypocliondriasis,  and  as  an 
auxiliary  to  tonics  in  intermittents.  Baths 
of  valerian  have  been  found  of  much  use 
in  acute  rheumatism.  In  excessive  doses  it 
produces  headache  and  mental  excitement 
It  is  highly  attractive  to  rats,  and  also 
to  cats,  hence  it  is  calkd  Cats'  Valerian  ;  and, 
being  much  used  by  the  poor  as  an  appli- 
cation to  fresh  wounds,  is  named  also  All- 
heal. V.  Pyrenaica,  which  has  very  large, 
cordate,  deeply- toothed  leaves,  is  a  native  of 
the  Pyrenees.  It  grows  in  woods  in  Scotland, 
but  is  not  indigenous.  The  winged  seeds 
have  been  carried  by  the  wind  from  adjacent 
gardens  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  I  .  celtica 
and  V.  Saliniica,  natives  of  the  moiuitains 
of  Austria,  are  used  in  the  east  of  Europe 
to  aromatize  baths.  The  roots  of  V.  eellim, 
V.  offidnalis,  and  V.  Phu  are  tonic,  bitter, 
aromatic,  spasmodic,  vermifugal,  and  perhaps 
febrifumal.  V.  siltxnsis,  Diescoridis,  &c.,  are 
powerful  stimulants.  The  strong-scented 
roots  of  V.  Hardwickii  and  V.  Wallichii,  Hima- 
layan species,  are  used  in  India  medicinally. 
va-ler-i-a-na'-ce-SB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
mleriana,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acece.] 

Bot  ■  Valerianworts ;  an  order  of  Epigy- 
nous  Exogens,  alliance  Campanales.  Annual 
or  perennial  scented  herbs,  occasionally  twin- 
ing Leaves  collected  in  rosettes  at  the  root, 
or  distributed  upon  the  stem,  opposite,  entire, 
or  pinnatelv-divided.  Flowers  in  cymes ;  calyx 
superior,  tilie  limb  membranous  or  resem- 
bliii  -  feathery  pappus  ;  corolla  monopetaloua. 
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valerlo-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Prepared  by  distiUiriE  sodium  valer- 
ate with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  corrt'Sjionding 
alcohols  :  (1)  Methylic  valerate,  CBH9(CH3)Oi!, 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  an  odour  of 
valerian  and  wood  spirit;  sp.  rf,  0"8St>9  at 
15°;  boils  at  IIG'.  (2)  Ethylic  valerate. 
tV,U9(C2H5)0...,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  fruity 
("Iniir  ;'srightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  sp.  gr.  0'8t)6  at  15° ;  boils  at  I'S'S^. 

valeric -oxide,  valeric-valerate»  s. 
[Valkric-anhvdbide.] 

Vfil'-er-in,  s.  [Kng.  vaUriic),  and  (glycerin.] 
Chem.  (Fl):  A  series  of  glycerides  obtained 
by  heating  vatericacid  with  glycerin ;  (1)  Mono- 
valerin,  C8H16O4  =  (C3H5)-"(HO>y(C6H90n). 
An  oily  neutml  liquid  produced  by  heating 
valeric  acid  with  excess  of  glycerin  to  20U^ 
for  three  liours.  It  has  a  faint  odour ;  sp.  gr. 
I'lOO  at  IS"*;  mixes  with  half  its  bulk  of 
water  to  a  clear  liquid,  but  separates  on  the 
addition  of  inure  water,  and  is  decomposed  by 
alcohol,  even  in  the  cold.  (2)  Divalerin, 
CisHo405  =  (C3U5r-HO-(C5Hc,02)2.  A  neutral 
oily  liquid,  obtained  by  heating  valeric  acid 
and  glvceritt  to  275''.  It  has  a  disagreeable, 
fishy  uiluur;  sp.  gr.  1-059  at  15",  solidities  at 
-40^,  and  does  not  mix  readily  with  water.  (3) 
Trivalerin,  CisHaQOg  =  (C3H5)"'-(C5H902)3.  A 
neutral  oily  liquid,  produced  by  heating  diva- 
lerin to  220°,  with  ten  times  its  weight  of 
valeric  acid.  It  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

vil-er-fa'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  valeiiic);  Gr.  Xiro^ 
(i^os)  =  the  same  as,  and  Eng.  suft".  -ic]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  valeric  acid. 

valerlsic-acld,  s. 

Ch^m.  {PL) :  Laurent's  name  for  the  sub- 
stitution products  of  valeric  acid,  in  which 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
chlorine  or  other  radicles,  e.g.,  chlorovaler- 
isic  acid,  C5H7CI3O2.  In  like  manner,  those 
proflucts  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  thus  replaced,  are  called  valerosic  acids. 

vil-er-6-di-chl6r-hy'-drin.  5.     [Eng. 

va!cro(l),  and  dichlorhydrin.) 

Chem. :  C8Hi402Clo  =  (C3H5)"'(C5H«0)0-Cl2. 
A  mobile  liquid,  produced  by  heating  epi- 
chlorhydrin  with  valeric  chloride  to  100^  It 
smells  like  amylic  acetate,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1-149  at  11=*,  and  boils  at  245^ 

v^-er-o-gl3^9'-er-al,  s.  [Eng.  valero(l); 
glycer^iii),  and  sufl'.  -al.] 

(CaHs)'") 
Chem,:  C8Hi603=  H  VOs.  A  liquid 
(C5H10)"  j 
obtained  by  heating  valeral  with  glycerin  to 
ISO',  for  twenly-four  hours.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  1'027  at 
0=*,  and  boils  at  224°— 228^ 

val-er-6r.  s.     [Eng.  valeriian)  ;  -oL] 

Chem.  :  CuHioO?  Produced  by  rapidly  dis- 
tilling valerian  oil  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
anhydride.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
transparent  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils, 
melts  at  20°,  and  then  remains  liquid  at  or- 
dinary temperatures. 

val-er-O-lac'-tic,    a.      [Eng.   valeroQ),  and 
Uu-tic]    Contained  in  or  derived  from  valeric 
and  lactic  acids. 
valerolactlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  C5H10O3.  Produced  by  heating 
bromovaleric  acid  with  silver  oxide  and  water. 
Its  zinc  salts  crystallize  readily. 

val'-er-6ne,  s.    [Eng.  val€r{ic);  -one,] 

Chem.:    03^1^0  =  ^^^^]  O,      Valene,    va- 

leryl-butyl,  valeroyl-butyloxide.  A  trans- 
parent, colourless,  mobile  liquid,  obtained  by 
thediydistillatioii  of  calcium  valerate,  mixed 
with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  lime.  It  is 
lighter  than  water,  has  an  etherial  odour  and 
burning  taste,  soluble  in  aU^ohol  and  ether, 
sp.  gr.  0  823  at  20°,  and  boils  at  181°. 

val-er-o-ni'-trile,  «.  [Eng.  valeroCJ),  and 
nilhle.] 

Chrin.:  C5H9N  =  CjH{)-CN.  Butylic cyanide, 
A  colourless  oil,  produced  by  heating  valeric 
acid  with  potassic  snlphocyanate.  It  has 
the  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  sp.  gr.  0-8164  at 
0°,  and  boils  at  140°. 


tabular,  insert^-d  in  the  top  of  the  ovary,  two 
or  three-lobed,  regular  or  irregular,  sometimes 
with  a  spur  ;  stamens  one  to  tlve,  inserU-d 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with 
its  lobes  ;  ovary  inferior,  one-celled,  sometimes 
with  two  other  abortive  cells  ;  seed  one.  I'en- 
dulous.  Chi.-tly  in  temperate  climates.  Knowu 
genera  twelve  ;  species  185.    {Lindley.) 

Va-ler'-i-^n-ate,  5.    [Eng.  valcriai^ic);  -ate.'] 

1.  Chein. :  A  salt  of  valerianic  acid  (q.v.). 

2.  Pharm. :  Valerianate  of  zinc  is  a  nervine 
tonic,  an  antispasmodic,  and  an  anthelmintic. 
Valerianate  of  iron  and  that  of  ammonia  act 
somewhat  similarly ;  valerianate  of  soda  acts 
like  valerian  root ;  valerianate  of  quinine  is 
useful  in  intennittent  and  spasmodic  neur- 
algic affections. 

▼a-ler-i-a-nel'-la,  *.    [Dimin.  from  Mod. 
Lat.  mleriaJia  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Cnru-salad  ;  a  genus  of  Valeriana cese. 
Small  annuals,  dichotomously  branched. 
Flowers  small,  bracteate.  solitary  or  cymose 
in  the  forks  of  the  branches  ;  corolla  regular, 
funnel-shaped ;  stamens  tliree ;  fruit  two  to 
three-celled,  one-seeded.  Known  sjiecies  about 
tifty,  chiefly  from  the  north  temi>erat«  zone. 
Three  of  them  are,  Valerianella  olitoria  (= 
Fedia  olitor^),  Common  Corn-salad  or  Lamb's 
Lettuce;  V.  Auricula  (=  F.  Auricula),  the 
Kharp-fruited  Corn-salad  ;  and  V.  dentata  (= 
F.  dentata),  the  Smooth  Narrow-fruited  Corn- 
ealad.  The  first  is  from  three  inches  to  a 
foot  high ;  has  pale  blue  or  rarely  white 
flowers,  in  terminal  compact  heads  and  later- 
ally compressed  oblique  fruit,  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  the  calyx.  It  grows  on  banks 
and  in  corn-fields,  especially  in  a  lij,'lit  soil, 
and  is  often  cultivated  as  a  sala<l.  The  second 
has  lax  cymes  and  an  ovate-acuminate  cap- 
sule, and  is  rare.  The  third  has  flesh-coloured 
flowers  in  panicled  cymes,  and  ovate  fiuttish 
capsules ;  it  is  not  very  common,  V.  carin- 
ata,  naturalised  in  England,  may  be  a  variety 
of  the  first  species.  V.  eriocarpa  is  stated  to 
be  a  casual  in  Worcestershire. 

va-ler-i-an'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  valerian  ; -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  valerian. 

valerlanlc-acld,  a.    [Valebic-acid.] 

valerianic-aldehyde,  s.    [Valeral.] 

va-ler'-i-an-wdrt,  $     [Eng.  valerian,  and 

wort.] 

Bot.  (PI):  Lindley's  name  for  the  Valerian- 
acea  (q.v.). 

va-ler'-xc,  a.     [Eng.  valer^tan);  -tc.j     Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  valerian -root. 

valerlc-acld,  s. 

Chem.:   C5H10O2  =  ^^^^^^ } O.     Delphinic 

acid  ;  Phocenic  acid  ;  Butylcarbonic  acid  ; 
Valerianic  acid.  A  monobasic  acid,  first  ob- 
tained by  Chevreul,  in  1817,  from  the  fat  of 
Delphinum  phoccena,  but  found  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  valerian 
root,  angelica  root,  and  in  many  plants  of  the 
composite  order.  It  is  prepared  artificially 
by  oxidising  amylic  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  acid  potassic  chro- 
mate.  When  pure,  it  is  a  colourless,  mobile 
oil,  having  a  sour,  burning  taste  ;  sp.  gr.  0'9a7 
at  16°;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  and  in  strong  acetic  acid  ; 
does  not  solidify  at  -1(3°,  and  boils  at  184°. 
With  the  bases,  it  forms  salts  called  valerates, 
none  of  which  is  of  any  importance. 

Talerlc-aldehyde,  s.    [Valeral.) 

valeric-anbydride,  s. 

r7im.;Ci„Hiy03=((CH3)2:CH-CH:.'CO>>0. 
Valeric  oxide  ;  Valerie  valerate.  A  colourless, 
mobile  oil,  prej'ared  by  distilling  valerate  of 
potassium  with  oxycliloride  of  phosphorus, 
washing  the  distillate  with  sodic  carbonate, 
dissolving  in  ether,  and  evaporating.  It  has  a 
faint  odour  of  apples;  »fp.  gr.  0*934  at  15° ;  is 
soluble  in  ether,  and  boils  at  215°.  Water 
slowly  absorbs  it,  converting  ic  into  valeric 
acid ;  with  alcohol  it  forms  ethylic  valerate. 
[  Valeric- ETHER-s.) 

valerlc-ohloride,  s. 

Chfm. :  CsHgO-jCl.  A  colourless,  mobile, 
fuming  liquid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
phosphorous  chloride  on  valeric  acid.  It  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1'005  at  6°,  boils  at  117°,  and  is 
easily  decompost-d  by  water  into  hydrochloric- 
tnd  valeric-acids. 

boil,  b6$-;  pout,  j^x^l;  cat,  cell,  choma.  9hln,  bench;  go»  gem;  tMn,  thiB;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenoplion.  exist,    ph  =  fi 
-^ian*  -tian  =  sli^n.   -tion,  -slou  =  sUub  ;  -^on«  -§ioa  =  zbon*   -oious*  -tious,  -aioiu  =  BbuA.    -Wo,  -die,  iic  =  b^l,  d^L 


vfil'-er-o-nyl.  s.    (Eng.  valeron(e):  -yl.) 

Chem.  :  Lowig's  name  for  the  hydro-carboi 
C4H9.     (M'atU.) 

vil-er-ox'-yl.  s.    [Eng.   ia/«r(ic);   oj(a(vOf' 

-yl.]     [Valekvl.] 

vSl'-er-6^1,  s.    [Eng.  valero(ne):  -yl,) 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  the  hydro-carbon 
C5HD,  according  to  whirh  denomination  v»- 
lereno  may  be  designated  as  hydride  of  vm- 
lerovl,  C5H9H  ;  valerone  as  valeroyl  butyU 
oxide,  Cfilla-CiUttO,  &c,    (n'atls.) 

vai'-er-yl,  s.    [Eng.  valeriic);  yl.] 

Chem.:  C5H9O.  VaieroxyL  The  radicle  of 
valeric  acid  and  its  derivatives,  obtained  la 
the  free  state  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
ethylic  vaK-rate. 

valeryl-butyl,  s.    [Valebone.) 

valeryl-chloride,  s.     [Valeric-chlo- 
ride.] 
valeryl-bydrlde,  s.    [Valeral.) 
valeryl-protoxide, «.    [Valericanht- 
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vil'-er-^l-ene,  s.    [Eng.  vcderyl;  •ene,] 

Chem. :  CgHg.  A  colourless,  mobile  liquid, 
homologous  with  acetylene,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing amylene  bromide,  with  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  to  140°  for  several 
hours,  washing  the  resulting  product  with 
water,  distilling,  and  collecting  the  liquid 
which  passes  over  between  44°  and  46°.  It 
has  a  pungent  alliaceous  odour,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  aU-ohol,  boils  at  46^,  and 
has  a  vapour  density  of  2*3o6. 

*  val'-et,  v.t.  [Valet,  $.]  To  attend  on,  aA  a 
valet. 

'■  Some  dand^  old  Brown,  whom  he  had  valeted  in 
the  middle  of  the  laat  century."— 7*.  Bugha:  Tom 
Brovm'i  Schooldayi,  pt.  L,  ch.  U. 

V&l'-St  (or  as  Vil'-e),  "  val-ett,  s.  [Fr.  valet 
=  a.  groom,  a  yeoman.  The  same  word  as 
Varlet  (q.v.),] 

1.  A  man-servant  who  attends  on  hii 
master's  person;  a  valet-de-chambre.  Val^ 
or  varUts  were  originally  the  sons  of  knights, 
and  afterwards  of  the  nobility,  before  thej 
obtained  the  age  of  chivalry. 

■'  The  king  made  him  his  falett  (equivalent  to  whal 
afterward  was  called  geutleman  of  the  bedchftiuber). 
^Fuller:    Worthiet ;   I'drkihire. 

2.  Manage:  A  kind  of  goad  or  atick  armed 
with  a  point  of  iron. 

valet -de-chambre,  s.  The  same  as 
Valet,  s.  (q.v.). 

"  Nrt  great  man  ever  appeared  great  In  the  eyea  ol 
hie  valet-dei:hambre."—Knox:  Estaj/i.  No.  S2. 

*  val-e-tu-din-ar'-i-aix,  a.&s.    [Eng.  vol*. 

ludiiiary  ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sickly ;  in  a  poor  st^ate  of 
health  ;  infirm  ;  seeking  to  recover  health. 

"  Great  benefit  to  the  valetudinarian,  feeljlc  part  OJ 
maiikiud."— ^erfttim ;  Phytico-Theolooy.  bk.  iil..  ch.  i? 

B.  As  subst.:  A  person  of  weak  healtli  01 
infirm  constitution;  an  invalid;  one  who  ift 
seeking  to  recover  health. 

"  That  Bicl'.ly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by  tbt 
UhUieotDalefiu2inariuns."~AddUon:  :ipe<:tatar,  Nu.2&. 

•vSl-e-tu-dxn-ar'-i-aa-ism,  s.  [Eng. 
valetudinarian;  -isyn.]  The  state  or  condi 
tion  of  a  valetudinarian ;  a  weak  or  sickly 
state  of  health. 

"  At  an  age  when  most  men  are  condemned  to  vate 
tudiiiariamtni."—DaHs/  Telegraph,  JUarcti  11,  1887. 

*  vSl-e-tu -din-ar-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  vaUtu 
(Unary  ;  -iifss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beini 
valetudinary  ;  valetudinarianism. 

"  HabitUMi  thinness,  leanness,  tenderness,  and  vol* 
tudinarineu."—Vhe]/ne  ;  Method  of  Cure,  pt.  il.,  ch.  I» 

*val-e-tu-din-ar'-i-ous,  a.  [Eng.  voiefti' 
dinary  ;''Ous.]    Valetudinary  (q.v.). 

"About  the  beginning  uf  January  ho  becan  to  b» 
very  luilelndhianous.'— Cotton  Mather:  MemorabU 
Proaideuees  (ed.  16e9(,  p.  S&. 

*  v^-e-tu'-din-ar-y,  0.  &  «.    [Fr.  vaUiiir 

(linaire,  from  haU'  valetudinarius  —  sickly, 
from  valetudo,  genit.  valctudinis  =  health,  good 
or  bad,  esp.  ill-health,  from  vaUo=to  be  ia 
gond  health.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  C^f  persons) :  In  weak  or  ill-health;  in. 
firm,  delicate. 

■■  He  became  valetttdinarif  for  want  of  •ZerelM."— 
Oentlemnn's  Mngaiine,  Aug.,  1757,  p.  »5». 
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S.  (Of  things);  Delicate. 

••  It  tendera  th«  habit  of  society  dMigoroualy  »>'«• 
tudinari/"-Burkt:  ntfiectiont  on  Rtvol.  •"  /Vuiic. 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  who  is  in  weak  or  ill- 
bealtta ;  a  valetudinarian. 
•val-e-tu'-din-OU8,  a.    [Valetudinary. ) 
Sickly,  weak. 

■Attrlvhted  with  the  vatetudinotu  couiiiUuu  of 
King  Edwatd."-/'oi(<ir ;  Sill,  Canti.,  vU.  35. 

Val-hal'-la,  s.  (Icel.  valhSll,  genit.  ralte!- 
tar=  the  Sail  of  tlie  slain,  from  mli-=  slain, 
slaughter,  and  holt,  hall  =  a  hall.) 

1.  Scand.  Myth.  :  The  place  of  immortality 
lor  the  souls  of  heroes  slain  ia  battle,  where 
they  spent  their  time  in  feasting  and  (?  -inking. 

2  Fia.  ;  Any  edilice  which  is  the  final  rest- 
ing-place of  manv  of  the  heroes  or  great  men 
of  a  nation  ;  specif.,  applied  to  tlie  Pantheon 
or  Temple  of  Fame,  built  by  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria  at  Donaustauf,  near  Ratisbon,  and 
consecrated  to  all  Germans  who  have  become 
renowned  in  war,  stetesmanship,  literature, 
science,  or  art. 
•  v&l'-lanse,  •  vai'-laii-9^  (1  as  y),  •  val- 
l-aun'ce,  s.  (O.  Fr.  ratHnii«.  valletict,  val- 
ence ■  Fr.  vaillance,  from  Lat.  valeiitia,  from 
miens,  pr.  par.  of  valeo  =  to  be  strong,  to  be 
worth.]    [Valiant.)    Valour,  bravery. 

"To  lot  Mm  «eet  his  doughty  valiaumt.' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  11.  lit  H. 

v&l-lant  (1  as  y),  •  vallaunt,  •  valyant, 

a  &'s.    [Fr.  iwiitaiif,  rafaiK,  pr.  par.  uf  rakjir 
=  to  profit,  serve,  be  good  for,  from  Lat.  I'afco 
=  to  be  strong,  to  be  worth;  Sp.  vahente; 
Port.  &  Ital.  valente.1 
A«  As  adjective : 

•  1.  Strong ;  vigorous  in  body ;  strong  or 
powerful  generally. 

"The  scent  thereof  Is  Bomevhtit  vatianL"— Fuller  : 
Worthies ;  Ctirnwal!,  L  206. 

2.  Brave,  courageous,  intrepid,  puissant. 

•'  Godlike  Achilles,  valiajtt  us  thou  art" 

Cotoper  :  Bojner ;  Iliad  L 

3.  Performed  with  valour  or  bravery ;  heroic, 
Intrepid. 

"To  celebral*  the  memory  ol  such  •  eolionl  com- 
bat."— Nelson. 

4.  Noted  for  valour  or  bravery. 

"  For  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name. 
His  heart  was  of  a  timid  fraiiie.' 

Wordrnjorth  :  IVhile  Doe.  IIL 

•  B.  As  siiist. :  A  valiant  or  brave  person. 

"  Four  battles  .  .  .  wherein  loarmli.muot  David 
•lay  four  giants.'-2  Sawiuei  «i.    (lieaUliiB.J 

•T&l'-iant-ise  (1  as  y),  *  val-yant-lse,  s. 

(Eng.  TO(tnii(;  -ise.]  Valour,  bravery,  courage. 

"  Picks  quarrels  for  to  show  his  mriantisg,' 

Sp.  Sail :  Suttres.  iv.  4. 

T&l'-lant-l*  (i  as  y),  adv.  [Eng.  valiant; 
4y.]  "m  a  valiant  niauner ;  with  valour  or 
bravery ;  bravely,  courageously. 

"To  fight  valia„tl«  in  defence  of  their  rellgioB."— 
Addison  .  Spectator,  No.  349. 

•var-lant-ness  (1  as  y),   'val-lant-- 

nesse;  s.  [Eng.  valiant ;  ■ness.\  Tlie  quality 
or  state  of  being  valiant;  valour,  bravery, 
intrepidity,  courage. 

"  A   man  of   gre.it  reuowme  and   valiantneae.  — 
Eolinshed:  Citron.;  Edward  J /I. 


•  val-i-da'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vali- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  vaiido  =  to  vaUdate  (q.v.).J 
The  act  of  giving  validity. 

"  The  validation  of  the  cletUon«i"-i)<il!»  Ttlegrmpk. 
Nov.  11,  1886. 

va-lid'-i-tjr,  •  va-Ud-l-tte,  s.  [Fr.  validiK. 
■from  Lat.  validitatnn,  accus.  of  vahdilas,  Iroiu 
t>aiidi'S=  strong,  valid  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  strong ; 
strength,  power. 

"  Purpose  ia  but  the  slave  to  memonj 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  vtiiiA'K. 

Slyikesp.  :  Samlet.  111.  2. 

2  Strength  or  force  derived  from  resting  on 
or  being  supported  by  fact ;  sonndnes.s,  just- 
ness, validness  :  as,  the  validily  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

3.  Legal  strength  or  force;  sufficiency  in 
point  of  law. 

"Making  Inquiry  Into  the  mlidily  of  their  njisonied 
tlUes."— Coot ,  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  VL 

•4.  Value. 

"  No  less  in  space,  validitt/,  and  pl^sure. 
Than  that  conferred  on  GonenL 

Shakesp.  :  Lear.  1.  1. 

v&V-id-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  valid ; -ly.)   In  a  valid 

manner  ;  so  as  to  be  valid. 
var-id-neS8.  «.    (Eng.  i«!»d ; -ness.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  valid  ;  validity. 
va^lunjh',  ve-lin?he',  s.   (Etym.  doubtful.] 

A  tube  for  drawing  liquors  from  a  cask  by  the 

buiighole. 
va-lise',  •  val-Ues.  •  val-lise,  s.  [F;r.  valise, 

'a  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  Sp.  valiia ;  Ital. 

valigia.]    A  small  leather  bag  or  portmanteau 

to  hold   a   traveller's  equipment    for    short 

journeys,  &c.  ;  a  portmanteau.  ^^  g^^^^__^_ 

In  the  values  of  my  trust,  locked  close  for  ever." 
Ben  Jonson ;  Tale  o/ a  Tub.  11.  1. 

VaX'-kyr,  Val-kyr'-i-a,  s.    [Icel.  mR-j/rja, 
from  mJtr  =  the  slain.) 

Scand.  Myth.  (Pi.):  One  of  the  t^welve 
nymphs  of  Valhalla.  They  were  armed  and 
mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  in  the  thick  of 
battle  they  selected  those  whom  tlie  Jates 
had  destined  to  be  slain,  and  conducted  theni 
to  Valhalla,  and  served  them  with  mead  and 
ale  in  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.    [Wish- 

^LA1DEN3.) 

"  The  I'olltyrj  are  choosers  of  the  slain  :  a  destiny 
inexorable,  which  itisuscless  tryiiig  tobenjl  orsoft.Mi, 
hai  npi>ointed  who  is  to  be  slaui.--Cartj,!«  Seroes. 
lecL  1. 

Val-kyr'-i-an,  a.    [Valkyr.)    Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Valkyrs  (q.v.) 

"  Ourself  have  often  tried 
ralkyrlan  hymui"       Tennyson ;  fr^ncess,  Iv.  m. 


*val'-lan-9y,  s.    [Valancy.) 
•val'-lar,  a.  &  s.    (Lat.  vatlans,  from  vallum 
=  a  palisaded  rampart,  from  vallus  =  a  stake.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rampart 
or  palisade. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  vallar-crown  (q.v.). 

"  Garlandes.  vallares,  and  muiaUei "— CAlI :  Afoph. 
tif  Erasmus,  p.  284. 

vallar-crown,  s. 

Jioman  Antv].  ;  A  crown  of  gold  presented 
to  the  soldier  who  first  surmounted  a  vallum, 
and  forced  an  entrance  into  an  enemy  s  camp. 

val-lar'-is.  s.  [Lat.  m;!arts=  pertaining  to 
arampart;  wHttm  =  a  rampart.  So  named 
because  one  species  is  usedm  Java  for  fences.  J 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Parsonseai  (q.v.).  Ttt-iiiing 
Indian  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  dicho- 
tomous  interpetiolar  peduncles,  salver-shaped 
corollas  and  follicular  fruit. 

•val-lar-y,  a.  [Lat.»aUam.]  The  same  as 
Vallar  (q.v.). 


»  val'-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vallum  =  a  palisaded 
rampart.)  A  rampart,  an  entrenchment,  a 
fortification. 

"The  vallation  south-west  of  Dorchester  in  thU 
county. "-irorlon.-  Sitt.  Eiddington.  p.  .0. 

*var-la-t6r-*,  a.  [Vallation.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  rampart  or  vallum.  (See  exti-act 
under  Scriptoky,  2.) 

var-le-ai,  s.  [Named  by  Mutis  after  Kobert 
Valleot  Rouen.) 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Eteocarpeae  (q.v.).  Peru- 
vian trees,  with  entire  cordate  leaves,  large 
leafy  stipules,  five  overlapping  pet.als,  many 
stamens,  and  a  muricate  capsular  fruit. 


vSl-leo-B-la,  s.      [Mod.  Lat.  =  Class.  Lat 

vatliculaXn.v.).'} 

Anat. :  A  deep  fossa  separating  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebellum.  (Qiuiin.)  Called 
also  a  Valley. 

val-ler'-i-ite,  «.  [After  the  Swedish  mineral- 
ogist Vallerius  ;  suff.  -ite  (Miu.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  very  complex  composi- 
tion, occurring  as  nodular  masses  in  a  dark- 
greenish  limestone  at  Nya  Kopparberg,  Werm- 
land,  Sweden.  Soft,  yielding  to  the  nail,  and 
marking  paper  like  graphite ;  sp.  gr.  3-14  ; 
colour  resembling  that  of  pyrrhotite ;  lustre 
metallic.  From  several  analyses  the  formula 
2CuSFe.,S3  +  2MgFe.,03  +  4H0  is  deduced, 
which,  as  Dana  suggests,  appears  to  be  a  very 
doubtful  compound. 

vai-leSr,  *  vale,  *  val-ele,  ».  (O.  Fr.  vaUe; 
Ft.  ralUe,  from  val  =  a  vale  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  vtd- 
lata.] 

L  Orii.  Lang.:  A  hollow  or  depression  in 
the  surface  bounded  by  hills  or  mountains, 
and  generally  traversed  by  a  stream  or  river, 
which  receives  the  drainage  of  the  surround- 
ing heights ;  a  vale. 

-  On  the  srd.  Mr.  Banks  set  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing with  some  Indian  guidea.  to  trace  our  river  up 
thi  MilfJ  from  whence  it  Issues,  and  examme  how  far 
ite banki  were  inhabited. "-Coot.-  f.r«  loKwe.bk.i. 

t  A  level  tract  of  great  extent  and  tra- 
versed by  two  or  more  rivers  is,  properly 
speaking,  not  a  valley,  but  a  plain ;  deei>, 
narrow  river-courses  are  more  correctly  desig- 
nated as  goi-gcs,  glens,  ravines,  iic. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :    [Vallecula]. 

2  Arch. :  The  internal  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  inclined  sides  of  a  roof. 

3  Geol  ■  A  long  depression  or  hollow  on 
the'surface  of  the  earth,  margined  by  ground 
more  or  less  high.     It  may  be  on  a  vast  scale 
of  magnitude,  as  the  bed  of  an  ocean  would  he 
if  upheaved  sufficiently  to  become  land,  or 
it  may  be  comparatively  small  but  broad  as 
a  Scottish   strath;  or   narrow,   as  what   is 
called  in  tliat  country  a  glen  or  a  deep  gojge, 
called  bv   the  Spanish-Americans  a   canon. 
It  may  lie  surrounded  by  hills,  or  may  con- 
stitute a  depression  crossing  a  country  from 
sea  to  sea.     Valleys  of  stratitiration  are  pro- 
duced by  the  decay  and  removal  of  shale 
or  other  soft  rocks,  wliile  the  less  destruc- 
tible hard    rocks  remain.      Tims  the  lime- 
stones of  the  Oolite  cross  England  diagonally 
in  parallel  lines,  while  the  intervening  shales 
and  clays  have  left  valleys  in  their  place. 
Other  valleys  have  been  e.'icavated  by  rivers 
alone.     Many  valleys  on  low-lying  plains  ad- 
iaceiit  to  the  sea  have  originally  constituted 
river-beds  and  banks,  then  througli  a  depres- 
sion of  the  land  the  ocean  has  gained  access 
to  them,  constituting  them  estuaries ;  then 
again  upheaval  has  made  them  land-valleys. 
Other  valleys  have  constituted  the  beds  of 
old  lakes.     Valleys,  resonibling  tToughs,  on 
table-lands  are  in  many  cases  produced  by  the 
flexure  of  strata  laterally,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions.     A 
small  number  of  valleys  occurring  high  up 
mounbiin-sides  may  constitute  old  craters  ol 
eruption. 

Vailey  of  death  tree  ; 

Bot.  .•  The  Upas-tree  (q.v.). 

valley-board,  s. 

Arch  .-  Tiie  board  fixed  upon  the  valley- 
rafter  for  the  leaden  gutter  to  lie  upon. 

valley-rafter,  valley-piece,  s. 

Arch.:    The    rafter    which   supports    the 
valley. 
•  val-ley-let,  «.    [Eng.  valley;  diniin.  suff. 
■let.]    A  little  valley. 

"Stream  and  valley,    streamlet  and  valleyUt."— 

Greenwood:  Jtain  i  Jlivers  11865),  p.  188. 


•  val-1-auncc,  s.    [Valiance.1 

vSl'-id    a.     [Fr.  vatide,  from  Lat.  valithis  = 
strong,  from  valeo  =  to  be  strong  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  valido.] 
'  1.  Strong,  powerful,  efficient. 

"  Perhaps  more  valid  armea, 
•Weapons  more  violent.,  when  i.eH  we  lueeU 
MAy Verve  to  better  us."      Hdton  :  P.  L..  vi.  438. 

2  Supported  or  grounded  on  actual  fact; 
•well-grcfunded,  sound  ;  capable  of  being  justi- 
fied or  defended  ;  not  weak  or  defective  ;  well- 
based  :  as,  a  valid  argument,  a  valid  excuse. 

3  Having  sufficient  legal  strength  or  force  ; 
good  or  sufficient  in  point  of  law  ;  incapable 
of  being  lawfully  overthrown  or  set  aside  ; 
executed  with  the  proper  formalities ;  binding 
in  law. 

"Bonds  of  resignation  on  ■l™""  .K^^ro"!; 
clared  by  the  tempoi-al  Judges  caliA  -Seeker.  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  (an.  1T47). 

•val'-i-date,  v.t.  [Low  Lat  rolirfaftis,  pa. 
par.  of  raliJo  =  to  make  strong,  from  Lat. 
validus  —  strong.) 

1.  To  make  or  declare  valid  ;  to  confirm. 

■•AU  the  elections  are  ealidaled."-Stattdard.  Nov.  11. 

2.  To  test  the  validity  of:  as.  To  validate 
votes.  . ^ _       ^^ 


val-lic'-u-la,  s.    [Dimiu.  fi-om  Lat.  vallis  =  a 

valley.)  ■     ■  .... 

Bot. :  One  of  the  intervals  between  the  nbs 

of  the  fruit  of  Umbellifers. 
val-lis-ner'-e-ae,  val-lis-ner-i-a,'-9e-aj, 

s.  jii.     [Mod.  Lat.  vttllUneria  ;  Lat  fern.  pi. 

adj.  suff.  -ece,  -owte.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  HydrocharidaceiE,  having 

the  ovary  one-celled. 
v&l-Us-ner'-i-a,  s.    [Named  after  Antonio 

Vallisneri  (1661-1780),    F.R.S.,  medical   pro- 
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fcsflor  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and   an 
eminent  Italian  botanist.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  VallisnercBeCq.  v.). 
Fresh-water  jilants,  with  di<^cious  flowers. 
Males  on  a  spadix,  corolla  monopetaloua,  with 
three  segments.  Ft-males  singly  in  a  spathe, 
on  a  spiral  pedunrle ;  calyx  nionophyllnus, 
corolla  polyjH-taloua,  capsules  one-celUni, 
many  -  seeded, 
the  seeds  at- 
tached to  a  pa- 
rietal placenta. 
B(  ■■ 


etal  placenta.  ,j 
()  t  h  s  e  X  e  a  Ij 
row  at  the  / 


g 

bottom  of  run- 
ning water, 
and  to  effect 
fertilization 
tlie  spiral  pe- 
duncle of  the 
female  flower 
elevates  it  to 
the  surface  of 
the  stream  as 
the  male  flow-        vallisneria  spiralis. 

ers  are  floating    l.  FemjJe  Flower.    X  Male  Flower. 

past.  There  are 

two  species,  one,  Vallisneria  spiralis,  found  in 
various  warm  or  hot  countries,  including  the 
south  of  Europe  ;  the  other  Australian.  The 
leaves  of  the  first  are  beautiful  objects  for 
the  microscope,  as  they  exhibit  the  move- 
ments of  the  fluids  within.  V.  cdtemifolia 
(Roxburgh),  a  sub-species  of  V.  spiralis^  is  one 
of  the  plants  used  in  India  mechanically  to 
supply  water  to  sugar  when  it  is  being  retined. 

VSi-lom-brd'-^i-an,  s.     [Named  from  Val- 
lomhrosa  in  the  Apennines.] 
Church  History  {PL) : 

1.  A  branch  of  the  Cluniacs  founded  at 
Vallombrosa  in  the  eleventh  century  by  St. 
John  Giialbert,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Victor 
II.  in  1055. 

2.  A  reformed  congregation  of  Benedictine 
nuns  established  in  1153. 

Vdl'-lum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  vallus:=L  a  stake.]  A 
rampart;  a  palisaded  rampart;  a  line  of  en- 
trenchment ;  specif.,  the  rampart  with  which 
the  Romans  surrounded  their  camps.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  the  agger  or  mound  of 
earth,  and  the  sudes  or  palisades,  which 
were  driven  into  the  ground  to  secure  and 
strengthen  it. 

"The  vallum  or  ridged  bank.  seemiDg  ».  vicinfil  waj-, 
if  not  &  rampart,  crosaiutc  tlie  Ikemld-atreet  withiu 
two  miles  of  Eueleme  and  near  Nuffield,  is  called 
Orimeaditch."— IJ'arfon  .■  Bitt.  of  Kiddington,  p.  55. 

Vja-16'-ni-a,  s.  [The  Italian  name  for  Quercns 
'jEgilops.  From  Mod.  Gr.  ^oAai'ta  {balania), 
^aAaftSid  Qiolanidia)  =  the  Holm  Oak  or  Scar- 
let Oak.     {Mahn.)'] 

1.  Bot.:  Agenusof  Hydroga9tridEe(/,tnd/ei/), 
the  typical  genus  of  Valoniacese  {Berkdfy). 
It  forms  irregular  masses  of  large  cells,  or 
repeatedly  constricted  sacs,  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  eggs  of  a  mollusc. 

2.  Bot.  &  Comm. :  A  commercial  name  for 
the  large  acorn-cupa  of  Quercus  JEgilops. 

T^-16-ni-a'-9e-3D,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  valoni(a); 

L;it.  fern.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  An  order  of  Green-spored  Algre.  Frond, 

consisting  of  large    bladder-like  cells   filled 

with  a  green  watery  endochrome.     Found  in 

the  warmer  seas.  (Berkeley.) 
vSil'-OT,  Val'-OUT,  s.     [O.  Fr.  valor,   valur, 

ru/eur=:  worth,  value,  worthiness,  from  Lat. 

valorem,    accus.    of    valor  =  worth,    courage, 

from  valeo  =  to  be  strong,  to  be  woi-th.] 

•  1.  Value,  worth. 

"The  valour  of  a  peny.'— A>  T.  More :  A  M«ry  Jeit, 
2.  Personal   bravery ;    that   quality    which 
enables  a  man  to  enoounter  danger  with  firm- 
ness ;  courage,  especially  as  regards  fighting  ; 
intrepidity,  prowess. 

"  Hia  frantic  vaJor  had  provoked 
The  death  be  seemed  to  wish  for  from  their  swordk* 
Ro%ot:  Fair  i'wnitmt,  j. 

*  3.  A  man  of   valor ;   a  brave  man. 

"  Leading  young  valourt,  reckleaa  as  mTself." 

Lytt^n     Richelieu.  1.  L 

#&l'-dr-ous,  vSl'-our-ous,  a.  [Fr.  va- 
Uureux.]  [Valor.]  Brave, courageous, valiant, 
intrepid. 

"  Oatheriiig  force  and  courage  valourout." 

Spenter:  F.  V-.  II.  x.  18. 

▼ftl'-or-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  valorous;  -ly.] 
In  a  valorous  or  valiant  mauner ;  valiantly, 
bravely. 


V&l-s&l'-va,  s.     [Antonio  Maria  Valsalva,  an 
Italian  physician  and  author  (1GG6-1725).]  [H.J 
^  Sinuses  of  Valsalva: 
AtuU.  :  Sinuses  of  the  aortic  valves. 

val'-U-a-ble,  a,  &  ».     [Fr.J    [Value,  «.] 

A.  .-Is  aJjeclii'e : 

'  i.  Capable  of  being  valued,  or  of  having 
the  value  cstiniattd,  nu-asured,  or  assessed. 

"Cuinmoditiea  are  uovablea  »altutf>le  by  luuuey,  the 
ci^mmou  uiCHSUre."— i-ocAo  .   Rate  of  Inter t4t. 

2.  Having  great  value  or  worth  ;  being  of 
great  value  or  price  ;  precious. 

*'We  found  besides  what  waa  much  more  vatuab^t 
than  the  rvutof  the  cargo."— ./*f«07i;  Toj/ai^M,  bk.  u. 
cli.  iv. 

3.  Worthy,  estimable ;  deserving  of  esteem : 
OS,  a  valunfile  companion. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  thing,  especially  a  small 
thing,  of  value  ;  a  choice  or  precious  article 
of  personal  property.    (Usually  iu  the  plural.1 

val'-U-a-ble-ness»  5.  [Eng.  valuable;  -iiess.] 
i'he  "quality  or  state  of  being  valuable  ;  worth, 
preciousness. 

"The  valuableneu  of  my  principal  aim  may  atone 
for  running  some  little  liaiard  oi  glviag  oU'ence."— 
—Boyle  :   »'ork*.  iXL  346. 

val'-u-a-ble^,  ».  pi.    [Valuable,  B.] 
val-u-a'-tion,  a.     [Bug.  valu{e);  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  valuing. 

(1)  The  act  of  assessing,  estimating,  or  fix- 
ing the  value  or  worth  of  a  thiug  ;  the  act  of 
fixing  the  price  of  a  thing;  appraisement. 

"The  numbering  of  goods  and  places,  the  valuation 
of  goiids  and  substance." — Boliiuhed:  William  the 
Conqueror  (an.  1084). 

(2)  The  act  of  valuing  or  esteenaing  at  the 
true  value  ;  estimation. 

"  Humility  in  mH.u  cousista  not  in  denying  any  gift 
that  ia  lu  him,  but  iuu  just  valuation  of  vL,"—Raj/. 
On  th€  Creadon. 

2.  The  value  or  price  set  on  a  thing ;  esti- 
mated value  or  worth. 

"  Since  of  your  lives  yoa  set 
So  slight  a  valuation. '      Shakeip. :  Ctpnbeltns,  It.  < 

*  3.  Value,  worth. 

"The  miDes  lie  unlaboured  and  of  no  oaluation."— 
Backluyt :   \'oyaget.  iil,  46G. 

val'-u-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  valii{e);  -ator.]  One 
who'assesses  or  fixes  the  value  of  a  thing  ;  an 
appraiser. 

"I  am  therefore  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  valaator$  the 
bisbopa   wLU   make  use  oL" — ineift :  Con4.  upon  Two 

milt. 

val'-ue,  *val-ew,.s.  [O.  Fr.  value,  prop. 
t'lii.  of  valu,  pa.  par.  of  valoir  =to  be  worth  ; 
Lat.  valeo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Worth  ;  that  property  or  those  properties 
of  a  tiling  which  make  it  useful,  estimable,  or 
valuable  ;  the  degree  of  such  property  or  pro- 
perties ;  utility,  importance. 

"  An  island  much  auperi^r  to  Teneriffe  both  In  bulk 
ti.i\i\  value.'— Bampicr  :    t'oyagtiHtun.  1699), 

*2.  Valor,  prowess. 
"  Therfor  the  duke  him  dlght,  as  man  of  grete  valut 
Roberd   Beleyse  witli   myght.   the  se^te  tbel  wend 
remue."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  luo. 

3.  Account,  estimation,  importance,  worth. 
(Said  of  persons.) 

"Ye  are  of  more  value  than  man;  sparrows."— 
Matthew  X.  ai. 

4.  Estimate  of  tlie  worth  of  a  thing  ;  valua- 
tion ;  appreciation  of  worth. 

"Green  talc,  upon  wbioli  they  aet  a  high  value."— 
Cook  :  Firil  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  x. 

5.  Price  equivalent  to  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  a  thing  ;  equivalent. 

"  Ilia  design  was  not  to  pay  blm  the  value  of  bU 
pictures,  because  they  were  above  any  price."— //rj/tten. 

6.  Market  price ;  the  price  for  which  a 
thing  is  sold  or  which  it  will  fetch ;  amount 
obtainable  for  a  thing:  as,  The  vaZ-ue  of  a 
tiling  is  what  it  wUl  fetch. 

7.  Import,  signification  :  as,  the  value  of  a 
word  or  phrase. 

'  8.  Esteem,  regard. 

"My  value  tor  him  so  great."— flu  i-nrf.     ( Webiter.) 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Music:  The  relative  length  or  duration 
of  a  tone  or  note :  as,  A  semibreve  is  of  the 
value  of  two  minims,  or  four  crotchets,  or 
eight  quavers,  &c. 

2.  Polit.  Econ. :  The  value  of  any  economic 
quantity  is  any  other  economic  quantity  fur 
wliich  it  can  be  exchanged.  (McLeod.)  Worth 
as  estimated  by  the  power  of  purchasing 
or  being  exchanged  for  other  conjmodiliea; 


the    command  wuich    the    poweMton    of   a 

thing  gives  over  purchasable  commoditiea 
in  general.  Value  ditlers  from  price.  In  that 
the  latter  always  i-xpresses  the  ralue  of  a  thing 
in  relation  to  money. 

II  /n(rtiwic  V'lltie.  Standard  of  Value:  Jevotui, 
Macleod,  WallCL-r,  Kilsun,  and  other  contem- 
porary oconomi.st8  hold  timt,  striclly  Ppeaking, 
value  ia  the  rekition  i>r  ratio  in  exchangd  that 
one  thing  beara  toother  things,  arid,  therefore, 
tliat  it  cannot  b*  inherent  or  reBitU'  in  any  one 
tliiug.  The  idea  of  value  never  arises  until  one 
object  is  confronted  with  another;  hence,  whila 
a  single  object  may  bo  said  to  jiossesspurcAatin^ 
power,  it  caunot  alone  possess  value.  Jevona 
asserts  that  value  is  the  "aLcidenl  of  a  thing, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Bomeone  want^  it ;  " 
from  which  ho  arguea  that  intrinsic  value  is 
absurd — "a  nonentity."  In  this  view,  a  stand- 
ard of  value  is  ah  >  absurd,  since  "etHudard  of 
accident"  or  "standard  of  ratio"  are  terms 
quite  aa  ridicuh'ua  as  "intrinsic  accident"  or 
"intrinsic  ratio."  Again,  ratios  may  be  nu- 
m-'rically  expressed,  but  cannot  bo  measured. 
Tliis  reduces  the  scientific  definition  of  value 
to:  A  numerical  expression  of  ratios  of  exchange' 
ability;  which  renders  a  material  stiuidard  of 
value  not  only  absurl  but  actually  impossible. 
In  common  use,  however,  by  intrinsic  value  is 
really  meant  the  price  which  an  object  will 
command  in  current  money,  and  the  term 
standard  of  value  refers  to  a  system  which 
seeks  t?  make  a  money  of  account  conform  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  certain  commodity. 
Both  of  these  uses  are  manifestly  incorrect  and 
misleading,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  eminent 
economistti  named  above. 

V&l'-ue,  i'.(.     [Value,  J.] 

•  1.  To  be  worth. 

"  The  peace  between  the  French  and  ua  not  valu«$ 
The  cost."  Shakeip. ;  Henry  VU!.,  i,  L 

2.  To  estimate  the  value  or  worth  of;  to 
rate  or  asitess  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  appraise. 

"  If  be  be  poorer  tban  thy  estimation,  the  piiMt 
shall  Balue  him"— iepificuj  xxviL  8. 

3.  To  estimate  or  esteem ;  to  rate,  whether 
high  or  low. 

4.  To  rate  at  a  high  price ;  to  bold  in  high 
esteem  ;  to  set  a  high  value  on  ;  to  prize ;  to 
appreciate  highly;  to  hold  in  respect  and 
estimation. 

•  5.  To  reckon  or  estimate  in  regard  to 
numbers  or  power  ;  to  reckon  at. 

"  The  queen  is  valued  tbiily  thousand  atrong." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Benry  17.,  v.  S. 

•  6.  To  take  account  of. 

"  If  a  man  be  lu  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  longer 
without  a  clock  thHU  with  ;  for  the  miud  doth  caJiM 
every  moment."— flacoii. 

"  7.  To  compare  with  respect  to  price  or 
excellence. 

"  It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophlr.'— «fet 
xxvlil.  16. 

•  8.  To  give  value  to ;  to  raise  to  estimation; 
to  cSuse  to  have  value,  real  or  apparent ;  to 
enhance  in  value  or  worth. 

"Some  value  themaelvea  to  their  country  by  Je*- 
loiiaiea  o(  the  ctov/u."— Temple. 

'  9.  To  appraise  or  represent  as  having 
plenty  of  money  or  possessions. 

"Scriveners  and  brokers  Aovaltte  misouud  men  to 
serve  tbeir  own  iMiu."—Bacon. 

val-ued»  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Value,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -45  adj. :  Esteemed  ;  highly  estimated  ; 
rogaiiled  as  of  high  value  :  as,  a  valued  friend. 

valued-policy,  s.    [Policy  (2),  5.,  l.] 

v&r-ae-less,  *  val-ue-lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
value;  -less.]  Being  of  no  ^■alue  ;  having  no 
value  ;  worthless. 

"A  counterfeit 
Resembling  majesty;  which,  touch  d  and  tried. 
FroveB  valuelett."  Shakeip. :  King  John,  llL  L 

Val'-u-er,  s.    [Eng.  vaXuie);  -er.J 

1.  One  who  values  ;  an  appraiser. 

"  The  new  valuer  came  round  to  assess  the  luuL'^ 
Field.  Feb.  11.  13B8. 

2.  One  who  holds  in  esteem. 

"Great  valutri  of  their  akUL"— flp.  Taylor:  Jw^ 
viofu,  vol.  L,  ser.  36. 

•  val'-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  valor,  vtdur,  valeur  = 
\'alue,'worth,  worthiness.]    Value,  worth. 

"His  desert  and  valure  In  ■WTiling."~0oUnMh44 : 
Deicripl.  Ireland,  ch.  vlL 

V*il'-V8B-form,  a.    [Ijat.  valva^  and /orma  a 
a  form.]    [Valve,  s.] 
Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  valve.    (Faxton.) 


boU,  bo^ ;  pdiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  911m.  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  tliin.  thia :  sin.  a§ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -mg. 
•dao,  -tian  =  slxan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioiu  -  abus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  dfL 
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valvasor— vampire 


•  vftl-vgt-s6r,  s.    [Vavasor.] 

f^-va'-ta,  s.    [Fein.  sing,  of  Lat.  valvatus  = 
having  folding  doors.) 

Zool.  £  PalcEont  :  Valve-shell ;  a  genus  of 
Paludiuidge,  with  eighteen  recent  species, 
from  Britain  and  North  America.  Shell  tur- 
binated or  disooidal,  umbilicated  ;  operculum 
homy,  multispiral.  Animal  with  a  produced 
muzzle  ;  tentacles  long  and  slender,  eyes  at 
their  outer  bases  ;  lingual  teeth  broad.  There 
are  nineteen  fossil  species,  from  the  Wealden 
onward. 

v^v'-ate.  a.    [Valvata.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  or  resembling  a 
valve;  serving  as  a  valve;  consisting  of 
valves. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Applied  to  each  other  by  the  margins 
only,  as  the  petals  of  Umbelliferse,  or  the 
valves  of  a  capsule.  Used  chiefly  of  verna- 
tion and  ffistivation.  The  Mallow  order  of 
plants  have  valvate  aestivation. 

(2)  Opening  like  a  valve.    (Paxton.) 

r^ve,   s.      [Fr.  =  a  folding-door,   from  Lat. 
valca,  sin.^.  of  valvce  =  the  leaves  of  a  folding- 
door  ;  allied  to  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  turn  round.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  of  the  leaves  of  a  folding-door. 

'■  OgieuiDg  thetr  valves,  seU-mov'd  on  either  Bide, 
The  adamautiue  doors  expanded  wide." 

Barte.    iTodd.) 

*  2.  (PI.) :  A  folding-door. 

"  In  ev'ry  tower, 
Strong  valvft  and  solid  shall  afford  free  pass." 

Coioper :  nomer  ;  Iliad  viL 

n.  Technically : 

1.  AnaX.  :  A  fold  or  elongation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  canals,  preventing  the  reflux  of 
their  contents,  as  in  tlie  intestines,  blood- 
vessels, and  absorbents. 

2.  Botany  {PI.): 

(1)  The  pieces  constituting  a  bract  in 
grasses. 

(2)  The  two  longitudinal  portions  of  an  an- 
thcr  after  dehiscence  of  the  normal  kind  has 
taken  place. 

(3)  The  portions  into  which  certain  fruits 
separate  after  dehiscence,  spec,  the  divisions 
of  a  capsule. 

3.  Mack.  :  A  lid,  cover,  leaf,  ball,  box,  disc, 
pluj;,  or  plate,  lifting,  oscillating,  rotating,  or 
sliding  in  connection  with  a  port  or  aperture, 
so  as  to  permit  or  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
fluid  through  the  port  which  it  guards.  Valves 
are  of  several  classes,  and  the  most  important 
are  described  in  this  Dictionary  under  their 
distinctive  names,  as.  Cup-valve,  Safety-valve 
(q.v.),  &c. 

4.  Zool. :  A  portion  of  a  shell  complete  in 
itself.  In  a  great  many  of  the  MoUusca 
proper  the  shell  consists  of  a  single  piece, 
and  tliey  are  called  Univalves.  In  many 
others  the  shell  consists  of  two  separate 
plates  or  valves,  and  these  are  called  Bivalves. 
In  others,  again,  as  in  the  Chiton,  the  shell 
consists  of  more  than  two  pieces,  and  is  said 
to  be  multi  valve.  Most,  however,  of  the 
multivalve  sheila  of  older  writers  are  in  reality 
referable  to  the  Cirripedia.    (Nicholson.) 

valve-bucUet,  5.  A  bucket  provided 
with  a  valve  ;  the  bucket  or  sucker  of  a  pump. 

valve-cage,  s.    [Caoe,  s.,  II.  2.] 

valve-cock.  s. 

Mack. :  A  form  of  faucet  in  which  the 
closure  of  the  passage  is  by  a  valve  on  a  seat. 

valve-coupling,  s. 

Mack. :  A  pipe-coupling  whicli  includes  a 
valve- plate. 

valve-gear,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  system  of  parts  by  which 
a  valve  is  worked. 

valve-seat,  s.    [Seat,  s.,  II.  1.] 

valve-Sjiell,  s.     [Valvata.] 

valve-stem,  s.    [Stem,  s.,  II.  2.] 

valve-tailed  bat,  s. 

Zool.:  Dididunis  ulbus,  a  native  of  Brazil. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  whitish  coloui,  and 
the  presence  of  a  curious  horny  case,  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  which  covers  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  and  is  attached  to  the 
npper  surface  of  the  interfemoral  membnine, 
whence  its  popular  and  generic  names. 


V^lved,  a.     [Eng.  valv{e):  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  valves  or  hinges  ; 
composed  of  valves. 

2.  Bot. :  Consisting  of  valves  or  seed-cells  ; 
valvular. 

•valve-let,  5.  [Eng.  valve;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  valve  ;  a  valvule. 

v3l'-VU-lar,  a.     [Eng.  vahnil{e);  sufl'.  -ar.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Valved  (q.v.). 
valvular-dissepiments,  5.  pi 

Bot. :  Partitions  in  the  ceiitie  of  valves. 
valvular-pyramid,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  series  of  small  plates,  arranged  in 
a  pyramidal  manner,  which  close  a  large 
aperture  in  the  calyx  of  Cystideans. 

vSl'-vule,  val'-vu-la,  s.  [Eng.  &  Mod. 
Lat.  d'imin.  of  valva=  the  leaves  of  folding- 
doors,  valves.] 

**  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  valve. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anat.  :  A  small  valve  ;  a  doubling  of  the 
veins  and  lymphatic  vessels  designed  to  arrest 
the  flow  of  the  blood  when  it  regurgitates. 
As  they  are  in  pairs,  opposite  to  each  other, 
they  close  the  cavity  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  The  bracts  of  a  sedge. 

val'-yl,  s.     [Eng,  valieric);  -yl.] 

Chem. :  Kolbe's  name  for  Tetryl  or  Butyl 
(q.v.).     {Watts.) 

v3l'-yl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  valyl ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CsHg.  A  liquid  possessing  an  alli- 
aceous odour,  prepared  from  isovalerylene 
dibromide  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash. 
It  is  insoluV>le  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  boils  at  50°,  and  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper. 

•vam'-bra9e,  *vam- brass,  "vant- 
brace,  "  vant-brass,  s.    [Fr.  avant-hms, 

from  avant  =  be- 
fore, and  bras  =  the 
ann.J 

Old  Arm.  :  The 
portion  of  armour 
which  covered  the 
arm  from  the  elbow 
to  the  Avrist.  It 
originally  protected 
only  the  outside  of 
the  forearm,  being 

buckled     to     the  vAMBRACIi 

sleeve  of  the  hau- 
berk, or  fastened  to  the  hinges  on  the  rings  of 
mail ;  afterwards  it  was  a  complete  tube,  with 
hinges  to  encircle  the  arm.     {Fairholt.) 

"The  vambrau  or  the  pouldnm  they  should  prize," 
Drayton:  Battie  of  Agincourt. 

*  vam'-braped,  a.    [Eng.  vambmcie);  -ed.] 
Her.  :  Armed  with  a  vamhrace. 

va-mo6se'  va-mose,  v.i.&i  t.    [Sp.  iiamos= 

let  us  go.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  decamp ;  to  be  gone ;  to 
beofl". 

"  I  finished  the  sijn  and  then  vatnooted."—Scribner's 
Hagmlne,  Aug.,  1980.  p.  610, 

B.  Trans.  :  To  decamp  from. 

"My  precious  partners  had  iidmoMd  the  ranch," — 
Scribtiera  Ma-jazine,  Nov..  J878.  p-  82. 

v^mp,  *  vampe,  *  vaumpe,  *  vauntpe,  s. 

[A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  avant-pied  =  the  part  of 
the  foot  next  to  the  toes,  from  avant  —  before, 
and  pied  =  the  foot.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  upper  in 
front  of  the  ankle  seams. 

"  Hoaen  withuten  vaumpet." — Ancren  Ritole,  p.  420. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  piece  or  patch  intended  to  give  a 
new  appearance  to  any  old  thing;  a  piece 
added  for  appearance  sake. 

2.  An  improvised  musiea.1  accompaniment. 

vamp  (1),  v.t.  &  i.     [Vamp,  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  put  a  new  vamp  or  upper 
leather  on. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  furbish  up  ;  to  give  a  new  appearance 
t<». 

'Tradition   and  «ii   old  pamphlet  (newly  V'nnped 


2.  To  improvise  a  musical  accompaniment 
to. 

"  Am  soon  &s  I  could  get  in  to  vamp  the  tunee  on  the 
banjo  a  little."— J/nyAew;  London  Labour  *  tondon 
Poor,  iit.  2(.>1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  improvise  musical  accom- 
paniments. 

"  How  to  vamp  to  snngs.  chords,  Ac"— Fait  .Mail 
Gazette.  Jan.  81.  1888.    (Advt) 

*  vamp  (2),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  travel, 
to  proceed  ;  to  move  forward. 

vamp'-er,  s.     [Eng.  vamp  (l),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  vamps;  one  who  patches  or 
pieces  old  things  with  something  new. 

2.  One  who  vamps  musical  accompaniments. 

vS>m'-per,  v.i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  vapour 
(q  v.).j    To  vapour  or  swagger.    (Scotch.) 

vfim'-pire,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Ger.  vampyr, 
from  Serv.  wamper,  wanipira;  Pol.  upioT ; 
Russ.  upir  =a  vampire.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  A  kind  of  nocturnal  demon,  supposed  to 
eat  out  the  hearts  and  souls,  or  suck  the  blood 
of  its  victims.  This  superstition  had  its  rise 
in  the  desire  of  savage  animism  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  certain  patients  are  seen  be- 
coming, day  by  day,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  thin,  weak,  and  bloodless,  and  is  found 
among  the  Karens,  in  Polynesia,  and  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  But  it  is  in  blavonia  and 
Hungary  that  these  demon  bloodsuckers  have 
their  special  liome,  and  it  is  from  these  coun- 
tries that  their  name  of  "vampire"  is  de- 
rived. According  to  Tylor,  there  are  two 
theories  of  vampirism.  The  first  is,  that  the 
soul  of  a  living  man,  usually  a  sorcerer,  leaves 
its  own  beidy  and  goes  forth,  in  the  visible 
shape  of  a  straw  or  a  piece  of  ftuff,  and  attacks 
its  sleeping  victim.  Should  the  sleeper  awake 
and  clutch  the  embodied  soul,  he  may  through 
it  have  his  revenge  by  maltreating  or  de- 
stroying its  bodily  owner.  The  second  theory 
is  that  the  soul  of  a  dead  man  goes  out  from 
its  buried  corpse  to  suck  the  blood  of  living 
men.  The  corpse,  thus  supjilied  by  its  re- 
turning soul  with  blood,  is  believed  to  remain 
unnaturally  fresh,  supple,  and  ruddy;  and, 
accordingly,  fhe  means  of  detecting  a  vampiie 
is  to  open  tlie  giave,  when  the  reanimatei.1 
corpse  will  be  found  to  bleed  when  cut,  and 
even  to  move  and  shriek.  One  way  to  lay  a 
vampire  is  to  slake  down  the  corpse  (as  with 
suicides,  and  with  the  same  intention);  but 
the  more  effectual  plan  is  to  behead  and  burn 
it.     (Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ch.  xv.) 

"Fampirex  are  not  mere  creations  of  groundleaa 
fancy,  but  causea  conceived  in  spiritual  form  to  ac- 
count for  specidc  facts  of  wasting  disease."— J'^''''"- 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  it  122. 

2.  The  same  as  Vampire-bat  (q.v.). 

II.  Fig. :  One  wlio  preys  on  others  ;  an  ex- 
tortioner or  bloodsuekor. 

"  There  are  the  vampires  of  the  publick  and  riflera 
of  the  kingdom."— /'ortnaTi ;  On  Revol.  in  1688  (17411, 
p.  H. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vampire  ; 
resembling  a  vampire  in  character;  hence, 
fig.,  blood-sucking,  extortionate. 

'■  There  la  a  whole  literature  of  hideous  vam,pirt 
stories,  which  the  render  will  find  elaborately  disousstd 
in  Calinet."— r^/'JT- .    Pritn.  Cult.  {ed.  1873),  ii.  192. 

vampire-bat,  s. 

Zoology  : 

•  1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  Vampyrus 
spectrum. 

■■  The  ptimpirfi-bat  is  a  native  of  Southern  Anieric, 
and  ia  spread  over  a  lai-ge  extent  of  cuuutiy.  It  ia  u.  t 
a  very  lanse  animal,  the  lencth  of  its  body  and  tftil 
being  only  six  inches,  or  pernaj)3  seven  in  very  large 
specimens,  and  the  spread  of  wing  two  feet  or  rather 
more.  The  colour  of  the  vampire's  fur  is  a  mouse 
tint,  with  a  shade  of  brown."—  Wood  :  lUut.  NaX. 
HisL,  i.  116. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  group  Desmodontes, 
consisting  of  two  genera,  each  represented  by 
a  single  species.  They  differ  from  all  other 
bats  in  the  character  of  dentition,  the  upper 
incisors  being  very  large,  trenchant,  and  oc- 
cupying the  whole  space  between  the  canines  ; 
premolars  very  narrow,  with  sharp-edged 
longitudinal  crowns ;  molars  rudimentary  or 
none;  cesophagus  very  narrow;  cardiac  ex- 
tremity of  stomach  greatlyelongated,  forming 
a  I'^ng,  narrow  c^pcum.  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1805. 
p.  3S9.)  The  species  are  sanguivorous,  and 
cling  by  their  extremities  to  the  body  of  the 
animal  whose  blood  they  may  be  sucking. 

"  The  Vampire  flat  is  often  the  canae  of  much 
trouble  hy  bitiiic  the  horses  on  their  withers.  The 
injury  is  generally  nut  so  much  owing  to  the  loss  of 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ninite,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


vampirism.— Vandal 
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ttlood,  u  to  the  IriflaiiinintloD  wblch  tbe  pressure  of 
the  dkddle  aiten^vHias  |irinlin:ea.  The  wliwie  circuui- 
•Laucea  liAve  lati'ly  )>i>eii  doubted  In  EtiKtaiid.  I  uiu 
tbeiefore  (ortuiiate  hi  beiiiK  present  wneii  one  {/>*«- 
faodiu  d'orfrd/nyi,  Wfttf  was  aolually  cnu^bt  ou  a 


VAMPIRE-BAT. 
(Wltb  Bkull.  sbowiog  Urge  iocisora.) 

hr'rse'3  back.  We  were  blvonackiiig  late  one  evening 
near  Coqutinbo.  In  Cbili.  when  my  Bervaiit,  noticing 
that  one  oC  the  bornea  was  very  restive,  went  to  see 
what*  was  the  luatter.  and,  fancving  he  could  detei-t 
lioniethiug,  suddenly  put  his  naiid  ou  the  beast's 
withers,  and  secured  the  Vampire."— Caniin;  A'alu- 
ralUl's  Voyage  (ed.  1838).  p.  22. 

V&m'-pir-i^m,  *vain'-pyr-i§m  (yr  as  ir), 

t,    lEng.  vumpiri^e)  ;  -ism,,] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  Belief  in  th^  existence  of  vampires;  the 
theory  of  tlie  existence  of  vampires. 

"  The  hordble  theory  of  wjm/iyrom  is  that  persona 
vho  have  been  victims  of  It  pass,  after  death,  from 
tbe  passive  into  the  active  state,  and  become  vam- 
pires in  their  twra."— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  n,  1888. 

2.  The  action  of  a  vampire ;  blood-sucking. 
IL  Fig.:  The  practice  of  extortion,  or  prey- 
ing on  others. 

"Treason,  deloslon.  vampifHtvi,  Bcoimdrellsm." — 
Carlyle:  French  tievot..  pt.  il.  bk.  Hi.,  ch.  iL 

vSm'-plate,   ^vam-plet.  "vam-palt,  s. 

[1  r.  avant'plat  ^.  iront  or  fore-plate.]     [,Vam- 

BRACE.] 

Old  Arm.  :  A  singular  shield  of  metal,  which 
was  affixed  to  the  lance  of  tlie  armed  knight 
in  tilts  and  tourneys  as  a  guard  or  shield  over 
the  hand.  (Fair?iolL)  By  some  authorities  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  vambrace(q.v.). 
"Amphlalufl  was  run  through  the  vamplate." — 
Stdney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ill. 

ffdm-pyr'-i,  s.pl.    [Vampyrus.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Bats,  sub-family  Phyllo- 
Btominte,  with  thirteen  genera,  from  the  Neo- 
tropical region.  Muzzle  I'lng  and  narrow  in 
front;  distance  between  the  eyes  generally 
less  than  distance  from  the  eye  to  extremity 
of  muzzle ;  nose-leaf  well  developed,  horse- 
shoe-shaped in  front,  lanceolate  behind  ;  inter- 
femoral  membrane  well-developed  ;  tail  gene- 
rally distinct.  Nearly  all  the  species  ap]tear 
to  be  insectivorous,  so  that  the  name  applied 
to  this  group  cannot  be  considered  indicative 
of  their  habits.  A  few,  if  not  all,  probably 
enpplement  their  insect  diet  with  fmit, 

V&m-pyr'-ops,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vampT/r(vs),  and 
Gr.  6»^  (ops)  =  the  countenance.) 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Stenodemiata,  with  three 
species,  from  the  Mexican  and  Brazilian  sub- 
regions. 

V&m-pyr'-US,  s.  [A  name  suggested  to 
Geoflroy,  and  adopted  by  fepix,  from  the  sup- 
posed blood-socking  habita  of  the  genus.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  the  group  Vam- 
pyri  (q.v.),  with  two  species,  from  the  Neo- 
tropical region.  There  are  two  species:  Vam- 
pjfrus  spectruvt,  about  eight  inches  long,  com- 
mouly  called  the  Vampire-bat,  and  erroneously 
said  to  be  sanguivorous,  the  observations  of 
modem  travellers  hawing  shown  that  it  feeds 
on  fruit  and  insects  ,  and  V.  aurit^ls,  a  some- 
what smaller  bat. 

•  va-mure,  «.    [Vantmure.J 

van  (1),  5.  [An  abbrev.  of  vangvard,  rant- 
gjiard,  vanntguord,  or ai ant-garde  .'from  O. Kr. 
avant'VLUTde,  avant-garde  =:  the  vanguard  of 
an  army,  from  avant  (Lat.  abant'')=.  from  in 
front,  and  ganie  —  ground.] 
•  1.  The  front  generally. 

"  Sir  Roger,  you  shall  have  the  van." 

Baaum.  4  Flet.  :  .S.orx/u/  Lady,  T. 

2.  The  front  of  an  army ;  the  front  line  or 
foremast  division  of  a  fleet,  either  sailing  or 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle. 

•"  1  fight  conspicuous  in  the  van  of  war." 

P'ltm  :  ffumer  ;  Iliad  xiiL  850; 


vftn    (2),    *vanne,    s.     [Fr.   ran,   from  Ijit 
vannum,  aci-us.  of  vannus  =  a  fan. J    [VAti,  a.] 
•  1.  A  fan  or  other  contrivance  for  wiunow* 
ing  grain. 

"  The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  tli«  ma  WAa 
itn  oar;  tbey  call  It  a  corn  vatu'—Oroomt:  On  the 
Oitj/tsejf. 

2.  A  shovel  used  in  sifting  ore.  A  i>eculiar 
rneking  motion,  called  Vanning,  ia  given  to 
the  shovel,  separating  the  ore -powder  into 
grades  of  varying  gravity. 

•3.  Awing. 

"  ITlit-yl  .  .  .  with  hideous  flapping  vani 
C1«V6  the  thiek  air.  and  lilaied  with  great  round 
eyeai"  Blac/cie  :  Lays  of  Ulghlaitdt.  p.  aft. 

van  (3),  5.     [An  abbrev.  q^ caravan  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  large  covered  wagon  used  for  moving 
furniture;  calU*d  a  furniture  van. 

2.  A  closed  and  bolted  vehicle  used  In  trans- 
puitiug  prisoners  in  the  largo  cities;  often 
termed  piison  vun,  or  Black  Jlaria  (q.v.) 

3.  In  England,  a  car  or  carriage  attached  to 
a  railway  train,  lurrespundiug  tu  the  baggage- 
car  (q.v.)  in  tliis  couutry. 

vfia  (1),  *vanne»  v.t.  [Fr.  vanner.]  [Van 
(•-').  s.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  To  winnow,  to  fan.  (Co(- 
grave,) 

"The com  which  in  va'tnjnj^lieth  lowest  Is  tbe  best." 
—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hut.,  §  67L 

2.  Min. :  To  cleanse,  as  a  small  portion  of 
ore,  by  means  of  a  shovel.     [Van  (2),  s.,  2.] 

van  (2),  v.t.  [Van  (3),  s.]  To  carry,  convey, 
or  transport  in  a  van. 

van'-a-date,  s.  [Eng.  vanad(ic);  suff.  -ofe.} 
Chem.  <&  Min. :  A  salt  of  vanadic  acid  (q.v.). 
IT  Vanadate  of  Copper  =  roi6ort/ii(e;  Vana- 
date of  Lead  =  Descloi2ite,  Vanadinite  ;  Vana- 
date of  Lead  and  Coj^per  =  CltUeite ;  Vanadate 
of  Lead  and  2inc=i)fcftt'/ii(e,  Ensynchite ;  Van- 
adate of  Lime  and  Copper  =  Liyne-volborthite. 

va-nS-d'-Jc,  rt.  [Eng.  vanad(ium) ;  -ic]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  vanadium  (q.v.). 

vanadic-acidt  s. 

Chem. :  HVO3.  Hydrated  vanadic  oxide. 
Obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  an  anhydro- 
vanadate  of  an  alkali  metal.  It  forms  a  bulky 
flocculent  precipitate,  which  dries  np  to  a 
light  brovvn  red  powder.  It  is  a  weak  acid, 
and  combines  more  readily  with  bases  than 
with  acids  forming  vanadates. 

vanadic-ocbre.  s. 

Mi7i.  ;  A  pulverulent  mineral  found  encrust- 
ing native  copper  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  Lake 
Superior.    Compos.  :  vanadic  acid,  VaOg. 

vfin'-a-din,  s.    [Vanadium.] 

vanadin-anglte,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lavroffite  (q.v.). 
vanadin-bronzite,  s. 

Min.  :  A  bronzite  said  to  contain  vanadic 
acid. 

van  -  S.d' -  in  -  ite,  s.  [Eng.  i-anadi(un);  n 
connect,,  and  suff.  -ite(Min^;  Ger.  vanadinit, 
vanadinbleierz,  vanadinbleispath.) 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  simple 
hexagonal  prisms,  but  sometimes  witii  other 
forms.  Hardness.  27  to  3  ;  sp.  gr.  6-6623  to 
7"23  ;  lustre,  resinous  ;  colour,  light  brownish- 
yellow,  straw  yellow,  reddisl.-brown  ;  bright 
red  ;  streak,  white  to  yellowish  ;  sub-trans- 
lucent to  opaque;  fractuie,  uneven,  brittle; 
Compos,  :  vanadate  and  chloride  of  lead,  with 
the  formula  3Pb3(V04)o-i-  PbCIo.  Isomorphous 
with  pyromorphite.  Re(:enlly  found  in  beauti- 
ful crystals  of  a  bright  red  colour  in  Colorado. 

van-fid'-i-6-lite,  s.    [Eng.  vaimdiium);  0 

connect.,  and  Gr.  Atflos  (litton)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  somewhat  doubtful  mineral  species ; 
occurs  in  small  crystals  with  lavroffite  at 
Sludianka,  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia.  Sp. 
gr.  3*9G  ;  colour,  dark  green  to  black  ;  lustre, 
vitreous.  An  analysis  yielded  Hermann,  silica, 
15'61 ;  alumina,  1-10  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1*40  ; 
linii',  3443 ;  magnesia,  2*61 ;  vanadic  acid, 
44'8d  =  100,  the  fiinnula  for  which  he  gives  as 
3ROSiO^  -f  6CaO,(V04  -f  2Vt)5). 

v3.n'-g,-dite,  s.    [Vanadixite.] 

v%-na'-di-um,  $.  [Latinised  ft-om  Vanadis, 
a  name  of  the  bcaniUnavian  goddess  Preyja, 
from  the  fact  of  its  discovery  in  Swedish 
iron.] 


Chem. :  A  metallic  pentad  clement,  disco- 
vered by  Sefstrbni  in  1830,  in  tbe  rellnery  slag 
of  the  iron  ores  of  Tabvrg,  in  Sweden  ;  symb., 
V;  at.  wt.,  51*2.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
finely- pulverised  slag  by  detla^rating  with 
nitre  and  sodic  earbonate,  digesting  the  fused 
ma.ss  with  a  saturated  solution  of  Hat-ammo- 
niac, and  igniting  the  ]>rodu(-t  in  an  open  ves- 
sel. On  heating  the  mass  with  potassium,  and 
washing  with  water,  pure  vanadium  is  ob- 
tained as  a  brilliant  metallic  powder,  having 
a  silver-white  lustre.  It  is  non-volatile,  does 
not  tarnish  in  the  air,  burns  vividly  when 
heated  in  oxygen,  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  dissolves  slowly  in  liydroHnoric  acid,  but 
very  rapidly  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  blue 
solution.  It  forms  live  oxides  analogous  to 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  three  chlorides, 
viz.,  the  dichloride,  the  trichloride,  and  the 
tetrachloride. 

vanadium-oxides,  s.  pi 

chem. :  Vanadium  forms  four  oxides  :  (1) 
Vanadium  dioxide,  V-jOo,  is  obtained  by  re- 
ducing either  of  the  higher  oxides  with  potas- 
sium. It  forms  a  light  gray  glitteiing  powder, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  of  3*64,  and  is  insoluble  in 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  (2)  Va- 
nadium trioxide,  V.2O3,  is  obtained  by  ij^niting 
the  jtentoxide  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  a  black 
powder,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  and 
is  insoluble  in  acids.  (3)  Vanadium  ti-troxide, 
V2O4,  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  ti  ioxide  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  form- 
ing blue  shining  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in 
aeids,  and  combines  with  bases  forming  vana- 
dites,  none  of  which  is  of  any  importance. 
(4)  Vanadium  peutoxide,  V2O5,  is  prepared  by 
igniting  vanadate  of  ammonium  in  an  open 
I'latinum  crucible.  It  has  a  more  or  less  red- 
dish yellow  colour,  is  tasteless,  and  dissolves 
in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  red  or  yellow 
solutions. 

Vlin'-a-dous,a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vanad(ium);  Eng 
ailj.  suff.  -axis.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  vanadium. 

•  v2in-c6u'-ri-er,  *  vant-cur-reur, '  van- 
CUr-rier,  5.  [Fr.  avcmt-courrier,  avant-coii- 
Teur,  from  avant  (Lat.  abante)  =  from  in  front, 
and  counrier^  coureur^^  runner,  a  courier 
(q.v.).]     An  avant-couriei,  a  precursor. 

"But  the  most  iiart  of  them  [dineiues]  ba^e  their 
vanicurreurt  aa  it  were."—/*.  B-lland.-  Plutarch, 
p.  S06. 

van'-d^  s,  [Sansc.  vdnda  =  a  parasitic  plant, 
generally  considered  to  be  of  this  genus,  but 
regarded  by  Prof.  Watt  aa  Loranthus  longi- 
Jlorus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vandeffi  (q.v.). 
Leaves  disticlious,  coriaceous,  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length.  Flowers  in  ra- 
cemes, beautifully  coloured — blue,  red,  yellow, 
broWD,  &c. — 
and  highly 
fragrant.  They 
occur  in  In- 
dia, China,  the  , 
Moluccas, 
&c.,  as  ]>ara- 
sites  upon 
trees  in  dense 
forests,  from 
which  they 
have  been  in- 
troduced into 
hot-houses  in 
Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere. 
They  may  be 
att-ached  to  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  wire-baskefi, 
as  their  nourishment  is  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  not  from  the  soil.  More  than 
twenty  species  are  known.  The  fragrant 
root  of  Vanda  RoxbuTghii  is  given  by  Hin(Joo 
doctors  in  various  forms  in  rheumatism.  It 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  several 
medicinal  oils. 

V&n'-dal,  B.  &;  a.  [Lat.  rnTida^usr=  a  Vandal, 
one  of  the  tribe  of  Vandali.  lit.=  the  wan- 
derers; cogn.  with  Eng.  wander  {q.v. ),^ 

A.  As  siibstantii'e : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  of  a  Teutonic  race,  originany 
inhabiting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic 
They  began  to  be  troublesome  to  the  Romana 
A.D.  160.  In  a.d.  410  they  mastered  Spain  in 
conjunction  with  the  Alani  and  Suevi,  and 
received  for  their  share  Vandalitia  (Anda- 
lu.-ia).  In  A.D.  429  they  crossed  into  Africa 
under  Genseric,  and  not  only  obt-ained  poa- 
se.'ision  of  Byzacium,  Gsetulia,  and  part  of 


VANDA   C.EBULESCENS. 


hoiU  b6^:  pdiit,  Jd^l;  oat,  9011,  choms,  9bin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  tblfi;  &in,  a^;  e^cp^ct,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
«Aiaib  -tisaa  =  sb^n.  -tion.  -«lon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zboiL   -oioua,  -tioaa*  -sious  =  shos.   -ble»  -die,  die.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Numidia,  hut  crossed  over  into  ltaly(A.D.  455), 
auil  plundered  Rome.  After  the  death  of 
Geuseiic  the  Vandal  power  declined. 

2.  Fi^. :  One  who  wilfully  or  ignorantly 
destroys  or  disfigu/es  any  work  of  art,  litera- 
ture, or  the  like. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  Vandals ;  Vandalic. 

Van-dal'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  VandcU;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Vandals ; 
hence,  rude,  barbarous,  ferocious,  hostile  to 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

Van'-dal-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Vandal ;  -ism.  ]  The 
spirit,  pmctice,  or  conduct  of  the  Vandals ; 
wilful  or  ignoiant  destruction  of  works  or 
monuments  of  art  and  literature  ;  hostQity  to 
o**  irreverence  for  art  and  literature  ;  disre- 
gard for  what  is  beautiful  or  venerable. 

"  The  removal  of  the  stone  se»-horses  which  dia- 
flgure  the  pediment  wiU  be  met  with  a  cry  of  Vandal' 
ism.'— Daily  Telegraph.  Feb.  22,  1688. 

V^'-de-£e,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  vand(a);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ea;.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchidacete ;  parasitic  on 
t.errestriai  plants,  with  or  without  a  stem, 
with  a  terminal  or  rarely  a  dorsal  anther,  the 
pollen  cohering  in  definite  waxy  masses; 
a  distinct  caudicle  united  to  a  stigraatic 
gland.  Found  in  Asia  and  America.  Fami- 
lies :  Sarcautliidie,  Cryptochilid»,  Pachy- 
phyllidae,  Maxillaridse,  Catasetidae,  lonopsidte, 
and  Calanthidse. 

van-del' -li-a^  s.  [Named  after  Dominico 
Vandelli,  pro'fessor  of  botany  at  Lisbon,  who 
died  about  1815.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lindemiete,  found  in 
Southern  Asia,  South  America,  &c.  Flowers 
axillaiy,  tufted,  calyx  tubular  or  campanulate, 
five-tootlied  ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  shorter 
than  the  lower  one ;  anthers  coherent ;  fruit 
a  globose  capsule,  two-valved,  with  many 
seeds.  Vandellia  diffusa,  a  native  of  Guiana, 
where  it  is  called  by  the  Dutch  Bitter-blane, 
is  an  antibilious  emetic  and  febrifuge  given  in 
malignant  fevers  and  dysentery. 

2.  Ichthy. :  [Stegophilus]. 

van-dyke',  *  Tan-dyck',  s.  &  a.   [After  the 
painterVandyke 
(1599-1641). 

A.  Assubst. :  A 
pointed  collar  of 
lace  or  sewed 
work  worn  by 
both  sexes  dur- 
ing the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and 
to  be  seen  in 
portraits  paint- 
ed by  Vandyke. 

■' Laced  handker. 
chiefs,  resembling 
the  l.-u-ge  falling 
band  woni  by  the 
meD,  ncre  in  fash- 
ion among  the  la- 
dies. This  article 
of  dress  has  been 
lately  revived,  aiid 
€!all©d  a  yandyck."—Granfftr :  Biog.  BUt.  Chat.  I. 

"Rt  As  adj. :  Applied  to  the  style  of  dress  in 
which  Vandyke  painted  his  portraits. 

Vandyke -brown,  $.  A  pigment  ob- 
tained from  a  kind  of  peat  or  bng-earth  of  a 
fine,  deep,  semi-transparent  brown  colour.  It 
owes  its  name  and  reputation  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  the  brown  used  by  Vandyke 
in  his  pictures. 

van-dyke',  van-dyck',  r.t.  [Vanttke,  s.] 
To  scollop  thi-  edge  of,  as  a  piece  of  dress, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Vandyke  collar, 

"Tlie  edges  are  best  scalloped  or  vandycked,  while 
ihe  foundation  ought  to  be  silk." — Dailj/  TeleSFraph, 
Feb.  29,  1389. 

•  rane,  a.    [Vain.] 

vane,  *£ajxe,  s.  [A.S.  /a7ia  =  a  small  flag; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  raaTi ;  Icel. /otu;  Dan. /o7ie; 
8w.  &  Goth,  fana;  M.  H.  Ger.  Jano:  Gcr. 
/ahne ;  Lat.  paiinvs  =  A  piece  of  cloth;  Gr, 
mjfos  (penos)  =  the  woof.] 

1.  A  contrivance  attached  to  an  axis,  and 
having  a  surface  exposed  to  a  moving  current 
of  fluid,  so  as  to  be  actuated  thereby.  A  vane 
indicates  direction  or  rate  of  motion,  the 
amount  of  fluid  passing,  or  it  may  be  used  to 
obtain  power ;  specifically — 

fl)  A  weather-cock,  flag,  or  arrow,  or  other 
thin  object,  which  points  in  the  direction 
whence  the  wind  proceeds,    [Dog-vane.] 


CHARL^  r.,  WEARING  A 
VANDYKE. 


(2)  The  arm  of  a  windmill;  the  wing  of  a 
fanning-mill. 

(3)  The  blade  of  a  screw-propeller  and  the 
like. 

•  2.  A  flag  carried  by  a  knight  in  a  tour- 
nament. 

3.  The  broad  partof  a  feather  on  either  side 
of  the  shaft ;  the  web, 

■i.  A  cross-piece  on  a  levelling-staff  (n.v.). 

5.  The  sight  of  a  quadrant  or  similar  instru- 
ment for  the  measurement  of  angles. 

va-nel'-liis,  s.  [The  name  was  formerly  spelt 
vannellus,  as  the  diniin.  from  Lat.  iv,nyiu£  =  a 
fan.  {Charleton:  Exercitationes,  in  Yarrell: 
BHt.  Birds  (ed.  4th),  iii.  283,  Note  t.)] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Charadriidfe  (or,  if  that 
family  is  divided,  of  Charadriina-),  with  three 
species,  from  Palaarctic  and  Neritropical  re- 
gions. Bill  straight,  shorter  than  head,  slightly 
compres.sed,  pomts  homy  and  hard  ;  nasal 
groove  wide,  nostrils  basal,  linear,  in  the 
membrane  of  nasal  groove  ;  legs  slender,  lower 
part  naked  ;  tarsi  reticulated  behind,  scutel- 
lated  in  front ;  feet  four-toed,  three  before, 
united  at  the  base  b}'  a  membrane,  hind  toe 
verj' short,  articulated  on  tarsus  ;  wings  large, 
tuberculated  or  spurred  in  front  of  the  carj>al 
joint ;  third  and  fourth  quill-feathers  longest. 
One  species,  Vanellns  cristatvs,  the  Lapwing 
(q.v.),  is  commuu  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

va-nes'-sa,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  4>aio]9 
(Ilianes)  =  a  mystic  divinity  in  the  Orphic 
rites.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Vanessinse,  or  Vanessidi.  Antennae 
with  the  club  somewhat  prolonged  ;  fore 
wings  with  a  distinct  projection  in  the  hind 
margin  above  tlie  middle,  the  inner  margin 
nearly  straight ;  hind  wings  generally  with  a 
short  projection  in  the  hind  margin.  Cater- 
pillar spiny.  Amitnsr  well  known  species  are, 
Va nessa  Ata- 
lanta  (=  Pyra- 
meis  atalanta, 
Newman),  the 
Red  Admiral 
[Admiral,  C. 
1]  ;  V.  io,  the 
Peacock  But- 
terfly (q.  v.);  V. 
antiopa,  the 
White-bordered 
Butterfly(q.v.), 
called  also  the 
Camberwell 
Beauty  ;  r.  tastessa  io. 
polychloros,  the 

Large,  and  F.  urticce,  the  Small  TortoiseshelL 
[ToRToisESHEi.L  BuiTEBFLY.]  Somctimes  the 
Comma  Butterfly,  Grapta  C.  aJbitvt,  is  called 
I'a?i*&sa  C.  album,  and  ranked  as  a  sixth 
species.  Darwin  (Descent  of  Man,  ed.  2nd,  p. 
311)  notes  the  resemblance  of  the  closed  wings 
of  some  species  to  the  bark  of  trees ;  but,  in 
spite  of  their  protective  colouring,  they  are 
pa.latable  to  birds  and  lizards  (proc,  ZooL  Soc.^ 
18S7,  p.  263). 

2.  PaXfEont. :  There  is  a  species,  Vanessa 
pluto,  in  the  Oligocene  of  Radoboj,  iu  Croatia. 
The  pattern  of  the  wing  has  escaped  oblitera- 
tion. Called  also  Mylothritis  pluto,  and  sup- 
posed by  some  to  belong  to  the  Pieriuce. 

van-ea-si'-nse,  va-nes'-si-di,  s.  pi.  (Mod. 
Lat.  vaness(a);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -i»WE,  or 
masc.  -idi.] 

Entom.:  Angle -wings;  a  sub-family  of 
Nymphalidff.  \Vings  angled ;  caterpillar  spiny, 
of  uniform  thickness  throughout,  often  living 
gregariously  ;  chrysalis  angulated,  head  cased, 
the  points  sharp  and  salient.  Genera  and 
species  numerous. 

van'-fosse,  s.  [Pr.  avant  =  before,  and  fosse 
^Lat.  fossa)  —  a  ditch.] 

Fort. :  A  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the 
counterscarp. 

vang,  s.  [Dut.  vangen  ;  Ger.  faiigen ;  Eng. 
fang  =  to  catch.]    [Fano,  v.] 

Natit. :  A  rope,  one  on  each  side,  to  steady 
laterally  the  j^eak  of  a  gaff.  It  is  usually  a 
pendant,  with  a  twofold  purchase. 

"  vang,  v.t.  &  i.     [EtjTn.  doubtf^il.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  receive,  to  earn;  to  catch, 
to  throw.     (Halliwell.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  answer  for  a  person  at  the 
baptismal  font.    (Pay.) 


van'-ga,  s.  [Latini.<!ed  from  native  name.] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Laniidae  (or,  if  that 
family  is  divided,  of  Tliamnophilinie),  with 
four  species,  from  Madagascar.  Bill  moderate, 
straight,  compressed,  keeled,  with  tip  curved  ; 
angle  of  mouth  armed  with  bristles;  nostrila 
lateral,  basal,  rounded;  t;iil  rather  long,  gra- 
duated. The  plumage,  which  is  green-black 
and  pure  white,  is  very  conspicuous. 

van'-gee,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  contrivance  for  working  the 
pumps  of  a  ship  by  means  of  a  barrel  and 
crank -breaks. 

van'-glo,  v3.n'-gl6e,  s.    [See  def.] 

Boi.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Sesamum 
orkntale.    [Teel.] 

v^'-gnard  (ua  as  a),  '  vant^gnard, 
•  vaunt-guard,  *  van-warde,  *  vant- 
warde. "  vaunt- warde,  "vaun-warde, 
'  vawne-warde,  s.  [O.  Fr.  avantgarde, 
avantivardi,  from  acant  (Lat.  a6aKte)=  from 
in  front,  and  garde,  varde  =  guard.]  The 
troops  who  march  in  the  front  or  van  of  an 
arUiy  ;  the  advance-guard  ;  tlie  van. 

"  The  front  of  the  French  vanguard  moke* 
Upon  the  Biiglish.' 

/>rayton ;  Battle  of  Agincuurt. 

Van-guer'-i-a,  s.  [From  voa-vanga,  or  roo- 
vanguer,  the  Madagascar  name  of  one  species.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Guettardidse.  Shrubs, 
having  the  limb  of  the  calyTC  minutely  toothed; 
the  corolla  campanulate,  with  a  hairy  throat ; 
stamens  live,  filaments  short ;  fruit  succulent, 
resembling  an  apple,  with  live  seeds.  Natives 
of  Madagascar  and  India.  Vangueria  edulis, 
a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Madagascar,  has 
edible  fruit ;  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  in- 
troduced into  India.  V.  spinosa,  a  large, 
thorny  shrub,  wild  in  eastern  Bengal,  Bur- 
mah,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  has  a  round, 
cherry-like  fruit,  yellow  when  ripe,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  Hindoos. 

va-nil'-la,  s.  [Span.  vayniUa,  dimin.  of  vayna 
'=  a  knife,  a  scissors-case.  So  named  because 
the  pod,  which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  is  like 
the  sheath  of  a  knife.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vanillidse. 
Climbing  orchids,  not  parasitic.  Stem  square  ; 
leaves  fleshy,  articulated  at  the  base;  pollen 
masses  two,  bilobed  and  granular.  Natives 
of  tropical  Asia  and  America.  Vanilla  davi- 
culata  is  fragrant  and  bitter ;  its  leaves  are 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  an  anti-syphilitic 
and  a  vulnerary.    The  dried  fruit  of  V.  plani- 


VANILLA  ArOMATICA, 
Showing  Flower  and  Seed-Tessela. 

folia  and  other  species  constitutes  the  vanilla 
of  commerce,  an  agreeable  aromatic  used  in 
tlie  manufacture  of  chocolate,  various  liqueurs, 
and  confectionery.  The  plant  is  cultivated 
for  this  purpose  in  Mexico. 

va-nille',  s.    [Fr.]    Vanilla. 

'■  You  flavour  everythinc,  you  are  the  vatiOio  o( 
Bociety."— Sydne^  Smith:  H'tjrAi.  p.  329. 

va-nil'-lic,  a.     [Eng.  vnnilU.ine)  ;  -tc]     Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  vanilline  (q.v.). 

vanillic-acid,  s. 

Chcm. :    C0H5O4  =  C0-0H:0CH3:0H.      A 

crj'stalline  substance  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  vanilline.  It  forms  white  plates,  which 
melt  at  211-12°,  and  sublime  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

va-nil'-li-dse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat   «iniM(a)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethusese; 
Liiidley  formerly  made  it  a  distinct  oi-der, 
VaiiiUacese,  on  account  of  its  succulent,  valve- 


J&te,  ^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who.  son;  mute«  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  au  =  kw. 
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less  fruit,  its  seeds  not  luiviiig  tlic  tt-st-a  of 
other  Orchidacete,  its  liabit,  and  its  aromatic 
properties. 

va-nil'-linet  ^-    tEnp.  vanilla);  -in*.) 

Chern.:  CQd803  =  ^H=^o:CeIl3-COH.  The 
methvl  ether  of  protocatecliuic  aldehyde,  found 
in  crystals,  in  v;iniUa  pods,  from  which  it 
may  be  extracted  by  alcohol.  It  crystallizes 
n  long,  bard  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
alcohol,  melts  at  80-81°,  and  sublimes  at  150°. 
Fused  witli  potassic  hydrate  it  is  converted 
into  protocatechuic  acid. 

va-nil'-loej.  $■    [Vanilla.] 

Bot.,  <i-c.  :  A  bastard  kind  of  vanilla,  ob- 
tained from  VanUla  Pomjyona. 

*  va-nn'-6-quen9e,  5.  [Eng.  vaniloqiunit) ; 
-«.]     Idle,  foolish,  or  vain  talk. 

•  va-nil'-o-QUent,  o.  [Lat.  vantts  =  vain, 
ethpty,  ami  loquens,  pr.  par.  of  loguor  =  to 
speak.]    Talking  idly  or  fooUshly. 

v^'  -  ish,  '  van  -  Iss  -  en,  '  van  -  shen, 
•  van-ysch,  v.i.  (?'rom  Lat.  txinesco  —  to 
vanish  (lit.  =  to  become  empty,  from  vanus 
=  empty),  througli  an  0.  Fr.  t'aiiir(not  found), 
pr.  par.  vanissant.  Cf.  punish,  polish,  far- 
nish,  &c.] 
I,  Ordinary  Ixing^iage  : 

1.  To  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisible 
state  ;  to  disappear  ;  to  l>ecome  imperceptible ; 
to  lose  perceptible  existence. 

■'The  henven*  shall  vartieh  away  like  smoke."— 
Isaiah  il.  6, 

2.  To  pass  away  from  the  sight  or  out  of 
view  ;  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  vision : 
as,  A  ship  witwftcsfrom  the  sight  of  spectators 
on  the  land. 

•  3.  To  pass  away  ;  to  be  annihilated  or 
lost. 

■'  Picked  from  the  worm-holes  of  loug  vanish'd  d«7B." 
Shake»p.  :  Eei*ry  F.,  ii.  4. 

*  4,  To  issue ;  to  be  given  otT  or  out,  as 
breath. 

■'  A  gODtler  judgment  vaniihfd  from  hie  lips." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  ill.  8. 
n.  Math. :   To   became  evanescent,  like   a 
mathematical  quantity  when  its  arithmetical 
value  is  nothing.    [Vanishino-fraction.] 

V&n'-ish,  s.     [Vanish,  v.] 

Elocution :  A  sound  that  gradually  becomes 
weaker  till  it  ceases. 

V&n'-xsli-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Vanish,  v.] 
vanishing-fraction,  5. 

Math-  :  A  fraction  which  reduces  to  the 
form  of  §  for  a  particular  value  of  the  variable 
which  enters  it,  In  consequence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  factor  in  both  terms  of 
the  fraction,  which  factor  becomes  0  for  this 
particular  value  of  the  variable. 

vanishing-line,  s. 

Perspective :  An  indefinitely  extended  line 
supposed  to  be  drawn  on  a  fevel  with  the  eye, 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  In  the  vanishing- 
£ne  the  vanishing  pointaare  situated. 

vanishing-point,  s.    [Point,  $.,  II.  17, 

(3).] 

vanishing-Stress,  s. 

Elocution  :  Stress  of  voice  upon  the  closing 
portion  of  a  syllable.  {Rush,  in  Goodrich  & 
Porter.) 

•  vSn'-ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  vanish,  v. ;  -meyit.) 
A  vanishing. 

Van'-ist^,  s.  pi.     [See  def.] 

Church  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  an  Antinomian,  and  Governor  of  New 
England  in  1636. 

•  van'- i- tied,  '  v&n'-i-tyed.  a.    [Eng. 
vanity;  -ed.]     Affected  with  vanity. 

•*  Your  fool  ish,  your  iour-i;«nir  J/ "dLoveUce."'—V?»cAnr<i- 
son  :  CUtriua.  Iv.  86. 

van  -i-ty,  •  van-l-te. "  van-i-tie,  *  van- 

y-tee,  s.  [Fr.  vanite,  from  Lat.  lanitatt-m, 
accus.  of  uani^as  =  emptiness,  worthlessness, 
from  ra)jus  =  empty,  vain  tq.v.).] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  empty,  vain, 
or  worthless ;  worthlessness,  futility,  empti- 
Dess,  un substantiality,  unreality,  unrealness, 
illusion. 

"  Vanity  of  vanity,  saith  the  Freuher.  &U  \a  vanity.'' 
—Bcde*.  i.  Z 


■  2.  Groundlessness,  falseness  ;  want  of 
grounds  or  foundation. 

3.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  b.;ing  vain  or 
ehit<-d  with  a  high  opinion  of  one's  own  accom- 
plishments or  achievements,  or  with  things 
more  showy  than  valual'le ;  empty  pride  in- 
spired by  an  overweening  conceit  of  one's 
personal  attainments  or  decorations,  and 
causing  its  possessor  to  be  morbidly  anxious 
for  the  notice,  admiration,  and  applause  of 
others;  conceit.    [Pride,  II.] 

'•Vanittj  la  that  epecies  of  jTide,  which,  whllo  It 
l)re8iiiiie!>  upon  n  degree  o(  au|>triorlty  In  flome  purti- 
culur  (titlfleB.  (uiidlv  court*  the  appliiuae  of  rveiy  one 
wlthlu  lU  Bpliere  ol  nctiou,  seeking  every  occiialun  t.. 
displny  ».jmf  tjilnit,  or  some  supposed  excellence.  — 
C'lffan  :  On  the  J'uUio'U. 

4.  Ostentiitioii ;  ambitious  or  ostentatious 
display  ;  vainglory,  vaunting,  pride,  conceit. 

"The  grouiiii-work  thereof  la  true,  however  they, 
through  miuity,  whiUt  tlieV  would  not  aeeiu  to  ll^; 
jLiiiorAiit.  do  thert-uiKHi  bnilu  mauy  forged  hJtitoriea  ol 
tlielr  own  luitiquily.'— iS/)e»«er:  Stale  of  Jrelaud. 

5.  That  which  is  vain,  empty,  unreal,  or 
unsubstantial :  as 

(1)  Empty  pleasure,  vain  pursuit,  idle  show, 
unreality. 

"All  their  exhortAtions  were  to  set  licht  of  the 
thin(i8  in  this  world,  to  count  riches  aud  honours 
vanitie."— Booker:  Ecclet.  PoL.  Pref.,  J  8- 

(2)  Fruitless  desire  or  endeavour ;  effort 
which  produces  no  result. 

"  (3)  An  empty  or  vain  conceit ;  a  trifle. 

"  Some  vanity  of  mine  art. '    Shiik»»p.  :  TemfKSt.  i  v. 

•(4)  Script.:  An  idol  (Jer.  xviii.  1&).  In 
this  sense  it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

"Are  there  any  among  the  vanUiet ol  the  Geutilee 
that  can  csiuee  mui,  or  can  the  heavens  give  showers. 
Art  thou  not  he.  0  Lord  our  God  ?"— ytr.  xiv.  22.  (Ci. 
also  Deut.  xxxii.  21;  I  Kings  xvi.  la.  2^;  Jer.  viil.  19.) 

*  6.  A  character  in  the  old  moralities. 
"  You  .  .  .  take  vanity  the  puppefe  pBxt."—Shakcsp.  : 
Lear,  ii.  2. 

Vanity  Fair,  s.  A  fair  described  by 
Bun  van  (Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i.)  as  esta- 
blished by  Beelzebub,  Apollyon,  and  Legion, 
for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  vanities.  (Used  to 
symbolize  a  collection  of  the  most  alluring 
temptations  of  the  world.) 

*  van'-miire,  s.    [Vauntmube.] 

V^n'-ner,  5.     [Eng.  van  (1),  a.  ;  -er.]    A  van 
horse. 

"Twenty-five  Welsh  cobs,  cabben,  and  vanner$,'— 
Referee,  April  8,  1838.    (AdvL) 

vdA-ning,  s.    [Van  (2),  v.] 

v&n'-quish, '  ven-kis-en,  *  ven-kus-en, 
*  ven-quish-en,  *  ven-quis-en,  m.  &  t. 

[O.  Fr.  rcinquir  (pr.  par.  veinquissant),  a  col- 
lateral form  uf  veincre  (Fr.  vaincre,  pa.  t.  van- 
qnis,  subj.  q^te  je  uainguisse),  from^  Lat.  vinco 
—  to  conquer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  conquei- ;  to  overcome  or  subdue  in 
battle,  as  an  enemy. 

"The  enemies  beattn  on  all  sides,  and  in  so  inauj| 
sorts,  with  artillery  were  put  hacke,  and  vanquisfud. ' 
—Uacklunt :   Viiytgei,  Ii.  84. 

*  2.  To  overcome  or  defeat  in  any  contest, 
as  in  an  argument. 

*  3.  To  confute,  to  refute ;  to  prove  erro- 
neous or  unfounded  ;  to  upset. 

"  This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vantp^iithed  In  a 
lat*;  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  treatiae,"— j4e(er- 
bury. 

*  4.  To  overpower,  to  prostrate. 

"  Sorrow  and  grief  have  va^tquithed  all  my  power*" 
ShaXesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

*  5.  To  overpower  the  peculiar  virtue  or 
properties  of;  to  destroy  ;  to  render  inert  or 
inefficacious ;  to  neutralize. 

"  B.  Intrans. ;  To  overcome,  to  conquer ; 
to  get  the  better. 

"  If  thou  vanquishett  thv  words  are  true." 

Shakesp. .   I  Benry  I'/.,  L  2. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  vanquish 
and  to  conquer,  see  Conquer. 

van'-quish,  vin'-quish,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which  they  pine 
away. 

*  Viih'-qnxsh-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vanquish,  v. ; 
■able.]  Caj'able  of  being  vanquished,  con- 
quered, or  subdued  ;  conquerable. 

"  That  great  giant  waa  only  vanqtiiihable  by  the 
Kui^'hts  of  the  Wells. "—Oajfton ;  Fetiivoia  Notet  on 
D'jn  (iuixate. 

V&n'-quish-er,  ».  [Eng.  vanxjuish,  v. ;  -«".] 
One  who  or  that  which  vanquishes  ;  a  con- 
queror. 

*■  I  am  alcnc  the  vanquither  of  time." 

Drayton  :  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 


*  v&n'-quish-ment,  ».    [Eng.  vanquish,  v. ; 

•ment.]     I  In- act  .'t  vanquishing  ;  the  stJite  of 
being  vaiitiuislied. 

"Vet  ho  u|<i>oiMHi   thrM  daloa    ve*tlleuc«  to^Mvca 

yean  famine  and  three  iiiouvthii  vamiuUhmenW—Bp. 

Ban :  Halm  qf  Oilead,  {  T, 

vin'-sire,  ».    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Htrpesttx  galera ;  a  small,  weasel- 
like animal,  from  Mad.igascar  ami  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  colour  is  di-ep-hrown  speckled 
with  yellow,  the  tail  of  equal  tliickneaa 
thi-ougliout. 

•  Vfint,  r.i.    [Vaunt.]    To  vaunt,  to  boast. 

van'-tage    (ago  as  ig).  •  vaunt-age,  ». 

IVt.  aianiaije  —  an  advantage  (q.v.).J 

*  L  Ordliuiry  Language: 

1.  Advantage,  gain,  prolit 

"Not  for  renowme  or  viuntage  Hake,  but  for  th« 
loueof  hia  name."— CrfaZ.  Bebrutu  vl, 

2.  Advantage ;  the  being  in  a  lietter  state 
or  condition  for  action  or  defence  than 
another  ;  vantage-ground  ;  condition  favour- 
able to  success. 

"Hesouifht  to  get  the  wmftv*."— A'ortft;  PlutarcK 
p.  162. 

*  3.  Opportunity,  convenience. 

"  At  your  mecteat  vantdite  of  the  tliiie," 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  6. 

II.  Lawn  Tennis:  A  term  used  for  the  point 
fnllowing  the  stage  when  each  player  has  won 
three  points.  Properly  called  advantage,  and 
often  used  attributively  as  in  vantage  game  or 
set. 

"Advantage  sets  are  pUyed— t?..  If  each  player  wlui 
Ave  (fames,  tue  set  is  continui'd  until  one  jilayer  wins 
two  yauies  consecutively  *  Vantngt-  all"  is  u  t-arbar. 
OU8  term,  introduced  by  some  genius  who  dues  iu)t 
nnderstoud  I&ugUHge,  to  exjiri^as  tlie  fact  that  the 
players  agree  to  decide  the  set  by  the  U-st  uf  tbrer 
games,  after  arrlviiifc'  at  five  games  all.  This  arrange- 
ment is  Hot  allowed  in  matches  where  advantage  set» 
are  played.  The  ttrm  '  vantage  all '  is  alisurd,  as  hotfck 
pla>ei3  cannot  win  advantage  at  the  same  time.  Th« 
correct  expression  is  '  games  a.W."'— Field,  Dec.  24. 1897. 

*  H  (1)  OJ  vantage.  To  the  vaiUage  :  To  boot ; 
besides. 

"  Yes,  a  dozeu ;  aud  as  many 
To  the  vantage,  as  would  store  the  world." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  iv.  ft. 

(2)  To  get  vaiitage  of:  To  get  the  better  of. 

I  and  vantage  of  the  '. 
Shakosp.  .*  'i  Benry  I 

*  van'-tage  (age  as  ig),  v.t.     [Fr.  avantagtr.\ 

To  profit,  to  advant;ige. 

'■  The  Injuries  tliat  to  myself  I  do 
Doing  the©  vantage,  double  vantage  me." 

Shaketp.  .  Stmnet  68. 

vantage-ground,  s.  Superiority  of  posi- 
tion or  place  ;  a  place  or  condition  which  gives 
one  an  advantage  over  another. 

"  upon  the  steadfast  eanlage-ground  of  truth," 
W'irdtworth  :  Excursion,  hk.  viit. 

t  vantage-loaf,  s.  The  thirteenth  loaf 
in  a  baker's  dozen.     {Brever.) 

*  vant-brace,  *  vant-brass,s.  [Vaubrace.] 

*  vant-courier,  s.    [Vancoubiee.] 
"  vant-mure,  s.    [Vauntjutre.] 

*  vant-oiiT,  s.    [Vaunter.] 

v3ji-ux'-em-ite,  s.    [After  Mr.   Vannxem ; 

sutf.  -i^'  (iUtn.).] 

Min. :  A  white,  massive  mineral  substance, 
occurring  with  zinc  ores  at  Sterling  Hill, 
New  Jersey.  Hardness,  2o  to  3;  sp.  gr. 
2'5.  An  analysis  gave  :  silica,  36 "64  ;  alumina, 
11-70  ;  protoxide  of  zinc,  82-48  to  36-0  ;  water, 
14*S0  to  19*88.  As  Dana  points  out,  this  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but 
rather  as  a  mixture  of  clay  with  hydrated 
silicate  of  zinc. 

*  van'-ward,  a.    [Eng.  van,  s.  ;  -ward.]    Of, 

pertaining  to,  or  situated  in  the  van  or  front. 

"The  i'.[nw"ird  frontier. "—fie  (^uincey.    {Annandale.) 


vSn'-zey, 


[Wanzey.] 


*  vS>p,  *  vappe,  s.  [Lat.  vappa  =  wine  that 
has  lost  its  flavour;  vapid  or  pallid  wine; 
allied  to  vapor  =  vapour.]  Wine  that  has 
become  vapid  or  dead  ;  vapid,  tiat,  or  insipid 
liquor. 

"The dead  lees  and  nap  of  wine.'— Bp.  Taylor:  AtC' 
of  Cuntcience,  bit.  il.,  ch.  Hi. 

V&p'-id,  a.    [Lat.  vapidus,  from  vappa  =  vapid 
or  palled  wine;  Fr.  vapide.] 
'  1.  Corrupt,  foul. 

"A  kind  of  piipid  atmosphere  about  that  planet.'— 
OlanviU.  Ku<iyt,  No.  Til. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jort^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  ehoms,  fhln,  bencb ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tloo,  -^on  =  zhiln.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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vapidity— vaporousness 


2.  Having  Io8t  its  life  and  spirit ;  dead,  flat, 
insipid- 

"  T by  vinM  let  (•ed  awhile 
On  the  fftt  refttae  ;  lest  too  boob  (lla]om©d. 
From  suntely  It  to  sharp  or  va^iU  clmiise. 

Phili/fi.    {Todd.) 

S,  Dull,  spiritless ;  wanting  in  life  or  spirit ; 
flftt. 

"  A  cheap,  bloodless  relormatlon,  »  gulltleaa  liberty, 
appear  flat  and  vapid  to  their  taste.  "—aurA«  ;  /^ench 
Revolution. 

•va-pid'-i-ti?,  s.    [Eng.  vaind;  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vapid  ;  vapidness. 

•'  Alter  the  vloleDt  fermeut  In  the  natinii.  a  remark- 
able deaduesB  aud  vapidity  has  succeeded."— B"r*e  ; 
To  Mr.  ShackleCon.  July  31.  1771. 

vap'-id-l^.  adv.     [Eng.   vapid;   -ly.]    In  a 
vapid  manner. 

V&p'-id-ness,  s.     [Eng.  vapid;  -russ.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vapid,  flat, 
dead,  or  insipid  ;  flatness,  deadnesa  :  as,  the 
i/apidness  of  beer. 

2.  Dulness,  flatness  ;  want  of  life  or  spirit ; 
mawkislmess. 

ra'-por,  va  -pour.   *  wa-pu»e,  f.     [Fr. 
vapeuT.  from  Lat.  vaporem,  aceus.  ot  vapor  = 
Tspor;     Sp.  &  Port,  vapor;  Ital.  vapore.] 
i.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  Any  visible  diflUsed  substance  floating 
In  the  atmosphere  and  impairing  its  trans- 
parency, as  fog  or  mist ;  hazy  matter. 

"Prom  th«  damp  earth  imporvioua  vapourt  rise." 
Pope  :  Statitu  :  TTiebaid,  I.  48G. 

•(3)  Wind,  flatulence. 

•  Ointment*.  If  laid  on  anything  thick,  by  atopping 
op  the  porea,  ahut  iu  the  vapourt.  and  send  them  to 
tbe  bead  extremely."— fiocon, 

2,  Figuratively : 
(1)  Something    unsubstantial,    fleeting,    or 

transitory  ;  unreal  fancy  ;  vain  im^ination. 

"He  hatb  the  grace  of  hoi>e,  though  It  be  clouded 
over  with  a  melancholy  vapour."— Hammond. 

•  (2)  {Fl.) :  A  liectoring  or  bullying  style  of 
conversation  or  mode  of  behavidr,  indulged 
in  by  swaggerers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  real  or  mock  quarrel,  consisting  in 
flatly  contradicting  whatever  was  said  by  a 
speaker,  even  if  the  bully  had  granted  what 
was  asserted  just  before. 

"  Tiiey  are  at  it  still,  sir  ;  this  they  call  vapour*.'— 
Bett  JoDton  :  Barthulometo  Fair.  iv.  8. 

•  (3)  {PI.) :  A  disease  of  nervous  debility,  in  i 
which  a  variety  of  strange  images  float  in  the  ] 
bruin,  or  apjiear  as  if  real ;  hence,  hypochon- 
driacal afiections  ;  depression  of  spirits  ;  de-  , 
jeetion,  spleen  ;  the  blues.  | 

"A  fit  of  vapours  clouds  this  demigod.'  ' 

Pope :  Satire;  lU.  188. 

IL  Physics:  An  aeriform  fluid  into  which 
some  volatile  substance  is  changed  by  the 
action  of  heat.  Vapor  is  essentially  the 
same  as  gas.  but  the  word  vapor  is  conven- 
tionally limited  to  the  gaseous  state  of  a  body 
which  is  liquid  or  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, while  tlie  term  gas  is  applied  to  aeri- 
form  bodies  which  are  in  that  rarefled  state  at  . 
ordinary  temperatures.  Thus  we  speak  of  hy-  ; 
drogen  gas,  but  of  watery  vapors.  Vapors, 
like  gases,  have  a  certain  elastic  force,  by 
which  they  exert  a  pressure  on  every  part  of 
any  vessel  iu  which  they  are  enclosed. 
Vapors  are  formed  instantly  in  a  vacuum  ; 
In  the  atmosphere  they  are  generated  more 
slowly.  When  not  saturated  they  exactly 
resemble  gases  in  their  action ;  when  saturated 
and  in  contact  with  the  liquid  by  which 
they  were  generated,  they  can  neitlier  be  com- 
pressed nor  expanded,  but  remain  constant, 
both  in  their  elastic  force  and  in  tlieir  density. 
Vapors  of  ditl'erent  composition  vary  iu 
density.  Thus  if  atmosi»heric  air  be  taken 
as  unity,  tlie  vapor  of  water  =  0-6235,  that 
of  alcohol  1-6138,  that  of  sulphur  66542,  and 
ihat  of  mercury  6.9760. 
vapor-batb,  vapour-bath,  s. 

1.  The  application  of  vapor  or  steam  to 
the  body  in  a  close  place.  [Bath  (1)  s.  E. 
I.  2.]  Medicated  vapor  baths  are  largely  em- 
ployed, the  aqueous  vaptT  being  impreg- 
nated with  mercury,  sulphur,  &c.,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

2.  The  place  or  bath  itself;  an  apparatus 
for  heating  bodies  by  the   vapor  of  water. 

vapor-doucbe,  vapour-douche,  s.  A 

topical  vapor-bath,  wliich  consists  in  the 
direction  of  a  jet  of  aqueou.-*  vapor  on  some 
part  of  the  body. 
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va'-por,  va'-p6ur,v-i'  *  '•    [Vapob,  «.] 

A.  Intrarisitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  pass  off  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  to  dis- 
solve or  disappear,  as  into  vapor,  steam,  or 
air'  to  be  exhaled  ;  to  evaporate. 

*2.  To  emit  or  give  out  vapor,  steam,  gas, 
©r  evaporations. 

"  Swift  running  water*    vapour   not   so 
Btindlug  wiiterfl."— flacon:  Natural  BUtory. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  pass  off  or  disappear  as  a  vapor. 

"  He  now  ia  dead,  and  all  hla  f  urie  gone-  . 
And  all  hla  greatiiea  vapoured  to  nought. 
That  aa  a  gliiaae  vpou  the  water  ahoiie. 

Spenser  ;  The  Ruinet  o/  Time.  319. 

2.  To  boast,  brag,  or  vaunt  with  ostentatious 
display  ;  to  hector,  to  bully. 

"He  vapoured  considerably.' —  /)aUy  Telegraph. 
Feb.  7,  1888. 

*  B.  TraJisitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  to  pass  into  a  vaporous 
state;  to  cause  to  dissolve,  pass  away,  or  dis- 
appear in  a  vaporous,  gaseous,  or  aeriform 
condition ;  to  cause  to  melt  into  thin  air  or 
other  unsubstantial  thing. 

'•  Bed  laugh  to  see  one  throw  his  heart  away, 
Another  alghiug  vapour  forth  his  auul, 

Ben  Jomon. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  affect  with  the  vapors ;  to  dis- 
quiet, to  make  melancholy 

•■  She  vapours  me  but  to  look  at  her."  —  V«A 
I/Arbay  :  Camilla,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vi. 

-va-por-a-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  vaporaUe; 
'ity.\    The'quality  or  state  of  being  vapor- 

I      able. 

'  *va'-por-%-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vapor;  -abl«.l 
Capable  of  being  vaporized,  or  converted  into 
vapor. 

'  •  va'-por-ate,  vS.  [Lat.  vaparatvs,  pa.  par. 
of  vaporo  =  to  emit   steam   or  vapor,      from 

I  vo.por  =  vapor.]  To  emit  vapor;  to  evapo- 
rate. 

•  va-p6r-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vaporatio,  from 
wvt>oratus,  pa.  par.  of  vaporo.]    [Vaporate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  converting  into 
vapor. 

"By  conflagration  and  congelation,  according  ^to 
certjiiu  reapecta ;  by  vaporation  and  evaporation.  — 
Bibhotheca  Biblica,  i.  *B8. 

2.  The  state  of  passing oflF  in  vapor;  ev» 
po  ration. 

*va' -pored,  a.  [Eng.  vapor;  •ed.']  Af- 
fected with  the  vapors ;  peevish,  dejected, 
splenetic. 

•va'-pdr-er,     a.     [Eng.  vapor;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Umg.  :  One  who  vapors,  brags,  or 
hectors  ;  one  who  makes  a  great  display  of  his 
powers  or  worth  ;  a  braggart,  a  bully,  a 
boaster.        [Vapor,  s.,  L  2.  (2).] 

"  A  rufflau,  a  riotous  spendthrift,  and  a  notaU* 
vapourer."— Camden  :  HiMt.  Elizabeth  (an.  1670). 

2.  ERtom. :  The    Vaporer-moth  (q.v.). 
vaporer-moth,    s. 

Entoin.:  Orgyia  antique.  The  forewin^s  of 
the  male  are  rich  brown,  clouded  with  darker 
tints,  and  having  a  small  spot  near  the  anal 
'  angle;  the  hinder  wiitj^s  are  brown.  In  the 
females  the  wings  are  rudimentary.  The 
male  is  common  in  England  from  July  ti) 
October,  and  is 
often  seen  in  the 
streets  of  London. 
The  female  re- 
mains in  the  tn- 
coon,  on  the  out- 
side of  which  she 
deposits  her  eggs 
In  autumn.  The 
larvs,  which  first 
appear  in  J  une  and 
continue  for  some 
having  four  or  tiv 


urith.  or  g'.ve  way 
Crabbe:  TaleM  of  the  BaU. 


VAPOKER-MUTH. 


months,  are  slaty  gray, 
wart-like  spots  on  each 
segment,  with  yellow  and  black  tufts.  Com- 
mon in  gardens,  on  rose-bushes  and  many 
other  plants.  The  Scarce  Vaporer-moth,  0. 
gonostigma  has  several  small  wliite  spots  on 
the  wings  of  the  male.  The  larva  feeds  iu 
autumn  on  oak,  hazi-1,  and  bramble.  The 
perfect  iuaect  appears  in  June. 

'  va-pdr-if-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  vapor  =. 
vapor,  and  /era  —  to  bear,  to  bring.]  Con- 
vt;ymg  or  producing  vapor. 


•va-p6r-if'-ic,  a. 

andyucio  =  to  make.] 


[Lat.  vapor  = 
Forming  into 


vapor, 
vapor, 


converting    into    steam,    or   expelling    iu   & 
volatile  form,  as  fluids. 

"  It  is  the  product  of  vaporiflc  subllmatlou."— floflf 
Teles;raph.  Ajirll  8.  1886. 

ra'-por-ing,     pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.       [Vapor,  v.] 

A.  i'  B.  A$pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  Givep 
to  bragging  or  boasting;  vaunting  ostenta 
tiously  and  vainly  ;  braggart. 

"A  vapouring  sort  (which  that  nation  was  thM 
much  addicted  to)."—Stri/pc :  Secies.  Mem.  (an.  1552|. 

C.  As  subst. :  Bragging,  boasting ;  boasta 
Vaunts. 

"  Despite  the  vapouring  of  the  Minister  of  War.**— 
Daily  Tel.«graph.  April  7,  1886. 

•  va'-por-Ing-l]^.     adv.     [Eng.     vaporing; 

-ly.]      In    a     vapor,    bragging,    or   boastful 

manner. 
va'-por-lBh,  va'-pour  ish,  o.     (Eng.  i»- 

por ;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit. :  Fall  of,  or  abounding  in    vapors ; 

vaporous. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Affected  by  vapors  :  splenetto 
hypochondriac,  whimsical. 

"  Nor  to  bo  Iretlnl,  vap<n 
To  spleen. " 

•va'-por-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vaporish; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporish  j 
melancholy,  vapors. 

"  The  vapourithnesM  which  has  laid  hold  of  mp 
h.t&it."—Richard4on    Ctariua.  iv.  41. 

•va'-p6r-iz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vaporisie); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  vaporized  or  con- 
verted into  vapor. 

•Vfir-pdr-i-za'-tion,  a.  [Eng.  vapoH^e); 
■atinn.]  The  act  or  process  of  vaporizing; 
the  artificial  forniation  of  vapor;  the  state 
of  being  vaporized. 

"  We  cannot  as  yet  comprehend  in  what  manner  li 
Iheat]  pri'tluces  the  liquefaction  or  vapiirization  of  on* 
body.^'-  IVhewell :  BUL  Scientific  IdrO*.  li.  «. 

^  Vaporization,  evaporation,  and  foiling 
differ  slightly  in  meaning.  KoporizaHon  is  a 
generic,  evaporation  a  specific  word ;  the 
former  signifying  the  passage  of  any  iiquid 
into  the  solid  state,  without  reference  to  the 
slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  the  process 
is  carried  out,  or  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  becoming  transformed  into  the  vapor. 
Evaporation  generally  implies  tbe  slow  pro- 
duction of  a  vapor  at  the  free  surface  of  m 
liquid,  and  boiling  always  signifies  the  rapid 
production  of  vapor  in  the  liquid  itself. 

va'-por-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  vapor;  -ize.J 

A.  Trans.:  To  convert  into  vapor  by  the 
application  of  heat  or  artificial  means ;  to 
sublimate  ;  to  cause  to  evaporate. 

B.  /7i(ra7is, ;  To  pass  off  in  vapor;  to 
evaporate. 

*  Va'-p6r-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  vaporia^e);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  vaporizes.  A  scent- 
vajiorizer  is  a  form  of  atomizer  (q.v.),  for  con- 
verting scent  into  very  fine  spray. 

"va'-p6r-6se,  a.    [Vaporous.] 

•va-pdr-os'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  mpt>ros(e);  ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vaporose  or 
vajiorous. 

'■  His  first  ideas  and  volcanic  vaporotity."~Carli/l* . 
Diamond  Necklace,  ch.  vi. 

va'-por-ous,  a.      (Fr.  vapor&ax,  irom   Lat. 

vaporosiii^.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Being  in  the  form  of,  or  having  the 
nature  or  chamcter  of  vapor. 

"  Gatherings  and  thicltuiiiBa  of  a  moist  and  vaporout 
air."— i».  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  817. 

2.  Promoting  exhalation,  or  the  flow  of 
effluvia,  vapor,  gases,  or  the  like ;  hence, 
windy,  flatulent. 

"  U  the  mother  eat  much  beans,  or  Buch  vaporou* 
food,  itendiuigereth  the  child  to  become  lunatick.  — 
Bacon. 

3.  Full  of  vapors    or  exhalations. 

■*  upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  bangs  a  vaporous  droj)  proiuund. 

Shakctf'.     Macbeth.  III.  5. 

n.  Fig. :  Unsubstantial ;  vainly  imagina- 
tive or  soaring ;  whimsical. 

va'-por-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vaporous ;  -ness.] 
The  quiility  or  state  of  being  vaporous  or  ftiU 
of  vapors, 

"The  warmth  and  vaporouHieu  ot  the  air."— JUL 
Royal  Soctetu,  vol.  iii. 


f&te   fit   &re,  amidst,  what.  lau.  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  rnvrme;  go, 
or!  wore,  wpU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ouh,  oiire,  ijnite.  cur.  rule,  foU :  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  ^  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  ) 
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tra'-por-j^,  ra.'-pour-y»o.  [Eng.   vapor :-y.] 
1.  Lit.  :  Full  of    vaijure;    of  the  nature  of 
a.  vapor ;  vaporous. 

"  Its  papvurv  tall 
Hftth  C«a0«l  h«r  ihivdeti  orb  to  Toil." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  ixL 

•2.  Ft;;. :  Art'ected  withthe  -vapora^  melan- 
choly, splenetic. 

■v3.p-u-la'-tlon»  s.  [Lat.  vapulo  =  to  be 
floji-L-d.]  Tlie  act  of  flogging,  beating,  or 
wliipping  ;  a  flogging. 

va-quer'-O  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Sp.  =a  cowherd  ; 
from  rai-a  (Lat.  i'afra)=a  cow]  A  term  aj>- 
plied  in  Mexico  and  theWestern  United  States 
to  one  who  has  the  charge  of  cattle,  horees, 
or  luiileB  ;  a  herdsman.     [Vacheb.] 

Va'-Pft,  8.  [Native  word.]  A  Spanish-American 
meiuiure,  equal  to  about  2"7806l  feel. 

11  The  vara  is  the  basis  uf  a  system  of  linear 
and  land  measure  in  vogue  In  Texae  and  other 
border  states,  as  follows:  (linear)  1  vara  =^ 
33J'^  inches ;  1900-8  varas  -=  1  mile ;  5,000  varas 
=  1  lagua;  (land  measure)  5645'376  square 
vuras  =  X  acre ;  1,0(XI,000  square  varas  =  1 
labor,  or  177  acres;  26,000,0<_M.i  square  varas ^ 
1  lagua  (or  league)  of  land,  or  4,428  acres, 
termed  in  Spanish  a  sltio  de  ganado  mayo7-. 
There  is  another  sitio  called  sUio  de  ganado 
Tfieiior,  which  comprises  11,111,111  square  varas. 
The  caballerra  contains  609,428  square  varas. 
(A.  J.  Baker,  Texas  Land  Commissioner.) 

▼a-ran',  s.    [Uaran.] 

va-ran'-gi-an,  a.  [Icel.  vceringjar,  lit.  = 
sworn  men,'  confederates,  from  varar  =.  an 
oath.]  One  of  those  Scandinavians  who  en- 
tered the  service  of  tlie  Byzantine  Emperor, 
and  became  the  Imperial  guard  at  Constanti- 
nople. Their  peculiar  weapon  was  the  two- 
edged  battle-axe. 

ira-ran'-i-dss*  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  varan(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idte.] 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Moni- 
toridffi  (q.v.). 

va-ra'-nns,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  the  native 
name  mran  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  Varanidae  (q.v.), 
witli  eighteen  species,  having  the  range  of  the 
family. 

2.  Palceont.  :  From  the  Miocene  of  Greece 
and  India.     {Wallace. ) 

•var'-din-gale,  *  ver'-din-gale,  8.   [Far- 

THINUALE.] 

•vare,  s  [Sp.  vara  =  a  rod,  a  wand.]  A  wand 
or  staff"  of  office,  authority,  or  justice. 

var'-ec,  s.  [Fr.  uar^c  =  Eng.  vrrack  (q.v.).] 
riie  impure  carbonate  of  soda  made  in  Brit- 
tany. 

var'-ga-site,  s.     (After   Count   Vargas,    or 
Warga's  ;  suff".  -ite  (Min.)  ;  Ger.  ^vargasit.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrallolite  (q.v.). 
■  var'-j»  s.    [Fr.    Remote  etym.  doubtful.] 
Zool. :   Lemur  catta,  or  varius.     [Ruffed- 
lemur,  Macaco.] 

Var-i-a-bil'-i-ty,  5.      [Eng.  variable;  -ity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
variable  ;  variableness. 

2.  Biol. :  The  state  or  condition  of  mani- 
fc:iLing  or  being  subject  to  variation  (q.v,). 

var'-!-a^ble,  •var-y-a-We,  a.  ks.    [Fr., 

from  Lat.  variabilis,  from  vario  =  to  diversify, 
to  vary.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  varying,  changing,  or  alter- 
ing in  a  physical  sense ;  liable  to  variation 
or  change ;  changeable. 

2.  Capable  of  being  varied,  altered,  or 
changed ;  subject  to  being  changed  :  as.  To 
place  a  number  of  bodies  in  a  position  vari- 
able  at  pleasure. 

3.  Liable  to  change,  vary,  or  alter  in  a 
moral  sense ;  mutable,  changeable,  ifickle,  in- 
constant, unsteady. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  variable  ;  that  which 
varies  or  is  liable  or  subject  to  vary,  change, 
or  alter. 

2.  A  shifting  wind,  as  opposed  to  a  trade- 
wind  ;  hence,  the  variables,  the  space,  region. 


or  belt  intermediate  between  the  north-east 
and  the  south-east  tradewinds.  Tliis  region 
Varies  in  width  from  about  160  to  '>00  miles, 
being  widest  in  September  and  narrowest  in 
Dei-euibi-r  or  January,  and  i.s  characterized  by 
calms,  shifting  breezes,  and  sometimes  violent 
squalls. 

IL  Math. :  A  variable  (luantity  ;  a  quantity 
which  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual increase  or  decrease. 

variable -Ixalus,  s. 

Zool. :  liulus  variabilis,  a  small  tree-frog, 
from  Ceylon.  The  body  is  about  an  inch  ami 
a  half  long,  antl  the  hind  limbs  greatly  devel- 
oped.    The  coloration  is  very  variable. 

variable-motion.  ^. 

Meek. :  Motion  jiroduced  by  the  action  of  a 
force  which  vaiies  in  intensity. 

variable-quantities,  s.  pi. 

Math.  :  Quantities  wliicli  admit  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  set  of  values,  in  the  same 
equation.  Such  quantities  as  are  regarded  as 
being  subject  to  contiimal  increase  or  decrease, 
in  opposition  to  those  which  are  constant,  re- 
maining always  the  same. 

variable -Stars,  s.  pL 

Astron.  ;  Periodical  stars  ;  stars  which  vary 
in  their  lustre  at  diffei'cut  times.  Comjared 
with  the  enormous  number  ot  the  heavenly 
bodies  they  are  but  few.  Sir  Jolm  Herschel 
gave  a  list  of  sixty-six  known  to  him,  and 
considered  it  nearly  complete.  Tlie  most  re- 
markable is  Algol  (q.v.).  Anotlier  is  filira 
Ceti.  (Mira.]  Goodricke,  who  in  1782  dis- 
covered the  variability  of  Algol,  attempted  to 
acctmnt  for  it  by  the  hypotliesis,  wliich  Sir 
Jolin  Herschel  also  accepted,  that  sonie 
opaqtie  body,  temporarily  interposed  between 
the  observer  and  the  star,  intercepted  a  large 
part  of  the  emitted  light. 

variable-toad.  s. 

Zool. :  Bufo  variabilis,  a  species  common  in 
Fjance.  It  has  the  hind  linilis  and  feet  nearly 
as  large  a.s  those  of  the  Fiog.  Called  also  the 
Green  Toad,  from  its  color. 

var'-i-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  variable;  -ness.] 
\.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  variable 
or  changeable,  in  a  physical  sense ;  liability 
to  or  susceptibility  of  material  change  ;  liable- 
ness  or  aptness  to  alter  or  to  be  altered  ; 
cbangeableness. 

"  We  lost  ground,  owing  to  the  variableneu  of  the 
winds." — Cook  :  First  \'oyune,  bk.  iii.,  eh.  i. 

IT  Sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
Variation,  II.  2.  (1)  (q.v.).  See  also  extract 
under  Varietal. 

2.  Liability  to  change  or  alter  in  a  moral 
sense  ;  mutability,  changeabkness  ;  fickle- 
ness, inconstancy. 

"The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variable- 
neu.  neither  shadow  of  turuiug."— yainc*  i.  17. 

var'-i-a-bly,  offy.  [Eng.  variab(k);  -ly.]  In 
a  variable  manner ;  changeably,  mutably,  in- 
constantly. 

var -i-an9e,  '  var-i-aunce,  *var-y- 
aunce,  5.    [Lat.  variaiis,  pv.  par.  of  lario  = 
to  vary.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  or  becom- 
ing variant ;  change  of  condition  ;  alteration ; 
a  variation. 

•  2.  Difference,  disagreement. 

"Thel  shulden  hane  maad  riu  doute  to  rederis.  ne 
tlie  raHnunc  of  wordes  Bhulde  not  hiiue  ympugued  it 
»\\i."—\V>icliffe:  Jajnes.    (Pro!.) 

3.  Difference  tliat  produces  dispute  or  con- 
troversy ;  disagreement,  discussion,  discord, 
quarrel,  falling  out. 

"  In  this  yeie,  fyil  a  vnrununce  atweiie  the  fely 
Bshyppea  of  goldsiiiythes  tiiii)  taylloumof  London." — 
Fabyan:  Chroiiycle  {Kh.  l2oL>), 

IL  Iaiw:  An  alteration  of  sometliing  for- 
mei  ly  laid  in  a  writ,  or  a  difference  between  a 
declaration  and  a  writ,  or  the  deed  em  which 
it  is  grounded  ;  a  departure  in  the  oral  evi- 
dence from  the  statement  in  the  pleadings. 

^  At  variance : 

•  1,  In  a  state  of  disagreement  or  difference ; 
diff'ering. 

2.  In  a  state  of  dissension,  discord,  or  con- 
troversy ;  at  enmity. 

"  The  BritJitng  .  .  .  were  at  rarlunce  Ainoii);st  thcm- 
sA\e*i."— II nii Hiked  :  Hint.  Eng.,  bk.  iv,,  ch,  xxl. 

var'-i-ant, '  var-i-aunt.  a.  &  s.  fFr.  variant, 
pr.  par.  of  raricr  ■=.  to  vary  (q.v.).j 


A.  .--t^  adjtctive : 

1.  Different,  diverse;  having  a  different 
form  or  character. 

"  Men  were  found  ot  UAture  variaunC." 

Chaucer  :  Court  q/  Lowt, 

2.  Variable,  varying. 

B.  As  subst. :  Something  different  (n  form 
from,  but  essentially  the  same  as  another;  i 
dittcieiit  form,  reading,  version,  or  the  like. 

"  Tliure  are  the  uhuhI  iiumhttr  of  varlanlt  .  ,  .  from 
the  folklure  of  nil  Kuropeao,  coanirlet.'—l/arptr't 
Hagaziiit,  Sept..  1B8S,  p.  Wl. 

'  var'-i-ate,  v.t.  k  i.    [Lat.  variatus,  pa.  par. 

of  vario  =  to  vary  (q.v,). J 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  different ;  to  vary,  to 
divtisify,  to  alter. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  alter,  to  vary,  to  change. 

"  Thin  HTtiQcial  change  is  hut  a  fixation  of  nnture't 
incuniit)Ui<?y.  helpiUK  its  vitriifim/  intlrnkltt«ft." — 
Jeremi/  Taylor:  Artificial  Oundiomcneu,  p.  13. 

var'-i-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [Variate.1 

A,  As  jxi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Varied,  diversiffed. 

"  Smooth,  variafed.  uuuugular  l>odi.i».  "—Burk*  i 
Sublime  i  Beautiful. 

2.  Her.  :  Varriated  (q.v.). 
var-i-a'-tion,  *  var-i-a-ci-on,  *  var-i- 

a-cy-on,  s.     [Fr.  variation,  from  Lat.  vario- 
tionem,  accus.  of  vartatio,  from  imriatus,  pa. 
par.  of  vario  =  to  vary  (q.v.);    Ital.   variO' 
zione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act,  process,  or  state  of  varying; 
partial  change  in  the  foiin,  position,  state,  or 
qualities  of  a  thing  ;  alteration,  change,  muta- 
ti<m,  modiUcation. 

"  Absolute  necessity,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
variation  (n  any  kind  or  degree.'— C^rA^;  On  tka 
AttHbutei,  prop.  vli. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  a  thing  varies  ;  the 
degree,  interval,  or  amount  of  departui'e  from 
a  previous  condition,  position,  or  form ; 
amount  or  rate  of  change.  i 

"  Anottier  thing  that  atumhled  me  here  wu  th« 
variiilioti,  which,  nt  this  time,  hy  the  last  amplitude  I 
had.  I  found  tu  he  hut  7  deg.  58  uiin."-~OampiM^: 
Voyages  (an.  1699). 

*  3.  Difference. 

"  There  la  gi-eat  variation  between  him  that  U 
raised  to  the  sovereiKitty  by  the  (uvuur  of  his  iieen 
and  him  that  comt;s  to  it  hy  tlie  suffrage  of  tbt 
people."— Ben  Jonton  :  /Htcoveriet. 

4.  The  act  of  deviating  ;  deviation. 

"'  He  observed  the  variation  of  our  English  from  th« 
original,  and  made  an  entire  translatiou  of  the  whole 
fi.r  nis  private  use."— /'eW. 

*  5.  Variance,  dissension,  discord,  disagree- 
ment. 

"Thus  the  christen  realmea  were  In  cariacyon,  and 
the  churches  in  great  dyfl"ereuce."—fi«meri:  fYoitiart; 
Cronycle,  ch.  cccxliv. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Astron. :  Any  deviation  from  the  mean 
orbit  or  mean  motion  of  a  heavenly  body  pro- 
duced by  the  perturbation  of  another  body  or 
bodies.  Thus  the  planets  are  considered  to 
move  mathematically  in  elliptic  orbits,  which 
would  be  the  ciise  if  they  wera  subject  to  the 
attra'-tion  of  the  sun  only,  but  being  acted 
on  by  each  other,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
minute  and  slow  but  constint  variation  in 
the  elements  of  the  ellipse.  Variations  which 
are  compensated  in  short  intervals  are  called 
periodic,  and  those  which  require  for  their 
compensation  a  long  period  are  called  secular. 
(Herschel :  Astron.,  §  653-055.) 

2.  Biology : 

(1)  A  tendency  in  all  organisms  to  vary 
slightly  fiom  other  organisms  produced  by 
tlie  same  parents'. 

■'  No  two  animals  or  plants,  even  when  born  of  the 
same  parents,  are  exactly  alike ;  this  is  known  m 
rariation."~Jiay  Lankester :  Dfjimeration,  p.  18. 

(2)  Hereditary  modification. 

"  We  shall  see  how  great  is  the  power  of  man  in  ac- 
cumulating, by  his  selection,  snccesaivo  slit'ht  varia. 
lions." — Danoin  :  Origin  of  .Specirg  led.  Ciiil),  p.  3. 

(3)  A  modification  directly  due  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  life ;  such  as  the 
dwarfed  condition  of  shells  in  the  Baltic,  or 
of  stunted  plants  on  Alpine  summits.  (Dar- 
win :  Origin  o/ Species,  ch.  ii.) 

t  (4)  An  org.'mism.  or  a  group  of  organisms, 
exhibiting  modilication  due  to  external  con- 
ditions. 

"  The  term  variation  has  been  employed  by  some 
authors  to  designate  forms  leu  |>eriitiitient  tliUl 
varieties,  hut  the  term  has  not  obtained  general  ao- 
ceptance." — Chambers'  KncvclofKBiU't  {vd.  18671,  Ix.  714. 

*  3.  Gram. :  Change  of  termination  of  words, 


boU,  bos^;  pout»  j<J^l;  cat.  ^ell,  choms,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin.  tMs;  sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenopbon.  e^st.    ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  '^^^n"     -cious.  -tious,  -sious  ^  ahus.    -hie.  -<Ue.  &c.  =  hel«  doL 
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as    in    declension,   conjugation,  comparlsun, 
and  the  like  ;  inflection. 

"The  rules  of  gTHDJumr.  Aud  useful  eiumplea  of  the 
varialion  of  words,  aud  tljt;  peculiar  form  of  aitrt'cli. 
ftrtf  ult«n  appointed  to  be  Mneatwd."— Waff*;  On  Che 
Mind. 

i,  Mtisic:  An  air  or  theme  with  variations 
is  a  musical  composition  in  which  a  situiile 
melody  is  tirst  given  out,  and  then  several 
times  repeated,  each  repetition  containing 
changes  by  means  of  broken  harmony,  counter- 
point, broken  rhythm,  the  arpeggio,  scale- 
passages,  and  even  by  moditicatiun  of  key. 
The  earliest  forms  of  a  variation  were  the 
"divisions"  ad  led  to  a  ground-bass;  then 
there  followed  the  changes  above  described, 
but  the  character  of  vaiiations  in  modern 
music  has  gradually  developed  into  a  series 
of  sound-pictures,  of  which  the  theme  is 
indeed  the  main  subject,  but  is  represented 
under  various  phases  of  sentiment,  expressibn, 
tliought,  and  lesthetic  colouring. 

5,  Physics  £  Navig.  :  The  angle  included 
between  tlie  true  and  magnetic  meridians  of 
any  particular  place.  If  the  direction  of 
the  true  meridian  at  any  given  place  were 
known,  the  variation  of  the  needle  would 
be  found  by  simply  taking  the  bearing  of 
this  line  with  the  compass.  If  the  bearing 
of  the  meridian  is  east  of  north,  the  variation 
is  to  the  west;  if  tlie  bearing  is  west  of 
north,  the  variation  is  to  tlie  east.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  find  the  variation  of  the  needle 
at  any  place,  we  first  find  the  direction  of  the 
true  meridian,  or  of  some  line  which  makes  a 
known  angle  with  it ;  we  tlien  observe  the 
bearing  of  this  line  ;  from  this  result  tlie 
variation  is  easily  computed.  The  line  most 
usually  employed  is  the  line  of  greatest 
elongation  of  the  pole  star,  either  to  the  east 
or  west.  At  Loudon,  in  1550,  the  deviation 
was  ir  17'  E.  ;  about  l(J6t>  it  was  0°.  It  then 
began  to  deviate  to  the  west,  till  it  attained 
its  maximum  in  1815,  24°  17'  18".  In  1865  it 
was  20"  38'. 

%  (1)  Annual  variation  : 

,Astron.  :  The  annual  change  in  the  right 
ascension  or  declination  of  a  star  produced 
by  the  combined  influence  of  its  own  motion 
and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

(2)  Calculus  of  variations :  [Calculus]. 

(3)  Variution  of  elements  : 

Astron..  Physics,  (t  Math. :  Changes  in  tlie 
elements  entering  into  the  calculation  of  any 
figure,  rate  of  motion,  &c.  fVARiATioN,  II.  1., 
&  H  (6).] 

(4)  Variation  of  the  cotwjj^ss  :  [Uaonetism,  ^  ; 
Variation,  II.  5.]. 

(5)  Variation  of  the  moon : 

Astron.:  Irregularity  in  the  moon's  motion 
and  in  the  form  of  her  orbit,  depending  on 
the  angular  distance  of  ttxe  luminary  from 
the  suTi.  When  nearest  the  earth  the  true 
longitude,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is  gaining 
on  the  mean  longitude  ;  it  will  be  the  reverse 
when  she  is  in  quadratures  (farthest  from  tlie 
earth),  and  at  intermediate  points  nearly  coin- 
ciding with  octants,  she  will  be  neither 
gaining  nor  losing.  But  at  these  points  the 
amount  of  gain  or  loss  will  have  reached  its 
maximum.  The  entire  variation  produced  by 
this  cause  in  the  moon's  longitude,  is  1''  4'. 
(Herschel:  Astron.,  §  705.) 

(6)  Variations  of  the  barometer :  [Baro- 
meter]. 

variation- compass,  s.  A  declination 
compass  (q.v.). 

•  Var-i-aunt,  a.     [Variant.] 

vST-i-fel'-la,  s.      [Diinin.   from   Mod.   Lat. 
variola  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  The  name  formerly  given  to  a 
modified  form  of  small -pox  [Varicelloid 
SMALL-Pox],  now  confined  to  chicken-pox. 

Var-i-ceV-lwd,   a.      [Mod.    Lat.   varicella): 
Eng.  SUIT.  -Old.]    Resembling  varicella  (q.v.). 

varicelloid  small-pox,  5. 

Pathol.  :  Modified  small-pox,  in  which  the 
eruption  seems  to  stop  at  its  vesicular  staL^p, 
most  of  the  vesicles  drying  up  instead  of 
developing  into  pustules.  Called  also  Abor- 
tive Small-pox. 

Va-ri9'-i-form,  a.    [Lat.  varix,  genit.  vaHcis, 
and  Jorma  =  form.]  Resembling  a  varix  (q.v.), 

V&r'-i-cd-^ele,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  varix,  genit. 
varicis,  and  Gr.  icq\T)  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 


Pathol.  :  A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins 
of  the  spermatic  curd,  due  to  increased  pres- 
sure within  the  vessels,  or  to  dimiuished  re- 
sistance in  their  walls  and  in  the  surrounding 
structures. 

vSr'-i-cose,  *  var'-i-cous,  a.    [Lat.  vari- 
cosus,  from  varU,  genit.  varicis.]    [Varix.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Exhibiting  or  marked  by  a  varix  ;  preter- 
naturally  enlarged  or  permanently  dilated. 
(Said  of  veins.) 

""There  are  iuitances  of  one  vein  ouly  beiug  vari- 
cous.  which  mjiy  be  destroyed  liy  tyiug  it  above  &ud 
txslow  the  dila.tatiun.  "Sharp. 

2.  Designed  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  varicose 
veins :  as,  vai-icose  stockings,  elastic  hose  to 
compress  and  support  distended  veins  in  the 
leg  and  foot. 

II.  Bot.  :  Swollen  here  and  there. 

varicose -aneurism,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  fonn  of  aneurism  in  which  a 
communication  has  been  formed  between  the 
aorta  and  either  of  the  vence  cavw,  one  of  the 
auricles,  the  right  ventricle,  or  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

varicose-veins,  s.  pi.    [Varix.] 

Var-i-COS -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  varicos(e);  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  varicose.  (Said 
of  a  vein.) 

*  var'-i-cous,  a.    [Varicose.] 

var'-ied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Vary.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Partially  changed ;  altered,  changed. 

2.  Characterized  by  variety;  consisting  of 
various  sorts  or  kinds  ;  diversiHed. 

3.  Differing  from  each  other;  diverse, 
various. 

*  var'-ied-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  varied;  -ly.)  In  a 
varied  manner  ;  diversely. 

var'-i-e-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  variegattts,  pa.  par. 
of  7!arieyo  =  to  make  of  various  colours,  from 
varius  =  of  diverse  colours,  various.]  To 
diversify  by  means  of  various  tints  or  hues  ; 
to  mark  with  different  colours  in  irregular 
patches ;  to  spot,  to  streak,  to  dapple,  or  the 
like. 

"'The  skill  in  lUnkiiiK  tulips  featbered  and  varie- 
gated,  with  stripes  of  divers  coloura. "—/'«««■ ;  H'or- 
thift;  yorjolk. 

var'-i-e-gat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Variegate.) 
Bot.  :  Having  the  colour  disposed  in  various 
irregular,  sinuous  spaces. 

variegated  copper-ore,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Bornite  (q.v.). 

variegated-leaves,  s.  pi 

But.  :  Leaves,  particular  parts  of  which  are 
white,  or  of  some  other  colour  than  the  normal 
green.  The  change  in  colour  arises  from 
disease.  [Variroation,  IL,  2.]  In  exogens 
the  pale  blntches  are  generally  in'egular,  iu 
.  endogens  they  tend  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  venation.  In  general,  the  disease  almost 
simultaneously  affects  all  the  leaves  of  a 
branch.  If  in  this  case  a  cutting  from 
the  diseased  branch  be  planted,  the  plants 
which  result  will  have  all  the  leaves  with 
white  blotches.  On  theotlier  hand,  if  a  plant 
in  which  the  disease  has  arisen  while  it  grew 
in  poor  soil  be  transferred  to  richer  mould, 
the  variegation  will  often  disappear. 

variegated-monkey,  s. 

Zool.  :  Semnopithecus  nemceus,  the  most 
brightly-coloured  species  of  tlie  genus.  Head 
and  back  gray ;  thighs,  tingers,  and  toes 
black  :  legs  and  ankles  bright  red  ;  fore  arms, 
throat,  and  tail  pure  white ;  throat  with  a 
more  or  less  complete  circle  of  bright  red. 
Tliey  are  natives  of  Cochin  China,  and  appear 
to  be  good-tempered,  but  little  is  known  of 
them.    Called  also  the  Done. 

*  variegated-sandstone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  called  by  the  Freiu^h  gres 
bigarre  and  by  the  Germans  Bunter  Sandstein, 
terms  all  implying  its  parti -coloured  cha- 
ractei-.  Tlie  system  containing  it  was  formerly 
called  in  England  also  Poikilitic  (q.v.). 

variegated-sole,  s. 

IclUhy. :  Solea  variegata,  a  small  species, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  very 


small  peetoials ;  colour  brownish -gray,  with 
dark  bands  extending  between  the  dorsal  and 
anal  llns.  It  is  commtju  olf  the  south  coast 
of  Devonshire.     Called  also  the  Banded  Sole. 

varlegatod  spider-monkey,  s. 

Zool.:  Ateles  variegatu^,  or  bartlettii  {Gray), 
discovered  iu  IbtJii,  in  Eastern  Peru,  by  Mr. 
E.  Bartlett.  Fur  abundant,  long,  and  soft. 
Black,  clieeks  white,  band  across  the  forehead 
bright  reddish-yellow  ;  chest,  belly,  inner  side 
and  front  and  back  part  of  the  limbs,  and  side 
and  under  surface  of  tail,  yellow.  (Proc.  ZooL 
Soc,  1867,  p.  992.) 

var-i-e-ga'-tion,  s.    [Vaeieoate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lit  nguage: 

1.  The  act  of  variegating  or  the  state  of 
being  variegated  by  different  colours;  diver- 
sity of  colours  or  tints. 

"'They  will  goon  lose  tbeir  variegaXiont.'—Eottyn! 
Kalendarium;  October. 

*  2.  A  variety,    (filanvill :  Sermon  10.) 
IL  Botany: 

1.  The  disposal  of  the  colour  in  various 
irregular,  sinuous  spaces.  Nearly  in  the  same 
sense  as  I.  1.    Called  also  Marking. 

2.  Spec,  a  disease  of  plants  causing  their 
leaves  to  become  more  or  less  white  from  the 
absence  or  modification  of  chlorophyll.  It  is 
distinguished  from  chlorosis  in  being  perma- 
nent and  in  leaving  the  health  of  the  plant 
unaffected.    [Variegated-leaves.] 


*var-i-en,  v.t.    [Vary,] 


tvar'-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  vary;  -en]  One  who 
varies  ;  one  who  strays  in  search  of  variety. 

"Pioufl  variers  from  tbo  oburch." 

2'eHtij/soft :  Sea  Dreanu,  19. 

va-ri'-e-tal,  a.  [Eng.  varietiy);  -al.]  Of  op 
pertaining'  to  a  variety,  as  distinguished  from 
an  individual  or  a  species. 

"  Bares,  according  to  the  altitude  of  their  rauge. 
show  almost  every  degree  of  variableness  betweeu  lud 
aud  white.  Our  comiuou  hare  is  Mid(;ly  distributed, 
and  to  such  an  extent  do  rarietaZ  forius  differ,  that 
several  (so-called)  distinct  species  have  been  evolved 
out  of  one."— St.  James's  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1&87. 

va-ri'-e-ty,  s.      [Fr.  variete,  from  Lat.  varie- 
tatem,  accus.  of  varietas,  from  varius  =  various 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  varied  or 
various ;  Intermixture  of  different  things  or 
of  things  different  in  form,  or  a  succession  of 
different  things  ;  diversity,  multifarionsness. 

"  It  I  the  world]  is  a  goodly  place  .  .  .  full  of  varietif 
and  pipasantiiesa.  "—£;).  Ball:  Contempt.:  yictory  ^ 
Faith  over  the  World. 

2.  Exhibition  of  different  characteristics  by 
one  individual ;  many-sidedness. 

"  Age  caimot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  v-triety." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  4  Cleopatra,  li,  2. 

*  3.  Difference,  dissimilitude. 

"There  U  a.  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men,  with 
relation  to  the  different  iuinressions  they  receive  from 
diflereut  objects  of  charity.  —Atterbury. 

*  4.  Variation,  deviation  ;  change  from  a 
former  state. 

"To  go  about  to  answer  those  reasons  by  supposi. 
tions  of  a  variety  in  things."— ffa^e  .'  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

5.  Sometliing  differing  from  others  of  tlie 
same  general  kind  ;  one  of  many  things  which 
agree  in  their  general  features,  but-  differ  in 
detail ;  a  sort,  a  kind. 

6.  A  collection  or  number  of  many  different 
things  ;  a  varied  assortment :  as,  He  deals  in 
a  variety  of  goods. 

^  Used  also  adjectively  of  an  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  singing,  dancing,  gymnastic 
performances,  &c.,  or  of  jierformers  engaged 
in  such  an  eutertainment. 

"  The  bigeest  variety  company  ever  seen  at  the  Ea^ft 
end  of  XjOioaou."— Referee,  March  26,  1866, 

7.  Absence  of  monotony  or  uniformity ;  di 
versification,  change. 

"  Variety  's  the  very  spice  of  life 
That  gives  it  alt  iU  flavour." 

Coifper :  Task,  ii.  606. 

II,  Biol.:  A  group  of  organisms  (subordi- 
nate to  a  species,  but  not  susceptible  of  strict 
definition).  They  breed  true  to  characters, 
but  are  not  invariably  fertile  with  otlier 
varieties— e.;;.,  pouters  among  pigeons,  and 
some  kinds  of  maize  among  plants.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  varieties  and  species 
is  indeterminable. 

*"  Certainly  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  has  as  yet 
been  drawn  between  species  and  aub-species- that  is. 
the  forms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  naturalist*, 
come  ve>7  near  to,  but  do  not  quite  arrive  at.  tlie 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSJl,  fotber ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  Quite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 
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r&uk  of  jipeclea:  or,  ntpilii.  between  suK-speclea  and 
wen  iiiiifKii)  viiruiitM,  wr  Dt-tweeii  lt««er  ^aru'ties  luid 
luillvlilual  dilltTtfiK-es.  Tlicse  diffueui-i-a  bieiid  into 
eai-'h  other  bv  nix  luseiiaible  aeries;  juid  k  Berli'a  Im- 
pre^cs  tbe  lurnd  with  tht<  Umi  of  lUi  nctiud  pHasnt{«." 
—ihirtcin:  Origin  <i/ Sp^iet  Imli'iutl),  l}.  4L 

^  The  term  ia  often  used  more  loosely  of 
minerals,  rocks,  &c. :  as,  varieties  of  amphi- 
lK>ie,  ixtrUties  of  jrranite,  &c. 

IT  For  the  dillereiice  between  variety  and 
digerencfy  see  Difference. 

*  var'-i-fomi.  a.  [Lat,  ra7*i?i5=varu>us,  and 
/(-rHui  =  form.]  Having  various  or  ditlereut 
forms  or  shapes  ;  varying  iu  form. 

Var'-l- formed,  a.  [Eng.  variform.  -€d.\ 
Formed  with  dilt'erent  shapes. 

*var'-x-fy,  *var-i-fle,  v.t.  [Lat,  ranu8  = 
various,  and  jacio  =  to  make.] 

1,  To  make  different ;  to  vary. 

"Their  workes  to  varifie.' 

Daviat :  Summa  ToMit.  p.  17. 

2.  To  variegate ;  to  colour  variously ;  to 
diversify. 

"  Lively  coloun  lovely  oarifide." 

Sylcetter     The  Miit/nijieenee,  66L 

Va-rig'-or-a,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.  varix^  genii. 
'varicis,  and'Lat.  gero=  to  carry.] 

PaUvont.  :  A  genus  of  Tornatellid'*  (q.v.), 
with  eight  species,  ranging  from  the  Neoco- 
mian  to  the  Chalk  of  France. 

Ta-rin'-ghx-an,  s.    [Varangian.] 

va-ri'-o-la,  s.  [Ft.  variole,  from  Lat.  varius 
'—  various,'  spotted.] 

L  Pathol.:  Small-pox  (q.v  X 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  pustular  shields  formed 
in  Varit>laria,  &c.  (In  this  sense  there  is  a 
plural,  vii-rl'-o-Ux.) 

Va-ri'-6-lar,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  varioI{a);  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ar.]  Pertaining  to  variola  or  small- 
pox ;  variolous. 

*  va-ri-d-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  variola, 
aiid  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  A  spurious  genus  of  Fungals,  being  a 
state  of  a  lichen  with  abundant  soredia.  Vari- 
olaria  lactea  is  used  in  dyeing. 

Va-ri-0-lar'-ixi,&  [Mod.  Lat.  variolajiia) ; 
'•ill.] 

Chem. :  Robiquet's  name  for  the  crjstalline 
body  obtained  by  him  from  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  Variolaria  deulbata. 

Var-i-6l'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  variol{a);  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ic.]    Variolous. 

var'-i-o-lite,  s.  [Lat  vario^a)  =  the  small- 
pox ;  suff.  -ite  {Petrol.).'] 

Petrol. :  A  rock  originally  found  fti  pebbles, 
having  small,  projecting  pustular  bodies,  re- 
sidtiiig  from  sub-aerial  weathering.  It  is  an 
aphauitic  diabase,  enclosing  spherular  concre- 
tions of  a  felspar,  mostly  labradorite.  Has 
recently  been  found  in  situ  with  normal  dia- 
base. 

Tar-i-6-lif-ic,a.  [Variola.]  Thickly  marked 
witli  small  round  speeks  or  dots  ;  spotted. 

Tar'-i-6-l6idt  a-  &  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  varioI{a); 
suff.  -oid.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Resembling  variola  or  small-pox. 

2.  Resembling  measles ;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  measles. 

B«  As  substantive : 

Pathol :  The  name  given  to  a  disease  which 
has  the  characters  of  variola  in  a  mild  form, 
but  which  is  really  small-pox  modified  by 
previous  vaccination  or  inoculation. 

va-n'-o-lous,  a.  [Jlod.  Lat.  varioI(a)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Peitaining  to  or  deaignating 
small-pox ;  variolar. 

Var-i-br'-um,  a.  [From  the  Lat.  (editio  cum, 
notis)  variorum ■=z3.-ii  edition  (with  the  notes)  of 
various  persons.]  A  term  applied  to  an 
edition  of  some  work  in  which  the  notes  of 
various  commentators  are  inserted :  as,  a 
variorum,  edition  of  a  Greek  classic. 

VHr'-x-ous,  a.  [Lat.  varius  =  variegated, 
diverse,  manifold.] 

1.  Differing  from  each  other  ;  different, 
ilivei'se,  manifold. 

"  He  ...  In  deriaioD  sets 
Upon  their  ton^e  a  varion*  spirit,  to  ratie 
Quite  out  their  oatlve  Luit(uHue. " 

JJUton:  P.  i.,  xiL&i 


2.  Divers,  several. 

"  Ou  th«  whole  we  loat  little  leu  thiutamouth  liy 
niir  atteiidiuice  u|>ou  hvrlllio  Gtuuceitterl,  iu  coiib«- 
■liieiice  of  the  van"Ut  uiiHchrinc«s  she  encouutcred."— 
Anton  :   i'v^aget,  bk.  Ui .  cb.  i. 

*3.  Variegated.    (A  Latinisrii.) 

"Tlie  variotu  Irla  Juiioaomlii  with  hiuita" 

Vryd^m.    rirgU ;  .t'nHd  \x.  2. 

*  4.  Changeable,  uncertain,  uutixud,  in> 
constant. 

"The  Dftinea  of  mixed  modes  want  sUuidiLrds  in 
HMturc,  whereby  to  adjust  their  Blftniilcatiou  ;  thort-- 
fore  they  nrv  x'ery  mrioiu  mid  doubiful.'— AocAr. 

*5.  Exhibiting  different  characters  ;  multi- 
form. 

"  A  man  so  variotn  thnt  he  Beeui'd  to  l>e 
Not  cue.  but  all  inauklnd's  e)iitom«." 

DrytLiii :  ,A  btalom  A  A  cJUtaphal,  1.  (16. 

6.  Having  a  diversity  of  features ;  not  uni- 
form or  iiioiiotouous ;  diversified. 

"  Heibs  of  every  leaf,  that  sodden  flowered, 
Opening  their  oarioiu  culoiira." 

Miltott:  P.L.,  viL318. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  various  and 
different,  see  Different. 

viir'-i-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  itarious;  -li/.]  In 
a  various  nianuer  or  degree  ;  iu  vaj'ious  or 
different  ways  ;  diversely  ;  with  diversity  ; 
mnltifariously. 

"  So  sweet,  bo  ahrill,  so  variotuly  she  auiig." 

DryiUn  :  Ftovrer  *  /^V.  »«• 

v3r-iS'-<Jlte,  s.  [After  Variscia,  the  Latin 
name  for  Voigtland,  where  found ;  suff.  -ite 
(.Urn.).] 

Min. :  A  reniform  mineral  of  apple-green 
colour ;  compos.  :  a  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina.    Is  probably  related  to  Calaite  (q.v.). 

var-isse',  s.    [Of.  varix.] 

Farr.  :  An  imperfection  on  the  inside  of  the 
leg  of  a  horse,  differing  from  a  curb,  at  tlie 
same  height,  and  frequently  injuring  the  sale 
of  the  animal  by  growing  to  an  unsightly 
magnitude.     (Craig!) 

var'-ix»  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Pathol. :  The  dilatation  and  thickening 
of  liie  veins  with  lengthening  and  tortuosity, 
and  projection  of  cei-tain  points  in  the  form 
of  knots  or  knobs,  in  which  the  blood  coagu- 
lates, fibrin  is  deposited,  and  in  the  centre 
sometimes  even  osseous  matter;  in  addition 
the  coats  of  the  veins  are  diseased.  Oi*ca- 
sionally  partitions  are  formed,  and  perfora- 
tions communicating  i,vith  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  generally  more  or  less 
diseased  ;  this  form  is  chiefly  found  roimd  the 
anus,  causing  piles  or  hfemorrhoids.  The 
veins  chiefly  affected  are  tlie  saphenous,  sper- 
matic, and  hemorrhoidal,  most  of  all  the  first, 
producing  varicose  veins  and  ulcers  of  tlie 
legs  in  women,  and  clerks  who  sit  cross-legged 
at  their  desks. 

2.  Zool. :  One  of  the  ridges  or  spinose  lines 
which  mark  the  former  position  of  the  mouth 
in  certain  univalve  shells.  (See  illustratiou 
under  Univalve.) 

var'-let,  var-lette,  5.  [O.  Fr.  varlet,  vaslet, 
vallet,  valet.  The  original  form  was  vaslet,  for 
ra^salet,  dimin.  from  vassal  —  a  vassal  (q.v.). 
Varlet  and  valet  are  doublets.] 

*  1.  A  page,  or  knii^ht's  follower;  an  at- 
tendant on  a  gentleman ;  a  serving-man,  a 
groom  or  footman. 

"  For  the  archers  who  were  to  the  nombre  of  iil,  M. 
ehott«  f^te  thi-yr  aruwes.  nat  sparyut;  laaisters  nor 
varlettU,"—Bcrneri:  Froiitart ;  CronycUt,Yu\.  i.,ch  xvi. 

t  2.  A  terra  of  contempt  for  a  low  fellow ; 
a  scoundrel,  a  rascal. 

"  Therv  a  money  for  thee ;  thou  art  a  precious  varl«t. 
Be  fat.  be  fat,  and  blow  tliy  master  hackward," 

iieaum.  A  Flet. :  W<,men  Pleat'd.  il.  < 

*  3.  The  court  card  now  called  the  knave. 

•  var'-let-ess,  5.  [Eng.  varlet;  -ess.]  A  female 
varlet;  a  waiting-woman. 


' var'-let-ry»  s.  [Eng.  varlet;  -ry.]  The 
rabble,  the  crowd,  the  mob. 

"Gay  Bwarma  of  varlctiTi  that  come  and  go." 
^  li.  Brtncning:  SorUetlo,  vL 

var'-met,  s.    [0.  Fr.] 

Her.:  The  escallop  when  represented  with- 
out tlie  ears. 

var'-mint,  $.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  corrup- 
tion of  vermin  (q.v.),  often  applied  to  any 
person  or  animal,  specially  troublesome,  mis- 
chievous, or  the  like  ;  specifically  iu  hunting 
slang,  a  fnx. 

"Det-ided  the  hound  In  queatioa  to  go  tar  tbe  war- 
mint  he  had  ivim>l.'~iH«ULeth.  i.  i£68. 


var  nish,  ■  vor-nlach,  *  ver-nysohe, 
*  ver-nysslie.  «.  (Fr.  irnii.*  =  varnish  ; 
vernis.'ier  =  Uj  varnish  ;  O.  Fr.  wrnir  (pa.  i»ar. 
verni)  =■  to  vurnish  ;  vernis  —  varniblicd,  from 
a  supposed  Low  I^L  viirino  =  to  glaze,  from 
Lat.  vitrinus  =  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
glass,  from  vitruvi  =:glaw8  ;  Sp.  bemiz,  bamis 
=  vai'iiish,  lacquer  ;  barnizar  =  to  varnish,  to 
lac<pier;  ltd.  veriiice.  =  varnish  ;  vernicart, 
verniciare  =  to  vaniiah  ;  cf.  Late  Gr.  fitpoviiott 
fitpi/iicri  (beroniki,  berntke)  =  amber.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  thin,  resinous  fluid,  wliich  when 
spreail  over  the  surfare  of  wood,  metal,  glass, 
or  other  solid  substance,  forms  a  shining  coat- 
ing, impervious  to  nir  and  moisture.  Var- 
nishe.-i  are  piejiared  by  dissolving  certain  re- 
sins, as  copal,  auime,  mastic,  lac,  &t.,  in 
si>irit  of  wine,  or  in  fix-'d  or  volatile  oils,  tinis 
producing  spirit  varnishes  or  oil  varnishes. 
Amber  is  hard,  tough,  and  soluble  with  dilfi- 
culty  ;  it  makes  an  excellent  varnish,  hut  is 
expt-nsive  and  dries  slowly.  Copal  is  next  in 
durability  to  amber,  and  i»  more  largely  used 
than  any  other  gum  in  preparing  oil  varuishes. 
Anime  dries  quickly,  but  is  dell<'ientin  t<jugh- 
riess,  and  is  liable  to  ciack,  Crystal  varnish 
for  maps  or  drawings  ia  prepared  by  dissolving 
Casada  balsam  in  the  purest  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Common  resin,  dissolved  by  means  of 
heat  in  linsee*l-oil  or  turpentine,  is  used  as 
a  varnish  for  some  common  piu"poses,  and  is 
mixed  with  other  varnishes  to  impart  bril- 
liancy, but  unless  sparingly  used  renders  them 
liable  to  crack.  [See  Dammarin,  Lac-vabnish, 
Mastic] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  glossy  or  lustrous  appearance,  natural 
or  artilicial,  resembliug  varnish  ;  as,  the 
varnish  of  the  holly. 

(2)  An  artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  out- 
ward appearance  to  any  act  or  conduct ;  on^ 
side  show  ;  gloss,  palliation. 

"  Well  put  on  those  ahall  pniiae  your  exoellence. 
And  ftf  t  a  double  oai-jiixk  ou  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you  " 

Shakesp.  ■  BamUt,  iv.  7. 

^  For  the  difference  between  Varuish  and 
Gloss,  see  Gloss. 

vamisli-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  various  trees  which 
furnish  varnish.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
and  the  Varnish-tree  of  each  country  or  large 
pro\ince  is,  as  a  rule,  different  from  that  of 
others.  In  Tenasst>rini,  Pegu,  die,  the  var- 
nish-tree is  Melaiiorrhoea  usitatissima,  some- 
times specifically  called  the  Black,  or  Marta- 
bam  varnish  ;  that  of  Japan  is  Rhus  vemicU 
/era  and  Stagniariit-  vernicifiua ;  that  of  Sylhet, 
Semecarpus  A  naca  rdium.  The  varnish  -  tree 
of  the  countries  bordering  ou  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  Rhus  Coriaria.  It  is  a  tree  the 
leaves  of  which  are  divided  into  five  to  seven 
pairs  of  hairy  leaflets  with  a  terminal  one.  It 
is  hfteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 

var -nish,  •  ver-nish,  •  ver-nysshe,  v.t. 

(Varnish,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  with  varnish ;  to  lay  or 
spread  varnish  on  ;  to  lover  with  a  liquid  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  anything  a  glossy  sur- 
face, and  also  of  protecting  it  from  external 
influences. 

'■  Such  painted  puppets  I  such  a  oarjjish'd  tsoe 
Of  hollow  gewgaws,  only  drt'sa  and  face ! " 

Pope :  Dtmne  Imituted,  sat>  4> 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  cover  with  anything  that  gives  a  fair 
outward  appearance  to;  to  give  an  improved 
appearance  to. 

"  Young  people  ar©  uaed  to  vamUh  over  their  non- 
performance and  f orbeantii L'e  of  goo<l  iM^tlona  by  a 
pretence  unto  humility."— /"c/fnin*  *  tlt^'luet. 

(2)  To  give  a  fair  superficial  appearance  by 
rhetoric  ;  to  colour,  to  gloss  over,  to  palliate. 

"  With  seeming  good  bo  vamiihind  their  Ul 
Th.it  it  went  current  by  the  fair  event." 

Drayton:  Suront  »'ara,8T. 

var'-nisll-er,  s.    [Eng.  varnish,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  varnishes ;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  varnish. 

"  Ao  oil  obtwined  of  common  oil  may  probably  bt 
of  good  uae  to  surgeoua  and  vimUh^r«."—aoyl€. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  disguises,  glosses,  or 
palliates. 

"  Modeat  dulnesa  Inrka  In  thought's  dlR^lse  ; 
Thou  vamisUer  of  fools."         Papti :  Ou  ^iilfnee.  91. 

var -nish- ing,  pr.  jmr.  or  a.    [Varnish,  v.] 

varnishingday,  s.  A  day  which  pre- 
c.c(\os  the  opt-niiig  to  the  public  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings,  when  the  painters  of  the 


boil«  boy ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fbin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  Bin,  a^ ;  expect*  ^enophon,  exist.    -mg» 
-dan,  -tian  =  ahgn.   -tlon,  -slon  =  ahun ;  -Uoa*  ■^<^  =  zhun.   -eloua.  -tlous>  -«io«>  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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varriated— vaso 


pictures  are  invited  to  see  their  worlts,  and 
to  put  such  finishing  touclies  upon  them  as 
may  seem  necessary,  or  to  varnish  them  if 
they  tliinlt  flt.  The  latter  is  an  operation  not 
often  performed  upon  -new  pictures  for  fear 
that  it  may  cause  them  to  crack  as  they  dry 
Called  also  Touching-day. 

var'-ri-at-ed,  a.    [Eng.  vair;  -iated,] 

Her.  :  Cut  in  the  form  of  vair :  as,  a  bend 
mrriated  on  the  outsides. 

var  -ries,  vS^-rfB,  var'-rej^j,  s.  pi.     [A 

dimin.  from  vair  (q.v.).] 

Her.  :  Separate  pieces  of  vair,  in  form  re- 
sembling a  shield. 

•var' -sal,  o.  [Seedef.]  A  vulgar  corruption 
of  imiiersal,  frequently  used  simply  to  in- 
tensify or  emphasize.    {Swift :  Polite  Ccmv.,  ii.) 

•Var'-sI-tJ?,  s.  [See  def.)  Either  University 
(i.e.,  Oxford  or  Cambridge)  ;  more  rarely  Cni- 
Tersity  College,  Oxford.    (Slang.) 

" The  parson— possibly  au  old' Varsit]/ man."— flatly 
Telegraph.  May  8.  1888. 

•rar-so  -vi-enne,  s.    [Fr.] 

.\Iitsic:  A  celebrated  dance,  named  from 
Warsaw,  in  Poland,  where  it  probably  origi- 
nated. It  is  characterized  by  strong  accent  on 
the  first  beat  of  the  second  and  fourth  bars. 

var'-ta-bad,  var'-tf,-bed,  var'-ta-bet,  s. 

[Anneiiian  i'arta{iad.=  a  doctor,  in  tlie  sense 
of  a  learned  nian.J 

Ecclesiol.  (PL) :  An  order  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Armenian  church,  consisting  of  clerics 
with  monastic  vows,  in  this  diltering  from 
the  parochial  clergy  who  must  not  merely  be 
married,  but  have  at  least  one  cliild,  before 
they  are  appointed  to  office.  They  are  the 
only  men  under  monastic  vows  in  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  no  lay  monks  being  re- 
cognized. The  liishops  are  taken  from  the 
VarUibads.    {lyilwn :  Lands  of  the  Bible.) 

var'-US,  s.  [Lat.  =  bow-legged,  straddling.) 
A  variety  of  club-foot,  in  wliich  the  person 
walks  on  the  outer  edge  of  his  foot. 

vat-veU  ver'-vel,  ».  [Fr.  vemelle  (O.  Fr. 
vei-tevdle),  from  Low  Lat.  vertibella,  vertebolum, 
from  Lat.  verto  =  to  turn.] 

Falconry:  A  ring,  usually  of  silver,  placed 
on  the  leg  of  a  huntipg-hawk,  on  which  the 
owner's  name  is  engraved. 

var' -veiled,  a.  [Eng.  varvel ;  -ed.]  Having 
varvels  or  rings.  In  heraldry,  when  the 
leather  thongs,  or  jesses,  which  tie  on  the 
bells  to  the  legs  of  hawks  are  borne  flotant, 
with  rings  at  the  ends,  the  bearing  is  then 
termed  jessed,  belled,  and  varvelled. 

var'-'vi-pite,  s.  [After  'Warwickshire,  where 
found.) 

Mill. :  A  pseudomorph  of  pyrolusit*,  after 
manganite  ;  some  varvicite  is  said  to  have  the 
composition  of  wad. 

var'-S?,  *  var-l-en,  *  var-rey,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  varier,  from  Lat.  vario  =  to  diversify,  to 
vary,  from  varius  =  various  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  rariar ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  variare.] 

A.  Tr(insitive  ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  change  ;  to  alter  in  form,  appearance, 
Bubstance,  or  position  ;  to  make  different  by 
ft  partial  change  ;  to  modify. 

"  Shall  we  vary  our  device  at  wlU,^ 
Even  a«  new  occasion  appeaies  ?  " 

Spinier     .Mother  Huljbard't  Tale. 

•  2.  To  make  of  different  kinds  ;  to  make 
diverse  or  different  from  each  other. 

•■  Go<i  liath  divided  the  genius  of  men  according  to 
the  liitleient  affairs  of  the  world  ;  and  vrtrird  their 
inclinntious.  according  to  the  variety  of  actions  to  be 
performed." — Brown. 

3.  To  diversify. 

"  The  epithets  are  sweetly  varied.^ 

shakeip. :  Loves  L'lbonr'l  t.oit,  iv.  3. 

•  4.  To  change  ;  to  make  nnlilse  itsi-lf. 
'•  Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can  eury  wit" 

Shiiketp.  ■  Lom-'s  Labour't  Lott,  Iv.  3. 

5.  To  roHeve  from  monotony  or  uniformity ; 
to  diversify. 

U.  Music:  To  embellish,  as  a  melody  or 
theme,  with  passing  m ptes,  cadenzas,  arpeggios, 
&c.  ;  to  make  or  execute  variations  on.  [Varia- 
tion. II.  4.1 

B,  [ntraiisitive : 

L  Ordinary  Langiiage  : 

1.  To  alter ;  to  change  or  be  altered  In  any 


way  ;  to  suffer  a  partial  change  or  alteration  ; 
to  lie  modified. 

"  Fortune's  mood  oariet  s^ln-' 

Shaketp.  :  Pericles,  ill.     (ProL) 

2.  To  be  unlike  or  different ;  to  differ ;  to 
be  diverse. 

'■  The  violet  varies  from  tile  illy  as  far 
As  oak  from  elm  :  one  lovea  tne  soldier,  one 
The  silken  priest."  Tennyson :  Princess,  V.  174. 

3.  To  become  unlike  one's  self ;  to  undergo 
change  or  variation,  as  in  purpose,  opinion, 
or  the  like. 

"  So  vary'd  he.  and  of  his  tortuous  ttaln. 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  it  616. 

4.  To  deviate,  to  depart,  to  swerve. 

'■  All  they  of  his  counsaile  coude  nat  make  hym  to 
vary  fro  that  purpose."— flernel-s ;  Froissart ;  Cronyctc. 
vol.  1,,  ch.  ccxviii. 

•  5.  To  disagree ;  to  be  at  variance ;  to 
differ. 

"Of  the  flrate  comynge  of  these  Saxons  into  Bri- 
tayne.  anctors  in  party  varrey."—Fabyan :  Croitycle. 
ch.  Ixjtxiii. 

"  6.  To  alter  or  change  in  succession  ;  to 
alternate  ;  to  succeed. 

"  While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  erace, 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face." 

Addison :  Cato. 

n.  Math. :  To  be  subject  to  continual  in- 
crease or  decrease.  One  quantity  is  said  ti 
vary  directly  as  another,  when,  if  the  one  is 
increased  or  diminished,  the  other  is  also  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
Quantities  are  said  to  vary  inversely,  when,  if 
one  is  increased  or  diminished,  the  other  is 
•liminished  or  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

"The  unit  of  velocity  varies  directly  aa  the  unit  of 

length,  and  inversely  as  the  unit  of  time."— Everett 

The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  1..  p.  3. 

*  var' -J,  *  var-ry,  *  var-ye,  a.  &  s.  [Vary, 
v.\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Varied,  variegated,  various. 

"  Rere  up  their  eyen.  and  se  alle  the  mails  steyiiig 
up  ulfbn  the  femalis.  varye  (Lat.  varios)  and  aprynklid 
and  spottid."—  n'ycliffe  :  Genesis  xxxl.  12. 

B.  As  subst. :  Change,  alteration,  variation. 

"  [TTieyl .  .  .  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters 

ShakeSfi. :  Lear,  il.  2. 

*  vary-COloured,  a.  Coloured  differently 
in  different  parts  ;  variegated ;  parti-coloured  ; 
diversely  coloured. 

"  A  walk  with  vary-coloured  shells." 

Tennyson:  Arnhiim  Niahtl,  67. 

viis'-cu-lar,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  vasndum  (q.v.) ; 
Eng.  adj.'suff.  -ar.)    [Vase.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Composed  of  tubes  or  vessels.    (Paxton.) 

(2)  Consisting  of  tissue  in  a  very  succulent 
enlarged  state,  as  in  Potamogeton.    (Loudon.) 

(3)  Containing  spiral  vessels  or  their  modi- 
fications ;  vasculose  ;  connected  with  the  cir- 
culatory system. 

2.  Zool. :  Containing  blood-vessels. 
vascnlar-bundles,  s.  ft. 

Veg.  Physiol. :  Tlie  fibrous  cords  which  form 
the  ribs,  veins,  &c.,  of  the  leaves,  petioles, 
and  other  appendicular  organs  of  all  plants 
above  the  rank  of  mosses,  and  whicli,  by  their 
confluence  and  more  considerable  development, 
constitute  the  wood  of  stems  and  trunks. 
(Griffith  ii  Henfrey.) 

Tascnlar-oryptogams,  >.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  Cormophytes  (q.v.). 

t  vascular  glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Gland-like  liodies  supposed  to  effect 
some  change  in  tlie  blood  which  passes 
through  them.  They  are  :  the  spleen,  the 
thyroid  body,  the  pituitary  body,  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  &c. 

Tasoular-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot  :  A  primary  division  of  plants  estab- 
lished in  1813  by  De  Candolle.  He  defined 
it  as  plants  furnished  with  cellular  tissue  and 
vessels,  and  whose  embryo  is  provided  with 
one  or  more  cotyledons.  Called  also  by  him 
Cotyledonous  Plants.  This  division  compre- 
hended the  Exngens,  Endogens,  and  the 
higher  Cryptogams. 

vascular -sedatives,  s.  pi. 

Pharm.  :  Medicines  which  possess  the 
power  of  depressing  the  action  of  the  heart, 
or  other  portions  of  the  cin-ulatory  system. 
Some— as  digitalis,  tobacco,  aconite,  &c. — act 
chiefly  on  tlie  heart,  and  others— as  acetate 
of  lead,  ipecacuanha,  &c. — on  the  sro.aller 
vessels  and  capillary  system. 


vascular-system,  s. 

1.  Bot,  :  That  portion  of  the  interior  of  a 
plant  in  which  spiial  vessels  or  their  inodifl- 
cations  exist,  in  an  exogenous  stem,  the 
vascular  system  is  coutined  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  pith  and  the  bark.  It  ckiefly 
consists  of  ducts  and  pitted  or  woody  tissue 
collected  into  compact,  wedge-shaped,  vertical 
plates,  the  edges  of  which  rest  on  the  pith 
and  the  bark,  while  the  sides  are  in  contact 
with  the  medullary  rays.  It  comprises  the 
medullary  sheath,  which  consists  of  spiral 
vessels  and  woody  tissue  intennixed.  In  an 
endogenous  stem,  the  vascular  system  exists 
in  the  form  of  fibrous  bundles,  consisting  of 
woody  tissue  containing  spiral  or  other  ves- 
sels, "the  whole  embedded  in  the  cellular 
system. 

2.  Comp.  Anat.:  The  circulatory  system.  A 
term  applied  to  the  whole  series  of  vessels  — 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  lacteals— 
directly  or  indirectly  counect^^d  with  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  The  vessels  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  of  two  leading  types— those 
which  caiTy  blood,  and  those  carrying  lymph 
or  chyle.  The  first  constitute  the  sanguifer- 
ous system,  and  include  the  heart,  the  arte- 
ries, the  capillaries,  and  the  veins.  The 
second  or  alisorbent  system  includes  the 
smaller  and  larger  lymphatic  and  lacteal 
vessels,  with  the  lymphatic  and  mesenteric 
glands.  [Artery,  Blood,  II.  1.,  Circulation, 
B.,  Lacteal,  Vein,  &c.) 

vascular-tissue,  s. 
Bot. :  Tissue  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes. 
(Vascular-system,  1.) 

vascular-tonics,  s.  pi. 

Pharm.:  Medicines  which  give  tone  or 
strength  to  the  heart,  and  other  parts  of  the 
circulatory  system,  when  these  are  weakened 
by  disease.     [Tonic,  B.  2.  (4).] 

vas-cu-lar'-e?,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod. 'Lat.  oascii(aris  =  vascular.) 

Bot. :  A  class  of  plants  founded  by  Lindley 
in  1830.  It  was  not  quite  identical  with  De 
Candolle's  Vascular  plants  (q.v.),  for  it  in- 
cluded only  Flowering  Plants,  with  the  two 
sub-classesj  Exogens  and  Endogens,  excluding 
the  higher  Cryptogams,  wliich  were  relegated 
to  the  Cellulares  or  Flowerless  Plants. 

vSa^CU-l&r'-i-tJ?,  s.  (Eng.  vasatlar ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vascular. 

vas-cu-lif '-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  vasculum  (q.v.), 
and/eVo  =  to  bear.) 
Bot. :  Having  seed-vessels  divided  into  cells. 

vte'-cu-16se,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vascvUum)  =  a 
little  vessel ;  -ose.) 

\  A,  As  ac^ective  : 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Vascular  (q.v.). 

B*  As  substantive : 

Chem. :  Frem/s  name  for  the  substance 
constituting  the  principal  part  of  the  wood- 
vessels  in  plants.  It  is  insoluble  in  concen- 
trated acids,  and  in  an  ainmoniacal  solution 
of  copper. 

v&s'-cu-lunr  (pi.  v&s'-cu-la),  s.    (Lat., 

dimin.' from  vas  =  B  vessel,  a  vase.) 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  botanist's  case  for  can-y- 
ing  specimens  as  he  collects  them. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  pitcher,  as  in  Sarracenia  and 
Nepenthes. 

vase  (or  as  va^e),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vasum, 
vas  —  &  vase,  a  vessel.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  vessel  of  various  forms 
and  materials,  applied  to  the  purfioses  of 
domestic  life,  sacrificial  uses,  &c.  They  were 
often  used  merely  for  ornament,  or  were  at 
least  primarily  ornamental  in  character  and 
design.  The  antique  vases  found  in  great 
numbers  in  ancient  tombs  and  catacombs  ir 
Etruria,  Southern  Italy,  Greece,  Sicily.  &c, 
and  used  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  , 
were  for  the  most  part  made  of  baked  clay, 
painted  and  glazed,  though  by  the  Eg.vptians, 
Greeks,  and  Ottomans  other  materials,  such 
as  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  bronze.  Ivqry, 
and  glass,  were  used.  One  form  of  vase  seems 
to  liave  been  peculiar  to  Etruria— viz.,  black 
or  red  vessels,  with  figures  in  relief  upon 
them.  A  favourite  kind  of  vase,  introduced 
into  Rome  by  Pompev,  was  called  Murrhine 
(q.v.).  Another  kind  was  the  cameo  vase 
made  of  two  layers  of  glass,  the  outer  of  which 
was  opaque,  and  was  cut  down  so  as  to  leave 


late,  at,  fare,  amidst,  •what.  f^U,  fother :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  vnit«.  our.  rule,  full;  try. 


pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
Syrian,   se,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  iin  =  kw. 


vaselene— vat 
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figures  staniliiifi  out  uimn  tlie  lower  layer  as  a 

f round.  To  this  class  belongs  the  celebrated 
'ortland  Vase  in  the  British  Musouin.  The 
glass  vases  of  Venice  became  famous  in  the 
beginning  of  the ,  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
the  same  and  following  centuries  many  vases 
of  the  liighest  artistic  perfonnunee  were  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  Fnince,  and  Germany.  Tlic 
porcelain  vases  of  China  ami  Japan  are  also 
characterized  by  great  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  of  ornamentation. 

■■  The  toilft  stniiila  unveiled. 
Each  silver  vine  in  iiiyettc  order  liiM." 

Pope :  liape  of  tite  Lock,  L 

H,  TechnkaUy : 
1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  sculptured  ornament  placed  on  socles 
or  pedestals  representing  the  vessels  of  the 
ancients,  as  incense-pots,  Hower-pots,  &c. 
Vases  usually  crown  or  finish  fagades  or 
frontispieces. 

(2)  Tlie  same  as  Drum,  s.,  II.  2.  (q.v.)- 
*  2.  Bot. :  A  calyx  (q.v.)- 
vase-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  flower-pot — i.e,,  resem- 
bling an  inverted,  truncate  cone. 

V&S'-e-lene,  s.  [Altered  from  vaseline  {q.v.).} 
Ckem.  :  Petroleum  jelly.  A  pale  yellow, 
translucent,  semi-solid  substance,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocarbons  C16H34  and 
C00H40,  obtained  by  treating  the  nndistilled 
portion  of  petroleum  with  superheated  st*am, 
and  filtering  while  hot  through  animal  char- 
coal. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  turpentine, 
is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  melts  at  35°  to  40\  and  com- 
Biences  to  fume  at  l()0^  Its  density  in  the 
melted  state  is  -840  to  'SGG.  Pure  vaselene 
does  not  turn  rancid  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
a  property  which  renders  it  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  lard,  &c.,  in  the  preparation  of 
ointments  liable  to  change.  It  is  also  said  to 
possess  curative  powers  of  its  own. 

V&S'-e-line,  5.  [Ger.  wasser  =  water,  and  Gr. 
eAaioc  {claion)  =,  Lat.  olenm  =  oil.  Named 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  Cheesbrough,  and  applied  to 
the  preparations  of  the  Cheesbrough  Manu- 
facturing Co.] 

1.  (See  etym.). 

2,  Popularly  applied  to  vaselene  (q.v.)  and 
other  petroleum  products.  (AUen :  Commer- 
cial Organic  Analysis,  ii.  406.     Note  1.) 

Va^'-i-form,   s     (Lat.   vas,  genit.  vasi3  =  & 
vessel,  and  forina  =  form.] 
Biol. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  tube  or  duct. 

va'-^ite,  s.    [Wasite.] 

Va-BO-,  pre/.    [Lat.  tms  =  a  vessel.] 

Anat. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with 
a  blood  or  other  vessel. 

vaso-constrictor,  a. 

Anat.  £  Physiol. :  A  term  applied  to  nerves, 
the  stimulation  of  which  always  causes  con- 
striction. Such  are  the  vaso-motor  fibres  of 
the  cervical,  sympathetic,  and  splanchnic 
nerves.    (Foster.) 

vaso-dentlne,  s. 

Compar.  Anat.:  That  modification  of  d'-n- 
tine  in  which  the  capillary  tracts  of  the  primi- 
tive vascular  pulp  remain  uncalcified,  and 
carry  red  blood  into  tho  substance  of  the 
tissue.  They  form  the  so-called  vascular  or 
medullary  canals,  and  are  usually  more  or 
less  parallel  in  their  course.  Vaso-dentine 
occurs  in  large  amount  In  the  central  part  of 
the  tooth  of  the  sloth  and  megatherium,  in 
smaller  amount  in  the  teeth  of  the  elephant 
and  tlie  incisors  of  the  Rodentia.    {Page.) 

vaso-dilator,  a. 

Anat. :  Causing  dilatation  in  vessels.  Used 
of  nerves,  the  stimulation  of  which  causes 
dilatation  of  vessels.    {Foster.) 

vaso-motor,  vaso-motorial,  a, 

Anat. :  A  term  ajiplied  to  nerves  which 
govern  the  motions  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Quain  says  that  the  term  is  a  convenient  one, 
but  doas  not  consider  that  the  nerves  thus 
indit^t^d  constitute  a  distinct  system.  Used 
also  of  the  operation  of  those  nerves. 

"Ou.  fxplaaatlon  of  vato-motor  at'tion   wouM  be 
very  flmple."— fojft^r/  Physiol,  (ed.  *tli|.  p.  208. 

vaLO  motorlal,  n.    [Vaso-motor.] 


vlis'-s^l.  'v&s'-saU,  *vas-sell,  s.   &  a. 

[  Kr.  vasstil  —  a  vassal,  a  subjet^t,  a  tenant  (Low 
Lat*  i*(issallns,  vassus,  vasus  =  a  servant),  from 
Bret.  gwa2  =  a  servant,  a  vassal ;  Wei,  &  Corn. 
gwas  =  a  youth,  a  servant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  feudatory ;  a  tenant  holding  lands 
under  a  superior  lord,  and  bound  by  his 
tenure  to  feudal  services. 

"  Tlie  gniiitor  (of  IiukIh]  was  called  the  iiroprlotflr  or 
lord  ;  buiiiK  l)e  whu  rcUlut-d  tlieiluiiiliiiou  uv  ultlliintn 
property  o?  the  (cud  or  ft-o  ;  ami  the  Krnuteo  wlm  had 
uiily  the  use  ftiid  (loasosiilou,  aCL-ordiiig  to  th«  tvrttiH  u( 
the  tTrtiit  wiiH  allied  tin-  feudatory  or  va»s>tl,  which, 
WHS  only  aiiothor  uiiuie  (or  the  ti-uiuit  or  holder  of  the 
limdH  :  though  oil  account  of  the  iircjndicco  which  we 
have  jiiatly  conceived  a^iitiiat  the  doctrlnca  that  weru 
afterwardH  grafted  on  this  ayateni.  wo  now  iiim  the 
word  vimtal  opiirobriously,  as  synonymous  to  slave  or 
bondanian.  " — Blackttone :  Comnuml.,  hk.  11..  cli.  1. 

2.  A  subject,  a  dependant,  a  retainer. 

"The  prince  who  had  lately  been  hie  peualoDer  and 
V(iSMtl."~Mncatilaj/ :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 

"  3.  A  servant ;  one  who  attends  or  acts  by 
(he  will  of  another. 

"  Either  the  soul  becomes  servant  and  vimal  to  sin, 
or  at  the  btst  it  is  led  away  caxitive  by  ii.'—Uale: 
Cont.  ;  Of. Self-denial. 

*  4.  A  bondsman,  a  slave,  a  low  wretch. 

"  That  shallow  vristnl." 

Shnkeap. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1. 

B,  As  adj. :  Servile,  subservient. 

"Tliy  vasxat  wretch  to  be."        Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  HI. 

*  ^  Rear-vassal :  One  who  holds  of  a  lord, 
who  is  himself  a  vas.sal. 

"vas'-sal,  *vas'-sall.  v.t.    [Vassal,  5.) 

1.  To  subject  to  vassalage  ;  to  treat  as  a 
vassal. 

"  How  am  I  vnsiatal  then  ?  make  such  thy  slaves. 
As  dare  not  keep  their  goodnetsa  past  their  gravea." 
Beattm.  i  FIkI.  :  .Moral  Ucprvaeutatiun. 

2.  To  command  ;  to  rise  over  or  above ;  to 
dominate. 

"  Some  proud  hill,  whose  at-ately  eminence 
Vaunll^  the  (ruitfnll  vale's  circumference." 

Browne:  Britatmias  Pastorals,  i.  6. 

vas'-sal-age.  -  vas'-sal-lage  (age  as  ig), 
'  vas'-sel-lage,  *  vas-sel-age,  s.  [tr. 
va^iselage.]     [Va^j.sal,  s.] 

L  The  stilt*  or  condition  of  a  vassal  or  feu- 
datory ;  dependence. 


2.  Political  servitude  ;  dependence,  subjec- 
tion, slavery. 

*  3.  Vassals  or  subjects  collectively. 

■'  Like  vass'ilugf  at  unawares  eucountering 
The  eye  of  inajesty." 

aha/ieep. :  TroUttn  A  CreMlda,  HI.  2. 

*4.  A  territory  held  in  vassalage  ;  a  fee,  a  fief. 

"The  Countess  of  Foix  with  six  tenitorial  viisaal- 
affes." — Milinan  :  Hut.  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  ix., 
ch.  viii. 

*  5,  Prowess  in  arms  ;  valour,  good  service. 

"  For  all  foryetten  la  his  vassalloQe." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  3,056. 

•  vSs'-sal-ate,  v.t.    [Eng.  vassal ;  -ate.]    To 
leduce  to  a  state  of  \'assalage  or  sulyectimi. 

"Clergymen  shall  vastalate  their  consciences  to 
gratitie  any  potent  party."— Oaud«i;  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  <96. 

•  vS«'-sal-ess,  *  vas -sal -esse,  s.    [Eng. 
vassal  ;  '-ess.]    A  female  vassal  or  dependant. 

"  And  be  the  vaasall  of  his  vassalesse." 

Spenser :  Daphnaida. 

*vas-sal-la'-tion,s.  [Vassalate.]  Thestate 
of  being  vassal  or  subject ;  vassalage. 

"And  t\\\9.  vatS'iUatimi  Is  a  penalty  set  by  the  true 
Judge  of  all  things,  ui>ou  our  attempt  to  design  of  our 
own  heads,  the  forms  of  good  and  evU." — Montague: 
Dei'oute  Kssayes,  treat.  IS,  \  2. 

* vSs'-sal-r^,  s.    [Eng.   vassal;   -ry.]     The 
body  of' vassals  ;  vassals  collectively. 

*va8-sayl,  s,     [Wassail.] 

vast,  •  vaste,  *  waste,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  vaste. 
from  Lat.  vuMum,  accus.  of  rcis^iw  =  vast,  of  j 
great  extent.]    [Waste,  s.\ 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Wide  or  extensive  and  vacant  or  occu- 
pied ;  waste,  desert,  lonely,  solitary,  deserted. 

"  Antres  vast  and  desertii  Idle." 

Shakesp. :  Vthello,  1.  3. 

2.  Being  of  great  extent ;   very  spacious, 
wide  or  large  ;  boundless,  capacious. 

"  Over  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  slugle  man." 

Shakvsp. :  Coriolamis,  iv.  1. 

3,  Huge  in  bulk  and  extent;  enormous, 
massive,  immense. 

"Huge  statnefl,  called  Coloftses.  which  they  cut.  will 
aeeme  more  vnat*-  and  miv'hty,  If  they  frame  them 
Btradling  with  their  legs,  '— /*.  Holland :  Plutarch, 
V.  2<1. 


4.  Very   great    in    numbers,    quantity.   Or 
aniount :  as,  a  vojtt  army. 

5.  Very  great  as  regards  degree  or  intensity. 

"  other*  with  inut  Typhfou  raae,  more  fell, 
Rend  up  the  rockn."  Milton:  P.  L.,  II.  M». 

B.  Aa  suhataative : 

*  1.  A  Iwundless  waste  or  expanse  ;  space, 
immensity. 

Use 

2.  A  great  deal ;  a  great  quantity.     (Prop.) 
•3.  Applied  by  Shakespeare  to— 

(1)  The  sea. 

'•  The  god  of  this  great  vast."  Periclei,  111.  1. 

(2)  The  darkness  of  midnight  in  which  the 
prospect  is  not  boumled  by  distinct  object**. 

"  In  the  dend  vast  and  middle  of  the  night." 

Hamlet,  I.  2. 

■  vas'-ta-cie,  s.     [Vast,]    a  waste,  a  desert. 

"  What  Lldfan  desert,  Indian  vastaciet" 

Plan  of  Claudius  Aero.    (l«07.l 

'  vas'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  vastatus,  pa.  par.  of  vasto 
=  to  lay  waste.]     Laid  waste  ;  wasted. 

"The  vnstate  rulna  of  ancient  moDumento."— 
Adams:  Works,  ill.  19. 

'  vas-ta'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  vastatio,  ftom  vastatus^ 
pa.  pai-.  of  ra^to  =  to  lay  waste.l  A  laying 
waste  ;  waste,  devastation,  destruction. 

"  Such  was  the  vastntion  he  made  of  townea  in  this 
country."— /"u/iffr:   Worthies;  Bantshire. 

"  vas-ta'-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  devastates 
or  lays  waste  ;  a  devastator. 

"  The  vastators  ot  the  Church  of  Bug  land."— Oaudtfn  ; 
Tears  (if  the  Church,  i>.  86. 

*vfi.S-tid'-J-ty,  5.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  vastus,  from 
Lat.  vastitatem,  accus.  of  vastitas=  vastness.] 
Immensity,  vastness. 

"  Periietual  dumnce, 
Through  all  the  world's  vaiiiditu' 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  .Measure,  ilL  1. 

•  vas'-tx-tude,  5.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vastitudo.] 

1.  Vastness,  immensity. 

2,  Destruction,  vastation,  devastation. 

"  And  aftlr  the  bataill  there  sbal  l>e  an  vtter  per. 
petuall  vastifuUe  and  deatrucciou  of  them." — Joye: 
ICxposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  ix. 

*vast'-i-t^,  s.  [\jsX.  vastitas.]  Vastness,  im- 
mensity. 

"  The  huge  vastity  of  the  world  miiy  afford,  even  in 
this  region  beneath,  such  a  competent  space  aa  is  meet 
and  Convenient  for  motion." — P.  Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  951. 

vast'-ly.  <^dv.     [Eng.  vas(;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Far  and  wide ;  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach. 

"  Like  a  late-sacked  island  vastly  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood." 

Sluikfsp.  :  Hiipe  of  Lucrece,  1,740. 

2.  In  a  vast  degree  ;  to  a  vast  extent ;  very 
'  greatly. 

"The  complaints  were  many,  the  atmsea  great,  the 
causes  of  the  church  vastly  numerous,"— W/j.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol  UL,  ser.  7. 

vast'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  vast;  "ness.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vast  or  of 
great  extent ;  immensity  ;  immense  extent. 

"The  Coi>emlcans  .  .  .  suppose  the  vastness  of  tbe 
flruiaiiient  to  be  exceedingly  greater  than  tbe  aucleota 
believed  lt:'~Boyte:    Works.  U.  21. 

2,  Immensity  of  bulk  ;  massiveness. 


3.  Immensity  of   magnitude,  quantity,  or 
amount :  as,  the  vastness  of  an  army. 

4.  Immensity  in  degree  or  intensity. 

5.  Greatness  generally;    extent,  wideneBS, 
comprehensiveness. 

"  When  1  compare  this  little  performance  with  the 
vastness  of  my  subject,  methlnka  1  have  brought  but 
a  cockie-shell  of  water  from  the  ocean." — Ulanvilte. 

vas'-to,  s.     [Lat.  =  to  lay  waste.]    [Vast.J 
Law:  A  writ  against  tenants,  for  terms  of 
life  or  years,  for  committing  waste. 

* vast'-ure,  s.     [Eng.  vast;  -ure.]    Vastness. 

"  Whose  bugle  vastness  can  digest  the  HIT" 

Play  of  Kdroard  HI.    (tSM.) 

*vast'-3^,  a.  [Eug.  vast;  -y.]  Vast,  bound- 
less ;  of  immense  extent. 

"A  little  bird  .  .  . 
Had  lost  Itself  In  the  broad  vasty  sky." 

Drayton  :  Earl  of  Surrey  to  Lady  Oeraldin*. 

va,t.  •  fa<t»  -fiate.  -fatto,  s.  [x.^.fcct  (pi. 
fa(n)  =  a  vessel,  a  cask  ;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  vat  ; 
Icel./n(;  Dan./uti;  Sw./af;  M.  H.  Ger.  vas; 
Ger./ass.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  large  tub,  vessel,  or  cistern,  used  for 


to^  't>6^  ,  pdiit,  Jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  92iin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
Htfp*',  -t^iui  =  Shan,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^on,  -jion  -  Tihfin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  -Stc  =  bel,  d^L 
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many  purposes,  such  as  for  niasli,  wash,  hop 
liquor,  ill  brewing  and  distilling.  Also  used 
in  many  chemical  and  manufacturing  ojieiii- 
tions  in  which  the  substances  used  are  boiled, 
soaked,  steeped,  lixiviated,  elutriated,  &c. 
"  Red  with  Bpirt«d  purple  of  the  v'tts.~ 

Tennyion:  Priucest,  vil.  1B7. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  in  the  Netherlands 
corresponding  to  the  hectolitre  =  22  imperial 
gallons. 

11.  Techtiically: 

1.  Mdnllurgy : 

(1)  A  vessel  used  in  the  wet  treatment  of 
ores. 

(•2)  A  square  hollow  place  on  the  back  of  a 
calcining  furnace  in  which  tiu  ore  is  laid  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dried. 

2.  Ecdesiology : 

(1)  A  holy-water  stoup.    (Stoup,  2.] 

(2)  The  vessel,  usually  of  brass,  in  which 
holy-water  is  carried  about  to  be  sprinkled 
over  the  faithful. 

vSt,  v.t.    [Vat,  s.]    To  put  or  treat  iu  a  vat. 

Va-ter'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Vater,  once  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  Wurtemburg.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Dipteracese.  Calyx  five- 
cleft,  with  the  segments  at  length  reflexed  ; 
petals  five,  emarginate  ;  stamens  forty  to  fifty, 
with  short  filaments  and  long  linear  anthers  ; 
fruit  capsular,  three-valved,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded.  Valeria  indica  is  a  large  evergreen 
tree,  sixty  feet  high,  with  whitish  bark,  grow- 
ing in  India  in  the  Western  Ghauts  up  to  the 
height  of  4,000  feet.  The  seed  yields  a  white 
or  pale  yellow  solid  and  concrete  fat  burnt  in 
lamps  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles 
and  soap.  (Piney-tallow.]  When  the  tree 
itself  is  wounded  there  flows  from  it  a  resin 
constituting  the  white  dammar,  piney-fesin 
or  varnish,  or  Indian  copaL    [Piney-resin.] 

V&t'-fiilt  s,  [Eng.  vat,  s.,  and  fu}(J).]  As 
nmch  as  a  vat  will  hold  ;  the  contents  of  a  vat. 

•  vat'-ic,  *  v3,t'-ic-al,  a.       [Lat.  vates  =  a 

I'rophet.J    Of,   pertaining  to,   or  proceeding 

from  a  prophet ;  prophetic,  oracular,  inspired. 

"  Made  up  those  vatical  predictiona."~Sp.  Salt  : 

Works,  M.  550. 

vS,t'-i-ca,  s.  [Lat.  vatica  (herba)  =  a  plant, 
henbane.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Shorea  (q.v.). 

Vit'-i-can,  s.  [From  Lat.  mons  Vaticanns  = 
the  Vatii.an  mount  or  hill,  one  of  the  hills  of 
ancient  Rome,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber.] 

1.  The  palace  of  the  Pope,  built  on  the 
Vatican  hill,  immediately  north  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Peter's.  Strictly  speaking,  it  consists 
of  the  papal  palace,  the  court  and  garden  of 
Belvidere,  the  library,  and  museum.  The 
present  palace  was  built  by  Pope  Eugenius 
III.  (1145-1153),  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  many  of  his  successors.  Im- 
mense treasures  are  stored  in  it,  including  the 
Vatican  library.  The  Vatican  has  been  used 
more  or  less  as  a  place  of  residence  by  the  popes 
since  their  return  from  Avignon  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  here  the 
conclaves  always  meet  for  the  election  of  new 
popes.  Since  the  conversion  of  Rome  into 
the  capital  of  Italy  the  Vatican  has  been  the 
only  residence  of  the  pope. 

2.  The  papal  government  or  power. 

*'  The  reyuinptioii  of  these  relations  will  be  aignalised 
by  the  deapHtcli  of  a  Riissmu  dii>loiiintic  ageut  to  the 
Vatican:— thiilu  Chronicle.  March  7.  1888. 

*|f  Thunders  nf  the  Vatican:  The  anathemas 
or  denunciations  of  the  pope. 

Vatican  Council,  s. 

Church  Hl^t. :  The  First  Council  of  the 
Vatican,  or  the  Nineteenth  General  Council, 
which  assembled  on  Dec.  8,  1869.  At  the 
opening  sitting  719  prelates  were  present,  and 
tlie  numbers  rose  in  the  following  year  to  764. 
Tlie  work  done  consisted  of  two  constitutions  : 
one,  "Of  the  Catholic  Faith,"  treating  of  the 
primary  truths  of  natural  religion,  revelation, 
faith,  and  the  connection  between  faitli  and 
reason  ;  the  other,  "  Of  the  Church  of  Christ," 
treating  "f  the  primacy  of  tlie  Roman  See, 
and  defining  the  Papal  claims  to  authority 
over  all  Christians.  The  first  constitution 
was  unanimously  accepted  in  a  session  nf  667 
prelates,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  (Pius  IX.) 
on  April  20,  1870.  The  second  coTistitution 
led  to  a  long  discussion  ;  on  May  13  the 
scheme,  with  the  added  clauses  on  Papal  In- 


fallibility, was  laid  before  the  Council,  and 
on  July  18  the  bull  Fador  ^tenuis,  contain- 
ing the  constitution  and  the  definition  of 
Papal  Infallibility  was  read.  536  prelates 
voted  in  favour  of  it,  two  voted  against  it, 
whilst  several  absented  themselves  from  the 
public  session.  The  decree  was  then  con- 
firmed by  tlie  Pope :  on  the  same  day  Napo- 
leon III.  declared  war  against  Prussia;  on 
Sept.  20  the  Italians  took  possession  of  Rome, 
and  on  Oct.  20  the  Pope  prorogued  the  Coun- 
cil, which  has  never  reassembled.  [Infalli- 
bility.] 

Vat'-i-can-i§m,  s.   [Eng.  Vatican ;  -isrti.]  The 

tenets  of  thuse  who  lutld  extreme  views  as  to 
the  rights  and  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ;  nltra- 
montaiiism  ;  the  doctrines  and  tenets  promul- 
gated by  the  Vatican. 

•■  What  la  to  be  enpected  of  him  Is  yet  a  deeper  dis- 
guat  with  Vaticanitm"—St.  James's  O^izette,  April  30. 

18SB. 

V&t'-i-can-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Vatican;  -ist.)  A 
devoteti*  adlierent  of  the  Pope ;  an  ultra- 
mo  nt;m  ist. 

•  va'-ti-cide,  s.     [Lat.  vates  =  a  prophet,  and 

(xedo  (in  comp.  -cidu)  =  to  kill.] 

1,  The  murder  of  a  prophet. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  prophet. 

"  Then  liret  (if  poets  aught  of  truth  declare) 
The  caitiff  vaticiUe  concelv'd  a  prayer." 

Pope:  Dunciad.  11.  78, 

*  va-tic'-in-^l,  a.  [Lat.  vaticinus  =  prophetic, 

from  vates  =  a  prophet.]  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  predictions  ;  prophetic,  vatic. 

"  He  [Thomas  Rhymer]  haa  left  vatiHuat  rhymes, 
in  which  he  predicted  the  union  of  Scotliuid  with 
England."— K'urton  .-  English  Poetry,  $  79. 

•  va-tic'-in-ate,  v.i.  &  (.     [Lat.  vaticinatus, 

pa.  par.  of  vaticinor  =  to  prophesy,  from  vati- 
cinus  =  vaticinal  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  prophesy ;  to  utter  pro- 
phecies or  predictions. 

"  All  hare  not  alike  learned  the  connexion  o( 
natural  things,  or  umlerstaud  what  they  ait;iiLiy,  or 
know  how  tu  vatidiiate  by  them.''— Berkeley  ,  Hiris, 

B.  Trans.  :  To  prophesy,  to  foretell ;  to 
utter  prophetically  or  as  a  prophet. 

*  va-tic-iJl-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vatichuitio,  from 
V'lticlnatiis,  pa.  par.  of  vaiicinor  =  to  vaticin- 
ate (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  prophesying;  prediction, 
prophecy. 

'■  Unless  we  dare  aacribe  to  the  tyrant  a  spirit  of 
vaticination,  we  ciiunot  acquit  the  autiior  of  the 
letters  of  so  mauiieat  a  cheat "—fienti  y :  Dii.  on 
Phalaris,  §  4. 

2.  A  prediction,  a  prophecy. 

"  For  this  ao  clear  vaticination,  they  have  no  leas 
than  twenty-six  answers, "—fip.  TayUtr ;  liberty  of 
Prophesying. 

•  va-tif'-in-a-tor,  s.     [Lat.)    One  who  pro- 

phesies or  predicts. 

"  Listen  to  the  oaHctnator,"—!.  Disraeli :  Curiotitie-s 
qf  Literature:  A  isibliognoste. 

*  va-ti^'-in-a-tress,  s.      [Eng.   votlcinator; 

-f,s\s.]     A  prophetess. 

"  Ttiere  was  shown  unto  theui  the  hooas  of  the 
vaticinatresB."—Orqithnrt :  Habelais.  bk.  iii..  ch.  xvii. 

* va'-tic-in©,  s.  [Lat.  vaticinium.]  A  pre- 
diction, a  prophecy. 

"  Then  was  fulftlled  the  vaticine  or  prophesio  of  old 
Merlin."— floiiTuApd;  Conquest  of  Ireland,  cb.  xxxiv. 

vat'-ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Vat,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
act  of  putting  in  a  vat :  as,  vattiiig  charges  at 
the  docks. 

vau-gher'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  M. 
Vaucher,  of  Geneva,  a  botanical  author,  who 
died  in  1841.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  nfVaucheriejp  (q.v.). 
Green-spored  Al-*,  with  fronds,  or  filaments, 
aj^gregated  capillary  ;  with  an  interaal  green 
mass.  Fructification  cionsisting  of  short 
lateral  curved  antheridia,  and  cysts  contain- 
ing a  single  zoospore  of  a  dark  green  cohmr. 
The  species  occur  in  ponds,  ditches,  damp 
ground,  and  the  mud  of  saline  streams  or  sea- 
shores. Several  specit-s  occur  in  Europe.  Vaii- 
cheria  dichotoma,  Ahont  a,  foot  long,  is  cnninion 
in  spring  and  autumn  in  ditches  and  ponds. 

Vau-9her-i-e'-8e,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vaitcheri^a) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 
Bot:  A   sub-order   or   tribe   of  Fucaceae. 


Frond  with  one  or  more  siphons,  without 
bark;  utrii-les  forming  a  lateral  branchlet, 
proceeding  fnim  tlie  ujtper,  or  more  rarely 
from  the  lowest,  joint  of  the  branch.  It  con- 
tains the  t'dliiwing  lamilies  or  tribes  :  Hydro- 
gastridae,  Dasycladidse,  Ectocarpidae,  Batrach- 
ospermidiE,  and  Chordaridae. 

vaudeville,  *vaudevil  (as  vod'-vil),   s. 

[Fr.  vaitdevilli' —  a  country  ballad,  from  O.  Fr. 
i't(w  (Fr.  val)  de  Vire  =  valley  of  Vire,  a  town 
in  Normandy.] 

1.  A  term  originally  applied  to  a  country 
song  of  like  kind  with  tlKJse  written  by 
Oliver  Basselin,  of  the  valleys  of  Vaux  de 
Vire,  iu  Normandy,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
These  songs,  which  were  satirical,  had  for 
their  subjects  love,  drinking,  and  passing 
events.  They  became  very  popular,  and 
were  spread  all  over  France  under  the  name 
Lais  des  KaJtx  de  Vire.  The  peculiarity  of 
their  character  lived  after  their  origin  was 
forgotten,  and  plays,  interspersed  with  songs 
of  this  description,  came  to  be  called  Vaude- 
villes, and  occasionally  Vireluis. 

2.  A  light  gay  song,  frequently  embodying 
a  satire,  consisting  of  several  couplets  and 
refrain  burden,  sung  to  a  familiar  air,  and 
oft*>n  introduced  into  theatrical  pieces :  a 
ballad,  a  topical  song, 

3.  In  French  drama  a  piece  whose  dialog:ue 
is  intermingled  with  lightor  comic  songs  sung 
to  popular  airs. 

"A  aeries  of  matrimonial  adventures  which  might 
well  appal  the  most  darinii'  and  Ingenious  of  our 
vuudfi'ilte  authors."— /JaWi/  Telegraph,  March  22,  188*, 

Vaudois  (as  Vo-dwa).  a.  &  s.  [Fr..  from 
Vmtd,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  between  the 
Jura  and  the  Bernese  Alps.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  canton  Vaud,  its 
people,  or  their  dialect. 

•'The  Independent  critic  flnds  it  impossible  to  difl- 
cover  in  the  pre-Husslte  Vaudois  writings  anything 
but  Catholic  dvctTiuei."—AthencBum,  Ap.  T,  18H8.  p.  429. 

2.  Waldensian  (q.v.). 

■'  The  doctrines  which  the  Inquisition  dragged  from 
the  later  Vaudoix  hnjeticA." —Athetueum,  Ap,  7,  1888, 
p.  429. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  dialect  spoken  in  the  Canton  Vaud. 

2.  {PI.):  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canton 
Vaud. 

3.  (PL):  The  same  as  Waldensians.     [Wal- 

DBN-SIAN,  B.] 

Vaudoux  (as  V6-d6'),  s.  &  n.    [Voodoo.] 

vaugnerite  (as  van'-yer-ite),  s.  [After 
Vaugiicray,  near  Lyons,  France,  where  found  ; 
suff.  -ite  (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  granite  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing hornblende. 

vault(l),  *vawte, 'vaut,  *vout,  *vonte, 
*VOWte,  s.  [O.Fr.  volte,  voute,  voulte,  vaute 
(Fr.  voutt')=a.  vault;  volte  is  prop.  fem.  of 
volt  =  bent  or  bowed,  vaulted,  from  Low 
Lat.  volta,  valuta  =  a.  vault,  from  Lat  vokit^is, 
pa.  par.  of  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  turn,  from  the 
rounded  or  arched  top  of  vaults  ;  Ital.  volta.] 

1.  An  arched  roof;  a  concave  roof  or  roof- 
like  covering,  hence  applied  figuratively  to 
the  sky. 

"  Had  I  your  tongue  and  eye?,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  cmck." 

SItakeitp.  :  Lear,  v.  S. 

2.  Arch. :  An  extended  arch  covering  an 
apartment  so  constructed  that  the  stones, 
bricks,  or  other  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed sustain  and  keep  each  other  in  their 
I 'laces.  Vaults  are  of  various  kinds  :  a  cylin- 
drical vault  has  a  semicircular  arch  ;  a  covered 
vault  has  an  arch  which  springs  from  all  sides 
of  its  plan  ;  a  groined  vault  is  one  formed  by 
two  vaults  intersecting  at  right  angles.  When 
a  vault  is  of  greater  height  than  half  its  span, 
it  is  said  to  be  surmounted,  and  when  of  less 
height  surbased.  A  rampant  vault  is  one 
which  springs  from  planes  not  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  the  vault  placed  over  another  con- 
stitutes a  double  vault.  A  conic  vault  is 
formed  of  part  nf  the  surface  of  a  cone,  and 
a  spherical  vault  of  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere.  A  vault  is  simple  when  it  is  formetl 
by  the  surface  of  some  regular  solid,  and 
compound  when  compounded  of  more  than 
one  surface  of  the  same  solid,  or  of  two 
different  solids. 

"  Then  echo'd  through  the  gloomy  vaults  of  all 
The  lofty  roof,  the  suitors  bolsfrous  roar." 

Cotoper :  Bomer ;  Odyssep,  L 


ate.  mt,  fare,  amidst.  whSLt.  faU.  father:  we,  wet.  here,  cam?l.  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  W9lt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ijuite,  our,  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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3.  An  arched  chamber;  a  i)assast3  or  cham- 
ber witii  an  arched  loof,  especiaUy  a  subtor- 
wiiean  chamber.     Used  as — 

(1)  A  place  of  intermeut. 

"  Ti"-  kn^U,  th«  shroud,  tho  iimttock,  and  the  grave. 

Tlie  doop,  dftiuu  vault,  the  darkness  and  the  worm.' 

yoiiny:  /fight  Thoughts.  Iv.  lo. 

(2)  A  place  of  coiifineuient ;  a  prison,  a 
diun^eon. 

(3)  A  place  for  storing  articles  ;  a  cellar. 

*•  Tilt!  win©  o(  life  Is  drawn,  luid  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  cault  ti>  briig  of." 

Shaketp. :  Macbtth.  11.  S. 

4.  A  chamber  or  space  arched  over  naturally ; 
A  cavern. 

"They  frequently  passed  under  rauTM  formed  by 
fragmunta  yf  the  rock,  in  which  they  were  told  peoylo 
who  were  beui({hted  frequently  pasaed  the  uiiftit.  — 
Ciiok:  Firit  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvi. 

Vault  (2),  s.  [Fr.  volte  =  a  round  or  turn,  a 
tumbler's  gambols,  from  It al.  rt)?(a  =  a  turn, 
a  vault ;  vault  (1)  and  (2)  are  thus  essentially 
the  same  word.]  A  leap  or  spring,  especially— 
*  (1)  The  leap  of  a  horse. 
(2)  A  leap  by  means  of  a  pole  or  sprin^j;- 
board,  or  assisted  by  resting;  the  hand  or 
hands  on  something. 

vault  (I), "  vaut,  •  vawt,  v.t.    [Vault(I),  s. 

1.  To  form  with  a  vault  or  arched  roof;  to 
give  the  shape  of  a  vault  or  arch  to. 

"  The  houses  within  were  well  vavted  with  stone."— 
Bemen  :  Froissart ;  Cronyde,  voL  iii.,  ch.  Izxxix. 

2.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  an  arch  or 
vault ;  to  arch  over. 

"  Fiery  darts  In  fljiming  volleys  flew, 
And  flying  vaidted  either  host,  with  fire." 

JSiiton  :  P.  L..  vi.  214. 

vault  (2).  v.i.  &.  t.     [Fr.  volter.]    [Vault  (2),  s.J 

A.  hitransitive : 

1.  To  leap,  to  bound,  to  spring,  especially 
with  something  to  rest  the  hands  on. 

"  Nestor  had  failed  the  (all  of  Troy  to  see. 
But,  leaiiiuK  on  his  lance,  be  uanltcd  on  a  tree." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  JJeCamorplKuet  vill.  134. 

2.  To  exhibit  equestrian  or  other  feats  of 
tumbling  or  leaping. 

3.  In  the  manage,  to  curvet. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  leap  or  sjtring  over,  by 
means  of  a  pole  nr  si>riugboard,  or  by  resting 
the  hand  or  hands  on. 

•vault' -age  (age  as  ig),  5.  [Eng.  vault  (i), 
s. ;  -(ige.)  Vaulted  work  ;  an  arched  cellar  ;  a 
vaulted  room. 

"  He'll  call  you  to  ao  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vatiltiiges  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass." 

ShakeSp. :  E&nry  V.,  It  4. 

vault'-ed,  *vaut-edt  a,    [Eng.  vault;  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  hangiuuje  : 

1.  Formed  with  a  vault  or  arch  ;  arched, 
concave. 

"  With  clangoor  rings  the  fleld,  resounds  the  vaulted 
sky."  Dryden:  Pnlamon  i  Arcite,  iiL  662. 

2.  Covered  with  a  vault  or  arched  roof. 

"3.  Provided  with  vaults  or  subterranean 
passages. 

'■  The  said  eltie  of  Alexandria  .  .  .  being  all  vautfd 
Dnderneath  for  provision  of  fresh  water  " — Uacklui/t : 

Voyagvs.  ii.  281. 

II.  Bot. :  Arched,  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Used  of  various  ringent  corollas. 

Vault'-er,  s.  (Eng.  vault  (2).  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  vaults,  leaps,  or  tumbles  ;  a  leaper. 

"  Do  run  away  with  the  vautter,  or  the  Frenchman 
that  wrtlks  upon  ropes."— fienyomon;  Silerit  yVomuti. 
il.1. 

vault -ing,  s.    [Eng.  vault  (1),  8. ;  -ing.] 

Arch.:  Vaulted  work;  vaults  collectively. 
Vaultings  are  supported  by  ribs  or  groins, 
often  intersecting  each  other,  meeting  in  a 
boss?  in  the  centre,  and  frequently  springing 
from  corbels,  brackets,  &c. 

vaulting-sliaft,  vaultlng-piUar,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  pillar  sometimes  rising  from  tlie 
floor  to  the  spring  of  the  vault  of  a  ronf; 
more  frequently,  a  short  pillar  attached  to 
the  wall  rising  from  a  corbel,  and  from  the 
top  of  which  the  ribs  of  the  vault  spring.  The 
pillars  between  the  triforinm  windows  of 
Gothic  churches  rising  to  and  supporting  the 
vaulting  are  examples. 

Vault'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Vault  (2),  v.] 
A..  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verl>). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  Tlie  art  or  practice  of  a 
van  Iter. 


vaulting-horse,  «.  A  wooden  horse  in 
a  gymnasium,  for  practice  in  vaulting;  com- 
mon in  ancient  times. 

*  vaulting  house,  .'i.    A  brotlml. 
vaulting- monkey, ». 

Zool.  :  Cercopithfcus  petnurlsta,  fi-om  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Head  and  body  about 
fifteen  inches  lung,  tail  neiirly  two  feet.  Fur 
darker  above,  lit^liter  below  ;  fringe  of  white 
hair  round  face  ;  white  spot  on  nose,  whence 
it  is  often  called  Wliite-noae,  or  White-nose 
Monkey.  It  is  a  graceful  little  creature,  and 
extremely  playful,  and  the  agility  with  which 
it  passes  from  bniigh  to  hough  Justifies  its 
specitlc  aTid  popular  name. 

"vaulting-school,  s.  A  brothel.  (Smith: 
Lives  0/  Ihghicayinen,  iii.  162.) 

*  vault'- ure,  s.  [Eng.  vault  (1),  b.  ;  -ure.] 
Arclilike'shape  ;  vaulted  work. 

"The  strenijth  and  Itrmnesji  of  their  vau'tur«  and 
pillars."— fftii/  -■  Un  tht  Creation,  ch.  Hi. 

*  vault'- y,  *  vault -ie,  a.  [Eng.  vatdt  (1), 
s.  ;  -^.J     Arclieil,  concave,  vaulted. 

"The  vanity  heaven  so  high  fihoveour  head." 

!^hake»p. :  Homev  &  JuUvt,  iii.  6. 

*  vaunce,  v.i.    [Advanck.J 

vaunt,  "vaunte,  v.L  &  t.  [Fr.  vanter^  se 
va)ittr  =  X,o  vaunt,  to  boast,  from  Low  Lat. 
vanito-=io  speak  vanity,  to  flatter,  to  boast, 
from  Lat.  t;n/u(S  =  vain  (q.v.);  Ital.  vantare.] 

A-  Intranntive  : 

1.  To  boast;  to  make  a  vain  or  boastful 
display  of  one's  own  worth,  attainments, 
acliieveriients,  decorations,  or  the  like;  to 
bi-ag. 

"Arlovistus  .  .  .  vauuted  much  of  bU  owve  prow- 
esse,"— OoWinj;;  Cceaar,  fo.  a6. 

*  2.  To  glory,  to  exult. 

"The  foe  vawnti  in  the  field." 

Shaksap. :  llichard  III.,  v.  8. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  boast  of;  to  brag  of;  to  magnify  or 
glorify  with  vanity. 

soiled 

Milton:  i 

*  2.  To  display  or  put  forward  boastfuHy. 

vaunt  (1),  s.  [Vaunt,  v.]  A  bragging,  a 
boasting  ;  a  boast,  a  brag ;  ostentation  from 
vanity. 

"  The  haughty  captive,  who  had  made  his  vauntt 
To  lay  their  dwelliugs  level." 

Dryden:  Love  Triumphant,  i.  1. 

*  vaunt  (2),  s.  [Fr.  at'OHf  =  before,  in  front.] 
The  lirst  beginning  ;  the  first  part. 

"  Our  pisy 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlioga  of  those  broils." 

Shtikesp.  :  Troilua  X-  Cressida.     (Prol.) 

"  vaunt-oourier,  s.  A  precursor,  a  van- 
courier. 

"  Vaunt-courieri  to  oak-cleaving  thonderbolta." 
Shakap.:  Lear,  iii  2. 

*  vaunt-mure»  *  val-mure,  "  van- 
mure,  ^. 

Fort.  :  The  walk  or  gangway  on  the  top  of 
a  wall  behind  the  paiapet. 

"  With  Routher  engine,  named  the  warwolfe,  he 
pierced  with  one  stoue,  and  cut,  ub  even  us  a  thread, 
two  vaunt-mures."— Cmntl'-n  :  /igmuuia. 

'^  vaunt-parler,  "  vant-perlor,  a.    A 

spokesman. 

"The  coTincell  and  adulse  of  va nt -per lors.  otud  Buch 
as.  being  luiunnced  from  base  degree  vnto  hiBh  autho- 
TiliB."~Suliiuhcd:  But.  Scotlaitd  ia.n.  1487). 

vaunt'-er,  *  vaunt-our,  s.   [Eng.  vaitnt,  v.; 
-er.]    One  who  vaunts  ;  a  boaster,  a  braggart. 
"  Some  feign 
To  menaee  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter ;  but  in  %'ain." 
Spetuer:  F.  Q..  II.  iv.  l. 

*  vaunt'-er-^,  "  vant'-er-y»  s.  [Eng.  vaunt, 

V.  ;  -en/.]    The  act  of  vaunting  or  boasting; 
bravado. 

"This  vantery  and  glorious  boasting  of  a  man's 
seUe."— /*.  Sottand  :  Plutarch,  p.  -ZiS. 

"vaunt'-ful,  *  vaunt-full,  a.  [Eng.vaui>t 

(I),  3.  ;  -fall.]    Boastful,  braggart. 

vaunt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Vaunt,  v.] 
A«  Aspr.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Boastful,  bragging,  braggart. 

C.  As  subst. :  Boasting,  bravado,  bragging. 

"  Make  your  vnunfiiiff  true." 

ShakeMp. :  Julius  CtBtar.  Iv.  3. 

vaunt'- ing -1^,  adv.  [Eng.  vaunting;  -bi.] 
In  a  vaunting  or  boastful  manner  ;  boastfully. 

"  Vauntingly  thou  attakest  It* 

Shakap. :  Richard  II.,  Iv. 


vauqueline,  vauquelinlte  (as  volt-lin. 
vok'-lin-ite),  s.  [Alter  M.  Vauquelm,  the 
discoverer  of  chromium  ;  sulT.  -He  (ifift.).] 

1,  Chem.:  {Of  the  fonii  Vauqueline):  Fel- 
letier  and  Caventou's  original  name  for  strych- 
nine. 

2  Mlii.  (Of  both  forms):  A  monoellnic  min- 
eral occurring  in  miiuite  erysUils.  also  botry- 
oidal  and  gianular.  Hardness,  2J  to  3 ;  sp.  gr. 
6'5  to  6'78  ;  lustre,  adamantine  to  resinous, 
becoming  dull  on  exposure  ;  colour,  shades 
of  green  an<l  brown  to  nearly  black  ;  streak, 
greenish  or  brownish;  somewhat  brittle.  An 
analysis  by  Berzelius  yielded  :  chromic  acid. 
asaS";  protoxide  of  lead,  CO'S? ;  protoxide  or 
copper,  10  80  =  100,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  (CuOPbOaSCrOs,  which  requires, 
chromic  acid,  27 '7  ;  protoxide  of  lead,  014; 
protoxide  of  copper,  10'9. 

•  vaut,  s.    [Vault  (1),  «.] 

•  vaut,  v.t.    [Vault  (1),  v.] 

•  vaV  a  sor,  *  val-va-sor,  •  vav-a-sour, 

*  vav-a  SOUrO,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vavasor,  vavas- 
sdir,  from  Low  Lat.  vavassor,  vasvassor,  prol>. 
a  contr.  of  vassus  vassoru»u  =  a  vassal  of  vas- 
sal.s.] 

Fewial  Jm,w  :  A  principal  vassal,  not  hold- 
ing immediately  of  the  .sovereign,  but  of  a 
great  lord,  and  having  other  vassals  who  held 
of  him  ;  a  vassal  of  llie  second  degr«eor  rank, 
inferior  but  next  to  the  higher  noUlity.  The 
title  was  rarely  used.  In  the  (dass  of  vavasors 
were  comprehended  chdlelains,  who  owned 
castles  or  turtitied  houses,  and  iiossessSd 
rights  of  territorial  justii;e. 

"Tl»e  first  name  of  dignity,  next  beuenth  a  peer, 
WM  dutieutly  that  of  vldauieB.  vico-doniiui.  or  cat 
vajora.  who  art  mentiont^d  by  our  untient  lawyers  ha 
viri  maguas  dipnitatia.  Our  ieg.tl  antiquaries  are  uut 
agreed  upon  even  their  orijjinal  or  autieut  olBce.'— 
Blackitone:  Connnenl.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

"  vav'-a-sor-j^,  s.    [Fr.  vavassoire.) 

1.  The  quality  or  tenure  of  the  fee  held  by 
S  vavasor. 

2.  Lands  held  by  a  vavasor. 

"  He  WAS  also  called  a  vavasor,  and  bis  landB  a  vava- 
snry.  which  held  of  some  mesne  lord,  and  not  Imme- 
diately of  the  king."— Warri»(tf(oti.-  Work*,  p.  66. 

•  va'-ward,  s.  &  a.  [For  vanward,  ftom  van  = 
front,  and  uard  =  guard.] 

A,  As  subst. :  The  fore  part ;  the  vanguard, 
the  van. 

"  The  Earl  of  Huntley  had  the  vaward.  the  duke  tlie 
hattele."— ^(r^iue;  Ecctes.  .Mem.  lan.  IS.S'J. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Foremost,  front. 

"  There's  now  the  victor  mtward  wing  ?  " 

Scott  :  Jlarmion.  vi.  88. 

•vayne,  a.    [Vain.] 

ve-a'-der,ve-a'-dar,  s.  [Heb.  '^'J**}  (veadar) 
=:  Adar  tlie  second.] 

Hebrew  Calendar :  A  supplemeutary  month 
added  by  the  later  Jews  sometimes  after  the 
third,  sometimes  after  the  second  sacred  year, 
care  being  taken  that  the  seventh  year  should 
have  no  such  month  appended  to  Adar  (q.v.). 
The  twelfth  sacred  month  ended  in  February 
or  March,  and  Veadar,  if  introduced,  immedi- 
ately followed.  This  was  the  mefliod  of 
adjusting  the  Hebrew  months  which  were 
lunar  to  the  solar  year. 

veal,  *veale,  "veel,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vecl  (Fr. 
veuu),  from  Lat.  vifdluniy  accus.  of  vitellus  = 
a  little  calf;  vitulus  =  B,  calf.  orig,=  a  year- 
ling, from  the  same  root  '  as  vetus  =  old  ; 
vctulus  —  a  little  old  man  ;  Gc  €to5  (ft«(05)  =  a 
year.] 
•  1.  A  calf. 

"  i'eei.    a  calfe  or  9eate,"—CotffraV9. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  and  prepared 
for  the  tiible. 

veal-outlet,  s.    A  slice  of  veal  cut  otf  for 

frying  or  broiling. 

*veck,  *vecke,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 
Ital.  uecc/twi,  from  Lat.  iKt/ula.]  An  old 
woman.    (Romaiint  of  the  Rose.) 

Vec"-ti-an,  Vec'-tine,  s.  [For  etym.  see 
extract.] 

Geol. :  A  term  proposed  for  the  Lower  Green- 
sand.    (Used  also  adjectively.)    [Neocomian.] 

"The  name  Vectian.  roeouimended  In  I88fi  by  Mr,  A. 
J.  .hikt-H-Browno.  wns  iirevhiusly  applied  by  Jalm 
I'hilUpe  Ut  the  Ftnvlo-Marlue  Tertiary  Strata  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  whilo  the  name  of  Vectine  (from  lu- 
suhi  vectis  of  the  RomaDs)  was  suggested  hy  Filton  in 
ISI.S.  "— ff.  «.  Woodwtird  :  tirol.  England  *  tVatet  (ed. 
2nd),  p.  afi.v. 


b^,  hS^ ;  p6^t,  J6^1 ;  csat.  ^ell.  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  eadst.    -ing. 
Hdan.  -tian  =  shgji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -^lon  =  zhua«   -clous,  -tlous,  -Bious  -  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l*  d^l. 
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*v6o'-tlon,  s.  (Lat.  vectio,  from  vectus,  pa- 
par.  of  veho  =  to  carry.)  The  act  of  carrying  ; 
the  state  of  being  carried. 

•  vec'-tia,  5.    [Lat.]    A  lever. 

•  vec-ti-ta'-tion,  «.    [Lat.  vectitatus,  pa.  par. 

of  vectito,  freq.  of  vecto,  Intens.  of  vefw  (pa. 
par.  vectus)  =  to  carry.]  The  act  of  carrying ; 
the  state  of  being  carried. 

■*  Their  ener\'atea  lords  are  lolUog  iu  their  chartots 
(a  species  of  vectitation  seldom  used  aniong  the  aii- 
cleota.  except  by  old  men)."— Pope :  Martiniu  Scrib- 
lerus. 

vec'-tor,  s.     [Lat.,  from  velw  (pa.  par.  vectus) 

—  to  carry.] 
Mathematics : 

1.  The  same  as  Radios-vector  (q. v.). 

2.  A  directive  quantity,  as  a  straight  line,  a 
force,  or  a  velocity.  The  simplest  manner  in 
which  to  represent  such  a  quantity  which  in- 
volves both  direction  and  magnitude  is  by 
means  of  a  straight  line  in  space.  Then  the 
vector  may  be  regarded  as  a  stepping  from 
one  extremity  of  the  line  to  the  other.  Vectors 
are  said  to  be  equal  when  their  direction  is 
the  same  and  their  magnitudes  equal. 

•  vec'-ture,  s.     [Lat.  vectiLva,  from  veho  (fut. 

par.  ve'ctwnts)  =  to  carry.]  The  act  of  carry- 
ing ;  carriage. 

"  There  be  but  three  things  which  one  nation  eelleth 
auto  another:  the  comuioditie  aa  nature  yeeldetli 
it;  the  manufacture;  and  the  vecture  or  carriage."— 
Bacon  :  Essays ;  Of  Seditions  i-  Troubles. 

Ve'-da,  s.  [Sansc.  =  knowledge  ;  specif,  in- 
spired knowledge,  from  vid  — to  know,  cogn. 
with  Lat.  video  =  to  see  ;  Gr.  oUa  {oida)  =  l 
know  ;  Eng.  wit,  wisdom,  &c.) 

Hindoo  Sacred  Lit. :  The  oldest  Hindoo 
sacred  volume,  or  series  of  volumes,  divided 
into  four  portions :  the  Rig-veda,  the  Sama- 
veda,  the  Yajnr-veda,  and  the  Atharva-veda, 
ofti-n  spoken  of  as  separate  Vedas.  The  oldest 
is  tlie  Rig-veda  ;  thm  the  Sama-veda  and  the 
Yajur-veda  were  cnnposed,  and  after  an 
interval  the  Atliarva-veda  was  added.  They 
are  in  metre,  consisting  of  hymns  supposed  to 
have  been  divinely  revealed  to  certain  Rishis 
or  Brahmanical  sages.  The  hymns  of  Ihe 
Rig-veda  are  arranged  in  ten  circles  according 
to  the  families  of  their  composers.  Some  are 
named  after  their  individual  authors.  Tiie 
Saina,  Yajur,  and  Atharva  Vedas  consist  of 
extracts  from  the  Rig-vedic  hymns  made  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  sacrihcial  ollerings. 
They  are  therefore  in  the  nia,ss  more  modern 
than  the  Rig-veda,  though  individual  portions 
of  the  Sama-veda  have  more  archaic  gram- 
matical forms  than  those  of  the  Rig-veda,  and 
may  be  older.  The  Atharva,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  so  much  more  modern,  that  it  did 
not  obtain  its  present  place  without  contro- 
versy. To  tlie  Sanhita,  or  collection  of 
hymns,  in  each  Veda  was  appended  a  Bi-ali- 
mana,  or  prose  commentary  or  theological 
tTe;iti3e.  With  these  were  connected  certain 
upanishads,  speculative  treatises.  [Upani- 
SHAD.l  Then  follow  sutras  (strings),  consist- 
ing of  short  sentences  strung  together :  but 
these,  though  founded  on  the  Vedas,  are 
admitted  by  the  Brahmans  to  have  been  only 
of  human  origin.  The  Vedas  were  composed 
whde  their  Aryan  authors  were  lighting  their 
way  Forward  from  the  north-western  bound- 
ary of  India  across  the  live  rivers  of  the  Pun- 
jaub  onward  to  the  Ganges.  [For  the  theology 
see  Brahmanism  and  Rio-veda.] 

Ved'-ab.  Ved'-dah,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Etlinol.  (PL):  A  tribe  inhabiting  the  forests 
Of  the  inteiior  of  Ceylon,  probably  either  the 
at>origines,  or  outcasts  from  the  Singhale.se. 
They  live  in  a  primitive  state,  ruled  by  their 
own"  chiefs,  and  conceal  their  villages  in  the 
depths  of  the  jungle,  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  beaten  paths.  Their  language  differs  but 
little  from  the  common  Singhalese. 

Ve-dan'-ga,  s.    [Sansc.     See  def.] 

Jlindm  Sacred  Lit.  (PL):  What  the  Brahmans 
call  "members  of  the  Veda."  They  are  six 
in  number,  but  this  name,  says  Max  'Miil- 
lev  {Ancient  S'inscrit  Literature,  p  109),  "does 
not  imply  the  existence  of  six  books  or 
treatises  intimatelv  connected  with  their 
sacied  writings,  but  merely  the  admission  of 
six  subjects,  the  study  of  which  was  neces- 
sary either  for  the  reading,  the  understanding, 
or  the  proper  sacrificial  employment  of  the 
Veda."  The  six  subjer:ts  or  doctrines  usually 
comprehended  under  the  name  Vedangas  are 


Siksha(^pronnnciation),Chhandas(=  metre), 
Vyakarana  (=grammur),  Nirukta(=  explana- 
tion of  words),  Jyotisha  (=  astronomy),  and 
Kalpa  (=  ceremonial).  The  first  two  are  con- 
sidered necessary  for  reading  the  Veda,  the 
two  next  for  understanding  it,  and  the  last 
two  for  employing  at  sacrifices.  The  writers 
of  the  Vedangas  do  not  claim  inspiration. 

Ve-dSjl'-ta,  s.  [Sansc.  =  conclusion  of  the 
Veda.] 

Hindoo  PhUos. :  A  system  of  religion  and 
philosophy  professedly  founded  on  the  Vedas. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Piirva  mimansa  and  the 
Uttara  mimansa,  or  the  former  and  latter  mim- 
ansas,  which  constitute  two  of  the  leading 
darsanas  or  schools  of  philosophy.  As  the 
first  of  these  is  chiefly  practical,  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  is  mainly  derived  from  the  second. 
It  was  founded  by  Vyasa,  and  was  modified 
by  Sankara,  its  commentator.  The  former 
identified  the  world  with  God,  and  contended 
earnestly  for  the  reality  of  the  external  uni- 
verse, which  he  held  to  have  been  created  by 
God  ;  the  later  Vedantists  maintained  that  the 
universe  is  but  an  illusion  projected  by  God, 
and  is  itself  God.  The  present  VedanU  sys- 
tem is  Pantheistic.  It  has  many  adherents 
among  the  more  educated  Hindoos.  {Baner- 
Jee:  On  the  Hindoo  Philosophy,  £c.) 

Ve-dan'-tic»  a.  [Eng.  Vedant{a) ;  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Vedas ;  founded  on  or 
derived  from  the  Vedas. 

Ve-dant'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  Vedant(a);  -ist]  One 
versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Vedanta  (q.v.). 

"The  redantiat,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Illuminated 
Western  Philosopher.'— /VaiVi/  Telegraph,  Jaii.  9,  1886. 

ve-dette',  vi-dette',  s.  [Fr.  vedette  =  3. 
sentry,  a  high  place  from  which  one  may  see 
afar  off,  from  Ital.  vedetta  —  a  sentry,  a  watch- 
tower,  for  veletta  =  a  sentry-box,  dimin.  of 
veglia  =  a.  watch,  watching,  from  Lat.  vigilia 
a  watching.]  [Vigil.]  A  sentinel  on  horse- 
back stationed  on  an  outpost  or  elevated  puint 
to  watch  an  enemy  and  give  notice  of  danger. 

Ve'-dic,  a.  [Eng.  Ved(a):  -ic]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  a  Veda  or  the  Vedas. 

"  Saiialtrit  philology  h&a  no  longer  an  excuse  for 
ignoring  the  Vedic  age."— J/<M  AluUer:  AiKient  &i?i8- 
crit  Literature  (1869),  p.  10. 

vee-na',  s.    [Vina.] 

veer,  *  vear,  "  vere,  *  vire.  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr. 
virer  =  to  veer,  to  tuin  round,  to  whirl  round, 
from  Low  Lat.  viro  =  to  turn  ;  virola  =  a 
ling;  La,t.  viriola ;  Sp.  t'i'rar,  6trar  =  to  wind, 
to  twist,  tack,  or  veer  ;  Fort.  uirar  =  to  turn, 
to  change  ;  Dut.  vieren  —  to  veer.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  turn  ;  to  alter  its  course,  as  a  ship  by 
turning  her  head  away  from  the  wind. 

2.  To  shift ;  to  change  its  direction,  as  the 
wind, 

"  The  wind  veered,  the  ralu  ceased:'~Daili/  Chroni- 
cle, Jau.  4,  1888. 

^  The  wind  is  said  to  veer  when  it  shifts 
with  the  sun,  and  to  back  when  it  shifts 
against  the  sun.  In  nautical  language  it  is 
said  to  veer  aft  wheu  it  comes  to  blow  more 
astern  ;  the  contrary  is  to  haul  forward. 

3.  To  tuin  round,  to  shift,  to  vary  ;  to  alter 
one's  opinion  ;  to  be  otherwise  minded  ;  said 
of  persons,  opinions,  feelings,  and  the  like. 

"  Thou  weather -cock  of  government ;  thitt  wheu  the 
wind  blows  for  the  subject,  pi.iiifstto  i>rivllege;  and 
wheu  it  clianuea  for  the  soveraiga,  veers  to  prerog^ 
tive."— Z>ri/rfeii.-  Amphttryon,  v. 

B,  Transitive: 

Kantical : 

1.  To  direct  into  a  different  course  ;  specifi- 
cally, to  wear,  or  cause  to  change  a  course  by 
turning  the  stern  to  windwai-d,  in  opposition 
to  tacking. 

2.  To  let  out,  to  veer  out. 

"  Veerittf/ R,ho\it  oue  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of 
cnhle.  the  ship  was  happily  brought  up."— Coot.-  Pirst 
I'wyn'/c,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  To  turn,  to  shift,  to  change. 

■'  SaiUnB  father,  it  ve-:rg  its  lily  to  the  west,  and  re- 
gardeth  that  quarter  wherein  the  laud  ia  nearer  or 
greater." — Browne. 

%  (1)  To  veer  and  haul:  To  pull  tight  and 
slacken  alternately. 

(2)  To  veer  away :  To  let  out ;  to  slacken  and 
let  run. 

(3)  To  veer  out :  To  suffer  to  run,  or  to  let 
out  to  a  greater  length. 

"  This  obliged  us  to  let  go  our  sheet  anchor,  peei-in^ 
out  a  (Tondsfope  of  cable,  which  atopt  us  till  10  or  11 
o'clock  the  next  day."— Atwp'f'- ;  Voi/uffes  (an.  16s:. ) 


*  veer'-a-tole,  a.     [Eng.ueer;  -able.]    Change- 

able, sliittiiig.     (Said  of  winds). 

"We  And  tlie  winds  nouth.  8.  byW.  and  S.S.W.  tresb 
gales  :  veer-tble  to  S.W."  —  Hampier :  DUcoutm  t/ 
Windi,  cb.  v. 

Veer'-ing,  a.  &$.     [Veer,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Shifting,  changing,  turning; 
changeable. 

B.  As  subsU  :  The  act  of  shifting,  turning, 
or  changing  ;  fickle  or  capricious  change. 

"  It  is  a  double  nusfortuua  to  a  nation  given  to 
clinnge,  when  they  have  a  sovereigB  that  Is  prone  to 
fall  iu  with  all  the  turns  and  veerinffs  of  the  i>eoplo."— 
Addiaon :  Freeholder. 

*  Veer'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  veering ; -ly.]  In 
a  veering  or  shifting  manner  ;  shiftingly. 

veer'-y,  s.  [See  def.]  A  name  given  in 
America  to  Wilson's  Thrush  {Turdus  /iw- 
cescens). 

V^'-g^(l).  5.    [Arab.] 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
called  also  a  Lyrs*.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  No  other 
large  stars  are  near  it,  but  Vega,  Arcturus, 
and  Polaris  nearly  constitute  a  right-angled 
triangle.  Another  trianf^le  is  formed  by  Vega, 
Deneb,  and  Altair.  Vega  emits  a  brilliant 
white  light.  Spectroscopic  analysis  shows 
that  it  contains  incandescent  hydrogen,  so- 
dium, and  magnesium.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  small  telescopic  star. 

*  ve'-ga  (2),  5.  [Sp.]  An  open  plain  j  a  tract 
of  leve"l  and  fruitful  country. 

•■  Sometimes  marauders  penetrated  into  the  cepa. 
the  beautiful  veia,  every  inch  of  whose  soil  waa  fer- 
tilized with  huuiau  blood.'— /Ve«co«.    iAnrtandale,) 

•veg-et-a-bil'-i-ty',s.  [Eng.  vegetable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetable;  vege- 
table nature. 

"  The  coagulating  spirits  of  salt,  and  lapidiflclal 
Juyce  of  the  sea,  winch  entring  the  parta  of  that  pl.int. 
overcomes  itavegetability,  and  converts  it  into  a  lanU 
deoua  substance^"— flrowna  .■  Vulgar  Erroura,  hk.  iL, 
cU.  V. 

veg'-et-^-ble,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  =  vegetable,  fit  or 
able  to  live,  from  Lat  vegetabilis—  animating, 
full  of  life,  from  vegtto  =  to  enliven,  tc 
quicken,  from  vegetns  =  lively,  from  imgeo  = 
to  excite,  to  quicken,  to  arouse ;  akin  to  vigeo 
to  flourish  ;  Sp.  vegetable;  Ital.  vegetabile.] 

A.  Asadj.  .-Pertaining,  belonging,  or  peculiar 
to  plants;  resembling  or  characteristic  of  a 
plant,  or  what  belongs  to  a  plant ;  liaving  the 
nature  or  characteristics  of  a  plant;  occu- 
pied or  concerned  with  plants. 

"  The  wood,  bark,  and  leaves.  &e.,  of  an  oak.  In 
wliich  consists  the  vegetable  Ute."—Loc>ce :  Suman 
U>id<^rstanding.  bk,  iL,  cb,  xxvii. 

B<  As  substantive : 

1.  A  plant  (q.v.). 

"  The  whole  tribes  of  veffctablet  or  plants.  Thaw 
may  lie  divided  Into  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees." — Locke: 
Nat.  Philosophy,  ch.  i3C 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  a  plant  used 
for  culinary  purposes,  or  for  feeding  cattle, 
sheep,  or  other  animals.  Vegetables  used  for 
such  purposes,  as  cabbages,  turnips,  beans, 
pease,  &c.,  are  of  a  more  soft  and  fleshy  sub- 
stance than  trees  or  shrubs. 

vegetable-acids.  s.pU 

Chem. :  Acids  derived  from  vegetable  mat- 
ters, now  included  under  organic  acids.  The 
most  important  are  acetic,  oxalic,  tartaric, 
citric,  6cc. 

vegetable-fethlops,  s.  A  kind  of  char- 
coal i)rL'pared  by  incinerating  a  sea-weed,  Fucua 
vesiculosus,  the  Common  Bladder- wrack,  in  a 
covered  crucible. 

vegetable-albumin.  5. 

Chon.  :  A  substance  occuning  in  small 
quantities  in  all  vegetiible  juices.  It  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  pure,  but  appears  to  pos- 
sess the  general  properties  of  the  albumins. 

vegetable-alkalis.  5.  pi. 

Chem.:  The  proximate  principles  of  plants 
which  possess  alkaline  properties,  such  as 
morphia,  quinine,  &c.     [Alkaloids.] 

vegetable-anatomy,  s. 

B-t. :  The  dissection  of  plants.  It  may  be 
(1)  Gross,  in  which  the  plant  is  first  examined 
with  the  aid  of  a  hand-lens,  or  (2)  Minute,  in 
wiiich  every  part  is  subject  to  the  compound 
microscope. 

vegetable  -  brimstone,  vegetable  - 

sulphur,  s.     [Bbimstonk,  Lv^u-ode.] 


ate   fat   rare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel.  Her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or!  wore,  wolt  w6rk.  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  finite,  our,  rule,  fOll;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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vegetable  -  batter,  «.  The  Imttpr-like 
CODcieti;  oil  of  viuimis  trees.     [BurrEH,  A.  II. 

8.,  BUTTEH-TREK,  CoCOA-BUTTER,  5.] 

vegetable-egg,  s. 

Bot. :  Lncuma  mavimosuvi.    [L(fcCMA.] 

vegetable  fire-cracker,  s. 

Bot. :  Brodio'a  coccinea. 
vegetable-fiannel,  s.   Piue-needle  wool 
(q.v.). 
vegetable-gelatine,  s.    [Glutin.] 

vegetable-gold,  s.  An  acitl  extracted 
from  til'.'  riiots  of  Trixis  Pijnzakuac. 

vegetable-hair,  s. 

Bot. :  TiUandsia  usneoides.     [Tillandsia.] 

vegetable  horse-hair,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  librc  of  Chamcerops  humilis. 
[Cham.^bops.] 

vegetable-Ivory,  s.    [Taqua,  Ivory, if.] 

vegetable-jelly,  s.    Pectin  (q.v.).    The 

Eopul;ir  name  apiiears  to  have  been  given  by 
liudley.     {introd.  to  Botany,  ed.  3rd,  p.  40.) 

vegetable-kingdom,  s. 

But.  :  Tlie  Ent^Iisli  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
term  Itfkjiium  Vegetabile^  used  by  Linnreus  to 
designate  and  comprehend  all  jdants  of  what- 
ever alRnity,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
In  liis  Systema  Natura;  he  divided  it  into  three 
tribes  :  Monocotyledones,  Dicotyledones,  and 
Acotyledones ;  but  he  made  no  subsequent 
use  of  this  arrangement  either  in  his  Artiticial 
or  in  his  Natural  System  of  classificiition. 
For  Lindley's  classiftcation,  see  Botany. 

vegetable-leather,  5. 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  punicea. 

vegetable 'life,  s.  The  life  of  a  plant  as 
distiiit^'uished  from  that  of  an  animal.  Lin- 
nieus  described  a  vegetable  as  an  organized 
being  possessed  of  life  but  not  of  feeling.  Like 
an  animal,  it  has  the  powers  of  nutrition  or 
self-support,  that  of  assimilating  to  itself' 
particles  of  other  bodies  suitable  for  its 
nourishment  and  growtli,  and  finally  it  has 
the  power  of  reproduction.    [Plant,  II.,  1.] 


vegetable-marrow,  s. 


[Marrow  (1), 


vegetable-morphology,  s. 

LOOY.] 


[MORPHO- 


vege table-mould  or  soil,  s.  Mould 
or  soil  to  a  certain  extent  formed  by  deciij  ing 
or  decayed  vegetation.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  this  would  tend  to  increase  continually  in 
thickness,  especially  in  tropical  forests,  where 
vegetation  is  so  luxuriant ;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  swept  away  by  the  heavy  rains, 
or,  decomposing  on  the  spot,  is  partly  resolved 
into  gaseous  elements. 

vegetable -oils.  s.  pi    [Oil,  t.,  2.] 

vegetable  -  parchment,   $.     TParch- 

MENT-PAFER.J 

vegetable-pathology,  s. 

Biol. :  The  branch  of  pathoIi»gy  or  of  botany 
which  treats  of  the  diseases  of  plants. 

vegetable-physiology,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  physiology  of  plants,  the  branch 
of  physiology  or  of  botany  which  treats  of  the 
functions  which  the  several  organs  of  plants 
perfoiin. 

vegetable-Sheep,  s. 

Bot.  ;  Raoulia  exivita,  a  New  Zealand  plant. 
So  called  because  from  its  growing  in  large, 
white  tufts  on  elevated  sheep-runs  it  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  sheep  itself.  It  is  a 
composite  flower— one  of  the  Helichryseae. 

vegetable-silk,  5. 

Bot.,  dx.  :  A  cotton-like  fibre  obtained  from 
the  seed  pods  of  a  tree,  Chorisia  speciosa,  used 
by  the  Brazilians  for  stuffing  pillows  and 
cushions.  Tt  is  a  Sterculiad,  akin  to  the  Silk 
Cotton-tree,  1.  &  2.  (q.v.). 

vegetable-sulphur,  5.  [Vegetable- 
brimstone.] 

vegetable-tallow,  s.  A  fatty  substance 
obtained  from  SdUiJigia  sebi/era,  Vateria  in- 
dica,  and  other  plants. 

vegetable-tissue,  s.    [Tissxte,  II.  2.] 

vegetable-wax,  s.  A  ceraceous  excre- 
tion obtained  from  different  parts  of  various 


plants,  as  from  the  eoating  on  the  fruits  of 
Myriat  ceri/i-nt.     [Mviuca-tallow.) 

•  VOg'-ot-al,  ■  veg-et-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr-  vegeta I.  ] 

[Veoetab'lk.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  PcrtJiiiiing  or  relating  to  a  plant  or 
plants  ;  having  the  nature  or  characteristics 
of  a  plant;  vegetable. 

"  NoL-esaary  concmulnants  of  tbU  vefftlal  tacuHy  are 
life  Rud  hia  priviitlou,  dwt\i."  —  Burton  :  Anat.  0/ 
Melancholt/,  p.  :il. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  class  of  vital 
phenomena,  cnminim  to  animals  and  plants, 
namely,  digestion  and  nutritive  assimilation, 
growtli,  absorption,  secretion,  excretion,  cir- 
culation, respiration,  and  generation,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  sensation  and  volition, 
which  are  peculiar  to  animals. 

B,  As  siibst. :  A  plant,  a  vegetable. 

"  Let  hriitea  and  orgetals  that  caiiuot  tlilnk 
bo  fur  113  iiftHire  urges,  di'iuk.' 

Waller :  The  Drinking  of  Healths. 

•  veg-e-tal-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  vegetal;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetal  or 
vegetable  ;  veget;ibility. 

2.  The  aggregate  of  those  vital  phenomena 
which  constitute  the  life  or  existence  of  a 
vegetable.     [Veoktal,  A.  2.] 

Veg-e-tar'-i-an,   s.   &  a.     [Eng.   veget(able); 
-arian.] 
A-  As  substantii'e : 

1.  One  who  abstains  from  animal  food, 
living  exclusively  on  vegetables',  milk,  eggs, 
and  the  like,  the  more  strict  vegetarians 
eat  vegetables  and  farinaceous  food  only,  ab- 
staining from  eggs,  butter,  and  milk. 

2.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  vege- 
tarianism. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  vege- 
tarians or  veget-arianism  ;  of  or  belonging  to 
tlie  diet  or  system  of  vegetarians. 

Vegetarian  Society,  s.  A  society  con- 
sisting of  members, associates,  and  subscribers, 
formed  at  Manchester  in  1847,  to  promote  the 
use  of  cereals,  puLse.  and  fruit,  as  articles  of 
diet ;  and  to  induce  habits  of  abstinence  from 
fieh,  fleeh,  and  fowl,  as  fond.  The  Vegetarian 
Federal  Union  was  furmed  in  1889.  It  has 
affiliated  with  it  societies  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Australia,  and  Great  Britain.  Inter- 
national Congresses  of  vegetarians  have  been 
held. 

Veg-e-tar'-i-an-i^m,  «.  [Eng.  vegetarian; 
•ism.]  The  pra'ctice  of  living  solely  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdont — grain,  imlse, 
fruit,  and  nuts,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  eggs  and  milk  and  its  products  (butter  and 
cheese),  to  the  exclusion  of  flesh,  fish,  and 
fowl.  Vegetarians  allege  in  support  of  this 
system  that  man  when  created  was  exclu- 
sively frugivorous,  and  that  his  structure  is 
not  adapted  for  a  flesh  diet ;  tliat  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vegetarian  method  of  living  would 
enable  the  country  to  support  a  greater  popu- 
lation, and  render  it  independent  of  a  foreign 
food  supply  ;  that  vegetarianism  is  favourable 
to  temperance,  a  peaceful  disposition,  and 
purity  in  thought  and  life ;  that  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  children;  that  it  is  infinitely  cheaper 
than  a  flesh  diet;  that  its  adoption  would 
enable  the  working  classes  not  only  to  live 
better,  but  to  save  money  ;  that  it  would  stay 
the  revolting  horrors  of  the  slaughter-house; 
that  much  better  health  is  invariably  enjoyed 
by  vegetarians,  who  are  also  less  liable  to 
give  way  to  intemperance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  most  eminent  physiologists,  while  ad- 
mitting that  a  tlieoretically  perfect  diet  can 
be  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  hold 
that  a  mixed  diet  is  the  best,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  man's  organs(especially  of  the  stomach 
and  teeth)  is  held  to  prove  an  adaptation  for 
all  kinds  of  food.  Apart  from  tlie  stoiy  of 
Genesis,  which  many  authorities  liold  to  be 
poetical  rather  than  literal,  there  are  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  diet  of  the  first  man,  but 
practically  all  the  remains  that  have  been 
discovered  show  that  at  a  very  early  stage  in 
his  existence  man  was  a  hunt^^r,  and  lived 
almost  exclusively  on  a  flesh  diet. 

Veg-e-tar'-i-ans,  f.  ;i?.       A    Chinese    sect 
who   observe  the    habit    of   vegetarianism    as 
a  religious  duty.     This  sect  was  charged  with  | 
inciting  the  murder  of  many  Christian  mission- 
aries in  1895. 

veg'-e-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  vegctatus,  pa.  par.  of 
V€geto==  to  enliven,  to  quicken.]    [Vegetable.] 


1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  grow  up  in  the  manner  of  a  plant 
or  ve>;etable  ;  to  grow  by  vegetable  growth. 

(2)  To  promote  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

"Tliti  ri\lii  water  mny  be  endued  with  S(.me  ptge- 
fating  ur  proUQck  vlrtiu',"— /iu^ .-  Un  the  Oreation, 
pUi. 

2.  Fig. :  To  live  an  idle,  unthinking  life ; 
to  have  a  mere  existence. 

"  Ho  tleeius  It  hard  to  vegrtalf  alone." 

Cow/jer:  Tirocinium,  7U. 

veg-e-ta'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  vegeta- 
tioiiem,  accus.  of  vegetatto,  from  vegetatus,  pa. 
par.  of  vegeto  =  io  quicken,  to  enliven;  Sp. 
vegetacion  ;  Ital.  vegetazione.}    [Vegetate.] 
I.  Ordituiry  iMngitage: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  vegetating  ;  the 
process  of  growing  by  vegetable  growtli. 

"The  second  eeniilblfl  thnt  have  nut  only  a^  life  ol 
veqetafion,  but  ft  Ufe  of  aetue  and  tucullicv."—Baie  : 
Orig.  nf  Mankind,  p.  2flfl. 

2.  Vegetables  or  plants  generally  and  col- 
lectively.   {ThoTiison :  Suvuner^  43y.) 

H  Lyell  considered  that  the  etVect  of  vege- 
tation was  conservative,  i.e.,  that  it  retarded 
the  destruction  of  the  soil  and  the  subjacent 
rocks  by  the  action  of  running  water.  Thus, 
when  the  woods  clothing  the  steep  declivities 
of  the  hills  bounding  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Arno  were  cut  down  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  quantity  of  sand 
waslied  down  into  the  river  increased  enor* 
niously.    (Princip.  ofGeol.,  ch.  xlv.) 

II.  Pathol.  :  The  term  usually  applied  to 
growths  and  deposits  connected  with  the 
valves  of  the  heart ;  used  also  of  excessive 
granulations  on  wounds,  and  of  warty  growths. 

*  ^  Vegetatimi  0/ salts: 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
crystallization  of  salts. 

ve^-e-ta-tive,    *  veg-e-ta-tife,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  vegetatif—  vegetative,  lively.] 
A«  As  adjective: 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Growing;  having  theipowerof  growing, 
as  plants. 

"Substantial  forme,  vegetative  aotila,  abhorrence  of 
•  vacuum."— iocte;  Human  Underttand.,  bk.  Hi,, 
cb.  X. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  or  support 
growth  in  plants, 

"  This  growth  is  a  couataut  and  habitual  exercise  of 
vital  or  vegetative  aowW—lilackie:  Hel/Culture,  p.  41, 

IL  Zool. :  Repeated  au  indefinite  number  of 
times  as  the  limbs  of  a  Millipede  or  the  seg- 
ments of  a  worm. 

'■  The  vermiform  type  of  the  articulated  sub-King- 
dom in  which  the  veijetntivexnlucipli  of  developmeut 
by  the  frequent  repetition  ofaimilar  [larts  id  Btill  cod> 
spicuously  manifested,"  —  Owe/i."  Anat,  Invert,  {ed. 
1843),  pp.  129.  131. 

^  B.  As  suhst. :  A  vegetable. 

vegetative -tissue,  s. 

Biol.  :  The  same  as  VEOETA.BLE-TissuE(q.v.). 

veg'-e-ta-tive-ly,  ailv.  [Eng.  vegetative; 
•III.]    In  a  vegetative  manner.     [Vegetative, 

li.l 

*  veg'-e-ta-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vegetative  ; 
-ness.\  The  quality  or  st;ite  of  being  vegeta- 
tive, or  of  producing  growth. 

've-gete',  a.  [Lat.  vegetus  =  \\\e\y,  vigor- 
ous.]   [Vegetable.]    Active,  vigorous. 

"  Tliat  he  hud  lived  n  healthful  and  vegete  age  til] 
Ilia  last  sickness."— fi^.  Taylvr:  Holy  D if  ing,  ch.  Iv.,  {1. 

*  veg'-e-tive,  a.  &  a.    [Eng.  veget(e):  -iw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Vegetable  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  plant ; 
capable  of  growth. 

"  The  tree  Btlll  panted  in  the  unfinished  psrt ; 
Not  wholly  vegetive.  and  heaved  her  heart." 

Dryden :  Ovid;  Melamorjihosei'i. 

2.  Growing  vigorously  ;  vigorous,  strong. 

"It  quickens  all  kiiide  of  seeila.  it  makes  them 
vegetive."— II •iktwUI :  Apologie,  bk,  il..  ch.  iv..  j  l. 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  vegetable,  a  plant. 

"  Better  thim  those  vegetivet. 
Whose  Bouls  die  with  them." 

ilastinger :  Old  Law.  1.  L 

veg-e-to-,  pre/.    [Veoetous.]    Of  a  vegetable 
nature. 
vegeto  -  alkaUs,    s.  pi.     [Vegetabli 

ALKALIS.J 

*  vegeto-animal,  a.  A  term  applied  to 
an  organism  sujiposed  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  an  animal  an(i  of  a  vegot'ible. 
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vegetous— vein 


•veg-e-tous,  a.    [Lat.   vegetus.]    [Veoete.] 
Vij;i>rous,  lively,  active. 

••  It  .he  b«  (»ir._youug.  «mi  nejoloiu.  no  BweetmeaU 
ever  drew  more  l(les."-«<m  Jomm :  Stl<mt  llomun. 
ii.  1. 
▼e'-llC-men9e,  s.  [Fr.  viliMnence,  from  Lat. 
vehementia,  frcim  vehemem  =  vehement  (q.v.)  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  vehemencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  bein?  vehement ; 
violent  ardour,  fervour,  or  impetuosity  ;  vio- 

"To  declare  the  relem^n™  of  his  mynde  In  the 
matter  ot  Iaytb.--S.>  T.  Mere  ;  irortes.  p.  56S. 

2   Force  or  impetuosity  accompanying  ener- 
getic action  of  any  kind  ;  impetuous  force  ; 
impetuosity,  violence,  fury. 
"  A  universHl  huMiub  wild  .  .  . 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  aesinlts  M«  fr 
With  loudest  vtherMuce.         Milton  ;  f.  L..  u.  mm. 

•ve- he -men -93?,  ♦Te-he-men-cle,  s 

(Lat.  tcht-m.entU.\     Vehemence,  violence. 

"The  river  arose  BO  high,  and  ran  with  such  wAe- 
:"^lla!htahed  :  Descript.  BrUain.  cb.  xv. 


Vi'-he-ment,  a.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  rehementem, 
accus.  of  cWi(;nwns=  passionate,  eager,  vehe- 
ment ;  lit.  =  carried  out  of  one's  nniid,  from 
veho  =  to  carry,  and  meris  =  mind  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  vehe^nentc;  Ital.  veemente.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by 
strenstli,  violence,  or  impetuosity  of  feeling 
or  emotion  ;  very  ardent,  eager,  or  urgent ; 
fervent,  passionate,  tiery. 

"The  prenaratioue  went  ou  raindly,  yet  too  slowly 
lor  th/ vJhmtnt  eplrit  ol  V.\nam.--Haeaula,  : 
ffisl.  Em-,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Acting  with  great  force,  energy,  or  vio- 
lence ;  energetic,  violent,  furious  :  as,  a  vehe- 
ment gale. 

ve'-he-ment-lj^,  adv.     (Eng.  vehement;  -ly.] 

In    a  vehement  manner;    with    vehemence, 

great  force,  violence,  or  energy;    violently, 

urgently,  forcibly,  furiously,  passionately. 

•■  They  would  again  retire  to  the  place  from  whence 

they  came,  and  would  barli  fehementlj/  a  loug  time.  — 

Dampier  :  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

ve'-hl-cle,  s.    [Lat.  vehmdum,  from  veho  =  to 
carry  ;  Fr.  rihicuU;  S-p.vehiculo ;  Itnl.  veiculo.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1  Lit.:  Any  kind  of  carriage  moving  on 
land  whether  on  wheels  or  runners  ;  a  coach, 
a  car,  a  carriage,  a  cart,  a  sledge,  sleigh,  or 
the  like. 

2  Fig.  :  That  which  serves  as  the  instru- 
ment or  means  of  conveyance,  transmission, 
or  communication. 

"  Painting,  with  all  its  technicalitiea.  difficulties, 
and  pecullaJ  ends,  is  nothing  but  a  uoljle  aiid  express, 
he  feuguage.  invaluable  a.  ttie  wJicIe  ot  thought, 
but  by  ItSlt  uothing.'-ZJuAin  .■  Tru,  i  BeaiU^ul. 
(Introd.) 
II.  Technically : 

1  Art  :  The  menstruum  or  medium  with 
which  the  various  pigments  are  applied  in 
painting.  Of  these  water  is  used  in  fresco 
and  in  water-colour  painting,  the  colours  being 
consolidated  with  gum-arabic  ;  size  is  used  in 
distemper  painting.  In  oil-painting  the  fixed 
oils  of  liiseed,  nut,  and  poppy  are  used ;  in 
encaustic  painting,  wax  is  the  vehicle. 

2  Pharm. :  A  substance  in  which  medicine 
is  taken.     [Bxcipient,  B.  2.] 

•ve'-hi-cled,  a.    (Eng.  vehicHe):  -ed.]    Con- 
veyed in  a  vehicle ;   applied  or  imparted  by 
means  of  a  vehicle.    [Vehicle,  I.  2.J 
"  Guard  us  through  polemic  life._^ 
From  poison  vehicled  in  praise. 

Oreen .  The  Orotto. 

ve-hic'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  veUcularis,  from  ve- 
Aicuiiim=  a  vehicle  (q.v.).]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  relating  to  a  vehicle  or  vehicles. 

■•  Vehicular  traffic  was  impeded  and  blocked  In  the 
streets."— fiai'i/  Telegraph,  Feb.  9.  1886. 

•  ve-Mo'-u-lar-j^,  a.     (Eng.  vehicular;  -».] 

Vehicular. 

*  ve-lUC'-U-late,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  vehicle;  -ate.] 

A.  Trans.  ':  To  convey,  apply,  or  impart  by 
means  of  a  vehicle. 

"Try  various  other  means  of  vehtiyulating  and  con- 
veying  safe."— rar/yle.-  PiUt  4  Preient.  bk.  n..  ch   I. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  ride  or  drive  in  a  vehicle. 

"  reAir«'<ifi".ff  in  gigsor  otherwise  over  that  piece 
ot  Loudon  Road."-Carfi,!e .  Cromwell!  Letters,  ic., 
iil.  34. 

•vo-hic-u-la.'-tlon,s.  [Vehicul.4TE.1  Move- 
ment of  vehicles ;  traffic. 

"  The  new  Road  with  its  lively  traffic  and  eeAw^;*- 
tian  seven  or  eight  good  yards  below  our  level.  —Car- 
tyle :  Itemiuiscetices.  i.  212. 


•ve-hlc'-u-la-tor-y,  a,  (Eng.  i;e)iii:iiia((c); 
'Ory.  ]    De'signed  for  carrying. 

"  Logical  Bwim.bladders.  transcendental  life-preserv- 
ers, and  other  precautioimry  and  eefticutitorj)  (jear  for 
Betting  out."—t'urt,»fc.'  Life  0/ Slerlirig,  ch.  vui. 

veh'-me  (v  as  f ),  s.    [Veumoebichte.] 

vehm-ge-rich-te  (v  as  t,  c4  guttural),  s. 
[PI  ot  Ger.  rehiwi.richt,  from  O.  Ger.  veme, 
Seine,  /e»i  =  punishment,  and  gerixht  =  a  court 
of  justice.) 

Hist  ■  A  svstem  of  secret  tribunals  which 
originated  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  West- 
phalia, and  then  spread  over  Germany,  where 
the   regular   administration    of  .jnstice    had 
fallen  into  complete  disorder.    The  supreme 
government   of  the    Vehmic  tribunals    was 
vested  in  the  Great  or  General  Chapter,  com- 
posed of  the  Freegraves  and  all  the  other 
initiated  membei-s,  high   and  low.     The  as- 
semblies of  the  tribunals  were  generally  held 
in  broad  daylight  and  in  public,  sonutimes 
by  ni'ht  and  in  secret.      The  last  tribunal 
was  held  at  Zell  in  1668,  but  a  few  Vehraic 
tribunals  existed  in  name,  though  without 
possessing    any    remnant    of   their   pristine 
power,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century.    Westphalia  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  usually  conUined  one, 
and  sometimes  many,  Vehinic  tribunals,  whose 
boundaries    were    accurately    detined.      The 
court  itself  was  composed  of   "  Echevms, 
nominated  by  the  Lord  or  Graff,  and  divided 
into  two  classes— (1)  the  ordinary,  and  (2) 
the  Wissender,  or  Witan— who  were  admitted 
under  a  strict  bond  of  secrecy.    The  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Vehmic  tribunals  took  the 
very  widest  range.    They,  like  the  Echevins, 
were  of  two  classes— (1)  the  open  court,  or 
Folkmoot,  and  (2)  the  far-famed  and  dreaded 
Secret  Tribunal.    Charlemagne,  according  to 
the  tradition,  was  the  foimder  of  the  Vehmic 
tribunal,  but  this  is  not  confirmed  either  by 
documentary  evidence  or   by  contemporary 
history.     More  probably  these  tribunals  were 
the  original  summary  jurisdictions  of  the  old 
Saxons,  which  survived  the  subjugation  of 
their    country.    In    fact,   these    proceedings 
differed  in  no  essential  character  from  the 
Kuinmarv  jurisdiction  exercised  in  the  towii- 
ships  and  hundreds  of  Anglo-Saxon  England. 
(For  illustrations  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Vehmgerichte,  see    Sir  W.   Scott's  Annt   of 
Geierstein.) 

vehm'-ic  (v  as  f ),  a.  (Eng.  vehm(,e) :  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Vehme  or  Vehmgerichte 
(q.v.). 

veil,  'vail,   *vaUe,  "vayle,  *velle,  s. 

10.  Fr.  veile:  Fr.  roiie,  from  Lat.  tieiiim  =  a 
sail,  a  covering,  from  veho  =  to  carry,  to  bear 
along] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1  Lit. :  Something  hung  np  or  spread  out 
to  intercept  the  view  ;  a  covering  hung  or 
suspended  in  front  of  or  over  something  to 
prevent  it  from  being  seen  ;  a  screen,  a  curtain ; 
specifically,  a  more  or  less  transparent  piece 
of  dress  worn  to  conceal,  shade,  or  protect 
the  face, 

"The  vea  of  the  temple  w«  rent  In  twain."— Jffl«. 
ixvli.  51. 

2.  Fig.  ■■  Anything  that  prevents  observa- 
tion ;  a  covering,  mask,  disguise,  or  the  lilie. 

"Under  the  eetfe  of  darke  and  obacnre speeches."— 
Bolhithed  :  Bist.  Scotland  (an.  1279). 


II.  Technical 

1.  Anat.,  lie.:  [Velum]. 

2.  Eccledol.  :  The  name  given  to  more  or 
less  precious  fabrics  used  for  covering  persons 
or  things.  The  chief  are  the  Enchanstic 
veils,  of  silk  or  fine  linen,  used  to  cover  the 
altar  vessels  or  the  elements,  or  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  priest  at  Benediction  and 
of  the  deacon  at  High  Mass  (Humeral- veil]  ; 
the  veil  worn  by  nuns  ou  making  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  purple  veils  used  to  cover 
the  crucifix,  pictures,  and  statuary  m  churches 
in  Holy  Week. 

f  To  take  the  veil :  To  assume  the  veil  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  a  woman  when  she 
becomes  a  nun  ;  to  retire  to  a  convent. 

"  The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood.     _ 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hoial. 

.Scort .  Mar^ntan,  U.  i. 

veil, "vail,  V.t.    [Veil,  s.] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  cover,  hide,  or  conceal  with  a 
veil,  curtain,  or  the  like  ;  to  put  a  veil  over. 

"  retling  his  face  through  fear  to  be  observ'd 
By  the  PhaMCiaiis  weeping  at  the  soug. 

Copper :  Homer ;  odyiseg  vllL 


II.  FignnitiKhj : 

1.  To  keep  from  being  seen;  to  hide,  to 

conceal,  to  disguise. 

"  Yonder  blazing  cloud  that  oeiU  the  hilL" 
,  Hilton:  P.  L..Xi.^2». 

2.  To  invest,  to  enshroud,  to  conceal. 

3.  To  mask,  to  disguise. 

"  I  have  veiled  my  look." 

Shakesp. :  Juliut  Ctetnr,  L  2. 

veiled.  *  vailed,  o.    (Eng.  veil ;  -ad.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Covered,  hidden,  or  protected  by  a  veil. 

*  2.  Having  taken  the  veil ;  having  become 
a  nun. 

"  she  had  surely  been  sainted  If  vailed.'— Fuller  ■ 
iVorthiet;  Essex. 

II.  Bol. :  The  same  as  Velate  (q.v.). 

veiled-voice,  s. 

Mwiic:  A  voice  which  is  not  clear,  but 
souuds  as  if  it  passed  through  some  inter- 
posed medium.    (Grove.) 

vfell'-ing,  s.    [Bug.  veil ;  -ing.]    Avea;athin 
covering. 

"Draped  with  a  light  feUIng  of  white  mist-like 
lisse."— /JaJti/  Telegraph.  Feb.  25.  1888. 

*  veil -less,  a.   (Eng.  veil,  s. ;  -less.]   Destitute 
of  a  veil. 

"  He  drove  the  dust  against  her  veUless  eyes." 

Tennyson  :  Oeraint  &  Enid, 

vein,  *  vayne,  *  veine,  *  veyne,  s.    (Fr. 

veine,  from  Lat.  reim  =  a  vein,  from  the  same 
root  as  velio  =  to  carry ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  vena.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2  A  streak  or  wave  of  different  colour,  ap- 
pearing in  wood,  marble,  and  other  stones  ;  a 
long,  irregular  streak  of  colour. 

3.  A  cavity,  fissure,  cleft,  or  hollow,  as  ifl 
the' earth  or  other  substance. 

"  To  do  me  business  in  the  vei/ii  o'  the  earth." 

ahakesp. :  Tempest,  I.  J. 

4    Any  distinctive  or  valuable  property  or 
characteristic  considered  as  running  through, 
'     or   intermingled  with    others;   a   continued 
strain  ;  a  current,  a  stream. 

'■  He  can  oi»n  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking."— 
SiPi/t.    {Todd.) 

5.  Manner  of  speech  or  action ;  particular 
style,  character,  disposition,  or  cast  of  miud. 

"This  is  Ercles"  vein,  a  tyrant'a  vein.'—Shake*p.. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  1.  2. 

6.  Particular  mood,  disposition,  temper,  01 
humour. 

*' To  aee  you  In  this  merry  eein. 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  U.  1 

*  7.  Favourable  moment ;  time  when  any 
inclination  is  predominant. 

"  ArtiziUis  have  not  only  their  growths  aluj  porfec- 
tioua.  but  likewise  their  veins  and  times."— IroMon  ; 
Arehiteetare. 

n.  Technically: 

I.  Anat.  (.PI):  Thin  ramif>'ing  elastic  tubes 
arising  in  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and 
proceeding  by  a  more  or  less  direct  course  to 
the  heart,  to  which  they  carry  back  tlie 
blood  sent  forth  by  the  arteries  and  trans- 
ferred to  them  by  the  capillaries  connecting 
the  two  kinds  of  vessels.  They  fall  under  three 
great  divisions :  the  pulmonary,  the  systemic 
veins,  and  those  constituting  the  portal  sys- 
tem. The  pulmonary  veins  consist  of  four  short 
venous  trunks  which  carry  the  red  blood  back 
from  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  which  are  found  two  on  each  side  in  the 
root  of  the  corresponding  lung.  The  systemic 
veins  arise  by  small  branches,  which  receive 
the  blood  from  the  capillaries  [Capillary- 
vessels]  throughout  the  body,  and  uniting  to 
form  larger  vessels  and  then  two  large  venous 
trunks,  the  superior  and  inferior  venal  cava:, 
finally  enter  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
into  which  the  coronary  veins  also  conduct 
the  blood  which  nourishes  that  organ  itself. 
These  systemic  veins  are  naturally  divided 
into  two  groups,  according  to  the  channel  by 
which  thev  enter  the  heart.  The  veins  of  the 
head,  tlie'neck,  the  upper  limbs,  the  spine, 
the  heart,  and  part  of  tlie  walls  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  make  tlieir  entrance  into  tlie 
ri'dit  auricle  bv  the  superior  veiw  cava,  while 
tho.se  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  the 
abdominal  viscera  do  so  by  the  inferior  ffii« 
cava.  The  veins  of  the  portal  system  bring 
back  the  blood  from  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, the  spleen,  and  the  pancreas  ;  then 
joining,  they  form  the  great  portal  vein  whuli 
ramifies  in  the  surface  of  the  liver,  after  the 
manner  of  an  artery,  before  finally  entering  the 


lyce  :  nenitiliiCirJtcex,  i.  ;ii.  __^ . 

ate,  rat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  Tall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th«e;   pine,  pit,  sire.  !^'  "^'^^^ f  j^^"*^ 
or,  wore.  woU.  work,  whd.  soa;  mute.  ciib.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule.  ftU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e.  ey  -  a,  qu  -  KW. 
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keart  by  the  inferior  vena  cam.  Tlie  anastu- 
moses  of  veins  are  much  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  arteries,  lu  many 
parts  of  tlie  bojy  theie  are  two  sets,  one 
superior,  tlie  other  more  decjily  seated,  with 
frequent  communications  betweeu  the  two. 
Some  veins  jiossess  valves,  while  others  are 
destitute  of  them.  All  the  ramitlcations  ol 
veins  are  named  ;  the  most  iniiiortant  will  ho 
found  in  this  dictionary.  The  walls  of  the 
veins  are  thinner  than  those  nf  the  artencs, 
but  the  veins  themselves  are  less  elastic.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  veins  is  muc-h  greater 
than  that  of  the  arteries ;  so  much  so  that 
the  veins  alone  can  hold  the  mass  of  blood 
which  in  life  is  distributed  over  both  artorns 
and  veins.  While  there  is  a  considerable 
presfiire  even  in  the  smaller  and  a  greater 
cue  in-  the  larger  arteries,  tlie  pressure  in 
veins  is  greatest  in  those  of  suuiUer  bore,  and 
even  in  them  is  but  slight ;  hence,  while  a 
pulse  Is  present  in  the  arteries,  it  is  as  a  rule 
absent  iu  the  veins.  Tlie  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  is  least  in  those  of  smaller 
diameter  and  greatest  iu  the  larger  trunks, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  the  rule  in  arteries. 
When  a  vein  is  cut  the  flow  from  the  distal 
end— i.e.,  from  the  end  nearest  the  capillaries 
—is  continuous,  but  the  blood  is  ejected  with 
little  force. 

2.  Bot.  {PI.):  The  ramifications  of  the  petiole 
among  the  cellular  tissue  of  a  leaf,  of  whieh 
they  constitute  the  framework.  They  are  of 
flbro-vascular  tissue,  and  carry  sap  into  the 
parenchyma.  The  principal  vein,  that  which 
forms  the  continuation  of  the  petiole  ami 
the  axis  of  the  leaf,  is  called  the  costa  ur 
midrib,  a  term  wliich  Lindley  proposes  to  ex- 
tend to  all  main  veins  proceeding  direct  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  loaf,  or  to  the  points 
of  its  lobes.  The  ramifications  sent  out  by 
the  midrib,  called  by  some  latcial  ribs,  he 
terms  primary  veins.  They  curve  towards 
the  apex,  and  anastomose  with  the  back 
of  the  primary  vein  which  lies  next  to 
them.  The  part  of  the  primary  vein  which 
curves  in  the  vicinity  of  this  anastomosis  he 
calls  the  curved  vein,  and  those  external  to  it 
the  marginal  veins.  Veins  running  at  right 
angles  from  the  midrib  and  alternate  with  the 
primary  veins  he  terms  costal  veins.  [Vein- 
let,  Venation.] 

3.  Geol. :  A  crack  in  a  rock  filled  up  by 
substances  diflerent  from  the  rock.  These 
may  be  either  earthy  or  metallic.  In  very 
many  cases  the  fissures  have  been  produced 
ty  volcanic  or  earthquake  action,  and  they 
often  coincide  with  faults.  Water  descending 
toy  these  fissures  to  unknown  depths  has  been 
raised  to  so  high  a  temperature  that  it  has 
become  capable  of  holding  in  solution  various 
metallic  and  other  mineral  substances.  As 
the  water  has  cooled  i  t  has  gradually  deposited 
these  matters  held  iu  solution,  not  doing  so 
simultaneously,  but  in  succession.  Metal- 
liferous veins  vary  greatly  in  width,  being 
sometimes  a  few  inches,  frequently  three  or 
four  feet,  and  sometimes  much  more.  The 
thinner  portions  often  branch  off  into  innu- 
merable slender  ramifications  like  the  veins  of 
an  animal,  whence  their  name.  Sometimes 
part  of  the  material  filling  veins  has  fallen  in 
from  above  or  been  segregated  from  the  rocks 
oonstiluting  the  sides  of  the  fissure.  They 
are  often  parallel,  are  associated  with  dykes, 
and  are  more  common  in  the  pala;ozoic  th.in 
in  more  modern  strata.  They  vary  in  ago, 
and  not  untrequently  one  crosses  another. 

4.  Mining : 

(1)  A  lead  or  lode  of  ore-bearing  rock,  alive 
or  dead  ;  that  is,  containing  ore  or  not. 

(2)  A  seam  of  metalliferous  matter  filling  up  a 
former  fissure  in  rock.  [Pipe-vein,  Eake-vein.] 

5.  Pathol. :  The  chief  affections  to  which 
veins  are  subject  are  :  Intlaiiimation,  varix, 
hypertrophy,  atrophy,  degeneration,  phlobo. 
lites,  parasites,  and  new  growths.  In  surgical 
operations  the  accidental  sudden  entry  of  air 
often  causes  death  by  arresting  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  If  slowly  injected  an  enormous 
quantity  may  be  (and  has  been)  pumped  into 
the  vein  with  impunity,  while  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  fill  the  auricle,  entering  suddenly, 
would  certainly  prove  fatal.  The  first  recorded 
case  of  spontaneous  entry  of  air  in  man  oc- 
curred in  170",  though  experiments  had  been 
made  on  the  lower  animals  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

veinstone,  vein-stuff,  s. 

Af  in. ;  The  gangue  or  matrix  of  the  ore.    It 


frequently  consists  of  crystallized  silica,  fluor^ 
spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
veln-stufl;  «.    (Vein-stone.) 

■vein,  v.t.  (Vein,  s.]  To  fill  or  furnish  with 
veins;  to  cover  with  veins ;  to  streak  or  varie- 
gate with  or  aa  with  veins. 

*  "Tho  all  tlie  gold 

Tluit  rrlrn  the  »orld  were  pack'd   W  make  your 
crown."  T'-,niu*oii ;  Princeit,  Iv.  622. 

•  VOln'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  vtln;  .age.] 
Veining ;  veins. 

"Tlio  ricli  Irult  sllsteniiw  with  the  ruddy  »im. 
etronk.  or  with  runset  mnagt  mellowing.  —Black- 
more  :  Alice  Lorralite,  oh.  xxll.    ^ 

•Tein'-Sjl,  a.  (Eng.  van,  9. ;  -cd.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  tlic  veins ;  venous. 

veined,  a.    [Eng.  vdnt  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang. :  Full  of  veins ;  marked  with 
or  as  with  veins  ;  streaked,  variegated. 

■'  MeadowB.  ofteu  vHnftl  witli  L-entle-giidiiig  brooks." 
—/)>•«;/£»«.•  PUy.Olbion.    (Pref.). 

2.  Bot. :  Traversed  by  veins,  as  the  pareu- 
eliyma  of  a  leaf. 

vein'-ing,  a.    [Eng.  vein,  a. ;  -ing.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  streaking  or  mark- 
ing with  veins. 

2.  A  streaked  or  variegated  appearance,  as 
if  covered  with  a  network  of  veins. 

3.  A  kind  of  needlework  in  which  the  veins 
of  a  piece  of  muslin  are  wrought  to  a  pattern. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Venation  (q.v.). 

2.  IVeat-ing  :  A  stripe  in  the  cloth  formed  by 
a  vacancy  iu  the  warp. 

vein'-less,  a.  (Eng.  rein,  s. ;  -Uss.]  Desti- 
tute of  veins  :  as,  a  veinless  leaf.  Used  in 
hotany  when  there  are  no  veins  in  a  leaf,  ex- 
cept a  slight  approach  to  a  midrib,  as  in  the 
Mosses  and  the  Fuci.  Leaves  ofthis  kind  exist 
only  in  the  lowest  tribes  of  foliaceous  plants, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  ivith  fleshy  or 
thickened  leaves  in  the  higher  orders  in  which 
the  veins  are  not  absent,  but  only  concealed 
within  the  substance  of  the  parenchyma. 

•  veln'-let,  s.    [Eng.  rein,  s.;  -let.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  vein ;  a  vein  branch- 
ing ofl*  from  a  lai-ge  vein. 

"  Jolna  Itself  with  other  veins  and  veinlets.'—Car- 
lyl«:  MUccUaniet.  iv..  206. 

2.  Bat. :  A  vein  of  the  smallest  size.  Lindley 
describes  and  names  three  kinds  of  them  is 
the  leaves  of  plants :  (1)  Marginal  veinlets, 
constituting  a  fine  network  of  minute  veins 
connecting  the  external  veins  with  the  margin 
of  the  leaf  The  primary  veins  are  themselves 
connected  by  fine  veins,  which  he  calls  (2) 
Proper  veinlets,  where  they  immediately 
leave  the  primary  veins,  and  (3)  Common 
veinlets,  where  they  anastomose  in  the  area 
between  them.    [Vein,  II.  2.) 

« vein'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  rein,  s. ;  -oms.]  Veined  ; 
having  the  veins  prominent  or  strongly 
marked. 

"  She  clasped  hie  vmnoua  and  knotted  hands." — 
IHcJdtm  :  Title  <jf  Two  cities,  bk.  it.  cb.  ix. 

•vein'-y,  a.  [Eng.  vein,  a. ;  -j/.]  Full  of  veins  ; 
veined.    {Thomson :  Summer,  135.) 

•velze,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful;  of.  Pheese.! 
(See  extract.) 

"Some  have  confidently  afflrmed  in  my  hearing, 
that  the  word  to  to/io  Ithilt  is.  in  the  West,  to  drive 
away  with  a  witness!  bad  its  oiiglnsll  from  bi»  [\  esty  I 
profllgatinc  of  the  lauds  of  his  bishoprick ;  but  I  yet 
Seinurre  to  the  truth  hereot"-/Wier;  Wortlitea : 
Warwickahira. 

"ve'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  velum.  =  a  cloth,  a  sail ; 
Eng.  adj.  sufl'.  -ar.]  [Velum,  s.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  relating  to  a  veil ;  specifically,  in 
philology,  a  terra  applied  to  certain  sounds, 
as  those  represented  by  the  letters  gw,  kw, 
qu,  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  veil,  or  soft 
piolate. 

ve-lar'-it-um,  «.    [Lat.] 

Rom.  A  nt  ig. :  The  great  awning  stretched  over 
the  roofless  Roman  theatres  or  amphitheatres, 
as  a  protection  against  rain  or  the  sun's  rays. 
These  awnings  were  generally  of  woollen  or 
linen  ;  cotton  was  used  for  the  purpose  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  (/'(ia., 
;/.  K.,  xix.  1.  6.  This  vast  extent  of  canvas 
was  supported  by  masts  {Lncr.,  vi.  108)  fixed 
in  rings  in  the  outer  wall.  In  the  Great 
Theatre  at  Pompeii,  these  rings  may  still  lie 


seen ;  thev  are  at  regular  intervals,  and  one 
above  ano'llicr,  »o  that  each  mast  was  tixeil  in 
two  rings.    There  is  a  siinihir  contrivance  in 
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Over  the  Sitectatora'  hencbeu  In  the  GreJit 

Theatre  at  J'onipeil. 

the  Coliseum  at  Rome ;  but  there  the  niastl 
were  on  tho  outside  of  the  walls,  ami  rested 
on  consoles,  passing  through  holes  cut  in  the 
cornice. 

ve'-late,  a,    (Lat  velatus,  pa.  par.  of  veto  = 
to  veil.] 
Sot.:  Having  a  veil;  veiled. 

vel-a-tu'-ra,  s.    [Ital.] 

^I'ri:  A  mode  of  glazing  adopted  by  the 
early  Italian  painters,  by  which  tlie  colour 
was  rubbed  on  by  all  the  fingers,  or  the  flat 
of  the  hand,  so  as  to  fill  the  interstices  left  by 
the  brush,  and  cover  the  entire  surlaee  of 
the  picture  thinly  and  evenly.    (Fairholt.) 

•  vele,  s.    [Veil,  «.] 

ve-lel'-la,  s.  (Mod  Lat.,  from  Lat.  velum  = 
a  sail.] 

Zool.  :  The  type-genus  of  VelellidiE  to. v.). 
The  hydrosoma  oonsisU  of  a  widely-expanded 
rhomboidal  pnoumatophore,  carrjiiig  on  its 
upper  surface  a  diagonal,  vertical  crest,  which 
is  exposed  to  the  wind  like  a  sail.  The  specKM 
are  about  two  inches  in  length  by  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  height. 

ve-lel'-li-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod  Lat.  velclKfl) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Oceanic  Hydrozoa,  with 
two  genera,  Velella  and  Porpita. 

vel'-i-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Prob.  from 
Lat.  r'elia  =  (1)  an  elevated  part  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  Borne  ;  (2)  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Lueania.J 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hydrometrida;  (q.v.V 
Antennie  filiform,  four-jointed,  the  first  joint 
the  longest,  the  others  about  equal  to  each 
other  in  length,  and  bent  at  an  angle  with  the 
first.  Eostrum  two-jointed  ;  legs  moderate, 
nearly  equidistant.  Two  species  are  British  : 
one,  Velia  rimlorum,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  common  on  the  surface  of  streams, 
running  on  the  water  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

•  ve-lif'-er-ou8,  a.  (Lat.  velum  =  a  sail,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.)    Bearing  or  carrying  sails. 

"  Tliey  invented  velifcrout  chariots."— £(iefyM  ;  JVafi- 
gation  i  Ctnnmcrce. 

•ve-llg'-er-ous,  a.  (Lat.  velum  and  gero^ 
to  bear.]    Bearing  a  velum  (q.v.). 

ve-linghe',  va-llngh',  s.    (Valinoh.3 

•  vel-i-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  vditldio,  from  veil- 
ta-tiis,  pa.  par.  of  !Jeiitor=  to  skinuish.  from 
veles,  genit.  vc(iliii  =  a  light-armed  soldier.] 
A  dispute  or  contest ;  a  slight  skirmish. 

"  But  all  these  were  but  small  wlUattoru  and  con- 
flioH  preparatory  to  the  main  liattle.'— £ai«  .■  Cont.  ; 
0/  the  Knowledge  (jf  CHriet  Crucifletl. 

•ve-Uv'-^lant,  o.  (Lat.  velivolans,  from 
velum  =  a  sa'il,  and  mlan.'.  pr.  par.  of  voU)  - 
to  fly.]    Passing  under  sail. 

veil,  s.  [Fell,  s.]  Tlie  maw  or  stomach  of  k 
young  calf,  used  for  rennet,    (/'rot'.) 

veil,  I'.t.  (Vell,  «.]  To  cut  off  the  turf  or 
sward  of,  as  of  land.    (Pro*) 

vel'-la,  8.    (Said  to  be  from  Celtic  veter;  Gael 

binlar  =  a  cress.] 

Bot.:  Cress-rbcket ;  the  tJTieal  genus  of 
Vcllidie  (q.v.).    Calyjc  erect ;  pouch  swollen, 


bffll.  bd^i  potit.  jo^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h;  go.  gem;  tbin.  this;  sin   a?;  e^eet,  ^«"°|^°°;^?^^*-     "«• 
.^ton.-tian  =  8h»n.    -tion. -sion  =  sHun ; -tion, -gioa  =  zHua.   -oious. -tious. -slous  =  sHus.   -We. -die.  &c  -  bel,  deL 
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two-celled,  with  a  dilated  flat-mnged  style, 
twice  as  1'  '11;;  as  the  valves ;  seeds  four  in  each 
cell,  ^eil^i  annua,  the  Annual  Cress-rocket, 
is  said  to  have  been  found  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
but  not  since  the  time  of  Ray. 

Vel'-le-da,  s.     [Lat.   Vdeda  =  a    prophetic 
virgin  among  the    Germans,   regarded  as    a 
di\ine  being.    (Tacitus:  Hist.^  iv.  61;  Germ., 
viii. ;  cf.  Statim  :  Silva:,  I.  Iv.  49).] 
AslTon. ;  [Asteboid,  126]. 

•  vel-le'-i-ty,  s.    [Fr.  velliiU,  as  if  from  a  Lat. 

i-Meitatem,  nccus.  of  velleitas,  from  relle  =  to 
wish.]  Inclination  in  the  way  of  volition  ;  an 
indolent  or  inactive  wish  or  inclination  to- 
wards a  thing,  but  unaccompanied  by  any 
energetic  effort  to  obtain  it. 

"The  lenst  act  ol    ».!to«v  fro™  thee  might  h«ve 

iriought  thl«  Clin.'— Bp.    Ball :  C<ml,  ;  Be<t/  i  Du}nb 

Man  Cured. 

•vel-len-age,  s.    [Villenage.] 

•  vel'-let,  •  vel-et,  ».  &  a.    [Velvet.] 

•  vel'-li-oate,  v.t.  &  i.  (Lat.  vellicatiis,  pa. 
par.  of  vellico  ;  freq.  from  vello  =  to  pull.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  twitch,  to  pluck ;  to  cause 
to  twitch  convulsively  ;  applied  to  the  mus- 
cles and  fibres  of  animals. 

"  Bodies  which  are  rough  and  angular,  rouse  and 
velUcate  the  organs  of  teeWng."  —  Burke  :  Sublime  i 
Beautiful.  I  20. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  twitch ;  to  move  spag- 
nwdically. 

•  vel-li-ca'-tlon,  ».  (Lat.  velUcatio,  from 
vdlicatus,  pa.  liar,  of  vellico.]    (Vellicate.) 

1.  The  act  of  twitching  or  of  causing  to 
twitch. 

2.  A  twitching ;  a  convulsive  or  spasmodic 
movement  of  a  muscular  fibre. 

■■  And  therefore  we  aee  that  almost  all  purgers  have 
a  kind  of  twitching  and  velUcation,  besides  the  griping 
which  cometh  of  wind."— ffncon  .'  ATaf.  BUI.,  i  37. 

•  vel'-li-ca-tive,  a.  (Eng.  vellicat(e);  -ive.] 
Having  tlie  property  or  power  of  vellicating, 
twitching,  or  plucking. 

vel'-li-dSB,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  velUa);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sulf.  .idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orthoplocese,  having  the 
pouch  with  the  valves  convex  and  the  dissepi- 
ments broad. 

vellon  (as  vel'-yon),  s.  (Sp. .  same  word  as 
billon.]  A  kind  of  Sp.anish  money  of  account. 
Also  used  like  the  English  sterling.  The 
reak  de  vellon  is  equal  to  about  '2}d.  English. 

vol'-loped,  a.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her.  :  Having  gills  of  sucli  or  such  a  tinc- 
ture. Applied  to  a  cock  whose  gills  are  borne 
of  a  ditterent  tincture  from  the  body. 

vel-lo'-ri-a,  s.    (Etym.  unknown.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vellozieae.  Stem 
dicliotomously  branched ;  leaves  linear  or 
linear-lanceolate,  generally  arranged  spirally  ; 
flowers  large,  solitary,  white,  blue,  or  violet ; 
perianth  connate ;  stamens  six  or  indefinite  ; 
ovavy  inferior,  three-celled ;  capsules  sub- 
globose,  with  many  seeds.  Characteristic  of 
the  mountain-regions  of  Brazil. 

vel-16-zi-e'-8B,  «.  pi-  (Mod.  Lat.  ve!lozi(a) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  ■■  A  tribe  doubtfully  placed  by  Lindley 
under  Ha-modoraceEe. 

vel'-liini, '  vel-am,  '  vel-lam,  •  vel-lm, 
*  vel-ym,  *  vel-yine,  s.  (Fr.  velin,  from 
Low  Lat.  vitiiHni^un,  or  pellis  vititUna=  pre- 
pared calf-skin,  vellum,  from  Lat.  vituliniis 
=  belonging  to  a  calf ;  intulns  =  a  calf.  For 
the  cliange  of  n  to  m,  cf.  venom.]  (Veal.]  A 
fine  parchment  made  of  calf-skin.  The  skins 
are  limed,  shaved,  washed,  stretched,  scraped, 
and  rubbed  down  witli  pumice-stone.  Tiie 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  superior  kind  of 
writing-paper,  and  to  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth 
prepared  to  imitate,  more  or  less,  vellum  in 
appearance. 

"The  tree,  so  pruned,  dressed,  and  cultivated,  was. 
within  a  few  days,  transplanted  into  a  large  sheet  of 
vellum,  and  placed  in  the  great  half— ,4rfdi#on ;  Spec, 
tutor.  No.  612. 

rel'-lum-y,  a.  [Eng.  vellum;  -y.]  Resem- 
bling vellum. 

•  vel  -liire,  s.    [Velube.] 

vel'-lU8,  s.    (Lat.  =  a  fleece.] 

Bot.  :  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 


•vel' -lute,  s.  &  a.  (Ital.  velluto-.]  Velvet 
(q.v.). 

"Charees  of  coaches,  tellute  gowns. 

RimJouion.-  .Vagnettek  Ladii. 

vo-16'-ce  (C  as  9I1),  a.     (Ital.  quick.] 

Music :  A  direction  prefixed  to  a  passage  or 
movement  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  perfonned 
with  great  quickness  or  swiftness. 

*  ve-l69'-i-man,  s.  [Lat.  velox,  genit.  veloois 
—  swift,  and  manus  =  the  hand.)  A  can-iage 
of  tlie  nature  of  a  velocipede,  but  driven  by 
hand. 

vel-o-fim'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  veloz,  genit.  velocis 
=  swift,  and  Eng.  meter.]  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  and  ascertaining  the  speed  of 
machines,  Ac.    There  are  numerous  varieties. 

"The  new  velocimeter  invented  by  Colonel  Sebert 
.,>r  registering  recoils,  pressure  on  buffers,  and  vcluctty 
of  iToJectile  through  the  gun."  —  Daitji  chronicle. 
Sept.  25.  1885. 

ve-log'-x-pede,  s.   [Lat.  velox,  genit.  velocis  — 
swift,  and  pes,  genit.  pedis  =  a  foot.  ]    A  word 
applied  to  any  kind  of  carriage  driven  by  the 
feet,  and  formerly  to  bicycles  and  tricycles. 
The  name  was  first  used  in  France,  towards 
the  end  of  tlie  last  century,  when  riding  on 
the  dandy-horse  became  popular.     The  two 
wheels  of  the  dandy-horse  were  of  equal  size, 
connected  by  a  bar,  on  which  a  saddle  was 
placed,  and  astride  of  which  the  rider  sat. 
The  impetus  was  given  by  the  rider's  feet 
touching  the  ground,  alternately  pushing  and 
being  raised.      Self-propulsion  was  next  at- 
tempted by  pulling  levers  with  the  hands  or 
treading  with  the  feet.    In  this  kind  of  veloci- 
pede there  were  three  wheels  ;  but  it  never 
became  very  popular,  on  account  of  the  labor. 
In  the  year  186S,  the  bicycle  was  introduced 
into  England  from  France,  and  was  ridden  by 
Lewis  Moore  and  Charles  Spencer.   This  velo- 
cipede consisted  of  two  wheels— as  the  name 
implies— of  equal  size.     The  rider  sat  on  a 
saddle  connected  with  the  backbone,  and  pro- 
pelled himself  by  pressing  his  feet  on  pedals 
at  the  ends  of  cranks  which  turned  the  wheel. 
It  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  dandy- 
horse  ;  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
machine,  faulty  bearings,  and  the  vibration— 
which  was  so  great  that  this  form  of   the 
velocipede  acquired  the  name  of  "  bone-shaker  " 
—the. bicycle  never  becfiine    really   popular 
until  "the  introduction  of  the  india-rubber  tire 
from  France.    The  attention  of  English  manu- 
facturers was  DOW  attracted  towards  fuither 
improvement.      Mr.  Starley  of  Coventry  in- 
vented a  light  wheel  consisting  of  a  steel  rim, 
grooved  for  the  reception  of  the   tire,  with 
stretched  spokes   of  thin  steel   wire.      This 
"tension"  wheel  was  so  light  and  graceful, 
yet  strong,  that  it  at  once  superseded  the  old 
one,  and  virtually  created  the  modern  veloci- 
pede.  The  size  of  the  hind  wheel  was  reduced 
and  the  front  one  enlarged,  and  the  bicycle 
was  finally  perfected  by  the  invention  of  al- 
most frictionless  "ball-bearings,"  in  which 
the  spindles  roll  between  free  polished  steel 
balls.      The  machine,  as  thus  developed,  has 
been  greatly  added  to  by  more  recinit  inven- 
tions,  in   which   tlie  skill    and    ingenuity   of 
American  mechanics  have  borne  a  large  share. 
The     United     States    patent     olBce    posscBseB 
multitudes  of  models  of  new  inventions  in  this 
field  and  the  bicycle  as  now  used  approaches 
perfection.      The   machine    formerly   popular, 
with  its  tall  riding  wheel  and  diminutive  hind 
wheel,  has  been  superseded   by  the  "safety" 
bicycle,  in  which  the  wheels  are  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  being  much  reduced  in  pioportions, 
while  the  necessary   velocity   is  obtained  by 
the  principle  of  "gearing  up,"  adopted  from 
the   tricycle.    The  action    of   these   machines 
h;is  been  further  improved  by  the  introduction 
of   the    pneumatic  tire,    an   india-rubber  ajr- 
cuabion  which  oiialjles  the  rider  to   go   over 
rough  ground  with  comparatively  little  concus- 
sion.   Tricycles,  tandem  bicycles,  and  various 
other   forms   have    been    produced,   but   the 
ordinary  safety  bicycle  has  become  so  popular 
that  the  others  are  little  used.    There  are  many 
thousands  of  cyclists  in  the  United  States,  and 
Americans  have  excelled  alike  in  long  distance 
riding,  in  speed,  and  in  trick  riding. 

t  ve-lof'-i-ped-ist,  s.  (Eng.  velociped(e) ; 
■ist.]    One  who  uses  or  rides  on  a  velocipede- 

"  Four  v,^l4>cipeditti  of  the  Tours  V61oce-CIub."— .S(. 
Jamel'l  Qazettc.  May  15.  1888. 

Ve-l6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  velocM,  from  Lat. 
velocitatem.  accus.  of  velocit^ts,  from  velox, 
genit.  velocis  =  swift,  from  the  same  ro.-,t  as 


volo  —  to  fly  ;  8p.  velocidod  ;  Port.  velocidacU ; 
Ital.  velocitd.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Quickness  or  speed  in  motion 
or  movement ;  swiftness,  rapidity,  celerity, 
speed.  (Seldom  applied  to  the  movements  ol 
animals.) 

2.  Physics:  Rate  of  motion,  whether  fast 
or  slow ;  the  rate  at  which  a  body  changes 
its  position  in  space  ;  the  rate  of  change  ol 
position  of  a  point  per  unit  of  time.  Ve- 
locity is  said  to  be  accelerated  when  the  body 
moving  passes  through  a  greater  space  in 
equal  successive  times,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies 
falling  under  the  action  of  gravity  ;  and  to  be 
retarded  when  a  less  space  is  passed  through 
in  each  successive  portion  of  time.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  When  a  material  point  moves.  It  describes  a  oon- 
tlnnuna  line  which  may  be  either  straiKht  or  curved, 
and  Is  callcl  its  path  and  sometimes  its  trajectory. 
Motion  which  takes  place  along  a  straight  line  U 
called  rectilinear  inotiou  ;  that  which  takes  place 
along  a  curved  line  is  called  curvilinear  motion-  The 
rate  of  the  motion  of  a  point  is  called  its  velocitu. 
Velocitii  may  be  either  uniform  or  variable  ;  it  u 
Uiilform  when  the  point  describes  equal  spaces  or 
portions  of  its  liath  in  all  equal  times ;  It  is  variable 
when  the  point  describes  unequal  portions  of  its  path 
in  any  equal  times-  Uniform  eelocity  is  measured  bT 
the  number  of  units  of  space  described  in  a  given  imlt 
of  time.  The  units  commonly  employed  In  thle 
country  are  feet  and  seconds.  Variable  velocity  Is 
measured  at  any  instant  by  the  number  of  units  of 
sitace  a  body  would  describe  if  it  continued  to  move 
uniformly  from  that  instiint  for  a  unit  of  time.  Time, 
eui)i)03e  a  body  to  run  down  an  inclined  plane.  It  is  e 
matter  of  ordinary  observation  tijat  it  moves  more 
and  more  quickly  during  its  descent ;  suppose  that  at 
any  point  It  has  a  velocity  15,  this  means  that  at  that 
point  it  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  IS  ft  per  second,  or 
in  other  words.  If  from  tliat  iioint  all  increiiae  ol 
eetociti/  ceased,  It  would  describe  15  ft.  in  the  next 
second."— Oanof  -■  Ptiyeice  (ed.  Atkinsonl.  §  25. 

If  (1)  Angular  velocity  :  [Angular]. 

(2)  Initial  velocity:  The  rate  of  movemenll 
of  a  body  at  starting ;  used  especially  of  the 
velocity  of  a  projectile,  as  it  issues  from  a 
firearm. 

(3)  Unit  of  velocity :  That  velocity  with 
which  the  unit  length  would  be  described  in 
the  unit  time.  (Everett :  0.  U.  S.  System  o/ 
Units,  eh.  i.,  pt.  ii.) 

(4)  Virtual  velocity :  (VlETDAL]. 

vS-lo'-ni-a,  s.    [Valonia.] 

ve-lour',  s.  (Fr.  vellonr.]  A  hatter's  lustring 
and  smoothing  pad  of  silk  or  plush. 

ve-lourj',  s.  [Fr.=  velvet  (q.v.).]  A  fabric 
for  upholstering,  carpentry,  &c.  It  is  a  velvet 
or  plush,  partly  of  linen  and  partly  of  double 
cotton  warps  with  mohair  yarn  weft. 

ve-l6u'-te,  s.  [Fr.  =  as  adj.,  velvety  ;  as 
"subst.,  any  substance  like  velvet.]  Velout* 
sauce  (q.v.). 

velout^-sauce,  s. 

Cook.  :  A  superior  white  sauce  made  by 
boiling  down  veal,  poultry,  and  ham.  When 
veloute  is  reduced  to  a  glaze  and  cream  added, 
it  is  known  as  Sauce  Supreme. 

velt'-fare,  s.    [See  def.]    A  fieldfare.   (Pror.) 

▼e'-lum,  s.  (Lat.=  a  covering,  awning,  cur- 
tain, veil,  or  cloth.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  veil,  a  partition  ;  specif,  velum 
palati,t\m  soft  palate,  a  compound  membranous 
septum,  which  prevents  the  food  frt.  n  ascend- 
ing to  the  upper  part  of  tlie  pharynx.  The 
term  velum  is  also  used  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  medullary  valves  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  horizontal  membrane  which 
connects  the  margin  of  the  pileus  with  the 
stipes  of  a  fungus.  Such  a  veil  when  adnate 
with  the  surface  of  the  pileus,  is  called  velum 
universale  (a  universal  veil),  and  when  extend- 
ing only  from  the  margins  of  the  pileus  to 
the  stipes  velum  parliale  (a  partial  veil) 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  single  or  double  ciliated  lobe  occurring 
in  the  young  of  some  bivalve  molluscs  wheu 
they  leave  the  parent.    (Nicholson.) 

(2)  An  extension  of  the  cephalic  integument 
in  the  young  of  the  Gasteropoda.  It  com- 
mences as  a  circlet  of  cilia  round  the  head. 
(Nicholson.) 

(3)  The  membrane  which  surrounds  and 
partially  closes  the  mouth  of  the  disc  of 
Medusae  or  of  Medusiform  gonophores.  (Nichol- 
son.) 

ve-lu'-men,  s.    (Lat.  =  a  fleece.] 

Bot. :  The  velvety  coating  produced  in  some 
leaves  by  short,  very  dense  and  soft,  bat 
rather  rigid  hairs,  as  in  many  Laslandras. 


ate.  ftt,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father;  we,  wet.  hero,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  S*.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wglt  work.  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cfib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  SSWan.    ».  oe  =  e ;  oy  =  a;  qu  -  Kw. 
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•  vel'-ure,    *vel'-lure,  ».     [Fr.   velours.] 

Velvet  (q. v.). 

"  Ulfl  horso  with  one  girt,  bIx  times  pieced,  aud  » 
wom:iu"fleriiii|Hfr  ot  velure,  pieced  with  packthrettd. 
—SAakesp.  :  Taminff  of  the  ahrew,  UL  2. 

vSl-U-ti'-na,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.   velutinus=\e\' 
vety,  Irnin  Lat.  vellus  =  a  fleece.] 

1.  Xoold-Palseoji.:  Ageuusi'f  Naticid8e,wilh 
four  recent  species  from  Britain.  Norway,  and 
Nnrtli  America.  Shell  thin,  with  a  velvety 
epidermis  ;  spire  small,  suture  deep,  aperture 
very  large  and  rounded,  no  opercvdum.  Mar- 
gin of  mantle  developed  all  round  and  turned 
up  over  the  shell;  gills  two,  head  broad, 
tentaelos  blunt,  far  opart,  witli  eyes  at  their 
outer    liases.      The    animal    is    carnivorous. 

2.  Fabric*.*  A  durable  dress gooda,  resembling 
velvet,  but  with  a  shorter  nap. 

Ve-lu'-tin-ou8.   a.      [Ital.    veIhi/o  =  velvet.] 

1.  Ord.  Laiig. :  Resembling  velvet ;  velvety, 
soft. 

2.  Bot. :  Velvety,  having  the  surface  hairy, 
and  with  the  look  and  feel  of  velvet,  as  in 
L'utyledon  cocciiieiis. 

*  vel'-ver-et,  s.   [A  dimin.  from  velvet  {q.v.).'] 
An  inferior  kind  of  velvet. 

"  No  doubt,  his  lordship  recognloM 
The  coat  he  had  on  at  assizee ; 
A  velveret,  genteel  and  neat, 
With  tabby  lined,  and  frogs  complete. 

Anstei/ :  rU-ader't  Ouide,  lecL  7. 

vel'-vet,  *  vel-et,  *  vel-let,  *vel-ouet, 
•  vel-ouette, '  vel-wet,  *  vel-lure,  s.  &  a. 

\0.  Ital.  veluto  (Ital.  vellnto),  from  a  supposed 
Low  Lat.  vUlutus  =  s\\SLgsy  (Lat.  villosus), 
from  'Lat.  villus  =  shaggy  liair,  a  tuft  of  hair. 
The  form  velture  is  directly  from  Fr.  velours 
=  velvet,  from  Lat.  villosus.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Fabric:  A  silk  fabric  in  which  the  warp 
is  passed  over  wires  so  as  to  make  a  row  of 
loops  which  project  from  the  backing,  and 
are  thus  left  by  withdrawing  the  wire  for  an 
uncut  or  pile  velvet ;  but  are  cut  by  a  knife 
to  make  a  cut  velvet.     [Velveteen.) 

"  Another  pieco  of  cloth  of  golde  raised  with  crimo- 
sln  t'fhieC  in  graiue.  a  piece  of  purple  veluet."—Back- 
luyt:   Voyaget,  L  287. 

^  The  manufacture  is  not  known  to  have 
taken  place  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  mentioned  by  Joinville  in  127:i. 
For  a  time  it  was  confined  to  Italy,  then  it 
extended  to  France,  and  finally  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  refugees  who  came  over,  in 
16S5,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Cotton-velvet  was  first  made  in  England  in 
1756. 

2.  A  delicate  hairy  integument  covering  the 
antlers  of  a  deer  in  the  first  stages  of  growth. 
It  is  provided  with  blood-vessels,  which 
supply  nutriment  to  the  liorn,  but  gradually 
begins  to  shrivel  and  peel  off,  its  complete 
disappearance  being  hastened  by  the  deer 
rubbing  its  antlers  against  trees,  &c. 

"  They  cannot  have  much  of  a  time  with  the  red  deer 
(Bara  alngb),  whose  homa  are  likely  to  be  In  velvet  till 
the  last  weeks  of  that  month."— AeW.  Feb.  13,  1886, 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  velvet. 

"  will  any  man  thinke  that  a  velu«t  cote  Is  of  more 

Erlce   than  a  linneu  coiie  1 "— Hooker :    Ecclea.    Pol., 
k.  V,.  §6. 

2.  With  a  surface  like  velvet ;  velvety. 

*•  The  cowslip's  velvet  head."         A/ilton  :  Comut,  888. 

%  To  stand  on  velvet :  To  have  made  one's 
bets  so  that  one  cannot  lose,  and  must  in  all 
probability  win.    (Racing  slang.) 

velvct-bur»  s. 

Bot. :  Priva  eckinata ;  a  plant  of  the  order 
Verbenaceae. 

velvet  copper-ore,  «. 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Lettsomite  (q.v.). 

velvet-cork,  s.  The  best  kind  of  cork 
bark  reddish,  supple,  and  not  woody  or 
porous.     {Sinimonds.) 

velvet-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  Verbascnm  Tlmpsiis.    Named  from  its 
8oft  leaves.     (Prior.) 
velvet-duck,  s.    [Velvet-scotisr.] 
velvet  fiddler-crab,  s.   [Velvet  Swim- 

MINO-CRAB.] 

velvet-flower,  ». 

Botany : 

1.  Amaranthus  caudatua  (Love-lies-a-bleed- 


ing).      Named    from    its    velvety     crimson 
tassels.    (Prior.) 

2.  Ta'jftes  patula,  {Turner  in  Britten  £ 
Holland.)    [Taoetks.] 

•  velvet-gfuard,  s. 

1.  A  guard  or  ornamental  trimming  of  dress 
worn  in  llio  icign  of  yueen  Eliaibeth. 

•'  Those  velvct-auardt  and  black-lac'd  aleevea."* 
Decker:  HMriomattlx. 

2.  A  jierson  wearing  such  trimmings  or 
orn&}uents. 

*■  VelvetguardM  and  Sunday  citizens."  " 

Hhakaap.:  1  BMry  11'.,  III.  L 

velvet-leaf.  5. 

Botany : 

1.  Cissampelos  Pareira.    [Pareira.] 

2.  Sida  Abutilon,  a  broad-leaved  species 
found  in  India. 

Z.  Lavateraarhorea.    [Lavatera.] 

velvet-loom,  s. 

Fabric  :  A  pile-fabric  loom. 

velvet-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Gyrophora  murina,  a  lichen  used  in 
dyeing. 

velvet-painting,  s.  The  art  of  colour- 
ing on  velvet  with  transparent  liquid  and 
other  readily  lUUited  colour's. 

velvet-paper,  s.    Flock-paper  (q.v.). 

*  velvet-pee,  s.  [CT.  pea-jacket.]  A  velvet 
jacket. 

"  Your  lashed  shouldera  [covered]  with  a  telret-pee.' 
—Beaum.  <t  Flet. ;  jtore'i  Cure.  11.  1. 

velvet-pile  carpet,  5.  [Wilton-carpet.] 
velvet-runner,  s. 

Ornith.:  One  of  the  many  popular  names  of 
Itallus  aquatims,  the  Water-rail  (q.v.).  Called 
also  Bidcock,  Bilcock,  Brook-ousel,  Brook- 
runner,  and  Runner. 

velvet-scoter,  s. 

Ornith, :  Oitlemia  /itsai,  a  visitor  to  Britain 
in  autumn  and  winter.  General  plumage 
velvet  black,  ends  of  secondary  quills  white, 
forming  a  conspicuous  bar  across  the  wings  ; 
eyelids  and  a  small  iiatch  behind  each  eye 
wliitfl ;  beak  pale  orange,  legs  and  toes  crim- 
son-red, 

velvet-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  Guettard-i  elliiUica. 

velvet-sponge,  s. 

ZooL :  Hippospongiatneandri/ormU, 

velvet  swimming-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  Portunus  puber  ;  a  small  crab  with 
a  hairy  carapace,  armed  in  front  with  ten 
or  more  spines.  Claws  and  four  pains  of 
simple  legs  clothed  with  a  dense  pile  of  fur. 
General  colour  brown,  longitudinal  ridges-in 
the  joints  of  the  limbs  blue.  Found  along  the 
British  coasts.  Called  also  the  Velvet  Fiddler- 
crab. 

velvet-tree,  s. 

Puddling:  The  point  where  the  draught 
from  the  neck  of  the  furnace  is  turned  up- 
ward into  the  stack. 

*  vel'-vet,  v.i.  &  t.    IVelvet,  s.] 

A.  Intraiis.:  To  paint  velvet. 

"  Verdi ture  ...  la  the  palest  green  that  la,  but  good 
to  velvet  upon  black  tu  any  dra|wry."— Peaoftti»n."  On 
Drawing. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cover  with  velvet ;  to  cause 
to  resemble  velvet. 

vel'-vet-ed,  a.  [Eng.  velvet ; -ed.]  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  velvet ;  painted  so  as  to  re- 
semble velvet ;  velvety. 

vel-ve-teen',  s.    [A  dimin.  from  velvet  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cotton  fabric  having  the  appear- 
ance of  velvet,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
respect  of  the  material.  When  it  has  a  twilled 
back  it  is  called  Genoa. 

"A  iiasaion  for  nature— a  deep,  Imaginative  passion 
for  her  wUd  aceneB  and  aolitary  beauty— very  often 
li^3  hidden  unJer  the  rough  coat  of  the  tiaherman,  the 
eeleetren  shootinR-Jacket.  and  even  under  the  scarlet 
coaf '— fmiiia  }yyiidhum,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig.  (PI.):  A  gamekeeper,  from  his  dress. 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

•'Were  the  English  'velveteenM'  less  conservative 
and  orthodox  In  his  views  of  what  the  limits  of  Ins 
■lutiea  are,  be  might  tftkea  hint  from  the  '(oreipnpr' 
in  trapping  blue  yocVa."— Daily  Telegraph.  Dec,  2-j, 
1835. 

vel'-vet-ing,  s.  [Eng.  velvet ;  -ing.]  The  fine 
nap  or  shag  of  velvet. 


Vel'-vfit-j^,  a.  [Eng.  velvet;  -y.l  Made  of 
velvet;  resembling  velvet ;  velutinous  ((j.v.). 

"Th«   beautiful,    veleeti/   turf   of    the   g»rd«M."— 
Hugh**:  Tom  BrowJi  at  Oxford,  cb.  XKV. 

ve'-na  (pi.  ve'-n»),  8.  [Lat] 
Anat.  it  Bot. :  A  vein  (q.v.). 
vena-cava,  s. 

AmU. :  One  of  two  veins,  the  Inferior  and 
the  Superior  veme  cavte.    The  inferior,  lower. 
or  asL-ending  vena  cava  returns    the    blood 
from  the  lower  limbs  and  from  the  viscera  ot 
the  pelvis  and  the  abdomen.     A  large  valve, 
that  of  Eusta(!hiu8,  is  situated  at  the  orifice 
by  which  it  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.    The  Superior  vena  c;iva  conveys  to 
the  heai-t  the  blood  which  is  returned  from 
the  head,  the  neck,  the  upper  Umbs,  and  the 
thorax.     It  lias  no  valves, 
vena-contracta,  s.  [Contractku-vein.] 
vena-portae,  s.    [Foktal-vein.] 
ven-a'-da,  s.     [Native  name.]    [Pudu.] 

ve'-nal  (1),  o.  [Lat.  vena  =  a,  vein.]  Of  oi 
pertaining  to  a  vein  or  veins ;  contahied  id 
the  veins  ;  venous  ;  as,  venal  blood. 

ve'-nal  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venalis  =  sale- 
able* for  sale,  from  venus,  venum  =  sale.] 
Ready  to  be  sold  for  money  or  other  con.sidera- 
tion,  and  entirely  from  sordid  motives  ;  readj 
to  be  bought  over  for  lucre  ;  mercenary,  hire- 
ling, sordid, 

"The  vetial  cry  and  prepared  vot«  of  ft  paaslv* 
senate." — Burke:  State  q/tlte  yatioit. 

Ve-nal'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  venaliti,  from  Lat.  vena- 
litatem,  accus.  of  venalitas,  from  venalis^- 
venal  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  ©f  being 
venal  or  basely  influenced  by  money ;  th« 
prostitution  of  talents,  offices,  or  services  fo' 
money  or  reward  ;  mercenariness. 

■■  Not  unacquainted  with  the  venalit}/  of  the  govern. 
luent.'— Anson  :  Voyaget,  bk.  lit,  ch.  vii. 

t  ve-nS^'-te^,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  nomin.  pi.  of 
venans,  genit.  venantis,  pr.  par.  of  yenor  =  to 
hunt.] 

Zool. :  In  Waleknaer's  classification,  a  group 
of  Spiders,  which  he  detines  as  incessantly 
running  or  leaping  about  the  vicinity  of  their 
abode  to  catch  their  jirey.  The  group  was 
ai»proximateIy  equal  to  the  more  modern 
families  Mygalidffi,  Salticidse,  and  Lycosidse. 

*  ve'-nair-Sf",  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  venor=  to  hunt.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hunt 
ing  ;  venatic. 

"  There  be  three  for  venary  or  venatlcal  pleasure  It. 
England,  viz..  a  foreat.  n  chace,  and  a  parlr.'— //ow*^/  ' 
Letters,  bk.  iv.,  let.  lA. 

B.  As  suhst, :  The  art  of  hunting ;  the 
chase. 

"  The  right  of  pursuing  and  taking  all  beasts  of  oh«M 
or  venary.  —Black3t07ie :  Comment.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  27. 

ven-Ss'-qnite  (quask),  s.  [After  Venasque, 
Pyrenees,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Ottrelite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  masses  with  a  lamellar  and  radiating  struc- 
ture. Hardness,  6-5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'26  ;  colour 
and  streak,  gray  to  gray  ish- black ;  compos.: 
essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and 
jirotoxide  of  iron. 

"ve-n&t'-ic,  *  ve-n&f -ic-al,  o.  [Lat.  ve- 
naticits,  from  veiiatus,  pa.  p*ar.  of  uenor  =  to 
hunt.l 

1.  Pertaining  to  hunting ;  used  in  hunting, 

"  Venatic  vagaries  in  the  matter  of  scent  w«n 
readily  understood."— /"Wd.  Nov.  12.  1B87. 

2,  Given  to  hunting  ;  fond  of  the  chase. 

"The  '  Buffs,' a  very  vetiatic  corps,  entert&lned  all 
comers  most  hospitably."— /'itid,  Dec.  6,  188i. 

ve-n5.t'-i-oa,  s.    [Vinatico.] 

•  ve-n&t'-ic-al,  a.    [Venatic] 

ve-nit'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  venatical ;  -ly.] 
In  a  venjltic*  manner  ;  as  pertaining  to  hunt- 
ing or  the  chase. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  that  vernal  saint,  Valen- 
tine, was  venaticaUy  lalmied."— Field,  Feb.  2G,  1887. 

•ve-na'-tlon  (1),  s.  [Lat.  venatio,  fi-om  V€- 
natus,  pa.  par.  of  venor  =  to  hunt.] 

L  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting ;  the  chase. 

"The  manner  of  their  |the  bever)  veiiationi  la 
America."— «roiCT«f.-  Vulgnr  Brroun.  bk.  iii..  oh.  !t. 

2,  The  state  of  being  hunted. 

ve-na'-tion  (2).  s.    [Lat.  vcjmi  =  a  vein.) 

Bot. :   The  arrangement  of  the  veins  in  the 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  e^ist.    ph  -  t 
-oian,  -tian  =  shaa.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -gion  ==  zbua.    -«ion8,  -tlons,  -slous  =  shKS.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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venatorial— venerable 


leaves  of  plants.  If  a  leaf  has  only  a  single 
midiib  without  branches, as  in  many  Coniferw, 
the  venation  is  said  to  be  siinple.  The  three 
leading  types  of  venation  are  tlie  Reticulated, 
Netted,  or  Angular,  found  iu  the  exogeusauda 
few  aberrant  endogens ;  the  Parallel,  or  Curved, 
found  in  all  the  higher  endogens ;  and  the 
Furcate,  or  Forked,  characleristic  of  Ferns. 
Lindley  made  ten  divisions  :  Veiuless,  Equal- 
veined,  Straight-veined.  Curve-veined,  Netted, 
Ribbi-d,  Falsely-ribbed,  Radiating,  Feather- 
veined,  and  Hidden-veined.  Professors  Mc 
Cosh  and  Dickie  considered  that  they  had 
traced  a  connection  between  the  ramifications 
of  plants  and  their  venation. 

•  ve-na-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Lat.  venator  ^  & 
hunter']  Pei-taining  or  relating  to  hunting ; 
venatic. 

vend,  v.t.  [Fr.  vendre,  from  Lat.  vetidOt  con- 
tracted from  venundo (for  venum  (lo)=^  to  ofler 
for  sale,  from  venum  =  sale,  and  do  =  to  give.] 
To  sell ;  to  olTer  to  sell ;  to  transfer  to  another 
person  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 

"  ITie  only  commodity  it  t-enda.  are  the  cacao  nuts 
of  which  the  chocolate  ia  loade." — Dumpier:  Voyages 
(an.  1532). 

*vend,  s.    [Vend,  v.]    Sale. 

•'She  .  .  .  hdsagreatpffnd  forthem.'— JBickordson: 
Clarissa,  iv.  165. 

vend,  s.     [Wend.] 

•vend-a-ble,  a.    [Vendible.] 

ven'-dace,  s.  [O.  Fr.  vendese;  Fr.  vandolse 
=  the  dace.] 

Ichthy.  :  Coregonvs  vendasius,  from  the  lakes 
of  Dumfriesshire.  Upper  surface  brown,  sides 
tinged  with  yellow.  Females  about  eight 
inches  long,  males  soniewliat  less.  They  re- 
semble the  smelt  in  flavour. 

Ven-de'-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  La  Vendee, 
in  France. 

B.  As  subst. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

La  Vendee. 

•ven-dee',  s.  [Eng.  vend,  v.;  -ee.]  The 
person  to  whom  anything  is  sold  ;  correlative 
of  vendor. 

"If  aTic&r  EOwshisglehe,  or  if  he  sells  bis  com,  &u(l 
the  vendee  cuts  it,  he  mnst  pay  the  tithea  to  the 
paisiiu  ."—Ay  I  iffe. 

vendemiaire  (as  van-de-mi-ar')»  s.  [Fr., 

from  Lat.  vindeviia=.  tlie  vint;ige.]  The  first 
month  in  the  French  Republican  calendar, 
beginning  September  2:^  or  23,  and  ending 
October  21  or  22 ;  so  called  &om  its  being  the 
vintage  season, 

vend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  vend,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
vends  or  sells  goods  ;  a  sellei',  a  vendor. 

•'  The  vmdert  of  card-mstchea." — Additon  :  SpectO' 
tor,  >'a.  25L 

ven-det'-ta,  s.  [Ital.,  fi-om  Lat.  vindkta  = 
revenge.]    [Vindictive.] 

Anthrop. :  A  particular  case  of  the  wider 
custom  of  blood-feud,  by  which  every  mem- 
ber of  a  stock,  or  body  of  men  between  whom 
blood-relationf^hip  subsists,  is  bound  to  aid  in 
taking  vengeance  (on  the  offender  if  possible, 
or  on  the  stock  to  which  lie  belongs)  for  a 
■  personal  injury  done  to  any  of  his  kinsmen. 
The  vend(.-tt:a  which  exists  in  Corsica,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Calabria, 
IB  the  practice  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
murderer  of  a  relative ;  and  this  duty  is  im- 
posed primarily  on  the  next  of  kin,  but  in  a 
less  degree  on  all  the  relatives  of  the  mur- 
dered individual.  If  the  murderer  succeeds 
in  eluding  liis  pursuers,  then  vengeance  may 
be  taken  on  any  of  his  relatives.  Between 
1770  and  ISOO,  when  the  vendetta  was  at  its 
height,  some  7000  murders  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  Corsica  owing  to  this  practice  of 
private  vengeance.  A  law  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  arms  did  much  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  vendetta,  but  the  law  is  now  repealed 
with  the  result  that  the  number  of  murders 
is  on  the  increase. 

"ItiBnowaitparent  that  the  vendetta  revresenta  a 
system  which  prevailed  everywhere  before  the  con- 
solidation of  Bociety  ntto  the  sUte,  »ud  the  establif,h- 
ment  of  a  police  capable  of  orotecting  life  nnd  juo- 
perty.  The  system  w.xs  a  rude  fcubstitute  for  govern- 
ment and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  family, 
or  the  body  of  kiudred,  formed,  in  fact,  a  common, 
wealth  ot  itself;  its  niembent  held  firmly  together; 
and  when  one  was  injured  all  the  little  state  was 
Injured."— CAamfterg'  Encyc.  (ed.  ISfiT).  ix,  746, 

^  Hence  applied  to  a  private  quarrel  that 


can  only  be  settled  by  the  death  of  rne  of  the 
parties  concerned  at  the  hands  of  the  other. 

"E ,  a  flhort-itlghted,  plucky,  powerful  fellow,  fell 

out  with  J.  D .     For  (•wnie  weeks  it  was  known  lu 

Chicago  that  a  meetliij,-  between  tliem  mesut  sb.-^u 
inif.  Later  ambasaadurs  between  the  pair  were  under- 
Btood  to  have  broiiylit  alwut  a  sort  of  reconcilmtiiju. 
The  vendeUa  was  t«  drop.'— A<fer«e,  April  8.  1888. 

*  vend-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  •yenrfift/e;  -ity.] 

The  quality  or   state   of  being  vendible   or 
saleable. 

"The  vendibility  of  commodities." — Bp.  Taylor : 
Rule  qf  CoTDcience,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

*vend'-i-ble,  *  vend'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Tr. 
vendible,  vendable  ;  Lat.  vendibilis,  from  vendo 
=  to  vend  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capable  of  being  vended  or 
sold ;  to  be  disposed  of  for  money ;  saleable, 
marketable ;  for  sale. 

"  Pepper  is  the  chief  vetidible  commoditj'  In  thia 
country." — Dampier:  Voyages  {nn.  1690). 

B.  As  subst. :  Something  to  be  sold  or 
offered  ;  a  saleable  commodity. 

"  The  prices  of  all  vendibles  for  the  body  of  man  and 
hone."~Life  qf  A.  11' ood,  p.  300. 

*  vend'-i-ble-ness,  s.   [Eng.  vendible  ;  -ness.] 

Vendibility  (q.v.). 

*  vend'-i-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  vcndibQe)  ;  -ly.]  In 

a  vendible  or  saleable  manner. 

"ven'-di-cate,  v.t.  [Fr.  vendiquer.]  To 
claim.     [Vindicate.  ] 

'■  His  body  so  perteyneth  uuto  hym,  that  none  other, 
without  liis  consent,  may  vendicate  therein  any  pro- 
pertle."— Sir  T.  Elyot ;  The  tiovemour,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  lii. 

"  ven'-di-tate,    •ven-di-tat,  v.t.     [Lat. 

venditatus,  pa,  par.  oi  vendito,  fi'eq.  of  i'C7irfo  = 

to  vend  (q.v.).]       To  set  out,  as  for  sale  ; 

hence,  to  set  out  ostentatiously ;  to  make  a 

show  of. 

"  This  they  doe  in  the  aubtilitle  of  their  wit.  to 
make  them  seeme  more  wouderf uUy  by  these  stranije 
words  of  art,  as  if  tbey  would  venditat  tbein  for  tiie 
very  wouders  of  natures  worke," — P.  BoUand:  Plittie 
bk.  xxivii.,  ch.  xii. 

*  ven-di-ta'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  vendltatio,  from 
vendito,  freq.  of  vendo  =  to  sell,  to  vend  (q.v.).] 
A  boastful  display. 

"  By  a  cunning  protestation  i^ainet  all  reading,  and 
vendUation  of  their  own  uaturala."— fien  Jonson 

*  ven-dl'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venditionem, 
accus.  of  venditio,  fiom  venditus,  pa.  par.  of 
vendo  =  to  vend  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  selling  ; 
sale. 

"  By  way  of  ivnditi-^n,  or  sale,  he  gives  them  ap,'— 
Langley :  Sermons  (IGM).  p.  20. 

*  Ven'-di-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  seller,  a  vendor. 
{Money  Masters  All  Things,  p.  S9.) 

ven'-dor,  s.  [Eng.  vend,  s. ;  -or.]  One  who 
sells ;  a  seller. 

"  If  the  vendor  Bays  the  price  of  a  beast  is  four 
poQiids,  and  the  veudee  aays  he  will  give  foui"  pounds, 
the  baxiain  is  atiuck." —Blackstone :  CtrntnieJitaries, 
bk.  il,  ai.  X2X. 

*  ven-due',  s.    [O.Fr.,  prop.  fem.  ofvendu,  pa. 

par.  of  vendre  =  to  sell,  to  vend  (q.v,).]  A 
public  auction  or  sale. 

"  Having  purchased  a  laced  waistcoat  ...  at  a 
vendue,  madeaswaggeriugflRure." — Smollett:  Roderick 
Rnudom.,  ch.  xxxvl. 

•  vendue-master,  s.  An  auctioneer. 
(Wliarton.) 

*  vendue-room,  s.    A  sale-room. 

ve-neer*,  v.t.  [Ger.  /urniren=z  to  inlay,  to 
veneer,  fi-om  Fr.  /ournir  =  to  furnish  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cover  with  veneer  ;  to  overlay 
or  face  over,  as  an  inferior  wood,  with  wood 
of  a  finer  or  more  valuable  kind,  so  as  to 
cause  the  whole  mass  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  made  of  the  more  valuable  wood. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  a  more  agreeable,  attrac- 
tive, or  pleasant  api^earance  to,  as  to  some- 
thing worthless,  unattractive,  or  bad  ;  to  gild 
over ;  to  gloss. 

"  Veneer'd  with  flanctim onions  theory.* 

Tennyson :  Princess,  ProL  117. 

Ve-neer*,  s.     [Veneer,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  Lit. :  A  thin  slip  of  wood  or  ivory  glued 
or  cemented  to  a  piece  of  other  material,  and 
forming  an  ornamental  covering  therefor. 
Mahogany,  rosewood,  walnut,  and  similar 
beautiful  woods,  are  principally  used. 

2.  Fig. :  Superficial  show  or  gloss. 

"  The  West-end  economist  sees  only  the  veneer,  the 
hurry,  the  Hurry."— FamUv  Herald.  Bl.iy  26. 1838.  p.  G2. 

IL  EntoTii.  (PL):  The  Grass-moths  (q.v.). 


veneer-saw,  s. 

Woiiil-wurk. :  A  circular  saw,  made  thick  at 
the  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  very  thin  edge 
at  the  periidiery;  used  for  cutting  veneers 
from  a  solid  block, 

ve-neer'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  veneer ;  -ing.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  covering  with 
veneer  ;  the  act  of  laying  on  veneer  ;  the  act 
or  operation  of  one  who  veneers. 

2.  The  same  as  Veneer,  5.,  L  1.  (q.v.). 
IL  Fig. :  The  same  as  Veneer,  s.,  I.  2. 

*  ve-nef -ic-al,  *ven-e-fic'-ial  (c  assh), 

a.  [Lat.  ven^Jicjts  =  poisonous,  sorcerous, 
from  venenum  =-  poison,  and  /acio  =  to  make, 
to  do.] 

1.  Acting  by  poison  ;  used  for  poisoning  or 
sorcery ;  sorcerous. 

"  These  witches  came  forth— all  with  spindles  tim- 
brels, rattles,  or  other  vcncfical  instruments  making 
acoufuqeduoiee.' — BenJonson:  The  afuf/ueo/Queena. 
[Introd.) 

2.  Addicted  to  sorcery  or  poisoning. 

*  ven'-e-f iije,  s.  [Lat.  ve7icjlciu.in,  fi-om  vene- 
Jicus  =  poisonous.]  [Veneficau]  The  prac- 
tice of  poisoning. 

*ven-e-fi'-cious,  a,  [LaL.  venificus.]  [Vene- 
FicAL.]  Poisonous,  sorcerous ;  acting  by 
poison  or  sorcery. 

"  It  was  an  old  vent^d'-us  pi-actice  to  hinder  th« 
delivery  of  AlcmwuiL,  —Browne:  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  xxt 

*  ven-e-fl-CiOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  venejicious  ; 
•ly.]     By  pciison,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft. 

"Lest  witchea  should  draw  or  prick  their  name* 
therein,  and  veneficiously  mischief  their  persons,  thej 
broke  the  shell." — Brovmc :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  v., 
ch.  xxL 

*  ven'-e-moiis,  a.     [Venomous.] 

*  ven'-e-nate»  v.t.  ['Lzt.  venenattis,  pa.  par. 
of  veneno  —to  poison,  from  iJcjiejinHt  —  poi- 
son.]   To  poison,  to  infect  with  poison. 

"  These  miaanm  entering  the  body,  are  notso  energle 
aa  to  venenata  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  an  in^Umt/' 
—Harvey  :  On  Consumption. 

*  Ven'-e-nate,  a.  [Venenate,  u.]  Poisoned; 
infected  with  poison ;  poisonous. 

•'  By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  calcination,  whereby 
the  venenate  parts  are  carried  off. " — JVoodivard:  On 
/"ossili. 

*  ven-e-na'-tion,  s.    [Venexate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  poisoning  ;  the  state  of  being 
poisoned. 

2.  Poison ;  venom. 

"For  Kurely  they  are  aubtiler  rcnmoffom,  Bnch  as 
will  invisihly  destroy." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk. 
ViL,  ch.  xix. 

•ve-nene',  •ven'-e-n6se»  a.  [Lat.  vemn- 
osvs,  from  tJeJie»um  =  poison  ;  Fr.  veneneux.] 
Poisonous,  venomous. 

■'  For  pestilence  is  properly  signified  by  the  spider, 
whereof  some  kinds  are  of  a  very  pmenose  nature."— 
Browne  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk-  ii,  ch.  iL 

t  ven-e-no'-sa,  s.pl.  [Xeut.  pi,  of  Lat.  veiie- 
nosns  —  full  of  poison,  very  poisonous.] 

Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Thanat* 
ophidia(ii.v.). 

*  ven-e-nos'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  venenos(e)  ;  -ity.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  venencse  or 
poisonous. 

*  ven-er-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  vejicrahilite, 
from  Low  Lat.  venerabilitutcm,  accus.  of  ven- 
erabilitas,  from  Lat.  venirabilis  =  venerable 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  oi"  state  of  being  ven- 
erable ;  venerableness. 

"  According  to  the  excellence  and  venerability  ol 
their  protoiypea.'—Jfora.*  Antidote  against  Idolatry, 
ch.  vlii. 

Ven'-er-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venerabilit. 
=  tit  to'  be  reverenced  ;    from  veneror  =  to 
reverence,  to  venerate  (q.v.);  Sp.  venerable; 
Ital.  venerabile.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Worthy  of  veneration  or  reverence;  de- 
serving of  reverence,  respect,  and  honour  ; 
reverend.  (Generally  applied  to  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years.) 

"  Daniel  was  now  a  right  venerable  BOge  old  father.' 
— Joye:  Ejrpfisicion  of  D-miel,  ch.  v. 

2.  Rendered  sacred  by  religious  or  other 
lofty  associations;  to  be  regarded  with  awe 
or  reverence  ;  hallowed  by  associations  :  as,  a 
venerable  ruin. 


late.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p6t, 
«:•  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mnt«i>  cfib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cnr,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    w,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 


venerablenesfl— Venetian 
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n.  Ko-U'^i-l'jij: 

1.  A  title  fornieily  given  to  the  dignitiiriea 
of  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundatiou,  now  con- 
fined to  archdiacons. 

2,  Tin-  lowfst  grade  of  ofliioiuzatiou  in  the 
Roniiin  church. 


There  are  tlire©  reccwuixwl  degree*  of  •auctity— 
t»t  I'lrnirrable.  tbat  of  Bleued.  aiid  thatol  ShIuU" 


"  There  t 

thatof  i'tm 

—Additi  Arnold:  Cath.  DicL,  p.  71. 


ven'-er-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  venerable: 
-HM.S.]  'i'lie  qiuUity  or  state  of  being  vener- 
able. 

•'  The  ven«rableneu  and  imroteuco  of  old  age."— 
South  :  Serrnom,  voL  xl,  8or.  4. 

•  Ven'-er-a-bl^,  nrfy.  [Eng.  venerab(le);  -ly.) 
In  a  vt'ner'iMe  manner ;  so  as  to  excite  or  call 
for  veneration. 

"  The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat. 
An  awful  pile  1  stands  vrnfrabUj  great." 

Adda^^n  :  Itaiy;  tlome. 

t  ven-er-a'-^e-ce,  s.  pL     [Mod.  Lat.  venus^ 
genit.  vener{is);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  •ax'ece.] 
Zool. :  An  approximate  synonym  of  Veneridffi 
Cq.v.). 

•  ven'-er-ant,  a.  [Lat.  venerans,  pr,  par.  of 
veTieror.]   '[Venerate.]     Reverent, 

"When  we  pnmouuce  the  name  of  Giotto,  our 
T-tmeritiit  thoughts  are  at  AmibI  aud  PaduH."—/iii*kin  : 
Modei^  Painters  (ed.  1846),  iL  9. 

ven'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  veneratus,  pa.  par.  of 
ven£ror=^  to  reverence,  to  worsliip,  akin  Ui 
venus,  genit.  veneris  =  love ;  Sansc.  van  =  to 
serve,  to  honour;  Fr.  vinerer ;  Sp.  &  Poit. 
venerar ;  Ital.  venerareJl  To  regard  or  treat 
with  reverence  and  respect ;  to  look  up  to 
with  veneration ;  to  reverence ;  to  revere ;  to 
regard  as  hallowed. 

*'  The  ebrlne  U  that  which  thou  dost  venerate,' 

Berbert :  Church  Porch,  lUv. 

Ten-er-a'-tion«  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  venera' 
tio7iemy  acciis.  of  veneratio,  from  verieratiis, 
pa.  par.  of  veneror  =■  to  venerate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  act  of  venerating;  the 
feeling  of  one  who  venerates  ;  tlie  highest  de- 
gree of  respect  and  reverence ;  reverend  re- 
gard ;  respect  mingled  with  some  degree  of 
awe ;  a  feeling  or  sentiment  excited  by  the 
dignity,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  a  person, 
or  by  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and, 
with  regard  to  places,  by  some  associations 
whicli  render  them  hallowed. 

"  Venerafion  ia  a  higher  degree  of  respect ;  lu  which 
the  mind  seema  to  be  more  forcibly  struck  with  wis- 
dom, connected  with  the  atemer  virtues." — Cogan: 
On  the  PfLMiona,  pL  1.,  ch.  ii.,  S  3. 

2.  PhrenoL:  An  affective  sentiment  having 
for  its  object  any  pei-aon  or  thing  deemed 
worthy  of  veneration  by  the  individuaL  The 
organ  is  situated  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  disease,  so  that 
high  devotional  excitement  arising  from  ex- 
cess of  veneration  is  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  insanity. 

•  veil'-€r-a~tiv©,  s.   [Eng.  renerat(ion) ;  -iee.] 

Feeling  veneration  ;  resiiectful,  reverent, 

"  1  for  one.  when  a  venerative  youth,  have  felt  a 
thrill   of  Joy."— .^/I  the   rear  Round,  Sept.  27,  1863. 

P.C2. 

f  ven'-er-at-dr,  s.  fLat.,  fi-om  veneratus,  pa. 
par.  of  veneror  =  to  venerate  (q.v.).J  One 
who  venerates  or  reverences. 

"  Not  a  Bcomer  of  your  sex. 
But  veneriUor,'  Tennyson:  Princeu,  W.  403. 

Ve-ner'-e-al«  "  ve-ner'-e-aU,  *  ve-ner"- 

i-all,  a.  [Lat.  ve)iereus,  i'cji«riu5  =  pertain- 
ing to  Venus  (genit.  Veneris)  =  the  goddess  of 
love,  love.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  venery  or  sexual 
love  ;  relating  to  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Nutliiug  is  fetgu'd  Id  thia  vertereal  strife." 

liryden:  Jurenal  vL  440. 

2.  Arising  from,  produced  by,  or  connect^?d 
with  sexual  intercourse;  as,  WHcrcaf  disease. 

*  3.  Adapted  to  thecureofvenerealdiseases: 
as,  venrreal  medicines. 

*  4.  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desires  ; 
iphrodisiac. 

*  5.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  copper, 
which  was  called  Venus  in  the  mystical  ian- 
guaye  of  the  alchemists. 

'"Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  uusophiallcated  bo. 
ever,  rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  kuiie,  will 
not  iun>art  its  latent  coXd'MV."— Boyle. 

■  Ve-ner'-e-ato,  v.t,  [Venereal.]  To  render 
lascivious. 

"  To  penereate  the  unbridled  Bplrita."— ^e^(Aa;n  . 
Beiolvea,  p.  40. 


'  ve-ner -e-oiis.  *  ve-nbr'-e-an.  *  v$- 
ner  -i  an.  '  ve-nor-l-eii»  '  ve-nbr'-i- 
OUS,  a.  *  iLat.  venereiL-f ;  Fr.  vc}icrieii.\ 

1.  Lustful,  libidincuis. 

■■  Fur  rertca  I  am  all  venerlan 
111  filing.'  Cli4tuc*r:  C.  T..  9,11)1 

2.  Kxciting  or   streiigtUening  for  venery ; 
aphrodisiac. 

■'  The  flftlie  sterre  Is  of  mnglke. 
Tiiewhose  kind  la  vt-neriitn." 

UowerzC.  A.,  bk.  viL 

3.  Lt)ve-sick. 


*  von'-er-er»  s.    [Venery  (2),  s.]    A  hunter. 

"  Our  venerem.  jirlckers,  and  verderera" 

Brcwnins/  ■'  yH'j'il  "/  the  Dwheu, 

■  ve-ner'-i-an,  *  ve-ner-l-en,  a.     [Venk- 

REOILS,] 

ve-ner'-i-dce,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  venns,  genit. 
vemr^is):  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sull'.  -ulfe.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Sinu-pallialia  (q.v.), 
with  several  genei-a,  universally  distributed, 
but  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  Shell 
regular,  closed,  sub-orbicular,  or  oblong  ;  li^;a- 
ment  external ;  hinge  usually  with  three  t«eth 
in  each  valve  ;  muscular  impressions  oval, 
polished  ;  pallial  line  sinuat«d.  Animal  free, 
locomotive,  rarely  attached  by  a  byssus  or 
burrowing.  The  shells  of  all  the  family  are 
remarkable  for  elegance  of  form  and  colour, 
and  are  frequently  ornamented  with  chevron- 
like markings.  Their  texture  is  hard,  all 
traces  of  structure  being  usually  obliterated. 

2,  Pakront. :  They  appear  first  in  the  Oolite, 
attaining  their  greatest  development  in  the 
present  day. 

*  ven'-6r-ie,  s.    [Venerv.] 

ven'-er-ite,  5.  [Lat.  veneratus)  =  of  Venus; 
sutf.  -ite{Min.).'] 

Min,:  A  greenish  earthy  substance,  which 
the  microscope  shows  to  consist  of  minute 
scales.  Occurs  in  layers  in  schist  at  Spring- 
field, Berks  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  An  analysis 
yielded;  silica,  28-93  ;  alumina,  13-81 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  5-04;  protoxide  of  iron,  0*27  ; 
protoxide  of  copper,  16-56  ;  magnesia,  17*47  ; 
water,  12-OS;  insoluble,  t)-22  =  100-37. 

*  ven'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  venereus.]  Venereoua, 
venereal  (q.v.). 

"The  iHitato  aud  such  venerotis  roota.'—EoUtuhed: 
Deseript.  EngVind.  bk.  IL.  ch.  vi. 

Ven-e-ru'-pis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  venus^  and  Lat. 
rupes  =  a.  rock.]    [Venus,  5.] 

Zool.  &  Palwont. :  A  geuas  of  Veneridffi, 
with  about  twenty  recent  species,  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  living  in  crevices  of  rocks. 
Shell  oblong,  radiutely  striated,  and  orna- 
mented with  concentric  lamellte  ;  three  small 
teeth  in  each  valve.  Fossil  species  occur  in 
the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

*  ven'-er-^  (1),  •  ven'-er-ie,  5.  [Venereal.] 

Sexual  intercourse. 

"Contentment  without  the  iileasure  of  lawful  verier^. 
Ia  continence  ;  of  uulawful,  cnastity."— tfr«o.-  Cotmo- 
loffia  Sacra, 

*  ven'-«r-y  (2),  "  ven'-er-ie,  s.   [Fr.  vinerie, 

from  O.  Fr.  vener  ;  I^at.  i>enor=  to  hunt.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  sport  of  hunting; 
the  chase. 

"  An  out  rider,  that  loved  ven^rie." 

Cliaiiccr:  C.  T.,  168.     (Prol.) 

2.  Beasts  of  the  chase  ;  game. 

"  [She]  ftllows  other  game  and  tjenerjf." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vl.  22. 

3.  A  kennel  for  hunting-dogs. 

"The  venery.  where  the  heagles  and  bounds  are 
kept' -— Crjuhart  .■  RabelaU.  bk.  i.,  ch.  Ir. 

ven-e-sec'-tlon,  *  ven-se-sec'-tion,  s. 

(Lat.  rc7ut  =  a  vein,  and  sfrfio  =  a  cutting, 
from  secQ  =  to  cut.]  The  act  or  operation  of 
opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
blood ;  blood-letting,  phlebotomy. 

"If  the  InftammMtinu  lie  audden,  after  evacuation 
by  leiuent  purgatives,  or  a  clyater  and  vene*tiction, 
have  recourse  to  anodynea." —  Wiicinan :  Surgery. 

Ve-ne'-tlan,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vineiien;  Ital. 
vp.nRziano ;  Sp.  vewriano,  from  Lat.  Vene- 
tia  =  the  country  of  the  Veneti.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  or 
province  of  Venice,  in  Northern  Italy, 

B,  As  substantive : 

1,  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Venice. 

2.  A  Venetian-blind.    (Colloq.) 


*  3.  (I'l.) :    A   peculiar  fashiom  of  hose  of 
breeches,  originally  introduced  from  Venice. 

"To  make  venetiiinM  down  Iwhiw  th«  (tiirter." 

Burington  :  KpigramM,  I.  20. 

Venotian-architoctaro,  s.    A  variety 

of  llic  Ciotliie  stjli-,  uf  wliii-h  examples  are 
found  mainly  in'palaeea  whicli  fonn  o  claw 
apart  anmngst  buildings  constructed  In  tht 
Italian  Gothic  style.  In  these  paliucs  tb» 
arches  of  the  windows  anti  halls  rest  upoQ 
shafts,  and  terminate  in  intricate  designs  of 
open  ti-aeery  work,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ccl* 
bratcd  Palace  of  tlie  Doges.  The  arr-lies  have 
a  wavy  shape,  which  gives  them  an  oriental 
appearance.  The  enrichments,  moreover,  dis- 
play, as  they  usually  do  in   Italy,  ditlereal 


VENETIAN   ARCHITECTUBK 
(Arcade  from  the  Dogea'  Palaoe.  Venice.) 

mode  of  treatment  from  that  which  prevaUi 
elsewhere  in  the  Gothie  style.  Tlie  cor.icis  oi 
the  facades  are  marked  by  slender  Oiafts 
twisted  like  cables.  The  mouldings  and  cor- 
nice cmsist  merely  of  narrow  bands,  which 
generally  rest  on  consoles.  A  method  ol 
decoration  peculiar  U^  these  buildingh  ap- 
pears to  have  been  boiTowed  from  Byzai.tin* 
models :  fine  marbles  of  various  colours  ol 
which  red  porphyry  and  green  serpentine  an 
the  most  frequent,  are  insi-rted  in  circular  and 
angular  panels  and  borderings,  and  forn  4 
sort  of  mosaic- work.  This  style  of  ornamenlo- 
tion  is  employed  both  in  churchesand  palacecJ. 

iRRNAISSANCE-ARCHITECTURt..] 

Venetian-ball,  b.  Aq  ornamental  form 
of  glass  fur  paper-weights,  &c.  It  consists  of 
waste  pieces  of  filigree-glass  conglomerated 
together  ill  a  bulb  of  clear  Mint-glass. 

Venetian-blind,  s.  A  louvre  shutter  oi 
blind  made  of  slats  with  spaces  between  then, 
to  admit  air.  In  some  cases  the  slata  ar. 
fixed  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  shutter;  ii» 
other  cases  they  are  movable,  to  allow  tht 
passage  of  more  or  leas  air  and  light.  Thi 
suspended  blind  has  cords  for  support,  and 
others  for  changing  the  positions  of  the  slats. 

Venetian-carpet,  s.     A  carpet  whose 

warp  or  chain  is  uf  wor-st^'d,  and  generally 
arranged  in  stripes  of  different  colours.  The 
shont,  which  is  generally  black,  is  concealed, 
and  the  warp  exposed  on  the  two  surfaces. 
The  weft  is  sometimes  of  diflerent  colours,  and 
thus  producing  a  plaid  or  check  pattern.  By 
the  suitable  arraiigement  of  the  heddles,  a  twiU 
may  h--  given.  The  ordinary  loom  suffices,  aa 
no  figures  are  raised. 

Venetian-chalk,  5.  The  same  as  Frencb 
CHALK  (q.v.). 

Venetian-door,  s.  A  door  with  long, 
narrow  side-lights  for  lighting  a  lobby,  en- 
trance-hall. &c. 

Venetian-glass,  a.    [Venetian-ball.] 

Venetian-red.  s.  True  Venetian  red  ir 
said  to  be  a  native  ochre,  but  the  colours  sold 
under  this  name  are  prepared  artificially  from 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  its  residuum  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  acids.  They  are  all  of  redder 
and  deeper  hues  than  light  red,  are  very  per 
manent,  and  have  all  the  properties  of  g<KJc 
ochres.  Scarlet  oclue,  Prussian  red,  Englist 
red,  and  rouge  de  Mars  are  other  names  for 
the  same  pigment. 

Venetian  School,  s. 

Piiint. :  A  school  of  painting  which  arose 
and  declined  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
which  Titian  (1477-157(3)  is  considered  thi 
founder.  Among  its  other  masters  were 
Giorgione  (1477-lMl),  Tintoretto  0512-1594), 
and   Paul  VerontBe  (152&-15S1).    Tlie  dii-tin- 


b^  b^;  poHt,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  choms,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.    -ing, 
-oian.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -{ion,  -gion  —  zhun.   -cioofls  -tlouSy,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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veney— venomea 


guishing  characteristics  of  this  school  were  a 
mastery  of  colour  aud  a  cousiuiiiuate  know- 
ledge of  chiaro-oscuro, 

Venetlan-wMte,  s.  Acarefully-prepared 
carbonate  of  lead. 

Ventitian- Window,  s.  A  window  with 
three  separate  lijjhts. 

ven  -ef,  *  ven'-nir*  *  ven-ew,  s.  [Vende.] 
An  assault  or  attacK  in  fencing,  or  the  like  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  thrust  or  hit. 

"  Pljiyiiig  at  sword  aud  dtigKer  with  n  master  of 
fence;  three  venfys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  pruues." — 
Shaketp. :  Merry  H'ivet  (if  Windsor,  L  I. 

•  ^  Veney  at  vmsters :  A  bout  at  cudgels. 

"  To  jtlay  half  a  dozen  venlet  nt  tentrers  with  a  good 
fellow  for  a,  brokeQ  hejui"— flfaum.  *  /"fet. ;  J'liil~ 
atler,  iv. 

•vengo,  v.U  [Ft.  venger^  from  Lat.  venrfico, 
vindico  ■=  to  lay  claim  to,  to  avenge;  Sp. 
vengar ;  Ital.  ve,ngiart.]    [Vindicate.] 

1.  To  avenge. 

"  I  luu  coniiog  on 
To  venge  me.  as  I  may." 

Slytkesp. :  Benry  V.,  L  2. 

2.  To  revenge. 

"  The  best  way  to  verttje  tny  Qlo'ster'a  death." 

SImkcsp. :  Richard  II.,  L  2. 

*■  venge'-a-ble,  •vengT-i-ble,  a.    [Eng. 

v?nge ;  -ah\x..\ 

1.  Revengeful. 

"A  man  vengeaMe  In  wrath."— CAawc«r .■  TeMlament 
of  Love. 

2.  Deserving  of  being  avenged  or  revenged  ; 
calling  for  revenge, 

"  upon  myself  that  vettgeable  dlspight 
To  punish.-  Spenter  :  F.  q..  11.  Iv.  sa 

3.  Very  great,  exceedingly  great,  strong,  or 
Intense.    [Vengeance,  %  3.] 

"A  cengihle  fellow  iu  linking  matters  together."— 
P.  Bollaud  :  Camdetu 

•  venge' -a-bljr,  *  venge-a-blie,  adv.  [Eng. 

vengeab(le)  ;  -It/.]     In  revenge. 

"And  vengeahlie  havebienta  grent  towneof  mine 
Inheritance  in  Weth,"~£foit»i«A«d  ;  Chroniclea  of  Ire- 
land (an.  1421). 

venge'-ange,    *  veng-aunce,    *  venge- 

aunce,  *  ven-1-aunce,  s.  [Fr.  vengeance, 
from  venger  =  to  avenge,  to  venge  (q.v.).] 

1.  Punishment  inflicted  in  return  for  an 
injury  orotfenee.  It  generally  implies  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  person 
inflicting  it,  together  with  more  or  less  justice 
in  the  nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted.  It 
may  be  also  inflicted  for  wrong  or  injury  done 
to  others. 

"  Should  Intermitted  vengeance  Rxm  again 
His  red  right  baud  to  plague  us." 

MUton:  P.  L,.  U.  173. 

*2.  Harm,  mischief  or  evil  generally. 
"  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  would  do  no  vengeance  to  ine," 

Shakesp. :  As  Vou  Like  It..  Iv.  8. 

%  (1)  Hence,  used  as  an  oath,  curse,  or  im- 
precation— 

"  A  vengeance  on  't,  there  't  la." — Shakesp. :  Twu 
gentlemen,  11.  3. 

Similarly  in  the  phrases,  What  a  vengeance! 
What  the  vengeance!  equivalent  to  What  the 
iieuce!  Whxit  the  mischi^! 

"  What  the  vengeance / 
Could  he  not  speak  'em  fair?  " 

Shakeip.  :  Coriolatwt,  ill.  1. 

(2)  With  a  vengeance :  With  excessive  vehe- 
mence, violence,  force,  or  the  like. 
•3.  Used  adverbially  =  exceedingly. 

"That's  a  brave  fellow;  but  he's  vengeance  proud, 
and  lovea  not  the  commou  people." — Shakesp.:  Coriu' 
lanu».  ii.  6. 

'*  venge'-ange-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vengeaiice  ; 
-ly.]  Extremely,  excessively  ;  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

"He  loves  that  venq'ancelfj." 

Beaum.  i-  Flct. :  I'ropheteu.  L  3. 

•venge'-fiil,  •  venge' -fuU,  a.  [Eng.  venge; 
•/uU.2    Vindictive,  reveiigiful,  retributive. 

"Tha  rattUug  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake." 

Goldsmith :  Deserted  Village. 

" Venge'-ful-l3?",  adv.  [Eng.  vengeful;  -ly.] 
In  a  vengeful  or  vindictive  manner ;  vindic- 
tively, revengefully. 

•venge'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vengeful ;  -ness.] 
Vindictiveness,  revengefulness. 

"The  two  victims  of  his  madness  or  of  his  vengefiiU 
ness  were  removed  to  the  London  Hospital,"— />at/v 
Telegraph,  June  22,  IB86. 

•  venge'-ment,  s,     [0.  Fr.]      Avengement, 

retribution,  revenge. 

•  i_ „ 

Spenser:  F.Q.,  Iv 


*  Veng'-er,  s.  [Eng.  veny{e) ;  -er.J  -  One  who 
avenges  or  revenges  ;  an  avenger. 

"His  bleedluR  heart  is  In  the  venger's  hand." 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  I.  iii.  20. 

"  veng'-er-ess,  3.  [Eng.  venger;  -ess.]  A 
female  avenger. 

"The  three  ^ndii^aae^  and  vengereaset  ot  (elouies."— 
Cliaucer:  Boccius,  bk.  liL 

*  veng-i-bXe,  a.    [Venoeable.] 

*  ve'-ni-a-blo,  a,       [Lat.    i^enia  =  itardon.J 

tVENiAi,!]    Venial,  pardonable,  excusable. 

"More  veniable  Is  a  depeiidance  upon  thephilu^o- 
pher's  stone."- ^rotOTw  .•  I'ulgar  Errours,  bk.  In., 
ch.  xj). 

* ve'-ni-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  veniah{le);  -ly.\ 
In  a  venial  manner;  pardonably,  exuusably, 
veniably. 

ve'-ni-al,  *  ve-nl-all,  a.  &  5.    [O.  Fr.  venial, 
from    Lat.    venialis^     from    veni^i  =■  favour, 
pardon  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  venial;  Ital.  veniaie,'\ 
A^  As  adjective: 

1.  That  may  be  pardoned  or  forgiven  ;  par- 
donable ;  not  unpardonable,  sinful,  or  wrong. 

2.  Excusable ;  that  may  be  excused,  for- 
given, or  allowed  to  pass  uncensured. 

'„  't  is  a  venial  sli 
Shakesp. :  Ulfifl 

*3.  Allowed,  permitted. 

■•  PermittLug  htm  the  while 
fentiiZ  discoune  uublam'd."        Milton :  P.  L.,  Ix  S, 

*B,  Assiihst.  :  A  venial  sin  or  offence. 

"  And  [it]  gently  blancliea  over  the  bi-eaches  of  Ood'a 
law,  with  tlie  n^tme  of  venialls  &ad  favourable  titles 
of  diminution."— Bp;  Ball:  lOssuasiee  from  Poperie. 

venial-Sin,  s. 

Roman  Theol.  :  A  sin  which  is  not  against 
the  end  of  the  law,  i.e.,  the  love  of  God  ;  a 
disease  of  the  soul,  not  its  death.  Some  sins, 
though  mortal  in  their  nature,  are  held  to  be 
venial  if  not  done  deliberately,  and  if  the 
amount  of  harm  done  is  small,  e.g.,  in  the 
case  of  small  theft.  There  are  two  classes  of 
venial  sins,  deliberate  and  indeliberate.  Ca- 
suists speak  with  much  caution  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  declare  that  the  distinction  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins  in  many  cases  must 
rest  solely  on  the  judgment  of  God.  fMoBXAL- 

SIN.] 

*  ve-nS-^'-i-ty,  *  vc-ni-al-i-tie,  s.   [Eng. 

venial:  -ity-]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
venial,  pardonable,  or  excusable. 

"  They  palliate  wlckednesse  with  the  faire  pretence 
of  venialitie," — Bp.  Ball :  Sermon  at  H'ettmi7itter. 
April  5,  162S. 

*  ve'-ni-al-lj?',  adv.     [Eng.  venial ;  -ly.]    In  a 

venial   n"ianner  or  degree ;    pardonably,   ex- 
cusably. 

"  He  ainueth  ventaUs/." — Chaucer."  Panon't  Tate. 

ve'-ni-al-neS9,  s.  [Eng.  venial ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  venial ;  veniality. 

*  ven-i-aunce,  s.    [Vengeance.] 

Ven'-i9e,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  city  or  province  in  the  north  of 
lUily. 

Venice-glass,  s.  A  glass  cup  or  goblet 
of  the  rarest  purity,  so  named  from  being 
manufactured  near  V'enice.  They  were  believed 
to  be  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that  they  would 
fly  to  pieces  if  poison  were  put  into  them. 

Venice-turpentine,  s. 

Cliem. :  A  ropy  liquid,  colourless  or  brown- 
ish, inclining  to  green,  having  an  unpleasant 
odour  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  obtained  from 
Terebinthina  venetia,  and  is  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  peculiar  sacs  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem.  According  to  Unverdorben  it  con- 
tains in  the  fresh  state  two  different  oils,  one 
easily  becoming  resinous,  also  two  acid  resins, 
a  neutral  resin  aud  succinic  acid. 

*  ven-ie,  v.t.   [Venoe.]  To  avenge,  to  revenge. 

"  He  shall  venie  the  blood  of  hfa  aeruauutis."- RV* 
ctiffe:  3  Maccabees  xxxii,  43. 

*  ven-i-er,  s,    [Venie.]    An  avenger. 

"Whether  ye  ben  the  venieris  of  BAnl.'—Wj/clife: 
Jitdij-s  vL  31. 

ven-il'-i-a,  *.  [Lat.  ;  (l)  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  Tnrnus  (Virgil:  ^neid  x.  76); 
(2)  of  the  wife  of  Jason  (Ovid  :  Met.,  xiv,  334.).  J 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family 
Ennomida;.  The  antennee  simple  in  the  male.s  ; 
fore  wings  slightly  indented  below  the  tip; 
hind  wings  entire.  Veniha  TTiaciUata  is  tiie 
sole  European  species. 


'ven-ime,  s.    [Venom.] 

ve-nir'-e  de  nd'-v6,  phr.    [Lat.:=to  come 
anew  or  afresh.] 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"A  vnire  <ie  novo  1b  the  old  cumiiion  law  mode  of 

gruceeding  to  a  stLuud  trial,  aud  dillers  materially 
om  a  uew  tilal.  which  le  granted  only  for  matltrr 
entirely  extriuHic  of  the  record,  it  is  where  som^ 
defect  appeal's  on  the  face  of  the  record  ItHelf  that  u 
venire  de  tiovo.  lui  it  is  called,  is  awaided  ;  this  term 
being  derived  from  the  name  of  the  aucient  jury  pro- 
cess, which,  in  this  instance,  was  awarded  afresh,  or 
de  novo.  And  this  difl'ers  In  effect  also  from  a  new 
trial,  for  here  no  eoats  can  be  given,  nor  conditions 
imiiused  on  either  party,  It  heiuK  ordinarily  awarded 
where  the  finding  ol  the  verdict  fe  defective."— ^/oc*- 
stone :  Comment.,  bk  iii.,  ch.  H. 

ve-nir'-e  f^'-9i-&s,  ve-mr'-e,  phr.  [Lat, 
—  that  you  cause  to  come.] 

Law:  A  writ  or  precept  directed  to  the 
sherift'  requiring  him  to  cause  a  jury  to  come 
orappear  in  the  neighbourhood  where  a  cause 
is  brought  to  issue  to  try  the  same.  This 
writ  was  abolished  in  1852,  but  the  precept 
issued  by  the  justices  of  assize  which  is  sub- 
stituted is  sometimes  loosely  spoken  of  as  & 
venire. 

"When,  therefore,  an  Issue  U  Joined,  the  court 
awards  a  venire  facias  upon  the  roll  or  record  iu  theso 
words:  'Therefore  let  a  jury  come,  ic.;'  which  awanl 
of  the  venire  ia  the  authority  to  the  sheriff  to  sum  mutt 
the  jury,  which.  In  all  counties,  except  London  and 
Middlesex,  he  now  does  on  receiving  a  precept  i&sued 
to  him  for  that  purpoae  by  the  judges  of  assiza"^ 
Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  13. 

ven'-i-i§t6n  (or  veia'-^on),  "ven-e-son, 
*ven-ei-son,  'ven-ey-sun,  'ven-y- 
son, '  ven-y-soun,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  vennson 
(Fr.  venaison)  =  venison,  from  Lat.  vena- 
tionem,  accus.  of  venatio  =  a  hunting,  (2)  that 
which  is  hunted,  game,  from  venatus,  pa.  par. 
of  venor  =  to  hunt.  Venison  and  venation  are 
thus  doublets.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  flesh  of  such  wild  animals  as  are 
taken  in  the  chase  and  used  fnr  human  food. 
(Now  restricted  to  the  flesh  of  animals  of  the 
deer  kind.) 

"  We  were  so  desirous  of  their  [the  goats']  flesh, 
which  we  all  agreed  much  resemhl^^d  veJttson,  that  wb 
got  knowledge,  i  believe,  of  all  their  berds."— Anson: 
Voyages,  bk.  11.,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  Beasts  of  the  chase  ;  game. 

"But  therein  is  vcnyson  and  other  wylde  beestes, 
lowle.  and  fysshe  great  plente." — Fabynn  :  Ohronycle, 
p.  163. 

B.  As  adj. :  Maile  of  venison. 

"  We  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner.' — Shakesp.. 
Merry  Wives,  1.  1. 

ve-ni'-te,  s.    [Lat.  =  Come  ye,  the  initial  word 
of  tlie  Psalm  in  question.] 
Ecclesiastical : 

1.  Psalm  xcv.  used  as  the  canticle  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Psalms  in  the  order  of 
Morning  Prayer,  except  on  Easter  day  and 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  the  same. 

ven'-om,  *  ven-ime,*  ven-ome,*  ven-ym, 
*  Ven-yme,  5.  &  a,  [O.  Fr.  venim(h''r.  venin), 
from  Lat.  venenum  =  poison.  For  the  change 
of  71  to  m,  of.  vellum.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Literally  : 

1.  Poison  generally.  (Now  only  used  in  this 
sense  in  poetry.) 

"  If  theidrynkenonymiym  Itacbal  notnoye  hem  " 
■•~\^ycl{ff'e:  itarkxv'h 

2.  The  poisonous  fluid  secreted  by  animals 
in  a  state  of  health,  and  introduced  into  thr- 
bodies  of  tlieir  victims  by  biting,  as  iu  tlif:- 
case  of  serpents,  or  by  stinging,  as  in  the  case 
of  scorpions,  &c. 

"  For  venome  a  small  green  snake  U  bad  inough."— 
Bampier :  Voyages  (aiu  16tf9). 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  that  poisons,  blights, 
cankers,  or  embitters ;  hence,  spite,  malig- 
nity, \iiulence. 

"  The  tienom  of  euch  looks." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,v,%, 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Venomous,  poisonous. 

"  Infect  fair  founts  with  vt-nom  rand.' 

fihcikesp.  :  Rape  qf  Lucrec*,  8M. 

venom  -  mouthed,  a.  Venomous;  full 
Ofveiinra;  spiteful. 

"This  butcher's  cur  U  venom-mouthed.' 

Shaketp.  :  Benry  VIII.,  L  L 

*  ven'-om,  v.t.  &  i.    [Vehom,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  infect  with  venom ;  to  eii' 
venom,  to  poison. 

"  For  men,  that  ben  venvmed,  thorg  prases  of  Yrlond 
Y-dronke  he  bcth  y-claneed  sone.  thorn  Godo'e  sonde. ' 
Robert  <if  QloticesCer,  p.  48. 


f&te,  f9,t,  fhxe,  amidsti  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  i»ot| 
or*  wore,  woU;  worli,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnlte,  our,  r^e,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o©  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


venomed— vental 
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B.  Intninj). :  To  becuiue  as  if  inftrcled  %vith 
Tenom. 

"Tnko  uut  the  tempoml   atluK.  tbHt  It  ahull    uot 
tiiid  teater.'—Jcrwmi/  Taylor:  Dudor  Dubilan- 


v£n'-dmed,  "  ven-ymed,  a.  [Eng.  venom  ; 
•ed.\    Enveuoiiied,  poisuuous,  poisoned. 

"  Her  hualmiitl  ,  .  .  had  cjttched  a  great  woundn  In 
iiiBHniie  with  nvenomed  swonie."— rit«M;  InttrxKtion 
of  a  Christian  Woman.  Mt.  ii.,  ch,  Iv. 

ren'-om-oiis,  •  ven'-e-mous.  "v6n'-i- 
moUS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  venimeuj:,  fn)ni  Lat. 
venenos^is  =  poisonous,  from  venenum  = 
poison.] 

I,  Lit.  :  Full  of  venom  or  poison ;  noxious 
or  fatal  to  animal  life  from  venom  ;  poison- 
ous, envenomed. 

"  Beyoud  it  Is  the  port  Acone.  cursed  for  the  venem- 
out  henrb  mid  poisoaoua  ncoiiitum,  which  tHketh 
name  thereof."— A  Holland:  PUnte,  bk.  vi..  ch.  L 

II,  Figuratwely : 

1.  Proceeding  from  or  devised  by  a  malig- 
nant spirit ;  malicious,  envenometl. 

"The  Ood  of  truth  deiend  you,  and  all  other  that 
mniotatn  his  truth,  from  the  venotnout  puyaou  of 
lynrs." —Stri/pe :  Eccles.  Mem.  (an.  155C), 

2.  Designing  mischief  ;  malignant,  spiteful, 
malicious. 

"  He  krioweth  thys  for  very  suretye,  and  laof  malvce 
eo  vet>emouB  and  enuious,  that  he  had  leuer  double  nia 
own  payn,  than  autfer  va  to  scape  from  pain."— Sir  T. 
More:   Workes,  p.  78. 

*3.  Hurtful,  injurious,  noxious,  pernicious. 

"Thy  tears  are  .  . .  v^nmno\ts  to  thine  eyes." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolaniit,  Iv.  1. 

venomous  -  colubrlnes,  s.  pi.    [Pro- 

TEKOOLVPHIA.] 

▼en'-om-ous-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  venomoiLs  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  venomous  manner;  malignantly,  mali- 
ciously, spitefully. 

"  His  praiae  of  foea  ia  venomously  nice." 

Dryden  :  Bind  4  Panther,  lii.  1.172. 

ven'-  om  -  ofis  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  venomous  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venom- 
ous ;  poisononsness,  malignity,  malicious- 
ness, spitefulness. 

Ve'~n6se,  a.    [Venous,] 

Bot.  {Of  a  leaf) :  Reticulated  ;  having  the 
lateral  veins  variously  divided. 

IT  Indirectly  venose  (Of  a  leaf):  Having  the 
lateral  veins  combined  within  the  margin, 
and  emitting  other  little  veins. 

Vfi-n68'-i-t3^,  s.    [Eng.  venosie) ;  -ity.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  venous. 

2.  Path. :  A  somewhat  morbid  coudition  in 
which  the  blood  appears  to  move  more  slowly 
than  u.sual,aU  being  more  venous,  and  having 
the  speciflcally  venous  blood  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

Ve'-nous,  a.  [Lat.  venosiis,  from  vena  =  & 
vein] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vein  or  veins  ;  con- 
tained in  the  veins. 

"  The  respiratory  organs  receive  venous  and  return 
arterial  blood  into  the  generai  circulation  without  its 
passing  through  the  branch iworgillB."—/'teI(f,  Sept. 25, 
1886. 

2.  Consisting  of  veins:  as,  the  venoiis 
system. 

venous-blood,  s. 

Anai.  £  Physiol. :  Blood  from  the  veins.  It 
Is  of  a  purple  colour  through  deficiency  of 
the  haemoglobin.  It  contaius  eight  to  twelve 
per  cent,  less  oxygen  and  six  per  cent,  more 
carbon  dioxide  than  aiterial  blood. 

venous-pulse,  s. 

Physiol. :  A  feeble  pulse  or  pulsation  occur- 
ring in  ceitain  circumstances  iu  some  of  tlie 
larger  veins. 

v6nt  (1),  •  fent,  *  fente.  *  vente,  s.    [Prop. 

fent,  from  O.  Fr.  fente  =  a.  cleft,  rift,  chink,  or 
slit,  from  fin dre (Lat.  Jindo)  =  to  cleave.  The 
word  is  pojtularly  connected  with  Fr.  vent  — 
wind,  as  if  it  were  a  hole  to  allow  the  passage 
of  air  or  wind.] 

•1.  A  slit  at  the  collar  of  a  dress,  closed 
by  a  brooch,  serving  for  convenience  in  put- 
ting on  a  robe  so  fashioned  as  to  fit  closely 
round  the  neck. 

"  The  coller  and  the  mnte' 

Chaucer:  Aisemblee  of  Ladivi,  Ixxvi. 

2.  Applied  generally  to  a  small  aperture  or 
opening. 

"  How  thy  wounds  bled  at  many  venU." 

Shaketp. :  TroUus  i  Cre»tida,  v,  S, 


3.  More  especially  a  small  aperture  or  open- 
ing for  Uie  passage  of  air. 

"  To  make  more  vtnt  for  paasaK^  of  her  breitth. 
Which,  thn>nRtii«  through  hrr  Him.  ao  vaitlabetb 
Aa  aniuke."  Shaketp. :  Itapc  qf  Lucrtct,  1,040. 

4.  Applied  specifically  to — 

(1)  The  opening  in  the  top  of  a  barrel  to 
allow  air  to  pass  iu  as  the  liquid  is  drawn  out. 

U  In  the  following  quotation  it  aeema  to 
mean  a  vent-peg  (q.v.). 

"To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  troubtu  of  open- 
lug  n  pent;  ur,  It  yuu  take  out  the  vent,  etay  nut  to 
put  it  iii,"—Suiift :  Inttntctioni  to  Servants. 

(2)  Arch. :  A  crenelle,  or  loophole,  iu  an 
eniliattled  wall. 

(3)  Ordn.  :  The  priming  and  firing  ajwrture 
of  a  gun  ;  it  is  |ths  of  an  inch  iu  diameter. 

"  They  at  ouc«  their  reeds 


*(4)  The  flue  or  funnel  of  a  chimney. 

"  The  scene  presented  it  aelfe  In  a  aquart'  and  flat 
upright,  like  to  tlie  aide  of  a  city:  the  top  thereof, 
above  the  v&nt  and  crest,  adorn  d  witli  houBea,  towers, 
and  steoplea.  set  off  In  prospective,"- Be'ti  Jonton : 
K.  James'  Entertainment. 

(5)  Found. :  The  tenn  employed  to  compre- 
hend the  channels  and  passages  by  which  the 
air,  or  gases,  escape  from  the  mould. 

(6)  Steam-boilers:  The  sectional  area  of  the 
passage  for  gases,  divided  by  the  length  of 
the  same  area  in  feet.    (Goodrich.) 

(7)  The  anus ;  the  opening  at  which  the 
excrements,  especially  of  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  are  discharged. 

5.  A  means  or  place  of  discharge  ;  an  outlet. 

"  Land-flooda  are  a  ffreat  Improvemeut  of  land, 
where  a  vent  can  be  had. "~J/ortimer  .*  Eiubandry, 

■  6.  Discharge  ;  emission. 

"  Here  on  hia  breast 
There  is  a  vent  of  blood." 

Shakesp. :  A  ntony  *  Cleopatra,  v,  2. 

7.  Utterance,  expression,  publication. 

"  Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage." 

Shakesp.  :    Venus  A  Adonis,  834. 

8.  Scent ;  the  odour  left  on  the  ground  by 
which  an  animal's  track  is  followed.  [Fr.  vent 
=  breath,  scent.] 

^  (1)  To  give  vent  to:  To  suffer  to  escape; 
to  keep  no  longer  pent  up :  as.  To  give  vent  to 
one's  feelings. 

*  (2)  To  take  vent :  To  become  public  or 
Itnown. 

■•  It  failed  by  late  setting  out,  and  some  coutr,iriety 
of  weather,  whereby  the  particular  design  took  vent 
before  hand."-  tt'ottoru 

vent-astragals,  s.pl, 
Ordn.  :  The  moulding  round  the  gun  on  one 
side  of  the  vent-field. 

vent-bit,  s.  An  auger  for  clearing  the 
vent  of  a  gun. 

vent-cock,  s.  A  contrivance  for  admit- 
ting air  to  a  vessel  from  which  liquid  is  to  be 
drawn,  or  for  permitting  the  escape  of  gas. 

vent-cover,  s.  A  rectangidar  piece  of 
leather  jdaced  over  the  vent  of  a  cannon  to 
prevent  access  of  moisture. 

vcnt-£iucet,  s.  An  instrument  which 
may  act  as  a  vent-hole  borer  or  a  faucet  to 
draw  a  portion  of  liquor  from  the  vessel. 

vent-feather,  s.  One  of  the  feathers  of 
a  bird  which  lie  from  the  vent  or  anus  to  the 
tail  undei-neath. 

vent-field,  s. 

Ordn. :  The  raised  tablet  in  the  metal  near 
the  breech  of  a  guu,  iu  which  the  vent  is 
bored. 

vent-hole,  5. 

1.  The  same  as  Vent(1),  5.,  4.  (1) 

2.  A  vent  or  outlet  for  air  or  gases. 

"For,  the  town  and  temple,  as  we  obaerved,  were 
eeated  on  a  bare  and  hoUow  rock  ;  which  would  ht-re 
and  there  afford  tient-holes  for  such  fume^  aa  generated 
within   to  transpire."- U'arfturton  .■   Julian,   bk.   iL, 

ch.  vi. 

vent-peg,  s.  A  peg  to  stop  a  vent-hole 
in  a  cask. 

vent-pleoe,  $. 

Ordnance : 

(1)  A  plug  of  copper  containing  the  vent, 
and  screwed  into  its  position  in  the  gun, 

(2)  The  block  which  closes  the  rear  of  the 
bore  in  a  breech-loader. 

vent-pin.  .•;.    The  same  as  Vent-peo  (q.v.). 

vent-pipe,  «.  An  escape-pipe  for  air  or 
steam. 


vent-plug, 

a  gun. 


A  stopper  for  the  vent  of 


vent-punch,  s.  A  punch  madeof  sUel, 
slightly  less  in  diameter  that*  the  vent,  and 
used  for  cleariuK  the  vent  when  It  has  be- 
come foul  or  scaly. 


vent-stopper, 

the  vcnt-hulo. 


8.     A  plug  or  tap  to  close 


vent-Wire,  «. 

Found. :  A  long  steel  wire,  one  end  of  which 
terminates  in  a  bow  and  the  other  in  a  sharp 
point.  It  is  used  for  giving  vent  to  green  and 
dry  sand-moulds. 

"vent  (2),  s.     [Fr.  vf.ntc  =  &  sale,  from  vendre 
(Lat,    vendo)=io  sell.      Thy  word  ha.H   betn 
confused  in  its  use  with  vent  (1),  s.,  and  Vsnt 
(1),  V. ;  Sp.  venta.] 
\.  Sale ;  the  act  of  selling. 

"  He  drew  off  a  thousand  copies  of  a  treatise,  which 
not  one  In  thrceecoro  can  underatiuid.  can  hardly  ez* 
ceed  tho  vent  of  that  a\xii\\ieT."—Pope :  Letters.  {Todd,) 

2.  Opportunity  of  selling  ;  market. 

"The  kihtr  might  dlRi>end  a  thousand  marks  at^r- 
Ung  a  dny.jiuch  per(<  ut  wools  had  the  English  Dier- 
chanta  In  tITat  Mason."—I/oHnshed  :  Chron.  Edw.  III. 
(an.  ia55.). 

3.  An  inn  ;  a  baiting-place.    [Venta.] 

"He  i>erceived  an  inn  near  the  highway  .  .  ,  Aa 
soon  aa  he  espied  the  vent,  he  felened  tu  hiniaelf  that 
it  WAS  a  castle  with  four  turrlta."  —  Shtltcn  :  Don 
<iluixote. 

vent  (1).  v.t.  &  i     [Vent  (1),  a.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  let  out  ata  vent  oV  small  aperture ;  to 

emit ;  to  give  passage  or  outlet  to. 

"  Where  air  comes  out.  air  comes  In :  there's  nona 
abroad  ao  wholesome  as  that  you  t«nt."—Shake»p, : 
Cymbeline,  1.  2. 

2,  To  keep  no  longer  pent  up  in  one's  mind  ; 
to  give  vent  to, 

"  That  fatal  distemper  which  has  always  taken  a 
particular  pteaaure  in  venting  its  spite  upon  the  uoae." 
—Tatler,  No.  260. 

*3.  To  utter  ;  to  report ;  to  publish. 

"  Their  mind  runs  only  after  paradoxes  :  these  tney 
seek,  these  they  embrace,  these  alone  they  re>i(."— 
Locke  :  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  24. 

*4.  To  put  into  circulation  ;  to  circulate, 
"  Wlien  he  found  ill  money  had  been  put  into  h, 

hands,  he  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  vented  again."-* 

Burnet:   Life  of  Hale. 

*  5.  To  scent,  as  a  hound. 

"  When  he  [a  houndl  emelleth  or  vtnteth  anythluft 
we  say  he  hath  this  or  that  in  the  wind.'— rurberviUe. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  snuff;  to  snort;  to  snuff 
up  or  puff  out  air. 

"  A  few  amateui-8,  we  are  told,  hant  the  otter  witii 
dogs,  which  run  it  to  ground,  and  when,  after  L>etng 
driven  out  into  tlie  river,  it  risea  to  vent.  It  it  imme- 
diately shot  ti.t."~Field.  Jan.  23.  18M. 

^  To  vent  up :  To  raise  so  as  to  admit  air. 

"  [Shejonely  vented  up  her  umbriere." 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  IIL  L  «. 

•vent  (2),  r.(.     [Vent(2),s.]    Tosell;  tovend. 

"Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice,  sweet 
Kunia.  and  pearls,  as  their  own  countries  yielded." — 
Ralt^igh. 

*  ven'-ta,  «.  [Sp.  =  a  sale,  a  market,  a  mean 
rfiadside  inn.]  A  mean  inn ;  a  roadside 
tavern.    [Vent  (2),  s,] 

vent-age  (age  as  ig)^  *vent'-ige),$.  [Eng. 
vent  (1),  s.;  -age.]  A  small  hole  for  the  pas- 
sage of  air  ;  a  vent. 

"  Govern  these  ventages  with  your  finger  uid 
thumb  "—Shakesp.  :  HanUet,  Ul.  2. 

"  vSn'-tail,   *  ven-talle,   '  ven-tayle,  », 

[O.  Fr.  ventaiUe,  from  vent  (i^at.  renins)  = 
wind.]  The  lower 
movable  part  of 
the  front  of  the 
hehnet,  which  ad- 
mitted air  for 
breathing,  the  up- 
per being  the  visor 
(q.v.).  It  suc- 
ceeded the  nasal 
of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the 
term  was  after- 
wards applied  to 
all  defences  of  the 
face,  whether  a  combination  of  the  mail-ho£d 
or  a  plate  attached  to  the  front  of  the  heluitO. 

"  The  wicked  ttrake  .  ,  , 
Her  vrntaUt  shar'd  away." 

Spenaer :  P.  q.,  IV.  »i.  If. 

"vent'-al,  a.     [Lat.   veniits^^^ 
pertaining  to  the  winr* 

"  The  strange,  vental  J 
occurring  on  our  coasta. 


boil,  b6^ ;  po^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenopn 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  —  zhun,    -cious*  -tious,  -sious  =  shujs.   -ble,  ■ 
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•ven-tan'-na,  'ven-ta'-na,  «.  [Sp.  ven- 
taiut,  from  Lat,  vciUus  =  the  wmd.]  A 
wiuduw. 

*'  What  nfter  pAu'd 
Wfta  lu-trom  ttie  ventanna.  wberg  f  sat" 

J}ryden.    {Todd.) 

ven-tayle,  a.    [Ventail.] 

*  v6nt'-er  (IX  «.    [Eug.  vent  (l),  v. ;  -er.]    One 

who    vents  or  gives  vent  to  auj-tbing;  one 
who  publishes,  reports,  or  utters. 

"Tbe  vetiter  of  them  doth  little  aklll  the  use  ot 
speeclu"— A'irr«w  ;  Sermons,  rol.  1.,  ser.  15. 

ven'-ter  (2),  «.    [Lat.  =  the  Iwlly.] 

1.  A7utt. :  Any  larj;e  cavity  containing  vis- 
ceni.  Hence  the  ht-ad,  the  thorax,  and  the 
abdomen  were  called  the  Three  Venters.  The 
term  was  formerly  applied  to  (1)  the  uterus  ; 
42)  the  belly  of  a  muscle  ;  (3)  the  subscapular 
lossa,  a  shallow  concavity  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  scapula.  It  receives  tlie  subscapu- 
lar muscle. 

2.  Entom. :  Tlie  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

3.  Law:  Tlie  womb,  and  hence,  a  mother, 

"  A  has  laane  B  a  eon  and  C  a  dmicliter  by  one 
^gnfer,  and  D  a  son  by  another  venter.  If  B  purchases 
In  fee,  and  dies  without  Issue,  It  shall  descend  to  the 
alater  and  not  to  the  brother  of  the  half  blood."— 
Baie. 

*  ven-tic'-U-lar,  a.    [A  dimin.  from  vent  (1), 

s.]    Consisting  of  small  holes  or  vents. 

'■  Diatingolshed  from  genuine  examples  by  the  ao- 
cnlled  '  venticu/iir  perforations  of  the  mezail,'  or 
hreatbiug  ho\ea."—Athenisuni,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

■Ven'-ti-diict,  s.  [Lat.  ventita  =  wind,  and 
ductus  =  a  passage  ;  diico  =  to  lead.) 

Arch.  :  A  passage  for  wind  or  air;  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  or  pipe  for  ventilating 
apartments. 

■'  Havtiii;  been  informed  of  diversventldiictt,  I  wish 
I  had  had  t1ie  good  fortune,  when  I  was  at  Rome,  to 
take  notice  of  these  organs."— flo^/e. 

▼cn'-tfl,   *  ven-tUe,  s.     [Ger.,  from  Lat., 
vcjittis=  wind.] 
Music : 

(1)  A  valve,  by  means  of  which  brass  tubes 
may  be  made  to  sound  the  semitones  and 
tones  between  the  natural  open  harmonics. 

(2)  A  mechanical  contrivance  on  an  organ 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  wind  from  a 
particular  sound-board. 

▼en-til-a'-gd,  s.  [Lat.  ventilo  =  to  fan  (uenfws 
=  the  wind),  and  ago— to  drive  away.  So 
named  because  the  fruit  is  winged,  and  is 
scattered  by  the  wind.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rhamnaces.  Tall  climb- 
ing shrubs  with  woody  branches,  leathery 
leaves,  and  small  panicles  of  flowers.  They 
are  all  from  the  tropics  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. Ventihigo  maderaspatana,  an  exten- 
sive climber,  with  green,  offensively  smelling 
flowers,  a  native  of  Central  and  Southerji  India 
and  Burmah,  is  said  to  yield  a  gum.  The  root 
bark  yields  a  red  dye,  orange  and  chocolate 
with  Oldefilaiidia  vmbellata,  and  black  with 
^alls.  The  fibres  of  the  bark  constitute  ex- 
cellent cordage,  and,  according  to  Rumphius, 
the  Aniboyna  lisbei-men  employ  the  long 
stems  instead  of  ropes, 

ven'-ti-late, "  ven-ty-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  ven- 
iilai'its,  pa.  par.  of  Vfiitiln  ~  to  blow,  to  win- 
now, to  ventilate,  from  I'^ni^ts  =  wind ;  Fr. 
ventiler  ;  Sp.  &  Fort,  ventilar.^ 

*  1.  To  winnow,  to  fan  ;  to  remove  chaff 
fi-om. 

2.  To  blow  upon  ;  to  renew  or  refresh  by 
blowing. 

"  Ventilate  a.'ad  warm  the  uwelling  buds." 

Cowper:  Task,  iii.  428. 

3.  To  expose  to  the  free  pa-ssage  of  air  or 
wind ;  to  supply  with  fresh  air  and  remove 
vitiated  air  from  ;  as,  To  ventilate  a  room  by 
opening  the  windows. 

4.  To  expose  to  common  or  public  talk  or 
consideration ;  to  allow  to  be  discussed 
freely  ;  to  expose  to  examination  and  discus- 
sion. 

"  Much  had  been  ventilated  in  private  discourse." — 
B  triiigton  :  Oceana,  p.  213. 

*  ven '-til-ate,  a.    [Ventilate,  v.]  Discussed, 

considered,  ventilated. 

"Thoae  couiisayles  .  .  .  were  before  trayted,  and  {aa 
I  might  Bay)  ventilate''— Elyot :  Oovemour,  bk.  1., 
ch.  XXV. 

vSn'-til-at-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Ventilate,  v.] 
ventUating-1)ricb:,  $.    A  hollow  brick 
(q-v.). 


ventUating-heater,  s.  A  form  of  stove 
111  wiiicli  tlie  air  is  drawn  fie,sli  from  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  warmed  in  the  pa.ssages 
of  the  stove,  and  discharged  into  the  room. 

ven-tU-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ventila- 
timiem,  accus.  of  veiUilatio,  from  veiitUattu^, 
pa.  par.  of  vetUilo  =  to  ventilate  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  The  act  of  fanning  or  blowing;  the 
state  of  being  fanned  or  blown  on. 

"The  soil,  \vi)rii  with  too  frequent  culture,  must  llo 
fallow,  till  It  ha-s  recruited  ItH  exhausted  salts,  and 
again  enriched  itaelf  by  the  veittilationt  of  the  air."— 
Addison. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  ventilating  ;  the  state  of  being 
ventilated ;  the  process  of  removing  vitiated 
air  from  and  supplying  fresh  air  to  rooms, 
buildings,  mint^s,  and  other  confined  places, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  atmosphere  in  sucli 
places  in  a  constant  state  of  purity.  This 
may  be  effected  either  by  withdrawing  the 
foul  air  and  permitting  the  fresh  air  to  flow 
in  and  supply  its  place  (the  vacuum  process)  ; 
or  by  forcing  in  fresh  air '(the  plenum  pro- 
cess), which  drives  the  foul  air  before  it  to 
the  exit.  A  combination  of  both  proceSKes  is 
also  used  in  certain  cases. 

"In  the  ventilation  of  mines,  a  series  of  shafts, 
termed  winzes,  are  sunk  tiom  one  level  to  another, 
penuitting  the  ascent  of  the  more  highly  heated  air 
from  below,  causing  an  ascending  current;  and  tlie 
descent  of  the  cooler  air  from  outside,  which  ti"n- 
versea  the  various  galleries,  is  uBiially  found  sufficient. 
In  coal  or  other  mines  where  lai-ge  quantities  of 
dangerous  gases  ai'e  generated,  this  method  Is  iiiade 
quate,  and  artitlcial  meaua  are  resorted  to  to  produce 
a  more  powerful  ascending  current,  and  cause  a  more 
rapid  circulation  of  air.  The  most  simple  nienuB  of 
doing  this,  and  th.it  generally  employed  in  coal-mines, 
la  by  means  of  two  shafts,  in  one  of  which  a  Are  is 
kept  up,  rarefying  the  air,  and  producing  a  stioiig 
draught,  which  causes  the  witlidmwal  of  the  air  from 
the  set  of  galleries  with  which  tills,  the  upcaat  shaft, 
is  connec^*id."—linight :  Diet.  Jfechanica. 

*  3.  The  act  or  process  of  refrigerating  or 
cooling ;  refrigeration. 

"Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation,  and 
tr;ui3|'iration,  by  suitable  and  ecphractic  purges." — 
II 'I  rvey. 

*  4.  Vent,  utterance. 

"To  his  secretary.  Dr.  Mason,  whom  he  let  lie  Id 
a  piillet  near  him.  for  uatuml  rmt dution  of  bia 
thoughts,  he  would  break  out  into  bitter  eruptions." 
iVottoji :  Li/e  of  Duke  qf  Buckingham. 

5.  Public  examination ;  open  or  free  dis- 
cussion. 

"  The  ventilation  which  this  superUtlvely  Important 
subject  is  receiving,"— /"ieW,  Dec  31.  1887. 

*  ven'-ti-lat-ive,  a.  [Eu^^.  vaUilat(e) ;  -ive.] 
Of  or  jiertaining  to  ventilation ;  producing 
ventilation  :  as,  venfi/aiive  appliances. 

Ven'-ti-lat-6r,  s.  [Lat.=  a  winnower,  from 
ventiiatus,  pa.  par.  of  ventilo  =  to  ventilate] 
An  arrangement  for  supplying  fresh  and  re- 
moving vitiated  air  from  buildings,  mines, 
and  other  confined  spaces;  specif.,  an  ap- 
paratus made  to  turn  with  tlie  wind,  and 
placed  in  a  wall  or  roof,  in  order  to  throw  a 
due  quantity  of  fresh  air  into  a  close  apart- 
ment or  a  mine.  The  ventilator  for  stacks, 
mows,  and  granaries  consists  of  a  perforated 
air-duct  which  allows  the  heated  air  and 
moisture  to  pass  off.  The  ventilator  for  ships 
is  commonly  a  wind-sail  (q.v.). 

vent'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Vent  (1),  v.] 
"  venting-hole,  s.    A  vent-hole. 

"  Certaiue  out-caats.  tuniiels,  or  ventifig-fio!es.'—P. 
SUIaiid:  PlniU;  bk.  xxxi.,  cb.  iii. 

*  vent'- less,  n.     [Eng.  vent   (1),    s. ;   -less.] 

Having  no  vent  or  outlet. 

"  A  restlesse,  ventleise  flame  of  fire." 

DavivS :  iticrocoatnos,  p.  61. 

ven'-tose,  a.  [Lat.  ventosus,  from  ventus  = 
wind.]    Windy,  flatulent. 

*ven'-tdse  (1),  s.     [Fr.  ventoicse,  from  Lat. 

rentosa    cuacrbita  =  a     cupping-glass,     from 
ventus  =  wind.]    A  cupping-glass. 

"  They  haue  certaine  hollow  concavities  dispearsed 
within  their  dawes  or  armes  like  to  veiUoses  or  cup- 
ping-glasses."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  hk.  ix.,  ch.  xxix. 

Ven'-tdse  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ventosus-^ 
windy,  from  ventus  =  wind.]  The  name 
adopted  in  October,  1793,  by  the  French 
Convention  for  tlie  sixth  month  of  the  Re- 
publican year.  It  commenced  on  Feb.  19, 
and  was  tlie  third  winter  month. 

*  ven-tos'-i-ty,  s.    (Eng.  vcntosie),  a. ;  -ity.] 

1,  Lit.  :  Windiness,  flatulenee. 

"Democrltus  banifihed  turnei>3  altogltherfrom  the 
hourd.  by  reason  of  the  ventositivs  or  wiudinesse  that 
it  eugendreth. ■■—/'.  Holland  ■  Plinie.  bk.  xx.,  ch.  Hi. 

2.  Fig. :  Empty  pride  or  boasting ;  vain- 
glory.    (Bacon.) 


•  ven'-tous-ing,  s.  [Ventose  (i),  ».]  The 
act  or  process  v\'  cupping. 

'*  Neither  vulne-hlode,  nor  vvntuuiinij. 
Ne  di'lnke  of  herbes  may  bun  his  belpbig." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,760. 

vcn'-tral,  a.  [I^at.  vei\.tTalU,  from  ueuter,  genit. 
vtniTu  — Wkti  belly.] 

1.  Aiud.'.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  belly, 
or  to  the  surface  of  the  body  opposite  to  the 
dorsal  side  or  back  :  as,  vintrai  muscles. 

2.  But. :  Belonging  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  anything. 

ventral-flns.  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  Pairt-d  or  horizontal  fins,  inserted 
on  the  alxlominal  surface,  behind,  below,  or 
in  advance  of  the  pectoral  fins,  whence  they 
are  called  abdominal,  thoracic,  or  jugular 
ventral  fins  respectively.  They  are  generally 
narrow,  composed  of  a  small  number  of  rays, 
the  outer  of  wliich  is  ordinarily  buny.  In 
some  genera  of  the  Gobiidfe,  the  ventral  fins 
are  united  and  form  a  suctorial  disc 

ventral-suture,  s.    [Slture,  «.,  IL  2.j 

*  ven' -trie,  a.  [Ventricous.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  stomach. 

'■■  Magister  artia  .  ,  .  venter.' says  Perslue  [Prof.  JO. 
Ill  the  art  of  accurate  timekeeping  is  ventric."—jif. 
CoUim  :  ThoughtM  in  my  Qarden,  i.  41. 

Ven'-tri-clo,  s.  [Fr.  ventricuXe,  from  Lat. 
veiitrkuluvi,  accus.  of  ventriculus  =  (1)  the 
stomach,  (2)  a  ventricle  ;  double  dimin.  from 
venter,  geuit.  vcntris  =  the  belly.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language ; 
1.  A  small  cavity  in  au  animal  body ;  a 
place  of  organic  function. 

"FerophiluB  [places  the  soul]  within  the  ventrieta 
or  conoivity  of  the  brain,  which  also  Is  the  basis  or 
foundation  of  it."— P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  683. 

*  2,  The  stomach. 

"  Whether  I  will  or  not.  while  I  live  my  heart  beats, 
and  my  ventricle  tii^esi»  what  la  In  it,"— Hale. 

IL  Anat.  .'The  name  given  to  various  cavities 
smaller  than  that  of  the  stomach.  [If.]  Thus 
the  cerebrum  has  several  ventricles,  and  the 
cerebellum  one.  Among  these  are  the  right 
and  left  lateral  ventricles.  The  thiid  ventricle 
is  a  narrow  longitudinal  cleft  i)laced  between 
the  optic  thalami  of  the  cerebrum.  Tlie 
fourth,  called  also  the  ventricle  of  the  cere- 
bellum, Ofcupies  the  space  between  the 
ineduUa  oblongata  in  front  and  the  cerebrum 
behind.  The  fifth,  called  also  the  ventricle  of 
the  septvmi,  or  sylvian  ventricle,  is  situated 
between  two  laminae  of  the  septum  lucidum 
a  thin  transparent  partition  placed  between 
the  two  lateml  ventricles. 

%  Ventricles  of  tlte  heart : 

Anat.  :  Two  of  the  four  cavities  into  which 
the  heart  is  divided.  They  are  called  the 
right  and  the  left  ventricles.  The  riglit  or 
anterior  ventricle  occupies  most  of  the  an- 
terior surfat'C  of  the  right  Itorder  and  a 
smaller  part  of  the  posterior  surface.  The 
uppei^nd  left  angle,  called  the  arterial  cone 
or  infundibulum,  is  prolonged  in  a  conical 
form  to  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  thickest  at  the  base,  and  becomes 
thinner  towards  the  apex.  At  its  base  are 
two  orifices  :  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice, 
protected  by  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  protected  by  the  semi- 
lunar or  sigmoid  valves.  The  left  or  posterior 
ventricle  occupies  the  left  border  of  the  heart, 
about  a  third  of  its  extent  appearing  on  tlie 
anterior  surface,  the  rest  being  visible  be- 
hind. It  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
right  ventricle,  and  oval  in  cross  section. 
Its  walls,  except  near  the  apex,  are  three 
times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right  ventricle. 
Its  two  orifices  are  very  close  together.  One 
is  the  left  auricular,  the  other  the  aortic 
opening,  the  former  protected  by  the  bicuspid 
or  mitral,  the  latter  by  another  semilunar  or 
sigmoid  valve,  while  the  two  are  separated 
only  by  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  seg 
ment  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  ventricles  re 
ceive  the  blood  from  the  auricles,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  lungs  and  through  thf 
aorta  to  the  body  generally,  [Heart,  II.  2.  (1).] 

ven'-tric-ous,  ven'-tric-ose,  a.  [Low 
Lat.  rcntricosus,  from  Lat.  venter,  genit.  ven- 
tris  —  the  belly.] 

L  Ord.  lAxng.  (0/ both  Jbrms):  Resembling 
the  belly;  herice,  swelled  out,  distended. 

n.  Botany  (0/ the  form  venivicose):  Inflated. 
(Bellyino,"  B.  2.] 


f&to,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wol^  work,  who,  son ;  mute*  ciib,  ciire,  qnite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


ventricular— Venu8 
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ven-tric'-U-lar,  a.  [Eng.  ventricu{{e) ;  -ar.] 
iVrUiuiutc  to  or  resembling  a  ventricle  ;  dis- 
tended in  tlie  middle  ;  bellied. 

"The  Kcneral  ventricular  spai-a  within  the  cere- 
brum."— Vuain.'  AnaC.  (ed.  8th),  11.  639. 

Ven-tric'-U-lite,  s.  [Ventriculites.]  Any 
individual  of  thf  genus  Ventriculit<?s. 

ven-tric-u-lit'-es,  s.  pL  [Lat.,  dimiu.  from 
tjfiiUer  =  tlie  belly.] 

PaUeont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  VentricuU- 
tidre  (q.v.).     Characteristic  of  the  Chalk. 

V©n-tric-U-li'-ti-d89,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  ven- 
(rici(f (((«)';  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idw.] 

Zool.  A  Pahront.:  Sponges,  simple  or  com- 
pound. Cup,  funnel  or  top-shaped,  cylindrical 
or  ramose.  Wall  in  nieandrous  folds,  spieular 
nodes  octohedral ;  radial  canals  blind.  Tlie 
outer  or  under  surface  of  the  sponge  with 
elongate  apertures  or  vents,  the  inner  or 
upper  surface  either  similar  to  the  lower  or 
witli  circular  vents.  Dermal  layer  a  cribri- 
form siliceous  membrane.  Root -appendage  of 
fasciculate  siliceous  fibres,  united  by  trans- 
verse extensions,  and  without  axial  canals. 
{Hinde  iu  Paloeontogrnphical  Societii's  vol.  fur 
188(3.)  They  reach  their  maximum  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks.    Only  one  genus  now  survives. 

Ven-tric'-u-lous,  a.  tEng.  vejitricul{e) ; 
■ous.]    The 'same  as  Ventricular  (q.v.). 

•  ven-tri-lo-CU'-tion,  5.     [Lat,  venter,  genit. 

ren/7t«=the  belly,  and  Eng.  locution.]  A 
spe;iking  after  the'manner  of  a  ventriloquist ; 
ventriloquism. 

•  ven'-tri-loque  (qu  as  k),  ven-tri-lo- 
qui-al,  ft.  [Lat.  voitriloquus  =  a  ventrilo- 
quist :*  venter,  genit.  veyitris  =  the  Ijelly,  and 
loquor  =  to  speak.]  Pertaining  to  ventrilo- 
quism. 

"  Followed  by  a  faint  kind  of  r^ntriioquial  chirpine." 
— Dicfcen$:  Sketchet  bi/  Boz ;  Mistaken  AtUliiier. 

Ven-tril'-^-qui^in  s.  [Eng.  ventnU>qit(y): 
-ism.]  The  act  or  art  of  speaking  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  the  hearers  to  believe  that 
the  sound  conies  not  from  the  person  speak- 
ing, but  from  a  different  source.  The  name 
originated  from  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  the  sounds  uttered  were  formed  in  tlie 
belly,  whereas  they  are  foniied  by  the  same 
organs  as  the  emissions  of  sound  commonly, 
viz.,  the  larynx,  the  palate,  the  tongue,  the 
lips,  &c.,  only  that  to  increase  the  illusion 
the  performer  moves  the  lips  as  little  ;is 
possible.  The  art  of  ventriloquism  depends 
mainly  on  two  things :  (1)  The  power  of 
appreciating  tlie  value  of  sounds  at  certain 
given  dL^itances,  or  when  hindered  by  ob- 
stacles; (2)  The  power  of  imitating  or  repro- 
ducing the  diminished  value  of  such  sounds. 
Tims,  to  represent  a  man  speaking  outside  a 
window,  the  ventriloquist  should  know  ex- 
aclly  the  value  of  such  sounds  inside  a  room 
if  actually  produced  outside,  and  also  be  able 
to  reproduce  them  by  accurate  imitation.  Tlie 
art  of  ventriloquism  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans. 

Ven-tril'-O-quist*  s.  [Eng.  ventriloqi((y) ; 
-isL]  One  who  practises  or  is  skilled  in  the 
art  of  ventriloquism  ;  one  who  speaks  so  as 
to  cause  his  voice  to  appear  to  come  from 
some  other  quarter. 

"A  tuneful  bird  1b  a  v€ntrUoquiU."—Paley  :  Jfat. 
Theology,  cb.  x. 

•  Ven-trJl-O-^lTUS'-tic,   a.       [Eng.    ventrilo- 

quist ;  -ic]  Pertaining  to  ventriloquism  or 
ventriloquists;  ventriloquial. 

'■  It  has.  moreover,  a  iiecutiar  venCriloguUttc qunMiy, 
which,  w  hen  heard  in  the  distance,  aeeras  to  locate  its 
origin  at    much  closer  range."— ffarper'*   Hagazine. 

July.  1B86.  p.  291. 

▼en-tril'-6-quize,  v.i.  [Eng.  vetiirilociuiy) ; 
-ize.]  To  practise  ventriloquism;  to  speak 
after  the  manner  of  a  ventriloquist. 

•  ven-tril'-6-quous,  a,     [Lat.  ventriloquus.] 

[Ventriloque.]  Speaking  after  the  manner 
of  a  ventriloquist ;  ventriloquial. 

"  In  the  same  tract,  chap.  6,  is  this  observation  of 
ventriloquoui  persona." — Derham :  Physico-Tlieotoffy, 
bk.  Iv,.  cb.  vii. 

•  ven-tril'-o-qu^,  s.  [Lat.  ventrihqjtus.] 
[Ventriloque.]    Ventriloquism. 

ven-tro-,  pre/.  [Lat.  venter,  genit.  ventris  = 
the  belly.] 

Anat. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
the  belly. 


ventro-lngulnal,  a. 

Anal.  :  Of  or  pc-rtaining  to  the  belly  and 
the  groin  :  as,  veiilro-inguiTial  hernia. 

ventro-lateraU »-. 

Aiuit. :  Of  01  perlaiiiiug  to  the  belly  and  the 
side  ;  as,  ventro-lateral  muscles. 

ven'-ture, "  venter,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of 
aveiiture,  or  adventure  (q.v.).] 

1.  An  undertaking  of  chance,  risk,  or  danger; 
the  hazard  or  risking  of  something  upon  an 
event,  the  result  of  which  cannot  be  clearly 
foreseen  ;  the  undertaking  of  chance  and  risk  ; 
a  trial  of  oue's  chance  or  of  an  issue  ;  liazard, 
risk. 

"  I  cannot  lose  nioch  by  the  venturt;  sure," 

Beaum,  i  FUt. :  A'obte  Oentieman,  Iv,  1. 

2.  Specifically,  a  commercial  speculation  or 
enterprise  ;  a  pecuniary  risk. 

3.  That  which  is  put  to  hazard  or  risk  ; 
that  which  is  staked  ;  a  stake,  a  risk ;  espe- 
cially something  sent  abroad  iii  trade. 

"  We  must  taJte  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  nentttrrs." 

ahaketp. :  Julius  Casar.  iv.  S. 

4.  A  chance  occurrence,  an  accident ;  chance, 
hap,  contingency. 

"The  king  resolved  with  all  speed  to  assail  the 
rebels,  and  yet  with  that  iJtovideiice  and  surety  aa 
should  leave  little  to  vctilure  or  fortune."— £acuit. 

^  At  a  venture:  Au  improper  spelling  of 
at  aventure,  at  adventvre  =  at  hazard,  at 
random,  on  chance. 

'■  A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  a(  a  venture."— i  Kiugi 
zxit  31. 

ven'-ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [Venture,  s.] 

A.  Traiisitive: 

\.  To  expose  to  hazard  or  risk  ;  to  risk,  to 
hazard.    {Shakesp. :  Voriolanus,  ii.  2.) 

2.  To  run  the  hazard  or  risk  of;  to  expose 
one's  self  to  ;  to  chance. 

"  I  should  venture  Purgatory  for  't." 

Sltakcsp.  :  Othello,  iv.  3. 

*3.  To  put  or  send  as  a  venture  or  commer- 
cial speculation. 

■'  The  fish  ventured  for  France  they  pack  In  staunch 
hogsheads,  so  as  to  keep  them  In  their  pickle."— 
Carew  :  Survey  of  Cvnacull. 

•  4.  To  confide  in  ;  to  rely  on  ;  to  trust ;  to 
risk  one's  self  with. 

"To  buy  silks  of  ime  whom  he  would  not  venture  to 
feel  his  ■y\i\ae."~ Addison. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  hazard  one's  self ;  to  dare ;  to  have 
the  courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake, 
or  say. 

"  Whosoever  renf«rcd  in  must  nedes  gore  themselves 
uppou  the  sharpe  poiutes  of  the  stakes."— ffoWiiic/  .■ 
Casar,  to.  226. 

2.  To  try  a  chance,  hazard,  or  risk ;  to  run 
all  risks. 

"  Before  you  venture  for  me," 

ahukesp. ;  JferchauC  v/  I'eHica,  Iii,  S. 

*[I  To  venture  at,  on,  or  upon :  To  dare  to 
enter  upon  or  engage  in  ;  to  take  or  run  the 
risk  of. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  think  of  venturing  uptm  this 
passHge."— .(4IUOH.-  Voyages,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viL 

*  ven'-tu-rer,  •  ven'-ter-er,  s.  [An  ab- 
breviation of  adventurer  {(\.v.).^ 

1.  One  who  ventures,  hazards,  or  risks;  an 
adventurer. 

"  Remember,  you're  all  venturers,  and  in  this  play 
How  many  twelve-peuces  ye  have  'stow'd  tbnd:»y."' 
Beautn.  A  Flet, :  Mad  Lover,    (f  rol.) 

2.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

ven'-ture-some,  o.    [Eng.  venture;  -some.] 
\.  Inclined  It)  venture;    venturous,  bold, 
daiing. 
2.  Risky,  hazardous,  bold. 

"That  bold  and  ventureirmw  act  of  hiB.'—Strvpe : 
Eccles.  Mem.  ;  Henry  VIII.  (au.  1546). 

ven'-ture-sdme-l^,  oilv.  [Eng.  renturesovip. ; 
-iy.]  In  a  venturesome,  bold,  or  daring  manner. 

ven'-ture-SOme-ness,  s.  [¥^nf:..  venturesome; 
■  ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venture- 
some ;  riskiness,  boldness. 

"  As  far  as  Eurojie  Is  concenied.  the  veitturesomenrs$ 
of  travel  b.is  lieeji  for  sonic  ycartj  past  stt^ndily  on  the 
decrease."— />aj7//  Telegraph.  AprU  3,  I8&3. 

ven'-tu-rine,  s.  [Avanturine.]  Powdered 
gold  used  in  japanning  to  cover  vamishcil 
surfaces. 

Ven'-tU-roTlS,  *  ven'-trous.  s.  [An  abbre- 
viation of  advetitnroiis  (q.v.).J  Daring,  bold. 
venturesome,  adventurous. 

"The  venCrous  knl^'ht  is  from  the  saddle  thrown." 
Itryden  .■  Palaoion  A  Arcite.  iii.  784. 


▼en'-tu-roiia-iy,  '  vcn'-trous-lj^,  adv. 

lEiig.  venturous:  -ly]     In  a  venturous,  bold^ 
daring,  or  venturesome  manner. 

"  Uow  men  duret  iliu  so  'ventrously  except  they  mn 
Bure  tbey  dted  uell."— J/o^.'  Remain*:  tiermon  on 
Number*  xxxr.  US. 

von' -tu- roils -ness,  s.  [Eng.  venturous; 
-ficaa'.] '  The  quajity  or  state  of  being  ven- 
turous, dai  ing,  or  venturesome  ;  daring,  fear- 
lessness. 

"Her  coming  Into  the  place,  where  the  widU  uid 
ceilings  were  wlilttd  over,  nmch  otfenOcd  her  »,\thi, 
and  ni.ide  her  re|>ent  her  vent'rousneu.~  —  Botfte : 
Works.  \.  073. 

ven'-ue,  '  ven'-ew  (ew  as  u),  •  v€n'-nj^, 

.s.     (i'r.  venue  =  a  coming,  an  arrival,  a  tlirust 
in  fencing ;   prop.  feni.  of  venu,  pa,  par.  of 
venir  (Lat.  v&nio)  =  to  come.] 
*  I,  Ordinary  Lawjuaye: 

1.  Lit. :  A  thrust  or  hit  received  iu  a  con- 
test \vith  swords  or  cudgels ;  a  turn  or  bout 
of  fencing  or  cudgel-play. 

"  Preventing  the  venue  of  their  stroke."—/*.  BuUaiut : 
Ptatarch,  i>.  407. 

2.  Fig. :  A  combat,  a  trial  of  skill. 


II.  Law :  The  place  where  an  action  is  laid 
or  tried.  The  county  in  which  the  trial  of  a 
particular  cause  takes  place  is  said  to  be  the 
venue  of  that  trial.  In  local  actions,  as  for 
damages  for  an  actual  tresi»ass.  or  for  waste, 
&c.,  aflecting  land,  the  plaintitf  must  lay  bis 
declaration,  or  declare  his  injury  to  have  liap- 
pened  in  the  very  county  and  place  tliat  it 
really  did  happen  ;  but  in  transitory  actions, 
for  injuries  that  might  have  hapi>ened  any- 
where, as  debt,  detinue,  slander,  and  the  like, 
the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  what  county  he 
pleases,  and  then  the  trial  must  be  had  in  that 
county  in  which  the  declaration  is  laid.  By 
legal  legislation  the  venue  in  all  cases,  civil 
and  criminal,  may  be  regulated  by  the  superior 
courts. 

^  To  lay  a  venue :  To  allege  or  fix  a  place  of 
trial. 

veu'-ul©,  s.    [Lat.  venula,  dimin.  from  vena  =^ 
a  vein.] 
*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  vein. 
2.  Bot. :  A  veinlet  (q.v.). 

*  ven'-U-lite,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  venus,  and  Or. 
Ai'dos  (Jithos)=  a  stone.] 

Pala'ont. :  A  fossil  of,  or  akin  tn,  thu  geuUM 
Venus  (q.v.). 

ven'-u-loso,  a.     [Eng.  venule);  -oae.} 
Bot.  :  Full  of  small  veins. 
Tenulose-binoid,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Hinoid  (q.v.),    (LinJc) 

Ve'-niis,  s.     [Lat.  =  the  goddess  of  love,  love  ; 
allied  to  Sansc.  tart  =  to  love  ;  Eng,  win,] 

1.  Romayi  Mytliol. :  The  goddess  of  beauty 
and  love,  and  more  especially  of  sensual  love, 
lier  principal  seats  being  the  islands  of  Cyprus 
and  Cythera.  This  goddess  is  generally  sap- 
posed  to  liave  been  of  eastern  origin,  and  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Astarte. 
Before  her  identification  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite, the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione,  who, 
according  to  some  accounts,  arose  from  the 
foam  of  tlie  sea,  Venus  was  one  of  the  least! 
important  divinities  (Macrob. :  Sat.  i.  12.)  Tlie 
Romans  regarded  her  as  the  progenitress  of 
their  nation,  which  was  fabled  to  have  sprung 
from  ./Eneas,  tlie  offspring  of  her  union  with 
the  Trr'jan  Anchises.  She  was  married  to  Vul- 
can, but  was  not  remarkable  for  fidelity  to 
her  husband,  and  her  amour  with  Adonis  has 
been  celebrated  by  classic  poets  and  by  Shnke- 
speare.  The  rose,  myrtle,  and  apple  were  sacred 
to  her  ;  annnig  birds,  the  d()ve,  swan,  nnd  spar- 
row were  U  -r  favourites.  She  is  generally  repre- 
scntedi  with  her  son  Cupid  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  doves,  or,  at  otlier  times,  by  swans  or 
sparrows.  Among  the  most  famous  statues  of 
Venus  are  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  by  Praxiteles 
(of  which  the  Venus  de  Medici,  found  at 
Tivoli,  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy),  the  Venus  of 
Capua,  and  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  Milos,  fuund 
in  the  island  of  Milos.  In  the  best  days  of 
art  she  was  always  represented  as  draped,  in 
later  times  nude. 

2.  Astron. :  The  second  of  the  known  in- 
ferior planets,  if  the  arrangement  be  made 
according  to  tlieir  relative  distances  from  the 
sun.  With  the  exception  of  the  moon,  Venus 
is  the  nearest  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  to 


b«l.  boy ;  poiit,  j^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  5hiii,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing, 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tton,  -fion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -filons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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the  earth,  and,  when  near  its  extreme  eastern 
or  western  elongation,  is  much  brighter  than 
even  the  largest  of  the  fixed  stars.     It  stands 
first  in  this  respect  also  of  all  the  planets,  the 
nearest  approach  to  It  being  that  made  at  cer- 
tain times  by  Jupiter.     When  Venus  is  at  its 
maximum  of  brightness,  it  ciin  sometimes  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  sunliglit  within  an 
hour  of  noon.    Its  comparative  nearness  to 
the  sun  causes  it  to  be  for  six  months  a 
morning  and  for  the  other  six  months  an 
evening  star.     In   the  first  state,   it  is  the 
Lucifer  of  the  Latins  and  the  Phosphor  of 
tho    Greeks;    in  the  latter,   it  is  the    Hes- 
perus of  classical  antiquity  and  of  modern 
iioetrv.     It  undergoes  phases  Hke  the  moon. 
Father  Cast«lli,  a  famous   Florentine  philo- 
sopher, reasoned  this  out,  and,  questioning 
G«lileo  on  the  subject,  induced  him  to  look 
with  his  telescope  and  see.    On  December  30, 
ICIO,  he  was  able  to  announce  to  Castelli  that 
the  phases  had  been  actually  discerned.  They 
are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  which  the 
planet  is  simply  a  brilliant  speck,  too  small 
to  reveal  its  actual  form,  which  is  much  more 
globular  than  that  of  the  earth.     Its  diameter 
is  about  7.1300  miles,  or  about  268  miles  less 
than  that  of  the  earth.     Were  man  placed  on 
the  surface  of  Venus,  the  earth  would  look  a 
trifle  larger  and  brighter  than  Venus  does  to 
us  in  our  sky.    The  mass  of  Venus  is  about 
three-quarters  that  of  the  earth,  or  toVoo 
that  of  the  sun;    its  density  is  about  0-850 
that  of  the  earth  ;  its  specitic  gravity  4-Sl,  as 
against  5-06,  that  of  the  earth.     While  a  stone 
falling   towards   the  earth   passes  through   a 
little  more  than  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second, 
it  would  do  so  to  Venus  throughout  about 
thirteen  feet  only  in  the  same  time.     The  ex- 
cessive brightness  of  Venus  makes  the  time  of 
its  rotation  somewhat  doubtful ;  it  is  pro- 
visionally placed  at  23  hours  21'.     Its  mean 
distance  from  the  sun  is  67,000,000,  its  g  reatest 
distance  67,500,000,  and   its   least   66,600,000 
of  miles.    These  numbers  show  that  its  orbit 
departs  but  slightly  from  a  circle.  Its  periodic 
time  is  224'7  mean  solar  days.     Observation 
on  the  passage  of  the  planet  over  the  sun's 
disc  is  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the 
distance  of  the  great  luminary  [Transit]  ;  it 
has  also  revealed  the  fact  that  Venus  has  an 
atmosphere,   but  its  composition  is  as    yet 
uncertain.    Old  observers  thought  they  de- 
tected a  satellite;  modern  astronomers  have 
not  confirmed  this  view,  and  believe  it  to 
have  been  founded  on  optical  delusiou. 

3.  Her. :  The  green  tincture  in  coat-armour 
when  borne  by  princes  ;  vert. 

*  4.  Old  Chem. :  A  name  given  to  copper. 
5.  Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  The  type-genus  of 
Veneridse  (q.v.),  with  176  recent  species,  uni- 
versally distributed,  from  low  water  to  140 
fathoms.  Shell  thick,  ovate,  smooth,  sulcated, 
or  cancellated  ;  margins  minutely  crenellated  ; 
hinge  teeth  3-3  ;  pallial  sinus  small,  angular ; 
ligament  prominent,  lunule  distinct.  Animal 
with  mantle-margins  fringed;  siphons  unequal, 
more  or  less  separate ;  foot  tongue-shaped.  All 
the  species  are  edible.  Venus  vierccnaria  is 
known  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  hb 
the  Round  Clam,  and  from  the  sea-wnm  frag- 
ments of  the  shell  of  this  species  the  Red 
Indians  used  to  make  coinage,  by  perforating 
and  stringing  them  on  leatlier 
thongs.  Fossil  species  200, 
from  the  Oolite  onward. 

Venus's  basin,  batli, 
or  cup.  s. 

Bot.  :  Dipsacus  syhr^tris. 
[Teasel.] 

Venns's  basket,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for 
any  species  of  the  genus  Eu- 
plectella  (q.v.).  Called  also 
Venus's  Flower-basket.  The 
species  figured  is  Euplectella 
suberea,  from  the  Philippines. 

VBNOS'a  BASKET. 

Venus's  comb.  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  Scandix Pecten-Veneris.  [Scakdix.] 
Bo  named  because  the  slender,  tapering  beaks 
of  the  seed-vessels  are  set  together  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb. 

2.  Zool. :  MvTcx  tritnUus,  a  beautiful  and 
delicate  shell,  with  long  thin  spines,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Venus's  fon,  5. 

Zool.:  Gorgonia  fiahelhivi,  a.  much  branched 
and   reticulated   zoophyte,    which   has  been 


found  in  the  waters  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
West  Indies,  &c. 

Venus's  fly-trap,  s.    [Dion^ka.] 

Venus's  girdle,  s. 

Zool. :  Cestuvi  veneris,  a  free  -  swimming 
Hydrozoon,  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a 
long,  narrow,  strongly  -  compressed,  active 
creature,  covered  with  cilia,  and  swims  with  a 
graceful  undulatory  motion. 

Venus's  hair,  s. 

Bot.  :  AdUnitum  CapiUus-Ven^ris.  [Adian- 
TUM,  Maiden-hair.J 

Venus's  looking-glass,  s. 

Bot.:  Specidaria  speculum;  a  Campanula- 
like  plant,  with  purple  flowers,  from  con- 
tinental Europe. 

Venus's  navel-wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Omphalodes  (q.v.). 

Venus's  slipper,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Carinaria  (q.v.). 

ve-nu'-si-ak,  $.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Venus 
(q.v.)-]       * 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Geometer  Moths,  family 
Acidalidie.  Ant^nuse  of  the  male  slightly 
pectinated  ;  abdomen  slender ;  wings  entire, 
rounded.  One  British  species,  Venusia  cam- 
brim  {Stainton),  or  cambricaria  (Neicrruin), 
the  Welsh  Wave.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
mountain-ash. 

*  Ve-niist',  a.  [Lat.  venustus^  from  venus  = 
beauty.]    Beautiful,  amiable. 

•'  As  the  infancy  of  Rome  was  venuit,  so  was  Its  man- 
hood notably  strenuous," — Waterhoute:  Comment., 
Forteicue,  p.  187. 

*  ven-ym.  *  ven-yme,  s.    [Vekom,  s.  &  v.] 

ve-prec'-n-lae,  5.  pi.  [Lat..  pi.  of  veprecula 
=  a  little'thorn  or  briar  bush,  dimin.  from 
vepres  =  a  thorn-bush.] 

Bot. :  The  .fifty-fourth  order  in  Linnseus's 
Natural  System.  Genera  :  Rhamnus,  Lycium, 
Daphne,  &c. 

*  ver,  s.     [Lat.]    The  spring.    {Chaucer.) 
ver'-a,  adv.     [Very.]    {ScotcJi.) 

ve-ra'-ciOUS,  a.     [Lat.  verax,  genit.  veracis, 

from  verus  =■  true.] 

1.  Observant  of  truth  ;  habitually  speaking 
the  truth. 

'•The  Spirit  is  most  perfectly  and  absolutely  rero- 
cioui."— Barrow :  Sermont,  voL  11,.  Ber.  34. 

2.  Characterized  by  truth  and  accuracy ; 
true  :  as,  a  veracious  account. 

*  3.  Leading  to  or  reporting  actual  facts. 

ve-ra'-cious-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  veracious;  -ly.] 
In  a  veracious  manner ;  with  truth  ;  truth- 
fully. 

ve-rSf'-l-ty,  s.  [Lat.  veracitas,  from  verax 
=  veracious  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  truthful  or 
observant  of  truth  ;  habitual  regard  or  ob- 
servance of  truth  ;  truthfulness,  truth. 

•*  Hifl  vrracity  and  unchangeableness  secure  our  tmrt 
in  Yiiin." —Clarke:  Evidence*,  prop.  1. 

2.  Consistency  of  report  with  truth  or  fact ; 
agreement  with  facts  ;  truth. 

"There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  those 
facts  which  they  related." — Additon. 

*  3.  That  which  is  true  ;  that  in  which 
truth  lies  ;  truth.     (Carlyle.) 

•  ve  -  ra  -  ment,  adv.  [O.  Ft.  veratm^nt.] 
[Veev.]    Tmly,  really. 

ve-ran'-da.  ve-ran'-dali,  *  fe-ran-da,  s. 

[Port,  varanda  =  a  balcony  ;  O  Sp.  baranda, 
from  vara  =  a  rod  ;  or  from  Pers.  bar-dmadah 
—  a  porch,  a  terrace,  a  balcony,  from  bar- 
dmadan  =  to  ascend,  to  arise,  to  emerge,  to 
grow  out,  from  bar  =  up,  and  dmadan  =  to 
come,  to  arrive ;  or  from  Sansc.  varanda  =  a 
portico,  from  t^ri  =  to  cover.]  An  open  portico 
attached  to  a  house  ;  a  sort  of  light  external 
gallery  in  the  front  of  a  house,  having  a 
sloping  roof  supported  by  slender  pillars,  and 
frequently  partly  enclosed  in  front  with 
lattice-work. 

"  ITppercross  Cottjige,  with  its  veranda,  French  win. 

dows.  and  other  prettinessea."  —  Jltss  Axuten:   Per- 

sttasiofi,  ch.  V. 

ve-ra'-trate,  s.     [Eng.  veratriic) ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  veratric  acid  (q.v.). 


ve-ra'-tre-flB,  *.  p^     [Mod.  Lat.  veratr(um) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Melanthaceffi.  Divisions 
of  the  periantli  free,  sessile,  shortly  ungui- 
culate,  or  cohering  into  a  short  tube. 

ve-ra'-tri-a,  s.    [Veratrine.] 

ve-ra'-tric.  a.     [Eng.  veratr{ine)  ;  -ic]     Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  Veratrum  Sabaditla. 

veratric-acid,  s. 

Chem..:  C9HioO_4  =  C6H;)(OCH3)2CO-OH.  A 
monobasic  aci4  discovered  by  Merck,  in  1839, 
in  sabadilla  seeds.  It  is  prepared  by  exhaust- 
ing the  bruised  seeils  with  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  neutralising  with  milk  of  lime, 
filtering  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ness. It  crystallizes  in  colourless  four-sided 
prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Heated  to 
100^  it  gives  off  water  and  becomes  opaque ; 
at  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  and  sub- 
limes without  decomposition. 

Ver'-a-trin,  s.     [Eng.  veratr{um);  -in.] 
Chem.:  Veratrum-resin  (q.v.). 

ver'-a-trine,  s.  [Eng.  veratr(um);  -ine.] 
Chem.  :  C32H52N2O8,  Veratria.  An  organic 
base  discovered  by  Meissner,  in  181S,  in  saba- 
dilla seeds,  and  readily  obtained  by  boiling 
the  bruised  seeds  in  strong  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  an  alkali.  In  its  pure  state  it 
is  a  white  or  greenish-white  crystalline  powder, 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  very  poisonous  ;  melts 
at  115°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  resinous 
mass.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  first 
yellow,  then  carmine  red,  and  lastly  violet. 
It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  forming  colour- 
less salts,  which  are  very  poisonous. 

ver'-a-trol,  s.     [Eng.  veratr{ic);  -oi.] 

Chem. :  CgHioOa-  A  colourless  oil  obtained 
by  distilling  veratric  acid  with  excess  of 
baryta.  It  has  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour, 
sp.  gr.  1-086  at  15^,  solidifies  at  15°,  and  boil& 
at  202^-205^ 

ve-ra'-trum,  s.  [Lat,  =a  plant,  Veratmm 
album.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Veratrese. 
Perianth  of  six  equal  divisions,  sessile,  per- 
sistent;  stamens  six,  springing  from  the 
perianth ;  styles  three,  persistent ;  stigmas 
three,  spreading;  capsules  three;  seeds  nu- 
merous. Plants  with  perennial  roots,  erecb 
stems,  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  panicles  of 
polygamous  flowers.  Natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  Veratrum  album  is  the  "Whito 
Hellebore.  The  stem  is  two  to  four  or  five 
feet  high,  the  peduncles  downy,  the  flowers  in 
a  thrice-compound  panicle.  It  grows  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  and  in  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  a  powerful  emetic  and  drastic 
purgative,  formerly  given  in  mania,  epilepsy, 
&c. ;  externally  it  is  used  in  itch.  Another 
European  species  is  V.  nigrum,  the  Dark- 
flowered  Veratrum.  V.  viride  is  the  Green  or 
American  Hellebore,  found  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Carolina. 
It  is  called  also  the  Poke-root  and  the  Swamp 
Hellebore.  The  rhizome  is  a  powerful  cardiac, 
arterial,  and  nervous  sedative,  lowering  the 
pulse,  the  respiration,  and  the  heat  of  the 
body.  It  is  used  in  pneumonia,  rheumatisna, 
gout,  neuralgia,  asthma,  and  in  some  cardiac 
affections.  V.  Sabadilla,  a  Mexican  and  West 
Indian  species,  was  formerly  beheved  to  yield 
Cevadilla  (q.v.). 

2  Pharm. :  The  rhizome  of  Veratrum  album. 
[1.] 

veratrtun-resin,  s. 

CftpTJi.;  CiiH^eXiO^C?)-  Veratrin.  A  brown- 
ish resin,  extracted  from  sabadilla  seeds.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alkalis,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  melts  at  185*,  and  decomposes 
at  a  higher  temperature. 

verb,  *  verbe.  s.  [Fr.  verbe,  from  Lat  ver- 
bum  =  a  word,  a  verb;  cogn.  with  Eng. 
word  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  word. 

••  In  whiche  speache,  the  verbe  that  cunpleth  the 
wordes  ffleshel  fUid  tineatl  together :  knitt«th  them  to- 
gether in  their  propre  eigulflcAtlou.— i?;^.  Gardner: 
ExpUcaHon,  fol.  8, 

n.  Gram.  :  That  part  of  speech  which  pre- 
dicates or  asserts  something  in  regard  to 
something  else  (the  subject  or  thing  spoken 
of)    as,  The  man  lives,  the  boy  threw  a  stone. 


fete.  fat.  faro,  amidst,  what.  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   So^VoU 
or,  wore,  woU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule.  f^U;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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the  man  thinks.  Verba  affirm  action  or  exist- 
ence of  a  sul'ject  under  certain  conditions  or 
rulations  called  voice,  muod,  and  teuse.  (See 
these  words.)  Verbs  may  be  classified  into: 
<1)  Transitive,  requiring  an  obiect,  as.  He 
learns  his  lesson  ;  and  ('-')  Intransitive,  as,  He 
ntns,  [Active,  Passive,  Transitive.  In- 
TKANSiTivE.]  TniDSitive  verbs  include  reriexive 
verbs.  [Reflexive.]  Some  transitive  verbs 
are  reflexive  in  meaning  though  not  in  form, 
and  appear,  at  ttrst  sight,  as  if  used  intran- 
sitively :  as,  He  keeps  out  of  danger,  i.e..  Ho 
kft'iTS  himself,  &c.  Sometimes  a  transitive  verb 
has  a  passive  sense  with  an  active  form  :  as. 
The  cakes  ate  short  and  crisp.  Some  verbs 
Ere  sometimes  transitive  and  sometimes  in- 
transitive :  as.  He  Jloats  a  scheme,  The  liody 
/U>ats.  Only  transitive  verbs  have  a  passive 
voice.  Sfune  intransitive  verbs,  by  means  of 
a  preposition,  become  transitive,  and  may  be 
used  passively  :  as,  He  laughed  at  the  act,  Tlie 
act  loas  lauglied  at  by  him.  Intransitive  verbs 
include  a  large  number  that  might  be  classed 
as  frequentative,  diminutive,  inceptive,  desi- 
derative,  &c.  Some  intransitive  verbs  have  a 
causative  meaning,  and  take  an  object :  I  run, 
I  ran  a  pin  into  my  tinger.  Intransitive  verbs 
may  take  a  noun  of  kindred  meaning  as  ob- 
ject (called  the  cognat*  object) :  as,  To  sleep  a 
sleop,  to  run  a  race,  to  live  a  life.  Verbs  used 
with  tlie  third  person  only  are  called  imper- 
sonal verbs :  as,  Methiiiks,  it  rains,  it  snows. 
In  the  case  of  some  verbs,  the  transitive  form 
is  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  in- 
transitive by  a  change  of  vowel  :  as,  raise, 
rise ;  set,  sit ;  fell,  fall.  Such  verbs  are  called 
causative  (q.v.).  The  past  tense  of  strong 
verbs  is  expressed  by  a  change  of  vowel  only  : 
as,  throw,  threw ;  the  past  tense  of  weak 
verbs  by  adding  to  the  verbal  root  the  syl- 
lable td:  as,  shout,  sho^ited,  love,  loved,  or  its 
euphonic  substitute  d  (-ed).  [Strong,  Weak.] 
In  Middle  English  there  were  also  negative 
forms  of  verbs  :  as,  nam  =  ne  am  =  am  not ; 
nis  =  tie  is  =  is  not ;  not  =  ne  wot  =  not, 
(know)  not,  &c.  Auxiliary  verbs  are  used  in 
forming  the  tenses  of  other  verbs ;  as,  I  have 
seen.     [Auxiliary.] 

"You  hftve  told  me  that  a  verb  ia  (aa  every  word 
also  must  be)  a  uouu;  but  you  added,  that  it  Is  also 
Boiiiethiug  more  ;  and  thnt  the  title  of  verb  was  given 
tu  it  on  account  of  that  distinguishing  soinethiug 
more  than  the  mere  noUDS  convey." — Tooke :  Diver- 
liont  of  I'urley.  pt.  ii..  ch.  viiL 

ver'-bal»  *  ver'-ball,  a.  &  5.  [Fr.  verbal^ 
from  Ijat.  verbalis  =  pertaining  to  a  word, 
fiom  verhum=^a.  word,  a  verb;  Sp.  &  Port. 
verhal ;  Ital.  x^erbale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  words ;  respecting 
woi-Js  only  :  as,  a  verbal  dispute. 

2.  Spoken ;  expressed  to  the  ear  in  words ; 
r.ot  written  ;  oral.    (Sliakesp. :  Lcar^  iv.  3.) 

*  3.  Consisting  in  mere  words. 

•'  Gre.'it  acclamatioua  and  verbal  praises  .  .  .  are  but 
ft  pivce  of  mockery  and  hypocritical  compliment." — 
Hate  -■  Cont. ;  0/  Afflictiom. 

4.  Literal ;  having  word  answering  to  word. 

"  Whosoever  offers  at  verbai  translation,  shall  have 
the  misfortune  of  That  yomig  traveller,  who  lost  liia 
own  language  abroail,  and  brought  home  no  other  in- 
stead of  it,  —Denham. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words  ;  attending  to 
words  only. 

"  Neglect  the  mles  each  verbal  critick  lays." 

Pope :  Ettay  on  Criticism,  26L 

*  6.  Plain-spoken  ;  wording  one's  thoughts 
"Without  reserve. 

"  You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal." 

Shaketp.  :  d/mbeline,  U.  Z. 

XL.  Grammar : 

1.  Derived  from  a  verb.  The  infinitive 
mood,  gerund,  and  supine  are  properly  verbal 
nouns,  implying  action  or  state,  only  without 
the  power  of  assertion. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  verb  or  verbs. 

"  A  person  is  the  special  difference  of  a  verbal  num- 
ber."—B^n  Jamon :  English  Orammar,  oh.  rvi 

B,  As  siibfitantive : 

Gram.  :  A  noun  derived  from  a  verb. 
verbal-note,  s. 

Diplomacy :  An  unsigned  memorandum  or 
note  when  an  affair  has  continued  for  a  long 
time  without  any  reply.  It  is  designed  to 
show  that  the  matter  is  not  urgent,  but  that 
at  the  same  time  it  has  not  been  overlooked. 

rer-bal-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  verbal ;  -i^m.]  Some- 
thing expressed  verbally  or  orally  ;  a  verbal 
remark  or  expression. 


•  ver'-bal-ist,  s.     [En-,   vrrhul;   -ist.]     One 

who  deals  in  words  only  ;  a  literal  adherent 
to,  or  a  minute  critic  of  words  ;  a  verbarian. 

"  Vet  notaahamed  these  v«rhnlitu  ntlll  une 
Fruiu  youth,  till  ax«  or  study  dims  their  eyoi. 
To  engage  the  gmiiiuiitr  ruk-a  in  ctvil  war. 

LoTit  Brooke  :  On  Human  Learning. 

•  vor-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  verbal ;  -ity.)  The 
nil  ility  or  state  of  being  verbal ;  mere  words ; 
bare  literal  expression. 

'Tills  controvenile  hath  In  it  more  terbaliti/ thha 
iiintter. "— flp.  Hall  -■  Peace-makar,  j  4, 

Ver-bal-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  verbalise); 
■n(ion'.\  The  act  of  verbalizing;  the  state  of 
being  verbalized. 

ver'-bal-izet  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  verbal ;  -ize.] 
A.  TraTis. :   To  convert  or  change  into  a 
verb  ;  t<i  form  a  verb  of. 

"  Nouna  for  brevity,  are  aometlmes  verbal iznd :  as, 
t"*  conijiltrte,  to  contrary,  to  experience."— /Hifrwcftjn* 
for  Oratori/,  p.  3L 

•  B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  many  words ;  to  be 
verbose  or  dift'use. 

ver'-bal-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  verbal;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  verbal  manner  ;  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
orally  ;  by  words  uttered  ;  in  words. 

2.  Word  for  word;  literally,  verbatim. 

*V©r-l>ar'-i-ail,  $.  [Lat.  verbum  ^  a.  word.] 
A  wurd-coiuer. 

ver-bar'-i-UIUf  s.  A  game  the  object  of 
which  is  the  formation  of  words ;  (.-ither  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  words  from  the 
letters  of  a  given  one,  or  of  one  word  from  its 
owu  letters  entangled  in  some  way. 

VCr-b&s' -90-89,  3.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  verbasc(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  &d,\.  suff.  -ecE.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Antirrhinidere.  Leaves 
alternate  ;  inflorescence  centripetal ;  corolla 
rotate  ;  stamens  five,  declinate,  unequal. 

Ver-bas'-cum,  s.  [Lat.  =  mullein.  Seedef.] 
Bot. :  Mullein,  the  typicalgenus  of  Verbascese 
(q.v.).  Tall,  erect,  tomentose  or  woolly  jtlants, 
usually  biennial.  Leaves  alternate  ;  inflores- 
cence in  racemes  ;  calyx  five -partite  ;  corolla 
rotate  or  regular ;  stamens  Ave,  the  three 
upper  ones  or  all  Ave  hairy;  capsule  of  two 
cells  and  two  valves,  septicidal ;  seeds  many. 
Known  species  about  eighty,  chiefly  fiom 
Europe  and  Asia.  Five  are  common,  Verbaa- 
enm  Thapsxis,  the  Great ;  V.  Lychnitis,  the 
White;  V.  pulvemlentum,  the  Yellow  Hoary  ; 
V.  nigrum,  the  Dark  ;  and  V.  BhUtaria,  the 
Moth  Mullein.  The  first  has  a  nearly  simple 
stem,  angular,  winged,  and  four  or  five  feet 
higli,  the  spike  is  cylindrical,  the  flowers 
handsome  golden-yellow.  It  is  found  on 
banks,  in  waste  grounds,  on  a  liglit  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  chalky  soil,  but  is  local.  The 
second  species  has  many  rather  small  cream- 
coloured  flowers.  The  third  lias  the  leaves 
covered  with  a  mealy  down,  the  fourth  has 
stellately  pubescent  inflorescence,  and  the 
fifth  has  nearly  glabrous  leaves,  the  hairs  of 
its  filaments  purple.  V.  virgatnm,  once  be- 
lieved to  be  distinct,  is  made  by  Sir  J.  Hooker 
a  sub-species  of  V.  Blattaria.  The  flowers  of 
the  Great  Mullein,  when  dried  in  the  sun, 
give  out  a  fatty  matter,  used  in  Alsace  as  a 
cataplasm  in  hsemorrhoids.  Its  root  is  ad- 
ministered in  India  as  a  febrifuge.  The  seeds 
of  I',  lliapsus  and  V.  nigrum  are  used  by 
British  poachers  to  poison  fish,  and  the  flow- 
ers of  V,  Lychnitis  to  destroy  mice. 

ver-ba'-tun,  adv.    [Lat.] 

1.  Word  for  word  ;  in  the  identical  words. 

"  He  could  verbatim  repent  the  whole  without 
h<}<jWe. "—HoUnthfd  :  Chron.     (Epia.  Ded.) 

2.  By  word  of  mouth  ;  orally. 

"  i'erbadm  to  rehearso  the  raethoil  of  my  pen." 
Slmkesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  iil.  T, 

^  Verbatim  et  literatim  :  [Literatim). 

Ver-be'-na,  s.  [Lat.  verben(X-=z  sacred  boughs ; 
verbenaca=  vervain.] 

Bot.  t  Vervain  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Ver- 
benaceae  (q.v.).  Herbs  or  undershrubs  with 
four-sided  stems,  opposite  or  ternate  leaves, 
simple,  pinnatifid,  or  three-partile.  Flowers 
in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  tubular, 
the  limb  with  five  teeth,  one  usually  shorter 
than  the  rest.  Corolla  tubular,  the  limb  not 
quite  regular,  five-cleft.  Stamens  included, 
four  didynamous,  rarely  two.  Ovary  with 
four  cells,  each  one-seeded.  Capsule  dividing 
into  four  one-seeded  achen  >s.     Known  sjiecies 


Bpvoiity,  cliiefly  from  America.  Alany  uf  th« 
Bpeciiwi  are  notable  tor  their  lieauiy.  thoj 
liiiviug  under  cultivution  given  rise  tu  nuuiiTuua 
varieties  greatly  admired  for  tlm  brilliant 
Colors  of  their  flowers.  The  Lemuu-scenttMl 
Verbena  itt  Aloysia  cUriodora,  a  niembor  of  the 
same  nutural  order,  but  tlie  Oil  of  Verbena  of 
the  perfumes  is  derived  frcjm  the  Lemun-graM. 
The  Vervain,  or  Vervein  ( I',  ojficimdu),  woa 
formerly  believed  to  be  henortciul  meihcinally, 
but  lis  virtues  seem  tu  have  been  iniuginary 

ver-be-iia'-$e-8e,  s.  ^)/.  [Mod.  Lat.  verbenffl); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -actcr.] 

Bot. :  Verhenes ;  an  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Echialcs.  Trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs.  Leaves  genenlly  opposite,  simple 
or  compound,  without  stipules.  Flowers  ia 
opposite  corymbs,  or  spiked  alternately,  or  in 
dense  heads,  or  rarely  axillary  and  solitary. 
Calyx  tubular,  persistent,  inferior.  Corolla 
hypogynous,  monopetalous,  tubular,  (lei-idu* 
ous,  the  limb  generally  irregular.  Stamens 
generally  four,  didynamous,  or  of  equal 
length,  rarely  two.  Stylo  one  ;  stigma  bifid 
or  undivided  ;  ovary  two  or  four  celled  ;  fruit 
nueamentaceous  or  berried,  composed  of  two 
or  four  nucules  in  a  state  of  adhesion.  Closely 
akin  to  Labiatse,  but  the  ovary  is  not  four- 
lobed,  nor  is  there  the  aromatic  smell.  The 
sjiecies  are  found  chiefly  in  the  tropics,  and  in 
South  America  beyond  them.  In  hot  countries 
they  are  generally  slirubs  or  trees,  in  temper- 
ate climates  they  are  mostly  herbs.  Known 
genera  forty-five,  spetries  G03(Aind^);  genera 
forty,  species  550  {Hir  J.  Iioo,_vr). 

"ver'-be-nate, v.t.  [Lat.  verbenatus=&dorQeA 
With  a  giirland  of  verbena  (q.v.).j  To  strew 
or  .sanctify  wifh  sacred  boughs  according  to 
an  ancient  custom. 

ver  bene', ».    [Verbesa.] 

Bot.  (PL) :  The  Verbenaceae  (q.v.).   (Lindley,) 

*  ver'-ber-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  verberatus,  pa.  par, 

ol'  verbero  ■=■  to  beat,  to  whip,  from  verber  =  a 
whip.]     To  beat,  to  strike. 

"  The  BOUud  that  both  by  sea  and  land  out-fliea, 
Rsbouuds  again,  ami  verberalet  the  skiin  " 

JJirrour/or  ifagiitratei,  p.  Ij. 

*  ver-ber-a'-tion,  5.    [Lat.  verberatio,  from 

vfrheratus,  pa.  par.  of  verbero  =  to  beat.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  or  striking  ;  a  blow,  a 
percussion. 

"  DlstiDguisfaing  verberation,  which  waa  accom- 
panied with  pain,  from  puliation,  which  waa  attendod 
with  none."— fllactifona;  Comment.,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  impulse  of  a  body  which  causes  sound. 

Ver-be-si'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  verbena 
(q.v.).j 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Verbesinea  (q.v.). 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees  growing  in 
America  with  pinnately-lobed  leaves,  and 
flowers  generally  yellow,  or  the  ray  florets 
white,  those  of  the  disc  yellow  ;  the  achenes 
with  two  stiff  awns  at  the  apex.  Several 
species    are    cultivated    io     flower    gardens. 

[GUIZOTIA.J 

ver-be-si'-ne-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  verbesin(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionideae.  Heads 
heterogamous,  with  the  florets  of  the  ray  ligu- 
late  and  female,  rarely  homogamous  and  dis- 
coid. Achenes  generally  compressed,  with 
stiff  bristles  at  the  top. 

ver'-bi-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 
vtrboier  =  to  talk.]  [Vekb.J  The  use  of  many 
words  without  necessity  ;  superabundance  of 
words  ;  verbosity,  wordiness. 

"Its  verbioffe  prevented  it  from  touching  the  he^rta 
ot  the  peopla"— £»ai/y  Chronicle.  Oct.  3,  lbB3, 

*  ver'-bi-ciU-ture,  s.  [Lat.  verbum  — ^ 
word,  and  cnltura'=  cultivation,  culture.]  The 
study  and  coinage  of  words.   (Speciul  coinage.) 

"  Fruits  which  would  not  have  shamed  the  most 
deliberate  verbicutture,"—PitieiitearJ  liuU  :  Modem 
E'lglish.  p.  289. 

*  verb'- i - fSr,  vt.     [Eng.  verb;  i  connect.; 

sufl".  -///.]  To  make  into  a  verb ;  to  use  as  a 
verb  ;  to  verbalize. 

ver'-blee,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  hunting-horn,  When 
edged  round  with  metal  of  difierent  tmcture 
from  the  rest. 

ver-bose',  a.  [Lat.  verbosus,  from  i^erbttm  = 
=  a  word.]  [Verb.]  Abounding  in  words; 
using  many  words  without  necessity,  or  using 


boil,  ho^;  poUt,  jdrfrl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,  -tian  —  ahan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sliun ;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhon.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  •kc.  —  bel,  d^L 
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verbosely— verge 


more    words    than    are   necessary;    prolix; 
tedious  by  multiplicity  of  words. 

"  These  precepts,  as  they  »re  not  over  uumeroiw,  bo 
neither  verbose,  but  very  eeutenclously  expnst  lii  a 
f«w  compreheiiBlve  word*." — drew :  Cosmo.  &icrci, 
bk,  Iv..  ch.  viit, 

*  TeP-bose'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  V8r605« ;  -ly.]  In 
a  verbose  or  prolix  manner;  with  super- 
ahuiicliince  of  words. 

*  ver-bose'-ness,  s.    [Verbosity.] 

ver-bos'-i-ty,  *  ver-bose'-ness,  •  ver- 
bos-i-tle,  s.  [Eng.  verbose  ;  -ity,  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  verbose ;  use  of  a 
multiplicity  or  superabundance  of  words; 
wordiness,  prolixity  ;  tediousness  by  multi- 
plicity of  words ;  verbiage. 

"The  one  of  these  he  carped,  aa  a  man  of  no  witte 
and  uerie  mcime  leaiiiiiig  :  the  other,  for  bis  verbusitie 
and  ne^lltfeiice  in  penuiug  his  hlMtorte."— /".  ffoUanU: 
PluUtrch,  p.  139. 

*V6rd,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  yiridis  =  green.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Greenness,  verdancy,  fresh- 
ness. 

"  Like  an  apothecariea  potion,  or  new  ale.  they  have 
their  best  strength  and  verd  at  the  flret."— iteciara- 
tion  of  Popith  linposcures.     (1603.) 

2.  Old  Law:  The  sauie  as  Vert  (q.v.). 

♦  Ver'-dail-9y,  s.     [Eng.  verdaii(t);  -cy.] 

1.  Lit. :  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  ver- 
dant or  green  ;  greenness. 

2.  Fig.:  Rawness,  inexperience,  greenness, 
innocence. 

'•  Forget  hia  Mrdancy  and  grotesque  appearance."— 
Scribner'i  Sfagazine.  Oct..  1878,  p.  790. 

Ver'-dant,  a.  [0.  Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  vRrdir  =  to 
wax  green,  from  verd  =  green,  from  hsX. 
viridem,  accus.  of  virldis  =  green.] 

1.  Lit. :  Green  ;  covered  with  growing  plants 
or  grass  ;  fresh,  flourishing. 

"  The  verdatit  graaa."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vU.  810. 

2.  Fig.  :  Green  in  knowledge ;  simple  by 
inexperience ;  innocent ;  easily  deceived  or 
taken  in  ;  raw.     (CoUoq.  or  shiiig.) 

verd  &n-tique'  (que  as  k),  s.  [Ft.,  from 
veni  =  green,  and  antique  =  ancient  antique.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  green 
incrustation  on  ancient  brass  or  copper  coins. 
[JErugo.] 

2.  Petrol.:  Aname  given  toavariety  of  marble 
(carbonate  of  lime)  of  a  clouded  green  colour, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  serpentine,  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  angular  patches.  Also 
applied  to  serpentine  rocks  of  shades  of  green 
which  are  veined  with  greenish  caloit*  or 
dolomite.  Sometimes  api)lied,  though  erro- 
neously, to  the  green  porphyry  used  by  the 
Romans. 

Ver'-dant-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  verdant;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  a  verdant,  green,  or  flourishing 
manner. 

2.  Fig. :  Like  one  green  or  inexperienced  ; 
innocently, 

Ver'-de,  a.  or  5.     [Fr.]    Green. 

verde  di  Corsica,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  name  given  to  certain  vaiieties 
of  gabbro  (q.v.),  occurring  in  the  island  of 
Corsica,  which,  from  their  hardness,  permit 
of  being  used  for  ornamental  work. 

verde-eterno,  s.  A  neutral  acetate  of 
copper,  prepared  by  dissolving  verdigris  in 
hot  acetic  acid,  then  leaving  the  filtered  solu- 
tion to  cool,  when  beautiful  dark  green 
crystals  are  deposited.  These  were  much 
used  by  the  early  Venetian  painters,  as  well 
for  solid  painting,  as  for  glazings.    (Fairholt.) 

•  ver'-de-a,  s.    [Ital.  =  a  peculiar  sort  of  white 

grape,   the  wine  made  from  it,]    (See  com- 
pound.) 

*  verdea-wine,  s.  A  kind  of  Italian 
wine,  so  called  from  the  grape  of  which  it 
was  made. 

■'  Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relics. 
Drunk  your  verdea-wine,  and  rid  at  NapleB." 

Beaum.  &  FIct. :  Elder  Brotfier,  iL  L 

•ver-de-grese,  *verd-grese,  s.  [Verdi- 
gris.] 

ver'-der-er,  *  ver'-der-6r.  s.  [Fr.  verdier. 
from  Low  Lat.  viridtn-ius,  from  Lat.  virU-fis 
(Fr.  verd,  i'erO=  green.]  An  oflicer  of  the 
royal  forest.s,  whoso  peculiar  charge  was  to 
take  care  of  the  vert,  that  is,  the  trees  and 
underwood  of  the  forests,  and  to  keep  the 


assizes,  view,  receive,  and  enroll  attachments 
and  presentments  of  all  manner  of  trespasses. 

"  A  forest  .  .  .  hath  also  her  pernUar  offlt-erB.  as 
fureatera.  tt&rderfrt.  regiuders.  iigiat«rB.  &c."—lloteeU  : 
Lettert.  bk.  Iv.,  let.  16. 

ver'-dict.  *  ver-dlt,  •  ver-dite,  •  ver-dyt, 

s.  (Prop,  verdit,  from  O.  Fr.  verdit  (Fr. 
verdict) ;  Low  Lat.  veraiictuvi  =  a  true  saying, 
a  verdict,  from  Lat.  vere  dictum  =  tT\i\y  said  : 
vere  =  truly,  and  dicliun,  neut.  sing,  oidictus, 
pa.  par.  of  dico  =  to  say.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Decision,  judgment;  opinion 
pronounced. 

"  According  to  the  verdict  of  their  own  conscleuceB." 
—Barrow:  &ermo7is,  vol.  li.,  ser.  fi, 

2.  Law:  The  answer  of  a  jury  to  the  court 
concerning  any  matter  of  fact  in  any  cause, 
civil  or  criminal,  committed  to  their  trial  and 
examination.  In  criminal  cases  the  verdict 
in  this  country  is  ''guilty"  or  "not  guilty;" 
JQ  Scotland  jt  may  be  "not  proven."  In  civil 
cases  it  is  a  finding  for  the  plaintiff"  or  de- 
fendant, according  to  the  facts.  These  are 
general  verdicts  ;  special  verdicts  are  also 
sometimes  found.  [Special  Verdict,  Jury.] 
A  verdict  may  be  set  aside,  and  a  nuw  trial 
ordered,  on  tlie  ground  of  its  being  against 
the  weight  of  evidence.  Verdicts  must  be 
found  unanimously  by  the  jury  in  criminal 
cases  ;  in  civil  cases  the  verdict  of  the  ma- 
jority may  by  consent  of  the  parties  be  ac- 
cepted. 

"  Formerly,  if  the  verdict  were  notoriously  wrong, 
the  jurura  might  have  been  punished,  aud  the  verdiut 
set  aside  by  writ  of  attaint  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown  : 
but  not  at  the  suit  of  tho  prisoner.  But  tlie  practice, 
which  at  one  time  prevailed,  of  fining,  luipriBoiiing, 
or  otherwise  puQiahlng  Jurors,  merely  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  for  finding  their  verdict  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  juJge,  was  arbitrary,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  iUeg&\."—BlacktCotte:  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  27. 

ver'-di-gris,  ver'-de-gria, '  verd-grese. 
* ver-de-grese,    *ver-di- grease,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  verderis;  Fr.  verd  de  gris  =  verdigrease, 
Spanish  green  (Cotgrave);  from  Low  Lat.  viride 
feris  =  green  of  brass:  viriiie,  neut.  sing,  of 
viridis  ~  green,  and  airis,  genit.  of  ass  = 
brass.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  green  encrustation  which 
is  found  on  copper  or  brass  wlien  left  in  con- 
tact with  fatty  or  other  acids. 

"  others  say  that  he  [Achilles]  tooke  both  the  said 
rust  or  verdegreae,  and  also  the  hearhe  Auhilleus  to 
worke  his  cure,"—/*.  Hollatid :  Plinie,  bk.  ixv..  ch.  v. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Chetn. :  A  green  pigment  prepared  in  the 
south  of  France,  by  exposing  thin  plates  of 
copper  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the 
refuse  of  the  grape  from  which  wine  has  been 
made.  In  this  country  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared by  placing  copper  plates  in  contact  with 
woollen  cloths,  which  have  been  soaked  in 
jiyroligneous  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  Ulute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

2.  Pluirm. :  Verdigris  is  occasionally  used 
externally,  in  powder  or  mixed  with  honey 
and  vinegar,  as  an  escharotic.     (Garrod.) 

verdlgris-green,  s. 

Bot.:  iErugineous  (q.v.). 

•ver'-di-gris»  v.t.  [Vrrdiqris.]  To  cover 
or  coat  with  verdigris  ;  to  cause  to  be  covered 
or  coated  with  verdigris. 

*'ver'-din-gale,  s.    [Farthingale.] 

*  ver-dlt,  •  ver-dite.  s.    [Verdict.] 

ver'-di-ter,  *  ver'-di-ture,  s.  [Fr.  verd-de- 
terre  =  gi'eeu  of  earth.] 

Ckem.  :  A  blue  pigment  prepared  by  adding 
chalk  or  whiting  to  a  solution  of  copper  in 
nitric  acid.  It  is  luade  into  crayons,  or  used 
as  a  water-colour. 

ver'-d^,  a.     [Ft.  rerdoi/er  =  to  be  green.] 
Her. :    Applied  to  a  border  charged   with 
flowers,   leaves,  or  other  vegetable   charges : 
as,  a  border-verdoy  of  trefoils,  cinquefoils,  ice. 

*  ver-du'-go,  s.    [Sp.    (See  defs.)] 

1.  An  executioner. 

2.  A  severe  stroke. 

"  Have  yon  got  the  pot  r>erdu(?o  t " 

Ucimn.  &  Flet. :  Scorn/itl  Lady,  IL  L 

*  Ver-du'-gO-Ship,  s.     [Eng.  verdugo  ;  •ship.\ 

1.  The  office  of  a  hangman. 

2.  A  mock  formal  style  of  addressing  a 
hangman  or  executioner. 

"  His  gieat 
Yerdugoihip  has  not  a  jot  of  langunge." 

Ben  Jonson  :  AU-hcmist,  ill.  L 


ver'-dure,  s.  [Fr.  =  greenness,  vegetation, 
from  verd,  vert  (Lat.  viriilis)  =  green.]  Green, 
greeimess ;  fresh  vegetation. 

"The  earth  will  not  AUpe 
nor  the  fields  covered  with  v 
Underttand.,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  xiii 

t ver'-dured,  rt.  [Eng.  ven/Hr(e);-ed.]  Covered 
with  verdure. 

"  One  small  Island,  profusely  verdHred."—Po€ :  /•- 
land  of  Ww  Fay. 

t ver'-dure-less,  a.  [Eng.  verdure;  -less.\ 
Destitute  of  verdure  or  vegetation  ;  barren, 
bleak. 

"  The  district  is  one  wide  verdureleu  waste  of  black 
\)tisa\\,."— Chamber t'  Journal,  Feb.  27,  1686. 

t  Ver'-du-roiis,  a.  [Eng.  verdurie);  -qus.\ 
Covered' with  veidure;  clothed  with  the  fresh 
colour  of  vegetation  ;  venlant. 

•■  From  the  verdurous  uplaiiils  rolled 

A  sultry  vapour  fraught  with  death." 
T.  B.  Aldrich :  Friar  Jerome's  lieauti/ul  Book, 

*  ver'-e-CUnd,  a.  [Lat.  verecnndus,  from  vereor 

=  to  fear,  to  feel  awe  of.]    Bashfid,  modest. 

*  ver-e-cun'-di-ous,  «.     [Lat.  verecnndus.} 

Modest,  bashful,  unassuming. 

"A  certain  verecitndious  generosity  gTRceth  your 
eyes." — lieliquuB  M'ottonianw,  p.  1&6. 

*ver-e-cun'-di-tj',  s.  [Lat.  vej-ecunditas, 
from  verecund-ui  =  verecund  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  modest  or  bashful ; 
modesty,  bashfulness. 

ver-e-til'-li-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  veretilUum); 
Lat.  fem.  id.  ailj.  sutf.  -ida:.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Sclerobasic  Zoantharia, 
having  an  elongate  axis,  with  retractile  zooids 
over  its  entire  surface,  and  its  lower  part 
bulbous,  naked,  or  soft.  It  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  two  intersecting  membranes, 
with  a  calcareous  axis  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  or  it  may  be  simple  and  fleshy. 

ver-e-tfl'-lum,  a.     [From  Lat.  veretHla.\ 
Zool. :  The  typical genusofVeretillidff  (q.v.), 
formerly  placed  under  the  PennatulidEe.     Up- 
per part  of  the  colony  club-shaped. 

ver-ga-lo6',  vir-ga-lo6',  ver-ga-lieu, 

S.       [VlRGOLEUSE.] 

verge  (l),    *virge,    s.      [Fr.    verge  =■  a.  rod, 
wand,  or  stick,  a  yard,  a  huop,  a  rood  of  laud, 
from  Lat.  virga  =  a  twig,  rod,  wand.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*  (I)  A  rod,  wand,  or  statf  carried  as  an  em- 
blem of  autliority  or  ensign  uf  othce  ;  the 
mace  of  a  bishop,  dean,  or  other  functionary. 

"  Hlfl  whistle  of  command,  seat  of  authority, 
And  virge  to  interpret,  tipt  with  silver,  sir," 
Ben  Joiuon  :  Tate  o/  a  Tub,  v,  3. 

*(2)  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  persons 
are  admitted  tenants  by  holding  it  in  the 
hand  and  swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  Such 
tenants  are  called  tenants  by  the  verge. 

*(3)  A  quantity  of  land,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  acres  ;  a  virgate  ;  a  yardland. 

*(4)  A  yard  in  length,    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*  (5)  A  ring  ;  a  circlet  or  hoop  of  metal ;  a 
circle. 

"  The  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  I/I.,  Iv,  L 

*  (6)  Compass ;  space ;  room  ;  scope. 

*  (7)  Compass  ;  comprehension. 

"  Within  the  verge  and  comprehensions  of  the 
Eternal  mercy."— B/^.  Taylor  :  Sermona,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  S. 

(8)  The  extreme  side  or  edge  of  anything; 
the  brink,  border,  or  margin. 

"  Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  waa  aurvey'd  by  English  eye." 

Ahakesp. :  Hichard  III.,  L  1. 

2.  Fig. :  The  brink  or  border. 

"  At  length  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  civil  war."— ■ 
Macaulay  :  HiK.  Kng.,  ch.  vii. 

H.  Techniadly : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  shaft  of  a  column ;  a  small,  orna- 
mental shaft. 

(2)  The  edge  of  a  tiling  projectiug  over  the 
gable  of  a  roof,  that  on  the  horizontal  portion 
being  called  eaves. 

2.  Horol. :  The  spindle  or  arbor  of  a  watch- 
balance.  The  term  is  commonly  applied  to 
that  of  the  old  vertical  movement,  whose 
balance -arbor  has  two  pallets,  which  alter- 
nately engage  with  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  crown-wheel,  wliose  axis  is  at  right- 
angles  to  that  of  the  verge. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  oiire.  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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3.  Hort. :  The  gras8-etl(j:intt  of  a  bed  or 
border ;  a  slip  of  yrasa  (iividiii}^  the  walks 
from  the  borders  iu  a  gardeu. 

•  4.  Law :  Tlie  compass  about  the  king's 
court  bounding  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  loixi- 
steward  of  the  kin^''8  household,  and  of  the 
coroner  of  the  king's  houae.  [Marshal- 
sea,  \.J 

"  The  V'Tffe  of  the  court  in  thin  ra§peot  extends  for 
twelve  miles  rouud  tho  kiUK'H  p'dfico  uf  realdeuct;. "— 
Bladatone  :  Commentart«4,  ok.  UL,  ch.  6. 

verge-board,  s. 

Build. :  The  same  as  Baroe-boajid  (q.v.). 

verge-flle»  s.  A  fine  file,  with  one  safe 
side,  formerly  used  in  working  on  the  verge 
of  the  old  vertical  escapement. 

*  verge  (2).  s.     [Verge  (2),  v.]     The  act  or 

state  of  verging  or  inclining  ;  inclination. 

"  I  mean  their  eergex  tuwiu'ils  the  bi>dy  aad  Ita  Joys." 
—  Digbj/  :  Pre-existciice  o/ Soul*,  cti.  xiv. 

verge  (1),  v.i.  [Vero.b  (l),  ».]  To  border,  to 
approiieh,  to  come  near.    (With  on,  or  upon.) 

"Taking  another  look  at  the  clock,  the  hand  of 
which  was  verging  on  the  five  miuutes  i>a3t."—Dickena : 
Pickwici;,  ch.  xii». 

verge  (2),  v.i.     [Lat.  vergo  =  to  bend,  to  in- 
cline.]   To  tend,  to  incline,  to  bend,  to  slope. 
"And  henceforth  the  sun  of  thfl  king's  cauae  de* 
dined,  verging  more  and  more  westward."— /\*/^er; 
fVorthies ;  Somersetshire. 

Ver'-geu-9y,  s.     [Eng.  vergeii{t);  -cy.] 

"  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  stiite  of  verg- 
ing, tending,  or  inclining  ;  approach. 

2.  Optics:  The  reeiprocal  of  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  a  lens,  used  as  a  measure  of  the  tli- 
veigence  or  convergence  of  a  focus  of  rays. 
(Lloyd  in  Goodrich.) 

Verg'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  vergens^  pr.  par.  of  vcr^o 
=  to  bend,  to  incline.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Drawing  to  a  close. 

2.  GeoL:  Declining;  the  name  given  to  a 
series  of  Appalachian  strata,  equivalent  to 
the  Chelmung  group  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
age  of  the  Miil<lle  Devonian  rocks  of  England, 
These  strata  are  nearly  5,000  feet  thick  in 
Pennsylvania.  {Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology  of 
Pennsylvania.) 

verg'-er  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  virgia- 
rius  =  aTi  apparitor  ;  from  virga  =  a  rod,  a 
wand.]  One  who  carries  a  verge.  Specifi- 
cally— 

(1)  An  officer  who  hears  the  wand  or  staff 
of  office  before  a  bishop,  dean,  canon,  or  other 
dignitary  or  ecclesiastic. 

"The  emperor  again liiid  aside  his  imperial  mantle, 
and,  taking  awana  iu  his  hand,  officiated  as  vern-^r, 
driving  the  laity  from  the  ciioii."  ^  Byron:  ChUde 
Sarold,  iv.     (Note  6.) 

(2)  The  official  who  takes  care  of  the  interior 
of  the  fabric  of  a  chiu-ch. 

•verg'-er  (2),  •ver-gere,  s.  [Fr.  vergier. 
froju  Lat.  viridarium  =  a  garden,  from  viri- 
dis  =  gveen.]  A  garden.  {Rom.  of  the  Rose^ 
3,018.) 

ver-gette',  s.  [Dimin.  from  uerje^arod  or 
wand.] 

Her. :  A  pallet ;  also  a  shield  divided  with 
pallets. 

ver-gdu-leu^ie',  s.    [Virgoleuse.] 

*  ve-rid'-ic-al,  a.     [Lat.  veridicuSf  from  vertim 

=  the  truth,  and  rfico  =  to  say.]     Speaking 
or  telling  the  truth  ;  truthful,  veracious. 

"  Who  shall  read  this  so  veridicai  history." — (7rqu- 
Aurf .-  ttabelaia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxviiL 

ver'-i-f i-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  verify  t  -aUe.^ 
Capable  of  being  verified  ;  admitting  of  verifl- 
tication  or  confirmation  of  incontestible 
evidence. 

"  The  Instance  la  veHfiahlt  upon  it,  in  every  one  of 
the  alledged  particulars." — South:  Sermons,  voL  lit, 
aer.  2. 

ver-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  veri- 
fying or  proving  lobe  true  ;  the  act  ofcon- 
lirming  or  establishing  tlie  authenticity  of  any 
power  granted,  or  of  any  transaction  by  legal 
or  competent  evidence ;  the  st^te  of  being 
verified  ;  authenticity,  confirmation. 

"  It  hath  only  the  ti-aditiouAl  verification  of  the 
evidence  o(  a  past  fact."  —  Warburtou ;  discourse 
xxTiii. 

*  ver'-i-f X-ca-tive,  a.  [Eng.  verify;  c  con- 
nective, and  sull.  -ativ€.]  Serving  to  verify, 
confirm,  or  establish;  verifying. 


Ver'-i-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  verify;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  verifies. 

ver'-i-fS",  •  ver-i-fle.  *  ver-l-fye,  v.t.  [Fr. 
verifier,  from  Lat.  renjico  —  to  make  true : 
fer«jf  =  true,  audfucio  =  to  make.] 

1.  To  prove  to  be  true  ;  to  prove  the  truth 
of;  to  confirm  ;  to  establish  the  truth  of;  to 
prove. 

■"riiii  tvrifi/ing  of  that  true  iwntenoe,  the  flret  shall 
he  la»t:—.iUlton  :  Hist.  ICii'j..  bk.  U. 

2.  To  eonfirm  the  truthfulness  of;  to  con- 
firm tlie  truth  of,  as  a  prediction. 

"  The   words   of  Isaiah    were    literally  verified,"  — 
Clarke :  On  tht  £videnoet,  prop.  14. 

3.  To  prove  to  have  spoken  truly;  to  jtrovo 
or  confirm  the  trutlifulness  of 

"  So  shall  thou  best  fultU.  beat  verifi/ 
The  prophets  uhl."  Hilton  :  P.  R..  UL  177. 

4.  To  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity 
of,  as  a  title  or  power,  by  examination  or  com- 
petent evidence ;  to  authenticate. 

*  6.  To  affirm  ;  to  maintain. 

"  Thoy  have  verified  unjust  things."" 

ahakfsp. :  jtfucA  Ado,  T.  1. 

*6.  To  back  up  ;  to  support  the  credit  of; 
to  second, 

"  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends." 

Shakesp.  :  Corivlanui,  v.  a. 

•ver-i[l'-0'Q,uent,  a.  [Lat.  vents  =  true,  and 
loquens,  pr.  par,  of  ioqtior  ^  to  speak. J 
Speaking  the  truth  ;  truthful,  veracious. 

ver-i-l3^,  "ver-ai-ly.  *ver-rai-ly,  *ver- 
e-ly,  '  ver-e-lye, '  ver  ray-ly,  *ver-y- 

ly,  adv.     [Eng.  very;  -ly.] 

1.  In  truth  ;  in  very  truth  or  deed  ;  of  a 
truth  ;  truly. 


2.  Really,   truly ;  with    great    confidence  ; 
in  sincere  earnestness. 

"  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on," 

Shaketp. :  As  I'ou  Lfk*  It,  It.  3. 

*  ver-i-sim'-il-ar,  a.  [Lat.  veHsimitis,  from 
I'erns  —  true,  and  similis  =  like.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  truth  ;  probable,  likely. 

"  How  verisimUar  it  looks. '—Carlyle:  Mitcell.,  iv.  69. 

ver-i-si-mir-i-tude»  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
verisimilitudo,  from  venis  =  true,  and  simiti- 
tudo  ~  similitude  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  verisimilar  ; 
appearance  of  truth  ;  probability,  likelihood. 

"  That  iiroportiou  forms  an  eaaeutlal  attribute  of 
truth,  and  con3e<|ueiitlv  of  vprisimilitude,  or  that 
which  renders  a  narration  probable."— Sco« ;  H/e  of 
Swift,  §  6. 

2.  That  which  is  verisimilar;   that  which 
has  the  appearance  of  fact. 

•  ver-i-si-mil'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  veHsimilis  = 
probable.]    Verisiiuilitude,  probability. 

"As  touching  the  veriaimiliti/ oT  probable  troth  of 
this  relation,"— firouj'jc;  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xxi. 

*  ver-i-sim'-il-otis,  a.    [Lat.  verUimilis.] 

[Verisimilar.]     Having    the  appearance  of 
truth  ;  probable,  verisimilar. 

"Supi)orted  by  veriiimiloui  and  probable  reasons." 
—  While.    (Todd.) 

•  ver'-Jt-a-We,  *  ver-yt-a-ble,  o.  [Fr,, 
from  Lat.  verus  =  true.] 

1.  Agreeable  to  truth  or  fact ;  true,  real, 
genuine. 

"  Indeed  !  is  't  true? 
Host  veritable ;  therefore  look  to 't  welU" 

Shakfsp.:  Othello,  iii.  i. 

2,  Truthful,  veracious. 


ver'-lt-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  veritab(le);  -ly.] 
In  truth  ;  truly,  really,  verily. 

"  Hercules  most  ascend  the  funeral  pyre,  and  there 
be  veril'ihli/  burnt  to  death,"— /"urrar;  Early  Daye  of 
Christianity,  ch.  iv. 

ver'-l-tits,  s.  [Fr.J  A  register  of  shipping 
establislied  in  Paris  on  the  princii'Ie  of  the 
English  Lloyds.  Commonly  called  theBureau 
Veritas. 

ver'-i-t^,  *ver-l-tie,  *ver-y-te.  "ver- 
y-tie, "ver-y-tye,  s.  [Fr.  verity,  from 
Lat.  verilatem,  accus.  of  Veritas,  from  verus  = 
true  ;  Sp.  verdad  ;  Ital.  veritd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true  ;  truth, 
reality  ;  true  or  real  nature;  agi'eement  of  a 
statfinent,  proposition,  or  other  thing  with 
fact. 

**  I  would  prove  the  verttf/  of  certain  words." 

Shakes/i.  :  Henry  VIII.,  L  2. 


2.  That  which  is  true ;  a  true  assertion  or 
tenet ;  a  truth,  a  fact,  a  reality. 

"Then  are  many  eeritees.  wblch  >rt  may  be  n« 
iioohe  art>«lM  uf  oura  faylti."- i9o*«  mati9  by  Jon 
fYyth.  p.  io;. 

*  3.  Faith,  honesty. 

"Jnatlce,  rwrUy.  tciiii>crano«." 

.ShiiXeSft.  :  ilncbtth,  iv.  I. 

%Ofa  verity:  Verily ;  in  very  truth  or  deed. 

vdr'-jul9e» '  ver-geoua,  •  ver-lous,"  ver- 
juce,  a.  [Kr.  rt/jus  =  verjuiec  tlit.  =  green 
juiee),  fl-om  vert,  yerd  =  gi-een,  andj««=juic€.] 
I.  Lit.  :  An  acid  liquor  expressed  fmm 
crab-apples,  uiirii)e  grapes,  &c.,  and  used  for 
cooking  ami  other  purposes. 

"  Then  bids  fall  ou  ;  himself,  for  snvlng  oharROft, 
A  |»veled  sllue<l  onion  eats,  and  tti>plf-<t  tt^rjuiff," 
Ifryiion:  Pvrtixu,  sat,  tv. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Sourness  or  acidity  of  temper  or 
manner  ;  embbeduess. 

"  Tlif  Ifi-ihton  In  which  the  narrator  chnso,  from  In- 
herent buiihuuile,  or  from  inherent  vetjiticf,  to  put 
th«  thing'— ^.  A',  y.  Boyd:  R«c.  Country  Parton; 
Art  of  Piutiny  Thtngt. 

ver'-meil,  *ver'-mill,  s.  [Fr.  vermeil^ 
vermilion  ...  a  little  wor?n,  from  Lat.  ver- 
mUnilus,  diiuin.  from  vermis  =  a  worm.)  [Ver- 
milion.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang\iagt : 

\.  Vermilion;  thecolour  of  vermilion.  (Only 
used  in  poetry,) 

"In  rerrraeiZ  colours  and  In  gold." 

Wordiu»orth  :  WhUt  Dot.  M. 

2.  Silver  gilt ;  gilt  bronze. 

3.  A  jeweller's  name  for  a  crimson-red  gar- 
net inclining  slightly  to  orange. 

II.  Gild. :  A  liquid  apjdied  to  a  gilded  sur- 
face to  give  lustre  and  fire  to  the  gold,  making 
it  resemble  ormolu.  It  is  composed  ofarnotto, 
gamboge,  vermilion,  dragon's  blood,  salt  of 
tai  tar,  and  satlron,  boiled  in  water. 

"  ver'- mel - et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  vermeil 
(q.v.).j     Vermilion. 

"  Who  made  thy  colour  vermelet  and  wbitet' 

Chu  ucer  .    Cou  rt  of  Lovt. 

*  ver-me-6r-6-gxst,  s.    [Eng.  vermeolog^y) ; 

■  ist.\     A  helmiiitliologist  (q.v.). 

*  ver-xne-ol'-o-gy,  s.   [Lat.  vermis  =  a  wonn, 

and  Gr.  Aoyos  (/ui/os)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 
Heluiinthology  (q.v.). 

Ver'-mes,  s.  pi.  [Pi.  of  Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm 
(q-v.)-] 

Zoology : 

*  1.  The  sixth  class  in  the  ari-angement  of 
Liniiicus,  comprising  all  the  animals  which 
could  not  be  arranged  under  Vertebrata  and 
Insecta.  He  divided  the  class  into  five  orders: 
Intestina,  Mollusca,  Testacea,  Lithojihyta, 
and  Zoophyta. 

2.  A  phylum  of  the  Metazoa.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  allied  animal  forms,  which 
may  possibly  represent  more  than  one  phylum, 
Gegenbaur  makes  nine  classes :  I'latyhel- 
minthes,  Nematelminthes,  Chretognatlii,  Acan- 
thocephali,  Bryozoa,  Rotatoria,  Enteropiieus- 
ti  (iialanoglossus),  Gephyrea,  and  Annulata. 
This  phylum  includes  the  Bcolecida,  the 
Annelida,  and  Polyzoa  of  Huxley.  [Zoolooy.] 

ver-me'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  venne{t\is); 
Lut.  lem.  pi.  adj.  suit",  -idni.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Holostomatous  Gastercv 
poda,  with  two  genera,  Vermetus  and  Sili- 
quario.  (Tate.)  Tlie  shells  are  closely  akin 
to  tliose  of  the  Serpulie,  but  are  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  presence  of  a  spiral  nucleus 
and  of  concave  smooth  interior  septa.  [VKa- 
aiKrt's.] 

Ver-me'-tiis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vermit 
(q-v.).] 

Zool.  £  Palceont. :  Worm-shell ;  according 
to  Woodward  a  genus  of  Turritellida?  (q.v.), 
but  made  by  Tate  the  type  of  a  family,  Ver- 
metidie  (q.v.),  with  thirty-one  recent  species 
from  Portugal,  tlie  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and 
India.  Shell  tubular,  attached  ;  sometimes 
regularly  spiral  when  young  ;  always  irregular 
in  its  adult  growth  ;  tube  i-epeat^dly  parti- 
tioned olf;  aperture  round;  ot'ereulum  cir- 
cular, concave  externally.  Fossil  species 
twelve,  from  the  Lower  Greensand  of  Britain, 
France,  &c. 

ver-mi-Cel'-li  (or  5  as  yh),  s.  [Ital.  vermi- 
celli =  little  worms,  pi.  of  vermicello  =  a  little 
worm,  dimin.  from  venne-=:a  worm,  froni  Lat. 
verniem,  aceus.  of  vermis  =  a  worm 


boil,  b6y;  po^t,  i6^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  ghln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -rng. 
-cian.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  "§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlons,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d9L 
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vermiceous— vermouth 


Cook. :  An  Italian  mixture  preiian-a  of  tioiir, 
cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  sallrou,  man- 
nfncture'd  in  tbe  form  of  long  slender  tubes  or 
threads,  and  so  named  from  tlieir  worm-like 
ajijiearance.  Vermicelli  dilTers  from  macaroni 
only  in  being  made  in  smaller  tubes.  Both 
are"  preitared  in  perfection  at  Naples,  where 
they  are  a  favourite  dish  with  all  classes,  and 
form  a  principal  it«m  in  the  food  of  the  popu- 
lation. Vermicelli  is  used  in  the  United  State* 
in  soups,  broths,  Ac. 

•  ver-mic  -ecus  (c  as  sh),  *  ver-mi-clous, 

a.  (Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  worms ;  wormy. 
eor'-ini-cide,  s.  [Lat.  vtrmis  =  a  worm,  and 
osdo  (in  comp.  •ctdo)  =  to  kill.]  A  worm- 
killer  ;  one  of  that  class  of  anthelmintics 
■which  destroy  intestinal  worms  ;  a  vermifuge. 

•  ver'-mi-cle,  s.    [Vebmicule.] 
Ver-mic'-U-lar,  a.     IFr.  vermiculaire,  fVom 

Lat.  vermCculus,  double  dimin.  from  vermis  = 
a  worm  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vermicular.] 

I  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  a  worm;  re- 
sembling a  worm ;  especially  resembling  the 
motion  or  track  of  a  worm. 

"  A  twlated  form  vermicular.-    Cpwper :  Toilt,  t.  SO. 

II.  Bot. :  Worm-shaped,  thick  and  almost 
cylindrical,  but  bent  in  different  places,  as 
the  roots  of  Pohjgonium  Bistorta. 

vermicular-motion,  s. 

Physiol  :  Peristaltic  motion  (q. v.). 

vermicular -work,  vermiculated- 
worlE,  s. 

Architectitre.  £c. : 

1.  A  sort  of  ornamental  work,  consisting  of 
frets  or  knots  in  mosaic  pavements,  winding 
and  resembling  the  tracks  of  worms. 

2.  A  species  of  rusticated  masonry,  so 
wrought  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  eaten  into  or  formed  by  the  tracks  of 
worms. 

ffSr-mic-u-lar'-i-^  s.  [Lat.  Mrmicu!us=  a 
little  worm.] 

Palasont.  :  A  genus  of  Serpulidae,  ranging 
from  the  Lower  Oolite  to  the  Eocene. 

ver-mic'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Vermiculate,  a..] 

A.  Trails.  ;   To  dispose  in  wreathed  lines 

like  the  undulations  of  worms ;  to  form  work 

by  inlaying  resembling  the    motion   or   the 

tracks  of  worms. 

♦  B.  fiifraiw. ;  To  become  full  of  worms  ; 
to  be  eaten  by  worms. 

"  Speak   dotb  his  body  there  fennictihite. 
Crumble  to  dust. "  £l<3y  upon  fir.  Donne. 

»er-mic'-u-late,  a.  [Lat.  vermiculaUa^ 
(1)  full  of  worins,  (2)  inlaid  so  as  to  resemble 
the  tracks  of  worms,  from  vermiculus  =  a  ver- 
micule  (q-v.).] 

L  Ordiiiari/ LaiijiMl^e; 

1.  Lit.  :  Worm-like  in  shape  or  appearance  ; 
covered  with  worm-like  elevations. 

♦  2.  Fig.  t  Creeping  or  crawling  like  a  worm ; 
hence,  creeping,  insinuating,  sophistical. 

"  Idle  unwholesome,  and.  as  I  may  term  them,  per- 
mici<l<iU  questions."— flttcon :  Advance,  of  Learning, 
bll.  I. 

t  II.  Bot. :  Of  a  vermilion  colour. 
v5r-mjc'-u-lat-ed,  a.    [Eng.  vermimlaHe) : 
■eti.]      Formed    with    a    worm-like    pattern. 
[Vermicular.] 

*  ver-mic-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vemUculatio, 
from  vermicidaltis  =  vei-miculate  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  after  the 
manner  of  a  worm ;  continuation  of  motion 
from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines. 

"  My  guts  [move!  by  the  motion  of  oermiculation." 
—Hale    Orvj.  of  JtankinJ,  p  al 

2  The  act  or  process  of  forming  worm-like 
ornaments  ;  a  worm-like  ornament  or  body  of 
any  kind. 

3  The  state  of  being  worm-eaten ;  the  act 
of  piercing  or  boring  through,  as  by  worms. 

"This  huge  olive,  which  flourished  so  long.  fell.  aB 
they  say.  of  oemticiiUinon.  beinc  all  worm-eaten  witli- 
la.-'—ff.jweU  :  I'ocall  Forest,  p.  70. 

•  ver-mi-cule, "  ver'-mi-cle,  s.  [Lat.  ter- 
miciiiiiJi.]  I'VEBMicL-LAR.]  A  little  grub  or 
worm;  a  small,  worm-like  body. 

"We  see  many  vermicfes  towards  the  outside  of 
many  of  the  oak  apples."— nerlom  :  Phytico-Theotogy. 
bit.  viii..  ch.  vL 


1-lite,    s.       [Lat.    vermicuVfir)  =  I 
ins  ;  suit.  -ite(Miii).] 


ver-mic'-u-lite, 

breed  worins;  SU-       -  . 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  mineral  occurring 
in  small  mica-like  scales  in  steatite,  at  Mil- 
bury,  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Crys- 
tallization, hexagonal ;  liardness,  1  to  2  :  sp.gr. 
2-756  ;  lustre,  like  talc  ;  colour,  grayish.  An 
analysis  yielded  ;  silica.  35-74  ;  alumina,  16-4-2 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  10-02  ;  magnesia,  27-44  ; 
water,  10-30  =  99-9-2.  Exfoliates  on  heating, 
twisting  into  worm-like  bodies.  A  decompo- 
sition-product of  mica,  to  which  other  named 
substances  of  similar  origin  may  be  referred. 

ver-mic-u-lous,  ver-mic'-u-16se,  a. 

[Lat.  vfrmi^mlosus,  from  vermiculus  =  a  venni- 
cule  (q.v.).] 

1.  Full  of  or  containing  worms  or  grubs. 

2.  Resembling  worms. 

Ver' -mi-form,  a.  [Fr.  vermifornu^  from  Lat. 
vermis  —  a  worm,  and /ornui  =  form.]  liaving 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  worm,  or  of  its 
motions ;  helminthoid. 
vermiform  appendix,  >. 
Cr.mpar.  Anal.  :  Appendix  ccal  vermiformia. 
[Appendix,  I.  1.|  A  Blender  blind  sac  opening 
from  tbe  intestines,  from  three  to  six  inches 
long,  and  with  a  calibre  about  tbat  of  a 
tobacco-pipe  stem.  It  opens  into  the  ctecum. 
on  its  inner  and  posterior  wall.  It  is  found  in 
man,  tbe  orang,  certain  lemurs,  and  tlie 
wombat,  being  large  and  functional  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals.  Fcecal  matter  from  tlie 
bowels  may  enter  this  tube  and  cause  inflajima- 
tiou.  Tills  is  usually  allayed  by  treatment  . 
but  if  an  abscess  forma,  there  is  serious  danger 
of  its  producing  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
apiJendii,  admitting  luecal  matter  to  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  causing  fatal  peritonitis. 
In  such  ease  a  surgical  operation  becomes 
necessary,  the  aperture  being  closed  or  the 
appendix  excised.  [Appenuicitis.! 
vermiform-camivora,  >.  vl. 
Zool .-  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
MusteliuK  (q.v.),  from  tiieir  long  lithe  bodies. 

ver-mi-for'-me?,  >.  pi-  [Lat.  nermij  =  a 
worm,  and  forma  —  form.] 

Enttm. :  A  term  applied  by  Newman  to 
Worm-shaped  or  Cylindrical  Caterpillars.  He 
considers  it  an  order  of  Butterflies,  and  di- 
vides it  into  three  families :  Rhodoceridse, 
with  the  British  genera  Colias  and  Rhodo- 
cera;  Papilionid»,  with  the  genus  Papilio; 
and  Pierida;,  with  the  genera  Leucophasia, 
Anthocharis,  Pieris,  and  Aporia. 

ver-mi-for'-mi-a,  s.  pi.  [Vermiformks.] 
Zool. :  RoUeston's  name  tor  a  group  of 
Vermes,  with  a  single  marine  genus,  Plioronis, 
with  several  species.  It  occurs  in  societies 
of  separate  individuals,  often  placed  in  the 
Serpalidie. 

ver-mif'-u-gal,  o.  [Eng.  vermifiig(e);  -al.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  vermifuge  ;  tending  to  pre- 
vent or  destroy  worms,  or  to  expel  them  from 
animal  bodies ;  anthelmintic. 

Ver'-mi-fuge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tjermis  =  a 
worm,  and  fiu/o  =  to  put  to  fliglit.]  A  medi- 
cine or  substance  tliat  destroys  or  expels 
worms  from  animal  bodies ;  an  anthelmintic 
(q.v.). 
H  Often  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  example. 

"To  rescue  from  oblivion  tne  merit  of  his  vermifuge 
medicine8."-£din6i(»-ffft  Review.  June,  1B26.  p.  49. 


[Fr.  tierm!'!<m  =  vermilion  .  .  .  a  little  worn., 
from  Lat.  vermicnlus,  double  dimin.  of  vermis 
=  a  worm ;  so  called  from  being  of  a  red  or 
scarlet  color,  such  as  that  obtained  from  the 
kermes  or  cocliineal  insect ;  Sp.  hermelion ; 
Port.  vermelhSo:  Ital.  vermiglione.]  [CocHi 
NEAL,  Crimson.] 

A.  As  sttbstantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

'  1.  The  cochineal  (q.v.). 

2.  The  bisulphuret  of  mercury  us'-d  as  a 
pigment  in  oil  and  water  colors.  It  is  of 
a  bright  red  color,  inclining  to  yellow,  of 
good  body,  and  of  great  usefulness  in  its  com- 
pounds with  white  pigments.  It  is  also  used 
in  making  sealing-wax  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  occurs  in  nature  as  a  common  ore  of  mer- 
cury, of  a  carmine-red  color, 

3.  Hence,  a  colour  such  as  that  of  the  above 
pigment ;  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

"  The  armea  that  earst  so  bright  diO  show. 
Into  a  pure  Vermillion  now  are  dide." 

Spettler  :  F.  q..  I.  T.  Ql 

XL  Bot. :  Scarlet  with  a  decided  mixture  of 
yellow. 

B.  Ai  adj. .-  Of  a  beautiful  red  colour ;  re- 
sembling vermilion. 

•  ver-mil-lon  (1  as  y),  v.t.  [Vermilion,  s.) 
To  colour  with,  or  as  with,  vermilion  ;  to  dy« 
red  :  to  cover  or  sutfuse  with  a  delicate  red. 


"See.  youth  vermtiiont  o'e 


•  ver-mll,  *  ver-mill,  ».    [Vermeil.) 

t  ver-mi-le'-6,  ».     [Lat.  Dermis  =  a  worm 
and  leo  =a  lion.] 

Zool. .-  A  genus  of  LeptidaB  erected  for  Ver- 
mileo  scolopacm  (or  degeeri)  =  Leptis  vermilia. 
[Leptis.] 
ver-mil'-l-a,  s.     [Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm.] 

Zool.  &  Palrtont.:  A  genus  of  SerpulidiB, 
in  wliich  the  tortuous  shell  or  sheath  is  at- 
tached to  some  foreign  body  by  its  whole 
length.  Found  in  the  seas  of  Europe.  Fossil 
from  the  Lower  Oolite  onward, 
t  ver-mi-lin'-gues,  t  ver-mi-lin  -gui-a 
(n  as  w),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  vermis  =  a  worm,  and 
lingua  =  the  tongue.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Lacertilia,  consisting  of 
the  single  family  ChameleontidK  (q.v.). 

ver-mir-ion,    •  ver-mll -Hon  (1  <^  .y). 
*  ver-myl-oun,  •  ver-myl-yone, «.  &  a. 


HIS  modest  face.-' 
linger:  TibutlitM,  L  a 

ver'-min,  *ver-mayne,   •ver-mlne,   «. 

[Fr.  vermine  =  vermin  .  .  ,  lice,  fleas,  ticks, 
mice,  rats,  &c.,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  verminua. 
from  vermis  =  a  worm.] 

L  Literally : 

*  1.  Any  wild  or  noxious  animal ;  a  reptile. 

"The  crocodile  is  a  miscblevouB.  four-footed  beast, 
a  dangerous  vfi  -.ua  used  to  both  element*. "— P.  Bot. 
land  :  Amniianui  Marcettinut,  p.  212. 

2.  A  name  applied  generally  to  f^rtain 
mischievous  or  olfensive  animals,  as— 

(1)  To  the  smaller  mammalia,  and  certain 
kinds  of  birds  which  damage  man's  crops,  or 
other  belongings,  as  otters,  foxes,  polecats, 
weasels,  rats,  mice,  moles,  kites,  &c. 

"  They  sbulde  ete  all  manner  of  vermaiine.  ae  cattal, 
lattes,  dogges.  and  otbera."— f«ii/an  .*  Chronycle.  ctL 
ccxix. 

(2)  To  noxious,  offensive,  or  destructive  in* 
aects  or  the  like,  as  grubs,  flics,  lice,  fleas,  &0. 

n.  Fig. :  Applied  to  low.  noxious,  or  despic- 
able human  beings  in  contempt. 

"  They  had  been  regarded  by  tbe  Saion  population 
u  hateful  vermin  who  ought  to  be  exterminated  with- 
out mercy."— Hacaulay  :    Sitt.  Eng..  ch.  xiiL 

vermin-klller,  s.  A  name  commonly 
applied  to  a  poisonous  preparation  intended 
to  kill  rats,  mice,  or  other  vermin. 

•  ver'-min-ate,  v.i.     [Lat.  vcrminatnm,  sup. 

of  fermiiio  =  to  have  worins,  from  vermis  =» 
worm.  ]    To  breed  vermin. 

"  The  seed  of  tbe  serpent,  and  it«  verminating  pria. 
tii^\e."—BiMiotheca  biblica.  I.  452. 

•  ver-mim-a'-tlon,  s.    [Vermihate.] 

1.  The  breeding  or  generation  of  vermin, 
especially  of  parasitic  vermin. 

"  Experiments  relating  to  the  verjninntion  of  to- 
pentaaud  flesh.'— OcrAu"i  -   Pkyaco-Theolfigy. 

2.  A  griping  of  the  bowels. 

t  ver'-min-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  vermin  ;  -ous.] 

1.  Tending  to  breed  vermin  ;  infected  with 
vermin. 

"  The  bird  may  be  in  moult,  or  it  may  have  been 
crowded  and  neglected  and  have  become  verminout.  — 
at.  Jamei'i  Gazette.  Aug,  23.  18S$. 

2.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  the  presence 
of  vermin. 

•  ver-mip'-a-rons,  a.  [Lat.  tiermis  =  a  worm 

and  jxtrio  =  to  bear.)      Producing  worms  - 

breeding  worms. 
Ver-mont'-Sr,  «.     A  native  or  resident  of 

Vermont,  one  of  the  United  States. 
ver'-mont-ite,  ».   [After  Vermont,  in  which 

state  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  found;  suff. 

■iU  (Mm.).] 

Uin. :  A  variety  of  arsenopyrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining cobalt,  and  referred  by  Dana  to  hiB 

cobaltic  group  of  that  species. 

ver'-mouth,  ver'-muth  (th  as  t),  ».    [Fr. 

vermout,   vermouth,  from  Ger.  wermuth  =  ab- 
sinthe.]    A  stimulating  liquor,  composed  of 


DK.  Vlll.,  CO.   VI-  . • 

Bte.  at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  tail,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  ^>  °^^'  f '^"^ 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub.  oiire,  wnlte,  cur,  rule,  tail;  try.  Syrian.    ».  09  =  e:  ey  -  a,  an  -  iiw. 


vernacle— verrucceform 
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white  win^  absinthe,  angelica,  and  other  aro- 
matic herbs,  professedly  used  to  excite  the 
appetite. 

ver'-na-ole,  s.    [Vernicle.] 

ver-nac'-u-lar,  a.  &  s.  fLat.  vernacidus  = 
belonging'  to*  home-born  slaves,  domestic, 
native,  or  indigenous;  a  double  dirain.  from 
verna  =  a  home-born  slave.] 

A,  As  atlj. :  Native ;  belonging  to  the 
C'>iintry  of  one's  birth  ;  belonging  to  one's 
native  speech.  (Almost  exclusively  used  of 
thi^  native  language  or  every-day  idiom  of  a 
place  or  country  ;  native  and  indigenous.) 

"  His  skill  iu  tha  nernacular  dialect  of  the  Celtio 
Unig\xo."—Fulier :   Worthiet ;  Oenarai. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One's  native  tongue ;  the 
native  idiom  of  a  place  or  country. 

"  Some  of  the  peoples  mid  tribes  whose  vernnculfiri 
that  clrtfiB  Qriiai>riaes."—Athen<Butn,  Marcb  4,  1882. 

Temacolar-disease,  $. 

Pathol. :  A  disease  which  prevails  in  a  par- 
ticular country  or  district;  an  endemic  dis- 
ease. 

* ver-nJio'-u-lar-i^m,  s.  [Bug.  vernacular; 
■ism.]     A  vernacular  idiom. 

•  ver-nac-U-lS.r'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vernacular ; 
-ill/.]     A  vernacularism;  an  idiom. 

"  Rustic  AuiiADilale  .  .  .  with  its  homely  honesties, 
ita  rough  vernacularitiet.'' — Carljfle:  Reminiscencea. 
i.  335. 

•  ver-na,c-u-lar-i-za'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  twr- 

HHcular ;  -ization.]  The  act  or  process  of 
making  vernacular ;  the  state  of  being  made 
vernacular. 

"Thouaanda  of  words  .  .  .  candidates  for  vemaett- 
larUafioii,"—Fitzedward  Ball:  Modern  English,  p.  105, 

Ver-n3.C'-U-lar-ly,  arfv.  [Eng.  veniacalar  ; 
-/)/.]  In  a'vernacular  manner,  as  one's  native 
language. 

"  We  have  most  of  ua  known  oiie  language  vernacu- 
larly." ~  Karle :  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue. 
(Pref.) 

•  ver-nSc'-U-lofis,  a.     [Lat,  vemaculus.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  slaves  or  the  rabble  ; 
hence,  scurrilous,  insolent,  scoffing. 

"Subject  to  the  petulancy  of  every  vemanilout 
orator  that  were  wont  to  ba  the  care  of  kings  and 
happiest  monarchs," — Ben  Joiuon  :  Volponv,  (Dedic.) 

2.  Vernacular. 

•  ver'-nage  (ago  as  ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.]  a  sweet 
w  iue. 

"  Never  pvenient  ue  vemage 
Was  halfe  so  swete  for  to  drynke." 

Gourer :  C.  A.,  v\. 

ver'-nal,  •ver'-nall,  a.  (Lat.  vcmoZis,  from 
vtrii}is=  pertaining  to  spring  ;  ver  =  spring ; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  Zap  (ear)  =  spring  ;  Icel.  vdr^ 
vor  :  Dan,  vaar  ;  Sw.  vJr;  Ir.  earrack;  Russ. 
vesna.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  spring  ;  ap- 
pearing iu  the  spring. 

"  Not  to  me  returns, 
Or  sight  of  vemoZ  bloom,  or  sniniiiei'a  rose." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x,  C18. 

2.  Fig.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  youth  ; 
the  spring  of  life. 

vernal-equinox,  s.    [Equinox.] 

vernal-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthoxaiithum  odoratum,  a  native  of 
-the  northern  part  of  the  world  generally. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  grasses,  and  possesses 
a  liighly  aromatic  smell  and  taste.  As  a  pas- 
ture grass  it  takes  only  low  rank,  and  when  it 
Eredominates  in  a  pasture  it  is  left  uneaten 
y  stock ;  at  the  same  time  its  aromatic 
qualities  may  have  some  wholesome  medicinal 
value.  Seed  merchants  have  used  the  seeds 
of  Antkoxanthiim.  puelli,  which  is  not  a  native 
of  Great  Britain,  as  a  substitute  for  the  seeds 
of  this  more  valuable  species  ;  since,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  annual  grasses,  they  are  more 
easily  ]>rocured.  Called  also  Sweet-scented 
Vernal-grass. 

vernal-signs,  s.  -pi.  The  signs  in  which 
the  sun  appears  in  the  spring. 

Tcmal  wMtlow-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Erophila  (q.v.), 

■•ver'-nant»  a.  [Lat,  veriians,  pr,  par.  of 
verno  =  to  flourish,  from  ver  —  spring.]  Flour- 
ishing in  the  spring  ;  vernal. 

"The  apring 
Perpetual  Bioird  on  earth,  with  vernaixt  flmv'rs." 
Milton;  P.  L..  x.  618. 

•  ver'-nato,  v.i.     [Lat.  ver-natum,  sup.  of  verno 


=  to  Ilinirish.]    [Vernant.]     To  be  vernant ; 
to  flourish. 

ver-na'-tion,  s.    [Vernate.] 

Bot.  :  The  manner  in  which  the  young 
leaves  are  arranged  within  the  leaf-bud.  It  is 
of  great  practical  importance  for  distinguish- 
ing species,  genera,  and  even  natural  orders. 
Thus  the  vernation  of  the  Cherry  is  condu- 
plicate,  that  of  Prtuins  domestica  convolute, 
and  that  of  Ferns  and  Cycadacea  circinate. 
Called  also  Prtefoliation. 

ver'-ni-cle,  s.  [Vekonica.]  A  copy  of  the 
handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica,  said  to  have 
lieen  miraculously  impressed  with  tlie  fea- 
tures of  Our  Lord.  It  was  worn  as  a  sign 
by  pilgrims  to  Rome. 

"  A  vernicle  hodde  be  sewed  upon  his  cappe. " 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  688.    (Proi.) 

ver'-ni-cose,  a.      [Low   Lat.   vemix,  genit. 

vertiicis  =■  varnish.] 
Bot. :  Covered  with  a  natural  varnish. 

ver'-ni-er,  s.  [Named  after  the  inventor, 
Peter  Vernier,  of  Brussels,  who  described  it 
in  a  tract  printed  in  1631.)  A  contrivance  for 
measuring  fractional  portions  of  one  of  the 
equal  spaces  into  which  a  scale  or  limb,  or  a 
graduated  instrument  is  divided.  The  vernier 
consists  of  a  graduated  scale,  so  arrangfd  as 
to  cover  an  exact  number  of  spaces 
on  the  primary  scale,  or  limb,  to 
wliich  it  is  applied.  The  vernier 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal 
parts,  greater  or  less  by  1,  than 
tlie  number  of  spaces  which  It 
covers  on  the  limb.  That  applied 
to  tlie  barometer  will  illustrate  ita 
principle,  a  representing  the  mer-  -s 
curial  column,  b  the  vernier,  and  c  ^'-Ti\ 
the  barometer-scale,  divided  into  :nl 
inches  and  tenths.  The  vernier-  *3»^ 
scale  is  1^  inclies  in  length,  and  3^ 
is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts.  •'^ 
each  embracing  y'^V  of  an  inch,  and  virj,!^^. 
therefore  exceeding  each  division 
of  the  scale  by  tJ^j  of  an  inch.  If,  therefore, 
any  division  of  the  vernier  coincide  with  a 
division  on  the  scale,  that  division,  counting 
downward,  when  the  0  of  the  vernier  coincides 
with  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column,  indi- 
cates the  number  of  hundredths  of  an  inch  to 
be  atided  to  the  tenths  division  on  the  scale 
next  above  which  the  0  of  the  vernier  stands. 

vernier  ~  compass,   s.     A  surveyor's 

coinj)ass  whose  compass-circle  is  fitted  with  a 
vernier  attachment. 

vernier-transit,  s.  A  transit  having  a 
vernier-attachment  to  the  compass.  [Transit, 
s.,  II.  3.] 

*ver'-nile,  a.  [Lat.  vernilis,  from  tferna  =  & 
slave.]  Suiting  or  characteristic  of  a  slave; 
servile,  slavish. 

*  ver-nD'-i-t^,  s.     [Lat.  vemilitas,  from  vr- 

nilis  =  venule  (q.v.).]      Servility;   fawning 
behaviour,  like  that  of  a  slave. 

•  ver-nish,  v.t,  &  i.    [Varnish.] 

Ver-nd'-nx-ai.  s.  [Named  after  William  Ver- 
non, a  botanical  traveller  in  North  America.] 
Bot.  :  A  large  genus  of  Heterocomese,  the 
typical  one  of  Vernoniacese.  Style  cylindrical, 
with  tapering  branches,  everywhere  covered 
with  bristles.  More  than  400  species  are 
known,  chiefly  from  the  hotter  parts  of  tlie 
western  hemisphere.  The  seeds  of  Vernonia 
anthelmintica  (=  Serratula  anthelmintica  of 
Roxburgh),  a  plant  found  in  the  Himalayas 
and  some  other  parts  of  India,  yield  an  oil. 
The  seeds  themselves  are  a  valuable  tonic  and 
stomachic,  and  are  said  to  be  diuretic.  They 
are  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  bruised  and 
mixed  with  lime-juice  to  destroy  pediculi.  Tlie 
Hindoos  consider  them  of  great  use  in  white 
leprosy  and  other  skin  diseases.  A  decoction 
of  V.  ciiierea,  another  Indian  species,  is  used 
in  India  to  promote  perspiration. 

ver-nd-ni-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  ver- 
noiii{a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea:.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Tubuliflorfe.  Style  cylin- 
drical, its  arms  generally  long  and  subulate, 
occasionally  short  and  blunt,  wholly  covered 
with  bristles.  Sub-tribes  :  Ethulies,  Hetero- 
comese,  Elephantopcie,  Rolandrese,  Bojeriese, 
Liabea,  and  PectidejE. 

Ve-rd'-na,  s.  [See  def.]  A  city  and  province 
in  the  north  of  Italy. 


Verona-serge,  s.  A  thiu  fabric  of  vari- 
ous c.il.iurs  made  of  worsted  and  cotton,  and 
sometimes  of  nu)hair  and  cotton. 

Ver-o-no^e",  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  A»ad).:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Verona. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inliabitant  of 
Verona  ;  as  a  plural,  the  inliabitanls  ot  Verona 
collectivetv. 

Ve-ron'-i-oat. "  Ver-one-i-ko,  s.    [See  deC 

I,  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  The  traditional  name  of  the  woman  who 
was  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood  (Mark  v.  2&-34X 
originally  given  as  Bernice,  or  Berenice.  The 
name  Veronica  soon  came  to  be  popularly  ex- 
plained as  equivalent  to  the  woida  vera  icon 
=  true  likeness,  and  hence  arose  the  legend 
that  St.  Veronica  was  a  holy  woman  who 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  (lie  face  of  the 
Saviour,  when  toiling  to  Calvary,  ujion  the 
suiiarium  which  she  carried,  and  which  im- 
mediately received  an  impression  of  his  fea- 
tures. A  relic,  purporting  to  be  this  very 
napkin,  is  still  preserved  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  Copies  of  the  portrait  were  called 
Veronica,  or  Veroniculae,  whence  the  English 
vernicle  (q.v.). 

2.  A  copy  of  the  portrait  or  imjiression  of 
Our  Lord's  features  imprinted  on  the  sudarium 
of  St.  Veronica  ;  a  vernicle. 

n.  Bot.  :  Speedwell ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Veronicese.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  genemlly  with 
opposite,  sometimes  with  whorled.  leaves  ; 
calyx  four  to  five  partite  ;  corolla  rotate,  four 
cleft,  the  lowest  segment  the  narrowest ; 
stamens  two  ;  capsule  two-celled.  Known 
species  about  160,  from  the  north  temperate 
zone  and  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Some  of  them  grow  in  wet  ditches  and 
miirshes,  some  only  on  (he  ilrieet  soil.  They 
have  usually  very  be;iutiful  flowers,  blue, 
white,  or  pink  in  color,  and  a  number  uf  the 
epecies  are  widely  cultivated  in  flower  gardens 
V  virginincd,  a  common  species  in  the  tfnitcd 
States,  18  called  Culver's  Physic.  It  has  activelj 
diuretic  qualities,  and  a  decoction  uf  the  fresh 
root  is  violently  rathartic  and  emetic.  The 
mnuntainaof  New  Zealand  bear  several  shrubby 
flpecies,  peculiar  but  oruamental  in  appear- 
am.e,  which  have  been  introduced  into  gardens 
There  are  many  European  species.  One 
of  the  finest  is  Veronica  Chamtedri/s,  frequent 
in  May  and  June  in  woods,  pastures,  and  on 
hedge-banks.  Its  stem  has  the  soft  hairs  dis- 
posed on  two  opposite  lines,  changing  their 
position  above  each  joint;  the  leaves  are 
wrinkled,  the  corolla  very  bright  blue.  y. 
officinalis,  a  pubescent  plant,  with  a  procum- 
bent stem,  ovate-serrate  leai-es,  and  spicate 
racemes,  is  abundant  in  woods  and  pastures  ; 
its  bitter  and  astringent  leaves  infused  make 
a  kind  of  tea,  which  has  been  used  medicinally. 
They  are  employed  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere 
f'T  this  purpuse,  iis  are  also  the  leaves  of  the 
Germander  Speedwell  {  V.  chamiEdrus).  Several 
peculiar  and  ornamental  species  Irom  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Zealand  are  cultivated,  and  prove 
hardy  in  gardens.  • 

ver-o-ni9'-e-aB,  s.  pt.    [Mod.  Lat.  veronic(a); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eic] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  RhinanthideEe.  Inflorescence 
centripetal ;  leaves  opjiosite ;  corolla  almost 
regular;  stamens  two  diverging,  (Sir  J. 
Huoker.) 

•  verre  (1),  *  Verr,  s.     [Fr.  vcrre.]    Glass. 

'■  Ne  beholde  thou  the  win,  when  it  flooreth.  whaa 
Bchal  ehine  in  the  verr  the  colour  of  it,"— IVj/cUffla : 
Prov.  xiciii.  31, 

*  verre  (2),  5.    [Vair.] 

"  ver'-rel,  •  ver'-rule,  s.    [Ferule.) 

ver-ru'-ca  (pi.  ver-ru'-98B),  s.     [Lat.  =» 
steep  place,  a  height ;  a  wart.] 

1.  Bot.  (PL):  Warts  or  sessile  glands.  Thej 
vary  greatly  in  figure,  and  may  be  round, 
oblong,  renifonn  or  cupulate,  cylindrical,  or 
conical.  In  Cassia  they  are  seated  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  the  petiole,  in  the  Crucifera: 
they  rise  from  the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  in 
the  leafless  Acacias  they  are  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  phyllodium. 

2.  PalcEont.  :  [VerruciDjE]. 

3.  Pathol. :  Warts. 

ver-ru'-5»-form,    ver-rA'-5l-form,   a 

[Lat.  verruca  (q.v.),  and /orma  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Wart-shaped. 


Ijoil,  bo^ ;  pout,  }6^l ;  cat,  ^eU,  choms,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenoplion,  exist,    ph  =  C 
HSian,  -tian  =  sbaA.   -tion,  -sion  =  sbuii ;  -tion,  -^ou  =  *>*""-    -oious*  -tiou8»  -aiooB  =  shus.   -ble,  -41e,  &c.  —  bel,  d^L 
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verrucaria— versionist 


ver-ru-car'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  verrucaria  herba, 
a  plint  able  to' remove  warts,  probably  Eu- 
phorbia helioscopia.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  ty)tical  genus  of  Verruearidae  and 
Verrucaritei.  They  have  a  thin  crust  pro- 
ducing gonidia.  Geneially  distributed  over 
the  world,  but  the  liiufst  species  are  froiu  the 
tropics.  Vermeil  via  subuLersais  nearly  a*.iiatic, 
a  very  exceptional  iharacter  among  lichens. 

ver-ru-car'-i-a  i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  verru- 
airiiii)  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  niasc  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tPt.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Lichens  of  the  Angiocar- 
pous  division.  [Lichenace^,  LJ  They  are 
found  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  rocks,  and 
occasionally  on  pebbles  immersed  in  water. 

*  ver-ru-car'-i-dse,  5.  pL  [Mod.  I.at.  ver- 
rucxi}\ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -W(c.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Gasterofhalamese.  (Liiid- 
Uy.)    Equivalent  to  Verrucariiei  (q.v.). 

Ver-ru-9i-da0,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  verrucifi); 
Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcE.] 

Zool.  <£  PalcEont.  :  A  family  of  Sessile  Cirri- 
pedes,  order  Thoracica,  with  a  single  genus, 
Verruca.  Shell  of  six  valves,  un symmetrical, 
the  scuta  and  terga.  which  together  form  the 
operculum,  movable,  but  not  furnished  with 
a  depressor  muscle.    From  the  Chalk  onward. 

ver'-ru-cose,  ver'-ru-cous,  a.  [Lat.  ver- 
rucosus, iiom  vfirruca  =  d  wart.]  Warty  ;  having 
little  knobs  or  warts  on  the  surface.  In 
Botany  the  same  as  Tobehcled  (q.v.). 

ver-ru'-cu-16se,  o.  [A  dimin.  front  verru- 
cose  (q.v.)']  Having  minute  wart-like  pro- 
minences. 

*  ver-ry,  *  ver-rai,  *  ver-rei,  *  ver-rey, 

a.     [0.  Fr.  verai :  Fr.  vrai.]     [Very.]     True. 

•'  Veriei  mail."  /•.  Plotcman.  XXiL  163. 

ver-ry.  ver-rey,  s.    [Vair,  Vairt.] 

*ver-sa-bn'-i-t3?,  s.  [Eng.  versaUe;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vereable ;  apt- 
ness to  be  turned  round. 

"  By  the  versabVityoi  this  great  eugiiie  round  which 
they  are  twisted,"— A(er7i«.-  Trittr am  Shandy,  iv.  137, 

*  ver -sa-ble,  a.     [Lat.  versahiUs,  from  verso r 

=  to  turn.]    Capable  of  being  turned. 

*  ver'-sa-ble-ness,  s.  (Eng.  lersable  ;  -ness.\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  versable  ;  versa- 
bility. 

*ver'-sal,  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  universal.'\ 
Universal,  whole. 

"Sorae  for  brevity. 
Have  cast  the  versal  world's  untivity." 

Butler  :  Sudibrat,  pt.  ii„  o,  lit 

*ver'-sant»  a.    [Lat.  versaTu,  pr.  par.  of  verso 

=.  to  turn.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang. :  Familiar,  acquainted,  con- 
versant ;  having  to  do  with. 

"Thoroughly  versant  in  eccIesLaatleallfiw,"— Sidney 
Smith :  First  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Bingletorit 

2.  Her. :  Erected  or  elevated. 

*  ver'-sant,  s.    [Fr.  =  a  mountain  slope.]    All 

tli*t  paVtof  a  country  which  slopes  or  inclines 
in  one  direction ;  the  general  lie  or  slope  of 
country ;  aspect. 

vdr'-sa-tile,  a.     [Fr.  i'er5a(ii=  quickly  turn- 
ing, from  Lat.  versatilis,  from  verso,  frequent. 
of  verto  =  to  turn.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved  or  turned  round. 

"  VenatUe,  and  abarp-pierciug  like  n  screw  " 

Uarte  :  Eulogius. 

2.  Changeable,  variable,  unsteady,  varjing. 


3.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to 
another  ;  readily  applying  one's  self  to  a  new 
task  or  occupation,  or  to  various  subjects  ; 
many-sided. 

"  \ature  Beems  incai^able  of  such  extraordinary 
CODibimitlous  as  coiiiposed  hla  versatile  capacity," — 
Byron  :  ChUde  Earald,  iv.     (Note  47.) 

II.  Bot.  {Of  an  anther):  AOhering  slightly 
"by  the  middle,  so  that  the  two  halves  are 
nearly  equally  balanced  and  swing  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  in  the  Grasses. 

•  ver'-sa-tile-lj?.  adv.    [Eng.  versatile;  -ly.] 
In  a  versatile  manner. 

ver-sa-tfl'-i-ty,  *ver'-8a-tne-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  versatU(e);  -ity;  -ness.]' 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  versatile ; 
readiness  to  be  turned  ;  variableness. 


2.  The  quality  or  faculty  of  turning  .with 
ease  from  one  task  or  occupation  to  another  ; 
facility  in  uking  up  various  intellectual  pur- 
suits or  lines  of  thought. 

"This  fcrfaef^it.VAud  duplicity  of  the gniud  monde 
may,  indeed,  constitute  a  mau  of  the  world.*' — Knox  : 
EiS'iy  No.  12. 

verse,  *veerce,  *fers,  *.  [A.S.  fers  =  a. 
verse,  a  line  of  poetry,  from  Lat.  versus  =  a 
turning,  a  line,  a  row,  so  named  from  the 
turning  to  begin  a  new  line,  from  versus,  pa. 
par.  of  vr.rto  =  to  turn.  From  the  same  root 
come  many  other  English  words,  as  adyeri, 
converty  perj'eW,  perverse,  inverse,  traverse, 
t'frtebra.  tjertcx,  vortex.  &c. :  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
verso;  Fr.  vcrs.\ 

1.  A  line  of  poetry,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  metrical  feet,  disposed  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  particular  species  of  poetry 
which  the  author  intends  to  compose.  Verses 
are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  number 
of  feet  in  each,  as  hexameter,  pentameter, 
tetrameter,  &c. 

"  Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  loin 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 

Pope  :  Satires,  v.  268. 

2.  Poetry,  metrical  language,  poetical  com- 
position, versification. 

■■  'Who  says  in  Bene  what  others  eay  in  prose." 

Pope:  l^atires,  v.  202. 

3.  A  short  division  of  any  composition  :  as — 

(1)  A  short  division  of  one  of  the  chapters 
of  the  Scriptures. 

"To  reherae  thya  rerse  whereby  they  maye  auoyde 
the  gieate  perylles  of  this  wretclied  worlde.  — Fisher: 
S';uen  Pialmes;  Be  profundU.    (Postal 

(2)  A  short  division  of  a  metrical  composi- 
tion ;  a  stanza. 


(3)  A  portion  of  an  anthem  or  service  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  a  single  voice  to  a  part. 
[Anthem,  s.,  2.] 

*4.  A  piece  of  poetry  or  rhyme  ;  a  poem. 

"  My  love  ahall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young." 

Shnkesp. :  Hmmet  19. 

%  (1)  Blank  verse :  [Blank-verse]. 
(2)  Heroic  verse :  [Heroic-verse]. 

•  verse-maJEerf  s.  One  who  writes 
Verses ;  a  verse-monger. 

*  verse-man,  *  verse-monger,  s.    A 

writer  of  verses.  (Used  humorously  or  con- 
temptuously.) 

"  It  takes  all  sorts  of  verse  and  verie-men  to  make  a 
Parnassus."— Mturday  Iteeiew,  July  16, 1882,  p.  91. 

■verse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Verse,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tell  in  verse  or  poetry ;  to  relate 
poetically. 

"  Playing  on  pipea  of  corn,  and  versing  love." 

Shaketp. :  Atidfummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  L 

2.  To  turn  over  ;  to  revolve. 

"  Versing   in    bis   mind    this    thought."— ^dat?it  ; 
Works,  i.  -.Hi, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  verses ;  to  versify. 
(Sidney.) 

versed,  a.    [For  versate,  from  Lat.  versatus, 

pa.  par.  of  versor  =  to  turn ;  Fr.  verse.] 
Thoroughly  acquainted  ;  skilled,  familiar, 
conversant. 

"They  are  all  completely  versed  In  the  iirt  of  co- 
quetry, '—Cook:  .Second  Voyage,  bk.  1,.  ch.  xiv. 


versed-sine. 


[Sine.] 


*Vers'-er,  s.  [Eng.  vers(f);  -er.]  One  who 
wiites  or  makes  verses  ;  a  mere  versifier. 

"  Hearken  unto  a  verser  who  may  chance 
Ehytne  thee  to  good.'  Herbert :  Church  Porch. 

*  vers'-et,  "*  vers-ett,  *  vers-ette,  s.  [Fr.] 
A  verse,  as  of  Scripture. 

•'  Because  they  bear  au  equal  part  with  the  priest  in 
many  places,  and  have  their  cues  and  versets  as  well 
aa  hB.'  —HUton  :  Jiemonttrant's  De/enco. 

ver'-si-cle,  •ver-sy-ole,  s.  [Lat  versi- 
cnlus,  dimin.  from  rersws  =  a  verse.]  A  little 
verse,  specif.,  a  short  verse  in  divine  service 
which  is  spoken  or  chanted  by  the  priest  or 
minister  alternately  with  a  response  from  the 
people. 

"  A  sort  of  office  or  service  to  St.  Edmund,  consist- 
ing  of  an  niitipbone  versicJe,  response,  auil  collect,  is 
introduced.'— r.  Warton:  English  Poetry.  iL  6G. 

*  ver'-si-c6l-or,    *  ver'-si-col-ored,    a. 

[Lat.  versicolor,  from  versus  =  tamed,  and 
color  =  color]  Having  variable  colors; 
changeable  in  color. 

"  Neate gardens  full  of  exotick,  t'ersieolmir,  diversely 
varied,  sweet  smelling  flowers.'"— Bwrion.  Anat.  Me- 
lancholy, p.  283. 


"  ver-rfc'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  versiculus  =  a  ver- 
side  (q.v.).J  Of  or  pertaining  to  verses;  de- 
noting distinct  divisions  of  a  writing. 

ver-si-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  versi- 
Jicutioneni,  accus.  nf  versijicatio,  fiom  versiji- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  ver  si fico=.  to  versify  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  versifjing  or 
com  posing  poetic  verse;  metrical  composition. 

"  The  urtler  of  writing  iiu  history  there  withal,  pre. 
sently  came  down  ii3  one  would  say  from  tho  stjitely 
chariot  of  versification  to  prose,  and  went  afoot.'  —P 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  977. 

2.  The  construction  of  poetry  ;  the  forma- 
tion, style,  or  measure  of  verse  or  poetry. 

*■  What  c»n  lie  said  of  his  versification  will  be  little 
more  than  a  ditatntion  of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope." 
—Johnson  :  "Life  of  Drydeyt. 

•  ver'-si-f i-cat-6r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  versiji- 
catusy  pa.  par.  of  yersi/tco— to  versify  (q.v.).] 
A  writer  of  verses  ;  a  versifier. 

"Statins,  tlie  best  t<craificator  uext  to  Viigl]."-i 
Dryden  :  Juvenal,    (Ded  ) 

•ver'-si-fi-ca-trix,  s.  [Lat.]  A  female 
versifier. 

ver'-si-f i-er,  *  ver-cl-fl-er,  *ver-si-fi- 
our,  *  ver-si-fy-er,  s.    [En^-.  wrsi/y;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wiites  or  composes  verses. 

"  Sandys,  the  best  versifier  of  the  former  age.  "~Drih 
den  :  Palamon  &  Arcite.    IPrcf.) 

2.  One  who  converts  into  verse,  or  who  ex- 
presses in  verse  the  ideas  of  another  written 
in  prose  ;  as,  Tait  and  Brady  were  versifiers 
of  the  Psalms. 

•ver'- si -form,  a.  [Lat.  versi/ormis,  from 
i-er^fts— turned,  and /orma  =  form.]  Varied  in 
form,  changing  form. 

ver'-si-f^y-,  *ver-si-fie.  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  versi- 
Jlcr,  from  Lat.  versijico,  from  versus  =  a  verse, 
and  facio  =  to  make.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  verses ;  to  write 
verses. 

"They  that  make  verses  expressynjce  therby  nous 
other  leruynge  but  the  craft  of  vcrsifienge  be  not  of 
auucieut  writers  miiued  poetes,  but  only  called  verai- 
iyers."~Elffot:  Oovemour,  bk.  L,  ch.  xiii. 

H.  Transitive: 

1.  To  relate  or  describe  in  verse ;  to  treat 
as  the  subject  of  verse. 

"  I  verai/y  the  tratb,  not  poetize." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  i 

2.  To  turn  or  convert  into  verse  :  »s,  T« 
versify  the  Psalms. 

*vers'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  vers(e):  -ing.]  The  act 
of  writing  verse  ;  versification. 

"Prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  thia  latter. "— .I/|7. 
ton.    (Annandale.) 

Ver'-Sion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  versionemt 
accus.  uf  yt'rsio  =  a  turning,  from  Lat.  vtryus, 
pa.  p!U'.  of  verto  =  to  turn  ;  &y.  version  ;  ItaL 
vei'sio7i€.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  The  act  of  tuiniug  ;  the  state  of  being 
turned  ;  change,  transforniation,  conversion. 

"These  bodies  are  mutually  gouvertlble  into  one 
another  (and  as  to  the  version  of  water  into  earth,  by 
a  seemingly  alight  operation).'  —Boyle :   Works,  lii.  106. 

*  2.  A  turning  round  or  about. 

"The  first  waa  cUled  the  strophe,  from  the  version 
or  circular  motion  of  the  singers,  '—Congreve  :  Disc  on 
Pindaric  Ode. 

*  3,  Change  of  direction  ;  direction. 

"That  is,  what  kinde  of  comet,  for  magnitude, 
colour,  version  of  the  licames.  placing  in  the  ri-giou  of 
heaven,  or  lasting,  pnxhicetli  what  kinde  of  effects." 
—Bacon  :  Essays ;  Of  Vicissitude. 

*  4.  The  act  of  translating  or  rendering  from 
one  language  into  another  ;  translation. 

5.  A  translation  ;  that  which  is  translated 
or  rendered  from  one  language  into  anotlier. 
[Revised- VERSION.] 

6.  A  statement,  account,  or  description  of 
incidents  or  proceedings  from  some  particular 
point  of  view  :  as,  He'gave  quite  anotlier  ver- 
sion of  the  atfaii'. 

7.  A  school  exercise  consisting  of  a  transla- 
tion of  one  language,  generally  one's  ver- 
nacular, into  another. 

IL  Obstetrics :  The  operation  of  bringing 
down  the  feet,  or  some  part  of  the  lowi-i 
extremities  of  the  child,  when  its  presenta- 
tion is  such  as  to  jireclude  delivery  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Ver'-Sion -ist,  s.     [Eng.  version;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  makes  a  version  ;  a  translator. 

"  Renderings  of  the  first  verses  of  the  first  and 
twenty-third  Psaluis  respectively  by  rrs  different 
versionists."—SC.  James's  Oazetfe,  March  17,  1868. 


f&te,  f5,t,  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who.  son ;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  onite.  cur,  rale,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 


rerst— vertical 
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2.  One  who  favours  a  certain  version    or 
trauslation 

VOrst,  s.  [Russ.  versta.]  A  Russian  measure 
n(  length,  containing  l.HitiS  Ent^lish  yanls  ..r 
8.  00  English  feet;  hence, equal  to  about  two- 
tliirds  of  an  English  mile. 

ver-siis,  prep.  [Lat.=  turned  in  the  direc- 
ti"n  of,  toward;  prop.  pa.  jiar.  of  vert<i=\<^ 
turn.)  Against ;  chiefly  used  in  legal  lan- 
guage :  as,  John  Doe  versus  Richard  lloe,  and 
generally  abbre\iated  to  v. 

•vcr'-sute,  a.  [Lat.  versntvs,  from  versus^ 
pa.  par.  of  verto  =  to  turn.]    Crafty,  wily. 

"A   person  of   vcraute  6int  vertiginous   policy.'— 
OitiuieH  :  Teart  of  the  Church,  p.  I3i. 

vert  (1),  s.  [An  abbrev.  of  -pervert  or  cmiveTt, 
■j.  (q.v.).]     A  per^-ert  or  convert.    (JJdloq.) 

■■  Old  frleiida  call  me  a  pervert ;  new  acquaintance  ft 
vert;  the  other  day  l  was  addresaeJ  as  a  vert." 


£jtjeriencetofa  Vert,  in  Unic 


,  May,  18&k 


vert  (2),  *  verd,  s.     [O.  Fr.  venl ;  Fr.  vert  = 
green,  from  Lat.  viriderriy  accns.  of  viridia  =■ 
green,  from  virm  =  to  be  green.] 
*  1.  Forest  Law  : 

(1)  Everything  within  a  forest  that  grows 
an<t  bears  a  green  leaf,  which  may  serve  as  a 
covert  for  deer,  but  especially  great  and  thick 
«overt5. 

"  Of  the  forest  officers  by  whom  the  laws  had  to  be 
aduiliiistered,  and  of  the  vert  and  venison  which  it 
was  their  special  duty  to  protect."— J-'ield,  Feb.  4,  iBSa. 

(2)  Power  or  liberty  to  cut  green 
trees  or  wood. 

2.  ffer.  .*  A  green  colour ;  in  coats 
of  nobility  it  is  called  Emerald, 
and  in  those  of  princes  Venus.  It 
is  exiiressed  in  engraving  by  dia- 
gon:il  lines,  drawn  from  dexter 
chief  to  the  sinister  base. 

■■  Between  three  plates,  a  chevron  eDRTailed  checquy. 
or,  vf^rt,  ami  erniina."— Sen  Jonton  :  Every  iian  out  qf 
hi»  Humour,  iii.  U 

vert,  v.i.  [Vert  (1),  *.]  To  change  one's  reli- 
gion ;  specif.,  to  leave  the  Chnrch  of  England 
for  the  Roman  Communion,  or  vie^  versd. 

"  As  ft  man  he  is  welcome  to  wrt  and  va-vert  as  often 
KS  he  pleases.-— £tfto.  March  17.  1888. 

ver'-tant,«.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Flected  and  Reflected 
—  i.e.,  formed  like  the  letter  S  reverted. 

ver'-te-bra  (pi.  ver'-te-br»),  *ver'-te- 
"bre  (bre'as  ber),  s.  (Lat.=  a  joint,  a  ver- 
tebia,  from  verto  =  to  turn  ;  Fr.  vertebre  ;  Sp., 
P.n-t.,  &  Ital.  vertebra.] 

Compar.  Anat. :  One  of  the  bony  segments 
of  which  the  spine,  or  backbone,  consists. 
Theoretically,  a  typical  vertebra  consists  of  a 
centra'i  piece  or  body^  from  which  two  arches 
are  given  off,  one  (the  neural),  protecting  the 
nervous  sys- 
tem, the  other 
(the  hpemal) 
protecting  the 
organs  of  circu- 
lation, and  thus 
•coriespondi  ng 
to  tlie  doubly 
tubular  struc- 
tuie  of  tlie 
"body  of  the 
Verte  brata 
<See  illustra 
tionnnderVEB 

TEBRATA.)        lu 

prai-tice  the  se- 
cond arch  is 
only  recoguiz- 
ahle  with  ditfi- 
culty,  the  parts 
being  either  ab- 
sent or  much 
mnditied,  but  a 
good  example 
may  be  seen  in 
the  human 
thorax.  The 
fundamental 
element  of  each 
vertebra  is  the  body  or  centrum  (c\  from 
the  surface  of  which  spring  two  bony  arches 
(n  n),  called  the  neuial  arches,  or  neurapo- 
physes,  because  they  form  with  the  I'ody 
the  neural  canal,  which  encloses  the  spinal 
cord.  From  the  point  of  junction  there  is 
usually  developed  a  spine,  called  the  spinous 
process,  or  neural  spine  (s),  rudimentary  in 
the  atlas  or  first  cer\ical  vertebra.     From  the 


VEBTEBRAL  COLUMN  AND 
VERrEBRiE. 
A,  Side  view  of  HumBn  Vertebral 
Column  ;  b.  First  Ct-rvic.il  \'pr. 
tebra  or  Atlas;  c.  .Side  view  uf 
Dors.ll  Vertebra:  D.  Lnnilwr 
Vertebra,  (For  other  references 
see  teiLt.) 


neural  arches  are  also  developed  the  articu- 
lar jirocess  or  zygapopliys.s  {a  a),  which  aid 
the  centra  iu  uniting  the  vert^br»  to  earh 
otiier.  From  the  sides  of  the  body  proceed 
tlie  transverse  processes  (d  d).  The  number 
of  vertebrffi  varies  greatly  in  different  animals. 
The  vertebral  eolunm  is  divisible  into  dis- 
tinct regions,  of  which  the  following  are  re- 
cognizable in  the  higher  Vertebrata  :  The  cer- 
vical vertebrtB  (seven  in  man),  composing  the 
neck  (1);  the  dorsal  (twelve  in  man),  usually 
carrying  well-developed  ribs  (2);  the  lumbar 
(five'  in  man)  (3).  These  form  the  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions  respectively,  and 
are  sometimes  called  True  Vertebra.',  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  False  Vertebrie,  which 
consist  of  those  in  the  sacral  region  usually 
anchylnsed  to  form  a  single  bone,  the  os  sac- 
rum (4),  and  a  variable  number  of  vertel>ne 
forming  the  caudal  region  or  tail  (5).  The 
spaces  between  the  vertebrse  are  tilled  with 
an  elastic  substance,  admitting  of  an  amount 
of  motion,  which,  though  slight  between  each 
pair,  is  in  the  aggregate  sufficient  to  give  the 
spinal  column  considerable  flexibility.  The 
vertebra  and  their  projections  or  processes 
afford  attachments  for  a  number  of  muscles 
and  ligaments,  and  passages  for  blood-vessels 
and  for  the  nerves  passing  out  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

ver'-te-bral,  a.  &«.    [Eng.  vertebr(a):  -al.) 
A.  As  adjtctive : 

1 .  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vertebrse  or  joints 
of  the  spine. 

"The  carotid,   v^tebral  ftud  splenlck  axteries." — 
■      Hay  :  On  ttu-  Creafiou. 

2.  Having  a  backbone  or  spinal  joints ;  ver- 
tebrate. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
division  Vertebrata  (q.  v.);  a  vertebrate. 

vertebral-colnmn*  f. 

Covip.  Anat.:  The  spine.    [Vertebra.] 

ver-te-bra'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  ver- 
tehrafn^  =  jointed,  vertebrated.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
instituted  by  Lamarck,  comprising  animals 
in  which  the  body  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  definite  segments  [Vertebra],  aiTanged 
along  a  longitudinal  axis ;  the  nervous  system 
is  in  its  main  masses  dorsal,  and  the  neural 
and  iKiemal  regions  of  the  body  are  always 
completely  separated  by  a  partition ;  the 
limbs  arc  never  more  than  four  in  number; 
generally  there  is  a  bony  axis  known  as  the 
spine  or  vertebral  eolunm,  and  a  notochord  is 
always  present  in  the  embryo,  though  it  may 
not  persist  in  adult  life.  A  specialized  hfenial 
.system  is  present  iu  all,  and  in  all  but  Aiu- 
phioxus  there  is  a  heart  with  never  less  thau 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION 
A.  Of  body  of  one  of  the  higher  Invertebrata  I  a.  Body- 
wall ;  ft.  Alimeut4iry  canal;  c.  Hremal  eyatem;  n. 
Nervous  systtem  ;  b.  Of  a  Vertebrate  animal :  a.  b.  c. 
as  before  ;  n.  Sympnthetic  syateni  of  nerves;  n*.  Cere- 
bro-siilual  syatem  ui  nerves ;  ch,  Notochord. 

two  chambers,  and  in  the  higher  vertebrates 
with  four.  The  Vertebrata  are  usually  divided 
into  live  classes :  Pisces,  Amphibia,  Reptilia, 
Aves,  and  Mammalia,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  gather  these  classes  into 
groups.  One  plan  is  to  divide  them  into 
Bmnchiata  (Fishes  and  Amphibians),  because 
at  some  portion  of  their  life  they  are  proviaed 
with  gills,  and  Abranchiata  (Reptiles,  Birds, 
and  Mammals),  having  no  gills.  The  latter 
are  sometimes  called  Amniota  or  Allantojdea, 
because  the  embryo  is  provided  with  an 
amni<m  and  an  allnntois,  while  botii  these  are 
absent  in  the  Branchiata,  which  are  therefore 
calh-d  Annmniota  or  Anallantoidea.  (.)wfii 
made  two  sections :  H;ematocrya,  or  Cold- 
blooded Vertebrates  (Fishes,  Amphibia,  aiul 
Reptiles),  and  Haematothemia,  or  Warm- 
blooded Vert:ebrates  (Birds  and  Mammals; 
and  Huxley  three:  Ichthyopsida  (Fishes  and 
Amphiliia),  Sauropsida  (Reptiles  and  Birds), 


and  Mainiiialin.  A  later  classification  Is  ta 
treat  all  the  Vertt-brata  as  a  division  of  a 
larger  group,  Chordata,  distinguished  by  (I) 
the  temporary  or  permanent  possession  of  a 
ro<l  (the  notochord)  underlying  the  central 
dorsally-placcd  nervous  system ;  and  (2)  the 
temporary  or  permanent  prcaeni-e  of  visceral 
clefts  (q. v.).  The  Chordata  are  divided  into 
three  gioups  ;  (I)  Cophalochordiita.  in  which 
the  notf)chord,  pointed  at  the  extremities, 
extends  from  one  end  of  the  body  t(p  the 
other;  (2)  Urochordata  (q.v.),  and  (H)  the  tnia 
Vertebrata,  or  Crnniata,  in  which  the  anterior 
end  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  enlarged 
into  a  brain,  which  becomes  surrounded 
and  protected  by  a  cartilaginous  capsule  or 
skuU. 

ver'-te-brate,  o.  &  «.    [Vertebrata.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Zonl. :  Belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom 
Vertebrata  (q.v.). 

2.  Dot.  {Of  a  leaf) :  Contracted  at  interval* 
with  an  articulation  at  each  contraction. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  sub- 
kingdom  Vertebrata  (q.v.). 

ver'-te-brat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  vertebratie") ;  -ed.] 
The  same  as  Vertebrate  (q.v.). 

"ver'-te-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.    [Vertebra.] 

ver'-tex  (pi.  ver'-ti-^j  (Lat.).  ver'-tex- 
e^  (Eng.),  s.  [Lat.  =  the  top,  prop.  =  the 
turningi'oint,  and  especially  the  pole  of  the 
sky,  the  zenith  ;  from  verto  =  to  turn.  Vertex 
and  vortex  are  doublets.] 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  turning-point ;  the  prin- 
cipal or  highest  point ;  tin-  t<ip,  the  summit, 
the  apex.     Applied  specifnally  to— 

(1)  The  zenith  or  point  of  the  beavena 
directly  overhead. 

"  These  keep  the  vertex  :  but  betwitt  the  bear 
And  ahinint;  zodlack,  where  the  planete  err. 
A  thousand  figured  conatellationa  roll," 

Creech:  LucretiuM. 

(2)  The  top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

(3)  The  summit  or  top  of  a  hill,  or  the  like. 

"  Mountalnsesreciallyabound  witli  difTerent  epeciea 
of  vegetftblea  ;  every  vertex  it  eminence  affording  new 
kinds."— BerAaTii  .■  Physico-Theology. 

II.  Math. :  The  point  in  any  figure  opposite 
to  and  most  distant  from  its  base. 

%  (1)  Vertfx  of  a  curve :  The  point  from 
which  the  diameter  is  drawn  or  the  inter- 
section of  the  diameter  and  the  curve.  la 
the  parabola,  the  principal  vertex  is  the  vertex 
of  the  axis  of  the  curve  ;  in  the  ellipse,  the 
left-hand,  and  in  the  hyperbola,  the  right- 
hand  vertex  of  the  transverse  axis. 

(2)  Vertex  of  an  angle :  The  point  at  which 
the  two  lines  meet  to  form  the  angle. 

ver'-ti-cal,  * vcr'-ti-call,  a,  &s.  [Fr.  ipr- 
tiad ;  from  Lat.  vcrticalis,  from  ter^,  geuit. 
verticis^  a  vertex.] 

A*  As  adjective  .* 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  vertex; 
situated  at  the  vertex,  apex,  or  highest  point ; 
placed  in  the  zenith  or  point  iu  the  heavens 
directly  overhead. 

"  T  is  raffing  noon ;  and,  vertical,  the  ann 
Darts  outhe  head  direct  IjIs  forceful  rays." 

Thumson  :  Summer,  432. 

(2)  Being  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon ;  placed  or  acting  per- 
pendicularly, or  in  an  upright  position  or 
directly  ujiright ;  plumb. 

"  The  comi>omi(l  motion  of  the  lower  Jaw.  halt 
lateral,  and  half  vcrticaL" — Palty!  Natural  Theologff, 
ch.  Ix. 

*  2.  Fig.:  At  the  highest  point  or  zenith; 
occupying  the  highest  place. 

"  He  was  vertifal  iu  the  e?t«eni  of  the  souldlery."-* 
Fuller:    Worfbiet;  Here/orfUMrc. 

IL  Hot. :  Placed  in  a  direction  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.    All  dissepiments  are  verticaL 

B.  As  subst, :  A  vertii  nl  circle,  plane,  or 
line. 

"  The  direction  of  a  vtrrtl^al  \a  normal  to  the  surfaoe 
of  afreotlutd."— fl'ificJ*  Peck:  Malh.  Diet. 

%  PriTne-vertical : 

Astrnn. :  That  vertical  circle  which  is  at 
ridit  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and 
whirh  passes  through  the  zenith  and  the  east 
and  west  points  of  the  horizon. 

vertical-angles,  s.  pL 

Geom. :  Oiiposite  angles  (q.v.). 


bMl,  bo^;  p6at.  jo^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9Um,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xcnophon,  e^dat.    -ing. 
-olaiu-tian=8haa«   -tion, -sion  =  shuii; -tion. -5ion  =  zhun.    -cious, -tious, -sious  =  shus.   -ble, -die,  &c  =  beL  deL 
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verticality— very 


vertical-anthers,  s.  pt. 

Bot.:  Antliers  which  are  ai  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  the  niaiiient^,  and  being  inserted 
by  their  base  i)Oiut  ui>ward. 

vertical-circle,  s. 

Astron. :  A  great  circle  jmssing  tlirough  the 
zenith  an.i  the  nadir.  The  meritUan  of  any 
place  is  a  vt-riical  circle. 

vertloal-dlal,  s.    [PlA^  s.,  I.  3.] 

vertical-escapement,  s. 

Horol  :  An  old  form  of  escapement  in 
watclies,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  scape-whuLd 
IS  at  light-angles  to  thntofthe  verge,  thns 
making  Us  plane  of  revolulmii  verticid,  the 
plane  of  oscillation  of  the  balance  being  as- 
umiied  to  be  horizontal. 

vertical-fins,  s.  7'^ 

Ichthy.:  Fins  situated  in  the  median  dorsal 
liae  Iroiii  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  in  tlie 
ventral  line  of  tlie  tail.  Sonielimt;s  the  vci- 
lical  tins  are  continuons,  or  nearly  so,  but 
nsnally  three  vertical  tins  are  distinguished- 
one  in  the  dorsal  line  (the.  dorsal  tin),  one 
in  the  ventml  line  beliind  the  anus  (the  anal 
tin),  and  one  cuifined  to  the  extremity  of  the 
t^iil  (the  caudal  tin),  called  also  Unpaired 
Fins. 

vertical-leaves,  s.  pi. 

But.  :  Leaves  which  present  one  of  their 
edges  directly  upwards,  so  that  neither  side 
c:tn  be  called  upper  or  lower. 

vertical-line,  s. 

Saw. :  A  ]>erpendicular  line  ;  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  [Ver- 
tical, B.] 

vertical-plane,  s. 

1.  [Plane,  *!  6.] 

2.  Conic  sections :  A  plane  passing  through 
the  vertex  of  a  cone  and  tlu'ough  its  axis. 

vertical  steam-engine,  s.  A  form  of 
steam-engine  in  wliich  the  piston  reciprocates 
vertically,  as  distinguished  from  the  horizon- 
tal, inclined,  or  rotary.     [Steam-engine.] 

vertical-Strata,  s.  pi. 

GeoL:  Strata  dipping  at  an  angle  of  90°. 
They  constitute  one  side  of  a  large  basin  or 
trough.  Example,  the  strata  at  Alum  Bay  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight 

ver-ti-cal'-l  tf^  ?•  tEng.  vertical:  -U)i.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vertical  or  in 
the  zenith. 

"Unto  them  the  aun  ia  vertical  twice  a  year; 
makiug  two  distinct  aummere  lii  the  different  poluta 
of  the  verticatity."-  Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroura,  bk.  vi., 
~h   xi. 

Ver'-ti-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vertical  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  vertical*  manner,  position,  or  direction  in  the 
zenitli  ;  perpenai-jularly. 

"  [The  aun] ,  .  .  vprticaHy  passeth  over  the  hahita- 
tiona  of  Peru  and  "BtaziWA.  —  Browne :  Vulgar  Er- 
roun.  bk.  vi..  ch.  x. 

vertically-compressed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Depressed. 

*  ver'-tl-cal-neS9,  s.  [Eng.  vertical ;  -ness.] 
Tiie  quality  or  state  of  being  vertical. 

ver'-ti-5il,  ver'-ti-9el,  s.  [Verticillus.] 
Bot. :  A  term  applied  (1)  to  leaves  when 
they  st;ind  around  the  stem  in  a  circle,  or 
when  more  thnn  two  of  them  are  opposite; 
(2)  to  flowers  when  two  verticiUasters  are 
united ;  (3)  more  rarely  to  branches  when 
several  spring  from  the  stem  at  the  same 
height.  The  use  of  the  word  was  introduced 
by  Linn?eus.  Link  used  the  expression 
Spurious  Verticil  or  False  Whorl. 

irer-ti-9il-lar'-i-%.,  s.  [Formed  from  Mod. 
Lat.  verticiilus  (q.v.).'\ 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Clusieae,  containing  one 
species,  VcTticillaria  acuminata,  a  Peruvian 
tree  with  acuminate  leaves,  two  coloureil 
sepals,  and  many  stamens,  and  a  three- 
valved  capsular  fruit. 

^^er-ti-^U-lis'-ter,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  verticillus, 
and  Lat.  aster  =  a  star.] 

Bot. :  HotTmansegg's  name  for  a  cyme  re- 
duced to  a  very  few  flowers.  This  is  the 
normal  inflorescence  in  the  Lamiaceffi,  in 
the  species  of  which  two  verticiUasters  are 
situated  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  axils  of 
opposite  leaves. 


•  ver-ti-9il-la'-t»,  s.  pi.  [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  verticillaltis  =  verticillate.] 

Bot.  :  The  tifty-eiglith  order  of  plants  in 
Linujeus's  Natural  System.  It  corresponded 
to  the  modern  Labiat'e. 

ver-ti-9il'-late,    ver-ti9'-n-lat-ed,    o. 

[Vekticillata:.) 

1.  Bot.:  Whorled  (q.v.).  Having  leaves, 
flowers,  or  more  rarely  branches,  arranged  in 
verticils  or  whorls. 

2.  Zool,:  Arranged  like  the  spokes  nf  a 
wheel. 

ver-ti-9ir-lus,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  spindle-whorl ; 
diuiin.  from  vertex,  genit.  verticis=a.  vertex 
(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Verticil  (q.v.). 

*ver-ti9'-x-ty,  s.  [Fr.  veHiciti,  from  Lat. 
i'fW«.  geuit.  verticis  =  a.  vertex  (q.v.).]  The 
property  or  power  of  turning  ;  rotation,  revo- 
lution. 

"  It  will  appear  endowed  with  a  stronger  and  more 
durable  verticity."— Boyle :   Works,  iii.  ZU. 

*  Ver'-ti-cle,  s.     [Lat.  verticulum^  dimin.  from 

vertex,  genit.   verticis  =  a.  vertex  (q.v.).]     An 
axis,  a  liinge,  a  turning-point. 

"  Tlie  verticil  is  near,  when  iwhuiration  from  abroad, 
and  luxury  at  home,  thieateu  our  change."— fCafer- 
Aoiwe  .■  Apology  far  Learning,  \>.  51. 

ver'-ti-dine,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Chem. :  An  organic  base,  said  to  exist  in  the 
tar  of  bituminous  shale.     It  has  not  yet  been 
.  isolated. 

*  ver-tig'-in-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  vertii]inostis,  from 

vertigo,  genit.  t)erU,(/i»ti5  =  vertigo  (q.v.); 
Fr.  vertigiiieux  ;  Sp.,  Port.,&  Ital.  vertiginoso.] 

1.  Turning  round  ;  revolving,  rotary. 

"This  vertiginous  motion  gives  day  and  night  buc- 
cessively  over  the  whole  ejirth.  and  makes  it  habitable 
all  around."— BenHe^. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  vertigo;  aff"ected  with 
vertigo ;  dizzy,  giddy. 

"I  was  sicke  before  of  a  vertiginous  glddiueas  and 
Irresolution." — Donne  :  Devotions,  p.  19J. 

3.  Causing  vertigo  ;  apt  to  aflect  one  with 
giddiness. 

"The  smells  of  meat  and  verriginotis  drinklugs."— 
Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons,  vol.  i ,  ser.  16. 

4.  Apt  to  turn  or  change;  unstable,  fickle, 
inconstant. 

"Depending  upon  .  .  .  the  winds  and  tides  of  thlB 
vertigiiioua  woTld."— Barrow :  Sermons,  vol.  L.  ser,  S. 

*  ver-tig'-in-OUS-ly,  adv.    [Vln^.  vertiginous; 

-ly.]  In  a  vertiginous  manner;  with  a  whirl- 
ing or  giddiness. 

"  Oo  to  !   The  smootbeflt,  aafeat  of  you  all  .  .  . 
Will  rock  iter/i7J«on.'Ii/  In  tuni  and  reel. 

Browning  :  Ring  &  Book,  iL  2.366. 

*  ver-tig'-in-ous-ness,    s.      [Eng.    vertigi- 

nous :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vertiginous  ;  a  whirling,  or  sensation  of  whirl- 
ing ;  giddiness,  dizziness. 

"The  verriz/inoHsnesi  of  our  own  bralne."— flarrow.* 
Se7->no7is,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

ver'-ti-go,  ver-ti'-go,  s.    [Lat.,  from  verto 
=  to  turn.] 

Pathol.  :  Giddiness  ;  a  feeling  as  if  external 
objects  whirled  round,  or  as  one  hud  been 
whirling  round,  or  were  ^bont  to  fall,  which 
one  tends  to  do  unless  he  grasp  some- 
thing fixed  or  sit  down.  Sometimes  there  is 
staggering  without  any  considerable  sense  of 
giddiness,  and  at  others  the  exact  reverse. 
The  malady  is  most  common  in  advanced  life, 
and  is  sometimes  thepre<-ursor  of  apoplexy  or 
paralysis.  The  staggering  of  a  diunken  man 
is  a  form  of  vertigo  produced  by  alcoholic 
poisoning;  that  of  a  patient  on  first  attempt- 
ing to  rise  after  a  long  illness  is  caused  by 
weakness.  It  is  a  common  symptom  of  ex- 
cessive or  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  and  also  of  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Except  when  there  is  obvious 
plethnra  of  the  system,  tonic  medicines  are 
required, 

•  ver-ti-lin'-e-ar,  a.     [Eng.  verti(cai),  and 
linear.]     Straiglit,  rectangular. 

ver-tu,    vir'-tA,    tver-tu',    tvir-tu',  s. 

[Ital.  virtu,  vertUy  for  virtut€=  virtue,  excel- 
lence, especially  in  a  love  of  tlie  fine  arts, 
from  Lat.  virtntem,  arcus.  of  virtus  =  virtue 
(q.v.).]  Artistic  excellence;  that  quality 
which  commends  articles  to  the  collectors  of 
works  of  art ;  hence,  works  qf  art.  antiquity, 
or  curiosity  collectively,  especially   such  as 


are  preserved  in  museums,  private  BoUectioBB^ 
or  the  like. 

"  I  bad  thouKliUi  In  my  chamber  to  pliKe  it  In  view. 
To  bfl  ebowu  tu  my  (rii^iida  aa  a  piece  of  vlr^u  " 

Goldsrnith  :  The  Uauiioh  of  Venison, 

"ver'-tue,  a.     [Virtue.] 

•  ver'-tn-g^l,  s.    [See  def.]    A  doubtful  word, 

probably  tlie  same  as  Farthinoalk  CQ-v.),  or 
Vai'dingale,  as  the  author  (see  extract)  is 
speaking  of  Surdanapalus,  who  was  extremely 
eUeminate  and  wore  women's  clothes. 

"  Amid  hia  vcrrwials  for  ayde  he  drew 
From  hia  Lieutenant,  whn  dj,l  him  pureew." 
Iliidsijti :  Judith,  V.  216. 

•ver-tu-les,  a.    [Virtuf.less.] 

*  ver-tum'-nal,  a.      [From  Lat.   Vertumnus 

=  an  Etruscan  deity,  the  god  of  the  changing 
year,  from  verto  =■  to  change.]  A  term  of 
doubtful  meaning.  Davies(.S»;)p.  Gioss.)  thinks 
Adams,  having  the  first  syllable  (Lat.  ver  = 
spring)  chiefly  in  his  mind,  uses  the  word  as 
=  spring. 

"  ller  smiles  are  more  reviving  than  the  iiertumua^- 
SMUAhiner—Adatns:   Works,  li.  3:13. 

*ver'-tu-0U8,  a.    [Virtuous.) 

ver'-u-cous,  a.    [Verrdcose.) 

Ver-n-la'-mi-an,  a.  [Lat.  Verulamium,  the 
ancient  name  of  St.  Albans.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  St.  Albans,  or  to  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam. 

"  A  temper  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Vertt- 
lamian  doctrine."— MacaiUay :  Jlisl.  Eng.,  ch.i\i. 

ver-vain,  *  var-vin, '  ver-vaine,  *  ver- 
vine,  ver-veyne,  s.  [Fr.  verveine,  from. 
Lat.  verbena.]    [Verbena.] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Verbena  (q.v.),  specially  V^ 
officinalis. 

"  She  nightshade  etrowe  to  work  him  111, 
Therewith  the  verrain,  and  tlie  dill, 
That  hlndreth  witches  of  their  will." 

Drayton :  Aymphtdia. 

vervain-mallow,  s. 

Bot. :  Malva  Alcea,  a  native  of  Germany. 

verve,  s.     [Fr.]    Spirit;  enthusiasm. 

"  Act  with  genuine  verve  and  itnpuXBe."— Daily  Tele- 
graph, tjept.  14,  1B95. 

*ver'-vel,  *  ver" -vail,  s.    [Fr.  vervelle.]    A 

label    tied    to  a  hawk,   and  containing  the  l 
owner's  name,  &c. 

"  Free  beauteous  slave,  thy  hapjiy  feet 
In  silver  fettere  vervails  meet. ' 
Lovelace:  Lucasta  Posthuma ;  Thti  Falovn. 

Ver'-Vet,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool.  :  Cercopithecus  pygcrythrus,  a  small 
monkey,  from  Senegal  and  smronnding  dis- 
trirts.  Prevailing  tint  greenish  ;  head,  throat,, 
and  breast  light  dun,  paws  dark. 

ver'-y,  "ver -at,  "^ver-ra,  *  ver -ray,. 
*ver-rel,  *ver-rey,  *verye,  a.  &  adv. 
[O.  Fr.  verai,  way  (Fr.  vrai),  from  a  supposed 
Low  Lat.  ve/'ocits,  from  Lat.  verax,  genit. 
veracis  =  veracious  (q.v.) ;  cf.  O.  Fr.  ver,  veir^. 
i7oir  =  true,  from  Lat.  vents;  Ger.  wahr=- 
true  ;  Buss,  viera  =  faith,  belieC] 

A*  ."48  adjective : 

1.  Veritable,  real,  true,  actual. 

"  Very  God  of  very  God."— A'ice»ie  Creed. 

*  2.  True,  exact,  correct. 

"  These  aothely  (ben)  tlie  measurcB  of  the  auter  In  •■ 
cubit  most  verre."—  Wycltfe :  Ezekiel  iliii.  13. 

3.  Used  before  substantives  to  denote — 
(1)  Exact  conformity  or  identity  with  what 
is  expressed. 


(2)  To  indicate  that  tlie  word  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  full  and  unrestricted  sense. 

•"The  Bailors  mutinied  from  very  hunger."— J/ao- 
autay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  ii. 

(3)  To  give  emphasis,  intensity,  or  force 
generally.    (Equivalent  to  the  adverb  even.) 

"Thouaway,  the  very  birds  are  iijute-" 

Shakesp. :  SunnetVt 

(4)  Used  as  equivalent  to  alone,  mere. 

"  Nothing  but  the  cert/  amell  were  left  me." 

Shakesp.:   Venati:  AdoniS,  iil. 

(5)  Used  as  equi\alent  to  full,  complete, 
perfect.  (Frequently  in  the  comparative,  and 
more  frequently  in  the  superlative.) 

"ThoQ  hast  the  veriest  ahrew  of  aU." 

aiialcesp-  :  Taming  of  the  Shr4W,  v.  £. 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  high  degree ;  to  a  gieat 
extent;  greatly,  extremely,  exceedingly. 

Very  weak  and  faiut"  Milton  :  Pia/m  vi. 

^  Formerly  used  commonly  to  qualify  past 


ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lau,  fiither;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  ker,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot*. 
or,  wore.  W9l^  work,  who.  son;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur.  rule.  fUl;  try,  Sj^lan.    ee,  ce  =  ©;  ey  =«;  qn  -  kw. 


vesania— vespertine 
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participles :  as,  very  altered  ;  now  seldnm 
used  withuut  an  interposed  advt-rb  expressive 
of  dey;ree  ;  as,  very  much  (or  little)  altert-d,  very 
ffreatly  iistonislied,  very  highly  valued,  &c. 

"They  were  twy  frightened."— tf.  W.Datent:  Taloa 
from  the  xVi/rie,  p.  499> 

^  Very  lord  and  very  tenant : 
Law:  They  timt  are  immediate  lord  and 
tenant  one  to  anotlier. 

▼e-aa'-ni-a,  s.    [Lat.  =  madness.] 

Afental  Pathol.  :  Derangement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  without  coma  nr 
fever.  Many  nosologists  have  used  this  as  a 
generic  term,  under  whicli  tlieyhave  included 
dilTereut  kinds  of  mental  alienation.  {Dungli- 

$011.) 

ve^'-bine,  a.    [Vesbium.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  by  Scacchi  (Att.  Accad. 
NapoU,  Dec.  13,  1S79)  to  the  thin,  yelhtw 
coatings  formed  on  the  lava  of  1631,  Vesuvius, 
Id  the  belief  that  it  contained  a  new  element, 
vesbium  (q.v.). 

*  vSs'-bi-um,  8.  [Lat.  VesMus  =  Vesvhts.  a 
contracted  form  of  Fes-fu'iuii.]    [Vesbine.] 

v6-si'-ca,  s.    [Lat.  =:  a  bladder.J 
Aiiat. :  A  bladder. 

veslca-plscis«  s,  [Lit.  =  the  fish's  blad- 
der.] 

Eccles.  Art  :  A  term  employed  by  some 
antiquarians  to  designate  the  elliptic  aureole 
in  which  the  Saviour  is  sometimes  depicted. 
It  is  formed  of  two  equal  circles 
cutting  each  other  in  their  cen- 
tres, it  was  a  very  coinmou 
symbol  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  term  is  supposed  to  have 
beeTi  derived  from  the  sacred 
character  of  a  fish  as  a  symbol 
of  Our  Lord,  the  Greek  word  for 
flsh.'Ix^i'?  (Ichthus),  containing 
In  consecutive  order  the  initials 
of  the  words  'lri<rov<;  (Icsous),  „oi)ke  iw 
XpiOTo^  (Christos),  Qeov  (Theou),  vaaicA-Piscti. 
■Yt<Js  (Hnios),  Su»Ti7P  (,Sdter)  = 
Jesus  Clirist,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour. 
The  seals  of  abbeys,  colleges,  and  other  re- 
ligious establishments  were  invariably  made 
in  this  form, 

V$8'-io-al,  ct.    [Lat.  vesico  =  a  bladder.] 
Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bladder. 
Teaical-catarrh,  9. 
Pathol. :  Chronic  Cystitis  (q.v.X 
vesloal-hsemorrhage,  s. 
Pathol. :  Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  a 
form  of  Htematuria  (q.v.). 

v£s'-i-ca>nt,  *.  [Low  Lat.  veskajis,  pr.  par. 
of  vesica  =  Uy  blister,  from  Lat.  vesica  =  a 
blister,  a  bladder.]  A  blistering  agent;  an 
epis)>astic,  a  vesicatory.  The  chief  are  Can- 
tharides,  Glacial  Acetic-acid,  &c. 

v€s'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  vesico.  from  Lat. 
vesica  ==&  blister,  a  bladder.]  To  raise  vesicles, 
blisters,  or  little  bladders  on  ;  to  blister;  to 
inflame  and  separate  the  cuticle  of. 

"  I  saw  the  ciiticular  vesicated.  Riid  shhiiiig  with  a 
bnmiDg  heat."— K'»*eman  :  tutrgery,  bk.  i..  ch.  L 

vSs-I-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Vesicate.]  The  act  or 
process  of  vesicating  or  raising  blisters  on  the 
skin. 

"Defeuding  the  vexi^ation  with  pledgets."— H'(»»- 
man  :  Surgery,  bk.  1..  ch.  vL 

Ves'-i-ca-tor-^,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vhicatoirey 
from  Lat.  vesica  =  a  blister,  a  bladder.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  property  or  quality 
of  raising  a  blister  or  blisters  on  the  skin ; 
blistering. 

B,  ^5  subst.  :  A  blistering  application  or 
plaster  ;  an  epispastic. 

"  Hasten  revulaiou  by  veu^sectlon  orvestcatorlea." — 
iViaeman-  Surgery,  blL  v.,  ch,  L 

Ves'-i-cle,  s.  [Lat.  vesicula,  dimin.  from  vesica 
=  a  bli«ter,  a  bladder  ;  Fr.  vesicule.] 

1.  Anat. :  Any  sac,  cyst,  or  receptacle,  like 
a  little  bladder.  Used  spec,  of  the  umbilical 
and  seminal  vesicles. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  A  small  cell  or  bladder.  It  is  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  such  vessels  that  cellular 
tissue  is  built  up.  [Germinal-vesicle,  Prim- 
ordial-utricle or  vessel.] 

(2)  Any  hollow  excrescence  like  a  bladder 


Spec,  (n)  An  inflation  of  the  tliallus  of  Algals 
filled  with  air,  by  which  tliey  are  enabled  to 
flout ;  (6)  A  jietiole  dilated  by  air,  wliich  floats 
the  leaves  of  a  plant,  an  in  Trajxi  nataris  and 
Ponted^ria  crassijtes.     (/)e  CandoUe.) 

3.  Pathol.:  A  slight  elevation  of  the  epi- 
dermis lontaining  a  serous  fluid,  generally 
transparent,  but  uccasionally  opaque  or  seio- 
purulent.    [Vesicula.] 

vSs-l-c6-,   pr^.     ILat.    vesica  =  the    urinary 
bladder.) 
Awit.,  £c. :  Pertaining  to  the  bladder. 
vesloo-prostatio»  a. 

Aiutt.:  Of  or  behuiging  to  the  prostate 
gland  and  the  bladder  :  as,  the  vesica- prostatic 
artery. 

vesloo-uterlne,  a. 

Aiuit.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  uterus  and 
the  bladder:  as,  the  vesico-uterine  folds. 

vesioo-vag^al,  a. 

Surg.,  <£'c. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina 
and  to  the  bladder :  as,  vesico-vaginal  hernia. 

ve-aic'-u-la  (pi.  ve-sic'-u-lse),  s.  [Lat.  = 
a  little  vesicle,  a  blister.] 

Pathol.  (PL):  An  order  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  vesicles. 
These  may  be  globular,  umbilicated,  or  acu- 
minated. They  arise  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
and  resemble  drops  of  water  on  the  spots 
where  they  exist.  The  fluid  in  them  may  be 
absorbed,  or  it  becomes  effused,  causing  ex- 
coriation and  small  thin  incrustations.  The 
order  contains  three  diseases :  Sudamina, 
Herpes,  and  Eczema. 

ves-i-ou' -lea- form,  a.  [Lat.  vesiculcB^  genit. 
of  vesicula^  and  /omm  =  form.]  Having  the 
foi-m  of  a  vesicle  or  vesicles. 

ve-sic'-n-lar,  a.  [Fr.  vesiculaire,  from  Lat. 
t'e5ira;a  =  a*  vesicle  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  vesicles ;  like  a  vesicle  ;  blad- 
dery, cellulose  ;  full  of  interstices. 

"Special  accuniuIatlouB  of  vesicular  jnatter."— Todd 
A  Bowman  :  /'/iy«o/.  Anat.,  t  349. 

vesicular-emphysema,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  enlargement  of  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs,  followed  by  the  perforation  of  their 
walls,  so  as  to  produce  small  oval  openings, 
ultimately  enlarging.  Called  also  Pulmonary 
Emphysema. 

Ve-sic'-u-late,  a.  [Lat.  vesicula  =  a  vesicle  ; 
Eng.  ad.],  suff.  -ate]  Full  of  vesicles  or  small 
bladders ;  vesicular. 

ve-sic-u-lif -er-i»  s.  pi.     [Lat.  vesicula  =  a 

vesicle, *and  /ero  =  to  bear.     Named  fiora  the 

small  globose,  transparent  sac  in  which  the 

spores  are  first  enclosed.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Phvsomycetes  (q.v.). 

*  ve-sic-u-lo'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
vesiculosus.]    [Vesiculose.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Diptera  created  by  La- 
treille.  It  was  equivalent  to  Leach's  family 
Acroceridte.  There  are  two  genera,  Acrocera 
(=  Svrphus,  in  part)  and  Henops  (=  Og- 
codes),  both  composed  of  small  insects,  hav- 
ing the  abdomen  much  swollen.  Species  few 
in  number,  chiefly  exotic;  found  upon  plants 
and  amongst  flowers. 

ve-sxc'-u-16se,  ve-sic'-u-loiis,  a.     [Lat. 

vesiculos^l)i,  from  vesicula=.a.  vesicle  (q.v.); 
Fr.  vrsicnleux.)  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  vesicles  ;  vesicular. 

ves'-pa.  s.     [Lat.  =  a  wasp.] 

Entom. :  Wasp  :  the  type-genus  of  the  family 
Vespidffi  (q.v.),  with  numerous  species,  uni- 
versally distributed.  Abdomen  broad  ;  man- 
dibles broad,  oblique  at  tip  and  toothed; 
clypeus  quadrate,  truncate  In  front. 

ves'-per,  s.   &  a.    [Lat.  =  the  evening,  the 

evening  star  ;  vespera  =  even-tide  ;  rogu,  with 

Gr.  eairepo?  (hesjyeros)  =  eveniug(adj.  &  subst.) ; 

O.  Fr.  vespre  (Fr.  vipre)  ;  vespres  =  even-song.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  evening  star ;  a  name  applied  to  the 
planet  Venus  when  she  is  to  the  east  of  the 
sun  and  appears  after  sunset. 

"  retper  lair  Cynthia  ushera,  and  her  train." 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Island,  v. 

*  2.  Hence,  fig.,  evening. 

"  Thou  hast  seen  these  signs : 
They  are  black  vesper's  |>ftgeHiit.s," 

Shakesv. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  Iv.  12. 


3.  Kfctuialogy  (Pt.)  : 

(1)  The  time  of  evening  service. 

(2)  The  sixth  hour  of  the  Roman  Breviary. 
wiuMi  said  or  suug  in  public,  vtspera  form  the 
usual  evening  service  of  thu  Unman  Church, 
api)roximately  correHpondiiig  to  the  Evcnmg 
Prayer  of  the  Anglican.  In  the  latter  there  is 
usually  a  sermon  at  vespers,  which  are  gene- 
rally followed  by  Benediction  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
evening  or  to  tlie  service  of  vespers  ;  as,  a 
vesper-heW,  a  t'ctji^r-hymn,  &c. 

%  Sicilian  Vespers:  [Sicilian-vespers]. 

*  ves'-per-ajp  a.  [Eng.  vesper ;'al.]  Vespei, 
evening. 

ves  -  per  -  til' -  i  -  6»  &    [Lat.=a  bat,  from 

vesper  =:  evening.] 

L  Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  VespeitlUones 
(q.v.),  with  forty-three  species,  ranging  over 
the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  Muzzle  long ;  glandular  pro- 
minences between  the  eyes  small ;  nostrils 
opening  by  simple  crescentic  apertures ;  crown 
of  the  head  vaulted  ;  e.-irs  8ei)arate,  oval,  gene- 
rally equalling  and  often  exceeding  the  length 
of  the  head ;  tragus  long,  generally  acute, 
and  attenuated  upwards;  tail  less  than  length 
of  iiead  and  body ;  face  hairy.  Most  of  the 
species  appear  to  live  in  woods  ;  some,  either 
habitually  or  occasionally,  live  in  caves  or 
under  the  roofs  of  houses.  The  position  of 
attachmcut  of  the  wings  to  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities and  the  size  of  the  foot  appear  to  be 
connected  with  tlie  nature  of  their  dwellings  ; 
those  which  live  in  caves  have  larger  feet, 
more  or  less  free  from  the  wing-membrane, 
while  those  living  in  woods  have  much  smaller 
feet,  enclosed  in  the  wing-membrane  to  the 
base  of  the  toes. 

2.  Palmont. :  Vespertilio  parisiensis  appears 
in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Moutmartre. 

ves-per-til-i-6'-iie§,  s.  pi.  [PI-  of  Mod. 
Lat.  vespertilio  (q.v.).J 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Vespertilionidse,  with 
eight  genera,  having  the  range  of  the  family. 
Nostrils  simple,  opening  by  crescentic  or  cir- 
cular apertures  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle ; 
ears  generally  moderate ;  forehead  not  grooved. 

ves-per-til-i-o'-ni-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
vespertilio,  genit.  vespertilion{is) ;  iMt.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idle.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Microchiroptera,  with 
three  groups  (Pleeoti,  Vespertilioues,  and  Mi- 
nioptera),  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  temperate  and  troi'ical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  are  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  bats  by  their  simple  nostrils  at 
the  extremity  of  the  conical,  somewhat  elon- 
gated muzzle,  by  the  long  t;iil  produced  to  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  large  interfemoral  mem- 
brane, and  by  the  upper  incisor  teeth,  which 
are  separated  by  a  wide  space,  and  placed 
near  the  canines.  The  eyes  are  minute,  and 
the  inner  margins  of  the  ears  arise  from  the 
sides  of  the  head,  not  from  the  forehead. 
(Dobson.) 

2.  Palo'^nt. :  From  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

ves-per-tfl-i-d'-nine,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  vesper- 
tilio (q.v.),  genit.  vespcrtilioji{is) ;  Eng.  adj. 
suflT.  -ine.]  Of,  belonging  to,  nr  resembling 
the  genus  Vespertilio  or  the  lainily  Vesper- 
tilionidEe  (q.v.). 

vespertilionlne-allianoe,  5. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Dohson  to  a 
division  of  his  Microcliirojitera.  It  eonsists 
of  three  families  :  Rhinolophidee,  Nycteridse, 
and  Vespertilionidte. 

ves'-per-tine,  a.  [Lat.  vespertinus^  from 
vesper  ::=  evening.] 

"  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Pertaiinng  to  the  evening ;  happening  or 

being  in  the  evening. 

"  Tlio  stars,  tbelr  niatutine  and  ve*pfrUn»  motlmis, 
rUe  and   lall."— Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travels. 

2.  Late;  hence,  full,  complete. 

"That    vespertine  Icnov  ledge    of  the   ulnts"— Sji 
BaU  :  The  Best  Barg'une. 

IT.  Geol.  :  The  term  applied  to  the  thirteenth 
series  of  the  Appalachian  strata,  equivalent  to 
the  lowest  Carboniferous  group  of  Euroi>e. 
The  maximum  thickness  in  Pennsylvania  ex- 
ceeds 'J. 000  feet.  (Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers:  Geology 
of  Pennsylvania.) 


boil,  b^ ;  p^t,  J<5^1 ;  cat.  ^eUU  chorus,  9hlzi,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  as  :  expect,  l^enophon.  exist,    ph  -  t 
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vesperugo— vestibular 


▼Ss-per-U'-gO,  s.  [Lat  =  a  bat,  from  res- 
perus  =  evemn^'.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Vespertiliones,  with 
twenty-two  species,  universully  distributed, 
but  more  common  in  the  temperate  ami  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
This  genus  has  also  the  most  northernly 
range  of  the  Chiropteia,  one  species  — Tfs- 
perugo  fcoreaiis— having  been  found  close  to  the 
limits  of  the  Arctic  CirL-lo.  The  Bats  of  this 
genus  are  the  Comniou  Bats  of  nil  countries, 
and  may  be  easily  known  by  their  compara- 
tively thick  bodies,  flat,  broad  heads,  nnd 
obtuse  muzzles  (the  thickness  of  which  is  in- 
<jreased  in  front  by  the  rounded  glandular 
elevations),  short,  broad,  and  triangular  ob- 
tusely-pointed ears,  obtuse  and  sligbtly  in- 
cur\-ed  tragus,  short  legs,  and  by  the  presence 
in  most  species  of  a  well-developed  post- 
calcaiieal  lobule,  which  probably  acts  as  a 
kind  of  adhesive  disc  in  securing  the  aiiimara 
grasp  when  climbing  over  smooth  surfaces. 

▼es'-pi-a-ry,  s.  [Lat.  vespa  =  a  wasp.]  A 
nest  or  habitation  of  wasps,  hornets,  &c. ;  a 
colony  or  community  of  such  insects. 

Vea'-pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vesp(a):  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Uia;.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diploptera  (having  the 
anterior  wings  longitudinally  duplicate),  with 
thiileen  genera  and  about  1,000  species,  uni- 
versally distributed.  Head  -  shield  nearly 
square ;  mandibles  short,  toothed  at  tips ; 
antennse  twelve-jointed  in  femalesand  neut«rs, 
an  extra  joint  in  those  of  the  males. 

'•  Vetf'-pil-lo,  s.    [Lat.,  from  vesper  =  evening.] 
Bom.  A  Titiq. :  One  who  carried  out  the  dead 
in  the  evening  for  burial. 

"By  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  dectased,  con- 
tiuuaJ  sight  of  auatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadftveroiia 
reliques,  like  vespitJoct.  or  grave  diggers,  I  am  (not) 
Iwcoine  stapid,  nor  have  I  forgot  the  apprehension  of 
mortality." — Brouma:  Religio  Medici,  pt.  L,  5  33. 

▼es'-sel.  "ves-sell,  *  ves-selle,  s.    [O.Fr. 

vaissel,  veissel^  vessel  (Fr.  vaisseau),  from  Lat. 
vascellum  =  a  small  urn  or  vase  ;  dimin.  from 
vas  =  a  vase  (q..v.)  ;  Sp.  vasillo  ;  Ital.  i^ascilloy 
vasdlo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  A  utensil  for  holding  liquids  and  other 
tilings,  as  a  jug,  a  cup,  a  dish,  a  cask,  a 
barrel,  &c. 

"  The  wise  took  oil  In  their  t^esseU  with  their  lampa." 
•^Matt.  luiv.  i 

(2)  A  ship  or  craft  of  any  kind,  but  more 
particularly  one  larger  than  a  mere  boat. 

"  Like  a  weather-beaten  veMfl  holds 
Qladly  the  port,  though  shroud  and  tackle  torn." 
Milton  :  P.  L..  iL  1.043. 

2.  ¥i(i. :  Anything  conceived  as  formed  for 
or  capable  of  receiving  and  containing  ;  hence, 
In  Scriptural  language,  a  person  into  whom 
anything  is  conceived  as  being  poured  or  in- 
fused, or  to  whom  something  has  been  im- 
parted ;  a  receptacle  ;  a  recipient. 

"  VfueTs  of  mercy  .  .  .  p»epared  unto  glory."— ^om. 

n.  Technically  (PI.): 

L  Annt. :  Any  tube  or  canal  in  which  the 
fluids  of  the  body  are  contained,  secreted,  or 
circulated.  Used  of  the  arteries,  the  veins, 
and  the  lymphatics. 

2.  Bot.  (Sometimes  used  in  the  Latin  form 
vasa):  Tubes  occurrinL:  in  the  interior  of 
plants,  and  serving  for  the  conveyance  of  sap 
and  air.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
annular,  barred  and  imperfectly  barred,  dotted, 
milk,  punctated,  reticulated,  scalarifonn, 
spiral,  tracheary,  and  transitory  vessels. 

%  The  iveaker  vessel :  A  term  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a  woman,  in  allusion  to  1  Peter  iii.  7. 

"  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vcMel.  as  doublet  and 
boae  oneht  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat." — 
Shakesp.:  As  Vou  like  Jt,  iL  4. 

•ves'-sel,  v.t.  [Vessel,  5.]  To  place  or  put 
into  a  vessel. 

'•  T.ike  earth,  and  eettet  it.  aiid  in  that  set  the  seed." 
— Bacon. 

*ves-sell,  *  ves-selle,  s.    [Vessel,  s.] 
ves'-sets,  ves'-ses,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric :  A  sort  of  worsted.    (Prov.) 

Tss'^wg-noxi,  s.  fFr.  vessignon,  from  Lat.  vesica 
—  a  I  'lister,  a  bladder.]  A  kind  of  soft  swelling 
on  a  horse's  leg;  a  windgall. 

vest,  s.      [Lat.  vestis  =  a  garnient,  a  dress  ; 


vestio  =:  to  clothe.  From  the  same  root  as 
Siin.s.  vas  ~  to  put  on  (clothes) ;  Gr.  ecKUfiifcH- 
niijui)— to  dress,  to  clothe;  eo-^ij?  {esthes)=^ 
clutliing ;  Goth,  gawasjan  =  to  clothe  ;  wasti 
—  clothes ;  Fr.  veste.] 
1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  An  article  of  dress  covering  the  person  ; 
an  outer  gannent ;  a  vesture,  a  dress,  a  gown. 

"  The  vests  that  holy  rites  require." 

Dryden  :  Palanwn  &  ArdU.  ML  193. 

(2)  A  short,  sleeveless  garment,  worn  by 
men  under  the  coat,  and  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  ;  a  waistcoat  (q.v,).  (A 
tailor's  word.) 

*  2.  Fig. :  Dress,  array,  garments. 

vest,  v.t.  &  i.    [Vest,  «.] 

A.  Tnaisiiive: 

1.  To  clothe  with  or  as  with  a  garment, 
vesture,  or  dress  ;  to  dress,  to  robe. 

"  Concerning  the  vesting  of  the  priests  In  the  Leviti- 
c;l1  rultiislrations,"  —  fi^.  Taylor :  Sermont,  vol.  iii.. 
sen  10. 

2.  Hence,  to  cover,  surround,  or  envelop 
closely. 

"  The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie. 
With  ether  vested  and  a  purple  sky," 

Dryden.     {Todd.) 

3.  To  invest  or  clothe,  as  with  authority; 
to  put  in  possession  ;  to  endow  with ;  to  con- 
fer upon  ;  to  put  more  or  less  formally  in 
possession.    (Followed  by  with.) 

"This  company.  In  consideration  of  a  sum  i^ald  to 
the  king,  is  vested  vnth  the  property  of  alt  diamonds 
found  in  Br&ziL"— ..dTUori ;  Voyages,  bk.  L,  ch.  v. 

4.  To  place  or  put  in  the  possession  or  at 
the  disposal  of ;  to  give  or  confer  an  immediate 
lixed  right  of  present  or  future  possession  of 
or  authority  over.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"  Truelie  vested  in  hla  possession  by  the  forfeiture 
which  Duncan,  sometime  county  of  FiJfe.  bad  dooue  in 
K.  Robert  Bruses  daiea."— /^o/inih^d  ."  History  qf  Scot- 
land (an.  13571. 

*  5.  To  lay  out,  as  money  on  capital ;  to 
invest. 

B,  Inirans. :  To  come  or  descend ;  to  be 
fixed  to  take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right ;  to  de- 
volve (followed  by  in);  as,  upon  tlie  death  of 
the  ancestor  the  estate,  or  right  to  the  estate, 
I'ests  in  the  heir. 

Ves'-ta,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  2. 
2.  Fig.  :  A  wax  match,  which  ignites  by 
friction. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  4.]. 

2.  Jlovi.  Mythol. :  One  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  ancient  Romans,  ideiititied  with 
the  Greek  Hestia,  the  virgin  goddess  of  the 
hearth.  She  was  worshipped,  together  with 
the  Penates,  at  every  meal,  when  the  family 
assembled  round  the  heartli,  which  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  The  sacred  fia'C,  said 
to  have  been  brought  by  .^neas  from  Troy, 
burned  perpetually  on  her  altar,  and  was 
tended  by  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  fire  was 
never  willingly  permitted  to  expire ;  but  if 
such  an  accident  occurred  through  neglect,  it 
was  considered  an  omen  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, aud  required  the  most  careful  and  solemn 
expiations.  In  the  Augustan  age  Vesta  was 
represented  as  a  personification  of  TeiTa,  or 
tlie  Earth,  and  at  a  lat*r  period  she  was  con- 
founded with  Ops,  Rhea,  Cybele,  Bona  Dea, 
ami  Maia.  Her  festivals,  called  Vestalia,  were 
celebrated  June  Sth. 

ves'-tal,  *  ves'-tall,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  Vestalis, 
from  I'esta  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  god- 
dess Vesta  ;  sacred  to  Vesta. 

"Those  institutions  whicli  .  ,  .  iiave  still  kept  the 
light  burning  like  the  vestal  fire."— JTwoj.-  Euayt, 
Ka  lli 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Pure,  innocent,  chaste ;  such  as  would 
become  a  Vestal  Virgin. 

"  In  pure  aud  pe*tal  modesty.' 

Shakesp.  :  llomco  d-  JuUet,  MX.  3. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  nun, 

"  My  vestnl  hahit  me  contenting  more. 
Thau  all  the  robes  adornius  me  before." 

l)rayton  :  Matilda  to  King  John. 

B,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit, :  One  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  virgin ;  a  woman  of  spotless 
chastity ;  a  chaste  woman  in  general.    Some- 


times applied  to  a  woman  who  devotes  her* 
self  to  religion  :  a  religieuse,  a  nun. 

"  How  happy  Is  tlie  blameless  vestuVi  lot. 
The  wuilit  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

Pope  :  Eloisa  to  .^belard,  307. 

IL  Entom.. :  Sterrha  sacrarla ;  a  British 
Geometer  Moth,  having  the  fore  wings  i>ale 
yellow  with  a  pink  stripe.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  various  species  of  Rumex,  on  the 
camomile,  »S:c. 

Vestal  Virgins,  s.  pi. 

Roman  Mythol. :  The  name  given  to  the 
virgin  priestesses  who  had  chaige  of  the  temple 
of  tlie  goddess  Vesta,  at  Rome,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  sacred  fire  which  blazed  per- 
petually on  her  altar.  Their  number  was 
originally  four,  but  was  afterwards  increased 
to  six ;  and  the  period  of  their  service  ex- 
tended to  tliirty  years.  Tlie  first  ten  years 
were  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  the  second  in  discharging  them,  and 
tlie  third  in  instructing  the  novices.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  they  were  bound  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  maidenhood  ;  but,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  period,  they  were  free  to 
return  to  the  world,  and  even  to  marry  if  they 
thought  fit.  When  a  vacancy  occurred  in  their 
imniber,  it  was  filled  up  by  the  Pontifex 
Maxinms,  to  whose  control  they  were  subject. 
If,  however,  through  carelessness,  they  allowed 
the  sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished,  they  were 
cbastised  with  rods  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
and,  if  any  of  them  violated  their  vows  of 
chastity,  they  were  condemned  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  Campus  Sceleratus.  The  abolition 
of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  effected  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius. 

"  The  Institution  of  the  oest^ii  tirgins  Is  eenerallj 
attributed  to  Numa  ;  though  we  meet  with  the  sacred 
fire  long  before,  and  even  iu  the  time  of  JEneaa,"^ 
Kennett :  A  ntiquitiet  of  Rome,  pt,  ii.,  bk.  IL,  cU.  vl. 

vesf -^n,  s.     [After  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the 
domestic  hearth.] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Jenzsch  to  a  variety 
of  quartz  supposed  to  crystallize  in  the  tri- 
clinic  system.  Found  in  the  Melaphyres  ol 
Saxony  and  the  Thuringian  forest. 

vest'-ed,  pa,  par.  &  a.     (Vest,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Dressed  ;  wearing  vestments  ;  habited. 

"  Just  Simeon  aud  prophetic  Anna  ,  .  . 
Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest." 

Milton:  P.JL.  i,  357. 

2.  Fixed  ;  not  in  a  state  of  contingency  oi 
suspension. 

"  A  TKiwer  which  was  vetted  In  othen  to  sell  or  teaai 
them.  —M'aHon:  Life  of  J/ooktr. 

vested-interests,  s.  pi. 

English  Law:  Future  interests  not  dependent 
on  an  uncertain  period  or  event ;  a  fixed 
present  right  of  future  enjoyment.  A  person 
who  is  appointed  for  life  to  a  situation  under 
Government  acquires  a  vested  interest  in  that 
situation,  and,  if  the  situation  be  abolished 
by  Parliament,  compensation  for  loss  of  salary 
is  allowed.  If,  for  a  certain  teiiii  of  j'ears,  or 
without  limitation  as  to  time,  certain  rights 
or  privileges  be  granted  to  a  company  or  an 
institution,  a  vested  interest  arises,  and  com- 
pensation is  required  if  the  advantage  be 
taken  away  by  legal  enactment.  One  possess- 
ing these  rights  is  said  to  be  vested  in  interest. 

vested-legacy,  s. 

Law:  |A  legacy  the  right  to  which  com- 
mences inpresenti,  and  does  not  depend  on  a 
contingency,  as  a  legacy  to  be  paid  wUen  the 
legatee  attains  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

t  vested-remainder,  s.    [Remainder.] 

*  vest'-er,  s.    [Eng.  vest,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
invests  money  or  the  like  ;  an  investor. 

'■  But  in  another  of  their  (wipers  .  .  .  they  declare 
that  their  vefr^r^aimat  uothingehort  of  a  community 
iu  laud  aud  in  goods." — Soulhey :  Letters,  iv.  H6. 

'  ves-ti-ar'-i-an,  a.     [Eng.  vestiary;   -an.] 

The  same  as  Viwtiarv  (q.v,). 

ves'-ti-ar-y,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  t'e5(iaritts  =  per- 
taining to  clothes.]    [Vest,  s.] 

*  A*  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  costume, 
vestments,  or  dress  ;  vestiarian. 

"Some  are  for  manuary  trades,  others  for  Ptsttarjf 
services."— fl/>.  Hall:  Select  Thoughts,  j  sa, 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  room  or  place  for  the  keep- 
ing of  vestments,  robes,  &c. ;  a  wardrobe,  a 
robing-roora 
ves-tib'-U-lar»  a.    fEng.  veslibul(e);  -ar.J 
Pertaining' to  or  resembling  a  vestibule. 


fite,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here.  cameL  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  p<5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.u  =  kw. 
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v5»'-ti[-bulo,  s.  [Lat.  vtstibulum,  prob.  from 
a  root  ve-  =  away,  apart,  and  stabidujn  =  an 
abo<le  ;  Fr.  vestilmie.] 

L  Ord.  Lanij.  :  A  j>as.sat'o,  hall,  or  ante- 
chamber next  the  outer  duur  of  a  lumse,  and 
from  which  doors  open  into  the  various  inner 
rooms  of  a  house  ;  a  porch,  a  lobViy,  a  hull. 

"  Nfntor'B  sou 
Urg'ii  througli  the  vctHbule  ami  suuiidlng  iKircli 
ma  cyurawra."  Cowpvr :  Bomtr;  Odytsey  n\. 

II.  Anatomy: 

1.  A  clianiber ;  as  the  vestibule  of  the  ear, 
which  is  the  centml  chamber  of  tlie  labyrinth  ; 
Ks  th«  vestil'Ule  of  the-  aortii,  which  is  a  small 
conipaitment  constituting  the  part  of  the 
ventricle  whifh  adjoins  the  aorta. 

2.  An  angular  interval ;  as  the  vestibule  of 
the  vnlvit,  which  is  an  angular  interval  be- 
tween the  nymphee. 

vestibule-  (or  vestibuled)  train, 
t.  A  passenger  train  liaviiig  a  weuther-proof 
pasaa^re-way  between  adjacent  cars.  Called  in 
England  corridor  train. 

ves'-t^-buled,  a.  Pro\ided  with  vestibulee. 
[See  Vestibdle-train.] 

ves-tib'-n  lum,  s.    [Lat] 

Anal.:  flib  same  as  Vestibule  (q.v.). 

ves'-tige,  *  ves-tl-gle,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
vestigium  =  a  footstep,  a  track.] 

I.  Urd.  Lang.  :  Tlie  mark  of  a  foot  made 
in  passing  ;  a  footst-p,  a  footpriut,  a  track,  a 
trace ;  hence,  a  mark,  sign,  trace,  or  impression 
of  something  no  longer  present  or  existing  ;  a 
sensible  evidence  or  sign  of  something  absent, 
lost,  or  gone  ;  remains. 

"  And  countless  genemtioua  of  mankind 
Depart  Jinil  leave  no  vestige  where  they  troa. 

WorcUioorth :  Sxcui'twn,  bk.  iv. 

n.  Biol. :  (See  extract). 

"  Auatomists  who  are  careful  la  the  use  of  terras, 
anil  yet  have  had  to  content  themielvea  with  usiue 
one  and  the  same  word,  mdiuient.  (or  disHppeariug 
and  for  imperfect«fd  structmea,  will  welcome  a  sug- 
geatiou  recently  made  by  Mr.  J.  A,  Ryder  IProc.  U.  S. 
If, It.  Jlui..  1888,  p.  80).  He  writes:  ' Structures  which 
are  diBappeariug  ohould  be  called  veatigm.  Structures 
which  are  still  nuperfect.  but  me  appearing,  ought  to 
be  called  rudiments.  As  it  is.  the  word  rudiment  is 
usually  misapplieti  BO  far  an  coui.erna  ite  literal  aeuse 
when  speaking  of  rudimentary  organa."— ^(Aen^uTTt, 
Oct.  16,  less. 

Ves-tig'-I-al,  a.     [Lat.  vestigium  •=■  a  foot- 
print;  Eng'.  ndj.  suft".  -oZ.]    Of  the  nature  of 
a  trace,  sign,  or  mark. 
vestigial-structure,  s. 

BioL  :  A  vestige.    [Vestige,  II.] 

"But  these  aie  not  all.  or  nearly  all.  the  vettigial 
ttnicturvs  thivt  may  lie  seen  in  the  Binla  skull,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  skeleton  geuenvlly  ;  tiiey  are  sufficient, 
however,  to  Justify  the  aasumjjtion  that  Birds  aruse 
by  secular  truiBformatioii.  either  from  the  lowest  and 
most  ancient  of  the  true  Reptiles,  or  equally  with 
Reptili^  frijiu  archaic  Amphibia,  low  in  structure,  but 
full  of  putential  excellence,  aiid  ready,  pro  re  nata.  to 
become  Reptile,  Bird,  or  even  Maramal,  u  the  caae 
might  be."— -Varure,  March  22.  1S88.  p.  602. 

*ves-tl-gie,  s.    [Vestige.] 

vest  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Vest,  v.] 

A.  &>  B.  As  pr,  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  Cloth  for  vests. 
•■  Fancy  trouserings  and  ve^tinga  hold  their  position 
iteadlly.  — rifn-M.  Jan.  l«,  1838. 

•  Vest'-l3t,  s.     [Diniin.  of  Eng.  vest,  8.  (?).] 
Zool :  A  fanciful  name  for  Ceriantkus  meni- 
hrana€eus=  Edivardsia  vestita.  (Gosse :  Actino- 
login  Britannica,  p.  2(58.)    The  name  never 
came  into  general  use, 

vest'  -  ment.  *  vest  -  i  -  ment,   *  vest  -  y  - 
ment,  "  vest-y-mente,  s.    [O.  Fr.  v^^sti- 

vuntf  vestement  (Fr.  vctenieiit),  froui  Lat.  vesti- 
mentum  =  a  garment,  from  vestio  —  to  clothe  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  vestimento.]    [Vest,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  clothing,  dress,  garment, 
or  robe  ;  a  piece  or  part  of  clothing  or  dress, 
especially  some  article  of  outer  clothing. 

•'  On  other  thoughts  meantime  intent,  her  charge 
Of  folded  vestmeiitt  ueat  the  princess  plac'd 
Within  the  royal  waiu." 

Cou/per :  ffomer ;  Odyttey  n. 

2.  Ecclesiol. :  A  term  used  in  several  senses  : 
(1)  Any  priestly  garment;  (2)  A  chasuble; 
t(3)  The  whole  set  of  Eucharistic  robes  :  tlie 
amice,  alb,  girdle,  stole,  mani  pie,  and  chasuble, 
sometimes  including  the  vestments  of  the 
deacon  and  sub-deacon  and  antependium.  It 
was  formerly  held  that  Christian  vestments 
were  derived  from  those  of  the  Jewish  priests, 
but  more  probably  they  are  only  developments 
from  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  early  Chris 


tians.  The  Roman  Church  ni;tkeH  use  of  live 
colours  :  White  (for  feasts  of  Our  Lord,  the 
Blesseti  Virgin,  Virgins,  and  Confessors),  red 
(for  feusU  of  the  Holy  Chost  and  Martyrs), 
green  (for  ferias),  purple  (in  Lent  and  Advent), 
and  blnck  (in  masses  for  the  <load).  By  the 
decision  in  the  Folkestone  Ritual  CJise  (1ST7), 
the  use  of  Eucharistic  vestments  is  forbidden 
in  the  English  Cliurch. 

VGS'^tT^t  '  ves-tryc,  s.  [Altered  from  O.  Fr. 

vest ia i  re  =  the  vestry  in  a  church,  from  Lat, 
vesti'inum  =  a  wardVol>e,  prop.  neut.  sin^.  of 
vesliiirius  =  pertaining  to  a  vest  or  clotiies, 
from  veatis  =  dress.)    [Vestiarv.) 

1.  A  room  or  place  attached  to  a  church,  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  are  kej't, 
and  in  which  the  clergy,  choristers,  &c.,  robe 
themselves, 

"Ami  he  said  to  him  that  was  over  the  vettry,' 
Bring  forth  vestments  lor  all  the  worshippers  of 
Baal!*'— a  Kings  X.  22. 

2.  The  place  in  which  the  qnaliflr;d  parish- 
ioners of  a  parisli  meet  to  consult  on  parochial 
business.  Properly  such  plaee  is  the  vestry  of 
the  parish  churtb  ;  but  if  this  is  too  small  a 
larger  room  may  be  used. 

3.  A  meeting  of  the  pariehionors  of  a  parish 
to  consult  on  parochial  business.  So  called 
from  the  place  of  meeting  being  properly  the 
vestry  of  the  parish  church.  In  this  country 
only  church  affairs  are  diecuaeed  at  sucli  meet- 
ings— the  term  vestry  being  employed  only  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli.  In  England 
it  has  a  wider  application.  There  the  vestry 
of  a  parish  consists  generally  of  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  chief  men  of  the  parish  ; 
and  the  minister,  whether  rector,  vicar,  or 
perpetual  curate,  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the 
meetings.  Vestries  are  of  two  sorts :  (1) 
General  (or  ordinary^  and  (2)  Select.  A  gene- 
ral (or  ordinary)  vestry  is  one  to  which  every 
Iiarisliioner  orout-dweller  assessed  to  or  paying 
poor-rates  has  ariglitof  admission.  Its  powers 
extend  to  the  investigation  mto  and  restraint 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  parish  funds,  the 
repair,  alteration,  or  enlarging  of  the  churches 
or  chapels  within  the  parish,  the  appointment 
of  certain  officers,  as  vestry-clerk,  overseers, 
&c.  A  select  vestry  is  one  elected  annually 
in  certain  large  and  popvdous  places  by  the 
ratepayers,  with  powers  and  duties  similar  to 
those  of  local  boards. 

"The  local  pesf>i>-s  keep  the  roads  in  wretched  re- 
pair. '—Globe.  March  2+.  1868. 

*  vestry  -  board,  s.  The  vestry  of  a 
parish. 

vestry-clerk,  s.  An  officer  appointed 
by  a  vestry  to  keep  the  books,  accounts,  &c. 

vestry-hall,  s.  The  building  containing 
the  offices,  meeting-room,  &c.,  of  a  vestry. 

vestry  -  man,  *  vestri  -  man,   s.     A 

member  of  a  vestry. 

vestry-room,  s.  The  place  of  meeting 
of  a  vestry. 

*  ves'-try-dom,  s.    [Eng.  vesti-y ; -dom.]   The 

system  of  the  government  of   parishes    by 
vestries. 

"Relieved  from  the  incubus  of  omnipotent  vestry- 
dom."— Daily  Tel^raph,  Jan.  8,  1886. 

*  ves'-tu-ral,  a.    [Eng.  vtstur{€);  -ol.]    Per- 

taining to  clothes  or  dress. 

"The  vvttural  tisHue— UFiniety.  of  woollen  or  other 
c\i}t\i."—Carlyte :  Sartor  lietartui,  bit.  L,  ch,  L 

ves'-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vesti- 
fi(ra  =  clothing,  from  LaL  vestitws,  pa.  par.  of 
vestio  =  to  clothe  ;  Sp.  &Port.  ve^tidara  ;  Ita!. 
veslura,  vestitara.  I'esture  and  vestUure  are 
doublets.] 

1.  Ordiiiary  Language : 

*  1.  A  garment  or  garments  generally  ; 
dress,  clothes,  apparel,  robes. 

"  A  hewen  sepulcre.  ven,'  richly  decked  with  ve4fure» 
flt  for  fluch  a  purpose.'— fiocUut/  .■  Voyage*.  1.  466. 

2.  That  which  invests,  clothes,  covers,  or 
envelops  ;  a  covering  generally. 

"  But  this  mnddy  vesture  of  deciy 
Doth  grossly  close  ub  In." 

Stuikeap. :  MerchaiU  of  Venice,  v. 

•  n.  Laio : 

1.  All,  except  trees,  that  grows  and  covers 
the  land. 

2.  Investiture,  seisin,  possession. 

*  ves'-ture,  v.t.  [Ve.sture,  5.]  To  clothe,  to 
dress,  to  apparel,  to  array. 

"They  are  clothed  in  veluet  and  charalet.  furred 
with  grise,  and  we  Ik-  pet'itnrd  with  pore  ckitlic."— 
BemerM:  Froiuart;  Cronyde,  vol.  1.,  oh.  ccclxxxi. 


vS-s^'-vl-an,  a.  &t.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ve8QTiQ% 
g  voluino,  near  Naples,  Italy. 
B*  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  lAing.  :  A  kind  of  match,  not  easily 
extinguished, "used  lor  lighting  cigare  or  pipes 
It  is  really  a  miniature  squib. 

"  Not  all  the  wfuHux*  In  the  wurld  could  have  kopi 
hU  cigar  alight."— /J/oob.  Adventures  <if  a  VhaHon^ 
oh.  xlz. 

2.  Afin.  :  Tlie  same  aa  Idocrabe  (qv.> 
Called  also  Vesuvianite. 

vesuvian-salt,  s. 

iliiu  :  The  same  as  Aphthitalite  (q.v.). 

ve-su'-vX-an-ite,  «.     [Eng.  vesuvian;    iU.) 
[Vesl'Vian',  B,  2.] 

*  ve-SU'-vi-atO,  v.i.    [VESirviAN.l    To  mako 
an  eruption. 

"  It  vesuii'iteM.  This  Budden  heat  in  the  atnioaphor* 
hasBoiuethhn;  to  do  with  the  erui.th.n  of  the  moun- 
tain which  killed  Pliny  the  eIder."-J/.  CoUini: 
Tlioiightt  in  my  Garden,  I.  166. 

ves  zel'-yite, «.     [After  Mr.  Veszelyi ;  Bofll 

-t€{Min.).2 

Min.:  A  tricUnir  mineral  found  encrusting 
a  garnet  rock  and  gianite  at  Morawicza, 
Bauat,  Hungary.  Hardness,  8-5  to  4  ;  sp.  gr. 
3-531 ;  colour  and  streak,  greenish  -  blue. 
Compos.:  arsenic  acid,  12-lS;  phosphoric 
acid,  7-48;  protoxide  of  copper,  87'08;  pro- 
toxide of  zinc,  25-ti2;  wat«r,  17-08=  100, 
which  vields  the  formula  2(ZnCu)sAB.j08+9 
(ZnCu)H202+9aq. 

vet,  s.  [See  def.)  A  colloquial  or  slang  con- 
traction of  veterinary  (q.v.). 

"  Show  bU  horae's  feet  to  a  vet,  and  ask  bla  opiidon." 
—Field.  Feb.  4.  1&B8. 

vetch,  t  fit^li,  •  flcche.  s.  [O.  Fr.  veche, 
vcssc  (Fr.  vcsix),  from  Lat.  yicia  (q.v.).] 

Botany ; 

1.  A  name  applied  to  some  species  ol 
Vicia  (q.v.),  spec.  V.  sativa. 

t  2.  Vicia  sepium. 

3.  A  name  applied  to  certain  plants  more 
or  less  resembling  Vicia,  as  the  Bitter-vetch 
(Orofnis  sylvatica  and  Ervum  Hrvilia),  Horso- 
shoe-vetc'h,  Kidney-vetch,  Milk-vetch,  Tare-- 
vetch,  and  Wood-vetch  (q.v.). 

vet^h'-ling,  s.    [Eng.  veich;  Utig.} 
Bot. :  The  genus  iathyrus. 

•  vetyh'-j^,  a.    [Eng.  vetch;  -j/.} 

1.  Consisting  of  vetches  or  of  pea-straw. 

"  There  niaiBt  tlioo  hii!?e  In  a  vetrhy  lied." 

Spenser:  SJtepHeardS  Calender  ;  Sept. 

2.  Abounding  in  vetches. 

yet'-er-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vetei-anus  :=  old, 
veteran,  experienced,  a  veteran,  from  vetvSt 
genit.  veieris  =  old.  aged,  from  the  same  root 
as  Gr,  <T0«  (elos)  =  a  year.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Old,  aged ;  having  had  long 
experience ;  long  practised  or  experienced, 
especially  in  the  art  of  war  and  duties  of  a 
soldier. 


"  Then,  drawing  ni^h,  Minerva  thus  addn 
The  vrterun  king. " 

Cowper :  ffomer ;  Odyssey  xxlr. 

B.  As  stihst :  One  who  has  had  long  expe- 
rience or  practice  in  any  service,  duty,  or  art, 
especially  in  the  art  of  war ;  one  who  bas- 
grown  old  in  service,  especially  as  a  soldier. 

"  For  thee  the  hardy  vetermi  drops  a  tear." 

Fope:  Oil  UeneraJ  H.  Withers. 

II  In  America,  applied  tea  soldier  who  re- 
enlists  after  the  expiration  of  his  lirst  term 
of  service. 

vet'-er-an-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  veteran ;  •izt,'\  To 
re-enlist  for  service  as  a  soldier,    {Anier.) 

vet-er-in-ar'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  veterinary; 
-an.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  diseases  of 
cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  ;  a  veterin- 
ary surgeon. 

"  French  veterinariant  consider  that  uTrnptomatlc. 
antlu'axlBlesa  frequent  than  anthrax,'— /"rfW,  Feb.  19, 

1887. 

vet'-er-in-ar-^,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  velerinaHus 

=  (a.)  of  or  belonging  to  bewsts  of  burden, 
(s.)  a  cattle-doctor,  from  tWerinH5  =  pertain- 
ing to  beasts  of  bnrden  ;  veterina;  =  beasts  of 
burden;  Fr.  v6terinaire ;  Sp.  &  ItaL  «ter- 
inurio,] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  art,  science, 
or  profession  of  treating  or  healing  the  diseases 


bSil,  b^;  po^t.  J<5^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xonophon,  e^st.    -iug. 
-cjan. -tiaa  =  sh^JU   -tion, -aion  =  Bhun; -tion, -gion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -slous  =  Bhus.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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of  domestic  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  the  like. 

"It  ifl  curious  to  notice  the  entire  absence  of  any 
idea  of  spectflc  tnfectlou  aiaung  the  older  veterinary 
■wTit«n.'~ Field.  Jan.  21.  IS88. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  skilled  in  the 
diseases  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals ; 
a  veterinary  surgeon.     [Vet.] 

^  The  first  person  who  made  Veterinary 
science  a  regular  profession  is  said  to  have 
been  Claude  Bourgelet  (1712-1799).  The  first 
veterinary  school  set  up  was  at  Lyons  in  1701. 
There  are  now  several  in  the  United  States 
and  England. 

VGt'-i-ver.  v6t'-i-vert.  s.  IPr.]  The  Khus- 
khus  (q.  v.). 

Ve'-tO,  s.  ILat.  veto  =  I  forbid;  orig.  =  to 
leave  in  the  old  state  (from  the  same  root  as 
vetus  =  old)  ;  hence  =  to  vote  against  change 
in.) 

*  1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  The  power  possessed  by 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People  of  interfering  so 
as  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  any  measure  which 
they  deemed  injurious  to  their  order,  this 
power  bein^  exercised  by  pronouncing  the 
eoleran  word  veto. 

2.  Tlie  power  or  right  which  one  branch  of 
the  executive  of  a  state  has  to  negative  the 
resolutions  of  another  branch  ;  the  right  of 
(she  executive  branch  of  government  of  a 
state,  as  the  king,  president,  or  governor,  to 
reject  the  bills,  measures,  or  resolutions  of 
the  other  branches  ;  also  the  act  of  exercising 
such  right.  In  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
dent may  veto  all  measures  passed  by  con- 
gress, but  after  such  right  has  been  exercised, 
the  rejected  measures  may  be  passed  over  the 
veto  if  carried  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of 
congress.  In  Great  Britain  the  right  of  veto 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  has  not  been  exer- 
-cised  since  1707. 

"The  Crown  h,id  no  administrative  or  executive 
reBiJOiiaibility.  and  never  exercised  the  right  of  veto 
which  that  Houae  did.  aud  it  was  the  veto  of  the 
Prime  Miuiater."— iord  Rosebery,  in  Timet,  March 
19.  1888. 

3.  The  word  whereby  forbiddal  was  ex- 
pressed iu  certain  political  assemblies,  where 
the  official  language  was  more  or  less  Latin, 
and  where  a  single  voice  on  the  negative  side 
could  prevent  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
otherwise  unanimous;  the  Liberum  Veto,  or 
Free  Veto,  of  the  Polish  Diets  being  the  most 
famous  historical  instance  of  it.    (Latham.) 

i.  Hence,  any  authoritative  prohibition,  re- 
fusal, negative,  or  interdict. 

Veto  Act,  3. 

Scottish  Church:  An  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  passed  on  May  27,  1834,  by  184  to 
138  votes.  It  provided  that  when  a  patron 
issued  a  presentation  to  a  parish  in  favour  of 
a  minister  or  probationer,  the  disapproval  of 
the  presentee  by  a  majority  of  male  heads  of 
families  being  communicants,  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  ground  for  his  rejection,  it 
being  enacted  that  no  objection  should  be 
valid  unless  the  person  making  it  was  pre- 
pared to  state  before  the  Presbytery  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  factious  or  malicious 
motives,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  con- 
gregation. The  passing  of  this  Act  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Disruption  (q.v.). 

Ve'-td,  v.t.     [Veto,  s.]     To  put  a  veto  on ;  to 
prohibit,  to  forbid,  to  interdict,  to  negative. 


;    -isL]     One  who 
one  who  supports 


•ve'-to-ist,  s.  [Eng.  veto 
exercises  the  right  of  veto  ; 
the  use  of  the  veto. 

•  vetoyn.  s.    [  Betony.  ] 

Vet-tu'-ra,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  vectura  =  & 
bearing,  a  conveyance  ;  prop.  fem.  sing,  of 
vectunis,  fut.  par.  of  veho  =  to  carry  ;  Fr. 
voiture.]    An  Italian  four-wheeled  carriage. 

vet-tu-rl'-nd  (pi.  vet-tA-ri'-ni),  s.  [Ital.l 
[Vettura.]  One  who  lends  carriages  for  hire  ; 
one  who  drives  a  vettura  or  carriage.  Also 
applied  to  the  conveyance. 

"  The  road  bears  the  slow  diUgeuce  or  lagging  vet- 
turhw  by  the  shallow  Rhiae.'—Thackeraif :  Round- 
about Papers ;  On  a  Lazt/  Idle  Bon. 

*  Te-tudt',  a.  [Lat.  vetitstust  an  extension  of 
vetus  =  old.)    Old,  ancient. 

vex,  *  vex-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  vexer  =  to  vex, 
from  Lat.  vexo  =  to  vex,  lit.  =  to  keep  on 
carrying  or  moving  a  thing  about ;  an  inten- 


sive form  of  veho  (pa.  t.  vexi)  =  to  carry ;  8p. 
&  Port,  vtmr;  Ital.  vessare.) 
A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  toss  about ;  to  toss  into  waves;  to 
agitate.    (MiltoJi :  P.  L.,  i.  306.) 

*  2.  To  toss  or  throw  to  and  fro,  or  up  and 
down ;  hence,  to  twist  or  weave. 

"  Some  English  wuol.  vex'd  in  a  Belfilan  loom." 

Dryden:  Annut  Mirabilii,  ccvli, 

*  3.  To  cause  to  be  tossed  or  thrown  about ; 
to  harass. 

"  For  I  had  purpos'd  yet  with  many  a  storm 
To  Bex  Ulysses,  ere  be  reach'd  bis  home.' 

Cow/ier :  Homer;  Odysiey  xHi. 

4.  To  cause  trouble,  grief,  or  pain  to ;  to 
plague,  to  torment. 

•'The  wicked  spiritea  wer  sore  vexed,  &  could  not 
abide  the  dluine  power."— tTdoi  .■  Matt.  vilL 

5.  To  make  sorrowful ;  to  grieve,  to  afflict, 
to  distress. 

"  A  fliBht  to  rex  the  father's  soul  withal." 

Shaket/j. :  Titm  Andronicux,  v.  I. 

6.  To  make  angry  by  little  provocations  ; 
to  cAUse  slight  anger  or  annoyauce  to ;  to 
annoy,  to  tease,  to  fret,  to  irritate. 

"Stay'at  thou  to  vex  me  here?" 

Shaketp.:  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  4. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  annoyed,  angry,  or 
provoked  ;  to  fret ;  to  be  irritated  or  teased. 

"  We  wejrand  complain."— iTiWi/iffftect, 

%  For  the  dill'erence  between  to  vex  and  to 

displease,  see  Displease. 

•  vex'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vex;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  vexed  ;  liable  to  be  vexed.   (Soiithey.) 

vex-a'-tion,  *  vex-a-oi-on,  s.  [Fr.  vexa- 
tii'ii,  from  Lat.  vexationem,  accus.  o(i^exatio  = 
a  vexing,  from  vexatns,  pa.  par.  of  vexo  =  to 
vex  (q.v.);  Sp.  vexacion ;  Port,  ■yexacao ;  Ital. 
vessazione.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  vexing,  annoying,  grieving, 
troubling,  distressing,  or  displeasing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  vexed,  annoyed,  ir- 
ritated, grieved,  or  distressed  ;  annoyance  ; 
irritation,  grief,  worry,  fretting. 

"  Sorrow  may  degenerate  into  vexation  and  chagrin." 
—Cogan  :  On  the  Pauiont,  pt.  L,  ch.  li.,  5  8. 

3.  That  which  causes  irritation,  annoyance, 
distress,  sorrow,  grief,  or  worry  ;  an  annoy- 
ance, an  affliction. 

"  Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

1 4.  A  harassing  by  process  of  law ;  a 
troubling,  annoying,  or  vexing,  as  by  a  mali- 
cious or  frivolous  suit. 

"  Albeit,  the  party  Erieved  thereby  may  have  some 
rwwon  to  complain  of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  he 
not  cull  It  an  unjust  vexation."— Bacon. 

T[  Vexation  springs  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
acting  unpleasantly  on  the  inclinations  or 
passions  of  men ;  mortijlcation  is  a  strong 
degree  of  vexation,  which  arises  from  particular 
circumstances  acting  on  particular  passions. 
Vexation  arises  principally  from  the  crossing 
our  wishes  and  views  ;  mortification  from  the 
hurting  our  pride  aud  self-impoitance  ;  chagrin 
from  a  mixture  of  the  two  :  disappointments 
are  always  attended  with  more  or  less  vexa- 
tion, according  to  the  circumstances  which 
give  pain  and  trouble ;  an  exposure  of  our 
poverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  mortification, 
according  to  the  valuewhich  we  set  on  wealth 
and  grandeur ;  a  refusal  of  our  request  will 
produce  more  or  less  of  chagrin  as  it  is  ac- 
companied with  circumstances  more  or  less 
morti/yi}ig  to  our  pride. 

vex-a'-tlous,  a.     [Eng.  vex;  -atious.] 

1.  Causing  vexation,  annoyance,  irritation, 
trouble,  worry,  or  the  like  ;  annoying,  teasing, 
worrying,  troublesome,  vexing. 

"  His  second  wife's  vezatioui  carriage."— (7om(i^H  ■ 
Bitt.  <>/  Queen  hiizabelh  (an.  1691). 

2.  Distressing,  harassing,  afflictive. 

"Consider  him  maintaining  his  usurped  title  by 
vexatious  wara  against  the  kings  of  Judah. "-SouKft. 

3.  Full  of  troubles,  disquiet,  or  uneasiness  ; 
uneasy,  worried. 

"  He  leads  a  vexatious  life,  who  In  his  noblest  actions 
Is  so  gored  with  scruples  that  he  dares  not  make  a 
step  wltnout  the  authority  of  another."— />ij76j/. 

H  FH  volciis  and  vexatious :  A pplied  to  a  state- 
ment or  objection  made  without  any  grounds. 

vexatious-suit.  5. 

Law  :  A  suit  commenced  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  trouble,  or  without  cause. 

vex-a'-tious-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  vexatious;  'ly.) 
In  a  vexatious  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  vexa- 
tion, trouble,  or  worry. 

"  Quarantine  had  been  rleldly  and  vaxatiouily  eier- 
Claed."— Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  23,  1886. 


vSx-a'-ti0U8-n@SS,  s.  [Bug.  vexatious ;  -n«M.| 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vexatious. 

vexed,  vext,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Vex.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Annoyed,  worried,  troubled ;  tilled  with 
vexation. 

"  luthe  evening  we  returned  to  our  boat  weary  and 
rei/ atour  ill  success."— />um^iffr  :  Voyageii&n.  1675) 

2.  Much  debated,  disputed,  or  contested  ; 
unsettled. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  au  authoritaMvi 
Ijrououucenjent  on  this  vexed  question. "—Oaily  Tele- 
graph, March  22.  1888. 

*  vex'-ed-lSr»  adv.  [Eng.  vexed;  -ly.]  With 
vexation  ;  with  a  sense  of  annoyance  or  vexa- 
tion. 

"  My  heart  Is  vexediy  bub-^."— Richardson  :  Clariua, 
U.  166. 


•vex'-ed-ness,  s 

tioa,  annoyance. 


[Eng.  vexed ;  -ness.  ]  Vexa- 


"  A  loud  laugh,  which  had  more  of  vexed7ieti  than 
mirth  iu  it."— Richardson  :  air  0.  Orandison,  vl.  74, 

vex'-er,  s.    [Eng.  vex;  -er.]    One  who  vexea 

or  annoys. 

vex'-U,  s.    [Vexillum.] 

vex'-il-lar,  a.  [Lat.  vexillarius,  from  vexillum 
=  a  stiuidard,  a  flag  ;  dimin.  from  vehnn  —  a 
sail,  a  veil  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  vexillaire.]  The  same  as 
Vexillary  (q.v.). 

vex'-il-lar-y»  a,  &  s.    [Vexillab.1 
A«  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flag 
or  standard. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vexillum. 

(2)  (0/ (estivation) :  A  term  used  when  one 
piece  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  is 
folded  over  them,  they  being  arranged  face  to 
face,  as  in  papilionaceous  flowers. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  carries  a  vexillum ; 
a  standard-bearer. 

"  In  letters  like  to  those  the  vexillary 
Hath  left  crag-carven  over  the  streaming  Gelt.' 
Tennyaoti :  Oareth  A  Lynette. 

*  vex-il-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vexillatio,  from 
vexillum  =  a  standard.]  A  company  of  troops 
under  one  vexillum  or  ensign. 

vex'-il-lum,  s.    [Lat.]    [Vexillar.] 

*  1.  Roman  Antiquities: 

(1)  The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  consisting 
of  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross,  and  perhaps  surmounted  by  some  figure. 
[Standard,  s.,  I.  1.] 

(2)  The  troops  serving  under  one  vexillum  ; 
a  company,  a  troop. 

2.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  A  processional  cross. 

(2)  A  strip  of  silk  or  linen  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  crosier,  and  folded  round  the 
staff  to  prevent  the  metal  being  stained  by 
the  moisture  of  the  hand. 

3.  Ornith. :  The  racliis  and  web  of  a  feather 
taken  together;  the  whole  of  a  feather,  except 
the  c;ilan'uis  or  quill. 

4.  Bot. :  [Standard,  s.,  II.  1]. 

vex'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Vex.] 

vex'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  vexing;  'ly.]  In  a 
vexing  inauucr ;  SO  as  to  vex,  annoy,  or  worry  ; 
vexatiously. 

V-gear  wheel,  s.  [See  def.]  A  duplex  ar- 
rangement of  skew-gearing,  in  which  each 
tooth  is  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  V. 

V-hook,  s.    [See  def.] 

Steam-eng. :  A  gab  at  the  end  of  an  eccentric 
rod,  with  long  jaws  shaped  like  the  letter  V. 

vi'-a,  adv.    [Lat.  =  a  way.] 

i.  By  way  of;  by  the  route  of  :  as,  To  send 
a  letter  via  Southampton  =  by  way  of  South- 
ampton. 

•  2.  It  was  used  fonnerly  as  an  interjection 
of  encouragement.  [From  the  Italian  "  via,  an 
adverb  of  encouragement  used  by  commanders, 
as  also  by  riders  to  their  horses."    (Florio.)] 

••  Via  I   says   the    flend  1    away  I  aaya  the    fiend."— 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

Via-laotea»  s. 

Asiron. :  The  galaxj*  or  milky  way.  [Galaxy.] 


i&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU.  father:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go    pot. 
or.  wore,  wolt  work.  who.  son;  mute,  caXt,  ciire,  ^nlto,  our.  riile.  fuU;  try.  Syrian,    se.  oB  -  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  kw. 


viability— vibrionidsB 
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•^-a-bU'-i-tS^,  s.     [Eng.  viabU;  -ity.)  | 

1.  The  quality  or  state  uf  being  viable;  the  j 
capacity  of  living  after  birtli. 

"  Recurreucy  is  »  m6«aure  o(  viabiiUii."~Prt>c.  Hoyat 
Sneiety.  F«b.  21.  1869. 

2.  The  capacity  of  living  or  being  distributed 
over  wide  geographical  areas  :  as,  the  vui- 
hility  of  a  species. 

vi'-a-We,  a.     [Fr.,  from  vie  (Lat.  vita)  =  life.] 
Forensic  Med. :  A   term   applied   to   a  new- 
born child,  to  express  its  capability  of  sus- 
■aining  independent  existence. 

•■  Viable  .  .  .  likely  to  live,  fb]  ftpj)lie<l  to  tliat  con- 
dition of  ft  child  at  Dirtb."— J/(ij/»i«  .'  Expotiiory  Lcxi- 
con,  .tc. 

fi'-^-d&Ot,  s.  [Lat.  via  ducta  =  a  way  led 
(or  conducted)  across ;  from  via  =  a  way,  and 
ducta^  feni.  sing.  o(  d^ictus,  pa.  par.  of  diico  = 
to  lead,  to  conduct.]  [Way.]  A  term  applied 
to  extended  constructions  of  arches  or  other 
artificial  works  to  support  a  roadway,  and 
thus  distinguished  froui  aqueducts,  which  are 
similar  constructions  to  supi»ort  waterways. 
This  term  has  become  familiar  during  the 
present  century,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  vast  structures  so  designated  which 
have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  (arryiog  railroads 
over  valleys  and  districts  of  low  levels,  and 
the  geueral  name  of  viaduct  is  now  recognized 
as  dppliciihle  to  all  elevated  roadways  for 
which  artificial  cuOBtructiuus  of  timher,  irou, 
bricks,  or  stonework  are  establislied ,  and 
accordingly  among  the  principal  railroad  works 
are  to  l»  enumerated  viaducts  of  all  these 
materials. 

•  vi-age,  •  ve-age, '  vy-age.s.  [Voyage,  s.] 

^'-al,  *vi-all,  *vl-ol.  *vi-ole,  *vi-oll, 
•vi-olle,   'vy-ole,  •vy-oU,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

viole,  Jiole,  fiolle,  phiole;   Fr.  Jiole.]    [Phial.] 
A  small  glass  vessel  or  bottle  ;  a  phial  (q.v.). 

"  Slie  said  ;  and  bad  the  vial  to  be  broucht. 
Where  she  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly  drsught." 
Dryden  :  Sigitmonda  Jt  Ouiscardo,  705. 

^  To  jiour  out  vials  of  v^i-ath  npo7i  one  :  To 
take  vengeance  on  one.  (The  reference  is  to 
Rev.  xvi.) 

•  vi'-al,  I'. (.     [Vial,  s.]    To  pub  in  a  vial  or 

vials.    (^Milto7i :  Comus,  874.) 

•  vi-am'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  via  =  a  way,  a  road, 
and  Eng.  meter.]     An  odometer  (q.v.). 

vi'-^Jld,  *vi-ande,  s.  [Fr.  viande  =  meat, 
food,  from  Lat.  vivcttda  =  things  to  be  lived 
on,  provisions;  prop.  neut.  pi.  of  vivend us, 
fut.  pass.  par.  otvivo  =  to  live  ;  Ital.  vivanda.] 
Meat  dressed ;  food,  victuals,  provisions. 
(Used  almost  exclusively  in  the  plural.) 

*■  within  the  chariot  wine  and  bread  dlspoa*d. 
With  viands  such  as  regal  state  requirei." 

Cuwper:  Bomer  :  Odj/sgey  Mi. 

"vi'-gjid-er,  s.     [Eng.  viand;  -ei:] 
L  A  feeder,  or  eater. 
2.  One  who  provides  viands  ;  a  host. 

"  To  purchase  the  naine  of  a  sumptuous  Irttukelen 
or  a  good  viander^'—Iloliiuhed :  Detcription  (if  Ireland, 
ch.  iv. 

•vi'-and-r3^»  *  vi-and-rie, s.  [Eng.  viand; 
•ry.]    Food,  viands,  provisions. 


•  vi'-ar-y,  a.    [Lat.  via  =  a  way,  a  road.]    Of, 

pertaining  to,  or  liappening  on  roads  or  ou 
journeys. 

"  In  beasts,  in  birds.  In  dreams,  and  all  viary  omenB, 
they  are  only  conjectural  interpretations  of  dim-eyed 
ai&ii."—feltham  :  Jitsolves,  i.  96. 

•  vi'-at-tSc-ture,   s.      [Lat.  um  =  a  road,  a 

way*  and  Eiig.  (archi)tectuTe.]  The  art  or 
science  of  constructing  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
Ac. 

•  vi'S-t'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  viaticus  =  pertaining  to 
a  road  or  journey,  from  via  =  a.  road,  a  way.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  journey  or  travelling. 

Vi-at'-i-ciim,  s.  [Lat  neut.  sing,  of  viaticus 
—  viatic  (q.v.),] 

•  I.    Ord.    Lang. :    Provisions,   Ac,    for   a 
journey. 


Daviea  r  Witte'i  P^ilgrinutge,  sign.  8.  4  b. 

IL  Technically : 

*  1.  Roman  Antiq.  :  A  travelling  allowance 
to  officers  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces 
to  exercise  any  office  or  perform  any  service. 


2,  Eccles.  £  Church  History  : 

*  (1)  The  Eucharist,  as  the  support  of  Chris- 
tians in  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 

*  (2)  The  absolution  and  communion  of  the 
dying. 

(3)  (In  the  R(man  Church):  Tlie  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  given  to  persons  iu  danger 
of  death.  The  form  is  :  "  Keceive,  brother 
[or  sister],  the  viaticum  of  the  body  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  he  guard  thee  from 
the  malignant  foe,  and  lead  thee  to  eternal 
life." 

Vi-a'-t6r,  s.  (Lat=a  traveller,  from  via  = 
a  road,  a  way.] 

"  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  traveller. 

2.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  servant  who  attended 
upon  and  executed  the  commands  of  certain 
Roman  magistrates  ;  a  sunimouer  or  ap- 
paritor. 

•  vi-a-tor'-i-al-lSr,  ailv.  [Eng.  viator;  -ial, 
'ly.j    As  regards  travelling. 

"They  are  too  far  ap.irt  viult^rially  speaking."— 
Daily  Telfffraph,  Sept.  29,  18SS. 

vi'-bex  (pi.  vi-bi'-9e9),  s.  [Lat  =  the  mark 
of  a  blow  or  stripe,  a  weal.] 

Path.  (PI.):  H^emorrhagic  spots  of  some 
magnitude  arising  on  the  skin  in  Purpura 
(q.v.).  They  are  larger  than  Petechiae  and 
smaller  than  Ecchymoses. 

vi-bric'-u-lum  (pi.  vi-brac'-ij-l^),  s. 

[Mod.  Lat. 'from  vihro  =  to  agitate.] 

Zool.  (PI.) :  Filamentous  appendages  in  the 
Polyzoa.  They  generally  consist  of  long  bris- 
tles, capable  of  movement  and  easily  excited. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  organs  of  defence. 
{Darwin:  Oi-igin  of  Species  (ed.  6th),  pp.  193-4.) 

vi' -brant,  «.  [Lat.  vibrans,  pr.  par.  of  vibro 
—  to  Vibrate  (q.v.).]  Vibrating,  tremulous, 
resonant. 

"There  is  the  vibratit  tap  of  the  woodpecker  on  the 
bar-post."— harper's  Magazine.  May,  1882,  p.  858. 

vi'-brat©,  v.i.  &  (.     [Lat.  vibratus,  pa.  par.  of 
vibro  =  to  shake,  to  swing,  to  brandish;  cf. 
Icel.  vei/a  =^  to  vibrate,  to  wave.] 
A*  Intrajisitive : 

I.  To  swing,  to  oscillate  ;  to  move  one  way 
and  tlie  other  ;  to  play  to  and  fro. 

"  Peuduluma.  which  (being  of  equal  lengths  and 
unequal  grJivities)  vibrate  iu  equal  times." — Clarke: 
On  the  Attributes,  prop.  3. 

*  2.  To  move  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro 
with  alternate  compression  and  dilation  of 
parts,  as  an  elastic  fluid  ;  to  undulate. 

"  The  eustachian  tube  [isj  like  the  hole  in  a  drum. 
to  let  the  air  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the  bavitl  uf 
the  ear.  as  the  covering  membrane  vibrates."— P nicy : 
Sat.  Theol.,  ch.  ill. 

3.  To  produce  a  vibratory  or  resonant  efl'ect ; 
to  quiver,  to  sound. 

"  The  whisper  that  to  greatnesa  still  too  near, 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  soTereign's  ear." 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  367. 

*  4.  To  fluctuate  or  waver,  as  between  two 
opinions. 

B.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  or  to 
and  fro  ;  to  swing,  to  oscillate. 

2.  To  afl'ect  with  vibratory  motion ;  to 
cause  to  quiver. 

"  Breath  vocalized,  that  ia  titrated  or  undulated."— 
Holder. 

3.  To  measure  or  indicate  by  vibrations  or 
oscillations  :  as,  A  pendulum  I'ibrates  seconds. 

■  i.  To  throw  with  a  vibrator^  motion  ;  to 
launch,  to  luirl.    (A  Latinism.) 

"  A  glorious  people  tibrntid  again 
•  The  lightning  of  the  nations." 

:ihcUey :  Ode  to  Liberty. 

*  vi'- bra  -  tile,    a.      [Lat.     vibratiUs,     from 

vibratus,  ]>a.  par.  of  vibro  =  to  vibrate  (q.v.)  ; 
Fr.  vibratih.]  Adapted  to  or  used  for  vibra- 
tory motion  ;  vibratory. 

vlbratile-cUia,  s.  pi    [Cilia,  3.] 

*  vi-bra-tU'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vibratil(e):  -ity.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vibratile  ;  dispo* 
sition  to  vibrate  or  oscillate. 

vi-brat'-ing»  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Vibrate.] 

vibrating-piston  steam-engine,  s. 

A  steam-engine  in  which  the  power  is  cmii- 
niunicated  to  the  crank  through  pistons 
which  are  vibrating  in  their  motion,  and 
which  move  through  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

vi-bra'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  vibratlo,  from  vibratus, 


pa.  par.  of  ut&ro  =  to  vibrate  (q.v.) ;  Pr.ribro- 

tion ;  Sp.  vibracion;  Ital.  vibrazione.] 
1,  Ordinary  Langun\if  : 

1.  The  act  of  vibrating  or  swinging  to  and 
fro. 

2.  The  state  of  that  which  vibrates  ;  oscil- 
lation.    (See  extract.) 

"  As  undemtood  In  EnKlund  and  Oorniany,  ft  viAr»' 
lion  CknuprlMcs  k  motion  U)  and  fro  ;  In  Fmuco,  on  tb« 
contrary,  a  vibration  nirann  a  muvemeut  to  or  fro."— 
Oanol :  Phytics  (od.  Atkinson),  |  220. 

3.  A  resonant  sound  ;  a  resonance. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Physics:  The  reciprocating  motion  of  « 
body,  as  of  a  pendulum,  a  musical  chord, 
elastic  plate,  the  air  or  the  ether.  'I'ho  term 
oscillation  is,  however,  more  frequently  used 
to  denote  a  slow  reciprocating  motion,  as  that 
of  a  pendulum  which  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  gravity  on  the  wliole  mass  of  the 
body;  while  vibration  is  generally  conllned  to 
a  motion  having  quick  reciprocations,  as  that 
of  a  sonorous  body,  and  proceeding  fnun  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  molecules  of  the  body 
on  each  other  when  their  state  of  equilibrium 
has  been  disturbed. 

2.  Philos.  £  Physiol. :  A  sensorial  motion. 
[Sensorial-motions.] 

•  vi-bra-ti-fin-cle  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Eng. 
vibrati(pn) ;  dimin.  suft". -loidc]  A  small  vi- 
bration.   [Vibration,  II.  2.] 

"The  renewed  vibration  belug  less  vigorous  than  tba 
original  one  (unless  when  excit'-d  by  the  presence  of 
the  object,  or  in  certain  morbid  cases)  Is  called  a 
miniature  vibration  or  vibratiuncls."—  Bclihatn : 
PItitoa.  of  the  Mind,  5  4. 

^'-bra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  vibrat(e);  -ive.]  Vi- 
brating, vibratory. 

vi-bra'-to,  a.    [ital.] 

jlfasic*  A  pulsating  efl'ect  iu  vocal  music 
CHU-ied  by  rapidly  varj-iog  emphasis  on  the 
same  tone;  differing  from  the  tremolo,  iu  which 
there  is  a  flutleriug  alternation  in  torn-. 

vi'-bra-tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  vibrat{e);  -ory ;  Fr. 

Vihrahirc] 

1.  Vibrating  :  consisting  of  or  belonging  to 
vibration  or  oscillation. 

"Tlie  Tihratory  agitations  of  light  wid  of  air.'— 
BeUhani  .    Plutos.  of  the  Mind.  S  4. 

2.  Causing  vibration. 

vi'-bri-6,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vil/ro  =  to 
shake,  to  quiver.] 

*  1.  Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Ehrenber^B 
Vibrionida:  (q.v.).  It  approximattdy  corre- 
sponds to  the  modern  genus  Anguillul;i(q.v.). 
Used  also  of  any  individual  of  the  genus. 

t  2.  Bot. :  According  to  Cohn,  a  genus  of 
Scliizomycetes,  but  Grove  {Bacteria  £  Yeast 
Fungi)  classes  that  genus  and  Ophidomonas 
(Ehrenberg)  with  Spirillum,  which  he  thus 
defines :  Cells  cylindrical  or  slightly  com- 
pressed, simply  arcuate,  or  spirally  twisted, 
rigid,  with  a  flagellum  at  each  end  (doubtful 
in  some  species).  Multiplication  by  trans- 
verse division,  the  daughter- cells  for  the  most 
part  soon  separating.  At  times,  also,  a  zoo- 
glcea  is  formed.  The  species  are  found  in 
infusions,  in  brackish  water,  and  in  the  slime 
of  the  teeth.  Zopf  asserted  that  minute 
spherical  "cocci,"  short  rodlets  ("bacteria"), 
longer  rodlets  ("bacilli "),  and  filamentous 
("  leptothrix")  forms,  as  well  as  curved  and 
spiral  threads  ("vibrio,"  "spirillum"),  &c., 
occur  as  vegetative  stages  in  one  and  the 
same  Schizoinycete.  {Encye.  Brit,  (ed  9th), 
xxi.  399.) 

"It  may  be  noted  that  Vibrio  lsfaere[f.e.,  In  Ebrea- 
berg'a  Die  Infusions! hie rc/ien,  \>.  7Sl  conceived  to  ba 
nitturally  straight-lined,  but  capable  of  bending  In 
undulations  of  a  Beri)entiue  form,  being  thus  disLin- 

fuished  from  Spirillum  by  the  fact  that  the  undula- 
ions  lie  all  in  one  plane.  But  most  modern  observer* 
are  agreetl  that  the  species  referred  to  Vibrio  belong 
to  two  classes— the  one.  In  which  the  undulations  are 
serpentine,  being  merely  BiicUlns;  the  other.  In 
which  they  .are  spirni,  being  undistingiilshable  from 
Spirillum.  This  la.  therefore,  another  reason  .  .  .  why 
the  naone  Vibrio  should  be  dropped."— It'.  B.  Brave: 
tiacteria  i  y'east  Fungi,  p.  69. 

t  vi'-bri-on-al.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  v^rio,  genit. 
vibrion{is):  Eng.  suff.  -a/.]  Of,  belonging  to, 
or  induced  by  vibrios.  In  the  last  sense  the 
word  is  incorrectly  eTnpIuye<l,  the  fungi  of 
the  genus  Spirillum  and  the  lapsed  genus 
Vibrio  not  being  pathogenous. 

"  Virchow.  who  examined  a  aample.  considered  the 
granules  found  on  thexe  ^owthn  a.4  not  tuLt;oid,  but 
vibrionair—Blyth  :  /Uct.  llygiene.  p.  72. 

"  Vi-bri-6n'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  lAt  vibrio, 
genit.  iribrUmiis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idce.\ 


t>oil,  boS^;  poiit,  j($\^l;  oat,  9eU,  cboms,  9liin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
*cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhuiu   -oioos,  -tioos,  -sioos  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  •kc.  =  bel,  del. 
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vibriBSSB  — vlc&- 


Zool.:  A  lapsed  faniily  of  Blirenlxjrg »  In- 
fusoria. These  orgaiiisiiis  are  now  known  to 
be  Nejnatoiil  Wornjs,  and  are  classed  In  tbe 
family  AiiguUluUdai(q.v.)- 

Vi-bris'-ece,  ».  ?'•  (Lat.  =  the  sTiiall  hairs  In 
the  nostrils,  so  called,  according  to  Kestiis, 
because  their  cxtraetion  causes  a  person  to 
■halte  his  head.] 

Biol. :  Haiis  or  bristles  attached  t<J  the  li|>s 
of  in:cny  nmninials,  and  especially  developed 
in  the  Carnivora  and  ttodentia.  Tlio  vibrissa: 
are  or;;ans  of  t»juch,  and  give  warninj!  ol 
external  obstjicles,  and  hranelies  of  Ibc  lifth 
pair  of  nerves  are  distributed  to  their  roots. 
Cats  are  renilcicd  unable  to  cateli  mice  when 
their  whiskers  are  removed,  aud  various  ex- 
peiiincnts  have  shown  that  rabbits,  without 
the  assistance  of  their  eyes,  can  by  means  ol 
these  hairs  llnd  an  outlet  In  narrowjiassiigcs. 
Popularly  known  as  Smellers  and  Whiskers. 
In  many  birds  the  nasal  apcrturoa  arc  covered 
with  sliir,  imperfect  fcathais  (also  called 
bristles),  to  which  the  name  Vibrissa;  Is  some- 
times applied.  Tlicse,  however,  arc  not  organs 
of  touch,  hut  serve  to  prevent  the  nostrils 
becoming  obstructed  by  dust. 

vi'-br6-8o6pe,  ».  (Eng.  vibruitim),  and  Gt. 
(r«or.oj  (afroj/eo)  =  to  sec,  to  observe.)  An  in- 
strument Invented  by  Duhamel  for  graphically 
recording  the  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork,  by 
means  of  an  atUiched  style  on  a  piece  of 
smoked  paper  gummed  around  a  cylinder. 
The  folk  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  cylinder 
turned,  the  style  making  a  mark  whose  waves 
correspond  to  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
second. 

vi-bur'-nic,  o.  IKug.  tiiiTOrn<«jn) ;  -icl  De- 
rived from  the  viburnum. 

vibumlo-actd,  >. 

Chem. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  an  acid 
found  in  the  bark  of  th*  guelder-rose,  pro- 
l«ibly  valeric  acid. 

vi-bur'-num,  i.  ILat.  =  the  wayfaring-tree.] 
Hot.  :  Guelder-rose;  a  genus  of  Sambucea;. 
Shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  brandies,  simple 
leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of 
white  or  pink  flowers;  ealyx  limb  flve-clefl , 
corolla  caiiipanulate  or  funnel-shaped,  flve- 
lobed  ;  6tam6nBflve,etipmasthree, sessile, ovary 
one-  to  three-celled  ;  (ruit  an  inferior  one-seeded 
berry.  Species  numerous;  two  Unileil  Utatea 
species.  VUturtiHtn  etlule  and  V.  orycoccm,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Kuro|.ean  Guelder  Iloso  (  1'.  f.;m/ii«  , 
pniduce  heirlc-B  agreeably  acid  in  tasti-,  whidi 
are  used  like  tianberries.  The  herries  of  V. 
(iiiilmm,  the  Wayfaring  tree,  have  medicinal 
properties.  The  wood  is  white  and  liaid  and  is 
priz.od  liy  lurners.  The  fruit  of  the  f>mraon 
Guelder  Kose  is  eaten  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
with  lioiiey  andflc/ur.  Tlie  branches  yield  a  yel- 
low dye.  (OrixnEii-tiosE,]  I'.  7'onuiistho  Lnii- 
nistiniisfq  v.)  An  oil  extiaeted  liom  tlioseeds 
of  V.  corlactum,  a  large  Himalayan  sliruli,  is 
used  by  the  Nepaulese  lor  food  and  for  burn- 
ing. The  fruit  of  V.  cotini/olium,  K.  Jodens,  V. 
nerroBUm,  and  f.  tiellulaium,  Himalayan 
Bhrnbs,  are  eaten  by  the  nativen.  The  wood 
of  V.  eniljesaiiH,  a  small  Himalayan  tree,  is 
very  hard,  i-lose,  an<l  even-gi'ained. 

Tic  ar,  "vie  aire,  "  vlo-are,  "vlc-ar-le, 
•  vio-ar-ye,  ■  vUt-er,  *  vyk^or, ».  [I'r- 
viaUre  —  a  vicar,  a  deputy,  from  Lat.  ricurium, 
accus.  of  f icariiis  =  a  substitute,  a  deputy, 
from  f  (c(j  =  a  turn,  change,  succession  ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  mairio;  Port.  viga.iro.\  [VlcK-,  pre/.] 
•1.  Oril.  I.diig.  :  A  deputy;  a  person  dc- 
pnteil  or  authorizeil  to  perform  the  duties  or 
functions  of  another. 

"  They  iiilffht  apijolnt  a.  dt-puty  or  viear  to  do  It  t»T 
tiitm."—fiftlTnan:  On  Tytiii-i,  cti   xxlx. 

2.  Canon  Imw  :  Tlie  priest  of  a  parish,  the 
predial  tithes  of  which  are  impropriated  or 
api.ropriatcd  ;  that  Is,  belong  to  a  chajdcr  or 
religious  house,  or  to  a  layinan  who  receives 
them  and  allows  the  vicar  only  the  smaller 
tithes  or  a  salary.     [Rector.] 

"  TheM  ftitiiTonrlivtliiff  corpomtloniv  or  rellirloim 
houNet,  were  wont  t'»  ik-|»iit«  one  of  their  own  oo'ly  lo 
perform  divine  service  In  those  pftrl«lie«  of  wit'-'-  "'" 
Boel'-ty  wfui  thou  tlie  iiareoii.  Tlile  offlcinttiij- " 
wiM  ill  reiiltt  V  no  iiioi 
sereiit  of  tlio  ft|'[iri 
-     '  ^-  '■_/ 


vicnrtufl  or  pfear. ' 


IK  mliilNter 
^  thrni  n.  curwte.  deputy,  or  vl.e- 
i,\)tlxU}T,  and.  tlierefore.  coli'd 
/llackltoru :  Commtml.,  Ilk.  1..  ch. 


vlcar-apostoUo,  ». 

/iiraiaa  Vluircli :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
bisliop  or  archbishop,  n.-nurally  of  some  remote 
see.towhum  the  I'ope.leiegatedaportionof  his 
authority,  or  to  any  ecclesiastic  Invested  with 
power  toexcrciseepiscoial  jurisdiction  iiiBume 
place  where  the  ordinary  waa  for  some  reason 
incapable  of  dischurging  his  duties  elllclently. 
Now  vicars-apostolic,  who  are  nearly  always 
titular  bishops,  are  api'ointed  where  no  epis- 
copate has  been  eslablished,  or  where  the 
succession  has  been  interrui'tcd.  There  are 
at  present  over  a  hundred  of  such  vicariates 
in  existence.  The  Cliuieh  in  Ungland  was 
governed  bv  vicars-apostolic  from  lOSo  till 
the  re-estab'lishinent  of  the  hierarchy  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  in  1850. 

ylcar-choral,  >■ 

1.  A  priest-vicar  ;  a  minor-canon  (q. v.). 

2.  A  l.iy-vii:ar  (q.v.). 

vlcar-forane,  s. 

lOmaii.  Church:  A  di;;nitary or  parish  priest, 
npi'ointP'l  by  a  bisliop  to  exercise  a  limited 
juiisdietion  in  a  iiarticulur  town  or  district  of 
his  diocese.  The  chief  duty  of  vicars-forane 
is  to  maintain  ecclesiastical  discipline,  report 
to  the  bishop  on  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  an. 
to  preside  at  their  local  confercuces.  The  tlrsl 
Council  of  WestrainsU^r  (1802)  adils  to  these 
the  care  of  sick  priesta,  the  ailministration  of 
Church  proiierty,  and  the  maintenance  of  sa- 
cred imildings.  In  Ireland  almost  their  sole 
function  is  to  grant  episcopal  dispensations 
for  the  non-publication  of  banns. 

vlcar-general,  ». 

1.  WmtnChureh:  A  clerk,  usually  (but  not 
necessarily)  in  holy  orders,  and  having  a  de- 
gree in  canon  law,  appointed  by  a  bishop  to 
assist  in  the  ilischargo  of  episcopal  functions. 
In  matters  of  jurisdntion  the  vicai-general  is 
regarded  as  tlie  oidiii:Liy,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  fonner  to  the  latter;  but  the 
vicar-general  may  not  do  any  of  those  things 
which  belong  to  the  episcojial  order.  A  liibliop 
la  not  obliged  to  appoint  a  vicar-general,  but 
may  ajipoint  two  or  more  if  necessary.  The 
otH'cc  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  an  arch- 
deacon (q.v.)  in  the  early  and  mediajval  church. 

2.  ^Ttf/acanOiHrn/i:  An  ollicer  employed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  scniie  other 
bishops  to  assist  In  such  matters  aa  eceli.si- 
astical  causes  and  visititions. 

vio'-ar-age  (age  as  ig),  •  vic'-ar-idge, 
•  vyo-rage,  s-     [Kng.  vicar;  -wje.\ 

'  1.  The  condition  or  state  of  a  substitute  or 
deputy  ;  substitution. 

"Tlioy  liave  sole  Juriadlettoli.  and  the  preeljyters 
only  In  hUljstltutlou  or  vUuirUltiaJ'—llp.  Tai/lor :  tpit- 
eaiictcj/  Aaterttid,  )  50. 

2.  The  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

"  Some  viearagel  are  Inore  liberally,  and  aoino  more 
scauttly.  endowed." 


-ItlitdiUone:  Cimimant.,  Ijk.  1,. 


n  Vicar  of  Chrint:  A  title  In  the  early 
Church  common  to  all  bishops,  but  now  con- 
fined to  the  Pope. 


3.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar. 

Vio'-ar-ess,  «.  |Eng.  vicar;  -ws.]  A  female 
vieaV.  Also  used  of  the  wife  of  a  vicar  when 
she  has  the  character  of  interfering  in  parish 
business. 

"Mother  Austin  wae  afterwanli  vtcareu  eeverat 
yeAth."-'Arclugoto[ila,  uxviU.  l'J8. 

•  vi-oar'-i-al,  a.     [Eng.  vimr;  -ial.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vicar  ;  small. 

"  III  Bome  purlitlieR  rcetorlal.  and  III  flonio  vtcariul 
tttlies."— /;^aeA«(onc  .'  Commfnl .  t)k.  1..  ctl,  11. 

2.  Vicarious,  delegated. 

"All  derived  and  vicarial  power eliall  bodoiieaway. 
as  no  further  iiece»sary."-fl/oc*i».i«  HacrM  aauta, 
11.     (Prof,.  V  xxix.) 

3.  Holding  the  olllce  of  or  acting  as  a  vicar. 

"  Hut  tlie  great  proprietors  of  laud  BfKin  found  ttie 
Incfjiivenleneo  of  a  iniiiUtry  bo  precarlons  and  dlataiit, 
liiti'U-niblc  ;  and  obtained  for  enth  a  reeldenl  iiaat'ir. 
ellli'T  reet'jrl.d  or  lyinirhil,  either  an  ineuioheiit  or  a 
BUbBtltiite,'— /.'nox  .-  liermom.  vol.  vl..  ser.  -it. 

•  vi- oar' -I -an,  a.     (Eng.  vicar;  -ian.)     A 

vicar. 

vi-car'-i-ate,  •  vi-car'-i-at,  o-  A  •-    (Low 

I.at.  vicAirialus.^ 

'  A.  Aa  adj.  :  Having  delegated  power ; 
delegated. 

■'  Held  up  by  tbe  vicarta*  authority  of  our  flee"— 
Bttrroio:   WorkM,  1.  Ml. 

B.  As  Buhstantive ; 

•  1.  The  office,  position,  or  power  of  a  Ylcar ; 
a  delegated  office  or  power  ;  vicarshlp. 

■•  Rules  the  church  by  a  vi^itriat*  of  hU  spirit."— 
Bp.  HaU  :  Revelation  llevealntl. 


2.    The  Jurisdiction   of    a   vIcar-apostoUO' 

(q.v.). 

"Tlio  C'dlese  of  ttie  KropaKMudtt  Fllle  has  ilWlded 
tbe  liltluTU>  exlHtliiK  AooeU/llc  Vicariate  of  Natal 
into  three  Jurisdictions,  —flaffy  Teltgraph,  Feb.  20. 
IHSO. 

Ti-car'-l-otis,  a.    (Lat.  vicarius.\    [Vicab.] 
I.  Oniinary  lAinyuafje.: 

1.  (If  or  belonging  to  a  vicar,  deputy,  or 
substitute  ;  'h'put'-d,  delegated  :  as,  itloarlous 
power  or  authority. 

2.  Acting  fororon  behalf  of  another;  acting 
as  a  deputy,  delegate,  or  aubstitute:  as,  a 
vicarious  agent. 

3.  Performed,  done,  or  aufTered  for  or  instead 
of  another  ;  sulfen-d  or  done  by  deputy. 

"  The  doatb  of  ChrUt  was  ...  ft  Hcariota  punlBh- 
nientof  sin."— If^reWonJ.-  IVor*!,  vlt.  Tl. 

IL  Mul.:  Occurring  in  one  place  instead 
of  another  :  as,  a  vicarious  secretion. 

Ti-ciir'-i-OUB-lj?,  arlv.  (Eng.  t>frai-f<m,! ;  -ly.] 
In  a  vicarious  manner;  as  deputy,  delegate, 
or  substitute  for  another;  by  means  of  a 
deputy  or  sutistitute. 

'■  Their  iirsparatlon  is  nioNt  of  It  done  Hcarictitlll, 
throuKh  their  dreB8inakeTi»."—/>«i/y  Tellffraph,  Haleb 
1,  ISII'J. 

vic'-ar-sbip,  «-  (Eng.  tiirar;  -«Wp.]  The 
olllec  of  a  vicar ;  the  ministry  of  a  vicar. 

*  Tlc-ar-y,  *  Tlo-ar-ye,  a.    [Vicak.] 

vi^e  (1),  *  Ty9e  (l),  *  vis,  «.  (Fr.  irfce,  from 
Lat.  rillnm.  =  a  vice,  a  fault.] 

1.  A  fault,  a  blemish,  a  defect,  an  imper- 
fection. 

"  You  have  a  trice  of  mercy  In  you. 

Shakatp.  ■'  Triiilua  i  C'rcitUIa.  V.  8. 

2.  Any  immoral  or  evil  habit  or  practice; 
any  evil  habit  or  practice  in  which  a  person 
indulges  ;  a  moral  fault  or  failing  ;  immorality ; 
customarv  deviation  in  a  single  respect  or  in 
general  from  a  tight  standard  ;  specif.,  the  in- 
dulgence of  iinmoral,  impure,  or  degrading 
appetites  or  passions. 

"  Let  mo  persuade  you  to  think  of  tliat  irfce  which, 
from  my  expenonce  ftiiit  from  tlie  t«stliiiouy  of  others, 
iBdovaBtitliiK  your  life."— Canon  A'n,jz-if«/c,  In  A'cho, 
March  21,  laSS. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  manners. 
(Used  In  a  general  or  collective  sense,  and 
without  any  plural :  as.  An  age  of  I'icc.) 

4.  A  fault ;  a  bad  habit  or  trick  in  a  horse. 
"  5.  The  general  title  of  the  buffoon  of  the 

old  moralities  or  moral  plays.  Often  named 
after  one  specillc  vice,  as  Iniquity,  Coveloua- 
ness.  Fraud,  &c. 

•■  Like  t«  the  old  Vic*  .  .  . 
Who  wlthdagRcrof  lath. 
In  hlB  n«iO  and  lile  wrath. 
Cries,  all.  ba  I  to  the  devil. 

,1A(iieir<.  ,    Twelfth  Siffht,  It.  I. 

"  vloe-bltton,  o.  Corrupted  witli  vice  ; 
a  prey  to  vice. 

"  Wliat  a  paltry  creature  is  a  man  eic<-W(f en / ' ■ 
iticharit^. 


r  V.  Oriinditun,  vl.  18L 

vi9e  (2),  •  vy<}9  (2),  '  vys,  •  vysse,  s.Ua. 

[i''r.  vU  (O.  i'V.  tiir)  =  a  vice,  a  spiiidlo  of  a. 
press,  a  winding  stair,  from  Lat.  vitis  =  a 
vine,  bryony,  lit.  =  that  which  winds  or 
twines ;  cf.  Ital.  pi«  =  a  vine,  a  vice,  a  screw.) 

A,  As  sahstantivt : 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  winding-stair,  a  spiral  staircase. 
"Then  an  aiiKell  came  dowiiefroin  tbe«t.«oon  bygh 

by  a  i/jioo.'  -CiiKon  .■   IlliroiiicU  iil  Sngland,  pt.  Til.. 
p.  130  b. 

2.  An  instrument  with  two  jaws,  between 
which  an  obiect  may  be  clamped  securely, 
leaving  both  hands  free  for  work.  The  hand- 
vice  is  not  a  vice  proiier,  but  has  a  tang  which 
is  grasiied  by  one  hand,  while  the  other  holds 
the  tool  to  work  upon  the  object  held. 

"  The  nialne  pbmke  or  upper  Bt^.cke  of  the  presse. 
went  with  a  Hre  In  manner  of  aBkrew.-/".  Holland: 
Pliiiji,  l.k.  ivlll.,  ch.  xxxl, 

3  rtumh. :  A  tool  used  by  plunil«;rs  for 
drawing  kad  into  flat  grooved  rods,  called, 
caines,  for  lattice-windows. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Gratp,  gripe. 

"An"  I  hot  fist  htm  oine,  an'  a'  come  bat  wtthta  my 
vicer-altakeik. ;  2  Itenru  J  I'.,  it.  1. 

•  B.  As  arlj.  :  Winding,  spiral. 

"There  wore somty we  houees  with  ttfjce  arches  and 
Toules  lutbo  mauer  of  roma"— C'oafon .'  IJtlvript 
Britain,  p.  16. 

vi9e-,  pr</  (Fr. ,  from  Lat.  trice  =  In  place  of, 
from  iricU  (genit.)  =  a  turn,  change,  stead.l 
A  prellx,  denoting  in  its  compounds,  one  who 
acts  In  place  or  as  deputy  of  another,  or  on« 


ate   fit,  fere,  amidst,  what,  tSiU,  fother;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine:  B*   P8te. 
or.  wore.  woU.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cfib,  cure,  ^nlte,  cur.  rfile,  l4ll ;  try,  Simian.    ».  os  =  e ;  ey  -  a :  <iu  -  KW. 


vice— viciously 
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second  in  rank  :  as,  i^i«- president,  fice-cliair- 
man,  &e. 

^  (1)  In  coUoqiiial  language  it  is  Ircquoiitly 
used  iiMU^icudcntiy  as  a  noun,  the  roiiiptiund 
for  which  it  stands  being  indicated  by  the 
contoxt, 

"Mr.  Domklns  acting  na  chivtrinfiii,  ftnd  Mr.  LafTcy 
offlcifitiiig  as  riea."--Dickeitt:  Pickwick,  ch.  vlL 

(-)  It  is  also  commonly  used  as  a  prepositii'ii 
or  udvei'b,  with  the  force  of  "  in  the  j-lace  ol," 
*'  to  succeed." 

Vice-admiral,  s. 

*  1.  The  second  commander  of  a  fleet. 

"The  vice-iuhniral  In  the  uildille  of  the  fli-et,  with  a 

i-at    squmlrun    o(    gn'" 
litioHea :  Hist.  Ttirkes. 

2.  [Admiral,  1|.] 
vice-admiralty,  s. 

1.  The  ollite  of  a  viee-adniiral 

"  The  oicf-adtnirulty  Is  eztrrciaed  by  Mr.  I'revauioc." 
~Careto. 

2.  A  vice-admiralty  court. 
Vice-admirally  Courts:  Tribunals  established 

In  tlie  British  possessions  beyond  the  s^as 
with  jurisdiction  rver  maritime  causes,  includ- 
ing those  relating  to  prizes. 

*  vice-agent,  s.  One  who  acts  in  place 
of  anoth- r. 

"  A  vassal  Satan  hath  made  hin  vice ■  a fferit,  to  crvM 
whatever  the  faithful  ought  to  do."— Hooker. 

Vice-Chair,  s. 

1.  The  seat  occupied  by  a  vice-ctairman. 

2.  A  vice-chairman  (q. v.). 

vice-chairm.an,  s.  A  deputy  chainnan  ; 
alsn  cue  who  )ii;iu\iie.s  the  seat  at  the  end  of 
tlie  table,  facing  the  chairman. 

vice -chamberlain,  5.  The  deputy  of  a 
chamberlain ;  in  the  royal  houseliold,  the 
deputy  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  {English.) 

vice-chancellor,  s.  An  officer  next  in 
rank  to  a  chancellor;  the  deputy  of  a  chan- 
cellor : 

1.  Law:  A  judge  in  the  Chancery  division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  England, 
holding  a  separate  court.  The  office  was 
abolished  by  the  Judicature  Act.  [Judoe,  s., 
II.   1.] 

2.  Univ. :  An  officer  who  acts  as  deputy  of 
the  chancellor,  discharging  nearly  all  the 
duties  of  the  latter  in  his  absence. 

"  Oucr  each  vnluersitle  also  there  U  a  Beuerall  chan- 
c*Ior.  whose  offices  are  periietuall.  howheit  thfir  aub- 
etltntes,  whoui  we  calf  vUf-ctinnre/lurs,  are  chaugt-ci 
eueiie  yeare.'— JJo/iriiAt'd  ;  Descript.  Engand,  bk.  li., 
Ch.  lii. 

Vice- Chancellorship,  s.    The  office  or 

dignity  of  a  vice-cliancellor. 

vice-consul,  s.  An  officer  who  acts  in 
place  of  a  citusul  ;  a  subordinate  officer  to 
whom  consular  functions  are  delegated,  in 
some  particular  part  of  a  district  already 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  consul. 

•  vice-king,  5.  One  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  king  ;  a  viceroy. 

"His  deputie  or  pic?  A:j";7  seeing  us  at  sea,  came  with 
hiB  caiioe  to  \x&."—Uackluiit  :    yuynyvs,  i\\.  "3!). 

•  vice-legate,  5.  A  subordinate,  assistant, 
or  deputy  legate. 

Vice -presidency.  5.  The  office  or  posi- 
tion of  a  vice-jiresidcnt. 

vice-president,  5.  One  who  holds  ofTn^e 
next  to  a  pr€-6ident.  In  the  L'liiteil  .Siatea  Ihe 
Vice-Presiiieut  is  elected  at  the  same  lime  with 
the  President,  to  Bucret-d  him  iu  case  of  his 
deatli  during  lus  term  of  office.  This  has 
happene<l  four  tinicB  within  the  hietory  of 
tlie  country.  The  Vice-PreBideut  officiates  as 
President  of  the  ^Senate. 

•  vife,  v.L     iVicE  (*2),  s.] 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  with,  or  as  with,  a 
vice  ;  to  hold  in,  or  as  in  a  vice. 

2.  To  screw  ;  to  force  or  press,  as  in  a  vice. 

"  As  he  had  aeen  't  or  heeu  lui  f natrimif  nt 
To  Vice  yuu  tu  t."        Shakvsp.  :   IVinlcr't  Tale,  I.  2. 

•vi^ed,  o.    [Eng.  rtc(e).  (1),  a. ;  -erf.l    Vicious, 
wicked,  corrupt.     [See  extract  under  Hiou- 

V  ICED.  J 

•  vi9e-ger'-en9e,   *  vi9e-ger'-en-9y,   s. 

[Eiig.  vicegeren(() :  -ce,  -cy.]  The  office  of  a 
vicegerent;  deputed  power;  lieutenancy; 
agency  under  another. 

"  To  the  great  vicrperenry  I  grew. 
Being  a  title  t\a  euprt^ine  ax  ntnv. ' 

Drayton  :  Le-jctid  </  Thomnt  CromweJl. 


vico-ger -ent,  a.  &  ».  (Lat.  rice  =  in  place 
of,  and  gfTeii$,  pr.  par.  of  gero=  to  carry  on, 
to  ai't,  to  rule.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  or  exorcising  delegated  power; 
acting  as  a  vicegerent,  or  iu  the  place  of 
another. 

'•  Rut  whom  send  I  to  Jud|[«  them  t  whom  but  Thee 
Victjjerrnt  Soil  t"  MUton  :  /'.  L,,  X.  60, 

*  2.  Can-ied  out  or  exercised  under  delegated 
authority. 

"  Under  hln  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  uu«  iudlvldaal  eout." 

Milton  •  P.  I.,  V.  609. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  officer  deputeil  by  a  su- 
perior or  proper  authoiity  to  exercise  the 
powers  or  functions  of  another;  one  acting 
witli  delegated  authority  ;  a  deputy,  a  sub- 
stitute. 

"Tu  liaue  the  nutorltle  aa  a  notable  vicegerent  Id  bo 
excelletit  and  ijaynehill  an  office."— Cdal :  Itmothye  L 

Vi9e'-man,  s.  [Kng.  vice  (2),  s.  ;  and  'man.] 
A  man  who  wrnks  at  a  vice;  specifically,  a 
smith  who  works  at  a  vice  instead  of  an  anvil. 

"  Vi9  -en-ar-Jr,  a.  [Lat.  vicenaHus^  from 
victni  =  twt-nty  each  ;  viginti  ~  twenty.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  twenty. 

vi-9en'-ni-al,  a.  [Lat.  viceni  —  twenty  each, 
and  aHJius  =  a  year.]  Lasting  or  continuing 
twenty  years. 

vicennial-prescription,  s. 

Scots  Laiv  :  A  prescriptinn  of  twenty  years  ; 
one  of  the  lesser  prescriplicns  which  is  plead- 
able against  holograph  bonds  not  attested  by 
witnesses. 

vi9e-re'-gali  a.  [Pref.  tnce-,  and  Eng.  regal.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  viceroy  orto  vicernyalty. 

"  No  putilic  ceremony  could  be  performed  in  m  he- 
cnmliiginaiiner  under  the  ficeregat  loot." — MaeaiUiiy  : 
Iluf.  £»g.,  ch.  xlL 

vi9e'-roj^,  s.  [Ft.  viceroi,  from  uice^  in  place 
of.  and  roi=king.]  A  vice-king;  one  who 
acts  as  the  governor  or  ruler  of  a  kingdom, 
country,  or  province  in  the  place  and  name 
of  the  sovereign,  and  with  regal  authority. 

Vi9e-r6l^'-al-ty,  s.  [Eng.  viceroy;  -alty.] 
The  dignity,  office,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy. 

"  So  i ni portant  a  concentration  of  Imperialftutb writ y 
over  Irrliind  hs  would  be  implied  in  thedet^nite  aboli- 
tlou   of  the  viveroyaUy."— Daily  Telegraph,  July  15, 

*  vi9e'-r^'Ship.  s.  [Eng.  viceroy;  •ship.] 
The  dignity  or  oliice  of  a  viceroy  ;  viceroyalty. 

*vi9'-e-t^,  s.  [Kng.  Vict  (1),  8.;  -ty.]  Fault, 
defect,  imjieifection.  (Ben  Jonson:  Love's 
Welcomeat  Welheck.) 

vi'-9e  ver'-sa,  vhr.  [Lat.  =  the  turn  being 
chani^od.]  Contrariwise;  on  the  contrary; 
the  re\erse  ;  tlie  terms  or  the  case  being  re- 
versed. 

vt9'-i-a,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  vetch.] 

Bot.  :  Vetch,  Tare ;  the  typical  genus  of 
Viciese  (q.v.).  Ciimbling  or  diffuse  herbs, 
with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  nearly  always 
ending  in  a  tendril.  Floweis  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes, blue,  purjde,  or  yellow;  wings  of  the 
corolla  adnate  to  the  keel  ;  style  fllifnrm.  with 
the  upper  part  hairy  all  round,  or  with  a  tuft 
of  hair  beneath  the  stiguia.  Known  species 
about  a  hundred;  from  ihe  noi-therly  regions 
of  South  America.  Ten  nn^  European  ;  V 
Mnisjiernia,  the  Slender;  V.hirmtta,  the  Hairy 
or  C<Mnmon  Tare  ;  V.  Cracca,  the  Tufted  ;  V. 
Orobvs,  the  Wood  Bitter;  K,  sylvatica,  the 
Wood  ;  V,  sepium,  the  Bush  ;  V.  httea,  the 
Rough-podded  Yellow  ;  V.  saliva,  the  Com- 
mon .  y.  lathy roides,  the  Spring;  and  V.hlthy- 
niraf,  the  Kougli-itodded  Purple  Vetch.  One 
of  the  most  coniTiion  is  Vicia  hirsute,  which 
is  fiiund  in  cornlields  and  hedges.  It  has 
weak,  straggling,  and  ciimbling  stems,  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  insigniticant  pale  blue 
flowers,  r.  tracca,  found  in  bu-shy  places, 
has  munerous  and  tine  bluish-purple  flowers. 
V.  Orubus,  with  unilateral  j-acemes  of  purplish- 
white  llowers,  and  V.  sylimtica,  withnumeixms 
and  very  Imautiful  flowi-rs — white  streaked 
with  bluish  veins— are  found  in  rocky  or 
mniintainnus  regions.  V.  sejnmii,  with  dull 
pale  purple  flowei-s,  is  frequent  in  woods  and 
shady  places,  while  V.  iiitea  tlouri-shes  best 
near  the  sea.  V.  siUiva  has  six  to  ten  leaflets, 
one  or  two  axillary,  nearly  sessile  flowers,  and 
silky  lei^umes.     It  is  frequent   in   cultivat+'d 


ground.  V.  lathyroidfs^  is  a  small  specie*, 
with  two  to  six  1-  alh'ts,  and  snlitiiry  flowert. 
Vicia  Faba  is  the  Ccuimoii  bean.     [Bean. J 

"  vic'-i-ate  (o  as  eh),  x\t.  &  (.    [Vitiate.) 

Vi9-i-e'-»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  i«d(a);  I^t 

fern.  pi.  atlj.  sulf.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tri\>e  of  Papilionaceo.'.  The  ten 
filaments  of  the  stamens,  or  at  leiuit  nine  of 
them,  connate ;  cotyleilims  fleshy  ;  leave* 
generally  cirrhose.  (ienera •  Cicer,  Piaum, 
Ervuni,  Vicia,  Lathyrus,  &c. 

vX9'-ln-age  (age  as  ig),  *  vol-sin-age,  s. 

(l*rop,  voisiruiye,  from  Fr.  foisiaui;*  =  neigh- 
bourhoori,  ft-om  foisin  =  neighbouring,  from 
Lat.  vicinum,  accus.  of  ricinua=  neighbour- 
ing, near  ;  lit.=  belonging  to  the  same  street, 
from  victis  (whence  A.S.  v^ic;  Eng.  wick  =  a. 
town)  =  a  street ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  oIkos  {aikos) 
=  a  house ;  Sansc.  vega  =  a  house,  an  en- 
trance ;  uif  =  to  live.] 

1.  Neighbourhood  ;  the  place  or  places  near 
to  or  adjoining  each  other  ;  vicinity. 

"To  nummon  the  Froteatant  gentry  of  the  vicinage 
to  the  rescue."— J/acautaj/  ■  Ilitt.  Eng..  ch.  xli. 

*  2.  The  quality,  condition,  or  state  of  being 
a  neighbour  or  neighbourly ;  nearness  or 
closeness  of  situation  or  position. 

"The  vicinage  ot  the  travellliikt  atudio  waa  an  occa- 
bIoii  and  a  ]Tetext  fur  unpieceilont«d  larkB.' — Bcril^- 
tiers  Magauw,  March,  IBSO,  p.  dtiO. 

"  vi9'-in-al,  •  vi9'-ine,  a.     (Lat.  victnaZia, 

from  viciiLU3  =  near.)    [Vicinaqe.] 

1.  Near,  neighbouring,  close. 

"Under  whof^e  [God'sJ  merciful  band  niiulgiuit« 
abuue  all  other  creature.^  natunilly  Iwe  moit  nigh  and 
vicine."—HacklU!/C:    Voyagct.  I    2i'i. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  village  or  town  (?). 

"The  vallum  or  ridded  hank,  xcriuhigly  a  vicinal 
way  if  not  a  rampart."— tf'artoii;  Hitt,  Aiddirigton, 
II.  b&. 

vx-jin'-i-tj^, "  vi-cin-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  viciniti, 
from  Lat.  vici7iitatcm,  accus.  of  vicinitas  = 
neighbourhood,  nearuess,  from  vicinus  = 
neighbouring,  near.) 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  near  ;  near- 
ness, proximity,  propinquity. 

"Be  aa  much  retained  in  their  vicinlry  aa  if  they 
were  ee)>arated  by  luiles." — H'oUatton:  Hrligimi  «/ 
Nature,  S  9. 

"  2.  Close  relationship. 

"  Their  vicinity  and  relation  ttt  our  blesMd  Lord."— 
Dp.  Tiiylor :  Episcopacy  Atierted,  5  40. 

3.  Neighbourhood  ;  neighbouring  or  ad- 
joining places  or  country  ;  district  or  space 
immediately  surrounding  or  adjacent  to  any- 
thing. 

"  vi-ci-6s'-i-ty,  •  vi-ti-6s'-i-ty  (cl,  tl  aa 

Shi),  5.  [Lat.  vitiosUas,  from  vitiosrus  = 
vicious  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vicious  ;  coiruption  of  manners  ;  viciousness. 

■'  Reason  by  little  and  little  duth  lllumlnatf.  rurge. 
andcleiinae  the  suule  iu  ah;aliigaiid  diiuini.Hliiiig  ever- 
more the  vHiosity  thereof."—/'.  Ualland:  Plutarch, 
p.  :iou.  • 

^'-cious,  *  vi'-tioU9,  a.  [Fr.  vicieux,  from 
Lat.  in^jorua  =  vicious,  from  fiftum  =  vice ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  vicioso;  Ital.  vizioso.]    [Vice  (1),  a.J 

1.  Characterized  by  some  vice,  fault,  or 
blcmi.sh  ;  faulty,  imperfective,  defective:  as, 
a  viciowi  system  of  govenimeiit. 

2.  Contrary  to  moral  principles  or  to  recti- 
tude ;  immoral,  bad,  evil. 

"  Such  vicioui  hftbita  us  dlsgnu-e  Tils  iiame." 

Ctncper :  Ttrvrinium,  &S1. 

3.  Addicted  to  vice  or  immoral  habits  or 
piactices;  corrupt  in  principles  orcomluct; 
immoral,  depraved,  wicked,  abandoned. 

"  Ho  nnt  ftwiile  the  vicioui 
And  toke  to  blnj  the  %'ertuoua,"    Oower:  C,  A.,  tL 

4.  Addicted  to  some  fault,  bad  habit,  or 
trick  ;  imt  properly  tamed  or  broken.  (Said 
of  a  horse.) 

•  5.  Vitiated,  foul,  impure  :  as,  vicious  ^\r. 

6.  Corrupt,  faulty;  imt  genuine  or  pure; 
incorrect :  as,  a  viciovs  style  of  writing. 

7.  Spiteful,  malignant,  virulent,  bitter:  as, 
a  vicious  attack.    (Colloq.) 

Vicious-intromission,  s. 

Scots  inir:  The  intermeddling  of  the  effects 
of  another  without  any  authority.  [Intro- 
mission.] 

vi''Ciou»-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  viciovs;  -ly.] 

I.  in  a  vicious,  faulty,  or  Incorrect  manner; 

faultily. 


boil,  bojt-;  po^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  scm:  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,      ing, 
-clan,  'tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  —  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  —  bcl,  dpL 
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2.  Id  an  immoral,  depraved,  or  corrupt 
manner ;  immorally. 

"And  fshel  demeaiiyd  ber  ho  ulciaiu^y.  that  In  i.ru- 
ceuV of  tyuii  .he  fell  In  sncli  ..eui-rte.  that  .he  .lyeJ 
In  great  penury  i  ml.erye.'-/a6j/OM  ;  Oro'iuch: 
Ob.  civil- 

3.  Spitefully,  malignantly,  bitterly  ;  with 
malice.    {Colioq.) 

rf'-clous-ness,  •  vl-clous-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

vicious;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vicious, 
faulty,  or  imperfect. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary  to 
morality  or  rectitude;  immorality, depravity. 

3.  Addictedness  to  vice  or  immorality  ;  de- 
pravity of  principles  or  manners  :  habitual 
violation  of  the  moral  law  or  of  moral  duties. 

"  A  pereon  deceased,  generally  and  Justly  nated  for 
hlsvicioiuinesse."~-Fuil^:   Worthies;  General. 

4.  Unruliness,  refractoriness.  (Said  of  a 
horse.) 

5.  Spitefulness,  malignancy ;  malicious  bit- 
terness. 

^-ois'-si-tude,  s.  [Lat.  utdssituAi  =  change, 
from  vicis  =  change.] 

1.  Regular  cliauge  or  succession  from  one 
thing  to  another. 

"Thi3  .uccesaion  of  thing,  upon  the  earth  la  the 
result  of  the  viciisitude  of  .easoua."  —IVooii ward. 

2  A  change  or  passing  from  one  state  or 
condition  to  another;  change,  mutation,  re- 
volution. 

•  Through  all  mciaicuAet  of  fortune."— Jfacaulav  : 
Bin.  Eng-.  ch.  irv. 

•vi-cis-si-tu'-din-ar-j^,  a.  [Lat.  vicissi- 
tiido,  genit.  »icissi(a<lin(fo)=  change  ;  Eng. 
adj  suff.  -art/.]  Subject  to  vicissitudes  or 
changes  ;  characterized  by  or  exhibiting  vicis- 
situdes. 

-The  day.  of  man  tare]  viciuitudinary.  as  though 
he  bad  a.  many  good  days  as  iU."— flonne  ;  Daotiom, 
p.  313. 

•vi-cis-si-tu'-din-ous,  a.    [Vicissitu- 
DiNARV.]     Full  of  vicissitudes  or  clian:.;es  ; 
characterized  by  or  subject  to  a  succession  of 
changes. 
■rt-jis'-sy,  ».    [See  compound.) 

vicissy-duok,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  bird  described  by  Simmonds  as 
ft  "  West-Indian  water-fowl,  smaller  than  the 
European,  and  affording  excellent  food."  It 
is  probably  the  Widow-duck  (q.v.). 

•Vi-con'-ti-el,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  rtccmn«  = 
viscount  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  Pertaining  to  the  sheriff  or  t1- 
oount. 

vicontlel-rents,  s.  pi- 

Old  Law:  Certain  farms  for  which  the 
sheriff  pays  a  rent  to  the  king.  By  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.  these  farms  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests. 

vicontlel-wTits,  s.  pi. 

Old  iMw:  Writs  triable  in  the  county  or 
sheriffs'  court. 
•Ti-coan'-ti-el,  a.    (Vicontiel.) 

vlo'-tim,  s.  [Fr.  victime,  from  Lat.  victirm,  a 
vford  of  doubtful  origin  ;  prob.  from  vincio  = 
to  bind,  hence  =  the  hound  one.] 

1.  A  living  creature  sacrificed  to  some  deity 
or  in  the  perf.irmance  of  some  religious  rite  ; 
usually  some  beast  slain  in  sacnlice,  but  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  beings  has  also 
been  followed  by  many  nations. 

"The  chief  part  of  the  eacriflce  was  the  rfcfim,  con- 
cerning which  It  may  be  observed  In  the  first  place, 
that  It  was  reqnire.1  to  he  whole,  perfect  and  sound  In 
■■   ■■  i.ibSrs,  without  spot  —  '•'-'-'■        ■>""—■ 


r  blemish."— /•offer  .■ 


all  Its  uieu...^...,  -- 

Anltg.  Greece,  bk.  li..  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  destroyed  or  injured 
in  some  manner  by  some  casualty. 

"  Another  theatr«  wrapped  In  flames,  together  with 
the  .acrlflce  of  score.,  perhaps  of  hundre.ls  of  mt.ms 
doomed  to  die  the  ino«t  dreadful  death  imagmable.  - 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  22,  1888. 

3  A  person  or  thing  sacrificed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object ;  a  person  or  thing  destroyed 
or  injured  from  application  to  some  object : 
as,  a  cicf  im  to  avarice,  a  vialm  to  jealousy. 

4.  A  living  being  sacrificed  by  or  suffering 
severe  injury  from  another. 

5.  Hence,  one  who  is  cheated  or  duped ;  a 
dupe,  a  gull. 

"To  control  the  credulity  of  the  vietims  of  Hero- 
dotus."—G/o6e.  March  26.  1888. 


•  vio'-tim-ate,  v.t.  (Lat.  viMnmUis,  pa.  par. 
of  fica»io  =  to  sacrifice.]  To  sacrifice;  to 
make  a  victim  of ;  to  immolate. 

vio'-tim-xze,  vic'-tlm-i^e,  v,t,  [Eng. 
rtclim;  -Be.]  To  make  a  victim  of;  espe- 
cially, to  make  the  victim  of  a  swindle  or 
fraud;  to  dupe,  to  swindle,  to  defraud,  to 
cheat* 

"  She  victi'nisM  large  numljera  of  tradesmen  In 
Edinburgh."- Se.  Jamei's  Gazelle,  March  2.  1886. 

vic'-tim-iz-er,   vio'-tim-i^-er,  ».     (£115 

vic(imir((;),  (Dic(imis(f);  -er.]  One  who  victim- 
izes, swindles,  or  defrauds  anotlicr. 

"Tbey  are  helpless  in  the  bauds  of  their  i-ic/imi^ri." 
— Cifisen,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

vio'-tor,    *vlc-tour,   "vyc-tor,  s.  &  a. 

[Lat.  victor,  from'  victus,  pa.  par.  of  vuico 
(pa.  t.  vici)  =  to  conquer  ;  from  the  same  root 
as  Goth,  wcijan,  weihan  (pa.  par.  wigans)  = 
to  strive,  to  contend  ;  A.S.  wig  =  war.  Ital. 
vittore.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  victorious  in  a  contest ;  one 
who  wins  or  gains  the  I'rize  or  advantage  in  a 
contest ;  one  who  vanquishes  another  in  any 
struggle ;  especially,  one  who  is  victorious  m 
war ;  a  vanqui.sher. 

"  some  time  the  flood  prevail.,  and  then  the  wind. 
Both  tugging  to  be  ricfori.  breast  to  breiist. 

;ihu>cetp, :  a  Eenry  17..  H.  6. 

»2.  One  who  ruins  or  destroys  ;  a  destroyer. 

".There  victor  of  hui  health,  bis  fortime.  friends^ 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  tbouaitnd.  ends. 

Pope:  Moral  Esaayn,  ill.  313. 

•  B.  .4s  adj, :  Victorious. 
"  Despite  thy  victor  sword."       Shaketp. :  Lear,  v.  3. 
If  For  the  difference  between  victor  and  con- 
queror,  see  Conqueror. 
*vic'-t6r-d6m,  *vlo-tor-dome,  s.    [Eng. 
victor:  -dom.)     The  condition  of   a  victor; 
victory. 

"Then  will  I  stand  by.  and  looke  on.  and  see  what 
vietordome  thoo  .halt  get."— flame.  ;  It'orAe*.  fol  -.  8- 

*vic'-t6r-er,  s.     [Eng.  tiictor;  -€r.]    A  victor, 
a  conqueror. 

"The  cbarlota  of  noble  virtoveri  riding  in  triumph," 
—P.  Holland  ;  Plinie.  bk.  xicviii-,  ch.  iv. 

•vie' -tor -ess,  •vie- tor -esse,  s.     [Eng. 
victor;  -ess,\    A  female  victor. 

"When  the  wicforesae  arrived  there  " 

Spenier;  t\  q..  III.  xu.  44. 

Vic-tor'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.  =  victory  (q.v.).] 

1    Rom.  Mytliol,  :  One  of  the  deities  of  the 
Romans,  called   by  the   Greeks  Nik6.      She 
was  sister  of  Strength  and  Valour,  and  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Jupiter.     Sylla  raised 
her  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  institute.i  festiviils 
in  her  honour.      She  wiis   represented   witli 
wings,  crowned  witli  laurel,  and  holding  the 
branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand. 
2.  ^sfron. :  [Asteroid,  12]. 
3    Bot, :  A  genus  of  Eiiryalida!  (q.v.),  akin 
to  Eurvale,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  sepals 
being  deciduous,  by  the  petals  gradually  pas^s- 
ing  into  stamens,  and  by  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  being  more  numerous.    Species  one  or 
three.    The  tvpe  is  Victoria  regia,  named  by 
Lindley  after  Queen  Victoria.     It  is  the  most 
mai'iiiflcent  of  all  known  water-lilies,  and  is 
the"  more    acceptable  th.it  it    came  from  a 
region  in  which  it  had  been  snpiiosed  that  no 
Nymphfeacete    occurred.      It    was   first   dis- 
covered   bv  the    botanist    Hienke    in   1801  ; 
Bonpland  afterwards  met  with  it.  Orbigny,  in 
1828,  sent  home  specimens  to  Paris;  others 
also  subsequently  saw  it  growing,  but  it  ex- 
cited no  attention  till,  in  1837,  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  found  it  in  the  Derbice  River  in 
British  Guiana.    The  rootstock  is  thick  and 
fleshy,   the  leaf-st-alks  prickly,  the  leaf  pel- 
tate its  margin  circular,  its  diameter  from  six 
to  twelve  feet,  the  edge  so  turned  up  as  to 
make  the  leaves  floating  in  tranquil  water  look 
like  a  number  of  large  trays.     The  leaves  are 
green  above,  and  covered  with  small  bosses, 
below  they  are  deep  purple  or  violet ;  the  un- 
developed flowers  are  pvriform ;  the  sepals 
four,  each  about  seven  inches  long  by  lour 
broad,  purple  externally,  whitish  internally  ; 
the  petals  numerous,  in  several  rows,  passing 
insensibly  into  stamens,  fragrant,  the  outer 
ones  white,  the  inner  ones  roseate ;  stamens 
numerous,  the  outer  fertile,  the  inner  sterile  ; 
ovary  many  celled,  cup-shaped  above,  with 
many  small  stigmas  along  its  upper  margin  ; 
fruita  prickly  berry.   A  native  of  South  Amer- 
ican rivers,  especially  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.      It   nas   heen    intioduced    into   the 


United  Statei  and  other  countries.    The  seed* 
are  said  to  be  eatable,  and  the  plant  is  in  con- 
sequence called  Water  Maize  by  the  natives 
of  the  region  where  it  grows. 
4.  Vehicles :   A  park-carriage,  having  a  low 
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seat  for  two  persons,  a  calash  top,  and  an 
elevated  driver's  seat  in  front, 

"With  .ilent  raoroslty  he  baud,  her  Into  her  rio. 
toria.'~lthoda  Broughton:  Second  TnotighU,,  vol.  11., 
pt.  it.  ch.  viii. 

If  Royal  Order  of  Victoria  &  Albert:  An 
order  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria,  Feb.  10, 
1862,  in  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
died  Dec.  14,  1861-  It  was  enlarged  Oct  10, 
1864,  Nov.  15,  1865,  and 
again  on  March  15,  1880. 
It  consists  of  her  Majesty, 
as  Sovereign  of  the  Order, 
and  fifteen  ladies  of  the 
Royal  families  of  Europe, 
who  form  the  First  class 
The  second  class  consist* 
of  eight  ladies  of  the  royal 
families  of  Europe,  and  re- 
lated to  the  British  royal 
family.  The  third  class 
includes  twenty -one  lady 
members  of  the  British  no- 
bility, and  the  fouitli  class 
fifteen  ladv  members  of  tlie 
nobility  and  gentry      The  ___,  ^^^^  ^ 

badge  is  composed  of  like-  vk-ioeia 

nesses  in  profile  of  her  and  apbert. 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert, 
surmounted  by  a  border  of  precious  stones 
(different  for  each  class)  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  and  of  the  monogram  "  V.A.  for 
the  fourth  class,  all  surmounted  by  an  Im- 
perial crown.     Ribbon,  white  moii6. 

Victoria  Cross,  s.  A  British  naval  and 
military  decoration  instituted  by  royal  war- 
rant, Jan.  29,  1866,  and  bestowed  for  "  con- 
spicuous bravery  or  de- 
votion" to  the  country 
in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  the  most 
coveted  of  all  Briti.sh  de- 
corations, and  is  open 
to  all  officers  and  men 
of  the  regular,  auxiliary, 
and  reserve  forces.  It 
consists  of  a  bronze  Mal- 
tese cross  with  the  royal 
crest  in  the  centre,  and 
underneath  an  escrol 
bearing  the  inscription, 
"For  Valour."  It  is  worn 
attached  to  the  breast  by 
a  blue  ribbon  in  the  case 
of  the  navy,  and  by  a  red 
in  the  case  of  the  army. 
For  every  additional  aSt  of  bravery  an  addi- 
tional clasp  may  be  added.  The  cross  carn» 
with  it  a  special  pension  of  £11)  a  year,  and 
each  additional  clasp  an  additional  pension 
of  £5  a  year. 
Victoria  crowned-pigeon,  s. 

Ornith, :  Goura  victoria:,  a  large  pigeon  from 
New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  General 
colour  slatv  blue,  with  reddish-brown  under- 
surfice  ;  biuish-gray  stripes  on  wings,  and  a 
broad  grayish-white  line  at  the  end  of  the 
tail.  It  has  a  crest  of  numerous  small  fea- 
thers, which  terminate  in  spatules. 

Victoria  Institute,  s.  An  institution 
having  its  headquarters  in  London  and  founded 
to  harmonize  Scripture  and  science.  The 
meeting  which  resolved  on  its  formation  was 
held  on  June  16,  1865,  and  it  was  eslablished 
on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month.  Called  also 
the  Philosophical  Society. 
•vic-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  victory ; -al,]  Per- 
taining to  or  in  celebration  of  a  victory. 

"Wrote  this  fictorfa;ditton."-rrvu»ar<  .■«(!»«)<««» 
bk.  it,  ch.  xxvil. 


VICTORIA  CROSS. 


I&te,  at,  fare,  %mldst,  what,  fail,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub.  ciirei.  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  tail:  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.     SB,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  Uw. 


Victorian— viduous 
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Vic-tor'-i-an,  a.    [Seedefs.] 

1.  Of  or  bt;lont;iiiK  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  ascended  tlie  tliroiie  1837. 

"He  touched  hia   reiulenv  less  than  Aiiy  othtrr  Vic- 
torian poet  of  the  flrut  TMi)t,"—AthencBum,  AtrllSl, 

18S8,  p.  501. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  Victoria,  a  division  of 
Australia,  named  alter  Queen  Victoria  in  1861. 

Vic'-tor-ine,  s.  [Named  after  Queen  Victoria.] 

1.  A  small  fur  tippet  worn  by  Indies. 

"  A  warm  .  .  .  I'ictorine  of  cat-sklii  that  auclrcled 
her  ueck."— H*.  S.  Mayo:  ScverAgain.  cb.  vUi. 

2.  A  variety  of  peach. 

victor  -i-ous,  *  vlc-tor-y-ous,  •  vyc- 
tor-y~OUS,  «■  [Fr.  victorimx,  from  Lat. 
vuVoi'tosws  =  full  of  victory,  from  victor  — a, 
victor  (q.  v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  vi^torioso -y  Ital.  vit- 
torioso.] 

1.  Having  obtained  victory  ;  having  con- 
quered in  battle  or  conflict  of  any  kind  ; 
having  overcome  an  antagonist  ;  especially, 
having  obtained  victory  over  an  enemy  in 
war ;  conquering. 

"bung  triuiuph,  and  him  auiig  victorioiu  king  " 
MiHon  -■  F.  L..  Vi.  8b6. 

2.  Associated  or  connected  with  victory ; 
chaiJicterized  by  victory  ;  producing  victory. 

"  Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snstch'd  away, 
AdcI  curat  for  ever  this  victorious  day." 

Poi>e:  /tape  (■/ the  /x)C*.  til.  10-L 

3.  Emblematic  of  victory  ;  betokening  con- 
quest. 

•■  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorioua  wreaths." 
Shakesp.  :  iiichard  Hi.,  i.  l. 

vie  -  tor'-  £  -  ous  - 13^,  *  vyc-tor-y-ous-ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  victorious :  -ly.]  In  a  victorious 
nQatmer  ;  with  victory  ;  as  a  victor  ;  triuni- 
phantly. 

"That  grace  will  carry  ua  ,  .  .  victoriously  ihrow^'h 
all  our  di mcul ties."— i/ammoiuf. 

•  vic-tor'-i-OUS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  victorious  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  victorious. 

^C'-tor-ite,  s.  [After  Victor  Meunier  ;  suff. 
■\te(Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  enstatite  (q.v.),  entirely 
free  from  iron.  Occurs  in  acicular  crystals, 
sometimes  in  rosette-like  groups,  in  cavities  in 
the  meteoric  iron  of  Deesa,  Chili. 

vic-tor-y,  "vlc-tor-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  victorie 
(Fr.  victoire),  from  Lat.  victoria  =  conquest, 
from  victor  =Bl  victor  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  vic- 
toria; Ital.  vittoria.] 

1.  The  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  of 
an  antagonist  or  opponent  in  any  contest ;  a 
gaining  of  the  supremacy  or  superiority  in 
war  or  any  contest. 

"  Nor  cease  again  till  victory  descend 
From  all-deejdiii)<:  Heuvii  on  us  or  you." 

Cuwpcr  :  Homer  :  Iliad  v\\. 

2.  Advantage  or  superiority  gained  in  any 
conflict  or  struggle,  as  over  self  or  one's 
passioTis  or  appetites,  or  over  temptations,  or 
other  like  strug^^le. 

■"It  is  a  great  instancy  of  a  victory  over  the  most 
refractory  iia^xous.'— Taylor. 

3.  The  same  as  Victoria,  1. 

tvic'-tress»  s.  [Eng.  victor;  -ms.]  A  female 
victor. 

"  She  shall  be  aole  vittresx,  Ciesarft  Cajsar.' 

Shakesp. .  iUcUarU  III.,  iv.  4. 

■  vic'-triye,  s.    [Victrix.]    A  victress. 

"  With  bdugha  of  pahti  a  crowned  victrice  stand." 
lien  Jonion      Klegy  on  his  Muse. 

»vi,o'-trix,  a.  &  $.  [Lat.  fern,  of  victor  =  & 
victor  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Victorious,  conquering  :  as, 
Venus  Victrix. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  female  victor  ;  a  victress. 

•■  lu  Msvlctrixhe  required  all  that  was  here  visible." 
—C.  Urunti:    ViUatte.  th.  xxxil. 

vict'-ual,  *  vicf -uaiU  (c  silent).  *  vit-aile, 
*  vit-allle,  *  vyct-ual. '  vyt-aile,  *  yyt- 
ayllG,  s.  [Fr.  vitaillc(}J.  Fr.  victuaille),  from 
Lat.  victualia  =  provisions,  victuals,  prop, 
neut.  pi.  of  victxudis  =  belonging  to  food  or 
nourishment,  from  victus  —  food,  nourish- 
ment; prop.  pa.  par.  of  utfo  =  to  live.  From 
the  same  root  come  viand,  vital,  vivacimLs, 
vivid,  revive,  survive,  viper,  &c.  Sp.  vitualla  ; 
Port,  vitnalka,  victual/in;  Iral.  vittitaglia,  vit- 
toraglia,  vettovaglia.  The  present  incorrect 
si'elling  of  the  word  is  due  to  a  pedantic 
desire  to  represent  the  Latin  ultimrde  origin, 
ignoring  the  direct  derivation  from  tlie  French ; 
the  true  orthography  is,  however,  fairly  re- 
presented by  the  pronunciation,  vit'-tle.  The 
word  is  not  now  used  in  the  singular.] 


1.  Supplies  for  the  support  of  life;  pro* 
visions,  food ;  especially  food  fur  human 
beings,  prepared  for  consumption. 

"You  had  musty  vicltutl.  and  he  bath  holp  to  aat 
ll.'—Shiiketp. :  Much  AUo,  I.  1. 

2.  Corn  or  grain  of  any  sort.    (Scotch.) 

victual  (c  silent),  *vlt-ell,  "vlt-ulo, 
"  vyt-ayl,  vj.  [Victuai.,  s.]  To  supj'ly  or 
store  with  victuals  or  provisions  for  fooil  nud 
sustenance  ;  to  provide  with  stores  of  food. 
"  To  ai-c  that  the  crew  {truperly  victual  themaelvw. ' 
^Fiiltl.  Doc.  31.  1887. 

*  victualage  (as  vit'-tel-ig),  s.    [Eng.  vic- 
tual, s.  ;  -age.]     Food,  provisions,  victuals. 

"  I  could  not  proceed  with  my  cargo  of  victualaga," 
—C.  Bronti :  Jane  t^yrc,  ch.  xvd. 

VTfct'-ual-ler(c  silent),  •  vyt-ail-er,  *  vyt- 
ayll-er,  s.    [Eng.  victual,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  supplies  victuals  or  provisions, 
as  for  an  army,  fleet,  &c. ;  one  who  contracts 
to  victual  a  body  of  men. 

"The  victuallers  soou  found  out  with  whom  they 
bad  to  deal."— J/ncau/nj/.  Uiit.  Kng.,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  One  who  keeps  an  inn  or  liouse  of  enter- 
tainment ;  an  innkeeper,  a  tavern-keeper. 

"All  victuallers  do  io." —Shakesp. :  3  Henry  IV.,  It.  4. 

3.  A  ship  employed  to  carry  pi-ovisions  for 
other  ships,  or  for  supplying  troops  at  a  dis- 
tance.   (Jiniyth.) 

"There  remained  in  company  only  our  owu  smiad- 
otualleri.  '—Anion:   Voyages,  bk.  i,. 

4.  A  corn-factor  ;  one  who  deals  in  grain. 
(Scotch.) 

K  Licensed  victualler:  [Licensed]. 

vict'-uall-ing  (c  silent),  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Vic- 
tual, I'.] 

victualling  -  billt  s.  A  custom-house 
document,  warranting  the  sliipment  of  such 
stores  lis  the  master  of  an  outward-bound 
merchantman  may  require  for  his  intended 
voyage. 

*  victualling-house,  5.  A  house  where 
provision  is  made  for  strangers  to  eat ;  au 
eating-house. 

victualling-note*  s.  An  order  given  to 
a  seaman  in  the  Royal  Navy  by  the  pay- 
master when  he  Joins  a  ship,  which  is  handed 
to  the  ship's  steward,  as  liis  authority  for 
victualling  tlie  maiL      (English.) 

Victualling-Ship,  s.  The  same  as  Vic- 
tualler, 3.  (q.v.). 

victualling-yard,  ».  A  yard  generally 
contiguous  to  a  dockyard,  containing  maga- 
zines, in  which  provisions  and  other  like 
stores  for  the  navy  of  a  state  are  deposited, 
and  where  war- vessels  and  transports  are  pro- 
visioned. 

VlCt'-ualS  (c  silent),  s.  pi.     [Victual,  s.] 

vicugna,  vicuna  (botli  as  vi-cun'-ya),  s. 

[From  the  Spanisli  form  of  the  native  name.] 
Zool. :    Auchenia  vicjigna,  a   native   of  the 
most  elevated   localities  of  Bolivia  and  Nor- 
thern Chili.     It  is  very  wild,  and  has  resisted 
all  attempts  to  reduce  It  to  a  state  of  domes- 


tication. It  is  the  smallest  species  of  the 
genus,  standing  only  about  thirty  inches  at 
the  shoulder.  Coloration  nearly  uniform  linn- 
brown,  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  back  and 
fading  into  gray  on  the  abdomen.  It  is  ex- 
tremely active  and  sure-footod.  and  is  seldom 
taken  alive.  In  habit  it  somewliat  resembles 
the  chamois,  as  it  lives  in  henls  in  the  regions 


of  perpetual  snow.  Tlie  soft,  silky  fur  is  in 
much  request  lor  making  deliiMte  fabrics,  and 
niuiiy  tliousands  of  tliese  animal.H  are  slaught- 
ered annually  fur  the  sake  of  the  ukius. 

*vl-d,ame',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  vie* 
domimis  =  &  vice-loid,  from  vtcc  =  in  place 
of,  and  doviinu3  =  a,  lord.)  In  France,  an 
ortlccr  wlio  originally,  under  the  feudal 
system,  represented  tlie  bishop,  ablHit,  Aic, 
in  temporal  afl'iiirs,  as  in  the  command  of 
soldiers,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  like.  In  process  of  time  these  digni- 
taries erected  their  oHices  into  Hefs,  and 
became  feudal  lords.  {Jiramle  £  Cox.)  The 
title  continued  to  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

Vi'-de,  V.  [Lilt.,  imper.  sing,  of  video  =  to 
see.]  !See ;  a  word  used  as  a  reference  to 
something  stated  elsewhere,  as  vide  ante,  viiie 
snpra  =  see  before,  sec  above — that  is,  in  a 
previous  part  of  the  same  book ;  vide  iii/ra, 
vide  post  =  see  below,  see  after,  that  is,  in  a 
subsequent  place  ;  quod  vide  (generally  abbrc- 
vialt-d  into  q,v.)=  which  see  ;  vide  vt  supra 
=  see  as  above,  see  as  mentioned  before. 

vi-del'-i-^et,  adv.  [Lat.,  contr.  for  vidert 
licet  =  it  is  easy  to  see,  hence,  plainly,  to  wit : 
videre  =  to  see,  and  licet  =  it  is  idlowable  ;  cf. 
scilicet.]  To  wit,  namely,  that  is.  In  old 
MSS.  and  botiks  the  abbreviation  for  Latin  -et 
(fliial)  closely  resembled  the  letter  z,  hence 
the  abbreviation  viz.  (in  wliieli  form  videlicet 
is  generally  found)  stands  for  viet. 

"In  all  this  time  there  waa  unt  any  lunu  diet!  ie 

bis  own  i>ersi>ii.  vitletictt  in  a  love  CAUte.'—iihakeip. 

As  I'ou  like  It.  iv.  1. 

vi-dette',  s.     [Vedette.] 

Vid'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.J  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
discovered  by  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Florentine 
pliysician  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ui>c<l  in 
Anatomy,  in  which  there  are  a  Vidian  artery 
canal,  and  nerve. 

Vidian-canal.  $. 

Anat. :  A  canal  passing  horizontally  from 
before  backwards  through  the  sphenoid  bone 
at  the  base  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate. 
It  transmits  the  vidian  nerve  and  vessels. 
Called  also  the  Pteryguid-canal. 

" vi'-dl-miis,  s.  [Lat.  =  we  have  seen,  1st 
pers.  pi.  pel  f.  indie,  of  video  =  to  see.] 

1.  An  examination  or  inspection  :  as,  » 
vidimus  of  accounts. 

2.  An  abstract  or  syllabus  of  the  content? 
of  a  document,  book,  or  the  like. 

Vi-do'-m-a,  s.  [Sp.]  A  white  wine,  pn*- 
duced  in  TeneriflTe,  and  resembling  Mjideira, 
but  inferior  in  quality,  and  of  a  tart  flavour. 

"  On  the  road  we  get  a  fitmiliHr  reference  to  Canary 
Mck  and  MalniBey  wine,  whose  degenerate  desceiidnut 
1b  the  white  wiue  kmiwii  as  vtdonia.  In  which  no 
modem  duke  would  willingly  commit  Buicide."— 
Olobe,  March  24,  1888. 

Vid'-u-a,  5.  [A  corrupt  Latinised  form  of 
Whidah,  a  territory  in  Eastern  Africa.] 
[Widow-bird.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Ploceidae  (q.v.),  with 
seven  species,  from  tropical  and  southern 
Africa.  Bill  compressed,  nostrils  hidden  by 
jdumes  ;  wings  thinl  to  fifth  quills  longest, 
Hrst  spurious;  tail-feathers  and  tail-coverts 
lengthened  variously  ;  tarsi  with  divided 
scales  in  front. 

"  vid'-u-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [liat.  vidua  =  a 
widow.]  The  state  of  a  widow  ;  widowhood, 
widows  collectively. 

•  vid'-U-al,  a.     [Low  Lat.  vidnalis,  from  Lat. 

vidna'='a.  widow,  prop.  fem.  of  viduus  = 
widowed.]  [Widow,  s.]  Of,  pertaining,  or 
relating  to  the  state  of  a  widow. 

"  The  only  pattern  of  all  chaatity.  virginal,  ooujugal. 
and  vidual.'  —Parthenia  Hacra,  \t.  80. 

*  vid-U-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  vidua  =  a  widow.] 

The  slate  of  being  widowed  or  bereaved  ;  loss, 
bereavement. 

"vi-du-i-ty',  "  vl-du-i-tle,  s.  [Lat.  ridw- 
itas,  from  uiduus  =  widowed  ;  Fr.  viduiU.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  widow ;  widow- 
hood. 

"  A  vow  of  coiitimied  viduitte."— Bp.  BaU :  Honour 
of  Married  Clergy,  bk.  1..  {  0. 


*  vid'-u-oiis, 

bereaved. 


a.     [Lat.   viduut.]     Widowed, 


"She  gone,  and  her  vidttout  mansion,  your  heart,  to 
i.'  —Thackeray  -.  Netocomt*.  cb.  livl. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph  •  e;o,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
-«ian,  -tian  —  ab^n.    -tion,  -aion  =  sliun ;  -tion,  ~§ion  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d^L 
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vie,  •  vye,  vJ.  &  t.  [A  contr.  form  of  eurir  ; 
Mid.  fciii^,'-  envien,  from  O.  Fr.  envier  (a«  jeu) 
=:to  vie  (Cotgrave);  lit.=  to  invite  or  clial- 
leiige  (to  a  game),  from  Lat.  invito  =  to  invite 
(q.v.);  cf.  yp.  tnyui^ir  =  amongst  gamesters, 
to  invite  or  to  open  tlie  game  by  staking  a 
certain  sum  ;  Ital  inuitar€{_al  ginoco)=  to  vie 
or  revie  at  any  game,  to  drop  vie;  innito  =  B. 
vie  at  play,  a  vie  at  any  game ;  also,  an  in- 
viting, profler,  or  bidding.  {Fhrio.)  The  true 
sense  of  with  being  against  (as  in  wi(?istand, 
figlit  with),  to  vie  unth  =  io  stake  against,  to 
wiiger  against.    (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

"1.  lu  old  games,  as  gleek,  primero,  &c., 
to  wager  on  the  value  of  one's  hand  against 
that  of  an  opponent.     (Revie.] 

2.  Hence,  to  strive  for  superiority  ;  to  con- 
tend, to  endeavour ;  to  be  equal  or  superior ; 
to  rival.  (Said  of  persons  or  things,  and 
followed  by  with  before  tlie  person  or  thing 
contended  against,  and  by  in  or /or  before  the 
object  of  contention.) 

"  Now  voices  over  voicea  rise  ; 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies.' 

Swi/t :  Journal  nf  u  Modern  Lady. 

*  B.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  offer  as  a  stake ;  to  stake,  to  wager  ; 
to  play  as  for  a  wager  with. 

"She  vied  uml  revitd  others  to  the  contrary.'— 
Rowley:  Search  for  Honey. 

2.  To  sliow  or  practise  in  competition ;  to 
put  or  bring  into  competition  ;  to  contend  in 
or  witli  respect  to ;  to  try  to  outdo  in. 

*'  Out.  thou  camelion  hurlot !  now  tblne  eyas 
Vie  tears  with  the  hy:eiia." 

Ben  Jonaon  :  Fox,  iv.  2. 

•vie,  s.  [Vie,  v.]  A  challenge,  a  wager ;  hence, 
a  contest  or  tstruggle  for  superiority ;  a  con- 
tention in  the  way  of  rivalry. 

"Then  came  iu  Theou  also  with  hla  vie,  adding 
moieover  and  sayiug  that  it  could  not  be  denied." — 
P.  BoUand:  Plutarch,  p.  619. 

t  vi-elle',  s.     [Fr.,  akin  to  viol  (q.v.).] 
Music :  The  hurdygurdy  (q.v.). 

Vi-en'-na,  s.     [Ger.  Wien.] 

Gcog.  .-The  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
now  A ustro- Hungary. 

Vienna-basin,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  series  of  beds— the  lowest  Oligo- 
cene,  the  highest  Pliocene— found  in  a  basin- 
shaped  hollow  in  the  older  rocks  in  and  around 
Vienna.  The  Oligocene  contains  remains  of 
Mastodon  tapiroides.  Rhinoceros  sansaniensis, 
ifcc,  and  the  Pliocene,  Dinotherium,  Masto- 
don, Rhinoceros,  Machairodns,  Hyaena,  Cer- 
vus,  Antilope,  &c.,  with  birch,  alder,  oak, 
lieech,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  liquidambar. 

Vi-en-ne^e',  a.  &  s,    [See  def.] 

A.  As  (id]. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vienna  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Vienna  ;  as  a  plural,  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna 
-ollecti  vely. 

vi-er'-z6n-ite,  s.       [After    Vierzon,    Cher, 
J-iance,  wliere  found  ;  sufl".  -ite  {Min.).j 
Min. :  The  same  as  Melinite  (q.v.). 
vi  et  ar'-mis,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Law:  With  force  and  arms.  (Words  made 
use  of  in  indictments  and  actions  of  trespass 
to  show  the  violent  commission  of  any  tres- 
pass or  crime  ;  hence,  with  force  and  violence 
generally.) 

"  If  a  ptmekeeper  sees  a  poacher  at  work  in  day- 
time, he  must  be  content  to  suuiiinui  lilui.  and  has  no 
riis'lit  tlii-u  iuid  there  to  collar  him  vi  et  armis.'— 
Fte/d,  Maich  H,  1888. 

▼iot-ing-hof'-ite,  s.  [After  Mr.  Vietinghof ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.).} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Samarskite  (q.v.),  con- 
'aining  23  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron. 
Found  near  Lake  Baikal,  Asiatic  Russia. 

viQUSSeuxla  (as  vyu-su'-zi-a),  s.  [Named 
after  M.  Vieusseux,  a  physician  of  Geneva.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Iridaceae.  Root  tuberous  ; 
stem  bmnched  ;  leaves  nai-row,  sword-shaped  ; 
perianth  six-parted,  in  two  series  of  segments, 
the  inner  smaller.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  cultivated  in  England  for  their 
ornamental  flowers. 

view  (as  vu),  s.  [O.  Fr.  veue  =  the  sense, 
act,  or  instrument  of  seeing,  the  eyes,  a  gbmce, 
a  view,  a  look,  sign,  &c.  ;  prop.  feni.  of  veu 
=  viewed,  seen,  pa.  par.  of  veoir  (Fr.  voir)  = 
to  view,  see,  from  Lat.  video  =  to  see  ;  Fr.  r«£.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  viewing,  seeing,  or  beholding  ; 
survey  or  examination  by  the  eye  ;  look,  sight. 

'■  Whose  eye 
VlewB  all  things  at  one  view." 

Milton :  P.  I.,  iL  188. 

2.  Range  of  vision  ;  reach  of  sight ;  extent 
of  prospect ;  power  of  seeing  physically. 

"  Soar  above  the  view  of  luen." 

Shu/cesp.  :  Julius  Ctetar,  f.  1. 

3.  The  act  of  perceiving  by  the  mind ; 
mental  survey  or  examination  ;  intellectual 
inspection,  observation,  consideration. 

"If  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  by  finding 
out  the  intermediate  ideaa,  and  takiue  a  f i^u*  of  the 
connection  of    them,  it  has  proceeded  ratioually.'"— 

4.  Mental  or  intellectual  range  of  vision ; 
power  of  perception  mentally. 

5.  That  which  is  viewed,  seen,  or  beheld ; 
that  which  is  looked  upon ;  a  sight  or  spec- 
tacle presented  to  the  eye  ;  scene,  prospect. 

"  T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  vif^w.' 
CampbfU  :  PUasure-n  of  IJ«pc,  i.  7. 

*  6.  Appearance,  show,  aspect,  look. 

'■  You  that  choose  uot  by  the  uiew." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  Hi.  3. 

7.  A  scene  as  represented  by  painting  or 
drawing;  a  picture,  sketch,  or  drawing,  as  a 
landscape  or  the  like. 

"Mere  vieies.  mere  panoramas  are  not  pictures."— 
Pall  Mall  Gazelte,  Dec.  10,  IBbT- 

8.  Manner  or  mode  of  looking  at  things ; 
manner  of  regarding  subjects  on  which  various 
opinions  may  be  Yield;  judgment,  opinion, 
way  of  thinking,  notion,  idea,  theory. 

"  By  constant  iei»etitiou  of  the  same  fundamental 
views,  he  forced  them  as  It  were  upon  the  inluds  of  his 
countrymen."— Brjr.  i^uart.  Review,  Ivii.  68. 

9.  Something  looked  towards  or  forming 
the  subject  of  consideration ;  intention,  pur- 
pose, design,  aim. 

"  No  man  sets  hintself  about  anythiUR.  but  upon 
some  view  or  other  whicli  serves  him  for  a  reason."— 
Locke. 

IL  Law :  An  inspection  of  property  in  dis- 
pute, or  of  a  place  wliere  a  crime  Ims  been 
committed,  by  the  jury  previous  to  the  trial 
of  the  case. 

t  (1)  Field  of  view :  [Field,  s..  A.  II.  3.]. 

(2)  In  vi«w:  In  sighi;  possible  to  be  seen. 

"The  enemy 's  in  view."  Shakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  1. 

(3)  7)1  view  of:  In  consideration  of;  con- 
sidering ;  having  regard  to. 

(4)  On  view:  Open  or  submitted  to  public 
inspection  ;  exhibited  or  open  to  the  public  : 
as,  The  goods  are  now  on  view. 

(5)  Point  of  view:  The  point  or  direction 
from  which  a  thing  is  seen  ;  hence,  figuratively, 
the  particular  mode  or  manner  in  which  a 
thing  is  viewed,  looked  at,  or  considered ;  a 
standpoint. 

(6)  2'o  have  in  view:  To  have  as  one's  object 
or  aim  ;  to  have  regard  to. 

*  (7)  To  the  view  :  So  as  to  be  seen  by  every- 
body ;  in  public. 

"  Shall  uplift  ua  to  the  view." 

AViaAcip.  .■  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  V.  2. 

*  (8)  View  of  frankpledge :  [Fra3JKPLedoe,  Tf]. 

View-halloo,  s. 

Hunt.  :  Tlie  cry  of  the  huntsman  on  seeing 
the  fox  break  cover. 

"There  was  nothing  left  but  to  trot  back  to  Sap- 
cote,  where  thete  was  Ilrat  a  view-haUoo  .  .  .  and  then 
a  kind  of  scare. "— f*«W,  Dec.  XT.  1837. 

View  (as  vu),   *  vewe,    *vieu,  v.t.  &  i. 
(View,  s.] 
A.  Tnnisitive : 

1.  To  see ;  to  look  on ;  to  behold  ;  to  per- 
ceive with  the  eye. 

"  He,  too.  waa  viewed  making  for  the  v/ood."— Field, 
Dec.  31,  1887. 

2.  To  examine  with  the  eye ;  to  look  on 
with  attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
closely  ;  to  inspect,  to  survey,  to  explore. 

"  Go  up  and  view  the  country." — Joshua  vii.  2. 

3.  To  survey  mentally  or  intellectually  ;  to 
examine  with  the  mental  eye  ;  to  consider. 

"  The  happiest  youth,  viewijiti  his  progress  throufth." 
Shaketp. :  3  Benry  VI ,  iii.  I. 

4.  To  regard  ;   to  consider  in  a  particular 

light. 

"  The  appointment  was  viewed  with  general  ap- 
proval."—Br(r.  (iuart.  Beuiev.  IviL  55. 

*  5.  To  j«ruse. 

•■  View  these  letters."     Shakasp. :  1  Benry  YI.,  i.  L 

*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  look  ;  to  take  a  view. 
^   To  view  away : 

Fox-hunt. :  To  observe  (a  fox)  breaking  cover. 


Vlew'-er  (lew  as  n)»  s.  [Eng.  view,  v.  ;  -«r.J 
One  wlio  views,  inspects,  sui'veya,  or  eica- 
minea ;  specif.  : 

(1)  An  ollicial  appointed  to  superintend  or 
inspect  something  ;  an  overseer. 

"  The  door-keepei-s  were  summoned  before  Uie  over 
seer,  or,  as  y>iu  call  him,  the  viewer.' — Mtis  Kdya- 
morth  :  Lame  Jervas,  cli.  1. 

(2)  One  of  a  body  of  jurors  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  view  or  inspect  the 
jiroperty  in  controversy,  or  the  place  where  a 
crime  has  been  committed.  In  Scotland  two 
parties  called  "  shewers  "  point  out  the  sub- 
jects to  be  viewed. 

*  view'-i-nes8  (lew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  viewy ; 
-ness.]     The  quality  or  sUite  of  beiug  viewy. 

"  Written  with  characteristic  tendency  to  over- 
generalisation  and  vieaineu.'  —  Ouardian,  May  2S> 
laea,  p.  473. 

*  vlew'-leas  (lew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  view  ; 
-Uss.\  Incapable  of  being  viewed  or  seen  ;  in- 
visible ;  not  seen  or  perceived  by  the  eye. 

"  Thou  must  be  vxewleas  to  Euipedocles. 

Matthew  Arnold  :  EmpeUocleS  on  Etna,  1.  L 

vleW-1^  (lew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  view;  -ly.] 
Pleasing  to  the  view..    (Proy.) 

View-some  (iew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  view; 
-some.]    Pleasing  to  the  sight.    {Prov.) 

*  view'-JT  (iew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  view;  -y.] 
Holding  or  disposed  to  hold  peculiar  views ; 
given  to  views  or  schemes  tliat  are  speculative 
ratlier  than  practical. 

vif'-da,  viV-da.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
Icel.  veifa  =  to  wave.]  In  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands,  beef  or  mutton  hung  and  dried 
without  salt. 

*vi-ges'-i-nial,fi.  [Lat.  vigesimus.]  Twentieth. 

*  vi-ges-i-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  vigesimus  = 
twentietli.]  The  act  of  putting  to  death  every 
twentieth  mam    [Decimation.] 

vig^-il,    "vig-Ue,  "vig-ill.   "vlg-llle.  ». 

[Fr.  vigile,  from  Lat.  vigilia  =  A  watcli,  watch- 
ing, fiom  vigil  =  awake,  vigilant,  watchful, 
from  vigco  —  to  flonrish,  to  thrive,  from  the 
aame  root  as  Eng.  wake;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
vigilla.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  keeping  awake  ;  absti- 
nence from  sleep  at  the  natural  or  ordinary 
hours  of  rest ;  sleeplessness  ;  hence,  the  stat*? 
of  being  awake  or  watchful ;  watchfulness, 
wakefulness,  watch. 

•'His  deliijite  frame  worn  out  by  the  labours  jnd 
vigils  of  niauy  niontba,"— J/acuM/ai/;  Mist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxlv. 

2.  Devotional  watching  ;  hence,  devotions, 
service,  praise,  prayer,  or  the  like,  performed 
during  the  customary  hours  of  rest ;  nocturnal 
devotions. 

XL  Ecclesiastical  <&  Church  History: 

1.  Originally  the  watch  kept  on  the  night 
before  a  feast,  then  (from  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century),  the  day  and  night  preceding 
a  feast.  The  practice  of  spending  the  night 
in  public  prayer,  which  is  probably  older 
than  Christianity,  prevailed  in  the  early 
Chui'ch,  and  down  to  the  fourteenth  century 
was  the  usual  prelude  to  the  greater  festivals. 
But  there  weremany  objections  to  the  custom, 
which,  from  about  that  date  was  gradually 
discontinued.  In  the  Roman  Clmrch  the 
Midnight  Mass  before  the  feast  of  Christmas 
is  the  only  relic  of  the  old  custom.  [Watch- 
NioHT.]  Broadly  speaking,  the  vigils  of  the 
Roman  Church  "have  been  transferred  to  tlie 
English  Prayer  Book.  Theoretically,  all  vigils 
are  fast-days,  but  in  the  Roman  Church  the 
customs  of  different  countries  vary  slightly. 

2.  The  devotional  exercises  or  services 
appropriate  to  the  vigil  or  eve  of  a  festival. 

*  Vigils  or  Watchings  of  Jhwem : 
Bot.  :  The  rendering  of  Lat.  vigilia;,  the 
name  used  by  Linnfeus  {Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  13th, 
ii.  20)  to  describe  the  faculty  possessed  by 
certain  plants  of  opening  and  closing  their 
flowers  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  He  places 
ir,  under  the  heading  Horologium.  [Floral- 
clock.] 

^g'-a-an9e.  *  vig'-a-en9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lit.  vigilant  ia,  from,  rit/i/tt  »^^  =  vigilant  (q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Port,,  vigilancia;  Ital.  vigilmiza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vigilant  or 
warchful ;  attention  of  the  mind  in  discover- 
ing or  guarding  against  danger,  orin  providing 


late,  ^t.  Care,  amidst,  what.  fall,  fatber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  flill ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 
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for  safety  ;  watchfulness,  wariness,  circum- 
spection. 

"Thev  .  .  .  iiiiide  hfiato  to  mitkit  ftppear 
Witn  rlghti'yu*  i>lea,  their  utmost  vigilance." 

J/ilton:  P.  L..  X.  80, 

•2.  Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  wakefulness. 

"  Dlyaeea  yielilei!  unreaaounbly  to  sleep,  and  the 
strong  pnasluii  tor  his  country  should  have  giveu  him 
migUanee."— Broome. 

•3.  A  guard,  a  watch. 

•■  In  at  tlila  gate  none  pass 
The  vijitttnce."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  680. 

vi^la>iice-comniittee»  s.  a  coinmittee 
or  body  formed  to  w.iteh  tlio  proytess  or  car- 
rying out  of  some  measure,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  proieiting  certain  interests  supposed  to  be 
imperilled,  or  for  restraining  any  abuse  or 
nuisance. 

"  But  at  leaat  it  Is  well  that  the  lawless  and  offeu- 
si  ve  xeal  of  vkgdanQe-eommUUf.s  lias  received  a  decisive 
Clieck."— /"eojylfl,  April  22,  1888. 

•vig;-n-an-9i^,  s.  [Eng.  ti(7i/anc(e);  -j/.l 
Vigilance. 

"  Their  nUjilancy/  Is  honoured  with  this  heavenly 
viaiou."~Bjo'.   Utili:  Cont.;  Hirlh  q/ ChruC. 

Vig'-il-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  fVom  Lat.  vigilans,  pr. 
par.  ofvUnlo  —  tn  watch  ;  from  vigil  =  watch- 
ful ;  Sp.,  Port,  Altai,  vigilante.]    iVioiL.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ever  awake  and  on  the  alert, 
watchful,  wakeful,  wary,  circumspect;  atten- 
tive to  discover  or  avoid  danger. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  cat  when  borne  in  a 
position  as  if  on  the  look  out  for  prey. 

Vig'-il-ant-ly,  ody.  [Ens.vigilant;  -ly.]  In 
a  vigilant  manner  ;  with  vigilance  :  watelifuUy, 
warily,  circumspectly. 

"  They  had  a  strong  cordon  around  the  castle  Pigil- 
antly  watching  iW— Daily  Tvleyraph,  Jan.  16,  18bB. 

•vig-ill.  •vig-iUe,  s.    [Vicil.) 

■vig-in-tiV-ir-ate,  s.  [Lat.  viginti^  twen- 
ty, and  virl  =  men  ;  cf.  Triumidrate,  &c.]  A 
body  of  officers  of  government,  consisting  of 
twenty  men. 

VIg'-na,  s.  [Named  after  Dominic  Vigna,  a 
commentator  on  Theophrastus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pliaseolese.  Papilionaceous 
plants,  with  nearly  cylindrical  legumes  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  thin,  spurious  partitions.  Known 
species  more  than  thirty,  chielly  from  the 
tropics.  Vigna  Catiang  (^Dolichos  sinensis) 
has  a  legume  about  two  feet  long,  with  a 
number  of  pea-like  seeds,  whicli  are  used  for 
food,  or  the  young  legume  may  itself  be 
cooked  with  its  contents.  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated throughout  the  tropics,  and  is  used  in 
India  to  strengthen  the  stomach  but  is  said 
to  be  hot,  dry,  diuretic,  and  difficult  of  diges- 
tion. V.  pilosa  is  also  cultivated  in  India  and 
Burmab. 

Vignette  (as  vin-yet,  or  vi-net),  *vig- 

net,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  little  vine  ;  rignetles  = 
brandies,  nr  branclilike  borders  or  flourishes; 
dimin.  from  vigne  =  a  vine  (q.v.).J 

*  1.  Originally  applied  to  a  running  orna- 
ment of  vine-leaves,  tendrils,  and  grapes,  used 
in  Gothic  architecture. 

*  2.  Ornamental  flourishes,  consisting  of 
tendrils  and  vine-leaves  upon  silver. 

*  3.  The  flourislies  in  the  form  of  vine-leaves, 
brandies,  kc,  witli  which  the  capitiil  letters 
in  ancient  nnuiuscripta  were  often  ornamented. 

4.  Any  kind  of  printer's  ornaments,  such 
as  flowers,  head  and  tail  pieces,  &(!.  ;  mort; 
recently,  any  kind  of  wood-cut  or  engraving 
not  enclosed  within  a  definite  border,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  placed  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book  opposite  the  frontispiece.  Rastoldt,  in 
1471,  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of  this 
mode  of  portraying  initials,  flowers,  &c. 
Pynson  (1520)  was  the  tirst  English  printer 
to  use  borders  and  vignettes  in  his  books. 

"  ThU  lady,  with  the  dagger  at  her  breaBt.  and  a 
rld'riiliius  e\|>rte5aion  of  agony  In  her  ffice.  fmiiied  a 
vi'nicUe  to  must  o(  his  hooka.'— Ben  Joiuun :  Cyn- 
thias  lievels.  v.  2.    (Note  2.) 

5.  A  photographic  portrait,  showing  only 
the  liead  and  shoulders,  the  edges  fading  away 
insensibly  into  the  background. 

Vignette  (as  vin-yet',  or  vi-nef).  r.f. 

l\iGNi:rrK.  s.] 

1.  Photog.  {Of  a  portrait):  To  show  only  the 
held  and  shoulders,  the  lower  part  fading 
insensibly  away. 

2.  Engrav. :  To  lighten  the  outer  portions 
of  a  block  or  plate,  so  that  the  edges  fade 
away  insensibly. 


vignetter  (as  vm-yet'-ter  or  vi-net  -tor), 

s.     [Kng.  ^\iijn-tt{e);  -er.]     An  iuBtrument  tin' 
vignetting  a  phoU)gru]ihic  picture. 

Tignettlst    (as  vin-yet'-tiat  or   vi-net- 

tist),   5.      (VioNETrK.l     An  artist  who   pro- 
duces vignettes.     [ViuNETTt:,  4.] 

"  A  singularly  iotoroAtlng  pitper  upon  Viollut-loDuc 
AS  a  »ii/noffit(."—Xot<-i  <!t  (iu«ri«;  Mar.  58, 1»8T.  p.  2r.o. 

Tignite    (as    vin'-yit),    s.      [After    Vignes, 
.Mnsrlle,    France,    where    found ;    suff.     -He 
(Min.).] 
A/in,;  An  impure  variety  of  magiietite(q. v.). 

vi-go'-ni-a,  5.  [Fr.  vigogne  =  the  vicugna 
(«l.v.).]  A  dress  fabric,  either  all  wool  or  a 
mixture  of  silk  aud  wooL 

Vig'-OTf  Vig'-OUr,  «.  [O.  Fr.  vigur,  vigor 
(Fr.  vignevr),  from  Lat.  vigornn,  accns.  of 
vigor  =  liveliness,  fone  ;  from  vigt-o  =  to  be 
lively;  Sp.  &  Port,  vigor;  Ital.  vigore.] 

1.  A  flourishing  state  ;  possession  of  energy 
or  strength,  physical  or  mental. 

"  He  had  passed  his  seventieth  year;  hut  both  his 
mind  mill  Ixjdy  were  still  in  full  t^our."— J/ocuu/ay .' 
UUe.  Eng.,  cb.  ix. 

2.  Physical  or  active  strength  or  force  of 
body  iu  animals. 

"Unto  his  Hmmcs  (though  tlr'd), 
HIa  mother's  touch  a  vigour  fiesh  insph'd." 

Miiy:  Lucan  ;  P/iartatia,  It. 

3.  Strength  of  mind;  intellectual  force; 
energy. 

4.  Strength  in  animal  or  vegetable  nature  or 
action;  healthiness:  as, the  vigor  ofaplant's 
growth. 

*5.  EflQcacy,  efficiency,  potency,  energy. 

"  In  the  fruitful  earth 
HIb  l>eama,  unactive  else,  their  olgoiir  And." 

miton :  P.  L.,  viii.  flT. 

*&  Vehemence,  violence. 

"  Have  felt  the  vitjour  of  liia  rape," 

Shake»p, :  C'o"itiiy  of  l^rron.  Ir.  1 

•vig'-or,     !).(.      [ViQOB.  ».)    To  invigorate. 


vig-6-rd'-s6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  With  energy. 

vig'-or-oixs,  *  vyg-or-ouse,  o.  [Fr.  vigour- 
exix;  O.  Fr.  vigorvs.  from  vigor;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  vigomso.]     fViaoB.] 

1.  Possessing  vigor;  full  of  physical  strength 
or  active  force  ;  strong,  robust,  lusty. 

"  Then  vigorous  most 
When  moat  unactlve  deeiu'd." 

JiUton.:  Sainton  AgonittaM,  l,70fi. 

2.  E.xhibiting  or  cliaraeterized  by  vigor, 
energy,  or  strength  ;  resulting  from  vigor, 
either  physical  or  mental ;  strong,  powerful, 
forcible,  energetic. 

*'  They  had  so  sharpe  and  vigoroui  answers,  that 
there  was  not  one  inautellet  tliat  abode  whole  au 
ho\xt6," ~ B<u:kiuyt :   \'oyuges,  U-  81. 

3.  Strong  in  growth  ;  healthy,  robust. 

"  The  rii/oroui  vegetation  which  constantly  takes 
phice  there." — Anaon  :   Vai/a;jes,  bk.  1,,  ch.  v. 

4.  Expressed  in  energetic  or  forcible  lan- 
guage :  as,  a  vigorova  protest. 

vig'-or-OUS-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  vigorous;  -ly.] 
In  a  vigoious  manner ;  with  vigor,  energy, 
or  force,  physical  and  mental;  energetically, 
strongly,  forcibly. 

"  To  shoot  as  vigoroutly  as  if  just  gathered  from  the 
p]&ixt.'  —Paley  :  yalural  Theology,  ch  xx. 

vig'-6r-ou9-neas,  s.  [Eng.  vigorous;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vigorous  ;  vigor, 
force,  energy,  strength. 

"  If  the  elephant  knew  his  streueth,  or  the  hors« 
the  vigorousnesi  of  his  own  spii'lt,  tliey  would  lie  na 
rebellious,'"— fi^.  Taylor:  Sermoni,  vot.  ii.,  Bcr.  19. 

Vik'-ing,  t  Vl'-king,  s.  fTcel.  vikivgr  =  a.  free- 
booter, rover,  pirate,  lit.  —  a  creek-dwclli  r, 
from  vik  =  a  creek,  inlet,  bay ;  sufT.  •ingr 
(A.S.  -uii;)  =  son  of,  belonging  to;  Sw.  vik; 
Dan.  vig  =  a  creek,  cove ;  Icel.  vikja  =  to 
turn,  to  veer,  to  trend,  to  recede.]  A  rover, 
freebooter,  or  pirate ;  used  especially  in  the 
Icelandic  sagas  of  tlie  bands  of  Scandinaviiin 
warriors  who,  during  the  nintli  and  teiitii 
centuries,  harried  the  British  Isles  and  K^r- 
niandy.  From  a  misapprehension  of  the 
etymology,  lite  second  pronunciation  is  often 
used,  the  word  being  confounded  with  sen- 
king,  with  which  it  is  wholly  unconnectpd. 
A  sea-king  was  a  man  of  royal  blood,  and 
entitled  to  tlie  name  of  king  when  in  com- 
mand even  of  a  single  ship;  the  sea-kings 
were  often  vikings,  but  not  every  viking  was 
a  sea-king. 


•Vil,   S.       [ViLL.) 

■  vU,  a.     [ViLK.] 

*vU-alns-ly,  adv,    [Villainocslt.1 

'Til-an  ie.  s.    [Villanv.] 

•  vUd«  '  vUde.  a.    [See  def.]      An  obsolet* 

form  of  vile  (q.v.). 

■'  nil  ye  have  rooted  all  tlie  rellckes  out 
Ul  that  »«rf«  nice."       .Spanter:  P.  V..  V.  xL  IT. 

•  vUd'-lj^,  ody.     [Eng.  vild  ;  -ly.]    Vilely. 

"  with  f'lule  repronchea  and  disdainful  spight 
Ucr  rllUfy  eulcrUilitoa."     Spenier  :  F.  V  .  I.  IH-  «. 

vile,  '  vU.  "yyle,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  vil,  fern,  vite, 
IVum  Lat.  viUm,  accus.  of  vilis  =  of  smal 
I'rice,  cheap,  woi'thless,  vile  ;  Sp.&  Port,  vil, 
Ital.  vile.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

"  1.  Of  little  value;  held  iu  little  esteem, 
wortlUcss,  poor. 

"A  poor  man  In  «i«  ralmeut."— Jom«  ii.  3. 

2.  Morally  base  nr  impure  ;  depraved, 
wicked,  abject,  villainous. 

"  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  fUe." 

Hhakrip. :  Lear,  iv.  2. 

3.  Frequently  used  as  an'  epithet  of  con- 
tem])t,  disgust,  or  opprobrium  generally. 

"  lu  duranca  vUa  here  must  I  wake  and  wct-p." 
Uurnt :  Ep.  /rom  Eioput  to  Maria. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  vile  thing. 

"Which  Boever  of  them  I  touch  Is  a  t'iil«"~Oou<m . 

ficff'<i!e  of  Al'iite.  p.  25. 

"viled,  a.     [Eng.  vil(e);   -ed ;  ct  vild.]    Vile, 

scurrilous. 

"He  granted  life  to  all  except  one.  who  hud  use*! 
viled  speeches  sgaiust  king  Edward."— Z/uvftr J. 

Vile'-ly,  *  Vil-lche,  adv.     [Eng.  vile ;  -hj.] 

1.  In  a  vile  manner  ;  baselj-,  meanly,  ab- 
jectly, disgracefully,  shamefully. 

"The  Volscianfl  .  .  .  ri7e?.v  yielded  up  the  town." 
S/tukt^np. :  Cortolanut.  iiL  L 

2.  In  a  worthless  manner  ;  ill,  soirily, 
poorly,  badly. 

"  Au  sgnte  very  mlefu  cut " 

tiliuKviiJ.  -   Much  Ado.  Ill  I. 

vile'-nes8,  s.     [Eng.  vile  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vile  ;  base" 
ness,  meanness,  contemptibleness, desj»icable- 
ness. 

"And  this  appellation  is  the  cominoo  mark  of  the 
last  I'l/eficMHud  con  tempt  in  every  language," — Burke : 
On  the  Sublime  .t  Beautiful. 

2.  Moral  or  intellectual  baseness  ;  depravity, 
impurity,  wickedness,  sinfulness,  degradation, 

"Sensible  of  our  corruption  and  vil^nets."— Burrow  ' 
Sermoiis,  vol.  L,  Ber.  7, 

3.  Extreme  poorness  or  Imdness  :  as,  the 
vileness  of  a  painting. 

•  vil-i-a'-c6,  s.    [O.  Ital.  vigliacco.]    A  villain, 

a  scoundrel,  a  cowai-d.     {Ben  JonsoJu) 

•  vil'-i-cate,  v.t.      [O.  Fr.  vilr.]     To  depre- 

ciate, to  defame,  to  vilify,  to  disparage. 

"Baseness  what  it  canuut  attains,  will  vilicatcand 
deprave,"— yuHHM.*  Cure  of  Misi>rision, 

* Vil-i~f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  vilify;  c  con- 
nective; -ation.]  The  fact  of  vilifying  or  de- 
faming ;  defamation. 

"This  is  that  which  Beta  them  uuod  perpetual 
bickenugs,  and  mutual  vilificationi.'  —South :  Str- 
mons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  0, 

vil'-l-fl-er,  s.     [Eng.  vilify ;   -er.]    One  who 

vililies  or  defames  ;  a  defamer. 

vil'-i-fy,  'vil-1-fie,  v.t.  [Lat.  ri7i;^co  =  to 
make  or  esteem  of  little  value :  vilis  =  worth- 
less, vile,  and  facio  =■  to  make.] 

*  1.  To  make  vile  ;  to  debase,  to  degrade,  to 
disgrace. 

"  Themselves  they  vilift'd 
To  eeiTe  uugoveni'd  appetite." 

MUton  :  P.  L..  xL  616. 

*  2.  To  treat  as  worthless,  vile,  or  of  no 
account. 

"You  Bhall  tiot  And  our  Saviour  ...  bo  bent  to 
Cfintt'Uin  and  iii/jji«A  pour  suitur."— Z/altfl .'  lifrrtftort  on 
Luke  xvili.  1. 

3.  To  attempt  to  degrade  by  slander  ;  to 
traduce. 

"Ungratefully  vilify  the  peroons.  of  those  wnoM 
sole  object  Is  our  own  peace  aud  prosperity."— iJiirto .' 
Cause  of  th«  Ditcontentt. 

vil'-i-fy-ing,  s.  [Vilify.]  The  act  of  de- 
faming or  tiaducing  ;  defamation,  slander. 

"  In  the  nikUt  of  alt  the  etorniB  and  reproitches,  aud 
ttiUfyingt  th:<t  the  wovUI  hi-aps  u|>on  luu." — Bale: 
Cottt.  :  A  Preparation  against  AJfllctiont. 

•  Vil'-i-pend,  v.t.    [Lat.  m7rj«ndo=  to  count 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9CU,  chonis,  9hln,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    -mg. 
Hsiaiu  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -«ioas,  -tious,  -sioos  —  shus.   -blc.  -die,  &c.  =  bcl,  d^L 
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of  little  value  :  vilis  =  worthless,  vile,  and 
pernio  =  to  weigh,  to  value,  to  esteem.]  To 
express  a  disparaging  opinion  of;  ti*  tnuiuce, 
to  slander,  to  vilify,  to  depreciate  ;  to  treat  or 
speak  of  slightingly  or  contemptuously. 

"  Ue  doth  vilipend  nnd  mock  Socratea  uiust."-^^. 
BoUand     Plutarch,  p.  9H. 

*  vil-i-peii'-den-93^,  s.  [Lat.  vilipendena, 
\>r.  par.  of  vilii>€ndo  =  to  vilipend  (q.v.).] 
Uisesteera,  sliglit,  dispnragement. 

'■  The  mlglity  Qollfths  of  Rome,  by  this  wny  of  vUi- 
pendencu  hoi>e  to  give  our  clergy's  flesh  to  be  food  for 
the  fowls  of  the  Mt."'~WaCeThouse  :  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  149, 

•vil'-i-ty',  s.  [Lat.  vilitas,  from  viiw  =  vile 
(q.v.).]    Vileness,  baseness. 

Till,  .'■  (O.  Fr.  ville  =  a  village,  from  Lat. 
ri?/(E  =  a  small  village,  a  farm.]  [Villa.]  A 
small  collection  of  houses  ;  a  njanor,  a  farm  ; 
the  outpart  of  a  parish. 

"As  owners  of  freehi.ia  land  in  the  trill  or  parish  of 
ilitch&m."— Daily  Telegraph.  Oct.  28.  1885. 

vil'-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  small  village,  a  farm- 
house, dimin.  from  vicu3=^  a  village.] 

1.  A  country  residence,  or  seat,  usually  of 
some  pretensions. 

"  Another  to  his  villa  would  retire, 
And  spurs  lu  hard  as  If  it  were  on  fire." 

Dryden :  Lucretius,  111. 

2.  Commonly  apjilied  to  a  small  private 
residence  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town,  and  gene- 
rally detached  or  semi-detached. 

fvil'-la-dom,  s.  [Eng.  vUla;  -dom.]  Villas 
collectively ;  hence,  applied  to  the  middle 
clas.ses. 

"  The  outlying  distrtcta  are  not  sacred  to  viUadom," 
—Pall  Mall  OazeUe.  Feb.  29,  1888. 

vll'-lage  (age  iis  ig)»  s.  &  a.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat. 
villaticus=^  pertaining  to  a  villa  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  assemblage  of 
houses,  less  than  a  town  or  city,  and  greater 
than  a  hamlet. 

"These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village/  sporta  like 
these. 
With  avveet  succession.  tAUght  e'eu  toil  to  please." 
Ooldtmith :  Deterted  Village. 

2.  Laiv:  Sometimes  a  manor,  sometimes  a 
whole  parish  or  subdivision  of  it ;  most  com- 
monly an  outpart  of  a  parish,  consisting  of  a 
few  houses  separate  from  the  rest ;  a  vill. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a 
village;  characteristic  of  a  village;  hence, 
rustic,  countrified. 

"  How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  I>ell?i !" 

Cowper:  Task.  vi.  2. 

village-cart,  s.  A  light,  two-wheeled 
vehicle,  drawn  by  a  horse  or  pony. 

▼U'-lag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  villag(e); 
-er.]    An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 

"  Brutus  had  i-ather  he  a  villagtr." 

Shakasp.  :  Julius  Ceetar,  L  2. 

•  vll'-lag-er-y  (ag  as  ig),  *vlllagree,  s. 

[Eng.  village;  -ry.]  A  district  or  number  of 
villages. 

"  Robin  Goodfellow,  are  you  not  he 
That  frights  the  in'iideua  of  the  villngerjj  I " 
Shakesp. :  Jtidsummer  //ight'a  Dream,  it.  1. 

vil'-laln,  vil'-lein,  •vll-ayn.  "vil-ein, 
*vli-eyn,  *vil-laine,  s.  &  a.    [O.   Fr. 

vileiiL  =  servile,  b;ise  ;  I'ilain  =  a  villain, 
bondsman,  servile  tenant,  from  Lat.  villanus 
=  a  farm-servant,  a  serf,  from  villa ^=tL  farm.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

*  1,  A  serf  or  peasant  attached  to  a  villa  or 
team. 

"We  yield  not  ourselves  to  be  your  villains  mid 
slaves  [non  in  servitatem  uos  tradlmus),  but  aa  allies 
to  be  protected  by  yon."— P.  Holland :  Livy,  p.  935, 

2.  A  member  of  the  lowest  class  of  unfVee 
persons  under  the  feudal  system  ;  a  feudal 
serf.  A  ^■illain  had,  in  respect  of  persons 
other  than  his  lord,  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  freeman,  but  in  respect  of  his  lord 
he  had  no  rights,  save  that  the  lord  might  not 
kill  or  maim  him,  nor  ravish  his  females. 
The  villain  could  not  acquire  or  hold  any 
property  against  his  lord's  will,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  ]'erform  all  the  menial  services 
demanded  of  him  by  his  lord  ;  the  house  and 
land  occupied  by  him  were  held  solely  at  the 
will  of  the  lord.  Villains  were  of  two  classes  ; 
(1)  Regardant  and  (2)  in  gross.  The  former 
were  annexed  to  the  soil  (adscript!  or  adscrip- 
titii  glebae)  belonging  to  a  manor  as  a  fixture, 
and  passing  with  it  when  sold  or  inherited. 
They  could  not  be  sold  or  transferred  separate 
iVoDi  the  land     Villains  in  gross  were  not 


annexed  to  a  manor,  but  belonged  personally 
to  their  lord,  who  could  sell  or  transfer  thtMu 
at  pleasure.  If  they  ran  away  or  were  jmr- 
loined  they  might  be  recovered  by  action  like 
beasts  or  other  chattels.     [Villenage.] 

"  This  tbey  called  villenage,  and  the  tenants  villeini, 
probably  a  villa,  because  they  lived  chiefly  In  villages, 
which  they  could  not  leave  without  the  lord's  permis- 
sion,"—fiiacifc«?o>ic.'  Comment;  bk.  ii.,  ch.  6. 

3.  An  ignoble,  base-bom  person  generally  ; 
a  boor,  a  clown. 

4.  A  person  extremely  depraved,  and  guilty 
or  capable  of  great  crimes ;  a  vile,  wicked 
wretch  ;  a  scoundrel,  a  rascal,  a  wretch. 

"  0  villain  t  villain !  his  very  opinion  In  the  letter. 
Abhorred  villain !  unnHtural,  detested,  brutish  vil- 
lain /  "—Shakesp. :  Lear,  1.  a. 

5.  Sometimes  used  in  a  less  oi>probriou3 
sense,  particularly  in  addresses,  and  some- 
times even  as  a  term  of  endearment 

"  Sweet  villain  l  most  dearest  1  my  coUop." — 
Shaketp. :   Winter's  Tate,  i.  2. 

•  B.  As  adjectii^e  : 

1,  Vile,  base,  villainous. 

"  The  villain  Jew.' 

Hhakesp.  :  ilercharU  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

2.  Appropriate  to  or  characteristic  of  a 
villain  or  slave ;  servile,  base. 

"  Villain  bonds  and  despot  sway." 

Byron,    [A  ntiandale.) 

*vil'-lain,  *vil-ayn.  r.(.    [Villain,  s.]    To 

disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  debase. 

"  When  they  have  uuce  vilayned  the  sacrament  of 
matrimonye."— 5ir  T.  Afore  :  Morica,  p.  844. 

*  vil'-lain-ize,  v.t.    [Villanize.] 

vil'jlain-ous,  *  vil-an-ouse,   *VT[l'-lan- 
OUS^  '  vyl-an-OUS,  o.    [Eng.  villain ;  -ows.] 
\.  Suited  to  or  characteristic  of  a  villain ; 
like  a  villain  ;  very  wicked  or  depraved. 

"A  natural  abhorrence  ...  of  that  which  is  rtf- 
lainousoT\)hse."—WolUi«ton:  Beligion  of  Aature,  i  9. 

2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  wickedness  or 
depravity  :  as,  a  villaiiwus  action. 

3.  Pitiful,  sorry,  mean,  wretched,  vile. 

"  There's  villainoui  news  abroad."  —  Sfiakesp.  : 
1  Benry  IV..  il.  4. 

*(1  Sometimes  used  adverbially. 

"  Foreheads  villainous  low." 

tihukesp. :  Tempest,  iv. 

vil'^lain-ous-ly,  *  vll-ain&-ly,  *-vil'-lan- 
OUS-ly,  cidv.     [Eng.  villainous;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  villainous  manner  ;  wickedly,  de- 
pravedly,  basely. 

"The  wandering  Numidiaii  falsified  his  faith,  and 
villainmisly  flew  Selymes  tlie  king,  as  be  was  bathing 
himself."— £'HoWe*:  JBist.  Turkey. 

2.  Sorrily,  pitifully,  meanly. 

vil'-  lain  ~  ous  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  vHlai  nons ; 
-ness']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  villain- 
ous ;  extreme  baseness  or  depra\ity  ;  villainy. 

va-laln-y,  *  vil-lan-y.  *  vll-an-ie, "  vil- 
en-ye,   'vyl-an-y,  s.     [O.   Fr.    vilanie, 

vilenie,  from  vUciii  —  vile.] 
*1.  Disgrace,  opprobrium. 

"  That  DOW  me.  thorn  warn  he  hab  of  the  maistrie, 

Dryue  he  wolde  out  of  ys  loud  myd  gret  vilenye." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  64. 

*  2,  Low  disposition  or  nature. 

•'  Firste,  I  praie  you  of  your  curt«sle. 
That  ye  ne  wrette  it  not  my  vilayiie." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  728.     (Prol.) 

•  3.  Foul  language ;  obscene  speech  ;  ob- 
scenity. 

"  In  our  modem  language  it  [foul  speech]  Is  termed 
viUainij.  as  being  proper  for  rustic  booi-a.  or  men  of 
coarsest  educatiou  and  employment,  who,  having  their 
minds  debased  by  being  conversant  in  meanest  affairs, 
do  vent  their  sorry  passions  In  such  strains," — Bar- 
row :  Sermon  16. 

*  4.  An  unbecoming  action  ;  ill-treatment. 

5.  The  quality  or  state  of  a  villain  ;  extreme 
depravity  or  wickedness. 

"Those  hideoas  features  on  which  villainy  seemed 
to  be  written  by  the  baud  of  Got^.'—Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng..  ch.  iv. 

6.  Criminal  or  wicked  conduct ;  roguery, 
rascalitj'. 

"That  he  had  not  achieved  more  was  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  villniny  of  the  comiiflasarlat."— Jfucau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  vil' -la-kin,  5.   [Eng.  villa;  dimin.  suff.  -Icin.] 

1.  A  little  villa. 

"  I  am  every  day  building  villnkinM,  and  have  given 
over  that  of  caatlea." — G-Mp  :  Letter  to  S^ei/I,  March  31, 
1730. 

2.  A  little  village. 

*  Vll-lan,  s.     [ViLLAfN.] 

vil'-lan-age,  vil'-len-age  (age  as  ig),  s. 

[Eng'.  villain;  -age.]' 


1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  villain  or  serf. 

"The  other  grand  division  of  tenure  Is  that  of 
villein  socage,  or  villenage,  which  is  either  pure  or 
privileged  vUlenage  ;  from  whence  have  arisen  two 
other  species  of  our  modern  tenures."— fi^c&«fon«.' 
Comment.,  bk.  il.,  ch.  vi. 

•  2.  Baseness,  infamy,  villany 

"  If  iu  thy  smoke  It  ends,  their  Klories  shine  ; 
But  bifauiy  and  villnnage  are  Uilne." 

Iiryden  :  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale.  441 

*vil-la-ner,  s.     [Fr.  villaneHe.]    A  ballad. 

(VlLLANELLA.J 

"  In  our  Gascou  viXlantls  and  aongs."— C'oKoh  ■  Jfon> 
taigne,  cb,  xli. 

vil-la-nel'-la  (pi.  vil-la-nel'-le),  s.  [Ital. 
=  a  country-girl.] 

Mitsic :    An    unaccompanied    part-song    of 
light  rustic  character. 

vil-la-nelle',  5.  [Fi-.]  A  poem  written  in 
tercets  and  on  two  rhymes,  the  first  and  third 
verse  of  the  first  stanza  alternating  as  the 
third  line  in  each  successive  stanza,  till  they 
finally  form  tlie  close  as  a  couplet. 

"  The  villanelle  has  been  called  '  the  most  ravishing 
jewel  worn  by  the  Muse  Erato,'  "—E.  C.  Gosse,  In  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  July,  1677,  p.  64. 

*  vil-la-nette',  s.  [A  dimin.  from  villa 
(q.v.).]     A  small  villa  or  residence. 

*  vil'-lan-ize,  *  vil- lain- ize,  v.t.  [Eng. 
villaiti;  -ize.]  To  debase,  to  degrade,  to  de- 
fame, to  coiiupt. 

"Those  writings  which  vittanixe  mankind," — Law: 
Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  lii 

*  vil'-lan-iz-er,  *  vil'-lan-ij-er,  s.    [Eng. 

villaini^e) ;    -cr.]      One   who    villanizes,    de* 
grades,  debases,  or  defames. 

"Villanisers  of  hU  saints  and  scorners  of  his  Btf* 
vice.'Sandys  :  State  <if  Religion,  P.  S.  b. 

*  vil'-lan-ous,  a.    [Villainous.] 


*  vil'-lan-y. 


[Villainy.] 


vil-lar'-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  D.  Villari 
(1745-lS14),'a  French  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Menyanthe«.  Leaves 
entire  or  toothed,  with  small  spots  beneath  ; 
flowers  in  axillary  umbels  or  terminal 
panicles ;  flowers  yellow,  petals  fringed  ;  ovary 
with  five  glands  beneath  it ;  capsule  opening 
by  two-cleft  valves.  Natives  of  the  warmer 
countries.  Villarsia  indica  is  given  for  cobra- 
bites.      [LiMNANTHEMUM.] 

vil-lar'-site,  s.     [After  M.  Villars  ;  suff.  -ite 

Min. :  An  orthorbombic  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  rounded  grains,  wilh  mica,  quartz, 
and  magnetite,  at  Traversella,  Piedinont. 
Hardness,  4  to  5  ;  sp.  gr.  2-9TS  t«i  2f>9.  Colour, 
yellowish-  to  olive-green  ;  translucent.  Com- 
pos. :  essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia and  protoxide  of  iron. 

*  vil-lat'-ic,  o.  [Lat.  viUaticvs  =  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  farm  or  villa  (q.v.).]  Pertaining 
to  a  farm  ;  country. 

"  Tame  villatic  fowl." 

Hilton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  1.693, 

vil-le-bru'-ne-a,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful ;  prob. 
from  a  prop,  nauie.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Urticaceae.  Villebrunea 
appendictdata  is  a  small  tree,  growing  in  the 
north-eastern  Himalayas,  Chittagong,  &c.  It 
yields  a  strong  and  flexible  brown  fibre,  made 
into  ropes,  nets,  and  coarse  clotli  in  Sikkim 
and  Assam.  (Calcutta  Exkib.  Report.)  V.  fni- 
iesceyis,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  found  in  the 
Himalayas,  also  yields  a  fibre  suitable  for 
fishing-lines  and  nets. 

*vil'-lein,  s.  &a.    [Villain.] 
villein-services,  s.  pL 

Old  Law :  Base,  but  certain  and  determined 
services  performed  in  consideration  of  the 
tenure  of  land. 

villein-socage,  s. 

Old  Law :  A  species  of  tenure  of  lands  held 
of  the  king  by  certain  villein  or  base  services. 
[Villenage.] 

vill'-em-ite,  s.    [Willemite.] 
vil'-len-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Villain.] 

1.  Feudal  Law:  A  tenure  of  land  by  base 
services  ;  the  tenure  of  a  villain.  It  was  of 
two  kinds :  (1)  pure  villenage,  where  the  ser- 
vice was  base  in  its  nature  and  undefined  as 
to  time  and  amount,  and  (2)  privileged  villen- 
age (also  called  villein  socage),  in  which  the 


fate,  fat.  fSre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
cr,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    $e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =^  kw. 
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service,  although  of  a  base  nature,  was  c^rtflin 
and  detincd.  Wlicii  lands  held  in  vilk-najie 
deseeniied  from  father  to  snn  iu  nniiiterruptt^-d 
succession,  the  occupiers  or  villeins  becunip 
entitled  by  prescription  or  custom  to  hold 
their  lands  against  the  lortl,  so  long  as  they 
perfornu'd  the  services  required  of  them  under 
their  tenure,  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor.  These  customs  were  preserved 
and  evidenced  in  the  rolls  of  the  several 
courts-baron  in  which  tliey  were  entered  or 
kept  on  foot  by  the  constant  immemorial 
usage  of  the  several  manors  in  whicli  the 
lands  lay.  Tenants  holding  such  lands,  having 
nothing  to  show  as  title  to  their  estates  but 
the  entries  in  these  rolls,  or  copies  of  them 
authenticated  by  the  stewards,  came  in  time 
to  be  called  tenants  by  copy  of  court-roll,  and 
their  tenure  enpyhold.     [Copyhold.] 

"  Some  fniut  traces  of  the  Institutiou  vt  vUlenage 
were  detected  by  tlie  curious  so  lat«  aa  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,"— .l/acou^ny;  Uitt.  Eng,,  ch.  i. 

*2.  Bomlage,  thraldom. 

"  Exercise  most  bitt«r  tyranny 
UpoD  the  parts  brought  into  their  bondage  : 
No  wretubediiesa  is  like  to  aliifull  rilUnai/e.' 
Spemcr:  F.  (i..  IL  xt  1. 

1^'-len~ous,  a.  [Eng.  villein;  -ous.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  villein. 

viUenous-judgment,  ^«. 

Law :  A.  judgment  which  deprived  one  of 
his  lex  libera,  whereby  he  was  discredited  and 
disabled  as  a  juror  or  witness,  forfeited  his 
goods  and  chattels  and  lands  for  life,  wasted 
the  lands,  razed  the  houses,  rooted  up  the 
trees,  ami  committed  his  body  to  prison. 
{Wharton.) 

Vil'-li,  5.  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  villus  =  shaggy  hair, 
a  tuft  of  hair.] 

1.  Atiat. :  Hairs  set  closely  together,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  surface  like  the  pile  of  velvet. 
They  are  most  fully  developed  on  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  small  intestines.  They  are  really 
little  elevations  or  processes  of  the  superficial 
part  of  the  corium.  The  chorion  of  the  ovum 
is  also  densely  clothed  witli  villi  or  vascular 
processes,  whicTi,  wlien  fully  developed,  form 
the  foetal  placenta. 

2.  Bot. :  Long,  close,  rather  soft  hairs. 

vJl'-li-fomi,  a.  [Lat.  villi  =  villi,  and/orma 
=  form.]  Having  the  form,  appearance,  or 
character  of  villi  ;  resembling  the  plush  or 
pile  of  velvet. 

villiform-teeth,  5.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  (See  extract). 

"  Very  fine  conical  teeth  arrani^ed  in  a  band  are 
termed  vUfi/orm  teeth ;  when  they  are  coarser,  or 
mixed  with  coarser  teeth,  they  are  card-like. ' —Guh- 
iTwr  -  Sttidy  of  FitheS.  p.  126. 

vil'-ldse,  a.    [Villous.] 

vil-los'-i-ty,  s.  (Eng.  viUos(_e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  villous,  or  covered 
witli  long,  smooth  hairs. 

vil'-lous,   vil'-lose,  a.    [Lat.  villosus,  from 

villus  —  hair.J 

1.  Ord.  Laiig. :  Abounding  or  covered  with 
villi ;  having  the  surface  covered  with  hair 
or  woolly  substance. 

"  The  quick  sensation  of  the  Inward  viUoiu  coat  of 
the  stomach."— .rfrburAiioC:  Of  Aliments,  ch.  i. 

2.  Bot. :  Covered  with  very  long,  soft,  erect 
and  straight  hair. 

villoTis-canoer,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  cancer,  not  truly  malig- 
nant, but  simply  consisting  of  a  papilhry 
overgrowth  from  a  mucous  membrane,  which 
bleeds.  It  most  frequently  occurs  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  fatal  from  haemorrhage. 

^I'-lUS,   S.       [ViLLL] 

Vil'-nite»  s.     [After  Vilna,  Lithuania,  one  of 
its  localities  ;  sutT.  -ite  (M in.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Wollastonite  (q.v.). 

"vim,  s.  [Lat.  accus.  sing,  of  vis  =  strength.] 
Force,  energy,  vigour. 

t  vi'-men,  *    [Lat.  =  a  twig.] 
Bot. :  A  long  and  flexible  shoot. 

* Vim'-in-al,  a.  [Lat.  vimen,  genit.  viminis 
=  a  twig.]  Pertaining  to  twigs  ;  producing 
twigs;  consisting  of  twigs. 

vl-min'-e-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  vimineua,  from  vi- 
men =  a  twig.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Made  of  twigs  or  shoots. 

"  In  the  hlvcB  fiminenut  d.inic 
Tou  thuujwnd  )>ci»  t-njoy  tb<^ir  titiUkf." 

Priir  :  Alnui.  Hi. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  many  long,  flexible  shoots, 
like  osiers. 


VI  na'.  vee-na'. 


[BiNA.J 


vi-na'-ceous  (ce  assb),  a.  [Lat.  vinateiis, 
fVom  vinum  =  wine.] 

1,  Pertaining  to  wine  or  grapes. 

2.  Of  the  nature  or  colour  of  wine. 

"  The  gi^iienil  colour  <if  the  bird  is  bruwu,  chftnglne 
to  vinaceota  red  ou  the  bruasL"—  H'AWe ;  Journal, 
p.  US. 

*  vi-na'-go,  «.  [Low  Lat.,  found  in  the  Ono- 
inast.  IaU.  Qt.  as  a  rendering  of  Gr.  o'i.va.% 
ipiiuis);  hence,  the  meaning  may  be  (1),  a 
vine  ;  ('J),  a  vine-branch  ;  or  (8),  a  wild-dove 
{FoTcellini).}     [Treron.] 

iritn-al-grette',  s.  [Fr.,  from  vinaigre  = 
vinegar  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  box  of  gold,  silver,  glass,  &c., 
having  perforations  in  the  top  for  holding 
aromatic  vinegar  contained  iu  a  sponge,  or 
smelling-salts. 

2.  A  smelling-bottle  containing  aromatic 
vinegar. 

"  3.  A  vinegar  sauce. 

*  4.  A  small,  two-wheeled  vehicle,  to  be 
dra^vn  like  a  bath-chair  by  a  man  or  boy. 

"  vin'-aig-rous,  a.  [Fr.  vinaigre  =  vinegar 
(q.v,).]  Sour,  like  vinegar;  hence,  sour-tem- 
pered, crabbed,  morose. 

"  EveQ  the  ancient  viwiiffrotu  Tantes  admit  It."— 
Carlyle:  Ft.  Revol..  pt.  i.,  bk.  rii,,  ch.  ix. 

vin-&t'-i-cd,  veii-lit-i-co»  s.    [Port.] 

Bot.  tC  Comm.  :  A  coarse  kind  of  mahogany, 
obtained  in  Madeira,  from  Persect  indica.  It 
is  recognised  at  Lloyds  as  suitable  for  ship- 
building.    {Trecu.  of  Bot.) 

vin'-ca,  5.  [Lat.  =  trailing.]  [Periwinkle  (2).] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Plumierese  (q.v.).  Peren- 
nial herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  evergreen 
leaves.  Flowers  solitary,  calyx  five-partite  ; 
corolla  salver-shaped,  white,  blue,  or  purple, 
the  segments  oblique;  follicles  two,  erect; 
seeds  without  seed-down.  Known  species 
about  ten,  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  VoHow  Periwinkle  (  V.  lulea)  ie 
a  native  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Greater 
Periwinkle  (I',  major)  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  Init  is  naturalized  in  Europe,  and  is 
much  cultivated  about  the  pagodas  of  India. 
The  Lesser  Periwinkle  ( V.  minor)  is  an 
European  species,  aa  also  is  the  Herbaceous 
Periwinkle  (  F.  kerbacea),  a  Hungarian  species 
which  is  notable  for  the  abundance  of  its 
flowers.  The  Rose-colured  Periwinkle  ( 1'. 
rosea),  introduced  into  cultivation  from  Mada- 
gascar, where  it  is  native,  is  a  favurito  hot- 
house flowering  plant, 

Vui-9en'-tlaii,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.  A.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Founded  by  or  connected  with 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (1577-16(50).  He  was  can- 
onized by  Pope  Clement  XII.  in  1737. 

B.  As  svbstaTitive : 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  The  Lazarists  (q.v.). 
(See  also  extract.) 

"  The  name  Vincentian  Is  also  sometimes  giveii  to 
other  associations  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  Of 
these  there  are  several  Bisterhoods,  that  of  Charity 
behi^  the  luoat  remarkable,  and  the  Charitable  Lity 
Aasociation,  which  has  numerous  branches  la  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries." — McCtintocJe  *  &rong : 
Bib.  Cyclop.,  X.  789. 

vin-fe-toa'-i-cum,  s.  [Lat.  vinao  r=  to  con- 
quer, and  toxicum,  =  poison.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  true  Asclepiadeae.  Peren- 
nial herbs  or  undershrubs,  generally  with  op- 
posite leaves,  and  small,  flat-topped  heads  of 
flowers,  a  five-lobed  corolla,  and  a  fleshy, 
saucer-shaped,  staminal  corona,  and  a  fruit  of 
two  smooth  follicles.  Nearly  thirty  are  known, 
chiefly  from  Asia.  Vincetoxicum  officinale  is  a 
drastic  purgative. 

vill'-9i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  vincibilis,  from  vijico  = 
to  conquer;  Fi".  vincible;  Sp.  vencible  ;  Port. 
vencivel ;  Ital.  vincibih\  Capable  of  being 
conquered,  subdued,  or  vanquished. 

"  He  commanded  an  Inquiry  to  be  made  by  pfaysU 
clans,  whether  such  a  kindness  and  debility  wery 
vincible  by  human  aid." —Foley :  EvidenceM  of  Chriv 
tianity.  prop.  it. 

*  vin'-fi-ble-ness,     •  vin-^i-bil'-i-ty,    i. 

[Eng.    vincible  ;    -ne^,  -)fy.]      The  quality  or 


state  of  being  vincible  ;  capability  of  biding 
conquered  ur  overcome. 


"vlno'-tnre,  s.  [Lat.  fi/icfura,  prop.  foni. 
sing,  of  tniio/itriis,  fut.  par.  of  virscio  —  to 
bind.]     A  binding. 

viu-o^-lar-i-a,  s.  [  Lat.  rincuZum  =  a  bond ; 
fem.  sing.  adj.  sufl*.  -arui.] 

ZooX.  &  PaiaoiU. :  The  typical  genus  of  Viu- 
culariadne,  with  one  recent  species.  Fossil 
from  the  Coal-measures  onwards. 

vin-ou-la-n'-a-dso,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  vin- 
cularia;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ides.] 

Zool.  £  Pnlfeont. :  A  family  of  Poly.oa. 
Polyzoary  erect,  rigid,  calcareous,  branched  ; 
the  cells  disposed  alternately  round  an  in^ 
aginary  axis,  and  having  a  raised  border  in 
front.  Chiefly  from  the  Irish  Carboniferous 
Limestone  {Morris  tt  Etheridge).  From  the 
Cretaceous,  or  perhaps  from  the  Palseozoic 
rocks.     (Nicholson). 

vin'-cu-lum,*.    [Lat.,fVomviTiao  =  tobind.l 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  tie  ;  a  bond  of  union  ;  a 
fetter. 

2.  Maih. :  A  sign  or  character  in  the  form 

of  a  horizontal  bar  written  over  several  terms, 
to  show  that  they  are  to  be  considered  to- 
gether ;  thus,  a^  -H  2ab  +  c  x  a'-'  —  4c,  indi- 
cates that  the  sum  of  the  first  three  terms  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  dillerence  between  the 
last  two. 

%  Divorce  a  vinculo  viatritnonii :  [Divorce, 
a.,  IL,  1.  (2)]. 

•  Tind  -age  (age  as  ig),  s,    [A  corrupt,  of 

O.  Fr.  vmdangf  =  a  vintage  ;  through  cunfu- 
siou  with  L'intner,  vintry,  &c.]     Vintage  (q.v.). 

Vlndemiaire  (as  Van-de-mi-are')»  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  vindemia  =  vintage.]  Tlie 
name  adopted  in  1793  by  the  French  Con- 
vention for  the  lirst  month  of  the  republican 
year.  It  was  the  first  autumnal  month,  ami 
commenced  on  September  22. 

"  vin-de'-xni-al,  a.  [Lat.  vindemialis,  from 
lujidemia  =  vintage,  from  yi?mm=  wine,  and 
demo  =  to  take  away.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  vintage  or  grape  harvest, 

* vin-de'-nu-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  viudemiatum, 
sup.  of  vindeniWy  from  vindemia  —  vintage.) 
To  take  or  gather  the  vintage. 

"Now  vindemiate,  and  take  your  beea  toward  the 
expiration  of  this  taouth."—£velyii .  Jialeii<Uirium  ; 
Augiut. 

•  vin-de-mi-a'-tion,  s.  [Vindkwiate.]  The 
act  of  gathering  grapes. 

viu-de-mi-a'-trix,  s.  [So  named  by  the 
Latins  because  their  vintage  began  when  the 
sun  neared  this  star.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude; called  also  e  Virginis. 

•  vin'-de-m^,  s.    [Lat.  vindemia.]    A  vintage. 

"  At  the  vindcmy,  in  a  fair  calm  morning,  shut  up 
close  till  f.ie  stalls  m  your  garden."— t".  Butler .  Femal* 
JJonumetits.  p.  75. 

•  vin-di-ca-bU'-i-t^,  5.  [Eng.  vindicable ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vindi- 
cable, or  capable  of  being  supported  or  justi- 
fied. 

•  vin'-di-ca-ble,  a.      [Vindicate.]    Capable 

of  being  vindicated,  supported,  justified,  or 
maintained. 

Vin'-di -csate,  v.t.  [Lat.  vindicatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vindico  =  to  lay  legal  claim  to,  to  arrogate,  to 
avenge,  from  viiidex,  genit.  vindicis  =  a 
claimant,  a  maintainer.  From  the  same  root 
come  avenge,  revenge,  and  vengeance.] 

*  I.  To  assert  a  right  to ;  to  lay  a  claim  to ; 
to  claim. 

"  Never  any  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet 
Justly  haa  mndicattd.  to  himself."— Z^ryd^-n.     iTuda.) 

2.  To  defend  with  success  ;  to  maintain  ;  to 
prove  to  be  true  or  valid  ;  to  sustain  :  as,  To 
vindicate  a  claim. 

3.  To  clear  from  censure,  accusation,  or  the 
like  :  as.  To  vindicate  one's  honour. 

4.  To  defend  or  support  against  an  enemy  ; 
to  mainttin  the  cause  or  rights  of;  to  deliver 
from  wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like. 

"  Arise  and  vindiriUt 
Thy  glory,  free  thy  [leople  from  their  yoke." 

Milton     P.  R.,  IL  47 


bS^  b^ ;  p^t,  ^6^\ ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorns,  9liln,  ben^h ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^±Bt.    ph  =  IL 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tion,  -^ion  ^  zhun.    -«ious,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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5.  To  support  or  maintain  as  true  or  cor- 
rect;  to  detetid,  to  justify. 

"  And  how  that  vindicate  tlie  mnklug  iiae  of  lilentl- 
crI  pmp'w^'ttoua  <<>r  tiie  improveineiit  of  kuowleil^'v, 
{rum  tlie  iiuuutatlou  of  tiitliiig,  I  do  not  see."— tovke  ; 
Bumati  Ctid&rituutt,  lik.  Iv.,  en.  viii. 

•6.  To  punish. 

"  \Va  uuklit  to  htive  ndded,  how  far  an  holy  war  Is 
to  hti  ijuraued:  whether  tn  enforce  a  new  belief,  and  to 
eimUcute or  i)uni8h  iuMelity.'—Hacon.    (7'i>dti.) 

*  7.  To  avenge. 

"  Aosenible  oure,  and  all  the  Theban  race. 
To  vindicate  on  Athtrns  thy  disKrace." 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 

H  For  the  difFerence  between  to  vindicate 
aihl  to  defend,  see  Defknd. 

^ui-di-ca'-ti<m,  s.  (Lnt.  vindimtio,  from 
vindicatiis,  pa.  par.  of  viruiico  —  to  vindicate 
(q.v.);  Fr.  vindicfdion ;  Sji.  vindicacion;  Ital. 
ve)idicazio7te.]  The  act  of  vindicating;  the 
state  of  being  vindicated  : 

(1)  The  act  of  defending  or  supporting 
against  wrong,  oppression,  or  the  like;  de- 
fencf,  support. 

"  Anuther  undertakes  his  patronage,  defence,  and 
vinUicatioti."^Ifale:  Contemfil.  ;  U/  itumilitie. 

(2)  Justification  against  denial,  censure,  ob- 
jection, or  accusation. 

"  Had  given  me  this  occaaion  for  the  nindieation  of 
this  passage  of  oiy  book."— Locke :  Third  Letter  to  Bp. 
t\f  JVorcester. 

(3)  Tlie  act  of  supporting  by  proof  or  legnl 
process;  the  proving  of  anytliing  to  be  just, 
riglit,  or  valid  :  as,  Uie  viiulicxition  of  a  claini. 

*  vin-dic'-a-^ii've, a.    [Eng.  vindicate);  -ive: 

Fr.  vindicatif.] 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  vindicate. 

2.  Vindictive,  revengeful. 

"  He  In  heat  of  action 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love." 

Shahesp. :  Troilus  *  Cressida,  Iv.  &. 

*  vin'-dic-a-tive-ness,  s.      [Eng.  vindica- 

tire;    -ncss.\     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vindicative;  vindictiveuess. 

Vin'-di-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  vindi- 
cates ;  one  who  justifies,  defends,  supports, 
or  maintains. 

"I  should  have  had  your  lordship  for  my  guarantee 
imd  vindicator  in  thai  poiut."~Locke :  Second  Letter 
to  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

*  \in'-di-ca-tdr-Jr,    a.      [Eng.    vindicatie) ; 

•ory.] 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  vindicate  or  justify. 

2.  Punitory  ;  serving  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment;  avenging,  vindictive. 

"Theafflictioufl  of  Job  were  do  vindicator!/ puuiah- 
ments  to  t^ike  vengeance  of  bis  slus." — Bramh-ilt  : 
Answer  to  Hobbea. 

•vin'-di-ca- tress,  s.  [Eng.  vindicator; 
-Gi'S-l     A  female  vinilieator. 

"  Had  the  vitidicairest  of  the  "Rights  of  Women" 
lived  in  these  days." — 0.  Knight:  Once  Upon  a  Tinie, 
iL  20L 

vin-dic'-tive,  a.  [A  shortened  form  of  vin- 
dicative (q.v.),] 

*1.  Punitory;  ser\iilg  as  punishment. 

"Though  there  be  much  vindictive  justice.'"— fijw, 
Taylor:  Itule  o/ Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ili. 

2.  Given  to  revenge;  revengeful;  charac- 
terized or  prompted  by  revenge. 

"A  religion  which  had  uever  effectually  restrained 
thelv  i^iiidictii'C  or  their  licentious  passions."— .t/nc- 
autay :  ffist.  Eng..  eh.  xiv. 

vindictive-damages,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Damages  given,  not  merely  to  coin- 
(lensate  the  plaintifl',  but  to  punish  the  de- 
fendant. 

vin-dic'-tive-ly,  adv.  [^ng.  vindictive;  -hj.} 
In  a  vindictive  manner  or  spirit;  by  way  of 
revenge :  revengefully. 

vin-dic'-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vindictive  ; 
■  hes.i.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vindic- 
tive ;  revengeful  spirit;  revengefulness. 

■"  Tliere  is  a  vindictiveuess  in  fear,  which  may  reader 
it  dangerous  to  its  most  innoceul  cause." — Cogan  :  On 
the  Passions,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

vine,  *  vyne,  s.  [Fr.  vigne  =  a  vine,  from 
Lat.  vinm  —  (1)  a  vineyard,  (2)  a  kind  of  pent- 
liouse  for  sheltering  besiegers ;  prop.  feni. 
sing,  of  vineiis=  of  or  jiertaining  to  wine, 
from  vimim  =  wine  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  o'l-o? 
(oinos)  =  wine  ;  oivtj  (oinc)  —  the  vine  ;  olvdq 
(o/?i(ts)=  the  viuB,  grai>e,  wine;  A.S.  win- 
geard=z  vineyard.]    [Wine.] 

1.  iiotany : 

(1)  The  genus  Vitis  (q.v.),  and  spec.  Vitis 
vinifera,  the  Common  or  Grape  Tine.     It  is 


a  climbing  ])lant  furnished  witli  tendrils. 
The  leaves  are  lobed,  pinnately  toothed, 
naked,  or  downy;  the  flowers,  as  in  otlier 
species,  small,  greenisli,  in  panicles  opposite 
the  leaves ;  its  berries,  called  grapes,  oval, 
large,  juicy,  growing  in  clusters  or  bunches, 
are  the  finest  of  fruits.  The  native  country 
of  the  vine  is  the  region  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Armenia,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  ex- 
tending perhaps  to  tlie  north-western  Hima- 
laya. From  a  very  early  period,  it  was  culti- 
vated in  Western  Asia  and  Egypt  (Gen.  ix. 
20,  21 ;  xl.  10),  whence  it  has  spread  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  suitable  for  its  cul- 
tivation. It  thrives  best  on  the  sunny 
sides  of  hills  between  32'  and  50^  N.  Its 
fruit  is  made  into  wine  or  brandy ;  the  dried 
fruits  of  some  varieties  constitute  raisins 
[Raisin],  while  those  of  another  variety  are 
the  currants  of  commerce  [Currant].  The 
east(?iu  United  States  is  richer  iu  speeies  of  the 
vine  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  having 
seven  or  eight  species,  four  of  which  have 
yielded  promising  cultivated  varieties.  Theso 
are  the  Northern  Fox-grape  (  V.  Inhrnsca),  the 
Muscatiine,  or  Southern  Fox-grape  {  V.  vutpina) 
the  summer  grape  ( V.  ffstiralis),  and  the 
Winter,  Chickeu  or  Frost  grape  (  V.  cordi/oUa). 
Many  valuat>le  varieties  have  been  produced 
by  cultivation,  as  the  Concord,  Catawba.  Dela- 
ware, &c.  In  California  the  European  grape 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated,  much  wine  being  made. 

(2)  The  long  slender  stem  of  any  plant  that 
trails  along  the  ground,  or  climbs  and  sup- 
ports itself  by  winding  roand  a  Hxed  object, 
or  by  seizing 


"'Wherfore  fortifying     ,  ._,    _ , 

instrument  of  war  made  of  timher  &  hurdles  for  men 
to  go  ^^IJe^  safelye  to  the  walles  of  a  towne)."— 
Qoldinge  :  Cmsar.  fol.  52. 

vlne-ljower,  s. 

Bot. :  Cleino-tis  Viticella. 

t  Vlne-bunch,  s.     a  bunch  of  grapes. 

"  Between  the  shiulows  of  tlie  vine-bunrhcs 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights  as  she  moved." 

Tminr/son:  (£none,  1"7. 

vine-clad,    o.       Covered    or   clad   ^vith 
vines. 
"'  In  tin  oriel  on  the  summer  side, 
Vine-dad.  of  Artliur's  palace  towards  the  stream. 
They  met.'"       Tennyson :  Lancelot  i  Elaine,  1,172. 

vine-culture,  s.    Viticulture  (q.v.). 

"Germany  liaa  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  schools  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  and  alne-cul- 
ture.  with  farms,  gardens,  and  vineyards  attached."— 
Daily  Telegraph.  Marcli  22.  1888. 

Vine-disease,  s. 

Vegetable  Pathol. :  Any  disease  attacking 
the  vine,  spec. : 

(l)That  produced  by  the  attacks  of  Old ium 
Tuckeri.  [Vine-mildew.]  In  gent-ral  it  forms 
a  wliite  and  very  delieate  cottony  layer  upon 
the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  young  grapes 
of  the  vine,  which  soon  causes  them  to  be 
covered  by  brown  spots,  and  then  become 
first  indurated  and  finally  destroyed.  The  fruit 
becomes  abortive,  or  dwarfed  and  juiceless, 
and  decay  follows.  There  is  a  predisposition 
to  the  disease  in  certain  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  first  broke  out  in  Kent  in  18-15, 
wiience  it  spread  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
to  Madeira,  and  to  the  English  vines  introduced 
into  America,  though  American  vines  them- 
selves escaped.  Soon  after  its  appearance, 
Mr.  Tucker,  a  gardener  at  Margate,  was  the 
fir.st  to  try  suljiliur  as  a  remedy.  It  is  still 
the  best  known,  ami  the  fungus  has  been 
named  after  its  human  destroyer. 

(2)  A  disease  of  the  vine  produced  by  an 
aphis,  PhyUoxera  vatitalrix.  [Phylloxera.] 
The  parasites  cause  the  roots  to  swell,  and 
finally  to  be  incapable  of  discharging  their 
functions,  so  that  the  plant  wastes  away  or 


perishes.  They  are  as  difficult  to  destroy  as 
other  aphides.  Phylloxera  is  a  native  of 
America,  but  has  been  exported  to  Europe, 
where  it  has  caused  preat  ravages  in  the 
vineyards,  almost  annihilating  the  vine  in 
some  districts  of  France.  As  a  means  of  over- 
coming its  effects,  the  etoeks  of  some  of  the 
hardy  American  species  Iiave  been  planted, 
and  grafted  with  the  European  vine.  This 
method  ba^^  proved  very  successful. 

*  Vine-dragon,  s.  An  old  and  fruitless 
branch  of  a  vine. 

vine-dresser,  s.  One  who  dresses,  trims 
or  prunes,  and  cultivates  vines. 

Tine-ft-etter,  vine-grub,  s. 

Eniom. :  Aphis  vUls,  a  sntall  insect  that 
injures  vines. 

Vine-fungus,  s.    [Vine-mildew.J 

vine-grub,  s.    [V'inf.-frktteb,] 

vine-leek,  s. 

Bot.:  Allium  ampeloprasum. 
vine-mildew,  vine-fungus,  «.' 

Bot. :  Oidium  Tuckeri,  a  naked-spored  mould 
which  attacks  the  vine.     [ViNE-DiSEASE,  1,] 

vine-sawfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Helandria  vitis,&  species  of  Sawfly, 
the  caterpillar-like  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the 
vine. 

*vi'-ne-al,  a.  [Lat.  vineus.]  Relating  to  or 
consisting  of  vines. 

*vined,  a.  [Eng.  vin^e);  -ed.]  Having  leave! 
like  those  of  the  vine  ;  ornamented  with  vine 
leaves. 

"  \\'reathed  and  vined&nd  figured  columns."—  K';tton. 

vin-e-gar,  *vin'-e-ger,  *vin-e-gre, 
*  vyn-e-^gre,  s.   &  a.     [Lit.  =  sour  wine, 
from  Fr.  vinaii/rc  =  vinegar,  from  vin  =  wine, 
and  aigre  =  sharp,  sour.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
containing  in  most  cases  a  certain  proportion 
of  extraetive  matterand  mineral  sjilts, accord- 
ing to  the  source  from  which  it  has  been  de- 
rived. Malt  vinegar  contains  fiom  four  to  six 
per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid,  wliich  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  acetous  ferment  on  a 
fennented  extract  of  malt  and  grain.  It  ia 
usually  of  a  deep  red-browu  colour,  and  is  the 
kind  of  vinegar  most  esteemed  by  tlie  public. 
Wine  vinegar  made  in  France  by  the  acetitica- 
tion  of  pour  and  weak  wines,  contains  usually 
the  same  amount  of  acetic  acid  as  malt  vinegar, 
but  possesses  a  different  flavour.  A  grean 
deal  of  French  vinegar  is  prepared  from  crabs 
or  sour  apples,  but  it  has  neither  the  flavour 
nor  the  strength  of  that  made  from  wine. 
Cider  vine:.iar,  largely  used  in  the  cider  dis- 
tricts of  this  country,  is  prepared  by  adding 
sugar  to  a  very  acid  cider,  and  allowing  it  tc 
stand  in  a  warm  room  for  some  time,  or  is 
simply  expressed  from  crab  apples,  when  it  is 
known  as  crab-vinegar.  German  vinegar  la 
made  by  passing  weak  alcohol  over  wood 
shavings  in  presence  of  air.  The  acetifi- 
cation  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  case  of  malt  vinegar,  but  the  flavour  is  not 
so  good.  Distilled  vinegar  (white  vinegar), 
i.e.,  malt  or  wine  vinegar,  which  has  been 
subjected  to  distillation,  contains  fi'om  five 
to  seven  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  and  also 
some  of  the  essential  principles  present  iu 
the  vinegar  fiom  which  it  is  deri\ed.  Wood 
vinegar  is  crude  acetic  acid  produced  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  When  highly 
purified  and  diluted,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
sold  as  white  viuegar.  [Acetic-acid.]  Vinegar 
is  largely  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery, 
salads,  &c.,  and  as  a  preservative  ingredient 
in  pickles.  Taken  internally,  it  is  a  refriger- 
ant. Much  diluted,  it  may  be  used  to  sponge 
the  body  in  fever,  to  check  excessive  persjiira- 
tion,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  lotions. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  really  or  metaphorically 
sour;  sourness  of  temper. 

"There's  vinegar  and  pepper  in  It." — STiaketp.  : 
Twelfth  Mght.  iii.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Sour,  crabbed. 

"  And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
'I'h^it  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  In  way  of  imlla 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  he  laughable." 

Shakesp. :  JUercJUtnt  of  Venice,  1.  L 

Vinegar  Bible,  s.  A  bible  printed  a.d. 
1717  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford.  So 
named  because  in  the  running  headline  of 
Luke  xxii.  vineyard  was  misprinted  vinegar. 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camet  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worlc,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  ==  lew. 
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vlnegor-oruet,  «.  A  Bmall  gUas  bottle 
for  holding  vinegar. 

Vinegar-eel,  s. 

Zool.  :  AtiguiUuln  actti,  a  microscopic  nema- 
toid  worm,  narrowed  posteriorly,  and  tcrmi- 
natt'd  by  a  drawn-out  i>oint ;  ccsophagua 
cylindrical.  Formerly  found  very  commonly 
In  vinegar,  but  now  rarely  met  with,  owing  to 
the  absencp  o("  imicilage  from  the  more  mn<iern 
vinegar  and  tin'  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

vinegar-plant,  s. 

Bota  n  1/  ; 

Penicillum  y/attciim,  a  mould  found  in 
layers  on  the  surface  of  saccharine  liquids 
undergoing  acetous  fermentatiou,  which  it 
tends  greatly  to  aid.  Under  the  microscope, 
the  fungoid  layers  are  found  to  consist  of  in- 
terlaced and  branched  threads. 

vinegar-yard,  s.  A  yard  where  vinegar 
is  made  and  kept. 

*TLn'-e-gar,  v.(.    [a^ineoar,  s.] 

1.  To  make  into  vinegar ;  to  make  sour  with 
or  as  with  vinegar. 

2.  To  apply  vinegar  to ;  to  pour  vinegar 
over.    ({See  extract  under  Titillate,  B.  1.) 

•vin-e-gar-ett©',  s.    [Vinaigrette.] 

•  vin'-e-gar-3?',  a.    [Eui^.  vinegar ;  -y.]    Sour, 

sharp,  crabbed. 

"  lu  a  vinegaru  auappish  way."— ^Vmn  •  Man  with  a 
Shadow,  cli.  xivL 

•  Vin'-er,  s.     [Eng.  mn(e);  -er.] 

1.  A  vine-dresser. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Vintners'  Company. 
[Vintner,  ^.J 

TOi'-er-j^,  *  vyn-er-y.  s.    [Eng.  vine;  -ry.] 

*1.  A  vineyard. 
*'  The  vynsry  of  Bainer."— f afti/an .-  Chronicle  (an.  8| 

2.  A  kind  of  greenhouse  in  which  vines  are 
cultivated  and  grapes  are  ripened  by  artificial 
heat  from  stoves  or  flues. 

*Vineter,  *vinlter,  s.  [Fr.  vinetier.]  A 
vintner  (q.v.). 

"The  Mayor  waa  mnUerr  hii  breke  the  vlnlterie." 
tiobert  of  aiouceater.  p.  HI 

Vi-nette',  s.  [A  dimin.  from  vineJ]  A  sprig 
or  branch.    {Prov.) 

*vin'-©'W(©w  as  u),  s.  [ViNEWED.]  Mouldi- 
ness. 

"  Soon  would  it  catch  a  vineu),  begiu  to  putrifle,  and 
BO  continue  but  a  while.  ■■—/*.  awWanrf:  Plinie.  bk.  x\jl, 

ch.  iii. 

"vin'-ewed,  vin'-newed  (ew  as  u),  a. 

{Vvo\i.  Unewed,  from  A..'6.  finegan,  fynegian  = 
to  become  mouldy  or  musty,  from  Jinig,  fy nig 
=  mouldy.]    Mouldy,  musty. 

"  Many  of  Chaucer's  words  are  become,  as  it  were, 
vinew'd  and  hoarie  with  over  long  lying."— Baaumont  : 
Letter  to  Speght.    iChaueer,  1603.) 

•  vin'-ewed -ness,   *  vin'-ne'wed-neBS 

(ew  as  u),  s.  (Eng.  vinewed;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vinewed  or  mouldy  ; 
mouldiness,  mould. 

"Hoariness  or  riniieicednes*,  BUch  as  is  on  bread  or 
meat  long  kept."— Barr^H  .■  Aivettrie,  Id  voce  Hoarie. 

vine-yard. '  vine-yardo,  * vyn-yerd,  s. 

[A.S.  wingeard.]  A  plantation  of  vines  pro- 
ducing grapes. 

"  Por  thrice,  at  least,  in  compiss  of  the  year. 
Thy  vijieyarci  luust  employ  the  sturdy  steer." 
Brydeii :  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  ii,  651. 

vingtaine  (as  van- tan'),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  score.] 
One  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  parishes 
in  Jersey  are  divided. 

vingtenler  (as  van-ta'-nye).  s.  [Ving- 
taine.] A  collector  of  rates  in  the  vingtaines 
of  Jersfjy. 

vlngt  et  un  (as  vant'-e-un),  s,  [Fr.  = 
twenty-one.] 

Cards:  A  game  in  which  the  object  is  to 
make  the  number  or  value  of  the  pips  on  the 
cards  as  nearly  as  possible  twenty-one. 

vin'-ic,  a,  [Lat.  u(ii(itni)  =:  wine  ;  Eng.  adj. 
sutT.  -tc]    Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  wine. 

Vin-i-f3,C'-teur.  s.  [Fr.]  An  apparatus  for 
collecting  tlie  alcoholic  vapours  that  escape 
from  liquids  during  the  process  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation. It  is  a  conical  vessel  or  cap,  cover- 
ing a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  fernientinu'-tun, 
which  is  in  other  respects   made  air-tight. 


The  conical  vessel  is  surrounded  by  a  reser- 
voir of  cold  water,  so  that  the  spirituous 
vapours  rising  from  the  liquid  will  be  con- 
densed on  the  si<lc  of  the  reservoir,  and,  run- 
ning down  its  sides,  be  returned  to  the  tun. 
A  tube  carries  oH'  uncondensed  vapours. 

vi-niT-er-CB,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  vinum  =  wine,  and 

fero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot.  :  Jussieu's  name  for  the  Vitaceae^q.v.). 

"viniter,  «.    [Vineter.] 

"viniterle,  5.    [Vintbt.J 

*  vin'-newed  (ew  as  u),  a.    [Vinewed.] 

vin'-ny,  a.  [A.S.  finig,  /ynig.]  Mouldy, 
musty,  vinewed. 

•vi'-no-len-^y,  s.  [Lat.  vimlentia,  from 
vinum  =  wine.]    Drmikenness.  tippling. 

*  vi' -no-lent.  a.    (Lat.  vinolenUt:^,  from  vinum 

=  wine.]'   Drunken  ;  given  to  tippling. 
"  Tliin  wdl  they  siiiii  tli-m  :irt  a  great  gloton, 
A  deviiurer.  or  ela  vinoh-nt  " 

A  Ballad  of  Oood  CourtiaU, 

vi-nom'-e-ter.  s.  [Lat.  fi?ium  =  wine,  and 
Eng.  meter.]  A  form  of  hydrometer  for  mea- 
suring the  strength  of  wine. 

vin  ordinaire  (as  van  or-di-nar').  .<:. 
[Fr.  =  ordinary  wine.]  A  kind  of  cheap  claret. 
Also  api)lied  to  the  cheapi^r  varieties  of  many 
kinds  of  wine,  wliite  or  red;  the  common 
wine  of  the  country. 

vi'-nose,  a.    [Vinous.] 

vi-nos'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  vinos(e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vinous. 

vin'-oiis,  vi'-nose,  a.  [Lat.  vinosus,  from 
vinum  =  wine.]  Having  the  qualities  of  wine  ; 
pertaining  to  wine. 

•' Water  will  Imbihe 
The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  flavour."  J.  Phttipa:  Cider,  II. 

vinous  -  fermentation,  s.     Alcoholic 
fermentation.     [Fkrmentation,  IL] 

vin'-quisll.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  disease 
in  slieep,  in  which  they  pine  and  languish 
away. 

*  Vint,  v.t.  [From  vintage  (q.v.).]  To  gather 
at  the  vintage  ;  to  make  into  wine. 

"  I  wouldn't  give  a  straw  for  the  best  wine  that  ever 
waa  vinfed."-—Trotlope :  Burcheiter  Towers,  ch.  xxi, 

vint'-age  (age  as  ig).  vynt-age,  s.     [A 

corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  vlmbxge,  vendage,  ventage, 
for  vcmlange  ;  Fr.  vendauge,  vendenge  =  a 
vintage,  from  Lat.  yi«deniia  =  a  vintage,  from 
vinum  =  {1)  wine,  (2)  grapes,  and  deHio=  to 
take  away,  from  de  =■  olf,  away,  ajid  emo=  to 
take.] 

L  The  produce  of  the  vine  for  a  particular 
season, 

2.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes 
in  one  season  :  as,  the  vintage  of  1874. 

3.  The  time  of  gathering  the  crop  of  grapes. 


i.  Wine  generally.   (Tennyson:  JVill  Water- 
proof, 97.) 

•vintage-spring,  s.    A  mne-fount. 

"vint'-age  (age  as  ig).  v.t.  [Vintage,  s.] 
To  gatlier,  as  grapes,  at  the  vintage. 

*vinf-ag-er  (asasig),  s.  [Eng.  vintag(e); 
•er.\     One  who  giithers  the  vintage. 

"The  star  named  in  Lattne  Vindamiator,  i.e.  the 
viiita!;er."~-P.  Holland:  riinie,  bk.  xvUi.,  ch.  xxxi. 

•vint'-ag-ing  (ag  as  ig).  s.  [Eng.  vintag(e); 
-ing.]    The  act  of  gathering  a  vintage. 

vint'-ner,  *  vint-on-ner.  •  vynte-ner. 
*vynte-nere,  s.  [Proi>.  vineter,  from  Fr. 
vinetier ;  Low  Lat.  vinetarius  =a  wine-seller, 
from  Lat.  vin€tum=  a  vineyard,  from  virmm 
=  wine.]  One  who  deals  in  wine  ;  a  licensed, 
victualler,  a  wine-dealer,  a  tavern-keeper, 

"  He  staved  all  the  wine  in  a  vintner's  cellar."^ 
J^acaulfiy  :  Hist.  En-j,,  cb.  v. 

^  The  Vintners  are  one  of  the  London  Com- 
panies.    They  were  incorporated  a.d.  1^65. 

*  vint'-ner-y,  s.  [Eng.  vintner;  -y.]  The 
trade  or  occupation  of  a  vintner. 

"The  father  of  him  did  .  .  .  iierforro  cookery  and 
vintnfry."—Carlyle :  Fr.  Heoolution,  pt.  It,  bk.  v., 
cb.  ii. 

vint'-ry. "  vint-rie,  «.    [A  contraction  for 


viniierie  (q.v.).]  [Vintneb.]  A  place  wher* 
wino  Is  stored  or  sold. 

'  vin'-j^,  a.     [Eng,  xnn«;  -y.]     Pertaining  or 

relating  to  vines;  producing viues,  abounding 
in  vines. 

"  From  thence  he  furrowM  many  a  churUah  sea, 
The  viny  Rh«tie,  and  Vulgha's  aelf  did  luua" 

P.  Plaleher  :  PitcMory  Jhliiguss,  U. 

vin'-yl,  s.     [Lat.  vin^um)  —  wine  ;  -yl.] 

Clieni. :  C2H3.    The  hypothetical  radical  of 

vinyl  alcohol, 

vinyl -alcohol,  s. 

Chcm. :  C.2lU<^  =  ^'^1%  The  name  applied 
to  the  i)unRent  liquid  supposed  to  be  the  flret 
member  of  the  allyl  series  of  alrohols,  and 
obtained  by  agitating  acetylene,  C2H2.  ^'itl> 
sulphurio  acid,  and  distilling.  It  has  since 
been  shown  to  correspond  with  crotonic 
aldehyde. 

Vinyl-chloride,  s. 

Ckem.:  C^H^iCl.  A  gas  having  an  alliaceous 
odour,  and  liquefying  at  18'.  It  is  obtained 
by  first  forming  ethene  chloride,  C-jH^Cls,  and 
then  treating  it  with  silver  oxide,  2C>H4Clo-H 
Ag.O  =  2Ci:H3CH-2AgCl-(-H20.  The  bromide 
and  iodide  are  similarly  fonned. 

vi'-6l(i),  'vi'-al,  "vi-oll.  "vy-ol,  ».    (Fr, 

viole,  vioUe :  Prov.  viola,  viida,  fioni  l-ow  Lat. 
ui(«/a,  vidH^a  —  a  viol,  from  I*<t.  vitulor=:  to 
celebrate  a  festival,  keep  a  holiday,  i>rop.  = 
to  sacritlce  a  calf,  from  vituliis  =  a  calf ;  8p., 
Port.,  &.  Ital.  viola.  Viol  and  Jiildle  are 
doublets.] 

Music :  A  stringed  instrument  a  little  larger 
than  the  violin  ;  it  was  furnished  in  Eng- 
land with  five  or  six  strings,  had  a  fretted 
lingei-board,  and  was  played 
with  a  bow.  The  viol  is  h-und 
depicted  in  MSS.  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  century.  In 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
the  number  of  the  strings 
varied  between  three  and  six. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  wero 
tuned  in  fourths  and  tliiids. 
A  chest  of  viols  consisted  of 
six  instruments  of  various 
sizes,  the  smaller  ones  were 
called  in  England  treble,  the 
next  mean,  and  tlie  larger  bass 
viols :  the  treble  viol  was 
somewhat  larger  than  the 
violin,  and  the  music  for  it 
was  written  in  the  treble  clef ; 
the  mean  (or  tenor)  viol  was 
about  the  same  length  and 
breadtli  as  the  tnodorn  tenor  viou 

violin,  but  was  thicker  in  the 
body ;   its  music  was  written  in  the  c  clef 
The  bass  viol  was  much  about  the  same  size 
as  the  violonctdlo,  and  the  music  for  it  waa 
written  in  the  bass  clef. 

"  His  heart  dances  to  the  melody  of  the  harp  and 
the  vioi ;  lie  imiiipers  every  bodily  aenne.  till  pleaauro 
Itself  IB  converted  Into  pain  or  iDseiislbillty. "—A'noz  .' 
Christian  Philosophy,  5  66. 

viol  d'amore.  s. 

Music  :  An  rtbsolete  instrument  of  the  violin 
family.  In  addition  to  catgut  strings,  metal 
strings  were  placed  under  tlie  linger-board, 
which,  by  tlie  production  of  symjiathetic 
.sounds,  gave  a  peculiar  quality  of  tone  to  the 
instrument.     [Violet,  (2).] 

Vi'-dl(2),  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  large  messenger  used  in  weighing 
an  anchor  by  the  capstan. 

viol-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  snatch-block  (q.v.). 

VX'-6-la  (1).  5.     LItal.]     [Viol,  (1).] 

Music:  The  tenor  violin.  It  has  four  strings, 
A,  D,  o,  c.  The  two  lowestarecovered  strings. 
Music  for  this  instrument  is  written  in  tlie 
alto  clef,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  alto 
viola. 

viola-bastarda.  s.    [Viola-pomposa.] 
viola  da  gamba.  s.    [Qahba.,] 
viola  di  bordone.  s. 

jUiWJo:  An  instrument  of  the  violin  kind, 
strung  with  six  or  seven  catgut  strings,  c,  b, 
o,  D,  A,  E,  c.  Beneatli  the  gut  were  metal 
strings  varying  in  number  from  sixteen  to  as 
many  as  forty-four,  arranged  in  a  diatonic 
order.    The  sympathetic  strings  wero  occa- 


boil.  boy;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect.  :Kenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sli^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -oious,  -tlooa,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &,c.  =  bgl,  dcL 


50^0 


Tiola— violent 


sionally  plucked  with  the  left  hand  in  play- 
ing. TTie  instrument  is  now  obsolete.  It  was 
Also  called  viola  di  fagotto,  viola  bastaTda,  and 
bai>'t^>ne. 

Tiola-pomposa,  5. 

.^f'^ic  :  A  species  nfviol  da  gamba,  invented 
bv  .jt'hn  Sebastian  Bach.  It  had  five  strings  ; 
thf  four  lower  strings  were  tuned  in  fifths, 
snd  the  fifth  string  was  tuned  to  e,  by  means 
of  which  greater  facility  in  the  execution  of 
extended  passages  was  possible. 

vi'-o-la  (2),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  violet.] 

Bot, :  Violet ;  the  typical  genus  of  Violeae 
(q.v.).  Low  herbs,  more  rarely  shrubs,  with 
radical  or  alternate  leaves  or  flowers  ;  on  one, 
rarely  on  two-Hnwered  peduncles ;  calyx  of 
five  sepals,  extended  at  the  base  ;  petals  five, 
unequal,  the  under  one  spurred  at  the  base ; 
anthers  connate,  two  of  them  spurred  be- 
hind; capsule  of  three  elastic  valves;  seeds 
OToid  or  globose.  Known  species  about  two 
hundred,  from  teuiperate  countries.  Several 
of  ibese  are  cuRivated  in  gardens,  some  of 
them,  as  V.  tricolor,  known  by  the  several 
popular  names  of  Paosy,  Pansy  Violet,  ami 
Hearts  Ease,  being  admired  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers;  others,  as  V.  odorata,  the  Sweet- 
scented  Violet,  for  their  delicate  perfume. 
There  are  a  number  of  species  native  to  the 
United  States,  of  which  V.  cuctdlata,  the 
common  Blue  Violet,  is  much  the  best  known. 
Other  common  species  are  V.  palmata,  tlie 
Hand-leaf  Violet,  aud  T.  pedata,  the  Bird's 
foot  Violet,  which  bears  large  aud  handsome 
blue  or  purple  flowers.  There  are  several 
species  of  wbite  aud  yellow  violets,  the  latter 
including  V.  rotundi/oHa  aud  V.  pubescem.  Of 
the  whita  species.  V.  blanda  bear?  small  white 
flowers  with  a  faint,  sweet  perfume.  There 
are  species  with  green  flowers,  belonging  to  a 
second  genus,  Sotea.  The  cultivated  violets 
are  principally  of  Old  World  species,  uotably 
the  Pansy  Jiiid  the  Sweet-scented  Violet.  The 
Pansy  is  remarkable  for  its  "great  diversity  of 
coloration,  and  there  is  no  more  admired 
garden  flower.  The  bruised  leaves  of  V. 
tricolor  smell  like  peach  kernels;  they  were 
once  believed  to  be  efBcacious  in  the  cure  of 
skin  diseases.  The  petals  of  V.  odorata  are 
used  as  a  laxative  for  children.  The  seeds 
have  similar  qualities,  and  the  root  is  emetic 
and  purgative.  V.  serpens,  a  small,  procumbent, 
Himalayan  berb,  yields  an  oil.  Tlie  flowers 
are  considered  diaphoretic  and  laxative,  the 
seeds  diuretic  aud  emetic. 

vlola-emetin,  s.    [Violin  (2).J 

*  vi -o-la-ble,  a,  [Lat.  tnolabilis,  from  violo 
a:  to  vio*late(q.v.).]  Capable  of  being  violated, 
broken,  or  iujured. 

*  vi-6-la'-$e-SB.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viol(a): 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -acea'.] 

Bot.  :  Violetworts  ;  an  order  of  Hypogyn- 
ous  Exogens,  the  typical  one  of  the  alliance 
Violales.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  simple, 
usually  alternate  leaves,  involute  in  verna- 
tion. Sepals  five,  persistent,  generally  elon- 
gated at  the  base ;  aestivation  imbricated  ; 
petals  five,  aestivation  convolute ;  stamens 
five,  inserted  on  a  hypogynous  disk  ;  fila- 
ments dilated,  lengthened  beyond  the  an- 
thei"S,  two,  when  the  flowers  are  irregular, 
often  with  an  appendage  or  gland  at  the 
base;  style  single,  usually  declinate ;  stigma 
oblique,  hooded ;  ovary  one  -  celled,  with 
three  parietal  placenta,  rarely  one -seeded; 
cajtsule  three-valved,  having  the  placentae  in 
their  axis.  Roots  often  emetic.  Found  in 
most  continents,  but  the  typical  species  are 
from  the  North  Temperate'  Zone.  Tribes  or 
sub-orders  two  :  Violeae  and  Alsndea.  Known 
genera  eleven,  species  300  (Liiidky);  genera 
twenty-one,  species  240  {Sir  J.  Hooker). 

*vi-6-la'-ceous  (ce  as  ah),  a.  [Lat.  t-ioio- 
a'»s,  from  rio/a=a  vii»let.]  Resembling  a 
violet  in  colour. 

vi  -o-lal,  a.     [Violales.] 

Bot.:  Resembling  the  genus  Viola,  or  the 
order  Violacese,  as  the  Violal  alliance. 

■vi-o-la'-lej,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  and  fem.  pi.  of 
Mud.  Lat.  vinlalis,  from  Lat.  rio^a  (q.v.).] 

Bot.:  The  Violal  alliance;  an  alliance  of 
Hypogynous  Exogens.  Flowers  nioiiodichla- 
mydeous,  placenta  parietal  or  sutiiral,  em- 
bryn  straight,  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
Twelve    orders :    viz. :    Flacourtiaces,   Laci- 


stemacete,  Samydaceae,  Passifloraceae,  Male- 
sherbiacea,  Moringaee*,  Violacea,  Frankeni- 
aceie,  Tamaricacete,  Sauvagesiacete,  Crassu- 
lacejE,  and  Turneraceae. 

vi'-O-lin,  s.  [Lat.  vioI(a)  =  the  violet ;  Eng. 
sufl".  -an.] 

Min. :  A  member  of  the  group  of  pyroxenes, 
occurring  mostly  massive  or  llbrous,  though 
crystals  are  occasionally  met  with.  Colour, 
dark  violet-blue.  Found  in  small  seams  with 
various  other  minerals  in  the  braunite  of  San 
Marcel,  Val  d'Aosta,  Piedmont. 

vi-6-13jl'-tixi,  s.  [Eng,  viol(et),  and  (alloxy 
antin.] 

Chem. :  CgHgNeOg.  A  compound  obtained 
by  heating  hydnrilic  acid  with  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  separates  as  a  yellowish-white  crys- 
talline mass,  and  contains  the  elements  of 
violuric  and  dilituric  acids,  and  is  resolved 
hito  these  two  acids  by  simple  tre^itment  with 
water.  Vapour  of  ammonia  colours  violantin 
blue. 

*vi-d-lis'-5ent,  a.    [Violescent.] 

vi'-6-late,  *vy-o-late,  v.t,  [iMt.  violatus, 
pa.  par.  of  violo  =  to  treat  with  force,  to  vio- 
late ;  from  the  same  root  as  vis  —  force.] 

*  1.  To  treat  roughly  and  injuriously ;  to  do 
violence  to;  to  outrage,  to  injure. 

*'  He  who  attempts  to  violate  the  happiness  of  aa. 
otber."—  ^yoltiuton :  Religion  o/  Xature,  §  9. 

2.  Specifically,  to  outrage  or  deflower  by 
force ;  to  ravish. 

3.  To  desecrate,  to  dishonour,  to  treat  ir- 
reverently ;  to  meddle  irreverently  or  pro- 
fanely with. 

"The  aoudyours  of  saynt  Amnnde  .  .  .  burnt  the 
towne.  and  vj/olated  the  ftbbey." — Ser-neri:  Froissart ; 
CrotiycU,  vol.  L,  ch.  Iiv. 

4.  To  sin  against;  to  break  (as  a  vow);  to 
infringe  or  transgress  (as  a  law,  contract,  pro- 
mise, or  the  like),  either  by  commission  or 
omission. 

"  By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders."  Coicper :  Task.  il.  840. 

*  5.  To  break  in  upon,  to  disturb,  to  inter- 
rupt. 

"  To  ritlate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss." 
Milton:  P.  I...  iv.  883. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  violate  and 
to  i)i/ringe,  see  Infringe. 

*  vi'-6-lat-er,  s.     [Violator.] 

vi-o-la'-tion,  *  vi-o-la-ci-on,  5.  [Fr.  vio- 
lation, from  Lat.  violatioiiem,  accus.  of  violatio, 
pa.  par.  of  violo  =  to  Wolate  (q.v.).  ;  Sp.  vio- 
lacion  ;  Ital.  violaziorie.] 

*  1.  Tlie  act  of  treating  roughly,  violently, 
and  injnriously. 

2.  Specifically,  the  act  of  deflowering  or 
ravishing;  ravishment,  rape. 

"  If  your  pure  maidens  full  ioto  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation." 

Sfuikesp. :  Benry  V.,  lU.  3. 

3.  The  act  of  desecrating  or  dishonouring; 
desecration  ;  an  act  of  irreverence ;  profana- 
tion or  irreverent  treatment  of  anything  sacred 
or  venerable. 


L  The  act  of  violating,  infringing,  or  trans- 
gressing ;  infringement. 

"  The  violation  of  my  faith." 

Shaketp. :   \Yinler'a  Tale,  Ir.  4. 

•  5.  The  act  of  interrupting ;  inteiTuptiun, 
disturbance. 

*  vi'-o-lat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  vio(a((e);-£ye.]  Tend- 
ing to  or  causing  violation  ;  violating. 

vi'-6-lat-6r,  *  vi'-6-lat-er,  s.  [Lat.  vio- 
lator,  from  inolatus,  pa.  par.  of  t'ioto  =  to 
violate  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  violateitr ;  Sp.  &  Port,  via- 
lador ;  Ital.  violatore,'\ 

1.  One  who  violates,  injures,  interrupts,  or 
disturbs. 

2.  A  ravislier. 

"  Aiigelo  la  an  adult'rous  thief, 
All  hypocrite,  a  virgin  viulntor." 

Shukesp. :  Measure  /or  Venture,  T. 

3.  One  who  infringes  or  ti-ansgre.sses. 

"  A  grleuous  penaltie  oj  money  being  imposed  Qpon 
the  viulitert  oi  the  same  sXaXuie.'—Hackiuyt :  I'oy- 
a'jct,  i.  174. 

4.  One  who  violates,  desecrates,  profanes, 
or  treats  with  irreverence  anything  sacred  or 
venerable  ;  a  desecrater  ;  a  profaner. 

"  But  Guy  de  Montford  was  excommunicat«d,  aa  a 
viohtter  of  the  Church,  a  nnirderer,  aud  a  traitor." — 
Bolinshed  :  Edicard  I.  (an.  1274t. 


vi-o-l©'-fl8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  viol{a);  Lftt 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  Violacese,  charac- 
terized by  having  irregular  flowers. 

^'-d-len9e»  "  vy-o-lence»  5.  [Fr,  viole^ux^ 
from  Lat,  violentia,  from  fiokiifus  =  violent 
(q.v.);  Sp.  k  Port,  violencia;  Ital,  violema.} 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  violent ; 
force  ;  vehemence ;  intensity  or  strength  of 
action  or  inotidti. 

"  Blown  with  restless  trfolei tee  round  about 
The  pendent  world," 

&hak€tp.:  .Venture  for  Aframrf.  ill.  L 

2.  Power  exerted  unjustly  or  illegally  ;  un- 
just force  ;  force  employed  against  liberty, 
law,  rights,  or  the  like ;  outrage,  injury, 
hurt,  attack,  assault. 

"  Offer  him  no  violence.' 

Shiikesp.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  1.  L 

3.  Vehemence  or  impetuosity  of  feeling  ;  ex- 
cessive eagerness  or  ardour. 

"  With  what  violence  she  first  loved  the  Moor." 
.Shaketp.  :  Othello,  ii.  1, 

*4.  The  actof  ravishing  ;  ravishment,  rape. 

"  5,  Injury  done  to  anything  which  is  en- 
titled  to  respect,  reverence,  or  observance ; 
desecration,  profanation,  infringement,  trans- 
gression, violation,  infraction. 

If  For  the  difference  between  force  and 
viohnee,  see  Force. 

If  (i)  By  violence  :  By  force, 

(2)  To  do  violence  on :  To  attack,  to  murder. 

"  She  .  .  ,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  v.  a. 

(3)  To  do  violence  to:  To  injure,  to  outrage. 
(Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Do  violenct  to  no  man."— iuAe  lit  14. 

*  vi'-6-len9e,  v.t.     [Violence,  s.] 

1.  To  do  violence  to  ;  to  attack,  to  assault, 
to  injure. 

"  Nature  violenced  in  both  these.' 

Ben  Jonton  :  The  Devil  it  an  Al»,  U.  & 

2.  To  bring  by  violence ;  to  drive,  to 
«ompeL 

"The  high  court  of  Justice,  to  which  the  loyal  and 
the  noble,  tbo  honest  and  the  brave,  were  violenced  bf 
ambitioD  and  malice.  '—/'e/Mam     Resolvet, 

*  vi'-d-len-9y,  s.    [Eng.  violeMt);  -cy.]    Vio- 

lence, excess. 

"To  avoid  these  violeneiet  and  extremitiea  of 
nature."— fip.  Taylor:  Jiuie  qf  Conscience,  iii.  3. 

vi-6-len'-ic,  a.  [From  Lat.  viola  =  a  violet 
(q.v.),]  Derived  from  or  contained  in  the 
violet. 

vlolenlo-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  colourless  acid,  extracted  from 
the  flowers  of  the  violet.  It  crystallizes  in 
silky  needles,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  forms  yellowish  salts,  which  stain 
tite  skin. 

vi'-o-lent,  *  vy-O-lent,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  violent, 
from  Lat.  violentn^  =  violent,  full  of  might, 
from  the  same  rootas  violate (c^.v.);  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  violento.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Charai-terized  by  the  exertion  of  force 
accompanied  with  rapidity  of  motion ; 
forcible  and  quick  or  sudden  ;  furious,  im- 
petuous ;  full  of  violence  or  force. 

"  Wit'i  violenter  away  fall  turreta  stee]!." 

Surrey :  0/ the  Qolucn  Mean. 

2.  Produced,  eflTected,  caused,  or  continued 
by  force ;  produced  or  attended  by  extra- 
neous or  unnatural  force ;  unnatural. 

"Die  a  violent  death.* 

Shaketp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  i  4. 

3.  Acting  or  produced  by  force  and  vio- 
lence ;  characterized  or  effected  by  force  or 
violence  unjustly  or  unlawfully  exercised  ; 
outrageous. 

"Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  lUe.' 
bhakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  lU.  2. 

4.  Unreasontbly  or  excessively  vehement; 
passionate,  furious,  bitter,  malignant:  as,  a 
violent  speech,  a  violent  attiick. 

5.  Acting  with  violence ;  passionate,  hot- 
tempered. 

"The  man  is  besyde,  so  vyolent  and  eo  ieoperdous, 
that  none  of  them  dare  be  a  kuowen  to  speake  of  it. 
—Sir  T.  More :  iVorket,  p.  909. 

6.  Severe,  acute,  sharp,  extreme. 

"  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends." 

Shakesp.  :  Borneo  *  Juiiet,  11.  •. 

*  7.  Enormous,  excessive,  outrageous,  huge. 

"  r^et  this  kiaa 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  fisterB 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made,"   Shakesp.     Lear,  iv.  7, 


i^te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =^  kw. 
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•8.  Extm-t*d  ;  not  vuluiitary;  not  bimling. 
"  Vows  luiwle  lu  rain,  as  violmt  and  vuiil  :  ' 

Hilton  :  P.  t.  Iv.  97. 

•  B.  As  subst,  :  An  assailant. 

"Such  vtolentM  aliall  uot  take  bi-avea,  but  hell,  by 
rorce."— />r.  S,  Morr, 

H  W'itu  violent  and  furious  are  applied  to 
the  same  objects,  the  latter  expresses  a  hi^'lier 
degree  of  the  former  :  thus  a  furious  temper 
u  violent  to  an  excessive  decree;  a  furious 
wliirlwind  is  vioU'iit  beyond  measure. 

Violent-presumption, ». 

Law:  [Presumption]. 

Violent-profits,  s.  pL 

Scots  Law:  The  penalty  due  by  a  tenant 
who  forcibly  or  unwarrantably  retains  pos- 
session after  he  ought  to  have  removed. 

•  v|'_o-l§nt,  v.t.  &  i.    [Violent,  a.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  urge  with  violence. 

"I  find  not  the  least  aiipeaj-ance  that  his  former 
adversarie?  piolented  nnythlog  against  faim  under  that 
qiiseu."— fuller:    Worthtei  :  Anghaey, 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  be  violent ;  to  act  with 
violence. 

"  The  grief  Is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  violeuteth  in  a  sense  as  atroug 
A%  that  which  caiiseth  if 

Shakesp.  :  TroUiit  A  Crettida,  Iv.  4. 

Vi'-O-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  violent,  a.  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  violent  manner ;  by  or  with  violence ; 
forcibly,  vehemently,  furiously. 

"  The  pnnishiiient  of  blood  rio/e7i«y  shed."— Sw i(ft  : 
Commonioeallh,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  Hi. 

•  vi'-6-ler,  s,    [Eng.  viol;  -er.] 

1.  One  skilled  in  playing  on  the  viol. 

2,  A  violinist,  a  fiddler. 

"  A  Hfilfr  .  .  .  waa  serenading  In  the  night-time 
with  his  Md\e."—J-'outttainhulL 

vi-6-les'-5ent,*vi-o-ia8'-9ent,a.  [Formed 
froniLat.  viola  =a  violet,  with  the  incept,  suff. 
■escent,  -ascent.]    Tending  to  a  violet  colour. 

vi'-a-let(l).  *  vl-o-lette,  •  vy-o-let,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  violet,  violette,  diniin.  from  viole  =  &  gilli- 
flower,  from  Lat.  rm/a  =  a  violet,  cogn.  »ith 
Gr.  lov  {ion  for  vion)  =  a  violet ;  Sp.  &  Fort. 
violeta ;  Ital.  violetta.\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Meadows  of  softest  verdure,  imrpled  o'er 
With  violeta,"  CoWf/er  :  Homer;  Odyttey  v. 

2.  A  bluish  purple  colour  oi-  pigment  like 
that  of  the  violet  ;  it  is  produced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and  blue. 

3.  One  of  the  primary  colours  or  kinds  of 
light,  being  the  most  refrangible  of  the 
coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum.    [Colour.] 

4.  Dress  or  clothes  of  a  violet  colour. 

"  All  the  alderuienne  in  acarlette,  with  five  hundred 
horse  of  the  cit«zeus  in  violette,  received  hym."— Sir 
T.  Store :  H'orkes,  p.  44. 
IL  Botany: 

1.  The  genus  Viola  (q.v.). 

2.  Various  plants,  more  or  less  superficially 
resembling  it,   as  the   Water-violet.      [HoT- 

TONlA.l 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  or  having  the 
colour  of  a  violet ;  of  a  bluish  purple  colour. 

Violet  carpenter-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Xylocopa  violacea,  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  ranging  northwards  to  Germany. 
(Carpenter- BEE.] 

vlolet-ears,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Petasophora  (q.v.). 

Violet  land-crab,  5. 

Zool :  Gecarcinus  ruricola,  formerly  very 
abundant  in  Jamaica,  and  still  numerous  in 
the  other  sugar-producing  islands  of  the  West 
Indies. 

violet-powder,  s.  Starch  reduced  to  a 
very  hue  powder,  and  .'^cented  with  orris-i'oot 
or  other  perfume.  It  is  used  for  nursery  and 
toilet  purposes. 

violet-suail.  s. 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  for  the  genus  lan- 
thina  (q.v.),  from  the  colour  of  the  shell. 

violet-wood,  s. 

Botany  £  Commerce : 

(1)  The  same  as  Kinowood  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  wood  of  Acacia  pendula, 

(3)  The  wood  otAndira  violacea. 


t  vi-6-let  (2),  8.     |:\'10LA  a).] 
Music:  Tlie  Viol  d'Aiuore  (q.v.). 

vi'-6-l6t-wdrt,  5.    [Eng.  violet  (1),  and  wort.] 
Bot.iPl.):  The  order  Violaceae.    {Lindley.) 

vi'-6-Un(I),  s.  [Ital.  violino,  dlmin.  from  viola 
=  a  viol  (q.v.).] 

Mvsic:  The  most  familiar  of  all  stringed 
instruments  played  with  a  bow.  It  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  ohi  viol,  as  its  name 
implies.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family  it  re- 
jireseiits,  it  consists  of  a  wooden  cliest  of 
peculiar  form,  made  of  two  curved  surfaces, 
called  the  back  and  the  belly,  united  by  sides, 
and  witli  a  hollow  on  each  side  half-way  in 
the  length.  A  neck  at  one  end  serves  as  a 
tiuger-board,  over  which  the  four  strings  pass, 
being  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  chest  or 
body  to  a  tail-piei-e,  and  kept  in  tune  and 
position  by  a  series  of  p^gs  at  the  head  or 
end  of  the  neck.  The  strings  are  raised  above 
tlie  belly  by  the  bridge,  supported  at  the 
point  of  greatest  tension  by  a  stnind-post, 
wliich  is  tixed  upright  between  the  back 
and  the  belly.  In  the  belly  are  two  lioles, 
called  the  /  holes  from  their  similarity  to 
the  shape  of  tliat  letter.  The  sound  is 
produced  by  drawing  a  bow  of  horsehair 
charged  with  rosin  across  the  strings,  wliich 
are  tuned  in  fifths,  the  changes  of  pitch 
being  gained  by  "stopping"  tlie  strings  with 
the  hiigers  of  the  left-hand  against  the  finger- 
board, thus  shortening  the  vibrating  portion 
of  the  striiig.  The  harmonics  of  the  violin 
are  very  telling  in  quality,  and  are  produced 
by  touching  the  strings  liglitly  instead  of 
pressing  them  upon  the  finger-board.  The 
sordino  or  mute,  placed  upon  the  bridge,  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  modification  of  tone,  and  a 
special  effect  is  gained  by  pluckingthe  strings, 
as  in  playing  a  guitar.  [Pizzicato.]  The 
violin  is  capable  of  producing  a  limited  har- 
mony by  means  of  double  stops  and  bowing 
in  "arpeggio,"  while  as  to  power  of  expres- 
sion and  execution  there  is  no  other  instru- 
ment which  can  be  compared  to  it.  It  has  a 
wide  range  of  sounds,  to  which  any  degree  of 
loudness  or  softness,  staccato  or  legato,  can 
be  given.  Cora]'ass  from  o  below  the  stave. 
[Cbemosa.] 

violin-clef;  t. 

Music:  The  o  clef  placed  upon  the  first 
line  of  the  slave. 

vi'-O-lin  (2),  s.     [Eng.  violiet)  (1)  ;  -in.] 

Cheni.  :  Viola-emetin.  An  emetic  substance 
contained,  according  to  Boullay,  in  all  parts  of 
the  common  violet.  It  has  not  been  obtained 
pure,  and  is,  perhaps,  identical  with  emetin 
from  ipecacuauha-root.    (Watts.) 

*vi'-0-lin,  v.t.  [Violin  (1),  s.]  To  influence 
by  playing  on  a  violin.     (Special  coinage.) 

"  Violined  into  a  match  below  her  quality."— fl en (te- 
inan  Itutructed,  p.  IM 

vi-6-lin-9er-ld  (or  aa  vi-o-Un-^hel-lo), 

s.    [Violoncello.] 

vi'-o-line,  s.     [Eng.  violiet);  -ine,] 

Chem. :  Price's  name  for  the  blue  substance 
obt;iined  by  treating  aniline  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  lead  peroxide. 

vi-d-lin'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  violin  (1),  s. ;  -ist.]  A 
performer  on  a  violin. 

*  vi'-ol-ist,  s.  [Eng.  viol  (1);  -ist.]  A  player 
on  the  vioU 

"He  wa« a  tiolinlst,  and  the  two  former  violUu."— 
Hf»  qf  AttOUnt  d  Wood.  Feb.  13.  1458-9. 

vi-o-lon-^Sl'-list  (or  as  vi-6-l6n-9hel'- 
list),  s.  [Eng.  violonceU(o) ;  -ist.]  A  per- 
former on  the  violoncello. 

vi-6-lon-9er-ld  (or  as  vi-6-lon-9hel'-16), 

5.    [Ital.,  dimin.  from  vif)lone  =  ?i  bass-viol.] 

Music  :  A  bow  instrument  of  the  viol  class, 
held  by  the  performer  between  the  legs,  and 
filling  a  place  between  the  viola  and  the 
double-bass.  It  is  strung  with  four  gut  strings, 
the  lower  two  covered  with  silver  wire,  and 
tuned  in  fifths.  The  compass  usually  em- 
ployed extends  from  c  on  the  second  ledger- 
line  below  the  bass-staff  to  a  on  the  second 
space  of  the  treble,  though  soloists  play  an 
octave  higher,  with  all  the  intermediate  semi- 
tones.   (Spelt  also  Violincello.) 

vi-6-16'-ne,  5.    [Ital.] 

Music:  The  same  aa  Double-bass  (q.v.). 


'  VI -6-loiiA,   a.     [Violent.)     Violent,    Im- 
petuous. 


vi-o-lur'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  vV)l(antin).  and  uHc.| 
Derived  from  or  containing  viulantiu  and  urio 
acid. 

violuric-aold.  «. 

Chem. :  C4HJN3O4.  Obtained  by  the  decora- 
position  of  violantin,  but  best  prepjired  by  the 
action  of  a  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium on  hydunlic  acid.  The  salt  formed  U 
treated  with  chh)rido  of  barium,  and  the  baric 
violurate  exactly  decomposed  with  sidplmrio 
acid.  It  orystallizes  in  shining,  yellowish, 
rhombic  octahedrons,  which  dissolve  modo- 
rately  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  Its  salts 
are  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  colours.  The  ammonium  and  jiotas- 
sium  salts  are  deep  blue,  those  of  barium  and 
lead  being  red. 

•  vi-par'-i-otis,  a.  [Lat.  i'(<(a)=life,  and 
pario  =to  produce.]  From  the  etym.  the 
word  would  seem  =  life-producing ;  but  in 
the  example  it  =  tenacious  of  life. 

"  A  cat  the  moat  vivaHoiu  is  Umtt«d  to  nine  Ural.' 
—Lytton  :  CnxtonM.  bk.  xil.,  ch.  11- 

vi'-per,  s.  [Fr.  vipere,  from  Lat.  vipera=^ti 
viper,  lit.  =  (the  serpent)  that  produces  living 
young,  for  vivipara,  fem.  of  vivipanis  =  pro- 
ducing live  young,  from  viytt5  =  alive,  and 
pario  =  to  bring  forth ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vibora ; 
JtaL  vipera.] 

1.  Literally  it  Zoology : 

(1)  The  common  name  of  the  only  poisonous 
English  reptile,  Pelias  berus  or  Vipera  com- 
viunis,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties  differing  slightly  in  colour.  [Addeb, 
I.  1.,  Pelias.] 

(2)  A  book-name  for  any  of  the  Viperidae 
(q.v.).  They  do  not  attain  any  great  size,  but 
their  venom  is  usually  very  powerful ;  this 
they  appear  to  know  ;  for,  having  bitten  their 
prey,  they  leave  it  to  die,  and  then  prepare  to 
swallow  it.  The  best-known  species  are  the 
Common  Viper  {Vipera  communis),  from  Bri- 
tain and  Europe;  the  Cerastes  {V.  cerastes), 
the  Horned  (V.  cornuta),  and  the  River  Jack 
Viper  (K.  rhinoceros),  from  Africa;  and  Rus- 
sell's Viper  {Daboia  russellii  ?),  from  India. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  or  thing  of  a  mischievous 
or  malignant  nature  or  disposition. 

"  Where  is  thi»  riper 
That  would  depopulnte  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself?" 

Shake*p.  :  Coriolanu*,  lU.  1. 

viper-gourd,  i.    [Trichosanthes.] 
viper's  bngloss,  s. 

1.  Hot. :  The  genua  Echium  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom. :  Dianthc^iaechii.  a  British  night- 
moth,  family  Hadenidie.  The  antennae  nearly 
simple ;  fore  wings  ochrey,  with  markinga 
and  an  ocellate  white  spot  in  the  centre.  The 
L-aterpillar  feeds  on  the  Viper's  bngloss,  after 
which  it  is  named. 

viper's  grass,  s.    [Scorzonera.] 

•  viper's  berb,  s. 

Bot. :  Eckium  vulgare.     [Viper's  Bi'OLOsa.) 

vi'-per-a,  s.    [Viper.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Viperidffi  (q.v.), 
with  which  Pelias  is  often  amalgamated. 
Wallace  puts  the  species  at  seventeen,  with 
the  range  of  the  family.  Head  with  shields, 
flat,  and  high  on  sides  ;  nostrils  in  middle  of 
a  shield  ;  nose  curved  somewhat  upward  (more 
flat  in  Pelias). 

•  vi'-per-ess,  *  vi-per-esse,  s.    [Eng. 
viper;  -ess.]    A  female  viper, 

"  Portia  did  conlesae, 
My  sons  I  would  have  poyson'd.     rip'-nrw .' 

S'apylton :  Juvenal,  vi.  67S. 

vi-per"-! -d89,   s.  pi.     (Mod.    Lat.  vipcr(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

1.  Zool. :  True  Vipers  ;  a  family  of  Viperina 
(q.v.),  distinguished  from  the  Crotalidw  (Pit 
Vipei-s)  by  the  absence  of  any  depression  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  nostiils.  They  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  Palai^arctic  and 
Ethiopian  regions,  only  one  species  being 
found  over  a  large  part  of  the  Oriental  region, 
and  another  reaching  Central  India.  'Ihey 
are  very  abundant  in  Africa  and  on  the 
Palsarctic  iiontlnes  of  south-western  Asia. 
Tlie  Common  Viper  ranges  across  the  whule 
Paliearctic  region,  from  Portugal  to  Sagbalieo 


b^,  bo^;  p6i^  jowl;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  9bln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  ei^lst.    ph  =  ^ 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -^ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -etous,  -tious,  -{tlous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  iic.  =  b?l,  d^L 
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Island,  reaching  67*  N.  in  S^•an(^ina^■ia  and 
58°  N.  iu  Siberia.  Some  authorities  include 
the  genus  Acanthophis  in  tbis  family,  which 
would  then  be  represented  in  the  Australian 
region  ;  others  transfer  it  to  the  Elapida;. 
■Wallace,  following  Strauch,  puts  the  geneia 
at  three  (Vipera,  Echis,  and  Atheris),  and  tlio 
species  at  twenty-two ;  Giinthcr  adds  Uabni:i 
and  Cerastes,  which  are  sometimes  treated 
as  sub-getiera. 

2.  PaI(tont. :  An  extinct  species  of  True 
Viper  has  occurred  in  the  Miocene  of  France. 

Vi-per'-i-form,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  vipera,  and 
Lat.  forma  —  shape,  appearance.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  viper;  viperine :  as,  viperi/orvi 
snakes,  {Duiicaiiy  in  Casseil's  Nat.  HiaLy  iv. 
300.) 

rt-per-i*-na,  s.  pi,    iViperine.! 

Zool. :  A  synonym  of  Solenoglyplna  (q.v.). 

Vi '-per-ine,  a.  &  s.  (Lat.  viperinus  =  of  or 
belonging  to  a  viper  (q.v.)  or  snake.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  viper  or  vipers  ; 
specif.,  belonging  to  or  having  the  character- 
istics of  tlie  Solenoglyphia  (q.v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  Any  individual  of  theViperina 
(q.v.)- 

"  It  dfffera  from  other  Viperirtft  In  having  the 
poisou-faug  peiLuaueutly  erect."  —  Eiicyc  Brit.  (ed. 
9th),  xxii.  198. 

viperine-snakes,  s.  pi.  [Solenoqlyphia.] 

vi'-per-ish,  a.  [Eng.  viper;  -isk.]  Some- 
what viperous  or  malignant. 

vi'-per-OUS,  *  Vl-per-OUSe,  a.  [Eng.  viper; 
-0U3.]  Having  tlie  qualities  or  nature  of  a 
viper;  malignant,  venomous. 

"  The  viperous  tongne,  and  the  white  liver  of  Jack 
'Sove."—Macaulay  :  BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

vi'-per-oiis-lj^,  *  vl-per-ous-lie,  adv. 
(Eng.  viperous;  -ly.]  In  a  vi]>erou.s  or  malig- 
nant manner. 

"  Hanlng  spoken  as  tDalicionslie  &  riperousHa  as  be 
might." —Holiiuhed  :  Richard  11.  (an.  1377J. 

Vlppe,  .t.     [Etyra.  doubtfuL] 
BoL :  Pinus  sylvestris. 

*  vir-a-gin'-i-an,  a.  [Xat.  virago,  genit. 
viraginis  =  a  viiago  (q.v.).]  Having  the 
qualities,  nature,  or  dispo;iitiun  of  a  virago. 

"  Hia  old  conversation  among  the  viragltiiaii  trol- 
lops. "—Milton  :  Apology  for  Smectymnuui,  §6. 

*  Vir-a-gin'-i-ty»  s.  [Viraqinian.]  The 
qualities,  nature,  or  characteristics  of  a  virago. 

Vi-ra'-gO,  s.     [Lat.,  from  virgo  (q.v.).] 

*  \.  A  woman  of  masculine  stature,  strength, 
and  courage ;  a  woman  who  has  the  robust 
body  and  masculine  mind  of  a  man  ;  a  female 
warrior. 

"  To  arms  1  to  arma  1  the  tierce  virago  criea.' 

Pope  :  ilape  of  the  Lock,  v  37. 

2.  A  bold,  impudent,  turbulent  woman ;  a 
tennagant. 

*  vire,  5.  [O.  Fr.  =  an  arrow  for  a  cross-bow, 
from  vtrgr=to  turn,  to  veer;  Sp.  mra  =  a 
kind  of  light  dart.]  [Vireton.]  A  barbed 
arrow  for  the  cross-bow  ;  a  quarrel. 


•vire,  v.i.    [Fr.  virer,]    To  veer,  to  turn. 

•  vir'-e-lay,  s.  [Fr.  virelai,  JVom  virer  =  to 
turn,  and  kii  =  a.  song.]  An  ancient  French 
song  or  short  poem,  always  in  sliort  lines  of 
seven  or  eiglit  syllables,  and  wholly  in  two 
rhymes  with  a  retrain. 

"The  band  of  flutes  began  to  play. 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  vircluj/." 

Dryden :  Flower  A  Leaf,  885. 

vir-ent,  o.  [Jjat.  virens,  pr.  par.  of  vireo ■=. 
to  be  green.]  Green,  verdant,  fresh ;  not 
faded  or  withered,  {firowm:  Vulvar  Ertoura^ 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.) 

tir'-e~d,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  unidentified  bird,  per- 
haps the  greentinch.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  The  type-genus  of  Vireonidae  (q.v.),  witlt 
fourteen  species,  ranging  over  central  America 
and  the  Antilles  to  Canada.  Bill  stout, 
scarcely  compressed,  sub-cylindrical. 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  family  Vireonidee 
(q.v.). 

*'  The  song  ot  the  mate,  as  I  have  henrd  It,  hears  no 
resemblance  to  that  at  any  other  f'ireo.'—/iaird. 
Brewer,  A  flidgiaay :  Sorth  American  Birds,  i.  375. 
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vir-e-6'-ni-d89,  s.  pi.  [Mud.  Lat.  vireo,  genit. 
vireon{is);  h&t.  fem.  i»l.  adj.  suff,  -idte.} 

Ornith.  ;  Greewlets ;  a  family  of  small  fly- 
catching  Passerine  Birds,  with  seven  genera 
and  sixty  species,  restricted  to  the  American 
continent, 
where  they 
range  from 
Paraguay  to 
Canada.  Bill 
conical,  much 
compressed, 
decurved  at 
end,  and 
notched,  but 
scarcely 
toothed  ; 
frontal  fea- 
tlifTs  bristly 
and  erect,  or 
bent  but 
slightly  for- 
wani  ;  nostrils  overhung  by  membrane  ;  ten 
primaries  ;  tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and 
claw;  lateral  toes  generally  unequal,  outer 
claw  reaching  half-way  along  middle  claw. 

"Vifr-e-o-syr-vi-a,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  vireo,  and 
Sylvia  (q.v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Vireonidae,  with  thir- 
teen species,  rangingfrum  Venezuelato  Mexico, 
the  Antilles,  the  Eastern  St-ates,  and  Canada. 
Bill  compressed,  narrow,  culmen  and  com- 
missure straight,  tip  abruptly  curved.  They 
helong,  like  the  Vireonidaa  in  general,  to  the 
flycatchers,  living  on  insects,  which  are  eilher 
taken  on  the  wing,  or  sought  in  trees. 

Vi-res'-^enfe,  s.     [Eng.  viresce7i(t) ;  -ce.] 

Bot.  (6/  a  jjlant):  The  act  or  state  of  grow- 
ing green  by  the  development  of  chlorophyll. 

vi-res'-^ent,  a.     [Lat.  viresc^ns,  pr.  par.  of 
vircsco  —  to  grow  green,  incept,  from  vireo  = 
to  be  green.] 
Botany: 

1.  Green,  flourishing. 

2.  Approaching  green  in  colour,  of  a  shade 
of  clear  green  not  so  bright  as  grass-green. 

vire'-ton,  s.  [Fr.,  from  virer  =  to  turn,  to 
veer  (q.v.),]  A  species  of  arrow  or  quarrel, 
spirally  winged  witJi  l)ra.ss,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
whirling  motion  wlien  shot  from  the  cross-bow. 

*  vir'-ga,  8.     [ViBOE.] 

tvir'-gal,  a.  [Lat.  virga  =a  rod,  a  switch.] 
Made  of  twigs. 

"  Croqueniittine  and  his  frichtful  spouse  flourish 
their  virgal  Bceptrea."— tf .  A.  Sola  :  AmeHca  /ieviiit-ed, 

it  3T. 

vir'-ga-lo6.  s.    rVmooLEuaE.] 

*  vir'-g^te,   s.     [Lat.  virga  =  a  rod  ;  in  Low 

Lat.  a  measure  of  land  ;  cf  Eng.  rod  and  pole.] 
A  yard  of  laud  (q.v.). 

"  Elizabeth  Montacute. .  .  possessed  one  vjr^itosboat 
ttie  year  1330,"— J".  H'or(o«  ;  Hist.  Kiddington,  p.  45. 

vir'-gate,  vir-gat'-ed,  a.     [Lat.   virgatus 

—  mucle  of  twigs  ;  virga  —  a  rod.] 
Bot. :  Twiggy  ;  producing  many  twigs. 

*  virge,  s.     [Lat.  virga  =  a  rod.]    A  mace ;  a 

wand  of  office. 

"  The  silver  virge,  with  decent  pride. 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  sida*         Swift. 

*vir'-ger,  s.    [Verqer.] 

vir-gil'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  Latin  poet 
Viryil,  B.C.*  70-19,  whose  Georgies  contain  ob- 
servations interesting  to  botanists.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sophoreae.  Calyx  un- 
equally five-toothed ;  two  lower  petals  cotii- 
bined  from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  and  curved 
like  a  beak ;  stamens  ten,  free ;  legumes 
leathery,  indehiscent.  Virgilia  capensis  is  a 
tree  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  wliich  giows 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie.  Its  wood  is  used 
for  yokes,  spars,  &c.,  but  it  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  worms. 

Vir-gU'-i-an,  a.    [See  def.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Maro  Publius  Virgilins 
(Virgil),  the  Latin  poet,  born  about  B.C.  70, 
died  B.C.  19. 

2.  Resembling  or  in  the  style  of  Virgil. 

vir'-gin,  *  vir-gine,  *  ver-gyn,  *  vir-gyn, 

5.  «te  a.  [O.  Fr.  virghie  (Fr.  vierge),  from  L;it. 
virginem,  accus.  of  virgo  =  a  virgin  ;  Sp.  vir- 
gen;  Port,  virgem  ;  Ital.  virgine,  verginc.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

*  1,  A  man  who  has  preserved  his  chastity. 

"This  1b  Jon  euajigehit  oun  ot  the  disclpllit  of  the-- 
Lord,  the  which  iaavirgynchoanu  ot  God." — tVj/cliffg: 
Prol.  to  Jon. 

2.  A  woman  who  has  preserved  her  chastity  ; 
a  maiden  of  inviolate  chastity. 

"The  damsel  was  very  fair  and  a  rfrpln." — Oenetit 
xxiv.  16. 

3.  An  insect  producing  eggs  from  which 
young  come  forth,  though  there  has  been  nt 
fecundation  by  the  male.  [I'abthenooenesis. 

4.  The  sign  or  constellation  Virgo  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1,  Pure,  chaste,  undefiled. 

"  pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  tliy  vityin  knight" 

Sha>i€ip.  :  Much  Ado,  V.  S. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  virgin ;  becoming  a  virgin; 
maidenly,  modest. 

"  Rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crlinnon  of  modesty." 
.SliaLesp. :  Benry  V.,  v.  3L 

3.  Untouched,  unsullied,  fiesh,  new,  tin- 
mixed. 

"I  have  found  virgin  eaitb  lu  the  peat-inarsbeBot: 
Cheshire." —  H'oodwird. 

i.  Unsullied,  pure. 

"  The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  he.iri." 

ahaketp.  :  Tcmj-ett.  iv, 

*  5.  Undelivered  ;  not  yet  a  mother. 

"  Ceres  in  her  prime. 
Tet  virgin  ot  Proserpina  from  Jove." 

Milton  .  P.  L..  ix.  SM, 

*6,  Pure,  uncoloured, 

"  The  virgin  lillie  and  the  primrose  tru&" 

Spenter  :  E/nthalaniion. 

II  The  Virgin,  The  Blessed  Virgin:  The- 
Viigin  Mary,  the  mother  of  Our  Lord. 

Virgin-bom,  a.  Born  of  a  virgin.  (Ap- 
plied to  Our  Lord.) 

*  virgin-knot,  s.  Maidenly  chastity  in. 
allusion  to  the  girdle  worn  by  Greek  and. 
Roman  virgins  when  of  marriageable  age. 
{Skakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

virgin-oil,  s.  The  substance  which  flowt 
first  from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  juice  of  the 
olive  when  expressed.    {Ogilvie.) 

Virgin-worship,  s.     Mariolatry  (q.v.). 

"  My  business  is  to  copy  that  nmissiou,  aa  I  sliould 
In  the  opposite  case  have  cuiiied  the  introduction  (4* 
virgin-worship  into  the  original  tale."— C.  Kingtley . 
Saint's  Tragedy.     (lutrod.) 

Virgin's  bower,  s. 

Bot.:  Clematis  Vittdba,  C.  Flammula,  and 
some  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

*  Virgin's  milk,  s.  A  cosmetic,  one  ia- 
gredient  of  which  is  benzoin. 

Virgin's  tree,  5. 

Bot. :  Sassa/ras  Partite norylo7i,   [Sassafras.]' 

"vir'-gin,    v.i.      [Virgin,   s.]     To  play  the- 
virgin;  to  be  or  remain  chaste. 

"My  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since," 

Slmkesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  9. 

vir'-gin-al,  vir'-gin-all,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vir 
ginal,  from  Lat.  virginaiis,  fi-om  virgo,  genit, 
virginis  =  a  virgin.] 

*  A^  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  fti 
virgin  ;  pure,  chaste,  maidenly. 

"  Where  gentle  court  and  gracious  delight 
8he  to  them  made  with  mildn&ise  virginall." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  is.  20 

B,  As  svbsta  n  tive : 

Mnsic:  A  stringed  instrument  played 
means  of  a  key- 
board,  like    the 
modern     piano- 
forte.    It    was 
in  form  like 
box,  or  desk  of 
wood  without 
legs    or   sup- 
and 


ports, 


was  usually  placed  upon  a  table  or  stand.  The 
strings  were  of  metal,  one  for  eacli  n«te,  and 
the  sound  was  made  by  means  of  pieces  of 


late,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^ill,  fother :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w>lf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try.  Sirrlan.    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey=  a:  qu  =  kw. 
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quill,  whalebone,  leather,  or  ocrasiunally 
elastic  metal,  attached  to  slips  of  wnoti  cuUeil 
"jaeks,"  which  were  provided  with  iiiutal 
springs.  Tlio  conipuss  was  about  tliree  oc- 
taves. The  virginal  was  a  kind  of  nl)long 
spiunet,  and  the  precursor  of  the  harpsichord, 
now  sujierseded  by  the  pianoforte.  The  form 
virgiiials,  a  i>air  of  inrghmls,  is  an  old  dual 
(as  in  organs,  regals,  a  pair  of  orgo.us)  .signify- 
ing a  graduation  or  sequence.  (Cf.  a  jwir  of 
stairs.) 

•  vir'-gin-al,  v.i.     [Viroinal,  3.]    To  tap  or 

IMit ;  to  strike  as  on  a  virginal. 

"Still  virginaUittg 
Upon  liis  pftlm."        Shitkctp. :   \Vint«r't  TaJe.  I.  2, 

♦  vir'-gin-hood,  •  vir  -gin-head,  s.    [Eng. 

virgin  ;  -Jwni},  -heail]  The  ctuidition  of  a 
virgin ;  virginity. 

•'  But  thou,  my  Rlrl.  liow  will  thy  vlrtjiyihood 
Ciiuclude  itself  ii)  tiiarriHce  littln»ily  ?  " 

R.  Browniny  :  B<tlaiution'$  Adventure. 

■  Vir- gin' -i- a,  s.  [Lat.  U!'r;/r>,  genit.  virgi}iis  = 
a  \irgin,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  (lJJS-1003),] 

1.  One  of  the  states  of  North  America. 

2.  A  largely-used  kind  of  tobacco,  grown 
and  manufactured  in  Virginia. 

3.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  50]. 
Virginia-rose,  s. 

But. :  Lupinus  lutens. 

'Vir'-gin'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  --Is  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

B,  --15  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
■Virginia. 

Virginian-creeper,  5. 

Bot. :  A  jujidopsls  hederacea,  a  shrubby 
•climber;  called  also  the  American  Joy. 

Virginian- deer,  s. 

ZooL  :  Cervits  vlrijiniacics,  the  '*  common  " 
deer  of  Nortli  America.  It  is  sliglitly  smaller 
than  the  Fallow  Deer  (q.v.);  reddish-yellow 
in  summer,  light  gray  in  winter  ;  antlers 
rucervine  ;  tail  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
'These  deer  are  timid  and  wild,  and  tlierefore 
■domesticated  with  difficulty.  Their  flesh 
formerly  constituted  the  staple  food  of  the 
native  Indians. 

Virginian  eared-x>wl,  s. 

Ornitk. :  Bubo  virginianus,  a  large  species 
common  over  the  northern  states  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Lengtli  about  two  feet;  reddish- 
brown  on  upper  surface,  mottled  with  black, 
and  covered  with  regular  bands  of  the  same 
hue,  lighter  beneath ;  throat  white ;  beak 
and  cliiws  black. 

Virginian-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  Acnida  cainiabina.     [Acnida.] 
Virginian-opossnm.  s. 

Zool. :  Diddphys  virginianum,  the  Common 
Opossum.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic 
cat;  head  long,  large,  and  pointed,  ending  in 
a  naked  snout.  Hair  long,  soft,  and  woolly, 
whitisli  at  the  roots  and  brownish  at  the  tips, 
giving  the  animal  a  dusky  appearance. 

Virginian-poke,  s. 

Bot.:  Phytolacca  decandra.    [Phytolacca.] 
Virginian-poplar,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Liriodendron  (q.v.), 
Virginian- quail,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ortyx  virgiiiianus ;  ranging  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Plumage  red- 
dish brown  above,  whitish  yellow  beneath, 
marked  with  darker  shades;  a  white  and  a 
black  band  across  the  brow,  white  patch  on 
the  throat.     Length  about  nine  inches. 

Virginian-silk,  s. 

Bot. :  Feriploca  grrnxi.     [Periploca.] 
Virginian  snake-root,  .^. 

£ot. :  Pobjgala  senega.     [Seneqa.] 
Virginian-stock,  s. 

Bot.:  Maifolmia  -mnritiTna,  a  crueifer  with 
violet  flowers  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

vir-gin'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  virginiian);  -ic.]  (See 
def.  of  compound.) 

virglnic-acid,  s, 

Chem. :  A  reddish-yellow  oil  obtained  by 
heating  the  fat-oil  of  the  Virginian  senega-root 
to  200'.     It  has  a  strong  odour,  and  a  sharp 


taste,  i.t  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  In 
alcnhol  and  ethor. 

vir-gin'-i-t^.  '  vlr~gin-l-tee.  'vlr-gln- 

i-tie,  ».  II'V.  I'irgiiiiU,  from  Lat.  viryini- 
totem,  ttccus.  of  virginitas,  from  virgo,  genit. 
virginis=a  virgin.)  The  Htate  or  condition 
of  a  virgin  ;  virginhood ;  inviolate  chastity  ; 
maidenhood. 

"  No  (johlln  or  awart  fitery  ol  the  mlno. 
UhUi  hurtlul  pow'ro'w  trii"  vhyini's/." 

Milton:  Camut,  487. 

*vir'-gin-l^,  n.  [Eng.  virgin;  -ly.]  Uelltting 
or  becoming  a  virgin  ;  maidenly. 

•'  To  bfo  thi'  Piitlo^ure  and  tHbeni»cl«  of  the  virffinty 
chRstltie."— f'Jii/  :  /.u*«  xxlv. 

vir'-go,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  virgin.] 

Astron.  :  The  Virgin  :  (1)  One  of  the  twelve 
ancient  zodiacal  constellations.  It  is  bonn^ied 
on  the  north  by  Bootes  and  Coma  Bdien- 
ices ;  on  the  south  by  Corvus,  Ciatcr, 
and  Hydra.  Its  principal  star,  a  Virgini«,  is 
called  Spica  Virginis  (q.v.),  or  simply  Spica. 
It  is  in  the  hand  of  the  imaginary  virgin 
which  holds  ears  of  com,  typifying  the  har- 
vest which  took  place  in  Greece  while  the 
sun  pasffl'd  through  this  part  of  the  ecliptic. 
[(2)].  The  next  most  remarkable  star  in 
Virgo  is  Vindeniiatrix  (q.v.).  (2)  The  sixth 
sign  of  the  zodiac  (HO).  The  sun  enters  it 
about  Aug.  23,  and  leaves  it  about  Sept.  23. 

virgo-intacta,  phr. 
Law :  A  pure  virgin. 

vir'-go-leuse,  s.  [Fr.  virgouleuse,  from  Vir- 
gonlee,  a  village  near  Limoges  in  France.]  A 
variety  of  pear  ;  the  virgaloo. 

vir-gU-lar'-J-a,  s.  [Lat.  virgula  =  a  little 
rod.]* 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pennatulidfe  (q.v.).  Shaft 
elongate,  slender,  naked  below,  pinnated 
al)ove.     Pinna;  small,  unarmed. 

*  vir'-gule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lut.  virgula ~(l)  a 
little  rod,  (2)  a  critical  or  accentual  mark, 
diniin.  from  virga  =  a  rod.]     A  coumia. 

"  In  the  M9S.  of  Chaucer  the  Hue  U  always  broken 
by  a  oaaurji  ia  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  by  a  vir- 
guleS'—HalUim  :  Lit.  of  Middle  AgeA,  i.  593. 

*  vir-gul'-tate,  a.     [Virgule.]    Rod-shaped. 

vir-gul'-tuni,  s.  [Lat.,  contract  from  virgn- 
letnm  =  a  bush,  a  thicket,  from  virgula  =  a 
small  wand.] 

Bot. :  A  young  slender  branch  of  a  ti-ee  or 
shrub. 

*  vir'-id,  a.  [Lat.  viridis,  from  vireo  =  to  be 
green.]    Green,  verdant. 

"  The  virid  marjoram."  Crmnptori.    (  U'ebster.) 

*  vir-i-des'~9en9e,  s.  [Eng.  virid€scen(t) ; 
■ce.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  viridescent. 

*  vir-i-des'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  viridis  =  green.] 
Slightly  green  ;  greenish. 

Vl-rid'-ic,  n.  [Lat.  virid(is)  =  green  ;  iulT.  -ic.  ] 
Green.     (See  compound.) 

vlridic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Produced  by  oxidation  of  caffeo- 
tannic  acid  in  presence  of  animoina.  The 
green  colour  formed  is  precipitated  by  a  salt 
of  lead,  and  the  lead  compound  ileeomposed 
withsnlphydric-acid.  On  evaporation  it  forms 
a  green  amorphous  mass,  very  solulile  in  water. 

vir'-i-din,    s.      [Lat  virid(is)  =  green ;   suff. 

-in.]    [Chlorophyll.] 

vir'-i-dine,  s.      [Lat.  vtnrf(js)  =  green  ;  suff. 

-nie.J 

Chem. :  CisHjgN.  A  member  of  the  pyridine 
group  of  organic  bases  obtained  from  coal-tar 
and  distinguished  by  their  intolerable  odonr. 
Bniling  point,  230°;  sp.  gr.  =1-017.  Is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  iu  alcohol  and  etlier. 

vir'-i-dite,  s.  [Lat.  virUl^is)  =  green  ;  suff. 
■ite  (.Viu.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Vogelsang  to  the 
green  decomposition  products  found  in  many 
rocks,  which  are  essentially  hydrated  silicates 
of  protoxide  of  iron  and  magnesia. 

*  vi-rid'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  inriditas,  from  viridis 
=  green.]  Greenness,  verdure;  the  colour  of 
fresh  vegetation  ;  freshness. 

"The  apple  malntaiueth  itaelte  longest  in  x'iridify 
and  vigor,  o(  all  other  fruita."— A  Bolland  :  Plutarch, 
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•  Vir'-Id-ndas,  *.  [Eng.  virid ;  -new.]  Virid- 
ity, greenness. 

vir* -lie,  Vir'-Ue,  «.   [Fr.  viril  =  virile,  manly, 

from  Lat.  virilis,  from  vir  =  a  man,  a  hero; 
cogn.  with  Gr.  ijpu*?  {Mrdi,  for  vir6g)  —  a  hero  ; 
Sansc.  i'ira  =  a  hero,  heroic  ;  Zend.  vira  =  a 
hero;  Irish  fear^  a  man  ;  Goth,  wair;  A.8. 
v}er;  0.  H.  Ger.  wcr.]    (Virtue.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  man  as  oppo.wd  to  ft 
woman  ;  belonging  to  the  male  rox. 

"  If  there  be  any  oharin  to  nvorcumo  uiati  iind  all  hli 
virilv  vIrtuirM.  'tl^  wurnan  tliat  dow  alToct  It." — F«U- 
hnm  :  DUcourn  on  Luke  xiv.  'jo. 

2.  Pertaining  to  procreation  ;  procrentlve. 
"The  knot  which    dehllltatcd   and  enfcrhled    hit 

vfrUc  uiclliiatloiiB."— /'.  Itlcaut :   Ormk  *  Ar'mani'tn 
Churchet,  p.  SH. 

3.  Becoming  or  characteristic  of  a  man  ; 
masculine,  manly  ;  not  puerile  or  otleminatc. 

"  Hia  InBtriiinent  broke  for  want  of  a  firm  and  even 
hand  to  ii»e  it— a  virile,  devoted  mHHtt^r  to  pruloud  th* 
Btr^Ui.'—Srri'iner'M  Magazine,  May,  1880,  p.  124. 

vir-il-es'-9en9e,  s.     (Lat.  yiri/w  =  virile.] 
Mai. :  That  condition   in  an   aged  woman 
when  she  assumes  certain  of  the  character- 
istics  of  tJie  man.    (Dunglison.) 

•  vi-rU'-i-tSr,  s.  [Fr.  virility, , from  Lat. 
virilitateni,  accus.  of  virilitas,  from  virilis  — 
virile  (q.v.).  j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virile ; 
manhood  ;  the  state  of  one  of  the  male  sex 
who  has  arrived  at  the  maturity  and  strength 
of  a  man  and  has  the  I'ower  of  procreation. 

2.  Tlie  power  of  procreation  ;  the  organs  of 
procreation. 


3.  Cliaracter,  conduct,  or  habits  of  a  man ; 
masculine  conduct  or  action. 

"  Tlie  lady  made  generous  advances  to  the  borderi  of 
virility." — Johiwon  ■  /lumbU-r. 

4,  Manly  appearance. 

"  Vet  could  they  never  observe  and  keen  the  virility 
of  visage,  and  lyoiilike  look  of  hla  [AlexfUider|."— 
P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  1,038. 

*  vi-rip'-6-tent,  a.  [Lat.  fir,  genit.  viri  =  a 
man,  and  potens,  genit.  potent  is  =:  &h\e,  potent 
(q.v.),]     Fit  for  a  hnsband  ;  marriageable. 

"  He  would  Dot  sutTfir  his  soone  to  marrle  fair,  being 
not  of  rijie  yeares  nor  viripotent  or  mariable."— jytf/in- 
sAt-rf:  Senri/  II.  (an.  1177}. 

*  vir-mil-ion,  s.  &  a.    [Vermilion.] 

vi-role',    s.      [Fr.,   from  virer  =  to  turn,   to 

veer.] 

Her.  :  The  hoop,  ring,  or  mouthpiece  of  tho 
bngle  or  hunting-horn. 

vi~r61ed',  vi-rolled',  a.   [Eng.  virol(e) ;  -ed.] 
Htr.  :  Applied  to  the  garuishings  of  the 
buyle-horn,   being  the  rings  or  rims  which 
surround  it  at  various  parts. 

vir'-dse,  a.  [Lat.  virosus,  from  i^inw  =  poiflon, 

virus.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Poisonous. 
2.  Bot. :  Emitting  a  fetid  odour. 

vir'-tii,  s.    [Vkrtu.] 

vir'-tu-al,  «.  [Fr.  virtuel,  as  if  ftom  a  Lat. 
rirtuaUs,  from  rtr/(ti'=:  virtue  (q.v.);  Sp.  & 
Port,  virtual;  Ital.  virtuale.] 

1.  Having  the  powerof  acting  or  of  invisible 
efficacy  without  tlie  material  or  sensible  part ; 
proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  trans- 
ference of  virtue,  that  is,  force,  energy,  or  in- 
fluence. 


2.  Being  in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  fact ; 
not  actual,  but  equivalent,  so  far  as  effect  is 
concerned. 

"  It  contains  all ;  not  only  in  general,  hut  In  speolal ; 
not  only  virtual,  but  actual,' —ff;;.  Taylor:  Di.tmut' 
sivr/rvm  l'<>f»-ry,  %  3. 

'  3.  Potential. 


virtual- focus,  5. 

Optics :  The  point  from  which  rays  which 
have  been  rendered  divergent  by  reflection  or 
refraction  appear  to  issue. 

virtual-force,  s. 

Physics:  A  potential  force;  a  force  which, 
if  exerted,  would  be  capable  of  producing 
certain  etfeots,  as  distinguished  from  ono 
actually  in  operation. 


boil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  j^vrl ;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9lun,  benpb ;  go,  gem ;  thin^  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^rist.    -ing< 
-Gian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -^on  =  ^tiiin,    -cions,    tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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virtuality— vis 


Tirtual-lmage,  s. 

Optics:  (See  extract). 

"Tliere  are  two  cjues  reUttre  to  the  direction  of 
tRys  reflected  by  mirrora  RfLoi'-llng  rk  the  ntya  ulUr 
refifftii.il  ^r*  coiiv«rt:eiit  or  Uiveineiit  In  tlif  tirst 
case  tlie  rert^ct«ii  rnys  ili>  not  meet,  tmt  if  tliey  ;iie 
Bui>i">ie<l  tu  be  L>r>-d>io«(l  urt  tlie  utiier  sUle  of  tl>e 
■.  ttieir  I  rol%ri«»tionsc"lu>*lrie  in  tliesiinie  point. 


The  eve  1>  then  kfTecie.!,  jnat  m  If  t'oe  riys  i>rui:ee>li 
from  lhi>  p-'int.  und  11  >et:i  An  Iniaire.  Unl  tlie  inmi 
baa  uo  re»l  eiittencr.  the  luiiiilion*  ray»  dii  imt 


from  the  otVipr  •i<le  f<t  tlie  minor ;  this  Rjii)enntiice  Is 
called  tlie  virtntil  ini'tjr.  The  images  of  ie»l  ol»]ett^ 
prixlnced  by  iilatie  mirrora  are  of  thifl  kind."— Oanat : 
Phynirx  )ed.  Atkinsun),  j  506. 

Virtual-velocity,  s. 

Mech.  :  The  velocity  which  a  body  in  eqvii- 
libriuiii  would  actually  acquire  during  the 
first  instant  of  its  motion  in  case  of  the  equi- 
Kbrium  being  disturbed.  The  proposition 
known  as  the  Principle  of  Virtual  Velocities 
ie  thus  stated  : 

"Supiwse  a  a^atem  of  forces  in  equilibrium,  and 
Imagine  the  iioints  of  applicHtion  oi  the  forces  to 
unilerKo  very  slight  (I  isplaceuieuta,  then  the:ily;ebniical 
BXini  of  the  products  of  such  force  into  its  virtual 
»eli>oity  vaiiishe?;  ;tnd,  conversely,  if  this  sum  va- 
nishes for  %ll  f>ossib1e  displacements,  the  system  of 
forces  IS  In  eiimlibriuin." 

Sui>[iose  that  a  is  the  point  of  application  of 
a  force  p ;  conceive  the  point  a  to  be  moved  in 
any  direction  to  a  new  position,  a,  at  a  very 
slight  distance,  and  from  a  draw  a  perpen- 
diciihir,  apt  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  force 
p;  then  Apis  called  ^ 

the  virtual  velocity 
of  the  point  a  with  ^/1 

respect  to  the  force   ^y^     I 
and    the  com 
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plete  phrase  is  ab-  ' 

breviated,  sometimes  into  "the  virtual  velo- 
city of  the  point  a,"  and  sometimes  into  "the 
virtual  velocity  of  tlie  force  p."  The  virtual 
velocity  is  considered  to  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive according  as  -p  falls  in  the  direction  of  p 
or  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  in  the 
figure  the  virtual  velocity  is  positive.  (I'od- 
'hunUT.) 

vir-tu-al'-i-t^,  *  ver-tu-al-i-ty,  5.    [Eng. 

virtual ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virtual  or 
not  actual. 

*  2.  Potentiality ;  potential  existence. 

"  So  in  one  grain  of  come  .  .  .  there  Ueth  dormant 
"■       "  -Broione:  Vulgar  £r- 

vir'-tu-al-lj?,  *  ver-tu-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 

virtual:  -ly.]    In  a  virtual  manner;  in  effect 

or  efficacy,  if  not  in  actuality ;  in  effect 
though  not  materially  ;  practically. 

"  The  Messiah  was  yet  virtual!/,  though  not  yet 
corporally,  amongat  them."— Sec**?-.-  Sermortt,  vol.  ii., 
eer.  18. 

*  vir'-tu-ate,  v.t.     [Eng.  virtu(e);   -ate.]    To 
make  efficacious  ;  to  give  virtue  or  efiicAcy  to. 

"  Medea  now  hivukea  the  earth,  aire,  winds,  moun- 
tains, Ac.  aa  either  producing  or  virtuating  magicall 
Ingredients."  —  Sandyj  .■  Otnd ;  Metamorphosct  vii. 
(Note.) 

vir'-tue,  *  ver-tu,  *  ver-tue,  *  ver-tew,  s. 

[Fr.  verliv,  (torn  Lat.  virtutem,  accus.  of  virtus 
=  manly  excellence,  capacity,  worth  ;  from 
vir—a,  man;  Sp.  virtitd;  Port,  virtude;  Ital. 
virtu,  vertu.]    [Virile.] 

*  1.  Manly  strength  or  courage ;  bravery, 
valuur. 

•■  Trust  to  thy  single  virtite.'     Shakeap. :  Lear,  v.  3, 

2.  Active  quality  or  power ;  an  inherent 
power  ;  property  capable  of  producing  certain 
effects  ;  strength,  force,  efficacy.  (Frequently 
applied  to  medicinal  power  or  efficacy.) 

"The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  ray  oath," 
Shnkeap. :  Love's  Labour'!  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  3.  Secret  agency ;  etficacy,  without  visible 
or  material  action. 

"  She  movea  the  body,  which  she  doth  po&seas  ; 
Yet  no  parttoucbeth,  but  by  virtue's  t«UL-li. ' 

Daoies. 

•4.  The  essence;  the  very  substance  or 
best  part  of  a  thing. 

"  Pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law." 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  iiL  6, 

*  5.  A  great  deed ;  a  mighty  work ;  a 
miracle. 

■'  Thanne  Jliesus  blgan  to  seye  repreef  to  citees  in 
whithe  ful  many  rertues  of  bim  weren  dou."— >ry. 
9lijfc      Matthew  xi.  23. 

6.  Moral  goodness ;  the  practice  of  moral 
duties,  and  abstention  from  vice  ;  a  confor- 
mity of  life  and  conversation  to  the  moral 
law ;  uprightness,  rectitude,  morality.  (The 
opposite  of  vice.) 

"The  exemplary  desire  of  regulating  our  thought* 
and  piirauits  by  right  principles,  conatitutes  virttie." 
—Cogan:  On  the  Piiuiottg.  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 


7.  A  particular  moral  excellence.  ~ 

"  lie  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 
Be  to  her  f;uilU  a  little  blind." 

Prior:  Engliah  Padlock, 

8.  Specif.,  female  purity  ;  chastity. 

"Aiigelo  had  never  the  purpoae  to  corrupt  her; 
only  he  iiath  made  an  nasay  of  her  rirtue.'—Shitket/K  .- 
Meature /or  Measure,  iii   1. 

1 9.  Any  good  quality,  merit,  or  accomplish- 
ment ;  any  excellence. 

"  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dauce, 
With  otber  vtrtuet.'        Skaketp, :  Periclet,  Iv.  fl. 

•  10.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy.  They  are  generally  represented 
in  art  as  angels  in  complete  armour,  bearing 
pennons  and  battle-axes. 

"Hear,  all  ye  Angels,  Progeny  of  Light, 
Thrones,  dominations,  Priucedoma,  Virtue*,  Powers," 
MUton:  P.  L..  v.  60l. 

II  (1)  Cardinal  virtues:  A  name  for  justice, 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

(2)  In  virtue  of,  t  By  virtue  of:  By  or 
through  the  efficacy  or  authority. 

"  You  may  auspect  him, 
Bi/  trirttte  qf  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  Ui.  3. 

(3)  Seven -principal  virtues:   [Sevex,  %  (ti)]. 

(4)  Theological  virtues:  [Theological-vir- 
tues]. 

•  virtue  -  proo^  a.  Irresistible  in  or 
through  virtue. 

"  No  veil 
She  needed,  virtue-proqf.*      Milton:  P.  I.,  v.  88t 

*  vir'-tued,  a.     [Eng,  virtu(e);  -ed.]    Endued 

with  some  power  or  virtue.     [Virtue,  s.  2.] 

■■  Uath  the  virtued  ateel  a  power  to  move  ?" 

Ciuarlea :  Emblems,  V.  Iv,  3. 

*  vir'-tue-fy,    tJ.(.      [Eng.   virtue;    -fy.]     To 
give  virtue  to. 

"  It  Is  this  which  virtuefiea  emotion,  even  though 
there  be  nothing  virtuous  which  is  not  voluntary.  — 
Chalmers:  Comtitxition  of  Man.  pt,  ii, 

*  vir'-tue-less,    "  ver-tue-lesse,    *  ver- 
tU-Iesse,  a.     [Eng.  virtue  ;  -less  ] 

1.  Destitute  of  virtue,  efficacy,  or  operating 
qualities. 

"  VirftiJess  she  wished  all  herbs  and  charms. 
Wherewith  false  men  increase  their  patients'  barraB." 
Fairfa-r. 

2.  Destitute  of  excellence  or  merit ;  value- 
less. 


3.  Destitute  of  virtue  or  moral  goodness  ; 
vicious,  wicked. 

"Who  soknoweth  how  nought  and  vertulesse  he  is." 
—  Udal :  Marke  ii. 

*  vir-tu-6s'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  virtuos{o);  -ity.] 

1.  The  study  of  some  branch  of  the  fine 
arts. 

"I  have  been  cultivating  some  virtuosifiei."— Cen- 
tury Magazine.  June,  1883,  p.  280. 

2.  Lovers  of  the  fine  arts  collectively  ;  the 
virtuosi.     (Carlyle.) 

vir-tu-o'-so  (pi.  vir-tu-6'-si).  s.  [Ital.= 
(a.)  virtuous,  learned,  (s.)  a  person  skilled  in 
the  fine  arts,  from  Lat.  virtus  =  virtue  (q.v.).] 
A  man  skilled  in  the  fine  arts,  as  painting, 
music,  or  sculpture ;  a  skilled  performer  on 
some  musical  instrument ;  a  connoisseur  of 
antiquities,  curiosities,  and  the  like. 

"  Will  bad  picked  up  a  small  pebble  of  ao  odd  a 
make,  that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to  a  friend  of 
hia,  an  i-miuent  tirluuso.'— Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  77. 

*  vir-tU-O'-SO-Sllip,  s.  (Eng.  virtuoso  ;  -ship.] 
The  pursuits  or  occupation  of  a  virtuoso. 

"  Let  UH  view  philosordjy.  like  mere  virtuotoship,  in 
its  usual  csaeex."— Shaftesbury :  CharacteristicB :  Misc., 
Iii.  1. 

vir'-tu-ous,  *ver-tu-ous.  *ver-tu-os, 

•  ver-tU-OUSe,  o.  [Fr.  rertueux,  from  Low 
Lat.  virtuostts,  from  Lat.  virtus=  virtue  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  virtuoso.] 

*  1.  Brave,  valiant,  valorous,  manly,  strong. 

"  I  know  too  well  your  virtuoue  spirit." 

Chapman :  (ieiilleman  Usher,  L  1, 

*  2.  Strong,  mighty. 

"Then  will  I  to   Olympus'  top  our  virtuous  empire 
bind."  Chaptnan  :  JJomer ;  Iliad  viii.  22. 

3.  Efficacious  by  inherent  qualitic:;  having 
singular  qualities  or  powers;  potent,  power- 
ful ;  full  of  virtue. 

"  It  IB  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers. 
My  mother  made  it  of  wil.t  flowers," 

Coleridge  :  Christabet.  1. 

4.  Havingexcellentqualities;  specif., chaste, 
pure,  unspotted.    (Applied  to  women.) 

"Mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest 
wife,  the  tTirtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool 
to  her  husband."— Shu AeJ5>.  .   Merry  tVii'cs,  iv,  2, 


5.  Morally  good  ;  acting  in  conformity  vith 
the  moral  law  ;  practising  the  mural  law  and 
abstaiiMiig  from  vice  ;  upright. 

"  Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be. 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  In  the  degree." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  231. 

6.  Being  or  done  in  conformity  with  the 
moral  or  divine  law. 

"  Blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds." 

Cottgreve:  Mourning  Bride,  v.  IX, 

vir'-tu-oiis-ly.  *ver-tu-ou8-ly.  adv. 
[Eng,  virtuous;  -ly.]  In  a  virtvious  manner; 
in  conformity  with  the  moral  or  divine  law  or 
with  duty. 

"  Men  ought  In  all  reaaou  to  live  piously  and  virtu/- 
ously  in  the  world,"— CVar*«,'  On  th«  Attribute*, 
(In  trod.) 

vir'-ta-ous-ness«  *  ver-tu-ous-ness,  s. 

[Eng.*  virtuo-us;  -iiess.]    The  quality  or  slate 
of  being  virtuous. 

"All  reaembled  theyr  mother  in  excellent  beautle. 
hut  they  reaembled  not  their  father  in  houestie  ana 
vertuousnrst.'— Golden  Boke.  ch.  xxxvili. 

vir'- U  -  len9e,  s.  [Fr.  vimleiice,  from  Lat. 
virulentia,  from  vir(/teR(u5  =  virulent  (q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Port,  virulencia ;  Ital.  virulenza.] 

1,  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viru- 
lent or  extreMcly  poisonous,  venomous,  or 
injurious  to  life. 

"  A  general  dejection  prevailed  amongst  us,  which 
added  much  to  the  virulence  of  the  disease." — Anson: 
Voyages,  bk.  i..  ch.  x. 

2.  Fig. :  Extreme  acrimony,  bitterness,  or 
malignity. 

"The  virulence  ot  party  heaitatea  not  to  represent 
royalty  lt.setf  in  situations  which  must  render  It  con- 
temptible." — Knox:   Winter  Evenings,  even.  27. 

▼11^-11-1611-9^,  '■  t^^S-  i"'"t^ic(e);  -y.) 
Virulence. 

"The  errora  of  men  may  l>e  sufficiently  refuted 
without  satirical  virulency." — Barrma  :  Sermont, 
vol.  L,  ser.  29. 

vir'-U-leut»  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  viriil€ntus  = 
poisonous,  from  uinis  =  slime,  poison;  Sp., 
Port.,  &,  Ital.  virulento.] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  virus  or  poison  ;  extremely 
poisonous,  venomous,  or  actively  injurious  to 
life. 


2.  Fig. :  Extremely  bitter,  acrimonious,  or 
malignant:  as,  a  virulent  speech. 

*  vir'-u-lent-ed,  a.  [Eng.  virulent;  -ed.} 
Fitledwith  virulence  or  venom. 

"  Certain  spirita  virnlented  from  the  inward  bo- 
vaot." —Feltham  :  Resolves,  pt.  ii..  res.  56. 

vir'-U-lent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  virulent;  -ly.]  In 
a  virulent  manner;  poisonously;  venomously; 
fatally  ;  with  acrimony  or  malignity. 

Vir'-US,  s.     [Lat.  =  slime,  poison.] 

1,  Lit.  t&  Pathol. :  (1)  Any  organic  poison ; 
any  contagious  or  noxious  matter,  as  the  pus 
from  an  ulcer,  the  venom  of  a  snake  or  scor- 
pion. (2)  The  matter,  unappreciable  by  the 
senses,  which,  introduced  into  the  system, 
geneiates  a  specitic  disease  :  as,  the  variolous 
or  the  syphilitic  virus.  In  this  second  sense 
it  does  not  include  the  poison  of  a  serpent, 
which  is  a  natural  secretion,  while  ft  viros 
is  the  result  of  some  morbid  action  on  the 
system. 

2.  Fig. :  Virulence ;  extreme  acrimony  or 
malignity. 

■vis  (I),  s.     [Lat.,  pi.   vires.]     Force,   power, 
strength,  energy,  vigour. 
TT  1.  Vis  acceleratrix  :  Accelerating  force. 

2.  Vis  impressa :  Impressed  force :  that  is, 
the  force  exerteil  as  in  moving  a  body  or  in 
changing  its  direction. 

3.  Vis  inerti(B: 

(1)  Lit.  :  The  resistance  of  matter,  as  when 
a  body  at  rest  is  set  in  motion,  or  a  body  in 
motion  is  brought  to  rest,  or  has  its  motion 
changed  either  in  direction  or  velocity. 

(2)  Fig. :  The  resistance  offered  by  the  in- 
nate inertness  of  persons,  or  their  unwilling- 
ness to  alter  habits,  or  that  which  is 
establislied. 

4.  Vis  medicatrix  natura  : 
Therapeutics:  The  power  which  nature  has 

(unaided  by  a  physician)  of  eftecting  cures. 

'•  The  body  poaseases  a  perfectly  marvellous  power 
whereby  it  protects  iuelf  a^piiust  diseaaea,  wards  off 
some,  cures  in  the  best  aini  apeediest  way  many  of 
those  that  have  set  in,  and  by  a  iirocees  of  its  own 
brings  othei's  more  slowly  to  a  favuurahle  lasue.  Thie 
innate  power  is  called  tlie  tns  natura  medicatri^t."—' 
Gregory :  Consp.  Medicima  7heoretic<e  (ed.  5th)  $  66. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
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5.  Vis  mortiia :  Dend  force;  force  doing  no 
work,  but  nifiely  pioduciug  iireasure,  us  a 
body  at  rest. 

6.  yis  nervosa:  The  property  of  iiervea 
by  which  tliey  convey  fititiiuU  to  muscles. 
(Quant.) 

7.  yis  vitra:  Living  force;  tlie  force  of  a 
boily  innviiifi  a^'iiiust  rt-sistniice,  or  dntng 
work.  It  is  expressed  by  tlie  product  of  tlie 
mass  nf  a  body  multiplied  by  tlie  square  of  its 
velocity. 

vis  (1),  s.  [Fr.  =a  visage,  from  Lat.  i?isum, 
nceus.  "f  visus  =  the  vision,  sight. 1  (Visage.) 
Face.    (Only  used  in  the  phrase  ViS-d-i'is.) 

VlS-^-VlS  (prnn.  viz-a-vi'),  adv.  &  $. 
[¥\.  =  l:ice  It)  face.] 

A.  As  adv.:  In  a  position  facing  each 
other  ;  standing  or  silling  lace  to  face. 

B.  As  s}ttistautive : 

1.  One  vvlio  or  that  which  is  opposite  to  or 
fare  to  face  with  another;  speeillcally,  oiio 
whtt  fni-es  another  ia  certain  dances,  as  In  a 
quadiille. 

"  Bliss  niniiche  was  liideed  the  trij-fl-rij  of  Miss 
Lnatn-'-ThnrkerU!/  :  PeuUemni,  cli.  Xivli- 

2.  A  liglit  town  (.Miria^e  for  two  persons, 
wlio  are  seated  opposite  each  other,  instead  of 
Bide  by  side. 

"  Could  the  stAge  be  n  large  vU-dr-vU, 
Rt^serveil  fur  tlie  itolislieil  iiii<l  Rreiif 
//.  i  J.  i^mith  :  J:eject«d  Addrenea.  p.  10&. 

vi'-Sa»  s.     [Vise.]    A  vis6. 

-  W«re  nimble  to  obtain  the  Russian  vtta  at  Btock- 
holia."— Field,  April  4.  1886. 

Vi'-^  v.t.     [Visa,  s.]    To  vis6. 

ti^'-SLge  (age  as  ig),  •  vys-age,  s.  [Fr., 
from  vis  —  the  visnge,  face,  from  Lat.  visum, 
aerns.  of  r-mts  =  tlie  vision,  sight;  hence, 
look,  mien,  face;  prop.  pa.  par.  of  uidco  =  to 
see.]  Tlie  face,  conntenance,  or  look  of  ii 
pei-snn  or  animal.  (Mainly  applied  to  human 
beings.) 

"  Reitresentlng  either  a  human  viatge,  or  that  of 
•ouieHiiiiual."— Coot."  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  L 

•  vi^'-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  [Visage,  «.]  To 
front  ur  face  a  thing. 

vi^'-aged  (aged  as  ig:d),  '  vys-aged,  a. 

[Eng.  visaij{e)\   -ed.}     Having  a  visage,  coun- 
tenance, or  h'lik  of  a  particular  type. 

"Qriiu  viiaffed  wiirhath  Biiioothil  his  wrinkled  front. " 
ahak^np.  :  Itichard  III.,  i.  L 

vis'-ard,  s.     [Visor.]    A  mask,  a  vizor. 

•  vi^'-grd,  v.t.     [Visard,  s.]    To  mask. 

•  vis-ca'-9e-»,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vwc(um);  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere.] 

Bot.  :  An  oi-der  of  Epigyiinus  Exogens.  alli- 
ance Asarales.  proposed  by  Miers  fur  the  re- 
ception of  Viacnm  and  its  immediate  allies, 
which  lie  considered  more  nkin  to  Santalaceae 
tlian  to  Loranthacete.  Lindley  leaves  the 
genera  in  Loranthaceae. 

▼Is-ca'-9ha,  s.    [Sjian.] 

/.ool.  :  Lagostomiis  trichodactylus,  a  stout- 
built  rmlent,  resembling  a  Mannnt,  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  which  is  from  six  to  eight  inches. 
Four  dibits  nn  the  fore,  and  three  on  the  liind 
limbs,  tlie  latter  fu-nished  with  long,  com- 
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pressed,  and  pointed  nails  ;  muffle  hrond,  and 
coven^d  with  a  velvet-like  mat  nf  bmwn  liaii'; 
t\\r  muttled  gray  above,  yellowish-white  We- 
neatli  ;  dark  band  nn  eacli  check,  a  white 
band  on  muzzle,  running  back  nn  each  side 
almost  as  far  as  tlu-  eve.  They  aie  nocturnal, 
and  resemble  ftabbits  in  thnir  ninvemeiits, 
but  are  less  active.     They  are  foun»l  on  the 


Piinipaa,  from  Buenos  Ayrea  to  Patagonia. 
These  animals  liave  the  .strange  habit  ol  drag- 
ging all  suits  of  hanl  and  uppaiviitly  useless 
oi"ject3  to  the  nuMitli  of  their  burrow,  where 
bones,  stnnes,  thistle-stalks,  ni.d  Innips  of 
eartli  may  befnmidcolhcu'il  intoalai-ge  lira)', 
BuMlcieul^  according  to  Darwin,  to  1111  a  wheel- 
barrow. 

vis-caut'-SQliiii  (au  as  6\^),  *.  [Formed 
from  Eng.  viscous,  and  Ger.  kautschuk  ( = 
camitchouc),  with  sutf.  -in.J 

Chcm.:  The  jiortion  of  crude  viscin  wliieh 
is  insoluble  in  ulcohnl  and  ether ;  sp.  gr.  0!t-8. 
It  is  the  substance  to  which  bird-lime  owes 
its  adhesive  pro|ierties,  and  is  insoluble  in 
alciihol  and  etlier.  Heated  to  120°,  it  haa  the 
consistency  of  olive  oil. 

vla'-fene,  s.  [Lat.  rwc(«m)  =  birdlhne  ;  suff. 
-eru:.] 

CJiem. :  A  mobile,  yellowish  oil,  obUiined  by 
the  thy  distillation  of  visciit.  It  bus  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0*85.  and  distils  almost  completely  at  220°. 

viS'-^er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  viscits  =  an  en- 
ti-ail.] 

A7uit. :  The  qontents  of  the  gieat  cavities  of 
the  body,  as  of  the  skull,  chest,  and  abdo- 
men, but  in  ijopular  language  restricted  to  the 
organs  of  the  thorax  aud  abdomen  ;  the  bowels ; 
the  entrails. 

vis'-^er-al,  a.    [Viscera.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  viscera, 

"  No  A])i>earHiice  uf  viicerat  dlseHse  could  be  dis- 
oovered.'  — /'ieid.  Aug.  27.  IBsT. 

'  2.  Fig-  :  Having  fine  sensibility  ;  sensi- 
tive, tender. 

"  Love  l»  of  all  other  the  lumoat  and  most  vUcvral 
afTectluii:  anil  thereture  callsd  by  tlieniwHtle  "  Iwweli 
of  love.'   — fl/'.  lieyitolda:  On  tA«  Ptmtlotu,  vh.  xl. 

vlsceral-arcli,  s. 

Aiuit.  (i  Eudn-ijol.  (Pi)  :  A  series  of  i)arallel 
ridges  at  the  sides  of  and  bebiiid  the  mouth, 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  luidy.  The 
intervals  between  them  widen  into  clefts. 

•  vis'-cer-ate,  v.t.  [Viscera,]  To  eviscerate 
(M-v.). 

vis'-^id,  a.  [Fr.  viscide,  ftora  Lat.  vwcidus 
=  clammy,  like  bird-lime,  from  viscuvi  = 
mistletoe,  liirdlime.]  Sticky  or  adhering,  and 
liaving  a  ropy  or  glutinnus  consistency  ;  semi- 
fluid and  sticky;  clammy. 

"Gross  fiicwZ hmuoura."— IK ij«man;  Surg«ri/,  bk.U., 
ch. ix. 

via-gid'-i-tj?.  "  vls-cld-l-tle,  s.    (Fr.  vis- 

ciiUtc,  from  viscide^  viscid. J 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  viscid; 
glutinousness,  stickiness,  clamminess. 

"  To  lueiid  purutity  of  blood."      Qreen  :  The  Splten. 

"  2.  Glutinous  concretion. 

"  Okthnrtica  of  mercurials  prectpltAte  the  viiciditiet 
by  thtirstyptlclty."— /7oi/er. 

vis'-cin*  s.     [Lit.  visc(um):  -in.] 

Ckem. :  A  waxy  substance,  the  principal 
constituent  of  biid-lime,  extr;icted  from  the 
stalks,  leaves,  and  berries  <if  the  mistletoe. 
It  is  clear,  colourless,  inodnrous.  and  taste- 
less, instduble  in  water,  but  sli:;litly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  has  the  consistency  of  honey  at 
ordinarv  temperatures,  but  becomes  more 
flui.l  nt"30^  Heated  to  100^  it  is  as  fluid  as 
almond  oil. 

Vis'-^in-ol,  s.    [Eng.  vCscin;  -oI.) 

Chem.  :  A  fragrant  oil  prepared  by  mixing 
visccne  with  soiia-ley,  ami  distilling  the  re- 
sulting crystalline  muss  with  water. 

•vis-c6n'-ti-el,  s.    [Vicontiel.] 

via-cos-im'-e-ter,  «.     [Eng.  viscosUty),  and 

vieter.  1 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  by  Dollfus  to  an 
apparatus  for  nieasuiing  the  viscosity  of 
cohmriiig  liquids  thickened  with  gum,  by 
comparing  the  time  required  by  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  liquid  to  pass  through  a  certain 
aperture,  with  tliat  required  by  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water.    (Watts.) 

vx9-c6s'-i-ty,  •  vis-coB-i-tle,  «.    [Fr.  vis- 

cosite,  ti-oni  Lat.  viscosu^  =  vi-^cous  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viscous; 
stickiness,  glutinousness,  adhesiveness,  vis- 
cidity, tenacity. 

"The  air  l«lnp  mixed  with  the  animal  fluids  deter- 
mtiiea  their  c-iiiidiiioii  as  to  rarity,  density.  vUcotity, 
X«UMity."—Arbuthnot. 


2.  A  glutinous  ur  vUcous   body  or  sal^ 

stance. 

"  A  t<-iiiiuna  ruiftiiNtluii.  ur  coiitliKied  f  ffliivniii).  af  t«r 

,1.1* 

e. 

vis'-ooiint  (^  silent), '  vl-cont,  *  vi'-coliiit, 
•vl-counte,  "vy- count,  s.  \\\.  vi- 
coi'ite :  V.  l-r.  visconic,  Ironi  Lai.  viixvoinUtm, 
accus.  id'  t^tcfcoiif «  =  one  who  tills  the  place 
of  a  count  or  earl :  vice  =  In  the  pi  ice  of,  and 
comes  =  a  conipaiiiun,  a  count,  an  earl.] 

•  L  An  odleer  who  supplied  the  place  of 
the  count  or  carl,  and  acted  as  his  deputy  In 
the  maiiageiuont  of  the  alluirs  uf  the  couuty, 
iu  reality  Illling  the  otiicu  uf  shcrilf. 

"The  viivitit.  called  either  iirocomcs  or  vtcecoiiies, 
in  I  liiiu  piutt  Cdiii-i  lied  ill  tho  ciiiiiitiu  viidcr  the  vnile. 
—HuUiilli0U:  I/«ivr.  £iii/lund,  l>k    11..  vh.  v, 

2.  A  degree  or  title  of  nobility  ranking  next 
behiw  an  earl,  and  above  a  burim.  It  is  the 
most  recently  established  l!;n;;lish  tllle  of 
ntdiility,  having  been  (irstconferred  by  letters 
patent  from  Henry  VI.  on  John  Lord  lieau- 
mont,  iu  A.D.  1440.    The  title  of  viscuunt  U 


VISCOUNT  B   CORONET. 

frequently  held  in  England  as  the  second  title 
of  an  earl,  and  is  borne  by  the  eldest  son  as  ft 
courtesy  title  during  tlie  lile  of  bis  father. 
The  coronet  of  a  viscount  of  England  is  com- 
posed of  (I  circle  of  gold,  cliased,  having  un 
the  edge  twelve,  fcmrLeeii,  or  sixteen  j-eails; 
the  cap  nf  crimson  velvet,  turned  up  with 
ermiite,  and  closed  at  the  top  with  a  rich 
tassel  of  gold. 

3.  An  oHicer  of  the  Crown  in  Jersey,  who 
perfiirms  the  dnties  of  an  En;,dish  eoroner. 
He  lias  a  deputy  viscount,  who  acts  in  his 
absence. 

Vts-c^nt'-ess  (is  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  viscount; 
■e»s.]  The  wilu  oi  a  viscount;  a  peeress  of 
the  louith  degree  of  nobility. 

vis -co^t- ship,  vis'-c6iiat-f,  vla"- 
Ootint'-ig^  (is  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  viscount; 
•ship.  -CI/,  -y.]  The  quality,  rank,  or  degree 
of  a  viscount. 

"  If  A  Iwirony  made  him  a  Coiiaervattve.  whftt  fronid 
be  I  he  etlect  of  nvitcuuut^  /'—Oaiii/  A'ews.Jnu.  I,  1884. 

vis'-COiis,   a.     [Lat.   viscosus,  from  vuicumzs 
bird-lime.]  Glutinous,  sticky,  adhesive,  viscid. 
"Full  of  a  (nosae  and  vUcout  humor."—/*.  BoUand: 
Plinie,  bk-  xvi  ,  cli.  xxvii. 

viscous-fermentation,  s. 

Chem. :  A  cli;inge  broi'.'.;ht  about  in  sacchft- 
rine  solutions  by  the  aid  uf  a  jiarticnlar  fer- 
ment, consisting  of  an  aggregation  uf  single 
cells,  each  containing  a  single  bright  nucleus. 
The  product  of  feimentjition  is  a  gum-like 
ropy  substiince,  the  presence  of  which  in  ft 
solution  has  the  junvcr  of  arresting  ordinary 
or  vinous  fermentation. 

vis'-cous-ness,  5.  [Eng.  viscous ;  -ness.]  The 
qn:ility  or  state  of  being  viscous;  viscidity, 
viscosity. 

vls'-oiim,  s.     [Lat  =  the  mistletoe.) 

Hot. :  Mistletoe  ;  a  genus  of  Lmantliacea 
(q.v.).  Leaves  opposite,  whorled,  01  wanting; 
flowers  unisexual  ;  males  with  tlio  calyx  ob- 
solete, four  petjils,  ovate,  fleshy,  united  at  the 
base,  and  bearing  each  a  single  anther,  adnate 
with  its  upper  siirlace.  Fertile  tlnwers,  with 
a  supeiiur  calyx  ha\ing  an  obscui-e  margin; 
four  erect,  ovate,  very  minute  petJils.  and  ft 
Besaile  Bligmi.  Species  ab'n-t  one  hundred,  of 
which  V.  altmm  is  the  uell-known  ICuroiieuD 
mistletoe.  Tho  Uuitod  Slates  has  about  aix 
Bpei:ie8,  uf  different  generic  uame. 

Vis'-ciis,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat:  An  entrail  ;  one  of  the  contents  of 
tho  head,  thorax,  ur  alKiomen.     [Vi3Cer*.1 

•vise  (1),  vese,  s.  [Fr.  biw  =  tbe  north 
wind.l  A  blast  of  wind  ;  a  storm,  a  commo- 
tion. 


boU.  boy;  poilt,  J6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  o^t.    ph  =  & 
-olan, -tlan  =  sh^jk    -tlon, -Blon  =  ahun; -tlon, -fiion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tious, -alous  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  ^u:.  =  b$l,  d^ 
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Tl'-Se  (2X  »•  [F'"'.  V*-  P*^.  of  riser  =  to  put  a 
vise  to,  tioiii  Lat.  vlsus,  |>a.  pur.  of  viileu  =  to 
Bee. I  An  indJitseineiit  imide  upon  a  pjisspni-t 
by  llie  pmpcrly  constituted  tiiitliority,  whethi-r 
aTiilia."*sad<.r,  cnusiil,  or  pi'lk-e,  allowing  tliut 
it  haa  been  examined  and  found  correct. 

•▼i§e  (3),  s,    [Vies,  S.J 

•vi'-se,  i".^  [ViaE  (2),  s.]  To  put  a  vi36  on  ; 
to  exaiiiiiie  aud  iiidoise,  as  a  pati6[  int. 

Vish'-nod,  Vlsh'-nii,  s.  [Sans.,  from  vw  = 
toeiilei,  to  pervade. J 

Brahmanism :  The  secnn.t  person  of  the 
modern  Hindoo  Triniurli  ^.v.).  Wlieu  he 
first  appears  in  Vedic  times,  lie  is  simply  the 
God  of  the  Sliiuiu;^  Finnaiuent,  tha  younger 
bruLher  of  India,  and  inferior  to  him  in  dig- 
nity. By  the  time  that  the  epic  poema,  the 
Rfiuia>aiia  aud  the  &lalial>lianit,  were  com- 
posed, Vishnoo  had  made  a  cou^idei-able  ad- 
vanue  to  his  present  position,  the  full  attain- 
ment of  wliiuh,  however,  was  reserved  for 
the  peiiod  of  the  Puranas.  One  of  these 
books  is  ealled  the  Vishnoo  Purana.  He  is 
reg-irded  as  the  member  of  tlie  Triad  wliose 
speci.d  functiuQ  is  to  preserve.  To  do  this 
he  niue  times  successively  became  incarnate, 
and  will  do  so  once  more.  The  lirst  time 
he  apjieared,  it  was  as  a  tlsli  to  wiu-n  a  riglitr 
eous  king,  Mann,  of  an  appoachinR  deluge, 
anil  Siive  the  sacred  Vedas  from  being  lu&t. 
His  set'ond  appearance  was  as  a  tortoise  to 
eupport  the  vvtirld,  wliile  the  gods  and  god- 
de.''Se3  clmnied  the  sea ;  the  third,  a-s  a  bi'ar, 
to  lift  up  the  submerged  w  rid  on  Ids  tusks  ; 
the  fourtli,  as  a  man-lion,  to  tear  to  pieces 
an  impious  king ;  the  lifth,  as  a  dwarf,  to 
recover  for  the  gods  their  BUpremacy  lost  by 
their  neglect;  the  sixth,  as  Parasurama,  to 
■wash  away  tUe  sins  of  the  earth  by  the  de- 
Btiuction  of  the  Kshatriya  lace — prolably  an 
allusion  to  tlie  liistoiie  fact  tliut  wlieu  the 
Ar>an  Brahman  and  Kshatriya  warriors  had 
well  established  themselves  in  India,  jeal- 
ousies arose  between  theju,  and  the  Ksliatriyas 
were  vanquished,  and  in  large  measure  de- 
Btroyed,  by  the  Biahmans ;  the  seveutli,  was 
es  Etima,  tiie  hei-o  of  the  Ramayana ;  the 
eighth,  as  Kiishna;  the  ninth,  as  Booiidha; 
aud  the  tenth,  as  Kalki,  or  the  White  Horse, 
is  still  to  come.  When  it  arrives,  Vishnoo 
shall  appear  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  drawn 
Bword,  wherewith  he  shall  destroy  the  wicked, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  renovated 
worM.  Vislmoo  himself  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  dark-blue  man,  with  four  arms, 
tlie  (irst  holding  a  war-club,  the  second  a 
concU-shell,  the  tliird  a  quoit-like  weap()n 
called  Chaliia,  and  the  fourth  a  water-lil>. 
His  two  most  popular  incarnations  are  as 
Bama  and  Krishna.  His  most  enthusiastic 
followers  are  generally  drawn  from  the  nuddle 
classes  of  Hindoo  society.  His  mark  on  their 
fomheads  is  a  trident,  witb  a  yellow  fork  in 
the  centre,  and  a  white  one  on  each  side. 
Many  monastic  sects  worship  him  almost 
exclusively.    [Vaishnava-J 

Vfa-i-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  [Fr.  visibilitL]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  visible  or  perceivable  by 
the  eye  ;  perceptibility,  conspicuousness. 

"  Peiitct  Mm  tlint  liatb  uo  colour  or  flgiire,  no  p^rta 
nor  budy,  uo  acciJeiits  or  vieibUitj/.'—iSp.  Taj/lor: 
Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

Vig'-i-ble,  *  vys-y-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from 
Lat,  visibilis,  from  insus,  jia.  jiar.  of  vitlio  = 
to  see  ;  Sp.  visible;  Ital.  visibile.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Perceivable  by  the  sight;  cajiable  of 
being  seen  ;  perceptible  by  the  eye  ;  in  view. 

■•  The  visible  world,  the  proper  object  of  eight,  is  nut 
exteruAl.  I>ab  in  the  mind.'— Jleitl:  On  the  Hind, 
ch.  vi..  S  11. 

2.  Apiiarent,  open,  conspicuous. 

"  Thuugh  his  Actlous  were  iiot  visible.'' 

Shakesp.  :  Cymb.;tim.  UL  4. 

B,  As  subst. :  Tliat  which  is  or  can  be  seen 
by  the  eye. 

"  The  iDD,tbeTiiKticn1  considentlnn  of  Tinlhle  fiinire, 
whlcu  \^K  sliiill  cnll  the  geometry  of  vuibla,''~/iaut : 
On  iht  Mind.  ch.  vi.,  5  8. 

Visible  Church,  s. 

TneoL:  The  Church,  as  seen  by  man,  not 
as  it  appears  to  God.  It  includes  the  wh'de 
borjyof  professing  Cliristians,  some  of  them 
regenerate,  others  unregenerate ;  the  two 
cl.tsses  conuningled,  as  were  the  wheat  and 
tares  mentioned  in  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii. 
24-30).  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Invisible 
Church,  consisting  only  of  the  regenerate; 


but  who  are  worthy  of  lliis  designation  is 
known  only  to  God.  (Cf.  1  Kings  icix.  lU,  14, 
18,) 

visible-horizon,  &  The  line  that  bounds 

the  Sight. 

visible-Speech,  s.  A  term  applied  by 
its  inventur,  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell,  to  a 
system  of  alphabetical  chaiacters  designed  to 
repieseiit  evei'y  possible  articulate  utterance 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  each  opgan  and  eadi 
mode  of  speech  having  its  appropriate  symbol. 
By  means  of  this  system  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  taught  to  speak. 

^aT-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  visibU ;  -nest.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  visible ;  visibility. 

^9'-i-bl3?',  *  vys-y-bly.  adv,    [Eng.  visibl{t)  ; 

-ly.] 

1.  In  a  visible  manner;  so  as  to  l^o  per- 
ceivable by  tlie  eye ;  openly,  manifestly, 
plainly,  perceptibly. 

■■  By  tlie  lieaii  we  iiuike  knowu  more  visibly  our  Bup. 
pUcntiuus,  our  tbreatfuiugB." — Dryden,    [Tudd.) 

2.  Plainly,  clearly,  evidently,  manifestly. 

"  Visiblsi  beueflclnl  to  »dL"— ioc*«;  Buman  Und«r. 
ttand..  bk.  1.,  ch,  ill. 

vis'-ie,  viz-ie,  «.  [Fr.  vise*  =  an  aim,  taking 
u  sight  at,  from  vuif7-  =  to  aim,  to  mark,} 
[Vise.] 

1.  The  aim  taken  at  as  object,  as  by  one 
about  to  shoot. 

2.  A  scrutinizing  view  or  look, 

3.  The  knot  or  sight  on  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun  by  which  aim  is  taken. 

If  Scotch  in  all  its  sensea. 

•vi-sier",  s.    [Vizier.] 

Vi^'-i-gdth,  s.   [Seedef.J    One  of  the  Western 

Gotlus,  or  that  branch  of  the  Gothic  tribes 
which  settled  in  Dacia,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths.  [Ostro- 
goth.] 

Vi^-i-goth'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Visigoth;  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Visigoths, 

vis-ion  (s  as  zh),  *  vis-i-onn,  * xrys-y-on. 
*vys-ioil,  5.  [Fr.  visioii^B.  vision,  sight, 
from  Lat.  visionem,  accus.  of  risio  =  siglit, 
from  visus,  pa.  par.  of  video  =  to  see  ;  cogn. 
with  Sanse.  vid  =  to  know ;  Goth.  &  A.S. 
witan  ;  Eng.  luit,  wot.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeing  external  objects  ;  actual 
siglit. 

"The  intuitive  Tuion  of  God  lu  the  world  to  come.* 
—Booker:  Eccitt.  Politie.  bk.  i.,  |  II. 

2.  The  faculty  of  seeing  ;  that  power  or 
faculty  by  wliieh  we  perceive  the  forms  and 
colours  of  objects  through  the  sense  of  sight ; 
sight. 

"And  these  pictures,  proiM^ted  by  uiotiou  along 
the  tibres  uf  the  optick  iierse:^  into  the  bmiii,  are  the 
i;au-*e  of  pwiort."— ^ew(o«;  Upticks. 

3.  That  wliich  ia  seen  or  perceived  by  the 
eye  ;  an  object  of  sight. 

4.  Specif.,  that  which  is  seen  otherwise 
than  ljy  the  ordinary  sight,  or  the  rational 
eye  ;  a  supeniatural,  prophetic,  or  imagiuury 
appearance ;  something  seen  in  a  trance, 
dream,  ecstasy,  or  tlie  like;  a  phautoin,  a 
spectie,  an  apparition. 

"  Ui>oii  the  foot  of  thU  coiistructiou.  It  la  snpixwed 
that  Isaiivh  in  iiroithetlc  di'eaiit  or  vision  heard  God 
s|>eakiiig  to  hiui  (like  na  St.  Peter  hcird  r  voice,  nud 
saw  a  vision,  while  lie  hiy  in  a  tr.iuce),  ami  that  in  ideA 
he  transacted  all  that  Gixl  ao  ordered  him  to  do.  "— 
Water/anU:    Horfca,  vi.  2i3. 

5.  An>'thing  unreal  or  imaginary ;  a  crea- 
tion of  fancy. 

1"  Vision  is  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing 
seen ;  apparition,  the  thing  that  appt-ara. 
Kijtoji,  signifying  a  thing  seen,  is  taken  for  a 
supernatural  exertion  of  the  vision. ;  ajtjxiri' 
tion  refers  us  to  the  object  seen,  which  may 
be  true  or  false,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  presents  itself.  Jo.seph  was  wamed 
by  a  i-isiot  to  fly  into  Egypt  ;  Mary  Magdalen 
was  informed  of  the  resurrection  by  .-in  appari- 
tion; feverish  people  often  think  they  see 
visions ;  timid  and  credulous  people  some- 
times take  trees  and  pr>sts  for  ajrparitions. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  phaiitom  is  a  false  appari- 
tion, or  the  appearance  of  a  thing  otherwise 
th;in  it  leally  is  ;  thus  the  ignis-Catuus,  or 
will-o'-the-wisp,  is  a  phantom.  A  s])ectre  is  tlie 
apparition  of  any  spiritual  being ;  a  ghost  is 
the  spirit  of  a  dead  person  appearing  to  the 
living.    {Crabb.) 


(1)  Arc  of  vision: 

Axtron:  An  urc  which  measures  the  least 
di>tince  at  which,  after  sunset,  a  tlxed  star 
or  planet  enicrgmg  from  the  euu'a  ruya  b^ 
comes  visible. 

(2)  litutijic  vision :  [Beatific]. 

(3)  Direct  (or  simple)  vision  : 

Optics  :  Vision  performed  by  means  of  rays 
passing  directly  or  in  straight  lines  Iroin  the 
ladiant  point  to  the  eye.  The  distance  at 
which  objects  can  be  seen  with  the  greatest 
dJHtinctness  varies  in  ditterent  individuals, 
and  in  the  same  individual  it  is  often  ditler- 
enc  in  the  two  eyes.  For  small  objects,  such 
ad  ordinary  print,  it  i.**  from  foiurteen  to  fifteen 
inches  in  normal  cases. 

(4)  Fieid  of  vision: 

Optics  :  The  same  as  Field  of  view  (q.v-X 

(5)  Refiected  vision : 

Optics:  Vision  performed  by  means  of  rays 
reflected  as  by  niirroi"s. 

(0)  Refracted  vision : 

Optics:  Vision  performed  by  means  of  rays 
reTracted  or  deviateri  by  passing  through 
mediums  of  ditterent  deusitits. 

*  Via'-l6u  (S  as  zh),  vX  [Vision,  s.]  To  see 
as  in  u  vision  ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye  of  the 
intellect  or  imagination. 

"  We  lu  the  tuumiittf  eyed  the  pleasant  fields 
i'isi'/ncd  before.'  tiouthej/  :  Joun  c/  Arc,  vill. 

*vis'-i6n-gl  (S  as  zh),  a.  [Eng.  viUon^  s,; 
■aL]    PertJiining  or  relating  to  vision. 


vi^'-ion-ar-i-ness  (§  as  zh),  s.    [Eng, 

visionary;  -ncss.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  vioionary. 

Vis'-ion-ar-y  (s  as  zh),  o.  &  «.    [Eng,  vision; 

■ary.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pei-taining  to  visions  ;  appropriate 
to  or  chaiacterized  by  the  appearance  of 
visions. 

"  At  the  virionarif  boor  .  .  . 
AugeUo  harps  are  lu  full  cuiict:!!  heard.' 

7Tta7)isaii  r  Summer,  5S8. 

2.  Existing  in  imagination  ouly  ;  not  real; 
Imaginary  ;  having  no  real  or  solid  founda- 
tion ;  unsubstantial. 

"Our  virtories  ouly  led  ua  to  further  visionarg 
proBpecta.'— :*  nrift. 

3.  AUected  by  phantoms  or  fancies ;  dis- 
posed to  receive  impressions  on  the  imagina- 
tion ;  apt  to  receive  and  act  on  mere  f-mcies 
or  wiiiuis,  as  if  they  were  realities;  disjiosed 
or  given  to  day-dreaming,  fanciful  theories, 
or  the  like. 

*  i.  Spectral. 

"  Ou  the  ueighbouriug  {^latn 
Lay  beain  ol  visiunary  soldierH  slain.*' 

Drytien:  Tt/ranntc  Lowe,  L  1. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Oue  who  sees  visions  or  unreal  sigh'..:; 
2.  One  who  forms  imi'racticable  or  quixotic 

schemes  ;  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  fanciful 
theories,  or  the  like. 

"Some  celebrated  writers  ol  ourowu  couutry,  who, 
with  all  their  good  sense  aud  genius,  were  vu'iirrtnrUs 
^ti^ti   ^.^Hhox:   Remarks  on 

*  Vis -ioned (s a,s zh),a.    [Eng.  vision, s.;  -ed.) 

1.  Seen  in  a  vision  or  dream ;  formed  by 
the  fancy  ;  visionary,  spectral. 

"  For  them  no  visioned  terrura  daunt" 

Scott.    {Annandate,) 

2.  Having  the  power  of  seeing  visions ; 
hence,  inspired. 

"Ob  !  DOt  the  visinned  poet  in  his  dreams  .  .  . 
So  fair,  so  liritht.  ao  wild  a  shape 
Uatb  yet  beheld."  Shelltry  :  Queen  Mab,  L 

*  TlS'-ion-iSt  (s  as  zh),  s.    [Eng.  vision  ;  -ist.^ 

One  who  sees  or  believes  be  sees  visions ,  a 
believer  in  visions. 

*  vis'-ion-less  (s  as  zh),  a.  [Eng.  vision  ; 
•l^s.]     Destitute  of  vision  ;  blind. 

Vis'-it,  'vls-yt,  v.t  &  i.  [Fr.  visiter,  from 
Lat.  visito  =  to  go  to  see,  to  visit,  freq.  of 
rLSo  =  to  survey,  from  visxs,  pa.  par.  of  video 
=  CO  see  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  visitar;  Ital,  visUare,} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  go.  or  cometo  see  (a  person  orobject), 
in  the  way  of  friendship,  business,  curiosity, 
ceremony,  duty,  or  the  like  ;  to  call  upon ;  to 
pay  a  visit  to. 

"  Thee.  Rtoii.  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
Nightly  1  vitU."  JfHton :  P.  L.,  ill.  81 


Gte,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camrl,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pfit» 
OTt  wore,  W9li;  work.  who.  son ;  matcb  ciib,  oiire,  ^nite,  cnr.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw« 
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2.  To  come  nnd  attend  on,  as  on  one  in 

■ickiicss.    (Matt.  xxv.  36.) 

3.  To  C'liiie  or  go  to  generally;  to  call  at; 
to  enttT,  to  frequent :  aa,  Swallows  visit  Una 
country  in  the  simiiiier. 

^  Toatt**nd  on  ;  to  accompany;  to  follow. 

"  ltl9leepl»eldom  eitift  sorrow." 

SiutXMf}. :  Tamp«it,  iL  L 

5,  To  go  or  come  to,  as  for  purposes  of  in- 
epection,  supervision,  exaiuiuutinn,  correction 
of  at. uses,  or  the  like  :  as,  A  bisUop  visiU  his 
diocese. 

6L  To  afflict,  to  overtake,  to  attack. 

"  Era  he  bj  ■loknees  hixil  been  mtUfd.' 

iihakirtp.  :  1  Banri/  I  V..  IT.  L 

7.  In  Scriptural  language,  to  Rend  a  Ju'lg- 
ment  from  heaven  upon,  whettier  i"X  the 
purpose  of  punishiiii!,  trhastising,  or  atflii-tiug, 
or  of  comforting,  encouraging,  or  consoling. 

"Therefore  hMt  thou  vUUtd  and  destroyed  them.' 
—Itiunh  1x^1.  14. 

8.  To  Intlict  punishment  for. 

"The  aliia  of  my  mother  should  l»e  vlMtd  upon  me.' 
^^htikeup,  :  iftrcfuitU  nf  Venice.  Hi,  5. 

•9.  To  attack  in  a  hostile  manner. 

"  Ere  the  king  _ 
Dlimin  hia  power,  he  meaua  to  risit  u»." 

Shaketp. :  1  ffenr^  IV.,  It.  i. 

B.  IniTansitive. : 

*  1,  To  examine,  to  inspect,  to  see. 

•"[Evel  .  .  .  went  forth  wnoii^  hertralti  and  flowers, 
To  vuic  how  they  prosper'd. ' 

Milton  :  P.  U.  vili.  4&. 
2.  To  practise  calUng  on  or  visiting  others  ; 
to  keep  up  friendly  intercourse,  by  making 
visits  or  calls  at  the  houses   of   friends  or 
relatives. 

Wf'-xt.  5.    [Fr.  visiU.]    [Visit,  v.] 

1,  The  act  of  visiting,  or  Roing  to  see  a  per- 
son, )'lace,  or  thing  ;  a  call ;  a  short  stay  of 
friemiship,  ceremony,  business,  daty,  cu- 
riosity, or  the  like. 

"  In  rititt 

Like  thoM  of  angetn,  ihort  (uid  far  between." 

Blnir :  The  Qravt.  iL  M7. 

2.  A  formal  or  official  visit  or  inspection ; 
a  visitation. 

H  (1)  Right  of  visit :  [VisrTATio-V,  II.  2], 
(2)  To  pay  a  visit :  To  visit.    [Visit,  v.,  A- 

1.,  B.  2.1 
*  visit-day,  .'.    A  day  on  which,  a  lady  in 

society  was  "at  home"  to  receive  callers. 

"  Oil  oMt-d/j t/t  abo  l>eAra 
To  mount  her  fifty  fllgbta  of  a-mple  atalrB." 

PameU  :  Elegy  to  an  Old  UeautV. 

*vis'-it-a-l>le,  a.  (Eng.  visii;  -obk.]  Liable 
or  subject  to  l>e  visited, 

"All  hotpitftlB  built  •ince  the  Re(orm»tlon  are 
visUatil*  by  Uie  kiug  or  Loni  Obaucellor."— ^yf^i?«. 

f  Vts-i-tSJi'-dme,  s.  [Fr.  See  e:rtract.]  A 
nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation.  [ViaiTA- 
TION.  11(1).] 

"  Mjiiiy  faonsea  of  '  TitUandinM  '—bo  theae  nuna  are 
called  ill  Fniuce— ioouaroae."— jlrfdU  *  ^TTioii."  CofA. 
Die*-,  p.  847. 

•  vi3'-it-ant»  a.  &  $.  f Lat.  vwttona,  pr.  par. 
of  yiatio  =  to  visit  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Acting  the  part  of  a  visitor  ; 
paying  a  visit. 

"  He  k-iiew  the  rocks  which  angels  haunt 
Oil  the  mouiit^ttia  vUUifit." 
WordawoTth :  Song  at  tha  Fea^t  of  Brougham  Ca$tle. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  visits ;  one  wlio 
goes  or  comes  to  visit  or  see  another  ;  a  visitor ; 
one  who  is  a  gm'st  in  the  liouse  of  another. 


Vis-i-ta'-tlon, s.    [Fr..  from  Lat.  visitationem. 
aci-'us.  of  visitatlo,  from  visitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
vhiilo  —  to  visit  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
•  1.  The  act  of  visiting  or  of  paying  a  visit ; 
s  visit. 

"  To  pay  BoheiiiiJv  the  pi/iifttinn,' 

Sh-iketp.:    Winter  BTalfi.i-'i- 

2.  Specifically,  a  formal  or  official  visit  paid 
perindicaliy  by  a  superior,  inspecting,  or 
superiiitemling  olficer,  or  other  duty  qualified 
authority,  to  acorporatiori,  college,  church,  or 
tlie  liktf,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration or  body  is  carried  on,  how  its  laws 
and  regulations  are  observed,  and  the  like. 

"  '  will  vuu  fiubuilt.*  wild  the  biahop,  '  to  our  viilM- 
tton>'"-.V(U-'tui^ip  ■  nut.  En!J..ch.  viU. 

*3.  The  object  of  a  visit. 

"  0  flowera, 
My  early  tititntUm  and  my  laaU" 

.UllC'm:  P.  L,.  il.  2T6. 

4.  A  special  dispensation  or  judgment  sent 


from  heaven ;  a  communication  of  divine 
favnur  iirgoodiicaa,  but  nmru  usually  of  divine 
indiKf^tmn  and  retribution  ;  divine  chastise- 
ment or  alttiction ;  retributive  atflicLion  or 
trouble. 

"  \Vb*t  will  ye  do  U  tha  day  of  tiitUaHonj  and  In 
the  deMolHtiou  wkLob  ahail  cwuie  from  faiT'— /ttiioA 

x.a 

n.  Technieaity: 

1.  EccUa:  An  annual  assembly,  chiefly  of 
clergy  and  churchwardens,  called  toguther  at 
one  or  more  conveuieut  centres  for  the  pur- 
jMise  of  admitting  churi;iiwardens  elect  1o 
otflce,  of  reiiiiviuj^  p resent uienta,  and  of  ofll- 
cially  reviewing  tlie  condition  of  parishes,  and 
of  tlie  dioc.!se  or  arohdeacimry,  in  a  charge 
by  tlie  lililiop  or  aich<leacon,  founded  on 
answers  to  tlie  enquiries  of  the  bishop  to 
the  clergy,  and  of  tlio  archdeacon  to  church- 
wanleiis,  an  I  frequently  embodying  digests 
of  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on  snli- 
jects  of  interest  to  the  Cliurch.  The  arch- 
deacon holds  his  visitation  annnally,  but 
delivers  no  char^'e  when  the  bishop  is  *'on 
visitation;"  the  bisliop,  for  tlie  most  part, 
trienuially.  These  assemblies  are  always  very 
largely  attended  by  tlie  clergy,  and  inucli 
more  by  I'hurcliwardens  tSiau  was  the  case  a 
few  yearn  since.  (Engiitli.) 

2.  hiUnuU.  Law:  The  act  of  a  naval  com- 
mander wlio  visits  or  enters  onlward  a  vessel 
belonging  to  another  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  herchai-acterand  object,  but  with- 
out clainiingor  exercising  the  light  of  search. 
Tlieright  of  performing  this  act  is  called  tlie 
Riglit  of  Visit,  or  Right  of  Visitation. 

%  (1)  OnUr  of  the  Visitation  :  An  Order  of 
nuns,  founded  at  Annecy,  in  1610.  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  then  Bisliop 
of  Geneva,  by  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal. 
As  the  oltject  of  the  bishop  was  to  make  it 
possilile  for  invalid  ladies  to  join  this  new 
body,  the  rule,  which  was  a  moditled  form  of 
the  rule  of  St.  Angnstine,  included  few  cor- 
poral austerities.  At  first  there  was  no  en- 
closure, BO  that  the  nous  could  visit  the  sick 
in  their  own  homes;  but  the  rule  of  enclosnre 
was  adopted  in  1618.  The  order  has  two 
houses  in  England— at  Waliner  and  Weatbury- 
on-l'rym. 

(2)  night  of  Visitation: 
Interaat.  Law:  [Visitation,  II.  2.3. 

(3)  Visitation  of  the  Sick: 
Ecclea. :  An  offlce  of  the  Anglican  Church 

for  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  sick 
persons.  It  is  founded  on  the  offices  of 
ancient  liturgies,  omitting  the  formal  pro- 
cession of  the  priest  and  his  clerks  to  the 
house  of  the  sick,  the  saying  of  the  Peniten- 
tial Psalms,  and  the  anointing  with  oil.  With 
tliese  exceptions,  it  is  substantially  the  same 
as  Extreme  Unction  (q.v.).  The  form  for 
anointing  was  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
104i>,  but  was  omitted  in  that  of  1552. 

(4)  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary: 
Series. :  A  festival,   celebrated  on  July  2, 

Instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Pope  Urban,  to  commemorate  the 
Virgin's  visit  (Luke  i.  39—56)  to  Elizabeth, 
the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Vif-i-ta-tbr'-i-al,  o.  [Lat.  vLntator  =  a 
visitor;  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -ial]  [Visitation.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  judicial  visitor  or 
visitation. 

•'  A  vUititorial  power  of  vaat  and  nudeflned  extent." 
— J/acaulai/ :  Hiit.  £ng-,  ch.  i. 

Vi-site',  8.  [Fr.]  A  light  cape  or  short  cloak 
of  lace  or  silk  worn  by  ladies  in  Buminer. 

•  vis'-it-er,  *.    [Eng.  visit,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 

visits ;  a  visitor. 
vis'-It-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &«.    [ViaiT,  v.} 

*  A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  visits  ; 
empowered  or  authorized  to  make  visits  :  as, 
a  visiting  committee. 

C.  -^s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  paying  a  visit  or 
visits. 
•  2.  Prompting,  influence,  attack,  fit. 

"  Thiit  no  compunctious  HsUtngt  of  iiatme 
Sliiike  tiiy  fell  purpose."      Shakfp. :  Maebtth,  L  i. 

vlsiting-ant,  s. 

Zool.  :  Aiwmma  arcens,  theDriver-ant(q.v.). 

Vlsltlng-'bOOk,  s.  a  book  in  wliich  are 
written  the  names  of  persons  to  be  visited. 


vtsltlng-oard.  ••  A  Kinall  card,  bearing 
one's  nano-.  A^.,  to  be  left  ou  luakuig  calU  or 
l>aying  vialta. 

vi?-It-or,   •vls-lt-our,    a     tPr.    vitUeur, 

fronj  visiter  =  to  vibil.J 

1.  One  who  visit* ;  on«  who  makes  a  vUlt 

or  cjUI  ;  a  visiter. 

"  DlnttiiKiiUlituslb*  familiar  friend  or  ntatlon  tnm 
the  uiuat  uiixliali  rIjUim-."— I'mI/t.  Nu    lOA. 

2.  A  superior  or  officer  jmtliorize>l  to  make 
a  visitation  of  a  corpor.ition  or  any  Innlitution 
for  the  purposo  of  seimg  that  the  laws  and 
regnlatioiis  are  observed,  or  that  tli*"  dutiea 
and  conditions  prwtcrilted  by  ti»c  founder  Of 
by  law  are  duly  pei-formed  and  execnud. 

'■  After  they  had  dl*;hi*rg«d  blattopa.  Uiey  agreed  to 
haveauiieriiitenileiila,  coinioiBBloiieia.  Mid  viSitort.  — 
Jlolitu/ifd  ■    ffittor.t  0/  ^c-jllund{tku    1683t 

*  vij-i-tor'-i-al,  a,    (Eng.  viaiior;  -teL]  VW- 

ta  to  I  ial. 

*■  All  nrchdeaoon  haa  vUUorial  powar  ta  parlah«L'-« 

Aylijfe :  Parergon. 

•  Tif'-lt-ress,  a.   [Eng.  visit;  -rest.)   A  feaale 

visitor. 

'■  Ke«iily,  I  fear,  dtd  the  Bfa  of  the  wititrrm  pf«ro* 
the  y»uug   jiRSlor'a  beart."— Cfcarion«   BraiM :   Jamt 

£i/re.  clu  xxxlL 

•vis*-ive,  a.  [Fr.  wrt/  from  Lat.  viaus,  pa. 
pan  of  video  =  to  Bee;  Sp..  Port.,  &  Ital. 
viaivo.]    Pertaining  to  th«  power  of  seeing; 

visual. 

"Uur  viriM  beams."— fip.  BtMlt :  Of  Prot/hanen«tit, 
Vk.  i..  I  fr. 

via'-mi-a,  s.     [Named  aOer  M.  do  Viame,  ft 

uierehant  in  Lisbon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  EIndese.  Trees  or  nlirubs, 
with  quadrangular  bianches.  opposite  entire 
leaves,  sometimes  with  glandular  dot*,  and 
terminal  cymes  of  yelhrw  or  greenish  flowers. 
Sepals  five  or  four;  petals  as  many,  usually 
villous  on  the  Inside,  and  with  black  glandular 
dots  ;  stamens  many,  in  five  bundles ;  fruit  a 
berry,  with  tive  cells  and  many  sf-eds.  Known 
BpecitfS  more  than  twenty,  the  majorit>  from 
tropical  America,  the  rest  from  tropical  Africa. 
Visrnia  guianensia  is  a  auuill  Mexican  and 
Guianan  tree,  about  eight  feet  high,  wilh 
ovate-lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  dilated  at 
the  base,  smooth  above,  rufous  beneath.  Tlie 
bark,  leaves,  and  fruit,  when  wounded,  yield 
a  guinresin,  called  in  commerce  American 
Gumini-Gutta,  which,  when  dry.  becomes 
bard  and  resembles  gamboge.  It  is  given 
in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  V.  murrojif/w  and 
V.  laccifera  also  yield  a  drastic  gmu-resin  like 
gamboge.    [Elodca,  2.] 

*vl8ne.  5.  [Norm.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  Tici)iia  =  a 
neighbourhood,  from  vicinus  =  neighbouring.] 
Neighbourhoud.     [Venoe.J 

•  vis'-no-mie,  "vis-no-m^,  *.     [See  def.) 

A  corruption  of  physiognomy  (q.v.). 
"Thou  out  of  tniie.  pwihu-einiftiiK  elave.  spit  iti  hla 
PUfiumy."       tienam.  ±  FLet.  ;  H  omtn.  Pleated  If.  L 

t  vi'-BOn^  s.    [See  def.l 

Zool, :  The  French-Canadian  name  of  the 
American  Mink  {Puiorius  inson).  it  ia  used 
also  in  English  books. 

-ard,    viz'-ard. 


-or. 


via' -or,  viz! - 
*  vis'-er,  •  vis-ore,  *  vis-our,  •  vis-ure, 
•vys-ere,  s.  [Fr.  visierc,  from  t'w  =  the 
face,  from  Lat.  visum,  accus.  of  visus  =  sight. 
[Vision.]  Sp.  visera ;  Port,  viseira;  ItaL 
visiera.] 

•  1.  A  head- 
piece or  mask 
used  for  conceal- 
ment or  disguise. 

"  A  inan  lu  a  vit/fr, 
and  acting  the  port 
of  a  king  in  a  pliy." 
—Milton:  Def.  nfrhe 
PeopU  of  England, 
ic 

2.  Old  Arm.  : 
That  part  of  a  ' 
helmet  which  de- 
fends the  face,  and 
which  can  be  lift- 
ed up  and  down 
at  pleasure  ;  it  is 

eerforated  with 
olcs  for  seeing  and  breathing. 

"The  Cyclo[)i.  a  people  of  Sicily.  remarkaWe  tar 
eruelty.  loiKht,  i-erh*i.H.  In  their  wara  oae  a  beadi'lec*. 
or  Dixor."—Bro-yTnt  ■  Oduuey. 

3.  The  fore  part  of  a  cap,  projecting  over 
and  protecting  Uie  eyes. 


HELMET   Willi    VISOR, 


b6il.  bfij^:  p^at.  Jtf*l:  cat.  9611.  chorus,  jhin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.    -in«. 
-«ian. -tian  =  Shan.   -tion. -slon  =  8hun: -^lon, -sloa^ahun.   -cloua. -ttous. -«iou»  =  shia.   -We. -.die,  4c  =  l>«I.  d?!. 
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Tisored— vitelline 


*4.  A  mask  or  disguise  generally. 

•*  Under  th«  rii^r  of  enule 
Lo  Uiai  WM  bid  the  trecherla.** 

Wouwr .  O.  A^  bk.  U. 

Tlsor-bearer,  vizor-bearer, «. 

OrniiA. :  A  popular  ii.iine  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Augast^a,  from  the  faiifaatic  ar- 
raiinement  of  tlie  featliers  of  the  linaii.  Two 
species  are  known,  Aunastes  superbui  and  A. 
lumachellus,  botli  from  Brazil. 

'visor -mask,  s.  a  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

"Til*  rtjiTT-mo**  that  veiitiir«J  her  hftll-cmwn." 

J.  BiiJiJu:    yirlu4  Bttrayed,     (EpUiigue.) 

Vlf'-ored,  a.    [En;;,  visor;  -ed.]      Wearing  a 
visor;  masked,  disguised,  concealed. 


•vify'-or-S^,  a.  [hut.  ri»u<=  sight.]  Visual; 
having  power  of  vision. 

"  The  optic  □•rre*  and  the  vttoiy  ■pLrlts."— Jdomi  : 
Workt,  11.  ST». 

Vi8'-t9*  s.  tital.  =  sight,  a  prospect,  a  view, 
fem.  of  vw/o,  pa.  par.  of  veiUre  =  to  see,  from 
Lat.  video.]  A  view  or  prospect  through  an 
avenu''.  as  between  rows  of  trees  ;  hence, 
applied  to  the  trees  or  other  objects  fonning 
ao  avenue,  and  {Jignmtii-ely)  to  a  nieutal  fore- 
cast or  retrospect  embmcing  a  series  of  occur- 
rences. 

•  ViS'-td,  i.    (Vista.  1    A  vista ;  a  prospect. 

**  T))«n  Ml  beside  ttiia  tclnde  nnd  vUto, 
You'd  MO  uyuivibs  lylug  like  CJiato," 

Uuy  :  To  a  young  Lady. 

vi^'-u-al,  *  vi^'-u-all  (or  §  as  zh),  o.    (Fr. 

visinil,  from  X*at.  visu(ilis=  pertaining  to  the 
sight,  from  yi^iw  =  siglit,  vision  (q.v.);  Sp. 
&  Port,  visual ;  Ital.  visiiaU.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sight  or  seeing  ;  used 
in  sit^ht  or  seeing  ;  serving  as  the  instrument 
of  seeing. 

"  t'ueual  beanu  r«fracted  through  ftnother'a  ejb.' — 
Drai/'on  :  foty  Olbion.    (To  the  Ke-ider.) 

•2,  Visible;  perceptible  by  the  sight. 
"Hiuiy  remarkAhle  pArticuUn  thnt  nttendsd  bts 
flnt  perccptioiis  ntnl  ii»l/iiieiit9  on  oifuuf  objecta.' — 
Burka:  StMi-nt  A  Beduliful.  j  115. 

visual-angle,  s.    [Optioanole,  i.] 
visual-eone,  s. 

l'ei\<p'ct. :  A  cone  whose  vertex  is  at  the 
point  of  sight. 

visual-plane,  s. 

Perspect. :  Auy  plane  passing  throngh  the 
point  of  sight. 

visual-point,  s. 

Persj^rt. :  A  point  In  the  horizontal  line  In 
whicli  all  tlie  visual  rays  unite. 

visual-purple,  s. 

Physiol.:  A  pigment,  of  a  purple  ct-Ior, 
occurring  in  the  retina  of  some  Vertebrates. 
Under  tlie  action  of  light,  it  becomes  first 
what  Foster  proposes  to  call  a  visual  yellow, 
and  then  a  visual  white.  {Foster:  Pfiysiol. 
(ed.  4th),  p.  517.) 

vlsual-rays,  s.  pi 

Optus:  Rays  of  liglit,  imagined  to  come 
from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

visual-white,  s.    [Visdal-pubple.] 
visual-yellow,  s.    [VisuAL-puRfLK.] 

•vis-U-3,l'-i-t3?  (or  8  ns  zll),  s.  [Kng.  visticd  ; 
•ity.\    A  sight;  a  glimpse. 

•*We  nniBt  .  .  .  c»tcb  &  few  more  visualitiai."— 
Carlyle:  JliacelL,  \v.  24i. 

l^§'-u-al-ize,  vi^'-u-al-ise  (or  vis  as 
Vizh),  v.t.  &,  i.     [Eiig.  visual;  -ize,  -fse.] 
•A.  Trails. :  To  make  visual  or  visible. 

"  Whftt.  ta  this  met  A  Voice,  a  Motion,  dii  Appear- 
•nc«— fioiiie  euilxxlied  visu-iJine't  i'\en  lu  the  ett;ru&l 
mlud."— CaWi/.'«  ■  Stirt'tr  Remrtni,  bk.  i  .  ch.  vlil, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  call  up  a  mental  imnge  or 
pirtuie  witha  distinctness  approaching  actual 
vision. 

"All  thU  Is  difflciilt  to  understand  by  the  great 
mftjoritv  of  persou^  m  ho  (;<uiuot  visualize." —Atheneeumt 
Uiu-L'li  30,  1S30. 

vi'-siis,  s.     [Lat  =  a  seeing,  a  lOoking.] 
Lavn :  View  or  inspection.     {Cowcl.) 

vi-ta'-9e-JB,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  vitiis);  Lat. 
feiii.  I'l.  .Tilj.  suff.  -aceiv.\ 

B»t. :  Vinewnrts ;  no  order  of  Hypogynoua 
Esogens,  alliance  Bevberal^s.  Scranihling, 
climltiiig  shrub-  with  tmnid  separal'le  joints, 
or  erect  bushes ;  woody  tissue  h;iving  large. 


dotted  ducts,  at  certain  seasonn  pouring  forth 
Blip.  I^oiives  simple  or  comixmud,  the  lower 
oues  opposite,  tlie  upjter  alternatu  ;  pedunclea 
racemose,  often  oppv>sile,  (.lie  leaves  sometimes 
chtmged  into  tendrils  ;  Howeru  small,  grven, 
in  thyrses,  umbels,  or  panicles;  ciUyx  small, 
its  margin  neaily  entire ;  i>etals  four  or  live, 
inserted  in  a  disc  surrounding  the  ovary ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  t^etals  a"d 
opposite  them,  also  insi;rte<l  in  the  tlisc  ;  style 
one^  very  short;  stigum  simple;  ovary  su- 
perior, two  to  six-i-elled  ;  ovules  erect,  de- 
finite in  number;  l)erry  round,  pulpy,  often 
by  abortion  one-celled  ;  seeds  four  or  five, 
long.  Found  In  the  East  Indies  and  other 
warm  countries.  Tribes  two,  Viteseand  Li*effi  ; 
known  genera  seven  ;  species  2U0.    (LiiuiUy.) 

*vlt-allle,  8.    tVicTUALs.] 

vi'-tal,   'vi'-tall.  "vy-tall.  a.  &  s.    [Fr. 

vitiU,   from  Lat.   vitalut  —  pertaining  to    life, 
from  yita  =  life  ;  vita  is   prol>.   short  for   vt- 
vita,  and  allied  to  vivo  =  to  live ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
vital ;  Itul.  vitule.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  life,  animal  or  vege- 
table. 

"When  I  hKTv  pluck'd  tlie  roM 
I  OUinoiglve  It  vUai  ({rowth  agivln.' 

Sh^tkesp. :  Othello,  t.  1 

2.  Contritmting  to  life  ;  necessary  to  or 
suppoitiiig  life. 

"  His  enfeeliled  aprlght 
Qaa  suck  this  vitalt  aire  iiit>i  hia  bresL" 

Spfitxer  :  t\  V-  IL  tU.  W. 

3b  Containing  life  ;  life-giving. 

"  VU'U  spark  o(  Ite^tveiily  flnme. 
Quit,  oil  quit  tins  iiiortkl  fntne." 

Pope:  UgMtg  Chraiian  to  htM  SotaL 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life ;  being  that  on 
which  life  depends  :  as,  To  lie  wounded  in  a 
vital  part  of  tlie  body. 

5.  Viable  (q.v.). 

"Pythagoras  aud  HIppocmtM  not  only  lilBrra  the 
birth  of  tiie  Mveuth  uiuutli  to  be  vital." — Browne, 

6.  Very  necessary  or  important ;  indispen* 
sable,  essentiaL 

B.  As  subst. :  [Vitals], 
vltal-afflulty,  s. 

Chem.  &  Phyxiol. :  The  change  In  the  chemi- 
cal qualities  in  the  nutrient  material  of  a 
plant  or  animal  after  the  former  has  acquired 
determinate  form.     [Metabolic] 

*Vltal-alr,  s.  An  old  name  for  oxygen, 
as  essential  to  animal  life. 

vital-capacity,  5,    [Vital-volume.] 

vital  -  OOUtractlUty,  «.  [Contract- 
ility, 11,1 

vital  fluid,  s. 

Bot. :  Latex  (q.v.).     (Sch^iUz.) 

vital-force,  s.     [Vitality,  IL] 

vltal-ftmctions.  s.  pi.  Those  functions 
or  faculties  of  tlie  body  on  whicli  life  imme- 
diately depends,  as  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  &;c. 

vltal-prlnolple,  s. 

Biol.:  The  principle  which,  in  association 
with  matter,  a.s  in  organized  bodies,  controls 
its  manifestations  and  properties.  Nothing  is 
known  of  it,  exeept  as  a  force  in  connection 
with  organization.    {Carpenter.) 

vital-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Hot. :  Laticifeious  tissue  (q.v.).    (Schultz.) 
vital-volume,  vital-capacity,  s. 

Physiol.  :  Dr.  Hutchins'in's  name  for  the 
quantity  of  air  expired  from  the  Iniigs  after 
ttie  most  complete  inspiration.  It  always  in- 
creasi's  with  stature,  and  is  measured  by  the 
spirometer  (q.v.). 

•  vi-t&l'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  vital;  -ic.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  life  ;  vit:il. 

"Successive  elevittioiis  ol  vi/alle  character.**— Po«.' 
Eureka  {Works.  IBM),  il.  l"J. 

Vi'-tal-i^m,  *.    [Rng.  vital:  -ism.] 

Biol. :  The  doctrine  which  holds  that  the 
vital  principle  or  vitality  is  something  dis- 
tinct from  physical  forces. 

vi'-tal-ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  vital;  -ist.] 

A.  -4s  suhst. :  A  believer  or  supporter  of 
Vitalism  (q.v.). 

"The  development  of  Blolngrtcal  Science  hw  pro- 
RTes-ied  cnnf"iii|)rintiieciU!*ly  with  the  aucceaaivt!  vic- 
Wles  jtatiied  by  tlie  iiliynlciats  over  the  pUa/isU."  ~ 
AichiilMn     Zoology  led.  1878).  p,  la 


B.  As  a4j«ctive : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vitalism  (q.v.). 

2.  or  or   pertaining   to  the  Qerm-theorr 
(q.v.). 

Vi-til'-l-tj^,  «.     [Lat.  vitalUaa,  from  vitalis  = 

vital  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordiyiary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  state  of  showing  vital  ^lowers  or  ca- 
pacities ;  the  prhiciple  of  animation  or  of  life. 


"  Whether  that  motion,  vifalUy,  and  operation, 
were  by  iiicubACiuu  or  how  olao.'—Jial^iah :  HUtonr  of 
th«  Wvrtd.  bit.  L.  cb.  i. 


2.  Animatiou  ;  manifestation  of  life  or  last- 
ingness  ;  life :  as,  an  institution  devoid  of 
vitality. 

IL  Biol.  :  (See  extract). 

"CuiiHiilere«l  ai^rt  from  the  t^enomeUB  of  ooq- 
•ciouHiitMa,  the  pl>eiioiii<-iia  of  life  are  all  deiMudeat 
upi.u  tlie  workiutj  of  tli«  sniue  iiliysicul  aud  cheiuical 
forces  u  tliose  whlcb  are  ai-tjte  iu  the  rest  of  the 
world.  it  may  be  cotiveiiieiit  tu  use  the  t«riuB 
'vitt/Uy'  aud  'vital  force'  to  deuute  the  CHiues  of 
eertaiu  ^reitt  groupa  of  ii^ttural  operatloiiB,  na  we  em- 
pluT  the  names  of  '  electficLly '  and  'electrical  f<<rc«' 
to  ai^uut«  othtrrs  ;  l>ut  it  ceaaes  U>  be  proper  to  du  bo. 
If  luch  a  iiaiue  Implies  the  aiisurd  assumptiuu  that 
eitlier  'electricity'  or  'vitnttfy'  are  eiiLitks  playiug 
tlie  part  »(  f  iBcieut  cAUses  of  electrical  or  vital  phtruo- 
meit^"—iluxli!j/  :  AnuC  Inserts  Anhn.,  p.  9. 

^-tal-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  vitaiiz{e):  -ation.] 
'1  he  act  or  process  of  vitalizing  ;  the  act  uf  in- 
fUiaing  the  vital  principle. 

vi'-tal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  vital;  -ixe.]  To  glre 
life  to  ;  tu  infuse  the  vital  princijde  Into  ;  to 
auimaie. 

vi'-tal-lS^,  adv.     [Eng.  vital;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vital  manner ;  so  aa  to  give  or  re- 
ceive life. 

"  New  particles  of  matter  rtfafly  united  to  the  liTlbg 
plRUt."— /'CM.'Atf.'  Hainan  U niUriiand,,  bk.  11..  cb.  xxvlL 

2.  Essentially,  iudispenaably. 

3.  In  a  manner  afTeeting  the  very  existence 
of  a  tiling;  in  a  highly  important  manner  or 
degree. 

"  Those  irhose  interests  were  more  ritaUy  affeoto^* 
—Daiiy  Telegraph.  ae^U  32,  1U&. 

vi'-tal^.  s.  pi.    [Vital.] 

1.  The  internal  parts  or  organs  of  animals 
essential  to  life.    (Used  vaguely  or  generally.) 

"  The  iiieihaustible  repAst 
Drkwn  from  bis  oitnlt" 

Wordsworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  tL 

2.  The  parts  of  a  cnmiilex  wliolu  ea^utial  to 
Ita  life,  existence,  or  soundness. 

Vi -ta-8c6pe,  $.  [Lat.  rifa  =  life;  Gr.  ihipeo 
=  to  sec]  An  apparatus  devised  by  Edtson, 
combining  the  principles  of  the  kinrtogiaph, 
kiiu'tosci'pp,  and  Bleieopticon.  By  its  use  life- 
sized  moving  pictures,  a.s  of  a  boxing-match, 
horse-race,  etc.  arc  projected  upon  a  screen, 
flhouing  all  the  action,  and  even  the  colora, 
of  the  original  scene.  A  favorite  eulject  ia 
that  of  uce;tn  wuvcb  lireaking  on  the  cast,  in 
which  the  reullsm  may  bo  intensified  by  the 
use  uf  fv  laige  jihiinograpli  or  tbeatrophune  in 
reproducing  the  roar  of  the  surf. 

vi-te-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  vit(U);  Lat  fem. 

pi.  adj.  suff.  -«e.J 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  Vitacese  (q.v.). 
Tendrils  present,  petals  distinct,  stamens  also 
distinct;  ovules  iu  pairs. 

*  vif-el-lar-J^,   s.     [Lat.  vitelhis  =  the   yolk 

of  an  egg.]    The  place  where  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  swims  in  the  white. 

"  Tlie  vi'^Jary,  or  place  of  tlie  yolk.  Is  very  hlgb." — 
Broione  :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  xxviiL 

vi-tel'-li-cle,  5.     [Dimiu.  from  Lat.  vxteUxLt 

(q.v.).] 

Biol. :  The  bag  developed  round  the  food- 
yolk,  or  tliat  part  of  the  yolk  not  converted 
into  the  germ-mass  and  embryo.  '1  he  con- 
stricteil  part  at  which  it  is  continued  into  the 
wall  of  the  intestinal  canul  is  culled  the  Vitel- 
line duct 

•  vi-tel'-lin,  s.     [Eng.  vitell(its);  -in,  -ine.] 

Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  t<^  the  albu- 
minoidal  anbsUince  of  the  yoke  of  birds'  eggs, 
DOW  known  to  be  a  mixtuie  of  albumin  and 
casein. 

vi-tel'-line,  a.    [Vitellus.] 

1.  Of  or  i>ertiining  to  the  yolk  of  OggS, 
more  especially  to  the  dentoplasm. 

2.  Colored  tike  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  dull 
yellow,  just  turning  to  red. 

vitelUne-duct,  s.    [Vitelliclb.] 


fite.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  ciib,  core,  qjiite,  cur,  role,  fall;  try,  Sjh^ian.    »,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu=:  lev* 


vitellus— vitrified 
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Tltelllne-membrane, «. 

Anat. :  The  tiiin,  tiaiisparent,  vesicular 
meniliiane  surrourulinK  the  yi'lk  of  an  egg; 
the  yolk-sac    Culled  also  Zona  pellucida. 

Tl-tSl'-liis,  s.    (Lat.=  the  yolk  of  an  e«g.] 

1.  AiuU.:  The  yulk  of  an  ovum  or  e^-g.  It 
is  a  mass  of  gmnular  ]>rntnplasm  tlllitig  the 
vesicle,  and  having  tmspended  in  it  a  niulti- 
tu'le  of  oil-gloliules  of  viiriable  size.  It  con- 
tains also  the  germiiinl  vesicle  (q. v.)  and  the 
germiiiiil  spot  or  macula. 

2.  Hot. :  Giprtner's  name  for  a  fleshy  sac 
intfrposfd  between  the  albumen  and  the 
ovule,  and  enveloping;  the  iHtter.  Robert 
Brown  found  that  it  was  the  sac  of  the  ani- 
Diun  in  a  thickened  state. 

Vi'-te3C,5.  [Lat-  =  t^^  chaste  tree.  (See  def.)] 
B"t. :  The  typical  genus  uf  Virirew.  C;ilyx 
short,  eami'iuiulate,  tive-tontlied  ;  corolla 
irregular,  tlve-lobed,  amnewhat  laliiate ;  sta- 
mens four,  didynanious ;  fruit  a  plobuliir 
berry,  covered  at  its  base  by  the  calyx,  and 
containing  four  one-seeded  cells.  yitez 
Agnits-ctwtus  is  the  chjiste-tree,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe.  It  hasdigitate  leaves,  with 
five  to  seven  leaHeta,  fragrant  fluwers,  and 
globular  fruits  with  un  aeiid  and  aromatic 
taste.  [AoNus-CASTUs.]  Vitex  trifolia,  the 
Wild  Pepper,  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  wild  in 
Intliaand  Burmah.  The  lont-t  yield  a  sweet, 
greenish  nil.  It  is  believed  that  an  oil  tan  be 
extracted  idso  from  the  seeds.  The  plant  is 
anodyne,  dniretic,  and  enimeuagngue.  Vitex 
i^egundo  is  a  shtubwitli  pretty  blue  flowers 
foiiml  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Cncliin  China.  Its 
ashes  lire  lingfly  used  as  an  alkali  in  dyeing. 
Its  rnut  is  eonsideied  by  the  Hindnos  to  be 
tonic,  febrirugal,  and  expectmant,  and  its 
leaves  aromatic-,  tonic,  and  veimifugal ;  the 
drird  fruits  are  also  vermifugal.  A  piUow 
Btutled  with  the  leaves  is  said  to  relieve  head- 
ache, and  a  vapi>ur  bath  prepared  with  th<ni 
is  employed  in  Mysf)re  in  fever,  cataiih, 
and  rheumaiism.  The  bark  and  mots  of  V. 
ievcoxylun,  a  large  deciduous  tree  from  India 
and  Burmah,  aie  astringent ;  its  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  Burmese.  Mr.  E.  B.  Manson  believes 
that  its  wood  and  that  of  V.  ultii^ima,  tlie 
latter  a  large  Imlian  tree,  would  be  useful  fur 
furniture.  The  bark  of  V.  Taruma  isgiveu  in 
Brazil  in  syphilitic  atfeetiims. 

Vlt'-i-ate.  "vlc'-i-ate  (it,  Ic  as  ish),  v.t. 

[Lat.  vitintus,  pn.   pnr.  of  vUio  =  ti>  deprave, 
to     injure,    to    spoil,    from    vitium  =■  vice.] 

IVlCK,  1.] 

1.  To  render  vicious,  faulty,  or  imperfect; 
to  impair,  to  depiave,  to  spoil. 

"  Thof^e  lire  BUcli  as  moat  coiuiuoiily  owe  tlielr  being 
to  k  nlinted  tfiate."— Ifo^aKon  ."  Heligion  of  Suture, 
19. 

2.  To  injure  or  impair  the  quality  or  sub- 
atance  of ;  to  render  noxioud  or  injurious  to 
health. 

■■  The  letlml  gas .  . .  was  graduftlly  viti-jting  and  dla- 

Slftciiig  tlie  oruUiary  atuiuaiiliere."— i>uW//  Chronivle, 
uu.  16.  l»8a. 

3.  To  cause  to  fail  of  effect,  either  wholly 
or  in  pai  t ;  to  render  invaliil  or  of  no  ellect ; 
to  destioy  the  validity  or  bintling  f<nce  of,  as 
of  a  legaT  instrument;  to  Invali'late,  to  annul. 

"A  tmiiapositiou  of  the  onler  of  tlie  siwmuieutal 
words,  ill  Koiiie  nieu'a  opUtiuU,  vitiatt:!  Imptwui." — 
Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

•  vlt'-i-ate»  •  vlc'i-ate  (it»  lo  as  ish),  a. 

[Lat.  vi(tat->Ls.\     {S'yiUte,  v.\    Vitiated,  de- 
praved, taintej.  infected. 

"Scrli  lure  ndnlterHte  Riid  viciate  with  fftlae  gloses 
nud  wrull^  exix>8icioiifl,"'— .(/ore  ;  Worke*.  p.  G38. 

Vlt-i-a'-tlon  (it  as  ish),  s.    [Lat.  vitUition, 
from   viUatus^  pa.   par.  of  f iUo  =  to  vitiate 

(q.^-)-] 

1.  The  act  of  vitiating,  depraving,  imiiair- 
ing,  spoiling,  or  corrupting;  the  state  of 
being  vitiated. 

"The  fwreaaid  extt-nufttlon  of  the  hody  Is  Imimted 
to  the  bli'ud'B  rituiii'm  by  uxiUgn  putrid  vtijioura 
iinokiiig  thruughuut  the  vea%elA."—IIarvep  :  On  Cun- 
sum /J  t  ion. 

2.  A  rendering  iE'»alii  »r  >(  no  effect;  in- 
valitlati<m. 

Vi-ti9'-e-8e»   s.  rl      [Mod.   Lat.   vitex  (q.v.), 
genit.  vitii^is):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  •e/r.] 

Bot. :  A  tiibe  of  Verbenaceee.  Inflorescence 
cynii'se,  ovules  laterally  attarhed. 

vi-tic'-u-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  little  vine,  dimin. 
troui  vttis  (q.v.).] 
Jiot. :  Tlie  same  as  Vine,  2.    (Fuchs.) 


Tl-tio'-^-ldSd.  a.     [Mod.  I^t.  viliculonts.] 
Bot. :  Kurnished  with  vitieula?. 

t vif-I-oiil-t^©,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  viiw^ 
a  vine,  aufl  cii/^ura  =  culture,  eullivatluD.] 
The  culture  or  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

"The  deTeluiiiiieiit  uf  viticuitur*  In  BumU.*— AiUir 
TeUgraijh.  UcL  'il,  18^7. 

t Vit-i'OtU'-tn-Hst,  ».  (Eng.  viticulturie): 
•ist.]  One  engaged  in  the  culture  or  cultiva- 
tion of  Uie  vine  ;  a  vine-grower. 

"Th«  houeet  viticuUurUC  whwse  money  Qiitinby 
hoTru*wl."^Ttfwn  i  C'ouiUi  i/Joumat{S^dnei/).l}oe,  1», 

ises,  PL  1,281 

Vi-tD'-i-gO,  s.  [Lat  =  tetter.  Named  from 
I^it.  ri/ii/Hs  =  a  calf,  from  the  glistening,  veal- 
like  appeanuice  of  the  skin  in  this  disease.l 

Pathol. :  A  rare  skin  disease,  order  Tuber- 
cula.  It  IS  clmi^cterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  more  or  less  permanent,  Binootb,  white, 
shining  tubercles  on  the  ears,  neck,  face,  or 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  Irndy,  with  shining 
papula;  intermixed.  It  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied or  jiroduced  by  derauvenient  of  the 
liver. 

*  vJt-i-lit'-X-gate,  v.i.  [t^t.  vitUitifjatum, 
sup.  ol  vitiliyo,  fmm  intiiim  =  vii-e,  and  liliyo 
=  to  quarrel. J  [LrriOATE.]  To  contend  in  law 
litigiously  or  vexatiuusly. 

* vit-i-lit-i-ga'-tlon,  s.  [ViTiuTiaAXE.] 
Vexatious  or  quarrelsome  litigation. 

"  I'll  force  you.  by  rl^lit  ratlocludttuu. 
Tu  leHTe  your  rilUilij/iitinn.  ' 

Butler:  tiudibrai.  I.  ilL  l.MU 

•vlt-i-68'-l"t$  (It  as  ish).  8.  [Lat.  viti- 
ositas,  from  viliosus  =  vicious  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vicious  ;  depravity, 
corruption. 

*■  UiileM  it  were  Juetly  chargeable  niwii  the  vitiotUy 
ordefixtof  its  prliiuiplea  or  rules."— i'ie^rfcH;  Sermon 
at  UtaiixrilVl  Funeral. 

vi'-tious,  vi'-tious-lj^,  vl'-tlous-ness. 

(See  Vicious,  ViciouyLV,  iic.) 

vi'-tis,  5.    [Lat.  =  a  vine.] 

\.  Hot, :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Viteie 
and  the  order  Vitaceffi.  Calyx  generally  live- 
toothed  ;  petals  five,  coheiing  at  the  tip,  fall- 
ing ofl"  without  separating;  stameiis  live; 
style  wanting;  berry  twti-ceiled  ;  cells  four- 
seedeil,  the  seeds  often  abortive.  Climbing 
plants  with  teinirils  opposite  the  leaves, 
which  are  either  simple,  uiulivitled,  or  lobed, 
or  are  compound.  Natives  nf  Asia  and  Norih 
America.  Vitis  vini/era  is  the  Vine  (q.v.).  V. 
indica,  which  grows  in  the  west  of  the 
peninsula,  from  the  Konkan  southwards,  h;is 
a  lound  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  currant.  V. 
lamita,  from  the  Himalayas,  &c.,  has  a  purple 
fruit  the  size  of  a  pea,  The  leaves  and  >oung 
shoots  of  V.  qvadrangularis,  another  Indian 
species,  are  jiowdered  and  given  by  tlie 
Hindoos  in  bowel  complnints.  Every  part  of 
V-  setosa,  also  from  India,  is  acrid,  and  the 
leaves  toasted  and  oiled  are  applied  in  India 
to  indolent  tumours  to  bring  on  sui'puraliun. 

2.  Falo'obnt. :  A  species,  Vitis  britdnnica,  is 
in  the  Bovey  Tracey  Oligucene  (?)  beds,  and 
three  olheis  in  the  Miocene.    (Ethtridye.) 

t  Vit'-re-a,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  vitreiis  = 
glassy,  from  vifram  =  glass.l 

Zool. :  An  old  synonym  of  Hexactinellidae 
(q.v). 

vit-re-d-,  pre/.  [Vitreous.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  glass. 

vltreo-electric,  ".  Containing  or  ex- 
hibiting posilixe  eleetricity  (q.v.). 

Vit'-re-ous,  a.  [Lat.  vitreus,  vilrivs  =  glassy, 
fiom  ui/r((?ii  =  glass,  pi  op.  vidtnim  —  sin  in- 
siiuinent  or  matiiial  for  seenig  with,  from 
video  =  to  see  ;  Fr.  vitrc ;  Sp.  &  Port,  vitrcn.] 

1.  Of  or  peitaining  to  glass ;  obtained  from 
gkss. 

2.  Consisting  or  composed  of  glass. 

3.  Resembling  glass;  glassy.  Used  in  de- 
scribing the  lustre  of  various  minerals  and 
rocks. 

^Vitreous  copper  =  Chalcocite;  Vitreous 
silver  =  Argentite. 

vitreous  body  or  hnmor, «. 

Anat.:  A  body  or  humor  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  e\el>all.  It  is  of  gelatinous  cu- 
sistetny,  is  quite  itelbicii],  and  constitutes 
foiir-tifths  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  surrounded 
except  front  by  a  hyaloid  membrane. 


vltreous-eleotrioity, «. 

KUct.  :  PoHitiVfl  electricity  (q.T.> 

Vitreous- foraminlf era,  <■ 

Zool.  :  t'orumlnifera  with  u  glassy  t«flt. 

Vitreoos-fUSlon,  s.  The  intermedlati, 
soft  condition  of  iron,  gluas,  &c.  betwaes 
rigidity  and  fluidity. 

vitreous-rocUs.  >.  pi 

I'ctrol.  :  A  cUiss  of  eruptive  rocks  barlnf 
glassy  lustre,  conchoidul  fi-a<ture,  and  <inly 
single  refraetifui.  Tliey  are  obsidian,  pitcb* 
stone,  I'eilile,  jmniice,  and  tachyljte. 

Vitreous-Sponges,  s.  pi    [Vitbka.] 

vitreouS'tabie,  s. 

Anat. :  'i  he  inner  table  or  bony  layer  of  tba 
cranium,     it  is  clobe-graiued,  aliiniug,  liard, 

and  brittle. 

vit'  re-OUS-ness,  ».  [Eng.  vitreous;  -JMt.] 
The  qnality  or  sute  of  being  vitreous;  re- 
Bcmblance  to  glass. 

vi-tres'-^en?©,  s.    [Eng.  vitresceiiit) :  -o».J 

Tlie  quality  or  state  of  beiMg  vitresceut; 
a  tendency  to  become  glassy  ;  susceptibility 
of  being  formed  into  glass  ;  glassinesa. 

vJ-tres'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  ri7r((Tn.  =  gla.H3.]  Tend- 
ing to  become  glass  or  glassy  ;  susceptible  of 
being  formed  into  glass. 

vi-tres'-9i-ble,  a.    [Lat  mtrum  =  glass.) 

Cajiable  of  being  vitrifled  ;  vitrillable. 

vit'-ric,  n.  (Lat.  tu(r(«m)  =  glass  ;  Eng.  ad^. 
sutl.  -ic]  Of  or  pcitaiiiing  to  the  fused  com- 
pounds in  which  silex  predominat^es,  such  at 
glnss  and  g-^nie  of  the  enamels,  in  conti*- 
distinction  to  ceramic. 

vlt-ri-iSc'-tlon.  s.  [Lat.  vi(ni7n  =  glass, 
and  yndo  =  to  iii..ke.l  The  art,  prt>cess,  or 
oi>eiation  of  vitiifying,  or  of  converting  into 
glass,  or  a  glassy  substance,  by  heat. 

*vit-ri-fac-ture,  «.    [Vitbifaction.J    The 

maiiuractuie  of  glass, 

Vit'-rl-fi-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  vitrify;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  vitrifled  or  converted  into 
glass  by  heat  and  fusion. 

"Ireiiinrked  thnt  Kt  nmi  Miic  SiilochKtti  (twlf  Ut« 
in!iteri«h  iif  H-e  hill  Itself  were  not  Pilr.fi-.bti'' — i/'t^ 
culloch     Ili'jhIaiuU  *  Western  fula  qf  Scoilutid.  I.  WX 

vitrlfiable  -  colours,  .i.  pi  Metallic 
pigments  whi<li  become  vitritied  when  laid 
on  surlaces.  Such  are  tised  in  enameLs,  pot- 
tery, and  stained  glass. 

•  vi-tlif' -ic-a-ble,  a.  (Eng.  vitri/y :  c  con- 
nect., and  sutf.  -able.]  Capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  gl.tss  ;  vilritinble. 

•  vi-trif -i-cate,  v.t  [Lat.  vitntm  =  g'lss, 
and 7(('in=  to  inake.l  To  convert  into  glass 
or  a  glassy  sulistance  ;  to  vitrify. 

"We  hHve  Blaflnea  of  illvem  klnda,  find  auionKit 
theiii  Buiiie  of  iiietals  ntnficattd.  tuid  other  ut»t*- 
riJilB."— fl'icojt ;  Aew  Allantu. 

vit-ri-fi-ca*-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  [ViTniFirAXE.] 
'Ihe  act  or  process  of  Converting  into  glass 
by  means  of  heat. 

"Therefore  pitriflcatton  maketh  bodies  brittteb"— 
Drovnii:   Vulgar  Ki-rouri,  bk.  IL,  ch.  v. 

vit'-ri-fied,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [Vitrify.) 

A.  As  jxi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A3  adj. :  Converted  into  glass  or  ■ 
glassy  substance. 

vitrifiedforts,  ».  p(.  A  class  of  pre- 
historic hill  fortresses,  prineipatly  fouml  on 
the  crests  of  hills  in  the  Scotch  Uigldands.  but 
occurring  also  in  France,  tlie  walls  of  which 
are  partially  or  entirely  transformed  int<i  a 
glassy  substance.  The  Scotch  vitriHed  forts 
wore  Hrst  made  kmnvn,  in  1777,  in  a  series  of 
published  leiteis  to  G.  C.  M.,  Esq.,  Kdin- 
biirgh,  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  a  civil  engineer, 
who  was  liieii  enininciing  mining  opeiationa 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands  under  the  Hoard  of 
Annexed  [i.e..  Forfeited]  Estates.  Williarns's 
discovery  was  tlrst  doui'ted,  then  discussion 
arose  whether  the  vitrilled  forts  were  extinct 
volcanoes  or  nrtiliciiil  productions.  Now  the 
volcanic  hyiwithesis  is  quite  exploded,  and  the 
erections  are  regarded  as  old  fort-s.  'J  heir 
vitri  heat  ion  seems  to  have  been  intentional, 
and  lo  have  been  facilitated  by  the  employ, 
nn-nt  of  rocks  easy  of  fusion,  such  as  granite, 
limestone,  &c.,  these  being    often    brought 
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from  a  distant^  when  less  fositile  rnckft  migttt 
Lave  t^asily  beeu  obtaiimil  fruiu  the  vicinity. 

▼if -ri- form,  a.  [Lat  vUrum  =  glass,  and 
_/oriiia  —  loi  111.]  Having  tlie  fuim  or  appear- 
ance of  giaaa  ;  resembling  glass. 

»if-ri-fy,  v.U  &  i.  IFr.  vitrljur,  from  Lat. 
vUru  ,11  —  ^lass,  and  facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convert  into  glass  ur  a 
glassy  substance  by  I'cat  anil  fusion. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  becume  glass ;  to  be  con- 
Veiled  into  glass. 

"  BeaidM  we  se«  metalt  wiU  witrify.^ -~  Bacon: 
Phifiiolugical  Iteinaint. 

▼J-tri'-na.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  vitrum 
=  glass.]" 

Zool. :  Glass-snail;  a  genua  of  Hellcidee, 
with  eighty  sevtn  species,  most  abundant  in 
Di'itlifin  parts  of  tlie  Old  World.    Shell  ini- 

{ttrlorate,  very  tliin,  depre.ssed ;  spire  short, 
HSt  whi'il  lar^e  ;  animal  elongated,  too  large 
for  coniplete  retrailinn  into  shell.  Thf  species 
are  occasionally  animal-teedeis,  like  the  slugs. 

^t-ri-il,  •  Vlt-rl-ole.  5.  fFr.  vitriol;  Prov. 
velrioU:  Sf.  &  Port,  vitriolo ;  ItaU  vitTiitolo; 
Low  Lat.  vitriolum^  from  Lat.  vitTum  =  glass. 
Named  perhaps  from  its  colour  and  tnins* 
lucency.] 

Oitm,:  An  oid  name  for  sulphates,  still  often 
nsed  in  commeice,  aud  soineliiues  erroneously 
applied  to  sLilphuric  acid.  The  vitriols  are 
distinguished  by  tlieir  colours  or  the  metala 
they  contain  :  White,  or  Zinc  Vitriol ;  Green, 
or  Iron  Vitriol ;  Lead  and  Nickel  Vitriols,  &c 

TI  Oil  of  vitriol :  [Sulphu&ic-acid]. 

Tltiiol-ochre,  $. 

Afin.  ;  The  same  as  GLOCKEaiTE  (q.T.). 

Vitriol- til  rowing,  s. 

1,  Lit. :  The  act  of  throwing  vitriol  in  the 
ftce  of  a  person  as  an  act  of  private  vengeance. 

2,  Fig. :  Violent  abuse. 

"  Tbu  sort  of  vitrtoi-OiTotcin^  la  not  eveo  effective  u 
«oatro»erBj-."— Sr.  Jamet'i  Haz^cte,  Dec.  U.  IBST. 

t  vit'-rl-6-late.  v.t.  (Eng.  vitriol ;  -ate.]  To 
convert  into  a  vitriol,  as  irou  pyrites,  by  the 

.  absiTption  of  oxygen,  which  reduces  the  iron 
to  an  oxide  and  the  sulpliur  to  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  when  vitriolaled, 
becomes  sulphate  of  Iron,  or  greeu  vitriol. 

vif  ri-d-late,  vit'-ri-o-lat-ed,  o.     [Vir- 

RIOLATE,  v.] 

1.  Converted  into  a  sulphate  or  a  vitriol, 

•'A  rifru)lat«  or  copperoae  quality." — Browne:  Tvl- 
gar  Frrouri,  bk.  vl.,  cli.  xii. 

2.  Impregnated  with  vitriol. 

"  Iron  niftv  be  diasulved  hy  Any  tart,  salt,  or  9Urto- 
toted  vaVa.'—Saam:  Phytiological  Hemaint. 

vit-ri-o-la'-tion,  5.  [VmiioLATE,  v.]  Tl»e 
act  or  process  of  converting  into  a  sulphate 
or  a  vitriol. 

Vit-ri-6l'-ic,  o.    [Eng.  vitriol :  -ic] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  vitriol ;  Laving  the 
qualities  of  vitriol ;  obtained  from  vitriol. 

"A  vitrUilic  siibatHUce,  tiutiug  like  alotn."— Coot .* 
8»eond  Voyage,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharp,  biting,  bitter,  malignant. 

"  Followed  by  one  "f  Mr.  L 'a  pungent  Pitrtotte 

dlschnrKes  of  undihited  Radicalism.'*— fvenltti;  stand- 
ard, Uui  S.  1885. 

•  ^t'-ri-6-line,  a.  [Eng.  vitriol ; -ine.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  vitriol ;  vitriolic. 

"  111  n  uiooriah.  bougie  ground  arlselh  a  Si>riufr  of  a 
vttrinliue  ts\et  n.nd  odour.''— Piiiler:  Worthies;  Wilti, 
IL  493. 

▼if-ri-o-liz-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  vitriolizie) ; 
•able.]  <-'apable  of  being  vitriolized  or  con- 
verted into  a  vitriol. 

▼it-ri-o-li-za'-tion,  5.  lEng.  vUrioli2(e); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  vitriolizing; 
vitriolation. 

Vit-ri-d-lize,  v.t.    (Eng.  vitriol ;  -fee.] 

1.  To  convert  into  a  vitriol ;  to  vitriolate. 

2.  To  poison  or  injure  with  vitriol. 

"The  J\irydid  iitit  believe  that  the  child  from  the 
sftiiit!  motive  xntri<jtjz«d  himwlt" —Datin  Aewi,  March 
15,  IBB6. 

Ti-tri'-o-loiis,  a.  [Eng.  vi/mi;  -oiis.!  Con- 
taining vitriol;  vltriidic. 

Ti'-tro,  s.  (Ital.,  from  Lat.  rUrum  =  gloss.] 
(See  compound.) 

Vitro  de  trino,  5,  Reticnlat«d -glass 
(q.v.). 
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vif -r6  type,  5.     (Lat  pitrvm  =  glasjt,  and 

Eng.  type.\ 

Phot. :  A  name  given  to  the  processes  which 
Involve  the  production  of  coUodion  tllm  pic- 
tures on  glass. 

Vi-tru'-vi-an,  a.  {See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Marcus*  Vitruvius  Pollio.  a  celebrated 
Koman  aichitect,  born  about  8U  B.C. 

vitrnvlan-soroll,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  varied  and  fanciful  archftectnral 
ornament     named 
after  Vitrnvi us, 
and  consisting  Ota  x 
series  of  convcdu-  — 
ted  scrolls.     [ViT- 
BDViAN.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  friezes  of  the  Composite  order, 

vlt'-ta  (pi.  vit-tae).  s.    (I^t] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  head-band,  fillet,  or  gar- 
land ;  specif.,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  ribl«>n  or  tillet  used  asadei^oration 
of  sacred  persons  or  things,  as  of  priests, 
victims,  altars,  statues,  and  the  like. 

2.  Botany  (PL): 

(1)  The  clavate  vessels  of  oil  occurring 
in  tlie  fruits  of  the  Uinbelliferse.  They  are 
not  generally  visible  except  on  making  a 
transverse  section  of  the  fiuit. 

(2)  Internal  pnjections  or  inHections  of  the 
valves  of  Diatoms.  Tliey  form  imperfect 
septa,  and  api.>ear  as  dark  hnep. 

Tlf-tat«,  a.    (Lat  vittatus,  from  vitta.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  Provided  with  a  vitta  or 
vittffi. 

2.  Bot. :  Striped,  having  longitudinal  stripes 
of  a  colour  diflering  from  the  ground  tint. 

ti-tn-li'-na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  Vitula 
=  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  of  Exultation. 
{Macrob. :  Sat.  iii.  2.)] 

Pal(Eont.  :  A  genus  of  Orthidae,  from  the 
Devonian  of  New  York.  Sliell  resembling 
that  of  Tiopidoleptus,  but  the  dental  pro- 
Cesses  are  not  crenolated  nordistinclly  separ- 
ated from  the  area,  as  in  that  genus. 

•  Tit'-Ot-lin©,  a.  (Lat.  vitvlinvs,  from  vituhts 
=  a  calf.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  calf 
or  veal. 

••  A  donble  allowance  of  vittUtne  brains.'— ZoMwn." 
Among  my  Bookt,  p.  187. 


vi-tu'-per-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  vituperahilis, 
from  vitu^^ro  =■  lo  vituperate.]  Deserving  of 
or  liable  to  vituperation  or  abuse ;  blame- 
wortliv.  censnrable. 


from  vitu^^ro  =■  lo  vituperate.]    Deser 
or  liable  to  vitupe     '  • 

wortliy,  censnrable. 

•  Ti-tu'-per-ate,  r.(.  [Lat.  vitu-peratus,  pa. 
jiar.  of  L'i(Hpfro  =  to  censnre,  abuse;  i)rop. 
=  to  find  fault :  nVJwm  =  fault,  and  i>aro  = 
to  prepare.)  To  find  fault  with  abusively  ;  to 
blame  with  abusive  language ;  to  abuse  ver- 
bally ;  to  rate. 

Ti-tn-per-a'-tion,   •  vl-tu-per-ar-oy-on, 

8.  [Fr.  ri(»pcra(ion,  from  Lit.  vilu-perutioneni^ 
accus.  of  viticperatio,  from  ritvperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  vitupero  ~  to  vitupemte  (q.v.).]  The  act 
of  vituperating  or  abusing;  abuse,  railing, 
rating. 

"  When  a  man  becomea  nntractable.  and  Innccea- 
riWe,  by  flerctiiees  a))d  jjride.  then  pUuh'^nti-m  cmea 
upon  him,  aitd  privation  of  honour  lollowe  blui.''— 
Donne :  BUt.  of  the  Sept.  p.  Ibb. 

Tl-tu'-per-a-tive,  a.      [Eng,   vititperat(€) ; 

-ire.]      Serving  to   vituperate;  contaming  or" 
characterized  by  abuse ;  abusive. 

"  The  rituperatiae  style  of  fata  patron." — Macavlaw: 
BiiU  Er<g..  cb.  Iv. 

vi-tu'-per-a-tive-ly,  orfv.  [Eng.  whf^wro- 
live;  •/?/.]  In  a  vituperative  or  al'usive  man- 
ner ;  with  vituperation  or  abuse ;  abusively. 

Tl-tU'-per-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  vitu- 
perates or  abuses  verbally  ;  a  railer,  a  reviler. 

•  vi-tU-per'-i-OUS,  a,  [Vituperate.]  Worthy 

of  vitui>eration  :  blameworthy,  disgraceful. 

"  It  is  Intituled  with  a  vituperoua  aud  vile  name."— 
Shefton:  Dun  t^uixote,  pt.  Iv..  ch.  vi. 

vi'-Va,  interj.  [Ital.]  An  Italian  exclamation 
of  apjilause  or  joy,  equivalent  to  the  French 
Vive  (q.v.). 

%  Sometimes  used   substantively;  as^  He 
passed  amid  the  vivas  of  the  people. 

vi-va'-ce  (C  a  R  9I1),  adv.    [  I  tal .  ] 

Music:  Briskly;  a  direction  that  the  passage 


to  which  it  is  prefixed  Is  to  be  performed  In  • 
brisk,  lively  manner. 

vi-va'-clous.  a.  [Lat.  vivax,  geuit  iHvaeU^ 
tenacious  of  lite,  vigiuons,  from  vivus=aliv9l 
Fr.  &  Ital.  vivuce;  Up.  vivuz.} 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Attaining  to  a  great  age;  long-lived; 
tenacious  of  life. 

*■  Hllherto  the  EngUah  blaho{)«  have  been  Heacious 
■tuio^tl  to  wonder  For  uvet-tMWily  iirtrMumed  of  nofjd 
ycHTB  boJore  eutt^rliih'  ou  tlielr  i-fHce  In  tliu  tlrat  ye-ir  of 
Queru  Elizjtbetli.  it  Wfu  mucli  ttutt  i<ul  dve  died 
for  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  rtltpi.''— duller  : 
Church  //utory.  bk.  IX..  S  xxvtl. 

2.  Lively,  active,  sprightly,  gay  ;  proceed- 
ing from  or  cliaraetenzed  by  vivacity. 

**  His  gestures  nut« — liiid  hark  I  liu  tones  ut  rolce 
Are  aU  muduuj  na  Jiia  iiiii-u  nnd  1<>uks.  " 

ttoruttPvrtA :  Jijxurnon,  bk.  viX. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  Lively ;  possessing  tenacity  of  life,  as  the 
roots  of  various  thistlL-s.    (Loudon.) 

2.  Living  throughout  the  winter,  or  from 
year  to  year  ;  pei-euuial.    {UoodricU.) 

vi-va'-ciouB-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vivacious;  'ly.} 
lu  a  viviicnma  or  sprightly  mauuer ;  with 
sprighlliness  or  vivacity. 

vi-va'-ciooa-ness, «.  [Eng.  vivacious ;  -ness.] 
*1.  The  quality  or  state  ot  being  long-lived; 
longevity. 

"  Such  tbeir  fleetnesse,  tbey  will  outrun  many 
borwrs'  tiieaA:iautneste.  tliey  outhve  luoet  meu."  — 
Fuller:   Worthiei;  Oeoonttiire. 

2.  Sprightliness,  vivacity,  llvelinesa. 

Vi-V&5'-i-t^,  s.  (Ft.  vivacite ;  from  Lat.  viva- 
dtcUem,  accus.  of  vivacitas  =  natural  vigour, 
from  vivax,  yenit.  vimcis=  teuacious  of  life, 
vigorous  ;  Up.  vivacidad  ;  Port,  vivacidade; 
Ital.  vivacitd.]    [Vivacious.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  long-Uved 
or  tenacious  of  life  ;  longevity  ;  lengtli  of  life. 

"  James  Sands,  of  Uorbum,  in  this  coojity.  Is  most 
remarKahle  for  hla  vivacity,  fur  be  lived  140  yearn," — 
Fuller:  H'orthiet:  Htufforathtre. 

2.  Liveliness  of  manner  or  character ; 
sprightliness  uf  tempei  or  behaviour ;  anima- 
tion, clieerfulness,  briskness. 

"  He  liad  grutt  vivacity  in  bis  bucy,  as  may  appe&t 
by  his  liiclinatiou  to  pwetry." — Burnet:  Life  ^ Bale. 

vi-van-di-er©',  s.  [Fr.,  fern,  of  vivaitdier, 
from  ItaL  viiandicre  ~  a  suer,  fjt>ni  vivaiida 
=  food.]  [Viand.]  A  woman  attached  to 
French  aud  other  continental  regimenta,  who 
sells  provisions  and  Jiquor.  'Iheir  dress  is 
generally  a  modihciition  of  that  of  the  legi- 
uieut  to  which  they  are  attached. 

vi-var'-i-fi,in,  s.  [Lat.  from  vivus  =  alive.) 
A  place  aititicially  prepared,  in  which  Lmd 
animals,  ikc,  are  kept  alive,  in  as  ntarly  as 
possible  theiinatural  state,  as  a  park,  a  warren, 
or  the  like.    [Aquarium.] 


*vi'-var-y,  s.  [Lat.  vivarium.]  A  vivarium 
(q.v.).' 

"  That  cage  and  Binarg 
Of  fowls  aud  benats  * 

Donne  :  Progreu  (if  the  Soul, 

vi'-vat  (t  silent),  interj.  [Fi-.,  fi-om  Lat.  vivat^ 
Srd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subjunctive  of  vivo  =  lo 
live. J  May  be  (or  she)  live  ;  loug  live  ;  an  ex- 
claniatiou  of  applause  or  joy;  a  viva.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substantive, 

"  Behold  bill' everywhere  welcomed  with  vhatt  ot 
ttwe-atnicii  aiJtiice."— Car/j//e.'  JJiscvUanevui  Euayt: 
Count  Cagliostto. 

vi'-va  vo'-^e,  rhr.  [Lat,  =  with  the  living 
voice.]    By  word  of  mouth  ;  orally. 

**  Answers  to  questions  .  .  .  ehnU,  instead  of  Iteing 
given  Miti  voce,  be  printed  with  the  wtea."— Daily 
Telegraph.  April  18.  168S. 

H  It  is  often  used  adjectively  :  as,  a  vivd 
TOceexamination,  and  sometimes  substantively, 
as  in  the  example. 

"Attainments  which  can  be  tested  by  written  ques- 
tions aud  vivd-vi'cet  and  be  retuuatMl  iu  marka."— JSI. 
Jatnet't  Gazette.  AprU  10,  18S8. 

ViV-d^,   S.      fVlFDA.] 

*  vive,  a.     [Fr.,  feni.  ofvif;  Lat.  vivru=  alive.) 
•1.  Lively,  vivacious,  briglit. 

"  Sylvester  g^ives  it  this  tiue  and  vive  description. ' — 
Bertii'rt  :  Tiitvelt,  p.  4. 

*2.  Forcible;  si-lrited. 

"He  [.Jasper  CoIIkuiI  by  a  W  re  [the  4to  reads  Nr«f>l 
and  f.irclble  i>erflliasioli  UK-ved  him  (Chiirlee  tb««  9UiJ 
toawaruj-jn  FUiiderR."— fiufoti .' 0«  War  teith  Spain. 

3.  Bright,  clear,  distinct.    (Scotch.) 


f&te.  tax,  fere,  amidst,  what  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute.  ciiU  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  ffiiU ;  try,  S^lan«    ss.  ob  =  e ;  ey  =  a :  qu  =  lew. 


Vive — vivisection 
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Vive.  inter).  (Fr.,  fron,  virre ;  Lat,  rii'0  =  to 
live. I  Luiit;  livf  ;  sui  ceos  to  :  as,  Vii-e  le  roi 
=  lung  live  the  kiin;. 

•vive'-lj^»  ado.  lEiig.  Vive,  a.;  -ly.)  In  a 
lively,  blight,  or  iuiiniuted  styltj  or  iiiiiiiner. 

•• yiortug  Rud  dcBCilliiiiK  Itie  wtl«cl*  u(  love  to 

vit«{y"—Oen  Jojuuti  :  Hew  Jnn.    (Argumuut) 

•vi'-ven-cy,  «•  [h&t  viveus,  pr.  par.  of  j'iro 
=  to  "live.]  Manner  of  auppoiting  or  cou- 
tiniiinii  life,  or  vegeriitiun. 

"A  diatlnct  mid  In  disputable  way  of  vtvencg.'— 
Brouma :  Vulgar  Krrour*,  bk.  Il,  ch.  I. 

vi-ver'-r^  «•    ILat.  =  a  ferret.] 

ZooL:  Civet-cat;  tlie  type  ^e mm  of  Viver- 
riilte  (q.v.),  vvith  tlie  range  ul*  the  family. 
Bmlyeliinjj:titedanilcMniiire.>iseti  ;  head  jMiInled 
In  frnnt.  ears  ruther  siiiall ;  extremities  slu-rt, 
feet  small  and  rounded;  toes  Hhi>rt,  tivo  on 
each  foot;  tail  modiiate  or  long;  a  pair  of 
large  glandular  follicles,  aitiiitted  on  the  peri- 
neum, in  both  sexes,  and  secreting  in  most 
species  an  oily  substmce  of  a  peneti;itiiig 
odour.  All  the  species  are  extremely  active, 
tierce,  and  rapacnms,  and  feed  chiefly  on 
sniall  Tiiammals  and  biids.  The  genus  is  an 
extensive  one,  and  is  often  divided  inlo 
groups,  to  which  some  natundistsgive  generic 
rank.  The  chief  ftre(l)  Viverra  pmper,  in- 
cluding the  largest  species.  Fur  rather  long 
and  lonse,  »nd  elongated  in  the  median  line 
of  tlie  neck  and  back,  so  ns  to  form  a  surt  of 
crest ' ir  mane.  (2)  Viverrieula,  and  ^3) Genet  ta, 
containing  smaller  species,  dirtering  slightly 
from  the  lirst  group  in  dentition. 

▼i-vSr'-ra-viis.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  viveriia),  and 
Lat.  aru5'=an  antestor.]    [Viverrid^,  2.] 

vi-ver-ric'-u-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
viverra  (q.v.)'.]     [Vivebra.] 

vl-vSr'-ri-dse.  s.  ;)L  [Mod.  Lat.  viverrifl); 
h&l.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ufce.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Carnivorous  Mammals, 
section  iEluroidea,  contiued  to  the  Old  Woj  Id  ; 
p.  M.  \  or  2,  M,  I  or  ^ ;  digits  usually  |.  but 
the  poUex  or  hallux,  or  bttth,  may  be  waiitiu^j. 
There  are  three  sub-fUmilieB  :  Cryptoproctinse, 
Viverrinje,  and  Herpestiuffi. 

2.  PalcEont.  :  The  fandly  commences  in  tlie 
Eocene,  in  which  formation  in  America  Viver- 
ravua  occurs, 

^„ver-ri'-naD,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  lAt.  viverr{a)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiue.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  aub-family  ofViverridee 
(q.v.),  with  sevei-al  genera,  having  appiuxi- 
niately  the  lange  of  the  family. 

vX-ver'-rine,  a.  &  ».    [VivERRiNiE.] 

A,  -4s  ailj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  sub-family  Viverriuai  or  the  genus  Viverra. 

"A  cui'iouB  otter-like  inodiHcatiou  of  the  Viverriu0 
tyi>e."— Aiici/c.  S)-it.  led   9th).  xv.  4L16. 

B,  --Is  si(6s(. ;  Any  individual  of  the  sub- 
family Viveirinte  or  the  genus  Viverra  (q.v.), 

"All  the  essential  chnractera  .  .  .  of  a  ViverriTie."— 
Prof.  Parker,  iu  CawUi  Sat.  Bitt.,  \L  8«. 

vlverrlne-cat,  s. 

Zool. :  Feiis  viverrina.  a  large  Tiger-cat, 
from  India,  Ears  small  and  blunt,  fur  eoarse 
and  dull,  limbs  short  and  strong  ;  snout  nar- 
row, and  drawn  out  like  that  of  a  Civet, 
whence  the  sitecilic  name  ;  colour  gray,  lighU-r 
beneath,  banded  and  spotted  with  blai-k. 
The  sUuU  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  nrbit  is  coiniileted  behiinl  by  bone,  which 
is  quite  exceptional  among  the  Cainivora. 

vlverrlne-dasyure,  b, 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Dasyurus  maugei  from 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
General  odnur  black,  brown,  or  gray  ;  head  and 
body  spotted  with  white,  under  parts  white. 

Viv'-ers,  s.  [Fr.  riyre5  =  provisions,  vituals, 
from  vivre:  Lat.  tico  =  to  live.)  Food,  eat* 
ables,  provisions,  victuals.    {^Scotch.) 

Tives,  s.  [Ft.  avives,  from  five  =  lively,  brisk  ; 
eau  *vive=  running  water,  becanse  the  animals 
are  said  to  contract  this  cnmplaint  through 
drinking  running  water.    {LUtri.)}     [Fives.] 

viv-i-a'-ni-a,  5.  [Named  aft^r  SignorViviana, 
M.D.,  a  botanist  of  Genoa.] 

£ot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Vivianincete  (q.v.). 
Undershrubs  with  ojiposite  o^ate  lenves, 
covered  beneath  with  white  down,  nnrl  termimil 
panicles  of  white,  j'ink,  or  purple  flowers. 
Natives  of  Chili  and  Brazil. 


viv-i-a-ni-a'-^o-BB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  vivU 
aiu{a);  L.it  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -ciwce.] 

iSoL  :  VlvianiadH  ;  an  order  of  Uypogynoua 
Exogena,  alliaiue  Malviles.  IJerbs  or  iinder- 
shrnbs^wltli  opposite  or  whorled,  exstipuliit*) 
leaves,  ofteu  hoary  on  their  lower  side  with 
down.  Flowers  in  panicles  or  eorymlis,  white, 
red,  or  pink.  Calyx  ten-iibl-ed,  with  Ave 
divisions;  letnls  Ave,  with  claws  often  re- 
maining, after  withering  iiri'und  the  ovary; 
Btamens  ten;  fllMmenta  distinct;  anthers  two- 
celled  ;  stigmas  three,  sessile;  ovary  free, 
three-celled  ;  ovules  two  in  eaeh  cell,  oi»e 
ascending,  the  other  suspended;  caisule 
tbree-lubed,  three-celled  ;  seeds  rou^iliisli. 
Natives  of  Chill  and  the  South  of  Brazil. 
Known  genera  four,  species  flfteen.  {Lindley.) 

viv-i-a'-ni-ftd,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  vii>ian(o);  Eng. 
suff.  -ad.l 

Bot.  (PI.):  The  order  Tivlaniaceas  (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 

viV-i-an-lte,  «.  [After  the  English  mineral- 
ogist, J.  G.  Vivian  ;  sufl".  -Ue  (Min.).'\ 

Min.  :  A  minti-al  tryatallizing  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  but  sometimes  occurring  in  an 
eiu-thy  form.  Hardness.  1-6  to  2;  sp.  gr. 
2-58  to  2-6S ;  lustre  on  cleavage  faces  pearly, 
others  vitreous ;  coluurless  when  pure,  but, 
owing  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron, 
changing  to  blue  or  green  ;  transparent  to 
translncent.  Compos.  :  phosphonc  acid, 
28-3  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  43*0  ;  water,  28'7  = 
100,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  foniiula 
8FeO,P06+8HO. 

viV-id,  a.  [Lat.  vividiLS  =  animated,  true  to 
life,  from  vivua  =■  alive;  Fr.  vivide;  Ital. 
vivido.] 

1.  Exhibiting  the  appearanceof  life  or  fresh- 
ness ;  clear,  bright,  fresh,  lively;  life-like, 
strong,  intense. 

"A  bed  of  tullpa  preieots  only  a  glare  of  vtvid 
colours."— A' Hoa: ;   iVintur  £veninffg.«veti.  7. 

2.  Forming  brilliant  images,  or  painting  in 
bright  colours;  life-like,  striking,  realistii' ; 
giving  a  striking  or  life-like  character  or  ac- 
count. 

"  Being  tnlmite  without  being  dull,  and  Hvid  with- 
out undue  diHuBlveueas."— /»u*/j  Telegraph,  Dw;  19. 

1885. 

* vi-vid'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  vivid;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vivid  ;  vividness. 

ViV'-id-l^,  odv.     [Eng.  vivid;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  vivid  manuer;  with  strength  or  in- 
tensity. 

"  Pull  uft  the  iuDocent  Butferer  see* 
Too  clearly,  feelB  teo  vividty." 

Wordncorth  :  Mxcurwion,  bk.  It. 

2.  In  bright,  cleiir,  or  glowing  colours  ;  in  a 
Btnkinu  ur  lealistic  manner;  so  as  to  present 
a  life-like  picture  to  the  mind;  as*  a  scene 
vividl'j  described. 

viv'-xd-nesa,  s.    [Eng.  vivid;  -n«sa.] 

1.  The  qmdity  or  state  of  bemg  vivid  ; 
liveliness,  vivacity,  sprightliness,  intensity. 

"The  vixidneta  uf  tbelr  •c«let  colour."— /)aiij/  Tali' 
graph,  Aug.  2i>.  1885. 

2,  Strength  of  colouring;  strikingnesa :  as, 
the  vividness  of  a  description. 

*  vi-^vif  -xc,  •  vi-vif -xck,  •  vi-vif -ic-al, 

o.  [I.at.  vivificus,  from  i^iiits  =:  alive,  and 
/(icio(pas9.yM)^=to  make.]  [Vivirv.]  Givmg 
life,  making  alive  ;  vivifying. 

"Without  whdce  enlutary  and  virifirh  beamB  all 
iQDtioii.  both  aiiliitHi,  viul.  and  natural,  would 
flpeeOlly  cenfle,"— A'ny  .■  On  the  Creation,  pt.  L 

*  vi-vxf -i-cant,  a.  [Lat.  viHJlcans,  pr.  par. 
of  tiui/ico  =  to  vivify  (q.v.).]  Viviflc,  vivi- 
fying. 

'•Which  hath  no  riwyfrnnr  nor  qulcklng  power."— 
P.  BoUand:  Plutarch.  \i.  666. 

"  vi-vxf' -i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  vivijlcatus^  pa, 
par.  of  vivifico  =  to  vivify  (q.v.).] 

\.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  give  life  to;  to  animate, 
to  vivify. 

"Ood  vivificatft  and  nctunten  the  whola  world.'— 
More  :  PhVoK->phical  Cubhala.  ch.  L 

2.  O'rf  Chem.  :  To  restore  or  reduce  to  the 
nntiital  or  to  a  metallic  state,  as  metal  from 
an  oxide,  solution,  or  the  like  ;  to  revive. 

*  viv-i-f x-ca'-tion,  $.  [Fr.]  [Vivificate.] 
Tlie  act  of  vivifying  or  giving  life  ;  the  state 
of  being  vivified  ;  the  oct  of  viviflcating  ;  re- 
vival. 

'■  The  nature  of  vitifif^titm  Is  very  worthy  the  en- 
quiry.*—flacon  ;  Aat.  nut.,  J  C95, 


"ViV-i-fi  ca-tiVO,  c  IKng.  v\vijiatt{e): 
■tie]  Tending  <>r  aMu  to  vivily,  animate,  or 
give  life  ,  capable  of  vivifying. 

"Tlint  lowitr  vtvificaHev  |irliict^l«  of  bU  wul  did 
frot*  ■tiuiig."— J/ur«.-  PhUv4vphual  Cabbuia,  cb.  L 

viV-l-l*.  •vlv-l-fle»  V.t.  &  i.  (Fr.  vivifier. 
from  Lat.  vn-ijico,  fmm  viriu  =  alive,  and 
J'acio  (pass,  fio)  —  to  make.] 

A.  'iVuTu. :  To  endue  with  life;  to  animate, 
to  quicken  ;  to  give  life  to. 

"Out-woriiiR.  an  •otiii  ft*  vipfft«(/.  orvep  Into  tht 
■tuiiiacli  fur  uutrluioiiL'— //lirrrv  .  On  v<iiinni>pti»n, 

B.  Intrana. :  To  impart  life  or  annuution; 
to  quicken. 

"  W  li  Ich  should  abew,  that  Know  hath  In  It  a  ■kswI 
waruitli  ;  fur  elte  It  could  hardly  vitific'—Oacon: 
Aat.  Hut.,  i  09&. 

*  vi-vip'-str-a,  «.  pi.    [Neut,  pL  of  lat.  ri- 

vi]>aru3.l'  [Vivii'AUous.] 

Zool.:  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  Mam- 
malia (q.v.). 

Viv-x-pir'-i-tj^,  s.  [Eng.  vivipar(ou8)  ;  -%.] 
The  quality,  slate,  or  ch.iracter  of  being  vivi- 
parous.   (8eo  extract  under  Ovipakity.) 

Vi-Vxp'-a-rofijS,  a.  [Lat.  vivipams,  from 
vivu$  =  alive,  and  pario  =  to  bring  forth.l 

1.  Ord.  lung.  £  ZooL  :  Producing  young 
alive.  The  term  Is  used  in  the  two  following 
senses : 

(1)  Of  those  animals  In  which  the  chorion, 
or  external  tunic  of  the  ovum,  contract*  A 
vascular  adhesion  to  the  uterus. 

"It  la  not  very  easy  to  cuucelve  a  more  evldantlv 
prosi)ectlvo  cuutriviiu<;e  thiOJ  tliat  which,  lu  all  fiPt- 
jHtroin  niiliiinla,  is  fuuud  iu  the  iiitik  of  the  lemai* 
p&roui,"— J'aleg  :  iVat.  Thaol.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Of  those  iinimaU  the  young  of  which  ar« 
extricated  from  their  egg-coverings  iu  the  ovi- 
duct and  produced  alive. 

2.  Bot. :  Bearing  young  plants  In  place  of 
flowers  and  seeds,  as  Maiiai  caTii/ea.  There 
are  some  vivipaious  ferns,  as  AspLenium  frui- 
bi/cruvi.    [Bulbil,  Gemma.] 

vivlparous-blexxxxy,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Zoarces  vivipurus,  a  species  abpfltl 
a  foot  long,  common  on  the  European  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  ninging  into  tlie  Geiinan 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The  female  produces 
her  young  alive,  and  these  are  so  well  de 
veloped  at  their  birth  that  they  immediately 
swim  about  almost  as  boldly  as  the  adults* 
From  two  to  three  hundted  are  i)ruduced  by 
one  female,  and  directly  before  parluntion 
the  abdomen  is  so  distended  that  it  is  impos- 
silde  to  touch  it  without  c^iusing  some  of  thS 
young  to  be  extruded.    [Zoarces.] 

vlviparotxs-flshes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  Fishes,  the  female  of  which  pnv 
duce  their  young  alive,  as  the  result  of  actnal 
congress,  the  males  in  most  cases  being  fur- 
nished with  intromittent  organs.  Among 
these  are  many  of  the  Chondropterygians,  the 
families  Embiotocidw,  many  of  the  Blenni- 
Idre  and  Cyprinodontidte,  and  several  Lopho 
branchs. 

viviparous-larva,  s. 

Entom, :  The  larva  of  the  genus  MiastOT 
(q.v.). 
vlvlparoixs-lizard.  a. 

Zool.  :  Lacerta  viripara,  a  British  speclea, 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  Tlie  colours  and 
Diarkings  vary  greatly ;  the  general  ground  tint 
of  the  upper  jmrts  is  a  greenish-brtiwu  dolled 
with  black  ;  the  under  surface  in  the  male 
bright  ornnge  spotted  with  black.  In  the 
female  pale  grayish -green. 

vi-vxp'-a-roixs-lj:,  adv.  [Eng.  viviparou*; 
•ly.]    In  a  viviparous  manner. 

vx-vxp'-a-rou8-xiesa,  s.  [Eng.  viviparout; 
-wss.]  The  quality,  state,  or  chaiacter  of 
being  viviparous ;  viviparity. 

viv-i  -per-9ep'-tloxx,  s.  [Lat.  viirus  =  alive, 
and  Eng.  j'crccption.]  The  percepti<ni  of  the 
proeesses  of  vital  functions  in  their  natural 
action.  (Opposed  to  observation  by  vivi- 
section.)   {J.  G.  ly'ilkinsoji.) 

*  vJv'-i-sect,  v.L  [VrvisECTioN.]  To  dissect 
while  still  living. 

"The  preiit  T'hycloIopIH  ...  la  rerrw^nt^d  stand- 
ing,  and  at  bin  fwt  a  little  mhbit  watting  to  be  »M. 
tectrd."—t<t.  Jarurt'g  Oaxftte.  Feb.  0,  IMfl. 

vxv-x-sec'-tloix,  s.    [Lat.  t»ftni«  =  alive,  aad 

sectio  =  a  cutting,  a  sfction  (q.v.).] 


boil.  b6^ ;  j>^t.  j6^1 ;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  fhin,  bezxgh ;  go,  gem ;  tJxln,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Sng, 
-«laii«  -tiaxi  =  ali^n.   -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^on  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlouA,  -alous  =  ebus.   -hie*  -41e,  &&  =  b^  d^L 
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viviseetional— vocation 


Nt.'i't.xU  Science: 

L  A  tJriii  denoting,  Jn  its  strict  signifiea- 
tlou,  M'S  dissection  of  living  uniiiiiils.  but 
popi;laily  ^')i»ployL'ti  t«  ileiiuU;  tlie  piai-tice  of 
peiformUiiX»M'*^''s'^i""s  witlitlie  knife  on  living; 
animals,  witb  the  view  (I)  of  inuieiisiny; 
physiolitgica'  kniiwle<lge;  (2)  of  converliug 
epeculiitive  in*-o  positive  conclusion;  and  (3) 
of  acquiring  naaual  dexterity  in  opeiMtive 
surgery.  In  ti  i&  last  sense  vivisection  is 
principally  conrn;'d  to  the  Frendi  veterinary 
8Clio4)la.  By  UolnfeisiS  the  term  is  exteinluil 
,  to  include  the  peifi.ruance  of  all  scientilii- 
experiments  of  a  Irii.d  calculuted  to  intlict 
pain  upon  living  anin;aij,  and  having  for  their 
object  tlie  investigation  o.^  the  laws  which 
govern  life,  the  processes  of  a^soase,  the  acMon 
of  heat  and  cold,  pxiisoi.s,  a.id  thempeutic 
remedies.  The  practice  appear;;  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Alcxamlrikn  Soliool  in  the 
fonrtb  century  b.c.  ;  and  to  tliia  practice  we 
owe,  among  many  other  bi;nefits  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  bloud  by  Harvey ; 
the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  ligatures  by 
Hunter ;  the  distinction  of  the  sensory  and 
motor  nerves  by  Bel!  ;  the  iutroriuction  of 
chloroform  ;  and  tlie  improved  treatment  of 
cerebral  diseases  which  resulted  from  the  re- 
Marches  of  Browu-Seqnard  and  Bernard. 
It  has  also  been  highly  valuable  in  the  study 
of  the  reprodtictiun  <'f  Iwne,  digestion  and 
secretion,  the  effects  of  lirain  excitation,  the 
investigation  of  i^rasitic  and  contagions 
diaeaaea,  the  action  of  poisons,  drugs  and 
medicines,  and  many  other  matters  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  modern  surgery  and 
medicine.  There  is  much  opponition  to  vivi- 
section,  and  vivisectors  generally  admit  the 
Decessity  of  observing  the  following  conditions : 
(1)  Tliat  the  experimenter  should  be  a  skilled 
anatomist  and  physiologist;  (2)  That  anses- 
thetics  should  be  used  where  iKJSsible;  and  (3) 
That  when  a  physiological  fact  has  been 
determined,  exhihititms  of  the  exiwrimenls  by 
vbich  it  was  determined  are  unnecessary  and, 
therefore,  unjuBtitiable.  An  Anti-vivisection 
Society  was  founded  in  1875  and  another  in 
1876.     {Haydn.) 

2,  Any  painful  scientific   experimeat  pei*- 
formed  upon  a  living  animaL 

"  We  iiiuBt  conclude  that  vivitectioni  are  iiot  juEtifl- 
«ble  for  tlie  luero  tuBtruclIoii  o{  ordluary  etuileuta."— 
Wtttmititter  Ueview.  Jhu.,  ise6.  p.  l&O. 

Vlv-I-sec'-tioxx-al,  a.  [Eng.  vivisection;  -oZ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  vivisection  (q.v.). 

•*  It  la  impossible  by  tivifctianal  experiment  to 
know  which  inlcroscopical  elenieuts  of  the  tissues  of 
the  uiiiiiRl  we  destroy."— It'c*fw»iiurer  Uevint.  Jan., 
IBte,  p.  146. 

iriv-i-aSc'-tlon-iBt,  «.  [Eng.  vivisection; 
-M(.J  One  who  jiractises  or  upholds  vivi- 
Bection  ;  a  vivisector. 

"  Then  we  are  introduced  to  a  certain  wMMetionUt." 
—Brho.  Sept  6.  18$&. 

^V'-i-aec-tor,  «.  ILat.  iJiyus  =  alive,  and 
sector  =  a.  cutter.]  [Sector.]  One  who  prac- 
tises vivisection. 

"  It  Is  obviouBly  Impossible  ...  to  yield  the  re- 
qolrwl  trust  in  the  piifUector8."—Contempofar]/  tU- 
rtcw.  Feb.  1S87,  p.  346. 

Vix'-en,  s.  (The  fem.  of /or;  cf.  Ger. /nc^win, 
feni.'of  yucft5  =  a  fox.  This  is  the  only  sur- 
viving instance  of  the  old  English  nicide  of 
fonning  the  feminine  by  adding  the  suff.  -en 
to  the  masculine.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  she-fox. 

"Thew.  from  their  eize,  are  not  dIfBcuIt  to  over- 
come, especinlly  il  d"g  t*uJ  vixen  hunt  iii  company."— 
&.  James't  Oazeltt.  Feb.  10.  1887. 

2.  FiguTatively : 

*  (1)  An  ill-tempered,  snarling  man. 
(2)  A    turbulent,  quarrelsome    woman  ;    a 
termagant,  a  scold. 

'"That  may  bo  very  honourable  In  you.' Answered 
the  pertinacious  rix^n/'—ilacaulaj/ ;  But.  Eng., 
ch.  XV. 

Ti^-en-lSll»  a.  [Eng.  vixen;  -Uli.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  vixen ;  ill-tempered, 
cross. 

"So  Tom  Smart  and  his  clay-coloured  gig  with  the 
ltd  wheels,  and  the  vix'-nish  mare  wItU  tlio  tnat  pace, 
wentou  together."— fiicAflrtj;  Pickwick,  ch  xiv. 

^bc'-en-l^,  a.  [Eng.  vixen;  -ly.]  Having 
the  qualities  of  a  vixen  ;  ill-temi>ered,  snap- 
pisl], 

vfan  w^ni-  [See  def.l  A  contraction  of  vide- 
licet (q.v.). 

•  Tl'-za-ment,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of 
advisementi.    (Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  i.  1.) 


•viz'-ard.s.    [VisoruJ 

*  viz'-ard,  v.t.     [Vizard,  «.]    To  ma.sk. 

"  Uetfive  Wluic  vixiirdeJ, 
The  uiiworthlest  hh..»vB  aa  liiirly  m  tiit-^inaslc.'* 
S'lukcst^  :  3'totiU4  A  Cre9»Kia,  1.  8. 

•  viz-ca'-^ha,  s.    [Viscacha.] 

vi-zier",  vi-zir',  vi-^ler',  e.  [Arab,  wazir 
=  a  counsellor  of  state,  minister,  viiegeient, 
orig.=  a  porter,  hence,  one  win)  beais  the 
burden  of  state  attairs,  fiom  imuara  =  to  bear 
a  burden,  U*  support,  to  sustain.)  The  title 
of  a  high  political  ottiner  in  the  Turkish  em- 
'pire  and  other  Muliainmadan  stales.  Tlie 
title  is  given  in  Turkey  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  ministerial  departments  into  which 
the  divan  or  ministeri.tl  council  is  divided, 
and  to  all  pashas  of  three  tails.  The  prime- 
minister,  or  president  of  tlie  divan,  is  st.\led 
the  grand  vizier,  vi2ier-aznm  or  sadr-azani. 
In  India  vizier  was  the  title  of  the  higliest 
ofHeer  at  the  Mogul  court  at  Delhi;  and 
nawab-vizier  ultimately  became  the  heredi- 
tary title  in  the  dynasty  ruling  at  Oude. 

Vi-zler'-ato,  s.  [Eng.  vizier;  -ate.]  The 
office,  state,  or  authority  of  a  vizier. 

vi-zler'-i-al«  a.  [Eng.  vizier;  -ial.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,* or  issued  by  a  vizier. 

viz'-6r,  8.    [Visor.] 

viz'-dr,  v.t.  [VizoR,  «.]  To  cover  with  or  as 
with  a  vizor ;  to  mask. 

vlac'-ke  vark,  s.    [Dut.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists of  Sooth  Africa  to  PhacocJuxrus  ethio- 
picus.     [Wart-hog.] 

V-moth,  s.    [See  def.] 

E7itom.:  Halia  vxivaria,  a  rather  common 
British  geometer  moth,  family  Macarida. 
Antenuffi  of  the  mnle  pectinated,  those  of  the 
female  simple.  Wings  gray,  tinged  with  a 
faint  iridescence  or  purple  gloss;  the  fore 
wings  streaked,  and  having  four  conspicuous 
spoLs,  the  sectmd  one  shaped  like  a  V,  whence 
the  name.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  goose- 
berry. 

vo-and-zei'-a,  s.  [From  the  Malagasy  name.] 

hot. :   A  genus  of  Phaseolere.      Voandzeia 

suhterranea  has  at  last   subterranean    fruit. 

It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  but  is  cultivated  also 

in  America  for  its  eatable  seeds  and  legumes. 

v6c'-a-ble,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  vocabulum  — 
an  a'ppellation,  designation,  or  name,  from 
tjoco=:to  call,  from  vox,  genit.  vocts  =  the 
voice  (q.v.).]  A  word,  a  term,  a  name ; 
specif,  a  word  considered  as  composed  of 
certain  sounds  or  letters,  without  regard  to 
ita  meaning. 

"To  conjure  with  the  magic  vocabTei  'pea<^e,' 
■liLerty,"  and  '  humanity."  "—.flai/i/  Telegraph.  Oct.. 
1BS6. 

vS-cab'-u-lar-Jr,  s.  [Fr.  vocabulaire,  fi"om 
vocal>le=  a  vocalde  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  list  or  collection  of  the  words  of  a 
lanc^nage,  an-anged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
briefly  explained  ;  a  dictionary,  a  lexicon,  a 
word-book. 

"  A  vtycabitlary  made  nfter  this  fashion  would  with 
more  ease,  and  in  )es9  time,  teach  the  true  significa- 
tion (if  many  terms."— ioc*o ;  Buman  Understand., 
bk,  Iii..  ch.  IL 

2.  The  sura  or  stock  of  words  used  in  a 
language  ;  the  range  of  words  employed  in  a 
paiticular  profession,  trade,  or  brunch  of 
science, 

"Their  structure  and  vocabulnrH  have  lieen  fully 
Illustrated  by  SehlefuernJid  F.  Miiller."  — .^Wenffum, 
Dec.  20.  1884. 

%  For  the  difference  l)etweenvocaImton/and 
dictionary,  see  Dictionary. 

•  v5-cab'-u-list,  s.  [Eng.  vocahul{ar}i) ;  -ist.} 
The  writer  or  compiler  of  a  vocabulary. 

VO'-cal,  'vo'-call,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vocal,  from 
h-xX-'vocolia  =  sonorous,  vocal,  from  vox,  genit. 
vocis  =  the  voice.] 

A,  jis  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  iMnyuatje : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  tn  the  voice  or  speech  ; 
uttered  or  delivered  with  tite  voice. 

"  The  bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say  .  .  , 
WitheooaimUBic  '  0"D  us  aydi:  1'" 

ll'i7r»*M)ir//»  ••  irAitfl /)')«,  vil. 

2,  Having  a  voice ;  endowed  with,  or  as  if 
with  a  voice. 


II.  Ttxhuically : 

1.  Phoiietiat: 

(1)  Uttered  with  voice,  as  distinct  from 
breath ;  vuice»i,  sonant.  (Saitl  of  certain  let- 
ters, as  z  as  distiii;^uished  tiom  s,  or  v  as  dia* 
tinguihhed  frumy.)    L^oicE.  s.,  U.  4.) 

(2)  Having  a  vowel  charauter  I  voweL 

2.  Music: 

(1)  For  or  by  the  voice.  (Only  applied  to 
music  intended  tu  be  sung.) 

(2)  Applied  to  coiripnsiiinns  80  written  aa  to 
be  e^isy  and  edective  tor  the  voice. 

(31  Applied  to  the  sin-ing  quality  of  tone 
obtained  from  an  instrument. 

H,  As  substantive : 

Roman  Cliurch:  A  man  who  has  a  right  to 
vote  in  certain  elections. 

vocal-Chords,  vocal-cords*  s.  pi. 

AiuU. :  The  infeiior  tliyro-arytenoid  liga- 
ment-s  ;  elastic  nienilii-anfs,  the  edges  of  which 
form  the  side  ol  thegli'ttis.  Tliey  areattaclied 
in  fi'oiit  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  end 
behind  in  a  process  of  tlie  arytenoid  cartilages. 
They  neai'ly  close  the  aperture  of  the  wind- 
pipe. (For  the  use  of  the  voi-al  chords  see 
Voice,  5.,  II.  1.)  In  addition  to  them  there  are 
upper  or  false  vocal  chords,  which  are  not 
immediately  concerned  in  the  prodncliou  of 
the  voice.     [Voice,  «.,  II.  I.] 

vocal-tube,  5. 

Anat.:  The  ]'art  of  the  air-passngea  above 
the  infeiioj-  ligaments  of  the  laiynx,  including 
the  passages  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
(Dunglison.) 

v6-cfil'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  vocal;  -tc]     Relating, 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  vowel  sfjunda. 
"Take  the  word  few.  iu  wlilch  It  has  only  a  focaUe 
sound."— Aarfe  /  J'hUoUiyy  tif  Engluh  Languuge,  \  129. 

VO'-cal-ism,  s.     [Eng.  vocal  ;  -ism.] 

1.  Theexerciseof  the  vocal  organs;  vocaliza- 
tion. 

"  There  is  one  dialect  of  out  family  which  ia  die- 
tiutfuifihod  f'jr  sucli  a  voculutm,  a4td  that  Is  Ma»M>- 
Guthic."— J?urto.-  Fhilology  uf  Jinglak  Tongu*.  \  lw». 

2.  A  vocalic  sound. 

"To  utter  such  tblck-Upped  tocatitmt  u  Uosos."— 
Earle:  fUilology,  §  VIG. 

VO'-cal-ist,  s.  [Eng.  vocal;  -ist.]  A  vocal 
musician  ;  a  singer,  as  opposed  to  an  instru- 
mental performer. 

*  v6-cSl'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  vocal;  My.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  utterable 
by  the  voice. 

"  Smoothness  and  (reeness  of  vocaHty.'—Boldtr. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  a  vowel ;  vocalic 
character. 

v6-cal-i-za'-tlon.  vo-cal-i-ga'-tlon.  a. 

[Eng.  roca/u(c),  vocalis{e);  -ation.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  vocalizing  ;  the  state  of  being 
vocalized. 

2.  Tlie  formation  and  ntteiance  of  vocal 
Bounds. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Control  of  the  voice  and  vocal  sounds. 

2.  Metlind  of  producing  and  phiusing  notes 
with  tlie  voice. 

'•  Not  merely  wae  her  vocaOzation  beyond  reproach, 
but  her  actiiib'  wan  quite  up  to  the  same  higb  level."— 
liaiig  Telegraph.  F«b.  H,  1885. 

vo'-cal-ize,  vo'-cal-xse,  v.t.  [Fr.  vocaliser, 
from  vocal  =  vocal' (q.v.).] 

1.  To  form  into  voice ;  to  make  vocal. 

"It  la  one  thing  to  give  an  iiniiulse  to  )<reath  alone ] 
another  thinit  to  voc<tUte  that  bre.ith."— //.>/der. 

2.  To  Utter  with  voice,  and  not  merely 
breath  ;  to  make  sonant. 

v6'-cal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  vocaX:  -ly.] 

1.  Ill  a  vocal  manner  ;  with  voice  ;  with  an 
audible  sound. 

2.  In  words ;  verbally. 

"  We  .  .  .  coinineuionite  mentHlly.  vocnVy,  and 
matiually  .  .  .  the  deiitb  and  l.uilal  of  Christ  ooi 
Lord-"— n'a(«Wond:   \Vork$.  viii.  2iz. 

3.  As  regards  vowels  or  vo'-alic  sounds. 

"  Syllables  which  are  rocnUu  of  the  luwest  coneldei*- 
tlon.  — Aar/e;  Philology  of  English  Tongue.  S  6*?. 

VO'-Cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  vocal ;  -new.)  The 
quality  or  slate  of  being  vocal ;  vocality. 

VO-oa'-tlon.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  tvcationem, 
accns.  ol  vocation  a  railing,  bidding,  invita- 


f&te,  lat,  ISro,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pJt.  sire, 
or,  wore,  wtfU,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cib,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oo  = 


sir,  marine;  go,  pSt» 
e ;  ey  =  a ;  q.n  =  kw« 
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fon,  from  wjoifKS,  pa.  par.  of  voco  =  to  call, 
(iniii  !•«.  )!™it.    l'Ocia  =  the  viiic:e. ;  Sp.  uoco- 
cwn;  flirt.  TOUUUO.-  Ilal.  t'OCoJiuiic.) 
L  Onlinary  Laugtuige: 

1.  A  calling  or  designation  to  a  p.irticular 
»tato,  iTolession,  or  business  ;  a  auniiuoua,  an 
injunction,  a  call. 

2.  One's  calling,  profession,  Imainess,  em- 
ployment, traue,  or  occupation. 

"  If  tioiiealy  he  (he  heRrt,  ludiiatry  b  the  rluht  h/viid 
of  every  n<X'ttiii7i."—Bamtiff:  S^riiuint.  vol.  til-.ecr.  U. 

II  Scripture  £  EaUsiol. :  The  Greek  word 
(i<Anins)so  transl;ited  in  Epli.  iv.  1,  but  gen- 
erally in  the  Autliorised  Version  rendered 
"  eidlin^',"  is  applied  to  the  position  of  all 
Chiistiiin  men.  (See  extract.)  In  a  more 
restricted  sense  the  term  is  taken  for  that 
"disposition  of  Divine  ProviiUnce  whereby 
persona  are  invited  to  serve  God  in  some 
special  sl.ite,"  ••.!;.,  as  clerics,  or  (in  the 
Eoman  Church)  as  religious.  [Calling,  C. 
II.  1.,  Rklioious,  B.] 

"  Receive  our  tfuii|»Uciitton8  and  pmyem.  wlilch  we 
offer  befure  Ihee  for  nil  esut^ia  uf  men  in  tliy  li"lv 
church,  thit  every  iii6nil),>r  of  tlie  SHine.  hi  hia  voatr 
rioii  Hnd  ministry,  may  truly  and  godly  serve  thee.  — 
Sucoitd  Collect  for  Hood  Friday. 

•  vo-oa'-tion-al,  a.  [Kng.  vKation;  -al.) 
Pert,iiningol-iclating  to  a  vocation  or  occu- 
pation. 

"  Sftilora  ure  a  claaa  apart,  but  only  in  a  vooatiortal 
tet\ao.~~Otiirt/  Tele<jrAplt,  Jan.  2,  1886, 

FOO'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  vocatims.  from 
twuliK,  pa.  I'ar.  of«)oco  =  to  call;  Fr.  voatlif; 
Sp.,  Pi>i  t.,  Sl  Ital.  voaitivo.] 

A.  As  mlj. :  Pertiiining  orrelsting  to  calling 
or  ad'lressiiig  by  name  ;  appelLalive.  Applied 
to  the  giammalical  case  of  nouns  in  wliich  a 
pei-son  or  thing  is  addressed. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  term  of  address;  specif., 
in  grammar,  that  case  which  is  employed  in 
calling  upon  a  person  or  thing. 

■'This  document,  interspersed  with  ceremonial  men; 
eis«a—  O  Must  High  Prince  I    'O  Mighty  Emperor  i 
—D'tlty  Tilegritph,  Octoijer  I.  1885. 

* voch-y-gi. »-    [VocHYsi*.] 
ffoch-jr-a'-ce-SB.  vo-chyf-i-a'-ge-aB,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.    Lat.  '  vochijia),    voctiysi(u) ;    Lat.   fern, 
pi.  adj.  snif.  -acftc.J 

Bot. :  Vochyads  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exo-ena.  alliance  Sapindales.  Trees  or  shinbs 
with  opiiOsite  blanches,  foiir-angled  when 
yonng.  Leaves  norinally  opiiosite,  the  upper 
ones  sometimes  alternate,  with  glands  or  two 
stipules  at  their  base  ;  flowers  generally  in 
terminal  (anicles  or  large  gaily-coloured  ra- 
cemes ;  sepals  four  to  five,  unequal  in  size, 
the  upper  one  the  largest  and  having  a  spur  ; 
petals  one,  two,  three,  or  Kve.  unequal ;  sta- 
mens one  to  live,  generally  o]ipositc  to  the 
petals,  most  of  thein  sterile,  but  one  having  a 
fonr-cclled  fertile  anther;  style  one;  stigma 
one  ;  ovary  three-celled,  each  with  one,  two, 
or  many  ovules  ;  capsule  tliree-angled.  three- 
celled,  thiee-valved,  or  occasionally  one- 
celled,  one- seeded;  seed  usually  winged. 
Natives  of  trojiical  America. 

vooh'-y-ad,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  vxhy(sia):  Eng. 
snif.  •ttd.] 
Bot.  (PI.) :  The  Vochyacea;  (q.v.).    (Limlley.) 

vS-chj^f-i-a,  *  v6ch'-y-a,  s,    [From  vochy, 
the  Giiianan  name  of  Vuchysia  guianensis.] 

Bot. :  The  tyi>ical  genus  of  VocliyacCK  (q.v.). 
Tiopical  Aim-rican  trees  with  ovate  entire 
leaves,  opposite  or  verticillate.  Flowers  in 
panicles,  yellow  or  orange,  with  a  smell  of 
violets ;  c-alyx  flve-delt,  one  segment  spnircd  ; 
petiils  three,  one  larger  than  the  others ;  sta- 
mens three;  capsule  triangular,  with  three 
cells,  each  containing  a  one-winged  seed. 

•  v6-cif '  -er-an9e,  s.  [Eng.  vocifermiif) ;  -a.] 
Noise,  clamour. 

"  All  now  is  wrangle,  ahuae.  and  eoci/tranre." 

n.  Broiening  :  Mmter  Ilu'juei  of  Sn^o-Uotha. 


•  v6-oif-«r-ant,  a.  [I-at.  voci/erans,  pr. 
par.  of  vocijiro  =  to  vocilerate  (q.v.).]  Vo- 
ciferating, clamorous,  vociferous. 

"  That  placid  flock,  that  pastor  poci/eranf," 

R,  Brotuning :  ChrUlmiu  Xoe,  It. 

v6-cif-er-ate,  t'.t.  &  t.  (Lat.  voci/eralus, 
p,i.  par.  of  vocifernr^  from  vox,  genit.  rocis 
=  the  voice,  and  /era  =  to  bear,  to  lift  up.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  cry  out  loudly ;  to  bawl ; 
to  ccclaim  loudly ;  to  slmiit  out. 

"  Throueh  the  ranks  eociferatlng.  cali'd 
Hia  Trojans  on."         Counter;  Diuiur ;  HiadTV, 


B.  Tmiis. :  To  utter  with  a  loud  or  clamor- 
ous voice ;  to  shout  out. 

•■  The  iKKir  iilcheiaii,  though  he  may  so  \ftrnta  the 
wur,l  liberty,  Ituuw*  not  iio-i  t«  give  it  ku  offectujU 
8up|H,it. "— A'liuj     iSi.iyl,  No,  8L 

vo-oif-er-a'-tlon.  •  vo-clf-er-a-oy-on, ». 

[Fr.  vuci/fnUioii,  from  l,,Ht.  vociJtralioTum, 
Bccns.  of  Doc</eru(io  =  an  outcry.)  [VocirB- 
BATE.I  The  act  of  vociferating  ;  a  violent 
outcry ;  a  cluiuorous  or  velicmeut  utterance 
of  the  voice. 

•'  Tho  pot-i^emrfom  of  emotion  or  of  pftin."— ifyron  -■ 
Chitdo  Ihtiold.  Iv.    (Note  :i.) 

•  va-9if'-or-a-tor,  ».  [l,at.,  from  voci/eratus, 
jia.  par.  of  rncijero  =  to  vociferate  (q.v.).J 
One  who  vociferates  ;  a  clamorous  shouter. 

"  He  defied  tlie  vocl/erator*  to  do  their  worst "*— 
Daili/  reU^grni/tt.  Octwher  27.  1887. 

•  VO-cif-er-OB'-i-tJ,  s.  (Eng.  vod/erons  ; 
■ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vociferous ; 
cliunorousness. 

'•In  Ita  native  twanging  ooc(/*im)ii'i/"  — <?urfi(t«.* 
MUall.,  Iv,  31. 

VO-fif'-er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  voci/er(ate) :  -ous.] 
Uttering  a  lond  noise  ;  crying  out  or  shouting 
vehemently ;  bawling,  clamorous. 

"Was  no  less  voci/erouM  III  his  barangue.**— Coot  : 
Third  Voi/age,  bk.  ill,,  cb,  xliL 

vo-yif-er-ous-ly.  culv.  [Eng.  vociftrms; 
•ly.\  III  a  vociierous  manner;  with  great 
noise  or  clamour. 

•  vo-cif'-er-ous-nSss,  s.  (Eng.  vociferous; 
-lies.,,  I  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vociferous ; 
noisiness,  clamorousness. 

'  voo'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  vox,  genlt  »oi^  =  the 
voice.l    Vocal. 

"  The  aeries  of  eocufar  exclamations,"  —  DickenM  : 
Oliver  TujUl,  ch,  viL 

•  VOO'-ule,  s,      (A  dimin.  from  Lat,  vox.  genit. 

vucis  =  the  voice.)  A  laint  or  weak  sound  of 
tlie  voice,  as  that  made  in  separ.itiiig  the  lips 
in  proDoiineing  the  letters  p,  t,  or  k. 

v6d'-ka,  s.  [Russ,]  An  intoxicating  spirit 
disttlle'd  from  rye,  and  much  used  in  Russia. 

voe,  s.  (Icel.  rSr.]  An  inlet,  ley,  or  creek. 
(Orkney  <i  Ulietkiiul.) 

"  Tn  the  v^ex  of  Orkney,  Haco. 

Tbou  didst  spre.i.1  thy  prideful  SJill." 
Btudcie  :  Uiyi  of  I/iglUund4  A  ltla7ids,  p,  60, 

voelk'-ner-ite  (oe  as  e),  s,  [After  Captain 
Volkny;  sutr,  -i(e  (,Vin.),] 

Will.;  A  talc-like  mineral,  occurring  mas- 
sive and  foliated  with  yellow  serpentine,  at 
Siiarum,  Norway,  and  at  Slatoust,  Urals. 
Crystallization,  hexagonal.  Hardness,  2'0  ; 
sp,  gr.  204;  colour,  white;  lustre,  pearly; 
feel,  greasy ;  translucent  to  transparent, 
Compos.:  alumina,  lG-8;  magnesia, 
water,  44'0  =  lUO,  yiehling  the 
Al203,3HO-|-6MgOHO-l-tiHO. 

VO'-gie,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  vague  (q.v.).]  V.ain,  merry,  cheer- 
ful, well-pleased.    (Scotch.) 

vo'-gle,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Afiit. ;  A  cavity  in  a  lode  or  vein,  a  vugg  or 

ingle. 
vog'-U-an-ito,  s.      [Named  after  Dr.  J.  F. 

Vogl,  of  Bohemia.] 
Mill. ;  A  mineral  occurring  in  globular  or 

earthy    encrustations    on    u:aniiute    (q.v.). 

Soft.     Colour  and   streak,  shades  of  green. 

Compos. :  a  basic  sulphate  of  uranium.  Found 

near  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

VOg'-lite,  s-      [VoOLIANITE.] 

JIfiit. :  The  name  given  to  aggregations  of 
rhomboiilal  scales  occurring  implanted  on 
uraninite  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia.  Lustre, 
pearly  ;  colour,  emer.ild-  to  grass-gieen.  An 
analysis  yielded  carbonic  aiiid,  26'41 ;  pro- 
toxide of  uranium,  37-0 ;  lime,  14-09 ;  protoxide 
of  copper,  S-40  ;  water,  1:V00  =  99-80,  which 
yields  the  formula  2UOCO2  -I-  2CaOC03  + 
3CuO,-2C02-)-14UO. 

vogue,  s,  (Fr,  =  vogue,  sway,  authority, 
power,  fashion  ;  lit,  =  the  swaying  motion  of 
a  ship,  hence  its  sway,  drift,  or  course ;  jirop. 
pa,  par,  of  voguer  =  to  fail,  from  Ital,  voga  = 
the  stroke  of  an  oar  in  the  water,  from  togare 
=  to  row,  from  Ger,  wogen  =  to  fluctuate,  to 
be  ill  motion  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Mni7"ii,  from  traon  =a 
wave  ;  Sp.  bnga  =  the  act  of  rowing ;  esfor  en 
6050  =  to  be  in  vogue. j    [Wao,  v.] 
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•-1.  Sway,  currency,  prevaleut  ose,  power, 
or  authority. 

•■  C-'iiBldorlnit  these  serroouB  hore  so  great  a  m^im 
among  llio  i<ai,let*,'—S*rrt»«,'  Kocfs*,  ifs'aor, ;  1  i/urr 

(au,  ise^l, 

2.  The  inoilo  or  fashion  prevalent  at  anj 
particular  time;  popular  reception  for  the 
time  ;  popular  repute  or  estimation. 

"  Tlio  vxtiie  of  the  hansom  In  Pari*  was  traiuleilL* 
—Diiilg  rttei/MiM,  March  t&,  1886, 

^  Now    generally    used    In    the  phraM  <■ 

voQue  :  aa,  the  fashion  now  in  voj/u*. 

y^9e,  'TOlB,  'voyoo,  "voys,  ».    (O.  Ft 

vois  (Fr.  I'ou:)  =  a  voice,   sound,   from   Lat. 
vocem,  accus.  of  vox  —  the  voice  ;  ef  Sans,  vach 
to  speak  ;  vachas  =  speech.] 
I.  Orttinary  Language: 

1.  'Ihe  sound  uttered  by  the  months  of 
living  creatures,  whether  men  or  the  lower 
aniionis ;  espei:ially,  linnian  iittciani;es  in 
speaking,  singing,  or  otherwise  ;  the  sound 
made  when  a  person  speaks  or  sings. 

•'  Wlthiii  such  dlsUnce  as  a  rnlee  may  reach." 

Cou/prr :  I/onier ;  Ud^uelt  alL 

2.  A  particular  mode  or  character  of  speak- 
ing or  of  sounds  uttered  :  as,  a  loud  voice,  a  low 
voice. 

3.  The  faculty  or  power  of  siicaking  or  sing- 
ing ;  Biieech  -.  as.  To  lose  oiy.s  voict. 

4.  A  sound  proiluced  by  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject, and  regarded  as  representing  the  voice 
of  an  intelligent  being  ;  sound  emillcd  :  as, 
the  yoice  of  a  trumpet. 

5.  Anything  analogona  to  human  speech, 
which  conveys  imiiressious  to  any  of  the 
senses. 

"  tJnworthy  be  the  eo'ce  of  Fame  to  hear. 
Th.it  sweetest  music  tu  an  lionest  ear, 

Z*,,^!.-.-  J/unice,  Sftt  IL 

•6.  A  word,  a  term,  a  vocable. 
7.  Language,  words,  speech, 

"  No  man  coudft  know  ^ 

Hlsspecha  ne  his  sot*,  tliougli  men  it  herd. 

CItuuier  :  C.  T ,  1,374, 

•  8.  That  which  is  said  or  spoken  ;  talk, 
report, 

'-  The  common  voice,  I  see.  is  vei-lfled 
01  thee."  Sltdke»p. :  Henry  PHI,,  v.  a 

*9.  Opinion  expressed  ;  judgment. 

"  Tbe  votes  of  Cliriateiidom." 

ahaketp. :  H,:iui/  VIIJ-,  IL  L 

10.  The  right  of  expressing  an  opinion  or 
judgment ;  a  vote,  a  snltrage. 

'■  Tlie  one  thing  whicii  the  lalxmrer  want^  la  a  poles 
In  the  mamigcmeut  of  the  worithouso,"— A'cho.  April 
21,  IS8B. 

11.  A  wish,  order,  or  injunction  expressed 
or  made  known  in  any  way  ;  a  command,  a 
precept. 

"  Ye  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  rofce  of  the  Lold 
your_i;od,"— fleur,  viii,  20, 

•  12.  One  who  speaks ;  a  speaker. 

"  A  potent  eaic^  of  Piiriliiment," 

Tennyton:  In  Meinoriain,  cxll.  U. 

II,  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Physiol  :  A  sound  emitted  from  the 
larynx  (q.v.),  whicli  is  the  organ  of  voice.  To 
produce  it  a  blast  of  air,  driven  by  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  exiiiratory  movement,  throws 
the  vocal  cords  (q.v.)  into  vibiation,  they 
again  imparting  their  vibrations  to  the  column 
of  air  above  them.  When  a  note  is  to  be 
uttered  the  vocal  corils  become  l>arallel  to 
each  other,  and  thus  more  easily  vibrate 
by  a  moderate  blast  of  air.  The  true  vocal 
cords  anil  the  parts  of  the  larynx  which 
atfect  them  constitute  the  essential  vocal  ap- 
paratus, whilst  the  parts  above-  viz..  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx  with  the  false  vocal 
cords,  the  pharynx,  ami  the  cavity  of  the 
month — constitute  a  resonance  tube.  In  a 
voice  are  to  be  distinguished  loudness  and 
pitch,  the  former  dependent  on  the  strength 
of  the  expiratory  blast,  tbe  latter  on  the 
length  and  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cord. 
The  shrill  voice  of  a  child  arises  from  the  short- 
ness of  its  C';ras  in  infancy;  soprano,  tenor, 
Etnd  baritone  voices  also  depend  respectively 
on  the  length  of  the  cords,  tliose  of  a  man 
being  about  one-thinl  longer  than  those  of 
a  woman  or  of  11  boy.  The  breaking  of  the 
voice  at  jniberty  arises  from  the  lapid  de- 
velopment of  the  hirynx. 

2.  Gram. :  That  form  of  the  verb  or  body  of 
Inll'ectious  whicli  shows  the  relation  of  the 
sulijeet  of  theallirmation  or  predication  to  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb.  In  English  and 
many  other  languages  there  are  two  voices — 
active  and  pa,ssive(see  these  words);  in  Oieek 
and  some  other  languages  there  is  a  tUirt 
voice— the  middle  (q,v.). 


bSU,  b65^:  p^t,  J6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  5JU11.  ben^h:  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xonoplion.  oyist.    ph  =  t 
t^toa. -tlan  =  saaB.   -Uon. -aioasj  shun; -Won. -?lon  =  zliun,   ^ious. -Uoua, -slons  -  shus.  -Wo. -4lo.  io.  =  b^l.  d*!. 
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voico— voire 


3.  Mttsie:  Voices  may  bo  arranged  in  six 
orders  or  classes,  according  to  giuvity  or 
acuttfiiesa,  viz.,  tlie  bu3.s,  barytone,  tenor,  alto, 
OTcoutnilto.  mezzo-soprano,  and  soprano  (see 
these  woids).  Tlie  lirsL  three  aie  the  natni-al 
Toices  of  men,  and  the  second  three  tliose  of 
women.  Tlie  cotnpasa  or  range  of  notes  is 
dilterent  in  ench  voice,  but  it  is  not  conii-asa 
alone  which  detennines  the  class  to  which  any 
voice  may  helong,  as  very  freqnently  a  l>ary- 
tone  quality  of  voice  is  limited  to  the  mnge 
of  Ji  I'u-ss,  and  a  t«nor  quality  to  the  compuss 
of  a  barytone. 

4.  Phonetics:  Sound  uttered  with  resonance 
of  the  vocal  cdiords,  and  not  with  a  mere 
emission  oi  lireath  ;  sonant  ntterauce. 

H  *  (1)  Ln  my  voice:  In  my  name.  {Shakesp. : 
Measure  for  Mewmre,  i.  3.) 
(2)  IV ith  one  voice  :  Unanimously. 

"  The  OreekUh  heaits,  which,  with  one  rolce, 
Call  Ajfameuiiioii  heivd  aiid  general." 

Sh(ikei/j. :  T^oUtu  *  CTeuidO,  L  8. 

vSi^e,  •  voyce,  v.t.  &  L    [Voice,  ».] 
A.  Transitivt : 

*1.  To  give  utterance  to ;  to  speak  of;  to 
announce,  to  report,  to  rumour. 

"  Is  this  th"  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Foic'dBu  retfHTdlully  T"    Sh^tketp.  :  Ttmon.  iv.  8. 

2.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  Bounds ; 
to  regulate  the  tone  of;  as,  To  voice  the  pipes 
•f  an  organ. 

•  3,  To  nominate ;  to  adjudge  by  vote ;  to 
vote. 

"  Made  TOO,  ftgainnt  the  grain. 
To  9oie*  him  cooauL"     Ma*c*p.  .■  CorManut,  IL  8. 

•B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  clamour,  to  make  outcries. 

"Bttr  not  qneations  u(  larlsdletion  ;  and  rather 
knntoe  tliy  riifbt  in  allimce  thai)  voice  it  with  claiau.*^ 
—Bticon, 

2.  To  vote. 

"  The  people's  power  of  woieinj  in  ooundlB."— 5p. 
Tai/tor:  Spueopaci/  Auerted.  i  4L 

vSi^ed,  *  voyoed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Voice,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Having  a  voice. 

"  Thafi  ErythM^ 
Or  some  angel  voic'd  like  Iter." 
-«    «      ,  -  HtnJMm,    {Todd.) 

*  2.  Spoken  of. 

•*  Much  wof/ced  In  common  dI»ooarw  (or  their  pro- 
bfthMlty  to  BUcb  prelermeut."  — /Ht«#r.'  Wortkiet : 
6en«raL 

n.  Phonetics:  Uttered  with  voice.  [Voice, 
*.,  IL  4.J 

I'-fiil,  •  voyce-fall,  o.    [Bng.  voice,  b.  ; 
-/uli,]    Having  a  voice;  vocal. 

"  Th<>  Iliad  and  the  Odyneo 
Else  toUMswelliug  of  tlie  wo^u/ sea.* 

Coleridge  :  Fancy  in  Nui  y  \ 

•  Voi9e'-l€ss,  a.     [Eng.  voice ;  -less.'] 

1.  Having  no  voice ;  silent. 

*'  But  t>"  tomb,  the  end  of  mortality.  Is  vote^ett 
•till,"— Acri6/ter'#  Ma^janne,  May.  1880,  p.  11*. 

2.  Having  no  vote  or  right  of  judging. 

3.  Not  sounded  with  voice.  [Voice,  5.,  II.  4.] 

"  Many  of  the  flnal  voice  consonants  become  either 
9oiceteit  or  whispered."— 5i«rt  .•  Hitt,  £nglith  Souitda 
JL9. 

*  Volce'-leas-nSss,  5.  [Eng  voiceless;  -nesa.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  voiceless;  si- 
lence. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  seek  a  hIdinsr-pTaee  within  the 
p«le  u(  her  pO'<eesslous  by  keeping  her  In  n  conditkni 
of  eoio-l<t*mett."—  W.  E.  Otadttone.  in  a  letter  la  Lift 
OfBp.  Wab^rfoTce,  11.  3$3.  ^ 
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r659'-mg,  pr.  yar.  &  s.    [Voice,  t?.) 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substaTitive : 

•  1.  Ord.  Jjing.  ;  The  act  of  usinff  the  voice  ; 
raising  of  a  rumour,  report,  or  the  like ;  ex- 
pressing in  words. 

"Sweet  ind  solemn  vnicing  of  nature's  meanings."— 
Bcribneri  Slitgiizine,  Oct.,  1678.  p.  895. 

2,  Music:  In  the  construction  of  organ- 
pipes,  paring  away  the  upper  edge  of  the 
block  in  a  wooden  mouth-pipe,  opposite  to 
the  lip  which  imparts  the  vibmtion  to  the  air 
issuing  fmin  the  jdate  of  wind  (q.v.).  The 
npiHfr  ed^e  is  obliquely  serrated,  to  divide  the 
issuing  stream  of  jiir,  tlie  result  of  which  is  to 
prevent  a  cliirping  at  the  commencement  of 
the  nnte.  The  voicing  of  the  metallic  mouth- 
pipe  is  by  making  parallel  notclies  on  tlie 
bevelled  sniface  of  the  Up  at  an  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  pipe. 


vSid,  *voide,   "voyd,    *voyde,  a.  &  «. 

[O.   Fr.  vuUie,  iruide{Fv.  ru/e)  =  void,  eni|ity, 
from  Lat.  vuiiium,  acLUS.  of  yuiu!t3  =  depiived, 
bereft,  waste,  empty.]    [Widow.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Empty;  not  containing  matter;  not  oc- 
cupied ;  unlllled,  varant. 

"The  earth  was  without  form  and  void.'—Oen.  L  2. 

2.  Hiivin;,'  no  holder,  possessor,  or  incum- 
bent ;  vacant,  untilled. 


3.  Being  without ;  destitute,  wanting,  with- 
out, free.    (Followed  by  0/ before  an  object.) 


•  4.  Separated  from,  without. 

"To  espye  when  he  were  voydeot  his  comikany." — 
Fabyan  :  Chroiiycte  ;  Richard  I,  (wi.  liys). 

*5.  Not  taken  up  with  business;  unoccu- 
pied, leisure. 

"  I  chain  him  in  my  stndy.  that  at  void  honrs 
I  may  run  over  blie  story  of  hla  coiuitry." 

ilaatinger.    {Annandale.) 

*6.  Unsubstantial,  unreal,  imaginary. 

"Senseless,  lifeless!  idol  voidMni  vain  I' 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  ii  48. 

7.  Having  no  legal  or  binding  force ;  null; 
not  effectual  to  bind  parties,  or  to  convey  or 
support  a  right :  as,  A  contract  gained  by 
fraud  is  void. 

H  A  transaction  is  void  when  it  Is  a  mere 
nullity,  and  incapable  of  confirmation  ;  where- 
as a  voiilable  transaction  is  one  which  may  be 
either  avoided  or  conHnned  ex  post  facto. 

•  8.  Ineffectual ;  not  having  effect. 

"  My  word  ,  .  .  shall  not  return  unto  me  ixrtd.  hut 
It  shall  accomiilUh  that  which  1  pleasa.'— /sciioA  Iv.  it. 

B.  -^5  substantive : 

X*  An  empty  space ;  a  vacuum. 

"  Tliey  have  left  an  Mchiug  eotd 
The  world  can  never  hll. ' 

Covper:   Walking  %eUh  9od. 

•  2.  The  last  coarse  or  remove ;  the  dessert 

"There  was  a  void  of  spice-plates  and  wine." — 
Coronation  of  Anne  Boltyn.    {Miig.  &arner.  IL  K.} 

^  To  make  void : 

(1)  To  render  useless  or  of  no  effect. 

•■  Deceitful  Warwick  I  It  was  thy  device 
By  thl^  alliance  (-•  nutka  void  luy  suit." 

Shak^gp.  :  a  Benrg  VI..  111.  8. 

(2)  To  treat  as  of  no  force  or  importance  ; 
to  disregard. 

"  It  la  time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  work,  for  they  have 
fnade  void  thy  law." — Psalm  cxix.  U& 

Told-space,  s. 

Phys.  :  A  vacuum  (q.v.). 


void,  *  voyd,  v.t  &  i.    [p. 

from  voide  =  void  (q.v.).J 


Fr.  voider,  vuider. 


A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  or  leave  empty  or  vacant ;  to 
quit,  to  leave. 

•'All  iuch  as  o-ther  by  slcknea  or  age  werennnftces- 
sary  (ur  the  warrea.  should  Pvid  the  towns."—  Ocidinae  : 
CtB*  ir,  loL  S-IO. 

*  2.  To  clear,  to  empty,  to  free. 

"The  parlanietit  shall  void  her  apper  boose  of  the 
same  nuuoynuceA."— Hilton :  Iteformation  in  England. 
bk.lL 

3.  To  discharge  ;  to  empty. 

"He  doth  *oyde  Into  It  the  trenchers  that  lyeth 
tmder  the  kiiyues  i>oynt." — Leland  :  CoflectaneiL,vL  11. 

4.  To  emit  or  throw  out ;  to  discharge ; 
specifically,  to  evacuate  fruiu  the  bowels. 

•'  You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  utKjn  my  heard." 
thaketp. :  Merchant  o/  ienice,  i.  3. 

•5.  To  Cist  away  from  one's  self;  to  divest 
one's  self  of.     {Barrow.) 
•6.  To  avoid,  to  shun. 

'*  Of  nil  the  men  1'  the  world 
X  would  hive  voided  thee." 

Sh-iktMp. :  CorioUtnvt.  Iv.  &.  (ed.  IfrlX.) 

7.  To  Invalidate ;  to  make  void  or  null ;  to 
annul ;  to  nullify. 

" To  roiii  the  security  that  was  at  any  time  grlven 
for  uiouey  so  boirowed."— CTarent^on.-  J?m(.  </  Ite- 
belliun, 

8.  To  make  or  declare  vacant ;  to  vacate. 

"  A  wholesale  system  o(  voiding  Re&ta."~Dailu  Tele- 
graph. Dec.  IT,  i8a5- 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  emitted  or  evacuated- 

"  By  the  ow  of  emnlaloiis,  and  frequent  emollient 
Injections,  hla  urine  voided  more  eusily," — ^yite>T^an: 
Surgery. 

v6id'-a-ble,  a,    (Eng.  void,  v. ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  voided  or  evacuated. 

2.  Capable  of  being  annulled  or  confirmed. 
[Void,  o,,  7.  IT.] 

"No  marrlwe  Is  voidable  by  the  eccleBlaxtlcallaw, 
•  .  .  unless  for  the  canonical  hupediuients  of  pre- 
contract." — B/ackiU>no  :  CommenL,  hk.  I,  ch.  lb. 


*V0ld'-au9e,  s.     lEng.  void,  v. ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  voiding,  eniptiiug,  or  eva- 
cuating'. 

"  I'oidince  of  y*  sh«  iiad  eita.'—Alore  :    Worket, 

2.  Tlie  act  of  ejecting  from  a  benefice; 
Section. 

3.  The  state  of  being  void  or  vacant ; 
vacancy 

4.  The  act  of  casting  away  or  getting  rid  ot 

"  What  piilns  they  require  In  the  voida^ceot  fond 
CouceiLs."~tfr(rrOMJ.-  Ser.ivm.  voU  liL,  ser.  la. 

5.  Evasion  ;  subterfuge. 

*  voide,  a.  <t  V.    n'oiD.] 

Void'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Void,  v.} 
A,  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verh)i 
S.  ^5  adjective: 
L  Ordinajy  Language: 

1,  Emitted  ;  evacuated. 

2.  Annulled;  nuUihed. 

IL  Her.:  Applied  to  a  charge  or  ordinary 

ftierced  through,  or  hav- 
ng  the  inner  )'art  cut 
away,  so  that  the  field 
appears,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  charge  but 
its  outer  edges. 

vold'-er,  *  voyd-or,  a. 

[Eng.  void,  v.  ;  -er.] 
•  I,  Ordinary  Lan* 

S'f^Q^-  CROSS  VOIDED. 

1,  One   who   or   that 

which  voids,  empties,  vacates,  annuls,  or  nul- 
lifies. 

2.  A  tray  or  basket  In  which  ntensils  or 
dishes  no  long^jr  required  at  table  are  carried 
away ;  specifically,  a  basket  in  which  broken 
meat  was  carried  from  the  table. 


Beaum.  4t  Fl€t.  :  Woman  ffat^r.  i.  8. 

t  n.  Her.  :  One  of  tlit  ordinaries,  whose 
figure  is  murh  like  that  of  the  Hanch  (q.v.X 
but  is  not  quite  so  circular  towards  the  centre 
of  the  field. 

vold'-ing,    "voyd-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 

[Void,  v.] 

A.  &  "B,  As  pr,  par.  S  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  one  who  or  of  that  which 
voids. 

"The  annuIllnK  or  voiding  of  marriages  mads  un- 
lawfully."—Bp.  Ballt  Catet  qf  Conadenoe,  case  10. 
dec  4. 

*  2.  That  which  is  voided ;  a  fVagment,  a 
remnant ;  voided  matter.  (Hackluyt :  Voyages, 
it  tj9.) 

*  volding-knife,  a.  A  knife  nsed  to 
collect  fi-agments  ot  food  to  put  iuto  a  voider. 

*  void'-ness,  *  vold-nesse,  a.    [Eng.  void, 
a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  void,  empty, 
or  vacant;  emptiness. 

"  Through  him  the  cold  hegan  to  conet  heate  .  . . 
And  putUtWBeo  Ui  seeke  full  satieLie." 

Speiuer :  Colin  Clour'i  come  home  agains. 

2.  The  state  of  being  null  and  void;  nul- 
lity, inefficiency. 

3.  Want  of  substantiality. 


4.  A  void,  a  vacuum. 

"The  Bchonle  of  Pythagonis  holdeth  that  there  Is  a 
voidnesta  without  the  world."— /•.  I/otiatid:  Plutarch. 
p.  67L 

v61g'-tite,  «.      [After  Herr  Voigt,  of  Saxe- 
Weimar;  suff,  ■ite{Min.).2 

Mln. :  A  mica-like  mineral,  occurring  In  a 
pegmatite  near  Ilinenan,  Tlmringia,  Hard- 
ness, 2  to  3;  sp.  gr.  2-PI ;  lustre,  pearly; 
colour,  leek-green,  but  moie  often  brownish. 
Compos.  :  t\\f  same  as  that  of  biotite  (q.v.), 
with  the  addition  of  water.  Dana  snjigests 
that  it  is  probably  the  latter  mineral  hydrated. 

•voire  (as  vwar)  dire.  s.    [O.  Fr.=  tosay 

the  trutlt,  fioni  Lat.  verum  dicere.] 

Law:  An  oath  administered  to  a  witness 
either  before  or  after  being  sworn  in  chief, 
requiring  him  to  speak  tlie  iruth,  or  n:ak€ 
true  linswers  in  reference  to  matters  enquired 
of,  to  ascertain  his  interest  in  the  cause  && 
affecting  his  competency.    (Greenleaf.) 


©te,  fat,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  fto,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wgM,  work,  wh^  Bon ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  SJrrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Jew. 
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•  voi-sin-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
vnisia  —  ijei>;)il<(Hii  iiig,  fnxii  Lat.  vicinus.] 
Neighliourhoud,  vicituye. 

"The  preflbyterg  tliitt  cAiiie  from  Eiiheaut  niul  th« 
vniMinagc'—lift.  Taj/tor:  Spiac  -pacy  Auerted,  |  JL 

•  voi'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  fniTu  Ital.  vetturxi  (q.v.).] 
[Vectuue.]    a  t-ariiage. 


•vol'-a-ble,  a.  [Proh.  for  voUibU  (q.v.),  which 
iti  tlie'ieading  of  the  folios  and  si'C'>ml  qu;iito, 
or  a  coinaye  troni  Lat.  volo  =  to  fly.]  NiiuMe- 
witted.    {Shakfsp. :  Love's  Laboui^s  Lost,  ill.) 

•vo-la'-cious,  a,  [Lat*  volo  =  to  fly.]  Apt 
or  tit  to  riy. 

•vo-lage,  a.  [Ft.,  from  voter;  Lat.  roto  =  to 
tiy.]    Liyht,  giddy,  tickle.    {Ciuiucer.) 

r6-la'-aiO  (»e  silent).  ».    [Fr.] 
Cookery:  Chicken,  fowl. 
U  Suprime  de  VolaifU :  The  white  meat  of 
the  bre.ist.     [Vijloutb.) 

To'-lant,  a.  &  5.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  voler;  Lat 
wh'—  to  fly.] 
Jk,  As  adjective: 
•L  Ordhutry  Language  : 

1.  Passing  tlirongli  tlie  air ;  flying. 

"Ill  niAuiier  o(  a  star  votant  in  the  hIi." — P.  ffol- 
land:  /'lutttrch,  p.  Ma. 

2.  Freely  ci  ululating  or  passing  from  place 
to  place;  current. 

"The  Engllsli  ai her  was  now  cumut,  and  onr  gold 
90lanC  111  tbe  i'o\iea  tMU.it."— f'ltder. 

3.  Light  nnd  quick  ;  niiuMe,  active,  rapid. 

••  Blind  British  hurds  with  vf.r.int  touch 
Traversa  loqu/iciuus  fttrliigi."      J.  I'hilipt:  CiUer.  IL 

II.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  bird,  Ac,  rt-pre- 
sent^d  as  flying  or  having  the  wings  spruad 
as  ill  fligi>t. 

•  B.  As  siibst. :  A  shuttlecock  ;  hence,  one 
who  fluctuates  between  two  parties ;  a 
triiiinier. 

"  Tha  Dutch  had  acted  Uk  i>oUinL"^A'orch:  Emmtn. 
p.  471. 

^volant-piece,  «. 

Old  Arm. :  An  extra  plat«  of  metal  afllxed 
to  the  front  of  a 
knight's  helmet, 
and  screwed  to  the 
gnuide  gardf.,  wliich 
coveied  the  hreast. 
It  was  ctiieHy  used 
intnui  iiaiiients.aod 
being  made  with  a 
ahurp  salient  angle, 
the  bince  of  the  op- 
ponent, unless  pro* 
vided  with  a  coro- 
nel,  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  glance  off.  toi.*>.t  pi^vt 

V6l-a-pAlt',  5.  [From  two  words  in  the 
new'  laiign.i;:;e,  vol  =  wuld,  universe,  and 
pi(7;  =  speech,  discouise,  language]  An  at- 
tempt to  form  a  nniversjil  language  'by 
Johann  Maria  Schleyer,  a  German  pi  iest, 
by  a  selection  of  words  fnun  most  of  llie 
European  languages,  Englisli  in  partnular. 
Tlie  dilficultifS  of  pr"nnnci;iti')n  are  <il>vi. 
ateil  by  making  each  Utter  h;ive  nnly  tine 
sound,  and  words  are  alway*  written  as  they 
are  prnnounced,  and  proiinunced  as  they 
are  written.  The  alphaliet  cuisi^ts  i-f  twt-uty- 
seven  letters,  eight  being  vowels  and  ninf. 
teen  consonants.  The  consonants  are  sonnied 
as  in  English,  with  the  exception  ot  c,  which 
always  has  the  sonnd  of  c/ias  in  child ; ;.  wlmh 
always  has  the  sonnd  of  sk,  as  in  shmle  ;  and 
g,  which  is  always  haril ;  h  is  iist-d  as  an 
aspirate.  'I'he  nci-ent  is  invariahly  <iu  thf  last 
Byllahlc,  and  to  the  simple  Fit-nuh  constrnc- 
tion  is  added  the  advantage  of  only  one  ajn- 
ju^'ation,  and  there  are  no  irregular  verbs  or 
aitilicial  geu'lers.  The  melUod  of  Jciivation  is 
always  the  same.  The  adjp<tives,  veiha,  and 
adver'is  being  ri'giilarly  I'Tnied  from  the  anl>- 
Btanliveand  analog<.ns  in  t-rniination.a  know- 
leilge  of  all  the  nouns  practically  im-ans  the 
acquiiement  of  the  language.  11*  beoomes  v, 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  *nsterti  i»"oi)les  to 
■whom  the  pronuncintion  of  r  is  always  a 
8tuinblin'_'-bloi-k,  I  is  gpiiemllv  sul'^^titutrod 
for  it.  'I'ht!  words  nre  gem-iidiy  ridnced  to 
one  syllable :  thus  /at  =  father,  dol  {l>at. 
dolor)—  pain,  gan  (Ger.  gans)  =  t'O'***.  Nt-una 
have  but  one  declension  and  onlv  four  casts; 
gender  is  iinlicated  hy  the  piviix  of:  thus, 
(wie/ =  school  niaMter,o/-(t(iei=  school  mistress. 


Adjc'tives  are  formed  by  adding  ik  to  tln' 
fiui-stantives,  and  adverbs  by  adding  o  to  the 
adjectives:  thus,  /u/n=  glory,  Jamik  —  glo- 
riiius,  Jamiko  -=■  gloi  iously. 

Vol-a-puk'-ist.  $.  [Eng.  Volaruk ;  ■Ut.'\  An 
advoea(«  uf  the  adoption  of  VolapUb  as  a 
universal  language. 

%  Volapiik  waa  at  fli»t  very  popular,  there 
being  nmiiy  tb*>UBunds  oX  stiidentd,  uunitimua 
dictioiiuiitM  and  giunimurH,uver'.^u  ne^ttpaiters 
priuied  in  it,  auJ  a^si'ciations  fur  it^s  practice 
and  extaneion  iu  mu^t  civilized  lands.  ThiH 
progreha  has  since  been  clietked,  the  feelitii; 
being  tliat  Vulapiik  does  not  fill  the  rtniuiio- 
mcnts  uf  u  wuild  language. 

V6'-Iar,  a.    [  Lat.  vola  —  the  pal  m  of  the  hand.  ] 
Aiud. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  palui  of  the 
hand  :  as,  the  volar  artery. 

*  VO'-lar-Jr,  H.  [VoLEHV.]  A  bird-cage,  large 
euough  for  birds  to  tly  al>out  in. 

"And  now  ills  iifiiltrtit  nnd  aoUt'iry, 
Like  tlie  forsAkcn  tiirllu  tn  tUu  eohtry." 

limt  Jona-m  :  Aeu  Jnn,  v,  L 

Vol'-a-tfle,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  vnUitU,  from  Lat 
vota'dli-',  from  ro/f(/»s=  flight,  from  volo  — to 
fly;  tip.  &  Port.  voUUil;  lul.  volatile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Passing  through  the  air  on  winga; 
flying. 

"There  t«  no  creature  only  tolatU^,  or  no  flying 
aniiiiul  but  lutih  feet  us  well  aa  yflimt-'—Raj/ :  On  the 
Cre-itlun. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  evaporating  or 
of  passing  otf  by  spunUineous  evaporation  ; 
dillusiug  more  or  less  freely  iu  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  alcohol,  ether,  essential  oils,  &c 

3.  Lively,  sprightly,  brisk,  gay;  hence, 
fickle,  apt  to  change  ;  thougntless,  giddy. 


•4.  Transient;  not  permanent;  not  lasting. 

"  t'lrntVe  nixl  fugitive  liisbnices  of  re)>«ntauo«,"— 
flp.  Taylor:  0/  J:e.'«iU<tiioe.  cli.  v..  f  B. 

•  B.  As  siibst. :  A  winged  creature. 

"  Pour*  fooLltl  bcentisniid  cr«i>tii«e  beestit  and  tfoto. 
tilifjl  Uoucue.—ilVW -if.'     lieUiMxi. 

TolatUe-liquids,  «.  pi.    [Liuoid,  $,,  I. 

volatile-oils,  s.  pL 

CAfWi.;  Kssential  oils;  oils  which  can  be 
distilled  wiiliMut  decomposition.  TJiey  are 
classed  under  two  hcuds  :  mineral  and  vege- 
tithle  ;  the  former  Ijeiiig  coni|Miaed  of  caj-Uon 
and  hydrogen,  airl  genei  ically  known  as  paia- 
Itiiis.  The  \egetd.le  oils,  which  are  geneially 
prucuied  by  distilling  the  odoriferous  snh- 
etance  with  water,  may  he  divided  into  three 
great  classi'S ;  (I)  Oils  eomi>osed  of  cai'l'on 
and  Indro/en  (binary  volatile  oils),  of  whjcli 
oil  of  tiirpetitiiie  may  be  considered  the  type  ; 
(■J)  oils  contiinin^  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  (oxygenated  oils),  widch  include  most 
of  tii'ise  used  in  mcdtcine  niul  jieriumery  ; 
and  (;i)  oils  containing  sulphur  (sulphur- 
etted oils),  cliaractcrisetl  b>  their  exireme 
p',ugpni-y  and  snllbi-ating  odour,  such  as  oil 
of  miistarvl,  assaffutida,  &c.  '1  he  vlatile  oils 
are  generally  more  limpid  ond  less  unctuons 
than  the  lixed  oils,  and  are  almost  cdoiirless 
afier  rcctillcation.  They  are  soluble  in  alco- 
liol  and  ctlicr,  .<!lightly  sohp'le  in  water,  and 
mix  in  all  jjropin-iiona  with  the  tixed  oils. 

volatile-salts,  s.  pi.     [Sal-volatile.] 

•  vor-ai.-tile-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  volatle  :  -ness.] 
Tin-  quality  or  state  of  being  vidutile;  vola- 
tility. 

"  The  nnlmiil  spirits  cJitiiint.  liy  reanou  of  tlieir  Biih- 
tlllty  iLud  vuliUitetiau,  he  diocuvereU  to  tbe  seiiw." — 
—  //ale. 

v6l-a-tU'-i-tJr,  s.     [Fr.  voltUlIUi,  from  volatil 

=  volatile  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  to]  a  tile  ; 
disposition  t»)  evaporate;  that  quiliiy  of  a 
Biilwtaitce  which  disposes  it  to  ditluf^e  Itself 
nioie  or  less  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere ; 
capability  of  diitiising,  evjii)orating,  or  ch.s«i- 
p.iting  at  oi-dinary  atninsphmic  tempeialuies. 

"That  ynrf.  ei»il<orHt*-d  uJl.  which,  l-y  re-iioii  i>f  Ita 
extrt-iiit!   vil.itUttu,  exIiHles  sp-mtnaeuiisly.' — ArbutK- 

2.  TliP  (piality  or  state  of  being  rolnlile, 
fliglitv,  giddy,  or  tickle  ;  tliglitiness,  Ihought- 
lessness  ;  light  or  thonglitlesa  hehiiviour. 

v6l-a-til-iz'-a-ble,  a.    [En-^.  voiatis{e): 

-able.  I     L'apalde  of  tiring  volatilized. 
v6l-9r-til-i-za'  tlon.  a.     [Bug.  vntatilizie) ; 


■ation.]  Tlie  aid  or  pio.-esfi  of  volatilt/ing  gr 
rmdciiiig  voluide  ;  tiie  state  of  beiiig  vul*> 
tdi/.ed. 

"The  vifatllUatUm  of  tht  mil  of  tArtar."— OmI*; 
Worlu,  U.  12S. 

V6r-a-tilize,  v.f.  {^ng.  volatil;  e): -Ue."]  To 
ren-ier  voluLiie  ;  to  cause  tt»  exhale,  evnpornt*. 
or  pass  otf  ID  vaoour  or  invisible  clUuvia*  and 
to  liae  and  Hoat  in  the  air. 

"  Mftiiy  I«nriit»d  nitn  ...  do  not  think  It  credible 
that  It  leiMt  cori-trnl  gn\d  alio'ittj  be  ¥olaUHAt<t  trf 
quiuksllver."— /Joii^a.'    II  urAj.  i.  U.S. 

vol-an-vent  (as  vol-6-van'),  $.  [Fr.  =• 
pull  of  wind.] 

Cook. :  A  raised  pie  made  with  a  case  of  very 
light  and  lien  puit  paste  ;  a  kind  of  uiilurged 
and  higldy-urnameiitcd  putty. 

vSl'-borth-ite,  ».    [After  Dr.  A.  Voiborth; 

suir.  -lUiMin.).} 

Min. :  A  mineral  occnrrlnp  in  small  tibular 
crystals  on  a  sandstone  of  ilie  Permian  for- 
muiioii  in  the  Urals.  CrysLallizzition,  hexa- 
gonal ;  liardncss,  3  to  3  3  ;  sp.  gr.  3'0&  ;  lustre, 
pearly  ;  cohmr,  olive  green,  citmn-yellow  ; 
SI  leak,  yellowish-green.  Analyses  made  by 
Genlh  gave  results  which  justdied  tin*  follow- 
ing forintda:  (Cu.Ba.CahV.jO^  -H  3CulJ2<t._j  -f- 
liuip,  which  re(puics,  vaimdic  injid,  iWii3; 
piotoxide  of  ct'pper,  38 '41  ;  liaryta,  0*17; 
lime,  oT7  ;  water,  ;iyu2=:  loO. 

•  vol-ca'-ni-an.  a.  [Eng.  vnUanio).  -faiuj 
Of,  pel  taming  to,  or  resembling  a  volcano; 
voleanic. 

"  A  deeii  volcariian  yellow."        Keati:  Lamia. 

Vol-cS.n'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  volcai\.ifpi«.'\  Pcrt-Tiidng 
to  a  volcano;  proceeding  from  or  prouunea 
by  a  volcano  ;  resemhling  a  volcano. 

"  IU  situKttoii  la  ruiiiMitic.  <it  the  luwt  uf  a  volcantt 
mouiiUilii."— A'teii/.  Feb.  4.  H(B8, 

volcanic-action,  s. 

Ge<tl. :  Tlie  influence  exerted  by  the  boated 
Interior  of  the  earth  on  its  external  coveiiug, 
{Lyell.)    [VuLCANisM.J 

vohjanic-asli,  <. 

Petrui.  :  Anasl.dike  Bubstance  derived  from 
theattiitiitu  of  \(dcauicscoiiaby  the  cxplosi.in 
of  steam  and  gaseii  in  voh-anic  craters.  The 
indurated  voh-aiiii:  ashes  r(  early  geological 
peiioils  have  had  a  similar  oiigiu. 

volcanlc-bomb.  s. 

Petrol.:  A  name  given  to  semi-fused,  rounded 
masses  of  rocks,  of  vaiiotis  mineml  conip  >,-,i- 
tion,  sometimes  ejected  during  volcanic  erup- 
tions.   [liuMB,  II.  2.] 

volcanic-breccia,  9. 

Pet  nil. :  A  bieceia  Inimed  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  angular  fiagmeuls  of  volcanic  ruck& 
iJ.ydl.) 

volcanlo-dike,  s.    [Dike,  s.,  II.  1.] 

volcanic-foci,  s.  pi. 

<kot. :  The  snbtcnane,in  centres  of  action  la 
volcanoes,  wiiere  the  heat  is  suppM.s.ii  t**  be 
in  the  highest  degree  uf  eiieigy.    {LyelL) 

volcanic -glass,  s. 

Petrol.  :  The  same  as  Obsidian  (q-V-X 
volcanic -mud.  s.    (Moya.J 

volcanic-regions,  s.  pi. 

(kvl.  it  (uog.  :  CciXain  rcgi<pns  of  the  world 
tbroii^diout  uliicli  vnjcanic  and  cinilKjuake 
action  specially  prevails.     Tiiev  run  m   lines. 

The  ivgitm  of  the  Andes  ext<-n«is  fi hii.  43^* 

South  to  2'  Nortli  ;  that  of  Mexico  follows, 
then  that  of  the  West  In^lies.  Anniher  exiciids 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  Mo!n<'cas 
and  the  Isles  of  bunda,  nnothci  Iroui  Cchtjal 
Asia  to  the  Canary  Islands  Hud  the  A/'oes. 
ihi'ie  is  one  in  the  Grecian  Aichtpelag'..  imv. 
iiig  its  chief  focus  nt  tianloioi,  Uunwii  t'>  have 
been  active  at  inier\als  for  t'O  thousand 
ycai-a;  then  that  of  Iialy  jind  tiieily,  having 
vents  iu  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  1sc1m;u  One 
region  is  iu  Iceland,  wiiii  Hecia  as  ila  chief 
veiti.  Volcanoes  are  gcnemliy  near  the  hea. 
Joru  lo.  in  Mexic,  is,  howev.  r,  an  exception, 
being  120  miles  frnm  the  iie;trettt  uceuu. 

volcanic -rocUs,  s.  pi. 

Dm!.  :  U"cks  which  have  been  produced  at 
or  near  tlie  suriace  id  the  ejiitli  in  ancutnt  or 
modern  times  by  the  aciion  of  sul>termnean 
heat,  by  water,  and  pres-soro.  (/.//<(/)  They 
foi-m  one  id' tlie  leading  divisions  of  rocks,  and 


boU,  b^;  potit,  jdv^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorns.  9liin.  bench;  go,  gem;  tliln,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.     inip 
-«laxi, -tian  =  8I19A.   -tlon, -sion  =  8bua; -^on. -$1011  =  zbun.    -ciouA» -Uous, -ftlous  =  shua.   -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  del* 
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VOLCANIC    ROCKS 
iAt  the  CdtcaiU,  flit.a  du  Uont 

Dore,  fuy-de-fiUme,  Pranee\. 
o.  Eiirthy  tnu;liyt« ;  b.  Tuff,  with 

Fimiiieo.   ic, ;  c.   Atigitlo  phonrh 
lt«;  d.  Basaltic  brec-in ;  |'._BiU 

BHit,  ir 

cUytio 


reBeiiible  Plut/iiilc  rocks  (q.v.)  In  being  gener- 
ally uiistratilW'd  ami  destitute  of  fossilH,  but 
are  distin^uinheit  from  them.      Vplcitnic 
are  m-ire  piuti«lly  distii- 
butetl   than   aqueous     ^ 
rocks.    Old  voliJiiiic      * 
rock.s  are  so  nearly 
identical   witli    the     ^ 
pioilurts    of  mod-      " 
emvnlc:inoes,that 
the  two  were  un- 
doubtedly pro- 
duced in  a  siini- 
birinaniuT.  The 
leading  volca- 
nic rocks  are 
basalt,  andes- 
Ite,  and  tra- 
chyte. 

volcanic-' 
sand.  5. 

Geol.:  Sand 
4]ect«d  from  a 
crater.  It  dif- 
fers from  ash 
In  having  a 
coarsiT  pr.ain. 
The  puzzolana  of  Naples  is  vol'^anic-sand. 

volcanic-soil,  s.  Soil  largely  consisting 
of  the  dec<impM^ed  produ'-ts  of  eruption.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  wine-growing. 

•  v6l-cS.n'-ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  volcanic; 
•at,  -Iff.]     Like  a  vulrano. 

"  BlaatM  (wunder  votciinicaUj/."—Oarlt/lt:  ffnvss. 
lect.  iv..  p.  187. 

▼5l-can-i9'-i-t^.  s,  [Eng.  volcanic;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  volcanic ;  volcanic 
power. 

v6r -can-ism,  s.    [Eng.  volcan(o) ; -ism.]  Vol- 

cauirity. 
vSl'-can-ist,  s.    [Eng.  voIcan(o);  •isL] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  history  and  plienomena 
of  volcanoes. 

2.  A  vulcanist  (q.v.). 

vftl'-can-ite  (1), ».    [Eng.  volcaji{o) ;  anff.  -Ue 

(Afi7l.).j 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyroxene  (q.v.). 

vSl'-can-xte  (2),  s.  [After  the  island  Volcano, 
where  tlrst  found  ;  sutf.  -ite  (A/in..).] 

Mill.:  A  variety  of  sulphur  containinR 
selenium,  found  in  slalactitic  forms  antl  as  au 
encrusiation.    Colour,  orange  or  bruwuish. 

•  Vol-cin'-i-ty,  s.  [En^.  volmn(o) :  -ity.}  The 
qn.ility  or  state  of  being  volcanic,  or  of  vol- 
canic origin. 

vol-can-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  volcanu(e): 
•atlort.]  Theact  or  power  of  volcanizing  ;  the 
state  of  being  volcanized. 

vM'-can-lze.  v.t  [Eng.  voIcan(o) ; -iie.]  To 
subject  to,  or  rau'^ft  to  undergo  volcanic  heat 
and  be  affected  by  its  action. 

v6l-ca'-nd,  s.  [Ital.  volcano,  vtilcano,  from 
Lat.  Volcanus,  Vulcanus  [Vulcan]  ;  Sp.  &  Fr. 
volcan.] 

1.  Geol.:  A  more  or  less  perfectly  coniral  hill 
or  mountain  formed  by  the  sncessiveaucumu- 
lation-i  (if  ejected  ui.itter  in  a  stit,e  of  incan- 
desi^ence  or  high  heat,  and  having  one  or 
more  channels  of  communication.  (LyelL) 
Volr'anoes  are  of  three  kinds:  Active,  Dor- 
mant, an'l  Extinct.  An  active  volcano  is  one 
whicli  still  continues  at  intervals  to  break 
iiit-o  erni'tions.  A  tlormant  volc^ino  is  one 
which  after  bein^  quiescent  for  a  long  intei- 
val,  as  if  its  flies  w  re  extinct,  then  breaks 
forth  anew.  An  extinct  volcano  is  one  not 
known  to  have  been  in  eruption  since  nvm 
has  been  upon  the  eaiVh.  Tlie  connection  be- 
tween earthquakes  nr;d  volcanoes  is  so  close 
that  intense  seismic  action  occurs  only  in  the 
regions  where  vohanoes  exist,  [Volcanh^ 
RKiiioss.l  Earthquikes  often  preceile  vol- 
canic eruptinnsi,  and  become  less  violent  when 
the  volcano  in  the  vicinity  breaks  forth,  as  if 
the  explosive  material  strui^j^ling  to  obtain 
room  for  expansi'm  produced  tlie  earthquakn, 
and  found  vent  in  the  volcano.  Thus  a  vol- 
cano is  a  natural  sifety-valve,  and  .saves 
vastly  more  human  lives  than  it  de'4troys. 
Tlie  following  is  the  hypothcticil  genesis  of  a 
volcano.  Some  seismic  convulsion  produces 
a  deep  fissure  in  the  ground,  communicating 
beneath  with  a  lake  of  molten  matter.     From 


this  aperture  lava  flows  forth,  showers  of 
scoria"  or  ashes,  dust,  and  sand  are  hurled 
into  the  air,  boiling'  water  rises  in  enorinons 
jets,  steam  and  various  gases  ascend.  Certain 
of  these  materials,  such  a.-*  the  ashes,  the 
aaml,  and  the  dust  filling  amun-l  the  aper- 
ture, form  a  tiny  eminence,  the  sides  of  which 
shtpe  at  the  highest  angle  at  wht<:h  falling 
mate-rial  can  rest  without  sliding  to  the 
bott-nn.  By  this  process  repeated  an  indetlnite 
numlier  of  times  a  hill  tends  to  arise  of  a 
conical  form,  and  the  fissure,  whatever  its 
original  form,  to  become  a  round  crater.  Tlie 
first  flow  of  lava  from  a  fissure  on  a  plain 
would  be  nearly  horizontal,  but,  as  tliere 
arose  a  volcanic  cone  of  material  whicn, 
thoujilh  loose  at  first  would  tend  to  cohere,  it 
would  flescend  the  slope  at  an  angle.  Earth- 
quakes continually  upheave  re;;ions  or  dis- 
tricts, and  might  aid  in  raising  the  small 
volcano  to  a  liiglier  elevation  ahoxe  the  sea. 
Similar  action  might  in  certain  cases  jiroduce 
wliat  have  been  called  "craters  of  elevatitm,'* 
but  those  of  eruption  are  far  more  numerous. 
Then  when  the  volcano  hecomes  elevated  the 
pressure  of  the  lava  is  so  great  as  to  break 
tlirough  the  side  of  the  crater,  and  allow  the 
nittlten  mass  to  escape  by  a  fresh  aperture, 
around  which  a  minor  cone  is  produced. 
Eighty  such  minor  cones  are  known  on  the 
flanks  of  Etna,  The  top  of  a  volcano  may 
also  fall  in  and  disappear.  A  sm^ill  volcano 
may  arise  in  a  night,  as  did  Monte  Nuovo  450 
feet  high,  in  the  Phlegrwan  fiehls  near  Najiles, 
in  lias,  Itut  au  immcMise  lapse  of  time  is 
needful  to  build  up  such  a  mountain  as  Etna 
(height  10,874  feet)  or  Cotopaxi  {1S,858  feet). 
Alxmt  tliree  hundred  active  volatiioes  are 
known.  Besides  these  tliere  are  submnrine 
volcanoes,  which  occasionally  come  ^>  the 
surface  c»f  the  sea,  as  did  Gi-aham's  Islaml,  in 
the  Mediterranean  ne-ir  Sicily,  in  1831.  Vol- 
canoes have  HXisteii  in  all  bygone  g'-ological 
ages.  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  is  an 
old  volcano,  its  summit  being  formeil  by  lava 
formerly  filling  the  h  dlow  of  the  crater,  but 
from  which  the  softer  inaterijil  of  the  cone  has 
in  some  submergence  been  washed  away. 

2.  Astron. :  Th'-re  are  numerous  and  large 
extinet  volcanoes  in  the  moon  (q.v.). 

*  vSl-oa'-no-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  volcan(p);  'ism.] 
Eru(tt.iveness.  / 

"  Blxze  out.  as  wMteful  M'rinif#m  to  scorch  and 
OOUauiaD."— Carl iite :  FiUt  A  PreitiU.  bk.  U.,  cu.  x. 

•vole(l),  s.  [Fr.,  from  voler  (Lat.  ro/o)  =  to 
fly,  to  dart  upon,  as  a  Oird  of  prey.]  A  deal 
at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks. 

"  And  at  bockgainmou  mortify  my  soul 
Tbat  |«ut3  fur  l-m.  or  flutWrs  at  i\  rio!i<." 

Colman:  Epilogue  to  School  for  Scandal. 

vole  (2),  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful  :  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  wold  =  field,  plain,  and  heuce  = 
tleld-mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Ai  vioolinae,  a  sub-family  <^f  Muridie,  with 
tliree  genera — Arvicida,  Fiber,  and  My«)des. 
They  are  mouse  or  rat-UUe  rodents  of  a  rather 
sttmt  build,  with  the  limbs  and  tail  of  mode- 
rate length,  or  short,  and  the  latter  more 
hairy  than  in  the  true  Murines  ;  the  ears  are 
short,  oft«n  nearly  concealed  beneath  the  fur. 
[Water-vole.]  Several  species  range  over 
Centiul  Europe  and  into  Western  Asia,  but 
the  voles  are  most  abundant  (hoth  ns  species 
and  individuals)  in  the  northern  and  mn-th- 
westt'rii  parts  of  North  America.  (Fur  the 
British  species  see  Arvicola.) 

•vole,  v.t.    [Vole(1),  S.J 

Cards:  To  win  all  the  tricks  by  a  vole. 

*v6-lee',  «.     [Ft.  =a  flight,  from  voter  =i  to 
fly.  I 
MiLsic :  A  rapid  flight  or  succession  of  notes. 

*  vd'-l^nt-ly",  adv.    [Lat.  volens,  pr.   par.   of 

volo  =  to  wish.]     Willingly. 

"  Ran  BO  votently.  sn  violeutly  to  the  brlnlt  of  It"— 
Adama  :   Works,  i.  237. 

*Vo'-ler-^,  s.  [Ft.  voliire  =  &ti  aviary,  a 
j.igeon-liouse,  from  voter  =  to  fly.] 

1.  A  large  bird-cage  in  wliich  birds  have 
room  to  fly  ;  a  volary. 

2.  A  flight  of  birds. 

"  An  old  liov  at  bis  fiTt  appearance  .  .  .  !■  sure  to 
draw  on  him  tlie  eyfci  nun  chirping  of  the  whole  town 
volery." — Locke  :  Of  Edacoiiun.  S  *4. 

vol'-et  (t  silent),  s.     [Fr.,  from  voter  —  to  fly.] 
*  1.  Ord.  lArnq. :  A  gauze  veil  worn  by  ladies 
at  the  back  of  the  head  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


2.  Paint.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  winys  or 
shutters  of  a  picture,  funning  a  triptych. 

"vdlge. «.  [\jBkt.  vutgu3.\  [Vulqar.]  The  vul- 
gar ;  tliu  mull. 

"  We  iiiUBt  speak  with  the  vifjd,  ujd  thtuk  with  tb« 
witt'—Falitr  :  Worthift;  Lontion. 

vdl'-^er-ite,  «.     [After  G.  H.  O.  Volger;  satT. 

'ite  (.Vin.).] 

Mill. :  An  oxide  of  antimony  occurring 
massive  or  pulverulent.  Colour,  white.  Com- 
pos.: oxvgen,  19"3;  antimony,  68*9;  water, 
21-8=  100,  with  the  formula  SbO^  +  5110. 

•  Vdl'-it-a-ble,  a.    [E  ng.  voUU(ile) ;  -able.]    Ci- 

pable  of  heing  volatilized. 

"Tlila  mlUablt  spirit  1b  looa  tptrxL"  —  Bopkbu: 
Sarmont ;  JohtiHL  6. 

•  v6l-I-ta'-tlon»  «.      [Lat.   volito^  f^eq.  from 

f'/o  =  to  fly.]    The  act  or  state  of  flying; 
flight. 

"  Birds  or  flylns  animals  are  .  .  .  only  prone  lu  thi 

act  o(  volitaHon.  —Uroirnt :  I'ttigar  Erroart,  bk.  It., 

cb.  1. 

•v6-li'-ttent(tlasBh),a.  IVolitign.]  Having 

power  to 'will ;  ei:ercising  the  will ;  willing. 

■•  Wl.at  I  do 
I  do  voWient.  not  ubi-Jleut* 

£,  B.  lir^jwting :  Drama  qf  SxOt. 

vd-U'-tlon,  s.  (Fr.,  from  a  supposed  Low 
Lat.  volitioiiem,  accus.  of  voLUio,  fioiu  Lat.  volo 
=  to  wish.] 

1.  The  act  of  willtDg  ;  the  exercise  of  the 
will ;  the  act  of  deterjiining  choice  or  of  form- 
ing a  purpose. 

•■  Tbe  actual  exerclae  of  that  power,  by  dlrectlitg 
any  particular  acituit,  or  Itn  furbe>tr»nc6  it  that  which 
we  call  potitio'i,  or  wllliiig.'"— Loc*«  ;  Buinan  U»%d«r- 
Handing,  bU.  ii.,  ch.  ixi. 

2.  The  power  of  willing;  will. 

•  vo-H'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  volition ;  -al.]  Per- 
tiuning  or  relating  to  volition. 

•  v6l'-I-tive,  a.    [Volition.] 

L  Orditutry  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power    to  will ;   exercising 

volition 

•■  They  do  not  only  perfect  the  Intellectual  faculty, 
bnt  thoy  alsu  perfect  the  vUuioe  ftMUlty."  —  ^oM; 
Orig  !>/  MitHkind.  p.  6. 

2.  Originating  in  the  will. 

XL  Gram..;  Used  in  expressing  a  wish  a 
permission  :  as,  a  voiUive  piopusitiun. 

t  VOl-i-tdr'-eA,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
voliio  =  to  fl>  to  and  fro,  to  flutter.] 

Oriiitk. :  In  Owen's  clissification  an  order 
of  Buds  moving  solely  by  flight;  skeleton 
ligtit  and  liighly  pneumatic ;  stcrnuni  with  a 
simple  manubrium,  in  most  with  two  notches 
ou  each  side  ;  intestinal  csea  usually  absent 
or  large,  wings  powerful,  in  some  long  and 
pointed ;  legs  small  an<i  weak.  They  are 
monog;iinuus,  and  nest  in  holes  of  trees  or  in 
the  earth  ;  head  large,  gape  wide  ;  foiKl  taken 
on  the  wing.  Tne  order  includes  Owen's  fami- 
lies :— Cypselidie,  Trochilidie,  Caprininlgiilie, 
TrogonidiR,  Prionitidte,  Meropidie,  Galbulidre, 
Cor.iciacidte,  Capitonidae,  Alcedinidue,  and  Bu- 
cerutidie 

vol-ka-mer'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  G. 
Volkanier,  a  Gerinan  botanist,  who  published 
a  rtoi-a  of  Nuremberg  in  1700.] 

B"t.:  A  genus  of  Vitieeae  (q.v.).  Akin  to 
Clerudeiidruh.  but  having  fleshy  or  corky  fruit 
with  two  stones,  each  two-celled.  Known 
species  two,  one  from  tropical  Aiii'-rii'^,  the 
citlier  from  Nubia.  Both  have  white  flowers 
in  cymes. 

v61k-m^n'-ni-9^  «.  [Named  after  Volkmann, 
its  discoverer.] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Equisetacefe,  from 
the  C<ial  Measures.  They  have  verticiUato 
leaves,  an<l  at  their  extreiniliis  cones,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  Asteruphylbtes  in  fructiti- 
cition. 

volks-liod  (pron.  folks'-lit),  *.  A  folk- 
Bcug;  epvi/.,  a  German  populaf  sun;;. 

v6r-le^,  *  v5r-li^  «.  [Fr.  voUe  -  a  flight,  a 
volley,  a  flight  of  birds,  from  Lat.  volata, 
fern,  of  volatus,  pa,  par.  of  voto=.  to  fly  ;  Ital. 
voUita  =  a.  flight,  a  volley,] 

1.  A  flight  of  missiles,  as  of  shot,  airows, 
&c.  ;  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  a  number  of 
missiles,  as  small-arms. 

"  Welcomed  one  another  with  a  thundering  voUvy  of 
thotr- H'tckJuyt:  Voy<tget.  Hi.  8i 


©te.  at.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here.  cameL  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  fiire,  sir.  marine;  go.  p6t, 
©r,  wore,  wolf;  work.  who.  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  ijnite.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   flB,i»  =  e;ey  =  »;*«-  Kw. 


volley^volume 
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2.  A  noisy  or  explosive  buret  or  oralssioD  of 
many  tliin>;8  at  mice. 

"  He  werw  aii  Iruii-lieivrtecl  f«l1'>w.  In  my  JuOurnieiit. 
Hint  would  nut  CWillt  liUti  ajKHi  tliU  f-.IUif  o(  o*tll».' 
—Hen  Juiutn  :  Kftrj/  Man  out  lif  hi$  Uuin^rur.  iv.  i. 

3.  (/?i  Tennis  Jt  other  Ball  (/'ujjmw):  A  r.-turn 
of  tlie  IwU  before  it  touclu-s  thf  ^rMiUMl.  A 
return  iiiitiie<liiitply  after  the  liall  had  toucbcd 
tlie  ^louiitl  is  calleil  a  Hull-voH«y. 

H  (1)  Half-volley:  [Voi.niv,  5.,  8.] 

•  (.!)  On  the  volley :  At  random. 

Vdl'-le^,  v.t.  &  i.    [VoLLEv,  s.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  disdiaiyo  in,  or  as  In  ft  vol- 
ley. 

•*  He  ttrove,  with  vuUerfd  tlireAt  mui  luui," 

HcqU  :  Iiijk«bi/,  T.  tL 

•  B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  disclmrge  at  once,  or  in  a  voUey. 

"  Cuiiioit  tu  rUtitof  tliein  .  .  . 

I'o'/Ctf'ii  nitii  lliumler'd." 
r«nnv*urt."  duin/e  ■/  tha  LigtU  Brigade 

2.  To  sound  like  a  volley  of  artillery. 

3.  {In  Tennis,  .Cr.);  To  return  :i  biill  befire 
It  t»mches  the  ground.    [Vollev,  «.,  3.J 

•  VOl-OW,  v.t.    [A.8.  fulwian.]    To  baptize. 

V5lt(l),  s.  [Ft.  volte,  from  Lat.  votuta,  (em.  of 
voiutiis,  pa.  pur.  of  volvo^^to  turn.  LVault,  s.] 

1.  Manege:  A  round  or  a  circular  tread;  a 
gait  of  two  treatl.s,  iiiiide  by  a  horse  goinj^ 
sideways  round  a  centre,  so  that  tlifse  two 
treads  make  parallel  trarlis  -the  rme  whicli  is 
made  by  tlie  fme  feet  larger,  and  the  otlier  by 
the  hinder  feetsuialler— the  slioulders  Ivaring 
outwards,  and  the  crouji  approaching  towards 
tbe  cenfe.    (Earner's  Diet.)    [Demivolt.] 

2.  Feiiciiig :  A  sudden  nioveineut  or  leap  to 
avt)id  a  thrust. 

Volt  (2),  8.  (N'ained  in  honour  of  Alessandro 
Volta.l     [VOLTAICI 

Elect. :  The  unit  which  expresses  difference 
of  potential.  All  electriral  eunent  is  in  ui.iny 
ivspi-cts  analogous  t">  a  tlow  of  water.  The 
ftindaniental  uidt  (Unit,  U  4.)  is  one  of  mere 
quantity,  the  Ctpulonib,  and  merely  expresses 
siilll'^ient  current  to  lio  a  certain  nniouut  of 
work.  Bui  tbe  s-.mie  quantity  of  water  would 
flow  through  a  large  pipe  at  one  im-li  per 
second,  and  through  one  liulf  the  diameter  at 
toui  inches  per  secon<L  Hence  we  get  the 
unit  expressing  quantity  per  second  (the 
anipere) ;  and  thirdly,  as  a  greater  pressure  or 
forre  is  requiieil  to  drive  water  at  a  given  lute 
per  sei-iHid  through  a  small  pipe,  or  greater 
resistJince,  so  as  to  maintain  n  given  quantity 
per  second,  in  eleetrii-al  currents  we  have  tliis 
force  or  pressure,  considered  as  the  difference 
of  potential  or  electiical  pressure  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  ciicuit  of  wire.  The  resistance  of 
a  wire  to  tlie  passage  of  a  current  is  measured 
in  oliMis  (units),  and  a  volt  is  the  dilJerence  of 
pcjtential  required  to  drive  an  ellective  cur- 
rent of  one  ampere  througli  a  wire  interposing 
tbe  resistance  of  one  ohm. 

irSl'-ta  (pi.  v6l'-te),  s.  tital.  =atum,  from 
Lilt.  v>'luta.]     [Volt  (1).] 

Music:  A  direction  that  the  part  is  to  be 
repeated  one,  two.  or  more  tini'-s  ;  as,  Una 
volta  =  one  repeat;  due  volte  ~  two  repeats. 

V6l-ta-,  pre./.    ISee  def.]    Voltaic  (q.v.). 

t  volta-electric,  a.    Galvanic;  pertain- 
ing to  or  produced  by  galvanism  (q.v.). 
volta-electrometer.  s.   [Voltaueteb.1 

volt'-age,  a. 

Elect.:  M  ttive  force  as  expressM  or  meas- 
nre«l  in  vults. 

•  v6l-tig'-ra-phj^,  s.  [Enp.  volta,  and  Gr. 
Tpai/iui  (;/r.'/..io)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  The 
art  of  electrotyi»y. 

v5l-ta'-ic»  a.  (See  dcf.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Alessandro  Volta,  an  Italian  physiciiiu  (1745- 

I62lj).      [VOLTAISM.J 

VOltalO-plle,  ».     [Pile  (1),  «.,  II.  1.  (1).] 

t  V5l-tair'-ism,  f  V6l-talre'-i^ni,  s.  (See 
def.)  The  pi mciples  or  piaiiices  uf  Fran^ois- 
Warie  Arouet  (10y4-177S),  beit<3r  known  as 
Voltaire.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity, whicli  he  assaih-d  with  merciie.ss  ridi- 
cule; lieiH-e  the  word  lias  come  to  mean  any 
kind  of  mocking  scepticism. 

TOl'-ta-ism,  s.    (See  def.l 

Physics:  A  tenn  sometimes  applied  to  Gal- 


vanism (q.v.),  from  the  fact  that  Volta's  ex- 

f)tauations  of  GalvaiiVs  experiments  on  fro^s 
i-d  to  tlie  correi-t  appreeintiou  uf  tbe  souico 
of  the  ulectrlcity  so  generated. 

vol'-ta-ite,  «.     [After  the  eiuinont  jibyslclst 
A.  Volta  ;  sulf.  -UeiMin.).] 

Mill.:  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
oetah'drous,  cubes,  and  other  forms,  al  the 
tJoir.it-ira.  near  Naples.  Lustre,  resinous; 
colour,  dull  green  to  lirown  or  black  ;  streak, 
gi-ayish-green  ;  opaque.  Comp<iH.  :  a  hydrated 
sulphate  of  sesqui-  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
witli  the  formula,  FuOSOa  +  ^62033303  -I- 
24HO. 

VoI-t&m'-^-tor,  «.     [Pref.  vcUa-,  and  Eng. 
meter.] 

Elect.  :  An  instrument  for  mpasnring  the 
work,  and  thus  indirectly  the  strength.  <)f  a 
voltiiic  current.  This  is  done  by  thu  amount 
of  ele(-tro-chenii(!al  decomposition,  a  certain 
current  reducing  a  certain  amount  of  hydro- 
gen fiom  water,  silver  or  copper  from  thcjr 
aalts,  &c.  This  must  Dot  be  confounded  with 
Voltmeter  (q.v.). 

•  vSl'-ta-plist,  i.  (Pref.  volta-,  and  Gr.  nKatr- 

T09  {pliistos)  =  moul.led,  from  itXdtrat,!  (pUisrio) 
=  to  mould.]  A  vfdtaic  batlcry  speciUcuUy 
adapted  for  the  eleclrotypiug  jtroceas. 

•  vol' -to-type,  s.  (Pref.  volta;  and  Eng.  type.] 
An  electrotype  (q.v.). 

v6r-ti,  v.i.   [Ital.,  imper.  of  voltaren  t-o  turn.) 

fVOLT(l).J 

Music:  A  direction  to  turn  over  the  leaf: 
as,  V'oUi  subito  =  turn  over  the  leaf  quii-kly. 

vdl-ti'-geur  (g  aa  zh)»  a.  [Fr.,  from  voUiger 
=  to  vault  (q.v.).] 
*  1,  A  leaper,  a  vaulter,  a  tumbler, 
2.  A  foot-solilier  in  a  select  company  of 
every  regiment  tif  French  infantry.  They 
were  established  by  Napoleon  during  his  con- 
sulate. Their  duties,  exercises,  and  equip- 
ment are  similar  to  those  of  the  English  light 
companies. 

volt'-me-ter,  ».    (Eng.  voH  (2),  and  meter.) 

Elect. :  Any  instrument  for  measuring  the 
pressure,  electromotive  force,  or  dilTcrence 
of  potentials  at  the  ends  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. The  gold-leaf  electroscope  is  a  kind  of 
voltmeter,  but  will  only  measure  large  ditfer- 
enees  of  potential.  If  the  terminals  are  con- 
nected with  flat  plates  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other,  one  of  which  is  movable,  the 
attractive  force  between  the  plates  at  a  given 
small  distance  will  be  a  voltmeter.  This 
method  is  too  coarse  for  ordinary  currents, 
but  a  modification  of  it  is  employed  in  Thom- 
son's quadrant  electrometer.  In  Cardew'a 
voltmeter  the  heating  etiect  of  the  current  in 
a  wire,  which  varies  with  the  electromotive 
force,  and  is  measured  by  the  exjiansion  pro- 
duced, is  employed.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
struments the  electro-nia;;netic  action  is  em- 
ployed in  some  form  of  galvanometer.  These 
are  more  usually  wound  t«i  act  as  ammeters, 
but  if  wound  with  very  thin  wire  the  high 
resistawce  allows  the  electromotive  force  re- 
quired to  drive  a  certain  current  through 
them  to  l»e  calllbrated  and  denoted  in  volts. 
Such  instruments  are  adjust^''!  or  callibrated 
by  conipaiison  witli  a  "standard"  voltaic 
cell  or  voltameter. 

v8lt'-zi-a,  8.     [Named  after  Voltz,  of  Stras- 
burg.] 

Palceobot.:  A  genus  of  Coniferap,  consisting 
of  lofty  trees  with  pinnated  branches,  having 
on  all  sides  sessile  leaves,  in  form  and  imliri- 
cation  like  those  of  Araucaria.  It  has  also 
afTinitiea  to  the  Cypress.  Found  in  the 
Permian  and  the  Trias  of  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. 

vdltz'-ine,  VOltz'-ite.  ».  (After  the  French 
mining  engineer  Voltz  ;  sutf.  -iiie,  -ite  (Min.).] 
Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  mammillaty 
grou)>s  of  globules,  having  a  concent  1  ic 
lamellar  structure,  optically  uniaxal.  Hard- 
ness, 4  to  4'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'Gti  to  S'Sl ;  lustre, 
gi-easy,  sometimes  pearly  on  a  cleavage  sur- 
face ;  colour,  yellowish,  \)rowtiish.  Compos,  : 
an  oxysuli)hide  of  zinc,  with  the  formula 
4ZtiS  +  ZnO,  which  represents;  sulphide  of 
zinc,  82-73  ;  protoxitlc  of  zinc,  17-27  —  100. 

vS-lu'-bf-late,  v6l'-u-b0o,  o.    [Voluble.) 

Bot. :  Twining,  voluble. 


v6l  ij  bn-I  tf,  •  vol  u-bll  1-tlo.  f.    (Pr, 

voluliilite,   from    I^l.    vulubtiiliUcin,   acns.    of 
voLiiOilUas,  fiiuii  v<jlubUi*=  vulubb- (i^.v.),] 

■  1.  A  rolling  or  revolving ;  aptness  to  roll 
or  revolve  ;  ruVL,lutioii. 


*  2.  Liableiiess  to  revolution    or   change  ; 

mutjibiliLy. 

"  Ami  tlUs  9otubUitf  of  ^Ulnr\ll  RfThln  U  tti«  JuiIr- 
iiiriitut  i'r<.ivlileuc«,  lu  tUoiiuuLkliiueiitof  o|>|iiOMluu  " 
—//fJi'raiij/t. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  biinj  voluble  la 
si'Cecli  ;  over-great  readiness  of  the  tongue  ID 
speaking ;  excessive  fluency  of  speech  ;  gar- 
rulousncss. 

"The  ■liMiieleu  volubilUv  with  wlilch  b«  otUnd 
falMbooila.'— J/ucau^ij/ .*  Uttt.  tag.,  cli.  vL 

vM'-ni-ble,  a.  (Fr.  =  easily  turnwl  or  rolled, 
llclile.  glib,  from  l.at.  vuluhilem,  accus.  n{  vol- 
ubdis—  easily  turned  about,  from  voUtius.  )«. 

far.  of  volvo  =  to  turn,  to  roll ;  Sp.  vol^U; 
tal.  volnbiU.) 
L  Ordimiry  lAxnguage : 
'  1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll  or  revolve  resOy  ; 
apt  to  roll  or  revolve  ;  rotating. 

"(This  lesa  voluble  cartli."  JJUtoit :  P.  L,  It.  »9L. 

•2.  Cliangeuble,  fickle,  mutable. 

■' Altnoit  imU 
Fnttti  hi  n  tuver.  nud  ilrtllv*  nione 
yoluOla  cliBUce."        Tw  Aoble  lUtitmtn,  \.  %. 
•3.  Of  fluent    speech,    without    conveying 
the  imputation  that  there  was  a  deliciency  of 
thought  in  what  was  said. 

"  He  [AiclibUhoti  Abbotl  was  [wliiful.  ttoot.  wv«n 
agnliiBt  luul  iiiHiiiiei^,  of  II  Kl'^veKUit  pu/iifrfvelutiUvuCQ." 
~Uitv.k.ft :  Lifv  qf  WUU'tftu.  pt.  1,.  p.  66. 

4.  Characterized  by  an  excessive  flow  of 
words,  or  by  glibness  of  speech  ;  sivaking 
with  over-great  fluency  ;  glib. 

"Aq  old  a>inriiunUt  lit-re  iiit«rni|it«d  tb*  MluN* 
tuTy.'—Oaitt/  Tetejjraph.  Sent.  ly.  ISfift. 

IL  Bot. :  Twining  (q.v.). 

•  vdl'-u-ble-ness.  ».  [Eng.  volvhie :  -neu.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  voluble ;  volu- 
bility. 

vol'-u-blj^,  adv.  (Eng.  volub(le);  -U/.]  In  a 
vi'lu'iite  or  over-flueut  manner ;  with  vola- 
bility. 

vol-u-^el'-la*  s.    {Dimin.   from  Lat.  volucer 

—  flying,  winged.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Syrphidse,  akin  to 
Syrphus,  but  stouter  and  less  gaily  coloured. 
The  larvic  are  wrinkled,  and  have  on  each 
side  a  <louble  row  of  short  spines,  while  at  the 
exti-eniity  are  ftuir  to  six  longer  spines  ar- 
ranged in  a  radiated  manner.  Beneath  are 
six  pairs  of  tulwrclcs  with  claws,  whicli  serve 
as  prolegs.  They  reside  in  tlie  nests  of  bumble 
bees,  on  tlie  young  of  which  they  feed.  The 
perfect  insect  resembles  a  Bombus.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  a  British  wpecies, 
Volucella  bombyUtns,  which  is  about  half  an 
inch  long,  black,  and  hairy. 

vdl'-nme,  ».  (Fr.,  from  Ijit.  volumen  =  aroll^ 
a  si^roll  ;  hence,  a  book  written  on  a  piirch- 
ment  roll ;  froni  the  same  root  as  volvlus,  pa. 
par.  of  t»o/ro  =  to  roll;  Sp.  volumen;  lUd.  & 
Port,  volunu;.] 
L  Ordinary  iMuguage: 

1.  Something  rolh^il  or  convolved  ;  a  con- 
volution, a  coil,  a  fold,  a  wieath,  a  roll,  as  a 
fold  (tf  a  serpent,  or  the  like. 

"Th'  ItiKcliUuB  view  tliealniii  with  vutsurpr1a% 
Her  twiatiiig  volumes,  ftiiil  her  rulliiij;  eyiMi." 

/'ope:  Sfatiiu:  TtnlttiU.  I.  T2S. 

2.  Specially,  a  written  document  (as  of 
parchment,  i)apyrus,  &c.),  rolled  up  in  a  con- 
venient form  for  preservation  or  use ;  a  roll, 
a  scroll.  The  books  of  the  ancients  were  rolls 
wound  rouml  a  stick,  called  an  und>ilicus,  to 
the  extremities  of  whicli,  c.'i11ed  the  cornua 
(or  horns)  was  attached  a  label  bearing  the 
name  of  the  author,  &:c.  The  whole  was 
placed  in  a  wrapper,  and  generally  anointed 
with  oil  of  ceilar-wood  to  protect  it  from  the 
attacks  of  insects. 

3.  Hence,  applied  to  a  collection  of  printed 
sheets  bound  together,  whether  contjiining  a 
single  complete  woik,  jwrt  of  a  work,  or  more 
than  one  work  ;  a  lHn.k,  a  tome.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  that  part  of  an  extended  work  which  Is 
bound  togctiier  in  one  cofer :  as,  a  book  in 
three  volnvvs. 

"Tho  tiilncreAiit  blsliop  of  Sjinlcitto  wrot«  le&nted 
Vo/ijHifj  ntfivliint  t)iu  iKi|>v."— .Vi'rr>ri  .'  Auintad.  ufjon 
iitmnnitrn nt't  Oe/enrv,     ( Tuatjiuilp^ ' 

4.  The  space  occ*  pied  by  a  body  ;  dlmen- 


hSU,  h6^ ;  p^t,  jS^l ;  cat,  9eU,  cboms,  9hln,  benph  ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this  :  sin.  as  ;  expect,  ^onophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
HSiaji,  -tian  =  slian.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^n,  -gion  =  zbuiL    -clous,  -tioas,  -sioos  —  stiua.    -ble.  -die.  fee  =  b^  deL 
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sions  in  length,  breadth,  ana  depth  ;  compass, 
ina^^s,  bulk. 

5.  (PI):  A  prciit  deal.  (Chiefly  in  the  phrase, 
To  speak  VfUivien  —  that  6u>»  &  great  Ueul, 
that  is  full  uf  iiieaiiiiii;.) 

•"Therol'  'And  tlit-re  1"  m  he  laced  ubout,  and 
potiitt^l  his  hand,  tuld  Mtiut  writers  uie  Apt  to  tttiu 

IL  TecknicaUy  : 

1.  Ckem.  :  The  volume  of  an  irref,'ular  body 
may  be  foun-l  fnmi  its  wei;^lit  and  s|'eciiic 
giavity  ;  tliut  is  to  say,  tlie  wciylit  of  ii  unit 
volume.  If  w  be  the  weight  of  tiie  binly  in 
graiiinie.s,  aud  s  its  specilic  giavity,  the  frHC- 

tioii  -gives  its  volume  in  cubic  centimetres. 

s  ° 
The  capacities  of  vessels  are  determined  by 
filling  tliem  with  water  or  mercury  fiom  a 
measuring-tube,  or  other  vessel  whose  cjipacity 
is  pi-eviously  known  ;  or,  when  very  gieat 
ec^umcy  is  i-equired,  bydetenuiniugtlie  "eight 
of  water  or  mercuiy,  at  the  stamianl  tempera- 
ture, which  tills  the  vessel.    {lyaUs.) 

2.  Mxisic:  A  term  applied  to  the  power  and 
quality  of  the  toue  of  a  voice  or  instrument, 
or  ui  a  eoiiibinatiou  uf  sounds. 

3.  Physics:  TJie  vidume  of  a  body  may  be 
Teal  or  apparent ;  the  former  is  tlie  portion  uf 
Bpace  actually  occupied  by  the  matter  of 
which  tlie  body  is  o^mposed,  tlie  latter  is  the 
auin  of  its  real  volume  and  the  total  volume 
of  its  pores.  The  real  volume  is  invai'i;il'Ie, 
the  apparent  volume  can  be  altei-ed  in  vaiious 
ways  ;  for  instaiiee,  it  dniiinislics  its  a  rule 
Ou  tlie  soliditicatiou  of  the  body.    {Canot.) 

^  {I)  Atomic  voUtvig :  [AtomjcJ. 

(2)  Unii  of  volume  :  The  vohnne  of  the  cube 
constructed  on  the  unit  of  len.-th.  {EvereU: 
The  C.  G.  S.  HysUm  of  UniU,  p.  i.) 

•vSl'-nme,  v.i.  fVouiHE,  «.]  To  swell ;  to 
rise  ill  bulk  or  volume. 

"  The  liiiglity  ateHiu  which  volumrx  lilgh 
From  tiieir  pruud  iicwLi  ila  Ijuiiia  the  very  ntr." 
iij/rtm  :  Tlie  li^.jrjntd  Trinu^oifiied,  L  L 

V5l'-nmed,  a.     [Eng.  volum{e);  -ed.] 

*  \.  Having  the  form  uf  a  rounded  mass  ;  in 
TOhiJHfs  ;  forming  volumes  ori-ouiided  masses; 
consisting  of  moving  or  ii)llirig  masses. 

"  Witli  voliimeil  smoke  tliiit  bIuwIv  grew 
To  uue  white  6ky  oi  Huliiliiiiuiia  hue. ' 

Byroti :  siege  vf  Corinth,  wU. 

2,  Consisting  of  so  many  volumes.  (Used 
fn  composition  ;  as,  a  ihree-volumed  novel,  &c.) 

^2^X-u-meu-dm'-e-ter,  vdl-u-xaom'- 
e-ter,  *■  (UiL  voitiiiwi  =  a  voluuie,  and 
E«ii.  meter.]  An  instrument  for  uitasuiiug 
the  vi>luuie  of  a  solid  body  by  the  quantity 
of  a  iKpiid  or  of  the  air  whiih  it  di.>*plucis, 
and  thence  also  for  deteninuing  its  specilic 
gravity.  A  very  siiuple  volumeuwmeter 
consists  of  a  ghdmlar  flask  wiih  a  nar- 
row neek,  about  twelve  iuclu's  long,  and 
graduitted  from  below  upwards  to  iiidic;ite 
grams  of  watiT.  The  flask  has  a  tubuUire, 
accurately  tilted  with  a  ground  stojiper  lor 
admitting  tlie  solid  body  to  be  measured. 
The  iystiuiuent  being  tilled  to  the  nmik  0'  on 
the  neck  with  a  liquid,  as  water,  which  does 
not  act  upon  the  solid,  it  is  inclined  lui  one 
Bide,  the  stoi-pei  removed,  and  the  solid  body 
introduced.  The  stopper  is  then  replaced, 
and  the  number  of  divisions  through  wliich 
the  liquid  is  raised  iu  the  stem  gives  at  once 
the  volume  uf  the  body  in  grain-measures. 

▼dl-U-men-om'-fi-try,  s.  (Eng.  rolumeno- 
meter;  -y.\  The  ;ict  oi*  ;irl  of  detn  mining  the 
volumes  or  8i«ice  occupied  by  Imdn's  ;  applied 
generally,  however,  only  to  soUd  bodies  ; 
stereometry. 

TOl-U-mef -ric,  a.   [Eng.  vohime,  and  metric] 
Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  mea- 
sured voluuiea  of  standard  solutions  ot  re* 
agents. 
volumetric-analysis,  s.    ianalysis.] 

Vol-u-met'-ric-al-ly,  odv.  [Eng. volunietric ; 
-fli/  -iy-l    By  volumetric  analysis. 

Td-lu'-min-ouB,  a.  (Lat.  volvmUwsus,  from 
volniiien,  genit.  i-oiuminw  =  a  volume  (q.v.)  ; 
Fr.  volumineux.] 

•1.  Consistijjg  of  many  folds,  coils,  or 
convolutions.     {Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  652.) 

2.  Of  great  volume,  bulk,  or  size;  bulky, 
mas8i\e,  extensile,  laige. 

"  I  Mil  nut  M  vaf uminntis  niid  Twt, 
But  tbwearelUiea.whei-ewiHi  I  might  bBtuibmcd." 
Ben  Jonnon :  Ufdtntvoodi. 


3.  Havln;^  written  unich  ;  having  produced 
many  or  bulky  books  ;  hence,  copious,  di Quae: 
as,  a  voluminous  writer. 

vo-lu'-iuin-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  volumiimus ; 
-ly.]  In  a  v>>Uiiiini'>u.s  nianuer;  iu  many 
volumes  ;  very  copiously  or  dilluscly. 

"Iht^y  insisted  on  them  bo  cniistniitly  and  eo  votu- 
muionalp.'—UoUiigOrijke :  FragmvitU  uf  Ettagi,  S  Zi. 

vo-lu'-mui-oiis-ziess,  s.  [Eng.  vo/umi/mu^; 

-  iltSS.  1 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voluminous; 
bulkincss. 

"  The  snake's  adftrannttiio  voJumiitousnrtt.' 

Shelley:  A  VisiunoflheSea. 

2.  Copiousness,  ditIusent«M. 

"  Hij  Winku  mount  to  thftt  votumlnmianati  they 
have  vury  much  by  rapeiitluuB."— Z'oUu'ttti;  Lettcri  o/ 
AdPiee.  let.  2. 

•  vdr-U-miSt,  «.     [Eng,    volumie) ;   -ist.]    A 

writer  of  a  \olume  or  vulumes  ;  an  author. 

"Hut  rmtiiinitts  nnd  cold  h\g\io\>a."—MUU>n:  Ani- 
mad.  upon  UemonxtntnCM  Hr/^nce.    (Post.) 

vifl-u-moni'-^-ter,  s.    [VotuiiENOMETER.] 
v6l-un-tar-i-ly,  *vol-uii-tar-l-lie. 

*  VOl-un-tar-y-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  voluntary; 
•ly\  in  a  volnntar>'  manner;  of  ones  own 
fret-  will  or  choice;  spontaneously;  without 
being  moved,  influenced,  or  compelled  by 
others  ;  freely. 

'■  I  ;iid  acta  not  necessarily, but  votxaUarUy."— Clarke : 
On  the  J'aaions,  pro|i.  12. 

vdl'-un-tar-i-ness,  «.  [Eng.  voluTitary; 
'iiess.  J 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voluntary 
or  eiKlowed  with  the  power  of  choosing,  will- 
ing, or  determining. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  done  or  pro- 
duced voluntarily  or  of  free  will  antl  choice  : 
as,  the  voluntariitess  of  an  action  or  gift. 

•  v6l-un-tar'-i-oiis,  a.     [Lat.   voluntarius.] 

Voluntary,  Iree. 

"  KEeu  ol  vnlantarlout  vH  wltlmiUe  that  heneus 
gouerueth."— Cftuucer  ;   Tett.  of  Love.  IL 

•  v6l-im-tar'-i-ous-ly,  ojXv.  [Eng.  wImb- 
tarioua;  -ly.]     Voiuutavily,  willingly. 


S^rytie:  Ecde».  Mem. ;  Edv.  JV.  (au.  15J0). 

vol'-un-tar-y,  "  vol-un-tar-ie,  a.,  adv., 
&  s.  (O.  Fr.  vahnxXaire  ;  Fr.  vohntaire,  from 
Lat.  votuiiturius^:^  volunt:iry,  from  voluntas  = 
free  will,  from  voliuis,  an  old  form  id'  rvleiis, 
pr.  piir.  of  volo  =  to  wish,  to  be  willing;  Sp. 
it  Port.  volunlaHo :  Ital.  volontario.] 
.  A.  -^Is  oiljective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Uniestrained  by  any  external  influence, 
foice.oriJiterference;  iiotcompellei.l,pioniittcrl, 
or  suggested  by  amithei';  acting  of  one's  or 
its  own  free  will,  choice,  or  accord  ;  spunta- 
neous,  fiee. 

"  AUujghtye  0(h1  of  his  owiie  votuntaryg  wilL"— 
Fishi-r     ■sectju  Paahuet ;  ifc  PnJuKUit. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  will  ;  done  or  pro- 
duced of  ones  own  fiee  wiil,  accord,  or 
choice  ;  spontaneous. 

"An  nctlun  is  neitlier  good  nor  evil,  unless  it  be 
Voiuittar//  mid  i:\if&en."—Bp.  Taylvr:  Jiuie  c/  Curt- 
tcicncv,  l>k.  iv.,  ch.  1. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  will ;  subject  to.  cnn- 
trniled,  or  regulated  by  the  will  ;  as,  the 
voluntary  motions  of  animals. 

4.  Endowed  with  the  power  of  willing,  or 
of  acting  of  one's  own  fiee  wdl  or  choice,  or 
acconliiig  to  one's  own  jiidgmi  nt. 

"  Gud  did  not  work  M  a  uucessHry,  but  t.volutttary 
Bseut."—Uo<ker. 

5.  Done  by  de.sign  or  iiitentionnlly  ;  inteii- 
tiniinl,  designed,  intended,  }iurposed ;  nut 
accidental. 

'■  Giving  myself  ft  voluntary  wound." 

dl.aktmjK  .  Joliue  fat*'ir.  IL  1. 

6.  Of,  perti\ining,  or  relnting  to  \nlunlary- 
isni,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  voluntaries. 
IC  ILL] 

"  W  liftt  vluntaru  cburdies  have  diilte.ntid  nre  doing, 
hi  sustitininK  their  uwn  »iii-t<lijii  and  ministry." — 
Uriah  tiuartcrly  lieiivw.  Ivil.  40,     (ItiTj.) 

n.  Law:  Accoriiing  t<)  the  will,  consent,  or 
agreement  of  a  I'nrty  ;  without  a  Viilnuble 
(but  possibly  with  a  good)  consideration  ; 
gratuitous,  frt;e. 

"  B.  As  wlv. :  Voluntarily  ;  of  one's  own 
free  will  or  choice. 

"  I  perve  lieie  voluntary." — Shakeip. :  TrnilutACre«- 
9ida.  11.  L 


*  C*  As  s^distuntive  : 

L  Ord.  Luuy. :  One  who  engages  in  any  act 
or  aflhir  of  his  own  free  will  and  choice  ;  a 
Volunteer. 

*'Kjish,  Inconsiderate,  tlery  voltntttriee,' 

tiiiahetp. :  King  Jvtai,  IL 

II.  Technically: 

1,  EcclfS. :  One  who  holds  the  tenets  of  Vo- 
lunlaiyisin  (q.v.). 

"  He  tliUiks  Ibikt  in  every  district  wliere  tlie  Volun- 
tnriei  nre  the  niiijoriiy  the  fnlirlc  and  tht;  eiKl<>» mint 
of  tlie  fliuri-h  ahmild  l.e  nm.k'  uvei  to  the  ti.ntvmi 
Prudbyleriftns."— .S'.  Jatntea  Guzelte,  Ma  ch  3,  1HX6. 

2.  Music:  All  organ  solo  phiyed  befnre, 
during,  or  after  any  oflbe  of  tlie  Chmch; 
hence,  called  respectively  inti-oduclory, 
mirblle,  or  concluding.  Such  sob's  were  Tt- 
nierly,  and  are  oftm  now  iinpremeiliTjited,  or 
iiiipinvisations,  as  the  name  voluutaiy  seems 
to  imply. 

"The  vergen  aeetned  to  have  settled  nninng  them- 
selvea  that  no  visitor  to  the  ahbey  bii»  a  ritbt  tn  hear 
\\)nc>iin:\ai\\iif^v\>luntari/.'  —Kveinitgtit<i>tdtirt(,ii\ii.lZt 
1866. 

voluntary-affidavit  (or  oath), «. 

Law:  An  attida\it  (or  OHth)  nnnle  in  an 
extra-jutlicial  mutter,  or  in  a  case  for  which 
the  law  has  not  provided. 

voluntary-controversy, «. 

Ch-unh  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose  iu 
Scotland  in  1S8I  with  regard  to  tlie  mutual 
relations  which  should  subsist  l)etween  the 
Civil  Govemment  and  the  Church.  About  the 
year  17SU  a  member  of  the  Burgher  denomina- 
tinti  [Burgher)  publislied  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  advocated  what  is  now  called  Volun- 
taryism (q.v.).  and  in  Ma\,  1705,  propu.sed  a 
moiliticjitiou  of  the  Cunk-ssioii  of  Knith  in 
conformity  with  the  new  views.  The  Bynou 
ultimately  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
a  minority  withdrawing  in  1799  and  becoming 
known  us  the  Old  Light  Burglieis.  The  same 
change  of  views  appeared  wiih  similar  results 
soniewhat  later  among  the  Aiitiburghers.  In 
Slay,  1S04,  they  sui)ei8eded  their  *'Act  and 
Testimony,"  which  was  in  fiivuur  of  Estiil> 
lishments,  by  the  "  Narrative  and  Testi- 
mony," the  acceptance  of  which  they  made 
a  condition  of  Ct»tnmuiii"n.  Four  minis- 
ters withdi-awing  in  lSu6,  formed  them- 
selves hito  the  Constitutional  Ass-Kriate 
Presbyteiy.  The  two  denoniiualions,  which 
liad  on  one  point  modilieil  their  creed,  joining 
in  18'20,  became  the  United  Recession.  Up  till 
this  time,  and  fttr  some  yeai-s  suliseqnently, 
the  Voluntary  Controversy  had  attracted  little 
notice,  but  in  l&il  it  began  to  excite  great 
attention  throu;:hout  Scotland,  the  lenuing 
mlnistei-a  of  the  Established  Church  on  the 
one  liand,  and  those  of  the  United  Seces- 
sion on  the  other,  rarrying  it  on  with  Uie 
greatest  ardoui.  'Ihe  controversy  had  far* 
leaching  consequences.  To  a  ceiUiin  extent 
it  was  to  stiengllien  llie  Established  Presby- 
tei  laii  Church  on  points  on  which  its  '*  volun- 
tary ■'  assiiilants  had  declared  it  weak  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  proposed  the  Veto  Act  (q.v.), 
with  the  unexpected  result  of  nltimatcly  pro- 
ducing the  Disruption.  In  the  contest  on  the 
patt  ol  English  ^onconfornlists  lor  "religious 
equality"  they  niaintuin  essentially  tin-  same 
views  as  the  S.-ottish  United  Secessionisisdid 
in  the  Voluntary  Controversy.  ILibekatiom- 
eociETV.] 

voluntary-conveyance,  s. 

Lai'j :  A  conveyance  \\liicli  may  be  made 
merely  on  a  gooii,  but  mit  a  vuluable  cou- 

Siduialioll.      [VoLUNTAEY,  A.  il.J 

voluntary-jurisdiction,  5. 

Law:  A  juiisdielion  exercised  in  matters 
admilting  of  no  o|ip..sitniii  or  question,  and 
ther.fMi-e  cognizable  by  any  judge,  in  any 
place,  on  any  lawful  day. 

voluntary- muscles,  s.  pi 

Aiuit.  d-  Phyb-iol.:  Muscles  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  tlie  will  or  volition  actingi>ii  them 
Ihnnigti  the  nerves,  though  some  of  them 
habitually,  and  all  of  lliem  cccasi<'nally,  act 
also  under  the  iiiMuence  nf  other  stimuli. 
They  yre  the  niuselcs  of  loconn'tion,  le^piia- 
tioii,  ex{ii'cssioJj,  and  some  others.  {QuaitL} 
[Muscle.] 

voluntary-principle,  a.  The  principle 
of  VolunlatyisiM  (ipv.). 

voluntary-schools,  a.  pi.  Public  ele- 
nieiit-ary  seliu'ils  managed  by  voluntary  bodies 
(mainly  religious),  the  cost  of  such  Kchoola 
l)eing  partly  defrayed  by  voluntary  6ub.scrip- 
tioiis.    Until  lS70all  elementary  schools  were 


f&te,  fat,  fSjre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  Rire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wove,  wqlt,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  TMUte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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of  this  Tiiiture.  In  that  year,  however,  educa- 
tloti  w.iH  ma'le  i-*i(iipuls<>ry  l>y  tiie  K<liu-iiiion 
Act,  and  iHjard  Kclioola  caiiie  intt*  exisieiicf. 
Voluitiary  mul  t<3ai-d  scliuuU  agi'ou  lu  lUo 
followiii;;  poiiiU : 

1.  TIteMWtnige  wejVlj  fee  must  not  exceed  od..  and 
the  aventtie  iitlf  iidHlico  mtut  imt  Iks  li-as  tliiiii  an. 
•  2.   |{eltHl'»i8  iiir.tructiuii  1»  miliject  U>  »  *■  cuimirielicft 

elftuse,"  iiuil  CHU  only  be  giveu  »l  tlie  L>eiiUiulu|j  or  end 

9.  The  iiMd  teAcber  luuat  bo  certlflcated. 

4.  'I'Un  itcltiiiiitt  lire  niiiiunUy  eKiuijliit;(l  Hiid  rep<>i-ted 
on  by  A  Uuvui'iiiiteiit  iu8i>i-uU>r,  wb^  uiny  lUau  viidl  uiiy 
aeliuul  >it  'tiiy  time. 

4.  A  iiiwiiey  giTuit  U  iradc  liy  Oovenuueiit  to  tlie 
Rch'ioU  Hi'iiPived  I'f  by  the  Inspector;  such  gntut 
boiii^  tuMcSitnt  iiccordlti({  to  uiurlt. 

In  tlie  ilecade  between  Auj,Mjat.,  1S76,  and 
A'lga-**',  ISSO,  tlie  voluntary  silimils  rose  n"ni 
12.(377  to  1  i,t>20  (an  increase  of  about  15  p'T 
cent),  and  Mie  bnard  sdiools  from  l,59li  to  4,41)2 
(or  alioiit  175  per  cent.). 

voluntary-waste,  s. 

1/ito :  Waste  wliich  i»  the  result  of  the 
voluntary  act  of  tlie  Icu.int  of  piuperty  ;  as 
where  lie  cuts  down  tiuiber,  pnlis  down  a 
wall,  or  the  like,  witliout  the  cuuaent  of  the 
projirietor. 

VOl'-iin-tar-j^-it^m,  «.    [Eng.  voluntary; 

t  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Spontaneity  (q.v.X 
"  He  snid  votuiititraUin  was  a  most  v^reuioiis  Ingre- 
dient lii  iUl  good  wuiks,  liut  It  utfeded  regulKtlou  by 
autliuiity.'*— I'ict'jrit*  .i/itH'Uiiui,  Nov.,  ISeft,  p.  M, 

2.  Tlieol.  (S  Church  Hid. :  The  view  or  tenet 
that  the  Chunh  should  derive  its  supi-ort 
only  fnua  tlie  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
members,  and  cannot,  without  becoming  a 
party  to  political  injustice,  losing  its  own 
liberty,  and  running;  the  risk  of  having  its 
puiity  corrupted,  ask  or  ai^ept  establishment, 
endowment,  or  tinaiicial  support  fnuii  the 
Btiiip,  or  from  inferior  civil  authorities. 
Cariied  out  witli  logical  rigour,  voluiittiryisin 
Bhonld  also  decline  to  permit  it<  chnrches  and 
Snmlay-sehool  bnihlings  to  1*  exemj't  from 
the  piiyinent  of  rHtes.  This  extreme  \iew  is 
enterUiine<l  only  by  iiidWidnalR  :  the  immense 
mass  of  those  wlio  profess  Voluntaryism  hold 
that  this  limited  amount  of  supi>ort  or  endow- 
ment is  Indiiect,  and  need  uot  be  rejected. 

[VOLUNTABV -CONTROVERSY.] 

"Elsewhere  hi  Sctitl'iud  the  BHine  conviction  has 
led  tu  A  fire  well  to  efttAMUhineut.  mid  to  a  vnhtutary- 
ion  nmre  cuiiS'>lldAtrd  th»ii  uiy  uth«r  lu  Eurup*." — 
Pall  M<iU  OOMUe,  Aug.  2L,  18S4. 

*v6l'-uii-tS,  *  v6r-iin-te5,  s.    [Volunty.] 

vSl-un-teer',   s.   &  a.      [Fr.  rolKniaire  ==■  a 
volunteer,  Irom  Lat.  voZunCariu^  —  voliuitary 
(q.v.).] 
A.  As  suhstantiw : 

1.  One  who  enters  into  any  service,  or  un- 
dertaUes  any  duty  of  his  own  free  wiltl 

"  Uoueflt  lustiuct  coiues  a,  Bolunterr.' 

Pope  :  Ettiiy  o'l  J/an,  IIL  BS. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  of  lii;^  own  fiee  will 
offers  his  services  to  the  state  in  a  military 
capacity,  without  the  stipulation  of  pay  or 
other  BultsUmiial  regard.  Only  two  modern 
countries,  ibe  I'nii*^  States  and  England, 
depemi  largely  iipuu  Voliinieers  to  supply  the 
placi"  of  a  laig"?  siamling  aimy.  In  Ihe  several 
nati.iiirt  of  the  continent  ot  Europe  mihiary 
duty  is  enforced,  all  able-bodied  ciiiiteiiB  leing 
held  liable  and  required  to  become  trained 
as  pait  uf  the  regular  aimy  The  United 
Btaies  and  En^Ii'iid,  on  the  contraiy,  liave 
eath  a  small  atandint:  army  ut  voluntaiy 
recruits,  and  trubi  foi"  funber  military  duty 
tu  tlio  patiiutic  spirit  uf  their  eiti/ens,  and 
to  (be  training  of  tbeii  volunteer  i>rgani7atiuns 
of  citi/en  soldiery.  The  military  ctliciency  ul 
a  nation  without  a  large  standing  aimy  was 
remarkably  proved  in  ilie  Ameiican  Civil  Var. 
whof-e  armies  on  both  sides  weie  alniost 
entiiely  Miado  up  of  Vi-lnnleer  Poldierj',  anil  in 
vbicli  the  cuuiage  ami  ability  di^playt'd  »eie 
all  tliat  Could  be  uesited.  £Sin<e  tbie  war  nmcb 
ettentiun  has  been  paid  to  military  di  ill.  eaili 
state  having  its  own  bi>dy  ot  stale  militia,  \\v\\ 
trained  and  equiiieit,  and  iei|iiiied  encb  year 
to  go  through  a  ceiiaiu  couree  of  camp  duty 
The  Mli.ile  body  thus  oipaiiized  is  hi.fUcient 
In  number  to  nuike  an  excelliDt  loiciens  ol 
an  army  in  ease  of  wjir.  In  Gieat  Hiiiain 
dependence  is  placetl  on  a  similar  b(  dy  of 
citi/eu  soMiery,  whuKc  oigani/jition  in  its 
present  tomi  was  due  to  a  war  scare  in  \>^bM, 
wbicb  brought  a  large  force  of  aimed  vtjluntcers 
sponlarieonsly  into  ibc  field.  Since  Ibat  date 
the  Volunteer  organi/jition  has  l«'en  kept  up, 
and  1  considerable  l>udy  uf  well  drilled  citizen 
•oldiery  uow  exists. 


B.  As  adj.  :  Entering  into  any  aervice,  «'r 

UDdcrtuking  any  duty  of  one's  own  ftce  will  ; 
consisting  of  volunteers. 

'■  A  volunfmr  (uro  oif  u«rly  ".(oo  ofllct-ra  »iid  iiwn 
will  be  cuu«K«d.'— /><iUy  Tmttv*l-h,  M^trcU  rt,  1»8». 

Tol-un  teer*.  v.i.  &  L    [Voluntklu,  «.] 

A.  'Vratis. :  To  otfer  or  bestow  voluntarily, 
or  of  one's  own  fieo  will  and  cboii'c. 

•*  AtieiitA  who  lirtil  Alr«Adv  rolunti-eted  their  icrvkes 
agnlunl  bhu.*'— Sen  Jotuon:  i'oeta^tvr.  |1L  i.  (Niit<-  ) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  offer  one's  scrvii-e  vobin- 
tarily;  specilically,  to  otftir  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer. 

"  Vou'U  need  an  eiinliiage  for  v-tluntnHny* 

li.-y.Un  :  Kin^i  Arthur.    (I'rol,) 

•vol'-un-ty.  •  v6l'-uii-te,  «.  (Fr.  volonti.] 
Fiee-wiU. 

"  Of  hlH  uwne  mere  volxtnU  ftiid  fw  wyH.**— FaAtfon  ; 
Chruiiyde  ;  liUhard  II,  Jivu.  UuOJ. 

•  v6l'-u-pere,  s.   [U.  Fr.]   A  cap,  a  night-cap. 

"  Uim  white  valupertT  Chaucer:  C.  T..  3.241. 

v6-liip'-tU-a-rS^,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.  volupfuair^^ 
from  Lat.  vui u iituariits  =.  ilevott^  to  pleasure, 
from  voluptiut  =  pleasure,  from  volo  =  to  wisli.j 

A.  As  suhfit, :  One  who  is  wholly  given  to 
luxury  or  the  grstih^j-tion  of  the  appetite  and 
otht-r  sensual  pleasu-   s. 

"In  )>overty  lui  t  «^xile  be  rose  frotn  ft  voluptuary 
liitii  a  hero. '— ifociuMj/.-  BUt.  ^'itf/.,  ch.  zl>'. 

B.  As  adj. :  Wholly  given  or  devoted  to 

pleasure;  voluptuous. 

"Art  voluptuary,  which  Tooitui  truly  called  €ru- 
dku§  t*ucu$.   —Hacon :  Adn.  of  Learn.,  bk.  li, 

•  VO-liip'-tu-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  volnptas  =  plea- 
sure.)   To  eonveil  or  devoti*  t*}  pleasure. 

"TIs  iffitching  And  Intiour  thnt  voiuptaatt  repose 
aiid  aleep.'—FeU'iam  :  ItemAvat,  i^ 

•  v6  -  lup  -  tu  -  6s'-i-tS^,  *  vo-lup-tn-os-l- 
tle,  *  vo-lup-tu-os-y-te,  s.  [Lat.  voiup- 
tuasi/s  =  full  of  plea.sure,  v<iluptuou.'*  (q.v.). J 
A  dis)iomtion  to  indulge  in  sensuai  pleasures; 
voluptuousness. 

"  lu  the  tender  wlttes  be  Bp(irkea.of  ffotujMMWUy.'— 
Elyot :  Oavcr-nour,  bk.  L,  cb.  vL 

VO-l'fip'-tU-ofts,  c  [Fr.  vohtptuevx,  from 
I>at.  voliiiituosus  =  full  of  plea^nre,  from  ro- 
lu]itas  =■  pleasure,  from  voh  =  to  wish  ;  bp.  & 
Porti.  voluptuoso.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from^  or  based 
on  sensual  pleasure. 

"  ThAt  love  ue  dmve  yoo  nai  to  done  tbls  dedo 
Bnt  Inst  volupUiO'it." 

CKauccr :  TroUtu  ■{■  Cron&fd,  T. 

2.  Contributing  to  sensual  pleasure ;  ex- 
citing, or  tending  to  excite,  sensual  desires ; 
gratitying  the  senses ;  sensual :  as  voluptumiS 
charms. 

3.  Passed  or  spent  in  sensual  iileasnrea. 

"  Sotteu'd  with  [pleasure  and  voluptutiiA  lUe." 

Hilton:  &imton  Aifoniittn,  bSA. 

4.  Given  or  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures  or 
gratifications;  sensual. 

"The  Jolly  nnd  voluptuota  liverK'—Atterbury  : 
Sermoiit,  voL  Iv.  aer.  1. 

v6-lup'-tU-OUS-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  volujjtnovs ; 
-iy.\  In  a  voluptuous  manner;  witli  free  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  pleasures;  luxuriously, 
sensually. 

"  Htfrltlkea  uiu  they  ehoarn  Ufa  bestin).  thnt  mlun- 
tuouMlye  lyueii."— C'ftaMtwr  .■  Tcitament  <.if  Loue,  bk.  It, 

vS-lup'-tu-oiis-ness,  •  vo-lnp-tu-ous- 
Iies,  $■  (En-.  voiuptv.m<s ;  -ness.J  Tliecjuality 
or  state  of  being  voluptuo'is,  or  addicteii  to 
free  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures;  luxu- 
riousuess,  sensuality. 

"Sunk  lit  volMptuomneu  and  Indolence." — Mac- 
avXay :  llUt,  Ejig..  ch.  Ix. 

•  v6-lup'-ty,  •  vo-lup-tle, «.    (L«t.  vob'ptas 

=^  pleasure. 1    Voluptuousness.    {Sir  T.  Elyot : 
Gojernour^  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xix.) 

Vol'-UB-pa,  «.  [Properly  the  lay  or  song  of 
the  VbUa,  a  Scandiimvi:ui  prophetess,  bnt 
applied  in  error  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  the  I'ro- 
pbetess  heraelf.]  A  Scandinavian  prophetess 
or  sibyl. 

VO-lu'-ta,  a.     [T>at.,  fern,  of  volutu$,  pa.  par. 
of  tolvo'=^  to  roll.] 
•1.  Arch.:  A  volute  (q.v.X 

*'  There  are  aIho  vohit'tn  In  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
pounded  ci\\\\Ui\*.'~t>elyn:  ATchitecixirt, 

2.  JiTf'o'.  £  PttlfFonC.  :  The  type-genus  of 
Volutidas  with  seventy  recent  species  from 
the  West  Indies,  Cupe  Iloni,  West  Ainca. 
Anslralia,  Java,  and  CMli,  and  eighty  fo'^sil 
species,    fiom  the  Chalk    onward,    but    the 


nullalA'd  ;    apeituie  luige,  dc-euly  notched  in 
front;  Columella  with  nuveiat  plaits;  opcr- 


genns  Is  mainly  Tertiary  and  recent.    8heQ 

veiitncntMi,  thick  ;    spiru  short,  apex  mnm- 
■  dL-eulj 

eial  \, 
culuiu  pitscnt  ill  a  few  ^[wcies.  Tbcre  are 
inauy  sub.gcinia  ;  titu  most  ini|K)rIanl  is  Vo- 
lutibtbcR,  in  winch  the  plaits  of  the  cotuinelU 
are  iiidislinct,  witli  one  recent  species;  fossil 
in  the  Eocene. 

vdl'-U-ta-r^,  a.  [t^t,  volutus,  pa.  par.  rf 
volvo  =  to  lolL]    (See  coniiKiuud.) 

volutary -press,  a,     A  clamming-ni»- 

chine  (q.v.J. 

"  VOl-U-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  rohUatio,  from 
voluti'itits^  pa.  p.u-.  of  vo!uto,  ficiim-nt.  of  volvo 
(pa.  n;ir.  ro!utii.f)=  to  roll.]  The  net  of  state 
of  loiliug  or  wallowing,  as  of  a  body  on  the 
eailh. 

"  III  the  flea,  when  the  (torin  Is  over,  tbere  rentAiu* 
edit  loi  UiMaril  wurkliiR  nnd  volatatUm.'~tip.  Aey. 
tioliU  :  Un  Uus  I'attiont,  en.  xrL 

v6l-Ut©',  a,  &  $.    [Fr.,  ftoro  Lat.  volula,  fem. 
of  voluUs,  pa.  par.  of  voU'o  —  to  rolL] 
A.  As  adjective  :  ^^^^^^_^i^_^^— 


Bot. :  Rolled  up. 
B.  A$ substantive: 

1.  Airh. :  A  kind 
of  3|-ii*al  scroll  usid 
in  lonicO'riiithiaii, 
and  Compositecapi- 
tals,  of  which  it  is  a 
prihci|tal  ornament. 

i'lie  number  of  voliit«9  In  ihe  Ionic  order  i» 
four,  in  the  Corinthian  and  Comi'tmile  cu-derfl 
they  ai'o  more  unmrrons,  in  the  former  being 
aecomiianied  by  uualler  o&ve,  cailed  helicea. 
Called  also  vohita. 

2.  ZooL:  Any  Individual  of  the  genus  To- 
luta(q.v.), 

volate-compassea.  s.  p^  a  draftsman's 
compasses  in  which  the  le;.'s  are  giadually  ex- 
panded, so  as  tu  trace  a  spiial. 

volute -spring,  s.  A  helical  spring  (q.v.X 

volute-wheel,  s. 

L  A  volute-sliaped  fiheU,  that  iu  revolving 
presents    its  , 
open    moutli 
to  the  air,  l 
which  is  thus 
gathered  into 
the  tul»e  aiKl 
discharged 
through    the  I 
hollow    axis 
It  is  a  com- 
mon and  ef- 
fectivesortoi 
blower. 

2.  A  Wftfpr 
wheel  Willi 
radial  oi 
curved  buc- 
kets,in  which 
the  periphery 
of  tlie  wheel  is  aniTotinded  h\'  n  voluV- shaped 
casing  or  scioll,  which  conlines  the  water 
against  the  wheel.    (See  illustritii))!.) 

v5-lut'-ed,  a.    fEng.  volut(e)  ;  -ed.] 

ArcK  :  Having  a  volute  or  spiial  scroll. 

t  vol-u-tel'-la,  s.     [Mod.  Lst.,  dinun.  ftx)iB 
xolvta  (q.v.).J 
ZooL  :  D'Orbigny'a  name  for  Volnta  (q.v.). 

VO-lu'-ti'dae, «.  yl    [Mod,  Lat.  volut{a);  IM. 
leiu.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -ida;\ 

1.  ZooL:  A  familv  of  Siphonnstoinatoua 
Gastvri)j'ods.  Win)dward  enumeiates  live 
geiieia  (Voluta,  Cymba,  Mitni.  Volvnria,  and 
Mai-giuellaj,  to  wliich  Tate  ailds  Columbellina, 
wliicli  Woodward  reckons  a  subgenus  of 
Coliiniliella,  ofthe  Bucciuida;.  Shell  turret«d 
or  cmivoliite ;  aperture  notched  in  'ront ; 
coluuiflla  oblii|Uely  plaited  ;  no  op<  rculnm. 
Animal  with  a  recnrx-ed  siption ;  foot  very 
larg'-,  partly  hiding  the  sbell ;  manlle  often 
lobcd  .iiiil  reflected  over  tlie  shell;  eye.*  <*n 
teutarlcs  or  near  theirbase.  The  living  ii.eni- 
bera  are  chifRy  from  warm  sens,  atid  are  often 
remarkable  for  their  brilliant  cvilc  atiuu. 

2.  PahrnvL:  Tlie  family  oppea.  J  Iflte  In  the 
Cliaik.  but  is  abundant  in  the  lertiaries,  and 
altainnit^  maximuui  in  recent  times. 

v5-lu'-tX-lith  §§,  «.     [Mod.  Lot.  iWn/o,  and 
Gr.  Ai^os  {lithos)  =  a  stone.]     [Vot.t'TA,  2.] 


voi,m:-wnEFU 


boil*  b6^;  pdiit,  J6W1;  cat,  fell,  cborus.  fhlii,  beuQti;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this;  siu,  as; 
•«iaii,  -tian  —  ah^n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shwa ;  -(ion,  -flon  -  zhun.    -<ilonj»,  -tious,  -sious  = 


escpect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -jing. 
-■  shus,   -hie,  -die,  4c.  ~  h^U  d^ 
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volution— vortex 


•VO-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  volutio,  from  volutus, 
pa.  p;ir.  of  iolvn  =  i(\  roU.l  A  si'iml  luiu,  a 
oouv<jliition,  a  levolutimi. 

"  Tb«  awlft  tolutiun  hikI  the  euoniKnis  tntu,'* 

FaJcoiier:  :ilufnereck,  il.  43. 

*  vo-lu'-tite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  volu({a) ;  suff. 
-ite.]    A  luasil  Volula.     [Voluta,  2.] 

Vol'-va,  s.    (Lat.  =  a  wrapper,  a  eoveiing-l 
Bot. :  The  involucre-like  Itase  of  the  stipe 
of  AL^rirus.     Oii'^inuUy  it  was  a  bag  envelop- 
ing tlie  whule  pl.int,  wliirh,  however,  elougut- 
iiig.  burst  tlirough  it,  leaving  it  torn. 

r8l-var'-i-9,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  volva  = 
a  wmi'per,  from  volvo  =  tn  roll-l 

Zool  £  PaliEont. :  A  genus  of  Volutidffi(q.v.), 
with  twenty-nine  recent  species,  from  tropical 
seas.  Shell  cylindni-al,  convolute;  spire 
minute,  api-rtnre  Ions  and  ?iaiTow  ;  columella 
with  three  oMique  pbits  in  front.  Fossil  in 
the  Eocene  of  Britain  and  France. 

•volve,  v.t.  [Lat.  volvo  ~  to  roll,  to  turn.] 
To  turn  over.  {Berners:  Frolssart;  Cron.  Pref.) 

vdl-vd-^Jn'-e-SB,  s.  -pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  volvox^ 
genit.  roU'oc(ts) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ea-.J 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Confervace*.  placed  by 
Ehrenberg  undi;r  his  Infusoria,  but  which 
Siebold,  William.'^on,  Busk,  and  Colin  have 
shown  to  beconfervoid  Alga*.  Nearly  Tuii-ro- 
Bcopii;  plants,  composed  uf  many  zoosi)ore- 
like  ItOflies  associated  into  spherical  or  quad- 
ningular  colonies,  the  separate  members  of 
which,  connected  Of  held  t<igetiier  in  various 
ways  by  cell  membranes,  retain  their  distinct 
individuality  fnr  all  purposes  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  reproduction.  They  are  inhabi- 
tants of  freshwater  ponds,  in  which  the  wliole 
colony  is  carried  in  a  circular  and  progressive 
nnivenient  by  tlie  vil>i-atile  motion  of  the  cilia, 
which  project  fnun  the  separate  individuals 
thnmgh  the  jelly  into  the  water.  Tliey  ex- 
hibit in  tiieii'  maturity  the  diameters  of  tlie 
transitory  zoospores  of  other  conlervoids. 

VOl'-VOX,  s.  [Lat.  volvo  =  to  roll.  Named 
fiom  its  rotary  motion.    (See  def.).] 

Bot. :  The  typioil  ^enns  of  Volvocineje 
(q.v.),  Willi  one  species,  Volvox  globalor.  To 
the  naked  eye  it  resembles  a  minute  pale- 
green  globule  Hoating  about  in  the  water. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  beas[>heri- 
ciil  membranous  sac,  studded  with  innum- 
erable green  points,  really  apertures  giving 
exit  to  cilia,  which  enable  it  to  roll  over  and 
over  in  the  water.  Within  the  sac  are  various 
dense  globules,  generally  green  in  summer, 
but  often  of  an  orange-colour  in  autumn  and 
early  winter.  They  are  Z'lospore-like  bodies, 
each  sending  a  pair  of  cilia  through  8e])arate 
oritices.  There  is  a  reddish-brown  spot  and  a 
contractile  vacuole.  Found  abundautlyin  clear 
pools  on  open  commons  and  similar  localities. 

vol'-vu-lus,  8.  [Lat,  volvo  =  to  roll,  to  turn 
about'] 

Pathol:  The  ileac  passion,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  twitching  of  the 
bowels, 

•  vome,  s.    [Lat.  vomo  =  to  vomit.]    Vomit. 

"  Alt  forsotlie  l>en  fuinid  with  the  PonM  aaU  aithls." 
—  IVf/cliffe:  Jtaiiih  XXviiL  8. 

Vo'-mer,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  ploughshare.) 

1,  Covip.  A^iat.  :  A  ainall  thin  bone  in  the 
mediitn  line,  forming  thu  posterior  and  jain- 
cipal  portion  of  the  partition  between  the 
nostrils  in  man.  It  exhibits  many  modifica- 
tions in  the  different  classes  of  Vertebrata.  in 
Fishes  an  important  chai-acter  is  the  presence 
or  ahs^-nce  of  teeth  on  tlie  vomer  (tltat  is, 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth).  Tlie  bone  is  so  named  from  the  fact 
that  in  man  it  liears  some  resemblance  to  a 
ploughshare.     [Etyni.] 

2.  Palmont.:  A  genua  of  Carangidse,  allied 
toCaranx,  from  the  Chalk  of  Conien  in  Istria. 

vd'-mer-ine,  a.  [Eng.  romer;  -ijie.]  Of  or 
pertiiining  to  the  vomer;  situated  on  the 
vomer.     {Giinthei:) 

viim'-ic,  a.    [Vomica.]    Purulent,  ulcerous, 
vomic-nut,  s.     The   nut  of  Stryclmos 
Nux  vomica.     [Nux-vomica,  Strycbnos.] 

vom'-i-ca,  s.    [I.At.  =  a  sore,  a  boil.] 

Pathol. :  An  abscess  in  the  substinre  of  the 
Inngs  produced  by  the  resolution  of  tuber- 
cles. 


•vom-ingp  •vom-yng,  «.  [Vome.]  Vomit- 
ing; vomit.    {ll''ydijle :  Jer.  xlviii-  66.) 

vom'-it,  *  vom-ete,  vo-myt,  v.i.  &  (.  (Lat. 
roHiito.froni  D«'mi/iw=a  vuimtinL;,  vomit(q.v.); 
Sp.  &  Port,  voviilur  ;  Ital.  vomitiiTe.] 

A-  Intram.:  To  eject  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  by  the  mouth  ;  to  spew,  to  puke. 

B.  Transitive. 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  np  or  eject  from  the 
stomach  by  tlie  mouth  ;  to  spew  out.  (Often 
with  up,  forth,  or  out.) 

"Thaflsb  voiTuted  out  Joimh  apou  the  dry  land."— 
■Jonah  il.  10. 

2.  Fig. :  To  eject  or  discharge,  as  fiora  a 
hollow  place  ;  to  belch  out. 

"The  volcHiio,  which  was  RlK>ut  four  miles  to  the 
west  of  us.  pomited  up  vast  qunutiLiea  uf  tire  and 
innik.e." —Cook :  S- cond  Voj/ajfe,  bk.  liL,  ch.  v. 

vom'-it,  *vom-lte»  'vom-yte,  s.     (Lat. 

vitniitus  =  vomit,  jirnp.  pa.  par.  of  rnmo  =  to 
vomit;  cogn.  with  Gr.  e/Lw  (enio)  =  to  vomit* 
Sansc.  vain  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vomito.] 

1.  The  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach  in 
vomiting.    (Spenser:  F.  Q,,  I.  i.  20.) 

2.  A  medicine  or  other  preparation  which 
causes  the  stoiuacn  *<>  discharge  its  contents; 
an  emetic.    (Jibulh"—  » 

D  Black  vondt:  [Bli,..k  voMrr]. 
Tomit-nut,  s.    [Vomic-nut.J 
Vom'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [VoMrr,  «.] 
A.  &  B,  -ia  pr.  par.  £  parlicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  by  the  nuuitli. 

%  Vomiting  is  generally  preceded  by  feelings 
of  nausea,  during  which  theie  is  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva  into  the  month.  This  being 
swallowed  carries  down  with  it  a  certain 
quantity  of  air,  which,  assisting  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  cardiac  sphincter,  facilitates  the 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  stoninch. 
Iheie  geneially  follows  ineffectual  retching, 
during  which  there  is  a  deep  inspiration,  by 
which  the  diaphragm  is  thrust  down  as  low 
as  possible  against  the  stomach,  the  lower 
ribs  being  at  tlie  same  time  drawn  in.  Then 
there  is  a  sudden  expiratory  contraction  of 
tlie  abdominal  walls,  so  that  the  stomaidi  is 
compressed  without,  and  its  contents  sent  up 
the  esophagus.  The  primary  origin  of  vomit- 
ing may  be  gastric  or  cerebral. 

2.  That  which  is  vomited  ;  vomit. 

"  .\nd  why  may  not  Pancirone  as  well  blil  his  kt- 
vnuU  .  .  .  bolil  the  chulice  to  beastly  vomitingtl  " — 
Bp.  Taylor:  /iule  qf  Contcie^ncv,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  1. 

*  VO-ml'-tion,  s,    [Lat.  voinitio,  from  vomitusJ] 

[Vomit,  s.]    The  act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

"  If  the  Btomftch  bwrt  wanted  the  faculty  of  eomrt/on, 
they  had  inevitably  died."— Grtw;  Co*mo.  Sacra. 

*  vom'-x-tive,  a,     [Fr.  voniitiJ.\    Causing  to 

vomit ;  emetic 

"  Glass  of  antimony  and  crocus  metalloruin.  Iwing 
either  i.f  them  infused  iu  a  gieat  propurtion  of  wine, 
will  make  It  voinitiue.'— Boyle  :  iVorki.  ill.  67L 

vo-mi'-td,  s.  [Sp.  rontj7.]  [Vomit,  «.  1[.]  The 
yellow  fever  in  its  woi^t  form,  when  it  is 
usually  attended  with  black  vomit. 

v6m'-i-t6r-^,  *voiii-l-tor-le,  a.  &a.    ri.at, 

vomitorius  =  causing  vimiiting;  vomiting; 
hence  vomitoria  (neut.  pi.),  passages  in  a 
theatre,  by  which  people  entered  and  came 
out,  from  vovio  =  to  vomit.] 

•A.  As  adj. :  Causing  vomiting;  emetic 

"By  taklug  vomitoj^M  privately."— fian«j;  On 
Comumption. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
*  L  An  emetic. 

"  Usually  taken  to  the  foresaid  weight,  with  hocey, 
toTAvomitorie."—P.  HoUatid:  Plinie,\>\i.  xxvi.,  ch.  vil. 

2.  Arch. :  An  opening,  gnte,  or  door,  in  an 
ancient  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  which  gave 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  spectatoi's. 

"  Sixty-four  votnitorirt  .  .  .  poured  forth  the  im- 
tneuse  multitude."— (iiAt<c»  .'  Dtcline  i  Fall.  ch..  xlL 

*  Vom-i-tu-ri'-tion,  s.    [As  if  from  a  Lat. 

r(nrti/wno,"desiderative  from  vomito— Ui  vomit.] 

1.  An  ineffectual  attempt  to  vomit;  a 
retching. 

2.  The  vomiting  of  but  little  matter ;  vomit- 
ing with  little  efturt. 

Vo6-do6'.  Vaudoux  (as  V6-d6'),  «.  &  a. 

[Native  Afih-an  =  tli .'  all-powerful  and  super- 
natural being,  the  non-venomous  serpent  on 


whom  depend  all  the  events  which  take  place 
in  the  wculd.  {Speiuxr  6t.  John:  Hayti,  p. 
18t).)  Mr.  Newell  (.-Ijit^r.  Joar.  Folk-lore.  No.  1) 
suggests  tlhit  the  woitl  is  a  cnrrnption  of 
Vatidois  fq.v.),  but  the  snggestion  has  found 
little  favour  among  English  anthropologista.] 
A*  As  siLbsti.intivt : 

1.  (See  extract.) 

"  As  geuenvHy  uuderatood.  Voodon  means  the  per- 
slateiioe,  iu  Uayti,  uf  aUmiiunble  magic.  iu>8t«riei; 
and  L-nuiiibitllsm,  brought  orl^iiiHlly  from  Africa." — 
DiiUy  .Veiit,  Juue.  16.  1888. 

2.  A  negro  sorcerer  or  witidi  H'ho  practise! 
human  sacrifice  and  &tnnibalism, 

B*  A'fa(^'.:  Belonging  to.  connected  with, 
or  practising  a  system  ot  magic,  human  sacri- 
fice, and  cannibalism.     [A.  L] 

VOo'-dod,  v.t.  &  i.  To  bewitch;  to  coijure 
alter  the  manner  of  a  voodoo. 

VOo'-doo-i^mi,  8.  Belief  in  voodoo  practices; 
thi3  rituiil  fullowed  therein;  the  collectivity  of 
vooduo  l>eliover8. 

vo-ra'-dous,  o.  (Lat.  vorax.  genit.  voraciM 
=  greedy,  voracious,  from  voio  =  to  devour; 
Fr.  &  Itil.  vorace ;  Sp.  &.  Port,  voraz.] 

1.  Greedy  in  eating;  eating  food  in  large 
quantities  ;  ravenous,  gluttonous. 

"  They  are  very  eorofiniu.  aud  will  dispatch  a  car> 
cass  III  a  trice."— bam/ttfr;  i'owiyeM  tnii.  ic;;cf. 

2.  Marked  by  voracity  or  greediness. 

"  They  are  men  of  a  mractoiu  ap]>etite.  hut  no  taste.* 
AddU'in:  .spectator.  No.  ^5i 

3.  Ready  to  swallow  np  or  devour:  aa,  a 
voracious  gulf. 

i.  liapacious. 

v6-ra*-CiOUS-ly,  adv.  fEng.  voracious  ;  -ly.) 
In  a  voraciuus  mauner  ;  with  greedy  appetite  ; 
ravenously, 

v6-ra'-Cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  voracious; 
•ness.]  I'lie  quality  orst;iteof  being  vorai^icus  ; 
greediness  of  appetite ;  lavenoiisness,  voracity. 

"  DiBtiuKuiabiuR  himself  by  a  woracioutiuti  ot  a|^ 

petite."— TiUler,  Iso.  S35. 

vo-ra^'-i-ty.  *vo-rac-l-tle,  ».  [Fr.  vora- 
cite,  from  Lat.  voracilutem,  actus,  of  voracitas, 
from  vonix  =  voracious  (q.v.).] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  voracious; 
ravcnousness ;  voraciousness. 

"What a  nature  la  that  which  feedeth  the  most 
greedie  vorucitie  Iu  the  wholo  world."— i>.  JtoUaud: 
PUnie.  bk.  ii.,  cli.  cviL 

2.  Rapacity,  greed. 

"  W'hu  theu  shall  check  his  voracity,  or  calm  hli 
reveuKe  r*— ^p.  Taytor  :  tiermont,  vul.  il,  acr.  18. 

*  vd-rSig'-in-ous,  a.  [Lat.  voraginosus,  fi*om 
vorago,  genit.  voraginis  =■  a  deep  and  almost 
bottomless  abyss,  from  voro  =  to  devour, 
to  swallow  np.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gulf  or 
whirlpool ;  hence,  devouring,  swallowing. 

*' A  oavern'B  jaw  a.  voraginouM  M\t\  vast.' 

ilaUtt:  Afni/iitor  Jt  Theudf»-a,i. 

•  VO-ra'-gO,  s.    [Lat.]    A  gulf,  an  abyss. 

vor'-ant,  o.  [Lat.  vormis,  pr.  par.  of  voro  = 
to  devour.] 

Her.:  Devouring.  (Applied  to  an  animal 
depicted  as  devouring  another.) 

v6-rau'-lite  (an  as  6^),  s.    (After  Vorau, 
Styria,  where  funnd,  and  Gr.  Aiflos  (J.ithos)—A 
stone  ;  Ger.  voraulith.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.v.>. 

vor-hau'-^er-ite  (an  as  6^),  s.     [After 

J.  Vorhauser;  sufl'.  -He  (Miii.).] 

Min. :  A  resinous  variety  of  the  mineral 
Serpentine  (q.v.),  of  a  blown  to  greenish-black 
colour.  Hardness,  3-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*45.  Found 
iu  the  Fleiins  Valley,  TyroL 

vor'-tex  (pi.  vor  -ti-ce§,  vor'-tex-Sf),  ». 

[Lat.  vortex,  vertex,  from  verto=  to  turn.] 

Pfti/sics:  The  form  assumed  when  any  portion 
of  a  fluid  is  set  rotating  on  an  axis  ;  a  whirling 
or  circular  motion  of  any  fluid,  either  of  water 
or  air,  forming  a  kind  of  cavity  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  in  some  instances  drawing  up 
the  water  or  absorbing  other  things.  Eddies, 
whirlpools,  watersfioutt,  whiilwiLds,  &c,  are 
famibsr  examples. 
•  ^  Descartes's  vortices : 
AstroTu  (^Physics:  An  hypothesis  proposed 
by  Rene  Descartes  (a.d.  ir.Oii-HiSOi  to  account 
for  ttie  movements  of  the  lieavenly  bodies.  He 
supposed  space  filled  with  fluid  matter,  aud 
that  each  tixed  star  or  planet  exerted  some 


f^te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wgU,  worU,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure.  ^nlte.  cur.  rule,  f&ll ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Ikw. 
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inHuence  on  the  matter  for  a  certain  distance 
round  Itself;  lliis  space  he  callcii  it.-i"heuven." 
The  siiii'n  heaven  was  niuved  amiiiid  it  afUir 
the  manner  of  a  v«irtex  or  wlnrlpi».>I,  cany- 
iDi*  with  it  tlie  planets,  around  which  their 
heavens  moved  as  minor  vortices.  Newton 
controverted  tlie  Caitesiau  view,  which  Umg 
retaiiled  the  accepiauce  of  tlie  gravitation 
theory  In  Kurope. 

vortex-atom,  s. 

Physics:  A  name  snmetimea  given  to  the 
oltimate  parts  of  matter  wliich.  on  the  V^rtex- 
tlieory  of  Sir  W.  Thomsun,  may  bo  iucou- 
ceivaiily  small  vurtices  in  the  ether. 

Tortex-rlng.  s. 

Physics:  A  vmtical  molecolar  filament  or 
column  returning  into  itself  so  as  to  tormaiing 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  rotating  circles 
placed  side  by  side.  All  such  rings  have  two 
nuitiona :  a  motion  of  tninslation,  and  a  vor- 
tical motion ;  but  the  vortical  nmtion  of  the 
inner  portions  of  the  ring  appears  to  (joincide 
with  the  motion  of  translation,  whilst  tliat  t-f 
the  outer  portions  is  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  it.  Vortex-rings  may  be  made  in  a  yhis8  of 
water  by  dropping  milk  or  ink  into  it,  but 
the  rings  are  so  small  that  the  only  motion 
perceptible  is  tliat  whieli  carries  tUem  to  the 
bt-'ttom  of  the  glass.  The  simplest  method  of 
showiirg  vort*;x-rings  in  air  is  to  ttke  an 
orviiiiary  match-box  and  make  a  small  mund 
hole  in  one  end ;  in  the  inner  portion  of  the 
box  put  a  little  dry  tohacro,  light  it,  and  close 
the  box.  By  giving  tlie  end  of  the  box  oppo- 
site the  hole  a  smart  lap  with  the  tlnger,  iiiiy 
smoke-rings  will  issue  from  t!ie  orilice.  It 
shouhl  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  smoke  has 
notliiiig  to  do  with  the  vortex,  which  is  ia 
the  air — the  smoke  only  renders  it  visible. 

vortex-theory,  s.    [Vortex-atom.] 

vortex- wheel,  vortex  water-wheel, 

a.  A  kind  ut  turbine  in  whicli  the  water 
entei-s  tangentially  at  the  surface  and  Is  dis* 
charged  at  the  centre. 

Vor'-ti-cal,  •  vor'-tl-call.  a.  [Lat.  vortex, 
genit.  vorlici3=^a,  vortex  (q.v.).]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  vortex ;  whirling,  re- 
volving. 

"It  is  not  A  ma^ettcivl  power,  nor  the  flflbot  of  a 
9orttcal  uiutiou.'— Benrfcj/;  Afrmotu. 

•  VOr'-tl-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  vortical;  -bj.] 
In  a  vortical  manner  ;  with  a  whirling  or  re- 
volving motion. 

VOr-ti-9er-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
Lat  vortex  (i\.v.).'} 

ZooL:  Bell-aiiimalcule;  the  type-genus  of 
Vorticellina  (q.v.),  witli  numerous  species 
from  salt  and  tiesh  water.  Attached  poste- 
riorly by  a  simple,  undivided,  contractile 
thread-like  pedicle,  enclosing  an  elastic  mus- 
cular tibrilla,  and  assuming  on  contiaction  a 
much  shortened  and  nsuidly  corksciew-like 
contour.  (See  illustration  under  Hell -ani- 
malcule.) The  adoial  system  consists  of  a 
spirally  cnuvolL'*e,  ciliary  wreath,  the  right 
limit  of  which  descends  into  the  oral  or  ves- 
tibular fossa,  the  left  ol>li<iuely  elevated  and 
encircling  the  rotatory  or  ciliary  disc;  oral 
fossa  on  ventral  side,  continued  into  a  con- 
spicuous pharynx. 

vor-ti-9er-lid,  vor-ti-9er-U-d^n,  s. 

LVoRTiCELLiD.t:.]  Any  individual  of  the  Vor- 
ticellidiB  (q.v.).  (SaviUe  Kent :  Injusoria, 
ii.  67L) 

VOr-ti-95r-li-dSB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat  vorti- 
cell{a);  L;it  feni.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idee.) 

ZooL :  A  family  of  Feritrichoua  Infusoria, 
wifh  three  snlcfamilies ;  Vorticellina,  Vagini- 
colina,  aiul  Ophrydiua.  Animalcules  seden- 
tary or  attached,  froni  salt  or  fresh  water, 
ovate,  campaiiuliite,  or  sub-cylindiiciil ;  onil 
apertm-e  terminal,  eccentric,  associated  with 
a  spiral  fringe  of  adoi-al  cilia,  the  right  limb 
of  wliich  descends  into  the  oral  aperture,  the 
left  limb  encircling  a  more  or  less  elevated, 
protrusible,  and  retractile  ciliary  disc.  Tliey 
increase  by  Hssion,  by  tlie  conjugation  of  two 
dissimilar  zooids.  the  one  (male?;  miiinte  mid 
migrant,  the  other  (female?)  normal  and 
BCHeutary,  and  by  tlie  develnpnient  out  of  the 
endoplast  of  minute  free-swimming  germs. 

V0r-ti-9el-li'-na,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  vortU 
«//(«);  Lat.  neuc.  pi.  adj.  suti'.  -hia.] 
ZooL  :  A  sub-family  of  Vorticellidse,  with 


eleven   geuerm.     Animalculea    naked,    long, 

sessile. 

vor'-tJ-^ej,  s.  pi.    [Vortex.) 

•  vor-tl'-olflil  (oi  as  ah),  o,    [Vorticau] 

Whirling,  vurtical  (q.v.). 

"Cyclic  and  aeemlintly  gymtinn  or  tvrrMoi  moT«- 
mcuu.'— /*iM.-  Hunku  I  iVoiiu  la^iU  U.  iiufr. 

V0r'-tI-c6S0,  o.  n^t.  vortex,  genit  vorticis  = 
a  vortex  (q.v.).]  Whirling,  vortical,  revolving. 

•  vor-tig'-ln-oiis,  a.  [Vortkx.]  Having  a 
motion  revolvmg  round  au  axis  or  centre ; 
vortical. 

■'  LtfUng  high  his  iingry  tide 
Vorttfinoa*."  fvapvr:  Uijmvr;  Vfiod  xxL 

vos'-gite,  8.  [After  the  Vosgea,  where  found  ; 
sutf.  -iu\Min.).\ 

Mln.  :  An  altered  labmdorite  found  in  a 
porphyritic  rock.  Sp.  gr.  2'771 ;  colour,  white 
to  greenish  or  bluish  ;  lustre,  gieasy, 

VO' -tar-ess.  •  v6t'-reS9,  s.  [Eng.  votary; 
■ess.]  A  female  votary  ;  a  female  devoted  to 
any  service,  worship,  or  state  of  lile. 

•*Tby  votrtti  from  my  tender  years  I  am." 

/trjuUfn  :  Pulumtm  *  Arcitt.  UL  22&. 

•  VO'-tar-ist,  s.    [Eng.ro/ary;  -ist.]  A  votary. 

"A  study  wliich  every  vttnrUt  of  the  druinatlo 
muses  uuL;lit  ti>  pny  tttteaiiuu  and  rc«|)ecb  to." — 
Obterver,  No.  ti 

vo'-tar-Jr,  *  vo-tar-ie.  a.  &  il  [Lat.  vot(un) 
=  a'vow;  Eng.  sull".  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consecrated  by  a  vow  or  pro- 
mise ;  consequent  on  a  vow  ;  devoted,  votive. 

"  rotary  resolution  Is  luivdeequliKtllenttocuatoiua.'* 
— fl(«jim  ;  Estays ;  0/  Custom. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  devoted,  conse- 
crated, or  promised  under  a  vow  ;  hence,  nuue 
generally,  one  who  is  devoted,  given,  or  ad- 
dicted to  some  particular  worship,  service, 
study,  or  the  like  ;  a  devotee. 

"The  Actca  of  Euj^Iish  t'otaria,  comprehendynge 
their  viK-h.-iate  pracLKca  mid  ewiuptea  by  ail  ai;ea." — 
Bate:  En^lah  Votariea.    (trel.) 

vote,  5.    [Lat.  voturfi  —  d>  vow,  a  wish,  prop, 
neut.  sing,  of  votus,  pa.  par.  of  voveo  —  to  vow 
(q.v.);  Kr.  vote;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  vuto.\ 
•  1.  An  ardent  wish  ;  a  prayer,  a  suffrage. 

2.  The  expression  of  a  decided  wish,  opinion, 
desire,  will,  preference,  or  choico  in  regard  to 
any  measure  proposed  or  to  any  candidate 
put  forward,  in  which  the  person  voting  has 
an  interest  with  others,  either  in  passing  or 
rejecting  a  proposed  law,  rule,  regulation, 
&c.,  or  in  electing  or  rejecting  a  proposed 
candidate  for  any  particular  otftee  or  post. 
Votes  of  this  sort  can  be  given  in  various 
ways,  as  liy  raising  tlie  hand,  by  word  of 
mouth  {vivd  voce),  by  ballot,  by  a  ticket,  &c.  ; 
suffrage. 

"BtBhopa  give  not  their  voUt  by  blood  In  purllft- 
Dieut,  but  by  mi  ottice  wioext  to  them,  wbich  beuin 
taken  ftwfty  they  cwise  to  vule,  therefore  there  is  not 
the  $Aiiie  reason  fur  them  )u>  fur  tempoi^  lords." — 
SeliUn  :  Table  Talk,  p  11. 

3.  Expression  of  will  by  a  majority  ;  result 
of  voting  ;  decision  by  some  expression  oj  the 
minds  ofa  nuiuUer, 

4.  That  by  means  of  which  will,  preference, 
or  decision  is  given  in  elections  <ir  in  deciding 
propositions,  as  a  ballot,  a  ticket,  &c. 

5.  That  whicli  is  voted,  given,  granted, 
allowed,  or  conveyed  by  the  will  uf  a  majority ; 
a  thing  conferred  or  granted  by  vote  ;  a  giant 

"Theu  R  vote  of  thniika  was  moved  to  the  mayor  for 
his  able  conduct  lii  the  chair."— //«.-*«?«.■  f^kwidt, 
cb.  xiiL 

6.  Votes  collectively  ;  votes  given. 

•■  AlIudiUK  to  the  large  amouiit  of  the  lUlterat«  wt* 
in  UaUM^.'—DaUu  Vltronicte,  At>rU  26,  1668. 

vote,  v.i.  &  t.    [Ft.  voter.]    [Vote,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  give  a  vote  ;  to  express  or 
signify  tlie  mind,  will,  or  preference,  as  by 
ballot,  a  ticket,  or  other  authorized  means,  in 
electing  candidates  to  any  office  or  post,  or  in 
Iiassing  or  rejecting  motions,  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  the  like,  or  in  deciding  upon  any 
propo-sition,  in  which  one  has  an  interest  with 
others. 

"A  more  dialnt«reat«d  «et  of  men  than  those  who 
had  prouiised  Ui  vttn  lor  hi  m,  never  existed  oa  earth. ' 
—Dit:Ktiii:  PicktrlcJt.  ch.  xilL 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  choose  by  snflVage  ;  to  elect  by  some 
expression  of  will. 

2.  To  enact  or  establish  by  vote  or  by  some 
expression  of  will. 

"Bvit  the  tate  long  laatlng  parlinnient  voUd  it  a 
monopoly.  "—/"ii//*r.'  ICorfAiej;  forkihirt. 


X  To  grant,  allow,  or  confer  by  vot«  or  ex 
preasion  ut  will. 
4,  To  declare  ;  to  set  down  ;  to  characterize. 

"  It  h<a  couie  to  he  vu(mJ  r>iiber  a  vtilK^r  thliiK  to  ba 
marriMl  by  ImuiualaiL"— //<Wy  TritytapK.  Uarcb  to, 
IbttA. 

*  vote-less,  a.    [Eng.  vole,  s. ;  -bM.]    Not 

having  OI'  not  entitled  t<i  a  vote. 

"A  small  knot  of  the  foMtu  bar*  gatband.*— 
Daily  T«Ui/rapK,  March  3d,  lw6. 

VOf -er,  $.     (Eng.  vot{e),  v. ;  -«r.]     One  who 

Ikis  or  Is  legally  entitled  to  vote  or  give  hit 
Bullrago  ;  an  elector.     [Keoisthation,  %  4.J 

"  Beaua  having  l>eeri  made  um  of  by  tn.  «r>f«r« 
Kn)oii((  the  Atheniaiu*  lit  the  choice  of  uumlaliaUa.'— 
r.*(/«r.  No.  a* '. 

V6f -iftg,  Tpr.  -par.  or  a.  (Votb,  v.]  Voting  to 
pMt  times  was  largely  pcrfoinu-d  openly.  Id 
many  instances  ly  aiclanmtion  of  an  nt^cm- 
bletl  people.  In  ancient  Greeie  voiing  waa 
eitlier  by  show  of  hnnds  or  by  ballot— tlie 
hitter  intended  for  sect  ecy;  the  lallot  being  a 
wliito  or  Matk  ball  dropped  Hccietl);.  into  a 
box,  oramaikcd  I'otfiberd  i^lmihirly  deposiied 
It  wna  D'>t  nnlil  187"^  tliat  the  secret  hulloi 
at  i>arlianienlHiy  and  nmnicipal  elertions  wna 
adopted  in  England.  Id  the  New  Eughind 
StiiUij  the  pr.i<.iico  ul  scLiet  VoUiig  hua 
always  been  in  vogue,  and  it  bas  long  been 
practiced  throughout  Iho  United  Slates,  white 
it  lias  become  common  in  moat  olbei  conntriea. 
As  the  eociecy  of  the  bullut,  ho«e\er.  waa 
evaded  by  several  piirtisau  devices,  a  new 
ballot  system,  pi-imiitmg  compleio  secrecy, 
recently  devised  in  Au&trulin,  has  been  made 
the  law  In  many  statee  i>r  the  Union,  and  in 
some  other  countries.  In  this  syFtem,  in  its 
most  common  form,  the  names  of  ull  candhlalea 
are  printed  on  aningle  sheet,  and  are  voted  for 
by  making  a  cross  at  the  head  of  a  pmty  list, 
if  the  voter  favors  the  whole  ticket,  or  opposite 
each  name,  if  ho  desires  to  divide  hia  vote 
among  the  party  candulutce. 

voting -ntacliliie,  «.  An  automatic 
contriv;ince  for  securing;  uc^oracy  in  iho  re- 
cording, counting,  Ac,  of  votes. 

voting-paper,  ».  A  ballot  or  paper  for 
a  ballot. 

vo'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  roiirnw,  from  eoium  — a 
vow;  Fr.  votif;''&\i.  &  Port.  votivo.\ 

I.  Given,  piiid,  or  consecrated  In  conse- 
quence or  in  fuhilraent  of  a  vow. 

•  2.  Observed  or  practised  in  consequence 
or  in  fultiliueut  ot  a  vow. 

"  VatitK  ahstinence  some  constitutions  may  eudure.* 
— Feitluxrn:  iietoioet,  i.  (^. 

votive-mass,  s.    [Mass  (2),  ».,  H  10.J 

votive-medal*  s.  A  medal  struck  in 
gratAilul  couiiiiemoration  of  some  auspicious 
event,  as  a  victory,  the  recovery  ot  a  prince 
fioni  illness,  A:c. 

votive-offering,  «.    An  ex-voto  (q.v.). 

* v6'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  votiv{e);  -iy.]  In 
a  votive  manner;  by  vow. 

•  vd'-tivo-ness,  s.    [Eng.  votive  '  -nets.]    Tha 

quality  or  stale  of  being  votive. 

•  vot'-ress,  «.    [Votaress.] 

V0^9ll,  v.L  &  i.  [Norm.  Fr.  voucher  =  to  Toach, 
cite,  or  call  in  aid  in  a  suit,  from  Lnt.  voce  = 
to  call,  to  call  ujton,  to  summon,  from  vox, 
genit.  vocis  =  the  voice.) 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

"  1.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  ohtett;  to  c«U 

upon, 

"Do  allege  the  same  btatorles  and  vouch0  (as  I 
mout^ht  any)  to  tlicyr  Aide  Ui«  autoritie  of  Um 
writenj."— AYi/w(:  Ouoernour,  hk.  til.,  th.  XMV. 

•  2.  To  warrant;  to  bo  surety  for;  to 
answer  for ;  to  gujirantee. 

"  vouched  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Dnsna- 
pected  witnesses."— Auc*«i ;  Human  UuderUuttd., 
hk.  iv..  ch.  xvL 

3.  To  assert,  to  maintain,  to  affirm,  to  at- 
test, to  witness. 

"  What  can  you  vauch  agnliut  bhn?" 

:itMk<ti>.  :  JJeiUur«  /ur  J/e.tfure,  T. 

•  4,  To  support ;  to  back  up  ;  to  follow  np. 

"  Bold  words  vouched  with  a  deed  so  b<.ld."' 

JJiUon:  J'.  L.,  ».  «6. 

II.  Law :  To  call  or  summon  into  court  to 
warrant  and  defend,  or  to  make  good  a  war- 
ranty of  title. 

••  ile  «>ucV«  the  tenant  In  tall,  who  rouchtt  OTflB 
thec^-uimoii  \ouciit!e."~UUicMt</nt :  CummetU. 


boil,  bo^;  pdUt,  j6^l;  cat,  9ell,  cboms.  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  tWn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  oylst.   ph  =  1 
-otan,  -tian  =  ?ha-".    -tion,  -slon  =  sbun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zbon.    -oioas,  -tious,  -sioos  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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vouch— vowel 


B*  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

•  1.  To  bejir  wiiuess;  to  give  testimony  or 

atteHtatiuu. 

*  Vouch  wlU)  lue,  beaven." 

SiutkL-t^  :  Othelio.  L  8L 

2,  To  answer  ;  to  be  surety  (»r  guaraatee. 

••Uotll  tlie  Elector  of  Hmiover  bIihII  #o«cik  lor  tbe 
trutb  o(  wliut  abe  liittli  eultriuuiy  t^S^rvutmU'—awtft. 

3.  To  niaiiitairi,  to  assi^i  t,  to  aver,  to  utlirin. 

"  A  umri  XUkX  never  yet 
DldtOB  ha  (^>'('7t'•,  iitisreport  vniir  ^raoe.** 

ShukM//.  :  Me-iM'trn/or  ileaturt.T. 

IL  Law:  To  give  evidence  of  a  warrauty  of 

ti£la. 

•  voiifll.  s.    [Vouch,  v.l    Approving  or  attest- 

ing voice;  waiTunt,  attestatinn.  testrioimy. 
**  Wb&t  jinvlse  could^t  tliuu  bcaUiw  ou  a  deservliig 
woiiKUi    liiileetl  ;    uue    ttiit.   In    tlie   autliurity   of    lier 
merit,   di'l    liistly  (int  on   tlie  voucS  of  very  tnoUce 
ItMiff  "— SAatap. ;  Ut/wUo.  W.  h 

*  voaclie,  v.t.  &  i.    [VoDcB,  v.) 

v6li9n-ee',  s.    [Eni;.  domcA,  v.  ;  •«.] 

/.owi;  Tiie  person  vuucUed  or  auiumoned  In 
a  writ  oi  r.'^ht. 

T<^9ll'-or,  ».    [Eng.  wiicft,  T.  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordi/tary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  vouches  or  gives  witness  or 

atteatatiun  to  anything. 

"I  shall  hHve  niHiiy  vaacherg,  wbo  will  be  ready  to 
irtMtiiS  ute."— Burnet:  life  of  Sir  H.  Hale. 

2.  A  book,  paper,  or  doL^uuient  wliich  serves 
to  V(»ucli  for  or  .ijuanintee  tlie  truth  of  ac- 
cntinta,  or  to  conlinn  and  eHtablish  facts  uf 
any  kind  ;  specif.,  tlie  written  evidence  of  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  as  a  discharged  account 
and  the  like. 

3.  A  guarantee ;  testimony,  witness. 

"The  ebuQp  In  a  mark,  and  a  publlok  pourter,  that 
a  p\<x6  ul  auob  deavutluabioa  ia  of  suob  *  weight."—' 
—  Locke. 

II,  Law: 

1.  The  tenant  In  a  writ  of  right ;  one  who 
calls  in  anotlier  to  establish  his  wananty  of 
title.  In  cnniuion  recovt?ries  there  may  be  a 
single  voucher  or  double  vouchers. 

2.  (See  extract). 

"  Voucher  Is  the  calling  In  of  aome  nenon  to  anawer 
tbe  action,  that  hath  waniiuteJ  tbe  title  to  tbe  tenant 
«r  defeuilHUL" — Oiadatorit:  Comtii^it.,  bk.  )lL,cb.  20. 

•VO^jh'-ment,  «.  [Eng.  xmich;  -uwtU.]  A 
solemn  assertion  ur  declaration. 

"Tbelr  ooitchm-nt  by  their  hommr  In  that  tryml  U 
not  au  oatb."— tf.icJfc* :  Life  of  WUUams.  i.  77 

v6^9ll'-or,  a.    [Eng.  vov4:h,  v. ;  -or.) 
Law:  Tlie  same  as  Voucher,  II.  1. 

V^9li-8afe',  *  vouohe  safe,  *  vonche- 
salve,  "  vouoli-save,  *  vonch-en-saaf, 
*voaohe-8anf,  *  vouohe-sanfe,  v.t.  &i  i. 
(Ppip.  two  wnifis,  vouch  safe  =  to  vonch  or 
warrant  a3  safe,  to  guarantee^  to  grant.] 
[Vouch,  r.J 

A.  Transitiiv : 

•  L  As  two  words:  To  grant,  to  allow. 

■  8<>  Philip  Is  wild,  on  that  »iw  we  It  tike 
As  ye  lial  mad  prentiuU  the  kvng  oouclutx  It  nuA." 
JttiberC  cU  Brunne,  p.  260. 

IL  As  one  word ; 

1.  To  condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede ;  to 
grant  in  cotidescen^^ion. 

•*  She  mmcfu't/rt  no  notice." 

Siaiietii. :  Cimbetins,  IL  S. 

•  2.  To  receive  or  accept  in  condescension ; 
to  deigo  to  receive. 

"  upon  which  hett*r  part  our  prayers  come  In 
If  ttiuu  vouchtufe  llietii.' 

Shakeup.  :  Sinj  John,  tU.  L 

B,  I ji transitive: 
*!.  As  two  words: 

L  To  guarantee  ;  to  be  surety. 

*■  But  wold  ye  fninhen  »inf  ni>oii  eortee 
Two  yeia  or  tbiee  fur  to  ret»pit«n  me." 

Chuicer :  C.  T.,  ll.SW 

2,  To  grant,  to  concetie,  to  agree. 

•*  rowcAflim^  that  bl3  soue  litre  wedde." 

WiUiiim  of  Palerne.  1,*49. 

n.  As  one  word:  To  deign,  to  condescend, 
to )  ield. 

"  VowKiaft  to  alight  thy  at^wt" 

!ihuketp.:   VenuM  i  Ad<mii,  \X 

* v^9li-safe'~ment,  «.  [Eng.  vouchsafe; 
-Tfifnt.]  The  act  of  vnnchsating;  th.it  which 
id  vnuehsaied ;  a  grant  or  Lonccssion  in  con- 
descension. 

"And  that  Ood  Is  In  Mm  of  a  troth,  In  a  ap*cta] 
way  of  maitltestatloD  and  vrnwhtafem^nLT—QlaitviU: 
Sermona,  aer.  L 


*  vdnlge  is  ^  zb),  c  [O.  Fr.  vi/i^^e,  vontgi, 
On-Ill  duubtful.l 

Old  Arm.:  A  laugue-de-boeuf  (q.v.). 

*  voure,  v.t.  [Lat.  voro.]  To  devour.  (PTjf- 
clife:  2  Kings  xviil  8.) 

voassoir  (as  vos-swar'),  <.  [Fr.,  from 
Vfu.'iSurt  =  the  citrvatiM'p  of  a  vault,  from  a 
verb  vousaer  (.iuppuaL:d  Low  Lat.  voixUio)  =■  to 
make  luuncl,  fr>>ui  LaU  volutus^  pa.  par.  of 
volvo  =  to  turn  ] 

Arch.  :  One  of  the  stones  wliirb  inimediately 
form  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  vault,  &c.,  and  are 
always    cut 


oe.  Iiitradoa  orsolBL 


arch  and  the  upper  sides  the  extrados.  The 
ini<ldle  voussoii'  is  called  the  keystone  of  the 
arclu 

•  vou-ter-y,  «.  [Avodterie.]  Adultery.  (Wy- 

cliffe:  Jeremiah  xvii.  27.] 

vS^t  •  VOU,  *  VOWe,  8.    (O.  Fr.  t«)u,  vo,  veu 

(Fr.  vcea)  =  a  vow,  fmm  Lat.  vottim  =  a  thing 
vowed,  a  vow ;  prop.  neut.  sing,  of  votus,  pa. 
par.  of  i'ai'eo=  to  promise,  tn  vow;  Sp.  &  lUil. 
voto.  Vote  and  vow  are  doublets.  Avow  is  a 
compound  from  vow,  by  the  prefixing  of  a-  = 
Lat.  ad.]  [Avow. J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  solemn  promise ;  a  kind  of  promissory 
oath  made  to  God,  or  to  some  deity,  to  per- 
form some  act,  or  to  dedicate  to  the  deity 
something  of  value,  on  the  fultluient  of  cer- 
tain conditions,  or  in  the  event  of  the  vower 
receiving  something  specially  desired,  as  re- 
covery from  illness,  deliverance  fW>m  danger, 
success  ill  an  enterprise,  or  the  like. 

"  A  vow,  being  a  promlae  made  aolemnly  to  Or>d, 
partnked  of  the  nature  of  an  oath."~i<4:cker :  Works, 
Tol.  vt,  lect.  20. 

2.  A  solemn  promise  to  follow  out  some 
line  of  Ciinduct,  or  to  consecmte  or  devote 
one's  self,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  to  some  act  or  service, 

3.  Asolemnpromiseor  declaration  of  fidelity 
and  constancy. 

*•  It  Ib  the  honr  when  lovers'  voum 
Beem  aweet  In  every  wblsp«red  word." 

Bgron:  Piirittna.i. 

•  4.  A  solemn  aaseveratifm  or  declaration. 

**  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  pralw." 

ShakeKp. :  2  Bmry  »'/..  W.  (t. 

n.  Eocles.  &  Church  HL-U.:  A  special  pro- 
mise made  to  God  to  do  or  forego  something 
for  the  promotion  of  his  glor-y.  The  sub- 
ject-matter must  always  consist  of  "a  great*;r 
good,"  in  ecclesiastical  language  *'de  biino 
Dieliori,"  The  practice  of  making  vows  iip- 
pears  in  the  religious  history  of  all  races  in 
any  degree  civilized.  It  entered  largely  into 
the  Mosaic  Dispensation  (Gen.  xxviii.  20-2.;; 
Lev.  xvii.  2;  Num.  xxx.  2,  &c.).  In  Deut. 
xxiii.  21,  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  a  vow  is 
insisted  on  <i:f.  Ecclrs.  v.  4,  6),  but  in  tlie 
following  verse  It  is  pointdi  out  that  there  is 
no  sin  in  forbeanng  to  make  a  vow.  The 
practice  continued  among  the  Jews  in  New 
Testament  times  (Arts  xviii.  18).  With  the 
rise  of  nionachism{q.v.),  vows  to  observe  the 
evan;:elieal  councils  of  volnntary  poverty, 
perpetual  chastity,  and  entire  obedience,  be- 
came common  and  prevailed  In  the  Church 
till  the  Refonnati'in,  wlien  the  Reformers 
taught  that,  since  it  was  the  duty  of  evei-y 
man  to  devote  himself  and  all  his  possessions 
t<i  the  service  of  God,  vows  were  unnecessary. 
Vows,  however,  still  enter  lurgely  into  the 
religious  system  of  tlie  Roman  Cliurcli.  'I'o 
the  tliiee  vows  (poverty,  chastity,  and  ol>edI- 
ence)  taken  by  all  religious  [Heliuious,  B.],  a 
fourth,  that  of  stability  (=  remaining  in  the 
order)  is  sometimes  added.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  privat-e  vows — of  chastity,  pil- 
grimage, &c.  Vows  are  of  two  kinds  :  simple 
and  eolenin,  the  ditference  between  Ihem 
lieing  that  the  latter  are  instituted  as  such, 
and  accepted  as  irrevo&iMe  hy  the  Church, 
and  they  constitute  one  of  the  murks  of  a 
religions  nrler  ;i3  ilistingiii-^hed  from  a  con- 
gregation [Ordrr,  5.,  Hi  (f*)]-  Simple  and 
solonm  vows  ditfer  also  in  their  effects.    A 


simple  vow  makes  marriage  unlawful,  and  de- 
prives tbe  (Hilton  who  has  madt;  it  of  a  right 
to  use  any  projierty  he  may  j>«»»i>eb8;  a  nolemn 
Vow  mnke3  luairnige  invalid,  ami  takes  away 
all  doniinitin  over  properly,  tiolemn  and  cer- 
tain simple  Miws,  )is  thorie  of  chastity  and  of 
greater  pilgrimage,  can  only  lie  dn^pensea  by 
the  Pope,  or  by  a  superior  specially  delegated 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  most  of  the  simple  vows 
can  be  disp'-nsed  l>y  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  the  person  who  has  made  tlie  vow 
resides. 

*  vow-breach,  *  vow-break,  «.     The 

breaking  of  a  vow  or  vows. 

"  ftjicrllege  mu!  povhtirrak  In  Aniiiioa  and  Sapphlra 
mi'le  tiieiti  descend  qiuck  into  Llitiir  graves. "~t/«remv 
Taylor:  Holy  liying. 

"  vow-breaker,  s.  One  who  breaks  his 
vow  or  v(jws. 

"  And  tills  Is  that  boly  bUhop  Papbnntltu.  wboin« 
theste  euaii){elical  coir-brenktrt  preU'iide  to  be  their 
pructoiir  fur  thelre  viiUuful  m-iitu^ea. ' — JmotU:  he- 
fenct  vf  Af/ol'jj/ie,  p.  16i 

*  vow-fellow,  a.  One  who  is  bound  by 
the  same  vow. 

••  Vo»-felloiM  with  this  virtuous  king." 

Shakeap. :  Lwet  Laitour't  Lott,  U. 

vd\^,  *  vowe,  *  vow-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
wer,  (Vv.  vou.tr).'\    [Vow,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  promise  solemnly  ;  to  give,  conse- 
crate, or  dedicate  by  a  vow  or  solemn  pro- 
mise, as  to  God  or  a  deity. 

"  When  tliou  voweit  a  vow  defer  not  to  iiay  li  .  .  . 
pay  that  whicb  thou  tiuat  9ouioiL"—lieclet.  v.  4. 

2.  To  threaten  or  denounce  solemnly  ca 
upon  oath. 

**  That  be  may  vma  rsvenge  on  him." 

Sluik4*p, :  Jiaye  qf  Lucreo$,  1,179. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  make  a  vow  or  solemn  promise  ;  to 
Diud  one's  self  by  a  vow. 

"He  that  mmm  never  to  have  an  Ul  tbought.  never 
to  cuiuiuit  tui  errur,  hath  taken  a  cuime,  th^it  hU 
little  tuUrmiUes  shall  become  orlmes."— tfi^.  Tafflor: 
Sermons,  *oL  L,  ser.  14. 

2,  To  asseverate  or  protest  solemnly. 

"  We  beard  him  awnar  and  vow  to  Ood. 
Ua  came  but  to  the  d  uke  of  Lancaster 

Sluikesp. :  1  Bvtry  I VI,  Ir.  L 

vd^ed,  pa.  -par.  &  a.    [Vow,  v.\ 

A.  As  pos  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Devoted,  consecrated,  or  dedicated  by  a 
vow. 

"  Never  faith  could  hold.  If  not  to  bwinty  troiood. 

ShakKtp, :  Pauionace  I'Ugriin,  M. 

*  2.  Confirmed  by  oath  ;  swoin  to. 

"  with  H  vowed  contract. " 

Shaketp.:  Meiuure  far  Measure,  V, 

3,  Sworn,  constant,  inveterate,  confirmed. 

"[Tbe]  vovted  foe  of  my  feJlcltle.' 

8p<nter:  f.  Q.,  L  xiL  10^ 

vd^-el,  •  vow-ell,  ».  <Si  a.  (Fr.  voyelU=& 
vowel,  from  Lat.  vocalem,  accua.  of  vocalis  = 
sounding,  vocal  (q.v.)  ;  Bp.  vocal;  Port.  v»gal; 
Ital.  vooaU.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sound  that  is  uttered  by  simply  open- 
ing the  niuuth  or  vocal  organs  ;  a  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords. 
The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  vowel  is  determined  by 
the  vocal  chords,  but  its  quality  depends  upon 
the  configuratiou  of  the  mouth  or  huccjil  tulw 
A,  i,  anl  ?(  aie  by  philologists  called  tbe 
primitive  vowels,  and  Irom  them  all  the  va- 
rious vowel  sounds  in  the  Ar^an  languages 
liave  been  developed.  A  vowel  differs  from  a 
Consonant  in  that  the  former  can  be  pro- 
nounced by  itself,  while  a  consonant  requires 
the  aid  of  a  vowel  to  be  sounded  with  itL 
While  there  are  only  live  vo\\els,  i.e.,  charac- 
ters representing  such  sounds,  there  are  tour- 
teen  vowel  and  five  diphthongal  sounds  in 
Bnglish. 

•■  For  the  formation  of  the  three  principal  vowels 
we  give  the  luteriur  uf  tlie  uiuutli  t^o  extreme  posl- 
tloii.i.  ill  one  we  round  the  lipe  aud  diiiw  down  the 
totitjiie,  So  tliHt  the  CMVity  uf  the  muuLb  aaauuies  the 
shape  uf  a  buttle  wittiuut  a  neck,  ami  n  e  uruiiuuuce  lu 
In  the  other  we  utinuw  the  )![«  and  dniw  uu  the 
tongue  as  high  as  pua^iible.  so  that  the  bucvtU  tube  ra- 
preseiiu  a  buttle  with  a  very  wide  iieek.  and  we  pro- 
nouiiee  i  (as  lu  Kfeueb  and  trennnui.  If  ihe  lips  are 
wide  upeii,  and  the  tuugiie  lies  d.^t  and  in  its  natural 
puBitU'U,  we  pn'iiu'iuce  u.  Between  these  three  ele- 
nieiiUvry  artitulatiunu  there  is  au  Imleniiite  variety  of 
vuwel  Biiiiiiila."— J/un-u.'  BisL  OuUiiies  uf  Engliah 
AfcUUnce,  f  *7. 

2.  A  letter  or  character  representing  such  a 
sound. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pert^iining  to  a  vowel ;  vocal. 
vowel-points,  «.  pL    (Point,  «.,  H  Iti.J 


fiUo.  t&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p9t^ 
or*  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  oub,  oiire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full;  try-,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  4a  =  kWt 
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•  V^^-el-ish,  o,     [Eog.  vowel ;  -Uh.]    Of  the 

aature  uf  a  vuwel. 

"Tlio  iviwer  la  nlwnya  T^weKth,  BTen  where  It  loAiU 
ths  vowol  III  auy  ByUublu-"— ittfK  Jonmm :  Snuiuh 
Oratninar,  ch.  IIL 

•V^J^'-^l-ijm,  e.    (Bug.  vowel;  -ism.}     The 
use  of  vuwels. 

*VO^-elled,  a.    [Bng.  voipel;-€d.]    Furnished 
Willi  or  cuutainhiii  vowels. 

"  Pauaes,  aiileiice,  ami  well  vovetrd  wordi.** 

Drgdtrit:  7'«  th*  £art  of  Xo4cainmon. 

V<J^-€r,  *.    [Eug.vow,  a. ;  -*r.j  Ouo  who  uiAkes 
a  viiw  ur  vows. 

"  Tl)«  gytte  .  .  .  Dot  protnj-sed  to  that  Xyude  of 
vou>erg.''—Bate  ■'  Apologia.     [Prol.). 

•V<J%tr'-e8S,  *  VOW-e9se,  s.    [Eng.  vow;  -ess.) 
A  woman  who  has  t&keu  a  vow  ;  a  iiutu 

"  In  tlmt  cburche  also  lleth  this  ladle,  luirled  .  .  . 
In  tlie  lixblt  of  A  voiout.~~Solinttimi:  Dncriuliau  of 

•  vtf^-lesa.  •  vd^-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  vow,  s. ; 

•less.]  Frte  from,  or  not  bound  by,  a  vow  or 
vows. 

"  He  hntb  done  with  their  owrie  tdwcs,  and  qow  de- 
■ceiiili  tu  as;  whniii  lie  ctiii(<8Mn  po'otmte,"  —  Up. 
hall  ■    Honour  qf  the  Married  ClerjfU.  \  17. 

TOX,  5.     [Lat.  =  a  voice.]    A  roica. 

vox-angellca,  s.    [Lat.j 

iSusic:  An  orgin-stop  conftistine  of  two 
ranka  of  pipes  of  suiall  scale  an«i  delirate 
quiility  of  t<me,  one  of  which  is  tuned  sliglitly 
ehiiiii,  ill  order  U>  pmduce  a  wuvy  tmd  tiemu- 
loii^  sound.  Called  also  Voix  dlaitef  tinda 
viaris,  &c. 

vox-liuiiiana,  s.    [Lat] 

Micsic :  A  reed  stop  iu  the  organ  int-ended 
to  imitate  the  souiiiis  of  the  human  voice, 
con.sistiiig  of  a  laige  ree<t  and  short  tube  ; 
called  voce  humana  in  Italian,  voix  hamairu  in 
French,  and  aldo  aiithropoglossa. 

V^-age  (age  as  ig),  *ve-age,  •vl-age, 

*  vy-age,  s,  [O.  Fr.  veuige{¥i;  voyage),  Jrom 
Lat.  riu/icu»i  =  provisions  or  requisites  for  a 
journey  ;  fmui  viaticus  =  pertaining,'  to  a  jnur- 
ney,  from  via  =  a  way,  a  journey  ;  ital.  vtag- 
gio;  Sp.  viage;  Pruv.  r)afg».|    [Wat.) 

*  1.  A  journey,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea. 

**  To  Seutlfuid  nov  be  lutiJee.  to  redf  tils  nitge." 

Hubvrt  de  Itrutme,  p.  Sll 

2,  A  journey  or  passing  hy  sea  or  water 
from  one  place  or  country  to  another,  espe- 
cially a  journey  by  water  to  a  place  far  distant 

*3.  The  practice  or  habit  of  travelling,  espe- 
cially Irom  one  country  to  another. 

"All  iiationa  have  liilerknowleilge  ol  on«  another. 
by  "Otf't^f  into  fjieijfii  parLs.  or  utiaujfers  that  cuius 
to  tlitfui."— jSkcoii. 

•  i.  Any  course  or  way  taken  ;  an  attempt. 

"  If  he  ebuuM  Intend  t)il3  voiiaga  towards  my  wile." 
—Shik'tp.:  Met-ry  iVivet.  ii.  L 

^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  voyagea  of 
antiquity  was  that  uf  Solomon  and  Uiiaiu's 
iiaviyators  to  India,  or  some  place  to  whirh 
its  productions  were  biooghL  The  names 
of  the  ape-*,  peacoiks,  Ac,  obtained  are  Ma- 
labar wnriis,  whii-li  suggests  that  South- 
Western  IndiTi  itself  was  visited.  An  explor- 
ing exjieiiiiion  sent  out  by  Pliai-aoli  Necho 
about  004  B.C.  is  said  to  have  sailed  i-oiinS 
Alrica.  The  Peii|<hi3  of  Hanno  the  Car- 
thaginian, B.C.  4U0,  was  alsr)  a  great  nautical 
exploit.  The  Uisuo\ery  of  America  by  Co- 
lunibus  1492.  antl  the  lassnge  of  the  Cape  of 
Gooii  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gauin,  with  his  ulti- 
mate arrival  in  fndia  (a.d.  14D7),  constitute 
two  of  the  greatest  nautical  enteri'rises  of 
modem  times.  After  these  rank  the  expedi- 
tions which  circuinnavipratt'd  the  globe  iCfB- 
CUMNAvicroR]  and  those  for  the  disccvery  nf 
the  North- ICast  and  Nortli-West  passages. 
{NoaTH-EAST,  11 ;  North-Wicst,  ^.] 

■  voy'-age  (age  as  ig),  v.i.  &  t.   [Fr.  voyager.'] 

IVOVAGK,  s.] 

A.  Inlraiis.  :  To  travel ;  to  make  a  jouniey 
or  voyage;  to  tiavcl  by  water. 

"Life  hath  not  bin  niiext^nalre  In  learning,  and 
•»S'ia«H7»tbuul.'— J/i/(o«  .■  Ap-ji.  /or  .'^•necriimituin.  5  8, 

B.  Trails.  :  To  travel  or  pass  over;  to 
traverse. 

"  r  with  i«Iti 
Foj/a^'d  tb'  onreal,  rait  uiih<tiiii<le(l  deep." 

m  t  m  ■  i:  L.  x.4n. 

•  v^-age-a-ble  (age  ris  ig),  a.    [En^.  voy- 

Ofje:  -a  'e,]  Cipablc  of  being  travelled  or 
sailed  over  ;  na*  igable. 

v6^-ag-er  (agasig),s.    [Eng.  voyag(e) ; -er.] 


One  who  travels  or  passes  by  water  frumone 
place  or  country  to  another. 

"  Long  Blialt  the  woyaittrr,  with  th'  Ionian  hlant, 
Uaxltlie  Ijfi^lit  clliuu  of  linttleatul  or  >i>iik'." 

Hyroti:  tkd.U)  Uarold,  IL  BL 

v^-a-geor  (g  as  zh),  s.    [  Fr.  ]    A  traveller ; 

specillcally  applied  in  Canada  to  a  cIosh  of 
men  einploytrd  by  the  fur  i-oiupanies  in  trans- 
putting  guodM  by  the  rivers  and  across  the 
land  to  and  fn^n  the  remote  stations  of  the 
noith-west  They  are  nearly  all  Kreu<.-h 
Ouiudiaus  or  half-breeds.  A  number  of  them 
were  employed  by  the  British  government  in 
transporting  stores,  die,  up  the  Nile,  in  the 
exjKiditiua  fur  Uio  relief  of  Khartoum,  in  1S84. 

"  Over  one  huudrud  whaleUialsare  at  Uuiiial  await- 
ing Uie  nturu  of  mj/ugeun  to  at*rt." — /'(UJ  J/atl 
(liuetU.  Nuv.  Sfc  1681. 

voy'-al,  voj^  -ol,  $.    [Viol  (2),  ».] 

vdj^'-ra,  s.    [TheGuianannajneof  oneBpecier) 

Bot. :  A  parasitic  genua  of  Oentianea;,  akiu 

to   the   Orobajichaceje.      They   grow    un   the 

trunks  of  old  ti'ccs.     The  tuberous  routs  of 

v.  rosea  are  eateu  iu  Guiaua  lik«  potatoes. 

V-piig,  8.     [See  def.] 

Eiitoni. :  EapWtecia  ooroTiala,  a  pug-moth 
(q.v.).  The  fore  wings  are  gretfu  with  uumer- 
ous  black  and  pale  tuarldngs,  the  moDt  con- 
Bpicunns  of  which  is  a  V-shHpe<l  black  maik, 
when(«  the  name.  The  caterpillar  ft^cds  on 
the  traveller's  joy,  the  ftgiiuiouy,  the  gulden 
rod,  and  the  wild  angelica. 

vraiBoznblanoa  (as  -vra-^an-blansO*   «• 

[Fr.]    An  appearance  of  ti-uth. 

Vreof -ite,  ».  [After  Ben  Bhreck,  or  Vreck. 
near  'r<uit;ue,  Sutiierlaud,  where  fouud ;  sulf. 
-ite  (i\f  ift.).] 

Uin. :  A  soft,  granular  mineral  occurring  as 
a  CAiating  on  crysLils  of  quartz.  Colour,  light 
apjile-green.  Au  analysis  yielded ;  eiliwi, 
3r92;  alumina,  7'l(i;  sesqnioxide  of  iron, 
12'7l ;  pi-otoxide  of  iron,  2'11 ;  protoxide  of 
manganese.  0'41  ;  lime,  16'OS;  magnesia,  8*20 ; 
water,  17-77  =  99*42. 

TOgg.  VUgh.  a    (Etym.  dnnbtful.] 

Min. :  A  cnvity ;  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  or  In 
a  lode  ;  a  vogle. 

Viil'-ean,  s.    [Lat  Vulcanus.] 

1.  lioiA,  AiUiq.  :  The  god  who  jMTfiided  over 
the  working  of  metals.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  wlio,  incensed  at  his  interference  on 
the  part  of  his  muther,  Jimo,  cast  hiui  out  <'f 
heaven  ;  he  fell  in  the  isle  of  Lemuos,  and 
broke  his  leg  in  the  fuIL  He  was  the  patron 
of  armourers  and  workers  in  metaL  There 
is  al'out  the  character  of  Vulcan  niurh  of  the 
usual  cimfusion  belonging  toGreek  mythology. 
Cicero  nieniions  three  VulcanH,  besides  tlie 
son  of  Jupiter;  one.  the  child  of  Uianus ; 
another,  of  Nilus,  who  reigncl  in  Egypt;  a 
third  of  Mxnalius.  A  peculiarity  attending 
tlie  worship  uf  Vulcan  was,  that  the  vietima 
were  wholly  consumed,  in  reference  to  his 
character  as  god  of  fire.  In  sculpture  he  is 
represented  as  bearded,  with  a  hammer  and 
pincers,  and  a  pointed  cap.  He  had  under 
hi  in,  as  workmen,  the  Cyclopes,  whose  work- 
shop was  on  Mount  Etna,  where  thunderbolts 
were  f  >rged.  He  is  identitled  with  tlie  Greek 
Heplixstos. 

*  2.  -4jrtro?i. ;  The  namn  given  to  a  planet, 
im3:_'inary  or  n-al,  betwefu  the  Sun  and 
Mercury.  On  M  irch  26.  1S59,  M.  Les&irbault, 
a  Village  physician  of  Orgf-je.-^,  Eure-et-Loire, 
France,  saw  or  fancied  that  he  ^w  a  small  dark 
planet-liUe  body  pass  acioss  the  sun's  disc.  Iu 
September  the  all»^ged  discovery  reached  Le- 
veriier,  who  eagerly  gra8[>ed  it,  as  he  had 
previously  C'»nie  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
motions  of  Mercury  were  aff»^cted  by  the  per- 
turbation of  a  planet  between  it  and  the  sun. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  hypitthctically  to  calcu- 
late the  elements  of  the  new  planet.  M.  Liais 
stated  that  he  was  examining  th<>  sun  at  llie 
vry  moment  of  M.  Lewcai- ban  It's  supposnii 
discovery,  and  was  certain  that  no  daik  body 
passed  across  the  disc.  The  planet  w.is  called 
by  anticipation  Vulcan,  but  Hm  exiateiicp  still 
rctiiams  uuconflnueit  (DunJcin:  Midnight 
Skj.) 

Vul-ca'-nH-an,  a.  [LtitVulcaniuMffiomVul- 

caiiu-t  =  Vuli-an.) 
X,  OriJhtnt-y  Ixinguage : 
L  Pertaining  to  Vulem;  formed  Vy  Vulcan. 

■■  ^^^e^lt;c/I^fa^  pnno^ilr  which  Acbtllee  li-nt  to  ills 
feebler  trioail'—Mitctiulay:  HUK  Snj..  cb.  tIL 


2.  Of  or  pertjiinlng  to  volcanoes;  volcanic. 
IL  tf'U}!.:  Of,  iM-rtnining,  '>r  relatUig  to  the 
getilo-ir^d  theory  tjf  the  VulciiniHtM. 

TtU-e&n-io.  o.    IKng.  VxUcan:  -ic.| 
L  or  or  pttrtaining  to  Vuloui. 
2.  Vulcanic;  vukauiau. 

viil-oan-i9'-i-ti^,  «.  [Eng.  ru7ainte;  -ity.l 
The  qiuUily  or  st^te  of  being  vulcanic  or  vol* 
canic  ;  vulcauie  power  ur  action  ;  voKuinicity. 

V^il'-can-i^m,  ».     (Eng.  Vulean;  -iBm.] 

Geol. :  A  collective  term  for  the  phenomena 
due  to  internal  hie  or  hedt,  us  volcanoes,  hot 
springs,  &c. 

"  A  grander  pbiAe  ot  mloanitm  than  that  now  (ll». 
play»<r  eittiKr  l<y  Vioutlus  ur  iinclii."  —  CAain^tj* 
Journal.  Feb.  27.  IbSi. 

VUl'-can-iat,  s.  [Lat  Vulranus  =  (1)  the  god 
of  lire;  (:i)  Ore.] 

Urol. :  One  who  attributed  to  igneous  ngcnoy 
the  formation  uf  various  rocks,  noiably  lias-ilt, 
ice,  supposed  by  the  NepluniNtM,  le<l  by 
Weiuer  (17.^0-1817),  to  Lave  been  deposited 
from  a  chaolic  aqueous  lluid.  1  he  contro- 
versy became  vehenn-nt,  and  the  two  parlies 
degenerated  into  warring  factions,  tiie  Vul- 
canist  hypothesis  nliinmtelv  holding  tlie  Held, 
Called  also  PluUuiists.     [Okolooy,  i. ;  DuT- 

TONIANTHEOKT,  WkRNF.RIAN.] 

"The  buter  coiitruveril<»  <>f  tlie  Ni-i>tuiiiaU  and 
Tulca7tU*."—Br,nfn  :  Our  i.anit  1  M«  Htvrg,  l  tfV. 

viU'-can-ite,  8.     [Eng.  vulcan:  -iU.l 

1.  Oni.  Jxing.:  A  ban.!  and  non-elastic  va- 
riety uf  vulcanized  rut.l»er,  ^I^e<l  lor  making 
combs,  deiibil  plates,  and  lainiemus  other 
obiects.  It  cuntJiins  fi-oni  80  to  1>U  percent. 
UjiH«  Hulphur,  tiiid  is  KubjectL-d  to  a  higher 
and  moie  probuij^ed  heat  in  curing;  th.n  ur- 
dinaiy  vulcanized  rubber.  ItiKol  a  biowni^h- 
black  colour,  is  hard  and  tongh,  cuts  (a.^ily, 
is  susceptible  of  a  ginKi  poli.-^h,  and  is  nut 
aifeitttd  by  water  or  any  «if  the  other  caout- 
chouc solvents.  It  evolves  a  ciii>.nlcniblo 
amount  of  eieitricity  when  rnhbed,  and  is 
lience  much  useU  iu  tlie  construction  ol  elec- 
ti'ic  uiachines. 

2.  Fetrol. ;  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Py- 
roxene (q.v.). 

Vol-can-i-za'-tion,  ».  [Eng.  vu}cani:{e) ; 
-iitiun.]  Tlie  act  or  process  uf  vulcanizing,  or 
of  tre.iting  cattutchouc  or  imlia-iubber  with 
some  form  of  sulphur,  to  enectceilain  changes 
in  its  properties,  as  tu  render  it,  inseuMble  to 
atmuspheiic  changes,  increa.>e  it.->  dui-al-ility, 
and  adapt  it  foi-  various  purposes  in  tlie  arts. 
This  was  ori>:iiialJy  etierieii  by  dipping  the 
rublier  in  melted  sulphur,  ami  heaung  a  to 
neajly  ;iO0''.  Beveial  otliur  methods  h.ivo 
been  employed.  The  sulistaiice  llius  loiuied, 
iselasiicat  all  tcni[>eratures,  canuoi  l>e  dis- 
solved by  the  ordinary  s<dveut'«.  Hud  resists 
the  ell'ec^  of  heat  witXiin  a  considerable  I'unge 
of  t4>niperature.  Vulatnized  india  rubber  is 
largely  used  for  many  useful  purpose-*,  as  fur 
walei'piooting  cloth,  fur  boots,  shoes,  mats, 
to>8,  belling,  builei-s,  wheel-tires,  wa--liei8, 
valves,  pipes,  flie  hose,  medical  and  smgicdl 

appliaices,  &C.      [VULUANlTL-i 

TUl'-Con-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  rnlr-m;  -ize.]  To 
trc.it  by  the  prucesaof  vulcaiiizuLioD,  as  india- 
rubber. 

viil'-caa-ized,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Vulcanize.J 

Toloauizod  indla-mbber,  s.  Ii  dia- 
rubi-er  subjecied  to  the  process  uf  vulcanizd- 
tion  (q.v.). 

Viil -can  iz-er,  «.  [Eng.  vnlcnnizie) ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  vulmnizes  ;  spt'cili- 
cabt.the  apparatus  used  in  volcauizing  india- 
rubber. 

•vai-ca'-no,  JL    [Volcano.] 

•viil-oan-dl'-O  gist,  *.  [Eng.  TulcnnoJng(t/)  ; 
-ist.]  One  wlm  ^tn.fles  or  is  veisevi  iu  vul- 
caunlogy  ;  a  volcauist. 

*viil-can-6l-6"gS^,  ».  [Eug.  vulcano=:a 
voicaaio  ;  sutJ'.  •olngy.] 

Phynln:  Thatde)'artmeiit  of  nalaral  science 
wliich  concerns  it-ell  witli  igneous  pheno- 
mena, as  \'olc.'inoes,  holsj-riugs,  \c. 

'DiifliT  yHit^n'hxjii  \i«  trrnts  of  the  v<>li3^nlc  araiv 
tl'-iiR  duriUN  tbe  twu  yeara."— .V«tur<.  OU.  23,  ItlU. 
p.  frr.». 

viil'-gar.  a.  ks.    [Fr.  vnXgairt  =  vtilgar.  eoii> 


bSil,  1>0;  po^t,  j^l;  cat,  ^n.  cboroB,  9I1I11,  ben^;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  escpect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -log. 
Milan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -«lon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -fion  =  shun.    Hdoos,  -tioos,  -sioos  =  stius,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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vulgarian— vulpoe 


mon,  from  I-At.  vulgaris,  from  vulgus  =  the 
cojiiiiioii  people,  lit.  =  a  cmwd  or  tlmmK ; 
frniii  same  ntnt  as  Saiiso-  varga:=&  troop; 
vntja  —  a.  nock,u  herd,aiutUtitudc;  Eng.uTye.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  people  ; 
plebei;tn. 

"  Talk  like  the  vu'gar  aort  of  lurvrket-ineii.'' 

dhakt^p.  :  1  Ucnry  17.,  Ul.  i. 

2.  Cliaracteriatic  of  or  suiting  tlie  common 
pe<iple  :  as,  viUgar  spoits,  vulgar  life. 

3.  PerUuiiiiig  or  belonging  to,  or  chanic- 
teristic  of  tlie  lower  or  K*S3  rt-Hned  classes; 
uiirniined ;  hence,  somewhat  coarse;  rude, 
boorish,  low. 

"  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgnr  company." 

4.  Common,  ordinary  *,  in  general  use; 
hence,  vernai:Qlai-,  natinu.il. 

"  Ye  i*re  to  tnke  care  tliat  this  child  be  bronpht  to 
the  EtMliop  to  hi  ojiillniied  liy  liim,  flu  eoou  i\s  he  cnn 
i(iy  the  Crer-d,  tlte  Lords  I'ruyer.  nud  the  Ten  Com- 
tiiHitiliiifiiU  ill  thu  rti'fjar  tougue."— /JooA  qf  Common 
Pr-tger ;  Order  Qf  Ba/ilU'n. 

*5.  Ordinary,  conimonplace  ;  of  ordinary 
or  comuioa  occurreuce. 

"  An  oommoQ 
Am  any.  the  moat  vutgnr  tlilmt  Ui  sourbi.' 

Shukei/i. :  UanUet,  1.  9- 

•6.  Lowering  one's  self,  with  loss  of  dignity 
or  seU'-iespect ;  nutking  one's  self  too  cheap. 

"Be  tliou  fauilllnr,  but  by  do  meaQB  vulgar.' 

Stvike«p.  :  H  oalef.  i  1 

•7.  Of  conimnii  or  general  circulation ; 
eomui'-nly  bruited  ;  public. 

"  A  vtUgar  corameiit  will  be  made  of  IL" 

Shuketp.  :  Vomedg  of  EiTvrt,  111.  1 

•8.  Consisting  of  couimnn  persons. 
"The  vufgir  heHpa  of  sUughter."— £am&I«r. 

*B.  As  sabsUuUive : 

1.  One  of  the  common  people;  a  vulgar 
person. 

"  Ad  had  as  those  that  mdgari  give  boldest  titles.* 
ahakt^p. :   IViiiUr's  Tola.  ii.  I 

2.  The  vemaeiiliir  tongue  or  common  lan- 
guage of  a  country. 

"  A'miidon— which  is  in  the  wutgar,  leare."— 
Bh-ik«tp.  .■  An  i'ou  Like  It.  T.  I. 

^  Tkevutgar:  The  common  people  collec- 
tively ;  the  uneducated  or  unrefined  class  of 
people. 

"  Drive  away  the  mUgnr  from  the  streets." 

Siiakmp.  :  Juliut  Cisi'tr,  L  I. 

vulgar  era,  s.  The  commnn  eni  used  by 
Chi  iatiaiis,  d.iting  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

vulgar-fraction,  s.    [Fraction,  II.] 

Vfil-gir'-i-an,  a,  &«.    [Eng.  vulgar;  -ian.] 
•A.  As  wlj. :  Vulgar. 


B.  As  subst. :  A  vulgar  person  ;  particularly 
a  rich  person  with  low  or  vulgar  ideas. 

"  Degeueratrd  into  a  silly  vulgariajt," — Seribnw't 
Magazine,  Aug  .  liMo,  p.  608. 

▼fil'-gar-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  vulgar ;  -ism.] 

1.  Coarseness,  rudeness,  or  grossness  of 
mainier.-i  or  language  ;  vul^rity. 

■■[Fletcher].  .  .  h-a  uever  descended  to  vutgarltm 
or  arlected  obecurity. *"—/'.  Fletcher:  Pite.  EeL,  L 
<Nol«.l 

2.  A  vulgar  phrase  or  expression. 

"A'l  rui q-trUma,  soIeciBrus,  and  barliarlBms,  In  the 
eonverMtiou)  of  hoys  .  .  .  luunt  bQ  notic«d  aud  cor- 
re<.tod.**— /I'K-jc ;  l^eral  Bdueation.  J  U. 

Vfil-gir'-i-t^,  3.     [Eng.  vulgar;  -Uy.] 

*  1.  The  quidity  or  state  of  being  vulgar; 
mean  condition  of  life. 

2.  Coarseness,  grossness,  or  clownishness  of 
manners  or  language  ;  acts  of  low  manners  or 
Coarseness. 

"The  reprobate  vuftjaritg  of  the  frequenters  of 
Parttiuloniew  Puir."  —  8p.n  Jomon  :  Bartholoitune  Fair, 
ILL    (Noteby  Gltford.) 

*  3.  The  vulgar ;  the  common  people  ;  the 
mob. 

"The  mere  vutijiritg  (like  swinel  are  prone  to  cry 
out  III  'le  for  ft  little  bite  by  the  eire  Ihaii  for  nU  the 
H"r<ll  liiess  of  sin. "— Oaurion:  Teart  of  the  Church,  it.  Z, 
(Pref.) 

Viil-^ar  i-za'-tlon,  s,  [Eng.  vulgariz^e) ; 
•<Uh"l.\  The  act  or  process  of  making  com- 
mon or  vulgar. 

"  The  '•iil/arizatifm  of  Rossettl  has  been  going  on  for 
sniTje  time  prut  with  really  remarkable  success.' — 
Pull  MaU  Oazette,  AprU  18.  1887. 

vul  -gar-ize.  vul'-gar-i^e,  v.t  &  i.    [Eng. 

vulgar ;  -ize.] 
A»  Trans. :  To  make  vulgar  or  common. 

"  He  .  .  .  re<iuceo  And  ml(7arift  the  staiidnrd  of  hlB 
own  »  ork."— A;'-i6ner'i  itagiutne,  Dec.  1878,  p.  297. 


B.  Intraiis. :  To  at:t  in  a  vulgar  or  low 
manner  ;  U>  lower  or  debase  one's  self. 

"  Nor  ever  uiay  dc^ctiud  to  vulgariAe. 
Or  be  below  ttie  uptiere  of  her  Al'ode." 

iJamel .    Tu  LnU^  Anna  Clifford. 

viU'-gar-lj^,  •  vul-gar©-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
vulgar;  -ty.] 

1 1.  In  a  vulgar,  common,  or  ordinary  man- 
ner ;  eoiiimoaly,  ordinarily  ;  among  the  rom- 
mon  people. 

"There  is  a  large  cave  on  the  said  mount,  which  is 
viilffarlg  bollevtd  to  contain  liiddou  treasures." — 
DeunU:  Cities  A  Vein<iteriei  of  Ecruriu.  1.  ba, 

2.  In  a  vulgar,  coarse,  rude,  or  clownish 
manner;  rudely,  coarsely  :  as,  To  speak  vul- 
garly. 

•3.  Publicly ;  Iwfore  all  the  people  ;  openly. 

"So  vuXgarlt/  and  persontilly  accuse<l.' 

Shaketp.:  Me-uurefur  Meaxure,  v. 

•  ViU'-gOT-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  vulgar ;  -ne^s.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  vulgar;  vulgarity. 

Vul'-gate,  s.  (Lat.  r(i/ffa/us=  general,  com- 
mim,  pa.  jmr.  of  vulgo^=.X^t  make  common, 
genenil,  or  universal ;  vulgus  =  a  crowd,  the 
public] 

Biblical  Versions :  The  most  celebrated  and 
most  widely  ditlused  veision  of  the  liible  into 
the  Latin  language.  It  is  believed  to  huve 
been  made  by  St.  Jerome,  who  was  born  in 
Dalmiitia  a.d.  S2d,  and  died  at  Bethleliem  a.d. 
420.  The  early  Churcii  seems  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  members 
who  spoke  Greek,  and  tlm  necessity  for  a 
I^atin  vec8i<m  of  the  Scriptures  was  (irst  felt 
in  Northern  Africa.  One  or  more  Latin 
translations  were  made  in  that  quai  ter,  whicli 
after  a  time  were  supeiseded  by  the  Italic 
Version  (qv.).  In  3S3  Pope  Damasns  ni-ged 
Jerome  to  revise  the  L;itin  version  ot  the  New 
Testament  by  the  Greek  original.  Under- 
taking the  work,  he  found  innuuK^rable  false 
readings,  interpolations,  and  corruptions,  and 
though  he  acted  cautiously  to  avi>id  alarming 
the  igjiorant  and  the  timid,  his  version  was  a 
great  advance  on  its  predecessors.  He  next 
revised  tlie  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Septuagint.  Finally 
acquiring  the  Hetu-ew  tongue  after  he  was 
forty-five  years  of  age,  he  translated  ihe  Old 
Testamentdirectly  from  the  original  language. 
Altliough  his  veisioii  had  at  Iirst  to  encounter 
the  hostile  clamours  of  the  ignorant,  it  made 
way  by  its  own  merits,  without  much  assist- 
ance from  authority,  through  the  whole  Latin- 
speaking  portion  of  ancient  Cliiistcndom. 
Gradually,  however,  the  text  was  corrupted, 
and  recensions  became  nee'lfnl.  One  was  com- 
menced A.D.  about  80:2  by  Alciiin  at  the 
instance  of  Charlemagne,  a  second  by  Lan- 
franc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  abmit 
1089,  and  there  were  others.  The  invention 
of  printing  led  to  the  immediate  issue  about 
1455  of  the  Maaarin  Vulgate,  printed  at  Mainz 
by  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  others  following 
at  intervals.  In  1546  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  reported  tliat  tlie 
text  of  the  Vulgate  was  very  corrupt.  In  15S7 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  appeared,  tlie  proof- 
sheets  of  which  were  parlly  corrected  by 
Pope  tiixtus  v.,  who  used  his  iiULhority 
to  procure  acceptance  for  tlie  work.  But 
further  study  showed  that  many  of  the  at- 
tempted emendations  were  eiioneous,  and 
there  was  a  fuitlier  levision  by  Tnietus  umler 
the  auspices  of  Pop^  Clement  VJII.  It  was 
issued  in  1592,  and  is  tlie  authorise  I  edition 
in  the  Roman  Church.  It  bears  the 
name  of  both  pontitfs,  being  entitled  "Biblia 
Sacra  Latina  Vulgat*  editiouis  Sixti  V.  et 
dementis  VIII."  Wyclille's  version  of  the 
Bible  was  made  from  tne  Vulgate ;  and  thus 
tliat  version  has  affected  the  Authorised  ver- 
sion, as  it  has  those  published  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Western  Europe.  A  large  number 
of  tlte  theological  terms  now  in  use,  such  as 
"sacrament,"  "justification,"  &e.,  have  been 
ftdopted  from  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate. 

"The  Latin  Church  found  in  the  VuJgate  an  liistrn- 
menl  for  reHi-liUi|{  rill  U^^ru  nnd  i^iiiiluii,'  all  toutfuea." 
~-J.  S.  lirewer:  English  Sludies,  p.  :i4o. 

H  Hence  sometimes  applied  to  the  ordinary 
test  of  any  author. 

"  Let  us  pass  from  'The  Terajwst"  to  the  'Comedy 
of  Eirora.'  v.  li  .  'My  hexvy  hunleu  are  delivered  ' 
&>  tlie  fiiiifi.  aud  rlghtlj'.  The  tntljate  fives'  biiriteiis.* 
redupllcHtliig  the  plural."— jVotaj  4  Qurritu,  May  19, 
1838.  p.  asi 

VUlned,  a.    [Lat.  vulnu^  =  a  wound.] 

Her.:  An  epilhet  applied  to  any  animal 
that  is  wi  unded  and  bleeding  ;  as,  a  hind's 
head  mdned. 


vul-ner-a-ba-I-t^,  «.  [Eng. yi(ln«Tw*te; 
'ity.\  The' qii.ility  or  state  of  being  vuluei^ 
able;  vulnerubieness. 

"  VulnernbiUlti  by  auenetny't  ball6ta.*^/><U/v  Ttl^ 

graph,  bepU  21,  1680. 

viil'-ner-^-ble,  a.  [Lot,  vulnerahUis,  ftom 
vidnas,  genit.  vidn^ris  —  ^  wound;  Sp.  rui- 
nerable  ;  Ital.  vutnerabile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  wounded  ;  susceptible 
of  or  liable  to  wounds  or  external  injuries. 

"Seeking  where  be  was  nJrt^rabU  must.' 

Cowper  ■  Homer;  tlitui  XxlL 

2.  Liable  to  injury  ;  subject  to  be  aflected 
injuriously. 

"  If  you  ATevutnerable  in  your  character  you  wlU  b* 
deeply  wuuuded."— Anoz  :  i:**as/  8&. 

•  3.  Woun'ling. 

"To  throw  the  imln^rable  and  ln«vlt*hle  dartc*— 
Barl.  i/LiccU..  v.  4*0. 

vul'-ner-^-'ble-noss,  «.  [Eng.  vdneraUe; 
-iiess.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vulner- 
able ;  vulnerability. 

vul'-ner-a-r5^»*  vul-ner-a-rle,  efts. 

[Lat.  vubierarius  =^  pertaining  to  a  wound  or 
wounds,  from  vulnu^,  genit.  vuiueris  =  a 
Wound  ;  Fr.  vidtUraire.] 

A.  As  adjeciive : 

1.  Useful  ill  healing  wounds ;  adapted  t« 
the  cure  of  external  injuries. 

"The  vuinerarjf  berbn  and  aur^lcal  art  of  th* 
couDtry."— Coo*.'  FirU  t'ogagu.  bk,  li..  ch.  Ix- 

*  2,  Causing  wounds  ;  wounding. 

"  The  aspect  of  bis  eye  alone  dues  soinetiuies  become 
not  only  tnUrierarj/,  but  mortal."— /'e^TAd'n.'  Heaolvet, 
pt^  IL,  TtiS,  £6. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  Any  plant,  dnig,  or  composi- 
tion useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds  or  external 
injuries  ;  as  certain  unguents,  balsams,  and 
the  like. 

"  Like  a  balsamic  vutrterary,  befti  the  sore  which 
opposition  would  cause  to  rankle."— A'fiox;  ChrUtia» 

phiiotophj/,  I  aa 

•  Vlil'-lier-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  vulneratus.  pa.  par. 

ot  vulnerQ-=Ui  wound,  from  vubius,  genit. 
vulneris  =  a  wound.]    To  wound,  t*.i  in,jurft, 

"Thou  thy  cbHstltie  didst  rulnenit^." 

Uao/et:   tyitliu /'Ugritnage,  p.  It. 

•  vul-ner-a'-tion,  5.    [Vclnerate.] 

1.  The  act  of  wounding  or  injuring- 

2.  The  state  of  being  wounded  or  injured ; 
a  wound. 

"  He  s|>eaks  of  the  son  of  Qod.  which  was  to  be  the 
sou  o(  Man.  and  by  our  unlure  liable  to  vulneration.' 
—Pearson :  On  the  Crtied,  art  *. 

•  vul'-ner-ose,  a.    [Lat.  v-ulnus,  genit.  vul- 

neris =.&  wound.]  Full  of  wx'Uuds ;  having 
wounds ;  wounded. 

•viil-nif'-ic,  'viil-nif'-ic-gl,  a.    (Lat 

vulaus  =  &  wound,  aud  facio  (pass.  Jto)  =  t« 
make.]    Causing  wounds. 

vuln'-ing,  a.    [Lat.  i'ui7m5  =  a  wound.] 

Her.  :  Wounding;  a  t«rm  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  pelicun,  which  is  alwa>s  de.picted 
as  wounding  or  piercing  her  breast.  (Sea 
illustration  under  Pelican.) 

•  vul-p&u'-8er»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  vulpet  (q.v.X 
and  Lat.  a)istr  =  a  goose.] 

Omith. :  A  lapsed  synonym  of  Tadoma 
(q.v.). 

vul'-pa-viis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  vulpes  (q.v.),  and 
Lat.  dvus=  an  ancestor.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  CanidSj  from  the  Eocene 
of  North  Ameiica. 

vul-peo'-u-la,  s.    [~Lat.  =  a  little  fox,  dimin. 
Iroiu  vulpes  (q.v.).j      (See  etym.  aud   com* 
pound.) 
VQlpecula-et-anser,  s. 

Astron. :  The  Fox  and  the.  Goose ;  a  modem 
constellation  between  Aqnila  aud  Cygnns  in- 
troduced in  tlie  sixieenth  century  by  Hevelins. 
Bode  registers  within  its  limits  127  small 
stars. 

"  vul-pec'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  vuljyecula,  dimin. 
from  vtiljm=-k  fox.]  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  a 
fox  ;  vulpine. 

t  vul'-pes,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  fox.] 

Zool. :  An  old  genua  of  Canidse,  having  for 
its  type  Canis  vulpes  (t  Vulpes  vidgariA  the 
Common  Fox.  It  is  now  generally  made  a 
sub-genus  of  Canis  (q.v.).  The  species*  or 
varieties  are  numerous  and  widely-dislributwi 
over  Nfuth  America,  the  South  of  India,  ana 


l&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  Bire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt* 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  euro,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  C9  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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AfMca.     Tliey  have  the  tail  dntlie^l  with  snft 
fur  aiul  long  hair  imifminly  mixed.      IVuL- 

PAVUH,  VULPINE-KKRltiS.] 

Vttl'-pic,  a.  [MoJ.  Uit.  (Cetrana)  vul p({ n/i)  ; 
■ulf.  -ic]  Coiitainud  in  orderiveU  from  Cetraria 
tnilpina. 

vulplo-aold,  s. 

Cheni.:  CigtlnOs.  Vulpulic  acid.  An  anid 
ocr-uiriiig  in  the  lichen  CetiMTta  vidpina.  Tliu 
lichen  is  iiiawniti*d  witli  wiinii  WHt«*v,  in 
presence  of  milk  of  lime,  the  extiBi-t  tieated 
with  hyilrnchloric  ai-id,  and  the  flixxnlt-ut 
precipitue  of  vulj'ic  Hcid  purified  by  re-ci"yH- 
talli-cUuin  from  Imilin^  alc'hnl  nr  ether.  It 
Mparates  fi'Hii  eth<T  in  tran.sp;ii't;iit  yellow 
needlf^s,  is  nearly  insnluhle  in  wat^r  and  al'so- 
lute  ;dci>h"d,  moie  easily  solul-le  in  ether,  and 
melts  at  100°.    Its  salts  are  of  no  impoi-tance. 

▼ttl'-pl-yide,  viir-pe-9ide,  s.  (Lat  vulpea 
=  a  f"ix,  and  ctetio (in  conip.  -cldo)  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  actor  practice  of  killing  a  f'X,  other- 
wise tli;iii  by  hunting.  Such  an  net  is  con- 
sidered by  fox-hiinteis  as  extremely  unsporta- 
maiilike  and  disgrnceful. 

"The  wiinl  viiriw-i-le  hw  be*n  crMted  to  denonnrt 
B  DiuHt  hHtetl  ciiiue."— ^t>rrnif7'>f/^  Ji<rviete,  Use,  liJtiV, 
p.  eis. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  fox,  otherwise  than  by 
hunting  it. 

"Their  fattier  bore  Met  na  hope  fftUrly)  the  »wfnl 
raptite  of  beiug  »  vulpecld«~—Pall  Mall  Otanit*, 
Nuv.  II,  18d4. 

vtU'-pino,  a,  [Lat.  vulpintw,  from  vulpe*  =  a 
fox.  J 

1,  or,  pertainin;;;  to,  or  characteristic  of  a 
fox  ;  resembling  a  fox. 

"  A  niiigulnr  lufttJviice  of  vulp{n4  Mgaoitj  uid  darUig 
WM  wltiieBseJ.-— /•<^'./,  UcL  3.  1885. 

2.  Crafty,  cunning. 

vulpine- oposBnm,  a.    [TuLPnnc-PBA- 

LANIIER.J 

vulpine-phalanger,  s. 

Zon]. :  I'hnlaitfiista  imlpemlns,  an  Anstmllan 
Marsupial,  resembling  a  fox  in  apprrtrance, 
bat  much  inferior  in  size,  being  only  two  feet 


VCLPINE-PHALANOER. 

long  exclnaive  of  the  tail,  which  is  some 
fifteen  inches  more.  Upjier  parts  covered 
with  dark  giay  tnr,  lighter  beneath.  Called 
also  Vulpine  and  Brush-tailed  Opossum. 

vulpine-serles,  s. 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  two  sections  into  which 
Huxley  divides  the  genus  Cauis.  It  includes 
Vulpes  (with  Uroeyon,  (q.v.),  and  Leucncyon 
((7r('j/)=  C.  lagopus,  the  Arctic  Kox)and  Feu- 
necus.     Culled  also  the  Alopecoid  series. 

•  viil'-pJn-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  vulpiii(r)  ;  -15m.] 
The  quality  of  hein^  vulpine;  craft,  artful- 
ness, cunning.     (Carlyle.) 

viil'-pTn-ite,  s.  [After  Vulpino,  Lombardy, 
whi-ie  found  ;  sutr.  -ite  (jl/tn.).] 

Min. :  Agrnnnhir  variety  of  aidiydiite(q.v.). 
Sometimes  used  for  orimnieutal  purposes. 

Viil-pu'-lic,  a.     [VuLPic.l 

viil'-pu-lin,  s.  [Eng.  vulptd{ic) ; -in.]  [Vulpio- 

ACID.]' 

vttl'-tur,  «.     [Lat.  =  a  vulture  (q.v.).] 

Oriiith.  :  Vulture  (q.v.);  the  type-genus  of 
Vultnriuffi,  with  one  species.  VttUttr  vionachvSf 
rangitigover  Spain  nnrl  North  Africa,  thron^di 
Nepaul  to  China,  north  of  Ningpo.  Bill 
mod.'i-ate,  thick,  higher  than  broad,  honked  ; 
nostrils  in  cere,  naked,  vertical  ;  wings  long  ; 
tail  moderate,  rounded  ;  tarsi  strong,  reticu- 
lated, with  small  scales. 

vtil'-tnre,  ».  fLat  rMltvr=&  mltnre,  lit.= 
a  phickt'r  or  tearer,  fmni  tlie  sanie  root  as 
t'eWo(pa.  t.  vubii)  —  t<i  pluck,  to  tear.] 


GRIFFON   VULTURB. 


1.  Lit.  (t  Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  f-T  any 
BjieclfH  of  the  Vulluridre  (q.v.).  'I'hey  are 
large  birds  of  ivpul-.ive  habitus  jind  apjM-amnce, 
bnt  exliemely  usei'ul,  since  ihcy  pm  lorm  the 
otflce  of  scax'engers  in  the  warm  countries 
which  they  iuhal'it.  They  fiM-d  on  the  gitiund, 
whi'ro  they  walk  with  coinijarati ve  ease,  their 
large  feet  l>eing  well  fitted  fur  progressitm. 
Unlike  eagh-s,  they 
do  n.'t  carry  fond  to 
their  young,  l)ut  de- 
vour the  carrion  and 
feed  their  nestlings 
by  regurgitating  food 
from  tlieir  crop.  It 
has  long  been  a 
vexed  question  as  to 
whether  tln-y  dis- 
cover their  prey  by 
sight  or  by  Biiiell, 
and  experiments 
dhow  that  they  pos- 
sess both  senses  in 
an  extraordinary  de- 
gre*",  but  tlie  balance 
of  evidence  goes  tu 
prove  that  they  gen- 
erally find  their  food 
by  sight  The  cliief 
species  are  :  The 
Black  Vulture  (Vultitr  inonachvs).  the  Griffon 
or  Fulvous  V'dtiire  {fiyps  fjilms),  the  Soiriable 
or  Eared  Vulture  Ofouiip^  aurkularis'),  t  he 
Nuiiian  Vulture  (0.  nuhicus),  the  Egyptian 
Vulture  (Ne<)}ihrnn  percnojitfrus),  and  llif  King 
Vulture  (Sarcorhaviphtu  papa).  The  C*»nd«r 
{S.  gryphuK)  of  South  America  is  the  greatcBi 
of  the  vultures.  In  the  United  Stati-s  the 
family  is  represented  by  the  well-known  and 
conmion  Turkey  Vulture,  or  Turkey  Buzzard 
{CUataites  atira). 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  of  a  rapacious  disposition. 

"  Ye  dregs  of  bueiiew,  vuItitrrM  lunoiigBt  men. 
Tbftt  tyre  uimii  tlie  lieartn  of  a«iitTi>ua  s|i(rIU." 

Oeitu'm.  i  Flet. :  Ilone*t  Man't  Fortune,  IL 

3.  Scripture : 

(1)  Heb.  HM  (dayi/ak),  n»l  (daah).  Pro- 
lialily  not  a  real  vtdture,  but  a  species  of 
Kite,  perhaps  il/i'/cKs  oter.  (Lev.  xi.  14  ;  Deut. 
xiv.  1:j  ;  Is...  xxxiv.  15.) 

(2)  P'^ti  (^ajiyaJi).  Probably  Milvxis  Tcgcdis. 
(Job  xxviii.  7.) 

Vlil-tur'-i-dS9,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat,  vultur ; 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suit",  -uhe.] 

Ornith.:  Vultures;  a  family  of  Accipitrea, 
with  two  sub-families.  Vulturime  and  Sarco- 
rhamphina"  (both  which  see)-  Bil'  moderate, 
culmen  straight  at  base,  ronstricted  in  front 
of  cere,  curved  towards  the  tip;  upper  man- 
dible with  margin  sinuate^ ;  nostrils  with  a 
bony  sejitum  ;  tarsi  reticulate,  sometimes 
hirsute  or  semi-hiisiite ;  middle  toe  the 
longest,  outer  toes  conjoined  at  l-ase  by  a 
membrnne ;  claws  slightly  curved.  <d)tuse. 
In  most  of  the  species  the  head  and  upp"*r 
part  of  the  neck  are  naked  or  bfset  with 
scattered  plumules  ;  eyes  sun'onnded  by  the 
flattened  face,  not  placed  in  a  depression 
under  exsert  plumes. 

VUl-tU-ri'-as8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  vultur ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -inf^.] 

Ornith.:  Old  World  Vultures;  the  typical 
sub-family  of  Vnlturida'  (q.v.),  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  faiiiily.  'liiere  are  six  genera, 
with  sixteen  specicij,  entirely  confined  to  the 
Old  World. 

vul'-tur-ino,  n.  fLat.  vuUnrinvs,  from  v\d- 
tnr  =:"a  vulture  (q.v.).]  Belonging  or  ptr- 
faining  to  the  vntture;  having  the  qualities 
of  or  resembling  a  \  ulltiie. 

"  No  rustic  wliu  SRW  the  fowl  roiild  tmre  futled  to 
notice  ita  riiiturini'  IifaU  iiiid  l>Kre  neck."  —  DaUy 
Telegraph,  Nov.  11,  IBM.-' 

vulturine  sea-eagle,  s. 

Ontifh. :  Gypohicrax  avnolenxis,  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Called  also  the  Angola 
Vultuie,  from  its  habitat. 

*  VUl'-tur-ish,  n.  (Eng.  v\dtur{e) ;  -lift.]  Like 
a  vulture  ;  rapacious. 

"  Of  teiiipcr  must  iiccti>itrnl,  hftnkl<ih.  Aquiline,  not 
to  Bay  vxtllurith."~Carlyle :  Mnvrll..  iv.  3*6. 

"vtil'-tur-Jsm,.'!.  \Ehp.  vidfvr(e) : -ism.]  Tlie 
attitude,  nature,  or  character  of  a  vulture; 
rai)acity. 

owllAtns,   Ttiltitritmi,  to  Hn  incredible   ex. 

_       .         II     ■■  "  

Preirnl.  I 


•vttl'-tur-oiis»a.   (Kng.  rt//(ur<f); -ou*.]  Lik* 
avultuiL-;  vnlturish,  rapacious. 

"  A  riiK'ir-iia  nutiire  wliloh  eiullv  anieleth  oat. 
and  liii-tliv  dvutli  iwwKni  hud  iiveUlly  fc«d«lb  <m 
cwTion."  -tfarroMT     ^rmvru,  vul.  IL,  Mr.  sx. 

vttl'-Vfl^  3.     (Lat] 

1.  Amit.  :  The  flHSuro  in  the  ext«rnal  part* 
of  generatiim  in  the  female,  extending  Iroin 
tlie  vwns  tvneris  to  the  anus. 

2.  Zool. :  A  huiK  and  considerable  deprea- 
sion,  often  occuiring  behind  the  summit  of 
bivalve  shells,  at  the  doisal  part  of  the  •»- 
tcnial  surface. 

viil'-var,  a.     [Lat.  tmlv(a)  ;  Eng.  sufT.  -ar.] 
Med. :  Of  or  behmgiiig  to  the  vulva. 

Vlir-vi-form,  a.     [Lat.  vulva (<\.-<f.),  and/orma 

=  forui.] 

Bat. :  Like  a  cleft  with  projeciing  e<!ge«,  aa 
tlie  jiappus  of  tho  genus  Melampodiinn. 

VlU-vi'-tis,  «.    (Lat.  xru.lv{a):  suff.  -ifw.] 

I'nfhcil. :  [nflammation  of  the  vulva.  It  may 
be  simple,  follicular,  or  gangrenous. 

viU-v6-,  pre/.     [Lat.  vulva  (q.v.).J    Of  or  be- 

hmgiug  to  the  vulva. 

Tulvo-aterlne.  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ntenis  and 
tlie  vulva,  aa  the  vulvo-Mterine  canal  =  the 
vagina. 

vulvo- vaginal,  a. 

Med.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  vagina  and 
the  vulva,  as  the  vulvo-i'oginal  glauda. 

•  vy9e,  s.    [Vice.] 

vy'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Vie.) 

vy-inglj^,   adv.      (Eng.  vying;  -iy.J     In  a 
vyUig  mauoer ;  emulousiy. 


w. 

W,    the  twenty-third   letter    of   the  English 

alphabet.  It  tiUes  its  form  and  Ua  name  from 
the  uuiuu  of  two  Vs,  the  character  V  having 
formerly  the  mune  and  force  of  U.  (U,  V.) 
The  name  "  double  u  "  is  not,  however,  a 
very  buitable  one,  being  given  to  the  letter 
from  its  form  or  composition,  and  iu)t  from 
ila  sound.  In  tlie  Anglo-S^xon  alplialtet  W 
iiad  a  distinctive  cliaracter  of  itit  om'u,  the 
niiHlei-n  letter  lieing  adopted  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.  W  repiesents  t\wo  sounds  :  (1)  tho 
distinctive  sound  properly  belonging  to  it, 
being  that  which  it  has  at  the  beginning  of  a 
syllable,  and  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  io 
WIS,  v'dl,  woe,  forward,  hovservork,  Ac. ;  (2) 
at  tlie  end  of  syllables,  in  which  positi<in  it  is 
always  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  has  either  no 
force  at  all  (or  at  most  only  serves  t/i  lengthen 
the  vowel),  as  inlatr,  ]xiw,  grow,  law/nl,  &c., 
or  it  forms  the  second  element  in  a  diphthong, 
as  in  few,  new,  nnv<,  vow,  Ac.  licing  in  such 
cjises  -eally  a  vowel,  and  equivalent  tf»  the  u 
in  h(rU!h,  nputnd,  &c.  It  is  formed  by  open- 
ing the  mouth  with  a  close,  circular  configura- 
tion of  the  lips,  the  organs  having  exactly  the 
8;nne  position  as  they  liave  in  pmuipuncing 
the  no  ill /oof.  W  is  hence  oftx-n  spoken  of  as 
a  vowel  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  as  may  be  seen 
by  compaiing  woo,  wood,  and  woman,  in  which 
w  is  not  equivalent  to  oa  W  is  now  silent  In 
many  words  and  positions  :  (1)  in  worda,  as 
in  gunwale,  boatsirain,  aiiswrr,  sword,  ftro, 
twopence,  (cc.  ;  ("J)  when  initial  and  followed 
by  r,  as  in  wrirp,  write,  wrnnri,  Ac.  (It  is, 
however,  still  sounded  in  this  pr>sitii>n  in  Scot- 
land.) The  initial  iWt,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  hw,  as 
in  who  (A.S.  hwa),  whelp  (A.S.  hwelp),  had 
originally  a  gntluinl  sound,  as  seen  in  tho 
Scotch  ipthnt  =  what,  quhnn  =  when.  Ac.  It 
represents  the  cognate  Icelandic /t.  and  Latin 
initial  gn.  In  Sc'tland,  at  tlie  present  day,  a 
very  decided  giittiit:il  souml  is  hejini  in  such 
words  as  wh'd,  whale,  Ac,  and  in  Altenieen 
the  guttural  has  bei-ome  /,  as  in  /nt  =  what 
In  Eiij:lish  piotiunciation,  in  initial  wh,  tlie 
wis  silent  in  who.  whom;  in  other  woids  it 
is  generally  protiounc»'d  witli  a  slight  aspira- 
tion after  it,  as  in  whm,  u7(fi/,  ic/ur/i,  though 
there  is  ofien  a  tendency  to  RUjipress  the  h 
and  pronounce  jcpureand  simple.  The  Anglo- 
Siixoii  initial  sound  wl  hfl«  U'conie  simple  L 
as  in   liftp:  A.S.  wlisp.     W   has  distippcared 


boU.  bo^;  poiit,  JiS^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liln,  ben^b;  go.  gem;  thin,  tbia;  sin,  a^;  expect,  >.enopbon,  eipist.    ph  =  C 
-oion,  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -^on,  -slon  =  zhu2i.   -clous,  -tious.  -sloos  =  sbuB.   -ble,  -die,  iic  —  b^l,  d^L 
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wa*— wadsetter 


from  some  w.irds,  aa  from  ooze  =  A.8.  xdAs  ; 
JouT—  A.S.  ftower;  tree  =  A.S.  treow;  knee=. 
A.8.  kneow.  It  lias  ciept  into  wkoU  and  its 
derivativea  =  A.S.  ftal,  hot:  so  whoop  =  Vr. 
himpcT.  It  lias  di.sappeaied  from  the  combina- 
tions, tw,  thw,  and  »w,  as  tush  =  A.3.  Iwwc  ,* 
thong  =  A.S.  thwang  ;  sis/er  =  A.S.  au'tsicr, 
«iriis/er;  such  =  A.S.  swiic.  It  lepiesents  v  in 
periu)inA:/6  =  Fr.  pervenche,  Lat.  periyiiica; 
and  g  in  /aiy  =  A.S.  lagu  ;  saii"  =  A.S.  sage; 
dawn  =  A-S.  rfapitm;  viarrow  —  A.S.  vicurg, 
&c.  ;  so  iw)/fr  =  o.  Fr.  gauffre,  goffre,  Lat. 
(7q/rt(»i.  Coming  before  an  a,  the  w  ulten  gives 
fclie  vowel  an  o  souml,  a8  in  wad,  tvallow,  &c. 

W.  As  an  initial,  is  used  for  West,  as  in 
charts  :  W.S.W.  =  West-aouth-West,  fitc. 

W.  As  a  symbol,  is  used  : 

la  chem. :  For  the  element  Tungsteo  (Wol- 
fram). 

wa',  ».     [See  def.]    A  wall  (q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

"  Btatel;  stepped  he  eaat  the  tm'  " 

Scott:   Wavvrl^.  ch.  xilL 

Wab'-ble,  wdb'-ble,  v.i.  [A  weakened  form 
of  uup/'/e,  a  frequent,  of  uiap  =  tt>nutter,  to  beat 
the  wings ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  wabbelu,  quabbehi  = 
to  wabble  ;  Prov.  E  ig.  y!<ai;ic  =  a  bog,  a  quag- 
mire.] To  iiuline  to  the  one  si>le  and  then  to 
the  other  alternately,  as  awheel,  top,  spinille, 
or  other  rotating  body,  when  not  properly 
balanced  ;  tti  move  in  tlie  miinner  of  a  rotating 
disi',  when  its  plane  vibrati-^s  from  side  to 
side  ;  to  rock,  to  vacillate,  to  move  unsteadily. 

"  The  v)iibblii»g  uf  the  shot,  owiiig  to  the  liiiperfei;t 
fit,  bu  beeu  the  ^eiii  drawtwck."— TJnur«.  Oct.  31. 

1876. 

wab'-ble,  wob'-ble^  s.  [Wabble,  t;.]  A 
roL-kiiig,  uneven  mutiun,  as  nfawheel  unevenly 
hung,  or  of  a  top  impeifectly  bahuiceiL 

wabble-saw^  s.  A  circular  saw  hung 
out  of  true  on  its  arbnur.  Used  in  cutting 
dovetail  slots,  mortises,  &c. 

wab'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  wohhl{e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  wabbles ;  specilicaliy,  adniuken 
cutter  (q.v.). 

wab'-bly,  w6b'-bl^,  o.  [Eng.  iun6b/(e),-  -y.] 
Inclined  to  wobble  ;  shaky,  rucking,  unsteady. 

wa'-bron,  wa'-bert,  a.    [Waybread.] 

wab'-ster,  5,  [Webster.)  A  webster;  weaver. 
iScotdi.) 

■'  TTie  llkeo"  fhae  grit  men  wndiiiv  mhid  the  like  o' 
me,  a  iiuir  wabUer  \n)t\y."~lioot:  /iob  Itoy,  ch.  xitvl. 

wach-en-dor'-fe-SB  (nr  w  as  v),  «.  -pi. 
[Mod.  Lnt.  wachoulorfiia) ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj. 
suit".  -efE.] 

Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliafese  or  of  Hsemodo- 
raceai. 

wach-en-dor'-f i-a  (or  w  as  v)»  «.  [Named 
flfU'r  E.  J.  Wjic-hcmritrf  (1702-1768),  Professor 
of  Botany  nt  Utrecht.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  gemis  of  WjichendoTfetp 
(q.v.).  Ilerlis,  oltm  hiiiry,  with  a  tubemus 
rhiznnie  ;  narrowly  ellii)liral  lenve.s,  often 
nerved,  the  lnr;jcr  ones  indical  ;  steni  round, 
with  biacts  and  smnll  leaves;  tiowei"s  in  a 
terminal  paidile,  pniplisli-red  or  ydlnw ; 
perianth  six-c-Ieft.  in  two  divisions;  stamens 
six  tlieoretically,  but  ttnee  me  abortive  ami 
sometinpHS  wanting.  From  the  Cape  of  Gnnd 
H"pe.  \\'(u:heiuloi-j\a  thiprsiJJnrn,  Tall-flnwering 
Wacln-ndorfia,  is  grown  in  gicenhnuses,  oi-,  in 
fine  seasons,  in  the  open  air.  It  has  line 
goldencnlonred  flowers.  Seven  other  speeies 
are  cultivated. 

W&ck'-e,  B.    [See  def,] 

Petrol.  :  A  name  in  use  among  German 
miners  :nid  ([ininymeti,  and  adopted  by  Werner. 
Itincluch'S  the  tuffs  of  igneous  rocks  (if  various 
geohtgical  aixes,  nnd  also  rocks  ofsinnlarotitrin 
so  far  di'Ct'Mtposed  as  to  render  tlirm  nlmost 
eaithy,  \vhi<li  m.-ide  tlieir  id)*n filic.il ion  before 
tliH  npplicatitin  of  the  microscope  exceedingly 
difficult. 

w2ick-en-Jt'-ic,  a.    [Wacke-I 

I'ftiol.  :  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  wacke 
(qv.). 

waok-en-rod'-ite,  s.     [rtym.  dnnWfnl; 
pmb.  after  one  Wackcnrnde  ;  snff.  -ite  (/7(n.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  wnd,  snid  to  cnnt.-iin  12'3.1 
per  cent,  of  prot^ixide  of  lead.     [Wad  (4). J 

wad  (1),  *wadde,  s.  fSw.  r(7rf(/=  wnddinp; 
O.  Sw.   u-nd  =  clidliing,    cloth,    stuff;    Icel. 


vadhr  =  stutr,  only  in  the  comp.  vadhmal  — 
wadnial    (q.v.);    Dati.    vat  =   wadding ;  Ger. 
icatte  =  wadding,    wad  ;    walten  =  to   dress 
cloth,  to  wad  ;  uut  —  cloth. J    [Weed  (2),  a.] 
•  1.  A  bundle,  as  of  hay. 

"When  it  (Iui<lii6s(l3  cut  dowoe.  make  It  Into  toadt 
or  huttlee  [mai.liiuhil.  iiini  ao  hurle  Ihtiii  wt  the  rimts 
of  trees.""— A  ll^lUind :  J'linie.  bk.  xvlL.  ch.  Ix. 

2.  A  soft  mass  of  some  fibrous  material, 
such  as  hay,  tow,  cotton-wool,  or  other  yield- 
ing substance,  nsetl  for  various  ]>urpose3,  such 
as  stopping  upan  opening,  stuffing  an  interior, 
or  the  like. 

3.  Specifically,  a  small  mass  of  soft  or  flexi- 
ble material,  such  as  tow,  paper,  old  rope- 
yarn,  &c.,  used  to  h^Id  the  charge  in  position 
at  the  rear  of  the  ch;unl>er  of  a  gun  or  to 
prevent  windage.  Wads  for  ordnance  are  of 
various  kinds.  For  email-arms  the  wad  is 
uanaily  a  disk  of  felt,  punched  by  a  circular 
wad-cutter. 

wad'haok*«.  A  spiral  tool  for  withdraw- 
ing wads ;  a  worm. 

wad-pnnoh,  «.  A  tubular  steel  punch 
used  for  cutting  gun-wads,  ic.  A  similar 
puuch  is  used  by  leather-workers  and  other.s. 

wad  (2),  *.  [A.S.  wed  =  a  pledge  ;  O.  Dut. 
wedde  —  a  pledge,  a  pawn  ;  Icel.  mlh;  8w. 
vad ;  Ger.  velle.]  [Wkd.]  A  wager,  pledge, 
hostage,  stake.    (Scotch.) 

"wad  (3),  9.    [Wo AD.) 

wad  (4),  wadd,  s.    [A  provincial  word.) 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  given  to  certain  hydrated  man- 
ganese oxides  of  variable  composition  and 
physical  characters.  Hardness,  0"6lo6;  sp. 
gi'.  3  to  4'2(3.  Dana  makes  three  sub-groups  ; 
(1)  Manganesian.or  Bog  M«ngane8e(Groroibte. 
Reissacherite,  and  Oualite)  :  (2)  C-'baltiferous, 
or  Asbolite  (Cacodilore) ;  and  (3)  Cujiriferuus, 
or  Lanipadite  (Pelokonite), 

2.  A  provincial  name  for  Graphite  (q.v.). 

wad,  v,a\ix.     [Seedef.l    Would.    (Scotch,) 

"  O  wad  toaiQ  power  the  glfMe  Rle  us 

To  aee  ouratjlfi  jis  ithera  see  ua.  ' 

.„  Burm:  To  a  liQut». 

wad  (1),  v.t.     [Wad  (1).  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  wad  or  wadding ;  to  make 
wadding  i)f. 

2.  To  stuff"  or  line  with  wadding,  as  a  dress, 
to  give  un-re  loundness  nr  fulness  to  the 
figtue,  or  to  keep  nut  the  cold,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  put  a  wad  into;  to  furnish  with  a 
wad  :  as,  To  wad  a  liiearm. 

*4.  To  stuff  genenilly. 

"  Htsflkin  with  BUgAr  helns  wadded, 
Wltli  liquid  fires  hia  eutinUa  hurued." 

Co-per :   Ver-VertAv. 

wad  (2),  V.t.  [Wad  (2),  s.]  To  wager,  to  stake, 
to  pledge. 

•'  I'll  tprtrf  my  belt  buckskins."— Scott;  Quy  Manner- 
ing.  ch.  xxxii. 

wadd.  s.     [Wad  (4).] 

wad'-die.  wad'-dy,  s.  [See  def.)  An  Aus- 
tralian name  for  a  tliick  club. 

"  Her  hnshaiid  quiets  lier  with  a  tApof  his  waddie." 
—C.  Hingdey  :  Two  t'enri  Ago,  ub.  xiil. 

wad'-ding,  s.     |Eng.  wad  (1),  s.  ;  -ingr.] 

1.  The  materials  for  \vadt> ;  any  solt,  flexible 
substance  of  which  wads  may  be  made. 

2.  A  spongy  web  of  cotton  wool  made  by 
the  Cfirding-mai'hJne,  and  iittnched  by  a  cont 
of  size  to  tissue-p;iper,  or  trpnted  on  one  side 
with  a  film  of  glue  or  gehitim*.  tt  is  used  for 
stuffing  various  ]tarta  of  articles  of  dress. 

3.  A  kind  of  soft,  loosely  woven  stuff  used 
by  tailors, 

wad'-dle.  s.  [Waddle,  v.^  The  act  or  habit 
of  wjuldling  ;  a  waddling,  rocking  gait. 

wad'-dle,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  freq.  fiom  «'»f/c(q.v.).] 
A.  Intrans. :  Tn  rock  or  sway  from  side  to 
sirle  in  walking;  to  nmve  witli  sliort,  quick 
steins,  swaying  the  body  from  .^ide  to  Ri<le; 
to  w.illi  in  a  tottering  or  wabbling  fashion  ;  to 
tcMle. 

"It  knows  It  cAiniot  mrive  fust  .  .  .  mid  Bfoms  to 
do  iiiort,  thiiii  waii'l'c  Hwny  inotieritely"— /Jk/'ji/  Trie- 
ffiii/ih,  Septn  29,  1H8S. 

■*  B.  Trnns.  :  To  trend  down  by  wading  or 
waddling  through,  as  high  grass. 

"  'Hiev  trpftd  nnd  ^oidtftm  rM  the  pivxllv  (Ttrfb. 
Tli'it  ill  the  fl"ld  there  ocrirre  n.  oot  nei  wna 
Left  free  hy  thi-iii,"       /iruj/t-n  ■  The  A/non-CtU*. 


wad'-dler,  s.  [Kng.  waddl(e) ; -er.}  One  who 
waddluB. 

wad'-dling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Waddle,  v.] 

wad'-dlihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  waddling;  4y.] 
WiLh  a  uadaiing  ur  rockuig  gait. 

wade,  "wad -en.  v.i.  &  t.  [A.a  wndan 
(pa.  t.  w6d)=  to  wiido,  ^o  trudge,  to  go  ;  cngn. 
with  DuL  wadeJi=io  wade,  to  find;  Icel. 
vad/ia  (pa.  t  vodh)  —  to  wade  ;  vadh  —  a  ford  ; 
Dan.  vttde;  iSw.  voUai  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  imtan 
(pa.  t  wiiot) ;  Ger.  waleii  =  to  wade  ;  vhU  ~  a 
ford  ;  Lat.  vado=  to  go;  vaduin  =  h  ford,  • 
shallow.) 

A,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  go,  to  pnss. 

"Whftn  luikht  is  Joined  nnto  crneltee, 
AJusI  to  Uepe  wul  the  vetiime  wud^." 

C/iUnver:  C.  A.  14.41IL 

2.  To  walk  or  pass  thrnu-li  any  nubstanc6 
that  impedes  the  free  motion  of  the  liniba; 
to  move  Bt<?p-wihe  thrnugli  a  fluid  or  semi- 
flnid  medium,  as  water,  snow,  mud,  Ac 

"  Foreseelnjf  H  necessity  of  a-idhiq  through  riven 
freqiiBiitly  lu  yur  lni\d-iaaTclL"~- i/aiHidiir :  Vou.iaet 
{an.  168W. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty  and 
labour;  to  nmke  way  against  or  throngh  ob- 
stacles or  embatTdssments  ;  to  struggle 
through. 

"WhiohBpwilt  (1  mind  not  aU  dermded. 
Even  hy  the  crimes  throutfh  whicli  it  wnded." 

Huron  :  Oiimur. 

B.  Trans. :  To  pass  through  or  across  by 
wading ;  to  ford. 

"  While  Ills  friend,  the  strong  miin  Kwiulnd. 
Hwfuu  ihe  deeiM.  the  blmllo^s  w med." 

LoiigfcUaiB  ■  lliawntha,  vlL 

wade,  «.    [Wade,  v.]    The  act  of  wading. 

■*  It  WHS  R  wnle  of  fully  a  mile,  and  every  now  luid 
then  the  wj.tor  Just  touched  the  iiouiea'  belllM."— 
Field,  April  *,  1885. 

wad'-er,  s.    [Eng.  wad{e),  V.  ;  -er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  wades. 

2.  A  pair  of  long,  water-pronf  boots  used  by 
eportsmeu  for  wading  thr-»ugli  water. 

"  U'adi'rt  are  of  aa  much  service  on  the  Hwnmpr 
ground  ixmnd  the  |>ool  hs  for  iicLiii.n>  rnwliliig  fish 
rlaiiigsome  wav  ont.'- AV/d.  Sect.  ll.  iSSi'.. 

IL  2ooi  (Pi):  Wading  Birds.  The  name 
is  sunielimes  confined  to  the  families  Cuaia- 
driidic  and  Scolojiacidw. 

Wad'-hui^t»  8.    [Sec  def.] 

Oeog.  :  A  paiish  and  inuiket  town  of  Eng- 
land, cnunly  bnasex. 

Wadhnrst-clay,  s. 

OeoL  :  A  snb-divisimi  (the  second  from  the 
top)  of  the  Hastings  Sand,  Ti'uanls  jUs  ba-se 
there  are  nodules  ami  thin  bed-*  ol  Clay  Intn- 

stojio,    which,  Ir the  time  of    Meiit\    III. 

till  the  first  quarter  ot  the  niiietet-nth  cen- 
tnry,  ftunished  the  chief  irun-ore'  snielted  in 
England. 

wad'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a,     (Wade,  v.] 

wading-birds,  s.  pi. 

Oriiith.  :  A  pnpulai-  name  for  the  Gndlip  or 
Gralbi tores  (q  v.).  In  nuniy  chissihi--(iion8 
the  Liiiinean  name  (Gialln)  i»  now  levived. 

"wad-ling,  s.  [Wattle.)  A  wattled  fence. 
(Tuti.'ier:  Ilusbaiidrie,  p.  S:i) 

wad'-mal,  wad'-maal,  wad- moll,  s. 

[liel.  ftulliiiidl  =  wailniai  ;  vitilh,  vodh,  iitdh  = 
a  i)ii'ce  of  stiitr,  cloih  as  it  hn\e>  tliC  ji'om  ; 
Bw,  vadrtuil :  Van.  vadmil.]  A  kind  of  very. 
coarse  and  ihick  woollen  cloth. 

'"Coot^'S  of  imiittnnll  ami  cmime  prose  clothe; "— 
Serner§:  Fiuuaurt  ;  Vronycle.  vol.  ii..  ch.  ccxv. 

wad'-mill,  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful ;  of.  wailmcd.\ 
(See  compound.) 

wadmlll-tilt.  s.  A  covering  for  a  tield- 
gnu  ;in<l  cai'fi.iijo  formerly  nscd  in  tin'  liiitish 
service.  L"U;^1li.  UlUtiin.;  brcedlh,  lilt. 
0  m.  ;  weight,  .00  lbs. 

wad'-na,  r.f.    [See  def.]  Wonld  n-t.    (Scotch) 

••  W.tdn.,  line  Vfiit'ind  u  on  th^  iIaUsct.he>id  cmlgt 
after  9uii-di.wn,"—.v«i/r/  An  v/iuiry.  cli.  \ii. 

•  wad'-sSt,  •  wad'-sett.  e.  (Eng.  &  Sn^'tch 
i(v(// =  a  ]'led^'e,  .md  w/ =  to  place.  t<'  set.) 
An  old  Scots  Law  tern  for  a  umrtgage  or 
bnnd  nnd  dif:p;silinn  in  secuiiTy. 

wad -set-ter.  s.    [Fug.  vafisrt :  -er.i 

Scots  Law :  One  who  linlds  by  a  wadset. 


fate.  f3,t,  farCt  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   Tve.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^li^  work,  who,  son :  mate,  oub,  ciiro,  onite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Sj^lan.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


wa<3y— wage 
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Wad'-y,  8.  (Aruh.  udjli=.the  channel  of  a 
rivrr,  a  nivine,  a  valley.)  The  chiiinu'l  uf  a 
wateicoui^e  winch  Is  iliy,  except  in  the 
nimy  strd^uu;  a  watercourse;  aBtream. 

wae  (1),  s.    tWuE-l    (Scotch.) 

*wae  (2),  «.    [Wave,  «.] 

wae'-fal.  a.    IWueful.]    (Scotch.) 

wae'-some,  a.  (Scotch  %me  —  woe ;  snfT. 
~soine.\     Wo.tlul,  sad.    (Scotch.) 

"So  )ilt«uUKly  ukd  MJid  waaaoine." — ScoU  :  Sob  Jtop, 
ch.  xsxv. 

wae'-sAckS,  Interj.    tScotch  wne  0)i  8.,  and 

auke.\     .\l;isl  O  the  pity,    {iicvtch.) 

"  \ra>ttuck$f  fur  bliu  tbatg«U  um  lina." 

ISui-ns ;  Th0  Holy  Fair. 

wai;  waff.  a.  [Prob.  a  vai  iunt  of  i(Ja{/(q.v.).] 
Wuilhles.s,  iuslynitiiaiit,  paltry,  low,  mean. 
{Sa>t<k.) 

■■  la  it  not  (in  oddllke  thing  tliat  Ilka  «m/ carle  in 
the  t-oiui'  I  y  luw  a  fcju  aud  iiwlr." — iicotC ;  0«i»  J/aiiner- 
inff.  cb   xxxU. 

wa'-fer,  wa-ft-e,  *  waf-firo,  •  wa^ftir,  a. 

{O.  Kr.  waifjre,  gauj;>e,  yoffre ;  Fr.  gavjre, 
from  O.  Out.  iwie/e£=ia  water;  l>ut.  wajtl; 
Lo*v  Ger.  wufeln  —  wafere  ;  Ger.  ■uju/^'i  =  a 
Wilier;  Uan.  mjfel  ;  Sw.  vafflii.  Piob.  named 
frnm  a  supposed  resemblance  to  a  honey- 
comb; cl'.  Ger.  wabe  =  a  hoiieyeonib,  a  laUe 
•f  wax.)  A  thin  cake  or  leaf  of  paste,  gene- 
rally disc-shapeil ;  applied  specifically  to — 

(1)  A  aniall,  thin,  sweet  cake,  made  of  flonr, 
cream,  while  wine,  and  lump  augar,  and 
flavoured  with  eiiinamun. 

-  rh*  nue  cakes,  toifen,  and  miirchpftlnes,  wtlfl- 
dally  c;tf\«a."-P.  Uollaud-  ftinUi,  bk.  xlx..  ch.lv. 

(2)  A  thill  adhesive  disc  of  dried  |>aste  used 
for  sealing  letters,  fastening  documents  toge- 
ther, and  the  like  ;  made  of  tlonr,  mixed  with 
water,  gum.  and  sonie  nnn-poisotmns  colouring 
matter.  Trmsparent  wafers  are  made  by  dis- 
Bolving  One  glue  or  isinglass  with  amh 
quitiitity  of  water  that  the  solution  when 
euld.  shall  be  of  proper  consistency. 

(3)  A  term  applied  by  protestants  to  the 
gatrmnental  bread  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
In  tlie  Eucharist ;  a  tliin  circular  portion  of 
nnl&ivened  bread,  geneially  stamped  with 
the  Christian  inunogram,  the  cross,  or  other 
sacred  symlul. 

wafar-oake*  s.    A  thin  cake,  a  wafer. 

"Fwr  oath* lat  Btrawa,  meii'»  (allha are  w{f'-r-cake$* 
ahu/u-ty.:  Uinrii  V..  ti.  a. 

wafer-Irons,  s.  pi.  A  pincer-shaped  in- 
«triim<-nt,  the  legs  of  which  terminate  in  flat 
bladfs  about  twelve  Indies  long,  by  nine  in 
breadtli,  used  for  making  w.ifers.  The  blsdes 
aie  heateil  in  a  coke  tire,  the  paste  is  then 
put  between  them,  and  by  pressnre  formed 
into  a  iliin  shfet  of  paste,  frnm  wlili-h  discs  of 
the  desired  size  are  cut  out  with  s  punch. 

'wafer- woman,  «.  A  woman  who  sold 
wafer.-*  Cjuch  women  were  often  employed  in 
love  atlairs  and  intrigues. 

"  Twna  no  Mt  nteetlnff, 
Certainly,  for  there  wtia  no  wnffi'-wotnin  with  her 
Tliebo  three  ilHya." 

Beitum.  A  Flet.:  (Voman-Aoter,  It  L 

wa'-fcr,  v.L    [Wafeb,  «.] 

1.  To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer. 

•*  Put  It  Into  hia  pocket,  vxifei  e<t.  and  ready  for  the 
OeiiemI  faaU'^OicJanH:  Pivkwick.  tih.  xxxtiL 

2.  To  aitjich  or  fasten  with  a  wafer. 

"TbiH  llttit;  bUI  iB  to  be  u>t^«re<ioa  theehop-door." 
—Dicfieiu  ■  Pickwick,  ch.  L 

•  wa'-fer-er,  *  waf-frer,  a.    (Rnp.  wafer,  a. ; 

•er  ]  A  man  wlio  made  or  sold  wafers.  Tliey 
appear  to  have  been* employed  as  go-betweens 
In  love  allairs  and  intrigues.  [Cf.  Wafer- 
woman.] 

"  A  wiffrer  with  waffrea."         P.  Plowman,  p.  258. 

•  waferestre,  •  wafteatre, «.  (Ens.  wafer, 
and  lem.  anlf.  -ster.l  A  woman  who  sold 
wafers. 

"  Wyte  God,  qunth  ft  vjafri-Mtre." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  115. 

Waffn\«.  [Avariantofu'/i(/(q.v.).J  AblasU 
(Hcolck.) 

"A  cold  I«^^of  wind."— &»«.•  Beart  of  Midlothian, 

ch.  xxxix. 

waff  (2),  a.     [Thesamo  word  as  ware  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  waving;  a  signal  made  by 
waving. 

2.  A  hasty  motion. 

S.  A  alight  stroke  from  a  soft  body. 


4.  Snddpn  Viodily  ailment. 
^  Scotch  In  all  lt3  senses. 

wafi;  V.L     [Waff,  «.J     To  wave,  to  shake. 

(HcutcK) 

"  with  **yud  iffrtfllii^hidhRlralowult  i»f  trva." 

Umifliu:  i'tryn;  ^neUl  I.  S19. 

WaT-flO,  «.  [Dut.  wiifd:  O.  Dut.  wae^d; 
Ger.  uxijjd^a.  wafer  (q.v.).J  A  thin  calut 
b;ikod  hard  and  rolled,  or  a  soft  indented 
cake  baked  In  an  iron  utensil  on  coals. 

waffla-iron,  s.  A  cooking-utensil  having 
two  liuiged  portions  to  cotitain  baiter,  wliirli 
is  quickly  e-oked  by  the  relatively  large  sur- 
face uf  heated  iron,  owing  tt)  square  pioj.-c- 
tious  which  ukike  cavities  in  the  batter-ciikc 

WaT-fle.  v.i.    [Etytn.  doubtful ;  prob,  bf  ono- 

matopoetic  origin.)    (See  extract.) 

'*  Out  thev  went  tuto  the  blenk  blttfnieas,  the  dngn 
niiiiihiu  btJiire  theiu.  aiiil.  iia  iho  iieoiJl*:  say.*  ifuj/tunj  ' 
— tliftt  In.  BinitllUL[ftinJ  Hliliim^j-lu  their  eageruuu  to 
get  uu."— Zhti^y  i'elBjraph.  Muroh  U,  1888. 

•wa-foure,  s.    [Wafer.] 

waft,  v.L  &  i.  [A  variant  of  wave,  v.,  formed 
by  taking  the  pa.  t.,  wavetl  (coriU['ted  Uy  waft 
by  rapid  pronuncialion),  hs  tlie  intlnilive 
mood  of  a  new  verb ;  thus  Shakespeare  has 
Wi{/t  both  for  the  pa.  t  and  na.  par.  of  wave 
(see  Aferchantof  ye7uce,v.,a.na  KingJohn,n.)\ 
cf.  Mod.  Eng.  hotst,  which  is  due  to  hoised, 
pii.  t  of  Mi<l.  Eng.  hoUe.  and  Mod.  Eug.  grajl, 
due  to  graced,  pa.  t.  or  Mid.  Eng.  ym/;  cf. 
also  Scotch  waff  =  to  wave,  to  shake.] 
A,  Transitive: 

•  1,  To  beckon  to ;  to  make  a  signal  to ;  to 
give  notice  to  or  call  the  attention  of  by 
waving  something. 

"But,  eott,  who  w^iai  yonder T" 

Shaketfj. :  Vomv4y  qf  Ertort,  XL  X 

•2.  To  cast  or  tuni  quickly. 

**  Wafting  bU  eyes  to  the  contrary." 

ah-tket/j. :   H'inl€r'i  Tal».  L  S, 

3.  To  bear  or  carry  through  a  fluid  or 
buoyant  medium  ;  to  bear  or  convey  through 
the  air  or  sea. 

**  The  eeU-eame  ^a  that  wc^/Z*  the  f  ngrsoce  round.* 
CotofMr:  Bervittn, 

•  4.  To  buoy  up ;  to  cause  to  float ;  to  keep 
firora  sinking. 

*•  Their  lunge  being  able  to  v>nft  up  their  t)odle«.'— 
Brmena:   Vulgar  Errouri. 

"B.  Intrans.  :  To  move  or  pasa  as  In  a 
buoyant  medium  ;  tu  float. 

•*  And  now  the  ehouU  un/t  near  the  citadel." 

Dry  dm,    (Todd.) 
waft,  8.     tWAFT,  r.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Tlie  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  wafts  ; 
ft  sweep. 

•  2.  A  breath  or  current,  as  of  air. 

**Oue  wide  "(V't"  Thornton:  )Ffnt«r, STl. 

3,  (See  extract). 

"  Miule  AS  well  hs  he  could  ft  bout,  or  rntheraiffn/r, 
wherewith  be  waited  over  the  drivere."— :Simit/i .'  Livet 
of  Highwaymen,  \\i.  7*. 

IL  iVau/. ;  A  flag  stopped  at  the  head  and 
middle  portions,  hoisted  as  a  signal.  The 
nn;aning  of  the  signal  varies  accmling  to  the 
place  where  it  is  hoisted;  at  the  main,  peak, 
&c    (Also  spelt  w)i£fl.) 

•waft-age  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Eng.  waft,  v. ; 
-age.\  Tlie  act  of  wuftmg  ;  the  state  of  being 
wafted  ;  conveyance  or  transportation  througli 
a  buoyant  medium,  as  air,  water,  &c. 

**  Like  A  Btrauge  soul  xiftoa  the  Stygiau  bAuki, 
Buvylug  lor  wiff't'/c.' 

OTntKeifi. :  Troilu*  *  Creotda,  IIL  X 

•  waft-er.  s.    [Eng.  waft,  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wafts  or  trans- 
ports. 

"Theum/(«ro(  the  souls  tobllsaor  hanR" 

ISfUum.  i  Flet. :  Mad  Looer,  Iv.  L 

2.  A  boat  for  passage. 

8.  A  idunted  sword,  fonnerly  used  In  mili- 
tary exercises  and  swnrit-and-bui'kler  j'lay. 
(Meyrick.)    [But  see  note  a. v.  Wasteb,  A.  S,] 

•  waft'-or,  a.    [Wafter-I 

•  waft'  -nre, «.  (Eng.  wafl ;  ju.re.\  The  act  of 
waving,' 

"  with  an  anyry  icn/furr  of  your  hand."* 

.Sh<ike4//. :  Juliut  detar,  II.  1. 

Wftg,  •  wagge,  v.i,  &  (.  [O.  Sw.  wagga  ~  to 
wag,  to  rtui'lnate  ;  xcagga  —  (a.J  a  cradle,  (v.)  to 
rock  a  cradle;  Sw.  r(ipva  =  (s.)a  cnull«,  (v.) 
to  lock  a  cradle  ;  Icel.  i-ngga  =  a  cradle  ;  D;in. 
tmj7'7e=(3.)  a  cra<ile,  (v.)  to  roek  a  cradle. 
Allied  to  A.S.  wanan  =  to  move,  to  rock,  to 
vacillate  ;  Eng.  weigh  and  waggon.] 


A.  li\tra.ii»Hive: 

1.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  up 
and  down,  or  from  side  to  sidt;  alteii<atcly,  as 
If  connected  with  a  larger  bo.ly  by  a  joint, 
piv4it,  or  any  lluxibUi  attachment;  to  oscil- 
late, to  rock,  to  swing  or  sway  ;  Uy  vibrato. 

*  Uls  bead  te<t<ia*d  a|i  Mid  diiwn.' 

.ShuK.M,,.  :  ftuf*  uf  l.ucrtc*,  1.** 

2.  To  be  In  motion  ;  to  stir,  to  move. 

"  Truiitble  mid  start  ni  *t^aglng  of  a  straw." 

.^/l/^**■»^*. .   Hich-ird  III.,  lit  B. 

*  3.  To  make  progress ;  to  progress,  to  con* 
tinue. 

**Thua  may  we  aee.  qnoth  he,  bow  the  world  wngu' 
.stt.ik>sit>. :  At  you  lik--  It.  It  7. 

*  4.  To  move  ofl"  or  away  ;  to  j^ack  oil ;  to 
beolf  or  gone. 

"  Come,  neighbours,  we  mu.it  leaff." 

Cowptr:    Ymirly  Dlttrm. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  move  up  and  down, 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  from  side  tu  side 
alternately,  as  a  small  body  jointed  or  at- 
tached to  a  larger  body  by  a  joint,  pt.ot,  or 
any  flexible  atUiclnnent;  to  cause  to  uscillate, 
ruck,  siu-ge,  or  vibrate  ;  to  shake.  It  Is  often 
used  with  nn  ideaof  playfulness,  spurtiveuess, 
mockery  or  derision. 

"  Lt>t  me  tee  the  prouuust 
He,  that  darea  uiost,  tjut  W'l'i  his  t>  ngi^r  at  thee.* 
^akttp. :  Umrp  VIII.,  V.  & 
W&g,  8.      [WaO,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  wagging  or  shaking ;  a  shake : 
as,  To  give  a  wag  of  one's  head. 

2.  One  who  makes,  or  is  In  the  habit  of 
making  jokes  ;  one  wlio  is  of  a  merry,  frolic- 
some, or  humorous  disposition  ;  a  droll,  hu- 
morous fellow  ;  a  humourist,  a  wit,  a  joker. 
Fonnerly  applied  to  a  persi>n  who  indulged 
In  coarse,  low,  or  broad  humour  or  bufloonery, 
such  as  practical  jokes,  &c 

"jV  tofia  Is  the  Inat  onler  even  of  preteDdert  to  wit 
and  good  niniiour."—7'u((»r.  No.  I8i, 

%  In  this  meaning  the  word  is  probably  an 
abbreviation  of  Wag  hatter  (q.v.). 

*  wag-halter,  s.  a  common  term  for  a 
rogue  or  gal lt>i\s- bird  ;  one  who  is  likely  to 
wag  in  a  halter;  a  rascal.  (Cf.  Scotch  hempie 
=  one  fond  of  merry,  frolicsome  ptanka,  a 
joker  ;  lit.  =  one  fitted  for  a  hempen  rope.) 

wage,  *wagen,  v.t.  &  L  [O.  Fr.  wager, 
gayer,  gagier  —  to  pledge,  from  Low  Lat. 
wadlo^to  pledge,  from  wadiu^,  va^/tum  =  a 
pledge,  from  Ooili.  wwii^a  plrdgo  ;  gawadjon 
=  to  pledge.  Gage  and  wage  are  doublets.) 
[Wed.1 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  put  to  the  hazard  or  risk  of  an  event; 
to  stake,  to  pledge,  to  bet,  to  witgt- r,  to  risk. 
■*  I    will  totge  agiiluBt  your  gold,   gold   to   It."— 
Shaketp.:  Cymbetine,  1.6. 

*  2.  To  haatrd,  to  attempt,  to  risk ;  to  ven- 
ture on ;  to  encounter. 

"Dared  hliii  to  wuffe  this  battle  at  Phursalla." 
Sltakt^i).  ;  Antony  i  Cleo/i-itra.  IIL  7. 

3.  To  engage  in,  as  in  a  contest ;  to  carry 
on,  as  a  war  ;  to  undertake. 

**  Prom  soeaes  where  Satan  wngtt  itlll 
UU  moat  lucctivflf  111  "ar." 

Cotcp'-r:  Olney  Bymnt,  x\tL 

•4.  To  hire  for  pay;  to  engage  for  wages; 
to  empli-y. 

**  If  thei  waga  men  to  werre."    Pierg  Plowman,  p.  404. 

*  6,  To  set  to  hire  ;  to  hire  or  let  out. 

"  Thou  .  ,  .  niUBt  wige 
Thy  workes  lor  wealth,  and  life  for  Rold  engagei* 
.y^nter:  F.  V-  ".  vii.  IB. 

*  6.  To  pay  wages  to  ;  to  pay  the  wa-es  of. 

"Wanting  numey  totmirehll  eoulQlersL"— /Yynrt«l 
AntitxUhiv,  [>.  77. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bind  or  engage  one's  self  by  a  pledge ; 
to  go  ball. 

••  I  wU  wage  for  wrong,  he  wil  do  so  immoro.' 

piers  J'lowiTutit,  ii   If.  08. 

2.  To  be  opposed  as  a  stake  ;  to  be  equal ; 
to  balance. 

"The  conimndlty  wwrffe*  not  with  the  daoger."— 
Shakttp.  :  P€rule$,  Iv.  i 

3.  To  be  opposed  in  combat;  to  contend, 
to  strive. 

"Choose  toteajcngalusttheeiinilty  0*  thealr.' 
8hak»»p. :  Is'ir,  U.  4. 
^  *  To  wage  ones  law: 
Law:  (See  extraet). 

"  When  an  actlnii  of  debt  la  brought  a«aln«t  one.  as 
for  ui"iiry  ur  clmttrla  left  or  lent  thi-  dtf^inUi.t,  the 
defeii'laut  way  wage  hit  t-iw:  that  la.  -wrar.  and 
Cert'iiii  norBoiii  with  hliu.  that  lie  owes  uutliliig  t-'  tl>e 
ptaliitin  hi  mninior  n»  lie  bath  d«clart«d  Tlie  oiler  to 
Diake  the  ontli  l"  uallril  wat'er  of  li»w.  and  wl.Mi  tt  U 
h;coiii pit" lied,  It  la  CHlled  the  making  or  doing  vt  law,' 
—Blount. 


Il6il.  hS^i  poiit,  j6^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bonQh;  go,  feem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon«  exist,    -mg, 
-«lan.  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -^on,  -jlon  =  zhun.   -oloas»  -tioos,  -sious  =  ahus.   -bl^  -die,  Ac  =  h^U  d^ 
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wago — ^wagon 


irage-work, «.  Labor  tor  which  money 
ia  paid. 

wage-ivorlcer,  •.    One  who  works  for 

wages;  an  employee. 

wage,  ».  [O.  Fr.  vnge,  gage  =  a  gage,  pleilse, 
cu.nMntee,  from  wayer,  gagi;r,  gagUr  =  tu  wage 
fq.v.).] 

•  1.  A  gage,  a  pledge,  a  slake. 

••Theelrtii  kuight.  which  ought  that  warlike  wnj/a, 
Dlail»iliieJ  to  loose  the  uieea  hi'  woiuie  In  fnvy." 

Hpeimr:  F.  Q..  1.  iv.  39. 

2.  Hire  ;  pay  for  services.  (Now  generally 
used  in  tlie  plural.) 

*"Ilk  uiftc  tuou  leit  his  vxvre." 

/lobert  do  Brunru,  p.  S19. 

•  Wage'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  wage.  a. ;  -rfont.]  The 
BysLeiii  of  piiyiiig  wa;,^e3  for  work  dune. 

"By  the  Hiihstltutton  u(  Industrial  partnership  in 
place  o(  u>a'jedoin.''—Oailu  Chronicle,  Sept,  7.  168&. 

iriig'-el,  3.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Not  fouud  In 

Lexicon  Comu-Bnt.] 

Ornith.  :  Aceonling  to  Willugli^y  (Omith., 
p,  349),  the  Great  lilaL-k-b;irke«l  Gull  {l.arus 
marinns).  Willugliliy  wiis  followed  Iiy  Pen- 
nant, wlio  afterv\;ird3  changed  his  opinion, 
and  in  liis  Arctic  Zoologu  (ii.  243).  descrihes 
theWnyel  as  the  youn^:  of  the  "  Herring  G till," 
the  Liiiiiipan  I.'itus  fitsois,  the  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gull  uf  modern  ornitliolngy, 

wage'-less,  a.    [Ens.  tvage,  s. ;  -Usa.} 
1.  Not  receiving  w.-iges, 

•  2.  Not  paying  wages. 

"Titheleaae,  taic-lesae,  wngeJes»e,  rightlease,"* 

Syloeatvr:  Jub  Triumphant,  UL  169. 

•  wage'-ling,  s.  [Eug.  wage^  s. ;  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]    A  hireling. 

"Deceivers,  wolves,  vagelingt,  Judases."— £a/«.- 
Select  iVorla.  p.  43a. 

wag'-er,  '  wa-jour.  s.    [O.   Pr.  ungeitre, 
gaijeure,  from  Low  L;it.  wadiatm^,  from  wa- 
diutns,  pa.  par.  ofiuaJio  =  to  waj^e  (q.v.).J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Something  deposited,  sjtixked,  or  hazarded 
on  the  event  of  a  contest  or  some  unsettled 
question  ;  something  staked  by  each  of  two 
persons  in  snp|tort  of  liis  own  opiniun  con- 
cerning a  fntuie  or  an  nnl<nown  event;  a 
stake.  The  party  whose  opinion  proves  to  be 
correct  receives  what  has  been  staked  by 
both.  By  statutes  of  England.  Scothind, 
and  the  United  States,  all  conti-aets  or  agree- 
ments, wlK'ther  in  writing  or  parole,  <iepend- 
ing  on  wagers,  are  itnll  and  void,  anti  the 
wager  or  nniiiKy  due  tliereon  cannot  be  re- 
covered in  a  court  of  law.  A  wager  lost  is, 
therefore,  only  a  debt  irf  lionur. 

"  Fur  niortt  men  (tUI  by  losing  renflered  aager) 
Will  buck  their  own  upinlona  svith  a  wajer." 

Huron:  Beftpo,  xxvlL 

2.  An  occasion  upon  which  two  persons 
make  a  bet ;  a  bet. 

3.  That  on  which  bets  are  laid ;  the  subject 
of  a  bet 

II.  Laio:  An  offer  to  make  oath  of  inno- 
cence, or  of  non-indebtedness;  or  the  act  of 
making  oath,  togetlier  witli  the  oaths  of  eleven 
compurgators,  to  furtify  tlie  di-fendant's  oatli. 

U  (1)  •  Wager  of  battle :  [Battle]. 

*(2)  Wager  of  law: 

Law:  A  mode  of  trial  whereby,in  an  action 
for  debt  brought  upon  a  simple  contract  be- 
tween the  parties  without  any  deed  or  record, 
the  defenilint  might  discharge  himself  by 
taking  an  oath  that  he  owed  not  the  ptaintilf 
anything  ;  but  he  was  required  to  biing  with 
him  eleven  jiersniis  of  liia  nfij:liborj»,  culled 
compiirgalors,  who  were  to  avow  upon  their 
oath  that  tliey  believed  in  their  consciences 
that  he  declared  the  truth.  [See  extract 
under  Waqk,  v.,  IJ.] 

wager-policy,  s.    [Policy  (2),  5.,  If.J 

wag'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Waoeh,  $.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  stake,  hazard,  or  risk  on 
the  issue  of  some  event,  or  on  some  question 
to  be  ilecided,  or  on  some  casualty;  to  bet, 
to  stake;. 

"  rd  vytgeT  twenty  pounds 
That,  ii  be  is  alive,  he  hua  it  vet." 

IVonitworfh :  The  Brothert. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  wager  or  wagers ; 
to  bet. 

*  ^vag'  -  er-er,  »,    One  who  wagers  or  bets. 

wag'-er-uag,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Waqer,  v.] 

wagering-policy,  t.  rPoLicr  (2).«.,  If.] 


wagf-e^t  a.  pi.     [Waqk,  «.]     The  payment  for 

,    wuik  done  ur  heiviLen    perroruieil ;    tlio   price 

paid  fur  laljur;  the  n-tuiu  Uiudu  ur  tuui|ieiiba- 

tiiiii  paid  to  ihufto  eniphiyeil  lu  pt-rlumi  imy 

kind  of  ialwr  01  bervice  for  iheir  empluyerb. 

^  Some  eciiuuuiisu  buve  held  that  the  rate 
of  \\age8  iti  deternuued  l>y  the  ratiu  \sliii:li  llie 
capital — fur  the  pioduiiive  use  of  whiih  liibor 
\h  81-ught — beui-b  to  the  nnndier  of  lahorfiB 
seeking  that  Kind  of  tniplojnitnt;  that  when 
the  capital  increases  Uiore  lapidly  than  the 
laboring  pipuiatittn  vi  a  ronniry,  wngetJ  rise; 
when  it  in>. reuses  nioie  slOMly,  tliey  fall.  It 
has  albo  been  noted  that  the  etltct  ul  a  lise  in 
wa^es  is  tu  produce  an  increase  in  the  nnnilei 
of  uiariiages  and,  in  due  time,  ut  [iipnlution, 
villi  tlin  rebult  of  ultimatt-'ly  tttubing  vnpei> 
again  to  lull.  A  biinpler  theory  is  tl.ai  hibt  r 
ia  really  a  Bort  of  comniodiiy,  and  bi  bject  to 
the  lave  of  commodity,  which  uie  imnittable 
{lide  infra).  Tliia  view  will  aicoiint  lor  the 
tact  that  all  aiteni'te  to  fix  wa^es  by  lav 
have  prtived  inopeuitive  and  niibcliie^ouB.  a 
touKpiiuuns  example  I  eing  ihe  etlort  natie,  in 
the  leignol  Kdvard  111.  (1360},  on  ti.e  1  ar; 
ot  capiialifctp,  alter  the  Elack  I'taih  (in  i;i4G) 
had  swept  avay  8i>  large  a  part  ot  the  poj  ula- 
lion,  both  in  briiain  and  on  the  contiiK'nl. 
that  vages  naturally  ai.d  ^really  ruse.  'In  the 
United  Stales  it  Inis  been  ci  nbidered  Mj^hly 
desiiable  to  pte6er\e  Anieiican  mechanicb  (loro 
opin  lonipf  tiiion  with  thejoorly  j  aid  laboi  of 
Lun  pe,  anil  the  protectionists  claim  that  the 
American  taritl  f^y^t(m  luiiiislies  huch  pioti 
lion  to  Anieriian  lain  r.  Hovevfr  tiiiC  this 
may  be,  the  fad  lemaine  that  ihis  eystcni  I  as 
not  prevented  lieqntnt  and  exteneive  tt  ikee 
puceediog  from  the  itdmiiou  of  vages 
and  the  question  of  the  lelations  of  taiiital 
and  labor  is  btil)  one  of  vital  fcigni^cance  in 
Ameiican  economics. 

"The  produce  of  labor  constilotes  the  natural  re- 
compense or  ivagcK  of  labor."— jidam  Smith:  Wealth 
of  ^atiwis,  bk.  L,  chap.  viii. 

Practically,  howe\er,  labor  Is  treated  as  a 
coninRdity,  and,  Iherelore,  the  pncu  of  labor 
(ua^es)  ie  bi^bject  to  tlu  influeuco  of  the 
natuial  lav  of  comnioiiiiy  aflecijng  tie  eu]  ply 
ot  and  tlie  demand  for  laboreis;  and  it,  thioiigli 
low  vapes.  capital  (which  is  an  emplo\ing 
agent  but  not  a  productive  factor  in  ecoui  niict) 
shall  al  tori"  an  niidue  pioportion  of  *Mhe  jiro- 
dnce  of  hihor,''  Mr.  tniitb's  idea  of  "natural 
reci  miiense"  mutt  prove  inojeiative.  It 
FeeniB  ilear  that  our  lecmrent  inbor  iionbles 
may  be  asciibed  to  ihii-  cause,  at  least  in  pait. 
[See  Capital,  s-,  B.  3.  %\ 

^  Although  a  pbnal,  traces  sometimeB  has 
the  verb  in  tlie  singular. 

"  The  wage*  of  sin  Is  death." — /tomans  vl.  33. 

H  Stiictly  spenkiiig,  the  term  ^vages  compre- 
hends as  veil  \\\v  poy  of  i  fficers,  ilie  fees  of 
lawyers,  medical  nien,  Ac,  the  salary  of  cleiks. 
the  etipetuh  of  clertiymen,  as  the  remuneratiuD 
for  mechanical  and  menial  labor. 

w^ages-fand,  9. 

PoUt.  Econ. :  A  term  formerly  used  to  denote 
that  portion  of  active  capital  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  wages;  being,  in  fact,  sinijily  the 
agfirepate  enm  of  wages,  and  uot  a  fund  in 
any  sense.     Now  little  used. 


_  .    Not  receiving  wages ; 

unpaid.     {Lytlon:  Pelham,  ch.  y.\ix.) 

*'wag©t,  a.  or  8.  [Prob.  the  same  bsWatchet 
(q.v.).J  Light-blue,  or  clotb  of  a  light-blue 
color.     {Chaucer.) 

'Wag'-g©r-;y,  »■  [Eng.  wag,  8.;  -en/.]  The 
manner,  actions,  or  pranks  of  u  wag; 
niiscbievons  merriment ;  fiolicsome  humor; 
siiortive  tiick  or  gaiety  ;  jocular  sayings  or 
doing;  pleasantry. 

Wag'-gish,  a,     [Eng.  wag^  e. ;  •«-//.] 

1.  Like  a  wag;  full  of  mibchievons  meni- 
mrnt,  frolicsome  humor,  and  pleasantry; 
roguish  in  merriment  or  good  humor. 

2.  Done,  made,  or  laid  in  waggery  or 
fi  ir  sport ;  sportive,  frolicsome,  humorous, 
j)leasaut. 

urag'-gish-ly,  a<Jv.  [Eng,  vaggish ;  -?j/.] 
In  a  waggish  manner;  in  sport  or  frolic; 
spoi  lively. 

Wag'-gisH-neSS,  »•  [Eng.  teaggish;  -mrss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wRpgisb ; 
frolicsome  merriment;  pleasantry,  jocularity, 
hunmr. 


wig'-glo,  v.i.  &  U    lA.  frequent  from  wof 

(q.v-Xj 

A,  Intrans.:  To  move  with  a  wagging  mo- 
tion ;  to  wag  or  sway  f  join  side  tosidequicklj 
and  frequently. 

"  The  cruir  *Bagglin<j  aAong  the  ahnre." 

May:  J.ucfin;  J'hurtaUtt,  ^ 

B.  TraTis. :  To  cause  to  wag  quickly  and 
freiiueiitly  ;  to  wag  or  move  oue  way  and 
another. 

wag'-gle,  8.  [Waqole,  v.]  A  quick,  frequent 
wagging  or  movement  oue  way  and  another. 

wd'-git©  (or  w  as  v),  «.  [After  Herr  Wag* 
ol   Warsaw;  sulf.  -ile  {Min.).] 

Min.:  A  concretionary  variety  of  zinc  allli- 
cate  from  the  Lfials. 

Wag-ner'-i-an,  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
Richard  Wagner  (pron.  yay'-Jier),  the  eminent 
German  mu.iical  composer  (lSi:i-18S3). 

Wag'- nep  -  i^in,  «.  The  musical  theory 
taught  and  illustrated  in  his  woiks  by  Richard 
Waguer;  the  absolute  coordination,  in  the 
drama,  of  the  music,  the  wording,  the  scenic 
ellects,  and  the  action,  as  being  all  of  equal 
and  essential  importance.      [Wag.nerian.) 

wag'-ner-ite,  «.  [After  Herr  Wagner ;  suff, 
'ite  {Min.).] 

Mm.  .  A  rare  mineral  occurriiig  in  veins  of 
quartz  in  i-Iay-slate  at  Hollgraben,  near 
Weitfon.  Salzburg.  Hardness,  5  to  5'5;  sp. 
gr.  3068;  lustre,  vitreous;  color,  hharles  of 
yellow,  grayish  ;  streak,  white  ;  brittle.  Com- 
pos. :  Phosphoric  acid,  43'S ;  magnesia,  37*1; 
fluorine,  11-7;  magnesium,  7*4  =  100=  to  the 
formula  (MgO)5P06  +  MgF. 
wag'-on,  wag'-gon,  s.  [Dut.  wagen,  cogn. 
with  A.S.  wtMgn  =  a  wain  (q.v.) ;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
vagn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wagan.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  A  fiuir-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transport 
of  goods,  freight,  and  produce.  Tlie  ordinary 
goods  wagon  is  a  stion^^  heavy  vehicle,  drawn 
by  two  hoites  yoked  abreast.  The  lore- 
wheels  are  smaller  than  the  hind-wheels, 
and  their  axle  is  swivelled  to  the  body  of 
the  vehicle,  so  as  to  facilitate  turning.  Most 
wagons  are  supplied  with  strong  springs  on 
account  of  tlie  weight  of  the  vehicle,  and  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  steadying 
power  of  the  horses,  who  expend  their  force 
in  pulling  only,  the  weight  being  distributed 
over  the  four  wheels.  A  vehicle  on  four 
wlieela  of  equal  diameter  is  of  lighter  draught 
than  one  in  which  tlie  fure-whecls  are  smaller 
than  the  hind-wlieels,  unless  the  load  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  wheels  in  proportion  to  their 
diameter.  Wagons  are  used  for  many  purposes, 
agricultural  and  commercial.  Those  used  to 
carry  gomls  needing  protection  troni  laiu  are 
provided  with  wooden  hows,  over  whith  is 
stretched  a  covering  of  heavy  cai.vas  or  other 
material.  The  ends  of  the  bows  are  inseited 
in  stjiplea  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle,  so  that 
cover  and  bows  can  be  removed  when  not 
required. 

"  One  of  the  wheeles  of  the  wnff-m  wherin  I  wm, 
brake,  a.,  tlint  by  that  meanea  the  other  wuj;om  went 
^or^j'—Uackluut:   Voytiget,  iii.  181. 

2.  The  name  given  in  England  to  a  vehicle 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  railways;  in 
this  country  it  ia  called  a  freight  car. 

*  3.  A  chariot. 

"  Phcebus  pare  ^ 

••  In  weatem  wauea  bU  wenry  w.ig<j-ni  did  recura. 
Hfiemer :  F.  y..  I   v.  44 

n.  Goldbeaiing:  A  tool  having  ft>ur  edges 
of  cane  mounted  in  a  frame,  and  used  to  tiim 
the  edges  of  guUl-Ieaf  to  a  size  for  a  book  ; 
that  is,  about  3i  inches  on  a  side.  The  cane 
is  used  in  prelerence  to  steel,  as  the  gold  doea 
BOt  adhere  to  it. 
wagon-boiler,  «.  ,        , 

Sleam-eug.:  A  boiler  having  a  semicircular 
top  and  Hat  or  concave  bottom.  Soca'led  from. 
the  resemblance  of  its  shape  to  that  of  a 
wagon  covered  with  its  tilt, 

■wagon-ljOW,  s.  An  arch-ehaped  slat 
with  its  ends  planted  in  staples  on  the  wagon- 
bed  sides.     Used  to  elevate  the  tilt  or  cover. 

-wagon-ceiling,  0. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  of  cylindrical  form. 

Tiragon-coupling,  s.  A  coupling  fo* 
attaching  the  bind  axle  to  the  fore.  Known 
also  as  a  reach  or  perch  in  carriages. 


tate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSl 
or,  w6re»  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  taXi;  try,  Syrian.    »,oe  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  kw. 


wagon— wailingly 
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uragondrag,  «.    [Drao,  «.,  II.  3] 

wragon -hammer,  s.  Tlie  vertical  l>olt 
nhich  c«)Dneci8  the  dmibU'-trfo  to  Ilit*  tougue, 
aiiil  upou  wliich  tliu  iluuUlti-tree  ewiugu. 

uragon -headed,  a. 

ArcU.:  Having  ati  urclietj  or  semicircular 
t<»p  or  IieAil,  like  tlie  cnver  nr  lilt  uf  a  wiiguu 
wlu'U  etieitiieii  over  the  bnwa;  luiuiiI-jii-clioU  : 
as,  a  wttgou-headed  ceiliug,  miif,  or  viiiitt. 

uragon-jack,  $.  A  ja.k  for  lifting  the 
wheela  of  a  wagon  clear  of  the  ground,  that 
the  wheels  may  I'e  removed  ami  the  spindle 
greaaed.     The  varieties  are  nil  me  runs. 

TiragOIl-loolE,  «.  A'contriTanco  to  bring 
a  friction  on  the  wheels  uf  a  ^^agon,  to 
retard  its  motion  iu  descending  hills. 

^iragoii>m.aster,  s.  A  person  ^\ho  has 
charge  of  one  or  more  wagons;  especially, an 
ofhcer  in  charge  of  wagons  in  a  niilitaty 
train. 

xvagon- roofed,  a. 

Arch.:  Having  a  somi-circniar  or  wagon- 
hea/led  roof. 

iragon-tipper,  9.  A  device  for  tilting 
a  wagon,  in  order  to  dump  ita  load. 

wagon -train,  &.  A  train,  service,  or 
collection  of  wagons,  draught-animals,  Ac, 
organized  for  a  special  purpose;  eHpecially, 
the  C'lUection  of  wagons,  Ac,  accompanying 
an  army,  to  convey  provisions,  ammunition, 
the  sick,  w^'unded,  Ac 

mragon-li^pight,  8.  Awrigbtwhomakee 

wagons. 

vr&r-dn,  w&fir-gon,  »».«.*♦.      [Waoow,!.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  convey  or  transport  in  « 
wagon  or  wagon« 

B.  Intrans. :  To  convey  or  transport  gooda 
in  a  wagon  or  wagons. 

w&g'-dn-age  vrag  -Kon-age,  (ago  as  ig), 
s.    lEng.    wagon ;  -agt.] 

1,  Money  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
in  wagons. 

2.  A  collection  of  wagons. 

"  Wagonage,  pruvender,  aud  two  or  thrM  plMM  d 
MDDou.'  ^C<irlyle. 

w&g'-^n-er.wag-gon-or,  «•  [Eng.  wagon; 
-W.J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  drives  or  leads  a  wagon;  a 
wagon-driver. 

"The  i^affftoritiri  drove  off  at  full  ipMd."— ifwv 
mulni/:  Hist.  E113.,  ch.  V. 

•  2.  A  charioteer. 

*  stab  thtfiii,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chiulot-wheell  i 
And  then  I'U  come,  mid  l>e  thy  waijuomr.' 

Shaketp.  :  Ttlut  Atidronieui,  T.  t. 

S.  A  constellation,  Charles'  Waio.    [Ubsa 

KAJOR.I 

•*  By  tlilB,  the  Northern  toa^nner  had  not 
Uu  auueiifold  teme  behiud  tlie  flt«drit.it  atar." 

Si/enger:  F.  U.,  I.  IL  L 

II.  Astron. :  (1)  The  constellation  Auriga; 
(2)  The  constellation  Bootes  (q.v.)« 

•  w&g'-on-ess,  •  wfi.?'-g6n-ess.  ».    jEng. 

vfagon;   -est.]      A  female  wagoner,  drlTer,  or 
charioteer.     {An  inipropL-r  fuiniaiion.) 
"  StTWiffgofiMi  wiui  nhe  that  )>.-iiiit«  the  air.' 

Chapman  :  Homer;  Jliad  V.  U8. 

•r&g  -  on  -  ette',  wftg  -  gon  -  ette',  «.    fA 

dimin.  from  tragon  (q.v.).] 


WAGONETTE. 

Vehicles:  A  kind  of  four-wheeled  pleastire- 

fltrriage  of  liglit  construction. 

"There  was  a  large  tpagtjonetts  ot  TunUhod  Oftk."— 
Blaek  :  t'riitceu  of  Thule.  ch.  L 

•  wig'-on-ry,  •  w^g'-gon-ry.    g,     (Bng. 


vagon;  -rii  ]    Omveyanccby  means  of  wagous; 
wagons  tuUm  Lively. 

"TliiH  iihltwfnl  vaaffonnf  wher«ln  It  ride*."— Ifjt- 
(on:  0/  Churx/i  Oovemm^nt,  bk.  1..  ch.  I. 

•w&g'-paa-tie,  «.  IBng.  wag,  v.,  and  pasty.] 
A  rogue,  an  urcbiu. 

"  Wtth  a  Uttlu  toaffpattle 
Ad»o«lT«rof  toUlMby  HuhiilUmtt  anU  (juIId." 

Vdal:  lioUter  Il.Uter,  Hi.  t. 

W^g'-tall.  ».    CEng-  ^oag,  v.,  and  taiL] 

1.  Lit.  d;  Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any 
species  of  till'  genua  Moiat-illa,  called  more 
fully  WatPi-Wa;^t;iil.  'Ihcy  are  active,  grace- 
ful biid.s,  of  solx-r  plumage,  black,  white,  and 
gray  being  the  prevailing  colours.  They  fre- 
quent gra.ss-plnts,  the  edges  of  ponds,  and  the 
sainly  banks  of  rivers,  in  search  of  their  in- 
sect food,  anii  may  be  readily  known  by  their 

*    restle.s.s  artivity  and  ceaseless  motion  of  their 
tails,   whence    their    scientilic   and    popular 
name.     [Motacilla,  Wateh-waotail.! 
*2.  Fig. :  A  pert  per.son. 

"  8par«  me  my  gray  beard,  yon  leagt'itl." 

Sintkntp.  .•  Lear,  U.  8. 

wagtall-fantail.  & 

Omith. :  lihipiditra  viotacUloitles,  ail  Aus- 
ti-aliaii  bird,  iibout  live  inches  long,  and  closely 
resembling  tlie  Pied  Wagtail  (il/f)(aci7/a /if(7'(- 
brii),  whence  the  popular  and  specillc  names. 

•w&g'-tall,  •  wag~tayl,  v.i.  [Eng.  wag, 
and  tnil.l    To  flutter. 

"  From  buBh  to  biiah,  wni'nuHt'O  here  and  there." 
Sytof^ter  :  The  Trvphiei.  p.  i:J7. 

Wah,  wha,  s.    [See  extract.] 

Zool. :  Ailurusfidge)is.     [Panda.] 

"  It .  .  .  Ib  Irequeiilly  discovered  by  Its  loud  cry  or 
call,  renetiililhi);  the  woiil  tohu,  otteii  reiieiitiiitc  t<ie 
aaiiie.  liencu  U  denveil  ono  of  the  lnuil  nHiiiCH  by 
wliich  It  la  kuowu."— An?.  Cyclop.  {Sttt.  BlSU),  Iv.  186. 

Wa-ha'-bi,  W^-ha'-bee,  s.  [Named  after 
Abilnl-Wahliab  '=  the  servaut  of  Him  who 
gives  everything.] 

Muhomnviiianism  (PI.) :  A  sect  founded  by 
Abdul  Walihab,  born  towards  the  end  of 
tiie  seventeenth  century,  near  Der'aiyeh,  the 
capital  ot  Nej'i,  in  Arabia.  During  the  SarHcen 
period  the  MnliaMimadan  sacred  places  were 
in  Arab  custody.  When  the  Saracen  was 
snccet'di'd  by  the  Turkish  power  they  }iassed 
over  into  Turkish  keeping.  It  is  (diligatory 
on  every  Miisalnian  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense, to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least 
once  in  liis  life.  The  Arabs  were  grently 
scandalized  by  the  moral  laxity  ol  some  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  it  liecaiue  painfully  ap- 
parent that  even  the  best  of  them  had  largely 
depjirted  from  the  purity  of  the  faith,  accord- 
ing flivine  hououis  to  Muhammad,  devjiting 
tradition  to  the  same  level  aa  revealed  scrip- 
ture, and  quietly  ignoring  any  precejit  nf  the 
Koran  which  required  .self-detiijil  for  its  per- 
formance. Abilul  Wahhab  felt  it  a  duty  to 
make  a  determined  eflort  to  restore  Muhain- 
niailanism  to  its  pristine  purity,  and  the  most 
earnest  Moslems  giadually  liecanie  his  fol- 
lowers. Converting  to  his  views  Mnhanimad 
Ibu  Sand,  tlie  jiowerful  Sheikh  of  Der'niyoh, 
wh"se  daughter  he  married,  he  induced  his 
father-in-law  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  esta- 
iilishment  of  a  pure  Muliammadan  theocrncy. 
The  Bedouins  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  the 
towns  of  Arabia,  less  inclined  to  ndopt  the  new 
faith,  had  to  l>e  conquered.  The  Pasha  of 
Bagdad,  a.d.  1748  and  1749,  somewhat  re- 
tarded, but  did  not  ])ermaneiitly  iirrest  their 
progress.  In  a.d.  1705  (1172  of  the  Hcgira). 
the  father-in-law  dieil,  and  on  June  14,  1787 
(A.  H.  1200),  tlie  revivalist  or  reformer.  The 
former  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Al)dul-Aziz. 
In  17t)7  the  Walnihees  pill;iged  the  town  and 
tomb  of  Hnsein  ;  iu  1SU3  they  capluted 
Mecca,    and    in     1804    Medina,    where    they 

filiiudered  the  tomb  of  Muhammad  himself. 
Jy  this  time  Abdul-Aziz  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  son  Sand,  by  whose  orders  the  Khootba 
(imblic  prayer)  was  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
oiri'red  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan.  Witli  tlie 
exception  of  the  territory  subject  to  the  Imniii 
of  Mnsciit,  all  Arnbia  now  submitted  to  the 
Wahiibees.  They  also  eapture<l  some  Arabic 
t<nvns  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  Waha- 
bee  pirates  infested  the  Persijin  Gulf.  In 
1S09  these  pirates  were  severely  punished  by 
the  British,  in  coiynnetinn  with  the  Imam 
of  Muscat-  The  same  year  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  prepared  to  attack  them. 
In  1SI2  he  tdnk  Medina,  and  in  1813  Mecca. 
In  ISIO  Ibi-ahim  Piislia,  the  son  of  Melieni-t 
Ali,  assumed  the  conimand  of  the  Egyplian 
troops,  and,  entering  Arabia,  took  I)er'aiyeh 


In  ISIS, and  canturrug  Abdullah,  son  and  auo* 
cesMor  of  Sand,  f«eut  him  t-o  CMiisLinini'iple, 
wliuru  hi-  was  bcheudcl.  In  1827.  lb..4,  \6Mf 
and  1S:U)  the  WatmbecH  atU-mptcd  V*  excite  In- 
surrcciitiiio,  an<l  ri-cpdied  continoal  vigilanco 
from  Egypt.  In  1802  am'.  ISOa  I'algiave  fmnid 
them  miiiieruus  in  Arabia.  'I'ho  Waliiil»ee 
movement  is  not  n<>w  conliued  to  Amiita;  It 
lias  Rpi&id  thriiiighont  the  Muliammadan 
world,  aud  though  quiescent  at  present,  still 
pos.sesses  vigorous  life,  and  W)il  doubtless 
again  from  tinm  to  time  bn-iik  ("rih.  Many 
adherents  of  the  sect  are  believed  lr»  exist  la 
India,  Patua  being  cuusiduieU  one  of  their 
stioiighohlii. 

Wa-ha'-bi-ism,   Wa-ha'-bee-ism,   •. 

[Eng.  W'lihabi,  IWihnhce  ;  -ism.]  1  In- du'i  i  ines, 
principles,  and  piacliccs  of  the  Wahabis. 

*  wah-len-ber'-gl-a  (or  w  as  v),  s.  [Named 
alter  Gcurgc  Wahlenbeig,  M.L).,  author  of  the 
tlora  f/Jitj-an.) 

Bat.:  All  old  genus  of  Campannlacra;,  re- 
duced by  Sir  J.  Hooker  to  a  nub-genus  of 
Canqianula.  Wiihlenhergia  htdeniaa  is  now 
Campanula  keileracea.  The  fhiwer-s  of  IV. 
grain inijlora  art)  usecl  by  the  monntainecs  of 
So'itliein  Europe  for  epili-psy,  aui|  It',  linarioi- 
dci  iu  Chili  for  i>ains  in  the  bowds. 

•waid,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Wkigh.] 

waif;  welf,  s.  &,  a.  [O.  Fr.  waif,  gaif^m. 
thing  lo.st  and  not  chiiniod,  from  Icel.  r<i/  = 
anything  llap|iing  about,  as  the  lin  uf  a  seal  ; 
veija=.  to  shake,  t*)  vibrate.]    (Waff,  Waive.) 

A*  Aa  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Ijauguage : 

1.  Anything  found  astray  or  lying  without 
an  owner;  anything  blown  by  the  wind  or 
drifted  in  by  the  ocean  ;  a  thing  jiieseiAed  or 
coming  as  by  chance  ;  a  stiay  or  odd  piece  or 
article. 

2.  A  wanderer  ;  a  poor,  neglected,  homeless 
wretch. 

II,  J^w : 

1.  Goods  of  which  the  owner  Is  not  known. 

2.  Such  goods  as  a  thief,  when  pursued, 
throws  away  to  prevent  lieing  apprehended. 
They  l»elong  to  the  crown,  unless  the  owner 
takes  the  necessary  steps  for  prosecuting  and 
convicting  the  thief. 

B.  As  adj. :  Vagabond,  worthless,  Ignoble, 
mean.    (Scotch.) 
%  Waifs  ajid  strays :  The  homeless  poor. 

'*waift»  8.  [Eiig.  waif,  with  excrescent  e,  da» 
to  the  pa.  piir.  icuived,]    A  waif. 

"  For  tbiit  a  wni/f,  tlie  which  hy  fortune  caiii« 
Vixtu  yuur  seiis,  he  L-hiliu'd  fu  iTititertlr." 

Sf^tuer:  F.  V.IV.  Xltn. 

wall(i),  *walle,  •  wayl,  "  wayle,  "well, 

*  weyl,  v.t.  &  I.  (Icel.  r(Ela,  rala,  vo!a=to 
wail  ;  Ol  ig.  =  to  cry  woe ;  from  itc,  vei  =  woe  I 
(iiiteij.) ;  cf.  Ital.  guajolnre,  guaire  —  to  wail, 
cry  woe;  from  (j7uii  —  woe  \;  Goth,  trai — 
woe  I ;  cf.  also  Wayment.] 

A.  Truiis. :  To  lament  over,  to  bewail,  to 
moui-n. 

"  She  valtt  the  aheeiice  of  lier  lord." 

Jliatnn     F.lfrida. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  express  sorrow  audibly; 
to  lament,  to  mourn. 

**  NoriMfI'd  his  fftlher  o'er  th'  nnllmely  dead." 
I'ope  :  Homer  ;  Udyufjf  xxiT.  Stt. 

waU  (2).  V.U    [Wale  (2),  r.) 

wall,  s.  [Wail,  r.l  Loud  lamentation  or 
weeping;  mourning  or  sorrow  audibly  ex- 
pressed. 

"  Aroiuid  the  wood* 
She  elghB  her  Boiig,  whldi  wllli  her  watl  resound.* 
Thornton. 

wall'-cr,  «.  [Eng.  v:ail(\\  t.  -er.]  One  who 
wails  or  laments  violently. 

•  wall'-fiil.  •  walle-full,  a.  [Eng.  wail,  8. ; 
•full.]    Sorrowful,  mournful,  sad. 

'■  Vou  must  Ifty  lime,  to  tangle  herdealres. 
By  tDixitfiU  nou\\c\i~ 

^hiikftp.  :  rwo  Omtlemm.  lit.  1 

Wail'-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Wail  (1),  v.] 

A^  fc  'R,  As  pr.  par,  £  particip,  a4j. :  (See 

the  veil)). 

B.  As  siibst.  :  The  net  of  expressing  grief, 
sorrow,  or  lamentation  audibly;  violent  or 
loud  lamentation. 

"  I  bnde  my  hftrp'i  wild  teaSfiny  Sov." 

Si-^'H  :  Olenflnl<U. 

wall'-Xng-l3?,  arfti.     \'E.T\g.  wading  : -ly.]    In  a 


boil,  b^ ;  p^t,  J6t^1  ;  cat.  9ell,  choms,  9I1I11.  ben^b ;  go»  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pn  =  & 
-«bui,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  Hftloa  =  shun ;  -^on,  -^on  =  zhon.    -oious,  -tloua,  -slous  =  ahus.    -ble,  -410.  4c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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wailme  nt  —wait 


wailing  maimer;   with  wailiug  and  lameQ- 

tatiiui. 

•  wail'-ment,  «.     (Eng.  waU  0)i  v. ;  -menL] 

Wailiiig,  lamentation. 

"  U  th^y  vl  w-uhniiit  to  all  that  &rs  fat  mibom."— 
aa.Jcet :  Life  qf  H  UUwiU.  ll.  2J1. 

•wail'-ment,  v.i,  IWailment,  «.]  To  la- 
ment, to  wail. 

"  TherefoTO  well  may  I  valJmmt." 

Tylney :  LocHru.  IL  S. 

If  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  toainient  (q.v.). 

•wail'-ster,  s.  [Eng,  wail  (1),  V. ;  fem.  snff. 
•^lfi\]  A  wiiiuan  who  wails  or  laments  ;  a  fe- 
male mom  ner. 

■wai'-ment,  v.i,    [Wayment.] 

wain,  'waine,  'wayn,  s.  [A.S.  wTgn, 
«t(»'a=.a  wain;  rogn.  with  Dut.  wagen  =  & 
wagon  (q.v.);  0.  Sax.  wagan;  Icel.  vagn; 
Dan.  vo'jn :  S\v.  vagn;  O.  H.  Ger.  wagan; 
Ger.  waycii.] 

1.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods,  corn,  hay,  &c.  ;  a  waggon. 

■•  There  from  the  sonburut  hay  Held  homeward  creeps 
The  liHidetl  uruin."  Coufper  :  Task,  L  2it6. 

*2.  A  chaiiot. 

'•  Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  vnin, 
Auii  bow'3  to  dus**  the  liououra  uf  Ms  uiaiie.* 

Pope ;  Homer  ;  HUtd  xlx.  *«. 

3.  A  constellation;  Charles'  Wain;  Ursa 
Major. 

*  waln-bote,  s.  An  allowance  of  timber 
for  wiigguns  and  cai'ta. 

wain-house,  s.  A  house  or  shed  for 
waggons  and  carts. 

wain- rope,  s.  A  rope  for  yoking  animals 
to,  or  binding  a  load  to  a  wain  or  waggon  ;  a 
cait-rope. 

"  Oxeu  and  ii>ain.r(ypet  cannot  hale  them  together.* 
—Shaliesp. :  Twelfth  Mght.  iii.  2. 

*wain.  'waine,  v.u    [Wain,  «.] 

1.  To  fetch  or  convey  in  a  wain  or  waggon, 

"  If  any  yoa  see 
Good  servant  fordairle  liouae,  wnine  her  tome." 
TuBter  :  Butbandt-ie,  p.  107. 

2.  To  waft. 

"  Bo  swift  tliey  wained  her  through  the  light' 
Bogg. 

3.  To  raise,  to  lift. 

wain'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wain,  v. ;  •ahle.\  Capa* 
ble  of  iieing  tilled  ;  as,  wainahle  land. 

•  wain'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  wain^  s. ; 
-ffjje]  'Ihe  finding  of  carriages  or  vehicles  for 
carrying  goods. 

•waine,  s.  &  r.    [Wain,  s.  &  u.] 

•wain-man,  s.  [Eng.  waiw, r.,  and Tjwin.]  A 
waggoner. 

^rain'-SCOt,  s.  [Dut.  waqen-scknt  =  wainscot ; 
Low  Ger.  wagenschot  =  ihe  Wat  kind  of  oak 
tiniher,  well-grained,  and  without  knots.  The 
Dntch  woni  is  from  -wagen  —  a  wa^^on,  ft  car- 
riage, a  coach,  and  schot  =  a  partition,  a 
wainscot.) 

•  1.  A  fine  kind  of  foreign  oak  timber,  not 
liable  to  warp  or  cast,  and  working  freely 
nnder  the  tool. 

"A  wedpe  of  tcalntcot  Is  fittest  »nd  most  proper  for 
cleHviii^  of  an  oaken  lree."—Urgithart  :  Tract),  p  153. 

2.  A  wooden  lining  or  casing  of  the  walls 
of  a]'artnients,  nsually  m;ide  in  panels,  and 
80  called  because  the  I'anelling  was  originally 
made  of  the  nak  timber  known  as  wainscot. 

•■The  mouse 
Behind  the  monlderlng  wiinncof  ehrlelt'd.' 

T&nnifi07i :  Alariano, 

wainscot-moth,  s. 

Entomology : 

1.  Leucania  pollens,  a  very  common  British 
night-moth,  having  the  fore  winps  pale  ochre- 
yell"w,  with  tlie  veins  paler,  and  three  faint 
dark  dots ;  hind  wings  whitish  or  very  pale 
gray.  Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and  a 
quarter.  The  caterpillar  feeds  in  spring  on 
various  grasses.  The  Wainscot  moths  fre- 
quent marshy  localities,  and  as  a  rule  measure 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  wings. 

2.  iPl):  The  family  Lencanidse  (q.v.X 
Waln'-scot,  v.t.    [Wainscot,  s.] 

L  To  line  with  wainscolting. 
"  Miisl'  k  anundeth  better  in  chambers  vahitcotttd, 
than  hrtiJged."— Brton. 

*2.  To  line  with  different  materials. 

"It  la  in<->6t  curionsly  lined,  or  wtiirt'cc'ted,  with  a 
white  testaceous  crust  '—Grew  :  Muscmtin, 


waln'-s cot-ting,  s.  [Elng.  waiiiscot;  '4ng*] 
Waiiiscut,  or  the  niateri:il  used  for  it. 

"Qtf  bid  tlieni  l>etiltid  tbewaltucoainjrof  hlittady." 
~Bumet  :  Li/ti  oj  Utile. 

waln'-wright  ixih  silent),  ».  [Eug,  loaint  a., 
;ind  WTigkt.\    A  waggon-wrighl, 

wair,  v.t.  [Icel.  ver}a=.  to  invest,  to  lay  out, 
to  clothe,  to  wrap,  to  wear.)  To  lay  out ;  to 
expend  ;  to  waste,  to  squander.    {Scotch,) 

*wair,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  piece  of 
timber  two  yards  long,  and  a  foot  broad. 
{Bailey.) 

wai^e,  -wei^e,  wey^e,  v.t.  [Icel.  visa; 
Ger.  wclseii  —  to  show,  to  teach.]  To  lead,  to 
direct.    {Scotch.) 

waist.  *  wast,  "  waste,  «.  [From  A.S. , 
*  wiBStf  *7rcerl,  wa's^m.  —  form,  shape,  flguie, 
from  weaxen  =  to  grow,  to  wax  (q.v.);  Icel. 
rdrtr  =  stature,  sh^ipe,  from  raj-a  =  to  grow  ; 
Dan.  vaxt ;  Sw.  vaxt  =  growth,  size.] 
•  1.  Shape,  figure,  form. 

2.  That  part  of  tJie  human  body  which  Is 
iniinedi;itely  below  the  ribs  or  thorax;  the 
small  part  of  the  body  between  the  thorax 
and  hips. 

"  A  tone  of  sweet  bells 
Bound  the  waist  of  some  fnir  ludliiii  dnncer. 

lUoore :  Light  of  the  Bartm. 

3.  The  middle  part  of  vjirions  objects ; 
specifically.  In  a  ship,  the  midship  part  be- 


SHIP,   SHOWING  WAIST. 

tweeu  the  forecastle  and  quaiter-deck,  or  the 
main  and  fore  hatch^vays,  or  the  half-deck 
and  galley. 

"  The  waia  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  Is  an  hollow  space 
of  a'lout  five  feet  in  depth,  cuutaiued  between  the 
eleviitions  of  the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle,  and 
having  the  upper  deck  for  ita  baaa.  or  platform."— 
Falconer:  ShipicrecJc,  il.     (Note  ST.) 

•4.  Something  bound  or  fastened  round 
the  waist ;  a  girdle. 

•'  1  might  have  (dven  thee  for  thy  pains 
Teu  silver  shekels  and  a  golden  wiitt." 

0.  Peele :  David  A  Bethtab*. 

•6,  Tlie  middle. 

"  Thia  waa  nbout  the  vxigtf  of  day." 

Loves  r,f  Hero  *  LeandtT,  p.  114. 

waist-belt,  'waste-belt,  s.  A  belt 
worn  round  the  waist. 

"  ni  write  ft  play,  says  one.  for  I  have  pot 
A  broad-brimd  hat,  and  tca»e-he7t  towards  a  plot" 
Dryden:  1  Conquatt  of  Granada.    (Prol.) 

waist-block,  s.  A  bulwark  sheave  in 
the  waist  of  a  vesseL 

"waist-deep,  a.  or  adv.  So  deep  as  to 
reach  up  to  the  waist, 

"  The  eager  Knight  leap'd  In  the  sea 
Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he," 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  ItUi.'s.  1*. 

waist-tree,  s. 

Naitt. :  A  rough-tree  or  spar  placed  along 
the  waist  in  place  of  bulwarks. 

walst'-b&nd,  s.    [Eng.  waist,  and  hand.) 

1.  The  band  or  upper  part  of  breeches, 
trousers,  or  pantaloons,  which  encompas.ses 
the  waist. 

2.  A  sash-band  worn  by  ladies  round  the 
waist ;  a  waist-belt 

walst'-Cloth,  «.    [Eng.  wai^,  and  cloth.) 

1,  Ord,  Lang. :  A  cloth  or  wrapper  worn 
about  the  waist;  specilically,  a  cotton  wrapper 
80  worn  by  natives  of  India. 

2.  Kai(t. :  A  covering  of  canvas  or  tarpaul- 
ing  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  in  the  gang- 
ways, between  the  quarter-deck  and  the  fore- 
cas'tle. 

walst'-coat,  •  waste-coat,  *wast-coate, 

s.     [Eng.  vaist,  and  coat.] 
1.  A  short  coat  or  garment  without  sleeves, 


worn  under  the  vest,  covering  the  waist,  and 
extending  only  to  the  hips  ;  a  vest. 

'"Twas  a  sn^l  aiglit  l>etore  uiey  luitxt  ir«l  (xom  home 
To  see  our  u  lii  ■  iurs  lu  r^^  teiulcc-a/i  ' 

liryatn:  Jlarri.ig^  d-U-SJodA     (Prul.) 

•2.  A  similar  g^irnient,  tornierly  worn  by 
women.  Wlieii  wrn  without  a  gown,  or 
ui)|ier  dre.-'S,  tlie  waistcoat  was  considered 
the  mark  of  a  mail  or  piodigate  woman. 

'walst'-coat-eer, ».  [Enp.  irautcoat :  -efr.\ 
A  woman  who  wears  a  waislcoat ;  Bpei-itically, 
alow,  profligate  woman  ;  a  strumpet. 

"  1  knew  ynu  a  wiittc'areer  lu  the  garden  MiltyM.'^ 
itasainger:  Ctty  Madam,  lii.  L. 

waist'-er,  «.    [Eng.  waist ;  -<r.) 

Naut. :  An  inexjierienced  or  broken-down 
seaman,  such  as  used  to  be  placed  in  the  waist 
of  a  man-of-war  to  do  ihity  not  requiiing 
much  exertion  or  a  knowledge  of  seamanship ; 
a  green  hand. 

wait,  *  waite,  v.i.  &  (.  [O.  Pr.  xeaiter^waitier, 
gaiter,  gaitUr{Fr.  g net ier)  =  to w&tch,  to  mark, 
toheet-i,  tonote,  tolieinwait  fm, fromO.  H.Ger. 
wahta;  M.H.Ger.waftfe;  Ger.  wacft(e=a guard, 
a  watch;  wachter^a  watchman;  Icel.  vnhta 
=  to  watch,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wahhen ;  Ger. 
wachen  =  to  be  brisk,  to  l>e  awake;  cngn- 
wilb  A.S.  wocian,  wacan  =  to  watcli,  to  wake.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stay  or  rest  in  expectation  or  patience ; 
to  stop  or  remain  stationary,  or  in  a  stile  of 
quiescence,  expectation,  or  inaction,  as  till 
the  arrival  of  some  pejson  or  thing,  or  till  the 
proper  moment  or  favourable  opportunity  fur 
action,  or  till  freedom  for  action  has  been 
given. 

"  AU  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  ttnit.' 
Longfellow:  iimiCTU'a  lale. 

2.  To  be  ready  to  serve;  to  serve  ;  to  re- 
main in  readiness  to  execute  the  orders  of  a 
person  ;  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  servant  or 
attendant. 

•  3.  To  be  in  attendance ;  to  follow  or  ac- 
company a  i^icrson. 

JTait  close,  I  will  not  see  him  - 

.5A(iAe.»/>,  ;  2  Benrt/  VI.,  i.  L 

4.  To  wait  at  table.     [TI  2.J 

5.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  stay  or  wait  for ;  to  rest  or  remain  in 
expect-ation  of  the  arrival  of. 

"  Wiiii  the  sensou  aud  observe  the  times, " 

ahakesp.  :  Loce'i  Labour's  Lott,  T.  2. 

2.  To  defer,  to  put  off,  to  postpono.  (Said 
colloquially  of  a  meal :  as.  To  wait  dinner  for 
a  pei'son.) 

•  3.  To  attend ;  to  accompany  or  follow, 

"  She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay. 
Proffering  the  Hiud  to  wui'  her  Imlf  the  way." 
Inryden:  Bind  &  I'anther.  L  657. 

*4.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of ;  to  fol- 
low, to  await,  to  accompany. 

'■  Such  doom 
Wait4  luxury."  Philip*.    (Todd.) 

TT  •  1.  To  wait  attendance  :  To  be  or  wait  in 
attendance.    (HhcUcesp. :  Timon,  i.  1.) 

2.  To  wait  at  table  :  To  attend  on  persons  at 
table  and  supply  their  wants. 

"  A  iJHFcel  o(  soldiers  ribbed  a  farmerof  his  poultry, 
and  then  made  him  vnit  at  tahle." — HwifL 

3.  To  wait  on  (or  upon)  : 

(1)  To  attend  on  or  upon  as  a  servant;  to 
perform  menial  services  for;  to  pay  servile 
attendance  to. 

"I  must  wait  on  myaell,  muat  I ? "— Sha*«ip. j 
Jfeny  Wieei.  L  X. 

(2)  To  attend ;  to  go  to  see ;  to  visit  on 
business  or  for  cereuiuny. 

■•  After  some  inferior  agents  had  ex[K)etulated  with 
her  in  vain,  Shrewsbury  uiai^ed  o/i  her."— J/acai*/ay  .' 
Bist.  £ng..  ch.  xv. 

(3)  To  attend,  accompany  or  follow  as  a 
restdt  or  consequence ;  to  be  attached  or 
united  to;  tobeassociatedwith  ;  to  accompany. 

"  Respect  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age." 

ShaJietp. :  Bape  uf  Lucrece,  37ft> 

(4)  To  attend. 

"  Heralds,  wait  on  na  1 "    Shaketp.  :  1  Serrrv  VI.,  L  L 

•  (5)  To  look  watchfully. 

"  It  la  a  point  of  cunning  to  fpnit  «;>on  hira  with 
whoiu  you  B|>eak.  with  your  eye.  aa  tbe  Jeeuitagive  » 
lu  precept"— flocoM- 

•  (15)  To  attend  to  ;  to  perform. 

"  Aaron  and  lils  eons  .  .  .  shall  wait  on  their  prlaitli 
office."— A'H'Hfters  iti.  10. 

•  (7)  To  be  ready  to  serve  ;  to  obey. 

"  Yea,  let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed.'— 
Psalm  XXV.  3, 

(5)  To  be  directed  towards  ;  to  look  to- 
wards. 

■■  The  eyes  of  all  waU  upon  Thee."— Piaim  cxIt.  U 


ffcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  tother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  w^l^  work,  whd,  86n ;  ainte,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  Qu  =  kw. 


wait— Wakemanites 


ISlli 


w&lt»  'walte.    'wayghte.   *wayte,  s. 

[O.  Fr  u'aii€,  tcayte.\    [Waii.  v.] 
•l,  A  wutfliiiiiiii,  a  spy. 

*'  lie  wit  Ilia  waUcJ  bt  the  atrotA' 

Cnrsar  Mundi.  11,ML 

•2,  One  of  a  body  of  miustrt'ld  nr  nmsic.il 
VatcliiiienattiicheU  tuthe  lioiiftelioMs  nf  kings 
And  other  great  pera-ins,  wlici  jiaradwl  au  ns- 
signed  distiict  si'Uiuliiig  tlie  liouis  at  iii^lit. 
Until  very  re.-eiitly  the  Wuits  of  tlie  City  of 
Westminster  were  rcguljirly  sworn  before  the 
"Court of  Uui-jjesaes."  Many  cities  mid  towns, 
botli  ETi;;lish  and  foreii^Ti,  uni(mra^;ed  aud 
licensed  their  waits,  Bxetcraniong other  phices 
haviiiga  ri'gnliir  coni).any  as  early  as  the  year 
1400.  As  a  plum],  the  wonl  was  sometimes 
use*!  to  desciilie  those  who  act*^d  as  the  lowu 
musit-ians,  but  who  did  not  do  duty  as  wattOi- 
nien,  and  any  company  of  jierfoiiners  when 
eiiii'ioyed  IIS  aeivnailers.  Tlie  instruments 
nsfd  were  a  speties  of  liautboys.  called  also 
shawms  "I'd  fioiu  their  use  "waits." 

"TliewnCi  often  help  tiiiu  throuifh  till  coortahfp: 
and  my  frleiul  Bjoiiater  liun  loUl  lue  lit;  wfu  jjruB'er-a 
five  huiitlr«d  txxuKts  by  a  young  fellnw,  Ui  pbiy  liut 
one  whitei-  under  the   window   of  n  lady,  llmt  wiw  a 


3.  One  of  a  liand  of  persons  who  promenade 
thestieets  during  ihe  inght  and  early  niorning 
about  Christmas  or  New  Year,  performing 
mjsic  appropriate  to  the  season. 

4.  The  act  of  waiting  for  some  person  or 
thing ;  us,  he  had  a  long  wait. 

%  (1)  To  lU  in  wait :  [Lie  (2),  v.,  ^  15]. 
(2)  To  lay  wait :  [Lay,  v.,  H  32]. 

Walt'-er,  •wayt-er.s.    [Eng.  wait,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  waits;  one  who  remains  in  the 
expectation  of  the  happening  of  some  event, 
or  thearri\al  of  some  persons,  opportunity, 
time,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  male  attendant  on  the  gnesta  in  a 
botel,  inn,  or  other  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 

"  Entering  the  titvem  where  we  met  every  evening, 
I  found  the  wiiileii  leiuitted  their  cotui>liLiaAOce." — 
Rambler.  No.  26. 

3.  A  vessel  or  tray  on  which  plates,  dishes, 
&c.,  are  carried  ;  a  salver,  a  sewer. 

4.  The  person  iu  charge  of  the  gate  of  a  city. 
{Scotch.) 

vait'-ing,  'wayt-lng,  pr.  por.,  o.,  &  «. 
IWait,  v.\ 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

5.  As  adj. :  Serving,  attending  ;  in  attend- 
ance. 

C,  Asmhst. :  The  act  or  state  of  staying  in 
expectation  ;  attendance. 

il  Inioaitin^  :  In  attendance:  as,  Lords  tii 
ipaiting,  otWcers  of  the  royal  household. 

waiting-maid.  waitiBg-woman.  s. 

A  female  servant  wlio  wait-*  on  a  lady  ;  a  niLiid. 
•■  A  ufiiiting-iromnn  wns  generally  considered  r*  the 
most  Biiit>ible  heli>mate  for  ft  panou."— JUucaula;/ : 
Bitt.  Eng..  cb.  ill. 

*  waiting-vassal,  s.     An  attendant. 

"  When  yi'ur  carters,  or  yoar  waitlnyvattali 
HMve  Uoue  a  druuktii  alnughter." 

Sliaketp.  :  Il.ch'ird  III.,  IL  L 

•wait'-ing-l5^,  ado.    {Ew^^wiiting ;  -ly.\  By 

watting. 

walt'-ress,  *  wait'-er-ess»  s.  [Eng.«Yu(«-; 

-ess.]     A  iVniale  attendant  in  a  hotel,  inn,  or 
other  place  of  public  entertainment. 

"  A  ninnl>er  of  leititreKet  &n<l  the  fAmlly  weTealeep- 
ing."— rtmej.  Jan   IG.  leSi 

waits,  s.  pU    [Wait,  «.] 
•waive,  5.    [Waif.] 

1,  Ord.  Ixinq.  :  A  waif;  a  poor,  homeless 
Wretcii  ;  a  castaway. 

2,  Law:  A  woman  put  outof  tiie  protection 
of  the  law. 

waive,  "  weive,  *weyve,  "wave,  v.t. 
[O.  Fr.  u\tiver,  gu^ver  =  to  waive,  refuse, 
abandon,  to  give  over,  to  rej;i;rn  :  from  Icel. 
vei/a  =  to  vibrate,  to  swing  about,  to  move 
to  and  fro  loosely;  Nurw.  retca  =  to  swing 
about ;  O.  H.  Ger.  weibdu  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  weiben, 
waifieii  —  to  fiuctnate,  to  swing  al-ont ;  O.  Fr. 
vai/,  wayve,  gaif—  a  waif;  Iy>w  Lat,  wavio 
^  to  waive  ;  wayvivm  =  a  waif.) 
I,  Ordinary  Lauguage : 

•  1.  To  remove  ;  to  push  aside. 

•2.  To  sliun,  to  forsake,  to  abandon,  to 
4esert.    {Gower:  C.  A.,  ii.) 


3.  To  abandon  or  r'^linqiiiHlt  for  a  time  ;  to 
defer  for  the  present  ;  to  forego ;  not  to  Ui- 

sint  on. 

"But  let  US  tMfPK  the  quifatl'ju  of  paymeuU"— 
tnoeM  .    Ilutorg  nf  fltUotOfiKv.  i.  UL 

*4.  To  move,  to  turn  aside. 

"  Tliuii  tiy  whom  ha  was  deceived 
UI  love,  aud  iruiu  hia  puriKiae  wWratl.* 

n.  Law : 

1.  To  throw  away,  as  a  thief,  stolen  goods 
Iq  his  flight. 

"  WftKii.  ttcna  trnpfota,  are  sootla  atolen  and  twii'fft/, 
or  thr.>wn  a«ay  by  the  tlilefln  hU  ditilil.  fi^r  R-.n  .f 
being  atnireheuUei"— /«dct<(on«.'  Comtnant..  bit.  L. 
cU.  S. 

2.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
as  a  woman. 

waiv'-er,  s.    [Eng.  waiv(e),  v.;  -er,] 

1.  Comm,  :  The  discharge  by  the  holder  of 
a  bill,  or  note,  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  it.  [CoNHinF.RATios.]  It  may  be 
given  by  wonl  of  mouth  iu  the  preseuco  of 
witnesses,  or  in  writing. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  T)ie  act  of  waiving ;  the  passing  by  or 
declining  to  accept  a  thing.  (Applied  to  an 
estate,  or  to  anything  conveyed  to  a  man,  also 
to  a  plea,  &c.) 

(2)  The  legal  process  by  which  a  woman  is 
vxiiveti,  or  put  out  of  the  protection  of  tlie  law. 

wai'-wode,  vai'-vode,  s.    [Waywode] 

wake,  •  wak-i-en  (pa.  t.  •  wook.  voU, 
'leaked),  v.L  &  (.  [A.S.  wacan  —  to  arise, 
to  come  to  life,  to  be  born  (pa.  t.  io6c,  pa.  par. 
iracen);  itticianr^  to  wake,  to  watch  (pa.  t. 
wa^zodk,  wacale):  cogn.  with  Goth.  u-oAau  (pa. 
t.  u'ot,  pa.  par.  wah-tn^s)  :=  to  wake,  to  watch  : 
wakjan^to  wake  from  sleep;  Dut.  waJ:eii ; 
Icei.  vaka;  Dan.  vaage;  Sw.  vaka;  Ger, 
wacken.  \ 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  watch,  to  keep  watch. 

"  Hlr  fr«ndes  fulle  faat«  wait«d  aboute  and  •»%«." 
Robert  de  BrunnM,  p.  120. 

•2.  To  be  vigilant  or  watchful. 

3.  To  be  awake  ;  to  continue  awake ;  not  to 
sleep. 

"Trollaa  al  night  for  eorow  woJce.^ 

Chaucer  :  TroUtu  i  Crtt»ida.  bk.  w. 

4.  To  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep  ;  to 
cease  to  sleep  ;  to  awake;  to  be  awakened. 

•*  I  only  waked  to  sob  aud  acretm." 

Scott  -•  Liul!/  of  the  Lak«,  Iv.  21 

*  5.  To  be  Jn  a  state  of  activity  ;  not  to  be 
quiescent. 

"To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  vioKln^T 

Shuketp.  :  Riipe  rtf  Lucrecf.  1,136. 

*  6.  To  be  alive  ;  to  be  quick  ;  to  hve. 

"  The  lAflt  HAsizeB  keep, 
For  thoee  who  wake  nud  thune  who  sleep.' 

Dryden:  Mrt.  A.  KiUigrew,  X, 

•7.  To  be  put  in  action  or  motion  ;  to  be 
excited  from  a  dormant  or  inactive  state. 

"  In  tail  the  earth  now  uwit'd."    Milfon:  P.  i„  %.  (H. 

*8.  To  sit  up  for  amusement;  to  hold,  a 
nightly  revel. 

"  The  king  doth  wakt  to-night  and  takes  hia  rooaa." 
S/uikeif).  :  hamief,  i.  4. 

B.  Trannlive: 

L  To  rouse  from  sleep ;  to  awake. 

"  Waked  with  note  of  I'lre." 

Scoll  ■  Lord  qf  tlui  Jalei,  Iv.  20. 

2.  To  arouse,  to  excite  ;  to  put  in  motion 
or  action. 

■*  To  wnk«  the  note  of  mirth." 

Scott :  Lay  qf  th*  Latt  HinMnl,  vl  S9. 

3.  To  disturb. 

•'  No  ntunuor  trakfd  the  solemn  atlll," 

Scott  :  Lady  o/  the  Lakit.  ilL  26. 

4.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  from  the  sleep 
of  death  ;  to  revive,  to  reanimate. 

"Swells  the  hlj?h  trnmp  that  u^nKei  the  dead." 

.Sco«  .■  Lay  of  Che  Uitt  Mirttlrvt.  vi.  31. 

5.  To  watch  prior  to  burial,  as  a  dead  body; 
to  hold  a  wake  for. 

Waka  (1).  3-  [A.S.  wacu.  In  comp.  niht-waai 
=  a  night-wake.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  waking  or  of  being  awake  ; 
the  state  of  not  sleeping  or  of  being  awake. 

"  Making  auch  dtOerence  'twlxt  wike  nuA  sleep." 
tihaJcetp.  :  I  Henry  /('..  iil.  1. 

*2.  The  state  of  forbr^mg  sleep,  espe- 
cially for  a  solemn  or  religious  or  festive 
purpose  ;  a  vigil ;  specif.,  the  fenst  of  tlie 
dedication  of  a  parish  church,  kept  by  watih- 
Ing  nil  night.  Each  rliurch  on  its  consecra- 
tion was  dedicated  to  some  particular  saint, 
and  when  the  anniversary  of  tlie  day  of  con- 


secr.iiion  came  round,  the  parish  wake  was 
held  ;  Mild  in  many  pnrisheM  a  Hrcond  wake 
was  hehl  on  tliu  birthday  of  the  tuiiiit.  Tents 
weru  erected  in  the  churchyard  lo  mipply 
refreMliments  U)  the  cr-'wd  on  the  monow, 
which  wafl  kept  as  a  piiUlJc  Imliday.  The 
original  motive  of  devotion  and  ntvepenca 
was  soon  lost  at  these  nieutiugs,  which  de- 
gpnenited  into  mere  fairs  or  m.irket«,  clia- 
racterized  by  merry-making.  an<l  often  dis- 
graced by  riot  and  diK^lpaticui  ;  hence  the 
term  cjum;  U)  mean  meiry-makiiig  genmaUy ; 
a  festive  giithei  ing. 

"  Some  pretty  fellow, 
With  ft  clean  streiiyth  tlmt  vniuks  n  fii.lL'ell  well, 
Aud  diiiicu*  at  a  MPakf,  nii<l  |ihi>H  >it  uht>- liotes." 

tSouani.  *  net.  :  tufi'iin.  L  SL 

3.  Tlio  watching  of  a  dead  body  prior  to 
burial  by  the  t'ricndH  and  neighlHiiii-H  of  the 
deceased.  Such  a  cust^mi  was  formerly  pre- 
valent in  Scotland,  nnd  is  still  ctrntmon  la 
Ireland.  It  prohiibly  originated  in  a  super- 
Btitiuus  notion  with  respect  to  tlic  dangitr  of 
a  dead  body  l>eing  carried  otf  by  Home  tit  the 
agents  of  the  invisible  world,  or'  px|K>sed  to 
the  rava;,'as  of  brnie  animals.  Though  pro- 
fessedly held  for  the  indulgence  of  I'evetential 
sorrow,  wakes  are  Uki  often  conveit<:d  into 
drunken  and  riotous  orgies. 

"The  (Imt  time  I  knew  him  was  at  my  inutfaer't 
•a**"— CVofecr  .-  Fairy  Leg^ndt  o/  Srelaud.  \>.  i<i. 

waUe-at-noon.  s. 

Hot.  :  Oriiitkogalum  umbellatum.  (BriUend 
BoUiimt.) 

wake-robin,  s. 

But.:  Arum  viucuUitum.     [Arum.] 

*  wake-time,  s.  The  time  during  wUch 
one  ib  uwake.    (L.'.  B.  Browning.)  • 

wake  (2),  ».  [Icel.  r6/i:(genit.  sing,  and  nom. 
pi.  rtt/iar)  =  a  hole,  an  opening  in  ice;  Sw. 
ivifc  =  an  opening  in  ice;  Norw.  vok ;  Dan. 
vaage :  Dut.  wak ;  original  meaning  a  moist 
or  wet  place;  Icel.  uo/cr  =  moist ;  vbkva=. 
(v.)  to  nioist4;n,  (s.)  moisture;  Fr.  ouaicJigf 
(yuitge,  honache  —  the  wake  of  a  ship.] 

1.  A  row  of  green  damp  grass.    {Prov.) 

2.  The  track  left  by  a  ship  in  the  water, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  water,  which 
rushes  from  each  side  to  fill  the  spaio  made 
by  the  ship  in  passing  through  it.  This  track 
can  be  seen  to  a  considerable  distance  behind 
the  ship's  stern,  being  smoother  than  the 
rest  of  the  sea. 

•'In  a  stonn  they  will  hover  close  under  the  sMp'a 
rtern.  In  tlit;  vike  o(  the  shI;'  (.is'tis  c-.lk-0(  or  the 
anioothncR.^  which  the  ship's  itafsing  has  made  ou  the 
%e&."— Dumpier  :   V'oyiges  \&u    \iVJi'). 

3.  A  track  generally ;  a  line  following  some- 
thing else. 

"  A  tirpetlo  could  be  sent  so  closely  In  the  tenke  of 
Miother  as  to  take  iiiatint  advaiitn^e  of  the  ui>enlux 
made  iu    the  netting.  "—Z>ai/y   TeUgrajjh,  Sej.L    25, 

wake'-ful,  'wake'- full,  a,  [Eng.  wak* 
(IJ.  3.  ;  -full] 

1.  Watchful,  vigilant. 

"  lutermtt  no  watch 
Against  A  teakffat  foe."  Jtdton :  P.  L..  II.  4«a. 

2.  ICeeimig  awake,  not  sleeping;  not  dis- 
posed to  sleep. 

"All  night  long  I  lie 
Toaalng  niul  irakr/ut." 

Miitthfui  A  mold :  Sohrab  A  Jtuttum, 

•  3.  Rousing  from,  or  as  from  sleep. 

"The  wakfful  trump  of  doom  must  thnnder  throogh 
Uie  deep."  MUton :  Od«  on  the  A'ativUy. 

wake'-ful*l3?,  adv.  [Fng.  ^cakeful;  -ly.]  in 
a  wakeful  manner;  with  watching  or  watch- 
fulness. 

"To  have  caro  of  the  watch,  which  he  knew  bis  own 
frtu  would  make  him  very  vaktfully  perform.'— 
Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  iU. 

wake'-fol-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  v>akrfnl;  -nfss.} 
'Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  wakeful ;  watch- 
fulness.   [Ensomkia.] 

•  wake'-man,  5.  [Eng.  wake,  and  vian.]  The 
chief  magistiato  of  the  town  of  Kipon,  York- 
shire.    {Crabb.) 

Wake -man -ite^,  ».  pi.    [See  def.] 

Chvrch  Ili.'^t.  :  A  small  party  of  Canatlca 
existing  at  New  Haven,  Connectitut,  in  Iho 
year  1S55,  who  regarded  an  o\il  nnd  appiucnlly 
Insane  woman,  named  Rhmla  Wakeinan,  as  a 
divinely-comniissioned  prophetess,  wlio  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead.  At  tier  bidding, 
some  of  her  followers  murdered  a  small  farmer, 
Justus  Matthews,  who,  she  said,  was  poa- 
sessed  by  an  evil  spirit     The   unfortunata 


b61l«  b^ ;  iioi^t,  J^l ;  oat.  fell,  chorus,  fliln,  benph ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    -in|E* 
-Oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion«  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tioos,  -«ioa8  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c  =  b^l.  del. 
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nuui  willingly  submitted  to  the  sentence  prn- 
noiiiiceii  by  the  paeuJ"-propIiet«sa,  but  the 
exiinctiun  of  the  sect  foUuweil  as  a  matter  of 
courae. 
waic-^n,  *wakenen.  *wakne,  *w»k- 

neil*  v.i.  St  I.  lA.S.  w(»c;ui?*  =  to  arise,  to 
be  aroused  ;  allied  to  wocan  =  to  wake  (q.v.) ; 
Icel.  vakna  =  Xo  become  awuke ;  Sw.  vakna; 
Dan.  vaague  ;  Goth,  gawaknaik.] 

A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  wake ;  to  cease  from  sleeping ;  to  be 
awakeued. 

"  He  htgau  to  vakne.'  Baveiok,  2,1M. 

*  2,  To  lie  or  keep  awake  ;  not  to  sleep  ;  to 
watch. 

••  Look  wtUi  the  eyes  of  heaven  tli^t  olghtly  wiktn 
To  view  the  woiiilers  of  tbe  glorlwuo  Maker."' 

Beamn.  ±  Flet. :  Mad  LoKr,  t. 

B.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  excite  or  arouse  from  sleep;  to  awaken. 

"A  lUAii  toakeiied  out  ol  »\^p.'—ZtrclMriah  Iv.  L 

2.  To  exciUi  or  stir  up  to  action  or  motion  ; 
to  rouse. 

"  It  woa  nece-'sary  that  .  .  .  the  drowsiness  of  heal- 
tfctioulBliouliJ  \je \  wakened  Into  itxolvt."— Idler.  No.  40. 

3.  To  excite,  to  produce  ;  to  call  forth. 


•wak'-en,  a.  [Waken,  v.]  Awake;  not 
sleeping  ;  watcliful. 

"  But  that  griel  keeps  me  wifcpn.  I  should  sleep." 
Miirloioe.    {Annatulal*.) 

"Waf-^n-er,  s.  fEng.  toaken,  v.;  -«r.]  One 
who  or  that  which  wakens,  or  arouses  from 
sleep. 

■Wak'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Waken,  r] 

A-  &  B,  As  pr.  par,  &.  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  one  who  wakens  ; 
an  awiikening. 

^  IVakeiiing  of  a  process  : 

Scots  Uiw:  The  reviving  of  a  process,  in 
which,  after  callin-;  a  summons,  no  judirjal 
proceeding  takes  place  fnr  a  year  ami  a  day, 
the  process  being  thus  suid  to  fall  asleep. 

Wak'-er,  s.    [Eng.  wak{e%  v.;  -er.l 

1.  One  who  watches ;  one  who  is  wakeful 

or  watchful. 

"The  troi^goae.  the  cnckowe  ever  unkind." 

Chaurer :  AuemOlio  of  Foaiei. 

2.  One  who  wakes  or  rouses  from  sleep  ;  an 
awakeiier. 

3.  One  who  attends  at  or  takes  part  In  » 
wake. 

-waUe'-rffe,  wauk-rife,  a.    [Eng.  wake 
(1),  s.  :  -rl/e.]    Wiikefiil. 

"  And  wakerife  through  the  corpsgnrd  oft  he  pftsL" 
Hudi  n:  Judith,  lii.  83. 

■wak*  ing,  •wak-yng,  •  wak-ynge.  vr. 

par.,  a.,  a  s.     [Wake,  v.] 

A.  A'i  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verb)w 

B.  ^5  adjective : 

1,  Being  awake;  not  asleep ;  not  sleeping, 

"  When  woes  the  lonkinff  eeiiae  nione  asa-\il.'" 

pnpe:  Homer  ;  (idyOey  XX.  99. 

2.  Rousing  from  sleep ;  exciting  to  action 
or  moti'in. 

3.  Awakening;  becoming  awake. 

4,  Coming  ;it  the  lime  of  awakening. 

"Fair  plailijoine  tcaking  thoughts." 

Thornton :  Cattle  of  iruiolr.nce,  L  27. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  watehing  ;  a  watch. 

"  In  the  fimrthe  wviAvHj^of  the  nygbt  he  cam  to  hem 
walkyiiKeaboie  the  see.'— lt'»(-7t^«;  Matthew  xiv. 

*  2.  The  state  or  period  nf  being  awake. 

•"Th""  time  it  wasteth  nluht  and  dav. 
And  stelef  h  from  us.  wh.it  iirively  elephig. 
And  what  thurgh  uegtigence  in  nnr  wtkhig.' 

Chancer  :  C.  T..  4.443. 

3.  The  act  of  holding  a  wake  or  of  watching 
the  dead. 

waking-hours,  s.  pi.  The  hours  during 
which  one  is  awuke. 

wal'-a-ite,  s.    [VALAn-E.] 

•wa-la-wa,  interj.     [Mid.  Eng.  wo,  to,  wo!] 
Alas,  weluway  (q.v.). 

"Wal'-cher-en  (ch  guttural),  s.    [See  def.l 
Ceng. ;  The  most  westerly  island  at  the  month 
of  th«  Scheldt. 

*  Walcheren-fever.  5. 

Pathol.  :  Remittent  fever  which  caused  the 


death  of  about  7,000  British  troops  when  an 
army  encamped  in  the  marshes  of  Walchereu 
in  1309. 

walck'-i-a,  «.  [Named  aft«r  J.  E.  E.  Walch 
(17:i'-1778),  a  GermHU  theologian  and  natu- 
ralist.] 

Palaobot. ;  A  genus  of  Coniferous  trees  akin 
to  the  Cypress.  It  has  short  leaves.  One 
species  is  in  the  Permian,  one  in  the  Trins, 
and  one  in  tlie  Jurassic  rocks  of  England. 
Tlie  best  known  species  is  the  Permian  one, 
IValchia  pini/ormis, 

wal'-chtft^-ite,  s.   [After  Walchow,  Moravia, 

wliure  found  ;  sulf.  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min. :  A  native  resin,  occurring  in  yellow 
translucent  to  opaque  masses  in  a  brown  coal. 
Hardness,  I'o  to  2;  sp.  gr.  1-0  to  1-069. 
Compos.  :  CJirbon,  80-41 ;  hydrogeu,  lO'OO ; 
oxygen,  8-93=  100. 

w31ck-«-xia'-er-a,  «.     [From   Walckenaer, 

author  of  a  work  on  spiders.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Theridiidee,  having  the 
portion  of  the  cephalothorax  which  bears  the 
eyes  more  or  less  elevated.  Type  WalcUnaera 
acuminata,  a  small  spider  found  under  stones 
and  on  rails  in  England. 

Wal-den'-sef ,  Val-den'-se^,  5.  pZ.  [Named 
From  Peter  Waldo,  tlicir  alleged  founder, 
born  at  Vaux  (Lat.  Waldiun)  ou  tlie  Rhone, 
early  in  the  twelfth  century.] 

ChMTch  Hist. :  A  sect  which  for  many  cen- 
turies h;is  maintained  its  independeni-e  of  tlie 
Churcli  of  Rome,  from  which  it  diffei-s  in 
tenets  and  government.  Its  chitf  seats  have 
long  been  in  the  three  hi^'h  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, situated  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  on  tlie 
Italian  side  of  the  main  chain,  but  so  near 
tlie  great  pass  between  France  and  Italy, 
that  French  as  well  as  Itilian  is  spoken  in 
the  valleys.  They  claim  to  have  aristm  in 
apostolic  times,  maintaining  an  unbroken 
succession  of  bishops,  but  the  claim  is  un- 
founded, and  they  probably  derived  their 
ori^^in  from  Peter  WaUlo  [see  etym.],  a  rich 
merchant  of  Lyons,  and  deeply  pious  man, 
who  at  first  had  no  desire  to  depart  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Chnrcli.  but  simi>ly 
aimed  at  deepening  the  religions  feeling  of 
its  adhen-nts.  He  was  ultimately  brought 
into  collision  with  tlie  Church  authorities 
when,  in  and  afttr  11(30,  he  had  the  four 
gospels  translated  from  Latin  into  French, 
and  adopted  the  view  that  it  was  lawful  for 
laymen  to  preach.  His  opinions  spread 
rapidly;  his  followers,  like  himself,  not  at 
fii^t  greatly  ditfeiing  in  doctiiiie  from  the 
Chnrcli  of  Rome.  According  to  Comba  (Hist, 
de  Vaudois  d'ltalie)  they  had  no  distinctive 
Waidensian  literature,  nor  any  wide  religious 
influence,  until  after  they  had  been  influenced 
by  the  teaching  of  Wyclitfe  and  his  disciple 
Huss.  [HussiTES-l  M.  Montet  (//i5(oire  Lit- 
teruire  des  Vaudois)  divi<les  Waidensian  liteic- 
ture  into  three  perio<i3:  (1)  The  Catholic 
period,  during  which  the  dogmas  and  pmc- 
tices  of  the  Church  were  accepted.  (2)  The 
Hussite  period,  in  which  the  Pope  is  fiercely 
attacked,  the  Sacraments  are  invalid  by 
reason  of  the  wickedness  of  the  priests,  and 
there  is  a  strong  leaning  towanls  the  Uni- 
versal Priesthood.  (3)  The  C.dvinistic  period, 
niarked  by  falsilication  of  documents,  forgery, 
and  mutilation,  with  tlie  object  of  showing 
that  the  Waidensian  is  a  Christian  body  which 
had  descemled  from  Apostolic  times,  preserv- 
ing their  faith  throngh  the  ages  in  primitive 
form.  This  fiction  M.  Montet  has  destroyed, 
though,  as  he  acknowledges,  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Bradshaw  had  already  exposed  the 
real  character  of  some  of  the  documents  ad- 
duced. After  the  Refonnation.  persecution, 
which  had  already  been  directed  against  them 
became  more  fierce.  Numbers  were  slain 
by  Francis  I.,  of  France,  in  1545  and  1646, 
by  the  Duke  of  Savr.v  iu  IStiO,  and  by  Charles 
Emmanuel  II.  in  1055.  Otiier  persecutions 
fidlowed  in  lG6.i,  10(34,  and  168G,  great  sym- 
patliy  for  the  snH"erers  being  shown  by  Pro- 
testant nations,  especifiHy  by  England  dur- 
ing the  Protectorate.  Gradually  the  Walden- 
sians  obtained  toleration  ;  on  December  15, 
1SJ3,  thev  received  pennission  from  Victor 
Emmanuel  TI.  to  erect  a  church  in  Turin,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  unite  witii  the 
Free  Church  of  Italv-  The  services  are  of 
the  plainest  type  ol  iienevnn  Protestintism, 
the  ppojde  only  joining  in  the  occasional  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn, 


Wal-den'-si-aii,  a.  &a.    [Waldensss.] 

A.  Aa  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Waiatt** 
sea  (q.v.). 

"  It  would  Appear  that  ouly  ftft«r  LutUer'a  d«clar^ 
tlou  In  fuvuur  of  clericNl  niarri.u(«  ilid  tlie  aauvtia 
llftf  cwuMj  to  Iwft  part  of  tl«  tyiUtl«tt»tan  doctriu*.'— 
Athmtaum.  April  T.  1SS»,  p-  ISO. 

B.  As  sttbd.:  Any  peVson  lioldiuK  Waiden- 
sian doctrines. 

"  Wlint  la  known  of  tbe  earlier  Vaodnta  vrltlnn 
ihows  Umt  the  ir-t?</t;.(»..o.,t  were  Ur  u.oru  likely  U 
adopt  an  existing  Catholic  trmiHlntiun  thmi  t.t  origin- 
ate uue  fur  iiionun:lveA."—Atheiu»u>n,  AprU  7,  IfM, 
p.  13U. 

*  wald'-grave,  «.  [Ger.  wald  =  a  forest,  and 
graj'=  a  ruler.]  (Grieve,  s..  Weald.]  In  the 
old  German    Empire,  a    head  forest-rauger. 

[WiLDORAVE.] 

wald'-heun-ite,  5.  [After Waldheim,  Saxony, 

where  fuLiiid  ;  sutt.  -ite  (Mia.).] 

Min.:  An  altered  mineral,  resembling  th« 
actiuolite  variety  of  hornblende  found  in 
serpentine.  It  contains  over  12  per  cent,  of 
Soda,  which  suggests  a  relationship  to  arfved- 
sonite  (q.v.).     (Du}ut.) 

Wald'-i^m,  s.  [Named  from  Peter  Waldo.] 
[Walden^es.] 

C%urch  Hist. :  The  doctrines  of  the  Wal- 
denses  (q.v.). 

"Other  points  of  Waiditm  appear  equally  to  wimt 
the  gtsuulue  spiritual  baala."— .4 !/»«'«»«"».  April  T.  1888. 

wald'-wol-le  (w  as  v).  s.  [Ger.  =  wood 
wooLj    Pine-'ueedle  wool  (q.v.). 

wale  (I),  »-  [A.S.  ttti/u  (pi.  u'ala)  =  &  weal, 
a  mark  of  a  Mow;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries,  walu 
=  a  rod,  a  wand  ;  Icel.  voir  (genit  valar)  —  a 
round  stick,  a  statf ;  Sw,  dial.  viU  —  a  round 
stick,  a  cudgel,  a  flail-handle  ;  Goth,  walus  =■ 
a  statf.  1 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  streak  or  stripe  produced  by  the  stroke 
of  a  rod  or  whip  on  animal  tlesli. 

"The  «*»/«.  iimrko.  ecaj»  aud  cicatrice*."— A  But- 
land  :  I'imarch.  p.  459. 

2.  A  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  surface 
of  cloth. 

"  Thou  art  roagber  tax 
And  of  a  conr&m  W't^e," 

lleauin,  &  FM. :  Four  PUyi  tn  Ont. 

3.  A  timber  bolted  to  a  row  of  piles  to 
secure  them  together  and  iu  position. 

II.  Shipwright.  :  A  wide  plank  at  certain 
portions  of  a  ship's  side,  extending  trnm  stem 
bi  stern,  and  describing  the  curve  of  the 
strokes. 

wale-knot,  wail-knot,  s. 

Naut. :  A  particular  sort  of  large  knot, 
raised  upon  the  end  of  a  rope  by  untwisting 
the  strands  and  interweaving  them  amongst 
each  other.  It  is  made  so  that  it  cannot  slip, 
and  serves  for  sheets,  tackles,  and  stoi^pers. 

^^e-pleoe,  s.  A  horizontal  tinilter  of  a 
quay  or  jetiy,  bolted  to  the  veiti&d  limbei-s, 
or  secured  by  anchor-rods  to  the  ma.sonr> ,  to 
receive  the  impact  of  vessels  couiing  or  lying 
alongsitle. 

t  wale-wort,  s.    [Wallwort.] 

wale  (2),  5.  [Wale  (2),  v]  The  act  of  choosing; 
a  choice  ;  a  person  or  thing  lliat  is  excellent ; 
the  pick,  the  best.     (Scotch.) 

"  Tlie  Bertmins  were  aye  the  teat*  o'  the  eoontlT 
aide.  '-Smtt.   (iuy  iJannerin-j,  C...  Iv. 

wale  (1).  v.t.  [Walk  (1),  a.]  To  mark  with 
wales  or  stripes. 

wale  (2),  v.t.  [Icel.  velja;  Dan.  valge;  Sw. 
vtUja ;  Ger.  wahlen ;  Gotli.  waija  n  —  to  choose 
or  select;  Icel.  val ;  Ger.  walU  —  o,  choice.) 
To  choose,  to  select,  to  pick  "ut.    (Scotch.) 

"  An"  Ilk-- a  godly  elect  haini 
He  a  itaJed  ua  out  a  ti  ue  :iin-'-  ^ 

iiuriii:  The Ordinatian, 

wal-bal'-la.  s.     [Valhalla.] 

wa'-Ue.  wa'-lie,  o.  [Wale  (2),  v.]  Ample, 
large,  excellent. 

"  Clap  in  hlB  toaJie  nawe  hl.ide." 

Gurm :  To  a  Eaggit. 

wa-lise',  «.     [Valise.1    (Scotch.) 

walk  (I  silent),  *walck,  •  walcke» 
*  walke  (pa.  t.  walked,  *  uvlk,  pa.  par. 
walkal,  *  wiUI.e),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  weidcan  ((.a.  t. 
wf6lr.  i)a.  par.  tcmlcen)  =  to  roll,  to  toss  otie'i 
self  about,  to  rove  about;  cogn.  witli  Dut, 
wnlken  =  tti  work  or  make  a  bat;  O.  DutL 
walcken=to  press  or  squeeze;   Icel.  vdika. 


JBto.  lat,  fere,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  p^ 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    ao,  oa  =  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


walk— walking 
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ffoQba^  to  roll,  to  stamp,  to  roll  about ;  vdlk 
a  tossing  ubout ;  Sw.  valku  =  to  roll,  to  full, 
to  W'jrk  ;  Dan.  vaike  =  l"i  full,  to  mill  ;  Ger. 
valken  =  to  full ;  O.  H.  Gcr.  wa'chan  =  to  full, 
to  roll  or  lunve  ubout ;  Lat.  volvo  =  to  roll.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  advance  by  alternate  steps,  setting 
one  foot  iH'fdie  the  other,  without  ruimiufi,  or 
so  that  one  foiit  is  set  down  before  the  other  is 
taken  up  ;  to  st^p  along.    {WycUffe  :  Mark  il.) 

2.  To  go  or  travel  on  fr>ot ;  to  ramble  ; 
especially,  t<i  move  or  go  on  foot  for  recreative 
exercise  or  the  like. 

"Will  you  lealk  with  me  »>x>ut  the  townT" 

SJtitkesp. :  Lomedif  of  Error*.  L  t. 

&  To  go,  to  come,  to  atep. 

"Pray  you.  vDalk  near," 

Shakvip. :  Timan  of  AlHeru,  il.  X 

4.  To  move  about  as  a  spirit  or  spectre,  or 
UB  one  in  a  state  of  somnambulism. 

"The  BpLrita  u'  the  ileml  may  trntk  again." 

Shiikeif.;  :    »inter'i  Talc.  i\^i.  i. 

5.  To  move  off;  to  push  off;  to  depart. 
{Collo'i) 

6.  To  live,  flct,  and  behave  In  any  paiticnlar 
manner;  to  conduct  one's  self;  to  pursue  a 
partieular  course  of  life.    (Micah  vi.  8.) 

•  7.  To  act,  to  move. 

"  lu  him  the  8|iirlt  of  a  hero  walk'd." 

WorUtieorih  :  Fxcnr$ion,  bk.  tU. 

•  8.  To  be  in  action  or  motion;  to  act,  to 
wag.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  6.) 

•  9.  To  roll,  to  turn. 

"Hia  rolling  eies  did  uever  rest  In  place. 
But  wu^Uveacliwhere  for  ft?«re  oi  liid  mlachannce.'' 
Sp-iiser:  F.  (J.,  III.  liL  16. 

•  10.  To  revolve,  to  turn. 

"  Frum  euery  coAMt  that  heauen  walks  about. 
Uiiue  tliither  come  tlie  iiolile  iiiRrt'iall  crtw." 

Spenter:  F.  V  .  I.  vil.  45. 

•  11.  To  be  stirring  ;  to  be  or  go  abroad ;  to 
mix  in  society. 

"Tlaptty  that  thou  Mvftst 
In  walk  where  aiiy  honest  men  resort," 

STMkeap.  :  Cotnedi/  q/  KrrOTt,  w, 

B.  Transitive : 

L  To  pass  through,  over,  along,  or  upon. 

"She  walkt  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." 

lij/ron :  Cormir,  L  8. 

^  An  elliptical  use,  in,  through,  &c.,  being 
omitted. 

2.  To  cause  to  walk  or  step  slowly ;  to  lead, 
drive,  or  ride  with  a  slow  pace. 

"To  wiilk  my  amhilug  geldiug." — Shaketp,:  M&rrj/ 
Wtoeao/  IVind^ir,  IL  2. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  fulling;  to 
fall.    (Scotch.) 

"  That  the  walker,  and  fuller  ehall  truly  walke,  foil 
thk^^e,  anil  norke  every  weh'ie  of  woollen  yarue,"— 
Stist'tl  :  Coll.  of  Stat.  Hen    nil.  |au.  6). 

4.  To  train,  as  a  young  foxhound. 

"Returned  hla  thanks  to  those  who  had  waiJc^d 
ptlli|)ie3.''-A'iWrf.  Aug,  27.  1637. 

6,  To  complete  or  perform  by  walking. 

"About  the  realm  she  tpi/Aj  her  dreadfnl  round." 
Pope:  StiUiut;  Thebaiit.llO. 

6.  To  frequent,  as  a  prostitute.  [Street- 
Talk  i  no.] 

"  The  uther  prisoner  waa  In  the  hnhit  of  toalking  the 
Qiiadraut.'— «.  Jamea't  QateUe,  July  2,  1887. 

<I  1.  To  walk  into: 

(1)  To  scold  severely  ;  to  give  a  drubbing  or 
severe  punishment  to.    (Colloq.) 

(2)  To  devour ;  to  ent  up.  (Colloq.  or  slang.) 
2.  To  walk  over :  In  racing,  to  go  over  n  race- 
course at  a  walk  or  at  one's  leisure.  (Said  of 
a  horse  wliidi  ahme  conies  to  the  starting- 
post  nut  of  all  the  entries,  and  has  only  to  go 
over  the  course  to  be  entitled  to  the  j-nze.) 

"He  then  proceeded  to  u>-ilk  o'-er  the  Imaginary 
flOursA  t'T  the  luuvginary  plate,"— ^<e.'rf,  Aug.  la,  1887. 

*  3.  To  walk  alone :  To  be  an  outcast ;  to  be 
forsaken  or  shunned. 

"To  walk  alotte.  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence." 
Shakcsp    :  Tw  (iet}l(,'rn>-n,  H.  I. 

i.  To  walk  the  hospitals:  To  attend  the 
medical  and  surgical  practice  of  a  genera' 
hospital,  ns  a  student,  under  one  or  more  of 
the  regular  stalf  of  physicians  or  surgeons 
attached  to  such  hospital. 

"You  never  see  a  posthny  In  that  'ere  hospital  u 
you  ti)<ilki-U.~-nickem:  f'ickwii-k.  ch.  11 

5.  To  walk  the  plank :  [Plank,  $.,  HJ. 
Wallc  il  silent),  5.     [Walk,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  walking. 

"My  wry  wu/*  should  bo  a  Jig."— .SVzAeip.  .'  Tt^lflh 
Bighr.  1.  3 

2.  The  pace  of  one  who  walks  :  as,  He  went 
at  a  vxilk. 

3.  The  act  of  walking  for  recreation,  exer- 
cise, or  the  like. 


4.  Manner  of  walking;  gait,  step,  carriage. 

"  Morpheiii.  of  all  his  uum'niuM  trnln,  esprws'd 
The  Hhapti  at  mau,  aud  ltult«t4<d  \xe»\. 
ThetAiW."  />i-v<i*n.    {Tv^ld.) 

6.  The  length  of  way  or  circuit  thn)U^;h 
which  one  walks.    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  111.  3.) 

6.  A  piece  of  ground  (U  to  widk  or  stroll  nn  ; 
a  place  in  which  one  is  accustomed  to  walk. 

7.  A  place  laiti  out  or  sit  apart  for  walking ; 
an  avenue,  promenade,  jMitliway,  or  the  like  : 

(1)  An  avenue  set  witli  trees,  or  laid  out  in 
a  gi'ovo  or  wood.  (Shakatp. :  Twelfth  NiglU, 
U.  5.) 

(2)  A  garden-path. 

8.  The  state  of  being  in  training,  as  a  young 
hound. 

"The  puppies  have  been  taken  Id  from  watt."— 
Pall  M<tH  Uaiette.  Oct  IS,  ISSi. 

9.  A  rope-walk. 

10.  A  district  habitually  served  by  a  hawker 
or  ititieniiit  vendor  of  any  commodity:  aa,  a 
milkman's  walk. 

11.  A  district  or  piece  of  ground  in  which 
animals  graze ;  a  tract  of  some  extent  where 
sheep  fetd;  a  pasture  for  sheep;  a  aheep- 
walk,  a  sheep-run. 

•12.  In  the  London  Royal  Exchange,  any 
portion  of  the  amlmlatory  which  is  specially 
frequented  by  merchants  or  traders  to  some 
particular  country.     {Simmonds.) 

*  13.  Manner  or  course,  as  of  life;  way  of 
living  :  as,  a  person's  walk  and  conversation. 

*li.  Intercourse.  * 

"  Oh  I  for  a  closer  walk  with  God." 

C'.wper  :  Olney  Hymnt,  L 

15.  Space,  range  ;  sphere  of  action ;  a  de- 
partment, as  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

"  To  achieve  fame  hi  the  higher  ipa'kt  of  art."— Ca#. 
Melll  Tichniciil  EUitcatar,  pU  xi..  p.  3iJ, 

*  walk-mill,   *  waaUKO-mill,  «.     A 

fnlling-mill. 

■■  a  vntulke  milt  or  fullers  worke-houM."— i».  Sut- 
laml  :  Ptinie,  bk.  xxxv.,  cli.  xi. 

walk-over,  s.  in  racing,  the  traversing 
of  the  course  by  a  horse  wliirh  is  the  only 
stJirter  ;  hence,  an  easy  victory;  a  victory 
without  opposition. 

"In  cases  where  no  second  horse  exists  In  racing 
law,  either  for  want  nf  placing  or  by  reason  u(  k  wiM- 
OWT."— Field,  June  26,  1887. 

Walk'-%-ble  (Ik  ns  k),  a.    fEng.  loalk  ;  -able.} 
Fit  for'walking  ;  capable  of  being  walked  over. 
"Your  now  walknble  roads   had   not  roused   your 
spirit."— Sir(/(.'  Letter  to  iiherid,in.\>jl.  IL.  j*.  12. 

Walk'-er  {I  silent),  a.     [Various  persons  so 
named.] 

Walker's  battery,  s. 

Elect.  :  A  I'atttry  resembling Smee's  battery 
(q.v.),  except  that  the  eleetru-negative  plate 
is  gas  grapliite  or  ]datinized  graphite.  It  is 
excited  by  dilute  sulphaaic  acid.    (Ganot.) 

1  Walker's  earth,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  In  Herefordshire  to 
an  unctuous  fuller's  eaith,  occurring  in  beds 
separating  the  Aymestry  or  Ludlow  limestone 
(Upper  Silurian).  It  tends  to  decay  and 
produce  landslips.    (Miirchison  :  Siluria.) 

walk'-er  (I  silent),  s.     [Eng.  valk,  v.  ;  -er.} 
1.  One  who  walks  ;  a  pedestrian. 

"They  Rr©  not  always  the  less  pteasanttothe  vafXrn* 
orspectatur."'- AV//ni>/..«     Ditcoitrtea,  No,  li 

*2,  That  with  which  one  walks  ;  a  foot. 

"  Lame  Mulclber.  hia  «>a'*«rii  quite  niiairmwn." 
Chapman:  Hnm^r  :  lH'id  xx,  36. 

*3.  Forest  Law  :  An  officer  appointed  to 
walk  over  a  certain  space  for  inspection  ;  a 
forester. 

*  4.  One  who  deports  himself  in  a  particular 
manner. 

5.  One  who  walks  or  fulls  cloth;  a  fuller. 
(See  extract  undtT  Walk,  v.,  B.  3.) 

6.  One  who  trains  young  hounds. 

"In  ^riving  the  tutut  'fluereas  to  foxDuotlng,  and 
the  puppv  uialkeiiut  Kitglnud:  '—Fit^Ul.  Aug.  27.  1837. 

IT  Walker!  or  Ilookty  Walker t  A  slang  ex- 
clamation "f  incredulity,  when  a  story  \s  told 
or  a  statement  made  which  is  known  or  be- 
lieved to  be  false.  The  oriLjiii  of  the  expres- 
sion is  much  disputed,  and  was  discussed  at 
length  in  Not^.s  rf  Queries.  There  are  three  ex- 
planations of  the  pliiase  :  (1)  That  many  years 
ago  there  was  an  aqnilitip-nnsed  Jew  named 
Walker,  n  popular  lecturer  on  astronoiuy,  who, 
telesropo  in  hand,  invited  his  pupils  to  "  Uike 
a  si;:ht  "  at  the  nn>on  nod  stars.  The  phrase 
struck  his  srhooU-oy  auditory,  who  freqnenlly 
"took  a  sight"  with  the  gesture  of  ontitretched 


arm  and  ndjimhiKia  to  none  atul  eye  ;  ('.')  that 
lliiokey  Walker  Wiis  a  London  niogitttniie  of 
dreaile<l  ncuteneHs  and  increduliiy,  whoa* 
hooked  nosii  gnve  the  tUlo  nf  "  *>eak  "  to  all 
his  Buccessom  ;  (3)  tlmt  J"lm  Walker  was  an 
out-door  clerk  in  a  bimincHN  Ip'Usu  in  Cheap* 
side.  "  Old  Jai-k,"  wIid  had  a  hooked  noM, 
wHsaspy  upon  the  employfea,  who  were  nlwayt 
throwing  discredit  on  his  reports,  so  that  Id 
time  his  word  was  disbelieved  and  his  occu- 
pation ceased.    (Slang  Diet.) 

wdlk'-er-ite  (I  silent),  $.    fAfter  Dr.  Wallur 
of  Edinburgh  ;  sulf.  -He  (Mm.).] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Pectolite  (q.v.). 

WlUk'-«r-it©9  (I  silent),  8.  pi.    (See  def.] 
Church  IlUt. :  An  Irish  l»ody  of  Sandema- 
nians,  est^iblished  by  a  minister  namt-d  Walker, 
who  seceiled  from  the  oiiginal  body  early  In 
the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

walk'-Ing  (/  silent),  •  waloUynge,  •  walk- 
ynge,  ;"■.  p<ir.,  a.,  &  s.     [Walk,  v.\ 

A.  •%  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ailj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhsta7itlve : 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  walks. 

2.  A  moile  or  iinmuer  ol  living;  coarse  of 
life.     (Dent.  ii.  7.) 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  fulling  cloth. 

1[  In  walking,  the  centre  of  gravity  in  suc- 
cessive steps  ilesrribea  a  series  of  consecutive 
curves,  wiih  their  convexities  upwards,  very 
much  resembling  the  line  of  Might  of  many 
birds.  The  movement  of  the  top  of  the  head 
is  similar  to  that  traced  by  the  centre  of 
gra\  ity.     (Fo4er :  Physiol.) 

walking -beam.  s.    [^eau  (i),  s.,  II.  3.] 

walking- cane,  a.  A  walking-stick  made 
of  cane. 

walklng-fem,  s. 

Hot.  :  Lycnp' xHh m  alovcn roides,  &  North 
Amerii-nu  species.    (Loiuiun.) 

walklng-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  iiopular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Ophioceiihalidifc  (q.v.). 

walking-gentleman,  s. 

Tkeut.  :  An  actor  who  fills  subordinate 
parts  requirmg  a  gentlemanly  appearance. 

walking-lady,  5. 

Thent. :  A  lady  wlio  fills  parts  analogous  to 
those  taken  by  a  walking  gentleman. 

walking-leaf.  5. 

Bot. :  Camptcsorits  rhizophyllua. 
walking-leaves,  s.pl.    [Lkaf-inbectb.] 
walking-staff^  5.    A  walking-stick. 
walking-stick,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  .\  staff  or  stick  cnrried  In 
the  hand  forsupport  oramusenietit  in  walking. 

"  You  may  take  me  In  with  a  vnlklng-ttick. 
Even   when  you  please.  ant|  hnlr)  rtie  with  a  i«elb- 
tlirt-HiL  ■  B'-aitm.  t  Flet.:  Heggurt  liath.  V,  L 

2.  Entovi.  :  A 
populir  name  for 
any  species  of  the 
family  Phasmidie 
(q.v.),  from  the  fact 
ttiat  they  are  desti- 
tute of  wings,  and 
resemble  dry  twigs 
so  closely  that,  ex- 
cept for  their  mo- 
tion, it  is  difficult 
to  iielieve  they  are 
really  alive.  They 
are  natives  of  sub- 
tropical and  the 
wanner  temperate 
regions,  and  walk 
gently  among  tiie 
branched  of  trees, 
reposing  in  the  sun, 
with  their  hmg,  an- 
teniDc-like  legs  stretched  out  in  front.  Called 
also  Animated  Slicks,  Walking  Straw,s,  ic 

WaVdng-slick  insert:  (Walkino-stick,  S.^ 

walking-straw, 

Entom. :  Any  species  of  the  family  PhBs> 
mid:e(q.v.):  specif.  Acrophiilla(PhH-*„ia)  titans 
a  gigantic  species  from  New  South  Wales, 

walking-ticket,  walking- paper,  a 

All  order  tit  lea\e  an  olllce  ;   an  order  of  difl- 
mis.^il.    (Sh'ng.) 


ALKINU-SIICK    INSIMTTS. 


boU,  too^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hln,  benpli;  go.  gem;  tkin,  tkls;  sin,  as;  expect,  :kenoption,  e^ist.    pli  =  fc 
-cian,  -tlan  =  ahgp.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -^on,  -gion  =  zbun.   -oioos,  -tious,  -Bloua  =  shus,   -ble,  -die,  ^c  —  b$l,  d^l. 
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walfcyr— wallenla 


waUdngr-tyrant,  i.    [Chrybolophus.] 

waUung-wbeel,  «. 

L  A  pedoittet«r(q.v.). 

2.  A  cylituler  which  is  made  to  revolve 
about  an  axle  by  the  weiyhtof  inen  or  atiiniala 
clinitiiig  by  steps  either  ita  internal  or  ex- 
ternal periphery.  Einplnyetl  for  tlie  purpose 
of  raisiug  water,  gi-iuUiutr  com,  and  various 
other  operations  for  wliich  a  moving  power 
Is  required.    [Trbad- wheel.] 

'Vr&lV-^iit,  8.    Cessation  of  work,  as  at  tb« 

btgiiiniiig  of  a  Btrike  (q.v).     [See  LccK-otT  ] 

Wal'-kJ^r,  s.     [Valkyr.] 

wall  (1),  •  wal,  •  walle.  s.  [A.S.  weal,  weall 
=  a  rampart  of  earth,  a  wall  of  stone,  from 
Lat.  vallitrn  —  a  rampart,  from  vallus  =  a 
stake,  a  pale,  a  palisade  ;  Wei.  gwal—&  ram- 
part ;  Dut.  wal ;  S\v.  vail;  Ger.  wall.] 
L  OTdiTiary  Language : 

1.  A  work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or 
finiilir  material,  rnised  to  some  hei^^ht,  and 
serving  to  inclose  a  space,  form  a  division, 
support  SMperiiicnnibent  weights,  form  a 
deleiice,  shelter,  or  security ;  nne  of  the  up- 
riglit  inclosing  sides  of  a  building  or  room  ; 
a  solid  and  permanent  inclosing  fence,  as 
around  a  flpld,  a  park,  a  town,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  rampart;  a  fortifiejl  enceinte  or  bar- 
rier.   (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  Why  ahould  I  war  without  the  aalTs  of  Troy, 
TbAt  tUul  tuch  cruel  battle  here  wltbiii!' 

ShakfSp.  :  Trryilitt  *  Crextida,  L  1, 

3.  Anj'thing  resembling  a  wall :  as,  a  wall 
of  armed  men. 

*  4.  A  defence ;  a  means  of  security  or  pro- 
tection. 

"  They  were  a  wall  tmto  OB  both  Iv  nlgbt  and  day." 
—1  Samuel  xxv.  l& 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  The  rock  inclosing  a  vein.  The 
npper  and  lower  portions  are  known  aa  the 
roof  and  floor  respectively.  Where  the  dip 
Is  consideriible,  the  upper  Itoundan"  ia  the 
hanging-wall,  and  the  lower  the  foot-wall. 

2.  NauL  :  A  large  knot  worked  on  the  end 
of  a  rope  ;  as  of  a  man-rope,  for  instance. 

%  •  i\)  To  go  to  the  wall:  To  get  the  worst 
of  a  contest. 

"ThAtehewB  thee  a  weak  slsve;  for  the  weakest  foei 
to  ttie  wtll.'—Sh/iMstp.  :  Itomeo  £  Juliet.  L  L 

(2)  To  hang  by  the  wall:  To  hang  up  neg- 
lected ;  hence,  not  to  be  made  use  of. 

"  I  am  licber  thau  to  hatig  bu  th«  uallA." 

Shak-gp.  :  Ctrnbeline,  lit  4. 

*  (3)  To  push  (or  thrust}  U)  the  wall :  To  force 
to  give  place  ;  to  crush  by  superior  power. 

"  Wotiien,  being  the  weaker  veMeln.  are  ever  thru4t 
to  tJie  tvttll." — Shakeip. :  Romeo  Jt  Jitiiet,  L  L 

*  (4)  To  take  Vie  wall  of:  To  get  the  better  of. 

"I  will  tnkf  the  wall  of  auy  mui  or  maid."— 
Shaken/,  :  Homeo  A  Jttliet,  L  1. 

'waU-barley,  s. 

Bot. :  /for(i€ifm?niirinum,  a  species  with  long 
brittle  a.wns,  which  stick  in  the  throat  of  the 
cattle  which  feed  upon  them. 

wall-bearing,  s. 

Mach. :  A  beaiing  for  receiving  a  shaft  when 
entering  or  parsing  through  a  wall. 

wall-box.  5. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ■■  A  box  let  into  a  wall  for  the 

reception  of  letters  for  po.st. 

2.  Mach.  :  A  devire  for  supporting  a  plum- 
mer-bl'ick  in  which  a  shaft  rests  in  passing 
through  a  wall.  It  consists  of  a  rectan-^ular 
cast-iion  frame,  having  arrangements  for  re- 
ceiving and  holding  the  box  in  lixed  position. 

wall'bntterfly.  5. 

Entom. :  Lasiomviaia  megcera  (Stainton),  Pyr- 
arga  megcera  (Newman),  a  British  bnfteriiy. 
Wings  fulvous,  with  dark-binwn  markings  ; 
the  fore  ones  with  a  black  spot  having  a  white 
centre,  and  the  hind  ones  with  three  similar 
spots  and  the  mdiments  of  a  fourth.  Cater- 
pillar green,  with  two  yellowish  lines  on  each 
side  ;  the  head  and  the  tail  reddish.  It  feeds 
on  Timothy-grass. 

wall-clamp,  s.  A  brace  or  tie  to  hold 
vails  together,  or  the  two  parts  of  a  double 
wall,  to  prevent  spreading. 

wall-creeper,  s. 

Ornith, :  Ticlwdroma  muraria^  a  native  of 
southern  and  ceittml  Eun>pe.  It  frequents 
walls  and  ]«er|>endicular  ro<-ks  in  preference 
to  trees,  the  favourite  reaort  of  the  genus 


Certhia.  It  ift  a  very  pretty  bird,  about  six 
Inches  long;  plumage  light  gray,  witli  bright 
crimson  on  the  shoulders,  the  larger  wing- 
coverts,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries  ; 
the  rest  of  tlie  wings  black  ;  tail  black,  tipped 
with  white.  Called  also  Spider-L-atcher,  from 
its  habit  of  feeding  on  spiders  and  insects 
OyHlughby,  Omithoio^  (ed.  Ray),  p,  143X 

wall-cress,  5.    [Cress,  «..  t  (32).] 

wall  desk,  <.  A  bracket-desk  attached 
to  a  wall.  • 

wall-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Folypodiuni  vulgare. 

wall-frolt,  8.  Fruit  grown  on  trees 
planted  and  trained  against  a  walL 

wall-germander,  s. 

Bot. :  Teucrium  Chaimzdrys. 

wall-ink,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  Beccahunga^    [BROORLntB.] 

wall-knot,  s.    [Wale-knot.] 
wall-lettuce,  s. 

Bot.:  Luctuca((oTmer\y  Prenanthes)mura}is. 
It  is  an  annual  or  biennial,  one  to  three  feet 
high,  with  narrow  membranous  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  Found  on  old  walls  and  in 
rocky  copses. 

wall-lizard,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Lacerta  muralis,  common  In  the  south  of 
Europe. 

2.  Any  species  of  Geckotid£e(q. v.).  [Gecko.] 

t  wall-newt,  s.    An  unidentified  reptile. 

"  Poor  Tom  ;  that  eats  .  .  .  the  loall-nrut  and  the 
w&teT."—SJiakeap.  :  Lear,  ilL  4. 

wall-paper,  «.     Paper-hangings. 
wall-pellltory,  s.    [Pellitory,  ^  (2).] 
wall-pennywort,  s. 

Bot, :  Cotyledon  Uinbilicus.     [Cotyledon.) 
wall-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  Sedum  acre.     [Sedum.] 

wall-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  artillery 
mounted  on  a  wall. 

wall-plate,  $. 

1.  Building: 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  let  into  a  wall  to  serve 
as  a  bearing  for  the  ends  of  the  joists. 

(2)  A  raising-plate  (q.v.). 

2.  Mach. :  The  vertical  back-plate  of  a 
plnmmer-blook  bracket,  for  attachment  to 
the  wall  or  post. 

wall-rocket,  s. 

BoL  :  Diplotaxis  tenuijolicu    [Diplotaxis.] 
wall-me,  s. 

Bot. :  AspUniuvi  Ruta-muraria,  a  British 
fern,  with  tlie  wirj'  stipes  black  below,  fronds 
one  to  two  inches  long,  recurved,  often  del- 
toid, bipinnate.    Found  on  walls  and  rocks. 

wall-saltpetre,  b.    A  popular  name  for 

Nitrucalcite  (q.v.). 

wall-sided,  a. 

NauL :  Saitl  of  a  ship  with  npright  sides 
above  the  water-line ;  in  contradistinction  to 
the  terra  tumbling-home,  in  whii-h  the  ship 
bulges  below,  and  has  less  beam  at  the  upper 
deck  than  at  the  water-line. 

wall-spleenwort,  s. 

Bot. :  Aspkniiim  TrichomaneSt  a  British 
fern,  with  the  stipes  brown  above,  black 
below,  the  frond  six  to  twelve  inches  high, 
linear  pinnate,  with  fifteen  to  forty  pinnae. 

wall-Spring,  s.  A  spring  of  water 
issuing  from  stratified  rocks. 

wall-tent,  «.  A  tent  or  marquee  with 
upright  sides. 

wall-tree,  s. 

Hort. :  A  fruit-tree  nailed  to  the  wall  for 
the  better  exposure  of  the  fruit  to  the  sun, 
for  the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  wall,  and 
for  protection  from  high  winds. 

wall-washer,  s.  A  large  plate  at  the 
end  of  a  tie-rod  to  extend  the  external  bear- 
ing. They  are  known  as  bonnets,  stare,  S's, 
according  to  shape. 

wall-wasp,  9. 

Entcm.:  Odynerus  parieivm.     [OdyntbI's.] 


wall  (2),  *.    (WEL^  «.] 

wall  (3),  «.  [Icel.  vagi  =  a.  beam,  a  beam  or 
diseaiie  in  the  eye.]    (8ee  cumjiouiid.) 

wall-eye.  *waule-eye,  'wbal-ele, 
*  Wliall-tsye,  s.  An  eye  in  which  the  ins  m 
of  a  very  liglit  gray  oi  whili^h  coluur.  (.Said 
commouty  of  horses.) 

"A  puirof  KKiU-ryet  In  a  ftM«  forced." 

Ben  Jouton  :  C'tnithia  t  HSBtU,  v.  X. 

wall-eyed,  a. 

1.  Having  an  eye,  the  iris  of  which  is  of  a 
very  liglit  gray  or  whitish  colour.  (Said  uf 
horses.) 

2.  Having  eyes  \vith  an  undue  proportion 
of  wliite;  ha\ing  the  white  of  the  e\e  very 
large  and  distorted,  or  on  one  side.    (Pror.) 

*  3.  Glaring-eyed,  fierce-eyed. 

"  Wall-eytd  wrath  or  atarliie  rage." 
^  Shaketp.  :  hhig  John,  !t.  & 

wall.  v.t.     [Wall,  «.] 

'  1.  To  inclose  w;th  or  as  with  a  wall  or 
walls. 

"Amphloon. 
That  with  bis  imglug  wuUai  the  citee." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T..  17,067. 

•  2.  To  defend  by  or  as  by  walls  ;  to  fortify. 

•'  Walled  by  nature  'gaiuat  invader*  wroii^r." 

Speuier:  F.  Q..  IV.  x.  8. 

•  3.  To  obstruct  or  hinder,  as  by  a  wall 
opposed. 

*•  To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flIghU" 

Shnkaijj.  :  I  Benry  17.,  It.  S. 

*  4.  To  fill  Up  With  a  wall. 

5.  In  university  slang.  To  gate  (q.v.). 
Wal'-la-ba,  s.    [Guiauan  name.]    [Epebua.] 
Wallatia-tree,  ». 

Bot. :  Eperua /aicata. 

wal'-la-bj^,    whal'-la-bS?,   wal'-la^beS, 

s.     (See  extract.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  or  species  oftlie  genus 
or  sub-genus  Halniaturus  (q.v.). 

"  The  kaiigaroos  of  this  kcUuu  L&ve  also  the  mtiffle 
nnkeil.  but  they  are  rather  omaller  nicies  [tbau 
thuaa  ot  M&crupofl  protwr  Hud  of  the  Buli-|2eiiiM 
Oaphraiit«rL   frwiueiiters   of    fort-ets   n.iid    dense    ii«- 

feiieUalile  hushes  and  tscrubs,  lUid  heut-e  often  cnlled 
□ah  kmigiiroos,  though  a  n»tive  name  'teallobj/'  is 
now  generally  applied  to  theui."— £nci/c.  Brit.  |e<L  Kh), 
xiii.  8iO. 

Wal'-lSiOb,  s.  [Wallachta.]  A  Wallachian ; 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Wallachians. 

Wal'l&ch'-i-an,  a.  k  s.    [See  def.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  "Wallachia, 

its  language,  or  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subitantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  WaHachia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  theWallaehians; 
that  dialect  uf  the  Romance  languages  spoken 
in  Wallachia  and  MnWavia. 

Wallactaian-sheep,  s. 

Zool. :  A  variety  of  Ovis  aria,  remarkable 
for  the  enormous  develoianent  of  itji  horns, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  Koodoo.  The 
fleece  is  coniptised  of  a  snft  woolly  undercoat, 
covered  with  and  protected  by  long  drooping 
hair.  Natives  of  Westem  Asia  and  the  adja- 
cent portions  of  Europe  ;  common  in  Wal- 
lachia, Hungary,  and  Crete.  Called  also  the 
Cretan  sheep. 

-wal'-lab,  siiff.  [Hind.,  Mahratta,  &c.]  The 
agent  *in  doing  anything,  as  Ghodiwu/?a  or 
GhoTiwidlitk  —  a  horse-keeper,  one  who  looks 
after  a  horse;  Conipetition-WdJ^a/i,  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  a  competitive  examination. 
{Anglo-Indian,) 

wal'-la-ro6,  s.    [Native  Australian  word.] 

Zool. :  The  name  anplied  in  Australia  to 
various  species  of  kangaroo. 

walled,  a.  [Eng.  wall  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.]  Provided 
witli  a  wall  or  walls  ;  inclosed  or  fortified 
with  walls  ;  fortitied. 

"The  cities  are  jreat.  aud  valUd  op  to  heaTeo."— 
Devteronomg  I.  28. 

walled-area,  s, 

Metall.  :  An  ore-roasting  space  inclosed  by 
three  walls,  or  by  four,  with  the  exception  of 
a  doorway. 

wal-le'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  an  Irishman, 
Matthew  Wallen,  who  helped  P.  Browne  with 

his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrsinacese,  tribe  Ardisi- 
eto.     Shrubs  with  the  leaves  leather>-,  entire; 


f&te,  iSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt, 
or»  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  son;  mat€b  cub,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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llowpTs    in    terminal    panicles ;    caI\TC   cam- 

panulHte,  fnur-tcUied  ;  c'>i\»lla  tul.ular,  fnur- 
parte'i ;  slaiiiens  I'mir  ;  finit  round,  tlt-sliy. 
Found  in  tropical  Anieriua.  The  seeds  uf 
WaUenia  laurifiUia  are  prpyery. 

WaU'-er,  5.    [Eng.  tcall  (1),  v. ;  -«r.l    One  who 

builds  walls. 

wall-er'-i-an.  wall-er'-i-an-ite.s.  [After 
tlie  Swe'lisli  niintiulogist  WuUerius  ;  auff,  -an, 
-anitf  {M in.).] 

JtfiTu  ;  A  variety  of  Aluminous  Hornblende 
(q.v.). 

wal'-let,  "wal-et,  •watel,  «.  {The  same 
won!  OH  u-iitlle  (q.v.);  <f.  Ger.  iwit  =  cloth  ; 
vxUsdck,  uHiiLaack  =  a  wallet ;  O.  Sw,  xoad  = 
cloth  ;  Eiig.  wad.] 

1.  A  bag  or  sack  for  containing  articles 
which  a  person  carried  with  hin»,  na  a  bnj;; 
for  cairyiiig  tlie  necessaries  for  a  jm.rney  or 
mnrch  ;  a  l<naps.ick  or  pedlar's  or  beggar's 
pack,  bundle,  or  biig, 

"  lie  eiiteretl  Into  a  long  gnllery,  wliere  he  laid  down 
Ma  wu'let."—AtUiUou  :  Specrator.  No,  281*. 

2.  A  pni-ket-book  fcrmoney.    {A7}ier.) 

3.  Anytldng  piotuberant  and  swagging. 

"  WliusB  tlimnts  had  hftiiKliig  at  tlieni 
Mdll'-H  of  flesli.'  :ihaki::<p.  :  Temf>«tl,  IIL  S. 

4.  A  supply. 

"  Au  old  ttHviper,  who  had  a  good  wallet  of  stories 
for  the  cHiiij'-Hrtt,'— Ueutrte,  lu  Maonillan't  Magattne, 
July.  1981.  p.  1W7. 

•  wal-let-eer',  s.  [Eng.  waUet ;  -«r.]  One 
wlio  bfars  a  wallet;  one  who  travels  with  a 
wallet  or  knapsack. 

Wall'-fl(J^-er,  s.     [Eng.  wall,  and/otyer.] 

1.  Literally  £  Botany : 

(1)  Tlie  genus  Cheiranthus,  and  spec.  Cheir- 
anthiis  Chelri.  It  is  a  perennial  crucifer,  with 
a  stem  slirubby  below,  adpressed  bipar- 
tite hairs,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire  leaves, 
large  racenied  flowei-s  having  i>etals  with  long 
claws,  a  four-angled  pod,  and  seeds  shortly 
wihgi-d  alii.ve.  It  is  a  native  of  sumhern 
and  central  Europe.  Its  beauty  and  fine  sniell 
have  led  to  ita  intro'luctiou  into  garuens, 
where  it  has  run  into  many  vnrieties,  marked 
by  the  diversity  of  their  colours,  most  of  tliem 
bt^ing  of  a  rich  brown,  or  yellow,  or  varie- 
gated with  puiple  and  yellow,  and  in  general 
witli  double  fluwers. 

(2)  Bntssica  Ckeira»tkus,  a  sub-species  of 
B.  moneiisis.  It  is  hispid,  with  a  branched 
and  leafy  stem,  and  is  grown  in  Jersey  and 
Alderney. 

(3)  Manulea  Cheiranfkits.  It  is  aScmpliu- 
lariacei'Ds  iilant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1795. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  who  at  a  ball  looks  on 
without  dnncing;  either  from  choii;e  or  in- 
ability to  obtain  a  paitner.    {Collog.) 

"  The  iiiAlUeii  willjlowert  of  the  room 
Admire  the  Ireslmesa  of  his  blooiu." 

i*ru«it:  Couiitj/  BalL 

Vall'-ing,  s.  [Ens.  ■"•an  (1).  s. ;  -ing.]  Walls 
in  general  ;  material  for  wallfi. 

"A  few  steps  from  tlie  ante '^f  the  town  Is  another 
bit  of  the  aii«riit  loalli-iy  >jt  Nepete."— Cenjji*.-  Citie4 
*  CffTieteriet  of  EtrurUi.  L  W. 

•wall'-nut,  s.    [Walnut.] 

Wal-loon',  ».  &  a.  (A  name  given  by  tho 
I'eiitnns  to  the  Celts  of  Flandeis  and  the  Isle 
of  Walclieien;  from  the  same  rout  as  A.S. 
■WMlh  =  foreign  ;  Ger.  wdlsche  =  foreign  ;  O.  il. 
Ger.  ii!a/u/i  =  a  foreigner.]  [Walnut,  Welsh.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Gallic 
Bi'lgie,  who  occupy  the  Belgian  provinces  of 
Hainanlt,  Li^ge  and  Nnnuir,  yoiithern  Ura- 
baut,  Western  Luxembourg,  and  a  few  villages 
In  Rhenish  Prussia, 

2.  The  langu;ige  spoken  in  these  provinces ; 
it  i-s  a  dialect  or  patuis..f  Fren<li,  with  a  great 
proportion  ot  Gallic  words  preserved  in  it. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Walloons. 

Walloon  Protestants,  s.  pi 
Church  Hist. :  A  brancli  of  the  French 
Calvinists,  wlio  settled  in  the  Netherlands  at 
the  Revmation  uf  the  Edict  of  Nautes  in 
16S5.  They  are  gradually  dying  out  as  a 
aepaiate  body. 

Wal'-lop,  v.i.  &  f.  [A  doublet  of  gallop  (q.v.), 
from  A.a.  vmJlan;  O.  Fris.  walla;  Low  Ger. 
wallen  =  to  boil. J 


A-  IntrausUive : 

1.  To  l>'dl  with  a  continued  babbling  or 
lu-aviiig  and  lulling  uf  the  liquid  accoiupauied 
with  miiae.     {I'ruv.) 

2.  To  move  qulukly  with  great  effort;  to 

gallop.     (I'roi.) 
B,  Tnnisitive: 

1.  To  castigate,  to  flog ;  to  Ibrash  soundly ; 
to  drub. 

•"TrvtuK  to  get  at  a  food  plaoe  totoaftapyrm  with 
hb  toT\i\e."~-ScrtbnMr'i  if.iy<«i/m.  Nov..  UM.  p.  T8. 

2.  To  tumble  over;  to  dash  down.     {Prov.) 
wal'-lop,  s.     [Wallop,  v.] 

1.  A  quick  motion  with  much  agitation  or 
effort.    (i*rov.) 

2.  A  severe  blow.    {Slang  A  Prov.) 

wal'-lop-er,  s.     [Eng.  wallop ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  wallops. 

2.  A  pot-walloper  (q.v.). 

wal'-16w(l),  v.i.  [Wallow,  a.]  To  wither, 
to  fade,  to  sink,  to  droop.    (Prov.) 

wal'-low,  "  wal-ew,  *  wal-ow, "  walwe, 

v.i.  &it.   [A.S.  wfa/u;wft  =  toroll  round;  cugn. 
with  Goth,  loaiwjan  =■  to  roll;  LaL  volvo.) 
A.  Intraiisitive: 

1.  To  roll  one's  bo'ly  on  the  ground,  in 
mire,  or  in  other  substance;  to  tumble  and 
roll  in  anything  soft. 

"The  BOW  that  walloweth  In  the  min-'—OUpin: 
B«rr7f>n9,  To).  1..  ser.  SO. 

2,  To  roll  or  toss  about. 

"  And  heiuled  dolphins  play:  part,  hoge  of  buHt. 
Wiillatvinff  unwieldy."  Jtillon:  P.  L^  vil.  4L 

•  3.  To  live  in  tilth  or  gross  vice. 
"B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roll, 

"  He  tetiteteide  a  gret  stoon  to  the  dore  of  the  blrlel 
&  went  awey.  "—  Wyciiffe  :  Mattheta  xxxiL 

2.  To  roll  about  on  tlie  ground,  in  mire,  or 
the  like. 

"Gird  thee  with  aackcloth,  and  vatto/W  th^Mlf  In 
eahKo,"— Jeremiah  vL  20. 

•  wal'-low,  a.  [Wallow  (2),  v.]  A  kind  of 
rolling  walk. 

"  One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  French  new  wnVate.'' 
Ih-yden  :  Man  of  Mode.    (KpiloiJiie.) 

wal'-low,  a.  [A.S.  wealg :  Icel.  valgr,  vdlgr 
=  lukewarm.)    Insipid,  fcisteless.    (Prov.) 

wal'-16w-er,  ».    [Eng.  wallow  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  One  wlio  or  that  which  wallows. 

"  Eternal  u/allotoen  in  Circe's  sty." 

jitville:  iwttit.  qf  JurenaZ. 
%  A  lantern-wheel  (q.v.). 

"wal'-low-ish.  'wal-ow-yslie,  a.  JEng. 
wallow;  -ish.]     Insipid,  flat,  nau.seous. 

"To  muche  myngle  mangled,  and  waZowythe."— 
Udal :  Jatm*  iv. 

walls'-end,  «.  [See  def.]  A  superior  variety 
of  Ent,dish  coal,  so  called  from  lia\  ing  been  dug 
at  Wallsend,  on  the  Tyne,  near  the  .spot  where 
the  w.ill  of  Sererus  ended.  The  original  mines 
have  long  been  exhausted. 

wall'-wort,  wale-wort,  s.  [A.S.  w(bI  = 
slaughter,  from  giowiug  at  the  village  of 
Slaughterford,  in  Wiltshire,  where,  it  is  said, 
a  Danish  army  was  destroyed;  or  from  A- S. 
wcalh  =  foreign.    {Prior.y] 

Bot.:  (1)  ParietaHa  q^cma?i3  [Pellitory]  ; 
(2)  Sedum  acre  [Stonkcrop]  ;  (  )  Savihucus 
Kbulus  [Uanewort]  ;  (4)  Cotyledon  Umhiliciis. 

wal-lj^-dral-glo,    wal'-ly-dra,g-gle,  «. 

[Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  =  the  dregs  of  tho 
wallet.]  The  youngest  biril  in  a  nest,  an<l 
hence  used  for  any  feeble  iil-grown  creature. 
{Scotch.) 

"  And  wives  nl*  their  rocks  and  dlstafft,  the  very 

KiiVi/Ar^iiijlet  o' the  country  aidkn.' —Soott :   Rob  Hoy, 

ch.  xxjlIp. 

•walm,  t7.i.    [Whelm.]    To  rise. 

"Asmokls  fume  walmeth  np  with  manjr  tumlngi 
Hko  waves."—/*.  HolUud:  Plinie,  bk.  lU.  ch.  xliiL 

walm' -  Sted  -  tite  {l  silent),   s.     [^After  the 
Swedish  chemist  Walmstedt ;  suff. -ite(i/i/i.).] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Breunnerite  (q.v.).  con- 
taining nearly  2  per  cent   of  protoxide  of 
manganrse.     Found  in  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

*wal-note,  «.    [Walnut.] 

wal'-nut,  '  wal-not,  •  wal-note,  »,  k  a, 

[Lit.  =  foreij;n  nut,  fiom  A.S.  wenlh  =  foreign, 
and  ^nui— a  nut;  cogn.  with  DuL  wulnoot; 


O.  Due.  vnlnote  ;  led,  ifUhnnt ;  Dan.  voJnod/ 
Bw.  valnol ;  (Jer.  vaUntLU,  teaUclu  niui.J 

A.  As  8ultttantiv9 : 

1.  Hot.  :  Any  species  or  tree  of  the  genua 
JiiglanB.  Tliero  are  8cvi*ii  or  eij;ht  ii-»-.  wr^  lo 
all,  tht)  beat  known  bt'ing  tho  lllitck  Walnut 
{Jngluna  iiij/ni)  of  tho  UnltM  Slale-i,  and  thu 
0>n,ui>>n  Wulunt  {J.regUi),  tt  niiiivc  of  Asia. 
The  Blutk  Wnlnnt  Is  a  hirk'c  and  l>eauilfu] 
tno,  ita  trunk  being  Bunuiitnu«  cix  or  Beven 
liM-t  in  diameter,  wliilo  Iih  timbei-  Is  of  the 
higheet  vuluo  tor  caMuet  nninuhiLture.  Tlio 
fruit  is  Inleriur  to  th»t  of  J.  regia.  Anulher 
couiniou  epccicB  of  this  country  U  the  IJntier- 
nut  {J.  eiucrfu),  a.  nunh  smallor  tree,  which 
bears  an  elon;,'nted  nut,  covoied  with  a  viscid 
substance.  Sugar  is  obtained  from  tho  Mtp  of 
thin  tree,  as  Irom  that  of  the  mapte.  The  iurior 
biirk  is  mihlly  ratbiirtic.  The  leaves,  nibbed 
to  powder,  are  TJHetul  for  blistering.  J.  regia 
is  a  large  tree,  which  bears  nn  excellent  fruit, 
and  has  lung  been  cultivated  in  Europe.  It 
btia  been  ititrodiu-od  into  this  countrj',  and  is 
highly  valued  for  its  wood,  wlilch  was  held 
to  \m3  the  bt'st  known  till  mahi-gany  wag  dia- 
C'lveied,  and  la  still  exceedingly  prized  for 
giinstoiks,  thongli  it  is  now  inipurled  Into 
Europe  for  this  puipose  from  Asia. 

2.  Comm. :  The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree;  It 
is  of  griat  value  as  a  cal'inet  nnd  furniture 
mateiial,  being  very  durable,  and  takiijg  a 
line  polish. 

B,  Ae  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  wal- 
nut-tree: as,  a  walnut  table. 

walnut-oll.    ».     The  oil  obtained  flmra 

the  albumen  of  the  seed  of  the  walnut  tree 
by  reducing  them  to  a  pulp,  and  subjecting 
them  to  pressure,  first  with  and  then  without 
heat.  In  Cashmere  the  oil  is  largely  used  in 
cookery  and  as  an  illuminant,  but  in  Europe 
it  is  not  much  em]  loycd  for  food,  the  tasttf 
being  olfensive  to  many  persona. 

walnut-tree,  ».    [Walnut,  A.  1.] 

walnut-wood.  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  bTihst. :  The  wood  of  the  walnut-trea 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  wal- 
nut-tiee  :  as,  a  walnut-wood  table. 

wal-piirg'-ine,  wal-purg'4te  (w  as  v), 

s.  [After  the  Walpur^is-lode,  in  which  it  was 
found  ;  sulf.  -ine,  'ite  (jl/ut.).] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  occurring  In 
thin,  Bcale-Iike  crystals,  with  various  other 
uiiiniuui  coin|>ound3.  at  the  Weiss^r  Hirsch 
mine,  near  Sehneeberg,  Saxony.  Sp.  gr.  5'8  ; 
lustre,  somewhat&damantinetogreasy;  colour, 
wax-yellow.  Conipo-i.  :  a  hydrated  arsenate 
of  bi.snuith  and  urainum,  with  the  suggested 
fornuita  4R2O3ASO5  +  5H0,  in  which  R2O3  = 
the  oxides  of  bismuth  and  uranium. 

Wal-purg'-is  (W  as  V),  s.    [See  compound.] 

Walpurgls-nlglit,  s.  The  eve  of  May 
1,  wliich  has  become  associated  with  some 
of  the  most  popular  witch  superstitions  of 
Germany,  though  its  connection  with  Wal- 
purgis,  Walpurga,  or  Walburga,  a  female  sainb 
of  the  eighth  century,  is  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  her  feast  falling  properly  on 
Feb.  23.  On  this  night  the  witches  were  sup- 
posed to  ride  on  broomsticks  and  he-goats 
to  some  appointed  rendezvous,  such  as  tho 
highest  point  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  or  the 
Brocken,  where  they  held  high  festival  with 
their  master,  the  devil. 

wal'-riis,  *.  [Orig.  from  Scandinavian ;  copu 
with  hw.  vallross;  Dan.  livalros;  IceL  (in  an 
inverted  form)  hross-hvalr  =  a  horse-whale, 
the  name  being  given  (it  is  suggested)  from 
the  noise  mado  by  the  atiiinal  sometimes 
resembling  a  neigh;  A.S.  hors-whcd  =  horse- 
whale,  a  walrus,    (^/.cal.)] 

Zool. :  Trichechus  rosmarus :  called  also  the 
Morse,  Sea-horse,  and  Sea-cow.  Tho  Walrus 
is  now  confined  to  the  regions  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  though  its  extinct  ancestors 
had  a  much  wider  geographical  range.  It  is  a 
large  carnivorous  marine  mammal,  onlinarily 
from  ten  to  twelve  tVot  long,  with  a  girth  of 
ni'arly  as  utmdi ;  "  it  is  said  that  it  somutimes 
attains  a  length  of  twenty  feet"  (Van  Uoeven); 
muzzle  abruptly  truncated,  with  long  and  r^ 
markabiy  strong  bristly  moustaches;  small 
eyes ;  external  ear  wanting,  though  the  orifics 
is  distinctly  visible;  bidy  lurgeand  sack-like, 
tapering  towards  the  tail ;  hind  limbs  short, 
connected  by  a  membrane  which  covers  the 


boil,  ho^;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  9911,  cboms.  ^hln,  ben^li; 
-dan,  -tian  =  sli^n.   -tion,  -aion  =  Bbun;  ~%ioiK  -flon 


go,  gem;  thin,  ^lus;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenopbon,  eyist.    -ing. 
=  ahun.    -clous,  -tloua.  -bIoua  =  BhixB,   -ble,  -die,  ia  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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tail,  foi-e  limbs  strong  and  stumpy,  all  with 
Ave  dii,'ils  Tlie  liide  is  of  a  tawiiy-brnwn 
colmir,  wilh  difficulty  penetrated  by  bullets, 
and  lias  been  likened  to  a  t"Ugli,  flexible  f<>at 
of  mail.  The  upper  canines  are  developed  in 
adnlts  of  btitli  sexes  into  immense  tusks,  each 
finm  llfteeii  inclies  to  tw*  feet  long,  and 
weij^hin^  ten  pounds  and  upwards.  In  smne 
individuals  tlie  points  converge  towards  Jind 
in  others  they  diverge  from  each  other.  This 
was  one  reiison  why  Fremery  wished  to 
adopt  two  species  ;  but  Suiidevall  Ims  shown 
tlnit  scarcely  two  skulls  can  be  exanuned 
without  minute  ditferences  in  the  size  and 
direction  of  the  tusks  being  perceive-l.  The 
most  important  function  of  these  tusks  is 
d'KgiuK  shell  fish,  the  favourite  f"od  of  the 
Walrns,  nut  of  the  banks  and  mud  of  shoal- 
Wftter.  They  are  also  employed  to  raise  the  body 
out  of  the  water,  by  di^^ging  tliem  into  ice- 
floes, wliii-h  proltably  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
of  the  Rosmarine  (q.v.) ;  and  they  form 
terrible  weapons  of  otience,  as  by  a  quick  turn 
of  the  neck  the  aidmal  can  strike  upwards, 
downwards,  or  sideways  with  equal  dexterity. 
Walruses  are  gregarious,  and  are  found  ou  the 
8ea-shore  and  on  ice-floes ;  some  keep  guard 
whilst  those  of  the  main  Itody  sleep,  and  when 
danger  threatens  the  sentinels  awake  the  others 
by  bellowing.  Thev  are  s.iid  to  be  monogamous, 
and  the  female  brings  forth  at  nine  months 
one  calf,  usually  on  the  ice-floes.  In  disposi- 
tion they  are  quiet  au'l  inofiensive,  unlesa 
attacked  or  during  the  love-st-ason,  or  if  their 
young  are  in  danger,  when  they  become 
desperately  aggressive,  and  furiously  attack 
the  hunters  on  the  ice  or  in  their  boats.  The 
area  of  the  Walrus  and  its  numbers,  owing  to 
reckless  slaughter  by  sealers  and  wliabTS,  are 
fast  dfcreasing,  and  the  few  rem;uning  seek 
nnfiequented  spots  in  high  latitudes  inacces- 
sible to  seders.  At  one  time  there  was  a  con- 
fiiilerahle  trade  in  Walrus-hunting,  but  it  is 
now  at  a  very  low  ebb  :  the  tusks  alone  have 
any  cmnmercial  value  at  the  present  time ; 
but  formerly  Walrus-hides  were  used  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  machine-bands,  &c. 
A  living  specimen  was  brought  alive  to  Hol- 
land in  1012;  and  two  specimens  have  been 
procuied  for  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  but  both  died  soon  after  being 
brought  to  their  new  quarters. 

•wait,  a.  [A.S.  toeo/i  =  unsteady ;  nnioeaU  — 
bteady,  from  wedUiui  =  ta  roll,] 

Nant. ;  An  old  term  equivalent  to  crank. 
(Smyth,.) 

•  wait,  V.  i.  (Walt,  a.]  To  roll  over ;  to  totter, 
to  fall,  to  throw,  to  ruslu  ,tWELTEB.J 

wal'-ter,  v.i.    [Walt,  o.] 
•1.  Ti)roll,  to  welter. 

••  Wherein  the  aiuiier  toaltereth  and  wrappeth  hym 
>eUe.  as  a  sowe  waluwetli  iu  ilie  styukyug  gyretiit-"— 
Fiaher  •  Sefon  Paulines:  Pa  vi, 

2.  To  upset ;  to  be  overturned. 
walth,  a.     [Wealth.]    Plenty,  riches,  wealth. 

"  PeppiTcorii,  we  hue  toallh  ot  them."— &««( .•  Anti- 
qiuxni-  til.  xL 

Wal'-tham  (th  ns  t).  s.  [See  dof.] 
Gei'Q. :  Wdltham  Alibey,  iu  Essex. 
Waltham  Black  Act,  5.   [Black  Act.] 

wal-ther'-i-a  (w  as  v,  th  as  t),  «.  [Named 
after  Prof.  A.*  Walther  of  Leipsic.J 

B»t. :  A  genus  of  Hermannete.  Herbs  or 
Bhrnbs  with  serrated  leaves,  some  stellate 
hairs,  and  axillary  or  terminal  heatls  generally 
of  yellow  flowers.  Calyx  persistent,  c;im- 
panulate,  five  cleft,  surrounded  by  a  one-  to 
thre-'-leaved  deciduous  involucel;  petals  five, 
stalked ;  style  somewliat  latend ;  stignia 
fringed  or  tubercled  ;  ftuit  capsidar.  Wat- 
tkeria  Dourculinha,  which  abniuids  in  muci- 
lage, is  use'!  in  Brazil  in  diseases  of  the  chest, 
and  externally  as  an  application  to  wounds  ; 
and  W.  aviericana  in  Sniinam  in  fevers. 

wal'-ther-ite  (w  as  v,  th  a-?  t),  «.  rEt>'ni. 
doiiliiltd,  but  prob.  after  one  Walther;  suff. 
-He  (Min.).] 

}^iTU  :  Probably  a  variety  of  Bismutite 
(q.v.) ;  an  undetermined  mineiuL 

Wal'-ton,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  Walton-on-the-Naze  iu  Essex. 

Walton-cras,  s. 

Geol :  A  bed  of  cmg  existing  at  Wnlton-on- 
the-N'»ze.     It  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest 


portion  of  the  Red  Ciag,  and  to  have  been 
deposited  while  the  climato  was  warmer  than 
it  inmiediately  afterwards  became. 

wal'-tron,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  walrus. 

••  TliB  morse,  ©r  witUron,  U  called  the  eeu-hur»e."— 
Woodward, 

wal'-ti?,  a.  [Eng.  wait,  a. ;  -y.]  Unsteady, 
crank.    (Said  of  a  vessel.) 

waltz,  8.    fA  shortened  form  of  Ger.  walzer  = 
a  jig,  a  waltz,  from  walzen  =  tn  roll,  to  revolve, 
to  widtz;  cogn,  with  A.S,  wealtaii  =  to  roll,  to 
twist.] 
MiLsic :  , 

1,  A  dance  said  to  hnve  oj-iglnat^d  in  Bohe- 
mia, now  of  almost  umveisal  adoption.  It  is 
performed  by  couples,  who,  almost  embi-aeing 
each  other,  swing  round  the  room  with  a 
whirling  motion.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1813. 

2.  The  music  composed  for  such  a  dance. 
The  time  i.s  of  triple  measure  in  crotcliets  or 
quavers,  and  consists  of  eight  or  sixteen  bar 
phi-ases.  Modern  waltz-writers  frequently  add 
to  tlie  original  dance-form  an  introduction 
and  coda.  The  "  Vienna  "  waltz  is  character- 
ized by  a  rapid  movement  and  strict  unbroken 
time.  Landh  r  are  slower  and  more  dignilled 
than  the  waltz.  '*  Classi.-al  waltzes  "  are  com- 
positions in  waltz-foim  intemled  for  set  piei-es, 
not  for  dance  tunes.  In  thein  greater  scope 
is  given  to  the  composer  and  perfttrnier  than 
is  compatible  with  the  rhythm  of  the  dance. 

waltz,  v.i.    [Waltz,  «.] 

1.  To  dance  a  waltz. 

2.  To  move  as  in  a  waltz ;  to  trip. 

waltz'-er,  s.     [  Eng.  waltz,  V.  ;  -er.]    One  who 

dances  a  waltz. 

wAl'-n-S-wite  (W  as  v),  s.  [After  the 
Russian  minister  P.  A.  vou  Waluew ;  suff.  -iU 
{Min.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Xanthoi>hyllite  (q.v.), 
occurring  in  exceedingly  well-dettned  crvstals 
associated  with  perofskite  and  other  ininenil 
species  at  the  Nikolnje-Maxirailianowsk  mine, 
near  Achmatowsk,  Urals. 

"walwe,  v.i.     [Wallow,  s.] 

wa'-l3^,  wa'-lie,  *wale,  a.  ks.  [Perhaps 
from  wale  (O.  Icel.  vat);  O.  H.  Ger.  ivala  = 
choice  (s.).' Goth.  rcii5  =  choice  (a. ).3    {Scotch.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Beautiful,  excellent,  choice. 

"  The  toale  burde."  Oawaipte.  1,010. 

2.  Large,  ample,  strong. 

B.  As  suhst. :  Something  pretty  ;  an  orna- 
ment, a  gewgaw. 

•Wa'-l^,  interj.  fA.  shortened  fonn  of  A.S.  vd- 
W-wa  =  welaway  (q.v.).]  Alas  I  welaway  1 
{Scotch.) 

*  wam-bala,  «.    [Gambeson.] 

warn- ble,    •  warn'- mle,    •  warn'- mel, 

*  waxn-lc,  I'.i.  [Dan.  vamle=-  tu  nauseate, 
to  become  squeamish;  rammed  =  nauseous  ; 
Icel.  rfEMui  =  to  nauseate,  to  loathe  ;  vtewia  = 
nausea.] 

1.  To  rumble,  heave,  or  be  affected  with 
nausea.    (Said  of  the  stomach.) 

"  Then  shall  ye  sometime  ^ee  there  some  other,  id 
theyr  bodye  Irete,  their  stomake  wumftie.'' —  i'*r  7". 
J/OT-tr  .-   Worket,  p.  822. 

2.  To  move  irregularly  to  and  fro  ;  to  roll, 

to  wriggle. 

"  When  your  cold  saladfl  without  salt  or  rioegar 
Be  vrambling  iu  your  stomach^*." 

lieaum.  Jt  Flet.  :  Mad  Lovers  i. 

3.  To  move  in  an  undulating,  serpentine,  or 
©eldike  manner;  to  wriggle.    i^Prov.) 

•  wamble-cropped,  a.  Lit.,  sick  at 
the  stomach  ;  hence,  hg. ,  wretched,  hunuUated- 

wam'-ble,  s.  [Wamble,  v.\  A  heaving  or 
rumbling  in  the  stomach  ;  a  feeling  of  nausea  ; 
squeamish  n  ess. 

"  DUsoIveth  Incontinently  all  wamiie*. "— i*.  BoU 
land:  i'lutarchy  ^  b7&. 

•  wam-brace,  «.    [Vambbace.] 

wame,  s.  [A.S.  wtam6=  the  belly,  the  stomach, 
the  womb.]  The  womb,  belly.  {Lit.  &.  Jig.). 
{Scotch.) 

"  At  the  back  of  the  dvke.  In  k  wealth  o'  enaw,  or  1q 
theto'tmeo'  a  wave,  what  signifles  huw  theauld  gaber- 
lunzie  dies  fScoU :  Antiquarg.  cli.  vlL 


wame'-fii*.  wame'-fou',  s.  [Scotch  vxime 
=  w«nnb,  and  -/«', -/ou'  =  full.]  A  belly  fulL 
{Scotch.) 

"  Ttib  may  do — innnn  do.  Rlr,  wl'  them  whft 

Mfuni  ]>le>i»u  llie  KreHt  folk  fur  ii  wint'/oit." 
Burnt :  A  Dedication;  To  Qavin  U.imiUon,  Stg. 

wam'-mel,  wam-mle,  v.i.    [Wamble,  v.] 

wam-pee',  8.  [Chinese.] 
Bot.y  i&c:  The 
fruit  of  Coolia 
punctnta.  It  is 
a  round  berry 
about  the  size  of 
a  pigetm's  egg, 
with  Hve  or  a 
smaller  number 
of  cells.  It  is 
highly  esteemed 
in  China  and  the 
Indian  Archipel- 
ago, 

wamp'-isb,  v.t.    [Etym.  wampee. 

doubtful.)     To  toss  about 
in  a  frantic,  threatening  manner  ;  to  wave  vio- 
lently ;  to  tiourish,  to  brandish.      {Scotch.) 

"  Ife  feAFBotne  halth  to  see  and  hear  her  when  sha 
wam/>ij'l>ca  auuut  Uer  arms."  —  ixoU  :  Antiquarjf, 
cli.  xxxLx. 

wam'-pum,  s.  [From  Amer. -Indian  wampum, 
wompam,  from  Massachusetts  v^dmpi ;  Dela- 
ware wdpi  =  white.]  Small  beads  made  of 
shells,  used  by  the  American  Indians  as 
money;  or  wrought  iuto  belts,  &C.,  as  an 
ornament, 

"  Clad  from  head  to  foot  In  vampHm." 

Lonufeltow:  Hiuioaiha,  li. 

wan,  a.  [A.S.  xoann,  t/jonn  =  dark,  black; 
original  doubtful,  pich.  from  wanrty  wonn;  piL 
t.  of  winttan  =  to  toil,  to  strive,  to  contend  ; 
hence  the  original  meaning  wnnld  lie,  worn  \ 
out  with  toil,  tired  out.  and  so  worn  out  or 
pallid  with  sleeplessness.] 

1.  Having  a  pale  or  sickly  hue  ;  pallid,  pale, 
languid  of  look. 

"  The  woman  aUo  looked  pale  and  tAm."— filtfltfaii.* 
PUgritni  Frugreti.  pt.  U. 

2.  Pale,  white. 

'■  With  the  wan  moon  overhead.* 

toTigfeliow:  B-leuyueredCttjf. 

3.  Black,  gloomy.  (Applied  to  water, 
streams,  pools,  &c.    {Scotch.) 

wan-thrlven,  a.  Stunted,  decayed ;  in 
a  state  of  decliiit:.    {Scotch.) 

•wan,  r.(.  &  i.    [Wan,  a.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  make  or  renJer  wan  or  pala. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  wan  oi-  pule. 

"  All  Ills  visage  teanned.'    Shakcgp.  :  Bamiet.  11.1. 

wan,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    (Win,  v.]    {Scotch.) 

■wan'-chan-cy,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  unchancg 
(q.v.).]     Unlucky.     {Scotch.) 

"  SiMiie  leunch'tncy  penmn— I  suspect  John  Heather. 
blatter  tlie  auld  gauiekeeper."  —  &o«;  Waverte]/, 
cb.  Ixiv, 

wand,  s.  [Icel.  vfindr  (genit.  vaiidar)  =  a 
wand,  a  switch;  O.  Sw.  wniil;  Dan.  vaa)id ; 
Goth,  ivaiidus.  From  O.  Scand.  wand,  varidt 
pa.  t.  of  O.  Sw.  wiiidn  ;  IceL,  vinda;  Dan. 
vinde  =  to  wind  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  stick,  staflT,  or  rod. 

"With  n  einyle  watidiu  his  baud."— JfiKon ;  BUL 
Britain,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  rod  or  staff,  having  some  special  use 
or  character:  as — 

(1)  A  rod  used  by  conjurers,  diviners,  or 
magicians. 

"  If  T  Imt  wave  this  wand 
Tour  nerves  are  aU  cbniued  up  in  Kltib-uiter." 

Hilton :  Comut,  ttV. 

(2)  A  stfttr  of  authority. 

"Then  the  O'trU-idur  hiulng  an  officer  with  him 
which  dare  a  wliile  ti^and  in  liis  h-iud,  sajd  .  ,  .  yeeld 
yunr  &e\le."  -II acklaj/t  :   VoffngM,  it  118. 

(3)  A  small  baton,  forming  part  of  the  in- 
signia of  the  messenger  of  a  court  of  justice 
in  Scotland,  nu'l  which  he  must  exhibit  before 
milking  a  cjiptiun;  called  more  fully  a  wand 
of  peace, 

"The  legal  officer,  confronted  with  blm  of  the  mili- 
tary. tiiMspttd  wltli  uiie  d.^ubllul  ImLid  the  greiay 
Undii'euii  which  wiis  to  enforce  his  autlmiity.  and 
with  the  other  produceil  bis  short  official  baton. 
tii>iH)d  with  siher.  mid  b:tving  a  tunvable  rliiK  upon 
lt-'(Japtiiii  M'liitvre.— Sir,  I  have  nu  ouiirrel  *ith 
yon.— liut  if  yim  liiterrnpt  me  Iu  my  duty.  I  wUl 
break  the  w-nid  of  p«ac^,  and  declare  uiyeolf  de- 
forced." .  .  And  he  aMil  IiIb  eiiigiu.iticHl  ring  from  one 
end  of  the  l^iton  to  the  otlier.  liein^  the  Hp|tr..priat« 
evnibid  "1  hishavhiH  been  fortlltlv  lntfrrui>t«d  in  the 
dlBcliarge  of  bis  duly."— Aco«  .  Antiqu-iry.  ch.  iliL 


fite.  lat  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  go.  p9^ 
or.  wore,  w^l^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oib,  ciire,  ^jolte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   g?,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  itw. 
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*  wand-like,  a.     Like  a  rod  or  sUiff. 

"  Iler  stature  to  tu)  inch  ;  as  ieand-like  straltiht ; 
Ab  ■liver-voiced  ;  h«r  eyes  aa  JeHel-Ukv." 

Shake*/'.  :  Pericttt.  t.  L 

v2kn'-der,    •  wan-dren.   •  wan-drl-en, 

v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  wandrian,  a  frequent,  fmin 
wtndan  =  to  m>,  to  wend  (q.v.);  Out.  xoanddcn 
=  to  walk  ;  Ger.  wammn  —  to  wander,  tti 
travel,  to  walk;  Dau.  vandre;  Sv/.vandra; 
O.  Dut.  wanderen.] 
A*  IntTttHMtive : 

1.  To  ramble  here  and  there,  without  any 
certain  course  or  object  in  view  ;  to  travel  or 
move  froiu  place  to  place  willicmt  any  fixed 
purpose  or  destination  ;  to  rove,  range,  or 
roam  about ;  to  stroll,  to  stray. 

"Tbey   wandered  Id  the  wildertiesa  Id  a  eulltary 
way.  "—/'saim  cvii.  4. 

2.  To  leave  one's  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode  ;  to  migrate. 

"  When  God  caused  mo  to  wander  from  my  latLer'e 
house."— Oe/tecii  XX.  IH. 

3.  To  depart  or  stray  from  any  settled 
course  or  path  ;  to  go  astray,  as  fi"om  the 
paths  of  duty  ;  to  stray,  to  err,  to  deviate. 

"  O  let  me  not  wand«r  from  thy  commandiueDts."-~ 
PiaiTn  uxix.  10. 

4.  To  be  delirious  ;  not  to  be  under  the 
guiiiance  of  reason  :  as,  The  mind  wanders. 

6.  To  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  B.  Trans.  :  To  wander  over ;  to  travel, 
roam,  or  stroll  over  or  through,  without  any 
fixed  course,  object,  or  destination. 

"  Forty  dnys  Elijah  withoutfood 


wan'-der-er«  *wan-dre-er.   s.     [Eng. 

wander  ;  -er.  ] 

1.  One  who  wanders ;  one  who  travels 
about,  having  no  fixed  home  or  place  of  abode. 

"  The  youtli,  obedient  to  his  sirea  commauds, 
Seta  offa  iranderer  iuto  foreign  lauds." 

Cowptr:  Progreu  of  Error,  378. 

2.  One  who  wanders  or  strays  from  the 
patli  of  duty. 

fran'-der-ing,   *  wan'-dring,   '  wan- 

drynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     (Wander.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  to  wander ;  roaming, 
roving,  unsettled. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  roaming  or  travelling  about  without  a 
fixed  course,  object,  or  destination. 

"Through  ten   years'  toandering,  aud    through    teu 
years'  war."         Pope  :  Homer ;  Odywey  xiii.  31.'). 

2.  Aben"ation  ;  deviation  from  rectitude  ;  a 
■traying  or  swerving  from  the  path  of  duty. 

"  If  any  mau's  eaceraesB  of  glory  hfts  made  him  ov*-r- 
tee  the  way  to  it,  lethlm  now  recover  hla  wanderings. ' 
— Decay  oj  PUty. 

3.  A  roving  or  straying  of  the  mind  or 
thoughts ;  mental  aberration. 

"Suited  to  my  present  toanderingt  of  thought.'  — 
Budgell :  Spectator,  No.  425, 

i.  Indulgence  in  digressions  or  disquisitions 
foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

11  The  WatiderUig  Jew :  A  legendary  cha- 
racter, condemned  to  wander  from  place  to 
place  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  According 
to  one  version,  that  of  Matthew  Paris  (Chron. 
St.  Alban's  Ahhey),  he  was  Cartnphilus,  tbe 
doorkeeper  of  the  Judgment  Hall,  in  the 
service  of  Pontius  Pilate,  aud  struck  our  Lord 
as  he  led  him  forth,  saying,  "  Get  on  faster, 
Jesus  1"  wliereupon  our  Lord  replied,  "  I  am 
going,  but  thou  slialt  tarry  till  I  come  again." 
Anotlier  legend  is  that  Jesus,  pressed  down 
with  the  weight  of  his  cross,  stopped  to  rest 
at  the  door  of  one  Ahasuerus,  u  cobbler.  Tlie 
craftsman  pushed  him  away,  saying,  "Get 
off !  Away  with  you,  away  1 "  Our  Lord  re- 
plied, "Truly  I  go  away,  and  that  quickly, 
but  tarry  thou  till  I  come."  A  third  legend 
says  that  it  was  the  cobbler  who  haled  Jesus 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate,  saying  to 
him,  "  Faster,  Jesus,  faster  I "  Tlie  legend 
has  formed  the  basis  of  many  poems  and 
Dovels. 

wandering-albatross,  s. 

Ornith, :  Diomedea  exulaiis.    [Albatross.] 

mranderiiig-jeiir,  s.  A  name  applied 
to  several  diflerent  ornamental  trailing  vines 
much  used  iu  banging-bafikettj.  [SeeWANDEB- 
ING,  «,  II.] 

«van'-der-ing-ly,  *-wan'- dring-l^, 

adv.     [Eng.  wandering;  -ly.]     In  a  wandering, 
roving,  or  unsettled  manner. 


'  wan'-der-mSnt,  s.  [Bug.  wander ;  -nunt.) 
The  act  or  state  of  wandering. 

"  Oenui  aud  kiwclM  long  tiiico  lMrefoot«  went 
Upon  tbolr  t«u-toea  iu  wlldc  viind^rment." 

Bp.  BaU .'  Satire,  U.  a. 

wan-der-od'»  wan-der~ii',  s.  [Fr.  Ouan- 
dirou,  from  wandcru,  the  Cingalese  fonu  of 
Uind.  bandar=  a  monkey.) 

Zoology : 

1.  Macacos  silenxis,  from  the  south  ofUin- 
dostau,  esjiecially  the  country  bordering  the 
Mataltar  coast,  it  is  about  two  feet  m  length, 
tail  ten  to  twelve  inches.  Tbe  Wiuidemus 
have  long,  slim  bodies,  covered  with  deep- 
black  hair,  tail  of  the  same  colour,  tufted. 
Tbe  head  looks  very  large,  because  of  a  mane, 


(WANDEROO.    {_Macacus  siienus.) 

or  ruff,  and  beard  which  sticks  out  round  the 
face.  This  mass  of  long  hair  is  either  gray  or 
white,  and  adds  to  the  sly  look  of  the  broad 
face,  soft  dull  eyes,  and  broad  muzzle.  Tbe 
name  is  misleading,  as  Maaicus  sileniis  is  not 
a  native  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Blanford  (Proc.  Zool. 
Soc,  1887,  p.  623)  proposed  to  substitute  for 
it  the  name  Lion-tailed  Monkey,  used  by 
Pennant. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Semnopithecus 
(q.v,).  S.  ursinits  is  the  Gieat  Wanderoo 
[Maha.] 

"The  name  wand^ru  hiu  cluug  to  the  Malabar 
Monkey  ever  since  [the  publication  of  Buffons  A'at. 
SUt.\:  hut  really  applies,  as  Teinpletou,  Kelaart, 
Teuueut,  and  others  nave  shown,  to  the  Ceyloiiese 
Seinuopitheci,  aud  was  rightly  employed  for  those 
animals  by  Knox  and  Ray."— /"roc.  Zool.  Soc.  1887, 
p.  63a 

"wand'-^,  a.     (Eng.  wand;  -y.]    Long  and 
flexible,  like  a  wand. 

wane,  *walne,  •wayne.f.i.  &<.  [A.s.wa?i- 

(071,  wonian=.  to  decrease,  to  grow  less,  from 
ivan,  won  =■  deficient ;  eogn.  with  Icel.  vana 
=  to  diminish,  from  j»n)ir  =  lacking,  wanting; 
O.  H.  Ger.  &■  M.  H.  Ger.  wanon,  wanen^  to 
wane,  from  wan  =  deficient.]  [Waist.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  grow  less ;  to  be  diminished ;  to  de- 
crease ;  applied  esjiecially  to  the  illuminated 
portion  of  the  moon,  as  opposed  to  wax. 

"States  thrive  or  wither,  as  muoiis  wax  and  wane.' 
Cowper :  Expostulation,  S24. 

2.  To  become  shorter. 

"  Night  want*,  O  King  !  'tis  time  for  sleep  t" 

Long/ellow :  iftitidan't  Tale,  vL 

3.  To  decline,  to  fail,  to  sink  ;  to  approach 
the  end. 

"  I'm  waning  in  his  favour.* 

Dryden  :  All  for  Love,  til 

"  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  decrease. 

wane.  *  walne,  s.    [Wane,  v.] 

1,  The  decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of 
the  moon  to  the  spectator's  eye. 


2.  Decline,    failure,  diminution,  decrease, 
declension. 

"In  her  wane  of  pride." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbton,  s.  17. 

wa'-ne^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tlie  feather- 
edge  or  acute  angular  edge  of  a  slab-board, 
cut  from  a  round  log  without  previous  squar- 
ing, or  obtained  in  the  process  of  squaring. 


•  wdng  (1),  s. 
field. 


[A.^.  wang :   Icel.  vangr.]    A 


'wS.ng(2),  'Wong,  s.  [A. 8.  wange,  wonge, 
wenge  =  the  cheek,  the  iaw  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wanga ; 
Icel.  vangi.] 

1.  The  jaw,  the  jaw-bone,  the  cheek-bone. 

2.  The  same  as  Wang-tuoth  (q.v.). 

"  Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  ded, 
Swa  werkes  ay  the  toang'M  In  hla  bed." 

OArtHcer  ■  C.  7"..  4.028. 


*wang- tooth,    *wang-toth,   a.     A 

cheek-tooth  or  grinder. 

"  Out  of  a  wa»*g.^oth  ipraug  Hiton  a  welle." 

Chaucer  .    V.  T..  14.0U. 

w&n'-ga-la,  w&n'-glo,  s.  [Guianan  name.] 
The   seeds   of   ^kmrnuni  orientate.     [aESAUR- 

OIL.] 

W&ng-^n,  «.  [Amer.  Indian.)  A  name  ap- 
plied in  Maine,  United  btates,  to  a  lumberers 
boat  for  carrying  tools,  provisions,  &c. 

■  WJing'-er^  s.  [A.B.  wangere,  from  wange  ^ 
a  cheek,  a  jaw.]    A  plUow  for  the  eheek. 

"II In  hriKht«  helm  was  his  wanger.  ' 

Chaucer:  Rime  of  Sire  Thopa*. 

w&ng'-hee,  wh&ng'-hee,  s.  [Native  name.) 
Bnt.  :    Phyllostachys   nigra,  a  bamboo    im- 
ported,  piTlinps   with    others   of   tJie   genua, 
into  Engiaud  from  China  and  Japan  to  be 
made  into  walking-sticks. 

*  wan' -hope,  s.    [A. 8.  wan  =  deficient,  and 

ho]^.  ] 

1.  Despair  ;  want  or  absence  of  hope. 

"  Wanhope  of  heipe  In  thnuighout  mo  roone  tm^ 
\ie."^Chaui-er :  Tetlanmnt  o/iopo,  bit-  Iv. 

2,  Vain  hope  ;  delusion. 

"  I  male  btinge  In  the  foolish  wantiape  (Imoitliie  we) 
of  Home  usurer."— CioJonvr;  lyantlation  ef  Morim 
Encomium  II.  8  U 

wan'-hom,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Siamese  name.j 
An  unidentilied  species  of  Kwmpferia  (q.v.). 

*  wlin'-i-6n, '  W£in'-i-and,  *wan-ni-dn, 

s.  [Prob.  waniand  is  the  original  and  cor- 
rect form,  being  the  noithern  form  of  the  pr. 
par.  of  A.S.  Iranian  —  to  wane  (q.v.)  ;  hence, 
in  the  waniand  =  in  the  waning,  and  with  a 
tvanion=  with  diminution,  detriment,  or  ill- 
luck.]  A  misfortune  or  calamity;  a  curse, 
mischief.  (Cliicfly  used  as  an  imprecation  in 
tlie  phrases,  WUhawannion,  Wanionson  you.) 

"I'll  t«Ach  you  to  take  place  of  tradestiien's  wives, 
with  a  wantti'in  to  you."— bryden :   H'ild  Qallant,  liL 

wan'-lde,  a.  [A.S.  wancol  =  unstable  ;  O.  & 
Prov.  Ger.  wanted  =  tottering  ;  n'anken^  to 
totter.]  Weak,  unstable;  not  to  be  depended 
on.     (North  of  Eiigkuul.) 

wan'-le  (le  as  el),  a.    [Wannle.] 

wan'-luok,  s.  [A.S.  U'a;i  =  deficient,  and  Eng. 
luck.]    Want  of  luck  ;  unluckiness. 

*wan'-lS^,  adv.     (Eng.  wan;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  wan  or  pale  manner. 

2.  Wastingly. 

"  n'anly  did  dlanlnce 
The  roae-iulxt  lilies  in  ner  lovely  (ace." 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  tlftb  day,  first  week,  1,00. 

*  wanned,  •  wannyd,  a.  [Eng.  wan ;  -ed.} 
Made  or  become  wan  or  pale  ;  pale,  wan. 

"  Whoom  deth  soo  storn  wyth  hU  wannyd  hevt'e. 
Hath  now  purauyd."     F<ibyan  :  Chronyde  (n,n.  t489)i 

wan'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wan  ;  -mss.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  wan  or  pale  ;  paleness. 

"The  complexion  was  ^le,  even  to  wannttt.' — 
Lytton  :  (hidolp/itn,  ch.  xii. 

■  w&n'-ni-on,  s.    [Wanion.] 

* wan'-nish,  a.  [Eng.  wan;  -ish.]  Some- 
what wan  or  pale  ;  of  a  pale  hue. 

'■  No  tree  iu  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Tbou(fh  each  Its  hue  jiecutlur  :  \m\tfT  some 
Aud  111  a.  tcantiUh  gmy."        Coicper :  Task.  1.  309. 

wan'-nle,  wan'-le  (le  as  el),  a.  [Cf.  Icel. 
vfvnligr  =  hopeful,  line.]  'Active,  strong, 
healthy.    (Scotch.) 

"And  grew  ui>  to  be  a  fine  warU*  fellow.'*— Seott; 
Antiquary,  ch.  xilv. 

wan -rest- full,  a.     [A.S.  wan  =  deficient. 

and  Eng.  restful.]    Kestless.    (i'cofcA.) 

"An*  may  they  never  learn  the  gates. 
Of  Ithcr  vile,  wanrettfu'  pct».  ' 

But^ii :  Death  of  Poor  MailU. 

want,  *  wonte,  a.  &  s.  [Icel,  vant,  neut.  o' 
vanr  =  lacking,  deficient ;  vansi  =  wait , 
vanta  =  to  want.  From  the  same  root  as 
wane  (q.v.).] 

'A.  As  adj.:  Wanting,  deficient  (Onnu- 
lum,  14,308.) 

B.  As  substantii^e : 

1,  The  state  or  condition  of  not  having:  the 
condition  of  being  without  anything  ;  lack. 

*  Evil  Is  wrought  hv  want  of  thouKht, 
As  well  Bs  want  of  heart." 

Hood :  Lady't  Dream. 

2.  Absence,  scarcity,  lack  ;  deficiency. 

"  Worth  niakoa  the  man,  mh 
Pojte  : 


hSU^  h65^ ;  poiit,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  ^hln,  hench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eifiBt.    ph  =  C 
-^ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -glon  =  zhun.   -oions,  -tloaa,  -slous  =  sh^    -ble.  -die.  (be  =  bel,  deL 
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want— wapentake 


3.  Occasion  for  something ;  need,  necessity. 

"  To  aupi>ly  the  ripe  want*  of  my  frieud." 

sKaitstpi,  :  Manihant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  without 
means  ;  penury,  indigence,  poverty. 

"  Want  makes  us  koow  the  price  of  what  we  avile." 
Ben  Joruon  :  Prince  Benry't  Barri-n-l. 

5.  That   which    is  not    possessed,   but    is 
necessary  or  desired  for  use  or  pleasure. 


•  want-grace,  s.     a  reprobate. 

■'  Want  a  v>ant's;race  to  perfortne  tlie  deetie.' 

Datiet  '  Aticrocotmof.  p.  67. 

*  want-wit,  s.  A  person  destitute  of  wit 
or  seose  ;  a  fool. 

"  Such  A  want-teit  sadnesa  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself," 

Shakes}!. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  L 

want,    *  wante,  v.t.  &   i.     [Icel.    xanta.y 
(Want,  s.] 
A.  Tratisitive : 

1.  To  be  without;  to  be  destitute  of;  to 
lack  ;  not  to  have. 

■•  Those  happy  places  thou  bast  deigned  awhile 
To  ujanL'^  JJilton:  P.  L.,  v.  365. 

2.  To  be  deficient  in  ;  to  be  lacking  in 
respect  of  or  to  the  amount  of;  to  fall  or 
come  short  in. 

3.  To  have  occasion  for,  as  something  re- 
quisite, necessary,  useful,  proper,  or  de- 
sirable ;  to  need,  to  require. 

"He  persisted  in  remaining  where  he  was  not 
wanted.  —Macaiilay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

4.  To  feel  a  desire  for,  as  for  something 
absent,  needed,  lost,  or  the  like  ;  to  feel  the 
need  of ;  to  wish  or  long  for ;  to  desire,  to 
crave. 

"  I  urani  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me." 

Shake.sp. :  Richard  HI.,  liL  1. 

5.  To  desire  to  speak,  or  to  do  business 
with ;  to  desire  the  presence  or  assistance  of, 

B*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  lacking  or  wanting  ;  to  be  absent. 

"There  wanted  leyaure  not  only  to  place  theym 
vnder  theyr  ante-aiguea,  but  also  to  put  on  theyr 
akula,"— Oo/dtnpa;  Ciasar.  foL  57. 

2.  To  be  deficient ;  not  to  be  sufficient ;  not 
to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  ;  to  fail ;  to 
come  or  run  siiort. 

"There  toanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  Bong." 

Sha/cesp.  :  Ttoo  Getttlemen,  L  2. 

3.  To  be  missed  ;  not  to  be  present. 

"Granlvoroufl  animals  have  a  lougcoJun  audcfficum. 
which  in  carnivorous  axe  wanting .  — Arbuihiiot :  On 
AU'tienfs. 

4.  To  be  in  want ;  to  sufl'er  indigence  or  want. 

"  Why  should  you  want  f  Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots ; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  aprinKs," 
Shakeep,  :  7\mon,  Iv.  8, 

5.  To  be  desirous  or  disposed  ;  to  wish :  as, 
He  does  not  want  to  go.     (Colloq.) 

^  To  be  wanted :  A  euphemistic  phrase, 
eignifying  that  the  person  referred  to  is  being 
Bought  for  by  the  pobce  on  some  charge. 

"  Two  men  supposed  to  be  on  board  of  a  vessel  which 
was  I'-ading  at  Uebburn  Coal  staithen,  itere  waiited 
in  Germany  for  murder."— />a(Zy  Telegraph,  Dec.  19, 
ie&5. 

•want  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  want  (Fr.  gant),  from 
Low  Lat.  wantxis,  from  the  Teutonic  ;  Icel. 
vottT ;  Dan.  vante  ;  Sw.  wante.]    A  glove. 

*want  (3),  3.  [A.S.  wand;  Prov.  Ger.  wond.] 
An  old  name  for  the  mole  or  moldwarp. 

Wa'n't,  V.  aux.  [See  def.]  A  colloquial  and 
vulgar  contraction  of  was  not. 

*  want' -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  want  (1), 
s. ;  -age.]    That  which  is  wanting ;  deficiency. 

•want'-er,    s,     [Eng.   want,   v.;    -er,]     One 

who  is  in  want  or  need. 

"  The  toanters  are  despised  of  Ood  and  man." 

Daviea  :  Scourge  of  FoUy,  p.  21- 

Wan-thriV'-on,  a.  [A.S.  wan  =  deficient, 
and  Eng.  thriven.]  Stunted,  decayed ;  in  a 
state  of  decay  or  decline.    (Scotch.) 

'•^And  what  am  I  hot  a  poor,  wasted  loanthriven 
tree,  dug  up  by  the  roots?"— Sco^r;  Eeart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  XX. 

•want'- less,  *want-les,  a.  [Eng.  want 
h),  s. ;  -/€5s.]  Having  no  want ;  abundant, 
fruitful. 

"The  wKTirrps  counties,  Essex.  Kent." 
War-ner :  AU>ion»  EiKjland,  bk.  iii..  ch.  xlv. 

wan'- ton,  "wan-tonn,  *  wan -to  wen, 
*wan-towne,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  wan  =  defi- 
cient, and  iowen^  for  (offen,  pa.  par.  of  te6n  = 
to  draw,  to  educate,  to  bring  up  ;  hence,  the 
original  meaning  is  unreclaimed,  uneducated, 


^ct  taken  iu  hand    by  a  master.]    IWane, 
Too,  v.] 

A,  .43  adjective: 

*  1.  Unruly,  dissipated,  wild. 

"  He  .  ,  .  associate  vuto  hym  certejm  wanton  per- 
aones.  k  bete  his  mayater."— ^'a6j/«« -■  ChronycU,  ch. 
ex  xvii. 

2.  Indulging  the  natural  appetites  or  im- 
pulses without  restraint ;  licentious,  disso- 
lute. 

3.  Unrestrained  by  the  rules  of  chastity ; 
lascivious,  lewd,  lustful,  licentious. 

"  Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
Laucivioua,  wanton." 

Shakesp. :  X  Benry  VI..  ill.  L 

4.  Characterized  or  marked  by  licentious- 
ness or  lewdness  ;  lewd. 

"  To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  coat  tbem  woe.' 
3fiUon  :  P.  /..,  I.  4H. 

5.  Moving,  wandering,  or  roving  about  in 
gaiety  or  sport ;  playful,  frolicsome,  sportive. 

"  All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain." 

Shakesp. .'  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  6.  Moving  or  flying  loosely  ;  hanging  or 
playing  freely. 

"  Treseea  ...  In  wanton  ringlets  wav'd." 

MiUoft:  P.L.,  Iv.  SM. 

7.  Causing  loose  movements  ;  fresh,  brisk. 

"  Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  flinit 
Upon  the  wanton  breeze."      Cowper :  Task.  li.  256. 

8.  Running  to  excess;  unrestrained,  loose. 

*  9.  Light,  trifling,  idle. 

"  Every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason." 

Shakesp.  .-  2  Benry  IV..  Iv.  1, 

*  10.  Luxuriant  in  growth  ;  over-fertile  or 
abundant ;  rank,  luxurious. 

"  What  we  by  day  .  ,  .  prop  or  bind, 
One  night  or  two  with  wantrni  growth  derides, 
Tendiugto  wild."  MiUon:  P.  L..  ix.  211. 

11.  Arising  from  or  characterized  by  ex- 
treme foolhardiness  or  recklessness,  or  from 
an  utter  disregard  of  right  or  consequences. 

"  A  wanton  or  injurious  exercise  of  this  great  ^T%- 
rogatlve."— BZrtcAjfone."  Comment-,  bk.  L,  ch.  7. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  lewd  person  ;  a  lascivioxis  man  or  wo- 
man. 

"  To  lip  a  wanton  lu  a  secure  couch." 

Shakesp. .   Othello.  Iv.  L 

*  2.  A  merry,  frolicsome  rogue;  a  sportive 
creature ;  a  trifler. 

"  The  sportive  wanton  pleas'd  with  some  new  play." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xv.  418, 

3.  A  pampered,  petted  creature ;  one  brought 
np  in  luxury ;  an  effeminate  person ;  one 
spoiled  by  indulgence. 

"  A  beardless  boy,  a  cockered,  silken  wanton." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  1. 

t  wan'-ton,  v.i.  &  t.    [Wanton,  a.] 

A,  Intran>sitive : 

1.  To  sport  or  dally  in  lewdness  or  licen- 
tiousness ;  to  sport  lasciviously. 

"  To  toy.  to  wanton,  daily,  smile,  and  jest," 

Sf>ak<:sp.  :  Venus  *  Adonis,  106. 

2.  To  frolic ;  to  play  sportively. 

"  Now  wanton'd  lost  in  flaps  and  reeds, 
Now  starting  Into  sight.* 

Cowper:  Dog  it  Water4ilt/. 

3.  To  grow  luxuriantly. 

"  Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  iu  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies."  Hilton  :  P.  L.,  v.  3Hi. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  wanton. 

"  If  he  does  win,  it  wantons  him  with  overi»lu8,  and 
enters  him  Into  new  ways  of  expeuce," — Feltham: 
Resolfes,  ii  68. 

2.  To  spend  or  waste  in  wantonness. 

'■  Hee  ivantons  away  his  life  foolishly,  that,  when  he 
la  well,  will  take  physick  to  make  him  sick,"— i>. 
Ball :  Defeat  of  Crueltie, 

*  wan'-tdn-ing,  s.    [Eng.  loanton;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  playing  the  wanton. 

2.  A  wanton. 


*  wan'-ton-ize,  v.i,    [Eng.  wanton ;  -ize.]   To 
frolic  ;  to  wanton  ;  to  play  the  wanton. 

"  The  prettie  rill  a  place  espies 
Where  with  the  pebbles  ahe  would  wantonixe." 

Browne  :  Brilannias  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

wan'-ton-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  wanton,  a, ;  -ly.) 

1.  In  a  wanton  manner ;  lasciviously,  lewdly, 
sportively,  frolicsomely,  playfully,  carelessly. 

"Tbifl  carrion-flesh  which  thou  wantonln  infectest 
with    the    false    coIobts  of    thy  pride."  — Bp.   Null 
Pharisaisme  i  Christ ianit'ie. 

2.  With  utter  disregard  of  the  consequences ; 
recklessly. 

"  A  pliwue  ao  little  to  be  fear'd, 

As  to  be  wantonly  iucurr'd." 

Cowpi'r.  Mutual  Forbearance. 


wan'-ton-ness,  "wan-ton-es,  *  wan< 
ton-es»«,  '  wan-ton-nesse,  *  wan- 
toun-esse,  s.     [Eug.  wanton,  a. ;  -t2e«s.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wanton  , 
licence  ;  disregard  of  restraint. 

"To  abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  tarn  them  inte 
wantanneu."—King  Charlit :  Eikon  Batitike, 

2.  Licentiousness,  lewdness,  lasciviousnesp 

3.  Sportiveness,  frolicsomeness,  gaiety 
sport. 

"  YouDK  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  vantonnets." 

Shdketp.  :  King  John,  Ir.  L 

*  4.  Effeminacy. 

"  Somwhat  be  lisped  for  his  wantonnetse. 
To  make  his  English  ewete  upon  hia  t'.iige.' 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  2^.     (ProL) 

5.  An  utter  disregard  of  consequences  a* 
right ;  recklessness  :  as,  the  wantonness  of  ar 
attack. 

6.  A  wanton  or  outrageous  act. 

"  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reprooL"     Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

*  wan-trust,  *  wan-truste,  s.  [A.S.  wfai. 
=  deficient,  and  Eng.  tmst.]    Distrust. 

"I  sale  not  these  tbynges  f or  no  wmitruste  that  I 
have," — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Lov:,  bk.  1. 

*  want-y  (1),  s.  [Eng.  want  (3),  s.  ;  -y.]  a 
raole ;  a  moldwarp. 

"Some  creatures,  albeit  thev  be  alwales  covered 
within  the  ground,  yet  live  and  breath  nevertlielesa. 
and  namely  the  wanty  or  mold-warpea."— P.  BoUand: 
Plinie,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vli- 

want'-y  (2),  s.  [Cf.  Dut.  want  =  cordagCi 
tackling.]  A  leather  tie  or  rope  ;  a  broaa 
girth  of  leather  by  which  the  load  is  bound 
upon  the  back  of  a  beast.    {Prov.) 

"  A  pannell  and  wanty,  pack  saddle,  and  ped." 
Tu&ser:  Eusbandry  Furniture,  p.  U, 

"  wanze,  v.i.  [A.S.  wansian,  from  waniau'^ 
to  wane  (q.v.).]  To  wane,  to  waste,  to  wither. 

"  Many  bewrayed  themselves  to  be  tlrae-ser^'ers.  and 
wanzed  away  to  nothing,  as  fast  aa  ever  tliey  Beemed  to 
come  forward." — Rogers  :  A'aanuin  the  Syrian. 

wa,n'-zey,  van'-zej^,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot.  :  An  Abyssinian  name  for  Cordia 
abyssiiiica, 

wap  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [A  variant  of  whap;  Mid, 
Eng.  qunppen  =  to  palpitate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  strike  or  knock  against ;  to  beat. 
(Prov.) 

2.  To  wallop ;  to  give  a  beating  to  ;  to 
whop.    (Colloq.) 

*  3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

4.  To  throw  quickly  ;  to  toss.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  flutter ;  to  beat  the  winga 
violently.    (Prov.) 

wap,  s.    [Wap  (1),  v.]    A  throw ;  a  quick  antf 

suiart  stroke.    (Scotch.) 

*  wap,  v.i.    [Yap.]    To  yelp,  to  yap  (q.v.). 

"  Tis  the  little  trapping  of  small  dogs  that  stirs  nf 
the  cruel  mastivea. "—foKon  Mather:  A  Discourse  oir- 
Witchcraft  (ed.  1689),  p.  24. 

w^p'-^-cut,    wap-a-cuth-a»   «.     [Nortk 

Amer.  Indian  name.] 
Omith. :  The  Snowy  Owl  (q.v.). 

'■  Mr.  Hutcbins,  in  bis  manuscript  observations  os 
the  habits  of  liirda  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
aays  of  bis  'Sfiotted  Owl'  or  "  Wapacutha,'  that  U 
■  makes  a  nest  in  the  dry  grounds,'  and  '  lays  from  flv« 
to  ten  eu;gs  in  May.'  ...  I  think  there  cannot  b« 
much  doiiltt  that  It  was  the  Snowy  Ovil."~Prqf.  Jieio- 
ton,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1861,  p.  894. 

wap'-a-to6,  s.    [Wappatoo.J 

*  waped,  a.  [Awhape.]  Crushed  by  misery ; 
downcast,  dejected,  rueful. 

wa'-pen-shaw,  wa'-pin-sphaw,  s.    [Lit 

a  weapon-show.]  An  appear;ince  or  review  of 
persons  under  arms,  made  formerly  at  ceitaic 
times  in  every  district.  These  exhibitions,  oi 
meetings,  were  not  designed  for  military  exer 
cises,  but  only  for  showing  that  the  lieges 
were  properly  provided  with  arms.  The  UHma 
has  been  revived  in  some  quarters,  and  ap. 
plied  to  tlie  periodical  gatherings  of  tha 
volunteer  corps  of  a  more  or  less  wide  dis- 
trict for  review,  inspection,  shooting  com- 
petitions, and  the  like.    (Scotch.) 

wa'-pen-take.  wa'-pen-tac,  s.    [A.S 

vif-pen'getiece  (dat.)  =  a  district,  a  wapentake 
nomin.  wdpengetiiEc,  wc^pentdc  ;  Low  Lat.  vm 
pentac,  wapejitagium,  from  Icel.  vdpnataJc  —t 
weapon-taking  or  touching ;  hence,  a  vot*i  o. 
consent    so    expressed,  and,    lastly,  a    sub- 


&te,  fat,  fare,  aniclst,  what,  I3U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^U;  work,  whd,  son ;  nute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  —  e ;  ©y  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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division  of  a  shiie  in  the  Drtiiish  part  of 
England  corresponding  to  the  hundred  in 
other  parts;  from  icel.  mpwi.genit.  pi.  ofvaj'ii 
=  a  weapon,  antl  tak  =  &  Utking,  a  hold,  ii 
grasp,  from  (aA'a  =  to  take,  t«spize,togra.s]),  to 
touch.  The  name  is  dfrived  from  the  custom 
of  the  chiefs  of  a  particular  dintrict  inet^ting 
on  a  certain  day  at  a  speciHcd  sjiot,  when  the 
head  chief,  alighting  friun  his  horse,  raised 
his  spear  in  the  air,  and  the  inferior  chiefs, 
also  on  foot,  touched  this  spear  with  their 
lances,  and  so  acknowledged  tlteir  fealty.)  A 
came  formerly  given  in  some  of  the  northern 
flliires  of  England,  and  still  retained  in  York- 
shire, to  a  territorial  division  of  the  county 
corresponding  to  the  hundred  of  the  southern 
counties. 

"The  huudred  aiid  the  wapfnUake  la  all  one.  as  I 
r«atl  in  soni^,  and  by  tliid  divialuD  ut>t  a  titiiue  Hp|<er- 
tiiii'iit  ti>  A  Bet  Diiiuber  of  towiies  (f<ir  then  nU  liuii- 
dxeds  tthould  be  of  e<iual  quantitiel  but  a  limited 
JHrindictiim."  —  Boliruhed  :  Descript,  Eitg.,  bk.  il., 
eh.  iv. 

Wftp'-i-ti,  *.    [North  Amer.  Indian.] 

Zool. :  Cermis  canadensis,  a  native  of  North 
America,  rat\ging  from  Carolina  to  56-57'^  N. 
latitude.  It  is  closely  allied  to,  but  consider- 
ably larger  than   the   Stag  (q.v.),   standing 

^  about  fifty-four  inches  at  the  shoulder.  Yel- 
lowish brown  on  upper  parts  ;  sides  gray, 
long  coarse  hair  in  front  of  neck,  like  a  dew- 
lap ;  antlers  large,  brow-tine  duplicated.  It 
frequents  low  grounds,  or  woody  tracts  near 
savannahs  or  marshes.  The  venison  is  of 
little  value,  as  it  is  coarse  and  dry  ;  but  the 
hide  makes  excellent  leather.  Called  also, 
but  erroneously,  the  Elk  and  Gray  Moose. 

W&pp,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.! 

Naut. :  A  leader  on  the  end  of  a  pendant, 
acting  as  a  fair-leader. 

wap'-pa-to6,  $.    [See  def.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  the  Indians  of 
north-western  America  to:  (1)  the  tubers  of 
.'yagittaria  littoralis,  which  tliey  eat;  (2)  to 
the  potato.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

W^ppe,  3.    [Wappet.] 

*wap'-pened,  «.  [Seedef.J  A  word  only 
found  in  the  passage  given  below,  and  of 
doubtful  origin  and  meaning  ;  one  suggestion 
is  that  it  is  connected  with  vxtp,  in  the  old 
sense  of,  to  have  sexual  intercourse.  A  pro- 
posed emendation  is  wappered  (q.v.). 

■*  This  [gold]  it  U 
That  makes  the  wappene<i  widuw  wed  agaiii." 
Shaketp.:  Timon,  iv.  3. 

Wap'-per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name 
given  to  the  smaller  species  of  river-gudgeon. 

wap'-per,  v.L  [A  freq.  from  joap  (q.v.) ;  Dut. 
wapperen  =  to  waver,  to  fluctuate,  to  vacillate.) 
To  move  quickly  and  tremulously,  as  from 
natural  infirmity ;  to  totter,  to  twitter,  to  blink. 

"  But  atill  he  Btole  his  face  to  set  awry*. 
And  loappering  turned  up  his  white  of  eye." 

Mirrour for  AfngUtrates. 

wapper-eyed.  a.  Having  eyes  that 
move  in  a  quick,  tremulous  manner.    {Prov.) 

wap'-pered,  a.  [Wapper,  v.]  Restless,  fa- 
tigued, worn  out.    {Pror.) 

Wftp'-pet,  s.  [See  def.)  A  kind  of  cur,  said 
to  be  so  named  from  his  yelping  voice.  {Prov.) 

wap'-pler-it©  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  Herr 
Wappler  of  Dresden  ;  sufl".  -ite  (Miii.).'] 

Min. :  A  raagnesian-pharmacolite  crystal- 
lizing in  the  trielinic  system.  Crystals  small, 
sometimes  in  globular  encrustations.  Hard- 
ness, 2  to  2*5  ;  sp.  gr.  2"48;  colour,  wliite  ; 
lustre,  vitreous.  Compos. ;  a  hydrnt«d  arsenate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  mean  of  two  analyses 
yieMingthe  formula  2CaOAs05 -t- 8H  where 
Bome  of  the  lime  is  lejdaced  by  magnesia. 
Found  at  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia. 

wSr,  'warre,  •worre,  *wyTre,  s.    [An 

English  word,  appearing  in  the  Laws  of  Canute, 
De  Foresta,  §  9.  Cogn.  with  O.  Fr.  werre  (Fr. 
giierre),  from  O.  H.  Ger.  werra  =  vexation, 
strife,  confusion,  broil  ;  werrcn  —  to  bring 
Intoconfusion,  to  entangle,  toemhroil;  O.Uan. 
werre  =  war,  hostility,  from  werren,  verxoerren 
:>=  to  embroil,  to  bring  into  disorder  or  con- 
fusion ;  Dut.  v'ar=z  entanglement,  confusion  ; 
vxirren  =to  disturb,  to  embroil.] 

1.  A  contest  between  nations  and  states 
(International  War),  or  between  parties  in 
the  same  state  (Civil  War),  can-ied  on  by 
force  of  arms,  and  resorted  to  either  for  piu-- 


poses  of  advantage  or  of  revenge.  The  onr 
party  possesses,  or  takes  possession  of  Honn*- 
thing  which  the  other  ha.s  resolved  tosfize,  or 
has  inllieted  some  real  or  supposed  injury  on 
tlio  other,  whicli  he  determines  to  punish  by 
the  iulliction  of  a  corresponding  chastise- 
ment. Formerly,  war  was  waged  at  the  will 
of  despotic  moiiarchs ;  now  wars  usually 
arise,  in  the  first  instance,  from  ilisjmtes 
concerning  territorial  possessions  and  front- 
iers, unjust  dealings  with  the  citizens  of  one 
8tat«  by  another,  questions  of  race  and  senti- 
ment, jealousy  of  military  prestige,  or  mere 
Inst  of  coiiiiuest.  Civil  wars  arise  from 
the  claims  of  rival  competitors  for  the  su- 
preme power  in  a  state,  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  some  important  point  connected 
with  civil  or  religious  liberty.  In  all  cases, 
the  objeet  of  each  contending  party  is  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  other  by  defeat- 
ing or  dispersing  his  army  or  navy,  by  the 
occupation  of  some  important  part  of  his 
country,  such  as  the  capital,  or  princii>al  ad- 
ministrative and  commercial  centres,  or  tin- 
ruin  of  his  commerce,  thus  cutting  off  his 
sources  of  recuperation  in  men,  money,  and 
material.  An  international  or  public  war  can 
only  be  authorised  by  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  nations,  and  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  it  is  now  usual  for  the  state 
taking  the  initiative  to  issue  a  declaration  of 
war,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  ex- 
planatory manifesto  addressed  to  neutral 
states.  An  aggressive  or  otlensive  war  is  one 
carried  into  the  territory  of  a  hitlierto  friendly 
power  ;  and  a  defensive  war  is  one  carried  on 
to  resist  such  aggression.  Certain  laws, 
usages,  or  rights  of  war  are  recognised  by  in- 
ternational law.  By  such  laws  it  is  allowable 
to  seize  and  destroy  the  persons  or  property 
of  armed  enemies,  to  stop  up  all  their  channels 
of  traffic  or  supply,  and  to  appropriate  every- 
thing in  an  enemy's  country  necessary  for  the 
support  or  subsistence  of  the  invading  Srmy. 
On  the  other  hand,  thoutj;h  an  enemy  may 
lawfully  be  starved  into  a  surrender,  wound- 
ing, except  in  battle,  mutilation,  and  all  cruel 
and  wanton  devastation,  are  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  war,  as  are  also  tlie  bombarding  of 
a  defenceless  to\vn,  firing  on  a  hospital,  the  use 
of  poison  in  any  way,  or  torture  t-^  extort  in- 
formation from  an  enemy.  [Succession,  1|  (7).] 

"  upon  the  same  principle  alao  the  sole  prerogative 
ofmaklng  wor  Hud  peace  is  vested  In  the  crown.  For 
the  right  of  making  war,  which  by  uature  subsisted  lu 
every  individual,  is  given  iip  by  all  private  peramia 
that  enter  into  society,  and  is  vested  in  tlie  sovereigti 
power."— fl^aclrtone;  Commmtt.,  bk,  i.,  fh,  7. 

2.  Any  contest. 

"  Excel  U9  in  this  wordy  uiar," 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xx. 

3.  The  profession  of  arms  ;  the  art  of  war. 

"  XattoD  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."— /«a( aft  ii.  4. 

•4.  Instruments  of  war.    (Poetical.) 

"  TheKod  of  tore  inhabits  there, 
With  all  his  rage,  and  ilreud.  and  crief,  and  care; 
Uis  complement  of  stores  and  t^itnl  war." 

Prior.    (Todd,} 

♦5.  Forces,  army.    (Poetical.) 

"  On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 
And  overwhelm  theii  war.' 

Milton:  P.  £.,  xii.  2H. 

6.  A  state  of  hostility  or  violent  opposition  ; 
a  hostile  act  or  action  ;  hostility,  enmity. 

"  Duncan's  horses 
Tom'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Hake  war  with  man."        SJuiketp. :  Macbeth.  11.  4. 

%  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural 
form  with  the  same  signification  as  it  has  in 
the  singular. 

"  Ib  Si^lor  Montanto  returned  from  the  teart  f 
Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado,  1.  L 

U  (1)  Articles  of  war :  [Article]. 

(2)  Civil  war :  [Civil]. 

(3)  Cmmcil  of  war :  [CoiTiciL]. 

(4)  Hohf  loar  :  A  war  undertaken  from  reli- 
gious motives  ;  a  crusade  :  as,  the  wars  under- 
taken to  deliver  the  Holy  I^and  from  infidels. 

(5)  Honora  of  tear :  [Honor,*.]. 
(fi)  Wars  of  the  Roses  :  [Rose]. 
"war-captain,  s.    A  general. 

"  FhigB  'in  griives,  and  great  war-ritptaint 
Grasping  both  the  earth  and  heAven  1  " 

L'lng/elloui:  //iauntha,  tIv. 

war-chariot,  a,    [Chariot,  A.  1.] 
war-cloak,  s.     A  military  cloak. 


war-club,  s.  A  club  used  by  savages  in  war. 

•*  Laden  with  war-ctuba,  hownand  arrows," 

Long/eUow :  Biawaiha,  xv. 


'  war-craft,  s.    The  art  or  scieuce  of 

war. 

"  He   had  uRlc«n  who  did  kiui  tha  war-ertift.'^ 
PuUrr:   Worthitt:  Lanauhirv,  i.  66S. 

war  cry,  s.  A  cry  or  phrase  used  in  war 
for  mutual  n^cognition  and  imcnuragement ;  a 
short,  pithy  exi>ression  or  phrase  used  in  com- 
mon by  a  body  nf  troops  or  thfliki'  in  charging 
HTi  enemy.  "St.  George  for  England"  woa 
the  English  war-cry. 

"  And  the  war-cr)/  wu  forgottea" 

Lonff/eltow:  lliatculha,  xUL 

war- dance,  .«. 

1.  A  dinicr  engaged  in  by  savages,  before  a 

warlike  exptdition 

2.  A  danee  simulating  a  battle. 

war -department,  s.    That  department 

of  the  government  whicli  is  chargetl  witli  the 
maintenance,  direction,  and  etHcieucy  of  the 
forees  of  a  state. 

war-drum,  s.     A  military  drum. 

"  Till  the  war-drum  tlirobbod  nu  loager." 

Tennt/ion  :  iMcktley  Hall,  UT. 

"  war-fleld,  s.    A  battle-field. 


**  war -flame,  s.  a  beacon -fl  re  placed 
on  an  eminence  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  a 
county  or  district  in  case  of  invasion  or 
attack ;  a  fire-signal. 

'  war-garron,  s.  A  war-horse  ;  a  jade 
used  in  war.     (Carlyle.) 

*  war-gear,  s.  Accoutrements  or  equip- 
ment lor  war. 

"  Armed  hlnjBelf  with  all  his  wir-j/gar.' 

LonijfeUow:  Uiawnth'x.  it 

war-god,  s. 

Anihrop.:  The  personified  spirit  of  tribal 
war;  a  deity  supposed  to  wateh  over  tribal  or 
national  interests  in  time  of  war.  In  some 
cases  the  war-god  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  deity  ;  in  classic  times  the  war-goda 
(Ares  and  Mars)  were  among  the  superior 
gods ;  the  Jews  seem  to  have  conceived  that 
the  function  of  a  war-god  was  a  fitting  attri- 
bute of  Jeliovah  (cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  45);  and 
traces  of  this  mode  of  thought  linger  in  the 
familiar  expression.  The  God  of  Battles. 

"Polynesia  is  a  region  where  quite  on  assortmeut  of 
war-ffods  may  be  collected,"— Ti^tor  .  Prim.  CuU.  (ed. 
1878),  ii.  807. 

war-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  in  war ;  a 
charger  ;  a  trooper's  horse. 

"  On  burnished  hooves  his  war-Ttorte  trode." 

Tetinj^aon:  Lady  of  Khalott,  lil.  29. 

*  war-man,  s.    A  warrior. 

"  The  sweet  icar-tnan  is  dead  and  rotten."— SAaAtff^.* 
Love's  Labour'g  Lett,  v,  2. 

*  war-marked,  a.  Bearing  the  marks 
or  trai'es  ul  nnr;  approved  in  war;  veteran. 

"  Distract  your  army,  wliicli  doth  must  coueist 
Of  war-marked  fi>otuien. " 

-lAwT...*^. ;  AfUouy  A  Cl«opatra,  ilL  8. 

t  war-minister,  s.  A  minister  charged 
with  or  distinguished  for  military  administia- 
tion. 

"  Its  new  name  of  Pittsburgh  commemorates  the 
triumphs  of  the  great  tear-niintiler.' — Taylor :  M'tfrds 
A  n.ic««{1878).  ch.  IL 

*  war-monger,  s.  One  who  makes  a 
trade  or  profession  of  war ;  a  mercenary  iol- 
dier.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  111.  x.  20.) 

t  war-music,  s.    Military  mnsic. 

"  And  I  that  prated  [leace.  when  first  I  heard 
IVar-mitxic,  felt  the  blind  wild  lien«t  of  force." 
3'ennyson  :  Princtu,  v.  264. 

*  war-note,  «.    A  war-cry, 

"  The  v>nr.7\ote  of  Lochlel,  which  Albyn'a  hllli 
Have  beard."  Hyron  :  ChU.U-  Harold,  ili.  IS. 

war-office,  s.  A  public  office  or  depart- 
ment in  whieli  military  adairs  are  sui«Tin- 
tendf-d  or  administered  ;  it  is  presideil  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  its  duties  being 
divided  among  ten  departments,  including 
thoMO  of  tlio  quartemiastf-r,  paymaster,  com- 
mit^sjiry,  ordnance,  engineiring,  Ac.  The 
BritiBh  War  Ollico  is  presided  uvi-i'  hy  tho 
t^ecretary  of  State  for  War.  It  is  divid.-d  into 
military,  ordnauee,  and  financial  departments 

war-paint,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  Paint  put  on  the  face  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  by  North  American  Indiana 
and  other  savages  on  going  to  war,  with  the 
object  of  making  their  appearance  more  ter- 
rible to  their  enemies. 

"  Palntml  was  ho  with  his  tmrp^inft, 
Htrlpea  of  yellow,  red,  and  A7.ure. " 

LotiafeUov) :  Hiawatha,  vlll. 


b6^  bo^;  poUt,  j6^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  (bin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a;;  expect.  :H:enophon,  e^iat.    -ing. 
Hilan,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tlous.  -slous  =  shos.    -hie,  -die,  itc.  =  b^l.  d^L 


fil20 


war— ward 


2,  Fig. :  Official  costume ;  applied  also  to 
•veniug  dress.    (Slang.) 

"  Str  William  Jeuner,  iu  his  war-paint  aa  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phjaiclana."'— at.  Jamei'i 
Gazette.  April  9,  18&a. 

war-patb,  s.  The  route  or  path  taken 
on  going  to  war ;  a  warlike  expedition  or  ex- 
cursion. (Used  chiefly  in  regard  to  North 
American  Indians.) 

^  On  the  war-path :  On  a  hostile  or  warlike 
expedition  ;  hence,  colloquially,  about  to 
make  an  attack  on  an  adversary  or  measure. 

'War-SOng,  5.  A  song  having  war  or  war- 
like deeds  fur  its  subject ;  a  patriotic  song 
inciting  to  war ;  more  specif.,  such  a  song 
sung  by  soldiers  about  to  charge  the  foe  or  at 
a  war-dance. 

"  When  two  of  these  canoes,  in  which  there  might 
be  about  sixty  meu.  cauie  near  enough  to  umke  thera- 
aelves  heard,  they  sung  their  ■u>ar-»onff.''—Cook  :  First 
Voyage,  bk.  11.,  cli.  iv. 

*  war-thought,  s.  A  thought  of  war ; 
martial  reflection,  consideration,  or  delibera- 
tion. 

*  war-wasted,  a.  Wasted  by  war ;  de- 
vastated. 

*  war- wearied,  a.  Wearied  by  war; 
fetigued  with  fighting. 

"  The  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  Woody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  Umbs." 
Shakesp.:  1  Benry  VI.,  iv.  4. 

war-whoop,  s.  A  shout  or  yell  raised 
in  presence  of  the  enemy ;  a  shout  such  as 
Indians  raise  when  entering  into  battle. 
(Often  used  figuratively.) 

"  The  ftwfol  sound  of  the  war-whoop." 

Longfellow:  MUe»  Standiah,  viX. 

war-worn,  a.  Worn  with  military  service. 

"Their  gesture  sad. 
Invest  in  lauk  lean  cheeks  and  toarwom  coats." 
Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  It. 

war,  *warre,  'urerre,  *wer-rel-en,  v.i. 

&  (.     [A.S.  wcrrien.] 

A.  IntTaiisiiive : 

1.  To  make  or  carry  on  war ;  to  carry  on  or 
engage  in  hostilities. 

"  Oelon  aft«r  he  had  most  valiantly  uxirretl  against 
theCarthasjiuiana,"— /•.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  447. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  strive  violently  ;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  violent  opposition, 

"AH  the  warring  winds  that  sweep  the  skv." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  L  433. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  war  upon  ;  to  fight  against. 

•*To  werre  each  other  and  to  slea."     Oower  :  C,  A.  HI. 

2.  To  carry  on,  as  warfare  or  a  contest. 

*■  That  thou  by  them  mlghtest  war  a  good  warfare." 

—1  Timothy  i.  18. 

war'-a^tah,  ^var'-ra-tah,  s.    (Native  Aus- 
tralian name.]    [Telo'pea.] 

war'-ble  (1),  'wer-bel-en,  *wer-ble, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  iferbler  =  to  quaver  with  the 
voice,  to  speak  in  a  high  tone,  from  M.  H. 
Ger.  iverbdm ;  Ger.  wirbeln ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hwerban.  =  to  be  busy,  to  set  in  movement 
to  whirl,  to  warble.  Warble  and  whirl  are 
doublets.) 

A,  Trajisitive: 

1.  To  utter  or  sing  in  a  trilling,  quavering, 
or  vibrating  manner ;  to  modulate  with  turns 
or  variations. 

"  Such  notes  as  wnrbJed  to  the  string. 
Drew  Iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek,"  i 

Milton :  II  Penaeroto.  106. 

2.  To  sing  or  carol  generally. 

•'  Warbling  the  Grecian  woea  with  harp  and  voice." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyuey  L  446. 

*  3.  To  cause  to  vibrate  or  quaver. 

"  Follow  me  as  I  aing 
And  touch  the  loarbl^d  string," 

Milton :  Arcadei,  87. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  sing  with  sweetly  flowing,  flexible, 
trilling  notes  ;  to  carol  or  sing  with  smoothly 
gliding  notes  ;  to  trill. 

"  By  the  nigbtiogale  warbling  nigh." 

Cowper :  Catharina. 

2.  To  have  a  trilling,  quavering,  or  vibrating 
fionnd  ;  to  be  produced  with  free,  smooth,  and 
rapid  modulations  in  pitch ;  to  be  uttered  in 
flowing,  gliding,  flexible  melody. 

"  Such  strains  ne'er  wurble  in  the  linnet's  throat." 
Oay  :  Shepherd's  Week.  iii.  3. 

3.  To  give  out  a  smooth,  flowing  sound. 

*■  The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all." 
Spenaer;  F.  Q..  11.  xll.  TI. 

*  4.  To  shake,  to  quaver,  to  wobble. 

"It  but  floats  in  our  brains;  we  but  warbls  about 
It."— A  ndrewet  :    Workji,  i.  15. 


war'-ble  (2),  v.t.  &  t     (Etym.  doubtful,] 

Falconry :  To  cross  the  wings  upon  the  back. 

war'-ble  (1),   •wer-belle,  wer-ble,  5. 

[Wabble  (1),  v.\  A  soft,  sweet  flow  of  lufl.i- 
dious  sounds  ;  a  strain  of  clear,  rapidly  ut- 
tered, gliding  tones  ;  atriUing,  flexible  melody  ; 
a  carol,  a  song. 

"  All  kinds  of  birds  ywrought 
Well  tune  their  voice  with  warble  email,  as  Nature 
hath  them  tauiiilit  " 

Surrey:  Having  Defied  the  Power  0/ Looe. 

war'-ble  (2),  •  war'-blet,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

Farriery:  One  of  those  small,  hardtuinoure 
on  the  backs  of  horses  occasioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  saddle  iu  travelling,  or  by  the  uneasi- 
ness of  its  situation  ;  also  a  small  tumour 
produced  by  the  larvte  of  the  gadfly  on  the 
backs  of  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

"  He  was  either  suffering  from  v>arbl«i  or  another 
form  of  skin  eruption,"— Z/ixi/^  Telegraph,  Sept  7, 1835. 

warble-fly,  s.    The  gadfly. 

"  Among  the  pe^ts  was  named  the  oi-bot,  or  loarbte- 
fly,  which  Miss  Oriiierod  has  recently  investigated."— 
Daily  Chronicle,  May  S,  1888. 

war'-bler,  s.     [Eng.  warbl(e):  -er.] 

L  Ord.  Latig. :  One  who  or  that  which  war- 
bles ;  a  singer,  a  songster.  (Applied  espe- 
cially to  birds.) 

"  Ten  thousand  warbUrs  cheer  the  day  and  one 
The  livelong  night "  Cowper  :  I'aak,  L  200. 

II.  Ornith.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Sylviidffi  (q.v.),  many  of  which,  however,  are 
better  known  by  other  popular  names,  as  the 
Nightingale,  Blackrap,  Cliifl"chatf,  Hedge- 
sparrow,  &c.  ;  while  others  receive  the  name 
Warbler  with  some  qualifying  epithet,  as  the 
Reed- warbler,  Dartfurd  Warbler,  &,c.  Most  of 
the  latter  belonged  to  the  old  genus  Sylvia, 
now  divided,  and  a  list  of  the  British  species 
will  be  found  under  Sylvia,  2.  Many  of  the 
Sylviinee  (q.v.),  sometimes  called  True  War- 
blers, are  distinguislied  for  the  sweetness  and 
compass  of  their  vocal  power  ;  in  some  of  the 
otlier  sub-families  the  popular  name  has  no 
special  significance — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the 
H  edge-Sparrow.  Moat  of  the  European 
Warlders  are  of  sober,  or  even  dull,  plumage, 
but  some  of  the  Australian  species  are 
brilliantly  colored. 

war'-bUns>  2""-  jw- 1  "m  *  ^-    [Warblk  (i),  v.  ] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s.  subst.  :  A  singing  with  sweetly  flow- 
ing, flexible,  or  trilling  notes  ;  a  warble,  a 
carol,  a  song. 

"  And  thou,  whose  faint  warblingt  my   weakness 

can  tetl. 
Farewell,  my  loved  harp  I  my  last  treasure,  farewell  I" 
Scott     Laat  Wordt  of  CadteaUon,  vi. 

war'-bling-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  warbling;  -ly.] 
In  a  warbling  manner. 

-ward,  stiff.  [A.S.  -weard,  as  in  tdweard  =  to- 
ward (q.v.);  Icel.  'Verdhr ;  Goth,  -wairths  ; 
0.  H.  Ger.  -wert,  -wart ;  Lat.  versiis.  So  also 
■wards,  from  A.S.  -weardes,  where  -es  is  a 
genitival  sufllx,  giving  an  adverbial  force  ;  Ger. 
-ivdrts  ;  Dut.  -waarts.]  A  common  suffix,  de- 
noting the  direction  towards  which  a  person 
or  thing  tends  :  as,  upward,  h&okioard,  for- 
ward,  homeiyard,  froifcirrf,  &c. 

"  That  eche  of  you  to  shorten  with  youre  way, 
In  this  viage.  shal  telleu  tales  tway. 
To  Cauterhury-wrtrd."  Chaucer:  C.  r.,79S. 

ward,  "  warde,  v.t.  &  1  [A.S.  weardian,= 
to  keep,  to  watch  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vardha  = 
to  warrant ;  M.  H.  Ger.  warden ;  Ger.  jvarten 
—  to  watch,  from  which,  through  the  French, 
comes  the  Eng.  ^iwird  (q.v.).] 
A,  Tra  nsUive : 

*  1.  To  watch  oyer ;  to  keep  in  safety ;  to 
guard. 

"  Whose  porch,  that  most  magnlflcke  did  appearo, 
Stotci  opeikwyde  to  all  men  day  and  uij^ht, 
Yet  warded  well  by  one  of  mlckle  might, " 

Sf>enser:  F.  q.,  V.  Ix.  ». 

2.  To  defend,  to  protect. 

"  A  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangei-s," 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus.  iiL  1. 

3.  To  fend  off" ;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside,  as 
anything  mischievous  that  approaches.  (Gener- 

»    ally  followed  by  off.) 

"  Up  and  down  he  tiaverses  his  ground  ; 
Now  warda  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  aptln." 

Daniel.     {Todd.) 

4.  To  line,  to  cover,  as  a  dog  a  bitch. 

"  She  used  to  live  in  kennel  with  my  beadles,  and 
when  about  a  year  old  cftliie  In  9eai">n.  and  was  warded 
iu  kennel  by  one  of  the  bounds."— /'ieW.  Mart-h  17. 18S8, 


•B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  watch  or  guard  ; 
to  guard. 

2.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon; 
to  defend  or  guard  one's  self. 

"  Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  aud  neither  spar'd 
Uls  utmost  force  and  each  forgLit  to  ward," 

Drjjden  :  Palamon  St  Arcile.  111.  6S0i 

3.  To  lodge  ;  to  be  lodged. 

"  His  meuue  warded  in  BaseBoleine  that  Dtght."^ 
Fabyan:  Cronycle;  Henry  VIII.  (an.  1616). 

ward,  *  warde,  s.  (A.S.  weard  =  a  guard, 
a  watchman  ;  aguardint;,  a  watching  ;  protec- 
tion ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vbrdhr,  genit.  vardhar-=. 
(1)  a  watcher,  a  watchman  ;  (*2)  a  watch  ;  Ger. 
wart  =  a  warder  ;  Goth,  wards  =  a  keeper  ;  in 
the  compound,  daurawards  =  a  doorkeeper.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  watching  or  guarding ;  watch, 
guard. 

"Some  of  the  soldiers  are  employed  in  keeping 
watoli  and  ward  for  the  security  of  private  men."— 
Du'npier:   Voyages  i&n.  1688). 

*  2.  Care,  protection,  charge. 

"  He  toke  the  chllde  into  his  warde." 

Gowftr:  C.  A..  UL 

*  3.  Means  of  guarding  ;  protection,  de- 
fence, preservation. 

"  The  beat  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my 
dependents."— Sfcti*e*p.  .-  Love't  Labour's  Lost,  ill. 

*  4.  A  person,  or  body  of  persons,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard,  protect,  or  defend ;  a  guard- 
ing or  defensive  force  ;  a  garrison. 

"  The  asflleged  castle's  ward 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintaine," 
Speiuer  :  F.  ft.,  II.  x I.  IK. 

5.  That  which  defends  or  protects  ;  defence. 

"  Oh  !  not  corselet's  ward  .  .  . 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vL  S. 

6.  A  guarding  or  defensive  motion  or  posi- 
tion, as  in  fencing  or  the  like;  a  parrying  or 
turning  aside,  or  intercepting  of  a  blow, 
thrust,  &,c. 

"Strokes,  wounds,    »ards,  weapons,    all   they  did 
despise."  Spenser  :  F.  Q..  IV.  Ul.  36. 

*  7.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  a 
guardian  ;  the  state  of  being  in  the  custody, 
confinement,  or  charge  of  a  guard,  warder,  or 
keeper ;  custody. 

"  He  put  them  in  ward  tn  the  house  of  the  captain 
of  the  guard." — Oenesis  xl.  3. 

8.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  the 
care  of  a  guardian  or  protector  ;  control, 
guardianship,  wardship,  privilege. 

"  I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom  1 
am  now  in  ward."— Shakesp  :  All's  Well,  i  I. 

9.  Guardianship;  right  of  guardianship. 

"  It  is  also  inconvenient,  in  Ireland,  that  the  toardt 
and  marrriages  of  gentlemen's  children  should  be  la 
the  liieposal  of  any  of  those  loTds."— Spenser :  State  of 
Ireland, 

10.  One  who  or  that  which  ia  guarded,  or 
is  under  watch,  control,  or  care  ;  speciflcally, 
a  minor  or  pt^rson  under  guardianship, 

H  '(1)  In  feudallaw:  The  heir  of  the  king's 
tenant,  in  capite,  during  his  nonage. 

(2)  A  minor  under  the  protection  of  the 
Orpnans'  Court,  or  Court  of  Chancery,  called 
iu  England  a  Ward  of  Court.  For  tbe  due 
protection  of  such  wards  the  court  has  power 
to  appoint  a  proper  guardian,  where  there  ia 
none,  or  to  remove,  whenever  sufficient  cause 
is  shown,  a  guardian,  no  matter  by  whom  ap- 
pointed ;  but  in  all  cases  there  must  be  pro- 
perty. The  court  hus  also  full  power  ti  use 
vigilant  care  over  the  conduct  of  the  guardians, 
to  see  that  the  wards  are  duly  maintained  and 
educated  and  that  their  estates  are  pro(>erly 
administered.  The  laws  in  tbe  United  States 
concerning  the  care  of  wards  follow  those  of 
tbe  Common  Law  of  England,  but  differ  as  to 
the  age  when  women  attain  majority.  In 
many  states  this  is  fixed  at  eighteen.  In 
England  it  is  at  twenty -one. 

II.  A  division  of  a  city  made  for  convenience 
in  its  organization  and  government.  The 
wards  are  subdivided  into  precincts  or  polling 
divisions,  and  each  elects  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives to  each  branch  of  the  Council. 
Each  has  its  local  aldermen  or  other  officers, 
and  in  some  cases  its  school  directors. 

12.  A  territorial  subdivision  of  some  English 
counties,  as  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and 
Durham,  equivalent  to  the  hundred  of  the 
midland  counties. 

*  13.  A  division  of  a  forest. 

14.  One  of  the  apartments  into  which  A 
hospital  is  divided. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  witness  left  the  ward" 
—Daily  Chronicl«,  May  21,  1888. 


f&te,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  Cather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pS^ 
or,  wore,  w^U,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  cure,  ynlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «B,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;iiu  =  lew* 
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n.  Locksmithing : 

1.  A  curved  ridge  of  metal  inside  a  lock 
which  opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
a  key  which  is  nut  correspondingly  notched. 

2.  The  notches  or  slots  iu  a  key  are  also 
called  key  wards,  somewhat  in  violation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

"She  took  the  u>ard$  lu  wdx  before  the  flre."* 

Popt :  Jaiiuarti  i  Man,  610- 

*  ward-corn,  s. 

Old  Eiig.  Ixiw :  The  duty  of  keeping  watch 
and  ward  with  a  horn  [Lat.  carnn]  in  time  of 
dang&f  to  blow  on  the  approach  of  a  foe. 

•ward-penny,  s. 

Old  Kng.  Law:  The  sameasWABDAOE  (q.v.). 

ward-room,  s. 

Naut. :  A  cabin,  on  board  large  ships  of 
war,  for  the  accommodation  of  officers  rank- 
ing as  lieutenants.  Used  also  adjectively :  as, 
U'an^-room  mess,  ward-room  steward. 

*  ward-stafiE^  s.  A  constable's  or  watch- 
man's staff. 

•  ward'-age  (age  as  ig).  $.    [Eng.  ward,  s. ; 
•age.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  Money  paid  and  contributed 
to  watch  and  ward. 

•ward-corps,  •  ward-e-corpa,  s.   [O.  Fr. 

wanU  —  watch,  ward,  and  corps  (Lat.  corpus) 
—.  a  body.]    A  body-guard. 

"  Though  thou  pray  Argus  with  bis  huiidred  eyeu 
To  be  my  vrardeci^rps,  aa  he  cati  beat," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,ML 

•  warde-mote,  s.    [Wardmote.] 

ward'  -  en,  *  ward  -  eln,   *  ward  -  eyn, 

*  ward-un,  5.  [0.  Fr.  \cardein,  gardein, 
giird-ain  =  a  warden,  a  guardian,  from  warder 
=  to  guard.  Cf.  Low  Lat.  gardianiLS  =  a 
guard  i;in.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  guard,  a  watchman,  a  keeper,  a  guar- 
dian. 


2.  A  chief  or  jirincipal  officer;  a  keeper,  a 
head  official,  a  piiucipal. 

"  A  fraternity  of  brethren  aud  Bisters,  with  a  lear- 
den,  or  master." — Pennant:  Journey  from  Chater  to 
London,  p.  203. 

3.  A  churchwarden  (q.v.). 

"*  4.  A  kind  of  pear,  so  called  because  it 
would  keep  long  without  rotting.  It  was 
principally  used  for  roasting  or  baking. 

"  Ox-cheek  when  hot,  aud  uiardens  bak'd,  some  cry." 
King :  On  Cookery. 

IL  Eccles. :  The  title  given  to  the  heads  of 
some  colleges  and  schools  and  to  the  superiors 
of  some  couventual  churches. 

^    (1)  Lord    Warden  of  the    Cinipie-ports : 
[Cinque-ports]. 
(2)  Warden  of  the  Marches  :  [March  (1),  8.]. 

warden-pie,  s.  a  pie  made  of  warden 
pears,  baked  or  stewed,  without  crust,  and 
coloured  with  saffron. 

•■  I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden-piM."— 
Shakesp. :   Winter  i  Tale,  Iv.  8. 

warden-raid,  s.  An  inroad  commanded 
by  the  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  person. 

"  "And  by  my  faith,"  the  gate-ward  said. 
'I  think  'twill  jirove  a  WaTdm-rnid.'" 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Lait  Miiiftrel,  It.  i. 

war'-den-shxp.  *  war'-den-ry,  5.     [Eng. 

warden ;  -ship,  -ry.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  warden. 

"  In  the  vardenihip  of  Mert.  CoU.  succeeded  Nat. 
Breut,  LL.D."— IVood;  AthencB  Oxon..  vol.  L 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  warden. 

"  ^11  through  the  weeteru  tcardenry." 

.Scott :  Lap  of  the  Latl  Hinttrel,  Iv. 

ward'~er,  s.     (Eng.  wird,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wards  or  keeps ;  a  keeper,  a 
guard. 

"  The  warderM  ot  the  gat«  but  scarce  maintuin 
Th'  unequal  combat,  nnd  resist  In  vaui." 

Dryden :   Virgil ;  .£neid  IL  46L 

*  2.  A  truncheon  or  stafi'  of  authority  ear- 
ried  by  a  king,  commander-in-chief,  or  other 
important  dignitarj',  by  which  signals  were 
given  :  as,  the  throwing  down  of  it  was  a 
signal  to  stop  proceedings,  the  raising  it  a 
signal  to  charge,  or  the  like. 

"  Take  thou  my  wardiT  as  the  queen 
And  umpire  ot  the  martiftl  scene." 

Scotf     ftridul  0/  Triermain.  U.  20. 

*  war-der-ere,  s.    [Warder.] 


*  ward'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  warder;  -ess.]  A 
feiiiiile  warder. 

"  Un  one  occaaluu  sho  met  the  toardereu  u  she  waa 
leaving  the  prison."— A'c^.  Sept.  3i,  lBe7. 

*  ward'-hold-ing,  s.  [Eng.  ward,  and  hold- 
iJig.\  Tlie  ancient  military  tenure  in  Scot- 
land, by  which  vassals  were  at  first  obliged  to 
servo  their  .sni)erinr  in  war  as  often  as  his 
occasion  called  for  it. 

ward'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  A  tcnn  applied  to 
an  air-tiglit  enclosure,  with  glass  sides  and 
top,  for  preserving  or  transporting  plants,  &iv. ; 
after  the  inventor,  Mr.  R.  B.  Ward,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  constructing  them  first  suggested 
itself  by  observations  made  in  1829. 

"  The  Calcutta  Garden  sent  out  .  .  .  forty-two  War- 
dian  awes  of  pliiuts  to  foreiifo  countries.  '—Sature, 
March  lb.  18S8,  p.  476. 

ward'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Ward,  v.] 

warding-file,  s.  A  fl.it  file,  having  a 
constant  thickness,  and  only  cut  upon  the 
edges.  Used  in  tiling  tbe  ward-notches  in  keys. 

*  ward'-less,  a.  [Eng.  ward,  v. ;  -less,]  That 
catmot  be  warded  off  or  avoided. 

"  He  gives  like  destiny  a  wtrdleu  bUiw." 

Dryden  :  Jueemil  ix. 

ward-mote,  "  warde-moot,  *  war  de- 
mote, 5.  [Eng.  ward,  and  mote  (A.S.  viot)  = 
a  meeting.]  A  meeting  of  tlie  inhabitants  of 
a  ward.  The  t«rm  is  still  used  in  London, 
Called  also  formerly  a  Wardmote  Court,  In- 
quest, or  Quest. 

"  For  of  the  wardmote  quest,  he  better  can 
Tbe  mystery,  tlian  the  Levitic  law." 

Ben  Joni'in     J/ngiietic  Lady,  I.  1. 

ward-robe  (1),  •  warde-robe,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

warderobe,  garderobe,  from  warder  =  to  ward, 
keep,  preserve,  and  robe  =  a  robe.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  wearing  apparel  is 
kept.  Often  applied  to  a  piece  of  furniture, 
resembling  a  press  or  cupboard,  in  which 
dresses  are  hung  up. 

"  Hereof  be  bags  and  qullta  mode,  ami  those  if  they 
be  laid  in  a  wardrobe  amongst  clotbea  find  ajiparell, 
causeth  them  to  smell  sweet.'— A  Boliand:  Plinie, 
bk,  xxl.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  Wearing  apparel  in  general. 

"  I'll  murder  all  bis  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece." 
Shaketp.  ;  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  & 

*  3.  The  same  as  Wardrope  (q.v.). 

"  ward'-rob-er,  s.  [Eng.  wardrob(.e) ;  -er.] 
The  keeper  of  a  wardrobe. 

*  ward'-rope,  *  ward-robe  (2),  s.  [Fr. 
garderobe.]  A  privy;  a  house  of  office;  a 
water-closet. 


ward' -Ship,  *  warde-shyppe,  s.    [Eng. 

ward ;  -ship.] 

L  The  office  of  a  ward  or  guardian  ;  care 
and  protection  of  a  ward  ;  right  of  guardian- 
ship ;  guardianshijt. 

"The  wardship  consisted  in  having  the  custody  nf 
the  body  and  lands  of  such  heir," — Ulackitone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  il,,  ch.  6. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  ward  or 
under  guardianship  ;  pupilage. 

"  It  waa  the  wisest  act  that  ever  I  did  in  my  ward- 
ihip.'—BenJonaon:  Bartholomew  Fair.  \ii.  1. 

"  ward^'-man,    s.     [Eng.    vurd,    and   man.] 
One  who  keeps  watch  and  ward  ;  a  guard. 

*  ward'-wit,  s.     [First  element,  Eng.  ward ; 
second,  doubtful.] 

Iaiw  :  The  state  of  being  quit  of  giving 
money  for  the  keeping  of  wards.    (Spelman.) 

t  ware,  jyret.  of  v.    [Wear,  v.] 

•ware  (1),  *war,  a.    [A.S.  wwr  =  cautious, 
wary  (q.v.).] 

1,  Cautious,  wary. 

"  Ware  tliey  be  what  offensive  weapons  they  have,* 
—P.  BoUand:  Plinie.  bk.  viii..  ch,  ii, 

2.  On  one's  guard  ;  watchful  ;  provided 
against. 

"  Of  whom  be  thou  ware  alao."— 2  Timothy  Iv.  16. 

t  ware   (2),  n.     [A  shortened  form  of  aware 
(q.v.).]     Aware,  conscious. 

"  Thou  overheard'st  ere  I  was  ware 
My  true  love's  iiasaiori." 

."ihtikeirp. :  Romeo  *  JuHrt.  H.  2. 

ware  (l),  v.t.     [Ware  (1),  a.]    To  take  heed 
to  ;  to  guard  against ;  to  beware  of 

"  a  nlmffled.  eullen,  and  uncertain  light. 
That  dnnces  through  the  clouds,  and  sliutt  Again, 
Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main." 

Dryden.     (T"<ld.\ 


ware  (2),  v.t.    [Wear,  u.j 

ware   (3),    v.t.     [Waib,  v.]     To  expend,  to 

8pen<l.    {Scotch.) 

"  Tu  uxirr'  at  any  tyme  a  couple  of  BbyllyutiM  oa  » 
DAW  bowe."— ^icAam.-  TozophUiu,  p.  Ifl. 

ware  (l),  «.  [A.S.  ti-are  (pi.  tiiaru)  =r  watah, 
wares  ;  cogn.  with  Uut.  vxuxr  =  a  ware,  a  com- 
modity ;  Icel.  I'ura  =  wares  ;  Dan.  vare  ;  8w. 
vara;  Ger.  waare.]  Articles  of  merchandise  ; 
goods,  commodities ;  manufactures  of  a  i»ftr- 
ticular  kind.  Properly  a  collective  noun,  ■• 
in  the  compounds  hiirdware,  tinuiare,  china* 
ware,  &c.,  but  generally  used  in  the  plund 
form  when  articles  for  sale  of  different  Kjods 
are  meant. 

'*  A  capricious  man  of  faahloa  might  aoiaeUBM 
pri<fiTturelgnu'<jr»,niurely  because  tbi-y  wrrofortlnL* 
-.smith:   tVaalth  of  Nationt.  bk.  iv.,  cli.  il. 

ware  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   (See  example.) 

"To  be  Lu  a  pcsltlou  to  supply  the  enormously- 
increasing  demand  now  existing,  and  la«:klng  a  (aU  ot 
'spAt.'  they  have  to  buy  'brood.'  '  half-war*,'  aud 
'ware,'  from  tlielr  nelgbbuum  on  tbe  oppu»lte  Em*s 
Bhure.  These  are  tbe  technical  names  of  the  yuuof 
oyster  In  its  varionm  stages  until  It  arrlvfJi  Rt  n  mar- 
ketable age,  which  is  frmn  three  to  flvo  years,  wheu  Ik 
is  called  an  oyster  aud  sold." — Evening  utandard, 
Feb.  M,  1888. 

ware  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  th« 
.^ame  as  Ware  (1),  s.  =  saleable  stuff.]  A 
trade  name  for  a  certain  size  of  potatoes. 

"  In  order  to  come  under  the  head  of  ware,  Ui« 
tubers  must  be  too  large  to  naas  through  a  riddle,  tb« 
then  they  are  called  middlings,"— />a(7jy  TeUura^. 
holes  of  which  are  ig  in.  square— if  they  do  go  thruugh. 
Sept  11,  18S6. 

*  ware  (4),   *  warre,   *  werre,  s.     (A.a. 

wearr.]    A  tough  or  hard  knot  in  a  tree. 
"  Fessynuyt  sa  is  lu  the  warr  the  grip." 

Dougla4:   Virgil;  .fMeidJiL 

ware  (5),  s.  [A.S.  war;  Dut.  wier  =  sea- 
weed.]   Sea-ware  (q.v.). 

*  ware'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  a. ;  -JuR.\ 
Cautious,  wary,  watchful 

*  ware'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  warefid ;  -new.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wareful  or 
wary  ;  wariness,  cautiousness. 

"  His  eyes  are  curious,  search  but  vall'd  with  wareful- 
neu."  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  IL 

ware' -  h^iise,  5.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  s.,  and 
house.]  A  house  or  building  in  which  wares 
or  goods  are  kept ;  as, 

(1)  A  store  for  the  safe  keeping  of  goods. 

(2)  A  building  in  which  imported  goods,  on 
which  customs  duties  have  not  been  paid,  are 
stored. 

"  Wben  a  man  hath  bought  a  parcel  of  commodi- 
ties, he  seta  bis  mark  u^wn  tliem,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest  in  the  warehjuie."~Bp.  Btut .  Sermon 
OH  L'phiiians  iv.  30. 

(3)  A  stoi-e  for  the  sale  of  goods  wholesale; 
also,  often,  a  large  retail  establishment. 

warehouse-man,  s. 

1.  One  who  keeps  or  is  engaged  in  a  waxo- 
house. 

2.  A  wholesale  dealer  in  goods. 

ware'-b6^e,  v.t.    [Warehouse,  s.] 

1.  To  deposit  or  secure  in  a  wareliouse. 

2.  To  place  in  the  government  warehouses  or 
custom-house  stores  to  be  kept  until  the 
duties  are  paid. 

ware'-bo^-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [Ware- 
house, v.] 

A*  k,  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  placing  goods  in  a 
waiehniise  or  in  a  custom-house  store. 

warehousing-system,  s. 

Comm. :  A  customs  regulution,  by  which 
imported  goods  may  be  lodged  in  public  or 
bonded  warehouses,  at  a  reasonable  rent^ 
witboul  payment  of  the  duties  on  importa- 
tion, until  they  be  withdrawn  for  home  con- 
sumption, tlius  lessening  the  pressure  of  the 
duties,  which  would  otherwise  cripple  tbe 
purchasing  power  of  the  merchant.  On  goods 
re-exported  no  duty  is  charged. 

*  ware-less,  *  ware-lesse, a.  [Eng.  wan 
(1),  a.  ;  -le^s.] 

1,  Unwary,  incautious,  unaware. 

"  Roth  they  vnwise.  and  warelctie  of  the  eulll 
That  by  theuiBetues.  vnto  (hcmselues  la  wrought" 
Spenser:  F.  q..  IV.  ii.  a 

2.  Heedless. 

"  ills  owne  mouth  that  spake  so  vareteite  word." 
Speneer:  F.q.X.  v.  IT. 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  J6^1;  oat,  9CII,  chorus.  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jlon  =  zhun*   -oious,  -tlous,  -slous  =  ahiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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3.  Suffered  or  experienced  uuawares ;  un- 
ftxpected. 

"  Wbeu  he  wak't  out  of  fals  uareleua  p&iue." 

Spviuer :  F.  (J..  V.  1.  31 

*  ware'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ware  (1),  a,  ;  -/»/.] 
Cautiously,  warily  {SpeiiMr:  F.  Q.^  I.  xii. 
36.) 

War'-en^e,  *.     [Low  Lat.  i-aranfm,  verantta, 
fnMii  irnis=  true  ;  Fr.  garaiux.    (Prior.)] 
Bot. :  Madder  (q.v.). 

ware'-rodm,  s.  [Eng.  ware  (l),  s.,  and  room.] 
A  room  In  which  articles  are  stored  or  offered 
for  sale. 

war-fare,  s.     [Eng.  war,  and  fare  =  a  jour- 
ney.] 
•  1,  A  warlike  or  military  expedition. 

"And  the  kyiige  of  Scottes  weiit«  Into  the  wylde 
Bcottyahe,  bicause  he  was  nat  in  good  puyut  to  ride  a 
tear/are."— Bemers :  fVoisturc ;  Cronude,  vol.  li..  ch. 
liU. 

2.  Military  service ;  military  life  ;  contest 
or  struggle  carried  on  between  enemies  ;  hos- 
tilities ;  war. 

"The  Philistines  gathered  their  armieB  together  for 
viar/are."—l  Samua,  xxviii.  1. 

3.  Contest,  struggle. 

"The  weapons  of  our  war/are  are  not  carnal."— 
2  CoHntK  X.  i. 

'  wkr'-faxe,  v.i.  [Warfare,  s.]  To  carry  on 
war ;  to  engage  in  or  wage  war ;  to  lead  a 
military  life  ;  to  struggle  ;  to  contend. 

■'  That  wan  the  only  amulet,  in  that  credulooB  v^ar- 
fariri'j  age,  to  escape  dangers  in  battles."— Oa»ide*i  .- 
Kenia  iris- 

war'-far-er,  s.  [Eng,  itmrfar(e):  -er.]  One 
engaged  in  war  or  warfare  ;  a  warrior. 

*  war'-field,  s.  [Eng.  war.  and  field.]  The 
field  of  war  or  battle  ;  a  battle-field. 

War'-gear,  s.    [Prob.  =  wear^  and  gear.] 

Mining :  A  general  term  for  tools,  timbers, 
ropes,  and  everything  belonging  to  a  mine. 
{Weale.) 

*  war-Iia'-ble,  a.  [Eng.  war,  and  liable,  habile 
=  able.}    Fit  for  war  ;  warlike,  military. 

"  The  we«ry  BritoUB,  whose  warhable  youth 
"'as  by  Maximiau  lately  led  awjiy." 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  IL  X.  62. 

*  wa-rl-an-gle,  s.  [O.  Low  Ger.  loargingel; 
O.  H.  Ger.  warchengil;  Ger.  vnirg-eiigel  =  & 
shrike  or  butcher-bird,  from  wUrgi^n  =  to 
choke,  to  kill.]    A  shrike  or  butcher-bird. 

•war-ice,  v.t.  &  i.    [Warish.] 

war'-i-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  wary;  -ly.]  In  a  wary 
manner ;  cautiously  ;  with  caution,  care,  and 
foresight. 

"  ni  make  sure  fur  one  .  .  . 
Waritff  guarding  that  which  I  have  got." 

Marlowe :  Jew  nf  Malta,  1.  1. 

*  war'-i-ment.  s.    [Eng.  wary  ;  -vie-nt.]    Wari- 

ness, caution,  care,  heed. 

"  They  were  all  with  bo  good  wnriment 
Or  warded,  or  avoyded  and  let  goe, " 

Spent^:  F.Q..  IV.  lii  17. 

war'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wary;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wary  ;  caution,  fore- 
sight ;  pruilent  care  in  foreseeing  and  guard- 
ing against  evil  or  danger. 

"Look  with  great  caution  and  imiriness  on  those 

fiec^Iiaritie8  or  prouiineut  parts,  which  at  first  force 
Deuiselves  upon  view.'—ReynoItU:  Diicourivs.  No.  vi. 

war'-ing-ton-ite,  war'-ring-tdn-ite,  s. 

[After  Warington  Smyth  ;  sutf.  -ile  {Min.),] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Brochantite  (q.v.), 
of  pale  gieen  colour,  ocfurring  in  doubly 
curved,  wedge-shaped  crystals  at  the  Fowey 
Consols  mine,  Cornwall. 

•wSx'-ish,  "war-ice,  *  war-issh-en,  v.t. 

&  i.  [O.  Fr.  warissant,  garissant,  pr.  par.  of 
warir,  garir  =  to  keep,  to  protect,  to  heal ; 
Fr.  guerir.]    [Wariscn.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  defend  or  protect  from  ;  to 
heal,  to  cure. 

"  Warish  ftud  cure  the  stinginir  of  serpents  "— 
P.  HoVand:  PUnie.  bk.  vU-,  ch.  li. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  healed  ;  to  recover. 

"Tour  doughter  shall  ipaWih  and  escape," 

Chaucer :  Tale  o/  i/elibeiu. 

*  war'-i-son,  *  war-eson,  *  war-i-soun* 

*  War-ri-son,  s.  [O.  Fr.  warisvn,  garison 
=  surety,  safety,  provision,  healing,  fiom 
xcarir.  garir  =  to  keep,  to  protect,  to  heal ; 
Fr.  giterir  =  to  heal  ;  Goth.  warjan=io  for- 
bid, to  keep  off  from  ;  O.  II.  Ger.  werjan  =  to 
protect ;  Ger.  wehren  =  to  defend,  to  restrain  ; 


O.  Dut.  varen.  =  to  keep,  to  guard.     From  the 
same  root  as  wary  (q.v.). J 

1,  Protection. 

"  War  tboru  hym  and  ya  men  lu  fair  wareton  be 
broghte."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  144. 

2.  A  reward. 

"  Thre  hundred  marks  he  hette  UDto  his  loariioun 
That  with  him  so  inette,  cir  bring  his  hede  to  toun," 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  825. 

warlE,  s.    [Work.]    {Scotch.) 

war-ka-mod'-wee,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Naut. :  A  canoe  with  outriggers,  used  at 
Point  deGalle,  Ceylon.  It  is  generally  manned 
by  four  or  five  Lascars,  who  sit  giouped  to- 
gether   for   hours  at  the  end  of  the  lever, 
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adding  or  taking  away  a  mscn  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  wind.  These  canoes  oft«n 
sail  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  their  owners  will 
venture,  even  through  very  high  winds,  as 
far  as  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  from  land 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  or  to  carry  fruit  to 
vessels  in  the  offing. 

*warl£e,  s.    [Work.] 

war  It -loom,  wark'-l&me»  s.  [Eng.  vxirk 
—  work,  and  loom=  a  tool.]  A  tool  to  work 
with.    {Scotch.) 

"  The  best  warkluine  i'  the  house  .  ,  . 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  luuse." 

Bums  :  Address  to  the  DetL 

*  war-lawe,  s.  [A.S.  wii-rloga  =  one  who  lies 
against  the  truth,  a  traitor,  from  wAr  =  the 
truth,  and  loga  =  a  liar,  from  hdgan,  pa.  par. 
logen  =  to  lie.]  A  deceiver.  {P.  Plowman^s 
Crede,  783.) 

warld,  s.    [World.]    {Scotch.) 

war'-like,  a.     [Eng.  war,  and  like.] 

1.  Fit  for  war  ;  disposed  or  inclined  to  war  ; 
as,  a  warlike  nation. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  war  ;  military. 

"  Him  they  served  in  war. 
And  him  In  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds." 

Cotpper  :  Task,  v.  234. 

3.  Having  a  martial  appearance  ;  having 
the  appearance  or  qualities  of  a  soldier  ; 
soldierlike. 

4.  Becoming  a  soldier  or  an  enemy  ;  hostile. 

"  The  warlike  tone  again  he  took." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  v.  19. 

5.  Fit  for  use  or  service  in  war. 

"  Argos  the  fair,  for  wnrlike  steeds  renown *d." 

Pope :  Eomer ;  Iliad  vi.  190. 

•  war'-like-ness,  s.     [Eng.  warlike;  -riess.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  warlike ;  war- 
like disposition  or  character. 

"  Braveness  of  mind  and  toarliAenest.'—8ir  E. 
Sandys. 

*wS,r'-ling,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
occurring  only  in  the  proverb  quoted  ;  per- 
haps coined  from  war,  in  imitation  oi  darling, 
and  meaning  one  often  quarrelled  with.]  (See 
etym.) 

"  Better  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young  man's 
toarlitifi."—Ca'mdan:  Remains. 

war-lock  (1),  *  war'-liick,  *  war-loghe, 

s.  &  a.      [A.S.  w<vrloga  =  a  traitor.]      [War- 

LAWE.] 

A,  As  subst. :  A  man  presumed  to  have 
obtained  supernatural  knowledge  and  power 
by  supposed  compact  with  evil  spirits  ;  a 
wizard. 

"  Gae  to  six  feet  deep— and  a  firarlock'f  grave  should- 
na'  be  iin  inch  raair."— Sco«  ;  Bride  ttf  Ltimmermoi'r, 
ch.  xxiv. 

*B,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  war- 
locks ;  impish. 


war" -lock  (2),  war-lok,  $,     [Etym.  doubt 
ful.] 
Bot, :  Siiuipis  nigra. 

»  war'- look -r^,  s.  [Eng.  warlock  (2);  -ry.] 
The  condition  or  practices  of  a  warlock  ;  im- 
pish n  ess. 

"The  true  loark  of  urarloekry."       Joanna  Baillie. 

"war'-iy  (1),  a.  [Eng.  «jar(W)  =  world  ;  -ly.] 
Worldly.    {Scotch.) 

"  Awa'  ye  selfish  toarly  race." 

Burns  :  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

"War'-lf  (2),  a.     [Eng.  war;  -ly.]    Warlike. 

"The  erie  of  Huntyngdoo  also  this  y ere  was  sent 
into  FraiiDce  with  a  warly  company."— ^'at^yun  : 
Chron.  (an.  1483). 

warm,  *  warme,  *  wharme,  a.  &  s.    [A.s. 

wearm  ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  wcwvi  ;  Icel.  varmr  ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  varm;  Ger.  wami;  cf.  Goth. 
warmjaTi=.to  warm;  Gr.  flep/nos  {thermos)^ 
hot ;  Sansc.  gharma  =  heat.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  or  containing  heat  in  a  moderate 
degree  ;  neither  cold  nor  hot. 

2.  Having  the  sensation  of  heat ;  feeling 
one's  self  hot;  glowing,  flushed,  heated. 

"The  body  is  Marme  by  the  heate,  which  is  iu  the 
"body."— Hooker  :  l>l*courie  of  JiUtificatlon.  §  6, 

3.  Caused  by  the  sun  to  have  a  liigh  tem- 
perature ;  having  a  prevalence  of  hot  wea- 
ther ;  subject  to  heat :  as,  a  warm,  day,  a 
warm,  climate. 

4.  Full  of  zeal,  ardour,  or  affection ;  zealous, 
ardent,  enthusiastic  :  as,  a  warm,  supporter 

5.  Full  of  welcome  or  affection. 

"  Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  again. 

Warm  waa  his  welcome  to  the  hnuuta  of  men.* 
Byron  :  Lara.  1.  7. 

6.  Somewhat  ardent  or  excitable ;  easily 
excited  ;  irritable,  hot. 

"  With  lively  spirlta  and  warm  pasatoOB  to  mislead 
tltem." — Seeker:  Sermons,  vol.  il.,  ser.  8. 

7.  Stirred  up ;  somewhat  hot  or  excited ; 
nettled :  as,  He  becomes  warm  when  contra- 
dicted. 

8.  Furious,  violent,  animated,  brisk,  keen. 

"  Welcome,  day-tight ;  we  shall  have  warm  work  on't." 
Dryden :  Spanish  Friar. 

*9.  Vigorous,    lively,     sprightly;    full    of 
activity  or  life. 
"Now  warm  in  youth,  now  with'ring  In  my  bloom." 
Pvpe :  Abelard  4  Eloisa,  37. 

10.  Strong,  forcible.  (Said  of  language.) 
{Colloq.  or  slang.) 

11.  Causing  or  producing  ease  and  comfort ; 
said  of  wealth  or  of  a  wealthy  person  ;  com- 
fortable circumstances,  moderate  riches;  mo- 
derately rich,  well-off.    {Colloq.) 

12.  Being  close  upon  the  discovery  of  some- 
thing searched  or  hunted  for.    {Colloq.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  warming,  a  heating  :  as,  To  have  a 
good  warm.     {Colloq.) 

2.  Warmth,  heat. 

"  The  winter's  hurt  recovers  with  the  warm." 
Surrefi :  Having  Endeavoured  to  subdue  his  Pastion. 

warm-blooded,  a.   Having  warm  blood. 

JVarm-blooded  animals,  s.  pi. 

ZooL:  A  popular  term  applied  to  Owen's 
HEematothernia  (q.v.),  which  iiw.ludes  Mam- 
mals and  Birds,  iu  all  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  exceeds  that  of  the  medium 
in  which  the  animals  live.  In  man  and  in  the 
ox  the  mean  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
body  is  100°,  in  the  mouse  90°.  in  the  whale 
103°;  in  birds  it  ranges  from  106-112°  F.  In 
hibernating  animals  there  is  commonly  a  loss 
of  from  11°  to  12°  during  their  winter-sleep, 
and  in  the  bat  the  temperature  falls  as  low  as 
40'  F.  at  this  period. 

warm-colours,  s.  pi. 

Paint. :  Such  colours  as  have  yellow,  or 
yellow-red,  for  their  basis  ;  as  opposed  to  cold 
colours,  such  as  blue  and  its  compounds. 

*  warm,-headed,  a.  Easily  excited,  ex- 
citable ;  somewhat  hot-headed  ;  fanciful. 


warm-sided,  a. 

Naut.:   Mounting  heavy  metal.    (Said  of  a 
ship  or  fort.     {Colloq.) 

warm -tints,   s.  pi.      Modifications    of 
warm- col  ours. 

warm-wlth,  adv.    A  slang  abbreviatioa 

for  '*  With  warm  water  and  sugar." 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ca.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


warm — w  arp 
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warm,  *  warme,  v.U  &  t.    [A.S.  wearmian.] 
I  Warm,  a.\ 
Am  TroiisUivt: 

1.  To  iiiako  warm  ;  to  communicate  a  mo- 
derate dcgreo  of  heat  to. 

"  Before  tho  suune  li&tb  warm«d  th9  »yn."—Sadt- 
luj/t :  Voj/iiget,  Ui.  2b. 

2.  To  make  earnost,  ardent,  or  enthusiastic ; 
to  interest ;  to  excite  arduur  or  zeal  in ;  to 
stir  up,  to  excite,  to  arouse. 

"  To  warm  tbese  alow  aveiigera  of  tho  sea." 

Bs/r'Hi:  Cortuir.  L  13. 

3.  To  animate,  to  enliven,  to  inspirit ;  to 
give  life  and  colour  to  ;  to  cause  to  glow. 

"  It  would  warm  lils  apirits." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  d  Cleopatra,  lU.  13. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  warm  or  moderately  heated; 
to  warm  one's  self. 

"There  aball  not  he  a  coal  to  vxirm  aW—Uaiah 
xlvil.  1*. 

2.  To  become  warm,  ardent,  zealous,  or 
animated ;  to  be  inflamed,  excited,  or  quick- 
ened. 

■'  His  heart  always  warmtd  towards  the  unhappy.' 
—Afaaiutau:  BUt.  Eng.,  oh.  x. 

warm'-er,  s.  [Eng.  warm,  V. ;  -er,]  One  who 
or  tliat  which  warms  ;  specifically,  a  warming 
apparatus  for  a  room,  itc. 

*TVarm'-ful,  *wanne-fUl,a.  [Eng.  warm; 
■/ul{l).]    Giving  warmth  or  lieat. 

"  A  maudiliOQ  .  .  .  curl'd  with  wann^ful  nap." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad,  x, 

warm'-heart-ed  (ea  as  a),  o.  [Eng.  warm, 
and  hearted.] 

1.  Having  a  warm  heart;  having  a  disposi- 
tion that  readily  shows  affection,  friendship, 
or  interest ;  having  a  kind'y  heart  or  feelings. 

2.  Characterized  by  warmlieartedness. 

warm'-heart-ed -ness  (ea  as  a)»  s.    [Eng. 

warmhearted  ;  -iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  warmhearted  ;  warmth  or  kindliness  of 
disposition. 

■■  Ula  iiroved  bravery  and  well-kuown  toarrnhearted' 
nets.— Pull  JfaU  Oazatte.  Feb.  7.  1888. 

Warm'-ing,  j>r.  par.,  a.,  &s.     [Warm,  v.] 
A*  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  warm ;  the 
fitate  of  becoming  warm  or  warmer. 

warming-pan,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  covered  pan  containing  hot  coals 
for  airing  and  warming  a  bad. 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  put  into  an  office,  situa- 
tion, or  post  to  hold  it  temporarily  till  another 
become  qualified  for  it.    (Slang.) 

"  It  ia  uot  usual  to  inform  a  man  that  you  propose 
to  use  him  as  a  warming-pan,  however  excellently 
3iiit«d  be  uiay  be  for  such  a  purpose."— i'aU  Mall  Oa- 
ztitte,  Jan.  21.  1683. 

warm'-lj^,  "warme-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  warm, 
a.  ;  -ly.] 

*1,  In  a  warm  manner;  with  warmth  or 
moderate  heat. 

2.  With  warmth  of  feeling;  ardently,  ear- 
nestly, vigorously  :  as.  He  spoke  warmly. 

warm -ness,  *  warme  -  nesse,  £.  [Eng. 
warm;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
warm ;  warmth. 

'  The  warmnesse  of  the  weather  brought  it  out  of 
the  grouiid."— Cdai  .■  Mark  iv. 

war'-mot,  s.     [Etyra.   doubtful ;  perhaps  a 
corrupt,  of  wormwood.] 
Bot. :  Artemisia  Absinthium.. 

warmth,  *wernitlie,  s.    [Eng.  warm;  -th.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  warm  ; 
moderate  or  gentle  heat ;  tlie  sensation  of  heat. 

"  lie  taketh  warmth  aud  beat  by  the  coles  of  the 
wicked  Jewea."— Cda?  ■  luke  xxlv. 

2.  Astateof  wann,  li\'ely,  orexcited feelings; 
ardour,  zeal,  earnestness,  fervour,  enthusiasm, 
intensity. 

"  What  warmth  is  there  In  vour  affection  towards 
any  of  these  priucely  eulUiia.' ^bhakatjj. :  Merchant 
of  rente*,  i.  2. 

3.  Cordiality,  geniality  ;  hearty  kindness  or 
goud  feeling ;  warmheailedness. 


Having  the  warmth  and  muscle 


A  Uie  bea 


4.  Vigour,  heat,  forcibleness.  strong  feeling. 

"  The  great  jpamWA  and  energy  of  expressiou  with 
which  they  declare  their  coutTction.' — Sp.  Hortley  ; 
.SeiTTioTU,  Vol.  UL,  ser.  34. 


II.  FaiiU.:  That  glowing  effect  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  warm  coloura  (q.v.)  in  paint- 
iTig,  and  of  transjiarent  coluum  in  the  pro- 
cess of  glazing.  (Opposed  to  leaden  coldness.) 

"warmth'-lesa,  a.  (Eng.  warmth;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  warmth;  not  communicating 
warmth. 

warn.  *  warne,  *  wam-en.  *  werne,  v.t. 

(AS.  wearnian,  warnian  =  (1)  to  take  heed, 
(2)  to  warn;  from  irearn  =  a  refusal,  denial, 
obstacle  ;  original  meaning  :=  a  guartiing  or 
defence  ;  (;f.  leel,  vorn  =  a  defence  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  varna  —  to  wani  otT,  to  refuse,  to  abstain 
from  ;  Sw.  varna  =  to  warn  ;  Ger.  wariun.] 

*  1.  To  forbid,  to  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  He  ia  to  greto  a  iiigard  that  wol  wfrne 
A  man  to  liffbt  a  candol  at  htn  tautenie." 

C7«iuctT.-  V.  T„i,VlL 

•2.  To  ward  off. 

3.  To  make  ware  or  aware ;  to  give  notice 
to  ;  to  iiifiirni  beforehand. 

"  Juut  Aiuieou  aud  prophetic  Anna,  warn'd 
By  vision."  Milton  :  P.  R.,  L  »8. 

4.  To  give  notice  to  of  approaching  or  prob- 
able evil  or  danger,  so  that  it  may  be  avoided  ; 
to  caution  against  anything  that  may  prove 
dangerous  or  hurtful. 

"  Dr.  SolaudtT  biroHelf  was  the  flrst  who  found  the 
Incltuation,  against  wl.lch  he  had  warned  others,  irre- 
sistible. "—Coot  .■  Pirtt  Voyage,  hk.  i..  ch.  Iv. 

*  5.  To  admonish  as  to  any  duty  ;  to  ex- 
postulate witli. 

"  Warn  tbem  that  are  unruly." — 1  Thett.  v.  U. 
6.  To    notify    by  authority;    to  order,  to 
direct. 

"  Euery  cytezyn  warnyd  to  hivue  bis  harueys  by 
hyni."— /'afiva"  :  Chronycle  {Mi.  ivj(i). 

*  7.  To  notify  ;  to  give  notice  to ;  to  inform, 
to  summon. 

"  Out  of  your  bostelrie  I  saw  you  ride, 
Aud  warned  here  uiy  lord  and  soveraln." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  16,059. 

*  %  God  warn  us:  God  guard  us  I  God  forbid  I 

"For  lovera  lacking— God  warn  utl  matter."  — 
Shakesp.  :  At   i'au  Like  It,  iv.  L 

warn'-er,  s.    [Eng.  warn;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  warns  or  ad- 
monishes. 

*  2.  Apparently  some  kind  of  dish. 

"  The  flrat  course  at  my  litrJe'a  table  la  the  great 
hall.  First,  a  wnrner,  conveyed  upon  a  rouiide 
boorde."— i^nnd :  Coll.  Inthronization  of  Warhain. 

war  -  ner"  -  i  -  a,  a.      [Named  after  Richard 
Warner,  17U-1775,  resident  at  Woodford,  in 
Essex,  and  author  of  Plantce  U'ood/ordienses.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Hydrastis  (q.v.). 

*war-nes,  *war-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  ware(l), 
a.  ;  -ness.]  Wariness,  caution,  foresight, 
wisdom. 

"  Israel  Is  a  folk  without  counsel,  and  without  war. 
nesse." — Wydiffe:  Deuteronomy  xxxtl.  28. 

*  warnestore,  *  warnstour,  *  warn  - 
stor.  * wamesture,  ^':.  [Warnise]  Store, 
number. 

"  lu  eche  etude  hey  sette  these  strong  wametture 
and  i;od.'— Robert  of  Uloiuxiter.  p.  94. 

*  warnestore,  *  wamestoore,  v.  t.  [Warne- 

STOBE,  5.]    To  store,  to  furnish. 

"  Over  alle  thingea  ye  ahulu  do  your  diligence  to 
kepe  yourepersone,  and  to  tearneifore  your  house."— 
Chaucer  :  Tate  of  MeHbeut. 

warn' ing,  "warn-yng,  pr.  par.,  a„  &  «. 
[Wakn-I 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  An  adj. :  Giving  notice  beforehand  ;  ad- 
monishing, cautioning. 

"  To^iay  the  Warning  Spirit  hear." 

Scott :  Chait.  Ix. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  cautioning  against  impending 
or  probable  ill  or  dnnger. 

"  PreatTve  your  line.    This  tfarnin?  comes  of  yos; 
And  Troift  stands  Id  your  protection  now." 

.Surrey:  Virgil;  ,fh^i,  11. 

2.  The  act  of  admonishing  against  evil  prac- 
tices or  habits. 

3.  Previous  notice. 

"  To  be  on  foot  at  au  hour's  warning." 

Shaketp.:  Coriolaittu,  Iv.  S, 

4.  Specifically,  notice  to  quit  given  by  an 
employer  to  a  servant,  or  by  a  servant  to  an 
employer. 

"  We'll  both  give  warning  Immediately."— CoJ^man  .■ 
Man  of  Sutinea*.  iv. 

6.  A  summons,  a  calling,  a  bidding. 

"  Athl8[the  cock'sl  warm'Hff  .  .  . 
The  erring  spirit  lilea  ^>  his  oonflne 

Shaketp.  :  Bamtet,  \.  t. 


6.  i hat  which  warns  or  admonishes;  that 
which  serves  to  warn. 

"  A  totirnfri^  to  thuM  thai  coBw  af t«r."— ffHi*r«*t  .* 

PUgrimt  Pr..grMi,  pt   11. 

warnlng-pleoe,  «. 

*  1.  Ord.  lAxng. :  A  gun  fired  to  give  warning. 

"  V'pou  the  ihootligi  of  the  flnt  Wiirnfn«p(«o«.'— 
Btylin. 

2.  Horol. :  An  oscillating  piece  In  tho  Btrlking 
parts  of  a  clock  wlilch  is  actuated  by  a  I'in  on 
the  liour-wheel,  so  as  to  release  the  fly,  which 
causes  a  rustling  noise  before  the  striking. 

warning-Stone,  s.    [See  extract.] 

"  Tin-  biikera  In  our  county  take  a  oertnln  pebble, 
which  tbev  i>ut  in  tb«vatilturr  of  tbrtr  oven,  whlgh 
tboy  call  the  waming-stune,  for  whun  that  is  wlin* 
the  oven  is  hoii."— Aubrey  :  MS.  UUt.  qf  WUU. 

warning- wheel,  s. 

Ilorul.  :  That  wlieel  in  a  clock  which  pro- 
duces  ail  audible  sound  at  a  certain  time  be- 
fore striking. 

warn'-ing-lj^,  (Kiy.     [^hq.  warning ; -ly.]   Ia 
a  warning  manner. 

"  Ue,  however,  somewhat  warningiy  wrlt^'s."— IcAo, 
May  6.  1888." 

"  war-nlse,  *  war-nish,  '  war-nys,  v.i. 

[Garnish.]     To  store;  Ui  furnish  with  pro- 
visions, stores,  &c. 


'  Uls  wyiies  V 


t  tber  leld,  aud  wamited  that  cite  " 
Itobert  de  Orunnr,  p.  39>» 


warp,  •  Warpe,  s.  [A.S.  wearp  =  a  warp. 
from  wearp,  pa.  t.  of  weorjyan  =  to  throw,  to 
cast;  cogn,  witli  Icel.  rarp  =  a  casting,  a 
throwing,  from  t'arji,  pa.  t.  of  verpa  =  to 
throw  ;  Dan.  rarjj=  a  warp{naut.)  ;  8w,  varp; 
O.  H.  Ger.  war/,  from  war/,  pa.  t.  of  wer/en 
=.  to  throw  ;  Ger.  wcr/U.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  The  state  of  being  warped  or  twisted ; 
the  twist  of  wool  in  drying. 

"  Your  hair  wove  into  many  a  curioua  warp.' 

Bcaunu  *  Flet.  :  Fa\tJ\ful  8hepherdet$,  IL 

3.  Young  prematurely  cast,  as  a  colt,  a  calf, 
a  Iamb,  &c.      (Prov.) 

4.  Four  of  fish,  especially  of  herrings; 
hence,  applied  to  four  of  anything.    (Prov.) 

"Not   a   warpe   of   weeks   forei-unnlng."  —  AoM*: 

Lenten  Stuffe. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Agriculture  : 

(1)  An  irrigating  process  to  cover  the  land 
with  alluvial  sediment ;  an  alluvial  dejtoait 
of  water  artificially  introduced  into  low  lands. 
(Sometimes  used  attributively.) 

(2)  (PL):  Distinct  pieces  of  ploughed  land 
separated  by  the  fuiTows.     (Halliwell.) 

2.  Geol. :  The  alluvial  sediment  deposited 
by  rivers,  and  which  is  used  for  the  purpose 
described  under  II.  1. 

"The  sediment  called  warp,  which  subsides  from 
the  muddy  wat«r  of  tbe  Humber  and  other  rivers."— 
Lyell:  Princ.  of  Oeology,  cb.  xlr. 

3.  Naut.  :  A  rope  smaller  than  a  cable.  It 
is  used  in  towing,  or  in  moving  a  ship  by  at- 
tachment to  an  anchor  or  post. 

"  A»  we  slx^rteil  v-poii  ye  said  warpe  the  anker  ctms 
home."— Uackluyt :   Voyagct,  i.  277. 

4.  Weaving:  The  threads  running  the  long 
way  of  a  fabric.  The  threads  of  the  warp 
are  wound  on  the  warp  -  beam,  and  are 
carried  up  and  down  by  the  heddles  of  the 
harness,  forming  a  track  called  the  shed, 
along  which  the  sliuttle  flies,  leaving  the 
weft,  woof,  or  filling,  a.s  it  is  variously  called. 
The  warp  is  knnwn  also  as  the  twist  or  th» 
chain,  and  in  silk  as  organzine. 

w^arp-beam,  s. 

iVcaviitg :  The  roller  on  which  the  warp  is 
wound,  and  from  which  it  is  payed  ofl^  as  the 
weaving  proceeds. 

warp-frame,  warp  net  ftame.  s.    A 

warp-machine  (q.v.). 

warp-lace.  s.  Lace  having  a  warp  which 
is  crossed  obliquely  by  two  weft-threads. 

warp -machine,  s.  A  lace  nmking  ms- 
chine  hitving  a  thread  for  each  needle. 

warp-thread,  s.     One  of  tho  threadf 

forming  tlie  warp. 

warp,  "warpe,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  varpa ^ta 
tlirow,  to  cast,  from  varp  =  a  throwing,  a 
easting,  a  warp  ((l.v.),  Cf.  Sw.  varpa :  Dan. 
varpe  —  to  warp  a  ship,  from  Sw.  varp  =.  the 
draught  of  a  net ;  Dan.  wrrp=  a  warp  ;  varp- 
anker  =  &  warii-anchor  or  kedge.]    (Warp,  s.) 


bSil,  b6^ ;  po^t,  J^l ;  cat,  9011,  ohoms.  9hln,  bench :  go,  gem :  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ihg. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioos,  -slona  =  shus.   ~ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  dfl* 
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warpage— warrant 


A*  Transitive: 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  To  throw,  to  cast. 

"  Ful  sune  it  waa  fut  luiiile  kid 
0(  Havelok.  how  he  Wcir/*  the  iton 
Ouer  the  londea  euerichon."  Havelok,  l.OGL 

•  2.  To  lay,  as  an  egg. 

"To  warp  an  egge.  Ooam  ponere."—Jfaiiip.  foca- 
buiorum, 

•  3.  To  send  out ;  to  utter. 

4.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape,  or  out  of 
a  straight  direction,  by  contractiou  :  as,  The 
heat  of  the  sun  will  imirp  timber. 

5.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  line  or  direc- 
tion ;  to  pervert ;  to  cause  to  bend  or  deviate. 

"  T  adorn  the  a  tote. 
But  Dot  to  warp  or  change  it." 

Courper :  Tatk.  V.  543. 

6.  To  cast  (young)  prematurely,  as  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.     (Prov.) 

•  7.  To  weave,  to  fabricate,  to  contrive,  to 
plof. 

'  ■  Why  doth  he  lui  sch  ief  warp  I " 

:iternhold  <£  Bopkim :  Ptalmt. 

•  8.  To  change  in  general. 

'•  ThouRh  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  stiiiR  U  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  reioeraber'd  not" 
Shakesp. :  As  t'ou  Like  It,  li.  7.    (Sung.) 

II.  Ttchnicallij : 

1.  Agric. :  To  fertilize,  as  poor  or  barren 
land,  by  means  of  artificial  inundation  from 
rivers  which  hold  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  or  warp  (q.v.),  in  suspension.  The 
operation,  which  consists  in  enclosing  a  body 
or  sheet  of  water  till  the  sediment  it  holds  in 
Buspension  has  been  deposited,  can  only  be 
carried  out  on  flat,  low-lying  tracts  which 
may  be  readily  submerged.  This  systeni  was 
first  systematically  practised  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent,  Ouse,  and  other  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  estuary  of  the  Humber. 

2.  Naut. :  To  tow  or  move  with  a  line  or 
warp  attached  to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to 
other  ships,  &.C.,  by  means  of  which  a  ship  is 
drawn  usually  in  a  bending  course  or  with 
various  turns. 

"We  warp^.d  the  ship  in  again,  and  let  go  the 
Anchor  in  forty  one  fathom."—^  riion.'  Voyages,  ok.  il.. 
ch.  ii. 

3.  Rope-making:  To  run,  as  yam,  off  the 
winches  into  hulks  to  be  tarred. 

B,  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be  twisted  or  turned 
out  of  a  straight  line  or  direction. 

"Wood  that  curbeth  and  warpcth  with  the  flre."— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  561. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight  line  or 
course  ;  to  deviate,  to  swerve. 

"  There's  our  commiaalon. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  j-ou  warp." 

Shakesp. :  Meature  for  Jieasure,  1.  1. 

3.  To  change  for  the  worse ;  to  turn  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

"  My  favour  here  begins  to  warp." 

Shaketp. :   Winter's  Tale,  1.  2. 

•  4.  To  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving  mo- 
tion ;  to  turn  and  wave  like  a  flock  of  birds  or 
insects. 


5.  To  slink  ;  to  cast  the  young  prematurely, 
as  cattle,  sheep,  &c.    {Prov.) 

*  6.  To  be  in  process  of  formation  ;  to  be  in 
preparation. 

"She  acquaintpd  the  Greeks  underhand  with  this 
treason,  which  was  a  warping  against  theuL" — P.  Bol- 
land  :  Plutarch,  p.  401 

U.   Technically: 

1.  Mannf.  :  To  wind  yarn  off  bobbins ;  to 
form  the  warp  of  a  web. 

2.  Naut. :  To  work  a  ship  forwards  by 
means  of  a  warp  or  rope. 

"  Out  of  the  road  soon  shall  the  vessel  warp." 

Surrey:  Virgil;  ^neidiv, 

Warp'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  warp;  -age.] 
The  act  of  warping ;  also,  a  charge  per  ton 
made  on  shipping  in  some  harbours. 

•rarped,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [Warp,  «.] 
A^  Aspa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Twisted  or  turned  out  of  a  straight  line 
or  out  of  shape,  as  timber,  by  the  heat  of  the 
eun  ;  crooked,  gnarled. 

"  Now  to  the  oak's  warped  roots  be  clingB." 

Scolt:  Rokeby,  ii.  14. 

*2.  Curved. 

•*  Restore  the  god  that  they  by  ship  had  brought 
In  war/jed  keels,"        Surrey:  Virgile;  ^Eneis  M. 


3.  Twisted  from  the  true  course  or  direc- 
tion; perverted,  unnatural. 

"  Scripture  warp'd  from  its  intent.' 

Cvwper :  Progress  of  Srror,  ASH. 
*  i.  Malignant. 

"  Here's  another,  whose  %oarped  looks  proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  ia  made  od." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  Hi.  6. 

Warp'-er,  s.     [Eng.  warp,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  warps  or  distorts. 

2.  One  who  nr  that  which  prepares  the 
warp  of  webs  for  weaving. 

warp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Warp,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  twisting  or  bend- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  twisted  or  warped. 

2.  Agric. :  The  process  of  reclaiming  land 
on  estuaries,  by  a  system  of  banks  and  sluice-s, 
by  wliich  tide-waters  are  retained  until  tliey 
have  deposited  their  sediment,  and  then  dis- 
charged and  renewed  until  the  whole  level  of 
the  surface  is  permanently  elevated. 

"  Egypt,  or  rather  Lower  Egypt,  well  named  'The 
River  Land.'  has  been  transformed  from  Its  oriKinal 
Condition  of  a  sandy  desert  by  the  mud-bearing  Nile, 
which,  overtopping  its  sources,  has  for  ages  deposited 
deep  layers  of  alluvium,  and  created  one  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  in  the  world  bv  the  same  process  &a 
that  which,  artificially  produced,  is  called  in  Lincoln- 
shire warping." — lUutt.  London  News,  July  30,  1859. 
p.  113. 

warping-bank,  s.  a  bank  or  mound 
of  earth  raised  round  a  field  for  retaining  the 
water  let  in  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  tlie 
land  with  tlie  warp  or  sediment. 

warping-hook,  5. 

1.  The  brace  for  twisting  yarn  in  the  rope- 
walk. 

2.  A  hook  for  hanging  the  yarn  on  when 
warping  into  hauls  for  tarring. 

warping-jack,  s.    a  heck-box  (q.v.). 

warping-mill,  warplng-inaclLine,^. 

Weaving:  An  apparatus  for  laying  out  the 
threads  of  a  warp  and  dividing  them  into  two 
sets. 

warping-peziny,  s.  Money  paid  to  the 
weaver  oy  the  spinner  on  laying  on  the  warp. 
{Prov.) 

irarplng-post,  s.  A  strong  post  used 
in  warping  rope-yarn. 

•  war'-plume,  s.      [Eng.   war^  and  plume.) 
A  plume  worn  in  war. 

war '-proof,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  war,  and  j>roo/.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Able  to  resist  a  warlike  attack. 

B.  As  subst. :  Valour  tried  by  or  proved  in 
war  ;  tried  or  proved  valour. 

■■  On,  on,  you  noblest  English. 
Whose  blood  la  fet.irom  fathers  of  warproof." 

Shakesp.:  Benry  V.,  iii.  1. 

war'-ra-gal,  s.    [See  def.l    One  of  the  native 
Australian  names  for  the  Dingo  (q.v.). 

war'-ran,  v.i.  &  t.    [Warrant.]    {Scotch.) 

war'-ran-di9e,  s.    [Warrant.] 

Scots  Law :  The  obligation  by  which  a  party 
conveying  a  subject  or  right  is  bound  to 
indemnify  the  grantee,  disponee,  or  receiver 
of  the  right  in  case  of  eviction  or  of  real 
claims  or  burdens  being  made  etfectual  against 
the  subject,  arising  out  of  obligations  or  trans- 
actions antecedent  to  the  date  of  the  convey- 
ance. Warrandice  is  either  personal  or  real. 
Personal  warrandice  is  that  by  which  the 
grantee  and  his  heirs  are  bound  personally. 
Real  warrandice  is  that  by  which  certain 
Ian<Is,  called  warrandice  lands,  are  made  over 
eventually  in  security  of  the  lands  conveyed. 

war' -rant,  *  war-ent-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [o.  Fr. 

xcaraniir  (Fr.  garantir)  =  to  warrant,  gua- 
rantee, from  waranf,  gttarant  =  a  warrant 
(q.  v.).  ]     [Guarantee.] 

A.  Tra-nsitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  an  assurance,  guarantee,  or 
surety  to;  to  guarantee  or  assure  against 
harm,  loss,  or  injury  ;  to  secure. 

"  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant  you." 

STtake^p. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

2,  To  give  authority  or  power  to  do  or  for- 
bear anything,  by  which  the  person  autho- 
rized is  secured  or  held  harmless  from  any 
loss  or  damage  arising  from  tlie  act. 


3.  To  suppoit  by  authority  or  proof;  to 
justify,  to  sanction,  to  allow,  to  support. 

"No  part  of  hia  life  warrants  as  In  ascrihlug  his 
conduct  to  any  exalted  motive."— Jtfacau/uj  ,  B\sl. 
Eng.,  ch.  ixii. 

4.  To  furnish  sufficient  grounds  or  evidence 
to ;  to  satisfy. 

"  Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live.' 
Shakesp  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  1. 

5.  To  give  one's  word  for  or  concerning ;  to 
guarantee ;  to  assure. 

"A  noble  fellow.  I  warrant  him," 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanvs,  v.  2. 

6.  To  justify  in  an  act  or  action ;  to  sanc- 
tion. 

"If  the  sky 
Warrant  thee  not  to  go  for  Itdy." 

,\faj/ :  Lucan ;  PharSatia,  v. 

7.  To  declare  with  assurance  ;  to  assert  as 
undoubted  ;  to  pleilge  one's  word  concemiiig. 
(Used  in  asseverations,  and  followed  by  a 
clause.) 

"What  a  galled  neck  have  we  here  I  Look  ye, 
mine'a  as  smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  yt."—L' Ettrangw. 

*  8.  To  mark  as  safe  ;  to  guarantee  to  be 
safe. 

"  In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure.' 

Milton:  Comus,  327. 

•  9.  To  avow,  to  acknowledge  ;  to  make 
good  ;  to  defend. 

"  That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warr<t7it  iu  our  native  place.' 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  *  Cress'da,  il.  1. 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  secure  to,  as  a  grantee  an  estiite 
granted  ;  to  assure. 

2.  To  secure  to,  as  to  a  purchaser  of  goods 
the  title  to  the  same,  or  to  indemnify  him 
against  loss. 

3.  To  give  a  pledge  or  assui'ance  in  regard 
to  :  as,  To  warra;i(  goods  to  be  as  represented. 

Warranty,] 

■  But,  with  regard  to  the  goodness  of  the  warea  so 


B.  Intrans. :  To  give  a  warranty ;  a  gua- 
rant£e. 

"  Prudent  people  are  luat  as  chary  of  warrantitig  at 
auction  as  when  theysell  by  private  contract."— /Ve/d, 
March  17,  1888. 

war*- rant,  *war-ratint,  *  war -ant.  5. 

[O.  Fr.  warant,  guarant,  (7ara«f  =  a  warrant, 
a  supporter,  a  defender  ;  Low  Lat.  warantum, 
wurrantum,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  warjan,  werjan  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  wer/i,  weren ;  Ger.  wekren  =  to 
protect,  to  give  heed,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wara  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  war  =  heed,  care.]  [Wary.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  act,  instrument,  or  obligation  by 
which  one  person  authorizes  another  tu  do 
something  which  he  has  not  otherwise  a  right 
to  do ;  an  act  or  instrument  investing  one 
with  a  certain  riglit  or  authority. 

"  And  haue  hym  thilke  letter  rad, 
Wbiche  be  them  sent  for  warrnnt." 

Oower:  C.  A.,ii. 

2.  Hence,  anything  which  authorizes  or 
justifies  an  act ;  authorization. 

"  Bertram  brings  urarrant  to  secure 
His  treasures.  '  Scott  :  Hokebj/,  i.  S4. 

3.  That  which  secures;  assurance  given; 
surety,  pledge,  guarantee. 

"  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  iu  4. 

*  4.  A  voucher  ;  that  which  attests  or 
proves;  an  attestation. 

"  Any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligatioo."— 
Shakesp. :  Merry  tVises,  t  I. 

5.  An  instrument  or  negotiable  writing 
authorizing  a  person  to  receive  money  or 
other  things :  as,  a  dividend  warrant,  a  dock 
warrant. 

*  6.  Right,  legality,  lawfulness,  allowance. 

"  There's  warrant  in  that  theft." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  IL  S. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  An  instrument  giving  power  to 
arrest  or  execute  an  oftender. 

"Truly,  air,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into  your 
prayers  ;  for.  took  you,  the  warrant  8  come." — 
Shaketp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  iv,  3. 

2.  Mil.  &  Naval:  A  writ  or  authority  infe- 
rior to  a  commission.     [Warrant-officer.] 

^  (1)  Distress- warrant : 

Law :  A  warrant  issued  for  raising  a  sum 
of  money  upon  the  goods  of  a  party  specified 
in  the  warrant. 

(2)  General-warrant :  [General- warrant]. 

warrant  of  arrest,  s. 

Law :  An  instrument  issued  by  a  justice 


fftte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  SaXU  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or»  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute*  cub,  ciire,  «nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian;    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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of  the  peace  for  the  apprehension  of  tliose 
accused  or  suspected  of  Crimea.  A  warrant 
may  also  be  issued  for  bringing  before  a  court 
a  person  who  lias  refused  to  attend  as  a 
witness  when  suuimoned. 

warrant  of  attorney,  s. 

Iai  w  : 

t  1.  An  authority  by  which  one  person 
authorises  another  to  act  for  hlni  in  a  certain 
matter. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  a  person  autho- 
rises another  to  confess  judj;nient  ajjainst  him 
in  an  action  for  a  certain  amount  named  in 
the  covenant  of  attorney.  It  is  generally  given 
as  security  by  one  who  is  about;  to  Inirrow 
money.  If  necessary  the  creditor  obtains 
judgment  without  the  delay,  expense,  and 
risk  of  an  action. 

warrant  of  conunitment,  s. 

Law:  A  written  authority  committing  a 
person  to  prison. 

warrant-officer,  s.  An  officer  next 
below  a  commissioned  otflcer,  acting  under  a 
warrant  from  a  department  of  state,  and  not 
under  a  commission,  as  a  gunner  or  boatswain 
in  the  navy,  a  master-gunner  or  quartermaster- 
6ergeant  in  the  army.  Alw3  {V,  S.)  an  officer 
charged  with  the  serving  of  a  judicial  warrant. 

War'-rant-a-We,  a.    [Eng.  toarrajit;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  warranted ;  justifiable, 
defensible,  lawful. 

"That  error  wa?  cot  great,  but  always  excusable,  if 
not  warrantable"— Bp.  Taylor:  Diu.  from  Popart/, 
pL  ii..  bk.  il.,  16. 

2.  Of  sufficient  age  to  be  hunted. 

war'-rant-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  warrant- 
able; -H€5.s,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
warrantable  or  justifiable. 

"The  warranCableneu  of  thij  practice  may  l>e  In- 
tend [rom  a  parity  of  reason."— Aarrouf.'  Sermons. 
vol.  L,  ser.  L 

war'-rant-a-blj^,  adv.  [Eng.  ioarmntab{U) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  warrantable  or  justifiable  manner 
or  degi'ee ;  justifiably. 

"CooJugHl  love  .  .  .  may  be  warrantable  excaaed 
to  retire  frora  the  deception  of  what  it  Jiutly  setiks.* — 
MUtun :  TarachordoTt. 

*  war-rant-ee',  s.  (Eng.  warrant:  •€«.]  The 
person  to  whom  land  or  other  thing  is  war- 
ranted. 

War'-rant-er,  ».    [Eng.  warrant,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  warrants  ;  one  who  gives  au- 
thority or  legally  empowers. 

2.  One  who  assures  or  covenants  to  assure  ; 
one  who  contracts  to  secure  another  in  a  right 
or  to  make  good  any  defect  of  title  or  quality  ; 
one  who  guarantees  ;  a  guarantor. 

"  I  stand  warranter  of  the  et^ent 
Placing  my  honour  and  my  head  In  pledge." 

ColiTidge :  Piccoi<miini,  L  12, 

•wa^'-rant-ise,•war'-^ant-ize,l'.^  [Eng. 
warrant;  -ise,  -ize.]  To  warrant,  to  assure, 
to  guarantee. 

'  In  regard  hereof  you  wll  vndertake  to  learrantix^ 


and  make  good  vuto  va  those  penalUei 
Voyuget,  i.  1*4. 


-IJacJUuyt  : 


♦war'-rant-i^e,  •war'-rant-ize,s.  [War- 
eantise'  v.] 

1.  Authority,  security,  warranty,  guarantee. 

"  There  1b  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill." 
tiJuikeap. :  Sonnet  IW, 

2,  Authorization,  allowance. 

"  Her  obsequies  have  been  aa  far  enlarged 
As  we  h»ve  warrantite." 

Shakfitp.  :  Samlet,  w.  L 

war-rant-or",  s.      [Eng.  vxirrant,  -or.]    One 
who  warranto  ;  the  correlative  of  warrantee. 

war'-rant-^,    *war-rannt-y.    "war- 
rant-ie,  s.    [O.  Fr.  warantie,  garantie.] 
L  Ordinary  jM,7iguage: 
*  1.  Authority,  warrant,  justificatory  man- 
date or  precept. 

"  From  your  love  I  have  a  wirranty 
To  unburden  all  my  p)ota  and  purposes." 

Sluiketp.  -■  ^ferc^^ant  of  Venice,  L  L 

*2.  Security,  assurance,  guaraTitee,  warrant. 

"  The  matter  was  first  shewed  me)^  by  a  light  felowe, 
who  cutilde  not  briiifc  anye  witnea  or  xearra^tXy  of  his 
tale."— flreiuto  ;  Quinlfui  CurtiuA,  fol.  16&. 

Iaiw  : 

1.  .\  promise  or  covenant  by  deed,  made  by 
the  bargainer,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to 
warrant  or  secure  the  bargainee  and  his  heirs 
against  all  men  in  the  enjnyment  of  an  estate 


or  other  thing  granted.  The  use  of  warranties 
in  conveyances  has  long  been  superseded  by 
covenantsfor  title,  whereby,  ils  thecovenantor 
engages  for  his  executors  and  adtuinistrators, 
his  personal  as  well  as  his  real  assets  arc  an- 
swerable for  the  performance  of  the  covenant. 
2.  Any  promise  (express  or  implied  by  law, 
ac(!ordiiig  to  circtimstiinees)  from  a  vendor  to 
a  purchaser,  that  the  thiny  sold  is  the  vendor's 
to  sell,  and  is  good  and  fit  for  use,  or  at  least 
for  such  use  as  the  purchaser  intends  to  make 
of  it.  Warranties  in  insurance  are  absolute 
conditions,  non-fompliance  with  whieh  voids 
the  insumnce.  When  express,  these  warranties 
should  appear  in  the  policy,  but  there  are 
certJiiu  implied  warranties. 

"  Some  fe«r  yi^Ars  a^o,  an  Ul-nd vised  cabiuan  brought 
on  action  In  one  of  the  Su|>oriur  Courts  tu  contend 
that  quiet  in  hnriieju  involved  n  warranty  of  souiid- 
nesa."— /He/d,  March  17.  1888. 

*  war'-rant-y,  v.t.    [Warrantv,  i.\    To  war- 

rant, to  guarantee. 

war'-ra-tah,  s.    [Wabatah.] 
•war-ray',  *war-rey',  'wer-rel-en,  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  t/'crreier,  wcrrUr  (Fr.  guerroyer"),  from 
icerre  (Fr.  QutrrtL)  =  war.]  To  make  war 
upon  ;  to  wage  war  with  ;  to  lay  waste. 

"  The  Christian  lords  warratd  the  Eastren  land.* 
Fairfax  :  Ood^freg  of  Boulogne,  1.  6. 

•  warre,  s.    [Wab.] 

■  warre,  a.     [A.S.  wcerra.']    Worse. 

'■  When  the  worlde  woxe  old,  It  woxe  warre  old." 
Spetuer  :  P.  ^-.  IV.  vliL  31. 

war-ree',  s.     [Native  name.]    [Taqoicati.] 

war'-ren,  'war-eine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  warennf, 
vartnnt:,  vartne  (Fr.  garenm),  from  Low  Lat. 
waTtnruj.  =  a  preserve  for  rabbits,  hares,  or 
fish,  from  0.  H.  Ger.  war^an  =  tx)  protect,  to 
keep,  to  preserve ;  cf.  Dut.  warande  =  a  park.] 
L  Ordinary  lM.nguage: 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the 
breeding  and  preservation  of  game  or  rabbits. 

"  Waster  than  a  warren.' 

Tennyton:  Amphion,  A. 

2.  A  preserve  for  fish  in  a  river. 

II,  Law:  A  franchise  or  place  privileged 
by  prescription  or  grant  from  the  crown  for 
keeping  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren,  which  are 
hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  and  pheasants, 
though  some  add  quails,  woodcocks,  and 
water-fowl.  The  warren  is  the  next  franchise 
in  degree  to  the  park,  and  a  forest,  which  is 
the  highest  in  dignity,  ci'mprehends  a  chase, 
a  park,  and  a  free-warren. 

war'-reu-er,    *  war-in-er,    *  wam-er, 

*war-yu-er,  s.  [Eng.  warren;  -er.]  The 
keeper  of  a  warren. 

"  .\  Urge  army  of  profeaatonal  warr&ners  and  rabbit- 
catt-hera.  ■— Bai'y  Telfjraph.  Feb.  6.  1886. 

*warriangle,  s.    [Wari angle.] 

"  war-rie,  *  war-ie,  *  war-i-en,  •  war-y, 

v.t.  [A.S.  wergian  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  werg^n  ;  Goth. 
gawargjnn  =  to  curse.]  To  curse,  to  execrate, 
to  speak  ill  of,  to  abuse. 

war'-ring,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [War,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective: 
1.  Engaged  in  war  ;  fighting. 

"  To  view  the  warrijt;/  deities." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  v.  166. 

•  2.  Conflicting,  adverse,  antagonistic  ;  as, 
waTTing  opinions. 

war'-rf-or,  *  war-rl-our,  "  war-ry-our, 

•  Wer-re~OUr,  s.  [O.  Fr.  werrieur^  guer- 
rieur,  from  wfrre  =  war.) 

1.  A  soldier ;  a  fighting-man  ;  a  man  engaged 
in  military  life. 

"  Must  I  the  irarriort  weep. 
Whelm*d  Id  the  bottom  of  the  nionstrotiB  deep?" 
Pope:  Homur  ;  Odyuey  Iv.  651 

2.  A  brave  man ;  a  good  soldier. 
warrlor-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  Formica sanguinea (or  sanguinaria), 
nr>t  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England.  It 
keeps  workers  of  other  species  in  its  nest. 

^rarrior'a  belt,  s. 

t  Astron. :  The  belt  of  Orion. 

•war'-ri-6r-ess,    •  war-ri-our-esse,   ». 

[Eng.  uKirrior ;  -ess.]     A  female  warriur. 
"  That  tenrrioureue  with  haughty  crest 
Did  forth  Issue  all  rciMly  for  the  tiglit." 

Speruer  :  f.  V  .  V.  vll.  27. 


'  war'-riall,  a.    [Eng.  war ;  'UK\     Hilltaatb 

warliki*. 

"  Attack  her  temple  with  their  guns  ao  t^arrUh.* 
Wolcott :  P.  Pindar,  p.  MC 

*  war  -ri-sdtt,  s.  [As  though  fnjm  warry  and 
sound.]    A  note  of  assault,  a  battle-cry. 

"  Straight  thoy  sound  their  ^earrUon.' 

Sojlt     iMy  of  the  La*t  Mtnitret.  Iv. 

war'-rl  war'-rl,  .^  (Native  name.]  A  kind 
of  fan  maile  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  from 
the  leaves  of  the  acuyuru  palm  {Astrocaryum 
aciUnatiim). 

*war'-806t,  s.  [Eng.  unr  and  tcol.\  A  coi^ 
tribution  towards  war;  a  war-tax. 

warse,  a.     [Worse.]    (Scotch,) 

war'-Bldp,  s.  (Eng.  war,  and  skip.]  A  ship 
construi'tfd  for  tiikiug  part  in  naval  warfare; 
a  man-of-war. 

warst,  a.     [WoR.sT.1    (Scotch.) 

wars-tie,   war-sell,  wras-tle,  <.   &  ti 

[Wrestle,  s.  &  v.\    (Scotrh.) 

wart,  *wert,  'werte,3.  [A  S.  u'«ar(«,  cogn. 
witli   Dut.  wrat :  O.  Uut.  warte,  wratte  ;  IceL 
rarfa  ;  Dan.  vorte  ;  Sw.  varta  ;  Ger.  waru.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  great  w^irt  ou  lay  left  arm.' — Shak«»p. :  Corm- 
edy  of  Errort,  111.  2, 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  wart :  as, 

(1)  A  spongy  excrescence  on  the  hinder 
pasterns  of  a  horse. 

(2)  A  roundish  glandule  on  the  surface  of 
plants. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  A)iat.  £  Surg.  (PL):  Excrescences  or 
small  tumours  on  the  skin,  consisting  of  hy- 
pertrophied  cutaneous  papillse,  either  with 
each  papilla  separate  and  merely  covered  with 
thin  cuticle,  or  with  a  bundle  of  them  bound 
together  by  hard,  scaly  epithelium.  They  are 
generally  conical,  with  a  radiated  structure, 
are  hard,  insensible,  and  darker  than  the  sur 
rounding  parts.  They  may  be  caused  by 
whatever  irritates  the  skin,  and  may  occur 
singly  or  in  groups,  generally  on  tlie  hands 
or  fingers;  and  are  most  common  in  young 
people.  They  may  in  general  be  cured  by 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  by  the  application 
of  some  caustic,  or  may  be  removed  by  a  pair 
of  curved  scissors,  and  thi*  wound  afterwards 
dressed  with  a  lotion.  Sometimes  they  dis- 
appear if  stimulated  strongly.  Warts  on  the 
faces  of  old  people,  and  those  produced  by 
soot  on  chimney-sweeps,  are  mostly  forms  of 
epithelial  cancer.  Called  also  Vegetations  and 
Verrucse. 

2.  Bot. :  [Verruca,  1.]. 
wart-cress,  s. 

Hot. :  Setiebiera  Coronopus  (=  Coronopiu 
Rru-Uii).  So  named  frora  its  wart-shaped  fruit. 

wart-herb,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhy7ichosia  minima, 

wart-hog,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  either  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Phacnchcerus  (q.v.),  from 
tbe  protuberances  undertlie  eyes.  Tlie  African 
wart-hog  (Phacochatrus  celianus).  a  native  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  Africa, 
the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  Mozambique,  \s 
about  four  feet 
long,  with  a 
naked,  slender 
tail  of  twelve 
inches ;  it  is 
sparsely  cov- 
ered  with  |  (] 
litjht- brown 
bristles,  and 
has  a  long, 
stiff  mane 
extending 
from  between 
the  ears  along  the  neck  and  back.  Another 
species  (P.  cBthiojncus),  the  Vlacke  Vark  of  the 
Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
inhabits  the  South  of  Africa,  and  differs  from 
the  tlrst  species  chiefly  in  having  the  facial 
warts  more  fully  developed  in  its  peculiarly- 
shaped  head.  Both  speries  are  hnnted,  and 
thi'ii-  flesh  is  in  high  esteem. 

wart-shaped,  a,    [Verruceform.] 


BEAD  or  WABT-HOO. 


boil,  bo^ ;  pout,  jortrl ;  cat,  ^ell*  choms,  9hiii,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  Bh%n«    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -$ion  =  zhon.    -eioas,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel.  d^L 
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wart-snakea,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  family  Acrochordidfp,  consisting 
of  twogenei-aoflnnocuousColabriforraSnakt'S 
(formerly  grouped  with  the  Hydrophidte),  Iroiii 
tlie  Oriental  region.  They  are  noD-veiioiuous 
and  viviparous  ;  the  tail  is  prehensile,  and 
the  body  and  head  are  covered  with  wart-like 
scales,  which  do  not  overlap.  One  species, 
Cliersyirus   gTaniUatus^  la  aquatic.      [Acbo- 

miORDON.l 

wart-Bpnrge,  wart-weed.  s. 

Bot.:  Eupfwrbia  Helioscopia.  So  nuined  from 
its  being  used  to  remove  warts. 

Wart'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  wart ;  -«f.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  wart-like  protuberances. 

•  wartb,    5.      [Probably  the    same  word    as 

ward,  s.] 

Law:    A    customary    payment   for    castle 

guard.    (Cowel.) 
wart-less,  a.    [Eng.  u?ar(;-Ze3s.]    Free  from 

warts. 
*wart'-let,  s.     [Eng.  wart;  dimia.  suff.  -let.] 
Zool. :  A  fanciful  name  for  several  species  of 

Actinia.      It  never    came  into  general    use. 

(Gosse:  Actinologia  Britaniiic^i,  p.  206.) 

wart-wort,  s.    [Eng.  wart,  and  wort.] 

Bot.:  (1)  Euphorbia  Helioscopia  [Waht- 
WEED]  ;  (2)  Senebiera  Coronopus;  (3)  Chelido- 
niwwt  TTiajits, 

wart'-y,  a.    [Eng.  waH;  -y.] 

1.  Overgrown  with  warts  ;  full  of  or  covere  1 
with  warts. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  wart. 

*3,  Rough,  as  though  covered  with  warts. 
"  1  never  look  to  st^e 


warty-flaoed  honey-eater,  s.  [Wat- 
tle-bird.] 

war'-wick-ito  (second  w  silent),  s.  [After 
Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  slender 
rhombic  prisms  in  granular  limestone,  near 
Edeuville,  New  York.  Hardness,  34  ;  sp.  gr., 
8*19  to  3'43 ;  lustre,  somewhat  metallic  to 
vitreous ;  colour,  dark-brown,  with  sometiines 
a  copper-red  tint;  streak,  bluish  ■  black  ; 
bfittle.  Compos.,  a  borotitanate  of  magnesia 
and  iron. 

•  war'-WOlf  (1),  s.     [Werewolf.] 

*  war-wolf  (2),  *  war-wolfe,  s.  [Eng. 
imr,  and  wo//.]  An  old  n\ilitary  engine.  (See 
extract  under  Vaunt-muhe.) 

war*-^,  *  war'-ie,  a.  [A.S.  wcer  =  csratious ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  varr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  var ; 
Goth,  wars;  cf.  O.  H.  Ger.  wara  =  heed, 
caution  ;  Ger.  pewahr  =  aware.  The  original 
form  is  u-are  (q.v.).] 

1.  Cautious  or  suspicious  of  danger ;  care- 
fully watehiug  and  guarding  against  decep- 
tion, artitices,  and  dangers;  ever  on  one's 
guard  ;  circumspect,  prudent,  wily. 

"  The  teary  Trojan  shrinks." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  llixid  viil.  803. 

2.  Guarded  ;  careful  as  to  doing  or  not 
doing  something. 

"  others  grew  vary  In  their  pmlaea  of  one.  who 
■eta  too  great  a  value  ou  fh^ux."— Addison  :  Spectator. 

3.  Characterized  by  caution ;  proceeding 
from  caution;  guarded. 

"  He  Is  above,  and  we  upon  earth  ;  and  therefore  H 
behoveth  our  words  to  be  urarj/  and  tew."— Hooker. 

*war-y,  *  war-le,  v.i.    [Warrie.] 

was»  v.i.  [A.S.  wesan  =  to  be,  whence  pr. 
indie,  sing,  ivces,  Wfrre,  wees,  pi.  wttran,  wer- 
ron,  or  wrrrun ;  pr,  subj.  sing,  wcire  pi. 
w(tren,  wiiron  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wezen  =  to 
be  ;  pr.  indie,  sing,  was,  waart,was,  pi.  waren, 
waart,  vxiren ;  suiy.  sing,  ware,  wareb,  imre, 
pi.  waren,  waret,  wteren;  Icel.  vera  =  to  be  ; 
indie,  sing,  rar,  vart,  vas,  pi.  vdium,  vdrut, 
rdru ;  subj.  sing,  vwra,  vcerir,  vtsri.  pi.  WEriin, 
vcerity  vteri ;  Dan.  vioBre  =  to  be  ;  indie,  sing. 
&  pi.  rar  ;  subj.  sing.  &  pi.  v<tre  ;  Sw.  vam  =: 
to  be  ;  iudic.  sing,  var,  pi.  voro,  voren,  voro ; 
subj  sing,  voro,  pi.  vore,  voren,  voro;  Goth. 
wisan  =  to  be,  to  dwell,  to  remain ;  pa.  t. 
indie,  sing,  was,  wast,  was ;  dual  wes^i,  wes^ds, 
pL  wesum,  wesKth,  wesitu;  subj.  sing,  wesjan, 


weseis,  west  ;  dual  wesciwa,  wi'seits,  pi.  weseinm, 
■weseith,  weseina;  Ger.  pa.  t.  sing.  vHir,  ivarr-<!. 
or  warst,  ivar,  pi.  waren,  waret,  xoaren  ;  subj. 
sing,  ware,  wdre^t  or  wirst,  ware,  pi.  wdrta, 
waret.  wdreii.  The  original  meaning  was  thus 
to  dwell,  to  reniaiu  ;  cf.  iSans.  vas  =  to  dwell, 
remain,  live;  Gr.  atrru  {ustu)=&  dwellinL^- 
place,  a  city.  In  the  second  person  the  A.S. 
form  was  wmrc,  whence  Eng.  were,  as  m 
"  Tliou  mere  betraied  "  (C/wwcer  :  C.  T.,  14,690). 
IVast  was  formed  (by  analogy  with  Juist)  from 
the  dialectal  was,  wliich  was  probably  noiili- 
ern.  When  you  came  to  be  used  for  tkoii,  tlie 
phrase  you  was  took  the  place  of  thmt  was, 
and  is  very  common  in  writings  of  the  eigli- 
teenth  century  ;  cf.  /  has,  I  is,  ye  is,  thou  is.] 
[Were.]  The  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  be  :  as 
I  was,  thou  wast  (or  werf),  he  was;  we,  you, 
or  they  were. 
H  Sometimes  used  elliptically  for  there  was. 
"  la  war,  uui  never  Hon  raced  more  fierce. 
In  peace,  toot  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  U..  it.  L 

wa^e  (1),  s.    [Icel.  vasi ;  Sw.  vase  =  a  sheaf.] 

1.  A  wisp  or  rude  cusliion  put  on  the  head 
by  porters,  &c.,  to  soften  the  pressure  of  a 
load.    (,Prov.) 

2.  A  wisp  or  bottle  of  hay  or  straw.  (Scotch.) 

*'wa^e  (2),  s.    [OozE.l 

wash,  *waiscli,  *wascli-ent  *wasslie, 

*  wescll-eil  (p;i.  t.    *  wesh,   *  wessh,   ''wtshc, 

*  wosch,   *  woshe,   •  loashe,   washed  ;  pa.   par. 

*  wasch&n,  •  woshen,  washed,  *  wesshyd),  v.t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  wascan,  waxan  (pa.  t.  wosc,  it'dx; 
pa.  par.  wascen,  weescen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wasschen ;  Icel.  &  S  w  vasha  ;  Dan.  vashe ;  Ger. 
waschen  (pa.  t.  wusch,  pa.  par.  gewaschea).} 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution  ;  to  free  from  im- 
purities or  foreign  matter  by  dipping,  rubbing, 
or  passing  through  water  ;  to  apply  water  or 
other  liquid  to  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing ; 
to  scour,  scrub,  or  the  like  with  water  or 
other  liquid.    {Matthew  xatvii.  24.) 

2.  Hence,  to  free  from  the  stains  of  guilt, 
Bin,  corruption,  or  the  like;  to  purify,  to 
cleanse.    {Revelatioji  i.  10.) 

3.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to 
fell  upon  and  moisten  ;  to  overflow  ;  to  fluw 
or  dash  against;  to  sweep  or  flow  over  or 
along. 

"  That  VMt  shore  wa<ft«i  with  the  farthest  sea." 

Shaka$p.  :  Romeo  &  JiUi^st,  IL  2. 

4.  To  remove  by  ablution  or  by  the  cleansing 
action  of  water  or  other  liquid;  to  disjiel  by 
washing,  or  as  by  washing,  literally  or  tigura- 
tively.    (Used  with  away,  out,  q^,  &c.) 

"  Cain  bad  already  shed  a  brothers  blood  ; 
The  deluge  vnuh'd  It  out." 

Cowper :  Ta9k.  V.  S09. 

5.  To  overwhelm  and  sweep  away  or  carry 
oflf  by  or  as  by  a  ru.sh  of  water. 

"  The  tide  will  uKuhy<m  ott." 

SJiaKesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  V.  4. 

6.  To  cover  with  a  wateiy  or  thin  coat  of 
colour  ;  to  tint  lightly  or  slightly. 

7.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal  :  as, 
To  wash  copper  or  brass  with  gold. 

8.  To  moisten,  to  wet. 

"  Wathed  with  a  cold,  gray  mist" 

n.  Min.  A  Metall. :  To  separate  fmm  the 
earthy  and  lighter  matters  by  the  action  of 
water  :  as,  To  wash  ores. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution  on  one's 
self.    (An  elliptical  use.) 

2.  To  perform  the  act  or  business  of  cleaning 
clothes  by  washing  them  in  water. 

"  She  can  wath  and  sconr."— aftaftwp.  .*  Tteo  Gentle 
men.  ill.  I. 

wash,  8.  &a.    [Wash,  v.} 
A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  washing  or  of 
cleansing  by  water ;  ablution. 

2.  The  state  of  being  waslied. 

3.  The  quantity  of  clothes,  linen,  or  the 
like  washed  at  one  time. 

4.  The  flow  or  sweep  of  a  body  of  water  ;  a 
dashing  against  or  rushing  over,  as  of  the  tido 
or  waves. 

"  Katie  walks 
By  the  long  teash  of  Anatralaslan  8e:*s," 

Tenni/ton  :  The  Rrook. 


5.  The  rougli  water  left  behind  by  a  rowitg- 
boat»  a  steam-launch,  steamer,  or  the  like. 

"The  oath  that  might  have  damn«ed  the  start  of 
the  Thameo  crnw."—0a4ly  Tsl^graph.iiept.  16,  Ufi. 

6.  A  [liece  of  gmntid  wash^'d  by  the  action 
of  the  sea  or  river,  or  sometimes  overflowed 
and  sometimes  left  dry;  a  shallow  part  "i  a 
river  or  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  ;  also,  a  mor..S8, 
a  marsh,  a  bog,  a  quagmire. 

"  These  Lincoln  tca*he$  have  devoured  them." 
Shaketp      King  John.  v.  6, 

7.  Substances  collected  and  deposited  by 
the  action  of  water,  such  as  alluviam  and  the 
like.     [Warp,  s.,  II.  1.  2.] 

"The  wash  of  paatores,  fields,  commons,  and  ronds, 
where  rainwater  h^th  a  long  time  settled.  Is  of  gieiii 
advantage  to  all  laud." — il-irtini<rr :  Butbandry. 

8.  Waste  liquor,  consisting  of  the  refuse  of 
food,  collected  fri«m  the  washed  dishes  of 
tlie  kitchen,  and  often  used  as  food  for  pigs  ; 
swill,  swiUiugs. 

'•The  stlllneas  of  a  sow  at  her  wath." —South :  Btr- 
moru,  vol.  L,  ser.  L 

9.  A  liquid  preparation  with  which  the  sua- 
&ce  of  anything  is  waslieU,  painted,  tinted, 
coated,  smeared,  moistened,  or  the  like  :  as, 

(1)  A  liquid  used  for  toilet  purposes,  such 
as  a  cosuietic,  a  liquid  dentifrice,  a  hair- 
wash,  &c. 

"  He  tried  all  manner  of  wtuhet  to  bring  him  to  a 
bett<;r  comiilexioQ ;  hut  there  was  no  gouU  to  be  done." 
^-t' Estrange- 

(2)  A  medical  preparation  for  external  ap- 
plication ;  a  lotion. 

(3)  A  thin  coating  of  colour  spread  over 
surfaces  of  a  painting. 

(4)  A  thin  coat  of  metal  allied  to  any- 
thing for  beauty  or  preservatiou. 

"Imagination  stamps  signiQcation  upon  his  face, 
and  tells  the  pfoi>le  he  is  to  go  for  so  much,  who  often, 
times  heiiig  deceived  by  the  wath,  never  «\'imiine  the 
metal,  but  take  him  opuQ  coateut"— (7of21er. 

10.  The  blade  of  an  oar. 

11.  A  measure  for  shell-flsh.    (See  extract.) 
"Each  smack  takes  with  her  for  the  voywe  obout 

forty  wash  6t  whelks,  the  wash  being  a  regular  ttiea< 
sure  which  holds  twetity-one  quarts  and  a  pint  ol 
master."— Cauell's  A'at.  BisC,  v.  flo. 

IL  Distilling : 

1.  Fermented  Wort.  It  usually  containg 
from  4  to  7  percent,  of  alcohol  by  weight. 
The  alcohol  is  first  recovered  from  the  wash 
by  distillation,  and  the  crude  product  puri- 
fied by  a  second  distillation— the  finished 
article  being  neutral  alcohol,  whiskey,  or 
rum,  according  to  the  ingredients  from  which 
the  wort  was  obtained. 

2.  A  mixture  of  dunder,  molasses,  scum- 
mings,  and  water  used  in  the  West  InUies 
for  distillation.    (Bryan  Edwards.) 

'*B,  -4s  adj.:  Washy,  weak. 

•'They're  only  made  for  handeomy  view,  not  handUng; 
Theit  bodies  of  so  weak  and  u\ish  a  temper." 

Beaum.  *  /•/*■  f. ;  Bonduca,  iv.  1. 

wash-back,  s.    [Back  (2),  s.,  B.  II.] 

•  wash-ball,  s.  A  ball  of  soap  to  be 
used  in  washing  the  hands  or  face. 

"  I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did  :  he  said  he  wae 
like  a  tO'Uh-biiU,  always  In  decay."— .Su-ift. 

wash-basin, s.  a  wasli-hand  basin(q.v.). 
wash-beetle,  s.    A  batlet  (q.v.). 
wash-board,  s. 

L  Ord,  Ixing. :  A  board  or  slab  with  a 
ribbed  surface  for  washing  clothes  on.  Tiiey 
are  made  of  wood,  of  corrugated  zinc,  earih- 
enwaie,  vulcanized  rubber,  &c 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  skirtine;  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall  of  an  apartment. 

2.  Mining  :  A  place  in  which  ore  is  washed, 

"We  have  had  the  best  show  of  gold  on  thowath- 
board,"— Money  Market  Review,  Nov.  7,  18S5. 

3.  Naut. :  A  board  above  the  gunwale  of  a 
boat  to  keep  the  water  from  washing  over, 

wash-bottle,  s. 

Chem. :  An  apparatus  of  great  utility  in 
analytical  chemistry,  used  for  delivering  a 
fine  jet  or  stream  of  liquid  on  to  a  preeipitate 
for  the  puriiose  of  washing  it,  or  for  removing 
any  residue  of  a  solution  or  solid  particles 
from  one  vessel  to  another.  It  consists  of  a 
flask  of  hard  glass,  fitted  with  a  cork  or  india- 
rubber  stopper  perforated  in  two  places. 
Through  each  perforation  is  passed  a  piece  of 
bent  glass  tubing,  one  being  carried  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  flask,  and 
the  portion  of  tubing  outside  drawn  to  a  line 
open  point.  The  other  tuVie  is  carried  just 
within  the  bottle,  and  it  is  to  the  outer  end 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f4ll.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^li  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  riile,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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of  this  that  the  lips  are  appU<id  in  blowing 
into  the  apparatus  in  oi\Ut  tn  expel  the  liquid 
contained  in  it,  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

wash-gliding,  s.    Water-gilding  (q.v.)- 
wash-hand    basin,  «.     A  basin   for 
washing  the  hands  in. 

wash-hand  stand»  «.     A  wash-stand 
(q.v.). 
wash-hole,  s. 

Milling  :  A  place  where  the  refnae  is  thrown. 

wash-house,  s.    [Washhouse.] 

wash-leather,  s.  Split  sheep-skins  pre- 
pared with  oil  iu  the  manner  of  rhamois,  and 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  as  cleaning  glass 
or  plate,  polishing  brasses,  and  the  like ;  also 
slunied  or  buflT  le;ither  for  regimental  belts. 
(Also  used  attributively.) 

"The  greenKTocer  put  ou  a  pair  of  wcuh-Ieather 
gloves  to  haudf  the  platM  with."— /)icA«m  ;  Pickwick. 
flh.  xxxvil. 

wash-oflE^  a. 

Calko-print.  :  A  term  applied  to  certain 
coti'urs  or  dyes  which  will  not  stand  washing; 
fUf^tive. 

wash-pot.  5. 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  anything  is  washed. 

••  Behold  seven  comely  bloumiiiK  youths  appear, 
And  in  their  hands  Beveu  goloou  toath-potM  btiar." 

2.  An  iron  pot  containing  melted  grain  tin. 
Into  which  iron  plates  are  dipped  after  a  dip 
in  the  tin-pot  (q.v.),  and  draining. 

wash-stand,  s.  A  piece  of  furniture  for 
holding  the  ewer  or  pitcher,  basin,  &c.,  for 
wasliing  the  person. 

wash-tnh,  «.  A  tub  in  which  clothes 
re  waslied. 

*  wash-woman,  s.    A  washerwoman. 

"  You  would  sooner  he  taken  for  her  vaih-woman,'^ 
— MUt  Burney  :  Evelina,  roL  1.,  let.  11. 

wash'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  vos^,  v.  ;  •<ibU.'\ 
Capable  of  being  washed  without  injury  to 
the  fabric  or  colour. 

"  It  has  a  perfectly  Bmooth,  flesh-col aured,  waAabls 
fiurface."— Cai'p  Telegraph.  March  9.  13HS. 

*  wash-en,  "pa.  par.  or  o.    [Wash,  v.] 

wash'-er,  s.     [Eng.  wosft,  v. ;  -tr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  washes;  a  washer- 
woman ;  a  laundress. 

"Quickly  Is  bla  laundress,  his  wather,  and  hU 
wriiiger."— SftaAe*p. ."  Merry  Wivct,  i.  2. 

2.  Applied  to  domestic  apparatus  for  cleans- 
ing :  as,  window-U'asft«r,  dish-washer,  vege- 
table-u'ac>/ter,  &c 

3.  A  pavement-plug,  where  a  hose  may  be 
attached  to  water  the  street. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  precipitating  smoke  or 
fumes  by  a  shower  of  water. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mack.  :  A  ring  of  metal  or  wood  which 
slips  over  a  bolt,  Jind  upon  which  the  nut  is 
screwed  fast.  Washers  are  also  placed  be- 
neatli  bolt-heads,  and  form  packing  between 
surfaces  which  are  screwed  together. 

2.  Miniiig :  An  apparatus  for  washing  orea. 

3.  Paper-making:  A  mg-engine  (q.v.). 

4.  Plumb. :  A  bottom  outlet  in  cisterns,  &c. 

washer-hoop,  s.  A  gasket  between  the 
flange  and  curb  of  a  water-wheel. 

washer-man,  ».  A  man  who  washes 
clothes. 

washer  -  woman,  s.  A  woman  who 
washes  clothes  for  hire  ;  a  laundress. 

wash'-h^se,  s.     [Eng.  wash,  and  house.] 

1,  A  building  furnished  with  boilers,  tabs, 
&c.,  for  washing  clothes  ;  a  laundry. 

2.  A  room  in  a  house  where  the  dishes,  Ac, 
are  washed  ;  a  scullery. 

wash'-l-b9^  s.     [Ouianan.] 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  A  strong,  hard,  durable,  and 
elastic  wood,  from  Guiana,  much  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  bows.  {Treas.  of  Bot.)  It 
has  not  been  identified. 

t  wash'-i-ness,  s.  (Eng.  washy  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  washy,  watery,  or 
weak. 


wash'-ing.  'wasoh-yng,  'wash-yngo, 

■  wassh  ynge,  pr.  j>nr.,  >i.,  Ar  s.     (WASIi,  t'.J 

A.  As  ]'r.  p(ir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Used  in  or  intended  for  the  act  or  pro* 
cess  of  cleansing  by  water. 

•  2.  Swashing  (?). 

"To  give  her  hut  ft  unAinff  bloir." 

lltaum,  *  Fltt. :  WUd  Oooi«  Chatt,  t.  ^ 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  by  water  ;  ablution. 

2.  The  clothes  washed,  esjiecially  those 
washed  at  nn«.'  time  ;  a  wash. 

3.  The  results  or  product  of  the  washing  of 
ores. 

washlng-englne,  ». 

Paper-tiuiking  :  A  rag-engine  (q.v.), 

washlng-hom,  9.  The  sounding  of  a 
horn  for  wasliing  before  dinner,  a  custom  still 
observed  in  the  Temple.    (IK/tnrton.) 

washing-house,  s.    A  washhouse. 

w^ashing-machlne,  s.  A  machine  for 
cleansing  linen,  clothes,  &c.,  with  water  and 
soap.  There  are  numerous  varieties,  the 
general  feature  of  all  being  that  the  clothes 
are  agitated  by  artificial  means  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,  soap,  &c. 

washing-powder,  s.  A  preparation  of 
soda-ash  and  Scotch  soda  much  used  in  wash- 
ing clothes. 

washlng-stnfl;  «. 

Mining:  Any  stuff  or  matrix  containing 
sufficient  gold  to  pay  for  wa^^hing  it. 

Wash-mg-to'-ni-an,  a.  &  t. 

A*  As  ai\)ec(ive  : 

1.  Of  or  pei-taining  to  George  Washington, 
first  President  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Washington,  one  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  Of  or  relating  to  the  temperance  societies 
founded  in  the  United  States,  about  1843, 
among  former  inebriates. 

B*  As  substanthe  : 

1.  A  native  or  resident  of  the  city  or  State 
of  Wa.shingtou. 

2.  A  member  of  a  Wasliingtonian  Society. 

woah'-ing-tdn-ite,  i.     [After  Washington. 
Connecticut,    where    it     is    found;     suff.  -ite 
{  Min.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite  (q.v.). 

wash -wort,  ».     [Eng.  wash,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Ulva. 

wash'-^,  •  wash-le,  o.     [Eng.  wash;  -y.] 

•  1.  Watery,  damp,  moist. 


2.  Too  much  diluted;  watery,  weak,  thin. 

"  The  (\nt  shall  be  a  {laliBb  clearness,  evenly  and 

einootlily  siireatl,  not  over-tliln  iiud  v-ithu.  hut  ot  a 
pretty  solid  conalstence."—  Wotton  :  Remains,  p.  TV. 

3.  Wanting  in  solidity,  substantial  ness, 
strength,  stamina,  or  the  like  ;  feeble,  worth- 
less. 

wa'-site,  s.    [Eng.  wasium ;  suff.  -ite  (Jlftn.).] 
Min.  :  A  mineral  of  a  brownish-black  colour 
resemliling  allanite,  found  on  the  island  of 
Uonsholm,    near   Stockholm. 

wasp.  *  waspe,  s.  [A.S.  xrarps;  cogn.  with 
().  H.  Ger.  wefsd,  wafsd;  Ger.  wespe ;  Lat. 
i>espa  ;  Lithuan.  wapsd  =  a  gadfly  ;  Russ.  osa 
=  a  wasp.] 

1.  Lit.  <£■  EtUoth.  :  Any  species  of  the  genus 
Vespa  or  of  tlio  family  Ve-Bpidte  (q.v.)  par- 
ticularly the  Common  Wasp  (Ve^ipa  i-tdgari»). 
It  lives  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  generally 
about  six  inches  beneath  the  surface,  ap- 
proached by  a  crocked  entrance  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Tliis  psbsage  leads 
to  a  subterranean  room,  iu  which  is  the 
vespiary  made  of  gray  paper  or  pasteboard  in 
layers  one  above  the  other,  and  constituting  a 
ball  of  thirteen  orfonrteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  pierced  with  two  round  holes,  through 
which  the  wasps  come  in  and  go  out.  The  in 
tcrior  is  occupied  by  horizontal  tiers  of  combs, 
like  floors  in  a  house,  sujiported  by  columns, 
and    witli    passages   between.      Each    cell    is 


li'Minonal,  as  In  the  coml>»  of  l>ees,  but  lb* 
miitcrial  is  paper.  These  tiers  of  cells  are 
built  in  succession,  the  upper  ones  first. 
Sexually,  wasps  are  of  three  kinds,  males, 
females,  and  neuters,  the  two  latter  armed 
with  an  exceedingly  venomous  sting.  The 
lost  are  the  workers  in  the  hive  ;  they  also  go 
out  to  bring  In  provisions  for  the  community. 
Wasps  are  U'-urly  oniruvorous,  feeding  on 
honey,  jam,  fruit,  butcher's  meat,  and  Auy 
insects  which  they  can  overpower.  A  snare 
of  these  viands  is  given  to  the  niaU-s  and 
females,  whose  work  lies  more  In  the  vespiary. 
The  combs  of  a  large  uest  may  amount  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand.  In  these  the 
females,  whi(-h  are  few  in  number,  deposit 
eggs,  hatched  in  eight  days  into  htrve. 
lliese  again  go  into  the  chrysalis  state  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  more,  and  in  ten 
more  are  pt-rfect  insects.  The  males  do  no 
work.  Moat  of  the  workers  and  all  the  males 
die  at  the  approach  of  wintei,  and  in  the 
spring  each  surviving  female,  having  l*een 
inipregiiatt'd  in  autumn,  looks  out  for  a  suit- 
able place  to  form  a  new  vcsjjiary.  A  wasps' 
nest  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  sulphur  in- 
side the  hole.  The  economy  of  the  othet 
social  wasps  is  essentially  the  same,  whether, 
like  Ves}xi  holsatiai  (K.  britannica),  they  build 
&  nest  of  paper  in  trees,  or,  like  the  foreign 
Polistos,  place  their  combs  in  trees  or  bushes 
without  a  papery  defence.  The  economy  of 
the  solitary  wasps  is  essentially  that  of  their 
type,  Odynerus  (q.v.),  differing  only  In  the 
material  and  loc.'ility  of  their  nests,  some  build- 
inn  them  of  clay  or  agglutinated  sand,  and 
attaching  them  to  or  placing  them  in  holes  in 
wills,  wliilst  a  few  burrow  in  sandy  ground 
The  species  popularly  k  nt»\v  n  as  liurneta  and  yt-i  - 
luw-jackets  have  very  severe  stinging  powerw, 

•  2.  Fig.  :  A  person  charaet«rized  by  ill- 
nature,  petulance,  peevishness,  irritability, 
or  petty  mahgnity. 

"Come,  come,  you  vatp:  V  faith,  you  are  too 
Kiszy."—Shakexp  :  Taming  of  tSa  Shrew.  IL  L 

t  wasp-bee,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  euckoo  bee.    [Nomada.] 
wasp-beetle,  s. 
Entom.:  Clytus  arietU.     [Clyti's.] 
wasp-fly.  s. 

Entom.  :    Chrysotoxuvi  /iiscioUituvi,    a    two- 
winged  insect  of  the  family  Syrjihida,  some- 
what resembling   a  wasp  in    having  yellow 
spots  on  a  black  body.     It  is  British. 
Wasp'-lSh,  a.     lEng.  wasp;  -ish.] 

1.  Resembling  a  wasp  in  form ;  having  a 
slender  waist,  like  a  wasp. 

2.  Quick  to  resent  any  trifle,  injur}',  or 
affront ;  snappish,  petulant,  iiTitablo,  irascible. 

"  He  [9.  Jerome]  was  natunUly  a  watpiih  atid  hot 
man.'— flp.  Hall:  Episcopacy  by  Divine  liigtU,  pt.  11, 

(20. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by  soappishnesa 

or  petulance. 

"  A  prose  DoDclad,  wnspish  and  anfalr,  bat  foil  of 
oloveruess."— Sort  ("It's  Mug-ain*,  May,  1880.  p.  11$. 

'  waspish-headed,  a.  Irritable,  petu- 
lant, irascible, 

"  Her  via»pi^h«ad«l  tan  haa  broke  bis  arrowa. 

Shakefp. :  Tempest,  It.  l. 

•  wasp' -  ish  - 1^,  adv.  [Eng.  i«wp«/i;  -ly.] 
In  a  waspish  or  snappish  manner;  {>etulantly, 
peevishly,  snappishly. 

* 'wasp'-ish-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  waspish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  waspish  or  snap- 
pish ;  snappislincss,  pctulanre,  peeviphness. 

w&B'-sall,  *  was-hael, '  w^'-sall, '  was- 
sayl,'  *  was-sel,   •  was-seyX   s.  &  a. 

(Lit.  =  be  of  good  health,  from  A.S.  wes=  be 
thitu,  imper.  sing,  of  wcsan=^to  be,  and  hdl 
=  whole  ;  Icel.  ^'ii  =  whole,  hale  (q.v.).  The 
legend  is  tliat  Hnwena  presente<l  a  cup  to 
Vortigem,  with  the  wonls  wn's  hffl.  and  thai 
Vortigern,  who  knew  no  English,  was  told  to 
reply  by  saying  drinc  h<fl.] 
A.  As  sul'stantire : 

*  1.  A  form  of  salutation  In  drinking. 

"  A-kne  to  th«  kyng  heo  spvile.  lord  kynit.  teaueyl.'' 
Hubert  cif  UtouceMter,  p.  117. 

2.  A  festive  occasion  or  meeting  where 
drinking  and  pledging  of  healths  are  indulged 
in  ;  a  drinking-bout,  a  carouse. 

"  And  soon  la  merry  wastaU,  he  .  .  . 
Peuls  his  loud  aong."        i^ftt :  llok^x,  UL  1ft. 

3.  The  liquor  used  on  such  occasions, 
especially  about  Chri.-itmas  or  the  New  Vear. 
It  consists  of  ale  (sometimes  wine),  sweetened 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  J 6^1;  cat,  9eU,  choms,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ing. 
L  =  shan.   -tlon,  H»lon  =  shun;  -flon,  -§ion  —  zhua.   -clous,  -tlous,  -alous  -  shus.    -ble,  -^dle,  &c  =  beU  d^l 
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wassail— waster 


with  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  cin- 
namuii,  cloves,  roasted  apples,  &&  Called 
ftlsu  Lamb's  Wool. 

■■  A  ufottel  ot  good  ftle," 
SUten:  Ancient  iSongs;  Carrol/or  a  Wattel  Bowl, 
•  4.  A  merry  dnuking-song. 
"  This,  I  t«ll  you.  ia  our  Jolly  wauel. 
And  for  twelitb-iilgbt  more  meet  too." 

Ben  Jonaon  :  Christnuu  Sfasque, 

B,  ^5  adj.  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with  wassail  or  festivities ;  convivial  :  as,  a 
iviissail  candle. 

wasSclil-boat,  5.   Ajovial  drinking-bout. 

wassail-bowl, '  wassel-bonl,  *  was- 
ael-bowl,  5.  a  large  bowl,  in  which  tiie 
wassail  was  mixed  and  placed  on  the  table 
before  a  festive  company.  It  was  an  old  cus- 
tom to  go  about  with  such  a  bowl,  containing 
wassail,  at  the  time  of  the  New  Year,  &c., 
singing  a  festival  song,  and  drinking  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  and  collecting  money 
to  replenish  the  bowl.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land the  wassail-bowl  still  appears  at  Christ- 
mas. 

"  A  mighty  wasifi-bo'ri  he  took." 

Scott :  AfarmioJU  L  16. 

wassail-cup,  «.  A  cup  from  which  was- 
sail was  drunk. 

Wiis'-sall-er,  5.  [Eng.  wassail,  v.  ;  -*r.]  One 
who  joins  in  a  wassail  or  drin king-feast ;  a 
toper,  a  feaster,  a  reveller. 

"  I  am  no  watiaiier ; 
Command  me  la  all  aeivice  save  the  Baccli-int'ei. " 
Byron:  Sardanapalut,  ii.  1. 

•  W^'-sail.  *  was'-sal«  v.i.  (Wassail,  s.] 
Tu  hold  a  merry  drinking-meeting  ;  to  attend 
at  wassails  ;  to  tope. 

"  Spending  all  the  day,  and  good  part  of  the  ni^ht, 
in  dancing,  cajolllng,  and  watsalting."— Sidney :  Ar- 
cadia, bk.  iii. 

*  Was'-ser-m^,  s.  [Ger.  =  waterman.  ]  A 
sea-monster  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 


"  The  griealy  Wasierman  that  makes  hia  game 
The  nyiug  ahipa  with  awiftness  to  pursue." 

Speruer:  F.  q..  II.  xii.  24. 

wast,  I'.i.  [See  def.]  The  second  person 
singular  of  u-os  (q.v.). 

•  wast'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  wastie) ; 
•age.\  Loss  by  use,  decay,  leakage,  and  the 
like. 

waste,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Ft.  waster  =  to  lay  waste, 
to  waste,  from  Lat  vasto;  Fr.  jdter.]  [Waste,  a.  ] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  bring  to  ruin;  to  devastate,  to  deso- 
late, to  luin,  to  destroy. 


2.  To  diminish  by  continued  loss ;  to  wear 
away  gradually ;  to  consume,  to  spend,  to 
use  up. 

"  Feed  the  fire  that  vraites  thy  powers  away." 

Cowper ,   Retirement,  26t 

3.  To  expend  without  valuable  return;  to 
spend  vainly,  foolishly,  or  uselessly  ;  to  em- 

{)loy  or  use  prodigally,  unnecessarily,  care- 
essly,  or  lavishly  ;  to  squander. 

"  They  that  folily  toasten  and  dispenden  the  goodes 
that  they  hau."— Cftowc«r .-  Tale  of  Velibeitt. 

IL  Law:  To  damage,  injure,  or  impair,  as 
an  estate,  voluntarily,  or  by  allowing  the 
buildings,  fences,  or  the  like,  to  go  to  decay. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grow  less  or  diminish  in  bulk,  sub- 
stance, strength,  value,  or  the  like ;  to  de- 
crease gradually ;  to  dwindle ;  to  be  con- 
sumed.    (Often  with  away.) 

"  E'en  while  he  Uvea,  he  wastes  with  aecret  woe." 

Pope  :  Bomer;  Iliad  vill.  515. 

2.  To  bring  down  one's  weight  to  a  certain 
point. 

"  Wasting  as  moat  jockeys  «a.rt«  la  the  snreat  pos- 
sible way  to  prevent  anyone  called  upon  ior  exertion 
doing  himself  \\iMci."— Referee,  Dec.  12,  1886. 

waste,  *wast.  a.  it.  s.  \0.  Fr.  wast  (in  the 
phnise /aire  wast  =to  lay  waste),  gust,  gaste  = 
waste,  from  O.  H.Ger.  ivaste  =  &  waste  ;  wasten 
=  to  lay  waste,  from  Lat.  vastus  =  waste, 
de-solate,  vast;  cf.  A.S.  «'este  =  waste.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Devastated,  ravaged,  ruined,  spoiled, 
desolated. 

"  The  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and  maketh  it 
wiste.  and  turneth  it  wpalde  down.  —/«aiaA  xxiv.  l. 

2.  Resembling  a  desert  or  wilderness  ;  deso- 
late, wild,  drearj-  ;  bare  and  dismal. 

"  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  Vfa$ts 
howling  wildeTaeaa,"— Deuteronomy  xxxlL  10. 


3.  Not  tilled  or  cultivated  ;  producing  no 
crops  or  wood  :  as,  waste  land. 

4.  Spoiled,  injured,  or  rendered  unfit  for  its 
original  or  intended  use  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  handling,  employment,  or  tlie 
like  ;  rejected  fVom  the  material  reserved  for 
a  desired  purpose  ;  of  little  or  no  value  ; 
refuse  :  as,  waste  paper. 

*  5.  Lost  for  want  of  occupiers  or  usage ; 
superfluous,  exuberant. 

'•  strangled  with  her  totute  fertility." 

Milton:  Comiit.  729. 

*6.  In  a  state  of  ruin  or  decay;  ruinous, 
decayed. 

"  Certayne  olde  watt  and  broken  howeses."— d«mer*  - 
Froistart;  Cronycte.  vol.  1.,  ch.  cclxix. 

B.  As  s^ibstantive : 

•  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  wasting  ;  the  state  or  process 
of  being  wasted  ;  the  act  of  spoiling,  ruining, 
or  devastating  ;  destruction,  devastation. 

"  I?**'""'  *>**"■  whose  wrontts  give  edge  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  loaste  in  brief  mortality.  " 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  i,  i 

2.  The  act  of  squandering  or  spetidio'^ 
lavishly  or  wastefully. 

"  If  you  had  made  vxute  of  all  I  have." 

Shake4p. :  Merchant  qf  Veniee,  i.  l. 

3.  Gradual  decrease  in  bulk,  quantity, 
strength,  value,  &c.,  from  the  eflects  of  time 
or  use;  consumption,  loss. 

"Beauty's  watte  hath  In  the  world  an  end." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  9. 

i.  That  which  is  or  has  been  made  waste  or 
desolate ;  a  waste,  devastated,  or  desert  region  ; 
a  wilderness,  a  desert. 

"  An  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  ifoste." 

Wordtworth  :  Ezairtian,  bk.  vil, 

5.  Hence,  an  unoccupied  place  or  space  ;  a 
dreary  void. 

"  In  the  dead  toatte  aud  middle  of  the  night." 

Shakeip. :  Samlet.  1.  2. 

6.  Dntilled  or  uncultivated  ground  ;  a  tract 
of  land  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  pro- 
ducing little  or  no  vegetation  or  wood. 

"  Hia  tall  mill  that  whiatled  on  the  waste" 

Tennyson:  Enoch  ArUttt.  S40. 

7.  The  refuse  of  a  factory  or  shop :  as— 

(1)  Broken  or  spoiled  castings  which  go  to 
the  heap  to  be  remelted. 

(2)  The  refuse  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  re- 
sulting from  the  working  of  the  fibre.  (Used 
as  swabs  for  wiping  machinery,  as  an  ab- 
sorbent in  railway  axle-boxes,  &c.). 

(3)  Paper  scraps  of  an  office,  printing-oflace, 
bookbinding  establishment,  &c. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  A  contrivance  for  allowing  the  escape  of 
surplus  water,  as  the  wa^te-weir,  iwwte-pit, 
or  waste  sluice  of  a  reservoir. 

(2)  The  water  so  escaping ;  through  a  gate, 
for  instance,  rather  tl^an  into  the  mill-race  or 
penstock. 

(3)  Overflow  water  from  a  sink  or  trap.  A 
pipe  for  running  waste-water  from  a  bath, 
standing  wash-tub,  or  sink. 

2.  Mining :  A  vacant  space  in  the  gob  or 
goaf ;  old  workings. 

3.  Mw :  Spoil,  destruction,  or  injury  done 
to  houses,  woods,  farms,  lands,  &c.,  by  a 
tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in  reversion  or  re- 
mainder. Waste  is  voluntary,  as  by  felling 
timber,  pulling  down  houses,  &c. ;  or  permis- 
sive, as  the  sufl"ering  of  damage  to  accrue  for 
want  of  doing  the  necessary  acts  to  keep 
buildings  and  lands  in  order.  Whatever  does 
a  lasting  damage  to  the  freehold  is  a  waste. 

f  1.  To  lay  waste :  To  render  desolate ;  to 
devastate,  to  ruin. 

2.  To  run  to  waste  :  To  become  useless,  ex- 
hausted, or  spoiled  from  want  of  proper  man- 
agement, attention,  care,  skill,  or  the  like  ;  to 
become  lost  for  any  useful  purpose. 

waste-basket,  s.     [Waste-paper  ha.-iket.] 

waste-board,  ».  The  same  as  Wash- 
board, 2. 

waste-book,  5.  A  book  containing  a 
regular  account  of  a  merchant's  transactions, 
set  down  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
took  place,  previous  to  their  being  carried,  in 
book-keeping  by  double  entry  tu  the  journal, 
or  in  simple  entry  to  the  ledger  ;  a  day-book. 

waste-gate,  s.  A  gate  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  surplus  water  from  a  pond  or  canal. 


*waste-good»  s.  a  prodigal,  a  spend- 
thrili.. 

"Thla  first.  .  .  la  a  w.(»f*.i;ix>d  and  a  spendthrift  "— 
Oreene  :  Quip  for  an  Vf/ttart  Courtier. 

waste-lands,  s.  /./.     Lands  left  in  theii 

natural  condition  beojiuse  they  are  not  worth 
cultivating,  or  because  their  owner  has  not 
capital  enough  to  turu  them  to  proper  ac- 
count. 

waste-paper,  s.     Spoiled  or  used  papei-. 

Wtistc-puper  baskH :  A  small  wicker  basket, 
used  in  offices,  &c.,  to  hold  waste  or  wurih- 
less  papers. 

waste-pipe.  s.  A  discharge-pipe  for 
superfluous  water. 

waste-Steam  pipe*  s. 

Steam-engin. :  The  pipe  leading  from  the 
safety-valve  to  the  atmosphere. 

*  waste-thrift,  $.    A  spendthrift. 

waste-trap,  s.  A  form  of  trap  for  allow- 
ing surplus  water  to  escape  without  permitting 
air  to  pass  in  the  other  direction. 

waste-water  pipe,  s. 

Steam-eiigiii.  :  The  pipe  for  carrying  off  the 
surplus  water  from  the  hot-well. 

waste-weir,  s.     a  out  in  the  side  of  a 

canal  for  carrying  off  surplus  water. 

wast'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.     [Waste,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par .:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Laid  waste  ;  made  waste  or  desolate ; 
devastated. 

"  As  mountain  waves  from  wasted  lands, 
Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue." 

Scott  :  Afarmion,  vL  34. 

2.  Spent  or  consumed  recklessly  or  to  no 
use  ;  squandered. 

3.  Diminished  in  bulk,  quantity,  size,  or 
the  like  ;  worn  away. 

"  Waited,  wrinkled,  old.  and  uely. " 

Longfellow :  HiJiwatha.  xiL 

waste'-fol,  •  waste-fill,  *wast-fol.  a. 

[Eng.  waste;  -full] 

1.  Full  of  or  causing  waste  or  ruin  ;  de- 
structive to  property  or  to  anything  of  value  ; 
ruinous. 

"  Once  more  attend  t  avert  the  wuteful  woe." 

Pope:  Bomer;  liiad  i,  696 

2.  Spending  that  which  is  valuable  reck- 
lessly, uunecessarily,  or  foolishly ;  lavish, 
prodigaL 

"The  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  court."— Afac- 
attlay:  Bist.  En^.,  cb.  Hi. 

*3.  Lying  waste  ;  desolate,  waste. 

"  His  chosen  people  he  did  bless 
In  the  wattefuZ  wilderness." 

Milton :  Paalm  cxxzvl. 

waste'-ful-ly.  *  wast-fui-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
wasteful :  -ly.]  In  a  wasteful  manner ;  lavishly, 
prodit;ally. 

"  Her  lavish  h&nd  Is  wastefully  protuae," 

Dryden  :  Aurengteb*. 

waste'-fal-ness,    *  waste-ful-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  wasteful:  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  wasteful ;  lavishness,  prodigality. 

*was'-tel,  *was-tell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  wastei, 
gustel  (Fv.  gdteau)  =  a,  cake,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
wastel  =  a.  kind  of  bread.]  A  kind  of  line 
white  bread,  inferior  only  to  the  finest  (called 
simnel-bread),  and  formerly  in  commun  use 
among  the  more  wealthy  and  luxurious  of  the 
middle  classes. 

*  wastel-bread,   *  wastel-brede,  s. 

The  same  as  Wastel. 

"  with  roated  flesh  and  milk,  and  wastel-brede,' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  H7,     (Prol.) 

*  wastel-cake,  '  wastell-cake,  s.    A 

cake  of  wastel-bread. 

*  waste'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wast^;  -less.]  In- 
capable of  being  wasted,  consumed,  or  ex- 
pended ;  inexhaustible. 

"  From  their  waateJest  treasures  heap  rewards 
More  out  of  grace  than  merit  on  ua  morUtle," 

May  :  The  Heir.  It. 

*  waste' -ness,  s.  [Eng.  waste;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  waste  ;  solitude, 
desolation. 

"  She  of  noueht  afraid. 
Throngh  woods  and  wastenest  wide  iHin  daily  sought," 
Spenser:  F.  V-.  I-  >''■  S- 

wast'-er, "  wast-onr,  s.  [Eng.  wasu,  v. ;  -<r.l 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
\.  One  who  or  that  which  wastes,  squan- 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  eamel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ninite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    fie,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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ders,  or  consumes  extravagantly  ;  a  prodigal, 
a  speudtlirift. 

"If  LucuUus  were  Dot  a  VKUt*r.  and  a  dcllrat* 
given  to  belly-clieare,"— /*.  Holland :  I'lutarch.  i>.  361. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  sniilT  of  a  candle, 
wliicli  causes  it  to  run  to  waste.  Also  culled 
a  thief.    (Colluq.) 

•  3.  A  kind  of  cudgel ;  a  blunt  sword  used 
as  a  foil. 

'•  With  a  good  wattfT  he  so  mortlrted  ttila  old  Adam 
of    lil«  eoululaw  squire,   that  he  "'e<led    ■">  »"'" 

?enauce  thiin  thla,"— tfarinyton.-   Brir/    iU*c  of  the 
hurch.  p.  32. 

U  In  this  sense  perhaps  a  misprint  for 
wa/Ur  (q.v.). 

4.  A  kind  of  barlied  spear  or  trident  used 
for  striking  lish.  Called  also  a  Leister.  {Scotch.) 

II.  Found. :  A  casting  which  is  spoiled  and 
sent  to  the  scrap-heap, 
wast'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Waste,  u.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Desolating;  laying  waste;  devastating, 
ruinous. 

■•  Wasti'ig  fire,  and  dying  groan. 

tkMU  :  Marmion,  vL  8L 

2.  Wearing  out,  consuming,  enfeebling. 

"  Waating  years."        Pope;  BoTTter ;  Jliad  Iv.  364. 

C.  As  siibst. :  Waste  ;  specif.,  the  act  of  re- 
ducing one's  weight  below  what  it  should 
normally  be. 

"  Death  Irom  consumption  is  not  an  unusual  end  for 
ajocltey.  whose  constitution  Is  often  iujured  by  the 

firactlce  ol  •  wajtinff.'  iu  order  to  ride  at  an  uuna- 
uraily  light  weight.*— &ondar^.  Dec.  13.  1887. 

wasting-palsy,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  W.  Roberts 
to  palsy  characterized  by  degeneration  and 
loss  of  volume  and  power  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  without  any  diminution  of  the  sensi- 
bility or  the  intelligence. 
•  wast-or,  •  wast-our,  s.  [Wastek.] 
wast'-r^l,  *  was'-tor-ol,  s.    (Waste.) 

•  1.  Anything  cast  away  as  bad  or  useless ; 
any  waste  substance  ;  refuse,  rubbish. 

2-  Anything  allowed  to  run  to  waste  or  to 
remain  neglected  :  as, 

(1)  Waste  land  ;  common- 

■•  Their  [tynners]  workes.  both  streams  and  load,  lie 
either  In  seueral  or  in  utastretU  that  la,  in  enclosed 
grounds  or  in  commons.'  —Carew;  Surrey  V  Comteall. 

tot  la 

(2)  A  neglected  child  ;  a  street  Arab. 

"Sending  out  not  waJtrett.  paupers,  and  ne'er-dc^ 
wells,  but  capable  mechanics  Rud  labourers,  to  Aus- 
tialla.'— i>ailv  Teleifraph.  March  20.  1866. 

(3)  A  profligate.    (Prov.) 

wast'-rle,  wasf-er  ie,  '  wast-ryo,  s.  & 

a.     LEng.  uti3fe  ;  -ru,  -ry.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Prodigality,  wastefulness. 
{Scotch.) 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Wasteful,  destructive. 

"The  pope  and  his  »(U(rye  workers."— flole.  Select 
Worlu,  p.  138. 
•  wat  (1),  s-     [Compare  Tmii,  applied  to  a  cat, 
isTeti  to  an  ass,  &c.]    An  old  familiar  name  for 
a  hare.    (Drayton  :  Poly-OWion,  a.  22.) 

wat  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  Siamese  term  for  a 
sacred  place,  within  which  are  pagodas,  mo- 
nasteries, idols,  tanks,  &c. 

wat,  a.    [Wet,  o.) 

1.  Wet. 

2.  Addicted  to  drinking  ;  thirsty. 

wat,  v.t.    (WiT,  1!.]    (Sco!c?i.) 

watfta.  •  waocho,  s.  [A.3.  wobox  =  a  watch, 
from  wacian  —  to  watch,  from  viOAan  =  to 
wake  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  The  stjte  of  being  awake  ;  forbearance 
of  Bleep  ;  wakefulness,  watchfulness. 

"  Fell  Into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fa*t.      .  ^  „  .. 
Thence  to  a  watcli.'       Sluiluttp. :  Bamlet.  U.  1 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  watching ;  a  keeping 
awake  for  the  purpose  of  attending,  guarding, 
preserving,  or  the  like ;  attendance  without 
aleep;  vigilance,  vigil. 

"  Had  your  aateh  been  good, 
Thta  sudden  mischief  never  »  outd  have  fallen." 

Shakfip.  -  1  Benri/  VI.,  U.  1. 

•  3.  Vigilance  ;  close  observation  or  atten- 
tion. 

"  Follow  her  close,  give  her  good  imifcA, 
1  pniy  you."  Mafce»p. ."  Biimlft.  Iv.  6. 

4.  A  person  or  number  of  persons  set  for  a 
guard  over  the  persons,  property,  or  interests 


(Scotch.) 


of  othera  ;  a  watchman  or  body  of  watclimen ; 
a  sentry,  a  sentinel,  a  guard. 

"To  him  that  cannot  so  much  as  see,  to  discbargo 
the  office  of  watA." —South    serjnotu,  voL  t.  s«.  6. 

5.  In  the  same  aeiise  as  II.  1. 

6.  The  period  of  time  during  which  one  per- 
son, or  a  body  of  pei*sons,  watch  or  stand  sen- 
tinel, or  the  time  from  one  relief  of  sentinels 
to  another;  hence,  api'lied  to  a  division  of 
the  night  when  the  precautionary  setting  ■)f  a 
watch  is  more  genemlly  necessary.  Amcmi;«t 
tlie  Romans,  the  time  from  sunset  to  sunn.se 
was  divided  into  four  equal  spaces  or  watches, 
severally  distinguished  as  first,  second,  thud, 
and  fourth  watches,  each  containing  three 
hours  ;  but  these  hours  varied  in  length,  being 
longest  in  winter  and  shortest  in  summer,  and 
the  watch  containcil  three  of  our  hours  only  at 
theequinoxes.TheUreeksalsodividca  the  night 
into  four  watches.  The  proper  Jewish  reckon- 
ing recognized  only  three  of  these  watches, 
the  llrst,  from  sunset  till  about  10  p.m.,  the 
the  second,  or  middle  watch,  from  10  p.m.  to 
2  a.m.,  and  the  third,  or  morning  watch,  from 
2  a.m.  to  sunrise.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  power,  the  watches  were  increased 
in  number  to  four,  which  were  known  as  first, 
seconii,  &c,,  or  as  even,  midnight,  co'jk-cruw- 
ing,  and  morning,  the  watclies  terminating 
respectively  at  9  p.m.,  mi<lniglit,  S  a.m.,  and 
6  a.m.  (Exodns  xiv.  24,  Judges  vii.  19,  Mat- 
thew xiv.  25,  Mark  xiii.  35.) 

7.  Any  contrivance  by  which  the  progress 
of  time  is  perceived  and  measured  :  as, 

•(1)  A  candle  marked  out  into  sections, 
each  of  which  denoted  a  certain  portion  of 
time  in  burning. 

"  Give  me  a  watcK"    Shnkttp.  :  JHchard  III.,  V.  a 

(2)  A  time-keeper  actuated  by  a  spring,  and 
capable  of  being  carried  on  the  person.  The 
essential  ditTcrence  between  a  clock  and  a 
watch  has  been  detlned  to  be  thaf,  the  latter 
will  run  in  any  position,  but  the  former  in  a 
vertical  position  only.  Since  the  invention  of 
the  cheap  spring-clock  this  definition  must  be 
abandoned.  Another  characteristic  which  was 
formerly  distinguishing  was  that  the  watch 
escapement  was  always  controlled  by  a  balance- 
wheel  and  spring,  while  the  clock  escapement 
was  generally  governed  by  a  pendulum. 
Watches  are  said  to  have  been  invented  at 
Nuremberg,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
essential  portions  of  a  watch  are  the  dial,  on 
which  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  are 
marked,  the  hands,  which  by  their  movement 
round  the  dial  point  out  the  time,  the  train  of 
wheels,  which  carry  round  the  hands,  &c., 
the  balance,  which' regulates  the  motion  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  mainspring,  whose  elastic 
force  produces  the  motion  of  the  whole 
machinery.  The  works  are  inclosed  in  a  case 
of  metal,  usually  silver  or  gold.  Tlie  shape  is 
now  universally  circular  and  flat,  so  as  to  be 
easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  early  watches 
had  but  one  hand,  and  required  winding  twice 
a  day.  The  spring  was  at  first  merely  a 
straight  piece  of  steel,  not  coiled.  A  spring 
to  regulate  the  balance  was  first  applied  by 
Dr.  Hooke,  1668 ;  this  was  at  first  made 
straight,  but  soon  improved  by  making  it  of 
spiral  foi-m.  A  repeating-watch,  or  repeater, 
has  a  small  bell,  gong,  or  other  sounding  ob- 
ject, on  which  the  hours,  half-hours,  quarters, 
*&r.,  are  struck  on  the  compression  of  a  spring. 
The  most  perfect  form  of  watch  is  the  chrono- 
meter (q.v.). 
"8.  The  place  where  a  watch  is  set  or  kept. 

"  I  must  to  the  uatch,"—Bhaketp. ;  Othelto,  U,  a 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Nautical : 

(1)  The  period  of  time  occupied  by  each 
p,art  of  a  ship's  crew  alternately  while  on 
■luty.  This  period  is  one  of  four  hours,  the 
reckoning  beginning  at  noon  or  midnight. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  the  constant  falling  of 
the  same  watch  to  the  same  portion  of  the 
crew,  the  time  between  4  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  is 
divided  into  two  short  watches  of  two  hours 
each,  technically  known  as  dog-watches.  Thus, 
the  watch  from  12  noon  to  4  p.m  is  the  first 
afternoon  watch;  that  from  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
the  first  dog-watch  ;  and  that  from  6  p.m.  to 
8  p.m.  the  second  dog-watch  ;  from  8  p.m.  to 
midnight  is  the  first  night  watch  ;  from  mid- 
night to  4  a.m.  the  middle  watch  ;  from  4  a.m. 
to  8  a.m.  the  moining  watch  ;  ami  from  8  a.m. 
to  noon  the  forenoon  wateh.  When  this  alterna- 
tion of  watches  is  kept  up  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  termed  having  watch  and 


watch,  In  distinction  from  keeping  all  hands  at 
work  during  one  i  ir  more  watches.  An  anchor- 
watch  is  a  small  watch  composed  of  one  or 
two  men  set  to  look  after  the  ship  while  at 
anchor  or  in  {lort. 

(2)  A  certain  jiortion  of  the  offlcers  and 
crew  of  a  ship  who  together  attend  to  working 
her  for  a  certain  (leriod.  [0).]  The  crew  of 
every  ship  while  at  sea  ts  generally  divided 
into  two  portiiuia— the  starboaixi-watch,  which 
in  the  merchant  service  is  the  captain's 
watcli,  and  is  often  commanded  by  the  second 
mate  ;  ami  the  port-watch,  which  in  the  mer- 
chant service  is  commanded  by  the  llrst  male. 
In  the  navy  these  watches  are  commanded  by 
the  lieutenants  successively. 

2.  Pottery:    A    trial    piece  of   fire-clay  80 
placed  in  a  pottery-kiln  as  to  be  readily  with- 
drawn, to  enable  the  workmen  to  judge  of  th« 
heat  of  the  fire  and  the  comlition  of  the  ware. 
H  (1)  ThtBUick  Watch:  [Black  Watch.) 
(2)  Watch  and  ward :  The  ancient  custom 
of  watching  by  night  and  by  day  in  towns  and 
cities.     A  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
terms  watch  and  tourd,  the  former  being  ap- 
I'lied  to  watching  and  guarding  by  night,  and 
the  latter  to  watching  and  guarding  by  day  ; 
hence,  the  expression,  watcit  and  ward  denotes 
a  constant  watching  and  guarding  by  day  aad 
night. 
watch-alarm,  s.    [Alabm-watch.) 
watch-barrel,  ».     The  brass  box  in  a 
watch  coutaiumg  the  mainspring. 

watch-bell,  s. 

Naut. :  A  large  bell  in  shipswhich  is  struck 
when  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  to  make 
known  the  time  or  division  of  the  watch. 

watch-blll,  s. 

Naut. :  A  list  of  the  olflcers  and  crew  of  a 
ship  who  are  appointed  to  the  watch,  together 
with  the  several  stations  to  which  each  man 
belongs. 

•  watch-birth,  s.    A  midwife. 

"  Tb'  eternal  tcaCch-btrthM  of  thy  sacred  wit.* 

.SvlF«*te** .'  The  ilagtiificence.  l.tW. 

•watch-box,  s.    A  sentry-box. 

watch-case,  s. 

1.  The  case  of  a  watch. 

*  2.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning  occurring 
in  Shakespeare : 

"  O  thou  dull  god  1  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loalhaume  beds,  and  leavcat  the  kingly  couch 
A  «Ki(cA-ca«  or  a  common  'laruin  bell  I  ' 

2  Iteriri,  IV.,  111.  L 

Schmidt  (lericoii)  thinks  it  =  sentry-box. 
Haumer  considers  that  it  "alludes  to  the 
watchman  set  in  ganison  towns  upon  some 
eminence,  attending  upon  an  alarum-bell, 
which  was  to  ring  out  in  case  of  fire  or  any 
approaching  danger.  He  had  a  case  or  box 
to  shelter  him  from  the  weather. 

watch-clock,  s. 

1.  An  electromagnetic  watch-clock  (q.T.). 

2.  An  alarum. 

"  The  early  viatch.clock  of  the  sloathfuU  sleeper' 
Si/lvetter :  Bandie  Crafie.  104. 

watch-dog,  s.  A  dogkept  to  watch  and 
guard  premises  or  property,  and  to  give  notice 
of  intruders  by  barking  and  the  like. 

watch-fire,  s.  A  fire  kept  up  during  the 
night  as  a  signal,  or  for  the  use  of  a  watch, 
guard,  sentinels,  iSic 

"  And  with  their  thousand  valch-firet 

The  midnight  sky  was  red," 
it<tmul'iy  .   BattU   0/  the  Lake  HtyiUut,  Ix. 

watch-glass,  s. 

1.  Ord.  lAtng.  :  A  concavo-convex  glass  for 
covering  the  face  of  a  watch. 

2.  Naut. :  An  hour  or  half-hour  glass  used 
on  board  ships  to  measure  the  time  of  a  watcV 
on  deck. 

watch-guard,  s.  A  chain,  cord,  ribbon, 
&c..  by  which  a  watch  is  attached  to  the 
^lerson. 

watoh-gun,  s. 

Naut  ■  The  gun  which  Is  fired  on  board 
ships  of  war  at  the  setting  of  the  watch  in 
the  evening  and  relieving  it  in  the  morning. 

watch-house,  >. 

1.  A  house  in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is 
placed. 

"Upon  the  wallce  every  night  <loe  wstche  attcens 
men  111  wtlchhouses.  tor  every  tcatcA-houee  five  men. 
—BdcJtluyt :   Voyimee.  IL  108. 


boil.  b6j^:  p6at,  J<5^1:  oat.  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a? ;  expect,  ^^""P^""- ^*^*-    f "^  -  ' 
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2.  A  housH  where  tlie  night- watchmen  as- 

Berable  previous  to  the  hour  on  which  they 
enter  on  their  respective  beats,  *od  where 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  seized  by  them  during 
the  night  are  lodged  and  kept  iu  custody  till 
the  moriiing,  when  they  are  brought  before  a 
magistrate  ;  a  lock-up. 

watch-jewel,  s.    [Jewel,  s.,  II.) 

watch-key,  s.  An  instrument  with  a 
socket  to  tit  tlie  fusee  square  or  winding  arbor 
of  a  watch,  whereby  the  watch  is  wound. 

watch-Ught»  s.  A  light  used  while  sit- 
ting np  or  watchiug  during  tlie  night,  espe- 
cially, in  former  times,  a  candle  with  a  lusii 
wick. 

"  Item,  a  dozeo  pound  of  watcA-Uffht*  for  the  ser- 
vanta."— Jddtjon  ■  The  Drummer. 

watch-night,  s.  Amongst  certain  reli- 
gious sects  the  last  night  of  the  year,  on  which 
occasion  services  are  held  till  the  advent  of 
the  new  year. 

*  watch  -  paper,  $.  An  old-fashioned 
fancy  ornament  or  thin  tissue  lining  for  the 
inside  of  a  watch-case. 

watoh-pocket,  5.  A  small  pocket  in  a 
dress  for  carrying  a  watch ;  also  a  similfir 
pocket  in  the  head-curtain  of  a  bed,  or  the 
like. 

'  watoh-rate,  s.  A  rate  authorised  to  be 
levied  in  England  for  watching  and  lighting 
a  parish  or  borough. 

watch-regulator,  s.  [Reoulatob,  II, 
2.  (4).] 

watch-spring,  s.    [Main-spbimo,  1.] 

watch-tackle,  s.     [Tail-tackle.] 

watch-tower,  s. 

1.  An  elevated  tower  on  which  a  sentinel  is 
placed  to  watch  for  enemies,  the  approach  of 
danger,  or  the  like. 

*  2.  A  light-house. 

"  The  use  of  this  watcfi'tower  Is  to  show  light  as  a 
lanthorne."— /».  Bollatid:  PHnie.  bk.  rxxvl,,  en.  xiiL 

watch-work,  watch-works,  s. 

Horol. :  The  machinery  of  a  watch. 

Watgh,    *wacche.    ""watche,  v.i.  &  (. 
[Watch,  s.J 
A*  hitraiisUive  : 

1.  To  be  awake  ;  to  be  or  continue  without 
sleep  ;  to  keep  vigil. 

"  They  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creepa." 

Shakeip.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.675. 

2.  To  beattentive,  circumspect,  or  vigilant ; 
to  keep  close  observation ;  to  notice  carefully  ; 
to  giA'e  heed. 

"  Watch  thou  in  all  things. "—2  Timothy  W,  L 

3.  To  act  as  a  watchman,  guard,  sentinel,  or 
the  like ;  to  keep  watch  or  guard. 

4.  To  look  forward  with  expectation;  to  be 
expectant;  to  wait. 

"  My  Boul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,  more  than  they  that 
watch  fur  the  umvuiu^."— Psalm  cxxx.  6. 

5.  To  act  as  an  attendant  or  nurse  on  the 
sick  by  night;  to  remain  awake  to  give  at- 
tendance, assistance,  or  the  like. 

"That  I  might  Bit  all  night  and  wafrA  with  you." 
Shaketp.     King  John,  iv.  1. 

6.  To  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  (Said 
by  seamen  of  a  buoy.) 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordiimry  Langtutge : 

1.  To  look  with  close  attention  at  or  on  ;  to 
keep  carefully  and  constantly  in  view  or  under 
supervision  ;  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  over  or 
on ;  to  keep  an  eye  on  ;  to  observe  or  regard 
with  vigilance  and  care. 

"  Thoy  loalched  liim  and  sent  forth  spies  ,  .  .  that 
they  might  take  hold  of  his  words."— iute  xv.  20. 

2.  To  have  in  charge  or  keeping;  to  tend, 
to  guard. 

"  Shepherdea  abydyug  In  the  felde,  and  ioatchynge 
their  flocke  by  night"— LuA*  iL  8  (1651). 

3.  To  look  for,  to  wait  for,  to  await. 

"  We  will  stand  and  wiUch  your  pleasure." 

Shakusp.  ;  Julius  VcBiar.  Iv.  3. 

*  4,  To  surprise  and  baffle. 

"  I  think  we  have  watched  you  now."— SJiatcjp.  .■ 
Merry  H'iuajr.  v,  s. 

n.  Falconry  :  To  keep  awake  ;  to  keep  from 
sleep,  as  a  hawk,  for  the  purpose  of  exhaust- 
ing and  t;iming  it. 

"  111  waIcA  him  tam«,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience." 
Bhaketp,  .  Othello,  iiL  8. 

IT  (1)  To  woteft.  ou<;  To  observe  carefully 


the  outgoing  or  departure  of.  {Dichem :  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  xlii.) 

(2)  To  watch  over :  To  be  carefully  observant 
of ;  to  guard  from  error,  danger,  or  slipping. 

watQh'-er,  s.     [Eng.  watch,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  watches  or  keeps  guard  ;  a 
guard. 

"  On  the  froutura  .  .  ,  were  net  watubemen  and 
totttchert  in  dyuera  uiauuera."— Aerriffr*.'  /VoiMart  ■ 
Cronycle,  voL  ii.,  ch.  xlix. 

2.  One  who  hen  awake. 

"Get  onyour  oiijhtguwn,  lo«t  occasion  call  ob, 
Aod  show  us  to  be  walrherg." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  il.  2. 

3.  One  who  attends  upon  the  sick  by  night. 

"  I,  a  faded  watcher  by  thy  pillow." 

Matthew  Arnold :  Trittram  *  IteuU,  ii. 

4.  One  who  observes  closely  ;  a  close  ob- 
server. 

"  Tlien  felt  I  like  some  wntcher  of  the  Bklos, 
When  a  new  planet  Bwims  into  bis  ken." 

Keatt :  Sonnet  11. 

*watoh'-€t,  *wag'-et,  a.  &  s.     (Etym. 
douhtful;  perhaps  from  a  Low  Lat.  wa(iio  = 
to  dye  with  woad,  from  Qer.  waid  =  woad.J 
A*  As  adj.  :  Blue,  pale  blue. 

"Grim  Auater,  drooping  all  with  dew. 
Id  mantle  clad  of  watcher  hue." 

iVarton :  Ode  on  Approach  of  Summer. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  blue  or  pale  blue  colour  or 
tint. 

"  Here  see  we  watchet  deepened  with  a  hlewe." 
Browne  :  Britannias  Pastorals,  ii.  3. 

wat^h'-fiil,  *  watche-i^l«  *  wat^h'-fuU, 

a.  [Eng.  watvh ;  •ful{,l).'\  Full  of  watch  or 
vigilance ;  vigilant,  observant ;  careful  to 
observe ;  cautious,  wary.  (Followed  by  of 
before  a  thing  to  be  regulated,  and  by  against 
before  a  thing  to  be  avoided.) 

"  Hi*  watchful  dog."  Thomson :  Summer,  497. 

wat^h'-ful-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  watchful:  -ly-] 
In  a  watchful  manner  ;  with  watchfulness  or 
vigilance  ;  vigilantly,  heedfully  ;  with  cau- 
tious observance  and  consideration. 

"He  must  watchfully  look  to  his  own  steps."— 
Barrow:  Sermorts.  vol  Ilj,,  ser,  19, 

wat9h'-flil-iiess,  *  watch-fal-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  watchful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  watchful  or 
wakeful ;  wakefulness,  sleeplessness. 

"  Watcf^fulness,  souietimea  cnJled  a  coma  vigil,  often 
precedes  too  great  Bleepiiieaa."— .4r6u(A7io(  ;  On  Diet. 

2.  Vigilance,  heed  ;  careful  and  diligent 
observation  against  danger,  mistakes,  or 
miscondact;  heedfulness,  wariness,  cautious- 
ness. 

"  To  demand  the  strongest  exbortatiooa  to  care  uri'l 
watcI^fulnetaJ'—Oilpin:  .•iermons.  foL  L.  hint  19. 

watph'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Watch,  v.) 
A.  &  'B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl)). 

C.  ^s  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  one  who 
watches ;  watchfulness,  wakefulness. 

"Returning  home  from  tne  wUchings.' 

Longfellow:  Eeangeline,  11.  &. 

wat^h'-mak-er.  s.  [Eng.  watch,  s.,  and 
maker.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
and  repair  watclies  and  clocks. 

"  Smithing  comprehends  nil  trades  which  use  forge 
or  file,  from  the  aucbursmith  to  the  watchnutker."— 
Moxon. 

watchmaker*s  glass,  s.  A  double  con- 
vex lens  set  iu  a  tubular  socket,  adapted  to 
be  held  to  the  eye  by  the  contraction  of  the 
orbital  muscles. 

watph'-mak-ing,  s.  [Eng.  vjatch,  s.,  and 
innking.]  The  art  or  operation  of  making 
watches ;  the  business  or  profession  of  a 
watchmaker. 

watQh'-niaii,  *  watche  ~  man,  s.  [Eng. 
watch,  a.,  and  man.] 

1.  A  person  set  to  keep  watch  ;  a  guard,  a 
sentinel. 

■'  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"— /gaiaft  x»L  II. 

2.  One  who  guards  the  streets  of  a  city  or 
town,  or  a  large  building  by  night.  The  old 
London  watchmen,  or  Charleys,  were  very  in- 
etticient.  They  were  replaced  by  the  police 
iu  1829.    [Charley,  Police,  a.] 

3.  One  who  watches  over  or  guards  any- 
thing. 

"The  apeclal  watchmen  of  our  English  weal." 

Shakesp.  :  1  ffenry  VI.,  UL  fi. 

*  watch'-ment,  s.  (Eng.  watch,  s.  ;  -ment.] 
A  stat«  of  vigilance. 

"  My  wtttchments  are  now  over  by  my  master's  dlreo. 
tion." — Richardson  :  Pam^a,  L  207. 


watQh'-word,  •  watche-word,  «.    [Eng. 

watch,  and  word.] 

1.  The  word  given  to  sentinels,  and  to  such 
as  have  occasion  to  visit  the  guards,  used  as 
a  signal  by  which  a  friend  may  be  kiiuwn 
from  an  enemy,  or  a  person  who  has  a  riglit 
to  itass  the  watch  from  one  who  has  not;  a 
countersign,  a  password,  a  parole. 

2.  Hence,  any  preconcerted  indication  or  a 
direction  eagerly  watched  for,  as  a  signal  for 
action. 

■"All  have  their  ears  upriglit.  waiting  when  the 
watchword  elmll  cuuie.  thiit  tliey  Hhouid  arise  into 
rebellion.''— .s^ff;M0r.  i'fatt  of  Ireland. 

3.  A  word  used  as  a  motto,  as  expressive  of 
a  principle  or  rule  of  actiim. 

"  Shouting  the  watchword  of  Progress  and  Enllghtea- 
ment.'— O.  a.  Lewes:  Aristotle.    (Pref.  p.  vlt.) 

wa'-ter,  s.  [A.S.  wceter;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
water;  O.  H.  Ger.  wazar,  wazzar  ;  Ger.  was- 
ser.  From  another  root  come  the  Scandina- 
vian forms:  as  Icel.  vatn  \  Dan.  vand ;  Sw. 
valte.n;  Goth.  iya(o (pi.  wa(?m).  Cf.  Russ.  voda; 
Gr.  iiSuip  (hudor);  Lat.  undo, ;  Sansc.  urfan.) 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  clear,  colourless,  trnnsparent  liquid, 
destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  and  possessing 
a  neutral  reaction.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  widely-distributed  sub- 
stances in  nature,  otcurring  universally  in 
one  or  other  of  its  three  physical  states — 
liquid,  solid,  or  gaseous.  As  a  liquid  it  con- 
stitutes the  great  mass  of  the  oceans,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  which  cover  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  .surface  ;  in  the  solid  state  it  exists 
permanently  in  the  form  of  ice  or  snow  in 
the  polar  regions  ;  and  as  a  vapour  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  aerial  envelope  of  the  earth, 
and  the  exhalations  of  volcanoes  and  boiling 
springs.  It  occurs  in  combination  in  many 
mineral  substances,  and  also  in  organic  bodies, 
animals  and  plants  containing  from  80  to  90 
per  cent.  Water  is  the  most  efticient  of  all 
solvents,  there  being  few  substances  which 
are  not,  to  some  extent,  affected  by  it,  hence 
natural  waters  never  occur  absolutely  pure, 
but  contain  in  solution  more  or  less  of  the 
constituents  of  the  strata  through  which  they 
have  passed.  Rain-water  contains  substances 
derived  in  minute  quantities  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  ammonia,  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrous  and  sulphurous  acids. 
Spring-water  always  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  dissolved  substances  than  rain- 
water. When  this  is  so  highly  charged  with  sa- 
line or  gaseous  constituents,  as  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar taste  or  smell,  and  is  unlitted  for  ordinary 
use,  it  is  called  mineiBl-water  (q.v.),  and  when 
the  amount  of  tliese  constituents  do  n()t  sen- 
sibly affect  its  taste,  &c.,  it  is  described  as 
fresh-water.  Sea-water  is  essentially  a  mineral 
water,  its  saline  constituents  consisting  of 
the  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  sodium,  po- 
tassium, magnesium,  and  calcium,  together 
with  minute  quantities  of  silica,  bromine, 
iodine,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  The  total  solid 
contents  of  sea-water  in  mid-ocean  varies 
from  30  to  40  grms.  per  litre,  being  largest 
near  the  equator  and  smallest  near  the  poles. 

2.  Water  collected  in  a  body,  as  the  ocean, 
a  sea,  a  lake,  a  river ;  any  cnllectidu  of  water. 

"  The  anulhilatiug  waters  rititt 
Above  what  they  hiive  done." 

Byron  :  Heaven  i  Sarth,  L  8. 

3.  Water  from  the  heavens  ;  rain. 

"  By  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters," 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  It,  4, 

4.  Applied  to  other  fluids,  liquid  secretdona, 

humours,  &c.,  as  : 

(1)  Tears. 

"Then  they  seemed  all  tobeglad.  but  the  water  etaod 
in  their  eyea."—Buni/an  :  Pilgrim's  ProyreSS.  pt  IL 

(2)  Urine. 

"  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman." 

Shakeep.  ■  Twelfth  M^ht,  !U.  4. 

5.  Applied  to  the  colour  or  lustre  of  a 
diamond  or  pearl,  and  occasionally  of  other 
precious  stones  :  as,  a  diamond  of  the  tiist 
water~i.e.,  one  perfectly  pure  and  trans- 
parent. 

"  The  diamonds  of  a  most  proved  lenter." 

nhaiusp. :  Pericles,  ill  1. 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Chem.  :  H^O.  Water  was  long  regarded 
as  an  element,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  shown  by  Lavoisier- 
to  be  a  compound,  and  to  consist  of  two  parts! 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  to  sixteen  of  oxygen, 
or  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen. 
When  pure  it  is  free  from  tast«  and  smell,  and! 
at  ordinary  pressure  is  liquid  between  0^  and 


©te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt^' 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ijuite,  cur,  rule.  fuU ;  try,  Sjrriaa,    se,  oe  ==  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 


water 


100°  bolls  at  100',  and  freezes  at  O",  eij»nd- 
i„g  to  the  exteut  of  one-el^venth  of  .t^  volu.ne 
The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  mclt.ns? 
if  ice'™  utfic.ent  to  raise  the  teinperature  of 
in  ennal  weight  of  water  79-i°,  and  the 
nSantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  water  at 
?0o"  becoming  vapour,  would  raise  the  te,„- 
perature  of  water  'J-.U  times  as  nmch  as  from 
0»To  1W)°.  Water  is  825  times  heav.er  than 
air  and  when  converted  into  sti«m  expands  to 
nearly  1  600  volumes.  One  cubic  centimetre 
at  4»!  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  ram.  of 
meiciry  weighs  1&-4XM9  grains,  or  one 
"rlnimJ;  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  metric 
BVBtem. 

2    Comm  :  Stock  issued  without  any  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  payment  of  interest 

••  But  It  1.  »ia  br  the  ch«lrm»n  «'  'f »  C;'"  °'''?J 

Mtitloo.---a.  Jamai  OOKffe.  June  14.  1888. 

S  Geo!  •  Water  is  one  of  the  two  most 
potent  agencies  in  working  geological  clianges 
on  the  earth's  surface.  In  most  cases  it  acts 
?n  d  rect  antagonism  to  the  other  very  potent 
<Suse  tire  Every  river  descending  a  moun- 
tain slope,  or  crossing  a  plain,  to  reach  the 
ocean  carries  with  it,  especially  after  Heavy 
?Sn  abundant  sediment,  as  does  every  tribu- 
tary' g  eat  or  small.  Much  of  this  sediment 
J^achls  the  sea,  where,  if  'J «7'"«'',^«,'*f  P'  * 
is  lost  for  a  time,  while,  if  the  water  be  slia  ■ 
ow  it  may  gradually  build  up  a  delta,  which 
Ln  earthquake  shock  may  convert  into  land 
fSly  reclaimed  from  the  ocean.  The  boulders, 
gravel  Tc,  too  heavy  to  be  transported  so 
Lr  are  ^ranged  according  to  their  weight 
tte  heaviest  falling  first  The  .e^P^nB-o"  of 
water  when  it  freezes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks 
Tnables  it  in  many  cases  to  rend  tbem  asunder 
and  leave  them  of  more  manageable  size  to  be 
transported.     (Aqukous,  B.  4.) 

4.  Law  :  Land  is  held  to  include  water,  but 
not  water  land.  If  the  possession  of  »  '>ke 
te  disDUted,  the  action  must  be  brought,  not 
for  so  mrny  acres  of  water,  but  for  so  many 
acres  of  land  covered  with  water. 

H  (1)  derated  water:  Carbonated  water. 
ICarbonated.] 

(2)  Hard  water:  (Hard,  22.]. 

(3)  Jlfineral  leale"  :  [Mineral]. 

(4)  Soft  water  :  [Soft,  A.  14.]. 
*  (6)  Strong  waters :  [STKONO-VfATERSi 

(6)  To  hold  water :  [Hold,  v.,  H  13.]. 

(7)  To  keep  above  mter,  To  keep  mfslieai 
above  ieafer.-  To  manage  to  struggle  through 
or  overcome  financial  difficulties. 

••  A  number  ol  .tninellng  men.  «bo  have  mansged 
U  W  "K«  »<■< "  duSng  the  b«l  .eaeone.  moet  now 
ii  uiXr.--CkM,  Oct.  3.  1S85. 

(8)  irater  of  crystaUUatlon  :  [Crystalliza- 
tion, t]  .    ,1    1.    J  . 

(9)  Water  o»  the  brain,  Wattr  in  the  head. 
Path. :  A  popular  name  for  Hydrocephalus 

'(io)  Where  the  water  stkke:  The  point  in 

^"'•■Thrt  the  re.Jer  jnay  «"'}'"}^"\ZLT'  "^"' 
tticki  between  u«."_Bram»a«.-   IVor",  "■  »=»■ 


(Prior.)    It  grows 


•water-agrimony,  s 

JSot.  :  Bittens  tripartita. 
in  watery  places. 

water-aloe,  «. 

Bot.  :  Stratioles  atoidet. 

water-analysis,  «.  ,.     ,     , 

Chem  :  The  estimation  of  the  dissolved 
oonteuts  of  water  under  the  tnree  heads 
S?  easeous,  mineral,  and  organic  matter 
the '^Wter  including  floating  nuerocosms; 
but  the  term  more  generally  refers,  in  the 
it  o'f'potable  waterl  to  the  determination 
of  the  organic  matter  and  total  mineral 
Residue  without  the  separation  of  the  latter 
Into  ite  constituent  parts.  No  process  of 
Lnah's  s  does  more  than  estimate  the  rea'ive 
imou.it  of  organic  matter;  ^°';"l'l"^'g 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  any  atteinpt  mailL 
io  ditrerentiate  between  what  is  harinless 
^ndwtat  is  presumably  hurtful.  WaiAlyns 
method  involves  the  esti.natMn  of  the  am- 
Soiiia  produced  by  boiling  with  permanganate 
S  potish,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
smneT as  ^howii  by  the  reduction  of  the  per- 
manoanate.  Frankland  proceeds  to  determine 
Sie  o°ianic  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  from  the 
Tesu°tl  arrives  at  his  conclusions  respecting 
ttepiii^rof  the  water.    Tidy  allows  the  per- 


manganate  to  react  on  the  wattr  at  "ommo 
tempc'ralures,  and  detemiiiies  the  loss  of  per 
maiganateat  the  end  of  one  hour  and  Mm. 
Urn  r^    reanectively.      Wh  chever    method     Is 
Sdorted,   t'  erTa.^  ceitaiu  minimuin  limns 
WoVwhichawater  is  considered  good,  «    > 
alKive  which  It  is  regarded  as  «ther  of  doubt- 
ful  quality  or  likely  t.)  l";o^''','"J""o™-    ,  ^^^ 
state'inent  of  the  various  limits  and  attend..it 
ciriumatan.-es  connected  with  the  source  ol 
the  wateTsupply,  and  which  go '"  q'""f>' "' ' 
J^surs  obtained.'are  to  bo  found  describe^  a 
length  by  the  authors  referred   to  in  Uieir 
publiahed  methods  of  analysis. 

water  anchor,  s. 

Naiit.  :  A  drag-anchor  (q.V.^ 
water-antelope,  ». 

Zoology : 

1.  [Water-buck]. 

2  (P1 1  •  A  comprehensive  name  for  the 
genus  Bleotragus  and  its  allies,  from  the  fae 
that  most  of  the  species  at.ound  in  marsli; 
diswSu  on  tlie  banks  of  the  African  rivers. 

-water-apple,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Custard-apple  (q.v.). 

water-avens,  s.    [Avens.] 

-nrii.t'er-back.  .«-  A  permanent  reservoir 
at?hf  bfck  of  a  stove  or';ange,  to  utilize  the 
heat  of  the  lire  in  keeping  a  supply  of  hot 
water. 

water-balUfT,  s.  ^^       , 

1  A  cusUmi-house  officer  in  a  port  town  for 
seafching  ships.     (English.) 

2  An  officer  employed  to  watch  a  fishing 
river  to  prevent  poaching.     (Englieh.) 

■water -'balance.  ».  An  oscillating 
pendulous  frame,  having  a  series  of  troughs  iii 
Vertical  series  and  iu^^bned  in  aleinate  direc- 
tions, so  that,  as  the  frame  osciUates,  tin.  wat. . 
dinned  by  the  lower  one  shall  be  poured. nto 
the  next  above,  which,  on  the  return  motion, 
shall  iK.ur  it  into  the  next,  and  so  on- 

water-'baUast,  «.  Water  confined  In 
compartments  in  the  hol.l  of  a  vessel  to  serve 
as  ballast.     [Ballast,  «.,  I- 1  ] 

water-barometer,  j.    a  barometer  m 
which  water  is  employed  instead  of  mercury 
for  indicating  the  fluctuations  in  atmospheiic 
density. 
water-barrel,  ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  water-cask. 

2.  Mining :  A  large  wrought-iron  barrel 
with"  self  a.-ting  valve  in  the  bottom,  used 
in  drawing  water  where  there  are  no  pumps. 

water-barrow,  s.  A  two-wheeled  bar- 
row provided  with  a  tank  mounted  on  trun- 
nions.   Used  liy  gardeners  and  others. 

water-batb,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  bath  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  vapour-bath. 

2.  A  bain-marie. 
II  Chem.:  A  copper  vessel,  having  the  upper 

cover  perforated  with  circular  openings  froiii 
two  t.5  three  inches  in  diameter.  When  m 
nse  it  is  nearly  filled  with  water,  which  is 
kept  boiling  by  means  of  a  gas-burner,  and 
the  metallic  or  porcelain  basin  containing  the 
liquid  intended  to  be  evaporated  is  placed 
over  the  openings  mentioned  above. 

water-battery,  s. 

Elect  ■  A  voltaic  battery  in  which  water  Is 
the  li.ioid  used  to  excite  electric  action. 
•  water-baylage,  s.    (See  extract.) 

•■  IV„t,.r.fc.»l.we,  «  tax  demanded  upon  all  good,  by 
the  city'  In'portM  and  exp0Ited."-PWI .'  Otar,. 
Jan.  'id.  IBflB-a. 

water-bean,  s.  , .         ,      , 

Bot.  (in.) :   The  order  Nelumbiaceue  (q.v.). 
(.Liwllfij.) 
water-bearer,  s. 

Astron.  :  Aquarius  (q.v.). 
water-bearing,  »• 

Mach    ■   A  contriv.ance   in  which  water  or 
steam  pressure  is  employed  to  counterbalance 
the  downward  pressure  upon  a  rotating  shaft, 
thereby  obviating  friction. 
water-bears,  s.  pi- 
Zoo/.  :  Sloth-animalcules  (q.v.). 
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water-bed,  s-  .    ,      j  ,    . 

1  A  bed  compose.1  of  water.  Inclosed  In  • 
caoutchouc  case  On  this  bed  .11  sens  ble 
pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body  l«reuu.ved 
io  that  bedsores  are  averted,  and  great  relief 
from  sulfering  affordeil. 

•2.   A  b.-il  on  boar.1  ship. 
■•  I  wa«  tor.-.«l  Uj  r»tumo  tu  my  i»alw-6«»-"-*'"<'»''' 

7V<ii'e'».  I'  'J'- 

water-beotles,  <-  v'- 

Eiifnm.  :  The  Ilydra.lephaga  (q.v.). 

water-bellows, «.    A  form  of  blowiiig- 

macWne  consisting  of  two  or  more  inverted 

"e sse  s  suspended  from  the  ends  0   "  *"  ^ing- 

tieam    and  alternately  rising  and   falling  In 

Se  cisterns,  which  are  nearly  full  of  wa  er. 

nduotlon  and  eduction  pipes  pass  from  below 

"mlml  into  the  cisterns    their  up,«r  open 

ends  being  above  the  level  of  the  water     The 

induction-pipes  have  valves  on  the  top,  ami 

the  edncti.'ii-pipes  have  valves  at  the  bottom, 

so  that  tiie  aVcannot  pass  in  the  wrong  dl- 

recti  on. 


(Prior.) 


water-betony,  «- 

Hot. :  .'icrnphularia  aqtiatica. 

Water-betony  moth  : 

Kntom.:  A  British  Night-niolh,  Cucuilio 
J;  ,Sri<e.  Fore-wings  pale  ochre  with  a 
,lark-l.ro^vn  stripe,  the  hinder  niargin  with 
two  whitish  crescents.  Caterpillar  greeuish- 
white,  feeding  on  Scraphularia  -wJlona  and 
S.  a([luUica,  &C. 

wator-bewltohed,  ».  A  term  applied 
to  My  verrwe*!'  >'<!>"<»  "'  greatly  diluted 

••  A,  (or  the  broth.  It  wu  nolhlnj  but  a  mtl;»«<«r- 

water-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  A  general   term  for  the  Wading 
and  Swimming  Birds  taken  together. 
water-blinks,  s. 

But.  .-  Afoalio/oiitoiio. 

water-boatmen,  ».p!.    [Notonectida] 

water-borne,  a.  Borne  by  the  water; 
floated  ;  having  water  sufficient  to  float. 

water-bosh,  s.  A  metallic  basin  in  a 
puddling  or  boiling  furnace,  which  is  made 
double,  so  that  water  may  circulate  there- 
thniugh  to  protect  the  furnace  from  the  de- 
structive action  of  heat  and  cinder. 

water-bottle,  s.  A  glass  toilet-bottle ; 
a  bottle  for  holding  water  at  table. 

water-brash,  s.    A  form  of  indigestion ; 
called  also  Water-qualm.     [Pyrosis.) 
•water -break,  »•    A  little  wave;  a 

"Pi'  ^"      ..  Dancing  down  thy  uitler-brmkl" 

water-bridge,  s.  , .,    v    u 

Sfnim  ■  A  low  vertical  partition  at  the  bacK 
of  a  furnace  to  deflect  the  flame  upward. 
water-buck,  water-antelope,  s. 

Zool.  :  Kobus  eUipsiprymniu%  a  large  ante- 
lope from  South  Africa.  Ground  colour  daik 
rusty  iron-gray  or  grayish-brown  with  an 
elliptical  white  patch  nejir  the  root  of  the  tall. 
It  stands  about  fonr  feet  and  a  half  high  at 
the  shoulders. 

■^vuter-buokler,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Hydropeitis  (q.v.). 

water-budget,  water-bougot,  «- 

Her. :  A  heraldic  device  intended  to  repre- 
sent a'vessel,  or  rather  two 
vessels,  connected  by  a  y.ike, 
anciently  used  by  soldiers  for 
carrying  water  in  long  marches 
and  across  deserts  ;  and  also 
by  water-carriers  to  convey 
water  from  the  conduits  to 
the  li.inses  of  the  citizens.^  It 
is  a  bearing  frequent  in  Eng- 
lish coat-armour.     [Bouget.) 

water-bugs,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  impular  name  for  the  Uydrocores 
(q.v.). 

water-butt, ».  A  large  open-headed  cask 
usuanrset  up..n  end  in  an  outhouse  or  ch.se 
u'a  dwelling,  and  serving  as  a  reservoir  for 
rain  or  pump-water. 

water-caltraps  or  caltroits,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genua  Trapa  (q.v.). 


WATaR-BPDOBT. 


boil,  b6if;  poat,  j<f*l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus, 
-«ian, -tian  =  sh^Ji.   -tlon, -sion  =  shun 


i„™.  fHiiL  this-  sin.  as;  expect,  yenophon,  eytat.    -Ii«. 
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water 


water-can,  & 

Botany  : 

(1)  Niiphar  lutea.  So  named  from  the  shape 
of  the  seed-vessels.    (Prior.) 

(2)  Nymph(Ea  alba.    {Britten  £  HoUand.) 
water- canker,  s. 

Pathol.:  Ulcerative  stomatitis.    [Noma.] 

water-carpet,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  geometer  moth,  Cidaria 
suffuvmta,  of  which  two  varieties  exist.  The 
fore  wings  in  both  are  very  glossy,  the  former 
with  two  the  latter  with  one  shade  of  brown. 

water-carriage,  s. 

1.  Transportation  or  conveyance  by  water. 

•  2.  Means  of  conveyance  by  water;  a  vessel 
or  boat. 

water-carrier,  s. 

1.  One  who  conveys  water  from  the  con- 
duits, wells,  (fee,  to  the  houses  of  the  citizens. 

2.  A  form  of  water-elevator  in  which  the 
bucket  lifted  from  the  well  or  cistern  is  trans- 
ported on  wires  to  the  house  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

3.  A  grip  or  furrow  for  conveying  water 
over  land. 

"Grists  and  waUr-carriera  pervade  the  whole  area 
ol  this  river-bfiain."— /"ie/d,  Feb.  13,  1886. 

water-cart,  s.  A  cart  carrying  water 
for  sale,  or  for  watering  streets,  gardens, 
&c.  In  the  latter  case  it  contains  a  large 
tank,  at  the  end  of  which  runs  a  pipe  per- 
forated with  small  holes,  through  which  the 
water  is  sprinkled  on  the  streets,  &c. 

water-cask,  s.  A  large  strong,  hooped 
barrel,  used  in  ships  for  holding  water  for  use 
on  board. 

*  water-caster,  s.    A  urinalist  (q.v.). 

**  A  face  with  rubles  mixed  like  alabaster, 
Wastes  much  in  physlcke  and  her  water-ca$ter." 
Taylor  iThe  t\'ater-poet). 

water-cement,  s.  a  cement  which  pos- 
sesses the  [troperty  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  is  therefore  employed  in  structures  which 
are  built  under  water,  and  also  for  lining 
cisterns,  coating  damp  walla  on  basement 
stories,  &c. 

water-chats,  s.  pi 

Ornith.  :  Swainson's  name  for  the  Fluvi- 
colinie  (q.v.). 

water- chestnut,  5. 

Bot.  :  Trapa  iiataus.  The  English  name  is 
translated  from  the  French  MaiTon  d'eau. 

•  water-chickweed,  s. 

Bot.:  Montia  four  ana. 

water -chrysolite,  s.    [Bottle-stone.] 

water-cicadas,  5.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  ^ame  as  Water-boatmen. 
(Sivainson.) 

water-clock,  s.  An  instrument  to  indi- 
cate the  time  by  the  passage  of  water  into  or 
from  a  vessel,     [Clepsydra.] 

water-closet,  s.  A  commode  with  water 
Bupply  to  flipsh  the  basin,  carry  off  the  con- 
tents, and  prevent  the  rise  of  sewer-gas. 

water-color,  s.  fia. 

A*  As  sribstantive : 

1,  A  color  carefully  ground  up  with  water 
and  isinglass,  or  other  mucilage,  instead  of 
oil.  Water-culura  are  often  prepared  in  the 
form  of  small  cakes  dried  hard,  which  can  be 
rulibed  on  a  moistened  palette  when  wanted. 
Moist  water-colord  iu  a  semi-fluid  state  are 
also  used.  They  are  generally  kept  in  metal 
tubes,  which  preserve  them  from  becoming 
dry  and  hard. 

"Such  v>ater-ix>l<mrt,  to  Impaint  hla  cause." 

ShaJcetp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  v.  L 

2.  A  water-color    painting. 

"The  wartTcolouri  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gifford  are 
Ten  I -LI- k  able  for  nicety  of  obaervatiou."— Scrifi/ier'* 
Magazine,  Sept.,  1878,  p.  313. 

B.  As  adj. :  Painted  or  executed  in  water- 

trolore. 

WateT'Color  painting : 

1.  The  art  of  pai-.ting  in  water-colors. 

2.  A  painting  executed  in  water-colors. 

water-oolorlst.  water-colonrist.    «• 

One  who  paints  in  water  cnlors. 

"Instead  of  hazarding  again  his  repntatioo  as  a 
waterrolcri'it  after  the  success  of  last  fe&r."—Scrib- 
ner'i  Magazine.  Sept..  IB78,  p.  313. 


water-column,  s.  A  column  or  pillar 
of  water. 

"  Rising  like  uiater-columns  from  the  sea  " 

Bip-on  ,  ChUd9  Harold.  Iv.  18. 

water-course,  5.    [Watercourse.] 

water-craft,  s.  Vessels  or  boats  plying 
on  water. 

t  water-crake,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Water-ouseUq.v.).  {WiUughhy: 
Ornithology  (ed.  Ray),  p.  149.) 

water-crane,  s.  a  goose-neck  apparatus 
for  supplying  water  from  an  elevated  tank  to 
the  tender  of  a  locomotive-engine. 

t  water-crow,  s. 

Orn  ithology  : 

1.  [See  extract  under  Ousel,  $,,  %  (2)]. 

2.  [Water-tirkky.] 
water-crowfoot,  $. 

Bot. :  Banunculus  aquatilis.  The  stem  is 
submersed,  the  leaves  beneath  the  water  being 
capillaceously  multifid,  those  which  float  trifid 
or  tripartite,  with  cut  or  crenated  lobes,  the 
petals  white.  Common  in  lakes,  ponds,  and 
ditches,  flowering  from  May  to  August. 

water-cup,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q.v.). 

water-cure,  a.  The  same  as  Hydro- 
pathy (q.v.). 

water-deck,  s. 

Mil. :  A  painted  piece  of  canvas  used  for 
covering  the  saddle  and  bridle,  girths,  &c.  Of 
a  dragoon's  horse.    {AnTiandcUe.) 

water-deer,  s. 

Zool. :  Hydropotes  inermis,  a  small  deer  from 
China.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Muntjac 
(q.v.),  which  it  resembles  in  having  the  upper 
canines  developed  into  tusks,  but  there  is  no 
tuft  on  the  head.     Colour  light  red-brown. 

water-deerlet,  s. 

Zool. :  Tragulus  aquatiaus,  from  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  Gambia  district.  Coat  deep  glossy 
brown,  with  longitudinal  white  stripes,  and 
irregularly  spotted  with  white. 

water-deity,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over 
some  river,  sea,  or  lake.  (See  extract  under 
Water- WORSHIPPER.) 

water 'demon,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  (lemon  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  water.  (See  extract  under  Water-kelpie) 

water-devil,  s. 

Ento7n.  :  Hydrous  or  Hydrophihts  piceus. 
So  named  apparently  from  its  large  size,  its 
pitchy  colour,  and  its  predatory  tendencies. 

water-dock,  s. 

Bot.  :  Rumex  Hydrolapatkum,  a  large,  erect 
bi-ancht'd  dock,  three  to  six  feet  high,  growing 
in  Britain  in  ditches  and  by  river-sides. 

*  water-doctor,  s. 

1.  A  urinalist  (q.v.). 

2.  A  hydropathist. 
water-dog,  s. 

1.  A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water,  and 
having  considerable  swimming  powers  ;  speci- 
tically,  a  water-spaniel  (q.v.). 

2.  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  various  species  of  salamanders. 

3.  A  name  for  small,  irregular,  floating 
clouds  in  a  rainy  season,  supposi-d  to  indicate 
rain.     (Pi-ov.  &  Scotch.) 

4.  A  sailor,  especially,  an  old  sailor;  an  old 
salt.     {Colloq.)     [Sea-doo,  3.] 

water-drain,  s.  A  di-ain  or  channel  for 
carrying  off  water. 

water-drainage,  s.  The  draining  oflT  of 
water. 

water-dressing,  s. 

Surg. :  The  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers 
by  the  application  of  water,  or  of  dressings 
saturated  with  water  only. 

water-drop,  s.  A  drop  of  water ;  hence, 
a  tear.     (Shakesp.  :  Lear,  ii.  4.) 

water- drop  wort.  5.    [(Enanthe.] 

water- elder,  s. 

Bot:  ViburmiviOpulus.  (Prior.)  [Gt'ELDEH- 

BOSE.] 


water -elephant,  .$.  a  name  somecimea 
given  to  the  hippopotamus. 

water-elevator,  $. 

1.  A  contrivance  for  raising  buckets  in 
wells.     The  f(.'rnis  are  various. 

2,  An  elevator  for  warehouses  and  other 
buildings,  operated  by  water  acting  through 
the  medium  of  gravity  or  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. 

water-engine,  a. 

1.  An  engine  driven  by  water,  as  a  water- 
wheel.  The  term  is  somewhat  more  definitely 
applied  to  an  engine  in  which  water  under 
pressure  of  a  head  acts  upon  a  piston. 

2.  An  engine  to  raise  water. 

water-ermine,  s. 

Entom. :  A  British  Tiger  moth,  Arctia  urHcte. 
Wings  white,  the  fore  pair  each  with  a  black 
dot ;  head  and  thorax  white,  body  yellow, 
the  tip  snowy  white,  with  a  row  of  black 
spots  down  the  back  and  one  on  each  side. 
Caterpillar  black,  very  hairy.  It  feeds  in 
marshy  places  on  mint,  willow-herb,  &c.,  con- 
cealing itself  on  the  under  side  of  the  learai. 
The  moth  appears  in  June. 

water-featherfoil,  s. 

Bot.:  Hottonia  palustris.    (Prior.) 

water-fennel,  «. 

Botany : 

1.  CEnanthe  Phellajidriuvi.    (Prior.) 

2.  Callitriche  verna.     (Britten  £  Holland.'^ 

[  W  at  ER-STA  R  wo  RT.  ] 

water-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Osmunda  regalis;  (2)  Ceratopterit 
tludictroidis.  Its  fronds  are  boiled  and  eaten 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

water-fight,  s.    A  naval  engagement. 

"Such  A  various  and  floating  toat«r-iiffht."—Afiiton: 
Bist.  England,  bk.  iu 

water-fire,  s. 

Bot. :  Bergia  ammanioides,  a  species  of  water- 
pepper  found  on  the  borders  of  Indian  tanks. 
The  trivial  name  is  translated  from  the  Tamil 
Neer-mel-Tieripoo. 

water-flag,  s. 

Bot.  :  Iris  Fseudacorus. 
water-flannel,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  CoTT/erva  crispata,  one  of  the  Conferraa 
forming  beds  of  entangled  fllaments  on  the 
surface  of  water.     [Crow-silk.] 

2.  Water-net  (q.v.). 
water-flea,  5. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
Brancliiopoda  (q.v.). 

water-float,  s.     A  device  in  a  cistern. 

boiler,   &c.,   which,  floating   on   the    water, 
actuates  a  valve. 

water-flood,   s.     A  flood  of  water ;  sn 

inundation, 

Tvater-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Geum  rivaU.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  water-flowing,  a.  Flowing  like  water ; 
streaming. 

"  My  mercy  dried  their  water-flomn'j  tears." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  iT.  1 

water- fly.  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language  £  EntoTnology : 

(1)  The  genus  Perla  (q.v.).  Applied  loosely 
to  any  winged  insect  frequenting  the  surface 
of  water. 

(2)  The  genus  Gyrinus  (q.v.). 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Used  as  an  emblem  of  emptiness 
and  vanity. 


water-fowl,  s. 

1.  A  bird  that  frequents  the  water,  or  lives 
about  rivers,  lakes,  or  in  or  near  the  sea ;  an 
aquatic  fowl.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  web-footed  birds,  but  is  also  used  of 
herons,  plovers,  and  other  birds  that  frequent 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea-shore. 

2.  Such  birds  collectively  ;  wild  fowl. 

*  water-fox,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
carp,  on  account  of  its  supposed  cunning. 

■'  Aa  the  carp  is  accounted  the  viater-fox  for  hlk 
cuniuiit;.  80  the  roach  la  ACCouut«d  the  water-sheep.' 
—  Wa/Can:  Angler. 


i&te.  fd,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son ;  mnte.  cub,  ciire,  qjute,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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water-fVame,  *.  A  n:mie  given  to  the 
spiiiniug-jojiiiy,  froiu  the  fact  that  ut  tirst  it 
was  driven  by  water. 

"  water-ftirrow,  v.t.  To  drain  by  draw- 
ing furrows  across  tlie  ridges  iu  the  lowest 
part  of  the  ground. 

■'  Wafer-furrow  thy  gT«und, 
That  t»1d«,  when  It  cometh.  luaj'  run  iiMtiy  ruuiid." 
Tutier:  Hutbattdri«.  p.  i8. 

water-forrow,  s. 

Agric. :  A  channel,  fuiTow,  or  grip  for  con- 
ducting water  from  tlie  land  ;  a  watt-rcouise. 

water-gage,  s.    [Wateb-oauge.] 

water-gall,  s. 

1.  A  cftvity  made  in  the  earth  by  a  torrent 
of  water. 

2.  An  appearance  in  the  sky  known  from 
6Xpei  ienee  to  presage  the  approach  of  rain  ; 
a  minbow-cnloured  spot  ;  an  imperfectly 
formed,  or  a  secondary  rainbow ;  a  weather- 
gall. 

"  TbtM  vater-ffaU*   .  .  .  foretell  oew  stonna." 

Shaketp. :  /iape  of  Lucrece,  1.588. 

water-gang,  s.  A  trench  or  course  for 
conveying  a  stream  of  water. 

water-gas,  5.  Gas  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  water.  Water  in  the  form  of 
steam  is  passed  over  red-hot  coke,  resolving 
it  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  the 
oxygen  being  absorbed.  The  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide  are  then  passed  through  a 
retort,  in  which  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as 
resin,  is  undergoing  decomposition,  absorbing 
therefrom  sufficient  carbon  to  render  it  lu- 
minous when  burnt. 

water-gate,  ».    A  water  plug  or  valve. 

water-gauge,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  wall  or  bank  to  restrain 
or  hold  back  water. 

2.  St^am-engin,  :  An  instrument  or  attach- 
ment to  a  steam-boiler  to  indicate  the  depth  of 
water  therein. 

water-gavel,  s. 

Law :  A  rent  paid  for  fishing  or  any  other 
Iwnelit  derived  from  sunie  river. 

water-germander,  s. 

Bot.  :  Teucruim  Scordium. 

water-glider,  s.  One  who  practises  the 
art  of  water-gilding  (q.v.). 

water-gilding,  s.  A  mode  of  gilding 
by  an  amalgam  in  which  the  articles  are 
pickled  and  then  dipped  in  or  brushed  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  and  gold, 
called  quick-water,  which  leaves  a  film  of 
amalgam  on  the  surface.  After  dipping,  tlie 
articles  are  exposed  to  heat  in  a  cage  within  a 
furnace,  and  the  mercm-y  is  thus  driven  off. 
The  gold  surface  is  then  polished  with  a  blood- 
stone burnisher. 

water-gladiole,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Butoraus.    (Gerarde.) 

water-glass,  s. 

•  1,  A  water  clock  or  clepsydra. 

2.  Soluble  glass  (q.v.). 

water-god,  s. 

Antkrop. :  (See  extract). 

"  Divine  sijrines,  etreanta,  and  lakes,  water-spirits, 
deities  coiicemed  with  the  clouds  and  miu.  are  fre- 
queiit.  aad  many  details  of  them  are  cited  here,  but  I 
have  not  succeeded  In  fliidiug  aiuuiiK  the  lower  races 
any  divinity  whose  attributes,  fairly  criticised,  will 
sbow  him  or  her  to  be  an  original  and  absolute  ele- 
mental Water-god."-~Tglcr :  Prim,  Cult,  (ed.  1873),  U. 
374. 

water-gruel,  s.  A  liquid  food  composed 
of  water  aud  a  small  portion  of  meal  or  other 
faiiiiaceous  substance  boiled  and  seasoned 
■witli  salt. 

"  I  Could  eat  aater-aruel  with  thee  a  mouth  for  this 
Jest."— Stf»i  Jonion:  Cjfttthia'B  Revels,  li.  1. 

water-gut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Enteromorpha  (q.v.). 
water-hammer,  s,    (See  extract.) 

■Tn  .■^  vdL'uiim.  liowever.  liquids  (.ill  ltk6  solids 
without  st|iaratiou  of  their  ruolecul^-a.  The  voter- 
Aamm,rr  Illustrates  this:  the  iiistmment  consists  of  a 
thick  glaas  tube  about  a  foot  long.  Imlf  filled  with 
water,  the  air  having  been  expelled  by  ebullition 
previous  to  closing  one  entreuilty  with  the  blow-pH>e. 
When  such  a  tube  Is  suddenly  Inverted,  the  water 
tails  in  one  undivided  mass  against  the  other  ei. 
tremity  of  the  tube,  and  produces  a  sharp,  drj-  sound, 
resembling  that  which  accomijanies  the  shock  of  two 
■olid  bodies. '—^(ti'Mon  .  Oanofi  Physics.  |  77. 

water-hemlock,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cicuta  (q.v.). 


water-hemp,  s. 

But.  :  BidtM  tripartita. 
Water -hemp  agriinony  : 
Bot.:  (I)  [Water-hemp.J    (2)  The  Hemp- 
agrimony  (q.v.). 

water-hen,  5. 

Orniih.  :  (hiUinulm  dUoropus,  generally  dU- 
trihulfd  throughout  Kuni|M%  ,\frica,  and  found 
in  parte  tit  Aeia.  Length  ul  male  about 
tliirteeii  inches;  back,  wings,  rump,  and  tail 
rich  dark  olive-brown  ;  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  .sides  dark  slate-gray ;  thighs  and  (tanks 
streaked  witli  white  ;  belly  and  vent  grayish 
white  ;  under  tail-(;overt*i  white  ;  beak  yellow- 
ish, becoming  red,  as  Pennant  notes,  in  the 
breeding  season  ;  naked  patch  on  forehead 
rt-d  ;  red  garter  above  tarsal  joint;  legs  and 
toes  greenish-yellow,  claws  dark-brown.  The 
female  rather  larger  and  more  vividly-coloured 
than  the  male.  They  frequent  ponds  covered 
witliaquatic  herbage,  overgrown  watercourses, 
and  the  banks  of  alow  rivers,  swimming  au'l 
di\  ing  with  facility,  assisted  by  an  expansion 
ol  the  membrane  along  the  sides  of  the  toes. 

water-hog,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  Pota- 
mochoenis  (q-v.). 

"The  species  of  Potamochoerus  frequent  swampy 
grounds,  and  sometimes  receive  the  name  ot  water- 
hag."— Chamben't  Encyc.  (ed-  1868).  x.  73, 

2.  The  genus  Hydrochoerus  (q.v.). 

water-hole,  5. 

Mining:  A  sump  (q.v.) 
water-horehound,  s. 

Bot.  :  L-ycopus  europiBus, 
water-horsetail,  s. 
Bot. :  The  genus  Chara  (q.v.). 

water-hyssop,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gratiola  officiTialis, 
water-inch,  5. 

Hydraul. :  A  measure  of  water  equal  to  the 
quantity  discharged  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
through  a  circular  opening  of  one  inch  dia- 
meter leading  from  a  reservoir  under  the  least 
pressure,  that  is  when  the  water  is  only  so 
high  as  to  cover  the  orifice.  This  quantity 
is  500  cubic  feet  very  nearly. 

water  -  Indicator,  s.  A  water-gauge 
(q.v.). 

water-injector,  s.  A  form  of  pump 
used  on  steam  boilers. 

water-kelpie,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  water-spirit  (q.v.). 

'■  That  confusion  between  the  spiritual  water-demon 
and  the  material  water- monster,  which  runs  on  into 
tiie  midst  of  European  mythology  in  such  conceptions 
as  that  of  tine  water-kelpie  aud  the  sea-serpeut." — 
Tutor:  Prim.  Cult.  led.  1873),  U.  210. 

*  water-lade,  s.    A  gutter,  a  drain. 

"The  toater-lades  [were]  stopped  up."— P.  Holland  : 
Ca'TUieii,  p.  741. 

water-laid,  a.  Coiled  "  against  the  sun," 
that  is.  over  to  the  left ;  as,  a  ivater-laid  rope. 

water-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Hydrophyllum  ;  (2) 
Bkodymenia  palmata, 

water-leg,  5.  A  vertical  water-tube  in  a 
steam-boiler,  connecting  other  water-spaces, 
and  crossing  a  flue-space  by  which  its  con- 
tents are  heated. 

water-lemon,  s. 

Bot. :  Pojisijlora  lauri/olia. 

water-lentil,  water-lens,  «. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Lemna  (q.v.). 
water-lettuce,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pi^tia  stratiotes.     (West  iTidian.) 
water-level,  5. 

1.  The  level  formed  by  the  surface  of  still 
wat«r. 

2.  A  levelling  instrument  in  which  water  ia 
employed  instead  of  spirit.  It  consists  of  a 
metal  tube,  bent  at  both  ends,  in  which  are 
fitted  glass  tubes.  It  is  placed  on  a  trii'od, 
and  water  poured  in  until  tt  rises  in  both  legs. 
When  the  liquid  is  at  rest,  the  level  of  the 
water  in  both  tubes  is  the  same  ;  that  is,  they 
are  botli  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

water-lily,  5. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  for  various  plants  of 


the  order  Nympha^^ci-te,  the  resembhinc^  of 
whi(!h  to  the  Lilium,  or  true  lily  genus,  ia  not 
close,  they  being  exogonouitand  it  endogenous. 
The  Wliito  Water-lily  is  i^ymphaa  aXha,  the 
Yellow  WattT-lily,  Nuphar  lutecL 

"  Where  amouff  the  utUer-tUlm 
l'l«hii«kiih,  tho  brant,  wore  uiling:." 

Lona/Mow:  Biawutha,  zvlL 

water-lime,  s.    Hydraulic  lime. 
water-line,  s. 

1.  shipbuiUi.  :  One  of  the  ship's  lines  drawn 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  at 
varying  heights.  In  the  slieer  plan  they  are 
straight  and  horizontal  ;  in  the  half-breadth 
plan  they  show  the  form  of  tlio  ship  at  tlie 
successive  heiglits  marked  by  ttie  water-lines 
in  the  sheer  [dan.     [Kkymodkl.1 

2.  Naut,  .'  The  line  up  to  which  the  hull  of 
a  vessel  is  submerged  iu  the  water. 

water-lizards,  .•!.  pi. 

Zo'A. :  The  Monitonidse  or  Varanldee  (q.v.). 

water-loouBt,  s. 

Hot, :  Gleditschia  monosperma,  the  Swamp 

Locust-tree  (q.v.). 

water-lotus,  s. 

Bot.  :  2^'elumbium  speciosum. 

water-lute,  s.    An  air-trap  (q.v-X 
water-mark,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Langxtagt : 

1.  The  mark  or  limit  of  the  rise  of  a  flood ; 
the  mark  indicatiug  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide. 

2.  The  same  as  Water-line  (q.v.). 

U.  Paper-making:  Any  distinguishing  de- 
vice or  devices  indelibly  stamped  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  sheet  of  paper  while  yet  in  a  damp 
ur  pulpy  condition.  The  device  representing 
the  water-mark  is  stamped  in  the  fine  wire 
gauze  of  the  mould  itself.  The  de-sign  ia 
engraved  on  a  block,  from  which  an  electro- 
type impression  is  taken  ;  a  matrix,  or  mould, 
is  similarly  foi-med  from  this.  These  are  sub- 
sequently mounted  upon  blocks  of  lead  or 
guttapercha,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the 
necessary  pressure,  and  serve  as  a  cameo  and 
intaglio  die,  between  which  the  sheet  ot  wire 
gauze  is  placed  to  receive  an  impression  in  a 
stamping-press.  The  water-marks  used  by 
the  earlier  paper-makers  have  given  names  to 
several  of  the  present  standard  sizes  of  paper, 
as  pot,  foolscap,  crown,  elephant,  fan,  post, 
the  last  dating  from  the  year  1670  (when  a 
general  post-otBce  was  established  in  England), 
and  formerly  bearing  the  device  of  a  post- 
man's horn  ;  the  first  was  in  use  at  least  as 
early  as  1530. 

"  The  teater-m^trk  on  Mr  Denison's  manuscript  con- 
sists of  an  o^ien  hand."— .ICAentrum.  May  3, 18S4,  p.  iSX 

water-meadow,  s.  a  meadow  capable 
of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  by  being 
flooded  with  water  at  certain  seasons  from 
an  adjoining  stream.  Generally  applied  to 
meadows  intersected  by  chatinels,  which,  by 
means  of  dams,  can  at  any  time  be  made  to 
overflow  the  land. 

*  water-measure,  s.  A  measure  for- 
merly in  use  for  articles  brought  by  water,  as 
coals,  oysteis,  &c.  Tlie  bushel  used  for  this 
purpose  was  larger  than  the  Winchester  bushel 
by  about  three  gallons. 

water-measurer,  .-. 
Knfmiu  (PL):  A  bctolviiame  for  the  Hydio- 
metridw  (q.v.). 

water-melon,  s. 

Bot.  :  CitruUus  vulgaris  (=  Cucumie  Citrul- 
l-us).  The  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  gashed  ; 
the  fruit  large,  round,  with  a  spotted  rind ; 
cold,  watery,  pink  or  white  flesh,  and  black 
aeedfl.  It  is  cultivated  largily  in  the  United 
States,  India,  (.'hina,  Japan,  and  other  |>artR  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  Ac,  fur  its  juicy  fruit,  which  is 
cool  and  refreshing.  It  is  the  melon  of  Scrip- 
ture.   [Melon,  2.] 

water-meter,  s. 

1.  A  contrivance  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  water  received  or  discharged  through  an 
orifice.    There  are  numerous  varieties. 

2.  Aninstrumentfordeterminingtheamount 
of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  as  from  a 
steam-boiler. 

water-mice,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Hydromys  (q.v.),  some- 
times elevated  to  a  sul>-famiiy  (Hydromyinae). 


hoU,  ho^;  poiit,  j^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9h1n.  l>enQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan«    -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhua.    -eious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -hie,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  d?!. 
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The  species  are  small  rat-like  aDiiiials  of  slen- 
der form,  with  long  tails  and  short  limbs ; 
toes  partially  webbed. 

water-milfoil«  5. 

Lot. :  Myriopiiyllum  verticilkitum. 

water-mill,  s.  A  mill  whose  machinery 
is  moved  by  the  agency  of  water. 

water-mint,  s. 

Bot. :  Mentha  aquatica^  a  mint  having  the 
leaves  ovate,  serrate,  stalked,  the  flowers 
dense  in  terminal  obtuse  heads  or  spikes,  or 
sometimes  in  remote  axillary  whorls.  It  is 
frequent  by  the  side  of  rivers  and  marshes  in 
Britain. 

water-mites,  s.  pi.    [Hydbachnida.] 

water  mocassin-snake,  s.    [Water- 

TIPER.J 

water-mole,  «.    [Duckbill.) 
water-monster,  s. 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Any  huge  marine  animal. 
(See  extract  under  Water-kelpie.) 

2.  Anthrop. :  A  water-spirit  (q. v.). 
"Among  the  Sioux   Indians  it  is  'Uu^-tahe.'  the 

vater-)nonsfer.  tbat  drowns  his  victims  m  flood  or 
rapid."— r.v^&r;  Prim.  Cult.  led.  1873).  1.  110. 

water-moss,  s. 

Bot.:  Fonti noli s antipyretic 

water-motor,  s.  An  application  of  the 
water-wheel  to  domestic  purposes,  such'  as 
runiiiijg  sewing-machines,  organs,  &c.,  by 
water  from  the  customary  mains. 

water-miirrain,  s.  A  kind  of  murrain 
affecting  cattle. 

waternet,  s. 

Bot. :  Hydradictyon  utriculatUTn,  a  confer- 
Toid  algal,  constituting  a  tubular  net  with 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal  meshes  and  vivipar- 
ous articulations.  It  floats  on  water.  Rare 
in  England,  but  occurs  on  the  pond  in  the 
old  Botanical  Gardens  at  Cambridge. 

water-newt,  s.    [Triton,  2.] 

water-nixle,  s.  a  water-epirit ;  an  elf 
inhabiting  the  water.    (Prov.) 

"The  shallowness  of  a  water  nixie' $  soul  may  have 
a  charm  until  she  becomes  didnctic."— George  Eliot: 
Middlcrnarch,  cb.  Ixlv. 

water-nut,  s.    A  Singhara-nut  (q.v.). 
water-nymph,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Nymphaea. 

2.  Mythol.  :  A  naiad  (q.v.). 

water-opossum,  s.    [Yapock.] 

*  water-ordeal,  5.  An  ancient  form  of 
trial  by  means  of  water.    [Ordeal,  Witch.] 

water-ousel,  s.    [Ousel,  s.,  U  (2).] 

water-oven,  s. 

Ckem.  :  An  apparatus  employed  for  drying 
substances,  at  or  near  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  without  the  vessel  containing 
them  coming  in  contact  with  the  vapour  n( 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  open  watei-bath. 
It  consists  usually  of  an  oblong  copper  vessel, 
Burrounded  with  a  jacket  of  the  same  metal, 
the  intervening  space  being  nearly  filled  with 
water,  which  is  kept  continuously  at  the 
boiling-point  by  means  of  a  gas-burner  placed 
under  the  apparatus.  The  steam  generated 
in  the  interinr  is  condensed  by  passing  throtigli 
a  lengthened  vertic;tl  pipe,  by  means  of  whieli 
tiie  water  again  returns  to  the  vessel.  If  it 
is  desired  to  attain  a  heat  rather  over  100°,  a 
little  salt  is  dis.solved  in  the  water  contained 
In  the  apparatus. 

water-packer,  sr 

WeU-boHno :  A  c^p  on  the  top  of  a  pipe  to 
exclude  surface-water. 

water-padda,  s. 

Zool.  :  Breviceps  gibbosus,  a  toad  ftom  the 
Cajie  of  Good  Hope.  Upper  surface  with 
suKilI  warts,  belly  granulate.  Brown  ab'ne, 
with  a  broad,  brownish-yellow,  serrated  dor- 
sal band  ;  an  obsolete  lateral  streak  of  the 
same  colour. 

water-parsnip,  s. 

But. :  Sium  latiful ium. 

•  water-parting,  s.  A  watershed  (q.v.). 
water-pepper,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Polygonitm  Hydropiper. 


2,  Elatine  Hydropiper. 

3.  (PL):  The  Elatinacese.    (LindUy.) 
water-pig,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Hydrochoerus  (q.v.). 
water-pillar,  s. 

1.  Urd.  Lann- :  A  waterspout  (q.v.). 

2.  Mack. :  A  water-crane  (q.v.) 
water-pimpernel,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  Beccabunga.     [Brooklime.] 

water-pipe,  s.  a  pipe  for  the  convey- 
ance of  watei.     [Pipe,  s.] 

water-pipit,  s. 

Omith. :  Anthus spipohtta  (misprinted  spina- 
letta  in  Linn.  :  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  12th,  i.  2SS), 
a  native  of  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe, 
north  Africa,  ranging  into  Asia  as  far  as 
China.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long  ;  plumage 
grayish-brown  above,  slightly  mottled  witli 
darker  streaks  along  the  middle  of  each 
feather ;  warm  vinaceous  buff  on  throat  and 
breast,  becoming  lighter  on  belly. 

water -pitcher,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pitcher  for  holding  water. 

2.  Bot.  {PI.) :  A  popular  name  for  the  Sar- 
raceniacete  (q.v.).  Named  from  the  pitchers 
constituted  by  the  hollow  urn-shaped  petioles. 
Classed  with  the  Insectivorous  plants. 

water-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant  growing  in  the  water,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  terrestrial  and  au  aerial 
plant. 

water-plantain,  s. 

Bot. :  Alisma  Plantago, 

water-plate,  s.  A  plate  with  a  double 
bottijin  (illed  with  hot  water  to  keep  food 
warm. 

"Tblfl  kind  of  dish  above  all.  requires  to  be  served 
up  hot,  or  sent  off  Ln  water- fjlaiet,  tbat  your  friend 
may  have  it  almost  as  warm  as  yourself."— C.  Latnb 
Essays  of  Elia  ;  Liitnnt  CorretpotuUJice: 

water-platter,  s. 

Bot. :  Victoria  regia. 

water-poise,  s.  A  hydrometer,  or  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  specitic  gravity 
of  ditterent  liquids. 

water-pot,  s. 

1,  A  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying  water. 

"  There  were  set  six  water-poU  of  stone."— John  il.  6. 

2.  A  watering-pot. 

*  3,  A  chamber-pot. 

water-power,  5.  The  power  of  water 
employed,  or  capable  of  being  employed,  as  a 
prime  mover  in  machinery. 

water-pox,  s. 

Pathol.:  Varicella  (q.v.). 

water -press,  s.  A  hydrostatic-press 
(q.v.). 

water-privilege,  s. 

1.  The  right  to  use  running  water  to  turn 
machinery. 

2.  A  stream  or  body  of  water  capable  of 
being  utilized  in  driving  machinery. 

water  -  propeller,  a.    A  rotary-pump 

(q.v.). 

water-pump,  s.  An  air-pump  in  which 
a  falling  or  diiveu  body  of  water  is  made  the 
means  of  inducing  an  exhaust  current  of  air, 
or  air  and  steam,  from  a  room,  a  vacuum-pan, 
a  condenser,  &c. 

water-purpie,  s.  Veronica  Beccabunfta, 
found  in  moist  places.  (Brooklime.]  Ac- 
cording to  Jamieson,  the  latter  element  in 
the  minpound  has  reference  to  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.     (Scotch.) 

water-purslane,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Peplis  (q.v.). 

*  water  -  quake,  s.  A  disturbance  of 
water  produced  by  vulcanic  aotiou. 

"Wittiesmere  .  .  .  doth  sometimes  .  .  .  rise  tern. 
pestuously,  as  it  were,  into  violent  water-quakei."— 
P.  Holliind:  Camden,  p.  5u0. 

water-qualm,  $.  The  same  as  Water- 
brash  (q.v. J. 

*  water-quintain,  &  A  tilt  on  the  ice. 
(Strntt.) 

water-rabbit,  s. 

ZooL  :  Lepui  aqmiticus,  &n  American  species, 


most  abundant  in  the  swampy  tracts  border 
ing  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  in  ths 
south-western  States,  whence  it  is  also  called 
tlie  Swamp  Hare.  It  is  an  excellent  swiumur, 
and  subsists  ehiefly  on  the  roots  of  aquutir 
plants.  Fur  dark  grayish-brown  above,  white 
below,  coarse  in  textui'e  ;  ears  and  tail  long. 

water-radish,  s. 

Bot. :  Nasturtium  ampkibium,  &Bntish  plant, 
two  to  four  feet  high,  with  pinnatilid  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  wet  places, 
and  flowering  from  June  to  September. 

water-rail,  s. 

Omith. :  Jtalltis  aquaticus,  generally  dis- 
tributed over  Europe,  and  fairly  common  in 
Britain,  though  not  often  seen,  from  its  shy, 
retired  habits.  The  male  is  about  eleven 
inches  in  length,  female  somewhat  sn^Uer; 
general  plumage  brown,  streaked  with  black; 
lores  and  eyebrows,  sides  of  face,  and  under- 
parts  slaty-gray.  It  frequents  marshes  and 
bogs,  and  swims  and  dives  well,  but  is  bad  on 
the  wing.     It  is  a  delicious  bird  for  the  table. 

water-ram,  s.  A  machine  for  raising 
water  ;  a  hydraulic  ram. 

water-rat,  s. 

Lit.  &  Zool. :  A  common  but  misleading 
popular  name  for  Arvicola  ampkiHus,  the 
Water-vole  (q.v.). 

water-rate,  s.  A  rate  or  chaise  for  the 
supply  of  water. 

water-rattle,  s. 

Zool. :  Crotaius  adxmantens,  the  Diamond 
Rattlesnake.  It  often  reaches  eight  feet  in 
length ;  yellowish-brown  with  dark  brown 
spots,  belly  yellowish,  tail  black  or  barred 
with  black.  Found  in  damp  and  shady  places 
in  North  Carolina  and  Texas,  and  varieties  01 
it  range  into  California  and  Mexico.  It  is  ex* 
ceedingly  poisonous. 

water-reed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Arundo  (q.v.). 
water-retting,  s.    (Rettino.) 
water-rice,  s. 

Bot.  :  Zizania  aquatica. 
water-rites,  s.pl 

Anthrop.:  Rites  connected  with  water- wor- 
ship (q.v.). 

"  Elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  list  of  stiU-ezistlng 
tuaterriCt^i  may  be  extended." — Tylor:  Prim.  Cult 
(ed.  1873).  it  2U- 

water-rocket,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  di» 
charged  in  the  water. 

2.  Bot. :  Sisymbrium  sylvestre. 

water-room,  s. 

Steam-eng  :  The  space  in  a  steam-boiler  oc 
cupied  by  water,  as  distinct  from  that  whict 
contains  steam. 

water-rose,  5. 

Bot.  :  Nymptuea  alba;  (2)  Nuphar  lutea. 

water-rot,  v.t.  To  rot  or  ret  by  steeping 
in  water. 

*  water-rug,  s.    A  species  of  dog. 

"  Bhougha,  water-rugt  and  deml wolves  are  clept 
All  by  tlie  name  of  dogs." 

Shakeap.  :  Macbeth,  UL  L 

water-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sail  set  in  very  light  airs  an& 
smooth  water,  below  the  lower  studding-sail 
booms  and  next  to  the  water. 

water-salamander,  s. 

Zool. :  A  newt  (q.v.). 
water-sallow,  s.    [Water-willow.) 
water-sapphire,  s. 

Miu. :  A  jeweller's  namefor  the  transparent 
variety  of  lolite  (q.v.),  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Oriental  Sapphire  (Corundum). 

water  -  scorpions,    &  pi.      [Nepida 

Nepa.J 

water-screw,  s.  An  Archimedean  screw 
(q.v.). 

water-Sheep,  s.  [See  estraot  nndei 
Water-fox.] 

water-shell,  s, 

Ordn. :  A  common  shell  or  cast-iron  cylinder 
filled  with  water,  into  which  is  fitted  a  small 
cylinder  containing  a  quarter,  or,  at  the  most, 


l&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt* 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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half  an  ounce  of  ^un  cottuii ;  u  is  tla-n  lier- 
melically  seaied  ;  a  few  grains  of  fulminate  of 
mercury  are  placed  between  the  gun-cott<iii 
and  the  fiist\  and,  as  soon  as  tho  latter  is 
fitteit,  the  >liell  is  ready  for  liriug. 

water-shield,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Tlie  genus  Hydropeltis. 

i.  (i'L):  The  order  Caboiubaceffl  (q.v.X 

water-shoot,  s. 

1,  A  sprig  or  shoot  fWim  the  root  or  stock 
of  a  tree.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  wooden  trough  for  discharging  water 
from  a  building,    {(hinlt.) 

water-Shrew,  s. 

Zool. :  Cro^fiopus  fodiens,  common  over  the 
continent  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the  Baltic, 
found  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  but  not 
known  to  occur  iu  Ireland.  About  three 
inches  long,  tail  two  inches;  generally  black 
above  and  white  beneatli ;  but  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  colour  of  ilitferent  specimen-*, 
•onie  of  which  have  been  described  as  distinct 
apecies.     [Oared-shrew.] 

•  water-shnt,  s.    a  well-cover. 

"  A  Urge,  weU-squareii  stone,  which  he  would  cat 
To  serve  his  style,  m-  fur  some  waiershtir" 

Broume :  BrUannia's  P<Utoraft. 

water-side,  s.    [Waterside.] 
water-sky,  s.    [For  def.  see  extract.] 

"  Navigators  can  Judge  of  the  extent  of  Ice  Iwyniid 
the  boiizoii  by  n  peculiftr  glUteiitng  of  t)ie  atuiuepliere 
knowu  aa  the  ice-Dlink  ;  over  open  water  the  sky  looks 
dark  and  is  knowu  as  water-sky." — Ripl^  A  Dana : 
Amer.  Cyclop.,  xlli.  663. 

water-slater,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genua  Asellaa. 
water-snail,  s. 

1.  liydr. :  A  spiral  pump  (q.v.). 

2  Zool.  (PI.):  A  general  name  for  snails 
inhabiting  water,  as  the  Limnaeidae.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  term  Land  Snails,  as  tlse 
Helicidie. 

water-snake,  s. 

Zoology  : 

1.  TropidoTiotus  natrix.    fSNAKC] 

2.  Any  individual  of  the  Hydrophidae(q.v.). 

"  water-soak,  v.t.  To  soak  or  fill  the 
interstices  of  with  water. 

water-socks,  s. 

Bat. :  Nymphira  alha.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  water-sodden,  a.  Soaked  and  soft- 
ened m  wiiter. 

water-soldier,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Stratiotes  (q.v.) ;  spec,  S. 
aloides. 

2.  IHstia  stratiotes.    (Loudon.) 
water-spaniel,  s.    [Spaniel,  A.  1.  (2).] 
•water-speedwell,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  maritima. 

water-Spider,  s. 

1.  Eritom.  :  The  genus  Hydrometra  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  The  Diving-spider  (q.v.).  Applied 
also  to  any  of  the  Natantes  (q.v.). 

water-spike,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Potamogeton  (q.v.). 
water-spirit,  s. 

Anthrnp. :  A  spirit  supposed  to  reside  in 
lakfs,  rivers,  and  the  sra.  Water-spirits  were 
believed  to  be  the  active  agents  in  all  cases 
of  drowning  and  shipwreck,  and  to  avenge  the 
rescue  of  drowning  persons  on  their  rescuers. 
Hence  arose  the  widespread  superstition  tliat 
it  was  unlucky  to  save  a  shipwrecked  person 
or  one  who  had  fallen  into  the  water,  (Cf. 
Hcott :  Pirate,  eh.  vii.)  The  belief  in  water- 
spirits  was  almost  universal  at  an  early  stage 
of  culture,  and  still  lingers  in  a  poetic  form 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rldne.  (Cf.  Heims 
Lorelei).  (Water-worship.  ■  See  also  extract 
under  Waterman,  II.] 

"  From  this  point  of  view.  It  te  obvlouB  that,  to 
aave  a  einking  man  Is  to  anntch  a  victim  from  the 
very  clutches  of  the  wnter-ti-irit,  a  rash  deltfiiice  of 
deity  which  would  hardly  pnaa  unavenged."— Ti/ior; 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1973).  L  lio. 

water-sprite,  s.  A  sprite  or  spirit  in- 
habiting the  water. 

"  As  if  it  dodged  a  wattr-tprite," 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner. 


*  water-Standing,  a.  Perpetually  tilled 
with  tears ;  wet. 

"  Miuiy  an  orphan's  \e<Uei^lttndiug  eye.' 

Sha.k«sp. :  1  Hcnrj/  17.,  ».  «. 

water  starwort,  s. 

Pot. :  The  rnniiuou  name  of  British  plants 
of  the  genus  Callitiiche.    IStakwokt.] 

*  water-stead,  3     Au  old  name  for  the 

bed  of  a  river,     (■'yinyth.) 

water-supply,  s.  The  amount  of  water 
supplied  t<i  a  lonimunity  for  drinking,  culin- 
ary, detergent,  and  other  purposes :  as,  the 
ivater-supply  of  a  town. 

water-tabby,  s. 

Fabrir  :  A  waved  silk  Stuff.     [Tabbt.] 

water-table,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  cnpingorprojecting-stnne  to  shed 
the  wet.  Water-tables  occur  on  tho  various 
stages  of  buttresses,  tops  of  bnttlementa,  &c. 

water-tank,  s.  A  fixed  cistern  on  shore 
or  a  metal  receiver  on  l>oard  ship  for  holding 
water.     (Simvionds.) 

water-tap,  s.    A  tap  or  cock  by  which 

water  may  be  drawn  froni  any  supply. 

water-tath,  s.  [Tath,  a  provincial  term 
for  cow's  orsheep's  dung  drop|ied  in  a  pasture  ; 
hence,  the  luxuriant  grass  growing  about  such 
dung  ;  Icel.  tath  =  dung  ;  tntha  =  hay  of  a 
dunged  field.]  Coarae,  rank  grass  growing  in 
wet  ground,  and  supposed  to  be  injurious  to 
sheep.    (Prov.) 

water-thermometer,  $■  An  instrument 
in  which  water  is  substituted  for  mercury,  for 
ascertiining  the  precise  degree  of  temperature 
at  which  water  attains  its  maximum  density. 
This  is  at  S^-T  Fahr.,  or  4^  Cent..,  and  from 
that  point  downwards  to  32"Falir.,  or  0°  Cent., 
or  the  freezing-point,  it  expands,  and  it  also 
expands  fi-om  the  same  point  upwards  to  212" 
Fahr.,  or  100°  Cent,  or  the  boiling-point. 

*  water-thief;  s.  A  pirate.  {Shake^.  : 
Merchatu  of  Ven^''',  i.  3.) 

water-thyme,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  geuns  Anacharis  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially Anacharis  alsinastruiJU 

water-tick,  s. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Water-spider,  1.  (q.v.). 
water-tight,  a.     (Watertight.) 
t  water-tofana,  s.    [Aqua-tofana.] 
water-torch,  s. 

Bot. :  Typha  lati/olia. 
water-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Tetracera  alnifolia,  a  tree  about  six- 
teen feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  Guinea.  The  Red  Water-tree  is  Erythro- 
phtanim  guiniense. 

water-trefoil,  s. 

Bot. :  Menyantfu's  tri/oliata.   [Menvanthes.] 

water-trunk,  $.     A  square  rain-water 

pipe. 

w^ater-tnpelo,  s. 

Bot. :  Nyssa  denticulata.  It  ia  a  large  tree, 
growing  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
and  yielding  a  fruit  sometimes  made  Into  a 
preserve. 

water-turkey,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Plotus  anhinga, 

"  This  bird  is  a  constant  reaHent  In  Florida,  and 
the  lower  mrts  of  LouLsiana,  Alnliamn,  and  Ge<ir^'l.t ; 
in  spring  It  goei  np  as  farnnrth  as  N'-rth  CtrulniR, 
breeding  along  the  coast;  in  these  various  locallM<  i 
it  bcjini  the  name  of  water  crow.  Oreciaii  lady,  M^i  rr 
turkey,  and  cormorant." — Biplty  A  Dana:  Amcr. 
Ct/clop..  V.  6W. 

water-tuyere,  water-twyer,  s. 

^[t•taU.:  A  tnvfre  so  constructed  that  cold 
water  is  mad-^  to  H'W  in  a  continuous  stream 
around  a  blast  of  air. 

water-twist,  s. 

Cottoii-manvf.  :  Yam  made  by  the  water- 
frame  (q.v.). 

water-twyer,  «.    [Wateb-tuyere.] 

water-vascular,  a. 

Biol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  system  of  canals 
in  tlie  Aniiuluidea..  They  communic'ite  with 
the  exterior,  and  open  internally  into  the 
l)eriviseeral  cavity.  Their  function  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  they  are  probably  excre- 
tory and  respiratory. 


water-vine,  «. 

liotany  : 

1.  PhytocTfne  ffi(tnnlea,  n  large  cl'Tnbwr  oc- 
curring in  Martubiui.  The  wuud,  wliicli  is 
soft  and  porous,  dincliarges  whoa  woundtvl  8 

anantily  of  pure,  ta.<tte1eH8,  and   wliolesunie 
uid,  drunk  by  the  natives. 

2.  Tetracera  jxttaloria,  n  climbor  about 
twenty  feet  long,  with  yellow  Buweri.  A 
native  of  Sierra  Louue. 

water-Violet,  b. 

Bot.:  Tho  genus  Ilottonia  (q.r.^ 
water-viper,  s. 

Zool. :  Ccnchria  piicivoms;  a  Tenomniu 
snake,  about  forty-four  inches  long,  ranging 
over  the  southern  atates  of  the  American 
Union  from  the  Carolinas  to  Texas.  Orconiah- 
brown,  yellowish  on  sides,  liaiuleil  vnlh  black- 
ish-brown. Called  also  Cotton  Houth  and 
Water  Mocassin  Hnake. 

water-vole,  s. 

Zool.  :  Arvicola  umphibius,  popularly  known 
as  the  Wat«r-rat.  It  is  a  small  rodent,  about 
a  foot  long,  of  \vliii:h  the  inW  occupiea  nearly 
five  inches.  Fur  thick  aud  shining,  rich  red- 
dish-bniwn  above,  yellowish-gray  beneath. 
Tliese  animids  haunt  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ponds,  and,  though  the  feet  are  not  webbed, 
swim  with  facility  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  below  the  water.  They  liave  been  ac- 
cused of  destroying  flsh-spawu,  and  feeding 
on  young  llsh  and  even  on  duckling's,  but  the 
charge  is  probal)ly  unfounded,  aa  ttieir  food 
a]ipe.Trs  to  be  entirely  vegetable.  Common  in 
England,  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  to 
China.  There  is  a  black  variety,  commim  in 
Scotland  and  some  parts  of  Englnnd,  which 
has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  (A. 
atra). 

water-wagtail,  a. 

Ornithology: 

1.  The  Pied  Wagtail,  MotaciUa  lugvbrU,  a 
well-known  British  l)ird.  Length  about  seven 
inches ;  forehead,  cheeks,  sides  of  neck,  and 
lower  parts  pure  whit« ;  back  aiul  sides  ash 
colour,  the  rest  black  ;  wing-coverts  black, 
bordered  with  white,  two  outer  tail-feathers 
white.  In  winter  the  black  patch  on  throat 
is  diminished  to  a  circlet. 

2.  (PI.):  Any  species  of  the  genus  Motacilb 
as  distinguished  from  Budytes  (q.v.). 

water-wash,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ulva  (q.v.)^ 
water-way,  «. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tliat  part  of  a  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  Ac 
through  which  vessels  enter  or  depart;  th« 
fair- way. 

2.  A  navigable  stream,  canal,  or  the  like. 

"  Thev  have  di-cl<lr<)  to  lay  down  ll«bt  rails  along 
the  bauKs  uf  this  watt'r-vmt/,  which  is  thtrlr  owu  pro- 
perty, Hiiil  to  tow  the  barges  with  amaU  Bt^JUiKhKine* 
loatead  of  with  honvi."—I)itUi/  Chrt^nieU.  iimy  i.  1888. 

II.  Shiptmild.  '.  A  strake  on  tlie  w.side  of  a 
vessel  above  the  en<is  of  the  beams.  It  is 
bolted  downwaid  through  the  beam  and  shelf, 
and  laterally  thrnugh  the  futlock  and  plank- 
ing. It  is  also  secured  by  a  fore-and-aft  dowel 
to  the  beam.  It  fnrms  a  channel  t,.  lead  the 
water  to  tlie  scupptrs.  In  iron  vssels  the 
water-ways  assume  many  different  l./riu8. 

"  A  good-sized  Bt«ni  locker  and  trofer-wajra  ~f%Ait 
Feh,  11,  1888. 

*  water-weak,  a.     Weak  as  wat«.- ;  very 

feeble. 

"  If  luatienotr,  forthwith  am  u>iit^r-w^i>..' 

DaviM :  JitueM  bacrific-.  p.  1(L 

water- weed,  «. 

P.ot.  :  A  cr.umion  name  for  aqoat-ic  planta 
generally,  but  applied  Bpeciftcally  t^  Anacha- 
ris alsina-ttrum,  or  Water-thyme. 

water-wheel,  $. 

HydravHci : 

1.  A  kind  of  wheel  for  raising  water  in  large 
quantities. 

2.  A  wheel  moved  by  water,  iind  employed 
to  turn  machinery.  There  are  four  principal 
kinds  of  water-wheels— the  overshri  wheel, 
the  undershot  wheel,  the  breast  whdei,  and 
the  turbine  (see  these  terms). 

3.  The  paddle-wheel  of  a  steamer 
ivater-willow,  s. 

Bot. :   Salix  aquaticat    called  aUo  Water- 


boU,  h6^;  p<Sdt,  j6^1;  cat.  9011,  chorus.  9h1n.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lsu    -mg. 
-dan,  -tlan  ~  sh^n.    -tion,  -sioa  =■  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhon.    -cioos,  -tious.  -sieua  —  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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water— watermamma 


water-wing,  s.  A  wall  erected  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  next  to  a  brii.l;4e,  to  secure  the 
foimdatioijs  from  the  action  of  the  curreut. 

water-withe,  s. 

Bot.  :  VitU  caribcea,  a  species  from  the  West 
Indies. 

water-wood,  5. 

Bot.  :  Chimarrhis  cyTnosa. 
water-work,  s.    [Waterwoek.] 
water-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  narae  for  any  of  the  Nai- 
didae. 

water-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action  of 
water ;  especially  smoothed  by  the  force  or 
action  of  ruimiug  wat«r,  or  water  in  motion  : 
as,  u'uter-u'orn  pebbles. 

water- worship,  s. 

Compar.  Hdig. :  A  branch  of  Nature-wor- 
Bhip  (q.v.),  formerly  conmion  among  Aryan 
nations,  and  still  practised  by  races  of  low 
culture.  No  race  seems  to  have  risen  to  the 
abstract  conception  of  water  as  an  element, 
but  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  were  all  separately 
worshipped.  [Holy-well,  Lake-worship, 
River-god.  J 

"  Africa  displays  well  the  rites  of  teater-worthip."— 
Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  ii.  211. 

water-worshipper,  s. 

Antkrop. :  One  who  pays  divine  honours  to 
wattjr.     [Water- WORSHIP.] 

"  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  savage 
^ater-wnrthipfiers  should    uecessarily    have  general- 


ized their  Ideju,  and  passed  beyond  their  partiuul^ 
water-deities  t<j  arrive  at  the  couceptioD  of  a 
deity   presiding  over  water  as  an  element.' 


general 
Tylor  : 


water-deities  tu  arrive  at  the  conception 

presiding  over  water 
Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  It  274. 

*  water- worth,  s.    Anaquavalent  (q.v.). 

"They  are  thus  arranged  according  to  the  nnnal>er 
Ol  molecules  of  attached  water,  or  in  what  might  lie 
c&lled  their  '  aquavaleuts,'  if  this  expression  were  Dnt 
too  symphouious  with  '  eqoivaleuts.'  Say.  therefore. 
'water-worths.' "—Prof.  F.  Quthrie,  in  Trans.  Phj/» 
Boc.,  London,  pt  IL 

water-wraith,  s.  A  supposed  water- 
spirit,  whose  appearance  prognosticates  deatli 
or  woe  to  the  person  seeing  it. 

"  The  water-toraith  was  shrieking." 

Campbell:  Lord  VUini  Daughter. 

water-yam,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Lattice-leaf  (q.v.). 

wa  -ter,  v.t  &  i.    [A.8.  wcEtrian.]    [Water,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  irrigate ;  to  overflow  with  water ;  to 
wet  with  water. 

"Thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateretUt  H.'—Deu- 
tfronomy  x\.  10. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  or  streams  of  water. 

3.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink. 

"Airing  and  watering  oxa  master's  gr^y  pad," — 
SUel''     Spectator,  No.  313. 

4.  To  soak  or  steep  in  water. 

"  To  foresee  that  neither  the  yame  be  burnt  In  tar- 
ring, Dur  the  hempe  rotted  in  the  watering"— Back- 
luyt  -    Vvyagei,  i.  298. 

II.  Fig. :  To  add  stock  to  that  already  issued 
by  a  company  or  state,  witliout  making  any 
additional  provision  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  the  same.  {Comm.  Slang.)  [Water, 
«.,  II.  2.] 

"Those  which  relate  to  the  betrayal  of  tmsta.  the 
vat-'ring  of  stocks,  "—Seri&fier's  Magaiint,  Oct.,  18T8. 
p.  896. 

B.  Ijitransitive: 
L  Literally : 

L  To  shed  water  or  liquid  matter. 

"  If  thine  eyes  can  water  for  bis  death.' 

Shiikesp. :  3  Benrg  VI..  i.  4, 

2.  To  make  water ;  to  void  urine. 

3.  To  get  or  take  in  water. 

"  Raleigh  having  thus  Uiided,  after  he  had  watered. 
marched  forward  with  his  men.'— Camden :  JJa-. 
eiizabeth.  bk.  iv, 

*4.  To  drink  ;  to  swallow  liquid. 

"When  you  breathe  in  your  watering  they  cry 
'hem  '.'"—Sftakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4, 

5.  To  gather  saliva,  as  a  symptom  of  appe- 
tite ;  hence,  to  have  a  longing  desire. 

"A  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered." 

Shakejcp.  :  Periclet.  iv.  2. 

n.  Fig. :  To  weaken  anything  by  or  as  by 
the  addition  of  water.     [A.  II. ) 

"  But  the  Attorney-General  .  .  .  interposed  with  a 
teatering  amendment."— /Jnt^v  JV*«w,  June  U,  1888. 

W&'-ter-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  water ; 
-age.  ]  Money  paid  for  transportation  by 
water. 


wa'-tered,  jw.  par.  &  a.     [Water,  v.] 

A.  .-Is  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wetted  with  water. 

2.  Fabric:  Applied  to  stuffs  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  process  by  which  the  sur- 
face assumes  a  variety  of  shades,  as  if  the 
(doth  were  covered  with  a  multitude  of  waving 
iind  intersecting  lines. 

wa'- ter  -  course,  s.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and 
course,  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  stream  of  wat«r ;  a  brook,  a  river. 

2.  A  channel  or  canal  made  fur  the  convey- 
ance of  water. 

"  For  scowrlng  the  watercourtcs  thorow  the  cities. " 
Beitum.  <t  Flet.  :  Propheteu,  iii    1. 

n.  IxLW :  A  right  to  the  benefit  or  flow  of  a 
river  or  stream,  including  that  of  having  the 
course  of  tlie  stream  kept  free  from  any  inter- 
ruption or  disturbance  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
proprietor  by  the  acts  of  persons  without  liis 
own  territory,  whether  owing  to  the  diversion 
of  the  water,  or  to  its  obstruction  or  pollution. 

wa'-ter-cress,  s.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  cress,] 
Bot.  &  Comjn, :  Nasturtium  ojficinale,  an 
aquatic  plant,  having  pinnate  leaves,  witli 
five  to  seven  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  be- 
ing the  largest  and  roundest,  all  somewhat 
sufculent ;  petals  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx, 
white,  the  pods  linear,  it  is  common  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  in  rivulets,  flower- 
ing from  May  to  Oituher,  and  is  largely  used  at 
table  as  a  salad  plant.     [Nasturtium.] 

*  wa'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng,  vmter,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  waters  ;  one  who  seeks  or 
procures  water. 

"The  natives  kept  perpetually  harassing  our 
waterers  with  stones."— Cooft."  Third  Voyuge.  bk.  v., 

ch.  iv. 

wa'-ter-f^ll,  s.     [Eng.  icoier,  and/a?^J 

1.  A  fall  or  periendicular  descent  of  the 
water  of  a  river  or  stream,  or  a  descent  nearly 
perpendicular  ;  a  cascade,  a  cataract. 

"  But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall. " 

Byron :  Paritina,  it 

1[  A  waterfall  tends  slowly  to  recede  up  tlie 
stream  on  which  it  exists.  This  retrogression 
is  greatly  aided  when  the  strata  consist  of 
alternate  hard  and  soft  beds  dipping  up  the 
stream.  The  running  water  and  the  spray  soon 
scoop  out  tlie  soft  beds,  leaving  the  harder 
ones  without  adequate  support,  and  causing 
masses  of  them  to  fall  from  time  to  time.  As 
the  waterfall  recedes,  a  gorge  is  left  on  the 
parts  of  the  stream  fioin  which  it  has  gradu- 
ally moved  back.  The  gorge  below  the  falls 
of  Niagara  produced  by  the  recession  of  the 
great  cataract  extends  seven  miles,  and  must, 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown,  have  required 
some  thousand  years  for  its  excavation.  A 
similar  gorge  on  the  Rhine,  from  Bingen  to 
Rolandseck,  cut  by  a  now  departed  waterfill, 
is  sixty  miles  long.  Just  beneath  the  water- 
fall there  is  a  hole  like  a  "swallow-hole."  It 
is  often  called  a  kettle.  It  has  a  spiial  form, 
and  may  be  four  times  as  deep  as  wide,  or  of 
less  proportion.  It  is  excavated  by  an  eddy 
carrying  round  pebbles. 

2.  A  neckcloth  or  scarf  that  comes  down 
over  the  breast. 

3.  A  chignon  (q.v.).     {OoJlog.) 

"  In  a  gaudy-figured  satin  wai<:tcoat  and  waterfall  of 
ihc  same  material." — Bughcs :   Tom  Brown  at  Ox/oid. 

■Wa'-ter-i-neSS,  «.  [Eng.  watery;  -ne*s.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  watery. 

wa'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.     [Water,  v.] 
JL  &  1R»  As  pr,  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  overflowing,  sprinkling,  or 
wetting  with  water. 

2.  The  act  of  supplying  with  water  for 
drinking  or  other  purposes  ;  the  act  of  getting 
or  tiking  in  water. 

"  [Bees]  near  the  city  walls  their  wmCrin^  take." 
Dryden  :    Virgil  ;  (Jeorffic  iv,  282. 

3.  The  act  or  stat«  of  shedding  water  or 
liquid  matter. 

"  Applied  unto  the  eyes,  for  to  stay  their  contiouall 
watering."— P.  Holland-  Pliitie.  bk.  Jtxiii.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  The  place  where  water  is  supplied  or 
procured  ;  a  watering-place. 

5.  The  process  of  giving  a  wavy  or  wave- 


like appearance  to  anything  ;  a  mode  of  orna- 
mentation whereby  a  wave-pattern  is  pro- 
duced, or  where  the  article  subjerted  to  tlie 
process  is  made  to  exhibit  a  wavy  lustre  and 
different  plays  of  light ;  specif.  : 

(1)  Fabric:  A  process  (said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Octavius  May,  at  Lyons,  in  the 
seventeenth  century)  of  giving  a  wave-like  ap- 
pearance to  fabrics,  by  passing  them  between 
metallic  rollers  variously  engraved,  which, 
bearing  unequally  upon  the  stuff,  render  the 
suiiace  unequal,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  dif- 
ferently. 

(2)  The  wave-like  marking!  so  produced. 

"Some  of  these  are  made  in  watered  silk,  the  water 
ings  of  which  are  arranged  in  rather  narrow  stripes." 
— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  8,  1897. 

(3)  A  similar  effect  produced  on  metal,  as 
on  a  sword-blade,  by  welding  together  various 
qualities  of  steel. 

(4)  A  similar  efl^ect  produced  in  house- 
painting  by  wiping  the  ground  with  a  dry 
brush,  in  a  flowing  or  irregular  manner,  while 
wet  with  colour. 

6.  Steeping  (q, v.). 
watering -call,  s. 

Mil. :  A  call  or  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  which 
the  cavalry  assemble  to  water  their  horses. 

watering-can.  s.   a  watering-pot  (q.v. ). 
watering-cart,  s.    A  water-cart  (q.v.). 
watering-place,  s. 

1.  A  place  where  water  may  be  procured, 
as  for  cattle,  a  ship,  &c. 

•■  In  Australia,  special  water^demons  infest  pools 
and  watering-placel."—Tytor :  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  18731, 
iL  209. 

2.  A  town  or  place  to  which  people  resort 
at  certain  seasons,  in  order  to  drink  mineral 
waters,  or  for  bathing,  as  at  the  seaside. 

watering-pot,  s.  A  hand-vessel,  with 
a  rose,  for  sprinkling  water  on  plants  and  the 
like  ;  a  watering-can,  a  water-pot. 

Watering-pot  shell : 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Asper- 
gillum.  The  minute  valves  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  rose 
of  a  watering-pot. 

watering-trough,  s.  A  trough  at  which 
horses  or  cattle  drink. 

*  wa'-  ter  -ish.   •  wat  -  er  -ishe,  a.    [Eng. 

water;  -isK.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Somewhat  or  rather  watery  ;  resembling 
water  ;  thin  as  a  liquor. 

"Fed  npon  such  nice  and  waterith  diet  " 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  Hi.  a. 

2.  Moist,  damp,  humid,  wet. 

"  Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterith  Burgundy,*' 

Sfiakstp. :  Lear,  L  L 

n.  Fig.  :  Weak,  insipid,  poor. 

"The  vnsauouryandtflofertiAtflettpe  of  Moses  lawe." 
—  Udai:  John  Ii. 

*  wa'-ter-ish-ness,  «.   ['Eng,  waterish  ; -ness.) 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  waterish. 

"  WiitertKhnesi,  which  is  like  the  seroaity  of  onr 
blood,  "—f/oj/ar. 

W4'-ter-lftnd-ergi,  s.  pi.    [See  def.l 

Church  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  less 
rigid  portion  of  the  Mennonites,  because  the 
majority  of  them  belonged  to  a  district  called 
Waterland,  in  the  north  of  Holland.  They 
are  almost  exactly  similar  in  their  principles 
to  the  English  Baptists.  Tliey  are  sometimes 
called  Johannites,  from  Han  (=John)  de  Rys, 
one  of  their  leaders  in  the  sixteenth  centiuy. 

*wa'-ter-less,  *  wa'-ter-lesse,  a.    [Eng. 

water;  -less.]     Destitute  of  water  ;  dry. 

"The  parched  earth  will  be  more  wat^rltu  than 
evet."— Field.  Jan.  2L  1888. 

wa'-ter-logged,  a.  [Eng.  water;  log;  -ed.} 
Lying  like  a  lo^'  on  the  water.  (Said  of  a 
ship,  when  by  leaking  and  receiWng  a  great 
quantity  of  water  into  her  hold  she  has  be- 
come so  heavy  as  to  be  nearly  il  not  altogether 
unmanageable,  though  still  keeping  afloat.) 

wa'-  ter  -  mam  -  ma,   s.     [Eng.  water,  and 
viamvia.] 
Anthrop. :  A  water-spirit  (q.v.). 

"  They  have  also  dreadful  stories  coucemine  a 
horrible  bejist  called  the  watermamma,  which,  wneu 
It  happens  to  take  a  spite  against  a  canoe,  risae  out  of 
the  river,  and,  in  the  moat  unrelenting  manner  po9 
Bible,  carries  both  canoe  and  Indians  down  to  the 
bottom  with  it.  and  there  destroys  them."  — irar«r. 
ton:   Wanderingi;  Firit  Journey,  ch.  L 


f&te,  f&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son ;  mato,  cfih,  ciire,  vilte,  cur,  rule,  foM :  try,  Syrian.    jB,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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Wa'-ter-man,  5.     (Eng.  teater,  and  man.] 
I.  Oniiiuiry  lAingtuige : 

1,  One  wlio  manages  water-craft;  a  b-at- 
man,  a  ferryman  ;  one  who  plies  for  liire  on 
rivers,  &c. 

"  They  ordered  the  wiiterman  to  let  fall  their  ojira 
mow  geutly."— Or^rfffn;  Euits/t;  Of  Dramatic  Pottia. 

2.  A  man  who  waits  at  a  cah-stiind  for  ttie 
purpose  of  supplying  the  horst'S  with  water, 
calling  the  cabmen  when  absent,  and  the  lik'\ 
for  which  he  receives  a  small  fee  from  the 
men. 

"  '  Here  you  are,  sir.'  shouted  »  strange  apeoliuen  ot 
the  huinu)  race.  In  a  sackoloth  coat,  and  aprou  of  tlie 
aaiiie.  who.  with  a  brass  label  and  miiuber  rouud  his 
ueck.  looked  as  if  he  were  catalugued  tti  some  collec- 
tion of  rarltic-a.  Thla  was  the  waterman." — JHekeni: 
Pickurick.  cb.  li. 

n.  Atithrop. :  A  water-demon. 

"  Id  Bobeiiiim  a  receiit  account  (18Q4)  says  that  the 
flsheriiien  in  BoheiDia  do  not  venture  to  snatcti  a 
drowning  mau  froiu  the  waters.  They  fear  that  the 
wati-^rinan  li.r.,  WHterUenion)  would  wike  away  their 
luck  111  dshtng,  and  drown  theruiieUea  :it  tlie  flrst  op- 
portunity."—r^^f^w  .'  /"riwi.  CiUt.  (ed,  1S73J,  i.  109. 

waterman's  knot,  5.  A  sailor's  mode 
of  bending  a  rope  to  a  post  or  bollard. 

•  wa'-ter-man-ship.  s.  [Eng.  waterman  ; 
•ship]  The  art,  skill,  or  science  of  managing 
a  boat. 


wa'-ter-proof,  a,  &  5.  [Eng.  water,  and 
proof.  1 

A.  As  adj. :  Impervious  to  water;  so  firm 
and  compact  as  to  resist  water  :  as,  wal<  r- 
jjroo/ cloth,  leather,  &c.  Many  solutions  and 
compositions  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  cloth,  &c-,  waterproof,  but 
indiarubber  has  now  nearly  superseded  all 
other  agents. 

"  My  waterproof  coat  did  not  keep  me  ^y."— Field, 
April  4,  lesa. 

B.  As  subst. :  Cloth  rendered  impervious  to 
wat^r ;  specif.,  a  coat,  cloak,  or  other  article 
of  dress  made  of  such  material. 

wa'-ter-proof,  t'.^     [Waterproof,  a.] 

1.  To  render  impervious  to  water,  as  cloth, 
leather,  &c. 

2.  To  dress  or  wrap  in  a  waterproof. 

"Those  who  were  not  waterproofed  were  decidedly 
tfet."— field,  Dec  17.  1S8T. 

wa'-ter-proof-ing,  s.  [Eng.  waterproof; 
-ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  water- 
proof or  impervious  to  water. 

2.  Any  substance,  as  caoutchouc,  a  solution 
of  soap  and  alum,  or  of  isinglass  with  infusion 
of  galls,  for  rendering  cloth,  leather,  &c., 
impervious  to  water. 

wa' -  ter  -  scape,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
vxder,  s.,  on  analogy  of  landscape  (q.v.).]  A 
painting  representing  a  scene  on  a  river  or 
lake  or  at  sea. 

"  The  new  Associate  will  send  to  the  Academy  a 
picture  representing  a  Scotch  waterscape."— Pall  Mall 
Qazette,  March  20.  1884. 

wa'-ter-shed,  5.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  shed.] 
[Shed  (I),  s.) 

Phys.  Geog.  :  A  dividing  line,  generally 
.formed  by  a  mountain  range,  rtmning  between 
adjacent  rivers,  seas,  lakes,  kc,  and  repre- 
senting the  limit  from  which  water  naturally 
flows  in  opposite  directions.  Wlien  a  water- 
shed casts  its  water  in  more  than  two  direc- 
tions, it  is  said  to  be  quaquaversal. 

Wa'-ter-sxde,  s.  [¥^g.  water,  s.,  and  side.]  The 
brink  of  water  ;  the  bank  or  margin  of  a  river, 
stream,  lake,  &c.  ;  the  sea-shore. 

"  He  DOW  departed  from  the  water$ido  in  tran- 
qu'iUity.'— Goldsmith:  Etaaj/ 3. 

%  Sometiiiies  used  attributively. 

Wa'-ter-spoSit,  s.  [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  spout] 
Meteor. :  A  remarkalile  phenomenon  occur- 
ring for  the  most  part  at  sea,  but  occasion- 
ally on  land,  though  generally  in  this  latter 
case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  A  water- 
spout at  sea  is  usually  formed  in  the  iollow- 
ing  manner :  a  dense  cloud  projects  from  its 
centre  a  body  of  vapour,  in  form  something 
like  a  sugar-loaf  with  the  point  downward. 
Tlii.-*  I'oue  is  agitated  by  tlie  wind  until  it 
assumes  a  spiral  form,  and  gradually  dips 
moie  and  more  towards  the  sea,  where  a 
second  cone  is  formed  having  its  point  up- 
ward. The  clouds  above  and  the  water  be- 
low are  violently  agitated  hy  the  physical 
influences  at  work.    Suddenly  the  descending 


and  ascending  cones  of  water  or  vapour  meet 
in  mid-air,  and  form  one  united  pillar  wliirli 
moves  onward  vvrtieally  in  calm  wcjitlicr.  but 
obliquely  to  the  horizon  when  acted  on  by 
the  wind.  The  junction  of  the  two  cones  is 
gi-nerally  accomi^wmied  by  an  olectiic  flash. 
Aft'.T  continuing'  in  this  form  for  a  short 
time  tlie  wat^-rspout  hursts,  in  some  cases 
with  territlc  violence,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  anything  in  the  vicinity.  Many  a  ship 
has  been  overwhelmed  in  this  manner,  and 
sunk  in  a  moment  with  all  on  b<»ard.  In 
November,  1855,  Ave  vessels  were  destroye<l 
by  a  waterspout  in  the  harbour  of  Tuijis. 
"  Waterspoula  cm  land  "  are  phenomena  of  a 
different  description,  being  merely  heavy  falls 
of  rain  of  a  veiy  lucal  character,  uanally 
known  in  the  United  States  as  clondbun*t«. 
They  are  often  dcBtructive.  On  Aug.  lid.  1S7H, 
the  town  of  Mi-sUolcz,  in  Hungary,  was  de- 
stroyed by  one  with  cunsiderable  loas  of  life. 
These  phenomena  are,  however,  more  com- 
mon in  India  than  in  Europe.  One  which 
occurred  at  Dum-Duin,  near  Calcutta,  was 
ascertaiued  to  be  1,500  feet  in  height,  and  it 
deluged  half  a  square  mile  of  territory  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches.  The  cause  of  these  i>he- 
iiomena  has  been  assumed  to  be  (1)  electri- 
city; (2)  vortical  motion  ;  or  (3)  a  combination 
of  these  causes.  M.  Weyher  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  producing  them  artificially,  and 
his  method  shows  that  vortical  motion  is  the 
great  factor  in  the  production  of  waterspouts. 
By  means  of  a  rotating  tourniquet  placed 
over  cold  water,  an  aerial  eddy  is  caused 
which  di-aws  up  the  water,  in  the  form  of  a 
spout  composed  of  drops,  to  a  considerable 
height ;  when  the  water  is  heated  a  clearly 
defined  waterspout  is  seen.  With  from  l,.5ob 
to  2,000  rotations  per  minute,  the  vapour  from 
heated  water  condenses  into  a  visible  sheath, 
enveloping  a  clearly  defined  and  rarefied  nu- 
cleus, conical,  and  tapering  downwards.  As 
in  natural  marine  spouts,  water-drops  are 
carried  up  and  thrown  out  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  upward  current. 

wa'-ter-tight  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  tmter, 
and  tight.]  So  tight  as  to  retain  or  not  to 
admit  water. 

"  SxtSiciently  watertight  tor  use  without  caulking." 
—Cook:  First  VoyOife.  bk.  1..  ch.  XvilL 

wa'-ter-work,  s.  [Eng.  water,  3.,  and  work,  s.] 
"  1.  Cloth  painted  with  water-colour,  size, 
or  distemper,  sometimes  used  for  hangings, 
instead  of  tapestry,  and  for  tents. 

"  For  thy  walls  a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  Oer. 
man  hunting  in  ic>i(erw<irk.  is  worth  a  thousand  of 
these  bed-hangings,  and  tliest-  fly-bitten  tapestries."  — 
Bhakeip.  :  2  Henry  /I'.,  li.  I. 

2.  Ornamental  wall-paiuting  in  distemper. 
(Weale.) 

3.  Plural: 

(1)  A  term  commonly  applied  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  constructions  and  appliances  for 
the  collection,  preservation,  and  distribution 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  for  the  work- 
ing of  machinery,  or  the  like,  for  the  use  of 
communities. 

•  (2)  The  stmctare  or  structures  in  which  a 
spout,  jet,  or  shower  of  water  is  produced  ; 
also,  an  omamentil  fountain  or  fountains  ; 
also,  an  exhibition  or  exhibitions  of  the  play 
of  fountains.    (Bp.  WUHjis.) 

(3)  The  urinary  organs  (q.v).    (Slang.) 

wa'-ter-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  water,  s.,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Sing) :  (1)  The  genus  Elatine  (q.v.),  spec. 
E.  Ilydropiper ;  (2)  Asplenium  Trichomanes. 
(BritUn.  £  Hollaiui.) 

2.  (PI.):  Tlie  order  Philydrace»  (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 

wa'-ter-^,  •  wa-ter-ie,  a.  [Eng.  water,  s. ; 
-y-I 

L  Ordinary  Language.  : 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  water. 

2,  Resembling  water ;  thin  or  transparent, 
like  water. 

3,  Consisting  of  water. 

"  When  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  sliver  vliuufe  in  the  u?aten/  glaaa' 

Sluikeap.:  Hidtummer  Xight't  Itream,  L  1- 

4,  Filled  with  water  ;  abounding  with  water. 

"  ThlB  tcross  watery  pumpkin." 

Shaket}:  :  Merry  Wivet,  IIL  a. 

5,  Hence,  tasteless,  insipid,  vapid. 

"The  opinion  being  that  they  are  more  waterv 
when  cooked  than  any  other  kind."— /)iiiy  Telegraph, 
Aug.  20,  ISflS. 


6.  Filled  with  t<-arB  ;  tearful,  weeping. 

"  Uer  w^ry  eyes 
Bent  *>\\  tlie  earth." 

Aruuffi.  A  Fiot. :  MatiCt  Tragedy.  I. 

7.  Running  with  any  liquid  secretion    or 

humour. 

■'  To  »u 
taful:  PUhi'.  bk.  »xl.,  cli 

•  8.  Havint^  a  longing  or  vehement  desire; 
vehemently  (leairlng ;  wuU-riiig. 

"  When  tliat  the  wt^ery  palate  taata  Indeed 
Love's  thrice  rriiurod  nectar." 

Shak'ip. :  Tr^llut  *  Creutda,  111.  X 

IL  Her.  :  A  tenu  sometimes  used  for  Ond6 
(q.v). 
watery-floonder,  s. 

Ichlhy.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  American 
or  Spotted  Turlwjt,  lihombua  maculatus  It  is 
froui  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  re- 
sembles the  Brill  more  than  any  other  Kuro- 
peaii  fish.  It  occurs  along  the  coast  of  New 
EnghiTid  and  the  middle  states,  and  is  exeel- 
lent  eating,    {liiph-y  tC  Dana.) 

watery-faslon,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  dissolving  of  a  salt  in  its  own 
water  of  crystallization  on  heating. 

wat-SO'-ld-a,  s.  [Named  by  Miller  after  hts 
fiiend.  Dr.  Win.  Wataon,  a  London  apothe- 
cary.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Iridaecfe,  closely  akin  to 
Gladiolus.  The  species,  which  are  many,  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Several 
are  cultivated  in  Hntish  greenhouses.  iVat- 
sonia  brein/oliah&i  blossoms  of  micaceous  hue, 
which  glitter  in  the  sun  ;  IV.  mexicana  is  also 
very  showy ;  W.  iridifolia  is  a  border  plant. 

watt.  s.  [After  James  Watt  (173a-18Ut).  the 
cele orated  engineer.] 

Elect.  :  (See  extract).  [Unit,  II.  3.  (2), 
4.  (7).  J 

"  Dr.  Siemeut  brought  forward  the  proiwanla  con- 
tained  in  hia  presidential  address  fur  some  addition* 
to  the  list  of  'vraclical  unite'  euipluyed  by  elec- 
triciiua      Two  of    his  unit*   were   unauiiiioualy  ap- 

S roved— namely,  jl)  the  watt,  which  is  th«  rat«  of 
otng  work  when  a  current  of  one  aminrre  piuoes 
through  a  reaistance  of  one  ohm.  .  .  Oue  liomr  power 
is  equal  to  7-16  watU.'—Athenaum.  Sept.  3,  18S3. 

watte' -viU-ite,  s.  [After  M.  V,  Watteville 
of  Paris;  sulT.  'ite(Min.).} 

Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  in  very  rainut* 
acicular  crystals,  forming  finely  (ibrous  aggre- 
gates ;  crystallization,  uncertain ;  sp.  gr. ,  1  "81 . 
colour,  white  ;  lustre,  silky.  Compos. :  essen 
tially  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  sodf 
potash,  magnesia,  yielding  the  typical  formuli" 
RSO4  +  2aq. 

wat-tle,  •  wat-«l,  •  wat-le, ».  [A.S.  wat^ 
watul,  the  original  sense  being  something 
twined  or  woven  together,  a  hurdle  wo  .'en 
with  twigs,  a  bag  of  woven  stuff";  hence,  the 
baggy  flesh  on  a  bird's  neck.  (Skeat.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hurdle  made  of  interwoven  rods  or 
wands. 

"  No  heartli  the  fir.-,  no  vent  the  smoke  recelvea, 
The  wnlla  are  watUtts,  and  the  covering  Icavea. 

Scott:  Poacher. 

2.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  to  support  the 
thati  h.    (Simmonds.) 

3.  A  twig,  a  wand.    (Scotch.) 

"  Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  Just  a  wattU 
O'  saugh  01  hazel." 
Bums:  At*ld  Farmer  to  hli  Auld  Mar^ 

4.  The  fleshy  lobe  that  grows  under  the 
throat  of  the  domestic  fowl,  or  any  appendage 
of  the  like  kiml,  as  an  excrescence  about  the 
mouth  of  some  fishes. 

"  Nor  are  his  couib  and  his  wattle*  In  »aln  \mt  they 
are  an  omameut  becoming  bta  martial  spirit.  '—More: 
AnliitoCe  againtt  Atheism,  bk.  il..  ch,  xL 

II.  Bot. :  A  colonial  Australian  and  Tas- 
manian  name  loosely  applied  to  various  spe- 
cies of  Acacia.  Black  wattle  is  (1)  Acacia 
decvrrens,  (2)  A.  nwllisstma ;  Green  Walth'  ia 
also  A.  de^^nrrens,  and  Silver  Wattle,  A.  mo^ 
lissima.  The  Wattle  of  Tasmania  is  A.  dral- 
bata.    Called  also  Wattles.     [Wattle-bark.] 

^  IVattle  arul  davb :  The  name  given  to  a 
rough  method  of  constructing  cottages.  It 
consists  of  twigs  interwoven  and  covered  with 
mud  or  clay. 

■"Their  ctittages  were  of  waltJe  and  d<iulf.~—FleJd, 
Marcli  30,  Hts6. 

wattle-bark,  s.  The  h.irk  of  various 
AuMtnilian  Acacias,  spec.  ,4c/ioia  decurrem, 
A.  mi:Iannrijt'>n,  A.  dculhata,  A.  JU/ribunda, 
and  A.  affinis.  It  is  largely  exported  to 
Europe  to  lie  used  in  dveiug,  and  the  trees 
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are  so  lar-^ely  de8troy,ed  to  furnish  it  that 
vast  tracts  of  Acacia  forest  in  Australia  are 
ijow  left  bare.  A.  decurreiis  is  cultivated  for 
its  bark  in  the  Neil^'herry  Hills  and  soiin' 
other  parts  of  India  ;  but  the  ordinary  Induiii 
waitle-baik  is  furnished  by  A.  arabica. 

-wattle-bird,  s. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Meliphaga  phrygia  (=■  AnthocJuera  carun- 
citlaUi).  Called  also  Wattled  and  Warty-faced 
Hojiey-eater.    [Meliphaoa.) 

2.  The  Brush-turkey  (q.v.). 
wattle-crow,  s. 

Ornith.  {H.) :  Swainson's  name  for  the  Glau- 
copinae  (q.v.). 

wattle-turkey,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Brush-turkey  (q.v.X 
wattle-wood.  s. 
Bot. :  Lcetia  Thamnia. 
wattle-work.  s.    Wicker-work. 

"The  buta  were  probably  more  geiienilly  luade  of 
leattle-work,  like  those  of  the  Swiss  lakea" — Datokint: 
Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  viU. 

wat  -tie.  *  wat-el-en,  v.L    [Wattle,  &] 
L  To  bind  with  twigs. 

"Aud  uju/efittohltaud  wallydehit," 

Pien  Ploughman,  p.  383. 

2.  To  twist,  to  interweave,  to  interlace,  to 

glait;  to  form  into  a  kind  of  net- work  with 
exiljle  branches. 

"  The  sides  nnd  top  of  the  house  are  tilled  up  with 
boughs  coarsely  wattled  between  the  poles."— 
Dampier:  Voyages  i&a.  l^Ql). 

3,  To  form  by  interwoven  twigs. 

"His  waUled  cotes  the  shepbeard  plants." 

Warton  :  Ode  on  th«  Approach  of  Sprinff. 

Wat'-tled  (le  as  el),  a.    [Eng.  wattl(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Jxing.  *<fr  Zool. :  Furnished  with 
wattles.     [Wattle,  s.,  I.  4.] 

"  The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro." 

Long/ellow:  The  Wayside  Inn.     (PreludaJ 

2.  Bot. :  Having  processes  like  the  wattles 
of  a  cock,  as  Khinanthus  alectrolophus, 

wattled  and  combed,  a. 

Her.  :  Said  of  a  cock,  when  the  gills  and 
comb  are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from 
that  of  the  body. 

wattled  bird  of  paradise,  s. 

Ornith. :  Paradigalla  caruiiciilata,  from  New 
Guinea. 

wattled  honey-eater,  s.  [Wattle- 
bird.) 

wat'-tling,  "  wat-ling,  s.    [Eng.  ivaUl(e) ; 

■ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  plaiting  or  interweaving 
boughs  or  twigs  together. 

2.  The  framework  so  formed- 

watt'-me-ter,  «.  An  electrical  instrument 
for  measuring  in  watte. 

wau'-ble,  v.i.  [Wobble.]  To  swing,  to  reel. 
{Scotch.) 

"An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble." 

Bums :  A  uld  Farmer  to  hit  AtUd  ilar«. 

wauch,  waugh  {ch,  gh  guttural),  a.  [Cf. 
Icel.  valgr  =  lukewarm  ;  A.S.  wpolg.]  Un- 
pleasant to  the  taste  or  smell ;  nauseous,  bad, 
worthless. 

wd^ncbt,  w^nght  {oii,  gh  gtittural),  s.  [A 
variant  iif  iptnght,  itself  a  variant  of  quaff,]  A 
jaiye  diair^ht  of  any  liquid.     {Scotch.) 

'"1..  gio  them  a  waught  a'  drinlt  and  a  bannoclE." — 
Scott :  Old  il-}rt<aUy.  oh.  iv. 

wanf,  wauff.  s.    [Wave.]    A  wave,  a  flap. 

"  Dell  a  u>nitf  of  his  coat-tall  conld  I  aee."— Soott  .* 
Heart  <(f  Midlothian,  ch.  IL 

wauk'-rife,  a.    [Scotch  wa«&  =  wake  ;  •rife.] 

Wakeful. 

"  Wail  through  the  dreary  midnight  hour 
Till  watikrif,'  morn  1  ■ 
Burns:  Elegy  on  Captnin  Hendenon. 

W&ul  (1),  vA.  [From  the  sound  made.]  To  cry 
as  a  cat ;  to  squall. 

waul  (2),  v.i.    [Wawl  (2).] 

Waur.  a.    [See  def.]    Worse.     (Scotch.) 

"'Vanity  and  waurl'  Baid  the  Pomlnle." — Scott: 
Ouy  ilanne-ring.  ch.  v. 

W&ur,  v.t.  [Waub,  a.]  To  overcome,  to  worst. 
{Scotch.) 


wave,  s.    [Wave,  v.\ 

I.  Ordiiuxry  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  He  that  wavereth  ia  like  a  wai^e  of  the  aea  driven 
with  the  wind  and  tvaaed." — James  i.  fl. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  wav«  in  character 
or  appearance ;  as— 

(1)  One  of  a  series  of  undulating  inequalities 
on  a  surface  ;  an  undulation  ;  a  swelling  out- 
line. 

"Without  wh'tse  numberless  viaoeB  or  curia,  which 
osuully  arise  from  sand  holea  a  little  smoothed  in 
polishing  with  putty."— A''eM'C on, 

(2)  The  undulating  streak  or  line  of  lustre 
on  cloth,  watered  and  calendered. 

(3)  Anything  which  advances  and  recedes, 
rises  and  falls,  comes  and  goes,  or  increases 
and  diminishes  with  some  degree  of  regular 
recurrence,  like  a  wave  :  as,  a  wave  of  preju- 
dice, a  wave  of  popularity,  &c. 

3.  Water.    {Poetical.) 

*'  By  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterranean." 

Shakesp. :  Love'i  Labour'i  Loit,  v,  1. 

*  4.  A  throng  of  people  borne  along  together. 
(iS/tofcesp. :  Cymbdine,  v.  S.) 

5.  A  waving  or  undulating  motion  ;  a  signal 
made  by  waving  the  hand,  a  flag,  or  the  like. 

II.  Physics:  An  undulation;  a  movement 
which,  though  it  seems  progressive,  is  in 
reality  only  up  and  down,  or,  to  a  cei-taiu 
extent,  to  and  fro,  though  it  is  transmitted 
to  a  distance  by  the  fact  that  at  each  suc- 
cessive point  the  otherwise  similar  motion 
of  a  single  particle  takes  place  a  little 
later  in  time  =  the  time  which  it  takes  for 
the  motion  to  be  communicated  from  the 
preceding  moving  particle.  Waves  exist  in 
water,  in  air  (sound-waves),  in  ether  (light- 
waves), kc  [Sound,  Undulatorv-tueorv.] 
A  wave  upon  the  open  ocean  alternately 
rises  into  a  ridge  and  sinks  iuto  a  depres- 
sion (the  trough  of  tlie  sea).  Anything  float- 
ing, say  a  quantity  of  sargasso  sea- weed,  rises 
on  a  billow  and  sinks  again  as  the  wave 
fulls,  without  otherwise  changing  its  plaL-e. 
Even  the  undulatory  movement  afl^ecte  the 
water  only  to  a  few  feet  in  depth,  where, 
unless  there  are  submarine  currents,  all  is 
still.  When  a  wave  comes  inshore  and  enters 
a  narrow  gulf,  it  becomes  affected  both  by  the 
return  of  the  reflex  waves  from  its  sides  and 
the  friction  of  the  bottom,  if  the  water  be 
sliallow,  so  that  instead  of  a  movement  mainly 
up  and  down,  it  now  becomes  progressive,  and 
breaks  in  a  series  of  billows  on  the  sands  or 
rocks.  In  the  former  case  the  water  runs 
up  the  sand,  and  then  recedes  considerably 
before  the  next  wave  comes  in.  Sea  waves 
are  mainly  caused  by  the  wind.  If  a  breeze 
blowing  off  the  shore  cause  ripples  near  the 
laud,  these  will  rise  higher  the  farther  they 
are  from  the  shore  if  the  cause  which  brought 
them  into  being  continues  to  operate.  Out 
on  the  open  ocean  they  rise  to  some  feet  in 
elevation,  but  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  to  call 
them  "  mountains  high "  :  they  have,  how- 
ever, been  witnessed  approximately  sixty  feet 
from  trough  to  summit  in  the  Atlantic. 
When  they  rise  into  a  sharp  ridge,  and 
the  wind  is  strong,  they  crest  over,  break, 
and  fall  on  the  leeward  side  with  abund- 
ant spray ;  but  this  does  not  occur  on  the 
ocean  to  the  same  extent  as  near  shore.  The 
fmce  of  waves  is  so  great  tliat,  geologically 
viewed,  they  are  a  potent  force  in  altering  the 
conformation  of  coasts.  When  in  a  storm 
they  break  with  transcendent  force  on  a 
shore  they  scoop  out  soft  shales  into  caves, 
allowing  the  harder  rocks  above  in  time  to 
fall  in,  or  they  break  off  portions  of  those 
harder  rocks  themselves,  besides  grinding 
against  each  other  any  fallen  slabs  which  may 
already  be  lying  on  the  beach. 

wave-borne,  a.     Borne  or  carried  on  or 

by  the  waves. 

wave-breast,  s. 

JiKlaism:  The  breast  of  an  animal  which 
has  been  offered  in  saciittce  used  as  a  wave- 
offer-iTig  (q.v.). 

wave-length,  s.  The  distance  between 
the  crrsts  of  two  adjacent  waves,  or  between 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  depressions  on  each 
Bide  of  a  wave. 

wave-line  principle,  s. 

Ship-build.:  The  principle  of  building  ships 
with  contours  scientifically  adapted  to  tlie 
curves  of  the  sea-waves  they  have  to  traverse. 
It  was  introduced   by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  in 


consequence  of  experiments  made  by  him  in 
1S34.  Two  years  later  a  Committee  of  Iho 
British  Association  was  appointed  to  repon 
on  the  subject.  The  principle  is  now  gene- 
rally adopted. 

wave-loaf.  «. 

Judaism :  A  loaf  for  a  wave-offering  (q.v.). 
wave-moths,  s.  pL 
Entom. :  The  Acidalids,  a  family  of  Geo- 
meter Moths. 

wave-motion,  s.  Motion  in  curves  alter- 
nately Cimcave  and  convex,  like  that  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea ;  uudulatory  motion. 

wave-ofifering.  s. 

Judaism:  Hi?b.  nc^^H  {tenuphah)  =  agita- 
tion, tumult,  a  wave-offering,  from  ni3  {nuph) 
=  to  agitate,  to  wave.  An  offering  which  is 
believed  by  the  Rabbis  to  have  been  waved 
to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  "before 
the  Lord,"  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereignty  over  the  earth.  It  is  often  com- 
bined with  the  similar  heave-otTering,  believed 
to  have  been  waved  u]»wards  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  rule  over  heaven.  It  is  con- 
nected also  with  the  peace-offering,  of  which 
it,  as  a  rule,  constituted  a  jtart.  When  an 
animal  was  presented  in  sacriUce,  the  shoulder 
was  often  offered  as  a  heave-offering  and  the 
breast  as  wave-offering.  [Wave-bbeast.]  Both 
afterwards  became  the  perquisites  of  the 
priests.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Passover 
a  sheaf  was  waved.  At  Pentecost  two 
lambs  of  the  first  year  were  to  be  offered  as 
a  peace-offering,  and  both  were  to  be  waved, 
(Lev.  I.  U,  xxiiL  11-15,  20;  Numb.  vi.  20, 
xviii.  11.) 

"And  waved  them  for  a  wave-offering  before  th» 
Lord  "--/,cp.  viiL  27. 

wave-path.  s. 

Physics:  Any  radial  line  along  which  an 
earthquake  is  propagated  from  its  origin. 
[Seismic-centre.] 

wave-Shell,  s. 

Physics ;  One  of  the  waves  of  alternate  com- 
pression and  expansion,  propagated  during  an 
earthquake  in  all  directious  from  the  seismic 
centre  to  the  earth's  surface.  Theoretically 
these  should  have  the  form  of  concentric 
sliells ;  but,  as  the  earth's  crust  is  made  up 
of  rocks  varying  greatly  in  density  and  elas- 
ticity, the  waves  will  necessarily  have  greater 
velocity  in  one  direction  than  in  another, 
whilst  the  transit  of  the  wave  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  bleach  of  continuity  in  the  trans- 
mitting medium.    {Encyc.  Brit.) 

wave-trap,  s. 

Hydr,  Eng. :  A  widening  inward  of  the  sides 
of  piers,  to  afford  sjiace  for  storm-waves  which 
roll  in  at  the  entrance  to  spread  and  extend 
themselves. 

wave-wine,  s. 

Bot. :  Convolvulus,  or  Calystegia  sepium,  and 
Convolvulus  arveTisis.    {Britten  £  Holla7id.y 

wave-worn,  a.    Worn  by  the  waves. 

"  The  wai-e-woni  horns  of  the  echoing  bank," 

Te^nnyaon:  Dying  Swan,  29. 

wave  (1),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  wajian;  cogn.  with 
O.  Icel.  fa/a,  vafra,  vnfia  =  to  waver  ;  vaji  = 
hesitation ;  vdfa,  vdfa,  vafa  =  to  swing,  to 
vibrate  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  waben=  to  wave ;  loabe- 
ren,  wabelen,  webeUn  —  to  fluctuate.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  moved  loosely  one  way  and  the 
other  ;  to  play  loosely  ;  to  float,  to  flutter. 

"  Those  fotemea  .  .  .  saw  the  bauersaiid  stauderdea 
wave  with  the  wynde."—Be>-ners :  FroUsart ;  Cronycte. 
vol.  i.,  ch.  ciiL 

t  2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal ;  to  beckon. 

•  3.  To  waver ;  to  be  in  an  unsettled  stat«  ; 
to  hesitate,  to  fluctuate. 

"  Rewaved  Indifferently  betwixtdoing  them  neither 
good  nor  harm." — Shakesp. :  Coriolamu,  it  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other ;  to  move 

to  and  fro  ;  to  brandish. 

"  King  Helenus  wao'd  high  the  Thriicinn  blade." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xiH.  TSa. 

t  2.  To  signify,  command,  or  denote  by  a 
waving  motion  ;  to  indicate  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand  or  the  like  ;  to  give  a  waving  signal  for. 

"  She  spoke,  and  bowing  waoed 
Dismissal."  Tennunim  :  Frinceu.  li.  84. 

*3.  To  raise  into  irregnlarities  of  surface. 

•  4.  To  waft ;  to  bear  or  carry  through  a 
buoyant  medium. 


I&te,  f^t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  ^U,  fothcr:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^li^  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub«  ciire,  qjiite,  cur.  rule,  flill;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e;  ey  =:  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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5.  To  iittrart  the  attention  of,  or  to  direct, 
by  a  Wiiviiii^'  motion  ;  to  signal  by  waving  the 
hand  or  tlie  like  ;  to  boclcoii. 

"  litoavei  me  furth  again  ;— I'll  follow  It" 

ShakMp. :  BamUt.  L  4. 

•wave  (2),  v.f.    IWaive.1 

•  wave,  prtL  of  v.    [Weave.] 

wavedt  v*i-  ix"".  &  a.    ["WavkO).  »0 

A.  As  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  M'tved  to  and  fro,  or  one  way  and  the 
other;  brandished. 

•2.  Variegated  in  Instre  ;  watered. 

"The  letived  water  cb*melot  wasfroiD  thebeplimlng 
Mteeiiied  the  richest  wid  bravest  wea,rlng."—f.  Hoi- 
tami     Plhiie.  bk.  vHI.,  ch.  xlvUL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  [Undulated,  2.]. 

2.  Entom.  ;  Having  the  mnrgln  of  the  bmly 
indented  with  a  series  or  succes-sion  of  arched 
seginents  or  incisions. 

3.  Her. :  The  sarae  as  Ondb  (q.v.). 

•wave'-less,  o.  [Eng.  icave,  s.  ;  -less.)  Free 
from  waves;  not  waving;  not  disturbed  or 
agitated  ;  still. 

•  wave'-let,  s.  [Eng.  wave,  s. ;  dimin.  Buff. 
-let.]    A  little  wave  ;  a  ripple  on  water. 

■'  How  it«  tBaoeleU  laugh  and  glisten." 

Lonstfellow :  uriiOcing  Song. 

wave' -like,  a.  [Eng.  lyaw,  s.,  and  i^A:e.]  Like 
or  resembling  a  wave  or  waves. 

wa'-vell-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Wavell,  who  dis- 
covered it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min..).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  mostly 
occurring  in  globular  or  hemispherical  groups 
of  radiating  crystals.  Hardness,  3'25  to  4; 
8p.  gr.,  2337 ;  lustre,  vitreous,  sometimes 
resinous ;  colour,  white,  shades  of  yellow, 
green,  gmy,  brown,  black.  Compos.  :  phos- 
phoric acid,  3-4--t;  alumina,  37-3;  water,  283 
=  100,  wliicb  is  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
3AI2O32PO5  +  12HO. 

waV-er,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  vxLve  (1),  v.  ;  A.S. 
wmfi't  =  wandering,  restless  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vaSra  =  to  hover  about ;  Norw.  vavra  =  to 
flap  about.] 

1.  To  play  or  move  here  and  there,  or  to 
and  fro  ;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other;  to 
flutter. 

"  It  viavert  aa  long  aa  it  ia  free,  and  Is  at  rest  when 
It  can  choose  uomoi-e.'—flp.  raytor;  Swvnon*.  vol.  lU., 
Ber.  7. 

2.  To  be  unsettled  in  opinion  ;  to  be  unde- 
termined ;  to  fluctuate,  to  hesitate,  to  vacillate. 

"  His  ftothorlty  and  example  hatl  Induced  Home  of 
his  brelliren,  who  had  at  first  wavered,  to  resign  their 
beiietkea."— i/iRviii/itj/  -■  Hist.   Eng.,  eh.  xriL 

*  3.  To  be  in  danger  of  falling  or  failing ;  to 
totter,  to  reel. 

"  Thoufth  it  were  waveninge  and  in  damigerto  fall" 
—Sir  T.  Slyot :  Governour.  bk.  i..  ch.  xi. 

WaV-er,  s.  [Prob.  from  ivave,  s.]  A  sapling 
or  young  timber-tree.    (Evelyn.) 

wav'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  waver,  v. ;  -«■.]  One 
who  wavers,  hesitates,  or  vacillates  ;  one  who 
is  unsettled  in  opinion. 

"  But  come,  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me. 

Shakesp.  :  Rumeo  *  Juliet,  iL  3. 

Wav'-er-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Waver,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .lis  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

"  Ita  ioavering  Image  there." 

LongfeU(*w:  Th«  Bridge. 

C.  As  subst. :  Doubt ;  unsettled  state  of 
mind. 

"  The  people  wer  in  a  wavortT^."^  Udal :  Luke  vt 

Wav'-er-mg-ly,  ode.  [Eng.  wavering;  -ly.] 
in  a  wavering,  hesitiitiiig,  or  vacillating  man- 
ner ;  with  hesitation,  doubt,  or  vacillation. 

"  Loke  not  waoeringly  about  you." — Udai  :  I  Peter, 
ch.  V. 

wa.v'-er-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wavering ;  -Tiess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wavering  ;  hesi- 
tation, doubt,  vacillatiou. 

"The  waveringnett  of  our  cuplditlea."— J/o««(iiw«." 
BmoiiU  Sitayt.    (PreL) 

Wave'-son,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  hut  prob. 
connected  with  icdi/ rather  than  wave.]  A 
term  applied  to  goods  which,  aftershipwreck, 
appear  floating  on  the  sea. 


wav'-i-ness,  ».      [Eng.  wavy; 
quality  or  state  of  being  wavy. 
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•  wav'-ure,  ».  [Eng.  «>ow«(2),  v.  ;-u«,]  The 
act  of  waving  or  putting  off. 

waV-^,  •  wav-lo,  a.    [Eng.  wav{e),  s. ;  -y.] 

X.  Ordinary  Language: 
•  1.  Rising  or  swelling  in  waves ;  full  of 
waves. 

■  Thirtlo  hollow  bottom'dharki  divide  the  mmi-J/-  hmh.' 

2.  Showing  undulations  or  fluctuations  of 
any  kind  ;  rising  and  falling  asinvraves;  mov- 
ing or  playittg  to  and  fro. 

"  Loufi  teary  wroatha 
Olflowure."  CvKfKT:  TdMk,v.  168. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  [Undulated,  2.], 

2.  Her. :  Ond6  (q.v.). 

*Wawe,  «.  [Icel.  vdgr;  Dan.  vow;  Ger.  wage.] 
A  wave. 

"TIjei  weren  dryupu  hldlr  anil  thldlr  with  •»«»(*- ' 
—  Wycliffo.  iiiAfl  vilL 

•wawl  (1),  "wawle,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  variant 
of  wat7.]     To  cry,  t*i  wail. 

"  The  ftrat  tiiue  that  we  Hmell  the  air, 
We  wawle  and  cry."  Shake^. :  Lmr,  Iv.  e. 

w4wl  (2),  waul  (2),  V.i.  [Prob.  allied  to  A.S. 
weatunan  ;  Eng.  wallow.]  To  look  wildly  ;  to 
roll  the  eyes.    {Scotch.) 

waW-l]^,  a.     [Waly.] 

wStX,  s.     [A.8.  weox;   cogn.  with  Du^.  was; 
Icel.  &  Sw.  vox  :  Dan.  vox  ;  Ger.  wachs  ;  Ruas. 
vosk' ;  Lith.  waszkas.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  tame  as  Sealino-wax  (q.v.). 

2.  Cerumen  (q.v.). 

3.  A  rage.     {Schoolboys'  slang.) 

"  She's  in  a  terrible  wax."—B.  Kingtley  :  Raventhoe, 
oh.  V. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Any  substance  more  or  less  resem- 
bling beeswax.  Secretions  or  excretions  of  sucli 
a  kind  exist  as  a  delii-ate  bloom  on  the  phini  ; 
fts  dense  agglomerations  of  rods  or  needh-s 
on  the  leaf  of  tlie  rye ;  as  simple  coatings  or 
granules  on  the  "  frosted  "  leaves  of  many 
lilies,  as  coatings  of  rods  standing  vertically 
on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  as  on  the  leaves 
of  the  banana,  or  as  incrustations,  as  in 
Opuntia.    {Thome.) 

2.  Chem.  :  A  term  originally  restricted  to 
beeswax,  but  now  extended  to  various  bodies 
possessing  similar  characters,  found  widely 
diff"u3ed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurring 
as  a  coating  on  various  parts  of  plants,  as 
leaves,  fruits,  Ac.  They  contain  but  a  small 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  nppear  to  consist 
of  the  higher  meiiibers  of  the  fatty  acids, 
combined  witli  alcohol  radicals.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  they  are  more  or  less  hard, 
beaome  soft  wlien  warmed,  and  melt  below 
100';  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
ah-nhol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  in  chloroform, 
and  in  the  fixe<l  and  volatile  (»ila.  Candles  of 
beeswax  are  nidiMifactured  by  poiiring  nn-ltcd 
wax  upon  the  wieks  until  of  pn-per  ihicknees, 
when  they  are  mlled  while  still  plastic  on  a 
marble  flab.  It  nmkft:  excellent  caiuiles,  whiili 
have  a  pleasant  ud-r,  but  is  tuu  high  priced  to 
be  mucli  used  for  this  purpose.  It  iBt-nipl".vi'd 
for  waxing  politsht-d  floors,  as  an  ingredient  in 
some  vaiuishes,  and  in  nuiking  litliogra)>liic 
crayons.  The  ancients  miuk'  niut.h  use  of  wax 
for  writing  tablets,  it  being  easy  to  obliterate 
the  writing  by  the  blunt  end  of  the  stylus. 
The  art  of  modelling  jiurtraita  and  figures  in 
wax  is  of  prehisturic  date.  The  Greeks  were 
very  skillful  in  this  art,  and  the  R<.)nians  had 
wax  portraits  of  thtir  ancestors  hung  in  their 
huuse  entrances,  as  pn^uf  of  ancient  pedigiee. 
Wax  modelling  in  figvires,  flowers,  Ac,  is  Ktill 
a  popular  art.  Much  wax  is  produced  in  the 
i'nited  States,  wldle  the  myrtle-berry  (Myrica 
ceri/era)  yields  a  waxy  substance  much  necii  in 
candle-making.  Similar  jihints  art-  fuund  in 
Sunth  America  and  Africa.  [Beeswax, 
Chinese-wax,  Mineual-wax,  Spehmaceti.] 

3.  Mannf.  rf  Comm. :  Vegetable  wax  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  used  for  candles  in  China 
earlier  than  in  Europe.  It  wa.<!  first  employed 
in  England  for  the  purpose  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

4.  Pharm. :  Wax  is  emollient  and  deiuul- 
cent ;  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  oint- 
ments, plasters,  &c. 

wax-basket,  s.  A  fancy  basket  made 
of  wire  find  cniited  with  wax.    {Simmnn'ls.) 


wax  btU,  >.    [WAXii't.L.] 
wax-oandlOp  «.     A  candle  made  of  wax. 

*  wax-ohondler,  s.    A  maker  or  sullor 

of  wiix-cjuidU-s. 

wax  cloth,  s.     A  popular  but  erroneom 

name  lor  lluur-eioth  (q.v.). 

wax-clu8tor,  s. 

Bot.:  GunUlteria  kispida.  The  berrlea  nro 
white,  with  u  taste  somewliat  like  that  of  tho 
gooseberry,  but  more  bitter.  Found  in  Tai* 
mania. 

wax -coal,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Pyrojjissite  (q.v.), 

wax-doll.  ■'!.  A  child's  doll  made  entirely 
or  partly  ul  wax. 

wax -end,  "waxed-end,  s.    A  shoe* 

makers  at- winj,'- thread  cnvrred  with  resin 
(shoemaker's  wax),  and  having  a  bristle  fas- 
tened at  the  end,  to  enable  it  to  lead  throU);ii 
tlie  hole  made  by  the  awl. 

wax  flower,  s. 

1.  cril.  lAing. :  An  artificial  flower  made  of 
wax. 

2.  Lot. :  Clusia  insignis.    [Clusia.] 
wax-Insect,  ». 

EntrtTii.  :  Coccus  sinensis,  or  Pela,  a  small 
white  insect,  a  native  of  China,  valuable  on 
account  of  thu  wax  it  protlnces.  It  rce<ls 
chiefly  on  a  kind  of  suntarh  {Rhus  succada' 
nenvi),  and  the  wax  is  deposited  on  the 
branches  as  a  coating  whieli  resembles  hoar* 
frost.  This  is  scraped  off  and  used  for  making 
candles.    [Cervi,-i.t,botate.J 

*  wax  kernel,  s.  A  kind  of  concretion 
in  the  flesh. 

"A  (onlaiiL-l  111  Iter  nock  was  much  luflaiii'-d.  and 
many  waxkernelt  about  it." — Wiiemnrt  :  .Hurgrry, 

wax-light,  3.    A  taper  made  of  wax. 

wax-modelling,  s.    The  act  or  art  of 

making  models  ami  flgures  in  wax.  Culled 
also  the  Ceroplustic  Art.  The  process  has 
been  generally  superseded  by  that  of  clay  and 
eand  iiutdelliiig,  though  wax  is  still  employed 
by  silversmiths. 

wax-moth,  s. 

Entnvi. :  Any  individual  of  the  family  Gal- 
leridre  (q.v.);  specif.,  Calleria  mellonella,  the 
larva  of  which  feeds  on  wax  in  hives. 

wax-myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  ceri/era.  [Bayberrt,  2, 
Candleberrv,  Mvrtle.1 

wax-opal,  5. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  opal,  presenting  a  waxy 
lustre  on  fracture  surfaces. 

wax-painting,   s.     The   same   as    Es- 

CAUSTIC-PAINTINO  (q.V.). 

waX'palm,  s. 

Bot.:  Humboldt's  name  for  CeroxyUm  andt- 
cola,  a  tine  palm,  growing  in  the  Andes  of 
New  Grenada,  near  the  sources  of  the  Magil.i* 
lena  and  Cauca  rivers.  It  has  a  straight  el  mi, 
somewhat  thicker  at  its  middle  part  than 
above  or  below,  and  ternnnating  above  in  a 
tuft  of  six  or  eight  large  pinnate  leaves.  Tho 
flowers,  which  are  polygamous,  are  in  panicles 
the  calyx  of  three  small  scales,  the  petals 
three,  the  stamens  numerous,  with  short  Itla- 
ments  ;  the  fruit,  a  .'•mall  round  drupe  with 
a  single  .seed.  The  trunk  is  covered  by  a 
coating  of  wax,  whic-h  exudes  from  the  space 
between  the  insertion  of  the  h-;ives.  Accord- 
ing to  Vauquelin,  this  wax  is  a  concrete  in- 
flammable substjince,  consisting  of  one-third 
of  actual  wax  and  two-thirds  of  resin. 

wax-paper,  s.  A  kind  of  paper  prepared 
by  spreading  over  its  surface  a  coating  made 
of  white  wax,  turpentine,  and  spcunniceti. 

"  wax-red,  a.  Of  a  bright-red  colour, 
resembling  that  of  sealing-wax. 

"  Set  thy  Beal-mftTiiifil  on  uiy  wox-r*/  Iip«.* 

Shakeip.  :    Vanui  i  Adtjitu.  iXd. 

•wax-scot,  5.  A  duty  anciently  paid 
twice  a  yt-ar  towards  the  charge  of  wax- 
candles  in  churches. 

wax-tree,  s. 

1,  A  name  common  to  plants  of  the  genua 
Vismia  (q.v.).  The  wax-tree  of  Guiaua  is 
Vismiaguiajiensis:  that  of  Cayenne,  V.cayan- 
eTisis.  These,  with  all  other  species  of  L'le 
genus,  yield  a  waxy  or  resinous  juice. 


b611,  bo^;  p^t,  iS^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hin,  bengh;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -rng. 
-oian,  -tian  =  Bhan«    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  dpL 
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2.  Ligustrtim  lucidum.   A  kind  of  vegetable 
wax  is  said  to  be  ubtained  from  it  in  China. 
wax-wlng,  s.    [Waxwino.J 
wax-work,  s. 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Work  executed  in  wax,  esp.,  figures 
formed  in  wax  in  imitation  of  real  beings  ; 
also,  anatomical  preparations  in  wax,  models 
of  fi-iiit,  tlowers.  &c.  Tiie  art  of  modelling  in 
wax  is  very  ancient;  the  Romans  used  to  set 
up  wax  images  of  their  ancestors  in  the  atrium 
of  their  houses.    (Salliist:  Jug.,  iv.  6.) 

2.  (Pi) :  An  exhibition  of  wax  figures  repre- 
senting celebrated  or  notorious  characters ; 
the  place  where  a  collection  of  such  figures 
is  exiiibited. 

"  Wnx-u>ork»  l3  the  kind  of  a  busineaa  as  a  roan  gets 
used  to  and  frieudly  with.  After  a  mri.uueT."—Scribner  s 
Magazine,  Aug..  1877,  p.  467. 

II.  Hot. :  Cc?a5(russca»dens,  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  name  is  given  from  the  scarlet 
covering  of  the  seeds.     [Celastrus.J 

wax-worker,  s. 

1.  One  who  works  in  wax  ;  a  maker  of  wax* 
work. 

2.  A  bee  which  makes  wax. 

wS.X  (1),  v.t.  {Wax,  s.)  To  smear  or  rub  with 
wax  ;  to  apply  wai  to ;  to  treat  or  join  witli 
wax. 

"  Uuequal  in  their  length,  aud  waxed  with  care." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

W^X  (2),  'waxe,  *  wex  (pa.  t.  loaxed,  *wcx, 
*  wox ;  pa.  par.  waxed,  *  loaxen,  *  wexen,  *  woxen), 
v.i.  (A.S.  «Jeaa:a;t  (pa.  t.  weox,  pa.  par.  ge- 
weaxen) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  loassen ;  Icel.  va:xa ; 
Dan.  v(xxe ;  Sw.  vdxa  ;  Ger.  wachsen  ;  Goth. 
wahojan.  From  the  same  root  come  Lat, 
axigeo  =  to  increase  ;  vigeo-=  to  flourish  ;  Eng. 
eke,  mgour,  &c.] 

1.  To  increase  in  size ;  to  become  larger ;  to 
grow.   (Coiifper:  Nature  Uiiimjnired  by  Time.) 

2.  To  pass  ftom  one  state  to  another ;  to 
become. 

"  We  may  obaerve  it  growing  with  age,  waxing 
bigger  and  stronger."  —  Barrow:  Sermons.  voL  i., 
aer.  4. 

'wax'-bill,  s.     [Eng.  loax,  and  bill  (1).] 

Oniith.  :  A  popular  name  for  Swainson's 
genua  Eatrelda,  from  the  waxy-red  colour  of 
their  bills.  Estreldaaviandava  is  the  Red,  aud 
E.  foniiosa  the  Green  Waxbill. 

"In  tlie  form  of  their  beak  the  n'axbUls,  as  Blyth 
calls  tbein,  deviate  towards  the  Finches  and  Linneta." 
—Jerdon  :  Birds  of  India,  ii.  359. 

wax'-en,  a.     lEng.  wax,  s. ;  -en.] 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wax. 

'■  Within  the  cave  the  clusterlnu;  bees  attend 
Their  waxen  works,  or  from  the  roof  depend," 

Pope  :  Homer :  Odyssey  xiiL  131. 

2.  Covered  with  wax  ;  waxed  over. 

"  To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  aorae  contrive." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Qeorgic  Iv.  237. 

*  3.  Resembling  wax ;  soft  as  wax ;  im- 
pressible.   (^'^fc^. :  Rape  of  Lit£rece,\,2A0.) 

waxen  chatterer,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Bohemian  Waxwing  (q.v.). 

wlix'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wax  (1),  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  waxes  ;  specif.,  an  attachment 
to  wax  the  thread  in  a  sewing  machine  used 
for  shoemaking,  harness-making,  &c. 

wax'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  waxy ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  waxy. 

W^'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Wax  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .-43  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  process  of  finishing  leatner. 

2.  The  treatment  of  thread  with  soft  wax 
in  the  sewing-machine  for  boots  and  shoes. 

3.  The  process  of  stopping  out  colours  in 
calico-printing. 

W^X-wing,  s.     [Eng.  wax,  a.,  and  mng.] 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  genus  Anipelis  (=  t  Bombycilla),  from  the 
fact  that  in  two  of  the  three  species  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  quills  terminate  in  horny  ex- 
pansions uf  the  shaft,  somewhat  resembling 
pieces  of  red  sealing-wax.  Ampelis  garrula, 
the  European  or  Bohemian  Waxwing  (q.v.), 
and  A.  cedrornm,  the  American  Waxwing  or 
Cedar-bird  (q.v.),  have  these  spots;  but  they 
are  absent  in  A.  phcenicoptera,  the  Asiatic  or 
Japanese  Waxwing. 


Wix'-^,  "W&X'-e^,  a.     [Eng.  wax,  8.  :  -y.] 
I,  Ordinary  Uuigiiage : 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  wax  ;  abounding 
in  wax. 

2.  Resembling  wax  in  appearance,  softness, 
j>lnsticity,  impressibility,  or  the  like  ;  hence, 
yielding,  pliable,  impressionable. 

"  He  la  servile  in  imitation,  waxey  to  perswasloua." 
Bp.  Halt:  CJiaracterisms,  bk.  U. 

3.  Angry,  cross.     (Schoolboys'  slang.) 

"I  could  make  him  a  little  waxy  with  me."— 
Dickens:  Bleak  House,  ch.  xxiv, 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  texture  and  colour  of 
new  wax,  as  the  pollen  masses  of  various 
orchids.     [Ceraceous.] 

waxy-degeneration,  s. 

Pathol.  :  The  transformation  of  the  liver  into 
a  tough  substance  resembling  yellow  wax,  the 
organ  increasing  ultimately  in  weight  till  it 
weighs  eight  or  nine  instead  of  three  to  four 
pounds.  The  disease  is  constitutional,  comes 
on  insidiously,  and  is  incurable.  Called  also 
Amyloid,  Albuminous,  Lardaceous,  or  Scro- 
fulous Degeneration  of  the  Liver. 

waxy-infiltratlon,  s. 

Patliol. :  The  infiltration  of  waxy  matter  into 
any  organ  of  the  body.  The  most  highly-de- 
veloped and  dangerous  form  of  it  is  waxy 
degeneration  of  the  liver  (q.v.). 

waxy-kidney,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  kidney  affected  by  lardaceous 
disease  (q.v.). 

waxy-yellow,  a.  &.  s. 

Bot.  :  Dull  yelluw  with  a  soft  mixture  of 
reddish -brown. 

*way  (1),  *waye,  v.t.    [Weigh.J 

*  way  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Way,  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  in  ;  to  proceed  along. 

2.  To  go  or  journey  to. 

3.  To  put  in  the  way  ;  to  teach  to  go  in  the 
way  ;  to  break  to  the  ruad.    (Said  of  horses.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  journey,  to  travel,  to  go. 

"On  a  tlioe,  as  they  together  waued." 

Spenser:  /".  Q.,  IV.  11.  12. 

way,  *  waye,  *  wey.  •  weye,  s.  [A.S.  weg  ; 
cngn.  with  Dut.  weg;  Icel.  vegr ;  Dan.  vei : 
Sw.  vdg  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  loec ;  Ger.  weg ;  Goth. 
wigs;  Lat.  via;  Sansc.  vaha  =  &  road,  from 
vah  =  to  carry.] 
L  Ordi'nary  Language : 

I.  A  track  or  path  along  which  one  goes, 
passes,  or  journeys  ;  a  place  for  passage  ;  a 
j.ath,  road,  route,  street,  or  passage  of  any 
kind. 

■"A  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garmenta  In 
the  tcav.'  —MtUthew  xxi.  8. 

*  2.  Passage,  passing. 

■'  Shut  the  doors  against  his  way." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  S. 

3.  A  going,  moving,  or  passing  from  one 
place  to  another ;  progression,  transit,  journey. 

"  The  Lord  .  .  .  prosper  thy  way."— Gones'^xxlv.  40. 

4.  Path  or  course  in  life.    (Prov.  xiii.  15). 

5.  Length  of  space  ;  distance. 

"■Ti3  buta  little  way  that  I  can  brin,i  you." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  Ul.  4. 

6.  Direction  of  motion,  progress,  or  travel ; 
course  ;  relative  position  or  motion  to  or  from 
a  certain  point ;  tendency  of  action. 

"  He  turns  his  lips  another  way." 

Shakefip.  :  Venus  rf  Adonis,  90. 

7.  The  means  liy  which  anything  is  reached, 
att-ained,  obtained,  or  accomplished ;  pro- 
ceeding, course,  scheme,  plan,  device. 

"  My  best  way  La  to  creep  uuder  his  gaberdine." 
Shakesp. :  Tetnpest,  it.  2. 

8.  Method  or  manner  of  proceeding  ;  mode, 

fashion,  style. 

"  Aa  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  forest  3tray, 
Both  may  be  lost,  but  each  in  his  own  way." 

Cowper :  Bope,  277. 

*  9.  Character,  kind,  tendency. 

"  MeD  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  17//..  i.  3. 

10.  Usual  mode  of  action  or  conduct ;  mode 
of  dealing  ;  method  of  life  or  action  ;  regular 
or  habitual  course  or  scheme  of  life  ;  habit. 

"  All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.'— 
Generis  vi.  12. 

II.  Resolved  plan  or  mode  of  action  ;  course 
determined  on  or  chosen  as  one's  own  ;  parti- 
cular will  or  humour. 

If  I  had  ray  way, 


12.  Respect,  point,  view. 

"You  wrong  ma  every  way." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Oceiar,  iv.  %. 

13.  Sphere  of  observation. 

"The  general  officers  and  the  public  ministers  that 
fell  in  my  way  were  generally  subject  to  the  gout." — 
Temple. 

II,  Nautical : 

1.  Progress  or  motion  through  the  water ; 
as,  a  vessel  under  way. 

2.  Speed,  motive  power:  as,  Tlie  boat  had 
a  good  deal  of  way  on  when  the  accident  o<S' 
cur  red. 

3.  Plural: 

(1)  [BiLOE-WAV]. 

(2)  Balks  or  skids  for  rolling  up  weights  oi 
for  sliding  them  down. 

TI  Way&nd  ways  are  used  in  certain  phrasea 
in  the  sense  of  wise. 

"  But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void  after  he 
hath  hejird  theiu.  then  he  shall  bejir  her  luiquity."— 
y^umbers  xxx.  15. 

H  Way  is  both  general  and  indefinite : 
manner  and  method  are  species  of  the  way 
chosen  by  design ;  the  course  and  the  means 
are  the  way  which  we  pursue  in  our  moral 
conduct. 

IT  1.  By  the  way  :  [By,  C.  9.]. 

2.  By  way  of: 

(1)  By  the  route  or  road  of:  as,  To  travel 
by  way  of  Paris. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of ;  as  being  ;  to  serve 
for  or  in  lieu  of:  as,  He  said  this  by  way  of 
introduction. 

3.  Coine  your  way,  Come  your  ways :  Come, 
come  on ;  a  phrase  often  used  as  an  encou- 
ragement or  invitation  to  approach  or  accom- 
pany the  speaker. 

"  Come  your  way,  six."— Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Jfeo- 
sure,  lii.  2. 

4.  Covered  way.  Covert  way:  [Covered-way.] 

5.  In  thi  family  way  :  [Family-way]. 

6.  In  the  way :  In  a  position  to  obstruct  or 
hinder ;  of  such  a  nature  as  to  obstruct, 
hinder,  or  impede:  as,  He  is  always  in  the 
way. 

7.  In  Vie  way  of: 

(1)  So  as  to  meet,  fall  in  with,  or  gain  :  aa, 
He  put  nie  in  the  way  of  doing  business. 

(2)  In  respect  of  ;  as  regards. 

"  What  my  tougue  cau  do  in  the  way  (y  flatteir." 
Shakesp. :  Coriotanus,  iiL  i 

8.  Milky  way:  [Galaxy]. 

9.  On  the  way  :  In  going,  travelling,  or  pass- 
ing along  ;  hence,  in  a  state  of  piogressioa 
or  advancement  towards  completion  or  ac- 
complishment. 

"  You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York." 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  IL  1. 

10.  Out  of  the  way  : 

(1)  Not  in  the  proper  course ;  in  such  a 
position  or  condition  as  to  pass  or  miss  one'a 
object;  in  such  a  place  or  state  as  to  be 
hindered,  impeded,  incommoded,  or  pre- 
vented. 

"  Men  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things, 
must  be  guilty  of  absurdity  or  rudeness."— ^icAard- 
Bon:  Clarissa. 

(2)  Not  in  its  proper  place,  or  where  it  can 
be  found  or  met  with  ;  hence,  concealed,  lost, 
hidden,  gone. 

"  Is 't  lost?  ifl'teone?  speak,  is  it  out  of  the  way  f 
Shakesp.  :  OtheUu.  Ul.  4. 

(3)  Not  in  the  usual,  ordinary,  or  regular 
course ;  out  of  the  beaten  track ;  hence,  un- 
usual, extraordinary,  remarkable,  striking, 
notable  ;  as,  That  is  nothing  out  of  tlie  way. 
(Colloq.) 

(4)  Used  as  an  order  to  make  room. 

"Outo/theway.l  a&y."  SJiakesp. :  Tempe^.Ll. 

11.  Right  of  way : 

Law:  A  privilege  which  an  individual  oi 
a  particular  description  of  individuals  may 
have  of  going  over  another's  grounds,  subject 
to  certain  conditions  or  sanctioned  by  the 
custom  by  virtue  of  which  the  right  exists. 
A  right  of  way  may  be  claimed  by  prescrip- 
tion and  immemorial  usage,  such  right  being 
absolute  and  indefeasable  if  pioved  to  be  used 
down  to  the  timeof  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  It  may  also  be  granted  by  special 
permission,  as  when  the  owner  of  lands  grants 
to  another  liberty  of  passing  over  his  grounds 
in  order  to  go  to  church,  market,  or  the  like, 
in  which  case  the  gift  is  confined  to  the 
grantee  alone,  and  dies  with  liim.  Again,  a 
ri^ht  of  way  may  arise  by  act  and  operation 
of  law,  as    when  a  man  grants  a  piece  of 


f&te,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  ptft* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^ian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw* 
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ground  in  ttie  inidille  of  his  fu-M  lie  at  the 
same  tacitly  aiit-l  impliedly  grams  a  way  to 
eome  at  it. 

12.  To  give  way :  [Give,  IT  23.]. 

13.  To  go  Quit's  ivay  (or  ways) ;  To  take  one's 
departure  ;  to  depart ;  to  go  olf.  (Often  used 
as  implying  reproach.) 

"Qo  thy  teayt,  I  begin  to  be  awewy  of  thee."— 
Bhaketp. :  All'*  WeU.  Iv.  6. 

U.  To  go  the  way  of  all  fifsh  (or  Of  all  the 
tarth):  To  die.    (1  Kings  ii.  2.) 

15.  To  Jiave  way.  To  have  one's  leay ;  To  have 
free  scope. 

"  Let  him  have  hU  vai/."—Shakegp. :  AlVt  n'etl,  ill.  6. 

16.  To  hold  one's  way :  To  keep  one's  course ; 
to  go  on  ;  not  to  stop. 

17.  To  lead  the  way  :  To  be  the  first  or  most 
tdvani.'fd  in  a  march,  proe^ssinn,  progress,  or 
the  like  ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  loader,  guide,  &c. 

18.  To  make  one's  way:  To  advance  suc- 
cessfully ;  to  find  and  pursue  a  successful 
career ;  to  prosper ;  to  advance  in  life  by  one's 
own  exertions, 

19.  To  make  wTay:  [Make,  v.,  IT  36.]. 

20.  To  take  one's  own  way  :  To  follow  one's 
own  fancy,  opinion,  plan,  or  inclination. 

"  Take  your  own  v}ay"—Sh(tkvsp.  :  Cymbeline,  L  B, 

21.  To  take  one's  way  :  To  start  ;  to  sat  out. 

"  Take  your  way  for  liome." 

:ihaketp. :  Atf$  WeU,  U.  k 

22.  Way  of  the  rounds  : 

Fort. :  A  space  left  for  the  passage  round 
between  a  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  fortified 
town. 

23.  Ways  and  means : 

*(1)  Methods,  resources,  facilities. 

"Then  eyther  prynce  sought  tlie  wi'/es  *  meanyt 
howe  oyther  of  theym  iiiy^fht  dyscoiiteut  other."— 
Fabyan  :  Cronycle  (au.  1335). 

(2)  Specif,  in  legislation,  means  of  raising 
money ;  resources  of  revenue.  In  this  sense 
generally  in  the  expression, 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  =  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
which  is  referred  for  consiiicratiun  and  report 
all  questions  relating  to  revenue  mattere  and 
the  raising  of  funds  for  government  support. 
There  is  a  similar  committee  in  the  British 
House  of  Commone  which  considers  questions 
of  taxes,  duties,  and  other  revenue  matters. 

iiray-lia.ggage^  ?.  The  baggage  or  lug- 
gage of  a  way-passeuger  tiavelling  by  railroad 
or  in  a  stage-coach. 

•way-beaten,  a.    Way-worn,  tired. 

"ThiB  watz-beatm  couple,  master  aud  man."— ./ar- 
vit;  Don  Quixote,  pt-  ii.,  hk.  Iv,.  ch,  vii. 

way-bennet,  way-bent,  s. 

£ot. :  Hordeum  murinum.     [Wall-barley.] 

way-bill,  s.  A  list  of  the  names  of  pas- 
sengers who  are  carried  in  a  public  convey- 
ance, or  the  description  of  goods  sent  with  a 
common  carrl'-r  by  land. 

*  way-bound,  a.  Hindered  or  prevented 
from  pursuing  one's  journey,  as  by  snow  or 
the  like. 

"To  t«ll  how  poor  trftvellers  are  way-bound."~Dai7y 
Telegraph.  Dec.  29.  1B85. 

*  way-door,  s.     A  street-door. 

"  Oil  Ilia  way-door  fix  the  homed  hend." 

Bp.  BaU:  Satira,  JIL  iv.  7. 

way-end,  s. 

Mining:  A  term  applied  in  iron-stone  mines 
to  that  part  of  the  face  where  the  road  enters. 

way-farer,  s.    [Wavfaber.] 

way- gate,  s. 

1.  The  tail-race  of  a  mill. 

2.  Right  of  way.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  [IrvliigJ  toolc  nie  iuto  his  Hhrary  . .  ._and  said, 


"Upon  all  these  you 
hR\e    will  i^id^tcav-gfte.'  an   expressive   ADuandale 


Cbterlly  flinging  out  his  t 


phrase  of  the  coinpletest  welcoina*'— CaWyie;  Kemi- 
ni»cenccs,  i.  101. 

way-grass,  s, 

Bot. :  Folygonum  aviculare. 
way-leave,  s.    Right-of-way. 

"  Aiiotlier  thing  that  is  reinarUnhle  is  their  u-ay. 
leaves :  for  when  men  have  pieces  of  ground  between 
the  colliery  and  the  river,  tliey  sell  lenve  t«  lead  coala 
over  their  eronnd,'"— A'orfA .   Lord  Ouit/ord.  1.  265. 

•  way-maker,  -«.     One   who   makes    a 
way  ;  a  precursor. 

"  Wnu-makert  ...  to  the  restitution  of  the  evon- 
gelirn]  truth."— flp.  Bail. 

*  way-mark,  s.  A  mark  to  guide  persons 
in  travelling.     (Cowper :  Prog,  of  Error,  117.) 


way-mea8urer»  «.    [Odometer.] 

way-pane,  ».    A  slip  left  for  cartage  in 

watered  und. 

way -passenger,  9.   A  passenger  picked 

up  by  the  way— tluit  is,  one  taken  up  at  some 
place  intermediat**  between  the  regular  or 
principal  stopping- places  or  stations, 

way-post,  9.    A  finger-post. 

way -shaft,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  shaft  in  a  lover-beam  engine 
which  actuates  the  sli'lc- valve. 

way-station,  5.  An  intermediate  sta- 
tion uu  a  riiilruad. 

way-tblstle,  s. 

But. :  Carduus  or  Cnicus  arvensU. 
way-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

"way -train,  ».  A  railway  train  that 
stops  at  way -stations. 

way-warden, ».  The  surveyor  of  a  road 
or  highway.  {WhiU:  Selbonu,  lett.  xxviii. 
To  Hon.  D.  Bai-rington.) 

way* -board,  s.     [Eng.  way,  and  board.\ 

Mining  £  Geol.  :  A  mining  term  now  some- 
what extensively  adopted  by  geologists  to 
designate  the  bands  or  layers  separating 
thicker  strata,  and  marking  the  line  at  which 
thb  latter  tend  to  separate.  Thus  tliick  beds 
of  limestone,  or  of  sandstone,  may  be  separ- 
rated  by  thin  layers  of  shale.     (Page.) 

way'-bread,  s.     [A.S.   weg-brdde,  ftom  its 
growing  by  the  wayside.] 
Bot. :  Plantago  major. 

"  way'-lare,  v.i.  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  fare,  v.] 
To  travel,  to  journey. 

"  A  certain  Lnconiau  »a  be  way/ared  came  unto  a 
place  where  there  dwelt  ui  old  friend  of  hia."—P.  Hol- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  890. 

•  way'-lare,  »■    [Wavfare,  v.]    The  act  of 

travelling  or  journeying  ;  travel. 

way'-fiir-er,  s.  [Eng.  wayfarie);  -er.]  One 
who  travels  or  journeys  ;  a  traveller. 

"Frequented  with  many  wayfarers."— Carew :  .Sur- 
v^  of  CoimwaU,  fol.  66. 

way'-far  ing.  •  wai  -  fiar  -  Ing,  'way- 
fair-yng,  a.  Ai  s.     [Eng.  wayfarit);  -ing^ 

A.  As  adj. :  Travelling,  journeying ;  being 
on  a  journey. 

"To    compell    euen    wayfairyng   menue     to    stay 
whether  they  will  or  no/'—aoldinge:  Ccesar.  fol.  B7. 
t  B.  .^s  subst.:  Journey,  pilgrimage. 
"  And  wayworn  aeeuieU  he  with  life's  wa/ifaring." 
A.  C.  Surinbume  :  Trtttram  of  Lyoneue,  IL 

wayfaring-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  Luntana,  a  large  and  much- 
branched  shrub,  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  the 
young  shoots  very  downy.  Leaves  elliptic, 
cordate  at  the  base,  serrate,  veined,  downy 
beneath,  the  pubescence  being  stellate  ; 
tlowers  white,  in  large  dense  cymes  ;  berry 
purplish-black.  Found  in  England  in  woods 
and  hedges,  especially  on  a  chalky  or  lime- 
stone soil.     It  tlowers  in  May  and  June. 

way'-go-ing,  a.  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  going.] 
Going  away,  departing  ;  of,  iiertaining  to,  or 
belonging  to  one  who  goes  away. 

waygoing-crop,  -<!.  The  crop  which  is 
taken  from  the  land  the  year  the  tenant 
leaves  it.     Called  also  Out-going  crop. 

^a.y'-go6se,  *.    [Watzgoose.]   The  same  as 

WAVZtiOOSE,  'S.  (q.v.). 

"  The  way-gooxet  were  always  kept  about  Bartholo- 
mew-tide  ;  and  till  th*f  uiaator-printer  have  given  this 
way-gooso  the  lounieyinen  do  not  use  t'>  work  by 
candle-light."— C.  If.  Timperley :  Diet.  Printer!  A 
Printing,  p.  616. 

way-lay",  way'-lay.  r.t.  (Eng.  way,  g., 
and  lay.]  To  watch  insidiously  in  the  way, 
with  a  view  to  rob,  seize,  or  slay  ;  to  beset  by 
the  way. 

"  A  dancing  shape,  an  imago  gny, 
To  biiunt.  to  startle,  and  waylay." 

Wordiworth :  Pocmjiofthe  Imagination. 

way-lay" -er,  way'-lay-er,  s.  [Eng.  way- 
lay;  -er.]  One  who  waylays  ;  one  who  waits 
for  another  in  ambush,  witli  a  view  to  rob, 
seize,  or  slay  him. 

•  way -less,  fi.  [Eng.  icnv.  s. ;  -less.]  Having 
no  way,  roa<i,  or  jiath  ;  pathless,  trackless. 

"Her  through  the  tea  iif«(rwoo«U  of  Cardiff  to  convey." 
fhrayton :  Poly-Olbityn.K  6. 


"way'-mfint,  "wal'-mSnt,  v.L     [O.   Fr 

xniiintnUr,  a  variant  of  lamenter  =  to  lament. 
To  lament,  to  bewail. 

"  With  that  she  we|>t  and  wofalU*  itayntnttd." 
Sprntrr  :  Tear*  of  (A«  MutM.  U&. 

*way'-mSnt,  «.    [Wavuent,  v.]    Lament* 

tion,  wailing. 

"  Fit  plttle  of  the  na«l  Mviynn-n/ 
Which  Urphouj  l^r  Kurydlcc  did  make." 

.Speiatn- :  Huiutt  <-f  7  i'fm,  SM. 

•  way'-mSnt-ihg,  ■  way-ment  ynge,  c 

(Wavment.  v.]    Lamentation,  laniemuig. 

"  That  tn  thU  world  nya  creature  lyvjniK*. 
That  hvrdo  inch  auulber  wnymrtxtyitge  ' 

Ch'iuc*r  .   C.  T.,  90*. 

way'-side,  5.  &  a.     [Eng,  way,  s.,  and  side.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  side  of  the  road  or  way  ; 
[    the  border  or  edge  of  a  highway. 

"It  stood  almj  hard  by  the  waytid«."'-Buni/itH : 
nigrlmi  Progrcu.  pt.  L 

B.  ^s  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side  of 
a  road  ;  situated  on,  lying  near,  or  growing 
on  the  wayside  :  as,  a  wayside  inn,  a  wat/side 
flower. 

way'-ward,  •  wei-ward,  *  wey-ward» 

a.  [a' headless  furin  of  aweiward  —  awaf.-- 
ward  ;  thus  wayward  =  awayward,  i.e.,  turned 
away,  perverse.    (Skeat.y] 

1.  Perverse,  froward ;  full  of  peevish  ca- 
prices or  whims;  capricious,  obstinate, 

"Make  tbelr  whole  t>cli)K  "'  wayward  and  uncasj 
condition.'"— ««[«-■  Spectator,  No.  202. 

2.  Growing  or  running  where  not  wanted. 

"  Send  ita  rough  wayward  rCK>t«  In  all  dirvctloDl.'*^ 
Smithson  :    Vtrful  Book  for  Far^trrt.  p.  S2. 

•  way-ward-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  n-ayward;  -ly.) 
In  a  wayward  manner;  perversely,  frowardly, 

"  K'aj/W'ird/]/  proud  ;  and  therefore  bold.  b4-cnu*e 
eitreuiely  faulty,"— Stdn^j/. 

way-ward-ness,  *  wei-ward-nesse,  a. 

lEng.  wayward;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  slate 
of  being  wayward  ;  perverseness,  frowardness. 

"Her  rather  i^rgravatiint  waywardrieu  and  wilful- 
Desa:'~Echo.  March  6,  188B. 

'way'-wije,  a.  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  wise,  &,} 
Expert  m  finding  or  keeping  the  way. 

•  way-wis-er,  s.  [Ger.  wegweiser  =  a  guide, 
from  weg  =  way,  and  weisen  —  to  direct.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  dist-ance  which 
one  has  travelled  on  a  road  ;  an  odometer  or 
pedometer.    {Evelyn  :  Diary,  Aug.  ti,  IGS.'i.) 

•  way'-wode,  "  wal'-wode,  s.  (Pul.  & 
Russ.  woyewoda  =  army-leader,  from  wui  =  an 
army,  and  wodii  =  to  lead.]  A  name  origi- 
nally given  to  military  commanders  in  various 
Slavonic  eountries,  and  afterwards  to  go- 
vernors of  towns  and  provinces.  It  w«* 
borne  for  a  time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  who  subsequently  took  the 
title  of  Hospodar. 

•  way'-wode -ship,  s.  (Eng.  ivaywode ;  -skip.) 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  waywode. 

t  way -worn,  «-  [Eng.  way,  s.,  and  worn.\ 
Wearied  by  travelling ;  tired.  (See  extract 
under  Wavfarino,  B.] 

way-wort,  s.     [Eng.  way,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  A  nagaUis  arven^sls. 

wayz'-goose.  s.    [See  def.  3.] 
"1.  A  stubble-goose.     {Bailey.) 
*  2.    An   entertainment  given   to  journey- 
men at  the  beginning  of  winter.     {Bailey.) 

3.  An  annual  dinner  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  a  printiiigofflce  ;  a  printer's  liean- 
feast.  Timperley  {Diet.  Priiiters  d-  Printing, 
p.  516)  says  :  "  The  derivation  of  this  term  is 
not  generally  known.  It  is  from  the  old  Eng- 
lish word  vays,  stubble.  A  stubble  goose 
is  a  known  dainty  in  our  days.  A  wayz-goose 
was  the  head  dish  at  the  annual  feast  of  the 
forefathers  of  our  fi-aternity." 

we,  pers.  pron.  [A.S.  ;  cogn.  with  Dut  wij ; 
Icel.  v^r,  inrr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  in;  Ger.  u-tr; 
Goth,  weis.]  The  plural  of  the  first  personal 
pronoim  :  I  and  another,  or  others  ;  I  and  he 
or  she,  or  I  and  they. 

^  L  We  is  often  used  indefinitely,  or 
vaguely,  like  they,  in  the  sense  of  people 
generally,  the  world,  Ac,  and  corresponding 
to  the  French  on  and  the  German  man.  In 
this  use  we  differs  from  thetj  in  that  by  using 
it  the  speaker  irientitles  himself  more  or  less 
directly  with  the  statement,  whereas  tlie  use 
of  f/iei/  does  not  imply  any  such  identifieation. 


bSll,  b6^ ;  p^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  5hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  \hlB ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^t.   ph  =  C 
-cian,  -tian  =  sli^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -fion,  -^ion  =  ztiun*   -clous,  -tious,  -sioos  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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2.  Wt  is  frequently  used  by  individuaU,  as 
editoi-s,  authors,  aud  the  like,  when  alluding 
to  themselves,  iu  order  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  egotism,  which  would  arise  from  the 
too  constant  U8e  of  the  pronoun  i.  JTe  is 
also  used  by  kings  and  other  potentates  in 
ofllcial  docuuients.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  so  used  by  King  John  (1204-15). 

"  H'e  charge  you,  on  aUegiaoce  to  ouneli. 
To  hold  your  alaiighU'riiig  liiuids  " 

Shakap. :  1  tienry  VI.,  IIL  1. 

weak,  *weake,  walk.  *wclk,  'weke, 

•  wycke,  '  wyke,  a.  [Icel,  veikr,  veykr, 
rd/:r  =  weak;  8w.  vek ;  Dan.  v^5f  =  pliant; 
A.S.  «'dc=  pliant,  weak,  easily  bent;  Dut. 
week;  Ger.  weich.  The  original  meaning  was 
yielding,  giving  way  easily  ;  cf.  Icel.  vikja 
(pa.  t.  veik,  pa.  par,  vikin^i)  =  to  turn,  to  turn 
aside;  A.S.  u-ican  (pa.  t.  wdc,  pa.  par.  wiceii) 
=  to  give  way  ;  Ger.  weichen  (pa.  t.  vnch,  pa. 
par.  gewichen)  =  to  give  way ;  Gr.  elKot  (eiko, 
fur  vdko)  —  to  yield,  to  give  way.  From  the 
same  root  come  wick  and  wicker.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Wanting  or  deficient  in  physical  strength ; 
as — 

(1)  Deficient  in  bodily  strength ;  not  able 
to  do  severe  or  difficult  tasks  or  work,  or  to 
raise  heavy  weights,  or  the  like;  wanting  in 
robustness  or  vigour  ;  feeble,  exhausted  ;  not 
strong;  infirm,  sickly. 

•'  Htm  to  be  yet  weak  and  weary  well  she  knew." 
Spenser :  F.  y.,  L  ix.  20. 

(2)  Not  able  to  sustain  a  heavy  weight, 
pressure,  or  strain. 

"  A  uiAutet  houg  her  fast  hy 
Upon  a  bench  weake  and  BmAlL' 

Honuiunt  qf  the  Rote. 

(3)  Not  having  the  parts  firndy  united  or 
adhesive  ;  easily  bruken  or  separated  into 
pieces  ;  brittle  :  as,  a  weak  vessel. 

(4)  Not  stiff;  pliant,  easily  bending,  soft: 
as,  the  weak  stem  of  a  plant. 

(5)  Not  able  to  resist  onset  or  attack  ;  easily 
surmounted  or  overcome  :  as,  a  weak  fortress. 

2.  Unfit  for  purposes  of  attack  or  de- 
fence, either  from  want  of  nunibers,  training, 
ci  'urage,  or  other  martial  resources  ;  not 
Btnmg  in  arms  ;  too  small  in  numbers  or  iu- 
Butticiently  prepared  :  as,  a  weak  force. 

3.  Not  strongly  or  numerously  supplied  ; 
not  holding  a  large  number. 

"  BeinR  weak  la  trumps,  you  should  play  the  trump 
next  in  value  to  the  turn-up."— /"it-W,  l>ec.  12,  1B35. 

4.  Deficient  in  force  of  utterance  or  sound  ; 
having  little  volume,  loudness,  or  sonorons- 
ness  :  as,  a  weak  voice, 

5.  Wanting  in  ability  to  perform  its  func- 
tions or  office ;  powerless  in  operation ;  in- 
efficacious ;  deficient  in  functional  energy, 
activity,  or  force. 

"  Goes  against  my  weak  etoniRch." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  III.  2. 

6.  Not  abundantly  or  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  the  essential  required,  or  with  the 
usual  ingredients,  or  with  stimulating  or 
nourishing  substances  or  properties;  not  of 
the  usual  strength ;  poor :  as,  weak  tea,  weak 
ale,  &e. 

7.  Not  possessing  moral  or  mental  strength, 
vigour,  or  energy  ;  deficient  In  strength  of 
intellect  or  judgment ;  wanting  in  strength  of 
mind  or  resolution. 

"  If  they  were  weak  enough  to  recall  him,  they 
would  soon  have  to  depoae  him  again."— Jtfocauiaj/  .* 
EitL  Eng.,  ch.  xii 

8.  Having  imperfect  mental  faculties  ; 
foolish,  silly,  fatuous,  stupid. 

"  To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low. 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  wak.  or  mukes  it  so. 

Cmoper:  Table  Talk,  64S. 

9.  Not  having  acquired  full  confidence  or 
conviction  ;  not  firmly  settled  or  established  ; 
wavering,  vacillating. 

•*Hlra  that  is  wok  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not 
to  douhtful  disputations."— ^omoiw  xiv.  1. 

10.  Deficient  in  steadiness  or  finnness  ;  not 
able  to  resist  temptation,  persuasion,  urgency, 
or  the  like  ;  easily  moved,  impressed,  or  over- 
come. 

"Wicked  and  thence  went." 

UiUon:  P.  L..  iv.  856. 

11.  Resulting  from  or  indicating  want  of 
judgment,  discernment,  or  firmness  ;  arising 
from  or  characterized  by  want  of  moral  cour- 
age, of  self-denial  or  of  determination  ;  inju- 
dicious :  as,  a  wtak  compliance. 

12.  Not  having  effective  or  prevailing  power ; 
not  potent ;  inefficacious. 

"  My  ancient  Incantations  are  too  we-i*,' 

Shakeap. :  1  UemT/'i'I..  V.  S. 


13.  Not  having  power  to  convince  ;  not  sap- 
ported  by  the  force  of  reason  or  truth  ;  uu- 
sustained,  controvertible. 

■■  WeakeT  rewainia  tlian  theae  would  have  satisfled 
the  Whiija  wlio  formed  tho  majority  of  the  Privy 
CumucW.  —Macaulai/ :  BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xl 

U.  Not  founded  in  riglit  or  justice;  not 
easily  defensible. 

•'My  title's  we;ik."       Shaketp.  :  3  Benry  Vl..  i.  \. 

15.  Deficient  in  power  or  vigour  of  expres- 
sion ;  not  having  pith,  pregnancy,  or  point ; 
as,  a  weak  style. 

*  16.  Slight,  inconsiderable,  little,  petty. 

"This  treoA  and  Idle  tbeme," 

Shakeap. :  Muimmmer  Uight't  Dream,  v. 

IL  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  verbs  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  -ed,  -d ;  as.  I  love, 
I  loved  ;  opposed  to  strong  verbs  (q.v.).  Also 
applied  to  nouns  the  plurals  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  -s,  -cs. 

*  weak-built,  a.    Ill-founded. 

■'  Yet  ever  to  obtain  \\U  will  resolving. 
Though  weak-buitr.  hojies,  persuade  him  toalistjiinlng. 
Shiikeip.  :  Rape  qf  Lucri;ce,  lao. 

weak-eyed,  a.     Having  weak  eyes. 
weak-fish,  5.    [Squeteague.J 
weak-headed,  a.    Having  a  weak  head 
or  intellect. 

*  weak-hearted,  a.  Having  little  cour- 
age ;  spiritless. 

"  More  miaeriea  and  greater  far 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer." 

ahakeitp.  ;  Henry  VllL.  ill.  2. 

*  weak-hinged,  «.    Weak,  ill-founded. 

"  Not  able  to  produce  more  accuaation 
Than  jour  own  weak-hmged  fancy." 

Shaketp. :   U'inter't  Tale,  IL  8. 

weak-kneed,  a.  Having  weak  knees  ; 
hence,  fig.,  giving  way  easily  ;  not  strong  of 
mind  or  resolution  ;  weak. 

"  Such  another  weak.k7ieed  effort  .  .  .  will  lead  to 
no  ed.k1  result."— Sf.  Jamea's  Gazette,  Jan.  14,  I8i>8, 

weak-made,  «-  Having  by  nature  little 
strength  ;  weak,  feeble. 

"Those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  wuinen  ttinauts  to  thcii  shame," 
Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,260. 

weak-minded,  a.  Feeble  in  mind  or 
resolution. 

weak-mindedness,  5.  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  we;xk-minded  ;  irresolution,  in- 
decision, 

"  Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedueu." 

n'orOtwurt/t :  To  D.  R.  Haydoti,  £t-i. 

weak-side,  s.  That  side  or  aspect  of  a 
pers'^i's  character  or  disposition  by  which  he 
is  iiutst  easily  affected  or  influenced. 

"  To  queU  the  tvntnt  love,  and  guard  thj-  heart 
On  this  weak'side,  where  most  our  nature  fails." 
Adduon  :  Cato. 

weak-sighted,  a.    Having  weak  sight. 
weak-spirited,  a.    Having  a  weiik  or 

timorous  spirit  ;  pusillanimous. 

*weak,  "wek-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  w&can, 
wacian.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  make  weak  ;  to  weaken. 

"  It  .  .  .  weakeVi  our  hertea  in  vertues."— Ocd<teH 
Boke,  let.  S. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  weak ;  to  lose 
strength ;  to  abate. 

"Somwhat  toweken  pan  the  palne" 

Chaucer:  Troihis  *  Creaside.  iv. 

weak'-en,  v.t  &  i.    [Eng.  weak,  a.  ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  weak  ;  to  lessen  the 
stnngth  of;  to  deprive  of  strength;  to  de- 
bilitate ;  to  lessen  the  force,  power,  or  autho- 
rity of. 

•'  How  strangely  is  the  force  of  this  motive  weakened 
by  those  who  make  Christ  a  mere  m»n.'—Atterbury  : 
Semione,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  8. 

B,  Intraiis. :  To  become  weak  or  weaker ; 
to  lose  strength. 

"  His  notion  weakem."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  L  4. 

weak'-en-er,  * weak'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  tveaken ; 
■er.\    One  who  or  that  which  weakens. 

"Huge  helps  to  piety,  great  weaknera  of  filD."— 
South  :  Sermona,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  11. 

weak'-en-ing,  pr.  far.  &.  a.    [Weaken.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  quality 
of  reducing  strength  :  as,  a  weakening  disease. 

weak'-iSh,  a.     (Eng.  weak,  a.;  -ish.]    Some- 
what weak  ;  ratlier  weak. 

*  weak'-iish-ness,  s.    [Eng.  weak  ish  :  -ness.] 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  weakish  ;  slight 
weakness. 

weak-ling,  *weak-lyng,  5.  &  a.    [Eng. 

weak ;  'ling.] 
^  Am  As  subst. :  A  weak  or  feeble  person, 

"  This  w:ts  a  feat  not  to  be  attempted  by  a  tfMJk 
ling."—tH'!ld.  AprU  4.  1885. 

*  B,  As  adj.  :  Weak,  feeble. 
"  He  [E^chlues]  was  but  weakling,  uid  very  tendec.* 
—Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  Ttto. 

weak'-ly,  *  weake -ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng. 
weak,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

A,  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  weak  manner;  with  little  physical 
strength  ;  feebly,  faintly ;  not  strongly  or 
forcibly. 

2.  With  want  of  efticacy  ;  with  little  or  no 
result. 

3.  With  feebleness  of  mind  or  intellect ;  in- 
discreetly, injudiciously. 

"  Plato , .  .  weakly  advises  men  to  worship  inferlour 
gods,  dcemous  and  epirita-  "—Clarke :  On  the  £t>idenc«$, 
prop.  6. 

B.  As  adj. :  Not  strong  of  constitution  or 
growth  ;  weak,  infirm. 

"Than  be  tempted  to  plant  a  weaJUj/  grower."—. 
Field,  Oct.  15,  1887. 

weak'- ness,  *  weake -nesse,  s.     [Eng. 

weak ;  -Jiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weak  ;  wau6 
of  physical  strength  ;  want  of  force  or  vigour; 
feebleness,  infirmity. 

"  The  weaknesa  of  mine  eyea." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccetar,  iv.  %, 

2.  Want  of  mental  or  moral  strength  ;  wanli 
of  moral  courage,  resolution,  or  strength  of 
will ;  irresolution. 

"  IVeatneis  to  resist 
Phllistlan  gold."  Milton  :  Samann  Agonisrea,  630. 

3.  Want  of  spiritedness,  life,  or  sprightU- 

ness. 

"  New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display. 
Soft  without  weakrteta,  without  glariug  gay." 

Pope  :  Spittle  to  Mr.  Jervaa.  66, 

*4.  Want  of  moral  force  or  influence  upon 
the  mind  ;  want  of  cogency. 

'*  She  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  toeaknem  of  those 
testiuioniea."— rjWofaoJi. 

0.  A  fall  iu  price. 

"The  trade  there,  in  fact,  has  been  »ather  inclined 
to  harden  than  show  weaknet»."—i)aily  Chroiiude, 
May  25.  1885. 

6.  A  defect,  failing,  or  faul*  ;  a  foible  :  as, 
Every  one  has  his  weakness,  (lu  this  sense  it 
takes  a  plural.) 

weal  (1),  *wele,  ""weale,  s.  [A.S.  weia, 
weala^  weola  =  opulence,  prosperity,  weal, 
from  wel  =  well  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  vel  = 
weal,  welfare  ;  Sw.  vdl ;  O.  H.  Ger.  weld, 
wola,  wolo  ;  Ger.  wohl.] 

1.  A  sound,  healthy,  or  prosperous  state, 
whether  of  persons  or  things ;  the  state  of 
being  well ;  welfare,  prosperity. 

"  By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 
For  Albion's  weal  In  battle  bold." 

Scott:  Bard' a  Incantation, 

*2.  The  body  politic  ;  the  state,  the  oom- 
m  on  wealth. 

"  The  special  watchmen  of  our  Euglish  wetxL" 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  VI.,  ilL  L 

^  The  public,  general,  or  coinmon  weal ;  The 
well-being,  welfare,  or  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity, state,  or  society. 

"  A  foe  to  the  public  weal." 

Shakeap.  :  Coriolanut,  UL  L 

*  weal-balanced,  a.  Kept  in  just  pro- 
portion liy  reasons  of  state. 

"  By  cold  gradation  and  weai-balanced  form." 
shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measaic,  iv.  Z. 

*  weal -public,    *  weal-publick,  s. 

The  public  weal ;  the  commouweallh. 

"  Set  upon  spoil  on  either  part  they  were. 
Whilst  the  weal-puMick  they  in  pieces  tear." 

Drayton  :  Miaeriea  qf  Queen  Margaret. 

*  weals-man,  s.    A  man  who  consults  or 

professes  to  consult  the  public  weaL 

"Meeting  two  such  w«.tiji-*i»OTi  as  you  are." 

Shakeap.  :  Coriolanut.  U.  I. 

weal  (2).  •  wheal,  s.  [X.S.walu.]  The  mark 
of  a  stripe  ;  a  wale  (q.v.). 


*weal  (1),  v.t.     [Weal  (1),  s.]     To  promote 
the  weal  or  welfare  of. 

*weal  (2),  *wale,  v.t.    [Weal  (2).  s.]    To 
mark  with  weals  or  stripes. 

"Thy  sacred  body  was  stripped  of  thy  garrnen^ 
andiTd/edwlthbloodystripeft"  -  Sp.  BaU:Contwmpl.. 
hk.  Ir. 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  QAlte,  cor,  r^e,  fall ;  try. 


;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t» 
Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <vx-  kw. 


i 
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"weal'-a-way,  interj.    [WskAWAT.] 

weald,  *  wald,  *  wait,  wold,  '  weeld,  ^ 

(A.S.  wtatdf  uTiW  =  a  wood,  a  forest ;  co^ii). 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  ualt ;  Uer.  wald.]  [WoLi>.i 
A  piece  of  optiij  forest-land  ;  a  woody  place  or 
woody  waste  ;  a  wold. 

H  As  a  proi»er  name  it  is  applied  to  a  valley 
or  ti-act  of  country  lying  between  tfce  nortli 
and  south  downs  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Weald-olay,  ». 

Bnglifh  Geol :  The  tipper  series  of  tiitrata 
of  the  VTealden  formation.  It  is  about  l.ooo 
feet  thick,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
upper  portion,  which  is  fluvio-niarine,  is  of 
freshwater  origin.  It  constituted  the  delta  <>f 
B  great  river,  which,  slowly  subsided  till  at 
length  the  ocean  was  let  in.  The  delta  was 
inhabited  by  great  Saunans,  of  the  genera 
Iguanodon,  Hypsilophcxion,  Pelorosaanis, 
Ornithopsis,  and  Hylaeusaurus.  These,  be- 
coming subn.erged  as  the  delta  sank,  became 
imbedded,  not  in  the  Weald  clay,  but  in  the 
overlying  Kentish  Rag  whieh  succeeded  tlie 
clay,  and  rests  on  it  conformably.  Through- 
out the  clay  itself  are  ca?ts  of  Cyprides,  and 
^ere  are  occasional  bands  of  Sussex  marble 
composed  almost  entirely  of  a  species  of  Palu- 
dina.  The  Weald  clay  constitutes  a  valley 
between  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  H.istinij;s 
Sand  and  the  chalk  downs  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
Hampshire,  aud  Sussex,  from  Hjthe  by  Tuii- 
bridge,  Hartingcombe,  and  Hailsham  to  Pev- 
ensey. 

Weald'-en,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  weald:  -en.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  weald ; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  weald  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  or  to  the  formation  described 
under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Etigliah  Geol. :  A  group  of  rocks  consist- 
ing of  rlay.  shale,  sand,  sandstones,  grits, 
and  limestones,  constunting  the  lowest  part 
of  the  Cretaceous  system.  In  1822  Mr.  Gideon 
Algernon  Mantell  (afterwards  Dr.  Mantell, 
F.R.S.)  correctly  showed  that  it  was  of  flu- 
viatile  origin,  thougli  intercalated  between 
marine  Oolite  below,  and  Greensand,  also 
marine,  above.  The  name,  Wealden  Forma- 
tion, was  first  introduced  by  Mantell,  to 
whom  it  had  been  suggested  by  his  friend 
J,  P.  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Fulbornugh.  Tlie 
Wealden  has  been  generally  divided  into  tlie 
Weald  Clay,  constituting  the  upper  beds, 
the  Hastings  Sand  in  the  middle,  and  Pur- 
beck  beds  below ;  but  the  Purbeck  beds 
are  now  considered  to  be  Oolite,  or  to 
be  intermediate  between  the  Oolite  and  the 
Wealden.  The  thickness  of  the  true  Wealden 
formation  in  Swanage  Bay,  where  it  is  most 
highly  developed,  may  be  2,000  feet.  Its 
fauna  consists  of  great  reptiles,  fishes  of  the 
genus  Lepidotus,  and  freshwater  molluscs, 
Physa,  Lininsea,  &c.  ;  its  flora  of  Conifers, 
Cyoads,  and  Ferns,  but  no  Dicotyle<lonous 
Angiosperms.  The  delta  of  the  uld  Wealden 
river  has  been  traced  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  a  hundred  miks 
from  north  to  south.  Much  has  been  swept 
Bway  by  denudation.  The  Quorra  or  Niger  in 
Africa  covers  25,000  square  miles  ;  the  Weal- 
den river  therefore  probably  approached,  and 
may  possibly  have  exceeded  it  in  magnitude. 
It  drained  a  large  part  of  a  continent,  the  arta 
and  exact  situatiun  of  which  are  unknown. 
The  Wealden  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia  con- 
stitutes the  delta  of  a  second  river  distinct 
from  the  first.    [Weald-clay,  Hastdjos-sand, 

PURBECK-BEDS.] 

*  weald'-lsll,  a.  [Eng.  weald;  -ish.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  weald,  and  especially  to  the 
weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

"  The  toealdith  m&n."— Fuller.   Worthies;  Kent. 

•weal'-fol,  *  weale-foU,  a.  [Eng.u-eal(i\ 
and  full.]    Happy. 

"  To  telle  the  jerkee  wiih  joy.  that  ioy  do  bring, 
la  both  a  tteale/ult  aud  &  wofuti  tuiiig." 

Danes  :  Holy  lloode.  p.  13. 

wealth.  •  wealthe/  welthe,  s.  [Eng.  weal 
(1),  3.  ;  -th;  cf,  health,  from,  heal,  dtarthy  from 
dear,  iStc  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  weelde=  luxurj', 
from  wel  =  well  (adr.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 
•1,  Weal,  prosperity,  welfare,  eternal  hap- 
piness. 


2.  A  collective  term   foi   riches  ;   material 
possessions  in  all  their  variety  ;  large  posses- 


sions of  money,  goods,  or  lands  ;  tliat  abund- 
ance of  worldly  estate  which  exceeds  the  state 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  community  ;  atflu- 
ence,  opulence. 

"That  w4alih  cotislsti  tu  moDer  or  Id  roM  amJ 
Bllver,  la  a  pouulsr  uotloo."— :jmitA .-  Wealth  qr.Vattotu, 
bk.lv..  ch.  1. 

3.  Abundance,  affluence,  profusioQ. 

"  With  new  wuuitiT  uuw  he  vlowi  .  ,  . 
In  narrow  ruoin  nnture't  whole  wealth.  >-m  luorr, 
A  heav'u  on  eAitli."  JUlton  :  f.  L..  Ir.  SOT. 

n.  Polit.  Econ. :  A  term  embracing  all  and 
only  such  objects  as  liave  utility  and  can 
be  ap^)ropriated  in  exclusive  possession,  anil 
therelore  exchanged.  Political  economists 
consider  labour  as  the  only  source  of  wealth  ; 
aud  political  economy  treats  niaiidy  of  the 
means  of  promoting  the  increase  of  national 
wealth,  and  of  removing  obstructions  to  its 
development, 

•w6alth-fcU,  •  wealth'-f&ll,  a.  [Eng. 
wealth:  'full]  Full  of  wealth  or  happiness; 
prosperous. 

"  Likelle  righte  wel  to  prosjver  in  tMaltr\fun  place."— 
More:  IVvrJu.  p.  39. 

•  Wealth'-fal-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  weaUhful ;  -ly.] 
In  prosperity  or  happiness  ;  prosperously. 
'■  To  lead  thy  life  toenltJt/uUu."—  Vioet :  Inttruet.  c/ 
a  Christian   n'oman.  bk.  il.,  ch.  IL 

wealth'-I-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  wealthy;  -ly.]  In 
a  wealthy  manner;  in  the  midst  of  wealth  or 
riches  ;  richly. 

"  I  oune  to  wive  It  wealthiti/  in  PaUmi." 

SMaketp. :  Titminu  o/the  S/trew.  L  2. 

wealth'-i-ness,  *  weltli-l-nes.  s.  [Eng. 
wealthy  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wealthy ;  riches,  opulence. 

"  This  In  tract  of  tyme  timde  him  welthy.  and  by 
meaue  of  this  welihtTjei  ensued  pryde."  —  Fattyan  : 
Chronj/cU,  ch.  IvL 

wealth'-^,  •  welth-y,  a.    [Eng.  wealth;  -y.] 
1.  Having  wealth  or  riches  ;  having  large 
possessions  in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  securi- 
ties, or  larger  than  the  generality  of  people ; 
rich  opulent,  affluent. 

"  I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  paaa.' 

Shaketp. :  Taming  qf  the  Shr*w,  Iv.  2. 

•2,  Rich  in  any  ^ense,  as  in  beauty,  orna- 
ment, endowments,  &c. 
*3,  Large  in  point  of  value  ;  ample. 

"  Her  dowry  trealthy." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  qf  the  Shrew,  Iv.  6. 

We&n,  "wene,  i\t.  [A.S.  wenian  =  to  ac- 
custom ;  d(renian=  to  wean  ;  cogn.  \vith  Dut. 
icennen  —  to  accustom,  to  inure  ;  afwemien  = 
to  wean  ;  Icel.  venja  =  to  accustom  ;  Dan. 
vanne-=  to  accustom;  8w.  i'd7ija  =  to  accus- 
tom ;  vdnjaaf—  to  wean  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wenjan, 
trnnnan;  M.  H.  Ger.  weiien;  Ger.  gewohneii^. 
to  accustom  ;  entwohnen  =  to  wean.  From 
the  same  root  as  wotU,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  separate  from  the  breast,  orfrom 
the  mother's  milk  as  food  ;  to  accustom  and 
reconcile  as  a  child  or  other  young  animal  to 
a  want  or  deprivation  of  the  breast  ;  to  ab- 
lactate. 

"  And  she  was  wean'd—I  never  shall  forget  It,— 
01  all  the  d&ya  of  the  ye.-)r  upon  that  di\y." 

^uucesp. :  Rumeo  A  Juliet.  L  8. 

2.  Fi^. .-  To  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  affec- 
tions from  any  object  of  desire  ;  to  reconcile 
to  the  want  or  loss  of  anything  ;  to  disengage 
from  any  habit,  former  pursuit,  or  enjoyment. 

"  It  was  the  eight  of  thy  dear  cross 
First  vcean'd  my  sonl  from  eartlily  thlnps." 

^^  Cowper:  Olney  BymixM,  1111. 

wean,  s,    [Wean,  v.] 

1.  A  child ;  a  little  one.    {^coU^h^ 

"  The  putr  doggie  balanced  Itsell  as  one  of  tb©  wean* 
wad  bae  dune."— .ScoM  .*  Uuy  A/annerinff,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  An  infant,  a  weanling.    (Prov.) 
weaned,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Weak,  r.] 

*  wean'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  weaned;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
separated  from  the  breast. 

2.  Fig. :  Detachment. 

"  Weanedne»s  from  and  weariness  of  the  world."— 
Cotton  Mather:  Memorable  Providence*  (od.  I68fl).  p.  65. 

•  wean'-el,    •  wean-ell,    *  wen-neU,  s. 

[Eiiu.  ii-mn;-el.]    An  animal  newly  weaned  ; 
a  weanling. 

"  \  Iamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  wanel  wast." 
S}ietiaer  :  Shtpheardt  Calender ;  September. 

wean'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Wean,  p.] 
weanlng-braab,  s. 

Med. :  A  severe  form  of  diarrhcea,  which 
supervent's  at  times  on  weaning. 


t  wean'-llDg»  $.  ic  a,    |En>;.  wean,  s.  ;  -lin^.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  child  or  other  animal 
newly  weaned. 

B.  As  ad%  :  Newly  weaned. 

"  Mine,  the  fairest  huida.  took  Irecdom  flnt  liito  tbMi 
A  w^tnlitfj  child." 
A.  0.  awitibume:  Litany  t^f  SatUmt  i  Oreeee. 

weap'-on  (or  as  w6p  n),  •  wap-en,  *  wop- 
en,  '  wep-on,  s.  [A.S.  wdiAiii  ~  a  weapon, 
shield,  or  bword  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wtipen  ;  Ici  I. 
vapn  ;  Dan.  vaahfn  ;  8w.  tKtpen  ;  O.  H.  <ier. 
wa/an,  wappen;  Ger.  waffe ;  Goth,  wepna.] 
L  Ordinary  Ijanguage: 

1.  An  instrument  of  offence  ;  particularly 
any  instnnnent  useii,  or  designed  to  bo  used, 
in  destroying  or  annoying;  an  enemy,  as  a 
sword,  a  dagger,  a  rifle,  a  cannon,  a  club,  or 
the  like. 

"  Pull  oa  the  shield's  round  boas  the  weapon  mn^.' 
Pope :  Homer:  lUad  illl.  3M. 

2.  An  instrument  for  contest  or  for  combat- 
ing enemies,  either  for  offence  or  defence ; 
anytliing  that  maybe  used  as  a  h«lporarm 
in  a  contest. 

"Tbecliief  weapon  of  the  CommODS  had  be«n  the 
power  of  the  pviTte'—Maeaulaii :  BM.  Eng..  oh.  xi. 

n.  Hot. :  Any  process  or  structure  by  which 
a  plant  is  defenaed,  spec  a  thorn  or  prickle. 

•  weapon-salve,  s.     A  salve  which  was 

supposed  tu  curi'  a  wound  by  being  applied  to 
the  weai-on  which  had  caused   it.     ISympa- 

THETIC-P0WOEIt.J 

"ThiU  the  sym|)ath«tlck  powder  and  the  weapon- 
lalvG  constautly  iK-rfunii  wltat  U  prouiaoJ.  1  leave 
others  to  heWevt    —Boyle. 

weapon-schaw,  s.   A  wapenshaw  (q.v.). 

"  Already  on  dark  Euberaiaw 
Tlie  Duuglas  holds  his  weapontchaw." 

Scott :  Lay  0/  Vie  Last  Minstrel.  Iv.  1$. 

•  weapon-smlth,  s.  One  who  makes 
weapons  of  war  ;  an  armourer. 

weap'-oned,  *  weapned,  *  wep-onod,  a. 

[Eng.  weapon  ;  -eiL]    Funiished  with  a  weapon 
or  weapons  ;  armed,  equipped. 

"Stand  yoa  ap 
Shielded  and  helmed,  and  weaponct  with  the  truth.* 
C'jl^ridge  :  Pircotomint,  1.  7. 

weap'-6n-les8.  *  weap-on-lesse,  a.  [Eng 
weapon;  -kss.]  Having  no  weapon  or  arms  ; 
unarmed. 

"  lu  self-defence,  with  a  warrior's  brow. 
Ue  stood,  nor  weavonU-st  was  now." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe.  v. 

*  weap'-on-ry,  5.  [Eng.  vxapon,  s. ;  -ry.] 
Weapons  in  general. 

wear  (l),  •  weare,  *  weren  (pa.  t.  *  ware, 
*  wered,  '  wore,  pa.  i>ar.  worn),  i:t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
liwtrtn.  (pa.  t.  werode);  cogn.  with  IceL  verja 
=  to  wear ;  O.  H.  Ger.  werian  ;  Goth,  wa^an 
=  to  clothe.  From  the  same  root  comes  vest.) 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  carry  covering  the  body,  as  clothes ; 
to  be  dressed  in. 

"  Men  wearinff  the  same  tartan,  and  attached  to  th« 
same  lord,  were  arrayed  against  each  other."— Jfac- 
aulay  :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xlLL 

2.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  as  orna- 
ments, a  sword,  &c. 

"  This  Jewel : 
Accept,  and  wear  It,  kind  my  lord.' 

Shakesp. :  nmon,  L  t. 

•  3.  To  carry,  to  bear. 

■•  Whera  the  wasii  dwth  wear  his  sting." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IL 

4.  To  allow  to  grow  in  a  particular  fashion. 

"If  any  of  the  Chinese  Is  found  wearing  longhair 
In  China,  he  forfeits  his  head." — Dampier:  Voyages 
(an.  ir,8T). 

5.  To  consume  by  frequent  or  habitual  nse  ; 
to  deteriorate,  waste  away,  or  nse  up,  as 
clothes. 

6.  To  waste  or  impair  by  rubbing  or  attri- 
tion ;  to  lessen  or  consume  by  constant  action 
upon  ;  to  destroy  by  degrees  ;  to  waste  away. 

"When  water-dropa  have  worn  the  stonoaof  Troy." 
Shakeip.  :  Troilus  t  Cressidtt.  IIL  S. 

•  7.  Hence,  to  weary,  to  exhimst,  to  fatigue. 

"To  wear  your  gt-ntle  Umbs  lu  my  alTKlrt.' 

ShakesiK  :  AtTt  Wrll.  r.  1, 

•8.  To  efface  fnim  the  memory  ;  to  forget. 

"ThlB  few  days'  woodcr  will  be  quickly  wont.' 

.Shakesfj.  :  2  Henry  »'/.,  11.  t 

9.  To  cause  or  produce  by  constant  percos- 
sion  or  attrition  ;  to  form  by  continual  attri- 
tion :  as,  A  constant  current  of  water  will 
wear  a  channel  in  stone. 

10.  To  have  or  present  an  appearance  of;  to 
bear,  to  carr>',  to  exhibit. 

"  He  wears  th«  rose  of  youth  apoi  blm.' 

ahakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cler>palra,  ill.  It. 


Vffil*  b6^ ;  potkt,  j6^1 ;  oat,  9011,  choraa,  yhin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  tliln,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -Xnft* 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  abun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zbun.   -clous,  -tloiiJi»  -ftioua  =  sbos,   -ble,  -dle«  &c  =  i>el.  del. 
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11.  To  bring  about  gradually  ;  to  affect  by 
degrees  ;  heuce,  to  cause  to  thiak  or  act  in  a 
certain  direction,  way,  or  line.  (Often  with 
in  or  into.) 

"Trials  tc^ar  us  info  a  U king  of  what,  possibly,  lu 
tbe  flrat  essay  displeaued  us-"— ior*c. 

*  12.  To  consume,  pass,  or  spend  tediously. 
(Followed  by  aioay.) 

■'  What  masks,  what  diiiicea. 
To  wear  away  tliis  long  age  of  three  h.mra. " 
Shakesp.  :  J/tdjumrrwr  Night »  Dream,  v.  l. 

B,  hitravMiivt : 

1.  To  be  undergoing  gradual  impairment  or 
diminution;  to  waste  gradually;  to  diminish 
or  pass  away  by  attrition,  use,  or  time. 

•'  Though  marble  wear  with  raining  " 

Shahesp. :  ilapa  of  lucrece,  660, 

2.  To  pass  away,  as  time  ;  often  with  an 
idea  of  tediousness.  (Followed  by  away,  og, 
out,  &c.) 

'■The  day  wean  away"—Bunyan:  Pilgrim't  Pro- 
ffreu,  a. 

*  3.  To  be  worn  appendant  to  the  body  ;  to 
be  the  fashion. 

"Like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear 
not  uov ."—Shakesp.  ■   AlVa  Well.  i.  1. 

*4.  To  become  flt  by  wearing,  as  a  garment. 

'■  So  wears  she,  to  him, 
So  Bwava  she  level  iu  her  husband'a  heart." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Mffht.  11.  4. 

5.  To  last  in  wearing ;  as,  This  cloth  will 
not  wear. 

6.  To  move  or  advance  slowly ;  to  make 
gradual  progress. 

*  7.  To  become,  to  grow. 

■'  The  Spaniards  began  to  ware  weary,  (or  winter 
drew  on."— fierner*  ■  Frois^art;  Cronycle,  i.  67L 

^  1.  To  wear  away:  To  impair,  diminish, 
or  destroy  by  gradual  attrition  or  imper- 
ceptible action. 

2.  To  wear  off : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  remove  or  diminish  by  attri- 
tion ;  to  rub  off. 

(2)  Intraiis. :  To  pass  away  by  uegrees. 

3.  To  wear  out : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  render  useless  by  wearing ;  to  wear 
••ill  useless. 
(6)  To  waste,  destroy,  or  consume  by  degrees. 

"  Wear  out  thy  youth  with  sbai>eles3  idleuesa." 
Shahesp.  :  Two  Oentlemen,  L  1. 

(c)  To  harass,  to  exhaust. 

'■  He  flhall  wear  out  the  aaint*."— flan/e?  vlL  26. 

(d)  To  waste  or  consume  the  strength  of. 

"  Thia  very  rev'rent  lecher,  c^uite  worn  oiU 
With  rheumatiams,  and  crippled  with  his  gout. 
J.  Drydei^.jun. :  Juvenal,  xiv.  76. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  useless  from  wear. 

'■They  showed  him  all  manner  of  furniture  which 
their  L*rd  had  provided  for  pilgrims,  as  sword,  ahield 
helmet,  breastplate,  all-prayer,  and  shoes  that  would 
not  wear  oiU."—Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progreai.  pt  i. 

i.  To  wear  the  breeches :  To  be  the  master. 
<Said  of  a  husband  or  wife.) 

"  You  muat  not  look  to  be  my  Mr  Sir. 
Nor  ta,lk  i'  the  house  as  though  you  loorc  the  breechei. 
No,  norcomra.ind  in  anything." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Rule  a  Wife  &  have  a  W^fe,  ii. 

5.  To  wear  well  (or  ill) : 

(1)  To  be  wasted  away  or  worn  out  slowly 
(or  quickly)  ;  to  last  a  long  (or  short)  time  in 
use ;  to  be  affected  by  time  or  use  with  diffi- 
culty (or  ease). 

(2)  To  look  well  (or  ill)  for  one's  years. 
{Colloq.) 

wear  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [The  same  word  as  Veer 
(q.v.).] 
Nautical : 

A.  Trails :  To  bring  on  the  other  tack  by 
turning  the  vessel  round  stern  to  the  wind. 

'■  We  were  oblitjed  in  the  afternoou  to  wear  ahlp."— 
Aiuon:  Voyages,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  round  on  the  other 
tack. 

wear  (3),  v.t    [A. 8.  werian;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
verja;  Dan.  vasrge;  Goth,  warjan.] 

1.  To  guard,  to  watch,  to  defend. 

2.  To  ward  off;  to  prevent  from  approaching 
or  entering  :  as,  To  wear  a  wolf  from  sheep. 

•wear  (1),  s.    [Wear  (l).  v.} 

1.  Tlie  act  of  wearing;  the  state  of  being 
worn  :  as,  I  have  tliis  coat  in  wear. 

2.  Diminution  by  attrition,  use,  time,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  dress. 

*  3.  That  which  is  worn  ;  the  style  of  dress  ; 
hence,  fashion,  vogue. 

■■Motley  "8  the  only  wear," 

Shakesp. :  At  You.  Like  It,  U.  7. 


H  Wear  arid  tear:  The  loss  arising  from 
wearing;  the  waste,  diminution,  decay,  or  in- 
jury wliich  anything  sustains  by  being  used. 

■■In  the  wearand  tear  of  coin,  and  in  that  of  plate." 
—Umith:   Wealth  qf  A' atiom.  bk.  i..  ch.  v. 

wear  (2),  $.    [Weir.] 

wear'-a-Me,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  wear;  -able.] 

A.  Asiuij.:  Capable  of  being  worn;  flt  to 
be  worn. 

B,  As  suhst. :  Anything  capable  of  being 
worn ;  dress. 

wear'-er»  s.    [Eng.  wear(l),  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  wears  or  carries  on  or  append- 
ant to  the  body  ;  one  who  has  something  on 
his  body. 

*'  Were  I  the  wearer  of  Autoniua'  beard." 

Shakesp.  ;  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  li.  2. 

2.  That  which  wears,  wastes,  or  diminishes. 

*  wear'-i-^-We»   a.     [Eng.   weary;   -able.] 

Capable  of  becoming  wearied  or  fatigued. 

•  wear'-i-f&l,  a.     [Eng.  weori/; -/it?{0- J,    Full 

of  weariness  ;  causing  weariness  ;  wearisome. 

■'It  was  of  course  suggested  bv  the  Jubilee;  but 
contained  no  direct  reference  to  that  weariful  word. 
—Alhenmum,  Aug.  13,  1B87,  p.  222. 

* wear'-i-fdl-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  weariful;  -ly.] 
In  a  weariful  or  wearying  manner ;  weari- 
somely. 

wear'-i-leSS,  «.  [Eng.  weary;  -l^ss.]  Un- 
tiring, incessant,  indefatigable. 

"Wiae  by  wearileu  obseTvatioa."— Lowell :  Anion;! 
Alp  Books,  p.  171. 

wear'-i-lj^.  *wer-y-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  weary, 
a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wearied  or  fatigued  manner ;  like 
oul^  wearied. 

2.  So  as  to  weary  or  fatigue  ;  wearisomely. 

wear'-i-ness,  *  wer-i-nease,  *wer-y- 
nysse.  '  weyr-y-nesse.  .^.  [Eng.  weary, 
a.  ;  -tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weary  or 
fatigued  ;  lassitude  or  eidiaustion  of  strength 
induced  by  labour  or  exertion  ;  fatigue. 

■■  At  length  with  weariness  and  wine  oppressed  ; 
They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest." 

Dryden:  Otrid ;  Metamorphoses  ^ii. 

2.  Uneasiness  proceeding  from  monotonous 
continuance  ;  ennui,  tedium,  languor. 

■■  Malady— iu  part.  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  il. 

3.  Wearisomeness,  tediousness,  fatigue. 

■'  The  more  remained  out  of  the  weariness  and 
fatigue  of  their  late  uimchea."— Clarendon. 

wear'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Wear  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  what  is  worn ;  fit 
for  wearing  :  as,  wearing  apparel. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  carrying  on  or  ap- 
pendant to  the  body  ;  the  state  of  having  on, 
as  clothes. 

■■  \nd  thevdo  so  commend  and  approve  my  apparel, 
with  my  judicious  wearing  of  it,  it  a  above  wonder'  — 
Ben  Jonaon  :  Eoery  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  -l. 

2.  That  which  is  worn ;  dress,  clothes,  gar- 
ments. 

"Tlie  waved  water  cbamelot,  was  from  the  begin- 
nini!  esteemed  tbe  richest  and  bravest  wearing.  — /*. 
IloUand:  Plinie,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xUx. 

wear'-isli,  *wer-ish,  '  wer-ishet "  wer- 
yshe,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  connected 
witli  weary  (q.v.).] 

1.  Wizened,  shrunk,  withered. 

"  Behiud  the  goodly  horse  he  placed  a  little  wearish 
man,  and  seeming  to  sight  to  have  but  small  strength. 
—Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  492. 

2.  Mischievous,  evil-disposed,  malicious, 
shrewish. 

■'A  wretched  wearijAelfe."    Spenser  :  F.  Q..  IV.  v.  a*. 

3.  Worthless;  of  naught. 

■•  Being  ouerwhelmed  with  werishe  opinions.'— 
Udal :  Matthew  v. 

wear'-i-s6me,  n.  [Eng.  weary,  a.;  -some.] 
Causing  weariness  ;  tiresome,  fatiguing,  tedi- 
ous, irksome,  monotonous,  wearying. 

"The  march  of  the  preceding  night  had  been  weari- 
some."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

wear'- i- some -1^,  ailv.  [Eng.  wearisom£ ; 
■ly.]  In  a  wearisoTiie  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause 
weariness ;  tediously. 

wearisomely. 


"  Neither  to  hurry  over  any  part  thoughtleaaly,  r 
lengthen  it  wearisomely:' —SeOcer :  Works,  vol.  ^ 
lect.  38. 


wear- 1  ~  some  -  ness,  *  wear  - 1  -  some  - 

nesse,  s.  [Eng.  wearisome ;  -ness.  ]  Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  wearisome ;  tireuome- 
ness,  tediousness. 

■*  But  no  worthy  enterprise  can  be  done  bv  ua  with- 
out continuall  plodding  and  wearitomeneu.'  —Milton  ■ 
Tntrachordo^t. 

wear'-y»  *wear-ie,  *wer-l,  •'wer-le, 
*  wer-y,  a.  [A.S.  tuerig  =  tired  ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Sax.  7v6rig  —  weary,  as  sidh-w6rig  =  fatigued 
withajourney;  O.  H.Ger.  tcorao.  Accordingto 
Skeat  connected  with  A.S.  worian  =  to  wan- 
der, to  travel,  from  wor  =  a  moor  or  swampy 
place  ;  hence,  the  orig.  meaning  was  to  tramp 
over  wet  or  swampy  places,  the  most  likely 
to  cause  fatigue.  }V6r  is  identified  by  Skeat 
with  w6s,  was  =  ooze  ;  so  that  wdrig  =  w6si^ 
=  bedaubed  with  mire ;  draggled ;  of.  Icel.  vas 
=  ooze,  wetness,  toil,  fatigue.] 

1.  Having  the  strength  much  exhausted  by 
labour  or  violent  exertion  ;  having  the 
strength,  endurance,  patience,  or  tlie  like 
worn  out ;  tired,  fatigued,  exhausted. 

■'The  weary  wanderer  sunk  to  rest." 

Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  vL  L 

2.  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  some- 
thing painful,  tedious,  irksome,  or  the  like ; 
disgusted,  sick. 

■'lamweari/of  tbiecharge."    Shakesp.  :  Timon,  lii-t. 

3.  Causing  fatigue  or  tedium;  tiresome, 
wearisome,  irksome. 

"Their  weary  houra  the  wardera  wore." 

Scott :  tiokeby.  v.  8. 

*  4.  Causing  disgust  or  loathing ;  hateful 
odious. 

"The  BWaWci? and  moat  loathed  worldly  life.' 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iil.  L 

5.  Feeble,  sick,  puny.    (Prov.  &  Scotch.) 

wear'-y,  v.t.  &  i.    [Weary,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  weary ;  to  reduce  or  exhaust 
the  strength  or  endurance  of;  to  tire,  to 
fatigue,  to  exhaust. 

■■  Many  hauing  a  long  time  wearied  their  arine)<, 
chose  rather  to  cast  their  targets  out  of  their  hands." 
Ooldinge     Ctssar,  fol.  19. 

2.  To  exliaust  the  patience  of;  to  mak« 
impatient  of  continuance. 

'■Till  God  at  last. 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
Hla  presence.'"  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xiL  lOT. 

*  3.  To  harass  by  something  irksome. 


B,  Intrans. :  To  become  weary,  tired,  or 
fatigued  ;  to  tire ;  to  become  impatient  of 
continuance. 

•ff  To  weary  out :  To  subdue  or  exhaust  by 
fatigue  or  irksomeness. 

wear'-y,  s.     [A.S.  werg  =  a.  curse.]  A  curse. 

(Oiilv  used  in  the  phrase  "Weary  fa'  you," 

"llVan/  on  you,"  &c.  =  a  cm-se  on  you.) 
{Scotch.) 

wear'-jr-fiil,  a.    [Weariful.] 

wea'-^and,  *  wea'-zon,  *  we-sand«  *  W6- 
sande*  'we-zand.  s.  (A.S.  wasead,  wce- 
ssjul  =  the  gullet,  prob.  pr.  par.  of  wJieeze 
(q.v.),  and  so  =  the  wheezing-thing  ;  cogn. 
with  O.  Fries.  7casende,  wasande ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
weisunt;  M.  H.  Ger.  weisant.]  Tlie  windpipe 
or  trachea. 

■■  The  fiend  go  down  my  weaiand  with  a  bare  blade 
at  hie  belt."— Sco«.-  Rob  Roy.  cb.  xxxvi. 

wea'-^el,  *  we-sel,  •we-sele,  ^we-zill, 

s.  [A.S.  wesle;  cogu.  with  Dut.  wezel ;  Icel. 
vi^la :  Dan.  voesel ;  Sw.  vessUi ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
visala,  wisela ;  Ger.  wiesel.  Prob.  from  the 
same  root  as  Wizen  (q.v.).] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Zool. :  The  genus  Putorius ;  specif.,  Pu- 
torius  vulgaris,  the  Common  Weasel.  Length 
about  twelve  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
nearly  a  quarter.  Body  extremely  slender  and 
arched,  head  small  and  flattened,  eyes  black 
ami  remarkably  quick  and  lively,  ears  short 
and  rounded  ;  the  neck  is  long,  being  but  little 
shorter  than  the  trunk  and  very  flexible  ;  tail 
short,  and  without  a  terminal  tuft  of  hair; 
legs  short  and  furred  to  end  of  toes.  Upper 
part  liglit  reddish-brown,  under  surface  quite 
white.  It  feeds  on  mice  and  rats,  moles  and 
small  birds,  and,  according  to  Bell  {Bi-U. 
Qiiadrupeds,  p.  1S3),  it  would  appear  that  thia 
animal  ouglit  rather  to  be  fostered  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  vermin  than  extirpated  as  a  nnxious 
depredator.  Occasionally  the  weasel  becomes 
white    in    winter,    though    the    tail  alwayg 


late.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fau,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pot* 
Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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retains  its  reddish  tinge,  as  that  of  the  Ermine 
does  its  black  tip.  In  tliis  white  stage  tlie 
Weasel  is  the  Mtistela  nivalis  of  Linureus. 

•2.  Ornith. :  A  bird  which  Browne  calls 
MusUla  variegata.  Probably  the  Smew  (q.  v.); 
Mergusalbelltis,  the  M.  mustelaris  of  Gesner. 
"  Divers  fither  sorts  of  dlve-(owl  .  ,  .  tbo  varln^Utd 
or  )inrt>' -colon re<l  lo^axel,  so  cAlled  from  the  rv««m- 
blAiice  it  benretti  unto  a  wenael  In  tbe  lieod."— ^r<>vri« . 
BirUt  of  Norfolk. 

*  II.  Vig. :  A  lean,  mean,  sneaking  fellow. 

■■  The  weasel  Scot 
Cornea  sneAking."  ittuikstp.  :  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

weasel-coot,  s.    [Weasel,  I.  (2).] 

weasel-Caoed,  a.  Having  a  sharp,  thin 
face,  like  a  weasel. 

weasel-fish,  s.    [Whistle-fish.] 

weasel-lemur,  s. 

Zool. :  Lepileviur  mustelinus.    (Lepilemur.] 

*  weasel-ling,  *  weazel-ling.  s. 

Icklhy. :  Probably  the  Five-bearded  Rock- 
ling,  Motella  mustela,  the  Gadus  musteUx  of 
Linnieus. 

■'  Muttela  marina,  called  by  aome  a  weatel-Ung, 
which,  salted  and  dried,  becomes  a  good  Leateu  dish." 
—Broume :  yorfolk  FUhes. 

Wea'-^el-sn^t,  s.     [Eug.  wmael  and  snout.] 
Named  from  tlie  form  of  the  corolla.] 
Bot. :  The  sub-genus  Galeobdolon  (q.v.). 

•  wea^'-i-ness,  *  weas~y-nes.  s.  [Eng. 
weiisy  :  •nfss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
weasy ;  carnal  pride. 

'  But  he   acknowledged  not  God  to   be  the  auctor 


s'-y,  a.  [Lit.  =  wheezing  or  breathing 
hard,  from  being  puffed  up  with  high  and  good 
living.]    Gluttonous,  sensual. 

"  They  wexed  tveasy  and  fatte,  as  anith  the  song  of 
Moses."— Joye :  Expot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  iv. 

weath'-er,  *  wed-er,  *  wed-re, '  wed-yr, 

s.  da.  [A.S.  weder ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  iV£der ; 
Icel.  vedhT  ;  Dan,  veir ;  Sw.  radcr;  O.  H,  Ger. 
ic€(ar  ;  Ger.  wetter  =  weather  ;  gewitter  =  a 
storm;  of.  Icel.  land-vidhri  =a  land-wiii.l; 
heidh-vidhri  =  bright  weather;  Lith.  ■U'ara 
=■  a  storm,  stormy  weather  ;  Russ.  vieter',  vietr' 
=  wind,  breeze.  From  the  same  root  as  Wind 
il),s.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langmige : 

1.  A  general  term  for  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, or  the  state  of  the  air,  with  special 
reference  to  the  questions  of  cold  or  heat, 
pressure,  dryness,  humidity,  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  rain,  occurrence  of  suusJiuie,  or  any 
other  meteorological  phenomena :  as  warm 
weather,  dry  wentJier,  wet  weatlier,  stunny 
weather,  h&zy  weather,  &c.  The  science  which 
investigates  the  causes  of  these  changes  of  tlie 
atmosphere,  and  attempts  to  trace  them  to 
their  origin  is  called  Meteorology  (q.v.). 

"  When  the  wind  Is  thus  settled,  we  have  coiumouly 
tA\T  weather.'— Dumpier :  Ditcourie  qf  IViTidt,  ch.  L. 

51  In  some  tropical  countries  the  seasons 
are  so  regular  that  the  weather  for  any  jwr- 
ticular  month  may  be  predicted  long  before- 
hand without  any  considerable  liability  to 
error.  For  instance,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  from  November  1  to  June  1  in  Central 
India  there  will  be  only  two  or  three  rainy 
days,  while  between  June  15  and  Sept<Mnber 
15  there  will  be  few  days  that  are  not  rainy. 
[SIoNsooN,  Season.]  Prediction  in  any  par- 
tieuhar  year  in  temperate  climates,  especially 
in  Western  Eiifiif,  is  much  more  liable  to 
error,  though  on  a  series  of  years  there  is 
tolerable  unifonuity,  so  that  such  expressions 
have  arisen  as  March  winds,  April  showers, 
and  November  fogs.  The  itopular  belief  that 
the  weather  can  be  predicted  by  noting  the 
changes  of  the  moon  is  erroneous.  Most 
other  popular  notions  regarding  weather  signs 
are  more  or  less  accurate.  In  predicting 
the  weather  in  Great  Britain  the  meteorolo- 
gists labur  under  this  great  disadvantage, 
that  the  approach,  say,  of  a  depression  from 
the  Atlantic,  the  ordinary  precursor  of  a 
Btorra,  cannot  be  telegsephed  till  it  has 
reached  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  Btorm  crossing  the  United  States 
from  the  far  west  be  moving  towards  New 
York,  its  progress  can  be  telegraphed  to  tliat 
city  whenever  it  reaches  tbe  atatea  adjoining 
the  Rocky  Muuntains. 

*  2.  Change  of  the  state  of  the  air. 


*  3.  Ueuce,  fig.,  vicissitude,  change  of  con- 
dition. 


'  4.    A  light    rain,  a    sliowcr.     Qi^ydiffe : 
Deuterojwmy  xxxii.  2.) 
•5.  Wind. 
'  6.  A  st^)rm,  a  tempest. 

"  Koariiig  louder  than  the  sea  or  weathar." 

^hakct^:  :  Winter't  TaU,  Ui.  I. 

'  7.  Bad,  wet,  or  inclemeut  weather. 

"  Seytige  this  b>'uho|>  with  hla  coupauy  syttyng  In 
th«  weUvr.'—Fabyan  :  Chronycle,  ch.  Ixxxili. 

8.  The  inclination  or  obliquity  of  the  sails 
of  a  windmill  to  the  plane  of  revolution. 

IL  i^aut. :  The  side  of  the  vessel  exposed 
to  the  wind ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  lee 
or  leeward  side,  which  is  away  from  the 
wind. 

B*  As  adjective : 

Naut. :  Towards  the  wind  ;  windward.  (Used 
frequently  in  composition  :  as,  weather-quar- 
(cr,  weather-gauge,  4  c.) 

^  *(1)  To  make  fair  weathtr :  To  flatter;  to 
conciliate  by  fair  words  and  a  show  of  friend- 
ship.    [Fair-weather,  2.] 

"  I  must  7nake/(iir  weather  yet  Rwhlle," 

Sliukesp. :  u  Henry  VI.,  T.  L 

(2)  To  make  good  (or  bad)  weather : 
Naut.  :  To  behave  well  (or  ill)  in  a  storm  ; 
to  shiji  little  (or  much)  water. 

weather-anchor,  s. 

Nant.  :  The  anchor  lying  to  windward,  by 
whicli  the  ship  rides  when  moored. 

weather-beaten,  a.  Beaten  by  the 
wind  ;  seasoned  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  of 
weather. 


"  Weather-beaten  old  seamen  who  had  risen  from 
being  cabin-boys  to  be  Admirals."— J/iwaM/a^.'  SUt, 
Ettg.,  ch.  XT, 

1  It  is  probable  that  weather-beaten  should 

really  be  weather-bitten  (q.v.).     In  some  cases 

it  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  the  latter 

word  :  as  in  Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2  : — 

"  Like  a  weather-bitten  conduit." 

*weather-blt,   *  weather-bitten,  a. 

[Cf.  Sw,  vdderbiten  =  weather- bitten  ;  Norw. 
vederbiteti.]  Bitten,  nipped,  or  frozen  by  tlie 
weather.     [Weather-beaten.] 

* weaUier-blown,  a.  Weather-beaten; 
exposed. 

"  strong  Eulspe  that  for  height  is  weather-blown.' 
Chapman:  Homer;  //loti  ii.  632. 

weather-board,  v.t.  To  nail  boards 
upon,  as  on  a  roof  or  side  of  a  house,  lap- 
jiing  one  over  another,  in  order  to  prevent 
rain,  snow,  &c.,  from  penetrating  it. 

weather-board,  s. 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  That  side  of  a  ship  which  is  towards  the 
wind  ;  the  windward  side. 

(•2.)  A  piece  of  plank  placed  in  the  ports  of 
a  ship  when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  serving 
as  a  protection  from  Imd  weather.  They  are 
fixed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  turn  off 
the  rain  without  preventing  the  circulation 
of  air. 

2.  Build.  (PL): 
Weather- boarding 
(q-v.). 

weather  - 
boardlngws- 

Boards  nailed 
with  a  lap  on  each 
other  to  prevent 
the  penetration  of 
rain,  snow,  &c.,  as 
on  roofs,  the  sides 
of  houses,  &c. 

_    .  , HOCBE,   WITH  WBATHBR- BOARDS. 

weather  - 

boarding  gauge,  s.    [Boardinq-oauqe.] 

weather  -  bound,  a.  Delayed  or  re- 
strained from  sailing  by  bad  weather. 

weather-bow,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  side  of  a  ship's  bow  that  is  to 
windward. 

weather-bo3C, «.  A  k  ind  of  hygrometer, 
usually  in  the  shape  of  a  t')y  house,  in  which 
certain  mechanical  results  from  the  weight  or 
fixture  of  materials  due  to  dampness  are  made 
to  move  a  figure  or  pair  of  figures— a  man  and 
a  woman  on  a  poised  arm,  for  instance,  so 
that  the  former  advani-es  from  his  porch  in 
wet,  and  the  latter  in  dry  weather. 


weather-breeder,  i.  A  flno  day  which 
is  suppuaed  to  presjigo  fuul  weather.     iProv.) 

^Veather  Bureau.  «,  a  burt-au  ol 
tho  Dupurlmont  «f  Agriculture  at  WaMhhiglon, 
having  charge  oi  tho  forocuMtlng  of  wenlher, 
the  issup  of  storm  Klunuls,  Ac,  and  generally 
tlie  distril'iitioii  of  meteorological  informntiou. 

weather-cloth,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  long  piece  of  canvaa  ortarpauling 
used  to  preserve  the  hammocks  from  injury 
by  the  weather,  when  stowed,  or  to  defend 
persons  from  the  wind  and  spray. 

weather-cock,  s.  &  v.    [Weathercock.] 

'  weather- driven,  a.    Driven  by  winds 

orstoiiiis  ;  furcud  by  stress  of  weather. 

weather-eye,  s.    The  eye  that  looks  at 

the  sky  to  forecast  the  weather. 

H  To  keep  one's  weather-eye  open  (or  awake) : 
'lit  be  sharply  on  one's  guard  ;  to  have  or  keep 
one's  wits  about  one,     {Slang.) 

weather-flsh,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Misguriius  /ossiUs,  called  also  the 
Mud-fish  and  Thunder-tish.  It  is  about  a 
foot  in  length,  darU-brown  above,  decked  with 
black  ;  abdomen  orange,  with  black  spots.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  it  is  regarded  as  a 
weather-prophet,  because  it  usually  comes  to 
tho  surface  about  twenty-four  hours  before  bad 
weather,  and  moves  about  with  unusual  energy. 
This  habit  has  sometimes  led  to  its  being  con- 
fined in  a  glass  globe  as  an  animated  baro- 
meter.   {Seeley  :  Pre.'ihwatcr  Fishes  of  Europe.) 

weather-gage,  s.    [Weathek-gauob.] 

weather-gall,  s.  The  same  as  Water- 
call  (q.v.). 

weather -gauge,  weather-gage,  t. 

1.  Lit.  it  Naut. :  The  advantage  of  the  wind  ; 
spccilically  the  position  or  station  of  one  ship 
to  the  windward  of  another. 

"Take  a  turn  round  the  back  o' the  hill  to  gain  tbe 
wind  on  them:  and  when  thou' st got  the  weather-gage 
tlinu  in.iyst  drive  them  before  ihee  lui  gently  as  to 
many  innocent  lambs. "—Scoff ;  Ivanhoe,  cli,  L 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Advantage  of  position  ;  superior- 
ity, vantage. 

"  Were  the  line 
0(  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  gAin  tbe  tceather-gaye  of  fate  !" 

Scott :  Rokeby,  vi,  M, 

weather-gaw,  s.    [Weather-oall.] 
weather-glass,  s. 

Physics :  A  popular  name  for  a  barometer 
(q.v.),  the  weather  indications  of  wliich  are 
often  graduated  thus  :— 

Height  State  of  the  weather. 

31    inches Very  dry. 

80] Settled  weathei 

so) Fine  weather. 

3u       Variable. 

291 R&inorwind. 

2.>I Much  rain. 

2'J        Tempest. 

weather-gleam,  s.  A  peculiar  clear 
sky  near  tbe  horizon.    (Prov.) 

"  You  have  marked  tbe  llghtlug  of  the  sky  Just 
above  the  horizon  when  cloutUare  about  l-<  bienk  up 
and  dlsHppeor.  Whatever  name  you  gave  It  you 
would  hardly  Improve  on  thnt  of  the  weuther-ffleam, 
which  In  some  of  our  dialecte  It  bears."— Trencft ; 
tnglith  Pott  *  Present,  lect.  6, 

'  weather  -  hardened,  a.  Weather- 
beaten  ;  seasoned  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

"A  couiitetiauce  weather-hardened  as  it  waa." — 
Southey     Ih'ctor,  th.  Ix, 

t  weather-harp,  s.  A  large  £olian  harp. 

(RossiUr.) 

*  weather-headed,  a.  Having  a  sheep- 
ish look.     {Scotch.) 

"That  old  weather-headtd  looV'—Congrevt :  Love 
for  Love,  II.  7. 

^  Prubably  a  corruption  of  wether -headed. 
weather-helm,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  ship  is  said  to  carry  a  weather- 
helm,  when,  owing  to  her  having  a  teixlency 
to  gripe,  the  helm  requires  to  be  Kept  a  little 
to  windward,  ora-weatlier,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  head  from  coming  up  in  the  wind  when 
sailing  close-hauled. 

*  weather  -  house,  s.     A  weather-box 

(q.v.).     {Cow per :  Task,  i.  211.) 

weather-line,  ■'=■  The  line  where  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  touches  and  rises  above  the 
soil,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  the  weather. 

"  The  weather-line.  Just  by  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  the  durability  of  timber  is  put  to  the  severest 
UnV-ifudif  -■  Pop.  Guide  to  the  Obt.  qf  Nature. 


b^l*  b^s^;  poUt,  J<$^1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lat.   ph  :=  1 
-tlan  =  sh^n.    -tioD.  -slon  =  Bbun;  -(Ion,  -glon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slons  =  sh^   -ble,  -die,  4c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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weather-mouldings,  s.  pi. 

Arch.  :  Drip-stones  or  canopies  over  a  door, 
intended  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

weathor-prooC  f-  Proof  against  the 
weather ;  able  to  afford  adequate  protection 
againsta  tempest  or  to  pass  through  one  uuin- 
jored. 

"Our  bark's  not  v>eather-j/rx>^." — Quarlej;  Bist.  of 
Jonah,  a  1.  b. 

weather-propliet,  s.  Oue  who  fore- 
tells coming  weather ;  one  who  is  weather- 
wise. 

weather-quarter,  s. 

Nant. :  The  quarter  of  a  ship  which  Is  on 
the  windward  side. 

weather-roll,  5. 

Naut. :  The  roll  of  a  ship  to  the  windward 
in  a  heavy  sea,  upon  the  beams,  (Opposed  to 
lee-luTch,) 

weather-shore,  s. 

Naut. :  The  shore  which  lies  to  windwaid  of 
a  ship. 

weather-side,  5. 

Naut.  :  Tliat  side  of  a  ship  under  sail  upon 
which  the  wind  blows,  or  which  is  to  wind- 
ward. 

*  weather-spy,  s.    An  astrologer ;  one 

who  foretells  the  weather ;  a  weather-prophet. 

"  A  filing  weather-tpi/. '  Donne  :  Satire  1. 

weather  -  stain,  s.  A  stain  or  mark 
caused  by  expusure  to  the  weather. 

■'  With  wi^ather-staiiU  upou  the  wall. 
And  atairways  worn,  and  cntzy  doors."* 

Longfeltoio:  Wat/side  Inn.    (PreL) 

weather-strip,  s.  A  piece  of  board, 
rubber,  or  the  like,  which  closes  accurately 
the  space  between  the  shut  door  and  the 
threshold. 

weather-tide,  s. 

Naut. :  The  tide  which  sets  against  the  lee- 
side  of  a  ship,  impelling  her  to  windward. 

weather-tiling,  s. 

Build.  :  Tiling  placed  in  vertical  position  on 
the  side  of  a  house. 

*  weather-vane,  3,  A  vane ;  a  weather- 
cock. 

weather-wind,  s. 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  sepium, 

weather-wise,  a.  Wise  or  skilful  in 
foreseeing  or  predicting  changes  of  the 
weather. 

"After  I  perceaued  them  to  be  ireoffter-w/ie."— 
BaclUuyt :  Voyage*,  L  28L 

*  weather-wiser,  s.  Something  whicli 
predicts  or  foreshows  the  weather. 

"The  flowers  of  piiupemel.  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  which  are  trie  countrymau'B  t«aift«r.tewer."— 
Dtrhum  :  Phyrico-Theoh,  bk.  i. 

*  weather-work,  s.  Defence  or  pro- 
vision against  the  wind,  sea,  &c. 

"  To  caulk  the  decks  and  inside  loeatTier-iDorks  of  the 
ehips." — Cook:  Third  Voyage,  bk.  I,,  ch.  IIL 

weather-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action 
of  or  by  exposure  to  the  weather ;  weathered. 

'  weather-wrack,  s.  Something  dam- 
aged by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

"  Ton  need  not  mlstnut 
A  weather-urrack." 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :   Wit  at  Several  Weapont,  U. 

weath'-er,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Weather,  s.) 

A.  TraJisitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  air  ;  to  expose  to  the  air. 

"  Soaring  through  hia  wide  empire  of  th«  aire 
To  weather  hia  brode  sailes," 

Spe7iaer  :  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  iZ 

2.  To  bear  up  against  and  overcome,  as 
danger  or  difficulty  ;  to  sustain  the  effects  of 
or  pass  through  without  permanent  ir^jury  or 
loss  :  as,  To  weather  difficulties. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Geol.  ;  To  cause  to  alter  in  colour,  cohe- 
rence, or  composition,  and  to  decay  through 
the  influence  of  the  weather.  (Spec,  in  the  pa. 
and  pr.  par.)  [Weathered,  II.  2.,  Weather- 
ing, II.  2.] 

2.  Nautical : 

(1)  To  sail  to  the  windward  of;  to  pass  to 
windward. 

"Whilst  Arethuaa  waa  on  tbU  (port)  tick.  Neptune 
hove  round  again  and  weathered  her,  thus  becoming 
leading  vessel  again."— AcW.  Sept.  4.  1886. 


(2)  To  bear  up  against  and  come  through, 
til  nigh  with  difficulty.  (Said  of  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  as  also  of  a  captain  or  pilot.) 

"  Many  a  rough  sea  bi«l  he  weather'd  in  her." 

Tennyton:  Snoch  Ard^n,  135. 

B,  Intransitive: 

Geol. :  To  undergo  alteration  tending  to 
decomposition,  to  decay  by  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

If  1.  To  weather  a  point  : 

(1)  Naut. :  To  gain  a  point  toward  the 
wnd,  as  a  ship. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  gain  or  accomplish  a  point 
ai,'ainst  opposition. 

■"We  have  been  tusging  a  great  while  against  the 
atream,  and  hare  almost  tecafhered  our  ftnnf :  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work."— .<rfrf«o>i. 
{Tod>d.) 

2.  To  weather  out ;  To  endure  ;  to  hold  out 
to  the  end  against. 

*'  When  we  have  paas'd  these  gloomy  hours. 
And  weathered  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us." 
Adduon.    {Todd.) 

weath'-er-cock,  *  wed-srr-cok,  5.    [Eng. 
loeather,  and  cock,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  vane  ;  a  weather-vane ;  a  figure 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  spire,  steeple,  roof,  or 
the  like,  which  turns  with  the  wind,  and 
shows  its  direction.  So  called  because  the 
figure  of  a  cock,  as  an  emblem  of  vigilance, 
was  a  favourite  form  of  vane. 

"  He  saw  the  ^Ided  loeathercock 
Swim  in  the  mooulieht  as  he  passed  " 

LongfeUow :  Landlonti  Tale. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  person  or  thing  that  turns  easily 
and  frequently  ;  a  fickle,  inconstant  person. 

"■Where  had  you  this  pretty  loeathercock  t '  'I 
cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  Is  my  husband 
had  him  of  "—Shakeap. :  Merry  Wiva.  iii.  2. 

•  weath'-er-c6ck,  v.t.      [Weathercock,  s.] 
To  serve  as  a  weathercock  to  or  upon. 

"  Whose  blazing  wyvem  wetithercocked  the  spire." 
Tennyton :  Aylvier'a  Field,  17. 

weath'-ered,  a.     [Eng.  weather ;  -ed.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Seasoned  by  exposure  to  the 
weather ;  weather-beaten. 
11.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  Applied  to  aurfaces  which  have  a 
small  slope  or  inclination  given  to  them  to 
prevent  water  lodging  on  them,  as  window- 
sills,  the  tops  of  classic  cornices,  and  the 
upper  surface  of  most  flat  stone-work. 

"  So  much  of  the  outer  surface  as  protrudes  from 
the  wall  Is  weathered,  or  sloi>ed  off  to  carry  the  wattr 
away."— Cowe^r*  Technical  Educator,  pt  xl.,  p.  29L 

2.  Geol.  :  Altered  and  more  or  less  decom- 
posed, disintegrated,  or  decayed  through  the 
operation  of  the  weather. 

weath'-er-Ing,  •  wed-er-ynge,  s.    [Eng. 

weather ;  -ing.] 

*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Weather. 

"  which  would  Laue  bene,  with  the  weathering 
which  we  had.  ten  or  twelve  dayes  worke. ■'— i/ac*- 
luyt:   Voyaget,  \ii.  S\b. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  act  of  giving  an  inclination, 
or  the  inclination  given  to  a  surface  ao  as  to 
enable  it  to  throw  otT  water. 

2.  Geol. :  The  disintegration  and  decay  of 
rocks  under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold  often  make  rocks 
brittle.  The  freezing  of  water  within  their 
interstices  also  has  a  destructive  etfect.  When 
rocks  are  composed  of  two  or  more  minerals, 
which  expand  differently  when  heated,  and 
contract  differently  when  they  become  cold, 
a  powerful  destructive  agency  is  established. 
The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  acts  on  rocks 
containini^  lime,  and  rain  and  wind  remove 
the  bicarbonate.  Wind  also  at  times  raises 
sand,  which  scours  the  i-ocks  and  somewhat 
wastes  tiiem  away.     (Lyell.) 

weath'-er-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  weiUheTly;-ness.] 
Naut. :    The    quality    or    state    of    being 
weatherly. 

"The  properties  In  a  yacht  which  govern  speed  or 
iPeatherlinett."— Field.  April  4,  1885. 

weath'-er-l^,  a.     [Eng.  u^ather;  -ly.] 

Naut.  :  Applied  to  a  ship  when  she  holds  a 
good  wind  ;  tliat  is,  when  she  pre.<!ents  so 
great  a  lateral  resistance  to  the  water,  when 
close-hauled,  that  she  makes  very  little  leeway. 

"  It  was  considered  desirable  she  should  iwsaess 
more  wcntherly  power."— ^ieW,  Feb.  11,  1888. 

weath'-er-most,  a.     [Eng.  weather;  -most.] 
Naut. :  Being  furthest  to  the  windward. 

"  The  weaxhennott  portion  of  the  sail  exercises  very 
little  power  on  the  &h\p."— Field,  Feb.  25.  1888. 


*  weath-er-ol'-o-g;^,  s.  [Eng.  weath^ ; 
-ology.]  A  hiniinrously  coined  word  to  express 
the  science  of  the  weather.    {Byron.) 

weave  (l),  '  weve  (pa.  t.  "  waj,  •  weaved, 
wov^;  pa.  i>ar.  •  weaved,  vjoven,  *  wovun),  v.t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  we/an  (pa.  t.  w(Ff,  pa.  par.  we/en) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  weven;  Icel.  ve/a  (pa.  t.  vaf, 
pa.  par.  ofinn):  Dan.  vceve;  Sw.  vefva;  Ger. 
weben  (pa.  t.  wob,  pa.  par.  gewoben):  Sansc. 
vd,  ve,  vap.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  by  the  interlacing  of  anything 
flexible,  such  as  threads,  yarns,  filaments,  or 
strips  of  different  materials  ;  to  form  by  tex- 
ture, or  by  the  insertion  and  interlacing  of 
one  part  of  a  material  within  another. 


2.  To  form  a  texture  with ;  to  interlace  or 
intertwine  so  as  to  form  a  fabric. 

"  When  she  weaved  the  slelded  silk." 

Shaketp.     PericleM,  iv.     (Chorua.) 

3.  To  entwine  ;  to  unite  by  intermixture  or 
close  connection ;  to  unite  closely  or  inti- 
mately. 

"Those [notions]  which  are  supposed  wooen  Into  the 
very  principles  of  their  being '—Loct« .-  Buman  Un- 
deretanU.,  uk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*  4.  To  contrive,  fabricate,  or  construct  witk 
design  or  elaborate  care  :  as,  To  taeare  a  plot. 
B.  Intransitive : 
L  Ordinary  Langtiage: 

1.  To  practise  weaving ;  to  work  with  a 
loom. 

*■  Whether  they  be  .  .  .  spinnlns.  weaving,  sowing, 
or  brushing."— rii>M.-  Instruct,  qf  a  ChrUttan  Womant 
bk.  ii..  ch.  X. 

2.  To  become  woven  or  interwoven. 


II.  Manege  :  To  make  a  motion  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  body  from  side  to  side,  like  the 
shuttle  of  a  weaver.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

* -weave  (2).  v.i.  &  (.    [Wave,  v.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  wave,  to  float,  to  fluctu- 
ate, to  waver. 

*'*Twlxt  life  and  death,  long  to  and  fro  she  weaved." 
Spefuer:  F.  C-.  V.  v.  10. 

B.  Trans. :  To  wave,  to  shake,  to  brandish. 

"Shaking a  pike  .  .  .  aud  u^arin^  them  amaine." — 
Sackluyt :  Voyaget,  lil.  686. 

*  weaved,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Weave  (1),  v.) 

weaV-er,  'weyv-er,  s.    [Eng.  weave  (1), 
v. ;  -er.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  weaves  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  weave  clotli,  &c 

■*  Then  weawrt  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft." 
Dryden  :  Vinjil-;  Georgic  i.  $91, 

XL  Technically: 

1.  OmitK:  A  weaver-bird  (q. v.). 

"  Weavers  prefer  to  build  on  trees  where  the  long 
slender  twigs  droop  towards  the  ground,  and  bo  afford 
a  nice  vertical  slender  sappurC'—A'ature,  May  31, 
1888,  p.  104. 

2.  Zool.  (PL):  The  Tubitelse  (q.v.).  (Grif- 
Jiths:  Cuvier,  xiii.  404.) 

weaver-bird.  s. 

Omith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
the  family  Ploceidse  (q.v.).  Both  the  scien- 
tific and  trivial  names  of  these  birds  have 
reference  to  the  remarkable 
structure  of  their  nests. 
The  Weaver-birds  are  large 
finches,  with  somewhat 
elongated  bodies,  moder- 
ate wings,  long  tails,  "and 
very  bright  coats,  the  lat- 
ter often  varied  in  the 
breeding  season.  Yellow 
and  yellowish-red  are  the 
prevailing  tints,  but  spe- 
cies occur  in  which  black, 
red,  white,  or  gray  pre- 
dominates. The  Weaver- 
birds  are  extremely  social, 
and  many  of  the  species 
live  in  large  colonies  dur- 
ing the  period  of  incuba- 
tion. The  nests  of  the  va- 
rious species  differ  consi- 
derably in  shape  and  gen- 
era! structure,  some  (as 
the  genus  Oriolinus),  build- 
ing a  separate  nest  for  the  male,  while  the  fe- 
male sits  in  another  on  her  eggs,  till  relieved 
by  her  mate  ;  others  again  cont-iin  more  than 
one  chamber,  as  that  of  the  Golden  yfeavev- 
hird,  Ploceusgalbuia;  while  the  Social  Weaver- 
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birds,  Ploceus  or  rhUiTteriis  sociiis,  construct 
an  uinl>rella-like  roof,  under  whith  from  8U0 
to  1,000  separate  nests  Imve  been  found.  But 
in  all  cases  fibres,  sU-nder  twigs,  or  blades  of 
grass  are  the  mateiijils  f tnjiloyed,  the  whole 
being  ti^'htly  woven,  after  having;  been  ren- 
dered more  flexible  and  adhesive  by  the  ap- 
plication of  saliva.  The  nests  themselves 
consist  of  a  more  or  less  globular  jiortion, 
elongated  into  a  tube  below,  with  the  enti-ance 
at  the  bottom  or  at  the  side.  Tliey  are  very 
generally  suspended  at  tlie  extremities  of 
branches,  and  often  over  water,  probably  as 
affording  security  against  monkeys,  snakes, 
and  other  enemies.  The  Mahali  Weaver-bird 
{Ploceus  taka)  is  said  to  insert  thorns  into 
its  nest,  as  a  further  protection  against 
marauders.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
Golden  Weaver-bird  has  begun  to  build  on  the 
telegraph-wires  by  the  side  of  the  railway  in 
Natal,  owing  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
willows  before  advancing  civilization  {Nature, 
May  31,  18SS). 

weaver-fincli,  s. 

Ornith :  Any  individual  of  the  Ploceidfle 
(q.v.). 

"  The  Ploceidee,  or  Weaperfinchet.  are  esiwctally  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Ethiupiau  legiou."— ICo/itice;  Qeoff. 
DUt.  Animals,  li.  '286. 

weaver-flsh.  s.    [Wbever.] 
weaver's  shuttle,  s. 

Zool. :  Ovulum  volva.  The  popular  name 
has  reference  to  its  shape. 

*weav'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  weaver;  -ess.]  A 
female  weaver. 

"  In  tlie  hands  of  an  ancieut  weaver  and  weavereu' 
—J.  S.  Blunt:  Hist,  of  Durst  eu.  222. 

Weav'-ing,  *wev-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Weave  (1),  v.] 

A,  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  weaves ; 
the  act  or  process  of  producing  cloth,  &c., 
by  the  combination  of  flexible  fibres.  It  is 
an  art  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  frame 
or  apparatus  on  which  cloth  is  woven  is 
termed  a  loom  (q.v.).  In  all  kinds  of  wearing, 
whether  plain  or  figured,  one  system  of 
threads,  called  the  woof  or  weft,  is  made  to 
pass  alternately  under  and  over  another 
system  of  threads  called  the  warp,  web,  or 
chain.  The  essential  operation  of  weaving  is 
the  successive  raising  of  certain  tlireads  of 
the  warp,  and  the  depression  of  others  for  the 
reception  of  the  weft  shot.  This  operation 
is  called  shedding.  The  web,  which  is  of  any 
convenient  length,  is  kept  stretched  between 
two  parallel  beams,  fixed  horizontally  between 
upright  standards.  Tlie  one  beam,  on  which 
the  warp  is  wound,  is  called  the  yarn-roll,  and 
the  other  on  which  the  cloth  is  wound,  the 
cloth-beam  or  roll.  The  weft-shot  is  intro- 
duced or  carried  through  the  shed  by  the 
shuttle.  Weaving  is  performed  by  hand  on 
hand-looms,  and  by  steam  or  other  motive 
power  on  power-looms.  In  its  most  gene- 
ral sense,  the  terra  comprehends  not  on'.y 
the  making  of  those  textile  fabrics  pre- 
pared in  the  loom,  but  also  net-work,  lace- 
work,  &c.  Where  the  colour  of  the  yarn  in 
warp  and  weft  is  the  same,  the  process  is 
called  plain  weaving,  and  the  result  is  a 
fabric  of  uniform  colour,  in  which  the  warp 
and  weft  threads  regularly  interlace.  Pat- 
tern weaving  consists  either  in  using  differ- 
ent colours  in  warp  or  weft  or  in  both,  or  in 
weaving  with  more  complicated  machines,  or 
in  combining  both  variations.  Double  we^iv- 
ing  consists  in  weaving  two  webs  simulta- 
neously one  above  the  other,  and  interweaving 
the  two  at  intervals  so  as  to  form  a  double 
cloth.  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpeting 
is  the  chief  example  of  this  process.  Pile 
weaving  is  the  process  by  whiuh  fabrics  like 
velvet,  velveteen,  corduroy,  and  Turkish  car- 
pets are  produced.    [Loom  (1),  jACQrARD.] 

%  Though  skins  of  animals  formed  the  chief 
clothing  material  in  the  Stone  Age,  yet  the  arts 
of  spinning  arid  weaving  were  practised, 
spindle-whorls  and  fabrics  (the  material  is 
flax,  hemp  being  unknown)  having  been  found 
in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  of  that  period. 
Tlie  art  of  weaving  seems  to  have  existed  in 
China  and  in  India  from  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  It  is  also  represented  in  sculp- 
ture on  the  Egyptian  monuments  at  Thebes. 
Women,  many  of  them  slaves  or  devotees  at- 
tached to  temples,  wove  fabrics  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  while  in  Egypt  the  work  was  performed 


by  men.  The  primeval  looms  were  every- 
where rude,  but  the  Hindoos,  with  humble 
machines,  turn  out  excellent  fabrics.  In  1132 
and  1331  continental  weavers  settled  in  Eng- 
land. Soveml  inventions  iu  llicart  of  machine 
weaving  were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  1801  Jacquardexliibitedin  Purist  he  hiuni 
which  bears  his  name,  and  wliich  has  been  of 
inestimable  service  iu  the  weaving  vf  puttirna 
in  cloth.  In  1809  Heathcuat  invented  the 
bobbin-net  machine.  Within  the  present 
century  the  art  uf  weaving  has  miuk-  great 
progress,  numerous  inventions  having  been 
made  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

weaz*-  en«  a.  (A.S.  wisninn  =  to  beconre 
dry;  Icel.  visrui-^.to  wither,  from  visinii  = 
withered,  palsied,  dried  up ;  Dan.  &  8w. 
I'issen  =  withered  ;  Sw.  vissna  =  to  fade  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  iceMren=to  dry.]  Thin,  lean, 
wizened,  withered. 

"  Hia  ahudowy  fljfure  and  dark  waaagn  face."— /r- 
ving :  Sketch- Book  ;  Chrittniat  Ditiner. 

weazen-faced,  a.  Wizen-faced,  withered. 

"Theiloor  .  .  ,  waa  opeueJ,  and  a  little  blear-eyed, 
wwu^n/iic^rf  aucieiit  lunii  caiiie  creeplinj  out."— 
/}ickens  ■  Martin  Chmzleurit,  ch.  xL 

wSb,  webbe,  s.  [A.S.  wehh,  web;  cngn. 
with  Dut.  web,  webhs  ;  Icel.  vejr,  genit.  vejjar; 
Dan.  raT) ;  Sw.  i'(ii/;  O.  H.  Ger.  weppi,  wajyjn ; 
Ger.  gewebe.  From  the  same  root  as  weave 
(q-v.).J 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  woven  ;  the  piece  of  cloth 
woven  in  a  loom  ;  a  textuie. 

"To  compete  witb  the  costlier  webt  turned  out  at 
Spitalfields."— SfdHttorrf,  Oct  30,  188i. 

2.  A  piece  of  linen  cloth. 

3.  The  plexus  of  very  delicate  threads  or 
fihiuients  which  a  spider  spins,  and  which 
serves  as  a  web  to  catch  flies  and  other  insects 
for  its  food ;  a  cobweb. 

"Over  them  Amehiie  lilgh  did  lift 

"         "  spread  ber  b  . 

Simmer:  F.  Q..  11.  vil.  28. 

4.  Hence,  fig,,  anything  carefully  contrived 
and  artfully  put  together  or  woven,  as  a  plot, 
scheme,  or  trap. 

"  What  a  taugled  teeb  we  weave 
When  first  we  prnctlse  to  deceive." 

Scott:  Marmion.vi.  17, 

5.  Something  resembling  a  web  or  sheet  of 
cloth  ;  specif.,  a  large  roll  of  paper  such  as  is 
used  in  the  web-press  for  newspapers  and 
the  like. 

6.  Applied  to  any  plain,  flat  surface  ;  as — 

(I)  A  sheet  or  thin  plate  of  metal. 

"And  there  with  stately  potnpe  by  heiK|>es  tbev  wend, 
And  Chrietfaii9  sluiiie  rolle  up  in  webi  of  led. ' 

Fairfax  ■'  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  vlil.  24. 

•  (2)  The  blade  of  a  sword. 

"  The  brittle  web  at  that  ilch  Bworil,  be  thought. 
Was  broke  through  harduesseof  the  count ieaBheeld." 
Fairfax:  Godfrey  of  Boulo^j\a,y\\.  A. 

(3)  The  plate,  or  its  equivalent,  in  a  beam 
or  girder  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower 
flat  plates  or  laterally  extending  portions. 

"  This  interval  was  strengthened  by  horizontal  teebs 
of  iron  xAtiXea."— Daily  Tefepraph,  March  22.  18B8. 

(4)  The  corresponding  portion  between  the 
tread  and  foot  of  a  railway-rail. 

(5)  That  portion  of  a  wheel,  as  of  a  railway- 
carriage,  which  extends  between  the  hub  and 
the  rim,  occupying  the  space  where  spokes 
would  be  in  an  ordinary  wheel, 

(6)  The  blade  of  a  saw. 

(7)  In  vehicles,  a  stout  band  of  textile  fabric, 
used  as  straps  to  limit  the  extension  of  the 
hood. 

(8)  That  portion  of  an  ordinary  an^nl  which 
is  of  reduced  size  below  the  head,  and  from 
which  the  divergent  horns  proceed. 

(9)  Tlic  solid  portion  of  the  bit  of  a  key. 

(10)  The  arm  of  a  crank  connecting  the 
shaft  and  the  wrist. 

(II)  The  thin  sharp  part  of  the  coulter  of  a 
plough. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Entom. :  The  tenn  web  is  sometimes  used 
of  the  silky  sheath  formed  by  various  cater- 
pillars within  the  rolled  leaves  constructed 
for  their  habitation  and  defence,  the  cocoon  of 
the  silkworm,  &c. 

2.  Ornith.  :  A  membrane  in  the  Swimming 
Birds,  uniting  the  three  anterior  toes,  and  in 
one  order  (the  Steganopodes)  extending  also 
along  the  side  of  the  foot  to  the  great  toe. 
In  a  rudimentary  form  the  web  is  found  a!so 
in  some  waders. 


3.  Zool.:  Chielly  in  the  suuBe  1.  3.  All 
spidcni  do  not  weave  webs,  and  those  which 
do  vary  In  the  more  or  Wah  regular  form  of 
the  w<ib  produced.  Two  of  the  finest  weavers 
are  tlie  Garden  Spider,  E}>eirn  tlitulema,  tin* 
web  of  which  is  of  a  fine  g«ometrie  form,  and 
the  Common  House  Spider,  Aranea  domcMca. 
[Spinneret.1  Used  aNo  of  the  mcmbraies 
between  the  digits  of  some  animals  which  are 
spi-fially  adapted  for  swimming,  or  are  am- 
phibious, as  the  Ornithorhynchus,  tlic  Otter, 
some  breeds  of  Dogs,  the  Croeodlles,  and  tlie 
Water- lizards. 

H  IVeb  aifi  pin,  Pin  and  web :  The  same  at 
Pin  (1).  «.,  I.  9. 

web  eye,  t. 

Pathnf. :  A  disease  of  the  eye  arising  from  A 
film  suffusing  it;  caligo. 

web-fingered,  a.  Having  the  Angers 
united  by  a  membrane, 

"  He  wtu,  tt  U  aald,  web-footed  naturally,  and  par- 
tially wffiJlngereU."  ~  Mayhev :  London  Labour  4 
l.tmdnn  Poor. 

web-foot,  $.  A  foot  the  toes  of  which 
are  united  by  a  web  or  membrane. 

web-footed,  a.  Having  web-feet ;  palmi- 
ped. 

■'  Wfb-ff>'}f^d  f()wl8  do  not  live  constantly  upon  th9 
latid,  nor  fear  tu  enter  thu  waUir'^-Aav  .  On  the  Crea- 
tion. 

web-press,  web  printing-machine. 

s.     A  pnnting-macliine  which  takes  its  paper 
from  the  web  or  roll. 

web-saw,  s.    A  frame-saw  (q.v.). 

web-wheel,  s.  a  wheel  in  wliich  the 
hub  and  rim  are  connected  by  a  web  or  plate, 
which  is  sometimes  perforated. 

web,  v.t.  [Web,  8.]  To  cover  with  or  as  with 
a  web;  to  envelop. 

*webbe,  s.  [A.S.  webha.]  A  weaver,  a  Web- 
ber.   (Cliaucer:  C.  T.,  3C4.) 

webbed,  a.  [Eng.  weh,  a,  ;  -ed.}  Having  the 
toes  united  by  a  membrane  or  web :  as,  The 
webbed  feet  of  a  goose  or  duck. 

■  web' -ber,  s.     [Eng.  wgb;  -er.]    A  weaver. 

wcb'-bing,  s.  [Eng,  web,  s.;  4ng.]  A  woven 
band  of  cotton  or  flax,  generally  striped'/Sni 
used  for  girths,  straining-pieces  of  saddles, 
surcingles,  bed-bottoms,  &c. 

"  web'-bj^,  a.  (Eng.  we&,  s. ;  -y.]  Pertaining; 
or  relating  to  a  web  ;  consisting  of  or  resera- 
bling  a  web. 

"  Bata  on  their  uebby  wlnn  In  darkness  niove." 
Crahbf:  Parith  Itcfliiter. 

t  we '-ber  (w  as  v),  s.  [Wilhelm  Eduard  Weber 
(liorn  1S04),  Professor  of  Pluysics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.) 

Electro-magnetics:  A  coulomb.  [Unit,  ^  4* 
(U.J 

Weber's  Law.  s. 

Physiol  :  There  is  always  a  constant  ratio 
betwt-en  the  strength  of  the  stinnilus  and  the 
intensity  of  the  sensations.  The  stronger  the 
stimulus  already  applied,  the  stronger  must 
be  the  increase  of  the  stimulus  in  order  to 
cause  a  perceptible  increase  of  the  sensation. 

web'-sky-ite  (W  as  v),  s.  [After  Prof.  Web- 
sky,  of  Herlin  ;  sutl".  -iie  (A/ia.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mitieral  occurring  in 
the  olivine-dialiase  (palpeopicrite)  of  Amelose, 
Hiedenkopf,  Hesse.  Hardm-ss,  3'0;  sp.gr,, 
r771  ;  colour,  pitch-black,  in  thin  splinters, 
blight-green  ;  streak,  brownish -green.  Com- 
pos., a  hydi-ated  silicate  of  magnesia  with 
some  iron  protoxide.  An  analysis  yielded  the 
formula  H6R4Si30i3  -f  6HoO,  where  R  =  Mg. 
and  Fe. 

•  Welti' -ster.  *  webbe-«ter,  s.  [A.S.  web- 
^f,vfre=a  female  weaver,  from  irpb6a=a 
weaver.and  fern,  suff. -s/er  (q.v.).]    Aweaver. 

"  ITt'&beMera  aud  WHlkera,  and  wynnera  with  faandeo.' 
Pim-s  Plomnan,  p.  IL. 

Web-ster'-i-an,  a.  Of.  re#"emblinc,  or 
pertaining  to  Iianiel  ■W.'bstcr,  the  f;real  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  orator  (1782-1852). 

web  -Ster-ite,  «.      [After  Mr.  Webster,  who 

found  it  in  Sussex  ;  suff.  •ite{Min.).\ 
Min. :  The  same  .as  Au'MINite  (q.v.X 

wccht  (cA  guttural),  s.    [A-S.  U7^an  =  to  Ufb, 

to  carry.)    [Wrtoh,  v.] 


t>611,  b6^ ;  po^t,  J6^1 ;  oat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ; 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shgji.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.   -oloos,  -tloos,  -sloua 


expect,  ^enophon,  e^dst.    -Ifig. 
=  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  Slc  =  bel,  d^L 
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wed— Wedgwood 


1.  An  instrument  for  winnowing  corn  made 
in  The  fonn  of  a  sieve,  but  without  holes. 
"  Meg  fall!  wad  to  the  Iwim  ga«u 
To  win  tliree  wechtt  o'  unethlng." 

Hums :  HaUoween. 

•  2.  A  sort  of  tambourine. 

wed,  •wedde,  *  wed-den,  v.i.  &  i.  tA.S. 
vxikiian  =  to  pledge,  to  eng-age,  from  wed=a. 
pledge ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  weddcn  =  to  lay  a 
wager,  from  O.  Dut.  wedde  =  d.  pledge,  a 
pawn  ;  Icel.  vedhja  =  to  wager,  from  ve^h  =  a 
pledge  ;  Dan.  vedde  =  to  wager  ;  Sw.  vadja  = 
to  appeal,  from  vad  =  a  bet,  an  appeal ;  Ger. 
wetten  =  to  wager,  from  wette  =  a.  wager  ;  Goth. 
gawadjon=  to  pledge,  to  betroth,  from  wadi 
.  =  a  pledge  ;  Lat.  vas  (genit.  vatiis)  =  a  pledge ; 
cf.  Lith.  westi,  pr.  t.  w€du  =  to  marry,  to 
take  home  a  bride  ;  Sansc.  vadhu  =  a  bride. 
From  same  root  as  wage,  wager,  gage.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  marry,  to  take  in  marriage  ;  to  tike 
as  husband  or  \vife. 

"The  emijeroiir  in  this  loud  weddede  tho  a  wyf." 
Jioberl  of  Qloucester.  p.  75. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage  ;  to  give  in  wedlock. 

"  In  Syracusa  waa  I  boru  :  and  teed 
Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me." 

Shaketp. ;  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  L 

3.  To  join  or  attach  one's  self  or  itself  to. 

"  They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm."  MUtou  .-  P.  L..  v.  215. 

4.  To  unite  closely  in  affection ;  to  attach 
firmly  by  passion,  inclination,  or  prejudice. 

"  Aged  kings,  wedded  to  will,  that  work  without  advice." 
iSurrey:  Paraphrase  on  Ecclexiaites,  iii. 

•  5.  To  unite  for  ever  or  inseparably. 

"  Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity." 

Shakesp. :  Rotneo  *  Juliet,  lU.  3. 

6.  To  unite  generally. 

"  The  ease  with  which,  when  in  proper  mootl.  he 
could  ably  wed  the  tone  to  the  word."— Z>a«y  Tele- 
graph.  Jan.  3U.  1S82. 

•  7.  To  espouse  ;  to  take  part  with. 

"They  positively  and  concernedly  wtdded  bis 
cause. "" — Clarendon. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  marry  ;  to  contract  matri- 
mony. 

'  Men  shulden  wedden  after  nir  estate. 
For  youth  and  elde  ia  often  at  debate," 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  3.2S0. 

•  wed,  •  wedde.s.    I,A.S.  xoed.\    [Wed,  v.]    A 
pledge,  a  pawn,  a  security. 

•'  And  thus  his  trouth  he  leyth  to  wedde" 

Qower :  C.  A.,  i. 

wed'-ded,  pa.  po-t.  &  a.    t^Eo,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A$  adjective : 

1.  Married  ;  united  in  mairiage. 

'■  Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame." 
Pope  :  Eloita  to  Abelard,  77. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  matrimony  :  as, 
wedded  life,  wedded  bliss. 

3.  Intimately  united,  joined,  or  attached  by 
Interest,  passion,  or  prejudice. 

"  But  man  in  general,  wedded  to  the  world,  deapisea 
its  call  [Christianity]."— Ot/pin  .■  SermofU,  vol.  1., 
hint  2. 

wed-der,  s.     [Wether.] 

wed'-ding,  *  wed-dyng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Wed,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  used  at  a 
■wedding  or  weddings. 

"  If  she  affirmed  herself  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her 
teeddinff  day,  and  in  her  wedding  cloathes,  perform 
the  ceremony  of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and  stay  an 
hour  with  the  lions."— Sh^. 

C.  As  mbst. :  Marriage,  nuptials  ;  nuptial 
ceremony  or  festivities. 

^  Silver  wedding,  Golden  wedding,  Diamond 
wediling:  The  celebrations  of  tlie  twenty-tifth, 
fiftieth,  and  sixtieth  anniversaries  of  a  wed- 
ding. 

wedding-bed,  s.  The  bed  of  a  newly- 
married  pair ;  a  nuptial-bed. 

wedding-cake,  s.  A  cake  covered  with 
icing,  and  richly  decorated.  It  is  cut  by  the 
bride  during  the  wedding  breakfast  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  guests,  portions  of  it  being 
afterwards  sent  to  absent  friends. 

wedding-card,  s.  One  of  a  set  of  cards, 
containing  the  names  of  a  newly-married 
couple,  sent  to  fiiends  to  announce  the  wed- 
ding, and  to  state  when  they  will  be  at  home 
to  receive  calls  of  congratulation. 

wedding-clothes,  s.  pi.  Garments  to 
be  worn  by  a  bride  or  bridegroom  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony. 


wedding-day,  s.  The  day  of  marriage, 
or  its  anniversary. 

"  To-morrow  is  our  u>edding.da]/." 

Cowper :  John  GUpin. 

wedding-dower,  s.  A  marriage  por- 
tion. 

"  Lei  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower." 

.•ihakesp. :  Two  Qentlemen.  Iii.  1. 

wedding-favour,  s.  A  bunch  of  white 
ribbons,  or  a  msette,  &c.,  worn  by  guests 
attending  a  wedding. 

wedding-feast,  s.  A  feast  or  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  guests  at  a  wedding. 

wedding-knot.  s. 

Naut. :  A  tie  for  uniting  the  looped  ends  of 
two  ropes. 

wedding-ring,  s.  A  plain  gold  ring 
placed  by  tlie  bridegroom  on  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand  of  the  bride  during  the  mar- 
riage ceremony. 

*  wede  (1),  s.    [Weed  (1), «.] 

•  wede  (2),  s.     [A.S.  w(Ede,  wred  =a  garment.] 

A  garment ;  clothing,  apparel.    [Weed  (2),  s.] 

"  Hlseudeherfeble  messagersiupoueremoune  weede." 
lioberl  of  aioucetter.  p.  165. 

we-del'-i-a  (W  as  v),  s.    [Named  after  George 
Wolfgang  Wedel,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Heliopsidese.  Herbs  or 
undershrubs  with  serrate  or  three-cleft  leaves 
and  yellow  radiate  and  composite  flowers, 
with  a  pappus  of  toothed  or  hairy  scales. 
Natives  of  America.  The  leaves  of  U'eddia 
caUndulacea,  a  composite  with  a  slight  oain- 
phoraceous  smell,  are  used  in  India  as  a  hair- 
dye  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair.  In  Lo- 
hardagga,  in  Bengal,  the  root  is  pounded,  and 
gives  a  black  dye  with  salts  of  iron.  (Calcutta 
Exhib.  Report.)  The  leaves  are  considered  to 
be  tonic  and  alterative ;  the  seeds,  flowers, 
and  leaves  in  decoction  are  deobstruent. 

wedge  (1),  *wegge,  s.  [A.S.  umg  =  &  mass 
of  metal,  a  we»ige  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wig,  wioge 
—  9.  wedge;  Icel.  veggr ;  Dan.  vcegge ;  Sw. 
vigg ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wekki,  weggi;  M.  H.  Ger. 
weche  —  a  wedge.  From  the  same  root  as  wag.] 
1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  thick  at  one 
end  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge  at  the  oUier. 
It  is  a  body  contained  under  two  triangular 
and  three  rectangular  surfaces.  The  wedge  is 
one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  is  used  for 
splitting  wood,  rocks.  .Sic.,  for  exerting  great 
pressure,  as  in  the  oil-press  [Wedge-press], 
and  for  raising  immense  weights,  as  when  a 
ship  is  raised  by 
wedges  driven  un- 
der the  keel.  All 
cutting  and  pene- 
trating instru- 
ments, as  knives, 
swords,  chisels, 
razors,  axes,  nails, 
pins,  needles,  &C., 
may  be  considered 
as  wedges,  the  an- 
gle of  the  wedge 
being  in  such  cases 
more  or  less  acute, 
according    to    the 

purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  the  dia- 
gram, A  B  c  is  an  isosceles  wedge  introduced 
into  a  cleft  d  f  e,  power  being  applied  at  the 
point  H,  in  the  centre  of  a  b.  The  resist- 
ance on  each  side  and  the  power  may  be 
considered  as  three  forces  in  equilibrium,  and 
meeting  in  a  point  o.  The  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle A  B  c  are  severally  perpendicular  to  the 
directions  of  the  three  forces,  and  therefore, 
p  :  ^R  : :  AB  :  AC,  or  the  power  is  to  the  total 
resistance  as  half  the  back  of  the  wedge  is 
to  the  side  of  the  wedge.  The  mechanical 
power  of  the  wedge  is  increased  by  making  the 
angle  of  penetration  more  acute.  But  no  certain 
theory  can  be  laid  down  concerning  the  power 
of  the  wedge,  since  being  usually  produced 
by  the  percussion  of  a  hammer,  mallet,  &c., 
every  stroke  of  which  causes  a  tremor  in  the 
wedge,  the  resistance  at  the  sides  is  for  the 
instant  thrown  off. 

"  Forth  goes  the  woodman  ...  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedffe,  in  yonder  forest  drear." 

Coicper:  Task,  v.  43. 

•  2.  A  mass  of  metal,  especially  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge. 

-A  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight"— ^ojftua 
vii.  21. 
3.  Something  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge. 

'■  The  legion  when  they  saw  their  time,  bursting  out 
like  a  violent  wdgc,  quickly  l)roke  and  disuiiiated 
what  opposed  them."— J/t/(on .'  Biat.  qf  Britain,  bk.  lU 


^  Ttie  thin  (or  small)  end  of  the  wedge:  A 
term  used  figuratively  to  express  the  first 
move,  apparently  of  little  importance,  but 
destined  or  calculated  ultimately  to  lead  t)> 
important  results. 

wedge-bills,  s.  pi.    [Schktbs.] 

wedge-press,  s.  A  form  of  press,  mora 
used  formerly  tlmn  now,  for  expressing  oil 
from  crushed  seeds. 

wedge-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  wedge  ; 
cuneiform. 

2.  Bot. :  Cuneate  (q.v.). 
Wedge-sliaped  character :  [CuneiformJ. 

wedge-tailed  eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  Uractus  awlas,  from  Australia. 
Back  and  sides  rust-<uluur,  rest  of  body 
blackish-brown;  feathers  of  wings  and  upper 
tail-coverts  tipped  witli  pale-browu. 

wedge-wise,  adv.  in  the  manner  of  a 
wedge. 

•'And  thus  wedge-wUe  by  little  and  little  they 
spread  liruader  and  broader  behind."— P.  Holland: 
Ptinie,  bk.  x.,  cb.  xxiii. 

wedge  (2),  s.  [Seedef.]  lu  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity a  name  given  to  the  man  who  stands  last 
in  the  list  of  the  classical  tripos;  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  name  (Wedgwood)  of  the  man 
who  occupied  this  place  on  the  first  list  m 
1824.  (Also  called  Wooden- w«dge.)  [Spoon, 
S.,1I(4).] 

wedge,  v.t.    [Wedoe  (1),  s.] 

*  1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge  or  wedges ;  to 
rive.    (Lit.  £  fig.) 

■'  When  my  heart, 
As  wedned  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  m  twain." 

Shakesp. :  Troilits  <t  Cressida,  i.  L 

2.  To  drive  in  a  wedge  ;  to  crowd  in ;  to 
compress. 

"  Wedged  In  one  body  like  a  flight  of  cranes." 

Pvpe  ■  Homer ;  Iliad  xviL  8U. 

*  3.  To  force,  as  a  wedge  forces  its  way. 

'■  Part  .  .  .  rang'd  in  figure,  wwd^e  their  way 
Intelligent  of  seasons."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  426. 

i.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  or  ^vith  wetiges. 

"  Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes,  _ 
And  Kive  ua  eteeds  that  snort  against  the  foe." 
A.  Philips.    {Todd.) 

o.  To  fix  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

"They  often  find  great  lumps  wedged  between  tb© 
rocks  as  if  it  naturally  grew  there.'"- /)j»»/rter  .■  Voy- 
agesiaa.  168.^). 

wedg'-ing,  pr.  poT".,  0",  &  s.    [Wedoe,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .45  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

Pottery:  The  process  of  dividing  a  lump 
of  clay  and  dashing  the  parts  together  in  a 
direction  diftereut  from  its  former  contact. 
It  brings  the  mass  to  a  homogeneous  condition, 
develops  plasticity,  and  expels  air-bubbles. 

Wedg'-wood.  Wedge  -wood,  s.  [See  com- 
pounds. ] 

*  Wedgwood-pyrometer,  s. 

Physics :  A  pyrometer  in  which  tempera- 
ture was  ascertained  by  the  contraction  of 
baked  clay,  measured  before  and  after  its  sub- 
jection to  the  action  of  heat.  It  was  not  trust- 
worthy, for  clay  exposed  for  a  long  period  to 
a  moderate  amount  of  heat  will  be  as  much 
reduced  in  bulk  as  by  an  intensely  high  tem- 
perature continued  for  a  brief  period. 

Wedgwood-ware,  s. 

Pottery :  A  peculiar  kind  of  ware  made  by 
Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-95),  in  which  artistic 
designs  and  treatment  v/ere  joined  to  me- 
chanical and  technical  excellence.  Profess- ir 
Chun^h  thus  enumerates  the  several  varieties 
or  "bodies'*  of  the  ware  in  the  order  of  in- 
vention or  improvement:  1.  Cream-coloured 
ware,  called  Queen's  ware,  in  various  hues  ot 
cream-colour,  satt'ron,  and  straw.  2.  Egyp- 
tian black,  or  basaltes  waie,  used  for  seai.s, 
plaques,  life-size  busts,  medallion  portraits, 
&c.  3.  Red  ware,  or  Rosso  antico.  not  equal 
in  quality  of  colour  or  fineness  of  grain  to  the 
earlier  work  of  John  Philip  Elers,  of  Brad- 
well  Wood.  4.  White  semi-porcelain,  or  fine 
stoneware,  differing  from  the  white  jasper  in 
its  pale  sti-aw-coloured  or  grayisli  hue.  and  in 
its  waxlike  smooth  surface  and  subtranslu- 
cency.  5.  Variegated  ware,  of  two  kinds, 
one  a  cream-coloured  body,  marbled,  mottled, 
or  spangled  with  divers  colouis  upon  the 
surface  and  under  the  glaze;  tlie   other  an 


Ste,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  i^Ul,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camet  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  ««•?«*• 
or,  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  wute.  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a;  qu  -  kw. 
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improved  kind  of  agate  ware,  iu  which  the 
coloured  clays  in  hands,  twists,  stripes,  and 
waves  constituted  the  entire  subatsnct*.  6. 
Jasper  ware,  in  which  the  chief  triumphs  of 
Wedgwood  were  wrought,  resenibling  out- 
wardly the  finest  of  his  white  terni-cottJi  and 
Bemi-porcelain  bodies.  One  of  his  earliest 
recipes  for  this  last-named  ware  was,  in  per- 
centage, barytes,  57"I  ;  clay,  2S-6  ;  flint,  9-5  ; 
barium  carbonate,  4-8;  the  novelty  of  these 
components  being  the  use  of  the  barytes  and 
barium  carbonate.  A  very  little  cobalt  was 
occasionally  added,  even  to  the  white  jasjier 
ware,  to  nentmlize  the  yellowish  hue,  and  by 
Introducing  a  little  Cornish  stone  or  other 
felspathic  material  it  became  less  opaque 
and  more  wax-like.  There  are  seven  colours 
in  this  ware  besides  the  white— blue  of  various 
shades,  lilac,  pink,  sage-green,  olive-green, 
yellow,  and  black — and  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  bubbles  and  holes,  the  tl^tness  of 
the  Tleld,  and  the  uniformity  of  grain.  It  was 
produced  in  numberless  forms— cameos,  in- 
taglios, portrait  medallions,  statuettes,  vases, 
&c.,  and  the  yellow  variety  is  rare,  Wedg- 
wood's artistic  work  consists  not  only  in 
copies  of  antique  gems  and  in  the  adaptation 
of  antique  designs,  but  in  the  original  produc- 
tions of  many  English  and  foreign  draughts- 
men and  modellers :  foremost  among  the 
former  must  be  placed  the  great  artist  Flax- 
man.  His  chief  mark  is  the  name  "  We.Ig- 
wood,"  impressed  in  Roman  characters  iu  the 
paste  before  tiring,  the  size  of  the  letters  rang- 
ing from  J  to  5^  of  an  inch  in  height.  During 
bis  partnership  with  Bentley  the  name  of  the 
latter  was  conjoined  to  his  own.  In  some 
cases  the  word  "  Etruria  "  is  added.  The  name 
"Josiah  Wedgwood,"  with  a  date  beneath, 
belongs  to  a  time  when  the  works  at  Etruria 
— now  a  town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants — were 
carried  on  by  the  sou  of  the  founder  ;  iu  more 
recent  times  the  simple  name  "  Wedgwood" 
has  been  reverted  to.  Small  marks,  chiefly 
those  of  workmen,  are  found  on  pieces  of  old 
Wedgwood  ware ;  Miss  Meteyard  gives  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  of  these,  but  Wedg- 
wood—like too  many  other  manufacturers, 
both  pnst  and  present— suppressed  as  far  as 
possible  such  indications  of  the  individuality 
of  his  designers. 

•  wedfiT-^.  «■    [Eng.  wedge(l),  a. ;  -y.]    Wedge- 
shaped  ;  like  a  wedge. 

"  Pushed  his  wedgy  auout  into  the  straw  BUhjacent." 
—Landor.    {Annandale.) 

wed' -lock, '■wed-lok.*wedloke,s.  [A.S. 

wedldk  =  a  pledge,  from  wed  =.  a  pledge,  and 
hic=  sport,  a  gift,  in  token  of  pleasure,  hence, 
the  gift  given  to  a  bride.  The  reference  is  to 
the  practice  of  giving  a  present  to  the  bride 
on  tlie  morning  after  marriage ;  cf.  Ger.  vior- 
gengabe  =  a  nuptial  (lit.  =  morning)  gift.] 

*  1.  MaiTiage,  matrimony. 

"  Boweth  youreuekke  unijerthe  b)iafu)  yok  .  .  . 
Which  that  men  clepeu  apousalle  or  wedlok." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,992. 

2.  The  married  state. 

•'  1  pray'd  for  cliildreu,  aud  thought  barrenuesB 
Iu  wedlock  a  reiiroacli. " 

Milton:  Sanuon  AgonitUs,  35. 

•3.  A  wife. 

•'  Which  of  these  is  thy  wedlock,  MenelatisT  thy 
Helen,  thy  Lucrecu  }  that  we  may  do  her  honour,  mad 
boy."— Hell  Jonton  :  Poetaiter,  ly.  1. 

*4.  Mairiage  vows. 

"  Howe  be  it  she  kept  but  euyll  the  sRcrament  of 
mati  luiouy,  but  brake  ner  Wfdlokc."—Bemert :  Froit- 
»art  ;  Cr&nycfe,  vol,  i,,  ch.  xxl. 

H  Sometimes  used  adjectively. 

"  VfhUes  A  wedlock  hymn  weHliijt, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questlyiiiDg," 

SJuikesp,  .  At  I'ou  Like  It.  v.  4. 

*  wedlock-bands,  s.  p2.  Marriage.  (Mil- 
ton: Salmon  Agonistes,  986.) 

*  wedlock-bound,  a.  Married.  (Mil- 
ton: P.  L.,  X.  905.) 

*  wedlock-treachery,  s.  An  offence 
against  the  marriage  tie;  adultery.  (Milton: 
^vison  Agonistes,  1,009.) 

•wed' -lock,  v.t.    [Wedlock,*:]    Tonnite  in 
marriage  ;  to  maiTy. 

"  Uau  thus  wedlocked.'— Milton.    (Annandale.) 

Wednesday  (as  Wen^'-da^r),  "  Wednys- 

day,  s.  [A.S.  IVodnes  da'g  :^  the  dny  of  U'o- 
d€n.(q.v.);  Dut.  Waetisdag :  It-cA.  6<ihim:rlagr  : 
8w.  &  Dan.  onsdag,  for  odensdog.]  The  fourth 
day  of  the  week  ;  the  day  following  Tuesday. 

"  Iu  the  worahyjj  of  the  which  god  [Wodeu],  the 
ttiirde  fervall  daye  in  the  weke  they  named  Wodnea- 
day,  whicneatthis  Jay  wecaU  WeduytaayS—Fabyan: 
Chrojiycfe,  ch.  Ixxxiii. 


wee,  ■  we,  s.  &  a.  [The  Scandinavian  form  iff 
Eii^.  iray,  derived  from  Dan.  vei ;  8w.  vdg : 
Icel.  I'egr  =  a  way.  That  the  constant  asso- 
ciation of  little  with  we(=  way)  should  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  the  words  little  and 
wee  are  synonymous  seems  natural  enough. 
(Skeat.).'} 
*  A^  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  bit. 

"BebyndblrAHttlU  u>« 
It  fell"  Barltour:  Brucf,  xvll.  877. 

2.  A  little  time  ;  a  moment.    (Scotch.) 
B.  Aseulj.  :  Small,  little.    (Colloq.) 

"  I  ma<l6  up  a  VM  bit  mlnut«  of  an  aute-aupttal 
CODtract."— AVo«.    IVavertey,  ch.  UxL 

weed  (1),  ■  wede  (1),  s.  [A.8.  wedd,  mdd ; 
O.  Sax,  wiodj  Dut.  wiede.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  general  name  for  any  useless  or 
troublesome  plant ;  aterni  applied  indefinitely 
and  generally  to  any  plant,  or  botanical  spe- 
cies growing  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and 
either  of  no  use  to  man,  or  absolutely  in- 
jurious to  crops,  &c. 

•■  No  graaa.  herb,  leaf,  or  wted," 

Shakeip. ;   t'^nui  i  Adcnit,  l.OSfi. 

^  Among  the  chief  weeds  found  in  grain 
crops  are  Siiiapis  arvensis,  Raplianus  Riij'ha- 
TiwfTTim,  Papaver  Rht^as,  L'entanrra  Cyanus, 
Sonchv4  oterocet/s,  Agrostemvia  Githago,  and 
Avena  fatua ;  among  those  in  pasture,  Rn- 
7iu7icitius  acris,  R.  repeiis,  and  R.  bulbosus ; 
Semcio  Jacobcea,  with  the  thistles  and  the 
docks. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  useless  or  troublesome  substance, 
especially  such  as  is  mixed  with  or  is  inju- 
rious to  more  valuable  substances  ;  anything 
worthless  or  trashy. 

2.  A  sorry,  worthless  animal,  useless  for  the 
breeding  of  stock  ;  especially  a  leggy,  loose- 
bodied  horse  ;  a  race-horse,  having  the  appear- 
ance of,  but  lacking  all  the  qualities  of  a 
thoroughbred. 

"  No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  weedt  among  tbeix 
'  mobs.'  bred  almost  wild."— G/ofte.  Nov.  9,  18S6. 

3.  A  cigar,  or  tobacco  generally.     (Slang.) 

*  weed-fish,  s.  An  unidentified  fish  men- 
tioned by  Browne  (Norfolk  Fishes).  He  de- 
srribes  it  as  "somewhat  like  a  haddock,  but 
larger,  and  drier  meat." 

weed-grown,  a.   Overgrown  with  weeds. 

weed-hook,  «.    A  weeding-hook  (q.v,). 

"  In  May  get  a  weed-hook,  a  cr')tch.  and  a  glove. 
And  weed  out  such  weeds  as  the  corn  doth  not  love." 
Tttsser:  I/utbandrie. 

weed  (2).  *wede  (2),  'weede,  s.  [A.S. 
mide^  w(ed  =  a  garment ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries, 
wedc,  wed;  O.Sax.  u-ddi;  O.  Dut.  wcwfe ;  Icel. 
vtidh  =  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  gannent ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wdt,  wot  =  clothing,  armour  ;  cf.  Goth,  gawi- 
dan,  pa.  t.  gaicath;  O.  H.  Ger.  wetan  =  to 
biud  together  ;  Zend,  vadh  =  to  clothe.  From 
the  same  root  as  weave,  withy,  wattle,  wijid 
(2),  v.] 

*  1.  An  outer  or  upper  garment. 

"  Another  of  the  FhaiisaicaLl  sorte  goyng  In  a  whit« 
wede."—Cdal:  Luke  xlx. 

*  2,  Any  garment ;  an  article  of  dress  ;  dress. 

"  They  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 
Dying  put  on  the  weed*  of  Domiuic." 

MUton:  P.  L..  UL  479. 

3,  An  article  of  dress  worn  in  token  of 
mourning  ;  mourning-dress  ;  mourning.  (Now 
only  used  in  the  plural,  and  applied  specifi- 
cally to  the  mourning  dress  of  a  widow.) 

weed  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  any  sudden  illness 
from  cold  or  relapse,  usually  accompanied  by 
febrile  symptoms,  which  attacks  females  after 
confiuement  or  during  nursing.     (Scotch.) 

2.  A  similar  disease  in  horses. 

•■  It  is  well  known  that  an  ordUi-iry  caaeof  strangles 
or  nas»l  gleet  in  often  retorted  aa  tftauders,  and  a  com- 
mon attack  of  weed  as  farcy,"— >'iV/d.  Dec.  17.  1887. 

weed,  •  wead, '  wed-en,  *  weede,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Weed(1),  s. ;  Dut.  wieden  ;  LowGer.  weden.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  weeds  or  noxious  and  useless 
plants ;  to  clear  away  the  weeds  from ;  to 
clear  of  weeds. 

"  FoQude  hym  weadyng  of  hya  grounds. "—Arvnife  ; 
<luintut  Curtiui.  p.  60. 

2.  To  take  away,  as  weeds  or  noxious  plants ; 
to  remove  what  is  injurious,  offensive,  or  un- 
seemly ;  to  extirpate. 

"  Each  wortl  .  .  .  hath  waedsd  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  aucient  envy ," 

Shakap.:   Coriotanut.   \v.  &. 


3,  To  free  from  anything  hurtful  or  offenHive. 

"  HetMml«4  tb*  kingdom  of  lucli  aa  w«rn  devote  to 
ElalaiM,  and  manumLwd  It  from  that  moat  duigeruQa 
oonfederaoy."— ifotnt .-  t'oeul  Ftreat. 

4.  To  pick  out  and  r^ect,  aa  usolesa,  offen- 
fiive,  or  injurious. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  root  up  and  clear  away 
weeds  from  any  ground. 

"  Thrns  are  a  great  number  of  negro  aUres  brought 
from  other  parta  of  the  world,  •uiiie  of  which  ar» 
continually  w*tdinff.  pruning,  and  looking  after  It.*  — 
Dampier  :   Voyagn  (aii.  1691J 

weed'-bind,  t.    [Eng.  wUhwiiui(?).] 

Bot. :  Convolvulus  arvensis  and  C.  sepium, 

"weed'-ed,  «.    [En^.  uted ; -ed.]    Overgrown 

witli  weeds. 

"  H'erdtd  aiid  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moat«d  gnuige.' 

Tenny$on  :  MarianOm 

weed'-er,    s.    [Kng.  weed,  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  weeds,  or  frees  from  anything 
noxious,  useless,  or  injurious  ;  an  extirpator. 

r  hla  proud  adveraarlea, 
der  nf  tils  trli'uda" 
Shaketp.  :  Xichard  III.,  L  •■ 

2.  A  weeding  tool. 
weeder-clips,s.  Weeding-shears.  (ScofcA.) 

*weed-er-^,  s.    [Eng.  u-ted  (1),  s. ;  -ery.) 

1.  Weeds. 

"  A  place  all  covered  o'er 
With  clinging  nettles  and  Buch  weederv." 

More  .  Life  of  Soul,  IL  ML 

2.  A  place  full  of  weeds. 

weed'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  weedy:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  weedy,  or  overgrown 
with  weeds. 

"  WeedinetM  in  a  lawn  is  commonly  the  effect  of 
poverty  iu  the  soil."— /^Wd.  March  17.  1888, 

weed'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    {Weed,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  .(45  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  clearing  away  weeds,  or  any- 
thing noxious  or  injurious. 

"  iVeeditiff&loae,  unleM  the  grass  is  encouraged  by 
liberal  manuring,  will  not  cure  iV^Field.  March  17, 

1888. 

*2.  Weeds. 
"  He  weeda  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the  weeding." 
ShakeMp.  :  Love't  Laboufi  Lott,  i.  l. 

weeding-chisel,  s.  A  tool  with  a  di> 
vided  chisel-point  for  cutting  the  roots  of 
large  weeds  within  the  ground. 

weeding-forceps,  s.  pi.  An  instrument 
for  pulling  up  some  sorts  of  plants  in  weed- 
ing, as  thistles. 

weeding-fork,  £.  A  strong,  three- 
pronged  fork,  used  in  clearing  ground  of 
weeds. 

weedlng-hoe,  s.    A  hoe  used  in  weeding 

ground. 

wee  ding-hock,  s.  A  hook  used  for 
cutting  away  or  extirpating  weeds. 

weeding-iron,  s.    The  same  as  Weed- 

INQ-FOBK  (q.v.). 

weeding  -  pincers,    s.  pi.     [Weedino- 

FOBCEPS.l 

weeding-rhlm,  a.  An  implement,  some- 
what like  the  frame  of  a  wheelbarrow,  used 
for  tearing  up  weeds  or  summer-fallows,  Ac 
(Prov.) 

wee  ding-Shears,  s.  pi.  Shears  used  for 
cutting  weeds. 

wee  ding-tongs,  s.  pL  The  same  m 
Weedincj-forceps  (q.v.). 

weedlng-tool,  s.  Any  implement  for 
pulling  up,  digging-up,  or  cutting  weeds. 

"weed' -less,  a.     [Eng.   weed  (I),    s. ;   'lets.} 

Free  from  wteds  or  noxious  matter. 

"  So  many  werdtett  iianuilses  In?. 
Which  of  thc'UiBclves  prmlucc  no  venomous  iln." 
Donne:  Anatomy  of  lh«  M'orld,  1. 

weed'-wind,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Hot. :  A  corruption  of  Withwind  (q.v.) 
(Prior.) 

weed'-^  (1),  a.    [Eng,  weed  (I),  s. ;  -y.J 
'I.  Consisting  of  weeds. 
■'  Her  we«dy  trophlea."       SSaketp. :  SamUt.  It.  T. 

2.  Abounding  with  weeds. 

*•  By  waedi/  pool  or  i>eittllentlal  Bwamp." 

Wordtvorth  :  KxcurtUm.  bk.  vt. 

3.  Not  of  good   blood  or  breeding;  lank. 


b6il,  b6y ;  po^t,  J6t^1  ;  cat,  ^ell,  choms,  9hin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  i; 
-ttian.  -tian  =  sb^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  —  zhon.    -oiouSi  -tlonSi  -slooB  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  deL 
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thin,  and  loiij^-lei^^ed  ;  lience,  wortliless,  as 
for  breediuf;  or  racing  purposes.  (ProlJably 
from  growing  rank  like  a  weed.) 

"  The  bit'ger  Auatrallnii  yuatli,  &iy  between  ten  fcod 
■iKt^ou  years,  has  a  tendency,  na  I  have  before  hinted, 
to  l>e«."'>me  loug-lfy^sfd.  wvcdy,  and  *  lauky."'— iitii/y 
Ttlf'Jfuiih,  At45.  S3.  ItaS. 

•weed'-i^  (2),  a.     [Eng.  weed {2),^  \  -j/.)  Clad 
in  weeds  or  widow's  mourniug. 

"She  waa  as  weedy  aa  In  the  early  days  of  her 
mourniug."— JW*(i»u.     (Antuindale.) 

weefs,  s.pl.     [Seedef.] 

Timber  Trade :  A  Tianie  given  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  to  what  are  more  commonly 
termed  binders  (q. v.).  They  are  called  weefs, 
from  weave,  because  they  are  used  in  weaving 
materials  togutlier,  espt-eially  in  crate-making. 
{Timber  Trade  Journal.) 

week,  *  weeke,  *  weke,  *  wike,  *  woke, 
*  w«uke.  *  wycke»  *  wyke,  5.  [A.S.  unc£, 
wicu,  7ruce,  umcu ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  iveek ; 
Icel.  vika ;  Sw.  ttcka ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wecfia, 
wehha;  M.  H.  Ger.  woclie;  Dan.  v^ge.] 
L  Ordinary  lAinguage : 

1.  The  space  of  seven  days  ;  the  space  from 
one  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.,  to  another ;  the  most 
obvious  and  convenient  division  of  the  natu- 
ral or  lunar  month.  The  division  of  time 
into  weeks  was  not  found  among  the  abori- 
gines of  America  wlien  the  New  World  was 
discovered,  nor  did  ik  exist  among  the 
Polynesians,  the  Japanese,  or,  it  is  now  be- 
lieved, the  Chinese.  It  is  nearly  univer- 
eal  in  India,  and  was  found  thoroughly 
rooted  when  the  first  Cliristiaus  went  to  that 
country.  So  has  it  been  from  a  period  of 
liij^h  antiquity  in  S<^andinavia,  the  names  of 
the  several  days  being  connected  with  iden- 
tically the  same  planets  in  the  two  regions  ; 
so  that,  if  at  noon  on  Sunday  in  Sweden  one 
could  be  transported  in  a  moment  to  India,  he 
would  find  it  Aditwar  (_—  Sunday)  tliere,  and 
so  of  any  other  day  in  the  week.  The  Hebrews, 
and  it  is  thought  the  other  Semites,  had 
the  institution  of  weeks  [II.],  the  days  appa- 
rently being  simply  numbered  first,  second, 
third,  &c.  During  tlie  early  centuries  of  their 
historj'  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  not 
the  institution  of  weeks,  there  having  been 
ancient  forgery  in  connection  with  Homer's 
oft-quoted  passages  on  the  subject.  Dion 
Cassius,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ 
{Hist.,  xxx\ii.  IS),  considered  that  the  week 
with  the  planetary  names  of  the  days  had 
been  introduced  into  Rome  only  recently, 
and  from  Egypt.  The  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Constantiue  confirmed  the 
change,  and  thence  the  septenary  division  of 
time  spread  to  the  whole  Christian,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Muhammadan,  world. 
One  scliool  of  theologians  attributes  the  wide 
prevalence  of  septenary  institutions  to  the 
Sabbath  having  been  divinely  instituted  at 
the  Creation  ;  another  regards  the  week  as  a 
fourth  part  of  a  lunar  month. 

*  2.  Applied  to  the  week-days,  or  working- 
days,  as  opposed  to  Sundays. 

"  Divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week." 

Shakesp. :  llamleU  1. 1. 

IL  Script. :  In  Genesis  ii.  2, 3,  the  reason  why 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  began  is  stated 
to  be  that  God  occupied  six  days  in  the  work 
of  creation,  and  rested  upon  the  seventh  day, 
which  he  consequently  hallowed.  Seven  from 
this  time  forth  constantly  occurs,  and  ob- 
viously becomes  a  sacred  number.  (Cf.  Gen. 
iv.  15,  vii.  2,  xxi.  28,  xxix.  18,  20,  xxxiii.  3, 
&c.)  Traces  of  division  of  tiuje  into  weeks 
appear  in  Gen.  vii.  4,  viii.  10,  12,  &c.,  till  the 
Sabbath  (q.v.)  is  mentioned  by  name  (Bxod. 
xvi.  23,  26).  A  week  of  weeks  (=  49  days)  was 
also  recognized.  [If  (1)-]  The  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  was  a  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii. 
24),  and  the  wlinle  month  was  somewliat 
aacred,  being  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
feasts  and  Sablatlis  (verses  27,  28,  34, 39,  &c.>. 
The  seventh  year  was  sacred,  the  very  land 
obtaining  Sabbatic  rest  (Exod.  xxiii.  11,  Lev. 
XXV.  1-7,  Deut.  XV.  9,  12);  and  after  seven 
times  seven  years  came  the  Jubilee  (q. v.)  (Lev. 
XXV.  S-55).  Seventy,  as  having  seven  fnr  one 
of  its  factor.s,  was  sacred  (Exoti.  xxiv.  1),  and 
seventy  weeks  constituted  a  prophetic  period. 
(Dan.  is.  24-27)l 

U  1.  Feast  of  Weeks  : 

JtVTisk  Antiq. :  A  name  for  the  Feast  of 
Pentec^'St  (q.v.)(I>eut.  xvi.  9,  10). 

2.  Passion-week: 

(1)  The  same  a;i  Holy-week  (q.v.>. 


t  (2)  Sojnetimes,  and  more  correctly,  ap- 
plied to  the  week  which  l)*gins  with  tlie  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  because  on  that  day  the 
more  solemn  commemoiation  of  the  Passion 
begins. 

(3)  This(pT  that)  day  week:  On  the  same  day 
a  week  previously  or  afterwards  ;  on  the  corre- 
sponding day  in  tlie  preceding  or  succeeding 
week. 

week-day,  s.  Any  day  of  the  week  ex- 
cept the  Sunday.    (Often  used  attributively.) 

"  Takes  uijon  himself  to  he  the  wei-fr-rfiy  I'reacher." 
—Tttiickeray :  ^ijlUh  Sutnoarisla ;  Stei/i. 

week'-ly,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eng.  week;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  a  week  or  week-days. 

"Put  their  German  iiaines  upon  onr  w'-kly  tliys." 
Drayton:  Poly-Oltiion,  a.  U. 

2.  Cimtiuuing  or  lasting  for  a  week  ;  pro- 
duced within  a  week. 

3.  Coming,  happening,  produced,  or  done 
once  a  week. 

"  So  lived  our  aires,  e'er  doctors  learned  to  kill. 
And  multiplied  with  theirs,  the  weekiy  bill." 

Dryden  :  To  John  Driden,  Etq. 

B.  As  adv. :  Once  a  week ;  in  or  by  weekly 
periods  ;  each  week  ;  week  by  week. 

"These  are  obliged  to  perfurro  dlrlne  worship  in 
their  tnrns  wefklf/,  and  ai'e  sometimes  called  hebdo- 
madal canons."— ^i/ii^e:  Piirei-yoft. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  newspaper  or  periodical 
published  once  a  week. 

"A  furious  onslaught  upon  the  company  iu  one  of 
the  financial  weeklies."— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  17, 
1883. 

weel  (1),  *wel«  •wele,  s.  [A.S.  w(kI;  O. 
Dut.  wad.]    A  whirlpool. 

weel  (2),  TPeel'-y,  *  weele,  s.  [Prob.  from 
Vteing  made  of  icitlows  (q.v.).]  A.  kind  of  trap 
or  snare  for  fish  made  of  twigs. 

"These  rushes  are  used  to  make  leaps  and  tttec?/;  for 
flflhers  at  sea,  and  fine  and  daintie  wicker  TeasUa" — 
P.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxi..  ch.  ivlii. 

weel  (3),  s.     [Weal  (1),  s.]    (Scotch.) 

weel,  adv.     [Well,  adv.]    (Scotch.) 

weem,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  earth-house 
(q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

weent^wene,  t'.i.  [A.S. 'w;^mzn  =  to  imagine, 
to  hope,  to  expect,  from  ly^Ji^  expectation, 
supposition,  hope  ;  cogii.  with  Dut.  wanen  = 
to  fancy,  from  waan  —  conjecture  ;  Icel.  rdna 
=  to  hope,  from  ma  =  expectation  ;  Ger. 
wfihnen,  from  wahn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  icdn  =^  exjiec- 
tation ;  Goth,  wenjan -^io  expect,  from  iccn^ 
=  expectation.  From  the  same  root  as  win.] 
To  be  of  opinion  ;  to  have  the  idea  or  notion ; 
to  imagine,  to  think,  to  believe,  to  fancy. 
(Now  only  used  in  poetry.) 

"  Thy  father,  in  pity  of  ray  hard  diatreaa, 
Levied  an  army,  ^civnina  to  redeem 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Senry  TJ.,  II.  6. 

weep,  *weepe,  •  wepe  (pa.  t.  *weep,  *tvep, 

irrpt,  *  wop,  ^  wope,  *  u'cpte),  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
wcixui  fpa.  t.  weop)  =  lit.  to  raise  an  outcry, 
from  wop=a.  clamour,  outcry,  lament,  cogn. 
with  O.  Sax.  wopian  =  to  raise  an  outcry, 
from  v:6p  =  an  outcry  ;  Goth,  wopjan  =  to 
ci-y  out;  O.  H.  Ger.  icuofan  =  to  lament,  to 
weep,  from  wuof,  wuof  ^  &ti  outcry;  Icel. 
apa  =  to  shout,  to  cry,  from  op  =  a  shout ; 
Russ.  vopite  =  to  sob,  to  lament,  to  wail ; 
Sansc.  vd^  =  to  cry,  to  howl ;  Eng.  voice.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  &.c.,  by  an 
outcry. 

"A  voice  was  herd  an  high  wecpynge  &  myche 
weilynge." — Wydife:  JUatlhcic  ii. 

2.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  an,i;uish,  &c., 
by  shedding  tears. 

•'  She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Ciiughte  in  atrappe."       Chaucer:  C.  7.,  PmI.  146. 

*  3.  To  lament,  to  complain. 

"  They  weep  unto  me.  saying,  Give  us  flesh  that  we 
may  eat."— A'«m6ei-«xl.  13. 

4.  To  let  fall  drops ;  to  drop  water ;  hence, 
to  rain. 

"  When  heaven  doth  vaep.  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow." 
Hhakesp. :  7\tus  Andronictts,  iii.  L 

*  5.  To  drop  or  flow  as  tears. 

"The  blood  weepi  from  mv  heart" 

Shakfsp.  :  8  Betiry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

*  6.  To  give  out  moisture  ;  to  be  very  damp. 
"  Rye-srnss  grows  on  ch^yey  ajid  tneping  grouoda.'— 

MIortimfrr. 

*  7.  To  fall  as  a  tear. 

'*  Many  a  dry  drop  seemed  a  veeping  tear." 

Hhakesp. :  liape  o/Lucrece,  1,376. 


*  8.  Tu  have  the  branches  drooping  or 
hanjjing  downwards,  as  if  in  sorrow ;  to  be 
pendent ;  to  droop  :  as,  a  weeping  tree. 

*  d.  To  overflow,  to  run. 

"  When  our  vault's  have  wepe 
With  drunken  apllth  of  » ine." 

S?takesp. :  Ttmon,  il,  1, 

10.  To  shed  tear-like  drops  of  sap  from  a 
wounded  branch.  Used  especially  of  th« 
grape-vine. 

*  B.  Trajuntive : 

1.  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan. 

"  She  weep%  Troy's  painted  woee." 

Shakegp. :  Jiape  of  Lucrece,  1,492. 

2.  To  .shed  or  let  fHll  drop  by  drop,  as  tears ; 
to  pour  forth  iu  drops. 

"My  heart  v)»pt  hXooA." —Shake$p. :  Winter'/  Tale, 
V.  2. 

3.  To  celebrate  by  weeping  or  shedding 
tears. 

4.  To  spend  or  consume  in  tears  or  in  weep- 
in^j; ;  to  wear  out  or  exhaust  by  weeping  ;  to 
get  rid  of  by  weeping.  (Usually  followed  by 
awayy  out,  from,  &c.) 

"I  could  weep 
My  spirit/rtmi  mine  eyes." 

SItaktisp. .-  Julius  Casar.  iv.  S. 

5.  To  form  or  produce  by  shedding  tears. 
"We  vow  to  weep  eetn,  Uv©  in  fire,  eat  roclia,"— 

Shake^. :  Troitus  i  Cressida.  iii.  2. 

6.  To  extinguish  by  shedding  tears  over. 
(Followed  by  out.) 

"  In  compassion  we^p  the  fire  out." 

Shtikesp. :  Eichard  II.,  v.  X. 

*  weep'-gr-ble,  a.  [Eng.  weep;  -able.]  Ex- 
citing or"  calling  for  tears;  lamentable,  griev- 
ous. 

weep'-er,  s.    [Eng.  weep  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  weeps  ;  one  who  sheds  tears ;  a 
mourner. 

*'  The  sides  of  the  tomhs  are  often  embellished  with 
fibres  of  the  offspring;  of  the  deceased ;  freiinently 
witl)  fi^^res  of  mourners,  pleurers,  or  weepers,  tfeiie- 
rally  iu  monastic  habits,  as  whole  convents  were  wont 
and  stillareaccustonie<l.  in  Catholic  countries)  to  pour 
out  their  piou^  inhabiUutts  to  form  processions  at  the 
funerals  uf  the  gre^tt."— /'c^inaiit ;  Lond<m. 

2.  A  sort  of  white  linen  cuff,  border,  or 
band  on  a  dress,  worn  as  a  token  of  mourn- 
ing. 

"The  Lord  Chancellor  and  most  of  the  Queen's 
Counsel  appeariug  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
yesterday  wore  their  mourning  rubes  and  bauds,  with 
tceepers  on  their  sleeves,  "—ffcAo,  March  13,  188S. 

3.  A  long  hat-band  of  crape  or  cloth  worn 

by  males  at  a  funeral. 

11.  Zool. :  Cebns  eapucinus,  from  South 
America. 

*weep'-fdl»  a.  [Eng.  %feep ;  -fulil).]  Full 
of  weeping ;  grieving. 

weep- mg,    *  wep - ing,    *  wep - inge, 
*  wep-yng,  •  wep-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s. 
[Weep.] 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj, ;  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  weeps; 
lamentation,  mourning. 

"  Fastings,  weepings,  and  austerities.". 

Dodtiey .'  Jieiiffioru 

weeping-ash,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort. :  Fraj:i7ms  excelsior,  y^t.  pendula. 
The  branches  grow  downward,  and  constitute 
a  natural  arbour.  It  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced accidentally  in  Cambridgeshire. 

weeping-birch,  s. 

Bot.  £  Hort. :  A  species  of  birch,  Bctula 
jKudula,  differing  from  the  common  Bctula 
alba  in  ha\'ing  drooping  branches,  in  the 
smoothness  of  its  young  shoots,  &c  Common 
in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

"  where  w'^eping-birrh  and  willow  round, 
With  their  long  tibres  sweep  the  ground." 

,StoM ;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  25. 

*  weeping-cross,  s.  A  cross,  often  of 
stone,  erected  on  or  by  the  side  of  a  highway, 
where  penitents  particularly  offered  their 
devotions, 

%  *  To  return  (or  come  kovie)  by  Weeping 
Cross:  To  meet  with  a  i>aiuful  defeat  in  any 
enterprise;  to  be  WMi-sted  ;  to  repent  sorrow- 
fully for  having  taken  a  certain  course  or 
having  engaged  in  a  particular  undertaking. 

weeping-monkey,  s.    [Weeper,  II.] 

*  weeping-ripe,  a.  Bipe  or  ready  foi 
weeping. 

'*  Tliey  were  all  in  lamentable  cases :  _ 

The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Sliaketp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  V.  a. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  int,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqI^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  isinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    e».c»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


weepingly— weigher 
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weeping-rock,  s.  A  pornuB  rook  from 
which  wiitLi  t'xut-k's  or  trit'kles. 

weeping  -  spiiiilf,  s.  A  spring  that 
slowly  vliscliarges  water. 

weeplng-tree,  s. 

Bot.  £  Hort. :  A  peueral  name  for  a  trco  with 
pendulnus  brandies.  In  most  casea  it  is  a 
variety  of  one  with  erect  or  spreading 
braucheij. 

weeplng-wlUow,  s. 

Bot.:  SaUx  babnlonica,a  willow  with  deli- 
cate pendulous  branches,"  fancifully  supiwsed 
to  resemble  long,  dishevclU-d  liair  like  that  of 
the  Jewish  captives  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon. 
(Psalm  cxxxvii.  1,  2.)  It  has  lanceolate,  acunii- 
Bate,  finely- serrate  leaves.  It  is  indigenous 
in  China,  on  the  Euphrates  and  some  other 
rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  the  North  of 
Africa.  It  is  utiltivntud  iu  thu  United  States 
and  in  Europe  for  the  elegance  of  its  appear- 
ance and  fuliage. 

•  weep'-ing-lj^,  •  wep-yng-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
weeping;  -ly.]  In  a  weeping  manner;  with 
weeping ;  witli  tears. 

"[She]  weptfngly  had  sheweil  hym  all  hemede  and 
besynesse."— ^WTtwi ;  Froisaart ;  Cront/cle,  vol.  i. 
ch.  vii. 

weer-ish,  a.    [Wearish.J 

•wee'-sel,  5.  [Cf.  Prov.  Ger,  wKsling,  waisef, 
wdsel  —  the  gullet  of  animals  that  chew  the 
cud.]    The  weasand. 

"  The  maatitfa  of  our  land  Bhall  worry  ye. 
And  pull  the  weeseU  ti'uui  youv  greedy  throats." 
0.  Peele:  David  A  Bethiabe. 

weet(l),  'wete  (pa.  t.  wot),  v.i.  [Wit,  v.] 
To  know  ;  to  be  informed  ;  to  wit, 

"Te  VKten  that  aftir  twej-n  dayes,  PsAkeechal  be 
TaAaA."—\Vii cliff e :  Matthew  j^Jivi. 

•weet(2),  v.t.    [Wet,  v.] 

weet,  3.  [Weiet  (2),  v.]  Rain,  moisture,  wet. 
{Scotch.) 

weet'-ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Weet  (1),  v.] 

•  weet'-ing-ly, "  wet-ing-ly,  *  wet-yng- 

lye,  tuh'.     [Eng.  irpeting ;  -ly.]    Knowingly, 
consciously,  wittingly. 

"Y£  we  ae  ,  .  .  Chrlates  iiistitoclon  broken,  and 
toetinglyt  receyve  it,  we  make  ourselfea  partakers  i>f 
the  cryine.'— fn/d;  Consecration  C(f  the  Sacrament. 
p.  75. 

•  weet'-less,  •  weete-lesse^  a.  [Eng.  weet 
(1),  v.;  -less.] 

1.  Unknowing,  ignorant,  unthinking,  un- 
conscious. 

"  6tay,  Btiy,  air  kuigbt  tor  loue  of  Ood  abstaiDe, 
From  that  vnwares  yee  tcctlesse  du  intend," 

Apenjcr;  F.  Q.  VI.  vlii.  17. 

2.  Unknown  ;  not  understood  ;  unmeaning. 
wee'-ver,  s.     [The  same  word  as  Viper  and 

WVVERN  (q.V.).]       [QUAVIVER,] 

Ichtky. :  The  popular  name  of  two  British 
fishes  :  Trachinus  draco,  the  Greater,  and  T. 
vipcra,  the  Lesser  Weever.  The  first,  which 
is  the  rarer  of  the  two,  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  an  excellent  food- 
fish  ;  the  second,  which  is  from  four  to  five 
inches  long,  is  cocumon  on  the  Lincolnshhe 
and  Norfolk  coasts.  These  fish  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  painful  wounds  with  their 
dorsal  and  opercular  spines.  No  special 
organ  for  the  secretion  of  poison  has  been 
found,  but  the  mucus  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spines  has  decidedly  poisonous  properties. 
The  dorsal  spines  and  the  spine  on  the  oper- 
culum have  a  deep  double  groove  in  which 
the  mucus  lodges,  and  by  which  it  is  intro- 
duced into  punctured  wounds. 

wee'-vil,  *  we-vel,  *  wi-uel,  *  we-vyl, 
wy-vel,  5.  [A.S.  wifel,  wibil  —  a  kind  of 
b.'.tle  ;  Low  Ger.  &  O.  but.  wevel;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wibll,  wibel ;  Lith.  wabalas.] 

E)itom.  :  Tlie  popular  English  name  for  any 
beetle  of  the  family  Cuiculionidae,  and  especi- 
ally those  which  force  themselves  on  notice 
by  damage  done  by  their  larvse.  and  some- 
times also  by  themselves,  in  fields,  granaries, 
&C.  Jihynchites  behdi,  a  small  blue  or  green 
glossy  beetle,  attacks  the  vine  and  the  pear- 
tree  ;  .ft.  allmria;,  a  still  smaller  one,  attacks 
the  leaves  of  fruit  trees  in  general ;  and  li. 
cupreus,  the  shoots  and  the  Aniit  of  the  plum 
and  the  apricot.  Nemoiciis  oblongus  feeds  on 
the  young  leaves  of  fruit  trees ;  Eylobius 
abietis  and  I'issodes  twIcUks,  on  the  wood  of 
the  pine  ;  ddandra  granai~ia,  on  the  grain  in 


granaries ;  CeutoryncKus  tngimUis  and  C  con- 
tractus, on  the  leaves  of  turnips,  and  there 
are  many  others.  Tlie  Xnt  Weevil  is  Bttianinus 
nucum  :  the  Rice  Weevil,  Silopkiliis  oryzte, 

wee'-vQled,  a.    [Eng.  vxevU;  -ed.]   lufeated 

by  weevils. 

*  "wee'-vil-lj^,  a.    [Eng.  weevU ;  -y.]   Infested 

witli  weevils  ;  weeviled. 

"  wee'-zel,  5.    [Weasel.] 

"  weft,  preU  of  v.    (Wave,  d.) 

•weft(l),  s.    IWaif.] 

L  Athing  waived,  cast  away,  or  abandoned ; 
a  waif  or  stray. 

"A  po!>Uiiinibua  edition.  In  which  alao  I  shall  em- 
body some  toifl*  and  atraya.'— .Soi(</ii'i/  ,■  Letter*,  Iv.  560. 

2.  A  homeless  wanderer  ;  a  wrfif. 

weft  (2),  s.  [Wave,  v.]  A  signal  made  by 
waving. 

*1veft  (3),  s.    [Waft.]    A  gentle  blast. 

"  The  Btruugest  aort  of  smella  we  beat  lu  a  w^ft  afar 
off."— flucuti. 

weft  (4),  s.  [A.S.  wfft,  wtfto,  from  wcfan  =  to 
weave;  cogn.  With  leel.  vvjlr.  vipta,  vi/ta. 
The  woof  or  piling  of  cloth,  running  from 
selvage  to  selvage. 

•'  But  fnir  fa'  the  weaver  that  wrODgbt  the  te^  o't." 
—Scott:  lioh  A'otf,  ch.  xxxi. 

weft-fork,  s. 

Weaving : 

1.  An  instrument  used  in  certain  kimls  of 
looms,  where  the  filling  Is  laid  in,  one  piece 
at  a  time. 

2.  An  arrangement  for  stopping  the  loom 
if  the  weft-thread  ahottld  break  or  flail. 

weft-book,  s. 

weaving  :  A  hook  for  drawing  in  the  filling 
in  the  case  of  slat-weaving  looms  and  some 
forms  of  narrow-ware  and  ribbon  looms. 

*  weff -age  (ago  as  ig\  s.    [Eng.  weft  (4),  s. ; 

-age.]    Texture. 

"Tbe  whole  muscles,  &a  tber  lie  upon  the  bones, 
might  be  truly  tanned  ;  wbereby  the  we/tage  at  the 
Ilbrea  miglit  more  ea.sily  be  observed,  —tfrtw; 
MuseuTTK 

*  wefte,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Waive.] 

*  we'-go-tism,  s.  [Tormed  from  we  on 
analogy  of  egotism  (q.v.).]  Frequent  or  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  pronoun  we;  weism. 

"  Individual  merit  would  no  longer  be  merged,  aa  it 
1b  now,  in  what  ia  caJled  the  wegotUm  of  the  preB&" — 
S,  J.  Jtnniiigt:  Curv>sit\v%  of  CrUicitm,  p.  166. 

"  wehr'-geld,  «•    [WaRoiLD.] 

wehr'-lite,  s.  [After  A.  Wehrle,  whoanalysed 
the    two    minerals  thus    named;   suf.    -iXt 

Miiieralogy : 

1.  A  mineral  resembling  tetradymite  (q.v.). 
Crystallization,  hexagonal ;  hardness,  1  to  2  ; 
sp.  gr.,  8'44  ;  lustre,  bright  metallic ;  colour, 
hght  steel-gray.  An  analysis  yielded,  tellu- 
rium, 2i)'74  ;  sulphui',  2'33  ;  bismuth,  61-15; 
silver,  2'07  =  95*29,  which  yields  the  formula, 
Bi(Te,S).     Found  at  Deutsch  Pilsen,  Hungary. 

2.  The  same  as  Lievrite  (q.v.). 

wei-ge'-li-a,  wei'-gel-a  (w  as  v),  s. 

[Named  after  0.  E.  Weigel,  author  of  Observa- 
tiones  Botanicce,  pubUshed  ia  1772.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lonicerese,  sometimes 
merged  into  Diervilla,  but  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  winged  seeds,  and  its  crusfciceous 
seed  vessel.  Ornamental  plants  with  roseate 
or  white  flowers,  from  Cliina  and  Japan,  now 
cultivated  iu  British  gardens. 

weigh  (gh  silent),  •  wegh-eii«  •  wei-en, 
'  weye.  *  wey-en,  "  weygh,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  wegaii  =  to  cany,  to  bear,  to  move; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  u-cgrji=:to  weigh;  Icel.  vcga 
=  to  move,  to  carry,  to  lift,  to  weigh ;  Dan. 
veie  =  to  weigh  ;  Sw.  vdga  ■=■  to  weigh  ;  O.  U. 
Ger.  wegan  =  to  move  ;  Ger.  wegen  •=  to  move ; 
wiegen  =  to  move  gently,  to  lock  ;  wdgeit.^ 
to  weigh  ;  Ijit.  veho  =  to  carry.] 
A.  Traiuiitive  : 

1.  To  lift,  to  raise ;  to  bear  up. 

"  With  thftt.  their  anchors  he  commands  to  toetffK" 
Pope  '  Homer;  Odijticn  xv.  690. 

2.  To  examine  by  a  balance,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  weit;ht  or  heaviness  of;  to  determine 
or  ascertain  the  heaviness  of  by  showing  their 


relation  to  the  weightii  of  other  bodies  which 
are  known,  or  which  are  assumed  eh  general 
standards  of  weight :  as,  To  wei^h  IM,  To 
weigh  gold,  &c. 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to  Id  weight:  as,  That 
weighs  five  puunds. 

•  4.  To  pay,  allot,  take,  or  give  by  weight. 


5.  To  consider  or  examine  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  conebi- 
sion  ;  to  estimate  deliberately  and  maturely  ; 
to  balance  in  the  mind  ;  to  reflect  on  care- 
fully ;  to  compare  in  the  mind. 

"  Weighing  dlllgontly  th«  Datur«  atid  linitortuioe  ot 
the  uiidcrtHkliiK  In  which  you  arv  nbnut  to  ciiK«ce."^ 
Seeker:  Scrmnn  ;  JtitCruclioTU  to  CaniUdutatI 

*  6.  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice ;  to 
make  account  of;  to  care  for  ;  t*  regaid. 

"My  person,  which  I  wctgU  ooL" 

Shakeip. :  henry  '7//..  r.  L 

*  7.  To  estimate,  to  esteem,  to  value,  to 

account. 

"  Her  worth  that  bo  doM  wr^A  too  llgbf 

Shiikcip.  :  AtFi  }Vt».  111.  «. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  weight. 

'■  How  Ii6iivy  weighi  my  lord  I" 

Shakesp  :  Aulony  *  Cleopatra.  It.  ft. 

2.  To  be  considered  as  important ;  to  carry 
weight;  to  liave  weight  in  the  intellectual 
balance. 

"  Your  Towa  toher  and  me  .  .  .  will  even  tPcuA." 
l^hnkeip.  :  .md$ummer  !flgh€t  Dream,  lli.  X 

3.  To  raise  the  anchor.    (An  elliptic  use.) 

4.  To  bear  heavily  ;  to  press  hard. 

"That  iierllotiB  stuff 
Which  teeight  ui>oii  the  hcftrt." 

ShaAtfifi.  :  Macbeth,  T.  H 

*  5.  To  be  depressed  ;  to  sink. 

"  Her  heart  teeigtu  oAly."   Shaketp. :  AIV$  WM,  UL  •. 

*  6.  To  consider,  to  reflect 

"The  soldier  te»  tffeigfung,  becauae  leM  knowing, 
cliiuuured  to  be  led  on  against  anj  daugur."— JfKCon; 
Hist.  Eng.,  hk.  111. 

If  To  weigh  down : 
1.  Trajisitive: 

(1)  To  oppress  with  weight  or  heaviness ;  to 
overburden. 

"Thou  [sleep]  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eyelids  down." 
STkatwp.  .  3  Henri/  /»'..  Ut  1 

(2)  To  preponderate  over. 

"  He  weighs  King  Richard  down.' 

Shaketp.  :  Hichard  It.,  lli.  i. 

*  2.  Intrans. :  To  sink  by  its  own  weight 
or  burden. 

weigh  (gh  silent)  (1),  a.  [Weujh,  v.]  A  certain 
quantity  or  measure  estimated  by  weight;  a 
measure  of  weight.     [Wev.] 

weigh -bauk.  weigh -bawk,  $.    The 

beam  of  a  balance  for  weighing ;  bence,  in 
plural  =  a  pair  of  scales.    {Scotch.) 

"Capering  In  the  air  lu  a  p.ilrof  wrtghbiukt,  Dow 
np,  liow  down."— ^cotr .'  Redgauutlet,  ch.  xxlv. 

welgh'hoard,  s. 

Mining :  Clay  intersecting  the  vein. 

weigh-brldge,  s.    A  scale  for  weighing 

loaded  vehicles. 

welgh-house,  s.  A  building  (generally 
of  a  public  character)  at  or  in  which  goods 
are  weighed  by  suitable  api^aratus. 

welgh-locl£,  s.  A  canal-lock  at  which 
barges  are  weighed,  and  their  tonnage  settled. 

weigh-shaft,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  rocking-shaft  used  ia 
working  the  slide-valves  by  tlie  eccentric 

weigh  (gh  silent.)  (2),  s.    [See  def.J 

Naut.  :  A  corruption  of  way  (used  only  in 
the  phrase,  Umlcr  weighs  as  a  ship  under 
wngh—i.e.,  making  way  by  aid  of  its  sails, 
paddles,  propeller,  &c. 

w^igh'-Hr-ble  (gh  silent),  a,    fEng.  vteigh,  v. ; 

-fi/iTc]    Capable  of  being  weighed. 

weigh-age  (as  wa'-ig),  s.  (Eng.  weigh,  v.; 
■agii.]     A  rate  or  toll  paid  for  weighing  goods. 

weighed  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  &,  a,  [Weigh,  t;.J 
A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Experienced. 

"  In  nn  cmliHAiiy  of  wdiilit,  choice  was  made  of  soma 
and  perauu  of  knowii  vxpcrlcncc,  and  nut  of  a  young 
nian,  not  teeighed  la  atat^  inattcFB."— ficicon. 

welgh'-er  (gh  silent),  s.  (Eng.  weigh,  v. ;  er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  weighs  ;  an  otflcer 
appointed  to  weigh  goods  or  to  test  weights. 


b^  bo^ ;  poiit,  jd^l ;  cat,  56!!,  chorus,  9hiii,  bcn^b ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenopbon,  exist,   -ing, 
Hsian,  -tian  =  sban.   -tion,  -8ion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -bio,  -die,  itc.  =  b?!,  d^ 
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welgh'-ing  (gfi  sileut),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Weiqh,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  jls  pr.  par.  <t  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -^s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of 
goods. 

2.  As  much  as  is  weighed  at  once  :  as,  a 
weigJiing  of  beef. 

welghlng-cage,  s.  A  cage  in  which 
live  aniiiKils  may  be  conveniently  weighed, 
us  pigs,  sheep,  calves,  &c. 

weighing  -  housOt  s.  The  same  as 
Weigh-house  (q.v.). 

weighlng-macliljie,  s.  A  machine  for 
ascertaining  The  weight  of  any  object ;  a  com- 
mon balance,  a  spring  balaoce,  a  steelyard, 
or  the  like.  The  term  is,  however,  generally 
applied  to  machines  which  are  employed  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  heavy  bodies,  such  as 
those  used  for  determining  the  weight  of 
loaded  vehicles,  machines  for  weighing  cattle, 
or  heavy  goods,  such  as  large  casks,  bales,  or 
the  like.  Some  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever  or  steelyard,  others  on  that 
of  a  combination  of  levers,  and  others  on  that 
of  the  spring  balance. 

weight.  *  waight  (gh  silent),  •  wayght. 
'weght,  *weyght,  *  wight,  s.  [AS. 
gewiht;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  wicht,  gewicJit. ; 
Dut.  gewigt;  Ger.  gewicht;  Icel.  vcett ;  Dan. 
v^gt ;  Sw.  vigt.]  [Weigh,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  property  of  bodies  through  which 
they  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
gravity. 

2.  The  measure  of  the  force  of  gravity,  as 
determined  for  any  particular  body  ;  in  a 
popular  stnse,  the  amount  which  any  body 
weighs ;  the  quantity  of  matter  as  estimated 
by  the  balance,  or  expressed  numerically 
with  reference  to  some  standard  unit. 

"  The  tffeight  of  an  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between 
their  avolrdupuia." — Shakesp. :  2  Henry  J  v.,  il.  4. 

3.  A  piece  (usually)  of  metal  of  known 
gravity,  and  used  with  scales  to  determine 
the  gravity  of  other  bodies. 

4.  A  particular  scale,  system,  or  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  heaviness  of  bodies  : 
as,  troy  weight,  avoirdupois  weight,  &c. 
Weights  vary  according  to  the  commodity 
they  are  intended  to  weigh.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing are  all  in  use :  (1)  The  grain,  computed 
decimally,  for  scientific  purposes  ;  (2)  troy 
weight ;  (3)  troy  ounce,  with  decimal  mul- 
tiples and  divisions,  called  bullion  weight ; 
(4)  bankers'  weights  for  sovereigns ;  (5)  apo- 
thecaries' weight ;  (6)  Diamond  weight  and 
pearl  weight,  including  the  carat ;  (7)  Avoir- 
dupois weight;  (8)  weights  for  hay  and 
straw  ;  (9)  wool-weights,  using  as  factors  2, 
3, 7, 13,  and  their  multiples  ;  (10)  coal-weights, 
decimal  numbers  1,  "5,  %  '1,  "05,  '025.  Be- 
sides these  the  gramme,  &;c.,  of  French  metric 
system,  are  used  by  many  scientists.  There 
are  also  ten  different  stones.  A  stone  of  wool 
at  Darlington  is  18  lbs.  ;  a  stone  of  flax  at 
Downpatriclt  is  24  lbs.  ;  a  stone  of  flax  at 
Belfast  is  16J  lbs,  and  also  24^  lbs.  The 
hundred  weight  may  mean  100  lbs.,  112  lbs., 
or  120  lbs.  A  pound  weight  varies  in  the 
avoirdupois  and  the  troy. 

5.  A  heavy  mass  ;  something  hea\'y. 

"A  man  leapeth  hetter  with  veighu  in  bis  hands 
than  without."— Bacon.-  ^fatural  History. 

6.  In  clocks,  one  of  two  masses  of  metal 
which  by  their  weight  actuate  the  machinery. 

7.  Pressure,  burden,  load. 

"Burdened  with  like  teeight  of  pain." 

Shakesp.  ■  Comedy  of  Erron,  \L  1. 

8.  Importance,  consequence,  moment,  im- 
pressiveness. 

"  Such  a  point  of  welffht,  so  near  mine  honour." 
Shakcap.:  Henry  nil.,  iii.  L 

9.  Power,  influence,  importance,  considera- 
tion. 

"If  any  man  of  weight,  \oy&\,  able,  and  well  In- 
formed, would  repair  to  Saint  Germains  and  explain 
the  stato  of  tbin^,  bis  majesty  would  easily  be  con- 
vinced."— jifacaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xU. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  P%5ics  .■  The  mea.'^ure  of  the  force  of  a  body 
acted  on  by  giavitatiou  ;  the  downward  pres- 
sure of  a  body  tlius  acted  upon.  As  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  gi-avity  on  all  the 
particles  of  the  body,  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.  Weight  ob- 
viously exists  in  solids  and  liquids  ;  it  does  so 


also  in  gases,  though  their  extreme"  fluidity 
and  expansibiUty  may  seem  to  suggest  the 
contrary.  Weight  being  produced  by  the 
action  of  gravity,  it  slightly  increases  as  the 
Ixidy  is  removed  from  the  equator  ttiwards  the 
poles,  owing  to  the  flattening  of  the  earth  in 
the  latter  r^on  ;  the  diminished  speed  at 
which  the  earth  rotates  in  high  latitudes  has 
a  similar  influence  ;  a  body  also  weighs  less 
on  a  mountain  top  than  on  a  plain,  being  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  earth's  mass.  It  is 
also  slightly  affected  by  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  its  barometric  pressure.  [Density, 
Gravity.] 

2.  Mech. :  The  resistance  which  in  a  ma- 
chine has  to  be  overcome  by  the  power  ;  in 
the  simpler  mechanical  powers,  as  the  lever, 
wheel  and  axie,  pulley,  and  the  like,  usually 
the  heavy  body  that  is  set  in  motion  or  held 
in  equilibrium  by  the  power. 

3.  Pathol. :  A  sensation  of  heaviness  or 
pressure  over  the  whole  body,  or  any  portion 
of  it :  as,  a  weight  on  the  stomach.  In  the 
case  of  the  organ  just  mentioned,  this  gene- 
rally arises  from  undigested  food. 

%  Dead  weight :  A  heavy,  oppressive,  or 
greatly  impeding  burden. 

weight-carrier*  5.  k  horse  stout  and 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  heavy  rider, 

"  Fifteen  ^vxtght-carriert,  including  Eedakln."— 
Field,  March  20,  1886. 

weight-nail,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  nail  hea\ner  than  a  deck-nail,  and 
used  for  fastening  buttons,  cleats,  &c. 

weight-rest,  s. 

lathe :  A  rest  which  is  held  steadily  upon 
the  shears  by  a  weight  suspended  beneath. 

weight-thermometer,  s. 

Instruments:  A  glass  cylinder  to  which  is 
joined  a  bent  capillary  glass  tube,  open  at 
the  end.  It  is  weighed  first  empty,  and  then 
when  filled  with  mercury,  the  subtraction  of 
the  smaller  from  the  larger  number  gives  the 
weight  of  the  mercury.  It  is  then  raised  to 
a  known  temperature,  when  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  expanding  mercury  passes  out. 
From  this  the  temperature  can  be  deduced. 

Weight  (ff/i- silent),  v.t.  [Weight,  s.]  To  add 
or  attach  a  weight  or  weights  to  ;  to  load  with 
additional  weight ;  to  cause  to  carry  addi- 
tional weight ;  to  add  to  the  heaviness  of. 

"  Dark  arts  are  in  certain  quarters  practised  to  a 
lamentable  extent  in  disguising  and  weighting  teas."— 
DiiHt/  Telegraph.  June  24.  1886. 

weight'-ed  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Weight, 

v.] 

weighted-lathe,  s.  a  lathe  in  which 
the  rest  is  held  down  tirmly  on  the  shears  by 
a  suspended  weight. 

weight'-i-l3^,  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  weighty  ; 

■iy-] 

1.  In  a  weighty  manner;  heavily,  ponder- 
ously. 

2.  With  force,  influence,  or  impressiveness  ; 
with  moral  power  or  force  ;  seriously,  im- 
jtressively. 

"  Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  makes  hia 
Agents  speak  weightily  and  aententiuualy  1"— Browne: 
On  the  Odyssey. 

weight '-i-ness  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  weighty ; 

-ness.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weighty ; 
heaviness,  gravity,  ponderosity,  weight. 

"  The  cAve  in  which  these  bearea  lay  sleeping  sound. 
Was  but  of  earth,  and  with  her  weightineu 
Upon  them  fell. "  Spemer .  ftuinei  of  Time. 

2.  Solidity,  force,  impressiveness  ;  power  of 
convincing :  as,  the  weightiiiess  of  an  argument. 

3.  Importance. 

"  Before  a  due  examination  be  made  proportionable 
to  the  weightitiesn  of  the  matter," — iMcke  :  On  Human 
Understand.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxi. 

weight' -ing  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  weight ;  -ing.] 
Found. :  The  act  of  holding  down  the  flasks 
in  which  the  mould  has  been  made  so  as  to 
resist  the  upward  pressui'e  of  the  metal. 

*  weight'-less  (gh  silent),  a,    [Eng.  vxigJit ; 

-less.] 

1.  Having  no  weight ;  light,  imponderable. 

"  Light  and  weightiest  down 
Perforce  must  aiove." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Of  no  importance  or  consideration. 

"And  90  [they]  are  oft-times  emboldoed  to  roole 
upon  them  &a  from  alof  te  very  weake  and  weightlette 
discourses." — Bp.  Hall :  Apol.  agai7tst  Broumists,  5  1. 


weight -mgnt  (gh  silent),  «.     [Eng.  weigH ; 

•vient.\    The  act  of  weigliiug. 

"Accepted  aft«r  full  exAmlnatlou,  approval,  and 
xoeightTn^nt  by  the  reapoudents.'— nm«<,  ApiU  8, 1836 

weight'-Sr,  "  waight-^  iah  silent) 
"  wayght-y,  a.     [Kng.  weight,  a.  ;  -y.J 

1.  Having  or  being  of  great  weight ;  heavy 
ponderous. 

"  It  Is  too  ureightif  for  your  grace  to  wear." 

Shakesp.  :  Hichard  III.,  ML  1. 

2.  Important,  serious,  momentous ;  of  great 
importance. 

"  Will  yon  go 
To  give  your  censores  in  this  weighty  buslDess.** 

Shakesp. :  Kiehard  III..  II.  2. 

3.  Calculated  or  adapted  to  turn  the  scale 
in  the  mind;  convincing,  cogent,  forcible. 

"  My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  qf  the  Shrev.  L  1. 

4.  Burdensome  ;  hard  to  bear. 

"  The  cares  of  empire  are  great,  and  the  burthen, 
which  lies  upon  thesnouldem  ofprini.es,  very  weigfuy. 
—Afterbtiry  :  SeT-mont,  voL  1.,  ser.  8. 

•3.  Grave  or  serious  in  aspect. 
*6.  Entitled  to  authority  on  account  of  ex- 
perience, ability,  or  character. 
•7.  Rigorous,  severe. 

"  If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contaiDS  thee 
Attend  our  weightier  Judgment." 

S?iakesp. :  THmon,  Iii,  5. 

weil,  wiel.  s.  [A.S.  wml;  O.  Dut.  wael]  A 
small  whirlpool     (Scotch.) 

"Claymores  o' the  Hielanders.  and  the  deep  waters 
and  weils  o'  the  Avoudow."— Scort  ;  Kob  Roy.  ch.  xxxv. 

wein-man'-ne-ss  (w  as  v),   s.  pi.     [Mod. 
Lat.  weinviann{ia) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -efc.j 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cunoniacete  (q.v.). 

wein-m^ -ni-a  (w  as  v),  s.  [Named  after 
John  Wm.  Weiniiiann,  a  Ratisbon  apothecary 
and  botanist,  who  about  1750  published  his 
Phytanthoza  Iconographica.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Weinmitnne» 
(q.v.).  Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  reti- 
culated petioles,  compound  or  simple  leaves, 
calyx  four-parted,  petals  four,  stamens  eight, 
an  hj-pogynous  disk,  frnit  a  many-seeded 
capsule.  About  forty  species  are  known,  from 
South  America,  South  Africa,  Madagascar, 
New  Zealand,  &c.  The  hark  is  astringent ; 
that  of  one  species  is  used  in  Peru  for  tanning 
leather,  and  for  adulterating  Peruvian  bark 
(q.v.),  and  that  of  JV.  tinctoria  is  employed  in 
Bourbon  for  dyeing  red. 

weir»  'wear,  *wer,  s.  [A.S.  i«r  =  a  weir, 
a  dam  ;  lit.  =  a  defence,  and  allied  to  werian 
=  to  defend,  to  protect ;  Icel.  rorr  =  a  fenced- 
in  landing-place  ;  i-er  =  a  fishing-station  ;  Ger. 
wehr  =  a  defence  ;  wehren  =  to  defend  ;  miihl' 
wehr  =  a  mill-dam.] 

1.  A  dam  across  a  stream  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  water  above  it.  The  water  may  be 
conducted  to  a  mill,  a  sluice,  or  a  tish-trap. 

"  A  pleasant  rumour  smote  the  ear. 
Like  waiter  rushing  through  a  weir." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.    (Pi-elude.) 

2.  A  fence  or  enclosure  of  stakes,  twigs,  or 
nets,  set  in  a  stream,  or  in  a  bay  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  to  catch  fish. 

weird,  *  wierd,  *  wlrde,  •  wyrde,  s.  &a. 

[A.S.  nT/rd,  ivird,  wurd  =  fate,  destiny  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  widhr  =  fate  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wurth  = 
fate,  death,  from  the  same  root  as  A.S.  weortl- 
Jian  :  Icel.  verdha  ;  Ger.  werden  =.  to  become.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Fate,  destiny ;  formerly,  one  of  the 
Noms  or  Fates. 

"  And  this  weird  shall  overtake  thee, " 

.ScoK  .■  Bridal  of  Triermdin.  U.  ML 

2.  A  Spell,  a  charm. 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  fate  or 
destiny  ;  influencing  or  able  to  influence  fate. 

2.  Relating  to  or  partaking  of  tlie  nature  of 
witchcraft;  supernatural,  unearthly,  wild; 
suggestive  of  uneartbliness. 

'■  Those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  in- 
cantation." Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

weird' -ness,  s.  [Eng.  weird:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  weird ;  uneaithli- 
ness,  eeriness. 

"MinglinE  in  daintiest  fashion  the  weirdnest  of 
fairy  lure  with  what  Parisians  call  the  latest  "cry  of 
ncUmlity.'"— Daily  Chronicle.  Feb.  22.  18S8. 

weise,  weize,  v.t.  [Icel.  idsa;  Dan.  viset 
Ger.  weisen  =  to  show,  to  point  out,  to  indi- 
cate.] To  direct,  to  guide,  to  turn,  to  incline. 
(Scotch.) 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  air,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolC  worXt.  who.  son:  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall:  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  au  =  kw. 
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we'-i^m^  s.  [Eng.  ur  ;  -wru.]  The  excessive  or 
too  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  we  ;  wegotism. 

weiss'-i-a  (w  as  v),  *.     [Named  an«r  F.  W. 
Weiss,  a  German  botanist. 1 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Weissiei  (q.v.). 

weiss-i-«'-i(was  V),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  weis- 
si(a) :  Lat.  masc.  pi.  at.ij.  suff.  -«.) 

Hot. :  An  oi-der  or  a  tribe  nf  Pleurocarpous 
Mosses,  having  leaves  of  close  texture,  an 
erect  equal  capsule,  a  peristome  either  absent 
or  with  sixteen  teeth,  and  a  dimiiliat*  vt'il. 
Several  species  are  found  in  Britain.  (Berkeley.) 

weisa'-ig-ite  (w  as  v),  s.     [After  Weissig. 

near  Dresden,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min)?] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  ortlioclase  felspar  oc- 

cnrring  in  very  small  whitish  twinned  crystals 

in  cavities  of  an  amygdaloidal  rock. 

weiss'-ito  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  the  crystal- 
lographer,  Prof.  Weiss,  of  Berlin ;  suff.  -ite 
(Min).2 

Min, :  An  altered  form  of  lolite  (q.v.),  re- 
sembling fahlunite  in  most  of  its  characters, 
and  included  by  Dana  under  that  species. 

•  WBlve  (I),  v.t.  &  i.     (Waive.  J 

•  weive  (2),  v.t.    [Weave.] 

weize,    v.t.     [Whiz.]     To  drive  with  force. 

{Scotch.) 

"I  had  UKized  the  ttuga  through  him,  though  I  am 
but  sic  a  little  fockleas  body."— Scott :  Quy  Manner- 
ins,  ch.  xx^i. 

•  weke,  a.    [Weak.] 

•  weke,  s.    [Week.] 

•  wel,  adv.    [Well.] 

wel'-a-way,  '  weal-a-way,  interj.  [A.S. 
wd  fti  im  =  woe  1  lo  I  woe  !]  An  exclamation 
of  sorrow,  grief,  or  despair ;  alas  I  Often 
corrupted  into  welladay. 

"  Allfu  !  Constannce,  thou  ne  h&s  no  cbampioun, 
Ne  flgbte  caustow  iiat,  bo  uvlaway  /" 

Chancer:  0.  T.,  S.osa, 

^elQh,  a.  &  s.     [Welsh,  a,J 
weigh' -er,  s.    [Welsher.] 
Welph'-man,  s.    [Welshman.] 

wel  -come,   *  wel-com,  *  wll-kome,  s., 

a.,  &  interj.  [A.S.  wilcitnia  =  one  who  comes 
so  as  to  please  another,  from  wil-,  pref.,  allied 
to  willa  —  will,  pleasure,  and  cunui  =  a  coiner, 
from  dtman  =  to  corae  ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  wil- 
kommen  =  welcome  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wilUcomo, 
from  unlljo  =  will,  pleasure,  and  komen  (Ger. 
fcom?H«n)  =  to  come.  The  change  in  meaning 
was  due  to  Icel.  i'eitomi?i7i  =  welcome,  from 
vel  =  well,  and  hrininn,  pa.  par.  of  koma  =  to 
come  ;  Dan.  velkommen  =  welcome  ;  Sw.  vdl- 
kommen.    (Skeat.)'] 

A.  vis  substantive : 

1,  A  salutation  of  a  new-comer. 

"  Their  shout  of  u-e/coTia,  ahrili  aud  wide, 
Sbouk  the  atveii  mouutHm's  att^ady  Bide.' 

Scott :  Lady  o/  the  Lake.  UL  8L 

3.  A  kind  reception  of  a  guest  or  new-comer. 

"  Whoe'er  h&s  traveiled  life's  doll  round. 
Where'er  bla  stnges  may  have  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  he  atiU  has  found 
His  warmest  urelcoTue  at  an  iuu." 
SherisCone  :  Linet  tfritUn  on  H'indov  of  an  Inn. 

B.  Asjxdjectivt : 

1.  Received  with  pleasure  or  gladness  ;  ad- 
/litted  willingly  to  one's  house,  entertain- 
ment, or  company. 

"  When  the  glad  soul  1a    made   Heaven's  loelcome 
guest. '  Cowper :  Progreu  of  Error.  165. 

2.  Producing  gladness  or  pleasure ;  pleasing, 
grateful. 

3.  A  term  of  courtesy  implying  readiness  to 
serve  another,  the  granting  of  a  liberty,  free- 
dom to  have  and  enjoy,  and  the  like. 

"  '  Lord  Helicane.  a  word,' 
'  With  me  t  and  vselcome .' ' ' 

:ihakesp.  :  Pgridet,  IL  *. 

C.  As  interj.  :  A  word  used  in  welcoming 
or  saluting  a  new-comer. 

*'  He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high, 
Cried.  *  Wetcuntt,  welcome,  iiuble  lord  ! '  " 

Scott:  The  Chau.  WL 

%  Welcome  to  our  Ilouse  : 
Bot. :  Euphorbia  Cyparissias. 

wel'-come,  v.t.     [Welcome,  s.] 

1.  To  salute,  as  a  new-comer,  with  kind- 
ness ;  to  receive  with  kindness  o^"  hospitality. 

"  I  wati  aboard  twice  or  thrice,  and  very  kindly  imI- 
oomed."—Dam^Her :  Voi/ages,  i&n.  I68i}. 


2.  To  receive  with  pleasure  ;  to  be  pleaaed 
with. 

"  A  brow  onbent  that  swmed  to  welcome  woe. 

Shakeip. ;  Nape  itf  Lucrtee,  1.5M. 

•  wfil'-c6ino-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  welcome;  -ly.) 
In  a  welcome  manner.    (AHttandaU.) 

•w6l'  -  o6me  -  nSss,  '  wel  -  com  -  ness,  ». 

[Kng.  ice  Iconic :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  slat** 
of  being  welcome ;  agreeable  ness,  grateful- 
ness. 

"Yet  will  they  really  itill  contlnuo  n«w,  not  only 
upon  the  ■cum  of  tbelr  teetcomeneti.  but  1>y  their  t>er- 
pctuiilly  <!<iim1.  because  luHuite,  distance  from  a 
period. "-/i-.yffl  ■    Worla,  L  2*L 

wel'-COm-eP,  s,  [Eng.  welcotn{e);  -er.]  One 
who  welcomes ;  one  who  bids  welcome ;  one 
who  receiven  with  kindncsa  or  pleasure. 

"Farewell,  thou  woful  teelcom^r  of  glory." 

ShaJUip. :  /HcAard  ///..  It.  I. 

weld  (1),  *  welde.   '  wold,   *  wolde.  s. 

[Skeat  believes  it  an  English  word,  perhaps 
ft-om  well,  9.,  because  it  is  boiled  for  dyeing. 
Scotch  wald ;  Ger.  tvau ;  Dan.  &  8w.  lYiJi  ; 
Dut.  ivouw :  Ft.  gautU ;  Ital.  gxuuio;  Port. 
gualdf,  guuiia ;  Sp.  \gualda.  JIahn  identifies 
it  with  wood,  from  which,  however,  it  is  dis- 
tinct.] 

Bot. :  Reseda  LuteoUx.  It  is  a  branched 
Mignonette,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
linear,  lanceolate,  undivided  leaves,  long 
spike-like  racemes  of  flowers,  three  to  live 
yellow  petals,  four  sepals,  and  three  stigmas. 
It  is  wild  in  waste  places  in  England  in  clay 
or  chalk  soils,  is  common  in  Ireland,  but 
doubtfully  indigenous  in  Scotland.  It  occurs 
also  in  Europe,  western  Asia  and  northern 
Africa,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States.  It  yields  a  yellow  dye.  A 
paint  is  also  made  from  it  called  Dutch  pink. 
Dyers'  greening  weld  is  Genista  tinctoria. 
[Dyer's-weed,  2;  Reseda.] 

weld  (2),  s.  [Weld,  y.]  The  junction  of  metals 
by  heating  and  hammering  the  parts.  It 
ditfers  from  soldering  and  brazing  in  that  no 
more  fusible  metal  is  made  to  form  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  parts.  The  partial  fusion 
of  the  parts  may  be  assisted  by  a  flux,  borax 
for  instance.  Great  pressure  may  make  a  per- 
fect weld  without  applied  heat.  It  is  probable 
that  heat  is  developed  at  the  point  of  junction. 

*weld  (1),  *welde,  v.t.    [Wield.] 

weld  (2),  v.t.  [Prop,  well,  the  d  being  excres- 
cent, the  word  being  a  particular  use  of  the 
verb  well  =  (1)  to  boil  up,  (2)  to  spring  up  as 
afountiiiu,  (a)  to  heat  to  a  high  degree,  (4)  to 
beat  heated  iron  ;  cf.  Sw.  valla  (lit.  =  to  well) 
=  to  weld  ;  Dut.  weilen  =  to  boil,  to  unite, 
to  weld,] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  unite  or  join  together,  as  two 
pieces  of  metal,  by  hammering  or  compressing 
them  after  they  have  been  raised  to  a  great 
heat.  The  pressure  is  applicable  to  but  few 
of  the  metals,  iron  fortunately  being  pre-emi- 
nent among  these.  Platinum  also  possesses 
this  property,  which  is  utilized  in  forming 
the  granules  in  which  it  is  received  from  its 
sources  of  production  into  masses  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  practically  useful  in  the  arts.  Horn , 
tortoises  hell,  and  a  few  other  substances  may 
also  be  joined  by  welding. 

2.  Fig. :  To  unite  very  closely. 

"  To  weiii  the  three  kingdoms  into  an  inseparable 
union  <it  sentiment  and  heart,  aa  well  as  of  Interest." 
—  fVeekl]/  Echo.  Sept  6.  XB85. 

weld'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  weld  (2),  t.  ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  welded. 

•"Steel.  like  wToueht  Iron,  possesses  the  important 
quality  of  being  ti>eliliblt."~CaM»cU'i  Technical  Edu- 
cator, pt.  nil.,  p.  ail!. 

weld'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Weld  (2),  t'.J 

welded-tul>e,  s.  A  gas  or  water- pipe 
made  of  a  skelp  btMit  to  acircular  form,  raised 
to  a  welding-heat  in  an  apprupriate  furnace, 
and  as  it  leaves,  almost  at  a  point  of  fusion, 
it  is  dragged  by  the  chain  of  a  draw-bench 
through  a  pair  of  bell-mouthed  jaws.  The-se 
are  opened  at  the  moment  of  introducing  the 
end  of  the  skelp,  which  is  welded  without  the 
agency  of  a  mandrel. 

•weld'-er  (1),  5.  [Eng.  weld(\),  v.  ;  -er.]  In 
Ireland,  a  imiuager ;  an  actual  occupant;  a 
tenant  of  land  under  a  middleman  or  series  of 
middlemen. 

"  Sucb  Immediate  t«nnntJi  have  others  nudcr  them, 
and  so  a  third  and  fourth  in  snttord  I  nation,  till  It 
Coliivs  to  the  tpfitder,  as  they  call  him.  who  sltd  at  a 
rack-rent,  and  lives  uilserably,"— Sk-Z/T  .  AffninU  the 
Power  of  BUhopa. 


wdld'-er  (2),  ».  [Bog.  tc«J<i(2),  v. ;  -«r.]  Ooa 
who  Wfldtt. 

wdld-Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  h»,    (Weld  (2),  r.] 
A.  &  B.  ./!«  pr.  par.  dt  pariMp,  adj. :  (8m 

the  verb). 
C,  As  fubsi. :  The  proccas  of  uniting  two 

pieces  of  a  fusible  material  to(?ether  by  ham- 

nitTing  or  by  compression  while  Mottened  bj 

heat. 

wolding-heat,  f.  Tlie  heat  necessary 
for  wcUtiiig  two  (Meces  of  metal;  8i»ecittcally. 
the  white  ht-at  in  which  iron  burs  are  broBght 
when  alwut  to  undergo  this  process. 

welding- maohlne,  s.     A  machine  for 

uniting  the  edges  of  plut*'s  previously  bent, 
so  as  to  lap  within  a  chamber  when  they  are 
exposed  to  a  gas-Ilame,  and  from  which  tliey 
pass  to  the  rolls  or  hauimer  which  complete 
the  joint. 

welding-swage,  s.    A  block  or  (ulling* 

tool  fur  as.sistiiig  tlie  closure  of  a  welded  joi»t 

weld'-wort,  ».     [Eng.  weld(\),  and  wort.] 
Bot.   (/'/.)  ;    The  order   Resedaceai    (q.v.). 
Called  also  in  English  Resedads.    (Lindley.) 

*weld-y,  a.  [Eng.  w«W(l),  v.  ;  -y.]  Wieldy, 
active. 

"^peld-smge.  s.  (Weld  (1),  v.]  Power,  go- 
vernance, direction. 

"  Ve  have  them>in  youre  nilnht  and  In  J0QX9  veld- 
yn'je." —Chaucer :  Tate  e^/ Melibeut. 

•wele,  adv.    (Well,  (w/p.] 
•wele,  s.     (Weal.] 
•wele-flil,  a.    (Wealkul.1 

*wele-fiil-ne88,    s.      [Mid.    Eng.    vfeUM: 

-ness.]    Happiness,  prosperity,  good  fortune. 

*  welew,  I'.t.  fProb.  the  same  word  as  weik 
(q.v.).j    To  faae,  to  wither. 

"  Wbauue  the  sunne  rooa  op  it  welewide  tor  httm, 
and  It  driede  up."—  tVj/cliffe  :  Mark  It. 

wel'-&re,  s.  [Eng.  uW^  adv.,  and /are.]  The 
state  of  faring  well ;  a  state  of  exemption 
from  misfortune,  trouble,  calamity,  or  evil; 
the  enjoyment  of  health  and  prosperity  ;  well- 
being,  success,  prosperity. 

"  We  bare  been  praylne  for  our  hoabanda'  tM(/arWk' 

—Shafieip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

•■wel-fol,  a.     [Wealful.] 

*  welk,  '  wellte,  v.i.  &  t.    [Dot  &  Ger.  «w^ 

kftt  =  to  wither,  to  Cade ;  from  welk  =■  dry, 
lean.] 

A.  Intraitsitive : 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither. 

2.  To  decline,  to  set.  to  fall,  to  wane. 

"  When  ruddy  Pbcebus  gins  to  toeUte  In  weat." 

apenier:  P.U..l.Lm 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fad*-,  to  wither. 

2.  To  contract,  to  shorten. 

■•  Now  sad  winter  wtked  bnth  the  day." 

Spemer:  Shepheardi  Calender;  .Vgnmir. 

*wellc,  s.    [Whelk.] 

*  welked  (1),  a.    [Welk,  v.\    Faded,  declined, 

waned,  set. 

"  By  that  the  toflked  Pbcebts  gau  araile 
Ills  ueario  walue.' 

SpeTuer:  Shepheardt  Calender ;  Jem, 

welked  (2),  a.    [Whelked.] 

wel -kin.  'wel-ken,  'wel-klne,  "wel- 
kne, '  wel  kene»  *weolcene,  'wolcne, 

*  wolkne.^.  &a.  [A.S.  u'0?cft»  =  clouds  ;  jd. 
otwolcen  =acloud  ;  O.  Sux-  wolkan  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wolchan;  Ger.  wolke.  OriKin  doubtful,  per- 
haps from  weaican  =  to  roll,  to  walk.] 

A,  As  sub^t. :  The  sky;  the  vault  of  heaven, 
(Now  only  used  in  poetry.) 

"  Black  stormy  clouds  deform 'd  the  welkin't  face. 
And  from  )>enejitb  wa»  heard  a  wailink'  mjuud.' 

Thomson  :  Cattle  qf  /ndoience.  i\.  H. 

*'B,  As  adj. :  Sky-blue. 

"  Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  ere.' 

Shaketp. :  Wlnte/t  rid4,  L  «. 

wdU.  *  wel.  *  welle.  5.  [A.S.  welia,  weO, 
wulla,  wylle,  wyll,  from  uvallan  (pa.  t.  weol^ 
pa.  par.  weallen)  =  to  well  up,  to  boil ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  fc// =  ebullition,  from  tW/a  =  to 
well,  to  boil  (\m.  t.  vail) ;  Dut.  vvl  =  a  spring; 
Dan.  v(eld  =  a  spring  ;  Ger.  rcellen  =a  wave, 
from  11,'iiUen  =  to  undulate,  to  boil,  to  bubbU 
up.] 


bcil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9liln,  benpb;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  £ 
-oian, -tian  =:  Shan.    -tion. -aioti  =  shun; -^oa, -^ion-zhun.    -clous, -tious, -siooB  =  Bhus.   -ble, -die,  ^c.  =  b^  d^L 
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L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  spring,  a  fountain  ;  water  issuing  from 
the  earth. 

"Of  wtfl^M  Bwete  and  cold  jmou." 

Jiolmrt  qf  aioacetter.  p.  J. 

(2)  An  artificial  structure  from  which  a 
Buppiy  of  water  is  obtained  for  domestic  <.ir 
otlier  purposes ;  a  shaft  dug  or  bored  in  the 
ground  to  obtain  water,  and  walled  or  lined 
with  bricks,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  caving  in  of 
the  sides. 

"The  book  of  Genesis  (the  most  venerable  moiiu- 
xnent  of  niitiquity,  cousidered  merely  with  a  vln-w  to 
history),  will  furulfih  us  with  frei|ueut  iuatauceg  nf 
Tioieiit  cmitt^iitioiis  couceriiing  wellt:   the  «xclTi--ivt! 

Eroiwrty  uf  wbicli  appears  to  hiive  been  establislx-il  m 
lie  flrat  digger  ur  occupimt,  even  in  auch  places  wlit^re 
the  ground  and  herbiige  reinnined  yet  in  couimou."— 
Blacfcstone  :  OomTntiit .  bk.  ii,.  ch.  1. 

(3)  A  similar  structure  or  shaft  sunk  into 
the  earth  to  procure  oil,  brine,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  spring,  a  source,  an  origin. 

"Crist,  that  of  perfeccion  is  welle.' 

Chauaer:  C.  T.,  6.690. 

(2)  Tlie  space  in  a  law-court,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  judges'  bench,  occupied  by 
counsel,  &c. 

(3)  The  hollow  part  between  the  seats  of  a 
jaunting-car,  used  for  holding  luggage,  &c. 

•  (4)  (See  extract.) 

*'  A  welt,  in  the  language  of  those  aeaa,  denotes  one 
of  the  wWrlpools.  or  i^ircular  eddies,  which  wheel  and 
boil  with  astonishing  streugtli,  and  are  very  dan- 
gerous."—Sco«  ;  Pirate,  ch.  xxxvuL    (Note.) 

IL  Technically  ; 

1.  Arch, :  The  space  in  a  building  in  which 
winding-stairs  are  placed,  usually  lighted 
from  the  roof;  sometimes  limited  to  the  open 
space  in  the  middle  of  a  winding-staircase,  or 
to  the  opening  in  the  middle  of  a  staircase 
iBuilt  round  a  hollow  newel.  Called  also  a 
Well-hole  and  Well-staircase. 

2.  MiLmining:  An  excavation  in  the  earth, 
with  branches  or  galleries  running  out  of  it. 

3.  Mining :  The  lower  part  of  a  furnace 
Into  which  the  water  falls. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  partition  to  enclose  the  pumps  fi-om 
the  bottom  to  the  lower  decks,  to  render  them 
accessible,  and  prevent  their  being  damaged, 

(2)  A  compartment  in  a  fishing- vessel,  formed 
by  bulkheads  properly  strengthened  and  ti!.'ht- 
ened  off,  having  the  bottom  perforated  with 
holes,  to  give  free  admission  to  the  water,  so 
that  fish  may  be  kept  alive  therein. 

Tf  (1)  Artesian  well:  [Artesian- well]. 

(2)  Dark  wdl :  [Dark-well]. 

(3)  Mineral  well :  A  well  containing  mineral 
waters.     [Mineral- waters.] 

'well-boat,  s.  A  fishing-boat  having  a 
well  in  it  to  convey  fish  alive  to  market. 
[Well,  s.,  B.  4  (2).] 

well-borer,  s.  One  who  or  that  which 
digs  or  bores  for  water;  a  well-digger  or 
maker. 

well-buclcet,  s.  A  vessel  used  for  draw- 
ing water  from  a  well. 

well-deck,  s. 

Neait.  :  An  open  space  in  a  ship  between 
the  forecastle  and  poop.  (Used  also  adjec- 
tively.) 

"The  objection  to  the  aeU-deck  ship  is  not  due  to 
■tructural  fonn.  but  to  the  siiDple  point  whether,  if  a 
eea should  flood  the  hollow  between  ber  forecastle  and 
her  poop,  her  capacity  of  buoyjincy  Is  eqoal  to  the 
support  of  this  additiunal  load  oi  tons  upon  tuns 
weight  of  water."— Cai/ff  T^grajih,  March  22,  1888. 

well-drain,  s. 

1.  A  drain  or  vent  for  water,  somewhat  lii<e 
S  pit  or  well,  serving  to  discharge  the  water 
of  wet  land. 

2.  A  drain  leading  to  a  well. 

•■well-drain,  v.t.  To  drain,  as  land,  by 
means  of  wells  or  pits,  which  receive  the 
water,  and  from  which  it  is  discharged  by 
means  of  machinery. 

well-dressing,  s, 

Anthrop.:  An  old  custom  observed  at  Tis- 
sington,  in  Derbyshire,  of  dressing  the  wells 
and  springs  with  flowers  on  Ascension  Day. 
After  morning  prayei-.  a  procession  is  formed, 
heaaed  by  the  clergymen,  and  the  wells  are 
visited  and  prayers  offered  and  hymns  sung 
at  each  well.  The  custom  is  said  to  commemo- 
rate a  fearful  drought  which  visited  Derby- 
shire in  the  summer  of  1615,  during  which 


time  the  wells  of  Tissingtou  flowed  as  usual. 
More  probably  it  is  a  survival  of  watfir-wor- 
ship  (q.v.). 

"  In  consequence  of  tta  ciuesttnnable  origin,  whether 
Pagan  or  Poijlsh.  we  have  ln:ird  some  good  but  strait- 
laced  people  condemn  the  iwUdrening  greatly.'"— 
Chambert :  Book  of  Dayt,  x.  607. 

well-flowering,  s. 

Anthrop. ;  Well-dressing  (q.v.). 

"The  pure  Sparkling  w;iter  .  .  .  makes  this  feast  of 
the  wiU'jl'iWcrin']  one  of  tlio  most  be.'^utiful  of  all  the 
old  cuwloujB  that  are  left  in  'merrie  England.'"— 
CKambt-n:  Book ttf  Days ,  i.  6'J9. 

weU-grass,  t  well-lterse,  s. 

Bot.  :  Nasturtium  officinale.     {Scotch.) 

well-head,  5.  The  source,  head,  ororigin 
of  a  river,  Sec.  ;  a  spring  of  water. 

"Up  to  the  saddle-girths  In  a  to«U-^ad,  as  the 
apringa  jije  called."— Sco«  .■  Old  JforlaiUt/f  ch.  xv, 

well-hole,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cavity  which  receives  a 
countei-balancing  weight  in  some  mechanical 
contrivances. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  same  as  Well,  s.,  II.  1. 

*  well-kerse,  s.    [Well-grass.] 

well-packing,  5.  A  bag  of  flaxseed- 
known  as  a  seedbag — or  some  other  material 
placed  aroimd  a  well-tube  in  an  oil-well  to 
isolate  the  oil-bearing  strata  from  water  above 
or  below. 

well-room,  s. 

1.  A  room  built  over  a  spring,  or  to  which 
its  waters  are  conducted,  and  where  they  are 
drunk. 

2.  A  place  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  where 
the  water  is  collected,  and  where  it  is  thrown 
out  with  a  scoop. 

well-sinker,  s.     One  who  digs  or  sinks 

wells. 

well-sinking,  s.  The  operation  of  sink- 
ing or  'lagging  wells ;  the  act  or  process  of 
boring  for  water. 

*  well-spring,  5.  A  source  of  continual 
supply. 

"  Understanding  is  a  weli-tpring  onto  him  that 
hath  it." — FrcwerSs  xvi.  2:2. 

well-Staircase,  s.    [Well,  «.,  II.  i.] 
well-Sweep,  s.    A  swape  or  swipe  for  a 
well. 
well-trap,  s.    A  stink-trap. 

well-tube  point,  s.  An  anger  or  spear- 
point  at  the  bottom  end  of  a  perforated  tube 
for  a  driven  well. 

well-water,  s.  The  water  which  flows 
into  a  well  from  subterraneous  springs ;  water 
drawn  from  a  welh 

•well,  *  welle,  v.i.  &  t    [A.S.  wellan,  wyllan.] 
[Well,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  spring ;  to  issue  forth,  as 
water  from  the  earth  or  a  spring  ;  to  flow. 

"Blood  that  welled  from  out  the  wound." 

Drifden:  Virgil;  Jlneidx.  1,184, 

B.  Trans. :  To  pass  forth,  as  from  a  well. 

"  To  her  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well. 
And  health  to  every  foreign  nation," 

Spenser:  F.  V-.  IL  i-  S6. 

well,  'wel,  orfi'.  &  a.  [A.S.  wel,  well;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  iL-e/;  Icel.  vel,val;  Dan.  vel ;  Sw. 
i}dl ;  Goth,  waila  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wela,  wola  ;  Ger. 
wohl,  wol.  From  the  same  rout  as  Lat.  volo  = 
to  wish  ; 'Gr.  jSoiiAo^tat  (hoit/oTTiai)  =  to  wish  ; 
Sansc.  vara  =  better;  vara  =  a  wish  ;  vri  = 
to  choose  ;  Eng.  vrill,  weal,  and  wealth.] 
A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  jiroper  or  right  manner  ;  justly ;  not 
ill  or  wickedly. 

"Tf  tlion  doest  not  v/ell,  alo  lleth  at  the  door."— 
(rcnatis  iv.  7. 

2.  Justly,  fairly,  excusably,  reasonably. 

••  He  might,  indeed,  well  be  appalled."— Jtf<ic<iu/ai/; 
Siit.  Sfii/.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  In  a  satisfactory  manner ;  happily,  for- 
tunately. 

"We  prosper «7cW  in  our  return."— SAaft«ip..-  Tem- 
pest, ii.  I, 

4.  Satisfactorily,  properly. 

"  a  well  proportioned  steed." 

Shaketp.:   Venus  J:  Adonit,  790. 

5.  To  or  in  a  sufficient  degree  ;  adequately, 
fully,  perfectly. 

"  Let  US  go  up  at  once  and  possess  It ;  for  we  are 
well  able  to  overcome  it,"— jVu>«d«rs  xiiL  30. 

6.  Thoroughly,  fully  :  as.  Let  the  cloth  be 
well  cleaned. 


7.  yufliciently,  abundantly,  amply. 

.  waa  wttt  watered  every- 

8.  Very  much ;  greatly  ;  to  a  degi-ee  that 
gives  pleasure. 

"  I  can  be  woll  contented. ' 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  i  Adonis.  618. 

9.  Favourably ;  with  praise  or  commemlation. 

"All  the  world  tpeakA  welt  ol  you."— Popo.    iTodd.) 

10.  Conveniently,  suitably,  advantageously, 
easily  :  as,  I  cannot  well  go  to-duy. 

11.  Skilfully ;  with  due  art :  as,  The  work  is 
well  done. 

"12.  Quite, 'fully. 

"  tVel  nine-and-tweuty  in  a  compagnile." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  prol.  2S. 

13.  Far;  considerably;  not  a  little. 

"  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  stricken  la 
age."— Oenesb  xviil.  ii. 

B.  As  adjective : 

*l.  Acting  in  accordance  with  right;  up- 
right, just. 

"The  preatia  that  ben  wel  gouernoaria.'— »'yci(ir«.* 
1  Timothy  v. 

2.  Just,  right,  proper :  as,  It  was  well  to  do 
this. 

3.  In  accordance  with  wish  or  desire  ;  satis* 
factory,  fortunate ;  as  it  should  be. 

"  It  was  well  with  us  iu  Egypt."— jVumfiera  x\.  18. 

4.  Satisfactory. 

"To  loarthe  subject  that  before  was  wall." 

Shak<-sp. :  Sonnet  103. 

5.  Being  in  health ;  having  a  sound  body 
with  a  regular  performance  of  the  natural  and 
proper  functions  of  all  the  organs  ;  not  ailing, 
diseased,  or  sick  ;  healthy. 

"  You  look  not  toell." 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  qf  Venice,  1. 1 

6.  Comfortable ;  not  suffering  inconvenience ; 
satisfied. 

*■ '  WiU't  pieaee  yoor  worship  to  come  In  f  '  No,  I 
thank  you,  heartily  ;  I  am  very  well-'  "— Sftotesp.  ; 
Merry  H'ioea,  i.  L 

*  7.  Being  in  favour  ;  favoured. 

"He  was  well  with  Heury  the  Toxnth/'—Dryden. 
{Todd.i 

*8.  At  rest;  free  from  the  cares  of  the 
world  ;  happy.    (Said  of  the  dead.) 

"  We  use  to  say  the  dead  are  well." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  11.  b. 

%  Well  is  now  always  used  predicatively ; 
it  is  therefore  frequently  difficult  to  decide 
when  it  is  used  as  an  adjective  and  when  as 
an  adverb.  It  is  sometimes  used  substan- 
tively, as  in  the  example. 

"  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen."— SAote*/*. ;  ffandet, 
U.  2. 

U  (1)  As  well:  Rather  right,  convenient,  or 
proper  than  otherwise  :  as.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  go. 

(2)  As  well  as :  Together  with  ;  one  as  much 
as  the  other. 

"Coptos  was  the  magazine  of  all  the  trade  from 
Ethiopia,  by  the  Nile,  at  umll  as  of  those  commodi- 
ties that  came  from  the  west  by  Alexandria.'— .4r- 
buthnot :  On  Coins. 

*  (3)  To  leave  (or  let)  well  aloM :  To  be  con- 
tent with  c ire miiii lances. 

(4)  Well  enough:  In  a  moderate  degree  or 
maimer ;  fairly,  satisfactorily,  sufficiently 
well :  as,  He  acted  well  enmigh. 

*  (5)  Well  to  live :  Having  a  competence  ; 
well-off. 

"His  father  ...  Is  veil  to  live."— Shaketp. :  MeV' 
chant  of  Venice.  IL  2. 

(6)  Used  elliptically  for  "It  is  well,"  and  as 
an  expression  of  satisfaction,  acquiescence,  or 
concession,  and  sometimes  as  a  mere  expletive, 
or  to  avoid  abruptness  :  as.  Well,  it  shall  be  so. 

%  WeU  is  used  in  combination  with  many 
words,  principally  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to 
express  what  is  right,  fit,  laudable,  satisfac- 
t-<iry,  or  not  defective.  The  meanings  of  many 
of  these  compounds  are  sufficiently  obvious, 
as  well-deigned,  well-adjvst^t,  icell-directed,  iS:c. 

*  well  -  according,  a.  Agreeing  well; 
in  accord. 

*'  Bleat  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  bands 
That  mingle  there  in  wcU-according  liands." 

Byron:  Lara,  i.  20. 

*  well-acquainted,  a.  Having  intimate 
knowledge  or  personal  knowledge  ;  well- 
known. 

"  There  's  not  a  nmn  I  meet,  but  doth  salute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acgtutinted  friend." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  tv.  8. 

well-advised,  a.  Under  good  advice; 
advisedly. 

"  My  graiidsire,  well  (idinS'-d.  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  wejipfnie  of  his  armoury. 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicut.  tv.  9. 


fiite,  fat,  fiire.  amidst,  what,  ^U.  fotber ;  we.  wet  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  s'ire,  sir,  marine :  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore.  wqU;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mvt^  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  <e  =  e  ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


well 
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*weU-a-near,  adv.    Almnst. 

"  iy«tl-<t-naar 
Does  fall  la  txarail  with  her  UMt.' 

a/uiJtatf. :  t'friclvt,  lil. 

well  -  apparelled,  a.  Well -dressed, 
adorued. 

"  lV«a-appart1ted  April." 

ShakfMp.  :  fiomvo  A  Julia,  t  Z 

well-appointed,  a.  Fully  armed  or 
equipped  ;  fully  proi>ared  for  service. 

■'  lu  him  thy  vKU-appointed  proxy  Bca." 

Cowpar :  Tirocinium^  fiJ^ 

'  well  -  approved,  a.  Of  proved  or 
known  skill. 

"There  dwelt  aUo  not  fur  from  chcnc«  one  Mr. 
Skill,  nu  Hnclent  and  tveU-auprmieid  pbyftioi&o."— 
Bunt/an:  Pilgrim's  I'rogrvss,  pi.  ii. 

well-armed,  a.  Well  furnished  with 
arms  or  weapons  of  oflence  or  defence. 

"  But  Ajax,  glorying  in  bis  harJy  ilsrd. 
The  wttt-armeii  Uro<:k;)  to  AgAuemuuii  lead." 

l-'i-e  :  Bomer  ;  lliid  vii.  379. 

*  well-attempered,  a.  Well  regulated 
or  harmuuized.  [^Tennyson:  Odt  on  IVelliny- 
ton.) 

well-antbentlcated,  a.  Supported  by 
good  authority. 

well-balanced,  a.  Rightly  or  properly 
balanced. 

"  And  the  loelJ-balanced  world  ou  hinges  hung 
Aud  cast  the  dark  fuiuidntioua  deep." 

Hi/ton:  OUa  on  cAt  yativUy. 

weU-beliaved,  a, 

1.  Of  good  behaviour;  courteous  in  maimer. 

*  2.  Becoming,  decent. 

"Gave  such  orderly  and  ut«W-6cAarcd  reproof  to  all 
oncomellJBesa." — Shukosp.  :    Merry   IKinef  c^   WiJidtor^ 

well-beloved,  «.    Greatly  beloved. 

"  Bow  hatjpily  he  lives,  how  wcil-belovtd." 

Shaki-ap,  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  \'er-/n'i,  L  S. 

*  well-beseeming,  a.    Well  becoming. 

'*  Rome's  royal  empress, 
Unfumish'd  of  her  weU-beseemini  troop.** 

Shakexp. :  Titus  AiiUronicut,  U.  S. 

well-born,  a.  Of  good  birth ;  not  of 
mean  or  low  birth. 

well-bought,  a.    Won  by  hard  exertion. 


*  well-breathed,  a.  Of  good  bottom ; 
having  good  wind. 

"  The  well'breath'd  beagle  drivee  the  flying  fawn."    ' 
Pope:  Hiyn\er :  Jtiad  xxii.  244. 

well-bred,  a. 

1.  Of  good  breeding;  reffned  in  maimers; 
polite,  cultivated. 

"  Say  what  strange  motive.  Goddess  I  could  compel 
A  well-bred  Lord  t'  assnult  a  gentle  B«lle  T  " 

Pope  :  Rape  «/  the  Lock,  L  8, 

2.  Of  good  breed,  stock,  or  race;  well- 
born. Applied  especially  to  horses,  and  other 
domestic  animals,  wliieU  have  descended  from 
a  race  of  ancestors  that  have  through  several 
generations  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
properties  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
breeder  to  att,-^in. 

well  -  chosen,  a.  Selected  with  good 
judgment. 


well-compleadoned,  a.  Having  a  good 
complexion. 

well-concerted,  a.  Designed  or  planned 
with  skill. 

"  With  VKU-concerted  art  to  end  his  woes." 

Pope :  ffomcr:  Odt/fsej/  xxUL  33. 

well-conditioned,  a. 

1.  Old.  Latuj. :  Being  in  a  good  or  whole- 
some fratne  of  mind  or  body, 

"  See,  iu  ibis  well-condition'd  soul  a  third." 

H'ordtwortfi :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

2.  Surg.  .•  Being  in  a  state  tending  to  health  : 
as,  a  well-conditioned  wound  or  sore. 

well-conducted,  a. 

1.  Properly  conducted,  led  on,  or  managed  : 
as,  a  well-conducted  expedition. 

2.  Being  of  good  moral  conduct ;  behaving 
or  acting  well :  as,  a  well-con  ducted  boy. 

we21-conned,  a.  Carefully  or  attentively 
examined. 

"  From  me.  thuB  nurtured,  dost  thon  ask 
The  vhissic  pout's  well-conned  tiiak." 

acott:  Marmion,  ill.    (IntrodJ 

*  well-consenting,  a.    in  complete  ac- 
cord. 

*■  Let  both  Quite,  with  weU.<v>tiienting  mind." 

['ope:  Homer;  //I'ad  L  870, 


well  -  content,   well  -  oontented.  a. 

&atisii'-d,  liiippy. 

"  U  Uiuu  aim'lve  tuy  w^UoonieHted  day." 

ai-tkm»iK  :  6onnM  32. 

*  well-COnohed,  a.  Planned  with  skill ; 
crafty,  ni  tlul. 

"Notfurvrc,  but  well-coucXd  fraud.  nuU-wovva  nnroa.' 
J/»/(o'i  .■  /*.  «..  1.  »7. 

*  well-dealing,  a.     Fair  in  dealing  with 

others ;  liuiiest. 

"  To  uiiirchant«,  our  well-dealing  country uien.** 

HhaJie*p. :  Comedy  ttf  Errors,  L  1. 

well -'defined,  a.  Clearly  detlned,  ex- 
plained, or  murkcd  out :  as,  a  ■mil-d<^n*:d 
line. 

well-derived,  a.  Grood  by  birth  and 
descent. 

*'My  Bou  eomipta  a  welUdm^ved  natunf." 

iA.atjtp. ;  AH  Wells  thai  Ends  WM,  III.  X 

well  -  deserving,  a.  Full  of  merit ; 
■worthy. 

"  I'll  give  thrice  ao  much  land 
To  any  voeU-de-icrving  friend." 

AhiMkmp. :  1  Bmru  /T..  IIL  I. 

*  well-desired,  «.  Much  sought  and 
invited.    {:shake^p, :  Otliello,  ii.  1.) 

'well-directed,  a.     Properly  or  rightly 
addressed, 
"  They  breathed  In  faith  their  well-directed  ^irayers." 
Cowper:  EzpottuitUton,  239. 

well-disciplined,  a.  Well-trained ;  kept 

undei-  good  discipline. 

'■  The  power  of  self-government  whioti  Is  character- 
istic of  men  trained  In  loeU-disclplined  campa." — 
Jfacaulai/     But.  £ng.,  ch.  v. 

well-disposed,  a.  Being  of  a  right  or 
fair  disposition  ;  well-affected,  loyal,  time. 

"  You  lose  a  thonsand  ivell-dispoted  henrts.* 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  IJ.,  11.  1, 

well -disputed,  a.      Well  contested  or 

fouglit. 
"  Curad  be  the  man  (e'en  private  Greeks  would  say) 
Who  ditrtis  desert  this  welldispitted  dny." 

Pope:  ffomer;  Iliad  xvH.  475. 

well-doer,  s.  One  who  performs  rightly 
his  mural  and  social  duties. 

well-doing,  $.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Right  performance  ot  duties; 
upright  conduct. 

B,  .-15  adj.:  Acting  uprightly;  upright; 
acquitting  one's  self  well. 

"  I  am  safe,  not  fur  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  weU-doing  aire.' 

Byron  :  Heaven  A  Earth,  L  S 

*  well-famed,  a.    Famous. 

"  My  wvU/amed  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you." 

SJtukesp.  :  TroUut  &  Crenida,  iv.  5. 

'well -favored,  well-£ar'd,  well- 
f^'ur'd,  a.  Handsome ;  well-formed  ;  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

"  The  boy  was  in  very  mean  clothes,  but  of  a  fresh 
and  weil-fapotired  couuteuauce.'— fiunyun;  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  ii, 

*  well  -  feasted,  a.  Having  enjoyed  a 
good  feast. 

"  Lords  are  lordliest  In  their  wine ; 
And  the  weil-fca^fd  priest  then  soonest  fired 
With  zeal."  Miltun :  Samson  Agonistes,  1,419. 

well-fed,  a.  Supplied  with  good  food  in 
plenty. 

"  And  well-fed  sheep  and  sable  oxuu  slay.** 

Pope :  H-jtner  ;  Iliad  iilil.  205. 

well-filled,  a.  Plentifully  supplied  or 
furnished. 

*•  He  left  no  welhflUed  treasury.' 
Longfell'io :  C'-phui  d«  Manrique.    (Tnuis.) 

"  well-forewarning,  a.  Giving  good 
or  true  warning.  (Shakcsp,:  2  Henry  K/.,  iii. 
2.) 

well-forged,  a.  Well  devised  or  con- 
trived. 

"  He  acbooled  ua  In  a  weZt-forged  tale.** 

Scott :  liokeby,  vi.  9. 

'well-formed,  a.  Based  or  founded  on 
true  principles. 

■■  Hence  it  la  evident,  tliat  lu  a  well-fnrmed  educa- 
tion, a  course  of  hl^t-iry  should  ever  precede  a  cgiirse 
of  ethics."— tfo?rfim/(A.-  PvUtf.  Le.iming,  ch.  xili. 

well  -  fonght.  *  well  -  foughten,  a. 

Bravuly  fought. 

"  To  toil  and  struggle  through  the  veil-fought  day." 
Pope:  Utmuir :  Iliad  xlit,  i, 

*  well -found,  a.  Standing  the  test; 
tried,  approved. 

"  The  present  cr.nsul,  and  last  general 
In  uur  wll-fuuttd  succeAsed." 

ShaJusp. :  CortoUitms,  v.  2. 

well-founded,  a.  Founded  or  based  on 
true  or  sure  grounds. 


*  'woU  governed,  a.    Well-maitneiod. 

"  Aiul.  to  My  truth.  Voroua  hracs  of  him. 
To  b«  a  virtuous  aud  tetU-ffamernd  youth.' 

:ihahetp.  :  Romeo  i  Juiiet.  L  %. 

*  well-graoed,  <i.     In  favour,  popular. 

"  After  a  vrtl-jriueit  actor  li-aree  thA  ■tMO." 

MuAuj>. .  Richard  U..V,% 

well-grounded,    n.       Based   ou   good 

groun^iis;  \vi-U-li<un<i<  1. 

'  woll-havened,  a.    Ha\'ing  good  hai^ 

hours. 

"  Aa  a  t;n)lnnt  liark  from  Albion's  cowit  .  .  . 
Shoots  luUt  port  at  some  nfeit-htum'd  isle.* 

Coirper:  J/y  MijCiert  Piehira. 

well-informed,  a.    Correctly  informed  ; 
well  furnished  with  information  ;  intelligent. 
"  The  mind  wa.i  teell-inform'd,  the  passtona  held 
8ubordluat«.'*  Cowptr:  r<u*;  II.  7U. 

well-instructed,  a.    Well  taught. 

"  Out  let  the  w1b«  and  well-initructed  liniid 

Uuce  take  tho  shell  hnnvAtli  hia  )uat  cuiumand.' 
Cowper.   CariMrialiun,  vii, 

woU-intentloned,  a.     Having  good  or 

honourable  inteutions. 


prtrty."— Jtfacau/a.y  ;  //ti(.  Enff.,Qh.  xiL 

well-judged,  a.    E^dimated,  calculated, 

or  judged  correi:tly. 


"  The  leelljttdfjed  narobase,  and  the  gift 
That  graced  hirt  Utttrd  iit*>rc."' 
Coxeper:  On  D*«  Burniug qf  Lord  HantfieltCs  Hbrvrff. 

w^ell-judging,  a.      Having  good  jud^ 
ment,  discerunieut,  or  obsL-rvatiou. 

"  So  it  is.  when  the  mind  la  endued 
With  a  waU'Judj/ini/  taslu  from  alMve." 

Cotoper:  Cathitrina. 

well-knit,  a.    strongly  compacted  ;  hav- 
ing a  firm  or  strong  frame. 

"0  wellK-nit    Sam«'.n  '    stronjj-Jolnted  Samson  I"— 
Shakesp. :  Lore's  Labour's  Lost.  i.  X 

well-known,    □.       Fully   or  generally 

known  or  acknowledged. 

"  No  voice,  well-known  through  many  a  day. 


*  well-labored,  a.  Worked  or  wrought 
with  care. 

"  And,  last,  a  large,  well-labour' d  bowl  had  place." 
Pope:  Homer ;  Iliad  xxlv.  28T. 

*  well-laboring,  a.  Working  hard  and 
successfully. 

"  Whoae  teelt-tabouring  B^ord 
Had  thrae  tlme^  slain  th'  api>earance  uf  the  king." 
ShaJtssp. :  3  tfrnry  It'.,  L  L 

*  well-learned,  a.      Full  of  learning; 

learned, 

"  Weli-learnfd  hishops." 

Shakcsp,  :  Richard  III..  IIL  L 

*  well  -  liking,  a.  Good-condil  ioned  ; 
plump. 

"  They  also  shall  bring  forth  more  fruit  Id  their 
age :  aud  sLaII  be  £wt  aud  well-iikiits;."~Psalm  xcLL  14. 
{Prayer  Bouk.) 

well-lodged,  a.  Having  suitable  lodg- 
ing or  ab^ide. 

*'  A  mind  weU4odgednad  mascullDe  of  course." 
Cvwper :  Table  Talk,  22L 

well-looking,  a.  Of  fairly  good  appear- 
anee. 

"A  wr■{^r1uHn/ animal.  —Dickens.    [Annandal^) 

*  well-lost»  a.    Lost  in  a  good  cause. 

"  Would  your  hononr 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  succc--*-t,  Id  v<^uture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  ou  his  irraoe's  <rtire.* 
AhakSip. .-  Alts  Well,  L  a 

*  weIl*l0Ved,  a.  Much-loved  ;  well-be- 
loved.   (Tennyson  :  Uhjsses,  35.) 

well-mannered,  a.    Well-bred  ;  polite, 

courteous,  complai.>iunt. 

"  A  noble  lujul  is  bettor  pleased  with  a  seatoua  vindi- 
cator of  lilKTtv.  th«n  with  a  temporizing  iioot,  or  well' 
mannered  ciUTtaUive.'-'Drj/den  :  JuveuaL    (Dodla) 

*  well-meaner,  s.  One  whose  intention 
is  s<Jod. 

"  iiw/-ni«an<-ri  think  no  harm  :  but  tor  the  rest. 
Things  aacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  Is  the  l>est.* 
ItrydeJi,     {Todd.\ 

well-meaning,  a.  Having  good  inten- 
tions ;  wirll-iiitentioncd. 

"  My  brother  Oluater,  plain  VM^hmeaning  •ool.' 

Shakmp.  :  liichani  //..  IL  L 

well-meant,  a.  Rightly  or  honestly 
meant  or  intended  ;  sincere ;    said  or  done 

with  good  intent. 

"  How  oft,  my  hrolher,  thy  mproadi  I  bear. 
For  wordn  it<e!l-tnrant,  and  sentiments  sincere," 

/■"pr  .■  Jfomer ;  Iliad  x\L  1*6. 

*  well-measured.  <u  Written  in  true 
measure  or  metre.    (Milton:  Sonnet  13.) 


b^l,  b^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gom;  thin,  this;  sin.  af ;  expect,  Xonophon,  eadst.    -ing; 
-«ian.  -tian  -  shan.    -ticn,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -^ion  =:  zhiin.    -cious.  -tloos,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Sec.  =  bel.  doL 
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well— welladay 


well-met,  iTiterj.    A  term  of  salutation  ; 
hail  ! 

"  Ooce  more  to  day  well-met,  distemper'd  lords/ 
■'ihaJcesp. :  King  John,  iv.  3. 

*  well-minded,  a.     Well-disposed,  well- 
meaniiJg ;  loyal. 

"  Welt  minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortuuate," 

Shakesp. :  3  llenr:/  VI.,  Iv.  8, 

well-moulded*  a.     Of  good  frame  ;  pro- 
portionately built  or  grown. 

*'  A  quick  brunette,  well-moulded. " 

Tennyson  :  I'rincess,  U.  91. 

•well-natured,  a.  Good-natured, kindly 
Usposed. 

"  On  their  Ufe  no  ^ievoua  burden  lies, 
Wbo  are  wetl-naCur'd,  temperate,  and  wise ." 

Denham:  Old  Age.  58. 

well-nigh.  *  wel-nigh,  adv.  Almost, 
nearly. 

"  Had  Kokeby'B  favour  well-nigh  won." 

Scott:  Hokeby,  iv.  14. 

Tirell-Ofil^  a.  In  a  good  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances, especially  as  regards  property. 

well-oiled,  a.  Supplied  with  abundance 
of  oil  ;  hence,  smooth,  flattering. 

•'  I  was  courteous,  every  phrase  weU-oUed 
As  man's  could  be ;  yet  maiden-meek  I  pray'd 
Coucealmeut."  Tennyson:  Princess,  lii.  117, 

well-ordered,  a.  Rightly  or  cojrectly 
ordered,  regulated,  or  governed, 

"The  applause  that  other  people's  reason  gives  to 
TirtuoHs  and  well-ordered  actions,  is  the  proper  guide 
of  children."— Locft«;  Education. 

well-paid,  a.  Receiving  good  pay  for 
services  rendered. 

"His  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks." 

Shakesp. :  Anton;/  &  Cleopatra,  ill.  1. 

well-painted,  a. 

1.  Skilfully  piiinted. 

*  2.  Artfully  feigned  or  simulated. 

"  Proceed  you  In  your  tears.— 
Concerning  this,  sir.— 0  well-painted  passion  I " 

ShaJcesp. :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

well-paired,  a.    Well-matched. 

**From  these  the  well-pair'd  mules  we  shall  receive." 
Pope :  Bomer ;  Odyssey  xv.  98. 

well-pleased,  a.  Well-satisfied  ;  fully 
pleased. 

'•  i¥eU-pleas'd  the  Thunderer  saw  their  earnest  care." 
Pope:  Bomer ;  Iliad  xv.  176. 

*  well-please dness.  s.  The  quality  or 
stat*  of  being  well-pleased  ;  satisfaction. 

*  well-pleasing,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  pleasing  or  satis- 
fying- 

"The  fruits  ol  unity,  next  unto  the  well-pleasing  of 
God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  towarda  those  that  are 
without  the  church  ;  the  other  toward  those  lAia^  are 
within."— Bacon, 

B.  As  adj.:  Pleasing,  gratifying. 

"  The  exercise  of  the  offices  of  churity  ia  always  weU- 
pleasing  to  God,  and  honourable  among  men." — After- 
bury. 

*  well-plighted,  a.  Well  or  properly 
folded.    {Spetiser.)    [Plight  (2),  v.] 

*  well-poised,  a.  Carefully  weighed  or 
considered. 

*•  His  well-poised  estimate  of  right  and  wrong." 

C'owper:  Bope,  611. 

*  well-practised,  a.    Experienced. 

"  Your  iDell-practised.  wise  directiona" 

S'liikesp. .  2  Benry  IV.,  v,  2. 

well-proportioned,  a.     Well-shaped ; 
well-formed;  having  guod  proportions. 
"' His  meU-proport ton'd  beard  made  rough  and  rugged." 
Shakes!). :  2  Henry  VI.,  lii.  2. 

*  well-proved,  a.   Tried,  tested,  proved. 

*'  A  well-prov'd  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound. " 
Pope:  Bomer;  Iliad  x.  309. 

well-read,  a.  Having  extensive  reading ; 
well  instructed  in  books. 

*  well-reeved,  a.  Carefully  fastened  by 
reeving.     [Reeve  (1),  v.] 

"  And  oh  !  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy." 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  ii.  18. 

well-refined,  a.  Polished  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  free  from  any  rudeness  or  impropriety. 

"  To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords, 
In  polian'd  form  of  welUrefined  pen," 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  85. 

well-regulated,  a.  Conducted  under 
good  regulations ;  well-ordered, 

well  -  remembered,  a.    Fully  or  per- 

lectly  retained  in  the  memory. 

"  Vain  wish  !  If  chance  some  well-remeviher'd  face. 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race." 

Byron;  Childish  RecoUectiont, 


well-reputed,   a.     Of  good  repute  or 
reputation  ;  respected. 

"  Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  sui^h  weeds^^ 
As  may  beseem  some  well-repufi-d  page." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Qentle'wn  of  Verona,  It  7. 

*  well-respected,  a. 

1.  Highly  respected  or  esteemed. 

2.  Ruled  by  reasonable  considerations. 

"  II  well-respect cd  honour  bid  me  on." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  IV..  Iv.  S. 

*  well-sailing,    a.     Moving  or  passing 
swiftly  by  means  of  sails;  swiftly  sailing. 

"  IVe^^«ai^m(7ship^,  and  bounteous  winds,  have  brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus."        Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  iv.  4. 

*  well  -  saying,  s.     The  use  of  good, 
proper,  or  kind  words. 

"  And  ever  may  your  highness  voke  together, 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well-saying." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII.,  ill.  2. 

*  well-seeing,  a.     Having  good  or  sharp 
,  sight ;  quick-sighted, 

"  O  cunning  Love,  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  anould  And," 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  148. 

*  well-seeming,  a.    Having  a  good  or 
fair  appearance. 

"  O  heavy  lightness  I  aerlous  vanity  1 
Misshapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  1" 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet.  \.  1. 

*  well  -  seen,    a.      Accomplished,    well- 
versed,  well-approved. 

"  Well-teen  &nd  deeply  read." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher.    {Annandale.) 

well-set,  a. 

1.  Firmly  set ;  properly  placed  or  arranged. 
"  Instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness.  "-/iaioA  ill.  24. 

2.  Having  good  and  strong  parts  or  propor- 
tions. 

*  well-sklUed,  a.    Skilful. 

"  The  well-skilled  workman." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,620. 

*  well-Sped,   a.     Having  good  success  ; 
successful. 

well-Spent,  a.     Spent  or  passed  in  vir- 
tue ;  spent  or  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  What  a  refreshment  then  will  it  be,  to  look  back 
upon  a  well-spent  life  \"—Calamy  :  Sertnoiu. 

*  well-sptflien,  a.  Speaking  with  grace 
or  eloquence ;  eloquent 

"As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat,  and  fine." 

Shakesp.:  Tioo  Oentlemen  of  Ver<ma,  L  2. 

*  well-spread,  "well-spred,  a.  Wide, 
broad,  extensive. 

"  Proud  of  his  well-spread  walla  he  views  his  trees. 
That  meet  no  barren  interval  between." 

Cowper :  Task,  iii.  408. 

well  -  Stored,  a.  Fully  furnished  or 
stocked ;  well-provided. 

"  The  weU-ttor'd  quiver  on  his  shoulders  hung." 
Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xv.  520. 

well-sung,  (I.  Widely  or  properly  sung 
or  celebrated.    {Pope  :  Elo'isa  &  Ahelard,  365.) 

*  well-theTved,  a. 

1.  Having  strong  lini*bs  and  muscles. 

2.  Distinguished  for  or  characterized  by 
wisdom. 

"  To  nought  more  Thenot,  my  mind  la  bent. 
Than  to  hear  novella  of  bis  devise. 
They  bene  so  well-thewed  and  ao  wiae." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender;  February. 

\QeU-timbered,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Filled  with  growing  trees. 

"A  well-timbered  lawn."— Jfi/ie*,  Oct.  30,  1875. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Well-built ;  having  strong  limbs  ; 
sturdy. 

"  There's  Grimaldi,  the  soldier,  a  very  well-timbered 
ieWow."— Ford  :  'Tis  Pity.ji. 

well-timed,  a. 

1.  Done  or  given  at  a  proper  time  ;  oppor- 
tune, timely. 

"There  Is  too  often  the  truest  tendemesi  In  tMlt- 
ttmed  coirection."— Goldsmith  :  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

2,  Keeping  good  time. 

"  Tlie  well-timed  oan 
With  sounding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waves." 
Smith.     (Todd) 

well-to-do,  a.    In  good  circumstances ; 

well-off. 

"  A  well-to-do  farmer  .  .  .  was  fired  at  throueh  the 
window  of  bis  parlour." — St.  James's  Gazette,  May  11, 

1887. 

%  The  well-to-do :  People  in  good  circum- 
stances ;  the  middle  classes. 

"  Moat  of  the  Bethnal-green  house-hovels,  let  off  in 
rooms  occupied  by  adults  aud  chlldreu  of  all  Hges,  pro- 
duce more  than  is  paid  for  many  a  residence  of  the 
well-to-do."— Echo,  Nov.  30,  1886. 


*  well-to- do-ness,  s.    Prosperity ;  good 
circumstances, 

"  Men  of  all  crafts  and  varying  degrees  of  welt-to- 
do.ness  drove  up  together." — Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26, 
1885. 

*  well-took,  a.  Well  taken,  well  under- 
gone. 

"  Meantime,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-look  laiwur." 
Shakesp.:  Bamlet,  iL  2. 

well-tried,  a.    Tried,  tested,  approved. 

"  Coufiriii'd  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues."         Cowper  :  7'ask,  I.  148. 

well -trod,  well-trodden,  a.  Fre- 
quently trodden  or  walked  on  or  over. 

*  well-tuned,  a.  In  tune ;  melodious, 
harmonious. 

"  If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  tliiiie  ear." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  B. 

*  well-turned,  a.  Skilfully  turned  oi 
finished. 

"  Broad  spread  hla  ahouldera.  and  his  nervous  thighs. 
By  just  degrees,  like  well-tuni'd  columns,  riae." 

Pope;  Bomer :  Odyssey  xviii.  77. 

*  well-'Urged,  a.     Ably  urged  or  argued. 

"  Now  the  heart  he  shakes, 
And  now  with  well-urg'd  aenae  tb"  enlighteu'd  judg- 
ment takea."     Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence.  1  67. 

well-used,  a.  in  frequent  use ;  often 
used. 

"  Where  the  well-used  plough 
Lies  iu  the  furrow."  Thomson :  Spring,  36. 

*  well-warranted,  a.  Proved  to  be  good 
and  trustworthy  ;  approved. 

"  You,  my  uohle  and  well-warranted  coualn." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  L 

well-weighed,  a.    Carefully  considered, 

"The  well-tceighed  and  prudent  letter  of  William 
was  read." — Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  cli.  viiL 

*  well-weighing,  a.  Weighing  heavily ; 
of  great  weight. 

"  Whether  be  thinks  it  were  not  pioasible,  with  me/f. 
weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt."— 
Shakesp. :  All's  WeU,  iv.  3. 

*  well-welcome,  a.  Extremely  wel- 
come.   (Shakesp. :  Coimdy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.) 

*  well-wlUer,  s.  One  who  means  well  or 
kindly ;  a  well-wisher. 

"I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  vfeU-willert."^ 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  H'ii'es,  i.  1. 

*  well-willing,  a.  Meaning  or  wishing 
well ;  propitious. 

*  well-wiUingness,  s.  Good  or  kind 
feelings  ;  willingness. 

"  I  moniste  you  to  comen  with  w^willingnesse,"— 
Wycliffe:  Ecclus.,  Prol.  p.  123. 

*  well-willy,  a.    Favourable,  propitious. 

"  Venus  I  uiene,  the  well-willy  plauate." 

Chaucer  :  TruUus  i  Cressida,  ixL  1,867. 

*  well-wish,  s.  A  wish  of  happiness ;  a 
kind  or  kindly  wish. 

"Let  it  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  auy  one,  that 
bath  a  well-wish  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  tblnkc 
of  a  peace  with  France,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  lie 
entirely  torn  from  it." — Addison, 

*  well-wished,  a.  Attended  by  good 
wishes ;  beloved. 

"  The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wished  king. 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  iu  ol^seguiouB  fondness, 
Crowd  to  his  presence." 

Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  ii.  4. 

well-wisher,  s.  One  who  wishes  well  to 
another ;  one  who  is  friendlily  disposed  or 
inclined. 

"His  hazardous  journey  has  got  many  weB-wishert 
to  his  ways."— BwHyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  IL 

well-won,  a.  Hardly  earned  ;  honestly 
gained. 

"  He  bates  our  sacred  nation,  and  he  rails 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice.  L  3. 

well -worded,  a.  Couched  in  proper 
terms. 

"  Glad  at  each  well-worded  answer." 
Longfellow :  Children  qf  the  Lord's  Supper. 

well-worn,  a. 

1,  Much  worn  or  used  ;  old.    (Lit.  &Jtg.) 

"  A  well-worn  pathway  courted  ua." 

TennysoH  :  Gardener's  Daughter,  108. 

2.  Becoming. 

*'  He  showed  not  deference  or  disdain, 
But  that  iceU-wom  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 
ilo  Bymjiatby  with  that  familiar  crew." 

Byron:  Lara,  1.  27. 

well-woven,  a.  Skilfully  contrived  or 
planned.    (See  extract  under  Well-couched.) 

*  well'-a-day,  interj.     [A  corruption  of  wd' 
away  (q.v.).]     Alas!  lackaday  !  welaway  1 
"  When,  welladay,  we  could  scarce  help  oureelvefl.*" 
..~Skakesp.  :  Pericles,  11  I. 


^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  siFe,  sir,  marJne;  go.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wg\£,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    ze.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  <vx  =  kw. 
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wSU'-t>e-itng,  s.  [Eng.  wfU.  adv.,  and  being.  ] 
^Vflfare,  happiness,  prosperity. 

"Opportuituly  I  had  ft  dream  u(  tlio  wfll-being  of 
my  huabttiid."— JuH^an  .-  Pilgrim't  ProffrMS,  yt.  iC 

'  well'-f^e,  s.    [Welfare.] 

wcll'-ing-tdn,  9.  tNamed  after  the  great 
Duke  uf  Wellington.]  A  kind  of  long-legged 
boot,  much  worn  by  meu  iu  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

"OommoD  iVeltinfftont  turn  Romeo  boota." 

Keatt :  Modern  Lovt. 

*  well-ing-to'-ni-a,  s.    [Wellington.! 
Botany  : 

1.  An  old  genus  of  Abieteae,  founded  by 
Lindley  for  tlie  reception  of  Wdlingtonia 
gigantea,  the  great  tree  of  California.  Some 
United  States  botaniBts.  thinking  that  so  aplen- 
did  a  tree,  growing  in  the  Western  Continent, 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  an 
American  rather  than  of  a  British  hero,  altered 
the  name  to  Washiiigtonia.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, considered  to  tie  identical  with  Sequoia 
(q.v.).    [Mammoth-tree.] 

2.  A  sjmonym  of  Meliosma  (q.v.). 

•well'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  veil,  a.;  -ne$$.]  The 
state  of  being  well  or  in  good  health.    {Hood.) 

WelsH,  "Walsh,  •Weigh,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
wcelisc,  ivelisc,  from  umitk  —  a  foreigner.] 
[Walnut.] 

A.  As  culj.  ;  Pertaining  to  Wales  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

B.  As  substuTUive : 

1.  The  language  spoken  by  Welsh  people. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  Celtic  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  forms  with  the  Breton  and  the 
now  extinct  Cornish  language  the  group 
known  as  the  Cymric.  It  is  noted  for  ita 
remarkable  capacity  of  forming  compounds. 

2.  (PI-):  The  people  of  Wales  collectively. 
Welsh  Calvinistlc  Methodists,  s.  pi. 
Ecclesiol.   it  Church  Hist. :    A  name  for  the 

CaUinistic  Methodists  (q.v.),  the  great  ma- 
jority of  whose  congregations  are  in  Wales, 
and  consist  in  large  measure  of  members 
speaking  the  Welsh  tongue. 

Welsh  olear-wing,  s. 

Eiitom. :  A  British  Hawk-moth,  Trochilium 
scolice/onne,  found  in  Wales,  the  caterpillar 
feeding  on  birehwood. 

Welsh-flannel»  s.  A  very  fine  kind  of 
flannel,  chiefly  hand-made,  from  the  fleeces  of 
the  sheep  of  the  Welsh  mountains. 

*  Welsh-glalve,  s.  An  ancient  military 
weapon  of  the  bill  kind,  but  having,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  cutting-blade,  a  hook  at  the  back. 

Welsh-groin,  s. 

Arch. :  A  groin  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  cylindrical  vaults,  of  which  one  is  of 
less  height  than  the  other. 

'  Welsh-hook,  s.    The  same  as  Welsh- 

BLAIVE  (q.v.). 

"Swore  the  devil  hia  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross 
of  a  Wflsh-hook-'—Sha/cetp. :  I  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

*  Welsh-main,  s.  A  match  at  cock- 
fighting,  where  all  must  fight  to  death. 

■'  No  cat  woaltl  otand  ft  fairer  uhauce  of  winnluK  a 
WeUh-ma\n."—Southey:  Doctor;  Catt  of  &reta  Ball. 

Welsh-mortgage,  s.  A  mortgage  in 
which  there  is  no  provi.so  or  condition  for  re- 
payment at  any  time.  The  agreement  is  that 
the  mortgagee  to  whom  the  estate  is  con- 
veyed shall  receive  the  rents  till  his  debt  is 
paid,  and  in  such  case  the  mortgagor  is  en- 
titled to  redeem  at  any  time. 

Welsh-mntton,  s.  Aclioice  and  delicate 
kind  of  mutton  obtained  from  a  small  breed 
of  sheep  fed  on  the  Welsh  mountains. 

Welsh-onion,  s.  [Lit.  =  the  foreign 
onion.]  A  name  given  to  AllUtm  fistulosinri. 
It  has  a  very  small  bulb,  but  large,  succulent, 
fistular  leaves,  which  have  a  strong  flavour. 
It  is  sown  in  autumn,  as  a  scallion  or  spring 
salad  onion,  and  is  ready  for  use  by  spring. 

*  Welsh-parsley,  s.  A  burlesque  name 
for  hemp,  or  the  halters  made  of  it. 

Welsh-poppy,  s. 

Bot.  :  Meconnpsis  oambn'ca,  so  named  because 
it  glows  in  Wales.     [Me(X)nopsI3.] 

Welsh-rabbit,  s.    [Rabbit.] 

Welsh-wig,  s.  A  worsted  cap.  (Sim- 
monds.) 


welsh,  v.t  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtfut.l 

A.  Trans. :  To  cheat  by  receiving  sums 
st'iked  as  bets  ui)on  home-ntcoa,  and  tiica  de- 
camping when  the  race  Ih  over. 

"  He  ■t«kM  bU  mou«y  with  oue  of  tbo  book-mikken 
whom  he  hkteeen  Bt  hii  stiiud  for  iiiiiiijr  years,  wttli 
thu  certainty  that  he  will  rt^coivo  hla  winnings,  mid 
run  no  rink  >if  hoing  '  velihrii  — whicli  wouhl  |)rul>iilily 
bo  hlB  fiito  uii  «n  Kligllah  rnri'i^.mrw— If  he  Uo  lutut*  or 
lucky  enough  to  bikjI  thu  right  horwi. "— Oa*i|f  T<U- 
ffraph,  Miircli  I'i,  UH7. 

B.  liUrans. :  To  act  as  a  wel-sher. 

"Two  men  .  .  .  were  comictetl  of  tMUMnj;  mX 
Aiicot  nice»."— /)aHy  T»l«i/raph,  Jau.  4,  1888. 

welsh'-er,  "  weigh' -er,  s.  [Eng.  welsh,  v. ; 
■rr.\  A  professional  l>etting-man  who  receives 
the  sums  staked  by  persons  wishing;  to  back 
particular  horses,  and  does  not  pay  if  he  loses. 

"The  public  ha>  always  uinlentOMl  that  the  law 
cannot  b«  made  to  touch  a  '  teelther  ; '  and  houc«  It  is 
thiit  forcible  ineaiuree  are  oft«ii  taken  to  Inflict 
private  vengeauoe.'— .St  Jamet'i  Oatetlo,  Juno  2.  18ST. 

Welsh' -man,  s.  [Eng.  ire/.sft,  a.,  and  rnan.] 
A  native  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 

*  wel'-sdme,  wel-sum,  a.  [Eng.  well,  a., 
andiomt'.J     Well,  prosperous.    {Wyclife.) 

'  wel'  some-ly,  •  wel-sam-U,  atlv.  [Eng. 
tvelsome;  -ly.]    In  prosperity. 

"  I  shall  bu  turned  ageo  w^Uwnti."  —  h  yclife  : 
OonciU  xxvlii.  21. 

welt,  * welte,  s.  [Wei.  gwald^&  hem,  a 
welt;  gu'ailei  =  the  welt  of  a  shoe;  girahlu 
=  to  welt,  to  hem ;  gwaltesio  =  to  form  a 
welt ;  Gael,  bait  =  a  welt  of  a  shoe,  a  border  ; 
baltaich  =  a  welt,  a  belt,  a  border  ;  Ir.  bait  ~ 
a  belt,  a  welt,  a  border ;  baltach  =  welted, 
striped :  baXtadh  =  a  welt,  a  border,  the  welt 
of  a  shoe.  ] 
•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  border,  a  hem,  a  fringe. 

"  In  phrensie,  wherein  meu  are  ln.':'lrau«ht  <■(  tli^ir 
right  wita,  to  have  a  wvre  of  tlie  Bkirts,  fringf?.  nud 
welU  of  their  garments,  that  they  be  In  good  order.  "— 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  vii..  ch.  U. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  narrow  border  to  an  ordinary 
or  charge. 

2.  Knitting-viach. :  A  flap  of  work  (as  a 
heel-piece)  disengaged  laterally  and  knitted 
separately  ftom  the  main  body,  and  subse- 
quently joined  thereto  by  re-engagement  of 
loops  or  by  hand-knitting. 

3.  Sheet-iron  work :  A  strip  riveted  to  two 
contiguous  portions  which  form  a  butt-joint, 
as  distinguished  from  a  lap  or  turned  joint. 

4.  Ship-build.  :  A  strip  forming  an  addi- 
tional thickness  laid  over  a  seam  or  joint,  or 
placed  in  an  angle  to  strengthen  it.  Applied 
to  a  form  of  back-strip  which  covers  a  tiusli 
joint. 

5.  Shoeniaking :  A  strip  of  leather  around 
the  shoe,  between  the  upper  and  the  sole. 

"  If  the  W'^tt^  were  made  to  project  well  beyond  the 
tops,  the  latter  couJd  be  dubbined."— /feW,  Feb.   11. 

less. 
welt-outter,  a. 

Shoemaking  :  A  machine  to  cut  the  notches 
in  the  edge  of  the  welt  to  permit  it  to  be  bent 
around  and  laid  smoothly  at  the  toe. 

welt-machlne,  s. 

Shoemaking:  A  machine  to  cut  leather, 
cloth,  lie,  into  a  series  of  parallel  strips,  to 
be  used  as  welts  in  side-seaming. 

welt-shoulders,  s.  pi. 

leather  :  Curried  leather  fit  for  the  welts  of 
boots  and  shoes. 

welt-trinuner,  s.  A  cutting-tool  for 
trimming  the  welts  of  shoes. 

welt  (1),  v.t.  [Welt,  s.]  To  fUmish  with  a 
welt ;  to  fix  a  welt  on  ;  to  ornament  with  a 
welt. 

"The  bodies  and  sleeves  of  gT<^vn  velvet,  welted  with 
white  satlu."— Mc'to'i .-  Don  ijuixoU,  [>t.  HI.,  ch.  xiil. 

*welt(2),  •welte,  v.t.    [Wilt,  v.] 

welt'-ed.  a.    [Welt  (2),  v.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Ropy  or  stringy.    {Prov.) 

2.  Bot.  :  Flaccid,  drooping,  as  Carduus 
acanthoides. 

w6lt'-er,  'walt-er.  v.i.  k  t.  [A  frequent, 
fiom  Mid.  Eng.  tn'lten  =  to  roll  over,  to  over- 
turn, to  totter,  to  fall,  to  rush,  from  A.S. 
wfaltan.  wyltan  =  to  roll  round  ;  cogn.  with 
leel.  velta  (Ypa.  t.  veU)  =  to  roll;  re/tasfc  = 
to  rotate  ;  Dan.  va-lte  —  to  roll,  to  overturn  ; 
Sw.  faZ(ra=to  roll,  to  wallow,  to  well^-r, 
frequent,  from  vdlta  =  to  roll ;  Ger.  wcUien  = 


to  roll,  to  wall'>w,  to  wt'ltr<-r,  from  uxtlzen  =  to 
roll;(joth,  lumi/rjuii  =  to  subvert.]  (Waltz.) 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  roll,  as  thu  body  of  an  ani  iial ;  to 
tumhlu  about ;  eMpecially  tu  roll  or  wallow  In 
some  foul  matter,  as  mud,  tilth,  blood,  Ac 

"  A  puri'l*  flood 
FlowB  from  the  tnttik  that  wttlm  In  the  bloud." 
/>r|r<fmi  ;   VirffU  ;  .ffrivU  Ix.  447. 

*2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  waves  ;  to  tumble 
over,  as  billows. 

•  B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall  as  waves ;  to 
toss  about. 

"  And  (namj  Nereoa  .  ,  . 
From  bottom  dejith  duth  tM(fr«  a\t  the  mm." 

Jturr*y.    VtrgU  ;  .KneiU  IL  447. 

2.  To  make  or  force,  as  by  wallowing  or 
moving  through   something  foul  or  liquid. 

(Carlyie.) 

welt'-er,  s.    (Welter,  v.) 

1.  That  in  which  one  welters;  mud,  filth, 
slime,  or  the  like. 

•  2.  Confusion. 

"  1  leave  the  whole  buainoM  in  a  (rlghttui  •Mrrvr.'.— 

Carlj/te:  /VmcA  /levol..  pt.  ill.,  hk.  Iv,.  ch.  lit 

•I  Used  adjectively  in  horse-racing,  and 
applied  to  the  heaviest  weighted  race  of  the 
meeting.     (In  old   racing   lists   the  word  la 

SU'fUn:) 

Wel'-witSQh  (or  w  as  v),  s.   [See  compound.) 
Welwitsch's  bat,  s. 

Zool. :  l''esp^rt il to  {^  Scotophilus)  loelwitschH, 
a  bat  of  variegated  coloura — brown,  orange, 
yellow,  and  blitck — described  by  Gi-ay  from  a 
specimen  sent  from  Angola  by  Dr.  Welwitsch. 

wel-witSQh'-i-a  (or  w  as  v),  «.  (Named 
from  it.-i  discoverer.  Dr.  Welwitsch  an  African 
explorer,  who  died  in  ISTiJ.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gnetacew,  with  but  one 
known  species,  Weiwitschia  mirabilis.  It 
rises  from  the  sand  in  which  it  grows,  putting 
forth  two  cotyled(mary  leaves,  w-hich  ultimate- 
ly become  about  six  feet  long,  or  rather  more, 
coriaceous  and  ragged.  No  other  leaves  fol- 
low, but  the  connecting  stem  increases  horizon' 
tally  both 
above  and 
below  the 
insertion  of 
the  leaves, 
which  it 
clasps  in  a 
marginal 
slit  or  cav- 
ity. From 
the  upper 
side  ot  the 
stem  at  the 
base  of  the 
leaves  there 
are  annually  wEL\vn><cHiA  mirabilis.' 
developed 

sevcnil  clichotomous  stems  six  inches  to  a  fool 
high,  articulated,  and  with  two  small  opposite 
scales  at  each  joint,  the  several  branches  tcr- 
miu;ited  by  oblong  cones.  These  contain  two 
kinds  of  (lowers:  one  hermaphrodite  and  the 
other  female,  with  naked  ovules.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  plant  connects  Gymnosperms  with 
Angiosperms.  It  grows  in  sandy  deserts  in 
Africa  between  14-23'  S.,  and  attains  a  great 
age,  some  specimens  being  estimated  as  at 
least  one  hundred  years  old. 

*wem  (1),    "wemme,  s.    [A. 8.  wem,  nn-nij 
wamui.]     A  spot,  a  sear,  a  fault,  a  blemish. 
"Thnt    thou    ket>e    the    cummaudcmeDt    without 
wemme."— tVifcHf«  :  1  Timothi/  vL 

*wem(2),  s.    [Wame.] 

"  wem,  •wem'-mj^,  v.t.  (A.S.  wemrnan,} 
[WtM,  s.]    To  cttrrupt,  to  vitiate,  to  tleille. 

"  Ho  woldo  thys  teiidretbvug  wemmy  foule  y-nou." 
/ioburt  of  QloHCtStrr.  p.  306. 

'wem -less,  "wemme-les,  a.  [Eng.  \cem 
(1),  .s.  ;  -less.]  Free  from  spot  or  blemish; 
spotless,  immaculate. 

"  Aod  thoa,  vergine  tAnnmefei." 

Chaucer:  O.  T..  IB.SIL 

*wemmed.  *wembde.  a.  [Eng.  wem{\\  s. ; 
•e<i.|  ^Spotted,  ninrKe<l  with  spota  or  blemishes. 

"The  rerie  cr-unci*  imd  aceptera  of  b«t  mouarka, 
and  (irlnceA  had  b«iio  niallo,  irt^nAc/^,  and  warpde  with 
oblluion."— />r.i«(  :  Horace;  Arte  qf  PoetrU.    {Dedic.) 

wen,  wenne,  s.  [A.S.  wenn ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wen ;   Low.  Ger.  ween ;   Prov.   Ger.  wennt, 

weh7ie,  wane.] 


1>^1>  hi^ ;  po^t.  jo^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bexiQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  ei^ist.    pn  =  C 
-cian.  -tion  =  ^^Ixan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhiui.    -ciooft,  -tioos,  -sious  -  Bhua.   -ble,  hUo,  &c.  =  he),  d^L 
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1.  Ord.  Lang,  dt  Surg. :  A  tumour  in  the 
form  of  a  bay  or  cyst  varying  ia  the  character 
of  its  contents,  and  occuning  on  some  part  of 
tlie  human  botly,  very  frequently  in  the  nt-ck. 
[Goitre.]  Some  are  tillcil  with  a  thin  fetid 
brown  fluid,  interspersed  with  flakes  of 
fibnim,  some  of  senim,  others  of  calcarewis 
matter,  or  of  a  black  fluid,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  their  occurrence  near  the  eyebrows,  even  of 
hair.  They  can  only  be  removed  by  a  surgical 
operation. 

2,  Fig. :  An  excrescence. 

"I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  faniili&r  with  me  as 
my  dog." -Sliaket p.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  2. 

WenQh,  *  wenphe,  s.  [Prop,  wenchel,  from 
A.S.  wencle  =  a  maid,  a  daughter;  allied  to 
wencel,  wencele  =  weak  ;  wancol,  woncol  =  tot- 
tery, unstable  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wankel  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
vjanckal  ;  Prov.  Ger.  wajtfce?  :=  tottering,  un- 
stable; Ger.  v:anken=.\o  totter  to  reel,  to 
stagt^er,  to  waddle.] 

1.  A  general  term,  fora  young  girl  or  woman ; 
a  maid. 

"Bear  thou  my  baud,  sweet  wench-,  between  thy 
teeth."    Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicits,  in.  1. 

2.  Now  generally  applied  to  a  bold,  forward 
girl ;  a  girl  of  loose  character. 

"  But  the  rude  wench  ber  aDswared  nou^t  at  alL" 
Speruer:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  11. 

3.  A  mistress. 

"  He  .  .  .  can  iulorm  you  from  which  of  the  French 
king's  wenches  our  wives  ami  diiu^bters  bad  this  man- 
ner of  carting  their  hair." — Steele:  Spectator,  No.  i. 

i.  A  black  or  coloured  female  servant ;  a 
Degress.    (Anier.) 

wench-lil&e,  a.  Becomingor  appropriate 
to  a  wench  ;  womanish. 

*■  Do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  13  so  serious."      Shaktsp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  %. 

•  Wen^h,  v.i.  [Wench,  s.]  To  commit  forni- 
cation. 

"Given  he  was  exceedingly  to  wencftiwj;." — P.  Sot- 
land:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxv,,  oh.  i. 

*wenQhe,  s.    PWench.] 

*wengh-er,  s.  [Eng.  wench.,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  wenches  ;  a  fornicator  ;  a  lecherous  man. 

"The  fetiow  that  waa  a  great  weTicAer."— Se^tten ; 
Table  Talk;  Clergy. 

•  wench' -ing.fl.  [Eng.  weucA; -inf/.]  Running 
after  wmnen  of  loose  character;  lecherous. 

"What's  become  of  the  weRcAinffroBoea?"— Sftafe'ap.; 
Troilut  <t  Cressida,  t.  *. 

•  WenQli'-lesa,  a.  [Eng.  wench ;  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  wenches  or  women  of  loose  character. 
(Special  coinage.) 

"  We  loat  too  much  money  tbia  mart,  by  heing  too 
V!enchtess."—ShafKtp.  :  Periclet,  iv.  3. 

wend,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  wendan  =  (1)  to  turn, 
to  go,  from  waiid,  pa.  t.  of  wiiidan  =  to  wind  ; 
cogn,  with  Dut.  wejiden  =  to  turn,  to  tack  ; 
Icel.  mnda  =  wend,  turn,  change  ;  Dan.  vende  ; 
6w.  vdnda  ;  Goth,  waiidjan;  Gqv.  wendcn.'\ 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  1,  To  turn  round. 

"  The  lesser  [ship]  will  turn  her  broaaaide  twice, 
before  the  great«r  can  wend  once."'— Raleigh. 

2.  To  go,  to  pass,  to  travel;  to  take  one's 
way. 

"  For  know  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
fVend  I,  my  comrade  and  this  page." 

Scott ;  lord  o/the  lalcx,  iiL  24. 

S.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  undertake,  as  a  journey ;  to  accom- 
plish in  travel. 

"  Uucompanied,  great  voyages  to  taend." 

Surrey:  VirgU ;  .£neid\v. 

%  To  go,  to  direct,  to  turn. 

"Now  baok  they  toend  their  watery  way." 

Scott :  Lady  of  Vie  Lake,  ii.  26. 

*wend  (I),  s.  [Wend,  v.i  A  certain  quantity 
or  circuit  of  ground. 

Wend  (or  w  as  v).  (2),  Vend,  s.  [See  def.] 
One  of  a  powerful  Slavic  ]ieople,  now  absoibed 
in  the  German  race,  which  formerly  inlial>ited 
the  north  and  east  of  Germany.  A  remnant  of 
them  still  remains  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Sachseii-Altenburg  and  in  the  country  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Persante. 

*wende,  v.i.    [Wend,  v.\ 

Wend'-ic  (or  w  as  V),  .f.  [Eng.  Wend  (2),  s.  ; 
-tc]  The  language  of  the  Wends.  It  belongs 
to  the  Slavonic  group  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages. 

Wend'~X8h  (or  w  as  v),  a  &  s.  [Eng.  Wend  (2), 
s.  ;  -ish.\ 


A.  .^s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wenda. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Wendic. 

wend~l&n'-di-a  (or  w  as  v),  s.  [Named 
after  Uenry  Ludovieus  WLiidland,  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Hanover.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hedyotidie.  East  Indian 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  terminal  panicles  of 
small  whit*  flowers  and  capsular  fruit.  Wend- 
Itnidia  tinctoria,  a  small,  haniJsome  tree  with 
large,  cr'owded  panicles  of  small,  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  found  in  forests  in  India  and 
Burmah,  is  used  as  a  monlant  in  dyeing.  The 
leaves  of  W.  exserta  are  given  in  parts  of  India 
to  cattle  as  fodder. 

*  Wene,  s.    PWeni:,  v.i    Guess,  conjecture. 

*  wene,  v.i.    [Ween.] 

wen'-i-vel,  wen-i-wel,  s.    [Ceylonese.] 

Bot. :  [CosciNiUMJ. 

Wen' -look,  s.    [See  det] 

Geon.  :  A  parliamentary  and  mxmicipal 
borough  in  Shropshire. 

Wenlock  formation  or  group,  s. 

GeoL  :  A  formation  of  Upper  Silurian  age, 
immediately  succeeding  the  Llandovery -for- 
mation, and  having  above  it  the  Ludlow-for- 
matiou.  If  the  Llandoveiy  beds,  whiLli  are 
of  a  transition  character,  be  made  to  constitute 
the  base  of  tlie  Upper  Silurian,  then  the  Wen- 
lock-formation  is  its  centre.  It  is  well  de- 
veloped in  the  \icinity  of  Wenlock,  and  is 
considered  to  be  above  four  thousand  feet  in 
thickness.  ITiere  are  two  divisions :  (1)  the 
more  ancient,  the  Woolliope-limestone  and 
Shale,  the  Tarannon-shale,  and  the  Denbigh- 
shire Grits ;  (2)  the  Wenlock-limestone  and 
Shale.  The  Woolhope  Limestone  and  Shale 
occur  at  Woolhope,  Malvern,  &c.  [Wool- 
hope.]  Their  thickness  is  150  feet.  [For  Ta- 
rannon  Shales,  see  Tarannok.]  The  Denbigh- 
shire Grits  constitute  moimtain  ranges  there 
and  in  South  Wales,  and  on  dectmiposing  form 
a  sterile  soil.  The  Wenlock-shale  is  often  soft, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of  mudstone  rich  in 
crinoidea,  corals,  brachiopods,  &c.  It  is  about 
1,400  feet  thick.  The  Wenlock,  or  Dudley, 
Limestone  is  about  150  feet  thick.  It  forms 
a  continuous  ridge  in  Shropshire  for  about 
twenty  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
with  corals,  encrinites,  and  trilobites.  [Dud- 
ley,] It  is  of  a  concretionary  nature,  some 
of  the  concretions,  locally  termed  hailstones, 
being  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole 
Wenlock  fauna  consists  of  171  genera  and 
530  species.  Of  the.se  there  are  Y6  species  nf 
Actinozoa,  68  of  Echinodermata,  78  of  Cius- 
tacea,  101  of  Bracliiopoda,  44  of  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  and  169  of  other  classes.  The 
Wen  lock -formation  is  represented  abroad  at 
Niagara,  &c. 

Wenlock  -  limestone,    s.     [Wenlock- 

FORMATION.] 

Wenlock-sliAle,  s.    [Wenlock-forma- 

TION.] 

*  wen'-nel,  s.  [Weanel.]  A  newly-weaned 
animal. 

"  Pinch  never  thy  vrenjtuls  of  water  or  meat, 
If  ever  ye  hope  to  have  tlit-m  goud  neat," 

Tfsser :  B iisbandry ;  Stay. 

*wen'-nisli,  *TPen'-n:^,  a.  [Eng,  »'e«. ;  -y.] 
Having  the  nature  or  appearance  of  a  wen. 

"  Awennieh  tumour  grown  ou  his  thigh."— RetiquicB 
Wottonianae,  y.  434. 

went,  pret.  &  old  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Wend,  v.] 
A.  As  pret. :  The  past  tense  of  wend,  and 
now  used  as  the  past  tense  of  go. 

"  Sunk  was  bis  heart ;  hla  coloxir  went  and  came." 
Pope:  Homer :  //xid  xxiT. 443. 

*  B.  As  pa.  par.  of  wend:  [Wend,  v.]. 

*  went,  s.  [Wend.]  A  way,  a  passage  ;  a 
turning  backwards  and  forwards. 

■ '  Farre  under  gromiil  from  that  of  living  went  .  .  . 
Tiieir  dreadful  dweliiug  is." 

denser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  U.  47. 

wen'-tle-trap,  s.  [Ger.  wendcltreppe  =  wind- 
ing stairs,  from  the  shape  of  the  species.] 

Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Scala- 
ria(q.v).  Those  in  which  the  whorls  are  close 
are  called  by  collectors  False  Wentletraps  ; 
those  in  which  they  are  contiguous  are  known 
as  True  Wentletraps.  Of  the  former,  some  are 
found  in  nortliern  seas,  and  one,  Scaiaria 
communis,  occurs  on  the  British  coast  ;  the 
latter  are  all  natives  (jf  warm  sea.  One,  the 
Precious  Weutletrap  {S.   j-retiosa),  from  the 


south-east  of  Asia,  was  formerly  in  such 
esteem  that  a  very  ti  ne  specimen  is  said  to  have 
sold  for  '2UU  guineas,  though 
good  shells  may  now  be 
bouglit  for  a  few  shilliug.s. 
It  is  about  two  inches  long, 
snow-white  or  pale  flesh- 
coloured,  with  eight  sepa- 
rated whorls. 

*  wep,  pret.  ofv.    [Weep.] 

•wepe-ly,  a.  [Mid.  Kng. 
vepe—  weep;  -ly.]  Causmg 
weeping  or  tears ;  pathetic, 
lamentable. 

*  wep-en,  5.    fWEAPON.) 

wept,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [Weep.  J 

*  wep-jmg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Weeping.] 

*  werche,  s.  &  v.    [Work.] 

were,  v.i.  [Was.]  The  plural  of  was.  Used 
as  the  indicative  past  tense  plural  of  the  verb 
to  be,  and  the  past  or  imperfect  subjunctive- 

*  were  (l),  s.     [Weir.] 
"  were  (2),  s.    [War.] 


[See  def.]    The  same  as  Web& 


*  were  (3),  s, 
GILD  (q.v.). 

*  were,  v.t.    [Wear,  v.] 

*  were'-geld,  *  were'-gild,  •  wer'-gild, 

*  wekr'-geld,  s.  [A.S.  wergild,  from  wtr  = 
a  man,  and  ffild,  geld  =  payment,  compensa- 
tion ...  a  guild.] 

Anglo-Saaon  Law  :  A  kind  of  fine  for  man- 
slaughter and  other  oflences against  the  person, 
on  payment  of  which  the  oflender  was  cleared 
from  any  further  liability  or  punishment  The 
fine  or  compensation  due  from  the  ofl'ender 
varied  in  amount  according  to  his  rank  and 
station  and  that  of  the  person  killed  or  in- 
jured, and  also  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
injury.  It  was  in  general  paid  to  the  relatives 
of  the  person  killed,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
wound  or  other  bodily  harm,  to  the  person 
injured  ;  but,  if  the  cause  was  brought  before 
the  community,  the  plaintiff  only  received 
part  of  the  fine,  the  community,  or  the  king, 
when  there  was  one,  receiving  the  other  half. 

"The  Roman  '  couviva  Regis'  .  .  .  was  entimat-ed  iu 
his  toereffild  at  half  the  price  of  the  Barbarian  An- 
truBtiou,  the  highest  kuowu  class  at  the  MemviugiaD 
court,  and  above  the  comiQou  alodi&l  proprietOT. " — 
Hnllnm :  ititidle  Ayea. 

*were'-gild,  s.    [Weregeld.] 

''  weren,  v.i.    [Were,  v.] 

were'-na,  v.i.    [See  def.]    Were  not.    {Scotch.) 

"  I  trow,  du  ye  werena  blinded  wi*  tlie  graces  and 
favours,  and  servicea  aud  eujoymeuts.  and  tmploy- 
nients  and  luheritauces  of  this  wicked  world."— 
Scott :  Waverley,  ch.  xxxvL 

W«re'-%rolf,  *  wer-WOlf,  s.   [A.S.  werewulf, 

from  »'cr  =  a  m;in.  and  ;(?»//=  a  wolf;  cogn. 
with  Ger.  wdhrwolf;  M.  H.  Ger.  werwolf.] 

Anthrop. :  A  person  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  transforming  himself  at  certain 
seasons  into  a  wolf,  and  assuming  all  the 
ferocity  of  that  animal,  ^bined  to  the  practice 
of  disiuterring  and  feeding  on  dead  bodies. 
[Lycanthropia,  Lycanthbopv.]  In  Bulgaria 
the  legends  of  werewolves  are  inertrieably 
mixed  upwiththoseof  the  vampii-es  [Vampire, 
A.  1. 1.],  and  the  same  sign— the  meeting  of  the 
eyebrows,  as  if  the  soul  were  about  to  take 
flight  to  enter  some  other  body — is  held  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  a  person  belongs  to 
one  of  these  classes. 

"  The  Budas  of  Abyssinia  .  .  .  ore  at  once  the 
smiths  aud  potters,  soroerers  and  wereicaU-es  of  tbt;ir 
district"— jV'o''  *  Prtm.  Cult.  (ed.  ie73l.  i.  113. 

t  were'-wolf-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  were^polf;  -isvi.] 
Lycanthropy  (q.v.). 

"Traditional  belief  in  werewoffisni  must,  however, 
have  remained  long  in  the  popular  mlntt."— £.  A. 
Oould :  Wcre-jKilws,  ch.  viiL 

wer-ish,  a.    [Wearish.] 

*  werke,  s.  &  v.    [Work,  s.  &v.] 

*  werne,  v.t.    [Warn.) 

Wer-ner'-i-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  Abrahaui  Gottlob  Werner,  one  of  the 
founders  of  geological  science.  He  was  born 
on  Sept.  25,  1750,  at  Weslau  on  the  Qneiss,  in 
Ujiper  Lausitz,  where  his  father  was  superin- 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
ctr.  wore,  wol^  worU,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Qnite,  cur.  rnlc.  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tendent  of  a  foundry.  In  1774  Werner  pub- 
lisliuil  a  little  work  wliich  revDlutiuiiised  the 
ecience  of  niinei-alogy  and  led  to  his  Iviiig  ap- 
pointed in  1775  Professor  of  MineraliiKV  in  tlie 
SlOidoI  of  Mint's  at  Freiberg.  He  introduced 
the  geological  use  of  the  word  "  ftirmalinn," 
and  taught  that  tlie  exterior  of  the  earth  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  such  formations  arriint;ed 
in  d'terniinate  order.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Neptunian  Tlieuiy  *>r  Hypothesis  ("i-V.^ 
He  died  on  June  30,  1S17. 

Wer'-ner-ite,  s.  [After  the  celebrated  miner- 
alogist A.  G.  Werner;  sulf.  ■ite(Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  name  oiiginally  given  by  d'Andrada 
to  some  minerals  fi-om  Norway  which  subse- 
quently were  found  to  vary  in  chemical  com- 
position, and  are  now  known  as  the  scapolites, 
wernerite  being  retained  for  the  name  of  a 
member  of  the  group.  Crj-stallizatiun,  tetra- 
gnn;il ;  hardness,  r.  to  6  ;  sp.gr.,  2-6.'i  to  2*8; 
lustre,  vitreous  when  pure,  otherwise  pearly 
to  resinous ;  fracture  sub-conchoidal.  Com- 
pos., owing  to  its  liability  to  alteration,  some- 
what vai'iable,  the  mean  being :  silica,  48*4 ; 
alumina,  28-5 ;  lime,  IS'l  ;  soda,  5-0  =  100, 
with  the  fonnula  (Jt(CaONaO)3  +  gAloOs)^ 
SSiOo  +  SiOo.  Dana  includes  in  this  species 
Nuttallite.  Chelmsfordite,  and  Glauculite,  and 
as  altered  forms,  Atheriastite,  Stroganovite. 
Algerite,  Wilsonite,  Terenite,  Micarelle,  and 
Gabronite  (see  these  words). 

•  werre,  «.    [War,  s.] 
•wer-rele,  v.t.    [Warray,  tr.] 

*  werse,  a.  &  adv.    [Worse.] 

wersh,  warsch,  a.  [Prob.  the  same  as 
\V>:ARieH.] 

1.  Insipid,  tasteless. 

2.  Delicate ;  having  a  pale  and  sickly  look. 
(Scotch,) 

•  werst,  *  werste,  o.    [Worst,  a.] 

■wert,  v.i.  [See  def.]  The  second  person  sin- 
gular of  were.     [Were  (1),  r.} 

wcrth'-e-man-ito  (werth  aa  vert),  s. 

[After  A*.  Werlheman  ;  -UeiMin.).^ 

Mill. :  A  massive  mineral  related  to  alumin- 
ite  (q.v.);  sp.gr..  2-80  ;coloarwhite.  Compos.  : 
a  hydi-ated  sulphate  of  alumina,  e.g.,  sulphuric 
acid,  34  50;  alumina,  45'0;  sesquinxide  of 
irnii,  1-25;  water,  19-25=100.  wliich  gives 
the  formula  AUSOg  -f  3aq.  :  this  differs  from 
aluminite  in  containing  less  water.  Found 
in  a  bed  of  clay  near  Chachapoyas,  Peni. 

•  wertherian  (as  ver-ter'-J-^^n),  a.  [After 
the  hero  of  Goethe's  Sojtows  of  Werter.]  Senti- 
mental, nambypamby. 

•  wer'-^,  a.    [Weary,  a.) 

*  we'-^and,  s.    [Weasand. 

We'§e,  v.i.     [See  def.]    We  shall.    (Scotch.) 

"  Weel,  weel,  we'ie  no  dispute  that  e'enuow."— 
Scott :  Antiqimry,  ch.  xlL 

*  wesh,  *  weshe,  pret.  of  v.     [Wash,  v.] 

*  wc-Sil,  s.     [Weasand.]    The  windpipe, 

Wes'-ley-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 
Ecclesiology  £  Church  History  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  John  Wesley 
or  the   sect   founded    by  him.     [Wksleyan 

IflETHODISM.] 

B.  Assuhst.:  A  Wesleyan  Methodist (q. v.). 

Wesleyan  Methodism.  £. 

EcclesioL  d-  Church  HLst.  :  The  largest  and 
most  important  Methodist  denomination,  and 
the  parent  of  some  smaller  religious  bodies 
now  independent  of  its  government.     [Me- 

THOIHSM.l 

Wesleyan  Methodist,  s. 

Erclesiol.  &  Chvrch  HiM. :  A  member  or 
adherent  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  (q.v,).  Used 
also  adjectively  in  the  same  sense  as  Wes- 
leyan, A.  (q.v.)* 

Wes'-ley-an-x^m,  s.    (Eng.  Wesleyan;  -ism.] 
Church  Hist. :  The  doctrines  and  polity  of 
the  Wesleyana  ;  Methodism  (q.v.). 

"To  the  hlstoriMi  of  1F«t(eyanf(ni  the  volmne  fa 
little  short  of  uniiBpeae»,hla."—Athenemm,  Nov.  29, 
1887,  p.  706. 

west,  5.,  a.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  west,  WM?an.=  west- 
wara  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  west  (a.  .&  adv.) ;  Icel. 


pM(r  =  the  west ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vest  =  the  west ; 
Ger.  wtst ;  Fr.  ouo-^f.  Probably  the  allusion 
Is  to  the  apjiarent  re  sting- place  or  abiding- 
jdace  of  the  »un  at  night.  From  the  same 
root  as  Sansc.  vas  —  to  dwell,  to  pans  the 
night ;  led.  vist  =  an  abode,  a  dwflling,  a 
Inil;,'irig-place  ;  vista  =  to  lodge  ;  Gr.  aaru 
(a.s^ti)  =  a  city  ;  eo-irepos  (hesperos)  =  evening  ; 
L:it.  vc3pcr.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  east ;  a  point  t'lwards  the 
auiisct,  midway  between  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  heavens  ;  that  point  of  the  hori- 
zon in  which  the  sun  appears  to  act  at  the 
equinox;  the  intersection  of  the  prime  ver- 
tical with  the  horizon  on  that  side  wheie  the 
sun  sets.  In  a  less  strict  sense,  the  region  of 
the  heavens  near  a  point  where  the  sun  sets 
when  in  the  equator. 

"  From  welt  her  silent  course  sdvanc&" 

Milt^'/t:  F.  /..,  vliL  16*. 

2.  The  region,  tract,  country,  or  locality 
lying  ojiposite  to  the  east,  or  situated  nearer 
the  west  point  than  another  point  of  reckon- 
ing, as  America  with  regard  to  England. 

"  The  utmost  corner  of  the  wett." 

Shakctp. :  King  John,  U. 

*  3.  A  wind  coming  or  blowing  from  the 
west. 

"A  south  wett  blow  on  ye." 

Shakesp. :  Tempett,  1.  2. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  in  the  west  or  lying  towards  the 
west.     {Nvmbers  xxxiv.  6.) 

2.  Coming,  moving,  or  blowing  from  the 
west  or  western  region  ;  westerly. 

C.  As  adv.:  Towards  the  west;  at  the 
westward ;  more  westward. 

"  Welt  of  thta  forest," 

Slinkesp.  :  2  ffenrp  IV.,  iv.  1. 

^  1.  Evipii-e  of  the  West:  The  western  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Rome,  when  the  Empire  was 
divided  i)etween  his  two  sons,  Honorius  and 
Arcadms,  by  Theodosius  in  a.d.  395. 

2.  The  West  End :  The  aristocratic  or  fashion- 
able quarter  of  London,  and  of  many  other 
cities.    (Often  used  adjectively.) 

West  Afk-lcan  river-shrew,  s. 

Zool.:  PotamogaU  velox.     [Potamoqale.] 
West  Indian,  a. 

Gcog. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  West  Indies 
(q.v.). 

West  Indian  Firefly : 

Entoin. :    Pyrophorus   noctilitcus.       [Pvbo- 

PHORUS.] 

West  Indies,  5.^;. 

Geog.  :  An  archipelago  of  Islands,  the  An- 
tilles, extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  just  north  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  They  are  so  named  because  when  first 
they  were  discovered  they  were  supposed  to 
lie  near  India.  When  the  error  was  diseovered 
the  distinctive  names  East  Indies  (q.v.)  and 
West  Indies  arose. 

*  west,  v.i.     [West,  s.] 

1.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set,  as  the  sun. 

"  Twice  hath  he  riseu  where  he  now  doth  wiat" 

Spenser :  F  Q..  V.  L    (Introd.) 

2.  To  assume  a  westerly  direction ;  to  change 
to  the  west. 

"  If  the  wind  varies  towards  the  north  of  the  wMt, 
hin  wftlinff  will  be  contiiderahle." — Cook  :  first  yo]/ag€, 
l.k.  1..  ch.  vl. 

west'-an-ite,  5.      [After  Westana,  Sweden, 
where'tound  ;  sufT.  -i7e  (Jlfut.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  radiated 
crystalline  masses,  sometimes  in  prihiuatic 
wystals,  with  pyrophyllite.  Hardness,  2y  ; 
Colour,  brick-red.  Compos.  :  a  liydrated 
pilic;ite  of  alumina ;  probably  an  altered  flbro- 
lite  (q.v.). 

"  west'-er,  v.i.     [Eng.  west;  -er.]    To  tend 
towards  tlie  west. 

"  Nor  pftused  till  in  the  wrstering  sun 
Wc  »Ht  together  on  the  beAOb.' 

lirovming :  Paractilxu,  \r. 

w58t'-er-lS^»  (I.  Si  adv.     (Bug.  wester{n);  -ly.] 

A.  --Is  adjective: 

1.  Being  or  situated  towards  the  west ; 
situated  in  the  western  region. 

"Tliene  hills  give  ua  &  view  of  the  most  ejisttrly, 
Bouthi-rly.  miil  Hvtlrrty  parts  of  EnglftHd."— Oraunf  .■ 
Biltt  of  hlortaXity. 

2.  Coming  from  the  westward. 

■'  The  wind  was  Vfftterly"— Field.  Sept.  *,  IMe. 


B.  .A*  adv.  :  Tending,  moving,  or  going  to- 
wai-ils  the  went :  as,  A  man  travelling  wfsfrr/y. 

w6«t-«m,  '  weast-eme,  a.    [Eng.  weH; 

-<rft.] 

1.  Being  or  situated  In  the  west,  or  In  the 
region  nearly  in  the  dimclion  of  wMt ;  lying 
or  being  in  that  quarter  where  the  sun  seta. 

2.  Moving  towards  the  west,  or  towanls  the 
point  where  the  sun  sets:  as,  A  ship  sails  a 
western  course. 

3.  Coming  or  proceeding  from  the  west :  as, 
a  western  wind. 

We8t:em-cbarch,  a. 

Church  Hist.:  The  Latin,  as  dlstlnguUhed 
from  the  Greek  church;  the  Boraau  Church. 
[Eastern-church.] 

Westem  Resorve,  •.  A  part  of  the 
puLlic  UnilB  m  Ohio  w  Inch  Cuuuoelicut  ^^laimed 
under  her  cliarter  uf  \m2  and  uvcr  winch  ubo 
held  jmiBdicIion  until  l»00.     (U.6.  UUt.) 

'WestGTH    States,  *.  pi      A   term 

viik'UBly  applu'd  to  Buch  Slates  U8  lie  in  the 
w«-st;  origimiUy  used  of  all  the  States  west  of 
tiio  Appaluihian  rang<3  of  mouutaius. 

West'-ern-er,  ».  [Eng.  western;  tr.]  A 
ntitivo  or  iuhiibiUint  of  the  west. 

■west'-ern-ifin,  1.  [Eng.  leestem  ;  -wm.l  A 
chanicteristic  of  western  p*-oplo,  specif,  uf  the 
I.i-oplo  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Union. 

west'-ern-most,  a.  [Eng.  tcwtem;  -meat.] 
Farthest  towards  the  west;  most  western. 

west-ing,  a.  [Eng.  west;  -ing.]  Space  or 
distance  westward;  space  reckoned  from  one 
point  to  another  westwani  of  it;  specif.,  in 
navigation,  the  difference  of  hmgitudo  made 
by  a  ship  when  sailing  to  the  westward  ;  the 
departure  of  a  course  when  the  course  lies  to 
the  west  of  north. 

West- min -Bter,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat  West- 
7injnasteriensis.  Probably  the  Abbey  was  so 
named  to  distingui.sh  it  from  the  monastery'  of 
East  Minster,  foinierly  situated  on  what  is 
now  called  Tower  Hill.) 

Geog.  :  A  celebrated  abbey,  with  the  adja- 
cent region,  a  "city,"  joining  the  City  of 
London  at  the  spot  formerly  maiked  by  Temple 
Bar.  The  City  of  Westminster  was  created 
by  Henry  VIII. 

Westminster  Assembly,  s. 

Hist. :  An  assembly  of  divine.'*,  lay  assessors, 
4c.,  which  met  in  obedience  to  an  ordinance 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  issued  June  12, 
1643— 

"  For  the  calling  of  an  auembly  of  learriMl  and 
codly  divines  to  be  conanlted  with  l<y  the  ParliAnieot 
lor  the  settling  of  the  k-uvrruuiuiit  luid  Uturey  of  the 
Church  of  EnifJiind.  RiiJ  f^^r  viti.llcHtiiiK  iiiKri:lcj4riuK 
of  th«  doctrine  of  the  said  Church  from  fals«.<  ui'er- 
aiuiis  lind  iuteri>ret»tions." 

A  houdred  and  twenty  clergymen,  with  t«n 
lords  and  twenty  commoner^,  or  lay  assessors, 
were  nominated  to  carry  out  the  ordinance. 
The  meeting  was  forbidden  by  the  king  on 
June  22,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  pro- 
hibition. On  July  1  sixty-nine  of  the  nomi- 
nated members  atteiuled  in  Henry  YII.'s 
Chajtel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  as- 
sembly began.  They  sat  1,163  times,  their 
last  meeting  being  on  Feb.  22,  1C4P.  On  Sept. 
Ifi,  U>4S,  commissioners  arrived  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  aid  in  the  deliberations. 
On  April  20,  1C43,  the  Assembly  submitted 
to  Parliament  a  Dlrectoi^  for  Public  Wor- 
ship ;  between  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  26,  m44,  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  in  two  portions  [Confes- 
sion, III.  4  (2)]  ;  on  Nov.  S,  HJ4T,  the  Shorter 
Catechism  (q.v.);  and  on  Sept.  15,  1G48,  the 
Longer  Catechism.  The  great  mfyority  of  the 
members  were  Preabyteriuns,  a  small  but 
active  body  were  Independents,  and  a  yet 
•smaller  one,  but  containing  able  men,  were 
Krastians.  The  Parliament  itself  uns  Eras- 
tian,  and,  though  accepting  and  ratifying  the 
productiims  of  the  A-s.scuibly,  did  not  aJlow 
the  spiritual  independence  which  the  majority 
of  its  members  earnestly  desired  to  obtain. 
[Pri^bvteuuan.]    (EngluJi.) 

"west- most,    a.     [Kng.    west,  and   most.] 

I'arthest  to  the  westw.ud. 

•  west'-ren,  adv.    [Wkstebn.]    Towards  the 

west.    (Chaucer:  Troilus,  bk.  ii.) 

west-rin'-gl'^,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  West- 
ring,  physician  to  the  king  of  Sweden.] 


t>oU,  bo^ ;  poAt.  j6t^1  ;  cat.  9eU,  ohorns,  9hln,  bonph ;  go,  gom ;  thin,  this :  sin,  a^ ;  escpect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.    -ing. 
HJian,  -tian  =:  shan.    -tlon.    sion  =  shun;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slons  =  shils,    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d^l* 
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Bot. :  A  genusof  Prostantlierete,  Australian 
shrubs,  one  W  three  feet  higli,  with  entire 
leaves,  a  ten-nerved  calyx,  labiate  flowers,  in 
whorls  of  three  or  four ;  four  stamens,  only 
two  of  them  fertile.  About  ten  species  are 
known. 

wcsf  -  ward,   •  west  -  warde,  adv.  &  s. 

tA.S.  westeweard,] 

A.  As  adv. :  Towards  the  west. 

"  TouFQed  dowTiewarde  and  wmtoiearde  to  the  ryver 
of  Mercea."— /"iifiyaH ;  Croiiyctf^.  ch.  Ixxidii. 

B,  ^3  suhst. :  The  country  or  district  lyiuy 
towards  the  west. 

•  west'-ward-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  westward;  -ly.] 
In  a.  direction  toward  the  west ;  westward. 

"  li  our  loves  fiiiut,  and  loeitwardly  decline. 
To  nie  Ihou  fsliiely  thiue, 
And  I  to  thee  mine  actioua  shall  dUgoiiae." 

Donne :  Lecture  upon  the  Shad<yu>. 

west' -  wards,  adv.  [Eng.  westward,  with 
adverbial  suH.  s.]    Westward. 

*  wesf-y,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Dizzy,  con- 
fused. 

*'  Whiles  be  lies  wallowing,  with  a  wettj/  head." 
Bp.  Bali:  Satirei.iy.  1. 

wet,  *  TPCet,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  wM;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  vdtr ;  Dan.  vaad ;  Sw.  vat.  From  the 
same  root  as  water  (q.v.).] 

A.  ^8  adjective: 

1.  Containing  water ;  soaked  or  drenched 
with  water ;  humid. 

2.  Consisting  of  water  or  fluid. 

3.  Rainy,  drizzly,  very  damp :  as,  wet 
weather. 

i.  Having  consumed  a  good  deal  of  liquor  \ 
drunk. 

"  When  my  lost  lover  the  tall  ship  aacenda. 
With  music  gay,  and  wet  with  jovial  frieuda." 

Prior.    ( An  narida  le, ) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Water  or  wetness  ;  moisture  or  humidity 
in  considerable  quantity. 

"  Now  the  Bun,  with  more  effectual  beams. 
Had  cheer'd  the  face  of  th"  eartli,  and  dry'd  the  VMt 
From  droopiug  plaut"  Milton  :  P.  R.,  Iv.  433. 

2.  Rainy  weather ;  rain. 

"This  diatemi>er'd  messenger  of  wet.' 

Shakesp.  :  All's  Well  that  Endt  IFeH,  L  3, 

3.  A  drink,  a  dram :  as,  To  have  a  wet.  (Slang.) 

*  ^  With  a  wet  finger :  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression of  doubtful  origin,  and  probably 
meaning  with  ease. 

"A  porter  might  fetch  him  triih  a  wet  finger ." — Dekker. 

wet-bulb  thermometer,  s.  [Hygro- 
meter. ] 

wet-compress,  s. 

Therapeutics :  A  compress  of  two  or  three 
folds  of  thin  flannel  or  calico,  wrung  out  in 
cold  water,  laid  upon  the  abdomen,  and  covered 
with  gutta  percha  or  impermeable  cloth.  It 
is  beneficial  in  congestion  of  tlie  liver. 

wet-dock,  s.  A  tidal  or  shipping  dock. 
In  the  basin  the  water  is  maintained  at  such  a 
height  as  to  float  the  vessels  therein  at  all 
times.  The  dock  is  connected  by  a  lock  with 
the  navigable  waters,  and  the  gates  maintain 
the  level  of  water  in  the  basin  irrespective  of 
the  water  outside.     [Lock  (1),  s.,  11.  3.  (1).] 

wet-nurse,  s.  A  woman  who  nurses  and 
suckles  a  child  not  her  own. 

wet-press,  s. 

Paper-making:  The  second  press  in  which 
hand-making  ]taper  is  compacted  and  partially 
drained  of  its  water. 

wet-puddling(>  s. 

Metall. :  The  same  as  Pio-boilino  (q.v.). 

*wet-quaker,  s.  A  quaker  who  is  not 
very  strict  in  the  observances  of  his  sect. 

*'  SocluJAna  and  Presbyterians, 
Quaker?  and  wetquakert  or  merry -ones." 

\Yard:  England t  Ji^ormatioTi,  p.  176. 

wet-sheet  packing,  s. 

Therapeutics:  The  packing  or  envelopment 
wfa  patient  in  a  sheet  dipped  in  cold  or  tepid 
water  and  well  wrung  out.  Round  this  a 
blanket  is  rolled,  and  other  blankets  added 
above.  The  patient  is  usually  thrown  into  a 
healthful  perspiration.     [Hydropathy.] 

*  wet-shot,  a.  Sliot  up  by  or  from  a  wet 
soil ;  growing  in  damp  or  wet  land.    (Prov.) 

wet,  *wete,  ''wetten,  v.t.    [A.S.  wdktan.'\ 
I.  Lit. :  To  make  wet ;  to  moisten,  drench, 


or  soak  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  dip  or 
steep  in  a  liquid. 

"  Never  a  white  wing,  vtctted  by  the  wave, 
Yet  dared  to  soar." 

liyron  :  Heaven  4  Earth,  i.  t. 

*2.  Fig.  :  To  moisten  with  drink. 
U  To  wet  one's  whistle :  [Whistle,  «.]. 

*  wete,  a.    [Wet,  a.] 


*wete  (1),  v.t.    [Wet,  v.] 
*  wete  (2),  v.i.    [Weet.] 


Weth'-Or  (1),  s.  [A.S.  wedher ;  cogn.  with 
O.S.  wetJiar,  withar  ;  Icel.  vedhr  ;  Dan.  voeder, 
vaxlder;  Sw.  vadur  ;  Ger.  widder ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
widar ;  Goth,  withr us —  &  lamh  ;  Lat.  vitulus 
=  a  calf ;  Sansc.  vatsa.  ]    A  castrated  ram. 

*  weth'-er  (2),  s.    [Weather.] 

weth-er-el'-li-a,  s.  [Named  by  Bowerbank 
after  his  frieud,  N.  T.  Wetherell,  of  Highgate, 
who  had  long  studied  the  London  Clay.] 

Palteobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruits  from  the 
London  Clay.  The  pericaip  was  three-,  four-, 
or  five-celled,  eacli  cell  with  a  single  deed  en- 
closed within  a  thin  compressed  sac,  pubes- 
cent internally.  Sac  surrounded  by  cellular 
tissue,  which  was  divided  into  two  lobes  as  the 
fruit  expanded.  Seeds  pendulous,  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  broad,  compressed  sideways, 
attached  to  a  central  placenta  by  a  short 
funiculus ;  testa  reticulated.  Only  known 
species,  Wetherellia  variabilis,  the  most  abun- 
dant of  the  Sheppey  fossil  fruits,  Kically  known 
as  Coffee.  (BowerbaJik :  Fossils  qf  the  London 
Clay.) 

*wet-mg,  s.     [Wete  (2),  v.]    Knowledge. 

wet'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  wet,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wet,  either 
by  being  soaked  on  drenched  with  liquor,  or 
by  having  a  liquid  adhering  to  it  ;  humidity. 

"The  toetneM  of  these  bottoms  often  spoils  them 
ioi  corn."— Mortimer :  Butbandry. 

2.  A  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a  state 
of  being  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty  :  as,  the  wet- 
ness of  the  weather. 

3.  Wet  matter ;  moisture. 

wet-shod,  *  wet-schode,  *  whet-shod,  a. 

[Eng.   wet,  and  shod.]     Wet    over   the  feet  ; 
having  the  feet  wet  with  the  shoes  or  boots  on. 

"So  he  went  over  at  last,  not  much  above  wetihod." 
—Bunyan  :  Pilgrims  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

"wet'-tish,  a.  [Eng.  wet^  a.;  -isA.]  Some- 
what wet ;  moist,  humid. 

*  wove  (1),  v.t.    [Weave.] 
•wove  (2),  v.t.     [Waive.] 

*  wex,  v.t.  or  i.     [Wax,  i'.] 

•wey  (1),  *  weye(l),  e.    [Way,  a.] 

wey  (2),  •  weye  (2).  s.  [A.S.  wdge,  from  wwfif-, 
stem  of  pa.  t.  oi  wegan=^to  bear,  to  carry,  to 
weigh.]  A  certain  weight  or  measure.  A 
■wey  of  wool  is  Gj  tods,  or  182  lbs.  ;  of  butter 
from  2  cwt.  to  3  rvrt..  ;  of  oats  and  barley  48 
busliels ;  of  wheat  5  quarters ;  of  cheese 
224  lbs.  ;  of  salt  40  bushels,  each  56  lbs. 
{Sivimands.) 

wey'-ther-n^,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Pyrethrum  Parthenium.   (Brit.  £  Holt.) 

*  weyve,  v.t.  or  i.    [Wave,  v.] 
wez'-and,  s.    [Weasanu.] 
Wha,  pTon.    [Who.]    (Scotch.) 
wha,  s.    [Wah.] 

whaap,  whap,  s.    [Whaup.] 

wh^ck,  v.t.  &  i.  [The  same  word  aa  tkwacK 
(q-v.)3 

A.  Trails. :  To  thwack,  to  thrash  ;  to  give 
a  heavy  and  sounding  blow  to. 

"  Father  wJiacks  her  and  the  children  in  tuma." — 
Pi^ld,  Sept  24,  lg87. 

B,  Iritrans.  :  To  strike  or  continue  striking 
anything  with  heavy  sounding  blows. 

"Yet  the  Flannigana  and  the  Murnhys  paid  no  heed 
to  him.  but  mhavked  away  at  eacn  other  with  in- 
creasing vigour."— Ziui/y  Telegraph,  Feb.  21,  1888. 

Whack,  s.    [Whack,  v.] 

1.  A  hea\'y  sounding  blow  ;  a  thwack. 

■■  A  blow  descended  ,  .  .  it  wnshu>Juicfc"—BarJiafn: 
Ingoldtby  Legend*  (Lady  /iohesia). 


2.  A  large  piece  ;  a  share,  a  portion.  (Slang.^ 

"  This  youiiK  bachelor  had  taken  his  eliare  (what  h» 
called  his  whack)  of  yleasun."— Thackeray :  Shabby- 
genteel  Story,  ch.  v. 

Wh&ok'-er,  s.  [Whack.]  Something  un- 
commonly large  ;  a  whopper ;  a  great  lie 
(Slang.) 

'■  Good  half-pouuders  every  one,  with  an  ocoasio&Al 
whacker  of  ten  ounces. "—/'jWd.  Nov.  14,  1887. 

whd.ck'-ing,  a.  [Whack.]  Very  large  or  big ; 
wliopping. 

Whal'-zle«  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  wheezs 
(q.v.).j    To  wheeze.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle, 
An'  gart  them  whaizle" 
Bum*  :  Autd  Farmer  to  hU  Auld  Mare. 

whale,  *whal,  ''qual,  s.  (A.S.  hwcel; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  walvisch  —  whaletish  ;  Icel. 
hvalr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hval ;  Ger.  wal,  walljisch.] 
1.  Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  aiiv  species  or 
individual  of  the  modern  order  Cetacea  (the 
Cetacea  Ordinariaof  older  writers).  [Cetacea.) 
The  head  is  generally  large,  and  in  some 
species  constitutes  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  length  ;  mouth  always  wide,  with  stiff 
immobile  lips  ;  fore  limbs  reduced  tu  flattened 
iin-like  paddles,  no  external  traces  of  hind 
limbs,  though  sometimes  the  vestige  of  a 
femur  is  present  in  tlie  shape  of  a  nodule  of 
bone  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Immediately 
below  the  skin  is  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  held  to- 
gether by  fibious  tissue,  constituting  the 
blubber  [Blubber,  $.,  2.];  and  in  nearly  all 
there  is  a  dorsal  fln.  The  eye  is  small ;  there 
is  no  external  ear,  but  a  minute  auditory 
aperture,  and  the  nostrils,  which  are  usually 
called  "blowholes,"  are  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  except  in  the  Sjierni  Whale,  which 
lias  them  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout. 
Whales  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  some,  like 
the  Beluga  (q.v.),  ascend  large  rivers.  All 
pass  their  lives  in  water,  and  are  absolutely 
helpless  on  land.  They  rise  frequently  ta 
the  surface  to  breathe,  and  usually  expose  the 
highest  part  of  the  head  where  "the  nostrils 
are  situated.  The  so-called  "  spouting  "  of  the 
whale  is  only  the  ordinary  act  of  breathing. 
When  the  animal  rises  to  the  surface  it 
forcibly  expels  from  the  lungs  the  air  taken 
in  at  the  last  previcjus  inspiration,  which  is  of 
course  heated  and  loaded  with  watery  vapour. 
As  this  rapidly  condenses  when  expelled,  it 
forma  a  column  of  spray,  which  has  been  er- 
roneously assumed  to  be  water  taken  in  by 
the  mouth  and  ejected  by  tlie  nostrils.  la 
hunting  the  whale  the  harpoon  may  pierce 
the  lungs  or  air-passages,  and  then  a  column 
of  blood  may  be  forced  high  in  tlie  air  tlirough 
the  nostrils,  but — making  due  allowance  for 
the  different  methods  of  breathing— similar 
result  follows  wounds  in  the  respiratory 
organs  of  other  mammals.  All  the  Cetacea 
prey  on  living  food  of  some  kind— chiefly  lish, 
small  floating  Crustacea,  pteropods,  and 
squids.  The  genus  Orea  alone  attacks  and 
devours  other  warm-blooded  animals,  such  as 
seals  and  individuals  of  its  own  order.  Whales 
are  for  the  most  part  timid,  inoffensive 
animals,  active  and  affectionate,  especially 
the  cows  towards  their  calves,  of  which  they 
produce  but  one,  or  rarely  two,  at  a  time. 
They  generally  swim  in  herds,  or  "schools,"' 
though  some  species  have  been  met  with, 
singly  or  in  pairs.  In  size  they  differ  greatly  : 
some  of  the  Delphinid*  are  only  about  four 
feet  in  length,  while  the  gigantic  Sperm-whale, 
or  Cachalot  (q.v.),  reaches  some  fifty  feet,  which- 
appears  to  be  never  greatly  exceeded  in  this 
species,  though  stories  are  told  of  animals  near- 
ly double  as  long,  and  B(U(enoptera  sibbaldii, 
probably  the  largest  living  whale,  attains  the 
length  of  eighty  feet.  Popularly  the  name  is 
used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  that  in- 
which  it  is  employed  scientifically.  The 
members  of  the  Platanistid^  and  Delphin- 
idie  are  called  Freshwater  Dolphins  and 
True  Dolphins  respectively,  though  the  Pilot- 
whale,  the  Beluga,  or  White  Wliale,  and  the 
Narwhal  belong  to  the  latter  family.  Tlie 
great  commercial  value  of  the  oil  which  all 
the  Cetacea  yield,  and  the  special  products  of 
some — whalebone,  spermaceti,  ivory — subject 
them  to  relentless  persecution,  which  has  vastly 
diminished  their  numbers.  In  fact,  the  whalt- 
fisheries  of  this  as  well  as  other  countries  Lavf 
now  dwindled  into  insignificance,  partly  on 
account  of  the  extensive  substitution  of  petro- 
leum and  certain  vegetable  oils,  but  cbiefiy 
because  of  the  great  diminution  in  the  number 
of  whales;  which  CLinditions  have  tended  to 
make  this  industry  comparatively  unprofitahU 
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ol  wcent  years.  The  Right  (or  OroenUndl 
Whale  {Balcena  mysiicetus),  the  chief  object 
of  pursuit  of  the  whalers,  is  confined  to  tlie 
Arctic  regions.  It  was  formerly  thought  to 
extend  to  the  Autarctic  circle,  but  the  Cape 
or  Southern  Whale  {B.  australis)  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  specific  distinction.  The 
former  is  ft-um  sixty  to  aeveuty  feet  long, 
velvety  black  above,  with  the  lower  parts 
white;  the  latter  somewhat  smaller  and  of  a 
uniform  black.  Other  species  are  tLe  Biscay 
Whale  (B.  biscayensis),  the  object  of  a  llshory 
by  the  Basques  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  Japan  whale  (B, 
japonica),  and  the  South  Pacific  whale  (B. 
antipodannn).  They  are  exceedingly  alike  in 
habit,  and  they  do  Dot  differ  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance. [Humpbacked-whales,  Physeteb, 
iL,  Rorqual,  Zeuolodon.] 

2.  Script. :  The  rendering  of  Gr.  icfiTO<:  (ketos) 
=  any  sea  monster  or  large  fish,  in  Matt.  xii. 
40,  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  the  text  (not  tlie 
marfjin)  of  the  R.  V,  It  was  taken  from  the 
Septuagint  of  Jonah  ii.  1,  11,  Th«  Hebrew 
has  simply  Vnj  31  {dng  gadhot)  =  great  fish  ; 
probably  the  White  Shark  (q.v.). 

TI  Very  like  a  whale :  A  phrase  applied  to 
anything  very  improijable,  and  denoting  dis- 
belief in  what  is  stated.  iHhakesp. :  Uavikt, 
iii.  2.) 

whale-blrd.  «. 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  Prion  vittattts, 
called  also  the  Duck  Petrel,  peculiar  to  tlie 
soutliem  hemisphere.  Length,  about  ten 
inches  ;  plumage  light  grayish-blue  on  back, 
pearly  wliite  beneath. 

2.  Phalaropus  fulicarius.    [Phalabope.] 
whale-boat,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  clinker-built  boat,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  generally  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight 
feet  in  length,  and  rather  deep  for  its  width. 
It  pulls  four  or  six  oars,  and  is  steered  by  an 
oar  ;  the  ends  have  a  considerable  sheer. 

whale-calf,  s.    The  young  of  the  whale. 

'Whole-fin,  s.  A  name  commonly  given 
in  commerce  to  whalet)one  (q.v.). 

*  whale-fish,  s.     A  whale. 

"By  wbtit  DAme  a  tchaleJUh  U  to  be  called  tn  our 
toiig\xe.'—Backius/t:  VoyageM,  L  biS. 

whale-fishery,  s, 

1.  The  fishing  for  or  occapatlon  of  catching 
whales. 

2.  A  part  of  the  ocean  where  whale-fishing 
is  carried  on. 

whale-fishing,  s.  The  act  or  occupation 

of  catcliing  whales. 

whale-headed  stork,  s. 

Ornith. :  BcUcEnicepi  rex.  Called  also  the 
Shoe- bird. 

whale-louse,  5. 

Zool.  :  The  popular  name  of  the  genns  Cy- 
amns(q.v.).  The  species  are  parasitic  on  Ce- 
tacea,  atta(!hing  themselves  to  the  skin  by 
means  of  their  claws.  Cyamus  ceti  is  said  to 
Infest  the  Scombridae. 

whale-ship,  <.  A  ship  engaged  in  wbale- 

fisbing. 

•'  As  far  a*  the  whulf-^Mpt  go." 
Long/nlh.w :  DiMcuoerer  of  the  North  Cape, 

*  whale-Shot,  s.  An  old  name  for  sper- 
maceti. 

'whale's  hone,    a.       An  old  term  for 

ivory,  jtei  liaps  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
ivory  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  tooth  of  the  walrus,  which  may  have 
been  confounded  with  the  whale.    (A'ares.) 

"  To  Bhow  bis  teeth  as  white  at  tchai^'i  bime." 

Shmketp. :  Love'i  Labour'i  Lott,  r.  S. 

whale,  v.t.  TA  variant  of  vxiU  (q.v.).]  To 
lash  with  stripes ;  to  thrash,  to  beat,  to 
whack. 

whale'-back,  «.  A  steamship  having  its 
main  decks  rounded  over,  and  generally  with 
its  cabin  and  upper  works  built  upon  B^lut 
pillars,  thus  allowing  a  heavy  sea  to  wash  com- 
pletely over  the  hull  williout  damage.  Used 
in  the  heavy  carrying  tiude  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  elsewhere. 

whale'-bone,  s.  [Eng.  ujhaU,  s.,  and  hone.]  A 
horny  HUlistance,  occurring  in  long,  thin  plates, 
fringed  at  the  edges,  and  acting  as  a  strainer 
to  de&ain  the  whale's  food  when  the  animal 


ejectj)  the  water  which  It  has  swallowed  with 
the  medusa}  and  small  fry  which  constitute 
Its  food.  The  principal  source  of  whalub(.>ne 
is  the  "  right  whale, '  so  called,  the  Balixna 
mysticetxis  or  austraiis.  Some  300  of  these 
ptutt-s  are  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  adult 
whale,  and  vary  from  U-n  to  fifteen  feot  in 
length.  Being  very  flexible,  strong,  elastic, 
and  light,  whalebone  is  employed  for  many 
purposes,  as  for  ribs  to  umbrellas  and  parasols, 
f<»r  stiflt-ning  ladies'  corsets,  &c.  Also,  and 
Qioro  properly,  called  baleen. 

whalebone-Whales,  s.  jA: 

ZooL  :  The  Mystacoceti  (q.v.).     More  pro- 
perly called  Baleen  Whales. 

Whale'-man,  s.  [Eng.  whaU,  s.,  and  man.] 
A  man  einpluytd  in  whale-fishing. 

Whal'-er,  s.     (Kng.  whal(e),  8.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  person  employed  in  whale-fishing;   a 
whaleman. 

2.  A  ship  employed  in  the  whale-fishery. 

Whal'-ins,  a.  &  5.     [Eng.  wJuil{e),  s.  ;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Pertaining   to  or   connected 
with  fishing  for  whales  :  as,  a  whaling  voy&go. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  occupation  of  fish* 
Ing  for  whales. 

WhSll,  whaul,  «.  [Prob.  the  same  as  wall 
in  wall-eyed  (.q.v.).']  A  disease  of  the  eyes  ; 
glaucoma. 

whal'-la-bee,  s.    [Wallaby.] 

*  whal'-l^,  •  wha'-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  whall;  -y.) 
Of  a  greenish-white  colour. 

"  tVhalif  eyet,  the  elgu  of  jealoosy." 

afeiu^:  K  i^.,  I.  W.  M. 

Whalp,  v.i.     [Whelp,  v.]    {Scotdi,) 

Whame.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fly  of  the 
genus  Tabanus  (q.v.)  ;  the  breeze  or  burrel-fly. 

"  The  whamf,  or  barrel-fly,  1b  vexatious  to  bones  in 
■ummer."— iJerhamj,   Phj/tico-Thtolofft/- 

whiim'-mel,   whem'-mel,   whum'-mle, 

v.t.  [Whemmle.]  To  turn  upside  down. 
(Prov.) 

wh&m'-pee,  s.    [Wampec] 

wh&m'-ple,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stroke, 
a  slash.    {Scotch.) 


Wh&ns,  s.     [A  variant  of  thang  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  leather  string,  a  thong. 

2.  Tough  leather  adapted  for  strings,  thongs, 
belt-lacing,  4ic.  ;  calf-hide  commonly. 

3.  Something  large ;  a  large  slice  or  piece. 
{Scotch.) 

"  Wi"  Bweet-milk  cheese  in  inotiie  r  whang. 
Au'  farlB.  baL'd  wi'  butter." 

Bums:  UoJy  Fair. 

whdng,  v.t.  [Whano,  «.]  To  beat,  to  flog. 
(Pror.) 

wh&n^-hee,  s.    [Wanohee.] 

whap,  wap,  v.t.  &  i.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  guabbdn 
=  to  palpitate  ;  Welsh  chwap  =  a  sudden 
stroke  ;  chwapio=.  to  strike,  to  slap.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  beat,  to  strike. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  plump  suddenly  down,  as 
on  the  floor ;  to  flop ;  to  turn  suddenly. 
iColloq.) 

whap,  5.    [Whap,  v.]  ^ 

L  A  heavy  blow. 

2.  A  sudden  plump  :  as,  He  came  down 
with  a  whap.     {Colloq.) 

Whap' -per,  «.  [Eng.  whap;  -er,]  Something 
very  large  or  ont  of  the  way ;  a  whopper. 
iSlang.) 

whap'-pin^,  a.  [Eng.  whap;  -ing.]  Very 
large  or  out  of  the  way;  whopping.    {Slang.) 

Whar,  Whaur,  adv.    [Where.]    {Scotch.) 

whart  *  warf,  *  wharfe  (pi.  wh4rfls, 
Wharve^),  s,  [A,S.  hweT/=  a  dam  or  bank 
to  keep  out  water,  from  hwearf,  pa.  t.  of 
hiceor/aii  —  to  turn,  to  turn  about ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  werf=&  wliarf,  a  yard;  Icel.  Arar/=  a 
turning  away,  a  shelter,  from  hwarf,  pa.  t.  of 
hx'(r/a  ~  to  turn  ;  Dan.  var/t  =  a  wharf,  a 
dockyard;  Sw.  rar/=a  shipbuilder's  yard; 
O.  Sw.  hwarf,  from  hwer/wa  =  to  turn,  to  re- 
turn.    The  original  meaning  seems  thus  to 


have  been  a  tuniing  or  tunilng-placu  ;  hence 
applied  to  a  dam  or  embankment  which  served 
to  turn  away  or  aside  Uie  water.] 
L  Ordinary  Lang\tage : 

I.  A  landing-place  for  cargoes  ;  a  sort  of 
quay,  constructed  of  wood  or  stone,  on  tha 
margin  of  a  river,  harbour,  or  roadstead, 
alongside  which  sliips  or  l>arges  arc  brought 
to  discharge  or  take  in  cargo. 

"Near  the  town  »  vharf  of  wood  !■  ruu  out  to  m 
proper  dUtatice  for  the  convriitence  uf  laiidluit  aod 
•blppliig  ftooda."— Cook.-  rtrit  Vtjyage.  bk.  IIL.  ch.  xlr. 

*  2.  The  bank  of  a  rivvr  or  the  shore  uf  » 

sea. 

"  The  fat  weed 

That  root*  lt«elf  In  eaae  oii  L«t)ie  tehnrf." 

Shakvtp.     //uiTitol.  LL 

II.  law:  Wharfs  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 

1.  Legal  wluir/s :  Certain  wharfs  in  all  sea- 
ports appointed  by  commission  from  the 
Court  oi  Exchequer  or  legalized  by  Act  of 
Parliament.    {EiiglUh.) 

2.  Sufferance  wharfs :  [SurrERANCE-WHAHF]. 

wharf-boat,  5.  A  kind  of  boat  moored 
on  a  river,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
wharf  where  the  rise  of  the  water  is  so  vari- 
able as  to  render  a  tixed  wharf  unserviceable. 

*  wharf,  v.t.    [Wharf,  ».] 

1.  To  guard  or  secure  by  a  wharf  or  firm 
wall  of  timber  or  stone.     [Whabfino,  2.] 

"  Two  tiliuB  .  .  .  set  on  the  very  brlok  of  ■  ditch  .  .  . 
whar^e<i  with  a  wall  of  a  brick  aiid  a  haU  In  thick- 
DfM.  '—Si^li/n  :  Sj/liHt.  bk.  L,  cb.  IL 

2.  To  place  or  lodge  on  a  wharf. 

wharf'-age  (age  as  i^),  5.  [Eng.  wharf; 
■age.] 

1.  The  duty  or  toll  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
using  a  wharf  for  loading  or  discharging 
cargo. 

"  without  paying  trhar/age,  poutage,  or  pauiia^c,'— 
Backlupt:    Voyage*.  1.  136. 

2.  A  wharf  or  wharfs  collectively. 

"  The  niaaaive  stone  xcharfagt  that  Une*  the  ftlorloua 
rlTer." — .Scriiner'i  Siayasiju,  August,  18IW,  p.  Wa. 

wharf'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  wharf;  -ing.\ 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  structure  in  the  form  of 
a  wharf;  materials  of  which  a  wharf  is  con- 
structed ;  wharfs  in  general.    {Evelyn.) 

2.  Hydr.-eng. :  A  mode  of  facing  sea-walls 
and  embankments  by  means  of  driving  up- 
right planks  in  the  manner  of  sheet-piles,  the 
joints  being  backed  by  other  planks,  and  the 
whole  secured  by  land-ties  and  tightly-driven 
earth  in  the  rear. 

wharf '-in-ger,  s.    [A  corrupt,  ofwharfager; 
cf.  messenger,  passenger,  &c.]     A  person  who 
owns  or  has  the  charge  of  a  wharf. 
"  Mr.  Wlakle  it  a  u>A.ir 
— flicfcenj  ;  Pickwick,  ch  * 

*  wharle.  *  wharl'-ing,  s.  [Prob,  from  the 
sound.]  Inability  to  pronounce  the  letter  r; 
a  burr. 

"  The  Northumberland  R,  or  WharU,'—Defo€ :  Tour 
thro'  Oreat  BrUain,  liL  '233. 

wharp,  8.  [See  def.]  A  local  name  for  Trent 
sand  (q.v.). 

t  wharre.  5.    [Wei.  chweru^z  austere,  bitter.) 
Bot.  :  The  crab-apple  tree. 

Whar'-ton,  s.     [See  def,]     The  discoverer  of 

the  duct  and  jelly  which  follow. 

Wharton's  dnct,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 
Wharton's  Jelly,  s. 

Jnat. :  Jelly-like  connective  or  mucous 
tissue,  occurring  at  an  early  stage  of  embryonia 
development. 

wharvei^,  s.  pi.    [Wharf,  «.] 

Whase,  poss.  pron.     [Whose.]    (Scotch.) 

what,    *  whatte,  pron.,  adv.,  &  s.     [A.8. 

Aic£c(,  neut.  of  /iim  =  who  (q.v.)  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wat ;  Ic^l.  hvat ;  Dan.  hi-ad  ;  Sw,  hvad; 
Ger.  was;  Lat.  quid;  Goth,  hwata.] 

A»  As  proTi-OTin ; 

1,  An  interrogative  pronoun,  used  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  to  who,  in  asking  questions 
as  to  things,  circumstances,  event-s,  ideiis,  &c., 
and  as  to  indix-jdnality,  quantity,  kind,  and 
the  like.     Used — 

(1)  Substaniively  : 

"  Wfcnf  seeat  thou  in  theirroandf  " 

ShaJtttp.  :  reniu  *  Adonic  IIL 


boil,  b6^ ;  p6^t,  \^\ ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hln,  benph ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dat.    ph  =  f. 
-oian,  -tlan  =  Bhan.   -tion,  -sion  =  sh^ ;  -tlon,  -^o&  ~  zhmu   -otooo,  -tloas.  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  3ic.  -  £  h^l,  d«L 
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whatabouts-  wheat 


(2)  Adjeclivel-^ : 

"  What  grent  dAUper  dwells  upon  my  nult?* 

Sfuikeip, :  I'auut  i  A(ioni»,iOt^ 
2.  Used  absolutely  iu  inlroduciug  a  question 
emphatically,  or  souiewlmt  in  the  nianiier  of 
an  iutcijection,  and  equivalect  to  "Do  you 
meau  to  say  that?"  "  Can  it  be  that?"  or  the 
like. 


3.  Used  to  introduce  an  intensive  or  em* 
pliatic  phrase  or  exclamation. 

(1)  Adjectivdy  =  how  great  I  how  extraor- 
dinary I  how  remarkable  I 

"  Ji'hat  a  sight  it  was  ! ' 

ShaJcesp. :  Vcnu*  *  Adonit,  843. 

(2)  Adverbially  =  to  what  a  degree  !  to  what 
an  extent  I  how  greatly  1  how  remarkably  I 

"  IVhat  fine  change  la  in  the  inuaJc  !" 

Shakesp.  r  Two  Gentlemen,  Iv.  a 

4,  Having  the  force  of  a  compound  relative 
pronoun. 

(1)  SubsUmtively  =  the  thing  (or  things) 
Which,  that  which. 

"  Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with," 

Shakesp. :   renus  £  Adonu,  270- 

(2)  Adjectively  =  the  .  .  .  which,  the  sort 
of  thing  .  .  .  which,  such  ...  as. 

"  What  strength  I  have  is  mine  own." 

Shakesp.:  2'einpest.    (Epilogue.) 

(3)  Referring  to  a  preceding  substantive  = 
that  (or  those)  which,  such  as. 

*'  Drkw  no  swords  hut  what  are  sanctlSed." 

Sfiakeip.  .  2  Jienrp  jr.,  Iv.  4. 

6.  Used  for  who,  but  only  in  the  predicate, 

•'  What  ia  this  maidt  "  Shaketp.  :  Tempest,  v. 

6.  What  thing  or  person  soever;  whatever 
or  whoever,  whatsoever  or  whosoever. 

"  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  I'/.,  v,  S, 

7.  Partly  by  ;  partly  in  consequence  ot 
(Now  always  followed  by  with.) 

"  What  toith  the  war.  whaf  icith  toe  Rweat,  tcTiat  with 
the  gallowB,  and  what  wUh  i»overty.  I  am  custom- 
ibTunii."—Shakesp. :  Meature/or  Measure,  i.  2, 

8.  Usedelliptically,  in  certain  phrases,  as— 

(1)  M'hat  if  ~  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if?  what  will  it  matter  if?  whatwould 
you  say  if  ? 

"  What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ?  " 

STiaketp.  :  Romeo  <t  Juliet,  iv.  8. 

(2)  JVhat  of  =  whsLt  follows  from?  why  do 
you  mention  ?  what  is  the  matter  with? 

"  All  this  is  so,  but  whnt  nf  this,  my  lord  ?  *" 

SfiOketp. :  Aftich  Ado.  \v.  L. 

%  In  the  expression.  What  of  the  night? 
(Isa.  xxi.  11)  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  word 
*'pai-t,'"  so  that  the  inquiry  is,  Wliat  remains 
of  the  night?  How  much  of  it  is  past? 
The  Vulgate,  however  {Quid  de  iwcte  ?)  follows 
the  coniinnner  but  less  correct  interpretation, 
What  tidings  as  to  the  state  of  the  night? 

(3)  Hence,  ir/w(  o/(Aa(?=  no  matter,  never 
mind. 

"  The  night  is  spent,  why.  what  qf  that  t ' 

Sfiakeap,  :  Venus  &  Adonit.  717, 

(4)  IVhat  tJioiigh  =  what  does  it  matter 
though?  granting  or  supposing  that;  admitting 
that. 

"  iVhat  though  care  killed  a  cuf—Shakesp. :  Much 
Ado,  V.  1. 

*  ^  Also  used  alone  =  no  matter,  never 
mind,  it  is  all  one. 

"  But  xchat  though  J  courage ! " 

Shakexp  :  At  You  Like  It,  lit  3. 

9.  In  such  obsolete  or  poetical  phrases  as 
ichat  time,  wJtat  day,  what  hour,  &c.,  what  = 
at  the  time,  day,  &c.,  when. 

"  I  made  thee  miserable. 
What  time  I  threw  the  jieople's  siiffiuges 
Oubiui."        Shakesp.:  TUng  AndronicuS.iy.S. 

10.  In  such  phrases  as  I'll  tell  you  wliat,  ^c, 
what  either  anticipates  the  succeeding  state- 
ment, or  is  used  to  lay  some  stress  on  what 
is  about  to  he  stated,  and  not  as  of  merely  in- 
troducing a  clause  communicating  information. 

*  B.  -/Is  adverb : 

1,  For  what  purpose  ;  why. 

"  WfMt  tell  you  roe  of  it  ?  " 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  L  3. 

2.  In  or  to  a  certain  degree. 

•*  And  thenahe  a  Httle  i/<ft(if  sroilingsaid,  {pnultisper 
mrridensl'—Chaucer :  Boeciut,  Lik.  iv. 

*  C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Something,  thing,  stuff. 

"  Come  downe,  and  leanie  the  little  wftat. 
That  Thomaliii  can  8.ime." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender;  July. 

2.  A  oei-fain  quantity. 

"Then  the  kynpe  anone  calTed  hia  Bernant,  that 
hadde  hut  one  lofe  and  a  lytell  whatle  of  wyne."— 
Fabyan :  Chronvcle.  ch.  clixU. 


II  (1)  To  hnow  what's  what:  To  know  the 
nature  of  things  ;  to  have  a  sufficient  know- 
■  ledge,  judgment,  or  experience;  to  be  know- 
ing.    {Slang.)    {Udal :  Itoister  Dohter,  i.  2.) 

*  (2)  W!iat  else?  (elliptical  for  What  else  can 
be  f) :  A  phrase  formerly  used  as  a  strong 
affirmative,  as  if  equivalent  to  "Could  you 
imagine  anj-thing  else  to  be  the  case  ?" 

(3)  What  ho!  An  exclamation  of  calling. 

(4)  Ultat  not  :  A  term  used  in  concluding 
an  enumeration  of  several  articles,  or  particu- 
lars, and  forming  an  abbreviated  or  ellipticnl 
clanse,  generally  equivalent  to  '*  What  may  I 
not  add  or  mention  ?  "  "  et  cetera." 

(5)  What's  his  {its)  iiame?  li'Tiat  do  you 
call  it  ?  &Q. :  Colloquial  phrases,  generally 
used  to  signify  that  the  speaker  cannot  supply 
a  definite  name  for  some  person  or  thing,  or 
that  the  name  has  slipped  his  memory,  or 
that  the  person  or  thing  is  of  so  trivial  conse- 
quence as  not  to  be  deser\'ing  of  (a  spetific 
name.  The  phrase  is  often  formed  into  a 
compound,  as,  Tell  Mr.  JVhafs-his-name  to 
come. 

*  What-like,  a.  Of  what  kind,  appear- 
ance, or  character. 

*  what'-a-boiit8.  adv.  [Eng.  what,  and  about.] 

On  wliat  business. 

■' Miuht  know  of  all  my  goings  ou,  and  whatabouu 
and  whereahuuts  from  £fenry  Taylor."  —  Southeu  : 
Lett^E,  iv.  170. 

Tfrhat-e'er',  pron.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  whatever,  used  in  poetry. 

"  He  strikes  whate'fr  is  in  hia  way." 

Shaketp.  :  renin  A  Adontt.  623. 

"What-ev'-er,  pron.     [Eng.  what,  and  ever.] 

1.  Substantively:  Anything  soever  that;  be 
it  what  it  may  that ;  the  thing  or  things  of 
any  kind  that ;  all  that. 

"  Witate'er  is  U  right' 

Pope  :  Etsay  on  Man,  Iv.  14S. 

2.  Adjectivdy :  Of  any  kind  soever  ;  no  mat- 
ter what. 

"  Whateoer  occasion  keeps  blm  from  us  now." 

STiakesp.  :  2  Benry  I';.,  Hi.  1. 

3.  Interrogatively :  Wliat  in  the  world. 
{CoUoq.) 

•  What'-ness.  s.     [Eng.  what;  -ne^.] 

Metaph. :  A  quiddity. 

"  Pressing  for  definition,  you  never  get  much  further 
than  that  each  given  quiddity  means  a  certain  what- 
nets."~F'jrttughtty  Review,  March,  1867,  p.  3&Sb 

what' -not,  5.  [Eng.  what,  and  not.]  A  piece 
or  stand  of  furniture,  having  shelves  for 
papers,  books,  &c.  ;  an  ^tagfere^ 

•what'-so,  a.  or  proiL.  [Eng.  whai,  and  so.] 
Wliat-soever  (q.v.)- 

What-so-e'er', pron.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  whatsoever,  used  in  poetry. 

"  To  doom  the  offenders,  tofiatsoe'er  they  be," 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III..  iiL  4. 

what-so-ev'-er,  a.  [Eng.  what,  so,  and  ever.] 
Xo  matter  what  thing  or  things  ;  a  more  em- 
phatic word  than  whatever,  and  like  it  used 
adjectively  or  substantively. 

"And  Into  whatsoever  cltv  ot  town  ye  shall  enter, 
inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy.  —J/a«ft«i>  x.  11. 

Whaup.  whaap,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  per- 
haps from  its  cry.    See  extract] 
Ornith. :  The  Curlew  (q.v.). 

"  In  Scotland,  where  it  iscenerallydistrlbuteddurlDg 
the  breeding  season  in  suitable  localities.  fre<iueutin(r 
the  coasts  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  curlew  Is 
called  a  whnap.  or  whaup.  which  in  Jamieson's  Bcot- 
tiah  Dictionary  is  said  to  be  a  name  for  a  goblin.  8iii> 
jioaed  to  an  about  under  the  eaves  of  honses  after 
nightfall,  havii^  a  long  Xtwii."— FarreU  :  Brit.  Birds 
(ed.ithi,  iii.  501,  602. 

wheal  (1),  s.  [Corn.  Am«I  =  a  mine.]  A  mine, 
especially  a  tin-miue. 

wheal  (2),  s.    [Weal.) 

1.  A  weal  or  wale. 

2.  A  jiimple  or  pustule. 
wheal-worm,  s.    The  harvest-bug  (q.v.). 

wheat,  •  whete,  s.  [A.S.  hw(Fte;  Icel.  hveiti; 
Sw.  hieti;  Dan.  hvede  ;  Dut.  weite,  weU;  Goth. 
hvaiti,  hmiteis;  Ger.  wci^eii,  wai^en.  Named 
from  its  white  colour,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  rye,  and  from  the  black  oats  and  tlie 
black  barley  of  Northern  Asia,] 

Bot. :  Tritic^tm  i-ulgare,  an  annual  cereal 
grass,  possessing  a  four-cornered  imbricated 
spike,  with  four-flowered  spikelets,  having 
their  valves  veutricose,  ovate,  truncate,  mu- 


cronate,  compressed  under  the  apex,  the  nerve 
somewhat  prominent     Its  native  country  is 
not  known,  but  has  been  supposed  to  be  Pt-rsia 
orSiberia.   The  plant  may  have  been  so  altered 
by  cultivation  as  now  to  be  very  diflerent 
from  the  parent     Fabre  and  Prof.  Buckmau 
think  that  it  may  have  been  developed  from 
./Egilops  (q.v.),   a  genus  allied  to  Triticum, 
tlimgh  Henfiev  objects  to  this  identification. 
Wlie.n  was  cuitivat*'d  from  an  early  period  in 
Egyj.t  and  the  neighbouring  countries  [2.],  as 
also  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  kc.    Now  it 
has  spr<yid  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
flourishing  in  climates  considerably  differing 
from  each  other.     In  the  Eun  'i>ean  and  Asiatic 
zone,   which  includes  France,   England  and 
part  of  Scotland,  part  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
tlie  Crimea,    Mount  Caucasus,  and   part  of 
Central  Asia,  whe.it  is  almost  the  only  cereal 
cultivated  ;  in  a  zone  a  little  further  north  it 
is  associated  with  rye.    The  great  wheat-pro- 
ducing country  of  the  prfseut  day,  however,  ia 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  states 
of  the  uorthern  Miseiesippi  basin,  the  wheat 
production  of  this  region  eufficiug  nut  only  for 
this  country,  but  to  supply  the  surplus  demands 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.     This  great  wheat- 
producing  region,   in   fact,   has    been    looked 
upon  as  the  wheat  granary  of  the  world,  but 
other  countries  are  now  coming  into  competi- 
tion with  it,  particularly  th  i  Canadian  provinces 
lying  north  of  it    At  present  there  are  more 
than  38,000,000  acres    in   the   Cnited    States 
devoted  to  wheat  production,  the  total  crop 
being,  in  1890.   nearlv  400,000,000  bushels,  in 
1891,  545,000,000  bu.^hels.    Russia  comes  second 
in  acreage,  and  France  third,  while  India  has 
also  a  large  acreaffB  in  wheat 

(2)  Script.:  (1)   T^TI^T^  {chhittah),  (Gen.  xxx. 
14);  (2)13  {bar),    or  l^  {bar)  (Amos  v.   11, 
viii.  5);  (3)  ]n  {dagan)  (Num.  xviii.  12);  (4) 
nisn  {rhipJioth)  (Prov.  xxvii.  22). 
wheat-barley,  5.    [Naked-barley.] 
wheat-drill,  s.    [Grain-drill.] 


wheat-ear. 


An  ear  of  wheat 


wheat-eel,  s.  A  disease  in  wheat,  called 
also  Ear-cockle  and  Purples. 

Wheat-fly,  s. 

Entom.  :  Cecidomyia  tritiH;  a  yellow  and 
orange  coloured  two- winged  fly,  about  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  long,  with  black  eyes,  the  female 
of  which  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  heart  of  the 
wheat  blossom.  These  eggs  soon  give  exit  to 
yellow  or  orange -coloured  larva,  popularly 
known  as  red  maggots,  which  feed  on  the 
reproductive  oi'gans  of  the  plant,  pi-eventing 
the  seed  from  coming  to  perfection.  When 
full-grown  they  descend  the  stem,  and  undergo 
their  transfonnation  into  the  chrysalis  state 
in  tlie  eaiiJi. 

Wheat-grass,  $. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Triticum  (q.v.). 

Wheat-midge,  e. 

Entomology : 

1,  Cecidomyia  trittci.     [Whe.\t-fly.] 

2.  I.asio2^tera  ohfuscata.  It  is  a  small,  two- 
winged  fly  of  a  black  colour,  witli  liabits  like 
those  of  No.  1. 

wheat-mildew,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pucci7iia  graminis.     [Rust,  «.,  II.] 
Wheat-moth,  s. 
•Entom.  :  The  Grain-moth  (q.v.). 
wheat-Starch,  s. 

Micros. :  The  starch  or  flour  of  wheat,  fre- 
quently used  in 
the  adulteration 
of  mustard,  pep- 
per, &c.  It  can 
be  readily  identi- 
fied by  the  micj-o- 
scope,  the  latter 
granules  being 
round  and  slightly 
flattened  on  one 
side,  the  smallei- 
ones,  when  exam- 
ined by  a  high 
power,  being  dis- 
tinctly angular. 
Each  granule  has 
a  hilum,  or  central  spot,  and  many  of  the 
larger  ones  exhibit  faintly  marked  concentric 
rings. 


WHEAT-STARCH. 
(Uagnified  lOO  diameters.) 


f&te,  fat.  f&re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore  w^U,  work,  wh6.  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


wheatear— wheel 
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Wbeat'-ear,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.     The  name 

h;is  bft.n  explained  from  the  arrival  of  the 
hini  '*\vhf'ii  the*heat  is  in  tlie  ear;  but  the 
reason  is  fallacious;  for  the  wheatear  arrives 
in  Britain  l)ef()rti  that  period,  or,  acoordins  to 
Fuller  (iVorthUs:  Susxx),  ''because  fiittest 
wlieii  wheat  is  ripe,  whereon  it  feeds."  Some 
connect  the  name  with  A.S.  /luwl  =  keen,  a 
supposed  keenness  of  hearing  being  suggested 
by  the  deeided  marking  of  the  f&ithers  near 
the  auditory  apertures.  Ilalliwell  gives  Line. 
ivhitter  =  to  complain.  Smollett  (Travels, 
U-tt.  iii.)  says  the  name  is  corrupted  from 
white-arse,  which  is  supported  by  the  French 
name  cut  blanc,  and  the  English  names  White- 
tail.  (rAi^rump.] 

Ornith. :  Sasicola  cenanthe ;  called  also  the 
Fallovf-ciiat  and  Pallow-Uneh.  A  well-known 
British  visitant,  arriving  about  the  eiu-ly  part 
of  March  and  remaining  till  the  end  of  autumn. 
Length  about  six  inches;  upper  part^  light 
silver-gray,  with  patch  of  white  on  nimp  ; 
'^uill-fe withers,  coverts,  middle  tail-feathers, 
aud  tips  of  rectrices  (which  are  white),  deep 
black  ;  black  streak  from  edge  of  beak  to  ear, 
enveloping  the  eye  and  spreading  to  ear- 
coverts  ;  breast,  orange-Uutf ;  belly,  white. 
These  birds  are  in  excellent  condition  in 
August  and  September,  and  many  thousands 
are  taken  in  traps  every  year  for  tlie  table, 
under  the  name  of  British  Ortolans. 

"Th&wh^atear  Is  another  enrly  visitor.  It  is  BUp- 
poseJ  to  be  the  I,.iure;tte3  'se-vblue  bird  of  March.' 
out  I  believe  he  has  never  spoken  coDclaalvely  on  the 
point."— St.  Jarm&it  QuwUe.  March  9,  188T. 

Wbeat'-en,  a,     [Eng.  wheat;  -en.]     Made  of 
wheat ; 'obtained  from  wheat. 

"  His  tliet  was  -A  wheaten  breatt. 
And  milk,  and  oats.  And  strji"." 

Coieper  :  Epitufih  on  a  Bare. 

Wbeat'-Stone,  .«.     [See  def.]    Sir  C.  Wlieat- 
stone,  the  electrician  (1S02-75). 

Wheatstone's  bridge,  s.    [Klectric- 

BRIDOE.] 

*wheder,  -pron,  or  conj.    ['Whether.] 

Whee'-dle,  v.t.  &  i.  [According  to  Skeat, 
probably  for  weedle^  from  Ger.  wedeln  =  to 
w.'ig  the  tail,  to  fan,  from  v}e(hl=&  fan,  a 
tail,  a  brush  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wadel;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wadol  =  a  tail.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  entice  with  soft  words  ;  to  gain  over 
by  coaxing  and  flattery  ;  to  coax,  to  cajole,  to 
flatter. 

"  A  tax  stood  Ilclcing  of  his  lips  at  the  cock,  and 
vheailinj  him  to  get  him  Aown."^ I.' Estrange :  FableM. 

2,  To  gain  or  procure  by  flattery  or  coaxing. 

"  I  have  already  a  deed  of  settlement  of  the  beat 


3.  To  gain  from  by  coaxing  or  flattery.  (Fol- 
lowed by  out  o/before  the  thing  gained.) 

"  He  wht^ditd  Tillotaon  out  of  some  money." — Mac- 
autitsf :  nut.  Eng.,  ch.  iriiL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  flatter,  to  coax,  to  cajole. 

**  A  langhing.  toying,  wheedling,  whimp'ring  she." 
Rowt :  Jane  Shore,  i. 

Whee'-dle,  ».  [Wheedle,  v.]  Enticement, 
coaxing,  flattery. 

wheed'-ler,  s.    [Eng.  whecffl(eX  v. ;  -cr.]    One 

who  wheedles,  coaxes,  or  cajoles. 

wheed'-ling»  pr,  par. ,  o.,  &  s.    [Wheedle,  v.] 
A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  Coaxing,  flattering,  cajoling. 
"By  marm'riog,  wheedling,  stratacem.  and  force." 

Pijpe:  ft  i/e  i/^iitA,  163. 

Wheed'-ling~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wheedling ;  -ly.] 
In  a  wheedling  manner;  with  coaxing  or 
flattery. 

"'Can't  yoa  do  Dothioe  for  him?'  she  said  wAcec2- 
^    LeFanu:  In:    ~'        "     "     ■   -  - 


tingly  " 


I  Glm»  Darkly.  L  US. 


wheel,  *weol,  "wheele,  «.  [A.S.  hwcdl, 
hin'ohl,  huroivol ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  wiel;  I*,el. 
hjol;  Dan.  huil:  Sw.  hJM.l.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  A  circular  frame  or  solid  disc  turning  on 
vi  axis.  Tlie  essential  feature  of  a  wheel  is 
rotation,  partial  or  entire.  Its  motion  may  be 
Intermittent,  oscillatory,  or  continuous.  Its 
form  may  be  circular  or  otherwise ;  its  con- 
tour regular  or  irregular.  Its  function  may 
be  to  tianamit  motion  or  to  modify  it.  Its 
application  may  necessitate  cogs  of  a  given 
form,  or  it  may  be  smooth,  its  surface  bein^ 
free  from  contact  with  other  portions  of  the 


machine.  It  may  bo  hollow,  for  the  oonvey- 
ance  or  measitr<miunt  of  Ihiids ;  or  it  may  Xm 
the  means  of  )in>pulsiou  of  fluids ;  or  con- 
vtirsely  it  may  be  propelled  by  them.  It  may 
form  auupport,  and,  by  rotHtiou,  bouiadcefl'oc- 
tlve  in  assisting  transp4)rtation.  As  used  fur 
vehi(des,  the  wheel  haa  cast- iron  hub  (nave)  and 
tire,  and  wrought-lron  or  wooden  spokes.  The 
felly  has  holes  flaring  to  the  out-side,  so  as  to 
hold  theendsof  thoapokes,  whieli  have  conical 
heads  to  tit  the  openings.  The  innerendsof  the 
spokes  pass  tlirough  the  outer  rim  of  llie  hub, 
anil  are  secured  by  nuts.  The  insertion  of  the 
spokes  in  circles  near  the  ends  of  the  hubs 
gives  them  an  extended  base  or  bearing,  and 
strengtheus  the  wheel  against  latenil  strain. 
Wheels  receive  ditferent  names  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  u.'ted  :  as,  bal- 
ance-u'heel,  cog-wheel,  crovjn-wheel,  fiy-wheel, 
paddle-wheel,  pinion-wheel,  scape-wheel,  trcnl- 
wheel,  turbine,  &c.,  which  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  heads. 

2.  A  machine  for  spinning  yarn  or  thread  ; 
a  spinning-wheel  (q.v.). 

"  I  see  the  eldest  daughter  at  her  aheel, 
Spliiiiing  amain."        Wordtworth:  Sxatrtion,  *L 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  1. 

4.  An  apparatus,  machine,  instrument,  or 
otlier  object  having  a  wheel-like  shape,  or  the 
essential  feature  of  which  is  a  wheel :  as — 

(1)  Tlie  revolving  disc  used  by  potters  in 
modelling  ;  a  potter's  wheel. 

"  Then  I  went  down  to  the  pottert  hoiue.  and,  l-e- 
hold.  he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels." — Jeremiah 
zvUL  3. 

(2)  An  instrument  of  torture  formerly  used 
fnr  criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  class.  lu 
soma  places  it  consisted  of  a  carriage -wheel, 
on  which  the  criminal  was  placed  with  liis 
face  upwards,  and  his  legs  and  arms  extended 
along  the  spokes.  On  the  wheel  being  moved 
round,  the  executioner  broke  the  victim's 
limbs  by  successive  blows  with  a  hammer  or 
iron  bar,  and  after  a  more  or  less  protracted 
interval  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  two 
or  three  severe  blows,  called  coxtps  de  grdce 
(mercy-striikes)  on  the  chest  or  stomach,  or 
by  strangling  him.  In  Germany  its  use  lin- 
gered dowli  to  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

"  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears,  present  mt 
Death  on  the  wheil,  or  at  wild  huraes'  heel-^." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  111.  2. 

*  (3)  A  circular  body,  a  disc,  an  orb. 

•  (4)  A  carriage,  a  chariot. 

"  A  carbuncle  of  Phrebua'  wheel." 

Shakasp.:  CymbeUae,  T.  5. . 

1 5.  A  circular  motion ;  a  revolution  ;  rota- 
tion, circumgyration. 

"  According  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  wheel  of 
things,  the  proud  and  the  iuBoleut.  after  long  tmm- 

fliug  MWiix  <ii\teTA.  come  at  length  to  be  trampled  upun 
h  e  niBe  1  vea." — South. 

6.  One  of  the  attributes  of  Fortune  as  the 
emblem  of  mutability. 
»  7.  The  burden  or  refrain  of  a  ballad. 
"Ton  mu9t  sing  a  down,  a-down. 
And  you  call  him  a-down-a. 
O,  how  the  wh«el  becomes  it  1 " 

Shakeap.:  Camlet,  iv.  5. 
8.  A  bicycle,  safety,  &c. 
n.  Technicallij  : 

1.  Naut, :  A  tiller-wheel ;  a  steering-wheel 
(q.v.). 

2.  Pyrotechnics :  A  firework  of  a  circular 
shape,  which,  while  burning,  revolves  on  an 
axis  by  the  action  of  the  escaping  gas. 

%  1.  To  break  wpon.  the  wheel :  To  subject  to 
the  punishment  described  under  Wheel,  s., 
I.  4.  (2). 

2.  To  break  a  Jly  (butterjly,  <fc.)  on  the  ivheel : 

(1)  To  subject  to  a  punishmeut  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  ofi"ence  and 
importance  of  the  ofi"ender. 

(2)  To  employ  great  means  or  exertions  for 
trifling  ends. 

3.  To  put  ime's  shoulder  to  the  wheel :  [SuovL- 

DER,  S.]. 

4.  Wheel  and  axle:  A  modification  of  the 
lever  (q.v.),  and  one  of  the  mechanical  powurs. 
Its  most  simple  form  is  a  cylindrical  axle,  on 
which  a  concentric  wheel  is  tlrnily  fastened, 
the  whole  being  suspendeiihorizontiilly.  Wlien 
this  power  is  employed  to  raise  heavy  wei^^hls, 
the  weight  is  attached  to  a  rope  wound  round 
the  axle,  and  the  jiower  applied  to  a  rope 
placed  in  the  grooved  rim  of  the  wheel,  or  to 
a  handle  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  rim  of 
the  wheel,  for  which  an  ordinary  winch  Tiiay 
be  substituted.    From  the  diagram  it  will  be 


seen  that  this  machine  is  a  lever,  the  extreml- 
tifti  of  which  ore  u<d  iNiintH  as  in  the  nonnal 
form  [Lkveh,  5.],  but  the  circumference  of  th« 
circles  (the  wluel  and  the 
axle),  whoso  radii  are  c  a, 
CB  respectively.  Hence  tlie 
power  and  the  wt-ight  are 
not  attached  tu  jKUticular 
points  In  these  circumfer- 
ences, but  to  cord.-!  Wound 
round  them ;  and  the  Iningln- 
ary  simple  lever  a  b  (fonned 
by  joining  the  points  a,  b, 
where  the  cords  iwcome  tan- 
gents to  the  circle.*))  remains 
unaltered  in  position  and  ^^ 
nmgnituile.  The  conditions  or 
of  equilibrium  are  that  p  x 
C  A  =  w  X  c  B  ;  or,  since  the  circumferencea 
of  circles  are  proportional  to  their  radii,  that 
p  :  w  :  :  circumference  of  the  axle  :  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  (or,  if  a  winch  (s  em- 
ployed, the  circumference  of  the  revolution 
described  by  the  power). 

5.  Wheel  of  life  :  [ZoetropeJ. 

6.  Wheels  within  whecla:  A  complication  of 
oircuntstances,  motives,  influences,  or  the 
like. 

wheel-animalcules,  t.  pi.  [Rotifera.) 

•  wheel-band.  s.    The  tire  of  a  wheel. 

"Diftiiurpleil  from  the  bone*'  boofa.  and  from  tb*- 
whtci-haniif  beat." 

fft-ipTTKiri  ;  Bomer:  Iliud  ll.  itA. 

wheel-barometer,  s.    [Barometer.] 

wheel-barrow,  •  wheele-barrow.  s. 

A  -sort  of  hand-machine,  consisting  id -i  frame 
with  two  handles  or  trams,  and  frequently  a 
box,  snpporteil  on  a  single  wiieel  and  rolled  by 
a  single  individual. 

"Who  [Fleiiuniiiga]  had  brought  their  bones  and 
cart«3,  and  wftcr/c-Anrrot/'i*, and  idimken  lor  their  l)»r- 
rowes  to  ruunu  vihju."— //uoUKyf  .*  Vuyaget,  ill.  Ci>3. 

wheel-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  many  popular  names  of 
the  Goatsuckt^r  (CoprimuUjus  euro^i^vuii).  It 
has  reference  to  the  fautjied  reSL-mblance  of 
tlie  note  uf  the  bird  to  the  noiseof  aspiuning- 
wheeL 

"Wheel-boat,  s.  A  boat  with  wlicels,  to- 
be  u.sed  either  on  water  or  on  inclined  planea. 
or  railways. 

wheel-bng,  s.    (Arilub.] 

wheel-carriage,  s.  A  carriage  moved 
on  wheels,  as  a  coach,  gig,  waggon,  cart,  rail- 
way carriage,  &c. 

wheel-chair,  s*  A  bath-chair ;  an  in- 
valid's chair. 

wheel-coulter,  $. 

Agric  :  A  sharp-edged  wheel  running  la 
advance  of  the  breast  of  the  plough,  to  cut 
the  sod  or  weeds  in  the  line  of  the  furrow.  It 
has  long  been  used  in  the  fen-iands. 

wheet-cntting,  s.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  teeth  in  the  wheels  used  by  watch 
and  ck»ck  makers,  and  fur  other  meclmnitail 
purpiisi-s. 

wheel-fire,   s.     A  flre  enoompossing  a 

crucibk-  wiilmnt  touching  it. 

wheel-guard  plate,  s. 

Ordn. :  An  iiun  guard  on  each  side  of  th© 
stock  of  a  field  or  siege  gun-carriage,  to  prevent 
it.s  being  chafed  by  the  wlicels  when  turning. 
Used  also  oil  carriages. 

wheel-horse,  s.    The  same  as  Wheeler. 

"  Thf  whi-el-htrto  rider  of  one  of  tbe  <^ritiired 
Frder.d  tauiis  took  in  tbe  tltuatlon  at  a  gLam.tji''—. 
field.  Sept.  4.  leei;. 

wheel-house,  s, 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  round  house,  built  over 
the  st^eering-whcel  in  Lu-ge  ships,"  for  the  shel- 
ter of  the  steersmau. 

wheel-jack,  5.  a  lifting-jack  with  a  low 
toe,  to  catch  beneath  the  tire  of  a  wheeL 

wheel  -  lathe.  $,  a  lathe  for  turning 
railway-wheels  and  other  large  work. 

Wheel-lock,  s. 

*  I.  Firearms:  A  form  of  lock  consisting  of 
a  fnn'owcd  wlieel  of  steel,  whose  fiiction 
against  a  piece  of  flint  produced  aparks  whicb 
ignited  the  prinn'ng. 

2.  Locksmithing :  A  lett«r-lock  (q.v.). 

wheel-ore,  s.     [Ger.  radelrrz.\ 

Min. :   A  name  given  by   the   minen  oi 


bo^  bos^ ;  p^t,  Jo^l :  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin.  a^ ;  escpeot,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
Htfan,  -tian  =  sh^ji.   -tion*  -sioa  =  shua ;  -{ion,  -^on  =  2hun.    -eioua.  -tious.  -aloua  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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wheel— whelp 


Kapnik,  Hungary,  to  a  variety  of  Boumonite 
(q.v.)  occurring  In  wheel-like  groups  of 
crystals. 

wheel-pit,  s.  A  walled  bole  for  the  heavy 

fly-wheel  of  a  train  of  rolls,  &C. 

wheel-plough,  s. 

1.  A  plough  supported  in  part  by  a  wheel  or 
wheels  as  a  gauge  of  depth. 

2.  A  plough  with  a  wheel  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  landside  and  mould-board,  and  re- 
ducing the  friction  of  the  plough  by  bearing 
the  weight. 

wheel-race.  5.    The  place  in  which  a 

water-wheel  is  fixed. 

wheel-rope.  $. 

Naitt.:  A  rope  rove  through  a  block  on 
each  side  of  the  deck,  and  led  round  the  barrel 
of  the  steering-wheel  to  assist  in  steering. 
Chaini  are  now  .much  more  commonly  used 
for  the  purpose. 

wheel' shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  wheel ; 
rotate  (q.v.). 

wheel-swarf;  s.  A  clayey  cement  or 
putty,  made  in  Sheffield  from  the  dust  derived 
from  abrasion  of  the  grindstones,  and  used  in 
ftirnaces  where  steel  is  manufactured  for  coat- 
ing the  layers  of  iron  and  charcoal. 

wheel-tire,  s.  The  iron  band  which  en- 
Circles  a  woodeu  wheel.     [Tire  (2),  $.] 

wheel-train,  s.  A  number  of  wheels  so 
arranged  that  the  revolution  of  one  causes 
the  revolution  of  all. 

wheel-window,  s. 

Gothic  Arch.  :  A  circular  window  with  radia- 
ting muUious  resembling  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.     [Rose-window.  ] 

wheel -work,  s.  The  combination  of 
■wheels  which  communicate  motion  to  one 
another  in  machinery,  the  motion  being  com- 
municated from  the  one  wheel  to  the  other  by 
"belts  or  straps  passing  over  the  circumferences 
of  both,  or  by  teeth  cut  in  those  circumferences 
and  working  in  one  another,  or  by  cogs.  The 
most  familiar  examples  of  wheel-work  are  to 
be  found  in  clocks  and  watches. 

*  wheel-worn,  a.  Worn  by  the  action 
or  traffic  of  wheeled  vehicles. 

"  The  chariots  bounding  in  her  wheel-worn  streets." 
Cowpcr  :  £xpoitulatio7i,  2L 

wheel,  v.t  &  i.    [Wheel  (1),  s.] 

A.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  oh  an  axis,  pivot,  centre, 
or  the  like  ;  to  cause  to  revolve  or  rotate  ;  to 
give  a  circular  m,otion  to  ;  to  turn  round  ;  to 
whirl. 

2.  To  convey  on  wheels,  or  in  a  vehicle 
mounted  on  wheels  :  as.  To  whul  a  load  of 
hay,  earth,  &c. 

3.  To  make  or  perform  in  a  circle ;  to  give 
A  circular  direction  to. 

"  The  fierce  malicioua  foe. 
WXeelinff  round  his  watchful  flight." 

Coiffper :  Olney  Hymnt,  xiiv. 

4.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  wheel  or 
wheels :  as,  To  wheel  a  cart. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  turn  on,  or  as  on,  an  axis  ;  to  revolve, 
to  rotate. 

"The  moon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shows 
the  same  face  to  us,  not  ouce  icheeiing  upon  her  own 
centre," — Bentley. 

2.  To  change  direction  ;  as  though  by 
moving  on  an  axis  or  pivot. 

"  Thus  step  by  step,  where'er  the  Trojan  wheeVd. 
There  swift  AchUles  compass'd  round  the  field." 
Pope  :  Eomer  ;  Uiad  xxii  219. 

3.  To  make  a  circular  or  spiral  flight. 

*•  The  sea-bird  wheeling  round  it.  with  the  din 
Of  wings."  LongfeUow:  The  Lighthouie, 

4.  To  ride  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

"  One  young  girl  .  .  .  was  attended  by  a  youth  on  & 
bicycle,  who  wheeled  Rtteutively  at  her  side." — 
Century  Hagasine,  Sept.,  1984,  p.  6*3. 

*  0.  To  roll  forward  or  along. 

"  Thunder  mixed  with  hail. 
Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky. 
And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls,  " 
Jfiltcm:  P.  /...  xiL  183. 

*  6.  To  turn  or  change  in  opinion ;  to  take 
a  different  side  or  course. 

"  In  the  change  at  the  Restoration,  they  wheefd  abont 
and  arted  lilte  Protel."— H'ood  ;  Athena  Oxon.,  vol  it 

*  7.  To  fetch  or  compass  ;  hence,  to  wander 
about. 

"  I  was  forced  to  wTteel 
Three  or  four  miles  al>out." 

Shaketp.  ■'  Coriolanut.  1.  6. 


wheel'-age  (age  as  ig).  5.  VEng.. wheel,  s. ; 
-age.]  Duty  or  toll  paid  for  wheeled  vehicles 
passing  over  certain  ground. 

wheeled,  a.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  -ed.\  Having 
wheels  ;  conveyed  or  supported  on  wheels. 

"  At  all  times  elaborate  exhibitions  &re  made  on 
wheeled  vehicles. "—5cri&n«r'(  Magazine,  Ao^.,  1830, 
p.  611. 

wheel' -er,  s.    [Eng.  wkuU  v.;  -en) 
1.  One  who  wheels. 
*  2.  One  who  makes  wheels ;  a  wheelwright. 

3.  A  wheel-horse,  or  the  horse  next  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage. 

4,  A  worker  on  sewed  muslin. 

Wheel'- er-ite,  s.  [After  Lieut.  G.  M. 
Wheeler;  suff".  -ite  (ilftJi,).] 

Min. :  A  resin  occun-ing  in  lignite  beds  of 
Cretaceous  age  in  northern  New  Mexico.  A 
mean  of  two  analyses  yielded  :  carbon,  72'9V  ; 
hydrogen,  7-92  ;  agreeing  with  the  formula 
ii^CsHgO),  where  n  equals  5  or  6. 

wlieel'-©-ry,  t.     [See  extract.] 

"  *Wheelf.ry'  is  the  latest  inaovation  I  have  heard 
of  la  cycling  nomenclature.  It  designates  the  room 
set  apart  for  storing,  cleaning  and  repairing  the  wheels 
of  sojourners  at  a  New  Yorlt  health  resort  hotel." — 
Ladi<:s'  Every  Saturday,  Aug.  3,  1895- 

wheel'-ing,  jw-  jw-j  o^t  &  *•    (Wheel,  u.] 
A*  As  yr.  par.,  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb). 
B.  As.  sitbst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  riding 

a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

^Ijeel'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wheel,  s. ;  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  wheels  ;  without  wheels. 

"The  broken-down,  wheelle^s.  shaftleas  buggies."— 
nail)/  Telegraph,  March  20,  1386. 

Wheel'-man*  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  s.,  and  man.] 
One  who  uses  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  ;  a  cyclist. 

"  ,\s  wheelmen  nowadays  so  greatly  abound,  the 
landlords  profit  by  this  arrangement-"— Cimtwrj/ 
Magazine,  Sept..  1884.  p.  646. 

wlieel'-woin-ail,  ».    A  woman  cyclist. 

wheel'-wrxght  (?7isilent),  *wheele- 
WTight,  s.  [Eng.  wheel,  and  ivright.]  A 
man  whose  occupation  is  to  make  wheels  and 
wheeled  carriages. 

f  The  Wheelwrights  are  one  of  the  London 
Companies.     They  were  incorporated  in  ItjTO. 

Wheen,  s.  [A.S.  hwene,  hwSne.]  A  parcei ; 
a  number  of  persons  or  things  ;  a  quantity. 
(JScotch.) 

"  I  have  six  terriers  at  hsme,  forbye  twa  couple  of 
slow-hunds,  five  grews.  and  a  wheen  other  dogs.  '— 
Scott:  Ouy  Mannering.  ch.  xxiL 

wheeze,  s.  [Wheeze,  v.]  A  joke,  anecdote, 
or  dialogue  not  strictly  connected  with  a 
piece  that  is  being  played,  but  introduced  by 
an  actor  sometimes  with  the  assistance  and 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Applied  also  to  the 
dialogues  between  the  songs  at  nigger  enter- 
tainments, and  to  the  jokes  of  circus  clowns. 
{Theai.  slang.) 

"  The  man  who  propounds  conundrums  to  puzzle 
'BruJder  Bones,'  and  puts  on  the  most  soleuin  air 
of  attention  while  the  comic  men  spin  out  their 
'  wheeled'  "—Referee,  May  1,  1887. 

wheeze*  *whes-en,  v.i.  [A.S.  hwesan;  ct 
Icel.  hvivsa^to  hiss;  Dan.  hvcBse  — to  hiss, 
to  wheeze.  Prob.  akin  to  weasaiid,  whisper, 
and  whistle.]  To  breathe  hard  and  with  an 
audible  sound,  as  a  person  affected  with 
asthma. 

■'  Catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  lethargies,  cold 
palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  laagA."~ 
Shakesp. :  TroUuM  *  Cretnda,  v.  1. 

Wheez'-y,  a,  &  s.     [Eng.  whee2(.e);  -y.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Affected  with  or  characterized 
by  wheezing.  (Used  either  of  a  person  or  of 
his  voice.) 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  free  translation  of  Vinde- 
miaire  (Vintage),  the  first  month  of  the  French 
Republican  year. 

Wheft,  s.    [Waft,  s.,  II.] 

whelk  (1),  s.    [_A  dimin.  from  wheal  (2)  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  small  pustule  or  pimple,  especially  on 
the  face ;  an  eruptive  protuberance  ;  any 
similar  protuberance. 

"  His  face  is  all  bubukles  and  whelki.  and  knobs, 
and  fl.imes  o"  tre."— Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  lii.  «. 

2.  The  skin  disease  technically  known  as 
Acne  or  Lycosis. 


whelk  (2),  •  wUk.  •  wylke,  ».    [A.S.  wiloe, 
wevluc,  weluc ;   allied  to  u'ca^can  =  to  roll,  to 
walk    (q.v.).      Named    from    its    convoluted 
sheU.    iSkeat.)] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of  the 
genus  Buccinum  (q.v.);  specif.,  the  Common 
Whelk  (Buccinum  undatnm),  called  in  Scot- 
land the  Buckie,  or  Bucky.  It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  molluscs  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  northern  hemispliere,  occurring  from  low- 
water  mark  to  lUO  fathoms.  Shell  grayish  or 
brownish  white,  with  numerous  raised  ridges 
and  spiral  strite.  The  whelk  is  much  used  as 
an  ai-ticle  of  food  by  the  poorer  classes  ;  it  is 
boiled  and  eaten  with  vinegar  and  pepper. 

2.  The  Periwinkle.  (In  this  sense  the 
spelling  is  generally  Wilk.)  [Littorina, 
Periwinkle,  1.] 

whelk-tingle,  s. 

Zool.  :  Nassa  reticulata,  the  Dog-whelk. 
These  Gasteropoda  bore  into  shells  of  oysters 
with  their  rasp-like  tongues,  and  do  great 
damage  to  the  beds.  Common  on  the  English 
coast  at  low  water. 

*Whelked«a.  [Eng.  whelk (l),8.;-ed.]  Marked 
with  wlielks  or  protuberances. 

"Horns  whelked  and  wared  like  th'  enrldged  sea.' 
Shakesp- :  Lear,  Iv,  6. 

^wheUt-j^,  a.    [Eng.  whelk{2\  s. ;  -y.]  Shelly ; 
in  the  shell. 

"  Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearles  esteemeth  hee." 

.■<}.'eT\ier:  Virgil;  (inat, 

whelm,  *  whelm-en. '  whelm-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 

[A  modification  of  Mid.  Eng.  whelven,  hwelfe 
=  to  overwhelm;  cf.  Dan.  hvdlve  =  to  arch, 
to  vault  over.  The  tinal  m  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  whelm,  verb,  is  really  formed  from 
a  substantive  whelm;  and  the  substantive 
ivhelm  stands  for  whelfm,  which  was  simply 
unpronounceable,  so  that  the  /  was  perforce 
dropped.    (Skeat.)} 

A,  Transitive : 

L  Literally: 

I.  To  overwhelm,  to  engulf,  to  submerge ; 
to  cover  by  immersion  in  something  that  en* 
velops  on  all  sides, 

"  She  Is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  than  all  1 " 

Shakeap. :  Merry  iVivet,  it  2. 

*2.  To  throw  or  place  over,  so  as  to  cover. 

"  No  bodie  ligbteth  a  candle  (saieth  he)  and  hideth 
it  in  a  priule  derke  corner,  or  couereth  Ithy  whelming 
a  bushell  ouer  it."— C'dal:  Luke  zi. 

II.  Fig. :  To  overwhelm,  to  brush,  to  rain, 
to  destroy. 

"  Some  accidental  gust  of  opposition  .  ,  , 
O'erturns  the  fabriclt  of  presuuiptuous  reason. 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  it." 
Johnson :  Irene,  U.  $. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  overturn. 

2.  To  swell  up,  to  boil  up. 

"  The  water  is  euer  fresh  and  news 
That  whelmeth  vp,  with  wanes  bright" 

/lotnaunt  o/ the  Rot*. 

3.  To  rise  round  so  as  to  submerge  or  enguIL 

"  The  waves  whelmd.  over  him. 
And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drown'd." 

Dryden  :  Don  Sebastian,  L  L 

whelp,  *  whelpe,  s.     [A.S.  hwelp ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.    welp ;   Icel.    hvelpr;    Dan.   hvalp ;   Sw. 
valp;  O.  Swed.  hwalp;  M.  H.  Ger.  wel/.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  youngof  a  dog;  a  pup  ;  a  puppy. 

"  The  rest  in  shape  a  l>wig]e's  whelp  throughout" 
Dryden  :  Cock  *  fox,  130* 

(2)  The  youngof  a  beast  of  prey. 

"  A  bear  robbed  of  her  whelp».''—2  Samuel  xviL  S. 

2.  Fig. :  A  son  ;  a  young  man.  (Used  In 
contempt  or  sportiveness.) 

"  Two  of  thy  whelps,  fell  curs  of  bloody  kind." 

Shakesp,:  Titus  Andronicus.  iLK 

II.  Nautical : 

*  1.  A  species  of  ship,  probably  of  a  small 
kind. 

"  Aboard  one  of  the  king's  ships  called  the  ninth 
whelp."— Brereton  :  Travels,  p-  164. 

2.  One  of  the  inclined  bars  on  a  cajistan  or 
windlass,  upon  which  the  hawser  or  cable  i| 
wound. 

whelp,  v.i.  &  t.    [Whelp,  s.] 

A,  Intrant.  :  To  bring  forth  young.  (Sai<t 
of  bitches  and  some  beasts  of  prey.) 

"  A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets. 
And  graves  have  yawn'd." 

Shakesp. :  JtUius  Catar,  U.  2. 

B.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth,  as  a  bitch  o» 


i&te,  fat,  fare,  gjnidst,  what,  1^11.  fother;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolt  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  9^te,  cur,  rule,  fdU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qu  =  kw* 


whelpless— wherethrough 
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lioness  does :  hence  to  bring  forth  or  produce. 
(Said  in  contempt) 

"  Thou  lUUt  tch^h-td  R  dog." 

shafcap. :  nmon.  IL  I. 

whelp -less,  a,    [Eng.whflp,  s.  ;  -?«*.)  Hav- 
ing no  whelps  ;  deprived  of  her  whelps. 
"The  living  fire 
That  tMonta  the  tlgT«a  In  her  tthelptvu  in. 

Byron  :  Lara,  11.25. 

when,  *whan,  *whazine,  *  whenno,  ndty. 

lA.S.  kw(enne.  kivoniie;  cn^Il.  with  O.  Dut. 
van;  Goth,  hu^n  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hicaiine;  Got. 
uxiun.  Originally  a  case  of  the  interrogative 
pronoun.  Aim  =  who  ;  of.  Goth,  hwaiia,  accus. 
masc.  of  ft  was  =  who;  Lat.  qumn  —  when,  from 
quis  =  who.l 

1.  At  what  or  which  time.  (Used  interro- 
gatively.) 

"  MTien  abnll  these  thlnga  bel"— Matthew  xxiv.  8. 

2.  At  what  or  which  time.  (Not  Interro- 
gatively), as,  I  do  not  know  when  he  will 
come. 

3.  At  the  time  that;  at  or  just  after  the 
moment  that,    (Used  relatively.) 

"  Ue  hath  it  when  he  cAiiuot  use  It." 

Shakegp. .  Rape  of  Lucrece,  8*2. 

4.  At  which  time  (the  subordinate  clause 
being  logically  the  main  proposition) 

"  The  time  waa  once  when  thou  utiurged  would'st 
vow"  Shafcesp.  :  Citmeiti/ (</ £rrori,  ii.  i. 

5.  At  the  same  time  that :  while  ;  while  on 
the  contmry  ;  while,  instead,  whereas.  (Used 
in  the  manner  of  a  conjunction  to  introduce 
an  adversative  clause  or  a  phrase  implying  a 
contrast.) 

"  You  nib  the  sore 
When  you  should  brvug  the  piaster." 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  U.  1. 

6.  Which  time;  then.  (Used  elliptically  as 
a  substantive,  and  preceded  by  since  or  (i^L) 

"  Till  when  go  seek  thy  fortune," 

Shakegp. :  Troihu  *  CretHda,  v.  6. 

*  7.  Elliptically  used  as  an  exclamation  of 
impatience. 

'■  When/  Lucius,  when  I  awnke.  I  say  I" 

Shaketp. :  Jutiut  Cw»ar,  IL  L 

^  When  was  formerly  often  followed  by  as 
and  that,  without  any  real  change  in  the  mean- 
ing. In  the  case  of  as  the  two  words  were  often 
spelt  as  one.     [Whenas.J 

"  Whe»  at  hla  mother  Mary  waa  eapoosed  to  Joseph." 
—Slatthew  i.  la. 

When'-a^,  adv.     [Eng.  when^  and  o*.] 
1.  When. 

■'  iniCTitw  the  Palmer  came  in  hall." 

Scott:  itarmion,  I.  38. 

*2.  Whereas. 

"  Whenas  if  thev  would  Inquire  into  themMlves  they 
would  find  no  such  matter.*"— flarrow. 

when9e,  *whennes,  *whens,  0^17.  [From 
A.S.  hxcanan,  hu-anon  =  whence,  with  the 
adverbial  suffix,  -e^,  as  in  twice  (=  twies),  nefds 
(nedts),  heitce  {=he7ines),  from  A.S.  heonan  = 
hence).] 

1.  From  what  place.   (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Whence  came  you  t  "—Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  iv.  l. 

2.  From  what  or  which  source,  origin,  cause, 

S remises,  antecedents,  principles,  parta,    or 
le  like  ;  how.    (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Whence  hath  this  man  ihla  •wiadom  I'—Jfatthew 
Xill.  54. 

3.  From  which  place. 

"Go . . . 


4.  From  which  source,  origin,  cause,  jire- 
mises.  antecedents,  principles,  facts,  or  the 
Uke. 

*•  I  have  ahown  whence  the  undentandtug  may  get 
»11  the  ideas  it  has."— ioc*«. 

5.  For  which  cause  ;  wherefore. 

"Recent  urine,  distilled  with  a  fixed  alkali,  is  turned 
Into  an  alkaline  nature  :  wfience  alkwliue  salts,  taken 
into  ft  human  body,  have  the  power  of,  tunjing  Ita 
beni)^ii  s.ilts  into  flery  and  \-o\&tile."—Arbuthnot:  On 
Atimetttt. 

1[  (1)  From  whence  :  A  pleonastic  expression 
often  met  with  in  literature,  and  rather  more 
emphatic  than  the  simple  whence. 


*  (2)   0/  whence :    A  pleonastic  expression 
equivalent  to  whence. 

"  He  ask'd  his  guide. 
What  and  o/wJienee  wsa  he  who  pressd  the  hero's 
side?"  Dryden:  Virffil ;  .Eneid\\.  I.IM. 

•when9e'-fdrth,  adv.     [Eng.  whence,   and 
forth.)     Forth  from  which  place. 

■  tVhenceforth  l&suea  a  warlike  eteed  in  sieht." 
S/xnter :  Mui'ypotmot. 

when^e-so-ev'-er,  when^e-so-e'er',  adv 


[Eng.  irhenee :  so,  and  frfr.]  From  what  place 
soever ;  flrom  what  cause  or  source  soever, 

"To  these  emotion*.  whme*»n4'^  they  come  .  .  . 
I  would  give  uttenuioe."       (t'tfrrfrirortA  .   lledue*. 

•  whdnf-ev'-er,  adv.     [Eng.  whenct,  and  ever.] 

Whencesocver. 

when-^V-er,  wh6n-o*er*,(ufi'.  [Eng.  i('A*'i, 
and  ewr.J  At  what  ever  time  ;  at  what  time 
soever. 

•  whennes.  adv.    [Whence.) 

when-so-^V-er,  adv,  [Eng.  whtn ;  $o,  and 
ever.)    At  wliat  time  soever;  whenever 

"  n'hmioetvr  ye  wlU,  ye  may  do  them  good."— Mark 
xlv.  7. 

•  Wher,  adv.  or  cortj.     [See  def.]    A  contracted 

form  of  whether  (q.v.).    (M'ycliffe :  John  vii.) 

where,  *Wher,  adv,  [A.8.  hwar,  kwcer,  a 
derivative  of  hird  =  who;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
ivaar ;  IceL  ftrar ;  Dan.  hvor ;  8w.  ftmr; 
0.  H.  Ger.  hwdr ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wdr;  wd;  Ger. 
wo;  Goth,  hivar.] 

1.  At  or  In  which  place.  (Ueed  Interroga- 
tively.) 

"  Where  vail"       ghaittp. :  y«niii  *  AdonU,  AVX 

2.  In  what  position,  situation,  circum- 
stances, or  the  like.    (Used  interrogatively.) 

3.  At  or  in  which  place.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  I  know  where  you  are." 

Shakrrp. :  A$  J'ou  Like  It,  v.  1 

4.  In  what  case,  position,  elrcumstaneee, 
or  the  like.     (Used  relatively.) 

5.  To  which  place,  whither.  (Used  interro- 
gatively.) 

"  Where  runn'st'thotjiofastT"— S*a*«p-.*  Oomedy 
qf  Brron,  iil.  2, 

6.  Whither.     (Used  relatively.) 

"  Ay,  but  to  die.  and  go  we  know  not  where." 

tihakeip,  :  Measure/or  J/fiUnrc,  HI.  1. 

7.  Wherever. 

"  Attend  me  where  I  wheel." 

Skakrip.  :  Coriotaniu,  ▼.  7. 

*8.  Whereas.     (Used  as  a  conjunction.) 

"  And  whfre  thou  now  exactest  the  i>enalty  ,  .  , 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture." 

Sitaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Veuiee,  1».  t. 

9.  From  what  place  or  source  ;  whence. 

"  Where  have  you  this  t    Tla  false  !  * 

if?iakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  11.  1. 

If  (1)  ^Vhere  is  sometimes  found  used  as  a 
substantive  =  place,  situation,  position,  &c. 

"  Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  And," 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  L  1. 

(2)  Where  is  largely  compounded  with  pre- 
positions, as  rchereby,  wherein,  &c. 

where' -a-boiit,  adv.    [Eng.  where,  and  abmit.] 

1.  About  or  near  where  ;  near  what  or  wliiuh 
place.  (Used  interrogatively),  as,  Whej-eabout 
did  you  drop  it  ? 

2.  Near  what  or  which  place.  (Used  rela- 
tively.) 

•'  It  is  one,  said  he.  that  comes  from  whereabout  I 
dwelt."— Sunstan  :  Pit'jrimt  Proyrest,  pL  li. 

*  3.  Concerning  which;  about  which;  on 
what  purpose  ;  why. 

"  Let  no  man  know  anything  of  the  business  where- 
ah'^ut  t  send  thee."— 1  Samuel  xxL  2. 

1[  Mliereabout  is  frequently  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive. 

■■  Hear  not  my  atepi.  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  verj-  stones  ijrate  of  my  tcftereatwut." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  IL  1. 

where'-a-boiits,  adv.  [Eng.  whereabout, 
with  the  advvrbial  suff.  -s.]  Near  what  or 
which  place ;  whereabout.  (Used  interroga- 
tively, relatively,  or  as  a  substantive,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  whereabout.) 

where-fts',  conj.     [Eng.  where,  and  as.] 

1.  While  on  the  contrary  ;  the  fact  or  case 
really  being  that ;  while  in  fact. 

"  Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots  who 
are  most  ndtoriously  Iguorant?  wh^re'U  true  leal 
should  always  begin  with  true  knowledge.'— Spi-of; 
Semuiru. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that ;  considering  that 
thing's  are  so.  Implying  an  admission  of  fact.s, 
soMutimes  followed  by  a  different  statement, 
and  sometimes  by  inference.i  or  something 
consequent,  as  in  the  law  style,  where  a  pre- 
amble introduces  a  law. 

"  irv-rc/u  wars  are  generally  eauees  of  porerty,  the 
NlKoinl  nnture  of  this  wnr  with  Sjiain.  if  made  by  sea. 
Is  likely  to  be  a  lucrative  war'— fiiicon. 

*  3.  \Miere.  (In  this  sense  often  written  as 
two  words.) 

"  At  la»t  he  splde,  wher^n  that  wofalt  eqalrd 
.  .  .  Lay  tombled  In  the  niirv." 

.Spenser:  P.  Q.,  III.  TlL  4L 


whdre-&f ,  odr.    [Eng.  where,  and  aX.] 

'  I.  At  what.     (Used  Intt'rrogatively  :  aa. 
IVherrat  are  you  oflended  T) 
2.  At  which.    (Used  relatively.) 
"  Wherein  she  wonder'd  much.* 

Bpenser  :  F.  V..  HI.  It.  XL 

Where-by',  <xdv.    [Eng.  whxre,  and  ty.J 

1.  By  what,    (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Whertbu  shall  I  know  K\MV'-Luke  L  la 

2.  By  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

*'  The  means  wherehu  I  hT«,' 

SKaXetp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iv.  L 

Wher-e'er',  n^p.  [See  def.]  a  contracted  form 
of  wherevtr  (q.v.). 

Where'-fbre,  adv.  &  conj.    [Eng.  vflurt.  and 

/or.] 

A»  A$  adverb : 

1.  For  what  or  which  reason  ;  why.    (Used 

interrogatively.) 

'■  Wher^ore  hast  thou  rent  thy  clothasr '— a  /nngi 
V.  8. 

2.  For  which  reason.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  Wher^ore  by  their  fruit*  ye  shall  know  them.  — 
Matt.  rli.  sa 

3.  For  what  purpose ;  why. 

"  Wker^ore  was  I  bomt" 

Shakesp. :  Richard  Jr.,  IL  %. 

B.  At  con!.:  Accordingly;  so;  In  conse- 
quence of  which. 

H  Wherefore  is  sometimes  used  u  a  sab- 
stantive  =  a  reason  why. 

"  Dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  where/oret.' 

Brautn.  *  flet. :  A'u/e  a  Wife,  *c.  UL 

where-in',  *  wher-lB«  adv.  [Eng.  where, 
and  in.] 

1.  In  whnt  time,  place,  respect,  4c.  (Used 
interrog.itively.) 

'■  Whrrein  have  yoa  been  galled  hy  the  klngT' 

Shaketp. .  2  ffenry  IV..  Iv.  \. 

2.  In  which  ;  in  whieh  thing,  time,  respect, 
book,  Ac.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  Hath  for  him  nelfe  his  chare  araled 

Whrrin  be  wolde  ride."        Ooieer:  0.  A.,  L 

Where-In-to',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  into.} 

1.  Into  what.     (Used  interrogatively.) 

2.  Into  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  Where's  the  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?" 

Shakesp. :  Othello.  111.  a 

"  where'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  where;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  a  place  or  position ; 
ubication. 

"A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  tffk«rffTUM, 
and  la  next  to  nothing."- Gr«* ;  Carmolofrin. 

where-of  (f  as  v),  •  wher-off,  adv.  [Eng. 
where,  and  o/.] 

1.  Of  what  or  which.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Whereof  are  you  made  I"        Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  62. 

2,  Of  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"Who  at  his  hand 
Have  iiotfalng  merited,  nor  can  perform 


Where-dn'i  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  on.] 

1.  On  what  or  which.  (Used  interrogatively.) 

"  Whereon  do  you  look?"     Shaketp. :  Batnlgt,  ill.  4. 

2.  On  whieh.    (Used  relatively.) 

'■  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride." 

Shaketp.     Macbeth.  It.  1. 

*  where-o^t ,  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  out.] 

1.  Out  of   which  or  what.     (Used  inter- 
rogatively.) 

2.  Out  of  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  Where  no  leaf  hhiom*  or  htushee 
Save  this  whereoiit  she  cnmhea 
For  dead  men  dejully  wine." 
A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Oarden  of  Proserpine. 

*  where'-SO,  adv.    [Eng.  where,  and  so.]    The 
same  as  WBfc:REaOEVER  (q.v.). 

where-sd-e'er',  orfr.  [See  def.]  A  contracted 
form  of  WatKiaoEVEB  (q.v.). 

where-so-ev'-er,  adv.    [Eng.  wJurt;  so,  and 

eirr.] 
1.  In  what  place  soever ;  in  whatever  place. 

"  Conqueror*,  who  leMve  behind 
Nothing  but  ruiu,  wheresoe'er  they  rove." 

Milton.    P.  A..  111.  79. 

•  2,  To  what  place  soever  ;  whithersoever. 
"The  Doiso  pursues  me  wheretoi>'er  I  go." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

*  where-through'  (gh  silent),   aih:    [Eng. 

irherr,   and    through.]      Through   whicli ;    by 
reason  nf  which. 
"  Deep    duuble    thelU   wherethrough   the  eye-flower 
peen."  J.  C.  Swinburne:  Rondel. 


b^l.  bop- ;  po^t,  jdr^l ;  cat,  9ell,  ohoms,  9htn,  beztph ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect  :Kenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cioua,  -tlooa,  -«ious  =  shfis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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whereto— whiblen 


where-to.  adv.     [Eug.  u-kere,  and  to.] 

1.  To   what;    to  what  end.     (Used  inter- 
rogatively.) 

ShaJtrtp. :  Midnimmtr  yight's  Dream.  111.  S. 

2.  To  whieh.     (Used  relatively.) 

■•  irhereto  we  have  already  attained."— pft«.  Hi  16. 

•  where-un-til',  adv,  [Eug.  where,  and  until.] 
Whereunto ;  to  what. 

"We  know  it  tphereitntil  It  doth  mnoaiit," 

Shaki-sp. :  Love't  Labour's  Lost,  v,  2. 

Wh^re-iin'-td,  adv.     lEng.  w?iere,  and  unto.] 

1.  To  what ;  to  what  end  or  pxirpose.  (Used 
interrogatively.) 

2.  To  which  ;  after  which.  (Used  inter- 
rogatively.) 

where -Up-on',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  upon.] 

1.  Upon  ;  after  or  in  consequence  of  what. 
(Used  interrogiitively.) 

2.  Upon  which  (thing). 

3.  In  consequence  of  or  immediat*;ly  after 
whieli. 

"  The  towuamen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  Essex  ;  tohere- 
upon  lie  ca.me  ihiiiier."—Vliirendon. 

wher-ev'-er,  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  ever.] 
At  or  in  whatever  place. 

"  Feai-  uot  that  time,  tcfiereer  we  rove. 
Or  absence,  shall  abate  uiy  love." 

Covper  :  To  Delia. 

Where-witll',  adv.     [Eng.  where,  and  with.] 

1.  With  what  or  which.  (Used  interroga- 
tively.) 

•■  Wheretnth  ahall  I  save  Israel ? "—J'urf^eJ  vL  IB. 

2.  With  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"The  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me-"  — /oAn 
xvli.  26. 

Where-with-al',  ado.  &  conj.     [Eng,  where, 
and  withiil.] 

A,  As  adv. :  With  which  or  what ;  where- 
with. 

"  BTierctottAalshftllwebeclothedt"— J/aftAawTl.  21- 

B.  As  conj.  :  Upon  which  ;  whereupon. 

'■  WherewUhall  uuto  the  hartes  forest  he  fleeth." 
M'yat  :  TVie  Locer  /or  SJiame-fatttieis.  *c- 

^  Often  used  substantively  with  the  defi- 
nite article  in  the  sense  of  means,  and  espe- 
cially of  pecuniary  means. 

"  M.   ,    however,    had    not   the  wherewith itl  to 

furnish  a  marriage  i^urtiou  of  seven  camela."— /Jiu'i/ 
Ttlet/raph.  Dec  6.  168T. 

•wherne,  s.    [Quern.]    Ahandraill. 

"  Her  hands  are  on  the  whertie.  and  her  fingers  on 
thedistaflf."— i)r.  Ctar/ie :  Sermons,  p.  4T2. 

•wher'-ret,  *  wliir'-ret,  v.t.  [A  freq.  of 
w/ur  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  hurry,  to  trouble,  to  tease. 

"  Don't  keep  wherrefin^  nie  with  your  nonfleuse."— 
Bickerttaff:  Lom  in  a  VUUige.  i.  b. 

2.  To  give  a  blow  on  the  ear  to. 

*wher-ret,  *wlur'-ret,  s.  [Wherret,  v.] 
A  blow  or  box  on  the  ear. 

"  How  meekly 
This  other  fellow  here  receives  his  whirrit.' 

Beauvx.  A  Flet.  :  Nice  Valour,  Iv. 

wher'-ry  (i)/  wher-y,  '  whir-ry,  s.  [icel. 
hvarfr  —  sliifty,  crank  (said  of  a  ship) ;  Norw. 
hverv  =  crank,  unsteady,  swift,  from  Icel. 
hverja  (i».  t.  hvarf)—  to  turn.] 

1.  A  light,  shallow  boat,  seated  for  passen- 
gers, and  plying  on  rivers. 

"  Jnmea  was  conveyed  to  Millbank,  where  hecrossed 
the  Thames  in  a  usherry"  —  Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.. 
oh.  ix. 

2.  A  light,  half-decked  fishing  vessel  used 
in  different  parts  ofGreat  Britainand  Ireland. 

wher'-ry  (2),  s.  [Wel.  c/twe7*u?=  bitter.]  A 
liquor  made  from  the  pulp  of  crab-apples 
after  the  verjuice  is  expressed.  (Sometimes 
called  Crab-wherry.)    {Prov.) 

wher'-rj^-man,  s.  [Eng.  wherry  (1),  and 
vum.]    One  who  rows  a  wherry. 

•  wher-tliroiigh,  adv.    [Wherethrough.] 

"Wherve,  s.  [A.S.  /tttjeor/an  =  to  roll.]  A 
balance  (?). 

"  So  fine  BO  round, and  even  athreadehe[tlie spider] 
spinnes.  hauifiug  tlitr^untu  luiselfe.  and  uaiu^  the 
weisbt  of  ber  owue  bodio  instead  of  a  wnerve.  —P. 
Bolland:  Plinte,  bli.  xi..  ch.  xxiv. 

•  wlier-witll,  adv.    [Wherewith.] 

whet,  •  whette. '  whet-ten,  v.t.  [A.S.  hvet- 
tun  =  to  shanpen,  from  hwat  =  keen,  bold, 
brave,  from  O.  Sax.  hwat  =  sharp,  keen  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ^£(^71  =  to  sharpen;  IceL  hve(Ja  = 


to  sliarj'en,  to  encourajif.  from  /tra(r.=  bold, 
a<:tivt!,  vigorous;  bw.  vuttja—  to  wliet;  Ger. 
iM^iMi;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwaza/i,  from  hwas  = 
shurp.] 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  Tu  sharpen;  to  make  sliarp  by  rubbing 
on  a  stone  or  similar  substance. 

"  The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  wfirt." 
Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  25. 

(2)  To  rub  with  or  on  a  .stone  or  similar  sub- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  sharpening. 

(3)  To  sharpen  generally. 

"  Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  angle  whets  his  Ijeak." 
Byron  :  ChUde  Barold.  ii.  42. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  make  sharp,  keen,  or  eager  ;  to  ex- 
cite, to  stimulate. 

"  The  usual  prefaces  nmongst  such  peojde  to  uhet 
each  other's  coainfie.  "—CUircndon  :  Religion  *  Policy, 
ch.  ix. 

•  (2)  To  provoke ;  to  make  angry  or  acri- 
monious. 

'■  Since  CasaiuB  first  did  whet  me  against  CaeBar." 
Hhnkfgp.  :  Julius  Cceaar,  ii-  1. 

*^  To  whet  on,  To  whet  forward:  To  urge 
on  ;  to  instigate. 

"  IVhet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise." 

Shukesp. :  3  Benry  VI.,  1.  a 

*whet,  s.    [Whet,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  whetting  or  sharjiening  by 
friction. 

2.  Something  which  whets  or  stimulates  the 
appetite. 

■•  An  IViy  table  is  a  certain  wliet : 
You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he'll  eat." 
Dryden  :  Juvenal  xi. 

wheth'-er,  *weth-er,   *whed-ir,  >)ro?i., 

adj',  &.  conj.  [A.S.  hwcEdher  =  which  of  two  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  hvarr ;  M.  H.  Ger.  \t}eder ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hwedar;  Goth,  hioatluir.  Formed 
with  compai-ative  suffix  from  hwd  =  who.] 

A.  Aspron. :  Which  of  two  ;  which  one  of 
two.    (Used  interrogatively  and  relatively.) 

■■;U'?ierA«- of  those  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father?" 
—Maithew  xxi.  31. 

*'B,  As  adj. :  Wliich  of  two. 

And  BO  wrought. 


C.  As  conjunction : 

*  1.  Used  as  the  sign  of  a  question. 

■'  Whether  Is  not  this  the  sone  of  a  cari>enter  t  "— 
Wycliffe:  MatUiew  xiiL 

2.  Which  of  two  or  more  alternatives ;  used 
to  introduce  the  first  of  a  series  of  alternative 
clauses,  the  succeeding  clause  or  clauses 
being  connected  by  or  or  by  or  wJiether. 

'■Thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether 
they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  willforbear,'— i^titri 

11,  7. 

H  (1)  Sometimes  the  correlative  clause  is 
simply  a  negative. 

•■  You  have  said  ;  hut  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
forest  Jodge."— SAafc«*p.  ■  As  I'ou  Like  It.  ilL  2. 

(2)  In  many  cases,  where  the  second  of  two 
alternatives  is  the  mere  negative  of  the  first, 
the  second  is  omitted,  and  whether  stands 
without  any  correlative,  and  has  simj'ly  the 
force  of  if. 

"  And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  LoreDEo,  whether  I  am  yours  f" 

Shakesj).  :*Merchant  r,J  Venice,  il.  6. 

^  Wheth^  or  no :  In  either  alternative  :  as, 
I  will  go  whether  or  no. 
*  wheth'-er,  adv.    [Whither.] 

wheth'-er-ing,  s,    [Etym,  doubtful.]     The 
retention  ot  the  after-Ulrth  in  cows. 

Whet'-ile,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ornith. :  A  woodpecker  (q.v.). 

"  In  some  counties  a  WModrerker  is  called  a  '  Whet- 
tie.'  and  in  others  a  '  Wooduale.— two  wurtto  which 
seem  to  have  the  same  derivation.  The  hrat  h!\s  heen 
supposed  to  he  merely  a  cornii.tiou  of  whittle— a 
kuife-formerly  written  'whyter;  but  a  still  more 
Rucieut  form  of  this  woixl  is  ■  tbwitel.'  which  renders 
the  conjecture  very  unlikely.  On  the  other  baiid, 
'Wood  wale,"  or  'Woodwall,'  maybe  tvficedfrom  w  it- 
wall  •  as  found  in  HnllybamVs  /)i«»"ownrt^— cognate 
with  the  Low-Dutch  W'-edewael,  and  the  Old-German 
WiUenaal  ...  of  which  Whtriite  is  but  an  eaey  cor- 
rnptiun ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  the  second 
syllnhle  may  mean,  the  first  is  only  wood— in  old 
Anglo-Saxon  widu  ...  In  some  form  or  other  the 
word  occurs  not  unfreguently  in  old  puems."—  Yarrell  : 
Brit.  Birds  (ed.  4thl,  il  161. 162. 

whet'-slate,  s.     [Eng.  whet,  v.,  and  slate.] 

[Whetstone,  II.] 
whet-Stone,  s.    [A.S.  hwaUtdn.]    [Whet,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit.  :    A  piece  of  stone,  usually  a  rect- 
angular slab,     used   for  sharpening   cutlery 
or  tools.    Scythe-stones  are  bellied,  and  tiiper 


toward  the  ends.      Many  varieties  of  stone,. 
espeL-ially  of  the  slaty  kinds,  are  more  or  les» 
perfectly  adapted  for  the  purpose.   Some,  how- 
ever, are  peculiarly  suited  for  imparting  a  flue 
edge  to  tools,  command  a  high  price,  and  ar& 
generally  used  in  the  workshop  as  oilstones. 
"  I'd  rather,  I, 
Be  like  a  whetttoiie.  that  an  edge  can  pat 
Ou  steel,  thougirt  self  he  dull  and  canm<t  cut" 

Ben  JoiitQii ;  Horace  ;  Art  of  Poetry, 

2.  Pig.  :  AD>'thing  which  8hari.>en8,  excites^ 
or  stimulates. 

II.  Petrol. :  A  siliceous  clay-slate,  compact 
and  of  homogeneous  texture.  Used  f'^r  sharp- 
ening edge-tools.  Called  also  Whetslate  and 
Whetstone-slate. 

^  *  To  give  the  whetstone,  To  deserve  the  urket- 
stone:  Old  phrases,  in  which  the  whetstone 
is  associated  with  lying,  and  regarded  as  the 
proper  premium  for  accomplishment  in  that 
art. 

whetstone-slate^  s.    [Whetstone,  II.) 

*  whette,  r.(.    [Whet,  v.] 

Whet'-ter,  s.     [Eng.  whet,  V.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  whets,  sharpens, 
or  stimulates. 

"  The  air  upon  Banstead  Downs  is  nothing  to  It  for 
a  whetter;  yet  L  never  see  it,  but  the  spirit  of  famln* 
appears  to  me." — Con'jreve:  Love  for  Lone,  i. 

•  2.  One  wlio  indulges  in  whets  or  drams  ; 
a  tippler  ;  a  dram-drinker. 

•'  The  w7(«((^  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself  every  mo- 
ment  with  a  liquor  as  the  anuff-taker  with  a  powder." 
—Steele:  Taller,  No.  HI. 

whew  (ew  as  u),  interj.  or  s.  [From  the 
sound  made.]  A  sound  expressive  of  astonish- 
ment, aversion,  or  contempt. 

'■  Lepel  suppressed  a  wht-w' —  Bannay  :  Singteton 

Fontenoy. 

Whe'W  -  dnok,  s.  [See  extract  under 
Whewer.] 

whew  (ew  as  u),  v.i.  [Whew,  interj.']  To 
wliistle  with  a  shrill  pipe,  as  plovers.    {Prov.') 

wheW-ell-ite  (whew  as  hu),  s.  [After 
tlie  late  Prof.  Wliewell  of  Cambridge ;  suff. 
■ite  (il/in.).] 

Min. :  A  rare  monoclinic  mineral  occurring 
in  well-defined,  mostly  twinned  crystals  on 
calcite  (q.v.),  of  unknown  locality,  though 
suggested  by  Quenstedt,  from  Hungary.  Hard- 
ness, 2'5  to  2-75 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  sub- 
resinous  ;  brittle  ;  fracture,  conchoidal. 
Compos.  :  an  oxalate  of  lime. 

whew'-er  (ewas  u),  s.  [Eng.  wh^w,  v. ;  -er.) 

Ornith. :  The  widgeon  (q.v.). 

"  The  note  of  the  Widgeon  is  a  shrill  whistle,  and  in 

some  parts  of  England  it  is  in  couseciueuce  called  the 

Whew-duck  and   IV hewer.'— Farr ell :  Brit.  Oirdt  (ed. 

4th  1,  iv.  luu. 

whey.  s.  [A.S.  hwag;  cogn.  with  Dut  *wi, 
xi-ei ;  cf.  Wel.  chwig  =  whey  fermented  with 
sonr  herbs.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  serum  or  watery  part  of 
milk  separated  from  the  more  thick  or  coagu- 
lable  part,  especially  in  the  process  of  making 
cheese,  in  which  process  the  thick  part  is 
termed  curd,  and  the  thin  whey.  Various 
preparations  of  whey  are  medicinally  used  as 
sudoritics. 

■•  In  sight  of  the  fields  and  caatles  which  they  re- 
garded as  theirown.  they  had  been  glad  to  be  invited 
by  a  peasant  to  partake  of  his  whey  and  his  potatoes. 
—A/acaulity :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xii. 

2,  C7teiu. :  [SEBtm,  2.]. 

•  whey  -  face,  s.  A  pale-faced  persou. 
(Used  in  contempt.) 

"  What  soldiers,  whev-face  t ' 

Shukesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

*  whey-faced,  a.     Pale-faced. 

"  Asmauy  w7iei/-/iicedglrla."— .flJcfturdWJi."  ClaHssa, 
vl.3. 

whey-ej^,  a.  [Eng.  whey;-ey.]  Of  thenature 
of  whey  ;  i-esembhng  whey. 

"  In  sending  down  the  wheyeyp^lt  ol  thehlood  to 
the  reiues.'— fiacoii.-  Jtat.  BiU. 

^]jey.^isli,a.  [Eng.  u-ftej/; -i5?i.]  Resembling 
whey  ;  wheyey. 

•■  Wretched  he  that  quaffs 
Such  wheyi&h  liquors. "  J.  Phili/>s :  Cidwr,  L 

Whey'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wheyish;  -russ.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  whejish. 

•whih'-len,  'whib'-lin,  s.  [Etjnu.  doubt- 
ful.]   A  eunuch. 

"  God's  my  very  life,  he's  a  very  mandrake,  or  elsa 
(God  bles3u9)oueof  those  wAi6H'u;ftud  that 8  worse. 
Deltker,:  Bonett  fVhore. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte.  cur,  rule,  fall;  try. 


:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t^ 
Syrian,    ee.  o&=  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  lew. 


which— whiggarohy 
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wbifh,  *  whilk.  *  wlch,  *  wnoh. '  whiche, 

•  Wiche,  }'ro»i.  [A.S.  Atcife,  hwflc,  }nr>iic,  a 
coiitracti.d  form  of  Aici/tV  =  wliy-IiUi',  from 
hrii,  hwy  ~  wliy  (from  ft»'d  =  \vho),  «nd  /tc  = 
like;  cogii.  with  O.  Sax.  hwilik,  tvom  hipi-=. 
why,  and  ZiJt  =  like  ;  O.  Fries,  hutlik,  hufJk\ 
hirek;  DuUicelk;  IpgI.  Art;tAT=  of  wliatkiiul, 
ftom  hviy  instrumental  caseof  Acrrr  =\vho,  and 
?iAT  =  like ;  Dan.  hvilke^  (iimsc).  ktHlket 
(neut.) ;  Sw.  hvilken,  kvilket ;  Ger.  vtlflur ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  htvelik,  from  huro  =  liow,and  lik  = 
like;  Gotli.  hvelfihtf  fl-om  hut  instrumental 
case  of  hicaa  =  who,  and  leiks  =  like  ;  Lat. 
qxtalis  =  of  what  sort-  As  an  interrogative 
pronoun,  which  is  used  of  any  gender,  but  as 
a  relative  it  is  now  only  neuter.  J 

1.  An  interrogative  pronoun,  hy  which  one 
or  more  out  of  a  number  of  pei  sons  or  things, 
freiiiiently  one  out  of  two,  is  inquin-d  lor 
or  19  desired  to  be  pointed  out  or  definitively 
described. 

**  iVhich  of  youconvluc«thmeofslQf~— yoAnvltl.  46. 

2.  A  relative  pronoun,  ser\ingas  the  neuter 
of  u'/io,  and  having  as  it^  anteci-dent  one  or 
more  persons  or  things.  It  is  now  contiued 
to  things;  such  expressions  as  "Our  father 
vihich  art  in  heaven  "  being  now  obsolete. 
Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  a  clause  or  sen- 
tence :  as.  He  is  ill,  which  1  am  sorry  for, 

3.  Used  adjectively,  or  with  a  noun,  the 
relative  coming  before  the  noun. 

*•  WTiat  1  tptiilke  way  !a  he  gone  ?  he  gaii  to  ma." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,076. 

I,  Used  as  an  indefinite  prononn,  standing 
for  whichever,  any  one  whii^h,  that  which,  those 
which,  or  the  like  :  as,  Take  which  yon  please. 

%  (1)  Ifliich  was  formerly  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  the. 

"  Do  they  nut  blnapheiue  that  worthy  name  by  (A« 
wAicA  ye  are  called  f  " — JanivM  li.  7. 

(2)  Which  was  formerly  sometimes  followed 
by  OS  or  //mr,  with  the  effect  of  emphasis  or 
definiteness. 

(3)  It  was  also  sometimes  followed  by  the 
indefinite  article. 

■•  I  ahftil  him  telleu  whiche  a  gret  honour 
It  la."  Chfunrer  :  C.  T.,  e,87i 

(4)  Ji'liich  is  ivhich:  Wbich  is  the  one  and 
whielx  the  other.  A  phrase  commouly  used 
to  denote  inability  to  distinguish  between  two 
persnns  or  things. 

(5)  WTiich  sometimes  had  w}iosc  as  its  geni- 
tive. 

"  Of  maii'8  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  furbiddeii  tree,  whiysc  iiiortal  taat« 
Brought  dentil  iulo  the  world." 

Mitton:  P.  L.A-  2. 

whi9li-ev'-er,  •wlu5h-sd-ev'-er,  -pron. 
[Eug.  which;  -ever,  -soever.]  ^\Tietlier  one  or 
the  other ;  no  matter  which.  (Used  both  as 
an  adjective  and  a  nonn  ;  as,  Take  ichichever 
road  you  please ;  whidiever  of  the  roads  he 
takes. 

1  whick'-en,  s.    (Wicken.) 

Wllid,  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful.  Cf.  Welsh  cJnvid 
—  a  quick  turn.] 

1.  The  motion  of  a  hare  running  but  not 
frightened. 

2.  A  lie.    (Bums :  Death  £  Dr.  liornhook.) 

Vrlaid,  v.l,    [Whid.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  whisk  ;  to  move  nimbly. 

••  An"  morning  poussie  lohidilin'  eeeu.* 

Bums :  To  J.  LapratJb, 

2.  To  lie,  to  fib. 

Whi'-dah,  why'-dah,  ».    [Native  name.] 
Geog. :  A  mai  itiine   province  of  Dahomey, 
on  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

whidah-bird,  whydah-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Widow-bird  (Vidua  paradisea\ 
or  Broad-shafted  Whidali-bird,  from  equator- 
ial West  Africa.  Male  black  on  head,  back, 
and  tail;  brilliant  red  upon  the  nape  and 
lower  parts  of  the  body;  female  brownish 
yellow  on  head,  breast  and  borders  of  wings 
rose  colour.  Length  of  body  about  fi\e 
inches,  tail  eleven  inches;  female  somewhat 
smaller.  The  song  is  simple  bnt  pleasing, 
and  these  birds  are  bi-ought  to  Europe  in 
considerable  numbers  and  .sold  a.s  cage  birds. 
They  are  generally  called  by  dealers  IJinls  of 
Paradise,  and  sometimes  Paradise  Widow- 
birds.  Used  in  a  wider  sense  of  any  species 
of  the  genus  Vidua  (q.v.).  The  name  Wi'low- 
bird,  or  Widow,  is  also  applied  with  a  quali- 
fying epithet  to  allied  genera ;  Uie  species 
of  Coliuspasser  being   popularly  known  as 


Mourning  Widows,  and  the  single  species  of 
Cliera  (Chera  cajfni)  as  the  Loug-Iidled  Widow- 
bird. 

whldah-flnoh,  wbydaw-fiach,  ». 

OrnithoUnjy : 

1.  The  Whidah-bltxl  (q.v.). 

"The  bird  on  the  wtiiK  Ik  liio  loliydnh-jtneh.  remark- 
ablo  for  tbc  enurinuun  pliiiiioji  Mltli  vi|ili-1i  ttiv  t»ll  uf 
tlio  iiinl«  liird  U  decomted  during  the  brvHllug  neasou.' 
—  »'««»!<■«.■  «»v'y.  Ihgr.  AHiftutU,  i.  2C4. 

2,  Any  species  of  the  gcuus  Vidua,  consist- 
ing of  tropical  and  South- African  lluehes,  with 
long  wings  and  a  b^at-shaped  tail,  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  wliich  become  excessively 
lengthened  in  the  male  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  drop  oflT  when  incubation  is  over. 
Most  of  the  speeies  seek  tlieir  food  on  the 
ground,  gi-ncrally  subsisting  on  gra.ss  seeds 
and  insects ;  but  they  pass  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bteeditig  season  among  the 
liranches  of  trees,  as  atlording  the  most  con- 
venient situation  for  the  bestowal  of  their 
abnormally  long  tdls,  whilst  some  arc  found 
inhabiting  the  reedy  parts  of  the  continent  iti 
the  neiglibonrhooa  of  great  rivers.  Their 
nests  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Weaver- 
birds.  The  best  known  species  are  the  Vidua 
jxiradisea  [Widow-bird]  and  V.  erythrorhyn- 
chus,  the  Red-billed  Whidah-finch,  wliich  is 
somewhat  sniallei". 

•  wbid-er,  adv.    (Whither.] 

•  whid-er-ward,  adv.    I^hitberward.] 

whifi^  *  weffe,  s.  [An  imitative  word.  Cf. 
jnijT,  pipe,  ttc. ;  cogn.  with  Welsh  diwif=& 
whitf,  a  puff";  chwi_ffls=to  puff;  chrntf=a. 
gust ;  Dan.  vijt  =  a  putf,  a  gust ;  Ger.  pif-jtciff, 
used  to  denote  a  sudden,  explosive  sound.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  sudden  expulsion  of  smoke,  or  the 
like,  from  the  mouth  ;  a  putf. 

"  The  Bktpi<er  be  blew  a  whiff  from  hlfi  pli>e. 
Aiid  a  sconiful  hmgh  IiiUKned  lie." 

Lonafellovt:   \9recltof  Ott  Eeapenu. 

2.  A  short  blast  or  gust  of  air ;  a  gust  of 
air  conveying  sonic  smell. 

"  A  vhiff 

Of  stale  debauch,  forth  lasulng  troui  the  sties 
That  Law  baa  hceiiaeU."        Cotvpcr:  Ta^k.  Iv.  459. 

3.  A  hasty  view ;  a  glimpse.    (Pror.) 

i.  A  name  used  at  Oxfoi-d  and  other  places 
on  the  Thames  for  a  light  kind  of  outrigged 
biiat.  It  is  timber -built  throughout,  tlius 
dilfitring  from  a  skiff,  which  is  a  racing-boat, 
usually  of  cedar,  and  covered  with  canvas  for 
some  distance  at  the  bow  and  stern. 

IL  Ichthy, :  [Mary-soleJ. 

Wbifit;  v.t.     [Whiff,  s.] 

1.  To  puff;  to  emit  in  puffs  or  whiffs. 

2.  To  consume  in  whiffs ;  to  smoke. 

3.  To  blow  ;  to  carry  on  the  wind. 

"Tlie  smoke  took  bliu  [Emi>ed(>cles),  nud  wA^f  him 
nj)  into  tlie  iuoou.'—Ben  Jonson  :  A'eivs  from  tlio  Xew 
WorlU. 

*  i.  To  carry,  as  by  a  slight  blast  or  puff  of 
wind  ;  to  blow. 

"  it  waa  acorufully  whiffed  OHldft" — Curlyta:  French 
Beool.,  pU  i.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iL 

*  5.  To  drink  ;  to  consume  by  driiiking. 
(Perhaps  in  this  sense  confounded  with  quajf.) 

"OiKTsnuiuiv  whiffed  the  great  draagbt." — Ur'juharl  : 
Siibclais,  bk   1.,  cli.  xxxix. 

•  Whir-fet,  s.    [Eng.  whif,  s. ;  dimin,  suff. 
-e(.]    A  little  whiff. 

whiff'-ing.  s.    [Whiff.]    A  mode  of  fishing 
for  bass,  mackerel,  pollack,  &c  tSee  extract.) 

"  Whiffing,  the  process  of  slowly  towing  the  biilt 
(acitlliiig  cT  pnlliuK  iu  tbeknowu  baiuitsuf  the  Oah;.' 
—Field.  Dec  2«,  isas. 

Whir-fle,  v.i.  &  t.    [A  frequent,  from  whiff,  v. 
('l-v.).J 
A-  Intransitive: 
I.  To  veer  about  as  the  wind  does, 

"If  tlio  winds  trhi^tt'oAmxit  to  the  south. ''—/)aniirftfr.- 
Dite.  of  Windn.  cii.  vl. 

*  2.  To  change  from  one  opinion  or  course 
to  another ;  to  use  evasions;  to  prevaricate; 
to  be  llekle  and  nnstnady. 

"  For,  just  (1.1  Iiifn-«t  u-hifli'd  on  b!s  mind, 
Ha  AnAtollitiu  left,  or  TbmciHiu  loln'd." 

Hart*:  UuloaiUM, 

*  3.  To  drink,  to  quaff. 

*  B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  disperse  with  a  whiff  or  puff ;  to  blow 
away  ;  to  scatter,  to  dissipate. 

••  WhifftttLwny  thene  truthi."— Jftw* 

2.  To  shake  or  wave  quickly. 


Wtaif'-fle.  $.     [A  dimiu.  from  wk\fft  •.  (q.v.).] 
A  life  oi  huiall  llute. 

whiine-tree,   «.     A  bar  to  which   Uic 

tunH-s  of  an  aiiimars  harneiw  are  connected, 
and  wlifuliy  tin-  vehicle  is  drawn  ;  a  Whipple- 
tree.  The  icrma  single,  double,  and  treble 
tree  are  more  convenient,  and  expressive  of 
their  capacity. 

•  whlf '-flor.  s.    [Eng.  whitfU,  a.  ;  -er.J 

1.  (_>iu'  who  wliiflles;  one  who  frequently 
changes  his  opinions  or  course  ;  one  who  a»ea 
sliiits  or  evasions  in  argument;  a  llcklo  or 
unsteady  person  ;  a  liitler. 

2.  A  piper  or  fifer. 

3.  A  wand-boarer  to  head  a  jirocession  ;  an 
officer  who  led  the  way  in  pnicensions,  and 
who  cleared  the  way  by  blowing  a  liom  or 
trumpet ;  any  j>ersun  who  ted  the  way  Id  a 
procession. 

*'  Whifflert  orlRlnfttI;  bended  nmilea  or  prirceuloni 
Ai  tifen  or  iilt>crB;  In  proocu  of  tlin*  tlia  word 
whijfirrt,  whlcl)  niul  ftlMA^t  h«t-u  UMd  Lu  the  oeiiau  of  k 
lifiT,  cKiiie  to  slKtilfy  Anv  ih-moii  who  wont  lirforc  In 
n  proceulou."— /'uiHV.'  lilnttrntioni  nf  .SA<t<t«(p»ir«. 

%  Hence,  a  harbinger  of  any  kind.  (So* 
extract  under  Shocino-horm,  II.  I.) 

whig  (1), «.    [Wnnv.J 

•  I.  Acidulated  whey,  sometimes  mixed  with 
buttcrutilk  and  sweet  herbs,  used  as  a  cooling 
beverage.    (Prov,') 

"  With  leeks  and  onion*,  tfhiff  nnd  wlicy.* 

fSreiOH  :  Workt  <if  a  \'«\jmg  trie. 

2:  Whey.    (Scotch.) 

whig  (2),  *  Whlgg,  «.  &  a.    [For  ctym.  see  ei- 

tracUJ 

A-  As  suhstantite : 

Kng.  Hist.:  A  term  applied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  great  political  parties  In 
Great  Britain.  Origiually  it  was  a  Scottisli 
term,  and  ap}>eai's  to  have  been  l]i~st  used  in 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Cliarlcs  I.,  and  in 
England  in  that  of  Charles  IL  Accoiding  to 
Bislmp  Burnet's  account  (Ou-'ii  Timu,  bk.  1.) 
of  the  origin  of  the  word  : 

"The  ponth-wi'st  counties  of  Scottnnd  Imvo  soldom 
com  i.-iiijugh  to  Ht-rve  tlit^ui  all  tbe  yenr  round,  Hnd  tbe 
nortlii^ru  ikitU  prottuciug  mora  tliui  tbey  uvd.  tliuM 
In  tbe  wosl  went  in  summer  \.<>  buy  nt  l.cith  tliv  Htureo 
tliitt  aiiiie  (rom  the  north.  From  tin-  word  vliiirffatn. 
Uf^ed  in  driviuR  tlielr  hoi'sea,  nil  tliat  drove  won-  cnlled 


!  whipgainor$,  coutracted  into  whig»-    Now  iu  the 

Senr  before  the  news  cnine  down  of  duke  UAUilUon's 
ofwtt,  tbe  ministers  nnimnted  tlielr  peojiie  to  rl(* 
-         -  5b:«    '  -■ 

iirpari 

fury,  pniyiug  and  preacliing  nil  tin-  wny  ii*  tiny  cnnio. 
Tlie  iiiimiuia  of  Argyle  Kud  nin  i>nrty  cone  Kud  hfjidi^ 
them,  they  being  xbuut  6,ooo.  This  wns  cnlliil  the 
"  WlilgKfniirs'  Inroad';  and  ever  after  thitt  nil  «lio 
opposed  the  court  came  In  contempt  to  be  cnlled 
whigs. 

From  Scotland  the  term  was  transfen-ed  to 
England,  and  was  applied  to  the  political 
party  opposed  to  the  Tnries.  It  M-as  first 
assumed  as  a  party  name  by  those  who  were 
chiefly  instmmentai  in  placing  William  111.  on 
the  throne.  As  a  political  term  it  lias  now 
almost  fallen  out  of  use,  being  suiterseiled  by 
the  term  Liberal,  the  more  extreme  nietnlwrs 
I'f  which  ]tarty  have  assumed  the  nante  of 
Radicals.  [Liberal,  Uadical,  Toby,  Wbiqa- 
MORE.]  During  tlie  colonial  and  revolutionKry 
period  of  tlio  United  Stales  the  term  '\\'\n\z.  was 
applied  to  those  who  opposed  the  ItritfsK  rnle, 
those  who  favored  it  being  styled  Tori'-s.  In 
18:H  it  was  adopted  as  the  nnmo  of  tbe  sue- 
cortsors  of  the  old  >'tttioual  Itepublicau  party. 
The  Whig  party  died  uut  after  I.S52,  and  was 
succoeded  by  tlie  present  Ke)mblicau  i>arty, 

B.  As  adj.  :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Whigs  ;  composed  of  or  proposed  by  Whigs. 

"Atl..clK-d    to    tbe    IVf.i'j  y^Tty.'—Bnrka :   App€<a 
from  the  Xcw  to  thr  Old  WMyi. 

whig,  V.i.  &  t.     [Prob.  connected  wiU*  A.& 
vKcgiDi  =  to  move,  to  agitate,  to  move  along.) 

A,  Intrans. :  To  moveat  an  easy  and  steady 
pare  ;  to  jog  along. 

"Wa*  ^himjiny  ciuinlly  »wa*  hame."— Sco«.-   Oity 
Mannertng,  cil.  Xxlv. 

B.  Trans. :  To  urge  forward,  as  a  horse. 
TI  Scotch  in  both  uses. 

whig'-a-more,  whig'-ga-moro,  5.  [Wuio, 

s.]  A  whig  ;  a  Utiii  uf  contempt  upjilied  to  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian. 

"  It  Una  eood  fur  my  health  to  com*  In  the  cat*  tf 
tbe  v!hi<j  tenure  Iwillio  bodice''— :*i»«.*   Ao*  Hay.  ch. 

whlgamores*  raid,  ».    [Enoaoement, 

II.  -.1 

•  whigr'-gar-ch^,  s.    tPormcd  lh)m  wh.9,  •., 


boil,  ho^ ;  pout,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^U     Inftt 
-cjijut,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -|ilon  =  zhiin.    -clous*  -tious,  -slons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  kc.  =  bel,  d^L 
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whiggery— whimsicality 


on  analogy  of  oligarchy^  &c.]    Government  by 
WLigs. 

•'  They  will  not  recognise  any  covernraent  lu  Gr^at 

Britilu  out  tehigaarchy  ovXy. "—Steift :  Conduct  (>/  the 

AUie*.    (AppeudU.) 

whig'-ger-3^,  s.  (Eng.  whig,  s. ;  -ery.]  The 
principles  of  the  Whigs  ;  Whiggism. 

WhigT-ffis^  <^-     [Eng.  whig,  s. ;  ■isk.']    Per- 
taining or  relating  to  Whigs  ;  partaking  of  the 
principles  of  Whigs  ;  characteristic  of  Whigs. 
•■A  portion  of  the  Toriea,  with  tlieir  old  leader. 
Dauby,  nX  their  hend,  l)epin  to  hold   Whiggith   Ion- 
gURge."— J/(icnu/ay;  Bist.  Sng.,  ch.  vL 

Whig'-eish-lf,adv,  [Eag.  whiggUh ; -hj.]  In 
a  whiggish  manner. 

Wlrig'-gi;^m,  s.  [Eng.  whig,  s.  ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  the  Whigs  ;  wliiggery, 

"  Aiid,  thouKh  be  had  never  been  fiictlous,  his  poli- 
tical i)|>iijions  had  a  tiJige  of  fyhiggism." — Macauiay  : 
EUi.  Eng..  ch.  viil. 

•  WhJg'-lmg,  s.  [Eng.  whig,  s.  ;  dimin.  sufT. 
-ling.]  A  petty  or  insignificant  Whig.  (Used 
in  contempt.) 

wbig-ma-Ieer'-ie,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.J 

A.  As  mibst.  :  A  trinket,  a  nicknack,  a 
whim.    (Scotch.) 

"  Nane  o"  yere  whigmaleeriet  and  cuxUeworlles."— 
Bcott :  Rob  Hoy.  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dealing  in  gimcracks ;  whim- 
sical. 

while^  •  whil,  *  whyle.  *  wyie,  5.  &  conj. 
[A.S.  hio^il  =.  a  time  ;  cogu.  with  Icel.  hvila  = 
a  place  of  rest,  a  bed  ;  Dan.  hvile  =  rest ;  Sw, 
hvila  —  rest ;  O  H.  Ger.  htoila  ;  Ger.  weile  ; 
Goth.  /t7«cito=:a  time,  season;  and  perhaps 
also  with  Lat.  qidcs  =  rest.} 

A»  As  snbstantive : 

1.  A  time  ;  a  space  of  time ;  especially  a 
short  space  of  time  during  which  something 
happens,  or  is  to  happen,  or  be  done. 

"  I  (or  a  tehilf  will  leare  yon," 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Meantre.  v. 

*  2,  A  turn,  a  return.  (\Vycliffe:  1  Kings 
xxiv.  20.) 

B.  As  conjunction : 

1.  During  the  time  that:  as,  While  I  write 
you  sleep. 

2.  As  long  as  ;  whilst. 

"  tiee  your  memory  ;  you  will  eenalbly  experience  a 

CdiiHl  improveioem.,  vihUe  you  take  care  not  to  over- 
i  it.'  —  Watti, 

3.  At  the  same  time  that. 

"  Pftiufully  to  pore  upon  a  book 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth  :  tchUe  truth  the  whll« 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyeHi^ht  of  his  look. 

Shakeap.  :  lice's  Labour't  Lolt,  L  L 

•4.  TilL 

••  While  then,  God  be  with  yon  I" 

Shtiketp.  :  Macbeth.  HI  1, 

^  (1)  The  while:  During  the  time  that  some- 
thing else  is  going  on  ;  in  the  meantime. 

"  Put  on  the  gown  the  icftiVa." 
Shaketp.  :  Merry  tVit>es<tf  WintHor,  i\.  3. 

(2)  Worth  while:  Worth  the  expenditure  of 
time  which  would  be  required  ;  worth  the 
time,  pains,  labour,  or  expense  involved. 

*  (3)  Whih  was  formerly  used  in  exclama- 
tions of  grief:  as,  Alas,  the  while  I 

While,  v.t.  &  i.    [While,  s.] 
A.  TraTisiHve: 

1.  To  cause  to  pass  pleasantly,  or  without 
languor,  irksomeness,  or  weariness.  (Usually 
followed  by  away.) 

"  Here  in  seclusion,  as  a  widow  may, 
The  lovely  lady  whiled  the  hours  aurav' 

Longfetiow :  Student's  Tals. 

•2.  To  spend. 

"To while  Bo  much  time  In  peroRiiig  this  dlBquid' 
Uon.'—Pegge :  Anecdote*,  p.  229. 

*  B*  Intrans.  :  To  loiter ;  to  pass  slowly. 

**  To  jjasa  away  the  whiling  moments.'— iSftfeIti  .■ 
Spectator.  No.  532. 

•  wMle'-mele,  adv.  [Eng.  while,  and  enff. 
-viele,  as  in  piecemeal,  &c.]    By  turns. 

"Ten  thousand  by  eche  monetb  «AiZ«me7«."— ITy. 
diffe :  a  King$  v.  14, 

•  whDe'-ness.  s.  [Eng.  while;  -iiess.]  Change. 

"  Aneutia  whom  is  .  .  .  nether  schadewiog  of  tohile* 
n«M  or  tyiue."—Wgcliffe :  Jamet  L  17. 

•  wliil-ere',  *  whyle-are,  adv.  [Eng.  while, 
and  ere.]  A  little  time  ago  or  before  ;  some 
time  ago;  erewhile. 

"  Let  us  be  Jocund.    Will  yon  troll  the  catcb 
You  taught  me  bat  wfiilera  f  ' 

ShoAetp*.  .*  Tempest.  111.  !L 

Vlules,  adv.  [Eng.  whilCj  with  adverbial  6u£ 
-e5.j 


*  1.  While ;  during  the  time  that ;  as  long  as ; 
at  the  same  time  that. 

"  While*  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling."  Shakcsp.  :  Henry  V.,  v.  %. 

2.  Sometimes  ;  at  times.    {Scotch.) 
"For  a'  the  noneense  maggots  that  ye  whiles  take 
into  your  head."— .Scw«  .■  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxviii. 

whil'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [While,  r.] 

*  'whlUng-tlmef  s.    A  time  of  waiting. 

"  The    whiling-time.    the    gathering   together    and 
litiiig  a  little  b^fure  dinner,  ifl  the  most  awkwantly 

,   ^ed  away  of  an;    '      "      '  '  '         '     ' 

Steele  :  Spectator. 

Wllilk,  8.     [Wbelk.) 

Whilk,  pron.     [Which.]    {Scotch.) 

whil'-ly,  v.t.  [Prob.  connected  with  wheedle 
(q.v.).]   To  cajole  by  wheedling;  to  wliillywha. 

wMl'-ly-wha.  whil'-ly-whaw,  v.t,  &  i. 
[Whilly.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cajole,  to  wheedle ;  to  de- 
lude by  specious  pretences. 

B.  IntraTis. :  To  utter  ca^jolery  or  wheed- 
ling speeches.    {Scotch.) 

whil'-lj^-wha,  whil'-Ii-whaw,  s.  &  a. 

[Whillywha,  v.] 

A.  As  sjibstantive : 

1.  Idle  cajoling  speeches  ;  flummery. 

"  Learn  the  way  of  blawing  in  a  womaji*8  lug  wi'  a 
youT  whillywhas I  '—Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  shuffler. 

"  You  soon  begin  to  suspect  a  whiilytBha." — J.   Wil- 
ton :  Noctes  Ambrosiance.  i.  119. 

B.  As  adj. :  Characterized  by  cajolerj- ;  not 
to  be  depended  on. 

whil'-om,  *  whil'-ome,  *whyl-oine,  arfy. 

[A.S.  hwilum,  dat.  of  hicil  =  a.  while.]     For- 
merly, once,  of  old,  erewhile. 

"  On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Are  domes  where  whilovie  kings'  did  make  repair." 
Byron  :  CMlde  Earold.  L  22. 

WhUst,  "whilest,  adv.  [Eng.  whiles,  with 
excrescent  t,  as  in  amidst^  amongst,  &c.] 
While. 


ShaJcesp.  :  Henry  mi.,  lit  2. 

*%  The  whilst : 

(1)  In  the  meantime. 

"HI    call  sir  Toby  the  whilst."— Shakesp :   Ttcel/th 
y^ight.  iv.  2. 

(2)  While. 

"  The  whilst,  amus'd,  you  hear. " 

Thomson  :  Castle  qf  Indolence,  L  IS. 

'whim  (1),  s.  [Icel.  hvima  =  U)  wander  with 
the  eyes,  as  a  silly  person  ;  xnm  =.  giddiuess, 
folly.]  A  sudden  turn  or  stert  of  the  mind  ; 
a  sudden  fancy  ;  a  freak,  a  caprice. 

"  Toucbiug  thy  harp  as  the  whim  came  on  thee." 
Matthew  Arnold  :  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

%  For  the  difference  between  freak  and 
whim,  see  Freak. 

whim  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  hoisting- 
device  operated  by  horse-power,  to  wind  a 
rope  and  draw  a  kibble  or  bucket  from  a  mine. 
The  rope  is  passed  over  a  pulley  and  around  a 
drum  on  a  vertical  shaft  provided  with  a 
cross-bar,  to  which  a  pair  of  traces  is  con- 
nected.   (Also  written  whin.) 

if  Tfltim  is  used  locally  =  mine,  «.  Thug 
Tully  Whim,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck=  Tully 
Mine. 

whlm-gin*  s. 

Hilling :  The  same  as  Whim  (2), 
whim-rope,  s. 

Mining:  A  rope  by  which  the  kibble  is 
attached  to  the  windiug-engine  or  whim. 

trhlm-shaft^  s. 

Minwg:  The  shaft  by  which  the  stuff  is 
drawn  out  of  a  mine. 

*wMm,  v.i.  &  t.    [Whim  OX  s.] 

A»  Intrans. :  To  indulge  in  whims ;  to  be 
subject  to  whims  or  capricious  faucies  ;  to  be 
giddy.    {Congrcve:  Way  of  the  World,  iv.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  influence  by  whims  or  odd 
£ancies. 

"  How  he  cam©  to  be  lekimmed  off  from  it,  as  hia 
eipreealon  was,"—  Ward  :  life  of  Dr.  Henry  More. 

Whim'-hle,  s.    [Wimble.] 

Wh&n'-brel,  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent;  prob. 
from  the  cry  of  the  bird.     Cf.  titterel.} 

Ornith. :  Num^nins  phtEopus,  ■widely  distri- 
buted from  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  to 


the  north  of  Africa  and  India,  visiting  Eng- 
land in  its  spring  and  autumn  migrations, 
occasionally  breeding  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
It  resembles  the  Curlew  (q.v.),  but  is  smaller, 
and  has  a  proportionately  shorter  bill ;  lengtli 
of  male  sixteen  inches,  female  somewhat 
larger.  Plumage  bright  ash-colour,  witli 
streaks  of  brown  on  neuk  and  breast ;  a  band 
of  yellowish-white  on  middle  of  head,  with  a 
wider  brown  baud  on  eacli  side ;  belly  and 
abdomen  white;  feathei-s  of  back  and  scapu- 
lars deep  brown  in  the  middle,  bordered  witli 
brighter  brown  ;  tail  ashy-brown,  with  oblique 
brown  bands ;  bill  blackish,  inclining  to  red 
at  base;  feet  lead-colour.  The  Whimbrel  is 
probably  the  "Curlew-knave"  of  the  old 
Household  Books ;  its  flesh  is  still  esteemed 
for  the  table,  and  its  eggs  are  as  higlily 
valued  as  those  of  the  plover. 

*Tvhim'-ling.  s.  [Eng.  whim  (1),  s.  ;  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.]    A  person  full  of  whims. 

"Go.  whimling,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating 
loavea  out  o£  the  kitcbing."— Beaiim.  <t  riel. :  Cox- 
comb, Iv. 

*  Whim'-m^,  a,    [Eng.  whim  (1),  s.  ;  -y.)    Rxll 

of  wliims  ;  whimsical,  capricious. 

"The  study  of  Rabbinical  literature  either  fiods  a 
ni&u  tchimtny,  or  makes  him  ao.'—ColcT-idge. 

" whimpe, * Whjrmpe,  v.  i.  [Low  Ger.  wernem^ 
Ger.  jvimmern  =  to  whimper.]     To  whimper. 
"There  shall  be  lutractaliilea,  that  will  whtnifte  and 
whine."— Z-arimcr;  Ser.  be/ore  Edw.  VI.,  Maxch  22. 

whim'-per,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  ft-om 
whimpe  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  cry  with  a  low  whining 
voice ;  to  whine. 

*■  The  father  by  bis  authority  Bhould  always  stop 
this  sort  of  crying,  and  sileucv  their  whimpering." — 
Locke:  On  Education, 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  in  a  low,  whining 
tone  :  as.  To  whimper  out  complaints. 

■whim'-per,  5.  [Whimper,  v.]  A  low,  peevish 
or  whining  cry. 

"The  first  whimper  was  borne  upon  oar  eara."*- 
Field,  A\n\  1.  1985. 

%  To  be  on  the  whimper:  To  be  in  a  peevish, 
crying  state.     {Colloq.) 

■whun'-per-er,  s.  [Eng.  whimper,  v. ;  •er.) 
One  who  whimpers. 

whim'-per-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &,  s.  [Whimper, 
v.] 

A*  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb.) 

C  As  subst. :  A  low,  muttered  cry ;  a 
whimper. 

"  What  waa  there  in  thy  purse,  thou  keep'st  eucb  a- 
whimperingf—BenJonton:  OipAes  Metamorphosed.. 

*whim,'-pled  (le  as  el),  a.  (Prob.  con- 
nected with  whimper.]   bistorted  with  crying. 

"ThU  whimpled,  whining.  VTbliud,  wayward  boy." 
Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  lii.  L 

•  whim'-^ey  (l),  s,  [Norw.  kvimsa ;  Dan. 
viinse  =  to  skip  ;  jump  from  one  thing  to 
another.)  [Whim  (1),  5.]  A  whim,  a  freak, 
a  caprice,  an  odd  fancy. 

"  I  can  feel 
A  whimsey  in  my  blood."        Ben  Jonton  :  Folpont, 

whim'-fey  (2),  s.    [Whim  (2),  s.] 

1.  Mining:  An  engine  used  to  draw  up 
coals  ;  the  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
old  atmospheric  engines. 

2.  A  small  warehouse-crane  for  lifting  goods 
to  the  upper  storeys, 

*whim'-9ej^,  v.t.     [Whimsey  (1),  s.]    To  fiU 

with  whimseys  or  whims. 

"  To  have  a  man's  bniius  whimtied  with  his  weaJth," 
~Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Rule  a  Wife  £  have  a  Wife, 

Whim'-^ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  whims{ey):  -icaZ.] 

1.  Full  of  whims ;  capricious ;  having  fenci- 
fhl  or  capricious  fancies  ;  odd. 

"  If  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride. 
This  whimsical  virgin  forget." 

Byron  :  Reply  to  tome  Verses. 

2.  Strange,  curious,  freakish. 

"Offering  a  wfttrTuicallDsult  to  the  government. ''~' 
Jilacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

3.  Odd  in  appearance  ;  fanciful,  fantastic 

"  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  edifices  of 
nature,  nor  for  raising  any  whimsical  superstructure 
upon  her  plans.*— ^dtf wo Ji ;  Spectator,  No.  98. 

Whim-si-cSl'-it-tS^,  s.  [Eng.  whimsical;  -ity.] 
Whimsicalness. 

"The  whimsicality  of  my  father!  brain  wm  far 
from  haviug  the  whole  honour  of  thlB."^^flr»i« . 
Tristram  Shandy.  voL  ilL.  ob.  xxzilL 


l&te,  t&t,  Gkrot  ^mldst,  what,  f^  &ther ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  ur*  marine ;  go,  pot,. 
or.  wore,  w^u;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciirdi  vnlte,  our,  role,  foU ;  tr7»  Sj^rlan.    C9,09  =  e;  ey^a;  an  =  kw. 
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wWm-i^iHJal-lj^,  adv.  [EiiR.  whijnsical :  -ly.] 
Ill  a  wliiinsical  iiiauner ;  oddly,  freakishly, 
funtastJcally. 

"There  Is  not,  i>«rliA]is,  n  more  wAfrruioo/Jy  dUmM 
figure  \aii!xtare:'—UotdtTHUh:  ThtBtv,  No-l.  (lutrud.l 

whlm'~^i-oal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  whimsical  ; 
-ncss.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  whim- 
sical ;  whiiiisicil  disposition  ;  odd  turuper. 

"  Every  oue  valueii  Mr.  Povie:  uiie  for  .  .  .  Another 
for  his  tefii^iuicaUieu.' —l'op«  :  Letter  to  Mr,  Blount. 


*  whim' "5^, 


[Whimsev.] 


•  Whim'-whilm,  5.  [A  reduplication  of  Eng. 
whim  (1),  s.J  A  plaything,  a  toy,  a  wliiin,  a 
fancy. 

"Theyll  pull  ye  all  to  pieces  for  your  whimwhamt.' 
Be-ium.  .(■  /Vflf. :  LUtU  Thi«f. 

whin  (1),  s.  [Wei.  chxL'yn  =  (I)  weeds,  (2)  a 
weed.  (Skeat.)  Prior  suggests  Dau.  hven  = 
bent  grass.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the 
genus  Ulex,  and  especially  for  Ulex  eiiropieus. 
It  is  the  common  name  of  that  specie»  iu 
Scotland. 

IT  Used  ia  the  plural  for  whin-bushes  grow- 
ing, as  they  do,  gregariously,  so  as  to  cover  a 
larger  or  smaller  space  with  a  thorny  brake. 

"Mr.  Laldlay  drew  his  t«e  ehot  and  got  among  the 
whim  .'—Field,  Oct.  8.  1886. 

t(2)  Ononis  arvensis. 

2.  Petrol. :  Whinstone  (q.v.). 

whin-axe,  s.  An  instrument  used  for 
extirpating  whin  from  land. 

whin-herry,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Vaccinium,  specially  V. 
MyrUllus. 

•whin-bird,  5. 

Ornith.  :  An  unidoutifled  bird  ;  probably 
the  wliinchat  (q.v.). 

"  Qrent  variety  of  finchea  and  other  small  birds, 
whereof  one  very  smnll,  called  a  whin-bird,  marked 
with  five  yellow  spots.  »nd  leaser  thaii  a  wren."— 
Browne :  Norfolk  Bird*. 

Whln-hrulser,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting 
and  bruising  furze  or  whins  for  fodder  for 
cattle. 

whin  (2),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as 
Whim  (2). 

whin  (3),  8.    [Wheen,  $,] 

whin'-oh^t,  s.    [Eng.  whin  (1),  and  c?iat.] 

Ornith.  :  Saxicola  rubetra,  closely  allied  to 
and  externally  resembling  the  Stoiiechat  (q.v.), 
from  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  white  streaks  on  the  head  and  neck,  by 
the  absence  of  white  on  the  wing-coverts,  and 
by  the  border  of  rusty  yellow  on  the  featht-rs 
of  the  upper  parts.  [Cf.  extract  under  Whin- 
bird.]  It  arrives  in  England  about  tlie  end 
of  April,  and  nests  on  the  ground,  laying  four 
to  six  bluish-green  eggs,  and  producing  two 
broods  in  the  season.  Length  about  five 
inches. 

whine,  v.i.  [A.S.  hvHnan;  cogn.  with  IceL 
vhina  =  to  whiz,  to  whir  ;  Dan.  hvine  =  to 
whistle,  to  whine  ;  Sw.  hvina  =  to  whistle  ;  cf. 
IceL  kveina~to  wail;  Goth,  kwalnon  — to 
mourn  ;  Sansc.  kvaii  =  to  buzz.] 

1,  To  express  sorrow,  distress,  or  complaint 
by  a  plaintive,  drawling  cry ;  to  moan  ;  to 
complain  in  a  mean  or  unmanly  way. 

"  TIs  true.  1  could  not  whine  cor  sigh, 
I  know  but  to  obtalu  or  die. ' 

Byron:  f^ Giaour. 

2.  To  make  a  similarnoise.  (Said  of  dogs 
and  other  animals.) 

"  I  like  a  dog,  could  blteaa  well  as  lo/tine." 

Pope  :    Wife  of  Bath's  Prolonue,  162. 

whine,  s.  [Whine,  v.]  A  drawling,  plaintive 
tone  ;  the  nasal,  puerile  tone  of  mean  com- 
plaint ;  mean  or  unmanly  complaint. 

"  The  cant  and  tohine  of  a  mendicaut"— Co^an  .*  On 
thePiiMion;  \>t.  11.,  ch.  IIL 

Whin'-er,  a.  [Eng.  whin{e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  wlio 
whines. 

"The  sect  of  tchtnert  or  grumblers  (for  It  deserves 
to  be  stiginiitlzed  by  no  very  honoumble  name),  fur 
nlshes  a  very  iiroi>er  subject  for  ridicule."— A'nfii.' 
Winter  Evening*,  even.  14. 

Whinge, ''.£.    [Whine,??.]    Towhine   {Scotch.) 

"  If  ouy  whIggUh  uthUiffln  sot. 
To  blame  i-oor  Matthew  dare  man." 
Bums :  Klegy  on  Ca/it.  Hendarsoru    (The  EpitapK) 

Whing'-er,  s.    [Whinvakd.]    a  sort  of  hanger 


used  as  a  knifn  at   meals  and  in  broils  ;  a 
poniard.    {Scotch,) 

"  Wl'  the  ntatol  and  the  whinger  In  the  tae  hand. 
and  the   Ulble  lu   the  other.'— .SooK.  Old  Mortality. 

oh.  xlv. 

whin-ing,      *whyn-ing,     pr.   par.  or    a. 

[Whine,  v.] 

whin'-ing~lj^.  adv.  [Eng.  whiniryj ;  ■iy.\  In 
a  whining  manner. 

Whin'-n3^,  a.    [Eng.  wAinCl),  8.;  -j/.l 

1.  Abounding  in  whins  or  furze-bushes. 

"Oateskale  being  a  *eMnnp  place."  — JVlcAofMN  it 
Bum  :   Westmoreland  *  Cumbertand,  11.  Sli>. 

2.  Abounding  in  or  resembling  wliiiistone. 

wMn'-nj^,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word  ;  cf.  Eng. 
whine,  and  Lat.  hinnio=  to  whinny.]  To 
utter  the  sound  of  a  horse  ;  to  neigh. 

"  And  tho  he  were  as  nakcid  a*  my  nail, 
Yet  he  could  whinny  tbi'ii.  and  watf  the  tall." 

Ilraytan  :   The  Moon-Calf. 

whin'-ny,  s.  [Whinnv,  v.]  The  actof  whin- 
nying ;  a  neigli. 

whin-Stone,  *  qtihin-atane,  *  quhyn- 
stane,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  prob.  from  Kng. 
lohiii  (1),  and  stone.] 

Petrol. :  A  term  used  in  Scotland  as  synony- 
mous with  greenstone  (q  v.),  but  applied  by 
miners  and  quarrymen  to  any  hard,  resisting 
rock  which  cornea  in  the  way  of  their  opera- 
tions.    (Page.) 

•whin-yard.  ' whin'-i-ard,  s.  [Etym. 
doulitful ;'  perhajis  from  A'S.  winnan  =  to 
fight ;  and  geard  ■=  a  rod,  a  yard.]  A  sword 
or  hanger. 

"  He  suatoh'd  hU  whimjard  uii." 

Bnth-r  :  ffudibrot.  I.  IL 

whip,  •whip-pen,  "whyp-pyn,  v.t.  k.  i. 
[Original  meaning,  to  move  rai>idly  ;  cf.  Dut. 
ivipjten  =  to  skip,  to  hasten,  to  flog;  Low 
Ger.  wippen,  wuppen  =  to  go  up  and  down, 
as  on  a  seesaw ;  Dan.  vippe  =  to  seesaw,  to 
rock  ;  Sw.  inppa  =  to  wag,  to  jerk,  to  flog  ; 
Ger.  wippen  =  to  move  up  and  down,  to  see- 
saw, to  flog;  Gael,  cuip  =  a  whip;  Wei. 
chwip  =  a  quick  turn ;  chwipio  =  to  move 
briskly  or  nimbly.  The  h,  therefore,  appears 
not  to  have  belonged  to  the  word  originally.] 

A.  Transitii'e : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  move  suddenly  and  quickly  ;  to  take 
or  seize  with  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  snatcli ; 
to  carry,  convey,  or  move  suddenly  and  ra- 
pidly. (Generally  followed  by  a  preposition, 
as  away,  off,  ont,  up,  &e.) 

"  The  aultau,  furious,  called  a  mate,  and  said. 
'0  Musta.  straightway  wAii>  me  oJfhU  head.'" 
r.  B.  Atdrich:  TTie  Worlds  Way. 

2.  To  make  to  turn  or  rotate  with  lashes  : 
as,  To  wltip  a  top. 

3.  To  strike  with  a  whip  or  lash,  or  with 
anything  tough  and  flexible  ;  to  lash. 

"  Wee  were  constrained  to  beat  and  whip  on  our 
hones."— Hack! uyt  :  Voyages,  1.  112. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  whip,  scourge,  birch, 
or  the  like  ;  to  flog. 

"  Let  them  be  whijip'd  through  every  market  town, 
till  they  came  to  Berwick,  whence  they. came." — 
Sh<ikesp.:  2  Henry  VI..  11.  I. 

5.  To  drive  with  lashes. 

"  Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  tehlpp'd  th'  oflfending  Adam  out  of  him." 

ShaJcesp.  :   Benry  I'.,  i.  1. 

•6.  To  thrash;  to  beat  out,  as  grain,  by 
striking  :  as,  To  whip  wheat. 

*  7.  To  lash  in  a  figurative  sense ;  to  treat 
with  cutting  severity,  as  with  sarcasm,  abuse, 
or  the  like- 

"  Wilt  thoa  M»A/pthlueown  fault*  in  other  menf* 
Sh-ikesp.  :  Timon,  v.  I, 

8.  To  beat  into  a  froth,  as  eggs,  cream,  &c., 
with  a  whisk,  fork,  spoon,  or  the  like. 

9.  To  fish  by  casting  a  line  on  a  stream. 
[Flvfibhino.) 

10.  To  beat,  to  overcome,  to  surpass.  {Amer. 
slang.) 

•  11.  To  sew  .slightly  ;  to  form  into  gathers  : 
as,  To  whip  a  ruffle. 

12.  To  sew  over  and  over,  as  the  two  sel- 
vages of  stutfs  stitched  togetlier. 

n.  Nnut, :  To  lioist  or  purchase  by  means 
of  a  rope  passed  through  a  single  pulley. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  turn  nimbly;  to  start  sud- 
denly and  run  ;  to  turn  and  run. 

"  In  fleht  he  seta  up  his  talto,  and  whips  a)K>ut4>, 
tumtUK  his  talle  to  the  onccnle."— r.  ffoUand  :  Ptiuie, 
bk.  vlil..  ch.  xiiv. 


2.  (Sec  extract). 

"  Bhn  and  Scully  robb*d  a  aallor  Id  Dovonahtre- 
itrwt,  and  Bcully  wu  giLilty  ut  what  Is  known  In 
Billiu|[«^ate  aa  whipping— XU^t  U,  Iwlnjc  liit/-ri>rst«d, 
ke^I'luic  i-art  «f  the  iiluuder.'  —  PaU  Mali  OaatUs, 
Feb.  1.  1»8S. 

t  1.  To  whip  in: 

(1)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  act  as  whipper-in  (q.v.), 

"  Also  MiMpped-ln  for  •om*  time  to  tb«  Bcdal*.'-* 
Field.  Nor.  IB,  IWT. 

(b)  To  come  last. 

" whipped  in,  and  to  the  aatonUhment  of  eTtry 

one  an  extraordluary  stand  waa  made.'— AiUy  Tet^ 
graph,  July  I,  18U. 

(2)  Trans.  :  To  keep  from  scattering,  as 
liouuds  in  a  hunt;  heiKe.  to  bring  or  Keep 
the  memberB  of  a  parly  together,  aa  in  a  legis- 
lative assembly. 

2.  To  whip  off:  To  drive  bounds  off  a  acent. 

■'The  difficult  nature  of  the  covert,  and  the  fact 
that  tlicy  w«rc  running  In  vl<'W,  iirvvented  hounds 
being  whipped  off  At  the  oaUet'— Field.  April  4,  18M. 

3.  To  whip  the  cat : 

(1)  To  practise  the  roost  pinching  parsimony. 
(I'rov.) 

(2)  To  work  from  house  to  house  by  tl»© 
day,  as  a  tailor,  dressmaker,  carpenter,  or  the 
like.    (Pror.) 

"  .Mr.  Ilutfh  Hallburtoii  dilates  ut>un  the  custom  of 
'  whipping  the  cat'—i.e..  workliitf  for  j-eoiile  at  their 
bouses,  as  waa  once  thi- wunt  of  Scottish  tailors.  A 
minister  who  fills  another's  puliilt  (tor  a  coiisldera- 
tloii)  1h  equally  aald  to 'flog  pousa.'"— .<r.  ./am«<'«  Oa- 
ifftc.  May  -.  ItiSS 

whip,  whlppe.  s.    [Whip,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  used   for  driving  horses- 

and  other  animals,  or  for  correction  ;  com- 
monly consisting  of  a  handle,  a  tbong  of  plaited 
leather,  and  a  lash  of  plaited  benip  or  other 
tibre.  Frequently,  however,  the  handle  and 
thong  are  in  one  jilcce,  forming  a  tai>ering 
flexible  rod ;  riding-whips  are  made  in  this 
way. 

"To  thy  ■i>eed  add  winga, 
Lest  with  a  whip  oi  scoridons  1  imi^ue 
Thy  llngrlug.'  .Hilton :  P.  L.,  IL  70L 

2.  A  coachman,  or  driver  of  a  carriage. 

■'  Noue  of  the  London  whips  .  .  .  wear  wigs  now."— 
Sheridan  "  Jtivalt,  1.  1. 

3.  A  whipper-in. 

"The  first  whip  waa  oulacky  lu  mectlUR  with  a 
nasty  accident  some  two  or  three  we«ka  back,  —field, 
Oct.  IS,  1887. 

4.  An  endless  line,  used  in  saving  life  from 
a  wreck. 

"  The  whip  posses  rapidly  toward  the  wreck,  and 
arriving  there  the  sailors  make  faat  the  lall-hlock  Id 
ftcconlouce  w  ith  the  directions  ou  the  tally-lxuinl,  and' 
show  a  signal  to  the  shore."— ArriAtieri  Magasine. 
Jan.  isw,  \>.  330. 

5.  A  fliig  used  for  signalling. 

6.  Tlie  arm  of  a  windmill,  on  which  a  sail  le 
extended  ;  also  the  length  of  the  arm  reckoned 
from  the  shaft. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nant.  ;  A  form  of  hoisting-tackle.  A. 
single  whip  is  the  most  simiilc  purchase  lU' 
use.  If  the  fall  of  the  rope  of  a  single  whip 
be  spliced  round  the  block  of  another  wlii]),  it 
Iwcomes  whip  on  whip,  or  whip  and  runner. 
Thu£  two  single  blocks  afl'ord  the  same  pur- 
chase as  a  tackle  having  a  double  and  a  single 
block,  with  much  less  fiiction. 

2.  Parliamentary  (Rtglish)  : 

(1)  A  member  who  performs  the  Important 
duties  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  his 
party,  and  who  secures  the  attendance  of  aa 
many  members  as  possible  at  an  important 
division. 

"  The  Liberal  whhis  have  issued  a  somewhat  aimlUtf 
Invitation."- ro/J  Mall  Oazette.  Nov.  8,  itida. 

(2)  A  call  made  upon  the  memlwrs  of  a 
party  to  attend  in  their  places  at  a  certain 
time,  as  when  an  important  di\ision  is  ex- 
pected. 

"  l^rgent  wtUps  have  l>een  laaued  by  both  ■Idea."—' 
Pall  Malt  Oasctte.  Nov.  fl.  1882. 

•  %  Used  as  au  exclamation  =  immediately. 

"  Vou  are  no  aooner  cho«e  la,  hut.  whip  t  you  ar«  M 
prou'l  as  Iho  At\\\.'~CentHvT4 .'  Gotham  Election. 

%(\)  The  whip  with $ii Strings:  [Six,  1i  (2)]i 

(2)  H'hip  and  derry : 

Mining:  An  arrangement  for  raising  the 
kibble,  i>y  means  of  a  rope  merely  paasing 
over  a  pulley  and  attached  to  a  horse. 

(3)  ]Vhip  an/l  runner:  [Whip,  «.,  II.  l.\ 

(4)  Whip  and  spur  :  With  llie  greatest  haste. 

"  Rach  staunoh  nolemlck 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  thro'  tiilu  and  thick.' 
Pope  ■  Punriait,  Iv.  l»7 


bcil,  bo^;  poiit»  ]6^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  benfh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  o^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
•«lan,  -tian  =  sban.   -tlon»  -slon  =  Bh^ ;  -^on*  -^ion  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  dfl» 
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whip  cord,  s. 

1.  Oni.  Lung. :  A  hard-twisted  cord  of  which 
lashes  for  wliips  are  made. 

2.  Bot. :  The  geinis  Cliordaria. 

3.  Fabrics:  A  kind  of  twilled  cloth. 

*  ^7hip-cordy,  a.  Like  whip-cord  ;  sin- 
ewy, iiiuscular. 

"  The  lilsbop  wonderfully  bole  aud  vhi^ci.Tdg.''—Bp. 
Wilbfr/orce.  iu  Life.  li.  336. 

whip-crane,  s.  A  crane  of  simple  coti- 
stnictioii,  for  whipping  or  ^juicklv  Imistiiig 
goods  in  unloading  vessels. 

Whip-graft,  s. 

Horf.  :  A  graft  made  by 
cuttingthe  scion  and  slock 
in  a  sloping  direction,  so 
as  to  fit  each  other,  and 
by  inserting  a  tongue  in 
the  scion  into  a  slit  on  the 
stock. 

Whip-graft,  v.t.  To 
graft  by  the  method  de- 
iicribtid  under  Whip  - 
graft,  s.  (q.v.). 

whip-hand,  s.    The       whip-ukakt. 

hand  in  wliich  the  whip 

is  held  in  riding  or  driving ;  hence,  fig,,  power, 

advantage. 

IT  To  get  or  have  the  whip-haryX  of:  To  get 
or  have  the  advantage  over. 


*  whip-king,  s.  A  ruler  of  kings  ;  a 
king-maker. 

"Richard    Nevill,  that  whipping,"  —  P.  Bolland: 
Camden,  p.  STL 

Whip-lash,  s, 

1.  Old.  Lang*:  The  lash  or  striking  end  of  a 
frbip. 

"Have  whip-lash  well  knotted  aud  cartrope  luough." 
TWser:  Hiabandtte, 

2.  Bot,:  Chorda filuvu 

whip-maker,  s.    One  who  makes  whips. 

whip-net,  s.  a  simple  form  of  network 
fabric  pruilucrd  in  the  loom  by  a  systematic 
crossing  of  the  warps. 

^i^ip-on-whlp,  5.    [Whip,  s.,  II.  i.] 

Whip-poor-Will,  s. 

Ornlth. :  Caprimulgns(Antrostomus)voci/ents, 
n  Goatsucker  common  in  tlie  eastern  parts  of 
tlie  United  States.  It  is  about  ten  inches 
long;  plumage  tawny  brown,  much  mottled 
and  indistinctly  marked  with  small  transverse 
bands,  top  of  the  head  streaked  with  black, 
and  a  narrow 
■white  collar  on 
throat.  The 
popular  name 
of  the  bird  is 
derived  from 
the  cry,  wliich 
bears  some  re- 
semblance to 
these  words. 
Kuctall  (Orni- 
thol.  United 
States)  says 
tliat  "  in  tlie 
lower  part  of 
the  state  of 
Delaware  he 
found  these  birds  troublesomely  abundant  in 
the  breeding  season,  so  that  the  reiterated 
eclioes  of  '  whip-poor-will,  '  whip-iieri-will,' 
issuing  from  several  birds  at  the  same  time, 
occasioned  such  a  confused  vocif.;;ration  as  at 
first  to  banish  sleep."  The  habits  of  the  bird 
are  like  those  ,of  the  European  Goatsucker. 
(Caprimulous.) 

whlp-ray,  s.  The  same  as  Sting-rat. 
8o  ealli  d  frurii  its  long  and  slender  tail. 

whip-roU,  s. 

Weaving :  A  roller  or  bar  over  which  the 
yarn  passes  from  the  yarn-beam  to  tlie  reed. 
By  the  i>ressure  on  the  whip-roll  the  rate  of 
let-oti  (q.v.)  is  adjusted. 

whip-round,  s.  A  collection  or  sab- 
HCription  among  friends  or  neighbours. 

"  [  Her]  neiglibonra,  who  knew  that  she  hitd  nomouey, 
liiwtituttjii  a  whip-rotimi.  Hud  auDu  raiaed  the  ueceassry 
auiouut."— ^cfto.  Nov.  TS.  1887. 

whip-saw,  s.  A  thin,  narrow  saw-blade, 
strained  in  a  frame,  and  used  as  a  compass- 
saw  iu  following  curved  lines. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


whip-Shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  the  lash 
of  a  whip.     [Flauelliform.) 

whlp-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  Any  species  of  the  family  Dryiophidfe. 
Tliey  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their 
excessively  slender  back  and  tail,  which  has 
been  compared  to  tlie  thong  of  a  whip,  and 
long  and  narrow  head,  which  ends  in  a  pro- 
truding rostral  shield  or  in  a  flexible  snout. 
They  are  arboreal  in  habit,  usually  green  iu 
colour,  and  feed  on  birds  and  lizai-ds.  Wallace 
puts  the  genera  at  five  and  the  species  at 
flfteen,  all  from  the  tropical  regions. 

whip-socket,  s.  A  pocket,  usually  on 
the  edge  of  the  dash-board,  to  hold  the  whip. 

*  whip-staff,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
helm,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  Ids  hand 
to  move  the  helm  and  turn  the  ship.  (Bailey.) 

Whip-stalk,  s.    A  whip-stock. 

whip-Stick,  s.  Tlie  handle  of  a  whip ;  a 
whip-stock. 

Whip-Stitch,  v.t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  sew  slightly  ;  to  whip. 

2.  Agric. :  To  half-plough  or  rafter  (q.v.). 
(Prov.) 

Whip-Stitch,  s. 

*  1.  A  tailor.    (In  contempt.) 

*  2.  A  hasty  composition.    (Dryden.) 

3.  Agric. :  A  sort  of  half-ploughing,  other- 
wise  called  raftering.    (Prov.) 

whip-Stock,  s.     The  rod  or  handle  to 
which  the  lash  of  a  whip  is  fastened. 
"  He  broke  his  whip-stock." 

Two  Noble  SinsTTien,  L  % 

Whip-Tom- KeUy.  s. 

Oniith, :  Vireosylvia  calidris^  a  native  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands;  plumage  olive-brown 
above,  under  parts  white,  top  of  head  ash- 
coloured.     [ViREOSYLVIA.] 

"  Thia  bird,  iu  Brown's  History  of  Jamaica,  is  called 
Whip-tonuketli/,  from  the  sii)>posed  leaemblance  of  its 
not«s  to  these  articulatt;  aounds.  aud  this  iwiiular 
appollatioD  baa  been  given  it  bv  various  other  writers. 
Mr.  QoBse.  liowever,  in  liis  Dtrda  <tf  Jamaica,  calis  this 
bird  '  John-to-whit.'  am!  can  find  no  reaeinblaiice  iu 
its  notes  to  the  words  referred  \x>."~Baird,  Brewer,  A 
liidgway  :  Birds  of  North  America,  i.  361. 

whip-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  Galium  Apariiie*    [Goosegeass.] 
whip -worm,  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Tricho- 
cephalus  (q.v.). 

"  They  are  soiuetimes  called  lohip-wor-mt,  the  thick- 
ened body  anawtrliin  to  tlie  handle  of  the  whip."— 
^iiain  :  Diet.  Med.  (ed.  1883).  p.  1.059- 

*  whip'-can,  s.  [Eng.  vMp,  and  can.]  A 
b))oii  companion  ;  a  hard  drinker. 

"Hewonld  iirove  ii.Mi::ts\ila.t  whipcan."— Urquhart  : 
JlabelaU,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

*  whip'-cat,  a.  [Eng.  wftip,  and  ca(.]  Drunken. 

'■  With  whipcat  bowlini:;  they  kept  np  &  nierry  carous- 
ing." Stiuir/hurst  :   Virffil ;  ,£>ieW  lii.  367. 

Whip'-crop,  s.     [Eng.  whip,  and  crop,  s.  (1).] 

Bot.:  (1)  Pynis  Aria;    (2)    VihurnuTti  Lan- 

(ana;(3)  Viburnum  Opulus.  (Britten  A  Holland.) 

*  Whip-jack,  *  whippe-jack,  s.  [Eng. 
n-hip,  aud  jVtct.]  A  vagabond  who  begged  for 
alms  as  a  distressed  seam.an  ;  hence,  a  general 
term  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

■■One  Boiuier(a  bare  whippeJackl'—^aillaJid:  Re- 
formarion,  p.  74. 

*  whip'-mas-ter.  s.  [Eng.  wlUp,  and  master.] 
A  (lo-ger. 

"  He  is  a  greater  whipmatttr  thaji  Buaby  hlnifleit" 
—Bath?!/  :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  66. 

whip'-per,  s.    [Eng.  whip,  v. ;  -tr.] 
I.  Ordinary  iMuguage : 

1.  One  who  whips,  particularly  one  who  in- 
flicts the  penalty  of  legal  flogging  or  whip- 
ping. 

2.  A  coal-whipper  (q.v.). 

•3.  Something  snperexcellent. 


II,  Technically: 

1.  Church  Hist. :  The  Flagellants  (q.v.). 

"A  brood  of  mad  hei'eticks,  which  arose  Jn  tbe 
church  ;  wlioni  they  called  Flagellantea,  "  the  u/hip- 
peri.'"—Bp.  Halt:    Women's  fuil. 

2.  Spinning :  A  simple  kind  of  willow  or 
willy. 


whipper-in,  s. 

1.  Huniiug:  A  man  employed  to  keep  th« 
hounds  from  wandering,  and  to  whip  them  In 
if  necessary  to  the  line  of  scent. 

"He  wns  .  .  .  ninde  what  H|ioi-t.=imen  call  vihipper- 
in.  —Fielding  :  Joseph  A  ndrcwt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  11. 

2.  Pari. :  The  same  as  'Wuip,  s. 

whipper-snapper,  s.  An  insignificant* 
diuiiuutive  person  ;  a  whipster. 

"  There  spoke  up  a  l)risk  little  somebody, 
t'ritic  and  tchi^/ier-suapper  in  a  rage 
To  set  things  right." 

Jl  nroicning  :  Balaustion'a  Adventur*. 

%  Often  used  adjectivcly. 

"A  i)aTceI  of  tpkipper-snapper  BptLrkB.'~Fietdi7\a 
Joieph  AtidreicB,  bk.  iv,.  ch,  vi 

Whip'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Whip,  v.] 
A.  Sc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  ;  (Set 

the  verh). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  punishing  with  a 

whip;  the  act  of  flogging;  the  punishment 

Inflicted. 

"  Do  not  flay  him  why  deserves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  fault  thnt  he  hn-th  done." 

Creech  :  Horace;  Sat.,  Ul.  L 

II  In  media?val  times  in  England  the  punish- 
ment of  whipping  was  inflicted  on  persuns  of 
low  rank  convicted  of  petty  larceny  and  other 
small  offeiicea.  By  Act  1  George  IV.,  c.  67, 
thia  punishment  waa  aboUshed  in  the  case 
of  women.  Tlie  Act  26  &  27  Vict.,  c.  44,  extends 
whipping  to  males  of  any  age  convicted  of 
robbery  with  violence,  such  as  garroting.  In 
the  United  States  whipping  does  not  exist  aa 
a  punishment  except  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
in  which  it  is  retained  in  the  case  of  minor 
offences,  such  as  larceny.  In  Europe  the  most 
frightful  example  of  it  waa  that  firmerlv 
practiced  in  Rnssia,  the  whipping  witli  tiie 
knout,  in  which  the  victim  often  died  under 
the  lasli.  It  is  now  abolished.  Whipping  waa 
formerly  common  in  the  army  and  navy,  but 
has  been  replaced  by  milder  punishments. 

•  whlpplng-boy,  s.  a  boy  formerly  alu- 
cated  with  a  prince  and  punished  in  his  stead. 
(Fuller:  Church  Hist.,  ii.  S82.) 

'  whipping-Cheer,  s.  Flogging,  flagel- 
lation, chastisement, 

■■She  Btiall  have  whippimj-cheer  enoueh,  I  warrant 
her."— Shaketp.  :  2  Bfnry  IV.,  v.  4. 

*  whipping-crust,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  I'll  give  thee  white  wine,  red  wine  .  .  .  malmsey 
•nd  uihipping-cTttst."—S!arlovoe:  Doctor  FauMlut,  ii.  a. 

whipping-hoist,  s.  A  steam  hoisting 
de\  ice  tor  use  in  buildings,  &c. 

whipping -post,  s.  A  post  to  winch 
offenders  were  tied  when  wliipped. 

*  Whipping  -  snapping,  o.  Insignifi- 
cant, diminutive. 

"All  sorts  of  whipping-tiiapping  Tom  Thumbs."— 
Thiickeray :  Roundabout  Papers,  xv. 

whipping-top,  s.  A  boy's  top  made  to 
spill  by  whii'ping. 

Whip' -pie,  *  whyp-ple,  a.  [A  frequent. 
from  whip  (q.v.).]     (See  cinnpound.) 

whipple-tree,  *  whippe-treo, 
•  whipul-tree,  *  whypple-tree,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  Swingle-tree  (q.v.). 

•  2.  Bot.:  A  tree  suitable  to  be  employed 
for  making  a  swingle-tree. 

"  Mftple,  thorn,  beech,  hazel,  yew,  wMpiil-tree." 

Chaucffr :  C.  T„  2,826. 

IT  Skeat  says,  "Whether  Chaucer  her* 
speaks  seriously,  or  whether  there  was  a 
spei  i;d  tree  wlience  whipple-trees  were  made, 
and  wliich  was  named  from  them,  we  cannot 
certainly  say." 

•  whlp'-p3^,  s.  [Whip,  v.]  A  girl  or  young 
WMtii.-Hu,  e.specially  a  forward,  pert  young 
womau 

*  whip -ster,  s.  [Eng.  lohip;  -ster.]  A  nimble 
young  fellow  ;  a  sharp  fellow.  (Used  with 
some  degree  of  contempt.) 

"  E^ery  puny  whipster  gets  my  iword." 

Shiike^  ;  Othello,  v,  % 

whipt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Whip,  v.] 

whir,  v.i.  &  t.  [Prob.  imitative,  like  whir 
Cf.  Dan.  kvirre  =  to  whirl,  twirl;  Sw,  dial 
hu'irra.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  whiz,  to  fly,  dart,  revolve, 
or  otherwise  move  quickly  with  a  whiszing  or 
buzzing  sound. 

"  Whirring  thence,  aa  If  alarm'd." 

ThomS'n  .■  Sprirtg,  09& 


C^te,  iSt,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6f 
or.  wore.  W9W.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciih,  cure,  i^uite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    ce,oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  an  =  kw. 


whir— whisk 
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•B,  Tmns.  :  To  liurryaway  witli  ft  whizzing 
noise. 

"  Whirring  mo  from  my  IrloiiiN." 

SMak^p. :  farieie*,  Iv.  1. 

Wbir,  *  WllirT,  s.     [Whir,  v.]    A  wlurring  or 

■wliizzin^'  sound. 

■' TIh>  wide  ><liiiutUti)-oiiH  whirr  ot  Bti0Ulder»cl  uius. 
keta."— c'artj(/<t ,  yi-gnch  Jievol.,  j.L  U..  bit.  iL,  ch.  hi. 

whirl,  "  Whyrle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fw  whirfie,  from 
Icel.  hvirjlu  =  to  whirl,  (VtMiucnt.  of  lutrfa 
(pa.  t.  ftrar/)  =  to  turn  rouiwl  ;  oogn,  with 
Dut.  Arin'/e  =  to  whirl ;  8w.  hrir/ha^  to  whirl ; 
ht>ar/-=  A  turn  ;  O.  Dul.  wervden;  Gtiv.  nuirheln 
=  to  whirl.] 
A,  Tmnsifive: 

1.  To  turn  round  or  cause  to  revolve  rapidly ; 
to  turn  with  vuloeity. 

"T)ie  Mebnlgiie  ufiirfcd  dovii  Ita  bridges  to  the 
lteuaa."—ilacanrityr  Hint.  Em;.,  cU.  xlx. 

2.  To  carry  away  or  remove  by  something 
that  turns  round  :  as,  He  was  whirled  away  in 
bis  carriage. 

3.  To  carrj'  along  rapidly ;  to  hurry. 

"  Uiilittcd  by  the  bLiat.  and  whirtrd 
Aloug  the  highway  of  tht  world." 

Loug/ellote:  Golden  Lts/cmt,  U. 

S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  revolve  or  rot;ite  rapidly  ;  to  turn 
ronnd  with  velocity;  to  move  lonnd  rapidly. 

"  The  water  as  It  were  whirUrtd  and  overfalliiiB,  as  if 
It  were  the  f;(ll  of  soiuf  iji  eat  water  through  a  bridge." 
~BiU'JUuyt:  KoyojKS,  ill.  11& 

2.  To  move  along  swiftly.  « 

"  I'll  come  aud  be  thy  wagrgoner. 
Aad  whirl  aloui!  with  tbee  about  Uie  glube,*^ 

Shaketp.  :  Titus  A  ndranicut.  v.  a. 

Whirl,  ♦whirle,  s.    [Whirl,  v.] 

L  Oi'di nary  Language  : 

1.  A  turning  with-  rapidity  or  velocity ; 
rapid  rotation  or  circumvolution  ;  quick  gyra- 
tion. 


u'd  In  tbe  whirl,  aud  breathless  with  the  fall." 
/'ops:  Bonier;  Itind  xv.  3S. 

'*  2.  Something  that  moves  with  a  whirling 
motion. 
•  3.  A  spinning-wheel. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Bnt.  &Zool.:  [Whorl,  II.J. 

2.  Ropemakiiig : 

(1)  A  reel  by  which  a  strand  of  hemp  or  a 
gut  is  twisted  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

(2)  A  rope-winch  (q.v.). 

•  whirl-about,  5. 

1.  Something  that  whirls  about  with  velo- 
city ;  a  whirligig. 

2.  A  whirl-whale  (q.v,). 

*'  Shall  I  ouiit  tbe  moUstTons  whirl-abotaf 
Sglwster :  Du  Bartas ;  Bfth  d:iy.  firdt  week.  8S. 

*  whirl-bat,  s.  Any  thing  moved  rapidly 
round  to  give  a  blow.  It  is  frequently  used 
by  the  poets  for  the  ancient  cestus. 

"  The  whirl-bat's  falling  blow  they  nimbly  sJiiin." 
Creech  :  Tranalation  <•/  Maiiiliue. 

•  whirl-blast,  s.  A  whirling  blast  of 
wind;  a  whirlwind. 

"  A  tohirl-blait  from  behind  the  hilL" 

WardttPorth:  Poenit  of  ttie  Fanan. 

*  Whirl-bone,  "  ■whirte-bone,  s. 

1.  The  bone  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in 
tlie  hip. 

"The  hollow  hetchell  or  whirle-bonet  of  their  Jilpa, 
about  which  their  huckleboues  turne."— P.  Boltatid  : 
Pliuie.  bb.  xrvlil.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  patella  ;  the  kuee-ca^. 
whirl-current^  s. 

Physics  :  A  current  of  air  or  water  having  a 
circular  or  whirling  motion,  as  in  a  whirhviud 
or  waterspout. 

■'  Broii-'ht  wlthiQ  the  Influence  of  the  ipftCr2-c«(r< 
ivntt."— -VaZure.  May.  81.  IBS8,  p.  105. 

•  whirl-fire,  s.    Electric  fluid. 

The  wlitr!e-fire'§  crackinc  fl;i«h." 

.Sffli'etbir :  The  L<uc«.  1,011. 

'  whirl-pit,  s.     A  whirlpool. 

"The  deepest  whirl-pU  of  the  rnv'iioiis  se-ifl," 
B«n  Jomou  :  Kvery  it<vn  »uZ  «/  kU  Bumuur,  11.  S. 

*  Whirl -puflt  *  whirle  -  puff,  s.    A 

whirlwind. 

"  It  makes  a  vhlrle-vt'ffe  or  ghiiat  called  Typheo."— 
P.  B'Mand :  PUnie.  bit.  ii..  ch,  xlvIlL 

•  whirl-water,  s.     A  waterspout  (q.v.). 

*  whirl  -  whale,  s.  A  monster  of  the 
whale  species  ;  a  wliirl-about ;  a  whirlpool. 

"  Another  awallow'd  lu  a  whlrt -whale's  woni))e.* 

Sl/livetar  J  The  /.<iw<\  TtX 


whirl'-er.  $.    IKnj;.  whirl,  v. ;  -<t.j    One  who 

or  tiiiit  wiiioh  whirls  ;  specif., 

(1)  One  of  the  rotating  hooks  on  which  the 
end  of  a  hunch  of  hempen  tihics  is  Rocintd, 
and  by  which  it  is  twisted  into  yam  as  tln> 
man  reccdcit  backward  from  it,  paying  out  the 
hemp  as  he  goes. 

(2)  A  revolving  top,  invented  by  Trougliton, 
to  serve  as  an  artitlciid  lutrizon. 

•  whirl'-J-cote,  5,      (Whirl.]     An    ancient 
op._n  car  or  chariot. 

whirl-i-gig,  •  whlrl-y-gigge,  «.     (Eng. 
■wkirlf  and  f;iV>l 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  toy  which  chilih-en  sj>iu  or  whirl 
round. 

"  He  found  that  uiarblea  taught  him  pcrcUMlon,  and 
icAir/iVV'theitxiB  in  1)eniToehw."^Artntthttat^t  Pope : 
Mardtius  Heriblerat. 

(2)  A  frame,  with  wooden  horses  or  scats, 
on  which  persons  are  whirled  around  as  an 
amusement. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  revolution,  a  rotation. 

"And  tlma  the  whirii'ji-j  of  time  hringa  la  bla  t^ 
veiiges."— *!**«;».  .-  3Vfl//(A  NVjht,  v.  L 

•  (2)  A  fftprice,  a  whim. 

"  The  tdhlrhgiyi  of  women. "  —  Beaum.  i  Flet.  : 
Coro*tatiou.  IIL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Milit.  Antiq.  :  An  instrument  for  punish- 
ing petty  offemlers,  as  a  kind  of  wooden  cage, 
tnniiiig  on  a  pivot,  in  wliich  the  culprit  was 
whirled  roniid  with  great  velocity. 

Whirligig-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  individual  of  the  fandly  Gyrin- 
idfe.  Named  from  their  extraordinary  niudo 
of  locomotion^a  rapid  skimming  in  circles  or 
curves  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Used 
-specially  of  Gyrinus  tuUator.  [GviiiNUs, 
Whirlwio.] 

Whirl'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Whirl,  v.] 

Whirling  -  machine,  5.     The  same  as 

WHIRLlNti-TAFiLK,   1. 

Whirling-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Dcsmodiniii  gyrans. 
Whirling-table,  s. 

1.  Ord.  lAing.  :  A  machine  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  principal  elTects  of 
centripetal  or  centrifugal  forces  when  bodies 
revolve  in  the  circumfereuce  of  circles  or  on 
an  axis. 

2.  Pottery:    A   thro  wing- table.      [Potter's 

WHEEL.] 

whirl'  -  iK>6l,   *  whirl  -  pole,  *  whirle  - 
poole,  s.     (Eng.  whirl,  and  pool.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (£'  Hydrology  ;  A  spot  in  a  river 
or  in  the  sea  in  which,  througli  obstructions 
to  flowing  watej',  produced  by  banks,  islands, 
rocks,  or  by  winds  or  currents,  a  rotiitory 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  moving  fluid.  Re- 
volutions of  such  a  nature,  on  a  minute  scale, 
may  be  seen  on  nearly  every  streamlet ;  but 
the  term  whirlpool  is  used  almost  exclusively 
of  the  same  phenomenon  on  a  large  scale.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  vortical  motion  below  most 
waterfiUs.  The  Maelstrom,  whicli  obtained 
such  celelirity,  is  in  large  measure  my  tliic.  A 
strong  tidal  current  runs  between  the  islands 
of  Moskoe  iind  Warae,  where  it  exists,  at  one 
time  from  north  to  sonth,  at  anotlier  in  tlio 
reverse  direction.  When  the  wind  acts  ob- 
liquely on  the  tidal  current,  acei"tain  approach 
to  vortical  motion  may  be  discerned,  bnt 
there  is  no  genuine  whirl.  It  is  the  smne  with 
tlie classic  whiilpool  alleged  to  exist  between 
fcscyiia  and  Charybdis.  There  is  a  tumult  of 
watci-s  in  stnriny  weather,  but  nothing  more. 
The  whirlpool  of  Cory  vrechan,  or  CoiTievrekeii, 
alluded  to  by  Scott  (J.ord  of  the.  Isles,  iv.  11)  is 
situated  between  the  noith  of  Jura  and  tlie 
little  island  of  Scarba  in  tlie  Hebrides.  The 
strong  current  which  runs  tlirongh  the  chan- 
nel between  the  two  islands  encounters  a 
pyi-aniidal  rock  risingto  within  Hfteen  fathoms 
of  the  surface,  aud,  becoming  detteGt<>d  from 
theslrai;4ht  course,  takes  a  circular  form, 
*  2.  Zool.:  A  kind  of  whale  ;  a  whirl-wlialc. 

"The  ork.  whirlpoof.  whule,  or  hiifDng  nby»«:tcr." 
SffJvuter:  i>u  Sartas,  fifth  day,  ttrBt  week. 

whirl' -^vig,  s.     [Eng,  whirl,  and  A.S.  wieon, 
a  kind  of  insect,  a  species  of  bug  or  beetle,  Ac] 
Entom.  :  Gyrinus  natator.    [Gyrtnits.]  I 


whirl'-wind,  ■  whyrlo-wynde,  ».     (leoL 

liriruUnndr  :   Dan.  hviroelvind  ;  6w.   Kvir/oel- 
vind,] 

I.  Lit.  tf  Meteor. :  A  violent  wind  moving 
spirally,  as  if  revolving  round  an  axis,  which 
has  ut  the  same  time  progreMsive  motion. 
Whirlwinds  aiv  pnxlnred  by  two  corrent^  of 
air  pmreeding  in  diflfrt'nt  directions,  and  the 
c(mr«<!  of  the  whirlwind  is  determined  by  the 
stronger  of  tbe  two  cunvntfi.  Thus,  KUppos- 
ing  a  whirlwind  to  artH<'  fnjm  n  north  wind 
blowing  somewhat  i*}  the  west  of  a  eoutb 
winil,  wtieu  the  outer  current*)  oome  In  con- 
tact if  the  north  wind  is  the  stronger,  tlie 
direction  of  the  whirl  wmild  be  north,  west, 
south,  east;  but  the  whirl-current  will  move  in 
a  contoTj'  direction  if  the  sonth  wlnrl  be  the 
strongt-r.  Whirlwinds  oft<u  originate  In  tlie 
tropics,  csperialiy  in  flat,  sandy  dlstrirt«, 
during  the  hot  heason.  The  ground  becoming 
unetiuulty  heated  by  the  sun,  gives  rise  to 
ascending  columns  of  heated  air,  whit-h  re- 
sult in  whirl-cuiTents  drawing  up  large  clouda 
of  dnst.  [Simoom.]  The  whirlwind  scpmpfnho 
a  I. ■S.I  violent  furm  of  ih'-  rotating  «tt»rrii  known 
as  the  tornado  (q.v.),  the  most  dwitructive  l..r 
its  eit<»nt  of  all  stormn.  Its  principal  eoat 
is  the  central  United  Stiitea.     [Waterspout.] 

"  In  this  dire  seiuun,  oil  the  whlrlwind'a  wtnx 


Swe^pa  ni'  the  burden  ot  whole  wintry  i>hiiiie 
At  lino  vvlile  wftfL'  Thornton:  n'inter,i 

2.  Fig.  :  A  violent  rush. 

"The  deer  was  flying  through  the  nnrk.  f-ill. 
r  hi       ■      ^ 


the  toliirlwind  of  Lounds  An9  huuVen-'—Mafi^ila)/ , 
Bist.  En-j..  fb.  xiL 

*  whirl'-j^-bat,  «.    [Whielbat.] 
whir'-ret,  whir'-itt,  whir'-ick,  s.   [Whkr- 

RET,  S.] 

whir'-rihg,  a.  [Wnm,  v.]  The  sound  of 
something  that  whirs;  a  whiz,  as  the  haish 
note  of  the  Nightjar.  {Macgillivi-ay :  Brit, 
Birds,  iii.  041.) 

whir'-ry,  v.t.  &  i.    [Whir,  v.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  hurry  off. 

"  Tliey  lire  gftuii  to  whirry  awa  Mr.  Henry,  luidft* 
w.'  your  iiaeb.gab,  dell  be  wl'  iV —Scott :  Old  Mor- 
tality, ch.  vili. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  fly  rapidly  with  noise ;  to 
hurry,  to  whir. 

whir'-tle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  perforated 
steel  plate  through  which  pipe  or  wire  ift 
drawn  to  reduce  its  diameter.    {Knight.) 

whisht,  s.     [Whist.]    Silence. 

If  To  hold  one's  wliisht :  To  be  silent. 
"  Ye  needna  doubt,  I  held  mv  whisht." 

Burns .  Thf  I'Mm. 

whisk  (1),   *Wl8k,  5.     r^HISK,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  whisking  ;  a  rapid,  sweeping 
motion,  as  of  something  light,  a  sudden  puff 
or  gale. 

2.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or 
the  like,  used  as  a  brush :  hence,  a  small  brash 
or  besom. 

"  If  you  break  any  dilua  with  tbe  tup  of  the  whitk 
on  tbe  iiuuitlr-trec,  t:itlher  up  the  iragmcuta  "— Siriff  .■ 
IngtructioTtt  to  StrvanU. 

f  Sometimes  used  spec,  for  the  flower- 
spikes  of  Sorghum  vuJgare,  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

3.  An  instrument  fbr  rapidly  agitating  or 
whisking  certain  articles,  as  cream,  eggs,  &c. 

"Tbe  white  of  an  flg«,  though  In  jtArt  troiu|>areut. 
yet  bi'lug  long  AgitAteu  with  awhiak  or  tii<ouu,  looea  it* 
ixaiuiMirpncy.  ^fivylt. 

•  4.  Part  of  a  woman's  dress ;  a  kind  of 

tippet  or  cape. 


5.  A  cooper's  planefor  levelling  the  chimes 

of  casks. 

6.  An  impertinent,  light  fellow.    {Prov.) 

•  whisk  (2),  s-    [See  dcf.]     A  corruption  of 
WmsT(q.v.). 

"  Whose  uame  Ib  Whist:,  whose  treat  a  t(uu>t  In  tack." 
I'vi'T  :  Kpittle  to  Mr*.  tUount, 

whisk.'*  Whysk,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prop,  to  brush 
or  sweep  along  ra]>idly,  from  Dan.  vi^ke  =  to 
wipe,  to  rub,  to  sponge,  from  visk  =■  a  wisp,  a 
rubber;  Sw.  ftsAu  =  to  wipe,  to  sponge,  t<j 
wag  the  tail,  from  rtsAxe  =  a  whIsk ;  Icel.  visk 
=  a  wisp  of  liay  or  the  like;  Ger.  irwcA  =  a 
whisk.  From  the  same  root  as  uxtsh  (q.v.).] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  sweep,  bmsh,  or  agitate  with  a  llcht, 
rapid  nrntion  :  as,  To  vfhMc  dust  troia  a  table, 
to  whisk  eggs. 


boil,  boy ;  poiXt,  jo^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bengh ;  go»  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-cian*  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =^  shun ;  -(ion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tioa»,  -uous  ~  shus.   -ble,  -lUe,  &c.  ~  hnl,  ilgU 
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2.  To  move  uimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps;  to 
>niOin  with  a  rapiil  sweeping  motion. 

"  He  thftt  walks  \a  gray,  whhkhig  his  rldlog  rod."— 
B«aum.  i  Flet. :  Soblt  llenllctnan.  it 

3.  To  carry  off  suddenly  and  rapidly. 
.^Usually  followed  hy  away,  off,  or  up.) 

"To  see  three  rowBof  corQ^heftvea  Buddenly  whisked 
upiuiotXi.^  b\t."— Daily  Tttagraph,  Sept  17,  1835. 

B.  Intnins. :  To  move  rapidly  and  nimbly. 

"  He  waa  whisking  aloug,  wltti  his  tail  streaiultiR." 
..-Daily  Tvlegrnph,  Sept.  1).  1885. 

-Whisk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  whisk  (l),  s. ;  -er,  from 
the  resemblance  to  a  small  brush.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  whisk8,  or 
.moves  along  in  a  rapid  sweeping  motion. 

*  2.  A  moiistaehe. 

3.  iPl-):  The  long  hair  growing  on  the 
■cheeks  of  a  man. 

IT  Whiskers  Rxist  also  in  some  monkeys. 

4.  iPl-):  The  bristly  hairs  growing  on  the 
upper  lip  of  a  cat,  or  other  animal,  at  eacli 

side.     [ViBRiss.«.] 

"  Eating  tiger's  Qesb  givea  one  courage  ;  but  uoless 
the  whiskert  are  Srst  siugeil  olT,  the  tii;er's  spirit  will 
haunt  yoVi."—St.  James's  Qnzette,  May  10,  1888. 

II.  Naut.  (Pi):  Projecting  booms  at  the 
bows,  to  spread  the  guys  of  the  jib-boora. 

Virliis'-kered,  a.    [Eng.  whisker;  -erf.] 

1.  Furnished  with  whiskers ;  wearing 
whiskers.    {Cowper:  Colubriad.) 

*  2.  Formed  into  wliiskers. 
Whiskered-bat,  s. 

Zool.  :  Vespertilio  mystacinus,  inhabiting 
Ceutral  Europe,  and  widely  distributed 
throughout  Asia,  occurring  occasionally  in 
England.  It  is  a  small  bat,  flark  chestnut- 
brown  above,  ashy-brown  beneath;  the  hairs 
-on  the  upper  lip  are  longer  than  the  rest, 
whence  the  speeilie  and  popular  names. 

whlskered-tem,  5. 

Ornith :  Sterna  leucopareia. 

*  Whifl' -ker-3?',  a.  [Eng.  whisker;  -y.]  Plaving 
nr  wealing  whiskers  ;  whiskered. 

wllis'-ket,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  basket.    (Prov.) 

2.  A  small  lathe  for  turning  wooden  pins. 

whis'-key  (i),  whis'-kj?  (1),  s.  [Gael. 
uisgebeatha  =  water  of  life,  whiskey.]  [Us- 
QUEB.AUOH.]  An  ardent  spirit,  distilled 
generally  from  barley,  but  sometimes  also 
from  wheat,  rye,  sugar,  molasses,  &c.  There 
are  two  varieties — viz.,  malt- whiskey  and 
grain-whiskey.  The  foimer  is  of  finer  quality, 
and  made  principally  from  malted  barley  or 
here,  and  in  the  tlnited  States  largely  from  rye. 
The  latter  is  cheaper  but  stronger,  and  Is 
made  from  various  substances,  as  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, potatoes,  but  principally  from  un- 
•lalted  grain,  as  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  &c., 
dried  and  ground  up.  If  kept  sufficiently 
long,  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  malt-whiskey. 

■wkis'-key  (2),  wWs-ky  (2),  s.  [See  the 
compound  and  extract.] 

whlskey-jack,  s. 

Ornith. :  Corviis  caTiadensis  (Linn.),  the 
Moor-bird,  or  Canada  Jay. 

"  These  birds  are  kuown  throughout  the  fur 
countries  by  the  name  of  Whiskey-Jack,  not  from  aiiy 
Buiiiiosed  predilection  for  that  beverage,  but  pro- 
bably  .  ,  .  from  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  for 
these  birds,  Wiss-ka-chon,  which  has  been  contorted 
luto  WhiBkey-John.  and  thence  into  Whiskey-Jack."^ 
Baird,  Brewer,  &  Ridgway :    Sorth  American  Birds, 


Whis'~key  (3),  whis'-ky  (3),  s.    [A  corrup- 


WHISKEY. 

tion  of  hritschhx.]     [Britzska.]    A  kind  of 
one-horse  chaise;  a  Tim-whiskey. 

"  Thy  coach  of  hackney,  xohishey,  one-horse  chair. 
And  humblest  gig  througli  sundry  Guburbs  wbirl." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  L  69. 


wtais'-key-fied.  whis'-kj^-fied.  a.    [Eng. 

whiskey  (1),  whisky  (1);  -fi^.]  Subjected  to 
tlie  operation  of  whiskey  ;  intoxitated. 

"  The  two  whitkt^fifil  gentlemen  are  up  with  her."— 
Thacktraj/ :  Viri/iui<ins,  ch.  xxxvlll. 

whisk'-ing,  pr.  par,  &  a.    [Whisk,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Sweeping  along  lightly  and  rapiaiy. 

2.  Great,  large.     (Proih) 
whisp,  s.     [Wiap.] 

whis'-per.  *  whls-per-en,  *  wliis-per- 

yn,  I'.i.  &  t.  [O.  Northumbrian  hwisprian ; 
cngn.  with  A.S.  hwistlian  =  to  whistle; 
O.  Dut.  wisperen,  wispelen  =  to  whisper ;  Ger. 
wispeln  ;  Icel.  hvisk-ra ;  Sw.  ftrisfca  =  Dan. 
hviske;  Eng.  whistle.] 

A.  Intrarisitive : 

1.  To  speak  softly  or  in  a  low  tone  ;  to 
speak  without  uttering  voice  or  sonant  breatli ; 
to  speak  with  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be 
heard  but  by  the  ear  close  to  the  speaker. 

2.  To  converse  in  whispers. 

"  Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously," 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  \v.  \. 

3.  To  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound. 

"  Eacli  whispering  wind  hath  power  now  to  fray." 
Surrey :  Virgil ;  ^£iteld  11. 

*  4.  To  speak  under  the  breath,  as  one  plot- 
ting, speaking  of,  or  insinuating  mischief  ;  to 
devise  mischief  in  whispers. 

"  To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth." 

Shakesp. .-  Two  Oentle)non,  L  X 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  speak  to  or  address  in  a  whisper  or 
low  voice. 

"  Whisper  her  ear  and  tell  her." 

SItiikesp. :  Much  Ado,  lit.  L 

"  2.  To  inform  quietly  or  privately. 

"  To  whisper  hlia,  that  there  was  no  auch  passage  In 
Homerl"—  Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey.  (Po3tacript.r 

3.  To  utter  in  a  low  and  not  vocal  tone  ;  to 
say  under  the  breath. 

"  She  whispert  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale." 

Shtikesp  :   Venus  A  Adonis.  1,125. 

4.  To  mention  or  speak  about  privately  and 
confidentially. 

■'  It  was  at  the  same  time  tehtspered  as  a  great 
secret  that  he  meant  to  retire  altogethe^  from  busi- 
neaa,"— J/(ica«?ai/;  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

*  5.  To  prompt  secretly. 

"  He  came  to  whisper  Wolsey." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  \.  L 

whis'-per,  s.     [Whisper,  v.] 

1.  A  low,  soft,  sibilant  voice ;  the  utterance 
of  words  without  any  vocal  sound. 

"  And  gently  opeil  the  door,  and  spake 
lu  lohispert— ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet !" 

Byron  :  Mazeppa,  xix. 

2.  Words  uttered  by  whispering :  hence, 
Bomething  communicated  stealthily  or  secretly. 

"  Fall  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Convey  d  tlje  dismal  tidings  when  tie  frowu'd." 
Goldsmith :  Deserted  Village,  202. 

3.  A  low,  sibilant  sound :  as,  the  whispers 
of  the  wind. 

4.  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  insinuation. 

"  Never  bad  they  breathed  a  wAJ«;L>er  against  arhl- 
trary  power." — ilacaulay  :   Hist.  £n3-,  ch.  xi. 

whis'-per-er,  s.    [Eng.  whisper,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  whispers. 

"Next  to  these  bawlers,  Is  a  troublesome  creature 
who  cornea  with  the  air  of  your  friend  and  your  inti- 
mate, and  that  is  your  whisperer."Steele  :  Spectator, 
No.  US. 

2.  One  who  tells  secrets  or  mischievous 
communications  ;  a  secret  slanderer. 

"A  froward  man  soweth  strife:  and  a  whisperer 
sepamtetU  chief  trienda."— Proverbs  xvi.  29. 

*  3.  A  conveyer  of  secret  information ;    a 

secret  agent,  a  sjty. 

* whis'-per-hood,  s.  [Eng.  whisper;  -hood.] 
The  state  of  being  a  whisper  ;  a  time  when  a 
rumour  is  first  suggested  or  insinuated. 

•*  I  know  a  lie,  that  now  disturbed  half  the  kingdom 
witli  its  noise  ...  I  can  remember  its  whisperhood." 
—Swift :  Examiner,  No.  15. 

•whis'-per-ing,   •  whys-per-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a,,  &  s.     [Whisper,  i'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par, :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  ..4s  adjective: 

1.  Speaking  in  whispers. 
*2.  Making   secret    insinuations    of   evil; 
backbiting. 

3.  Making  a  soft,  low,  sibilant  sound. 

"Soft  whlipering  ulrs  shall  lull  thee  to  repose  !  " 
Cotoper :  Elegu  on  the  Approach  of  Spring. 


C,  ^5  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  whtspera  ; 
a  whisper. 

%  Whispering  la  speech  without  any  em- 
ployment of  the  vocal  chords,  and  Is  effected 
chiefly  by  the  lips  and  tongue.  (foster.* 
Physiol.) 

whispering-gallery,  whispering- 
dome,  s.  A  giiUery  or  dome  of  an  elliptical 
or  circular  form,  in  which  faint  sounds  con- 
veyed around  the  interior  wall  may  be  readily 
heard,  while  the  same  are  inaudible  elsewhere 
in  the  interior.  Thus  in  an  elliptical  chamber 
if  a  person  standing  in  one  of  tlie  foci  speak 
in  a  whisper,  he  will  be  heard  distinctly  oy  a 
person  standing  in  the  other  focus,  altiinugh 
the  same  sound  would  not  be  audible  at  the 
same  distance  under  any  other  circumstances 
or  at  any  other  place  in  the  chamber.  There 
is  a  Whispering  Giillery  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London,  and  another  at  Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

"  Whispering  galleries  are  formed  of  smooth  walls 
having  a  continuouB  curved  form.  The  mouth  of  tb« 
speaker  is  presented  at  one  point,  and  the  ear  of  tho 
hearer  at  another  and  distant  point.  In  this  case,  the 
sound  is  successively  reflected  from  one  point  to 
the  other  until  it  reaehes  the  ear."— Atkinson  :  Qanoft 
Physics.  5  2.-14, 

*  whis'-per-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  whispering ; 
-ly.]  In  a  whispering  manner  ;  in  a  whisper 
or  low  voice. 

"  He  said  to  Hopeful.  wMspertngly,  '  There  1b  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.'" — Banyan;  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

* w6i8'-per-oua-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  whisper; 
■ous;  -ly.]    In  a  whisper;  whisperingly. 

"The   Duche»3    .    .    .    gabbles  on  whisperoutly.".^ 


Lytton 


What  will  A«  do  with  it  t  bk.  v.,  ch.  vilL 


wlus'-sle,  V,  &  «.     [Whistle,  v.  &  s.] 

Whist»  interj.,  a.,  &  s.  [A  slight  sound,  ex- 
pressive of  the  breathing  or  whi.spering  of 
some  one  approaching;  cf.  Lat.  s(  /  =  hdst ; 
Ger.  st .'  bst !  pst !  =  hush,  hist.] 

*  A^  As  inter}. :  Hush  !  silence  I  be  still  I 

"  Whist,  wanton,  still  ye." — Lodge :  Euphu.es ;  Golden 
Legacie. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Not  speaking  ;  not  making  a 
noise  ;  mute,  quiet,  still.  (Generally  used  as 
a  predicate.) 

"  Underneath  a  hill 
Far  from  the  town,  (where  all  ia  whist  and  still)." 
Marlowe  ;  Hero  X-  Leander,  aest.  1. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  game  at  cards,  so  called 
from  the  silence  necessary  to  play  it  atten- 
tively and  correctly.  It  was  formerly  also 
called  whisk.  It  is  played  by  four  persons, 
two  of  whom  are  partners  against  the  other 
two.  The  full  pack  of  fifty  -  two  cards 
is  used,  thirteen  being  dealt  out  to  each 
player  in  order,  the  dealer  beginning  with 
himself,  and  dealing  from  left  to  right.  The 
last  card  dealt  is  turned  face  up  oa  the 
table,  and  is  called  the  trump  card  ;  the 
suit  to  which  it  belongs  has  for  the  hand 
the  privilege  of  taking  or  being  superior  to 
any  card  of  any  other  suit.  The  cards  rank 
in  value  as  follows :  ace  (the  highest),  king, 
queen,  knave,  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  so  on. 
The  game  is  commenced  by  the  player  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  dealer  laying  one  card  face 
upwards  on  the  table,  this  being  called  lead- 
ing off;  the  player  on  liis  left  then  plays  a 
card  of  the  same  suit  (if  he  has  one),  and  is 
followed  similarly  by  the  player  on  his  left. 
When  all  have  played,  the  person  who  haa 
played  the  highest  card  takes  up  the  four 
cards  played,  these  constituting  what  is 
termed  a  trick.  If  a  player  has  no  card  of  the 
suit  led  off,  he  may  play  one  of  any  other 
suit.  The  winner  of  the  fii"st  trick  then  leads 
off  with  any  card  he  plea.ses  for  the  second 
trick,  the  winner  of  which  becomes  the  leader 
of  the  third  trick,  and  so  on.  The  score  is 
taken  as  follows  when  the  liand  is  played 
out  :  the  partners  who  conjointly  have  won 
the  majority  out  of  tlie  thirteen  tricks,  score 
one  point  for  every  trick  over  six.  The  ace, 
king,  queen,  and  knave  are  called  honours, 
and  the  partners  who  hold  between  them 
three  of  these  cards  score  two  points,  and  if 
they  hold  all  of  them  they  score  four  points  ; 
tliis  is  technically  known  as  scoring  two  (or 
four)  by  honours.  If  each  si'le  holds  two  of 
these  cards,  honours  are  said  to  be  divided. 
In  long  whist  (now  becoming  obsolete)  teu 
points  make  a  game  ;  in  short  whist  only  five 
points  are  required,  and  in  this  it  is  usual  to 
count  by  tricks  alone.  A  rubber  consists  of 
three  games,  and  is  won  by  the  partners  who 
score  two  of  them.  If  one  side  wins  the  first 
two  games  the  third  is  not  played  out    There 


<ate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wbr«,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  SSrrian.    te,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  :=  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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we  several  iiiodifleations  of  tlio  gtiiiic,  swch  as 
solo  whist,  three-liaiid:3d  wliist,  &c. 

"  With  rbyuie  by  Uuiire.  and  eplo  blank  by  Uoyle  : 
Not  him  wliuse  pHk'i\  If  Btill  uiibelil  by  whtit. 
Bequirea  no  Mcreil  tlieme  to  bid  ua  list." 

Bv^'ii :  KnjlWi  Bardj  .t  Scotch  HwictPtr$. 

*whlst,  v.i.  &  t.     [Whist,  interj.] 

A.  Intrans,:  To  be  or  become  silent,  mute, 
or  still. 

"They  wAWdtiiill."       Surrey:  rtrgil :  ^neid  11.  I. 

B,  Trans. :  To  make  silent,  mute,  or  still ; 

to  hush. 

Whis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  hwistlan, 
bwistlian ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  A  ris/c  =  to  whistle, 
to  hiss  ;  8w.  hvissla  =  to  whistle.  A  word  of 
Imitative  origin,  like  whisper,  whiz,  &c.l 

A.  IiUransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  musical  sound  with  the  lipa 
and  breath  without  using  the  vocal  cords  ;  the 
hollow  of  the  montli  forniing  a  rL'sonancc-box. 

"'Have,  then,  tJiy  wish  1"— be  tvhistteii  Bhrlll." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lttke.  v.  9, 

2.  To  utter  a  more  or  less  shrill  or  piercing 
sound,  or  series  of  sounds,  as  a  bird. 

"  The  blackbird  tehUtlet  from  the  thorny  brake." 
Thornton  :  Spring.  60*. 

3.  To  produce  a  sound  or  sounds  by  meana 
of  a  particular  kind  of  wind  instrument  (or 
whistle)  or  by  means  of  steam  forced  through 
a  small  orifice. 

4.  To  sound  shrill  or  like  a  pipe. 

"The  wild  wludn  tehistle.  aud  the  billowe  roar." 
Pope :  Homer  ;  Odyuey  Til.  W7. 

5.  To  cause  a  sharp,  shrill  sound. 

"  A  bullet  xohislUd  o'er  his  he»d," 

Byron :  The  OUtour. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  form,  utter,  or  modulate  by  whistling. 

2.  To  call,  direct,  or  signal  by  a  whistle. 

"  He  oast  off  his  (rleude,  aa  a  huutauian  hl8  pack. 
For  he  Uiievr,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  lehtKfle  them 
back."  lioldsmith  :  Uctaliation,  107. 

If  '  (1)  To  go  whistU:  To  go  to  the  deuce. 

"Your  fame  is  secure,  let  the  critics  go  vthitfle." 
Shenttone :  Poet  i  the  Dun, 

(2)  To  whistle  for  a  wind:  A  superstitious 

ftractice  amongst  old  sailors  of  whistling  dur- 
ng  a  calm  to  obtain  a  breeze.     Such  men,  on 
the  contrary,  will  not  whistle  duriug  a  storm. 
*(3)  To  whistle  off : 

Falconry :  To  send  off  by  a  whistle ;  to 
Bend  from  the  fist  in  search  of  prey ;  hence, 
to  dismiss  or  send  away  generally  ;  to  dismiss. 
Hawks  were  always  let  fly  against  the  wind  ; 
if  they  flew  with  the  wind  behind  them  they 
seldom  returned.  If,  therefore,  a  hawk  was 
for  any  reason  to  be  dismissed  or  abandoned 
she  was  let  off  down  the  wind. 

"  If  I  could  prove  her  haggard. 
Though  that  her  Jesses  were  uty  dear  bt^rtstriiigs, 
I'd  whietlf  h«T  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  ut  fortune."  Sh<ikfip. :  Othello.  HI.  a. 

Whis'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.    [Whistle,  v.] 

1.  A  more  or  less  piercing  sound  produced 
by  forcing  the  breath  through  a  small  open- 
ing formed  by  contracting  the  lips. 

2.  Any  similar  sound  :  as— 

(1)  The  sharp  or  shrill  note  of  a  bird. 

(2)  A  similar  sound  produced  by  an  instru- 
ment ;  as,  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive,  or  fog- 
signal. 

(3)  A  sound  made  by  the  wind,  or  by  a 
body  passing  rapidly  through  the  air  ;  as,  the 
whistle  of  a  bullet. 

3.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  produc- 
ing such  a  sound  :  as — 

(1)  A  small  tin  or  wooden  pipe,  pierced 
with  holes,  and  used  as  a  musical  toy. 

(2)  A  small  instrument  used  for  signalling, 
&c.,  by  boatswains,  policemen,  sportsmen,  &c. 

(3)  The  instrument  sounded  by  escaping 
steam,  used  for  signalling  on  railway  engines, 
steam-ships,  and  the  like. 

4.  The  mouth  or  throat;  used  principally 
in  the  slang  phrase,  To  wet  one's  whistle  =  to 
take  a  draught  or  draw. 

"  My  whittle  once  wet 
"  I'll  pipe  hlro  such  a  paveii. " 

Jieaum.  i  f'let. :  Mad  Lover.  11. 

^  (1)  At  one's  whistle:  Ready  at  one's  call. 

"Heady  at  hU  vihittte  to  array  theuiselves  round 
him  in  anus  agittiist  the  commauder  in  chief."— .Vac- 
auZay  :  Uitt.  Kn'j.,  ch.  xUL 
(2)  To  pny  for  one's  whistle,  to  pay  dear  for 
OTw's  whistle:  To  pay  a  high  price  for  what 
one  fancies  ;  to  pay  dearly  for  indulging  one's 
whim,  caprice,  fancy,  or  the  like.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  a  story  told  by  Dr.  Franklin  of  his 
nephew,   who    set   his  mind  on  a  common 

bSil,  b^  •  p6^t,  J<Sx^l ;  cat.  9011.  chorus.  9liln,  benph ;  go,  ^em ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as :  expect.  Venophon,  eylst.   ph  =  ft 
-clan,    tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.    -olous,  -tlous,  -sloua  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  b^l.  d«L 


whiatlp,  which  ho  bought  of  a  boy  for  four 

times  its  vhIuc. 

"If  a  man  Ukea  to  do  It.  hv  iiiu*t  pay  for  AU 
vihiUle."—iJ.  Uliot :  liuniel  Deronda,  ch.  xxw. 

(3)  Worth  th*  whistle  :  Worth  calling,  worth 
inviting  ;  wortli  notice.  The  <log  is  woi-th  the 
pains  of  whistling  for.  Thus  licywood,  in 
one  of  his  dialogues,  consisting  entirely  of 
proverbs,  says,  "  It  is  a  poor  dog  that  is  not 
worth  the  whistling."  Ooneril  says  to  Albany  — 

"  1  have  been  worth  th*  lohiitle.' 

Shakeip. :  Lear,  \v.  2. 

*  whistle -dxunk,  a.  Oompletely  drunk. 

"  lie  wiui  iiidiK^d.  Hccurdlus  to  tbo  vulgar  phmso, 
whistled  runk.—Hftdinff  :  Tom  Jonet.  bk.  xll.,  ctt  1). 

Whistle  fish.  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Moldla  tricirrhata,  the  Three- 
bearded  Rockling.  Pennant  snys  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  flsh  because  "the  Cornisli 
flshormen  whistle  when  desirous  of  takiu]^ 
this  Ilsh,  as  if  by  that  they  facilitated  its 
capture. "     Also  culK'd  woiuu'l-hsli. 

*  whlstle-tankard,  s.  A  tankard  fitted 
with  a  whistle,  so  arninged  as  to  sound  when 
the  vessel  was  emptied,  thus  warning  the 
drawer  that  more  liquor  was  required. 

Whist'-ler  (t  silent),  s.     [Ene.  whistl(e):  •«■.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  whistles. 

"The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  coufori-ed  upon  the 
ablest  whistler,  who  could  whistle  clwvrest.  and  no 
through  bis  tune  without  laugblnB."— .4tM(«on  .-  .Spev- 
tator.  No.  179. 

2.  A  broken-winded  horse  ;  a  roarer. 

"  The  latter  of  whom  Is  spoken  of  as  a  uon-stayor 
Uid  a  u-hUtlerr—fHrld.  Aug.  27.  1887. 

3.  The  keeper  of  an  unlicensed  spirit  shop. 
[Whistle,  v.,  1  (2),  Whistle-tankard.] 

"  The  turnkeys  knows  beforehand,  and  gives  the 
word  to  the  whiitlers,  and  you  may  whUlle  for  It 
wen  you  go  to  look, "— />ict*»u.-  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  [Rattle-wino.] 

(*2)  Tlie  Green  Plover.     [Plover,  1.  (1).] 

2.  Zool. :  Arctomys  pruinosa,  the  Hoary 
Marmot.  It  is  about  two  feet  loug,  exclusive 
of  the  tail.  Common  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  America. 

whist -ling  it  silent),  pr,  par.  or  a.   [Whistle, 

y.J 

wrhistling-bnoy,  $.  A  sea  buoy  bo 
coustmcted  that  the  motion  of  the  waves 
causes  it  to  emit  a  eouiui  somewhat  resembling 
a  stoiim-wbisUe. 

*  whlstUng-shop,  a.  A  place  in  which 
spirits  are  sold  witliout  a  licence.  (Sla7ig 
Diet.) 

•■  a  whUtlin-j-thop.  air.  Is  where  they  mU  spirit*. "— 
IHckent:  Pickwick,  ch.  xlv. 

whlstling-swan.  ». 

Ornith.  :  Cygnus  miisicus.  [HooPER  (2), 
Swan,  II.  2.] 

*  whist' -ly,  *wist-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  schist; 
•ly.]    ailently  ;  in  silence 

"  stood  wittly  watching  for  the  herd's  approach." 
Arden  of  Faverthatn.  1,M9. 

whit,  •  wit,  •  wight,  s.  [Properly  wiht,  from 
A.S.  wiht  =(1)  a  person,  a  wight,  (2)  a  whit, 
a  bit ;  so  Awiht  =&ug\it;  ndwiht  =  naught.] 
[Wight,  s.] 

"1.  A  space  of  time. 

"  She  was  (alle  aslepe  a  litil  wight.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4.381. 

2.  A  jot,  an  iota,  a  point ;  the  smallest  part 
or  particle  imaginable  ;  used  adverbially,  and 
generally  with  a  negative. 

■'  He  was  very  much  the  worse  man  for  it,  but  uo 
whit  the  wor«e  iiatnter."—  Up.  Taylor:  /iul«  of  CoH' 
tciencr.  bk.  iv,.  ch.  L 

white,  •  whit,  •  whlghte.  •  whyt. 
■  whyte,  *  wyte,  a.  h  s.  [A.S.  hwit ,-  c<»gn. 
with  Dut.  wit;  Icel.  h\yitr;  Dan.  ftvid  ;  Sw. 
hviti  Goth,  hweits;  O.  H.  Ger.  hvnz ;  Ger. 
weiss  ;  Sansc.  ^veta  =  white,  from  ^it  =  to  be 
white,  to  shine.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  of  the  colour  of  pure  snow ;  not 
tinged  ortinted  with  auyof  the  propercohmrs 
or  their  compounds  ;  the  opposite  to  black, 
dark,  or  coloured. 

•'  The  next  to  him  was  dressed  In  a  larjre  vhtt*  wig 
»nd  a  black  cravftt."— OoWfmffh  '  Euayi.  i. 

2.  ne!*titute  of  colour  in  the  cheeks,  or  of 


the  tinge  of  U  ood-colour ;  pale,  iiallld  ;  blooct 
lens,  as  from  fuur  or  cowardice. 

"  To  tuni  wAite  and  swuuit." 

Shakrep.  :  VomplaiiU,  KW. 

3.  Having  the  colour  of  purity  ;  pure,  oleaD, 
spotless,  stainless  ;  free  from  h|>ol  or  guilt. 

".Oalumiiy  the  vhUeet  \lrlue  atrlkr*  " 

Shaketp.  :  tleature/ur  JHeatur*.  UL  L 

I.  Gray,  grayinb-whito,  silvery  or  hoary,  a» 
from  age,  grief,  fear,  &c. 

"  Their  UenJe*  wereu  hors  and  white.' 

aowtr :  C.  A.,  L 

■  5.  Fair,  specious. 

*tt.  Lucky,  fuTurablo,  bappy.  (A  Latluism.) 
^   WhU«   Jlotue:    A   |>r>pultir    uanio    f<<r   the 

Kxecutivu  Miiuwion,  or  ofliciul  roaidenc*'  vf  ihe 
I'rcHidont,  ut  Wiishiugtou,  I>.  C. ;  hence  {Jig.), 
the  l'ru8id<.-utial  otllce. 

B.  As  aubntantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  natural  colours  of  bodies 
IWhite-lioot.] 

"  How  white  and  red  each  otherilld  destroy. " 

Shakesp.  :  Venus  i  ^donU,U4. 

2.  Something,  or  a  part  of  something,  having- 
the  colour  of  snow  :  as — 

■  (1)  The  central  part  in  the  butt  in  archerj*, 
which  was  formerly  painted  white  ;  the  centre- 
or  uiiirk  at  whi<!h  a  missile  is  aime<l ;  hence. 
that  which  Is  aimed  at ;  a  mark. 

"  The  Imiuortalttv  of  my  fame  U  tlio  whUe  I  aboot 
at,"        Utisiinger :  Emperor  q/  the  KaMt.  Iv,  i. 

(2)  The  albumen  of  an  egg ;  the  pellucid, 
viscous  fluid  which  surrounds  the  yolk  ;  also- 
the  name  given  sometimes  to  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  a  seed,  or  the  farinaceous  matter 
surrounding  the  embryo. 

'*  The  yolke  «f  the  Mwe  can  not  be  without  th* 
whyte,  nor  the  whyte  without  the  yolk«."— /I«m«rs  ; 
Froluart ;  Cronyde,  vol.  ti..  ch.  xJll. 

(3)  That  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  surround- 
ing the  iris  or  coloured  part. 

"  Turns  up  th"  white  o'  the  eye  to  hU  dlscourae.' 
tihakesp.:  Coriolanus.  Iv.  t. 

(4)  A  member  of  the  white  race  of  mankind. 

3.  Plural:  [WHnxs]. 
II.   Entom.   (/•/.);  The  sub-family  Pieridi. 

The  Black-veined  White  is  Aj^ria  cratmgi ;  the 
Green-cliequered,  Pieris  da^idice  ;  tlie  Green- 
veined,  P.  napi ;  the  Large  White,  /*.  hrassicn-  ; 
the  Marbled  While,  Mdanagria  gaUitlua;  the 
Small  White,  I'ieris  rapce ;  and  the  Wood 
White,  Leucophasia  sinapis. 
K  (1)  In  Vie  white  :  (See  extract). 

"  It  may  Iw  here  explained  that  in  th*  whUe  Is  »■ 
cabinet-making   t«nn   for  unpollHhed   goods."— *efto, 

Nov.  80,  1886. 

(2)  White  softening  of  the  brain: 

Pathol. :  [Softening]. 

U  White -antimonial  ore  =  Valentinite ; 
White-arsenic  =  Arsenolite ;  White- eopiwras 
=  Goslarite  and  CoquimhUe  ;  White-copper nre 
=  Kyrosite  ;  White-garnet  = /vcuci/e;  White- 
iron  pyrites  =  Marcasite  ;  White-lead  ore  = 
Cerussitc ;  White  •  nickel  =  Itavxinelshergite  ^ 
White-tellurium  =  &'i/h'fni«e;  White-vitriol  = 
Goslarite. 

whlte-admlral,  s. 

,Ent07".. :  Limfnitis  Camilla  (OTiibylla).  [Ad 
miral,  C.  2.] 

whlte-amphishcena,  s. 

Zool. :  Amj'hisbirna  alba,  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  aa  a  man's 
Hnger.     [Amphisb.knid*.] 

white-antimony,  s.    [Valentinite.] 

white-ants,  s.  pi 

Ent'jm.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
TermitidiP  (q.v.).  The  resemblance  to  tlie 
ants,  Formicidte,  &.C.,  is  in  the  general  asi)ect, 
their  life  in  social  communities,  the  appear- 
aitce  at  certain  times  of  many  wingett  indi- 
vidunls,  and  the  nature  of  the  habitations. 
But  they  belong  to  difTerent  orders,  the  vena- 
tion ofthe  wings  being  diflfcrcnt.  A  whiteant 
looks  not  unlike  a  soft  immature  earwij^,  but 
without  the  forceps.  Whit*  aiitf  constitute 
the  most  de.structive  insect  post  to  be  found 
in  the  tropics.  They  do  not  attack  human 
beings,  their  ravages  being  conllned  Ui  i>ro- 
perty.  They  make  their  way  into  house* 
through  some  minute  aperture  which  they 
have  ftiund  or  liave  thcmaelTea  formed  in  tho 
fliior  tjr  in  tbo  wall.  Nortiing  external  may 
reveal  the  fact  that  tho  joists  or  rnfters  on 
which  they  Lave  bi*en  operating  are  weakened 
and  rendered  unsafe  by  being  nil  pierced 
inti-rnally  with  tlnir  gailerlea.  If  they  can 
effect  an  entrance  into  u  lihmry  they  bring 
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tip  mud  and  congtnict  tunnels  with  it  bo  as  to 
glue  uue  book  to  another,  ami  eat  away  tlie 
leather  or  cloth  hy  which  the  boards  were 
affixcKi  to  the  book  itsolf,  besides  rtmnding 
off  the  angles  of  a  number  of  the  volumes. 
Whatever  is  in  danf;er  of  them  is  placed  on  a 
table  or  frame,  the  legs  of  which  rest  on  etoiie 
stands,  surronnded  by  water.  Every  historical 
JDcament  in  India  is  in  dana;er  from  these 
destructive  creaturee.  Prof.  Drummond  sug- 
gests that  white  ants  probably  render  the  same 
Bervice  in  the  tropics  which  earthworms  do  in 
temperate  lands.  The  workers  and  soldiers  of 
the  white  ants  are  blind,  and  mrely  appear 
above  ground,  making  their  mii^rations  from 
place  to  place  under  mud  tunnels,  whicli  they 
coDstrnct  as  they  advance.  The  workers  have 
large  broad  heads  and  strong  jaws  adapted  for 
gnawing ;  the  soldiers  have  still  lacger  heads  and 
longer  jaws.  These  wingless  forms  resemble  the 
true  ants  in  appearance,  but  the  winged  male 
and  female  forms  are  much  larger  and  flatter. 
The  latter  possess  eyes,  and  leave  the  nest  in 
great  flying  swarma  in  the  pairing  season,  few 
of  them  escaping  the  ravages  of  their  enemies 
during  this  period.  The  "ant  hills"  erccteii 
by  them  are  wonderful  in  chamcter.  those  of 
Termes  bellioosuB,  of  Weet  Africa,  being  huge 
eugar-loaf  shaped  mounds  of  earth,  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high,  and  so  etmugly  cemented 
as  to  bear  a  man's  weight  Internally  they 
present  several  stories  and  many  chambers, 
some  for  the  workers  and  soldiers,  one  for  the 
king  and  a"een.  and  others  for  the  eggs  and 
young,  and  for  food  supplies.  One  species  is 
common  in  the  United  States,  T,  JIavipes  ; 
it  is  fortuna.tely  not  specially  destructive.  The 
female  or  queen  of  the  termites  undergoes 
remarkable  changes,  increasing  in  size  till 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  length, and  becoming 
enormously  di«tended  with  eggs,  which  it  may 
lay  at  the  rate  of  8i),000  a  day. 

white -arsenic,  $.    [AitaENioDs-oxiDE.] 

white -asb,  5. 

Bot. :  (1)  An  American  tree,  Frfmniisomeri- 
cana  ;  (2)  Pyrus  Aucuparia.  {Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

whlte-ash  herb,  5. 

Bot. :  /Egopodium  Podewraria,  {BTitten  d 
Holland.) 

white-back,  s. 

Bot.  :  Populus  aiba.  Named  from  the  white 
colour  of  the  leaves  on  their  lower  side. 

white-backed  coly,  s. 

Oniitk.:  Coliiis  capeiisis.  from  South  Africa. 
Length  about  fourteen  inches ;  ash-coloured, 
rumj'  and  lower  back  glossed  with  red,  white 
line  (boi-dered  on  each  side  by  a  broader  black 
one)  from  shoulder*  to  rump. 

white-backed  skunk,  9. 

ZooL  :  Mephitis  (or  Spilogah)  putoriits,  Irom 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  south-west 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  larger  than  the 
Common  Skunk,  from  which  it  is  also  dis- 
tinguished, by  its  short  white  tail. 

white-bay,  s. 

Bot. :  Magnolia  glauca.    (Ogilvie,) 

white-beam,  $. 

Bot. :  Pyrus  Aria.  Named  from  the  white 
downi  on  the  young  shoots  and  the  underside 
of  tJie  leaves. 

White-bear,  s. 

Zool. :  Ursus  marittmus,  the  Polar  Bear 
(q  v.).  Tlie  name  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer, 
as  only  the  young  bears  are  really  white,  the 
fur  in  adults  changing  to  a  creamy  tint, 
whence  Scotch  whalurs  sometimes  call  this 
animal  the  Brownie. 

Whlt&'beard,  s.  A  man  having  a  white 
or  gray  beard  ;  a  gray-beard  ;  an  old  man. 

"  iVhite-beardi  have  armed  tbeir  thin  and  baffler 
scalps."  Sfiakcep.  :  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

White-bearded,  o.  Ha^^llg  a  white  or 
gray  beard. 

"  Our  white-brarded  Patriarchs  died." 

li'jron  :  Iltnvtn  £  Earthy  L  S. 

WhUe-heardcd  monkey: 
Zool. :    SemnopUhecus   ncs/or,  a   native   of 
Ceylon. 

white-beech,  s. 

Bot. :  Fi'gii,s  sylvatica^  var.  aniericartn. 
white-bellied  sea-eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :   EalicEetus  lencogaster,   from  Aus- 


tralia and  the  Moluccas,  ranging  to  India  and 
Cochin  China. 

White-bellied  seal,  s. 

Zool.:  Monachus  alhiventer.     [Monk-seial.] 

white-bellied  water-moose,  s. 

Zool.:  Hi/'hiimys  Ifncoffaafer,  s  small  rat-like 
rodent  from  New  South  Walefl  and  Van  Die- 
nan's  Land. 

white -ben.  a. 
Bot.  :  Sih"nfi  injlata. 
white-bismuth,  s. 

Chem.  &  Comm. :  Bismuth  aubnitrate.    (Bis- 

KtJTH,  3. J 

white-blaze,  5.    [White-face.] 
white-blow,  & 

Bot. :  (1)  Drai)a  vema;  (2)  Sasd/Tagatridac- 
tylites. 

*  white-bonnet,  s.  A  flctitions  or  sham 
bidder  at  sales  by  auction  ;  a  pufier. 

White-bordered  butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  Vanessa  aiitioj^ia,  a  rare  British  but- 
terfly, better  known  as  the  Camberwell  Beauty. 
Wings  purplish  chocolate,  with  broad  whitish 
hind  margins,  and  a  broad  black  band  with 
six  or  seven  blue  spots  on  each  wing,  the 
fore  pair  also  with  two  whitish  spots.  Cater- 
pillar spinous,  black,  dotted  with  white,  and 
with  a  red  spot  on  each  segment  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eleventh  ;  it  feeds  on  Salix  alba. 

white-bottle,  s. 

Bot. :  Silene  inflata.  So  named  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Blue-bottle,  Ceiitaurea 
Cyanus. 

white-brant,  9. 

Ornith.  :  The  Snow-goose  (q. v.). 

white-brass,  s.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  with  suftieient  of  the  latter,  or  of  nickel, 
lead,  &c.,  to  give  it  a  white  colour. 

White-bream,  s. 

Jchthy. :  Abramis  blicca,  a  British  and  Euro- 
pean species.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  sil^  ery 
white,  sometimes  with  a  bluish  tinge. 

White-Brethren,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  A  body  of  enthusiasts  who 
appeared  in  Italy  at  the  b^inning  of  the  four- 
teenth ceutury,  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  priest  claiming  to  be  Elias,  declared  a  cru- 
sade ngainst  the  Turks  in  order  to  obtain  jios- 
session  of  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  met  at 
Viterbo  by  the  Papal  troops,  and  were  dis- 
persed. Their  leader  was  carried  to  Rome 
where  he  was  burnt  as  a  heretic  in  1403. 

white-bristle,  s.    [Splenic-fever,  3.] 

white-bug,  5.  An  insect  whicli  injuijs 
vines  and  some  other  species  of  fruit. 

white-butterfiy,  s. 

Eiitoin.  (PI.):  The  genus  Pieris,  or  the  sub 
family  Pieridi  (q.v.). 

white  cabbage-butterfly,  «. 

Entom. :  The  genus  Pieris  (q.v.). 
White-campion,  s. 

Bot.:  Lychnis  respertina.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant  in  the  evening. 

white -candle  wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Amyris  toxi/era,  a  large  tree  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  Vmnches  of  purple  pear-sliaped 
fruits,  tasting  like  the  balsam  of  copaiba. 
The  juice  of  the  tree  is  as  black  as  ink  ;  its 
wood  has  a  pbasjuit  smell  and  takes  a  fine 
polish.     It  grows  in  the  Carolinas.    [Janca.] 

white-canons,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  Pre- 
monstratensians. 

white-cap,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Aijarints  arvensis.     [Aoaricits.] 

2.  Zool. :  The  Tree  Sparrow  or  Mountain 
Span-ow,  Pyrgita  montana. 

3.  One  of  a  seif-coustituted  secret  committee 
or  body  of  men  who,  under  pretence  of  regu- 
lating public  morality  in  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  ^rnmit  outrages  upon  eiich 
people  as  have  encouutered  their  ill-will.  ( V.S.) 

white-caterpillar,  5. 

EiUom. :  Tlie  larva  of  the  Hagpie  Moth 
(q.v.).  ^"^ 

white-cedar,  s. 


Bot. :  (1)  Cupressiis  thyoidea  ;(2)  Melia  Azeda- 
rach. 

white-centaury,  s. 

Bot. :   Centaurea  aiba,  a  native  of  Souther 

Ehirope. 
White-chalk,  «. 

Geol. :  [Chalk,  A.  II.  2.  (1),]. 
white-Clergy,  «. 

Eccksiol.  £  Church  Hist.  :  The  parish  priestt 
In  Russia,  as  distinguished  ft-om  the  blaeir 
clergy  or  monks. 

white-cloud  illuminator,  s. 

Sficroscopy:  A  reflector  to  illuminate  an  ob- 
ject with  a  sulidued  white  light,  such  as  is 
obtained  from  a  bright  white  cloud.  In  place 
of  a  plane  mirror,  a  surface  of  pounded  glass 
or  plaster  of  Paris  is  used. 

white-clover.  5. 

Bot. :  Tri/olium  repens,  a  perennial  creeping 
plant,  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  the 
leaflets  obovate  or  obcordate,  toothed,  some- 
times with  a  semilunar  baud  at  their  baae; 
flowers  white  or  somewhat  roseate. 

white-coat,  5.     (See  extract.) 

"The  iilienuiiieiiou  &o  carefully  described  by  him 
was  simply  a  '  u^ite-eoat,'  oryoiiugsix-weekB-oldowtL' 
— Slac/cu/ot/ii't  Magazine,  July,  187a,  p.  54. 

White-cola,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  Sterctdia  macrocarpa. 
They  are  very  bitter,  and  are  used  by  the 
negroes  of  the  Guinea  coast  as  a  condhuent. 
[Cola.] 

white-copper,  s.    White  tombac.    [Tou- 

BAC] 

whlte-oorpuscles,  a.  pi.  [Corpusclb; 
II.  2.  (1).] 

white-crested  plantain-eater,  s. 

Ornith. :  Corythaix  musophaga.  [Musopha- 
01N.E.] 

white-crime,  s.  An  offence  against  the 
law  whiL'h  is  nut  condemned  by  the  feeling  of 
the  community. 

"At  present,  when  an  IiiahmAu  is  accused  in  Ireland 
of  what  iB  called  a  white-crime  by  liis  fellow-country- 
meu  (such.  lor  instance.  aJtbe  nuinler  of  a  c&re-taker 
or  a  landlordi  the  difficulty  i&  not  only  with  ihe  jury 
but  with  the  witnesses."— S(.  James't  Bazctto,  May  21, 

\m. 
white-crop,  s. 

Agric. :  A  term  applied  to  grain  crops,  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  which  whiten  or 
lose  their  colour  as  they  ripen,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  green-crop,  root-crop,  &c. 

white -cross  knight,  s.  A  Enight 
Hospitaller.  The  order  won>  a  white  cross  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Knight  Templars, 
who  wore  a  red  one. 

White-cross  Society,  $.  A  society 
instituted  in  or  about  ISbo,  at  Bishop  Auck- 
land, to  urge  upon  men  tlie  obligation  of 
personal  purity ;  to  raise  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  upon  questions  of  morality;  and  to 
inculcate  a  respect  for  womanhood. 

white-dammar,  s. 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  A  gum  resin  produced  by 
Vateria  indt«i.     [Vateria.] 

white-deal,  s.  The  timber  of  Abies  eat- 
cel^a. 

white-ear,  s.  A  bird,  the  Fallow-fincb 
or  Wiioatear. 

white-elephant,  s. 

1.  LiL  &  Zool. :  An  elephant  affected  with 
albinism.  Such  animals  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients  (.Elian,  iii.  46;  Hor. 
Ep.  ii.  1.  195).  They  are  highly  esteemed  by 
some  eastern  potentates,  and  are  considered 
sacred  in  Siam.  A  specimen  purchased  by 
Mr.  Barnum  from  King  Tlieebaw  of  Burmah 
was  brought  to  the  United  State*  in  1S84, 
and  shown  a^  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
of  the  travelling  menagerie.  It  stood  seven  leet 
and  a  half  high,  and  the  face,  ears,  front  of 
trunk,  fore  feet,  and  part  of  breast  were  of  a 
light  ash  color. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  present  which  does  one  much 
more  harm  than  good,  or  more  generally  any 
nominal  advantage  which  has  this  effect.  It 
is  generally  reptjrted  that  when  the  king  of 
Siam  desires  to  ruin  any  one,  he  makes  hira  a 
present  of  a  white  elepliant  [1.].  The  sacred 
animal  has  an  enormcus  a[>petite,  and,  being 
szicred,  it  is  a  crime  to  let  it  die,  so  that  the 
gift  generally  entails  ruin  on  the  recipient. 


iSte.  fSt,  ^re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  tether :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p<5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate*  cuh,  ciire,  i?nite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     sq,  te  —  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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whlte-^mxine,  s. 

Ktitoin.  :  Sinlii.'inma  menthastri.  (SUtintmi.) 
A.rctia  mtnthi.<!ri.  {Newman.)  One  of  tlie 
Clieloniiiie  (approximately  =  Arctudn.\  q.v.). 
Fore  wings,  ycUowisli  wliite,  with  fmir  curvcil, 
transverse  rows  of  black  spots;  hind  winj^-s 
white,  aiKittcd  witii  blatk.  Expanslim  of 
wiiif,'!*,  1>  *^r  13  inches.  Ab<lonu'n  yulhiw, 
Willi  black  spots.  Larva  Mai;k,  witii  loiiy 
hairs  ;  it  feeUa  ou  various  low  planta. 

white-eye,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Zo.sterops  (q.v.).  from  the  fact  that  tlit-  eyt-s 
are  encircled  with  compact  white  feathers. 

white-eyed,  a.  Having  pale,  lustre- 
iftss  e>'es.    {Tennyson :  Palace  q/  Art,  239.) 

WliiU-eyed  duck: 

Ornith.  :  FuUgnla  nyroca,  allied  to  tlio 
Pochard  (q.v.),  but  distinguished  fr-im  it  by 
having  tlie  irides  white,  and  a  broad  wliitf  bar 
on  the  wing.  An  irregular  winter  and  spring 
visitor  to  Britain,  principally  occurring  on 
the  ea6t  coast. 

White  -  eyelid   monkey,    s.      (Man- 

QABEY.] 

whlte~£aoe,  white-blaze,  s.  A  white 
mark  in  tlie  forehead  of  a  horse,  descending 
almost  to  the  uosf, 

white-fitced,  a. 

1.  Having  a  white  or  pale  face,  as  froqi 
fear,  griel^  illness,  or  the  like;  pale-faced. 

2,  Having  a  white  front,  surface,  or  aspect. 

"  That  liale.  that  white-faced  shore. 
Whose  foot  Bvuriia  back  the  ocenn's  rowring  tides," 
Shalinsp. :  Xing  John,  11.  1. 

White-faced  duck : 

Ornith. ;  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
female  of  the  Scaup,  from  its  having  a  white 
band,  which  grows  broader  with  age,  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.     [Scaup  (3).] 

t  white-favored,  a  Wearing  or  decked 
with  wliite  rosettes  or  favors.  {Tennyson : 
In  Memonam,  Cone.  90.) 

white- feather,  s.  The  symbol  of  coward- 
ice, a  term  introduced  in  the  days  wlien  cock- 
fighting  was  in  vogue.  As  a  gamecock  has  no 
white  feathers,  a  white  feather  was  a  proof 
that  the  bird  was  not  game.  (Generally  used 
In  the  phrases,  To  shoio  the  white- feather,  To 
have  a  white  feather  in  one's  wing.) 

white-film,  s.  A  white  film  growing  over 
the  eyes  of  sheep  and  causing  blindoess. 

whlte-fiorin.  s. 

Bot. :  Agrostis  alba. 
white-fish,  s. 

I.  Old.  Lang.  :  A  general  term  for  whitings 
•nd  haddocks. 
IL  Ichthyology: 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Leuciscus. 
{Giinther  :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  599.) 

2.  An  American  name  for  the  gentis  Core- 
gonus.    (Giinlher  :  Study  of  Fishes,  p.  ti-tS.) 

'white  -  flowered,  a.  Bearing  white 
flowers.    {Tennyson:  tJodiya,  63.) 

white-flag.  s. 

1.  A  flag  of  truce. 

2.  The  flag  of  France  under  the  Bourbons. 
The  field  was  wliite,  with  the  royal  arms  on 
an  escutcheon,  surmounted  by  a  crown. 

white-flux,  s. 

Mf-tall. :  A  compound  of  potassic  carbonate 
Mid  nitre. 

white-foot,  s.  A  white  mark  on  the  foot 
of  a  horse,  between  the  fetlock  and  the  colTiu. 

white-footed  hapalote,  s. 

Zoot. :  Ilapalods  aJhipes,  from  the  monntain- 
ons  piirts  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  rat.  smoky  brown  in  colour,  with 
Vie  feet  and  belly  white. 

white-footed  mouse,  s.  [Dber-uoiise.] 

*  White  Friars,  s.  pi 

Church  Hist. :   A  popular  English  name  in 

£  re- Reformation  times  far  the  friars  of  Our 
ady  of  Mount  Carmel.  now  generally  known 
as  Carmelites.  The  rat!_e  had  reference  to 
the  fact  that  they  wore  over  the  brown  h.ibit 
a  white  scapular  and  cloak.  [Cabmeliti::, 
Scapular,  B.  1.] 

"They  were  reco^ized  rb  one  'rf  t)i*  Mendlcaut 
order* ;  our  ancestors  knew  ti.eiu  aatlie  White  Friart.' 
-~Ad<iU  4  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  121. 


white-fronted  lemur,  s. 

/i«)/.  .-  I.t-rtiur  aUnfrons,  iittm  Miidagii^car. 
It  is  eR.tilydi!*tingHis!itd  by  the  broad  baud  of 
white  fur  encircliug  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and 
eard. 

white-goby,  a. 

h-hthy. :  lAitmncidus  ptUucidu$,A\eTy  ^maXX 
Goby,  comniou  in  »ome  localitie!«  In  the 
Bntmh  Islundu  and  in  Euro[>i'.  It  U  distin- 
guished by  it.s  transparent  body,  wide  mouth, 
and  single  row  of  teeth,  it  lives  but  one 
year,  and  is  the  only  knowu  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  an  "annuar' vertebrate.  The 
sj'awnin;;  season  is  June  and  July  ;  the  e;;;^s 
Bre  hatched  in  Aiignst,  and  the  young  tish 
attain  their  full  growth  Itetweeu  October  and 
December.  In  July  and  August  the  adults 
die  off,  and  by  September  only  the  fi-y  are  to 
be  found,     {dunthcr  :  Study  of  Fishes.) 

white-grouse,  white-ptarmigan,  s. 

Ornith: :  Ixigojms  alius.    ["Willow-gbousk.] 

white-grum.  5.  A  kind  of  gum-rash, 
Struphidus  albidus,  hi  which  the  pimples  are 
small,  hard,  and  whitish.     tSTuoPiiULua.) 

white-gunpowder,  s.  a  blasting  mix- 
ture compctsed  of  chlorate  of  potasli,  dried 
feiTOcyahide  of  potassium  and  sngar.  It  is 
now  rarely  used  owing  to  its  liability  to  ex- 
plode during  manufftctnre,  transport,  or  the 
like. 

white-haired,  a.  Having  white  huir. 
{Ttnnyson  :  TithuKUS,S.) 

white-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Iliiving  white  hands. 

"  M'hia^lniruifd  niUtresa,  oue  Bwet-t  word  with  tbec." 
Shtik^l).  :  Lovet  labour't  Lost.  v.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  clean  or  unatained  bauds ; 
free  from  guilt. 

H'hite^hatided  gibbon:  [Lar-oibbon]. 

White-hass,  s.  Saiisages  BtufTed  with 
oatmeal  and  si\et.    {Scotch.) 

"There  is  black-poddliig  and  whitcTtrw—tTy  whllk 
ye  like  be«t"— AooM  .■  Bride  of  lammermoer,  ch.  xll. 

White  Hats,  s.  ^. 

HisL  :  The  name  given  to  a  democratic 
faction  which,  commencing  in  1377  at  Ghent, 
the  next  year  rose  iu  revolt,  and  continued  to^ 
give  trouble  till  the  accession  of  Philip  IL  of 
Burgundy  in  1384. 

white-head,  s. 

Bot.  :  Partheiiium  Hysteropkorua,  from  Ja- 
maica. 

white-headed  dnclc  s. 

Ornith.  :Eriynui(ura?eHcocepAaia,  from  south- 
eastern Europe  and  northern  Africa.  (Stiff- 
TAiLEU)  Ducks.] 

white-headed  saki,  s.    [Saki.] 

white-headed  titmouse,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
species  of  Acredula.   from   Scandiuavia  and 


TITMICE. 
^  Wblte-heododTitiuuuMi:  u.  Lou^.talltxl  Titmouae. 

Germany,  in  which  the  whole  of  tlie  head  is 
white.  It  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identieal 
with,  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  Acredula  cau- 
duta  (tParu^  camlatus). 

Whlto-heat,  s.  Tliat  degree  of  heat  at 
which  bodies  become  incandescent  and  appear 
white  from  the  bright  glow  which  they  emit. 

white-hellebore,  «.     [Hellebore,  f, 

Veratiu'm.1 

white -herring,  3.  The  common  herring, 
fresh  or  salted,  but  not  smoked  for  preserva- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  red-herring. 

white-hoop,  5. 

Sot. :  A  Jamaica  name  for  Tourji^ortia 
hicolor. 

*  White-hooved,  a.   Having  white  hoofs. 

"A  Ji-t  hhick  goat,  wiiltchonied,  tehite-hootvd." 

Tennvt^m :  (JSnone,  50. 

white-borehound,  s.    [MAKBaoiuM.] 


whito  homed,  t     Having  white  Aonis. 

{Hiiii  exir.ict  umiLr  WMiTt-iiuoVKU.) 

White -horse,  s. 

Hot, :  rortiandia  i/rnfuii/toro,  a  Jamaica 
plant. 

whlte-horsos,  «.  ff.     A  onmo  glvun  to 

tosaing,  while-t"ppi-(l  waves. 

"  Tb«  Imy  k*  ik.w  eudlikg  utd  wrltiauK  la  ieMl» 
fcorM*-    -C   Kfuftleg.  til  Lifm,  L  !«. 

white  indigo,  s.    [lNDioonKN.1 

white-iron,  i*  Thin  sheet-lroo  covered 
with  a  ciKiimt;  "f  tiu. 

white -lady,  s. 

BoL  :  The  anowdn>p(q.v.>.  BrittOD  &  Hol- 
land ^ive  this  ou  the  authority  of  (Juida  Id 
Strttthnwre. 

white  land,  s.  A  tough,  clayey  aoil,  of 
awtntish  hue  when  dry,  but  blackish  after  rain. 

white  laurel,  s.    [Ueavek-tree;.] 

white-lead,  s.  A  dense  white  powder, 
insoluble  iu  water,  but  easily  dissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acid  ;  oxtenKivoIy  era- 
ployed  in  painting.    [Ckrcse,  1.,  Lead-car- 

nOSATE,  1-1 

white -leaf  tree,  s. 

Dot.  :  Pijrt(-<  Aria.  {Krelyn.)  Nanitvl  from 
tlie  silvery  uiidt:r-Bur[ace  of  the  leavea. 

white -leather,  5.    [Wbitleathcb,  L) 

white -leg.  8. 

Pathol :  Phlegmasia  dolens  (q.v.). 
white  legged,  a.    Having  white  legs. 
white  leprosy,  .■;. 

Patiiol. :  Lepmsy  characterized  by  morbid 
whiteness  of  the  skin.  (2  Kings  v.  27;  cf. 
also  Exod.  iv.  6.)  Heb.  DT\^  {tsantath)  from 
3n?  {tsara)  =  (1)  to  prostrate;  (2)  to  affect 
with  leprosy.  Prol>ably  the  tubereulat«d 
variety  of  Ele^tJtantiasis  grasca.  It  doeit  not 
exactly  corresjmnd  to  the  ancient  descrijition, 
but  diseases  often  somewhat  alter  tlieir  char- 
acter. It  is  still  characterized  at  one  stage 
by  white  spota,  and  the  change  to  white  of 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard,  but  the  whole 
surface  of  the  skin  is  not  white.  There  is  also 
a  leue.npftthic  sub-variety  of  the  non-tuber- 
ciihUeil  h-piosy,  in  which  there  are  white 
spots  ov  blotches  ou  the  akiu.  [Elephanti- 
asis, Leprosv.] 

*  White  Lias,  s. 

Geol :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  William 
Smith  to  certain  cream-coloured  limestonea 
in  the  West  of  England,  since  shown  by  Mr. 
Cliarles  Moore  to  belong  to  the  Hhstic  form» 
tiou. 

white-lie,  8,  A  lie  for  which  lome  kind 
of  excuse  can  be  in.tde  ;  a  false  statement 
made  in  the  interest  of  peace,  reconciliation, 
liarmless  sport,  or  the  like  ;  a  harmless  or 
non-maliciou:i  fiilsehoo<l ;  a  pious  ^ud.  ICf. 
White-crime,  White-witcb.] 

"  !^lr  Ororge  haa  told  me  li  tle-k  tAiU4t»  h«  nT>. 
but  I  l>i%I<TH«#M(frff«.~— JV<uf.  fTArbUtg:  JUaty.if.tn. 

white -light,  s. 

Optics:  The  apiwrently  simple  sensation 
which  is  nevertiieless  really  proibiced  on  the 
retina  by  a  certain  mixture  of  colours.  Onii- 
narily  white  linht  is  composed  of  the  whole  of 
the  visible  cnlours  of  the  spectrum,  as  in  sun- 
light; and  tlie  fact  of  white  resulting  from 
this  mixture  can  be  demonstrated  in  many 
ways,  as  by  re-uniting  the  Rpe<-Irfll  colours 
themselves,  or  by  revolving  rapidly  a  di.sc 
[Newton's  disc]  painted  with  tlie  colours  iu 
separate  sectors.  A  similar  mixture  of  pig- 
ments fails,  partly  because  the  pigments  them- 
selves nre  never  pure  colours,  and  jtartly  and 
chielly  beciuse  jngmcnts  act  rather  ns  ab- 
sorbents (if  the  light  reflected  from  U»e  paper 
or  other  colours  underneath  than  as  additional 
illnmtnating  colours.  White  light  ran,  how- 
eycT,  l>e  also  compounded  of  three,  or  of  only 
two  coloui-s.  which  nre  tluii  called  comple- 
nuiiitary  colours.  Such  white  is  quite  un- 
distinguishable  by  the  eye  from  white  com- 
pounded of  fill  the  col'iurs  ;  and  hence  it 
foUowH  tluit  the  eye  ia  not  an  ultimate  appeal 
In  such  matters,  but  is  easily  deceived  by 
apparently  similar  Int^l  result*^  really  com- 
pounde4l  of  quite  diderenl  mat'-rials.  The 
ftame  applies  to  colours,  which  can  also  bo 
imitated  .to  far  as  the  eye  can  Judgv,  but 
analysis  by  the  prism  reveals  the  different 
comjtositton  of  the  Ilpht  instantly. 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  XcnopUon,  e^iat.    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n*    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -fion.  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,   -Wo,  -die,  &c  =  b^l.  d^L 
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white 


wblte-Uly,  s. 

Bot  :  LUmm  candidum.    [Lilium,  H-l 

Whlte-Umo,  s.  A  solution  or  preparatlou 
of  lime  used  for  whitewashing  ;  a  variety  of 
whitewash. 

White-limed,  o.  Whitewashed,  or  plas- 
tered with  lime. 

••  Yb  fhUe-limed  »alla  I  ye  alehou.e  p»lnt«d  .igns  r 
Shaketp. .   Titu)  Ajuiromcut,  If.  2. 

White-line,  s. 

1.  PriTU. :  A  blank  space  between  lines  of 
■type. 

2.  Naut.  :  An  untarred  cord  or  rops. 

white-lipped  peccary,  s.     (Peccaey.] 

*  white-listed,  a.  Having  white  stripes 
or  lists  on  a  darker  ground.  (Tennyson: 
Merlin  &  Vivien,  788.) 

•  white-livered,  a.  Cowardly,  pusiUani- 
mous.  ... 

"  y"!^^"''  "^I^^,Z^)  S'rV?»"i».  i. 

n  From  the  old  notion  that  cowardly  per- 
sons had  pale-coloured  or  bloodless  Uvers. 

"  How  many  cowards  .  .  .  iuward  searched 
Have  fiiwra  wAi^e  as  milk."       ,„     .      ,.1  - 
Shaktip. :  Mcrclutiit  0/  r«mc«.  UL  i 

White-magic,  s.    [Maoic,  %  (6).] 
white-manganese,  s.    An  ore  of  man- 
ganese ;  carbonate  of  manganese. 
white-meat,  s. 

1.  Food  composed  of  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
eggs,  and  the  like. 

■'  The  coimtry-men  who  fed  on  uihite  meaU  made  of 
milk.-— Camd*7i  -  Hist,  fl  Elizabeth  (an.  15851. 

2.  Certain  delicate  flesh  used  for  food,  as 
poultry,  rabbits,  veal,  and  the  like.  (Sim- 
monds.) 

white-metal,  s. 

1.  A  tenu  usually  applied  to  an  alloy  in 
■which  zinc,  tin,  nickel,  or  lead  is  in  such 
quantity  as  to  give  it  a  white  colour. 

2.  Any  of  the  soft  metals,  usually  of  a  light 
colour,  used  for  bearings  in  machinery. 

*  white-money,  s.    Silver  coin- 
white-mould,  s. 
Bot.  (PI.):  'the  Mucedines  (q.T.). 
white-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  An  albino  variety  of  the  Common 
Mouse  (Mils  viusculus).    (Mouse,  s.,  II.  3.) 

white-mustard,  s. 

Bot.  :  Brassica  or  Sinapis  alba.  It  is  hispid, 
with  reflexed  hairs,  the  stem  one  to  three 
feet  high,  the  leaves  lyratopinnatiBd  or  pin- 
nate, the  flowers  yellow.  Found  in  fields  in 
England  or  cultivated.  Watson  believes  it  a 
colonist. 

white-necked  otary,  s. 

Zool. :  Otaria  albimllis  (Ncophoca  lobala, 
Gray),  from  Australia.  Adult  males  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  long,  and  larger  specimens 
are  said  to  occur.  Face,  neck,  under-surface, 
back,  and  sides  blackish-brown,  passing  into 
slaty-gray  on  the  extremities  ;  hinder  half  of 
the  crown,  nape,  and  back  of  neck  rich  fawn. 
■Called  also  Australian  Sea  Lion,  Gray's  Aus- 
tralian Hair  Seal,  and,  from  the  peculiar  light 
colour  on  tlie  head,  Cowled  and  Counsellor 
Seal. 

White-noddy,  white-tern,  s. 

Omith. :  Gygis  Candida,  from  the  South 
Pacific.  The  plumage  is  pure  white  and  of 
silky  sfiftness,  whence  it  is  also  called  the 
Silky  Tern. 

White-nosed  monkey,  s.    [Vaultino- 

MOMKEV.] 

white-nnn,  s.    The  Smew  (q.v.). 
white-oak,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Quertyiis  pedunailata;  (2)  Q.  alba; 
(3)  In  New  South  Wales,  Casuarina  leptoclada. 

K  Q.  aWa,  the  White  Oak  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  tree  of  leading  economic  import- 
ance, its  wood  being  largely  used  in  ship  and 
house  building,  in  the  making  of  wheels, 
wagons,  and  casks,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  abundant  throughout  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  extending  far  into 
Canada  on  the  north  and  to  the  Gull  of 
Mexico  on  the  south.  In  aspect  it  resembles 
Q.  robur,  the  European  oak,  forming  a  thick 
trunk  with  spreading  base,  and  extending 
huge  Bpreadins  boughs  when  in  open  spaces. 


Its  name  is  derived  fr.im  Ihe  whitish  color  of 
its  bark.  In  favoralilo  situations  it  often 
attains  a  great  size.  Trunks  of  three  or  four 
feet  diameter  are  not  infrequent,  and  much 
larger  ones  aio  somelimes  found.  The  wood 
is  strong  and  liaid  in  texture,  but  variable  in 
ciualily,  and  less  durable  than  that  of  the  best 
British  oaks. 

White  Penitents,  s.  pi. 

Ckunh  Hisl. :  The  White  Brethren  (q.v.): 

White-pepper,  ».    CPbi'i'kbi  ••i  >•) 
white-pine,  s. 

Botany  &  CommercUjX ', 

\.  Pinus   slrobut:    Of    the   lumber    yielding 
trees   of    the   United  States   the   White   Pine 
stands    flrat,  being    important    fur    its    large 
growth  and  abundance,  and  for  the  soft  even 
grain  of  its  wood,  whicli  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  easily  worked  trees  for  carpentry  pur- 
poses.   No  other  tree  of  this  country  is  used  so 
abundantly  in  the  building  and  other  common 
wood-working  arts.    This  tree  abounds  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  States,  but  in  the  Eastern 
States  has  been  so  destroyed  by  the  lumbermen 
that  the  foimer  great  forests  of  it  have  largely 
disappeared.    At  one  time  Maine  and  Vermont 
were    celebrated   for  the  size  of  their  white 
pines,  but  few  of  these  great  trees  Dow  exist  in 
New  England,  while  the  vast  forests  formerly 
existing  in  the  mountains   of   Pennsylvania 
have  been  greatly  depleted.    Within   recent 
years  Michigan  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
white  pine  lumber,  but  the  immense  forests  of 
that  state  and  of  Wisconsin  are  rapidly  vanish- 
ing before  the  lumberman's  destructive  axe. 
It    is    estimated    that    the   once   seemingly 
inexhaustible  store  can  last  but  a  few  years 
more   at  the   present  rate    of    indiscriminate 
destruction.    There  are  large  forests  still  in 
Canada.     The    White    Pine   belongs   to    the 
group  with  five  leaves  in  each  tuft.  _  It  is 
often  a  tree  of  noble  proportions,  attaining,  in 
a  deep,  rich  soil,  a  height  of  160  or  even  200 
feet,  the  trunks  sometimes  80  or  90  feet  high 
without  a  branch.    This  renders  them  valuable 
for  masts.    Trunks  have  been  measured  from 
six   to   nearly   eight    feet    in    diameter.    The 
wood  of  the  White  Pine  is  durable  for  indoor 
use,  particularly  when  protected  by  paint,  but 
rapidly  decays  when  exposed  to  moist  air.    It 
is  very  liable  to  dry  rot.    It  has  beeu  intro- 
duced  into    England,  where   it   is   known   as 
Weymouth  Pine.    It  grows  well  in  Germany. 
2.  Pinua  Ta:da.     [PlNlis.]     ■ 
white-poplar,  ».    [Abels,  PopttLua.) 

white-poppy,  >■ 

Bot:  Papavcr  somniferum.     [Papaveb.] 

White-pot,  s.  A  kind  of  dish  made  of 
milk,  sliced  rolls,  eggs,  sugar.  &C.,  baked  in  a 
pot  or  in  a  bowl  placed  in  a  quick  oven. 

■' Cornwall  aquab-pye.  and  Devou  vfiite-pot  Itrings." 
Kinff  .  tin  Cottkeri/. 

white-potherb,  s. 

Bot.  :   Valerianella  olitoria. 

white-precipitate,  s. 

Chem. :  (NHoHg")Cl.  A  mmonio- chloride  of 
mercury.  Discovered  by  Eaymond  Lully  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  obtained  by  addi  ng 
ammonia  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(mercuric  chloride).  It  is  a  heavy  white 
powder,  inodorous,  but  possessing  a  metallic 
taste  ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  It  is  a  vio- 
lent poison,  but  is  used  in  pharmacy  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,  as  a  stimulating  applica- 
tion in  chronic  skin  diseases,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  lice. 

white-pudding,  s. 

1.  A  pudding  made  of  milk,  eggs,  flour, 
and  butter. 

2.  A  kind  of  sausage  made  in  Scotland  of 
oatmeal  mixed  with  suet,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  stuffed  into  a  proper  intestine. 

White-pyrites,  s.    [White,  H.] 

White  auakers,  s.  pi. 

Church  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  those 
Quakers  who  seceded  from  the  Irish  body 
about  1840,  from  their  habit  of  dressing  in 
white.  They  form  a  small  community,  chiefly 
confined  to  Dublin.  Blunt  says  they  are 
"  Antinomians  of  the  worst  description." 

white-rag  worm,  s.    [Luao.l 

white-rent,  s. 

1.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall  a  rent  or  duty  ot 
eightpence  payable  by  every  tinner  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  lord  of  the  soil. 


2.  A  kind  of  rent  paid  in  silver,  or  white- 
money. 

white-rhinoceros,  s.  [Rhinoceros,  1. 
(!)(<:)•] 

White  Ribbon  Gospel  Army,  «. 

Church  Hisl. :  A  religious  sect  or  Christian 
society    giving    special    attention    to    moral 
purity.     They  first  registered  places  ot  wor- 
ship in  1884. 
white-robed,  o. 
1.  Wearing  white  robes. 

■■The  white-roheit  choir  attendant"  _^ 

n-ortlsujorth :  Thatiksgifiiig  Ode,  Jui.  U,  VM. 

•  2.  White  with  foam  or  spray. 
"  When  copioufl  raiiie  have  inaKnlfled  the  etream* 
luto  a  lond  and  wAi'e-rofted  waterfall. ■■ 

Wordimorth  ■  Excurtion,  Dt  UL 

white  root,  s. 

Bot.  :  Polygotiatum  officinale. 
white-rope,  s.    [White-line,  2.] 

white-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  for  any  rose  of 
which  the  bloom  is  white.     [Rose,  j.,  K  (2).J 

whlte-rot,  >■ 

Bot  ■  (1)  One  of  the  popular  names  for 
the  genus  Hydrocotyle  (q.v.);  (2)  Plnguieula 
vulgaris. 

white-rubber,  s.  Caoutchouc  mixed 
■with  such  quantity  of  any  white  pigment  as 
'  to  give  a  dead  white  colour  to .  it.  The  in- 
gredients are  added  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur, so  as  to  make  a  white  vulcanite  (q.v.) 
when  heat  is  applied. 

white-rump,  white-tall,  a.  [Wueai- 
ear,  Etym.) 

white-rust,  s.    [Cystopos,  1.) 

white-salt,  s.  Salt  dried  and  calcined; 
decrepitated  salt. 

white-Shafted  fantail,  •. 

Ornilh.  :  Rhipidura  albiscapa, 
white-shark,  a. 

Ichthy. :  Carchariaa  vulgaris,  one  ot  th« 
hlrgest  and  most  formidable  of  the  family. 
It  is  a  native  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
seas,  and  has  occasionally  strayed  to  the 
British  coast.  Specimens  have  been  known 
to  attain  a  length  of  thirty  feet ;  ashen-brown 
above,  white  below. 

white-Sheep,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  An  appellation  given  to  the  Turko- 
mans who  conquered  Persia  about  1468,  bot 
were  expelled  in  1501.  Named  from  their 
having  a  white  sheep  on  their  banner. 

whlte-skln,  a.  &  s. 

A.  Asoilj.:  Made  of  a  white  skin. 

"  Lay  aside  your  uift^c-sfci'J  wrapper." 

Lon/elloui :  Hiawatha,  viL 

B.  As  subat. :  A  member  of  the  white  race 
of  mankind  ;  a  white. 

■■  The  whole  r»ce  of  whUe-ikina  ..  .  capahle  of  iiia» 
teriUB  the  deadly  icience. "— fieii  Feh.  i,  1888. 

whlte-smut,  s. 

Veg  Pathol.  :  The  white  slime  occurring  on 
hyacinth  bulbs  afl'eoted  with  hyacinth  pest 
(q.v.). 

white-spruce,  s. 

Bot.  :  Abies  alba.     [SPRl'cE-FlR.] 
white-spur,  s. 
Her. :  A  kind  of  esquire.   (Cowel.) 
white-squaU,  s.    [Squall,  s.,  t  (3).] 
white  stony-corals,  s.  pi.     [Madbe- 

PORARIA.] 

white-Stork,  s. 

Omith.  :  Ciconia  alba.     [STORK.J 

white-Stuff,  s. 

Gilding  :  A  composition  of  size  and  whiting 
used  by  gilders  to  cover  woodwork  on  which 
gold-leaf  is  to  be  laid. 

white-Sundays,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Narcissus  poeticua.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

white-swelling,  s. 

Pathol  ■  A  popular  name  for  Phlegmasia 
dokm  (q.v.).  So  named  because  the  coloiir  of 
the  skin  remains  unaltered  notwithstanding 
the  inflammation. 

White-tail,  s.    [White-kump.] 


iate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  foil,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or:  wore,  W9II,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure^  naiite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  ciu  =  kw. 


white— whites 
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white-tailed  eagle,  «.    [Kaule  (i),  ^ 

white-tailed  gnu,  s. 

Zool. :  Catoblepas  gnu,  the  Common  Gnu,  as 
distinguished  from  C.  gorgon,  the  Biindlfd 
Gun,  In  which  the  tail  is  black. 

white-tailed  mole.  s. 

Zool.  :    Talpa   leucnira,    an    Indian   spreiea, 
closely  allied  to  the  Common  Moh'.  but  diHer- 
ing  in  dentition  from  the  genus  Tiilpa  (q.v.) 
whlte-tern,  s.    [Whitf.-noudy.} 
White-thom,  s.     [Whitethorn.] 
white-throat,  s.    [Whitethuoat.] 
white -throated  monitor,  s. 
Zool. :  Monifor  albogulaj-is,  alar>;e  terrestrial 
Bpecies  from  Snuth  Africa. 

white-throated  sparrow,  «.    [Zoho- 

TRICHIA.  ] 

whlte-tlncture,  s.  A  preparation  which 
the  alchemists  believed  would  tarn  any  of  the 
baser  metals  into  silver. 

whlte-tlps,  $.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Urosticte  (q.v-X 
whlte-tomhao,  s.    [Tombac.  ] 
white-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Melaleuca  Leucadendr&n ;  an  East 
Indian  evergreen  tree,  with  alternate,  long, 
lanceolate,  acuminated,  falcate,  three  to  five- 
nerved  leaves,  the  flowering  branches  pen- 
dulous, the  flowers  in  spikes.  Cultivated  in 
Biitain  as  a  stove  plant 

•  'white-aptumed,  a.  Turned  up  so  as 
to  show  the  white  (Shalcesp.:  Rameo  £ 
Juliet,  ii.  2.) 

White-vine,  s. 

Bot.  :   Clematis  Vitalha.      [Clematis,  Tra- 
vblleb's  joy  (1).] 
whlte-vltriol,  t.    [Zihc-sulphatk.] 

white- wagtail,  s. 

OniUh. :  MolacUla  alba,  a  bird  found  OTer  the 
whole  of  Europe,  northern  Asia,  India,  Bur- 
Dsali,  and  northern  Africa.  In  t,'eneral  habits, 
fo-id,  and  haunts  it  closely  resembles  the  Pied 
Wagtail,  with  which  species  it  was  long 
confounded.  It  differs  from  it  in  nesting 
habits,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the 
burrow  of  a  sand  martin.  The  beak  is  broader 
than  in  the  Pied  Wagtail  (M.  luguhns,  or 
\yarrellii)^  an<l  in  it^  summer  plumage  the 
White  Wagtail  haa  only  the  throat  and  head 
black,  while  in  the  Pied  Wagtail  that  color 
extends  OTer  the  head,  chest,  and  neck. 

white-walled,  a.  Having  white  walls. 
{Byron  :  Prisoner  of  C'hillon,  xiii.) 

whlte-walnat,  s.    [Bctterndt.] 

white-wash,  s.  k  v.  [Whitewash,  s.  &  v.] 

white-water,  s.  a  dangerous  disease 
atfecting  sheep. 

white  water-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphtra  alba.    [Ntmph^ea.] 

white-wax,  s.    Bleached  beeswax. 

white-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Chrysanthemum  Ltucanthemum ;  (2) 
Anthriscus  sylcestris ;  (3)  Achillea  Ptarviica. 
{Britten  &  Holkind.) 

white-whale,  s.    [Beluga,  2.] 

white  wild-vine,  s. 

Bot. :  Bryonia  dioica.  [Bryony,  I.  1.]  So 
named  to  distinguish  it  from  Black  bryony 
(q-v.). 

white- willow,  8. 

Bot. :  Salix  alba.     [3aijx.] 
white-wine,  s. 

1.  Any  wine  of  a  clear  transparent  colour, 
bordering  on  white,  as  madeira,  sherry,  &c. 
Opposed  to  wine  of  a  deep  red  colour,  as  port 
or  burgundy. 

t  2.  Gin.    (Slang.) 

"  If  ho  would  call  that  first  o(  Roea 
By  Ihfttgenteeler  name— wftif«-«rfn«.* 

Randall'i  Itiary.    (1830.) 

white-winged  chough,  s. 

Urnith. :  Corcorax  melanorfuimphus,  the  flOle 
species  of  the  genus,  from  Australia. 

white-winged  orosshill,  s. 

Ornith.  :    Loxia    leucoptera ;    an    American 


spcries  whii'h  has  occasionally  occurred  in 
BriUtin.  It  is  distiuguislied  from  the  Common 
Crossbill  by  the  wings  being  l»arrcd  with 
white,  iind  from  Loxia  bifasciata,  tlie  Two- 
barred  Crossbill,  by  the  anmllcr  size  of  the 
white  liars. 

white- winged  lark,  «. 

Ornith.:  MelaniHuvyplui  {\  Alauda)  aibirica, 
a  native  of  Asiatic  Kustiia,  tanging  into 
Kuropc,  and  rccordcil  once  in  Bngiand.  It 
is  of  stouter  build  than  the  Skylark  (q.v.), 
and  has  the  primaries  ed^ed  with  dull  wliiti!. 
Little  is  known  of  its  habits. 

white-witch,  $.  A  witch  or  wizard  said 
to  exert  supernatural  jxiwers  for  good  and  not 
for  evil  purposes.     [WirciicRAtT.] 

"  There  is  meutlou  of  orvnturos  that  ther  call  wAlf«- 
ioitchriM,  which  do  ouly  good  turns  (or  their  ii«1k)>- 
howm."— Cotton  Mather:  A  /)uoour*«  on  Witchcrajt 
(ed.  1689),  i>.  G. 

white-wizard,  «.    [Whitk-witcu.J 
white-wolf,  s.    [WoLF.J 
white- wood,  s, 

Bot. :  (1)  A  ttTiii  applied  to  a  large  number 
of  trees,  as  Tilia  americana,  LiriodendTon 
tulipifera,  and  the  genus  Petrobium,  apec. 
Petrobium  arboreum,  from  St.  Helena ;  (2) 
The  Alburnum  (q.v.). 

JVliite-wood  bark :  [Canella-bark]. 

white-worm,  5. 

Entom. :  The  larva  of  the  Cockcliafer  (q.v.). 
*  white,  *  whyte,  v.t.  &  i.    [White,  o.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  white ;  to  whiten,  to 
whitewash. 

"  It  is  tu  be  supposed  your  paasioaJmlh  Bufflcteiitly 
ichiteti  your  face,  '—Ben  Jontoit :  VpntitiaM  iisveU,  lU.  a, 

2.  Fig. :  To  gloss  over. 

'■  n'fti('»(  overall  his  vices." 

Betiuin.  A  Fiet. :  Bloody  Brothers,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  white  ;  to 
whiten. 

White'-balt,  s.    [Eng.  white,  and  bait.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  A  small  fish  to  which  specific  and,  by 
some  authorities,  generic  distinction  has  been 
given  ;  in  the  first  case  as  Clupea  alba,  in  the 
second  as  Rogenia  alba,  now  known  to  be  the 
fry  of  the  herring  (Chipea  harengus).  White- 
bait are  caught  cmefly  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  The  fishery  begins  in  April  and 
lasts  till  September,  bag-nets  sunk  four  or 
five  feet  below  the  water  being  employed.  The 
whitebait  brought  to  market  are  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  pale  ashy-gieen  above, 
silverj-- white  beneath.  They  are  of  exquisite 
flavor,  and  favorites  among  Engliah  epicuree. 
They  are  not  known  under  this  name  else- 
where. The  herring-fry  thus  caught  ranges 
from  two  to  six  or  niuo  months  old.  The  try 
of  the  sprat  is  also  taken,  and  sometimes  that 
of  the  shad,  these  occurring  in  abundance 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  in  estuaries  where 
the  adults  are  numerouB. 

2.  A  local  name  for  Salanx  chinensis,  called 
also  Japanese  Whitebuit.     [Salanx.] 

white' -b6^,  s.    [Etym.  in  sense  1.,  doubtful ; 
in  sense  'J.,  see  extract.] 

*  1,  An  old  term  of  endearment  applied  to 
a  favourite  son,  dependant,  or  the  like ;  a 
darling. 

"  One  of  God's  vhit«boi/t."—Buni/an.    (Annandale.) 

2.  A  member  of  a  secret  agrarian  association 
organized  in  Ireland  about  1759  or  1760.  It 
was  composed  of  starving  labourers,  evicted 
tenants,  and  others  in  a  like  situation,  who 
assembled  at  night  to  destroy  the  property  of 
harsh  landlords,  or  their  agents,  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  tax  or  tithe  collectors,  and 
others  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious 
in  the  locality.  In  many  eases  they  even  went 
to  the  extreme  of  nrirdcr. 

"The  II'A««:6ojJ  so  styled  themselve*  because  diiriHK 
their  iioctumal  excuraious  they  covered  their  usuivl 
attire  with  whlt«  shirts.  Thisalsgulsc  wo*  used  prlii- 
cipally  to  enuljltt  them  while  BcuurlriK  through  tlie 
darkness  to  rucoi^ritse  each  otlii-r.  The  )(  hitettoj/t  uinde 
wiirosteiiaibly  Kgaiuat  theexnctiouof  tithes.' — Banini. 
{AnnanUale.t 

IT  Walpole  (Letters,  iii.  250)  appliea  the  term 
to  Lomlcm  rioters. 

white' -b^-i^m,  «.     {Eng.  whiieboy;  -Um.] 
The  principles  or  practices  of  the  Whiteboys. 

'White'-fh&p-el,  «.    [See  def.]    A  district  in 
the  east  of  London. 


Whiteohapel-oart, ».     A  light,  two- 

\th<'elfd  spring  cart,  auch  aa  1b  ururd  by 
grucont,  butchers,  Ac,  for  delivering  guoda  to 
their  customers.  Oft«a  called  Cbapel-cart 
or  Whit«chttpeL 

•whit'-6d,   ♦  whlt-id.   •  wh3rt-od,  a. 

[VViHTK,  v.]  Made  white  externally  ;  whitened. 
"  Thiuiiie   I'l'iil   si-ldo  tu  hlu,  thou   vAifui   wai.''- 
\V)/cliffe.   IifdiM  xxllt 

t  White-fleld'-I-anf,  s.  pi.    [Bee  def.] 

i'hurch  Hist.:  The  follr)Wers  of  Oeorji* 
Wliileiield  (1714-70),  who  separated  from  tlie 
Wc^leys  in  1741  on  the  question  of  persoDAl 
flection,  and  established  the  Calvinistic 
Metliodi8U(q.v.V.  In  1748  WhiteOeld  Ix-camo 
chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  HuntitigdHti,  and 
since  then  the  name  Whitelleldian  haa  fallen 

into  disuse.      [liUNTlNODON,  %.] 

"  white'-flilw, ».    [Whitflaw.) 

'  white '-y^,  a.  [Eng.  whiU;  -ly.]  Like  or 
apjHoachiiig  white Iji  colour;  whitish,  whltey, 
pale. 

"You  have  his  whitely  \iXik.'~liunvan :  PUffrim'§ 
/"roffreu,  pt.  11. 

whit' -en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  whit(e);  -en.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  white,  as  by  the  ap» 
I)lication  of  colouring  matter ;  to  bleach,  to 

blaii.'h. 

"  And  hum&D  booea  yet  ufhlfi'ti  kII  th<*  ttrouud." 

Poji«  :  SUitius  ;  Thifbaul  1.  8»L 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  grow  or  become  white. 

"The  wftvesrotl  whit^nt/iff  to  the  laucl." 

Hcoti:  Barttt  Incantation. 

Whit'-ened,  pa.  par.  QT  a.     [WurrEN,  p.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 
IL  Botany: 

1.  Covered  with  a  very  opaque  white 
powder,  as  the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons. 

2.  (0/colmir):  Slightly  covered  with  white 
upon  a  darker  ground. 

wlut'-«H-er,  ».  [Eng.  whiten  ;  -ct-.]  One  who 
ur  that  which  whitens  or  bleaches. 

white'  -  ness,   *  white  -  nesse,   *  whyt  - 

nesse,  ^.     [Eng.  white,  a.  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  white; 
white  colour ;  freedom  from  or  absence  of 
colour,  darkness,  or  obscurity. 

"  It  fell  short  of  th«  untur&l  ahiteneu  of  the  lllj." 
~Bp.  Taylor:  R%tte qf  Contcienca,  bit.  lil.,  ch.  Iv. 

H  Whiteness  in  animals  Inhabiting  snowy 
regions  is  advantageous,  and  probably  arose 
from  natural  selection.  The  same  colour  In 
birds  resident  in  a  warm  country  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  detrimental,  as  rendering  them 
more  conspicuous  to  their  enemies.  It  pro- 
bably arose  in  such  birds  as  the  egreta  from 
sexual  selection.  {Darwin :  Descent  of  Man 
(ed.  *2nd),  pp.  494,  M2.) 

2.  Want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  in  the  face  ; 

{lalcness,  as  from  grivf,  illness,  terror,  or  th« 
ike. 
"  A  milky  whUeneu  siireftds  upon  her  cheeks."* 

Lonjf/ellow :  Blind  Girl  qf  CatttUCuiUi. 

3.  Purity,  cleanness ;   freedom  fnim  stain, 

blemish,  or  giult. 

white'-nins,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Whiten.] 
A.  •&  B.    As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantii^e : 

I,  Ordinary  Larujuage : 

1.  The  act  of  making  white ;  the  state  of 
bei^oming  white, 

2.  The  same  as  Writing  (q.v.). 

II.  Leather:  The  process  of  cleaning  hides 
by  passing  a  knife  with  a  fine  edge  lightly 
over  the  flesh  side. 

whitening-Stone,  s. 

1.  A  sharpening  and  polishing  stone  used 
by  cuflefs. 

2.  A   finishing  grindstone  of  particulArly 

fine  texture.    (Simmoiuls.) 

whites.  5,  pL     [White,  a.] 

1.  The  same  as  Leucorrucea  (q.v.). 

2.  A  superior  kind  of  flour  made  from  whittt 

wheat. 

3.  Cloth  goods  of  a  plain  white  colonr. 

"  LoiiK  cloths  for  the  Turkey  tnule.  ailed  Salbboiy 
white$:—lirfnt :  Tour  titro'  Orcat  HrUain.  i.  ai 

•  4.  White  vestments. 

"The  Dctfin  of  oar  chappell  ...  in  hU  wMfia.*' — 
Heylin     Life  t^  Laud,  p.  362. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t.  jtfrrt;  cat,  9ell.  ohoms.  9hin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  C 
-^uan.  -tlan  =  gtia-n,    -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tlon,  -^on  -  zhon.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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fi,  A  cricket  or  boating  suit  of  white  flannel. 

"  Unless  a  lo&n  can  combine  cycling  auJ  bonting.  he 
■bould  never  .  .  .  ride  bis  maclmie  la  w/ufei"— fli- 
tycting  A'eiM.  July  Li,  16SS,  p.  19. 

6.  The  white  of  the  eyes. 

"  Lifting  up  both  his  Imnda  and  whitet  to  heaven." — 
Samara :  Lift'  of  UeyJin,  p.  clxxx. 

wbite' -smith,  s.     [Eng.  whiUt  and  smith.'] 

1.  A  tinsmith. 

2.  A  worker  in  iron  who  Onishes  off  or 
polishes  the  work,  in  distinction  from  those 
who  forge  it. 

white'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  white;  sufl.  -Bter.]  A 
bleacher,  a  whitster.     {Prov.) 

Wbite'-stdne.  s.  [Eng.  white,  and  sUmeJ]  A 
popular  name  for  a  kind  of  granite  with  albite 
in  its  composition. 

white'-thom,  s.    [Eng.  whiUy  and  thorn.] 
Bot. :    The  Ilawthorn  (q.v.)-     So  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Blackthorn  (q.v.). 

white' -throat,  s.     [Eng.  white,  and  throat] 
Oniithologi)  ; 

1.  The  popular  name  of  two  British  summer 
visitants:  Curruoi  ciner&i,  the  Greater,  and 
C.  sylviella,  the  Lesser  Whitethroat.  The 
former  is  common  during  the  summer  cer 
the  greater  part 
of  England  and 
Ireland ;  length 
rather  more 
than  live  in 
ches ;  plumage 
various  shades 
of  brown, breast 
and  bell) 
brownish 
white,  tinged 
with  rose-co 
lour  in  the 
male.  It  feedn 
on  berries  ani 
insects,  and 
makes  an  excel- 
lent cage-bird, 
as  the  song  is 
sweet  and  lively.  The  Lesser  Whitethroat, 
which  is  rather  smaller,  is  also  a  summer 
•usitor.  Plumage  on  upper  surface  sliades  of 
brownish  gray  ;  under  surface  white,  with  yel- 
lowish red  on  Ijreast. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  any  species  of 
Lencochloria,  a  genus  of  Humming-birds, 
with  one  species  (Leucochloris  alhicollis),  from 
Brazil.  Tail  rounded  ;  bill  longer  than  the 
head  and  somewhat  curved  ;  tarsi  clothed. 

White'-wash,  5.     [Eng.  white,  and  wash.]     A 
wash   or    liquid    composition  for  whitening 
anything:  as, 
^  (1)  A  wasli  for  mailing  the  skin  fair. 

"I  have  heard  a  whole  sermou  a^ninat&whifewash." 
^•Addison. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  lime  and  water  used  for 
whitening  walls.  Its  extreme  whiteness  is 
sometimes  moderated  by  a  little  black  or 
other  colour.  An  addition  of  size  renders  it 
more  durable. 

"  The  walls  were  covered  with  whUewash  ...  a 
{avourite  decoration  in  this  island  from  time  imme- 
morioi."— y.  a.  Bremer:  £tiffluh  Studies,  p.  435. 

White'-wash,  v.t.    [Whitewash,  s.] 

I.  Lit.  :    To  whiten    with    whitewash ;    to 
Cover  with  a  white  liquid  composition. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  white  or  pure  ;  to  free  or  clear 
from  imputations;  to  restore  the  reputation 
oC 

**  Attempts  towhitetoash  the  character  of  Richard  II  I. 
.  .  .  have  Deen  frequent."  —  Sotet  &  Queries,  Nov.  28, 
1885.  p.  439. 

2.  To  clear,  as  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  of 
his  debts  by  going  through  the  Bankruptcy 
Court. 

"The  impecuniona  man  could  get  the  Rinkruptc? 
Court  to  whitetoaah  him."— Ooi/y  Telegraph,  March  21, 
1883. 

white'-wash-er,  «.     [Eng,  whitevxtsh^  v. ; 
•er.J 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  whitewashes  the  walls  or 
ceilings  of  rooms,  &c, 

2.  Fig.:  One  who,  in  dealing  with  the  repu- 
tation of  a  persou  or  tlie  character  of  an 
event,  glosses  or  ignores  all  faults. 

*'  If  the  SiL-ilfim  Vespers  .  .  .  have  not  as  yet  taken 
their  place  in  tho  record  of  virtue,  it  is  probably  he- 
canse  the  ipJiifeangher  has  been  too  busy  npou  other 
undertakings.  "—Sf.  Jajncs'i  Gazette,  March  17,  1SS8. 


White'-wash-ing,  s.    [Eng.  whitewash  ;  -ing.] 
\.  Lit. :  The  act  or  business  of  whitewashing 

ceilings,  walls,  &c. 

2.  Fig.:  Covering  up  a  discreditable  record; 

ignoring  faulte  or  dihhoneBties. 

Gaining  all  the  points,  iu  a  game  of  chanrc 

or  skill;  completely  defeating  an  opponent  in 

a  game. 

White'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  white,  and  zoort.} 

Bot. :  (1)  Matricaria  Parthenium  [Fever- 
few] and  M.  Chajnomilla ;  (2)  Folygonatum 
multiflorum  and  P.  officinale. 

whit'-ey-brtf^ii,whit'-^-br^^rii,a.  [Eng. 
white,  and  brown.}  Of  a  colour  betweeu 
wjiite  and  brown. 

"  The  swaiu3  are  clothed  in  '  smock  freaks  of  whitey- 
ftroKWi  drabbet." " — ACheii<eum,  March  i.  1082. 

*  whit'  -  flaw,  •  whick'  -  flaw,  •  whit  - 
Howe,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  quick-Jlaiv.]  A  whit- 
low (q.v.).  {Wisetnan:  Surgery,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi.J 

whith'-er,  •  whid-er,  •  whld-lr,  *  whid- 

Ot]  atlv.  [A.S.  hwider,  hicijder ;  cogn.  with 
Goth,  hwadre  =  whither,  and  closely  alUed  to 
whether  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  what  or  which  place.  (Used  interro- 
gatively.) 

'■  Vile  miscreant  (said  be)  whither  dost  thou  flie  ?" 
;SpeTiMer:  F.  y..  IL  vj.  89. 

2.  To  which  place.    (Used  relatively.) 

*'  That  lurd  advanced  to  Winchester,  whither  sir 
John  Berkeley  brouifbt  him  two  regiments  more  of 
i^^Qi"— Clarendon  :  Civil  ti'ar. 

*  3.  To  what  point  or  degree  ;  how  far. 


%  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  Cicero's 
words  in  his  First  Oration  against  Catiline, 
"Quousque  tandem  abutere  patientia  nostra?" 

4.  Whithersoever. 

"Thou  ahalc  let  her  go  tohither  aha  will."— />eut. 
xxi.  14. 

%  ]Vhere  is  now  commonly  used  in  the  place 
of  whither:  as,  UTiere  are  you  going?  Whither 
is  retained  for  the  more  serious  or  elevated 
style,  or  where  precision  is  required. 

*  whith'-er-ev-cr,  *  whid-ir-«v-er,  adv. 
[Eng!  whither,  and  ever.]  Whithersoever. 
{Wycliffe:  Mark-xXv.) 

*  whith'-er-s6-ev-er,  adv.  (Eng.  whither ; 
so,  aud  ever.]  To  what  place  soever;  to  what- 
ever place. 

"  M'hitber»oe»«r  It  tumeth.  It  prospereth."— Prop, 
xvll  8. 

*  whith'-er -ward,  "  whld-er-ward, 
*  wed-er-warde,  adv.  [Eng.  whitlur; 
•ward.]     Toward  what  or  which  place. 


whif-ing,  *  whyt-ynge,  s.  [Eng.  white, 
with  termination  of  a  verbal  noun  in  sense  1, 
and  with  dimin.  suff.  -iiig  in  sense  2.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Fine  chalk  pulverized  and 
freed  from  all  impurities  by  elutriation.  It 
is  used  in  whitewashing,  distemper  painting, 
cleaning  plate,  &c. 

"  When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  whitittg 
plainly  to beeeeniu  all  thechiuka," — Sunft:  Directions 
to  Servants. 

2.  Ichthy. :  Gadus  merlangus  (t  Merlangus 
vulgaris),  usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  from  a  pound  to  a  jiound  and  a 
half  in  weight,  though  far  larger  specimens 
have  been  tiiken.  Dusky  yellow  on  the  back, 
sides  paler,  belly  silvery  white.  The  whiting 
is  met  with  on  all  the  coasts  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  is  caught  in  great  numbers  with 
hook  and  line,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Channel,  and  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
but  is  rarer  on  the  Scotch  coasts.  The  fish 
derives  its  English  name  from  the  pearly 
whiteness  of  its  flesh,  which  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  large  quantities  of  which  are 
salted  and  dried.  Couch's  Wliiting  (Gndus 
po^itassou,  \  Merlangus  aliyiis)  is  less  common. 
It  is  more  slender  than  the  Common  Whiting, 
and  the  upper  jaw  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
lower. 

*  whiting-xnop,  s. 

1.  A  young  whiting. 

"  They  will  swim  yon  their  measures,  like  whiting' 
mors,  na  H  their  feet  were  fins."— BeOM»«.  *  Flet.t 
L^ve't  Cure,  it  2. 

2.  A  fail"  lass  ;  a  pretty  girl. 

"  I  have  a  stomach,  aud  would  content  myielf 
with  thia  pretty  tchi(ing-map." 

Jlassingcr.     ( Webster.) 


The  same  aa  Vau 


whiting- pollack,  s. 

LACK  (.q.v.). 

whitlng-pout,  8. 

Ichthy.:  Gadus  luscus  (t  Morrhua  Ivsca),  a 
well-known  British  tish,  fairly  common  on 
many  jjarts  of  the  coast.  Colour,  light  brown, 
witli  dark  cross-bands ;  weight  rarely  ex- 
ceeding Ave  pounds. 

"  Fmin  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  fln. 
in  which  it  resembles  the  whiting,  one  of  Its  moat 
common  names  is  whiting-pout ;  and  Irom  a  atiigulai 
power  of  iiitlatjn^  a  ineEubrane  which  covers  the  e yea 
and  other  parts  .about  the  ht.-ad,  which,  when  thus 
diateuded,    have    the    api>eariiiice  of    blndders.   It   ia 


*  whiting  -  time,  s.  Bleaching  tim& 
(Shakesp. :  Merry  li'ivcs,  iii.  3.) 

whit'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  whit(e),  a. ;  -isft.]  Some- 
what white;  rather  white  ;  white  in  a  mode- 
fate  degree. 

"  I  tmve  by  contusion  obtained  whitish  powdttn  ot 
granates,  SLc"~Boi/te  :  Works,  L  703. 

Whit'-ish-neSS,  5.  [Eng.  Wf7^^(ts^; -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wliitish  or  somewhat 
white. 

"  A  very  confllderable  degree  of  w}Hti$hnesi."—Boyte. 

'Whit'-leath-er,  s.     [Eng.  white,  and  leather.} 

1.  Leather  dressed  with  alum ;  white 
leather. 

"  Her  Upa  as  dry  ns  good  vhitteather." 

fiuckliiiff:  A  Dejormed  ifittrUM. 

2.  Paxwax  (q.v.). 

Whit'-ling,  3.  [Eng.  white,  and  dimin.  suff. 
■livg.]    The  young  of  the  bull-trout. 

"  If  I  am  not  misUikeu,  large  quantities  of  young 
salmon  are  to  be  found  among  our  nerliue,  or  u'hitUitg, 
as  many  call  them,  before  turning  peaL  '—Field,  Oct 

15.  lesT. 

Whit'-low,  s.  [A  corruption  of  quick-JlaWi 
i.e.,  a  Jiaw  or  flaking  off  of  the  skin  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  quick,  or  sensitive  part 
of  tlie  linger  round  the  nail.  The  form  whick' 
flaw  (=  quick-flaw)  is  still  used  iu  the  North 
of  England,  and  whitflaw  and  tchitfl^we  are 
old  forms.] 

Surg. :  Inflammation  arisingin  the  phalanges 
of  the  fingers,  or  more  rarely  of  the  toes, 
and  generally  advancing  to  suppuration. 
Its  seat  may  he  in  the  skin,  in  the  tendons, 
in  the  periosteum,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue 
under  the  nail,  or  may  aflect  the  bone.  The 
deeper  it  is  seated  the  more  troublesome  and 
even  dangerous  it  is.  It  may  arise  spon- 
taneously or  be  caused  by  the  prick  of  a 
needle,  a  pin,  or  a  thorn,  and  a  burning, 
shooting  pain  and  swelling  arise.  In  aggra- 
vated cases  the  inflammation  extends  up  the 
aim,  and  sometimes  caries  of  the  bone  takes 
place.  As  a  rule  a  whitlow  requires  surgical 
treatment,  for  which  it  is  inconveniently  situ- 
ated when  it  occurs  under  the  uatL  [Ony- 
chia, Paronychia.] 

whitlow-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Draha, 

Whit'-16w-w6rt,  s.   [Eng.  whitlow,  and  wort.X 
Bot. :  The  genus  Paronychia  (q.v.). 

Whit-mon'-day,  s.  [From  white  and  Mon- 
day, to  matcli  niutsundtty  (q.v.).J  The  d;iy 
following  Whitsunday  ;  the  Monday  in  Whit- 
sun-week.  Also  called  Whitsun-Monday.  It 
!saBank-holiday(q.v.)in  England  and  Ireland. 

whit'-ney-ite, s.  [After  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney; 
sufl".  -i/e  (Mzji.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral,  tarnishing  rapidly 
on  exposure.  Hardness,  3"3;  sp.  gr.,  8"246  to 
$■471 ;  fractiu-e,  submetallic  when  fresh  frac- 
tured ;  colour,  before  exposure,  pale  reddish- 
white,  often  iridescent,  opaque ;  malleable. 
Compos.:  arsenic,  11-6-1 ;  copper, 88'36=  100, 
with  formula  GugAsg. 

whit'-ret,  *  whit'-tret,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful, 
perhaps  from  Icel.  hmt(r)  =  quick,  bold, 
active,  and  rati  =  a  traveller,  occurring  in  the 
Icelandic  name  of  the  squirrel,  ra^a/osA-n]  The 
Scotch  name  for  the  weasel. 

•■  We  maun  off  like  ichittreti.''Seoft :  Oup  J.'aim*r- 
iny,  ch.  xxJiL 

*  Whit'-son,  a.    [Whitsun.] 

whit'-sour,  s.  [Prob.  fi-om  white  and  sour."} 
A  sort  of  apple. 

•  whJt'-ster,  s.    [En^.  whit(e),  and  snff.  -ster.} 

A  whitener,  a  bleacher. 

■*  Ovrry  it  among  the  whitsttrt  in  Datchet  m«*d.'~ 
57i«A(Sp. .-  Merry  \yives.  Hi.  a 


late,  fat,  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  fsM,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  nnite«  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    39,  ce  =  e ;  ey  —  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


whitsul— whole 


fil7» 


•wMt'-sAl,  s.  tEncr.  whif(c),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
80u.lySool  —  &  relish  eaten  with  bread.]  (See 
extract.) 

"  Tb«lr  mwt  wu  t^hitnU.  oa  tbey  oil  It;  uunely, 
milk,  aour  milk,  clisme,  curils,  butUr."— Curmo  .-  Hur- 
pej/  af  Cornwall. 

WMt'-siin,  '  Wllit'-sozi,  a.  [An  abbrevia- 
tion of  WkxHiindix^  (1-^'')'J  Herlaiuing,  re- 
lating to,  or  observed  at  Whitsuntide,  ((jeue- 
rally  used  in  composition.) 

"Methiiiks,  I  ])lAy  iiA  I  hiiv«  seeo  them  do 
lu  Il7ki£juii  piiatomU." 

iihakMp. :  Wint^t  Tal»,  It.  S. 

1[  Wkitsun  Mojuiay,  U'hitsun  Tuesitayt  ^c. 
The  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  m  Whitsun-wct-ii. 

*  Whltsnn  alo.  *  Whltson-ale,  .■*.    a 

festival  formerly  htdd  at  Whitsuntide  by  the 
inliabitants  of  the  various  paiishes  who  met 
in  or  near  a  large  bam  in  the  vicinity  of  tlio 
clmrch,  and  feasted  and  engaged  in  various 
games  and  sports. 

*WlLitsim- farthings,  '  Whitson- 
farthings,  s.  pL  Xhe^ame  as  PbnT£costals 

<q-v.). 

*  Wmtsun-lady.  •  Whltson-lady,  s. 

The  leading  female  character  in  the  merry- 
makings at  Whitsuntide. 

*  Whitsun-lord,  •  Whltson-lord.  s. 

The  master  of  the  Wliitsmitide  revels. 

"  Antique  iirmtilis  drivwii  tvoia  H'hiUon-Torda." 
Beji  Jonson  :  Tale  of  a  Tub.    (Prol.) 

Whltsun-vireek,  s.  The  week  in  which 
Whitsunday  occurs ;  Whitsuntide. 

Whit  -  sun'  -  day,  Whit'-  sun  -  day, 
*  Whit-son-daie,  ^.  [Lit.  =  White  Sunday, 
from  A.S.  hvitaSuJiiutn-ilteg  =  White  Sunday  ; 
of.  Icel.  hvitasunnii'dagr  =  White  Sunday  ; 
hvnta-da^a  (lit.  =  white  days),  a  name  for 
Whitsuu-week. ,  which  was  also  called  hi>ita' 
daga-vika  =  Whitedaya-week,  and  kuUasunnu- 
dags-vika  =  Whitsunday's  -  week  ;  so  also 
Norw.  kvUsumidag  (lit.  =  Wliite  Sunday)  = 
Whitsunday,  and  kidts^inn-inka  =  Whitsun- 
"week.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  white 
garments  worn  on  that  day  by  candidates  for 
ordination  and  children  presented  for  bap- 
tism. The  older  nam%was  Pentecost  (q.v.). 
iSkmt.)-] 

1.  The  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter;  a 
festival  of  the  Church  in  commemoratiou  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

2.  In  Scotland  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
term-days  (May  15,  or  Slay  26,  old  style),  in 
which  rents,  annuities,  iiunisters'  stipends, 
&c.,  are  paid,  servants  are  engaged  aiid  paid, 
and  the  like.  The  Whitsunday  removal  term 
in  the  towns  is  now  legally  fixed  for  May  2S. 

"Whit' -siin- tide,  s.  [Eng.  JVhitsini(day) ; 
■tide.]  The  week  commencing  with  Whitsun- 
day (q.v.),  especially  Whitsunday,  Whitmon- 
day,  and  the  Tuesday  immediately  following. 
[Whitsun.] 

■whit'-taw,  whit'-taw-er,  s.  [Eng.  whitie\ 
and  taw,  tav:er.]  A  worker  in  white  leather; 
a  saddler.    {Frov.) 

"  McGoby  the  whittau.  othervise  saddler." — George 
Eliot:  Adam  Uede,  cli.  vi. 

-Whit'-ten,  s.  [Prob.  from  white,  a.  (q.v.).] 
(See  coni pound.) 

whitten-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Vibuniuni  Opulus.  The  name  is  used 
also  in  some  p^uts  of  England  for  V.  Lantami. 
{Brinejiii-  Hotkuul.) 

Whit'-tie  whaf-tie,  s.  [A  reduplicated 
form  based  on  v^heet-wheet,  an  imitation  of  the 
piping  note  uttered  by  birds  when  fondling 
each  other.] 

1.  Vague  shuffling'  or  cajoling  language. 

2.  A  person  who  employs  cajolery  or  other 
deceptive  means  to  gain  an  end. 

%  Scotch  in  both  senses. 

whit'-tie  what'-tie.  v.i.  (Whittie  What- 
TiE,  8.}  To  waste  time  by  vague  cajoling 
language ;  to  talk  fi'ivolously ;  to  tihilly-shalty. 
{scotch.) 

"What  are    ye  whittle  whntUetng  aboutt"— ^>U.- 

Pir.Uc.  ch.  vl. 

■wMt'-tlo  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  (7mj(7fi  =  a 
knife,  from  thxvitan—io  cut,  to  pare.]  A 
knife.    (J'rov.) 

"The  nide  whittl-rt  fabrtoittNl  their  bud  bc«Ds<iId 
sllover  the  kiiigdum."— .l/(i<,-a(i/ai/ ;  Hut.  /.'ij..  eh.  ill. 


whit'-tle  (2X  "whitel,  5.  (a.s.  hmui~A 
blanket,  lit.  =a  small,  white  thing,  from  hwit 
=  white  ;  cogn.  witli  icel.  hvUHl  =  a  whittle, 
from  Ari/r=  white;  Norw.  kirtd,  from  kirt.] 
A  (h)uiilo  blanket .  worn  by  west* country 
womt.-n  over  the  shoulders  like  a  cloak. 

Whittle  shawl,  s.      A  flne  kerseymere 

shawl  bordered  with  fringes. 

whit-tle.    *whitle,   v.U   4   i.     [Whittle 

A.  Transitive: 
•1.  JAteralbj: 

(1)  To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife. 

(2)  To  edge,  to  sharpen. 

2.  Vig.  :  To  reduce  by  degrees. 

"Tlie  object  wa«  yejir  by  year  to  vhlttlt  down  the 
lAndlord  n  dum,  and  by  ttiiii  eubaiictiii;  the  vbIud  of 
th«  tvtiHiit«'  ri^ht.  to  MtnliHsl]  ultimately  ti  claim  for 
tlip  i«b»Mlut«  nbuJltiou  of  ttiaU" —Standard,  Feb,  10, 
1(W7. 

B.  Intntnsxtix'v : 

1.  JAt. :  To  cut  up  a  piece  of  wood  with  ft 

knife. 

"  The  word  n»  well  as  the  practice  of  v>htUUng  for 
unuaemeutln  so  much  more  comiiiou  with uft, especially 
In  New  EuKiand,  thuu  in  the  old  couutry.  that  Itt  use 
maj'  not  improiterly  bo  regarded  aa  an  AioericatilBm." 
—BartUft. 

2.  Fig. :  To  confess  on  the  gallows.  (Slang.) 
"  I'll  see  you  ail  dama'd  before  I  will  uihUll*-" 

Swi/t :  Clrtwr  Tom  Clin<A. 

•  whit'-tled,    •  whit-led   (le   as   el),   a. 

(Whittle,  ty.]    Affected  with  ilrink  ;  drniiU. 

■O-rtaln  Clilann  .  -  .  clntnjed  to  be  well  trtiittlixt 
niid  HtArk  drunk."—/*.  Uafland :  Plutarch,  p.  Ss;. 

whit-tret,  5.    [Whitbet.] 

whit'-wall,  s.    [WiTWALL.] 

Omith. :  The  same  as  Witwai-l,  1.  (q.v.). 
[Yaffil,  Yaffinoale.] 


Whit'-worth,  s.    [See  compounds.] 

Whitworth-bali,  s.  [Whitwobth-qcn.] 
Whitworth-gun,  s. 

Ordii..  :  A  wrouglit  iron  or. afterwards,  steel 
gun  invented  by  Mr.  Whitworth.  It  had  a 
hexagonal  spiral  bore,  the  angles  of  which 
were  rounded  otF,  and  fired  a  projectile  (some- 
times called  the  Whitworth-ball),  the  middle 
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part  of  which  fitted  the  bore,  but  the  rear 
part  tTpered  somewhat,  and  did  not  touch  the 
riHing,  while  the  point  was  rounded.  Both 
muzzle-loading  and  breech-loading  patterns 
were  made.  Tliere  was  ver>-  little  windage, 
and  good  ranges  were  obtained. 

whit'-3^-brtf\frTi,  a,    [Whiteybrown.] 

whiz,  v.i.  [.\n  imitative  word,  allied  to 
u-hijftle;  cf.  Icel.  hvissa  =  t,o  hiss.]  To  make 
a  humming  or  hissing  sound,  like  an  arrow  or 
ball  flying  tlirough  the  air. 

"TheexbnlatioUA.  whiodng  in  the  air." 

SifikesiJ. :  Julias  Ctnar,  II.  1. 

whiz,  &■     [Wbiz,   v.]    a  humming  or  hissing 

sound. 


*  whiz' -le  (leas  el),  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from 
whiz  (q.v.).J    To  whiz,  to  whistle. 

"Tbo  wlndB  through  iiorat  chinck  narrolyo  ahUUnff." 
htanj/hurtt :  Virgil;  ^Uneld,  i.  VL 

whiz'-zing,  -pr.par.  or  a,    [Whiz,  v.  J 

Whiz'-zing:-l5r.  adv.  [Eng.  whizzing;  -ly.] 
Wall  a  whizzing  sound. 

who  {w  silent)  (poss.  who$t,  accus.  whom),  pron. 
fA.S.  hird  =  who  (interrogative),  masc.  & 
f'.'in. ;  hirwt,  neut  ;  gen.  hwws,  for  all  genders, 
dat.  ftu'dm,  hwihn,  accus.,  masc.  &  fein, 
himnt,  neut.  hvHvt,  instrumental  hwl,  hw^ 
(Eng.  why):  cogn.  witli  Dnt.  trie=who;  wai 
=  what ;  wirns  ■=■  wliose  :  witn  =  wlioni  (dat. 
A  accns.)  ;  Iirel.  Arcrr,  Arer=who;  Aivi/ =: 
what  ;     hver&  =  who.se  ;    hvi'rjum  =  whom 


(nui-A-.).  pi.  hifiir;  Dan.  Atv  =  who  ;  hixui  = 
what;  Ai-fj  =1  whotto  ;  AtteM=:wkom  (dat.  & 
aecu-*.);  aw,  hvem  —  who,  whuui  ;  hvad  = 
whiit :  hffvu,  Atnrj  =  whoHc  ;  Gor.  uwr  =  who  ; 
wiis  =  what ;  uv^n^n,  uv.u  =  whose  ;  toam  =  tu 
whom  ;  wen  —  whom  (aucuit.) ;  Outh.  iK>m. 
AuNu,  hieo,  hwa  (or  hu*iiUt),  ^enit.  hwl*.  Kwimut, 
hwi*,  dat.  ha\tt/iiiM,  hwixtti,  hwamuui,  itceuft. 
hivana.,  hwo,  htoa  (or  hwaUi),  inalruiucntal 
hwe,  pi.  hitti,  kc. :  tr.  &  (jaeL  co  ;  WeL  pw)/ : 
Lat.  qui]t,  (fute,  i/uid  ;  Uu.sh.  i7o,  cAtfj  =  who, 
what;  Lith.  Atu  =  who  ;  SauHc.  Jbr.t  =  wlto  ; 
kivt—  what;  kam  =  whom.  "  Forinerly  v.'h«, 
what,  which  were  not  relative  but  tnttrroga- 
tive  pronouns;  whicfi,  wttose,  whom  occur  as 
relatives  BH  early  as  llie  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  who  not  until  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  not  in  c<»mmon  use  lH;foro 
the  sixteenth  century."  (Mnrris:  Hist.  Out- 
lines 0/  Eng.  Accidence,  §  \HS.)  In  gcnnine 
idiomatic  Scotch  wtto,  nr  tpAa  (including  also 
the  possessive  and  objective),  is  still  "nly  an 
interrogative,  that,  or  'at,  being  the  relative.! 
A  relative  ancl  interrogative  pror.onn,  always 
used  substantively  (that  is,  not  joined  to  a 
noun),  anil  referring  to  one  or  more  persons. 
It  is  uninllcetcii  for  nunilwr,  but  has  wha^ 
for  Its  possessive,  and  whom  for  tlie  obJecti\'e. 

1.  As  an  iiUerrogaiivc  pronoun  =.  what  per 
son  or  pei-sous  ? 

"  Who  hath  woe  f  *cho  luitli  Mrrow  f  tolko  hftth  ooo- 
tentiona?"— /Vororfi*  xxlll.  29. 

2.  As  a  relative  pTonmin  ^  that. 

"  Uitpiiy  the  num.  and  hajipy  he  alone, 
Ho  who  can  call  to-day  hi*  own." 

DrpdMn:  Imit.  //urac*.  bk.  HI.,  odtW. 

3.  Used  eUipticaHi/=^  he  (or  they)  who. 

"  Who  ■t«KU  my  puFM  nteftU  trwih." 

.thaJtmtK  :  OthMo,  Ul.  C 

4.  Whoever. 

"  Let  It  ke  wk«  It  Is." 

.•ih-Ufip.  :  Jttliui  COMr.  i.  S. 

IT  M'ho  is  used  as  a  relative  referring  to  per- 
sons, u'/iicA  to  tilings,  and  that  to  either  indif- 
ferently. Who  and  which  are  used  in  t  wo  ways  : 
(1)  To  connect  two  co-ordinate  8ont<-'nces  :  as, 
I  met  a  man  who  told  mu ;  I  ruttd  the  book 
which  i)leased  me.  Each  of  these  sentence* 
could  be  turned  into  two  propositions ;  as,  I 
met  a  nnin  and  he  told  me;  1  read  the  book 
and  it  pleased  me.  (2)  To  introduce  subor- 
dinate or  adjectival  clauses :  as,  The  l)ook  which 
you  are  reading ;  the  man  who  told  me.  In 
these  cases  who  and  which  cannot  be  turned 
into  and  he  or  and  it. 

H  As  who  should  say :  As  if  one  shoaM  aay ; 
as  one  wlio  said. 

"  Hoi>e  throws  a  generous  contempt  u|>ou  111  uaage, 
and  lnuks  llko  11.  hau<l»ouio  deUance  uf  a  misturtune; 
at  who  thondl  tny,  you  are  Mniiewlint  trouDlnoma 
now.  but  I  ahall  conquer  you. '— Co'JIer ;  Againtt 
Oetpair. 

whoa,   e-xclam.      [From   the  sound  utt«ied.1 

8top  1  stand  still ! 

"who -bub,  s.    [WnooBDB.] 
'whode,  s.    [HooD.l    A  hood. 

"A  (ox«s  Laylo  forn  aceiiture,  and  a  wtod«  with  t'O 

eaios.'— //<i?«;  Engtiih  Votarit4.  \k  101. 

who-ev'-er  {w  silent),  pron.  [Eng.  who,  and 
€vcr.\  Anyone  without  exception  who;  no 
matter  who  ;  any  person  whatever. 

'■  H'Ancn.T  diith  to  tcmpen*»ic«  a|iiilr 
liia  stedfant.  IHo."  tip<m<rr .-  >.  Q..  IL  t.  L 

whole  (ic  silent),  *hol,  'hole,  *who11, 

'Wholle,  a.  A:  *.  (I'ri'perly  s|>elt  hole,  the 
orij^inal  sense  being  iude  or  sound.  The  spell- 
ing hole  continued  in  use  to  the  beginnJim  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  For  the  itrellxed  w 
cf.  v-'hot  =  \\ot  {^)^en$rr:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  6S) ; 
ivhore  —  hore  ;  whode  —  hood,  &c.  A.S.  hdi  = 
whole ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heel ;  Icel.  heiU ;  l)an. 
heel;  Sw.  hel ;  Ger.  lull;  Gotli.  haiU;  Or. 
KoAdf  (Antes)  =:  excellent,  gonrl,  hale  ;  .Sansc. 
kalza  =  healthy,  hale.  H  h'^l'-  and  hnlr  are 
doublets,  the  latter  being  from  the  Icel.  A€iii.J 

A.-  As  adjective: 

I.  Hale  and  sound  ;  in  a  healthy  state;  re- 
stored to  a  sound  state  ;  healed. 


2.  Unimpaired,  uninjured. 

"  Uy  lire  U  rat  vhola  in  ino.~— 3  Samual  L  9. 

3.  Not  broken,  not  fractured,  Intact :  as, 
The  plate  is  still  wholt. 

4.  Complete,  entire;  noi  defective  or  iin* 
perfect ;  having  all  its  parts. 

'"  HMt  anj  nif^re  nt  UiUT'    'Th«  tiAof«  butt,mui." 

—ShittrSfK  :   Trmp*»i.  U.  2. 

5.  Containing  tiie  total  number  or  nuiount ; 
comprising  nil  the  parts,  units,  divisions,  \'c. 


t»^l,  bo^ ;  po^t,  jowl ;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  thlB ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    -iug. 
-clazi,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  ~  ahun;  -fion*  -f  ion  =  ziiun.    -ciouB,  -tloos,  -sloua  =  shiia.   -ble»  -dle»  &c  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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that  make  up  au  aggregate  total ;  all  the. 
(Generally  preceded  by  the.) 

"  Where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

JliUon  :  P.  L..  U.  694. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  entire  thing  ;  a  thing  complete  in  aU 
rts  parts,  units,  &c.  ;  a  thing  complete  in 
itself ;  the  entire  or  total  assemblage  of  parts ; 
all  of  a  thing,  without  deduction,  defect,  or 
exception  ;  the  entirety. 

"  Love,  thiit  of  every  womau's  heai-t 
Will  have  the  ichole,  auiI  uut  &  part." 

LongfeUow :  Gulden  Legend,  It. 

2.  A  complete  system  ;  a  complete  and 
regular  combination  of  piirts. 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whoU. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul," 

Pope :  £ssas/  on  itan.  1.  267. 

Tf  ^Vhole  excludes  subtraction ;  entire  ex- 
cludes division  ;  complete  excludes  deficiency  : 
a  whole  orange  has  nothing  taken  from  it ;  au 
eiitire  orange  is  not  yet  cut ;  and  a  complete 
orange  is  grown  to  its  full  size  ;  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  whole  and  not 
entire;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  complete  : 
an  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole  while  all  the 
parts  remain  titgether,  but  it  is  not  entire: 
hence  we  speak  of  a  whole  house,  an  entire 
set,  and  a  complete  book.  The  wholeness  or 
integrity  of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at  one's 
pleasure  ;  the  completeness  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances.   (Craftb.) 

*  H  (1)  By  whole  sale;  By  the  whole:  Whole- 
sale. 

"  If  the  currier  bought  not  leather  by  the  whole." 

Greene:   (juip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 
(2)  Upon  the  whole:   All  things  considered; 
taking  all  things  into  account ;  upon  a  review 
'      of  the  whole  matter  ;  altogether. 

whole-andlialf  compass,  s.  Bisect- 
ing-dividers  (q.v.). 

TPhole-blood,  £. 

Law:  Blood  in  descent  which  is  derived 
from  the  same  pair  of  ancestors. 

'Whole-hoofed,  a.  Having  an  undivided 
hoof;  solidungulate. 

whole-length,  a.  &  $. 

A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Extending  from  end  to  end. 

2.  Full  length  ;  as,  a  whole-length  portrait. 
H.  Assubst.  :  A  portrait  or  statue  exhibiting 

the  whole  figure. 

whole  -  meal,  s.  Flour  produced  by 
grinding  wheat,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
husk,  between  steel  rollers.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  possessing  greater  nutritive  pro- 
perties than  ordinary  flour.  (Used  also 
adjectively  :  as,  whok-meal  bread. 

whole-number,  s.    An  integer  (q.v.). 

whole -skinned,  a.  Uninjured  ;  whole 
and  sound. 

"  He  is  w/iole-akin'd,  baa  no  hurt  yet." 
Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Rule  a  Wife  &  have  a  Wife,  I 

Whole'-ness  (w  silent),  s.  [¥,ng.  whole ;-ness.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  whole,  entire, 
com  plete,  or  sound ;  entirety,  totality,  cora- 
pleteness. 

Whole'-sale  {w  silent),  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [Eng. 
whole,  and  sate,  originally  two  words.] 

A.  As  sMbst. :  The  sale  of  goods  by  the 
piece  or  large  quantities,  as  distinguished  from 
retail  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Buying  or  selling  by  the  piece  or  laa^e 
quantities. 

"  A  coiiBiderable  tcTiole^ale  merchant  In  the  same 
place.' — Smith  :  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk,  i.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Pertaining  to  trade  by  the  piece  or  large 
quantities  :  as,  The  wholesale  price. 

II.  ¥ig. :  In  great  quantities  ;  extensive,  in- 
discriminate ;  as,  wliolesale  slaughter. 

C.  As  adiK  :  By  the  piece  or  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  as.  To  sell  goods  wholesale. 

^  By  wholesale :  In  the  mass  ;  In  great 
quantitie.s;  hence,  without  due  discrimination 
01  distinction. 

ixrhole'-sa-ler,  $.  One  who  sells  in  large 
quantities  or  by  wholesale. 

whole-some  (to  silent),  *hole-some,  *hol- 

Som,  *  hol-sum,  a.     [Icel.  heihamr  =  salu- 
tary, from  heill  =  whole  (q.v.).] 
1,  Tending  to    promote  health ;  favouring 


health ;    healthful,    healthy,  salutary,    salu- 
brious :  as,  wholesome  air  or  diet. 

■■  With  w?u)le4ome  syrups,  druga.  and  holy  prayers." 
Shake4p.  :  Comedy  of  Srrori,  v.  i. 

*  2,  Healthy,  sound. 

"  Like  a  mildewed  ear 
Blaatlog  bla  wholetotne  brother." 

Shakeap. :  Hamlet,  111.  4. 

3.  Contributing  to  the  health  of  the  mind  ; 
promoting  or  favouring  morals,  religion,  or 
prosperity ;  sound,  salutary. 

"  The  Btyle  of  the  best  writers  of  mlMleaome  Action." 
—Daitt/  Telegraph,  March  22,  18S8. 

*  4.  Prosperous. 

**  When  thou  ehalt  nee  thy  w?u>Ie3ome  days  again." 
.•ihaketp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

*5.  Reasonable. 

"  I  cnunot  make  you  a  tcholetome  answer ;  my  wlt'a 
difleaBed.'— iS7(aft«*p.  ,   Hamlet,  iii,  2. 

*  6.  Salutary,  profitable,  advantageous,  suit- 
able. 

"  It  seeme  not  meet  nor  wholesome  to  my  place,' 
Shaketp. :  Othello,  i.  1. 

whole'-some-ly  (w  silent),  *whol-som- 
ly,  adv.  [En^'.  wholesome.;  -ly.]  In  a  whole- 
some or  salutary  manner. 

"  It  is  seasonable  and  good,  aud  may  tcholtomiu  feade 
the  flocke  o(  Jeaus  Christ,"  —Bale  ;  Apologie,  fol.  ^2. 

whole'-some-ness    (w    silent),    s.      [Eng. 

wholesome  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wholesome 
or  of  contributing  to  or  promoting  health ; 
salubrity. 

"The  wholesomenets  of  his  meat  or  drink." — Locke: 
Human  I'nderttanding,  bk,  iv..  ch,  xL 

2.  Conduciveuess  to  the  health  of  the  mind  ; 
salutariness  ;  tendency  or  power  to  promote 
morals,  religion,  or  prosperity  :  as,  the  whole- 
smneness  of  advice  given. 

whol'-ly  (w  silent),  *hol-ly,  *  hol-y, 
■^  whol-y,  •  whol-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  whol{e); 
-/y-J 

1,  Entirely,  completely. 

"  I  was  not  wholly  without  my  share." — Cook  :  Firit 
Voyage,  bk,  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Totally,  entirely,  fully,  exclusively. 

"  Eve 
"  Intent  now  vJhoUy  on  her  taste,*' 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  U,  786. 

whom  (w  silent),   *  whome,  pron.     [A.S. 

hwdm.]    The  objective  (originally  the  dative) 
of  who  (q.v.), 

whom'-ble,  whom'-le    (le    as   el),  v.t. 

[Apparently  a  variant  of  u'hebn(q.v.).}    To 

whelm,  to  overturn,  to  overwhelm.     (Scotch.) 

"  I  think  I  see  the  coble  v>hom.bled  keel  mv"— Scott: 

Antiquarj/,  ch.  xL 

•  Whom'-ev-er  (w  silent),  pron.     [Eng.  whom,, 

and  ever.]    The  objective  of  wlioever  (q.v.). 
"  Whomever  they  axiden."— Wye/ f^e-'  Mark  xv. 

*  wh6m'-s6  (w  silent),  pron.     [Eng.  whom,  and 

so.]    \Vhomsoever. 

"  Cruelly  doth  wound  toJiotruo  she  wills. " 

Spenser:  F-  ft..  V.  xii.  36. 

wh6m-86-ev'-er  {w  silent),  *whome-so- 

ev-er, /iro?i.    [Eng.  wAom;  so,  and  ercr.)  Any 
person  whatever.    (Objective  of  whosoever.) 


*  whoo'  -  bub  (iw  silent),   *  who  -  bub,  8. 

[Whoop,]    A  hubbub  (q.v.). 

"  All  the  chambermaids  in  such  a  vshobiiit." 

Beaum,  i  Flet.  :  Monsieur  Thomas,  Iv.  2, 

who6p,  *  whoope,  s.    [Whoop,  v.] 

1.  A  cry  of  excitement,  encouragement,  en- 
thusiasm, vengeance,  terror,  or  the  like. 

"  Let  them  breathe  a  while,  and  then. 
Cry  joftoop,  and  set  them  on  again." 

Butler :  Hudibras,  I.  IL 

2.  A  hooping  or  hooting  cry  or  noise. 

"  The  whoop  of  the  crane." 

Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  ii-  2. 

*  3.  A  popular  name  for  the  hoopoe  (q.v.), 
from  its  cry  [Upi'pa],  whence  Browne  {Birds 
of  Norfolk)  calls  it  the  Hnope-bivd.  Cot<;rave 
calls  it  "a  sort  of  dunghill  cock,  that  loves 
to  nestle  in  man's  ordure,"  a  fable  borrowed 
from  classic  natural  history.  The  habits  of 
the  bird  during  incubation,  in  leaving  its  nest 
in  a  filthy  condition,  have  contributed  to  give 
currency  to  the  story,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  Dung-bird. 

"  As  copped  and  hicrh-crested  as  marl^  tehoopt."— 
Urquhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  LL,  ch.  xii. 

whoop,  *houp~en.  v.i.kt.  [Properly  horyp, 
the  w  being  excrescent,  as  in  whole  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
houper  =  to  call,  shout ;  cf.  Goth,  hwopjan  — 
to  boast.] 


A.  Intrans. :  To  shout  or  cry  out  with  m 
loud,  clear  voice  ;  to  call  out  loudly,  aa  in 
excitement;  to  halloo. 

"Swarming,  and  whooping,  and  shouting  out  anatchei 
of  the  songs.  '—Uaiiy  Telegraph,  March  ^  1B88. 

*  B.  Trans.  .•  To  insult  with  shouts  ;  to 
drive  with  shouts. 

"  Suffer'd  ine  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop' d  oMtot  Rome" 

Shakesp. :  Coriolamtt,  iv.  & 

who6p'-er,  s.     (Hooper  (2),  Swan,  II.  2  ] 

whoop'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Whoop,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Swooping  (?). 


Lottgfellow :   H'rect  of  the  Betperut. 

whooping-cough,  s.    [Hooping-cough.) 

*  Whoot,  v.i.  &t.     [Here,  as  in  whoop,  the  w  is 

excrescent,  the  proper  form  being  hoot  (q.v.).] 

A.  /7i(ra7is.  ;  To  hoot ;  to  make  a  hooting 
noise.    (Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Spanish  C^irate,  ii.  4.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  hoot  ;  to  drive  with  hoots. 

"  I  would  give  the  boys  leave  to  whoot  me  out  o'  tta» 
parish."— Beaum-  *  Flet.  :  Rule  a  Wife,  Ac.  i. 

whop,  V.t.  &  i.     [Whap.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strike,  to  heat. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  come  down  sud- 
denly ;  to  plump  down. 

whop,  s.  [Whop,  v.]  A  sudden  blow  or  fall. 
(Colloq.  or  slang.) 

whop  -per,  ^.  [Whop,  v.  ,  from  the  association 
of  idea  of  greatness  or  size  with  a  heavy  blow ; 
cf.  whacker,  thumper,  &c.] 

1.  One  who  whops. 

2.  Something  uncommonly  large,  especially 
a  monstrous  lie.    (^Colloq.  or  sktng.) 

"  Not  content  with  two  whoppers,  aa  Mr.  Jo  Q&rgeij 
niieht  call  them,  Surtees  goes  on  to  iu\  eut  a  perfectly 
im-reilible  heraldic  bearing, "  — 5t,  James's  Oazette, 
March  2.  1B88. 

whop'-ping,  a.    [Whappinq.] 

whore  (w  silent),  *h6re.  s.  [The  w  is  ex- 
crescent, as  in  whole  (q.v.);  Icel.  Jidra  =an 
adulteress,  from  hoUr  =  an  adulterer  ;  hor  — 
adultery;  Dan.  hore  ;  Sw.  hora  ;  Dut.  hoer ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hnora  ;  Ger.  hure ;  Goth,  hors  =  an 
adulterer.  Prob,  connected  with  Lat.  cot-us 
=  dear,  beloved  ;  so  that  the  original  meaning 
would  be  "  lover."] 

1.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for 
hire  ;  a  harlot,  a  prostitute,  a  courtezan,  a 
strumpet. 

2.  A  woman  of  gross  unchastity  or  lewdness  ; 
an  adulteress  or  fornicatress. 

whore  (w  silent),  v.i.  &  t.    [Whore,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fornicate ;  to  have  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse.    (Dryden:  Juv.,  xvi.  94.) 

*  B.  Tran^. :  To  debauch  ;  to  have  sexual 
intercourse  with. 

"  Thou  keptst  me  brave  at  court,  and  whor'd  me, 
Then  married  me." 

Beaum,  &  Flet.  :  Maid's  Tragedy,  v. 

wh6re'-d6m(wsiient),  *hor-dom.*whore- 

dome,  5.     [Icel.  hdrddmr;  Sw.  Jiordom.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Fornication  ;  the  practice  of 
unlawful  commerce  with  the  other  sex.  It  is 
applied  to  either  sex,  aud  to  any  kind  of  illicit 
commerce. 

2.  Script.  :  The  desertion  of  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  for  that  of  idols  ;  idolatry. 

"  O  Ephraim,  thou  committest  whoredom,  and  ImcA 
is  de&led."—Iiosea  v.  34. 

*  whbre'-mas-ter  {w  silent),  s.    [Eng.  whore, 

s.,  and  master.] 

1.  One  who  procures  or  keeps  whores  for 
others ;  a  pimp. 

2.  One  who  converses  with  prostitutes ;  a 
whoremonger. 

"  The  deputy  cannot  abide  a  wJiorematter."  ^ 
Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  3L 

*  whbre'-mas-ter-ly  (w  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
whoremaster ;  -ly.]  Having  the  character  or 
disposition  of  a  whoremaster;  lecherous,  lewd, 
libidinous. 

*'  That  Qreekish  whorevicuterty  vill^H."— Shaketp.T 
Troilut  i  Cretaida,  v.  4. 

whore '-mon-ger  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  -whore, 
and  monger.]  One  who  lias  to  do  with  whores; 
a  fornicator,  a  whoremaster,  a  lecher. 

■■  Slaves  to  a  most  Slthye  whore,  and  to  her  wfaors* 
dome  and  whoremongers."  —  Bale  :  English  Votariet, 
(Pref.) 


f&te,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U.  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wou;  worlc,  who,  son ;  miite.  ciibr  core,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


whoremonging— wicked 
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*wlldre'-indng-ing  (w   silent),   s.      [Eng. 

whorcmongier);  -ing.]     Fomicntion,  whoriny. 

"  Ketber  hftue  they  myuUe  of  oiivthlug  elleft.  thiui 

Tpon  whorfmoitffittff,  aiiU  other  kyude«  of  wlckellut^a. " 

—  Udat     a  Peter. 

*  whore-son  (w  silent), '  whor-son,  s.&a, 
[Eng.  whore,  and  son.] 

A*  AssubsL:  A  bastard;  a  word  used  in 
contempt  or  in  coarse  familiarity,  and  witliout 
exactness  of  meaning,  aud  sometimes  even  in 
a  kind  of  coarse  tenderness. 

"  Well  said  I  a  merry  tchoreion,  tm  1 " 

Shakcsfi. :  A'utrteo  J'  JulM,  iv,  4. 

B.  As  a^j. :  Bastard-like,  mean,  scurvy. 
(Used  in  contempt,  dislike,  or  coarse  fa- 
miliarity.) 

"  A  vhoreton  dofi.  Umt  shall  ]iAlt«r  thus  wltli  us." 
Shakesp. :  Troilut  A  Cretiida.  11.  3. 

Wbor'-ing  (w  silent),  s.     [Whore,  v.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Fornication ;  the  conversing 
with  whores. 

2.  Script. :  The  practice  of  idolatry. 

"They  aliall  iio  more  offer  their  S4kcrit\ce8  unto 
devils,  after  whom  they  have  goue  a  uhvriu^."~J^P. 
iviL  7. 

Whor'-ish  (lo  silent),  a.  [Eng.  whore:  -ish.] 
Adiiicted  to  whoring  or  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course ;  ificontinent,  lewd,  unchaste. 

"|You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  tehoriih  loiiiB 
Breetl  your  iuheritora  " 

SJtafcesfj. :  TroUtis  £  Crettida,  Iv.  l. 

•whbr'-ish-l^  ( ly  silent),  ady.  [Eng.  whorish ; 
•ly.]    In  a  whorish  or  lewd  manner  ;  lewdly. 

•  whor'-ish-ness  (w  silent),  •  whor-ysh- 

nesse,  s.  [Eng.  whorish  ;  -iiess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  whorish  ;  the  character  ui  ;i 
whore  or  lewd  woman. 

"  Mitxke  how  abhoiuluable  tohoryshnetse  ...  is 
auAuiiced  of  that  whoriah  Rome  churche,  to  the  great 
blemyshynge  of  godly  marry i\^e.' —Bale :  English  Vo- 
taries.  ful.  19. 

wborl,   *wliarl.  *wliarle,  *wliorle,  s. 

[A  contraction  for  lohan'cl,  whorvcl,  as  shown 
in  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  "  Whorwyl.  whorwhil, 
whorJe  of  a  spyndyl,  Vertebntm.'  The  A.S. 
name  was  hweor/a,  from  hweorfan  =  to  turn  ; 
of.  wharf  and  whirl.  The  particular  fonu 
vshorl  may  have  been  borrowed  from  O.  Dut. 
and  introduced  by  the  Flemish  weavers  ;  cf. 
O.  Dut.  warvel  =  a  spinning-whirle  (Hexham) ; 
also  worveUn  =  to  turn,  to  reel,  to  twine. 
{Skeat.y] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  volution  or  turn  of  the  spire  of  a  uni* 
VhXve  shell. 

"  See  what  a  lovely  shell. 
Made  so  fairly  well, 
With  delicate  spire  and  uhorl.' 

Tennyion  :  Maud,  IL  3. 

2.  The  fly  of  a  spindle,  generally  made  of 
wood,  sometimes  of  hard  stone. 

II.  Bot. :  A  ring  of  organs  all  on  the  same 
plane.    The  same  as  Verticil. 

Whorled,  a,  [Eng.  whorl;  -ed.]  Furaished 
with  whoi'ls ;  verticiUate. 

"Whorr-er,  9.  [Eng.  wAorZ ; -er.]  A  whirling- 
table  ii-y.). 

whom,  s.  [Eng.  horn  with  excrescent  w,  as 
in  lufto^e  (q.v.).]     A  horn-     {Scotch.) 

"And  loomed  down  the  creature's  tbroat  wi'  ane 
uihoriu"~i>cott :  ffeart  q/  Midlothian,  ch.  xxviii 

Whort,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  whortle,  or 
whortleberry  (q.v.).]  The  fruit  of  the  whortle- 
berry, or  the  shrub  itself. 

Whor'-tle.  s.  tA.S.  wyrtil]  The  whortle- 
berry (q.v.). 

Whor'-tle-ber-rj?,  *  whur'-tle-ber-ry.  s. 

[A. 8.  wyrtil  =  a  sniall  shrub,  dimin.  of  wyrt 
a  wort  (q.v.),  and  Eng.  berry.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Vaccinium,  spec.  (1)  Vac- 
cinium  Myrtillus,  the  Bilberry  (q-v.).,  and  f. 
Vitis-ldaxi,  the  Crowberry  ;  (2)  Oxycoccos  pa- 
lustris, 

Crhd^O  (.10  silent),  *  whos.  pron.  [A.S.  hwces.) 
The  possessive  or  genitive  case  of  who  or 
which.  (Applied  either  to  jiersons  or  things, 
and  used  interrogatively  or  relatively.) 

*'  H'Aoie  tuii^nie  ifl  rauslcnowl" 

atiake$p. :  Venus  4  AdonU,  1,077. 

Wllose-SO-ev'-er  (w  silent),  pron.  (Eng. 
whose  ;  so,  and  ever.]  Of  whatever  person  ;  the 
possessive  or  genitive  of  whosoever  (q.v.), 

"  H'fto#eio«r*r  slna  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  :  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained,  "—yu/in 
zx.  23. 


who' -SO  (w  silent),  pron.  [Eng,  who  and  so.] 
Whoever,  whosoever. 

"  Now  whoso  B«etb  not,  that  hli  Uugbt«r  Is  mors 
luHttde  than  tb»  laughter  of  the  mad  mail,  I  holdhkm 
mft*ider  tlian  they  both."— a*r  T.  Mor« .    »'ork*s.  y.  78. 

Who-SO-Sv'-or  (w  silent),  pron.  [Eng.  vho, 
SQ,  and  ever.)  Whoever,  whatever  person,  any 
person,  whatever  that, 

"  }Vftoso€v«r  will,  let  blm  tak«  of  tb«  water  of  life 
freely.' "—A^p.  xxil.  17. 

•whot,  "whote,  *  whott,  a,  [Eng.  hot, 
witli  excrescent  w,  as  in  whole  (q.v.).j  Hut. 
(lircnde  :   Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  01). 

whum'-mlo,  v.t.  [Afreq.  fromujA«/ni(q.v,).] 
Tt)  overwhelm,  to  turn  over,  to  turn  upside- 
down. 

"  Your  high-flylui[  dominie  bodle  who  whumtes 
them   outright" — M.  Scott:    Tom  Cringle's  Lug,   ch. 

Whuxn'-mle,  s,  [Whummle,  v.]  An  over- 
turning, an  overthrow. 

"  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt ;  ay.  ay.  it's  an  awfu'  whum- 
mtf."— Scott :  Hob  Koy.  ch.  xxil. 

Whiin'-stane.  5.  [See  def.]  The  Scotch  form 
of  Whinstoue  (q.v.).    {Buriis:  Holy  Fair.) 

Whiir,  v.i.     [A  variant  of  whir  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  whirring  sound;  to  make  a 
rough  sound,  as  one  who  pronounces  the  letter 
r  with  too  much  force  ;  to  birr. 

2.  To  make  a  growling  or  snarling  noise 
like  a  dog. 

whur,  'whiirr,  s.    [Whur,  v.] 

1.  The  sound  of  a  body  moving  through  the 
air  with  great  velocity. 

2.  A  whirl,  a  turn. 

"  Tbey  &apt  the  door  full  In  my  face,  and  gave  me 
BUch  a  tchurr  heie."—V'anburgh  :  Journey  to  London, 
11.  1. 

3.  A  driving  or  pressing  forward  in  haste  ; 
hurry. 

"  Whippe  and  •cAurre  .  .  .  uever  made  good  furre," 
Udal :  Roister- Doister.  i.  S. 

Whur'-r^,  v.t.  [Eng.  whur;  -y.\  To  move 
with  haste  ;  to  whisk  along  quickly  ;  to  hurry. 

Whurt,  s.     [Whort.]    a  whortleberry. 

why,  ■  whi,  adv.,  inter j.,  &  s.  (Properly  the 
instrumental  ease  of  who,  and  accordingly 
fre(juently  preceded  by  the  prep,  for;  A.S. 
hwx,  hwy,  hwig ;  iostrum.  case  of  hwd—  who, 
for  kwig  ~  why  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hvi  —  why ; 
allied  to  hv^rT=.  who,  hvat  =  who  ;  Dan.  hvi; 
Sw.  hvi;  O.  H.  Ger.  hwiu,  win,  hiu,  instrum. 
case  of  hwer  (Ger.  wer)=  who;  Gotn.  hve ; 
instrum.  case  of  hvas  =  who.  How  la  closely 
related  to  why.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  For  what  cause,  reason,  or  purpose. 
(Used  interrogatively.) 

••  Turn  ye.  turn  ye  .  .  .  tor  wAy  will  ye  die  T  '~-Eiekiet 
xxxill.  IL 
^  In  sucli  sentences  as,  "  I  know  not  wfty," 
why  is  the  indirect  or  dependent  interrogative. 

2.  For  which  reason,  cause,  or  purpose  ; 
for  what,  for  which.    (Used  relatively.) 

"  To  Scotland  (or  to  go.  to  wlte  vhg  &  what  wise, 
Tber  kyngAotber  mo  withaaid  him  his  aerulse." 
Jiobert  de  Br^niie,  p.  27L 

B.  As  interjection : 

1.  Used  emphatically,  or  almost  as  an  ex- 
pletive to  enliven  the  speech,  especially  when 
something  new  is  perceived  or  comes  into  the 
mind. 

"  Whence  Is  thlaf  tohj/,  from  that  essential  suitable- 
ness which  obeditfDce  baa  to  the  relation  which  is  be- 
tween a  rational  creature  and  his  Creator."— .S^uIA. 

*  2.  Used  as  a  call  or  exclamation. 

"  irfty,  JeMica,  I  say!     IPAy,  Jossica  1" 

Sltakesp.  :  Merchant  <,f  \'ti\K«,  II.  S. 

C.  As  sxibst. :  The  reason,  cause,  or  purpose 
of  anything. 

••  Tlie  vHy— the  whwe— what  boot*  It  now  to  ten." 
iigron ;  Corsair,  L  14. 

^  11-  hy  so  : 

(1)  For  what  reason,  wherefore,  why. 

"And  why  s'>,  my  lordT" 

Shakesp.  :  Wintcr't  Tale.  11.  L 

(2)  An  expression  of  content  or  of  unwilling 
acquiescence. 

"Wh^tol   Oo  all  which  way  ft  will.' 

Shaketp.  -■  Ilichard  IL.  IL  % 

why,  9.  [Tcel.  kviga  =  a  young  cow.J  A  young 
hfifcr,     (Prov.) 


why'Hlah»&    [Whidah.] 
Whyle^,  adv.    [Whiles.] 


*  why-ndt,  s.     [ting,  if/iy,  tidv.,  and  not,] 

1.  A  violent  and  )>eremptory  proceeding. 
(Butler:  liudibraa,  II.  II.  &:i8.) 

2.  Any  Hudden  or  uuexi>ectcd  event  or  turn  ; 
a  dilemma. 

"  Now,  dame  Bally,  I  have  yoQ  at  •  wkjfntt"— 
Hichardson:  Sir  C.  Orandison,  tL  1M. 

wi',  prep.     [See  def.]    With.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  auld  gami'keeiwr,  that  was  out  wi'  to*  In  tb* 
year 'IS." — Soott :    Warertty,  cb.  liiv, 

wl9h,  $.    [Witch  (2).] 

wloht'-ine,  wioht  -Ifite. ».  [After Wlchty, 

Wichtis,  Finland,  wiiere  found ;  sulf.  -ite 
(Afi«.).] 

Min.  :  A  matiKive  mineral  with  recUtngular 
cleavages.  Hardness,  above  tf'O  ;  8p.gr.,3'03; 
lustre,  dull ;  colour,  black.  Compos.  :  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  magneala,  &c.  A 
doubtful  species. 

-wiok,  -wi9h,  sujf.  [  A.S.  tHc  =  a  village,  town, 
frujii  Lat.  i'icits  =  a  village.]  A  commou  ele- 
lueiit  in  Knglinh  place-names,  as  in  Warurtcit, 
SaiidwicA,  &c.,  and  denoting  village,  town. 

wick  (1),  8.     [Icel.   vik  —  a.  creek,  a  bay,  a 

harbour.] 

1.  An  open  bay.    (Shetland.) 

2.  A  brine-pit.     [Wvcii  (2).] 

3.  In  the  game  of  curling,  a  narrow  port  or 
passage  in  the  rink  or  course  llanked  by  the 
stones  of  those  who  have  played  before. 

4.  As  an  element  in  place-names  =  (1 )  a  bay 
or  creek,  as  in  GrecuwicA;  (2)  a  brine-pit,  aa 
in  NantiricA,  I>roiltcicA,  &c. 

wick  (2),   "  wloke,   *  welk.   '  weeke, 

*  weyke,  '  wiko,  -''.  [A.w.  vrocu,  wejxa, 
coen.  with  O.  Dut.  wiecke  =  a  wick  ;  Low  Ger. 
wevte  =  lint ;  Dan.  vicge  =  &  wiek  ;  Hw.veke; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wiechc,  weclu.  The  original  mean- 
ing ia  the  i* oft  or  pliant  part,'and  the  word  is 
closely  allied  to  weak  (q.v.).]  A  bundle  of 
fibres  to  lead  oil  to  the  (lame,  where  the  oil  is 
evolved  as  gas  to  maintain  combustion.  It 
acts  by  capillary  attraction,  and  usually  con- 
sists of  a  bundle  of  soft-spun  cotton  threads. 

"  The  pith  whereof  [ruBlies]  when  the  rind  is  pilled, 
maketh  wicke  for  watch-candles."— /*.  BoUand:  Pliny, 
bit.  xvl.,  ch.  xxxvli. 

wiok,  V.t.    [Wick  (1),  s.] 

Curling:  To  strike  a  stone  in  anoblioue 
direction. 

•  wioke,  a.    [Wicked.] 

wick'-ed  (1),  *  wlcke,  *  wlk,   •  wlkke, 

*  wlk-ked,  *  wick-ld.  *  wiok-ide.  u. 

[Orig,  a  pa.  j>ar.,  —  rt-iiiicn-d  evil,  &h  if  from 
a  verb  wikken  =.  to  make  evil,  from  wikke  = 
evil,  originally  a  siiliHtantive  =  A.S.  uncca  = 
a  wizard,  wicc<  =  a  witch.} 

1.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice;  deviating 
from  the  divine  law  ;  addicted  to  evil  or  vice ; 
sinful,  immoral,  bad,  wrong,  iniquitous.  Ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  things,  and  compre- 
hending everything  that  is  contrary  to  the 
moral  law. 


2.  Mischievous  ;  prone  or  disposed  to  mis- 
chief ;  roguish. 

"  That  wune  wicked  bastard  of  Venua" 

ahakesp.     AiJ'uu  LtJU  It.  It.  L 

•  3.  Hurtful,  pernicious,  ba'neful,  cursed. 

"  Ai  \elck-d  <i(?w  as  e'er  ray  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  f«u.** 
Shakesp, :  Tempest .  I.  Z. 

•  4.  Inhabited  by  or  belonging  to  wicked 
persons. 

"  Tet  not  for  thy  adTlM  or  threat*  1  fly 
These  wicked  t«ats  devote*!." 

MHt*>n:  P.  L.,  v.  CML 

%(\)  The  Wicked: 

Script. :  One  of  the  two  great  classes  into 
which,  on  moral  and  scriptural  considerations, 
the  Uible  divides  all  mankind,  or  at  least  all 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  revelation.  No  third  or  inter- 
mediate class  is  recognised  ;  nor  do  the  two 
great  classes  in  any  way  shado  into  each  other. 
The  primary  error  of  the  wicked  is  that  they 
contemn  God  (I'salm  x.  l.'i)  and  will  not 
seek  him.  They  plot  and  «.*Ty  out  evil 
projects  (Psalm  ix.  10.  xi.  2),  and  hence  the 
Lord  is  far  from  them  (Prov.  xv.  29),  and  is 
angry  with  them  every  day  (P.^alm  v[(.  11).  At 
last  the  wicked  shall  bo  severed  from  the  just 
and  cast  into  "a  furnace  of  Are,"  in  other 
words  the  place  of  woe  (Matt.  xiii.  49,  60). 


bo^  t>6^;  po^t,  J6^1;  oat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9hiji,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.   ph  =  1 
HSlan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -eion  =  ehun ;  -tloa»  -glon  =  zhuiL   -clous,  -tloos,  -sloos  =  ahiis.   -bl£,  -die,  &c.  -  b^l,  dcL 
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wicked— widely 


(2)  The  Wicked  BibU :  An  edition  published 
A.D.  Hj32,  by  Barber  and  Lucas,  in  winch  the 
word  not  is  omitted  from  the  seventh  Com- 
mand tnent. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  xoicked  and 
&cu2,  see  Bad. 

wicked  (2),  a.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  s. ;  snff.  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  a  wick.  Ohietly  in  composi- 
tion :  as,  a  two-iuicked  lamp. 

wick'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wicked;  -ly.]  In  a 
wicked  manner ;  in  a  manner  or  with  motives 
contrary  to  the  moral  or  divine  law ;  vicionsly ; 
iniquitously  ;  criminally. 

"  Bot  they,  who  get  wicXedly.  apeud  for  the  moat 
part,  foolishly,  perh-ipa  urickedly  too."— Seeker:  iVorfu. 
vol.  vl.,  lect.  26. 

w)ck'-ed-ness,  •  wik^ked-nes,  *  wlk- 
ked-nesse,  '  wick-ed-nesse,  *  wick- 
Id-nesse,  i\    [Eng.  wicked;  -iiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  sUte  of  being  wicked; 
depravity  or  corruption  of  heart ;  sinfulness ; 
a  depraved  or  corrupt  disposition  or  heart. 

"  All  this  arose  from  iutlruiity,  not  wickedneu.''— 
Seeker:  IVorks,  vol.  i.,  aer.  9. 

2.  Departure  from  the  divine  law ;  evil 
practices  ;  vice,  immorality,  crime,  sin. 

3.  A  wicked  thing  or  act ;  an  act  of  iniquity 
or  immorality. 

"  What  vrickedne$s  la  this  that  is  done  amongst 
you?" — Judges  xx.  12. 

*  4.  Wicked  persons  ;  the  wicked. 

*'  Those  teuts  thou  saweat  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 
Of  urickednesx."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xL  607. 

Wick'-en,  Wlg'-gin,  s.     [A.S.  luice,  wicean.] 
Boi.  :  Pi/rus  Aucuparia. 
wlcken-tree,  s.    [Wickek.] 

wick -er,  *  wik-er, "  wik-ir,  *  wyk-jrr. 
*  wyck-er,  s.  &  a.  [From  the  same  root  as 
weak  (q.v.),  and  hence  =  a  pliant  twig;  cf. 
O.  Sw.  ioika  =  to  bend,  whence  week  =  a  fold  ; 
wickla  =  to  fold,  to  wrap  up ;  Sw.  dialects 
vekare,  vekker,  vikker  =  the  sweet  bay-leaved 
willow  (ScUix  pentaJidra),  from  veka  =to  bend  ; 
Dan.  dialet-ts  voge,  vogger,  vegre  =  a  pliant 
rod,  a  withy ;  vceger,  vcegger  =  a  willow  ;  Ger. 
widcel  =  a  roll.] 

*  A,  As  sjibstajUive  : 

1.  A  small  pliant  twig  ;  an  osier ;  a  withe. 

"  Which  hoopa  are  knit  as  with  vricken."—Wood  ,• 
AthencB  Oxoiu,  L 

2.  A  piece  of  wicker-work ;  specifically,  a 
wicker  basket. 

"  Each  having  a  white  uricfter  overbrimmed 
With  April^  tender  youiiglings.'' 

Keats:  Endytnion,  L 

3.  A  twig  or  branch  used  as  a  mark  ;  a 
withe. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  plaited  twigs  or  osiers  ; 
covered  with  wicker-work. 

"  High  In  %oicker-baskef3  heap'd." 

Pope:  Homer:  Odi/ttei/  Ix.  X93. 

wicker-work,  s.  A  texture  of  twigs  ; 
basket-work. 

"  Baskets  .  .  .  very  neatly  made  of  wicker-work.'— 
Cook  :  Firal  Voyage,  bk.  L,  cb.  x. 

•  wick'-ered,  a.  [Eng.  wicker;  -ed.]  Made 
or  covered  with  wicker-work. 

"  Ships  of  light  timber  wicker'd  with  osier  between." 
—Milton  .•  Sist.  Britain,  bk.  ii. 

wick'-et,  *  wik-et,  *  wyck-et,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

wiket,  t'iquet  (Fr.  guichet)  =  a  wicket ;  lit.  =  a 
small  turning  thing,  from  Icel.  vikinn^  pa. 
par.  of  vikja  =  to  move,  to  turn  ;  Sw.  vika  =  to 
give  way  ;  A.S.  wican  =  to  give  way ;  O.  Dut. 
wicket  ■=■  a  wicket,  from  wicken  =  to  shake  or 
wag.]  [Weak.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  gate  or  doorway,  especially  a 
email  door  or  gate  forming  part  of  a  larger 
one. 

"  And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heaven's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them."  Milton  :  P.  L..  liL  484. 

2.  A  hole  in  a  door  through  which  to  com- 
municate without  opening  the  door,  or  through 
which  to  view  persons  or  objects  without. 

•  3.  The  mouth. 

"  Ivcast  quickly  her  wicket  aeeme  eaaie  to  ope.** 
Tusscr:  Eusbandrie.  p.  169. 

4.  A  gate,  formed  like  a  butterfly-valve,  in 
the  chute  of  a  water-wheel,  to  graduate  the 
amount  of  water  passing  to  the  wheel.  It  has 
a  central  spindle  with  a  wing  on  each  side. 

IL  Cricket : 

1.  The  object  at  which  the  bowler  directs 
hla  ball,  and  before  but  a  little  to  one  side  of 


which  the  batsman  or  striker  stands.  It  con- 
sists of  three  stumps,  having  two  bails  set  in 
grooves  on  their  tops.     (Cricket.] 

"  Flush'd  with  his  raya.  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
In  rival  bands,  between  the  wickets  run," 

Byron  :  Childish  Recollections. 

2.  The  ground  on  which  the  wickets  are 
pitched. 

"  The  club  on  a  good  wicket,  and  In  inch  pleasant 
weather,  may  be  said  to  have  been  disposed  of  cheaply 
for  155  runs/'— /"ieW.  July  23.  1887. 

3.  A  batsman. 

"In  all.  the  \Mtvrleltet  added  75  nms,"— «amfani. 
July  11,  1888. 

wloket-door,  *.    The  same  as  Wicket, 

*  "  Through  the  low  wtoket-door  they  glide." 

8cott :  Rokeby.  v.  29. 

wlcket-gate,  s.     A  small  gate  ;  a  wicket. 

"  I  am  golug  to  yonder  wick«t-gat€  before  mo."— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrims  Progress,  I 

wicket-keeper,  s. 

Cricket :  The  player  who  stands  behind  the 
wicket  to  stop  such  balls  as  may  pass  the 
batsman,  and  to  put  the  wicket  down  when 
the  striker  is  out  of  his  ground. 

wick'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  8.  ;  -ing.]  The 
material,  especially  loosely  braided  cotton 
thread,  of  which  wicks  are  made. 

wick' -less,  a.  [Eng.  wick  (2),  a.;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  or  having  no  wick  :  as,  a  wickltss 
lamp. 

wick-stroe'-mi-a.  wik-stro'-mi-^  s. 

[Named  after  Wickstroem,  a  Swedish  botanist 
(1789-1856).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Thymelaceae.  Shrubs  and 
small  trees  mth  deciduous  leaves,  axillary 
racemes  or  spikes  of  small  flowers,  a  four- 
lobed  calyx,  eight  stamens,  an  ovary  with 
four  small 
scales  below 
it,  and  a  bac- 
cate fruit  with 
numerous 
seeds  imbed- 
ded in  the 
pulp.  Wick- 
strcEviia  indU 
ca  is  found 
not  in  India, 
but  on  the 
coa-sts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the 
South  Sea  Is- 
lands. The 
fibres  of  the 
bark  are  made 
into  fishing-lines,  nets,  and  cordage,  by  the 
people  of  Fiji.  Its  bark  is  used  externally 
for  wounds  and  internally  for  coughs.  An 
inferior  sort  of  paper  and  rope  is  made  from 
If.  virgata  in  Kumaon,  in  ludia. 

Wic'-liflf-ite.  Wick'-liflf-ite,  s.    [Wtcliff- 

ITE.] 

wic'-O-p^,  s.     [Native  name  (?).] 
Bot.:  DiTca  palustris.    [Dirca.] 

wid'-d^,  s.  [A  variant  of  withy  (q.v.).]  A 
rope ;  more  especially  a  rope  made  of  withs  or 
willows ;  a  halter  ;  the  gallows.    (Scotch.) 

wide,  *wld,*wyde.  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [A.S. 
wid;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wijd ;  Icel.  vidhr;  Sw. 
&  Dan.  vid;  Ger.  weit ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wit.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  a  great  or  considerable  distance 
or  extent  across  or  between  the  sides  ;  broad ; 
opposed  to  narrow. 

"  Wide  ia  the  gate  and  broad  la  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction." — A/atthno  viL  13. 

2.  Having  a  great  extent  every  way  ;  broad, 
vast,  extensive. 

"  For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call 
Save  thou,  my  rose :  in  it  thuu  art  my  all. 

:ihakesp. :  Sonnet  119. 

3.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree  ;  of  a  certain 
size  or  measure  across  or  between  the  sides  : 
as,  three  feet  wide. 

i.  Comprehensive,  extensive ;  not  narrow 
or  limited. 

"  Wide  lu  soul  and  bold  of  tongue.' 

Tennyson  :  Two  Voices,  124. 

5.  Very  great :  as,  There  is  aiwdediflTerence 
between  the  two. 

6.  Capacious ;  holding  much. 

"  Weed  w(dfl  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  In," 

x'ihakesp. :  Midsutmner  Jfiyht's  t>ream,  ILL 


WICKSTRCEMIA   INDICA. 
L  Flower.       2.  Fruit 


7.  Failing  to  hit  a  mark ;  deviating  from 
the  right  line  ;  hence  remote  or  distant  from 
anything,  as  truth,  propriety,  &c.  :  as.  The 
statement  is  wide  of  the  truth. 

*  8.  Far  from  what  is  pleasant  or  agreeable 
to  desire. 

'•  it  would  be  wid^  with  the  beat  of  na  if  the  ey«  of 
God  should  look  backward  to  our  former  estate. *"— 
Bp.  Hall:  Conttmp. ;  Kahiib. 

*9.  Apparent,  open,  obvious. 

■■  With  more  KrW«r  and  more  overt  tetW 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  L  S, 

IL  Cricket :  Said  of  a  ball  which  is  bowleg 
so  far  to  one  side  of  the  wicket  that  the 
batsman  cannot  reach  it  with  his  bat ;  such  a 
ball  counts  one  against  the  side  of  the  bowlei 
by  whom  it  is  delivered. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  So  as  to  have  a  great  extent  or  space 
from  one  side  to  another,  or  so  as  to  form  a 
great  opening. 

"  The  door  he  opens  wide," 

Shakesp. :  Hape  of  Z,ucr«ca,  8Mu 

2.  To  a  great  distance  or  extent ;  far  and 
near.    (Frequently  in  conjunction  with  far.) 

•■  Provea  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad  goose."  — 
Shaketp. :  Borneo  A  Juliet,  il.  4. 

*  3.  At  a  distance  ;  apart. 

•'  A  Uttle  wide 
There  waa  a  holy  chapel  edify'd.' 

Spenser:  ^.  «.,  L  L  S4. 

4.  With  great  extent;  widely.  (Used  chiefly 
in  composition,  as  iytde-ex tended,  nji/ie-spread- 
Ing,  &c.) 

5.  Far  from  the  mark  or  from  the  purposes 
so  as  to  miss  the  aim  ;  so  as  to  deviate  from 
the  point  aimed  at :  as,  He  shot  wide  of  the 
target. 

*  6.  Round  about,  but  at  a  little  distance. 

•■  Him  beside 
His  aged  wife,  with  many  others  wide.' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  Ul 
C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

*1.  Ord.Laiig.:  Wideness ;  width,  extent, 
breadth. 

"  Elmptlness  and  the  vast  wide 
Of  that  abyss."  Tennyson  :  Two  Voices.  119. 

2.  Cricket :  A  ball  bowled  so  far  to  one  side 
of  the  wicket  that  the  batsman  cannot  reach 
it  with  his  bat  Such  a  ball  counts  one 
against  the  side  of  the  bowler  by  whom  it  is 
delivered,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  extras, 
the  others  being  byes  and  no-balls. 

1[  Obvious  compounds :  Wide-extended,  ind*> 
Jlung,  wide-glittering t  Ac. 

wlde-awake»  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  one's  eyes  open ;  on  the 
alert ;  ready,  prepared  ;  keen,  sharp,  knowing. 
{Colloq.  or  sUxng.) 

"Our  goveruor'a  wide-awake,  he  la."  —  ZWcten*  .* 
Sketches  by  Buz;   WuLtkini  Tottle. 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  A  kind  of  soft  felt  hat  with  a 
broad  brim  turned  up  all  rouud. 

"  When  Effendifl  will  wear  wideawakes  whan  In 
muitV—DaUy  Telegraph,  Ftb.  28,  1887. 

*  wide-chapped,  a.  Opening  the  mouth 
wide  ;  having  a  wide  mouth. 

"This  wide-chapped  rascaL' 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  L  L. 

Wide-gauge,  s. 

RaUway-Eng.  :  The  same  as  Broad-oauqk. 
[Gauge,  s.,  II.  7.] 

wide- mouthed,  a.  Having  a  wide 
mouth  or  opening. 

"  Warm  by  the  wide-mouttted  fireplace.' 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  L  2. 

*  wlde-skirted,  a.  Having  wide  borders; 
extensive. 

"  With  plenteous  rivers  and  wUie-skirted  meads.' 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  I.  L 

wide-spread,  a. 

1.  Spread  to  a  great  distance  ;  extended. 

"  How  aweet  to  rest  her  widespread  wings." 

iVordsworrh .   Ome. 

2.  Difilised  or  spread  over  a  wide  extent; 
extensive. 

"Thus  call  forth  ti,  wide-spread  movement  in  Ai'abia, 
cirryiug  with  it  the  Caliph  himaeU."— iJatfy  T^e- 
graph.  SepL  II.  ISSS. 

*  wlde-stretched,  a.  Large;  extensive. 
(Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  4.) 

*  wide-where,  adv.     Widely  ;  far  and 


wide'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  wide;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  wide  manner  or  dei^ee ;  with  great 
extent  each  way  ;  far  and  wide  ;  extensi\  ely. 

'•  The  huge  size  and  venerable  age  of  the  tre ts.  th« 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  abundance  of  the  spriugg. 
were  widely  iAmeii."—Macaulay  .   HUL  Eng.,  ch.  x. 


f&te.  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what.  l^U,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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•2.  So  as  to  Irave  a  wido  spaco  between. 

"  IVutelu  ithtm  the  LUybvnn  gtViuid. " 

Drydtn  :   firifil:  ^-iwid  ill.  «T. 

S.  Vei-y  ranch  ;  to  a  great  degree  or  extent. 
"Their  t«mpon  differed  titfaMy."— JfocutU^iy  .*  Bitt, 

I,  Reraot«ly,  far. 

"The  light  vhlch  the  remote  puta  of  truth  will 

f;tv«  U^  one  aiiotber,  will  to  ibKBlat  nls  Judgment,  that 
le  will  seldom  be  vidrlp  out."— Lock*. 

Wid'-en,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  widie)  ;  -tn.] 

A.  Tra7isitive : 

1.  To  make  ^vide ;  to  cause  to  extend  In 
breadth  ;  to  cause  to  spread  ;  to  increase  in 
width  ;  to  enlai^. 

"  To  widen  the  mnrket.  and  to  unrrow  the  competl- 
tlou."— SmiCh  ;  Weaith  <tf  Nation*,  bk.  L.  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  throw  open. 

"  Bo  now  the  gntee  lure  ope ;  now  prove  good  seconde ; 
Tlfl  for  the  foUowere  (ortmie  %btdeni  tnem.'" 

Sh<U<xip. :  CorioUinui.  L  i. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  grow  or  become  wider  or 
widur  ;  to  enlarge,  to  spread  ;  to  extend  itself. 

"The  geneml  tendency  of  scbiam  Is  to  widen,"— 
Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  S.L 

wide'-ness, '  wyde-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  vHtU ; 
-ncss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wide,  or 
great  in  extent  from  side  to  side  ;  breadtli, 
width 

"Wheraa  the  roches  cessed,  there  begsune  a  dike  of 
a  wounderfull  deapth  and  wj/d«n<«M«."— Brejitio : 
<iu\fU\u  Curtius,  to.  237. 

2.  Large  or  wide  extent  in  every  dii'ection  : 
as,  the  wideness  of  the  ocean. 

3.  Greatness,  extent :  as,  the  wiikness  of 
ditference  between  two  things. 

•widg'-eon.  s.    [Wigeon.] 

wid'-ow  (1),  •  wed-ew,  *  wld-dow»  *  wld- 
ewe. '  wid-lwe,  •  wld-we,  *  wyd-ewe, 
wyd-dowe,  s.  [A. 8.  wUiwe,  weodnuv,  unidur, 
umdtiice,  wyd€we ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  icedmrf  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wituvKi.  witfwa,  witiwa :  Ger. 
vnttwe :  Goth,  vndnwo,  widxm^o;  Lat.  vidua, 
fern,  of  viduus  =  deprived  of,  bereft  (whence 
Eng.  void) ;  Ital.  vedova ;  Sp.  viuda ;  Fr. 
veuve;  Welsh  gweddw;  Russ.  vdova;  Sansc. 
vidhavd.)  A  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband 
by  death,  and  also  remains  unmarried. 

"There  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  In 
two  mites,  which  make  a  fiLrthlof(."—Jtf art  xii  42. 

^  Often  used  adjeetively  : 

1.  Widowed. 

"  This  widow  lady."  SKaketp. :  King  John,  11. 

2,  Bereaved  of  its  mate. 

"A  widow  bird  Bat  moomlng  for  her  love." 

SJtaiei/ :  A  SoTtff. 

•  widow-bench,  s. 

Law  :  That  share  which  a  widow  is  allowed 
of  her  husband's  estate  beside  her  jointure. 
(Wharton.) 

*  widow  -  bewitched,  s.  A  woman 
separated  from  her  husband  ;  a  grass-widow. 

"  Who'd  ha'  thought  of  yor  husband  .  .  .  uiaktii'  a 
moonlight  flittin'  aiid  leavin'  yo*  to  be  a  widmcbe- 
witched."— JUrt.  Oasktlt:  Sylvia't  Loven,  cb.  ixxlx. 

widow-burning,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  same  as  Sutfee,  1.  (q.v.). 

"Tbia  looka  like  a  mitigated  aurvlval  from  an 
earlier  custom  of  actual  iridow-burrting." -^^  Tglor : 
PHm.  Cult.  (ed.  1873).  1.  46L 

widow-duck,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Dendrocygna  vidiuita,  ranging  from 
South  America  to  Africa.  Length  about 
eigliteeninches;  face  and  throat  white  ;  back 
of  liead,  nape,  and  sides  of  neck  bright  reddisli- 
brown  ;  sides  of  breast  and  back  reddish-olive, 
darkly  spotted  and  marked ;  lower  back,  centre 
of  tail,  and  under  side  below  the  bre.ist  blark ; 
sides  grayish-white,  striped  with  dark  bmwn  ; 
upper  wing-coverts  reddish-brown,  secondary 
quills  olive-brown  with  green  edges;  quills 
and  tail-feathers  greenish- black.  According 
to  Schomburgk  {Reisen,  i.  407,  iii.  762),  the 
nati  ves  of  British  Guiana  call  this  bird  rw-*M-*i, 
firom  its  cry.     [Vicissy-dock.) 

widow-hunter,  ».  One  who  seeks  or 
courts  widows  for  their  fortunes. 

"The  widriw-hitnters  about  town  often  afford  them 
great  diversion."— -ittiwo". 

*  widow  -  maker,  s.      One  who  makes 
widows  by  bereaving  women  of  their  husbands. 
"  That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  ilde. 
To  be  a  widow-maker.'    tfhakap. :  King  John,  v.  % 

widow-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Cailithrix  bigens,  from  South  Ame- 
rica.    It  has  been  compared  to  a  diminutive 


black  d>g  with  a  whit*-  face;  the  neck  and 
fore  limbs  are  also  whlt«,  and  this  disiiosition 
of  colour  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  name 
be.stowed  on 


WlDOW-MONKEY. 


Anthrop.:  A  form  of  funeral-sacrlftce  in 
which  tJie  wi<low  was  slain  or  induced  to  com- 
mit suicide  so  that  she  might  be  buried  with 
her  husband  and  accompany  him  to  the  world 
of  spirits.  This  practice  is  mentioned  as 
existing  among  the  Greeks  by  Euripides 
(Suppl.,  983)  and  Pausanias  (iv.  *2),  and  from 
Csesar  {de  Bella  Gail,  vi.  10)  it  may  be  in- 
fen-ed  that  it  existed  also  in  Gaul.  Widow- 
sacriUce  is  still  the  custom  in  many  African 
tribes  ;  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  China  ;  it 
lingered  till  late  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine, 
teenth  century  iu  Fiji,  and,  though  abolishrd 
by  law  in  British  India  in  1829,  is  not  y<t 
abandoned.    [Suttee,  1.] 

"  "Widow-savrijice  le  found  In  Tarlouft  regions  of  the 
world  mider  a  low  state  of  civillxatlou.  and  this  Bla 
with  the  hyp-itbesis  of  Ita  hitvlne  beh>uf;ed  to  tin.* 
Aryan  race  while  yet  in  an  early  and  barbarous  condi- 
tion."—7V?oj-.    Prim.  CitU.  (ed.  leia).  i.  «7. 

widow-wall,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Cneonim,  and  specially 
Crwonim  tricoccos ;  t  (2)  FritilUnria  Meitagris. 

*  widow's  chamber,  s.  The  apparel  and 
furniture  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  widow  of 
a  London  freeman,  to  which  she  was  formerly 
entitled. 

widow's  man,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  n'idow's  mm  are  imaginary  sallora.  borne  on  the 


and   1 


--money  which  is 


S.  Deprived  of  support. 

"  B«««  thr«  Uke  the  weak,  and  ifUotf'd  Tlnt^ 
WUtdlu^  tby  bLaitlni{  trndrU*  oVr  tbr  (.lain.' 

Jiiuon  :  Ode  to  trutffxndsne^ 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  wi<iow. 

"  Slrcpleue  .  ,  .  tn  hrr  now  vido^d  bed." 

ifuy;  /.u4Mfi ,-  /■Ad'-xtUA*. 

wld'-ow^  er,   •  "wid  ew-or,   •  wid-wor, 
*  wyd-ow-er,    •  wyd-ow-er,   ».     (Kng 

widow  i^\),  8. ;  'er.\ 

1.  A  man  who  has  lost  hU  wlfo  by  death 
and  remains  unmarried. 

"  Ti'll  hlin.  In  hot*  hr'll  jirnvr  tK  urfdowtr  %yi9t\Xf, 
Ml  woar  the  willow  tpirlmi.l  for  hln  luike." 

Shakesp. :  «  Benrp  VJ..  tli  t. 

•  2.  (See  extract). 

"Let  then?  be  widowrrt.  wblch  you  C»U  n\r*Tty%, 
jip..|iit'-<l  everywhere  to  the  cburch.Mrvlc«."  — £pk 


hooka,  and   receiving  p.iy  iii_-         _ 

ai>I>riipriated  toGreenwlch  Hospital."— *arrj««-'^*f"" 

Simple,  cb.  vil.    (Note.) 

widow's  port,  s.     An  inferior  kind   of 
port  wine. 

*■  We  have  all  heard  of  widow't  port,  and  of  the  In- 
fltinctive  dread  all  persons  whu  have  any  respect  (or 
their  health  have  for  \t."—Time»,  In  Brewer:  Phrase 
<t  Fable. 

widow's  terce,  s.    [Terce,  4.] 
wid'-ow  (2),  s.    [See  compound.) 
widow-bird,  «. 

Omith.  :  The  Whidah-bird  (q.v.). 

"The  name  Widow-bird  is  altoy'-ther  an  CTToneoUB 
title,  although  It  Is  suin>oBed  by  many  pt-i-Bona  to  have 
Vw^en  given  To  the  bird  on  account  ol  ita  dark  colonr 
and  loug  tmiu,  ft*  well  a#  In  conseitutuce  ot  it«  evi- 
dently diBconsolate  state  when  the  Wautifnl  tail- 
feathers  have  fallen  off  alter  the  breeding  aeaaon  .  .  . 
Id  poiiitof  fact,  however,  the  proper  name  is  Whldah- 
bird,  a  title  tliat  waa  ortcinally  givin  to  It  by  the 
PortugucBe,  because  the  nrst  Kpetlmens  that  wcp- 
bmughtto  Europe  caiue  from  the  kingdom  of  WhUiali. 
on  the  eastern  const  of  Africa."— Hock*  ,  Jtlui.  Nat. 
But.,  11-  457. 

wid'-ow,  V.t    [Widow  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
widow  ;  to  bereave  of  a  husliand. 

'■  In  this  city  h« 
Hath  widowed  and  unchllded  many  a  one." 

iUKtbeep. :  Corioftinut,  V.  6. 

•  2.  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right. 

"  For  his  poflseaBlons. 
We  do  Instate  and  wittow  you  withal." 

Shakesp. :  Hcaaure  for  UroMure,  r. 

3.  To  strip  or  bereave  of  anytliing  good  ;  to 
bereave  generally. 

■•  TrePB  of  their  ahrivell'd  frulU 
Atewidowd."  Phdipt:  ddtr. 

•  4.  To  bo  a  widow  to ;  to  survive  as  the 
widow  of. 

"Let  Ttie  be  married  to  tbr«e  klnst  In  a  forenoon, 
and  widf'w  them  all.'— SftoJbwp. .'  Antony  *  Ct«opatra, 
1.  2. 

wid'-owed,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [Widow,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (Sec  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Rednced  to  or  being  in  the  state  or  posi- 
tion of  a  widow  ;  bereft  of  her  husband, 

"The  daniiht^r  of  a  widowed  bou»elcee|>er"— ftai/y 
Telegraph,  Harirb 


appi<|iit<-il  everywhere  to  tli«  cburcb-* 
IJiilt :  Ajtologi'^  aatrinit  Browniels,  |  la 


'  wid'-«w-er-hood,J.  [Eng.«*Wou'fr;-Aoo<l] 
The  state  of  a  widower. 

•  wld'-6w  ho^d.  "  widow  bed,  •  wld- 
ewe-hode,   *  wyd-owbead,  s.     (Kng. 

ividow  (1),  8. ;  -Jtood.] 

1.  The  state  i>f  a  woman  who  has  lost  her 
husband   by  death  and  remains  unmarried; 
the  state  or  condition  of  a  widow  ;  the  tlmo 
during  wliich  a  widow  reniains  unmarried. 
"  God,  that  bfdi>«d  ber  in  hor  widowhood." 

Tennyfon  t  Dora,  llL 

•  2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow, 

"  For  that  dowry,  HI  sjsure  her  o( 
Her  wiitowhood-,  l>e  It  that  the  lurvlTM  Uf, 
In  all  my  lands." 

Shaketp.  :  Taming  qf  the  Skrt^.  IL 

•  wid'-6w-l3^,  a.  [Eng.  widow;  -ly.]  Like  • 
widow  ;  becoming  a  widow. 

width,  8.  [Eng.  wUl(e);  -th,]  Breadth,  wide 
ness  ;   the  extent  of  a  tiling  across  or  from 

side  to  side. 

"  From  ths  t^ldth  of  many  a  gnplng  wound,  ^ 
There's  many  a  soul  into  the  air  must  dy." 

Drayton:  Battle  Of  Affincourt. 

'  wid'-U-al,  •  wyd-U-al,  a.  [Widow,  (1),  «.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  widow  ;  vlduaL 

"The  eatAt«  of  wydual  clennesse."- tfoT*;  Apotoffltk 
tot  S8. 

wiel,  *  weel,  •  wele,  s.    PYeil.) 

wield,  "  weld,  •  welde,  v.t.  [A.8.  geweldan, 
gewyldan  =■  to  have  power  over,  from  waihlaii 
(pa.  t.  we6ld,  pa.  i>ar.  wealden)  =  to  have 
power  over,  to  govern,  to  rule,  to  possess ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  t'a/da  =  to  wield  ;  Dan.  i-oldt, 
forvolde  =  to  occasion  ;  8w.  vhlla  (for  vdlda)  = 
to  occasion;  O.  H,  Ger.  uvilfan  =  to  dispose, 
to  manage,  to  rule;  Ger.  walUn;  Goth,  unldan. 
From  the  same  root  as  h&t.  valeo  =  to  be 
strong;  Eng.  valid.] 

•  1.  To  possess,  to  enjoy. 

"  Nochilile  bad  heneuer,  hb  heritage  niyght  to  wtndik 
Welth  Inou  to  welde,  vntllls  his  lyue'n  ende." 

Itobert  de  Srunne,  fk  1& 

•  2.  To  rule,  to  govern,  to  command- 

"  For  BO  bette  8.  Dunstau,  he  »nld  alle  his  lyue 
With  wMxe  his  loud  welde,  ft  with  hU  auerd  atryu*. 
liobert  de  Brunne.  pi.  *a 

•  3.  To  sway,  to  influence. 

"  Whose  reeiatleaa  eloqueOM 
Wielded  at  will  that  lU-rce  lU'inocratle." 

MiUoii:  P.R.,  Iv.  9Mb 

•  4.  To  possess,  to  keep. 

"  Nile  ye  velde  gold  neither  sliver  D«  money  la 
youro  girdlU-"—  Wydiffe  :  Matthew  x. 

5.  To  have  the  management  or  employment 
of;  to  manage,  to  employ. 

"  E<lwaid  the  Third  being  dead,  bad  left  this  child  .  .  . 
Thecrowu  and  sceptre  of  this  realm  to  wirtd." 

Daniel:  CirU  Wart.  L 

6.  To  handle ;  to  use  or  employ  with  the 
hand.    (Often  used  humorously.) 

"Base  Huugariah  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wietdt"* 
ahaketp.  :  Merry  Witm  9f  Windsor,  i.  a 

7.  To  use  with  full  command  or  power,  as  a 
thing  not  too  heavy  for  the  holder ;  to  hold 
alolt  or  swing  freely  with  the  arm. 

"  For.  tmlned  abn>ad  his  arms  to  wieJd, 
Fltx-Jawss's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 

:<colt     Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  IB^ 

•  wield' -qi-ble,  a.     [Eng.  u^ield;  •able,]    Ca- 
pable of  being  wielded. 

•  wield'-an9e,  s.    [Eng.  wUid;  •ance.]    The 

act  or  power  of  wielding. 

"Tills  spiritual  edge  shall  ilther  tnmo  nnlne,  or 
(through  our  weake  weild'tnr<\  not  ont«r  tlie  stub- 
l.ume  and  thick  hide  of  obdurcvi  heftrU.~-6p.  BaU  : 
,sf.  Putd't  (Combat,  pt.  11-     lA  dcrmon.) 

wield  -er,  «.    [Eng.  meld,  v. ;  -«r.  J    One  who 

wi'-lds  or  manages. 

•  wield'  -  16S8.  *  weeid  -  lesse,  a.    [Eng. 


b^  b^;  v6^t,  J<5^1;  oat.  5ell.  chorus,  9hin.  ben^b;  go.  gem;  tbin,  tbia :  aln,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enopbon,  e^t.    -ing. 
-clan, -tlan  =  Bban.    -tion, -slon  =  shun ; -tton, -f ion  =  xbun.   -oiona, -Uou», -bIous  =  shus,    -ble, -die,  &&  =  bfl.  d«l. 
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wieldsome— wild 


vfield :  -less.]    Not  to  be  wielded  ;  unmanage- 
able, im^vielily. 

"  The  weight  of  hiB  owne  weeldlate  might." 

3p9n$cr :  F.  «.,  fv.  Ui.  t9. 

•wleld'-some,  a.  [Eng.  wield;  -some.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  easily  wielded  or  managed. 

"  The  faclrtn  was  more  otraunge  to  the  tauage  Brit- 
oiu.  and  the  mouiog  more  reay  aud  wi#Wjomc."— 
Qolding  ;  Cm$ar.  fol.  100. 

lwleld'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  wield;  -y.]  Capable  of 
being  wielded  or  managed;  manageable, 
wieldable.  (Now  only  in  the  compound  ua- 
wieldylq.v.). 

"  So  freshe,  so  yong.  ao  weldy  seemed  he  " 

Chauc*r :  Troilu*  ±  CrM$ida.  iL 
Wler.  5.     [Weir.] 

•wier'-y  (l),  a.    [Wirt.] 

•wler-y  (2),  a.  [A. 9.  wasr  =  a  place  for 
catching  or  keeping  flab.]    Wet,  moist. 

»wlt«-    [Wife.] 

Vife,  •  Wlf,  *  wyf,  •  wyfe  <pl.  wives,  *  wyves), 
$.  [A.S.  wi/;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wyf~  a  woman, 
a  wife ;  Icel.  v%f;  Dan.  viv ;  Ger.  weib ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wif.]    [Woman.] 

1,  A  woman  lawfully  married  ;  a  woman 
who  is  united  to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds 
of  wedlock  ;  a  married  woman.  (The  correla- 
tive of  hxisband,) 

"  By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  powon 
In  law."— Sdicftjftvt?     Commentaries,  bk.  1.,  ch.  16, 

2.  A  woman  of  mature  age,  that  is  or  might 
be  married.  (Commonly  so  applied  in  Scot- 
land. In  literature  now  only  used  in  this 
sense  in  compounds,  as  fiah-wt/e,  ale-iiii/e.) 

"  I  find  thee  a  wise  young  vife." 
Beaum.  ±  Fl€t. :  Rule  a  Wife  &  have  a  Wife,  IL 

%  For  the  legal  relations  between  husband 
and  wife,  see  Marriage,  II.  2.,  and  Married 
Women's  Property  Act.     [Married,  %.] 

*  wlfe-botind,  a.  Devoted  or  tied  down 
to  a  wife  ;  wife-ridden. 

"  A  wife-bound  man,  now  dost  tbou  rear  the  walla 
Of  high  Carthage  V  "       Surrey ;  VirgUa ;  ^neit  Iv. 

wlfe-carle.  s.  A  man  who  busies  him- 
self about  household  atfairs,  or  women's  work. 
{Scotch.) 

"  An'  ye  will  be  a  wife-carle,  and  bay  fish  at  your  ain 
hauda."— Sco«.-  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

wife  -  ridden*  a.  Unduly  Influenced, 
commanded,  or  ruled  by  a  wife. 

"  Listen  not  to  those  sagea  who  adrlee  you  always  to 
scorn  the  coimsel  of  a  wuman.  and  if  you  comply  with 
her  request  pronounce  yuu  wife-ridden."— Mrt.  Pioai. 

wife'-hood«  *wife-hode,  s.  [Eng.  wife; 
•fiond.]  The  state,  condition,  or  character  of 
a  wife. 

"  Fertect  wifehood  and  pure  lowlihead." 

Tennyion      Isabel,  13. 

wife-less,  'wlf -less.  ' wyfe-les, " wyf- 
les.  a.  (Eng.  wife:  -less.]  Having  no  wife; 
without  a  wife  ;  unmarried. 

"  Wifeleti  and  heirless." 

TennyBon  •  Elaine,  1,392. 

wife' -like,  a.  [Eng.  wt/e,  and  like.]  Having 
tlie  characteristics  or  qualities  of  a  woman  ; 
womanly. 

"  Wifelikc  government.* 

Shakesp. :  Benry  rill..  ii.  4. 

•  wife'-y^,  *  wlf-ly,  •  wyve-ly,  a.  [Eng. 
wife  ;  -ly.]    Like  a  wife  ;  becoming  a  wife. 

'  ■  All  the  tenderness  of  leifely  love." 

Dryden:  Amphitryofit  LIL 

•wif-hood,  s.    [Wifehood.] 

•  wlf-les,  a.    [Wifeless.] 
•wlf-ly,  a.     [Wifely.] 

•  wig  (1).  •  wlgg,  s.      [Dut.  wegge  =  a  kind  of 

cake  or  loaf ;  Ger.  week,  wecke  =  a  roll  of 
bread  ;  perhaps  originally  of  a  wedge  shape.] 
[Wedoe.]    A  sort  of  cake. 

"  Home  to  the  only  lenten  supper  I  have  had  of 
wiggt  and  ale."— feptf* .'  Diary,  April  8.  166*. 

wig  (2),  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  periiuig 
(q.v.).]  An  artiticial  covering  for  the  head, 
used  generally  to  conceal  baldness,  but  for- 
merly worn  as  a  fashionable  means  of  decora- 
tion. Wigs  are  usually  made  to  imitate  the 
natural  hair  ;  but  curled  wigs  are  worn  pro- 
fessionally by  judges  and  lawj'ers,  and  some- 
time* by  servants  in  livery.  They  are  also 
much  used  on  the  stage  for  disguise. 

"  Cato's  long  tpiy.  flowVd  gown,  and  lacquer'd  chair." 
Pope  :  Imitation  qf  Horace,  ii. 

Wlg-blocl£,  s.  A  blocK-.  or  shaped  piece 
of  wood,  for  fitting  wigs  on. 


wig-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  RhtiS  Cotinus. 

wig,  v.t.     [Wio,  5.]    To  rate,  to  scold. 

"So  alarmed  at  th6proai>eotol  being  toifffftd  from 
homo."— Scho.  March  26,  1883. 

wig'-an*  5.  [Prob.  from  the  town  of  Wigan, 
in  Lancashire.]  An  open,  canvas-like  fabric, 
used  as  a  stiffening  in  the  lower  ends  of  the 
legs  of  pantaloons,  and  as  a  skirt- protector 
on  the  lower  inside  surface  which  drags  on 
the  pavement.  It  is  sometimes  sold  in  strips, 
fluted,  and  attached  to  a  band. 

wig'-eon,  t  widg'-eon,  s.  [Probably  French ; 
cf.  O.  Fr.  vigion,  vingeon^  gingeon  =  Fr.  can- 
ard siffieur  =  the  wigeon.]    [Whkw-dock.] 

L  Ornitk.  :  Any  species  or  individual  of  the 
genus  Mareca  (q.v.).  The  species  are  nnmerous 
and  very  widely  distri'iuted.  The  Common 
Wigeon  {Mareca  penelope)  is  also  known  as 
Whew-duck,  )r  Whewer,  from  the  shrill  whistle 
which  forms  its  note.  It  is  abundant  in  Brit- 
ain in  winter.  Length  about  eighteen  inches; 
the  male  has  the  forehead  and  top  of  head 
white,  cheeks  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  reddish- 
chestnut,  upper  parts  grayish  white,  irregu- 
larly zigzagged  with  black ;  wing-coverts 
white  tipped  with  black,  primaries  dark 
brown,  speculum  green,  edged  with  black; 
throat  rufous,  breast  and  belly  white ;  the 
female  has  sober  plumage  of  various  shades 
of  brown.  The  wigeon  is  one  of  the  common- 
est ducks  of  the  extreme  north  of  Europe, 
frequenting  grassy  swamps,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
and  feeding  in  the  daytime,  chiefly  on  aquatic 
vegetation.  The  American  wigeon  (^Iaresa 
americana)  is  larger  than  the  European  or 
Common  Wigeon,  and  has  the  upper  parts 
finely  waved  transversely  with  black  and 
reddish-brown,  top  of  head  and  under  parts 
white.  It  breeds  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts 
of  America,  and  is  common  in  winter  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  rice- 
fields.  The  flesh  of  both  species  is  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

•  2.  Fig. :  (From  the  wigeon  being  sup- 
posed to  be  a  foolish  bird.)  A  fool,  a  silly 
fellow.     [Goose.] 

"  The  apostles  of  their  fierce  religion, 
Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  wigeon.' 

Butler     Budibrat,  I.  L  ML 

wlgged,  «.  [Eng.  wig;  -ed.]  Having  the 
head  covered  with  a  wig  ;  wearing  a  wig  ;  be- 


*wig'-ger-y,  s.     [Eng.  wig;  -try.] 

1.  False  hair. 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  ioiggeriea  that  she  wore." 
—Trollope  :  Lait  Chronicle  qf  BarieC.  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Empty  formality  ;  red-tapeism. 

"  Amid  such  mountain  of  wiggeriet  and  folly."— 
Carlyle :  Past  A  Prese'U,  bk.  It,  ch.  ivil, 

wig'-ging,  s.  [Wio,  v.]  A  rating,  a  scolding, 
a  rebuke,  especially  one  given  in  public. 
{Slang.) 

wig'-gle,  v.i.    [See  def.]    To  wriggle.    (Prov.) 

*  wigher,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  neigh, 
to  whinny.    {BmuM.  £  Flet.,  in  Annandale.) 

wight  (1),  {gh  silent).    *wyglit,   *wyht, 

5.  [A.S.  wiht,  wuht,  wyht  =  a.  creature,  an 
animal,  a  person,  a  thing  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
wicht  =  a  child  ;  Icel.  vcettr  —  a  wight ;  vcetta 
=:a  whit;  Dan.  vcette  =  an  elf;  Ger.  wicht; 
Goth,  waihts  (fern.),  waiht  (neut.)=a  whit, 
a  thing.     Wight  and  whit  are  doublets.] 

"  1.  A  preternatural  or  supernatural  creat- 
ture  or  being. 

"  The  poet  Homer  speaketh  of  no  guirlands  and 
chaplets  but  due  to  the  celestiall  &  heavenly  wights.' 
—P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvi..  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  human  being,  a  creature,  a  person, 
either  male  or  female. 

"  So  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play." 
Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  2. 

•  3.  A  moment,  an  instant,  a  portion  of 
time. 

*  Wight  (2).  s.    [WEiaer.l 

*  wight,  *  wyght  {gh  silent),  a.     [Icel.   vigr 

=  in  fightiug  condition,  serviceable  for  war, 
from  ri3  =  war,  vega=z  to  fight;  A.S.  wig  = 
war;  Sw.  ^n'l;  =  nimble,  agile,  active;  vigt  ^ 
nimbly  ;  A.S.  wiglic  =  warlike.] 

1.  Fit  for  war ;  warlike  ;  martial ;  distin- 
guished by  prowess.  (Robert  de  Brunne,  p. .17.) 

2.  Nimble,  active,  agile. 

"  He  was  so  nimble  and  so  wight." 

Spenser  :  Shepheards  Calender ;  March, 


wighf-i-^  (gh  silent),  s.  [Named  aft«r  Dr. 
Wight,  th'e  Indian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cheloneae.  Only  known 
species,  Wightia  tomentosa,  an  immense  tree, 
clinging  by  means  of  aerial  roots  to  the  stems 
on  which  it  is  a  parasite,  and  rising  into  the 
air  with  masses  of  pink  flowers.  It  is  found 
in  the  forests  of  Sikkim  and  Bhootan,  in  the 
zone  from  three  to  seven  thousand  feet  in  ele- 
vation, and  is  used  for  making  Buddhist  idolB. 
{Calcutta  Exhib.  Rep.) 

*  wight' -1^  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  wiglU,  a. ; 
■ly.] 

1.  stoutly ;  with  strength,  power,  oi 
prowess. 

2.  Nimbly,  actively,  quickly. 

"  For  day.  that  was,  is  toightly  past, 
And  now  at  earat  the  dirke  night  thou  hast. 

Speiiser :  Shepheardt  Calender ;  Septemb9r 

wig'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wig;  -less.]  Without  « 
wig  ;  having  no  wig. 

"Though  teigleu.  with  bis  cassock  torn." 

Colman:  Vagaries  Frndicafati.  p.  306. 

wlg'-malE-er,  s.  [Eng.  wig,  and  maker.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  wigs. 

*  wig'-reve,  s.  [A.S.  wig-geri/a.  from  wig  =■ 
a  village,  a  dwelling,  and  gerifa  =  A  reeve 
(q.v.).]     A  hamlet  bailiff  or  steward. 

"  wig" -wig,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  by  reduplication 
from  Wag,  s.]    [Wao,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Writhing,  wriggling. 

"  His  midil  embracing  with  wigwag  circaled  hoop- 
ing." Stanyhurst:  Virsfil ;  ^neid  H.  280. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  rubbing-instrument  used 
upon  and  driven  by  a  watchmaker's  lathe. 

wig'-Tr&iil,  s.  [Algonquin  wik  =  his  house  or 
dwelling-place  ;  with  possessive  and  locative 
affixes,  wekou-om-ut  =  iu  his  (or  their)  liouse  ; 
contracted  by  the  English  to  weekwam  and 
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wigwam.  (Webster.)']  An  Indian  hut  or  cabtn. 
They  are  generally  of  a  conical  shape,  formed 
of  bark  or  mats  laid  over  stakes  planted  in 
the  ground,  and  convei^ing  towards  the  top, 
where  there  Is  an  opening  for  the  escape  of 
the  smoke. 

"  In  the  toigwam  dimly  lighted." 

Longfellow :  Hiawatha,  xii. 

wike  (1),  s-  [A  contracted  form  of  wicktr 
(q.v.).]  A  temporary  mark,  as  with  a  twig 
or  tree  branchlet,  used  to  divide  swaths  to  be 
mown  in  commons,  &c.  Called  also  Wicker. 
(Prov.) 

*  wike  (2),  s.   [A.S.  wig.]  A  home,  a  dwelling, 

a  house. 

•  wike  (3),  s.    [Week.] 

•  wikke,  a.    [Wicked.) 

*  wil,  v.t.  &  i.     [Will.] 

Wll'-bur-itef,  s.  pi.    [See  def.  J 

Churvh  Hist. :  A  section  of  American 
Quakers  named  from  their  leader,  John 
Wilbur,  who  separated  from  the  main  body  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'  on  the 
ground  that  the  Quakers  were  abandoning 
their  original  principles. 

wild,  *  wielde,  •  wllde,  *  wyld.'  wylde, 

a.  &  s.  [A.S.  wild;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wild  =^ 
proud,  savage;  Icel.  villr  (for  tM'/dr)  =  wild, 
bewildered,  confused;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vild;  O.  H. 
Ger.  wildi ;  Ger.  wild  ;  Goth.  wiUheis.  From 
the  same  root  as  will.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Lfwnguage : 

I.  Living  in  a  state  of  nature;  inhabiting 


I6te,  f&t,  fare,  amldat,  what,  l&ll.  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  W9II;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cxk'b,  cure,  ipUte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   se,  oe  =  © ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  kw. 
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the  forest  or  open  flcld  ;  not  tamed  or  domes- 
ticated ;  roving,  waudcring. 

"  SIe«p«  by  dny  more  tbuD  tb«  vUd  cat' 

^lakeip,  :  Mer<Aant  of  Venice.  IL  ft. 

2.  Savage,  uncivilized,  furious,  sanguinary. 
(Used  of  persons  or  actions.) 

"  The  Wild  Scotch,  aa  they  were  ■ometlmee  called. ' 
—Maeauiaif :  HiH.  k'ng,,  ch.  1. 

3.  Growing  or  produced  without  culture; 
produced  by  nature  unassisted  or  by  wild 
animals ;  not  cultivated ;  native ;  as,  wild 
flowers. 

4.  Desert,  uncultivated,  uninhabited. 

"  To  trace  the  forest*  u-i/d," 
Shahetp. :  MUUummcr  Night't  Dream.  11.  1. 

5.  Turbulent,  tempestuous,  stormy,  furious. 

•'  The  ipiVd  watera."  SKcUietp.  :  Tempest,  I.  2 

6.  Violently  agitated  or  disturbed  in  mind 
or  the  like. 

"  While  men's  minds  are  wild." 

Shakeep.  :  2  Benrj/  IV.,  \.  L 

7.  Violent,  disorderly,  unregulated. 

"Then  the  flght  became  vrild  and  tumultaooa." — 
Macaulay :  hiat.  Kng.,  ch.  xii. 

8.  Violent,  furious,  inordinate,  passionate. 

"  Desperate,  vrild,  and  furious." 

Shakeap.  :  Richard  III.,  It.  4. 

9.  Unreasonable,  extravagant. 

"  It  was  exaggerated  by  the  u>ild  hopes  of  one  party 
and  by  the  tc/fd  fears  o(  the  other,"— J/aeauiay  ;  Hiit, 
Sng..  ch.  xii). 

10.  Loose  or  disorderly  in  conduct ;  going 
beyond  due  bounds  ;  ungovemed.  (Sometimes 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  but  frequently  as  a  tenn 
of  light  reproach  =  giddy,  wanton,  frolicsome.) 

"  He  kept  company  with  the  wild  Prince  and  Folus." 
—Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wivet.  111.  2. 

U.  Reckless;  incavitious ;  rash;  incon- 
siderate; not  in  accordance  with  reason  or 
prudence  :  as,  a  loild  adventure. 

12.  Bewildered,  distracted,  mad. 

"  Your  looks  are  pale  and  viild.' 

Shaketp.  :  liom^o  *  Juliet,  V.  1. 

13.  Indicating  or  proceeding  from  strong 
excitement. 

"  WUd  and  whirling  words." 

&hakeip. :  Samlet,  L  5. 

14.  Wanting  order,  regularity,  or  com- 
posure in  any  manner ;  irregular,  eccentric, 
fantastic,  extravagant,  inordinate. 

"  So  uiitd  in  their  attire." 

Shakeap.:  Macbeth,  1.  8. 

Id.  Anxiously  eager;  ardent  to  pursue,  per- 
form, or  obtain. 

16.  Not  allowing  a  person  to  approach  :  as. 
The  grouse  were  wild. 

11.  Botany : 

1.  Growing  in  a  state  of  nature. 

2.  Having  a  certain  resemblance  to  some 
other  plant,  but  inferior  to  it  in  appearance. 

^  Used  adverbially  =  wildly. 

"  If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me," 
Shaketp. :  Henry  Vlil.  L  4. 
*  B.  As  suhsUintive  : 

1.  A  desert ;  an  uninhabited  or  uncultivated 
tract  or  region  ;  a  forest  or  sandy  desert ;  a 
•wilderness. 

"  We  Bometimea 
Who  dwell  this  reild."  MUton  :  P.  R..  L  881. 

2.  The  same  as  Weald  (q.v.). 

"A  fratiklin  In  the  wUd  of  Kent."— SAat«p. .*  1 
Eenry  IV..  Vu  L 

IT  1.  To  run  wild: 

(1)  To  escape  from  cultivation  and  grow  m 
a  wild  state. 

(2)  To  grow  wild  or  savage  ;  to  take  to 
vicious  courses  or  a  loose  way  of  living. 

(3)  To  become  extravagant :  as,  He  lets  his 
Imagination  Tun  wild. 

2.  A  wild  shot :  A  random  or  chance  shot. 
Wild-animals,  s  pi.    [Feb*  Natuba) 
wild-apple,  s.    [Crab-apple.] 
wUdartlchoke,  s. 
Bot. :  Onopordon  AcanthiuTH, 
wild-ass,  s. 

1.  Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  three  species  of 
the  genus  Equus  :  fiyuiw  hemionvs,  the  Kiang 
or  Djiggetai  (q.v.);  E.  onager  (Osaoeb,  2], 
and  E.  hemippus,  nearly  akin  to  the  second 
form,  of  which  perhaps  it  is  only  a  variety. 
They  are  characteristic  of  the  deserts  of  tlie 
Palaearctic  region  from  North  Africa  and  Syria 
to  Western  India,  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria. 
They  are  all  larger  than  the  Domestic  Ass 
(Equus  asinus),  which  they  greatly  excel  in 
speed. 

2.  Script.:  (1)  Heb.  liit*  (arodk),  Job 
zxxix.  5 ;  Dan.  v.  21     It  seems  coiTectly  trans- 


lated both  In  the  A.V.  and  R.V.  It  la  from 
T)7  (o rwtiA)  =  to  flee,  In  Syriac  and  Bthiopic 
=  to  be  iudomitablo.  (2)  HPi§  (ptre).  Job  vl. 
&,  XL  12,  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5,  ti.  From  H^^^ 
(parn)=to  run  quickly.  This  may  bo  the 
same  animal  as  No.  1.,  or  may  be  the  Djig- 
getai. 

wUd-basil,  s. 

Bot. :  Ctilamintha  Clinopodium  (=  CUnopo- 
dinm  vulgare).     [Basil  (5).] 

wild-bean,  s. 

Bot. :  Apios  ttiberosa.  a  papilionaceous  plant, 
a  native  of  the  United  Stated.  The  root  con- 
sists of  small  eatable  tubers. 

Wild-beast,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  An  un domesticated  or  savage  ani- 
mal. 

2.  Fig. :  An  overpowering  passion  or  emo- 
tion. 

"  The  blind  vlld-beatt  of  force 
WtiusD  huuii'  U  In  the  alnewB  of  a  man." 

Tenni/s<m  :  FriTicu*.  v.  SM, 

wlld-bees,  5.  j^l. 

Entom. :  Bees  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  as 
distinguished  from  those  domiciled  by  the 
contrivance  of  man  in  hives.  Both  sociiil 
and  solitary  wild  bees  are  widely  abundant 
The  latter,  "though  pretty  numerous  in  genera 
and  species,  attract  little  attention,  while  the 
most  unobservant  are  familiar  with  the  social 
bees  of  the  genus  Bombua  (q.v.). 

Wild-beet,  9. 

Bot. :  Statice  Limoniutn. 

wild-birds,  s.  pi.  Birds  not  domesticated; 
birds  In  a  state  of  nature. 

<tame  Laws:  lu  the  United  States  any  one 
is  Iree  to  capture  ur  kill  wild  animals,  subject 
t-'  the  laws  <.if  trespassing,  except  that  in  many 
etates  laws  have  been  passed  protecting  game 
during  certain  seasons,  and  prohibiting  the 
killing  of  certain  insectivorous  birds  at  any 
season.  In  all  the  states  there  is  a  penalty  of 
from  $5  to  850  for  killing  song  birds.  The 
open  season  for  game  birds  varies  in  diffi-rent 
states  and  for  different  birds.  Thus,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Turkeys  can  he  shot  between  Octohcr 
15  and  January  1,  Ducks  between  Sejitember  1 
and  May  15,  Kail  and  Reed  birds  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  December  1,  &c.  In  Britain  there 
is  a  "  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act "  which 
prohibits  the  killing  of  any  wild  bird  between 
March  1  and  August  1,  except  by  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  laud  where  such  bird  is  found,  or 
a  person  authorized  hy  them.  This  act  covera 
more  than  80  species. 

wlld-bllte,  9. 

Bot. :  Avuiranthus  BlUwfU 
Wild-boar,  s.    [Boar  (1),  •.,  A.  1.  %) 

Wild-boar's  tree: 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  San  Domingo  to 
Bedwigia  balsami/era. 

wUd-bugloss,  i. 

Bot. :  The  genus  or  sub-genus  Lycopaia 
(q.v.).  apec  L.  arventis.     [Buoloss.] 

Wild-eat,  s, 

Zool. :  Felis  catits,  common  in  Europe,  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  Nepaul  ;  rare  in  the  south 
of  England,  common  on  the  Boi-der,  and 
abundant  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. It  is  much  larger  and  more  atoutly 
built  than  the  domestic  species.  Wild  cats 
are  exce^dinglv  savage,  and  if  wouiuM  will 
attaek  man.  Thev  breed  freely  with  the 
domestic  species.  The  Bay  Lynx  {L.  rv/us) 
is  commonly  known  in  the  United  States  aa 
the  Wild  Cat. 

H  Used  attributively,  of  a  bank,  a  speculiitive 
venture,  Ac.  carried  on  in  a  reckless  manner, 
or  of  a  railroad  train  or  engine  running  out  of 
schedule  time.     {('.  S.) 

wild-celery,  »   [Apron.] 
wild- chamomile,  $. 

Bot.:    Matricaria    CliamomiUo.      [Matbi- 
CAniA.) 
wlld'Cherry,  $. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  various  species  of  Prunna, 
spec,  in  England  Prunua  Cerasiis,  sub-species 
j4yiiiHi,  theGeun.and  in  America  i*.  virffiiiiaJia, 
P.  pennsylvanica.  and  P.  serotina.  The  flratand 
third  have  raeeinoae  flowers,  the  third  has 
peduncles  sub-umbellate  or  .solitary,  the  flrst 
ha.s  black,  and  the  second  and  third  have  red 
drupes. 


wild  olnchoao,  > 

liot.  :  Mu.i-«rn'ta  frmidosa, 

wild-einnamon,  ■. 

Bot.:  (1)  (<iTiW/a  all'a  [CaneixaI;  (2)  Sfyr- 

tus  oiriai'fn,  an  overgri-i-n  trei-  alnrnt  thirty 
feet  high  witli  white  flowers,  a  native  of  HJ*- 
paniolu. 

wild  olovo-troo,  u 

Bot.  :  Myrtiis  arris. 

wlld-colewort,  $. 

Bot.  :  Br<i%.nai  oleracfa,  var.  tyh'tstrU, 

wlld-oucumber,  s. 

Bot. :  The  squirting  cucumber  (q.v  ) 

wild-oumln,  «. 

Hot. :  Lagacia  cumi7U>ides,  a  smaU  annoAl 
umbellifer  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 

wUd-dog,  s. 

1.  Zool :  A  feral  dog,  such  as  CanU  dingo, 
the  Australian,  or  C.  prim(evus,  the  ludUa 
wild-dog.     [DiNOO.J 

2.  A  pariah-dog  (q.v.). 

"  The  t^ld-dog  howli  o'«r  the  tounUln'e  brln^ 
With  UifHed  thlr»t.  and  liimtne  grliu." 

Byron  :  The  9Uumt. 

wild-duok,  s. 

Ornith. :  Arias  boskas  (t  boschoi),  widely  dlf- 
tribute<l  in  temperate  and  arctic  regions, 
known  as  a  bird  of  passage  all  over  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  In  the  United  StatoH  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Length  of  mule  alwut 
twenty-four  inches;  head  and  neck  rich  shin- 
ing green,  collar  pure  white  ;  bock  chestnut- 
brnwn,  deepening  into  black  on  upper  tail- 
coverts;  four  central  tail-feathers  velvety- 
black  and  cvirled,  the  rest  ashen  gray,  edged 
with  white ;  greater  wing-coverts  with  bold 
white  l>ar,  and  tipped  with  velvet-black; 
wings  purple,  white,  and  velvet-black  ;  upper 
part  of  breast  dark  chestnut,  rest  of  under- 
surface  grayish-white,  pencilled  under  wings 
with  dark  gray  lines.  Female  somewhat 
smaller;  plumage  various  shades  of  brown. 
The  wild  duck  is  the  stock  whence  all  tha 
breeds  of  the  domesticated  duck  have  sprung. 
It  pairs  when  free,  but  becomes  polygamous 
on  domestication. 

wild- fire,  "wUde-iyre,  "wylde- 
fur,  s. 

1.  A  composition  of  inflammable  materials, 
readily  catching  fire  and  hard  to  be  extin- 
guished ;  Greek  fire. 

2.  A  kind  of  lightning  unaccompanied  bj 
thunder. 

3.  A  name  for  erysipelas ;  also  a  name  for 
Lichen  circuniscriptji$t  an  eruptive  disease, 
consisting  of  clusters  or  patches  of  paptllse. 

4.  A  name  given  to  a  disease  of  sheepi 
attended  with  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

IVild-Jire  rash: 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  a  variety  of 
strophulus  (q.v.),  5.  volaticus,  in  which  tha 
papulse  form  circular  patches,  cominc  oat 
successively  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

wild-fowl,  s.     A  general  name  for  birds 

of  various  species  which  are  pursued  as  game, 
but  more  particularly  applied  to  birds  of  the 
order  Grallatores  and  Natatores  ;  water-fowL 

wild-f^ingcd,  a.    Irregulaily  bordereii* 

t  wild- germander,  jl 

Bot.  :  Teucrium  Scorodonia* 

Wild-ginger,  «. 

Hot. :  Asarum  canculense.  It  has  broadly 
reniform  leaves  in  twos,  and  s  woolly,  deeply 
trijiartite  calyx. 

Wild-goat,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  undomeatl* 
cated  species  of  the  genus  Capra.  many  of 
which  have  been  erected  intT>  separate  geneB 
bv  some  authorities.  They  are  :  Capra  pyrei^ 
a'iax  (S[ianish  Ibex),  C.  ibex  (the  Ibex,  q.v.), 
C.  mgagrus,  C.  caucasica,  C.  sinaiiim  (the  Sin- 
aitic  Ibex),  C.  walie,  C.  tibirica^  C.  /alconeri 
(t  megaceros,  the  Markhoor  q.v.),  C.  jemianicaf 
(the  Tahr,  q.v.),  and  C.  hylocrius  (the  NsQp 
gherry  Ibex), 

Wild-goose,  $. 

I.  Lit.  £  Ornith. :  Anser  ferus  (or  cincreus). 
the  only  species  indigenous  in  Britain,  ana 
the  stock  from  which  the  domestic  race  Is 
derived.  In  former  days  it  bred  extensively 
in  the  Fen  country,  but  since  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth    century  it  has   migrated   north- 


boU,  b6^;  potit.  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms.  9hiii,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tloD.  -slon  -  sbua:  >tion.  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die.  iic  =  b^l,  d^L 
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wildebeest— wildness 


ward.  In  the  United  States  and  Canadft  the 
commonest  wild  guose  is  Bmiida  canadetim, 
the  Caotwla  Gooae, 

t  2.  Fig.  {PL):  A  term  applied  to  the  re- 
cruits for  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  nf 
France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentli 
centimes. 

"  The  ipiid-geeie  are  coming  at  length  o'er  the  ae« 
Aud  Eiriiin,  green  Eiriiiu  unce  mure  sliall  be  free." 
M.  J.  Harry:  The  i\  ildjfeeeti  (Spirit  qf  the  Jfation). 

WiUi-g»ose  chase:  The  pursuit  of  any- 
thing in  ignoi-anee  of  the  course  it  will  take  ; 
henee,  a  foolish  pursuit  or  enterprise.  Ac- 
cording to  Dyce,  a  wild-goose  cliase  was  a 
kind  of  horse-race,  in  which  two  horses  weie 
started  togetlier.  and  whichever  rider  could 
get  the  lead,  the  other  was  obliged  to  follow 
him  over  whatever  ground  he  chose  to  go. 

" It otiT -wila  laa  the  tvild-ffooie  chate.  I  have  done; 
tor  thou  bast  more  of  the  wild-goose  In  one  of  thy 
wits,  than  r  bave  in  my  wholo  Oje."—:ihakesp.  : 
Romeo  i  Juliet,  ii.  -L 

■wlld-honey,  «.  Honey  made  by  wild 
bees,  that  is  by  bees  not  kept  by  man. 

wUd-horse,  s. 

Zool.  :  Any  undomesticated  individual  of 
the  species  Eqnus  caballus.  According  to 
Darwin,  no  aboriginal  or  truly  wild  horse  is 
known,  and  the  herds  of  so-called  wild  horses 
In  Asia  are  probably,  as  those  in  America  and 
Australia  are  certainly,  descended  from  an- 
cestors which  escaped  from  the  control  of  man. 

wild -hunt,  s.    [Wild-huntsman.] 

wlld-huntsman«  $. 

Anthrop. :  The  principal  figure  in  an  Aryan 
atorm-inyth,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  a 
tempest  are  represented  as  incidents  in  a 
hunt  or  chase.  (The  legend  was  popularized 
by  Scott  in  his  Wild  H-untsman,  an  imitation 
of  Bilrger's  Wilde  Jdger.) 

"  The  peasant  who  keeps  up  in  fireside  talk  the 
memory  of  the  WUd  Buntsman,  Wodei&Rer,  the 
Grand  Veneur  of  Foutainebleau.  Heme  the  hunter 
of  Windsor  Forest,  has  almost  lost  the  alenificance 
of  this  grand  old  storm-myth.  By  mere  force  of  tra- 
dition, the  mime  of  the  '  Wish  *  or  '  Wush '  houuds  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman  ha^  been  preserved  through  the 
west  of  England  ;  the  worda  must  for  a^ea  past  have 
lost  their  menulng  auiong  the  country-folk,  though 
we  may  plainly  recognise  in  them  Woden's  ancient 
well-knowu  name,  old  German  '  Wuusch.'  As  of  old, 
the  Heaven  god  drives  the  clouda  before  him  In  raging 
tempest  across  tho  sky,  while,  safe  within  the  cottage 
wslU  the  tale-teller  unwittingly  descrlbea,  lu  personal 
legendary  shape,  this  same  Wild  Hunt  of  the  Storm." 
—Tylor:  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873J,  ii.  362. 

wlld-hyacinth,  s. 

Sot. :  Scilla  nut4xns.     [Hyacinth,  I.  2.] 
wild-indigo,  s. 

Bot. :  Baptisia  tinctoHa,  a  papilionaceous 
plant  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  North 
America.  It  yields  an  inferior  kind  of  indigo. 
The  root  and  leaves  are  considered  to  be 
astringent  and  antiseptic. 

wild-land,  s.  Land  not  cultivated,  or 
in  a  state  that  renders  it  unfit  for  cultivation  ; 
land  lying  waste  or  unoccupied. 

wild-leek,  $, 

Bot. :  AUiuvi  ampelopras^um. 
wild-lemon,  s. 

Bot. :  Podophyllum  pdtatum.  [Uat->appls,  1 .] 
wild-lichen,  s. 

Pathol. :  Lichen  agrius,  the  most  severe 
form  of  lichen.  It  commences  with  fever, 
then  inflamed  papulae  follow,  which  go  on  to 
furfuraceous  desquamation  or  fissures  in  the 
skin,  sending  forth  a  sero-purulent  fluid.  Mild 
cases  last  a  fortnight,  more  severe  ones  seve- 
ral months.     [Lichen,  2.] 

Wild-lime,  s. 

Bot. :  Atakintia  jnonophyUa,  a  shrub  with 
white  flowers,  belonging  to  the  Aurantiacea?. 
Its  wood,  which  is  heavy,  closely  grained, 
and  yellow,  is  used  on  the  Coroniandel  coast 
for  cabinet  purposes. 

wild-llquorice.  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Ononis  arvensis ;  (2)  [Abrus]. 
'  wild-mare,  s.    An  untamed  mare. 
If  To  ride  the  wild  mare :  To  play  at  see- 
saw.   (Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV. y  ii.  4.) 

wild-oat,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  AveJia  fatua.  [Oat,  1.]  (2)  Ar- 
rhenatherum  elcUior  (=  A.  avenaceum.) 

^  To  sow  one's  vrild  oats :  [Oat]. 

wild-olive,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  [El^agnus]  ;  (2)  Daphne  Thyme- 
tea,  a  Spanish  shrub,  about  three  feet  high, 


with  yellow  flowers ;  (3)  Rhus  Cotinvs.    [Fus- 
tic, 2.] 

wild-parsnlp,  5. 

Bot. :  Pastinaca  saliva.     [Parsnip.] 
wild-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  Vitejc  tri/olia. 

wild-pigeon,  s.    [Passekger-pioeon.] 

wild-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Tillandsia  utriculata. 

wild-plantain,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  North  America 
and  Brazil  to  various  species  of  Canna,  spec. 
C.  patens,  C.  indica,  and  C.  cocciiiea,   (Loiuhn.) 

wild-purslane,  s. 

Bot.  :  Euphorbia  Peplis,  an  annual  glabrous 
species  of  spurge,  \vith  dimidiate,  cordate, 
sub-f^ntire  leaves.  Rare  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  England,  more  common  on  those  of  Conti- 
nental Europe. 

wild-radlsb,  5. 

Bot. :  Raphanus  Raphanistrum.  It  has  white 
or  straw-coloured  flowers,  and  occurs  as  ft 
weed  in  cornfields. 

wild-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot. :  Begonia  obliqiia. 
wild-rice,  s.    (Zizania.) 
wild-rosemary,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Croton  Cascai-illa  (West  Indian). 
Called  also  Sweet-wood  bark  and  Elewtheria 
bark.    (2)  A  variety  of  Androineda  polifolia. 

wild-service  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pyrus  torminalis.     (Service-tree,  2.] 

wild-Sheep,  5. 

Zool. :  Any  undomesticated  species  of  the 
genus  Ovis.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
greater  size,  massive  horns  present  in  both 
sexes,  shorter  tail,  and  in  some  cases  by  a 
beard  and  mane.  The  most  noteworthy  are 
the  Wild  Sheep  of  the  alpine  ranges  and 
plateaux  of  central  Asia  (Ovis  knrelini  :ind  0. 
ammon),  the  Wild  Sheep  of  Kamtchatka  and 
north-western  America  (0.  nivalis),  the  Mou- 
flon  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  (0.  mvsimon),  tlie 
Burrhel  or  Blue  Wild  Slieep  of  the  Himalayas 
(0.  nahura),  the  Barbary  Sheep  (0.  trugela- 
j^hus),  and  Marco  Polo's  Sheep  (0.  poli)  from 
Central  Asia. 

wild-Spaniard,  & 

Bot.:  (1)  Aciphylla  squarrosa ;  (2)  A.  Co- 
letufoi. 

wild-succory,  s.  [CHicoav,  Cichorii\m]. 

wild-swan,  5.    [Hooper  (2),  Swan,  II.  2.] 

wild-tamarind,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Dialium  (=  Codarium),  be- 
longing to  the  Cynometreie  (q.v.). 

wild-tansy,  5. 

Bot.  :  Potentilla  anserina.     [Silver-weed.] 

wild-thymo,  s. 

Bot.:  Thymus  Serpyllum.     [Thymus.] 

Wild-turkey,  5. 

Ornith. :  Meleagris  gallopavo.     [Turkey.] 

wild-vine,  s. 

Bot. :  Vitis  Labrusca,  a  North  American 
vine,  with  broadly  cordate,  angularly  sub- 
lobed  leaves,  toiuentose  beneath,  small  ra- 
cemes of  flowers,  and  large  berries,  inferior 
in  value  to  those  of  the  true  vine. 

wild  -  Williams,  wild  sweet  -  Wil- 
liams, s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lychnis  Flos-cucuH. 

*  wild-wind,  s.     A  hurricane. 


*  wild-wood,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  wild,  uncultivated,  or  unfrequented  woods  : 
as,  wild-wood  flowers.    (Bums.) 

wil'-de-beest,  s.    [Dut.  =  wild-ox.] 

Zool. :  The  namegiven  bythe  Dutcli  colonists 
at  the  Cape  to  the  White-tailed  Gnu  (q.v.). 

*  wil'-der,  v.t  [A  shortened  form  of  beunlder 
(q.v.).]  To  cause  to  lose  the  way  or  track  ;  to 
puzzle  with  mazes  or  difficulties  ;  to  bewilder. 

"  The  wUdsred  traveller  eeea  her  glide." 

Scott :  Cadyow  Cagtl«. 

•  wH'-dered,  pa,  par.  or  a.     [Wilder.] 


*  Wll'-dered-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  vtldered ;  -^y.J 
In  a  wildered  or  bewildered  maimer  ;  wildly, 
be  wilde  redly. 

*  wU'-der-ment.  s.  [A  shortened  form  of 
bewilde7^ient(q.Y.)/]  Bewilderment,  coufusion. 

"  And  sntitched  her  hreathless  from  beneath 
ThU  wildermetit  of  wreck  and  death." 

Moore:  The  I-Hre-Worthippert. 

wU'-der-ness,  *  wil-der-nesse,  *  wyl- 
der-nes,  *  wyl-der-nesse,  s.    [For  wiu 

dernnesse,  from  Mid.  Eng.  wiUkrne  ■=■  a  wilder- 
ness, from  A.S.  wildern  (not  found)  =  wild, 
desert,  from  wiMer  =  a  wild  animal,  a  shortened 
form  of  wild  de6r  =  wild  deer,  a  wild  animal ; 
Dut.  wildernis ;  Dan.  vildnis;  Ger.  wildniss 
~  a  wilderuess.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  uninhabited  or  unculti- 
vated ;  a  desert ;  a  wide,  barren  place,  whether 
forest  or  plain. 

••  Would  God  we  had  died  In  thU  wiideme*$."~ 
/Humbert  xiv.  2. 

2.  A  wild  ;  a  Wtiste  of  any  kind. 

"  Environ'd  with  a  unldemett  of  Bea." 

Shakeip. :  TUus  Andronicut.  lU.  L 

3.  A  scene  of  disorder  or  confusion. 

"  The  rest  appears  a  mldemess  of  strange 
But  gay  couiusiou."  Cou/per :  Taak,  It.  79. 

*  4.  Wildness,  confusion. 

"  The  paths  and  bow'rs  doubt  not  but  our  Joint  hands 
WiU  keep  from  tcildcrnnst  with  ease." 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  Ik.  245. 

*  5.  A  portion  of  a  garden  set  apart  for 
things  to  grow  in  unchecked  hixurianee. 

6.  A  confused  or  bewildering  mass,  heap,  or 
collection. 

"  We  are  not  encumbered  with  a  vfildemeu  of  finh- 
Ing  impedimenta."— ^ie/ci,  Oct.  16.  1887. 

*  wild'-grave,  s.    [Ger.  wildgraf,  tiom  wild 

=  game,  wild  animals,  and  gra/=&  count,  a 
reeve.]  A  head  forest-keeper  in  Germany  ;  an 
official  having  the  superintendence  of  the 
game  in  a  forest. 

"  A  vnldffrave.  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest,  named 
Falkeuburg."— 5co«.-  The  Chase.    [Note.] 

*  wild'-ing,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  wild ;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Growing  wild ;  wild ;  not  ctil- 
tivated  or  domesticated. 

"  Thine  are  these  early  wilding  flowers." 

Shelley  :  Queen  Mob.    (Dedlc) 

B*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  plant  that  is  wild  or  grows  without 
cultivation,  as  a  crab-apple. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  crab  tree  also  or  vrUding.  that  in 
like  mauner  beareth  twice  a  yeere,"  —  P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk   xri.,  cb.  xxviL 

2.  The  fruit  of  such  a  plant. 

"  Oft  from  the  forest  wildingt  he  did  brlog, 
Wbose  sides  empurpled  were  with  smiling  red," 
Spe^iter:  F.  «..  III.  vU.  17. 

wild'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  wild;  -isk.]  Somewhat 
or  rather  wild. 

"He  is  a  little  vrUdith,  they  baj." —  Rtchardaon.' 
Pamela,  i.  129. 

wild'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  wild  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wild  manner  or  state  ;  without  cul- 
tivation. 


2.  In  a  rough,  rude,  or  uncultivated  man- 
ner or  fashion. 

"  Friaoners  uriidly  overgrown  with  hair." 

Shakeip. :  Benry  I'.,  v.  4. 

3.  Savagely,  fiercely  ;  as,  To  rage  wildly. 

4.  In  a  disordered,  perturbed,  or  agitated 
manner  ;  with  perturbation  or  distraction. 

"You  who  with  hageaid  cyea  stare  vnldljj  on  ma" 
/{owe:  Ambitious  Stepmother,  M, 

5.  Without  attention  or  care ;   heedlessly, 
foolishly,  recklessly. 

"  I  prattle  something  too  vfildly.* 

Shukesp. :  Tempest,  ili  L 

6.  Capriciously,  extravagantly,  irrationally. 

"  Wlio  is  there  so  wildly  sceptical  aa  to  question 
whether  the  suu  shall  rise  in  the  eastt  ' — iynkins. 

*  7.  Without  keeping  within  due  bounds ; 
wantonly. 

■'  Thei  might  have  lived  In  other  places  wildty  and 
wantonly."— Ctt^rin  ;  Poure  Qodtye  Sermons,  ser.  iii. 

wild'  -  ness,   •  wylde  -  nesse,   *  wyld  - 

nesse,  s.     [Eng.  wild;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wild,  un- 
tamed, or  undoniesticat^. 

2.  The  state  of  being  uncultivated,  wild,  or 
waste. 

3.  Unchecked  or  diso^le^ly  growth,  as  of  a 
plant. 

"  Vlneyardfl  .  .  .  fallows  prew  to  vtildnett.'' 

Hhakesp. ;  Benry  V.,  V.  \, 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  yjoite,  cur,  rulo,  foil;  try,  Syrian,    sd,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =^  kw. 
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4.  Iiregulai-ity  of  manners;  lictiitiousness. 

"  I'nttc  to  iii«  of  the  triUn<»f  ut  ills  youth."— 
Shaketp.     3  titmry  IV..  tiL  % 

5.  Savageness,  fierceness. 

"Wilder  to  hliti  thnii  tisew  in  their  uHldnru" 

^^akrtp.  :  RafM  of  Lu<rr«ce,  MO. 

*  6.  Want  of  sober  judgment  or  diflcrvtion. 

"  Our  youtha  and  vilitrifs*  ihall  iio  whit  Rin^ftr," 
SAitJhstp. ;  JulitiM  Camitr.  11.  1. 

7.  Alienation  of  mind ;  distraction,  mad- 
ness. 

"I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  Iwaiitlea  be  tlif  hnpi>y  rniiae 
Of  Hamlet*!  tciMne**.'  SArt***/>  ;  Hamlet.  111.  1. 

8.  The  quality  of  being  undisciplined  or 
not  subjected  to  method  or  rules. 

9.  Extravagance,  unreasonableness:  as,  the 
vnldTiess  of  a  scheme. 

10.  A  wild,  extravagant,  or  disorderly 
action. 

"To  remoDstnte  wltli  authority  aud  effect  ftgaluat 
their  excesses  and  wiidneuei."-~Srck«r :  IForfti,  v.  ■iTO. 

WilOt  *  wyle,  s.  [A.S.  wU,  wile;  cogn.  with 
Ii-el.  vel,  vifl=&'ti  artifice,  craft,  trick,  wile. 
WiU  and  gnile  are  doublets.]  [Guile,  s.]  A 
trick  or  stratagem  practised  for  ensnaring  or 
deception  ;  a  sly.  insidious  artifice. 

"Thy  looks,  thy  cunning,  anil  thy  icffr*." 

iVordtiPorth  :  Poemt  on  (A«  Affectiorti. 

wile,  v.t,    [Wile,  s.] 

*  1.  To  deceive,  to  beguile,  to  trick,  to  impose 
on. 

"  He  Malbeccoes  halfen  eye  did  iciVo," 

Spenser:  P.  %..  III.  x.  5. 

2.  To  cajole,  to  wheedle.    (Scotch.) 

3.  To  draw  or  turn  away,  as  by  diverting 
the  mind;  to  cause  to  pass  pleasantly;  to 
while  away. 

"  In  talk  and  sport  tney  vfJed  away 
The  momiug  of  that  auuimer  day." 

&cott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  IL  27. 

Vil-fal.  *wyl-fal,  *'wylle-fal,  a.  [Eng. 
!C(7U1);  -Adl] 

'1.  Voluntary;  done  or  suffered  voluntarily 
or  by  design  ;  in  accordance  with  one's  free  will. 

"  To  follow  Cbriat  and  hia  apostles  In  %Diiful 
poverty. "'— /^3X«. 

2.  Intentional ;  done  by  design. 

"  Can  there  \>a  toU/uVer  deatructlon. " 

Beaujn,  A  Flet.  :  Nice  Yaiour,  t.  1 

3.  Governed  by  the  will,  without  listening 
to  reason  ;  not  to  be  moved  from  one's  notions, 
inclinations,  purposes,  or  the  like  by  counsel, 
advice,  commands,  instructions,  &c. ;  obsti- 
Baw,  perverse,  inflexible. 

"  What  means  this  vrilful  »\\euc9\' 

Shakeap.  :  Richard  III.,  ilL  7. 

*  4.  Willing,  pleased,  ready. 

"  When  walls  are  so  witfxd  to  hear  without  warning." 
Shaketp.  :  Hidsrimmer  Night's  Dream,  v 

*6.  Regardless,  reckless. 

"  Likea  wilful  boy,  that  which  I  owe  !a  Ir.st" 

Shakeip.  :  A/erchant  of  \'eniri\  i.  L 

Wfl'-ftil-l3?,    *  wll-ftal-U,     *  wyl-ftil-ly. 

adv.     [Ewg.  wilful ;  4y.] 

*  1.  Of  free  will ;  voluntarily. 

"  Fedeye  the  flock  of  God  that  Is  Htnong  you.  and 
purvey  ye,  not  aacoustreyued  but  uiUfulii."—  Wycliffe  : 
1  Peter  v.  2. 

1 2.  By  design ;  intentionally ;  of  set  purpose. 

"  WiXfiUlu  make  thyself  a  wretched  thrall." 

Spenser  :  F.  q.,  11.  vi.  IT. 

3.  In  a  wilful,  obstinate,  or  perverse  man- 
ner ;  stubbornly,  obstinately. 

"Why   thou  Rgainat  the    church  bo  witfuUf/  doat 
apum."  Shakesp.  :  King  John,  ilL  1. 

*4.  With  willingness  or  pleasure  ;  gladly. 

"  And  whaone  we  camen  to  Jemsa^em  hrltherea 
Tcsseyuyden  ua  wilfuUi."—  Wyclfffe  :  Dedit  nL 

«ril'-ful-ness,  *will'-ful-ne8S,  a.  [Eng. 
wilful;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wilful,  ob- 
stinate, or  perverse  ;  self-will,  obstinacy,  stub- 
bornness. 

"  There  waa  latent  In  faer  chimcter  a  herediiar; 
ieHfulneu."—Jfacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  vll. 

2.  The  character  of  being  done  with  intent 
or  design  ;  intention. 

wil'-helm-ite,  s.    [Willemite.J 

*  wi'-li-l^,  adr.  [Eng,  wilii:  -hj.]  In  a  wily, 
cunning,  or  crafty  manner  ;  by  stratagem  or 
artifice;  craftily. 

"  They  did  work  toUUy"—jQthua  Ix.  4. 

Wi'-li-ness,  «.  [Eng.  wily;  ■ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wily  ;  craftiness, 
cunning,  guile. 

"  Let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  urUineu  that  they 
have  imagined."— /*<a(m  x.  2, 


wilk,  .1.    [Whelk.  1 

will  (1),  *wllle,  «.    (A.S.  willa,  from  wiHan=. 
to  wish,  to  will  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Out,  wU  ; 
Icel.  ri/i;  Dan.  villU;  Sw.  vUja;  Ger.  wUle  ; 
Uuss.  volia  ;  Lat.  ro/unifw.) 
L  oniinaTy  Languor : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

2.  The  act  of  willing;  the  act  of  determin- 
ing, deciding,  or  making  clioice  ;  volition. 

3.  The  determination  or  choice  of  one  pos- 
sessing authority ;  discretionary  pleasure, 
command,  decree;  divine  detenu inatiuu. 

"Thy  wUI  he  doncL"— Jir.irtA*tff  vL  10. 

4.  Arbitrary  ^mwer,  disposal,  or  authority  ; 
absolute  power  to  control,  determine  or 
dispose. 

"  n'hoee  teill  atanda  but  mine  T" 

^aku^ :  I  Benrjt  VI..  L  S. 

5.  Strong  wish  or  inclination  ;  desire,  in- 
tention, disposition,  pleasure. 

"  My  wtU  la  autuethliiK  aorted  with  hla  wish." 

Shaketp.  :  Ttoo  tfetttlemen.  t  8. 

6.  That  which  is  strongly  desired  or  wished 
fur  :  as,  He  had  his  wUL 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Imw  :  The  legal  declaration  of  a  man's 
intentions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property 
after  his  death  ;  a  testament.  In  Englaud. 
no  will  is  valid  unless  it  be  in  writing  and 
signed  at  the  foot  or  end  by  the  testator,  or 
by  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his 
direttion.  Such  signature  must  further  be 
made  or  acknowledged  by  the  testator  in  tlic 
presence  of  two  or  more  persons  who  in  liis 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
must  sign  their  names  as  witnesses.  An  ex- 
cejition  is  made  in  tlie  case  of  soldiers  on 
active  service  and  mariners,  who  have  power 
to  make  nuncupative  wills.  [Nuncupative.] 
In  Scotland,  formerly  only  personal  property 
could  be  disposed  of  by  will,  real  property 
being  conveyed  by  a  disposition  or  deed  in 
wliich  the  testator's  life-rent  in  the  subject 
was  reserved  ;  but  heritable  property  can  now 
be  so  disposed  of.  The  law  of  the  United 
States  agrees  substantially  with  that  of 
England. 

'•  The  statute  1  Vict.,  c.  86.  having  repealed  the  act  of 
Geo.  II.,  re-enacta  and  extendi  Bome  of  Its  provlalons. 
It  ftvoids  bfciuesta.  not  unlyUian  attesting  wltiieB.t. 
but  to  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  wltiieaa  ;  ajid  ex- 
preasly  provldea  that  the  jiieompetency  of  a  wltiieaa 
to  prove  the  execution  of  a  mtU.  ahall  not  render  it 
luv-ilid.  It  further  enacts  that  any  creditor,  or  the 
wife  or  husband  of  any  creditor,  whose  debt^s  charged 
upon  the  property  devlaed  or  bequeathe<l  by  the  vrill. 
may  be  admitted  to  prove  the  execution  thereof  aa  an 
attesting  v,  Itneaa  ;  and  that  an  executor  of  a  wUl  may 
be  admitted  to  prove  its  execution,  a  point  on  which 
some  doubta  had  prevloualy  existed."— Blackstotie  : 
Comment.,  bk.  IL.  ch.  W- 

2.  Philosophy : 

(1)  Though  the  word  vnll  has  often  been 
used,  as  it  popularly  is,  in  two  senses— the 
power  of  the  mind  which  enables  a  person  to 
choose  between  t\vo  courses  of  action,  and  the 
actual  exercise  of  that  power — strict  reasoners 
separate  these  meanings,  calling  the  former 
u'ill  and  the  latter  volition.  Will  in  this 
limited  sense  is  that  mental  power  or  faculty 
bv  which,  of  two  or  more  objects  of  desire 
or  courses  of  action  presented  to  it,  it 
chooses  one,  rejecting  the  other  or  others. 
To  what  extent  this  power  of  selection  is 
arbitrary,  or  is  the  result  of  necessity,  has 
been  for  ages  a  subject  of  controversy.  [Free- 
will.] The  division  of  the  mental  powers 
which  came  down  from  antiquity,  and  was 
most  generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  was 
into  the  powers  belonging  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  those  belonging  to  the  will  Reid 
adopted  it,  though  considering  it  not  quite 
logical.  "Under  the  will,"  he  says,  "we 
comprehend  our  active  powers,  and  all  that 
lead  to  action  or  influence  the  mind  to 
act,  such  as  appetites,  passions,  affections." 
{Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man, 
essay  1,  ch.  ii.,  §  1,  2.)  Brown  denounced 
this  classilication  as  very  illogical,  con- 
sidering that  the  will  was  not  in  any  way 
opposed  to  the  intellect,  but  exercised  in  the 
intellectual  department  an  empire  almost  as 
wide  as  in  that  wiiich  was  allotted  to  itself. 
•'We  reasop,"  he  says,  "and  plan  atid  in- 
vent, at  least  as  voluntarily  a.s  we  est'-em  or 
hate,  or  hope  or  fear  "  (Philosophy  of  the  I{uman 
^find,  sect.  xvi.).  The  term  Active  Powers 
used  by  Reid  is  a  synonym  for  the  teill. 

(2)  The  conception  of  will  In  taken  by 
Schopenhauer  (1788-1860)  in  a  far  broader 
sense  than  that  given  to  it  by  common  usntie. 
He  includes  in  it  not  only  consciona  desire, 
but  also  unconscious  instinct,  and  Ilie  foroes 


which  manifest  themselven  in  Inorganic  nsturo. 
A'*  Intermedial*  lietwecn  the  one  unlTersa!  Will 
and  the  Individuals  In  which  it  appeant,  he 
poHitn.  following  the  example  of  Plato,  %-m- 
rlous  ideas,  which  are  the  stSKCi  of  th« 
objeetification  of  will.  His  etliical  require- 
ments are  sympathy  with  tlie  sufferiug  which 
is  eoiinecte<l  witli  all  objectillcatlons  of  tha 
will  t(»  live,  and  tin-  mortification,  not  of  life, 
but  rather  of  the  will  to  live,  through  asceti- 
cism. The  world,  in  Ids  system,  is  ttie  worst 
of  all  possible  worlds ;  sympathy  tilleviatet 
HutTering,  while  asceticism  destroys  It  by  d«- 
stroying  the  will  to  liv**,  in  the  mld^t  of  lifa. 
In  Its  negation  of  the  sensuous  nature  in  man, 
without  positive  cletennination  of  the  true 
enil  of  spiritual  life.  Sihopenhauer's  t*  aching 
resembles  tlie  Uuddliist  cfoetrine  of  Nirvana. 
(Ueberweg.) 

IT  (1)  At  laill:  At  pleasure:  as,  To  hold  kd 
estate  or  office  at  wul,  i.e.,  to  enjoy  tlie  pos- 
session during  the  pleasure  of  another,  and  to 
be  liable  to  be  ousted  at  any  time  by  him. 

(2)  Good'VHU:  [GoodwillJ. 

(3)  To  have  on^s  wilt :  To  obtain  what  one 
desires  ;  to  be  able  to  act  as  one  wishes. 

(4)  To  work  one's  will :  To  act  absolutely 
according  to  one's  will,  wish,  pleasure,  or 
discretifui ;  to  do  or  be  able  to  do  exactly  as 
one  fancies. 

(5)  li'itha  vHll:  With  willingneas.  pleasure, 
and  zeal  ;  with  all  one's  heart ;  heartily, 

•  wlll-less,  a.     Involuntary. 

".T..hi  lillii.l  duty  and  iffUUet*  nalgii»tiou.''—ltteh- 
ardv/it :  Ctariua.  i.  »9. 

•  Will -worship,   8.     Worship  according 

to  one's  own  faney  ;  worship  imposed  merely 
by  human  will,  not  on  divine  authority ; 
supererogatorj'  worship. 

"  Wtilch   thinits  havi?  indeed  ft  tbow  of  wUdom  la 

telll-vorthlp.'—Col.  11.  23. 

'  will-worshlppor,  s.    One  who  pr»o- 

tises  will-worship. 

'•  He  that  aaya.  Ood  la  rlgbtlr  worahlui>ed  by  au  ftct 
or  cereuiiiiiy  concerning  which  hluiself  hath  no  way 
esprewi'd  hla  pleasure,  la  auperatltloiiK  or  a  vriUxpor- 
ihipper,"—Bp.  Taylor:  RuleofCuntcience,  bk.  IL.  cfa.llL 

will  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  An  abbreviation  of 
William. 

wlll-o'-the-wlBp,  will- wlth-a- wisp,!. 

1.  Ord.  Lan-j.:  An  Ignis  fatuus  (q.v.). 

2,  Bot. :  Treviella  Nostoc. 

wHI  (pres.  I  wili,  *  I  nu)l,  thou  wiliest,  thou 
wilt  (as  v.t.  &  ai/x.),  he  Wilis,  he  (you,  we,  they) 
will;  pa.  t  would,  '  wolde),  v.i.,  t.,  tt  aux. 
[A.S.  willan,  wytlan  (pa.  t.  wolde,  p\.  woldan^ 
woldon,  woldiin) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wiUen  ;  IceL 
n7ja  (pa.  t.  vilda) ;  Dan.  ville ;  Sw.  vi7jo  ;  Ger. 
wollen  (pr.  t.  will,  pa.  t.  wollte) ;  Goth.  wHjan 
(pa.  t.  wilda);  Lat.  volo  (infin.  velU,  pa.  t. 
volui) ;  Gr.  3ouAo/ioi  (6ow/omai)=  to  wish,  to 
desire  ;  Sansc.  vri  =  to  choose,  to  select,  to 
prefer.  From  tlie  same  root  come  well,  adv., 
weal,  wilful,  wild,  voluntary,  &c.J 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  determine  by  an  act  of  choice ;  to 
form  a  wish  or  volition  ;  to  exercise  an  act  of 
the  will  ;  to  decide. 

"  Not  flo  the  king  of  tneu  :  he  leilTd  to  atay." 

Pope :  Uomer .-  Odyuty  IlL  ITA. 

2.  To  desire,  to  wish. 

"  Nevertbeleaa,  mot  as  I  vill.  bat  fta  tboa  wttf.'— 
Matthfte  xxvL  39. 

3.  To  be  willing  ;  to  consent. 

"  Lord,  If  thoa  vUf,  tboa  euiat  make  me  clean. '— 
Matthew  rlli.  5. 

•  ^.  To  dispose  of  one's  effects  by  will  or 
testament;  to  .make  one's  will. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  determine  by  an  act  of  choice ;  to  de- 
cide ;  to  ordain ;  to  form  a  volition  of. 

"  A  man  that  aiU  atlll  la  aald  to  be  at  liberty,  t>» 
cauae  he  can  walk  it  be  teiUs  it~"— Locke. 

2,  To  liave  an  intention,  purpose,  or  desire 
of;  to  desire,  to  wish,  tn  intend. 

"  Not  vtJttnf  any  further  ennfereneeL." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Henry  I'/..  U.  1 

•  3.  To  be  inclined,  resolved,  or  anxious  ta 
havf  ;  to  desire. 

"  There,  there.  Hort«nBlo.  ITUi  you  any  wlfet 

Shaktjp. :  Taming  K^f  the  S'irtnt,  L  L 

•  4.  To  convey  or  ex]>rcss  a  command  or 
autlioritative  instructions  to;  to  direct,  to 
order. 

"  They  vUled  me  say  •a." 

*»*tMp. .-  Benrp  TIH.,  UL  U 

•  5.  To  desire  or  wish  to  produce  or  cause ; 
to  be  anxious  for. 


bt^  b^ ;  poiit,  Jtft^rl :  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9lLin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xisnophon,  exist, 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -flon  =  zhiin.    -oiona,  -tlons,  -slons  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die 


-Ing- 

Ac.  =  bel,  d^L 
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6.  To  dispose  of  by  testament ;  to  give  as  a 
legacy  ;  to  bequeath. 

%  In  the  two  following  ases  directly  from 
the  noun.     [Will,  2.] 

C.  As  an  aitxiliary  verb  ; 

1.  A  word  denoting  either  simple  fuiurity 
OT  futurity  combined  with  volitiou,  according 
to  the  subject  of  tlie  verb. 

"  I  am  your  wife,  it  you  will  marry  me." 

Shttkesp.  ■  Tcmpett.  lii.  1. 

(1)  In  the  first  person  singular  and  plural, 
I  (we)  jcill,  the  verb  denotes  willingness,  i-on- 
sent,  intention,  determination,  or  fixed  pur- 
pose, thus  differing  from  shall,  which  in  the 
first  person  denotes  simple  futurity :  as,  I 
will  go,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  speak,  if  I 
please.  (2)  In  the  second  and  third  jiersons, 
will  denotes  simple  futurity  or  certainty,  the 
idea  of  volition,  purpose,  or  wish  being  lost: 
as,  He  will  certainly  come. 

2.  Would  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  wiU 
as  should  to  shall,  and  is  mainly  employed  in 
subjunctive,  conditional,  or  optative  senses, 
in  the  last  case  having  often  the  functions 
and  force  of  an  independent  verb  :  as, 

(1)  Subj^lnctive  or  conditional: 

"  Backward  she  thrust  him  as  she  would  be  thrust." 
ShiOcetp.  :    Vtnut  «£  Ailonit.  41. 

(2)  Optative : 

"I  ufould  my  valiaut  maater  would  destroy  thee.' — 
SJutkesp. :  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

(3)  Also  used,  by  omission  of  the  pronoun, 
as  an  exclamation  of  wish,  prayer,  or  desin.-. 


•H  In  such  sentences  as,  It  would  seem,  It 
would  a}>pear,  &c.,  would  retains  almost  no- 
thing of  couditionality,  having  merely  tlie 
effect  of  softening  a  direct  statement.  Would 
sometimes  is  used  to  express  a  habit  or  cus- 
tom:  as,  He  u'ould  read  all  day.  In  such 
sentences  as.  He  would  go,  and  you  see  the 
result,  would  has  nearly  the  force  of  a  simple 
past  indicative,  but  is  more  emphatic.  Will 
and  would  were  formerly  used  elliptically  with 
adverbs  and  prepositional  plirases  to  express 
motion  or  change  of  place,  where  we  should 
now  say  ivill  go,  would  go,  or  the  like. 

"  Til  never  to  sea  again," 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  H.  L 

A  similar  elliptical  use  occurs  in  such  phrases 
as :  What  loould  you?  =  What  would  you  have, 
do,  or  wish  ? 

wiir~cdx-ite,  5.  [After  Col.  Joseph  Willeox ; 
suff.  -ite.] 

Mill. :  A  talc-like  mineral  occurring  as  a 
coating  on  corundum,  and  probably  resulting 
fi*om  its  alteration.  Colour,  white  to  greenish- 
or  grayish-white  ;  lustre,  pearly.  Compos.  : 
a  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  soda,  potash, 
sesqui-  and  protoxides  of  iron. 

wni-de-n<S^-i-^  s.  [Named  after  Charles 
Lowis  Willdenow  (1765-1812),  Prof,  of  Botany 
at  Berlin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Restiace«  from  South 
Africa.  Stems  rushlike,  leafless,  flowers 
dioecious. 

wiU'-em-ite,  s.  f-After  William  I.,  King  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.). 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  of 
Unisilicates  of  Dana.  Crystallization,  rhom- 
bohedral.  Hardness,  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  3*89  to  4'18  ; 
lustre,  vitreous  to  resinous  ;  colour,  pale 
honey-yellow,  greenish-yellow,  apple-green, 
flesh-red.  Compos.  ;  silica,  27*1 ;  oxide  of 
2inc,  72*9  =  100,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
(ZnObSiOo. 

*  wiU'-er,  *  wyU-er,  s.    [Eng.  will,  v. ;  -er.], 

1.  One  who  wills. 

"Cast  a  glauce  on  two  couBiiJerationB  ;  first,  What 
the  will  is.  to  which,  secondly,  who  the  wilier  is,  to 
whom  we  must  submit."— Sarrow;  Sermona,  vol.  iii., 
Ber.  i. 

2.  One  who  entertains  a  wish  or  feeling. 
(OcJy  in  composition  :  as,  an  iU-wiUer.) 

Wil'-let,  s.  [Named  from  its  cry,  which  has 
been  syllabled  pHl-will-willet.  (Baird,  Brewer, 
£  Ridgway  ;  Water  Birds  oj  North  Ameriai,  i. 
288.)] 

Omith.  :  Symphemia  semipajmata,  a  wading 
bird  widely  distributed  over  America.  Length 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  inches;  plumage 
light  brownish-gray  above,  with  irregular 
blackish  markings,  white  beneath,  inclining 
to  ash  colour  on  fore-neck  and  buff  on  side. 
In  the  winter  the  markings  become  faint  or 
disappear. 


•  wiU-ful.  'wiU-ful-ly.'wlU-ftil-ness. 

&C.       [WiLFL'L,  &.C.] 

will'-lani^-ite  (1  as  y)  (l),  s.  [Aft«r  Mr. 
Williams  of  the  United  States,  who  found  it; 
suff.  -He  (Min.).] 

Min. :  An  apple-gifien  variety  of  Serpentine 
(q.v.).  Owes  ite  color  tu  the  presence  of 
nickel. 

will'-iam^-ito  (i  as  y)  (2),  s.    [Willemite.] 

will 'iam-so'-ni-a  (i  as  y),  s.  [Named 
after  Wm.  C.  Williamsun,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessorofBotany  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.] 
PakEobot.  :  A  genus  of  Cycads.  Three 
species  are  found  in  the  Lower  Jurassic 
rocks  of  England. 

wil'-lie-waught  (gh  guttural),    s.      [First 
element  doubtful,  second  prob.  Gael.  <St  Ir, 
<yuack  =  cu-p.]    [Quaff.]    A  copious  draught 
of  liquor.     {Scotch.) 
"  And  well  ta.k  a  right  guid  williewauyTU 
For  Auld  Lang  Syue,"       Burnt     Autd  Lang  Syne. 

will'-ing, "  wiU-yng,  *  wyll-yng,  a.  (Eng. 

will ;  -ing.] 

1.  Ready  to  do,  grant,  or  concede  ;  having 
the  mind  inclined  to  anything  ;  not  disposed 
to  refuse;  not  averse;  inclined  to  comply; 
consenting,  complying,  ready. 

"  1  ti'ouble  thee  too  much,  hut  thou  art  willing." 
Shakesp. :  Julius  CcBsar,  fv.  & 

*  2.  Pleased,  contented,  gratified. 

"He  strays  with  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean.' 
Shakesp.  :  Two  Oentlemen,  ii.  7. 

•  3.  Received,  accepted,  given,  or  submitted 
to  of  ft*ee  choice  or  will ;  voluntary. 

"  What  willing  ransom  he  will  give." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  V.,  iii.  R. 

*  4.  Spontaneous,  self-moving. 

"  No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree." 

Dry  den. 

•  6.  Favourable,  propitious. 

".Mount  the  decks,  and  call  the  willing  wlnda," 

Pope:  ffomer ;  Odyssey  ix.  66S, 

* Willlng-liearted,  a.  Well-disposed; 
having  a  willing  or  ready  mind  or  disposition  ; 
readily  consenting. 

"  They  came,  tM>th  men  and  women,  aa  many  as 
were  tDiUing-hearted,"—Bxodut  xsxv.  22, 

wil'-ling-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  willing;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  willing  manner;  with  willingness  ; 
voluntarily  ;  of  one's  own  free  choice. 

"  To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title," 

Shakesp. .  Benry  VJ/I.,  iii.  1. 

2.  Readily,  gladly. 

"  Thou  kuowest  how  wiUingly  effect  the  match." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  lii.  1 

*3.  On  purpose  ;  knowingly. 


■  Shakesp.: 


Midsummer    Night's 


wil'-llng-ness,  s.  [Eng.  willing ;  -ness,"]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  willing  ;  freedom 
from  reluctance ;  readiness ;  free  choice  or 
consent  of  the  wilL 

wil'-lock,  s.     [See  extract.] 

Ornith. :  The  young  of  Uria  troile,  the  Com- 
mon Guillemot. 

*'  The  cry  of  the  young  Guillemot  is  will^ck,  witlork, 
whence  it^  local  name,  and  the  same  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  French  derived  Guillemot  for  the  adult; 
a  term  seldom  employed  by  the  fishermen  and  cliff- 
men,  excepting  when  speaking  to  strHngers." — I'ar- 
reU :  BrU.  Birds  led.  4tbf.  Iv.  T2. 

wil-l6ugh-be'-a  {gh  silent),  s.     [Willuoh- 


wil'-ldw,  * wll-ow,  •  wllwe,  s.  [A.S.  welig : 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut,  wilge  :  Dut.  wilg;  Low 
Ger.  wilge.  From  the  same  root  as  walk^  uvl- 
kin,  and  witky.) 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit.  £  Bot. :  Any  species  of  the  genus 
Salix  (q.v.).  Used  also  in  a  more  limited 
sense  for  any  Salix  which  is  not  known  as 
an  osier  or  a  sallow.  [Osier,  Sallow.]  Some 
of  the  willows  in  the  limited  sense  furnish 
good  timber.  The  Bedford  willow,  Salia:  Rtts- 
sdliana,  a  variety  of  5.  fragilis,  the  Crack 
Willow  or  Withy,  is  a  tree  sometimes  attain- 
ing fifty  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  in  girth. 
It  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  whence  its  name,  and  is  very  valu- 
able for  its  timber,  the  bark  containing  much 
tannin,  and  a  larger  amount  of  salicine  (q.v.) 
than  any  other  of  the  genus.  Another  valu- 
able timber  tree  is  S.  alba,  the  Huntingdon  or 
White  WiHow.     It  is  eighty  feet  high,  with  a 


girth  ol  twenty  feet.  The  timber  is  used  fo? 
carpentry  and  for  fuel,  and  the  bark  for  tan- 
ning. The  two  species  named  have  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  where  they 
are  wide-spread  and,  with  S.  babylonica,  the 
Weeping  M'iUow,  forai  our  largest  willows. 
There  are  a  number  of  speciee  native  to  this 
country,  most  of  them  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
some  minute  plants.  [Sali.x.J 
2.  Figuratively ; 

•  (1)  Mourning. 

"  We  see  your  willow  and  are  sorry  for  "t, 
And  though  it  be  a  wedding  we  are  half  moumen.* 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Night   Walker.  V. 

(2)  In  cricketing  slang,  the  bat,  so  called 
from  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Weaving :  A  machine  for  cleaning  cotton, 
wool,  or  hemp;  a  devil.      [Devil,  s.,  II.,  3. 

(1).] 

"  The  term  willow  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  fact  that  In  the  early  form«  of  the  machine  a  cylin- 
drical willow  cage  was  uaed-  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  willow-wauds  where- 
with the  cotton  was  beaten,  to  loosen  it  and  eject  the 
tmiiurities,  before  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the 
purpose."— A'nijW;  Diet.  Mechanics. 

2.  Script.  :  Probably  the  Oleander  (q.v.). 
*1[  To  wear  the  willow:  1^0 AsaMm^monrmng 

or  grieve  for  a  lost  lover. 

Willow-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  (1)  Chloroperla  viridis;  (2)  i^emuro 
variegata.     [Perlid.c] 

wlUow-gall,  s. 

Veg.  Pathol. :  A  gall  produced  on  willows 
by  the  puncture  of  a  dipterous  insect,  Ceci- 
domyia  strobilina,  in  the  leaf  buds,  which 
causes  arrest  of  growth  so  that  the  stem 
scarcely  develops,  and  the  leaves  are  crowded 
together  into  a  close  rosette.    (Thom^.) 

wHlow-ground,  s.  A  piece  of  marshy 
gi-ound  in  which  osiers  are  cultivated  ;  an 
osier  bed. 

willow-grouse,  s. 

Etitom.  :  Lagopus  albiis,  from  the  northern 
portions  of  both  hemisplieies.  It  resembles 
the  Ptarmigan  in  plumage,  and,  like  that  spe- 
cies, becomes  white  in  winter.  Called  also 
White  Gi'ouse  and  White  Ptarmigan. 

"  With  us  there  la  no  reason  why  it  should  assume 
the  white  winter  plumage  like  its  congeners  ;  and  yet 
there  can  l>e  no  question  that  our  bird  ia  the  local 
representative  of  the  white  willow-grouse  which  ranges 
over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe."  —  St.  James's 
Gazette.  Jan  6.  1887. 

wiUow-berb,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Epilobiura  and  specially  E. 
angusti/olixnii :  called  more  fully  the  Rose- 
bay  willow  herb,  or  simply  the  Rose-bay.  It 
is  a  tall  undershrub,  four  to  six  feet  high, 
with  scattered  lanceolate,  or  linear  lanceolate, 
veined,  glabrous,  willow-like  leaves,  tliree  to 
six  inches  long,  (whence  its  name),  irregular, 
rose-purple  flowers  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  found  by  moist  river-sides  and  copses, 
chiefly  in  Scotland,  also  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  temperate  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Ale  and  vinegar  are  made  in  Kaint- 
chatka  from  the  fermentation  of  the  pith 
dried  and  boiled  ;  the  young  leaves  are  some- 
times eaten,  the  mature  cues  are  narcotic. 
From  the  scent  of  its  flowera  the  plant  if 
sometimes  called  Apple  Pie. 

2.  Lysiviachia  vtilgaris. 

*  willow-lark,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  Sedge-warbler,  (Pennayit:  BriL 
ZooL,  ed.  170S,  ii.  241.) 

willow-leaves,  s.  pU 

Astron.  :  Another  name  for  Rice-graiuB 
(q.v.).     [Sun.] 

Willow-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Caradrina  cubicularls,  a  common 
British  Night-moth,  called  by  Newman  the 
Pale  Mottled  Willow  Moth.  Fore  wings 
ochrey  gray,  with  two  dark  spots  on  the 
costa ;  hind  wings  white,  with  a  dark  biown 
line  on  tlie  posterior  margin.  The  cater- 
pillar, which  is  small  at  harvest  time,  be- 
comes housed  with  the  grain,  the  peas,  &c., 
and  doing  immense  damage.  It  changes  to  a 
chrysalis  in  May. 

willow-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Phellos.  Leaves  smooth, 
membranous,  linear,  lanceolate,  pointed,  en- 
tire ;  acorn  roundish.  A  large  tree  with 
strong  coarse  timber,  growing    in    swampy 


&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  fother ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mnte,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nlte,  our,  rule,  fall ;  tr^,  Syrian,    re.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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forests    near    the    southern    shores    of    the 

United  Stati's. 

willow- pattern,  s.  a  well-known  pat- 
tern for  sti'iif  and  porcelain  ware,  generally 
executed  in  dark  blue,  in  imitation  of  a  Chinese 
design.  Thenameistiiken  from  a  willow-tree, 
which  is  a  prominent  object  iu  the  design. 

willow-thorn,  s, 

B'>t. :  Hippophiii  rhamnoides.  So  named 
because  it  is  a  thorny  shrub  with  the  habit  of 
a  willow. 

willow-warWer,  s.    [Willow-wren.] 
wiUow-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Lythnnn  Salicaria;  (2)  various 
Bpecies  of  Polygonum,  specially  P.  lapathi- 
foliuni^ 

wlllow-wren,  willow- warbler,  s. 

Oniiih. :  Phylloscopus  (^  Sylvia)  trochilus ; 
called  also  the  Willow-warbler,  and  Yellow- 
wren,  from  the  localities  it  frequents  and  the 
genei"al  colour  of  its  plumage.  Length  about 
live  inciies  ;  dull  olive-green  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  ;  eliin,  throat,  and  breast 
yellowish  white;  abdomen  nearly  pure  white. 
The  Willow-wren  generally  arrives  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  soon  after 
begins  to  couple.  The  nest;  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  most  commonly  against  a  bank 
amongst  long  grass  or  weeds,  but  often  at  the 
foot  of  a  bush,  and,  like  that  of  the  Wood- 
wren,  is  covered  with  a  dome  having  a  rather 
wide  hole  in  the  side,  whence  this  species  and 
its  congeners  are  called  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  "Oven-birds."  The  willow-wren  is  a 
graceful,  active  bird,  tlitting  restlessly  from 
twig  to  twig,  and  the  song  is  loud  and  sweet. 

wil'-ldw,  wU'-ly,  v.t.  [Willow,  5.]  To 
I  open  and  cleanse,  as  cotton,  by  means  of  a 
willow. 

*'  When  the  cotton  has  been  urtUoteed. ' — itomtnff 
Chronicle.  Oct.  24,  1859. 

twll'-ldwed,  a.   [Eng.  willow  ; -ed.)  Abound- 
ing or  planted  with  willows. 

"  AloQg  thy  wild  and  taUivwed  shore." 

SeoCt :  Lay  of  the  Latt  iliiutrel,  Iv. 

wil'-16w-er,  s.    [Eng.  willow,  v. ;  -er.]    The 
same  as  Willow,  s.,  B.  2. 

*wil'-16w-ish,  rt.    [Eng.  ict^^oic,  8. ; -isA.l  Re- 
sembling tlie  willow;  of  the  colour  of  willow. 

■■  Make  his  body  with  greenish  coloured  crewel 
or  tffillotoUh  colour. ■■ — Walton  :  Angler,  yt.  i..  ch.  v. 

wU'-low-wdrt,  s.    [Eng.  willow,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Lysimachia  vulgaris. 

2.  {PI.):  The  order  Salicaceee.    (Liiidhy.) 

Wil'-ldw-S^,  a.     [Eng.  willow,  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  with  willows. 

"  Where  loiUoir!/  Camus  liugera  with  delight : " 

Qray  :  Ode /or  Mutic. 

2.  Resembling  a  willow  ;  flexible,  drooping, 
pensile,  graceful. 

wil-lugh-bel -a,    wil-lough-bel-a    (gh 

silent),  s.  [Named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  after 
Francis  'Willughby,  F.R.S.,  naturalist  (163&- 
1672).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Willughbeiefe 
(q.v.).  Milky  plants  with  opj)osite  leaves 
and  tendrils,  and  axillary  and  terminal  cymes 
of  flowers,  with  salver-sliaped  corollas.  Fruit 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  the  pulp  with 
many  seeds  enclosed.  IVillughbeia  edulis,  a 
large  climber  found  in  the  forests  of  Chitta- 
gong,  has  eatable  fruits.  This  species,  and 
W.  vuiTtabaniat  yield  caoutchouc. 

T(n[l-liigli-bel  -e-se.    •  wil-lough-bei'-se 

(gh  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  wiUughbei(a) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ere.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Apocynacese. 

A  corruption  of  Willow  (q.v.).] 


[A  coi 
(il.v.). 


wil'-l3?»  s. 

A  willower 

Wil'-l3?',  v.t.     [Willow,  v.] 

will-yart.  wil'-yard,  $.    [From  wild,  a.] 
Wild,  strange,  unaccountable,  shy.    (Scotch.) 

"  Eh.  Btra.  hut  humau  nature's  a  willful  and  wUvard 
thing-"— Sco((  .-  Antiquarv.  ch.  xxv, 

wtt'-ly  nil'-l^,  pftr.    [Eng.  Tcii^  v.,  and  niH.l 
Will  he  or  will  he  not ;  will  ye  or  will  ye  not. 

•wilne,    v.t.     [A.S.  wilnian.\      To  will;   to 
desire. 


wO'-SOme,  a.  [In  sense  l.  frbm  Eng,  t/rtff,s.  ; 
in  sense  2,  perhaps  from  Bug.  will,  v.;  but  cf. 
Icel.  viUr  =  astray  ;  in  sense  3,  probably  from 
Eng.  well,  a.] 

1.  Obstinate,  stubborn,  wilfuL 

2.  Doubtful,  uncertain. 

3.  Fat,  indolent. 

*  wU-some-ness,    *  wU-sum-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  w(7/,s.,  -some,  -ness.\  Wilfulness,  obsti- 
nacy.   (W'ydiffe:  Eccliis.  xxxi.  40.) 

Wil  -son*  s.  [See  def]  A  celebrated  Scotch 
naturalist  (lTi36-1813),  author  of  Aincrican 
Ornithology. 

Wilson's  petrel.  $. 

Ornith.  :  Ocean  it f-<  oce:tniciLS. 

Wilson's  plialarope,  s.    [Pualarope.] 

wil  -son-ite.  s.  [After  Dr.  Wilson,  who  ttrst 
found  it ;  SUIT,  -ite  (Min.). 

Min. :  A  massive  mineral  yielding  square 
prisms  by  cleavage.  Hardness,  3*5  ;  sp.  gr., 
2'76  to  2*78  ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly;  colour, 
reddish-white  to  rose-  or  peach -blossom  red. 
Analyses  indicate  that  it  is  an  altered  sea- 
polite.  Occurs  at  Bathurst,  Canada ;  and  in 
northern  New  Yoriv. 

wilt,  v.i.  &  t.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  welk 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intra)is. :  To  fade,  to  decay,  to  drop,  to 
wither,  as  flowers  that  have  been  plucked. 

•'  He  iMJsltively  withered  up.  shrivelled  away,  and 
almost  vanished  from  mortal  sight,  like  aii  uprooted 
weed  that  lies  wilting  In  the  su:l  —Havthom .  Hcarlel 
Letter,  xxiv. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  wither  or  become 
languid,  as  a  plant  ;  hence  figuratively,  to 
destroy  the  energj-  or  vigour  of  ;  to  depress. 

^  Provincial  and  American. 

wUt,  v.i.  [See  def.]  The  second  person  sin- 
gular of  will,  V.  (q.v.). 

WU'-tdn,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  The  name  of  a  town  in  Wiltshire. 

Wllton-carpet,  s.  A  carpet  made  like 
Brussels,  excepting  that  the  wire  is  flattened 
instead  of  being  round,  and  has  a  groove  along 
the  upper  surface,  which  acts  as  a  director 
for  the  knife  by  which  the  loops  are  cut  and 
the  wire  liberated.  So  called  from  the  place 
of  its  inaufacture. 

wil'-U-ite,  s.     [After  the  River  Wilui,  Asiatic 
Russia,  where  found  ;  suflF.  -ite  (Min.).^ 
MirieraZogy : 

1.  A  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  Idocrase 
(q.v.),  occurring  in  well-defined  doubly- 
terminated  crystals  in  achtaragdite  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Grossularite  (q.v.). 

■wi'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  Viile ;  -y.]  Using  or  capable 
of  using  wiles  ;  subtle,  cunning,  crafty,  sly. 

"  Fiti-Jauiea  knew  every  ufUy  tre^in 
A  tody's  tickle  heart  to  gain." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Luke.  iv.  18. 

wim'-ble,  "  wim-bil,  *  wim'-bel,  *  wym- 
byl,  3.  [Dan.  vimnwl  —  an  auger,  a  tool  for 
boring,  a  parallel  form  to,  or  a  familiar  pro- 
nunciation of  viiulel  =  something  of  a  spiral 
shape,  from  vittd«,  8w.  vinda;  Ger.  winden  = 
to  wind,  to  turn, to  twist ;  hence,  a  vimbU  =  a 
winder  or  turner ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  wenielen  =  to 
pierce  or  bore  with  a  wimble ;  weme  =  a 
wimble.  GimbUt  or  gimlet  is  a  dimiu.  from 
wimble.  ] 

Mech.  :  The  old-fashioned  name  of  the  gim- 
let, then  of  the  brace  ;  a  brace  used  by  marble- 
workers  in  drilling  holes. 

"  [Tliey]  ply  tha  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore." 
Pojie  :  Homer  ;  Odyuey,  ix.  459. 

•  wim'-ble,  *  wym-bel-yn,  •  wym-mel- 

yn,  v.t.  [Wimble,  s.  Cf.  O.  Dut.  vemelen  = 
to  pierce  or  bore  with  an  auger.]  To  bore 
with,  or  as  with,  a  wimble  or  auger. 

"The  solilier  .  .  .  wimbled  a  hole  Into  the  coffin  that 
was  largest."— ffarfterf;  Jlem.  King  Charles  /.,  p.  124. 

•  wim'-ble,  a.  [Connect,  with  Sw.  vimmel, 
in  comp.  vimmdkantig  =  giddy,  whimsical.] 
[Whim  (1),  s.]    Active,  nimble,  quick. 

"  He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  iwiugh  to  houijh  he  leaped  lieht  " 

Spenierr  Shepheards  Calender;  March, 

wim'-brel,  s.    [Wbimbrel.] 

•  wi'-mot,  s.     [See  def] 

I  Bot. :  A  corruption  of  Guimauve  (q.v.). 


WIMPLK. 

(From  a  .Wojiument  in  »'(njnW4 
Church,  .Sufolk.\ 


wim'-ple,  •  wim-p^l,  >.  [A.S.  wimpdt 
cogn.  with  Dut.  \r\mprl  =  &  slrfauier.  a  pen- 
dant ;  Icel.  vimpill ;  Dan.  A  Mw.  vimpel ;  Oer, 
wimpel  —  a  pennon  (whence  Fr.  guimite,  Eug. 
gimp):\ 

tl.  A  co- 
vering of 
silk  or  lin- 
en for  the 
neck,  diiu, 
and  sides 
of  the  face, 
WDrn  usu- 
ally out  of 
doors.  It 
was  often 
bound  on 
the  fore- 
head by  a 
fillet  of 
gold,  plain 
or  set  with 
jewels,  or 
by  a  band 

of  silk.  It  is  still  retained  as  a  conventual 
dress  for  nuns. 

"The  Lord  will  take  away  the  chanReabl©  suit*  of 
apjwrol.  and  the  urimplet."—  Itainh  \\.  22. 

•  2.  A  pendant,  pennon^  tlag,  or  streamer. 
3.  A  winding  or  fold.    (Scotch.) 

"  There's  aye  a  wimple  In  a  lawyer's  clew,"— 3oott.* 
Heart  q/  Midlothian,  cb.  xxlv. 

•  wim'-ple,  v.t.  &  i.      [WiMPLB,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  cover,  as  vrith  a  wimple  or  vail. 

2.  To  lay  in  plaits  or  folds  ;  to  draw  down 
in  f(dds.    (Spenser:  F.  Q..  I.  i.  4.) 

II.  Fig.  :  To  hoodwink. 

"This  icimpled.  whining,  imrbllnd,  wayward  boy." 
Shaketp. :  Looe'i  Labour  t  Lott  UL  L 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  be  laid  in  wimples  or  folds. 

"  with  a  veil  that  wimjiled  everywhere. 

Sprnser:  F.  V-,  VIL  vU  6, 

a.  To  meander.    (Scotch.) 

"  Among  the  bonle,  winding  banlu. 
Where  Doon  rliis,  urimplin,  clear.  ' 

Burnt:  Ballovte^TL, 

3.  To  resemble  or  suggest  wimples  ;  to 
ripple,  as  a  brook. 

"The  patbleaa  wild,  and  wimpling  burn." 

Burun     .Scottish  Song. 

win,  •  wlnne,  •  wln-nen.  •  wynne  (pa.  t. 

*  wayi,  *  wanne,  won,  pa.  par.  won,  *  womun), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  ■winnan  ~  to  fight,  to  labour, 
to  endure  (pa.  t.  wann,  pa.  par.  wunnen) ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  vnnyien  (pa.  t.  won,  pa.  par.  gewon- 
TteH).*  Icel.  vinna  (pa.  t.  vaym,  pa.  par.  unnin) 
z=  to  work,  toil,  win  ;  Dan.  i^inde  (for  vinjie) ; 
Sw.  vinna;  O.  H.  Ger.  winnan;  Ger.  gewin- 
nen  —  to  tight,  to  strive,  to  earn,  to  suffer ; 
Goth,  winnan  (pa.  t.  wann,  pa.  par.  wunnana) 
=  to  sufler.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  gain  by  proving  one's  self  superior  In 
a  contest ;  to  earn  or  procure  by  proving 
one's  self  the  best  in  a  competition  ;  to  be 
victorious  in ;  to  gain  as  victor.  (Followed 
hy  from  oro/wlien  a  person  is  mentioned  from 
wliom  something  is  gained.) 

"To  win  this  easy  match." 

Shakeap. :  King  John,  v.  & 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain  in  any  way,  but  espe- 
cially implying  exertion,  efl"ort,  or  struggle ; 
to  earn  for  one's  sell 

"  Her  husband's  fame  won  in  the  fields." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  107. 

3.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  to  gain  by  fight- 
ing, to  get  possession  of  by  conquest. 

"To  win  back  their  country  by  their  sword*." - 
Arnold  •  Hist,  of  Rome.  i.  116. 

4.  To  earn  or  gain  by  toil  or  as  the  rewaid 
of  labour. 


•  He  kept  that  he  won  lu  the  pestilence, 
For  gold  iu  physic  Is  a  cordl'il," 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  «t     (ProLI 


•  5.  To  accomplish  by  eflbrt :  as,  To  win 
one's  way. 

•  6.  To  attain  or  reach  to.  as  a  goal,  by 
effort  or  struggle  ;  to  gain,  as  the  end  of  one  » 
journey. 

"  When  the  stony  path  began 
By  which  the  naked  jkak  they  im>i." 

Scott.    {A  nnandal4.^ 

•  7.  To  come  up  to  ;  to  overtake,  to  reach. 

"  Even  lo  the  ijorch  he  did  him  win.' 

S,.enier:  F.  Q..  VI.  L  M. 

8.  To  gain  to  one's  aide  or  party,  as  bj 


boil,  b^;  poftt,  J<$^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  5liin,  ben?li;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    ph  =  t 
-cian. -tian  =  Shan.    -tion. -eion  =  shun ; -tion, -§ion  =  zhun.    -clouB, -tious, -alous  =  shua.    -We, -die.  &c.  -  beU  d^L 
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solicitation  or  other  influence;  to  gam  over; 
to  procure  the  favour  or  support  of,  as  for  a 
cause  wliich  one  has  at  heart,  (generally 
followed  by  over.) 

"Pray  heaven  Bbe  win  him." 

SAoAetp.  .■  Ateature/nr  Measure,  li.  2. 

9.  To  attract,  to  please. 

"  Hia  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind 
That  wint  the  eye  Scott :  Kokebii.  V.  16. 

10.  To  allure  to  kindness  or  compliance ;  to 
bring  to  a  favourable  or  compliant  state  of 
mind;  to  gain  or  obtain,  especially  by  solici- 
tation or  courtsliip. 

"  Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  he  uwn." 

ahaheep. :  Sonnet  4L 

*  11.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  induce. 

"Cannot  yourgrace  trinherto  fancy  blmt" 

Stiiikftp. :  Turn  Gentlemen,  ill.  1. 

11.  Mining  :  To  obtain  as  the  result  of  min- 
ing operations  :  as.  To  mn,  ore,  to  win  coaU 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  superior  in  a  contest  or  struggle  ; 
to  be  victorious  ;  to  gain  the  victory  ;  to  be  or 
prove  successful. 

"  That  is  not  the  cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  urin." 
—MacauUiji :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiit 

2.  To  attain  or  arrive  at  any  particular 
state  or  degree  ;  to  bocmne,  to  get.  (Always 
with  an  accompanying  word,  as  an  ailjective 
or  preposition  :  as.  To  win  loose,  to  -win  free, 
to  win  at,  to  win  away.)    {Scotch.) 

••  Vera  weel  I  Now  ye  maun  get  to  Bessy'B  Apron, 
that's  the  muckle  biaid  flit  blue  st-ane— and  then.  I 
think,  wi"  your  help  and  the  tow  together,  I'll  win  at 
je."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

*^  To  win  on  (or  upon) : 

1.  To  gain  favour  or  influence. 

"Yon  express  yourself  yevj  desirons  to  vin  upon 
tlie  judgment  of  your  nuuster.  — Bacon. 

2.  To  gain  ground  on. 

"  The  rabble  ...  will  in  time  unn  upon  power." 

Shaketp. :  Coriotama,  L  1. 

win  (1),  s.  [Win,  ti.l  A  success,  a  victory  ; 
as,  To  score  a  win. 

•win  (2),  s.     [Wind,  s.]    (Scotch.) 

win,  I'.t.  [Win  (-2),  s.]  To  dry,  as  com,  hay, 
or  the  like,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 

wince,  •  wlnche,  *  wlnso,  ♦■winch, 
*  'wyn-syn,    *  ■wynclie,    *  'wynse,   i .  i. 

ro.  Fr.  winchiT,  not  found,  but  necessarily 
the  older  form  of  guincMr,  gxiencUr  =  to 
wriggle,  wince,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  wenken,  wen- 
clun'^  to  wince,  from  mane  =  a  start  aside, 
from  M.  H.  Ger.  wank,  pa.  t.  of  winken  =  to 
move  aside,  to  nod  ;  cogn.  with  Eng.  wink 
(q.v.).] 
•  1.  To  kick. 

"Paul  whom  the  Ixird  hadde  choaun,  long  tyme 
«ynji<i*  agen  the  pricke ."— IPycI^^e .'  Prolog  on  the 
Dedt  of  Apoltlet. 

2  To  twist,  shrink,  or  turn,  as  in  pain  or 
uneasiness;  to  slirink,  as  from  a  blow  or 
pain  ;  to  start  back. 

"Three  himdred  and  seventeen  stripes  were  in- 
flicted: but  the  suflferer  never  toi?tced.  ^Macaulai/ : 
Bilt.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

wince  (1),  s.  [Wince,  v.]  The  act  of  one 
who  winces;  a  start  or  shrinking,  as  from 
pain. 

winje  (2), 'Winze,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
oath.    (Scotch.)    (Burw :  Halloween,  \%n\.) 

winge  (3),  s.   [a.S.  wtna.] 

Dyeing,  £c. :  A  reel  placed  over  the  division- 
wall  between  two  pits,  so  as  to  draw  the  cloth 
from  either,  discharging  it  into  the  other, 
according  as  the  handle  is  turned.  The 
wincing-inachiue  is  a  succession  of  winces 
over  which  the  cloth  passes  continuously  over 
reels  dipping  into  tanks  placed  in  succession, 
and  holding  a  mordant,  a  dye,  soap-suds, 
solution  of  bleaching-powder,  a  chemical  solu- 
tion of  any  kind,  or  water.  The  tanks  are 
called  wince-pits  or  wince-pots. 

'wlnce-pit.  Wince-pot,  s.  [Wince  (3),  s.) 

Wlnc'-er,  s.  [Eng.  winc(e),  V. ;  -er.)  One  who 
winces,  shrinks,  or  kicks. 

"  A   slovenly  vnncer  of   a    confutation."— J/ilton  ' 
Apolon /or  Smectvmnuiu.    (Fref.) 

win'-cej?,  s.  (Probably  a  corruption  of  linsey- 
woolsey,  the  successive  steps  being  linsey- 
wins£y,  then  winsey  or  wincey  alone.] 

rtiSric  .•  A  strong  and  durable  cloth,  plain 
or  twilled,  composed  of  a  cotton  warp  and  a 
woollen  weft.  It  is  much  worn  by  women 
as  skirtings  and  petticoats,  and  a  lighter  class 
is  used  for  men's  shirts. 


winch  (1),  *  'Wlnche,  "  'wynche,  s.  [A.S. 
wince:  cf.  M.  H.  Ger.  m-»te  =  a  beud.-»g  or 
crooking.) 

1.  The  crank,  projecting  handle,  or  lever  by 
wliich  the  axis  of  a  revolving  machine  is 
turned,  as  in  the  windlass,  grindstone,  &e. 

2.  A  reel  on  a  flsliing-rod. 

3  The  most  simple  form  of  hoistiiig- 
inacliine,  consisting  of  a  roller  on  which  tlie 
rope  is  wound,  the  turning-power  being  a 
crank.  It  has  many  mdliBcations  in  respect 
of  its  adaptation  to  cranes  and  derricks.  In- 
creased power  is  obtained  by  placing  a  large 
spur-wlieel  on  the  roller-shaft  and  turnin;;  it 
by  a  pinion  on  the  crank-shaft.  When  on  a 
movable  frame,  with  drum  and  gearing,  and 
adapted  for  hauling  in  the  fall  of  the  hoisting- 
tackle  of  derricks,  &c.,  it  is  called  a  crab 
(q.v.). 
'winoh  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  loinee  (1).  s.] 
A  kick,  as  from  impatience  or  fretfulness,  as 
of  a  horse  ;  a  twist  or  turn. 

"  The  mule  .  .  .  within  two  or  three  uiinchee  oyer, 
threw  him."— Sfteiton ;  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  cb.  I. 

'Winch,  v.i.    [Winch  (2),  s.]    To  kick  with  im- 
patience  ;  to  shrink,  to  wince. 

\Wn'-5he8-ter  (l),  s.    [See  def.) 

1,  Geog. :  The  name  of  the  capital  city  of 
Hampshire,  England. 

•  2.  A  Winchester  pint,  i.e.,  a  quart 

"  Seal'd  Wincltester  of  three-penny  guzxle."  — T. 
Brovm:  Works,  ii.  180. 

•  'Winchester-bushel,  s.  A  dry  mea- 
sure used  in  England  from  the  time  of  Henry 
■VU.  to  the  year  1S36,  when  the  imperial 
bushel  was  made  the  standard  measure.  It 
contained  2150'42  cubic  inches. 

•  'Winchester-goose,  s.  A  cant  term 
for  a  venereal  sore,  -said  to  have  originated 
from  the  public  stews  in  Southwark  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester.   (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  3.) 

Winchester-measure,  s.     The  same 

as  WiNCHESTEB-BUSHEL  (q.V.). 

Wln'-9hes-ter  (2),   s.     [See  def.  and  com- 
pound.)   The  name  of  the  inventor. 

'Winchester-rifle,  Winchester  re- 
peating-rlfle,  s. 

Fire-arms:    A    magazine-rifle    the    reserve 
chamber  of   which    contains  seventeen  car- 
tridges,  which  can  bo  discharged  in  as  many 
seconds. 
win9'-ing,  f.    [Eng.  «OTnec(3),  s.  ; -inj.]    [See 
compound.) 
wlncing-machine,  s.    [Wince  (3), «.] 
•  win'-c6-pipe,  s.    [Wink-a-peep.) 

■wind  (in  poetry  often  'wind)  (1),  •  wlnde, 
•  wynd,  "  wynde,  s.  [A.S.  wind;  cugn. 
with  Dut.  wind;  Icel.  vindr :  Dan.  &  Sw. 
mild;  O.  H.  Ger.  wint ;  Goth,  winds,  winlhs : 
Ger.  wind  ;  Lat.  t>en<us ;  Welsh  gwynt ;  from 
the  Sanso.  root  t'd  =  to  blow.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  direction  from  which  the  wind  may 
blow  ;  a  point  of  the  compass,  especially  one 
of  the  cardinal  points. 

"Come  from  the  four  winds.  O  breath,  and  breathe 
upon  these  alain."— £re*i«'  "XvU.  9. 

3.  Air  artificially  set  in  motion  from  any 
force  or  action. 

"  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword." 
sluikesp. :  Othello,  Ui.  3. 

i.  The  lungs  or  organs  of  breathing. 

"  Blow  tul    thou    burst  thy    wind.~—Shakeip.  : 
Tempest,  i.  1. 

5.  Power  of  respiration  ;  lung-power ;  breath. 
"  Is  not  your  voice  broken!  your  wind  ebortT"— 
Shakesp.  ;  2  Henry  /T,,  L  2. 

•  6.  Breath  modulated  by  the  respiratory 
organs  or  by  an  instrument. 

"  Their  InstrumeDts  were  various  In  their  kind  :  ^ 
Some  for  the  bow.  ami  some  for  breathing  win* 
Dryden  :  Flower  4  i.e.(/.  3*". 

7.  Air  impregnated  with  animal  odour  or 
scent 

■■  To  save  hia  life  be  leapt  into  the  main. 
But  there,  alaa  !  he  could  no  safety  find,._ 
A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  iu  the  urind. 

Swift.    {Toda.) 

8.  -Air  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels  ;  flatulence. 

9.  A  disease  of  sheep  in  which  the  intestines 
are  distended  with  air,  or  rather  affected  with 


a  violent  inflammation.  It  occurs  immediately 
after  shearing. 

10.  That  part  of  tlie  body  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  stomach,  a  blow  on  which  cause? 
temporary  inability  to  breathe.    (Slang.) 

11.  Anything  light  or  insigniticant  as  wind 
such  as  empty  or  idle  words,  idle  threats,  uu 
meaning  talk,  or  the  like. 

"  stop  in  your  wind.' 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i  2. 

•  12.  A  sigh. 

"  storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain.' 
Shakesp. .  Complaini  of  a  Lover.  7. 

IL  Meteor. :  A  current  of  air  moving  in  the 
atmospliere  in  any  direction  or  with  any  veloc- 
ity.    Winds  are   produced  by  variations  of 
temperature  in  ditterent  latitudes,  or  at  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  same  latitude.    Heated 
air  tends  to  ascend,  and,  to  prevent  a  void 
from  arising  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  which  it  has  ascended,  a  current 
of  air  colder,  and  therefore  denser,  takes  its 
place.    This  phenomenon  is  most  obvious  in 
the  tropics,  from  which  hot  rarefied  air  is 
ever  ascending,  one  part  towards  the  North- 
ern,  and    the  other   towards  the   Southern 
Pole.     From  tliese  two  regions,  cold  currents 
of  air  proceed  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  the  ocean  to  supply  the  threatened  void. 
Were  the  earth  at  rest,  the  hot  currents  would 
depart  from,  and   the   cold   currents  strike 
the  equator  at  right  angles,  but  owing  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  more 
quickly  tlian  its  friction  can  carry  the  atmo- 
sphere with  it,   the  latter  is  somewhat  de- 
flected  to    the    westward,   the    hot  current 
leaving  and  the  cold  one  striking  the  equa- 
torial line  at  an  oblique  instead  of  a  right 
angle.    As  the  circles  to  be  traversed  by  tha 
rotating  sphere  or  spheroid  vary  in  magni- 
tude iu  every  latitude,  cyclones  tend  to  be 
generated  which  rotate  in  one  direction,  when 
they  arise  to  the  north,  and  in  another  when 
they    are    generated  south  of   the   equator. 
[Cyclone.]   The  heat  of  the  vertical  or  nearly 
vertical  sun  rarefies  the  atmosphere  in  the 
tropics  over  both  hind  and  water,  not,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  extent.      Land   is  easily 
heated  during  the  day  and  cooled  during  the 
night.     Water  is  less  easily  changed  in  tem- 
perature, hence  every  tropical  island  is  like  a 
separate  furnace,  at  work   during    the  day 
rarefying  the  air  and  sending    it  upwards, 
whilst,  falling  below  the  tempeiature  of  the 
ocean  during  the  night,  it  modifies,  suspends, 
or   reverses    the    process,   especially    if   the 
absence    of    clouds    make    radiation    great. 
Hence,  land  and  sea  breezes  arise  ;  the  former 
blowing  during  the  day  from  the  sea  to  tha 
land,  the  latter  during  the  niglit  in  a  con- 
trary direction.     Next,  every  high  mountain 
is  a  refrigerating  apparatus,  capable  of  send- 
ing   down    its    slope    cooled  air  on  all    its 
sides,  and  consequently  from  every  point  ol 
the  compass.      Even  apart  from  these  local 
complications,    the    higher   the   heated    air 
which  ascends  from  the  tropics   rises,    the 
colder   the  atmospheric    region    into  which 
it  enters ;  it  therefore  ultimately  parts  with 
the  caloric  which  enabled  it  to  ascend,  and 
begins  to  fall,  while  the  cold  polar  currents 
blowing  towards  tlie  equator  become  heated, 
especially  where  their  course  is  over  the  land, 
and  ascend.     Observation  shows  that  in  con- 
sequence of  these  causes,  there  are  eight  prin- 
cipal directions  in  wliich  winds  blow :  from 
the  north,  the  north-east,  the  east,  the  south- 
east, the  south,  the  south-west,  the  west  and 
the  north-west     A  north  wind  is  one  which 
blows  from  the  north,  not  one  blowing  to 
that  region,  and  so  with  the  others.     Classi- 
fied according  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
blow,  winds  are  divided  into  Eegular,  Peri- 
odical, and  Variable  Winds.      The  first  are 
winds  which  blow  all  the  year  round  in  the 
same   direction,    as    the    Trade   winds ;    the 
second   those  which  blow  regularly  at  the 
same  seasons  and   the   same   hours  of  the 
day,  as    the    monsoons,  the    land   and   sea 
breezes,  and  the  siraoom ;   the  third,  whicli 
blow  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  some- 
times in  another,  as  the  prevalent  winds  of 
the  temperate  and  arctic  zones.    The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  is  easily  ascertained  by  a 
vane.    The  average  velocity  of  the  winds  in 
most  countries  may  be  considered  as  about 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  a  second;    if  the 
velocity    is    six    or    seven    feet   the  wind    is 
moderate,  if  thirty  or  thirty-five  it  is  fresh, 
if  sixty  or  seventy  it  is  btroug,  if  eighty  or 
ninety  it  is  a  tempest,  if  ninety  or  over  it  is  a 
hurricane.     r.\NEM0METEH.] 


Bte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
OP,  wore,  wolt  work,  who.  s6n;  mute.  cub.  oiire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  6;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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^  1,  Between  wind  and  water : 

(1)  Lit.:  That  part  of  a  ship's  aide  or  bot- 
tom which  frei^uently  rises  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  tliruuyh  tlie  rolling  of  the  vessel 
or  by  fluctuation  of  the  water's  surface.  Any 
breach  effected  by  a  shot  in  this  jiart  is 
especially  dangerous. 

(2)  Fig. :  Any  part  or  point  generally  where 
a  blow  or  attack  will  most  etl'ectually  iujure. 

2.  Down  the  wiml : 

(1)  LiL :  In  Uie  direction  of  and  moving 
with  the  wind. 

"  (2)  Fig. :  Towards  ruin,  decay,  or  adver- 
sity. 

"  A  man  thnt  Lad  a  greiit  veueratlou  for  au  tuintjEe 
Id  bU  house,  fuuud  tliat  the  more  ho  pmyed  to  it  to 
prosper  hiiu  lu  the  world,  the  more  he  went  down  tho 
tnnd  »\.\\\."~L'£ftrafige. 

3.  How  (or  which  way)  the  wind  blows  (or 
lies) : 

(1)  Lit. :  The  direction  or  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

(2)  Fig. :  The  position  or  state  of  alTaira ; 
how  things  are  going  on,  or  are  likely  to  turn 
out. 

"  lodtciitlons  are  not  wantlug  to  show  tehieh  way  th« 
Whtd  blows."— Field,  Oct.  17.  1SB5. 

i.  7)1  the  wijui's  eye;  In  the  teeth  of  the  wind: 
Toward  the  direct  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows  ;  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  wind. 

5.  Second  wind :  [Second- wind], 

6.  Threesheets  in  the  wind:  Tipsy,  unsteady 
from  drink.    (Slang.)     [Sheet,  s.,  If  (1).] 

7.  To  be  in  the  u'ind :  To  be  about  or  likely 
to  happen  ;  ,to  be  within  the  region  of  surmise 
or  suspicion :  as,  There  is  something  in  the 
wind  now.    [Colloq.) 

8.  To  carry  the  wind : 

Manige :  To  toss  the  nose  as  high  as  the 
ears.    (Said  of  a  horse.) 

9.  To  get  wind  :  (Get  (2),  v.,  ^  29.,  30.]. 

•  10.  To  have  the  wind  of:  To  keep  a  strict 
watch  on. 

"  My  eon  and  I  will  Jutve  the  uind  of  you." 

Shakesp.  :  T^tui  AndronictU,  Iv.  2. 

11.  To  raise  the  wind  :  [Raise,  p.,  %  (7)j. 

12.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind : 

(1)  Lit.  £&  Naut.  :  To  sail  with  the  ship's 
head  as  near  to  the  wind  as  to  fill  the  sails 
without  shaking  them ;  to  sail  as  much  against 
the  direction  of  the  wind  as  possible. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  border  or  act  very  closely  upon 
dishonesty  or  indecency. 

*13.  To  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlivind : 
To  act  wrongly  and  recklessly  with  the  result 
of  future  punishment  for  such  conduct  {Hosea 
viii.  7.) 

•  14.  To  take  vnnd :  To  get  wind  (q.v.). 

"  The  design  .  .  .  might  have  tafcen  vnnd."— North  : 
Life  of  Lord  Qail/ord,  i  lOL 

15.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  one's  sails :  To 
circumvent ;  to  get  or  take  an  advantage  of, 
as  by  one  vessel  sailing  between  the  wind  and 
another  vessel. 

•  16.  M'ind  of  a  ball :  [Wind-contusion.] 

wind-band,  s. 

1.  A  band  of  musicians  who  play  only  or 
principally  on  wind  instruments. 

2.  The  part  of  an  orchestra  which  consists 
of  wind-instruments. 

wind-barrow,  s.    [Wind-carriaoe.] 

•  wind-beam,  s. 

Build.  :  Formerly  a  cross-beam  used  in  the 
principals  of  roofs,  occupying  the  situation  of 
the  collar  in  modern  king-post  roofs. 

Wind-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  MyrtiUus. 
wlnd-blU.  s. 

Scots  Law:  An  aecommodation-blll  ;  a  bill 
of  exchange  granted,  without  value  having 
been  received  by  the  acceptors,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  by  discount, 

wlnd-bore.  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  extremity  of  the  suction- 
pipe  of  a  pump,  usually  covered  with  a  per- 
forated plate  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  substances, 

2.  Min. :  The  pump  at  the  bottom  of  a  set 
of  pumps, 

•  wind-break,  v.t.  To  break  the  wind  of. 

"  I  would  wind-break  ft  male  to  rie  burdens  with 
hot.'— Ford.     {Annandals.) 


*^rlnd-broken,  n.  !Jrnkcn-winded(q.v.). 

wind-oar,  wlnd-barrow,  «.    A  car  or 

barrow  driven  wholly  or  jiartially  by  the 
wind.  The  Chinese  have  sails  on  luirrows,  to 
be  usird  when  the  wind  is  favourable. 

*  wind-ohanglng,  a.    Changing  like  the 

wiinl ;  llckle,   inconsta,nt, 
"  iyind<hanainff  Warwick  now  cftU  L'haiige  no  more." 
Shake4p. :  3  Henry  17..  v.  I. 

wind-chest,  s. 

Music:  An  air-tight  box  in  an  organ  or 
other  wind-iustrunii-nt  played  by  keys,  into 
which  the  air  is  received  from  the  wind-trunk, 
and  from  which  air  is  admitted  by  valve-ways 
through  the  channels  of  the  sound-board,  to 
the  air-ducts  communicating  with  the  respec- 
ti\e  pii>es. 

t  wind-contusion,  s. 

Milit.  Surg. :  A  name  formerly  apj'liod  to 
any  internal  injury  productd  by  a  shot  or 
bullet  without  any  external  mark  of  violence, 
the  injury  itself  being  erroneously  attributed 
to  what  was  called  "the  wind  of  the  ball," 
i.e.,  air  violently  displaced  by  the  velocity  of 
a  projeutile.  It  is  now  known  that  such  in- 
juries arc  produced  either  by  spent  balls  or 
by  projectiles  striking  the  body  at  an  oblique 
angle,  when  the  skin  does  not  always  give 
way,  though  deep-seated  structures,  such  as 
the  muscles,  or  large  organs,  as  the  liver,  may 
be  completely  ruptured  or  crushed. 

wind-outter,  v. 

Music:  In  an  organ-pipe,  the  lip  or  edge 
against  which  the  issuing  sheet  of  air  im- 
pinges. The  vibration  thereby  imparted  is 
comnmnicated  to  the  colnmn  of  air  in  the 
pipe,  producing  a  musical  note  whose  pitch 
is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pipe,  the 
quality  of  the  tone  by  the  size  of  the  pipe 
and  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  &c.,  &c. 

wind-dropsy,  s.  A  swelling  of  the 
belly  from  wind  in  the  Intestines  ;  tympanitis. 

wind-egg,  s.  An  imperfect  egg;  such 
eggs  are  often  produced  by  hens  which  have 
been  injured  or  are  growing  old.  They  are 
frequently  destitute  of  a  shell,  being  sur- 
rounded only  by  a  skin  or  membrane,  or 
sometimes  by  a  very  thin  shell. 

"  Sound  eggs  sltik,  and  such  as  are  addled  swim  :  as 
do  also  ttioae  tinned  hypeiiemia,  or  urind-eggt.'  — 
Broitme:   Vulgur  Errourt.    (Todd.) 

wind-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  ThegenusAnemoneCq.v.).  (2)  Gen- 
tiana  Pneumonanthe.  It  has  an  upright  stem 
four  to  sis  or  eight  inches  high,  and  terminal 
or  axillary  flowers  deep  blue,  with  five  broad 
greenish  lines.  It  grows  in  moist  heathy 
places  in  several  parts  of  England,  Called 
also  Marsh  Gentian.     [Gentian.] 

wind-furnace,  s.    A  bias t-fu mace  (q.v.). 

wind-gall,  s.  A  soft  tumour  on  the  fet- 
lock joints  of  a  horse. 

"  HIa  horse  .  ,  .  full  of  vrind-aallt  and  raied  with 
spavlnB,"— SftaAwp.  .■  Taming  o/ the  Shrew,  Hi.  2. 

wind-gauge,  t  wind-gage,  s. 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
and  force  of  the  wind  ;  an  anemometer  (q.v.). 

2.  An  apparatus  or  contrivance  for  measur- 
ing or  indicating  the  amount  of  the  pressure 
of  wind  in  the  wind-chest  of  an  oigau. 

wind-god,  $. 

Anthrop.  :  A  deity  presiding  over  the  wind. 
This  might  be  one  of  the  principal  gods,  as 
iEolus,  of  classic  mythology  (Homer:  Odyssey 
X.,  Virgil :  jEn.  i.),  with  minor  deities  subject 
to  him  ;  or  one  of  the  minor  deities,  as  among 
the  North  American  Indians  of  the  present 
day.     (See  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha.) 

"In  the  polytheism  of  the  lower  as  of  the  higher 
races  the  wtnd-^odt  are  no  nnknown  figures. '—Twior ; 
Prim-  Cult.  {e<l.  1878).  it  -JSS. 

*  wind-gnn,5.  A  gun  discharged  by  the 
force  of  compressed  air;  an  air-gun.  {Pope: 
Vnnciad,  i.  ISl.) 

wind-batcb,  s. 

Mining:  The  opening  or  place  where  the 
ore  is  taken  out  of  the  earth. 

wind-hole,  d-. 

Min.  :  A  shaft  or  suinp  sunk  to  convey  air  ; 
an  air-sliaft. 

wind-lnstmment,  s. 

Music :  An  instrument  played  by  wind 
forced  into  pipes  or  through  reeds,  by  means 
of  bellows,  or  directly  from  the  mouth  t)f  the 


I><-rfurmer.  An  organ  contains  both  flute 
(line)  and  reed  pipes  ;  harmoniums  and  Ameri- 
c;in  organs  contain  free-reeds.  Flutes,  olxjea, 
citrinets,  and  bassoons  in  an  orchestra  oro 
c;illed  the  w  pud-wind  in  opposition  to  tha 
l>r:iss-wind  instruments,  such  as  trumpets, 
horns,  aud  trombones. 

wind-mill,  5.    [WiNDMiLu] 
wind-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  AneiMine  nenun'o^x. 

wlnd-pnmp,  s.    A  pump  driven  by  • 

wind-wheel. 

\pind-rode,  a. 

Naut.  :  The  same  as  Tide-rode  (q.v.X 
wind-rose,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Ding.:  A  card  or  tahlc,  with  lines 
corresponding  to  the  points  of  thu  compass, 
sliuwing  the  counectiou  of  the  wind  with  tha 
barometer,  &c. 

2.  Hot.:  (1)  Roimeria  hybrida.  [R(Kmeria.] 
(-2)  Papaver  Argemone,  a  British  poppy  with 
small  flowers,  having  narrow  scarlet  petals 
and  a  clavat«  cajisule,  hispid,  with  erect 
bristles  ;  common  in  English  cornfields. 

wind-row,  5. 

1.  A  row  or  line  of  hay  raked  together  for 
the  purpose  of  being  rolled  into  cocks  or 
heaps ;  also  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  in  a  row 
one  against  another,  in  order  that  the  wind 
may  blow  between  them. 

"Tlie  grasse  .  ,  .  muat  be  tedded,  broujjht  luto 
windrowet,  and  tamed  eftsooues  with  the  Buimft"^ 
P.  HoUand:  Plinie.  bk.  xviti..  ch.  xxvUl. 

2.  The  green  border  of  a  field  dug  up  in 
order  to  carry  the  earth  on  other  land  to  mend 
it. 

3.  A  row  of  peats  set  up  for  drying,  or  a 
row  of  pieces  of  turf,  sod,  or  sward,  cut  in 
paring  and  burning. 

wind-row,  v.t.  To  rake  or  gather  into 
wind-rows. 

wind-sail,  5. 

1.  Nant.  :  A  canvas 
tube  used  as  a  wind- 
conductor,  having  its  , 
ojwn  mouth  presented 
towards  the  wind,  or  in 
the  direction  of  motion, 
as  on  board  a  steamship, 
where  it  is  used  to  di- 
rect a  current  of  air 
down  into  the  engine- 
room  to  moderate  the 
intense  heat  and  im- 
prove the  draught  of 
the  flres.  The  wind-sail  fs  used  quite  com- 
monly on  ships  to  ventilate  and  cool  the 
cabins  and  "  'tween  decks,"  especially  on 
board  vessels  in  tropical  climates. 

2.  One  of  the  vanes  or  sails  of  a  windmilL 
wind-Shake,  *  wind-shock,  3. 

Veg.  Pathol. :  Anemosis,  a  condition  of 
timber  which  has  caused  it  to  part  asunder 
at  the  circular  lines  of  junction  connecting 
the  several  zones  of  wood.  The  defect  is  not 
discovered  till  the  timber  is  felled,  for  there 
is  no  external  evidence  of  iti  existence.  Wind- 
shake  is  popularly  attributed  to  the  agitation 
produced  by  violent  winds,  but  Berkeley 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  arises  from 
lightning  or  from  frost. 

"  The  vfnci-jAor-A  isa  bmlse  and  shiver  throughout 
the   tree,  though    not   coostautly   vi&i\>\ii.' —Evelyn: 

SyU-a. 

*  wind-shaked,  a.  Driven  and  agitated 
by  the  wind. 

"The  wind-xh-tked  surge.'       Shakeap. :  Othello,  li  L 

'  wind-Shaken,  a.  Trembling  and  totter- 
ing in  the  wind. 

"  The  oak  not  to  l>e  wind-*haken.' 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  V.  % 

*wind'Shock,  s.     [Wind-shake.] 

•  'Wind-side,  5.    The  windward  side, 
'  \rind-sucker,  5. 

1.  Lit.  tt  Ornith.  :  A  windhover  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  person  ready  to  pounce  on  any 
person  or  on  any  blemish  or  weak  point. 

"  ^rind-swift,  a.    Swift  as  the  wind. 

•■  Therefore  hath  the  wind-twift  Cupid  wlntra." 

Shakfjtp.  :  Homeo  i  Juliet,  IL  i. 

'  wind-tight,  a.  So  tight  as  to  exclud* 
the  wind. 

"Oottatfes  not  high  huUt.  yet  irtnd-UgfU  *aA  wtim^ 
tlghL"— &/>.  noli     lirmaint,  p.  «. 


WIND-SAIU 


bSil,  b6^ ;  p6iit,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln.  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -in^* 
-dan,  -tian  =  shaui.   -tlon,  -sIob  =  sh^ ;  -tion,  -«lon  =  zbiizL   -clons.  -tlons,  -aloos  -  shus.   -ble.  -die.  Ac  =  bel,  deL 
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wind-trunk,  s. 

ihtsic:  The  air-duct  which  couducts  air 
from  the  bellows  to  the  wind-chest  of  an 
organ  or  similar  instrument. 

wind-way,  5. 

Mining  :  A  passage  for  air. 

wind-wheel,  s.  a  wheel  acted  upon  by 
the  wind  and  used  to  communicate  power. 
Among  its  familiar  applications  are  tiie  wind- 
mill, wind-pump,  and  anemometer. 

*  wind-worn,  a.  Worn  or  battered  by 
the  wind  or  weather. 

"  Ita  whtd-vrom  battlements  are  goue." 

Si/ron  :  ChUde  Barold,  lil.  22. 

*wind  (2),  s.  {Wind  (2),  v.]  A  windin-  a 
turning,  a  bend  :  as,  The  road  takes  a  ivind  to 
the  right. 

Hind  (1)  (pa.  t.  umuUd),  v.t.     [Wind  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  give  wind  to  with  the  mouth;  to 
blow  ;  to  sound  by  blowing. 

"  Eai:h  to  Loch  Rudzh's  luarRla  spriiig  ; 
Tliat  blast  was  vnnded  by  the  King  i* 

Scott :  Lord  cff  the  /ales,  iv.  IB. 

IT  In  this  sense  the  word  is  pronounced 
iPiJid,  and  the  pa.  t.  is  commonly  wound, 
through  confusion  with  Wind  (2),  v. 

2.  To  perceive  or  follow  by  the  wind  or 
scent ;  to  scent ;  to  nose,  as  a  hound. 

"  Unluckily  they  heaid  or  winded  na  before  we  saw 
tbem."~Field.  Feb.  U.  1888. 

3.  To  expose  to  the  wind  ;  to  winnow,  to 
ventilate. 

4.  To  drive,  ride,  or  cause  to  run  fast,  so  as 
to  render  scant  of  wind  or  breath  ;  to  put  out 
of  breath. 

5.  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  enable  hira 
to  recover  his  breath  or  wind ;  to  breathe. 

5]  To  wind  a  ship: 

Naut.  :  To  bring  it  round  until  the  head 
occupies  the  place  where  the  stern  was,  so 
that  the  wind  may  strike  the  opposite  side. 

wind  (2)  (pa.  t.  *  vxtnd,  *  world,  *  winded, 
wound,  pa.  par.  wound,  *  wonde,  *  wunden, 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  windan,  (pa.  t.  wand,  loond,  pa, 
par.  vmnden);  cogn.  with  Dut.  winden;  Icel. 
viiida;  Dan.  vinde  ;  Sw.  vi-nda  =  to  squint; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wintan ;  Ger.  vnmlen  (pa,  t.  vxind,  pa. 
par.  gewundeii);  Goth.  winda7i  (in  comjiosi- 
tion).  From  the  same  root  come  wend,  wander, 
wonder,  icand,  &c] 

A*  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  turn  in  this  and  tbat  direction  ;  to 
cause  to  turn  or  move  in  various  directions. 

"  Dress,  and  undress,  turn  and  vfiiid  me." 

Heaum.  4  Flet. :  The  A'oW«  Gentleman.  It 

2.  To  turn  round  on  an  axis  or  some  fixed 
object ;  to  form  coils  or  convolutions  of  round 
■omething ;  to  twine,  to  twist,  to  wreathe  ;  to 
roll  round  ;  to  form  into  a  ball. 

**  To-morrow  I  must  be  Pipps  who  mnd$  sUk 
The  whole  year  round." 

H.  Browning:  Pippa  Passes,  l\. 

3.  The  same  as  To  wind  up  (iii.) :  as,  To  wind 
ft  watch. 

4.  To  entwist,  to  enfold,  to  encircle. 

"  I  will  wind  thee  in  mine  arms," 
Shakesp. :  Afidsummer  A'i^ht't  Dream,  iv.  1. 

*  5.  To  pursue  by  following  the  twinings  or 
windings  of;  to  chase  by  winding. 

*  6.  To  turn  by  shifts  or  expedients. 

*•  He  endeavours  to  wind  and  turn  himself  every 
my  to  evade  its  force." — Waterland. 

*  7.  To  introduce  by  insinuation  ;  to  worm. 

"To  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tj-rannical." 

ShakeSp.  :  Cori-jlanus,  lit  S. 

*  8.  To  change  or  vary  at  will ;  to  bend  or 
turn  to  one's  pleasure ;  hence,  to  exercise 
complete  control  over. 

"He  mifhtunrKi  and  turn  oar  constitution  at  hlB 
pleasure." — A  ddieon. 

*  n.  Naut. :  To  warp, 

"The  Hollanders  .  .  .  layd  out  haulaers.  and  tcound 
theiuselues  out  of  the  way  of  vi.'~Backluyt:  Voyages, 
iii,  710. 

B.  Intransitive : 

\.  To  turn,  to  change,  to  twlet. 

2.  To  turn  or  coil  round  something :  as, 
Vines  wind  round  a  pole. 

3.  To  have  a  circular  or  spiml  direction. 

4.  To  turn,  twist,  or  bend  ;  to  have  a  course 
marked  by  bendings  or  windings ;  to  meander, 

"  He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  V.  71. 

5.  To  advance  or  make  one's  way  by  bend- 


ings or  windings  ;    to    move    in    a   winding 
course. 

"  At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood.' 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  xll, 
6.  To  have  a  twisting  or  uneven  surface,  or 
a  surface  whose  parts  do  not  lie  in  the  same 
plane,  aa  a  piece  of  wood. 

•  7.  To  fetch  a  compass  ;  to  make  an  in- 
direct advance. 

"  Spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  luve  with  circumstance." 

Shaketp.     Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  L 

H  1.  To  wind  o§ :  To  unwind,  to  uncoil, 

*  2.  To  wind  out  o/:  To  be  extricated  ;  to 
escape. 


3.  To  wind  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  coil  up  into  a  email  compass  or  ball, 
as  a  skein  of  thread  ;  to  form  into  a  ball  or 
coil  round  a  bobbin,  reel,  or  the  like. 

(6)  To  tighten,  as  the  strings  of  certain 
musical  instruments,  so  as  to  bring  them  to 
the  proper  pitch  ;  to  put  in  tune  by  stretching 
the  strings  over  the  pegs. 

"  Wind  up  the  slacken'd  strings  of  thy  lute." 

IVallsr :  Cbloris  &  ffylaa. 

(c)  To  bring  into  a  state  of  renewed  or 
continued  motion,  as  a  watch,  clock,  or  the 
like,  by  coiling  anew  the  spring  or  drawing  up 
the  weights. 

"  I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  jeweL"  —  S7iai«p,  ; 
Twelfth  A'ight,  il.  6. 

(d)  To  bring  to  a  conclusion,  as  a  speech 
or  operation  ;  to  arrange  for  a  final  settlement 
of,  as  a  business  ;  specif.,  in  law,  to  close  a 
business  or  company,  balance  the  accounts, 
and  distribute  the  assets  :  as,  The  company 
was  ordered  to  be  wound  up. 

*  (e.)  To  restore  to  harmony  or  concord  ;  to 
bring  to  a  natural  or  healthy  state. 

"  Th'  uuchauped  and  Jarring  senses,  O  wind  up. 
Of  this  child-changed  father. " 

Shakesp. .-  Lear,  iv.  7. 

(/)  To  bring  to  a  state  of  great  tension  ; 
to  subject  to  severe  struin  or  excitement ;  to 
put  on  the  stretch. 

"Thus  they  wound  up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and 
treacherously  made  use  of  tliut  xuhru^ity ."—Atterbury. 

*  ig)  To  raise  or  bring  to  a  certain  state 
or  stage  by  degrees  ;  to  incite. 

"  These  he  did  bo  wind  up  to  bia  purpose,  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  Qovurt.^— Bay  ward, 

*  (ft)  To  prepare  for  continued  movement, 
action,  or  activity  ;  to  arrange  or  adapt  for 
continued  operation  ;  to  give  fresh  or  con- 
tinued activity  or  energy  to ;  to  restore  to 
original  vigour  or  order. 

"  Fate  eeemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years." 
Dryden.     (Todd.) 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  come  to  a  conclusion ;  to 
conclude,  to  finish. 

"  Just  like  the  winding  up  of  some  design 
Well  form'd,  upon  the  crowded  theatre," 

Dryden  :  Love  Triumphant,  v, 

Wind-np,  s.  The  conclusion,  settlement, 
or  final  adjustment  of  any  matter,  as  of  a 
speech,  business,  meeting,  entertainment,  or 
the  like  ;  the  close. 

"There  will  be  four  days'  more  sport  this  week  in 
the  Midlands,  with  a  witid-up  at  Sandowu  Park.' — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  5,  1887. 

*  wln-daoe,  *  wyn-dace,  s.    [Windlass.] 

wind'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.   [Eng.  wind  (i),  a. ; 
-age.] 

1.  Ordnance: 

(1)  The  difference  between  the  bore  of  the 
gun  and  the  diameter  of  the  shot  fired  there- 
from. It  varies  from  15  inches  to  9  inches  for 
spherical  projectiles.  Rifled  guns  are  intended 
to  avoid  windage,  various  kinds  of  packing 
and  sabots  being  used  to  fill  up  the  space 
around  the  projectile. 

"  In  the  case  of  muule-loaders  a  certain  amount  of 
clearance  or  'windage'  has  to  be  allowed  for  ' — Daily 
News.  Oct  19,  1B86. 

(2)  The  rush  or  concussion  of  the  air  pro- 
ducrd  by  the  rapid  passage  of  a  shot. 

(3)  The  influence  of  the  wind  in  deflecting  a 
missile,  as  a  ball,  arrow,  or  the  like,  from  ita 
direct  path  or  aside  from  the  point  or  object 
at  which  it  is  aimed  ;  also,  the  amount  or  ex- 
tent of  such  deflection. 

2.  Surg. :  The  same  as  Wind-contusion 
(q.v.). 

w^d'-bS.g,  s.    [Eng.  wi7id  (1),  s,,  and  fco^.l 
A  bag  inflated  with  wind  or  air:  hence,  figura- 


tively, a  man  of  mere  wurds ;  an  empty,  noisy 
pretender. 

*  wind-ball,  s.  (Eng.  wind  (l),  s,,  and  ball.] 
A  ball  inflated  with  air. 

"  Pulfed  up.  as  it  were  a  unndbalL'—Puttenham: 
£nglUh  Poetie,  bk.  111,,  ch-  vL 

wind'-boiind,  a.  [Eng,  wind  (1),  s.,  and 
bound,  a..]  Prevented  from  sailing  by  contrary 
winds. 

"  No  matter  thoujih  this  fleet  be  lost, 
Or  that  lie  windbound  on  tlie  coast." 

Prior :  Merviiry  A  Cupid, 

•  Wind'-br6a9lx,  s.  [First  element  Eng, 
wind;  second  probably  a  corruption  of  Ger. 
bratsche  =a  viola  or  tenor  violin,]  A  hurdy- 
gurdy  or  vielle. 

"  Endeavouring  to  fumble  out  a  flue  aooftta  upon  r 
windbroach."—T.  Brown  :    Works,  IL  234. 

*  winde  (1),  v.i.    [Wind  (2),  v.] 

•  winde  (2),  v.i.    [Wend,  v.] 

wind'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  wind  (l),  v. ;  -er.]  A 
blow  which  deprives  one  of  breath.    (Slang.) 

wind'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  udnd  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  winds  ;  specifically  : 

S)  A  machine  for  winding  yarn,  cotton,  or 
on  reels,  shuttles,  bobbins,  &,c.    [Bobbin- 
winder.] 

(2)  A  person  who  winds  cotton,  yam,  thread, 
or  the  like. 

"  Wherein  the   winder  shows  hia  workmanahip  so 
rare."  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion.  a.  8. 

(3)  A  plant  that  winds  or  twists  itself  round 
others. 

"  Winders  and  cre^^rs,  Rs  Ivy  and  briony,"— Bacon  .- 
Naturall  Bittorie.  (  5a6. 

(4)  An  instrument  for  winding  up  a  machine 
worked  by  springs. 

"  To  keep  troublesome  servants  out  of  the  kitchen. 
leave  the  iriiider  sticking  on  the  jack."— Swift.-  Erec- 
tions to  Servants. 

(5)  The  winding-step  of  a  staircase. 

wind'-er,  v.t    [Wind  (1),  s.] 

h  To  fan  ;  to  clean  grain  with  a  fan.  (Prov.) 
•  2.  To  wither,  to  fade,  to  fall. 

"  The  herb  .  .  .  would  .  .  tcinder  and  die,"—/* 
Bottand:  Ptinie.  bk.  xix..  ch,  Ui, 

Win'-der-mere,  s.    [See  def.) 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  parish  and  lake  eight 
miles  north  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland^  Eng- 
land, 

Windermere-charr,  s. 

Ichihy. :  Salmo  willughbii. 

wind'-f&U,  s:     [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  fall.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  Something  blown  down  by  the  wind,  as 

fruit  from  a  tree,  or  trees  in  a  forest. 

"  Crossing  tracts  of  burnt  timber  or  wind/aUs,  where 
the  huge  logs  lay  jiiled  over  each  other  lu  mextricalila 
confusion,  "—/"(eirf.  Feb.  17,  1887. 

2.  A  violent  gust  of  wind  rushing  from 
coast  ranges  and  mountains  to  tlie  sea, 

3.  The  track  of  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  in  a 
forest  where  the  trees  are  laid  prostrate, 
(Amer.') 

"  These  windfalls  were  great  v'^ces  for  rabbits  and 
p&TiTiilgea,"— Hammond :  Wild  Piorthem  Scenes,  p.  220. 

II,  Fig. :  An  unexpected  piece  of  good  for- 
tune, as  an  unexpected  legacy. 

"  As  a  body,  the  farmers  foujid  the  rlnderi>e9t  a 
uindfaH'—BrUtth  (Quarterly  Review,  Ivii.  213.  (itTa.) 

*  wind'-f^U-en,  a.     [Eng.  wind  (1),  8.,  and 
fallen.]     Blown  down  by  the  wind, 
"  Win4fallen  sticks."       Drayton :  PolyOlbion,  a.  IS. 

Wind'-hdv-er,  s.    [Eng.  wind,  s. ;  and  hover^ 
v.    (See  extract.)] 

Ornith.  :  Falco  tinnunculus.  By  many 
authorities  it  has  been  separated  from  the 
genus  Falco,  and  made  the  type  of  a  genus, 
Tinnunculus,  with  the  specific  name  alau- 
darius.    [Kestbeu] 

"  It  has  acquired  the  name  of  wtndhoeer  from  its 
habit  of  remaining  with  outapre-sd  tail  suspended  In 
the  air.  the  hea<i  on  these  occasions  nlwaya  pointing 
to  windward  ;  and  it  Is  also  called  Stonegall  orStan- 
oeli."— yarrell .  Brit.  Birds  {ed.  ith),  U  •!% 

wind'-i-ness,  *  wind-i-nesse,  «.     [Eng. 

windy ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  windy  or 
tempestuous  ;  boisterousness  :  as,  The  windi- 
ness of  the  weather. 

2.  Fulness  of  wind  ;  flatulency, 

"For  to  represse  the  said  windinewe and flatnoeitle.* 
—P.  Holland:  Pitnie,  bk.  xxviil..  cU.  xlx. 


ftte,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fSll.  fotber;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
or*  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  son ;  mnto-  cub,  ciire.  ^nite,  our,  rule»  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  ca  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  an  =  lew. 
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3.  Tenijenc^to  produce  wind  or  flatuU'iicy. 

"  8eua  luMt  somewhnt  ot  lU  windinau  by  iIvcolV 
tog."— Bacon."  -Vat.  BiMUny. 

•4.  Tumour;  pufflness. 

"The  swelling  ttindineu  of  macb  knowledge," — 
BrvretMod :  On  Lani;u'iue. 

wind'-mg»  '  wynd-ynge,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  a. 
[Wind  (2),  v.] 

A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

^,Asadj.:  Turning;  twisting;  bending; 
crooked.    (Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xviii.  606.) 

C.  As  substatUive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  twisting,  curling,  or  bending. 

2.  A  turn  or  turning ;  a  bend  ;  a  curve ; 
flexure ;  meander. 

"  A  bin  which  looks  down  on  the  Vftndtnffi  of  the 
Seine."— ifocau/ai/:  Siit.  Eng..  ch.  x. 

3.  A  twist  in  any  surface,  so  that  all  its 
parts  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane  ;  the  same 
as  casting  or  warping.    (Gwilt.) 

n.  Naut. :  A  call  by  the  boatswain's 
whistle. 

winding-engine,  & 

Min. :  A  hoisting  steam-engiue  employed  to 
draw  up  ore,  &c.,  from  a  mine. 

wlndlng-macMne,  s,  [Winder  (2),  5. 
0)-] 

winding-sheet, '  wyndynge-shete, 
«. 

L  Tlie  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 

"  I  look  upon  ye  like  my  winding-theet. 
The  cofflu  <A  my  greatuees,  uay.  my  grave." 

Beaum.  A  Ftet. :  Prophttea,  v.  3. 

2.  A  piece  of  tallow  or  wax  hanging  down 
from  a  burning  candle.  Ilegarded  by  the 
superstitious  as  an  omen  of  death. 

wlnding-atairs,  s.  pi.  Stairs  ascending 
in  a  spiral  line  around  a  solid  or  open  newel. 

winding-sticlES,  s.  pi. 

Joinery :  Two  sticks  or  strips  of  wood 
placed  across  the  two  ends  of  a  board  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  a  plane  surface,  or  if 
it  warps  or  wiuds. 

winding-taokle,  s. 

Naiit. :  A  purchase  of  one  fixed  three-sheave 
block,  and  a  movable  double  or  treble  block, 
suspended  from  a  lower-mast  head,  and  used 
in  getting  in  or  off  heavy  freight,  stores,  or 
armament. 

Wtnd'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  vxiTiding ;  -ly.]  In 
a  winding,  circuitous,  or  meandering  manner. 

wind -lass  (1),  *wlnd-ase,  'wind-as, 
*wlnd"-las.  "  wind-lasse, "  wjmd-ace, 

t.  [The  spelling  is  a  corruption  due  to  popular 
etymology  (as  if  from  wind  (2),  v.,  and  kice), 
and  to  confusion  with  windlass  (2),  s.  (q.v.). 
From  Icel.  vintldsa  =  a  windlass,  lit.  =  a 
winding-pole,  from  vinda  =  to  wind,  and  ass 
=  a  pole,  rafter,  yard  of  a  sail,  &c. ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  winflas,  and  O.  Dut.  windaes  =:^& 
windlass.  The  I  is  therefore  excrescent,  and 
may  have  crept  in  through  the  influence  of 
windle  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  weights,  such 
as  coals,  from  a  pit,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
der or  roller  moving  on  an  axle  supported 
on  a  frame,  and  turned  by  levers  inserted  in 
square  holes  cut  in  the  cylinder,  or  by  a  crank 
fitted  on  to  one  or  both  ends  of  the  axle.  The 
end  of  a  rope  or  chain  is  attached  to  the 
cylinder,  and  the  other  to  the  weight,  which 
IB  raised  by  the  rope  beins  shortened  in  pass- 
ing round  the  roller.  Smaller  hoisting  engines 
turned  by  cranks  are  called  winches.  [Winch, 
(1),  s.]  The  windlass  used  on  board  ships  for 
raising  the  anchor  or  obtaining  a  purchase  on 
other  occasions,  consists  of  a  large  horizontal 
roller  journaled  in  standards  (windlass-bitts), 
and  rotated  by  handspikes  or  other  means.  It 
differs  from  the  capstan  principally  in  the 
horizontality  of  its  axis.  The  windlass  is  a 
modification  of  the  wheel  and  axle  (q.v.). 

"  The  tffindlaa  is  a  sort  of  large  roller,  used  to  wind 
In  the  cable  or  beave  ap  the  anchor.' — Falconer: 
Bhipurreck,  ch.  1..  note  a 

2.  A  handle  by  which  anything  is  turned  ; 
specifically,  a  winch-like  contrivance  for  bend- 
ing tlie  arblast,  or  crossbow  (q.v.). 

"  The  arblast  was  a  croaabow,  the  uHndlace  the 
iDftchiue  Qsed  in  beading  that  weapon."— ^oCf-  Jvan. 
fcw.  ch.  ixviiL     INote.) 

windlass-bitts.  s.    [Win-dlabs  (1), «.,  I., 

BlTT.l 


*  wind  -lass  (2),  *  wlnd-lace,  *  wlnd- 
lasse,  *  wlnd-lesse.  s.  [Apparently  com- 
pounded of  wind  (2),  and  tact,  the  old  sense 
of  which  was  a  snare  or  bit  of  twisted  string.) 

1.  A  circuit ;  a  circular  way,  rout*?,  or 
course  ;  a  circle,  a  compass. 

"  Bidding  them  fetcho  a  virtdluMi«  a  gnate  waye 
about'—OoWtuffe.'  Cmsar,  fol.  206- 

2.  Any  indirect  or  artful  course ;  art  and 
contrivance  ;  indirect  advances  ;  shift,  sub- 
tleties. 

"  And  thua  do  wo  of  wladom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlacet  and  with  aaaaya  of  bia-*." 

ShaJc«*p. :  Baml«t.  IL  1. 

'wind' -lass  (1).  v.t.  or  i.  [Windlass  (1).  s.] 
To  use  a  windlass;  to  raise  something  by,  or 
as  by  a  windlass. 

■'  None  of  our  unndla4»ing  will  ever  bring  her  up."— 
Miu  Kdgvaorth  :  Het«n,  ch.  xIt. 

*  wind'-lass  (2),  v.i.     [Windlass  (2),  5.] 

1.  To  take  a  circuitous  path ;  to  fetch  a 
compass. 

"  A  skilful  woodsman  by  windlauing  preneutly 
gets  a  shoot,  which,  without  taking  a  compaaa.  .  .be 
could  nerer  have  obtained.*'— Hammond, 

2.  To  adopt  an  indirect,  artful,  or  canning 
course  ;  to  have  recourse  to  shiftsorsubtleties. 

"  She  la  not  so  much  at  leisure  as  to  tuindiau  or  um 
craft  to  aatt&fy  ihem.'— Hammond. 

*  wind-latch,  s.    [Windlass,  a.) 

*  win' -die,  "win' -del,  s.  [A.S.  windel  =  a 
woven  basket,  a  reel,' from  windan  =  to  wind 
(q.v.).] 

•  1.  A  winch,  wheel  and  axle,  or  windlass. 

2.  A  kind  of  reel;  a  turning-frame  upon 
which  yarn  is  put  to  be  wound  off.  (Scott : 
Pirate,  ch.  vii.) 

wlndle  -  strae,    windle  -  straw,   s. 

[A.S.  windelstreow,  from  wiudd,  and  streow  = 
straw  (q.v.). J 
Botany : 

1.  Crested  dog's-tail  grass  ;  bent  grass. 

"I  had  rather  that  the  rigs  of  TllUetndlem  l>are 
nothiug  but  vjindle-^raei."  —  Scott :  Old  MarUUUy, 
ch.  vli. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  old  stalks  of  various  species 
of  grass  (Britten  &  Holland),  specially  (1)  Cy- 
nosurus  cristatus,  (2)  the  Spreading  Silky  Bent 
Grass  (Agrostis  or  Apera  Spica-venti). 

""  wind-less,  *wlnd-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  wind 
(1),  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Free  from  or  unaffected  by  wind ;  calm, 
smooth. 

2.  Wanting  or  having  lost  the  wind;  out  of 
bi^ath ;  breathless. 

•*  The  wearle  hounds  at  last  retire. 

Windieue."      Fairfax :  Godfrey  qfBovloffne,  vlL 

*wind'-lift,  3.  [Prob.  from  Eng.  vnnd  (2), 
v.,  and  li/t.]    A  windlass. 

"  The  author  intends  no  good  in  all  this,  but  brings 
it  in  as  a  idndlifl  to  beave  up  a  gross  acaDdal."— 
North  :  Examen.  p.  85*. 

wind'  -  mill,    '  wind  -  mnlle,  *  wynd  - 

mylle,  s.     {Eng.  loind  (1),  s.,  and  mill.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  mill  which  receives  its  motion  by 
the  wind  acting  on  sails,  and  which  is  used 
for  grinding  grain,  raising  or  pumping  water, 
and  other  purposes.  When  wind  is  employed 
as  the  first  mover  of  machinery,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied in  two  ways :  (1)  by  receiving  it  upon 
sails  which  are  nearly  vertical,  and  which 
give  motion  to  an  axis  nearlv  horizontal,  in 
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which  case  the  ra.. 
chine  is  called  a 
vertical  windmill  ; 
or  (2)  by  receiving 
it  upon  vertical 
sails  which  move 
in  a  horizontal 
plane,     and     give  ^ 

motion  to  a  vertical  axis,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  a  horizontal  windmill.  Sometimes  the 
whole  mill  is  made  to  turn  upon  a  strong 
vertical  post,  and  is  then  called  a  post  mill ; 
but  more  cnmnionly  the  roof  or  head  (f)  only 
revolves,  carrj'ing  with  it  the  wind-wheel  and 
its  shaft,  tliis  weight  being  supported  on  fric- 
tion rollers.     In  the  cut,  which  is  a  section  of 


thf  upper  iMirt  of  a  vertical  windmill,  the 
sails  or  vaiiLS  AA  arc  attached  by  the  frames 
to  the  extremities  of  the  principal  axis  or 
wind-shaft  (b),  which  Is  set  nearly  horizon- 
tally, so  that  the  sails  revolve  in  a  plane 
nearly  vertical,  and  give  motion  to  the  driving- 
wheel  (c),  whicli  in  its  turn  communicates 
motion  to  the  shaft  (d)  and  the  machinery 
connected  with  it.  As  it  is  necessary  that 
the  extremity  of  the  wind-shaft  must  always 
be  placed  so  as  to  point  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  a  large  vane  or  weather- 
cock (b)  is  placed  on  the  side  which  ts 
opposite  the  sails,  thus  turning  them  always 
to  the  wind.  But  in  large  mills  the  motion  is 
regulated  by  a  small  supplementary  wind- 
wheel,  a  pair  of  sails  occupying  the  place  of 
the  vane,  and  situated  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
principal  wind-wheel.  When  the  windmill  is 
in  its  proper  position  with  the  shaft  parallel 
to  the  wind,  these  supplementary  sails  do  not 
turn  ;  but  when  the  wind  changes  they  are 
immediately  brouglit  into  action,  and,  by 
turning  a  series  of  wheel- work,  they  gradually 
bring  round  the  head  to  its  proper  position 
On  account  of  the  inconstant  nature  of  the 
motion  of  the  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  provision  for  accoirimodating  the  resist- 
ance of  the  sails  to  the  degree  of  violence  with 
which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  done  by 
clothing  and  unclothing  the  sails  ;  that  is,  by 
covering  with  canvas  or  thin  boards  a  greater 
or  smaller  portion  of  the  frame  of  the  sails 
according  to  the  force  of  the  wind. 

•2.  Fig.:  A  visionary  project  orscheme ,  a 
fancy ;  a  chimeera. 

'■  He  lived  and  died   with  general   councils  in  his 

eite,  with   tnndmiUi  of  uiitoti  to  concord  Kome  and 
ngland.   EDgl&inl  aud    Rotue,   Germany  with  them 
both."— ffacfer  Life  of  WUUam*.  i.  102. 

wlndmill-oap,  s.  The  movable  upper 
story  of  the  wind-wlieel  which  turns  to  pro- 
sent  the  sails  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

windmill-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Desmodi^im  gyrans, 

windmill-propeller,  s.  An  applica- 
tion of  a  wind-wheel  to  the  propulsion  ctf  a 
boat. 

* wind'-mil-l^,  a.  [Eng.  windmill;  -y.) 
Abounding  with  windmills. 

"  A  tciitdmiUy  country  this,  though  the  wiudmilli 
are  so  damp  and  rickety."— ZMcAenj;  Cncmnmerciai 
Traveiler,  ixr. 

*  win'-dore,  s.  [Eng.  wind  (l),  8.,and  dore-= 
door,  from  an  idea  that  window  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  these  words.)    A  window. 

"  Nature  has  made  mau's  heart  no  teindorea. 


win'-dow,   *win-dowe,   *  win -doge, 
•wln-dohe,  "wyn-dow^,  "wyn-dowe, 

s.  [Lit.  wind-eye,  i.e.,  an  eye  or  hole  for  the 
wind  to  enter  at  ;  an  opening  for  air  and 
light  (cf.  A,S.  edgdura  =  eye-door).  From 
Icel.  vindauga=&  window,  lit.  =  wind-eye, 
from  vindr  =:  wind,  and  auga  =  an  eye  ;cog^. 
with  Dan.  vindere  =  a  window  ;  ct  vind  = 
wind,  and  die  =  an  eye.] 

I.  Lit.  £  Arch. :  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a 
building,  originally  for  ventilation  ;  afterwards 
an  aperture  for  the  admission  of  light,  pro- 
tected by  mica,  oiled  linen,  horn-paper,  or 
glass.  In  modem  houses  this  opening  is 
usually  capable  of  being  opened  and  shut, 
either  by  casements  or  sashes,  except  in  the 
case  of  large  sliops,  or  the  like.  The  sashes 
contain  panes  of  glass,  which  are  made  of 
various  sizes,  and  sliile  in  frames.  [Dooblb- 
wiNQ,  Double-window,  Jamb,  Lintel,  Sill.) 

"But    soft  I  what  )ight    through    yonder  ttindott 
breaks?"        Shakap.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet.  IL  2. 

IL  Fig\iralively : 

I,  An  aperture  or  opening  resembh'ng  a 
window,  or  suggestive  of  a  window. 

'■  The  irindowof  my  heart,  mine  eye." 

Shaketp.  :  Love'f  Labour't  boat,  T.  %. 

*  2.  The  sash  or  other  thing  that  covers  an 
aperture. 

"  To  thee  I  commend  my  watchful  aonl 
fce  1  let  fall  the  witidriwt  ol  mine  eyea." 

Shakeip. :  Richard  III.,  V.  a 

*  3.  A  figure  fonned  by  lines  crossing  each 
other,  as  in  a  lattice-window, 

'■  The  favourite  .  .  .  makes  great  clatter, 
Till  he  has  teindoai  on  his  bread  and  butter.* 
King :  On  CMker%. 

*  4.  A  blank  space  in  a  writing. 

*'  That  your  said  collectlim  liave  a  windote  expedient 
to  set  what  name  I  will  thereiu."— Oranm#r.-  Worka. 
11.  249. 


WX  b6^ ;  p6tit,  j6^1 ;  cat.  9ell,  choma,  (bin,  1>enQh ;  go,  gem ;  tliin,  this  :  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  c^lst.    pb  =  C 
-tian  =  gi*?-".    -tion,  -aion  =  sbua ;  -tion,  -^u  =  zbun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sioua  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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window-bar.  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Oue  of  the  bars  of  a  window-sash 
or  lattice. 
*  2,  Fig.  (PI.) :  Lattice-work  on  a  woman's 

stomacher  (q.  v.). 

"  Those  mtlkpapa 
That  through  the  window-bam  bore  ut  uif  n  s  eyes.' 
ahakesp. :  Timon  qf  Athens,  iv.  H, 

window-blind,  s.  A  curtain,  shade,  or 
shutter  to  close  the  window  against  light,  or 
to  make  it  safe  iigaitist  intrusion. 

window-bole.  s.  The  part  of  a  cottage 
window  that  is  tilled  by  a  wooden  blind. 
{Scotch.) 

"  Likfl  MacGibbon'a  crowdy,  when  be  net  tt  out  at 
the  vfittdotff-bols."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  cli.  ixv. 

window-oleaner,  s. 

1.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  clean 
windows. 

2.  Au  apparatus  for  cleaning  windows. 

window-curtain. s.  A  curtain,  usually 
ornamental,  hung  over  the  window  recess  in- 
side a  room. 

window-duty,  s.    [Window-tax.] 

window-frame,  s.  The  frame  of  a 
window  which  receives  and  holds  the  sashes. 

window-glass,  s.  Glass  for  windows, 
commoner  in  quality  than  plate-glass. 

window-Jack,  s.  A  scaflbld  for  car- 
penters, painters,  or  cleaners,  enabling  them 
to  reach  the  outside  of  the  window.  The  frame 
has  pivoted  brace-bars  to  rest  against  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  and  hold-fasts  hinged  to  an 
adjustable  block;  these  rest  against  the  inside 
of  tlie  window-frame. 

window-sash,  s.    [Sash  (2),  5.,  1.] 

window-seat,  s.  A  seat  in  the  recess  of 
a  window. 


window-shade,  s.    A  rolling  or  project- 
ing blind  or  sun-shade  sometimes  transparent 
or  painted,  at  other  times  canvas  on  spring 
rollers ;  a  window-blind. 
window-shell,  s.    [Placuna.] 
window-shutter, s.  [Shutter.  «.,  II.  1.] 
window-siU.  s.    [Sill  (1),  s.,  I.  1.1 

window-tax.  window-duty,  s.      A 

tax  formerly  imposed  in  Britain  on  all  win- 
dows in  houses  (latterly  above  six  in  number). 
It  was  abolished  in  1851,  a  tax  on  houses 
above  a  certain  rental  being  substituted. 

*  Win'-dow,  v.t.     [Window,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  windows. 

2.  To  set  or  place  in  or  at  a  window. 

"  Wouldut  thou  be  vrindoto'd  in  great  Rome,  and  8M 
Thy  maater  thus  ?  " 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  iv.  U. 

iHn'-ddwed,  a.    [Eng.  window,  s. ;  -ed.l 

1,  Lit :  Furnished  with  or  having  a  window 
or  windows. 

"The  whole  room  waa  toindoued  round  about, "— 
Reliquia  Wattoniana,  p.  46. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Having  many  openings  or  rents. 

"  Yoor  loop'd  aud  wtndovfd  raggedue&s." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  111.  4. 

wln'-dow-less,  a.  [Eng.  window,  a. ;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  window  or  windows. 

"  Naked  walU  and  windowlei$  rooms."— f.  Brooke: 
Fool  of  (tuality,  1.  STT. 

•wtn'-dow-^,  a.  [Eng.  wind^yw,  s.  ;  -j/.] 
Having  little  crossings  like  the  sashes  of  a 
window. 

"  strangling  snare,  or  wtndowy  net" 

bonne:  The  Bait. 

wind' -pipe,  s.     [Eng.  wind  (1),  s.,  and  pipe.] 

1,  Aiiot. :  The  tmthea  (q.v.). 

2.  Mining :  A  pipe  for  conveying  air  into  a 
mine. 

WKnd'-^or,  s.     [See  def.] 

Geug. :  A  town  in  Berkshire,  England. 
Windsor-bean.  s.    [Bean,  s.,  A.  1. 1.] 
"Windsor-chair,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  strong,  plain,  polished  chair, 
made  entirely  of  wood,  seat  and  back. 

2.  A  sort  of  low  wheel-carriage. 

•  Windsor-knight,  s.  One  of  a  body  of 
military  pensioners  having  their  residence 
within  the  precincts  of  Windsor  Castle.    They 


are  now  called  Military  Knights  of  Windsor, 
aud  sometimes  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor. 

windsor-soap.  ^i.  A  kind  of  fine-scented 
soap,  formerly  manufactured  chiefly  at  Wind- 
sor. 

Wind'-w^d,  adv.,  a.,  &  8.  [Eng.  wiiid(\),  a.  ; 
-ward.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

S,  ^s  adj. :  Being  on  the  side  towards  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

C,  As  subst. :  The  point  or  direction  fVom 
which  the  wind  blows. 

*  ^  To  lay  an  anchor  to  the  windward :  A 
figurative  expression  meaning  to  adopt  early 
measures  for  success  or  security. 

*  wind'-ward^,  adv.  &{$.  [Eng.  windward, 
with  adverb,  suff.  -s.] 

A.  As  aiiv. :  Windward. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  windward. 

'■  We  weyed  and  turned  to  the  v>indwardt.''—Rae3t- 
luyt :  Voyages,  i.  27S. 

wind-weed,  *  wind-weede,  s.  [Eng. 
wind  (2),  s.,  and  weed.] 

Bot. :  Polyganum  Convolvulus,  the  Climbing 
Bindweed.  Common  in  British  corn-fields. 
[Polygonum.) 

wind'-y,  *  wind-ie,  a.  [Eng.  wind  (l),  s. ;  -y.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  of  wind  ;  resembling  wind. 

"  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  bouI." 

Shakesp. :  3  Senry  VI.,  ii,  6. 

2.  Tempestuous,  boisterous,  stormy. 

"  When  a  windie  teiupest  bloweth  hie." 

Uptntter:  F.  ^.,  II,  viit.  48 

3.  Exposed  to  or  beaten  by  the  wind. 

"Overhead  .  .  . 
Bises  PilatuB,  with  hia  windy  pines." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  T. 

4.  Next  to  the  wind  ;  windward. 

"Still- you  keep  o'  the  windy  Bide  o"  the  law." — 
Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

5.  Tending  to  generate  wind  or  gas  on  the 
stomach  ;  flatulent. 

"In  such  a  windy  colic,  water  ia  the  best  remedy 
after  a  surfeit  o(  iT\i\i."—Arbuthnot :  On  Alimenti. 

6.  Caused  or  attended  by  wind  or  flatulence ; 
troubled  with  wind  in  the  stomach. 

II,  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Applied  to  words  and  sighs  as  resem- 
bling the  wind. 

"  With  her  windy  sighB." 

Hhukeij).  :  Venus  A  Adcnia,  61. 

*  2.  Empty,  airy,  vain. 

"The  windy  satlBfaotioii  of  the  tongue." 

Pope  :  Somer  ;  Odyssey  Iv.  1,092. 

3.  Vain,  vaunting  ;  given  to  boasting  or 
bragging.    {Scotch.) 

*  windy-footed,  a.    Swift  as  the  wind. 

"The  windy-footed  dame." 

Ch'ipman :  Homer ;  fliad  xv.  IM. 

wine,  *win,  "wyn,  *  wyne,s.  [A.S.  win, 
from  Lat.  vinum=  wiae;  cogn.  with  Goth. 
wein;  O.  H.  Ger.  vAn  ;  IceL  in.n  ;  Dut.  wijn  ; 
Ger.  wein;  Sw.  viu;  Dan.  viln;  Gr.  oivos 
(oitws)  =  wine  ;  otioj  (pine)  =  the  vine;  O.  Ir. 
/in=  wine.  PYom  the  same  root  as  withy.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  H. 

2.  The  juice  of  certain  fruits  prepared  in 
Imitation  of  wine  obtained  from  grapes,  but 
distinguished  by  naming  the  source  from 
whence  obtained  :  as,  gooseberry  wine^  currant 
wine.  Sec. 

3.  The  unfermented  juice  of  certain  plants : 
as,  palm  wine. 

*  4.  The  efifects  of  drinking  wine  in  excess ; 
intoxication. 

"  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine."—Oene*i»  ix.  24. 

*  5.  The  act  of  drinking  wine  or  intoxicating 
liquors. 

"  Who  hath  rednesB  of  eyesT  They  that  tarry  long 
at  the  wine."~Proverbt  ixiiL  29.  30. 

6.  A  wine  party  at  one  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities. 

"  It  ifl  he  who  prestdea  at  the  wine  given  to  cnle- 
brate  Jack's  rise  to  the  Peerage,  though  nurely  Buch  a 
Vina  waa  never  given  at  Oxford  in  any  gentleuiaua 
joo\n."—Echo,  Sept.  6,  1887. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Ckem. :  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  must  or  expressed  juice  of  the  grapes 
has  adensitv  of  from  1065-0  tn  1154-0,  and  con- 
tains from  15  to  33  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It 
developes  within  itself  the  yeast  necessary  for 


the  fermentative  process,  aAd  the  action  ia 
allowed  to  proceed  until  nearly  all  the  sugar 
has  been  chiingea  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
anhydride.  The  stronger  wines,  such  as 
sherry  and  port,  are  nearly  always  fortified 
for  foreign  markets  by  the  addition  of  refined 
alcohol.  The  term  wine  is  also  applied  to 
various  fen[jented  extracts  of  fruit — e^g.,  cur- 
rant and  elderberry  wines.  Besides  alcohol, 
wine  contains  sugar,  bitartrate  of  potash, 
odoriferous  matter,  with  small  quantities  of 
tannin,  gum,  acetic  and  malic  acids,  lime,&c. 
The  specific  gravity  of  wine  varies  from  '970 
to  1045.  The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  wiue 
varies  from  about  16-20  per  cent,  in  port  to 
9-80  per  cent,  in  claret.  Wine  is  largely 
produced  in  several  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Austria.  The  United  States  product  has 
grown  to  be  important,  California  In  particular 
having  become  a  large  wiue  producer,  though 
the  product  here  is  email  as  compared  witb 
that  of  Kuropean  countries. 

2,  Pharm.  {PI.):  Medicinal  preparations  in 
some  respects  resembling  wiue.  Sherry  is 
generally  employed  as  the  menstruum.  There 
is  thus  less  alcohol  in  them  than  in  tinctures 
(q.v.),  but  enough  to  prevent  their  decompo- 
sition. 

TT  (1)  Oil  of  vfine:  Ethereal  oil,  a  reputed 
anodyne,  but  only  used  in  tli£  preparation 
of  other  compounds. 

(2)  Quinine  wine :  Sherry  holding  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  solution. 

(3)  Spirit  of  wine :  Alcohol  (q.v,). 

(4)  Wine  of  iron  (Vinum  ferri):  [SteeI/- 
wine]. 

*  wine-bag,  s. 

1.  A  wine-skin  (q.v.). 

2.  A  person  who  indulges  frequently  and  to 

excess  m  wine.    {Colloq.) 

wine-berry,  wlmberry,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Various  species  of  Ribes,  spec.  Ribea 
Tubrum,  R.  nigrum,a,ndR.  Grossularia.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

2.  Vaccinum  Vitis- Idem  (Britten  &  Holland) 
and  V.  Myrtillus.  The  last-named  species  is 
so  called  because  wine  was  formerly  made 
from  it  in  England,  as  it  still  is  in  Russia. 
(Pri&r.) 

wine-biscult,  s.  A  light  biscuit  served 
with  wine. 

wine-eaBk,  s.  A  cask  in  which  wine  i& 
or  has  been  kept. 

wine-cellar,  s.  An  apartment  or  cellar 
for  storing  wine.  They  are  generally  under- 
ground in  the  basement  of  a  house,  so  as  to 
keep  the  wine  cool,  and  at  an  equal  tempera- 
ture. 

wine-eolored,  a.      Vinaceous  (q.v.). 

wine-cooler,  s.  A  tub  or  bath  in  which 
bottles  of  wine  are  surrounded  by  ice  ta 
render  the  contents  more  palatable  in  warm 
weather.  They  are  made  of  various  materials. 
An  ordinary  variety  consists  cf  a  porous 
vessel  of  earthenware,  which,  being  dipped  in 
water  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  it. 
A  bottle  of  wine  being  placed  in  the  vessel, 
the  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  the 
vessel  abstracts  heat  from  the  wine.  Wine- 
coolers  for  the  table  are  made  of  silver  or 
plated  metal,  and  have  ice  placed  in  them. 

wine- fancier,  s.  A  connoisseur  of  wines. 

wine-l^t,  s.  The  vat  or  vessel  into  which 
the  Uquor  flows  from  the  wine-press. 

"Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy 

rarmetitA  like  him  that  treadvtb  iD  the  wine-fat  t" — 


Jiaiah  Ixlii.  2. 

t  wine-flask. 


5.      A  flask  or  bottU  of 


"  The  wine-flask  lying  couched  in  moss." 

Tennyson :  In  Memoria-m,  Ixxrvill.  44. 

wine-glass,  s.  A  small  glass  from  which 
wine  is  drunk. 

wine-grower,  s.  One  who  cultivates  a 
vineyard  and  makes  wine  ;  a  proprietor  of  a 
vineyard. 

wine-growing,  s.  The  cultivation  of 
vineyards  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine.       , 

■'  Wine-growing  In  Brltiah  Colonies."— JW.  Jamei$, 
Gazette.  June  13.  18S8.  | 

*  wine-heated,  a.  Affected  or  excited 
by  wine,    (Tennyson:  Enid,  1,200.) 


f&te.  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wove,  w^U;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try. 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt.) 
Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


win©—- winff 
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wise-making,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
making  wiiie.s. 

*  wine-marc,  s.  [Marc  ('2),  s.]  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"For  fu  lufiny  [Krapen]  a«  Imve  lion  among  irinn- 
man;  or  Uio  reduce  uf  konieU  &  skiuB  remauilUK  ii(ti-r 
the  iireasp  are  liurUull  to  the  hmd,"— P.  Uoiland  . 
PltTiU.  l)k.  mill.,  cli.  L 

*  wine-measuro,  s.  An  old  Engiisii 
measure  by  which  wines  ami  sjiirits  were 
Bold.  In  this  measure  the  |,'allon  contaiiud 
231  cubic  inches,  and  was  to  the  imperial 
standard  gallon  as  5  to  6  nearly. 

wine-merchant,  s.  A  merchant  who 
deals  in  wines. 

*  wine-offerlng,  $.  A  sacrillclal  oQering 
of  wine. 


*  wine-overtaken,  wine-o'ertaken. 

a.     Intoxicated  with  wine. 

'  Now  the  Satyrs,  cbauged  to  devils. 
Frighten  mortals  winv-o'trtakvn." 

Longfellow:  Drittfdng  Sonff. 

wine-palm,  s.  Any  palm  from  which 
palm-wine  is  obtained.     [Palm-wine.] 

wine-press,  s.  A  machine,  apparatus, 
or  place  in  which  the  juice  is  pressed  out  of 
grapes.  The  wine-press  of  the  Bible  was  a 
vat,  in  which  the  juice  was  expressed  by  the 
feet  of  men  who  ti-ampled  the  fruit  therein, 
staining  their  legs  and  garments  with  the 
colour  of  the  must. 

wlne-sap,  s,  A  much-esteemed  American 
apple. 

wine-skin,  s.  A  bottle  or  bag  of  skin 
used  in  varitms  countries  for  carrying  wine 
(cf.  Matt.  ix.  17,  Mark  ii.  22,  Luke  v.  37). 

wine-stone,  s.  a  deposit  of  crude  tartar 
orait^al,  which  settles  on  the  sides  and  bot- 
toms of  wine-casks. 

wine-taster,  s. 

1.  A  person  employed  to  taste  and  judge 
the  quality,  &c.,  of  wines  for  purchasers. 

2.  A  valinch  (q.v.).  A  burette  will  answer 
for  taking  a  sample  from  a  bottle. 

wine-vault,  s. 

1.  A  vault  in  which  wine  is  stored  in  casks. 

2.  A  name  frequently  assumed  by  public- 
houses  where  the  wine  and  other  liquors  are 
served  at  the  bar  or  at  tables.  (Generally  in 
the  plural  form.) 

"  A  peculiar  fragi-ance  waa  borne  npoD  the  breeze  aa 
il  a  passing  fairy  had  hiccoughed,  and  had  previously 
been  to  a  urine-vaults."^ Dickena :  Martin  Chuzzlcwit, 

Cb.  XXV. 

wine-warrant,  s.  A  warrant  to  the 
keeper  of  a  bonded  warehouse  for  the  delivery 
of  wine. 

wine-wkey,  s.  A  mixture  of  wine,  milk, 
and  water. 

•  wine,  v.t.  [Wine,  «,]  To  supply  or  provide 
with  wine. 

t  wine'-bib-ber,  s.  [Eng.  wiTie,  s.,  and  bib- 
ber.] One  wlio  drinks  much  wine  ;  a  great 
drinker. 

t  wine'-bib-bing,  s.  [Eng.  wiiie,  s.,  and 
Hbbing,]  The  practice  of  indulging  freely  in 
wine. 

"  He  was  not  coutent  with  lecturing  and  uri»ebtbbhiff, 
but  must  also  take  tu  cousplrlug."— 6.  S,  Lewet :  Hist, 
qf  Philoiophy,  IL  41. 

wine'-86iir,  s.     [Eng.  wine,  s.,  and  sour  (1).] 
Bot  £  Hort. :  A  variety  of  Prunus  donustica, 
the  WUd  Plum. 

wing,   'wenge,   *winge,  *wyng, 

■  wynge,   s.     [Icel.    va-ngr  =  a  wing;    Dan. 
&  Hw.   vinge,      A  nasalized  form  from    the 
same  root  as  wag  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

(2)  The  act  or  manner  of  flying;  passage  by 
■ying;  flight. 

•■  The  crow  makes  tHng  to  the  rooky  wood." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  lit  2. 
•(3)  A  bird. 

•*  To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey." 

SKahetp.  :  Phcnix  i  7\trtle,  A. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Something  which  moves  with  a  wing- 
like motion,  or  which  receives  a  wing-like 


motion  from  tlie  action  of  the  air,  as  a  fan 
used  to  winnow  grain,  the  vane  cr  sail  of  a 
windmill,  the  feather  of  an  arrow,  the  sail  of 
a  ship,  die 

"  (2)  Applied  to  the  ftont  leg  or  shoulder  of 
some  quadrupeds. 

•*  Smile  lit  Mur  wittf/  of  a  rabbit"— /W/«r  .■  WorthU-i ; 
JTorfolk,  II.  124. 

(3)  A  leaf  of  a  gate  or  double-door. 

(4)  Used  emblematically  of 

(a)  Swiftness,  or  of  anything  that  carries 
the  mind  upwards  or  along;  means  of  flicht 
or  rapid  motion;  as,  Fear  lent  wings  to  nia 
flight. 

*  (b)  Care  or  protection,  (Often  used  in  the 
plural.) 

"  III  the  shadow  of  thy  winffi  will  I  i«Jolc«."-~/>jaftn 
Ixlll.  7. 

(5)  A  shoulder-knot  or  small  epaulette. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  side  projection  of  a  building  on  one 
side  of  the  central  or  main  portion. 

(2)  A  wing-wall  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.:  [Ala,  II.  1.]. 

3.  Coviparative  A  natomy  : 

(1)  One  of  the  organs  of  flight  in  Insects. 
The  wings,  of  which  there  are  normally  two 
pairs,  are  extensions  of  the  thorax,  developed 
from  sac-like  dilatations  of  the  integument, 
which  come  in  contact  and  adhere  when  the 
insect  has  arrived  at  maturity.  They  are 
traversed  and  supported  by  nervures.  [Ner- 
vuHE,  3.)  The  wings  of  Insects  differ  greatly 
in  their  character,  and  form  a  criterion  for 
classification.     [Insect  A.3 

(2)  One  of  the  anterior  limbs  of  Birds,  which 
are  homnlogons  with  the  fore  limbs  of  the 
Mammalia.  The  wing  is  suppoi-ted  by  the  arm 
(humer^is),forc-&Tin(cubihis),  amlhandimanns), 
and  isnormally  furnished  thioughoutits length 
with  a  range  of  elastic  quills  greatly  extending 


1.  BONES  AND  2,  FEATHERS  OF  WINO  OF  BIRD. 
1.  a.  Hutaerus;  B,  Cubitus;  c.  Ulua ;  d.  Radius;  e. 
Manus,  or  hand  ;  /.  Carpus;  ff,  h,  i.  Metacarpus  ;  k. 
PoIIex.  or  thumb;  t.  Second  digit:  m.  Third  digit, 
i.  A.  Feathers  of  the  manus,  or  primary  quills  ;  b. 
Feathers  of  the  ouhitua.  or  secondary  quills;  c,  Co- 
verts  of  the  manus,  or  primary-coverta :  d.  Lesser 
primary-coverts;  e.  Cuverta  of  the  cubitus,  or  se- 
condary-coverta ;  F.  Median  coverts ;  o.  Lesser  co- 
verts ;  B.  Feathers  of  the  thumb,  or  bastard  wing. 

its  surface  and  consequent  resistance  to  the 
air.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  Carinatje  the 
wings  are  true  organs  of  flight,  but  in  the  Im- 
peunes  they  are  modified  to  serve  as  swimming 
organs,  when  the  feathers  with  which  they  are 
covered  closely  resemble  scales  [Penguin,  1.] ; 
in  the  Ratitffi  they  are  mere  aids  in  running, 
as  in  the  ostriches,  or  are  functionless,  as  in 
the  Apterygidae. 

(3)  The  term  wing  is  loosely  applied  to  the 
wing-membrane  (q.v.)  of  Bats  and  of  the  ex- 
tinct Pterodactyls.     [PATAniuM.] 

4.  Fort. :  The  longer  side  of  a  crown  or 
horn  work  uniting  it  to  the  main  work. 

t5.  Geol :  One  of  the  slopes  of  an  anticlinal. 

6.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  An  extension  endways  of  a  dam,  some- 
times at  an  angle  with  the  main  portion. 

(2)  A  side  dam  on  a  river  shore  to  contract 
the  channel 

7.  McLch. :  A  thin,  broad  projection,  as  the 
wings  of  a  gudgeon,  which  keep  it  from  turn- 
ing in  the  wooden  shaft  of  which  it  forms  the 

pivot.      [WiNQ-OUDOEON.] 

8.  Milit.:  One  of  the  extreme  divisions  or 
two  side-bodies  of  an  army,  regiment,  &c. 

9  Milling:  A  strip,  commonly  of  leather, 
attached  to  the  skirt  of  the  runner  to  sweep 
the  meal  into  the  spout. 

10.  Agric. :  The  portion  of  a  ploughshare 
wliich  cuts  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

11.  Shiphuil'ling : 

(1)  The  sponson  (q.v.), 

(2)  [WlNQ-PASSAOE.] 

12.  Tlieat. :  One  of  the  sides  of  the  stage  of 
a  theatre ;    also,   one    of   the    long,   narrow 


H<-en''S  whli_'h  till  up  tlie  picture  on  the  side  ot 

I  lie  stage. 

"The  offlolal  rei>ort  on  the  fire  itateB  that  it  WM 
cauMHt  by  the  wirn/M  catcliluK  fire  from  a  gas  Jet, 
wti>r«t>y  the  wliole  uf  the  iioanerj  on  tb«  ititKc  wna 
aliin'ot  liiiiiirdlaU-ly  afterwards  eovalopsd  lli  flaiuw.** 
— A'cAo,  March  24.  IMS. 

13.  Vehicles:  The  side  or  displ&red  portion 

of  a  djishboard. 
\  1.  On  or  upon  the  wing: 
<1)  Flying;  inflight. 

"  Ulrds  art!  said  to  Iw  fairly  oumerous  uid  statlDg 
upon  th«  wing-'—Diiily  Tttegraph,  Sept  8,  WW. 

(2)  Speeding  to  the  object ;  on  the  road. 

"  When  I  had  seen  this  tiot  love  on  (he  wing." 

Hhakctp.  :  JIa-nlet,  it  S. 

2.  Upon  th6  wings  0/  the  loind:  With  the 
utmost  speed  or  haste. 

3.  Wing  aiid  win<j  : 

Naut. :  Said  of  a  fore-and-aft  vessel  going 
before  the  wind,  with  her  fore-sail  hauled  over 
to  one  side  and  main-sail  to  the  other  side. 

wing-case.  s.    [Klytron,  1.] 

wing-compass,  s.  A  joiner's  compass 
witli  an  arcsliaped  piece  which  passes  tlirough 
the  oppoHite  leg  and  is  clamped  by  a  set-screw. 

wing-cover,  s.    [Elytron,  I.J 

wing-coverts,  s.  pi. 

Comp.  Aiiat, :  The  smaller  wing-feathers  ot 
birds;  the  tectrices,  [See  illustration  2  undei 
Wing,  s.,  II.  3.  (2).J 

*  wing-footed,  a. 

1.  Having  wings  on  the  feet ;  hence,  awift- 
footed. 

"  Wing-foottd  meMeDg«r  of  Jove's  command." 

Covfper :  Elegy  U. 

2.  Swift ;  moving  or  passing  with  rapidity  : 
as,  wing/ooted  time. 

wing  -  gudgeon,  s.  A  metallic  shaft 
forming  a  journal  for  water  or  other  wheels 
having  wooden  axles.  The  wings  are  let  int/i 
the  ends  of  the  wood  and  confined  by  wronght- 
iron  bands,  put  on  hot,  which  become  tight 
by  shrinking. 

Wing-handed,  a. 

Zool.  :  CheiropteroQS  CQ-v.). 

"  The  animals  belonping  to  this  wing-handM  family 
embrace  thusewhich  come  under  the  genus  VespertillD 
of  Lluuffius."— fn^;.  Cyclop.  {Zool.).  L  962. 

wing- membrane,  s. 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  thin,  leathery  membrane 
which  extends  between  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  of  bats. 

wing-passage,  $. 

Shipbuild. :  A  passage-way  around  the  cabins 
of  the  orlop-deck  in  ships  of  war,  to  allow 
access  to  the  ship's  side  for  repairing  during 
action. 

wing-rail.  s.    [Guard-rail.] 

wing-shell,  s. 

t  1.  An  elytron.    {Greu).)    [Elytron,  1.] 
2.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  any  animal  or 

shell  nf  the  families  Aviculidie  or  Strombidee, 

or  of  the  class  Pteropoda. 

iving-stroke,  s.    The  stroke  or  sweep  of 

a  wing. 

•  Wing-swift,  a.    Of  rapid  flight. 
wingtransom,  s.    [Transom,  a.,  4.] 
wing-nrale,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  sponson-rim  (q.v.).  [Wino^ 
s.,  II.  11.] 

Wing-wall,  8.  One  of  the  lateral  walls 
of  an  abutment,  which  form  a  support  and 
protection  thereto,  to  prevent  the  access  of 
water  to  the  rear  and  act  as  breast-walls  to 
support  the  bank. 

wing,  v.t.  &  i.    [WiNo,  *.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  furnish  with  wings  ;  to  enable  to  fly. 

2.  To  enable  or  cAUse  to  move  with  celerity, 
as  in  flight. 

"  My  dreamlugfear  with  storms  hath  tcinsf'd  the  wind. ' 
apron  :  Corsair,  1.  H. 

3.  To  supply  with  side  jmrts  or  divtstons, 
as  an  army,  a  house,  &c. 

••  The  main  battle  .  .  . 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

afiaketjK .-  nichard  J/I.,  v.  a 

4.  To  transport  by  flight;  to  cause  to  fly, 
as  on  wings.     (In  this  sense,  reflexively.) 

"  Fer  this  he  wing'd  him  back." 

Moore :   Vetted  /'rophet  of  Khorassan, 


b6il,  b^ ;  poUt.  J^l ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9htn,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin.  as ;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ingo 
-oian.  -tian  =  sh^n,    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon.  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous.  -sious  -  shusj    -ble,  -die,  kc.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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5.  To  traverse  in  flying;  to  move  or  pass 
through  in  flight. 

"The  cruwa  and  chuugbs  that  toinff  the  midway  air." 
Stutkesp. :  Lear,  Iv,  6. 

6.  To  direct  in  flight  or  by  flying ;  to  pass 
over  with  great  rapidity. 

"The  first  bold  Javeliu  .  .  .  unng'd  Its  course." 
Pope :  Bomer  ;  Hiad  xiv.  166. 

7.  To  cut  off"  the  wing  or  wings  of. 

8.  To  wound  with  shot  in  the  wing  ;  by  ex- 
tension, to  disable  a  bird  without  killing  it. 

-Field. 

9.  To  disable  a  limb  of;  to  wound  in  the 
ami. 

"'AH  tight.'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,   'b«  steady  and 
urjnf/bim.  —Dickeru:  Pickurick,  ch.  iL 

B*  Intrans, :  To  fly  ;  to  exert  the  power  of 
flight. 


H  To  wing  a  fiight :  To  proceed  by  flying  ; 
to  fly. 

winged,  a.     [Eng.  iving,  s.  ;  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Furnished  with  wings. 

"  Whom  the  vnng'd  harpy,  awlft  Podargfe,  bore." 
Pope     Homer  ;  Iliad  x\'\.  181 

*  2.  Fanned  with  wings;  swarming  with 
wings. 

"The  tringed  air  dark  with  i)lume8." 

Milton :  Com.\u,  730. 

3.  Feathered,  as  an  arrow. 

*  4.  Soaring  on  wings  or  as  on  wings  ;  soar- 
ing, lofty,  elevated,  sublime. 

"  Bow  uringed  the  aentlment  that  virtue  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed for'ita  own  sake,  because  its  essence  la  divine."— 
J.  S.  Barfoot.    ( IFt*<fer.) 

6.  Swift,  rapid  ;  passing  or  moving  quickly. 

"  Those  vjivged  words  like  arrowa  sped." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  L  8. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  &  Zool. :  Alated  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  Represented  with  win^^,  or  having 
wings  of  a  diff'erent  colour  from  the  body. 

winged-buU,  $. 

Arch. :  An  architectural  decoration  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  ancient  Assyrian  temples, 
where  winged  human-headed  bulls  and  lions 
of  colossal  size  usually  guarded  the  portals. 
They  were  evidently  typical  of  the  union  of 
the  greatest  intellectual  and  physical  powers. 

winged-horse,  s.    [Pegasus.] 

wlnged-llon,  s.  The  symbol  of  the  evan- 
gelist St.  Ulark,  adopted  as  the  heraldic 
device  of  the  Venetian  republic,  when   St. 


[Tetraoong- 


WlNOED    LION. 

Mark  supplanted  St.  Theodore  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Venice.  A  celebrated  bronze  figure 
of  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  surmounting  a 
magnificent  red  granite  column  formed  out  of 
a  single  block,  stands  in  the  Piazzetta  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice. 

winged-pea,  s. 

Bot.  :   Tetragoiwlobus  edulis, 

LOBUS.J 

Wing'-er,  s.    (Wing,  s.] 

Naut.  :  A  smaller  water-cask  stowed  in  a 
vessel's  hold  where  the  sides  contract  fore 
and  aft,  ind  are  relatively  smaller  than  those 
amidships. 

Wing'-less,  a.     [Eng.  wing;   -less]     Having 
no  wings.     Used  in  Natural  Science— 

<1)  Of  birds  in  which  the  forelimbs  are  ab- 
sent, as  was  probably  the  case  in  the  genera 
Dinornis  and  Meionornis. 

"Prof,   Newton  thinks  that  they  were  absolutely 
tHnglesi."— IFaUace  .■  Qeog.  DUt.  Anim.,  it.  368. 


(2)  Of  birds  in  which  the  forelimbs  are  rudi- 
mentary and  unfitted  for  flight.  These  include 
all  the  Struthictnes  (q.v.),  and  the  Impennes, 
or  Penguins.  Often  applied  specifically  to 
the  Apterygidae(q.v.). 

"A  paper  was  read  ou  wingleu  birda,"— JVafure. 
May  H,  1885.  p.  46. 

(3)  Of  insects,  as  a  translation  of  Aptera 
(q.v.) ;  more  generally  applied  to  those  forms 
in  which  the  wings  are  rudimentary  or  want- 
ing owing  to  sex  or  modification  of  sex. 

wing'-let,  s.  [Eng.  wing,  s. ;  dimin.  suff".  -let.  \ 
A  little  wing,  specifically,  the  bastard  wing  of 
a  bird,  or  the  rudimentary  wing  of  some  in- 
sects. 

"  When  he  took  off  the  iHnglett.  either  wholly  or 
partially,  the  buzzing  ceased." — Kirby  &  SpencB  :  En- 
tomology, li.  382. 

•  wing'-^,  a.     [Eng.  -wing,  s. ;  -i/.] 

1.  Having  wings.  (The  Globe  edition  ot 
Spenser  reads  winged.) 

"  Fale  of  bue  and  ufingy  heeled." 

Spenser:  F.  q..  III.  xli.  12. 

2.  Rapid,  swift. 

"  With  iTiTVy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind." 

Addiaon  :  Ovid  ;  Story  of  Phaeton. 

3.  Soaring  as  if  on  wings  ;  airy,  volatile, 
vain. 

"  Those  urtnf/y  mysteries  and  airy  subtleties  In  reli- 
gion."—Brovme  :  lieligio  Medici,  sect,  9. 

wink,  *  wlnke,  *wynlE,  *wynke,  v.i.  &  t. 
[A.S.  wincian ;  cogu.  with  wancol  =  waver- 
ing, and  Eng.  wench  (q.v.);  O.  Dut.  loiiicken, 
wencken  =  to  wink  ;  wanckel  =  unsteady  ; 
wanck  ^  a  moment,  an  instant,  lit.  =  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  Icel.  vanka  =  to  wink, 
to  rove  ;  Dan.  vinke  =  to  beckon  ;  Sw.  innka 
=  to  beckon,  to  wink;  M.  H.  Ger.  winken, ; 
Ger.  winken  —  to  nod,  to  make  a  sign.  Fr«m 
the  same  root  come  wince,  winch,  winkle.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  close  and  open  the  eyelids  quickly 
and  involuntarily  ;  to  blink,  to  nictitate. 

"  I  have  not  tcinked  since  I  saw  theie  sights. "— 
Shaketp. :   Winters  Tale.  iii.  S. 

*  2.  To  close  the  eyes ;  to  shut  the  eyelids 
so  as  not  to  see. 

"And  I  wiil  Minft;  so  shall  the  day  seem  nlsht." 
Shakesp. :  Venu4  i  Adonit,  121. 

3.  To  give  a  significant  aign  by  a  motion  of 
the  eyelids. 

"  You  saw  my  master  toink  and  laugh  upon  you  ?  " 
Shaktitp. :  Taming  <if  the  Shrea,  iv.  4. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1,  To  twinkle;  to  glimmer  with  dubious 
lifjht. 

"  The  tapera  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink." 

Byron  :  Otcar  of  Alva. 

2.  To  seem  or  aflfect  not  to  see  ;  to  wilfully 
sliut  the  eyes  or  take  no  notice ;  to  over- 
look, as  something  not  perfectly  agreeable, 
or  which  one  does  not  wish  to  see  ;  to  con- 
nive.   (Followed  by  o^.) 

"  And  the  times  of  this  Ignorance  God  winked  at.' 
—Acta  xvii.  SO. 

B.  TroTw. :  To  close  and  open  rapidly,  as 
the  eyelids  :  as,  to  wink  one's  eye. 

wink,  s.    [Wink,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  rapidly. 

"  As  weU  Bfi  the  wink  of  an  eye." 

Ben  Jonaon  :  Cynthia'i  Revels.  ^  S. 

2.  A  hint  or  sign  given  by  shutting  the  eye 
with  a  significant  cast. 

■■  Nod,  wink,  and  laugbter  all  were  o'er." 

Scott :  Lord  qf  the  lalei,  L  8L. 

3.  No  more  time  than  is  necessary  to  shut 
the  eyes. 

"  In  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate.' 

Tennyson:  .Merlin  i  Vii'ien,  701. 

^  Forty  winks:  A  short  nap.  {Colloq\iial £ 
hmnorous.) 

wlnk-a-peep,  wlnk-and-peep,  $. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  Anagallis  ar- 
vetisis.  So  named  because  the  flower  closes 
or  winks  on  damp  days,  while  opening  or 
peeping  again  when  the  weather  becomes  fine. 
Called  also  Wincopipe.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

wink'-er,  s.    [Eng,  wink,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  winks. 

■'  A  set  of  nodders,  winkeri.  and  whisperers,  whose 
business  is  to  strangle  all  others  offspring  of  wit  Ln 
their  birth."— /"o joe,     {Todd.) 

2.  A  blinker  (q.v.). 

f  w Inker-muscle,  s.     (See  extract.) 

"  The  fixed  point  of  attachment  of  the  roinker-mtU' 
ele  {orbirularia  palpebrarum)  Is  to  the  Inner  side  of 
the  rim  of  the  orbit."— yourn.  Anthrop.  InttiL,  iv.  244. 
(Notf.) 


wihk'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &o  s.     [Wink,  v,} 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  pur.  &particip,  adj.  i  (See  the 
verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  winks ;  a 

wink. 

If  Like  winking :  Very  rapidly ;  very  quickly 
and  with  vigour.    {Colloq.) 

"  Nud  away  at  him.  If  you  please,  like  winking."^ 
Dickent :  Great  Expectations,  ch.  xxl 

•  wink'-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  winking ;  -ly.) 
Like  one  who  winks  ;  with  the  eye  almost 
closed. 

"  He  vieweth  It  wtnkingly,  as  those  do  that  are  pnr. 
blind. "-/•eocAam  .-  On  Drawing. 


A  kind  of  shell- 


win'-kle,  s.     [A.S.  wincle.] 
fish  ;  the  periwinkle. 

wink'-ler-ite,  s.  [Affeer  Dr.  C.  Winkler ;  suff. 
'ite  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  occurring 
with  various  other  species  at  Pria,  near 
Motril,  Spain.  Hardness,  3'0;  sp.  gr.,  3'432; 
colour,  bluish-  to  violet-black  ;  streak,  dark- 
brown  ;  fracture,  conclioidal.  Analyses 
showed  a  compound  of  an  arsenate  of  cobalt 
and  copper  mixed  with  a  carbonate.  A  very 
doubtful  species. 

Wink'-worth-xte,  s.  [After  Winkworth, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -He  (Mi?!.).] 
Min.  :  A  mineral  described  by  H.  How  aa 
occurring  in  nodules  imbedded  in  gypsum. 
Hardness,  2  to  3 ;  lustre,  glistening ;  colourless 
to  white.  Analyses  yield  varying  proportions 
of  sulphuric,  boracic  and  silicic  acids,  with 
the  lime  and  water  fairly  constant.  Probably 
a  mixture. 

wln-le,  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  windle 
(q.v.). 

win'-n^.,  s.  [Guianan  name.]  A  layer  of  the 
dried  bark  of  Lecythis  Ollaria,  used  in  Guiana 
as  wrappers  for  cigarettes.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

win'-na,  won'-na,  v.i.  [See  def.]  Will  not. 
(Scotch'.) 

*  win'-na-ble,  a.  [Eng,  vrin  ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  won  or  gained. 


*  winnc,  v.t.  &  i.    [Win,  v.] 

win'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  win,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
wins  or  gains  by  success  in  any  contest  or 
competition  ;  a  victor. 

"  The  erent 
Is  yet  to  name  the  loinner." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline.  Iii.  6. 

w&i'-ning,  *  wyn-nynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5. 
(Win,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Attractive  ;  adapted  to  gain 
favour ;  charming. 

"  Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  away." 

Scott :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  iL  10. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinaj~y  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  gaining. 

"  The  winning  and  finall  mine  of  Numantia."- P. 
Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxiiL,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  sum  won  in  any  game  or  competitioiL 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  A  friendly  trial  of  skill,  and  the  ttrinningt  to  be 
laid  out  in  an  entertainment."  —  Congreve .  Doubl4 
Dealer,  ii. 

IL  MinxTig : 

1,  A  new  opening.     [Coal-minino,  B.] 

2.  A  portion  of  a  coal-field  to  be  worked. 

winning-hazard,  s.    [Hazard,  s.,  II.] 

winning-post,  ^-.  A  post  or  goal  in  a 
race-course,  the  passing  of  which  determines 
the  issue  of  the  race. 

win'-ning-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ivinning;  -ly.]  In 
a  winning  or  attractive  manner;  charmingly. 

win-nock,  win-dock,  s.  [See  def.]  A 
window.     (Scotch.) 

win-now,   *winde-wen,  *wyne-won, 

winow,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  windwian,  from 
wiiui  =  wind(l),  s,  ;  cf.  Icel.  vinza,  from  vindr 
=  wind  ;  Lat.  ventilo,  from  vctUus  ^  wind.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  separate  and  drive  the  chaff  fi*oni 
by  means  of  wind. 

"  In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
And  thrash  it  out  aud  urinnow  It  by  day." 

Dryden  :    I'irgil  ;  Qeorgic  L  400. 


i&te,  f^t,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :  ^o,  p5t» 
■or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,   ce,  oe-e;  ey  =  a:  au  =  kw. 


winnower— wintry 
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2,  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  To  fau  ;  to  beat  as  with  wings. 

•*  with  quick  lilu 
Winnow Oi^  biixoiu  air."        Mitt-m:  P.  U.  v.  J70. 

(2)  To  examine ;  to  sift ;  Ui  try,  as  for  tin- 
purpose  of  separating  falsehood  from  trutli, 
good  from  bad. 


The7  may 
B.  Intrans, 

"  tfinnoto  lie 

win'-now-er, 


'•  If  some  be  friends, 
Itli  eaae  be  irinnoip'd." 
tiryden:  Don  Sebattian,  It.  1. 

, :  To  separate  chaff  from  corn. 

t  with  every  wind.'— £cc7u«.  v.  9. 


(Eng.  winnow  ;  ■er.\    One 
who  winnows  ;  a  winnowing  machine. 

'  As  a  iWnnouffrpotirgeth  the  chaff  from  the  come." 
-Udal:  iu>t«.     |Frel.) 


ilara-ssed     by 


Luk€. 

win'-now-ung,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Winnow.] 

wlnnowing-machine,  s.  A  machine 
in  whicii  grain  is  cleansed  from  chaff,  dirt, 
grass-seeds,  dust,  &c.,  by  being  subjected  to 
a  shaking  action  on  riddles  and  sieves  in 
succession,  whilst  an  artificial  blast  of  wind 
is  driven  against  it  on  and  through  the  sieves, 
and  as  it  falls  from  one  to  another. 

win'-row,  s.  &  v.    [Wind-row.] 

win'-sey,  s.    [Wincet.] 

win' -some.  •  -win'-sdm.  a.  [A.S.  wynsum 
=  delightful,  from  wyn^ioy,  delight,  from 
wun-,  stem  of  pa.  par.  of  winnou  =  to  win, 
with  suff.  -sum  =  Eng.  -some.] 

1.  Lively ;  pretty  ;  of  engaging  appearance  ; 
attractive. 

"  This  wiixMome  young  gentleman's  horse,  that'a  Just 
come  Ime  the  North."— Sco«  :  Waverl^.  en.  xxx. 

2,  Cheerful,  merry,  gay.    (Prou.) 

wln'-some-ness,  5.  [Eng.  winsome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  winsome ;  attrac- 
tiveness, winningness. 

win'-ter  (1),  "  wyn-ter,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  winier 
=  a  winter,  a  year  (pi.  winter,  wintru)\  cogn. 
with  Dut.  winter ;  Icel.  vetr ;  O.  Icel.  vettr, 
vittr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  vinttr ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wintar ; 
Ger.  winter ;  Goth,  wintriis.  Probably  a 
nasalised  form  allied  to  wet  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  cold  season  of  the  year.  Astrono- 
mically considered,  winter  begins  in  northern 
latitudes  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of 
Capricorn,  or  at  the  solstice  about  December 
21,  and  ends  at  the  equinox  in  March  ;  but 
in  its  ordinary  sense  it  is  taken  to  include  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 
ISf.ason,  1.] 

•■  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  ii  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way." 
Shak^sp. :  Lear,  ii.  i. 

2.  A  year.  The  part  being  used  (in  the 
same  sense  as  summer)  for  the  whole. 

"  He  aeenied  some  seventy  winterM  old." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  itingtrel.  il.  19. 

*  3.  Used  as  an  emblom  of  any  cheerless 
situation,  as  poverty,  misfortune,  destitution, 
old  age,  or  death. 

"  Now  U  the  winter  o(  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York." 

Shakap. :  Richard  lU..  1.  1. 

4.  The  part  of  a  printing-press  which  sus- 
tains the  carriage. 

5.  An  implement  made  to  hang  on  the  front 
of  a  grate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  tea- 
kettle or  the  like  warm. 

6.  The  last  portion  of  com  brought  home  at 
the  end  of  harvest,  or  the  state  of  having  all 
the  grain  on  a  farm  reaped  and  inned  ;  also, 
the  rural  feast  held  in  celebration  of  the  in- 
gathering of  the  crop.     {Scotch.) 

B,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  suit- 
able to  winter  ;  winterly  ;  wintry. 

'   Wtntsr    garraeut.'*  .  .  .   are   floally    put    on   one 
ide.'  —Daily  Telegraph.  March  15,  1388. 

winter-aconite,  s. 

Bot  :  The  genus  Eranthis  (q.v^;  specially 
E.  hyevuxlis.  So  called  from  flowering  in 
midwinter.    (Prior.) 

XTinter -apple,  s.  An  apple  that  keeps 
well  in  winter,  or  that  does  not  ripen  till 
winter. 

winter-as8lzes»  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Assizes  held  in  winter.  The  Winter 
Assizes  Act,  39,  40  Vict.,  c.  57,  allows  counties 
to  be  combined  by  Order  of  Council  for  winter 
assizes,  that  priatmers  may  more  speedily  be 
brought  to  trial.    {English.) 

winter-barley,  s.  A  kind  of  barley 
sown  in  autumn. 


'  winter  -  beaten, 

wintry  or  severe  weather. 

"  Uls  owiiii  teinlar-dtaten  Aock-e." Spftutr :  Sh^p- 
h,arUs  Calend«ri:  Jan.  (Arg.) 

winter -bloom. ». 

Hot. :  Hamamelis  virginica.  So  named  be- 
cause its  flowers  appear  late  in  autumn,  while 
the  leaves  are  falling.     [Hamamelis.] 

winter-cherry,  «. 

liotniiy : 

1.  Physalis  Alkekengi ;  a  downy  herb,  with 
a  creeping,  perennial  root,  ovate,  deltoid 
leaves,  itu  inllated,  reddish -yellow  calyx,  a 
caiupanulate-rutate  corolla  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  and  a  red  fruit.  So  named  from  it« 
red,  cherry-liko  berry,  so  conspicuous  in  win- 
ter.   (Prior.)    [Alkekengi,  Physalis.] 

2.  Solanum  Psetulo-capsiciim. 

3.  Cardiospermum  Halioacdbum.     tOARi>'o- 

SPEIIMUM.] 

winter-circuit,  s. 

Law :  A  circuit  for  the  holding  of  winter 
assizes  (q.v.). 

winter-citron,  s.    A  sort  of  pear. 

*  winter-clad,  a.  Clothed  for  winter  ; 
warmly  clad.    (Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  105.) 

winter-cough,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
chronic  bronchitis.     [Bronchitis.] 

winter-crack,  s. 

Bot. :  A  small  green  plum  or  buUace,  which 
ripens  very  late. 
winter-cress,  s. 

Bot.  :   The    genus    Barbarea,    specially  B. 

prceCOX.      (BELLEISLE-CRE.SS.] 

printer-crop,  s.  A  crop  which  will  stand 
the  severe  cold  of  winter,  or  which  may  be 
converted  into  fodder  during  the  winter. 

winter-fallow,  s.  Ground  that  is  fal- 
lowed in  winter. 

t  wlnter-fauTctte,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Accentor  (q.v.). 

winter  -  garden,  s.  An  ornamental 
garden  for  winter,  entirely  or  partially  co- 
vered in. 

winter-grape,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vitis  cordifolia,  a  North  American 
species  of  vine,  with  cordate  leaves.  It  is 
one  of  the  Fox-grapes.    (Fox-orape.] 

winter-greens,  s.  pi.  A  comprehensive 
name  for  .such  greens  as  are  in  season  in  the 
winter  months.  The  chief  are  broccoli,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  and  Scotch  kale. 

"  winter-ground,  v.t.  To  protect  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season,  like  a 
plant  covered  with  straw  or  the  like. 

•■  Furred  moaa  besides  to  vfinter-ground  thy  corse." 
Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  \v.  3. 

*  winter-gull,  wlnter-mew,  s. 

Ornith.  :  [See  extract]. 

"  Tlie  Common  Gull  {Lnrut  canus^Va  the  immature 
state  has  been  described  by  the  name  of  the  ICirKer- 
Oulh"— Pennant :  Brit.  ZooL.  Ii.  182. 

winter-hellebore,  s. 

Bot.  :  Erarithis  hyemalis.  [Winter-aconite.] 
irlnter-klll.  v.t.     To  kill  by  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  in  winter  ;  as,  To  winter- 
kill wheat  or  clover.    (Amer.) 

t  winter-lodge,  winter-lodgment,  s. 

Bet.  :  A  bud  or  bulb  protecting  an  embryo 
or  very  young  shoot  from  injury  during  the 
winter.     [Hibernacle,  II.  1.] 

*  Trtnter-love,  s.  Cold,  conventional,  or 
insincere  love. 

'*  Making  a  little  vHnter4oDa  in  a  dark  corner. "—Bcti 
JoTuon:  Diacotreriea. 

winter-ova.  winter-eggs,  a.  pi. 

The  ova  or  eggs  of  many  inseete  and  other 
animals  which  iiro  sufficiently  hardy  to  keep 
through  the  winter  and  produce  larvae  in  the 
spring.  The  inaects  which  lay  winter  eggs 
usually  do  not  live  through  the  winter,  the 
species  being  continued  by  the  vitality  of  the 
eir,g%    which    endure    the    frosta    unharmed. 

[SU.MMEE-0VA.] 

winter-pear,  s.  Any  pear  that  keeps 
well  in  winter,  or  that  ripens  in  winter. 

*  winter-proud, "  winter-prowd,  a. 

Too  green  and  luxuriant  in  winter.  (P.  Uol- 
land :  Plinie,  bk.  xvii.  ch.  ii.) 


winter-quarters,  s.  ;>?.  The  quartei* 
nf  an  iiiiiiy  during  the  winter  ;  a  winter  real* 
dence  or  station. 

Winter-rig,  v.t.    To  nlough  in  ridges  and 

let  lie  fallow  in  winter.    (Prov.) 

'  winter-settle,  s.  A  winter  seat  or 
dwelling  ;  winter  quarters.    (Freem'in.) 

winter-solstice,  9.    [Solstk-e.} 

winter-spice,  a. 

But.  :    Chimonaiithus  fragrans.      [ChimOW- 

ANTHU8.1 

winter-sweet.  «. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Origanum,  spec.  0.  herO' 
ckoticum,  a  marjoram  with  white  flower^  from 
Southern  Europe. 

winter-weed,  «. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  small  weed 
in  corn  which  survives  and  flourishes  during 
the  winter,  as  Stellaria  media  (Chirkwced). 
Veronica  hederifolia,  &c.  The  Inst-nained 
.sp.'cies  is  so  called  from  its  being  the  weed 
which  spreads  most  in  winter.     (Prior.) 

winter  -  Wheat,  «.  Wheat  sown  In 
autumn. 

win'-ter.  *wyn-ter,  "wyn-tre.  v.t.  &  i. 
[Winter  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trmis.  :  To  keep,  feed,  manage,  or  main- 
tain during  the  winter. 

•'  The  possibility  of  tointering  itock  with  a  minimun 
of  rijota.   — /^eW.  Dec.  31.  1B8T 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pass  the  winter  ;  to  hlber 
nate.     (Isaiah  xviii.  6.) 

Wln'-ter  (2),  s.    [Wintera.]   (See  compound.; 

Winter's  bark,  «.    [Drimvs.] 

•  win'-ter-a,  s.  [Named  after  William  Winter, 
a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  sailed  round 
the  world  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Drirays  (q.v.). 

win'-ter-ber-r^, 

berry.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Prinos  (q.v.);  (2)  Ilex 
montana. 

win-ter'-e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  winter(a): 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Magnoliaceee.  Carpels 
whorled  in  a  single  row  ;  leaves  with  pellucid 
dots,  and  often  exstipulate. 

t  wxn'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  winter,  v.  ;  -«r.]  One 
who  retires  to  winter  quarters. 

"  Luxuries  denied  to  the  winterer  on  board  ship."— 
Athenceum,  March  6,  18S6.  p.  319. 

wln'-ter-green,  «.   [Eng.  wi7Uer,  and  green.] 

Botany  : 

1.  (Sing.):  (1)  The  genus  Pyrola  (q.v.); 
(2)  The  genus  Trientalis  (q.v.);  (S)  Haul- 
theria  proaivibens. 

2,  (PI):  The  order  PyrolaccBB  (q.v.).  (Lind- 
ley.) 

win'-ter-ing.  s.     [Eng.  winter;  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  winters. 

2.  Food  or  fodder  to  support  cattle  during 
the  winter. 

win'-ter-l^,  a.  [Eng.  winter  (1),  s. ;  -ly.] 
Such  as  is  suitable  to  winter;  of  a  win^y 
kind  ;  wintry,  cheerless,  uncomfortable,  cold. 

"The  air  growing  more  winterli/."—Camd4n  :  BitL 
Elizabeth  (an.  1596). 


[Eng.  winter  (1),  and 


t  win'-ter-tide.   s.      [Eng.  vnnter,  B.,   and 
tide.]    Winter  ;  the  winter  season. 
"Fruit* 

Which  In  vrintertide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  with  radiance." 

Tennj/ion :  Ode  to  Memory,  IL 

win'-ter-3^.  a.  [Eng.  winter  (1),  s.  ;  -y.]  Like 
or  .suitable  to  winter  ;  wintry. 

win'-tle.  v.i.  [Prob.  connected  with  to  wind.\ 
To  stagger,  to  reel ;  to  roll  or  tumble  gently 
over.    (Scotch.) 

win'-tle.  s.  [WiNTLE,  v.]  A  staggering  mo- 
tion ;  a  gentle  rolling  tumble. 

I  He]  tumWd  wl'  a  wintle."        burnt     HaHowten. 

•  win'-troiis,  a.  [^ug.  winter;  -ous.]  Wintry, 
stormy. 

"  The  more  vrintrout  the  season  of  1U«  hath  been."— 
T.  Royd. 

win'-trj^.  a.    [Eng.  winter;   -y.]    Of  or  pei^ 


bSil.  boy;  po^t,  j<Rfrl;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  ^hin.  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  af ;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.    ph  ~  t 
-cian, -tUn  =  Shan.    -tion. -sion  =  shun; -^on, -§ion  =  2hun-    -<jious, -tious. -sious  =  shus,    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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taining  to  winter  ;  of  the  nature  of  winter  ; 
brumal,  hyenial,  wiutery,  cold,  cheerless. 

"  111  vrintrjf  Age  to  feel  as  tliill.'' 

Hawper:  To  Mary. 

•win'-j?,  a.      [Eng,  winifi):   -VA    Having  the 
nature,  taste,  or  qualities  of  wine. 


winze  (1).  9.    peel,  vinza  —  to  winnow  (q.v.).] 
Mining : 

1.  A  shaft  sunk  from  one  level  to  anotlier 
for  communication  or  ventilation. 

2,  A  wheel  and  axle  for  hoisting. 

winze  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  curse,  an 
imprecation.     (Scotch.) 

wipe,  *wype»  v.t.  [A.S.  1^^1071  =  to  wipe, 
from  a  hypothetical  it'ip  =  a  wisp  of  straw ; 
of.  Low  Ger,  uu'ep  =  a  wisj)  of  straw,  a  rag 
to  wipe  anything  with.]    [Wisp.] 

L  To  rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning ; 
to  clean  by  gentle  rubbing. 

"  Hir«  over  Uppe  wiped  she  ao  clene." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  134.     (Prol.) 

2.  To  strike  or  brush  off  gently.  (Often 
with  auwj,  from,  off,  tip,  &c.) 

"  Wiping  the  tears  from  her  suffused  eyea." 

Spenter:  F.  q..  III.  va  10. 

*  3.  To  cleanse,  as  from  evil  practices  or 
abuses.    (2  Kings  xxi.  13.) 

4,  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  remove. 
"  One  who  will  wipe  your  sorrow  from  your  eyes," 
Thoimon  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  li.  TO. 

*  5.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  trick.  (With 
out.) 

"  The  next  borderiog  lords  commonly  encroach  one 
npoik  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  He  still  in  wait  to 
vipe  them  out  of  their  lauds."— Speater .'  State  of 
Irela  nd. 

TI  1.  To  wipe  away:  To  remove  by  rubbing 
or  tersion  ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  remove,  to 
remove  or  take  away  generally. 

2.  To  wipe  one's  eye  : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  shoot  game  which  another 
has  missed  ;  hence,  to  obtain  an  advantage  by 
superior  activity.    (Slang.) 

(2)  Intrans :  To  take  another  drink.  (Slang. ) 

3.  To  wipe  02it :  To  efface,  to  obliterate. 

"  Death,  which  uripea  out  man. 
Finds  him  with  many  an  unsolved  iilau." 

AfatCti^w  Arnold :  lif si  gnat  Ion. 

wipe  (1).  5.     [Wipe,  v.] 

1,  The  act  of  rubbing  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning. 

2.  A  blow,  a  stroke.   (SUing.) 

*3.  A  gibe,  a  sneer ;  a  severe  sarcasm. 

"  To  tuucb  with  a  satiric  wipe 
That  symbol  of  thy  power,  the  pipe,' 

Cowper :  To  Rev.  WUllam  Bull. 

*  4.  A  mark  or  note  of  infamy  ;  a  brand. 
"Worse  than  a-slavish  wipe  or  birth-hour's  blot," 
Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  537. 

6.  A  handkerchief.     (Slang.) 

"  This  here  warmeat's  prigged  your  wipe" 
Barham  :  fvgoldsby  Legends ;  The  Forlorn  One. 

wipe  (2),  s.  [Sw.  vipa  —  the  lapwing ;  Dan. 
vibe;  Scotch  lueep,  peesweep  (from  the  cry).] 
The  lapwing  or  peewit  (q.v.).    (Prov.) 

Wlp'-er,  s.     [Eng.  tvip(e),  v.  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  wipes. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  wiping. 

"  And  the  wipers  for  their  noses.' 

Bon  JoTUon  :  JUasgite  of  Owlet. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Mack. :  A  cam  which  projects  from  a 
horizontal  shaft  and  acts  periodically  upon  a 
toe  whose  elevation  lifts  the  valve-rod  and 
puppet-valve.  The  wiper  has  usually  a  rotary 
reciprocation ;  when  the  rotary  motion  is 
continuous,  it  becomes  a  wiper-wheel  (q.v.), 
which  may  have  a  number  of  ciims  acting  con- 
secutively in  the  course  of  a  revolution. 

2,  Siiudl-arms  :  A  worm  or  sponge. 

Wiper-wheel,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  cam-wheel  placed  below  the 
shank  of  a  tilt-hammer  to  lift  it  periodically, 
allowing  it  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  The 
motion  is  found  in  many  other  machines, 
such  as  stamping-mills  for  ore  and  stone,  &c. 

wire.  "  wier,  •  wir,  *  wyer,  *  wyr, 
*  wyre,  s.  [A.S.  iiAr  =  a  wire  ;  cogn.  with 
tcel.  virr  =  wire ;  Sw.  vire  =  to  wind,  to  twist ; 
ef.  O.  H.  Ger.  wiara,  M.  H.  Ger.  wiere  =  au 
ornament  of  refined  gold  ;  Lat.  mri(E=^  arm- 


lets of   metal ;    Icel.   viravirki  =  wire-work, 
lilagree-work.] 

1.  A  metallic  rod,  thread,  or  filament  of 
small  and  uniform  diameter.  The  largest  size, 
numbered  0000,  of  the  Birmingham  wire- 
gauge,  has  a  diameter  of  "454  inch  ;  but  smaller 
sizes  even  than  this,  except,  when  drawn  out 
to  considerable  lengths,  are  generally  known 
as  bars  or  rods.  Lead-wire  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bullets  may  considerably  exceed  the 
above  diameter.  Wire  is  usually  cylindrical, 
but  it  is  also  made  of  various  other  forms,  as 
oval,  half-round,  square,  and  triangular,  and 
of  more  complicated  shapes  for  small  pinions  ; 
for  forming  the  pattern  on  blocks  used  in 
calico-printing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"  with  golden  wire  to  weave  her  curled  head." 
Spenser:  F.  y.,  III.  viii  7. 

2.  Used  absolutely  for  telegraph  wiie,  and 
hence,  colloquially,  applied  to  the  telegra]>h 
itself :  as.  To  send  a  message  by  wire. 

3.  Hence  applied  to  a  message  sent  by  tele- 
graph ;  a  telegram  :  as.  He  sent  me  a  wire. 
(Colloq.) 

4.  Used  in  hunting  language  for  wire-feDCing. 

5.  A  pickpocket.     (Slang.) 

Tl  Wire  of  Lapland :  A  shining  slender  sub- 
stance made  from  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer, 
soaked  in  water,  beaten,  and  spun  into 
thread.  Being  then  coated  with  tin,  it  is 
used  by  the  Laplanders  to  embroider  their 
clothes.  (Ogilvie.) 

wire-bent,  s. 

Hot. :  Nardus  stricta, 

wire-bridge,  s.  a  bridge  suspended  by 
cables  made  of  wire. 

Wire -cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  for 
fowling  in  which  the  charge  of  shot  has  wire 
ligaments. 

Tf^re-clottL,  5.  A  fabric  whose  woof  and 
weft  are  of  wire ;  the  size  of  the  wire,  the 
shape  and  sizes  of  the  meshes,  being  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  completed  screen,  sifter,  or 
sieve,  or  the  cliaracter  of  the  machine  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

wire-edge,  5.  a  thin  wire-like  edge, 
formed  on  a  cutting  tool  by  over  sharpening 
it  on  one  side. 

wire-fence,  wire-fencing,  s.  A  fence 
made  of  parallel  strands  of  wire,  generally 
galvanized,  strained  between  upright  posts 
placed  at  suitable  distances  apart.  Of  late 
years  wire-fencing  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  quick  hedges,  being 
easily  transferred  from  place  to  place,  so  as  to 
inclose  different  portions  of  ground  at  different 
times  as  required.  It  also  has  the  advantages 
of  being  durable  and  of  overshadowing  or 
occupying  no  cultivable  ground. 

wire-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  measuring 
the  thickness  of  %vire  and  sheet-metals.  It  is 
usually  a  plate  of  steel  having  a  series  of  aper- 
tures around  its  edge,  each  corresponding  in 
width  to  the  diameter  of  wire  of  a  certain 
number. 

wire-gauze,  s,    A  fine,  close  quality  in 

wire-cloth. 

wire-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  EUusine  iiidica  and 
Poa  compressa. 

wire-grate,  s.  A  grate  or  contrivance 
of  fine  wire-work,  used  to  keep  insects  out  of 
vineries,  hothouses,  &c. 

wire-grub,  s.    [Wire-worm.] 

wire-guard,  s.  A  framework  of  wire- 
netting  used  as  a  guard  in  front  of  a  fire. 

'wire-heel,  s.  A  defect  and  disease  in  the 
feet  of  a  horse  or  other  beast, 

wire-iron,  s.  Black  rod-iron  for  drawing 
into  wire.    (Simmonds.) 

wire-mattress,  s.  A  mattress  having  a 
web  of  wire-cloth  or  chain  stretched  io  a 
frame  for  supporting  a  bed. 

wire-micrometer,  s.  A  micrometer 
having  spider  lines  or  very  fine  wires  across 
the  field.  The  wires  are  arranged  in  parallel 
and  intersecting  series,  and  some  are  mov- 
able by  screws.     [Micromlter-scbew.] 

Tvire-netting,  s.  a  texture  of  wire 
coarser  than  wire-gauze  and  wire-cloth. 

■wire-puller,  s.  One  who  pulls  the  wires, 
as  of  a  pui'pet :  hence,  one  who  operates  by 


secret  means  ;  one  who,  being  himself  behind 
the  scenes  and  unknown,  exercises  a  powerful 
influence,  especially  iu  political  affairs  ;  an 
intriguer. 

"  An  obscure  knot  of  loo&l  wire-puJlert,  who  stylfr 
themselves  au  aasuciatioD.  "—ObtervAr.  Sapt.  37,  1886. 

TPire-puUing,  s.  The  act  of  pulling  the 
wires,  as  of  a  puppet :  hence,  secret  influence 
or  management ;  intrigue. 

"  Disgusted  with  the  amount  of  unre-pjtiling  which 
has  been  carried  on  of  hite  by  the  immerous  commit- 
tees,*—flai?y  Telegraph,  Nov.  1.  I086. 

wire-road,  s.    [Wire-tramway.] 

wire-rope,  s.  A  collection  of  wires 
twisted  or  bound  together,  so  as  to  act  in 
unison  in  resisting  a  strain.  It  is  composed 
of  strands  of  untwisted  hard  wire  laid  spirally 
around  a  central  core  of  hemp  or  wire  ;  a 
number  of  these  strands,  without  any  addi- 
tional twist  being  placed  around  a  hempen 
core,  form  the  rope. 

wire-tramway,  s.  A  mode  of  convey- 
ance by  or  upon  a  wire  supported  on  posts. 
Called  also  Wire-road  and  Wire-way. 

wfa*e-twist,   s.      A    kind  of  gun-barrel 

made  of  a  ribbon  of  iron  and  steel,  coiled 
around  a  mandrel  and  welded.  The  ribbon  is 
made  by  welding  together  lamina  of  iron  and 
steel  or  two  qualities  of  iron,  and  drawing  the 
same  between  rollers  into  a  ribbon. 

wire-way,  s.     [Wire-tramway.] 

Tvire-wheel,  s.  A  brush-wheel  made  of 
wire,  iron,  or  brass,  instead  of  bristles,  used 
for  cleaning  and  scratching  metals,  prepai-a- 
tory  to  gilding  or  silvering,  or  matting 
polished  metallic  surfaces. 

wire-work,  s.  Any  kind  of  fabric  made 
of  iron. 

wire-worker,  s.  One  who  manufacturea 
articles  from  wire. 

wire-worm,  wire-grub,  s.  [Wire- 
worm.] 

wire-wove,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  paper 
of  line  quality  and  glazed,  used  chiefly  for 
letter-paper. 

'■  Wrapped  up  in  hot<preeaed  and  inre-wow  paper. "■ 
—Knox:  £uay  No.  IT*. 

wire,  v.t.  &  i.    [Wire,  s.J 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bind  with  wire ;  to  appiy  wire  to  :  as. 
To  wire  a  cork. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  wire  :  as,  To  wire  beads. 

3.  To  form  of  wire  ;  to  insert  wire  in. 

"  Almost  every  feuc«  seems  to  be  wired."— Field, 
April  i.  188i. 

i.  To  snare  by  means  of  a  wire  :  as,  To  wire 
birds.     [Wirer,] 

5.  To  send  by  telegraph,  as  a  message  ;  to 
telegraph. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  news  been  wired  from  Newmar^ 
kef— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct  6,  1695. 

B*  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  flow  in  currents,  as  thin  as  wire. 

"Then  in  smaU  streams  (thrnugh  all  the  isle  vfiring).^ 
P.  Fletcher:  Furple  Island,  vi 

a.  To  communicate  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph ;  to  telegraph. 

"The  Admiralty  wired  to  the  Plymouth  Dirtdon 
Royal  Marines."— /)aj7i/  Telegraph,  Dec  e,  1887. 

%  To  wire  in:  To  apjdy  one's  self  closely 
and  perseveringly  to  anytliing  ;  to  set  to  with 
vigour  ;  to  press  forward  with  a  view  to  hav- 
ing a  share.     (Slang.) 

wire-draw,  *wler-draw,  r.(.  [Eng.  wire, 
and  (fmic] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  form  into  wire,  as  a  metal,  by 
forcibly  pulling  through  a  series  of  holes, 
gradually  decreasing  in  diameter. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  draw  out  into  length  ;  to  elongate. 

(2)  To  draw  or  spin  out  to  great  length  or 
tenuity  :  as.  To  wiredraw  an  argument. 

(3)  To  draw  by  act  or  violence  ;  to  twist. 

"  Nor  am  I  for  forcing,  or  wiredrawing  tne  sense  oi 
the  texV—South:  t<ennoTis,  vol.  v.,  ser.  U. 

XL  Steam-eng. :  To  diaw  oft',  as  steam, 
through  narrow  ports,  thus  wasting  part  of 
its  efl'ect. 

wire'-draw-er,  *  wier-draw-er,  s.  [Eng. 
wire,  and  drauer.]  One  who  draws  metal  into 
wire.     (Chauar :  Test.  Love,  bk.  lii.) 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
01^  wore.  wqU,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  quite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ,  qu  =  kw. 
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wire'-dxaw-ing,  }t.  par.,a„  &  ;j.    iwire- 

DRAW.j 

A.  &  B.  ^4  pr.  par,  &  particip.  ac^. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subsUnitive: 

1.  Lit. :  Theact  or  process  of  drawing  metal 
into  wire.  The  meUl  to  be  extt-uded  ia  llrst 
hauunered  into  a  l>ar  or  rod.  The  rods,  from 
J  to  i  inch  iu  diameter,  received  from  the 
rolling-mills  in  bundles,  are  heated  and  re- 
rolled  in  grooved  rollers,  one  above  tlie  other, 
80  that  the  rtid  runs  from  the  first  roll  to  the 
second,  and  so  on,  without  reheating.  The 
rollers  run  with  great  nipidity,  reducing  the 
rod  to  a  coarse  wire,  which  is  then  passed 
through  the  successive  holes  in  the  draw- 
plate,  a  flat  piece  of  haM  steel  having  holes 
corresponding  to  the  various  numbers  or  sizes 
of  wire.  The  best  are  made  of  a  combined 
plate  of  highly-tempered  steel  and  wrought- 
iron.  The  holes  arc  taiiering,  the  sniiiUest 
opening  being  on  the  stt-el  side  through  which 
the  wire  first  enters.  (Dr^w-plate.]  Very  tine 
gold  and  platinum  wires,  useii  fur  the  spider- 
lines  of  telescopes,  are  fonned  by  coating  the 
metal  with  silver,  which  is  then  drawn  down 
to  a  great  tenuity,  after  which  the  silver  coat- 
ing is  removed  by  nitric  acid,  leaving  an 
almost  invisible  interior  wire,  which  has  been 
so  attenuated  that  a  mile  in  length  weighed 
only  a  grain.  Wiredrawing  seems  to  have 
arisen  at  Augsburg  or  Nuremberg  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1403  and  1484  the  impor- 
tation of  iron  wire  into  England  was  pro- 
hibited. The  manufacture  was  soon  after 
attempted  in  England,  but  did  not  make  nmch 
progress  till  a  patent  was  granted,  in  15i35,  to 
certain  Dutchmen  and  Germans  to  carry  it 
and  some  other  processee  out  The  United 
States  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
■wire-producing  countries. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  drawing  out  an  argu- 
ment or  discussion  to  prolixity  and  attenua- 
tion by  useless  reBnements,  distinctions,  dis- 
quisitions, and  the  like. 

wire' -drawn,  pa.  par.  &  o,    [Wiredraw.J 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Oril.  Lang.:  Drawn  out  or  extended  to 
prolixity,  as  an  argument,  &c. 

2.  Steam:  A  term  applied  to  the  condition  of 
steam  when  the  pipes  or  ports  leading  to  the 
cylinder  have  not  sufficient  carrying  capacity. 

t  wir'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wir(e),  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
uses  a  wire;  specif.,  one  who  snares  game. 
[Wire,  v.,  A.  4.] 

"  The  nightly  unre^r  of  tbeir  liinoceot  hare." 

Teniiysoit:  A!/t77u-r'9  Field,  490. 

wire'- worm,  5.  (Eng.  wire^  and  worm.] 
[See  def.] 

Entom.  (&  Agric. :  The  name  given  by 
farmers  and  otliers  to  a  kind  of  vermiform 
larva,  long,  slender,  cylindrical,  and  some- 
what rigid.  Most  wireworms  are  the  larvfe  of 
the  Elateridffi.  Some  live  in  rotten  stumps 
of  trees,  others  gnaw  roots  of  kitchen  garden 
and  other  plants,  cereals,  grass  on  lawns,  &c. 
Sume  of  them  live  in  the  larva  state  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  most  common  wireworms 
is  the  larva  of  CaJajjhagiis  sputaior.  The  last 
segment  of  the  body  is  long,  entire,  and  wire- 
like.  It  is  believed  that  the  form  of  this 
species  suggested  the  prefix  wire  in  the  name 
wireworm.  It  attacks  the  roots  of  lettuces, 
eating  them  as  far  as  the  collar,  with  the 
effect  of  killing  the  plant.  Agriotes  lineatus 
similarly  devours  the  roots  of  the  oat,  causing 
the  leaves  to  wither  and  the  plant  to  die.  The 
larva  of  Heinirhipus  segHls  feeds  on  the  roots 
of  plants  with  the  same  destructive  effect. 
The  rook,  the  domestic  fowl,  and  the  mole  are 
natural  foes  of  the  wireworms.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Iulid;e. 

'Wir'-i-ness,  s.  (Eng.  wiry:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wiry. 

wir'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Wire,  v.] 

wiring-xnaclLine,  s.  An  apparatus  for 
securing  a  soda-water  or  other  bottle  while 
the  cork  is  being  wired. 

*  wir'-r^»  v.t.    [Worry,  v.] 

wir'-Jr,  '  wler-y, "  wlr-ie,  a.    [Eng.  vnr(e), 
8. ;  -y.] 
1.  Made  of  wire  ;  like  wire. 

"  Bending  ber  yellow  locka,  like  tcirte  gold." 

Spenxer  ■  Ruinet  of  Time,  10. 


2.  Lean  but  sinewy  ;  tough. 
"  MuuutdU  ou  wiry  sUUoD  borses."— Oto6«,  Mftrch 
•ih,  lean. 

wis,  a*.h\  [See  def.]  A  fictitious  verb  given 
in  many  dictionaries,  with  a  pa.  t.  wist,  and 
with  tlie  mcanin^w  to  know,  t<j  be  aware,  to 
think,  &c  The  niistukc  aruse  from  the  adverb 
iivi&,  yu;i5=  certainly,  in  which  the  prolix 
(like  most  other  prefixes)  was  frequently  writ- 
ti-n  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  wonl,  and  not 
infrequently  the  i  was  represented  by  a  capi- 
tal /,  so  that  it  ap]»eared  as  /  u'is.  Hence  the 
/  lias  been  mi^tJlken  for  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  and  the  verb  wis  created.     [Vwi.s.J 

wis-alla.  wis-omeB,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.] 
Til'-  leaves  and  lops  of  carrota  and  parsnips. 

(P/OI>.) 

wi^'-ard,  s.    [Wizard.] 

wis'  -  doxn.   •  wis  -  dam,    *  wjrs  -  dome, 

•"wyse-dom.e,  s.  [A.S.  wUdam,  from  wis 
=  wise,  and  sufi.  -ddm  ~  Eng.  doom  =  judg- 
ment;  Icel.  visdomr;  Sw.  visdom;  Dan.  vis- 
dovi,  viisdom.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Laiignage : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wise  ;  the 
power  or  faculty  of  seeing  into  the  heart  of 
things  and  of  forming  the  fittest  and  best 
judgment  iu  any  matter  presented  for  con- 
sidei-ation  ;  knowledge  and  the  capacity  to 
make  due  use  of  it;  kuowluiige  of  or  the 
capacity  to  discern  the  best  ends  and  the  best 
means  ;  a  combination  of  discernment,  judg- 
ment, sagacity,  or  similar  powers  with  know- 
ledge, especially  that  JcBowledg*-  wliich  is 
gained  from  experience.  (It  is  often  nearly 
synonymous  with  discretioit,  sagacity,  or  j^''^'-- 
deru'f,  and  frequently  it  implies  little  nmre 
than  sound  common-sense,  perfect  soundness 
of  mind  or  intellect,  and  hence  is  often  op- 
posed to  folly.) 

"  Show  your  vTitdom,  daughter. 
In  yoor  cloae  patieDce." 

Shakeip.  :  Mta*u.Tt  for  Measure,  iv,  8. 

2.  Human  learning,  science,  knowledge,  eru- 
dition ;  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences. 

"  Moses  ivu  learned  Iu  all  tbe  vtitdom  of  the 
Egyt>tiaQ8."— /it(i  vii.  22. 

*  3.  Quickness  of  intellect ;  readiness  of 
apprehension  ;  dexterity  in  execution. 

"  Iu  tbe  hearts  of  all  that  are  wls«  hearted  I  have 
put  vpitdom  thnt  thty  may  make  all  that  I  have  com- 
manded thee."— £^it>iii*j  xxxL  7. 

*  4.  Natural  instinct  and  sagacity. 

"Ood  bath  deprived  her  (the  peacock]  of  ■aitdom,. 
neither  hnth  be  Imiiarted  to  ber  uuderstaudiug,"— 
Job  xxxijc  17. 

*  0.  With  a  possessive  pronoun,  used  as  a 
title  of  respect.  (Cf.  yov.r  highiiess,  your  wor- 
ship, &c.) 

"tinder  aach  a  religious  orderly  Oovemment,  as 
your  Wisdomet,  upon  the  abolishing  of  Episcopacy. 
Bhall  please  to  erect  among  us."— H'.  Prynne :  Anti- 
pathie,  p.  IL 

IL  Script:  Right  judgment  concerning  re- 
ligious and  moral  truth  ;  true  religion  ;  piety  ; 
the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  and  sincere 
and  uniform  obedience  to  his  commands. 

"So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  m&y 
apply  our  hearts  unto  iDUdom."—Ptalm  xc  12. 

^  (1)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  : 

Apocrypha:  An  apocryphal  book,  named  in 
Gr.  ':io'i)ia.  SuAiu^iJi'  (Sophia  Salomdii),  or  2aAo- 
fiuJi'To?  (Salomontos),  generally  placed  sixth  iu 
order  between  "the  rest  of  Esther"  and  Ec- 
clesiasticus.  Its  author  professes  tliat  he 
is  a  king  (vii.  l-(3 ;  ix.  7),  and  son  of  a 
worthy  father,  also  a  king  (12).  He  himself 
prayed  to  God  for  wisdom  and  received  it, 
wealth  being  superadded  (vii.  7-13).  God 
directed  him  to  build  a  temple  on  the  holy 
mount  on  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  (ix.  8.), 
from  all  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  author 
claims  to  be  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  King 
of  Israel.  The  book  is  now  divided  into  nine- 
teen chapters.  The  first  of  these  exhorts 
judges  to  love  righteousness,  and  commends 
wisdom  to  them  and  others.  The  second  de- 
nounces the  unbelief  of  the  ungodly,  anil 
traces  to  this  souree  the  wickedness  of  their 
lives.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  point  out 
that  for  the  righteous  there  is  a  happy  future, 
whilst  an  opposite  destiny  awaits  the  wicked. 
Chai)ters  vi.-ix.  highly  commend  wis<lom. 
Portions  of  them  resemble  corresponding  ex- 
hortations and  descriptions  in  the  Books  of 
Proverbs  (cf.  Wisd.  vi.  12-15  with  Prov. 
viii.  17-21  ;  ix.  9  with  Prov.  viii,  2J-30).  The 
advantages  of  wisdi>m  are  shown  in  chapters 
x.-xii.  by  illustrations  taken  from  the  history 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  (it  is  remarkable 


thnt  the  author  udda  no  more  modem  oxam* 
plefl).  In  chaptiTH  xiiL-xv.  the  folly  of 
idolatry  is  exhibited  iu  lunguagi;  of  great 
beauty  and  force,  and  a  philusopliic  ex- 
planation of  iUs  origin  is  attempted.  (Cf. 
Wisd.  xiii.  11-10  with  Isaiah  xliv.  ]2-i:0). 
The  last  four  chapters  contrast  the  provi- 
dence whicli  watclies  over  the  wise  and  the 
pious  with  the  judt^mcnts  which  overtAka 
idolaters  and  tbe  ungodly,  liistorical  illus* 
tratitms,  as  before,  being  derived  solely  from 
the  Mosaic  writings.  Though  the  book  IS 
called  *'  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  its  author.  It 
waa  comi>osed  originally  in  Greek,  prol>ably 
by  some  Jew  reaident  in  Alexandria.  It  in- 
corporates words  from  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Isaiah  iii.  10,  xliv.  20  (circ.  b.c.  284-240),  and 
therefore  was  subsequent  to  that  date.  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
this  book  (cf.  Wisd.  xiv.  21-27  with  Horn, 
i.  19-32  ;  Wisd.  xv.  7  with  Rom.  ix.  21  ;  Wisd- 
ix.  15  with  1  Cor.  xv.  53.  and  2  Cor.  v.  1,  and 
Wisd.  V.  17-20  with  Ephea.  vi.  11-17).  It  is  not 
influeiiceii  l-y  Philo  (B.C.  20  to  a.d.  40  (?),  and 
in  all  likelihood  was  earlier  than  his  era  Its 
more  probable  date  was  b.c.  150  to  50,  or  more 
approximately  b.c.  120  t*>  80.  If  these  dates 
are  nearly  correct,  then  Wisdom  is  the  most 
ancient  Jewish  book  except  Daniel  (xil.  2,  3),  la 
which  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  state  is  clearly  set  forth  ;  but  it 
difters  from  Daniel  in  teaching  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  without  reference  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  It  is  the  first  bonk  which 
identifies  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve  with 
the  Devil  (cf.  W^isd.  il.  24  with  Gen.  iii.  1-5, 
14,  John  viii.  44,  and  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  10).  No 
one  can  study  the  Book  of  Wisdom  without  en- 
tertaining high  respect  for  its  author,  and  de- 
riving i^rofit  from  his  ethical  teachings.  For 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  sentiments  see  i.  4, 6 ; 
iv.  8,  9  ;  vi.  18  ;  xvii.  11,  12,  &c. 

(2)  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  qf  Si/radt : 

Apocrypha:  [Ecclesiasticds]. 

wisdom-tooth,  5.  The  popular  name  for 
the  third  molar  in  each  jaw.  [Tootb,  s.,  II. 
].]  They  appear  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  twenty-five,  when  a  person  may  be 
presumed  to  have  attained  some  degree  of 
experience  or  wisdom. 

"  He's    noane     cut    bia    vrisdom-tetth    yet."  —  Jfri, 
Oaskell:  Sylvia't  Looert.  cb.  xxL 

wi|e,  '  wis,  •  wys,  *  wyse,  a.  ti  s.    [A.8. 

■wis;  cogn.  with  Dut.  -wijs;  Icel.  viss ;  Dan. 
viis;  Sw.  vis;  O.  H.  Ger.  wisi;  Ger.  weise; 
Goth.  weiSy  in  comp.  unweis=.  unwise.  From 
the  same  root  as  it? if  =  to  know;  hence,  a 
wise  man  =  a  knowing  man,  one  full  of  know- 
ledge.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  discern- 
ing or  Judging  correctly,  or  of  discriminating 
and  judging  bet\*een  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false,  between  what  is  proper  and  what  is 
improper;  possessed  of  discernment,  judg- 
ment, and  discretion ;  endowed  with  or  show- 
ing sound  judgment. 

•'  What  tbe  wtte  powers  deny  us  (or  our  good." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  11,  1. 

2.  Discreet,  sagacious,  prudent,  sensible. 


3.  Characterized  by  sound  judgment,  dis- 
cernment, or  discrimination  ;  dictated  or 
guided  by  wisdom  ;  containing  wi.sdoni ;  judi- 
cious :  as,  a  wise  act,  a  tvise  saying. 

4.  Becoming  or  befitting  a  wise  man  ;  sage, 
grave,  serious,  solemn. 

"  One  rising,  eminent 
In  vrite  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong." 
Milton:  P.  I-..  xL  6M. 

5.  Learned,  erudite,  knowing,  enlightened- 

6.  Practically  or  experimentally  knowing  or 
acquainted  ;  experienced,  versed,  skilled,  dex- 
terous, skiifuL 

"  In  tbeee  nice  sharp  quillets  of  tbe  law. 
Good  talth,  I  am  uo  witer  than  n  dnw.' 

shaketp  :  1  Henrp  VT..  U.  4. 

7.  Calculating,  crafty,  cunning,  subtle,  wary, 
wily. 

"  He  taVeth  the  xbUo  In  their  own  craftlneea.*' — Jolt 
V.  u. 

8.  Godly,  pious,  religions. 

"  From  a  cbfid  thou  haat  known  the  tio\y  Srrlp- 
tures,  which  are  able  to  make  tbee  wiM  unto  salva- 
tion. -S  Timothy  111.  15. 

•  *I  Used  adverbiidly :  Wisely,  sagaciously, 
pru<lently. 

"  Tbou  epeakeat  tcUrr  than  thou  art  ware  of." 

Shakeitp. :  At  You  Like  It.  11.  4. 


b^  1)6^ ;  po^t,  J^l ;  cat,  ^ell,  cboms,  9)1111,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^^t.    -ing; 
-Olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhun.   -oloos,  -tloos,  -slons  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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■  B-  As  subH. :  Wisdom.    {Milton.) 
^  Never  the  wiser  (or  similar  phrases) :  With- 
out any  intelligence  or  information ;  still  in 
utter  igni>nince. 

*  wlse-hearted,  a.  Wise,  skilful,  ex- 
perienced, dexterous. 

"And  every  wite-hearted  among  yon  shall  cume, 
kod  make  all  tbat  the  Lord  hath  commHUded,"— 
Exodtu  XXIV.  10. 

*  wlse-llke,  a.  Resembling  that  which 
Is  wise  or  sensible  ;  judicious.    (Scotch.) 

wise-man,  s.  A  man  skilled  in  hidden 
arts  ;  a  sorcerer,  a  wizard. 

"I  pvay  you  t«!I  where  the  wise-man,  tho  conjuror 
dve\W~Peele  :  Old  Wivei  Tat«.  p.  M9l 

*  wise-woman,  s. 

1,  A  woman  skilled  in  hidden  arts  ;  a  witch, 
a  sorceress. 

"  Pray  was 't  not  the  wise-tixmtan  of  Brentlord  ?"— 
ShaJcetp. :  Merry  H'ii"a.  iv,  5. 

2.  A  midwife.     (Scotch.) 

TI  In  sense  2,  perhaps  a  direct  translation  nf 
Fr.  sage/emme,  and  thus  a  relic  of  tlie  old 
connection  between  France  and  Scotland. 

VTlse,  s.  [A.S.  wise;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wijs; 
Icel.  -vis,  in  comp.  odkruvis  =  otlierwise  ; 
Ban.  viis ;  Sw.  vis;  O.  H.  Ger.  wlsa ;  Ger. 
toeise.  Wise  and  guise  are  doublets.]  Manner  ; 
way  of  being  or  acting  ;  mode,  guise. 

"It  thundered  and  lightoDed  iu  most  fearful  uriie.' 
—Bunyan:  Pilgrim't  Progreti,  pt.  L 

^  As  an  independent  word  wise  is  now  obso- 
lete, except  in  such  plirases  as  in  any  wise,  in 
no  wise,  on  this  wise,  &c. 

"He  shall  in  no  urUe  lose  hU  lowasd."— Matthew 
X.42. 

In  composition  it  is  often  used,  as  in  like- 
vtise,  otherunse,  lengthwise,  when  it  has  the 
same  force  as  -ways,  as  lengthways. 

*  If  To  Tnake  wise :  To  make  show  or  pre- 
tence ;  to  pretend,  to  feign. 

"They  made  wite  as  if  the  gods  of  the  wooda  ,  ,  , 
■hould  appear  aud  recite  those  voraea "— /*u(renAa m  : 
English  Poeaie. 

Wi^e'-a-cre  (ere  as  ker).  s.    [O.  Dut.  wijs- 

segger—  a  wise-sayer,  from  Ger.  weissager,  from 
M.  H.  Ger.  wizagAn,  wizsagen,  wissagen  —  a 
soothsayer,  a  prophet,  from  mrojo  =  a  pri i- 
phet,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wizan  ;  A.S.  witan  (Lat. 
t^ideo)  =  to  see.  Hence  the  true  meaning  is  a 
sootlisayer ;  the  O.  H.  Ger.  wizago  corre- 
sponding to  A.S.  witega,  witiga  =- a  prophet.] 

*  1,  A  learned  or  wise  man ;  a  sayer  of  wise 
things. 


"Fythagorae   lerned  muche. 


becoDimlug   a 


2.  One  who  makes  pretensions  to  great 
learning  or  wisdoiu ;  hence,  contemptuously 
or  ironically,  a  would-be  wise  person,  a  fool, 
a  simpleton. 

"There  were,  at  that  time,  on  the  bench  of  Juattces 
many  Sir  Paul  Either8iile<i,  hard,  unfeeling,  ouper- 
»titiou3  u!iteacret."—Ben  Jonsan  ■'  The  Devil  u  an  Au, 
T.  6.     (Not«Lt 

•wise'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  wise ;  dlmin.  suff. 
'ling.]  One  who  pretends  to  be  wise  ;  a  wise- 
acre. 

"  Theee  mtelingt,  that  show  themselves  fools  In  so 
Bpcaking."~Dot(ne  :  SeptuaginC,  p.  214. 

wi^e'-lf,  •wis-llche,  *wlse-ll,  adv. 
[Eng,  wise,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  wise,  discreet,  or  prudent  manner ; 
with  wisdom,  prudence,  or  discretion ;  pru- 
dently, judiciously. 

"  Of  one  that  loved  not  wUelif,  but  too  well." 

Shaketp.  ■  Othello,  v.  3. 

2.  Craftily,  cunningly  ;  with  art  or  strata- 
gem. 

"  Let  ua  deal  ipUely  with  them,  lest  they  multiply 
.  .  .  aud  ^ght  against  v&"—Exodut  i.  10. 

Wls-ened,  a.    [Wizened.] 

•wi§e'-ne83,  *wlse-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  wise, 
a.  ;  -7i€5s.]    Wisdom. 

"And  thou  se  a  wise  man,  (or  his  goodnesse  and 
yelteneue  wolt  thou  not  do  hym  worship  T  "—Chaucer  : 
Teitnmera  of  Love,  bk.  11, 

wl'-^er-ine,  wi'-§er-ite  (wasv),  s.   [After 
Herr  Wiser  of  Zurich  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.),'\ 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Kenngott  to  a  mineral 
occurring  in  small  square  prisms  with  square 
pyramids  implanted  on  crystals  of  iron-glance 
("  eisenrose '  ).    The  same  as  Xenotihe  (q.v.). 

2.  A  mineral  occurring  in  somewhat  com- 
plex crystal-forms  sent  to  Klein  under  this 
Dame  was  found  to  be  Anatase  (q.v.).     Found 


implanted    on  the  sides  of   fissures  of  the 
schists  of  the  Binnenthal,  Wallis,  Switzerland. 
3.  The  same  as  Rhodochrosite  (q.v.). 

wisb,  *  wische,  *  wlsshe.  v.i,  &  t.  [A.S. 
wyscan,  wiscan  =  to  wish,  from  xvilsc  =  a 
wish  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  Dut.  weiischen;  Icel. 
teskja ;  Dan.  onske ;  fSw.  onska ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wunscan;  Ger.  wiinschen.  An  n  appears 
therefore  to  have  been  lost  from  the  English 
word,  the  proper  form  of  which  should  be 
winsh.  From  the  same  root  as  Sansc.  van  = 
to  ask  ;  Eng.  win  (q.v.),] 

A.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  have  a  wish  or  desire  ;  to  cherish  a 
desire,  either  for  what  is,  or  for  what  is  not 
supposed  to  be  attainable  ;  to  long.  (Followed 
by /or  before  the  object  desired.) 

"  The  Bweet«  we  teith/or.' 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  nf  Luereee,  867. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined  ;  to  have 
certain  feelings  (with  well  or  ill) :  as.  He  wishes 
well  (or  ill)  towards  you. 

*  3.  To  hope  or  fear  in  a  slight  degree,  or 
with  a  preponderance  of  fear  over  hope. 

"  I  wish  it  mav  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken 
of  misfortune,  to  have  met  with  Bucb  a  lulser  us  I 
am.  "Sidfie)/. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  desire  ;  to  long  fbr. 

"  I  would  not  tffUh  any  companion." 

Shakesp. :  Tempett,  ilL  1. 

2.  Followed  by  an  infinitive  or  clause. 

"  I  v>tah  above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper." 
—3  John  2. 

3.  To  frame  or  express  a  desire  or  wish  con- 
cerning ;  to  desire  to  be  (with  words  complet- 
ing the  senseX 

"He  could  wiiA  himself  In  Thamea."— Shakesp.  : 
Henry  V.,  iv.  l. 

4.  To  imprecate  or  call  down  upon  ;  to  in- 
voke. 

"Let  them  be  driven  backward,  and  put  to  shame 
that  iDith  me  evi\."—Ptalm  xl.  14. 

*  5.  To  ask,  to  desire,  to  invite,  to  request, 
to  bid. 

"  I  will  witA  thee  never  more  to  dance." 

Shakesp. :  Loee'i  Labour's  Lett,  v.  2. 

*  6.  To  recommend  ;  to  commit  to  another's 
confidence,  kindness,  or  care  with  favouring 
representations ;  to  commend  with  a  view  to 
the  acceptance  of. 

"  If  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach 
her  that  whereiu  she  delights,  I  will  vrUh  him  to  her 
t&iher,"— Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  L 

wish,  *  WUSCh,  s.  [A.S.  wusc;  cogn.  with 
O.  Dut.  tminsch ;  Icel.  osk  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  v^unsc ; 
Ger.  wunsch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  desire,  a  longing,  a  hankering  after. 

"Thy  vrish  was  father.  Harry,  to  that  thought." 
Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  4. 

2.  An  expression  of  desire;  a  request,  a 
petition  ;  an  expression  of  a  kind  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  others,  or  an  imprecation  upon 
tbem. 

"  Blistered  be  thy  tongue. 
For  snch  a  wish." 

Shakesp.  :  Komeo  *  Juliet,  lIL  2. 

3.  That  which  is  desired  or  wished  for  ;  the 
object  of  desire. 

"  Be  Hssur'd  .  ,  . 
Thy  vjiih,  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire  ' 

Milton:  P.  L..  viil.  451. 

IL  Compar.  Relig. :  A  word  often  occurring 
in  ancient  Teutonic  mythology,  and  used  to 
signify  the  sum-total  of  well-being  and  blessed- 
ness, the  fulness.  In  the  Middle  Age  Wish 
(Wxinsch)  appears  to  have  been  personified  by 
the  poets  as  a  mighty  creative  being.  (See 
extract.) 

"  That  iVish  was  personified,  and  very  boldly  by  the 
Christian  poets,  is  abundantly  proved.  That  he  was 
ever  believed  In  aa  a  person,  even  lu  heathen  times. 
is.  to  my  thinking,  far  from  clear.  I  believe  some 
German  scholars  regard  the  notion  aa  little  better 
than  a  mare's  neat."— Grimm :  Deut.  Mythol.  (Eng. 
ed  ).  L  14a    {Translator's  notet 

wish-bone,  s.    [Wishino-bone.] 
wish-child,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1.  An  adopted  child. 

2.  The  child  of  a  wish-wife  (q.v.).    (Grimm.) 
wlsh-malden,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  valkyr  (q.v.). 

"  The  Norse  Odiun  too  has  these  marvelloos  children 
and  wish-mjjidens  in  his  train."— Grimm  .*  Deitt. 
MythoL  (Bug.  ed.),  1.  143. 

'wish-wlfe,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1,  A  female  deity ;  especially  one  acting  as 


e  ever  fools." 

A  nlony  i  Cleopatra,  Iv.  13. 


a  handmaid  to  the  gods,  and  as  a  revealer  and 
guardian  to  men. 

2.  A  supernatural  being  whose  presence  her 
mortal  lover  can  prociu'e  by  wishing  for  it 
(Gnmm.) 

* wish'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wish,  v.;  -c^le.] 
Capable  or  worthy  of  being  wished  lor  or 
desired ;  desirable. 

"The  glad  aud  wisJiable  tidlngea  of  saluodon.  — 
Udat  .■  Luke  iv. 

wished,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Wish,  v.] 

* 'Wish'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wished;  -ly.]  Ao» 
cording  to  desire. 

"  Wliat  could  have  happened  unto  him  more  vrisTied- 
ly,  than  with  hie  great  huuour  to  keep  the  town  atlll  ? " 
—Knolles  :  Hist,  of  Turkes. 

wish'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wish,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wishes  ;  one  who  expresses  a  wish  or  desire. 

"  Wishers  we 
Shaketp.  . 

wish'-fiil,  *  wish'-full,  a,  [Eng.  wish  (l), 
s.  ;  'full.'] 

1.  Having  or  cherishing  wishes  ;  desirous 
(followed  by  of  before  the  object  of  desire): 
as,  To  be  wishful  o/ one's  company. 

2.  Showing,  or  arising  from  desire  ;  longing, 
wistful. 

"  Yet  thro'  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  31. 

"3.  Desirable  ;  exciting  wishes  or  desire. 
•'  And  forth  her  bringiug  to  the  Joyous  light. 
Whereof  she  loug  had  lackt  the  wishfvii  i^ight." 
SpeTiser  :  F.  y,,  VI.  xL  60. 

• 'Wiah'-fill-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  wishful ;  -ly.]  Id 
a  wishful  manner;  with  strong  or  ardent  dc 
sire ;  earnestly,  wistfully 

"  I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock."— /(U«r,  No.  67. 

*  wish'-flil-ness,  5.  [Eng.  wishful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wishful ;  long- 
ing ;  strong  in  ardent  desire. 

"  Sadness  and  softness,  hopefulness,  wishfutnesi." 
Taylor :  Isaac  Comenus,  uL  1. 

wish'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k,  s.    [Wish,  v.] 
A*  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Anthrop.:  Connected  with  or  bestowed 
by  Wish  [Wish,  s.,  II.] ;  bestowing  the  best 
that  the  heart  can  wish.  The  expression  is 
borrowed  from  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
mythology,  though  the  idea  is  found  in  the 
folk-tales  of  many  other  races.  Grimm  (DeuL 
Mythol)  identities  the  ^vishing  purse  of  Fortu- 
natus,  which  was  never  empty,  with  the 
Cornucopia ;  his  wishing  cap,  which  trans- 
ported him  from  place  to  place,  with  the 
petasus  of  Hennes ;  and  in  the  wishing  rod, 
credited  with  the  power  of  enabling  its  owner 
to  discover  and  obtain  gold  or  other  treasure 
buried  in  the  earth,  be  sees  a  reference  to  the 
Caduceus. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  wish,  a  desire;  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish. 

"  Her  longings,  wishtnga,  hopes,  all  finished  be.' 

Davies :  Jmmort.  of  the  Soul,  iix 

wishing-bone,  wish-bone,  5.     The 

forked  bone  in  a  fowl's  breast ;    the  merry- 
thought (q.v.), 

wishlng-cap,  s.    [Wishing,  2.] 

wlshlng-pnrse,  s,    [Wishing,  2.] 

wlshlng-rod,  5.     [Wishing,  2.] 

*  wish'-lS^,  •  ivlshe-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  wi^h  (1), 

8. ;  -ly.]    Earnestly. 

"  Pore  better  and  more  wtshety  with  his  olde  eyen 
Tpon  Saynt  Johns  ghospell " — Sir  T.  More  :  tVorkes.  p. 
1,134. 

wish'-'ton-wish,  s.     [North  Amer.  Indian.] 
Zool.:    Cynomys   ludoviclanus.      (RipU^  <t 
Dana.)    [Prairie-dog. J 

t  wish' -wash,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  toash,] 
Any  weak  thin  liquor  for  drinking. 

wish'-y-wash-J?',  a.  &  5.     [A  reduplication 

of  ^vashy.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Very  thin,  weak,  and  poor; 
originally  applied  to  liquids;  heuce  poor, 
feeble,  wanting  in  substance  or  body. 

"  If  you  are  a  Coffin,  you  are  sawn  ont  of  no  wiffty- 
washy  elm  board." — Kingsley :  Westward  Hoi  ch.  vilL 

B,  As  subst. :  Any  sort  of  thin,  weak,  or 
poor  liquor.     (CoUog.) 

*  wis' -leer,  s.     [Etyra.  doubtful.]    A  lie. 

"  Suppose  I  tell  her  some  damned  vritker."—Plautitt 
made  f:nylish,  p.  9. 


f&te,  fat,  l^re.  ^mldst,  what,  l^U.  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her.  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p$^ 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  ciib,  ciir©,  onite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    w,<B  =  e;ey  =  a;qu  =  lew. 
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•wis'-ket,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  basket. 
iProv.) 

•  Wis'-ly,  adv,  [Icel.  viss  =  certain,  from  vita 
=  to  know.]    (Wit,  v.]    Surely,  certainly. 

"  Yet  was  he  blent  iiml  Ood  wot.  bo  ben  mo. 
Tbftt  wecen  iHslu  thnt  It  be  not  bo." 

C'/Miuct-r;  C.  T..  'J.9Sl^. 

wispr  *  wlps,  •  wlspe,  "  wesp,  •  wysp, 

*.  [As  in  other  cases  where  sp  and  ps  are 
interchanged,  the  spelling  with  ps  is  the  older; 
cf.  hasp,  clasp,  leasp,  &c.  The  A.S.  form  would 
be  imps,  but  it  does  not  oecur  ;  and  the  final 
i  is  formative,  unps  being  closely  connect*il 
with  wipe.  We  find  also  Low  Ger.  wiep  =  !\ 
wisp  .  .  .  Sw.  dial,  inpp  =  an  ear  of  rye,  also 
a  little  sheaf  or  bundle.    (5fcfn(.)] 

1.  A  bundle  of  straw,  hay,  or  other  like 
BUbstance. 

■•  He  had  died  on  a  icitp  of  straw  without  medlaU 
attendance."— Jfacau/iiff -■  But.  Eng..  cb.  xlv. 

2.  A  whisk,  a  small  besom  or  broom. 

3.  An  ignis-fatuus  or  will-o'-the-wisp. 

"The  wUp  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can  tread." 
Tennyton  :  Princasu     iProL  64.) 

•4.  A  disease  in  bullocks. 
•wlsp-led,  a.      Led  away  by  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  or  idle  fancy. 

"Far  too  clear-aighted  to  be  m*p-led:'—Nin«tevnth 
Century.  Sept..  1881.  p.  136. 

wisp,  v.t.     [Wisp,  s.] 

1,  To  brush  or  dress,  as  with  a  wisp. 

2.  To  rumple.    (Pror.) 

•wJsp'-en,  a.  [Eng.  wisp;  -en.]  Made  of  a 
wisp  of  wisps  of  straw  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance. 

•■  She  hath  already  put  on  her  wUpen  garland. *—0. 
Barvty  :  Pierce'i  Supererogation. 

wis-S^d'-U'la,  s.     [Etyni.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Malvea;.  Involucre  none  ; 
calyx  five-partite;  petals  five;  capsule  tive- 
celled ;  seeds  reniform.  Shrubs  from  the 
tropics  of  Asia  and  America.  Wisscidxda 
roMrata  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Java,  tropical  Africa  and  America,  and  is 
cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  India.  The  bark 
abounds  in  useful  flaxen  fibres  ;  it  also  yields 
a  good  hemp. 

•wlsse,  "wiaGt  v.t.  [A.S.  vnsian;  O.  how. 
Ger.  wisean;  Icel.  visa;  O.  H.  Ger.  wisan, 
vjissan,]    To  teach,  to  show,  to  instruct. 

■'  Or  we  depart  I  ahaJ  thee  so  wel  wisse. 
That  of  min  hous  ne  ahalt  thoa  never  miase." 

Chancer:  C.  T.,  6.W1 

wisX,  pret.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [Wit,  v.] 

wis-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Caspar  Wistar 
(1761-1818),*  Proft-sEor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Galegete.  Climbing  shrubs, 
witli  pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  and  terminal 
racemes  of  flowers.  Wistaria  fnitescens,  a  native 
of  this  country,  bears  beautiful  bluish  purple 
flowers.  W.  chineitsis,  a  Chinese  Bpeciee,  bears 
large  pendulous  racem^p  of  flowers. 

•  wlste,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  o/v.    [Wit,  v.] 

wist'-ful,  «.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
According  to  Skeat  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
corruption  of  wishful,  which  was  once  com- 
mon, and  which  it  has  supplanted.  The 
change  in  form  is  probably  due  to  confusion 
with  wistly,  which  was  itself  a  corruption  of 
Mid.  Eng.  wis?!/ (q.v.).] 

1.  Earnestly  or  eagerly  attentive  ;  caref\Jly 
or  anxiously  observant. 

"  These  wift/ut  myriads  eye  their  prey." 

Scolt :  Don  Roderick,  Cone  v. 

2.  Full  of  thought;  pensive,  contempla- 
tive, thoughtful. 

"  Why,  Grubblnol,  dost  thon  bo  vjittful  seem  ?  " 
Oay:  Pattorait,  Friday  L 

3.  Pensive  or  melancholy  from  the  absence 
or  want  of  something  ;  earnest  from  a  feelinfe 
of  desire ;  longing. 

"I  cast  many  a  u^r/uA  melancholy  look  towards  the 
a«a."—.'yiffi/t.     {Todd.) 

Wist'-ful-l^,arfr.     [Eng.  wistful;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  wistful  manner ;  longingly,  wish- 
fully. 

■*   WlttfitUi)  she  raised 
Her  bead  from  off  her  pillow  to  look  forth." 

WorcUuK/rth :  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

2,  Earnestly,  attentively. 

3,  Thoughtfully,  musingly,  pensively 

VIBt'-fiU-nesS,  s.     {Eng.  wistful ; -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  wistful. 


t  wia'-tJ-ti,  s.    [OuiaTiTi.] 

•  wi8t-le8S,a.    [Eng.  wist : -less.)  Unknowing. 

"  irittleu  what  I  did,  halt  from  the  Bbeatb 
Drew  tho  wel  I- tempi' rwd  blade." 

Southeti:  JoanqfArc,  bk.  L 

*wiat'-l^,  adv.     [Wistful.] 

1.  Observingly,     attentively,      earnestly, 
closely. 

"  A  wild  boa«t  .  .  .  doth  iiUnd  (ull  RffalUBt  the  doe 
Btarre.  when  it  rlcfth.  K>okctb  wUtli/  uikiu  IL"— /'. 
Holtand  :  I'liute,  bk.  11.,  cb.  xL 

2.  Wistfully,  longingly.    (A  doubtful  use.) 

wit,  *  wlt-en,  •  wltte.  •  wy-ten  (pr.  t. 
wot,  wost,  wot;  pi.  witen ;  pa.  t.  "  wist,  •  u'iste, 
'wyst,*wot.  pa.  par.  wist),  wi.  or  (.  [A.S. 
witan  =  io  know  (pr.  t.  ic  wdt,  thu  wdat,  he 
wdt ;  pi.  witdii :  subj.  sing,  wite,  p\,witon; 
pa.  t.  wiste,  wisse  ;  ^nd  pers.  wisses,  pi.  wtston  ; 
jia.  par.  wist).  Allied  to  ii-itan  =  to  see  (pa.  t. 
wite,  pi.  witoji).  It  is  clear  that  ic  wdt  is 
really  an  old  past  tense  (prob.  of  witan),  used 
as  a  present,  causing  the  necessity  of  ereatinf,' 
a  new  past  tense,  wisse,  or  wlste  which  is, 
however,  of  great  antiquity  .  .  .  The  geruntl 
is  td  witanne,  whence  Mod.  Englisli  to 
mt.  Cogn.  with  Dut  welen  (p.  t  loist, 
pa.  par.  geweteii) ;  Icel.  vita  (pr.  t.  veit;  pa.  t. 
vissa;  pa.  par.  vitadhr)  ;  Dan.  vide  (pr.  t. 
veed ;  pa.  t.  vidstc ;  pa.  par.  vidst) ;  Sw.  veta 
(pr.  t.  vet;  pa.  t.  visste ;  pa.  par.  veten)  ;  Ger. 
wissen  (pr.  t.  iveiss;  pa.  t.  vmsste;  pa.  par. 
g€vmsst)\;  Goth,  witan  (pT.  t.  wait ;  pa.  t.  wissa) ; 
Lat.  i>ideo=.  to  see  ;  Gr.  l&elv  (idein)  =  to  see  ; 
olSa  (oida)  =  I  know  ;  Sansc.  vid  =  to  per- 
ceive, to  know.  Wit  is  the  infln.  mood  ;  to 
wit  (as  in  "  We  do  you  to  wit ")  is  the  gerund  ; 
wot  is  the  1st  and  3rd  pers.  of  the  present 
indicative,  the  3rd  person  being  often  cor- 
ruptly written  wotteth ;  wost  (later  fonn  wot- 
test)  is  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  same  tense  ; 
wiste  (later  wist),  is  the  pa.  t.,  and  wist  is  the 
pa.  par.     (Sfceaf.)] 

1.  To  know,  to  learn ;  to  be  or  become 
aware.  (Used  either  with orwithoutan object.) 

(1)  Infinitive : 

"  And  hlfl  BiBter  stood  afar  off  to  wit  what  would  be 
done  unto  him." — Bxodut  11.  *. 

(2)  Present  tense : 

"  I  iDot  well  where  he  Ib." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  4  Juliet,  HI.  2, 

(5)  Past  tense : 

■■  He  »Pis(  not  what  to  say,  for  they  were  all  afraid." 
—Mark  Ix.  6. 

(4)  Present  participle  : 

"  Ab  teitting  I  no  other  comfort  have." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Senry  YL,  It  6. 

^  To  vnt  is  used  chiefly  to  call  attention  to 
something  particular,  or  as  introductory  to 
a  detailed  statement  of  what  has  just  before 
been  mentioned  generally,  and  as  equivalent 
to  namely :  as,  There  were  three  present,  to 
wit,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Black,  and  Mr.  Bro^vn. 

*2.  To  joke. 

'■  BriBtowdoth  pretend  to  wif  itonhlBpulpIt-UbelL" 
—Seytin  :  Life  of  Laud.  p.  260. 

wit,  *witte,  "Wjrt,  s.  [A.B,  ■wit  =  know- 
ledge, from  wiian  =  to  know  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vit;  Dan.  viil :  Sw.  vett;  O.  H.  Ger.  wiggi; 
Ger.  witz.]    [Wit,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Knowledge,  understanding. 

"  As  concemynge  nialiciousues,  be  chyldreo,  but  In 
wyt  be  perfecte."— 1  Corinth,  xlv.  20.     (1651.) 

2.  The  mental  powers ;  intellect ;  intel- 
lectual power. 

•*  My  vnt  untrained  In  any  kind  of  art  " 

Shakeap.  r  1  Benry  VI..  i.  2. 

3.  A  superior  degree  of  intelligence  or  under- 
standing ;  bright  reasoning  powers  ;  wisdom, 
sagacity. 

"  If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  It  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  bo." 

Shakezp. :  Sonnet  UO. 

4.  Common  sense  ;  sense. 

"  I  have  the  urit  to  think  my  master  1b  a  kind  of 
\iliR\e.'—Shakc4p. :  Two  Qentlemen,  lii.  I. 

5.  Imaginative  and  inventive  faculty  ;  power 
of  invention;  contrivance,  ingenuity. 

"  past  the  ifftt  of  man  tu  say  what  drpam  it  was. 

Shakeap.  :  Jlidrummer  yighl't  Dream  tv.  L 

6.  The  power  of  original  combination  under 
the  influence  of  the  imagination. 

"  Men  who  hnve  a  great  deal  of  wU,  and  prompt 
mennrieB.  have  not  always  the  clearest  hidgmifnt,  or 
deeiiest  reason."— Locfat.-  Bum.  Undent.,  Lk.  ii.,  ch,  xL 

7.  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new 
and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  natural 
and  pleasing  way,  exhibited  in  apt  languaj;e 
and  felicitous  combination  of  words  and 
thoughts,  by  which  unexpected  resemblances 


between  things  apparently  unlike  are  vividl» 
Hft  before  the  mind,  8«>  as  to  pruduce  a  sUoek 
of  pleasant  surprise  ;  facetiousne.ss. 

"  True  wit  ts  nature  to  advantase  dreat, 
Wh»t  oft  waa  thouaht.  but  \\v  er  bo  well  expravt 
Pvpe :  Ettay  on  CritiHtm,  11.  97. 

U  Perhaps  the  clearest  dcllnitiou  of  wit 
wi  uld  be,  that  It  is  a  combination  of  ideas 
whicli  creates  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  tho 
iinexpected  congruity  of  things  appai-ontly 
incongruous.  Hence  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
power  of  comparisiin  that  creates  wit ;  but 
there  are  many  unexpected  coinbinallons  i>f 
this  character,  which,  as  Sydney  Smith  justly 
observes,  would  bo  witty  if  they  were  not 
sublime  or  beautiful.  A  strong  sense  of  gran- 
deur or  beauty  overpowers  or  takes  away  the 
sense  of  wit.  He  instances  the  idea  in  Camp- 
bell's Z/Ot'/(iei— "Coming  events  ca.it  tht-ir 
shadows  before  "—which,  as  he  remarks,  would 
be  witty  if  it  were  not  sublime.  The  awe  and 
reverence  awakened  by  the  highest  subjects 
connected  with  our  faith  also  destroy  the 
impression  of  wit  ;  but  in  the  works  of  many 
of  our  most  eminent  religious  writers,  and 
even  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  found  happy 
combinations,  which,  but  for  the  sanctity  ot 
the  subject,  would  awaken  the  sense  of  wit. 
An  unexpected  fitness,  tlien,  seems  to  form 
the  essence  of  wit ;  and  as  the  same  writer 
we  have  referred  to  observes,  among  the  un- 
educated and  children  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
is  often  awakened  by  a  combination  of  things 
as  well  as  of  thoughts,  such  as  the  pulling 
together  of  a  puzzle.    {Trench:  Synonyms.) 

8.  One  who  has  genius,  fancy,  or  humour; 
a  person  of  learning  and  refined  ideas  ;  an  ac- 
complished scholar. 

'•  He  did  not.  however,  in  the  leaat  affect  the  chariMS- 
ter  of  a  wit  or  of  an  oT»tor."~Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eiig., 
ch.  vil. 

9.  In  modern  usage  one  distinguished  or 
noted  for  bright  or  amusing  sayings ;  a 
humorist. 

"  The  Witt  and  the  Puritans  had  never  been  on 
friendly  termB."— ifucauiai/ ;  Bitt.  Eng  .  ch.  liL 

10.  {PI):  The  understanding,  the  intellect. 

"  Hla  M^r*  are  not  so  blunt." 

Shaketp, :  Much  Ado,  til.  6. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  (1)  Ilyoscyamus  hiteus  ;  (2)  Nicotiana 
rustica,    {Britten  £  Holland.)    [Tobacco.] 

2.  Phrenol.  :  The  faculty  which  disposes  its 
possessor  to  mirthfulness.  Alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  faculties,  it  produces  the 
tendency  to  mirth,  humour,  satire,  &c.  Spurz- 
heim  classified  it  with  the  aff"ective  faculties. 
Gall  and  Combe  considered  it  intellectual. 
It  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head, towards  one  side. 

^  1.  At  one's  wits'  end:  At  a  complete  loss 
what  further  steps  or  measures  to  adoj.t ; 
having  exhausted  the  last  known  plan  or 
contrivance. 

"  Now  your  ooudmIa, 
For  I  am  at  my  witt'  end.' 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Mad  Lover.  Iv. 

*2.Theflve  wits:  An  old  expression,  some- 
times used  for  the  five  senses,  but  oftener 
defined  common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy, 
estimation,  memory. 

••  Jfy  Ave  Witt  nor  my  Ave  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serrlng  thee. 

ShiVietp. :  Sonnet  14L 

*  wlt-craoker,  s.  One  who  breaks  jests ; 
a  joker. 

"A  college  of  wit-crackert  cannot  flout  me  out  of 
my  humour."— SAa*e*|fc  .'  Much  Ado,  v.  8. 

*  wlt-craft,  8. 

1.  Art  of  reasoning  ;  logic. 

2.  Contrivance,  invention,  wit. 

*•  He  was  no  body  that  could  not  bummer  out  of  hi* 
name  an  luveutton  by  thie  witcra/t,  and  picture  It 
accordingly."— Carruifn ,'  RemainM. 

*  wlt-jar,  9.     A  head. 

'■  Dr.  Hftle  .  .  .  has  brought  ra«  bach  my  witjttr."— 
Richardson  :  Claritsa,  vlli.  'US. 

*  wlt-snapper,  ».    One  who  affects  wit. 

"Goodly  lord,  what  a  u'it-4'itipj>er  are  yon  1"— 
Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ul.  6. 

*  wlt-starved,  o.  Barren  of  wit ;  desti- 
tute of  genius. 

*  wit-tooth,  s.  A  wisdom-tooth  (q.T.)^ 
(F.  Holland  :  Pliny,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  xxv.) 

*  wit-wanton,  a.     Over  subtle. 

*'  Wit-wanton  mm."— Fuller  :  Church  HitU,  XlT.  4. 

*  wit- worm,  s.  One  that  feeds  on  wit ;  s 
canker  of  wit. 


hSa,  boj^ ;  poUt,  jowl ;  cat.  9011,  chortis,  9hln,  Ijen^h ;  go,  eem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
-tian  =  gl^a^w,    -tioD,  -slon  =  shun;  -^lon,  -§ion  --  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous.  -slous  =  ahus.   -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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witan— witenagemot 


•  Wif -an,    s.      tA,5.  -  tlie  wise   men.]     The 
Witenagemot  (q.v.). 

witQh  (1),  •  wlcohe,   •  witcbe.  s.    [a.s. 

vncca~&  %vizard  ;  wiccc  =  a  wittth.  Wicce  is 
tlie  fem.  of  wicca,  and  wUxa  is  a  corruption  of 
u-itga,  a  coiuinon  abbreviated  form  of  witiga 
witega  =  a  prophet,  soothsayer,  wizard  .  .  . 
from  witan  =  to  see.  Cf.  Icel.  vUki  =  a  wizard, 
whence  vitka  =■  to  bewitch.  Tlie  Icel.  vitki  is 
from  vita  =  to  know,  as  A.S.  witga,  orig.  =  a 
seer,  is  from  witan  =  to  see,  allied  to  witan  = 
to  know.    (Skeai.)]     [Wiseacre.) 

*  1.  A  man  given  to  the  black  art ;  a  sorcerer, 
a  wizard. 

"There  waa  a  innn  In  that  cltle  whose  uame  was 
Symouiit  a  wicche. "—  Wydiffe :  Acta  viil.  9 

2.  A  woman  supposed  to  have  formed  a 
compact  witli  tlie  devil  or  with  evil  spirits, 
and  by  their  means  to  be  enabled  to  operate 
superaaturally  ;  a  sorceress. 

3.  A  term  of  reproach  for  an  old  and  ugly 
woman,  with  no  reference  to  the  practice  of 
sorcery. 

"Foul  wriukled    witch,   what    makest   thoo    in    my 
sight?"  Shakesp.  :  liichard  If/.,  i.  3. 

4.  A  bewitching  or  charming  young  woman ; 
a  woman  possessed  of  bewitching  or  fascinat- 
ing attractions. 

^  To  he  no  witch :  To  be  rather  stupid  ;  to 
be  not  very  clever. 


witch-balls,  3.  pi.  Interwoven  masses 
of  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  often  met 
with  on  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  witch-finder,  s.  A  professional  dis- 
coverer of  witches ;  one  whose  services  were 
taken  advantage  of  formerly  when  the  prose- 
cution of  so-called  witches  was  in  vogue. 

"  A  notorious  witch-Jinder  iu  the  seventeenth  ceu- 
tary.  Matthew  Hopklus  .  ,  .  banKed  one  year  no  leas 
than  sixty  reputed  witches  in  his  own  county  of 
Esa^x^-—Addia  A  Arnold :  Cat h.  Diet  .  p.  864. 

witch-hag,  s. 

Oniith. :  A  local  name  for  the  Swallow  (q.v.) 
in  Caithness. 

"  Among  the  superstitious o(  Caithness,  the  Swallow 
is  called  '  iVitchhag.'  They  say  that  if  a  swallow  flle6 
muter  the  iirm  of  a  person  it  immediately  becomes 
paralyzed.  Is  it  because  of  the  same  8upt;istitiou 
that  m  Bome  parts  of  England  the  innocent  Swift  is 
called  '  the  Develiu  "  ?  "S.  Smiths :  Robert  Dick,  p.  97. 

witch-meal,  s.  The  powdery  pollen  of 
Li/copodivm  clavatum,  or  Club-moss.    [Lyco- 

PODIUM.] 

witch-meat,  s.    [Witches'  butter,  2.  ] 

*  witch-note,  s.    A  weird  note  or  sound. 

{Scott :  Olenjinlas.) 

witch-ointment,  s.  An  ointment  made 
of  repulsive  ingredients  and  supposed  to  pos- 
sess magical  powers. 

"The  mediteval  toUch-ointmenU  which  brought 
Tislonary  beinccs  into  the  presence  of  the  natlent, 
ti'HDsported  hiih  to  the  witches'  sabbath,  enabled  him 
to  turn  into  a  beast,"— rif^or;  Prini,  CutU  (ed.  1873). 
U.  413. 

t  witch-ridden,  a.  Ridden  or  tormented 
by  witches.     LHag-ridden.] 

*  witch-wolf,  s.    A  werewolf  (q.v.). 

'Tailed  by  the  inhabitants  lou^aroua.  In  English 
witch-ioolvet."—Adar7u:   Work*,  ii.  119. 

WitQh  (2),  W^9h  (1),  s.  [A.S.  ^oice  =  a  kind 
of  tree.]  A  kind  of  tree,  probably  a  witch- 
elm  or  witch-hazel. 

witch-elm,  wych-elm,  s. 

Bot. :  Ubmis  inontaiia.  It  is  a  large  tree 
eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  high;  the  trunk 
with  an  occasional  girth  of  fifty  feet;  the 
twigs  pubescent,  the  leaves  doubly  or  trebly 
8errate,  the  stamens  four  to  six  with  purple 
anthers,  the  seed  in  the  centre  of  the  oblong 
or  sub-orbicular  samara.  Indigenous  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  the 
only  truly  British  species  of  the  genus.  Called 
also  the  Scotch  or  Mountain  Elm. 

Witch-hazel,  wych-hazel,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Hamamelis  (q.v.) ;  specif., 
Eainavieli-s  virginica.  It  is  a  slirub  from  eiglit 
to  twelve  feet  high,  with  large,  alternate,  ob- 
ovate,  acute,  dentate  leaves  and  axillary  clus- 
tered yellow  flowers.  It  grows  in  most  woods 
in  North  America,  flowering  in  October  and 
November. 

2.  (PL):  The  order  Hamamelidaceae  (q.v.). 
iLiiutley.) 

3.  The  Witeh-elm  (q.v.). 


Witch-tree,  s.    The  Mountain-ash  (q.v.). 

witph,  v.t.  [A.S.  wiccian.]  [Witch,  ».]  To 
bewitch,  to  fascinate,  to  enchant. 

"Am  I  not  uritch'd  like  berf  or  thou  not  false  like 
him?"  Shakesp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  iiL  2. 

witQh' -  craft,  ♦  witche  -  craft,  s.  [A.S. 
wiccicrceft,  itom  wicce  =  a.  witch,  and  crajt  = 
craft,  art.] 

1.  The  practices  of  witches  ;  a  supernatural 
power  which  persous  were  formerly  supposed 
to  obtain  by  entering  into  a  compact  with 
the  devil.     The  compact  was  sometiiiiea  ex- 
press,  whether    oral    or   written,   when    the 
witch  abjured  God  and  Christ,  and  dedicated 
herself  wholly  to  the  evil  one;   or  only  im- 
plied, when  she  actually  engaged  in  his  ser- 
vice, prar^tised   infernal  arts,  and  renounced 
the  sacraments  of  the  church.     The  express 
compact  was  sometimes  solemnly  continued 
at  a  general  meeting,  at  which  the  devil  pre- 
sided, and  sometimes  privately  made  by  the 
witch  signing  the  articles  of  agreement  with 
her  own  blood,  or  by  the  devil  writing  her 
name  in  his   "black  book."     The  contract 
was  sometimes  of  indefinite  duration,  at  other 
tiuH'S  for  a  certain  number  of  years.     The 
witch    was   bound    to    be    obedient    to    the 
devfl  in  everything,  while    the  other  party 
to  the  act  delivered  to  the  witch  an  imp,  or 
familiar  spirit,  to  be  ready  at  call  and  to  do 
whatever  was  directed.     [Fly,    s.,    I.    1.  (5), 
%.]    He  further  engaged    that   they  should 
want    for    notliing,     and    be    able    to    as- 
sume whatever  shape  they  pleased  to   visit 
and  torment  their  enemies  and  accomplish 
their  infernal  ends.     The  belief  in  witcho-aft 
is  of  great  antiquity.     The  punishment  for 
witchcraft  was  death,  generally  by  burning. 
The  number  of  people  put  to  death  in  Eng- 
land  lias    been   estimated   at    about   30,000. 
Statutes  were  passed  against  witchcraft  in  the 
reigns    of    Henry    VI..    Henry    VII.    (1541), 
Elizabeth  (15G3),  and  James  I.  (1604).    During 
the  sitting  of  the  Long  Parliament  3,000  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  been  executed  on  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.     Judicial  convictions 
were  checked  chiefly  by  the  firmness  of  Judge 
Holt,  who  in  about  ten  trials,  from  1694  to 
1701,  charged  the  juries  iu  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  them  to  bring  in  verdicts  of  acquittal. 
The  first  law  against  witchcraft  in  Scotland 
was  passed  in  1563.     The  last  victims  in  Eng- 
land were  Mrs.  Hickes  and  her  daughter  nine 
y.'ars  of  ag:e,  executed  in  1716,  and  the  last  in 
Scotland  suffered  in  1722.    The  prosecution  of 
supposed  witches  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
England.      AH  Europe  was  infected  with  the 
delusion,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
300,000    persous    were    executed    as    witches 
during   the    prevalence   of    this   epidemic    of 
superstition,    which     for    several     centuries 
afflicted  Europe.     The  last  judicial  victim  of 
the  delusion  was  a  servant  girl  at  Glarus,  in 
German  Switzerland,  who  was  put  to  death  for 
witchcraft    in    1782.     This    country   did    not 
quite  escape  the  epidemic,  though  fortunately 
its  share  iu  it  was  a  small  one.      The  Salem 
Witchcraft  persecution,  under  which  nineteen 
executions  took  place  in  1691-92,  was  the  most 
deplorable  outbreak   of  the  cruelty  of  super- 
stition which  the  tt*rritory  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  known.    An  execution  for  witchcraft 
had    taken   place   in   New   England  as  early 
as    1648,    but    after    the    reaction    in    public 
opinion  which  began  in  1693,  this  shameful 
delusion  came  to  an  end,  so  far  as  persons 
in    authority    were     concerned.      The    most 
absurd  ideas  were  entertained  by  the  believers 
in  witchcraft.     Witches,  they  held,  witli  the 
aid  of  the  devil,  could  produce  mice  and  vermin, 
rob   men  of  their    powers    by   a  touch   or  a 
breath,  raise  storms,   foretell  events,  change 
themselves  into  cats  and  other  animals,  and  per- 
form other  magical  feats.   [Walpurgis-night.] 
2.  Power  more  than  ordinary  or  natural ; 
irresistible  influence  ;  fascination. 

"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd  ; 
And  1  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  nsed." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello.  L  L 

t  witgh'-en,  s.    [Wicken.] 

witQh'-er-Jr,  s.     [Eng.  witt^  (l),  s.  ;  -try.\ 
t  1.  Sorcery,  enchantment,  witchcraft. 

"  lutmured  in  cypresa  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells  .  .  . 
Deep.akilled  iu  all  bis  mother's  witcheriet." 

MUton  :  Cornut,  (2S. 

2.  Kascination ;    irresistible   or   entrancing 
influence. 

"  A  niattk  that  leaves  but  one  e;e  free. 
To  do  its  best  at  witchery.' 

J/oore:  Light  of  the  Barerru 


wit^h'-es,  5.  pi.     [Witch  (1),  sJ\ 

witches'  besoms,  s.  yU 

Bot.  :  The  tufted  bunches  produced  Qpo« 
the  Silver  Fir  by  the  attack  of  a  fungus,  Peri' 
dermium  elatinum. 

witches'  butter,  $. 

Botany : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  a  fungus,  itxxata 
gJandulosa;  dark  brown  or  black,  and  of 
jelly-like  consistence,  wiWi  small,  glandular 
points  above  and  a  rough  surface  below. 

2.  The  genus  Tremella  (q.v.),  and  spec 
T.  Nostoc.  Named  from  its  buttery  appear- 
ance and  its  rapid  growth  in  the  night. 
{Prior.)    Called  also  Witch-meat. 

witches'  millE,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

witches'  sabbath,  s.  A  nocturnal  meet- 
ing of  witches,  such  as  is  described  under 
Witchcraft,  1.  (q.v.).  The  accounts  of  these 
meetings  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
either  purely  imaginary,  or  based  on  traditiomi 
of  ol«d  pagan  rites.  (Cf.  Milton :  Comus,  530- 
36.) 

*'  The  first  among  mediaeval  writers  to  notice  the 
witchei'  tabbath  waa  Begino.  abbot  of  Prume.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  ;  he  speaks  of  "  wicked 
women,"  who  say  that  they  attend  great  meetings  by 
night,  "with  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  iiAgans,  ana 
do  her  bidding. '—^(Ww  *  Arnold:  Cath.  Diet.,  p.  S64 

t  witches'  thimble,  <. 

Bot. :  Silene  maritiina. 

witph'-et,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.)  A  kind  of 
plane,  with  a  corneal  aperture  and  incUodd 
knife,  which  reduces  to  roundness  a  bar  which 
is  rotated  as  ii-  is  passed  therethrough. 

witgh'-ing,  a.  [Witch,  v.]  Bewitching,  en- 
chanting, fascinating. 

"  All  shall  combine  their  witching  powers  to  steep 
Jly  convert's  si'lrit  in  that  aoftemn^  trjiuce." 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet. 

witgh'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  witching;  -ly.\ 
In  a  bewitching,  fascinating,  or  enchanting 
manner. 

"  There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  vriU^ingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  tlirough  the  Ijreaat.'* 
Thoynson  :  Castle  ^  indolence,  t  1 

"  witQh'-mon-ger,  s.  [Eng.  witch  (i),  g., 
and  monger.]    A  believer  in  witchcraft. 

It  Is  naturall  to  uuuntnmtl  people,  and  pecullai 


unto  witchmongeri  to  pursue  tBe  poore."— ft,  Scoti 
The  Ditcovery  of  iVitchcra/t.  (Eplatle  to  Lord  Man- 
wood.) 

'  wite  (1),  *  wyte,  v.t.  [A.S.  witan  =  to 
punish,  to  blame;  wite  =  a.  punishment,  ft 
fine  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  vita  —  to  fine  ;  viti  =  a 
fine,  puinshmentj  Dut.  wijten  =  to  impute; 
wijte  —  UnputaXion.]  To  blame,  to  censurei 
to  reproach. 

"  And  Booth  to  say  It  Is  foolebardie  thing, 

Rashly  to  wyten  creatures  eo  diutne." 

.         ^       „  Spenser :  Colin  CtouL 

*  Wite  (2),  v.t.    [Wit,  v.] 

*  wite  (1),  5.    [Wite  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  punishment,  pain,  penalty,  or  mulct ; 
a  line. 

2.  Blame,  censure,  reproach. 

"  sires,  let  me  have  the  write." 

Chaucer  ;  C.  T..  16,4a 

*  Wite  (2),  s.    [Wit,  s.] 

*  wite-less.  *  wite-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  vriU  (1\ 
s.  ;  -less.]     Blameless. 

"  Ne  can  Willy  wite  the  uriteletse  heardgroouie." 
Spenser:  ShepJieardt  Calender  ;  .Auguit. 

-nri[t'-eii-&g-e-mdt.  wit-en-ag-e-mote, 

8.  [A.S.  witena-geinot -=  ,ix\  assembly  of  wise 
men,  from  witena,  gen.  pi.  of  wita  =  a  wise 
man;  witan  =  io  know,  and  gemot -=9^  meet- 
ing, an  assembly,  a  moot.] 

Eng.  Hist. :  Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons 
.the  great  national  or  general  assembly  which 
met  annually  or  oftener,  wherever  the  king 
kept  his  Chiistmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide, 
as  well  to  do  private  justice  as  to  consult 
upon  public  business.  It  was  composed  of 
theathelings,  or  princes,  ealdormen,  or  nobles, 
the  large  landoi\niers,  the  principal  ecclesias- 
tics, &€.  They  formed  the  highest  court  of 
judicature  in  the  kingdom,  and  their  concur- 
rence was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  laws, 
and  treaties  with  foreign  states.  They  had 
even  power  to  elect  the  king,  and  if  the  thron« 
passed  to  the  heir  of  the  late  king,  the  new 
sovereign  had  to  be  recognized  formally  by 
the  witenagemot  at  a  meeting  assembled  for 
the  purpose. 


f&te,  f%t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  l&ll,  fiEtther ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  p<$t^ 
©r,  wore,  w^lS,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.   £e»<e=se:  ey  =  a;  qu=;  kw» 


witful— wither 
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•wit'-foUfl.  [Eiig.  uJi/,  s.,  ami -/wil.)  Full  of 
wit,  knuwledi^e,  or  wisdom  ;  wise  ;  knowiug  ; 
Bensible. 

"'Tla  paulDK  uiinculouft  that  your  dull  liiid  blind 
worvhlp  ehoiilu  so  suiliiiuly  turn  U)th  skglitfut  niiil 
^(/ui.  —Cluipman  :  iiiU^uo  of  Mid/tle  Temple 

•with,  prep.  [A,S.  widh  =  with,  ami  also  oftt-n 
against  (a  sense  still  preserved  in  such  phiasis 
as  to  tlt^ht  with  =  to  tight  tmai'ist);  cogn.  with 
Icel.  i-idh  =  against,  by,  at,  with  Dan.  veil  = 
by,  at ;  Sw.  vid  ~  near,  by,  at.  With  has  to 
a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  A.S.  an<l 
Mid.  Eug.  mid  —  with,  which  is  now  obsolete.] 
[Withers.]  A  preposition  or  particle  used  to 
denote,  indicate,  designate,  or  express  : 

(1)  Competition,  antAgonism,  or  opposition. 

"  Hifl  lace  still  comlkitiug  iWeA  teare." 

&hakegp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

(2)  A  being  together  or  in  the  company  of; 
eompanionship ;  company;  identity  of  placr. 

"  I  Uagereii  wifA  you  nt  your  sboj*." 

Shaketp. :  Comtdy  of  Errors,  Hi.  I. 

(3)  Mutual  action  or  suffering  ;  association 
or  union  in  action,  purpose,  thought,  feeling, 
or  the  like ;  partnership ;  intercourse  ;  sym- 
pathy. 

"  With  thee  she  tajks,  with  thee  she  mouuB  ; 
With  tbee  she  sUths.  with  thee  she  gi'o.iua ; 
With  thee  she  says  :  '.Fftrewell  mine  own  I ' " 
Surrey  ;  DeiQripL  <if  the  State  cf  the  lover. 

(4)  Junction  or  community  ;  concomitance  ; 
consequence,  appendage,  addition  ;  acces- 
Bories,  accompaniments. 

"  A  tongue  vrith  a,  tang." 

Stiaieep.  :  Tempett.  ii  2. 

(5)  Simultaneousness ;  identity  of  time  or 
Immediate  succession. 

••  The  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life." 

Shakeap. :   Venxu  £  Aiionit.  12. 

(6)  A  being  on  the  side  or  in  favour  of; 
sympathy,  assistance,  friendship,  partisan- 
ship. 

•  He  that  ia  not  with  me  Ib  agaliist  mt."—Maftll-w 
xji.  an. 

(7)  Holding  a  place  in  the  estimation, 
opinion,  consideration,  judgment,  or  thoughts ; 
upon. 

"  Such  nrgumeute  had  Invincible  force  with  those 
pagan  phllosopheis  who  became  Chriatiiuis.' — AddHon. 

(8)  A  means. 

•'  ril  amother  thee  trith  kUaea." 

ShaJtexp. :  t'enut  i  Adonia,  18. 

•  (9)  Before  means  of  nourishment  =  on  or 
upon. 

•■  To  Uiue  and  Bup  vnth  water  and  bnm.'*— iSftaAM;^  .■ 
J^eaiure  f^jr  Measure,  iv.  3. 

(10)  A  cause. 

•*  He  hums  with  bashful  shiime :  she.  with  her  tears, 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  hla  cheeks. ' 

Shakesp. :   I'en us  it  Adonis,  i9. 

•(11)  An  external  agency  by  which  an  effect 
1b  produced,  at  one  time  usually  (and  at 
present  exclusively)  expressed  by  the  prepo- 
aition  by. 

"  Brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Meesina. " 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

(12)  Correspondence,  comparison,  likeness. 

"  Weigh  oath  with  oath." 
Shakelp.  .•  MidMimrner  J^'ighc's  Dream,  ill  2. 

*  (13)  Sometimes  =  like. 

••  Ai  11  with  Circe  she  would  chauge  my  shape." 
Shaktsp. :  I  Henry  VI.,  v.  8. 

•(14)  At;  in  consequence  of. 

■■  I  (eel  remorse  in  uiy»e]i  with  hla  words." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  7. 

TI  By,  with,  and  through  are  closely  allied 
In  many  of  their  uses,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  rule  by  which  their  uses  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. For  the  diflerence  between  with 
and  by,  see  Bv.  Trench  (Synonyins)  further 
discriminates  between  them  as  follows  : 

"  Whenever  a  certain  effect  ia  implied  as  proceeding 
from  two  causes,  the  remote  aud  oiigiual  cause  ia  ex- 
pressed by  the  uae  of  t.v.  iind  the  liiiiindinte  one  by 
with.  For  iuatauce :  The  tree  waa  cut  down  ftp  a  wood 
roan  with  au  axe.  If  we  eaUl.  6y  an  axe.  it  would  im- 
ply Bouie  free  agency  on  the  iiart  of  the  axe.  With  a 
woodman,  on  the  other  hand,  would  imply  that  the 
wowliiiiui  was  ail  uncouacloua  instrument  in  the 
tree's  destructiou,  Ou  the  other  hand,  whenever  a 
coutwious  ageut  Is  implied,  we  use  the  word  by.  In 
general,  with  ia  Improtjer.  not  only  when  a  cniiscloua 
agent  la  supiiosed.  Imt  when  the  agent  is  perBonlfied  to 
ft  certfuu  degree  iu  our  own  minds,  Irom  ite  act  ion 
belnn:  apitarently  voluntary.  Bj/  and  wUh  are  often 
used  when  no  ageut  Is  spoken  of,  but  a  certain  object 
is  said  Lo  be  accomplished  by  certain  means.  But  tii 
this  case,  bj/  implies  that  thenieaiL'^uHedareeeeeiitinl : 
with,  only  that  they  are  useful  in  aiding  our  endtav- 
on/a.  Through  is  somewhat  differeut  from  the  othor 
words  mentioned,  It  often  implies  that  the  nifaus 
used  are  the  apijointed  channels  (or  the  ci.nveyance  of 
the  object  or  lulvaiit-ige  apeclHed  ;  as.  I  heard  the  news 
through  such  a  ]>erBou ;  I  received  a  rem  Ittauce  through 
the  hank." 

^  With  child :  Pregnant ;  in  the  family  way. 
"She  was  found  with  chUd  o(  the  Holy  Ghost"— 
Matthew  I.  IB. 


'  wiUi-iU'»  ••prtth'-^ll.  •  wlth-aUe.  (ui. .  i 

pif'p.  [Eng.  with  and  uH.  It  has  taken  the 
place  of  A.S.  mid  ealU  =■  with  all,  wholly.] 

A«  As  adverb : 

'  1.  With  the  rest,  together ;  with  that  or 
this. 

"  He  will  Bcarce  be  pleased  wifbal." 

Shakfsp. :  rwo  Oentleinen,  \L  7. 

2.  At  the  same  time  ;  together  with  this  or 
that ;  in  addition  ;  further. 

■■  Aiid  Ahab  told  JejeU'l  all  that  Elijah  had  done, 
and  withal  how  he  had  alaia  all  the  prupht-t«  with  the 
sword. "~1  Kings  xlx.  1. 

B,  As  prep.  :  With.  Used  after  relatives  or 
equivalent  words,  being  sepiuat4>d  frnm  the 
object  and  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or 
clause. 

"  The  fruit  thereof  shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord 
withaU'—Lev.  xls.  23. 

with'-am-ite,  s.  [After  Dr.  Withani,  who 
discovered  it ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'\ 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Epidot*  (q.v.)  of  a  car- 
mine-red colour  ;  strongly  pleochroic.  Hard- 
ness, 6  to  6-5;  sp.  pr.,  3-137.  Found  in 
acicular  crystals  in  a  trap  rock  at  Glencoe, 
Argyleshire. 

wi-tha'-ni-a,  s.  [A  genus  founded  by 
Pauquy,  who 'omits  to  state  why  he  so  named 

it.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Physalese.  Calyx  cam- 
panulate,  live-toothed;  corolla  campanulatc, 
the  limb  five-partite ;  stamens  five,  inserted 
in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  not  prominent ; 
ben"y  enclo.sed  in  the  enlarged  calyx,  twn- 
celled,  with  several  sub-reniform  seeds.  Small 
shrubs,  chiefly  from  Spain  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  Withania  coagulans,  a  small  Afghan 
and  Indian  shrub,  produces  small  berries,  used 
by  the  natives  in  coagulating  milk  to  make  it 
intocheese.  Thedried  fruit,  which  is  alterative 
and  diuretic,  is  given  in  India  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulent  colic,  and  chronic  liver  diseases. 
The  root  of  W.  somni/era,  another  Indian 
species,  is  considered  to  be  tonic,  alterative, 
and  aphrodisiac,  narcotic  and  diuretic,  and 
deobstruent ;  it  is  given  in  India  in  cmi- 
sumi»tion,  debility,  and  marasmus  ;  the  leaves, 
wliich  are  very  bitter,  are  prescribed  iu  fevers, 
and  the  fruit  as  a  diuretic;  the  ground  root 
and  leaves  are  used  as  an  external  apidication 
in  carbuncles,  ulcers,  and  painful  swellings. 
{Calcutta  Exhib.  Report.) 

•  wifh-1iear'»  v.t.  [Eng.  with,  and  bear.]  To 
bring  together.     {Wycliffe:  /sata/i  Ixii.  9.) 

*  with-^hild',  v.t.  [Eng.  with,  and  child.]  To 
get  with  child. 

"  Withchildt  each  moment  hla  owne  lawfull  wife." 
Sylvester :  Du  Barta* ;  second  day,  flrat  week.  390. 

"  with-draught'  (aught  as  aft)»  s.  [Eng. 
iyi('A  =  against,  back,  and  draught.]  With- 
drawal. 

'■  A  wUhdraught  of  all  God'a  lavours."—  Ward :  SfT- 
moTU,  ji.  US. 

with-draw'  (pa.  t.  withdrew,  *  withdrough, 
'withdroice,  pa.  par.  *  withdrawen,  withdrawn), 
v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  with=  against,  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  draw,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw  back  or  in  an  opposite 
direction :  as 

1.  To  cause  to  return  or  move,  as  from  an 
advanced  position  ;  to  move,  take,  or  remove 
back  or  away. 

"  The  great  multitude  was  withdrawen  and  re- 
touniyd  to  theyr  occupacyona."— /*af';/'t«  *  Chronyete; 
Charles  VII.  (an.  1380). 

2.  To  take  back,  as  something  that  lias 
been  given,  conferred,  or  enjoyed. 

"The  withdrawing  of  his  favour  and  grace. "—Wvat  .■ 
Letter  to  his  Son. 

3.  To  retract,  to  recall,  as  a  promise,  threat, 
charge. 

"  Wouldat  thou  wieAdrawltrtby  vowl?" 

Shakrsp  :  lioineo  *  JiUiet.  ML  2. 

4.  To  take  back  or  away  from  a  state  of 
being  used. 

"  Whenever  he  employs  any  pai-t  of  It  In  malnUln- 
lug  unproductive  hHuds  of  any \liid.  that  part  la  fripm 
that  moment  withdr-iwii  tfun  bis  capital."— 5mi(;t . ■ 
Wealth  of  y at ionM,  bk.il.,  ch  ilL 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  retire  from  or  quit  a  com- 
pany or  place  ;  to  go  away  ;  to  step  backward 
or  a.side  ;  to  retire,  to  retreat,  to  recede. 

"  I  know  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing,' — Sh/tkeip. : 
Meruure  for  Measure,  Hi.  2. 

^  In  this  sense  often  used  reflexively. 

■'  From    whence    he    privily    withdrew   himself,"— 

Sttiiki:^p.  :  H'ipeof  Liicreve.    (Arg.) 


with-draw  ol,  s.  [Kng.  withdraw;  -aL\ 
ill.'  jiri  1,1  uii'luli.uving  or  taking  back  ;  a  re- 
ealhut;  ;  retraruiliou :  as,  the  witkdraioal  of 
a  promise  nr  threat. 

^1  Withdrau:al  "f  a  juror : 

Law :  Tlie  wiihdmwal  of  a  juryman  by  con- 
sent of  the  litigants  when  the  jury  of  which 
he  is  one  cannot  agre»-  on  a  verdict.  In  suih 
a  case  the  matter  is  left  undecided,  aad  each 
side  pays  Its  own  costs, 

with-draw'-er,  «.  [Eng.  withdraw;  -er.J 
u'uc  whii  withdraws. 

"  He  wiLH  not  a  withdrawer  of  the  oom  but  a  aeller." 
—Oulred     Trans,  of  Copo  11680). 

wi^-draw'-ing.  pr.  par.  or  a.   [Withdraw.] 

Uetreating,  receding. 

"  Your  hllU  and  long  withdrawing  vales.* 

Thonuon :  Spring,  87. 

*  witlidrawing-room,  s.     A  drawing 

room  (q.v.). 

'■  For  an  ordinary  gentleman,  a  hall,  a  great  i>arlour, 
with  a  uilthdrawini/.rovm,  with  a  kitchen,  hulterlea, 
Hiul  other  couvenieucloa,  la  BUfBcleut."— JfortitB»ri 
Husbandry. 

•  ■with-draw'-ment,   «.      [Eng.  withdmw; 

•  ment.]     1  he  act  nf  witliclrawing  ;  wiihdniwal. 
■■  Its  withdrawment  In  the  viluitr.'—Edwi»rds:  On 
the  WUi.  pt.  ii-.  S  a. 

with-drawn .  *  wlth-draw-en,  pa.  par.  or 

a.'      iWlTHURAW.) 

withe,     with,      *  wlththe,     *  wltthe, 

•'wythe,  s.'  LWiTuv.j 
I.  Ordiiuiry  Ixinguage : 

1.  A  tough,  flexible  branch  or  twig  used  ia 
binding  things  together;  a  willow  or  osiei 
twig. 

"Pinned  fast  together  with  wooden  piua,  and  bound 
hard  with  ««/»«.■— />am^ier.-  ro^ui^e*  (an.  16!M|. 

2.  A  band  or  tie  made  of  a  twisted  flexible 
sapling. 

3.  A  flexible  handle  to  a  cold-chisel,  setter, 
or  fuller. 

4.  A  band,  tie,  or  bond  generally. 

"These  cords  and  wj/thes  <ni\l  hold  men's  conscieiicflft, 
when  force  attends  and  twists  them."— King  Charles : 
Sikon  Basilike. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut.  :  A  ring  or  boom-iron,  by  which  a 
beam  is  set  out  or  in  on  its  principal  spar. 

2.  Build. :  A  wall  dividing  two  flues  in  a 
stack  of  chimneys. 

withe-rod.  s. 

Bot.:  Viburnum  nudum,  a  shrub  eight  or 
ten  feet  high.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  reticu- 
lated beneath,  their  margin  revolute  and 
obscurely  crenulate  ;  petioles  naked  ;  flowers 
iu  pale  yellow  cymes  ;  berries  blue.  Found 
in  swamps  in  North  America. 

•  withe,  v.t.  [Withe,  s.]  To  bind  with  withe« 
or  twigs. 

"  stay  hut  a  while,  and  yee  shall  see  him  wifh'd,  and 
halt«r'd  and  atak't  and  baited  to  death."— £/>.  Mali: 
Defeat  of  Crueltie. 

with'-er,  •  wld-ren,  v.t.  &  r.  [A  variant  of 
v'euiher,  so  that  to  wither  =  to  expose  to  the 
weather.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cause  to  fade  and  become  dry,  as  by 
exposure  to  the  weather;  to  make  sapless 
and  shrunken  ;  to  dry  up. 

"Decay'd  by  time,  or  wtther'd  by  a  frosL" 

Ciiwfier :  The  Valedirtton. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  or  decay  for 
want  of  animal  moisture  ;  to  cause  to  lose 
bloom;  t-o  shrivel  up;  to  cause  to  have  » 
wrinkled  or  shrivelled  skin  or  muscles. 

"There  was  a  man  which  had  hU  baud  withered,"— 
Matthew  xil.  10. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  blight,  injure,  or  destroy,  as 
by  some  malign  orbnleful  influence  ;  toalfect 
fatally  by  malevolence  ;  to  cause  to  perish  or 
languish  generally. 

■■  EVu  with  a  look  she  withers  nil  the  bold." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odytsey  xll.  IMk 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lo.se  the  sap  or  juice  ;  to  dry  and 
shrivel  up;  to  lose  freshness  and  bloom  ;  to 
fade,  to  dry  up. 

"  When  I  have  j»luck'd  thy  rose, 
I  CHiniotKlve  It  vital  growth  again  : 
It  needs  must  wither  Shakisp. :  OAaO*,  ▼.  t, 

2.  To  become  dry  and  wrinkled,  ns  from 
loss  or  want  of  iinimal  moisture  ;  to  lose 
pristine   freshness,    vigour,  bloom,  softness. 


b^U  b^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hiii.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  eacpect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.   -ing, 
-olan*  -tian  ^  shg.n.    -tlon,  -8ioii  =  shun;  -tion,  -«ion  =  zUuzl    -«ious,  -tiousa  -aioos  =  shus.   -bie»  Hlle*  ate  =  tool*  d«L 
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araoothness,  or  the  like,  as  ftora  age  or  dis- 
ease ;  to  decay. 

"A  fair  face  will  unther ;  a  full  eye  will  wax  liollaw  ; 
but  a  good  heart,  KM,e.  is  the  auu  aud  the  uiuun."— 
Shakesp.  :  Henry  I'.,  v,  2. 

•  3.  To  decay  generally  ;  to  decline,  to  lan- 
guish ;  to  fade  or  pass  away. 

"O  wither'd  truth." 

Shake4p. :  Troitut  4  Creuida,  v.  2. 

With'-er  (l),  s.     [Withe.] 

Timber-trade :  A  name  given  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  to  what  are  more  commonly 
tt;rmed  binders  (q.v.). 

with'-er  (2),  s.    [Withers.] 

wither-band,  *.  A  piece  of  iron  which 
is  laid  under  a  saddle,  about  four  fingers  above 
the  horse's  withers,  to  keep  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  tight  that  form  the  bow.  (Farriers' 
Dictionary.) 

wither-wruilg,  a.  Injured  or  hurt  in 
the  withers,  as  a  h'.irse. 

Witli'-erod,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Wither,  v.] 

•  with'-ered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  withered  :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  withered,  literally 
or  figuratively. 

"The  dead  inth«r«dne$4  of  good  affecttona. '— flu. 
Ball :  Cone,  ;  Pool  of  Bethetda. 

•  With'-er-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.     (Wither,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Causing  to  fade  or  wither ; 
blasting,  blighting,  or  destroying,  as  by  some 
malign  or  baleful  influence. 

"  How  many  a  spirit  bom  to  bleaa 
Haa  Buuk  beneath  that  viithfring  name." 

Moore :  fHrc-  H'orihipperi. 

2.  Bot. :  Fading  though  not  falling  off  until 
the  part  which  bears  it  is  perfected,  as  the 
flowers  of  Orobanche. 

With'-er-iing-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Wm. 
Withering,  M,D.,  F.R.S.  (1741-179'.'),  author 
of  a  Botanical  ArrangeTnent  of  the  Vegetables  qf 
Great  Britain  (1776). J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanese.  Calyx  urceolate- 
campanulate,  four  to  five  cleft ;  corolla  ro- 
tate, the  tube  short,  the  limb  four  or  five 
cleft ;  stamens  four  or  five  ;  berry  two-celled, 
many  seeded.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  mostly 
South  Ameri'^an,  though  one  species  is  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About  twenty  are 
known.  They  are  not  very  handsome,  and 
have  not  been  introduced  into  greenhouses. 
The  Peruvian  Indians  are  said  to  boil  the 
roota  of  JVitkeringia  montana  as  an  ingredient 
in  soup. 

With'-er-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  withering ;  -ly.] 
In  a  withering  manner  ;  perishingly. 

"  But  we  must  wander  irit?ierinffli/. 
Id  other  lands  to  die." 

Bt/ron :  Th«  Wild  GoBettf. 

With'-er-ite,  5.  [After  Dr.  Withering;  suflT. 
•Ue(Min.).^ 

Min. :  A  mineral  extensively  mined  near 
Hexham,  Nurtliumberland,  En^ljind  ;  also  in 
other  localities,  but  mostly  in  small  quantities. 
Crystallization,  orthorhonibic,  but  mostly 
found  massive.  Hardness,  3  to  3'75  ;  sp.  gr., 
4'29  to  4-35;  lustre,  vitreous;  colour  and 
streak,  white  ;  sub-transparent  to  translucent. 
Compos.  :  carbnnic  acid,  22-3  ;  baryta,  77'7  = 
100,  which  yields  the  formula  BaOCO  .  Used 
in  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass,  adultera- 
tion of  white  lead,  and  in  sugar  refining. 

•  with'-er-ling,  s.  [Eng.  wither,  v.  ;  dimin. 
suff.  'ling.]    One  who  is  withered  or  decrepit. 

"We  must  nedes  well  know  that  all  these  brauuchea 
of  heretikes  .  ,  ,  seme  thei  uetier  80  freshe  &  greue 
bee  yet  In  dede  but  vnCherlim;e».'~&ir  T  Mort  ■ 
H'orket.  p-  186. 

•with'-er-nSiin,  s.  [A.S.  midhemdm,  from 
widher  =  against,  and  nam  =  a  taking  or 
seizing,  from  nam,  pa.  t.  of  niinan=  to  take.] 
Law:  An  unlawful  distress  or  forbidden 
taking,  as  of  a  thing  distrained  out  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  sheriff  cannot  upon  the 
replevin  make  deliverance  thereof  to  the 
party  distrained.  Also,  the  reprisal  of  other 
cattle  or  goods  in  lieu  of  those  that  have  been 
unjustly  taken,  eloined,  or  otherwise  with- 
holden.  The  cattle  or  goods  thus  taken  are 
said  to  be  taken  in  withernam.  All  this  prac- 
tice is  obsolete  since  1846.     {English.) 

With'-erj,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  wid/ire  =  resistance, 
from  wjffftcr  =  against,  an  extended  form  of 
wuih  =  against,  with  (q.v.).  So  called  because 
it  is  the  part  which  tiie  horse  opjinses  to  his 
load,  on  wliieh  the  stress  of  the  collar  comes 


in  drawing  ;  cf.  Ger.  widerrist  =  the  withers 
of  a  horse  from  wider,  old  spelling  of  wicder 
=  against  and  ri^t  =  an  elevatld  place,  the 
withers  of  a  horse.]  The  junction  of  the 
sliDulder-bones  of  a  liorse,  forming  an  eleva- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane. 

"The  poor  jade  la  wrung  in  the  iDitheTt."~Sihak«*p.  : 
I  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1. 

•  witll'-er-sake,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
apostate  or  perfidious  renegade.    (Cowel.) 

with'-er-shins,  adv.  [A.S.  it'irffter  =  against, 
and  sunne  —  tlfe  sun.]  Against  the  sun  ;  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  ; 
from  right  to  left.     (Scotch.) 

*  Wlth-go',  v.t.    [Eng.  with  =  against,  and  go.] 

To  go  against ;  to  act  in  opposition  to. 

"Eaau  who. .  .  did  MilAj^o  his  birthright," — Barrow  : 
Sermont,  vot  Hi.,  ser.  15. 

^  In  the  extract  the  meaning  seems  to  be, 
to  forego. 

*  \rlth-liault,  pret.  o/v.     [Withhold.] 
with-held',   pret.  &  pa.  par.   0/  v.      [Wrrn- 

HOLD.] 

withhold,   *wlth-holde,  *wyth-hold 

(pa.  t.  *  withhold,  *  withhanlt,  withheld,  pa. 
par.  *withholde,  * withholden,  withheld),  v.t. 
[Eng.  with  =  against,  back,  and  hold.] 

1.  To  hold  or  keep  back ;  to  restrain ;  to 
keep  from  action. 

"Employing  it  In.  or  udthholding  it  from  auT  par- 
ticular action."— iocte.-  Human   Underttand.,  bit.  11 
ch. xxL 

2,  To  keep  back  ;  to  restrain  ;  not  to  grant. 

"  Who  never  hast  a  good  mtliheld. 
Or  wilt  withhold  irom  me." 

Courper  :  Otney  Bymni,  rliv. 

"3.  To  keep,  to  maintain. 

"  To  aeken  him  a  cbauterie  for  soulee, 
Or  with  a  brotherhede  to  be  withhotde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  514.     (Prol.) 

"with-hold'-en,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Withhold.] 

with-hold'-er,  s.  [Eng.  withhold  ;  -er.)  One 
who  withholds. 

"That  which  ia  there  threatened,  happened  to  this 
withholder."  ~  Stephens :  Addition  to  Spelman  on 
SacrUege.  p.  138. 

•  With- hold' -ment»  s.  [Eng.  withhold  ; 
•ment.]    The  act  of  withholding. 

with-in'  '"with-inne,  *wlth-ynne,  prep. 

&  adv.    [A.S.  widhiniian,  from  wwift-^  against, 
back,  and  innan,  an  adverbial  formation  from 
in  =  in.] 
A.  As  preposition : 

1.  In  the  inner  or  interior  parts  of;  inside 
of.    The  opposite  of  without. 

"Satan  bouaed  within  thia  man."* 

Shafcetp.  :  Comedy  qf  Brrort,  Iv.  4. 

2.  In  the  limits,  range,  reach,  or  compass 
of;  not  beyond;  used  of  place,  distance, 
length,  time,  orquautity.  Hence,  specifically, 
applied — 

(1)  To  place,  distance,  or  length  =  not  far- 
ther than  ;  not  of  greater  length  or  distance 
than ;  not  beyond. 

"  Within  a  mile  of  my  court," 

Shakegp. :  Lovet  Labour  t  LoU.  L  1. 

(2)  To  time  =  not  longer  ago  than ;  not  later 
than  ;  not  in  a  longer  time  than. 

"A  blind  man  wUhin  thl»  half-hour  hath  received 
hta  Bight. "—Sfiakenp.  :  a  Henry  Vf..  iL  1. 

(3)  To  quantity  =  not  exceeding:  as,  To 
live  within  one's  income. 

3.  In  the  reach  of;  in. 

"Come  not  teithin  his  danger  by  thy  ■win," 

Shaketp. :   I'enus  *  Adoni4,  W». 

4.  Inside  or  compreliended  by  the  scope, 
limits,  reach,  or  infiuence  of;  circumscribed 
by  ;  not  beyond,  not  exceeding,  not  over- 
stepping, or  the  like. 

"Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself,  and 
drew  no  consequences  after  it.  we  should  undoubtedly 
never  err  in  our  choice  of  good."— iocte, 

•5.  In. 

"  Lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray 

As  one  come  not  within  aunther's  way." 
Shakesp. ;  Jtidtummer  JfightM  Dream,  iil.  3. 

B.  .-4  s  adverb : 

I.  In  the  interior  or  inner  parts ;  internally  ; 
especially— 

(1)  In  the  house  ;  indoors,  at  home. 
"Wbo'a  within  therel' —Shaketp.  :  Merry   Wivet, 

(2)  In  the  mind,  heart,  or  soul. 

"And  our  souls  .-ire  apeaking  so  much  within,  that 
they  despise  all  foreign  couversation."— i>r»Am  .- 
State  of  innocence. 


2.  Used  in  calling  for  servants,  or  persons 
in  the  vicinity. 

"  Some  wine,  within  there," 

Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra.  U'   IL 

H  J^rom  within:  From  the  inside;  from 
within  door  ;  from,  the  heart  or  mind. 

"  J^^^  *""  ^^^  euards  from  outward  harms  are  aeot  ■ 
iUa/rnm  uithin  thy  reason  muBt  prevent" 

l^yden.     (Todd.) 

*with-m'-f6rth.  •  with-ynne-forth.  o<f u. 

[Eng.  mthin,  and  forth.]  Within,  inside,  in- 
ternally.    Used  — 

1.  Of  material  objects  ;  internally:  on  the 
inside. 

^  ■' P'^iriaee  clense  the  cupi)e  iiud  the  plater  withynn^ 
forth,  that  that  is  withoutforth  be  maad  clene."  — 
Wyctiffe  -■  Matt,  iiiii. 

2.  In  the  heart,  mind,  or  soul. 

"  ^f^e  of  the  false  prophetea  that  come  to  you  In 
the  clothinee  of  shepe.  and  yet  wUhit^forrh  been  rauen- 
oua  woluea.^-5ir  T.  More  :   Worket.  p.  28L 

*  With-in'-8ide»  adv.     [Eng.  within,  and  sUU.] 
In  the  inner  or  interior  parts. 

"  The  teeth  may  be  better  aeeu  wUhinnde."~Sharp. 

with-^f,  •wlth-oute,  *  with-out-on, 
*  wlth-Ut-en,  prep.,  adv.,  &  conj.  [A.S. 
widhutan  =  on  the  outside  of,  from  widh=i 
against,  back,  and  utan,  an  adverbial  forma- 
tion from  ut  =  out  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  preposition : 

1.  On  or  at  the  outside  or  exterior  of;  out 
of.    (Opposed  to  within.) 

"  Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  waa." 

Shaketp.  :  Hape  qf  Lucreee,  SSS. 

2.  Out  of  the""  limits,  compass,  range,  or 
reach  of ;  beyond. 

"  IVithout  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law  " 
SftaA«ip.     Midtummer  Nights  Dream,  lit  L 

3.  With  exemption  from. 

xv"  T^e  great  lorda  of  Ireland  informed  the  king  that 
the  Irishrv  might  not  be  naturalized  without  damate 
to  themselves  or  the  crown."'— flari^*.-  Ireland, 

4.  Supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of. 

"  Without  the  separation  of  the  two  mouarchiSB 
the  most  advantageoos  terms  from  the  French  mu»* 
end  in  our  destruction,  "—.^  ddtioii, 

5.  Not  having  or  not  being  with  ;  in  ab- 
st-nce  or  destitution  of;  in  separation  from; 
deprived  of  ;  not  having  use  or  employment 
of;  independent  or  exclusively  of. 

"  Abide  with  me  from  mom  till  eve, 
For  without  thee  I  c^unot  live," 

Kehle:  Evening  Hymn, 

IT  Colloquially,  the  object  is  frequently 
omitted  after  without  (prep.),  especially  in 
such  phrases  as.  to  do  withmit,  to  go  without  : 
as,  They  will  give  me  no  assistance,  so  I  must 
do  (or  go)  without. 

"B,  As  adverb : 

1.  On  the  outride  ;  outwardly,  externally. 

"  Pitch  the  ark  within  and  without."— Genesis  vi.  14. 

2.  Out  of  doors  ;  outside. 

"  EehoM  thy  mother  nnd  thy  brethren  stand  wiCA 
out.  desiring  to  speak  with  thee."—Ma*thew  xiL  47. 

3.  As  regards  external  acts  ;  externally. 

"  Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

Dryden :  Hmd  *  Panther,  L  S. 

C.  As  conj.  :  Unless,  except. 

"Marry,  not  without  the  pilnce  be  wUlina"— 
Shakesp.  .   Much  Ado.  iil.  s, 

H  In  this  sense  rarely  used  by  correct 
writers. 

H  (1)  From  without:  From  the  outside  ;  op- 
posed to  from  within :  as,  Sounds  from  without 
reached  their  ears. 

(2)  Without  impeachment  of  waste : 

Law  :  A  reservation  often  made  to  a  tenant 
for  life  that  no  one  shall  sue  him  for  involun- 
tary waste,  though  this  does  not  shield  him 
from  an  action  if  he  commit  malicious  waste. 

(3)  Without  prejudice :  [Prejudice,  s.  %]. 

(4)  Without  recourse  to  me : 

Law:  A  phrase  used  by  an  agent  who  en- 
dorses a  bill  or  note  for  his  principal.  It  is 
intended  to  protect  him  from  personal  lia- 
bility. 

*  wlthout-door,  a.  Being  out  of  doors ; 
outward ;  external. 

"  Her  without-door  form." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale.  iX.  L 

•  with-^t'-en,  prep.  &  adv.     [Without] 

•  with-oiit'-forth,  adv.     [Eng.  withmit,  &nd 
forth.]  Outside,  externally,  exteriorly.  [With- 

INFORTH  (1),  Extr.] 

With-o^t'-side,  adv.   [Eng.  without,  and  nde.) 
Outside,  externally.     [Withinside.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  th^re;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  w^u;  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  viite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  Itw. 


withsain— wittingite 
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•wlth-Baln,  v.t.    [WiTHsAY.] 

•  with-save',  •  wit-safe',  r.i.  or  i.    [A  ..or- 

ruption  t'f  vouchsafe.]    Tu  vouchsafe. 

"  Bt'secliUitc  hiB  excfllae,  higli.  nxni  tA^tnut  luiiiwti*. 
that  he  w.n]»,le  wU^/e  to  ifrant  thl«  vr  ttml."— 
(Jra/fori;  Chroti.  A'lcA.  //.  (ftu.  21). 

with-say,  '  with-sel-en,  •wlth-sayn, 
•  Wlth-Beye,  v.t.  [A.S.  u-uM  =  against,  and 
aecgati  =  to  say.]    To  coulradict,  to  deny. 


■with-say'-er,   '  wlth-sel-er,  5.     lEng. 

U'iihsay  :  -er.)     An  opponent. 

"That  be  be  myetl  to  much  styre  tn  holsuiu  duc- 
trrae.  anJ  the  tcithteierit  to  with  atoiide."—  WgcH^c  : 
Sp.,  p.  63.    (Pret) 

•with-set',  v.t  [Eni^.  m(?i  =  against,  and 
K(.i    To  set  against ;  to  oppose. 

"Tber  way  he  tham  teithsette." 

fCtiberC  <!••  Uruttne,  p.  337. 

withstand'.  * with-stond-en,  v.t.  &  t. 
[A.S.  widkstandan,  from  iLndh=  against,  and 
standan  =  to  stand.] 

A,  Tram. :  To  stand  up  against ;  to  resist 
either  physical  or  moral  force  ;  to  oppose. 

"  Oft  the  wintry  seaa.  and  Boutheru  winds 
WitfittoQd  their  passage  home." 

Ihydcn  :  VirffU  ;  ^Sneid  It.  163. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  resist;  to  make  a  stand; 
to  be  in  resistance. 

"  AJIe  tpithftonden  to  hytD  he  alogh  in  the  moutb  oi 
the  awerd.  —  iryc/(/r«  ■  Judith  ii.  16. 

With-St&nd'-er,  5.  [Eng.  withstand;  -er.] 
One  who  withstands,  opposes,  or  resists;  an 
opposer  or  opponent. 

"  SUence  every  bold  mthttander.' 

Dodsley  :  R«z  et  Pontifex. 

witli-atood',j>re/. £pa.par.o/v.  [Withstand.] 

with -wind,  *  with'-wine,  'with'-er- 
wine.  *  with  -y- wind,  *  with'-y-^vino. 

«.    [Eng.  with  =  a  withy  (q. v.),  and  wind  (2), 
v.] 

Botany : 

1.  {Of  the  first  form):  (1)  The  Woodbine 
(q.v.) ;  (2)  Cortvolvulus  arvensis ;  (3)  C.  sepium. 

2.  (Of  the  other  forms):  Polygonum  Convol- 
vuhts.    {Britten  £  Holland.) 

With'-y,  with'-y,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  widhig=  a 
willow,  a  twig  of  a  willow  ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
vidhja  =  a  withy  ;  vidh  =  a  witli ;  vidhir  =  a 
willow;  Dan.  uiciie  =  a  willow,  an  osier;  9w. 
vide  =  a  willow,  vidja  =  a  willow-twig; 
O.  H.  Ger.  widd  —  a  willow ;  Ger.  weide. 
Allied  to  Gr.  Irea  {itea)  =  a  willow  ;  Lat.  vitis 
=  a  vine  ;  Russ.  vite  =  to  twine,  plait-J 

A.  As  subdtantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  A  large  species  of  willow. 

"  I  have  been  told  of  a  unthy  tree  to  be  seen  lome- 
wbere  in  BHrkshire  which  is  increased  to  a  most  tre- 
meudous  bulk."— fre/yn .  Si/lva.  ch.  rxlx 

2,  A  withe,  a  twig,  an  osier. 

3,  A  halter  made  of  twigs. 
n.  Botany: 

1.  One  of  the  names  for  Salix  fragilis, 
a  large  tree,  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  with  a 
girtli  sometimes  amounting  to  twenty.  The 
leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  lanceolate,  with 
half-cordate  stipules,  are  downy  when  young. 
The  spreading  catkins  appear  in  April  and 
May.  Called  also  the  Crack-willow,  this  uaruu 
and  the  Latin  specific  name,  fragilis,  botli 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  twigs  are  very 
fragile  at  their  junction  with  the  branches. 
It  grows  in  marshy  localities  in  England 
and  Scotland,  the  European  continent,  and 
Western  Asia.  The  name  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  genus  Salix  (q.v.). 

2.  LcLserpitium  Siler.  It  has  bipinnate 
glabrous  leaves,  the  leaves  of  the  involucre 
and  the  involucels  linear-lanceolate  slightly 
awned,  the  fruit  narrow.  A  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe.     [Laserpitium.] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  withies  ;  like  a  withy ; 
flexible  and  tough. 

"  Tliirsil  from  uriffij/  prison,  as  he  uses. 
I^ts  out  bis  flock." 

/*.  FUlcher  :  Purplt  Jitand.  ilL 

Wlthy-woody,  s.  The  same  as  Withy, 
A.  1.  3.  (q.v.). 

*wit'-le8s,  "wlt-lesse,  "wyt-lesse,   a. 

(Eng.  wit,  s.  ;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of witorunderstanding;  want- 
ing in  sense ;  stupid,  ignorant,  thoughtless. 
(Spen^fr;  F.  Q,,  II.  i.  3.) 


2.  Prnct'eding  from  or  characterized  by  folly 
ni  s.-nsoli-ssness  ;  foolish,  unwise,  stupid. 
"  Lt>uder  and  louder  did  he  ahuut 
Wltb  witUu  hope  to  brinit  her  near," 

Wordtvorth :  Mothtr't  Rttum. 

•  wit -Usa-lj^,    "wlt-les-ly.   adv.      [Eng. 

witless  ;  -ly.]     In  a  witless,  senseless,  or  stupid 
manner  ;  without  judgment  or  understanding. 

"  I  hhtt  timnagreas'd  all  Kw>diie«ii.  viUeilif 
Kai>'d  (uliie  own  curse  from  puwturity." 

Btaum.  *  FIA  :  Morai  /tepreientationx 

*wit'-le8S-ness,  s.  [Eng.  witless;  -n&s.] 
The  quality  i-r  state  of  being  witless;  want  nf 
judgment,  understanding,  or  sense. 

"  Where  wilful  trittestnest  doth  not  bar  affalnat  IL"— 
Sandjii  :  state  nf  tieHgion. 

•wif-Ung,  s.  [Eng.  wit,  s. ;  dimtn.  suff. 
■ling.]  A  pret^-nder  to  wit ;  one  who  has  little 
wit  or  understanding. 

"  Light  uiitlingt  may  iiueer  a»  they  pleaae."— flfacAio  : 
Self-Culture,  p.  B6. 

"  wit'-mon-ger.  s.  [Eng.  wit,  and  monger.) 
One  who  indulges  in  wit  of  a  poor  kind ;  a 
would-be  wit ;  a  witling. 

"  The  main  untmonqer  aurviviug  to  the  fanatical 
party."—  Wuud  :  AthctuB  Oxon.,  voL  0. 

*  wlt-nen,  f'.i.  [Witness.]  To  testify.  (An- 
cren  Kiwk,  p.  30.) 

wit'-ness,  'wit-nesse,   'wyt-nesse,   s. 

[AS.  icitnes,  gewitnes,  from  witan  =  to  know  ; 
cogn.  with  icel.  ui(na;Dan.  wui?i«=  to  testify.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Attestation  of  a  fact  or  event ;  testimony, 
evidence. 

"  Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare  vntn^tt  unto  the 
truth.  "—John  v.  33. 

2.  That  which  furnishes  evidence,  testi- 
mony, or  proof. 

"This  heap  le  a  un'/neu  between  me  and  thee  this 
day." —Oenesis  xxxl.  48. 

3.  One  who  knows  or  sees  anything ;  one 
who  is  personally  present  and  sees  anything. 

"  Many  professing  to  be  original  witneuei  of  the 
ChtistiRU  u\incles.—Palev :  Evidences  o/Chrittianiti/, 
vol.  L     (Intrwd.) 

n.  Law: 

1.  One  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  instru- 
ment, and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  its  authenticity  by  his  testimony  ; 
one  who  signs  his  name  as  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  signature  of  another. 

2.  One  who  gives  evidence  or  testimony 
under  oath  or  aflirmation  in  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  Evidence  of  writinga  be  shewed,  vritneuet  be 
sworn,  and  heard  before  them."— Smttft  .■  Common* 
wealth,  bk.  it.  ch.  xviii. 

^  (1)  Witness  when  used  as  a  predicate  after 
the  verb  to  be  can  be  used  in  the  singular 
form,  though  the  subject  or  nominative  is 
plural. 

"  Heaven  and  thoughts  are  tmtneu." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  6. 

*  (2)  With  a  witness  :  Effectually  ;  to  a  great 
degree  ;  with  a  vengeance  ;  palpably,  grossly. 

"  Here  'a  packing  wUh  a  vitnets." 

^Piaketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

wit-nSss.  •  wlt-ness-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Wit- 
ness, s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

'  1.  To  give  or  bear  witness  or  testimony 
to ;  to  attest ;  to  testify. 

"Behold,  how  many  things  they  iffifneM  against  thee." 
—Uark  XV.  4. 

*  2.  To  give  or  serve  as  evidence  or  token 
of;  to  substantiate  ;  to  prove. 

"  To  thee  I  send  this  written  emhossaee, 
To  utUneu  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  24. 

*  3.  To  foretell,  to  presage,  to  foretoken. 

"  The  sun  seta  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
n'itJii'Uing  atorma  to  coroe.  woe.  and  unrest," 

Shaketp-  :  Richard  II..  il.  4. 

4.  To  see  the  execution  of  and  subscribe  as 
an  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
its  authenticity  :  as,  To  witness  a  will. 

5.  To  see  or  know  by  personal  presence  ;  to 
be  a  witness  of  or  to. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bear  testimony  ;  to  testify; 
to  give  evidence. 

"  The  men  of  Belial  loitnested  against  him."— l  Kingt 
xxL  13. 

%  (1)  Witness  is  often  used  as  an  optative  or 
imperative,  in  many  cases  with  inversion. 

"  Heaven  witnett 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  faithful  wife  " 
Shaketp. :  Henry  t'/II..  11.  4. 

(2)  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  with. 

■'  Ootl  witnett  teith  me  .  ,  .  how  cold  it  struck  my 
heurt  —.'^hakesp. :  2  Benry  IV.,  iv.  5. 


•  wit-n^SS-er..^  (Eng.  wilnest,  8.  \-er.]  One 
wIki  givei)  ur  hears  witness  or  testimony  ;  a 
wituetiH. 

"  He  waa  now  to  well  b*o(>me  a  constant  wUneutr 
of  the  paMlou  of  Chrtat"— ifartln ;  Marriaft  qf 
PrieiU. 

'  Wit-SafO',  v.t,  or  i.      (WlTQSAVE.) 

irit-C^n'-i-a,  s.  (Named  after  Nicholas  Wit- 
sen,  a  Dutcii  patron  uf  b<;taiiy.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridaceu;,  closely  akin  to 
Iris.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Witsenia  corymbosa  Is  a  favourite  in 
greenliouses.  The  st«m  of  W.  maura  id  said 
to  abound  in  saccharine  juice. 

"  wif-St&nd,  3.  [Eng.  wit,  and  stand.]  T}io 
state  of  being  at  one's  wits'  end. 

%  To  be  at  a  witstand  =  to  be  at  a  standstill 
from  not  knowing  what  to  do, 

"They  were  of  a  witttand,  and  could  reaah  DO 
further.^'- //ttc*c(  :  Hfe  of  tVUUami.  I  isa 

•  witte,  s.    [Wit,  5.] 

wit-ted,  a.  [Eng.  wit,  8.;  -ed.]  Having  wit, 
.sLiise,  ur  understanding.  Used  in  composi- 
tion, as  a  quick-w't(^-(/  boy. 

•  wit'-ten-&g-e-mdte,  s.    [Witenaoemot.) 

wit'-ters,  s.  pi.  [The  same  as  withers  =  that 
wliicli  opposes  or  resists  the  arrow  from  being 
drawn  back.]  The  barb  of  a  spear,  tishing- 
hook,  or  the  like.    (.Scotch.) 

"  lie  deser%-ed  his  paiks  for 't— to  put  out  the  light 
when  the  Hah  was  on  one's  witter »."— Scott :  Ouy  Man. 
tiering,  ch,  xxvL 

•  wit'-ti-cdA-ter,5.  (FVom  witty,  on  analogy 
of  poetaster,  &c.]  A  mean,  poor,  or  pretended 
wit ;  a  witling. 

"  The  mention  of  a  nohleman  seems  quite  gufflctent 
to  arouse  the  spleen  of  our  wltticatter."— Milton. 
{Latham) 

witt'-ioh-en-ite,  witt'-ich-ite  (w  as  v). 

s.     [After  Wittichen,   Baden,  where  found  ; 
suff.  -ite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  sulpho- 
bismutite  section  of  the  sulpharsenite  and 
sulphantimonite  group.  Crystallization,  ortho- 
rhombic,  though  occurring  mostly  massive. 
Hardness,  3"5 ;  sp.  gr.,  4 '3  to  5 ;  lustre, 
metallic  ;  colour,  steel-gray,  tarnishing  on  ex- 
posure ;  streak,  black.  Compos,  :  sulphur, 
19-44  ;  bismuth,  42-11  ;  copper,  3S-45,  which 
yields  the  formula  3CuS  -f  61283  ;  another 
analysis  gives  the  formula  3(CuFeS  +  (BioS-a- 

wit'-ti-9i9m,  s.  [Eng.  witty ;  c  connect.,  and 
suH'.  -ism.]  A  witty  sentence,  phrase,  or  re- 
mark ;  an  observation  characterized  by  wit 

"  Tis  uo  great  wonder  that  such  a  three- lettered 
man  as  you  should  make  such  h  witticism  of  three 
letters."— JfiKon  .■  Offence  of  the  EngliMh  People,  ch.  iL 

T[  Dryden  is  in  error  in  saying  as  he  did 
that  he  coined  this  word  :  "  A  mighty  wit- 
ticism (if  you  will  pardon  a  new  word)".  .  ." 
—State  of  ImioccTice.    (Pref. ) 

"  wit'-ti-fied,  a.  [Eng.  witty ; -fy, -ed.]  Hav- 
ing wit ;  clever,  witty. 

"  These  were  .  .  .  dispersed  to  those  wittifled  ladles 
who  were  willing  to  come  into  tbe  order."— JVoftA. 
Life  of  Lord  Quilford.  i.  59. 

wif -ti-l3^,  odr.     [Eng.  witty;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Ingeniously,  cunningly,  artfully 

"  But  Is  there  any  other  beaet  that  lives. 
Who  bis  own  harm  bo  wittily  contrivesT" 

Drydeiu    (Todd.) 

2.  In  a  witty  manner;  with  wit;  with  a 
witty  turn  or  phrase;  with  an  ingenious  and 
amusing  association  of  ideas. 

-'This  raving;  upon  antiquity  in  matter.  Home* 
hfts  wiitilfi  described."— /.octe  .■  Conduct  of  the  Under, 
itandinfj.  S  34, 

wit'-ti-ness,  •  wlt-ti-nesse,  s.  (Eng.  witty; 
-ness.] 

\.  Ingenuity,  cunning,  art,  artfulness, 
skill. 

"  Deaeneth  his  wittinette  In  deuislug,  his  pltbf. 
ncss  In  uttering,  his  paatorsl  rudeneaa."— Sprruer; 
Epitopue  to  .\fin!fr  Ilurvey. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  witty. 

•  3.  An  artful,  clever,  or  ingenious  device. 

"Tbetblnl  In  the  discoloured  mantle  spangled  all 
over,  Is  Eophantaate.  a  well-conceited  wittiiiru."~Ben 
Jonton  :  Vynthia't  fU'relt.  v.  3, 

wit-ting,  weet'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Wit,  v.] 

witt'-ing-ite,  s.  [After  Wittingi,  in  Storkyro, 
Finland,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.). 
Min.  :   An  amorphous  mineral,  apparently 


bSU.  bo^ ;  poiit,  j^l ;  cat,  (ell.  ohoms,  9liln,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^t.   ph  =  1 
HMan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhon.    -cioos,  -tious,  -fIous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  tie.  =  bel,  del. 
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resulting  from  the  alteration  of  rhodonite 
(q.v.).  Compos,  :  a  hydrated  silicate  of  the 
proto-  and  sesquioxides  of  manganese  and 
iron.  A  doubtful  species.  Grouped  by  Dana 
with  Neotokite  (q.v.). 

Wit'-ting-ly,  odu.  [Eng.  witting  ; -ly.]  Know- 
ingly; with  knowledge  or  design;  of  set 
purpose. 

"  Ouidlug  bia  bands  mttingly."—Qen.  xlvUl.  14 

t  wit'-tol,  *  wit-tall,  *  whit -tol,  s.    [A 

word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  the 
same  as  witwall  or  woodwall,  old  names  for  a 
bird  into  wliose  nest  the  cuckoo  dropped  her 
eggs  ;  of.  gull  =  (1)  a  bird,  (2)  a  simpleton.]  A 
cuckold ;  one  who  knows  of  his  wife's  infi- 
delity, and  submits  to  it. 

"  Aud  secret  Liit«lliKeuce  was  still  transmitted  from 
the  witlol  to  the  adulteress."— JVucauIa^;  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

•  wit'-tol,  v.t.  [WiTTOL,  s.]  To  make  a  wittol 
or  cuckold  of. 

"  He  would  utittol  me." 

Davenport ,   City  Match,  i.  L 

•wit-tol-l^,  a.  [Eng.  wittol  ;-y.}  Like  a 
wittol  or  cuckold ;  cuckoldly. 

"  The  jealous  wittoVy  knave  bath  masses  of  money." 
—Shakesp.  :  Merry  iVivea,  U.  2, 

Witt§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tin  ore  from  the 
stamping-floor. 

Wit'-t3^.  *Wlt-tle,  o.  [A.S.  witig,  wittig.] 
[Wit,  s.] 

*  1,  Possessed  of  wit,  understanding,  .judg- 
ment, or  sense  ;  able,  intellectually  considered. 

"  I  confess  notwithstanding,  with  the  uiittiett  of  the 
schoul  divines,  that  If  we  8i>eftk  of  etiict  justice  God 
could  no  way  have  been  bound  to  requite  man's  labours 
in  so  large  and  ample  a  uiamier.' — Booker:  Eccles. 
Polity,  bk.  i..  cfa.  xL 

*  2.  Ingenious  ;  clever ;  skilfully  or  cleverly 
devised. 

"  It  will  become  much  colder  than  it  was  before, 
which  I  assure  ^ou  came  first  from  a  most  wittie  and 
subtile  invention." — P.  BolianU:  Pthiie,  bk.  xxxL, 
ch.  liL 

*  3.  Wise,  discreet. 

"  It  Is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  beard  dia- 
ooorse." — Shakesp.  :  SUdsummer  Night't  t*reuTn,  v. 

4.  Possessed  of  wit ;  smartly  or  cleverly 
facetious  or  humorous ;  brilliant,  sparkling, 
and  original  in  expressing  amusing  notions  or 
ideas ;  ready  with  strikingly  novel,  clever, 
shrewd,  or  amusing  sayings,  or  with  sharp 
repartee;  hence,  sometimes,  sarcastic,  satirical. 
{Said  of  persons.) 

"The  affectation  therefore  of  being  vtUty  by  spread- 
ing falaehouda  ia  by  no  means  an  alluwable  vanity." — 
Seeker  :  SeT-mons.  vol,  ill,,  ser.  8. 

&.  Characterized  by  or  pregnant  with  wit  or 
humour  ;  marked  by  or  consisting  of  brilliant, 
sparkling,  or  ingenious  ideas  or  nutinns ; 
smartly  and  facetiously  conceived  orexpressed. 

"  Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  design'd 
By  footman  Tom  for  mtty  aud  refined." 

Ccmrper:  Tir^xHnium, 

twit'- wall,   s.      [See  extract    under  Wood- 
wall.] 
Omith.  :  A  popular  name  for : 

1.  The  Golden  Oriole  (q.v.). 

"  Of  quite  other  origin,  however,  are  certain  names 
given  to  this  species  [Oriohcs  galbula,  the  Golden 
Oriole)  in  tieruiauy.  of  which  'weidwaU'  and  "Wit- 
well '  will  serve  aa  examples.  With  these  is  clearly 
cognate  the  English  WitwaU.  thoueh  when  this  is 
nowadays  used  at  all  it  is  applied  to  the  Qreen  Wood- 
pecker, probably  as  the  bird  which  by  its  colour  moat 
recalled  to  our  Teutonic  forefatbera  the  continental 
epeciea  so  familiar  to  them."— Karrefi:  Brit.  Birds 
(ed.  4th),  L  235. 

2.  The  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker.  [Wood- 
pecker.] 

"This  bird  has  several  names  In  English  ...  It  1b 
very  generally  called  the  Pied, Woodpecker,  and  more 
loailly  the  French  Pie,  Wood  Pie.  Suiukel  (possibly  a 
diiuiuutlve  of  Speight),  as  well  as  Hickwalt  and  M'it- 
wall,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  other  British 
woodpeckers."— I'arraU  .-  BrU.  Bird*  (ed.  «h),  iL  47L 

•  wit'-wan-ton,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  wit,  and 
wanton.^ 

A,  -4s  adj. :  Inclined  to  indulge  in  idle, 
foolish,  or  irreverent  speculations  or  fancies; 
»ver  subtle. 

"  How  dangerous  it  Is  for  such  to'itteanton  men  to 
dance  with  their  nice  diatinctiona  on  such  mysticiU 
precipices."— /^</ier.-  Church  Bist.,  X,  iv.  4, 

B.  As  snbst. :  One  who  indulges  in  idle, 
foolish,  or  irreverent  speculations  or  fancies. 

"AU epicures,  witwantons,  aiheiata."— Sylvester. 

•  wit'-wan-ton,  v.i.  [Witwanton,  a.]  To 
indulge  in  vain,  sportive,  or  over-subtle  fan- 
cies ;  to  speculate  idly  or  irreverently. 


*  wive,  v.i.  &  t.     [Wife,] 

A»  Intra-iis.  :  To  marrj*. 

"(To] eat,  drink,  and  vriee." 

Byron  :  Heaven  &  Earth,  L  i. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  marry  ;  to  take  for  a  wife. 

"  1  had  rather  he  should  ahrive  me  than  mive  me." 
Shiikeip.  :  Merchant  of  Venice.  L  2. 

2.  To  match  to  a  wife ;  to  provide  with  a 
wife. 

"  My  fate  would  have  me  tffiv'd." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  lU.  4. 

*mve'-ll00d,  s.  [Eng.  wive;  -Jwod.]  The 
state  or  co'ndition  of  a  wife  ;  wifehood ;  be- 
haviour becoming  a  wife, 

*wive'-lesa,  *  wive-lesse,  *  wyve-lesse, 

a.     [Eng.  wive;  -less.]    Having  no  wife;  wife- 
lees. 

"3o  that  they  in  their  wivelesse  state  runue  into 
open  abominations."— ffOTTiWiei;  Of  Matrimony. 

*  wive'-l3^,  *  wyve-ly,  a.  [Eng.  wive;  -ly.] 
Pt-rtaiuing  to  or  becoming  a  wife  ;  wifely. 

"By  ■wyuely  love."— Pdoi;  1  CorhUhiara  vil, 

wi'-ver,  vn'-vemx,  s.    [Wyvern.] 

wive^,  s.  pi.    [Wife.] 

wiz'-ard,  wij'-ard, "  wys-ar,  *wys-ard, 

s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  wisckard,  not  found,  but 
necessarily  the  older  spelling  of  guisckard, 
guiscart  =  prudent,  sagacious,  cunning,  from 
Icel.  vizhr  =  clever,  knowing,  with  Fr.  sutl". 
-ard  =  O.  H.  Ger.  -hart,  gxiis-hart,  Eng.  -hard. 
The  Icel.  vizhr  is  for  vitshr,  from  vita  =  to 
know,  to  wit  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  wise  man,  a  sage. 

"  Those  Egyptian  witarda  old 
Which  in  star-read  were  wout  have  Ijeat  insight." 
Speyiter:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.    (lutrod.) 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences  ; 
an  adept  in  the  black  art ;  one  supi>osed  to 
possess  .supernatural  powers,  generally  from 
having  leagued  himself  with  the  evil  one  ;  a 
sorcerer,  an  enchanter. 

"  The  prophecies  of  vizards  old." 

^YaUer     Virgil ;  ^neidlv. 

3.  Hence,  in  popular  modern  language,  one 
skilled  in  legerdemain,  a  conjuror,  a  juggler. 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Haunted  or  frequented  by  wizards. 

"  Sever'd  from  the  haunta  of  men 
By  a  wide,  deep,  and  wizard  yleu." 

Moore:  The  Fire-Worshippers. 

2.  Enchanting,  charming. 

"  The  wizard  eong  at  distance  died, 
Aa  if  in  ether  home  astray." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain.  liL  25. 

*  Wiz'-ard-ly,  a.  [Eng.  wizard ;  -ly.^  Per- 
Ijiiuing  to  or  characteristic  of  a  wizard  or 
wizards. 

*  Wiz'-ard-ry,  s.  [Eng.  wizard;  -ry.]  Tlie 
art  or  practices  of  wizards  ;  sorcery,  enchant- 
ment, conjuring. 

WlZ'-en,  *  wls-en-en,  a.  [A.S.  vnsnian  = 
to  become  dry;  cogn.  with  Icel.  visna=.to 
witlier  ;  visinn  =  withered,  palsifd,  dried-up  ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  visaen  —  withered  ;  S\v.  vissna  = 
to  fade.]  Hard,  dry,  and  shrivelled  ;  withered, 
weazen,  dried-up, 

"  He  is  a  gay,  little,  wizen  old  man." — Mad.  UArbiay : 
Diary,  v.  269. 

wiz'-en,  wiz'-zen,  v.t.  [Wizen,  a.]  To 
wither  ;  to  dry  up  ;  to  shrivel.    {Scotch.) 


wizen-faced,  a.  Having  a  thin,  shrivelled 
face. 

wiz'-en,  wiz'-zen,  s.    [Weasahd.] 

*  wlappe,  *  wlap-pen,  v.t.    [Lap,  v.\    To 
wrap,  to  fold. 

"Yeschulenfyndeayonge  oh'i^A  wlappid  in  clotbls." 
—  Wycliffe :  Luke  ii. 

*  Wlat-some,  a.    f A.S.  wlatte  =  loathing,  dis- 
gust.]   Loathsome  (q.v.). 

*  w6,  s.  &  a.     [Woe.] 
woa.  exdam.    [Whoa.] 

woad,  *wad,  *wod,  5.  (A.S.  wdd,  wood; 
ci'gn.  with  Dut.  weede :  Dan.  vaid,  veid ;  Sw. 
veide ;  M.  H.  Ger.  weit,  weid ;  Gtir.  waid, 
weid ;  O.  Fr.  waide,  waisde,  gaide;  Fr.  gubde; 
Lat.  I'itrum  =  woad.] 
Botany: 
1,  The  genus  Isatia,  and  spec.  /.  tinctoria. 


It  is  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  the  radi- 
cal leaves  oblong  crenate,  those  of  the  stem  sa- 
gittate, the  flowers  yellow,  and  the  fruit  about 
three  times  longer  than  broad.  [Isatis.]  It 
was  formerly  a  favourite  blue  dye  in  England. 

2.  Reseda  Luteola.  [Weld  (1).]  Withering 
calls  this  Wild  Woad. '  ^     ■" 

3.  Genista  tinctoria.     [Genista.] 

woad-miU,  s.  A  mill  for  bruising  and 
preparing  woad. 

woad-waxen,  s. 

Bot.  :  Genista  tinctoria.     [Genista.] 

*  woad'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  wood  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Dyed  or  coloured  blue  with  woad. 

"  Man 
Tattood  or  woaded.  wluter-clad  in  skins." 

Tennyson:  Princets,  11.  106. 

2.  Ejttracted  or  prepared  from  woad. 

"The  Bet-up  blues  have  made  strangers  loathe  the 
wooded  bluea."—  Hard ,■  Sermona,  p.  77. 

woch-ein'-ite  (w  as  v).  s.  [After  Lake 
Wnchein,  Styria,  near  which  it  was  found; 
suff.  -ite^Min.).^ 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Beauxite  (q.v.)  contain- 
ing very  little  oxide  of  iron.  Till  recently 
this  mineral  and  Beauxite  have  been  used  as 
some  of  the  sources  of  the  metal  aluminium. 

*  WOde,  *  wood,  a.  [A.S.  wod.]  Mad,  furious, 
violent. 

"  He  stirred  his  horse,  ae  he  were  wode." 

Scott :  Thomat  the  iihymer,  IL 

*  wode,  s.     [Wood.] 

wo  de- whistle, 

Bot.  :  Cotiivimnaculatum.    (Ealliwell.) 

*  wode,  v.i.  [Wode,  a.]  To  grow  or  become 
mad. 

*  wode' -geld,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  wode  =  wood, 
and  geld,  s.]    A  geld  or  payment  for  wood. 

*  wode-TPale,  s.    [Woodwale.] 

*  wdd'-ness,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  wode  =  mad  ;  -nesa,] 
Madness. 

woe,   *  WO,   *  WOO,  s.  &  a.      [A.S.  wd  =  wo 

(interj.  &  adv.);  wed  =■  woe  (subst.)  ;  cogn, 
with  Dut.  wee  (interj.  &  subst.) ;  Icel.  vet 
(interj.) ;  Dan.  vee  (interj.  &.  subst.)  ;  Goth. 
wai  (interj.);  Lat.  vex  (inteij.) ;  Gr.  ovai 
(oaat).] 

A,  As  svbst. :  Grief,  sorrow,  misery  ;  heavy 
calamity. 

"  One  woe  la  past :  and  behold  there  cometh  two 
woes  more  hereafter,"- /f«jeIatJon  Ix.  12. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Sad,  sorrowful,  wretched, 
miserable. 

"  [foe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command." 

Dryden:   M'ife  of  Bath's  Tale,  lOS. 

%  (1)  Woeis  frequently  used  as  an  exclama- 
tion of  grief  or  sorrow;  in  such  cases  the 
noun  or  pronoun  following  is  in  the  dative 
case,  to  being  omitted. 

"  iroo  is  me,  for  I  am  undone." — fiaiah  vi.  h. 

(2)  Woe  is  also  used  in  denunciations, 
either  with  the  optative  mood  of  a  verb,  or 
alone,  and  thus  as  an  interjection. 

"  Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter 
the  sheep." — Jeremiah  xxili,  l. 

(3)  Woe  worth  =  woe  be  to.     [Worth,  v.J 

"  My  royal  mistress'  favour  towards  me. 

Woe-worth  ye,  sir,  ye  have  poyson'd,  blasted." 

Beaicm.  A  Flet:  Loyal  Su^ect,  iv.  1 

•woe-wearied,  a.  Weaned  out  with 
grief. 

•'  My  wae•^eearied  tongue  is  mute  and  dumb." 

Shakesp.  :  Jtichard  HI.,  iv.  4. 

*woe-wom,  a.  Worn  or  marked  by 
grief. 

"  In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile. " 

Scu«  ;  Kokeby,  v.  14. 

w6e'-be-gone,  *woe-be-gon,  a.  [Eng. 
woe,  and  begon,  pa.  par.  of  M.E.  begon  ~  to  go 
about,  to  surround  =  A.S.  began,  from  be = by, 
and  gdn  =  to  go.]  Overwhelmed  or  distracted 
with  woe  ;  immersed  in  grief  and  sorrow. 

"  His  sad  mother  aeeiu;  bis  sore  plight. 
Was  greatly  woebegon.  aud  gan  tu  feare." 
.  Spemer:  F.  y.,  Ui.  7,  SOb 

WOe'-fUl,  a.      [WOFUL.] 

woeh-ler-ite  (w  as  v),  s.  [After  the  chem- 
ist Friedrich  Woliler  of  Gottingen  ;  suflf.  -ite 
{Min.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  occnrring  in 
crystals,  mostly  tabular  in  habit,  and  also 
granular.  Hardness,  5'6  ;  sp.  gr.,  3'41 ;  lustre, 


i&te,  fS.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p5l; 
on  wore,  woli^  wdrk«  whd«  son;  mate,  cub,  cure«  Q&lte,^ur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  ^=  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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Titreous  ;  colour,  shades  of  yellow,  sometimes 
brownish ;  trans]jarent  to  sub-traiisluceut. 
Obmpos. :  essentially  a  columbo-silii-ate  of 
ilrconia,  lime,  and  soda.  Occurs  in  zircon- 
Bveiiiteon  the  IslaDds  of  the  Laugesuud  Fiord, 
Norway, 

WOelCh'-ite  (w  as  V),  ».  [After  Welch,  Ca- 
rintliia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -iU  (Afm.)-] 

Min,:  An  altered  variety  of  Buurnonitc 
(q.v.),  in  which  Rammelsberg  obtained  as  a 
mean  of  several  analyses:  sulphur,  16-81; 
antimony,  24-41;  lead,  15-59;  copper,  42-83; 
Iron,  0-36  100. 

•  Wdo'-som©,  rt.      [Eng.   woe;    -aovie.\     Sad, 

eorrowful,  grievous, 

•  woft,  pa.  par,  of  v.    [Waft.] 

wo'-ful,  wdo'-fiil,  •  wo-full,  •  woe-full, 

a.    [Eng,  woe;  -fuU.} 

1.  Full  of  woe  or  grief;   distressed  with 
grief,  sorrow,  or  calamity  ;  atflicted,  sorrowful. 
"  The  vxtfuttt  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome  I" 

Shaketp  :  Titus  Andronicu»,\\\.\. 

2*  Expressing  woe  or  grief;  sad. 

"  AwofulfMity."        Sfnikftp.  :  Venua  d- Adonii,  ^3K 

3,  Attended  with  woe,  distress,  or  calamity, 

*•  Moat  l&meutabls  day  I  most  totffu^t  day." 

Shakesp.  .'  Romeo  A  Juliet,  v,  b. 

i.  Wretched,  paltry,  mean,  poor. 

••What  t«i/'u7  stuff  tliia  madrigal  wonlJ  be." 

Pope  '  Eittty  on  Crifictrm,  41i 

WO'-ful-lj?.  wdo'-ful-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  woftil. 
icoeful ;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  woful  nmnner ;  sorrowfully ;  mourn- 
ftilly,  sadly,  lamentably. 

"  Tliol  herde 
How  vfofullj/  this  cauee  ferde," 

Gower;  C.  A.,  IL 

2.  Wretchedly,  miserably,  poorly,  extremely. 

••  With  a  wind  falling'  wofuU/j  light  they  were  aeut 
on  the  third  round."— /'ic/rf.  Sept  4,  1886. 

wo'-ful-ness,  -woe'-ful-ness,  s.  (Eng.  wo- 
ful, woeful;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  woeful. 

*■  One,  whom  like  ux^utnets  Impreflsed  deepe. 
Hath  made  tit  mate  thy  wretched  case  to  lieare. 
Spenter  :  Daphnaida. 

wol'-wode.    woj-wo'-da  (oj   as   6J),    «. 

[Waywode.] 

wol,  v.i.    [Will,  v.} 

wol-chon'-sUo-ite,  s.    [After  M.  Wolchon- 

Bk(y)  of  Russia  ;  o  connect  ;  suff.  -Ue  {Min.).'\ 
Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  dark -green 
colour.  Analyses  discordant ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  chroniura, 
and  iron  sesquioxides.    A  doubtful  species. 

•  wold,  •  wolde,  pret.  of  v.    [Will,  v.] 

wold  (1),  *  wolde,  *  woulde,  a.  [A.S.  wealtt, 
wald  =  a  wnod,  a  forest ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  & 
O,  Fries,  wald  =  a  wood  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  roalt ; 
Ger.  wald;  Icel,  iJo7?r  =  afield,  a  plain.  Wohl 
and  wtald  are  doublets.]    [Weald.] 

1.  A  wood,  a  forest. 

•*  We  must  hold  by  wood  and  tooldT 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  I^ake.  It.  IX 

2.  An  open  country ;  a  weald  ;  a  plain. 

3.  A  low  hill,  a  down ;  in  the  plural,  a  hilly 
district,  or  a  range  of  hills. 

"Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  woWa 
in  LlQcoluahlre  and  the  teua  ? "— Burf <m  ;  Anat.  qf 
Milan.,  {l  2&T. 

wold  (2),  8.    [Weld.] 

•wolde,  *  wold-en,  pret.  of  v.    [Will,  v.] 

t  wolds,  t  woulds,  s.    (Weld.] 

wolf.  *  wolfe,  "  woulfe  (pi.  wolve?).  s. 
("A-S.  iru//(pl.  wulfas) ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  &  tier. 
wolf;  Icel.  ulfr (=  vuJfr) ;  Dan.  ulv;  Sw.nlf; 
Goth,  wulfs;  Russ.  volk' ;  Gr.  \vko^  (lukos) ; 
Lat.  lupus;  Sansc.  vrika.] 
L  Ordinal^  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  S. 

2.  A  small  white  maggot  or  worm  which 
infests  granaries. 

3.  A  tubercular  excrescence  which  rapidly 
eats  away  the  flesh.    [Lupus.] 

4.  A  term  of  opprobrium  especially  applie<i 
to  a  person  noted  for  ravenousness,  rapacity, 
cruelty,  cunning,  or  the  like. 

*■  Eeecued  la  Orleans  from  the  English  ivolvit." 

Shaketp.:  I  Benry  VI..  i.  6, 

II,  TecJinUmlly : 

1.  Cotton-manv/. :   A    beating    or   opening 


machlue.  for  tearing  apart  the  tussocks  of 
cotton  as  delivered  lu  the  bale.  It  is  a  pre- 
liminary operation,  by  which  dust  und  ti-ash 
are  rendered  sepaiablo  and  the  fibre  delivered 
in  a  more  downy  condition,  so  as  to  eubsi- 
queutly  form  a  lap. 
t2.  Music: 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  the  harsh,  howling 
sound  of  certain  chords  of  keyed  iiistrunient>, 
particularly  the  organ,  when  tuned  by  any 
form  Lif  unequal  temperament 

(2)  A  wolf-note  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool. :  Canis  lupus,  of  which  there  an' 
many  varieties,  by  some  authorities  raised  ti' 
spet'iflc  rank,  but  "the  ditterences  between  them 
are  slight  and  uniniportint,  and  probably  pro- 
duced  by  climate  and  surroundings.  The 
Common'Wolf  is  alM>nt  five  feet  from  tin' 
snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  about 
twenty  inches  long;  height  at  shoulder  about 
thirty-two  inches;  hair  dark  yellowisli-gray, 
sometimes  almost  black,  long  and  coarse  in 
the  northern  varieties,  and  shorter  iu  those 
(vliici  are  found  in  warm  climates  ;  tail  droop- 
ing; ears  U})riglit  and  pointed ;  eyes  set 
obliquely.  The  wolf  is  swift,  ami  preys  on 
sheep  and  calves,  associating  in  packs  to  run 
down  deer  and  other  animals  ;  rarely  attacking 
man  unless  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  when  it 
becomes  very  dangerous.  The  geographical 
range  is  very  wide,  and  it  is  common  in 
Europe,  though  it  has  been  extinct  in  England 
since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
last  wolf  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  Scot- 
land by  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  in  1680,  and 
wolves  lingered  in  Ireland  for  at  least  tliiity 
years  later.  Of  the  other  varieties  the  chief 
are  the  Black  Wolf  of  Southei-n  Europe ;  the 
Indian  Wolf  (£7.  piilllpes):  the  White  Wolf  (C. 
laniger)  and  a  variety  with  black  shaggy  fur 
(C.  niger),  from  ^ibet ;  the  North  American 
Wolf  (C.  occidentali^  =  Lupus griseus),  difteriug 
chiefly  from  the  Common  Wolf  iu  having  finer, 
denser,  and  longer  fur,  and  very  broad  feet, 
enabling  it  to  travel  easily  over  the  snow  ;  the 
WJiite  Wolf  (Lupus  olbus),  the  Pied  Wolf  (L. 
stic(e),  the  Dusky  Wolf  (L.  nubilus);  and  the 
Black  Wolf  (//.  ater),  all  from  North  America. 
[Red-wolf.)  The  Prairie-wolf,  or  Coyote 
Cants  latrans),  found  from  Mexico  northwardts 
to  the  Saskatchewan,  is  probably  a  distinct 
species.  It  is  nmch  smaller  than  the  Common 
Wolf,  the  body  and  head  together  measuring 
only  about  three  feet,  and  the  tail  some  fifteen 
inches  ;  colour  dull  yellowish-gray,  clouded 
with  black.  They  hunt  in  packs^  and  can 
utter  a  short,  snapping  bark,  while  the  only 
soutid  made  by  true  wolves  is  a  prolonged 
bowl. 

5!"  1.  Dark  as  a  wolf's  moiUh  (or  throat): 
Pitch-dark, 

2.  To  cry  wolf:  To  raise  a  false  alarm.  In 
allusion  to  the  sheplierd-boy  in  the  fable,  who 
used  to  cry  "  Wolf  1 "  merely  to  make  fun  of 
the  neighbours,  but  when  at  last  the  wolf 
came  no  one  would  believe  him. 

•  3.  To  hare  a  wolfhy  the  ears :  [See  extract]. 

"He  that  deals  with  men's  affectioua  hath  a  w!/ 
by  the  earl ;  it  wo  apeak  of  peace,  they  wjix  wanton  ; 
if  we  reprove,  they  grow  deaperate.-— .lrfa'«» .'  H'orkt. 
ai.  249, 

*  4.  To  have  a  wolf  in  the  stomach :  To  be 
ravenously  hungry. 

5,  To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door:  To  keep 
out  or  off  hunger  or  want. 

6.  To  see  a  wolf:  To  lose  one's  voice.  The 
ancients  used  to  say  tliat  if  a  man  saw  a  wolf 
before  the  wolf  saw  him  he  became  dumb,  at 
least  for  a  tiuie.    {Virgil,  Bel.  ix.) 

wolf-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Symphoricarp^is  occidentali^.  It  Is  a 
shrub  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  dense  axillary 
spikes  of  drooping  tlowers  ;  a  native  of 
Canada. 

wolf-dog,  8. 

Zoology : 

1.  A  variety  of  Cants  familtaris,  used  for 
hunting ;  formerly  abundant  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  Spain.  It  is  of  large  size,  little,  if  any, 
smaller  than  the  mastitt  (q.v.),  nose  pointe<l, 
ears  erect,  hair  long  and  silky,  usually  white, 
with  large  patches  of  brown  ;  tail  curled  over 
the  back. 

2.  A  dog  bred  from  a  wolf  and  a  common 
dog.  The  offspring  are  fertile  inter  ae.  (Veto 
Shaw.) 

WOlf-fisll,  s.    [Sea-wolf.] 


*  wolf  month,  s.  The  Saxon  name  for 
January,  bcc-iuhu  "  people  are  wontalwayw  in 
that  m>>nth  to  be  in  more  danger  of  being  do- 
voured  by  wolve-s  than  in  any  other."  {Ver- 
stfiiaiu) 

wolf-net,  ^.  A  kind  of  net  ased  in  fishing, 
which  takes  great  numbers. 

wolf-^noto,  s. 

Music:  A  harsh  sound  occurring  In  string 
instruments  owing  to  defective  vibration  on 
one  or  more  notes  of  the  scale. 

"  By  a  wrong  arrangement  of  th*  Bound-noit  or  baM- 
bar  what  itre  cUled  wolf-Ti'itM  are  produoau.  and  whru 
preaent  thoy  luny  gcuurully  bo  cured  hy  th^  proi«r 
adjustment  of  tho  bar  or  poaU*— £.  il.  Allen:  floUn 
ilaking.  p.  H9. 

wolf-spider,  s. 

Zool.  (PI.):  The  LyCosIdK (q.v.> 
wolTs  bane,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  One  of  tlie  names  of  the  genns  Aeonl- 
tum,  spec,  o!  A.  Napellus,  A.  Lyctotonunii  and 
A.  lupuUnum.    (Fojion.) 

2.  Arniai  viontana.     [Arnica-] 

3.  Eranthis  hyemalis.     {Britten  A  Holland.) 

wolTs  claw,  wolTs  foot,  $, 

Bot.  :  Club-moss,  Lycopodium  cUivatiim,  a 
cryptogamous  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodium. 
So  named  from  the  claw-like  enda  of  the 
trailing  stem.    (Prior.) 

wolf's  fist,  9. 

Bot. ;  Lycoperdon  Bovlsta, 

wolf's  foot,  «.    [Wolf's  claw,) 
wolf's  milk,  & 

Bot. :  The  genus  Euphorbia,  spec.  E.  Helto* 
scopia.  Probably  named  from  the  acrid  quali- 
ties of  the  milk. 

w^olTs  peach,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Tomato  (q.v.), 

wolf,  v.t.    [Wolf,  s.]    To  devour  ravenously. 

"  Wol/lnff  down  soi 
Field.  April  *,  1886. 

wolf'-ach-ite,  s.      [After  Wolfach,   Baden, 
where" found  ;  sufT.  -ite  (Min.). 

Min. :  An  urthorhombic  mineral  occurring 
in  small  crystals  encrusting  Niokeliue  (q.v.f. 
Hardness,  5-5;  sp.  gr.,  6-372;  lustre,  metallic; 
colour,  silver-  to  tin-white;  streak,  black. 
An  analysis  yielded  :  sulphur,  14-43  ;  arsenic, 
38-46;  antimony,  13'17;  lead,  r32;  silver, 
012;  iron,  3-71 ;  nickel,  29-53  ]00*74,  which 
the  same  composition  as  the  cubic  Corynite 
(q.v.),  so  that  the  compound  is  dimorphous. 

wolflf'-i-a.  8.      [Named  after  8.  F.  Wolff,  a 
writer  on  the  botanical  genus  Lemna.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pistiaceae,  akin  to  Lemna. 
Frond  oblong  or  subglobose,  cleft  near  the 
base,  rootless,  sjiathe  none,  flowers  bursting 
through  the  frond,  anther  one,  sessile,  one- 
celled,  style  short,  utricle  spherical,  indehis- 
cent,  with  one  erect  seed.  Only  known 
species,  IVolffia  arrhiza,  found  in  ponds  in 
England,  parts  of  the  European  continent, 
and  Western  Africa. 

WolflT-i-an,  Wolf '-i-an,  a.  &  «.  [For  etym. 
see  def.  and  compound.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  proposed,  or 
discovered  by  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Wolff  or  Wolf,  especially  those  mentioned  In 
the  compounds  (q.v.). 

B,  As  subst. :  An  adherent  or  defender  of 
the  Wolffian  phiMsophy.     [Woufianxsm.] 

"The  Wnlfianii  had  got  bold  of  a  sound  princlpt* 
only  requiring  Umltation."— U'aUaM  ;  Kant,  p.  Ii7. 

Wolffian-bodles,  s.  pi. 

Conp.  A  nat. :  Two  important  organs  In  the 
vertelirate  embryo,  serving  the  purpose  of 
temporary  kidneys,  fi-om  which  the  true  kid- 
neys are  developed,  except  in  the  Fishes. 
They  consist  of  a  sc.les  of  blind  ai-pendages, 
secreting  a  fluid  which  is  conveyed  by  a  duct 
on  each  side  into  the  allantois.  In  man  the 
Wolffian  bodiesmake  their  appearance  towards 
the  first  nmnth  of  embryonic  life,  decreasing 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  the 
true  kidneys  increasing  iB  a  corresponding 
ratio. 

Wolfian-theory  or  hypothesis,  ». 

HUtnric  rri(i>-i.-<in  :  A  theory  or  hyi'othesla 
published  hy  Fredrich  August  Wolf  (1760- 
1824),  the  most  distinguished  tierman  classical 


b©l.  bo^ :  p6at,  J<5i»rl ;  cat.  9ell,  choms,  9hln,  bengh ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.     ing. 
-«ian,  -tlan  =  sh^n*   -tion,  -sion  —  shim ;  -tion.  -gion  ==  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slons  —  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b9l«  d^L 
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scholar  of  his  time,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
second  edition  of  Homer,  sent  forth  in  1794  or 
1795,  to  the  effect  tliat  not  merely  were  the 
Iliad  and  Odysstij  composed  by  different  poets, 
but  that  each  of  these  compositions  was  put 
together  from  ballads  preserved  iu  the  mem- 
ory of  itinerant  minstrels  or  rhapsodists  be- 
fore writing  was  known  in  Greece,  the  poems 
taking  their  present  form  after  writing  wjis 
introduced  iu  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Wolf's 
views  attained  to  great  celebrity,  and  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Heyne  to  claim  priority  in 
theirdiscoveryfailedof  effect.  They  not  merely 
affected  Homeric  and  other  historic  criticism 
permanently,  but  gave  an  impulse  to  the  ra- 
tionalistic treatment  of  Scripture  which  has 
not  yet  passed  away.     [Chorizontks.] 

Wolff-i-an-i^m,  Wolf'-i-an-ijm,    «. 

[Eng.  Wolffian  (l),  Wolfian ;  'ism.] 

Philos. :  The  system  developed  from  Leib- 
nitzianism  (q.v.),  by  Christian  Wolff.  [Wolff- 
ian, A.]  He  appropriated  the  conceptions  of 
Leibnitz,  and,  Tnodifying  them  to  some  extent, 
brought  them  into  nearer  agreement  with  the 
ordinary  conceptions  of  things.  He  denied 
perceptions  to  all  monads  which  were  not 
souls  [Monad,  1.],  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
pre-established  harmony  only  as  a  permissible 
hypothesis,  and  refused  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body. 
He  divided  metaphysics  into  ontology  (treating 
of  the  existent  in  general),  rational  psychology 
(of  the  soul  as  a  simple,  non-extended  sub- 
stance), cosmology  (dealing  with  the  world  as  a 
whole),  and  rational  theology  (treating  of  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God).  His  moral 
principle  was  tlie  idea  of  perfection  ;  and  he 
tauglit  that  to  labour  for  our  own  perfection  and 
that  of  others  is  the  law  of  our  rational  nature. 

"  The  moat  influential  opponent  of  ^yolffl'lni»m  .  .  , 
based  ethica  on  the  will  of  Gud  jw  a  lawgiver." — Ceber- 
weg  :  BUt,  Phihs.  (Eng.  ed.),  ii.  117. 

wolf' -ish,  a.    [Eng.  wolf;  -ish.] 

1.  Like  a  wolf;  having  the  qualities  or  form 
Of  a  wolf. 

"  She'll  flay  thy  wolJUh  visage.' 

Shaketp. .'  Ltar,  L  4. 

2.  Ravenously  hungry.    {Amer.) 

WOlf'-ish-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  wolfish;  -ly.]  In  a 
wolfish  manner  ;  like  a  wolf. 

•  wolf '-kin,  5.  [Eng.  wolf,  s. ;  dimln.  suff. 
•kC>i.\    A  young  or  small  wolf. 

"  Kite  aud  kestrel,  wolf  and  wol/kin," 

Tennyson :  Boadicea,  16 

•  wolf-ling,  s.  [Eng.  wolf,  s. ;  dimin.  suffi- 
'li'ng.]     A  young  wolf. 

"  fVol^ingt  .  .  .  who  would  grow  to  be  wolvea.  * — 
Cartj/te:  Pr.  Revot,  pt.  iU.,  bk,  v..  ch.  lil. 

wolf-ram  (1),  wolf'-ram-ine  (1),  wolf'- 
ram-ite,  s.  [An  ancient  German  miner's 
name,  derived  from  the  Lupi  Spunui  of  Agri- 
cola  (Foss.  255,  1546) ;  suff,  -i7ie,  -ite  {Min.) ; 
Fr.  scheelin  ferrugiiii.} 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  tin- 
producing  districts,  sometimes  in  abundance, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  tin  ores.  Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhorabic,  but  usually  found  lamel- 
lar, massive.  Hardness,  5  to  6-5  ;  sp.  gr.,  7*1  to 
7*65  ;  lustre,  submetallic ;  culour  and  strejik, 
reddish-brown  to  black,  opaque.  Compos.  : 
atungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  are  variable,  and  lead  to 
differing  formulae,  though  most  can  be  repre- 
sented by  2FeOW03  +  SMnOWOs,  or  4Fe 
WO3  +  MnOWOs. 

wolf-ram  (2),  s.    [Tunosten.] 

wolfram- ochre,  s.    [Tunostite.] 

wolf-ram-ine,  s.     [Eng.  wolfram  (2),  suff. 
•  Lrie.] 
Mhu  :  Tungstie  ochre  (q.v.). 

wolfs'-berg-ite,  s.  [After  Wolfsberg.  Hartz, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  (Miii.).'} 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  The  same  as  Chalcostibite  (q.v.). 

2.  Capillary  and  massive  forms  of  Jameson- 
Ite  (q.v.). 

w^lf-skin,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  wolf,  s.,  and  sHn.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  wolf. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  wolf. 

"  In  wolfskin  Test 
Here  roving  wild."  fTordgworth  :  Sonnets. 

Wol' -  las  -  ton,  s.  [Wollastonitb.]  (See 
etyra.  and  compounds.) 


Wollaston's  battery,  a. 

Elect:  A  galvanic  battery  so  arranged  that 
all  the  plates  c;in  be  at  once  lifted  from  the 
liquid  in  the  cells  so  as  to  stop  the  action  of 
the  battery. 

WoUaston's  doublet,  s. 

Optical  Instrum.  :  Two  plano-convex  lenses 
used  in  place  of  one  very  convergent  lens  in  a 
microscope.  The  plane  face  of  each  lens  is 
turned  to  the  object. 

WoUaston's  prism,  s. 

Optical  Instrnm. :  A  camera  lucida,  alone  or 
fitted  to  a  microscope. 

woll'-as-ton-ite,  s,  [After  the  English 
chemist,  W.  H,  Wollaston  (I766-1S28),  the  dis- 
coverer of  palladium  and  rhodium  ;  suff.  -ite 
{Min.).'] 

Mineralogy : 

1,  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  group 
of  bisilicates.  Crystallization,  monoclinic, 
though  crystals  are  somewhat  rare,  the  min- 
eral occurring  more  frequently  in  masses  with 
distinct  cleavages.  Hardness,  4*5  to  5 ;  sp. 
gr.,  2*78  to  2*9 ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  colour, 
white  to  gray.  Compos. :  silica,  61  "7 ;  lime, 
4S-3  =  100.  which  yields  the  formula,  CaOSiOa. 
Good  crystals  are  found  in  the  old  volcanic 
bombs  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  granular  limestone  of  Czik- 
lowa,  Hungary. 

2.  The  same  as  Pectolite  (q.v.). 

w6ll-6n-g6ng'-ite,  s.  [After  Wollongong, 
New  South  Wales,  where  it  was  stated  to  have 
been  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  bituminous  shale 
occurring  in  cubical  blocks  without  lamina- 
tion.   Liversidge  refers  it  to  Torbanite  (q.v.). 

wol'-nyn.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  a  Hun- 
garian local  name.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Barite  (q.v.)  occurring 
in  crystals  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  axis.  First  announced  from  Betler, 
Hungary. 

wol'-ver-ene,  wol'-ver-ine,  s.     [Formed 
from  Eng.  wolf  (q.v.),  from  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  animal.] 
Zool. :  Gulo  btsciis.    [Glutton-,  II.  l.J 

"  Id  tboiie  vast  and   still   unmapped   wHdemessea 
may  be  found  tlie  grey  fox,  tbe  luusk-ox,  the  rnua- 
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quash,  the  ermine,  and  the  wolvering.  of  vhom  l!r.  &. 
Pen'tarves  Vivian,  M.P.,  Bays  tliat,  although  not 
bitcper  than  a  marten-cat.  he  la  so  ferocious  aa  often  to 
intimidate  a  bear.  '  The  wolverine  goes.'  says  this  ex- 
perienced traveller,  'by  many  loc&T  name.<i— such  as 
Bkunk-bear,"  "corky.]oe."  and  "  go-for-dug  "— and  is 
rapidly  becomlni;  scarce  In  the  more  frequented 
regions.  Hunters  relate  wonderful  storiaa  of  his  fero- 
city.'"—Z>ai7j/  Telfffraph.  Mays,  1888. 

WOlve^,  S.  pi.      [WOI.F.J 

*  wolves'  thistle,  ». 

Bot.  :  Carlina  acaulis.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

WOlv'-isli,  a.  [Eng.  wolv{es);  -ish.]  Resem* 
bliugawolf;  wolfish. 

"  Although  a  wololth  case  he  weares." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Poetaater,  s.  8. 

Wol-Jrn'-ite,  s.  [After  Volhynia,  or  Wol- 
hynia,  where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Petrol.).'} 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  to  a  rock  consisting 
of  a  spherulitic  oligoclase  and  acicular  horn- 
blende ;  enclosing,  as  accessory  minerals,  mag- 
netite and  pjTites. 

wom'-an,  *  wim  -  man,  *  wlm  -  mon, 
''' wum-man,  *  wom-man  (pi.  women, 
*  wenien,  *  wymnieit),  s.  [A.S.  wi/man  =  a 
wife-man  (pi.  wifmen,  wiminen).  By  assimi- 
lation wi/man  l)ecame  wimman  in  the  tenth 
century.  Cf.  lammas-=-  A.S.  hlafma'sse ;  levwn 
=  A.S.  leojman,  &c.    The  change  of  vowel  was 


due  to  the  preceding  w,  as  in  A.S.  xoidu,  latei 
wvdn  =  a  wood.] 

1 .  The  female  of  the  human  race ;  an  adult  or 
grown  up  female,  as  distinguished  from  a  pirL 

"  The  rib.  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  tb« 
man,  made  he  a  w-jimin." — Oenetis  0.  22. 

*  2.  A  wife.    {Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  3.) 

3.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Bullen's  daughter— 
The  Vlacownt  RochJford— one  of  her  highness'  women' 
Shakesp. :  Benry  VIU..  v,  L 

4.  Apf)lied  to  a  person  of  timid  or  cowardly 

disposition. 

^  1.  Woman  of  the  world: 

(I)  A  woman  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  ;  one  engrossed  in  society  or  fasliionable 
society. 

*  (2)  A  married  woman.  (Shakesp.  As  You 
Like  It,  v.  3.) 

2.  To  play  (or  act)  tfie  woman:  To  weep  ;  to 
give  way. 

woman-bom,  a.     Boru  of  a  woman. 

(Cowper :  Charity,  181.) 

*  woman-built,  a.  Built  by  women. 
(Tennyson  :  Princess,  iv.  400.) 

t  woman  -  conquered,  a.  Conquered 
or  overcome  by  a  wuman.  (Tennyson :  Prin- 
cess, iii,  333.) 

t  woman- conqueror,  s.  A  female  con- 
queror.   (Teimyson  :  Princess,  iii.  333.) 

'  woman-grown,  a.  Grown  up  to  wo- 
manhood.   (Tennyson:  Aybner's  Field,  108.) 

t  woman-guard,  s.  A  guard  of  women- 
(Tennyson :  Princess,  iv.  640.) 

woman-hater,  s.  One  who  has  an  aver* 
sion  towards  the  female  sex, 

"  Brand  me  for  a  woman-hater  I '  Swift. 

*  woman-head,  s.    Womanhood. 

"  Mofied  with  a  soft  heart  of  woman-he(td."—Qold9% 
Boke,  ch.  X. 

*  woman-post,  s.  A  female  post  o» 
messenger. 

"What  woman-pott  la  thlsT" 

Shaketp. :  Kinff  John,  L 

*  woman-queller,  s.     One  who  kills 

women. 

*■  Thou  art ...  a  man-queller  and  a  woman-quetlet^ 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  M.  I. 

*  woman-Statue,  s.     A  female  statofc 

(Tennyson  :  Princess,  i.  207.) 

*  woman-tired,  a.    Henpecked. 

"  Dotard,  thou  art  woman-lired.' 

Shakesp.:  Winters  Tale.  ti.t. 

t  woman-vested,  a.  Clothed  like  a 
woman;  wearing  women's  clothes.  (Tenny 
son:  Priiicess,  i.  1(J3.) 

woman- warrior,  s.    A  female  warrior. 

"  Thou  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair." 

Pope:  Homer :  Iliad  xL  4f& 

woman-worship,  s.  Excessive  rever- 
ence paid  to  women.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  tlie  worship  of  female  divinities,  which 
probably  is  a  development  from  Nature-wor- 
sliip,  in  which  the  Earth  was  personified  as  s 
fruitful  mother.  Great  reverence  for  women 
has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic 
nations,  and  was  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the 
ages  of  chivalry.  Grimm  (Dent.  Myth,,  Eng. 
ed.,  i.  398)  gives  some  remarkable  formulse  of 
chivalry  {"  by  all  women's  honour,"  "  for  the 
sake  of  all  women,"  &c.)  in  which  this  rever- 
ence is  clearly  shown. 

"  He  thus  becomes  the  type  of  the  husbands  of  th« 
Iflddle-Age.  and  of  the  woman-worship  of  chivalry. 
Wotnanrcorship.  "the  honour  due  to  the  weaker 
vessel '  is  indee^l  of  Gud,  and  woe  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  man  in  whom  It  dies."— C.  Kingsiey :  Saint§ 
Tragedy.    (Introd.) 

^  wom'-an,  v.t,    [Woman,  s.] 

1.  To  act  the  part  of  a  woman.  (With  an 
indefinite  it.) 

*'  My  daughter  Silvia,  how  abe  would 
Have  wojnaned  it."  DarO^ 

2.  To  cause  to  act  like  a  woman  ;  to  subdu* 
to  weakness  like  a  woman. 

"  I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
Thiit  the  drat  face  of  ueltlier.  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  unto  't," 

Shakesp.  :  Alls  Well,  UL  1 

3.  To  unite  to,  or  accompany  by  a  woman. 

"  I  do  attend  here  ou  tbe  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 
To  have  him  see  me  wNsmufi'd." 

ShaAesp. :  Othello.  UL  4. 

4.  To  call  woman  in  an  abusive  manner. 

"  She  civlled  her  another  time  fat-face,  and  woman'J 
her  most  violently."— J?icAar<i«o«.'  Pamela,  11.  268. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fto,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit    sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wood,  worls,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    ».  co  =  © ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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[Eng.    woman  ;    -less.} 


•  worn  -^n-head,  "  wo-man-hed,  '  wo- 
man-hede,  3.  [Eng.  n'onuxjt ;  -head.}  Wo- 
manhood. 

"  Thou  Klorr  ot  iBomanA«d,  thoa  fftlra  Hky." 

*  Chaucvr  ■  C.  T..  i.m. 

' WOXn'-an-taOOd,  s.     lEug.  woman;  -hood.) 

1.  The  state,  character,  or  collective  qualities 
of  a  woniau. 

2.  Women  collectively 

wom'-an-ish,  a.  [Eng.  woman ;  -ish.]  Suit- 
a'bl'^  to  a  wonian  ;  having  the  character  or 
qualities  of  a  woman  ;  effeminate.  (Often 
used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

■'  Womanith  entreatlea  (Uid  lamenUtlona."— Jfoo- 
Autay  :  BUt.  Kng..  ch.  v. 

*  womanish-hearted,  a.     Effeminate, 
Boft,  timiii. 

■'  So  full  of  ehildlBh  fftfcT, 
And  womanith-hearted." 

Btaiim.  4t  Flet. :  Lov^'t  Cure,  ItL  2, 

•wom'-an-ish-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  womanish; 
'ly.]  Iri  a  womanish  manner  ;  like  a  woman  ; 
effeminately. 

*"  Hia  balr  curled  taxd  vomaniiTUj/  dlBheTeled."— 
Comment,  on  Chaucer  (1665),  p.  18. 

•  wom'-an-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  womanUh; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  womanish ; 
effeminacy. 

"This  effeminacy  and  womaniihneti  ot  heart"— 
Hammond :   Worka.  Iv.  6S7. 

•wom'-an-ize,  v.t.  [Eng,  woinan;  -ize.]  To 
maiie  like  a  woman  ;  to  make  effeminate. 

"To  vitiate  their  morals,  to  tromaniM their  spirit*." 
Knox:  Euay  No.  153, 

wom-an-kind,    *  wom-an-kynde,   b. 

[Eng.  womaUy  and  kind,  a.] 

1,  Women  collectively ;  the  female  sex ;  the 
race  of  women. 

"O  dearest  1  moet  rever'd  ol  xeomankindl'' 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyney  itIL  M. 

2.  A  body  of  women,  especially  in  a  house- 
hold.   (Colloq.  or  hum.orous.) 

wom'-an-less,    a. 

Destitute  of  woman. 

Wom'-an-lilce,  a.  [Eng.  woman ;  'like.) 
Like  a' woman  ;  womanly.  (Tennyson  ;  Maud, 
1.  iii.  5.) 
wom'-an-ll-ness,  s.  [En^.  womanly ;  -tuss,] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  womanly  ;  wo- 
manly nature  or  qualities. 

"  The  power  she  possesses  liesin  her  womanlinau."— 
Standard.  Dec.  17,  1887. 

wom'-an-ly,  a.  k  adv,    [Eng.  woTTian,  s. ;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Becoming  or  suited  to  a  wo- 
man ;  feminine  ;  not  masculine,  not  childish. 

-Globe.  March 

■  B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  woman  ; 
like  a  woman. 

"  Lullaby  can  I  sing  too. 
As  yoomanly  as  cau  the  best."  Qoicoigne, 

w6mb(&  silent),* womhe.*  wamhe. 3.  [a.S. 
wamb,  womb  —  tlie  belly ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  warn 
=  the  belly  of  a  fish  ;  Icei.  vomb  =  the  belly, 
especially  of  a  beast ;  Dan.  vom ;  Sw.  vamh, 
vamm;  O.  H.  Ger.  wampa ;  Ger.  wampe, 
liximme ;  Goth,  wamha.] 
*1.  The  stomach,  the  belly. 

"  Aod  be  covetide  to  &lle  his  wombe  of  the  coddls 
that  the  bo^'gis  eeten,  aod  no  man  gaf  hyin."— 
Wycliffe :  Luke  xv.  16. 

2.  The  uterus  of  a  woman. 

"Tblesaed  be  the  moderioomi  that  hymto  monue  here." 
Robert  o/  OloucesCer,  p.  308. 

•3.  The  place  where  anything  is  produced. 

"  Undoubted  eigu 
That  In  his  womb  was  bid  metallic  ore." 

Milton:  P.  L..  1.  6T3. 

•  4,  Any  large  or  deep  cavity  that  receives 
OP  contains  anything. 

"  The  fatal  cannon's  toomb." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  i  JuH«t,  r.  L 

•  womb  (6  silent),  v.t.  [Womb,  s.]  To  inclose, 
to  Contain  ;  to  hold  in  secret. 

"  Not  for  all  the  sun  aee^  or 
The  cloM  earth  wmbt.  will  I  break  my  oath." 

Shakexp. :   iVinter't  Tale.  iv.  4. 

*  womh-brother,  s.  A  brother-uterine  ; 
a  brother  on  the  mother's  side,  but  by  a  dif- 
ferent father. 

"Owen  Theodor  .  .  .  tcombbrather  to  King  Henry 
the  Sixth. "—/*uW«r;   Worthier ;  Hartford,  L  437. 

wdm'-b&t,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Phascolomys  wombat,  a  burrowing 
marsupial  from  Australia  and  Van  Dienian's 
Land,  and  the  islands  of  Bass's  Strait.     It  is 


from  two  to  three  feet  long,  with  a  short  tail ; 
of  elumsy  form,  with  stout  limbs  and  a  blunt 
muzzle  ;  coat  thick,  of  long,  coarse^  brownish- 
gray,  woolly  hair  ;  head  large,  flat,  broad, 
witli  small  eyes  and  ears  ;  fore  feot  with  five 
and  hind  feet  with  four  digits  ;  sole*)  broad 
and  naked.  The  dentition  resembles  that  of 
the  Rodeutia,  especially   in   the  chisel-like 


Incisors.  The  Wombat  is  nocturnal  In  habit, 
8  vegetable  feeder,  digging  up  roots  with  Its 
claws.  It  is  of  smaU  intelligeuce,  but  is 
gentle,  and  capable  of  domestication  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  Is  hunted  for  its  flesh, 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  said  to  re- 
semble pork. 

*  wdmb'-^  (b  silent),  a.    [Eng.  womh,  b.  ;  -y.l 
Hollow,  capacious. 

"That  cRT«a  and  won^p  Taultages  of  France." 

SAojte^p.  ;  Henry  T..  It  4. 

women  (as  ^^m'-mln),  «.  pi.    [Woman.] 

women's  rights,  s.  pi.  The  name  given 
to  the  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  women 
who  demand  that  their  sex  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  put  on  a  footing  of  legal  and 
social  equality  with  men.  The  agitation  for 
women's  rights  dates  from  the  midJle  of  the 
present  century,  and  has  been  most  active 
within  the  United  States  and  Britain,  in  which 
countries  its  progress  has  been  very  consider- 
able. Women  claim  the  right  of  suffrage,  on 
the  ground  that  tliey  pay  taxes  for  their 
property,  and  have  an  equal  claim  with  man 
to  a  voice  in  making  the  laws;  they  desire  to 
share  with  men  the  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities, to  enter  trades  and  professions  on  tlie 
same  terms  with  men,  to  have  equal  control  of 
their  property  and  children,  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  making  the  laws  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  which,  they  say,  press  with  unequal 
severity  upon  them.  Many  of  these  demands 
have  been  accorded  them,  and  it  seems  as  if 
before  many  years  all  would  be.  As  regards 
suffrage,  in  one  of  the  states  nf  this  countrj', 
Wyoming,  women  have  full  suffrage,  and  in 
many  of  the  states  partial  suffrage.  In  Eng- 
land they  possess  the  municipal,  and  may  soon 
gain  the  parliamentary  suffrage. 

womenklnd  (as  wim' -  min  -  kind),    <. 

[Eng.  women,  and  kind,  a.]  The  same  as 
Womankind,  2.  (q.v.). 

"  Nobody  need  fear  to  t«ke  his  ieomenkijid  to  the 
■maUeat  and  meanest  of  suburban  races. — Referee, 
Aug.  29,  isge. 

won*  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Win,  ».] 

*w6n,  *wone,  *won-©n,  v.t.    [A.B.  w^inian 
~  to  dwell ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  und  =  to  dwell.] 
1.  To  dwell. 


2.  To  be  accustomed,     [Wont,  v.] 
•  won,  ** wone,  s.    [Won.  v.] 

1.  A  dwelling,  a  habitation. 

"  The  solitary  won 
Ot  dreaded  beasts,  the  Lj-blaa  lion's  moan.' 

Beaumont  :  Piyche. 

2.  Custom,  habit. 

"  To  liven  In  debt  was  ever  his  wone." 

Chaucer  :  TroUuM  £  Creuida,  887,     (ProL) 

*WOnde,  v.i.  [A.S.  wandian,  from  windaii  = 
to  wind  or  turn  away. J  To  turn  away  or 
desist  through  fear  ;  to  fear,  to  revere. 

"  Love  woll  love,  (or  no  mi^ht  will  it  wonde." 
Chaucer:  Legend  of  Oood  iy' omen ;  Dido,  1.185. 

w6n'-der,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  wundor  =  & 
purtiMit ;  eogn.  with  Dut.  wonder ;  Icel.  iindT 
(for  vundr) ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  under  ;  0.  H.  Ger. 
wuntar ;  Ger.  wunder.  From  the  same  root 
as  A.S.  windan  —  to  wind,  so  that  the  original 
sense  is  awe,  lit.  that  from  which  one  turns 
aside,  or  tliat  which  is  turned  from.] 


A.  As  suhstantivt : 
L  OTdiiuxry  Language : 

1.  Something  which  excites  a  feeling  of 
Burpriae  combined  with  admiration  or  awe; 
something  strange,  wonderful,  or  marvellous ; 
a  marvel,  a  miracle,  a  cause  of  wonder,  a 
prodigy. 

"  Be  jon  in  the  pu-k  about  [nldntght  ftt  HcnMTB 
oak,  and  you  aball  see  teonUerL'—Shak^tp.  :  Herrf 
Wiv*:  V.  1. 

2.  That  emotion  which  is  excited  by  novelty, 
or  the  presentation  to  the  mind  or  sight  of 
S(^>inetliing  new,  unusual,  strange,  great,  ex 
traordinary,  not  well  understood,  or  inexplic- 
able, or  that  arrests  the  attention  by  ita 
novelty,  grandeur,  orinexplicableness.  Won- 
der expresses  less  than  astonishment,  and 
much  less  than  amazement. 

"  For  my  part  I  am  *o  atttred  In  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  Mv." 

Shalceip. :  Uuch  Ado,  It.  L 

%  Darwin  {DMcent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  111.) 
considers  that  all  animals  feel  wonder. 

3.  Admiration. 

"  In  ellent  wonder  of  •tlll-gazlng  tyft." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucreet.  9*. 

II.  Phrenol.  :  One  of  the  sentiments  in  the 
system  of  Spurzheim.  It  tends  to  make  men 
eager  to  see  whatever  is  wonderful,  and  to 
create  belief  in  the  supernaturaL  Its  organ 
is  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head,  not  far 
from  the  summit,  between  ideality  and  liope. 
Called  also  Marvellousness.     [Phbenolooy.) 

*  B.  ./!«  adj. :  Wonderful. 

"  There  Bpronge  anone  peraventure 
Of  flowera  tuch  a  wonder  sight," 

Oower :  C.  A.,  L 

•  C.  As  adiK  :  Wonderfully,  marvellously. 


^  (1)  A  ninedays'  wonder  :  Somethingwhich 
causes  sensation  for  a  short  time,  and  is  then 
forgotten. 

(2)  Seven  wonders  of  the  world : 

Antiq. :  The  Pyramids  of  Kgypt ;  the  Hang- 
ing Gardens  of  Babylon  ;  the  Tomb  of  Mauso- 
los  ;  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  the  statue  of  Zeus  by 
Phidias,  the  Pharos  of  .Egypt,  or  the  Palace 
of  Cyrus  cemented  with  gold. 

(3)  Wonder  of  the  World : 
Bot.  :  Panax  Ginseng. 

*  wonder-maze,  v.t.  To  astonish,  to 
amaze. 

"Sometimes  with  words  that  wonder-mazed  men.' 
Dawiet :  Wittet  Pilgrimage,  p.  6U 

*  wonder-rap,  v.t.  To  seize  or  strike 
with  wonder. 

"  O  sight  of  force,  to  wonder-rap  all  eyea." 

Davies  :  Mute*  Sacrijice,  p.  ST. 

wonder-Stone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  occurring  in  the  Red  Marl, 
near  Wells,  Somersetshire,  and  described  as  '*a 
beautiful  breccia,  consisting  of  yellow,  trans- 
parent crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  dissemi- 
nated through  a  dark-red,  earthy  dolomite.'* 
{Woodward:  Geol.  Eng.  £  Wales,  p.  135.) 

wonder-stricken,  a.  Struck  with  won- 
der, astonishment,  or  amazement. 

t  wonder-waiting,  a.  Expecting  som** 
thing  wonderful.     (Special  coinage.) 
"  And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  op 
Witt  wonder-waiting  eyea." 

Southey :  After  BterA^tm, 

*  wonder-worker,  s.  One  who  performa 
wonders  or  wonderful  things. 

*  wonder-working,  a.  Doing  wonder* 
or  surprising  things. 

"wonder-wounded,  a.  Struck  with, 
wonder  or  surprise  ;  amazed. 

"  hike  ipondertoounded  bearers.' 

Hhaketp.  :  Hamlet,  v.  I. 

won'-der,  •wun-der.  *  won-dre,  v.i.  At 
[A.S.  wundrian.]     [Wonder,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  struck  with  wonder  or  surprise; 
to  marvel ;  to  be  amazed.  (Followed  by  at, 
and  formerly  also  by  o/,  on,  or  with.) 

"  I  wonder  of  their  Iwing  here  together." 
SSaXetp. :  Midtummcr  .Yight't  Dream,  It.  L 

2.  To  look  with  or  feel  admiration ;  to 
admire. 

■•  Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  -hlte." 

Shakexp. .   Sonnet  M. 

3.  To  entertain  or  feel  some  doubt  or 
curiosity  about ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expectation, 
minified  with  doubt  and  slight  anxiety:  as,  I 
wojuier  if  he  will  arrive  in  time. 


bSil,  hSy;  po^t,  jor^l;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9liin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  tliln,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^t.    pb  =  ft 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun;  -fion,  -sion  =  ^>"''ti,    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  Ac  =  bel,  d^L 
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wondered — wood 


1  traucc. 
or's  oliame." 
of  lui-rfce.  1.5W6. 


TI  I  wonder,  often  =  1  should  like  to  know. 

"  A  boy  Qf  a  child.  I  toond^r." 

Shaketp. :  Winttr'B  Tale,  lii.  S. 

•B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  be  curious  about ;  to  wish  to  know, 

"  Like  olil  acquaintance  In 

Met  far  trom  home.  W'>"<.l,'rin<!  ejvch  utli 

Shakesp.  :  Rape    '  ' 

2.  To  strike  with  wonder;  to  surprise,  to 
amaze. 

■■  She  hM  a  wddtlvenew  that   tooncter$  me  stlU 
more.'— J/aJ.  D'Arblaij:  Diary.  Ir.  278. 

K  We  admire  what  is  excellent,  noble, 
glorious,  eminent;  we  are  surprised  simply 
at  what  is  unexpected ;  we  woiider  at  what  is 
extraordinary,  lofty,  great,  or  striking,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  unexpected.    (.Treiich.) 

•won'-dered,  a.  ["Eng.  wonder ; -ed.]  Having 
performed  wonders  ;  having  the  power  of  per- 
forming wonders ;  wonder-working. 

"  So  rare  a  wondered  father.' 

Shake^p.  :  Tempett,  l». 

wSn'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  wonder,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  wonders. 

won'-der-fltfxfr-er,  s.  [Gcr.  wunderUurM.} 
Anthrop. :  A  popular  name  in  Teutonic 
folk-tales  for  a  flower  endowed  with  miracu- 
lous power,  especially  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
covery of  buried  treasure.  Giimm  thinks 
that  the  name  Forget-me-not  applied  to  the 
Germander  Speedwell  and  Myoaotis  has  refer- 
ence to  this  supposed  miraculous  power,  and 
that  the  "sentimental"  explanation  came 
later.    (See  extract) 

■'  The  folk-tales  simply  call  It  a  beautiful  wonder- 
ftotoer  which  the  favoured  persou  finds  and  sticks  in 
hlshftt:  all  at  once  entrance  audexlt  eUnd  open  Vjt 
hiui  to  the  treasure  of  the  mountain.  If  luaide  tlie 
cavern  he  has  lllled  his  yockets,  and  bewildered  at  the 
Bight  of  the  valuables,  had  laid  aside  bis  hat.  a  warn- 
iDK  voice  rings  in  liiseoraa  he  departs,  Forget  not  the 
best  I  ...  In  a  twinkling  all  has  disappeared,  and  the 
road  is  never  to  lie  found  again."— tt>-imm.-  JJeiU. 
Uythol.  (Eng.  ed.).  iii.  971,  972. 

w6n'-der-ful»  *  won-der-fol,  "won-dlr- 
fiU,   •  won-der-vol,   •  woim-der-full, 

o.  &iadv.     [Eng.  wonder;  'full.] 

A.  As  adj,  :  Adapted  or  of  a  nature  to  ex- 
cite wonder,  surprise,  or  admiration;  sur- 
prising, astonishing,  marvellous,  strange. 

"  Things  too  wonderful  for  me.  which  I  knew  not." 
—Job  xlii.  S. 

B.  As  adv  :  Wonderfully.  (Now  a  vulgar 
OBe.    See  example.) 

••  The  house  which  I  am  about  to  build  shall  be  won- 
derful great"— 2  Chronicle*  iL  9. 

WOn'-der-tul-lffOdv.  [Eng.  wonderful ;  -ly.] 
In  a  wonderful  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a  man- 
ner or  degree  to  excite  wonder,  surprise,  or 
admiration ;  marvellously,  remarkably. 

■  God  had  wondeyftdly  brought  this  precious  volume 
to  light."— i/ttcdw/rttf  .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

WOn'-der-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wonderful  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wonder- 
ful, surprising,  or  marvellous. 

'*  The  perception  of  greatness,  or  wonderfulnest.  or 


beauty  in  objects.' 
tton.    |Arg.' 


—Akenside  :  Ploomres  of  Imagina- 


Tvon'-der-ing,  pr.  par,  or  a.    [Wonder,  v.] 

w6n'-der-ing-l^.    adv.       [Eng.  wondering; 
■ly.\    In  a  wondering  manner;  with  wonder. 

"  Looking  at  his  friend  wond«ringly."—Fenn  :  Man 
with  a  Shadow,  oh.  xlvL 

WOIl'-der-ld.2ld«  s.     (Eng.  woruUr,  and  larid.] 
A  land  or  country  of  marvels  or  wonders. 

**  Lo,  Bruce  lu  wonderland  is  quite  at  home." 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  186. 

•won'-der-l^,  •won-der-licli,  odi-.  [A-S. 
wunderlic  =  wonder-like.]    Wonderfully. 

"  Myu  herte  la  wonderlff  begone 
Wlthcouusaile,  whereof  witte  is  one." 

Qower:  C.  A„  IIU 

wfin'-der-ment,  s.     [Eng.  wonder  ;  •ment] 

1.  Wonder,  surprise,  astonishment,  amaze- 
ment. 

"  And  all  the  common  aighta  they  view 
Their  wondemie^nt  engage." 

Hcott  :  JUarm,ion.  li.  2: 

2.  Something  wonderful,  strange,  or  mar- 
vellous ;  a  wonder. 

"  A  chap  don't  need  to  go  to  foreign  parts  to  come 
acrost  wondermenU."—Dat}i/  Telegraph,  feept.  4.  18a5. 


•  won'-der-ous.  a. 


[Wondrous.] 

[Eng.  wonder. 


*  won'-ders,  adv.  &  a. 
adverbial  suff.  -s.] 
A.  As  adv. :  Wonderfully,  exceedingly. 

■'  WonderM  dera" 
Chaucer:  Testament  <if  Love,  bk.  U. 


B.  As  adj.  :  Wonderful,  wondrous. 

"  Ye  be  wondert  men."       Skelton :  J/aynificenee,  90. 

•  won'-dera-ly-  odv.  [Eng.  wonders;  -ly.] 
Wonderfully,  wondrously.  {Sir  T.  Mort  : 
IVorkeSf  p.  134.) 

won'-der-striick,  a.  [Eng.  womUr,  and 
struck.]  Struck  with  wonder,  aduiiration, 
and  surprise ;  wonder-stricken. 

"  AecaniuB.  toonderttruck  to  ee« 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety." 

Dryden:   V irffil ;  ^neid  ix.  S9h. 

won'-der-'wdrlt,  s.  [Eng.  wonder,  and  work.] 
A  wonderful  or  marvellous  work  or  action  ; 
a  marvel,  a  wonder. 

"  The  w(mderworks  of  God  and  Nature's  hand." 
Byron:  Ch  tide  Harold.  uL  10. 

won'-droiis,  *w6n  -der-ous,  a.  &  adv.  [A 
coiTuptiou  of  the  earlier  wonders  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Such  as  to  excite  wonder,  sur- 
prise, or  admiratiou  ;  wonderful,  marvellous, 
strange. 

•'  That  t  may  ,  .  .  tell  of  all  thy  w&ndrou*  worka." 
—Ptalm  xivL  T. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  wonderful  or  surprising 
manner  or  degree  ;  wonderfully,  surprisingly, 
remarkably,  exceedingly. 

"  This  unlvewal  tnine  thos  wondrout  fair." 

Ooioper :  Retirement. 

win'-droiis-lir,  *  won'-der-ouB-l jr.  adv. 
[A  corruption  of  the  earlier  wonderely  (q.v.).j 

1.  In  a  wonderful  manner  or  degree  ;  won- 
derfully. 

"  Th©  orle .  ,  .  tortyfled  it  loonderouBly." 

Fabyan  :  CronycU. 

2.  In  a  strange  manner. 

"  Then  med'clnes  wondroutly  compos'd   the  ekllful 
leech  applyd."  Chapma.7u    (Todd.) 

won'-droiis-liess,  B.  [Enp  wondrous ;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  wondrous  or 
wonderful ;  wonderfulnesa. 

•  wone,  *woim©»  s.    [Wone,  v.] 

1,  A  dwelling,  a  habitation. 

"  Nis  not  a  tile  yet  within  oar  woneM." 

Chaucer:  C.  T„  7.689. 

2.  Habit,  custom,  wont. 

*wone,  *wonne»  v.i.  [A.S.  wunian—io 
dwell,  to  remain,  to  continue  in :  gewuiuan=to 
be  accustomed  ;  wuna  =  custom,  use  ;  cogn. 
with  M.  H.  Ger.  gewoneii  ==^  to  be  used  to, 
gewonlich  =  customary  ;  Ger.  gewohnen  =  to 
be  used  to,  pa.  par.  gewohnt  =  wont;  wohticJi 
=  to  dwell]    [Wont,  a.  &-  v,] 

1,  To  dwell,  to  reside. 

"  Wber  aa  ther  waned  a  man  of  great  honour," 

Chaucer:  C.  7*.,  7.7*6. 

2,  To  be  accustomed  or  wont. 

*  woned,  a.    [Wone,  v.]    Accustomed,  wont. 

"  Thou  wert  aye  waned  ech  loner  reprehend." 

ChaMcer :  Troiltu  &  Creuida,  L  611. 

•wonff,  s.     [A-S.]    Afield.    {Spelman.) 

w6h'-ga  won'-ga,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Ornith, :  Leucosarcia  picata,  a  large  Austra- 
lian pigeon,  noted  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh. 
Length  about  fifteen  inches;  mantle  gray, 
brow,  tliroat,  and  uuder-surface  white,  sides 
of  head  light  gray ;  bridles,  a  triangular  patrh, 
and  two  broad  lines  on  upper  part  of  hf;id 
black  ;  feathers  on  sides  with  dark  triangular 
metallic  spots,  anterior  wing- feathers  brown, 
outer  tail-feathers  white  at  tip,  lower  tail- 
coverts  dark  brown,  becoming  lighter  at  tips; 
beak  i>urplish-hlack,  feet  reddish.  According 
tu  Gould  the  bird  is  confined  to  the  south- 
eastern  portion  of  Australia. 

Wong'-Shj^  wong'-sk^,  e.  [Chin.]  The 
Chinese  name  for  the  pods  of  Gardenia  graiuii- 
fiora,  which  yield  a  large  quantity  of  a  yellow 
colouring  matter.  Tlie  aqueous  extract  colours 
wool  and  silk  without  mordants  ;  cotton  must 
Urst  be  mordanted  with  a  tin  solution. 


with 


*  won  -  Ing,   *  won  -  ning,   s.     [Wone,  v.] 

Dwelling,  habitation. 

"  His  wanning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth/' 

Ch<tnctr :  C.  r..  609.     <ProI.) 

*  wonning-place.  s.    A  dwelling-place. 

"  They  bad  reserved  for  roe  this  wfinnijig.place." 
Surrey:    I'iri/il;  ^neidlL 

'^  wonne,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Win,  v.] 

*  wonne,  v.i.  &  s.     [Wone,  v.  &  5.] 

WOn-nor,  s.    [Wonder.]    (Scotch.) 

won't,  f.i.     [See  def.]    A  contraction  of  woU 
not  =  will  not. 


wont,  '  woont.  a.  &  i^.  [Prop,  the  pa.  par. 
of  won  =  to  dwell,  having  taken  the  place  of 
wcmed,  from  A.S.  wiinian  =  to  dwell,  to  re- 
main, to  continuo  in;  gewun.ian  =  to  dwell, 
to  be  accU8t"ined  to;  allied  tu  wuna  =  cus- 
tom, use.  Cf.  Icel.  ranr  =  accustomed ;  vani 
—  a  usage  ;  vtnja  =  to  accustom  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gewon;  0.  H.  Ger.  giwon  =  accustomed; 
M.  H.  Ger.  gewon;  O.  H.  Ger.  giwona  =  usage.) 
[Wone,  v.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Accustomed  ;  having  a  certain 
habit,  custom,  or  usage  ;  using  or  doing  cus- 
tomarily. 

"That  hearth,  my  aire  was  wont  to  grace." 

Scott :  Rokeby.  v.  It 

B.  As  suhst.  (for  wone,  s.,  by  confusion  with 
wont,  a.);  Custom,  hal'it,  use,  usage. 

■"Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk." 

Shakcsp. :  Hamlet,  1.  i. 

wont,  *  wonte,  v.i.  &  t.    [Wont,  a.J 
A>  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  wont  or  accustomed ;  to  be  used 
or  habituated  ;  to  use. 

"Of  me  that  toowreti  to  rejoice." 

Surrey  :  State  of  hU  Mind,  &a 

•  2.  To  dwell,  to  reside,  to  inhabit. 

"The  king's  fisher  tcuntt  commonly  by  the  water 
tide  and  ne&ties  iu  hollow  banks."— L'£«trti?ij;«. 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  accustom,  to  habituate,  to 
nse. 

"Those  that  ia  youth  have  wonted  themaelvea  to 
the  load  of  leas  Bins. " — Adams  :  Works,  i.  354. 

WOnt'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Wont,  v.  Wonted 
is  a  double  formation  =  woned-ed.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  -is  adjective : 

1,  Customary,  or  familiar  by  being  fre- 
quently done,  used,  frequented,  enjoiued,  ex- 
perienced, or  the  like  ;  habitual,  usual. 

"  MontajTue  spoke  with  even  more  than  hia  wonted 
ahmty."—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  2.  Accustomed ;  made  or  having  become 
familiar  by  using,  frequenting,  or  the  like; 
used. 

"  She  was  wonted  to  the  place,  and  wonld  not  t^ 
move.  "~L' Est  range. 

•  ^pont'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wonted;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wonted,  accus- 
tomed, or  habituated. 

"  My  Judgment  biassed  with  prejudice  or  wontednest 
of  opinion.  "—A'ijiff  Charles:  Eikon  BatHike. 

*  wont-less,  *  wont-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  wont, 
8. ;  -less.]     Unaccustomed,  unused,  unusual. 

"  What  wontless  fury  doat  thou  now  inspire." 

Spenser :  Eymne  in  Honour  of  Beautie. 

wod,  WO,  *  woglie,  *  wowo;  *  wow-en, 

*  WOUWO,  v.t.  fit  i.  [A.S.  wogian,  dwdgian 
=  to  woo ;  lit.  =  to  bend,  to  incline  ;  hence, 
to  incline  another  towards  one's  self;  from 
w6h.  (stem  wog-,  pi.  wogc)  =  bent,  curved, 
crooked;  w6h=&  bendiug  aside,  a  turning 
aside.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  court ;  to  solicit  in  love, 

•'  When  she  was  young  you  iroo'd  her." 

Shakesp. :   Winter')  Tale.  v.  & 

•  2.  To  invite  with  importunity  ;  to  solicit; 
to  try  to  prevail  on  or  induce  to  do  some- 
thing. 

"  Uath  a  hundred  times  woo'd  me  to  steal  It" 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  iii.  a 

3,  To  seek  to  gain  or  bring  about ;  to  invito. 

"  Woo  your  own  destruction." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  Till.,  T.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  court ;  to  make  love. 

"  Careless  to  please,  with  Insolence  ye  wool" 

Pope :  Bomer ;  Odyssey  xviil.  820l 

3.  To  ask,  to  solicit,  to  seek. 

"  sing  and  let  me  woo  no  laore." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  1L»^ 

wod,  a.    [Wool.]    (Scotch.) 

*wo6d,  *wod,  •  wode,  a.  [A.S.  w6d^ 
mad,  raging  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  6dhr  =  raging, 
frantic  ;  Goth,  wods  =  mad  ;  Dut.  woede  = 
madness;  M.  H.  Ger.  wuot ;  Ger,  wuth ;  Lat. 
rates  —  a  prophet.]  Mad,  furious,  frantic, 
raging. 

•■  Flemyngee,  lyke  wood  tygrf»"—Fabyan:  CronycU 
(au.  1299). 

wood,  *WOde,  s.  [A.S.  ^vudu,  orig.  widu; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  vidhr  =  a,  tree,  wood;  Dan. 
ved ;  Sw.  red ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wite ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
icitu  ;  Irish  ^od/i  =  a  wood,  a  tree  ;  ^ofiois  = 
shrubs,  underwood ;  Gael,  fiodh  =  timber, 
wood,  a  wilderness ;  fiodhach  =  shrubs  ;  Welsh 
gw^M  —  trees  ;  gwydddi  =  bushes,  brakes.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wol£  work,  who,  son ;  muto,  cub,  cure,  ^ite,  cur.  rule,  faU ;  try,  Syrian,    »,  cb  -  e ;  ey  -  a ;  qu  -  Itw. 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  large  and  tliick  collection  of  growing 
trees ;  a  forest. 

"From  Hrvlliy  I  riMle  thrmitrh  some  woodj."— /*««• 
nant:  Joum^tf from  Chester,  p  83<. 

(2)  The  substance  of  trees.    [II.  1-1 

(3)  Tiitiber;  the  trunks  or  main  stems  of 
trees  which  attain  such  dimensions  as  to  be 
tit  for  architectural  and  other  puriKises.  (In 
this  sense  tbe  word  denotes  not  only  standing 
trees  suitable  for  Vmildings,  &c,,  but  also  sucli 
trees  tut  into  beams,  rafters,  plauka,  &c. 
[Timber.] 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  crowded  mass  or  collection  of 
anything ;  a  forest  (The  Lat.  syliKi  —  a 
wood,  is  used  in  the  same  manner.) 

"A  blase  of  bucklers  ami  a  wood  of  stiuan." 

Popu:  Homer;  Odi/saei/ xx.H.in. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Art:   [WOOD-ENORAVINO]. 

2.  Bot.,  Veget.  Physiol.,  (£:c.:  Botanists  use  the 
term  wood  io  two  senses :  first,  the  portion 
of  the  stem  and  brandies  whicJi  intervenes 
between  the  pith  and  the  bark,  witliout  re- 
ference to  whether  it  is  hard  or  soft;  and 
secoml,  the  hard  portion  of  the  stem  and 
brandies  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  the  soft  substance 
existing  in  similar  situations  in  an  herb  being 
denied  the  name  of  wood.  No  wood  exists  in 
the  embryo  of  an  exogen,  which  at  the  outset 
consists  wholly  of  cellular  tissue.  Soon  after 
it  has  germinated,  however,  fine  ligneous 
fil'ies  descend  from  the  cotyledons  to  the 
radicle,  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  embryo, 
and  constituting  a  fine  ligneous  axis.  Some- 
what similarly,  each  leaf,  after  the  tree  or 
shrub  has  grown,  sends  down  elaborated  8aj>, 
■whieh  forms  a  layer,  sheath,  or  ring  of  cam- 
bium inside  the  bark.  [Cambium.]  The  cam- 
bium layer  generates  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
the  inner  portion  being  woody  [Xylem]  and 
the  outer  portion  less  solid.  [Bast,  Phloem.] 
At  flist  the  bundles  are  separate  from  each 
otiier,  but  ultimately  they  unite  and  consti- 
tute a  hollow  cylinder  around  the  central  pith. 
This  process  continuing,  especially  in  spring, 
new  wood  is  added  around  the  old,  and  being 
softer  than  that  previously  existing,  is  called 
alburnum  or  sap-wood,  the  other  being  de- 
nominated duramen,  or  heart- wood  (q.v.). 
The  intermission  of  growth  in  winter  leaves 
a  circular  mark  on  the  stem,  well  seen  in  a 
cross  section,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  series  of 
annual  zones.  [Zone.]  Exogenous  wood  is 
traversed  by  medullary  rays  (q.v.).  In  woody 
endogens,  such  as  palms,  tliere  is  no  proper 
cambium  layer,  nor  is  there  a  central  pith,  but 
the  tlbro- vascular  bundles  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  may  be  seen  on  a  cross  sec- 
tion scattered  irregularly  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  stem,  but  more  numerous, 
closer  together,  and  harder  near  the  circum- 
ference than  towards  the  centre.  In  the 
stems  of  the  woody  acrogens  (Tree-ferns)  there 
is  a  circle  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  not  far 
from  the  exterior  of  the  stem.  The  cross- 
seclion  shews  these  to  be,  as  a  rule,  united  in 
pairs.     [Fossil- WOOD.  Silicified-wood.] 

%  The  preservation  of  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  much-mooted  question 
of  recent  yeara,  the  rapid  felling  of  trees 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  woodland 
would  all  disappear  unless  active  measures 
were  taken  to  preserve  it.  Many  of  the  states 
now  have  Forestry  Associati(ms,anda  National 
Forestry  Congress  has  been  held  which  did 
minh  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject.  The  turning  jwint  has  perhaps 
been  reached,  and  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
woodliiud  promises  to  be  checked. 

3.  Her. :  The  same  as  Huhst  (q.v.). 

4.  Music  (PL):  That  class  of  wind-instru- 
ments constructed  of  wood,  ivory,  or  the 
like,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  iScc,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  strings  and  brass. 

(2)  Drawn  from  the  wood :  Drawn  from  the 
cask.  Applied  to  wines  and  beers  which  are 
supplied  to  the  consumer  direct  from  the  cask, 

(3)  Wine  in  the  wuud  :  Wine  in  cask,  as  dia* 
tin^uished  from  wine  bottled  or  decanted. 

wood-acld.  s.    [Wood-viseoau.j 

wood-almond,  s. 

Bot.:  liippocratea  comosa.     [Hippocratea.1 
wood-anemone,  s. 

Bot. :  Anemone  nanorosa.  Rootstock  hori- 
zontal,  woody  ;    leaves    trifoliate,    with    the 


ballets  few,  lanceolate,  lobed, and  cut,  remote 
from  the  Hower ;  inv«)lurit>  siuiihir  to  their 
petioliitc,  stem  with  a  single  llower  un  a  scaj>e, 
ai'pals  six,  rarely  llvu  to  nine,  resembling 
petals,  stunetimcs  tinged  on  the  o\itside  with 
purple  ;  point  of  aehene  not  feathery.  Com- 
mon in  jiritain  in  moi»t  woods  and  pastures, 
on  mountain  sides,  &c.,  flowering  from  March 
to  J  uue. 

wood-ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Formica  ru/a,  an  exceedingly  com- 
mon British  species.  Head  and  tlunax  rusty 
red,  with  a  bluckish-brt'wu  tingo  in  parts, 
legs  and  abdomen  of  the  latter  hue  ;  the 
largest  workers  are  about  a  quai'ler  of  an  inch 
long.  Found  in  woods,  where  it  heaps  up  a 
great  niaas  of  vegetable  fragments,  beneatli 
whieh  the  nest  is  e<nitinued  in  a  groat  extent 
of  subterranean  passages  and  chambers.  The 
wood-ant  possesses  no  sting,  but  lias  the 
I'ower  of  ejecting  its  acid  secretion  to  keep 
enemies  at  a  distance. 

wood-apple,  s. 

But.  :  Ftronia  Elepha7itum.     [Feronia,  3.J 

wood-ashes,  s.pL  The  remains  of  burned 

Wood  or  jilauts. 

wood-avens,  s, 

Bot. :  Geum  intermedium,  a  hybrid  between 
(?.  urbanum  and  G.  rivaU,  not  uncommon  in 
Britain  in  damp  woods. 

wood-baboon,  s. 

Zool. :  Gynocephnliis  leucophceus,  allied  to, 
but  smaller  than  the  Mandrill  (q.v.).  It  is  a 
native  of  the  eoast  of  Guinea;  fur  greenish, 
whitish  beneath  ;  callosities  searlet.  Called  also 
Cinereous  Baboon,  Drill,  and  Yellow  Baboon. 

wood-bird,  s.  A  bird  which  lives  in  the 
woods. 

"  The  wood-bird)  ceaseti  from  siUKiiig." 

Longfellow:  Biawatha,v\, 

wood-blade,  s. 

Bot. :  Luzula  sylvatica. 

wood -boring,  a.  Capable  of  boring 
through  wood. 

Wood-boriTig  shrimp : 
Zool. :  Chelura  terebraiis, 

*  wood-bom,  *  wood-borne,  a.  Born 
in  the  woods. 

"The  urood-bortw  people  fall  before  her  fl;it." 

8peti*er.  F.  Q..  1.  vl.  16. 

wood-bound,  a.  Encumbered  with  tall, 
woudy  hedgerows. 

wood-briok,  s.    [Wood£n-bbick.] 

wood-butterfly,  s. 

Entum  :  The  genus  Lasiommata  (q.v.). 

'Wood-cairpe't,  s.  A  floor-covering  made 
of  slats,  or  more  ornamental  shapes,  glued  or 
cemented  upon  a  cloth  backing.  This  has  come 
into  considerable  use  in  large  halls  and  similar 
places,  and  is  made  attractive  by  the  variety  of 
patterus  produced  by  the  ut-e  of  woods  ot 
different  shades  of  color  and  arranged  to  form 
various  geometrical  and  other  designs. 

wood-carving,  s. 

1.  The  art  or  process  of  carving  wood  into 
ornamental  figures  or  of  decorating  wood  by 
carving  on  it. 

2.  A  device  or  figure  carved  on  or  out  of 
wood. 

wood-cell,  wood-flbre,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  cell  or  libre  of  the  type  Piosen- 
chyina  (q.v.).  Such  cells  are  always  fusiform, 
thickened,  liguified,  unbranched,  and,  as  a 
rule,  furnished  with  very  small,  bordered 
pits.     Called  also  Libriform-cells,    {ThomA.) 

wood-charcoal,  s.    [Chakcoal.] 

*  wood-choir,  s.  A  chorus  of  birds  in  a 
wood.     (Coleridge.) 

wood-copper,  s.    [Olivenite.] 

wood-corn.  s.  A  certain  quantity  of 
grain  paid  by  the  tenants  of  sonic  manors  to 
the  lord,  for  the  liberty  of  picking  up  dried  or 
broken  wood. 

*  wood-cracker,  s. 

Ornith.  :  (See  extract.) 

"  He  (Plot)  writes  i^at.  Bist.  Oxfordth..  p.  176)  of  a 
bird  'tiumetlaies  aeeii,  but  ofUiner  betud  In  thv  Park 
at  Woodstock,  from  the  iii>ise  that  It  lunkea  com- 
nionly  called  the  Wood-crarker :  dc«crllM'd  to  me  (for 
I  hftd  not  the  hapjtiQeas  to  see  It)  to  be  about  the  big- 
□eaa  of  a  sparmw,   with  a  blue  back   aud  a  n-ddiab 


hriuwt,  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  long  blU,  whtoh  It  put* 
liU'i  a  crack  or  ■|illiit4>r  nf  a  rotten  boofh  wf  a  ino, 
hikI  tiiukm  a  uulio  k*  It  11  werv  ri'udlug  a«uudvr,  with 
thai  vlideiice.  that  thu  iiulau  may  be  beard  at  least 
twelve  score  yards.  Bomobave  ventured  to  UJ  a  mile, 
from  the  place.'  It  will  bo  men  that  the  bird  da- 
si:rkbed  waa  a  Nuthatch,  but  thu  iiolao  WM  Oo  duubt 
iii:ul«  by  a  woodiM*cki-r."— rurreH:  Brit,  OinU  (ed. 
4thi.  11.  «7      (.NuU)  f.l 

wood-craft,  i.    (WooDcriAPT.) 
wood  cricket.  «.    (Nemobhis.! 
wood-crowfoot,  s. 

Bot.:  Anemone  nemorosa.     {Prior.) 

wood-orowned,  a.     Crowned  or  gra* 

mounted  by  woods. 
**  The  wood-crovm'd  clilTii  that  o'er  the  lako  recline." 
Wordmijrth :  iMtcrtjitive  .'^ketchea. 

wood -culver,  s.  The  wood-pigeon. 
(Prov.) 

wood-cut,  s.  An  engraving  on  wood,  or 
a  print  or  impression  from  such  engraving. 

wood-cutter,  s. 

1.  One  who  cuts  wood  or  timber. 

2.  One  who  makes  wood-cuts ;  ed  eDgraver 

on  wood. 

wood-cutting,  s. 

1.  T\\e  act  or  employment  of  cutting  wood 
or  timl)er  by  means  of  saws  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  knife-edge  machinery. 

2.  Wood-engraving  (q.v.). 

"  It  Ib  vexatious  to  st-e  much  good  wood-cutting  b»- 
Btjwed  on  3ui;h  iinur  and  Inexpreasive  drawluga," — 
Pall  MaU  Oazetfe,  Sept.  5,  1884. 

wood-demon,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  demon  supposed  to  Inhabit 
Woods  and  to  prey  on  travellers.  [Forest- 
spirits.] 

"  The  terrific  cry  erf  the  teood-d^mon  Is  heard  In  the 
Finland  forest."— TV'*"*'  I'rim.  Cult.  (ed.  ISTa),  li.  221 

wood-dove,  s.    The  Wood-pigeon  (q.v.). 

wood-drink,  s.  A  decoction  or  infusion 
of  medicinal  woods,  as  sassafras. 

"The  drinking  elder-wine  or  wood-dnnki  are  very 
MBetaL"—Flo!/er :  On  the  Huinourt. 

"wood-duck,  s.    [Sdmmer-duck.] 

wood-engraver,  5.  An  artist  who  en- 
graves on  wood. 

wood-engraving,  s.  The  art  of  en- 
graving upon  wood  blocks  for  printing  pur- 
poses. It  is  mainly  employed  in  pictorial  illus- 
tration, and  has  the  advantage  over  engravings 
on  copper  and  steel  that  the  illustratious  and 
letter-press  can  be  set  up  and  printed  together. 
The  blocks  on  which  tlje  engravings  are  made 
are  prepared  from  box  wood  for  all  line  work, 
andifiom  pear  or  other  clo.se-gmined  wood  for 
larger  work.  A  very  line  surface  is  given  to 
the  block  upon  which  the  subject  to  be  en- 
graved is  drawn  or  photographed.  The  work 
is  executed  by  gravers  of  various  shapes,  the 
principle  of  the  art  being  that  the  lines  in- 
tended to  appear  when  printed  are  left  stand- 
ing, all  the  white  parts  being  cut  away.  In 
steel  and  copper-plate  engraving  the  principle 
is  reversed,  the  lines  intended  to  appear  being 
cut  into  the  plate. 

wood  everlasting-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  sylveslris.  Called  also  the 
Narrow-leaved  Everlasting  Pea.  It  lias  large, 
greenish  flowers,  with  purple  veins,  and  is 
found  wild  in  the  middle  and  south  of  England. 

wood-fiend,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  wood-demon  (q.v.). 

"  The  grcups  of  m&licioua  wood-fietidM  bo  obrioualy 
devlstd  to  account  lor  the  myeterious  Influences  that 
beset  the  forest  wanderer."— TV/or;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed. 
1873),  ii.  223. 

wood-flretter,  s.  An  insect  or  worm 
that  eats  into  wood. 

wood-gas.  s.    Carburetted  hydrogen  ob> 

tamed  from  wood. 

wood-gear,  s.  Cog-wheels  of  wood ; 
used  sometimes  in  roughly-madi'  cider  milla 
and  presses,  &c.,  and  formerly  in  clocks. 
Apple,  pear,  dog,  and  box  wood  are  good 
timber  for  the  purpose. 

•  wood-geld,  s. 

Law:  The  money  paid  for  the  cutting  of 

wood  within  a  forest. 

wood-germander,  s.     The   same   as 

WotiOSAGE  (q.v.). 

wood-gnat,  s. 

Entom. :  Cvlex  nemorosus,  a  Britieh  species. 


bSOt  hSjt;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell.  choms,  9liln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^t.    -ing, 
-«ian, -tian  =  Shan,   -tion, -sion  =  shun ; -tion, -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous. -tious, -sious  =  shus.    -hie, -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^ 
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wood 


It  frequents  woods,  but  does  not  come  into 
houses. 

*  wood-god.  s.    A  sylvan  deity. 

*•  iVood-gotU.  and  8»tyrea.  and  swift  dryades." 

Spenier :  Virgil ;  Gnat. 

wood-grass,  s, 

Bot. :  (1)  So^rijhum,  or  Androvogon  mttans  ; 
(2)  Luzula  sylvattca. 

wood-grinder,  5.  A  machine  for  rasp- 
ing wooden    blocks,   to    make    paper-pulp. 

iWOOD-PAPER.] 

wood-grouse,  s.  The  Capercailzie  (q.  v.). 

wood-banging,  s.  Thin  v«neer  on  a 
paper  backing,  to  be  used  as  wall-paper. 
{Anier.) 

wood-hen,  s. 

Oriiith. :  The  genus  Ocydroraus  (q.v.)w 

wood-hole.  5.  A  place  wliere  wood  ts 
Stoied  or  laid  up. 

"  Confounded,  to  the  dork  receaa  I  fiy 
Of  iffood-hole."  Philipt.    {Todd.) 

wood-hoopoes,  s.  pi. 

Ornitk. :  The  genus  Irrisor,  sometimes  placed 
with  the  Upupidae,  but,  by  some  authorities, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  Irrisoridae. 
There  are  twelve  species,  strictly  confined  to 
Africa,  ranging  from  Abyssinia  to  the  west 
coast,  and  south  to  Cape  Colony.  Bill  curved  ; 
tail  very  long  and  strongly  graduated  ;  dark, 
metallic  plumage,  inclining  more  or  less  to 
black.  They  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  true  Hoopoes  and  the  Hornbills. 

wood-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  or  shed  in  which  wood  is  de- 
posited and  sheltered  from  the  weather. 

2.  A  house  constructed  of  wood. 
wood  humble-bee,  s. 
Entom. :  Bombus  litconim. 
wood-ibises,  5.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Tantalus  (q.v.). 
wood-iron,  s. 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  liraonite  (q.v.)  having  a 
atructure  resembling  that  of  wood. 

wood-laurel«  s. 

Bot. :  Daphne  laureola.    (Prior.} 
wood-layer,  5. 

Bot. :  A  young  oak  or  other  timber  plant 
laid  down  among  the  hawthorn,  whitethorn, 
or  other  smaller  trees  planted  to  make  hedges. 

*  wood-leaf,  s.  A  leaf  gathered  in  the 
woods.    (Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.) 

TTOod-lioe,  8,  A  family  of  terrestrial 
cruBtaceans  (Oniscidie)  of  the  order  leopoda. 
The  body  is  oval  and  flattened,  the  head  bears 
along  pair  of  antenna.',  a  pair  of  lateral  eyea 
and  jawB.  There  are  seven  pairs  of  legs  on 
the  thorax  and  six  on  the  abdomen.  All  live 
on  laud,  in  damp  places,  hiding  during  the 
day  and  seeking  their  food  at  night.  There 
are  in  all  about  18  genera  and  250  species. 
They  are  vegetarian  animals  and  do  some 
damage  in  gardens. 

wood-lily,  5. 

Bot. :  Convailaria  majalis,  the  Sweet-scented 
Lily  of  the  Valley.    (Prior.)    [Convallabia.] 

wood-lock,  B. 

Naut. :  A  block  in  the  scores  of  the  stern* 
post  to  keep  the  rudder  &om  lifting  off  its 
bearings. 

wood-louse,  8. 

Zool. :    Any  species  or   individual  of  the 
tomily  OniseidEp  (q.v.).     [Armadillo,  2.J 
*WOOd-meil,  a.    Wadmall  (q.v.). 
wood-mite,  s. 

Zool.  (PI):  The  family  Oribatidee, 

*  wood-monger,  t.  A  wood -seller;  a 
dealer  in  wood. 

"One    9iulth,    a  wood-monger  ot  Weitmliutflr."— 
Wotton  :  Remaiiu,  p.  617. 

wood-moss,  8.    Moss  growing  on  wood. 

*WOod-mote,  s.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  forest  court,  now  the  Court  of  Attach- 
ment, otherwise  called  tiie  Forty-Days  Court. 

wood-mouse,  s. 

Zool.  :  Mils  ^Ivaticus,  the  Long-tailed  Field 
Mouse,  common  over  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.     It  is  a  little  larger  than 


the  Common  Mouse,  with  a  proportionately 
longer  tail ;  yellowish-brown  on  upper  sur- 
face, whitish  beneath. 

woo<'.-aaphtha,  a. 

Che  4.  '.  The  neutral  crude  distillate  ob- 
tained from  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  It  contains  from  76  to 
85  per  cent,  of  pure  wood  spirit,  or  methylic 
alcohol,  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  acetone,  witli  much 
smaller  proportions  of  creosote,  aldehyde,  hy- 
drocarbon oils,  and  other  substances  that  are 
but  little  known.  In  its  most  rectified  con- 
dition it  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  ■830. 

wood-nightshade,  «.    [Woooy-nioht- 

SHADE.] 

*  wood-note,  s.  A  wild  or  natural  note, 
like  that  of  a  forest  bird,  as  the  wood-lark, 
thrush,  or  nightingale. 

*'  Sweetest  Shakespeare.  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  bis  uative  vioad-notei  wild." 

Miltvm:  LAUegro,  184. 

wood-nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  CorylxLS  Avellana.    [Hazel.] 
wood-nymph,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dryad  (q.v.). 

"  Tbe  wood-nympht  decked  witb  daisies  trim." 
AlUton  :  Comut.  120. 

2.  Ornith.  (PI):  The  genus  Thalurania  (q.v.). 

•  wood-offering,  s.  Wood  burnt  on  the 
altar. 

"  We  cflflt  the  lots  for  the  uiood-qffering."—yeh,  x.  84, 

wood-oil,  s.  An  oil  produced  by  sever.il 
Burmese  trees,  spec,  by  Dipterocarpus  Icevls 
and  D.  turbiTiatus.     [DiPTERocARPfS-BALaAM.] 

wood-opal,  s. 

Min. :  An  opal  form  of  silica  which  has 
gradually  replaced  the  organic  structures  of 
trees  ;  a  pseudomorph  of  a  mineral  after  a 
vegetable  structure. 

wood-owl,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Syr- 
nium  (q.v.). 

wood-paper,  s.  Paper  made  of  wood 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
means  ;  more  usually  by  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

wood-pavement,  ».  Pavement  com- 
posed of  blocto*  of  wood.  Wood  pavements 
have  been  laid  down  at  various  times  during 
the  present  century,  in  many  cities,  and  with 
varied  degress  of  success.  They  are  now  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Chicago,  and  in 
other  cities  and  towns  of  this  country  and 
Europe.  Success  depends  largely  upon  the 
kinds  of  wood  used  and  the  care  with  which 
they  are  laid.  The  wood  is  cut  into  round  or 
hexagonal  blocks,  of  proper  length,  and  laid 
on  end  on  a  suitably  prepared  basis.  The 
interstices  are  then  filled  with  gravel,  tar,  or 
other  preservative  material.  Wiiere  properly 
laid  they  have  proved  successful,  and  possess 
certain  advantages  not  possessed  by  stone 
pavements. 

wood-pea,  $. 

Bot.  :  Orobu$  tuberosue  =  Lathyras  macro- 
rrhizus. 

wood-pie,  8.  A  name  given  to  the  great 
spotted  woodpecker,  Picus  major. 

wood-pigeon,  s.    [Woodfioeoh.j 

wood-pile,  8.  A  stack  of  wood  piled  up 
for  fuel. 

wood-rat,  «. 

Zool.:  The  genus  Neotoma (q.v.).  Neotoma 
/loridana,  the  Common  Wood-rat,  is  called 
also  the  Florida  Rat  N.  cinerea  is  the  Bushy- 
tailed  Wood  Rat. 

wood-reed,  wood  small-reed,  i. 

Bot.  :  Calamagrostia  Epigeioa.  It  is  two  to 
six  feet  high,  vidth  very  long,  flat,  scabrid 
leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  and  panicles  of 
purplish -brown  flowers.  [Calamaorostis.J 
Bo  named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pool- 
reed,  Phra^jmites  communis. 

wood-root  wood-rufl;  e.  [Woodrutt.] 

wood-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  The  geuus  Luzula  (q.v.). 

wood-sage,  s. 

Bot.  :  Teucrium  Scorodonia.  It  Is  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  oblong  ovate,  very  much 
wrinkled  leaves,  green  on  both  sides,  and 
downy ;  inflorescfince  in  one-sided  lateral  or 


terminal  racemes  of  yellowish-white  flowera, 
It  is  extremely  bitter,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hops.  It  is  common  in  Great 
Britain  in  woods  and  dry  stony  places,  and  is 
found  also  on  the  European  continent  and  in 
North  Africa. 

*  wood-sale,  s.     The  act  of  selling  wood. 
Wood-sak  time:  The  time  for  selling  wood. 

"  A  Hort  of  hiaty  tilb-meii  ant 
In  wood.sals  timf  to  sell  a  cops  by  great" 

Sylvester :  The  Caplainet,  p.  141. 

wood-sandpiper,  5. 

Ornith. :  Totanns  glareola,  a  rare  British 
visitor.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long;  general 
plumage  shades  of  brown  above,  spotted  and 
barred  with  white ;  under  surface  grayish- 
white  to  white. 

wood-sare,  s.    Cuckoo-spit  (q.v.). 

"The  froth  called  vnod-sare,  being  like  a  kind  ot 
Bpittle,  is  found  upuu  herbs,  aa  Invender  and  sage."^ 
Bacon. 

wood-screw,  s.  A  metallic  screw  for 
Carpenters'  and  joiners'  use  in  securing  pieces 
of  woik  together. 

*  wood-sere,  s.  k  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  time  when  there  is  no 
aap  in  the  tree. 

"  From  May  to  Ostober  leave  croppiug.  (or  why. 

In  ioood.sere.  whutevsr  thou  croppest  ahall  die." 
Tusier :  fHve  Hundred  I'oints  of  Good  Husbandry. 

S.  As  adj. :  Spongy,  loose. 

"The  soil  ,  ,  .  U  a  iioor  wood-s^re  laud  very  natunO 
for  the  production  of  oaks  especially," — Aubreu  :  MiM' 
C0ll..  p.  211. 

wood-shock,  8. 

Zool.  :  [Pekan,  2.]. 

wood-shrikes,  s.  pi.    [Pkionopida.] 

WOOd-slLin,  s.  A  large  canoe  used  by 
the  Indians  of  Guiana,  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  purple-heart  tree  and  the  siraari  or  locust 
tree.  Some  of  these  canoes  are  so  large  as  to 
carry  twenty  to  twenty-five  persons.  (Sim- 
nwTuls.) 

wood-SOOt,  8.  Soot  from  burnt  wood.  It 
is  useful  as  a  manure. 

wood-sorrel,  *  wood-sore,  *  wood- 
sour,  *  wood-sower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Oxalis,  spec.  0.  acetosella. 

[OXALIS.  ] 

wood-Speck,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  local  name  lOr  a  Woodpecker 

(qv.). 

"  Of  plcus  martiut,  the  toood^peck,  many  kinds."— 
Browne :  Norfolk  Birdt. 

wood-spirit,  s.    [Mbthylic-alcohol.] 
wood-spite,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  local  name  for  a  Woodpecker 
(q.v.>. 

"  The  tall  consisla  of  ten  feathers  only,  as  In  Wood- 
ipUet."—  Willughby:  Ornithology  (ed.  Eay).  p.  146. 

wood-spurge,  s. 

Bot.  :  Euphorbia  Characias,  the  Upright 
Red-spurge. 

wood-Stamp,  s.  An  engraved  or  carved 
stamp  formed  of  a  block  of  wood,  to  impress 
figures  or  colours  on  fabrics. 

wood-Star,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  popular  name  for  any  Humming- 
bird of  the  genera  ChEetocercus,  Doricha,  or 
Myrtis. 

wood- Stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  chert  (q.v.)  which  has  replaa«A 
wood. 

wood-Stops,  s.  pi. 

Miisic :  Organ  stops,  the  pipes  of  which  are 
of  wood. 

wood-strawberry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Fragaria  vesca.  Called  also  Wild- 
Btrawberry.     [Frauaria,  Strawberry.) 

wood-swallow,  8. 

Ornith.  :  The  same  as  Swallow-shrike 
(q.v.).  Tbe  Common  Wood-swallow  is  Arta- 
mus  sordidzis. 

wood-tar,  a.    Tar  obtained  from  wood. 

wood-tin,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Cassiterite  <q.T.),  with 
concentric  and  fibrous  structore. 

wood-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  Vicia  syliKUica;  a  species  with 
branched    tendrils    and    white    flowers  with 
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blue  veins.     Fnuud  io  Great  Britain  in  rocky 
VOfxltt,  but  is  riirc. 

wood-Vine,  s. 

£ot. :  Bryonm  dioiea, 
wood-vlnegax,  s.    [Vineoak.) 
wood-walker,  s. 

Zool. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Ilylo- 
Itates,  of  wliicli  it  is  a  literal  translation. 
[GlBUON,  Hylobates.1 

wood-warbler,  & 

Ornithology  : 

t  1.  Tlie  Wood-wren  (q.v.). 

2.  (PL):  [MniotiltiDvE]. 

*  wood- ward, «.  A  woodreeve,  a  forester. 

wood-wasp,  s. 

Entom.  :  Vespa  sylvestris.  It  builds  an  oval 
nest,  which  it  suspends  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree. 

wood-wltob,  <. 

Bot. :  Phallus  impudicus.    [Phallds,  2.1 

wood-work,  s.  Work  formed  of  wood ; 
that  part  of  any  structxire  which  is  composed 
of  wood. 

wood-worm,  s.     A  worm  that  is  bred  in 

wood. 

wood-wren,  «. 

Ornith. :  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  (t  Sylvia  syl- 
vicola),  a  summer  visitant  to  Britaiu,  ol  ten  con- 
founded with  the  Willow-wren  (q.v.),  from 
which,  however,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
larger  wings,  a  broad  streak  of  sulphur-yellow 
over  the  eye  and  ear-coverts,  and  its  plumage, 
which  is  green  above  and  white  below.  It 
differs,  also,  from  most  of  the  Warblers  in 
eating  neither  fruit  nor  berries,  but  subsisting 
on  insects  or  tlieir  larvse.  The  nest  is  oval, 
domed,  and  placed  on  the  ground  ;  eggs  six, 
transparent,  wliite,  thickly  spotted  with  dark- 
purplish-brown. 

Wood  (2),  «.    [WoAD.) 

wood-waxen,  $.    [Woad-waxen.] 

wood  (1),  v.t.  &  i,    [Wood  (1),  ».] 
A.  Transitiw : 

1.  To  supply  with  wood  ;  to  get  in  supplies 
of  wood  for. 

"  Our  iiext  employmeDt  wu  toooding  and  wftteriog 
our  eqiLidruu,"— -471*^71 ;  Voyages,  bk.  1.,  ch.  r. 

*  2.  To  hide  or  place  in  a  wood. 

"  Wee  lauded,  ftod  faire  &nd  eftailj'  followed  for  » 
■m&l  time  after  them,  who  bad  wooded  tiiemselvea  ws 
know  uot  where,'— flacA/ujt .-  Voj/agea,  iiL  339. 

*  B.  Intraris. :  To  take  in  or  get  supplies  of 
wood. 

"  Continued  their  toooding  and  ira,terlDg  tlU  the 
tth."— Anton :  Voj/agei,  bit.  iii.,  ch.  z. 

•wood  (2),  "wode,  v.i.  [Wood,  a.]  To  be 
or  act  as  one  mad  ;  to  rave. 

"  He  eUiretb  and  leodeth  in  bis  advertence." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  15,M«. 

wood  -bine,  wood'-bynd, '  wod-bynde, 

(.     [A. IS.  wxukhinile  =  ivy,  because  it  hmds  or 
winds  I'ound  trees.] 

Botany : 

L  The  Honeysuckle  (q.v.). 

2,  Polygonum  Convolvulus.  It  is  one  to 
four  feet  long,  has  an  angular  twining  stem, 
and  cordate  sagittate  leaves.  Found  in  tielda 
and  waste  places  in  Britain,  and  now  quite 
generally  domesticated  in  America. 

II  Gone  where  the  woodbine  tmineth :  Gone  up 
the  epout  [Spout,  e.,  H]  ;  departed ;  disappeared ; 
met  with  failure.     ( U.  6.  Ulang.) 

Wood'-bur-Sr-type,  ».  [Named  fi-om  the 
inventor  of  the  process,  Mr.  Woodbury,  a 
London  pliotugraphcr.J 

Pkotog  :  A  method  of  obtaining  perma- 
nent impressions  from  a  photo^'iaph.  A 
film  of  bichromatized  gelatine  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  is  exposed  under  a  photographic  nega- 
tive, and  the  portion  unacted  upon  by  the 
light  washed  away  with  water,  leaving  the 
printed  parts  in  relief.  After  drying  it  is  laid 
on  a  perfectly  Ilat  metallic  plate,  and  a  sheet 
of  lead  pressed  down  upon  it  by  a  powerful 
press,  an  exact  mould  being  thus  obtained. 
A  viscous  solution  of  gelatine  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  a  pigment  or  dye  is  next 
poured  over  the  mould,  and  a  sheet  of  strongly 
sized  paper  placed  on  top  and  lirmly  squeezed. 
On  carefully  removing  the  paper  a  perfect 
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impression  is  obtained,  and  this  is  fixed  by 
tmiiiersing  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  .\ny 
number  of  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
same  mould. 

Wood'-Ch&t,  s.     [Eng.  wood(\),  a.,  and  chat.) 

Ornilh.  :  Lanius  auriculatus,  an  African 
Shrike,  ranging  from  the  Mediterranuan  tu  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  visiting  Kurope,  and 
occasionally  BriUin,  in  the  summer.  Tlio 
popular  name  is  misleading,  as  the  bird  has 
no  arflnity  with  the  Chats,  and  to  avoid  confu- 
sion suuie  authors  call  it  the  Woodihat-shrike. 
Length  rather  more  than  seven  inches  ;  ui)per 
parts  mostly  black,  crown  of  head  and  nape 
chestnut-red,  outer  tail  feathers,  spots  on 
wings,  streak  obove  the  base  of  bill  on  each 
side,  and  under  surface  white. 

woodchat-shrike,  s.    [Woodchat.] 
WOOd'-9h,uck,s.  [Eng.  wood;  second  element 
doubtful.) 

Zool. :  Arctomys  mornix,  a  small  American 
burrowing  rodent,  ranging  from  the  Carolinaa 
to  Hudson's 
IJay,  and  west 
ward  from  tho 
Atlantic  cuast 
to  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and 
Minn  esota. 
Length  from 
fifteen  to 
eighteen 
inches;  black- 
ish or  grizzled 
on  upper  sur- 
face, chestnut- 
red  below  ; 
body  stout, 
head  broad 
and  flat,  legs 
short  and 
thick.  The  Woodchnck  is  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  may  be  easily  tamed.  Called  also  the 
Ground-hog. 

wood'-ooal,  s.    [Eng.  wood  (!)»  s.,  and  coal] 
CHarcoal ;  also  lignite  or  brown-coal. 

wood-cook,  s.     [A.S.  vmducoc] 

1.  Ornith. :  Scolopax  rusticrda  (the  rusticola 
of  Linnaeus  is  a  misscript ;  cf.  Pliny :  N.  H., 
X.  54,  in  some  editions  38) ;  distributed  over 
Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  as  fur  East  as 
Japan,  but  not  found  in  the  United  States  or 
any  part  of  North  America,  where  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  woodcock  of  different  genus.  The 
Woodcock  is  about  thirteen  inches  long  ;  upper 
surface  varied  with  ruddy,  yellowish,  and  ash 
tints,  and  marked  with  great  black  spots ; 
lower  parts  yellowish-red  with  brown  zigzags  ; 
quills  striped  with  red  and  black  on  tlieir  ex- 
ternal barbs,  tail-feathers  terminated  above 
with  gray  and  below  with  white.  The  female 
is  ratlier  larger  and  stouter  than  the  male. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  traits  about  the 
Woodcock  is  the  fact  of  its  occasionally  con- 
veying its  young  through  the  air;  which  is 
done  by  only  one  or  two  other  birds.  Tlie 
fact  was  known  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  White  (lett.  xxxi.,  to  Pennant) 
rightly  surmised  that  Scopoli  erred  in  sup- 
posing that  the  young  one  was  conveyed 
either  by  or  in  the  bill.  It  is  just  as  erro- 
neous, however,  to  substitute  ttoe  claws,  as 
some  have  done,  for  the  bill.  When  the 
parent  bird  wishes  to  convey  her  young  one 
from  a  place  of  danger  to  one  of  safety,  the 
tiny  thing  is  gently  pressed  between  the  feet 
and  against  the  breast,  the  aid  of  the  bill  only 
being  resorted  to  when  the  burden  has  been 
hastily  taken  up.  The  American  Woodcock, 
Philohela  minor,  is  a  smaller  bird,  but  re- 
sembles the  European  species  in  plumage  and 
habit,  and,  like  it,  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  collectors'  name  for  some 
species  of  the  genus  Murex  (q.v.),  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  spines  or  the  elongated 
tube  to  the  bill  of  the  Woodcock.  Murex 
tennispina  is  the  Thorny  Woodcock,  and  ilf. 
Mustdlum  the  Woodcock's  (or  Snipe's)  Head. 

3.  Fig. :  A  simpleton  ;  in  allusion  to  the 
ease  with  which  a  woodcock  allows  itself  to 
be  taken  in  springes  or  neta  set  in  the  gladefl. 

"  But  if  I  knew  when  you  come  neit  a  burding, 
He  Lave  a  strougf  r  iiuose  lo  hold  the  woodcock." 
Deaum.  i  Ftet. :  Scornful  Lady,  Ir. 

H  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks:  Arts  to  en- 
trap simplicity.     (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  3.) 

woodcock-eye,  a.  A  name  for  a  snap- 
hook. 


woodoook-flLsb,  <. 

hluhy. :  CetUrtscus  scolopax.  the  Tmmpet- 
(Ish.  sir  Thomas  liruvvne  (0/  Fishes,  £c.)  calli 
it  a  Sea-woudcek. 

woodcock-owl,  s. 

Ornith.:  Asioaccipitrinu3(iOtu$brachyotu$), 
tho  Short-eared  Owl. 

"  A  large  proporti<tn  of  tho  cinmiilra  Men  In  tbls 
country  ftr«  wliit«r  viiltori  that  couie  from  tbo  north 
of  Europe  lu  Uctobor,  and  bnve  In  coniMiienco  been 
Ml  led  WoodeocJc-owU:'-rarrtU  :  BHt.  liirdt  (ed.  4tb), 
L  ICI. 

woodoock-pllot,  f. 

Orn  ith. :  lUgulus  cristatus.  [Golden-CRBSTIO 

WREN.J 

"The  mlgmtlne  bodtei  arc  uaujilly  preceded  by 
flockt  of  tliiy  suUIcreaU:  and  lo  tiivnrlnt>lQ  la  tbU 
rule  that  the  latter  have  come  to  be  called  'woottoocV 
jjiloU."—St.  Jamtiti  Qatette.  Mar.  U,  IS87. 

woodcock-Shell,  s.    [Woodcock,  2.] 

*  woodcock's  head, «.  A  tobacco  pipe, 
from  the  fat;t  that  tlie  early  English  pipea 
were  often  made  in  that  form. 

"  I  have  ii'it  tbo  breath  of  a  woodcock'i  h«ad."—Btlt 
Jonton  :  Jivvry  Alan  out  of  hia  Eumour,  lit  I. 

wood-craft,  s.    [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  crajt.) 

1.  Arboriculture  ;  scientiflc  forestry. 

"  1  know  tbit  may  have  been  done  In  Oennany. 
whure  woodcraft  Is  a  acleuce  ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  iU  having  been  even  lugi^eited  la  Eugtaud."— 
St.  Jamett  Oaiette,  Hay  U.  ISSe. 

2.  Skill  in  anything  which  pertains  to  the 
woods  or  forest ;  skill  in  the  chase,  especially 
in  hunting  deer,  hnding  a  track  through  a 
forest,  ic 

"  I  do  not  Itnow  what  we  should  have  done  withoQt 
the  handy  Indian  woodcraft  uf  the  guides,  which  now 
came  greatly  to  the  reecue."— ,5cri6n«r'(  Maga^n^t 
Aug.,  1S7T,  p.  600. 

WOOd'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  wood  (1),  8.  ;  -«d.] 
1.  Lit. :  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood. 

"  Remote  among  the  wooded  hllli." 
Longftllow :  TaUtqfa  It'ayncte /nn.    (PreL) 

•2.  Fig.:  Crowded;  thick  as  trees  in  t 
wood. 

"  The  hllU  ar«  wooded  with  tbeir  partlsani." 

Beaum.  4  flet. :  Bonduca,  L  X 

wood'-en  (1),  *  wod-den,  a.   [Eng.  wood  (l), 
8. ;  'en.\ 

1.  Lit. :  Made  of  wood  ;  consisting  or  com- 
posed of  wood. 

"They  weare  tbeir  hairs  tFied  od  the  top  like  * 
wreath  of  hay,  and  put  a  wooden  plnne  witnlu  it,  or 
any  other  such  thing  Itutead  of  a  luilla."— facAtuyfr 
Voyage*,  p.  203. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Stiff,  ungainly,  clumsy,  awkward. 

"  When  a  buld  man  ie  out  of  countenance,  he  maket 
a  very  wooden  figure  on  It."— ColUer :  On  Confidtnc*. 

(2)  Spiritless,  expressionless.  (See  extract 
under  Woodenness.) 

wooden  -  brick,  wood-brlek,  $.    A 

brick-sliaped  block  built  into  a  wall  to  afford 
nail-hold  in  securing  the  inside  wood-work. 

wooden-clock,  5.  a  clock  in  which  the 
case,  a  large  part  of  the  machinery,  &c.,  are 
made  of  wood. 

wooden  -  headed,  a.  Stupid,  deote, 
thick-headed  ;  dull  of  apprehension. 

*  wooden-horse,  <. 

1.  a  ship. 


2.  An  erection  made  of  i>lanks  nailed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  sharp  ridge,  on  which 
soldiers  were  set  astrideas  a  punishment,  with 
muskets  tied  to  their  legs.  The  practice  has 
long  been  discontinued. 

wooden-leg, «.  An  artificial  leg  made  of 
wood. 

wooden -pavement,  «.    [Wood-pa  vb- 

MENT.J 

w^ooden-sorew,  $.  A  screw  of  wood, 
such  as  is  ust-tl  iu  the  clamping-jaw  of  a 
carpenter's  bench. 

wooden-Spoon,  5. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  spoon  made  of  wood  and  QBOd 
for  culinary  purposes. 

2.  Fig. :  [Spoon,  s.,  %  (4)], 

*  wooden  -  shoes,  s.  pi.  An  old  nick* 
name  fur  Frenclimen,  in  reference  to  the 
sabots  worn  by  them. 

"  Bound.heads  and  wood^nthoet  are  tUnding  Jokea.i  . 
AdUuon     Drummer.    lI'roLl 

wooden -tsrpe,  s.  Large  type,  cut  in 
wood,  for  posters,  &C. 


bSJl,  b^ :  p^t,  j^l ;  cat,  9611,  choms,  9hln,  bench ;  go,  grem ;  thin,  this  :  sin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -glon  =  g**""     -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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wooden-wall,  s.  The  side  of  a  skip ; 
bence,  a  ship  itself. 

^  WheQ  Athena  was  in  iraiuinent  danger 
from  the  Persians,  4S3  B.C.,  duiiiig  tUe  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes,  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was 
consulted,  and,  intimating  that  the  city  and 
country  were  doomed  to  ruin,  added  that — 
when  all  was  lust,  a  wooden  wall  should 
still  slielter  her  citizens.  The  Athenian 
young  men  interpreted  "a  wooden  wall"  to 
signify  ships ;  Theniistocles,  who  had  prob- 
ably influenced  the  oracle  to  utter  the  predic- 
tion or  counsel  it  had  given,  was  of  the  same 
»  opinion  ;  faith  was  put  in  the  navy,  and  the 
result  was  the  great  victory  of  Salamis.  It 
was  from  this  incident  that  the  expression, 
"The  wooden  walls  of  England,"  arose. 

wooden-ware,  s.  A  specific  t^erm  for 
vessels,  snch  as  bowls,  platters,  spoons,  butter- 
printa,  &.C.  turned  from  wood  ;  wooden  articles 
of  merchandise. 

wooden-wedse,  5.    [Wedge  (2),  $.] 

wooden-wing,  8. 

Naid. :  A  lee-boai'd. 

•  Wo6d'-en <2),  a.     [Eng.  wood,  a.  ; -en.]    Mad. 


*  WOOd'-en-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  wooden  (1);  -ly.] 
In  awoodeumanner;  clumsily,  stiffly,  stupidly. 

"  How  teood^nl!/  he  would  excuse  himself. "—A'ortA  ; 
Life  ctf  Lord  QuUford,  11.  22. 

t  wood'-en-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wooden  (1) ;  -Tiess.  ] 
Want  of  spirit  or  eri)ression ;  clumsiness, 
awkwardness. 

"Oue  of  them  has  produced  more  wooden  Mges 
than  All  other  living  writers  (of  the  same  raukl  put 
together ;  but  fortunately  the  woodenn-ss  diies  Little 
or  uo  hariu," — Contemporary  H^piew,  April,  1B77,  p. 
947. 

•wood' -fall,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  a.,  a.nd/all,  s.] 
A  fali  or  cutting  of  timber. 

"  The  woo4/aU8  thlB  year  do  not  amount  to  half  the 
Bum."— Alteon. 

WOOd-fSr'-dl-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  Wood- 
ford, who  wro'te  an  account  of  the  plants 
round  Edinburgh  in  1S24.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lj-thraceae,  now  separated 
from  Grislea,  of  which  it  was  fonnerly  con- 
sidered a  synonym.  Wood/ordia  (*  Grislea) 
tortieiitosa  or  jloribunda,  common  in  India,  has 
a  much-branched  stem,  sessile  lanceolate 
leaves,  covered  beneath  with  white  down,  and 
axillary  cymes  of  beautiful  scarlet  or  purple 
flowers  in  immense  profusion.  It  yields  a 
gnm  like  gura-tr.igacanth.  The  flowers, 
with  alum  for  a  mordant,  give  a  red  dye, 
occasionally  used  in  India  for  silk.  The 
leaves  and  flowers,  together  with  the  bark  of 
Zhifphus  xylopyra,  are  employed  in  tanning. 
Medicinally  the  diied  flowers  are  stimulant 
and  astringent;  they  are  used  by  Hindoo 
doctors  simply  in  bowel  complaints,  with 
curdled  milk  in  dysentery,  and  with  honey 
in  nieiiorrhagia,  also  as  an  external  appli- 
cation iu  haemorrhages  and  in  ulcers. 

*  wood' -head,  *  wode-hede,  «.  [Eng. 
wood,  a.  ;  -head.]    Madness,  fury. 

"  Lucifer  fel  for  his  woodJtede'        PampoU:  Ptalmt, 

wood'-hew-^er  (ew  as  u), «.    [Eng.  wood,  s., 

an'd  hewpr.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Xiphoco- 
laptes  (q.v.).  XiphocoUiptes  emigrans  is  the 
Northern  Woodhewer. 

2.  (PI.):  The  eub-fiamily  Dendrocolaptinae 
(q.T.). 

WOOd'-ie,  wud'-d^,  s.  [Wood,  s.,  or,  per- 
ha'ps,  a  corruption  of  withe  (q.v.).]  The  gal- 
lows ;  also  a  withe,  or  rope  of  twisted  wands, 
in  which  malefactors  seem  formerly  to  have 
been  hanged. 

■•  Half  the  country  will  see  how  y«ll  graoe  the 
teoodie.'Scott :  Ouy  JJanneHng,  ch.  xxrlll. 

wood  -i-ness,  •  wood-l-nesae,  s.  [Eng. 
woody ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiDg 
woody. 

"  Now  ye  shali  meet  with  acme  trutta,  that  neither 
without  iu  shell,  uor  with  in  forth  fn  keruell,  hAveauy 
of  tbia  woodinesie.'—P.  ffotlaiid :  FlinU,  bk.  xt.,  cli 
ixviiL 

*WOOd'-ish«    a.      [Eng.   wood  (1),    s. ;  -ish.] 
Sylvan. 
"The  manymirthfoljeata.and  wanton  woodi*A  Bporta." 
J>rayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a.  IL 

•wood'-kem,  s.    [Eng.  woodQ.),  s.,and  kern.y 


A  robber  who  infests  woods ;  a  forest-haunting 
bandit.     (P.  Holland,) 

wood-land,  s.  &.  a,  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and 
land.] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  Land  covered  with  woods ; 
land  on  which  trees  are  suflered  to  grow, 
eitlier  for  fuel  or  timber. 

"  Wheu  mute  In  tbo  looodltindt  thiiie  echoes  shall  die." 
ticott  :  Loit  Words  o/  Cadwallon.  L 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  woods  ; 
sylvan. 

'*  Shot  to  Olympus  from  the  troodfand  shade." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyueu  z.  363. 

woodland-caribou,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  large  variety  of  Tarandus  rangi/er. 
It  is  confined  to  the  southern  and  more  woody 
parts  of  the  fur  countries  of  North  America. 
[Caribou,  Reindeer.] 

*  wood'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  woodland;  -er.] 
A  dweller  in  the  woodlands. 

"  Frieud  and  fellow  woodlander." 

Keati :  Endymion,  IL  8U. 

WOOd'-lark,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (l),  s.,  and  lark.] 
Ornitk. :  Alauda  arborea,  difl"ering  chiefly 
from  the  Skylark  (q.v.)  in  its  smaller  size,  its 
shorter  tail,  more  distinctly  marked  breast, 
and  a  conspicuous  liglit-coloured  streak  ex- 
tending over  each  eye  and  the  ear-coverts. 
It  is  locally  distributed  in  England,  occurring 
chiefly  in  East  Anglia,  migrating  southward 
in  winter ;  rare  in  Scotland,  and  a  winter 
visitant  to  Ireland.  Its  note  has  neither  the 
power  nor  variety  of  the  Skylark,  but  is 
superior  in  quality  of  tone  and  is  longer  in 
duration.  The  nest  is  composed  of  glasses, 
moss,  and  hair,  placed  on  the  ground  ;  eggs 
usually  four  or  five,  white  covered  with  little 
red-brown  spots. 

"  High  in  air.  and  pois'd  upon  his  wings 
ITuseen,  the  soft  eu.'iuioiir'a  iVoodfark  avngs." 
Oilbert  White:  A'aturalist't  Summer-Evening  WaVt, 

*wood'-less,  a.  [Eng.  woorf(l),  s.  ;-Zcss.]  Des- 
titute of  woods  ;  without  timber. 

"  Arable  and  woody  and  .  .  .  woodteu  land." — 
Puller:  Worthies;  yorfolk,  ii.  124 

*  wood'-^less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  woodless;  -iwis.\ 
Tiie'quality  or  state  of  being  woodless. 

*  wodd'-ly",  •  wode-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  wood,  a. ; 
-ly.]     Madly,  furiously. 

"  The  liishups  therfore  and  their  seniantes,  with  a 
neat  atiere  and  shoue  cried  uio<-dly  out;  Crucifie 
him,  crucifie  him." — Udal :  John  xi^ 

*  wood'-mai-den,  s.    [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  and 

maiden.]    A  wood-nymph,  a  dryad. 

■'  Such  as  Atnadriades 
Were  cleped  woodmaidms." 

Komaum  c^  the  Rote. 

wood'-man,  t  wood^'-man,  s.   [Eng.  wood 
(1),  s.,  and  man.] 
1.  A  forest  oflieer  appointed  to  take  care  of 

the  king's  woods  ;  a  forester. 
•  2.  A  sportsman,  a  hunter. 

"  lie's  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takeit  him  for." 
— ShfikeMp.  :  Metisure/or  iltature,  iv.  3. 

3.  Oue  who  lives  iu  the  woods. 

"They  lend  a  certatu  domestic  charm  to  the  lonely 
hut  that  makes  the  solitary  tpoodtman  feel  be  is  uot 
alone." — Scribner's  Magazine,  Aujout,  1877.  p.  123. 

4.  One  who  fells  timber  ;  a  wood-cutter. 

"  Tliou  tooQ^man  and  forra^rer  both,  see  thou  neither 
cut  uur  lop  trees.'"—/'.  Holland:  Plinle.  bk.  rvllL.  gh. 
xxxliL 

*  wood'-ness,  *  wode-nes,  *  wed-nesae, 
•  wood-nesse,  5.  [Eug.  wood,  a.  ;  -ness.] 
Madiu-3.s,  fury,  passion,  auger. 

"  His  fortune  tamed  his  wrath  Into  woodrtM." — 
Brendf:  Quintut  Curtiiu,  lot  9. 

*  wood' -peck,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  s.,  andj^eck, 
v.]  'The  woodpecker  (q.v.). 

"  Nor  woodpetJca  nor  the  swallow  harbour  near." 
Addison  :    Virffii  ;  Oeorgic  iv.  19. 

wood'-pecb-er,  b.    [Eng.  v>ood  (1),  b.,  and 

pecker.] 

Ornith. :  The  popular  name  of  the  old  Lln- 
nsean  genus  Picus,  now  greatly  divided.  Wood- 
peckers have  a  slender  body,  powerful  beak, 
and  protrusile  tongue,  which  is  sharp,  barbed, 
and  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  glutinous 
secretion  derived  from  glands  in  the  throat, 
this  coating  being  renewed  ever)'  time  the 
t4>ngue  is  drawn  within  the  bill.  The  tail  is 
stiff,  and  serves  as  a  support  when  the  birds 
are  clinging  to  the  branches  or  stems  of  trees. 
The  plumage  is  generally  of  strongly  con- 
trasted colours,  black  and  white,  or  green  and 
yellow,  with  red  marks  about  the  head.  Wood- 
peckers are  very  widely  distributed,  but  abound 


chiefly  in  warm  climates.  They  are  soHttry 
in  habit,  and  live  in  tlie  depths  of  forests. 
Fruits,  seeds,  and  insects  cimstitnte  their 
food,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  tliey  exhibit 
wonderful  dexterity,  climbing  with  astonish- 
ing quickness  on  the  trunks  and  l.mnchfS  of 
trees,  and  when,  by  tapping  with  their  bills, 
a  rotten  place  has  l-et-u  discovered,  they  dig 
vigorously  in  search  of  tlie  grubs  or  larsse 
beneath  the  bark.  The  common  notion  that 
they  iire  injurious  to  trees  is  erroneous,  as 
tliey  do  more  good  by  preventing  the  ravages 
of  insects  than  harm  by  their  peeking.  They 
roost  and  breed  in  hollow  trunks,  or  holes  iu 
trees,  enlarged  by  their  strong,  sharp  bills ; 
the  eggs,  which  are  white,  smooth,  and  glossy, 
vary  considerably  in  number,  and  are  deposited 
on  a  bed  of  chips  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
There  are  numernus  American  species,  includ- 
ing the  Flickers  of  the  United  Stites,  the  South 
American  Ground  Flieker.^,and  the  great  Ivory- 
billed    Woodi>ecker    of  the   Southern    States. 

wood'-pig-eon,  s.  [Eng.  wood  (1),  e.,  and 
pigeon.] 

Ornithology  ; 

1.  Columba  palumbus,  a  well-known  bird 
common  iu  the  British  Isles  and  distributed 
generally  over  Europe.  Length  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  inches  ;  head,  chin,  and  part 
of  neck  blue-gray,  rest  of  neck  and  breast 
purple-red ;  bare  skin  at  base  of  bill  nearly 
white;  feathers  on  side  of  neck  tipped  with 
white  so  as  to  form  portions  of  oblique  rings  ; 
upper  parts  and  wings  slaty  bluish-gray ; 
plumage  of  hen  less  Inilliaut.  Varieties  more 
or  less  spotted  with  white  often  occur,  and 
perfect  albinos  are  sometimes  met  witli.  The 
food  of  the  Woodpigeon  consists  of  corn  and 
grain,  beechmast,  peas,  tares,  acorns,  the 
young  shoots  of  turnip-tops,  and  spring-sown 
corn ;  and,  as  these  birds  make  no  return  to 
.  the  farmer  by  destroying  his  insect  fnes,  their 
rajnd  increase  is  a  source  of  grave  anxiety  to 
agriculturists.  The  nest  of  the  Woodpigeon 
is  a  mere  platform  of  loose  sticks,  so  care- 
lessly constructed  that  eggs  and  young  birds 
are  often  blown  tht-refrom  and  destroyed. 
The  eggs  are  always  two  in  number,  white'and 
oval  ;  two  and  sometimes  tliree  broods  are 
produced  in  the  year.  Tlie  ordinary  fliglit  is 
very  strong  and  rapid,  and.  if  disturbed,  the 
bird  springs  into  the  air  with  a  peculiar  flap- 
ping of  the  wings,  which  may  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

*  2.  Columba  q-tios. 

"  As  to  the  wild  woodpigeon,  the  <Ena*.  or  Vinago.  of 
Ray,  I  aiu  much  of  your  mind ;  and  see  no  reason  for 
making  it  tlie  origiu  of  the  couimou  houea  dove  :  hut 
6upix)se  those  that  h.-ive  sdvauoed  that  opinion  may 
have  been  iuislt;d  by  another  Appellation  oft«n  givea 
tu  the  (Enat.  which  is  that  of  etocb-dove."— HVtiie; 
Selborn.-,  lett.  iliv.     {To  Pennant.} 

wood'-reeve,  a.    [Eng.  wood  (l),  s.,  and  reeve,} 

A  steward  or  overseer  of  a  wood. 

'■  But  there  was  no  woodreere  in  the  House  of  Con- 
mons.  acid  so  the  English  woods  were  roted  to  destruc 
tiou.'— SI.  James's  Gazttle,  ilay  25,  1986. 

WOOd'-rock.  s.  [Eug.  wood  (1),  s.,  and  rock.] 
A  name  for  ligniform  asbestos. 

wood-ruff,  twood-rowe,  t wood-row- 
el. •  wod-rufie,  s.  [A.S.  wudero/e,  wiidnr- 
ofe  =  Asperula  odorata,  &c. ;  ro/t  doubtful. 
Probably  the  reference  is  to  the  rutt  round 
the  stem  formed  by  the  verticillate  leaves.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Asperula  (q.v.),  and  spe- 
cially the  Sweet  Woodruff,  Asperula  odorata. 
It  is  highly  fragrant  when  dried,  aud  is  con- 
sidered a  diuretic.  Another  species,  A.  cry- 
nanchina,  is  somewhat  astringent. 

wood'-^i-a,  5.  [Named  after  Joseph  Woods 
(177d-lS04)  author  of  The  Tourist's  Flora.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Polypodcie.  Ferns  witk 
pinnate  fronds,  scattered,  roundi-sh  sori, 
having  beneath  them  a  cup-shaped  involucre, 
ultimately  cut  at  the  edge  into  many  often 
capillary  segments.  Known  species  fourteen ; 
from  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  Nortii 
America.  Two  of  tliem  are,  li'oodsia  ht/per- 
burea,  the  Round-leaved,  and  W.  tZye;i5is,  the 
Oblong  Woodsia.  The  fii^t  has  a  linear, 
lanceolate,  piunate  frond,  with  few  broad, 
ovate,  cordate,  entire  lobes ;  the  second  a 
broadly-lanceolate  fi'ond.  with  mnny  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  deeply-pinnatifid  lobes.  Both 
are  Alpine  ferns. 

t  wo^ds  -man,  s.    [Woodman.] 
t  wood-snipe,  ^.  [Eng.  ti-ood  {1),3.,  and  snip«.] 
Ornith. :    An    old    English   name   for   the 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t« 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  uinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    09,  00  =  e ;  ey  ==  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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Woodcock,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Common 
Snipe.     (Snipe,  5.) 

"  N«ttliiK  woodcocks  wu  ht  one  tiiD«  the  cucnmnn 
WAT  of  tKkfiiK  tliein  :  for  they  hAVRftlwAynhefiihli^lily 
esteviueil  n»  Uxxi.  Aiii>th«r  luettioij  <jt  capluru  vm^  l>y 
'^iiia'  Hiiil  'sprlnBresi'  Kiid  It  wouM  B^emihat  In  tinu's 

rt  the  ■  MVKv/d'iiiw  ■  wju  cousittered  a  ttupld  bird."— 
Jitmet'a  ihaetU.  March  14,  1BS7. 

WOod^'-^,  a.  [Eng.  looods,  pi.  of  wood  (1), 
s. ;  -y.]  Belonging  to  or  asociateU  with 
woods.    {Amer.) 

"wood'-wal,  "  woode -wale,  'wude- 
waie,  •  wad-wal,  -<;.  [For  etyra.  and  dof. 
see  extract  under  Wuetile.] 

wood-ward'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas 
Jenkinson  Woodward,  an  English  botanist.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodeae.  Sort 
liLtar,  oblong,  or  sub-lunate,  with  an  indu- 
siuni.  Found  in  Madeira,  India,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

2.  Pakeobot. :  Occurs  In  the  Oligocene  and 
Miocene  of  Great  Britain  and  the  European 
continent.    (Etheridge.) 

WOod'-ward-ite,  s.  [Aft«r  Dr.  8.  P.  Wood- 
ward, of  the  British  Museum  ;8uff. -lie  (Af  171.).] 
Min, :  A  mineral  occurring  in  botryoidal 
groups  on  the  walls  of  a  level  of  an  aban- 
doned mine  in  Cornwall.  Colour,  rich  tur- 
quoise-to  greenish-blue.  Described  by  Church. 
Conipns. :  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
prutoxide  of  copper.  Subsequent  analyses 
apjiear  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  mixture.  Dana 
puts  it  as  a  sub-species  of  Cyanotrichite  (q.v.), 

wogd'-i^,  •  wood'~ie,  a.    [Eng.  wood  (1),  s. ; 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Abounding  with  wood  or  woods ;  well 
wooded. 

"  Fonr  times  ten  days  I've  pau'd 
Waud'riiig  this  Koody  niiue." 

Milton:  P.  R  ,  11.  21S. 

2.  Consistingorcomposed  of  wood  ;  liKueous. 

"In  the  vyiodv  parts  of  plniitA,  which  are  their 
bones,  the  iirinciples  nre  bo  compounded  as  to  make 


3.  Of  the  nature  of  wood.  ■ 

"Herbs  nre  those  plants  whose  Btalks  are  soft,  and 
have  nothiug  woody  \\\  theui,  as  grass  and  hemlock." 
— Lockv  :  Elements  Ifat.  Philns  ,  cu.  \x. 

*  4.  Peitaiiiing  to,  connected  with,  or  in- 
habiting the  woods ;  sylvan. 

"The  teoody  nymphs,  fair  HRmatlryades." 

Spe^iter:  F,  q.,  I.  vl  U. 

IL  Bot.  :  Having  the  texture  of  wood. 
woody-fibre,  ■woody-tissue,  5. 

But. :  Fibre  or  tissue,  consisting  of  very 
long,  tliin  membranous  tubes,  tapering  at 
eacli  end  ;  the  tissue  of  which  wood  is  com- 
posed ;  Pleurenchyma  (q.v.). 

-woody-nightshade,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  common  name  for  Solamim  Dul- 
camara.    [Bitter-sweet,  Solantjm.] 

woody-Stem,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stem  which  has  the  hardness  and 
texture  of  ordinary  wood,  that  of  a  tree  or  of 
a  shrub,  as  distinguished  from  a  herbaceous 
stalk  or  stem. 

Wo6ed,  pa.  par.  ova.     [Woo.] 

woo'-er,  *  wo-er,  *  wow-er,  *  wow-ere, 

3.  [vV.S.  u-ogere,  from  u'6iji(ui  =  to  woo  (q.v.). J 
One  who  woiies  ;  one  wlio  courts  or  solicits  in 
love  ;  a  suitor. 


WOOer-bab,  s.  The  garter  knot  below 
the  knee  with  a  couple  of  loops.  (Scotch.) 
(Burns:  Halloween.) 

woof,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  oof,  due  to 
a  srqiposed  derivation  from  weave,  with  which 
it  is  ultimately  connected  ;  A.S.  6iop/=  a 
wo'.f;  also  du'vb,  dweh,  frequently  contracted 
to  db.  These  words  are  compounds,  contain- 
ing the  prefix  d  or  0,  shortened  forms  of  an  = 
on;  90  thnt  oo/=on-wef,  i.e.,  on-web  =  the 
web  that  is  laid  on  or  thrown  across  the  first 
set  of  threads  or  warp.  (Skeat.)}  [Weave, 
WErr.l 

1.  The  threads  that  cross  the  warp ;  the 
weft. 

•  2.  Cloth  ;  hence,  flg.,  texture. 

"  Of  maasy  Stygian  uo<^.'    Thornton :  Summer,  1,666. 

■  woof -y,  a.  [Eng.  woof;  -y.]  Having  a  close 
texture  ,  dense  :  as,  a  woofy  cloud. 


woo  ~irnr-a,  $.  [Native  Japanese  ium«  (F).] 
(8ee  etyni.'aud  def.) 

woosura-mole,  t. 

Zool. :  A  Japanese  mole,  Tal}xi  woogura^ 
likeit.s  Euiopcan  congener,  but  with  the  anont 
produced  and  the  fur  of  a  dingy  or  Uwny 
colour. 

Wod'-Ing,  i>r.  par,,  a.,  &  f.    [Woo. J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  VL-rb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  one  who  wooe«  ; 
courting. 

C.  Af  subst. :  The  act  of  soliciting  in  love  ; 
courting  •  soliciting. 

**  His  wwnlth  had  Kvlnhcd  beun,  bit  sulxtniioe  ipeiit, 
To  woo  and  lose,  since  111  tiin  iffooing  aped." 

Lt/jiii/ellow :  titud^nt't  Tale. 

•  WoA'~ing-lj^,  arfr.  ['Eng.  wooing  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  wooing  manner ;  enticingly ;  invitingly  ; 
with  persuasion  to  stay. 

"  Heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooitifflj/  here."         ShalMtp, :  Maebeth,  L  6. 

WOOL  '  wol,  •  woUe,  •  wnlle.  "  woule, ». 

[A.ii.  wull,  wul ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vol;  Iccl. 
ull(ior  vvll):  Dan.  uld ;  Sw.  jiU  ;  O.  H.  Gur. 
ivolla  ;  Qcr.  wolle  ;  Goth,  lyu^^a;  L\th.  wilmt  ; 
Russ.  volna;  Sansc.  lirnd  =  wool ;  Lat.  mllus 
=  shaggy  hair;  vdlus  =  a  fleece;  Gr.  eptoi', 
«Tpos  (erion,  eiros)  =  wool.] 

1.  The  fleece  of  the  sheep ;  the  soft  hair 
which  grows  on  sheep  and  some  other  animals, 
as  the  alpaca,  tJie  vicugna,  some  species  of 
goats,  &c.,  wiiich  in  fineness  somewhat  ap- 
proaches to  fur.  The  distinction  between 
wool  and  hair  is  not  radical,  one  being  but  a 
modification  of  the  other.  Wool  is  softer, 
more  curled  and  twisted,  and  more  flexible 
than  hair,  and  possesses  in  a  much  greater 
degree  the  remarkable  property  of  felting. 
Tlie  wool  of  the  same  animal  diffens  much  on 
the  various  part-s  of  the  body ;  that  on  the 
back,  shoulders,  and  sides  is  the  best.  Ac- 
conling  to  its  quality  wool  is  divided  into 
different  sorts,  which  receive  different  names. 
A  threefold  class itl cation  iuto  primes,  seconds, 
and  thirds  is  pretty  general  in  this  country  ; 
but  sometimes  tlie  wool  of  a  single  fleece  is 
divided  into  as  many  as  ten  sorts.  Wool  is 
also  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  short 
or  carding  wool,  which  iseldora  exceeds  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  and  long  or  combing 
wool,  varying  in  length  from  four  to  eight 
inclies.  The  finest  wools  are  of  short  staple, 
and  the  coarser  wools  usually  of  long  staple. 
English-bred  sheep  produce  a  good,  strong 
combing  wool,  that  of  the  Scotch  breed  is 
somewhat  harsher  and  coarser.  The  Saxon 
merinos  have  long  been  considered  the  most 
valuable  in  point  of  fineness  of  fibre.  The 
wool  of  the  alpaca  is  superior  to  the  wool  of 
English  sheep  in  length,  softness,  and  pli- 
ability, and  is  used  for  many  purposes  for 
which  silk  was  formerly  used.  The  wool  of 
the  llama  is  shorter  and  more  rough.  The 
chief  supply  of  imported  wool  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  is  obtained  from  Australia,  South 
America,  and  some  European  countriea. 

^  During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  duty 
was  imposed  on  tlie  exportation  of  British 
wool,  and,  after  some  vicissitudes  of  taxation, 
its  despatch  to  foreign  countries  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited  in  1660,  the  idea  being  enter- 
tained that  the  wool  of  England  was  superior 
to  any  obtained  abroad,  and  that  if  the  raw 
material  were  kept  at  home  the  world  would 
be  obliged  to  take  the  finished  manufacture. 
In  1825  the  restriction  was  swept  away,  with 
the  usual  result  of  aiding  rather  than  impeJ- 
iug  the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
(q.v.). 

2.  Less  strictly  applied  to  some  other  kinds 
of  hair,  and  especially  to  short,  thick  hair, 
crisp  and  curled,  like  the  hair  of  a  negro. 

*•  In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake ; 
Kye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 
H'oof  of  bat  aud  tougiie  of  oog," 

Shafcesp.  ;  Macbeth.  It.  1. 

3.  Any  fibrous  or  fleecy  substance  resem- 
bling wool ;  specifically 

(1)  In  Bot. :  A  term  sometimes  aj)plied  to 
fine  vegetable  fibre  such  as  is  found  within 
a  seed-vessel.     [Woullv.] 

(2)  Mrtall. :  A  slag  of  iron  blown  by  steam 
into  a  fibrous  form. 

(3)  The  raw  material  [1.]  spun  into  a  yam  or 
thread,  aud  used  for  knitting  or  needlework. 
[H  (1)0 

11(1)  Fancji  wool:  Tlie  name  given  to  the 
varieties  of  wool  used  for  fancy  articles  of 
dress  or  house  decoration.    The  chief  kinds 


are :  Berlin  wool,  double  aod  single,  tised 
chiefly  for  woolwork  (q.v.);  fleecy  wools ; 
Scotch  fingering,  fnr  knitting  Bocki  and 
stockings:  Shetland  wool,  fine  and  tightly 
twisted  ;  Pyrenean  and  Zephyr  wooL 

(2)  Great  cry  ami  UttU  wool:  Great  noise  and 
disturbance  out  of  all  proportion  to  tueful  re- 
sults ;  much  ado  about  nothing. 

"  Of  Ihliio  own  linpurtAnce  full 
KxoUlm,  '  Ortat  cry  .ind  Uttlt  %ooot  t ' " 

WotcoU :  /*.  Phtdar.  p.  US. 

wool-ball,  s.  A  ball  or  mass  of  wool ; 
specifically,  n  small  ball  of  wool  found  fre- 
quently in  the  stomachs  of  sheep  and  other 
wool-bearing  animals. 

wool -bearing,  a.    Producing  wooL 

wool-borler.  &.  A  person  who  removes 
the  burs  or  little  knots  from  wool  or  woollea 


wool-burrlng,  s.     The  act  of  teasing 

wool  with  burrs  or  teasels. 

wool-earder,  s.    One  who  cards  wooL 

wool-carding,  s.  An  early  process  In 
woollen  manufaclnre  for  disentiingling  or 
tearing  apart  the  tussocks  of  wool,  and  laying 
the  fibres  parallel,  preparatory  to  spinning. 
It  is  only  the  short  staple  wools  that  are  sub- 
mitted to  this  operation,  the  long  staple 
wools  being  combed. 

wool-comber,  s.  One  whose  occnpatlon 
is  to  comb  wool. 

"  Half  a  dozen  voool-combtri,  perhaps,  are  m 
to  keep  K  thousand  iplunera  and  weavars  kt  work.' 
Smith:   Wealth  of  .Sationt,  hk.  1„  eh.  x. 

w^ool-comblng,  s.  Tlte  act  or  process  of 
combing  wool,  generally  of  the  long  stapled 
kind,  for  the  purpose  of  worsted  nianufaclure. 
The  wool-combing  machine  sepamtes  the  huig 
from  the  short  fibres  of  the  wool.  The  long 
fibres  are  also  laid  in  regular  order,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  spun  into  yarn.  Lister's 
apparatus  clears  the  loDg  fibres  by  drawing 
them  through  a  series  of  teeth  by  means  of  a 
nipper.  A  pair  of  jaws  seizes  a  mouthful  of 
wool,  and  conveys  it  into  a  carrier,  which,  in 
Its  turn,  deposits  upon  the  comb  a  brush, 
pressing  it  down  on  the  teeth  to  a  proper 
depth.  Having  cleared  one  end  of  the  8ta]ile, 
it  transfers  the  uncleared  end  to  the  rotating 
comb,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  drawing- 
rollers.  The  noils  are  rt-moved  from  the 
comb  by  another  set  of  rollers.  The  long, 
cleared  wool  is  delivered  in  a  continuous 
sliver  from  tlie  machine  at  one  point,  the  noil 
being  passed  away  at  anotlier. 

•  wool-driver,  ».  One  who  buys  wool 
aud  carries  it  to  market. 

wool-dyed,  a.  Dyed  in  the  form  of  wool 
or  yarn  before  being  made  into  cloth. 

wool-gathering,  «.  The  act  of  gather- 
ing wool ;  now  applied  proverbially  or  figura- 
tively to  the  indulgence  of  idle  fancies ;  a 
foolish  or  fruitless  pursuit.  The  alln.sion  is 
probably  to  the  practice  of  gathering  the 
tufts  of  wool  to  be  found  on  shrubs,  hedges, 
&c.,  which  necessitates  much  wandering 
about  with  little  result. 

"  His  wits  were  a  tcool-gathtring  as  they  way.'— Bur- 
ton    Anatomy  tf  Melancholy,  pt  1..  |  2. 

wool-grower,  s.  A  person  who  breeds 
sheep  for  tlie  production  of  wool. 

wool  -  growing,  s.  The  business  of 
breeding  sheep  for  the  production  of  wool. 

wool-hall,  s.      A  trade    market  in  the 

woollen  districts.     (Sivimonds.) 

wool-man,  s.     A  dealer  in  wool 

wool-mill,  8.  A  mill  or  factory  for 
manufacturing  wool  and  woollen  cloth. 

WOOl-moter,  s.  A  person  employed  in 
picking  wool  and  freeing  it  from  lumps  of 
pitch  and  other  impurities.    (Simmonds.) 

wool-packer,  s.  One  who  puts  up  wool 
into  packs  or  bales  ;  also,  a  machine  for  com- 
pressing and  tying  fleeces. 

wool-picker,  s.  A  machine  for  burring 
wool. 

wool-scribbler, ,«.    The  same  as  Wool- 

LEN-SCBIBBLER  (q.V.). 

wool -shears,  s.  An  instrument  for 
shearing  sheep. 

wool-Staple,  s. 

1.  A  city  or  town  where  wool  used  to  be 
brought  to  the  king's  staple  for  sale. 


b6£U  bo^;  po^t,  j<^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.    -i6g. 
-olan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tioo,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhiin.    -«ious,  -tlons,  -sIoob  =  shiis,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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woold— Woolwioh 


a.  The  fibre  or  pile  of  wooL    [BlAJT*!.] 
wool  stapler,  s. 

L  A  dealer  in  wool. 
8.  A  wool-sorter  (q.v.X 
wool-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  eriophorus  (Britten  St  Hol- 
land). Stem  much  branched,  furrowed,  two 
feet  high;  leaves  semi-auiplexicaul,  but  not 
decurrent,  white  and  cottony,  white  beneath, 
pinnatifid,  spinous  and  hairy,  head  very  large, 
woolly,  involucre  globose ;  flowers  pale  purple, 
anthers  blue.  Found  in  England,  but  local ; 
young  parts  cooked  and  catenas  salad.  Called 
also  the  Woolly-headed  Thistle. 

wool-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Eriodendron  (q.T.). 

wool-winder,  s.     A  person  employed  to 
wind  or  make  up  wool  into  bundles  to  be 
packed  for  sale. 
WO^ld,  v.t.     [Dut.  woelen  =  to  wind,  to  wrap.] 

Naut. :  To  wrap ;  particularly  to  wind  a 
rope  round  a  mast  or  yard  when  made  of  two 
or  more  pieces,  at  the  place  where  they  are 
fished,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  and  sup- 
porting them. 

wodld,  s.     [Weld  (1).] 

wo6ld'-er,  s.    [Eng.  woold ;  -er.J 

1.  Naut. :  A  stick  used  for  tightly  winding  a 
rope  round  another  object,  as  in  fishing  a  spar. 

2.  Ropt-mdking :  One  of  the  handles  of  the 
top.     ITop,  s.,  II.  3.1 

WOOld'-Ing.  pa,  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Woold,  v.] 
A^  Si  ^.  As  pa.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (8«e 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  winding,  as  a  rope,  round  a 
mast. 

2,  A  rope  used  for  binding  masts  and  spars. 

woolen,  &c    [Woollen,  &c.J 

•  WOOl-fSl,  3.  [Eng.  wool,  &nd/ellt  a.]  A  akin 
or  fell  with  the  wool ;  a  skin  from  which  the 
wool  has  not  been  removed. 

"  Wool  and  tooolfelt  were  ever  of  little  t»1u«  In  thii 
klDgdoin.'— Z)aif»«*  ■  On  Ireland. 

•wool -fist, 4.  [Eng.  vjool,  and^(.]  A  term 
of  reproach.  Nares  suggests  that  it  may  have 
originally  meant  sheep-stealer,  or  purloiner  of 
wool. 

"Out,  yoasoos'd  gamet,  roaifOO)|W/ begone,  I  ur-" 
—PtoI.  to  way  Beguiled. 

Wo^l-bope,  t.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  A  valley  near  Hereford,  England. 

Wooltaope-Umestone  and  shale,  >. 

Geol.  :  Tlie  lowest  calcareous  member  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  Rocks,  largely  developed  at 
Woolhope,  and  found  also  on  the  western 
flanks  of  the  Malvern  Hills  and  May  Hill, 
near  Gloucester,  at  Walsall  and  Great  Bar  in 
Staffordshire,  and  in  Radnorshire.  It  con- 
tains remains  of  twenty-five  species  of  fossil 
Crustacea,  chiefly  Trilobites,  fifty-nine  Brachi- 
opods,  eight  Gasteropods,  three  Pteropods, 
and  three  Cephalopods.    (Etheridge.) 

W0olled,a.  [Eng.  wool:  -ed.]  Having  wool. 
Used  in  composition,  as  a  Qne-woolled  sheep. 

wool-len,  *  wool'-en,  •  wol-len,  o.  &  s. 
[A.S.  uryllen,  from  wul,  wull  =  wool.] 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Made  of  wool ;  consisting  of  wool. 

"The  tdoollen  coat  .  .  ,  which  covera  the  day  la> 
bourer."— SmirA.-  Wealth  qf  NaZiont.  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  wool. 

•  3.  Clad  in  the  rough,  homespun  serges  of 
former  times,  as  opposed  to  the  silk,  velvet, 
and  fine  linen  of  the  wealthier  classes  ;  hence, 
coarse,  boorish,  rustic,  vulgar. 

"  WooUen  vassals,  things  created 
To  boy  and  sell  with  groata." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanus,  111.  2. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Cloth  made  of  wool,  such  as 
blanketings,  serges,  flannels,  tweeds,  broad- 
cloth, and  the  like. 

"  The  best  toooltens  are  sold  a  third  cheaper."— J)a*7y 
Telegraph.  Dec.  9.  1887. 

2.  Bot. :  Verbascum  Thaps^is.     [Vebbascum.] 
5  Buried  in  woollen  :  [Flannel,  A.  I.  3.]. 
woollen- draper,  s.    A  retail  dealer  in 

woollen  cloth,  flannels,  and  the  like. 


woollen-mannfactore,  s.  The  act  of 
forming  wool  into  cloth  and  stuff.  The  fabrics 
woven  from  short  wools  are  distinctively 
called  woollens;  those  from  long  wools  are 
termed  worsteds.  [Worsted.]  The  manu- 
facture of  cloth  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Romans,  the  Hindoos,  the  Jews,  <kc, 
(Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11),  but 
among  these  people  it  was  chiefly  a  domestic 
manufacture.  In  all  probability  the  Romans 
first  introduced  it  into  Britain.  There  is  little 
historic  mention  of  it  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  Edward  III.  improved  the  manu- 
facture by  inviting  over  Flemings,  who  were 
more  skilful  in  it  than  the  English  of  that 
time.  During  subsequent  centuries  unwise 
legislation,  such  as  limiting  the  industry  to 
particular  towns,  retarded  its  progress ;  be- 
sides which  it  was  hampered  by  enactments 
equally  unenlightened  regarding  wool.  [Wool, 
1|.]  It  has  now  become  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  England,  and  has  attained  a  great 
development  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
country,  in  addition  to  the  home  supply  of  wool, 
103,000.000  pounds  were  imported  in  1890,  for 
use  in  manufacture.  The  wool  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  year  w*a3  about 
270,000.000  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  home 
manufacture,  woollen  goods  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  over  $40,000,000. 

woollen-printer,  ».  A  workman  who 
impresses  patterns  or  colours  on  woollen  or 
mixed  fabrics. 

woollen-scribbler,  $.  A  machine  for 
combing  or  preparing  wool  into  thin,  downy, 
translucent  layers,  preparatory  to  spinning. 
(Simmonds.) 

wool-len-ette',  s.      [Eng.  woollen;  dimin. 
suff.  -ette.] 
Fabric :  A  thin  woollen  stuff. 

wool-li-ness,  5.     [Eng.  woolly;  -fMM.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  woolly. 

WOor-l3^,  a.     [Esg.  wool ;  -ly.) 
"L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  of  wool. 

"The  warm  and  vooUy  fleece  that  cloath'J  her  mur- 
derer." Drydtn:  Ovid;  J/etam.  xv. 

2.  Resembling  wool. 

"  My  fleece  of  moolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls." 

Shakesp.  :  Titut  Andraniciu,  li  8. 

3.  Clothed  or  covered  with  wool. 

"  First  down  he  aits,  to  milk  the  urootly  dama," 
Pope:  Bomtr ;  Odyuey  \X.  lOi 

4.  Covered  with  a  fleecy  substance  resem- 
bling wool.  (Ben  Jonson:  Forest;  To  Pens- 
hurst.) 

IL  Bot.  :  Of  the  nature  or  appearance  of 
wool;  covered  with  long,  dense,  curled  and 
matted  hairs,  as  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Ver- 
bascum ThapsiLS. 

woolly-bear,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Tiger-moth  (q.v.). 

woolly-bntt,  s. 

Bot. :  Eucalyptus  longi/oUa  and  E.  viminalis. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 
woolly-clieetal&,  s. 

Zool. :  Felis  lanea  (or  Cyncelurus  jubata,  var. 
lanea),  a  variety,  if  not  a  distinct  species, 
from  South  Africa.  It  difl'ers  from  the  Cheetah 
in  having  woolly  hair,  and  the  spots  and  face- 
mark  brown  instead  of  black. 

woolly-elepbant,  s. 

Zool. :  ElepMs  primigenius.     [Mammoth.] 

woolly-baired,  a. 

Anthrop.  :  Having  hair  more  or  less  resem- 
bling wool.     [Ulotrichi.] 

"  No  woollu-haired  nation  has  ever  had  an  importAnt 
'history.*  "^-ffaeckel:  But.  Creation  (Eng.  ed.).  IL  310. 

•woolly-head,  s.  A  negro.  So  called 
from  his  wool-like  hair. 

woolly-headed  thistle,  s.  [Wool- 
thistle.] 

woolly-indris,  woolly-lemur,  s. 

Zool.  :  Indris  laniger,  from  Madagascar  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  The  body  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  the  tail  two-thirds  as 
much.  The  general  tint  is  a  more  or  less 
rusty  brown,  with  a  whitish  band  on  the  fore- 
head. 

woolly-macaco,  s. 

Zool :  Lemur  vwngoz,  a  native  of  Madagas- 
car. General  colour  of  fur  reddish-gray,  crown 


of  head,  face,  and  chin  black,  black  streak  on 
forehead  and  across  crown,  cheeks  iron-gray 

woolly-makl,  s.    [Woolly-indris.] 

woolly-monltey,  5.    [Laqothrix.) 

woolly-rhinoceros,  s. 

Patteont.  :  Rhinoceros  tichorinv^,  probably 
the  best  known  form  of  the  extinct  Rhinoce- 
roses, specimens  having  been  found  imbedded 
in  ice.  The  skin  was  without  folds  and 
covered  with  hair  and  wool ;  there  were  two 
horns,  the  anterior  one  being  of  remarkable 
size,  and  the  nostrils  were  separated  by  a 
complete  bony  partition.  The  geographical 
range  of  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros  was  over  the 
northern  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but, 
unlike  the  Mammoth,  it  did  not  cross  Beh-  , 
ring's  Straits.  Its  remains  are  first  found  in 
the  Miocene. 

wool'-p&ck,  •  wol-pak,  s.    [Eng.  wool,  and 

pa'ck.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pack  or  bag  of  wool; 
specifically,  a  bale  or  bundle  weighing  240 
pounds.     [Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  439.) 

2.  Geol.  {PI.):  A  local  name  for  large  con- 
cretionary masses  of  good  limestone,  occurring 
in  beds  of  impure  earthy  limestone  and  shale 
in  the  Wenlock  formation.  Some  of  them 
near  Wenlock  have,  according  to  Murchison, 
a  diameter  of  eighty  feet.  Called  also  Ball- 
stones.  {Woodward:  Geol.  Eng.  &  \yales,  p.  55.) 

wool'-s&ck,  *  wolle-sak.  5.    [Eng.  wool,  s., 
aud  sack.  ] 

1.  A  sack  or  bag  of  wool. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  large,  square  bag  of 
wool,  without  back  or  arms,  and  covered  with 
greeu  cloth. 

"  In  the  reipn  o*  Queen  Elizabeth  an  Act  of  Parll*- 
ment  was  passed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool ; 
and  that  this  source  ot  our  national  wealth  ml^ut  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  loooJtackt  were  placed  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  whereon  the  Judges  saL  Hence  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  presides  in  the  House  of  Lordi. 
is  said  to  ■  sit  on  the  wooltack.'  or  to  be  '  appointed  to 
the  wx>lMack.'"—Brew€r  :  Diet.  Phrase  *  Fablt. 

•  woolsack-ple,  s.  A  kind  of  pie  made 
and  sold  at  the  "Woolsack,"  an  old  London 
ordinary.  Gifford  says  that  it  was  of  low  re- 
putation, and  a  Woolsack  pie  may  therefore  = 
coarse  fare.    {Ben  Jonson  :  Alchemist,  v.  2.) 

wool'-^ey,  s.     [See  def.]    An  abbreviation  of 
linsey-woolsey  (q.v.). 

W00l'-80rt-er,  s.    [Eng.  wool,s.,  and  sorter.} 
A  "person  who  sorts  wools  according  to  their 
qualities.     [Wool,  s.  (1).] 
woolaorters'  disease,  s. 

Pathnl.  :  A  kind  of  malignant  pustule  which 
often  affects  persons  who  handle  the  wool  of 
animals  which  have  died  from  splenic  fever. 

•'  A  death  from  wooUorttri'  diseate  has  occurred  iQ 
Bradford."— /Ja«v  AVu^J.  Dec  2,  1887. 

wool-Stock,  s.     [Eng.   wool,  s.,  and  stock.\ 
A  heavy  wooden  hammer,  used  in  fulling  cloth. 

•  wool -ward.   '  wolle-ward,    *  wol- 
ward,  *  wol-warde,  a.    [Eng.  wool,  s., 

and  u'ar(i  =  towards,  as  in  homeu'ard,  Ac] 
Dressed  in  wool  only,  without  linen.  Often 
enjoined  in  the  pre-Reformation  times  as  an 
act  of  penance.  (The  literal  meaning  is  "  hav- 
ing the  skin  toward  or  next  the  wool.") 

'■  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt :  I  p> 

teooltrard    for   penance."'— Sfta*e*p. -■    Lovei    Labourt 

Lott,  V.  2. 

*  woolward-going,  s.    The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  wearing  woollen  garments  next  the 
skin  in  place  of  linen,  as  an  act  of  penance. 
"Their  watching,  fasting,  toooluard^oing.  and  riling 
at  midnight,"— Tynrfo/e, 

W00I-WI5I1  (second  u'  silent),  s.  [See  def.] 
Geog.  :  A  parish  and  market  town  about 
nine  miles  east-south-east  of  London.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  great  Government  araenal 
and  dock-yard. 
%  Woolwich  and  ReadiTig  Beds  : 
Geol.  ■  A  series  of  Lower  Eocene  beds  for- 
merly called  the  Plastic  Clay  (q.v.).  With 
the  exception  of  the  Tlianet  Sands  (q.v.),  they 
are  the  oldest  English  Tertiaries.  They  occur 
in  England  both  in  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins,  the  Thanet  Sands  underlymg 
them  in  the  former,  but  being  absent  from  the 
latter  area.  In  the  London  basin  they  are  seen 
chietly  at  Blackheath,  Woolwich,  and  Read- 
ing. The  strata  consist  of  mottled  clays  and 
sand  with  lignite,  and  one  horizon  coutaina 


Site,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^U.  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  SO.p6U 
or,  wore.  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ynite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  SjhrlaiL    w,  «  -  ©I  ey  -  »i  <1»     "^* 
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rolled  flint  pebblea  derived  frnm  the  chalk. 
The  Woolwich  and  Beading  beds  ar«  of  frcMti- 
water,  estuarino,  aud  niarhie  origin.  An 
E^-^-ene  river  flowed  from  ttie  south-west  into 
the  Thames  at  Woolwich,  having  in  it  various 
Bhella,  Unios,  Paludinas,  Cyrenas,  Ac,  with 
plant  remains  of  Flciis,  Lauras,  &c.  In  UK- 
lowest  beds,  which  are  more  marine,  banks 
of  Oysters  (Ostrea  bellovicina)  occur.  The 
fauna  comprises  72  cenera  and  123  species. 
Among  them  are  turtles  and  a  mammal  (Cory- 
phodon).  The  Plastic  clay  exists  in  the  Paris 
basin,  with  the  same  remains. 

wool-work,  s.  [Kng.  wooi,  and  icorfc.]  Neddie- 
work  executed  with  wool  oa  canvaa. 

•  woon,  v.i.    [Won,  v.] 

•  woont,  a,     [Wont,  a.] 
wo6'-ra-l3^,  w6o'-ra-li,  s.    [Corari.] 

•  WOOJ,  *  WOO^O,  s.     [A.S.  wdse,  w63e=  ooze 

(q.v.).]     Ooze. 

"The  Rgulih  woose  of  Kent  mid  Essfix.*— JToimU; 
findtcation  of  Bimte!/  { ISTTf. 

•  wo6f ''^,  a.  lA.S.  wosig,  from  V}6se  —  0QZQ.\ 
Oozy,  moist. 

"  What  is  3be  «lae  but  afoul  toooiy  iDdrshT" 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion.  s.  2&. 

•  woot.  v.i.    [Wot.] 

WOOtz,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  very  superior 
qtmlity  of  steel,  made  in  the  Enst  Indies,  and 
imported  into  America  and  Enropefor  superior 
edge-tools.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  celebrated  sword-blades  of  the  East.  Pro- 
fessor Faraday  attributed  its  excellence  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  aluminium, 
but  other  analyses  show  no  trace  of  alumin- 
ium. Wootz  is  believed  to  be  made  by  a 
process  direct  from  the  ore. 

Wo6'-yen,  yu'-en,  s.    [Chinese  name.] 

Zool. :  Hylohates  pileatus,  a  Gibbon  (q.v.), 
fi'om  a  small  island  near  Camboja.  Little  is 
known  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  the 
individuals  of  which  difl'er  greatly  in  color- 
ation at  different  periods  of  their  lives.  The 
young  are  unifonnly  of  a  dirty  white  ;  females 
white,  brownish-white  on  back,  with  a  large 
black  spot  on  the  head  and  chest;  males 
black,  back  of  head,  body,  and  legs  grayish. 
There  is  a  stuffed  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History),  South  Kensing- 
ton, London. 

wop,  v.t    [Whop.] 

wor'-ble^,  s.  pi.    [Warbles,  s.] 

word,  *  worde,  $.  [A.S.  word;  coga.  with 
Dut.  woord  ;  Icel.  ordh  (for  vord) ;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
ord  ;  Ger.  wort  ;  Goth,  waurd ;  Lat.  verhum  ; 
Litlman.  wardaJs^a  name.  Word  and  verb 
are  doublets.] 

1.  A  single  articulate  sound  or  a  combina- 
tion of  articulate  sounds  or  syllables  uttered 
by  the  human  voice,  and  by  custom  expressing 
an  idea  or  fdeas  ;  a  vocable  ;  a  term  ;  a  single 
component  part  of  a  language  or  of  human 
speech  ;  a  constituent  part  of  a  sentence. 

"  Upon  a  nearer  appronch.  I  find  that  there  ti  so 
close  a  connexion  between  ideas  and  wjrdt ;  and  our 
abstract  ideiia  and  tteneral  toorcU  have  so  constant  a 
relation  cue  to  anotner.  that  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
clearly  and  distinctly  of  our  knowledge,  which  nil 
consists  in  propositions,  without  considering,  first  the 
nature,  use,  and  signification  of  Innirnage." — Locke: 
ButTL   UndfTitandUtg,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxxlil. 

2.  The  letter,  or  letters,  or  other  characters, 
written  or  printed  which  represent  such  a 
vocable. 

3b  (P'.)-  Speech,  language. 

.  "  Speak  fair  words." 

Shakesft.:  Ventu  i  AdonU,  Id^ 

4.  Speecli  exchanged ;  conversation,  dis- 
course, talk. 

"  The  friars  and  you  must  have  a  tBord  anon." 
Shitkesp.:  Measure  for  Afeasttro.  v. 

5.  Communication,  information,  tidings, 
message,  account  (without  an  article,  and 
only  in  the  singular). 

"  To  seDd,him  word,  theyTI  meet  bim." 

Shakeip. :  Herrj/  Wives,  Iv,  4. 

6.  A  term  or  phrase  of  command  ;  an  order, 
au  injunction,  a  direction,  a  coinniand, 

"  Brutus  gave  the  tcnrd  too  early." 

Shakrtf, :  Julius  CcBiar,  v.  S. 

7.  A  password,  a  watchword,  a  signal,  a 
motto  ;  a  distinctive  or  important  term  or 
phrase  adopted  as  a  signal  or  a  shibboleth, 

"  Now  to  my  toord. 
It  Is  '  Adieu.'  ■*  Shakes^. :  UamUt.  L  B. 


8.  A  term  or  phrase  Implying  or  containing 
an  assertion,  declaration,  promise,  or  the 
like,  which  involves  the  faith  or  honour  of 
the  utterer  of  it ;  assuranc^t,  promise,  atllruia- 
tion.    (With  possessive  pronouns.) 

*'  No,  by  "itf  toord  :—m  burly  groom 
U*  srami.  ^(1 .   Lady  f)f  tK%  Lake.  r.  Ift. 

■  9.  A  brief  or  pithy  remark  or  saying ;  a 
proverb,  a  motto. 

"  The  old  word  li,  '  What  the  eye  tIaws  not  the  heart 
rues  not'  "—Itp,  Hnll. 

10,  Terms  or  phrases  Interchanged  express- 
ive of  angpr,  contention,  reproach,  or  the 
like.      (^Used   in    the    plural,  and    generally 

rililled    by  adjectives,  such  as  high^   hot^ 
rp,  liarsh,  or  the  like.) 

"  Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me  " 
Shakesft. :  1  Senrt/  »'/..  ii.  6. 

U  1.  j4  word  and  a  bloiv:  Immediate  action  ; 
a  threat  and  its  immediate  execution  ;  extreme 
promptitude  in  action. 

"I  And  there  la  nothing  but  a  word  and  a  blow 
wUb  yoM."— Swift :  Polite  Conversation,  L 

^  Also  used  adjectively. 

"CalliuK  him  SL  toord-and  ablow  man."*— Jtfri.  Trot- 
tope:  HU-hael  Arnutronff.  ch.  Iv. 

2.  By  word  of  mouth :  By  actual  speaking  ; 
orally  ;  viva  voce. 

3.  Good  word,  *  Good  words :  Favourable 
account  or  mention  ;  commendation,  praise  ; 
expressed  good  opinion. 

"To  speak  a  good  word  to  Mistress  Anne  Page  for 
my  inaateT."—3hakfsp. ;  Slerry  Wife*.  1.  4. 

4.  In  a  word.  In  one  word :  In  one  short 
sputence ;  briefly;  in  short;  to  sum  up;  in 
tine, 

"  fn  a  word  .  .  . 
He  1b  complete  in  fttature  aud  In  mind,"' 

bhakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  U,  4. 

*  5.  In  word :  In  mere  phraseology ;  in 
speech  only  ;  in  mere  seeming  or  profession. 

"Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue^  hot  In 
deed  and  In  truth."— 1  John  Hi.  18. 

6.  The  Word : 

(1)  The  Scriptures,  or  any  part  of  them. 

"The  sword  and  the  %tnrd I  Do  yon  study  them 
both,  master  iiarsouT"— SAaAf«p,     Merry  irji<iu,  iii-  I. 

(2)  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity;  the 
Logos  (q.v.). 


7.  To  eaX  one's  words:  To  retract  what  one 
has  said. 

"  I  will  not  eat  my  words' 

Shaketp,  :  Much  Ads,  v.  i. 

8.  To  have  a  word  vnth  a  person  :  To  have  a 
conversation  with  him. 

"  The  generals  would  have  some  wordn." 

ShakcSp.  :  Juiius  C'(ES'ir.  v.  1. 

*  9.  jyuh  a  word,  At  a  word :  In  short ;  in  a 
word. 

10.  JVord  for  word :  In  the  exact  words  or 
terms  ;  verbatim,  exactly :  as.  He  repeated 
tlie  message  word  for  word. 

word 'book.  ».  (Cf.  Ger.  worterbuch  =  & 
dictionary,  from  ivorter,  pi.  of  wort=.&  word, 
and  buck  =  a  book.]  A  dictionary,  a  vocabu- 
lary, a  lexicon. 

*  "word-boiind,  o.  Restrained  or  re- 
stricted in  speech  ;  unable  or  unwilling  to 
express  one's  self;  bound  by  one's  word. 

"  M'ord-bound  he  is  not : 
Hell  tell  it  willingly."  Joanna  BaOHe. 

*  word-building,  5.  The  formation,  con- 
struction, or  composition  of  words;  the  pro- 
cess of  forming  or  making  words. 

*  "word- catcher,  s.    One  who  cavils  at 

words  or  syllables. 
"  Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  hut  scans  and  spella, 
Each  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables." 

Pope:  Epistle  to  A  rbuthnot. 

*  word-monger,  s.  One  who  uses  many 
words  ;  a  verbalist. 

"The  work  of  a  paradoxical  word-monffer  who  did 
not  know  what  he  was  writing  About."— Daily  Ttle- 
graph,  Dec.  B,  183T. 

word-painter,  «.  One  who  is  gifted 
with  tlie  power  of  depicting  scenes  or  eveuts 
in  a  peculiarly  graphic  or  vivid  manner;  one 
who  affects  great  picturesqueness  of  style. 

word-painting,  s.  The  art  of  depicting 
or  deRcril)iiig  .scenes  or  events  in  words  so  as 
to  bring  them  vividly  and  distinctly  before 
the  mind. 

word-picture,  s.  A  vivid  and  accurate 
desciijitiuu  of  any  scene  or  event,  so  that  it 
is  brought  clearly  before  the  mind,  as  in  a 
picture. 

word-square,  ».  A  square  formed  by  a 
series  of  words  so  arranged  that  the  letters 


spell  each  of  the  words  when  read  across  Of 
downwards  :  as, 

CAP 


•  word-worrior,  s.    One  who  atnvei  or 

quibbles  about  words.     {liaxUr,) 

word,  •  word-en,  i.f.  k  t.    (Word,  $.\ 

'  A,  Intraits.  :  To  speak,  to  argue. 

"  Sette  bym  on  benches. 
And  m>rdeden  wel  wyseU  a  gret  while  togidSTM.* 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  express  in  words  ;  to  phrase,  to  stylflb 
(Now  only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"Complaining  In  a  speech  well  worded." 
Cowjyer :  The  Poet,  the  Oyster,  *  .SentUive  FtanL 

•  2.  To  produce  an  effect  on  by  words ;  to 
ply  or  overpower  with  woids. 

"  If  otie  were  to  be  worded  to  death.  Italian  li  tb« 
Attest  taiiguatfe.  in  rettard  of  the  Suency  and  softDeM 
of  iL"-/l<yweTt:  Letter;  bk.  I..  U-t  43. 

•  3.  To  flatter,  to  c^ole. 

"  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 
Be  iioble  to  myself.' 

Shaketp. :  Antony  *  Cleop<Ura,  v.  L 

•  4.  To  make  or  unmake  by  a  word  or  com- 
mand. 

"Him  .  .  .  who  could  word  heaven  and  earth  out  of 
Dotbing.  and  can  when  be  pleasej  word  them  Into 
nothing  again. "— .South. 

'  H  To  word  it :  To  argue,  to  wrangle,  to 
dispute. 

"  He  that  dasceuda  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew,  doM 
worse  than  beat  heT.''~L' KsCra^ige. 

'  word'-er,  s.  (Eng.  word;  -er.]  A  speaker, 
a  wiiter. 

"  We  could  not  say  as  much  of  our  high  warder*.'— 
Whittock  :  Mannert  of  the  English,  p.  8i». 

*  vrorA-t-Xf,  adv.  [Eng.  wordy;  -ly.l  In  « 
wordy  or  verbose  luanner. 

*  word'-i-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  wordy;  -Tiess.]  The 
qu.'ility  or  state  of  being  wordy  or  verbose  ; 
verbosity. 

WOrd'-ing,  s.     (Eng.  word;  -ing.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  expressing  in  words. 

"  WTiether  his  extemporary  wording  might  not  bo  fe 
defect,  aud  the  like."— ^0^/  .*  Hfe  of  Hammond,  \  8. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

■'Ob]ect)on  was  raised  by  a  senator  to  the  wording 
of  the  fourth  clause."— /Jaj/j/  TeUgrapJx.  Feb.  14,  ISw. 

*  word'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  word;  -ish.]  Respect- 
ing words  ;  verbal. 

"  In  these  wyrdiih  testimonies  (as  ho  will  call 
theml,"— flammOTid  :   Works,  il.  167. 

*  word'-ish-nesfl,  s.    [Eng.  wordish;  -new.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wordish. 

2.  Verbosity. 

"  The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  word f«ft new." 
Digby  :  On  Bodies.    (Pref.) 

*  WOrd'-leSfl,  a.  [Eng.  word;  -less.]  Not 
using  words  ;  not  speaking  ;  silent,  speechless. 

"  Her  joy  with  beaved-up  Imnds  she  dotb  express. 
And,  wordiest,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  lU, 

*  word^'-man,  s.  [Eng.  words,  and  ■nuin.\ 
One  who  attaihes  undue  importance  to  words; 
one  who  deals  in  mere  words  ;  a  verbalist. 

"  Some  speculative  %Bordtman."—BushnetL 

*  word^'-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  wordsman; 
■ship.]  Knuwletlgo  or  command  of  words; 
fluency. 

*  Word'-Spite,  o.  [Eng.  word,  and  spite.] 
Abusive. 

"A  silly  yet  ferocious  irordtpffs  quarrel.  "—Poljrnnw.* 
nist.  Norm,  i  England,  U.  5ul. 

*  word' -Strife,  s.  [Eng.  word,  and  strife,] 
Dispute  about  words. 


*w6rd'-y  (1),  a.    [Eng.  word  ;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  words  ;  verbal. 

"  Thus  in  a  wordy  viivr  their  tougucs  display 
Morn  t\erce  hitvntt,  preluding  to  the  li-ay." 

Cowpi-r:  Vomer :  Odyuey  rviii.  40. 

2.  Containing  many  words ;  full  of  words ; 
dirt'iise. 

"  In  this  their  wordy  and  wearisome  vulume.''->5pi 
Ball:  Answer  to  Vindication  of  Smectymnutts. 

3.  Using  many  words ;  verbose,  prolix. 

"A  wordy  orator  .  .  .  making  a  magnlOceut  spooob 
full  of  vain  protnisea" — Spectator,    {lodii.} 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  words, 

"  Hope  to  win  tbo  wordy  race  " 

liyron  :  A  College  Examination. 


boil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  96!!,  choms,  ^liln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  eadst.    ph  =^  £ 
•<jian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  —  ahiin ;  -tion,  -^on  =  g*'""-    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  —  ahua.   -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  b^l,  d^ 
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wordy— work 


WOr'-d^  (2),  o.    (Worthy.]    (Scotch.) 
wore,  }>ret.  of  V.     (Wear,  v.] 

work,  •  weroh-en,  'wirch-en,  *  werko, 
*wlrke,  "worch-en,  *worke,  *woorcli- 

on  (pa.  t.  woTked,  vtrought,  pa.  par.  worked, 
wrought),    v.i.    &   (.      [A.S.    vryrcan,    wircan, 
verain    (pa.  t.    worhte,    pa.    par.    geworht),'] 
[Work,  s.] 
A,  Intransittve: 

1.  To  make  exertion  for  some  end  or  pur- 
pose; to  ens^^e  in  or  be  employed  on  sumo 
task,  labour,  duty,  or  the  like  ;  to  be  occupied 
in  tlie  performance  of  some  operation,  pro- 
cess, or  undertaking  ;  to  labour,  to  toil. 

■■  TTitg  we  coramanded  you,  U  any  would  not  wor\, 
neither  sbould  be  eat."— 3  T'leu.  liL  10. 

2.  To  us«  efforts  for  attaining  some  object  or 
aim ;  to  strive,  to  labour ;  to  exert  one  s  self. 

•■  I  will  tow* 
To  brtng  this  mfttter  to  the  wished  end.* 

Shaken. :  l  Benrj,  VI.,  Ut.  8. 

8.  To  be  customarily  engaged  or  employed 
in  any  business,  trade,  profession,  employ- 
ment, or  the  like;  to  be  m  employment;  to 
hold  a  situation  ;  to  be  occupied  as  a  worker ; 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  workman,  man  of 
business,  &c.    {Isaiah  xix.  9.) 

4.  To  be  in  motion,  operation,  or  activity  ; 
to  keep  up  a  contiimous  movement  or  action  ; 
to  act,  to  operate  ;  as,  A  machine  works  well. 

5.  To  have  or  take  effect ;  to  operate ;  to 
exercise  influence ;  to  be  effective ;  to  produce 
an  effect. 


*  6.  To  be  in  a  condition  of  strong,  violent, 
or  severe  exertion  ;  to  be  agitated  or  tossed 
about ;  to  toil,  to  heave,  to  straiu. 


7.  To  travel ;  used  of  conveyances  and  of 
their  drivers  :  as,  This  train  worksivom  King's 
Cross  to  Hatfield  ;  this  busman  works  from 
Hammersmith  to  Liverpool  Street. 

8.  To  make  way  laboriously  and  slowly  ;  to 
make  progress  with  great  exertion  and  diffi- 
culty ;  to  proceed  with  a  severe  struggle. 
(Generally  followed  by  adverbs,  such  as  along, 
down,  into,  out,  thrmtgh,  &c.) 

"  All  [yai'hta]  leorking  into  Start  Bay  to  avoid  the 
Ode."— Field.  Sept.  4,  1886. 

9.  To  ferment,  as  liquors. 

"  If  io  the  wort  of  beer,  while  It  worketh,  before  It 
be  tunned,  the  burmge  he  often  changed  with  fresh, 
It  wiU  niivke  a  eoverelgu  diiok  (or  uielAUcboly." — 
Bacon:  Natural  BUtoT^. 

10.  To  operate  or  act,  as  a  purgative  or 
cathartic  ;  to  act  internally,  as  a  medicine. 

"  Most  purges  heat  a  little ;  and  all  of  them  leork 
best  .  .  .  m  warm  weather."— Oreio;  Cosmologia. 

11.  To  succeed  in  practice;  to  act  satis- 
factorily :  as.  The  plan  will  not  work,  (fiolloq.) 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bestow  labour,  toil,  or  exertion  upon  ; 
to  convert  to  or  prepare  for  use  by  labour  or 
effort. 

2.  To  extract  nseful  materials  or  products 
from  by  labour. 

"And  civen  the  reason  why  they  forbear  to  work 
tfaem  (mlnesl  at  that  time,  and  when  they  left  off 
from  toorking  them." — Raleigh. 

3.  To  produce,  accomplish,  or  acquire  by 
labour,  toil,  or  exertion  ;  to  effect,  to  perform. 

*'  The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught 
Who  tffork*  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought." 

Cotoper :  Conversation,  846. 

•  4.  To  be  the  cause  of ;  to  effect ;  to  bring 
about. 

"Our  light  affliction,  which  Is  but  for  a  nsoment, 
tBorketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory." — 2  Corinth,  iv.  17. 

5.  To  put  or  set  in  motion,  action,  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  keep  busy,  or  in  a  state  of  activity. 

•'  Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  u?ork  every  uer^e,' 
AddUon:  Cato,  i,  l 

6.  To  direct  the  action  of;  to  manage,  to 
handle  :  as,  To  work  an  engine  or  a  ship. 

7.  To  transact,  to  manage,  to  carry  out. 

"  S.'ilomon  saith:  Werke  nU  thlnges  by  conaeil,  and 
thou  shalt  never  Tepeiiie."—Taie  (^  Melibeus. 

8.  To  bring  by  action  or  motion  to  any 
state,  the  state  being  expressed  by  an  adjective 
or  other  word. 

•■  flo  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  etalna  .  .  . 
Works  itself  clear  "  Addison  :  Cato.  i.  L 

9.  To  attain  or  make  by  continuous  and 
severe  labour,  exertion,  struggle,  or  striving; 
to  force  gi-ailuallyand  with  labour  or  exertion. 

'•  Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 
Hath  elowly  v>ork'd  her  cankering  way." 

Byron :  The  Buxmtr. 


10.  To  solve ;  to  work  out :  as.  To  work  a 
sum.    {Colloq.) 

*  11.  To  influence  by  continued  prompting, 
urging,  or  like  means  ;  to  gain  over;  to  pre- 
vail upon  ;  to  lead  ;  to  induce. 

"  What  you  would  loork  me  to,  I  have  some  aim." 
Shakcsp. :  Julius  Ccesar.  1.  2. 

12.  To  make  into  shape  ;  to  form,  to  fashion, 
to  mould :  as,  To  work  clay. 

13.  To  embroider. 

"  A  princess  wrought  It  fa  handkerchief]  me." 

Shakesp. ;  King  John,  iV.  1, 

14.  To  operate  upon,  as  a  purgative  or 
cathartic ;  to  purge. 

*  15,  To  excite  by  degrees  ;  to  act  upon  so 
as  to  throw  into  a  state  of  perturbation  or 
agitation  ;  to  agitate  violently. 

*'  Some  paasloQ  that  work*  him  Btrongly." 

Hhakesp.  :  Temptit,  Iv. 

16.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor. 

IT  1.  To  work  against :  To  act  in  opposition 
to  ;  to  oppose  actively. 

2.  To  work  in : 

(1)  Intrans.  :  To  intermix,  to  unite,  to  fit 
!n,  to  agree. 

"  Our  routes  will  work  in  excellently  with  those  of 
the  Austral lau  explorers  lu  18B1  audl8S2." — Athenaum, 
Dec.  20,  1884. 

(2)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  intermix,  as  one  material  with 
another,  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  the 
like  ;  to  iuterlace,  to  weave  in  :  as,  To  work 
bad  yam  in  with  good. 

(&)  To  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate  by  con- 
tinued effort:  as.  The  tool  was  slowly  worked  iri. 

3.  To  work  into  : 

(1)  The  same  as  To  work  in,  (2)  (6). 

(2)  To  introduce  artfully  and  gradually  ;  to 
insinuate :  as,  He  worked  himself  inio  favour. 

*  (3)  To  alter  or  change  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess. 

**  This  Imperious  man  will  teork  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages." 

Shakt^sp. :  Henry  VIJI.,  11.  2. 

4.  To  work  off:  To  remove  or  get  rid  of,  as 
by  continued  labour,  exertion,  or  by  some 
gradual  process  :  as,  To  work  off  the  impurities 
of  a  liquor  by  fermentation. 

5.  To  work  on  (or  upon) :  To  act  on  ;  to 
exercise  an  influence  on ;  to  influence,  to  ex- 
cite, to  charm. 

6.  To  work  one's  passage : 

Nant. :  To  give  one's  work  or  services  as  an 
eqmvalent  for  passage-money, 

7.  To  work  one's  way:  To  progress,  to  suc- 
ceed, to  advance. 

8.  To  work  out : 

(1)  Intrans. :  To  result  in  practice. 

"  Reforms,  which  looked  very  well  on  paper,  but 
did  not  wort  out  very  well." — Daily  Chronicle,  Dee.  8, 

1887. 

(2)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  effect  by  continued  labour  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  accomplish. 

"  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
tmahllQg."—PhiJippiant  ii.  12. 

(b)  To  solve,  as  a  problem. 

"  M.— ,  Malvolio ;  M.— why.  that  begins  my  name  ; 
Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  t  ' 

Shakesp. :  Ttfelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

(c)  To  exhaust  by  drawing  or  extracting  all 
the  useful  material  from ;  as,  The  mine  was 
quite  worked  out. 

*  (d)  To  efface,  to  erase. 

"  Tears  of  Joy  for  your  returning  spilt, 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  foriper  guilt,' 

Dry  den.    {Todd.) 

9.  To  work  up : 

(1)  Intrant. :  To  make  way  upwards ;  to 
rise. 

(2)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  make  up ;  to  convert ;  to  make  into 


Jor  working  up  ia  bouquets."— /lic/d,  Oct,  S,  18S5. 

(&)  To  stir  up,  to  excite,  to  raise,  to  agitate. 

"  Thia  lake  resembles  a  sea  when  worked  up  by 
atormB."— v4  ddison.    ( Todd. ) 

(c)  To  use  Up  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
or  the  like ;  to  expend  or  utilize  in  any  work ; 
as^  We  have  worked  up  all  our  material. 

(d)  To  expand,  to  enlarge,  to  elaborate  :  as, 
To  work  up  an  article  or  story. 

(e)  To  learn  or  gain  a  knowledge  of  by 
study  :  as,  To  work  up  a  subject. 

•  (/)  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  energy  of 
by  too  heavy  or  continuous  toil  ;  to  weary 
or  fatigue  by  hard  work  ;  to  wear  out. 


work,    *  warke,    •  werk,    *  werke^ 

"  WOWk,  s.     [A.S.  wcorc,  ivorr^  were;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  werk;  Icel.  vurk ;  Dan.  vtvrk ;  Sw. 
verk;  O.  H.  Ger.  icerch,  werah;  Ger.  werk.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Exertion  of  strength,  energy,  or  other 
faculty,  physical  or  mental  ;  effort  or  activity 
directed  to  some  purpose  or  end  ;  toil,  labour, 
employment, 

"  AH  at  ber  work  the  village  maldi^  ilDga." 

R.  Giffard:  Contemplation. 

2.  The  matter  or  business  upon  which  one 
is  engaged,  employed,  or  lahouring  ;  tliat  upon 
which  labour  is  expended ;  that  which  en- 
gages one's  time  or  attention  ;  any  business  or 
project  upon  which  one  is  employed  or  en- 
gaged ;  an  undertaking,  an  enterprise,  a  task. 

"  I  have  work  in  hand  that  you  yet  kiiow  not  oL" 
Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  4. 

3.  That  which  is  done  ;  that  which  proceeds 
from  agency;  an  action,  deed,  feat,  acliieve- 
ment,  or  performance  ;  an  act  done. 


4.  That  which  is  made,  manufactured,  or 
produced  ;  an  article,  piece  of  gouils,  fabric, 
or  structure  produced  ;  a  product  of  nature  or 
ari;. 

"  The  worker  from  the  v>ork  distinct  was  known." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iil.  220. 

5.  Specifically  applied  to, 

(1)  Thatwhich  is  produced  by  mental  labour; 
a  literary  or  artistic  performance  or  composi- 
tion :  as,  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Embroidery ;  flowers  or  figures  worked 
with  the  needle  ;  needlework. 

"  Ttits  Is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  out 
the  Work."—Shak^ip.  :  Othello,  iv.  1. 

(3)  An  extensive  engineering  structure,  as  a 
dock,  bridge,  embankment,  fortification,  or 
the  like. 

"  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works" 

Shakesp.:  OtheUo,  liL  2. 

6.  An  industrial  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment ;  an  establishment  where  labour  is  car- 
ried on  extensively  or  in  different  dejiart- 
ments ;  a  factory.  (Generally  iu  the  plural: 
as,  gas-iyorfcs,  iron-U'0J-t5,  &c.) 

*  7.  Manner  of  working  ;  management, 
treatment. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  ndversariei 
make  with  this  iuuoceut  canon."— Sd/^i/inrfeet. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  MecU.  :  The  overcoming  of  resistance ; 
the  result  of  one  force  overcoming  another; 
the  act  of  producing  a  change  of  eotiflguration 
in  a  system  iu  opposition  to  a  force  which 
resists  that  change.  In  England  the  unit  ot 
work  is  taken  as  a  weight  of  one  pound  lifted 
one  foot. 

"Iu  all  caaea  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  wort  being  done— whether  hy  men,  liorse-puwer.  or 
steam-power,  and  however  various  the  products  may 
be  in  dltferent  casea— the  physical  jiartuf  the  process 
consists  si'lely  in  producing  or  changing  motion,  or  in 
keeping  up  motion  in  oppusition  to  resistance,  or  In  a 
combiiiHtion  of  these  actions," — Atkinson;  Ganotj 
Phyiict,  S  60. 

2.  Min. :  Ores  before  they  are  cleaned  or 
dressed. 

3.  ^^cript.  t&  Theol. :  In  Rom.  xi.  6,  work  is 
used  in  the  singular  as  opposed  to  grace ; 
much  more  fretjuently  the  term  is  plural 
(works),  and  often  constitutes  an  antithesis 
to  faith  (Rom.  iii.  27).  Sometimes  the  expres- 
sion is  *'  the  works  of  the  law  "  (Rom.  ix.  32), 
also  "dead  works"  which  require  t"i  be  ;e- 
pented  of  (Heb.  vi.  1,  ix.  14).  A  fundamental 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  works  of  tlie 
flesh  (Gal.  v.  19-21)  and  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  (22-23).  The  Protestant  doctrine  is. 
that  man  is  justified  by  faith  maiie  manifest 
by  works  (Rom.  iii.  28,  cf.  James  ii.  17-26) 
hut  is  ju'iged  by  works  (Matt.  xvi.  27; 
XXV.  31-46),  those  which  are  the  fruit  <'t 
faith  being  acceptable  to  God  (Rom.  vi.  1-23, 
viii.  1-4 ;  Heb.  xi.  5),  those  not  having 
this  origin  being  unacceptable  (Heb.  xi.  6). 
Cf.  the  twelftli,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Aitieles.  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  eh.  xvi.,  &c.  A  controversy  arose 
in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  necessity 
of  good  works  to  salvation,  Melanchthoii 
was  accustomed  to  admit  this  necessity.  The 
more  rigid  Lutherans  considered  his  views  on 
the  subject  a  departure  from  those  of  their 
master.  Major,  in  1552,  defended  Melanch- 
thon's  opinion  against  Niciiolas  Amsflorf,  who 
maintained  that  good  works  are  pernicious  to 
salvation.  Major  made  a  partial  retiactiition, 
and  in  1577  the  controvp'sy  was  terminated 
by  the  Formula  of  Concord,  [Fobmula,  s., 
H  (2).] 


fite,  15t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSJl,  fiitber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot« 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mnte,  ctib,  ciire,  nnite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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IT  Work  is  the  general  term,  aa  incUnliiiR 
tliat  which  calls  fur  the  exertion  of  uur 
strength  :  labour  diH'crs  from  it  in  tlie  degit-e 
of  exertion  required,  it  is  hard  work:  toil  ex- 
presses  a  still  higher  <lwyrets  of  painful  exer- 
tion ;  dru'lyery  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 
work,  and  is  the  lot  of  those  lowest  in  soeiely. 
Work  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  a  task  is 
work  imposed  l>y  others. 

work-baKt  s.  A  small  bag  used  by  ladies 
in  which  to  keep  their  needlework,  &c  ;  a 
retiL'ule. 

work-lK>x.  5.  A  box  used  to  keep  small 
pieces  of  needlework,  and  fitted  with  a  tray 
to  contain  needles,  cotton,  Sic 

work-day^  s.     A  working-day  (q.v-X 

*  work-fellow,  s.  One  engaged  in  the 
same  work  with  another. 

"TimotheuB,  mr  vfork-fellow,  and  Lnclui.  salate 
you." — /iomaiit  xvL  21. 

•work- folk,  work-folks,  s.  pU  Per- 
sons engaged  in  manual  labour. 

"Our  work-folk*  like  farmers  did  live." 
Bailad,  quoted  la  JUacaiUay:  BisL  Eng.,  ch.  ILL 

work-people,working-people»s.  pi. 

People  engnged  in  work  or  labour,  especially 
in  manual  labour. 

"  Very  few  of  th*  'sweated*  voork-people  of  London 
have  come  forward  to  assist  the  Committee."— i>t 
JoTMit  Gazttte,  Aug.  f.  Ittsa. 

work-table,  s.  A  small  table  containinfj 
drawers  and  other  conveniences  in  which 
ladies  keep  their  needlework,  cotton,  &c. 

WOrk'-a-ble»  a.   [Eng.  work  ;  -ahU,]   Capable 
of  being  worked  ;  fit  for  or  worth  working. 

"  Not  many  orders  at  workable  rates  wore  laid  Ixjfure 
spfuuers."— ^ai7ff  Chronicle.  Feb.  21.  1888. 

work'-a-day, '  work'-x-  day,  s.  &  o.  [Eng. 

Work,  and  day.\ 

*  A*  As  snhst.  :  A  working-day. 

"For  thy  sake  I  Huiah  this  u>orkidas/"—B*n  Jonion  : 
Com  u  Altered^  iv.  3. 

B.  .43  ov/j. ;  Working-day,  every-day  ;  plod- 
ding, toiling. 

work -er,  *  werk-er,  *  worch-er,  5.  [Eng. 

work ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  One  who  or  that  which 
works,  performs,  acts,  or  does ;  a  labourer,  a 
toiler,  a  performer. 

"  Ho  was  a  worker  in  allver."— fi«ynoW« ;  A  Journey 
to  Flanders  i  Holland. 

2.  E7itom.  :  The  same  as  Nedter,  B.  II,  3. 

•wdrk'-fal,  a.    [Eng.  work,  and  -full.]    Full 
of  work  or  designed  for  work. 

"  You  sftw  nothing  in  Coketown.  but  what  was 
severely  work/ul."— Dickens  :  Hard  Timet,  ch.  v. 

work'-hoiise.  •  woorke-bouse,  s.    [Eng. 

work  and  house.] 

*  1.  A  house  fur  work ;  a  manufactory,  a 
factory. 

■■Those  employed  In  every  different  bmnoh  of  the 
work  can  ofttu  be  collected  into  the  same  workhouse, 
and  i>l;\ced  at  ouce  under  the  view  nf  the  siwctator."— 
Smith:   Wealth  of  Naliont,  bk.  L,  cIl  L 

2.  A  house  in  which  paupers  are  lodged, 
and  those  of  them  who  are  able-bodied  are 
compelled  to  work.  Workhouses  were  origin- 
ally erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in 
order  to  compel  rogues  and  vagabonds  to 
work  for  a  living.  They  have  since  then 
become  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  organization 
of  nations,  and  have  extended,  in  one  fuimor 
otUer,  throughout  Europe,  every  nation  of 
which  is  conlronted  with  llie  problem  of  the 
incapable  pour.  In  the  United  Stittes,  as  in 
Scotland,  they  are  usually  designated  poor- 
houses,  not  workhouses,  as  in  England.  Each 
state  has  its  own  poor  laws,  and  each  is 
expected  to  care  for  its  own  pour,  a  puor-tax 
being  laid  for  their  support.  Any  American 
who  becomes  a  pauper  loses  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  Jlassachusetts  law,  which 
generally  represents  the  character  of  the 
poor-law  throughout  the  Union,  provides  for 
the  erection  ol  township  poorhuiises  for  the 
BUppurt  and  employment  of  all  indigent 
persons  who  are  a  charge  upon  the  tuwn; 
of  ail  able-bodied  indigent  persons  who  refuse 
to  work;  of  all  who  lead  a  dissolute  vagrant 
life,  with  no  regular  business;  and  others 
of  the  idle  and  vagrant  class.  Those  able  to 
work  may  be  required  to  do  so,  as  in  a  house 
of  correction.  The  American  system  is  marked 
by  definite  classification,  vari<.-ty  of  woik,  and 
liberal  diet.  Under  English  law  eveiy  work- 
house has  to  keep  a  register  of  religious 
creeds.     The  inmates  of  workhouses  are  not 


albiwod  t4i  go  out  and  in  at  pleasure,  and  the 
abU-bodiod  are  compelled  to  work  when  re- 
quired. Married  persons  are  soparatetl,  unless 
both  are  over  sixty  years  of  ag'\  RoliKious 
and  aecular  instruction  is  supplied,  and  whole- 
Bome  fooil  and  sufficient  clotliing  provi<led. 
The  maintenance,  control,  and  sanitiiry  ap* 
pliancea  of  workhouses  Are  under  the  control 
of  the  Poor-law  Board. 
3.  A  gaol,  a  house  of  correction. 

work' ihg,  •  werk-lng,  "  woroh-lng, 
•  worch-yng,  '  worch-ynge.  •  work- 
ynge,  pr.  jwr.,  a.,  &  s.    [Wokk,  p.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Engaged  in  work  ;  devoted  to  bodily 
labour  :  as,  the  working  classes. 

2.  Laborious,  industrious  ;  diligent  In  one's 
calling. 

3.  Taking  an  active  part  in  a  business :  as, 
a  working  partner. 

i.  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  the 
working  or  carrying  on  of  anything,  as  of  a 
business,  &c 

"  If  working  expenses  canbe  cut  down  wltlioiibsocrt- 
flee  of  efficiency.  —/)af/i/  Telegraph,  July  26,  1888. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  act  of  labouring ;  work,  labotir. 

2,  Fermentation. 

3,  Movement,  operation. 

"  And  now  the  sei^ret  roorkingt  of  my  brain 
Stand  all  reveald."  Rotoe:  Royal  Convert,  r. 

4,  The  keeping  in  action  or  employment. 

•■  The  results  to  hand  of  the  first  mouth's  working." 
—Daily  Chronicle,  Dec.  8,  1687. 

'working- class,  s.  A  collective  name 
for  those  who  earn  their  living  by  manual 
labour,  such  as  mechanics,  labourers,  &c., 
who  work  for  weekly  wages.  (Geneially  used 
in  the  plural.) 

working-day,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Any  day  upon  which  work  la  ordinarily 
performed,  as  distinguished  from  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

■'  Will  you  have  me  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for 
working-days." — Shafcesp.  :  Much  Ado,  ii.  L 

2.  That  part  of  the  day  devoted  or  allotted 
to  work  or  labour;  the  time  each  day  in  which 
work  is  actually  carried  on  :  as,  a  working-day 
of  eight  hours. 

B,  As  adj.:  Relating  to  days  upon  which 
work  is  done,  as  opposed  to  Sundays  and  holi- 
days ;  hence  every-Uay,  plodding,  ordinary, 
common. 

"  0,  how  full  of  briars  is  this  teorking-da]/  world  1"— 
Shakesp.  :  At  I'ou  Like  It.  L  3. 

working -drawing,  s.  A  drawing  or 
plan,  as  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  structure, 
machine,  or  the  like,  drawn  to  a  specified 
scale,  and  in  such  detail  as  to  form  a  guide 
for  the  construction  of  the  object  represented. 

•  working-bouse,  a.  A  workshop,  a 
factory. 

"  In  the  (julck  forge  and  working-hoii$a  of  thought. 
How  London  duth  jiour  out  her  citizens  I " 

Shaketp.:  Henry  I'.,  v.    (Iiitrod.) 

working-man,  s.  One  who  lives  by 
manual  labour  ;  a  mechanic. 

"  DiBcuHaimi  and  declamation  about  the  condition  of 
iheworking-tnan.'—ilacaulay:  Bi*t.  Bng..  cli.  ill. 

working-party,  s. 

Mil. :  A  party  of  soldiers  told  off  to  some 
piece  of  work  foreign  to  their  ordinary  duties. 
Men  80  employed  receive  a  small  sum,  gene- 
rally fourpence,  extra  daily. 

working-point,  s. 

Mach.  :  That  part  of  a  machine  at  which  the 
effect  required  is  produced. 

work' -less,  a.     [Eng.  work;  Aess.'] 

1.  Without  work;  having  no  work  to  do; 
unemployed. 

"  The  workUu.  the  thriftlea.'^,  and  the  worthless." — 
ContKTnporury  lietiew.  Feb.,  iBsa. 

•  2.  Without  works ;  not  carried  out  or 
exemplified  by  works. 

"  It  spfttketh  pinynly  against  his  ydle  workeUu« 
faith.' —Air  T.  More:    Workes,  p.  IIL 

work*  -  man.    •  wark  -  man,    *  werke  - 
man,  s.     [Eng.  work,  and  man.] 

1.  Any  man  employed  in  work  or  labour  ; 
especially,  one  engaged  in  manual  labour;  a 
tniler,  a  labourer,  a  worker.  The  term  is 
often  restricted    to  handicraftsmen,  as  me- 


chanics,   iirlisans,  kc,  so  as  t<)  excluuo  OD- 
skilled  labourers,  farm  hands,  &c. 


2.  Used  by  way  of  eminence  to  <ieaigiuit«  • 
skilful  artiliccr  or  operator. 

work-man  like,  * worke -man-like,  a. 

&  adv.     [Eu^.  workman  :  dike.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  or  becoming  a  skilfdi 
workman;  skilful,  well-performed,  made,  or 
done. 

B.  As  adv.:  Workmanly  (q.v.). 

'TTheyl  doc  larao  their  flesh,  both  legs«s,  trmm 
BXidU-iUc*.  OS  work«manl ike.  as  a  Jerk  In  maker  v^tb 
vspiukuth  A  lerklii." — Backluyt:  yoyugc$,  vi>L  uU 
p.  sot 

*  work' -man-Is^,  a.  &adv.    [Eng.  workman ; 

'iy-\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Workmanlike  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  skilful  or  workmanllka 
manner.    {P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  Wl  > 

work-man- ship,   "  werke-man-shyp, 

8.     [Eng.  workman;  -ship.] 

1.  The  art  or  skill  of  a  workman  ;  the  exe- 
cution or  manner  of  making  anything  ;  opera* 
tive  skilL 

"  A  silver  urn  that  full  six  nieasnres  held. 
By  none  iu  weight  or  workruituhip  excrird." 

I'ope:  Homer:  /'*«•'  »;^"l.  861. 

2.  The  result  or  objects  produced  by  a  work- 
man, artilicer,  or  operator. 

"  Tbe  immediate  uwrtmawMlp  of  Ooi."—X<U9tgh: 
History  of  the  tVorld. 

*  work'-mas-ter,    •  work-mals-ter,   & 

[Eng.  work,  and  master.]  The  author,  pro- 
ducer, designer,  or  performer  of  a  work,  es- 
pecially of  a  great  or  important  work  ;  a  per- 
son well  skilled  in  work  ;  a  skilful  woikman. 

"  Fair  angel,  thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glurify 


*  work'-mis-tress,  *  worke-mis-trcsse, 

s.  [Eng.  work,  and  mistress.]  A  feniitle  au- 
thor, designer,  producer,  or  performer  of  any 
work. 

"  Dame  Nature  (the  mother  and  wfrrk^mistretse  ot 
ail  things).'—/'.  Holland:  Pltnie,  bk.  xxxl.,  ch.  i. 

work'-room,  «.  [Eng.  work,  and  room.)  A 
room  in  a  house  or  factory  in  which  women 
are  employed. 

"  It  is  not  unfrequently  tbe  casa  that  iu  Hmall. 
unhealthy  workrooms  women  liave  to  work  for  mora 
than  fourteen  hours  per  dieia."—PaU  J/all  OauUt, 
Nov.  16,  1887. 

work'-sbop,  8.  [Eng.  loort,  and  shop.)  A 
shop  or  building  where  a  workman,  niccnaiiic, 
or  artificer,  or  a  number  of  them,  carry  oi\ 
their  work  ;  a  place  where  any  work  or  handi- 
craft is  carried  on. 
1[  National   Workshop:  [National- work* 

SHOPj. 

*  wdrk'-sdme,  a.  [Eng.  ujorfc,  -some.)  In- 
dustrious. 

"  So.  through  seas  of  blood,  to  equality,  frugality, 
tenrksome  blt!iuduem."—Carlyle:  /VmcA  /ievok,  pC 
ill.,  bk.  vl.,ch.  vL 

work'-wom-an,  s.     [Eng.  work,  and  woman.] 
1,  A  woman  who  performs  or  is  engaged  la 

any  work. 
•  2.  A    woman     skilled    la     needlework. 

(Spenser.) 

*  Work'-^-day,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of 
working-day  (q.v.).3 

A.  Assubst. :  A  day  devoted  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  ;  a  working-day. 

"  Holydays.  if  haply  she  were  gone. 
Like  workydays.l  wlah'd  would  foon  he  done.' 

Oau-  Shepherd's  Week;  Monday. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Working-day ;  plodding,  pro- 
saic, ordinary. 

world.  "  werld,  *  world©,  •  wer^ 
•ward,  "  wordle,  s.  [A.S.  weorula^ 
wcoroid,  u-oruld,  worold,  worUl ;  t-ogn.  with 
Put.  wereld ;  Icel.  verold;  Dan.  »erraen  ; 
Sw.  verld;  O.  H.  Ger.  werait,  werold; 
M.  H.  Ger.  werlt ;  Ger.  welt.  The  cognate 
forms  show  clearly  that  the  word  is  a  _—.,-*- 
site  one.  It  is  composed  of  Icel.  verr; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wer;  A.S.  wer;  Goth.  «jwir=a 
man  ;  cogn,  with  Lat.  vir  =  a  man*  and  ol 
Icel.  old ;  A.S.  yhlo  =  an  age ;  M.  Eng.  eCde  = 
old  age  .  .  .  Thus  the  right  sense  is  "age  ot 
man,"  or  "course  of  life,  experience  of  life, 
nsa-^es  of  life,"  &c.     (^Skeat.y] 


fiSiU  1>6^ ;  p^t,  j6^l ;  cat,  9ell,  ctaoms,  9liln,  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbon ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -tions,  -sioua  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac  =  bel,  d^L 
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I.  The  whole  system  of  created  things ;  the 
whole  creation ;  the  universe ;  all  created 
existence. 

"  The  uforUi  bath  ending  witb  tby  life." 

Shakeip. :  Venut  4  Adonii,  13. 

*£,  Any  celestial  orb  or  planetary  body,  es- 
pecially  considered  as  peopled,  and  as  the 
icene  of  interests  kindred  to  those  of  mankind. 

■•  Before  hJB  preacDce.  at  whose  awful  tbrotie 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own." 

Cowper  :  Cunrersatiott,  660. 

3.  The  earth  and  all  created  things  thereon  ; 
the  terraqueous  globe. 

"  So  he  the  world 
Built  on  ctrcuuifluous  waters  cnliu." 

MiUon:  P.  L..  vll.  270. 

4.  That  portion  of  the  globe  which  is  known 
to  any  one,  or  is  conteiniilated  by  any  one  ;  a 
large  portion  or  division  of  the  globe  :  as, 
the  Old  World  (=  the  Kastern  hemisphere), 
the  New  World  (=  the  Western  hemisphere). 

*  5.  A  part  of  the  earth  ;  a  country,  a  re- 
gion, a  district. 

"Where  ami?  where 's  my  lord  T  what  woWrfla  this?" 
Shakesp. :  Pericles.  Hi.  2. 

6.  The  earth  considered  as  the  scene  of 
man's  present  existence,  or  the  sphere  of 
human  action  ;  the  present  state  of  existence. 

•■  That  was  the  true  light  which  llghtetb  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  —John  i.  9 

7.  Any  state  or  sphere  of  existence ;  any 
wide  scene  of  life  or  action :  as,  a  future 
irorW,  the  world  to  come. 

8.  The  inhabitants  of  this  world  in  general ; 
humanity,  mankind  ;  the  human  race. 

"  Ooe  touch  of  nature  uiaiceB  the  whole  world  kiu. " 
Shakesp. :  Troilut  i  Cretttda,  HI  3. 

9.  People  generally  ;  the  public  ;  society  ; 
the  people  amongst  whom  we  live. 

'•  The  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain." 

SJutkeip- :  Venus  &  Adonis,  761. 

10.  A  certain  class,  section,  or  portion  of 
mankind  considered  as  a  separate  or  indepen- 
dent whole  ;  a  number  or  body  of  people  united 
in  a  common  faith,  aim,  interest,  pursuit,  or 
the  like  :  as,  the  religious  world,  the  heathen 
vsorld,  the  literary  world. 

II.  Public  or  social  life  ;  intercourse  with 
one's  fellow-men  ;  society. 

"  Hence  baniahed.  is  banished  from  the  world." 

Shakesp.  :  liomeo  &  Juliet,  iii  8. 

12.  That  which  pertains  to  the  earth  or  to  the 
presentstate  of  existence  only  ;  secular  affairs  ; 
a  secular  life  ;  the  concerns  of  this  life,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  lift  to  come  ; 
worldly  pursuits  or  interests. 

"  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  In 
the  woWd."— 1  ./oAn  11.  15. 

13.  That  portion  of  mankind  which  is  de- 
Toted  to  worldly  or  secular  affairs  ;  those  who 
are  exclusively  interested  in  the  atfairs  of  this 
life  ;  people  who  are  concerned  merely  for  the 
interests  and  pleasures  of  this  life ;  the  un- 
godly or  unregenerate  portion  of  mankind. 

"  I  pray  not  (or  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou 
bast  given  me," — John  xviL  9, 

14.  The  ways  and  manners  of  mankind  ;  the 
habits,  customs,  and  usages  of  society  ;  social 
life  in  its  various  aspects. 

■*  To  know  the  toorld  I  a  modern  plirase 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays." 

aarirt.    \Todd.) 

15.  A  course  of  life  ;  a  career. 

*'  Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the 
World  unjustly." — Richardson:  Clarissa. 

16.  The  current  of  events,  especially  as 
affecting  an  individual;  circumstances,  affairs, 
particularly  those  closely  relating  to  one's 
self.    (Colloq.) 

"  How  goee  the  world  with  thee?" 

Shakesp. :  Richard  HI.,  ill  2. 

17.  Any  sphere  of  more  or  less  complexity 
or  development,  characterized  by  harmony, 
order,  or  completeness  ;  anything  forming  an 
organic  whole  ;  a  microcosm. 

"  la  hia  little  world  of  man." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  Iii.  1. 

18.  Sphere  ;  domain  ;  province  ;  region  :  as, 
he  world  of  letters,  the  world  of  art. 

19.  Used  as  an  emblem  of  immensity  ;  a 
great  number,  quantity,  degree,  or  measure. 

"  A  teorld  of  torments  thoush  I  Bhould  endure." 
Shakesp. :  Loves  Labours  Lost,  v.  2, 

20.  Used  in  emphatic  phrases,  and  expressing 
wonder,  astonishment,  surprise,  perplexity, 
or  the  like  :  as.  What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do? 
How  in  the  world  shall  I  get  there  ? 

K  1.  All  the  world,  The  whole  world: 

(1)  The  whole  area  of  the  earth. 

"All  the  world  'a  a  stage." 

SJiakesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  IL  7. 

(2)  The  sum  of  all  that  the  world  contains ; 


the  representative  or  equivalent  of  all  worldly 
possessions  :  as.  She  is  all  the  world  to  me. 
(3)  Mankind  collectively  ;  everybody. 

"  'Tls  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whuee  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knowB, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd." 

Shakesp.  :  Lenr.  li.  2. 

2.  All  thfi  world  and  his  wife:  Everybody; 
sometimes  =  everybody  worth  mentioning. 

*■  There  was  alt  the  world  and  his  wife."— Swift  : 
Polite  Conversation,  convers.  iii. 

3.  For  all  the  world:  In  comparisons  = 
exactly,  precisely,  in  ail  respects. 

"  He  was,  for  all  the  world,  exactly  like  a  forked 
'  radish."— Sfta*€</*.  ■  2  Henry  It'.,  iii.  2. 

"4.  It  is  a  world  to  see :  It  is  a  treat  to  see. 

"  'Tis  a  wf>rld  tosee  .  .  .  how  tauie  a  meacock  wretch 
can  make  the  curstest  shretf. "Shakesp. .  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  ii. 

6.  Rose  of  the  World  : 
Bot. :  Cavullia  japonica.     [Camellia.] 
6.  The  world's  end:    The  most  remote  or 
distant  part  of  the  earth. 
*  7.  To  go  to  the  world  :  To  get  married. 

"  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the  world,  but  I— I  may  sit 
In  ft  corner,  and  cry,  heiph-ho  for  a  husband."— 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  1, 

1[  Hence  the  phrase  a  woinan  of  the  world  = 
a  married  woman.  {Shakesp.  :  As  You  Like  It, 
V.  3.) 

8.  World  without  end :  To  all  eternity ; 
eternally,  everlastingly. 

^  Used  adjectively  by  Shakespeare  =  infi- 
nite, endless. 


World-Snglish,  s.  The  name  given  by 
Mr.  Melville  Bell  to  a  new  phonetic  system  of 
spelling  the  English  language,  so  as  to  render 
its  acquirement  by  foreigners  more  easy,  and 
to  make  it  available  for  international  use. 

"  The  author  has.  ther.-fore,  endeavoured  to  make 
his  '  World-EnffUsh'  aa  little  unlike  '  literary  English  " 
as    possible   (even   making  considerable  sacriticea  of 


fhouetic    precision    for    this    puriwse),    bo    that   thi 
ransitton  from  ihe  one  to  the  other  nu"  "^  j-- 

6&»ieT.''—Athenceum,  Sept  1,  1B88,  p.  267. 


*  world-hardened,    a.      Hardened    in 
heart  by  the  love  of  worldly  things. 


•  world-sharer. 


One  of  a  company 


of  persons  who  have  divided  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  between  them.  (Special  coinage.) 
Applied  to  the  triumvirs  Antony,  Caesar,  and 
Lepidus. 

■■  These  three  world-sTiarers,  these  competitors.* 
Shakesp. :  Antony/  A  Cleopatra,  ii,  7. 

world-snake,  s. 

A  nthrop. :  The  Midhgards-ormr,  an  enormous 
serpent  which,  according  to  the  Edda,  lies 
in  the  deep  sea,  biting  its  own  tail,  and 
encircling  the  earth. 

world-tree,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  mythical  ash  (askr  Yggdrasils), 
which  in  Scandinavian  mythology  is  supposed 
to  link  hell,  earth,  and  heaven  together.  Some 
writers  see  in  this  myth  a  distortion  of  the 
Story  of  the  Cross,  but  the  translator  of 
Grimm  {Deut.  Myth.  ii.  798)  says  "  it  were  a 
far  likelier  theory,  that  floating  heathen  tra- 
ditions of  the  world-tree,  soon  after  the  con- 
version in  Germany,  France,  or  England, 
attached  themselves  to  an  object  of  Christian 
faith  just  as  heathen  temples  and  holy  places 
were  converted  into  Christian  ones." 

*  world-wearied,  a.  Wearied  or  tired 
of  this  world. 

"  And  shake  the  yoke  of  Inausnicious  atara 
From  this  world-wearied  flesn." 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  v.  8. 

world-wide,  o.  Extending  over  or  per- 
vading  all  tlie  world;  widely  spread:  as, 
world-ivide  fame. 

*  world,  v.t.  [World,  s.]  To  introduce  into 
the  world. 

"  Like  lightning,  it  can  strike  the  child  In  the 
womb,  and  kill  it  ere 'tis  worlded,  when  the  mother 
shall  remain  unhurt."— feWAam.  Resolves,  llx.  l. 

world' -li-ness,  *  world-ly-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
worldly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
worldly,  or  of  being  devoted  to  temporal  gain, 
advantage,  or  pleasure  ;  an  unduly  strong 
passion  or  craving  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  desire  for  the 
good  things  of  the  world  to  come  ;  worldly- 
mindedness. 

"  Supposing  we  are  clear  both  of  worldlinest  anci 
vanity,  still  what  can  we  answer  with  respect  to  plea- 
sore  ?  "—iSecter  .*  SerTnont,  vol.  iv  ,  ser.  1. 

world'- ling,  *  worlde  -  ling,  s.  [Eng. 
world;  -ling.]  One  who  is  devoted  exclusively 


to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  this  world  ;  one 
whose  whole  mind  is  bent  on  gaining  temporal 
possessions,  advantages,  or  pleasures ;  one 
whose  thoughts  are  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  affairs  of  this  world  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  the  world  to  come. 

"The  heart  mnst 

Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  thuuuh  dtsgoit 

Uath  weau  d  it  from  all  worldlings.' 

Byron  :  ChilJe  llaroUl,  iiL  GA. 

w6rld'-l^,  a.  &  adv.     [A.S.  wetyruldlic} 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  present 
world  or  to  the  present  state  of  existence; 
ten.poral,  secular,  human. 

"  Secure  from  worldly  chanree  and  mishaps. "      , 
Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  1.  & 

2.  Devoted  to,  interested  in,  or  connected 
with  the  present  world,  its  atlairs,  interests, 
cares,  or  enjoyments,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
of  the  world  to  come  ;  desirous  of  temporal 
advantages,  gain,  or  enjoyments  only  ;  earthly, 
as  opposed  to  heavenly  or  spiritual  ;  carnal ; 
sordid.    (Said  of  persons  and  things.) 

"  The  manifesto,  indecent  and  intolerant  aa  was  Its 
tone,  was.  in  the  view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cowiirdly 
and  worUUy  performance."— jtfacaM^ai/.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  V. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  worldly  manner ;  with 
relation  to  this  life. 

worldly-minded,  a.  Devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  wurldly  or  tempoial  possessions, 
gain,  or  pleasures  ;  carnal-minded. 

worldly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  worldly-minded  ;  an  unduly 
strong  passion  or  craving  for  the  good  things 
of  this  life  to  the  exclusion  of  piety  and  atten- 
tion to  spiritual  concerns. 

"  We  are  full  of  ttorUUy-mindednest.' — Bp.  Sander' 
ton  :  Sermons,  p.  1*8. 

worldly-wise,  a.  Wise  with  regard  to 
matters  of  the  world.  (Usually  in  a  deprecia- 
tory sense.) 

"  The  Inexperienced  bride  is  taught  hy  her  worldly- 
wise  instructress  how  to  get  her  way."— St,  Janes'l 
Gazette,  Jan.  24,  188S. 

worm,  *  worme,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  wyrm  —  a, 
worm,  a  snake,  a  dragon  ;  cogu.  with  Dut. 
worm  ;  Icel.  orviir  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  omi  (for  vorm) ; 
Ger.  wurrti ;  Goth,  waurvis ;  Lat.  vermis; 
Lith.  kirmis  =  a  worm  ;  O.  Ir.  criuni  =  a 
worm  ;  Ir.  criumt^a.  magg'nt ;  Sansc.  krimi 
=  a  worm  (whence  crimson  and  carmine).  An 
initial  guttural  has  been  lost,] 

A,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  Applied  to  creeping  things  of  all  sorts ; 
a  reptile,  a  serpent,  a  snake. 

"There  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat  and  leapt  on 
his  hand.  When  the  men  of  the  country  saw  tha 
worm  bang  on  his  hand,  they  said.  This  man  must 
needs  be  a  muTdercr."—  Tyndale :  Acta  xxviiL  3,  4. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(3)  Applied  loosely  to  any  small  creeping 
animal,  entirely  wanting  feet,  or  having  very 
short  ones,  including  the  larvae  or  grubs  of 
certain  insects,  as  caterpillars,  maggots,  &c. ; 
intestinal  parasites,  as  the  tajieworui,  tliread- 
worni,  &c. ;  certain  lacertilians,  as  the  blind- 
worm,  &;c 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Used  as  an  epithet  of  scorn,  disgust,  or 
contempt,  sometimes  of  contemptuous  pity  ; 
a  poor,  grovelling,  debased,  despised  creature. 

"  Poor  worm,  thou  art  Infected." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Iii.  1. 

(2)  Applied  to  one  who  silently,  slnwly,  and 
persistently  works  or  studies  :  as,  a  book  worm. 

(3)  Applied  to  something  that  slowly  and 
silently  eats  or  works  its  way  internally  to  the 
destruction  or  pain  of  tlie  object  atlected  :  as — 

(a)  The  emblem  of  corruption,  decay,  or 
deiith. 

*'  Thus  chides  she  Death, 
Grim-griuning  ghost,  earth's  wirm.   what  dost  thon 
mean?"  Shakesp.:   Venus  Jc  Adonis,  ^-i^ 

(6)  An  emblem  of  the  gnawing  torments  of 
conscience ;  remorse. 

"The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul." 
Shakesp. :  /iichard  ill.,  i.  8; 

(4)  Anything  resembling  a  worm  in  appear- 
ance, especially  when  in  motion;  anything 
vermicular  or  spiral ;  as — 

(a)  The  spiral  of  a  corkscrew, 

(6)  The  thread  on  the  shaft  or  core  of  a  screw. 

(c)  A  sharp-pointed  spiral  tool,  used  for 
boring  soft  rock  ;  tliat  which  is  too  hard  to  be 
pierced  by  the  auger,  but  not  hard  enough  to 
require  the  jumper. 


fate,  lat.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  W9l^  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  qjolte,  cor,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  kw. 
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((i)  A  spiral  wire  op  tlio  cnil  of  the  ramrod 
or  laiumer,  lor  withdrawiug  a  charge  ;  a  wad- 
hook. 

(e)  A  spiral  pipe  in  a  condenser  ;  a  coutinu- 
»tion  of  tlie  neclt  or  beal<. 

(/)  A  small  vermicular  ligament  under  the 
ton-uoofad.ig.  This  ligament  is  frequeutly 
cut  out  when  the  animal  is  young,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  a  disposition  to  gnaw  at 
everything.  The  operation  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  check  rabies  or  madness. 

"  I.I  rfoM  .  the  vorm  \ai\y  lielp  by  Ha  eluticity. 
.mllUt"  ilJ  .heatli.  I.,  tlie  net  of  llipplllg.--Ul«»l  .' 
Anatomit  of  \'truljrattl.  111.  197. 

II.  Technically : 

1  Zool  :  Any  individual  of  the  phylum 
Vermes  (q.v.).  Tliey  differ  greatly  in  out- 
ward appearance,  and  in  habits,  and  very 
many  are  p.irasitic  in  other  animals.  They 
do  not  move  bv  means  of  articulated  limbs, 
nor  is  the  body  jointed  like  that  of  a  crusta- 
cean or  an  insect.  But  whatever  shape  tlie 
body  may  assume,  it  is  composed  of  iucom- 
i.lete  segments,  the  majority  of  which  are 
similar,  and  is  more  or  less  ringed  externally. 

?'he  segments  are  provided  with  offensive  and 
oeomotive  organs  on  both  sides,  and  usually 
witk  a  special  excretory  organ  opening  from 
within  There  is  a  water-system  coinmiiiiicat- 
ing  with  the  perivisceral  cavity  and  mtli  the 
outside.  The  digestive  system  is  often  fairly 
developed,  but  in  some  parassites  it  is  want- 
in"  and  these  arc  nourished  by  absorption 
throngh  the  body  walls.  A  kind  of  circula- 
tory system  is  snmetiiiies  present,  as  are 
Bpi-cial  organs  ot  respiration,  suirh  as  the 
branchial  lilaiiients  of  the  Terebellida: ;  but 
both  are  also  often  absent.  The  nervous  system 
may  consist  ot  a  cord  round  the  cesopliagus, 
with  oaiiolia  abn-e  and  below,  and  a  gangli- 
onic cord  along  the  ventral  surface  within ; 
or  there  may  be  but  faint  traces  of  the  sys- 
tem Sense-organs  may  exist  in  a  rudiment- 
ary condition.  The  organs  and  structures  of 
the  body  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  on 
both  sides,  and  hence  there  is  bilateral  sym- 
metry. 

2  Pathol.:  Many  species  of  intestinal 
worms  iiife.st  the  human  frame.  The  chief 
are  Trichocephalus  dispar,  the  Long  Thread- 
worm [TeichooephaldsI  ;  Ascaris  htnibri- 
coides,  the  Large  Round  Worm  [Ascabis]  ; 
Otnuris  venmadaris  (Oxyuris),  the  Small 
Tlireadworra,  Sclerostotna,  or  Anchylosioma 
duodenale  [Sclerostoma]  ;  Tcenia  solium,  T. 
mediocanellata,  and  Bothriocephalus  latus  [Tape- 
worm]. 

S.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  worms ; 
produced  by  worms  :  as,  worm  fever. 
worm-bark,  s.    (Subisam-bark.] 
worm-burrow,  ». 
Geol.  :  [ScoLiTE]. 

worm-cast,  s.  A  sm.all  intestine-shaped 
mass  of  earth  voided,  oft^n  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  by  the  earthworm  after  all  the 
digestible  matter  has  been  extracted  from  it. 

•worm-eat,  v.t.  To  gnaw  or  perforate, 
as  worms  do  ;  hence,  to  impair  by  a  slow,  in- 
sidious process. 

■•Le«vo    off  theso    vanities    wblob  toorm-eo*  your 
brain.  -./araJ  ;  Bm  «UU!o(«.  pt.  li..  bk.  iv.,  ch.  J. 

•  worm-eat,  a.    Worm-eaten,  old,  worth- 


worm-grass,  i. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  genua  8pigoll»  (q.v.),  specially  S. 

limrilandira,  a  native  of  tlio  .S.iutli.'rii  Slates^ 
It.i  root  ( I'iuk  Ilo..t)  is  puiviitive,  narcotic,  and 
lK»is'inuus,  and  is  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

2.  Sedumalimm,  a  stonecrop  with  the  flower- 
less  steins  prostrate,  the  Howcriiig  one,  which 
is  six  or  ten  inches  long,  erect,  the  Howors  in 
cymes,  white. 

worm-hole,  ».     A  hole   m»de  by  the 
gnawing  of  a  worm. 
••  Flck'd  irom  the  wnyn-hol^i  ot  lougy»iilsb'd  J*y«-" 
ahak^Mp. ;  Bvnrv  I ..  ll-  4. 

worm-like,  o.  Resembling  a  worm  ; 
vermicular,  spiral. 

worm-oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Chfnnpndium  anthdmiiUicum,  It  is  a 
powerful  anthelmintic 

worm-powder,  ».  A  powder  used  for 
expelling  worms  from  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
other  cavities  of  the  body. 

worm-safe,  s.  An  apparatus  to  enable 
the  specihc  gravity  of  spirits  to  be  ascer- 
tained, as  they  flow  from  the  still,  without 
withdrawing  any  portion  thereof. 

worm-shaped,  a.    VennicuUir  (q.v-X 
Worm-shajwl  caterpillara :  [Vermifobmes]. 

worm-shell, ». 

Zool.  :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Vermetus, 
so  called  from  their  long,  twisted  shape. 

worm-tea,  s.  A  decoction  of  some  plant, 
generally  a  bitter  plant,  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. 

worm-track,  s. 

Geol.  £  PalcBotU. :  [Helminthite,  Lithich- 

NOZOaJ. 

worm-wheel,  s. 

ilach.  :  A  wheel  which  gears  with  an  end- 
less screw  or  worm,  either  receiving  or  im- 
parting motion. 

worms -meat,  ♦  wormes  -  meate,  s. 

Dead  flesh ;  carrion. 

"  How  In  a  bit  of  icormea-^neate  caiiat  thou  raimje  T " 
Daviei:  .Mitita  Sacrifice,  p.  16. 

worm,  ».i.  &«.     [Worm,  s.l 

A.  Intransitive : 
1.  To  advance  by  wriggling. 

"  And  icormimj  all  about  bis  aoul  they  clung." 
a.  Fletchar :  Chritts  Triumph. 

*  2.  To  work  slowly,  gradually,  and  secretly. 

"  Sly.  sneaking,  worming  souls." 

Lloi/d  ■  Chanty. 

U  In  this  sense  often  used  reflexively  to 
signify  a  slow,  insidious,  or  insinuating  pro- 
gress 1  as.  To  worm  one's  self  into  favour. 

B.  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  free  from  worms. 
■'  The  weeding  and  worminff  of  every  bed."— J/iWon. 

iLatham.l 

*  2.  To  effect  by  slow,  insidious,  or  stealthy 
mean's;  specilically,  to  extract,  remove,  or 
expel  or  the  like,  by  underhand  means  con- 
tinued perseveringly.  (Generally  with  /rom 
or  oii(.) 

"  They  find  themselves  wormed  ouf  ot  all  power  by 
a  new  spawu  ol  independents.'— .Siptff. 


"  Worm-eat  stories  of  old  times." 

Dp.  null :  Saltrea,  L  4. 

worm-eaten,  '  worme-eaten,  a. 

1  Lit. :  Gnawed  by  worms  ;  having  a  num- 
ber of  internal  cavities  made  by  worms. 

•' Almondes  seemyugdrie  without  and  wour7ne.eateii 
-within."— Oold«»  Boke,  let.  if. 

•2.  Fig.:  Old,  worn-out,  worthless. 

"Thiuga  among  the  Greeks,  which  antiquity  had 
worn  out  ol  ki,owledge.  were  called  ogygia,  ."'"'^we 
call  wonn  eaten,  or  of  defaced  date,  -haleigh.  Uttt. 
of  the  World. 

•  worm-eatenness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  worm-eaten  ;  rottenness. 

\TOrm-fenoe,  s.  A  zigzag  fence  made  by 
placiir.;  the  ends  of  the  rails  upon  each  other  ; 
sometimes  called  a  snake-fence. 

worm -fever,  s.  A  popular  name  for  in- 
fantile remittent  fever. 

^rorm-gear,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  combination  consisting  of  an  end- 
less screw  and  spirally-toothed  wheel ;  used 
for  transmitting  rotary  motion  from  one  shaft 
to  another,  placed  at  right  angles  to  it. 


3.  To    cut    the   vermicular   ligament  from 
under  the  tongue  of.  [Worm,  A.  I.  2.  (4)  (/).] 
"  Every  one  that  keepeth  a  dog  should  have  him 
vormed.  —.Vortimer :   Husbandry. 

I.  To  remove  the  charge,  ic,  from,  as  from 
a  gun,  cannon,  &c.,  by  means  ot  a  worm. 
[Worm,  s.,  A.  1.  2(4)((i).] 

II.  jVaiif. :  To  wind  rope,  yarn,  or  other  ma- 
terial, spirally  round,  between  the  strands  of, 
as  of  a  cable  ;  or  to  wind  with  spun  yarn,  as 
a  smaller  rope ;  an  operation  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  surface  smooth 
for  parcelling  and  serving. 

wormed,  a.  [Eng.  worm;  -ed.]  Bored  or 
penetrated  by  worms  ;  worm-eaten. 

wor'-mi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Olaus  Wormius, 
M.D.,  a  'Danish  philosopher  and  naturalist 
(103S-1654).J 

hot. :  A  genus  of  Dilleneae.  Trees  with 
large  thick  leaves,  entire  or  toothed,  and  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  or  white  flowers.  Known 
species  eight,  ranging  from  Madagascar  to 
Australia.  The  nuts  of  Wormia  triquetra,  a 
Ceylonese  tree,  yield  an  oil. 


wor'-ml-an.  a.  [Wokmia.]  Of,  portainint 
to,  or  discovered  by  Wormius. 

wormlan-bones,  >.  1>1- 

Anat. :  [TbiqictbaJ. 

worm'-lng,  s.    lEng.  uwrm; -(1117.I 

1.  Naut.:  Filling  up  the  spacas  Iwtwecn  the 
strands  of  rope  »ith  spun-yarn  ;  the  material 
used  in  the  operation.     [Worm,  v.,  11  1 

2.  The  turning  of  the  thread  on  the  barrel 
of  a  wood-screw. 

wormlng-pot, ». 

I'otury:  A  pot  for  the  ornamentation  of 
pottery  in  the  lathe,  by  the  exudation  of 
colour  upon  the  ware  as  it  rotates. 

•  worm-lsh,  o.  [Eng.  worm; -i«/i.)  Worm- 
like. 

"  In  such  a  'shadow,  or  mther  pit  of  darkness.  tb« 
wormUh  mankind  \ivna."— Sidney :  Arcadia,  p.  U*. 

•  worm' -ling,  s.  [Eng.  worm,  s. ;  diiiiin.  suft 
-li.iij.l  A  iliminutivc  from  worm  ;  a  little 
worm  :  hence,  a  weak,  mean,  despicable  crea- 
ture. 

'■  A  dusty  wormiingl  dost  thou  strive  and  stAnd 
Wltli  heaven's  high   Moiiarehr" 

Sytvaler ;  La  Uartat;  Th*  tmpoltur*, 

worm'-seed,  s.    (Eng.  worm,  and  seed.] 

Hot.  £  Comm. :  A  name  applied  to  various 
plants,  the  seeds  of  which  arc  considered  to 
be  anthelmintic,  spec.  : 

1.  .trtojiisia  maritima,  a  coin)iosit«  with 
the'  leaves  white  and  cottony  beneath,  the 
flower-heads  cottony.  It  grows  in  Britain,  in 
India,  &c.  The  heads  are  used  in  India  aa 
anthelmintics,  deobstnients,  and  stomachic 
tonics.  Poultices  made  from  them  are  applied 
to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the  stings  of 
insects. 

2.  Artemisa  Santonica,  a  Siberian  species 
which  furnishes  Santonin  (q.v.). 

3.  Artemisia  Valiliana.  The  flower  heads  of 
A.  judaica  and  other  Artemisias  are  similarly 
used. 

i.  Amhrirta  anlhdmintica :  (Ambbina). 

5.  Erysimum  cheiranthoides :  [EbvsimumJ. 

6.  Spigelia  marilandica  and  S.  Anthelmia. 

[PiNK-ROOT,  WoRM-ORASS.) 

H  Spanish  Worniseed  is  Halogeloii.  tamarisd- 
folium,  a  chenopod. 

wormseed-oil,  s. 

Cliem. :  A  i>ale  yellow  oil,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling wormseed  with  water.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent odour,  an  aromatic,  burning  taste,  sp.  gr. 
U-930,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  boils  at  110'.  In 
contact  with  air,  it  thickens  and  darkens  in 
colour,  and,  when  heated  with  strong  nitris 
acid,  is  converted  into  a  resin. 

wormseed    treacle  -  mustard,    «. 

[Erysimum.] 

worm'-ul,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  mom- 
•  UL]  A  sore  or  tumour  on  tlie  backs  of  cattle 
caused  by  the  larva  of  an  insect  which  punc- 
tures the  skin  and  deposits  its  eggs.  Called 
also  Warble,  Wornal,  or  WomiL 

worm-wood,  '  werm-ode,  •  woume- 
wood.  s.  '  [A.S.  wtrmod ;  cogn.  with  Dan- 
wermoel ;  Ger.  wermulh  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  weramite, 
wcrimuota,  v:ermuota ;  M.  H.  Ger.  wermuote. 
The  modern  form  of  the  word  is  doubly  cor- 
rupt, as  there  is  no  connection  with  either 
worm  or  wood.  The  true  division  of  the  A.S. 
Wfrmdd  is  wer  -  mod, 
"The' compound  wer- 
mod  unqtiestionably 
means  ware  -  mood,  or 
'  mind  -  preserver,"  and 
points  back  to  soma 
primitive  belief  as  to 
the  curative  piopeities 
of  the  plant  in  mental 
affections"  (.«en(.)  The 
change  in  the  form  of 
the  word  was  probably 
influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  plant  was  used 
as  a  remedy  for  worms 
in  the  intestines.] 
I.  Literaily: 

I.  Bol. :  The  genus    4„^„,»  »B«nrrHnm. 
Artemisia ;  specif.,  A. 

Absinthium,  The  stem  is  one  to  three  feet 
high,  grooved,  and  angled  ;  the  leaves  snky 
on   both    sides,   twice  or   thrice    pinnatitid, 


bSil.  b.-^:  poat,  Jd^li  cat,  yell,  choms,  9hln.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?:  expect.  Xenophon.  lf^\l\-^ 
-clan, -tiar=  Shan.   -tion. -sion  =  Bhua; -tion, -fion-zhun.   ^ous. -Uous. -sioua  =  sUus.   -We. -die.  ie.  =  b^l.  d*L 
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dotted;  the  yellow  flowers  In  racemes,  the 
beads  drooping,  silky,  the  outer  flowers  fer- 
tile. It  is  a  niitive  of  North  Aniorica,  Europe, 
and  the  North  of  Africa.  It  is  a  powerful 
bitter  etomiichic  and  louic,  useful  iu  atouic 
dyspepsia,  aud  to  flavor  driuks.  It  is  also  an 
Bnthrmiutic.  [Absinth,  Absinthin.]  The 
woi-mwood  of  commerce  is  derived  from  this 
Bpeciee  and  A.  chUiensis.  The  genus  Artemisia 
is  a  very  large  one,  especially  in  the  dry 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  About 
folly  species  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  qualities  of  wormwood  are  eomeuliat 
uniformly  present  in  them  oil.  Some  of  the 
speties,  particularly  A.  giaciaUs  and  A.  vivttt- 
iino,  are  used  iu  the  mauufactiire  of  Ahsinthe. 

2.  Entom. :  A  British  Night-moth,  OucuUia 
absinthii^  gray  with  hlack  spots.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  wormwood,  Artemisia  Ahsin* 
thiurt.  Rare,  and  found  chiefly  in  Devon  and 
OornwalL 

n.  Fid- :  tJsed  as  an  «mMem  of  tittemess. 

"  Weed  thl»  wnrmjpnofJ  from  your  fruitful  b-n>tii." 
Shaketp.  :  Lom'm  Labour'i  Lost,  t.  %. 

Worm'-j^,  *  worm-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  worm,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Containing  a  worm  or  worms ;  abounding 
with  worms. 

"  Under  oorert  of  tbs  w>rmy  ground." 

Wordsworth :  £xcuraion,  bk.  IIL 

*2.  Earthly,  grovelling,  worldly. 

**  A  ]Qstcont«mpt  of  sordid  nod  worTnf/  &£feoUou.* 
^■Bp.  Reynoldi :  On  the  PcutUmt,  ch.  xxxvli. 

*  3.  Associated  with  worms  or  the  grave ; 

grave-like. 

*'  A  weary,  wormy  darkneta." 

E.  B.  Browning.    [AtmandaU.} 

worn,  pa.  par,  &  o.     [Wear,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Damaged  or  injured  by  wear. 

2.  Wearied,  exhausted. 
worn-out.  a. 

1,  Quite  consumed,  destroyed,  or  much  in- 
jured by  wear. 

"  Thoea  bftDglng)  with  tbelr  worn-ouf  mcea.* 

Cowptr  :  Mutuai  Forbearance. 

2.  Exhausted,  wearied, 

•  3.  Past,  gone. 

"  This  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age." 

Shaketp.  :  Rapa  of  Lucreoe,  1,S60. 

wor'-nal,  wor'-nil,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
The  saioe  as  Wobmul  (q.v.). 

w6r'-rf©-c6\fr,  5.  [Mid.  Eng.  V}arUn,  warrU, 
K7orrie  =  to  curse,  and  cow  (Icel.  kuga  =  to 
frighten)  =  a  hobgoblin.]  A  hobgoblin,  a 
bugbear,  a  scareciow,  a  devil.    (JScotck.) 

•■  Wha  WM  to  hae  keepit  awa  the  v>orriecoit>,  I  trow 
—ay.  and  the  elves  and  gyre-carliiini  fia©  the  bonujr 
bairii.  grace  be  wl' JtT"— i»co« .- Guy  J/anoerin?,  oh-iUL 

w6r'-ri-©r,  5.  [Eng.  worry,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
fforries,  harasses,  or  annoys. 

"  More  material  aud  coarser  sort  of  dsemons  con- 
ceived the  toorrier  of  »oul»."— S;j«n««r .-  On  Prodigiet, 
p.  £2»  (1663). 

•  wor'-rf-ment,  s.  [Eng.  worry;  -iMnt.] 
Trouble,  anxiety,  worry. 

•  wor'-ri-some,  a.  [Eng.  worry;  -soToe.] 
Causing  trouble,  anxiety,  or  worry.    (Prov.) 

"  Come  in  at  once  with  that  worriiome  cough  of 
youi-B."—/?.  D.  Btackmore:  Loma  Doone.  cb.  xlv. 

WOr'-rit,  v.t.  or  i.  [A  corrupt,  of  xcorry  (q.v.).] 
To  worry,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  annoy. 
ifioUoq,) 

WOr'-rit.  s.     [Worrit,  v.]    Worry,  anxiety, 

trouble,     (fiolloq.) 

wor'-ry,  *  wer-ew,  *  \per-reye,  *  wlr- 
ry,   *  wir-i-en,  *  wir-wen,    •  wor-o- 

Wen,  •  w:p:-wyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  ■uxyrgan, 
in  comp.  dwyrgan  =  to  harm  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  worgen  =  to  strangle,  whence  worg  = 
quinsy;  O.  Fries,  werpia,  wr(gia  =  to  strangle; 
V.  H.Ger.  vmrgnn=  to  strangle,  to  suffocate, 
to  choke  ;  Ger.  wUrgen.  From  the  same  root  as 
Mid.  Eng.  wanen=to  curse;  A.S.  wergian, 
tuergau.] 

A.  Traiisitivt : 

1.  To  seize  by  the  throat  with  the  teeth  ;  to 
tear  with  the  teeth,  as  dogs  when  fighting  ;  to 
strangle  ;  to  choke  ;  to  lacerate  ;  to  injure 
badly  or  kill  by  repeated  biting,  shaking,  aud 
the  like. 

"  111  mnte  he  thrive  1  and  may  hi»  hoggee  .  .  , 
Be  ever  worried  by  our  (lutjgeB  I ' 

Browne:  ^hephear^l  Pipe,  ecL  llL 

2.  To  tease  ;  to  trouble ;  to  harass  with  im- 


portunity or  with  care  and  anxiety ;  to  bother, 
to  vex,  to  persecute. 

"  Wltneu  when  I  wm  worrUd  with  thy  peale" 
Milton  :  Sarnton  AgonUCtt,  JOS. 

3.  To  fatlgne ;  to  harass  with  labour ;  to 
wear  out. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  engaged  in  tearing  and  mangling 

with  the  teeth  ;  to  fight,  as  dogs. 

2.  To  be  unduly  anxious  or  troubled  ;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  solicitude,  anxiety,  disquietude,  or 
pain  ;  to  make  one's  self  anxious  or  harassed ; 
to  fret. 

3.  To  be  suffocated  by  something  stopping 
the  windpipe ;  to  choke.     (Scotch.) 

wor'-ry,  ».    [Wobrv,  v.] 

L  The  act  of  woiTying  or  tearing  with  the 
teeth ;  the  act  of  lacerating  or  killing  by 
biting. 

2.  Perplexity,  trouble,  anxiety,  solicitude ; 
harassing  turmoil :  as,  the  cares  and  wi-rries 
■of  life. 
w6r'-ry-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Worry,  v.) 

WOr'-rSr-ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  worrying;  -ly.) 
In  a  worrying  manner ;  so  as  to  worry,  harass, 
tease,  or  annoy. 

worse,  •  wera  (adv.),  *  wors  (adv.),  *  wnrs 
(adv.),  *  worse  (a.),  "  wurse  (a.),  a.,  adv. 
&  8.  [A.S.  wyrs  (adv.),  wyrsa,  wirsa  (a.); 
cogn.  with  O.S.  wirs  (adv.),  wirsa  (a.) ;  O. 
Fries,  wirsa,  wersa  (a.) ;  Icel,  verr  (adv.), 
verri  (a.);  Dan.  rcerre  (a.);  Sw.  mrre  (a.); 
M.  H.  Ger.  wirs  (adv.),  wirser  (a.) ;  Goth. 
wairs  (adv.),  ivairsiza  (a.).  We  also  find 
Mid.  Eng.  werre,  worre,  Scandinavian  forms 
due  to  assimilation.  Worse  is  from  the  same 
root  as  war.  The  s  is  part  of  the  root,  and 
worse  does  duty  for  loorser,  which  was  in 
actual  use  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is 
still  used  by  the  vulgar ;  similarly,  worst 
(q.v.)  is  short  for  worsest.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Bad  or  ill  in  a  comparative  degree  ;  more 
bad  or  evil ;  more  dei^raved  or  coiTupt. 

"  Evil  men  and  eeducera  shall  wax  wori«  and  worte." 
—2  THmoths/  ill.  13, 

2.  Having  good  qualities  in  a  less  degree  ; 
of  less  value,  inferior ;  less  perfect,  less  good. 
(Applied  to  moral,  physical,  or  acquired 
qualities.) 

"The  commodity  of  the  distant  country  la  of  a 
worie  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one." — Smith: 
h'ealth  of  A'ationt,  bk.  Iv.,  ch,  vilL 

3.  More  unwell,  more  sick  ;  in  a  poorer  state 
of  health. 

"She  .  .  .  waa  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worta."—Mark  v.  26. 

4.  In  a  less  favourable  position  or  state  ; 
more  ill  off. 

"They  were  no  wone 
Than  they  are  now.  ShaJceip. :  Tempest.  11  L 

B,  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  manner  or  degree  more  evil  or  bad. 

"  We  will  deal  wort*  with  thee  than  with  them."— 
Genesi*  xix.  9. 

2.  In  a  lower  or  inferior  degree  ;  less  well. 

"  The  Euglleh  women  of  that  generation  were  de- 
cidedly worte  educated  than  they  have  been  at  auy 
other  time."— JtfrtCflU^atf  ;  BUl~  Eng.,  ch.  lil. 

3.  With  notions  of  evil  =  in  a  greater  man- 
ner or  degree ;  more. 

"  I'll  startle  you  worie  than  the  sacring-bell," 

Shakesp.  :  Eenry  VllL,  lit  a. 

Ct  As  substantive : 

1.  With  the:  Loss,  disadvantage,  defeat; 
inferior  state  or  condition. 

"The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from  that  of 
other  dlsseiiteis.  and  dlltered  for  the  toorte.'—Atuc- 
atUay :  Blst.  Eng-,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Some  person  or  thing  less  good  or  de- 
sirable. 

"  There  will  a  worte  come  In  hie  place.' 

Shakesp. :  Juliua  Ccetar,  Hi.  2. 

^  (1)  To  go  to  the  worse :  To  be  defeated  ;  to 
get  the  worst. 

*  (2)  To  put  to  the  worse :  To  defeat,  to  dis- 
comfort, to  worst. 

"They  were  put  to  the  worte  before  Israel"— 
1  Chroniclet  xix.  19. 

•worse,  v.t.     [Worse,  a.]    To  discomfit;  to 
put  to  disadvantage  ;  to  worst, 

"  FerhapB  more  valid  arms  .  .  . 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worae  our  foea." 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  vL  MO. 

•wors'-en,  v.t.  &,i.    [Eng.  worse;  -en.] 
A.  TraJisitive : 
1.  To  worse  ;  to  make  worse. 

"  It  wortent  and  slngrs  the  moat  learned."— J/Uton.* 
0/  Be  formal  ion  in  Englnnd,  bk.  i. 


2.  To  obtain  advantage  of  or  over ;  to  worst, 
(SoiitJuy,) 
B.  Intrans.:  To  deteriorate  (q.v.). 
"But  an  s  llvlna  crved  It  woruned." — Qladttone! 
Juteiuua  Mundi,  ch.  vii. 

•  w6rs'-eu-ing,  s.    [Worsen.]    The  act  or 
stiite  of 'growing  worso. 

"The  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s  since  the  rarting  h»d  hpeu 
time  eaou^h  for  much  worttning."—0.  Eliot,  {Annaru 
dale.) 

wors'-er,  a.  or  adv.     [Worse,  a.]     Worse. 
(It  is  not  now  used  except  in  vulj^ar  speech.) 

*  wors'  -  er  -  ness,  *  wors  -  cr  -  ncsse,  *. 

[Eng.  worser  ;  -ness.]    The  state  or  quality  of 
being  worse. 
"  lo  heats  and  eolda  extremities  Is  feortrm4ite  In 
neither." 

It'arner:  Alblon't  England,  bk.  xlli..  ch.  "8. 

wor'-sl^p,  *  wir-schlp,  *  wor-shyppe,  s. 

[Short  for  loorthship ;  A.S.  weordhsci}}e,  wyrdh- 
5cip«  =  honour,  from  weordh,  wurdh=  worthy, 
honourable,  and  suff.  -scipe  (=  Eng.  -s?it;>)-] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy; 
excellence  of  character  ;  dignity,  worth, 
worthiness. 

"  That  good  man  of  worship,  Anthony  Woodville.' 
i,hakesp. :  Bichard  HI.,  i.  L 

*2.  Honour. 


"  For  Solomon  sayth :   It  is  a  gret  worthip  to  a  man 
to  kepe  him  fro  uois*  aud  strli."- Cr  "  "      ' 

Jlelibeu*. 


-Chaucer :    Tale  qf 


*  3.  Reverence,  honour,  respect. 

"Then  Shalt  thou  have  worthip  in  the  presenoe  of 
1      them  that  tit  at  meat  with  thee."— LuA«  xiv.  10. 

4,  A  title  of  respect  or  honour,  used  in  ad- 
dressing certain  magistrates,  and  others  of 
rank  and  station,  (aometimes  used  ironically.) 

"  It  he  had  done  or  said  anything  aniisa.  he  desired 
their  worzhipi  to  tbiuk  it  was  bis  iafiiuiity."—tihakeep.: 
Juliut  Ceeaar,  i.  -i. 

•  6.  Honour,  celebration. 

"The  Images,  wblche  the  senatours  of  olde  tym* 
badde  areyd  in  worthj/ppe  of  theyr  vlctoriea."— 
Fabyan:  Ckronycie,  cli.  Ixix. 

6.  The  act  of  performing  devotional  acts  in 
honour  of ;  especially,  the  act  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  the  reverence 
and  homage  paid  to  him  in  religious  exercises, 
consisting  in  adoratinu,  confession,  prayer, 
thanksgiving,  aud  the  like. 

"  If  the  worthip  of  God  be  a  duty  of  religton.  publlo 
worthip  Is  a  necessary  institution." — I'alejf  :  Moral 
PhUotophy,  bk.  v..  S  4. 

7.  Obsequious  or  submissive  respect;  un- 
bounded admiration  ;  loving  or  admiiiug  de- 
votion :  as,  hero-worship. 

*  worship  -  worthy,  a.  Worthy  or  de- 
serving of  honour  or  respect ;  worshipful. 

"Then  were  the  wisest  of  the  people  worihip' 
worthy."— Hackluyt  :   Voyagci.  L  126. 

wor'-ship,    *  worth -schip-en,    •  wor- 
schip,   •  wor-shep-en,    *  wor-schipe, 
•  wor-shyp,    *  wor-shyppe,    v.t.    &   i. 
[Worship,  s.\ 
A.  Transitive : 

•  1.  To  pay  honour  to ;  to  honour.  (See 
extract  under  A.  2.) 

2.  To  treat  or  regard  with  reverence,  r«- 
spect,  or  admiration. 

A  pliraaa  iu  one  of  uur  oc&islonal  Services,  'with 


my  body  1  thee  worthip,'  has  peiplexed  nudaoiuetlu. 

otl'euded  those  wh<*  wei-o  uuacuuaiuted  with  the  eaiiy 

usee  of  the  word,  iiiid  tbus  witu  ttie  iuteutiuu   uf  the 


actunl  fraiuers  uf  tliat  tiervice.  Clearly  Iu  our  modem 
sense  ut '  worship,'  tliis  language  wuuld  be  iuailmid- 
sible.  But  '  worsbii' '  or  '  wurllj!.bip'  meant  ■buuuur' 
iu  our  early  English,  and  'to  worship'  tu  houour, 
this  meaiiiug  oi  "  worship' still  veiy  hiirmlessly  Bur- 
vivitig  iu  '  wui-bhipful,' aud  iu  the  title  of  '  youv  wor- 
ship addressed  lo  tlie  niagisti-ate  on  the  bench.  So 
little  wjis  it  restmiued  ot  I'ld  to  the  hoimur  which 
man  Is  bound  to  pjiy  to  Uod,  tliat  it  ia  employed  by 
Wycllfle  tu  express  the  honour  which  God  will  rtuder 
to  bis  faithful  servants  aud  friends.  Ihus  uur  Lord's 
declaration,  "If  auy  ""H"  serve  We.  him  will  my 
Fatiier  huuour.' in  WycUlfes  tmuslatiou  reaiU  thus. 
'  If  iiuy  m!iu  serve  Me,  my  Father  thai  I  wonhip  hiui.' ' 
— JVtocA  .-  Biiylish  Past  i  Present,  lect.  vii. 

3.  To  pay  divine  honours  to  ;  to  adore  ;  to 
reverence  with  supreme  respect  and  venera- 
tion ;  to  perform  religious  service  to. 

"  They  went  aud  served  other  gods,  aud  worthipped 
tketu."^ Deuteronomy  xxix.  26. 

4.  To  love  or  admire  inordinately ;  to  de- 
vote one's  self  to ;  to  idolize,  to  adore ;  to 
treat  as  divine. 

"  With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her." 

Carew.    {Todd.) 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  love  or  admire  a  person  inordinately. 

*'  I  have  loved,  and  waited,  and  worthipped  in  Bllence." 
Longfellow:  JUilet  Slandish.Ui. 

2.  To  perform  acts  of  worship  or  adoration; 
to  perform  religious  services. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pino,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciiro,  v^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  » ;  qu  =  kw. 
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•  wor-ship-a-bil'-i-tj?,  s.    tEn?:.  u">rjfti> 

(U/ie  :  -dy.]'  The  qu.ility  or  slule  of  bt-iiis' 
worthy  to  he  wursliipped  ;  the  capability  of 
being  worshipped,    (t'oteritiye.) 

•  WOr'-Bhlp-a-ble.  n.    [Eng.  xoorship  ;  -able.] 
\   Capable  or  worthy  of  being  woi-sliipped. 

•wor'-ship-er,  s.    [■Worshippkk.] 

wor'-ship-f^il,   ■  wor'-ship-fuU.  •wnr- 

Slltp-full,  a.     [Eng.  worship:  •full.] 

1.  Claiming  resroct;  worthy  of  honour  from 
Its  chnraeter  or  dignity  ;  honourable. 

"Wh«n  thoo  alxilt  be  dwlred  to  any  muyirtinfun 

2.  A  tprm  of  respect  specially  applied  to 
niagistratps  and  corporate  bodies.  (Some- 
tirnos  a  terra  of  ironical  respect.) 

•wor'-sWp-fiil-iy,  •  woor-shlp-ful-lyo, 

a.  [Eng.  wnrshipful;  -ly.)  In  a  worshipful 
manner ;  respectfully,  honnuribly. 

"  Anil  see  boir  ipoorahipfullv^  ho  shall  bee  bronght* 
to  churclio."— Sir  T.  Mora  .-   Worku.  p.  79. 

•wor'-ship-fiil-ness,  s.  [Eng.  worshipful! 
-ue-ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wor- 
shipful. 

*w6r'-8h3fp-le88,  a.      [Eng.  worship;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  woishippers. 
*'  How  lone  \)j  tymuts  shjiU  thy  land  ha  trod  1 
How  long  Tliy  t«inple  teorshiplnu,  O  G'ld  1" 

Bi/ron  :  On  Jorttan't  Banlct, 

Wor'-8hip-per,  •  wor-8hlp-or,  '  wor- 
schlp-er,  'wor-shyp  per,  .*.  [Eng. 
worship,  v.;  -er.]  One  who  worships;  one 
who  pays  divine  honours  to  any  being ;  one 
who  adores. 

"  I,  so  long 
A  %torAipp*r  of  Natare.  bither  came." 

WonUworth:  Tintem  Abbgjf. 

^  A  small  sect,  calling  themselves  "Wor- 
shippers of  God,"  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Registrar- General's  returns  for  the 
year  1880. 

worst.  *wer8t  (adv.),  •wersto,  *wor8te 

(o.),  o..  adr.,  &  s.  [A.S.  ^oyrst  (adv.);  wyrsUi 
(a.),  a  contraction  of  wyrs^sta,  wyrresta : 
cngn.  with  O.  Sax.  wirsista  (a.) ;  IceL  verst 
(adv.):  verstr  (a.);  Dan.  vcerst ;  Sw.  vdrst ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wrisist,  urrisest,  wrist.  Worst  is 
thus  for  iForsMi.]  [Worse.] 
A.  '4s  adjective  : 

1.  Bad  ia  the  highest  degree,  morally  or 
physically. 

"  Thou  hadst  not  been  l>om  the  worst  of  nien." 
.Shakeirp.  .    THmon,  iv.  3. 

2.  Ofthe  least  value  or  worth;  most  inferior. 
^t  As  adverb : 

1.  In  the  most  inferior  manner  or  degree; 
worse  than  all  others. 

2.  Most  or  least,  according  to  the  sense 
expressed  by  the  verb. 

■*  When  thou  didst  hiite  him  tuortt," 

Shakeip.  •'  Ju'iui  Ctesar,  It.  3. 
C.  As  suhst. :  That  which   is    most   evil  or 
bad  ;  the  most  inferior,  evil,  severe,  aggra- 
vated,   or    calamitous    state    or   condition. 
(Usually  with  the.) 

"  So  Bhall  I  taate  the'vforMt  of  fortune's  might" 

Shakesp.  r  Sonnet  W. 

If  *(1)  At  the  worst :  In  tlie  most  evil  state  ; 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

•■  Thou  hast  me.  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  toorit.' 

SJiakrsii.  :  Beury  V.,  v.  2. 

(2)  To  do  one's  worst :  To  do  the  greatest 
harm  or  injury  in  one's  power. 

•(3)  To  put  to  th£  worst:  To  inflict  defeat 
on  ;  to  discoiiiflt,  to  worst. 

worst,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  myrsian,  with  excrescent 
(,  as  in  amongsf,  whilst  &.C.] 

A.  Tran3. :  To  ^et  the  ad\antage  or  the 
better  of  in  contest ;  to  defeat,  to  discomfit, 
to  overthrow. 

"  A  conflict  in  which  they  are  pretty  sure  to  bo 
tDovKteU."— Daily  Chronicle.  Sept  7,  1385, 

•  B.  Inlrans. :  To  grow  or  become  worse ; 
to  deteriorate. 

"  .\iiiie  haggard.  Mary  coarse,  every  face  in  the 
nel^libourbood  iDorttiny."—3liis  Atuten  :  Periungion, 
cb.  i. 

worst'-ed  (r  silent),  *  worst-odo,  *  wor- 
Sttd,  *WOS-ted,  s.  &  ".  (Named  after  the 
town  of  Worsted,  now  Worstead,  north  of  Nor- 
wich, in  Norfolk,  where  it  was  first  manufac- 
tured.] 

A.  As  snhst. :  A  variety  of  woollen  yam,  or 
thread,  spun  from  long  staple  wool,  wliich 
has  been  combed,  and  which,  in  the  spinning, 


i»  twisted  hoi-der  than  ordinary.  It  is  knitted 
or  wovoii  into  stockings,  c:trpets,  &c. 

"  Woollen  yarn  and  wanrad  ar*  prohibited  to  b« 
eiported."— SmKA  ."  Wtalth  of  SatioM,  bk.  iv..  «h.  vlU. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  worsted ;  made 
of  worsted  yarn  :  as,  worsted  stockings,  wor- 
sttd  work. 

wort  (1),  "worto  (1),  *wurte,  t.  (A.S. 
wyrt ;  cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  wurt ;  O.  Dut.  wurte  ; 
Icel.  urt  (forrurf),  jurt ;  Dan.  urt;  Sw.  ort ; 
Ger.  wurs;  Goth,  waurts.  Closely  allied  to 
wart  and  root.  Wort  appears  !n  a  number  of 
compounds,  of  which  it  forms  the  last  ele- 
ment :  as.  mugifor/,  &c.J  [Orchard.] 
L  A  plant,  a  herb. 

'■  And  In  ft  be<ldi?  of  trf>rf(i«  itllle  he  lay. 
Till  It  waa  paasod  undi'rn  of  tiie  diiy." 

Chawxr:  C.  T..  15,221 

•  2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbago  kind. 

3.  Vaccinum  Myrtilhis.     Called  also  Worts. 

wort  (2),  •  worte  (2),  $,  [Prob.  only  a  par- 
ticular application  of  wort  (1),  meaning  an 
infusion  like  that  of  herbs  when  boiled  :  cogn. 
with  O.  Dut.  -jyort  =  wort ;  Low  Ger.  wort; 
Icel.  virtr  ;  Norw.  vyrt,  vort ;  Sw.  vort :  Ger. 
bierwurze  =  beer-woi-t.] 

Chem.  :  The  saccharine  extract  obtained 
from  malt,  barley,  and  other  grain,  by  mash- 
ing with  water.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  of 
saccharine  bodies,  some  existing  in  the  gmin 
and  others  formed  in  the  process  of  brewing. 
It  varies  in  quality,  but  the  following  i)er- 
centage  represents  the  average  composition 
of  brewer's  wort,  reckoned  on  the  dry  solid 
matter :  Maltose,  G4  ;  dextrin,  16 ;  cane  and 
invert  sugars,  12 ;  albumen  and  mineral 
matters,  8. 

worth,  *  worthe,  *  worth-on.  v.t.    [A.S. 

tceordhan,  wurdhan,  wyrdhan  (pa.t.  wmrdh, 
pi.  iyi(rdoTi)  =  to  become;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
worden  (pa.  t.  werd  ;  pa.  par.  geword'rn) ;  Icel. 
verdha  (pa.  t.  vardh;  pa.  par.  ordhinn)  =■  to  be- 
come, to  happen,  to  come  to  pass  ;  Dan.  vorde ; 
Sw.  varda ;  O.  H.  Ger.  wtrdan;  Ger.  werden ; 
Goth,  wairthan  (pa.t.  warfTi ;  pa.  par.  waur- 
thans)  ;  Lat.  verto  =  to  turn.]  To  become; 
to  be. 

"  My  ioye  !■  turned  into  strife. 
That  sober  I  sbfvll  never  tcorthe.'' 

aover.:  0 A..r. 

%  Now  only  used  in  the  phrases,  IVoe 
worth  the  day !  H'oc  worth  the  man!  in  which 
the  verb  is  in  the  imperative  mood,  and  the 
noun  in  the  dative,  the  phrase  being  equivalent 
to  IVoe  be  to  the  day,  &c. 

"  Woe  worth  the  chase,  voe  tBorth  the  day 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  galbmt  gray.' 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Laks,  l.  B. 

worth,  *  worthe,  *  x^urth,  a.  &  s.  [A.S. 
weordh,  wurdh  =  (a.)  honourable,  (s.)  value  ; 
cogn,  with  Dut.  u>aard  (a.),  waarde  (s.);  Lat. 
verdhr  (a.),  verdh  (s.)  ;  Dan.  i>rerd  (a.  &  s.) ; 
Sw.  vard(a.),  vdrde(s.);  M.  H.  Ger.  wert(a..  & 
B.);  (3er.  werth  (a.  &  s.):  Goth,  wctirths  (a.  & 
8.).     Allied  to  A.S.  warn  =  wares,  valuables.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Honourable,  estimable. 

"  The  more  that  a  man  con,  the  more  worth  he  ys." 
Robert  of  Olouce4t«r,  p.  36*. 

*2.  Valuable,  precious. 

"  To  guard  a  thf  nt;  not  ours  nor  worth  to  us.' 

Shakcip.  :  Troilus  &  Creuida,  IL  2. 

3.  Equal  in  value  to ;  equal  iu  price  to. 

"  A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  vorth  ten  pounda"— 
Shakesp.  :  2  ffenry  IV.,  iil.  2. 

4.  Equal  in  possessions  to ;  having  estate 
to  the  value  of;  possessing. 

•■  To  ennoble  those 
That  scarce  some  two  days  snice  were  worth  n  iioble," 
Shakrrp.  :  Richard  III.,  I.  8. 

5.  Deserving,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

'•  To  reign  in  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell.' 
Milton:  P.  L..  1.  262. 

B.  .^5  substantive : 

1.  Tliat  quality  of  a  thing  which  makes  it 
valuable;  value;  hence,  value  expressed  in 
a  standard,  as  money,  price,  rate.  Thus  the 
worth  of  comTno<Uties  is  usually  the  price 
which  they  will  fetch  ;  but  the  price  is  not 
always  the  worth. 

"  I  ibould  baT«  loat  the  worth  of  It  in  gold." 

Shakes/).      Cymlieline,  ii.  4. 

2.  That  whieh  one  is  worth;  possessions, 
substance,  wealth. 

"  Tbey  are  but  beggnra  that  can  count  their  toorth." 
Shakfsp. :  tiomeo  *  Juliet,  ii.  6. 

3.  Value  in  respect  of  moral  or  mental 
qualities ;  desert,  merit,  worthiness,  excel- 
lence. 

"  WtyrtS  makee  tbe  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow." 
Pope  :  Eisay  on  Man,  Iv.  202, 


4.  Importance,  valuable  qualities,  wortUl- 
Uesii,  excellence.    (Applied  to  things.) 

"  A  tMtter'd  wmJ  u(  ituall  worth  lieM." 

Sltuketp.  :  S-jnnri  i. 

•  worth'-fol,  a.    [Eng.  worth,  s. ;  -full.]    Full 

of  worth ;  worthy, 

•  wor'-thi-less,   *  wor-thl-loa,  a,    pEng, 

worthy;  -less.]     Undeser\'iiig.  unwoithy. 

"  The  luttlce  that  ao  hie  promlte  cnm|>ll«htth 
For  tila  word  s  take  to  worXhUtu  drsvrt." 

IVyat  :  Th9  A  u<A«r. 

wor'-thi-l^.  •  wor-the-ly,   adv.      [En^ 

wortfiy;  -hj.] 

1.  Inawortbymauner;  suitably  ;  according 

to  desci-ts. 

**  Who  can  •  •  ■  In  tears  henfftil  thwn  tcorthltu.^ 

Hurrey:  liri/il ;  .fJntU.U, 

2.  Suitably,  excellently. 

"  TUou  and  thy  mrnner  fellows  your  Tait  MTTlee 
t)ld  tPortliUy  perlorm."  a>iaJi-tp.  :  Trmpett.T, 

wor'-thinSsOj •  wor-thl-nesse, ».   [En^ 

worthy  ;  •ness.] 

!.  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  worthy  or 
well  deserved;  merit;  drsrrt. 

"  The  prayers  whlcli  onr  Snvlonr  mnde  wore,  for  hlS 
OWU  tcirfhi.irtt.  accciitid."— //oo^er  .-  Lcclei.  P'jlitg. 

2.  Excelleufe,  dignity,  virtue. 

"  He  ts  a  good  one.  and  his  i^rthintn 
Dues  clmllcngo  much  r<^"-cf.." 

Stttkesp.:  OtUelto.^l, 

WOrth'-itO.  9.     [Aft<?r  the  Ruiol.in  miner»l<>- 
gist,  Fried.  Worth  ;  sulf.  -i(e(Win.).] 

Mln.:  An  altered  variety  of  FibroUte  (q.V.) 
found  near  St.  Petersbury, 

WOrth'-lees,  a,    [Eng.  worth ;  •??.«.! 

1.  Having  or  being  of  no  worth  or  value; 
valueless. 

•'This  fmil  and  teorthUu  trrniV."* 

aiakeip.  :  Henry  T.,  Hi.  & 

2.  Having  no  value  of  charncter  or  virtue; 
having  no  dignity  or  excelleuce;  mean;  con- 
temi'tible. 

"  The  most  worihltMt  persons  on  whom  he  hna  coiw 
ferred  great  beuehts."—J/uc'iu/<ij/.'  Itttt,  Eng.,  cU.  ^^ 

3.  Having  no  merit  or  desert:. 

"  Te,  then,  my  works,  no  lonfrer  valD, 
And  wort'tlexi  dec-in'il  by  me  1" 

Cowper:  Ode  to  Mr.  John  RauM, 

*  4,  Futile,  vain.  Idle. 

"  How  I  scorn  his  wrthlett  threat*." 

Sh<tkes/:  :  3  Henry  17.,  L  1. 

•5.  Unworthy;  not  deserving. 

"  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthleta  of  such  hono«r." 
Hhakesp.  :  Jul  tut  Catar,  r.  L 

*  w6rth'-leSB-ly,  ady.    (Eng.  worthless;  -ly.) 
In  a  worthless  manner, 

w6rth'-leS8-ness,  s.    [Eng.  worthless ;  -««».] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  beinj;  worthless 
or  of  no  value  ;  want  or  absence  of  value  or 
worth  ;  want  of  useful  qualities. 

"  The  rottenness  of  the  bricks  and  the  teorthleuneu 
of  tbo  luortar."— /Jai/i/  Telegraph,  ainiih  S,  1867. 

2.  Want  of  excellence  or  dignity. 

"  Justly  tbe  price  of  worthJetme.u  tliey  paid." 

Pope:  Homer;  Uitutseu  Kxii,  tfL 

wor'-thy,  '  wor-thi,  "  wor-thlo.  a.  &  «. 

[Icel."  verdhugr  =  woitliy  ;  A.S.  wcordhig  =aa 
estate,  a  farm.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Having  worth  or  value;  valuable. 

;.  "  No  toorthier  than  the  d  ust  ' 

Shakeip. :  Jutiua  Vatar.  IIL  ]« 

2.  Valuable,  noble,  estimable. 

"  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service." 

ShakfM}'.     Tempett,  i.  ti 

3.  Deserving  of  i>raise  ;  excellent. 

**  Endowed  with  wort7<v qualities." 

Shakesp  :  7'w  ■  (iriitirmm,  v.  4. 

4.  Deserving ;  such  as  nu  liU ;  having 
equivalent  qualities  or  value,  in  a  good  as 
well  as  a  bad  sense.  Oft«n  followed  by  o/ be- 
fore the  thine;  deserved  or  compared  ;  gome- 
times  by  that,  sometimes  by  an  indnitivc,  and 
sometimes  by  an  accusntive. 

"  More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  tliee." 

Shiikr»/:  .'  &3tin9t  in. 

*  5.  Well  deserved ;  in  a  good  as  well  as  In 
a  bad  sense. 

"  Do1d2  toorthy  veuceance  on  thyself. * 

.Sluiktip.-   Rirhard  lll.,\.%. 

*  6.  Well-founded ;  legitimate,  rightful, 
Justifiable. 

"  A*  ioorthy  eaiue  I  h;*ve  to  fear." 

ShaKr.i:      Othelto.\\\.Z. 

*  7.  Fit;  suitable:  couvenient;  proper; 
having  qualities  suited  to. 

"  It  is  more  wnrtha  to  leap  tu  ourselves, 
Tbaii  Urr^-  till  lb.-y  i.ush  us." 

ShaktJ^.  :  Juliut  C<Mtar,  T.  L 


bSil,  bo^;  p^t.  J6xkrl;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  ag 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion :=  shun;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.   -olons,  -tlooa,  -sions 


expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -H^ 
~  shus.    -hie,  HUe»  Ac.  =  bf  1,  d^ 
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B,  As  substantive : 

•  1,  Anything  of  worth  or  excellence. 

"  Id  hrrfaircbeek 
Where  Beveral  worthies  make  oue  dignity." 

Shakesp.  :  Lot>e'i  Labour's  Lo»t,  W.  8. 

2.  A  person  of  eminent  worth  ;  a  person 
distinguished  for  useful  or  estimable  qualities. 
(Sometimes  used  ironically.) 

'■  At  these  seuouB  did  tlieae  viUlaot  trorthiei  watch 
him  III,  fttitl  did  still  guiitmuJiUy  (usault  him."— Cun. 
t/an:  Pilgrim't  ProgreU,  pt  ii. 

3.  A  term  applied  humorously  or  colloqui- 
ally to  a  local  celebrity ;  a  character ;  an 
eccentric. 

TI  Tht  Nine  Worthies :  [Nine,  H  (5)]. 

WOr'-tlxy,  v.t.  [Worthy,  a.]  To  render 
worthy  ;  to  exalt  into  a  hero  ;  to  aggrandise. 

"  He  conjunct  tripp'd  me  behind: 
And  put  upou  him  such  a  deal  of  niao. 
That  trorfAied  him."  Shakeip.:  Lear  II.  2. 

•  Woat,  pr.  t.  of  V,    [Wit,  v.] 

•  wot,  •  wote,  v.t.  or  i.    [Wit,  v.]    To  know. 

"  And  uuw.  hrethreD,  I  toot  that  through  Ignorance 
ye  did  it.  — ^c«  iii.  17. 

WOUd,  5.     [Weld  (1).J 
W^uld  (l  silent),  pret.  of  v.     [Will,  r.J 
would-be,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  oiij.  :  Wishing  to  be  or  appear ; 
vainly  pretending  to  lie. 

"  A  umuldbt  sjitirlst.  &  hired  buffoou." 

Bi/ron  :  Snglish  Bard*  &  Scotch  /ifuUvreri. 

*  B,  As  subst. :  A  vain  pretender;  one  who 
affects  or  wishes  to  appear  something  which 
be  is  not. 

"  A  dozen  would-ie'i  of  the  modern  day." 

Cowper:  ConverMation  €12. 

*  would' -ing  (l  silent),  s.  [Eng.  would  ;  -ing.} 
Emotion  of  desire;  propension,  incliuation, 
velleity. 

"As  well  as  to  contlnoe  the  wou/din^i  of  theeplrit" 
—nainrrujnd. 

*  would -ing-ness  (J  silent),  s.  [Eng.  would- 
ing';  -ii«ss.]    Willingness,  desire,  inclination. 

Woulfe,    s.      [For  etym.   and  def.  see  com- 
pound. ] 
Woulfe's  bottle,  s. 

Ckem. :  A  bottle  with  two  or  more  apertures, 
Intended  for  tlie  generation  of  gases  or  for 
cleansing  the  same  by  allowing  theui  to  pass 
through  certain  .solutions  contained  in  the 
bottle.  The  apertures  are  fitted  with  per- 
forated corks  through  which  are  passed  glass 
tubes  arranged  in  the  manner  most  suitable 
for  the  particular  operation  to  which  the 
bottle  may  be  applied.  The  bottle  was  in- 
vented by  and  named  after  Peter  Woulfe, 
F.R.S.,  a'London  chemist,  who  died  in  1806.1 

wdund,  *  wounde,  s.  [A.S.  vmnd,  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wond,  wonde  ;  Icel.  vnd  {(or  vund) : 
Dan.  vunde ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ivunta  ;  Ger.  wundc 
=  a  wound,  iwirid  =  wounded;  Goth,  wiinds 
=  wounded.  Formed  from  the  pa.  par.  of 
the  strong  verb  signifying  "  to  fight,"  or 
"suffer,"  represented  in  A.S.  by  winnan=^ 
to  strive,  to  fight,  to  suffer ;  pa.  par.  wnnnen. 
{Skeat.)^ 

1.  A  breach  or  rupture  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
of  an  animal  caused  by  violence,  or,  in  surgi- 
cal phrase,  a  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  occasioned  by  ex- 
ternal violence,  and  attended  with  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  bleeding.  Wounds  aie  clas- 
aifled  as  follows : 

(1)  Cuts,  incisions,  or  incised  wounds,  pro- 
duced by  sharp-edged  instruments. 

(2)  Stabs  or  punctured  wounds,  made  by 
the  thrusts  of  pointed  weapons. 

(3)  Contused  wounds,  produced  by  the  vio- 
lent application  of  hard,  blunt,  obtuse  bodies 
to  the  soft  parts. 

(4)  Lacerated  wounds,  in  which  there  is 
tearing  or  laceration,  as  by  some  rough  in- 
strument. 

(5)  Gunshot  wounds. 

(6)  Poisoned  wounds,  wounds  complicated 
with  the  introduction  of  some  poison  or 
venom  into  the  part. 

"  Where  shaxp  the  pang,  aud  mortal  is  the  wound.' 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xiil.  719. 

^  Wounds  which  have  severed  only  muscles 
and  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  connected 
with  them  heal  more  easily  than  those  which 
affKtrt  the  tendons.  As  a  rule  wounds  made 
by  a  sharp  weapon  or  instrument  heal  more 
qnickly  than  bruises  produced  by  the  blow  of 


a  weapon  which  is  blunt;  as,  for  instance,  a 
club.  When  an  artery  is  severed,  bright  red 
blood  is  ejected  by  spurts  ;  when  a  vein  is  cut, 
dark  blood  comes  forth  more  slowly.  In 
either  case  nature  makes  immediate  ett'orts  to 
repair  the  injury.  Even  in  tlie  case  of  an 
artery,  the  blood  after  a  time  tends  to  flow 
less  freely,  and  an  external  coagulum  to  be 
formed  which  ultimately  stops  its  ell'usion. 
The  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood,  to  bring  together  the  severed 
portions  of  a  vessel  and  keep  them  together 
till  nature  re-unites  them,  using  appliances 
to  prevent  the  access  of  the  atmosplieric  air 
with  its  myriads  of  germs.  In  unfavourable 
cases  tetanus  results,  or  pyaemia,  or  both. 

2.  Any  injiu"y  to  the  bark  and  wood  of 
a  tree,  or  of  the  bark  and  substance  of  other 
plants. 

3.  Any  hurt,  pain,  or  injury:  as,  a  "ivound 
to  credit  or  reputation.  Especially  applied 
to  the  pangs  of  love. 

"  And  givea  onr  heart  a  vound  that  nothing  beala.' 
Cowper :  Death  of  Damotu 

wound-rocket,  s. 

Bot. :  B'jrbarea  imlgaris.  So  named  because 
it  was  reputed  good  for  wounds. 

wound,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  vmndian,  from  vmnd 

=  a  wound.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hurt  by  violence  ;  to  inflict  a  wound 
on ;  to  cut,  slash,  atab,  or  lacerate ;  to 
damage;  to  injure. 

"  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgreaslous."— /laiaft 
lilL  5. 

•  2.  Applied  to  senseless  or  inanimate 
things. 

"  The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  %pound$. 
S?iaJcesp.  :  Venut  i  Adonu,  2€7. 

3.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of;  to  pain. 

"  When  ye  sin  against  the  weaker  brethren  and 
wound  their  we.ik  conscieuces  ye  sin  against  Christ." 
1  CorintfiianM  viil,  12. 

B,  IntraTis. :  To  inflict  hurt,  or  injure, 
either  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense. 

"  Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

Pope:  Satires.  203.     (Prol.) 

W^Und,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Wind  (2),  v.] 

"  WOUnd'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  wound,  v. ;  -able.] 
Cajiable  of  being  wounded  ;  liable  to  be 
wounded  ;  vulnerable. 


w6und'-ed,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [Wound,  v.]    [Ge- 
neva-convention.] 

wound' -er,  s.     [Eng.  wound,  v.;  -er.]    One 
who  or  that  which  wounds. 

*  w6und'-i-ly,  adv.    [Bug.  woundy  ; -ly.]    To 
a  woundy  degree  ;  excessively. 

"  Richard  Penlake  repeatwl  the  vow, 
For  weundili/  sick  wna  he." 

Southey.    {Annandate.) 

wound' -ing,  pr.  paJ".,  a-,  &  s.     [Wound,  p.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Hurt,  injury,  wound. 

"  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young 
man  to  my  hurt." — Oenesis,  iv.  23, 

*  wound'-less,  a,     [Eng.  wound,  s. ;  -less.] 

1.  Without  a  wound ;  free  from  hurt  or 
injury  ;  unwounded. 

"  And  some  who,  graap'd  by  those  that  die. 
Sink  woundtess  with  them." 

Moore.   nre-%K>rthipptr$. 

2.  Unwounding;  harmless. 

"  Not  a  dart  fell  woundl^u  there," 

Southc!/ .  Joan  of  Arc,  Tlil. 

3.  Invulnerable. 

"  Hit  the  teoundi€»t  air."      ShaJcesp. :  ffanUet,  It.  1. 

wound' -wort,  s.     [Eng.  woumi,  s.,  and  wort 
(1).] 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Staehys  (q.v.) ;  specif, 
S.  germanica,  the  soft  downy  leaves  of  which 
were  used  instead  of  lint  for  dressing  wounds 
(Prior).  (2)  Anthyllis  Vulneraria.  (3)  Soli- 
dago  Virgaurea.  (4)  Chrysanthemum  Leitcan- 
thevinm.  (5)  Symphytum  o^fficinaU  {Britten  £ 
Holland). 

wound'-wortli,  s.     [Woundwort  (?).] 

But. :  Liabum  Broumei. 

*  wound' -y,  a.     [Eng.  wound,  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Causing  or  inflicting  wounds. 

"  A  boy  that  shoots 
From  ladiea*  eyes  auch  mortal  woundv  darts." 

Bood:  Low. 


2.  Excessive  (sometimes  used  adverbially). 

"  TIb  a  woundy  hindrance  to  a  poor  man  that  Um 
by  hie  labour."— i'Ai(r.i/tye. 

wou'-r^-li,  woo'-ra-ri,  woo'-ra-ll, 
woo'-ra-ly,  woo  -ra-ra,  s.    [Ourari.] 

wove,  pret.  or  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Weave.] 

wove  (or  woven)  paper,  s.  Writing 
paper  made  by  hand  in  a  wiie  gauze  mould,  in 
which  the  wires  cross  each  other  as  in  a  woven 
fabric,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  paper  pre- 
sents a  uniform  appearance,  being  without 
water-mark  and  a]»])arently  without  lines. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  machine-made  paper 
presenting  the  same  appearance. 

woven  (as  wov'n),  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Weave.] 

WcJtst,  e^clam.  [From  the  sound  made.]  An 
exclamation  of  pleasure  or  wonder.    (Scotch.) 

"  And,  wow.  Tarn  eaw  an  unco  sight  I" 

Bumi  .■  Tarn  o'  Shant^r. 

wow-wow,  S. 

Zool. :  The  Silvery  Gibbon  (q.v.).  So  named 
from  its  cry. 

"  wowe,  v.t.  or  i.    [Woo.] 

WiJ^f,  a.  [Cf.  A.S.  wdjian  =  to  dote,  to  rave  ; 
Icel.  i!dfiur  =  &  stammering,  a  being  confused.] 
Wayward ;  wild  ;  unreclaimed  ;  disordered  in 
intellect.    (Scotch.) 

"  Wousf—f,  wee  bit  by  the  East  Nook  or  aae ;  It  'a  a 
commou  case— the  ae  hiklf  of  the  warld  thuiks  th6 
tither  daft'— Scott ;  RedgauntUt,  ch.  viii 

*  wox,  *  wox'-en,  pa.  par.  of  V.    [Wax,  r.] 

*  WOZe,  pret.  ofv.     [Wax,  v.] 

Initial  w  is  always  silent  before  r* 

wr&ck  (\\  *  wracke,  *  wrak,  s.  [The  same 
word  as  wreck  (q.v.)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  wrak  = 
a  wreck,  cracked,  broken  ;  Icel.  rek  (for  vrek), 
reki  =  anything  drifted  or  driven  ashore,  from 
reka  (for  vreka)  =  to  drive ;  Dan.  vrag  —  wreck ; 
Sw.  vrak  =  wreck,  refuse,  h-ash.J 

*  1.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks, 
or  by  the  force  of  the  waves ;  wreck  ;  ship- 
wreck. 

"  Seamen  parting  In  a  general  terack. 
When  first  the  looseuiug  planks  begin  to  crack." 
Dryden  :  2  Conquest  of  Granada,  Hi. 

•  2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"  Hence  ^rew  the  general  wrack  and  ma«»acre." 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  \'I.,  i.  1. 

3.  Sea-weed  thrown  ashore.     [Sea'WRACK.] 

wrack-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Grasswrack  (q.v,). 

wr&ck  (2),  s.  [Rack  (4),  a.]  A  thin,  flying 
cloud  ;  a  rack. 

wr&ck,  r.(.     [Wrack  (1),  s.] 

'  1.  To  destroy  by  the  force  of  the  waves  ; 
to  wreck. 

"  Supposing  that  they  saw  the  Duke's  ship  wraeW." 
Ih-yden  :  Tempett.  L 

2.  To  tease,  to  vex,  to  torment. 

"  I'll  croBS  him,  and  wrack  him.  until  I  heartbreak 
him."        Burns:   W hat  Can  a  young  Lauie  f 

*  wracke,  5.    [Wrack  (l),  s.] 

*  wr^Ck-ffiil,  a.  [Eng.  wrack  (1),  s.  ;  -full.] 
Ruinous,  destructive. 

"  what  wanton  horrors  marked  their  wrackful  path  1" 
Scott:  Don  Roderick,  tL    (Cone) 

*  wr^k'-some,  a.  [Eng.  wrack  (1),  b.  ; 
■sonu.]    Destructive,  ruinous. 

'■  Bring  the  wrackaome  engine  to  their  wall."* 

Hudson  :  Judith  ii.  KL 

t  wrack'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  wrack  (1),  s.,  and 

wort.  ] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Fucus.    (PaMon.) 

*  wrale,  *  wray,  v.t.    [A.S.  wreg'an.] 

1.  To  betray,  to  discover. 

2.  To  accuse. 

*  wral'-er,  *  wrel-er,   *  wray -or,  $. 

[Wkaie.]    a  traitor;  an  accuser. 

wralk,  5.     [Wrack  (1).]    (Scotch.) 

wraiu,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    [See  compound.] 

wrain-bolt,  s.    [Wring-bolt.] 

wraln-Bta£^  s.    [Wring-staff.] 

wraith,  warth.  s.  [icel.  vordhr,  gen. 
rardltat'  =  a  guardian,  from  mrdfta=to  guard  ; 
cogn.  with  Eng.  ward  (q.v.).]   An  apparition ; 


file,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  lather;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  wb&,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  giiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    S9,  ce  ^  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


wrang— wreak 
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the  ghost  of  a  person  appearing  before  death. 
(Scotch.) 

"  She  WM  uncertAtii  If  It  were  tli«  glp»y.  or  htr 
vraith."—Scotl :   Ouy  Manncritxg,  ch.  x. 

wrang,  prtt.  of  v.     [Wring.] 

wrang,  adv.^  o.,  &  s.    IWrono,  a.]    {Scotch.) 

wran'-gle,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  frequent,  from  wring, 
formed  from  wrang,  pa.  t.  of  A.S.  wHngajx.  = 
to  press.  Thus  the  original  sense  was  to  keep 
on  pressing,  to  urge,  and  heuce,  to  argue 
vehemently ;  cf.  Dau.  vringU  —  to  twist,  to 
entangle.] 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  Jispute  or  argue  angrily  and  noisily; 
to  quarrel  peevishly  or  noisily ;  to  brawl, 

'•  To  wrangle  about  bllla  for  the  iDcloalng  of  moon.* 
—Macaulay  :  HitU  Eng.,  ch.  xlx. 

*  2.  To  engage  in  discussion  and  disputation  ; 
to  argue,  to  debate ;  hence  formerly  iu  some 
universities,  to  dispute  publicly ;  to  defend  or 
oppose  a  thesis  by  argument. 

"  B.  Trans.  :  To  involve  in  contention, 
quarrel,  or  dispute. 

wr^ln'-gle,  s.  tWRANOLE,  v.]  An  angry  and 
noisy  dispute  or  quaiTel ;  an  altercation. 

"The  giving  the  priest  ft  right  to  the  title,  would 
produce  lawsuit*  and  »orangle4."—SiDift. 

Wr&n'-gler,  «.     [Eng.  wranglie),  v.  ;  -erJl 

*  1.  One  who  wrangles  or  disputes ;  a  de- 
bater, a  discusser. 

"  I  bom  to  Mt  the  Imprison'd  v/ranglcrt  free." 

Cowper  :  Tatk,  Jv.,  84. 

S.  An  angry  or  noisy  disputant ;  a  brawler. 

"  Wra'igUrt  and  yrefull  folke  should  not  b«  iadgea 
•ner  the  iteaiblt-'—Oolden  Bo/c€,  l«t.  13. 

*  3.  An  opponent,  an  adversary. 

**  He  hath  mftde  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler. 
That  all  the  courta  of  France  will  be  diaturb'd 
With  chacas."  Shaketp.  :  Eenry  V.,  i,  2. 

4.  At  Cambridge  University,  the  name  given 
to  those  who  are  placed  in  the  first  class  in 
the  Ilrst  or  elementary  portion  of  the  public 
examination  for  honours  in  pure  and  mixed 
mathematics,  commonly  called  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos,  those  placed  in  the  second 
class  being  known  as  Senior  Optiraes,  and 
tliose  in  the  third  class  as  Junior  Optimes. 
Up  to  and  including  the  year  1SS2,  the 
■tudent  who  took  absolutely  the  first  place 
in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  used  to  be  termed 
Senior  Wrangler;  those  who  came  next  to 
him  being  second,  third,  foiuth,  &c.,  wran- 
glers. Since  then  the  title  has  been  given  to 
the  student  who  takes  the  first  ]>lace  in  part 
I.  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  public  disputations,  in  which 
candidates  for  degrees  were  formerly  required 
to  exhibit  their  powers. 

Wr&u'-gler-Bhip,  5.  [Eng.  wrangUr;  -ship.] 
In  OanibridgeUniversity,  tlielionour  conferred 
on  those  who  are  placed  in  the  list  of 
wranglers. 

Wr&n'-gle-some,  o.  [Eng.  wrangU ;  -somt.] 
Quarrelsome,  contentious.    (Prov.) 

Wr&n'-gling, pr.  par.,  a.,  &  <.     (Wranqlk,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
ttie  verb). 
C*  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  debate  ;  a  discussion. 

"  The  disputatioDB  at  Oxford  are  now  indeed  merely 
formal;  but  the  un-anglingt  at  Cuiubridge  stiU  cou- 
tlnue."— inox;  Winter  Evmingt,  Even.  70. 

2.  Noisy  quarrelling  or  dispute  ;  altercation. 

"  Wrangling  soon  chaneea  a  home  to  belt' 

Long/ellov  :  Annie  of  Tharaif. 

WT&h'-lslG,  V.i.    [Rankle.]    To  rankle. 

••  Yet  th'  idward  touch  that  wounded  honour  bears. 
Beats  closely  wrankling,  and  can  linil  uo  ense." 

Daniel :  CivU   fVart,  iii. 

Wr&p  (1),  wrappe,  v.t.  [Formed  by  meta- 
thesis from  warp  (q.v.),  the  sense  being  due, 
probably  to  the  folding  together  of  a  fishing- 
net  ;  cf.  Icel.  imrp  =^  the  cast  of  a  net ;  varpa 
=  a  cast,  also  the  net  itself;  Sw.  dial,  varpa 
:=  a  fine  herring-net.] 

1.  To  wind  or  fold  together ;  to  arrange  so 
AS  to  cover  something.  (Generally  with 
about,  round,  or  the  like.) 

"  The  nankin  .  .  .  wrapped  together  in  %  place  bj 
\tK\L"—John  XX.  7. 

2.  To  envelop,  to  muffle ;  to  cover  with 
something  thrown  or  wound  round.  (Fre- 
quently with  up.) 

"  Weapons  trrapped  about  with  llnea." 

Shaketp.  :  Titu4  Andronicut,  It.  1 


3,  To  envelop,  to  surround. 

"  Wrapping  thy  cliffs  In  purple  glow," 

Scoff .-  Ladjf  uf  the  Luke,  UL  M. 

4.  To  conceal  by  involving  or  enveloping  ; 
to  hide  in  a  mass  of  dilfereiit  character ;  to 
cover  up  or  involve  generally. 

"  IjiuirtitAMy  wrapp'd  In  two-fold  ulght" 

Wordsworth  :  Sonnet*  to  Liberty. 

*  wrap-rasoal,  >.  An  old  term  for  a 
coarse  over-coat. 

"  wr&p  (2),  v.t.  [A  misspelling  for  rap.]  [Rap 
(:'),  1-]  To  snatch  up,  to  transport;  6o  put 
in  an  ecstacy. 

"  Wrapped  in  amase,  the  raatroua  wildly  stare." 

I>ryden  .    Virgil ;  ^^leid  t.  MO. 

wr&pt  s.  (Wrap(1),  r.l  An  article  of  dress 
iuteuded  to  bo  wrapped  rouml  a  person  on  a 
journey,  &c.  ;  a  wrapper.  In  the  plural  ai>- 
plied  collectively  to  all  coverings,  in  adiiitiou 
to  the  usual  clothing,  used  as  a  defence  against 
the  weather,  as  cloaks,  shawls,  rugs,  &c 

"  For  the  la«t  Hve  or  six  days  we  have  been  looking 
to  our  tux«  and  wrapt."— Field.  Feb.  26,  ISSa. 

•  wr&p'-page  (age  as  ig),  *.  (Eng.  wrop(l), 
v.  ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  wrapping. 

"  Odd  things  are  met  with  In  the  papen  used 
by  Blioplceeptrs  for  wrappage." — Mvrtimer  Collint: 
ThoughU  in  My  Garden,  1.  187. 

2.  That  which  wraps,  or  envelops  ;  a  cover- 
ing, a  wrapper. 

"  Under  what  thousRod  gold  wrappaffeM  and  cloaks 
of  darkness  Royalty  must  Involve  Itself."— Coriyi*.' 
French  RevoL,  pu  11..  bk.  ill.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  Something  wrapped  up  ;  a  parcel. 

"This  paper  wrappage  was  taken  on  hy  train  to 
Staly bridge.^— Z>ai/v  Telegraph.  Nov.  19,  18B3. 

WT&p'-per,  s.    [Eng.  wrap  (1),  t.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped  or 
inclosed  ;  tliat  which  is  wrapped  round  any- 
thing ;  an  envelope,  an  outer  covering. 

"  My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs 
closed  together  by  so  many  wrappert.  that  I  looked 
like  an  Egyptian  uiMinmy."  ~-  Addiion:  Spectator, 
No.  90. 

3.  A  loose  over  or  upper  garment ;  applied 
sometimes  to  a  lady's  dressing-gown  or  the 
like,  and  sometimes  to  a  loose  overcoat. 

"  I  quickly  found  that  Nltella  passed  her  time  be- 
tween finery  and  dirt,  and  was  always  in  a  wrapper. 
nightcap,  and  slippers,  when  she  was  not  decorated 
for  immediate  show. "—Aam6(«r,  No.  lis. 

wrap'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Wrap  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  designed  for  wrapping 
or  covering  :  as,  wrapping  paper. 

C.  As  sT.ibst. :  That  in  which  anything  is 
wrapped ;  a  wrapper. 

wr&sse,  s.    [Wei.  gwrachen  y  mor.J 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  family 
Labrid®  (q.v.). 

"  The  wraitet  are  a  large  family  of  littoral  flshea."— 
OUnther :  Study  qf  Fithet,  p.  635. 

2.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  genus 
Labrus  (q.v.).  The  general  fonn  of  the  body 
resembles  that  of  the  perch,  except  that  the 
back  is  straighter ;  there  is  a  single  long  dor- 
sal, and  the  ventrals  are  placed  under  the 
pectoral* ;  coloration  usually  very  brilliant ; 


BALLAN   WRASSE. 

f!«8h  of  Tcry  little  value  for  food.  The  Wrasses 
frequent  rocky  shores,  usually  going  iu  small 
shoals,  and  often  concealing  themselves  under 
seaweed.  They  feed  on  small  Crustacea,  mol- 
luscs, and  marine  worms.  There  are  many 
species  on  the  European  and  north  African 
shores.  The  United  Status  bus  related  genera. 
The  young  fish  differ  from  adult  Bpecimens  iu 
having  the  prffioperculum  serrated. 

*  x^ra8-t©l-er,  s.    [Wrastle.J    A  wrestler. 

"  The  best  wratteler  that  ever  here  cam." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.-Sao.    (ProL) 


wraa -tie  (tie  a:i  ^1),  i.     [Wrestle.]    {Prov.) 

wratU.  *  wratUthe.   "  wrotli,  "  wrothe, 

«.  i  u,  [O.  Ni)rUiumbrlan  wruuiiio,  wrcedhdho 
=  wratli;  A.&  irrdtiA  =  wrathful ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  tT«i/,  from  vrtti  =  wrathful ;  IceL  reidhi 
(for  vreidhi),  from  reidr  =  wrathfuL] 

A.  As  substaiUive : 

1.  Violent  anger;  vehement  exasperation  of 
indignation. 

"  Achillea'  wrath,  \o  Oreeoe  the  direful  sprtug, 
Uf  woes  uuuuubered,  Ueaveuly  goddeaa,  sitig  I 
Pope :  Bomer ;  Iliad  i.  L 

•  2.  Rage,  extreme    passion ;    impetuosity. 
(Applied  to  things.) 

■■They  are  In  the  very  wrath  of  lore."— 3Aa*«ip. | 
At  You  Lite  H.  v.  2. 

"3.  The  etTects  of  anger;  the  just  punish- 
ment of  an  oftence  or  crime. 

"  He  Is  the  niluUt«r  of  Ood  a  revenger  to  •twrnt* 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evlL*— Aomanj  xiU.  4. 

B.  As  wlj.:    Wroth,  wrathful;    violently 
angry. 

"  Klasfl  me,  QUod  she,  we  ben  no  leiiger  wrath.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  6.B22. 

*  wrath*  v.t.  &  i.  IA.S.  wrddhian.]  [Wrath,  «.J 

A.  Trans. :   To  make  wrath  or  wrathful ; 
to  anger. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  be  or  become  wrath  or 
angry. 


*  wrath'-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  wrath;  -en.]  To 
make  wra'th  or  wrathful. 

••  1  wol  not  wrathen  him,  so  Dint«  1  thrlTe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  IT.OMl 

wrath'-ful,  •  wrath'-full,  •  wrotb-fuUjo, 

a.    [Eng.  wrath,  s. ;  -full.] 

1,  Full  of  wrath  ;  violently  angry  ;  greatly 
Incensed. 

"  Destined  by  the  wrathful  gods  to  die." 

Dryden :  t'irgU  ;  ^neid  li  ITS. 

2.  Proceeding  or  springing  from  wrath  ;  ttS' 
pressive  of  or  characterized  oy  wrath. 

*'  Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look." 

fope .'  Somer  ;  Jliad  v.  1,09L 

•3.  Wielded  with  fury. 

"Like  lightning  swift  the  tworVW  falchion  flew." 
Pope :  Homer .-  Iliad  x.  621. 

wrath- fal - Ij^,  •  wrathe - ful - ly,  adv, 
[Eng.  wrathful;  -ly.]  In  a  wrathful  manner; 
with  violent  anger  or  indignation  ;  furious^y. 

"  And,  gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wralhfiUly: 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  Ht  for  the  gods.' 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Ctttar,  11  L 

wrath'- fol-ness,  *  wrath-fol-nesse,  t. 

[Eng.  wrathful;    -n^ss.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  wrathful ;  wrath. 

"  Wratt^futneu  Is  Toyded  out,  and  gentlenei  and 

mekenes  is  Instede   thereof  InhutiL"— Udai :    Lu^e. 

(Pwf.) 

wrath '-i-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  wrathy;  -ly.]  With 
great  auger ;  wrathfully.    (fioUoq.) 

*  wrath'-ing,  •  wrathth-yng,  s.  [Eng. 
wrath;  -ing.]  The  act  of  making  wrath  or 
angry ;  provocation. 

"  Wyll  yhe  hardne  youre  hertls,  as  in  wraththynff, 
lyk  the  dal  of  temptaciouu  in  the  desert."— H'jrcf^ir* : 
BtbrewtUL  t, 

*  wrath'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wrath,  s. ;  -las,]  Free 
from  wrath  or  anger. 

"  Before  fall  feet  so  sheep  and  lloua  lay. 
Fearless  and  wrathleu.  while  thoy  heard  him  play.' 
Waller ;  Of  the  Cvunieu  qf  Carlitle. 

wrath'-y,  a.  [Eng.  wrath,  s.  ;  -y.]  Very 
angry  or  wrath.    {Colloq.) 

*  wrawe,  *  wraw,  o.  [Probably  connected 
with  wrath.]    Angry,  peevish,  cross,  wrath. 


•wrawl,  *wrall,  *wraule»  v.i.  (Dan. 
x'raale  =  to  bawl,  to  roar;  vraU~to  cry,  to 
weep,  to  moan.]  To  cry  as  a  cat ;  to  waul,  tp 
whine,  to  moan. 

"  Cat*  that  wrawling  still  did  cry." 

Spenter :  F.  ft.,  VI.  xti.  IT. 

•wraw'-ness,  *wraw-neiwe,  s.  [Eng. 
teraw  ;  -jiess.]    Peevishness,  frowardness. 

•'  He  doth  all  things  with  annoye,  and  with  wraw- 
netse,  slaknesse,  and  excuaatlon,  with  Idelnesae  and 
nnluflt.*— C7(auc«r.-  Parton'i  Tale. 

"wray,  *wrey.  v.t.     (A.S.   vfregan.]     [Bb- 

wray.]    To  betray,  to  disclose. 

ly  eon! 

Chaucer:  C.  f.,  «.»4 

wreak  (1),  •wreck,  'wreked'a.  t  'wrak, 
wreaked,  pa.  par.  wreaked,  "  wreken,  •  wroke, 


boil,  bo^ ;  po^t»  j6^1 ;  oat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^t.    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -(loa,  -9loa=  shun,   -oioos,  -tioos,  -sions  -  shiis,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  ==  bel,  d^L 
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■wreak— wren 


*vroJ:en),  v.t.  [A.S.  ■ufrecan=- to  wreak  re- 
venge, to  punish,  orig.  to  drive,  to  urge,  to 
impel  (pa,  t.  wrcec,  pa.  par.  wreceri);  cngu.  witli 
Dut.  lareken  =:  to  avenge  ;  leel.  reka  (for  vreka) 
=  to  ilrive,  to  thrust,  to  repel,  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  ;  Sw.  vrdka  =  to  reyect,  to  refuse,  to 
throw  ;  Ger.  rocften.  =  to  avenge  ;  Goth,  wrikan 
=  to  wreak  vengeance  on,  to  pei-secute.  From 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  urgeo  =  to  press,  to  urge 
on.]    [Wkack,  Wreck,  Wretch.] 

L  To  execute,  to  inflict ;  to  hurl  or  drive. 

"  Wreai  my  veugeaiice  on  oue  guilty  land  " 

Pope:  Homer ;  Iliad  xviil.  430. 

t2.  To  revenge. 

"On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother'i  rfeath." 

Pope:  Homer:  Jliadlx.6%i. 

*3.  To  avenge. 

"Of  faU  Edlik  (ayr  wild  he  hira  vreke-' 

Robert  d«  iirunne,  p.  it. 

•wreak  (2),  r./.     [Reek.]    To  care,  to  reek. 

"  [Be]  UtUe  torvaks  to  find  the  way  to  heav'n 
By  doing  deedaof  boaijitallty." 

Sha>cesp. :  At  Fou  Like  It.  11.  4. 

•wreak,  *wreche,  *  wreke,  s.   [A.S.  wrac, 
twocu  =  revenge,  punishment.]    [Wreak,  v.] 
L  Revenge,  vengeance. 

"And  whfit  an  If 
His  sorrow  have  so  overwlielm'd  hia  vrita. 
Shall  we  \ye  thua  afflicted  iu  his  wrtuiks, 
Uis  fits,  hla  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness?" 

Shakerp.  :  Titui  Andronictti,  It.  *. 

S.  Furious  passion  ;  resentment,  fury. 
"  For  in  the  holy  temple  hAve  I  sworn 
WrfloJtof  his  villftjiiy.  ' 

G.  Peele :  David  <£  Bethtabe, 

•  wreak'-er,  5.    [Eng.  wreak  (l),  v. ;  -<r.]    An 

avenger. 

"  And  of  onr  bones  some  vn-eaker  may  there  sprinpr,* 
Surrey:   Virgil;  .Sneidiv. 

•  wreak'-fal,  *  wreke- fal,  a.   [Eng.  im-cofc, 

8. ;  -/vdl.]     Revengeful,  angry. 

"  Working  wreakfuX  vengeance  on  thy  foes." 

Shaketp. :  TUiu  Androniexu,  T.  L 

•wreak'-less»  a.     [Eng.  wrmk  (2),  v.  ;  •less.l 
Careless,  reckless. 

"  So  flies  the  wreaklett  shepherd  from  the  wolf." 
Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI..  v.  & 

wreatb,  'wreathe,    s.      [A. 8.  wrikdh  —  B. 
twisted  band,  a  bandage,  from  wrddh  pa.  t. 
ct  wridhan  =  to  writhe,  to  twist.]    [Writhe.] 
L  OrdiTiary  Language : 
X,  Something  twisted  or  curled. 

"  He  ...  of  bis  tortuoua  train 
Corled  many  a  wanton  wreath  tu  sight  of  Eve." 

MUton  :  P.  I.,  i  X.  BIT. 

2.  A  garland,  a  chaplet ;  an  ornamental 
bandage  to  be  worn  on  the  head, 

"A  myrtle  tereathe  she  wore," 

Congreve:  Ovid  ;  Art  of  Love,  lii. 

IL  Utr. :  The  roll 
or  cliaplet  above 
the  helmet,  on 
which  the  crest  is 
usually  borne.  It 
is  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  the  twisted 
garland  of  cloth  by 
which  the  knightly 
crest  was  affixed  or 
held  to  the  helmet 
in  inediEBval  times, 
and  was  formed  of 
two  colors,  being 
those  of  the  prin- 
cipal colors  of  the 
amis,  which  are 
twisted  alternate- 
ly. Wreaths  may  wreaths. 
also  be  circular, 
but  the  straight  wreath  is  the  more  common. 

wreath-sheU,  s. 

Zool. ;  Tlie  same  as  Screw-shell  (q.v.). 

wreathe,  wreath,  v.t  &  u    [Wreath,  «.] 
A«  Transitive  : 
•  L,  To  writhe,  to  twist,  to  curL 

■  Td  ttreath  In  apirea  my  body  ronnd." 

Oaff :  Aclieioui  i  HercuUt. 

2.  To  form  into  a  wreath ;  to  make  or 
fashion  by  twining,  twisting,  or  winding  the 
parts  of  together. 

"  Art-und  her  forehead  that  shinea  ao  bright 
They  wreathe  a  wreath  of  rosea  white." 

Praed :  Legend  oftha  Ih-achenfel*. 

3.  To  entwine,  to  intertwine,  to  interweave ; 
to  wind  or  twine  togetJier. 

"  Cables    braided    threefold  .  .  .   together   wreathed 
iHre,"  Surreg.-  Paraphrase  on  £(xltt.,  c  1». 

4.  To  surround  with  a  wreath  or  with  any- 
thing twisted  or  twined;  to  twist,  twine,  or 
fold  round. 

"  For  thee  she  feeds  h«r  hair. 
And  with  thy  winding  Ivy  wreathes  her  lance. 

Dry  den.     {Todd.) 


5.  To  surround  or  encircle,  as  a  wreath  or 
garland  does ;  to  form  or  become  a  wreath 
round ;  to  en{;iri;le. 

"  In  the  Dowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl 
Fell  adders  hiss."  Prior:  Plcature,  140. 

B,  Inlnuis.  :  To  be  interwoven  or  in* 
twined ;  to  twine. 

"  Go  1  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow— 
Gray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them." 

Byron :  To  BeUhaztar. 

wreathed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Wreathe.] 
A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
"R,  As  adjective: 
L  Formed  into  a  wreath  or  curls ;  curling. 

**  a  clond  of  smoke. 
Wreath'd,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe." 

ThomMmi:  AutumJ^,  S2$. 

2.  Twisted,  convoluted. 

•'  Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 
Wordsworth  :  ilitoellaneouM  Sannats. 

wreathed-colnmn,  s. 

Arch. :  A  column  twisted  in  the  form  of  a 
screw. 

•  wreath' -en,  3>a.  par.  or  a.  [Wreathe.] 
Wreathed,  Iwisted,  intertwined  or  intertwin- 
ing. 

"  We  have  in  scripture  espresa  mention  'de  tortia 
ciiuibus,"  of  urreath«n  hair,  that  is  for  the  nonce, 
forced  to  curl." — Latimer. 

•  wreath'-less,  a,    [Eng.  wreath; -less.]  Des- 

titute of  a  wreath  or  wreaths. 

•  wreath'-Sr,  a.     [Eng.  wreath;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  or  surrounded  with  a  wreath  or 
wreaths ;  wreathed. 

"[Theyl  howl  about  tho  hills,  and  shake  the  wreathy 
apear."  Dryden:   Virgii;  .£neid  Iv.  43S. 

2.  Resembling  a  wreath,  forming  a  wreatlu 

'■  Around  bis  loius  the  verdaut  cincture  spreads. 
A  wreathy  foliage  and  coucoaling  shades." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odystey  vL  1&2. 

3.  Twisted,  curled,  spiral. 

"  That  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris, 
hath  «rr«affti/ spires." — Browne:  Vuigar  £rrouri,  bk. 
lil..  ch.  xxiiu 

wreck  (!),•  wrack  (l).ff.  [A-S.wr£EC  =  expul- 
sion, banishment,  misery,  from  wrwc,  pa. 
tense  of  urrecan  =  to  drive,  to  wreak  (q.v.) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  wrak  =  wreck ;  iorak  = 
broken;  IceL  rek  (for  vrek),  refci=  anything 
drifted  or  driven  ashore,  from  reka  =  tn  drive ; 
Dan.  vrag  =  wreck ;  Sw.  vrak  =  refu.se, 
trash,  wreck.  The  literal  sense  is  "that  which 
is  drifted  or  driven  ashore,"  hence,  it  I'ro- 
perly  means  pieces  of  ships  drifted  ashore, 
also  ic-rack  or  seaweed.  Wreck  and  tmrack  are 
doublets.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  destruction  of  a  ship  by  being  driven 
ashore,  dashed  against  rocks,  foundered  by 
stress  of  weather,  or  the  like  ;  shipwreck. 

2.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded ;  a  vessel 
dashed  against  rocks  or  land,  and  broken  or 
otherwise  destroyed,  or  totally  crippled  or 
injured  by  violence  or  fracture;  any  ship  or 
goods  driven  ashore,  or  found  deserted  at 
sea  in  an  unmanageable  condition ;  specif.,  iu 
law,  goods,  &c.,  which  after  a  shipwreck  have 
been  thrown  ashore  by  the  sea,  as  distiii- 
cuished  from  flotsam,  jetsum,  and  ligan  (see 
these  words).  Accordin^to  Euglibh  law.  poods 
cast  ashore  after  shipwreck  are  the  property  of 
the  crown,  or  in  some  cases  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  if  not  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day. 
Id  utlier  countries  the  laws  vary  as  to  owner- 
ship of  wreckage. 

3.  [Wrack,  (1).]    (Scotch.) 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Destruction  or  ruin  generally;  dissolu- 
tion, especially  by  violence. 

"  He  labour'd  In  hia  country's  lerec*." 

Hhakesp. :  Jtacbeth,  i.  3. 

2.  The  remains  of  anything  destroyed, 
mined,  fatally  injured,  or  wasted  away. 

"  Tliree  were  in  a  duugeou  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last** 

Byron  :  Prisoner  of  Chilton,  r.  1. 

TT  Receivers  of  wrecks  :  [Receiver,  H  (2)]. 
wreck-commission,  s. 

Law:  A  court  established  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  several  shipwrecks  which 
occur  from  time  to  time.  It  lirst  sat  Oct.  30, 
1876.     {English.^ 

wreck-free,  a,  E.-cempted  ft-om  the  for- 
feiture of  shipwrecked  goods  and  vessels,  as 
the  Cinque-ports — a  privilege  granted  to  them 
by  a  charter  of  Edward  1.     (English.) 

wreck-master,  s.    An  official  appointed 


to  take  charge  of  goods,  &c.,  cast  ashore  after 
a  shipwreck. 

*  wreck -threatening,  a.  Threaten- 
ing shipwreck  and  ruin,  {i^hakesp. ;  Kape  q/ 
Lucrece,  590.) 

wreck  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Wreck  (1),  ».] 
A.  Transitive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  destroy  or  cast  away,  as  a  vessel,  oy 
violence,  collision,  or  tlie  like  ;  to  destroy  by 
driving  against  the  sliore,  rocks,  &c. :  as,  The 
vessel  was  wrecked  off  this  coast, 

2.  To  cause  to  suffer  shipwreck. 

"  Wneked  on  the  very  Island  we  but  a  few  days 
before  bo  ardeutly  wished  to  tte  tL'—Cook :  Secmd 
Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  r. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  destroy,  to  pull  to  pieces. 

2.  To  ruin  or  destroy  generally ;  to  ruin  the 
prospects  of. 

*  S*  Intrans. :  To  suffer  ^vreck  or  ruin  ;  to 
be  shipwrecked. 

"  Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  often  wreck'd," 
Milton :  P.  li.,  il  22S. 

wreck-fish,  s. 

IcfUhy. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Poly' 
prion  cernium,  the  Stone-bass  (q.v.),  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  often  comes  in  with  fiag- 
ments  of  wreck.  It  is  very  common  rotuid 
Madeira  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ranges 
south  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Length 
about  sixteen  inches ;  dark  purplish  brown 
above,  silvery  white  beneath. 

•  wreck  (2),  v.t.    [Wreak  (1),  v.] 

wreck  (2),  ».    [Rack  (2).J 

Mining :  A  kind  of  frame  or  table ;  a  rack 

wreck  (3),  a.    [Wreak,  s.\ 

wrSck'-ase  (age  as  ig),  s,    [Eng.  wreckO); 

•age.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  wrecking ;  tlie  state  of 
being  wrecked. 

2.  The  ruins  or  remains  of  a  ship  or  cargo 
that  has  been  ^vreeked  ;  material  cast  up  by, 
or  floating  on  the  sea  froui  a  wrecked  vesseL 

*  wrecke  (1),  s.  [A.S.  un-fw.]  Revenge,  venae- 
auce,    {Fabyan:  Chronycte,  ch.  xxxi.) 

•  wrecke  (2),  5,    [Wretch,] 
Wreck'-er,  s.    [Eng.  wreck  Q),  s.;  -er.j 

L  One  who  plunders  the  wrecks  of  vessels. 

2.  One  who,  by  showing  delusive  lights  or 
other  means,  causes  sliips  to  go  out  of  their 
course  and  be  cast  ashore,  so  that  he  may 
obtain  plunder  from  the  wreck. 

3.  One  whose  occuj-ation  is  to  remove  the 
cargo  from  a  wrecked  vessel,  or  to  assist  in 
recovering  it  when  washed  out,  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  owners  and  underwriters  ;  also  a  vessel 
emuloyed  in  this  occupation. 

4.  One  who  deliberately  ruins  a  valuable 
property  (especially  for  his  own  prufit ) ;  as  a 
railroad  icrecker ^=  one  who  purposely  seeks  to 
bankrupt  a  railroad  corporation,  iutin^ting  to 
gain  control  of  its  business  and  possessions  at 
the  expense  of  the  former  owners. 

*  wreck'-fil,  a,  [Eng.  wreck  (I),  s. ;  -yi(?(0-] 
Causing  wreck,  ruin,  or  destruction  ;  ruiuous, 
destructive. 

"  The  wrediful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow  of  war." 
Scolt:  Ludu  o/the  Lake,  v.  L 

wreck'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Wreck  (1),  v.] 

wrecking-car,  s.  A  car  or  carriage 
cairying  contrivances  for  removing  obstruc- 
tions frnni  the  tiack,  such  as  wrecked  ears  or 
locomotives,  frillen  rocks  or  trees.    {A>ner.) 

wren,  *  wrenne,  s.  [A.S.  vrrenna,  wrdnna, 
=  lit.,  the  l^civious  bird  ;  A.S.  wriene—his- 
civious;  cogn.  with  Dan.  triTUil"  =  proud  ;  Sw, 
vre)isk=  not  castrated  (s,iid  of  horses).  The 
form  of  the  root  is  wTi'i-  =  to  neigli  (as  a 
hoi-se),  to  squeal  (.is  a  pig),  used  of  various 
animals,  and,  as  applied  to  the  wren,  it  may 
be  taken  =  to  chirp,  to  twitter,] 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  any  of  the  Troglo- 
dytidre(q.v.),  especially  Troglodytes  parvulus^ 
the  Common  Wren,  widely  dispereed  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ranging  through 
Europe  to  the  North  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
There   are   numerous  species  of  wren  in  the 
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United  States,  mostly  belonging  to  difTercnt 
genera.  Tho  Htjuny  Wiun  Tt.  dometticua)  is 
larger  tliau  Xhv  EurufR'an  W  txui,  bein^  tibuut 
five  iiicliL's  luiip,  and  is  U'ss  b-hy,  bui'Jing  tn-nr 
bouses  and  in  boxes  prepaied  fur  it.  It  Is 
abundant  in  tlie  ejistorn  part  of  tlio  country. 
The  uiulc  is  pii^nacions,  attaiking  lords  niu<  b 
larger  tlmn  itself.  The  Winter  Wri'n  ( 7'. 
hyeniatis)  is  closely  Bimilar  to  the  Kuro|.ie:in 
Wren.  It  in  common  IVoni  Labrador  to 
Louisiana.  Several  other  Amoiican  species 
closely  a^^reo  iu  habits  witli  the  Common 
Wren.  The  nest  of  the  latter  biid  is  Iai't;e, 
gen-^mlly  ovul,  and  donie-ehnped  at  top,  with  a 
email  hole  at  one  end  or  in  the  eidf.  The  eggs 
are  usually  from  six  to  eight  iu  number. 

2.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  of 
the  Sylviidie,  with  which  tiie  Cotnnion  Wieii 
was  formerly  classed.  Reijiilus  crisUttus  is  the 
GuMen-crested.  and  R.  ignicapiUus  the  Fire- 
crested  Wi-en,  &c. 

wren-boy,  5.  One  of  a  party  of  persons 
who  go  out  to  hunt  the  Wren  on  Christmas- 
day.     [Wbennuiq-dav.] 

"  On  the  following  day.  the  f«Mt  of  St  Stejihen.  the 
deiul  Mnl,  nimft  'ly  the  leg  between  two  hoopa, 
CFLissi'd  At  riglit  ftugles,  *iitl  decked  with  rilihona,  was 
cnrned  about  by  the  iyreu-bu^t.''—yarT«ll:  Brit. 
BirUt  led.  ithl.  1.  1GS. 

wren-llke  spine-tall,  «. 

Omith,:  SyruUUaispvglodytoidei,     [Synal- 

LAXIS.] 

wren -tit,  $. 

Ornith. :  Chaintea  fascCcUa,  ^  small  bird  from 
the  coast  region  of  California.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  described  by  Dr.  Gambel,  of 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  who  gave  it  its  popular 
name  Ijctanse  it  seemed  to  combine  within 
itself  the  principal  characteristics  ol  the  Wren 
and  the  Titmouse.  {Bainl,  Breirer^  £  RUlg- 
way  :  North  American  Birds,  i.  84.) 

wrenph, '  wrenohe,  •  wrlnche,  v.t  [A.S. 

wreuaut  —  to  deceive.]    [Wrench,  s.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  pull  with  a  twist;  to  wrest,  twist,  or 
force  by  violence. 

"  WrencA  bii  iword  fntm  him." 

Shuktup.  :  Othello,  ».  2. 

2.  To  bite  with  a  twisting  movement  of  the 
bead. 

**  Each  man  runa  liiu  bone,  with  fixed  eyes  and  uotea 
Wlitcli  doK  first  ttirua  the  bare,  which  first  the  other 

OOIttD, 

Tliey  tprvnch  her  once  or  twic*.  ere  alie  a  turn  will 
tiKe."  Drayton:  Poty-Ulbion,  s.  23. 

*  3.  To  strain,  to  sprain. 

"  You  vrren<h^  your  foot  ag&inat  ft  stone,  and  were 
lorcwd  t.<  atAy.'—Sicifl. 

*  4,  To  atfect  with  extreme  pain  or  anguish ; 
to  rack. 

"  Through  the  space 
Of  twelve  ensuiog  days  his  fnune  waa  un-enched" 
Witrd4t0orth,    {Annandale.} 

n.  Figuratively : 

L  To  drag  or  extort  by  violence. 

"  Wrenching  from  ruined  lowlnnd  swain 
Hi3  herds  and  harvest  reared  in  Viuii." 

ScotC :  Ltiilsf  <tf  Ihv  Lak*.  T.  8, 

*  2.  To  pervert,  to  twist,  to  wrest. 

Wrenching  the  true  caaM  the  false  way."— £7UiAMp.  .- 


S  Henry 
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wrenph,  *  wrenche. "  wrenls*  *  wrenke, 

*  wrinclie,  s.  [.V.S.  wrence,  tcre/ic  =  gillie, 
frau'l,  deceit.  Allied  toirrm;;(q.v.),  and  Ger. 
verreaken  =.  to  wrench;  Jl.  II.  Gei.  renken  ; 
Ger.  nitilc  =  a.Ti  intrigue,  trick,  artiQce,  and 
(provincial ly)  crookedness.] 

•  1.  Deceit,  fraud. 

"Forsilier  llila  thesothe  wel.  wlthoateneiiywrejifA." 
Hubert  q/  Uloticetter,  p.  63. 

•  2.  Stratagem,  trick,  artfulness. 

"The  worule  ia  bo  imiliclous,  that  yt  woe  take  not 
beede  to  preij.ue  .igmnat  hia  wriitcht^.it  will  ouer- 
tbruwt)  vs.  '—Ootdeyi  Boke.  let  a. 

3.  A  violent  twist ;  a  pull  with  twisting. 

*' If ''Ue  atraiue  make  tbeiii  not  conresse,  let  then) 
bee  sLritcbed  but  one  wrench  higher.'— Bu.  Hall  : 
Cont.  :  The  Arke  £  Dagoiu 

4.  A  bita  given  with  a  twisting  movement  of 
the  head. 

"  The  white  nicked  up  on  the  InsUlelor  two  or  three 
ntrenchei  .lud  the  V.ii\.'~ Field,  Jiiu.  2S.  1683. 

5.  A  sprain ;  an  injury  by  twisting,  as  in  a 
joint. 

•■  The  foot  being  injured  by  a  wrencA,  the  whole  lef[ 
thereby  loses  its  Btrennth-"— Aot-ite. 

•  6.  A  means  of  compulsion. 

"  To  make  his  profit  of  this  huslnam  o(  .  .  .  Naples 
as  a  wrench  and  mean  for  |teate. '— Boon  •  Benry  VI f. 

7.  An  iTistruuieiit  consistint,'  of  a  bar  having 
jaws  adapted  to  catch  upon  the  head  of  a  bolt 


or  upon  a  nut  to  turn  it,  or  tu  hold  the  latter 
from  turning  in  8i>mo  caae^  when  the  bolt  is 
beiuy  rotated.  Some  have  a  variely  of  jaws 
to  suit  diirerout  sizes  of  nuts  aud  bolts. 

wrench-hammer,  n.  A  tmmmcr  having 
a  movable  member  to  form  a  spanner. 

Wren'-ning,  ».  [Eng.  wren;  -iivj.]  Chasing 
the  wren  (.^i-v.).    (Set)  compound.) 

wrennlng-day.  s. 

Folk-lore:  The  name  given  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  to  St.  Stcplicn's  Day  (Dec.  2ij),  on 
which  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  hunt  the 
wnn,  and  be.ir  its  bo<ly  in  proression  from 
house  to  honse,  soliciting  contributions  to- 
wards the  cost  of  a  merry-making.  Various 
accounts  arepiven  of  the  origin  of  this  custom, 
but  OS  in  Celtic  mythology  the  wren  was  ic- 
garded  as  having  brought  lire  fn)m  licavcn  for 
the  use  of  man,  and  as  Komewliat  similar  cns- 
toms  exist  in  many  other  places,  it  is  probable 
that  this  hunting'  the  wren  bad  once  a  mystic 
meaning  in  connection  with  the  great  festive 
season  of  the  hrst  twelve  nights  of  tJie  sun's 
return  from  the  winter  solstice,  ami  that  the 
killing  of  the  bird  was  oiiginally  sacrirtcial. 

wrest,  "wrast,  v.t.  &.  i.  [A.S.  wr(f:sian  = 
to  twist  forcibly  ;  wrf^st  =  firm,  strong,  from 
wrdilh.  pa.  t.  of  »-;  iJ/uzu  =  to  writhe  (q.v.); 
cogn.  with  Icel,  rew(a  =  to  wrest;  Dan,  vriste.] 
[Wrestle.] 

A.  Traiisitive: 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  twist ;  to  wrench  ;  to  move  fhim  a 
fixed  position  by  the  application  of  a  violent 
twisting  force. 

"  Lest  Ueav'u  should  vruf  it  from  iny  idle  hand." 
Jiowe :  Tamerlane,  Iv. 

*  2.  To  tune,  as  with  a  wrest. 
n.  Figuratively  : 

1,  To  extort  or  bring  out,  as  by  a  twisting, 
wrenching,  or  painful  force  ;  to  obtain  or  ex- 
tort, as  by  torture,  violence,  or  force. 

"  Fate  has  wrated  the  confession  from  me." 
Aodison  :  Calo,  Iv.  1. 

2,  To  subject  to  an  improper  strain ;  to 
apply  unjustitlably  to  a  different  or  improper 
use  ;  to  turn  from  truth  or  twist  from  the 
natural  or  proper  meaning  by  violence  ;  to 
pervert.,  to  distort. 

"Two  or  thre  textea  wronatuily  tereited''—A  Bake 
made  by  John  Fryth,  fol.  33, 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  wrestle,  to  contend. 

"  The! . .  .  wrested  against  the  truth  of  a  long  time." 
—Bp.  Gardner:  0/  True  Obedience,  ful.  33. 

IT  In  this  sense  perhaps  a  misprint  for 
wrestle  (q.v.). 

wrest,  5.     [Wrest,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Lcniguage: 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  wrests  or  wrenches ; 
a  wrench,  a  twist. 

"  Adown  he  kest  it  with  so  pttissant  wrest. 
That  baoK  a^aiu  it  did  aloft  icbouud." 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  II.  xi.  42, 

*  2.  Distortion,  pervei-sion. 

"  Wliat  needetb  this  wrest,  to  draw  oat  from  os  an 
BCCUHAtiou  of  foreign  churches  ?  "~Booker :  Ecctet. 
Polilie. 

3,  An  instrument  of  the  wrench,  screw-key, 
or  spanner  kind  ;  a  turning-instrument,  such 
as  a  wrench,  tuning-key,  bedstead-key, 
spanner,  &c. 

"  A  bond  that  knltleth,  or  rather  a  lerett  that 
stmineth  and  etretctietli  Ijcutvoleiice  to  the  utmoet." 
—P.  UoUand  :  Plutarch,  p.  4. 

n.  Hydraul. :  The  partition  in  a  water- 
wheel  by  which  the  form  of  the  buckets  is  de- 
termined. 

*  wrest-beer,  s.    Some  kind  of  beer. 

"  Juat  M  in  brewiiii;  wrcsilieer  there's  a  great  deal 
of  buain^-M  in  fcTindmy  the  malt ;  jiud  that  ppulla  M\y 
mnu's  ctoaths  that  cunies  near  it;  then  It  must  he 
Uiiish'd,  then  Comes  a  fellow  in  aud  driulcs  of  tlie  woit, 
and  he's  drunli ;  tlien  they  kei-p  a  huge  quarter  wlieu 
they  carry  it  into  the  cellar,  and  a  twelvemonth  after 
"tis  delicate  fine  beer."— Sciden.-  TaUle-Talk;  Parlia- 
me'it. 

wrest'-€r,  s.  [Eng.  wrest,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
wrests. 

"  Yet  blame  not  the  chwicorde.  the  urretter  doth 
wrong."  Shelton:  A  Clnricorde. 

wres'-tle,  '  wr^'-tle  (tie  a.s  el),  wrax- 

le,  v.i.  Sit.  [A  freinu^iit.  fiom  wrest  (q.v.); 
A.S.  nrrff'stlian,  wraxHan ;  co;,'n.  with  O.  Dut. 
wrosteU:n,  K-or!ttel€u=  to  wrestle.] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contend  by  grappling  with  and  trying 
to  throw  down  another  ;  to  strive  witli  arms 
extended  as  two  men  who  seize  each  other  by 


arms  or  body,  each  endeavouring  to  throw  the 
oiliL-r  by  tripping  hiiu  up,  or  throwing  him  off 
his  baluiice. 

"Tg-morruw,  sir.  I  tmtti0tormjci^li."~Skakeap.: 

As  i'^uLike  It.  i.  1. 

*  2,  To  struggle,  to  contend,  to  vie. 

"  I'll  wrestle  with  you  iu  my  strength  of  lovo. 

Shakesii.  :  Antonu  <t  CU-op.itra,  Hi.  2. 

*  3.  To  contend ;   to  be  opposed  to  «acb 

other. 

•'  irrMm,!./ winds,  out  of  dlspcrMd  whirl 
BeQght  theuiKlvrs." 

Surrei/:  ViryUe ;  JtneU.  bV.  U. 

*  4.  To  Strive  earnestly  by  means  of  suppli- 
cation ;  to  make  earnest  supplication. 

B.  Trans. :  To  contend  with  in  wrestling. 

wres'-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.    [Wrestle,  v.]    A 

bout  at  wrestling ;  a  wrestling-match. 

"Whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft  with 
A  iprrit)le  hugg  broke  three  of  bis  rlbe."— JflZton  .* 
Hist.  £ng„  bk.  l. 

wrest'-ler.  wrS^t-ler,  '{t  ailentX  ».  [A.8. 
iLT^rxtlere.]  One  wlio  wredtlcs ;  one  who  U 
skilled  in  wrestling. 

*'  [He]  c&Ils  the  wr«stler$  to  the  lerel  sand*.' 

Pope:  Hemsr;  JUad  xxiiL  8U. 

wrest' -ling  ((  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  * 
[Wre:stle,  v.] 

A.  <b  B.  As  pr.  par.  Jipartic  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  sjibstantive : 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  exercise  of  contend- 
ing, as  of  two  men,  who,  witli  extended  arms, 
seize  each  other  by  the  arms  or  body,  and  en- 
deavour each  to  throw  the  other  by  tripping 
up  his  heelg  or  twitching  him  off  his  balance. 

"  Iq  which  wrestlj/nge  ye  Geaunt  brake  a  rybbe  In 
ye  side  of  Comeua"— /"afcj/an;  Chronyde,  ch.  iT. 
*2.  A  winding. 

"  The  river  having  with  a  great  toraing  compans 
aft^^r  ninch  wresiUjiy  gotten  out  towards  the  nortn,"— 
P.  Holland:  CamdeTt,  p.  ST^ 

wretch,  •  wrecche,  *  wreche,  •  wretclie, 

5.  [A.S.  wrenca,  wnvcca,  wreca  =  an  outcast, 
an  exile  ;  lit.  =  one  driven  out,  from  wrecan 
to  drive  out,  to  persecute,  to  wreak  (q.v.) ;  cf. 
irr(BC  =  exile.]    [Wreak  (1),  v.,  Wreck  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  miserable  person  ;  one  who  is  sunk  in 
the  deepest  woe  or  distress ;  one  who  is  ex- 
tremely miserable  or  unhappy. 

*■  The  wretch  that  Ilea  in  woe." 
Shak^p.  :  ilidsummer  Night'i  Dream,  t, 

2.  A  despicable  character  ;  a  wortliless  mor- 
tal ;  a  raeau,  base,  or  vile  person. 

"  His  staggerin);  feet  deny 
The  coward  wretch  the  privijch-e  to  fly." 

Pope:  Homer:  Odi/tsc^  xvill.  3S1 

3.  Often  used  by  way  of  slight  or  irotiical 
pity  or  contempt. 

"  Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  peltiug  of  this  pitilcs;^  sturm." 
Sliakesp.  :  Lear,  iii.  i. 

•4,  Used  as  a  word  of  tenderness  mingled 
with  pity. 

"  Excellent  wretch  I    Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  1  do  love  thee."       SJiukesp,  :  OUmllo.  lit  S. 

•  wret^h'-cock,  •  wreth -cock,  'wretli' 
dele,  s.  [See  def.]  Apparently  a  coinage  by 
Jonson,  from  Eng.  wretch,  aud  cock,  and 
meaning  a  stuuted,  imperfect  creature  ; — 

"  The  famous  imp  yet  grew  a  wretchank ;  and  the 
for  Bevcn  ycirs  togetherhe  were  very  carefullycarried 
at  bia  mother's  back,  yet  iooksas  if  he  never  said  his 
quinqueuuiuui."— i/asfue  of  Oipsies. 

Gifford  (note  in  loc.)  believes  the  true  reading 
to  be  wrethcock,  and  says : — "  In  every  laigo 
breed  of  domestic  fowls  there  is  usually  a 
miserable  little  stunted  creature  .  .  .  This 
unfortunate  abortive  the  good  wives  call  a 
wretlicock ;  and  this  is  all  the  mystery." 
Skelton  {Flinoiir  Rumming)  uses  the  word 
wiethockes  in  the  sense  of,  miserable,  starved 


wretQh'-ed,    •wrecched,    *wrechede, 
*wreccliid,  *wretchede,  *wrech-id, 

a.     [Eng.  wretch;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Originally,  wicked  as  well  as  miserable 
in  person  or  circumstances. 

"  Nero  reigned  after  this  Claudins.  of  alie  men 
wrechideit." —Capgrave  :  Chronicle  of  Jingtand.  p.  63. 

2.  Miserable,  unhappy  ;  sunk  in  deep  afflic- 
tion, distress,  or  woe,  as  from  want,  anxiety, 
or  grief. 

"  0  vrettAed  husband  of  a  wretched  wife  !" 

P-p«      llo>ner:  fliud  x\\\.  &». 

3.  Char;icterized  or  accompanied  by  misery, 
nnliaiipine.><s,  or  woe;  calamitous,  miserable, 
pitiable,  afHictive, 

"Unbaypy,  wretched,  hateful  day," 

Bhakesp. ;  Kcmeo  *  JulteU  Iv.  §. 


b6il,  h6^;  p6^it,  Jo^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhui,  benph; 
-oian*  -tlan  =  sli^n.   -tlon,  -Bion  —  sbun ;  -(loa,  -^on  = 


go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-  zhun.    -<iioaft,  -tious,  -sloos  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  kc.  =  bel,  deL 
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wretchedly— wringly 


4.  Worthless,   paltry,  3orry ;  very  poor  or 
mean  ;  conteiuptible. 

"JAQ'eolt^  noise  is  the  most  wretched  tblug 
Tbat  to  COD  tempt  cau  empty  scribblers  bring." 
/tosoorntnoTL 

•5.  Despicable,  hateful,  abominable. 

"  The  tffretched,  bloody,  aud  usurping  boar." 

S/uiketp.:  /Hch^irii  HI.,  v.  2. 

6.  Extremely  uncomfortable  or  unpleasant : 
as,  wrHdied  weather.    (Coiloq.) 

wretch -ed-ly,  *  wrecch-ed-lyohe.  cuU\ 

[Eng.  wretched;  -ly.] 

I.  In    a  wretched    or  miserable    manner ; 
miserably,  unhappily. 


2.  Meanly,  poorly,  contemptibly,  despicably. 


3.  In  an  inferior,  poor,  or  unskilful  manner. 

" made  better  pace,  though  loretchedly  handled.' 

—Field,  Dec   17,  13S7. 

wretch- ed  - ness»  s.    [Eng.  wretched ;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  orst;ite  of  being  wretched  or 
miserable;  misery;  extreme  uuhappiness  or 
distress. 

"  0  the  florce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  ua  I  " 
Shakesp.  :  Timon,  iv.  £, 

2.  Meanness,  despicableness. 

3.  Worthlessness,  inferiority :  as,  the  wretch- 
edness  of  a  performance. 

4.  Extreme  discomfort  or  unpleasantness  : 
as,  the  wretchedness  of  tlie  weather.     (Coiloq,) 

•wretgh'-ful,  *  wrecche-fal,  a.  [Eng. 
wretch;  -/»/(0-]     Wretched. 

"  Thou  woost  not    that    thou   art   a   wreccbe  and 
urrecchi'/uL" —  Wydiffe :  Apocalips  Ui- 

*  wretch' -less,  a.    [A.  corrupt,  of  retchless,  or 

reckless;  cf.  wreak(2),  v.]    Reckless. 

•^  "Wresting  with  a  wretchleis,  carelesB,  ladevout 
■pirit"— flp.  Taylor:  Serrno/u,  vol.  i.,  aer.  li. 

*  wretgh'-less-ly,    adv.      [Eng.    wretchless ; 

•ly,]    Recklessly,  carelessly. 

"Cursed   are  all  they  that  do  the  Lord's  bualnesa 
vrretchtessly." — Strype  :  Tract Hhewing.  ic. 

•  wretgh-less-ness,  •  wretch  -les  -  nes, 

5.      [Eug.  wretchless ;    -Tiess.]      Recklessness, 
carelessness. 

^  "  It  commonly  ends  In  a  v>retclile»sness  of  spirit  to 
be  maulfested  on  our  death-bedi"— Bj3.  Taylor  :  Her- 
mons,  ToL  ii.,  aer.  8, 

wreth'-cock,  *  wreth'-ock,  s.  [Wretch- 
cock.] 

•wreye,  3.    [Wrat.J 

•  wrie  (1),  v.t.  [A.S.  wrigan.]  To  array,  to 
cover,  to  cloak. 

"  Though  I  him  vrrie  a  night  and  make  him  warm." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7.401. 

*wrie  (2),  *  wrye,  v.i.    [Wry,  a.]   To  twist, 

to  bend. 

"  Then  tafks  she  ten  times  vorse,  and  loryes  and 
wriggles." 

Beaurn.  £  Flet.  :  Woman's  Prize,  Hi.  L 

•wrig»  *  wrigge,  *wrygge,  v.t.  [Cf.  A.S. 
xvTigian  =  to  impel,  to  move  forward  ;  Mid. 
Eng.  wrikke  =  to  twist  to  and  fro.]  To  wrig- 
gle ;  to  rub  or  move  to  and  fro. 

"  The  bore  his  taile  lorygget 
Against  the  high  bench." 

Skelton :  Elinour  Humming. 

Wrig'-gle,  "  wrlg-1©^  v.i.  &  (.  [A  freq.  from 
wrig  (q.v.);  cf.  Dut.  wriggelen=:to  wriggle; 
freq.  from  wrikketi  =  to  stir  or  move  to  and 
fro ;  Dan.  vrikke  =  to  wriggle  ;  Sw.  vricha  = 
to  turn  to  and  fro.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn,  twist,  or  move  the  body  to 
and  fro  with  short  motions  like  a  worm  or  an 
eel ;  to  move  with  writhing  contortions  or 
twistings  of  the  body. 

"  The  viriggUng  fry  soon  fill  the  creeks  around." 
Coicper :  Progress  of  Error,  480. 

2.  Fig. :  To  proceed  in  a  mean,  grovelling, 
or  (U^spicable  manner;  to  gain  one's  end  by 
paltry  shifts  or  schemes;  to  make  way  by 
contemptible  artifice  or  contrivance. 

"  An  attempt  to  use  the  technicalities  of  the  law  to 
wriggle  out  o(  his  agreement."— /"ieW,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  put  into  a  wriggling  motion  ;  to  intro- 
duce by  writhing  or  twisting. 

"  A  slim,  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to 
wriggle  his  body  into  a  henrooit.''— L' Estrange. 

2.  To  effect  by  wriggling. 

"To  wriggle  his  way  between  the  lowa."  —  Daily 
Telegraph,  March  22,  1888. 


"  wrig'-gle.a.    [Wrioole,  v.]    Pliant,  flexible. 

"  My  ragged  routes  all  shiver  and  shake  ,  .  . 
Tliey  wout  in  the  wind  wagg  their  wriggle  tails, 
Perke  as  a  peacock,  but  now  it  avails."  "^ 

Spenser:  Sftephoards  Calender;  Febrttarjf.~ 

wrig-gler,  a.     [Eng.  wrigg\{e),  v. ;  -«r.] 

1,  One  who  wriggles. 

2.  One  who  works  himself  forward,  or  seeks 
to  attain  his  end  by  continued  employment  of 
low.  petty,  or  base  int-aus. 

",Iu  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  431 

wright(g/i  silent),  *wrighte,s.  [AS.wyrkta 
=  a  workman,  a  maker,  a  creator,  from  wyrht 
~  a  deed,  work,  with  suff.  -a,  of  the  agent,  as 
in  hunta  =  a  hunter.  From  wyrcan.  —  to  work  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Sax.  wurhtio  =  A  wright,  froTn 
wurht  =:  a  deed,  from  wirkian  =  to  work ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  wurhto  =  a  wright,  from  wuruht, 
wtiraht  =  a  work,  merit,  from  wurdian  =  to 
work.]  One  who  is  occupied  in  some  kind  of 
mechanical  business;  an  artificer;  a  work- 
man, especially  in  Scotland  and  some  parts 
of  England  ;  a  worker  in  wood,  a  carjienter. 
The  use  of  the  word  is  now  almost  entirely 
confined  to  compounds,  as  shipwright,  wheel- 
wrlght,  phiywright,  &c. 

"  Wrightes  that  hit  wroghten  waa  non  ysaved." 

P.  Pt4>w}nnn,  p.  IS9. 

wright'-e-se  {gh  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
'tcright(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etc.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Apocynaceae,  with  a  doulale 
ovary  and  coinose  seeds. 

wright'-i-a  (gh  silent),  s.  [Named  after  Mr. 
William  Wright (1740-1827),  M.D.,  F.R.S.,&c., 
a  Scotch  botanist  resident  in  Jamaica.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Wrighteae  (q.v.). 
Calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  salver-slnped,  the 
throat  with  ten  divided  scales ;  stamens  es- 
serted  ;  anthers  sagittate;  follicles  distinct  or 
combined.  Wrightia  tinctoria  is  a  small  tree, 
a  native  of  Rajputana  and  Central  and  Southern 
Inilia.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  used  in  dye- 
ing, and  the  leaves,  with  the  seeds  of  Cassia 
Tora^  to  yield  an  indigo  colour.  IV.  tomen- 
tosa.  a  small,  deciduous  tree,  growing  in 
India  and  Burmah,  has  a  yellow  juice,  which, 
mixed  with  water,  produces  a  permanent  yel- 
low dye.  It  is  used  by  the  Nepaulese  to  stop 
bleeding,  and  the  bark  is  given  as  an  antiilote 
to  snake-bite.  Wrightia  antidysenterica,  a 
small  tree  found  in  ludia  and  Burmah,  is  a 
most  valuable  remedy  for  dysentery  ;  the  Aj-abs 
aud  Persians  consider  the  seeds  as  carmina- 
tive, astringent,  tonic,  and  aphrodisiac.  Tlie 
tree  furnishes  Conessi  bark.  The  wood  of  H'. 
tinctoria,  W.  tomentosa,  and  W.  mollissima  is 
used  for  carving  and  turnmg,  and  that  of  IV. 
cocciiieii  for  making  i)alanquin.s. 

wright  -  ine  (gh  silent),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
wright(ia)  ;  suflT.  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C26H40N2O  (?).  A  basic  substance 
obtained  from  the  pulverised  seeds  of  Wrightia 
antidysenterica  by  digesting  with  hot  alcohol. 
It  forms  an  amorphous  powder,  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  acids  ;  insoluble  in 
ether  and  in  carbon  disulphide. 

*  wrim'-ple,  *  wrympyl,  *  rympyl,  s.    [A 

nasalised  form,  from  ripple  (q.v.).  J   A  wrinkle. 

"  Wrynkyl.    or     rympyl,    or   wrympyL     Ruga"  — 
Prompt.  Paro. 

*  wrim'-pled  (1©  as  el),  a.  [Eng.  wrimvKe) ; 
-ed.]     Wrinkled. 

"  I  hold  a  forme  within  a  wrimpled  skin." 

WheCston  :  Life  &  Death  qf  Oa»colffn». 

*  wrinph,  v.t.    [Wrench,  v.] 

*  wriue,  v.t.  [For  urrien  =  wrie  (1),  f.]  To 
cover. 

"  Clothes  to  wrine  him," 

HuinauJit  qf  the  Bose. 

wring    (pa.  t.    *  wrang,     *  wringed,    *  iurong, 

•  ivronge,    wrung;    pa.   par.    wrung,    '*  wrong, 

*  wronge,  *  wrongen,  *  wrungen),  v.t.  &  i.  [A. 9. 
wringan  (pa.  t.  wrang;  pa.  par.  wrungon)^ 
to  press,  to  compress,  to  strain;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  wriiigen;  Low  Ger.  wringen  =  to  twist 
together  ;  Dan.  wringle  =  to  twist,  to  tangle  ; 
Sw.  vrdnga=  to  distort,  to  pervei't,  to  wrest; 
0.  H.  Ger.  hringan  (for  wringan) ;  Ger.  ringen 
(pa.  t.  rang;  pa.  *par.  gemngen)  =  to  wring, 
to  wrest,  to  turn,  to  struggle,  to  wrestle.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  twist  and  squeeze  or  compress  J  to 
turn  and  strain  with  force  or  violence. 

2.  To  press,  to  squeeze. 

"  Yon  huit  my  hand  with  wringing." 

Shafccsp. :   t'enus  *  Adonis,  421. 


*  3.  To  pain,  as  by  twisting,  squeezing,  ot 
racking;  to  torture,  to  torment,  to  distress, 
to  harass,  to  worry. 

"  The  king  began  to  And  where  hie  ahoe  did  «w<iM 
him. ' ~ BacoH  :  Uenry  VII. 

i.  To  shake,  as  a  gesture  of  distress  or  do* 
spair. 

"  Wringing  her  handes  In  women's  pittlous  wise.* 
Spenser:  P.  V-.  I.  i.  M. 

5.  To  extract  or  obtain  by  twisting,  press- 
ing, or  squeezing  ;  to  Squeeze  or  press  out: 
as.  To  wring  water  out  of  a  wet  garment. 

6.  To  press  or  force  a  liquid  out  ot 

"  Hia  faire  stede  in  bia  priking 
So  Bwatte,  that  men  might  nim  wring." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,70«, 

7.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  extort  or  draw 
out  by  force,  violence,  or  oppression,  or 
against  one's  will ;  to  force  from.' 

"  Yoiir  over-klndnesa  doth  wring  tears  from  me," 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ailo  About  Ifothtng.  v.  L 

*8.  To  subject  to  extortion;  to  persecute  oi 
oppress  in  order  to  enforce  compliimce. 

"The  merchant- adventurers  have  been  ofteo 
wronged  aud  wringed  to  the  quick." —  Hayward. 
(Todd.) 

9.  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  proper  posi- 
tion :  as.  To  wring  a  inast. 

*10.  To  divert  or  turn  from  one's  purpose, 
or  into  a  certain  course  of  action. 

"  Octavio  waa  evpr  more  wrong  to  the  worse  bj 
many  and  sundry  apitea."— ^  Ascham  :  Letter  to  Johr 
.Uteley. 

II.  To  wrest  from  the  true  or  natural  mean- 
ing or  purpose  ;  to  pervert,  to  distort. 

"  She  is  like  one  of  your  lgnor,int  poetasters  of  the 
time,  who,  when  they  have  got  aoiinaiuteJ  with  % 
strange  word,  never  rest  tiU  they  have  wrung  it  In, 
though  it  loosen  tho  whole  fabric  of  tlieir  sense." — 
Ben  Jonson :  Cynthia's  /ieoeU,  ii.  L 

*B.  ItUrans.:  To  writhe  as  in  pain;  to 
twist. 

'*  He  wrings  at  some  dietress." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbetine.  IIL  6. 

1 1.  To  wring  off:  To  force  off;  to  separate 
by  wringing. 


2.  To  wring  out: 

(1)  To  force  out;  to  squeeze  out  by  twisting. 

"  He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  th« 
dew  out  of  it,  a  bowl  full  of  wiil^r."— Judges  vi.  S8. 

(2)  To  free  from  a  liquid  by  pressing  or 
wringing  :  as.  To  wring  out  clothes. 

wring,  s.     [Wring,  v.]    A  writhing,  a  twist- 
ing, or  turning,  as  in  p&'m  or  anguisli. 

"  Dysenteries,  aud  dolorous  wrings  in  the  guts."^ 
P.  BoUand  :  Plutarch,  p.  480. 

■wring-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  used  by  ship- 
wrights to  bend  nnd  secure  the  planks  against 
the  timbers  till  they  are  fastened  by  bolts, 
spikes,  and  treenails. 

wring-staff,  s.  A  strong  bar  of  wood 
used  in  applying  wring-bolts  for  the  purpose 
of  setting-to  the  planks. 

wring'-er,  *  ring'-er,  s.    [Eng.  wring^  v. ; 

-«r.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  wrings. 

"  One,  Mrs.  Quickly,  is  lu  the  manner  of  his  nnna, 
hia  iauiidieaa.  bia  wiulier,  and  his  wringer." — Shakesp,; 
Merry  Wiifes  qf  H'titdsor,  i.  2. 

(2)  A  wringing-raachine  (q.v.). 
•  2.  Fig. :  An  extortioner. 

wring' ~ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Wring,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Seo 

the  verb). 
Ct  As  substant i ve : 
1.  The  act  of  one  who  wrings ;  the  state  of 

being  wrung. 


*  2.  A  sharp  pain. 

"  To  mitigate  the  torments  and  wringing  ol  tb« 
choliyue."— /'.  Holland:  Plinie.hk,  xv.,  ch.  xx'l 

wringing-wet,  a.     So  wet  as  to  requlro 

wringing  out,  or  that  water  can  be  wrung  out. 

"  A  poore  flaherman  .  .  .  new  come  from  his  boat 

with  hia  clothes  wringtng-wet." — Hooker:  Sermon  on 

Jude. 

wringlng-macliine,  s.  A  machioe  oi 
apparatus  for  wringing  or  pressing  water  out 
of  anything,  especially  an  apparatus  for  press- 
ing water  from  clothes  after  they  have  been 
washed. 

*  wring' -IS^,    *  wring-lye,    adv.      [Eng. 
wring ;  -ly.]    In  a  twisted  manner  or  fashion- 

"  Three  ahowes  wringlye  writhen." 

Stanyhurst :  Conceitet,  p.  IW. 


Ate,  iSit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
Wt  wore,  w^U;  work,  who,  sou ;  mat%  cuh,  ciire,  ^Jiite,  cor,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    <e,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qn  =  lew. 


wrinkle— write 
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wrin'-kle  (1),  •  wrln-cle,  '  wrlnc^kle, 
•  wrln-kel,  '  wrin-kll,  '  wryn-kyl,  s. 

[Properly  =a  little  twist,  a  slij;liL  (listurtioii, 
causing  uneveuiiL-sd  ;  a  diiniii.  form  from  A.S. 
%eringaii  =  to  press,  to  wiing  (q.v.) ;  coj;n. 
with  O.  Dut.  writickel  =  a  wrinkle  ;  vn^nckeleri 
=  to  wrinkle  ;  wringeii:=to  writhe,  to  twist, 
to  wring;  Dan.  rynke==&  wrinkUt,  pucker, 
ohthor,  fold;  ryiike  =  to  wrinkle;  Sw.  rynka 
(s.  &,  v.>  ;  Gcr.  runnel  =  a  wrinkle  ;  rtiftrci/t  = 
to  wrinkle,  to  frown.] 

1.  A  small  ridt^o  or  proninerice,  or  a  fur- 
row, caused  by  the  shrinking  or  contraction 
of  any  smooth  surface ;  a  corrugation,  a 
crease,  a  fold. 

"  BehoM  whiit  ttn-inkt^'a  I  have  wxrii'd." 

Cowper:  To  Christina,  (^uevn  q/ Umadett, 

*  2.  A  ripple. 

**  SoDie  fell  iu  tlie  gulf,  which  received  the  sprlukles 
With  a  thousaud  ciicUug  wrinkUit." 

Bsp-on:  Siege  <i/ Corinth,  xxxllL 

Wrin'-Ule  (2),  s.  [A  dimin.  from  A.S.  wrenc 
~  a  tiick.]  [Wrench.]  A  short,  pithy  piece 
of  information  or  advice ;  a  valuable  hint  or 
bit  of  instruction  as  to  a  course  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  a  new  or  good  idea ;  a  device.    (Cidioq.) 

"  It  is  oue  of  the  iiicldeata  out  of  which  man}^  folk 
m.iy  get  a  vrinkle."— Field,  Oct.  3,  18S5. 

wrin'-lile,  v.t.  &  i.    [Wrinkle  (1),  5.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  form  or  cause  wrinkles  in; 
to  contract  into  furrows  and  prominences ; 
to  corrugate,  to  furrow,  to  crease,  to  make 
rough  and  uneven. 

"  A  keeu  north  wind  that,  blowing  dry, 
IVrinJcled  the  face  of  deluge." 

MUlon:  P.  L..  xl.  843. 

B,  Intraiis. :  To  become  conti-acted  into 
wrinkles  ;  to  shrink  into  furrows  and  ridges. 

Wrin'-kled  (le  as  el),  pa,  par.  &  a.  [Wrin- 
kle, ('.] 

A.  As  iKi.  par,  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Marked  with  wrinkles  or 
furrows. 

"  WrinJcUd  and  furrow'd  with  habitual  thoughL" 
M'ordiUijrth:  Excursion,  bk.  vL 

II.  Bot. :  (1)  [Rugose]  ;  (2)  [Corrugated], 
wrinkled-hornblll,  s. 

Omith.  :  Cranorrhinits  corrugatits.  The 
genus,  which  has  four  species,  is  from  tlie 
Oriental  and  Australian  regions  ;  casque  high, 
keel-shaped,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
bill,  and  corrugated  laterally. 

*  wrin'-kle-fill,  a.  [Eng.  wrinkle  (1),  s. ; 
-full.]     Full  of  wrinkles,  wrinkled. 

"  She  menda  her  ffice's  wrinkiefiUl  defections," 
:iylvester:  The  Decay,  122. 

•  wrin'-Ul^,  a.  [Eng.  wrinklie),  s. ;  -y.]  Some- 
what wrinkled  ;  having  a  tendency  to  become 
wrinkled,  puckered,  or  creasy. 

"  Giving  occasioiml.  dry.  torinkly  indlcatlona  of  cry- 
ing."—O.  Eliot:  iliddtemarch,  ch.  xxxii. 

Wris'-berg,  5-  [See  def.  and  compounds.] 
An  anatomist,  discoverer,  or  describer  of  the 
cartilages,  ganglion,  and  nerve  called  after  him. 

^  (1)  Cartilages  of  Wrisberg : 

Anat. :  Two  very  small,  soft,  yellowish, 
cartilaginous  bodies  placed  one  on  each  side 
in  the  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  extend- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lage to  the  epiglottis.  They  occasion  small 
elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane  a  little  iu 
advance  of  the  cartilage  of  Santorini.  They 
are  called  also  from  their  form  the  Cuneiform 
cartilages.    (Quain.) 

(2)  Ganglion  of  ]P'risberg  : 

Anat. :  A  small  ganglion  frequently  found 
at  the  point  of  union  of  some  nerves  iu  the 
superlicial  cardiac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve. 

(3)  Nerve  of  Wrisberg : 

Anat. :  The  smaller  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  supplying  the  integument  of  tlie  upper 
arm  in  its  inner  and  posterior  aspect. 

wrist,  'wreste.  "wriste.  *wirst,  "wryst, 
* wyrste,  s.  [A.S.  wrist,  the  full  form 
being  hand-wrist  =  that  which  turns  the  hand 
about ;  prob.  for  wridhst,  and  formed  from 
wridhen,  pa.  par.  of  wridhan  —  to  writhe,  to 
twist,  with  suff.  -st;  cogn.  with  O.  Fries. 
wriust,  wrist,  werst  =  a  wrist,  honxlwriust  ~ 
hand-wrist, /o(iyriw5(  =  foot-wrist  or  instep; 
Low  Ger.  wii^t ;  Icel.  rist  =  the  instep,  from 
indhinn,  pa.  par.  of  rldka  =  to  twist ;  Dan.  & 
Sw.  vrist  =  the  instep,  from  vride,  vrida  =  to 
twist;  Ger.  ris(=  instep,  wrist.]  [Wrest, 
Writhe.] 


L  Ord.  Lan.j.:  The  joint  by  which  the 
band  is  united  to  the  arm,  and  by  means  of 
winch  the  hand  moves  on  the  forearm;  the 
cari)US  (q.v.). 

"  lie  that  tpealu  doth  frrliw  the  heurer's  teritt." 
Shakeip.  :  King  John,  Iv.  i. 

II.  Afackinery : 

1.  A  stud  or  pin  projecting  from  a  wheel, 
ami  to  which  a  pitnnui  or  connecting-rod  is 
attached.  The  wrist  and  so  much  of  the 
radius  of  thu  wheel  constitute  a  crank. 

2.  The  pin  of  a  crank  to  which  the  pitman 
is  attached, 

wrist-drop,  s. 

Pathol. :  Tlie  hanging-down  of  the  hands  by 
their  own  weight  when  tlio  arms  are  out- 
stretched. It  arises  from  the  paralysis  of  the 
extensor  uuiscIls  of  the  hands  and  lingers, 
and  often  appears  in  lead-palsy  (q.v.). 

'wrist-jolnt,  s. 

AmU.:  Tlie  radio-carpal  articulation  formed 
between  the  radius  and  the  triangular  flbro- 
cartilage  above,  and  the  scaphoid,  semilunar, 
and  cuneiform  bones  below.  The  superior 
surface  is  concave  both  transversely  and  from 
before  backwards,  the  inferior  one  is  convex 
in  both  directions,  the  former  is  divided  by 
linear  elevations  into  three  parts.  It  has  an 
anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  liga- 
ments. The  flexion  is  produced  mainly  by 
the  radial  and  ulnar  flexors  of  the  carpus, 
its  extension  by  the  extensors  of  the  carpus. 

WTist-link.  s.  A  link  with  connected 
buttons  for  the  wristband  or  cufl". 

wrist-pin,  s. 

Mach. :  A  piu  passing  tlirougli  the  axis  of  a 
wrist  connection.    [Wrist,  II.] 

wrist'-band,  s.  [Eng.  wrist,  and  baml.]  The 
band  or  part  of  the  sleeve,  especially  of  a 
shirt-sleeve,  which  covers  the  wrist. 

Wrist'-let,  s.  [Eng.  wrist,  and  dimin.  suff. 
•let.] 

1.  An  elastic  bandlet  worn  round  a  lady's 
wrist  to  contine  the  upper  part  of  a  glove. 

2.  A  bracelet. 

"  A  sireD  lithe  and  debonair, 
With  vrrislteta  woven  of  scarlet  beads."* 

T.  B.  Aldrich:  Pampina, 

3.  A  handcuff. 

'•  Two  or  three  of  the  party  wearing  black  dresses 
Instead  of  grey,  with  leg  irons  as  well  aa  xorittleU, 
to  show  that  they  were  bad-conduct  va.&a,"— Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  31,  188L 

xrrit,  s.  [A.S.  gerwrit,  writ  =  3.  writing,  from 
writen,  pa.  par.  of  writan  =  to  write  (q.v.).1 

1.  Ordiiuxry  Language: 

*  1.  That  which  is  written  ;  a  writing. 

"This  fatal  urrif. 
The  ooinplot  of  this  timeless  trageily." 

Shakesp.  :  Titut  AndroiUcui,  IL  3. 

2,  Specif,  applied  to  the  Scriptures  or 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testanient-s. 

•'  Holy  writ  In  habet  hath  Judgment  shown." 

Shakesp.  :  Allt  WeU.  il.  I. 

•  3.  A  formal  instrument  or  writing  of  any 
kind. 

II.  Law:  A  precept  issued  by  some  court 
or  magistrate  in  the  name  of  the  government, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  or 
that  of  the  state  or  peojde  of  the  state,  vested 
with,  in  any  case,  the  supreme  authority,  and 
addressed  to  some  public  officer  or  private 
pei'son  commanding  him  to  some  particular 
act  therein  specified.  Writs  were  dividt-d  into 
original  and  judicial.  The  former  issued  out 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  gave  authority 
to  the  courts  in  which  they  were  returnable 
to  proceed  with  the  cause ;  these  writs  are 
now  abolished.  Judicial  writs  are  such  as 
are  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  decree,  judgment, 
or  order  of  the  court  in  which  the  cause  is 
pending.  The  difl'erent  kinds  of  writs  were 
fonnerly  very  numerous,  but  many  have  been 
abolished.  The  most  important  are  described 
in  this  work  under  the  heads  :  Capias,  Error, 
Habeas  Corpus,  Mandamus,  Prohibition, 
SuBptENA,  &c.  There  are  also  Writs  of  Elec- 
tion formembers  of  parliament,  &c.,  addressed 
to  the  sheriff  or  other  returning  officer. 

"  No  royal  writ  hw)  summoned  the  Convention 
which  recalled  Charles  II."— J/acau/ay  .*  m$t.  Eng., 
cb.  xl. 

*  writ,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Write.] 

•  writ-a-bil'  i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  writ(e) ;  -ability.] 

Readiness  or  ability  to  write. 

■■  You  see  by  my  writability  .  .  .  that  my  pen  baa 
still  a  colt's  tooth  left"—  WtUpola :  Uttert.  iv.  45S. 


'  writ-a-blo,  a.  [Ym^.  writie) ; -dbU,]  Cap- 
able  uf  being  written  down. 

"Tlio    talk    WM    by    uo    lueuu    writabUT—Mad. 
D'Arbtai/:  Diary.  11.  IU. 

•  writ'-^-tivo,  a,  [Formed  from  vrriU  In 
imitation  of  talkative.]  Given  to  writing,  dis- 
posed or  inclined  to  write. 

"  Incroa«s  ot  yuan  make*  riien  ini<re  tkllutlT*  bot 
lesa  writlttive."—^'op9 :  Letter  to  awi/t. 

writ©  Qtt.  t.  •  writ,  •  wrool,  wrote,  pa.  par. 
'writ,  *y-write,  "  writte,  vritten,  *  wryten), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  writan  (pa.  t.  wrdt,  ]>a.  par. 
writen)  —  to  write,  to  inscribe  (orig.  =  to 
score,  to  engrave)  ;  cogn.  with  O.S.  writan  = 
to  cut,  to  injure,  to  write;  Dut.  njffu^to 
tear,  to  split;  Icel.  rita  (pa.  t.  reit.  pa.  par. 
ritinn)=  to  scmtch,  to  cut,  to  write;  Sw. 
rita  =  to  draw,  to  delineate  ;  O.  II.  Ger.  risan 
=  to  cut,  to  tear,  to  split,  to  draw  or  delineate  ; 
Ger.  reissen  (pa.  t.  riss,  pa.  par.  gerissm).  The 
original  sense  was  that  of  cutting  or  scratch- 
ing with  a  sharp  instrument ;  hence,  to  en- 
grave ;  cf.  Goth,  writs  =  a  stroke  made  with 
a  pen.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  form  or  trace  as  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or 
the  like,  on  paper  or  other  material,  or  by  a 
graver  on  wood,  itc.  ;  as,  To  write  letters,  to 
write  llgures. 

2.  To  produce,  form,  or  make  by  tracing 
legible  characters  expressive  of  ideas ;  to  aet 
down  or  express  in  letters  or  words  ;  to  trace 
or  set  down  by  means  of  a  pen,  pencil,  or 
other  instrument  the  constituent  signs,  cha- 
racters, or  words  of. 

"  To  cipher  what  is  vrll  In  learned  hooka," 

Shakeip. :  iinpv  <tf  Lucrace,  811. 

3.  To  make  known,  express,  disclose,  an- 
nounce, comnmnieatc,  or  convey  by  means  of 
characters  formed  by  the  pen,  &c. 

"  I  choose  to  vrrite  the  tblug  I  dare  not  speak." 

Prior. 

4.  To  cover  with  characters  representing 
words. 


5.  To  compose  and  produce  as  an  author. 

"  Read  hero  and  wouder :  Fletcher  writ  tbo  play.' 
Beaum.  &  Fiet.  :  Elder  Brother.    (To  tbo  Ke-ider.) 

6.  To  designate  by  or  in  writing ;  to  style 
in  writing  ;  to  entitle,  to  declare. 

"  H'rifcmedownanaaa,"— 5ftafte>7).  .•  Mu^h  Ado.lv.  IL 

7.  To  coiupo.se  ;  to  be  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing :  as,  To  write  a  good  or  bad  style. 

*8.  To  claim  as  a  title  ;  to  call  one's  self. 

"I  write  man."— 57ia*«r*/i..-  Alfa  iVtll.  IL  3. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  known  by  signs ;  to  show,  to 
manifest. 

•'  Dimly  urrit  or  difficult  U>  spell." 

Cuwfjcr:  Expc'ttuiation,  311. 

2.  To  impress  deeply  or  durably  ;  toimprint 
deeply  or  forcibly  ;  to  engrave. 

"  Whose  memory  Is  written  OQ  the  e&rth 
With  yet  aiip«:ai'iug  olood." 

Sliakesp. :  3  Henry  IV,,  It.  L 
H.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  form  or  trace  characters  with  a  pen, 
jiencil,  or  other  instrument,  upon  paper  or 
other  material ;  to  perforin  the  act  of  tracing 
or  forming  characters  so  as  to  represent  sound* 
or  ideas. 

"  Write  tut  vour  Ink  be  dry." 

Sluihetp. :  Tto.>  (ienttcmm,  ill.  %. 

2.  To  be  regularly  or  customarily  employed, 
occupied,  or  engaged  in  writing,  copying,  or 
di'awing  up  documents,  accounts,  book-keep- 
ing, or  the  like  ;  to  follow  the  business,  occu- 
pation, or  profession  of  a  clerk,  amanuensis, 
secretary,  bookkeeper,  &c. 

3.  To  combine  or  compose  ideas  and  express 
them  on  paper  for  the  information,  instruc- 
tion, or  enjoyment  of  others  ;  to  bo  engaged 
in  literary  work  ;  to  compose  or  produce 
articles,  books,  &c.,  as  an  author. 

"  I  lived  to  write,  and  trrote  to  live." 

Ilogert:  Italy ;  A  Character,  le. 

4.  To  conduct  epistolary  correspondence ; 
to  correspond  by  means  of  letters  ;  to  com- 
municate information  by  letter,  or  the  like: 
as,  I  will  write  to  you  shortly. 

"  5.  To  declare. 

"  I  win   wHte  against   it.~—SKako»p. :    Much    A^ 

^  1.  To  write  down: 

(1)  To  trace  or  form  with  the  pen.  pencil, 
or  other  instrument ;  to  record  :  aa,  To  vrriH 
down  anything  from  dictation. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  clioms,  9hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-elan« -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tionu -Bion  =  sliuni -tion. -flion  =  2han«   -clous. -tious. -sious  =  shiis.   -ble, -die.  &c!  =  bel,  doL 
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(2)  To  depreciate  the  clmracter,  reputation, 
or  quality  of  liy  writing  unfavourably  con- 
cerning; to  criticise  unfavourably  ;  to  put  an 
enil  to  by  writing  against :  iiB,  To  write  dawn 
a  play. 

2.  To  write  off :  To  note  or  record  the  de- 
duction, cnncelling,  or  removing  of:  as,  To 
VJriU  off  a  bad  debt. 

3.  To  virile  out : 

(1)  To  make  a  copy  or  transcription  of ;  to 
copy,  to  transcribe  ;  especially,  to  njake  a  fair 
or  complete  copy  of  from  a  rougli  draft. 

(2)  To  exlianst  the  ideas  or  power  of  pro- 
ducing valualile  literai-y  work  by  too  much 
writing.  (Used  i-eflexively :  as,  HeiaswriHen 
himself  out.) 

I.  To  write  up: 

(1)  To  commend,  heighten,  or  raise  the 
reputation,  cbaracter,  quality,  or  value  of  by 
written  reports  or  criticisms ;  to  bring  into 
public  notice  or  estimation  liy  favourable 
criticisms  or  accounts  of:  as.  To  write  up  a 
play  or  autlior. 

(2)  To  give  the  full  details  of  in  writing  ;  to 
elaborate  ;  to  vv(n-k  up  ;  to  set  down  on  paper 
with  completeness  of  detail,  fulness,  elabor- 
ateness, or  tlie  like  :  as.  To  wriU  up  a  report 
or  account  from  uot«s  or  outlines, 

(3)  To  complete  the  transcription  or  inscrip- 
tioTi  of;  specifically,  in  bookkeeping,  to  make 
the  requisite  entries  in  up  to  date ;  to  post 
up  :  as,  To  write  up  a  trader's  books. 

•  write,  s.  [Write,!).]    Writing;  handwriting. 

•'It  was  ft  short,  but  a  well-writteu  lett*r.  iu  R  Itttr 
baud  uf  wrU^r—aalt:  Anutils  <tfthe  Pariah,  cb.  L 

*wrlte-of-luuld,s.  Handwriting.  (Prov.) 

"  A  could  wisli  that  ft'd  learned  write  i)fhand."—iJri. 
etuktU  :  Sgtviai  Lonert,  cti.  xliiL 

*  writ-eo',  s.  [Eng.  u>rit(e) ;  -ee.]  The  person 
to  whom  a  written  document  is  addressed  ; 
and  so  tlie  reader. 


"Tliere  1 
wit  mid  tlie 
(CouiiiiouUI 


la  ever  a  proportion  between  the  writer's 
le  loHiea'l."— Cftupman  •■  Bamer ;  Iliad,  xiv. 


\TTHl-^&I,  s.  [AS.  writere,  from  urritan  =  to 
wnte  (.q.v.).]  One  wlio  writes;  one  who  has 
written,  or  is  iu  the  habit  otwriting.  Specifl- 
oaliy— 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  penmanship  ;  one 
whose  occui'ation  consists  chiefly  iu  using  the 
pen,  as  a  clerk,  au  amanuensis,  ascribe ;  more 
especially  a  title  given— 

(1)  To  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  late  East 
India  Company. 

(2)  To  temporary  copying  clerks  in  the 
Government  otllces, 

2.  .V  member  of  the  literary  profession  ;  an 
author,  a  journalist,  or  the  like  :  as,  a  writer 
for  the  piess  ;  a  urriter  of  novels. 

3.  In  Scotland  a  term  loosely  applied  to 
law-agents,  solicitors,  attorneys,  or  the  like, 
and  sometimes  to  their  principal  clerks. 

^  •  (1)  Writtr  of  the  tallies  :  An  official  who 
entered  the  amounts  of  the  tallies,  or  notched 
sticks,  formerly  used  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer.     [Tally,  s.) 

(2)  Writer  to  tlie  signet :  [Signet]. 

■writer's  cramp,  ■writer's  paraly- 
sis, s. 

Pathol. :  Scrivener's  palsy  (q.v.). 

*writ'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  writer;  -ess.]  A  fe- 
male writer  or  author. 

"  Rt-meui'-er  it  lieucelorth,  ye  vnriferttiet,  ttere  Is 
no  siu-h  word  as  autlioresses.'^— rAacAeray:  Miicett,, 

*writ'-er-liug,  s.  [Eng.  writer ;  dimin.  sufT. 
•liiiQ.]  A  petty  writer  ;  a  poor  or  sorry  writer 
or  author. 

"  Every  writer  and  "-ritei-linri  of  name  has  a  salary 
from  the  Eovemment."~A'ofc6ertis;  Memoirs,  i.  42). 

Writ'-er-ship.  s.  yVli)^.  writer ; -ship.]  The 
ollice  or  posiiion  of  a  writer. 

"The  vacaufies  to  be  filleil  were  in  eight  writershipt 
In  tlie  oflleu  u(  tlie  seei-etary  of  state  for  India."— 
Scrib/irr't  Jtagiizi'ie,  June.  1877.  p.  24-L 

%  The  word  is  generally  used  in  connection 
with  Indian  appointments. 

■writhe,  •  wrethe, '  writh-en,  ♦  wrsrth-en 

()ia'.  t.  tcrilhed,  '  wrih,  pa.  par.  xordlied, 
*  KTitheK),  r.t.  &  i.  [Lat,  wridhan  =  to  twist, 
to  wiiiil  about  (pa.  t.  i('rd<(ft,  pa.  par.  wridlten); 
cngu.  with  IceL  riillui  (for  vridha,  pa.  t.  reidh, 
pa.  par.  ridhinn) ;  Dan.  vride ;  S\v.  vrida  = 
to    wring,  twist,  turn,   wrest ;    O.   H.  Ger. 


ridan:  M.  H.  Ger.  ridfa.  From  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  iierto=  to  turn,  and  Eng.  worth, 
V.  From  icrithe  are  derived  wrath,  wroth, 
wreath,  wrest,  and  wrist.] 

A.  Trajisitive: 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  To  twist  with  violence. 

"  The  younger  crept 
Near  the  closed  cradle  where  an  Infant  slept. 
And  writhed  bis  neck."         fameU  -■  Hermit,  162. 

t  2.  To  distort. 

"Her  mouth  she  writhed,  her  forehead  taught  to 
fruwu."  Dryden:  Theocritita ;  idjilL  xxUi. 

*  3.  To  turn  as  in  pain  or  distress. 

"  The  inislity  father  heard ; 
And  writhed  bis  look  toward  the  royal  walls," 

Surrey ;  Yirgile !  ^Eneie  IT. 

*  II.  Fig, :  To  pervert,  to  wrest,  to  mis- 
apply. 

"  The  reason  which  he  yleldeth,  sboweth  the  least 
part  uf  Ilia  meaning  to  be  that  whexeunto  his  words 
are  writhed.' —Hooker :  Eccles.  Polity. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  twist  the  body  about,  as  in  pain  :  as, 
He  writhed  in  agony. 

*  2.  To  turn  away. 

•■  Diiest  thou  looke  after,  that  Christ  should  heare 
thee  wheu  tlioucallesthlm  father,  when  thou  wtithest 
away  from  the  stei-children.  calling  thee  luolher?  — 
net*  ■  Instruction  of  a  Chrittian  Woman,  bk.  11.. 
cb.  xlL 

*  3.  To  twist  or  twine  one's  selt 

•4.  To  advance  by  vennicular  motion ;  to 
wriggle. 

"  Lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel. 
Writhed  toward  him,  Blided  up  his  knee  and  eat. 
Tennyion  :  Vivien,  89, 

•■writh'-el,  •  wrlth-le,  t'.<.    [Eng.  vrnthe; 
frequent,' suCf.  -el,  -le.]    To  wrinkle. 

"  The  skin  that  was  white  and  smooth  Is  tnmed 
tawuie  and  writheld:'—Bp.  Hall :  St.  Paul'f  Combat 

•  ■writh'-en,   •  ■wrlth-un,  a.      [WiirrHE.] 
Twis'ted,  twined. 
•'  Vengeance,  ye  powers  (he  cries),  and  thou  whose  hand 
Alms  tde  red  bolt,  and  hurls  the  writhen  brand  1 
Pope :  Homer ;  udyuoy  xil,  M6. 

■writ'-ihg,  *  wryt-ing,  *  ■wryt-ynge,  pr- 

j>ar.,a.,  &s.    (Write,  ti.] 

A.  As  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  act  of 
writing  ;  used  for  writing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  forming  letters  and 
characters  on  paper,  parchment,  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
ideas  or  of  communicating  them  to  othere  by 
visible  signs. 

K  Writing  may  be  divided  into  ideographic 
and  phonographic,  i.e.,  into  signs  representing 
the  tilings  symbolized  by  words,  and  signs  re- 
presenting sounds— that  is,  words  tlieinselves. 
In  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  we  have  ideographs 
and  phonographs  mixed  together;  and  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  Mexican  picture- 
writing.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  introduced  to  the  western  nations 
by  tlie  Phoinicians  about  1500  B.C.  Tlieir 
system  was  probably  based  on  the  Egyptian. 
The  Egyptians  had  three  distinct  kinds  of 
writing— tlie  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and 
the  enchorial  or  demotic.  (See  these  words.) 
The  Greeks  at  first  wrote  from  right  to  left ; 
next  they  adopted  a  method  called  bous- 
trophedon,  from  the  motion  of  the  ox  in 
ploughing— that  is,  alternately  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  left  to  right.  Writing  from  left 
to  right  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Homer  bv  Pronapides  of  Athens.  In 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writing  the  words 
were  not  separated  by  spaces,  and  no  punctua- 
tion marks  were  used.  In  mediieval  MSS.  a 
variety  of  styles  were  used  in  dilTeient  epochs 
and  countries,  and  for  different  uses.  (Ma- 
juscule, MiNL-scULE.l  Uncial  letters  pre- 
vailed from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  centuries. 
[U.NCiAUl  The  Gothic  cursive  was  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Tlie  .Modern  German  alphabet  was  also  intro- 
duced about  the  same  time.  The  Norman 
style  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  The  Eng- 
lish iMurt  hand,  an  adaptation  of  Saxon,  pre- 
vailed from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  when  its  use  was  legally  abol- 
ished. There  are  no  traces  of  writing  in 
Britain  previous  to  the  Roman  .period.  The 
Runic  alphabet,  used  for  many  centuries  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  was  liased  on 
the  Roman.  Chinese  characters  are  syllabic, 
and  as  Chinese  words  are  inonosyll.ables,  tlioy 
are  strictly  ideographic.    Tlieir  system  is  said 


to  contain  40,000  characters.  Sanscrit  po#. 
sesses  the  most  perfect  known  alphabet :  its 
consonants  number  thirty-throe  and  its  vowel 
signs  fourteen.  It  is  written  from  left  to 
riglit.  [CuNEiixiRM,  OouAM,  Phonetic,  Runic, 
Shorthand.] 

2.  That  which  is  written  ;  anything  written 
or  expressed  in  letters  :  as 

(1)  An  inscription. 

"  And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  pot  It  on  the  croea. 
And  the  witing  waa.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  King  of 
the  Jews."— John  xix.  19. 

(2)  A  literary  or  other  composition ;  a 
manuscript,  a  book,  a  pamphlet.  (Generally 
in  the  plural.) 

"  Time  had  thrown  the  tpritinffl  of  many  poets  into 
the  river  of  oblivion."— Z)ri/dcn  .■  Cleomenei.  fEp.  Ded.) 

(3)  Any  legal  instrument,  as  a  deed,  a  re- 
ceipt, a  bond,  an  agreement,  &C. 

"  A  carrion  I>eath.  within  whose  empty  eye. 
There  Is  a  written  scroll  1  I'll  read  the  torilina. 
^hakeap. :  .Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  7. 

(4)  A  letter,  a  uote. 

"  3,  That  which  is  expressed  or  stated  in  a 
book  or  the  like  ;  au  account. 

"  But  that  saylnge  disagreetli  to  the  wrytyntje  of 
Eutrupius.  for  the  countie  of  Spayue  was  not  anlidued 
by  hyin  tyll  after  that  he  was  Eniperour."— /'o6i/(ia.' 
Cronycle.  cb.  Ivi. 

4.  Manner  or  style  of  writing  :  as.  That  is 
not  his  writing. 
%  An  obligatory  writing : 
Law:  A  bond  (q.v.). 

writing-ball,  s.  An  electric  printing 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  half  sphere  of  gun- 
metal,  resting  with  its  convex  side  upwards 
on  a  frame,  and  pierced  with  radial  apertures 
to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  in  which  work 
pistons,  converging  to  the  centre.  Each  pis- 
ton is  ground  olf  horizontally  at  its  bottom, 
upon  which  is  engraved  a  letter,  figure,  or 
punctuation  mark.  The  pistons  are  worked 
by  the  fingers,  and  when  depressed  are  raised 
by  spiral  springs. 

writing-book,  s.  A  blank  paper  book, 
generally  ruled,  for  practice  iu  penmanship  j 
a  copy-book. 

writing-case,  s.  A  portable  writing- 
desk  or  portfolio. 

writing-cliambers,  s.  pi.  Apartments 
occupied  by  lawyers  and  their  clerks,  &c. 

writing-desk,  s.  A  desk  with  a  broad 
sloping  top,  used  for  writing  on  ;  also,  a  port- 
able case  containing  writing  materials ;  a 
writing-case. 

writing-frame,  s.  Writing-frames  for 
the  blind  consist  of  a  frame  iu  which  a  sheet 
of  paper  may  be  placed,  and  a  horizontal 
Btraight-edge,  which  forms  a  guide  for  the 
hand  in  making  a  row  of  letters.  The  line 
being  completed,  the  straight-edge  is  lowered 
one  notch,  and  forms  a  guide  for  the  next  line, 
and  so  on. 

writing-ink,  s.    [Ink,] 

writing-master,  s,  A  man  who  teaches 
the  art  of  penmanship. 

writing-paper,  s.  Paper  with  a  smoothed 
and  sized  surface  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  writ- 
ing upon. 

■writing-school,  s.  A  school  or  academy 
where  penmanship  or  caligraphy  is  taught. 

writing-table,  s. 

•  1.  A  tablet.     [Tablet.] 
"  He  naked  fur  a  writing-table,  and  wrot«,  aaying. 
His  luiine  ia  John"— iiifc*  i.  63. 

2.  A  table  used  for  writing  on,  having 
generally  a  desk  part,  drawers,  &c 

writing-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraphic  in- 
strument which  sends  autographic  messages. 

wrif -ten,  *  wrltte,  *  wryt-en,  pa.  par,  & 
a.     [Write.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Reduced  to  writing ;  com- 
mit ted  to  paper,  Ac,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
other  material.    Ojiposed  to  oroi  or  si^olcen. 

'■  L-anguago  Is  a  connection  of  audible  sicns.  the 
mo.t,uilinnat..Ieforco.nni,M.lcationofourtl,„.>ght.; 
wrUten  language  is  a  description  of  the  said  audibl* 
sigua  by  aigiisvisihle."— Solder ;  On  Languuye. 

t  (1)  It  is  written  : 

Script. ;  It  is  stated  or  declared  in  Holy 
Scrii'ture. 

••  /(  It  teritten.  Thou  ahalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
Ood,  and  hiin  .  nly  shalt  thou  serve,  "-Jfa".  1'.  10. 
(2)  U'ritleit  law:    Law   as  contained  in  a 


etc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wolt  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciiro,  ^nite,  cur,  rfile,  fuU ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS^ 
Syrian,   se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qo  =  >f  ♦ 


wrizzled— wrung 


K!?n 


itatute  or  statutes,  as  distiugulabed  from    n- 

written  law. 


WTltten-Uohen,  s. 

Bot. :  OjKgrapha  scripta. 


[Opeorapha.] 


•wriz'-zled,  a.  [Prob.  for  wristUd,  from 
wrUt  or  uTMf.]    Wrinkled. 

"  Her  vriuleii  Bltln,  as  rough  «■  maple  rind. 
So  tcnbhy  wu,  tliitt  would  tiftve  loath'd  kII  wouuiq- 
kiiiil."  .^penier:  F.  V-.  L  viU.  47. 

Wroe'-itej,  «.  vl.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  John  Wroe, 
who  died  in  Australia  on  February  6,  1863. 
They  arose  about  1S23.  In  1S59  appeared  their 
8>  ni bolital  worit  entitled  * '  The  Life  and 
Journal  of  John  Wroe,  with  Divine  Commu- 
nications to  him."  They  are  also  called 
Christian  Israelites. 

•wrok-^ll,  pa.  par.  of  V.     [Wreak,  v.] 

wrong,  *wrang,  'wronge.  a.,  adv.,  k  s. 
[A.S.  wrang  =  perverted  or  wrung  aside,  from 
u*ra7i<j,  pa.  t.  of  wriiigan  =  to  wriug  (q.v.);  (cf. 
Lat.  tortus,  from  torqueo  =  to  twist,  to  wring) ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  parang  =  sowv,  harsh,  from 
wringen  =  to  wring;  Icel.  raiigr  =  aT.\Ty, 
wrong,  unjust ;  Dan.  vrang  =  wrong  (a.) ;  Sw. 
vrSng  =  perverse.  The  word  occurs  first  as  a 
substantive  in  the  ^1.5.  Chronicle,  an.  112-L] 

A.  As  ailjeclive : 

•1.  Twisted,  crooked;  as,  a  wroyig  nose. 
{Wycliffe  :  Levit.  xxi.  19.) 

2.  Not  physically  right ;  uot  fit  or  suitable  ; 
not  appropriate  for  use ;  not  adapted  to  the 
end  or  purpose ;  not  according  to  rule,  re- 
quirement, wish,  design,  or  the  like  ;  not  that 
which  is  intended  or  desired  to  be. 

"  I  have  directed  you  to  vrony  places."— Ma^«p.  ; 
Merry  Wivet.  IIL  i. 

3.  Not  morally  right ;  not  according  to  the 
divine  or  moral  law  ;  deviating  from  rectitude; 
not  equitable,  fair,  or  just ;  unjust. 

•*  For  modes  of  faith  let  graeeless  bigots  fight : 
Ue  can  t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  lu  the  right." 

Pope :  Estay  on  Mait,  IIL  306. 

4.  Not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  or  truth  ; 
false,  mistaken,  inaccurate,  incorrect. 

"  By  f&lse  iutelligence  or  wrong  Biirniise." 

Stiaketp. :  Richarii  IIL,  \L  L 

5.  Holding  erroneous  notions  or  views  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  opinion,  or  tact;  mis- 
taken ;  in  error  :  as,  1  thought  so,  but  I  was 
wrong. 

6.  Unjust,  illegitimate. 

"  II  his  c&U9e  be  vrrong."    Shakesp.  :  Etnry  Y.,  iv.  1. 

B.  .-l:*  adv.:  In  a  wrong  manner  ;  wrongly, 
unjustly,  amiss. 

"  The  ridht  divine  ol  kings  to  govern  wrontj." 

Pope :  Ihinciad,  Iv.  188. 

C-  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  wrong  or  not  right  ;a  state, 
condition,  or  instance  in  which  there  is  some- 
thing which  is  not  right.  (Used  without  an 
article.) 

"  It  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
vhich  la  the  lueasure  of  i  ight  or  wrong."— Benthajn. 

2.  A  wrong,  unfair,  or  unjust  act ;  any  vio- 
lation of  right  or  of  divine  or  human  law  ;  an 
act  of  injustice  ;  a  breach  of  the  law  to  tlie 
injury  of  another,  whether  by  something  done 
or  something  undone  ;  an  injustice,  a  trespass. 

"The  dtstiuction  of  public  wrongi  from  private,  of 
crimes  aud  luisdeuieanors  from  civil  lujuries,  seeojs 
priuclpally  to  consist  in  this  :  thivt  private  wron^i,  or 
civil  iDjiiriea,  are  mx  iufriugemeut  or  privation  of  the 
civil  righta  which  belong  to  indlviauiUs.  considered 
merely  as  individuals :  public  wTongi  or  crimes  aud 
misdemeauors,  are  a  breaeh  and  viol.'itlou  of  the 
public  rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community, 
eonaidered  as  a  community,  in  its  social  aggregate 
•apacity." — Blackitone :  Comm^ntariet,  bk.  iv..  ch.  l. 

3.  Any  injury,  miscliief,  hurt,  damage,  orpain. 

"  For  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong" 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  88. 

4.  An  insult,  a  disgrace. 

"  'Tla  he.  foul  creature,  that  bath  done  thee  wrong.' 
Shaketp.  :    Venua  A  Jdonlt,  1,005. 

^  1.  In  the  wrong : 

(1)  Holding  a  wrong,  unjustifiable,  or  inde- 
fensible position  as  regards  another  person. 

"  Brother,  brother,  we  are  both  in  the  vrrong." 

Qag:  Beggar's  Opera,  IL  8. 

•(2)  In  error,  erroneously,  mistakeably. 

•^  Construe  Oasslo's  smiles  .  .  .  quite  in  the  wrong." 
ahaketp. :  OtfutUo.  Iv.  1. 

•2.  To  have  wrong  :  To  suffer  injustice. 

"  Cesar  Aas  !iad  great  tarong." 

STtakeip.  :  Julius  Cauar,  UL  t. 

wrong-doer,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  injures  another  or 
who  does  wrong. 

**  She  reeoWed  to  spend  aU  her  years  In  bewaUing  the 
wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrong-doer." —Sidney. 


2.  Law:  One  who  comiuits  a  tort  or  tres- 
pass ;  a  tort-feaaer. 

wrong- doing,  t.  Ttie  doing  or  commit- 
ting'uf  any  wroug  ;  evil-doiny  ;  behaviour  the 
opposite  of  that  which  is  right. 

'wrong- incensed,  a.  Smarting  under 
a  sense  uf  wrong.  (Shakesp. :  Ricfiard  ///.,ii.l.) 

*  wrong-timed,  a.  Said  or  done  at  a 
wrong  or  inopportune  time  ;  iil-timed. 

wrong,  v.t.  &  i.    [Wkono,  a.] 

Aa  TransUive  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  treat  with  injustice ;  to  do  wrong  to  ; 
to  deprive  of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some 
act  of  justice  from ;  to  deal  harshly,  cruelly,  or 
unfairly  with ;  to  hurt,  to  harm,  to  oppress, 
to  disgrace,  to  offend. 

"  A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  terunffetL' 

TcnnyiuH  :    Vivien,  760. 

2.  To  do  injustice  to  by  imputation  ;  to  im- 
pute evil  unjustly  to. 

"  I  rather  choose. 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myselt.  and  yon. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  hotiouniljle  men.' 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Caiar.  llL  2. 

•3.  To  offend  ;  to  give  offence  or  affront  to. 

"  What  doea  Muster  Fentou  heroT 
Ton  wrong  me,  sir.  thus  sLlU  to  haunt  my  bouse, 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  Is  disi>osed  of." 

Shaketp. :  JJerr^  Hives,  ill.  i. 

*  4.  To  disgrace, 

"Be  conteutedi  yoo  vn-ong  yourself  too  much."— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  IViuw.  iii.  3, 

IL  Naut.  :  To  outsail  (a  ship)  by  becalming 
her  sails. 

"  They  observed  they  wronged  her  lo  much,  they 
w.juld  go  rouud  her  ii  they  pleased."  —  Johruon: 
Chri/tijl.  L  52. 

*  B*  Intrans. :  To  do  wrong. 

"  For  whan  tbat  holy  churche  wrongeth, 
I  not  what  other  thyug  shall  right." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  11. 

•wrong'-er,  s.  [Eng.  wrong,  v.;  -er.]  One 
wlio  wrongs ;  one  who  does  wrong  or  iiyury 
to  another  in  any  way. 

•■  Hold,  shepherd,  hold  :  learn  not  to  be  &  wrongtr 
Of  your  word  ;  was  uut  your  promise  laid  f " 

Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Faithful  Shepherdeu,  Iv. 

wrong'-ful,  *  wronge-ftill,  •  wrong-fUll, 

'  wronge-fulle,  a.  [Eng.  wrong ;  -/uIL] 
Injurious,  unjust,  wrong;  not  founded  on 
right  or  justice. 

"  Another  casuist,  somewhat  leas  austere,  pronounced 
tbat  a  goveriuneut,  wrongful  in  Its  origin,  might  be- 
come a  settled  government  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury."—J/acauiay  :  Hitt.  £ng.,  ch.  xviL 

wrong'-fol-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  wrongful;  -ty.] 
In  a  wrongful  manner  ;  contrary  to  justice  or 
fairness  ;  unjustly,  unfairly  ;  illegally. 

"  He  was,  rightfully  or  wrongfully.  King  In  puwe* 
sloD." — JUacauiay  :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

wrong'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  wrongful ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  wrongful  ;  in- 
justice. 

*  wrong'-beadr  «.  &  a.    [Eng.  wrong,  a.,  and 

head.] 

A,  -■Is  subst.  :  A  person  of  a  misapprehend- 
ing mind  and  an  obstinate  character  ;  a  pig- 
headed person. 

B.  As  adj. :  Wrongheaded,  obstinate,  per- 
verse. 

"  Much  do  I  mffer,  much,  to  keep  Iq  peace 
This  Jealous,  waspish,  wrongltead,  ruymlo^  racCk' 
Pope:  Satires.  vL  148. 

wr6ng'-liead-€d,  a.  [Eng.  wronghead;  -ed.J 
Having  the  mind  or  brain  occupied  with 
false,  or  wrong  notions  or  ideas ;  especially, 
perversely  and  obstinately  wrong ;  of  a  per- 
verse understanding;  perverse,  crotchety. 

wrong' -head -^d-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  wrong- 
heidrd;  -ly.]  In  a  wrongheaded  or  perverse 
mauuer ;  perversely,  obstinately. 

WTong'-head-^d-ness,  «.  [Eng.  wrong- 
headed;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wrongheaded ;  perversene.ss,  perversity,  ob- 
stinacy. 

"  Fidelity  to  opinions  and  to  frienda  seemi  to  blm 
mere  duluess  aud  tffrongheadedness."  —  Macaulay : 
Sit/.  Eng.,  ch  U. 

*  wrong'-less,  a.  [Eng.  wrong,  e. ;  4es8.\ 
Void  ol  or  freu  from  wrong. 

*  wrong' -less-ly,  odi\  [Eng.  wrongless;  -ly.] 
Without  wrong  or  harm  to  anyone. 

"  He  was  brother  to  the  fair  Helen  queen  of  Corinth, 
and  dearly  esteemed  of  her  for  hla  exceeding  goi>d 
parts,  beiu^  honourably  courteoua,  aud  wronglestty 
v^UauV—aidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  1 

Wrong'-lJ?,  adv.     [Eng.  wrong,  a. ;  -ly.]     In  a 


wrong  manner;  unjustly,  wrongftilly,  eirona* 

ously. 

"  They  [madmeuj  do  uot  appear  to  tue  tw  have  Iml 

the  fiutuliy  of  reaaoulug ;  bul  havitu  Joiiird  t«gvlht<r 
soiiK>  idcan  very  wrotigty,  they  iiilaUike  tliviii  (uf 
lr\itht."~LocJu  .■  ifum.  UtuterUuud..  bk.  IL.oli.  xL 

wrong'- mind -^d,  a.  [Eng.  wrong,  and 
minded.]  Having  a  mirnl  wrunglv  inclined; 
eiitcrtaming  erroneous  or  distorted  views. 

•  wr6ng'-ne8S,  s.     [Eng.  wrong,  a. ;  -nes$.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  slate  of  being  wrong; 
error,  wrongfulness,  erroneousness. 

"  Treating  those  with  much  rcganl.  who  are  pIcOMd 
to  treat  lioilwitli  nitite,  vmiuuii  uiitliodn  may  t>e  foiitid 
of  souietiiuus  plainly  declaring,  ■ouio  ulili<|uely  liitl- 
Uiatui^,  the  nianlluld  wro^igneu  ul  such  eijircosioua." 
—Aecker:  Sermons,  vol  1.,  ser.  m. 

2.  A  fault ;  a  wrong  idea,  habit,  or  fueling. 

"  What  wrongnesset  do  anch  tli(iuf;lits  |iro<liic«  In  our 
actions,  lu  our  teuipers,  iu  our  helwvlour."— (;fl//f».' 
Sermons,  vol,  1..  eer.  10. 

wrong'-ouB,  *  wrong-eous,  o.  [A  corrupt. 

of  wrungu'Lse  (n-V.J.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wrong,  unjust,  wrongful. 

"  livery  wrong  must  bejulgcd  by  the  Ortt  violent 
and  wrongous  ground  whcreuixiii  it  pioceeds  "— AiMj; 
James  to  Lurd  Bacon,  July  'ib,  1617. 

2.  Scots  Imw  :  Not  right;  unjust;  illegal: 
as,  wrongous  imprisonment  —  false  or  illegal 
iinprisoninent. 

•  wrong' -^^e,  *  wrong-wls,  a.  [Formed 
as  a  converse  of  rii//acoM.s"  =  rightwise  ;  Sw. 
t^uii5u£5=  iniquitous. )  Wi<nig,  unjust,  ini- 
quitous.    {Old.  Eng.  Homilies,  i.  17&.) 

wrote,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Write.] 

•  wrote,  v.t.  or  i.  [A.S.  wrOtan  =  to  grub  up, 
to  root  (q.v.).]  To  root,  dig,  or  grub  up  with 
the  snout,  as  swine. 

"  For  right  as  a  sowe  wrntMh  in  every  ordure,  M 
wroti-th  she  hire  benutee  iu  stinking  ordure  of  einnea." 
—Chauctr :  Parsones  Tale. 

wrotb,  a.  [A.S.  wrdilh,  from  vn-dtdh,  pa. 
t.  of  wridhan  =  lo  writhe  (q.v.);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  wreed  =  cruel;  Ictl.  reidhr ;  Dan. 
vred;  M.  H.  Ger.  reit,  rcu/ =  twisted,  curled. 
The  original  meaning  was  'wry"  or  distoiied 
or  perveited  in  one's  tem^>er.]  [Wrath, 
Writhe.]  Veiy  angry;  much  exaspeiated ; 
wrathful. 

"  Cain  was  very  wroth,  aud  his  coaoteuaQce  (ell."— 
QeiieaU  iv.  6. 

wrought  (as  rat),  *  wraught, "  wroughte* 

•  TVroUght,  prtt.,  pa.  par.  of  v.,  &,  O. 
[Work,  v.] 

A.  As  pret.  &  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Worked,  performed,  don«, 
executed,  labouied,  foiined. 

"From   Waltbam  beforesaid   to   Westinynster  tbol 
hiui  broulit, 
Blside  bis  fadere  li  laid  lu  a  toumbe  wele  wrtrnght," 
liobert  a«  Brunne,  p.  :ri4L. 

2.  Carp.  £  Mason.  :  A  term  used  by  masons 
and  carpenters  in  contradistinction  to  rough. 

wrought-iron,  s.  Pig-iron  subjectwi  to 
the  process  of  puddling  (q.v). 

wrung,  pret.  kpa.  par.  of  v.    [Wring.] 

"wry,  *  wrl-en,  v.i.  &  (.    [A.S.  wrigian  r=to 
drive,   to  impel,   to   tend  or  bend  towards. 
Wriggle  is  a  frequent,  from  this  verb.     Cf, 
Goth,  u'rattios^  crooked.) 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  swerve,  move,  or  go  obliquely  ;  to  go 
or  move  aside  ;  to  turn  away. 

"  Thau  the  kyug  wrytd  away  fro  hym."— A«trn«ri: 
Froltsart:  Cronycle,  vol  i.,  ch,  cxtvil. 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  light  path  morally ; 

to  go  wrong  or  astray. 

"  These  wry  too  much  on  the  right  hand,  aicilblng 
to  the  holv  scripture  such  kind  of  |)erfecClun  as  It  cou- 
no(  have.'  —Sandys. 

3.  To  writhe,  to  wriggle. 

"Then  talks  she  ten  times  worss,  and  wrye$,  and 
wriKb'lea.  * 

As  thuugh  she  had  the  Itch  (and  so  It  ii^ay  bo). 

Be.ii.iii.  <t  Flel.  :    If  oiHil-.'s  Pitsi:  lil.  L 

4.  To  slip,  slide,  or  movo  away  flom  the 

proper  position. 

"The  l>yshops  go  about  to  Icepp  In  stite  stll.  and 
hold  V]ithe  dt'caied  txvrtes  of  their  iKiwer  (whtiCr  build. 
InK  wan  nauifht,  huU  therfore  Italli  wryed  on  the  oiio 
side  louge  aguj."— £p.  Oardtter ;  Of  3  rue  UbtdisiiC0, 
fol  63. 

5.  To  bend  or  wind  ;  to  move  in  a  winding 
or  meandering  course. 

"  As  when  a  uyrnpb.  arlslui;  from  the  laml, 
Leadetli  a  dance  with  her  luii^-  waterr  trala 
Dowu  to  the  sea,  she  wryes  lo  eveiy  iiaiid." 

Davit*.  On  Daitcinff, 


$ll,  b6^ ;  p6ilt,  Jd^l ;  cat,  fell,  cboma,  fhln,  benQh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    -Log* 
•dan,  -tlan  =  eh^n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -§don  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sioos  =  shus.   -hie,  -die.  &c.  =  h^l,  d^L 
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B<  Transitive: 

1.  To  writhe,  to  twist,  to  bend,  to  contort, 

"  Like  au] Ml  fa»t«ned  by  hlB  thumbs  at  the  wliipping- 
post,  he  wrie4  his  back  aud  shrliike  (rum  the  blow, 
though  ho  knows  be  cannot  get  loose.  "—Bp.  Tai/tor : 
Diuuatip^ /rom  Popery,  bk.  11.,  jit.  IL.  J  6. 

2.  To  distort,  to  wrest,  to  cause  to  deviate. 

*'  They  have  Trreated  and  ieryed  hi»  doctrine." — 
Ralph  Hob inson.    {AnnandaU.) 

wry»  *  wrle»  *  wrye,  a.  &  s.    [Wry,  v.] 

A.  -As  adjectii'e: 

1.  Bent,  tirrned,  or  twisted  to  one  side  in 
a  state  of  contortion ;  twisted,  distorted, 
crooked. 

"  The  fynt  that  came  and  gaue  them  moost  corn- 
forte  was  Henry  erle  of  L&ncastre  with  the  wrj/e 
uecke,  called  Tort«  coUe."—Ber7jer».'  f^oitsart ;  Cron- 
jfcle,  voL  L,  ah.  xl. 

*  2.  Crooked  ;  meandering  ;  not  following  a 
rtraight  or  direct  line. 

"  There  Intricately  among  the  woi^ds  doth  wander, 
Losing  himselfe  in  luaiiy  a  wry  lueander," 

Broione:  BrHtaiinia't  PasUiralt.  1.  2, 

3.  Exhibiting  distaste,  disgust,  impatience, 
discontent,  or  the  like :  as,  He  took  it  with  a 
very  uTy  face. 

*  4.  Deviating  from  what  is  right  or  becom- 
ing;  misdirected,  wrong,  false. 

"  If  he  DOW  and  then  make  a  tcrj/  step." — Qiipin: 
Strmons,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  14. 

*5.  Wrested,  perverted. 

"  He  manfiles  an<l  puta  a  vry  aenM  apoD  proteitant 
wrlttn."—Atterbury. 

*  B.  .4s  subst. :  A  bending  or  turning  from 
the  proper  or  straight  direction ;  a  bend,  a 
turn,  a  meander. 

p.  ^etcJier :  Purple  Ttland,  v. 

wry-moathed,  a.  Having  the  mouth 
•wry. 

*'  If  e'er  they  call  upon  me  111  bo  fit  'em. 
I  h&ve  a  pack  of  \cry -mouth' d  mackrel  ladles, 
Stisk  tike  a  atandlui;  dltoh." 

B4saum.  i  Flet.  :   }Yom4n  PltoMd,  UL  S. 

wry-neok,  5. 

1.  Omith. :  [WryneckI. 

12.  Pathol. :  The  same  as  Stiff-neck  (q.v.). 

Wry-necked,  a.  Having  a  crooked  and 
distorted  neck  ;  in  the  quotation,  the  epithet 
refers  to  the  old  English  flute,  or  fitUe  a  bee, 
so  called  from  having  a  curved  projecting 
mouthpiece  like  a  bird's  beak. 

"  The  Til6  squeaking  of  the  wry-nec\ed  fife," 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  (\f  Vt^iice,  U.  S. 

•  Wryed,  a.     [Eng.  vrry,  a. ;  •ed.\    Wry,  dis- 
torted, awry. 

"And  ciy  'Filthyl  filthy  I'  simply  uttering  their 
own  condition,  and  uulng  their  wryed  countenances 
instead  of  a  vice."— Ben  Jonton  :  Case  U  Altered,  i.  4. 

•  Wry'-lj?^,   adv.     [Eng.   wry,  a. ;   -ly.]     In  a 
wry,  dist<)rted,  or  awkward  manner. 

"  Most  of  them  have  tried  their  fortune  at  some 
little  lottery -<;ifflce  of  literature,  and,  receiving  » 
blank,  have  chewed  upon  It  harshly  aud  wryly."— 
Landor     ( A  nnandale. ) 

wry'-neck,  5.    [See  def.] 

Ornith. :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  luux  or 
Yunx  (q.v.);  specif.  lunx  torquillay  the  Com- 
mon Wryneck,  a  summer  visitant  to  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Britain,  Length  about  seven 
inches  ;  general  colour  of  upper  parts,  includ- 
ing the  tail,  grayish-white,  mottled  alt  over 
with  brownish -gray,  and  obscurely  barred 
and  streaked  with  dark  brown  wings,  brown 
banvd  with  daU  chestnut  on  the  outer  webs 


WBTKECK. 

of  the  feathers  ;  under  parts  buff,  each  feather 
with  a  narrow  dark-brown  sjtot  near  the  tip. 
Little  or  no  variation  in  the  female.  It  feeds 
on  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  and  is  often 
Been  near  ant-hills  in  search  of  the  cocoons, 
popularly  known  as  "ant's  eggs."  The  con- 
struction of  the  protrusile  tongue  resembles 
tliat  of  the  woodpecker,  and  the  organ  is  fur- 
nished witli  glands  secreting  a  glutinous  mucus 
which  causes  the  prey  to  adhere  to  its  horny  tip. 
The  Wryneck  rarely  makes  a  nest,  or  at  best 


but  a  very  poor  one,  usually  depositing  its 
eggs  in  some  hole  in  a  tree.  The  name  Wry- 
neck is  derived  from  the  bird's  habit  of 
writhing  its  head  and  neck  in  various  direc- 
tions with  a  serpentine  motion.  It  has  a 
number  of  other  popular  names  [Cuckoo's 
MATE,  Turkey-bikd],  and  is  probably  the 
Hobby-bird  of  Browne  (Btrrfs  of  NoT/olk).  His 
description,  "  marvellously  subject  to  the 
vertigo,"  refers,  in  Seebohm's  opinion,  to  the 
wryneck's  habit  of  feigning  death  when  taken  ; 
while  Wilkin  thinks  it  is  founded  on  the 
"  singular  motion  of  its  head  and  neck."  The 
actual  habitat  of  the  bird  is  Central  Eurirpe 
and  Asia. 

"  That  curioufl  bird  the  torj/neek.  so  dear  to  the  claa- 
flical  scholar  from  its  associations  with  witchcraft  iu 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  lo  the  first  to  arrive  :  and  cer- 
tfiinly  the  weird  mauner  in  which  its  heaci  seems  to 
turn  every  way.  as  if  on  a  pivot,  while  mouselike  it 


wry'-ness,  *  wry-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  wry,  a. ; 
-jiess.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wry 
or  distorted  ;  crookedness. 

*  2,  Fig. :  Deviation  from  what  is  right. 

"  This  is  light  enough  to  all  intelligent  persons,  for 
an  exploring  the  rectitude  or  wrytieste  of  their  be- 
haviours In  this  particular."— JfonraiTu*,'  Devoute 
Etsayet,  pt.  i.,  treat  12, 

WUdt  a.    [Wood,  a.]    {Scotch.) 

wud'-die,  wud'-d^^,  s.    [Woodie. 

Wulf'-«n-ite,  s.  [After  the  Austrian  min- 
eralogist, Wulfen  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  mostly  in  crys- 
tals ;  system,  tetragonal.  Hardness,  2'75  to 
3;  sp.  gr.,  6'03  to  T'Ol  ;  lustre,  resinous  to 
adamantine  ;  colour,  shades  of  yellow,  siskin- 
and  olive-green,  sometimes  orange  or  bright 
red.  Compos. :  Molybdic  acid,  38*5  ;  prot- 
oxide of  lead,  61*5  =  100,  corresponding  with 
the  formula  PbOMOs.  The  orange  and  red 
coloured  varieties  owe  their  colour  to  the 
presence  of  vanadic  acid. 

WUll,  s.  &  v.i.     [Will,  «.  &  r.]    {Scotch.) 

wnm-11,  s.     [Wimble.]    {Scotch.) 

wur'-rus,  war'-as,  s.  [The  African  name 
of  the  powder'.] 

Comvi. :  A  powder  sold  in  African  bazaars 
as  an  anthelmintic  and  a  dye  plant.  It  was 
long  believed  to  be  identical  with  kamala 
(q.v.),  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Capt.  Hunter, 
Assistant  Resident  at  Aden,  that  wurrus  con- 
sists of  the  glandular  hairs  on  the  legumes  of 
Flemiiigia  congesta,  wild  in  Africa  and  India. 
(Calcutta  Exhib.  Report,  pt.  v.,  174.) 

wiirtz'-ite,  s.  [After  the  French  chemist, 
Adolphe  Wartz  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  dimorphous  form  of  blende  (q.v.). 
Crystallization,  hexagonal,  being  isoniorpbous 
with  greenockite.  Hardness,  3'6  to  4  ;  sp.  gr., 
3*98 ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  colour  and  streak, 
brownish  to  brownish-black.  Found  crystal- 
lized nejir  Omro,  Bolivia.  Breithaupt  states 
that  the  radiated  (cadmiferous)  blende  of 
Przibrain,  Bohemia,  is  hexagonal  in  crystal- 
lization ;  his  Spiaut«rite  (q.v.). 

wur'-zel,  s.    [Ger.  vmrzd  =  root.]  [Mamoold- 

wl'rze'l.] 

•  wnssG,   adv.     [A  variant  of  -wU  in  yvjis 

(q.v.).]    Certainly. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  a-hawkiug  now.  will  you  ? 
No.  wuste,  but  I'll  practise  against  next  year,  uncle." 
Ben  Jonson. 

WUth'-er,  v.i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  rustle, 
as'tlie  wind  amongst  trees;  to  make  a  sul- 
len roar.     {Prov.) 

"  Wutherinff  Heights  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Heath- 
cliffi^'s  dwelling,  unitliering  being  a  significant  pro- 
vincial adjective  descriptive  of  the  atmospheric  tu- 
mult to  which  its  statiou  Is  exposed  in  atormy 
weather."— C.  Brdnte :   ifutheHng  EeighU,  ch.  L 

Wiith'-er,  s.  [Wuther,  -p.]  The  sound  made 
by  the  rustling  of  the  wind  amongst  the 
branches  of  trees.    {Pr&v.) 

"  Sure  by  the  wtither  of  wind  amongst  trees,  denot- 
ing a  garden  outside."— if i«5  Bronte :  VUlette,  ch.  ivt 

wuz'-zent,  a.  [Wizzened.]  Dried,  withered. 
{Scotch.) 

"  Wadna  I  set  my  ten  talents  in  your  wtusent  face 
for  that  very  word?"- Scott;  Heart  qf  Midlothian, 
ch.  xvlii. 

Wy9h  (1),  s.     [Witch  (2).] 

wyoh-elm,  s.    [Witch-eulj 


wych-hazel,  s.     [Witch-hazel.] 
Wy9ll(2),  s.     [WicK(l),  s.]    (8ee  extract) 

"The  prlncli>al  oeciipatlon  le  the  inanufacture  ol 
the  salt  obtained  fioui  the  brine  ■priutrB.  or  toychet, 
to  which  the  town  probaljly  owes  both  Vt«  name  and 
ita  origin."— JTucy--.  Brit.  (ed.  9tli),  vii.  47L 

wych-honse,  s.    (iSee  extract.) 

"The  houses  in  which  salt  Is  manufactured  are 
called  wych-hoiuet." — )Voodti!ard :  Oeol.  a/  Eng.  i 
Watet.  \>.  VSi. 

wych-waller,  t.  A  salt-boiler  at  a  wych. 
{Cheshirt.) 

Wj^C'-liff-ite.  s.  &  a.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive. 

Eccles.  £  Chxirch  Hist. :  The  followers  of 
John  Wycliffe,  Wiclif,  or  de  Wiclif,  &c.  (there 
are  about  twenty  ways  of  spelling  the  name). 
He  was  bom  at  Hipswell,  near  Richmond,  about 
A.D.  1324,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. He  is  believed  t*)  have  been  in  con- 
flict with  the  Mendicant  Orders  about  1360, 
but  none  of  his  extant  writings  on  tlie  subject 
seem  to  have  been  penned  at  so  early  a  date. 
In  or  about  that  year  he  obtained  the  warden- 
ship  of  Balliol  Hall,  exchanged  about  1365  for 
that  of  Canterbury  Hall,  which  he  soon  lost, 
on  account  of  alleged  mental  incajtacity  in 
the  archbishop  from  whom  he  received  the 
appointment.  This  deprivation  was  con- 
firmed on  appeal  both  by  the  Pope  and  the 
king.  In  July,  1374,  he  was  nominated 
member  of  a  legation  to  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
about  Papal  provisions,  or  reservation  of 
churches.  On  February  3,  1377,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  a  Convocation  of  the 
Clergy  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  which  ended  abor- 
tively. On  May  22, 1377,  five  Papal  bulls  were 
issued  against  him,  and  next  year  a  second  ec- 
clesiastical trial  took  place,  the  Londoners, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  opposed  to  him  on 
the  former  occasion,  taking  nis  part;  on  this. 
In  May,  1382,  a  synod  of  divines  condemned 
his  opinions,  which  led  to  liis  being  prevented 
from  any  longer  teaching  in  the  University. 
In  1381  he  issued  sixteen  theses  against 
transnbstantiation.  Apparently  about  1380 
or  13S1  he  published  the  translation  into 
English  of  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  ;  a  second  edition  or  retransla- 
tion,  less  literal  but  smoother  in  style,  was 
issued  by  John  Purvey  about  a.d.  1388.  This 
was  after  the  death  of  Wycliffe,  which  took 
place  in  the  parish  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leices- 
tershire, of  which  he  was  rector,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1384.  On  May  2, 1415,  the  Council 
of  Constance  condemned  Wycliffe's  tenets, 
and  ordered  that  his  books  should  be  de- 
stroyed and  his  body  dug  up  and  burnt.  [For 
his  tenets  see  Lollardism,  for  his  follower* 
Lollards.    See  also  Hussites.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Wycliffe, 
his  tenets  or  followers.    [A.) 

wye,  s.  [See  def.]  A  Y  or  crotch.  Used  in 
many  ways  as  a  temporary  shore  or  brace. 
Also  a  name  applied  to  a  stem  or  pipe  with 
branches,  as  a  stand-pipe  or  delivery-pipe 
with  two  issues  from  its  summit.  One  of  tha 
supports  of  a  telescope,  theodolite,  or  level- 
ling instrument.    Written  also  Y. 

Wyke'-ham-ist,  s.  [See  def.]  A  name  ap- 
plied to*  the  bovs  at  Winchester  College, 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham  (1324-1404), 
Bishop  of  Winchester.     Used  also  adjectively. 

"  From  700  to  800  Wi/kehamUt^  assembled  on  Satur- 
day to  take  part  in  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  d 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Winchester 
College."— S(.  James's  Gazette,  March  28,  1887. 

wSrl'-ie,  a.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  (See  compound.) 

wylie-coat,  s.  A  boy's  flannel  under- 
dress  next  the  shirt ;  a  flannel -petti  coat 
(Scotch.) 

"  Or  aiblins  some  bit  dnddlfl  boy, 
Oa'a  wylie-coat."  Bums:  To  a  Louit, 

wy'-mot,   wy-mole,  *  wys-mal-va,   «. 

(WiMOT.J 

wynd  (y  as  a),  s.  [Wind,  v.]  An  alley,  a  lane. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Amon^  the  closes  andlvrynds"— Scott :  Xt<JffauiA 
let,  ch.  xzi. 

Wynn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of  tim- 
ber-truck or  carriage.    (Simmonds,) 

*  wyte,  v.t.    tWiTE,  V,] 

wyte,  s.    [WiTE.] 

wyth.  s.     [Withe.] 

Bot. :  Tournefortia  hicolor.     [Wem-BOOP.] 


I&te,  fSit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pHt, 
or,  wore,  wglt,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  TMilte,  cur.  rule,  tuU;  try>  S^riaiL    »,  i»  =  e;  6y  =  a;  aa  =  lew* 


wyvern— xanthooarpoufl 
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W3^-vem,  wi'-vern,  «.  (Mill.  Eng.  wivere  ~ 
a  serpent  {Chaucer:  Troilus  £  Cressida,  iil. 
1,012),  with  excrescent  n,  as  in 
bittern,  from  O.  Fr.  tHvn  ~  a 
serpent,  viper;  Fr,  givre  =  & 
viper,  from  Lat.  vipera.  Wy- 
vern and  riper  are  doublets.] 
[QuAVivEB,  Viper.] 

Her.:  An  imaginary  animal; 
a  kind  of  dragon  with  wings, 
but  having  only  two  legs,  the 
termination  of  its  body  being 
tomewUat  serpeDtiue  in  form. 


WTVKBM. 


3s  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  Bnglish 
alphabet,  is  a  superfluous  letter,  as  It  repre- 
sents no  sound  which  cannot  be  expressed  by 
other  letters.  Thus,  when  used  at  the  begin- 
ning uf  a  word  it  has  precisely  the  sound  of  z ; 
wlien  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a  word  it 
usually  has  the  sound  of  ks,  as  in  axis,  taxes, 
foxes,  &c.  ;  it  also  has  the  same  sound  in  some 
cases  when  terminating  a  word,  as  lax,  wax, 
&c.  ;  when  it  terminates  a  syllable,  and  more 
especially  an  initial  syllable,  if  the  syllable 
following  it  is  open  or  accented,  it  frequently 
has  the  sound  of  gz,  as  in  luxury,  ej7iaits(,  ex- 
alt, ex-Hie,  &e.  As  an  initial  it  occurs 
only  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  or  formed  from 
Greek  words,  most  of  these  formations  being 
of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature. 

^  I,  X  as  a  symbol  is  used  : 

(1)  In  nunier.  :  Far  ten,  in  this  case  being 
composed  of  two  Vs  (=5)  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  lower  one  being  inverted.  When 
placed  horizontally  (X)  it  stands  for  a 
thousajid,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  (X)  it  re- 
presents ten  thousand. 

(2)  In  ordinary  \VTiting  X  is  frequently  used 
as  an  abbreviation  for  Christ.  In  this  case 
the  symbol  is  not  the  same  letter  as  the 
English  X,  but  represents  the  Greek  X  (=  Ch), 
as  in  Xn  =  Christian,  Xvuis  —  Christmas. 

2.  X  as  used  on  beer-casks  is  said  to  have 
originally  been  employed  to  indicate  beer 
which  had  paid  ten  shillinga  duty. 

:|:&nth-,  pre/.     [Xantho-.] 

^n'-tha-mide,  s.  [Pref.  xaTith;  and  Eng. 
aniide.]' 

Chem.  :  C3H7ON3  =  COS(C2H5)NH2.  A 
crystalline  substance  produced  by  passing 
ammoniacal  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
xanthic  ether.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

f&n'-th&n»  s.  [Gr.  ^oiv96^  {xanthos)  =  yellow ; 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Chein. :  Berzelius'  name  for  the  group  CyoSg, 
regarded  as  the  radicle  of  peraulpho-cyauic 
acid. 

zftn'-tha-nn,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng.  zanthate 
(q.v.).]  ■ 

Chem. :  Xanthil,  An  oily,  fetid  compound, 
supposed  by  Couerbe  to  be  produced  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  xanthic  ether.    (Watts.) 

1 3pantll-ar-py'-i-a,  s,  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Lat, 
karpyia.]    [Harpva.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pteropodidse,  closely  al- 
lied to  Pteropus,  with  a  single  species,  Xan- 
tkarpyia  amplexicandata,  from  the  Austro* 
Malayan  sub-region. 

:|:&n'-thate,  s.     [Eng.  xant7i(ic) ;  -aUJl 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  xanthic  acid- 
xantliate  of  potassium,  «. 

Chem, :  CsHgOKSa  =  C^SK         Obtained 

^O.C2H5. 

by  adding  carbonic  disulphide  to  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate.  It 
separates  in  slender,  colourless  prisms,  sol- 
uble in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Gradually  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

:^&Il-th^'-a-rin,  «,  [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
a^li)zarin.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter,  prepared 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  black 
residue  obtained  in  preparing  pure  alizarin. 


It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  In  caustic  alkalis, 

x&n'-thS-in,   8.     [Formed  from  Gr.  $ay06i 
(Mi7t(ft/)s)  =  yellow.j 

Chem.  :  Fremy'a  name  for  that  portion  of 
the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  flowers  which 
Is  soluble  in  water. 

xiinth-e-l&f'-ma,  9.    [Pref.  ranfA-,  and  Or. 
t\a<Tfxa  (elasma)  =  u  metal  plate.] 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  a  cutjineous  disease,  consisting  of 
isolated  or  conrbient  tubercles  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pin's  liead  to  that  of  a  pea.  Its 
most  frequent  seat  is  around  the  eyelids. 

f&n'-th^-lene,  s.    [Pret.  xanth- ;  Eng.  e(thy), 
and  sutf.  -Une.] 

Chem. :  Zeise's  name  for  an  oil  produced 
by  precipitating  potissic  ethylsulpho-car- 
bonate  with  a  cupric  salt. 

^:&zi'-tM-ai  ».  [Gr.  fai-Wr  (xan(ft08)=  yellow.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Orthosidne,  wttli  wings 
fonning  a  very  inclined  roof.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  buds  or  the  catkins  of  trees. 
Six  species  are  British.  The  type  is  Xanthia 
cerago,  the  Sallow-moth  (q.v.). 

xSji'-thi-an.  a.     [See  def.]     Of  or  belonging 
to  Xanthiia,  an  ancient  town  in  Asia  Minor. 

xanthian-marbles,  s.  pi. 

Classic  Antiq. :  A  large  collection  of  marbles 
of  various  ages  (from  B.C.  545  onwards)  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Fel- 
lows near  Xanthus,  in  1838.  They  were 
brought  to  England  in  1842  and  1843,  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

:;:&n'-tluo,  a.     [Gr.  $av06^  (xanthos)  =  y«llow, 
'  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.) 

Chem, :  Derived  from  or  contained  in  lan- 
thic-ether,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

xanthlo-aold,  5. 

Chem,  :  CsHgOSa^  C^O.CaHs.    A  colour- 

less  oily  liquid,  prepared  by  decomposing 
xanthate  of  potassium  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  heavier  than 
water,  has  a  powerful  and  peculiar  odour,  and 
decomposes  at  24^  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
disulphide.     It-s  salts  are  yellow, 

xanthlc-ether,  s. 

Chem. :  (dUsh-GOSi  =  C^.  C2H5.  Ethyl- 

^S.C2H5 

ic  disulpho-carbonate.  A  pale  yellowish  oil, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chloride  on 
xanthate  of  potassium.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  boils  at  210^. 

xanthlo-oxlde,  s.    [Xanthihc] 

xanthlc-series,  a.  pi.    [Cyanic-series.] 

a:&n-tliid'-i-um,  5.    [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from 
'  Gr.  ^avdoi  {xanthos)=  yellow.] 

Palceobot. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Confervacefe, 

now  believed  to  be  sporangia  of  Desmidiacete. 

Microscopic  spherical  bodies  with  radiating 

spines.      Fourteen   species  from   the   Upper 

Cretaceous  rocks.    {Etheridge.) 

X&n'-tluQ,  s.     [Formed  from  Gr.  ^avBo^  (xan- 
*  (/tos)  =  yellow.]     [Xantharin.] 

T&n'-thin,  s.    [Gr.  fai'tfo?  (xanrAos)  =  yellow; 
Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  name  applied  to  various  sub- 
stances. By  Fremy  and  Cloez  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  flowers 
insoluble  in  water.  By  Schunck  to  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  obtained  from  madder  ;  and 
by  Couerbe  to  a  gaseous  product  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  xanthates. 

3Can'-tluiie,  s.  [Gr,  ^av96<;  (xanthos)  =  yellow ; 
Eng.  suff.  -171*.] 

Chem.  :  051X4X402.  Xanthic  oxide.  An  or- 
ganic base,  first  discovered  and  described  by 
Dr.  Marcot,  as  a  constituent  of  a  rare  form  of 
urinary  calculi,  but  afterwards  found  among 
the  prndurts  of  the  decomposition  of  guanine. 
It  is  prepared  by  adding  potassium  nitrite  to 
a  solution  of  guanine  in  hot  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  precipitating  with  water,  filt-ering, 
dissolving  residue  in  boiling  ammonia,  treat- 
ing with  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  as 
long  as   black  ferroso-ferric-oxide   separates, 


flltering  and  evni)orating  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ness. It  is  a  whit^  ajiiorplious  iiowdcr,  dilfl- 
cultly  soluble  m  wat«r,  soluble  in  alkalis 
and  in  concentrated  ucids,  and  distinguiHlH-<l 
by  the  deep  yellow  colour  produced  when  ilB 
solution  in  nitric  acid  is  ovajwrated  to  dryness. 

^p&n'-thi-nine,  9.     [Eng.  xanthin;  -ine.) 

Cliem.  :  04^3X302-  A  yellow  powder,  pre- 
pared by  heating  ammonium  thionurate  to 
200*.  It  is  slightly  soluble  tn  boiling  wat«r, 
the  solution  having  a  light  blue  fluorescence, 
but  dissolves  readily  Tn  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids. 

y&nth-ln-i-car'-pin, ».    [Pref,  xanth-,  and 

Eng,  iuomrpin.] 

Chem.  :  A  yellow  colouring  mntt/r  ex- 
tracted from  the  juice  whicli  exud':s  from 
Incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  Inocarpus  edulis. 

lf&xi'-ti^-6-^ltO,   s.     [Formed   from   $av06t 

(xantlws)—  yellow,] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  by  Adam  to  an 
amorphous  nickel  ore  analysed  by  Berge- 
rnann.  Hardness,  4*0  ;  sp.  gr.,  4-082  ;  colour, 
sulphur .  ypllow.  Compos.  :  arsenic  acid, 
60 '5 ;  nickel,  49*5  =  100,  whence  the  fonnula 
SNiOAsOj.  Found  at  Johanngeorgenstadt, 
Saxony. 

jfin'-thit-ane,  s.  [Gr.  $av06^  (xanthos)  = 
yellow  ;  -it  connect.,  and  suff.  -ane  (A/in.).] 

Min.:  A  pulverulent  mineral  found  asso- 
ciated with  zircon  (q.v.)  at  Green  River, 
Henderson  Co.,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.  Hai-d- 
ness.  3-5  ;  sp.  gr.,  2  7  to  3'0.  Analysis  showed 
it  to  consist  of  titanic  acid,  with  traces  of  zir- 
conia,  and  l;i'5  per  cent,  of  water.  Probably 
a  result  of  the  decompositicin  of  Sphene  (q.v,), 

xiin'-tbite»  s.  [Gr.  f ocW?  (xanthos)  =  yellow ; 
sutr.  -iteiMin.).} 

Mill.:  A  yellowish-brown  variety  of  Ido- 
crase  (q.v.),  containing  2'SO  per  cent,  of  prot- 
oxide of  manganese.  Found  near  Amity, 
Orange  County,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

X&n'-thl-um,  e.  [Gr,  fai-flds  (xan?/tos)  =  yel- 
low. So  named  because  an  infusion  of  species 
of  the  genus  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  dye 
their  hair.] 

Bot. :  Burweed ;  a  genus  of  Senecionidea, 
sub-tribe  Anibrosieae.  Moncecious  Composites  ; 
the  barren  flowers  having  an  involucre  of  few 
scales,  with  many  capitate  flowers  on  a  com- 
mon receptacle,  the  fertile  ones  with  a  single, 
prickly,  two-beaked  involucre  entirely  dosing 
the  flowers,  and  with  apertures  for  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  two  stigmas,  fruit  included  in 
the  enlarged  and  hardened  involucre.  Xan- 
thium  strumariiim  and  A',  spiiiosum  are  casuals 
in  Britain ;  the  former  is  a  weed  common  in 
wast*  places,  on  river  banks,  and  near  villages 
in  India,  and  troublesome  to  cultivators.  It 
is  said  to  yield  an  oil,  used  in  medicine  and  as 
an  illuminant.  The  whole  plant  is  considered 
to  be  diaphoretic  and  sedative.  It  is  ad- 
ministered in  decoction  in  malarious  fever. 
The  root  is  a  bitter  tonic,  useful  in  cancer  and 
in  strumous  diseases.  The  leaves  are  poison- 
ous to  cattle, 

xdn-thd-,  pre/.  [Gr.  ^av06v  (xa7ithns):=  yel- 
low.] Yellow,  the  meaning  amplitied  by  the 
succeeding  element  or  elements  of  a  word. 

3|:^'-thd,  8.  [Gr.  ^av$6v  (xanthos)  =  yellow.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Canceridfe,  with  many 
species,  widely  distributed.  Carapace  vpry 
wide,  not  particularly  convex;  front  generally 
advanced,  lamellar,  divided  by  a  narrow 
fissure  into  two  lobes,  with  their  b(Tder8 
notched  in  the  middle ;  anterior  feet  g'-nerally 
unequal  in  the  male  ;  abdomen  with  seven 
segments  in  the  female,  and,  as  a  rule,  five  in 
the  male. 

xan-thd-be'-tio,  a.  [Pref.  xantho-;  Mod. 
Lat.  beta  —  beet-root,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  contained  in  beet,  and  having  a 
yellow  colour. 

xanthobetio-acid,  «. 

C/iem.  ,*  An  acid  extracted  from  the  root  of 
Beta  vulgaris  by  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  reddish- 
yellow  mass,  very  hygroscopic,  liai  a  i4our 
taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly 
soluble  in  ether. 

t  x&n-tho-oar'-poiis,    a.      [Pref.    xantho-; 
Gr.  jcapTTo?  (tar7)05)=  fruit,  and  Eng.  suff,  -oiu,] 
Bot.  :  Having  yellow  fruit. 


hSU,  b6^;  poilt,  J6^1;  eat,  fell,  choms.  9I1I11,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    ph  =  C 
-ciao,  -tian  =  slian.   -tlon,  -slon  =  sbua ;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zbon.   -clous,  -tloos,  -sious  =  sbus.   -ble.  -die.  &&  =  bet  del. 
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xanthochrol— xanthoxylin 


xSn-thd-olird'-i,  >.   pi.     [Gr.    fayWxpoo? 
(xantlwchroos)  =  with  yellow  skin  ;  pref.  xan- 
thth,  and  Gr.  xpt^i  (chros)  =  the  skin.] 
Aiithrop. :    Fair    Whites.     The  name   ap 

f'  lied  by  Huxley  to  a  poimlatiou,  in  early 
inies  exteniliiis  from  Western  and  Central 
Asia  into  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and 
distinguished  by  yellow  or  red  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  complexion.  The  farthermost 
limit  of  the  Xanthoehroi  northward  is  Iceland 
and  the  British  Isles ;  south-westward  they 
are  traceable  at  intervals  through  the  Berber 
country,  and  end  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

'•  To  ftvoUl  the  endless  contiiBlon  prndneed  by  oar 
present  half-pliyBical,  half-rhiloloRlcal  clasaiflcatiou, 
i  shrill  use  a  new  name.  Xnttthochrol.  Indicating  toat 
they  are 'yellow' haired,  and  'pale'  In  complexion, 
—Huxley :  Critvptu,  p.  149. 

Xin-tho-cliro'-lo,  a,  (Mod.  Lat.  xantho- 
chroi  (q.v.);  Eng.  snff.  -ic]  Having  a  fair 
skin  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Xanthochroi  (q.v.). 

"If  any  one  should  think  fit  to  assume  that  in  the 
year  loo  B.c.  there  wjis  one  continuous  Xanthochroic 
population  from  the  Rhine  to  the  yenesel,  aud  from 
the  Ural  mountains  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  I  know  not 
that  any  evidence  exists  hy  which  that  position  could 
bo  upset  while  the  existing  atHte  of  things  is  rt-ther 
in  lu  favour  than  otherwise."— ifi*xi«tf.'  Onliquet, 
p.  160. 

X&n-thd-chy'-mus,  ».  (Pref.  xantha-,  and 
Gr.  xvp^Q<:  ichmiws)  =  juice,  liquid  So  named 
from  the  yellow  juice  exuding  from  their 
trunks.] 

Bol.  :  A  genus  of  Garciniepe  (q.v.).  Trees 
with  thiclt,  opposite  leaves  ;  live  sepals ;  Ave 
petals ;  Ave  bundles  of  stamens,  alternating 
■with  five  large  glands  ;  a  five-celled  ovary  ;  a 
fruit  with  five  or  fewer  cells.  Known  species 
three,  from  tropical  Asia.  Xanthochymus 
piclorivs  (=  Garcmia  Xanlhochymus)  occurs  in 
the  mountains  of  Southern  India.  It  has  a 
bright  yellow,  pleasant-tasted  fruit  of  about 
the  size  of  an  apricot.  The  juice  of  the  tree 
furnishes  an  inferior  kind  of  gamboge. 


x&n'-tho-plljll,  s.     (Pref.  xantlw;  and  Gr. 

■  tpv^Xof  (pSuHoii)  =a  Isaf'l    (Chlobophvlu) 

Ckem. :   The    yellow   colouring    matter   of 

withered  leaves.     Nothing  certain  is  known 

respecting  its  composition,  or  of  the  mnuner  in 

which  it  is  formed  from  chlorophyll.   (IVatts.) 

t  xan-tho-pliyr-lme, «.  (Eng.  xanthophyll; 
sulf.  -ine.] 
Chtm. :  The  same  as  Xamthophyu.  (q.v.). 


[Pref.  xantho-,  and 
=aleaf;  sufT. -i(e(Wiit.).] 


z&n'  -  tho  -  cone,  xan  -  thoc'  -  o  -  mte,  ». 

(Pref  xantho-,  and  (jr.  icon!  ()iOMis)=  powder  ; 
Ger.  xanthalMn.] 

Min. :  A  very  rare  mineral  occurring  only 
In  small  crystals  and  reniform  groups  asso- 
ciated with  stephanite,  proustite,  &c  Crys- 
tallization, rhombohedral.  Hardness,  2'0; 
sp.  gr.,  5'0  to  5'2  ;  colour,  dull  red,  clove- 
brown,  orange-yellow  ;  brittle.  Compos.  : 
sulphur,  21-1  ;  arsenic,  14'9  ;  silver,  64'0  = 
100.  whence  the  formula  (3Ag8  -|-  ASoSj)  + 
2{3AgS  -(-  AscSa). 

zan'-tho-gen.  x&n'-tho  -  feene,  s.  (Pref. 
xaiilho-,  and  Gi'.  ytifyiia  {gennao)  =  to  engen- 
der, to  produce.] 

Chem.  :  Hope's  name  for  a  light-yellow  non- 
crystalline substance  found  in  flowers,  and 
supposed  to  be  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  turned  yellow 
on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  Clamor-Marquart 
called  the  same  substance,  Besin  of  Flowers. 

:f an-th6r-9in,  ».    (Formed  from  Gr.  fovSos 
'  (ajm(Aos)=  yellow.] 

Chem. .'  A  yellow  colouring  m.atter  found  in 
the  seed-capsules  of  borghum  saccharatuyn. 

^pSLa'-tbo-lein,  t.    [Formed  from  Or.  tavOoi 

(xanthos)  =  yellow.] 

Chem.  ;  A  yellow  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  bark  oi. Sorghum  saccltaratiim,  (ii'atts.) 

:f&n'-tho-lite,  s.    [Xantholites.] 

Min,. :  The  same  as  Staurolite  (q.v.). 

^&n-th6-li'-te?,  ».     (Pref.  xantho-,  and  Or. 
'  Aiflo?  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Palteont.  ;  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  with  one 
species,  found  in  the  London  Clay.  {Elhcrldge.) 

:pH,n-thon'-yx,  s.    [Pref.  xanth-,  and  Gr.  6rv^ 
ioiuix)  =  a  claw.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Helicidte,  with  three 
species,  from  Mexico.  Akin  to  Vitriua  (q.v.), 
from  which  it  has  been  separated. 

xan-tho  phe -nic  o.     (Pref.  xantho-,  and 
■  Eng.  plienic]     Containing  or  derived  from 
phenyl,  and  yellow  in  colour, 
xanthophenlo-acld,  s. 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter  of  un- 
known composition,  obtained  by  heating 
phenol  or  cresol  with  arsenic  acid.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  with  a  golden  yellow  colour, 
and  in  alkalis  with  a  red  colour,  and  dyes  silk 
and  wool  yellow  without  the  aid  of  mordants. 


x&n-tho-phyU'-ite, 

'  Gr.  ^iiKKov  (phunon)= 

Mia.:  A  variety  of  Seybertite  (q.v.)  occur- 
ring in  globular  groups  of  tabular  crystals  at 
the  Schischimsk  Mountains,  Slatoust,  Oren- 
burg, Russia. 

xin-tho-pro-te'-io,  a.  (Eng.  xanthoprotein ; 
'  -ic]      Yellow  in  colour,   and   containing    or 
derived  from  protein. 
xanthoprotelo-acld,  >. 

CTi«m. .- !  Cs4HosNjOi4  (?).  Xanthoprotein. 
A  dibasic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  and 
homy  matters.  It  is  an  orange-yellow  amor- 
phous powder,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  but  forming  deep- 
red  solutions  with  aqueous  alkalis. 

x^-thfi-pro'-to-m,  ».    (Pref.  xantho-,  and 

Eng.  protei)u] 
Chem. ;  Xanthoproteic.acid  (q.v.). 

x&n-thop'-sis,  «.     (Mod.  Lat.  xantho-,  and 
*  Gr.  oi^ts  (opsis)  =  aspect.] 

Palmnt. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans.    Four  or 
five  species  are  known  from  the  London  Clay. 
(Ethtridge.) 
xSn-tliA-py-ri'-tej,  s.    [Pref.  xantho-,  and 
■  Eng.  pyrites.) 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pyrites  (q.v.). 

xSn-tho-rham'-nin,  a.    [Pref.  xantho-,  and 
Eng.  r/ia»t'iiHe.l 

Chem. :  C23H2SO14  (?).  A  yellow  colouring 
matter,  obtained  by  boiling  coarsely-ground 
Persian  berries  with  alcohol,  filtering,  and 
allowing  the  flltrate  to  crystallize.  It  forms 
tufts  of  pale  yellow  shining  crj'stals,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

xSn-thor-rhi'-za, ».    (Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
"  pi^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root.] 

Bot. ;  Agenusof  Ranunculaceae.  tribe  Actaeae. 
Sepals  five,  deciduous ;  petals  rtve,  much 
smaller  than  the  sepals ;  ovaries  Ave  to 
fifteen,  each  with  two  or  three  ovules ;  fol- 
licles usually  by  abortion  one-seeded.  Xan. 
thorrhiza  apiifuUa,  an  undershrub,  is  one  of 
the  plants  called  in  America  Yellowroot.  Its 
root,  pith,  and  the  inner  layers  of  wood  are 
bright  yellow,  and  were  used  by  the  American 
Indians  as  a  yellow  dye.  It  yields  botli  a 
gum  and  a  resin,  both  of  them  intensely  bit- 
ter, as  are  the  wood  and  bark.  It  is  prescribed 
as  a  tonic 
xS.n-th6r-rli<B'-a,,  ».  [Pref.  xantho-,  and 
Gr.  pew  (rheo)  =  to  flow.  Named  from  the 
yeilow  juice  flowing  from  them.    (See  def.)j 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Aphyllan- 
there.  Plants  botanically  of  the  Lily  type, 
but  with  longer  or  shorter  arborescent  trunks, 
formed  by  the  bases  of  leaves  glu.d  together 
with  the  resin  which  has  exuded  from  the 
plant;  wiiy  grass-like  pendulous  leaves,  in 
a  clump  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  partly 
resemble  a  palm  tree.  Flowers  in  a  close, 
scaly  spike,  the  perianth  six-cleft,  the  stamens 
six,  exserted  ;  the  fruit  a  woody,  three-celled 
capsule  with  a  few  black  seeds.  They  con- 
stitute the  Grass  Trees  of  Australia,  wliich, 
from  their  being  often  blackened  outside  by 
bush  flres,  are  popularly  called  also  Black 
Boys.  They  occur  in  Australia  and  Tasniiinia. 
Their  young  leaves  are  eaten,  Xantlinrrha-a 
hvmilis,  the  Dwarf  Grass-tree,  being  the 
species  most  commonly  employed.  X.  arhorca 
exudes  a  fragrant  resin,  smelling  like  benzoin, 
and  called  Botany  Bay  gum.  X.  hastUis,  ac- 
cording to  De  Candolle,  thougii  an  endogen, 
has  an  approach  to  medullary  rays.  (Gbass- 
TRER. ) 

xanthorrhoea  -  resin,   ».     [AcARoio- 

EESlN.l 

xSln-thor'-thite,  «.    [Pref.  xanlh-,  and  Eng. 
'  orthite  (Min.).] 

;ifi7i.  :  An  altered  variety  of  Allanite  (q.v.) 
containing  much  water.     Colour,  yellowish. 


IK^n-tho'-si-a,  s.    [XAjrrBosis.] 

Palwont. :  A  genus  of  Malacostraca.  Two 
species  ai-e  known  from  the  Upper  GreeDBand 
of  England. 

yan-tho-si-der'-ito,  $.    [Pref.  xantho-,  and 
Eng.  siderile  {Min.).'] 
Mineralogy : 

1,  A  mineral  occurring  in  stellate  and  con- 
centric aggregates  of  line  fibres  ;  sometimes 
ochreous.  Hardness  of  fibres,  2'5  ;  lustre, 
silky,  sometimes  earthy  ;  colour,  brownish- 
yellow  to  brownish-red ;  in  earthy  forms, 
colours  various.  Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  81-6 ;  water,  18-4  =  100,  whence  the 
formula  FeoOj.aHO. 

2.  The  same  as  Copiapite  (q.v.). 

^R&n-tbo'-jis,  s.    (Mod.  Lat,  fromGr.  (ni^ot 
'  {X(tnthos)=  yellow.) 

Ptdhol. :  Yellow  discoloration  in  a  cancer- 
ous tumour. 


(Pref.  xantho-,  and  Gr. 
Named  from  the  yellow 


x&m'tbo-so'-ma,  s. 

(jtojua  {soma)  =  body, 
stigmas.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Caladie»  (q.v.).  West 
Indian  Aroid  plants  with  erect  rootstocks, 
sagittate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  a  spailix  of 
both  sexes.  The  rootstock  of  Xanthosoma 
sagitti/olia  furnishes  starch. 

xan-tho-sper'-mous,  a.   (Pref.  xantho-,  Gr. 

■  o-irepjia  (speniia)=  seed,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bol. :  Having  yeilow  seeds. 

xSn-tho-tan'-nic,  o.    (Pref.  xantho-,  and 

■  Eng.  tannic]    Yellow,  and  Containing  or  de- 
rived from  tanuiu. 

xantbotannlo-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Ferrein  to  the 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  elm-leaves,  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol. 

x&nth-oiir-a,  s.    (Pref.  xanth-,  and  Gr.  Dvpii 
"  (pura)  =  the  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Corvidse,  founded  by 
Bonaparte,  with  three  species,  ranging  fiom 
equatorial  America  nortliwai-ds  to  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Head  without  crest,  bill  very  stout, 
rather  higlier  than  broad,  culmen  curved  ir.nu 
base  ;  nosti  ils  rather  small,  oval,  concealed  by 
nasal  tuft;  tail  longer  than  wings,  graduated  ; 
wings  concave,  rounded  ;  legs  very  stout. 

xH.n'-thous,  a.    [Frora  Gr.  (ai'Soi  {xanthoi)  = 

'  yellow.) 

Ethnol. :  A  term  applied  by  Pilchard  to  his 
yellow-haired  variety  of  the  human  lace,  cha- 
racterized by  hair  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or 
flaxen  colour,  the  iiis  of  tlie  eye  of  a  light  hue, 
generally  blue  or  giay.  Tyiiicai  example,  the 
tribes  or  individuals  of  pure  Germanic  descent. 

xan-thox'-j^l,  «.    (Xanthoxyixin.] 

Hot.  {!'!.):  The  order  Xanthoxylacea  (q.T.)> 
(Li^ldUy.) 
x&n-th6x-y-la'-9e-eB,  s.  pi     (Mod.  Lat. 

'  xatithoxyHon) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -nccie.) 
Bol.:  Xanthoxyls;  anorder  of  Hypogynons 
Exogens,  alliance  Rutiilcs.  Aronialic  or  pun- 
gent trees  or  slirubs ;  leaves  abruplly  or  un- 
enuallv  pinnate,  more  raiely  simple,  with 
jiellncid  dots  ;  stipules  wanting  ;  flowers  axil- 
lary or  terminal,  often  unisexual  ;  sepals  t.  ur 
or  five,  rarely  three  ;  petals  generally  the 
same  number  as  the  sepals,  laieiy  wanting; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to,  or  twice  as  many 
as  tlie  petals.  Fruit  lierried  or  meiiibniiinus, 
with  two  to  five  cells,  sonietimes  of  .sevei-al 
drupes,  or  two-valved  capsules  ;  seeds  one  or 
two,  pendulous.  Natives  of  ti'n|iical  America, 
India,  China,  Africa,  *c.  Known  genera 
twenty,  species  110.    {Lindley.) 

xan-thox'-y-lene,  «.     [Mod.  Lat.  miii^.'io- 

'  xyl{on);  -eiw.] 

Chem.  :  CioHis.  Tlie  volatile  oil  of  Xan- 
thoxtjlon  piperilum  (Japan  Pepper),  lir-.t  ex- 
tracled  by  Stenhnuse.  It  is  colourless,  pos- 
sc-^ses  an  aromatic  odour,  and  boils  at  162". 

xjtn-thox'-y-lia,  ».      [Mod.   Lat,  xantho- 

'  xyl(on);  -in.] 

Chem. :  The  camphor  obtained  by  distilling 
the  bruised  seeds  of  Xavlhoxylon  piperltnm 
with  water.  It  forms  moiniclinic  crystals, 
with  a  milky  lustre  ;  insolulile  in  water,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  80",  and 
distils  without  decomposition. 


Sto.  fSt.  fSre,  amidst,  what,  fSM.  tother ;  we,  w6t.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot; 
•r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  eta ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijnlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   e,  ob  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  -  kw. 


xanthoxylon— xenylenio 
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^&n-thd3c'-y-  Ion,    t  xdn-thosC-  f-  libn, 

8,  [1*1  cf.  jli»if/i(i-.uud  (-if.  .^v\ov{nii"ii)  —wood. 
So  naiiu'd  because  tlio  roots  of  the  BiRcios 
are  yellow.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xanthoxylaceic 
(q.v.).  Trees,  erector  cliiiilnng  shrubs,  nfteii 
pricUly.  Leaves  con  I  pimiiil.  piiuiate,  trifoliate, 
with  the  leallets  vedureii  to  one,  UNUally  with 
peUucicl  dot«.  Flowers  small,  unisexual,  in 
axillary  or  terminal  jauicles.  Sepals  five, 
four,  or  three  ;  petals  anil  stauiens  as  many  ; 
carpels,  one  to  live;  fruit  splitting  in  two. 
with  one  or  two  shining  bla(;!\  seeds.  A  large 
genus,  found  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
Itetnispheves,  especially  in  tlieir  warmer  parts. 
Tliey  are  so  aromatii-  and  pungent  tluit  in  the 
coiintiics  where  they  exist  they  are  ]>opuIarly 
called  i)eppcrs.  specially.Viwtfftoi'y/iiTrt  pipcrit- 
vm,  called  Japan  Pepper.  X.  Rhetsa,  nu  In- 
dian species,  has  small  yellow  flowers  and 
aniall  round  I>eriie3,  which,  wlnn  unripe,  taste 
like  the  skin  of  a  fresh  orange.  Its  fruit, 
and  the  seeds  and  bark  of  A',  alatum,  which 
grows  near  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
those  of  A'.  Budi~unga,  also  Indian,  are  given 
as  aromatic  tonics  in  fever,  diarrhcea,  dysen- 
tery, and  cholera.  The  small  branches  are  em- 
ployed toinake  walkinfr-stiel;s,an'i  the  twigs  as 
tootli-brushes.  The  seeds  of  A'.  Budruufja  are 
as  flagrant  as  lemon-peel  ;  A'.  CUii^a  and  A'. 
fraxineum  [Toothache-tree],  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  gums  or  taken  internally,  are 
powerful  sudorilics  and  diaphoretics  used  in 
toothache,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
mnntli,  and  rheumatism.  The  root  of  A'. 
nitidum  is  sudorific,  eramenagogne,  &c.  ;  A'. 
earih(e>im  is  a  febrifuge  ;  X.  piperitum  and 
X.  A  vicennw  a.re  reg.irded  in  China  and  Japan 
as  antidotes  to  poison.  The  jiowdered  bark 
of  X.  hiemule  is  given  in  Brazil  in  earache  ; 
and  the  capsules  and  seeds  of  X.  hostile  are 
employed  in  Northern  India  to  intoxicate  tiah. 
The  wood  of  X.  liiemaU  is  very  bard  and  suit- 
able for  building. 

:f&n-thy'-dric,  a.  (Pref.  xanth-,  and  Eng. 
hydric]  YeMow  in  colour,  and  having  water 
in  its  composition. 

xanthydric  -  acid,     «.      [pERauLpao- 

C\'ANIC-ACID.] 

^'-beo.  s.  [Sp.  xaheque;  Port,  zabeco;  Fr. 
shebec,  from  Turk,  sumbaki;  Pers.  sumbuk ; 
Arab.  suvibtVc  =  a  small  boat,  a  pinnace ;  Mod. 
Arab,  shabak  ;  Ital,  zambecco.] 

Nant.  :  A  small  three-masted  vessel  with 
lateen  sails,  used  for  coasting  voyages  in  the 


Ifedfterranean  and  on  the  ocean-coasts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  differs  from  the 
felucca  in  having  sijuure  sails  as  well  as  lateen 
Bails,  the  felucca  having  only  luteeu  sails. 

^e'~ma,  s,    [Etym.  not  ai'pareut.] 

OnUth. :  A  genusof  Larina;,  with  onespecies, 
Xeiiui.  sabiiii,  Sabine's  Gull,  from  the  north 
temperate  zone,  and  a  frequent  but  irregular 
visitor  to  the  Biiusli  Islands.  Bill  rather 
Bhort.er  than  head,  niuderately  stout,  upper 
mandib'e  decurved  fmni  beyond  the  nostrils 
tu  the  tip,  gonys  angulat«d  and  advancingup- 
uaiils ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear ;  lef^a 
Bioder.ttely  long,  Iuwlt  part  of  tibiie  bare  for 
Borne  distance;  tarsi  tolerably  strong;  three 
toes  in  front  entirely  palniated ;  hind  toe 
aniall,  elevated  ;  wiugs  lung ;  tail  distinctly 
forked. 

^en-,  pref.     [Xeno-.] 

If  en  -  e  -  la'-  $i  -  a,  s.     [Gr.  =  expulsion   of 
stiangers.] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  An  institution  at  Sparta,  by 
wliich  iitiangers  were  prohibited  from  residing 


there  without  permission,  and  under  which 
the  ma;;istratos  were  empowered  to  expel 
strangers  if  Ihey  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

:p:en'-i-a,  s.  [Or.  ^tvia  (xeiita)  =  the  state  of 
a  guesC] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Alcyonidie,  from  the  Red 
Sea  and  Piji.  The  polypts  arc  non-retructile, 
and  situated  on  a  faseiculate  arid  Iteshy  stem. 

yen'-l'Um  (pi.  xen'-i-^-),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
$ii'iov  {x€iiion)  =  &  gift  to  a  stranger,  from 
^eio«  (lenos)  —  a  stranger.] 

*  I.  Gr.  Antiq. :  A  present  given  to  a  guest 
or  stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador. 

2.  Art :  A  name  given  to  pictures  of  still 
life,  fruit,  die,  such  as  ore  found  at  Pompeii, 
il'airholt.) 

:Ken-6-,  ?en-,  pref,     [Gr.  feVo«  (xenos)  =  (s.) 
'  a  guest  =  friend  ;  (a.)  strange,  unusual.] 

Nat.  Science  :  A  prefix  denoting  (1)  likeness 
as  distinguished  from  identity ;  (2)  having 
some  abnormal  process  or  processes,  the 
meaning  in  both  cases  being  completed  by 
the  last  element  of  the  word. 

xon-o-bS.t'-ra-ohu8»   s.     [Pref.  axno-,  and 
'  Gr.  ^aTpd;^os  (batnichos)  =  a  frog.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Engyatomid*,  with  one 

species,   Xenobatrachtts  ophidion,    from  New 

Guinea. 

:Koii-o-cy-prid'-in-a, s.  pi.   [Mod.  'L&i.xeno- 
'  cypr is,  ^cnit  xenocyprid(is)  ;  Lat.  ueut.  pi.  adj. 
8Utr.  'ilia.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  group  of  Cyprinidse  ;  anal  rather 
short ;  dorsal  short,  with  a  bony  ray,  lateral 
line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  tail. 
There  are  three  genera  :  Xenocypris  and  Para- 
oanthobrama,  from  China ;  and  Mystacoleucus, 
from  Sumatra. 

:fen-o-9y'-pris,  s.  [Pref.  zeno-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.   cypris  —  L&t.  cyprinus  (<i.v.).']      [Xeno- 

CYPRIDINA.] 

^^en-d-derm-ich'-th^s,  $.  [Pref.  xtTw- ; 
Or.  B«'p;Aa  {dervw.)  =  skin,  and  ix^ws  (ichlhtis) 
=^alish.l 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  placed  in  the  family  Ale- 
pocephalidas,  allied  to  Alepocephalus  (q.v.), 
the  only  species  known  before  the  voyage  of 
the  Chiillenger.  It  is  a  deep-sea  fish,  found  at 
about  345  fathoms,  and  having  fine  nodules 
instead  of  scales.    (Gunther.) 

lyen-o-do-che'iiin.    xen-o-dd-ohi'-iini, 

t.  [Gr.  ^evoSoxilov  {xeiiododieion),  from  fti'os 
(.renos)  =  a  stranger,  and  iexo/nai  (decfiomai)  = 
to  receive.] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  name  given  to  a  building  for 
the  reception  of  strangers  ;  also  applied  to  a 
guest-huuse  in  a  monastery. 

*  xen-6d'-o-oh^, «.    [Xenodocheum.] 

1.  Reception  of  strangers  ;  hospitality. 

2.  The  same  as  Xenodocheum  (q.v.). 

:Ken-6-gen'-e-sis,  s.     [Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr. 

*  yevca-Ls  (genesis)  =.  origin,  source.] 

Jiiol. :  A  term  introduced  by  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards to  designate  that  form  of  biogenesis  in 
which  the  living  parent  was  supposed  to  give 
lise  to  offspring  which  passed  tJirough  a  to- 
tally diflerent  series  of  states  from  those  ex- 
hibited by  tlic  parent  and  did  nut  return  into 
the  cycle  of  the  parent.  Prof.  Huxley  re- 
marks that  the  proper  term  for  this  would  be 
heterogenesis,  but  that  unfortunately  this 
term  has  been  employed  in  a  ditVerent  sense  ; 
and  after  showing  that  there  are  analogies 
both  (or  and  against  xeuogenesis,  decides 
against  its  known  existence.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  not,  as  was  once  believed,  in 
tapeworms,  the  history  of  whose  transforma- 
tions has  been  traced,  but  in  tumours  and  corns 
on  the  animal  body  or  galls  on  the  vegetable 
leaves  or  other  organs.  (Prof.  HiLrley  .*  Presi- 
dential Address,  Brit.  Assoc  Itep.,  1870.) 

xSn-o-ge-net'-ic,  a.     [VvcT.  xeiio-,  and  Eng. 
'  genetic.l    Gf,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by 
xenogenesis. 

"  I  hnre  dwelt  upon  the  annlo^  of  pntliologlcal 
modiflcation  which  is  lu  fiivour  o(  the  xerin<jc}ictia 
origiu  i)f  ui'\K.TOiytae6."~  Uuxlejf  :  Pretidentiai  Ad- 
drvis.  Brit.  Altoc,  Hep.  for  1870,  p.  \xx-lv. 

^on'-o-lite,  *.  (Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr,  XiOoi 
{lithns)  =  a  stone  ;  Ger.  xenolith.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Flbrolite  (q.v.),  possess- 
ing a  high  specific  gravity,  suggesting  a  rela- 


tionship  tu  Kyuliite  (q.v.);  but  it8  optnal 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  Fibiotitc. 

v6n-6-neiir'-a,  $.  [Prof,  xmo-,  and  Gr. 
vtvpov  (neuron)  =  a  tendon.] 

Pulaont.  :  A  genus  of  Neuropt<;ra,  having 
attached  to  lU  wing  the  remains  of  a  strldu- 
lating  organ  like  that  of  the  grasshopijcrs. 
Found  in  the  Devonian  of  Nortli  America. 

:^en-6'per-ti-d£a,  s.pl    [Mod.  Lat.  xenopd- 

tOs) ;  Lat.  Icm.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idw.]    [XiiNO- 

I'ELTIS.) 

yen-^-pel'-tis»  s.    [Pref.  xcno-f  and  Gr.  »rfAn| 

(j>elU)  =  a.  shield.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Tortrlcidre,  often  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  family  (Xeiiopeltidaf).  Head 
depressed  ;  ui)jier  jaw  produced  beyond  lower ; 
teeth  set-aceous  ;  no  spurs  at  vent.  There  is 
but  one  species,  Xenopeltis  nniculor  (=  Tortrix 
xeyiopi'Uis},  a  cuiioiia  nocturnal  carnivorous 
snake,  ranging  from  Penang  to  Cambodia, 
and  through  the  Malay  Islands  to  Celebes. 

^en'-o-pbrj^s,  s.  [Pref.  xen-,  and  Gr.  O^pvt 
(ophrus)  =  an  eyebrow] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Pelobatidie  (q.v.),  with 
one  species,  Xenophrya  munticola,  from  the 
mountains  of  India. 

^Sn'-dpa,  s.  (Pref.  xen-,  and  Gr.  ot/(  (op5)  = 
the  eye,  the  face.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Dendrocolaiitidie,  with 
three  species  from  tropical  Anieiica.  The 
lower  mandible  is  graduated  upwards,  while 
the  upper  is  quite  straight. 

xen-dp'-ter-tis,  ».  (Pref.  xeno-,  and  Gr.  irrtpov 
{pieron)  =  a  wiug,  a  fin.) 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Tetradontina,  or  a  sub- 
getms  of  Tetrodon,  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  species  are  distinguished  by  their 
funnel-shaped  nostrils,  and  the  small  dermpi 
ossifications  which  have  two  or  three  roots, 
and  form  spines  over  the  skiu. 

:|pen'-o-pus,  s.      [Pref  xeno-,  and  Gr.  n-oOt 

(jious)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Aglossa,  family  Dacty- 
lethridffi,  with  three  species,  from  tropical 
Africa. 

a:en-6-rhi'-na,  s.  [Pref,  xeno-,  andpts(rAts), 
genit.  pi.y6<i  (rhinos)  =  the  snout.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Anura,  with  one  species, 
Xenorhinaoxycephala,  from  New  Guinea.  Ears 
perfect,  tongue  free  in  front.  By  some  authors 
raised  to  tlie  rank  of  a  family,  by  others 
merged  in  Engystomidse. 

^en'-oa,  s.  [Gr.  feVo?  (xenos)  =  a  guest,  a 
stranger.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Stylopidee.  A  species 
discovered  by  Ilossi  parasitic  on  a  wasp, 
Polistes  gallica,  led  to  the  establislnnent  of 
the  order  Strepsiptera. 

xen'-d-time,  s.  [Beudant.  who  named  it, 
gives  the  etymology  as  Gr.  Keu6<i  (kenus)  ^ 
vain,  empty,  and  Tijm^(iinie>=  honour  ;  but,  as 
Dana  suggests,  the  word  being  misspelt  from 
the  iirst,  the  derivation  should  be  accepted  as 
^e'fo?  (ze/ios)  =  a  stranger  to,aud  ri/xij  (Unie)  = 
honour.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral  occurring 
mostly  in  crystals.  Hardness,  4  to  5  ;  sp.  gr., 
4'45  to  4"6ii ;  lustre,  resinous  ;  colour,  sharles 
of  brown,  reddish,  yellowish  ;  opaque.  Com- 
pos. :  phosphoric  acid,  S7"80  ;  yttria,  62"14=: 
100,  yielding  the  formula  SYOPOq. 

xen-iir'-us,  s.   [Pref.  xen-,  and  Gr.  ovpd  (ouni) 

*  =  a  tail.) 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Dasypodidse,  with 
three  species  ranging  from  Guiana  to  Paraguay. 

2.  Palmont. :  Remains  have  been  found  la 
the  Post-Pliocene  Caves  of  Brazil. 

^en'-yl.  s.     [Gr.  f<Vo«  (xenos)  =  a  stranger; 

-yl.\      LDlPUENVL.] 

xea-yl'-^-nune,  s.  [Eng.  xenyt,  and  amine.^ 
Chem.  :  Cl^^U^'S.  Martylamine.  A  crystal- 
line body  fc'uini  in  the  busic  oil  which  is 
obtained  as  a  bye]>r*jduct  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline.  It  forms  white  shining  scales, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  In  alcohol 
and  ether,  melts  at  45^,  boila  at  31^0',  and 
distils  without  decomposition, 

iKen-J^-len'-io,  a.    [Eng,  xenyl:  -en.  -ic.]  Per- 

*  tainmg  to  or  containing  xeuyl  (q.v.). 


hSil,  b6^;  poiit,  j6^l;  cat,  cell,  cboras,  9hln.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a^;  expeot,  fenopbon,  e^t.    -ing. 
-clan* -tian  =  sb^n.   -tlon« -^lon^^sbun; -tlon, -9ioa  =  zbun«   H)ioiu» -tiona, -Aiooa  =  sb&s.   ^blo* -die,  &c.  =  b^  del. 
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zenylenlo-aloobol,  s. 

aum. :  CioUi„03  =  <'=''^g,f'  }02.  Diplienyl- 
ulcohol.  Diplienjlic  acid.  A  diatomic  alcohol 
olitained  by  the  action  of  water  on  diazo- 
benzidine  nitrate.  It  crystallizes  in  small 
white  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  etlKr,  and  melts  when  heated. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  potasli  and  in  strong 
ammonia. 
Ker-an-them'-e-a9,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  xer- 
aiilhemium) :  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.) 

Bot. :  A  sub.trilie  of  Composites,  tribe  Cy- 
naveie.      Heads  many-flowered,   discoid,  the 
marginal  flowers  feminine,  the  otliers  herma- 
phrodite. 
^^er-an'-the-miim,  s.     [Gr.  f^pos  (xlros)  = 
'  dry,  aud  iyioi  (u)i((ios)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xeranthemeae 
(q  V  ).  Leav  es  whitisli  and  cottony  beneath, 
the  involucre  imbricated,  the  ray  coloured. 
Composites  of  tlie  kind  called  "Everlasting 
Flowers"  from  Continental  Europe  and  the 
Levant. 
^Ke-ra'-jJ-a,  s.  [Gr.  fiipao-ia  (lerasia)  =  dry- 
ness] 

Pathol.  :  A  species  of  Alopecia,  character- 
ized by  tlie  dryness  and  powdery  appearance 
of  the  hairs,  wliicli  are  generally  split  at  the 
tops. 
^er-e'-ne,  s.  [Zebene.] 
^er'-ej,  s.  [Sp.]  Sherry.  So  called  from  the 
district  of  Spain  where  it  is  produced. 
[Shbrey.] 


:Ker'-if,  s.    [Shereef.] 

yer-iff',  s.    (Turli.l 

1.  A  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Egypt 
and  Turkey,  value  9s.  4d. 

2.  A  name  for  the  ducat  in  Morocco. 

xer-6-c6l-lyr'-i-um,  s.     (Gr.  fiipM  (xiros) 
'  =  dry,   and    /toAAiipior   (kollurion)  =  an  eye- 
salve.]    A  dry  coUyrium  or  eye-salve. 

jcero-der'-ma,    s.      [Pref.    zero-,  and    Gr 
tiepfjia  ^denna)  =  skin.] 
Pathol. :  Dryness  of  the  skin. 

:Ker-6'-de5,  s.    [Gr.,  from  fTipot  (zeros)  =  dry.] 
'  Any  tumour  attended  with  dryness. 

?er'-6-myr-um  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr.  |^p6s 
(xiros)  =  dry,  and  i:.vpov  (mtiron)  =  an  oint- 
nietit.]    A  dry  ointment. 

xer-oph'-a-gy,  s.    (Gr.  J^pos  (leros)  =  dry, 

■  and  i^taielv  (pliageln)  =  to  eat.]  A  term  applied 

by  early  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  Christian 

rule  of  fasting  ;  the  act  or  habit  of  living  on 

dry  food  or  a  meagre  diet. 

"  Xeropkagy,  i.e  .  eating  food  not  moistened  by  fleali 
broth,  juicy  fruit,  or  vinous  ingredient,  was  distinctly 
vew."—S7nith  :  Diet,  ctirist.  Biog  .  U.  9S7. 

yer'-oph-tliai-my.xer-oph-thar-ini-a, 

'  s.  ILat.  xerophthalmia,  from  Gr.  ^))po(f)9aA- 
ui'a  (xerophthalmia) :  f^pos  (xeros)  =  dry,  and 
o4>Ba\fj.6s  (ophthalinos)  =  the  eye.] 

Pathol. :  A  dry,  red  soreness,  attended  by 
itching  of  the  eye,  without  swelling  or  dis- 
charge of  liumours. 

*  yer'-o-sitc,  s.  [Gr.  fjjpot  (iercis)=withered, 
(leeayed  ;  sutl'.  -ite  (Petrol.).'i 

Petrol. :  A  name  given  by  Hatly  to  a  decom- 
posed porphyritic  diorite. 

Ker'-o-te?,  s.    [Gr.  fnponis  (xlrotcs)  =  dryness.] 
Pathol. :  A  dry  habit  or  disposition  of  the 
body. 

xer'-us,  s.     IGr.  {>)po!    (zeros)  =  withered, 

'  haggard,] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Sciurinse,  with  a  lew 
species,  from  Africa,  where  they  burrow  in 
the  ground  or  among  the  roots  of  trees  or 
bushes.  There  are  two  pairs  of  pectoral  teats  ; 
tail  comparatively  short;  fur  mixed  with 
flattened  spines.  The  best-known  species, 
Xerus  mtilans,  is  about  twenty  inches  long, 
of  which  the  tail  forms  nine;  reddish-yellow 
above,  paler  on  sides,  whitish  below. 

3ti-tnen'-i-a,    s.       [Named    after    Francis 
*  Ximenes,  a  Spanish  monk,  wlio  wrote  a  work 
upon  Mexicm  plants  in  1615.] 
Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Olaeaceae,  with  three  or 


four  known  species.  Large  shrubb  or  small 
trees,  often  spinous.  Leaves  entire,  leathery  ; 
calyx  very  small,  petals  four,  hairy  inside  ; 
stamens  eiglit,  ovary  with  four  cells,  each 
oneseeded.  Ximenia  amerimna,  the  False 
Sandal-wood,  is  a  straggling  Indian  slirub, 
producing  dull-white  fragrant  flowers,  smell- 
ing like  cloves,  succeeded  by  small,  oval,  red 
or  yellow  pulpy  fruits,  an  inch  long,  aromatic, 
but  somewhat  austere.  Tliey  are  eaten  by 
the  Hindoos,  and  by  the  natives  of  Senegal. 
Tlie  kernels  taste  like  Hlberts. 

xiph'-l-&S,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fi^i'o!  (xiphias) 
'  =  as  adj,,  sword-shaiwd  ;as  subst.  =  a  swoid- 
flsh.] 

1.  Ichthy. ;  Agenusof  Xiphildaj  (q.v.),  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  ventral  fins.  The 
best  known  species  is  Xiphias  gladi^is,  the  Com- 
mon, or  Mediterranean  Sword-Hsli.  Giinther 
says  that  the  distinction  of  species  is  beset 
wi'tli  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
but  few  specimens  exist  in  Museums,  and 
because  the  form  of  the  dorsal,  the  length  of 
the  ventrals,  and  tlie  shape  and  length  of  the 
sword  appear  to  change  according  to  the  age 
of  individuals. 

2.  Astronomy : 

(1)  [Dorado,  II.  1.] 

(2)  A  comet  shaped  like  a  sword. 

xi-phid'-i-6n,  s.    [Qt.  ^iiSioi/  (xiphidion)  = 
'  a  small  sword,  dimin.  from  Ji'ijios  (xiphos)  — 
a  sword.] 

[chthy.  :  A  genus  of  Blenniida,  from  the 
Pacific  coast   of  North    America.    Allied  to 
Centronotus  (q.v.). 
xi-plud'-i-um,  s.    [XiPHiDioN.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  WaclieiidorfeK.  Liliaceous 
plants  from  South  America.  Simple  stems, 
ensiform  leaves,  and  somewhat  secund  nod- 
ding panicles  of  blue  or  white  flowers. 

xi-phi'-i-dae,  s.  pi.   [Mod  Lat.  ziphi(as) ;  Lat. 

■  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido;.] 

1.  Ichthy  :  The  sole  family  of  the  Acanthop- 
terygian  division,  Xiphiiformes  (q.v.),  with 
two  genera,  Histiophorus  and  Xiphias  (q.v.). 
The  upper  jaw  is  produced  into  a  long  cunei- 
form weapon. 

2.  Palaont. :  From  the  Chalk  and  the  Lon- 
don Clay  of  Sheppey. 

xiph-i  i-for'-mej,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
"  Lat.  xiphias  =  asword-flsh,  and  forma  =  form, 

appearance.] 
Ichthv.  :   A    division  of  Acanthopterygian 

Fishes,"with  a  single  family,  Xiphiida;  (q.v.). 

xiph-i-ster'-num,  s.    [Gr.  f  i'<j>os  (xiphos)  =  a 

■  sword,  and  aripvov  (stemon)  —  the  breast.] 
Compar.  Anat. :  The  metasternum  or  ensi- 
form process  of  the  sternum ;  conespouding 
with  the  xiphoid  cartilage  in  man. 

xiph-6-,  pre/.    [Gr.  (ii>o^  (ziphos)=  a  sword.] 

■  Sword-shaped ;  having  a    sword-shaped  pro- 
cess or  processes. 

xiph-o-co-lap'-te?,  s.   [Pref.  zipho-,  and  Gr, 

■  KoAiimis  (fcotap(M)  =  a  chisel.] 
Ornitli.  :  A  sub-genus  of   Dendrocolaptes, 

with    Ave    species  ranging  from    Mexico    to 

Bolivia.     The  sub-genus  was  established  by 

Leeson  for  those  species  which  have  the  bill 

'  bent. 

xiph'-o-don,  s.     [Pref.  zipho-,  and  Gr.  i8ow 

■  (odons),  genit.  Moi'tos  (odantos)  =  a  tooth.  ] 
Pakeont. :  The  tvpe-genus  of  Xiphodontida; 

(q.v.),  from  the  Eocene.  The  siiecies  were 
small,  two-toed  mammals,  with  a  short  tail, 
and  long,  slender  limbs.  Dentition  complete ; 
molars  of  a  generalised  selenodont  type. 

xIph-6-don'-tl-dse,  s,  pi.     (Mod.  Lat.  ripfto- 
"  ilmi,  genit.  ziphodont(is) ;  Lat.  tern.   pU   ad;, 
sufl".  -idte.] 

PaUeont.  ;  A  family  of  Artiodactyle  Ungu- 
lates, with  three  genera,  Xiphodon,  Caino- 
therium,  and  Microtheriuin,  from  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  of  France.  The  species  were 
probably  intermediate  between  the  Suidse  and 
the  Tragulidffi. 

xiph-o-gad'-iis,  s.    [Pref.  zifho-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  gadViS.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Ophidiidse  (q.v.),  with 
a  single  species,  confined  to  the  East  Indies. 
Body  naked ;  a  pair  of  canines  developed  in 
both  jaws. 


xiph-d-gor'-gi-a,  s.  (Pref.  xipho-,  and  Gr. 
yopyeio?  (goryaus)  ^3c  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Gorgon.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gorgonidfie,  from  the 
warmer  seas.  The  polypes  form  straight, 
sword-shaped  masses. 

xiph'-6id»  a.    [Gr.  ft<^os  (ziphos)  —  a  sword, 
and  ei6os  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.]      Re- 
sembling a  sword ;  shaped  like  a  sword  ;  essi- 
form. 
xlphoid-oartllage,  s.   (Ensiform-oab- 

TILAOE.] 

xiph-Sid-i-an,  o.  [Xiphoid.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

xiph-dph'-yl-loiis,  a.    [Pref.  zipho.,  and  Gr. 
ii>i:\\oy  (phutlon):=ii  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  ensiform  leaves. 

xipli-6p'-ter-us,  s.  [Pref.  zipho-,  and  Gr. 
TTTepoy  (pteroii)  —  a  wing,  a  fin.] 

Pala'ont.:  A  genus  of  Trichiuridge,  of  Eo- 
cene age. 

xiph-o-siir'-g,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  f i'<(>os  (liji/ios)  =  a 
sword,  aud  onpd  (ottra)  =  a  tail.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  or  sub-order  of  Mero- 
stoinata  (q.v.).  Anterior  segii^ents  welded 
together  to  form  a  broad,  convex  buckler, 
upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  which  are  placed 
the  compound  eyes  and  ocelli,  the  latter  iu 
the  centre,  the  former  nearly  so.  Mouth  fur- 
nished with  a  small  labrum,  a  rudimentary 
metastunia.  and  six  pairs  of  appendages. 
Posterior  segments  more  or  less  free,  having 
on  their  ventral  surfaces  a  series  of  broad, 
lamellar  appendages  ;  telson  ensiform.  Only 
one  recent  genus,  Limulus  (q.v.). 

2.  Palaont. :  Fossil  genera  numerous,  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary.  (See  ex- 
tract under  Xiphosuran.] 

xiph-o-siir'-an,  s.     [Xiphosura.]    Any  in- 

'  dividual  of  the  Xiphosura  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  Devonifln  no  certain  traces  of  Xtptt^iurani 
have  yet  been  detected,  but  severrtl  types  occur  in  tb« 
Carbuuiferoiia  '■— jV(cA(3isc«.-  PattFortt.,  i.  385. 

xiph'-6-teu'-this,   s.      [Pref.    xipht)-,    and 

"  Mud.  Lat.  teuthis  (q.v.).] 

Palaiont.  :  A  genus  of  Belcmnitida,  with 
one  species,  from  tlie  Lias.  Shell  with  a  long 
phragmacone,  enveloped  in  a  calcareoufl 
sheath. 

yi-phyd'-ri-a.  s.   [Gr.  {i<^vSpiov  (xiphjtdrittn), 
'  dimin.    from  'ft'^os  (ziphos)  =  a  sword,   .  .  . 
a  mussel-shell.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Uroceridse  (q.v.).  An- 
tenna: short,  head  round,  neck  long,  maxillary 
palpi  with  five  joints  ;  larva  boring  into  the 
wood  of  the  beech,  the  oak,  the  poplar,  the 
willow,  &c.  The  typical  species  is  Xiphydria 
cavielus.  It  is  black,  with  white  spots  on  the 
top  of  the  Jiead  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  and  red  legs.  Length,  about  half 
an  inch.  This  species,  and  another,  X.  drome- 
dariiis,  are  British. 

xon-alt'-ite,  s.      [After  Tetela  de  Xonalte, 
■  Mexico,  where  found  ;  snIT.  -ite  (Mill.).] 

Min.  .*  A  massive  mineral  found  associated 
with  apophvlliteand  bustamite.  Sp.  gr..'2-Vl; 
colour,  white  to  gray ;  tough.  Compos.  : 
silica,  49-80;  lime,  46-47;  water,  3-i3  =  100, 
equivalent  to  the  formula  4CaOSiOo  -)-  HO. 

xu-li-nos  pri-6-ni'-tes,  s.      (Gr.  fiiAivot 
'  (mi(i)ios)  =  wooden;  TTpLiay(prWn)  =  &  saw,  and 
sufl-.  -ites.] 

Pahcohot. :  A  genus  of  fruits  with  valveless, 
woody,  two-seeded  legumes.  The  pericarp 
unites  in  a  singular  manner  the  characters 
of  a  legume  and  a  drupe.  Two  species  are 
known.  Xulinosprionite-s  lattts  has  the  legume 
short  and  broad,  witli  the  apex  umbonate,  the 
epiearp  rugose  and  mammillated,  the  sarco- 
carp  thin,  and  the  endocaip  thick.  X.  zin- 
giberi/ormis  has  the  legume  lomentaceous, 
irregular ;  the  epicarji  somewhat  coriaceous, 
thelarcocarp  pithy,  the  cells  very  large,  the 
endocarp  thick.  Externally  it  looks  like  a 
piece  of  ginger-root,  and  it  is  not  till  it  is 
fr.actnred  that  it  is  found  to  be  a  legume. 
Both  species  are  from  the  London  Clay  of 
Sheppey.     (Bowerbank :  Fossil  Fruits.) 

t  xy-lan'-thrax,  s.     [Pref.  ryl(o)-,  snd  Gr. 
oi-epaf  (tiii«ini.r)  =  coal  or  charcoal.] 

Petrol.  .-  Wood  coal  or  charcoal,  in  distinc- 
tion from  mineral  coal. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  -wore,  wolt  work.  -whS,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  rule,  full;  try, 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
Syrian,    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


xylaria— xylolsulphurio 
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^fy-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Fem.  of  Mod.  Liit.  xi/larius 
=  gruwiinj'iii  woods,  lYom  (jr.  ^vKof  {xiUo}i):= 
wood.] 

Bot.  :  A  Keiius  of  Sphaerincei.  Branched, 
homy,  or  fleshy  fungiils,  orten  with  clavato 
lobes,  whitish  and  mcjily  when  yuimg,  after- 
wards brown  or  black.  Peritliecia  horny, 
usually  innnersed  all  over  tho  bnuiches ; 
centre  bhirk,  compost-il  of  asci,  with  eight 
usually  uniseptate  spores.  The  largest  si)ccie3 
are  tropical,  but  several  are  found  in  Britain 
on  rotten  wood,  stumps  of  trees,  &c.  Tho 
most  common  is  Xylaria  hypoxyhn. 

l^-lexn,  t.    (Gr.  fuA^  (xnlc)  =  timber.J 

Bot. :  Naegli's  name  for  one  of  two  groups 
into  which  tlie  permanent  tissues  of  a  libro- 
vascular  bundle  can  be  divided.  It  is  com- 
posed of  parcTichymatons  cells,  wood  llbres, 
vascular  cells,  and  true  vessels,  in  wlii(^h  the 
walls  of  tlie  cells  generally  become  ligneous. 
From  it  the  wood  is  developed. 

xylem-parenchyma,  s. 

But.:  The  lUL-duUary  rays.    (ThonU.) 

^jiy'-leQe*  s.  [Gr.  ^uAoi-  (xidon)  =  wood  ;  suff. 
•^ne.] 

Chem.  :  CgHio  =  C6H4(CH;02.  Dimethyl- 
benzene.  A  colourless,  volatile  liquid  found 
in  that  portion  of  light  coal-tar  oil  which 
distils  over  between  l;i(j^  and  141^.  It  admits 
of  three  isomeric  modittcations,  depending  on 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  methyl  atoms  : 
viz.,  orthoxylene,  prepared  synthi^tically  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ortho- 
bronitoluene  and  methylic  iodide,  boils  at 
140-141° ;  metaxyleue,  obtained  by  distilling 
xylic  or  mesitylenic  acid  with  lime,  boils  at 
137° ;  and  paraxylene,  prepared  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  bromotoluene  and  methylic 
iodide,  boils  at  136-137°,  On  passing  xylene 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into 
benzene,  toluene,  and  other  hydrocarbons. 

xylene  -  diamine,  s.     [Xylylene-dia- 

xylene -sulphoclilorlde,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHySClOo  =  C6H3(CHa)2 '30201.  A 
yellow  oil  obtained  by  triturating  xylene* 
Bulphate  of  sodium  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  warming  the  mixture,  and  pouring 
the  product  into  water. 

xylene- sulphuric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgH  loSOa  =  C6H3(CH3)2-SOsH. 
Xylolsulphuricacid.  Sulphoxylolic  acid.  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  on  xylene.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  by  dry  distillation  is  reconverted  into 
xylene.  With  the  oxides  it  forms  salts  called 
xylene-sulphates,  its  potassium  and  sodium 
salts  being  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
crystallizing  from  the  latter  in  silky  laminse. 

xSr'-len*6l,s.  (Formed  from  Gr.  ^v\ov  (xulon) 
=  wood,  aud  Eng.  sufF.  -oL] 

Chem.:   CgHioO  =  C6H3(Cn3)20H.      Dime- 
thyl-phenol.    An  eight-carbon  phenol,   pro- 
duced by  fusing   oxymesityleuic    acid   with 
.  potash.     It  melts  at  75°,  aud  boils  at  213*5°. 

xy'-len-yl,  s.    [Xvlyl.] 

xy-len-yl'-a-mine,   s.     [Eng.  xylenyl,  and 
*  amiTU.]     [Xylidine.] 

:^-leu'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  fvAeuo/xai  (xuleuomai)  = 
to  gather  wood.] 

Eiitom. :  A  geuus  of  Zeuzeridiae.  Xyleutes 
cossus  is  a  modern  name  for  the  Goatmoth 
(q.v.),  better  known  as  Cossus  ligniperda. 

^y'-li-a,  s.     [Gr.  ^v\oy  (xulon)  =  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euniimoscae,  having  sessile, 
sickle-shaped,  compressed,  woody  legumes, 
with  partitions  between  the  seeds.  Xylia  do- 
2a&r(/br»n's  (=  Mimosa  xylocarpa  of  Roxburgh), 
the  Ironwood  tree  of  Peru  and  Arraean,  a 
large  deciduous  tree  growing  in  India  and 
Burmah,  yields  a  red  resin,  and  oil  is  expressed 
ft-oni  its  seeds.  The  wood  is  very  dural)le  ;  it 
has  been  used  in  India  and  Burmah  for  rail- 
way sleepers,  piles  and  beams  of  bridges, 
telegraph-posts,  the  liandles  of  agricultural 
implements,  boat-building,  &c. 

lie,  a.  [Gr.  ^vkovixulon)  =  wood ;  suflF.  -ic.] 
erived  from  wood. 

xylic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C3H7O2  =  CO'CHiCHsiCHs.  Pre- 
pared from  brom-metaxylene  by  the  action  of 
Bodiuni  and  carbonic  anhydride.     It  crjstal- 


H: 


lizes  in  largo  monoclinic  prisms,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  I'JO'. 

fy-Hd'-a-mine,  s,     [Xvijdink.] 

xy-lid'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  xyl(ic);  sulf.  -id,  -ic] 
Derived  from  wood. 

xylidio  add,  s. 

Chem. :  CyllH04=  C6H:t(CH3XCO*OII)o.  Ob- 
tained by  oxidising  pseudo-cumene,  xylic  acid, 
and  paraxylic  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  forms  colourless  crystals,  slightly  Bolublo 
in  water,  and  melts  at'liSO'  to  SSa**. 

l^qr'-li-dine,  s.  [Eng.  xyt(ene);  suff.  -id, 
■inc.]    [Xyloidin.] 

Chem.:  CsUnN  =  CsUbCNIIo).  Amidoxy- 
leuc.  Aniidoxylol.  Xylenylamine.  A  ba.sc 
homologous  with  aniline,  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonium  sulphide  or  stannous 
chloride  on  nitroxylene.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  at  21.'i% 
Heated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
solidities  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  appears  to  be  a  conipound  of  xylidine 
hydrochlorate  with  stannous  chloride. 

:Ky'-lin-a,  s.  [Lat.  xylinum;  Gr.  ^vKivoy  {ru- 
linou)  —  cotton.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xylinida  (q.v.). 
Antenme  sliglitly  ciliated  in  the  male  ;  abdo- 
men  depressed,  somewhat  crested  ;  forewings 
narrow,  elongate,  the  edges  nearly  parallel. 
British  species  three,  the  Conformist,  Xyliiia 
confomiis,  the  Nonconformist,  X.  zincktnii, 
and  the  Gray  Shoulder  Knot,  A',  rhizolitha. 

xy-Un'-i-da9,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  xyli}i(a);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suH.  -i(7a-.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Noctuina.  Antennfe 
generally  simple  ;  thorax  thick  ;  often  crested 
anteriorly  ;  wings  folded  in  repose  like  a  flat- 
tened roof.  Caterpillar  long,  smooth,  gene- 
rally brilliantly  coloured.  British  genera, 
six  ;  species,  nineteen.     [Shabk-moth.] 

xy'-lite,  s.     [Gr.  ^v\ov  (xulon)  =  wood;  sufT. 
*  -ite(Miii.) ;  Ger.  xylUh.] 

Min. :  Probably  a  hydrous  Asbestos,  accord- 
ing to  Dana. 

xy-16-,  pre/.  [Gr.  ^v\ov  (xu/oii)  =  flre-wood, 
wood,  timber,  a  tree.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
derived  from  wood. 

xylo-quinone,  s.    [Phlorone.] 

xy-lo-b&l'-sa-mum,  s.  [Gr.  ivXov  (xulon) 
=.  wood,  and  fid\(Tanov  (balsam^n)  =  balsam.] 

1.  The  wood  of  the  balsam-tree. 

2.  A  balsam  obtained  by  decoction  of  the 
twigs  and  leaves  of  Amyris  gileadensis  in 
Water. 

xy-lo'-bi-us,  5.     [Pref.  xylo-,   and  Or.  /3ios 

"  (bios)  =  life.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Chilognatha,  family 
Archiulidse.  Segments  divided  by  cross  su- 
tures into  numerous  fragments.  Several  species 
occur  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  ar.d  one  in  those  of  Scotland.  The 
type  is  Xylobius  sigillarire,  of  tho  Nova  Scotia 
Coal-field,  found  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  Sigillaria,  ikc.  Xylobius  is 
the  earliest  Icnown  representative  of  the  My- 
riapoda. 

xy-l6-cS.m'-pa,  s.    [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  Ka/imj 

(kampe)  =  a  caterpillar.} 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Xylinidae,  with  one 
British  species,  Xylocavipfi  lithorhiza,  the 
Early  Gray  Moth.  The  long  caterpillar  feeds 
exposed  ;on  honeysuckle  in  June,  July,  aud 
August. 

xy'-lo-carp,  s.    [Xvlocarpus.] 
Bot. :  A  hard  and  woody  fruit, 

xy-l6-car'-pous,  a.     [Xvlocarpus.]     Hav- 
'  ing  fruit  which  becomes  hard  or  woody. 

*  yy-lo-car'-piis,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr. 
KopTTos  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Trichilieae  (q.v.),  now 
generally  combined  with  Carapa  (q.v.). 

3py'-l6-chl6re,    s.      [Pref.    xylo-,    and    Gr. 

*  x-^wpo?  (chloros)  =  green.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Oxhaverite  (q.v.). 

xy-lo-Ohlor'-ic,  a.       [Pref.  ryh-,    and    Gr. 
'  xAwpd?  (rhldros)  =  green.)     (See  compound.) 


xylochloxic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  l-'uidos'  name  for  the  green  colour- 
ing nmtti-r  of  decayed  wood.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  chloroform. 

xy-16c'-6-pa,  s.  [Gr.  (vKokSttok  (mlokopo*) 
=  hewing  or  felling  wooil  :  (v\ov  (rnlon)  =^ 
wood,  and  «oii»i  (toj)f)  =  a  cutting.] 

Entom.  :  A  large  genus  of  ScnpuHpedes, 
with  sharp-pointed  mandibles  by  which  they 
bore  holes  in  fiinber.  In  several  species  the 
females  are  black,  while  tlio  males  are  bright- 
yellow.     [Carpentrr-bee.] 

xy-ld-or^t'-ite,  a.  [Pref.  xylo- ;  Gr.  Kpvjnot 
(rr)(//(o.s)  =  concealed,  hidden,  and    sulf.    -it* 
(Min.).\ 
Min..  :  The  same  as  Schkererite  (q.v,). 

t  xy-lo'-di-um,  s.    [Gr.  fuAwStj?  (xuloik'^)  = 
hard  as   wood,  woody :   pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr. 
«i6o9  (eidos)=  form,] 
Bot. :  An  Achsenium  (q.v.). 

xy'-lo-graph,  a.  [Gr.  fvAor  (x»?on)  =  wood, 
and  ypd^u}  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw.)  An 
rngraving  on  wood,  or  an  impression  from 
such  an  engraving. 

"  Some  of  thu  xylographt  of  the  drat  edition  of  th* 
IHblia  I'auperum."— Saturday  lievltw,  March  39.  18fl4u 
p.  420. 

xy-log'-ra-pher,  «.  [Eng.  xylograph ;  -er.J 
One  who  enclaves  on  wood. 

"A  paiier  was  read  by  Mr.l George  CIulow,  xyl»> 
grapher.'  —AthencBum.  Miiy  I".  18H4,  p.  634. 

yy-lo-gr&pli'-ic,  xy-lo-gr^ph'-ic-^l.  a. 

[Eng.  xylograph  ;  -ic,  -ical.]     Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  xylography  (q.v.). 

?y-log'-ra-phy,  s.     [Eng.  xylograph;  -y.] 

1.  A  mode  of  printing  or  graining  from  tho 
natural  surface  of  the  wood.  A  piece  of  wood 
is  selected  of  fine  qmiHty,  having  tlie  pattern 
of  graindesired.  The  surface  is  treated  chemi- 
cally to  open  the  poies.  After  it  is  dry  the 
surface  is  painted  and  a  sized  sheet  of  paper 
laid  over  the  board,  and  both  run  togtthcr 
between  rollers  in  the  manner  of  copperplate 
printing.  The  paint  is  then  transferred  to 
the  board,  the  diflcrences  in  the  absorbent 
qualities  of  the  board  determining  the  depth 
of  colour.  The  paper  is  laid  face  downward 
on  the  article  to  be  ornamented,  and  rubbed 
on  the  back  with  a  soft  pad  to  transfer  the 
impression. 

2,  A  name  given  to  a  process  nf  decorative 
painting  on  wood.  A  selected  pattern  or  de- 
sign is  drawn  on  wood,  which  is  then  engraved, 
or  the  design  is  reproduced  in  zinc  by  the 
ordinary  method.  An  electrntyjie  cast  is 
taken  from  the  woodcut  or  zinc  plate,  ayd 
smooth  surfaces  of  wood  are  iMinted  from  the 
stereotype  under  regulated  pressure  witli  pig- 
ments prepared  for  the  purjinse.  The  colour 
penetrates  the  wood,  leaving  no  outside  film, 
and  after  being  Freiich-polislied,  or  covered 
with  a  fluid  enamel,  the  wood  may  be  rul)bed, 
scrubbed,  or  even  sand-papered  without  de- 
stroying the  pattern,    (t/rc.) 

xy-lo'-ld,  s.    [Xyloidin.] 

Chem. :  Lbwig's  name  for  the  radicle  xylyl, 
CgHi,. 

xy'-loid,  a.     [Xyloidin.]    Having  the  nature 
'  of  wood  ;  resembling  wood. 

xy-l6'-i-din,  s.    [Gr.  fvAoi/ (r»(on),  and  elios 

(eidos)  =.   form,   appearance.] 

Chem. :  CeHoNO:  =  C6H9(N  02)05,  Pyroxam. 
Nitiamidin.  Explosive  starch.  An  explosive 
compound,  discovered  by  Braconnot  in  18:13, 
and  prepared  by  triturating  starch  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid 
mass,  and  adding  twenty-five  parts  of  water 
It  is  a  white,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, slightly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 
When  struck  with  a  liammer  it  detonates, 
melts  when  heated,  and  bursts  into  flame  at 
180'',  leaving  a  cjirbonaceous  residue.  100 
parts  of  starch  yield  130  parts  of  xyloidin. 

yy-lo'-i-dine,  s.     [Xyloidin.] 

Chem:  The  same  as  Xylidine  (q.v.). 

xy-l6l',  s.  [Gr.  $v\ov  (xulon)  =  wood  ;  sufT.  -oZ.] 
'  [Xylene.] 

yy-lol-sul-phur'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  xylo-^  and  Eng. 
*  sulphuric]     Derived  from  or  containing  xylene 
and  8uli>huric  acid. 


b^l,  b^ ;  p^t,  J^^l ;  cat,  fell,  ohoms,  fhln,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this  ;  sin,  a^  ;  expect,  ^enophon,  es^lst.    ph  =  & 
-elan*  -tian  =  shan.    -tioo,  -slon  =  shim ;  -tlon,  -^loa  =  Ehun.    -ciooi,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl«  d^L 
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xylomelum— xyster 


xylolsulphario  -  acid, 

aULPHUHIC   ACID.] 


[Xylene- 


:q:y-ld-ine'-luill,   s.     [Pref.   xylo-,   and   Gr. 
HI) \ov  {melon)  —  an  apple.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Grevillidse  (q.v.).  Austra- 
lian trees,  with  opjicsite  leaves,  axillary  spikes 
of  tlnweis,  and  very  thick,  woody  fruit,  in- 
versely pear-shaped.  One  species,  Xylonulmn 
pyrijorme,  is  cultivated  in  British  greenhouses. 

yy'-ld-pai,  8.     [Pref.  TijI(o)-,  and  Eng.  opaJ..] 
Mill. ;  Thi?  same  as  Wood-opal  (q.v.). 

5y-16'-pS-80,  /.pL     [Mod.  Lat.  xylop^ia) ;  Lat, 
fein.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Annnaceae  :  stamens  indefi- 
nite in  number  ;  ovules,  few  or  many,  inserted 
in  the  ventral  suture  of  the  fruit. 

:^-loph'-a-ga,s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  4K^ytiv 

(phagfi7i)  =  ti.i'eat.j 

1.  Entomology  (As  a  Plural) : 

(1)  A  section  of  Secnrifera,  including  those 
Sawflies  the  larvae  of  which  burrow  in  the 
woody  portions  of  plants  instead  of  eating 
the  leaves.     [Siricid,€,  Urocerid^.] 

(2)  A  sub-tribe  of  Rhynchophora,  compre- 
hending those  weevils  which,  both  in  their 
immature  and  in  their  perfect  state,  bore  into 
the  solid  wood  of  trees. 

2.  Zool  :  A  genus  of  Pholadidte(q.v.),  with 
two  species,  fioni  Norway,  Britain,  and  South 
America.  Shell  globular,  with  a  transverse 
furrow  ;  anterior  margin  reflected,  covered  by 
two  accessory  valves  within  which  the  animal 
is  included,  except  the  contractile  siphons. 
The  species  burrow  in  floating  wood  and  in 
timbers  which  are  always  covered  by  the  sea. 

xy-l6pli -a-gan,  s.    [Xylophaoa.]  Any  ani- 
'  mal  of  the' group  Xylophaga. 

*  xy-loph'-a-gi,  s.  pL    [Xylophaoa.] 

Entom, :  A  sub-tribe  of  Beetles,  tribe  Tetra- 
mera,  instituted  by  Latreille,  and  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  family  Scolytida  (q.v.). 

txy-l^phS-g'-i-dse,  s.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat  xylo- 
'p}ui<j{ii£) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idae.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera,  now  reduced 
to  a  sub-family.  Xylophaginae,  or  Xylopha- 
gides  (q.v.). 

aty-lo-pha-gi'-nae,  xy-lo-phag'-i-de§, 

s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  xytophagius) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -inae,  or  masc.  tb  fem.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-family  of  Stratiomyidae, 
having  seven  or  eight  free  abdominal  segments. 
The  larvEe  are  bebeved  to  live  in  rotten  wood. 
Some  South  American  species  are  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long. 

:^-lSpli'-^gOU8,  a.    tXYLOPHAOA.]  Feeding 
on  and  boring  into  wood. 

"  Chelura  trrebraru  U  one  o(  the  moit  injurioiia 
xylophagout  cruataceana  known.  It  is  commonly 
found  associated  with  AQother  wood-borer,  the  Lim- 
noria  Ugnoruinr—CasseWt  Sat.  Bill..  vL  212. 

Ijcy-loph'-a-gus.  s.     [Xylophaoa.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xylophagina 
(q.v.).  The  larvae  live  in  dead  and  decaying 
wood  or  in  garden  mould.  There  are  a  dozen 
or  more  species  in  North  America.  The  adults 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  certain 
hymenopterous  insects. 

^-^lo-pha'-^i-a,  a.     [Pref.  xylo-t  and   Gr. 
<Pa.<Ti.^  (p?ias;A)  =  appearance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Night  Moths,  family 
Apauiidie.  Antennie  long,  pubescent  in  the 
male  ;  abdomen  long,  crested  ;  fore  wings 
long,  more  or  less  df^nticnlated.  British  spe- 
cies six,  the  type  being  Xylophasia  polyodon, 
the  Dark  Arches,  a  night  moth  having  the 
fore  wings  grayish -brown,  with  four  trans- 
verse, toothed,  paler  lines,  and  with  two 
blauk  streaks  fi  om  the  base,  and  another  from 
the  centre  of  the  wing;  expansion  of  wings 
an  inch  and  three-quarters  to  two  inches. 
Conimon- 

*  xy-l6ph'-i-lan,  s.     [Mod,  Lat.  xylophil(i) ; 
Eng.  sutf.  -an.} 

Eittom. :  Any  individual  belonging  to  the 
Xylophili  (q.v.). 

*  ?y-lopll'-i-li,    s.  pi     [Pref.  xylo-^  and  Gr. 
^lAe'ui  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles, 
including  Macleay's  Dynastidie  and  Rutelidae 
(q.v.). 


xy-loph'-I-lous,  a.    [Xylophiu.]  Growing 

upon  or  feeding  on  wood. 

xy'-lo-phoiiet    «.       A    musical    iuetrumont 
*  consisting  essentially  ol  a  row  of  parallel  bars 

of   wood,  of    graduated    lengths,    which    are 

played  upon  with  small  malleta. 

xy-l6ph'-yl-la,   s.      [Pref,   xylo-,   and   Gr. 

"  ^vX\oy  (j>hullon)  ~  a  lenf.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Phyllantheffl  (q.v.),  some- 
times reduced  to  a  sulvgenus  of  Phyllanthus. 
Shrubs,  without  leaves,  but  with  leaf-like 
branches  bearing  the  flowers  on  notches  in 
their  margin.  Natives  of  tlie  tropics,  espe- 
rially  of  tiie  West  Indies,  where  they  are  called 
Seaside  Laurels  and  Love-flowers. 

^y-l6'-pi-a,  $.      [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  jrt«cp6s 

{pikros)  —sharp,  bitter.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xylopese  (q.v.). 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate 
leaves  and  axillary  bracteate  peduncles,  one 
or  many  flowered ;  calyx,  threeto  tive-lobed,  the 
segments  ovate,  acute,  coriaceous  ;  petals,  six, 
in  two  rows,  the  outer  tliree  the  largest ;  sta- 
mens, many,  inserted  into  a  globose  receptacle  ; 
carpels,  two  to  fifteen,  each  with  one  or  two 
seeds.  Known  .species  about twthe,  some  of 
which  are  often  placed  in  the  genus  Habzelia 
(q.v.).  Natives  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  They  readily  strike  root  when 
a  small  fragment  of  them  is  placed  in  the 
ground.  Xylopia  serlcea,  the  Pindaiba  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  bears  a  highly  aromatic  fruit,  which 
may  be  used  as  pepper,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  its  flavour.  Good  cordage  is  made  from 
the  fibres  of  its  bark.  The  wood,  bark,  and 
berries  of  X  glubra,  the  Bitter-wood  of  the 
West  Indies,  taste  like  orange-seeds,  and  im- 
part a  similar  flavour  to  the  wild  pigeons  which 
feed  on  them.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  colic 
and  for  creating  an  appetite.  Martins  believes 
the  ftuit  of  X.  grandijlorato  constitute  a  valu- 
able febrifuge  used  by  the  South  American 
Indians.  The  dry  fruits  of  A',  aromatica  form 
the  Piper  cethiopicum  of  commerce,  used  as 
pepper  by  the  West  African  negroes. 

xy-lo-py-rog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  ^v\ov(jtaUm) 
=  wood  ;  TrOp  (pur),  genit.  mipos  (pitros)=:flre, 
and  7pa<^(o  {grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw.]  The 
act  or  art  of  drawing  poker-pictures  (q.v.). 

:Ky-lo-ret'-m-ite,  s.     [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Eng. 

retinite  ;  Ger.  xyloretln.] 

Min. :  A  hydrocarbon  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  fossil  pine-wood 
Massive,  but  crystallizes  in  needles  of  the 
ortliorhombic  system  from  a  naphtha  solution. 
Colour,  white. 

xy-los'-te-in,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  xylosteum  (see 
"  def.)  ;  Eng.  sufl".  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  gUicoside  obtained  from  the  ber- 
ries of  the  Fly  Honeysuckle  (I/07ucera  A'y/os- 
ienm).  It  is  non-volatile,  very  bitter,  insol- 
uble in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  yields  sugar  when  decomposed  by  acids. 

xy-lo-teoh-no-graph-i-ca,  s.      [Pref. 
'xylo-;  Gr.  t«'\i^  (/€cA;(t")  =  an  aft,  and  ypa<pi- 
k6<;  (graphikos)  =■  capable  of  drawing  or  paint- 
ing.]    The  art  of  staining  wood  iu  culurs. 

xy'-lo-tile,  s.      [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr.  tiAos 

[tilos)  =  a  libre.l 

Mill. :  A  doubtful  mineral ;  according  to 
Dana  is  probably  but  an  altered  asbestos. 

xy-l6-trfi'-pef,  s.  [Pref.  xylo-,  and  Gr. 
TpuTTow  (trupad)=^  to  bore,  to  pierce] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dynastidae  or  Dynas- 
tina;,  formerly  merged  in  Dynastes.  It  in- 
cludes large  lamellicorn  beetles.  Xylotrupcs 
gideon,  a  native  of  Malacca,  attacks  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm. 

xy'-lyl,  s.  [Gr.  ^vkov  (rw;on)=  wood ;  sufl".  -yl.'l 
Chem. :   CgHg.     The  hypothetic  radicle  of 
xylene. 

xy-lyl'-a-mine,  s.    [Eng.  xylyl,  and  amine.] 

Chem. :    This    name    belongs    to    a   base, 

C8H9-H2N  =  C6H4|g|jNH2)   (not  yet  oh- 

fained),   related  to  benzylamine,  C7H7*Il2N, 
in  the  same  manner  as  xylidine,  C8H9(NH2)  = 

C6H3(NH2)-j^y^  is  related  to  tolaidine,  C6H4 

(NH2)-CH3.    (iyatis.) 

xy'-lyl-ene,  s.    [Eng.  xylyl ;  -ene.] 

Chem. :  CgHg.     A  diatomic  radicle  related 


to  xylyl,  CyOg,  in  the  same  manner  as  etby^ 
lene  is  related  to  ethyl.    {Watts.) 

xylylene-diamine,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHi-jNo  =  C8Hio(NH).2.  Xylene- 
diamine.  A  crystalline  compound  fornieii  by 
the  action  of  tin  and  liydrochloric  acid  on 
dinitroxylene.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

xy-lyl'-io,  a.  [Eng.  xylyl  ;-ic]  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  xylyl. 

xylyUo-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  C9H10O2  =  C6H3(CH3)2C02H.  A 
crystalline  body  obtained  by  oxidizing  cumene 
with  potassic  dicliromate  and  sulijlimic  acid. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  103^, 
and  boils  at  273\  On  treating  it  with  chromic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  insolinic  acid. 

X^-id.  8.     [Xyris.] 

Bot.    (PL):    The    order   Xyridaceea   (q.v.). 

(Lhulley.) 

yyr-i-da' "96-80,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  xyris, 
genit.  xyrid{is) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suPT.  acete.] 
Bot. :  Xyrids  ;  an  order  of  Endogens  typical 
of  tlie  alliance  Xyridales.  Herbaceous,  sedgy 
plants,  with  fibrous  roots ;  leaves  radical, 
ensiform,  or  filiform,  with  enlarged,  scarious, 
sheathing  bases;  (lowers  in  terminal,  imbri- 
cated, scaly  heads  ;  sepals  three,  glumaceous; 
corolla  gamopetalous,  with  three  thin,  long, 
and  coloured  petatoiddivisions  ;  fertilesUiniens 
three,  others,  alternate  with  the  divisions  of 
the  corolla,  sterile;  style  trifid  ;  ovary  single, 
one-  celled,  with  parietal  placentae  bearing 
numerous  ovules ;  fruit  capsular,  three-valved. 
Cliiefly  natives  of  the  Tropics.  There  are  two 
genera,  Aboldoba  and  Xyris  (q.v.). 

x^'-id-al.  a.    [Xyridales.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus  Xyris, 
or  to  the  order  Xyridacete,  as  the  xyridal 
alliance.    (Lindley.) 

xyr-i-da'-lef,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fem.  pi.  of 
ilod.  Lat.  xyridalis.] 

Bot.  :  Lindley's  fourteenth  alliance  of  En- 
dogens. Hypogynous,  bisexual,  tripetaloid 
Endogens,  with  coi)ious  albumen.  It  contains 
four  orders,  Philydraceee,  Xyridiieeie,  Com- 
melynaccEB,  and  ilayaceae.    (Lindley.) 

xyr'-ia,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  $vpCq  (xum)  =  a 
kind  of  flag.  Iris  feet idissima.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Xyridacese  (q.v.). 
Sedge-like  plants,  with  narrow,  radical  leaves, 
and  scapes  bearing  heads  of  yellow,  fugaceous 
flowers.  Known  si)ecies  about  lifty,  chiefly 
from  tropical  America,  but  a  few  from  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
leaves  and  root  of  Xyris  indica  are  given  in 
India  against  ringworm,  itch,  and  lepiosy ; 
those  of  A',  americana  and  X.  vagiuata  are 
used  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  former  in 
Guiana,  the  latter  in  Brazil. 

xyj-ma-lo'-bi-um,  s.  (Gr.  fOfr/ia  (xusma) 
=  a  tiling,  a  shaving,  and  \ofi6<;  (lobos)  —  a 
legume,  a  pod.  So  named  because  the  fruits 
are  covered  with  scales.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacea.  Erect 
perennial  shrubs  with  large  flowers  in  umbels  ; 
corolla  bell-shaped,  with  spreading  segments, 
staminal  corona  at  the  top  of  the  tube  nf  fila- 
ments, consisting  of  ten  parts  in  a  single 
series.  Known  species  eight  or  nine,  all  but 
one  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  TJie  re- 
maining one,  Xysmalohium  Heiidelotianuvi,  is 
from  Seuegambia,  where  its  root  is  eaten  by 
the  negroes.  X  padifolium  is  cultivated  in 
English  gardens. 

xyst,  xyst'-6s,  x^st'-iis,  s.  [Lat.  xystus, 
from  Gr.  |v<rr6?  (xustos),  from  ^uw  (xno)  r=  to 
scrape,  from  its  smooth  and  polished  floor.] 

Anc.  Arch.  :  A  sort  of  covered  portico  or 
open  court  of  great  length  in  proportion  to 
the  width,  in  which  the  athletes  performed 
their  exercises. 

^ys'-tarch,     s,     [Gr.    ^u'cn-os    (mstos),  and 
"  apxi^  (archo)  =  to  rule.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  An  Athenian  officer  who  pre. 

sided   over    the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 

xyst  (q.v.). 

xys'-ter,  s.    [Gr..  from  ^uw  (xno)  =  to  rub,  to 
*  scrape,] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 


lato,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U.  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  nararine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^U^  irdrk,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian,    ee,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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y.  the  twenty-ftfth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
Dot  iSf  in  modern  English,  both  a  cnnBoimiit 
and  a  vowel.  It  Is  taken  from  the  Latin, 
into  wliich  hingiiage  it  was  adopted  Ironi  the 
Greek  Y  (w)  or  upsilon.  It  siimetinies  repre- 
sents the  Anglo-Saxon  5,  whicli  is  supposed 
to  hiive  had  a  sound  resembling  that  of  the 
French  w  or  German  «. 

I.  At  the  beginning  of  syllables,  and  when 
followed  by  a  vowel,  y  is  a  palatul  consonimt, 
being  formed  by  bringing  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  in  contact  with  the  palate,  nearly  in 
the  position  to  which  the  g  hard  brings  it. 
Uence,  the  A.S.  hard  g  has  often  been  softened 
to  y,  as  in  day  =  A.H.  dag,  vtay  =  A.S.  mag, 
Ac.  In  words  of  Romance  origin  y  frequently 
reiTesents : 

1.  French  -ie  =  Lat.  -ia,  as  in  harony, 
company,  copy,  jolly,  family,  memory,  victoj-y, 
&c. 

2.  Lat.  -ium,  as  augury^  liorology,  revudy, 
itudy,  &c, 

3.  Lat.  -atus,  as  attorney,  deputy,  ally, 
quarry. 

4.  Fr.  -if;  Lat,  -ivus,  as  hasty  (=  0.  Fr. 
hastif),  jolly  (=  Mid.  Eng.  joli/;  O.  Fr.  joli, 
fem.  jolive),  testy,  &-c. 

5.  Many  words  end  ing  in  1/ have  come  through 
Lat.  nouns  in  -ia  (=Fr.  -ie),  from  Qr.  -ta, 
-eta,  as  analogy,  apology,  blasphemy,  philo- 
so]>hif,  &c. 

6.  As  an  adjectival  termination,  y  generally 
rei'resents  the  A.S.  -ig,  as  in  stony  —  A.S. 
stdnig,  hungry  ^  A.S.  hungrig.  So  also  in 
some  nouns  it  represents  A.S.  -ig,  as  in  hmiey 
=1  A.S.  hunig.  In  the  suffix,  -ly  it  is  both  an 
adjectival  and  an  adverbial  suffix,  and  repre- 
sents the  A.S.  -tc,  -ice,  or  -icke,  as  godly  := 
A.S.  goiUic,  friendly  —  A^S.  freondlic,  hardly 
=  A.S.  heardlice.  In  nouns  ending  in  -ty, 
this  ending  represents  the  Fr.  -ti,  Lat.  -tatem 
(nominative  -tas),  as  in  vanity  (=  Fr.  vanite, 
Lat.  vanitatem,  accus.  oivanitas),  calamity,  &c. 

IL  In  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  words, 
y  is  a  vowel,  and  is  precisely  the  same  as  i. 
When  accented  it  is  pronounced  as  i  long,  as 
in  defy',  dy-lng,  &c.,  and  when  unaccented 
as  £  short,  as  in  glor'-p^jol'-lp,  glt'-y,  &c, 

U  Y  was  sometimes  called  the  Pythagorean 
letter,  from  its  Greek  original  in  its  form  of 
thre*  limbs  representing  the  sacred  triad 
formed  by  the  duad  proceeding  from  the 
monad. 

T[  (1)  As  a  symbol :  In  chem.,  Y  is  the  symbol 
of  Yttrium  (q.v.). 

(2)  As  a  numeral :  Y  stands  for  150,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  (Y)  for  150,000. 

y-j.  )"■</"•  tSee  def.]  A  common  prefix  in  Mid. 
Eng.  words,  and  represeniin"  Ihe  A.S.  -e  or 
ge-,  as  in  yclept,  yclad.  It  is  the  same  as  Ge- 
(q.T.). 

Y,  8.  Something  resembling,  in  shape,  tho 
letter  Y  ;  as  a  forked  pipe  or  coupling  of  that 
form,  a  set  of  railroad  tracks  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  (used  instead  of  a  turntable),  &c. 

"  ya,  adv.     [Yea.] 

y&c'-a-re,  *.    [Jacare.j 

y2ic'-ca»  .<:.    [Native  name.]    (Se«  etym.  and 

compound.) 

yaoca-wood,  s. 

Bot.  cfr  Comm.  :  The  wood  of  Podocarpus 
coriacea,  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  an  orna- 
mental timber  for  cabinet  work. 

J^oht  (ch  silent),  •  yatcht,  5.  [Dut  jagt 
(formerly  spelt  jac/i(),  so  named  from  its  speed, 
from  Dut.  jagten  (formerly  jachtin)  =  to  si>eed, 
to  hunt;  jagt  (formerly  jacht)=a,  hunting, 
from  ja£?eii  =  to  hunt  or  chase  deer,  hares, 
&c.  ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  jayen=io  hunt;  pro- 
lably  allied  to  Qer.  jdhe  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  gdhi  = 
quick,  sudden,  rash  ;  Ger.  gehen  =  to  go  ;  Dut. 
gaan,  gaen  =  to  go.  (Skeat.)]  A  decked  plea- 
sure vessel;  a  light  and  elegantly  fitted-up 
vessel,  used  either  for  racing  or  for  pleasure 
trips,  or  as  an  official  or  state  vessel  to  convey 
royal  personages  or  Government  officials  from 
place  to  place.  The  rigs  are  various,  and 
many  pleasure  yachts  now  have  steam-power 
as  an  accessory,   or  for   use   during  calms. 


Racing  yacht*  are  built  with  very  fine  linos. , 
enormous  spars  and  sails,  and  have  t)ie  hull 
deeply  ballasted,  thus  sacrificing  ever>'thing 
to  speed.  The  centre-bourd  yachtB  of  tho 
United  States  ore  untiurpaseed  for  speed. 

yacht-club,  «.  A  club  or  society  of 
yacht-uwners  for  racing  purposes,  itc,  com- 
manded by  a  commodore. 

yacht  (cA  silent),  v.i.  [Yacht,  «.]  To  sail  or 
cruise  about  in  a  yacht. 

yaohf -er  (ch  silent),  s.  [Eng.  yacJU ;  -«r.]  One 
who  commands  a  yaeht;  one  who  sails  or 
cruises  about  in  a  yacht. 

yachts'-xnan  (ch  silent),  <.  [Eng.  yacU,  and 
rrLan.'\  One  who  keeps  or  sails  a  yacht ;  one 
who  ia  skilled  in  tho  management  of  a  yacht. 

yaohts'-man-ahlp  (ch  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
yachtsmxin ;  -ship.]  The  art  or  science  of  sail- 
ing or  managing  a  yacht. 

f  yachts' -wom-an  {ch  silent),  s.  [Gng. 
yacht,  s.,  and  wovuin.]  A  woman  skilled  in 
or  fond  of  yachting, 

"It  [the  Sea-Eagle]  Is  much  exjiosc^l  to  the  Kttftcki 
of  luarftudlng  yachtsiueii  auil  yacht ttcomeix." — Athen- 
mum.  Sept  1.  1888.  p.  294. 

ya-CU-ma'-ma,  s.     [South  Amer.  Indian  = 
Mother  of  Waters.] 
Anthrop. :  The  Watermamma  (q.v,). 

*  y&t  pret.  ofv.    [GiVE.l 

"  yallC  v-t-  [From  the  sound  made.]  [Yap.] 
To  bark  like  a  dog  in  a  passion ;  to  yelp ; 
hence,  to  talk  pertly.    (Scotch.) 

y&r-fle,  yif-fil,  y&f -fin-gale,  yaf- 
fler,  s.     [For  etym.  see  def.  and  extract.] 

Ornith.  :  Provincial  names  for  Gecinus  viri- 
dis,  the  Green  Woodpecker,  from  its  ordinary 
cry,  which  is  a  cheerful,  laughing  call,  several 
times  repeated,  and  which  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  sure  sign  of  rain. 

"*  FfipU'  or  '  Fajfivgale'  referato  the  bird's  common 
cry,  which  hiia  been  well  compared  by  Oilbert  White 
and  many  others  to  the  sound  of  laughter."— TarrcH  ; 
Brit.  Birdt  (ed.  1th)  iL  46L 

ya'-ger,  s.  [Ger.  jdger  —  a  huntsman,  from 
jaggji  =;  to  hunt.]  A  member  of  certain  regi- 
ments of  light  infantry  in  the  armies  of  vari- 
ous German  states.  The  name  is  derived  from 
their  being  originally  composed  of  jagers  or 
huntsmen.     [Cf.  Ciiasseur.] 

yS.g'-ger,  s.  [Dut.  ja^er  =  a  huntsman,  a 
driver.]  [Yagee.]  A  wanderer  about  the 
country  ;  a  travelling  pedlar.    (Scotch.) 

ya'-ho6,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.]  A 
name  given  by  Swift  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels 
to  a  race  of  brutes,  described  as  having  human 
forms  and  vicious  and  degraded  propensities. 
They  were  subject  to  the  Houyhnhnms,  or 
horses  endowed  with  human  reason.  Hence 
the  terra  is  applied  to  a  rough,  low,  boorish, 
or  uneducated  person. 

"The  pnsaiounte  exclamation  of  a  mere  yahoo  of  a 
Btable-boy. ■■—OracM  /  Spiritual  (Quixote,  bk.  Iv.,  oh.  x. 

%  Also  used  adjectively. 

"That  hated  auiiual,  a  yahoo  squire. " — irarton,* 
Newmarket,  170. 

Yaj'-ur.  * Yaj'-iish,  s.  [Sansc. yaj  =  Xo sacri- 
tice.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Yajur-Veda,  5. 

Hindoo  Sacred  Literature:  The  third  portion 
of  the  Veda,  generally  called  the  third  Veda. 
It  consists  not  merely  of  verses  from  the  Rig 
Veda,  but  also  of  prose  sentences  used  at  the 
offering  of  certain  sacrifices.  There  are  two 
editions  called  the  Black  and  the  White 
i'ajur.     [Veda.] 

yak,  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Poephagus  (f  Bos)  grunniens,  a  species 
of  ox  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Tibet. 
There  are  two  races :  the  wild  yak,  generally 
black,  which  is  found  near  the  snow  line, 
descending  into  tho  valleys  in  winter,  and  a 
domesticated  race  of  various  colours,  black 
and  wliito  being  most  common.  The  yak  is 
about  the  size  of  the  conmiou  ox,  to  which  it 
has  a  general  resemblance,  but  it  is  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  long,  silky  hair,  hanging 
down  like  tho  fleece  of  a  slieep,  completely 
investing  the  tail,  and  forming  a  lengtliy 
fringe  along  the  shoulders,  flanks,  and  thighs. 
Mr.  Bartlett  considers  that  this  fringe,  which 
exists  in  both  races,  was  developed  as  a  j-ro- 


tection  to  the  animal  In  its  alpine  haunts,  M 
til';  h'lig  hiiir  fiirms  a  sort  of  mat  which  de- 
fends tho  \»>ily  from  tho  effects  of  cold  when 
the  animal  is  reposing  in  tho  snow.  Tho 
domesticfit«d  race  is  of  great  importance  Ui 
the  natives  of  Tibet.  The  yak  Is  employed  as 
a  beaut  of  burden,  but  never  for  tillage  or 
dranjiht;  the  milk  is  vorv  rich,  and  yields 
exr.w.  \ii   li.it.'i  ;   th-   ]!■ -h   [-.   nf  the  finest 


quality,  and  that  of  the  calves  far  superior  to 
ordinary  veal.  The  hair  is  spun  into  ropes, 
and  made  into  coverings  for  tents,  and  the 
soft  fur  of  tlie  hump  and  withers  is  woven 
into  a  fine  strong  cloth.  The  tails,  often  dyed 
red,  are  made  into  the  chowries,  or  fly-flap- 
pers, used  in  India.  Yaks  are  often  seen  in 
zoological  gardens  and  menageries,  and  liave 
repeatedly  bred  in  Europe,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  might  beadvantageously  introduced 
into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe- 

yak-lace,  s.  A  coarse  strong  lace  made 
from  the  hair  of  the  Yak  (q.v.) 

yald,  a.     [Yeld,  a.] 

*  yald«  •  yalde,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.  [Yield.] 

yald,  yauld,  a.  [Icel.  gildr  =  stout,  brawny, 
strong  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  gild.]  Supple,  active, 
athletic.    (Scotch. ) 

yall,  a.     [Yeld.J 

*  yalte,  pret.  of  v.    [Yieu).] 

y&in,  s.    [Fr.  igname;  Sp.  name,  from  Port,  in- 
hame,  probably  from  some  African  language.] 
Sota7iy : 

1.  The  root  of  various  species  of  Dioscorea, 
of  which  more  than  150  are  known,  also  the 
plants  themselves.  They  are  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs  with  fleshy  tuberous  roots,  stems 
twining  to  the  left  liand  ;  leaves  generally 
alternate,  always  entire,  and  with  seveitil 
strongly  marked  veins  running  throughout 
their  entire  length.  Inflorescence  consisting 
of  spikes  of  small 

unisexual  flowers, 
with  a  ]ierianth 
enclosing  in  the 
males  six  stamens 
and  in  the  female 
a  three-celled  ov- 
ary. They  are 
chiefly  natives  of 
America  and  of  < 
Asia,  but  a  few  are  * 
African,  and  three 
or  four  Australian. 
The  Common  Yam, 
Dioscorea  sativa,  is 
a  native  of  Mala- 
bar, Java,  and  the  Philippines ;  D.  alata 
of  the  Moluccas  and  Java ;  D.  globosa,  D. 
purpurea,  D.  rubella,  D.  fasciculata  of  India; 
D.  Batatas  of  China  and  Japan  ;  but  most 
ol  these  are  now  introduced  into  tropical 
countries  to  which  they  are  not  indigenous. 
Tho  largest  of  the  esculent  roots  of  the  several 
species  of  yam  are  two  or  three  feet  across, 
occasionally  reaching  thirty  pounds  weight. 
They  are  used  as  substitutes  for  potatoes  in 
the  regions  where  they  grow.  Tliey  are  eaten 
either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  the  flower  also 
is  made  into  bread  and  puddings. 

2.  (PI.):  The  order  DiosccweaceBe.   (Lindley.) 

y&in'-a--d6n>  s.     (Guia"  an  name.] 

Bot. :  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
Myristica  scbifera,  a  tree  about  ten  feet  high, 
growing  in  Guiana. 


TAH. 


bSil,  h6^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.    -ing. 
-olan.  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -«ion  =  shun ;  -Won,  -eion  =  zhuo.    HSious,  -tioTiB.  -slous  =  shus.   -Wo.  -die.  Ac  =  bel.  deU 
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y&m'-er.  y&m'-mer.  yam-onr,  yom-er, 

v.i.  [A.S.  gedmerian  ~  to  lament,  from  geomer 
(O.  L.  Ger.  jdmar,  O.  H.  Ger.  jamarer)  —  la- 
mentable ;  O.  H.  Ger.  jamaron  =  to  lament ; 
Ger.  jammeren.]  To  lament,  to  fret,  to  cry,  to 
yell,  to  whine.     (Scotch  or  ProinTicial.) 

"  The  child  .  .  .  doefl  yammer  couatantly.  thktCkB^ 
be  denied."— Jf(M  Furrier  :  Jtfarrtuj^*,  ch.  xii. 

•  yane,  v.i.    (Yawn,  v.] 

y^ink  (1),  s.    [Yank,  v.} 

1.  A  jerk,  a  twitch.    (Amer.y 

2.  A  quick,  sharp  stroke  or  blow,    (Scotch.) 

3.  (PI):  A  kind  of  leggings.    (Prov.) 

y^nk  (2),  «.  An  abbreviation  of  Yankee  (q.v.). 

y&nk,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etyra.  doubtful  ;  perhaps  a 
nasalized  form  akin  to  Ger.  jagen  =  to  hunt.] 
[Yacht.] 

A.  Transitii'e: 

1.  To  twitch  or  jerk  powerfully.    (Amer.) 

2.  To  snatch  away  unexpectedly.    {Amer.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  work  cleverly  and  actively.  Often 
with  on  :  as,  She  yanked  on  at  the  work. 

2.  To  speak  in  a  yelping  or  affected  tone; 
to  scold,  to  nag. 

Sr&n'-kee,  ».  &  a.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
According  to  Mr.  Heckewelder  (Indian  Na- 
tions, p.  112,  quoted  in  Bartlett :  Diet,  of 
Avieriauiisms,  s.v.),  the  word  was  the  first 
effort  of  the  Indians  "  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
the  national  name  of  the  English,  which  they 
pronounced  Yengees."  According  to  Dr.  W. 
Gordon  (Hist.  Avwr.  IVar,  1789,  i.  324-5, 
quoted  by  Skeat),  it  was  a  favourite  cant  word 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  and 
meant  "excellent,"  as  a  mnkee  good  horse, 
yankee  good  rider,  &c  He  supposes  that  it 
was  adopted  by  the  student-s  there  as  a  by- 
word, and,  being  carried  by  them  from  the 
colle^^e,  obtained  currency  in  the  New  Eng- 
lanil  colonies,  until  at  length  it  was  taken  up 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  applied  to 
New  Englanders  generally  as  a  term  of  slight 
reproach.  Skeat,  with  reference  to  this  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  word,  compares 
Lowland  Scotch  yankie  =  a  sharp,  clever,  for- 
ward woman  ;  yanker  =2Ln  agile  girl,  an  in- 
cessant talker,  also  =  a  smart  stroke,  a  great 
falsehood,  the  fundamental  idea  being  that  of 
quick  motion.  (Yacht,  s.,  Yank  (1),  s.]  Web- 
ster refers  to  another  etymology :  that  it  is 
*'a  corruption  of  Jankin.  a  dimin.  of  John,  a 
nickname  f^iven  to  the  English  colonists  of 
Connecticut  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New 
York;'"  but  this  is  rejected  by  Skeat  as 
looking  "  very  like  a  pure  iuvention."] 
Aa  As  substantive : 

1.  The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New 
England,  but  Irt-queutly  api>lied  by  foreignere 
to  all  the  iunabitants  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  American  Revolution  it  was 
applied  to  all  the  insurgents,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  it  was  the  term  commonly  applied 
by  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  the  Federals. 

2.  A  glass  of  whiskey  sweetened  with  mo- 
lasses.    (Artier,) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Yankees, 
or  Americans. 

Yankee-doodle,  s. 

I.  The  name  given  to  a  famous  air,  now  re- 
garded as  the  national  air  of  the  United  States. 
Very  many  accounts  have  been  given  of  its 
origin  :  some  have  professed  to  trace  it  to  the 
time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  have  asserted 
that"Nankee  Doodle"  was  a  nickname  for 
Cromwell,  and  that  the  rhyme 

"  Ifankee  Doodle  came  to  towD,  on  a  little  pony. 
He  stack  a  featber  in  his  cap,  and  called  bin  mac&> 
roDl." 

referred  to  his  entry  into  Oxford.  The  terra 
"macaroni  "  sufficiently  confutes  the  theory, 
for  tlie  Macaroni  Club  did  not  come  into 
existence  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  all  probability  the  tune  is  of 
English  origin,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  tifty  years  old.  The  first  mention  of  it 
in  print  is  said  to  occur  in  th"*  Boston  Journal 
of  the  Times  for  September,  1768  : 

'■  Those  mssine  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings, 
and  tbiit  the  }'<inkee  Doodle  aoug  was  tbe  capital  piece 
In  tlie  baud  u£  inuaic," 

The  words,  probably  composed  by  Dr.  Schuck- 
burg  who  served  under  General  Amherst,  in 
the  French  ami  Indian  war  of  1755,  are  now 
uever  heard.  According  to  Mr.  Barclay  Squire, 


"as  a  melody  it  has  little  beyond  simplicity 
in  its  favour,  but  there  ia  a  quaint  direct  and 
incisive  character  about  it  which  redeems  it 
from  vulgarity,  besides  which  the  historical 
associations  of  the  tune,  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  establishment  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, should  have  saved  it  from  some  of  the 
criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected." 
(Grove :  Diet.  Music.) 
2.  A  Yankee. 

ITankee-doodledoin,  •.  A  term  occa* 
BJonally  appheil  by  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  to  New  England. 

Yankee-gang,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a 
saw-null  (Canada)  adapted  for  logs  of  21  inches 
diameter  and  under.  It  consists  of  two  sets 
of  gang-saws,  having  parallel  ways  in  the  ira- 
meibate  vicinity  of  each  other.  One  is  the 
slabbing-gang,  and  reduces  the  log  to  a  balk 
and  slab-boards.  The  balk  is  then  shifted  to 
the  stock-gang,  which  rips  it  into  lumber. 

Y&n'-kee-fied,  a.     [Eng.    Yankee;  -fy,  ^.] 
Like  a  Yankee  ;  after  the  Yankee  fashion. 

■  The  Colonel  whittled  awav  at  a  bit  of  stick  Id  the 
Mt   Yankeefied  way  possible' 
TexiU.  p.  lia.    {BartleU.i 


most   yankeefied  way  possible."—.**  Strajf  Yankee  in 


Y^'-kee-i^m,  a.  [Eng.  Yankee ;  -wn.]  An 
idiom  or  practice  of  the  Yankees. 

"  Approaching  very  faat  the  Bublioie  of  yarHM^itm.' 
— Thoma*  Moore:  Diary,  vlL  231, 

y&n'-ker»  y&n'-kie,  s.    [Yank,  v.] 

1.  A  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman. 

2.  An  agile  girl ;  an  lucessant  speaker. 

3.  A  smart  stroke. 

4.  A  great  falsehood, 
H  Scotch  in  all  senses. 

•  y&n'-ky,  s.    [Yankee.] 

Naut. :  Some  species  of  ship. 

"Yawing  like  a  Dutch  yanks."— Smdtiett :  Sir  L. 
"Oreavet,  cb.  iii. 

y^'-6-lite,  s.     [Gr.  top  (ion)  =  a  violet,  and 

AifJos  (lithos)  =  &  stone  ;  Ger.  yanolithe.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Axinite  (q.v.). 

yaourt,  s.  [Turk.]  A  fermented  liquor  or 
milk-beer,  similar  to  koumiss,  made  by  the 
Turks.     (SimT7U}}ids.) 

*  y«ip»  v.i.  [Icel.  gjalpa  =  to  yelp;  cf.  Fr. 
Japper  =  to  bark.]    To  yelp,  to  bark. 


[Yap,  v.]    The  cry  of  a  dog ;  a  bark, 


*  yip.  s- 

a  yelp. 

ya'-pock,  s.  [Named  from  the  river  Yapock, 
or  Oyapock,  separating  French  Guiana  from 
Brazil,  where  the  species  was  first  found.] 

Zool. :  Cheironectes  variegatus  (oT  ipalniatus), 
from  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  i-atlier  larger 
than  a  common  rat,  with  large,  naked  ears, 
and  a  long,  nearly  naked,  tail ;  fur  brown 
above,  with  three  transverse  bright  gray 
bands,  interrupted  in  the  middle,  white  be- 
low. Its  habits  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
otter,  and  it  feeds  on  crustaceans  aud  other 
aquatic  animals.     [Cheironectes,  2.] 

yap-on,  s.     [Native  name  (?)] 

Bot. :  The  South  Sea  tea,  Ilex  vomitoria. 
[Ilex.] 

*  yar,  v.i.    [Yarr,  v.] 

yar,  yare»  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Sour,  brack- 
is  li.     (Prov.) 

*  yar'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.   [Eng.  yarie);  -age.] 

Naut. :  The  managable  character  of  a  ship 
at  sea. 

"  To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  his  light  ships 
well  manned  with  watermen,  turn  and  environ  the 
gallies  of  the  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  of  yar- 
age,  both  for  their  bieness.  as  also  for  the  lacK  of 
watermen  to  row  them.  ' — North  :  Plutarch,  p.  941. 

yarb,  s.  [See  def.)  A  provincial  corruption 
of  herb. 

"Some skill  lnyarbt,as  ebe  called  her  simples."— 
Kingiley :   Weitioard  Uol  ch.  iv. 

yard  (l),  *  yarde  (1),  •  yerd  (1>,  *  yerde 

(1),  5.  [A.S.  gyrd,  gierd  =  a  stick,  a  rod; 
cogn,  with  Dut.  garde  =&  twig,  a  rod;  Ger. 
gerte  =  a  rod,  a  switch ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gerta, 
kerta  =a.  rod,  gart  =a  goad  ;  Icel.  gaddr=  a 
goad,  spike,  sting  ;  A.S.  gad  =  a  goad  ;  Goth. 
ga2ds  =  a  goad,  prick,  sting.]    [Gad,  Goad.] 

I,  Ordinary  Jxtnguage : 

•  1.  A  rod,  a  stick.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  149.) 


•  2.  A  long  piece  of  timber,  as  a  rafter  or 

the  like. 

3.  A  pole  or  rod  for  raeasuriag  a  yard  ;  a 
yard-stick  or  yard-measure. 

4.  The  British  and  American  standard  of 
measure,  being  equal  to  three  feet  or  thirty- 
six  inches.  [Measure,  s.,  ^  1. ;  Foot.]  As  a 
cloth  measure  the  yard  is  divided  into  four 
quarters  =  sixteen  nails.  A  square  yard  con- 
tains nine  square  feet,  and  a  cubic-yard 
twenty-seven  cubic  feet.  A  yard  =  91'4392 
centimetres,  a  square  yard  =  S:!6ri3  square 
centimetres,  and  a  cubic  yard  =  764,535  cubic 
centimetres. 

"  For  if  I  measure  anything  by  a  yard,  I  know 
whether  the  thing  I  me^^nre  belonger  or  sliurter  than 
that  supposed  yard,  though  pernaiis  the  yard  I 
measure  by  be  not  exactly  the  standard."— Locit«: 
On  Hum,  C'ndfrtC,  bk.  ii.,  cli.  xxviiL 

5.  The  male  organ  of  generation,  the  penis. 
n.  Nant. :  A  spar  slung  from  a  mast  and 

serving  to  extend  a  sail.  Yards  are  either 
square,  lateen,  or  lug-sail.  Yards  for  square 
sails  are  suspended  across  the  mast  at  right 
angles,  and  are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  tapering 
from  the  middle,  which  is  termed  the  slings, 
towards  the  extremities,  which  are  called  the 
yard -arms. 

•  li  Under  one's  yard  :  In  one's  power;  sub- 
ject to  one's  authority  or  power. 

"  Hostfl,  quod  he,  I  am  under  your  yerde," 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  7,8M. 

yard-arm,  s. 

Naut. :  Eitlier  end  of  a  yard,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  which  is  outside  the  sheave-hole. 

"  His  ima^nation  was  full  of  sails,  yard-amu,  and 
rodders."— Jf a c(iu/a^  *  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 
^   Yard-aTm  and  yard-arm  : 
Naut. :    The  situation  of  two  ships  lying 
alongside  of  each  other  so  near  that  their 
yard-arms  cross  or  touch. 

•  yard-land,  5.  A  measure  or  quantity 
of  land  varying  in  different  countries  from 
fifteen  to  forty  acres  ;  a  virgate. 

yard-measiire,  yard -stick,  s.    a 

stick  or  rod,  three  feet  in  length,  used  to 
measure  cloth,  &c. 

yard-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  threefold  tackle  depending  from 
the  end  of  a  lower  yard-arm,  for  lifting  boats 
and  other  weights. 

yard  (2),  *  yarde  (2),  yerd  (2),  yerde  (2), 

£.  [A.S.  geard  —  an  inclosure,  a  court ;  cngn. 
wth  Dut.  gaard  =  a  yard,  a  garden  ;  Icel. 
gardhr  (=  Prov.  Eng.  garth)  ;  Dan.  gaard  ; 
Sw.  gard;  O.  H.  Ger.  garto ;  Mid.  H.  Ger. 
garte  ;  Ger.  garten  ;  Russ.  gorod^  =  a  town  ; 
Lat.  hortus  =  a  garden  ;  Gr.  x°P''^°^  (ch^rtos)  — 
a  courtyard,  an  enclosure.  Doublets,  garden 
and  garth,] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  enclosed  ground,  par- 
ticularly a'ljoining  or  attached  to  a  house, 
whether  in  front,  behind,  or  around  it. 

"  In  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast. 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest.* 
Dryden  :  Cock  i  Fox.  lit 

2.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground  wherein  any 
business,  work,  or  manufacture  is  carried  on: 
as,  a  brick-t/arj,  a  dock-i/ard,  &c. 

3.  A  garden,  particularly  a  kitchen-garden, 
(Scotch!) 

yard,  v.t.    [Yard  (2),  5.]    To  inclose  or  shut 
up  in  a  yard  ;  to  keep  in  a  yard. 

"  ■  yarded'  sheep  should  have  a  constant  supply  ol 
water  alwa>'a  in  troughs  before  them." — Field,  Jan.  16, 

18S6. 

"yard'-cl,  s.     [Eng.  yard(\),  s. ;  dimin.  sufiC 
•el.\    A  yard  measure. 


t  yard'-wand,  s.  [Eng.  yard  (1),  s.,  and 
wand.]  A  yard-stick.  (Tennyson:  Maud.  I. 
L  13.) 

*yare,  a,  &  adv.  [A.S.  gearu,  gearo  =  ready, 
quick,  prompt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gaar  =  (a..) 
done,  dressed  (as  meat),  (adv.)  wholly;  IceL 
^crr  =  (a.)  perfect,  gori^,  gerva,  gjorva  (adv.) 
=  quite,  wholly;  Mid.  H.  Ger.  gar,  gare; 
O.  H.  Ger.  garo,  karo  =  prepared,  ready  ;  Ger, 
gar  =  wholly.] 
A«  As  adjective : 

1.  Ready,  prepared. 

"  This  Tereus  let  make  his  ships  yare.' 

Chaucer  :  Legend  of  PhUonetU. 

2.  Ready,  quick,   de3cterous,  active,  eager, 
(Said  of  persons.) 

"  Be  v"'"^  in  thy  preparation." — Sfutkesp. :  T'vel/lk 
Xight.  iiL  4. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p8t; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


yarely—yawB 
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3.  Easily  wrought,  managed,  or  handled ; 
answering;  readily  to  the  helm  ;  swift,  lively. 
(Sai<l  of  a  ship.) 

"ThePerstRUgHlleyB  being  hlgh-cmipwU.  bo«vy.  Mid 
not  yard  of  ateerage.  —Xorth  :  fluiarctt,  p.  101. 

B.  As  aiiv, :  Quickly,  actively,  briskly. 

"  yar0,  f/f*r«.  good  Iraa.  quick  1 " 

Shaki-tp.  :  Anton}/  i  Claoptitra,  t.  9. 

•yftre'-ly.  adv.  (Eng.  yare;  -ly.}  Quickly, 
actively,  briskly. 

"  Fall  to  It  yartly:  —Shakf*p.  :  T«mp€4t.  1.  1. 

yar-i-yar'-i,  s.    [Seedef] 

Bot. :  A  Guiana  name  for  the  strong  elastic 
wood  of  bugxutia  quitarensis. 

3rark,  v.t.    [Yerk.] 

yar'-ke,  s.  [Seedef.]  The  native  name  of  differ- 
ent South  Americao  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Pithecia. 

yam,  •yam©,  s.  [A.S.  geam,  gem;  cogn. 
witii  Dut'  gareu  ;  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  gam; 
Ger.  gam.  Allied  to  Gr.  xop&ri  (chorde)  =  a 
string;  orig.  =  a  string  of  gut;  Icel.  gcrn^ 
jarinr=guts.  From  the  same  root  come 
cord,  chord,  yard,  garden,  &c.) 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Any  textile  fibre  prepared  for  weaving 
into  cloth.  [Thread.]  Cotton  yarn  is  num- 
beretl  according  to  the  number  of  hanks  con- 
tained in  a  pound  of  7,000  grains.  Each  hank, 
or  skein,  measures  840  yards.  Worsted  yarn 
has  560  yards  to  the  skein  ;  woollen  yarn 
has  1,600  yards  to  the  skein  or  run.  Linen 
yam  is  wound  upon  reels,  and  made  up  into 
leas,  hanks,  and  bundles.  Flax  and  jute  yarn 
is  numbered  according  to  the  number  of  leas 
of  300  yards  per  pound. 

"  All  tlie  ifarn  she  Bpun." 

Shakesp. :  Coriotanus,  t  S. 

•  2.  A  net  made  of  yarn. 

**  They  catch  it  In  their  net,  and  do  sacriflce  unto 
their  i/(tm."—Becon  :   Work*,  i.  464. 

3.  In  rope-making,  one  of  the  threads  of 
which  a  rope  is  composed. 
IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  The  material  of  which  anything  is  com- 
posed. 

"  In  this  house  the  i/arn  of  life  wu  of  a  mingled 
quality." — f)e  (fitinceff  :  Spanish  .Vun. 

2.  A  story  spun  out  by  a  sailor  ;  a  long  story 
or  tale,  especially  one  of  doubtful  truth  or  ac- 
curacy :  To  spin  a  yarn  =  to  tell  a  long  story. 
(Colloq.) 

yam-clearer,  s.  A  fork  or  pair  of 
blaile.'^,  set  nearly  touching,  so  as  to  remove 
burls  or  unevenness  from  yarn  passing  be- 
tween them. 

yarn-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  sizing 
and  polishing  yarn. 

yam-meter,  s.  A  counter  to  show  the 
quantity  of  yarn  each  spindle  has  been 
making. 

yam-printer,  s.  A  machine  for  printing 
warps  previous  to  weaving.  This  plan  is 
adapted  with  some  kinds  of  cheap  goods  to 
make  stripes  across  the  fabric,  as  with  com- 
mon carpets.  A  cheap  kind  of  figured  tapes- 
try-carpet is  also  made  by  printing  in  the 
patterns  so  as  to  come  right  when  the  warp  is 
raised  up  in  loops  upon  the  face  of  the  goods. 

yarn-reel,  s.  A  machine  for  winding 
yarn  from  the  cop  or  bobbin. 

yam-scale,  s.  One  for  showing  the 
weight  of  a  certain  length  of  yam,  say  a  hank. 

yam-spooler,  s.  A  winding  machine 
for  tilling  spools  or  bobbins  for  shuttles  or 
other  purposes. 

yVLTUf  v.i,  [Yarn,  s.]  To  spin  a  yam  ;  to  tell 
tales.    (Often  with  idea  of  exaggeration.) 

"[He]  who  h&s  yarned  aforetime  'On  the  Fo'k'sle 
Head'  and  Round  the  Galley  Fire.""— fiaWy  Tele- 
gr,ii>h,  Dec  29,  1885. 

*  yarn'- en,  a.  [Eng.  yam;  -en.]  Made  or 
consisting  of  yarn. 

"  A  pair  uf  yarnen  stocks  to  keep  the  coM  away." 
7\trberiUe  :  Letter  out  qf  Jfuicotry; 

yar'-niit,  s.    [YoRNtrr.] 

yar'-plia,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
peaty  soil ;  a  soil  in  which  peat  predominates. 
(Orkney  £  Shetl<i7id,) 

yarr.  s.  [Abbreviated  from  yarrow  (q.v.), 
with  which  the  simrrey  was  sometimes  con- 


founded, though  the  two  are  not  ftt  alt  akin. 

iPrior.)] 
Bot.  :  Spergula  arvensis. 

•  yarr,  v.t.  [From  the  sound  ;  cf.  yaff  and 
yap.]    To  growl  or  snarl  as  a  dog. 

"  Dogn  .  ,  .  i/arri't'j  at  Ihelr  rctArduient  from  her.' 
—  l/rvuhart:  Jiabalait,  bk.  11..  ch.  xxit. 

•yarr'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  yar;  -wA.]  Having  a 
sour,  dry  taste.    {Ainsworth,) 

yftr'-row,   'yar-owe,   'yarwe,  s.    [A.S. 

g<.vruvK,  gearuire  —  the  yarrow  ;  that  which 
sets  in  oixier,  i.e.,  heals  (Skeat) ;  Uut.  gerw ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  garuxt,  garawa ;  Mid.  H.  Ger.  gar- 
we  ;  Ger.  garbe.] 

Bot.  :  The  Milfoil,  Achillea  Mill^oUum. 
[Milfoil.] 

ya-ru'-W,  s.    [See  def.] 

Bot.  (fi  Cnnm. :  A  Demerara  name  for  Paddle- 
wood  (q.v.). 

yar'-whelp,  ».    [See  extract.] 

Ornith. :  An  old  East  Anglian  name  for 
Limosa  cegocephala,  the  Black-tailed  Godwit, 
which  was  also  formerly  called  the  Shrieker 
or  Barker,  from  its  loud  cry.  Prof.  Newton 
is  of  opinion  that  the  old  name  **  Yarwhelp  " 
still  survives  in  "  Whelp  "-moor,  near  Bran- 
don, Suffolk. 

"  A  yartohelp,  bo  thought  to  t>e  named  from  Itanote, 
ft  grey  bird  luteriniuglcd  with  some  whltiah.  vellow- 
ish  feathers  <w>mewhHt  long-legged,  Hud  the  bill  about 
an  inch  and  a  LaII  ;  e«t«euiedaaamtydlah." — Brovnie  : 
Birds  of  Norfolk. 

y&t'-a-gh^Jl,  s.  [Turk,  yatagan.]  A  sort  of 
dagger-like  sabre,  with  double-curved  blade, 
about  two  feet  long,  the  handle  without  a 
cross-guard,  much  worn  in  Muhammedan 
countries.    Also  written  Ataghan  (q.v.). 

yate,  s.  [See  def.]  A  softened  form  of  gate. 
(Used  in  the  North  of  England.) 

yaud,  yawd,  s.    [See  def.]    A  softened  form 

of  jade  (q.v.). 

""iowT  yiwdt  may  take  cold,  and  never  bo  good  after 
it."— Broome  :  JotnUl  Crew. 

•  yaugh,  s.    [Yacht.]    a  yacht. 

"  Celox  ...  a  Fauffh,  or  Yatcht.  a  Oundola.  or  Fly. 
boat.  Pinnace,  or  W  hvTTy,"~Littlel<m :  tat,  Diet. 

*yaul,s.    [Yawl.] 

yaup,  v.i.  [A  form  of  gape,  or  yelp.]  To  yell ; 
to  cry  out  like  a  child  or  a  bird.    (Scotch.) 

yaup,  a.  [Prob.  a  form  of  gape.]  Hungry :  To 
be  yaup  =  to  be  hungry. 

yaup,  3.  [Yaup,  v.]  The  cry  of  a  bird  or  a 
child.     [Scotch.) 

yau'-pon,  s.    [Yapon.] 

•  yave,  pret.  of  ».    [Give.) 
•yaw  (1),  s.     [Jaw.] 

yaw  (2),  s.    [Yaw,  v.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deviation  out  of  one's 
course. 

"  0  the  yaws  that  she  will  make  I" 

Ma*tinger :  A  Very  Wonuin,  ilL  S. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  temporary  deviation  of  a  ship 
or  vessel  from  the  direct  line  of  her  course. 

"  Then,  giving  the  ahip  a  yaw,  poured  the  whole 
diBcharge.  as  he  thought,  right  Into  his  wretched  vic- 
tim !  "—Catiella  Saturday  Journal,  SepU  19, 1885,  p.  8D3. 

yaw-^veed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Morinda  Royoc,  a  shrub  about  eight 
feet  high,  with  white  Howers,  growing  in  the 
West  Indies.    [Morinda. i 

yaw(3),  s.     [Yaws.] 

yaw  (1),  V.  i.  &  (.  f  Norw.  gaga  =  to  bend  back- 
ward ;  17(13=:  bent  backwards;  Icel.  gagr^ 
bent  liack  ;  Bavarian  gagen  =  to  move  un- 
steadily. "  Prob.  a  reduplicated  form  of  go  ; 
hence,  to  keep  going  about."  (Skeat.)."] 
A.  Intransitive: 

Naut. :  To  steer  wild  ;  to  deviate  from  the 
line  of  course  in  steering,  (Said  of  a  ship.) 
(Marryat:  Frank  Mildviay,  cli.  xx.) 

*  B.  Traius. :  To  move  about  unsteadily ;  to 
move  to  and  fro. 

"  [She]  yaw'd  her  head  about  all  sort*  of  wayB." 

Hood    Hailor't  Apology  for  Bow  Legi. 

yaw  (2),  V.i.  [Yaws.]  To  rise  in  blisters ; 
breaking  in  white  froth,  as  cane-juice  in  the 
sugar-works. 

•yawd,  s.    [Yaud.] 


yawl,  *yaaL  $.    [Dut.  joi  =  a  yawl,  a  ekiff; 
C'KU-    with    ban.    ioUe  ;  Sw.  julle  —  a.  yawl. 
**  The   Dan.   joiU   has    been    corrupted   into 
English  jo//i/-&oa<."    (Skeat);  Icel.  ju/a.] 
iVautica! : 

(1)  A  decked  boat  carrying  two  masU,  on« 
of  which  is  near  tht!  stern.  It  is  usually 
lugger  or  cutter-rigged,  the  after-mast,  called 
AJiggT,  being  the  smaller. 

"TUayawt  U  uhlrlly  the jilpftiurecraft,  the  dandr 
the  flniitng-vcMel.'"— /JaUy  T*l«i/rnph.  Nov,  12.  18B5. 

(2)  A  ship's  boat;  a  jolly-boat,  usually  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and 
one  quarter  to  one  third  that  breadth  of  beam. 
In  the  British  navy  it  is  the  fifth  boat  in  point 
of  size ;  tlie  others  being  the  launch,  long- 
boat, barge,  and  pinnace. 

"  The  yawl,  however  waa  1 111  mediately  manneil  and 
tent  to  her  aaslstance."~  Cook:  First  fayagt,  bk.  L, 
ch.  li. 

yawl,  "yaule,  "yole,   *goale.  'youle, 

v.t.  [Icel.  giuda—  to  howl,  bt-llnw ;  Ni»rw. 
gauhx  =  to  bellow,  low,  roar.  Allied  to  yell.] 
To  howl,  to  cry  out,  to  yell. 

"  TbrM  bowling  dolllns  yawHng  round  about.' 

f'atrefax  :  Oodfrey  of  Boulognt,  IT.  ft, 

yawn,  *yane,  "yawne,  v.i.  [A.S.  gdnian 
=  to  yawn;  cogn.  with  O.H.Ger,  geinon  ;  Q&c, 
giiknen;  cf.  A.S.  gi nan  (in  eorrupt.  Myimin  = 
to  gape  widely);  pa.t,  gdn ;  Icel.  gina  =:  to 
gape,  yawn  ;  pa.t.  gein;  Gr.  xaiVu  (chaino)  = 
to  gape  ;  Lat.  hio  =  to  gape.  Frnni  the  same 
root  come  chaos,  chasm,  hiatus,  &c.] 

1.  To  gape  ;  to  have  the  mouth  open  in- 
voluntarily through  drowsiness,  dulness,  or 
fatigue  ;  to  oscitate. 

"  The  god  .  .  .  aak'tl  thedarae 
(And  asking  yawn  il)  tot  whnt  intent  she  came.** 
/fryUen:  Odd;  Ceyz  Jk  Ah-yont,  807. 

2.  To  Open  the  mouth  voluntarily. 

"The  crocodilee  not  only  know  the  voice  of  th« 
priests  when  they  call  uuto  Iht^ni,  and  emlure  to  be 
dandled  and  stroked  by  tliein.  but  also  yawn  m\A  offer 
their  teeth  unto  them  to  be  i>icked  and  cleansed  with 
their  hands,"—/'.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  T9*. 

3.  To  gape ;  to  open  wide.  (Said  of  the 
mouth,  a  chasm,  or  the  like.) 

"  Oravea  yawn  and  yield  your  dead." 

Shakeip. :  Much  .itlo,  v.  8. 

*1.  To  gape  for  anything ;  to  express  desire 
by  yawning. 


•  5.  To  open  the  mouth  as  in  surprise  or  bfr 
wilderment ;  to  gape. 


"  The  aflyighted  globe 
Should  i/awn  at  alteratiou."    Shak€ti 


OtheUo,  T.  X 

yawn,  s.    [Yawn,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  yawning ;  a  gaping ;  an  in- 
voluntary opening  of  the  mouth  from  drowsi- 
ness, dulness,  or  fatigue. 

2.  The  act  of  gaping  or  opening  wide. 

"  Sure  tia  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for  me." 

Congreve:  Mourning  Brid^ 

•3.  An  Opening,  a  chasm,    (hfarston.) 

yawn'-ing.  *'yan-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  & 
[Yawn,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partic.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  one  who  yawna ;  ft 
yawn. 

"  with  affected  yuumings  at  the  close," 

Drydcit  :  Birul  &  Panther,  ill.  1.29L 

^  Physiologically,  yawning  is  an  inspira- 
tion, deeper  and  longer  continued  than  a 
sigh,  drawn  through  the  widely  open  mouth, 
accompanied  by  a  jieculiar  depression  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  frequently  by  an  elevation 
of  the  shoulders.     (Fosttr.) 

•  yawn'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  yawning;  -Zy.] 
In  a  yawning  manner  ;  with  yawns  or  gapes  ; 
drowsily. 

"  Leaning  upon  your  Idle  elbow  yawningty  patter 
out  those  prayera  whose  sound  or  aeuae  ye  under- 
stand not,"—  Bp.  Ball :  The  Hypocrite. 

yaw^,  s,  [From  a  West  African  negro  word 
yaw  =:  a  raspberry.] 

Pathol.  :  A  disease  in  which,  without  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  portions  of  the  skin, 
especially  about  the  face,  the  scalp,  the  axilla, 
and  the  genitals,  become  covered  with  small, 
dusky  red  spots,  which  develop  into  rasp- 
berry or  mulberry-like  tubercles,  sometimea 
ulcerating.  The  malady  may  coiilinue  for 
many  years,  or  for  life.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  West  Indies,  North  America,  and  Africa. 
Called  also  FramlxEsia  and  Plan. 

"  a  mysterioua  malady  referred  to  aa  'yau)C."—M. 
Collins:   Thoughts  in  my  Oardnn.  i.  M. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^t.    ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -flon  =  zhun.    -elons.  -tloos,  -sloos  =  sh&s.   -ble,  -die,  ^tc.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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yclad— yearn 


>  i^-<Sl&cl',  o.    fPref.  y;  and  Eng.  c!od.l    Clad, 
clothed. 

"Her  wopd«»do<i  "I'll  "!»<''">'!' ""i"?.'/-,  , 

•y-oleped',  'y-olepf.  jm   par     [A.8    ge- 
dyrctl.  pa.  par.  of  gccli/piaTi  =  to  call.)    Called, 

•■  Judaa  I  luu.  ydepad  Miwcatwus." 

^;ni(t«*p.  ;  iowj'i  Lafiouri  iwt.  v.  1 

•y-dle,  a.    [Idle.] 

•  y-drad,  yret.  <D  po.  par.  of  ».  IDbead,  ».] 
ye,  mon.  [A.8.  »e  (nora.),  cou'cr  (gen.),  eiiw 
(dat.  &  ace.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gij  =  ye,  u  - 
you  ;  Icel.  er,  ter=  ye,  !/ciAar=  your.  ydhT  = 
Vou;  Dan.  &  Sw.  i  =  ye,  you;  Gcr.  xhr : 
0  H  Ger.  ir  =  ye,  iuioar,  tuicer  =  your  ;  lu 
=  you  ;  Gotli.  jiis=  ye,  teumra  =  your,  izms 
=  you  1  Properly  tlie  nominative  plural  ot 
thou,  the  second  personal  pronoun,  you  being 
the  dative  and  accusative,  and  your  the  geni- 
tive But  in  later  times  ye  was  used  as  an 
objective  as  well  as  a  nominative.  Ye  is  now 
almost  obsolete  except  in  sacred  or  solemn 
writings  or  addresses,  its  place  being  taken 
liyuoiT  [YoD,  YoUK.]  The  confusion  between 
vl  and  Kou  did  not  exist  in  Old  English.  1  e 
was  always  used  as  a  nominative,  and  jou  as 
a  dative  or  accusative.  In  the  English  Bilile 
the  distinction  is  very  carefully  observed  ; 
but  in  the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  there  is  a  very  loose  use  of  the  two 
forms.  Not  only  is  you  used  as  nominative, 
but  ye  is  used  as  an  accusative.  {Mams : 
Hist.  Outlhies  of  English  Accidence,  §  165.) 
••  Vain  pomp  ud  glory  ot  the  world.  I  Jinle  »«." 

•ye,  adv.    [Yea.) 

yea   "ya,  *ye,  atii>.  &  s.    [A.S.  jed  =  yea ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.,  Dan.,  Sw     &  Ger.  ja ;  Icel. 
id;  Goth,  ja.jai;  allied  to  Goth.  joA;  O.  Sax. 
gia,  JO ;  A.S.  ge  =  also,  and.] 
A*  As  adverb : 

1.  A  word  expressing  affirmation  or  assent ; 
yes';  ay  ;  the  opposite  of  iiay. 

'■  Let  your  coovemation  be  yea,  you,  nay.  nay."— 
tiatthetc  V.  37. 

11  Originally  yea,  like  nay,  was  used  in  reply 
to  questions  framed  in  the  afflrniative :  as, 
•Will  he  go?  Yea  (or  VMy).  Yes  and  no,  on 
the  contrary,  were  used  in  questions  framed 
negatively,  as.  Will  he  not  go?  Yes  (or  no), 
y^  was  also  used  as  a  strong  asseveration, 
often  accompanied  by  an  oath.  The  distinc- 
tion between  yea  and  yes  was  becoming  neg- 
lected as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  \1U. 
Yea  is  now  use  only  in  writings  or  speeches 
of  a  solemn  or  sacred  style. 

2  Formerly  used  to  introduce  a  subject 
with  the  sense  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  is  it 
80?  or,  It  is  so. 

•■  Yta.  hath  God  »ald  ye  ehall  DOl  eat  of  every  tree 
In  the  gardeu  i "— OeneJM  ill.  L 

3  Used  as  =  nay,  to  reprove,  or  notice,  or 
ami.lifywhat  has  gone  before  ;  not  this  alone  ; 
not  only  so  but  also  ;  ay. 

'■  I  therein  do  rejoice  :  yea  and  wUl  rejoice."— PAC 
tm 
B.  As  suhstaniive : 

1  An  affirmative  ;  one  who  votes  in  the 
affli' Illative  or  in  favour  ot  any  question  or 
motion  ;  an  ay  or  aye. 

2.  In  Scripture,  used  to  denote  certainty, 
consistency,  harmony,  and  stability. 

■'  All  the  promises  o(  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in 
him  are  Ainen."— 2  Coriii'A.  L  20. 

*  yea-forsootli,  a.  A  term  applied  to 
one  saving  to  anything  yea  and  forsooth.,  which 
latter  "was  not  a  term  of  genteel  society ;  hence, 
low,  vulgar. 

•■  A  raecally,  yea-fartooth  knave."— SftaA«*p. ;  2  Benry 
IT.,  1.  2. 

•yead,  •  yeade,  *  yede,  v.i.  [A  flctitious 
iiresent  tense  and  inhnitive,  formed  from  the 
old'pa.t.  yoile,  code.]  [Yede.]  To  go,  to  pro- 
ceed, to  move  along, 

••  Then  b«ld  the  knight  ^^^^^r^^'^X'^^,  ,, 

yean,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  ed,iian=  to  ean;  gem- 
7uo7i  =  to  yean  ;  from  eaten  =  pregnant,  prop, 
pa.  par.  of  the  lost  verb  edcan  =  to  increase, 
to  augment  ;  «a>i=  to  increase  toeke,]  To 
brill"  forth  young,  as  a  sheep  or  Umb  ;  to  ean. 
[Eke.1 


••  There  were  serlon;  complalnte  '"f  »^,2°^Tv't 
trlcta  where  Dorset  horn  fl  icks  yean  thua  eaxls.  — 
Daily  Telegraph.  March  H,  188" 


A.  Assubsl. :  The  young  of  sheep  ;  a  lamb, 
an  eanllng.  ,   ,     ^ 

"  To  their  etore 
They  add  the  rwor  man's  .VMiMn?,' 

B<^H  J,.jijint :  Sad  shephprd,  L  1, 

B.  As  adj:  Lately  yeaned  ;  young. 

•'  To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  H!*!"" 

year,  'yecr,  *ycr,  "yere,  s.  {A..f.  gedr, 
<7cr  =  a  year,  pi.  gear  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  ;<Kir  ; 
Icel.  dr.-  Dan.  aar  (sing.  &  pi.);  Sw.  dr  ; 
O  H  Ger.  jdr;  Ger.  ja/ir;  Goth,  jcr;  al. 
lied  to  Gr.  ipos  (*oros)  =  a  season,  a  year ; 
ipa  (Aora)=a  season,  an  hour;  Lat.  hora  : 
Eng.  hcmr.  As  in  Anglo-Saxon  so  in  early 
times,  the  word  was  unaltered  in  the  plural, 
like  sheep,  deer:  as,  "Tills  seven  year 
(Shahesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  S);  hence  the  mo- 
dern phrase,  a  two-year  old  colt,'  and  the 
like.] 

1    A  unit  of  time,  marked  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  in  Us  orbit.    The  year  is  eitlier 
astronomical  or  civil.     The  former  is  deter- 
mined  by  astronomical  observation,   and  is 
of  dilferent  lengths,  according  to  the  point 
of  the  heavens  to  wliicli  the  revolution  is  re- 
ferred     When  {he  earth's  motion  is  referred 
to  a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  as  a   fixed 
star,  the  time  of  revolution  is  the  time  wliich 
elapses  from  the  moment  when  the  star,  the 
sun,  and  the  earth  are  in  a  straight  hne,  till 
they  again  occupy  the  same  position  :  this  is 
called  a  sidereal  year.     If  the  revolution  is 
referred  to  one  of  the  equinoctial  points,  the 
year  is  somewhat  sliorter  than  tlie  sidereal 
year  on  account  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, that  is,  the  retrogression  of  the  equi- 
noctial points   along   the  ecliptic.      This  is 
called  the  equinoctial,  tropical,  or  solar  year. 
Tlie  length  of  tlie  sidereal  year  is  366'i66;;iil2 
mean  solar   days,    or  305   days,    6    hours,  9 
minutes,  9-6  seconds.    The  length  of  the  so  ar 
or  equinoctial  year  is  365-2422414  mean  solar 
days,  or  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  497 
seconds.      The  difference  between  these  two 
years  is  19  minutes  19  2  seconds  mean  solar 
time,  that  being  the  time    required  for  tlie 
earth  to  advance  in  its  orbit  a  distoiice  of 
60-1"  of  arc.    The  civil  year  is  the  year  of 
the  calendar.    It  contains  a  whole  number  of 
days,  beginning  always  at  midnight  of  some 
day       According  to  the    present  system,  or 
according    to  the  Gregorian   calendar    every 
year  the  number  of  which  is  not  divisible  by 
4   also  every  year  which  is  divisible  by  100, 
and  not  by  400,  is  a  common  year,  aud  con- 
tains 365  days.    All  other  years  are  called  leap 
years    and  contain  366.      The  ecclesiastical 
year  is  from  Advent   to  Advent.    A  lunar 
year  is  a  period  consisting  of  twelve  lunar 
months.      The  astronomical  lunar  year  con- 
sists of  twelve  lunar  synodical  months,  or  3o4 
days,   8  hours,  48  minutes,  36  seconds.     The 
common  lunar  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar 
months  or  354  days.    The  legal  year  m  Eng- 
land,  up    till  1752,  was  from    March   2o  to 
March  25 ;  now  it  is  from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  1. 
Tlie  EmboHsmic,  or  Intercalary  lunar  year, 
consists  of  13  lunar  civil  months,  and  contains 
384  days. 

o   The  period  in  which  any  planet  completes 
a  revolution:  as,  the  year  ot  Jupiter  or  of 
Saturn. 
3.  {PI.) :  Used  as  equivalent  to  age,  or  old 

'^  '  ■'  Myeelt  am  struck  in  yean.  I  must  confeee.'* 
Shakesp.  :  Tami7tsf  o/  the  iJirev),  n. 

^(l)  Anomalistic  year :  [Anomalistic  Year). 

(2)  Gregorian  year:  [Gregorian]. 

(3)  Julianyear:  [Julian]. 

(4)  Sabljatlcal  year :  [Sabea'HOI. 

(5)  Year  and  a  day  : 
Law  :  The  lapse  of  a  year  with  one  day 

added  to  it;  a  period  which  determines  a 
right  or  works  prescription  in  many  cases. 

(6)  Year  day  and  waste  : 
Law:  Part  of  the  sovereign's  prerogative  in 

England,  whereby  he  was  entitled  to  the 
prolits  for  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  tenements 
ot  personsattalnted  of  petty  treason  or  felony, 
together  with  the  right  of  wasting  the  said 
tenements ;  afterwards  restoring  it  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee.  It  was  abolished  by  the 
Felony  Act,  1870. 

(7)  Year  of  grace:  Any  year  of  the  Christian 
era 


first  six  months  intimates  to  the  other  hil 
intention  not  to  reuew  it.  The  same  rule  will 
obtain  year  after  year  till  the  six  month* 
notice  of  nonrenewal  is  given. 

year-book  s. 

1.  A  book  published  annually,  each  issue 
containing  new  or  additional  information  ;  a 
work  publislied  each  year,  and  intended  to 
supply  fresh  Information  compiled  up  to  date 
on  matters  in  regard  to  which  changes  are 
continually  taking  place. 

'•  Not  simply  a  vear-book,  aa  iu  name  Impliee,  but  a 
yearbook  compiled  by  one  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  facts  and  liKureB  which  he  has  so  labononsly  put 
together."— fJfofce,  March  24,  1888. 

2.  A  book  containing  annual  reports  of 
cases  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  England,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  11.  to  that  of  Henry  VII. 
inclusive,  and  published  annually. 

*'  The  reports  are  exUnt  In  a  regular  series  from  the 
relgu  of  king  Edward  the  second  nicUisive  ;  and  from 
his  time  to  that  of  Henry  ths  elBhth  were  Oikeii  by 
the  prothonotaries.  or  chief  scribes  of  the  court,  at  the 
expense  of  the  crowu,  and  published  annually,  whence 
tbey  are  known  under  the  denomiuatiou  of  the  year- 
l,ookj."—Btackitone:  Comment.    (Introd.,  S  aj 

•year's  mind,  ♦year-mind,  s.  Here, 
mind  means  memorial  rather  than  wish  or  In- 
tention. Hence,  the  original  meaning  of  year- 
mind  was  that  of  a  memorial,  often  a  mass,  a 
year  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  was  devoted.  Or  it  might 
mean  an  anniversary  ;  cf  nwnth's  mind. 

*  yeared,  a.     [Eng.  year ;  -ed.J     Numbering 

years ;  aged. 

"  Tear'd  but  to  thirty. 

lien  Jonton :  S^anua,  L  1. 

•year'-U-lJ.adii.  [Eng. yeoriy; -!y.]  Yearly; 
year  by  year. 

"  The  great  quaking-grass  eowen  yearJily\nmBItJ  tA 
the  Loudon  gardens.'  — 'ohnton :  Berball. 

year-ling,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  year;  dimin.  suff. 

■''""■'  ■      ,  ij 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  animal  one  year  old, 

or  in  the  second  year  ot  his  age. 

B.  As  adj. :  Being  one  year  old. 

"  A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke. 
XJnUmed,  unconscious  of  the  gaihug  yoke. 

Pope.    [Todd.} 

year'-ly,  *  yeare-ly,  *  yere-ly,a.  &  adv. 

[Eng.  year:  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Happening,  accruing,  or  recurring  every 

^        '  •*  The  yearly  least 

Pevoted  to  our  glorious  god,  the  son. 

Jloiee  :  Ambitioua  Step-motn^r,  i, 

2.  Comprehended  in  a  year;  accomplished 
in  a  year. 

"  The  yearly  course  that  brlnra  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  hut  a  hoUd.iy' 

Shakesp..   hing  John.  Ui.1, 

8.  Lasting  a  year  :  as,  a  yearly  plant. 
4.  Having  the  growth  of  a  year. 

B.  As  adv. :  Annually  ;  every  year;  year  by 

'  "  rearly  thy  herds  In  vigour  will  Impair  " 

Dryden;  Virgil ;  Georffic  ill.  Ill 

yearn  (1),  •  yearne,  •  yem  (1),  •  yerne 
(1)  ft.  (A.S.  9i/riinn  =  to  yearn,  to  be  de- 
sirous, from  aeorn  =  desirous,  eager  ;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  girMi  =  to  desire,  from  gjarn — 
eager;  Goth.  gairnjan=to  long  for,  from 
9rtin«  =  desirous  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  geron,  krron; 
Ger.  begehren  =  to  long  for  ;  Gr.  x^'P"  ('*'"'.<'> 
=  to  rejoice ;  x<ip«  (e/iani)  =  joy ;  x»pi«  icharis) 
=  grace;  Lat.  jral in  =  grace  ;  Sansc.  Jinry  = 
to  desire.)  To  feel  mental  uneasiness  from 
longing  desire,  tenderness,  affection,  pity,  or 
the°like ;  to  be  filled  with  eager  longing ;  to 
desire  wistfully  ;  to  long. 

•■  Joseph  made  haale,  for  his  boweU  did  yearrt  uiion 
his  brother:  and  r ■■•  ->■•"■•/-  w~-n.  -aenetxt 


yean  -ling,  ».  &  «. 

■Ung.] 


[Eng,  yean  ;  dimin.  suff. 


(8)  Year  to  year  tenancy  : 

haxo :  A  tenancy  taken  at  first  for  a  year, 
but  which  continues  for  a  second  year  unless 
one  of  the  parties  on  the  expiration  of  the 


£ie,  lor  uia  uuntuj  u.u  j,c,.. ,.  —1  — 
3  sought  where  to  weep.  -'QeneixM 
iiili.'si)'. 

•  yearn  (2),  *  yern  (2),  •  yeme,  v.i.  bt. 
TProp.  em,  the  form  yem  being  due  to  the 
A.S.  pref.  ge-.  Em  is  a  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng. 
ermen  =  to  grieve,  from  A.S.  yrman  —  to 
grieve,  to  vex;  also  ge-yrman,  from  ennii  _ 
wretched,  miserable,  poor;  cogn.  with  But. 
arm  =  poor,  indigent;  Icel.  armr  =  wretched  , 
Dan.  &  Sw.  arm;  Goth,  arms;  Ger.  arm. 
(Sitai.)] 

A.  Intram. :  To  grieve  ;  to  be  pained  oi 
distressed  ;  to  mourn. 

"  Falstaff  is  dead, 
Audwemuetymnithereloie.' 

Shakesp.  :  Bwnry  r..  lu  » 

B.  Trans. ;  To  pain,  to  grieve,  to  distress, 

to  vex. 

lid  yearn  your  heart 
«,  liL  5. 


"  She  laments  for  it,  that  it  w 
to  see  ii.' —Shakeip. .  Herry  H  i 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fether;  we.  wet,  here.  cam?l  t«.  tJ'e^ 
•r,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  fuU;  try, 


;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot, 
'syrlan.    89.  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a:  «u  =  kw. 


yearn— yellow 
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yearn  (3),  r.i.  &  (.    IFor  enrn  =  to  curdle.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  curdle  or  coagulate,  as 
milk.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  cardie  or  coag:alate, 

as  milk.    {Scotch.) 

•yearn (4).  *  yeame  (3),  v.t.  [For  eam  = 
to  gain.)    To  earn,  to  gitin,  to  procure. 

"The  which  shal  uought  to  you  but  foule  dishonor 
ttame.'  Spenier:  f.  Q..  VI.  L  li, 

■  yeame.  •  ycme,  a.  [A.S.  eann  =  miserable, 
wretched.]    {Ykarn  (2),  v.]    Sad,  rauuruful, 

"  But  of  hire  sougn.  It  wiu  as  loud  and  srern^. 
As  auy  swaluw  aittiiig  on  s  heme." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  3,2M, 

•  yeam'-ful,  •  yearn'-full,  a.  [Eog.  yearn 
(2);  -full.]     Mournful,  sad. 

"  His  tfcarrv'WJ  btMU-t  pitying  that  wretched  alght." 
P.  Fletcher:  I'urple  Itland,  Ix. 

yeam'-Ing  (1),  o.  &  s.    [Yearn  (l),  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Longing;  liaviug  a  longing 
desire. 

B.  As  suhst. ;  The  feeling  of  one  who 
yearns  ;  a  strong  feeling  of  tenderness ;  a 
longing  desire. 

"  I  hod  not  till  then  the  notiou  of  the  j/eamingt  of 
heart  which  a  mfiii  tiaa  uhen  he  sees  his  child  do  ft 
laudablti  thing."— .s;vecea tor,  No.  263. 

*  yearn' -Ing  (2),  o.  &  a,    [Yeabn  (2),  r.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Mournful,  sad,  sorrowing,  dis- 
tressing. 

"  Those  ytarning  cries  that  from  the  carriage  came. 
His  blood  yet  hot,  more  highly  doth  loflAQie." 

Drai/ton:  Battle  of  Agincourt. 

B,  ^5  subst. :  Sadness,  mourning,  grief, 
distress. 

yeam'-ing,  ».  [Yearn  (3),  v.]  Rennet. 
{Scotch.) 

yeam'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  yearning  (1) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  yearning  nmnner ;  with  yearning  or  long- 
ing desire. 

"  It  may  look  more  sympathetically  and  yearningly 
at  these  great  eccIeaiasticiBins."— £rjt.  (Juar.  tteview, 
(1873).  lvl£  29. 

yeast,  *  yeest,  "  yest.  s.  [A.S.  gist,  gyst ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gfst:  I  eel.  jets  ^  jastr ;  Sw. 
jdst ;  Dan.  giorr,-  M.  H.  Ger.  je*"(;  Ger.  gdscht, 
gischt.  From  a  root  appearing  in  O.  H.  Ger. 
je^ian;  M.  H.  Ger.  jesen,  gesen,  gem;  Ger. 
gahren  =■  to  ferment ;  Gr.  ^ew  (zed)  =  to  boQ.J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  lu  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

•  2.  Spume  or  foam  of  water. 

"  Now  the  ship  boring  the  moou  with  her  mainmast, 
sod  anon  swallowed  with  j/eit  and  Iroth."— SAoAwp.  : 
B'fnfer'j  Tale.  lii.  3. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  CActii.  .■  Barm.  The  yellowish,  viscid  sub- 
stance deposited  from  beer,  or  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  saci.-liarine  solutions  during  the 
process  of  fermentition.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, it  appears  as  a  mass  of  round  or  egg- 
shaped  cells,  termed  Torulse,  containing  gra- 
nular matter.  These  exist  either  single  or 
associated  in  heaps  or  strings,  each  cell  having 
an  average  diameter  of  35^  of  an  inch,  and 
consisting  of  a  thin-walled  sac  or  bag  con- 
taining protoplasm.  Yeast  is  the  potent 
agent  in  the  production  of  alcohol  from 
sugar,  each  molecule  of  sugar  splitting  up 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride,  by  a 
process  which  is  not  clearly  understood. 
Heati'd  to  a  temperature  of  40^,  its  efficiency 
is  almost  entirely  destroyed;  but,  when  de- 
prived of  its  water  by  straining  and  strong 
pressure,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  it  retains 
its  properties  unaltered  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
"When  washed  with  alcohol,  dried  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  mixed  witli  a  little  starch, 
it  retains  the  power  of  settmg  up  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  for  several  months.  Grape-juice, 
and  several  other  vegetable  juices,  when  left 
for  a  few  days  at  a  suitable  temperature,  de- 
velop yeast  cells  in  great  abundance,  without 
any  addition  of  yeast,  probably  from  tlie 
presence  of  spores  in  the  surroundini:;  atmo- 
spliere.  In  bread-making,  yeast,  both  in  its 
litjuid  and  dried  states,  is  added  with  warm 
water  to  flour  to  give  a  start  to  the  fermen- 
tation process,  thereby  supplying  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  whicli  communicates  a  spongy  or 
light  texture  to  the  bread.  It  is  also 
wsential  to  the  production  of  wine  from 
grape  juice  and  other  fruit  juices,  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  and  the  preparation  of  dis- 
tilled spirits. 

2.  Phami. :  Beer  yeast,  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, acts  as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic. 


As  a  poultice  it  corrects  the  discharges  of  in- 
doluut  ulcers.  It  has  been  given  also  inter- 
nally in  low  states  of  the  system,  but  with 
doubtful  elllcitcy.    {Garrod.) 

^  (I)  Arli^ial  yeast:  Dough  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  common  yeast,  made  Into 
cakes,  and  dried. 

(2)  German,  yeast:  Common  yeast  drained 
and  pressed  till  nearly  dry.  In  this  state  it 
can  be  kept  for  several  months,  and  is  much 
used  by  bakers. 

(3^  Patent  yeast:  Yeast  collected  from  a 
wort  of  malt  antl  hop,  and  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  German  yeast.    [T[  (2).] 

yeast-bltten,  a. 

Brewing  :  Too  much  aflfected  by  yeast. 

"  When  the  firoceas  of  attenuation  becomes  10  alack 
u  not  to  exceed  half  a  pound  in  the  dity.  it  t«  imidcnt 
to  cleanse,  otherwUe  the  tup-barm  mlyut  re-enter  the 


yeast-plant,  s, 

Bot. :    Torula    or   SaccJtaromycet   ctrevisitr. 

[TORULA.] 

yeast  -  powder*  ».  A  substitute  for 
yeast  used  m  leavening  bread,  consisting  of  a 
preparation  of  soda,  phosphates,  and  other 
substances,  in  the  form  of  a  powder. 

*  yeast,  v.i.     [Yeast,  s.]    To  ferment. 

"  y'tiXiting  youth 
Will  clear  itsell  and  crystAl  turn  again." 

KeaCs  -  Otho  tAe  Oreat.  ill.  1. 

yeast -i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  yeasty ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  yeasty. 

yeast' -Sr,  yest-y,  a.  [Eng.  yeast;  -y.]  Per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  resembling  yeast; 
hence,  frothy,  loamy,  spumy,  yesty  (q.v.). 

•yedd-lng,  *yedd-yng.  s.    [A.S.  gydd  = 

a  song,  gyddian  =  to  sing;  of.  "  Yeddynge 
or  geest,  idem  quod  geest  (=  a  romaunce)" 
{Prompt  Parv.).]  A  song;  properly  a  glee- 
man's  song,  embodying  some  popular  tale  or 
romance. 

■'  Wel  couthe  he  synge  and  pleyen  on  a  rote, 
Ot  jfeddj/nget  he  bjir  utterly  the  prys," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  W7.     (Prol.) 

•yede,  'yeode,  'yode,  ""eode,  pret.  of  v. 
[A-S.  eode,  ge-eode  =  went ;  from  tlie  saute 
root  as  Lat.  eo,  infin.  ire;  Sansc.  i=to  go.] 
[Yead.]    Went. 

"  Wherof  the  bysshop  beynge  gladde  and  fayne, 
jfode  Tnto  the  house  of  the  sayd  herdman,  the  whii^lje 
receyued  hym  with  glad  chere." — Fabyan:  vhrouycU. 
ch.  Ixxxili. 

yeel,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  with  pref.  y-.]  An  eel. 
(/Voy.) 


"  yefte. 


[Gift.] 


yeld.  yall.  yell.  a.     [Icel.  3p7(ir=  barren, 
giving  no  milk  ;  Sw.  gall  =  unfruitful,  barren, 
st«rile.]     Not  giving  milk,  barren.     {Scotch.) 
"  Beginning  to  shoot  the  yeld  hinda."— .itfAenoum, 
Oct  30,  lese.  p.  S60. 

•  yelde,  v.t.    [Yield,  tJ.] 

•  yelde-halle,  s.    [Guildhall.) 
yelk,  s.     [Yolk.] 

yell,  a.     [Yeld.] 

yell,  *  yell-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  gellan,  giellan, 
gyllan  =  to  yell,  to  cry  out,  to  resound  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  gillen  ;  Icel.  gelia,  gjalla  (pa.  t. 
gall):  Dan.  gialU,  giahle;  Sw.  gdlla  =  to  ring, 
to  resound  ;  Ger.  gellen  =  to  resound.  The  same 
root  appears  in  Icel.  gala  (pa.  t.  g6l,  pa.  par. 
galinri)=to  sing;  A.S.  galan  (pa.  t.  gol); 
O.  H.  Ger.  f/oton,  kalan;  Eng.  aightmgale 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  cry  out  with  a  loud,  sharp, 
disagreeable  noise ;  to  shriek  hideously ;  to 
scream  or  cry  as  in  agony  or  horror. 

"  The  cruell  wound  enrafed  biin  so  sore. 
That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  piiine." 

Spetiter:  F.  <i.,  I.  xL  37. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  a  yell  or  shrill 
scream  ;  to  scream  out. 

■'  As  If  it  fell  with  Scotland,  and  yeWd  out 
Like  sylloljle  of  dolour."    Shuketp. :  J/arb^th,  Iv.  8. 

yell,  s.  [Yell,  v.]  A  sharp,  loud,  shrill  and 
liideous  scream  ;  a  shriek  or  scream  as  of 
liorror  or  agony. 

"  Butfthl  those  dreftdiul  yellt  what  eonl  can  hearT" 
Cow  per  :  Jieedleu  Alarm. 

•yelleden,  frret.  of  v.    [Yell,  v.] 

yell-ing,  '  yeU-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *. 
[Vell,  f.J 


A.  &  B.  .<4f  pr.  par.  d  parttcip.  adj. :  (Sco 

the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  noise  of  one  who 
or  that  which  yells  ;  a  yell. 

"  with  wiOllriK  great,  and  women's  shrill  yelltng 
The  roots  )[itii  roftr;  the  air  reaouud  with  pUlut.* 
Surrey:  Vtrgilt :  .Snelt,  Iv, 

yell-ooh  (ch  guttuml).  v.i.     (Yrll,  v.]    To 
yell,  to  scream,  to  shriek.    (Scotch.) 

yell -6cli(c^  guttural).  $.    [Yelloch,  r.]    A 
yell,  a  scream,  a  shriek.    (Scotch.) 

yel'-low,   "  yel-ow,   *  yel-owe.   •  yeln, 
'  yeoluh,  •  yelwe,  a.  &  ».    (A.S.  groio, 

geolu  (fein.  geolae)  ~  yellow  ;  cngn.  with  Dut. 
geel;  O.  H.  Ger.  gelo,  kelo ;  Ger.  gelb,  iiUied  to 
Gr.  x^o^  ickloe)  —  the  young  verdure  of  trees  ; 
Lat.  /ie/Mt»=  light  yellow,  and  from  the  same 
root  as  green,  gall,  and  gold.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Being  of  a  pure,  brightj  golden 
colour,  or  of  a  kindred  hue;  ha\ing  the 
colour  of  that  part  of  the  solar  spectrum 
between  orange  and  green. 

"An  api>le  also  which  first  is  ftrene  waxeth  not 
Bodciity  yelrtw^,  but  first  it  Is  somewtkat  whit«  b». 
tweiie  grene  and  yelowti  iadlttereaL'—FiMher:  A  Ood- 
lie  Treatise,  *C. 

K  (1)  Used  as  betokening  jealousy,  envy. 
melancholy.  &c.  ;  jaunditred,  a  U8;ige  derived 
from  the  figurative  ideas  connected  with 
jaundice,  the  skin  in  jaundice  being  of 
yellow  hue. 

"  With  a  green  and  yeilout  melancholy.* 

Sfiakeap. :  Twelfth  Mght,  U.  1 

•  (2)  Used  as  denoting  age  or  decay. 

"  Fall'n  Into  the  sear,  the  yellow  IcAf." 

Shakesp. :  J/act/cth,  T.  X 

(3)  Used  to  denote  lack  of  ekill,  energy,  or 
judgment,  spec,  in  games,  as  a  yelUnc  play, 
a  yellow  decision  (of  an  umpire),  Ac;  in  a 
general  way  meaning  inefficiency,  carolessnettfs, 
decadence. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Art,  £c. :  One  of  the  three  primary 
colours  ;  a  bright  golden  colour,  tlie  type  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  field  buttercup, 
whieh  is  a  pure  yellow.  Mixetl  willi  blue, 
yellow  yields  green,  and  with  red  it  produces 
orange.  All  our  yellow  pigments  are  alloyed 
with  blue  or  red.  Gamboge  is  a  toU-rably 
pure  yellow  pigment,  but  is  tinged  with  blue ; 
then  comes  gold  ochre  tinged  with  led  ;  next, 
yellow  ochre  and  Naples  yellow.  The  other 
yellow  pigments  are  chrome  yellow,  lemon 
yellow,  Indian  yellow,  gall-stone,  Roman 
oclire.  Mars  yellow,  terra  di  Sienna  (law 
and  burnt),  Indian  pink,  cadmium  yellow, 
&c.  The  principal  yellow  dyes  are  obtained 
fiom  arnotto,  fustic,  French  berries,  quer- 
citron bark,  turmeric,  saw-wort,  weld  and 
willow  leaves  ;  also  from  chrumate  of  lead, 
iron  oxide,  nitric  acid,  sulphide  of  antimony, 
and  sulphide  of  arsenic.  In  blazonry,  gold  is 
the  symbol  of  love,  constancy,  and  wisdout  ; 
and,  by  opposition,  yellow  in  our  days  still 
denotes  inconstancy,  jealousy,  and  adultery. 
In  France  the  doors  of  traitora  were  daubed 
with  yellow  ;  and  in  some  countries  tlie  law 
formerly  ordained  that  Jews  should  be  clothed 
in  yellow  because  tliey  had  betrayed  our  Lord. 
Judas  is  represented  clothed  in  yellow.  In 
China,  yellow  is  the  symbol  of  faith. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  colours  of  which  the 
typical  species,  calkd  simply  yell')W(iii  Latin 
lutciis,  in  words  of  Greek  composition  xantho-\ 
is  of  a  gamboge  hue.  The  other  species  are 
lemon-coloured,  golden-yellow,  pale -yellow, 
sulphur-coloured,  straw-colourfd,  leather-yel- 
low, ochre-colour,  waxy-yellow,  yolk-of-egg, 
apricot- colour,  or3nge-colour,safrron-coloured, 
isabel la-colour,  lest^iceniis- tawny,  and  livid. 
{Lindley :  Introd.  to  Botany  (3rd  cd.),  pp. 
478-479.) 

^  (1)  Bot. :  Yellow  Bachelor's  Buttons  is  a 
double-flowered  variety  of  Rtintntculus  acrii 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Yellow  Bird's  Nest=the 
genus  Monotropa  (q.v.),  spec.  M.  JUpnpitys; 
named  in  distinction  from  the  Wild  Carrot, 
also  called  Bird's  Nest.  (Prior.)  Yellow  Dead 
Nettle  =  Guleobdolon  lutenm.  Yellow  Sanders 
Wood  =  Ptcruairpus  Jlarus.  Yellow  Water 
Lily  =  Nuphar  lutea. 

(2)  Min.  :  Yellow  arsenate  of  nickel  =  Xan- 
thiosite ;  yellow  copperas  =  Copi(ipi/« ;  Yellow 
copper  ore  =  O'/Jjipr  pyrites;  Yellow  lead-spar 
=  W\dfenite ;  Yellow  ore  =  U'ulfenite. 

(3)  Pathol. :  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver  is 
a  disease  called  also  Acute  Atropliy,  Wasting 
or  Softening  of  the  Liver,  Diffused  Hepatitis, 
or  Fatal  Jaundice.  [For  Yellow  Softening  of 
the  Brain,  see  Softening,  ^  (,3).J 


hSn^hS^;  poiit,  jo^l 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  shan. 


cat,  9611,  choros,  fhln,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  ain,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.    -ing. 
-tlon,  -BioQ  =  shun ;  -tion,  -flon  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -tloos,  -«ioii8  =  shua.   -ble,  -^e,  &c.  =  b^  d^L 
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yellow-ammer,  s.     [See  extract  nnder 

Yellow-hammer.] 

yeUowarchangel,  s. 

Bot. :  Gakobdolon  luteitm, 
yellow-baboon,  s.    [Wood- baboon.] 
yellow-balsam,  $. 

Bot. :  A  species  of  Balsam inaceee,  Impatiens 
Noli-tangere. 

yellow-bark,  s.  The  yellow,  or  orange- 
yellow,  febrifugal  bark  of  Cinchona  flava  or 
auranti'ica,  consisting  of  the  bass  or  inner 
bark.     Called  also  Calisaya-bark. 

yellow-bellied  flylng-phalanger,  s. 

[Petaurus.] 

yellow-bellied  water-mouse,  s. 

Zool.  :  Hydromys  chrysogaster,  from  New 
South  Wales. 

yellow-berrJes,  s.  pi.  The  dried,  unripe 
beiTies  of  Mhamnus  infectorius.  They  are 
brought  from  the  South  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant  to  be  used  in  dyeing. 

yellow-billed  woodpecker,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Sphyrapictis  vaHus,  distributed 
over  the  United  States. 

yellow-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Chrysomitris  tristis,  the  American  Gold* 
finch,  or  Thistle-bird,  generally  distributed 
over  North  America.  Length  about  five 
inches ;  male  bright  gamboge-yellow,  with 
black  crown,  wings,  and  tail ;  band  aeross 
wings,  inner  margin  of  tail  feathers,  and  tail 
coverts  white  ;  female  of  duller  plumage. 

2.  Dendroica  (estiva^  common  throughout 
the  United  States.  Length  about  five  inches ; 
head  and  lower  parts  bright  yellow,  rest  of 
upper  parts  olive-yellow  ;  back,  breast,  and 
sides  streaked  with  brownish-red  ;  two  yellow 
bands  on  wings.  Called  also  tlie  Yellow-Poll 
Warbler  and  Summer  Yellow  Bird.  The  Cow- 
bird  often  deposits  one  of  its  parasitic  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  the  Summer  Yellow  Bird,  which 
being  unable  to  eject  the  large  strange  egg, 
pecks  a  hole  in  it  and  buries  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nest.  If  by  chance  the  Cow-bird  visits 
the  same  nest  a  second  time,  the  egg  is  again 
buried,  and  tlius  are  formed  the  three-storied 
nests  occasionally  ftiund  by  egg-hunters. 
(Ripley  £  Dana.) 

yellow-blossomed,  a.  Bearing  or  hav- 
ing yellow  blossoms. 

•  yellow-boy,  s.  a  gold  coin,  especially 
a  guinea  or  a  sovereign.     (Slang.) 

"  JohD  did  not  starve  the  cause ;  there  wanted  not 
yelloto-boys  to  fee  coun6eil."—Arbuthnot :  John  Bull. 

yellow-browed  warbler,  5. 

Ornith. :  Phyllosr-opus  snperciliosxis,  a  rare 
British  visitor  from  western  Asia. 

yellow-bugle,  s. 

Bot. :  Ajuga  Chama'-pitys. 
yellow-bunting,  s.    [YELLow-HAMMEk.] 
yellow-cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  A  kind  of  cartilage  in  which  the 
fibres  are  similar  to  those  of  Elastic  tissue 
(q.v.). 

yellow-caul,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ranunculus  acris,  R.  bvlbosus,  and  R. 
fspens. 

yellow-centaury,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  same  as  Yellovtwort  (q.v.). 
yellow-chestnut,  s. 
Bot.  :  Quercus  Castanea. 
yellow-copperas,  5. 

Min.:  A  translucent  mineral  of  a  yellow 
colour  and  pearly  lustre,  consisting  chiefly  of 
sulphuric  acid,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  water. 
(Dana.) 

yellow-coralline,  s.  An  orange-col- 
oured dye,  formed  of  sulphuric,  carbolic,  and 
oxalic  acids. 

yellow-cress,  ». 

Boi. :  Barbarea  prcEWX. 

yellow-deal,  s. 

Timber-trade :  The  timber  otPintu  sylvestris. 
yellow- earth,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  yellowish  clay  coloured  by  iron, 
sometimes  used  as  a  pigment.    (Goodrich.) 


yellow-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  malignant  fever,  varying  consi- 
derably in  character  in  diffeient  cases,  but 
nearly  always  marked  by  the  yellowness  of 
the  skin,  which  gives  it  its  name,  and,  at  an 
advanced  stage,  by  the  vomiting  of  dark 
coloured  matter,  wlience  it  is  often  termed 
black  vomit.  It  is  a  disease  of  hot  countries, 
not  rising  high  up  mountain  slopes,  but 
breaking  out  iu  low  and  moist  places,  gener- 
ally on  the  coast  or  when  the  temperature  for 
a  few  weeks  previous  has  been  72^  Fahr.,  or 
more.  The  southern  parts  of  Noilh,  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Bermudas,  the  south  of  Spain, 
Portug;il,  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa,  &c.,  are 
the  places  or  regions  whicli  it  has  chiefly 
rava;^ed.  Negroes,  and  even  mulattoes,  are 
however,  almost  wholly  exempt  from  its  at- 
tacks. In  tropical  seas  or  harbours,  it  has 
often  broken  out  on  sliipboard,  evil-smelling 
bilge- water  having  been  the  most  potent 
factor  in  its  production.  Formerly  it  was 
believed  to  be  contagious,  now  the  contrary 
opinion  is  established  on  irresistible  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  communicated  by  contact 
with  individuals,  but  people  may  take  it 
by  entry  into  the  infected  areas.  It  is  a 
bilious  fever,  normally  of  the  remittent  type, 
though  the  remissions  are  often  so  slight 
and  brief  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  continued 
fever,  while  sometimes,  as  it  is  departing,  it 
passes  into  an  intermittent.  Its  approach 
is  generally  foreshadowed  by  lassitude,  loss  of 
appetite,  slight  headache,  and  mental  depres- 
sion ;  the  attack  then  commences,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  cholera,  generally  in  the  night. 
The  first,  or  cold  stage,  is  marked  by  a  feeling 
of  chilliness,  the  patient,  in  certain  very  bad 
cases,  succumbing  at  once.  Generally,  how- 
ever, reaction  takes  place  into  the  hot  stage, 
the  pulse  rising,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  in- 
creasing to  lOo"  or  107°.  There  is  acute  head- 
ache, especially  over  one  orbit  ;  the  conjunctiva 
is  injected,  the  eyes  become  abnormally  bril- 
hant,  the  tongue  pasty,  with  the  edges  and  the 
apex  red,  the  bowels  intensely  painful  [Rachi- 
aloia],  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  arises, 
with  constipation,  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  urine,  and  pain  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and 
in  the  knees.  The  patient  cannot  rest,  but 
tosses  his  arras  and  his  head  about.  The  fever 
continues  from  three  to  seven  or  even  nine 
days,  a  remission  taking  place  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  third  day.  Convalescence  follows 
in  favourable  cases ;  in  others  the  pulse  be- 
comes irregular,  feeble,  and  slow,  there  are 
stupor  of  the  brain,  difficult  breathing,  and 
a  vomiting  of  dark  grumous  blood,  blood  also 
coming  from  the  gums,  the  nostrils,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Then  follow  coma,  convul- 
sions, and  death.  The  average  mortality  is 
about  one  in  three  of  those  attacked.  Little 
can  be  done  for  a  patient  in  yellow  fever  ex- 
cept to  remove  him  from  the  infected  area  and 
give  him  very  light,  nourishing  food  and  good 
nursing.  When  the  disease  becomes  epidemic 
in  a  region,  sanitation  is  the  proper  method 
of  aiTesting  its  progress.  Relapsing  fever 
(q.v.) is  sometimes  called  Mild  Yellow-fever. 

Hist. :  This  disease  appears  to  be  of  American 
origin,  there  being  no  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  known  in  Europe  before  the  voyage  of 
Columbus,  while  there  are  historical  indica- 
tions of  its  presence  in  San  Domingo  in  141)3, 
in  Porto  Rico  iu  1508,  and  in  other  localities  at 
various  succeeding  periods.  It  was  first 
recognized  in  the  West  India  lelande  shortly 
after  the  coming  of  the  whites,  and  it  has  ever 
since  radiated  from  this  region  iu  tlie  lines  of 
commercial  intercourse,  extending  to  all  the 
Atlantic  coast  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  parts  of  Europe,  its  greatest  ravages  there 
having  been  in  Spain.  Its  lirst  appearance  in 
the  United  States  region  was  in  1693,  when  it 
visited  Charleston,  while  Philadelphia  was 
visited  in  the  same  year.  In  the  succeeding 
period  there  were  pu^^erous  appearances  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  cities  of  this  countiy, 
the  severest  outhreaks  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities  being  at  New  York  in  1791,  and  at 
Philadelphia  in  1762  and  1793,  iu  which  latter 
year  the  citizens  died  in  such  numbers  that  it 
was  impossible  to  give  them  proper  attention, 
and  almost  to  bury  them.  A  yellow  fever 
h'lNpital  was  established  on  Bush  Hill,  in 
wlii.h  Stephen  Girard,  the  celebrated  jihilan- 
thropist,  cared  for  the  sick  with  an  attention 
and  assiduity  in  which  few  of  the  citizens 
emulated  liim.  Dr.  Rush  was  equally  assidu- 
ous in  his  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and 
employed  blood-letting  in  his  treatment  with 


much  BUccess.  This  is  no  longer  employed, 
but  vigorous  measures  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
malady  are  still  advocated.  There  have  been 
epidemics  in  some  of  the  northern  cities  within 
the  present  century,  but  none  north  of  Norfolk 
since  1822,  in  whirli  year  strict  quarantine  was 
established  in  New  York,  Philadelpliia,  and 
Baltimore,  and  alto  iu  Spain,  with  the  result 
of  putting  an  end  to  epidemics  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Gibraltar  in  1828.  The 
more  careful  sanitation  of  recent  years  has  also 
had  to  do  witli  ito  disappearance.  Yellow  fever 
is  never  absent  from  some  of  the  tropical  cities. 
It  Iras  been  persistent  at  Havana  since  17G1,  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro  since  1849,  &c.,  the  sufterera 
being  largely  among  the  strangers  who  visit 
these  cities  in  the  summer  season.  Where  strict 
measures  of  sanitation  are  exercised,  however, 
it  is  not  likely  to  become  again  a  scourge. 

yellow-fibres,  s.  pi 

Anat.  :  Elastic  fibres  of  a  yellow  colour, 
occurring  in  Areolar  tissue  (q.v.) 

yellow  fibrous-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  The  tissue  containing  yellew  fibres 
(q.v.). 

yellow-flag,  s. 

Bot. :  Iris  Pseud-acorua, 

yellow-footed  armadillo,  $.  [Poyou.J 
"  yellow-golds,  s.  An  unidentified  plant. 
yellow-gum,  s. 

1.  Pathol. :  The  jaundice  of  infants,  icteru$ 
infantum. 

2.  tBLACK-GUM.] 

•  yellow-ham,  s.  (See  extract  under 
Yellow-hammer,  1.] 

yellow-hammer,  t  yellow-ammer, 
yellow^-bunting,  $. 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

Ornith. :  Emberiza  citrinella,  one  of  the 
commonest  British  birds,  widely  distiibuted 
over  Europe.  Length  about  seven  inches  ; 
general  colour  bright,  with  patches  of  dark 
brown,  richly-mottled  brownish-yellow  on 
back,  with  a  warm  ruddy  tinge ;  primaries 
black  edged  with  yellow  ;  chin,  throat,  and 
under  pari;  of  body  bright  pure  yellow  tiu-n- 
ing  to  dusky-brown  on  the  flanks  ;  tail 
slightly  forked,  and  shorter  than  in  the  Com- 
mon Bunting.  The  female  is  similarly  marked, 
but  less  bright  in  hue.  Tlie  Yellow-hammer 
frequents  hedges  and  low  trees  ;  it  nests  on 
the  ground,  and  the  male  assists  in  incuba- 
tion. The  song  consists  of  few  notes,  but  is 
sweet  and  pleasing. 

"  In  former  EditlaiiB  of  thla  work  the  author  strove 
to  restore  what  lie  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Eng- 
lish Dame  of  this  hiril— yellow  Arnmer.  As  might  he 
expected  in  such  a  case,  cuBtom,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  would  not  give  way  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ineut.  and  yellow  Hammer,  with  its  abbrevlatiuo 
yeUow  Ham,  has  been  commonly  printed  from  the 
days  of  Turner  ( 154*)  and  Merrett  (1667)  to  the  present. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  question  of  'Uainmer  |lu  this 
Beuselbeine  strictly  cognate  with  the  German  Ammer. 
but  it  would  seem  that  prefixing  tlie  letter  U  to  the 
word  is  not  wholly  an  English  peculiarity,  since  there 
is  some  ground  for  believing  that  //nmmer,  which  now 
BurviveB  in  Hdmmerling  (Yellow-hammerl,  waj 
equally  with  Animer  a  Teutonic  form,"— J'arr«U: 
BrUUh  Birds  (ed.  4th).  ii.  43.    (Note.) 

■  2  Fig, :  A  gold  coin ;  a  yellow-boy 
{Slang.) 

••  Is  that  he  that  hath  gold  enough?  Would  I  bad 
some  of  his  j/ettou)  hammers/" — Shirltj/ •  Bird  in  a 
Cage. 

yellow  Hercules,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Xanthoxylon  clava  Herculis, 
meaning  the  club  or  cudgel  of  Hercules.  So 
called  because  in  the  West  Indies  the  young 
prickly  stems  are  often  made  into  walking- 
sticks. 

yellow-jack,  s. 

1.  Yellow-fever.    (Colloq.) 

2.  Tlie  flag  displayed  from  lazarettos,  naval 
hospitals,  and  vessels  in  quarantine. 

yellow-jasmine,  £. 

Bot.:  GelsemiumsempervireTis.  [Gelsehii'M.] 

yellow-lake,  s.  Various  pigments  of  a 
bright  colour,  not  afi"ect«d  by  an  impure  at- 
mosphere, bat  rapidly  altering  under  the  ia- 
fluence  of  oxygen  and  light.     (IVeale.) 

yellow-legs,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Yellow-shanked  Sandpiper 
(q.v.). 

"  The  well-known  yell^>uyleg»  of  Eastern  sportsmen 
has  a  very  abuudaut  distribution  throughout  alt  the 
United  States."— Baird,  Hrcwer,  A  Hidgway :  Water 
Birds  of  North  America,  i.  2:s. 


i&te,  t&t,  &xe,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  qnlte,  cur,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,c»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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yellow-looaestrlfe.  s. 

Sot.  :  Lysimachiu  vulgaris. 

yellow-metal,  s.  a  sheathing  alloy  of 
••pper,  2  ;  zinc,  1.     [Muntz-metal.] 

yellow-nuphar,  s.  The  yellow  water- 
lily,  Suphar  luteum  or  lutea.     [Nuphar.] 

yellow-ocliret  s. 

Chem. :  An  argillaceous  earth,  coloured  by 
an  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  finely 
ground,  it  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

yellow-orplment,  s.    [Orpiment.] 

yellow  ox-eye.  $. 

Bot. :  Chrysaiithrmum,  segetum, 

yollow-pimpernel,  <. 

Bot. :  Lysiviach  ia  -ntmorMm. 

yellow-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Pinus  mitis :  (2)  P.  austTalis.  Both 
grow  in  the  United  States. 

yellow  pocket-mouse,  s. 

ZooL  :  Cricetodipus  jUtvus,  a  minute  rodent, 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  fur  la  pale 
buff. 

yellow-race,  a. 

Ethnol. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Mongols,  Lapps,  Esqui- 
maux,  &c. 

yellow-rattle,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  the  genua  Rhinanthus. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  Serophulariace^,  or 
flgworts,  and  is  called  Rattle  because  tlie 
seeds  when  ripe  rattle  in  the  husky  cap- 
sules. The  typical  species,  the  Common 
Yellow-rattle  (Rhinanthus  Crista-galli),  with 
its  two  sub-species,  the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Yellow  Rattles,  is  wild  in  Britain. 
All  the  three,  as  their  names  imply,  have 
yellow  flowers.     [Rhinanthds.] 

ycOlow-rooket, «. 

Bot :  Barharea  vulgarU.  It  Is  called  also 
the  Bitter  Winter-creaa.      [Barbarea,   Win- 

TER-CRESS.] 

yellow-root,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  XanthovThiza  apii/olia.  Its  long  roots 
and  rootstoek  are  bright  yellow,  as  are  its 
leaves,  bark,  and  pith.  It  grows  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America.  The 
yellow-root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used 
as  a  tonic.  The  native  Indians  formerly  em- 
ployed it  as  a  dye. 

2.  Hydrastis  canadensis.  This  also  has  a 
yellow  root,  or  rather  an  underground  stem, 
and  was  formerly  employed  by  the  Indians  in 
dyeing  yellow.  It  likewise  is  tonic.  The  fruit 
is  like  that  of  the  raspberry,  but  the  plant 
belongs  to  the  Ranunculaceae. 

yellow-sally,  s. 

Eiitom. :  Chloroperla  viridis,  a  small  green 
species,  belonging  to  the  family  Perlidae.  It 
is  found  in  England  in  May.  Called  also  the 
Willow-fly. 

yellow-shanked  sandpiper,  yel- 
low-sbanks,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Totanus  Jlavipes,  an  American  bird 
occasionally  straying  to  Britain.  Length  ten 
to  eleven  inches  ;  shades  of  gray  varied  with 
brown  and  black  above,  pure  wliite  beneath  ; 
bare  parts  of  legs  and  toes  yellow.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"  The  food  of  the  peUov-thankt  conatats  of  bidaII 
fiahe!),  ahrlmps,  wurms,  ftqu&tio  and  other  iusecta,  and 
sandhoppers.  Ita  hnbita  ure  simiUr  to  those  of  other 
aandpipers."— I'arrrii  /  BrU.  Birds  led.  Itb).  UL  *8L 

yellow-snake,  $. 

Zool. :  ChilohothriLs  iTiornatus,  from  Jamaica. 
yellow-soap,  s.    [Soap,  5.] 
yellow-spot,  5.    [Macula-ltjtea.] 
yellow-spotted  emys,  s. 

Zool. :  Emys  haviiltoni,  a  river  tortoise,  in-* 
habiting  the  Ganges. 

yellow-snccory,  s. 

Bot.  :  Picris  hieracioides. 
yellow-suckling,  s. 

Bot.  £  Agric. :  Tri/olium  minit*, 

yellow-sultan,  s. 

Bot.  :  Centaurea  suaveolens. 


yellow-tall,  1. 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  tnoaa 
Serlola  (q.v.). 

yellow- tellurium,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  MUELLKRINE  (q-v.). 
yellow-throat,  s. 

(trnifh. :  Swainson's  name  for  the  genus 
Triclias  (q.v.), 

yellow- tissue,  s. 

Aniit. :  Elastic  tissue  (q.v.). 

yellow-top,  s.  A  variety  of  turnip.  So 
called  frtirn  the  colour  of  the  skin  ou  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb. 

yellow-tubercles,  $.  pi    [Tubercle,  s.] 

yellow-underwlng,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  genus  Triphtena  (q.v,).  S'lt 
are  British,  viz.,  the  Broad -horde  red  Yellow 
Underwing  (Trii^hcena  Jimhria) ;  tl>e  Least 
Yellow  Underwing  (T.  inter jecta) ;  the  Lunar 
Yellow  Underwing  (7".  suhsequa) ;  the  lesser 
Yellow  Underwing  (7".  orboiui) ;  the  Large,  or 
Common  Yellow  Underwing  (7",  proriuba) ;  and 
the  Lesser  Broad -bordered  Yellow  Underwing 
(7".  ianthina).  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  and  6  are  comnion, 
especially  Nos.  4  and  5.  The  caterpillars  are 
called  Surface  grubs. 

yellow-vetchling.  $. 

Bot.  :  Lathyrus  Aphaca. 

yellow-viper,  s. 

Zool. :  Bothrops lanceolatus.  (Fer-de- lance.] 
yellow  wall-lichen,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pamtelia  parictina. 

t  yellow-warbler,  s. 

Ornith.:  Phylloscopiis  (^Sylvia,  * Motacilla) 
trochilus,  the  Willow-wren  (q.v.).  (Pennant: 
Brit.  Zool,  i.  511.) 

*  yellow-wash,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  lotion  for  ulcers.  It  was  made  by 
the  decomposition  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
lime  water. 

yellow- weed,  s. 

Bot. :   Reseda  Luteola. 
yellow- willow,  s. 

Bot.  :  Salix  vitdlina.  Called  also  the  Golden 
Osier. 

yellow- wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Oxleya  xanthoxyla,  a  large  tree.  It 
grows  in  New  South  Wales. 

yellow-wove,  s.  A  wove  paper  of  a  yel- 
low colour. 

yellow-wren,  s.     [Willow- wren.] 

yellow-yoldrlng,  yellow-yorling.  5. 

Ornith. :  The  Yellow-hammer  (q.v.).  (Scotch.) 

"  A  strange  Bui>erBtition  that  the  VfUowy  old  ring,  as 
they  most  frefiuently  caII  the  bird,  Is  on  very  fAiniliar 
t«rtus  with  the  Evil  One.  who  ia  supposed  on  a  Mav 
moriiine  to  eupply  it,  among  other  odd  dHiifties,  witn 
half  a  drop  01  hie  own  hlood.  the  effect  of  whlcli  is 
somehow  to  produce  the  curious  markings  on  Its  eggs," 
—  Farrell :  Brit.  Bird*  (ed.  1th).  ii.  44.     (l^ote.) 

*yer-16w,  v.t  &  i.    [Yellow,  a. J 
A.  Trans. :  To  render  yellow. 


"  So  should  mv  i)ai>fr3  yellov'd  with  my  age. 
Be  acorn  d  like  old  men  of  less  truth  thau  tonfnie." 
ShakeMp. :  Sonnet  17. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  grow,  become,  or  turn 
yellow. 

'■  The  opening  vulleya,  and  the  yeltowtnffplg.lnB  f  " 
I>yer :  The  Fltece,  iv. 

yel'-low-ing,  s.  [Yellow,  s  ]  A  process  in 
the  manufacture  of  pins.  It  consists  of  boil- 
ing the  pins  in  an  aciduous  solution,  previous 

to  nurling  and  tinning. 

yel'-low-ish,  *  yel-ow-ysshe,  a.  [Eng. 
yellow,  a.  ;  -tsh.]  Somewhat  yellow  ;  of  a  colour 
approaching  yellow. 

"  The  second  is  the  cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so 
named  bicaune  the  colour  thereof  resembteth  the  graie 
or  yellowith  wheate,  being  cleane  and  well  dressed, "— 
BoUnMhcd :  Description  of  England. 

yol'-  low  -  ish  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  yellowish  ; 
-ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  yellowish. 

yel'-low-ness,   *  yel-ow-nes,  s.     (Eng. 
yellow,  a.  ;  -ness.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  yellow, 

"  And  the  bruised  madder.  Itself  being  drenched 
with  the  like  alc/izlte  solution,  exchanged  also  lU 
yellowneu  for  a  redness."— fipj/!t! ;  Works,  1,  "60. 


*  2.  Fig, ;  Jealouay.    [Yellow,  o,,  A.  H  (IX 

B.  1.] 

"  I  will  pouMs  htm  with  ytlUfVneMt." —SKaketp,  ■ 
Mwrry  Witts  of  Winda-^r.  1.  I. 

n.  Bot.  :  (FlavedoJ. 

ySl'-lowf,  a.  pi.    [Yellow,  a.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intlammaticm  of  the  liver,  or  a  kind 
of  jaundice  which  affects  horses,  cattle,  aad 
sheep,  causing  yellowness  of  the  eyes. 

"  ills  horse  8i>ed  with  ■pavlus,  and  rayed  with  tb« 
]/allovs."~.'<hakesp.     Taming  of  the  Shr»w,  Hi.  1 

2.  A  disease  of  peach-trees,  little  heard  of 
except  in  America,  where  it  destroys  whole 
orchards  in  a  few  years. 

"The  Niagara  |>each  bushieia  li  almost  a  thing  o( 
the  past,  owing  to  the  disease  called  the  j/rif rtwi. "— 5t 
James  »  Qatftte,  Jan.  6.  IB87. 

*  3.  Jealousy.    (Brome:  Antipodes,  sig.  L.) 
II.    Hot.:   (1)   Reseda  Luteola;   (2)  Genista 

tinctoria. 

yel'- low -wort,  s.     [Eng.  yellow,  a.;  and 

wort.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Chlora  (q.v.). 

yel'-low-i^,  a.  [Eng.  yellow,  a.  ;  -y.]  Of  a 
yellow  colour ;  yellowish. 

"Trees  which  I  have  noticed  In  other  years  bearing 
foliKge  of  a  yellowy  green  colour,  and  some  almost 
golden,  are  this  season  of  a  rich  green."  —  Fitld, 
Aug.  13,  1837. 

yelp,  "yelpe,  "gelp-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  gilpan^ 
geilpan,  gylpan  (pa.t.  gealp,  pa.  par.  goli)eti)  = 
to  talk  noisily,  to  boast,  to  exult;  whence 
gilp,  gielp,  gelp,  gylp  =  boasting,  arrogance  ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  gjalpa  —  io  yelp;  gjdl/ra  = 
to  roar  as  the  sea ;  gjal/r  =  the  din  of  the 
sea.     Allied  to  yell  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  boast  noisily  ;  to  prate, 

"  I  kepe  not  of  armea  for  to  yelpe, 
Ne  auk  I  not  to-morrow  to  have  victory.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  i,3«. 

2.  To  utter  a  sharp  or  shrill  bark  ;  to  utter 
a  sharp,  quick  cry,  as  a  dog,  either  in  eager- 
ness, or  in  paiu  or  fear  ;  to  yaup. 

"  A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer 
Mazed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs." 

Shakesp. :  1  Benry  ('/,.  Ir.  2. 

yelp,  5.     [Yelp,  v.l 

1.  An  eager  bark  or  cry;  a  sharp,  quick 
bark  or  cry,  caused  by  fear  or  pain. 

2.  A  cry  ;  a  loud  or  shrill  shout. 

"  If  slavery  be  thus  fatally  contagious,  how  Is  It 
that  we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  th» 
driver*  of  negroes ?"—Joftniun  ;  Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

"ye-man,  s.    [Yeoman.] 

*ye-man-rie,  s.    [Yeomanry.] 

Yen-i-se'-an,  a.  [See  def.  ]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Yenisei,  a  river  in  Siberia  ;  speciflcaUy 
applied  to  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  people 
occupying  the  tract  of  country  along  the 
middle  course  of  that  river. 

ye'-nite,   s.      [After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in 
1806  ;  auff.  -ite  (3/m.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lievrite  (q.v.). 

yeo'-man,   *ye-man,   *yo-nian,  s.     [A 

word  of  doubtful  origin.  The  most  probable 
etymology  is  that  of  Skeat,  i.e.,  from  A,S.  gd 
—  a  district  or  village,  and  Tmin;  cf.  O.  Fries. 
ga.  go  (pi.  gac)  =  a  district,  village,  whence 
garnan  =  a  villager  ;  gafolk  =  people  of  a  vil- 
lage ;  Dut.  gouw,  griuwe—  a  province  ;  O.Dut, 
gouwe  =  a  hamlet,  a  country  village  or  a  field  ; 
Low  Ger.  god,  gohc=  a  tract  of  country; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gowi,  gewi ;  Ger.  gau  ;  Goth,  gaiui 
=  a  province.  Prob.  allied  to  Gr.  x^po-<  x'^poi 
(chora,  chdros)=  an  open  space,  country,  dis- 
trict, laud.] 

X  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  man  possessed  of  small  estate  in  land, 
and  not  ranking  as  one  of  the  gentry  ;  a  gen- 
tleman-farmer; a  freeholder  ;  a  farmer  or  other 
person  living  in  the  country,  and  occupying  a 
position  between  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
labourer. 

"  I  call  him  a  yeoman  whom  our  lawea  do  call  Le- 
galem   hunilnem,   a   w^rd   familiar  In   writs  and  eu- 

auesta,  which  is  free  man  hnme  Englis)i,  and  may 
ispend  of  his  owne  free  land  in  yeerely  renenue  to 
the  Bummeof  xl.  s.  sterling.  "—Smitft;  Comm^ntoeallh, 
bk.  1.,  ch.  xziil. 

"  2.  An  upper  servant ;  a  gentleman  ser- 
vant ;  a  valet. 

"  A  yeinan  hadde  he.  and  serrantes  no  mo 
At  that  tltne.  for  him  luate  to  ride  so  : 
And  be  was  cladd*  in  cote  and  hode  of  green.' 
Chaucer:  0.  T.,  102.    (ProLJ 


l>oll,  l>6^;  po^t,  J^l;  oat.  9011,  ohoms,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^dst.    pb  =  C 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhon.    -clous,  -tloos,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  deL 
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yeomanly— yew 


•3.  A  kind  of  under-bailiflF;  a  bailiflTs  as- 
sistant. 

"  Where'a  your  t/eomant    la't  a  luaty  yeomant  "— 
Shiikesp. :  2  Uenrti  I V.,  IL  L 

•  4.  One  not  advanced  to  tbe  rank  of  gen- 
tleman. 

"  We  grace  the  j/eoman  by  converstng  with  him.** 
Shakeap. :  1  JJ.tiri/  JV  ,  11  4, 

*5t  An  appellation,  given  in  courtesy  to 
eoniinou  soldiers. 

0f__ „-..-.-„ 

Shakesp. :  /iukard  III.,  v.  8. 

*6.  A  member  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry. 
;yEOMANRy,  2.] 

B.  Naut.  :  A  person  appointed  to  assist  in 
attending  to  the  stores  of  the  gunner,  the 
boatswain,  or  the  carpenter  in  a  ship  of  war. 

yeoman-like,  a.    The  same  as  Yeosian- 

LY  (4.V.). 

TI  Yeomen  q/ the  guard:  [Beefeater  (2).] 

•yed'-man-ly,  a.  [Eng.  yeonmn ; -ly.]  Like, 
pertaining  to,  or  becoming  a  yeoman  ;  holding 
the  position  of  a  yeoman. 


yeo'-man-ry,   •  yoo-man-rie,  5.     [Eng. 

yeoman;  -ry.] 

1.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen  ;  yeomen 
collectively. 

■*  The  third  and  last  sort  la  named  the  j/eomanHe, 
of  whom,  aud  their  sequele,  the  labourers  and  artifl- 
cera,  I  have  said  somewhut  eveu  now,"— Holin^d: 
Description  of  Etujland,  bk.  il.,  ch,  v. 

2.  A  force  of  volunteer  cavalry  first  em- 
bodied in  Britain  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  country  gentlemen  and  farmers. 
They  are  liable  to  be  called  out  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power  in  case  of  riot  at  any  time  ;  in  case 
of  a(tual  invasion,  or  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy  on  the  coast,  or  during  a  rebellion, 
they  may  be  assembled  for  active  service  ; 
they  are  then  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
Articles  of  War,  aud  may  be  called  upon  to 
serve  in  any  part  of  Great  Brit-ain.  Daring 
permanent  service  they  receive  cavalry  pay 
and  an  allowance  for  forage.  They  undergo 
six  days'  training,  aud  must  attend  a  certain 
number  of  drills  yearly,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive 7s.  a  day  as  subsistence  allowance,  aud 
2s.  for  forage.  Arms  and  ammimition  are 
provided  by  the  War  Office,  and  there  is  an 
annual  allowance  of  £2  per  man ;  but  each 
man  lias  to  provide  his  own  horse,  which  is 
exempt  fi*om  taxation. 

yer-ba,  yer  -ba  ma'~te,  a.    [Mate  (3).] 


'yerde,  5.    [Yard.] 


•  yere. 


[Year.] 


yerg-JMS.  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  coarse  wool- 
len fabric  for  horse-cloths. 

yerk,  v.t.  &  i.    [Jerk,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  or  thrust  with  a  sudden  smart 
spring  or  jerk. 

*'  Their  wonuded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  core,  and  with  wild  rage 
Ferk  uut  their  armeu  heels  at  their  dead  maaters." 
Stakesp.  :  Henry  \'.,  Iv.  7. 

*8,  To  lash,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

"  WhtUt  I  securely  let  him  overallp 
Here  yerking  him  with  my  sat.yric  whip." 

Marston :  Satires,  i.  S. 

8.  To  bind,  to  tie.    (Scotch-) 

B.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  throw  out  the  legs  suddenly ;  to  kick 
with  both  hind  legs. 

"  The  horaea  heiug  trised  up  in  thia  manner,  their 
ridera  came  with  loud  cries  tiehiud  them  and  somo 
with  whips  in  their  haiida  to  lash  them,  that  the 
horse  being  mad  withall,  yerked  out  behind,  and 
sprang  furward  with  his  forraoat  legs  to  touch  the 
ground."— A'ori A  .-  i'lutarcft,  p.  6(H. 

2.  To  move  with  sudden  jerks  ;  to  jerk. 

"  Hey  day.  hey  day." 
How  she  kicks  and  uvrki  I " 

Beaum.  A  FUt. :  Sea  Voyage,  L 

yerk,  s.  [Yerk,  v.]  a  sudden  smart  or 
guidt  thrust  or  motion ;  a  smart  stroke ;  a 
jerk. 

*yerl,s.    [Earl.] 

•  yem,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Yearn.] 

•  f-eme,  *  y-ern,  s.    [Iron.] 

•  yeme,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S.  geom.]   [Yearn,  a.] 

A.  ..4s  adj. :  Brisk,  eager,  active. 

B.  At  adv. :  Briskly,  eagerly,  earnestly. 


•  y'-em-ey,  a.  [Eng.  yerjie,  s. ;  -y.)  Made 
or  composed  of  iron. 

"  Thou  didate  beholde  It  vntil  there  came  n  stone 
smyte  out  without  haiidi-^,  whiL-li  amytte  the  image 
v|wii  hta  yemey  aud  erthen  (eete  brekiiis  them  ^11  to 
powlder.'  —Joye :  Expot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  iL 

yer'-niit,  «.    [Yohndt.] 

•  ySr'-rSw,  s.    [Yarrow.] 

•  yert'-point,  e.  [Prob,  from  Eng.  yerk  = 
jerk,  a.\x\X  point.]  A  game  so  called.  [Blow- 
point.] 

"  Tert-point  nlne-plna.  Job-nnt,  or  BpaD-ooiinter."— 
Lady  Alimony. 

yes,  *  yifl,  *  yus,  adv.  [A.S.  gise,  gese,  prob. 
contracted  froni  ytd  sy  =  yea,  let  it  be  so,  yea, 
verily  ;  where  5y=  let  it  be  sn,  is  tlie  imperative 
from  the  root  as  =  to  be.  Kes  was  originally 
tlie  answer  only  to  questions  framed  in  the 
negative  ;  as,  Will  he  not  come?  Yes.]  Aword 
or  particle  indicating  afflrniation  or  assent. 
Opposed  to  no. 

If  (1)  Yes,  like  yea,  is  used  as  a  word  of  en- 
forcement by  repetition. 

"  I  ftay,  take  heed ; 
"Fes,  heartily  beauech  you." 

&hakfap. :  i/enry  VIII.,  i.  S. 

(2)  For  the  distinction  between  yes  and  yea, 
see  Yea, 

yea'-a-wal,  y&s'-a-w^  s.  [Hind.]  In 
India,  a  state  messenger,  a  servant  of  parade 
carrying  a  silver  or  gold  stalf;  a  horseman 
attendant  on  a  man  of  rank. 

yesk,  v.i.     [Yex.]   To  hiccup.   {Scotch  <&  Prov.) 


yest. 


[Yeast.] 


*yes'-ter,  a.  [A.S.  geostra,  giestra,  gystra ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gisteren;  Ger.  gesteni;  Guth. 
gistra;  Lat.  kesteriius  =  of  yesterday;  leel. 
gcer ;  Dan.  gaar ;  Sw.  gdr ;  Lat.  heri ;  Gr. 
X&e<;  (chtJies) ;  Sansc.  hyas  =  yesterday.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  day  preceding  the  jiresent; 
next  before  the  present. 

"And  shall  the  wretch  whom  yester  aun  beheld. 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  creature  of  my  puwr. 
Presume  to  day  to  plead  audacious  loveT  " 

CoH'jreve  :  Mourning  Bride,  IL 

yes'-ter-day,  *  yes-ter-dale,  *  yls-tlr- 
day,  s.  [A.S.  geostnin  dceg ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
dag  vangister.]  [Yester.]  The  day  preceding 
the  present ;  the  day  last  past ;  the  day  next 
before  the  present. 


U  (1)  Yesterday  is  often  figuratively  for  time 
not  long  gone  by  ;  time  in  tlie  immediate  past. 

"  We  are  but  of  yetterday."~Job  viii.  9. 

(2)  Yesterday  and  words  similarly  com- 
pounded are  generally  used  without  a  prepo- 
sition, on  or  during  being  undeistooil.  In 
such  cases  they  maybe  considered  as  adverbs  : 
as,  I  saw  him  yesterday. 

t  yes -ter-eve.   t  yes'-ter-ev-en,   t  yea'- 

ter-ev-en-ing,  s.      [Eng.   yester,    and   eve, 
even,  or  evening.]    Tlie  evening  last  past. 
"  In  hope  that  you  would  come 
Festerene."  Ben  Jonaon  :  The  Satyr. 

"  yes'-ter-fang,  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and  fang.] 
Tliat  wliich  was  taken,  captured,  or  caught 
on  the  day  preceding. 

"  Tlint  nothing  shall  be  missing  of  the  yetterfang.' 
— BoliriMheti  :  Descript.  of  Scotland,  ch.  Ix. 

*  yes -ter-mom,  *yes'-ter-niorn-ing,  s. 

[Eng.  yester,  aud  viorn,  inorning.]  The  morn 
or  morning  preceding  the  present;  the  morn 
of  yesterday. 

"  From  yestermarn  till  eve." 

Howe :  Tamerlane,  U. 

tyes'-tem.  a.  [Yester.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  day  last  pjist. 

t  yes'-ter-night  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  yester, 
and  night.]    The  night  last  past;  last  night. 
*|[  Also  used  adverbially. 

"  Keep  the  same  Roman  hearts 
And  ready  muiUa  you  had  yetternight.' 

Ben  Jon$on  :  Catiline,  W.  &. 

t  yes'-ter-year,  s.  [Eng.  yester,  and  year.] 
The  year  last  jiast ;  last  year. 

'■  But  where  are  the  snows  of  yeateryearf" 
D.  a.  Jiotsetti:  Villon:  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladiet. 

yes'-treen, s.  [A  contraction  of  yestere'en=^ 
yestereven.]  Last  night;  yesternight.  (Scotch.) 

yes'-ty,  a.     [Eng.  yest ;  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 
1.  Relating  to,  composed  of,  or  resembling 

yeast ;  yeasty. 


2.  Foamy,  frothy,  spumy. 

"  The  yetty  waves 
Confound  aud  awalluw  uarlgatiou  up," 

Shakeep, :  Macbeth,  Iv.  L 

*IL  Fig.:  Light,  unsubstantial,  worthless 

"  Above  tiie  oompau  of  his  yeity  brain.' 

Drayton :  Moon-calf. 

ySt,  'ylt,  adv.  &  coT^,  [A.S.  git,  get,  giet,  gyt; 
cogn.  with  O,  Fries,  ieta,  eta,  ita;  F riea.  jiette ; 
II.  H.  Ger.  iesuo,  ieze  ;  Ger.  jetzt  =  now.  The 
A.S.  get  1b  probably  a  contraction  of  ge  (6  = 
and  too,  i.e.,  moreover.]  [To,  Too,  Yea.J 
A*  As  adverb: 

1.  In  addition  ;  moreover;  over  and  aboTft 
further,  besides,  still. 

"  Tet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion," 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  of  Vcjtice  IIL  K 

2.  Now  ;  by  this  time. 

"  Know  you  me  yet  f  "      Shaketp. :  Corlolanus,  It.  S 

3.  Already. 

"  la  ha  come  home  yet  /" 
Shakeip.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  Iv.  i 

4.  Still  ;  to  this  time  ;  now  as  formerly  ;  ic 
continuance  of  a  former  state  ;  at  this,  or  at 

that,  time  as  formerly. 

"  Are  you  yet  living f'—SAaitc*;).  .■  Much  Ado,  i.  X, 

5.  Hitherto ;  up  to  this  time ;  so  long ;  si 
far. 

"  The  dukedom  yet  unbowed." 

Shakesp,  :  Tempest,  L  2. 

6.  At  or  before  some  future  time  ;  before  al 
is  done  or  finished  ;  in  time  ;  eventually. 

"  Hell  be  hanged  yet."— Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  1, 

*  7.  At  or  in  the  present  time  or  juncture 
before  something  else  ;  now. 

8.  Though  the  case  be  such ;  still ;  never 
theless  ;  for  all  that. 

"  I  shall  miss  thee,  but  yet  thou  ehalt  have  freedom. 
Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

*  9.  Apparently  =  though. 

"  I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  conference.' 
Shakesp. :  As  Foit  Like  It,  i.  2 

10.  At  least ;  if  nothing  else. 

"  If  not  divine,  yet  let  her  be  a  principality.* 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oentlerien,  iL  4, 

B.  As  conj. :  Nevertheless,  notwtthstand- 
ing,  still. 

"  Yet  I  say  imto  ynu,  That  even  Solomon  .  .  .  wai 
nut  arrayed  like  one  of  ihese."— Matthew  vi.  29 

II  1.  As  yet : 

(1)  Up  to  this  time  ;  before  this. 

"  Hast  thou  as  yet  conferred  with  Margery  Jom 
A^ini'— Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  3. 

(2)  Still ;  now  as  fonuerly. 

"  I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  apreadlog:  flower," 

Shakesp.:  Complaint, li. 

2.  Nor  yet:  Nor  even. 

3.  Not  yet,  yet  not :  Not  up  to  the  preseL. 
time  ;  not  so  soon  as  now. 

"  His  powers  are  pet  not  ready." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V..  IIL  8. 

4.  Used  in  compounds  in  the  poetic  style 
with  particiides  to  denote  continuance  of  the 
aetiou,  or  state,  or  as  equivalent  to  still ;  as 
j/eMoved,  ye^-remembered,  tSw. 

*  yet-en,  j:'a.  par.     [Get,  v.] 

yeth'-er,  v.t.    [Prov.  Eng.  yea(A^r  =  a  flexible 
twig,]    To  beat.     (Scotch.) 

yett,  s.     [Gate.]    (Scotch.) 

*yeve,  •  yeven,  v.t.    [Give.] 

*  yev-en,  pa.  par.    [Give.] 

yev'-er-ing,   yeth-er-ing,  pr.par.  &  a 
[Yether.] 

yevering-bells,  s.  pi 

Bot. :  Pyrola  secunda. 

*  yew  (ew  as  u),  (l).  *  yewe,  s.    [Ewe.] 

yew  (ew  as  u),  (2),  *  eugh,  *  ew,  *  ewe, 
"yeugh,  *yowe,  *yugh,  s.  &  a.     [A.s 

iw,  iuu;  cog.  with  Dut.  yf;  Icel.  pr;  O.  H, 
Ger.  iwa;  Ger.  eibe.  Probably  of  Celtic  origin ; 
cf.  Ir.  iubhar  =  a  yew;  Gael,  uibhar,  ivghar 
=  a  yew-tree,  a  bow  ;  WeL  yw,  ywen;  Com. 
hivin  ;  Bret,  ivin,  iviiun.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  A  bow. 

"  Tubal  with  hi«  y«us 
And  ready  quiver  did  a  boar  pursue.' 

Sylvester :  ffandte  Crafts,  1M. 

II.  Bot. :  The  genus  Taxus.  spec.  Taxus  hac- 
cata,  under  which  Sir  J.  Hooker  places  its 
six  supposed  species.  An  evergreen  with 
spreading  branches,  linear  acute  leaves  more 


f&te,  f&t,  f^re,  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel«  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pSt, 
or,  wore.  WQlf.  work,  who.  son ;  mnte,  cub,  cure,  ujiite,  cur,  rule,  f^ ;  try,  S:^an.    se.ce^'e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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or  less  falcate  coriaceous.  shininR  above, 
paler  be!ow,  arranged  iu  two  ranks.  Male 
catkins  yellow,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inoli 
long  ;  females  minute  ;  fr\iit  a  red  tnuciliij,'in- 
oua  drupe  or  berry  with  green  aeed.  It  is  in- 
digenous in  most  parts  of  Continental  Eun>pe 
and  in  tbo  Himalayas  0,000  to  10,0U0  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  being  in  the  last-naniej 
refrfons  a  much  loftier  tree  than  in  England. 
The  sap-wood  of  the  yew  is  whit(%  tho 
heart-wood  red,  hnrd,  close-grained ,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  line  polish.  It  weighs  fifty-nmo 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  prized  iu 
Burope  by  cabinet  makers,  and  was  formerly 


much  used  in  England,  as  it  still  is  in  the 
Himalayas,  for  bow-making,  being  very  tough. 
In  3omo  parts  of  the  Khasia  hills  in  Nepaul  tho 
yew  is  deemed  sacred,  and  its  wood  is  burnt 
as  incense.  In  Tibet  a  viscous  exudation  from 
it,  mixed  with  other  gums,  is  similarly  em- 
ployed. A  red  dye  is  made  from  the  tree  in 
the  Bliutia  country.  Bentley  and  Trinien 
state  that  the  leaves  and  young  branches  in 
all  circumstances  act  as  a  narcotico-acrid 
poison  on  liuman  beings,  horses,  and  cows ; 
that  the  seed  of  tlie  fruit  is  poisonous,  but 
that  the  pulp  surrounding  it  is  not  so.  The 
bark  is  used  in  Kunawar  as  a  substitute  for 
tea,  or  is  mixed  with  tea-leaves.  Tlse  yew  is 
not  used  medicinally  in  England.  In  India 
its  leaves  and  fruit,  which  somewhat  resemble 
digitalis  in  their  effects,  liave  been  employed 
as  a  lithic  in  calculus,  and  as  an  antispasmo- 
dic in  epilepsy  and  convulsions.  Tliere  is  an 
advantage  in  yew  over  digitalis— that  the 
former  does  not  accumulate  in  the  system 
like  the  latter.  The  yew  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (  T.  canadensis)  is  a  much  huiuMer 
tree  than  the  species  above  described,  which  is 
occasionally  of  great  size,  an  example  being 
formerly  shown  of  56  feet  in  circumference. 
The  Japan  Yew  is  cf  another  genus,  Pedocarpus. 
P.  mici/er  is  a  lufty  tree  of  northern  Japan 
and  Nepaul,  whose  seed  yields  a  culinary  oil. 
There  are  other  species  of  Pedocarpus  in  Asia, 
Australia,  Chili,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :   Pertaining  or  relating  to  yew- 
trees  ;  made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew-tree. 

*  yew-bOW»  s.     a  shooting  bow  made  of 
yew,  much  used  formerly  by  English  bowmen. 

yew-brlmmle,  s. 

Bot. :  Rosa  caiiina.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 
yew-tree,  s.    a  yew  Oi-v.). 

"  When  Francis  uttered  to  tbe  maiil 
His  Isflt  words  in  the  yew-tree  sh.ide." 

WortUwirth:   White  Doe,  \v. 

yew  (ew  as  u),  vA.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
rise,  as  scum  on  the  brine  in  boiling  at  the 
salt-works. 

•  yew'-on  (ew  as  ii),  a.   [Eng.  yew  (2),  a, ;  -eTi.] 

Made  of  tlie  wood  of  yew.     [Eoohen.] 

*  yex,  s.     [Yex,  v.]    a  hiccough,  a  hiccup. 

"Tlify    dij   atfty    tiie   excessive   yex  or  hocket." — P. 
Holland:  I'liny.  Ijk.  xxvU..  cli.  V. 

•yex,  *yeske,  'yesk-en,  "yex-en, 
•yisk,  •yox-en,  •jryx-yn,  v.i.  [A.8. 
gisviiin  :=io  s(.ib,  to  sigli  ;  giosca,  giossa—ii 
sobbing;  cf.  Lat.  hisco,  hiasco^  to  yawn,  to 
gape  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  glen  =  to  yawn  (q.v.)O  To 
hiccough  or  hiccup. 

"  He  yoxfth,  luid  lie  spaketh  thurgh  the  nose, 
As  be  were  on  the  iittAkke,  or  on  the  puae." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  4,160 

Yez-de-^r-di-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Yc'zdcgird  HI.,  who  gave  his 
name  to  an  era,  dating  from  his  accession  to 
the  Persian  throne,  June  10,  a.d.  632. 


Y6a'-I-di.  Yez-i-doe.  s.    [Persian,  ic.) 

Conij'.tr.  Relig.  (PL):  A  sect  of  rehpionists 
wlio,  while  admitting  that  God  is  supreme, 
yet  believe  the  devil  to  be  a  nughty  angel 
deserving  of  worship.  Probably  they  were 
orighially  Zoroastrians,  whose  faith  became 
jiartly  modified  by  the  Christians  and  Muliaiii- 
madans  with  whom  they  nltimnt-ely  came  iu 
contact.  They  live  near  tho  Kuphrates,  and 
were  ^-islted  by  Mr.  Ijiyard  iu  1S41. 

*y-fore,  adv.      (A.8.   gr^t'ra  =  a  companion.] 
Together  ;  iu  company  or  union. 

'*  O  ffootUy  ftolden  chayne.  wht-rewlth  a^tre 
The  vertuflB  linked  iire  in  Imt-ly  wizf  " 

&pfmt'r:  y.  U;  L  Ix.  I. 

*y-herd.  a.     (Pref.  j/-,  and  Mid.  Kng.  her  = 
liair.)    Hairy  ;  covered  with  hair. 

*  y-holde,  ixi.  par.    [Hold,  v.] 

yield.  •  yeeld, "  yelde  (pa.  t.  *  yeld^  *  yehkd, 
'  yclte,  yieldfd ;  pa.  par.  *  yetded,  yielded, 
*  yolde,  *  yolden,  *  yoldun),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
gieUlaii,  geldaii,  piWauCpa.  t  geald,  pi.  guidon, 
pa.  par.  golden);  cogn.  with  Dut.  gelden ; 
IceL  gjal'da  (pa.  t.  g(dt,  pa.  par.  goldinn) : 
Dan.  gielde;  Sw.  gdlla(ioT  yiUda)  =  to  be  of 
conse(iuenee,  to  be  worth  ;  Ger.  gelten  =  to  bo 
worth  (pa.  t.  gaU,  pa.  par.  gegoUen);  Goth. 
gildaiXt  in  compounds  fra-gildan,  us-gildan  = 
to  pay  back.  From  the  same  root  come  guild 
and  guilt.] 
A,  Transitive : 

*  1,  To  resign,  to  submit,  to  acknowledge. 

"  Gliidly,  air.  at  your  biddiug 
I  woU  me  j/eidfl  in  all  thing." 

Jiom.  of  the  lUtB. 

*  2.  To  pay,  to  recompense,  to  reward  ;  to 
make  return  to, 

"  The  gods  yield  you  for  't." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  iv.  3. 

U  Formerly  the  phra.se  God  yield  you.'  = 
God  reward  you  I  was  in  common  use  in  col- 
loquial language,  much  as  we  use  "God  bless 
you  1 "  and  Ixence  became  corrupted  into 
various  forms,  as,  God  ield  you^  God  ild  yoii, 
God  diUi  you.     [Godild.] 

3.  To  give  in  return  or  by  way  of  recom- 
pense ;  to  produce,  as  a  return  or  reward  for 
labour  expended,  capital  invested,  or  the 
like. 

"  \VTieu  thou  tilleat  the  ground,  it  Bhali  not  hence- 
forth yield  uuto  thee  her  Btreugth."— ffent'ii*  Iv.  12. 

*  4.  To  bear,  to  bring  forth. 

"  She  waa  yielded  there," 

ShaAtsp.  :  Perictet.  v.  8, 

*5,  To  give  out  ;  to  bear;  to  furnish  or 
produce  generally. 

"The  wilderiiesB  yieldeth  food  for  them  and  their 
cattlf." — Job  X3tlv,  6. 

6.  To  afford,  to  offer,  to  give,  to  present,  to 
supply. 

"  The  enitb  can  yield  me  but  a  commou  grave." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  81. 

7.  To  afford,  to  confer,  to  grant. 

"CLinie,  sir,  leave  me  your  Bnatches,  and  yield  me 
a  direct  anaver."— Shakesp. .'  Measure  /or  Meusure, 
Iv.  2. 

8.  To  grant,  to  allow ;  to  admit  the  force, 
justice,  or  trutli  of;  to  concede. 


•9.  To  deliver,  to  exhibit,  to  declare, 

"  The  reasonB  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield." 

Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  iil.  1. 

10.  To  emit,  to  give  up. 

"  Graves,  yawn  and  yield  your  dead." 

Shakegp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  8. 

1[  Hence,  such  phra.ses  as,  To  yield  up  the 
ghost,  To  yield  the  breath  =  to  die. 

"  He  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded 
up  the  •fhoif."—QeneiU  xlix.  aJ. 

11.  To  give  up  as  to  a  superior  power  or 
authority  ;  to  quit  or  resign  possession  of,  as 
througli  comi'ulsion,  necessity,  or  the  like  ; 
to  .surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  resign.  (Fre- 
quently with  lip.) 

"  Therefore  great  king. 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  merer." 
Shakesp.:  Uenry  I'.,  Ill,  s. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  way,  as  to  superior  force,  power, 
or  authority  ;  to  submit,  as  to  a  conqueror  or 
superior  ;  to  succumb,  to  surrender. 

"  But  Hercules  himself  mu»t  >/ield  bi  odds 
And  iiiiiny  strokes,  though  with  a.  little  axe, 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timberd  oak.' 

Shakefp.  :  3  Uenry  17..  11    1. 

2.  To  give  place,  as  inferior  in  rank,  quality, 
position,  or  exceile;.ce. 

"  Let  York  be  regent,  I  will  yMd  to  him." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Ileiiry  VI.,  I.  5. 

3.  To  give  way  in  a  moral  sense,  as  to  en- 


treaty, argument,  a  request,  or  the  like;  to 

submit,  to  comply,  to  assi'tit,  not  te  oppOHe. 

"  Yuu  thnll  uut  ny,  I  yield,  being  ■tlniit." 

Bhakeip.  :  VynUteUne.  U.  L 

4.  To  give  a  return  or  produce  ;   to  bear 

fruit,  or  tho  like. 

"  The  crup  la  \arlAbIe.  and  iloe«  oat  yi^d  kI  all  w«ll, 
itccoTiling  to  tho  riunntttyuf  atmw,  which  !•  unoau- 
ally  Urgci."— /^i«t<i,  Oct  3.  Uia&. 

yield,  "yeeld, ».    [Yikld,  v.]    That  which  is 
yielded   it  piuituced  ;  amount  yielded  ;  pro- 
duct, return  ;  aj'pliud  especially  to  products 
resulting  from  growth  or  cultivation. 
"  Cunitaiitly 
A  goodly  yeeld  of  fruit  doth  bring."        BaeoR:  A.L 

*  yield' -%-ble-ne88,  «.  [Eng.  yield;  -abltt 
-71^55.)    A  disjioaition  to  yield  or  comply. 

"  The  fourth  dls[>o8ltioo  for  peaoe— mii  yieldableneu 
upon  Bl^ht  of  clearer  truths.  —By.  Hall:  The  Peace- 
maker, i  13. 

*  yield'-anoe,    *yeeld-anoe»  t.     [Eng. 

yield,  V. ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  yielding  or  producing. 

"  How  sliould  tlio  com,  wine,  oil,  )>e  luul  without 
the  yieldanco  of  tbe  eaiih7"—Bp.  Hall:  Seasonable 
SermoTit. 

2.  The  act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  allow- 
ing. 

"  One  or  both  of  thoao  must  of  necossity  be  Im- 
idled  Iu  auch  &  yieldanco."— South  :  Sermons,  vol.  v., 

IQT.   12. 

yleld'-er.  •  yeeld-er,  5.  [Eng.  yield,  v.; 
-er.]    One  who  yields,  submits,  or  gives  way, 

*'  I  waa  not  born  a  yielder.  thou  imiuil  Seyf 

Skakesp.  :  1  llenry  IV.,  V,  8. 

yleld'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Yield,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  ^3  adj. :  Ready  or  inclined  to  submit, 
comply,  yield,  or  give  way;  pliable,  soft, 
compliant 

"A  yielding  temper,  which  will  be  wronged  or 
baffled.  —A'aWiewe/r. 

C  As  s^ihst. :  Tho  act  of  one  who  or  that 
which  yields  ;  production,  produce,  compli- 
ance, assent. 

"  Immaculate  and  spotless  Is  my  nilnd  ; 
That  was  not  forc'il ;  but  never  wait  lnollu*d 
To  accessory  yi(ldin</i." 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  <if  Lucrece,  l,0fi8. 

*  yleld'-ing-ljr,  ^dv.  [Eng.  yielding;  -ly.} 
in  a  yielding  manner;  witli  compliance,  or 
assent. 

"  yield'-lhg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  yielding;  '7iess.] 
Tlir  i|ualily  or  state  of  being  yielding;  dis- 
],)usition  to  yield,  comply,  or  assent. 

"  The  ahallownesfl  of  the  socket  nt  the  shoulder,  and 
the  yieldingness  <A  the  cartilagiuoua  substauce."— 
Paley :  .S'atural  Theology,  ch.  vlil. 

*  3rleld'-less.  a.  [Eng.  yi^ld ;  -Jess.]  Un 
yielding,  dauntless. 

"  She  should  have  held  the  battle  to  the  last. 
Undaunted,  yieidieae.  Qrm,  and  died  or  conquer'd." 
A'(/u>«  ;  Ulyuaa,  IIL 

ytU,  s.     [Ale.]    (Scotch.) 

yin,  s.  or  a.     [One.]    (Scotch.) 

ytnce,  adv.    [Once.]    (Scotch.) 

yird,  s.    [Earth.]    (Scotch.) 

yirU,  v.t.  &  i.    [Yerk,  v.] 

-yl.  -yl»  ^ff-  [G'"-  ^^V  (hule)  =  matter,  as  a 
principle  of  being.] 

Vhem. :  A  suffix  used  by  Liebig  anil  Wohler 
to  denote  derivation  from.  Tlius,  from  ben- 
zoin is  derived  henzyl ;  from  ether,  ethyl,  &c 

y  lev'-el,  s.  [Eng.  y,  from  tho  shape  of  the 
supports,  and  level,  s.]    [Wye.] 

Surv. :  An  instrument  for  measuring  dis- 
tance and  altitude.     (Simmonds.) 

*  y-liche,  *  y-llke,  a,  &,  adv.  [A^S.  gelic^ 
like,  gelicc  =  alike,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  resembling,  equal. 

B.  Asoilv.:  Alike,  equally. 

"  ylke,  a.  or  pron.    [A.S.  ylc,  xlc.] 

1.  Tliat,  the  same.     [Ilk.] 

2.  Each. 

y  motlL,  s.  [The  letter  y,  and  Eng.  moth.] 
Entoni. :  Various  species  of  the  genus  Pla- 
sia  (q.v.).  They  are  so  called  because  they 
have  on  each  of  their  wings  a  mark  like  a 
capital  Y.  The  Plain  Golden  Y  is  Plusia 
iota,  its  fore  wings  are  rosy  gray  ;  the  Beauti- 
ful Golden  Y  is  /*.  pukhriiui ;  the  fore  winga 
are  purplish  gray ;  the  Silver  Y,  P.  gamma. 


Ooil,  b^ ;  p^t,  j6^\ ;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hi2i,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  ain,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^cist.    -ing, 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -^on  ==  ^y-**""     -clous,  -tious.  -oiou*  =  ahiia.   -ble,  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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called  »)B0  the  Gamma  Moth,  has  the  fore 
wings  violet  gray,  clouded  with  darli  gray. 
It  is  abundaut  everywhere,  the  cateri'illar 
feeding  on  various  low  plauts.  The  Scarce 
Silver  Y,  P.  inUrrogcAionis^  has  the  fore 
wings  bluish  gray. 

•  ympt,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Imp,  r.l 

•  y-nough,  *  y-now,  adv.    [Enoooh.) 

•  yoate,  v.t.    [Yote.] 
•yooh-el,  s.     [Yokel.] 

•  yode,  *  yod,  prel.  of  f.  [A.S.  code  =  went, 
pi.  eodon.]    [Yede.]    Went. 

"  Well  weened  he  that  faireflt  Florimell 
It  waa  with  whom  Ua  compauy  he  wode. 

Spcnter:  F.  li..  111.  »U1.  19. 

yo'-del,  yo'-dle,  v.t.  or  i.  [Ger.  Swiss.]  To 
sing  "or  utter  a  sound,  peculiar  to  the  Swiss 
and  Tyrolese  mountaineers,  by  suddenly 
changing  from  the  natural  voice  to  the  fal- 
setto. 

"  The  yodelUt  began  to  play  once  more,  and  con. 
tinned  to  yxlet  until  the  tbunder  died  away  In  the 
dlBtAUCe."— Z>e(roj(  Free  Preu,  Nov.  7.  188S. 

yo'-del,  yo'-dle,  s.  [Yodel,  v.]  A  sound  or 
tune"  peculiar  to  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
muuiitaineers. 

•■  The  yodelist  waa  one  of  those  fellows  who  doesii;t 
know  enough  to  get  in  out  of  the  wet— he  yodeled  hia 
plaintive  ]lodel  right  along.'  —Detroit  Free  Preti.  Nov. 
7.  1885. 

yo'-del-ist,  s.  [Eng.  yodel,  v. ;  -tsf.]  One 
who  yodels.    (See  extract  under  Yodel,  s.) 

Y6'-ga,  s.  [Sans.  =  union,  fitness,  spiritual 
abstraction.] 

Hindoo  PIdlos.:  One  of  the  six  Darsanae, 
i.e.,  schools  or  systems  of  Brahmanical  Pliilo- 
sopby,  that  of  Patanjali,  the  essence  of  which 
is  meditation.  It  believes  in  a  primordial 
»oul  which  has  had  existence  from  an  earlier 
period  than  primeval  matter,  and  holds  tliat 
from  the  two  arose  the  spirit  of  life  (Maha- 
natma).  Theoretically  at  least,  its  devotees 
can  acquire  even  in  this  world  entire  command 
over  elementary  matter  by  certain  ascetic 
practices,  such  as  long  continued  suppression 
of  the  respiration,  inhaling  and  exhaling  the 
breath  in  a  particular  manner,  sitting  in 
eighty-four  attitudes,  fixing  the  eyes  on  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  and  endeavouring,  by  the 
force  of  mental  abstraction,  to  unite  them- 
selves with  the  vital  spirit  which  pervades  all 
nature  and  is  identical  with  Siva.  When  this 
mystic  union  is  etfected,  the  Yogi  can  make 
himself  lighter  tlian  the  liglitest,  or  heavier 
than  the  heaviest  substance,  or  as  small  or  as 
large  as  he  pleases  ;  he  can  traverse  all  space, 
can  become  invisible,  can  equally  know  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  can 
animate  any  dead  body  by  transferring  to  it 
his  own  spirit ;  Anally  he  becomes  united 
with  Siva,  and  is  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
undergoing  further  transmigrations.     [Yooi.] 

yo'-gi,  yo'-gln,  ».      fSans.,  &c.,  from  Yoga 

(q.v.).] 

Brtdimanism  (,Pl.) :  The  Yogis  are  a  Saiva- 
vlte  sect,  founded  by  Goraknatlia.  They 
profess  to  be  descendants  of  men  who,  by  the 
practice  of  Yoga  (q.v.),  obtained  power  of 
effecting  supernatural  results.  They  go  about 
India  as  fortune-tellers  and  conjurers.  They 
have  a  temple  at  Gorakhpore,  and  trace!  of 
the  order  exist  at  Peshawur. 

yo'-iok,  yo'-icks,  s.  [From  the  sound  made.] 
An  old  hunting  cry. 

yo'-iok,  v.t.    [YoicK,  5.]    To  cheer  or  urge  on 
with  a  yoick. 

"  Hounds  were  barely  yoick*d  Into  It  at  one  side 
when  a  fox  waa  UlUed  away."— /'is^  Jan.  33,  18S«. 

yd'-j£Ui,  «.  [Sansc.  yojana,  from  yuj  =  to 
joinT]  In  Hindustan,  a  measure  of  distance 
varying  in  different  places  from  four  to  ten 
miles,  but  generally  reckoned  aa  equivalent 
to  five  miles. 
yoke,  *  yocke,  *  yok,  s.  [A.S.  geoc,  gioc, 
ioc  =  &  yoke;  cogn.  with  Dut.  jufc;  Icel.  ofc; 
Dan.  aag:  Sw.  ok:  Goth,  juk :  O.  H.  Ger. 
j6h ;  Ger.  jock ;  Wei.  iaii ;  Lat.  jagum  ; 
(whence  Ital.  giego;  Sp.  yogo;  Fr.  joug) ; 
Russ.  150;  Lith.  jungas;  Or.  ixj-iiv  (zugon); 
Sansc.  yuga  —  a  yoke,  pair,  couple  ;  from  the 
same  root  as  Lat.  jungo  =  to  join  ;  Gr.  ^evyw- 
III  (zeugmimi)  =  Eng.  join  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  bar  which  connects  two  of  a  kind. 


usually  ;  as,  the  ox-yoAre,  fastened  by  bows  on 
the  necks  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  or  by  thongs  to 
the  horns  or  foreheads  of  the  oxen  in  some 
countries.  An  old  contrivance  by  which 
pairs  of  draught  animals,  especially  oxen, 
were  fastened  together.  It  generally  consists 
of  a  piece  of  timber  hollowed  or  made  curving 
near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows  for  re- 
ceiving the  necks  of  the  oxen,  by  which 
means  two  are  connected  for  drawing.  From 
a  ring  or  hook  in  the  bow  a  chain  extends  to 
the  thing  to  be  drawn,  or  to  the  yoke  of 
another  pair  of  oxen  behind. 

"A  red  heifer  on  which  never  came  pote."~yumb. 
xlx.  2. 

(2)  Hence  applied  to  anything  resembling  a 
yoke  :  as^ 

(o)  The  neck-yoke,  by  which  the  fore  end 
of  the  tongue  is  suspended  from  the  hames  or 
collars  of  a  span  of  horses. 

(6)  A  frame  to  fit  the  shoulders  and  neck 
of  a  person,  and  support  a  couple  of  buckets 
suspended  from  the  ends  of  the  yoke. 

(c)  A  cross-bar  or  curved  piece  from  which 
a  bell  is  suspended  for  ringing  it. 

(rf)  Devices  to  be  attached  to  breachy 
animals,  to  prevent  their  crawling  or  break- 
ing through  or  jumping  over  fences,  are  some- 
times called  yokes. 

(e)  A  branching  coupling  section,  connect- 
ing two  pipes  witli  a  single  one,  as  the  hot 
and  cold  water  pipes,  with  a  single  pipe  for  a 
shower-bath. 

(/)  A  head-frame  of  a  grain-elevator,  where 
the  belt  passes  over  the  upper  drum  and  its 
cups  discharge  into  the  descending  chute. 

(5)  A  form  of  carriage  cUp  which  straddles 
the  parts,  and  is  tightened  by  nuts  beneath 
the  plate. 

(3)  Something  which  couples,  connects,  or 
binds  together  ;  a  bond,  a  link,  a  tie. 

"  Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  i/oke  of  love." 

Hhakesp. :  Merchant  0/  Kenice.  111.  ». 

(4)  A  pair  of  draught  animals,  especially 
oxen,  yoked  together. 

"A  half  acre  of  laud,  which  a  yofaj  of  oxen  might 
plough."—!  Samuel  xlv.  14. 

(6)  As  much  land  as  might  be  ploughed  by 
a  yoke  of  oxen  in  a  day  ;  hence,  as  muuh 
work  generally  as  is  done  at  a  stretch  ;  also, 
a  portion  of  the  working-day,  as  from  meal- 
time to  meal-time,  during  which  work  is  un- 
interruptedly carried  on. 

(6)  Two  upright  spears  with  a  third  crossing 
them  at  the  top  for  vanquished  enemies  to 
pass  under.  In  b.c.  328  the  Samnites  are  said 
to  have  compelled  the  Romans  literally  to  pass 
under  such  a  yoke  as  a  badge  of  servitude. 
The  Komans,  having  afterwards  vanquished 
them,  treated  thein  similarly,  B.C.  30"  and  294. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  as  an  emblem  of  servitude, 
slavery,  and  sometimes  of  sufferance  or  sub- 
mission generally. 

'■  Take  ye  me  my  yot  on  you,  and  leme  ye  of  me.  "— 

Wuclife .-  Matthew  xi. 

n.  Naut. :  A  bar  attached  to  the  rudder- 
head  and  projecting  in  each  direction  side- 
ways ;  to  its  ends  are  attached  the  steering- 
ropes  or  yoke-lines,  which  are  handled  by  the 
coxswain  or  steersman,  or  pass  to  the  drum 
on  the  axis  of  the  steering-wheel.  The  yoke 
is  principally  used  in  rowing-boats. 

yoke-arbor,     : 

Mach. :  A  form  of  double  journal-box  for 
pulley-spindles,  in  which  a  curved  branch 
extending  from  one  bearing  to  the  other  on 
each  side  of  the  pulley  serves  to  protect  the 
belt  from  being  chafed  or  otherwise  injured. 

yoke-elm,  s- 

Bot. :  The  Hornbeam,  Carpinut  Betulus. 
80  called  because  yokes  are  made  of  the  wood. 

•yoke-fellow,  s.  One  associated  with 
another  in  labour,  a  task,  undertaking,  or  the 
like  ;  one  connected  with  another  by  some 
tie  or  bond ;  a  companion,  an  associate,  a 
mate,  a  partner. 

"  t'oke.feUoiei  were  they  long  and  well  approved  ." 
n'ordjworth ;  Ezcur*ton,  bit.  viL 

yoke-line,  yoke-rope,  s.  [Y^oke,  j.,  ll.] 
•yoke-mate,  s.    A  yokefellow  (q.v.). 

"  Before  Toulon  thy  mk*-mate  lies, 
Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  sighs. 

Stepney.    [Todi.) 

yoke,  'yoak,  *yok-eii,  v.t.  &  i.    [Y'oke,  «.] 
Ai  Transitive : 

I.  LiX.  :  To  join  in  a  yoke ;  to  unite  by  a 
yoke  ;  to  put  a  yoke  on. 


XL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  couple  ;  to  join  together. 

"  Caeaiua,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb." 

Shaketii. :  Julius  Catar,  Iv.  & 

*  2.  To  enslave  ;  to  bring  into  bondage  or 
servitude. 

"  These  are  the  arms 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebeilioiia  neckt." 

Shakeeif.     Henry  V.,  it.  t> 

*  3.  To  oppress. 

"  Then  were  they  ynak'd  with  garrisons,  and  the 
Iflacea  consecrate  to  their  bloodie  superBtltlons  de- 
Btloi'd."—Mitton  :  Sitt.  0/  England,  bk,  it 

*  4.  To  restrain,  to  confine. 

"The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 
The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke." 

Butter:  Budittrtu.    [Todd.) 

*  B,  Intram. :  To  join  ;  to  be  coupled  ;  to 
unite. 

"  "Pis  a  proper  calling, 
And  well  beseems  her  years;  who  would  she  yoke  ■wii\\V 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  nulc  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  L 

yoke-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Rokeaqe.] 

yok' -el,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  goke  =  3L  fool.  (Of. 
Icel."  gaukr  =  a  cuckoo  ;  Low  Scotch  gowk  = 
a  cuckoo,  a  fool.)  Skeat  thinks  that  yokel 
represents  an  unrecorded  A.S.  geacol  = 
cuckoo-like,  foolish,  from  giac  =  a  cuckoo.] 
A  rustic,  a  countryman  ;  a  country  lout  or 
bumpkin. 

"Thou  art  uot  altogether  the  clumay  yokel  and  the 

clod    I    took   thee    ioT."—Blackmorc :   Lorna  lioone. 

ch.  il. 

f  Also  used  adjectively  =  boorish,  loutish, 
rustic. 

yoke' -let,  s.  [Eng.  yoke,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff.  -let, 
from  its  being  worked  by  a  single  yoke  of 
oxen.)    A  small  farm.     (Prov.) 

yok'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Yoke,  v.) 

A,  &.  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  partit:ip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  ; 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  a  yoke  on ;  the  act  of 
joining  or  uniting  with  a  yoke. 

2.  As  much  work  as  is  done  by  draught 
animals  at  one  time,  whether  it  be  by  cart  or 
plough  ;  hence,  generally,  as  much  work  as 
is  done  at  a  stretch.     {Scotch.) 

II.  Mining  (PL) :  Pieces  of  wood  used  for 
designating  possession. 

yok'-sun,  s.    [Etjin.  doubtful.] 
Bot.  :  Arundinaria  Hookeriana. 

'  yok'-y,  a.  [Eng.  yok(e),  s.  ;  -y.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  yoke. 

"Their  manes  .  .  .  fell  through  the  yoky  sphere." 
Chapman  :  Sotner  ;  Iliad  xviL  382. 

•yold,  'yolden,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  r. 
[Yield,  v.] 

yolk  ((  silent),  yelk,  *  yelke,  "yolke,  ». 

[A.S.   geoleca,   gioleca  =  the  yolk  ;    lit.  =  the 
yellow  part,  from  geolu  =  yellow  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg.    [Eoo,  s.] 

"  she  layes  her  breasts  out  too.  like  to  poch'd  egg» 
That  had  the  yelks  suckt  out." 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :   Wife /or  a  Month,  it 

2.  The  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of 
sheep  which  renders  the  pile  soft  and  pliable. 

II.  Anat.  £  Bot. :  Vitellus  (q.v.). 

yolk-bag,  t  yolk-sac,  s. 

Compar.  Anat.:  The  sac  or  membranous  bag 
which  contains  the  yolk  or  vitellus.  It  is  an 
organised  and  vascular  covering,  formed  by 
the  extension  of  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm 
over  the  surface  of  the  yolk  within  the  ori- 
ginal vitelline  membrane.  In  man,  it  is  called 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  consists  originally 
of  all  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm.  In  fishes 
and  amphibia  these  are  retained  during  the 
whole  existence  of  the  animal.    (Quain.) 

ySn,  *yeon,  a.  k  adv.  [A.8.  gton  =  yon; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  enn  ;  Goth,  jains  =  yon, 
that;  M.  H.  Ger.  gener  =  yon,  that;  Ger. 
jener.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That,  those  yonder ;  referring 
to  an  object  or  objects  at  a  distance,  but 
within  view.    (Now  chiefly  used  in  the  poetic 

styls-)  ..  „      , 

To  reform 

Ton  ftowerr  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  626. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  or  at  that  (more  or  less) 
distant  place ;  yonder. 

"  Ten.  methlnka  he  stands." 

Shakesp.  r  Richard  II.,  111.  a 


f&te,  fSt,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fill,  tothor;   we,  wet,  here,  oam?l.  Her,  there 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son;  mat^  oub,  ciire.  qnlte,  cur.  rule,  foU;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  aim,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdU 
Syrian.    »,  ob  =  •;  oy  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


yond— youngster 
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*yo&d,  adv.  &  a.  [A.S.  geond  (adv.  &  prep.) ; 
Guth.  jaind  =  there  (adv.).]     LBkyond.] 

A.  adv. :  Youder ;  over  there. 

"  rond  *t  thftt  Mon*  kxuk'ra." —SJ%ak*ip. :  AlTg  W0tt. 
Lil.  s. 

B,  As  adj. :  Over  there  ;  yonder. 

"  Do  not  m»n7  roe  to  yond  fool."— Ma*«#j>.  -■  M*rry 
Wif44.  lit.  4. 

*  ydnd,  a,  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  connected 
with  yond,  adv.,  in  the  sense  of  through,  ex- 
travagant, or  the  like.]     Mad,  furious. 

"  Floiiinel  fled  from  that  monster  yond." 

3p«nter:  f.  (i  .III.  vlL  2«, 

ydnd'-ep,  a.  b  adv.  (From  yond;  cf.  Goth. 
juindre  =  there,  yonder.] 

A.  Aaadj.  :  Being  ata  distance,  but  within 
vifW,  or  08  conceived  within  view;  that  or 
ttiitse,  referring  to  persons  or  things  within 
view  ;  yon. 

"  Which  If  ye  plwue,  to  pandwcnstXe  tunie  your  g»t«." 
SpfKier     F.  Q  .  III.  vill.  51. 

B.  As  adv. :  At  or  in  tliat  (more  or  lesa 
distant)  place ;  over  there  ;  yon. 

"  ronder  Is  the  Muue, 
In  which  my  lord  my  lle^e  doth  luckleu  lie. 
Thrall  to  the  giant's  hateful  tyrauiile." 

Spentffr:  F.  ii.,  1.  vlll.  i 

*  yong-hede,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  yonff  =  young, 
and  hede  =  head.]    Youth. 

*  yongthi  5.  [Mid.  Eng.  yong  =  vouth  ;  -th.] 
Youth. 

*'  The  lusty  t/ongth  of  man's  might.'* 

aower:  C.  A.,  vl. 

yo'-ni,  s.  [Sans.,  Mahratto,  Ac  =  the  vulva, 
the  uterus,  origin.] 

Brahmanism:  The  female  power  in  nature, 
represented  by  an  oval,  also  called  yoni.  The 
Supreme  Being,  wishing  to  commence  crea- 
tion, divided  himself  into  two  parts,  one 
Brahma  (q.v.)  and  the  other  Nature  ;  from  the 
former  all  males,  from  the  latter  all  females 
originated.  But  the  female  is  regarded  as 
the  real  force  in  nature,  and  that  moat  de- 
serving of  worship.     [Sakta.] 

*  yon'-ker,  «.    [Younkeb.] 
yont,  adv.    [Yond.]    (Scotch.) 
yook,  yeuk,  v.t.    [Yuck,  v.\ 
yook.  yeuU,  s.    [Yuck,  $.} 

*  yoop,  s.  [Ononiatopoetic]  A  word  expres- 
sive of  a  hiccuping  or  sobbing  sound.  {Thack- 
eray.] 

yore,  adv.  [A.S.  gedra  =  formerly ;  orig.  gen. 
111.  of  gear  — a.  year.]  In  time  long  past;  long 
since ;  in  old  time.  (Now  only  used  in  the 
phrase  *  of  yore '  =  of  old  time  =  long  ago.) 

"  If  better  he  performed  in  days  of  j/ort^." 

Roue:  Lova  for  Love.    (Epilogue.) 

ydre'-dale,  s.    [Seedef.] 

Geog. :  A  dale  or  valley,  between  Askrigg 
and  Middleham,  Yorkshire,  through  which 
the  river  Ure  runs. 

Yoredale-serles  or  beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  The  name  giveu  by  Phillips  to  a 
series  of  beds  in  Yorkshire,  of  Mountain  Lime- 
stone age.  He  divided  them  into  (1)  an  Upper 
Limestone  belt,  consisting  of  alternations  of 
limestone,  often  cherty,  with  sandstones, 
shales,  and  coal-seams,  thickness,  80  to  300 
feet;  and  (2)  Flagstone  series,  consisting  of 
alternations  of  flagstones,  grits,  shales,  coal- 
seams,  and  a  few  beds  of  limestone,  thick- 
ness, 250  to  400  feet. 

yorl£,  v.t,  or  t.  [Yorker.]  In  cricket,  to  bowl 
with  a  yorker  (q.v.). 

york'-er.  s.  [Prob.  from  its  being  first  used 
by  a  Yorkshire  player.]  In  cricket,  a  ball 
bowled  so  as  to  pitch  very  close  up  to  the  bat. 

"...  waa  clean  bowled  In  playing  Ut«  at  a  yorltwr.* 
—Daily  Teieuraph,  July  1,  1885. 

York'-ist.  3.    [Eng.  York;  -is(.] 

Eng.  Hist.  (PI) :  The  adherents  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  King 
of  England.  Their  emblem  was  a  white  rose, 
[Rose,  s.,  %  (2).] 

York'-shire,  s.  [See  def.]  A  county  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Yorkshire-flags,  s.  pi.  Building  flags, 
of  Carboniferous  age,  brought  for  building 
purposes  from  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Roch- 
dale. They  readily  absorb  water,  and  are  apt 
to  flake  when  placed  in  damp  situations. 


Yorkaklre-foK,  Yorkshlre-wliltes, «. 

Hot.  :  liolciu  laitatus. 

Yorkshire -pit,  «.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
stunt'  used  for  polishing  marble,  as  also  en- 
gravtTs"  copper  plates. 

Yorkshire-pudding,  s.  A  batter-pud- 
ding baked  under  uuaL 

Yorkshire -saniole,  «. 

Bot. :  Pinguinila  vulgaris,  common  in  York* 
shire.  So  named  because  called  Sanicula  by 
Bauhin,  who  believed  it  to  have  healing  pro- 
perties. 

yor'-nut,  5.    [Dan.  jordnod  =  the  earthnut.] 
Bot.:    Bunium  fiexiiosinn.     Called   also  Ar- 
nut,  Yanmt.and  Yernut.  [Earthnuts,  2.  (2).] 

yote,  yoat,  v.f.  [A.S.  ge6tan=.to  pour;  cogn. 
with  Goth,  gititan ;  Ger.  piesseit  =  to  pour.] 
To  water  ;  to  pour  wati-r  on.    (Prov.) 

you,  pron.  [A.S.  e6u\  dat.  &  accua  of  ge  =  ye 
(q.v.).]  The  nominative  and  objective  of  thou. 
Although  it  is  strictly  applicable  only  t^>  two 
or  more  persons,  it  has  lung  been  commonly 
used  in  addressing  a  single  person,  instead  of 
thou  or  thei,  but  properly  with  a  plural  con- 
struction, as  you  are,  yoit  were.  It  was  for- 
merly used  even  by  goo<i  writers  with  a  sin- 
gular verb,  as  you  was,  but  this  is  now  con- 
sidered incorrect  and  vulgar.  It  is  frequently 
used  reflexively  for  yourself. 

"  Put  you  ill  your  best  array." 

Shaketp.  :  At  I'ou  Lik4  It.  X  1 

It  is  also  used  expletively  or  superfluously  : 

(1)  In  easy,  colloquial  or  idiomatic  phrase- 
ology as  a  kind  of  dative. 

"  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  a  BHckliig  doT*." — 
Shakeip.  :  Midsummer't  A'iyht't  Dream,  i.  2. 

(2)  Emphatically,  sportively,  or  reproach- 
fully, before  a  vocative. 

'■  You  madcap.'  8hake»p.  :  Two  Qtntl^men,  W.  S, 

(3)  When  you  is  used  both  before  and  after 
a  vocative,  there  is  an  increase  of  playfulness, 
reproachfulness,  tenderness,  or  vituperative 
force, 

•'  Tou  miuIoD,  youl' 

Shaktip.  :  Co^nedy  of  Errort,  It.  1 

^  You  is  also  used  indefinitely,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  or  they,  for  anyone,  people 
generally  ;  and  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  Fr. 
on,  Eng.  one. 

"  In  these  times  you  stMid  ou  dlstAoce."— MoAmp-  : 
Mtrry  \Yive»,  il.  L 

you,  S.    [Yu.] 

young,  "  yong,  •  yonge,  •  yoong, 
*younge,  '  yung,  o.  &  s.  [A.S.  geong, 
giung,  iung,  geng,  ging ;  cogn.  with  Dut.joH^; 
IceL  ungv,  jungv ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  ung ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  jwnc;  Ger.Jujiff;  Goth,  jw^gs  (for  juries) ; 
W'el.  ieuanc;  Lat  juvencus,  juvenis ;  Sansc. 
yuvan.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of  life  ; 
not  long  born  ;  not  having  arrived  at  maturity 
or  full  age;  not  old  (said  of  animals),  as  a 
young  man,  a  young  horse,  &c. 

2.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of 
growth. 

"  All  trees  that  hear  must  hare  au  oUy  fruit;  and 
young  trees  have  a  more  wat«ry  Juice,  aud  teas  con- 
cocted. ■— Ba  co «. 

3.  Being  in  the  first  or  early  stage  of 
existence  generally  ;  not  yet  far  advanced,  of 
long  duration,  or  of  lull  development. 

*'  His  years  but  ynung." 

Shakeip.  :  Tioo  Oentlem^n,  U.  4. 

4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  youth  ;  spent  or 
passed  during  youth  ;  youthful. 

"  Thy  younff  days," 

Shakop. :  Love'i  Labour't  Loit,  L  3. 

5.  Having  the  appearance  and  freshness  or 
vigour  of  youth  ;  youthful  in  appearance  or 
feeling;  vigorous;  fresh. 

6.  Having  little  experience;  ignorant,  raw, 
green,  inexperienced. 

"  We  are  yet  but  young  Indeed,' 

ahaJcetp. :  Macbeth,  III.  4. 

B.  As  sv.hst. :  The  offspring  of  au  animal 
collectively. 

"  Tifl  obserTahle  In  the  other,  that  creatures  less 
nsef ul,  or  by  their  voracity  pernicious,  have  couimouly 
(ewer  young.'— Derham :  Phytico-Thtology,  hit.  It., 
ch.  X. 

U  (1)  With  young  :  Pregnant ;  gravid. 

"  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  urith  young.' 
Shakap. :  3  Henry  VI,.  U.  i. 

(2)  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  : 
Societies:  An   Association,    inaugurated    In 


London,  June  fl,  1844,  the  founder  being  Mr. 
George  WiUiama.  U  had  for  its  onginal  object 
th*'  holding  of  religious  meetings  in  bouses 
of  businesa  in  the  centre  of  Loudon.  Mnny 
tijiiiilar  Bssociations  springing  up  and  becom- 
ing altllialcd  together,  a  General  Conference  of 
Didegatea  from  tlie  AcMociatioiis  of  Europe  and 
America  was  held  in  Paris  lu  August,  1855, 
and  the  fut  low  mg  Basia  of  Alliance  wa;t  agreed 
to:— 

"Thf>  Young  Mtn'i  Chrlitlan  Astoclatlona  seek 
to  uuito  tliuM  yuung  men  who  reffarding  the  L^rd 
jMUBChrlit  aj  ttielr  Ood  and  Bavlour,  according  to 
the  Uuly  .Mcrn>turf«.  deoira  to  bv  MU  dliclpitss  In  their 
docUint)  and  In  tXtvii  life,  and  to  aaiuclate  tholre(rort« 
for  the  exteuilon  of  Uls  kingdom  awuug  young  mea.' 

No  antagonism  is  intended  towards  the 
churches  ;  on  the  contrary,  thetie  associutioDS 

"consider  It  alike  their  privilege  and  thi^lr  UutT  to 
lead  young  uien  Into  the  lellowahlp  of  the  Uhurcbe^ 
and  under  the  InlUieuce  of  the  C'bnstlan  mlulitry." 

This  Association  soon  mad'^  ita  way  to  the 
UniK'd  SUitct*.  and  in  1851  branchca  were 
CBtaMislied  in  New  York,  Philadvlphin,  und 
Boston,  It  has  since  progre«M)il  greatly  in 
this  country,  and  jKiHseftBefe  large  and  fine 
buildings  in  Philadelphia,  New  Yo[k,  Hrouklyn, 
Ac,  in  which  are  gymnaBiums,  librarien,  read- 
ing and  lecture  room",  and  every  requisite  to 
make  Ihem  centres  vt  Christian  influence. 
There  waa  eaiil  to  be.  in  1888,  3.785  aMorjatiouB 
in  existence,  with  2ti7.or)"2  members.  01"  theee, 
l,:j40a88ociationH,with  152,721  menil-ein,  wore  in 
Ihfi  United  States ;  605  nHSuciations,  with  51,518 
members.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  073 
a«ociationB,  with  35,752  members,  in  Germany. 
(3)  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  : 
Societiea :  A  society  designed  to  afford  to 
young  women  beueflta  similar  to  those  con- 
ferred on  the  other  sei  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  It  was  founded  in 
1857  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Kinnaird,  and  has 
extended  to  the  United  States.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable membership. 

Young  A.nierioa,  «,  The  rising' 
generation  in  this  country;  als*)  its  character- 
istic notions  and  spirit;  Young  Americans 
collectively. 

Young  England,  *. 

Eng.  Hist.  :  A  small  party  of  young  aristo- 
crats, of  fashionable  tastes,  who,  during  the 
early  manhood  of  Mr.  Disraeli  (afterwards 
Lord  Beaconsfield),  sought  to  model  England 
according  to  their  Conservative  views.  It 
soon  passed  away,  and  the  name  fell  into 
disuse. 

•  young-oyed«  <t.  Ha\ing  the  fresh  look 
of  youtli. 

young-fUstlc,  ».    [Fustic,  2.] 

•  young'-er,  s.     [Eng.  young;  -er.]    A  young- 
ling ;  a  younker. 

yoting'-itsh.  a.  [Eng.  young  ; -ish.)  Somewhat 
young ;  rather  young. 

"  She  let  her  lecond  room  to  a  very  genteel  yuuugith 
man."— 7"ati«r. 

young'-ite,  s.     [After  John  Young,  of  Glas- 
gow ;  suff.  'it€  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  coarsely  crystalline  mineral,  appa- 
rently homogeneous.  Hardness,  60  ;  lustre, 
I'letallic.  ^mpoa. :  a  simple  sulphide  of 
lead  and  zinc,  with  varying  amounts  of  iron 
and  manganese. 

young' -ling,  •  yong-lyng,  ».  &  a.     [Eng. 

young  :  -ling.) 

A.  As  subst. :  An  animal  in  the  first  or  early 
stage  of  life  ;  a  young  person  ;  a  youngster. 

B.  Asatij.  :  Young;  youthful. 

"The  mountain  raven's  ynuugling  hrood." 

WortlMWorth  ;  The  Idle  Shepherd  BoyM, 

•  young' -iy»  •  yong-ly»  a.  k  adv.     [Eng. 

youmj ;  -ly.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Young  ;  youthful. 

•'  Berdlea.  with  a  yongly  fftce.' 

Uuu-er .'  0.  A.,  T. 

B.  As  adverb : 
1.  Early  in  life. 

"  How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  hhi  countTT." 
ahaketp.  :  Cori^anut,  U.  ft 

•  2.  Ignorantly  ;  weakly. 

yoilng'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  young;   -viu.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  young. 

young'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  young:  -ster.}   A  young 
person  ;  a  lad. 
^  Probably  introduced  about  the  time  of 


bSa.  b^ ;  p^t,  3^^1 ;  cat,  9011,  oborus,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go.  ^em ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^^lst.   pb  =  £ 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  ^h*".    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -flon  =  zhun.    -oious.  -tloua,  -slooa  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  ic  =  bel,  deL 
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Henry  VIII.  when  it  had  been  forgotten  that 
the  termination  -ster  was  originally  feminine 
only. 

"The  first  emmple  of  poungster  wh\ch  Richardson 
given  us  is  from  the  Spectal"r  \i<o.  32*].  If  It  exlste  at 
all  ill  our  earlier  litemture.  It  wilt  hardly  be  othcrwbe 
tiiau  H3  the  fem/ile  correlative  of  the  male  vnunker  or 
'yoiiker.'  a  word  of  constant  tecurrcuce.— Trench  : 
Hiigihh  Patt  A  Preunt.  p.  lia.     (Note.) 

•  youngth.  s.    [Eng.  young;  -th.]    Touth. 

"  The  luouruful  miiae  In  mirth  now  list  ue  mask, 
As  ohe  was  wout  in  yoxDigth  aud  Bummer  JayB," 

Spenser:  Shepherds  Cai«niier ;  November. 

•younk'-er,  •  yonk-er,  *  yoonk-er,  s. 

(Borrowed  from  Dut.  jnnker,  jonkheer,  from 
jort9  =  young,  and  heer~a.  lord,  sir,  gentle- 
man ;  O.  Dut.  jonck-heer^  joncker.)  A  young 
person  ;  a  lad  ;  a  youngster  ;  hence,  an  inex- 
perienced or  raw  person  or  youth. 

•■  Such  yonng  novices  and  yoonkers  aa  are  of  Iitte 

gone  thither."— B^oIinsAcii;  Conquett  qf  Ireland.    (Ep. 

Ded.J 

you-pon,  5.    [Yapon.] 

yoiir.  "  youre,  a.  [A.S.  e6wer,  genit.  of  g6  = 
y*f(q.v.);  O.  .Sax.  iuwar ;  Dut.  mrer ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  inwar ;  Ger.  ener.  Properly  the  posses- 
sive pronoun  of  the  second  person  plural,  but 
now  conmionly  used  like  yon,  either  as  sin- 
gular or  plural.]  Of  or  pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  you  :  as,  your  book,  yoitr  house,  &c. 

^  Like  you,  yoitr  is  used  indefinitely,  not 
with  reference  to  the  person  addressed,  but 
to  what  is  known  and  common ;  sometimes 
also  contemptuously. 

"  AU  your  writers  do  consent  that  Ipse  la  he." — 
ShaJuiep. .  Am  I'ou  Like  It,  v.  1. 

yoiir^f,  *  youres,  poss.  "pron.  [A.S.  edwres, 
genit,  sing,  masculine  and  neuter  of  e6wcr=- 
your  (q.v.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  you:  used 
with  reference  to  a  preceding  noun  :  as.  This 
book  is  mine,  that  is  yours. 
^  Used  substantively  = 

(1)  That  or  those  belonging  to  you ;  your 
property,  friends,  or  relations. 

"  Doth  turn  bis  h.ite  on  you  or  yours." 

Sfuikesp.  :  Richard  III.,  IL  1. 

(2)  Yours  trvlif,  yours  faithfully,  yours  to 
minynaiid,  &c.  :  Phrases  immediately  preced- 
ing the  signature  at  the  end  of  a  letter :  hence, 
used  playfully  by  a  speaker  in  alluding  to 

himself. 

^oiir-s^lf'  (pi.  yoiir-selve^'),  pron.  [Eng. 
your,  and  self.]  You  and  not  another  or  others  ; 
you,  in  your  own  person  or  individuality. 
When  used  as  a  nominative  generally  accom- 
panied by  you,  it  expresses  emphasis  in  oppo- 
sition :  as,  you  must  do  it  yourself,  you  your- 
self nms,t  do  it  =■  yon  must  do  it  personally. 
Sometimes  used  without  you. 

'*  Carry  your  letters  pouriel/." 

Shakeip.  ;  Two  Gcnltemen,  1.  1. 

^  'n  the  objective  case  it  is  used  reflex! vely, 
withoTXt  emphasis. 
"  MA\iO  yourself  Teady."        Shakeap.:  Tempest,  1. 1. 

youth,  *  youthe,  *  yuwedhe,  •  srughedhe, 

s.  [A.S.  gedi/vdh,  gior/udh  ;  cnj^u.  with  O.  Sax. 
jugudh  ;  hni.  jeugd ;  O.  H.  Gev.  jiiguiul ;  Ger. 
jugend.  The  A.S.  gcogudh  is  for  geaiigudh, 
from  geoiig  =  young,  with  suff.  -th;  hence 
youth  is  for  youiigth.]    [Young.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  young; 
youthfulness ;  yonngni-ss. 

"  If  I  but  smiled  aauddeu  >/outh  they  found." 
Pope  :  Wi/a  of  Bath. 

2.  The  part  of  life  which  suci'eeds  childhood; 
the  whole  early  part  of  life  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
stages  of  life  divided  into  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood. 

3.  A  young  person,  almost  invari.ibly  a 
young  man.     In  this  case  it  takes  a  plural. 

4.  Young  persons  generally  or  collectively. 

**  [He]  benda  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy, 
£\iiiti/oulh  takes  pleasure  iii,  to  please  his  hoy." 
C-icper:  Tirochiium,  549. 

*  5.  Freshness ;  novelty. 

"  The  youfk  of  my  new  interest  here." 

Shakesp. :  .tlerch^nt  of  Venice,  ill.  2. 

•  youth-ede,  *  youth-eed,  s.  [Eng.  youth, 
and  lit'de  =  head.]    Youth  ;  playfulness. 

youth'-ful,  *  youth-full,  a.     [Eng.  youth, 

and  -fill.] 

1.  Being  in  the  early  stage  of  life;  not  yet  old ; 
young  ;  not  having  arrived  at  mature  years. 

*'  la  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express, 
Or  i/out!iful  poet's  fancy,  when  they  luve¥" 

Howe:  Fair  PenitiJit,  lit 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  early  years  of  life. 

"  In  freshest  floure  of  youthfuU  yearea," 

Spensvr:  F.  «..  L  tx.  9. 

3.  Suitable  or  pertaining  to  youth. 

"  Quickened  with  yuuthjul  spleen," 

Btiakeip.  ;  1  Benry  ('/..  Iv.  8. 

4.  Fresh  or  vigorous,  as  one  in  youth. 

"  rouOi/ul  stilt !  "Stiakeip.  :  Merry  WlBet,  UL  L 

•  5.  Applied  to  time  =  early. 

"  The  ymUhful  season  of  the  year." 

Shiikesp. :  Jullut  Caiar.  IL  1. 

youth'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  youthful;  -ly.] 
In  a  youthful  manner  ;  like  a  youth. 

"Your  attire  .  .  .  not  youthfully  wanton  .  .  .  but 
grave  aud  comely."— B;>.  Ball :  Remaiiis,  i.  3W. 

youth'~ful-ness,  s.    (Eng.  youthful;  -ncss.] 

The  quality    or  state  of  being  youthful  or 
young ;  youth. 

"Speaking  some  words  that  savoured  too  mnch  of 
\wiy  youthfulness."— P.  BulUind:  Plutardi,  p.  7C-1. 

•  youth' -hood,  s.  [Eng.  youth;  -hood.] 
Youth  ;  youthfulness ;  time  of  youth. 

"  Every  wise  man  has  a  youthliood  once  Jn  Lis  Ufa" 
— Clieyne:  EnglUh  Malady,  \<.  23. 

•youth'-l^,  o,  [Eng.  youth;  -ly."]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  youth  ;  youthful. 

"  Therein  have  I  spent  all  my  youthly  dave  "• 

Spetiser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  88. 

•  youth' -some,  a.  [Eng,  youth;  -some.] 
Youtliful,  younglike,  juvenile. 

"  I  found  him  drinking,  aud  very  Jolly  and  youth' 
$ome."~Pepys:  Diary.  Oct.  81.  1661, 

youth'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  youth,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

*youth'-y',  a.  [Eng.  youth;  -y.J  Young, 
youthful. 

■'  Tiie  Bcril'bler  had  not  (renluB  to  tarn  my  age,  as 
Indeed  I  aui  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  for  affecting  a 
youthier  turn  th:\n  is  consistent  with  my  time  of 
iia,y." —Steele:  Spectator,  No.  2^6, 

you'-you,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  small  Chinese 
boat,  impelled  with  one  scull,  used  on  rivers 
and  in  well -protected  harbours  and  road- 
steads.   (Young.) 

•  yove,  prct .  of  V,    [G  i  ve.  ] 

yowe,  s.     [Ewe.]    (Prov.) 

yowl,  v.i.     [Yawl,  Yell.]    (Prov.) 

y<5^1,  s.    [Yell,  s]    (Prov.) 

*y6xe,  v.i.  [A.S.  gicsian  =  to  sob,  to  sigh.] 
[Yex.]    To  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

*ypight,  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Piqht.] 

* y-pwnt'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  y-,  and  Eng.  point- 
ing.]   Pointing  or  directed  towards. 

"A  star  )/;>t)fn(ini7  pyramid." 

Milton:  Epitaph  on  Shaketpeare, 

yp-6-le'-ime,  s.  [Gr.  vwoKeittna  (hupoleimnw) 
=  a  remnant.] 
Niyi. :  The  same  as  PsEUi)OMALACHiTE(q.v.). 

y-pon-6-meu'-ta,  s.    [Hyponomeuta.] 

y-p6n-6-meu'-ti-dje,  s.  pi.    [Hyponomeu- 

T1D.«.] 

Ypres  (as  i'-pre),  s.    [See  compound.] 

Ypres-lace,  s.  The  finest  and  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  Valenciennes  lace,  made  at 
Ypres  in  Belgium. 

^-sip'-e-te^,  s.  [Gr.  viptireTrts  (hupsipeUs) 
==■  high-flying  ;  ilj/i  (hupsi)  =  high,  and  ircTO/iat 
(petomai)  =  to  fly.] 

Eniom.:  A  genus  of  LarentidFe  with  three 
British  species:  Ypsi]ietes  ruberafa,  tlie  Ruddy 
Highflyer,  1'.  impluvhda,  tlie  May  Highflyer, 
and  1'.  elutaia,  the  July  Highflyer. 

yp-s6r-6-phUS,  s.  [Gr.  ui^oAo<^o<r  {hupsolo- 
phos)  =  having  a  high  crest:  vtpi  (hupsi)  ^ 
hiyh,  and  \6<poq  (loiihos)  =  a  crest.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Gelechid;e  (q.v.).  La- 
bral  palpi  having  the  second  joint  beneath 
like  a  brush,  the  terminal  one  smooth,  pointed, 
and  recurved. 

*y-ren,  *y-roii,  s.  &  a.    [Iron.1 

•  yrke,  *  yrk,  v.t,    [Irk.] 

•  y-ron,  s.  &,  a.    [Iron.] 

yron-hard  (yron  as  i'-ern),  5.    [Mid.  Eng. 
yron  —  iron,  and  Eng.  hard.] 
Bot. :  Centaurea  nigra.     (Gerarde.) 


■;^-same',  adv.    [A.S.  fit;m7rt=  together.]  To-- 
getlier ;  mixed  up. 

"  Id  •  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame  ' 

•yse...   [ICE.)  ^'— ^-e-viivMsx 

"y-slaked'.jw.  par,  [Slake.)  Slaked,  abated, 
silenced,  quieted. 

"  Now  ileep  yiTaX-ed  bath  the  ront." 

Shakeip.  1  I'erlcles,  lii.     (ProL  L) 

^f-ter-bite,   9.      [After  Ytterby,   Sweden, 
where  first  found  in  distinct  crystals:  su£L 
'ite  (Min.).'] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Gadolinite  (^.v.). 
Jrt'-ter-ite,  s,    [Ytterbite.] 

Uin. :  The  same  as  Tengerite  (q.v.), 
^-tri-a,  3.    [Yttrium.] 
Chem. :  [Ytteium-oxide]. 

Srt'-tri-oiis,  o.    [Y'ttrium.]    Of  or  pert^nining 
to  yttria  ;  containing  yttna. 

yt'-tri-um,  s.     [Latinised  from  Ytterby,  a 
town  in  Sweden. 

Chem. :  A  dyad  earth-metal,  evmbol  Y, 
atomic  weight  61-7,  existing,  togetlier  with 
erbium,  as  a  silicate  in  gadolinite.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  the  metallic  state  by  digesting  the 
mineral  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating 
with  oxalic  acid,  dissolving  the  oxalates  formed 
in  nitric  acid,  and  separating  by  a  series  of 
fractional  crystallizations  ;  the  erbium  salt, 
being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two.  crystallizing 
out  first.  On  converting  the  nitiate  into  a- 
chloride,  and  igniting  with  potassium,  the 
metal  is  obtained  as  a  blackish-gray  powder, 
ttonsisting  of  small,  metallic,  lustrous  scales. 
It  unites  directly,  at  high  temperatures,  with 
chlorine,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  and  probably 
with  other  metalloids.  The  mineral  Gadolinite 
is  largely  silicate  of  Yttria,  and  contains  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  oxide  of  Ytlrinm.  It  has 
been  found  in  large  quantities  in  Texas,  and 
more  sjiaringly  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
oxide,  Y2O3,  is  a  yelluwish-white  puwdi.r. 

yttrium-carbonate,  «.    [Tengerite.] 

yttrium-garnet,  s. 

Mill.:  A  variety  of  garnet  occurring  in. 
Norway,  containing,  according  to  Btigemann, 
sometimes  as  much  as  6"66  per  cent,  of  yttria. 

yttrium-oxide,  s. 

Chevi.  :  YO.  Yttria.  A  soft  white  powder, 
obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate.  When  boiled 
in  liydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  it 
dissolves  slowly  but  completely,  forming 
colourless  salts,  and,  when  ignited,  it  glows 
with  a  pure  white  light. 

yttrium-phosphate,  s.    [Xenotime.] 

yt-tro-,  pref.     [Yttrium.]    Containing  or  r& 
sembling  jttriiun  (,q..v.). 

5H;-tr6-c&l'-9ite,  5.     [Pref.  yttro-,  and  Eng. 
cak-ite.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Yttrocerite  (q.v.). 

S^tro-^er'-ite,  s.    [Pref.  yttro-    and  Eng. 

cerite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring,  associated  with 
albite  and  topaz,  at  various  places  near  Fahlun, 
Sweden ;  lately  found  at  a  few  localities  in 
the  United  States.  Hardness,  4  to  6  ;  sp.  gr. 
3*447 ;  lustre,  vitreous  to  pearly ;  colour, 
violet-blue  shading  to  white.  Compos.  :  vari- 
able, consisting  of  the  fluorides  of  calcium, 
cerium,  and  yttrium. 

yt-tro- CO -liim'-bite,  s.     [Pref.   yttro-,  and 
Eng.  columhite.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Yttrotantalite  (c[.v.). 

Jrt-tro-gum'-mite,  s.  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  Eng. 
gummite.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  associated  with 
cleveite  (of  wliicli  it  is  probably  a  decomposi- 
tion product),  near  Areudal,  Norway.  Hard- 
ness, 5'0 ;  lustre,  brilliant ;  colour,  black  to 
yellow;  translucent;  fracture,  conchoidal. 
Compos. :  a  hydrated  oxide  of  yttrium  and 
uranium. 

3rt-tr6-il'-men-ite.  s.  [Pr^f.  vitro-,  and  Eng. 

ilmcnilc] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  A  variety  of  yttrotantalite  in  wliich  Her- 
mann su]>pns('d  he  had  found  a  new  element, 
his  ilmeniura. 

2.  The  same  as  SAMARSKiTE(q.v.). 


f^te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  Tv^hat,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wglf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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^tro-t&n-ta-lite,  &  [Pref.  yttro-,  and  Eng. 
tantalite.] 

Min. :  Au  orthorhonibic  mineral  occurnng, 
in  crystals  and  nmssive,  in  felspar  and  quartz, 
at  Ytterby  and  Fahlnn,  Swtnlt-n.  Hardness, 
5  to  j-5  ;  sp.  gr.  5'4  to  5'9  ;  Instie,  vitreous  to 
greasy ;  colour,  black,  brown,  shades  of  yel- 
low; opaque  to  snbtransluccnt ;  fi-acture. 
conchoiaal.  Compos,  r  a  tantalate  of  yttiia 
and  lime,  with  sometimes  iron  and  protoxide 
of  uranium,  a  moan  of  several  analyses  yield- 
ins  :  tantalii;  acid,  62-5  ;  yttria,  22-6 ;  lime, 
3-2 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  3'4 ;  protoxide  of 
uranium.  6"3  =  100,  which  corresponds  to  the 
fonnula  10(YO.PeO,CaO,UO)3TaO5. 

jNi-tro-ti'-tan-ite,  s.     [Fret  j/Wro-,  and  Eng. 

titanitc] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Keilhauite  (q.v.)- 

yA,  s.     [See  defj     The  Chinese  name  for  ne- 
phrite or  jade  (q.v.). 

yiic'-ca,  s.   [The  Peruvian  name  of  one  species 
of  the'gt'nns.] 

Bot.  :  Adam's  Needle;  a  liliaceous  genus 
doubtfully  placed  under  Tulipepe.  Evergreen 
shrubs,  their  stem  tending  to  arborescenee, 
croAvned  by  a  circle  of  linear,  lanceolate,  rigid 
leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  large 
panicle  of  snow-white,  whitish  green,  or  cream- 
coloured  flowers.  Perianth  bell-shaped,  its 
segments  without  nectaries  ;  stamens  cla- 
vate,  style  wanting,  fruit  capsular,  hexagonal, 
with  three  cells  and  numerous  flat  seeds. 
From  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  Yucca 
gUyriosa,  Common  Adam's  Needle,  has  an  up- 
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right  stem,  a  panicle  of  flowers  three  feet 
long,  and  a  total  height  in  America  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  though  the  cultivated  plant  ia 
uBually  very  nmcli  smaller.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States  from  Virginia  to  Mexico 
and  Texas.  Its  fruit  is  purgative;  its  stem 
yields  starch  and  also  a  fibre  well  adapted  for 
paper-making.  Y.aiignsti/oUa  and  Y. Jilametilofia 
have  also  fibres  which  may  be  similarly  used. 
The  last-named  species,  called  the  Silk  graas, 
has  panicles  of  peudulous  cream-colored  flowers. 
Y.  filifera  or  vaccata^  the  Spanish  Bayonet,  or 
Mexican  Banana,  beara  an  edible  fruit. 

yuck,  v.i.  [Dut.  jeuken,  jokoi;  Low  Ger. 
joken;  Ger.  juctc/i  =  to  itch.]  To  itch.   (^Prov.) 

Sriick.  s.     [Tuck,  v.]     The   itch,  or  scabies. 

iProv.) 

5ru'-en,  s.    [Wooven.] 

yiifts,  s.  [Russ.  yuft.\  A  kind  of  Russian 
leather,  which,  when  well  prepared,  is  of  a 
good  red  colour,  soft  and  pinguid  on  the  sur- 
face and  pleasant  to  the  toueli,  with  an  agree- 
able, peculiar  odour.    (Simmonds.) 

yu'-ga,  yo6'-ga,  s.  [Sansc.  yUga,  from  yvj 
=  to  join.  1 

Hindoo  Chron. :  One  of  the  periods  into  which 
the  past  history  of  tlie  globe  may  be  divided. 
There  are  fouryugas:  the  SatyaYuga,  contain- 
ing 1,728,000  years  ;  the  Treta  Yuga,  l,296,0u0  ; 
the  DwaparaYuga,  864,000  years  ;  and  the  K;tli 
Yuga,  now  in  progress,  began  about  b.c.  30'.>4, 
and  which  will  extend  to  432,000  years.  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson  points  out  that  these  numbers 
originate  in  the  descending  arithmetical  pro- 
gressions of  4,  3,  2,  1,  according  to  the  notions 
of  diminishing  virtue  in  the  several  ages 
applied  to  a  cycle  of  12,000  divine  years,  each 
equal  to  300  years  of  mortals  ;  and  12,000  x 
360  is  =  4,320,000,  the  periods  of  the  four 
yugas  added  together.  (Mill:  Hist,  of  Brit. 
hidUi  (ed.  4th),  i.  155-157). 


yii'-lgjl,  s.    [Chinese  (?).] 

Uot.:  Magnolia  conspicua  (=  M.  Yulan),  a 
tree,  a  native  of  China,  where  it  la  forty  or 
tlfty  feet  high,  though  in  Englaud  but  twenty 
or  twenty-live.  It  lias  large,  brilliant  8ni>w- 
white  flowers,  shining  forth  from  gray  and 
naked  branches  ejuiy  in  spring  before  the 
leaves  appear. 

yule,  "  yolO,  s.  [A.S.  iula,  gedla;  geol,  gehhol, 
gt'hhcl :  cogn.  with  Icel.  jol  ;  Dan.  juul ;  Sw. 
jid.  A  word  of  doubtful  oi'igin.  Hkeat  pre- 
fers the  solution  given  by  Tick,  viz.,  that 
ipde  =  noise  or  outci7,  and  especially  the  loud 
sound  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  ;  cf.  Mid.  Eng. 
goulen,  gollen  =  to  lament  loudly  ;  Eng.  yawl 
(v.);  A.S.  g^lan=  to  make  merry,  to  keep 
festival;  Icel.  pla=to  howl,  make  a  noise  ; 
Ger.  joh'n,  johlcn.  joddn  =  to  sing  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice.  From  this  word  comes  (tlirough 
tlie  ^Yr•nch)  jolly  (q.v.).]  The  old  English, 
and  still,  to  some  extent,  the  Scotch  and  Nor- 
thern name  forChristmas,  or  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 

"  Sitting  at  tbeir  banket  on  the  twelft  day  in  Christ* 
mas.  otherwise  called  j/ule."— Holituhed  :  BM.  Scot' 
land  [AU.  1211)/. 

yule-blook,  5.    A  yule-log  (q.v.). 

yule-log,  s.  A  large  log  of  wood,  often  a 
tree-rout,  forming  the  basis  of  a  Christmas 
fire  in  the  olden  time. 

yule-tide,  s.  The  season  or  time  of 
Christmas  ;  Christmas. 

t  ^-un'-gi-dre,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  yunx,  genit. 
yunjiis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -Wa'.] 

Ornith, :  A  family  of  Picarian  Birds,  with 
one  genus,  lunx  or  Yunx  (q.v.). 

y-iinx',  i-iinx',  s.  [Lat.  iynx,  tuju:,  from 
Gr.  Ivy^  {iungx)  =  the  ^vryneck  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Picidse  (sometimes 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  Yungida;),  with 
five  species,  characteristic  of  the  Palfearctic 
region,  but  extending  into  North  and  East 
Africa,  over  the  greater  part  of  India  (but  not 
to  Ceylon),  and  just  reaching  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalayas.  There  is  also  one  species 
isolated  in  South  Africa.  Beak  shorter  than 
head,  hard,  straight,  nearly  conical,  sharp  at 
tip ;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  tongue  protrusile,  with  smooth,  horny 
tip  ;  wings  moderate,  tail  somewhat  rounded  ; 
tarsi  strong,  slightly  feathered  in  front  above  ; 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind  ;  claws  much 
hooked,  grooved,  and  very  sharp.  The  name 
of  the  genus  should  properly  be  lunx,  but 
the  misspelling  of  Linnieus  (Syst.  Nat.,  ed. 
12th,  i.  172)  has  been  followed  by  the  majority 
of  authors,  though  now  there  is  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  correct  spelling. 

yu-pon,  s.    [Yapon.] 

yurt,  5.  [Native  name.]  The  name  given  to 
houses  or  tents,  whether  permanent  or  mov- 
able, used  by  the  natives  of  Northern  Asia  or 
Siberia. 

yiix,  3.    [Yex,  Yoxe.]    A  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

yiix,  v.i.    [Yux,  «.]    To  hiccough  or  hiccup. 

*y-ve,  s.    [Ivy.] 

*  y-vel,  5.  &  adv.    [Evil.) 

*y-volre,  s.    [Ivory.] 

'y-W18',  adv.  [A.S.  gewisSy  geiais  =  certain, 
sure;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gewis ;  Ger.  gewiss  ^= 
certainly.]    [Wis.]    Certainly,  verily,  truly. 

•  y-wrake,  •  y-wroke,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of 
v.]    [WnEAK,  v.] 

*y-wrie,  pa.  par.  [A.S.  vfreon,}  [Wrie.J 
Covered. 


Zf  the  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  Is  a 
sibilant  consonant,  and  is  merely  a  vocal  or 
sonant  s,  having  exactly  the  same  sound  as  s 
in  pU'ive,  case,  wise,  &c.  The  words  in  modern 
English  which  begin  with  z  are  all  derived 
from  other  languages,  principally  from  Greek. 
It  was  not  known  in  the  oldest  English.  When 
not  initial,  it  frequently  represents  an  older  s. 


us  di::y  =  A.S.  dysig,  ffttzt  =  A.8.  frtotan^ 
Ate.  It  also  stands  for  a  French  c  or  s,  as  lu 
liazard,  lisardf  buzzard,  seize.  Z  Una  intruded 
UiU)  citizen  =  Ft.  ciloyen;  and  it  haa  changed 
into  g  in  ginger  =  l^t.  zingib<rl.  As  a  final  it 
occurs  in  some  onomatopoetic  words,  as  in 
buzz,  whizz,  &c.  In  some  southern  dialects, 
as  Kentish  and  Somerset,  it  is  comuKjuly  used 
for  s.  In  German  it  is  very  common,  being  a 
double  consonant  with  the  sound  of /t ;  and 
similarly  in  Greek  it  was  also  a  double  con- 
sonant, rejiresentiiig  the  sounds  da  or  s</.  la 
Britain  it  is  called  zed;  in  America,  zed,  or 
zte. 

*  za,  s.    [From  the  sound.] 

Music :  The  seventh  harmonic,  as  heard  in 
the  horn  or  iEolian  string.  It  corresponds  to 
Bflat. 

za-ba-L^m,  za'-bi^m,  s.    [Sabianism.] 

za'-bi-an«a.  &.a.    [Sa.bian.] 

za'-briis,  5.  [Gr.  iapp6<:  (zabros)  =  voracious. 
(.-Iffcwsi^.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Carabida;,  sub-family 
Pterostichina?.  Zahrus  gibbus  is  a  broadly 
oblong  beetle  of  dark-bronze  hue,  found  occa- 
sionally in  England,  but  abundant  la  parts  of 
the  continent. 

za-bu-ca'-jo,  s.    [Native  name.] 
zabuca jo-nuts,  s.  pi. 

B»t. ,  £c.  (PL):  The  fruit  of  lecythis Zabucajo^ 
aSouth  American  plant.  The  nuts,  two  inchea 
long  and  one  broad,  enclosed  in  urn-like  fruita, 
are  imported  into  England  and  eaten,    [^apu* 

CAJA.] 

Z^c'-che-azL,  5.    [See  def.] 

Church  Hist.  (PL):  A  local  name  for  the 
Gnostics,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  but 
without  adding  where  they  were  so  called. 
Probably  from  some  leader  named  Zacoheus. 

zar'9in'~tha,  za-fyn'-ttaa,  s.  [Lat.  ZaciH' 
thus  =  Zante,  the  island  in  which  the  gcnu9 
was  first  found.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lactucea%  with  only  one 
known  species,  ZaciJithat>errucosa,  an  annual, 
with  divided  leaves ;  an  involucre,  becoming 
fleshy  ;  the  inner  scales  folded,  the  outer 
membranous ;  pappus  hairy ;  achenes  flat- 
tened, wingless.  The  plant  is  used  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  as  a  phagcedenic. 

Z&dd,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  name  of  the  tree  d& 
scribed.] 

Bot. :  Juniperus  procera,  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  Abyssinia,  producing  a  hard  and  dura- 
ble wood  much  employed  in  that  country  for 
building  purposes. 

zSl'-fire  (re  as  er),  z&f'-£ar,  zfii"~fir, 
zd,ph'-a-ra,  s.  [The  word  is  probably  of 
Arabic  oVigih  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  za/re  ;  Ger.  zaffir.] 

Chevi.  :  An  impure  basic  arsenate  of  cobalt, 
prepared  by  roasting  speiss-cobalt.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  painting  on  glass  and  porcelain,  for 
which  purpose  it  must  be  free  from  iion. 
[Cobalt.] 

za'-im,  «.    [Turk.]    A  Turkish  chief  or  leader. 

za'-i-met,  s.  [Turk.]  An  estate;  a  district 
from  which  a  zaim  draws  his  revenue. 

za'-la,  8.    [BoBAX.] 

za-lac'-CQ.,  s.  [Latinised  from  its  Javanese 
name  s<Wj;(iAr.j 

Lot.  :  A  genus  of  Pinnated  Calamea^.  Stem- 
less  palms  with  spines  on  the  sheathing  pe- 
tioles ;  dioecious  flowers,  witli  many  spathes; 
the  males  in  pairs,  and  the  female  solitary, 
both  surrounded  by  bracts  ;  fruit  armed  with 
overlapping  scales,  with  two  or  three  seeds 
encased  in  a  fleshy  covering.  Species,  six  or 
seven,  natives  of  Burmah,  Assam,  Malaeca, 
&C,,  where  they  grow  in  moist  ]ilaces  in  dense 
masse.'!,  constituting  nearly  imiienetrable 
thickets.  The  pulpy  covering  of  the  seeds  is 
eaten  by  the  Burmese,  and  the  plant,  in  con- 
sequence, is  sometimes  cultivated. 

t z3Jl-6-phus,  s,   [Gr.  fa- (£0-),  intensivoy  and 

Aoi^os  (lophos)  =  a  crest.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Otariidre,  with  two 
species,  from  the  Noith  Pacific  and  the  shores 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  St^paratfil 
from  Otaria  (q.v.)  by  some  authors  on  account 
of  the  great  skull-crest. 


t>6il,  bo^;  pdiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -ing« 
"Clan, -tian  =  sb^n.   -tlon, -sion  =  shun ; -(ion, -flon  =  zbun.    -cioiu, -tioua, -Bioos  =  ahus.   -  ble» -dle»  &c  =  b$l,  d^l. 
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Sft-m&n^;',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Bot. :  Pithecolobium  Saman,  an  immense 
tree,  with  a  top  some  hundred  feet  in  ciruum- 
ference,  growing  in  Venezuela. 

Z&m'-bO,  s.  [Sp.  =  bandy-legged  ...  a 
zambo.)  The  child  of  a  mulatto  and  a  negro, 
also  sometimes  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro. 
Also  written  Sambo. 

Z4m  -  bo' -  ni,  s.  [Giuseppe  Zamboni,  an 
Italian  physician  and  medical  author  (177(5- 
lS4ti),  who,  in  conjunction  with  De  Luc,  in- 
vented the  pile  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
former.]    (See  compound.) 

Zambonl's  pile,  5. 

Elect. :  A  -dry  voltaic  pile  or  battery  in- 
vented by  Zamboni.  Paper  silvered  on  one 
side  is  damped  aud  coated  on  the  other  with 
manganese  dioxide:  half  a  dozen  of  these 
sheets  being  superposed  to  save  time,  discs 
are  punched  out,  and  1,000  to  2,000  single 
sheets  are  compressed  in  a  glass  tube  with 
metal  caps  and  knobs  at  the  ends.  Such  a 
pile  retains  its  activity  for  years,  and  will 
charge  a  Leyden  jar,  though  it  will  not  give 
shocks  or  sparks. 

za'-mi-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  pine  cone,  which,  wheu 
suffered  to  decay  upon  the  tree,  injured  the 
succeeding  crop  (Pliny),  hence  applied  by 
Linnreus  to  this  genus,  in  allusion  to  the 
sterile  appearance  of  the  male  fruetiftcation ; 
Gr.  ^Tifj-ioi  (zemia)  =  loss,  damage.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceae.  Trees  of  mod- 
erate size,  with  trunk,  the  woody  tissue  of 
which  has  its  tubes  marked  by  circular  discs. 
The  stem  is  terminated  above  by  a  single  bud, 
which  ultimately  opens  into  a  circle  of  leaves^ 
usually  thick,  and  pinnatitid  with  spiny  mar- 
gins. The  vernation  is  gyrate.  The  flowers, 
which  are  dioecious,  are  in  tesselated  catkins  ; 
the  males  having  abrupt  scales,  with  the  oval 
anthers  sessile  beneath  them  ;  the  females  with 
peltate  scales,  each  with  two  seeds.  The 
fruit  is  drupaceous.  In  aspect  the  species 
partly  resemble  palms,  and  partly  tree-ferns; 
in  affinity  they  are  nearer  the  latter  than  the 
former,  but  rise  considerably  above  them  in 
organization.  Natives  of  tropical  America, 
tropical  Asia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Australia.  Zamia  caffra  is  the  Bread-tree 
Zamia.  It  is  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  is 
a  native  of  soutli- eastern  Africa,  where  the 
CafTres  and  the  Hottentots  make  cakes  of  the 
pith  after  it  has  putrefied.  Z.  spiralis  has 
many  smooth  leaflets,  with  a  few  spines  at  the 
tip.  It  grows  in  Australia,  where  the  natives 
eat  the  fruit.  The  stems  of  Z.  temiis  and 
Z.  furfuracea,  and  the  seeds  of  Z.  jntmito,  in 
the  West  Indies,  yield  arrowroot. 

z^m~in-dar',  s.     [Zemindar.] 

za-mi-os -tro-biis,  s.  [Lat.  zamixt  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  o-rpo/Sos  (sfro6o5)=  atop.] 

PalcEobot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceie.  One 
species  occurs  in  the  Britisli  Jurassic  rocks, 
one  in  the  Wealden,  and  there  are  two  from 
the  Upper  Greensand.    (Etkeridge.) 

tza'-mite,  s.    [Zamites.] 

Palceobot. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus 
Zamites. 

za-nu'-te^,  s.  [Lat.  2amia  (q.v.)  ;  suff.  -ites.] 
Palteobot. :  A  genus  of  Cycadaceae,  akin  to 
the  recent  Zamia.  In  Britain,  from  the  Rhae- 
tic  to  the  Lower  Jurassic.  (Etheridge.)  A 
species  also  exists  in  the  Miocene  flora  of  the 
Arctic  regions. 

za-mou^e',  s.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Bos  brachycerus,  from  the  tropical 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  known  at  Sierra 
Ijcone  as  the  Bush  Cow.  Colour  pale  chest- 
nut, hair  thin  and  nearly  erect ;  forehead 
flatter  than  in  other  buffaloes ;  horns  short, 
sharp,  wide  apart  at  base,  extending  outward 
and  upward,  then  suddenly  incurving;  ears 
very  large,  with  three  rows  of  long  hairs 
springing  from  the  inside,  and  a  tuft  of  long 
hairs  at  the  tip  ;  dewlap  entirely  absent. 

zampogna  (as  dzaxn-po  -nya).  5.    iltal.j 

M)isic : 

1.  The  Italian  bagpipes. 

2.  A  rough-toned  reed  instrument  shaped 
like  a  flageolet. 

*Z&m'-tite,  s.    [See  def.] 

Min.  :  A  misprint  for  Zaratite  (q.v.). 


Z^'-Clils,  s.  [Gr.  ^ayicXT}  {zangkle)  =  &  reaping- 
hook.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Carangidae,  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Body  much  compressed  and 
elevated  ;  one  dorsal,  with  seven  spines,  tlie 
third  of  which  is  greatly  elongated  ;  no  teeth 
on  palate  ;  scales  minute,  velvety.  There  is 
but  one  species,  Zanclus  comitUis,  easily  re- 
cognized by  its  long  snout  and  by  the  broad 
bands  crossing  the  yellow  ground-colour.  It 
is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  undergoes 
various  changes  in  its  development. 

2.  Palwont. :  From  the  Eocene  of  Monte 
Bolca. 

zand»  s.    [Zen-d.] 

z&nd-mole,  s.    [Dut]    [Sand-mole.] 

Z^-ni-Chel'-li-a,  s.  [Named  after  John 
Jerunie    Zanniehelli,   a   Venetian  apothecarj' 

and  botanist  (1662-1729).] 

Bot.  :  Horned  Pond-weed,  a  genus  of  Naia- 
dacese.  Water-plants  with  submerged,  linear 
leaves  and  minute  flowers,  generally  monce- 
cious.  Barren  flowers,  with  the  perianth 
wanting,  and  a  solitary  stamen  with  a  two-  to 
four-celled  anther.  Fertile  flowers  with  a 
perianth  of  one  leaf,  four  or  more  stamens,  an 
elongated,  undivided  style,  a  peltate  stigniui, 
and  nearly  sessile  achenes.  Known  species, 
one  or  more,  from  temperate  and  tropical 
climes.  If  only  one  species  exists  it  is  Zan- 
iLichelUa  palustris,  the  Common  Horned  Pond- 
weed,  which  floats  in  ditches  and  stagnant 
waters. 

za-no'-ni-g^  s.  [Named  after  James  Zanoni, 
'superintenilent  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Bologna,  and  author  of  a  work  on  plants  pub- 
lished in  1673.     He  died  in  16S2.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nhandirobea.  Climbing 
plants  with  cordate  leaves,  their  axils  bearing 
tendrils  with  clusters  of  dicecious  flowers. 
The  males  have  a  three-lobed  calyx,  a  rotate 
corolla  with  the  limb  five  parted,  and  five 
stamens  with  one-celled  anthers.  Female 
with  three  styles,  and  a  three-celled  ovary 
developing  into  a  fleshy  fruit.  The  leaves  of 
Zanonia  indica,  beaten  up  with  milk  and 
butter,  are  applied  as  a  liniment  in  antispas- 
modic affections.  They  are  also  used  in 
baths  in  nervous  diseases. 

zdn'-te*  s.  [See  def.]  A  golden-yellow  species 
of  sumach  from  the  island  of  Zante,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  used  for  dyeing.  Called  also 
Young  Fustic,  and  Fustet. 

zante-wopd,  s. 

(1)  Rhus  Cotinus.     [Rhus,  Fustic  (2).] 

(2)  Cliloroxylon  Sv}ietenia,     [Chloroxylon.] 

z^-thoac'-^-lum,  s.    [See  def.] 

t  Bot. :  Another  spelling  of  Xanthoxylon 
(q.v.). 

Zan'-ti-Ote.  Z^'-ti-ot,  s.  [See  def.]  A 
native  of  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

za'-ny,  s.  [O.  Ital.  Zan*  =  John  .  .  ,  a  gull, 
a  noddy,  a  clown,  a  fool  or  simjile  fellow  in  a 
play;  Ital.  2a7ini  =  Giorarini  =  John.  [John, 
(1).]  A  subordinate  buffoon,  whose  office  w-as 
to  make  awkward  attempts  at  mimicking  the 
tricks  of  the  professional  clown ;  hence,  .1 
buffoon  in  general,  a  merry-andrew. 

"  Approbation  which  those  very  people  give,  eqaally 
with  me,  U>  the  zany  of  a  mountebauk," — hryden : 
Evening's  Love.     (PreL) 

*za'-ny,  v.(.  [Zany,  s.]  To  play  the  zany; 
to  mimic. 

"All  excellence 
In  other  mailams  do  but  z-my  hers." 

Beaum.  Ji-  Ftet.  :  Queen  of  Corinth,  L  2. 

•  za'-n^-x^m,  s.  [Eng.  zamj,  s.  ;  -ism.]  The 
state,  character,  or  practices  of  a  zany ;  buf- 
foonery. 

"The  caricature  of  his  filth  and  zanf/Um  proves 
how  fully  he  both  kneM  ami  felt  the  danger."— S.  T. 
Coleridge:  A  Course  qf  LecCuret,  Ix. 

Zan-za'-li-an^,  s.  pL  [For  etym.  &  def.  see 
extract.]     [Jacobite,  A.  2.  (1).] 

"  Baradxus  was  also  surnaniej  ZHiizahis,  and  hence 
the  Jacobitea  have  l»eeu  sometimes  called  Zamaiiant." 
—Blunt :  Diet.  Sectt,  p.  234. 

zliph'-a-ra,  s.    [Zaffre.] 

zaph-ren-ti'-nee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  zaphren- 
tis;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ime.] 

PaI(eont.:  A  sub-family  of  Cyathophyllidie. 
Corallum  simple  and  free,  conical,  discoidal  or 
cylindrical ;  tabulfe  complete  ;  dissepiments 


few  ;  septa  rendered  irregular  by  the  presence 
of  a  septal  fossula. 

za-phren'-tis,  s.  [Etym.  not  apparent.] 
PaliEont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Zaphren- 
tins  (q.v.).  Corallum  turbinate;  tabula 
quite  across  the  visceral  chamber  ;  a  well- 
marked  fossula  present ;  septa  extending  to 
near  the  centre  of  the  coral.  One  species  in 
the  Upper  Silurian,  and  eight  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone  series.     {Etheridge). 

za-p6d'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  LAt.  zapus,  genltu 
zapod(is);  I^at.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:] 

Zool.  :  According  to  Coues  a  family  oi 
Mouse-like  Rodent.s,  consisting  of  the  genus 
Zapus,  wi';h  a  si  ngle  species,  Zap^ts  hud- 
sonius.  .  [Jacdlds,  Meriones.J 

zap-o-di'-nS8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zapus,  genit. 
zapod{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irue.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Dipodidee,  of  the 
same  extent  as  Zapodidse  (q.v.),  another  sub- 
family, Dipodinae,  containing  the  true  Jer- 
boas. 

ziip-o-til'-la»  5.    [Sapotilla.] 

z^p'-ti-eh»  s.     [Turk.]    A  Turkish  policeman. 

"  Of  all  the  Turkish  officials  the  worst  are  the  Zap- 
tiehs,  or  policemen,  who  oppress  with  the  most  perfect 
impartiality  both  Turks  and  Bulgarians."— TimM, 
Nov.  1.  1887. 

Z&P'-US,  s.  [Gr.  fa-  (ra-),  intensive,  and  irows 
(paus)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Zapodidae  (q.v.), 
[Jacdlcs,  Meriones.] 

Zar-a-thus'-tric,  Zar-a-thus'-tri-an.  a. 

[For  etym.  see  def.  and  extract.]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  Zarathustra,  more  often  corrupted 
into  Zoroaster.     [Zoroastrian.] 

*'  It  caiinot  be  denied  that  the  Zaralhustric  docraas 
are  pure  old  Ayran  myths  in  a  new  shape  .  .  .  but  It 
was  doubtless  a  reformer,  or,  if  Zarathustra  was  no 
historical  person,  a  body  of  reformers  who  called  the 
Zarathtistric  religion  into  existence."— £«ctfc  Brit, 
(ed.  9th).  XX.  361. 

Zar-a-thus'-tri^m,  $.    [Zarathustric] 

Compar.  Relig. :  Zoroastrianism  (q.v.). 

"  Through  the  great  Aryan  religious  systems,  Bnih- 
manisiii,  Zarathtutrism.  Buddhism,  aud  onward  into 
the  range  of  Islam  and  of  Christianity,  subterranean 
hells  of  purgatory  or  puoiahraeiit  make  doleful  cnu- 
tnwts  to  heavens  of  light  and  glory." — Tylvr :  Prim. 
Cult.  [1873),  ii.  68. 

za'-ra-tite,  s.  [After  Senor  Zarate,  of  Spain ; 
suft'.'-ir*  (Mi}i.).j 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  encrusta- 
tion on  magnetite  and  chromite.  Hardness, 
3to3'25;  sp.gr.  2'57  to  2*693  ;  lustre  vitreous; 
colour,  emerald  green  ;  transparent  to  trans- 
lucent Compos.:  c-irbonic  acid,  11*7;  oxide 
of  nickel,  59 '4 ;  water,  2S-9  =  100,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  formula  NiOC02+2NiOHO 
+  4H0. 

za-ree'-ba,  s.    [Zeriba.] 

Zau'-r&o»  s.     [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  between  the  second 
and  third  magnitude.    Called  also  •/  Eridani. 

zawn,  s.     [Cf.  Yane.] 
Mining :  A  cavern. 

zd>X,  s.  [A.S.  seax ;  Icel.  sax  =  a  knife  or  short 
sword  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  saks.]  A  slater's  hatchet, 
with  a  sharp  point  on  the  pole,  for  perforating 
the  slate  to  receive  the  pin.  The  zax  is  about 
sixteen  inches  long  and  two  in  width ;  it  is 
somewhat  bent  at  one  end,  and  the  spur  is 
three  inches  long. 

za'~yS.t,  s.  [Native  name.]  In  Burmah  a 
public  shed  or  portico  for  the  accoraraodation 
of  travellers,  loungers,  and  worshippers,  found 
in  every  Burmese  ^^llago,  and  attached  to 
many  pagodas.    {H.  Yule.) 

Z'  cr^Ak,  s.     [From  its  zigzag  form.) 

Mach. :  A  peculiarly  shaped  crank  in  the 
cylinder  of  some  marine  steam-engines.  {Sim- 
'm.onds.) 

ze'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fe'a  (zea),  feio  (zeia)  = 
spelt  or  some  other  common  cereal.  The 
name  occurs  in  Homer.] 

Bot. :  Maize  ;  a  genus  of  Fhalarete.  Flowers 
moncBcious ;  males  in  tenninal  racemes,  having 
two-flowered  spikelets,  and  nearly  equal  sharp- 
pointed  glumes ;  pales  two,  fleshy  ;  females 
axillary  in  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves.  Species 
five  :  Zea  mays  is  the  maize  (q.v.);  Z.  Curagua. 


f&te.  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p$t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.   »,  cb  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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tdie  ChiU  maize  or  Valparaiso  corn,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  last.  Besides  the  uso  of 
the  maize  us  ^oil,  it  yields  a  tlbre  capable  of 
being  spun  into  tlax,  made  intu  yarn,  and  used 
as  material  for  i>ai)er-making. 

ze-&g'-6n-ite,  s.    [Gr.  ^«u)  (:eo)  =  to  cook,  to 
boil ;  ayoMs-  (>igonos)  =.  unfruitful,  barren,  and 
sufT.  -He  (Mill.).] 
Alituralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  zircon  (q.v.).  found  in  pale 
bluish  octahedral  crystals  in  the  t-jocted 
ryacolite  bombs  of  the  agglomerates  of  Monte 
Sonima,  Vesuvius. 

2.  The  same  as  Gismondite  (q.v.). 

zeal,  *  zeale,  *  zele.  s.  [Ft.  zde,  from  Lat. 
zi^l It m,  iiccus.  of -ffiis  =  zeal,  from  Gr.  i^tjAo? 
(:€los)  =  zeal,  ardour,  fervour,  lit.  =  heat, 
from  the  same  root  as  ^ew  (zed)  =  to  boil,  and 
Eng.  yeast.]    [Jealous.] 

1.  Passionate  ardour  for  any  person  or 
cause ;  intense  and  eager  pursuit  or  endeavour ; 
an  eagerness  of  desire  to  attain  or  accomplish 
some  object,  which  may  be  manifested  either 
in  favour  of  or  in  opjiosition  to  auy  person  or 
thing,  and  in  a  good  or  bad  cause  ;  earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm,  ardour,  fervency. 

"  Zeal  is  the  ylous  madueas  uf  the  rnlud.' 

Dryden:   Tyrannic  Low,  L  L 

*  2.  A  zealot.    (Ben  Jonson.) 

•  zeal,  v.i.  [Zeal,  s.]  To  be  zealous  ;  to  enter- 
tain zeal. 

"  StllT  followers,  such  aa  teal  mnTvelluusly  for  tboM 
wboui  they  have  chuaeii  (or  their  iiiastera." — Bacon : 
On  the  Con.  oftha  Church  ^f  England. 

•  zeal-ant,  s.    [Eng.  zeal  ;  -ant.}    A  zealot. 

"To  uerUtiu  ualnntt  all  speech  of  pAciQcatlon  1b 
odioua,"— fiacon,    ( Todd.) 

*zealed,  a.  [Eng.  zeal:  -ed.]  Filled  with 
zeal ;  characterized  by  zeal. 

"  You  might  have  iloue.  l>ut  for  XiiKt  tealed  religion 
You  women  bear  to  awouiliuy." 

Beaum.  i  FleL  :  Love'i  FUgrimage.  iv.  2, 

•  zeal'-fol,  "  zeal'-fuU.  a.  [Eng.  zeal;  -fuU.] 
Full  of  zeal  ;  zealous,  enthusiastic. 

"  In  zeatfuU  knowledge  of  tlie  Truth  diviue." 

Sytvetter :  The  Decay,  48L 

•  zeal-less,  *  zeale-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  zeal; 

-less.]     Destitute  of  zeal ;  wanting  in  zeal. 

"We  are  not  patient,  hiit  zealcleue."—Bp.  BaU: 
Com. ;  Atephibosh^th  Jt  Zibra. 

zeal'-6t,  s.  [Fr.  zilote  =  jealous,  zealous, 
fi'oni  Lat.  zelotss.]    [Zeal,  s.] 

1.  One  who  is  zealous  or  full  of  zeal ;  one 
carried  away  by  exce^rs  of  zeal ;  a  fanatical 
partisan.  It  is  generally  applied  in  dispraise 
or  used  of  one  whose  zaal  or  ardour  is  intem- 
pernte  or  censurable  ;  a  fanatic. 

"  Ufl  WAS  In  truth  not  a  man  to  ])?  popular  with  the 
vludictive  eealoU-'  —J£.ic-iutay :  ffi^.  Eng.,  ch.  x'lv. 

2.  One  of  a  fanatical  Jcv/ish  sect  wliich 
struggled  desperately  against  the  Romans 
from  about  a.d.  6  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

zea-lot'-ic-al,  *ze-l6t'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
zealot;  -iciL]     Ardently  zealous.' 

"  Dr.  Marshal),  dean  of  Christ  Church,  a  moat  furious 
and  zelolical  m&u."—Strype :  Life  of  Cranmer,  ch.  xix. 

•  zeal'-ot-i^m*  s.  [Eng.  zealot;  -ism.]  The 
character  or  conduct  of  a  z&dut. 

•  zeai-6t-ist,  •  zel'-ot-ist,  s.  [Eng.  zealot; 
-Ut.]     A  zealot. 

"  I  could  wish  these  sclolous  ie''otiett  hnit  more  Jadg- 
meut  joined  with  their  zeal."— ^cwe/f.-  LcUert. 

•  zeal'-6t-ry,  s.  [E^n^.  zealot ;  -ry.]  The  con- 
duct or  behaviour  of  a  zealot;  excessive  or 
undue  zeal  ;  fanaticism. 

'■  Iii(]utsitional  cruelty  and  party  teatotry."— Cole- 
ridge.   (Webtter.] 

zeal'-oiis,  "  zel-ous,  a.  [Eng.  ^coZ;  -ous.} 
[Jealous.] 

1.  Inspired  with  zeal ;  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  object ;  enthusiastic. 

"  I  love  to  nee  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter."— 
Addison  :  Spectator.  No.  185. 

*  2.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  a 
bad  sense. 

"  The  ie<tlotia  and  faoetious  Presbyter,  Noyatue."— 
Oaaden  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  100. 

*  3.  Full  of  religious  or  pious  zeal ;  pious  ; 
religious.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  7.) 

i.  Characterized  by  zeal,  ardour,  or  en- 
thusiasm ;  ardent. 

"  She  WM  emiwMaiond  at  that  plttlons  act, 
With  z£alou4  envy  of  Greeke^  cruell  fact" 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  S8. 


zeal'-OUS-lj^,  fuh'.     [Kng.  zealous:    ly-] 

1.  In  a  zealous  uianuer ;  with  zeal,  ardour, 
or  enthusiasm. 

"  The  liidinti>  all  offered  very  uatotuty  to  auiit  tu 
against  him."— Coo*.-  i^rtt  Voyage,  bk.  f,  ch.  xvl. 

"2.  Keligiously;  with  religious  or  pious 
zeal.     (Miit07i.) 

zeal'-OUS-nSsB,  s.  [Eng.  zealous ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  stato  of  being  zealous ;  zeal,  ardour, 
enthusiasm,  fervour. 

"  The  tfaloutnett  of  our  endeavoun,  sod  the  ap- 
plau-te  that  others  eat«rt«tu  tbeiu  wllh,"— i^oyfe; 
Wvrk*,  L  -i'tf,. 

ze  -beo,  ze'-beck,  s.    [Xebec] 

ze'-bra,  s.     [The  native  name ;  according  to 
Little  the  word  was  originally  Ethiopian.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the  striped 
forms  oi  the  genus  Equus  ;  thus  embracing 
the  Quagga  (q.v.),  the  Tiue  Zebra,  and  IJur- 
ch'iU's  Zebra,  ['i.]  In  all  tliree  the  external 
characters  are  those  of  the  Ass  rather  than  of 
the  Horse  ;  the  legs  are  witliout  warts,  the 
tail  is  furnished  with  long  liairs  only  towanls 
the  extremity,  tlie  neck  is  full  and  arclied, 
and  the  mane  stitf  and  erect.  All  the  species 
of  this  division  are  rapidly  vanishing  before 
advancing  civilization,  and  in  all  probability 
will  become  extinct  before  very  many  years. 

"  This  fami-y  [Eiiuldfe]  comprises  the  Horses,  Asui, 
and  Zebra*."— SichoUon .  Zoology  (ed.  ISTSJ,  p.  668. 

2.  E'{uus  zebra,  from  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  South  Africa.  It  stands  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  at  the  shoulder ;  ground  tint 
white,  with  black  stripes,  vertical  on  body 
and  horizontal  on  legs ;  limbs  slender,  head 
light,  ears  long  and  open.  The  zebra  lives  in 
small  herds  in  secluded  spots  ;  its  sense  of 
hearing,  sight,  and  smell  is  extremely  acute, 
and  on  the  least  alanu  the  whole  herd 
scampers  off.  When  compelled  to  defend 
themselves  zebras  form  a  compact  body  witli 
their  heads  in  the  centre  and  their  heels  out- 
wards, and  have  been  known  to  beat  off  the 
leopard  with  their  kicks.  The  zebra  has  been 
domesticated,  but  its  vicious  temper  renders 
it  of  little  value  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Bur- 
chell's  Zebra  (Equiis  burchellit)  differs  little 
from  the  True  Zebra,  except  in  the  fact  that 
the  ground  tint  is  yellow. 

■•  He  who  attributes  the  white  and  darlt  vertical 
stripes  on  the  flauka  of  vhiIous  antelupes  to  this  pro- 
cess [sexual  BelectlDul  will  prohaUv  extend  the  same 
view  to  the  Roy^l  O^iget  and  the  beautiful  leftra."- 
Ihirwin  :  Descent  cf  Jlan,  ch.  iviiL 

zebra-opossum,  s.    [Zebra-wolf.] 
zebra-plant,  c. 

Bot.  :  Calathea  zebr:na.  So  named  because 
the  leaves  have  alternately  dark  and  green 
stripes. 

zebra-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  Euphorbia  arborea,  a  South  African 
tree, 

zebra-Shark,  s.    [Tiqer-shark.] 

zebra-wolf,  t  zebra-opossam,  ;$. 

ZooL  :  A  popular  name  given  by  the  early 
colonists  of  Van  Dienien's  ijand  to  Thylacinvs 
cynocephnlus,  from  the  stripes  on  its  body  and 
its  general  dog-like  appearance.  [Thylacinus.] 

zebra-wood,  s. 

Botany  £  Commerce : 

1.  A  kind  of  wood,  im]iorted  from  South 
America,  and  used  by  caiiinet  makers,  pro- 
duced by  Omphalobivm.  Lamherti,  a  large  tree 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Connaracea', 
and  growing  in  Guiana.  Its  colours  consist 
of  brown  on  a  white  ground,  clouded  with 
black,  and  each  strongly  contrasted,  thus 
somewhat  resembling  the  skin  of  a  zebra. 
Called  also  Pigeon-wood. 

2.  The  wood  of  Eugenia  fntgrans,  variety 
aumtta.  It  is  a  shrub  about  eight  feet  high, 
growing  in  Jamaica. 

3.  The  wood  of  G-nettarda  speciosa,  a  tree 
twenty-tlve  feet  high,  with  scarlet  coloured 
flowers,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

ze'-brine,  a.  [Eng.  zebria);  suff.  -ine.)  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  striped  division  of  the 
genus  Equus  (q.v.). 

"Many  of  them  [the  stripes]  ••  they  diverged  from 
the  Bpine  became  a  little  branched,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  In  some  zebrinf  si>ecies."— Ainoi'n  • 
Variation  of  Anim.  A  PUmU,  L  58. 

Ze'-bu,  5.     [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Any  breed  or  individual  of  Bos  iit- 


liicus  (which  by  some  authorities  is  consi- 
dered a  vai'iely  of  Hos  tatms,  the  Common 
Ox).  The  Zebus  attain  their  greatest  devt^^lop- 
nient  In  India,  but  range  eastwards  tu  Jajian 
and  westward  to  the  Uivur  Niger.  They  vary 
greatly  In  size,  some  b»irig  larger  than  Euro- 
pean  cattle,  while  ottiors  are  no  bigger  than  a 
month-old  calf.  The  horns  differ  iu  form ; 
the  dewlap  is  more  or  less  dcveloi>ed  ;  on« 
hump  is  always  present  over  the  withers,  Home- 
times  there  are  two  ;  colour  varying  from  light 
ashy-gray  to  pure  white.  At  present  they 
exist  only  in  a  domesticated  couditir>n,  and 
must  have  been  early  reduced  to  subjection 
)>y  man,  since  all 
the  sculptures  of 
cattle  at  Ele- 
.phanta,  which 
are  of  high  anti- 
quity, represent 
thohiimiMid  form. 
In  many  parts  of 
India  zebus  are 
used  as  beasts  of 
draught  and  bur- 
den,and  occasion- 
ally for  riding.  In 
disposition  they  are  gentle  and  docile,  and  are 
venerated  by  the  Hindoos,  who  consitler  it  a 
sin  to  slaughter  them,  though  they  do  not 
object  to  work  them.  White  zebu  bulls, 
which  are  held  particularly  sacred  by  tlie 
Hindoos,  are  branded  with  the  image  of  Siva, 
relieved  from  all  labour,  and  allowed  to 
wander  at  will,  levying  contributions  on  the 
stalls  iu  the  bazaars  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Their  flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Common  Ox,  except  the  hump,  which  is  es- 
teemed a  delicacy. 

zebu-cattle,  s. 

Zool. :  The  humped  cattle  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 

"In  many  domesticated  quadrupeds,  cert&lu  ch». 
ractera.  apparently  not  derived  through  reversion 
from  any  wild  pareiit-forru,  are  coullued  to  the  male* 
or  are  wore  developed  in  them  than  the  fenjKlea— foi 
instance,  the  hump  on  the  male  zebu-cattle  of  ludlA, 
—Darwin  :  Detcenl  of  Man,  ch.  xviU, 

Zecli-a-ri'-ah.  Z&oh-Q^ii'-as,  s.  [Heb. 
rr751  (Zekhariyah)  =  Zecharinh  (whom  Jeho- 
vah remembers) ;  IDT  (Zakhar)  =  to  remem- 
ber, and  rr  (ra/t)  =  Jehovah:  Sept.  Za^a- 
pi'o?  (Zacharias) ;  Vulgate,  Zacharius.) 

1.  Script.  Biog.  :  The  name  of  many  ancient 
Hebrews,  including  two  prophets  [2J,  various 
priests,  and  Levites  {1  Chron,  ix.  21;  xv,  24, 
xxvi.  14  ;  Neh.  xii.  35,  41),  &c. 

2.  Old  Testament  Ca7ion :  The  eleventh  in 
order  of  the  twelve  minor  prophetic  books. 
The  name  prefixed  to  it  is  that  of  "  Zecbariah, 
the  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo  th© 
prophet"  ("the  prophet"  means  Zecbariah, 
not  Iddo),  Zechaiiah  i.  1.  In  Ezra  v.  1,  vi, 
14,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo,  but  son  is 
sometimes  used  vaguely  for  lineal  male  de- 
scendant, and  may  easily  signify  grandson 
(cf.  Gen.  xi.  24-32  ;  xxviii.  5  ;  xxix.  13).  When 
Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  from 
Babylon  he  also  accorded  them  permission  to 
rebuild  the  temple  (Ezra  i.  3 ;  vi.  3-6),  and 
the  foundations  of  the  edifice  were  at  once 
laid  (Ezra  iii.  10-13),  The  jealou.sy  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
work  (Ezra  iv.  1-24).  At  length,  however,  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hy.slaspes,  permis- 
sion was  obt-iined  to  resume  it  (Ezra  iv,  24, 
vi.  1-12),  and  building  was  recommenced  with 
the  patronage  and  active  aid  of  Zerubbal>el, 
the  civil  governor  of  Judtea,  Joshua  the  High 
Priest,  &c.  -Enthusiasm  for  the  work  was 
excited  among  the  previously  apathetic  people 
by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zecbariah  (Ezra 
V.  1-2).  The  former  seems  to  have  been  the 
senior  in  j'oint  of  years,  and  commenced  his 
aduiesses  and  predictions  in  the  sixth  month 
of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  while  Zecbariah 
did  so  in  the  eighth  month.  The  Ixtok  of 
Zecharlah,  in  its  present  form,  is  naturally 
divided  into  tliree  portions — chaps,  i.-viii., 
chaps,  ix.-xi.,  and  chaps,  xii.-xiv.  The  first 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  work  of 
Zecbariah.  The  natural  sections  of  it  are  (1) 
chap.  i.  1-6,  dated  the  second  year  of  Darius's 
reign  and  the  eighth  month  ;  (2)  i.  7-vi,  15, 
dated  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  same  year;  and  vii,  1-viii.  23, 
dated  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
of  Darius's  fourth  ro*;rial  year.  In  the 
first  the  prophet  counsels  a  return  to  Jeho- 
vah ;  in  the  second,  which  has  in  it  varl 
ous  symbolic  visions,  he  encourages  the  build 


boil,  b6^ ;  p^t.  j6^1 ;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  slii,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.    ph  =  t 
-oian, -tian  =  Shan.    -tion. -sion  =  shun ; -tlon, -fion  =  zhun.    -eious, -tlous. -sious  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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Ing  of  the  temple,  and,  in  answer  to  a 
query  wliether  the  fasts  begun  at  BaV>ylon 
should  be  continued,  he  directs  that  thuy 
should  be  transformed  into  joyous  festivals. 
The  style  of  cliapters  ix.-xi.  differs  from 
that  of  t!ie  first  ei;^ht ;  and  that  of  xii.-xiv. 
to  a  certain  extent  from  both.  In  x.  6,  the 
house  of  Juduh  requires  to  be  strengthened, 
as  if  its  government  still  continued  ;  that  of 
Joseph  (the  ten  tribes)  to  be  saved,  as  if  it 
were  gone  ;  and  in  verse  11  is  the  prediction 
"the  pride  of  Assyria  shall  be  brought  down," 
as  if  it  stood  when  the  words  were  penned; 
whereas  by  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  it 
had  for  ever  passed  away,  borne,  therefore, 
assign  these  chapters  to  an  earlier  Zechariah, 
acontemporaiy  of  Isaiah(B.c.  about  736).  But 
if  the  Hebrew  Javan  in  ix.  13  is  correctly 
translated  Greece,  this  would  suggest  a  date 
late  enough  to  be  consistent  with  the  best- 
known  Zechariah's  authorship,  if  not  more 
recent  still.  Chaps,  xii.— xiv.  have  been  re- 
ferred to  some  prophetic  contemporary  of 
Jeremiah,  b.c.  007  or  606.  The  date  of 
chaps,  i.-viii.  is  admitted  to  be  B.C.  520-518. 
Matt,  xxvii.  9-10,  nominally  quoting  Jere- 
miah, seems  to  refer  to  Zech.  xi.  12-13,  and 
imless  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  of 
whose  death  we  know  nothing,  was  martyred 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron".  xxiv.  20,  21),  the 
reference  in  Matt-,  xxiii.  '65  would  seem  to  be 
to  the  latter.  Of  these  difficulties  various 
solutions  have  been  given.  Zech.  xiii.  7  is 
quoted  by  Our  Lord  as  Messianic  (Matt.  xxvi. 
31,  Mark  xiv.  27).  In  Matt.  xxi.  5,  Zech.  ix. 
9  is  regarded  as  predictive  of  the  entry  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem. 

zech' -in,  s.  [Ital.  zecchiTio;  Fr.  sequinJ]  A 
Venetian  gold  coin,  more  commonly  written 
sequin  (q-v.). 

zech' -stein,  s.  [Ger.  =  mine-stone :  zeche  =  a 
reckoning,  a  score,  a  mine,  and  stein  =  stone.] 
Geol. :  A  German  sub-division  of  the  Per- 
mian, constituting  the  upper  of  the  two 
groups,  which  have  sometimes  led  to  that 
formation  being  called  Dyas  (q.v.).  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Middle  Permian  or  Magnesian 
Limestone  of  Britain.  It  is  wanting  in  France. 
Mnrchison  considered  it  a  centre  of  Permian 
life. 

zed,  zee,  s.  [Z]  The  name  of  the  letter  z  ; 
provincially  called  also  Izzard. 

"  Thou  wboreson  zed/  thou  imneceaaary  letter  I"— 
Shaketp. :  Lear,  ii,  2. 

Zed'-o-a-rj?',  s.  [From  Arab  zednvdr  ;  Fr.  zedo- 
aire;  Prov.  zeduari  ;  Fovt.zedvjxria;  Ital.  ;:e(- 
tovario.] 

Bot.  £  Pharm. :  The  roots  of  Curcuma  Zedo- 
aria  and  C.  Z'Tumbet,  employed  in  medicine, 
and  the  plants  themselves.     [Curcuma.] 

Zee'-koe,  s.  [Dut.  =  sea  (or  lake)  cow.]  The 
name  given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South 
Africa  to  the  hippopotamus. 

*  ze'-i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  26(1^) ;  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  lapsed  family  of  Acanthoptery- 
gian  Fishes. 

zei  -lan-ite,  zey'-lan-ite,  s.    fO.  Ger.  Zei- 
lan,  Zeylan  =  Ceylon  ;  suff.  -its  {Min.),'\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Ceylonite  (q.v.). 

ze'-in,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  ze(a);  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained 
from  maize  flour. 

zelfZell,  5.    [Pers.] 

Music:  An  eastern  instrument  of  music  of 
the  cymbal  kind. 

"  Where,  some  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell 
01  trumijet  aud  tlie  claaii  of  zcU." 

Moore :  The  Fire  Worshippers. 

Zel-ko'-na,  s.  [Native  name?]  (See  etym.  and 
compound.) 

zelkona-tree,  5. 

Bot.:  Planera  Richardi,  a  North  American 
tree,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  four  feet.  Leaves  like  those  of 
the  elm,  flowers  small  greenish  yellow,  smelling 
like  elder  flowers  ;  fruit  small,  with  two  seeds. 

* zel'-ot-ist, s.    [Zealotist.] 

*  zel'-ou-sie,  5.  [Gr.  ^e\6w  (zeloo)  =  to  emu- 
late, to  be  jealous  of.]    Jealousy. 

"  The  zefoitsie  and  the  eagre  feersenes  of  OUmptaa." 
—  Udal :  Apoph.  0/  Erasmut,  p.  2CtO. 


zem-xn-dar',  5.  [Pers.  zem.inddr  =  tk  land- 
holder, from  Zemin  =  land,  and  d6.r  —  hold- 
ing, a  holder.]  In  India,  one  of  a  class  of 
othcials  created  under  the  Mogul  Government 
of  India.  They  have  been  regarded,  first  as 
district  governors,  secondly  as  lauded  pro- 
prietors, and  thirdly  as  farmers  or  collecturs 
of  the  government  re\'enue  on  land.  Tlii-ir 
functions  appear  to  have  been  to  a  gi-eatextent 
arbitrary  and  variable,  but  founded  on  and 
arising  out  of  the  last-named  oflice.  On  tlie 
transference  of  the  authority  of  the  Moguls 
to  the  East  India  Company,  the  zemindars 
were  in  general  treated  as  the  proprietors  of 
laud.  The  terra  is  of  Persian  origin,  and  tlie 
ortice  probably  originated  with  the  Muham- 
madan  conquerors  of  India,  who  claimed  the 
soil  of  the  country,  but,  leaving  the  Indian 
village  tenure  intact,  set  these  officers  called 
zemindars  over  districts  comprising  each  a 
certain  number  of  villages,  the  headmen  of 
which  accounted  to  them  for  the  revenues 
of  the  land,  which  they  collected  witha  liberal 
profit  to  tliemselves.  At  present,  in  Bengal, 
the  zemindars  have  all  the  rights  of  a  British 
landed  proprietor,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  land-tax,  and  also  to  a  certain  ill-defined 
tenant-right  on  the  part  of  tenants  who  have 
long  held  possession  of  their  farms. 

"It  WAS  contemplfited  th.it  these  zemindars  would 
take  the  place  of  the  lauded  gentry  of  European 
couutriea,  and  become  leaders  in  all  kiuds  of  agricul- 
tur^U  reforms."— /'ieid.  Feb.  U,  lasS. 

zem'-in-dgr-y,  zem'-in-dar-ee,  zem'- 
in-dar-ry,  a.  &  s.     [Zemindar.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  zemindar ;  held  by  a 
zemindar. 

"ITuder  the  zemindarry  tenure,  the  land  is  per- 
petually assigned  "by  the  State,  subject  to  the  annual 
liayment  of  a  sum  fixed  for  ever  without  chauge."— 
Fi'-l<i,  Feb.  U,  ls86. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  office  or  jnrisdiction  of  a 
zemindar  ;  the  land  possessed  by  a  zemindar. 

"The  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  these 
zemindar ries,  due  to  causes  of  this  nature." — Field, 
Feb.  11.  lese. 

ze-na'-i-da,  s.    [Etym.  not  apparent.] 

Oniith. :  A  genus  of  Columbidse  with  ten 
species,  founded  by  Bonaparte.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  stout  body,  short  wings,  and 
long,  well-developed  legs,  and  range  from  Chili 
and  La  Plata  to  Columbia  and  the  Antilles. 

ze-na'-na,  s.  [Pers.  senanaA.  =  pertaining  to 
women,  'from  zen  =  a  woman.]  Tlie  name 
given  to  the  portion  of  the  house  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  females  belonging  to  a 
family  of  good  caste  in  India. 

"  Yet,  curiously  ennugh,  the  ladies  to  a  very  large 
extent  avoid  the  harems,  the  zcnanaa,  the  gyn^Ecea 
provided  for  them."— Z>a*Ii/  Telegraph.  Feb.  24.  1SB6. 

zenana-mission,  s.  Amission  founded 
in  lSo2  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant 
missionary  societies  in  India,  with  the  object 
(1)  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  women  of 
ludia  by  means  of  female  missionaries  ;  (2) 
of  alleviating  their  sufferings  in  sickness,  and 
ministering  to  their  spiritual  need,  througli 
the  agency  of  duly  qualified  female  medical 
missionaries  ;  and  "(3)  of  promoting  education, 
based  on  Holy  Scripture,  especially  among 
women  of  the  higher  classes. 

Zend,  5.    [Zend-avesta.] 

1.  Philol :  An  ancient  Iranian  language 
in  which  are  composed  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Zoroastrians.  It  is  coeval  and  cog- 
nate with  the.  Vedic  Sanskrit.  It  embraces 
two  dialects, '  called  Bactriau,  or  Eastern 
Iranian,  and  the  Western  Iranian.  The  two 
Zend  dialects  consist  of  an  earlier  and  a  later, 
analogous  to  the  Vedic  and  classic  Sanskrit, 
or  to  the  Homeric  and  classic  Greek.  The 
earlier  dialect  is  called  the  GAtha,  from  the 
G&thas  or  sacred  songs,  which  form  the  only 
remains  of  it ;  the  later  is  that  in  which  the 
Zend-Avesta,  or  sacred  Zoroastrian  writings 
are  found.  The  present  alphabet  is  compara- 
tively modern,  and  is  probably  derived  fi'om 
the  Syrian.  There  are  twelve  simple  vowels, 
fourteen  diphthongs,  and  twenty-nine  con- 
sonants, represented  by  different  characters. 
The  roots  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  some  con- 
sisting of  only  a  single  vowel,  others  of  a 
vowel  and  consonant,  or  a  vmvel  between 
two  consonants.  There  are  three  numbers, 
singular,  dual,  and  plural,  with  eight  inflec- 
tions in  the  first  and  last,  and  five  in  the 
middle  number. 

2.  Com.'par.  Rditi. :  A  contracted  name  for 
the  Zend-Avesta  (q.v.). 


Zend-Avesta,  s.  [Prob.  =  translation 
or  commentary  of  text  with  paraphrase,  fi*om 
avesta  =  text,  and  zend  =  translation  or  com- 
mentary.] 

Compar.  RcUg. :  The  sacred  books  of  the  Zo- 
roastrians, Magians,  Guebers,  or  Parsecs,  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster  himself,  and  reverenced 
as  a  bible  or  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They 
consist  of  several  divisions  :  the  Yazna,  a  sort 
of  sacrificial  ritual,  consisting  of  hymns  and 
prayers,  contains  the  five  gathas  in  the  older 
dialect  ;  the  Visparad  is  a  collection  of  sacri- 
ficial prayers  in  later  Zend.  The  Yashts  are 
later  collections  of  prayers,  consisting  of  par- 
ticular invocations  of  angels,  &c.,  mixed  with 
legends  ;  the  Vendidad  contains  the  religious, 
ci\il,  and  criminal  code  of  the  Zoroastrians. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  are  taught  in  the  Zend  re- 
ligion. 

Zen'-dik,  s.  [Arab.  =  a  infidel,  an  atheist.] 
A  name  given  in  the  East  not  only  to  dis- 
believers in  revealed  religion,  but  also  to 
such  as  are  accused  of  magical  heresy. 

ze'-nick,  z^'-nilE,  s.    [Native  name  in  parts 
of  Africa.]' 
Zool.:  Suricata  zenick.     [Suricata.] 


[0.  Fr    cenith  (Fr. 
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zen'-IMi,  *sen-yth,  5. 

zenith),  from 
S  p.  zenitj 
zenith,  from 
Arab,  samt  = 
aroad,  away, 
apath.atrail, 
a  quarter, 
whence  samt- 
ar-rds  =  the 
zenith,  the 
verticalpoint 
of  the  hea- 
vens ;  as-samt 
=  a  n  az  i- 
muth.] 

1.  0  T  d. 
Lang.  £  As- 
tron.  :  The 
highest  point 
in  the  heavens  to  a  spectator  at  any  given 
place,  the  point  from  which  if  the  earth  were 
absolutely  spherical  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
would  pass  through  its  centre. 

"The  8unne  passeth  twise  in  the  yeere  through 
their  zenith  ouer  their  he&ds."—ffacktuj/t:  Voyages, 
iii.  731. 

2.  Fig. :  The  highest  point  of  a  person's 
fortune;  the  highest  or  culminating  point  of 
any  subject  referred  to. 

"  By  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star.'        Shakesp.  :  Tempett,  L  2, 

zenith-distance,  s.  Tlie  zenith-dis- 
tance of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  intercepted 
between  the  body  and  the  zenith,  being  the 
same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the  body. 

zenith-sector,  s.  An  astronomical  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a  telescope  swinging 
upon  pivots,  and  having  attached  to  it  an 
arc  graduated  into  dej;rees  and  minutes. 
From  the  upper  end  of  the  telescope  verti- 
cally hangs  down  a  fine  silver  wire,  terminated 
by  a  weight  supported  in  water  to  keep  it 
steady.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  mural  circle,  viz.,  to  ascertain  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  several  stars,  but  is  more 
convenient  from  its  greater  portability. 
[Mural-circle.] 

zenith-telescope,  s.  The  telescope  of 
a  zenith  sector. 

* zen'-ith-al,  a.  [Eng.  zenith;  -al]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  zenitli. 

"In  order  to  obtain  its  zenitJtat  distance."— -<»n/.' 
Popular  A stronij-my,  p.  3i. 

Ze'-o-lite,  s.  [Gr.  ^ew  {zw)=to  boil,  and 
Ai^os  {lithos)  —  stone  ;  Ger.  ztQlith.\ 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals 
belonging  to  the  hydrous  silicates,  charac- 
terized by  much  intumescence  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

ze-o-lith'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  zeoHt{e) ;  i  con- 
nective, and  Jorm.]  Having  the  form  of 
zeolite. 

Ze-6-lit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zeoUt(e);  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaniing  to  zeolite;  consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling zeolite. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute»  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Itw. 
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Zeph-a-ni'-ah,  s.  [Heb.  rp:c^  {Tsqyhaniyah) 
—  Zephaniah  (whom  Jehovali  has  hid) ;  ^D^ 
i(^phan)=to  liule.  aud  rr(ru/()=  Jehovah; 
Sept.  So<^i'i'a«  ;  Vulg.  Sophonias.] 

1.  Scrip,  Biog. :  A  prophet,  son  of  Cnshl, 
who  again  was  the  son  of  Geilaliah,  the  son  of 
Amariali,  the  son  of  Hizkiah  (tlie  king?), 

2.  Old  Teet.  Canon:  The  ninth  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophi-tic  books.  Zephaniah 
prophesied  in  tlie  reign  of  Josiah.  king  of 
Judah.  Josiah,  whocanie  lothethrone  in  his 
9ighth  year  (B.C.  041).  t*ilerated  idolatry  till  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (641-630) ;  next  for.'^ix 
years  more  (630-tV24)  he  carriea  ^n  a  partially 
successful  contest  against  it ;  then  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  (r.*24-610),  he  made  the 
reformation  more  sweeping,  re-establishing 
Mosaic  institutions  tliroughout  the  land. 
When  the  prophet  wrote,  the  worship  of 
Baal  liad  not  quite  ceased,  nor  had  other 
forms  of  idolatry  (Zeph.  i.  4-5).  His  predic- 
tions, therefore,  seem  to  have  been  uttered 
during  tlie  second  period,  some  time  between 
630  and  624.  With  tliis  agrees  the  reference 
in  eh.  li.  12-15  to  the  impending  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  which  took  place  in  625.  Ze- 
phaniah was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah, 
The  first  chapter  of  the  book  denounces 
coming  judgment,  described  as  the  day  of 
the  Lord  [Day,  C.  3.],  on  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jewish  people.  The  second  prophesies 
the  destruction  of  Gaza,  Askeloii,  and  the 
Philistine  cities  generally,  tlie  Moabites,  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  Assyrian  capital  Nineveh. 
The  third  censures  the  corruption  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  affected  princes,  judges, 
priests,  and  prophets,  and  concludes  with 
promises  of  future  restoration  and  felicity. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the 
grace,  energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and 
the  rapid  and  effective  alternations  of  threats 
and  jiromises.  Its  prophetical  import  is 
chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate  predictions  of 
the  desolation  which  has  fallen  upon  each  of 
the  nations  denounced  for  their  crimes ; 
Ethiopia,  which  is  menaced  with  a  terrible 
invasion,  being  alone  exempted  from  the 
doom  of  perpetual  ruin.  The  geueral  tone  of 
the  last  portion  is  Messianic,  but  without 
any  specitic  reference  to  the  Person  of  our 
L'lrd.  No  serious  controversy  has  ever  taken 
place  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Zephaniah. 

Se-phar'-O'Vigll-ite,  s.  [After  Prof  Zepha- 
rovich  ;  suff.  -ite  (Jl/iii.).] 

Min. :  A  crystalline  to  compact  mineral 
found  in  sandstone  at  Trenic,  Bohemia. 
Hardness,  5*5 ;  sp.  gr.  2'37 ;  colour,  greenish, 
yellowish,  or  grayish-white.  Compos. :  essen- 
tially a  hvdrated  phosphate  of  alumina,  with 
the  probable  formula  AI2O3PO5  +  6H0. 

Beph'-yr,    *  zeph'-yr-us,    •  zeph'-ir,   s. 

iFr.  zepkyre  ~  the  west  wind,  from  Lat. 
zephyrum,  aceus.  of  zephyrus  =  the  west  wind, 
from  Gr.  ^e'ii)upo?  (zephtiros),  allied  to  fo^o; 
(zophos)  ==■  darkness,  glooin,  the  dark  or  even- 
ing quarter,  the  west.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  {Of  all  forms):  The  west  wind; 
hence,  poetically,  any  soft,  mild,  gentle 
breeze.  By  the  poets  Zephyrus  was  personi- 
fied and  represented  as  the  mildest  and 
gentlest  of  all  the  sylvan  deities. 

•'  Where  aweet  myrrhe-breathlng  zsphtr  In  the  Bpring 
Geutly  dlstili  his  uectar-Jropi^iug  ehowera." 

Drayton,  Idea  63. 

2.  Entom..  (Of  the  form  zephyrus) :  A  genus 
of  Lycaenidje,  having  fore  wings  with  eleven 
ncrvnres,  the  subcostal  one  emitting  two 
branches  before  the  extremity  of  the  discoidal 
cell,  and  a  bifurcating  one  beyond.  Species 
few,  chiefly  from  Europe  and  Asia. 

Zer'-da,  s.  [A  South  African  word.] 

Zool. :  Sparmann's  name  for  Canis  or  Megnl- 
otis  zerda,  believed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Fennec  (q.v.). 

ae-re'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  {i9poiVw(j;c>aino)=  to  parch, 
to  dr>-  up. 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zerenidse. 

ze-ren'-i-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  reren(e); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  atlj.  sutT.  -ida;.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Georaetrina.  An- 
tenna of  the  male  thick,  not  pectinated  ; 
abdomen  in  the  same  sex  long  ;  wings  broad, 
entire.  Caterrillar  short,  thick,  feeding 
exposed,  tieuera  and  species  considerable  in 
number. 


zSr-i'-ba.  xa-ree  -ba,  s.  [K^-ypt.  zerthak  = 
a  thorn  hedge.]  A  word  wliich  CAine  into 
XUH>  in    the    early  part  of  1684,  during  the 
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military  operations  in  Egypt,  to  denof*  an 
enclosure  the  sides  of  which  are  furmed  of 
prickly  brushwood,  sheltered  by  which  a  force 
may  camp  comparatively  safe  from  sudden 
surprise. 

"When  the  scinare  was  broken  the  news  siiread  to 
the  zeriba  that  we  were  defeated."— Gira/jAic.  April  6, 

ze-ri'-tis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  formed  from  Gr, 
^TjpatVo)  {xeraim)  =  to  parch,  to  dry  up.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Lycaenida?.  Red  butter- 
flies with  brown  borders  and  metallic  sjiots 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings. 
Natives  of  Africa. 

Z©r'-6,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  ci]>her  in  arithmetic,  from 
Ital.  zero,  a  contracted  form  of  zefiro  or 
zijio,  parallel  to  zifra  =  a  cipher,  from  Arab. 
sifr  =  a.  cipher  (q.v.).  Zero  and  cipher  are 
doublets.] 

1.  In  common  language,  zero  means  no 
thing ;  in  arithmetic  it  is  called  naught,  and 
means  no  number ;  in  algebra,  it  stands  for 
no  quantity,  or  for  a  quantity  less  than  any  as- 
signable quantity ;  a  cipher ;  nothing,  denoted 
by  0. 

2.  Astron. :  Tlie  first  point  of  Aries.  [Aries.] 
{Prof.  Airy:  Fop.  Astronomy,  p.  119,] 

3.  Therm. :  The  point  (0^)  in  the  scale  of  a 
thermometer  from  which  numbers  with  the 
-4-  sign  are  counted  upwards,  and  those  with 
the  — sign  downwards.  In  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer zero  is  —  32^  i.e.,  32  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water.  In  the  Centigrade 
and  Reaumur's  scales  zero  is  that  freezing 
point  itself. 

^  Ahsolnte  zero:  The  point  at  which  any 
given  body  is  supposed  to  contain  no  heat. 
It  is  —  273°  C.  Temperatures  reckoned  from 
it  are  called  absolute  temperatures.  It  is 
fixed  from  observation  of  the  fact  that  a  gas 
is  increased  ^i,  ]iart  of  its  volume  for  every 
degree  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer. 

zero-point,  s.  The  point  indicating  the 
commenceiueut  of  any  scale  or  reckoning. 

zero-potential,  s.    [Potential,  B.  2.] 

zest.  s.  [O,  Fr.  zest  (Fr.  zeste)  =  a  piece  of  the 
skill  of  a  citron  or  lemon,  the  English  sense 
being  due  to  the  use  of  lemon  or  citron  for 
flavouring,  from  Lat.  schistos,  5c/u5(h5  =  di- 
vided, from  Gr.  a-KLtno^  (schistos),  from  (rxi^io 
(schizo)  =  to  divide.] 

*  1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used  to 
give  a  flavour  to  liquor,  or  the  fine  thin  oil 
that  squirts  out  of  it  when  squeezed  ;  also 
the  woody,  thick  skin  quartering  the  kernel 
of  a  walnut, 

2.  Soinetliing  which  gives  a  relish  or  plea- 
sant taste  ;  soinetliing  wliicli  serves  to  en- 
liance  enjoyment ;  hence,  that  quality  which 
maltes  a  thing  enjoyable;  a  pleasant  taste,  a 
relish. 

"Liberality  of  dlsposttioD  and  conduct  givea  the 
lii^hi-Ht  zftr  And  relieh  Iq  social  intercourae. "— Coj;it n  ; 
Ethical  Treat..  DUc.  L 

3.  Relish  or  keenness  of  pleasure  expe- 
rienced ;  keen  enjoyment ;  gusto. 

"  They  Joined  and  partook  of  the  rude  fare  with  the 
teat  of  fatleue  and  yo^itW—Lyttoit.    (Annandato.) 

*zest,  v.t.    [Zest,  5.] 

1,  To  add  a  zest  or  relish  to. 


2.  To  cut,  as  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon, 


frc.jii  to|>  to  buttoui  in  thin  slices,  or  to 
squeeze,  oa  peel,  over  the  surface  of  anything. 

ze'-ta,  «.  [Lat.  zWu,  ioT  di(zta=.&  chamber,  a 
dwelling,  from  Gr.  Jicura  (<iiaita)  =  a  way  of 
living,  ludde  of  life,  a  dwelluig.]  A  little 
closet  ur  chamber  ;  applied  by  some  writers 
to  the  roiim  over  the  porch  of  a  Christian 
clmntli,  where  the  sexton  or  jiorter  resided, 
aud  kept  the  church  documents.    {Britton.) 

•ze-te*-tlc,  a.  &  s.     [Or.  CijnjnKtft  {zUelikOi)^ 

frnm  ^yjTtu)  (^zite^  =  to  seek.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Proceeding  by  enquiry. 

B.  As  suhst.:  A  set-kcr;  a  name  adopted  by 
soiue  of  the  Pyrrhonista. 

ze-te'-tics,  s.    [ZfrrETic]    A  name  given  to 

that  j'art  of  algebra  which  conjiista  in  the 
direct  search  after  unknown  quantities. 

ze'tic'-1}-l8k,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  from  Lab. 
ztta  =a  <lrawiug-room,  a  summer-house.]  A 
small  withdrawing-rooin. 

zeugr'-ito,  5.    [Gr.  ^tvyinr:  (zeiigites)  =  yciked 

in  pairs.] 

Jlin. :  An  altered  >-ariety  of  Metabrushite 
(q.v.)- 

zeug-lo-don,  5.      [Gr.  <«iWAtj  (zeuglc)  =  th9 
strap  ur  loop  of  the  yoke  tlirough  which  tie 
oxen's  heads  were  put ;  suff".  •odon.] 
Palceontology : 

1.  The  type-genus  of  Zeuglodontidfe  (q.v.). 
The  remains  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
reptilian,  and  were  named  Iiasil<is.'iuriis  by 
Harlan.  They  were  re-named  by  Owen  (who 
demonstrated  their  Mam- 
malian character),  and  the 
new  name  was  chosen  be- 
cause tlie  first  section  of  a 
molar  examined  was  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  crown, 
where  it  was  beginning  to 
divide  into  the  roots,  and 
thus  it  looked  like  two 
single  teeth  yoked  or  linked 
together.  (Trails.  Geol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  ser.  ii.,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
67.)  The  names  Phocodon 
and  Phocodontia  are  some- 
times given  to  the  genus  and  zlv7^Doit. 
family  respectively,  from  the 

seal-like  character  of  the  dentition.  Several 
species  from  the  Eocene  of  the  United  States; 
a  portion  of  a  skull  from  the  Barttm  Clay 
(Eocene)  of  Hampshire,  England. 

2.  Any  species  or  individual  of  the  Zeuglo- 
dontia  (q.v.). 

"The  eajlieat  CetAceane  of  whose  organlzalion  w« 
baye  tuijlhiug  like  comi'Iete  evidt.-ui:e  are  tin-  Zeuyfo- 
d-iTu  of  thi  Eocene  j-eriod.  which  api)ruach  in  the 
Btniclnre  'if  skull  and  tteth  to  a  mure  ^enernlized 
manimalimi  type  than  either  of  the  existiiiR  sub- 
orders, ihe  euinllneBs  of  the  cerehral  cavity  com- 
pared with  the  Jaws  and  the  rest  of  the  rKuII  they 
■hare  with  the  priiuHlve  forms  of  many  other  typea.^ 
—Encyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xv.  SVi. 

zeug'-lo-dont,  a.  &  s.    [Zeuglodontia.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Zeuglo- 
dontia, 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Zeuglo- 
dontia. 

t  zeug-l6'd6n'-ti-a  (or  t  a.s  sh),  t  zeug- 
lo-don' -ti-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zfU'dO' 
don,  penit.  zcvgiodo7tt(is) ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suir.  -ia,  or  fem.  -idee.  J 

PaUtont. :  A  group  or  family  founded  to 
include  certain  extinct  Cetaceans  of  doubtful 
affinities,  only  known  by  fragmentary  remains 
of  Eocene  age.  In  the  anterior  part  of  Imth 
jaws  the  t^cth  are  simple,  conical,  or  slightly 
compressed,  and  sharp-pointed.  Dental  for- 
mula: I.  3—3,  c.  1—1,  P.M.  and  m.  5—5  =  36. 
Skull  elongated  and  much  depressed,  brain- 
cavity  very  small,  strong  sagittal  crest.  The 
characters  of  the  dorsal  vertebrie  and  the 
articulation  of  the  ril)s  appear  to  have  re-sem- 
bled  those  of  Platayiista.  Huxley  considered 
th''se  animals  to  have  been  intermediate  bo- 
Iwoen  the  tnie  Cetaceans  and  the  Seals.  By 
some  authorities  the  group  is  made  to  include 
Zeuglodon  (=  Phocodon),  Squalodon,  and 
Saurocetes.  Prof.  Flower  subsiitntes  for  it  a 
sub-order  (Archaeoceti),  and  makes  the  Squal- 
odons  a  separate  family.    [SguAi.ODONTiD.E.1 

zeug'-ma,  s.    [Gr.,  from  ^evyw/ii  (zeugnumi) 

~  to  juin.]    [Yoke.] 

Gram. :  The  connexion  of  one  word  with 
two  wonls  or  with  two  clauses,  to  both  of 


boil,  bo))-;  poiit,  joT^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hln.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  — Shan,   -tion,  -sion=i8hun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -oious,  -tious,  -fiious  =  8bu8*   -ble,  -die.  &c.  ==  beL  dpL 
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zeugm  atic— zinc 


which  it  does  not  equally  apply  :  so  that,  for 
one  of  them,  another  word  (to  be  gathered 
from  the  sense  of  the  passage)  must  be 
mentally  supplied.  Zeugma  is  therefore  a 
species  of  ellipsis  ;  both  abbreviate  discourse. 
Where  the  word  to  be  supplied  is  a  form  of 
another  in  the  sentence,  as  **  1  love  you,  and 
you  [love]  me,"  the  construction  is  elliptical ; 
where  the  sense  requires  a  different  word :  as, 
"  Tlie  sun  shall  not  bum  thee  by  day,  neither 
the  moon  [injure  thee]  by  night"  (Ps.  cxxi.  6. 
Prayer  Book),  it  is  zeugma. 

zeug-mS.t'-ic.  a.  [Zeugma.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  figure  of  speech  known  as  zeugma. 

zeun'-er-ite  (eu  as  oi),  s.  [After  Prof. 
Zeuner,  of  Freiberg  ;  sutl".  -ite  (Min.).'} 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  isomorphous 
with  Uranite,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
its  physical  characters.  Hardness,  2  to  2*5  ; 
sp.  gr.  3*2 ;  colour,  grass-  and  apple-green. 
Compos.  :  a  hydrated  arsenate  of  sesquioxide 
of  uranium,  and  protoxide  of  copper.  First 
found  at  the  Weisser  Hirsch  mine,  Schnee- 
berg,  Saxony. 

ze'-US,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  ^ai'o?  (zaios)  =  the 
dory  or  doree  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ichtky. :  A  genus  of  Cyttidae,  with  six 
species,  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  tem- 
perate shores  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  and 
the  coasts  of  Japan  and  Australia,  all  of  them 
in  high  esteem  as  food-fishes.  A  series  of 
bony  plates  runs  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  tins,  and  there  is  another  series  on 
the  abdomen.  The  best-known  species  is 
Zeus  faber,  which  was  well  known  in  classic 
times.     [Doree.] 

2.  Palceont. :  From  the  Miocene  of  Licata, 
Sicily. 

zeux'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ^eOfi?  (ce»xis)  =  a  span,  a 
joining;  suff.  -He  {Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  tourmaline  (q.v.),  found 
in  the  United  Mines,  St.  Day,  Cornwall. 
Occurred  in  acicular  interlacing  crystals  of  a 
pale-brown  colour. 

zeu'-zer-a,  s.  [Gr.  feiiyw^i  (zeugnumi)  =  to 
join,  to  yoke.] 

Entoin.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Zeuzeridse 
(q.v.),  with  one  British  species.  Antennae  of 
the  male  pectinated  at  the  base,  the  apex 
filiform;  abdomen  stout  in  the  male,  rather 
slender  iu  the  female. 

zeu-zer'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  zeitzer(d)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<e.] 

Eutom. :  A  family  of  Bombycina.  Antennse 
at  least  as  long  as  the  thorax,  wings  rather 
distant  at  the  base.  Caterpillar  naked,  witli 
a  horny  plate  on  the  second  segment.  It  feeds 
within  the  stems  of  trees,  reeds,  &c.  Among 
the  best  known  species  are  those  popularly 
called  the  Wood  Leopard  and  the  Goat  Moth 

(q-v.). 

zey'-lan-ite,  s.    [Zeilanite.] 

Zey'-SOUm,  s.     [An  Egyptian  word.] 

Bot. :  The  ^owerheads  of  Santolina  fragran- 
tUsima,  sold  in  the  shops  of  Cairo  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Camomile. 

zib'-et,  2nb'-eth,  s.  [Fr.  zibet;  Ital.  zibetto; 
Low  Gr.  ^aneriov  (zapetion).]    [Civet.] 

Zool.:  Viierra  zibetha,  a  Sumatran  civet. 
Length  about  two  feet  six  inches,  tail  eleven 
Inches ;  head  rounded,  bulging  before  the  ears, 
aud  then  rapidly  contracting  into  a  short 
muzzle ;  fur  close,  soft,  and  downy,  with  black 
and  white  lines  on  the  back,  and  spots  in  trans- 
verse undulations  on  the  back  and  sides  ;  tail 
faintly  ringed.  In  Travancore,  in  India,  there 
was  a  government  establishment  for  the  rear- 
ing of  these  animals,  the  civet  obtained  from 
them  being  used  in  perfumery  and  in  Hindoo 
medicine. 

m-be'-thum  (th  as  t),  s.  [Zibet.]  The  civet 
derived  from  the  Zibeth  (q.v.). 

Zie'-ga,  s.  [Et>Tn.  doubtful.]  Curd  produced 
from  "milk  by  adding  acetic  acid,  and  after 
rennet  has  ceased  to  cause  coagulation. 
{BTcmde  &  Cox.) 

Zle-tris-i'-kite,  s.  [After  Zietrisika,  Mol- 
davia, where  found  ;  sufT.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A-  member  of  the  group  of  hydro- 
carbons resembling  ozocerite  in  its  physical 
characters,  but  differing  from  that  substance 


in  its  almost  complete  insolubility  in  ether. 
A  mean  of  three  analyses  gave  :  carbon,  84'64  ; 
hydrogen,  14'63. 

nf,  ziph,  ziv,  s.  [Heb.  ii  {ziv),  from  nni 
{zachach)  =  to  shine,  to  be  beautiful,  referring 
to  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  flowers 
during  the  month  {Ueseniiis) ;  or  from  Assyrian 
Giv  =  the  Bull,  the  constellation  Taurus. 
{Rawlinson:  Herod,  i.  622.)] 

Hebrew  Calendar  :  Tlie  second  month  of  the 
year,  extending  from  the  new  moon  in  May  to 
that  in  June  ;  or,  according  to  some  Rabbis, 
from  the  new  moon  in  April  to  that  of  June. 
(1  Kings  vi.  i.  37.)  In  some  copies  of  the 
A.V.  the  spelling  is  Zif,  in  others  Ziph ;  in 
the  R.V.  Ziv,  which  is  the  correct  form. 

*  zif' -f i-iis,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  for 

xiphias  =  the  sword-fish.]   Some  sea  monster. 
"  Huge  tiffins  whom  marluen  eschew." 

Spenoer:  P.  C-.  II.  xiL  24. 

zig-3.n'-ka,  s.    [Russ.] 

Music :  A  dance  popular  among  the  Russian 
peasantry,  similar  in  its  figures  to  the  English 
country  dance. 

zig'-a-ri,  s.  pi.    [Zinqari.] 

ZLg'-zag,  a..  &  5.     [Fr.,  from  Ger.  zichzach  =  a 
zigzag;   zichzach  seg€ln  =  to  tack  in  sailing; 
Sw.  sichsach  =  zigzag.] 
A-  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  sharp  or  quick  turns 
or  flexures. 

"  More  zigzag  y^\.\>h  tempt  us  right  and  left." — 
<iu€en.  SepL  26,  ISii. 

2.  Bot. :   [Fi-Exuous,  2.]. 
B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Something  having  short, 
sharp  turns  or  angles,  as  a  line. 

"  But  that  asceot  was  made  by  only  six  zigzagt."-~ 
Scribner'i  Magazine,  Auguet.  1877,  p.  462. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Arch. :  A  zigzag  moulding  ;  a  chevron  or 
dancette.    [See  illustration  umier  Chevron.] 

2.  Fort. :  One  of  the  trenches  leading  to- 
wards the  besieged  works,  and  communicat- 
ing between  the  several  parallels.  It  turns  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  but  with  a  general 
curved  course,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

3.  A  salmon-stair,  fish-way,  or  fish-ladder. 

zlgzag-znoulding,  s.  [Cbevbon,  Dan- 
cette.] 

Zlg'-Zfi.g,  V.t.  &  {.      [ZlGZAQ,  a.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  form  with  short  sharp  turns 
or  angles. 

"  The  middle  aile  h&s  on  each  tide  four  Norman 
round  arches  zigzagged." — iVarton.-  Eittory  of  Kid- 
dington,  p.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  or  advance  in  a  zigzag  fashioQ  ; 
to  make  zigzags. 

"  He  zigzagged  back  and  forth  (rom  tuft  to  tuff— 
ScT^bner'M  Magazine.  July,  1877.  p.  284. 

2.  To  waver  in,  or  change  one's  words  or 
opinions. 

"  .Speak  in  ambiguous  and  hesitAtiu?  tones,  zigzag- 
ging ttii9  way  and  that  way,  and  beating  about  the 
hMBix."— Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  28,  1887. 

*zig-z4g'-ger-3^,  s.  [Bng.  zigzag;  -ery.] 
Zigzag  or  irregular  course. 

"  When  my  Uncle  Toby  discovered  the  transTiersa 
zigzaggerg  of  my  father's  approach  to  it."— Sterne  : 
Tristram  Shandg,  iL  113, 

t  zig'-Z^g-gi^.  a.  [Eng.  zigzag;  -y.]  Having 
sharp  turns ;  zigzag. 

"  The  zigzaggy  pattern  by  Saxons  invented 
Was  cleverly  chiselled  and  well  represented" 
Barham:  Ing.  Leg.;  St.  liomwotd. 

zil'-la»  5-  [The  Egyptian  name  of  Zilla  mya- 
groiiks.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zillidre  (q.v.). 
Zilla  myagroides.  is  a  large  glabrous  herb,  with 
round  white  branches,  and  oblong  toothed 
leaves,  which  are  boiled  aud  eaten  by  the 
Arabs  like  cabbage.    {Loudon.) 

Zll'-lah,  s.  [Hind.]  In  Hindustan,  a  local 
division  of  a  county  ;  a  shire  or  county. 

&ll'-er-thite.  s.  [After  Zillerth(al),  Tyrol, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  a  bright  green 
variety  of  Actinolite  (q.v.). 

S^'-li-dsa,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  zill(a);  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -id^.] 


Bot. :  A  family  of  Orthoplocew.  Silicle  Inde- 
hiscent,  sub-globose,  one  or  two-celled,  each 
with  a  single  globose  seed.  Herbs  from  the 
Mediterranean  regiott. 

zim-a-pSJi-xte,  s.  [After  Zimapan,  Mexico, 
where  found  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.).] 

Min. :  Stated  to  be  a  chloride  of.  iron,  crys- 
tallizing in  the  rhombohedral  system.  A 
doubtful  species. 

zimb  (&  silent),  s.     [Arab.  —  a  fly.] 

Entom. :  A  dipterous  insect  described  by 
Bruce  as  being  common  in  Abyssinia.  It  is 
said  to  resemble  the  tsetse  (q.v.)  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Africa,  and  to  be  equally  hurtful 
to  cattle.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common 
bee,  and  thicker  in  proiiortion. 

zim-ent-wa'-ter,  s.  [Ger.  ccmc7itwasser,  lit, 
=  cement  or  cementation  water ;  cf.  cementkup- 
/er=  copper  deposited  in  water.]  A  name 
given  to  water  found  in  copper  mines ;  water 
impregnated  with  copper. 

ri-moc'-ca,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  etj-ra. 
and  compound.) 

zimocca-sponge,  s. 

Zool. :  Eiispongia  zimocca,  a  sponge  with 
a  dark  brownish-yellow  skeleton,  the  chief 
fibres  of  which  are  soft,  thin,  elastic,  and 
almost  free  from  sand,  while  the  under 
fibres  are  dense  and  thick,  rendering  the 
sponge  itself  abnormally  hard. 

2d'-moxne,  $.    [Zyuome.] 

&[no,  s.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  zink;  Fr.  zinc;  cogn. 
with  Ger.  zinn  =  tin.] 

1.  Astron. :  It  has  been  ascertained  by  spec- 
troscopy that  there  is  zinc  in  ttie  sun. 

2.  Ckem.  £  Comm. :  A  divalent  metallic  ele- 
ment, symb.  Zn. ;  at.  wt.,  65;  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
in  Silesia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle.  It  is  extracted  from  the  native 
carbonate  by  first  roasting  the  ore,  mixing  it 
with  charcoal  or  coke,  and  subjecting  the 
mixture  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an  earthen  retort. 
The  reduced  met;il  volatilizes,  and  is  con- 
densed by  suitable  means.  It  is  bluish- 
white,  tarnishes  slowly  in  the  air,  is  crystal- 
line and  brittle,  with  a  density  varying  from 
6-8  to  7-2.  Between  121°  and  149^  it  has  the 
property  of  becoming  malleable,  and  after 
such  treatment  retains  this  character  when 
cold.  At  411^  it  melts,  and  at  a  bright  red 
heat  boils  and  volatilizes.  Ordinary  zinc  dis- 
solves readily  in  dilute  acids,  but  pure  zinc  is 
less  soluble  unless  it  is  in  contact  with 
platinum,  copper,  or  some  other  less  positive 
metal,  with  which  it  can  form  a  galvanic 
circuit.  Solutions  of  zinc  give  a  white 
precipitate  with  hydric  sulphide.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  lightness  and  cheapness, 
sheet  zinc  is  employed  for  lining  baths  and 
cisterns,  for  gutters,  spouts,  and  roofs  ;  for  the 
latter  purpose  it  is  usually  corrugated.  Zinc 
plates  are  much  used  as  generators  of  elec- 
tricity iu  voltaic  batteries  and  in  zincography 
(q.v.).  Zinc  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
the  manufacture  of  alloys,  and  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  galvanized  iron  (q.v.). 

3.  Pharm. :  Oxide  of  zinc  given  in  small 
doses  is  a  tonic  and  astringent,  acting  bene- 
ficially on  the  nervous  system  iu  chorea, 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  &c. ;  in  large  doses 
it  is  emetic ;  externally  it  is  a  desiccant  and 
astringent.  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  ef 
zinc  produce  similar  effects.  So  apparently 
does  the  carbonate,  which,  however,  is  not 
much  employed  medicinally.  Chloride  of  zinc 
is  used  externally  as  an  escharotic ;  valeri- 
anate of  zinc  is  a  nervine  tonic  and  antispas- 
modic, also  an  anthelmintic.    {Garrod.) 

%  Zinc  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  in  the 
United  States,  where  its  production  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  1SS9,  the  yield  was  58,860;  in 
1890.  63,083;  in  1S91,  80.334  short  tons,  chiefly 
smelted  in  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  In 
Great  Britain  the  annual  yield  of  the  zinc 
mines  is  about  23,000  tons,  half  of  it  coming 
from  Wales. 

zinc-ash,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  impure  gray  oxide  formed  when 
zinc  is  heated  in  contact  with  air. 

zlnc-azurite,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  uncertain  composition, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  small  blue  crystals 
in  the  Sierra   Almagrera,    Spain.      Plattner 
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states  that  it  consists  of  sulpbat*!  of  zinc,  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  some  water,    (DaftO.) 

zlnc-butter,  s.    [Zinc-chlobide.] 

zlnc-ctilorlde,  s. 

Chem. :  ZiiClj.  Zino-bntter.  Easily  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  metal  in  bydrochluric 
acid.  It  is  a  nearly  white  translueeut  sub- 
stance, fusible,  and  very  deliqueseent ;  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forming  a 
double  salt  with  sal-ammoniac ;  very  useful 
in  tinning  and  soft  soldering  copper  and  iron. 
It  is  also  useful  as  an  antiseptic,  and,  like 
sulphuric  acid,  withdraws  the  elements  of 
water  from  organic  bodies. 

zlnc-oyanlde,  s. 

Chem. :  ZnCsNj  =  Zn(CN)o.  A  white  in- 
soluble powder,  obtained  by  adding  hydro- 
cyanic acid  to  zinc  acetate.  It  is  deconmposed 
by  acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
but  is  soluble  in  excess  of  potassic  cyanide, 
the  solution  yielding  on  evaporation  octa- 
hedral crystals  of  potassic  zinc  cyanide. 

zlnc-ethlde,  s.    [Zinc-ethyl.] 

zinc-ethyl,  s. 

Chem.:  Zn(U2H5).>.  Zinc-ethide.  Anorgano- 
metallic  compound  discovered  by  Frankland, 
and  formed  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  zinc 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube  or  copper  cylinder. 
The  zinc  eth-iodide  is  iirst  formed,  which, 
when  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
is  resolved  into  zinc  iodide  and  zinc  ethyl. 
It  is  a  mobile,  volatile,  and  disagreeable 
smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  118°,  and  having  a 
specitlc  gravity  of  1182.  Ittakes  Are  instantly 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  water 
decomposes  it  violently  with  formation  of 
zinc  hydroxide  and  ethane  (ZuHgO-i  -f  C2H8). 

zinc-fahlerz,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining zinc. 
zlnc-lodlde,  s. 

Chem.  :  Znl^.  Obtained  by  digesting  iodine 
■with  excess  of  zinc  and  water,  till  the  colour 
of  the  iodine  disappears.  It  separates  in 
regular  octahedral  or  cubo- octahedral  crys- 
tals, is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  easily 
in  water.  When  heated  in  contact  with  the 
air,  it  is  decomposed,  iodine  being  evolved 
and  zinc  oxide  produced. 
zinc  methlde,  s.  [Zinc-mcthtl.] 
zinc-methyl,  s. 

Chem. :  Zu(CH3)2.  Zinc-methiJe.  Prepared 
In  the  same  manner  as  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a 
colourless  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  46°,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-386  at  10'5°,  and 
is  spontaneously  inflammable.  Tliese  com- 
pounds enable  us  to  build  up  carbon  com- 
pounds from  others  lower  in  the  scale.  With 
carbon  oxychloride  they  form  ketones,  e.g., 
COClo-fZn(CH3)2  =  ZnCl2  +  C0(CH3)a  (ace- 
tone). 
zlnc-oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  ZnO.  Zinc  white.  Prepared  by 
burning  zinc  in  atmospheric  air.  It  is  a  white, 
tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
freely  soluble  in  acids,  and  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  white  lead,  especially  in  paint 
work  that  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

zlnc-oxychlorlde,  s. 

Chem.:  ZnClo.3ZnO-4H;0.  Basic  chloride 
of  zinc.  Obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
an  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  chloride.  It  is  a 
white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  giving 
oflf  half  its  combined  water  when  heated  to 
100°.  It  is  used  as  a  paint  for  wood,  stone,  or 
metal,  dries  quickly,  and  is  free  from  odour. 

zinc-pbyllite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Hopeite  (q.v.) 

zlnc-splnel,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Aotomolite  (q.v.). 

Zinc-sulphate,  s. 

Chem.  :  ZnS04  +  VOHo.  Wlute  vitriol. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  roasting  the  native  sul- 
phide. Its  crystals  are  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished by  che  eye  from  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
It  has  an  astringent  metallic  taste,  dissolves 
in  two  and  a. half  parts  of  cold  and  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  is  chiefly 
used  in  calico-jirinting. 


zlno-vltrlol,  s.    [Zinc-sulphate.] 


zlno-white,  s.    [Zincoxide.] 
Zlno,  v.t.      [Zinc,  ».]     To  coat  or  cover  with 
zinc.     [Galvanize.] 

zinc-a-^et'-a-DUde,  s.  [Eng.  tine,  and 
aeetamide.] 

Chtm.:    C4H9Zu"N»Os.      A  white   powder 

formed  by  the  action  of  acetamide  on  ziuc- 

ethyl. 

ziho-a-lu'-min-ite,  ».    [Bug.  linc,  and  alu- 

minite.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  hcxa- 

fonal  plates  at  the  Ijiurium  mines,  Greece, 
lardness,  2-5  to  3-0 ;  sp.  gr.  2-26  ;  colour, 
white.  Compos.  :  a  hydrated  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  zinc,  with  the  formula  2ZnS0j  -f 
4ZnH20.>  +  SAloHjOij  +  5aq.,  which  requires, 
sulphuric  acid,  1-2-48  ;  alumina,  24-12;  oxide 
of  zinc,  38-12  ;  water,  2i-2S  =  100. 

zIno-&m'-j^l,  zmc-&m -jH-ide,  ».     (Eng- 

zinc,  and  iiniy/;  -ide.] 

CA«m. ;  Zn(C5Hji>;.  ZincamyliJe.  A  colour- 
less, transparent,  mobile  liquid,  preiiarcil  by 
heating  zinc  with  mercuric  aiiiylide.  It  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1-022  at  0^  boils  at  220',  but  gradu- 
ally decomposes  at  240',  yielding  amylene  and 
amylic  hydride.  In  contact  with  the  air  it 
fumes,  and  when  dropped  into  oxygen  gas 
burns  with  a  dazzling  white  flame  and  slight 
explosion. 
rinc-Sm'-i^l-ide,  s.    [Zincamyl.] 

zinc'-ic,  o.  (Eng.  zinc ,-  -tc.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  containing  zinc. 

zinc-if'-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  s.,  and  Lat. 
/i;ro=  to  bear,  to  produce.)  Producing  zinc: 
as,  ziiui/erous  ore. 

lano'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  riiw ;  sulT.  -iu  (Min.)  ; 
Ger.  zinkit,  nthzinkerz ;  Fr.  zinc  oxydi.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  of  sparse  occurrence,  at 
present  only  known  to  have  been  found  at 
certain  mines  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 
Crj-6talli7.ation  hexagonal;  hardness,  4  to  4-5 ; 
sp.  gr.  6-43  to  67 ;  lustre  sub-adamantine ; 
color,  deep-red,  streak  orange-yellow  ;  trans- 
lucent to  Bub-translucent ;  fracture,  sul>- 
conchoidal;  brittle.  Compos.:  oxygen, 
19-74-  zinc,  80-26  —  100,  whence  the  formula 
ZnO.' 

E(nck'-en-ite,  zink'-en-ito,  «.  [After 
Herr  Zincken,  the  director  of  the  Anhalt 
mines  ;  sutf.  -ife  (Afin.).] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  occurring 
mostly  in  divergent  groups  of  hexagonal 
prisms  at  Wolfsberg,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains. 
Hardness,  3  to  3-5  ;  sp.  gr.,  5-30  to  5-35  ;  lustre, 
metallic ;  colour  and  streak,  steel-gray ; 
opaque.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  22-1 ;  antimony, 
42-6  ;  lead,  3.i  3  =  100,  thus  yielding  the  for- 
mula PbS-fSb2S3. 

zinc'-kj^,  zink'-Jr,  a.  [Eng.  zinc,  a. ;  -y.] 
Pertaining  to  zinc  ;  containing  zinc  ;  having 
the  appearance  of  zinc. 

zin-c6-,  firt/.  [Eng.  zi?ic,  and  0  connect.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  zinc  (q.v.). 

'  zlnco-polar.  a. 

Galv. :  A  term  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
zinc  presented  to  the  acid  in  a  battery. 

zinc'-ode,  s.  [Eng.  zinc,  and  Gr.  iiSos  (Aodos) 
=  a  way.]  The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

zin'-co-graph,  s.  [Eng.  zijic,  and  Gr.  yjii^a 
(graph6)=  to  write,  to  draw.]  A  design  drawn 
by  zincography  (q.v.);  an  impression  taken 
from  such  a  design. 

"  Illustrated  with  fuU.page  tinted  tincoffraphi."— 
Field,  Jau.  23.  1896. 

rin-cog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  Oncograph ;  -tr.) 
One  who  practises  zincography. 

zin-c6~gr3.ph'-io,    mn-c6-graph-ic-al, 

a.     [Eng.  zincograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]    Pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  zincography. 

zin-c6g'-ra-ph3?,  s  [Zincoobaph.]  An  art 
in  its  essential  features  similar  to  lithography, 
the  stone  printing-surface  of  the  latter  being 
replaced  by  that  of  a  plate  of  polished  zinc. 
The  design  is  drawn  on  the  zinc-plate  with  a 
material  which  resists  acid.  The  surface  of 
the  plate  being  bitten  away  leaves  the  design 
in  relief  to  be  printed  from  by  the  ordinary 
mode  in  printing  from  woodcuts.    The  first 


attempts  at  zincography  were  made  by  H.  W, 

Eberhard  of  Magdeburg  in  1805. 

zino'-oid,  a.  [Eng.  zinc;  sufT.  -oid.]  R«- 
scinbling  zinc  ;  pertaining  to  zinc 

•  zIn-o6I  - j^-Bls,  s.     [Prof,  linco-,  and   Or. 
Xiiffi?  (lusis)  =  setting  free.] 
Elect.:  The  same  as  Electbolvsis  (q.v.). 

"  zin'-c6-lyte,  s.    [Pref.  zinco-,  and  Gr.  Aurof 

(lut'>s)  =  that  may  be  dissolved. 

Elect. :  The  same  as  ELECTROLYTl(q.v.). 

zin'-co-nine,  s.    [Eng.  zinc ;  on  connect.,  and 

surt".  -i'le  (Afin.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Hydrozikcite  (q.v.). 

zin'-c6-nifle,  s.     [Eng.  linc;  o  connect,  and 
Gr.  Kof IS  {konis)  —  powder.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Hvdbozincite  (q.v.). 

zlh -co-^ite,  zln-ko-jite,  s.  [Bng.  zinc; 
OS  connect.,  and  sufT.  -ite  (.Ifin.).] 

Min.  :  A  doubtful  mineral,  said  to  be  an 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc,  occurring  i;) 
crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  anglesile 
and  barj-tes. 

zino'-o&s,  a.  [Bng.  zinc.  s. ;  -ow.l  Pertain- 
ing to  zinc,  or  to  tlie  positive  pole  ota  voltaic 
battery. 

zino-OJt-yl,  s.  [Eng.  tine,  s. ;  ot(,ygen),  and 
■yi.) 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  the  diatoraio 
radical,  OsZn. 

zin-di-kite,  s.  [Anglicised  from  the  Arabic 
name.] 

Muhammadanism  (,Pl.):  A  heretical  sect 
who  believe  that  the  world  was  produced 
from  four  eternal  elements,  and  that  man  is  a 
microcosm.  They  disbelieve  in  God,  the  re- 
surrection, and  a  future  life.    (Brewer.) 

zin'-ga-ri,  afn'-ga-nee,  zig'-a-ri,  s.  [See 
extract.)    A  gypsy  (q.v.). 

■'  A  remarkably  jierfect  eiionymic  historical  myth 
accounting  for  the  pyi.aiep  or  Enyi'tiauB  Inav  l>e  foimd 
cited  seriously  In  -  BlackBtone  8  ConimeDtarleB  :  wheu 
SulUu  Selim  conquered  Egypt  Iu  1517.  several  ol  ln« 
natives  refused  to  suluuit  to  the  Turkish  yoke,  and 
revolted  under  one  Ziiiffaneia.  whence  the  Turks 
called  them  Zini/ancea,  hut.  being  at  length  sur- 
rounded and  banished,  they  agreed  to  disperse  in 
Buiall  parties  over  the  world.  *c-  AC-'—Ti/lar :  /Yin 
Cult.  led.  1873)  L  400. 

zing'-el  (z  as  dz),  s.    [Low  Ger.) 

Ichlhy.  :  A  name  applied  by  some  writers  to 
any  individual  or  species  of  the  genus  Aspro 
(q.v.).  The  name  is  more  properly  limited  to 
the  type-species,  Aspro  zingel,  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  weight  of  two  pounds  ;  back 
greenish-brown,  sides  yellowish  with  a  shade 
of  gray,  belly  whitish,  four  cloudy  brownish- 
black  bands,  more  or  less  distinct,  ou  sides. 
Found  in  the  Danube  and  its  larger  tributary 
streams.  (Seeley :  Freshwater  Fishes  of 
Europe.) 

•zin'-gho,  s.    [Zinc,  ».) 

zin'-gi-an,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Philo'l. .-  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
South  African  family  of  tongues.  Called  also 
Bantu  and  Chuana.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
family  is  the  use  of  clucks  or  clicks  in  speak- 
ing.    [Click,  s.,  A.  II.  1.] 

zin'-gi-ber,  «.  [Lat.  ziiigiberi,  from  Gr. 
fi-yYi^epn  (zinggiberis)  =  ginger.) 

Bot.  :  Ginger  ;  the  typical  genus  of  Zingi- 
beracese.  Indian  herbs  with  creeping,  jointed, 
woolly  rootstocks ;  leaves  in  two  ranks, 
sheathing  the  stem,  flowers  in  conical  spikes, 
inner  limbs  of  the  corolla  with  only  one  lip, 
and  the  anther  with  a  simple  recurved  horn 
at  the  end.  Zingiber  ojjicinale  is  the  Common 
Ginger;  it  is  cultivated  throughout  India. 
[Ginger.)  Z.  Cassumunar  is  said  to  be  car- 
minative, like  the  former  species. 

zin-gi-ber-a'-je-SB,  s,  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  zingi- 
ber :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acea.] 

Bot. :  Gingerworts ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
the  typical  one  of  the  alliance  Amoiuales. 
Aromatic  herbs,  with  a  creeping,  often  jointed 
rhizome.  Stem  simple,  formed  of  the  co- 
hering bases  of  the  leaves  ;  leaves  simple, 
sheathing,  with  a  single  midrib,  from  which 
very  numerous  parallel  veins  diverge  at  an 
acute  angle  antl  proceed  to  the  margin ; 
flowers  generally  in  pairs,  and  Ijing  among 


bSa.  b6^:  poTit,  Jtf^l;  cat.  9011.  choms.  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^lst    ph  -  fc 
^tan.  -Ua^  =  Bhan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  -  shun,   -oious.  -Uous.  -sioua  =  shus.    -We.  ^e,  &c.  =  bel.  d?L 
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apatliaceous  bracts  ;  calyx  supeiior,  short, 
tubular,  three-lobed  ;  corolla,  tubular,  irregu- 
lar, with  six  segments  in  two  whorls,  theiimer, 
morphologically  \iewed,  being  transformed 
sterile  stamens,  un transformed  stamens,  three, 
two  of  them  abortive  ;  fllameiit  of  the  former 
not  petaloid  ;  anther,  two-celled  ;  style,  fili- 
form ;  stigma,  dilated,  hollow;  ovary,  nn>re 
or  less  perfectly  three-celled,  with  the  pla- 
centa in  the  axis ;  fruit,  usually  a  capsule, 
three-  or  sometimes  oue-celled  ;  seeds,  many. 
Closely  akin  to  Marantaceae.  witli  which  they 
were  formerly  combined,  but  differ  in  their 
twofcelled  anther,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
vitellus  round  the  embryo.  Natives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  some  other  tropical  countries. 
Genera,  bventy-nine  ;  species  247.    (Lindley.) 

^En-gi-ber-a'-ceous  (ce  as  ah),  a.     [Mod. 

lAt.  2in:il'crace(n;) :  Eng.  adj.  sutr.  -otis.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ginger  or  the  Zingiberacete 
(q.v.). 

zink'-en-ite,  s.    [Zikckenite.] 

zink'-y,  a.    [Zincky.] 

zin'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Godfi-ey  Zinn 
(1727-59),  professor  of  botany  at  Gottingeu.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heliopsidese,  with  six  or 
seven  species.  Ray  consisting  of  five  per- 
sistent florets  ;  fruit  crowned  by  two  awns. 
Elegant  American  plants.  They  are  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

zinnwaldite  (as  dzinn'-vald  ite),  s.  [After 

Zinnwald,  Bohemia,  where  found  :  sutf.  -Ue 
(3/tu.)-] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Lepidolite  (q.v.). 

zin'-zi-ber,  s.    [Zingiber.] 

2an-zi-ber-a'-5e-je,  s.pl    [Zingiberace-b.] 

zin-zi-ber-a'-ceous  (c©  as  sh),  a.  [Zingi- 
beraceous.] 

Zl'-on,  s.  [Heb.  p'?  (tsion)  =  exposed  oq  a 
sunny  place;  ^^"^  (tsacliach)  =  to  shine,  to 
glow  with  heat,  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun.] 

1.  Lit :  A  mount  or  eminence  of  Jerusalem, 
the  royal  residence  of  David  and  his  suc- 
cessors. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  dissenting  chapel.     [Bethel,  2.  (1)-] 

(2)  The  theocracy  or  church  of  God. 

tziph-i'-i-dae,  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat.  zip7ii(us); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -irf«r.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cetacea,  equivalent  to 
Ziphiinae  (q.v.), 

ziph-i-i'-nSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  ziphi(us); 
Lat.  fera.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiue.] 

Zool. :  A  snb-family  of  Physeteridae,  with 
four  genera,  Hyperoodon,  Jlesoplodon.  Ber- 
ardius,  and  Ziphius  (q.v.).  Teeth  of  mandible 
rudimentary,  except  one  or  two  pairs,  which 
may  be  largely  developed,  especially  in  the 
males ;  spiracle  single,  crescentic ;  pectoral 
fin  small,  ovate,  all  five  digits  well  developed. 
They  appear  to  feed  cliiefly  on  small  cephalo- 
pods,  and  occur  singly  or  in  small  herds. 

zipb'-x-^d,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ziphihis) ; 
Eng.  suflf.  -oid.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  sub-family  Ziiihiinje  (q.v.). 

B.  Assztbst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Zipbiinae 
(q.v.). 

Ziph'-l-us,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  $i>i>oi 
{xiphos)  =  a  straight  sword.  Named  from  the 
pointed  snout  of  the  species.] 

Zool  £  Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Ziphiinse  (q.v.). 
Several  species  have  been  described,  some  of 
them  probably  under  more  than  one  name. 
The  best  known  is  the  type  Ziphius  caviros- 
tris,  from 
the  Medi- 
terranean. 
It  was  on  an 
imperfect 
skull  of 
this  s  p  e- 
cies,  picked 

np   on   the   skull  of  zirn 
M  e  d  i  t  e  r  - 

ranean  coast  of  France,  in  1804,  and  described 
by  Cu\ier,  who  thought  that  it  belonged  to  an 
extinct  animal,  in  his  Osseviens  Fossiles,  that  the 
genus  was  founded.  Teeth  of  tliis  or  of  an  al- 
lied species  from  the  Suffolk  and  AntwerjiCrag. 
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Zip'-pe-ite  (z  as  tz),  s.  [After  Prof.  Zippe, 
the  mineralogist  at  Prague  ;  sufl".  -ite  (Mitt,.).] 
Min.  :  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  alteration 
product  of  uraninite  (q.v.)  at  Joachimsthal, 
Boliemia.  Acicular,  sometimes  in  rosette- 
like groups  of  needles  or  small  botryoidal. 
Hardness,  3-0 ;  colour,  shades  of  yellow. 
Compos.  :  essentially  a  hydratcd  sulphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  uranium. 

zir'-carb-ite,  s.     [Eng.  ziricon),  carb(onate), 

and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  C.  U.  Shepard  to  a 
doubtful  mineral  wliose  chemical  composition 
was  undetermined.  Stated  to  have  been 
found  with  cyrtolite,  at  the  granite  quarries 
of  Rockport,  Massachusetts. 

zir'-con,  zir'-con-ite,  s.     [The  Cingalese 
name.] 

Mill.  ;  A  mineral  occurring  only  in  crystals 
or  crystalline  grains.  Crystallization,  tetra- 
gonal. Hardness,  7*5  ;  sp.  gr.  4-05  to  4'75  ; 
lustre,  adamantine ;  colour,  very  variable, 
shades  of  red,  yellow,  brown,  green,  &c.  ; 
translucent  to  transparent.  Compos.  :  silica, 
33-0;  zirconia,  67'0  =  100,  hence  the  formula 
ZrOoSiOa.  Dana  adopts  the  following  altered 
varieties  as  sub-species  :  Malacone,  Cyrtolite, 
Tachyaphaltite,  CErstedite,  Auerbachite,  and 
Bragite.     (See  tiiese  words.) 

zircon-syenite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  Syenite  (q.v.),  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  zircon  lu  distributed 
crj-stals. 

Ziy-con-ate,  s.     [Eng.  zircon(ic);  -ate.] 

Cliem.  (PL):  Compounds  of  zirconia  with 
the  stronger  bases. 

zir-co'-ni-a,  s.     [Zirconium.]    [ZiRcONinii- 

OXIDE.] 

zirconia-light,  s.  One  in  which  a  stick 
of  oxide  of  zircouium  is  exposed  to  the  flame 
of  oxy-hydrogeu  gas.  Invented  by  Tessi6  du 
Motay. 

zir-c6n'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  zircon(iuvi) ;  -ic.]    De- 
rived from  or  containing  zirconium. 

zirconic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Zirconia  in  combination  with  bases. 
ar'-c6n-ite,  s.    [Zircon.] 

Zir-cd'-ni-uni»  s.      [Mod.  Lat.,-  from  zircon 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  tetratomic  element  intermediate 
between  aluminium  and  silicium ;  symb., 
Zr ;  at.  wt.,  90;  first  obtained  from  zirconite 
by  Klaproth  in  17S9.  Like  silicium,  it  is 
capable  of  existing  in  three  different  states, 
amorphous,  ciystalline,  and  grapliitoidal. 
The  amorphous  and  crystalline  are  obtained 
by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for 
jireparing  the  corresponding  modifications  of 
silicium  (q.v.).  The  grapliitoidal  variety  is 
obtained  in  light  scales  of  a  steel-gray  colour, 
by  decomposing  sodium  zirconate  with  iron. 
It  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  heated,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

zirconium-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  ZrCU-  A  white  crystalline  mass 
prepared  by  heating  zirconium  in  chlorine 
gas.  When  treated  with  water,  it  is  converted 
into  oxychloride  of  zirconium,  ZrOClaiSOHo. 

zirconium-oxide,  s. 

Cliem.  :  ZrO^.  Zirconia.  A  wliite,  taste- 
less, inodorous  powder,  obtained  by  heating 
zirconium  to  redness  in  contact  with  the  air. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ordinary  acids,  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  dissolves 
readily  when  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid 

Zirl-ite,  s.     [After  Zirl,  Tyrol,  where  found ; 

suff.  -ite  (A/iJi.).] 

Min. :  A  name  given  by  Pichler  to  an  opal- 
like hydrate  of  alumina,  probably  identical 
with  gibbsite  (q.v.). 

zitber.  zithem  (as  tzit'-er,  tzit'-em),  «. 

[Ger.,  from  Lat.  cithara  (q.v.).]    [Cittkrn.] 

Music:  A  development  of  the  instrument 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  cithara  (q.v.).  In 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
became  a  favourite  with  the  peasantry  of  the 
Styrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  about  18.j0,  chiefly  by  Herr  Curt 
Schulz.     The  zither  consists  of  a  resonance- 


box,  with  a  Targe  circular  sound-hole  near  the 
middle ;  the  strings,  thirtv-two  in  number 
in  some  cases  increased  to  forty  and  even 
forty-six,  being  made  of  steel,  brass,  catgut 
and  silk  covered  with  fine  silver  or  copper 
wire,  and  tuned  by  pegs  at  one  end.  Five  of 
the  strings  are  stretched  over  a  fretted  key- 
board, and  are  used  to  play  the  melody,  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  stopping  the  strings 


on  the  frets,  the  right  hand  thumb,  armed 
with  a  metal  ring,  striking  the  strings,  whi<-b 
are  tuned  in  fifths,  and  have  a  cliromatic 
ran-e  from  c  in  the  second  space  of  the  bass 
staff  to  Don  the  sixth  ledger  line  above  the 
treble.  The  remainder,  called  the  accom- 
paniment strings,  are  struck  by  the  first  three 
lingers  of  the  right  hand,  and,  as  they  are  not 
stopped,  produce  only  the  single  note  to 
which  they  are  tuned.  Whilst  playing  the 
performer  rests  the  instrument  on  a  table 
with  the  key-board  side  nearest  to  him.  The 
viola  zither,  in  which  the  resonance-box  is 
heart-shaped,  is  tuned  like  the  violin  (q.v.), 
and  is  played  with  a  bow.  The  fonn  of  the 
instrument  is  like  that  of  the  \-iola,  but  the 
body  rests  on  the  lap  of  the  seated  player, 
while  the  head  is  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
table. 

zi-za'-ni-a,  5.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^i^dvtov  (zi- 
zanio)t)  =  'the  darnel.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Oryzese.  A  grass  with 
moncecious  fiowers,  the  males  being  above 
and  the  females  below  on  the  panicle.  Males 
with  small,  round,  mt.'mbrauous  glumes  and 
two  pales,  the  inferior  one  five-nerved  and  the 
superior  one  three-nerved.  Females  without 
glumes  ;  pales  two,  the  lower  seven-nerved, 
the  upper  three-nerved.  Known  species  five. 
Zizaiiia  aquatica  is  Canada  rice.  It  has  a 
pyramidal  panicle  of  flowers,  and  is  commonly 
met  with  in  streams  in  Nortli  America,  from 
Canada  to  Florida.  The  seeds,  whicli  are 
bland  and  farinaceous,  are  largely  eaten  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  also  support 
multitudes  of  wild  fowl.  It  was  once  cul- 
tivated in  Middlesex  and  in  Ross-shire. 

zi'-ze!U  s.    [SousuK.] 

zi'-zy-phiis,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  ^C<^v4>ov  (zfxw- 
phon):=.the  tree  whose  fruit  is  the  jujube.l 
[See  def.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rharanaceae.  Shrubs  or 
small  trees,  with  spiny  stipules,  alt«mate 
three-nerved  leaves,  a  spreading  five-cleft 
calyx,  five  hood-like  ]>etals,  five  stamens,  a 
five-angled  disk,  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  and  having  enclosed  within  it  the  two- 
to  three-celled  ovaiy.  Fruit  berry-like,  the 
stone  or  kernel  with  two  or  three  cells,  and  a 
single  flattened  seed  in  each.  Widely  distri- 
buted, but  having  their  metropolis  in  the  sub- 
tropical parts  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
The  berries  of  Zinjpkiis  Jujnba,  the  Indian 
plum,  cultivated  throughout  India  and  Bur- 
mah,  are  eaten  both  by  Europeans  and  natives. 
They  are  called  Jujubes,  and  are  of  a  mucila- 
ginous, mawkish  taste.  Z.  I'uhjaris,  wild  in 
the  Punjaub,  and  cultivated  in  Bengal,  also 
furnishes  some  of  the  jujubes  of  commerce. 
The  fruits  of  Z.  nnnwudaria,  Z.  rugosa,  and 
Z.  CEnoplia  are  also  eaten  in  India,  but  are 
inferior  to  the  genuine  jujubes.  The  fruit  of  Z. 
Joazeira  is  eaten  like  jujubes  in  Brazil,  Z. 
Lotus  is  by  some  believed  to  be  the  Lot«-tree 
(q.v.)  or  Lote-bush,  the  fruit  of  which  pro- 
duced such  eff'ects  on  the  classical  Lotophagi 
(q.v.).  It  grows  in  Barbary,  where  it  is  called 
sadr,  and  its  berries,  wjiich  are  collected  for 
food,  7iabk.  The  negroes  of  the  Gambia  pre- 
pare a  wine  from  the  fermented  berries  of  Z. 
orthacanthus.  The  fruit  of  Z.  Jiummutaria, 
which  grows  in  India,  is  considered  to  be  cool 
and  astringent,  and  it  is  given  in  bilious  dis- 
orders. The  bark  of  Z.  Jujuha  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy  for  dianhcea  ;  the  root  in  decoction  ia 
given  in  fever,  and,  powdered,  is  applied  to 
sores.     In  the  Himalaya  districts  the  bark  is 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  fother ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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liaed  as  a  tan  and  a  dye-stufT.  The  bark  of  Z. 
xylopyra,  a  large  scrauibling  slirub  foumi  in 
the  hilly  jiarts  of  India,  ia  also  used  for  tan- 
ning and  for  dyeing  black.  The  root  of  Z. 
Knpeca  ia  given  as  a  remedy  in  windy  cuUc. 
Z.  Jujuba,  Z.  n«Hi»ii(iuria,  Z.  r«f;osu,  and  'Z. 
vxdgiTxs,  yield  a  gum.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  Z,  glahixita  is  said  to  purify  tlio 
blood.  The  drietl  fruits  of  Z.  vulgaris  are 
considered  suppurative,  expectorant,  and 
fitted  to  purify  the  blood.  The  bark  is  used 
as  an  application  to  wounds  and  sores.  The 
kernels  of  Z.  soporifencs  are  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  soporillc.  The  bark  uf  Z.  Joiaeiro 
is  bitter,  astringent,  somewhat  acrid,  and 
tends  to  produce  sickness.  Z.  Backi,  from 
the  Gambia,  is  believed  to  be  poisonous. 

2.  Palcpohot. :  Two  species  of  Zizyphus  are 
found  in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  England. 

ad-,  pre/.     [Zoo.] 

zd-^d'-n-lss,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^wrj 
(zoc)  =  life,  and  aSiji-  (nden)  =  a  gland.] 

Bot.  :  The  locom'otive  spores  of  some  Con- 
ferva;. 

zo-Sn-thar'-i-a,  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
zoanthus  (ri.v.).j' 

Zool.  £  Falccoiit. :  An  order  of  the  class 
Actinozoa  (q.v.),  having  tlie  chambers  and 
tentacles  generally  six  in  number,  or  consti- 
tuting some  multiple  of  six,  however  largely 
they  may  be  increased.  The  Zoantliaria  are 
divided  into  three  sections,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  skeletal  structure  ;— 

1.  Zoantharia  Malacoderniata,  containing 
the  Sea-anemones  and  their  allies.  There  are 
three  families :  Actinidfe,  Ilyanthidfe,  and 
Zoanthidse  (q.v.).  The  group  is  cosmopolitan, 
and  preeminently  characteristic  of  the  lit- 
toral and  laminarian  zones,  very  few  forms 
extending  to  500  fathoms,  and  but  one  genus 
being  pelagic.  They  have  left  no  trace  in  time. 

2.  Zoantharia  Sclerobasica ;  Black  Corals, 
principally  from  the  warmer  seas,  but  found 
at  various  points  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
recorded  from  Greenland  ;  depth  from  four 
to  several  hundred  fathoms.     [Coral,  s.,  U  1.] 

3.  Zoantharia  Sclerodermata.    [Madrepor- 

ARIA.J 

ZO-an'-thi-dSB.  s.  p;.  [Mod.  Lat.  roaH(/i<ws); 
Lat,  feni.  jd.  adj.  suff.  -uitc.] 

Zool. :  The  type-family  of  Zoantharia  Mala- 
coderniata. Polypes  adherent,  united  by  a 
creeping  or  crust-like  ccenosarc,  rarely  soli- 
tary, incapable  of  locomotion.  True  corallum 
absent ;  a  pseudo-skeleton,  generally  formed 
by  particles  of  stone  or  sand  embedded  in  the 
ectoderm.    [Zoantsus,  Epizoakthus,  Poly- 

THOA.] 

Z6 -an'- thro -pjr,  s.  [Pref.  zo-j  and  Gr. 
av9ftunTo<i  {anthropos)  =  a  man.] 

Pathol. :  A  kind  of  monomania  in  whicb 
the  patient  believes  himself  transformed  into 
one  of  the  lower  animals.  Lycanthropy 
(q.v.)  comes  under  this  head. 

ZO-an'-thus»  s.  [Pref.  zo-,  and  Gr.  o»^o« 
(anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Zoauthidje  (q.v.). 
Body  elongated,  conic,  and  pedunculated, 
springing  from  a  base  common  to  several 
polyjies  ;  mouth  linear  and  transverse,  in  the 
centre  of  a  disc  bordered  by  shoi-t,  slender 
tentacula.  The  sole  Eiu-opean  species  of  the 
genus,  Zoaiithus  conchii,  is  found  on  the 
British  coasts. 

zo-ar'-^e^,'  s.  [Gr.  ^wopiojs  (zoarkes)  =  sup- 
porting or  maintaining  life  :  C'^rj  (zoe)  =  life, 
and  ap/ce'w  {arkeo)  =  to  support.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Blenniidjc,  with  two 
species ;  Zoarces  vivipams,  the  Viviparous 
Blenny  (q.v.),  from  the  European,  and  Z. 
anguillaris,  from  the  North  American  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  is  by  far  the 
larger,  reaching  a  length  of  from  two  to  three 
feet.  Body  elongate,  with  rudimentary  scales ; 
conical  teeth  in  jaws ;  dorsal  fin  long,  with  a 
depression  on  tail;  no  separate  caudal  fin; 
ventrals  short,  formed  by  three  or  four  rays  ; 
gill-openings  wide. 

ZO'-bd,  ZO-bu,  s.     [Native  name.] 
Zool. :  (See  extract). 

"  AraoDK  tlie  cbiLracterlsticaulmaUfof  the  Tibetan 
Hiiiiftl:iya]  uiay  be  imiiied  tlie  Yak,  fri>m  whicU  ia 
reared  a  cross  breed  with  the  ordinary  horned  cattle 
of  ludia— locally  called  i-bu."~Encyc.  Brit.  led.  9tbl 
xL  sas. 


zoo'-o6.  zo-ole,  z6c-c6-16.  s.    [Ital.  «k- 
colo,  from  Lat.  *occits  =a  aock  tq.v.)?! 
Arch.:  A  Socle  (q.v), 

zo'-di-^c.  •z6'-di-&k,  "zo-dl  aoke,  'zo- 

di-akC,  ,'■.  [Fr.  zodUi-iw.  Iioni  !-at,  .-ui^u'vi.,, 
from  Gr.  ^(jfitoxot  (zOdiakos)  =  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  animals,  whence  6  fwfitaxoT  (hn  so- 
(/i(tio5)=  the  zodiac  circle,  so  called  from 
containing  tlie  twelve  con5tA.-llations  repre- 
sented by  animals,  from  ^M&tof  (z»'idion)  =  a 
small  animal,  dimin.  from  ^woi'(;Jou).]  [Zoon.] 
•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  girdle,  a  belt,  a  zone. 

"By  hlaflde. 
AainmgllaloulDgtodtac,  hunt;  lib  sword." 

Milton,-  P.  I.,  xl.  2C 

2.  Astron. :  Tlie  zone  or  broad  belt  of  con- 
stellations which  the  sun  traverses  during  the 
year  in  passing  around  the  ocHiitic.  The 
moon  and  major  planets  also  move  within  the 
s.ome  ai-ea.  The  breadth  of  the  zodiac  is 
about  eight  and  a  half  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  seventeen  in  all.  It  is  inclined 
to  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle  of  about  23'  '2H', 
the  points  of  intersection  being  reached 
by  the  sun,  one  at  the  vernal  and  the  other  at 
the  autumnal  equinox.  The  great  circle  of 
the  zodiac  was  di\ided  by  the  ancients  into 
twelve  equal  portions  called  signs.  They 
were  named  from  the  constellations  then  adja- 
cent to  them  in  the  following  order  :  Aries,  the 
Ram  ;  Taurus,  the  Bull ;  Gemini,  the  Twin.s  ; 
Cancer,  the  Crab  ;  Leo,  the  Lion  ;  Virgo,  the 
Virgin ;  Libra,  the  Balance ;  Scorpio,  the 
Scorpion ;  Sagitt«rius,  the  Archer ;  Capri- 
cnrnus,  the  Goat ;  Aquarius,  the  Water- 
bearer  ;  and  Pisces,  the  Fishes.  The  sun 
formerly  entered  Aries  on  March  20  ;  now, 
owing  to  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  tiie 
point  of  the  heavens  intersected  by  the 
celestial  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  technically 
called  the  tlrst  point  of  Aries,  has  moved  well 
into  Pisces. 

zo'-di'-a-cal,  «.  [Eng.  zodiac;  -at.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  zodiac. 

"  A  philosophical  exi'l.taatlou  of  the  todiacal  flyi- 
teoi/'—tVarton:  Hitt.  i:)tj.  PoeCrn.  Vol.  iil. 

zodiacal-constellations,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  The  twelve  constellations  from 
which  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  named. 

zodiacal-light,  s. 

Astron.:  A  pearly  glow  spreading  over  a 
portion  of  the  sky  near  the  point  at  which 
the  sun  is  just  about  to  rise  in  the  morning 
or  has  just  set  in  the  evening.  It  extends 
from  the  horizon  a  consideiuble  distance  to- 
wards the  zenith,  and  is  best  seen  in  the 
tropics  in  spring  evenings  about  the  time  of 
the  vernal  equinox.  In  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
don it  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of 
the  sky  in  early  spring  after  the  evening 
twilight,  and  at  the  close  of  autumn  before 
daybreak  in  the  eastern  horizoa  The  gene- 
rally accepted  theory  of  the  zodiacal  light  is 
that  it  consists  of  a  continuous  disc,  whether 
of  meteors  or  any  other  substance,  in  which 
the  sun  is  central. 

ZO'-e-a,  s.    [Gr.  ^ojTj  (zoe)  =  life.] 

Zool. :  A  pseudo-genus  of  Crustacea,  founded 
on  the  larvse  of  some  of  the  higher  forms. 
There  is  a  cephalo-thoracic  shield,  often  pro- 
vided with  long  spiniform  processes,  the 
longest  of  which  project  upwards  from  the 
middle  of  the  back  ;  the  tail  region  is  deve- 
loped, but  without  appendages ;  lateral  eyes 
are  present  in  addition  to  the  median  eyes. 

zoeastage,  s. 

Zool. :  The  e:irlif.st  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  higher  Crustiicea. 

ZOeb'-UtZ-ite  (initial  z  as  tz).  s.     [;After  Zoe- 

blitz,  Saxony,  where  found  ;  sufl".  -ite  (A/in.).] 

Min.:    A   light   yellow    massive    mineral 

occurring  in  serpentine.    A  hydrated  silicate 

of  magnesia  ;  probably  an  impure  talc. 

z6-e-prax'-i-sodpe,  s.  [Gr.  ^iiij  (zoe)  =  life ; 
Trpoft5  (praxis)  =  action,  exercise,  and  (Tfcoirew 
{skopeo)=  to  see.]    A  zoogyroscope  (q.v.). 

zo'-e-trope,  s.  [Gr.  ^wtj  (zoc)  =  life,  and  Tpojnj 
(f ro;w)  =  a  turning.]  A  mechanical  toy  de- 
pending, like  the  thaumatrope,  for  its  interest 
upon  the  constancy  of  visual  impressions.  It 
consists  of  a  rotiiting  drum,  open  at  the  top, 
in  which,  around  its  inner  periphery,  are 
placed  strips  of  paper  having  figures  of  men, 
animals,  &c.  in  varying  positions.  By  turn- 
ing the  cylinder  the  images  are  seen  through 


stols  in  itii  upper  side,  giving  the  eflfect  of 
action  to  the  figures.  Kur  iustauce,  a  clown 
jumping  through  a  hoop  in  rcpreiiented  ia 
perhaps  a  dozen  different  positions.  Tho 
turning  of  tliu  drum  brings  into  view,  in 
rapid  succession,  these  varying  positions 
until  they  blond  into  a  perfect  image  full  of 
motion,  and  operating  to  simulate  natural 
action.  A  man  sawing  woo<l,  an  nnJmnl  kick- 
ing, an  acrobat  playing  with  clubs,  may  be 
thus  shown  in  apparent  motion. 

zo'-har,  s.    [Ueb.  "V^  ((5ocAAar)  =  whiteneaa, 

splendour] 

Ilebrrw  Literature:  A  cabalistic  commentaij 
on  the  Old  Testament. 

*  zo-i-le'-an,  a,  [See  def.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Zoilns,  a  severe  critic  and  gram- 
maiian  of  Anii»hipolis,  who  severely  criticised 
Horner,  Plato,  and  Sucrates ;  hence,  applied 
to  bitter,  severe,  or  malignant  criticism  or 
critics. 

*  ZO'-Q-ism,  s.  [ZoiLEiUJ.]  Illiberal  or  carp- 
ing criticism  ;  uigust  censure. 

1[  Jennings  (Curiosities  of  Criticism,  1881, 
p.  33)  credits  Tupper  with  having  coined  thia 
word.     It  is,  in  reality,  much  older. 

"  Bring  candid  eyes  unto  tho  rteruwd  of  men's 
works,  nnd  h-t  not  vHtitm  or  dt^itnicnon  bifuit  well-In. 
tended  \aboias." —Broune :  Chritti-m  JtoraU,  vt.  LL. 

z6-i'-6-din,  s.    [Pref.  5o-,and  Gc  iw3i)t  (iodity 

=  violet-like.]    [Iodine.] 

Chem. :  Bonjean's  name  for  the  violet- 
coloured  s^ibstance  deposited  from  the  water 
which  drips  fVom  glairine,  taken  out  of  sul- 
phurous springs. 

zoi'-^ite,  &  [After  Baron  von  Zola  ;  sufl!'.  -iU 
(J/in.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  epidote,  but  now 
shown  to  be  a  distinct  species.  Hardness, 
6  to  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  3-11  to  3-3S  ;  lustre,  pearly 
on  cleavage  faces,  vitreous  elsewhere  ;  colour, 
shades  of  gray,  apple-green,  peach-blossom  to 
rose-red.  Compos.  :  silica,  39'9  ;  alumina, 
22  8;  lime,  37-3=100,  whence  the  formula 
2(JCaO-f  iAl203)3SiO2.  Dana  divides  as  fol- 
lows ;  A.  Lime-zoisite,  (1)  ordinary,  colours 
gray  to  white  and  brown,  (2)  rose-red  or 
thulite  ;  B.  Lime-soda-zoisite,  which  includes 
Saussurite  in  part. 

zo'-kor,  5.    [Native  name.] 

Zool. :  Siphneus  asjyalax,  &  mole-rat  from 
the  Altai  mountains.  It  lives  in  subterranean 
runs  like  those  of  the  mole,  but  of  much  greater 
extent. 

zo'-la-i^m,  s.  [From  Emile  Zola,  a  French 
novelist  (born  1840),  whose  writings  chiefly 
consist  of  intensely  naturalistic  descriptions 
of  profligacy  and  low  life.]  Excessive  natural- 
ism ;  literature  dealing  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclusively,  with  the  worst  side  of  human 
nature. 

"  I  have  bad  In  view  a  particular  funii  of  Zotattm 
much  111  voguo  at  this  moment. "—<*fACTi<PMm.  Dec.  80^ 
1HB2,  p.  87S. 

ZO-la-i8t'-ic,  a.  [Zolaism.]  Excessively 
naturalistic;  employing  or  delighting  in  ex- 
cessive natiu-alism. 

"  Bow  could    he  then  tlud  comfort   tn  Sotatttte 

Prance?"— ^t/icii(»Hm,  Jao,  ao,  1686,  p.  160. 

Zoll'-ver-oin  (z  as  dz),  5.  [Ger.  zoll  =  toll, 
duty,  and  verein  ~  union  or  association.] 

1.  Tlie  German  commercial  or  customs 
union,  founded  origiiially  in  1S27,  but  ex- 
tended greatly  after  tho  war  of  1866,  when, 
owing  to  political  considerations,  Prussia  ob- 
tained a  preponderatinginfluencein  theunion, 
which  included  the  North  German  Bund, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and 
Luxemburg.  This  arrangement  was  brought 
prematurely  to  an  end  by  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire.  By  article  33  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire,  the  territory  of  the 
Zollverein  coincides  with  the  territories  of  the 
Empire,  with  tlie  exceptions  of  the  free  ports 
of  Hamburg,  Altona,  Biemen,  Bremerhaven, 
Geestemundc,  and  Braahe,  and  some  com- 
munes of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  wliile 
Luxemburg  and  tlie  Austrian  canton  of  Jung- 
holz  are  included  in  it.  It~s  object  is  the 
regulation  of  a  uniform  rat«  ofcust<mis  duties 
thmnglmut  the  various  stat<?s  comprised  ia 
the  union.  The  free  ports  were  included  lo 
the  Zollverein  in  October,  18S8. 


bSU,  hS^ ;  poUt,  jtf^l :  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  1>en^ ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist.    ~ing» 
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2.  Hence,  any  commercial  or  customs  union. 

"  The  RepablicB  of  Centr&l  aud  South  America, 
Haytl,  3&n  DomiuKo,  Rud  the  BmzilUn  Empire  hare 
decided  to  seud  delegntea  to  Washiiijj'tou  to  prumot* 
&11  Americ&D  ZoUvfretn  to  the  exclusion  of  the  goods 
of  other  coon  trie*.  "—^(.  Jamea't  Oatttte,  T&^y  10,  1886. 

Eom'-bd-rulc,  s,    [Zumbooruk.] 

ao'-mi-din,  5.     [Gr.  ^w^o?  {zomos)  =  broth  ; 
<Z6os  (ctdos)=  resemblance,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 
Chem,  :  Berzelius'name  for  that  portion  of  the 
extract  of  meat  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 

«6'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^uvr)  (zone)  =  a 
girdle,  from  ^utyvvftt  (zonnumi)  =  to  gird.] 

1.  Anat.:  (See  the  compound). 

2.  Pathol. :  A  name  for  Shingles  (q.v.). 
zona-pellucida,   5.      [Vitelline-meh- 

BBANE.] 

Bon'-al.  a.  [Eng.  son<e);  -aZ.]  Having  the 
character  of  a  zone,  belt,  or  stripe, 

zonal-pelargoniums,  s.  pL 

Bot. :  Pelargoniums  which  have  on  their 
leaves  zones  of  one  or  more  colours  differing 
from  the  ground  colours. 

z6n'-ar,  *zon'-nar^  5.  [Gr.  ^wi/aptoF  (zona- 
rionj,  dimin.  fron/^utnj  {zdTie)=  a  zone  (q.v).] 
A  belt  or  girdle  which  native  Christians  ana 
Jews  in  the  East  were  obliged  to  wear,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Muhammadans. 

ZO'-nar'-i-a,  s.  [Fem.  sing,  of  Lat.  zonariv^ 
=  pertaining  to  a  belt  or  girdle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucacese,  akin  to  Padina 
(q.v.),  but  not  marked  with  concentric  lines. 
The  species  occur  chiefly  in  warm  countries  ; 
only  one  or  two  are  British. 

EO'-nar-^,  a.  [Lat.  zo7iarius  =  ot  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  belt  or  giidle.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  form  of  de- 
ciduous placento  in  which  the  villi  aie  ar- 
ranged in  a  belt.    {Hiixley.) 

EO'-nate,  a.     [Eng.  zoiiie);  -ate.] 

Bot.  :  Marked  with  zones  or  concentric 
bands  of  colour.  Akin  to  ocellated,  but  with 
the  concentric  bands  more  numerous. 

Bone,  s.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  rtma  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Langjiage : 

*  1.  A  girdle,  a  belt.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  280.) 

2.  Auy  well-marked  band  or  stripe  running 
round  an  object. 

*3,  Circuit,  circumference.    (Milton:  P,L,^ 
V.  558.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat, :  A  region  of  the  body  formed  by 
imaginary  lines  drawn  around  it  transversely. 
Used  spec,  of  the  abdominal  zones  or  regions. 

2.  Biology : 

(1)  A  stripe  or  belt,  as  of  colour,  on  a  plant, 
a  shell,  &c. 

(2)  A  certain  stratum  of  sea-water,  the 
depth  of  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of 
which  are  generally  measured  or  calculated 
in  fathoms.  There  are  five  zones  to  mark  the 
bathymetric  distribution  of  marine  animals. 
Borne  of  them  are  named  from  the  distribution 
of  sea-plants,  which  also  they  mark  : 

The  Llttornl  Zone,  between  tide  marks. 
The    Lamiuariaii  Zvne,   from  low  water  to  Qft«eD 
fatboius. 
The  Coralline  Zone,  from  fifteen  to  flftv  fAthotus. 
The  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone,  fifty  to  a  hundred  fathoms. 
The  Abyssal  Zone,  beyond  a  hundred  fathoms. 

3.  Geog.  :  One  of  five  imaginary  belts  sur- 
rounding the  earth.  They  are  the  North 
u'rigid  Zone, 


the  South  Temperate  Zone,  between  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  aud  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  and  the 


South   Frigid   Zone,   between  the  jAiitarctic 
Circle  and  the  South  Pole. 

4.  Geol.  (PI.):  Particular  beds  in  the  stages 
or  divisions  of  certain  geological  formations. 
[Ammonite,  Primordial-zone.] 

5.  Math. :  The  purtion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  included  between  two  parallel  planes. 

(1)  Annual  zojie:  [Annual,  II.  3.  (b)]. 

(2)  Ciliary  zone:  [Ciliary  zone]. 

(3)  Isothermal  zone :  [Isothermal]. 

"  zone,  v.t.    [Zone,  s.]    To  encircle  with,  or  aa 
with  a  zone  (q.v.). 

"  His  embrace 
Had  zoned  her  through  the  night" 

KeaCs :  Endymion,  11.  M9. 

zoned,  a.     [Eng.  zov^e);  -ed.] 

*  1.  Having  a  girdle  or  belt ;  wearing  a  girdle 
or  belt. 

2.  Having  zones  or  bands  resembling  zones, 
atriped  ;  in  botany  the  same  as  Zonate  (q.v.). 

"  She  brought  us  Academic  silks,  in  hue 
The  niac,  with  a  itilkeu  hood  to  each 
And  zoned  with  gold."       Tennyson  :  i*rtnc«M,U.  4. 

*z6ne''le88,  a.    [Eng.  zone;  -less.]   Destitute 
of  a  zone  or  girdle  ;  ungirded. 

"  In  careless  (olds  loose  fell  her  zoneltu  vest." 

Maaon  :  Iti*. 

"zon'-ic,  s.     [Eng.  zone;  -ic.]     A  zone,  a  gir- 
dle, a  belt. 


zon'-nar,  s.    [Zonab.] 

ZO-no-chlor'-ite,  s.   [Eng.  zon{e) ;  o  connect., 
and  chlorite.'\ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chlobastrolite  (q.v.). 

ZO-no-trich'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^wnj  (zone)  =  a 
girdle,  and  rpixiai  (iricAias)  =  one  that  is 
hairy.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Fringillidae,  with  nine 
species,  ranging  over  the  whole  Nearetic 
and  Neotropical  regions.  Beak  slightly  con- 
ical, upper  mandible  straight  and  somewhat 
pointed  ;  wings  moderate,  reaching  as  far  as 
upper  tail-coverts  ;  tarsus  high,  toes  long. 

Zo'-nu-l^,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  girdle  ;  dimin. 
fiomzojia  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  A  small  zone :  as,  the  Zonula  of 
Zinn,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane  which  is  firmer  and  more  fibrous 
than  the  rest.  Called  also  the  Suspensory 
Ligament  of  the  Lens.    (Quain.) 

ZO'-nU'lar,  a.    [Eng.  zonul(e):  -ar.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  relating  to  a  zone ; 
zone-shaped. 

2,  Zool. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  form  of 
non-deciduous  placenta  in  which  the  foetal 
villi  are  arranged  in  a  comparatively  broad 
band.    (Glossary  to  Huxley's  Class,  o/  Animals.) 

ZO'-nale,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  zone  (q.v.).]  A 
little'  zoLe,  band,  or  belt. 

*  z6'-nu-ltSt,  s.  [A  double  dimin.  from  zone  = 
zonc-u'le-let.]    A  little  zone  or  belt ;  a  zonule. 

"  So  smiles  that  riband  'bout  my  Julia's  waist; 
Or  like— nay,  'tis  that  tomdet  of  luve." 

Eerrick  :  Upon  Juliu't  Ribbon. 

zo-niir'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zonur(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Brevilinguia  (q.v.)  with 
fifteen  genera  containing  fifty-two  species. 
Their  distribution  is  remarkable :  more  than 
half  the  family  come  from  South  Africa, 
others  are  from  Madagascar,  America  (from 
Mexico  to  British  Columbia),  and  tliree  of  the 
genera  form  a  distinct  sub-group— the  Glass 
Snakes — from  North  Africa,  North  America, 
the  south-east  of  Europe,  and  the  Khasya 
Hills.  The  family  contains  forms  which  have 
the  shape  of  lizards,  and  others  which  are 
serpentiform.  Head  pyramidal  or  depressed  ; 
body  covered  with  scales  in  cross  bands ;  sides 
with  distinct  longitudinal  fold  ;  limbs  four, 
strong,  entirely  wanting,  or  concealed  beneath 
the  skin  ;  cars  distinct,  eyelids  present. 

ZO-niir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  Cu>vr)  (zone)  =  a  belt,  and 
ovpd  (oura)  =  the  tail.] 

Zool.:  The  type-genus  of  Zonuridse  (q.v.), 
witli  several  species,  from  the  south  and  east 
of  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

Zd-6-.  ZO-,  pre/.  [Gr.  C^iZov  (zoon)=&  living 
creature,  an  animal.]  A  common  prefix  in 
compounds  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  animal, 
as  zoology  zoophyte,  zoospore,  &c. 


ZOO,  B.  Originally  the  abbreviated  name  of  the 
Loudon  (Eng.)  Zoological  Gardens;  now  ap- 
plied to  any  zoological  garden. 

zo-d-c&p'-sa,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Lat.  capsa 
=  a  repository,  chest,  or  box.] 

Paltxont. :  The  oldest  known  genus  of  Ba- 
lanids.     It  is  from  the  Lias. 

ZO'-d-carp,    5.     [Pref.   zoo-,   and   Gr.   jtopirot 
(karpos)  —  fruit.] 
Bot. :  A  zoospore  (q.v.). 

zd-d-cau'-ldn,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  KavKoK 
(kaulos)  =  a.  stalk,  a  stem.] 

Biol.  :  An  erect,  branching,  tentaculiferous 
colony-stock,  as  in  the  genus  Deudrosoma 
(q.v.). 

ZO-o-chem'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
chemical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoochemistry 
(q.v.). 

"  The  application  of  zoochemical  facts  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  processes  taking  [tlace  in  the  system. "—/Vej/ ; 
EUtology  of  Man  (tr.  Barker),  p.  6. 

zo-o-chem'-is-try,    *  zd-6oh'-e-my,    $. 

[Eng.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  cliemistry.] 
Nat.  Science :  (See  extract). 

"  study  of  the  nature  of  the  aubstances  occurring  In 
the  animal  economy— their  properties,  constitution, 
ijunsformation,  Ac— constitutes  what  is  termed  zoo- 
chemittry.  —Frey  :  EUtology  of  Man  (tr.  Barker),  p.  6. 

ZO-OOh'-e-m^, «.     [Zoochemistry.] 

z6-6-93^'-i-tini  (pi.  zd-6-5yt'-i-a),  s.  [Pret 
zoo-,  aud  Gr.  kuto?  (kutos)  =  a  cell.] 

Biol. :  The  gelatinous  matrix  excreted  and 
inhabited  by  various  colonial  Infusoria— e.j., 
Ophrydium,  Fhalansterium,  &c. 

zo-o-den'-dH-iim  (pi.  zo-o-den'-dri-a), 

5.     [Pref.  200-,  and  Gr.  SefSpov  (dendron)  =  a. 
tree.] 

Biol. ;  The  tree-like  colony-stock  of  such 
Infusoria  as  Dendromonas  and  EpistyUs. 

z6-ce'-9i-uni  (pi.  z6-ce'-9i-a),  s.  [Pref.  zoo-^ 
and  Gr.  olcof  (oikos)  =  a  dwelling.] 

Biol.  :  One  of  the  cells  or  chambers  in- 
habited by  the  polypide  of  a  Polyzoon.  In 
the  Common  Sea-mat  (Flustra/oliucen)  of  the 


A.  Fltutra  foHacea.    B.  A  portion  of  the  colony 
magnihed  to  show  the  Zocecia. 

British  coast  the  zooecia  may  be  made  out 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  are  very  clearly  seen 
with  a  lens  of  moderate  power. 

zo'-o-gen,   zd'-6-gene,  s.     [Gr.    ^uoye*^? 
(zoogenis)  =  born  of   an  animal :    pref.    zoo-, 
and  Gr.  yewdto  (gennao)  =  to  produce.] 
Chem.  :  The  same  as  Zoiodin  (q.v.). 

z6-6-gen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoogen(:y);  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  animal  production. 

zo-og'-en-y,  zo-og'-on-y,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-, 
and  Gr.  YeVecris,  yoi'ij  (genesis,  ^onc)=  genera- 
tion.] 

Nat.  Science  :  The  doctrine  of  the  formation 
of  the  organs  of  living  beings. 

zo-d-ge-d-gr&pli'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and 
Eng.  geographical]  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoo- 
geography (q.v.). 

zd-O-ge-Og'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
geography.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  study  of  the  distribution 
of  animals  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  their 
migrations,  &c. 

*  z6-6-gloe'-a»  s.     [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  yKotd 

(gloia)  =  glue  j 

Bot. :  A pseudo-genusof Schizomycetes,  con- 
sisting of  Bacteria  when  they  have  reached 
the  stage  of  development  at  which  they  form 
gelatinous  colonies.  They  still  continue  U 
grow  and  divide,  and  may  again  become  active. 


I&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p$t, 
or,  wore,  w^lt  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  core,  vnlte,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Sjhrlan.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  i ;  qu  =  kw. 


zoographer— soomorphism 
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■d-5ff*-ra-phor,  «.  [Eng.  zoograph(y) ;  -er.) 
'ine  T7l/f  studiea  or  practises  z<>nj{rai)hy  ;  one 
who  describes aninials,  their  funiis  and  iiabits. 

"Upon  Inquiry  we fltid  no mi>utti>n  hereof  In  Ancient 
t-ographtri.  —tin>iei\4:    VuVjar  Erroitri,  lik.  v  .  ch.  L 

zo-o-grfi-ph'-Io,  zd-o-gr&ph'-io-al,  a. 

(Ell^;.  :oo<jra}>h{ij) ;  -iV,  -icaL]  Of  or  nertjiining 
to  zniijjraphy,  nr  the  description  oi  animals, 
their  furms  and  habits. 

ZO-Og'-ra-phltst,  s.  [Eng.  zoogmphQi);  -ist.] 
Onu  who  (lestTibes  or  depicts  animals  ;  a  zoo- 
grapher ;  a  zoologist. 

EO-og'-raph-^,  s.  [Gr.  ^iZov  frooii)  =  an 
animal,  and  ypdAui  (grapho)  =  to  describe,  to 
write.)  A  description  of  animals,  their  forms 
and  habits 

"  We  are  conducted  to  too^aphy,  and  the  wliole 
body  iif  pbyaick."— O/anui/l;  Vaniti/  <if  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  xxii. 

EO-o-gyr'-a-SOdpe,  s.  [Pref.  roo-,  and  Kng. 
giirosi:ope.\  An  amplification  of  the  zoijtrope 
(q.v.)  in  which  a  series  of  successive  instan- 
taneous photographs  of  an  animal  iti  motion 
art'  placed  on  a  circular  rotating  glass,  tlie 
pholngraphs  being  alternately  illuminated  by 
an  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  as  the  glass  turns, 
throwing  a  single  continuous,  everchanging 
picture  on  a  screen.  Although  the  separate 
photographs  show  the  successive  positions  of 
an  animal  in  motion— for  instance,  a  horse,  in 
making  a  single  stride — the  zoogyroscope 
throws  on  the  screen  a  vivid  presentment  of 
a  moving  animal. 

XD'-o-id,  zo'-oid,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  f^oc  {zoon)  =  an 
animal,  and  <T6os  (eiJos)  =  resemblance.] 

A.  As  sxihstantive : 

Biol. :  An  animal  organism  not  indepen- 
dently developed  from  a  fertilized  ovum,  but 
derived  from  a  preceding  individual  by  the 
process  of  fission  or  gemmation.  Specially 
applicable  to  the  Infusoria  and  other  Protozoa, 
and  to  the  component  members  of  all  stock- 
building  communities,  such  as  Polypes, 
Corals,  and  Polyzoa. 

B.  As  adj, :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  au 
animal. 

BO-ol'-a-trJr,  s.     [Pref.  soo-,  and  Gr.  Xarp^ia 

(latreia)  =  worship.] 

Compar.  Relig. :  Animal  worship ;  adora- 
tion paid  by  man  to  any  of  the  lower  animals. 
This  cultus  seems  to  have  passed  through 
three  stages:  (1)  The  animal  was  reverenced 
and  jtropitiated  as  possessing  a  power  greater 
than  that  of  man  ;  (2)  The  animal  was  regarded 
as  an  incarnation  of  some  deity  or  spirit ; 
(3)  It  was  raised  to  the  position  of  a  tribal 
ancestor.  [Totem.]  In  the  early  liistory  of 
the  human  race  zoolatry  of  some  kind  was 
very  prevalent^  Traces  of  it  appear  in  the 
Bible  as  in  the  story  of  the  Golden  Calf 
made  by  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xxxii).  Zoola- 
try took  deep  root  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  all  three  forms 
flourished  among  that  people.  Juvenal  opens 
bis  tlfteenth  satire  with  a  scathing  invective  of 
Egyptian  zoolatry,  and  detailed  accounts  of 
it  occur  in  Herodotus  (ii. ),  Plutarch  (de 
IsUle  et  Osiride).  Strabo  (lil*-  xvii.),  and  Cicero 
(de  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  15).  In  classic  times  the 
chief  form  of  zoolatry  was  serpent- worship 
(q.v.),  though  traces  of  other  forms  occur  in 
the  transformation  myths  of  the  poets.  In 
the  jiresent  day  zoolatry  survives  chiefly  in 
India  [Vishnu,  Hunooman,  Zebu],  among  the 
snake-worshippers  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America. 

"  The  three  motives  o(  animal-worship  .  .  .  viz., 
direct  worship  of  the  nuiiual  for  Itself,  indirect  wor- 
ship of  it  as  a  fetish  acted  through  by  a  deity,  and 
Teneration  for  it  as  a  totem  or  representative  of  a 
tribe  ancestor,  no  doubt  accouut  in  no  small  measure 
for  the  phenomena  of  zoolatry  auioog  the  lower  rac>;a, 
due  (illowance  being  also  made  for  the  effects  of  myth 
anil  symbolism,  of  which  we  may  gain  frequeut 
glimpses."— r^/or;  Prim.  Cult.  (ed.  1873),  li.  23:. 

ZO'-o-lite,  s.  [Pref.  ZOO-,  and  Gr.  At'^os  {lithos) 
=  a  stone.]    A  fossil  animal  substance. 

•  z6'-6l'-6-ger,  s.  [Eng.  zoolog(y);  -er.]  The 
same  as  Zoolooist  (q.v.). 

"  As  the  naturalists  may  thus  lllustnite  patholos:; 
as  a  chymist,  bo  may  he  do  the  like  aa  a  tuologcr.'  — 
Boyl«:    Work*,  ii   84. 

ZO-O-log'-fO-al,  a.  [Eng.  zoolog(y) ;  -ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  zoology  or  the  science  of 
animals. 

zoological-garden,  ».  A  public  garden 
in  which  a  collection  of  animals  is  kept.  The 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Regent's 


Park.  London,  are  probably  the  finest   in  the 
World,    The  chief  zoological  gardoua  ai»  : 
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zoologloal-provlnoe.  s. 

Zool. :  A  zoological-region. 
zoologioal-regrlon,  s. 

lUoL:  [Rkoion,  s.  II.  2.]. 

Zoologloal  Society,  s. 

Sociftics:  A  society  for  the  pronecution  of 
zoological  research ;  specif.,  the  Zool()gical 
Society  of  London,  founded  in  182t5  by  a  body  of 
scientists,  among  whom  Sir  Stamford  Ilallles 
and  Sir  Humjihroy  Davy,  Bart,,  were  espe- 
cially prominent,  "  for  the  advancement  of 
Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  new  and  curious  subjectii  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom."  Numerous  societips  have 
since  been  orKanizud,  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  tor  inquii-j'  into  the  charac- 
teristicB  and  lite  histury  of  animals.  Zoological 
study  )8  the  leading  feature  of  many  of  our 
prominent  scientific  in(>titutionfl,  huch  txa  tho 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
of  New  Tork,  and  various  others,  and  less 
exclusively  of  tho  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
Washington.  All  these  Societies  and  Institu- 
tiitns  pviblish  I^-oceedings  or  journals  under 
other  titles  cfmtaining  details  of  tlieir  work  and 
original  cunimuuications  in  zoology. 

z6-6-l6g'-io-^l-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  zoological; 
■}y.]  In  a  zoological  manner;  according  to 
the  teachings  or  principles  of  zoology. 

zd-ol'-d-giflt,  s.     [Eng.  zootog(y)  :  -ist] 

Physical  Science:  A  person  skilled  in  or  de- 
voted to  zoology  (q.v.).  In  modern  usage  the 
term  is  being  replaced  by  biologist. 

ZO-dl'-O-^^,   8,    [Pref.    ZOO',  and    Gr.    Aoyo? 

(logos)  =  a  discourse]. 

Natural  Science :  The  study  of  living  animals, 
a  branch  of  Biology,  which  also  includes 
Botany,  though  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  define  the  limits  of  these  two  branches, 
some  organisms,  low  in  the  scale  of  life, 
being  sometimes  claimed  as  animals  and 
sometimes  as  plants.  Zoology  covers  a  large 
ground,  which  becomes  larger  with  the  growth 
of  the  science.  The  chief  branches  of  Zoology 
are :  (1)  Morphology,  dealing  with  form  and 
structure  ;  (2)  Comparative  Anatomy,  which 
investigates  the  position  and  relation  of  organs 
and  parts  (and,  as  this  must  be  the  foundation 
of  scientific  classification,  the  term  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  is  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  the  older  term  Zoology);  (3)  Embryo- 
logy, dealing  with  derelopment  from  the 
ovum  to  maturity ;  (4)  Physiology  (q.v.), 
which  treats  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  re- 
production, and  the  nervous  system  ;  (5)  Clas- 
sification or  Taxonomy,  which  classifies 
animals  into  natural  groups  ;  (6)  Zoogeography 
(q.v.)  ;  and  (7)  Descent  of  the  individual  (On- 
togenesis) and  of  the  phylum  (Phylogenesis). 
From  the  earliest  times  man  was  accustomed 
to  study  and  observe  the  lower  animals. 
Solomon's  description  of  the  ant  (Prov.  vi. 
6-8)  is  justified  by  tlie  scientific  observation 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  Job  (xxxix.  14) 
knew  the  peculiar  method  of  incubation 
adopted  by  the  ostrich  ;  and  Jeremiah  (Lam. 
iv.  3)  speaks  in  unmistakeable  terms  of  marine 
mammals.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  ha\e  recorded 
many  zoological  facts,  and  nearly  as  many 
legends  ;  but  from  that  time  down  to  the  days 
of  Ray  and  Willughby  tliere  was  scarcely  any 
attempt  at  scientific  classification,  nor  was  it 
till  the  eighteenth  century  that  anything  like 
a  comprehensive  scheme  was  put  forth  in 
the  Systema  Nntnra;  of  LinnPEUS,  who  divided 
the  Animal  Kingdom  into  six  classes  ;  Mam- 
malia, Aves,  Pisces,  Amphibia,  Insecta,  and 
Vermes,  these  classes  being  divided  into 
orders,  and  these  again  into  genera,  without 
any  intermediate  division.  In  the  light  of 
the  present  day  this  scheme  is  seen  to  be 
erroneous,  but  it  formed  a  rough  outline, 
which  served  as  a  guide  to  future  inquirers. 
Cuvier's  classification  came  next,  with  four 
sub-kingdoms  :  Vertebrata,  Mollusca,  Articu- 
lata,  and  Radiata.  Agassiz  adopted  these 
main    divisions,    but   arranged    his    classes 


Romewhat  dtfferently.    The   claaaiflcatloD  ol 

tiwen  in  his  Comjmrative  Ariatomy  of  Invvri^ 
hrates  (cd.  2ud,  p.  16)  woa  : 

Diniiovft. 
PUoM,  AVM.  lUuttlla.  MainmalU 
Tunlcata,     Bracnto|>oda.     LamidM- 
brauctilntA,    PtvrupotU,    Uastoro. 
poda,  Cflptialuitoda. 
ClrTi|>«dla,   AiioIlaU.  Epi«oa,  Cra» 
ttctm,  Iu»«cla,  Aracbnida. 

Rotlfera,  Rhlzonoda,  PolynaatrlcL 
CoDli-liiilutlia.    turbollaria.    8Ut«l- 


■  UB'KIHODOH. 

MuLLVaCA. 


AanODLATA. 

Radiata. 

a  /  iNrusontA. 

1   S        fiSTOZOA. 


I? 


'3  P      Radiaria.      Ei/hinodonnata,     Kryosoa,     Antbo- 
ft,  V  zoa.  Aca1p|>Ii(b.  Hydroiu^ 

Huxley  (Introd.  to  Class,  of  Animals,  1869) 
adopted  the  following: 


DlTUIOirs. 
RhUupoda.     QretrarlQida,      BmU«- 


HUU-KIIfdDOM. 

rnoToaoA. 

larla,  Siranf  Ida. 
Inpvboria. 

CtKLENTKItATA.        Hydrozoa,  ActliKifi>a. 
Anhuloiua.  Bculoclila,  BchlitudiTiiia. 

Akndu»a.  Crustacea,   Amolinldii,   Mj-rlapoda, 

IiinectA.  CliarttoKiintlia,  Annt-ildk 
MoLLDSCOIDA.  Polyjoa,  BraihlojHjdi*,  Tunlcnta. 

MoLLUBCA.  LanieMlbranchlala.  Itr'Hiihlntriuit 


l.''^ 


n>. 


poila,     J'ultnognittroiHtdii,     I'taro 
I>oda,  tV  Jib  at '1  nod  a. 
I'lMcea,   Aiiii'hibla,    Kepttlla,  Avm, 


VlRTEBRATA. 

Mamninlla 

Last  and  chief  in  impnrtance  is  the  clas.sifl- 
cation  ofGegenbaur,  of  which  Ray  lAnkoster 
says  (in  his  preface  to  Gegenbaur'a  Elements  qf 
Comp.  Amit.,  ed.  Bell),  that  "  at  the  i»rcscnt 
day,  naturalists  have  learnt  to  recognise  Id 
their  elTorts  after  what  was  vaguely  called  the 
'natural'  system  of  classification,  an  uncon- 
scious attempt  to  construct  the  pedigree  of 
the  animal  world.  Tlie  attempt  has  now  lie- 
come  a  conscious  one.  Necessorily  classifi- 
cations which  aim  at  exhibiting  the  pedi- 
gree vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  increase 
in  our  knowledge.  They  also  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  attached  by  tlieir 
authors  to  one  or  another  class  of  facta  as 
demonstrating  blood-relationship." 
Phylum.  ntvtatoNa. 

1,  pRoTiizoA.  Rhizopoda.  Oregarlna.  InfUBorlft. 

i.   CfEI.KNTEKATA. 

(It  Spongiw. 

|2)  Acalepbae.    Hydnimedupa:.    Calycmioa,    Theco- 

niediisn>,  M«dua(u,  Autbozoa,  Ct«- 

uopbora. 
a  Verues.  Platyhflluiinthes.       Nemathelinln- 

thes,     Cb^tuguathl,     Acaiitboce- 

I'hall,     Bryozoa,    Rotatoria.    Eu* 
eropneuBti,  Gephyrea,  Annulata. 
i.  EcBiKODKRMA.    Asteroida.      Criuolda,     Echliiuida, 
Hr^lothurolda. 

6.  Akthrofoda.      Crustacea.  Poecllopoda,  Arachulda, 

Myrlapoda,  luaecta. 
«.  Brachiopoda. 

7.  Mollusca.  LamellibranchiBta,        Scaphopoda, 

Gastropoda,  Pt«ropoda,  Cephalo- 
poda. 

8.  tokicata. 

9.  Vertebrata. 

jl}  Acrania.       Leptocardli. 

(2)  Oraniota.      (nfCycloatomata  (HyxlnoldeB.   P«- 
troiiiyzotites). 
(&}  GnatlioNtoiuata. 
It.)  Anauinia(PiHceA,   Amphibia). 
(ii.)  Aniniota  (Sauropsida.  Mato- 
malia). 

zo-d-mel'-an-in,  s.    [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
melayiin.] 

Ckevi. :  Bogdanow'a  name  for  the  black  pig- 
ment of  birds'  feathers.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  potash  and 
ammonia. 

Zd-d-mor'-phio,    a.      [Pref    ZOO;    and   Gr. 
fiop^T]  (morphe)  =  shape,  form.] 

1.  On?.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
animal  forms. 

"That  peculiarly  Celtic  form  ol  InterlacltiK  soomor. 
phic  decoration,  united  with  coloured  designs  of 
dlv^rKitiu;  spirals  and  trumpet  ecrotU." — Jot.  And^rion. 
lAnnatidale.) 

2.  Anthrop. :  Representing  a  god  or  other 
supernatural  being  under  the  form  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals.  Tlie  zoomorphic  element 
in  Classic  mythology  appears  in  such  cases 
as  that  of  the  Sminthean  Apollo,  and  the 
metamorplmses  of  Jupiter  ;  it  is  very  strongly 
marked  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egyj't  (Zoo- 
LATRv],  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  among 
the  Jews  and  in  the  poetic  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse.  (Gen.  iii.  24  ;  Exod.  xxv.  18;  Ezek. 
X.  14,  xi.  18  ;  Exod.  xxxiii. ;  Rev.  iv.  6,  8,  9 ; 
v.  0, 14  ;  i.  6  ;  vii.  11  ;  xiv.  3  ;  xv.  7  ;  xix.  4). 

"The  facta  of  savage  antiual-worslilp,  and  their 
relations  to  totemintn,  seem  still  unknown  to  or  un- 
appreclnted  by  scholars,  with  the  <-xc«ptlon  ol  Mr, 
Sayce,  who  recognises  toteinlsm  as  the  origin  of  tho 
snotTiorphic  element  \n  Ei^ypliau  religlou.**— ^.  JUin^.' 
Custom  *  Afi/(h,  p.  118. 

zd-d-morph'-i^m,  a.    [Zoomorphic] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  zoomor- 
phic ;  characteristic  exhibition  of  the  forma  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  distinct  from  man, 

"  That  toomorphiim  of  omatnentatlon  which  In  thll 
caae  Is  only  partially  present."— yo<.  Andsrton.  (Am 
nandaie.) 


bSU,  b^;  p^t,  j<$^l  I 


cat,  9eU.  choms,  f bin.  ben«h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst,    ph  =  C 
-tlon,  -Blon  =  abon;  -tlon,  -9I0&  =  ^h""    -clona,  -tlons,  -«1oiib  =  sbua.   -ble,  -die,  &c  —  b^l.  d^L 
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2.  The  transformation  of  men  into  beasts. 
(Smart.) 
ZO'-on,  s.     (Gr.  ^yof  (zoon)  ~  an  animal.] 
Biol. :  The  product  of  a  fertilizwi  ovum. 

"  It  Is  urged  that  whether  the  development  of  the 
fertilized  germ  be  eontiiiuoua  or  discouUnuons  is  a 
.uiitter  of  secondHry  iiuportwnce  ;  that  the  totality  of 
hviug  tissue  to  which  the  fertilized  germ  pivea  rise  in 
any  one  case  is  Ihe  equivalent  of  the  totality  to  which 
it  gives  rise  iu  any  otlier  caae  ;  and  that  we  raust  recog- 
nise this  equivalence,  whether  such  totality  of  living 
tlHsne  takes  a  concrete  or  a  discrete  arraugeiuent  In 
pursnaiice  of  this  view  a  zoological  individual  is  Ci>nsti- 
tutoil  either  by  any  such  single  animal  as  a  maniiual 
or  bird,  which  may  i)roi>erly  claim  the  title  of  a  i-xi'i, 
or  by  any  such  group  m(  aiiimaU  as  the  numerous  Me- 
dusa that  have  been  developed  from  the  SAiue  egg, 
which  are  to  be  aevemlly  distinguished  as  zoi-iJa.  — 
Herbert  Spencer:  Prln.  Biol.,  5  73, 

z6-6n'-iC,  a,  [Eiig.  zoon;  -ic]  Derived  from 
or  contained  in  animal  substances. 

zoonic-acid,  s. 

Cheni. :  BerthoUefs  name  for  the  impure 
acetic  acid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  animal  substances. 

zd'-6n-ite,  s.    [Zoonites.] 

Zoology : 

1.  Gen. :  One  of  the  theoretic  transverse 
divisions  of  any  segmented  animal. 

2.  .Spec. ;  One  of  the  segments  of  an  articu- 
lated animal. 

*  zo-6-ni'-te^»  5.    [Zoon.] 

BioL  :  A  term  proposed  as  an  equivalent  of 
zooid  (q.v.). 

"  In  order  to  confine  the  term  iudlviduiil  to  such 
case^iftbe  direct  protliict  of  the  germ-cell  and  sperm- 
cell)  it  baa  been  proposed  among  animals  to  give  the 
term  zooid  or  zoonices  to  the  iudepeiideut  structures 
which  result  from  sprouting,  gemmntiou,  or  flssiou." 
~£tig.  Cyclop.  (Zool.),  iv.  661.    (Note.) 

zd-6n'-6-my,  zd-o-no'-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  200-, 
and  Gr.  i-o/ios  {nomos)  =  a  law.]  The  laws  of 
animal  life,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  their  causes  and 
relation!. 

zo-oph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  ^wo^oyo?  (zoo- 

pkagos)  ='iiving  on  animal  food  ;  carnivorous.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  old  popular  name  for 

the  larger  and  fiercer  carnivora.    It  has  no 

scientific  value. 

2.  Zool.  :  Gegenbaur's  name  for  a  group  of 
Marsupials  equivalent  to  Owen's  Sarcophaga 
(q.v.). 

t  zd-6ph'-a-gan,  s.  [ZoopHA.aA.]  One  of  the 
zoophaga  f  a  sarcophagan. 

t  zd-oph'-a-goiis,  a.  [Mod.  IjO-t.  zoophrtg(a) : 
Eng.  adj.  'sutf.  -otis.]  Devouring  or  feeding 
on  animals ;  sarcophagous. 

"  The  zaophagoits  maranpiala  already  cited."— 0«w/i  : 
Brit  fossil  JlrimnuiU,  p.  65. 

•  ZO-oph'-i-list,   s.      [Pref.   zoo-;  Or.  «f>tAe'w 

{phU.e6)  =  to  love,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  A 
lover  of  animals,  or  of  anything  living;  one 
whose  sympathy  embraces  all  living  creation. 

"Our  philosopher  and  zoophUist-^—Southej/  :  Doctor, 
ch.  ccxxviii. 

t  ZO-oph'-i-lous,    a.     [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr. 
^lAew  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 
Nat  Science :  (See  extract). 

"  The  most  interesting  article  In  the  number  [yuoon 
a  Qiornale  Sotanico  ItnUano]  for  July  is  by  Si?.  A.  Pic- 
cone.  on  the  plants  growine  wild  in  Liguria  which  he 
tsTia^' zoophiloiis'  or  'ornitnophilous, '!,<•.,  those  which 
are  absolutely  dependent  for  the  germination  of  their 
seeds  on  the  fruit  lieiug  swallowed  by  birds."— A^olwra, 
Aug.  26,  18S6,  p.  403. 

z6-6ph'-i-ly,  s.  [ZooPHiLTST.]  A  love  of 
animals  ;  a  sympathy  or  tender  care  for  living 
creatures,  which  prevents  all  unnecessary 
acts  of  cruelty  or  destruction. 

*  zd'-6-phite,  s.    [Zoophyte.] 

z6-6-ph6r'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoop}ior{us) ;  •ic.'\ 
Be;iiing  or  supporting  an  animal ;  as,  a  zno- 
pkoric  column,  that  is,  one  supporting  tlie 
figure  of  an  animal. 

*z6-6ph'-dr-US,  s.  [Gr.  fiud</)opo5  (zdophoros).'] 

Anc.  Arch.  :  A  part  between  the  architrave 

and  cornice  ;  the  same  as  the  frieze  in  modern 

architecture ;    so  called  from  the   figures  of 

animals  carved  on  it.     [Zoophoric] 

t  ZO-O-phy'-ta,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Gr.  ^wo^uToi'  {zo'rphuti'm)  =  an  animal-plant. 
(Arist. :  Hist.  Anim.,  xviii.  1-6.)] 

Zool. :  A  term  borrowed  from  Aristotle  by 
Cuvier,  and  used   by  him  as  a  synonym  of 


Radiata  (q.v.).  The  term  has  no  longer  any 
scitntirtc  value,  but  is  often  loosely  applied  as 
a  designation  for  many  plant-like  animals,  as 
sponges,  corals,  &c.,  more  or  less  resembling 
plants  in  appearance.  "  When  the  term  began 
to  be  used  by  naturalists,  it  designated  a 
miscellaneous  class  of  beings,  which  were 
believed  to  occuiiy  tlie  space  between  the 
animal  and  vegetalile  kingdoms,  and  in  which 
tlie  characteristics  of  the  subjects  of  each 
met  and  were  iutermingled."  {Ency,  Brit., 
ed.  8th.) 

25'„0-phyte,  s.  [Zoophyta.]  Any  individual 
of  Ciivier's  Radiata  (q.v.);  an  animal  of  ex- 
tremely low  organization,  presenting  many 
external  resemblances  to  a  plant. 

"The  second  step  Nature  takes  is  from  plants  to 
Plant-animals,  zoophytes.  'There  are  many  marine 
creatures,"  ihe  [Aristutle]  says,  *  which  leave  the  oh- 
server  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  plants  or  ani- 
mals, for  tbey  grow  on  the  rocks,  and  many  die  if  de- 
tached."- (?.  E.  Lewes:  Aristotle,  p.  192. 

zoophyte -trough,  s.    A  live-box  (q.v.). 

zo-o-phyt' -ic,  zoo-phyt'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
zoophyt{e)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  zoophytes. 

zo-oph'-y-toid,  a.  [Eng.  zQophytifi);  suff. 
•oid.\    Like  or  resembling  a  zoophyte. 

z6-6-phy-t6-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  zoophyto- 
logia):  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  zoo- 
phytology. 

zd-6-phy-t6r-6-gy,  s.        [Eng.   zoophyt(e): 

-ology.]    The  natural  history  of  zoophytes. 

* z6-6-phy '-ton,  s.     [Gr.)    Azoophyte  (q.v.). 

"  A  Z'>r>}ihxiton  may  be  rightly  said  to  have  a  middle 
excellency  iietween  an  nnnual  and  a  plant  "—/^firif 
More:  Mystery  of  Inigititu.  p.  27. 

t  z6-6-sperm»  s.   [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng.  sperm.] 

Zool.:  A  Spermatozoon  (q.v.). 
2o-6-sp6-raii'-gi-uin  (pi.  zoo-spo-ran- 

gi-a),  s.  ["PreL  zoo-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  sporan- 
gium (q.v.).] 

Zool. :  The  cell  in  which  a  zoospore  is 
fonaed  or  becomes  encysted. 

zo'-d-spbre/s.    [Zodspor££.  ] 

Bot.  {Pi.}:  Reproductive  bodies  of  certain 
Algals  of  low  organization  [Protophyta],  as 
many  Confervee  (q.v.).  They  have  ciliated  pro- 
cesses, which  enable  them  to  swim  about, 
and  from  this  animal-like  iocomotiou  are 
witli  ditficulty  separated  from  the  infusorial 
animalcules.  E^ch  zoospore  when  set  free 
from  the  tough  coat  in  which  it  is  for  a 
time  encysted  is  capable  of  living  indepen- 
dently. 

zo-d-sp6r'-e-9&,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  zo- ;  Gr.  a-iropa. 
(spora),  cTTTopos  (sporos)  =  .  .  .  a  seed,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea;.] 

Bot.  :  A  primary  group  of  Algals,  proposed 
by  Thm-et  to  contain  those  species  which  are 
projiagated  by  zoospores.  He  divides  it  into  : 
(1)  Chlorosporea;,  colour  usually  green  ;  (2) 
Pheosporese,  colour  brown  or  olive. 

zd-d-spor'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  zoospor(e) ;  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  having  tlie  character  of  zoospores. 

zd-6-Ste-ar'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 
stearic]  Containing  fat  and  derived  from 
animal  substances. 

zoostearic-acidt  s. 

Ckem.  :  Landerer's  name  for  a  fatty  acid, 
obtained  from  the  bones  of  fossil  mammalia, 
and  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  laminse. 
(Watts.) 

zd-o-teir'-a,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  reipos 
(teiros)=  a  constellation.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Radiolaria.  No  siliceous 
skeleton,  but  contracted  pointed  filaments 
elevated  on  a  pedicle  and  not  contractile. 

zo-d-tham'-ni-um,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr. 
Boifxvoq  (thumnos)  =  a  copse,  a  thicket.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Peritrichous  Infusoria, 
from  salt  and  fresh  water.  Animalcules 
structurally  identical  with  those  of  Vorticella 
(q.v.),  ovate,  pyriform,  or  globular,  often  dis- 
similar in  shape,  and  of  two  sizes,  stationed 
at  the  extremities  of  a  branching,  highly  con- 
tractile pedicle,  the  internal  muscle  of  which 
is  continuous  throughout.  There  are  several 
species,  divided  into  two  groups  according  as 
the  zooids  of  the  same  colony  resemble  or 
differ  from  each  other. 


ZO-o-the'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  Q^ic^ 
(Uuke)  .=  a  case.] 

Atuxt.  <&  Physiol. :  A  cell  containing  a  sper- 
raatozooid. 

zd-d-the'~9i-um  (pi.   zo-d-tIie'-9i-^),  ». 

[ZOOTHECA.] 

Biol. :  Any  compound  tubular  structure 
excreted  and  inhabited  by  Infusoria  like  Rhi- 
pidodendron. 

z6-6-th6'-me,  s.     [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  0w^ids 
(thomos)  =  a  heap.] 
Zool.:  A  Zoothecium  (q.v.). 

z6-6t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ^<aov  (zoon)  =  an  animal.] 
Containing  the  remains  of  organic  life.  (Said 
of  rocks,  coal,  caves,  &;c.) 

zootlc-acld,  s.    [Hydrocycanic-acid.] 

z6-6t'-6-ca,  s.  [Mod.  L.it.,  from  Gr.  ^wotokos 
(zootokos)  =  producing  its  young  alive.  (Arist. 
H.A.,  \.  25.)] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Lacertidse,  with  eiglA 
species,  from  Central  and  Southern  Eurojie, 
Madeira,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  One. 
Zootoca  vivipara,  the  Viviparous  Lizard  (q.v.), 
is  British.  Sometimes  made  a  sub-genus  of  La- 
certa,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  having 
the  posterior  nasal  shield  single. 

zo-o-tom'-lc-al,  a,  [Eng.  zoototn^y);  'ical.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  zootomy. 

zo-ot'-o-mist,  s.  [Zootomy.]  One  who  dia- 
sects  the  liudies  of  the  lower  animals  ;  a  com- 
parative anatomist. 

ZO-6t'-6-my,  s.  [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Gr.  TOfi.i| 
(tome)  =  a  cutting.) 

Nat.  Science:  The  dissection  of  the  lower 
animals. 

"  The  comparative  anatomy  of  animals  issonietlmei 
called  zootomy."— St.  QeorffO  Mivart .  The  Cat.  ch.  1„ 
S9. 

zo-ox-an'-thin,  5.     [Pref.  zoo-,  and  Eng. 

xanlhin.] 

Chem. :  A  dark-red  powder,  extracted  from 
the  red  feathers  of  Calitrus  auriceps,  by  re- 
peated treatment  with  hot  alcohol. 

zoo' -zoo,  s.  [Onomatopoetic]  A  wood- 
pigeon.    (Prov.) 

z6ph'-6r-us,  s.    [ZoopHORus.] 

zo-pi-16'-te,  5.    [Sp.]    [Urueu.] 

zo-plS'Sa,  s.  ("Lat.,  from  Gr.  (^uimacra  (jo- 
pi.-S'i).    (See  def.)J 

Pathol. :  A  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar  im- 
pregnated with  salt-water,  scraped  from  the 
hulls  of  ships.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an 
external  application,  being  lielieved  to  be 
resolutive  and  desiccative.    (Simmonds.) 

zorg'-ite,  s.  [; After  Zorge,  Hartz,  where  first 
found  ;  suff.  -itc  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  massive  gianular  mineral,  occur- 
ring with  many  other  species  in  the  metal- 
liferous lodes  of  the  Hartz.  Hardness,  2-5 ; 
sp.  gr.  7  to  7*5;  lustre,  metallic;  colour, 
lead-gray,  sometimes  with  a  yellowish  tar- 
nish. Compos.  :  a  seleuide  of  lead  and 
copper. 

zo-ril'-la,  t  zor'-ille,  s.  [Sp.  zorilla^the 
whelp  of  a  fox,  from  zerro  =  a  fox.) 

Zool. :  Ictonyx  zorilla,&  Viverrine  Mammal, 
possessing  fe- 
tid scent 
glands,  allied 
to  the  Skunka 
and  Badgers, 
extending  over 
Africa  and 
into  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Snout 
elongated, 
body  stout, 
tail  bushy  ; 
total  length 
about  twenty 
inches :  co- 
lour   shining 

black,  marked  with  white  spots  and  bands. 
It  is  often  tamed,  and  trained  to  catch  rats 
and  mice. 

zor'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Zom,  ft 
Bavarian  botanical  author  (1739-99).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hedysareae.  Herbaceons 
plants  with  pinnate  leaves,   having  ti,vo  or 
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fUte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pft.  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian*   ».  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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four  leaflets  and  papilionaceoas  flowers,  in 
spikes  or  solitary.  Known  species  about  ten, 
mostly  from  America,  Zornia  diphylla  is 
used  SA  uorso  pr^rtcnder  by  Uio  Fouialia, 

Zdr-6-as'-tyJ-an,  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Zoroaster 
or  Zoro;i3ties,  the  cljissicul  name  of  an  illus- 
trious personage  called  in  Persian  Zurlusht, 
Zaratusht,  or  Zardusht,  and  in  Zend  Zara- 
thustra,  founder  or  reformer  of  the  Parse© 
religion.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been 
"born  in  589,  at  Urmia,  a  town  of  Azerbijan, 
and  died  b.c.  539.  But  other  dates  liave  been 
assigned,  and  there  may  have  been  more  than 
one  Zoroaster.    [Zoboastrianism.] 

B.  As  sithst. :  A  follower  of  Zoroaster,  a 
professor  of  Zoroastrianism  (q.v.). 

Zdr-6-^'-tri-9il-i$m,  s.    [Eng.  zoroastricm ; 
-ism.] 

Compar.  Jielig. :  The  religious  system  said  to 
have  been  taught  by  Zoroaster,  by  which  term 
Dr.  Hang  uiiderst^inds  a  series  of  religious 
teachers  rather  than  a  single  person  bearing 
the  name.  The  old  Persians  and  the  Brahmans 
continued  one  people  after  they  had  separated 
from  the  primitive  Aryan  stock,  tlieir  faith 
being  Nature-worship.  For  the  subsequent 
religious  schism  between  them  see  Brahman- 
ism.  The  lirst  Zoroaster,  if  there  was  more 
than  one,  la  believed  by  Dr.  Hang  to  have 
lived  aa  early  as  Moaes,  or,  at  least,  not  later 
than  Solomon.  He  was  tlie  reformer  rather 
than  the  originator  of  the  faitli  called  after  his 
name.  The  Zoroastrian  sacred  book  is  the 
Zend  Avesta  (q.v.).  The  creed  founded  on  it 
was  professed  by  the  old  Persians,  as  it  is  by 
their  successors  the  modern  Parsees,  some- 
times called  Fire-worshippers.  It  teaches  that 
there  has  always  existed  a  certain  entity, 
whose  name,  Zaruana  Akarana,  has  been  trans- 
lated "  Time  without  bounds."  This  entity  is 
I'epresented  as  having  simultaneously  brought 
into  existence  two  exceedingly  powerful  beings; 
one,  Hormuzd,  the  creator  and  patron  of  all 
good ;  the  other,  Ahriman,  the  author  and 
supporter  of  all  evil.  Hormuzd  created  light, 
and  Ahriman  darkness.  The  two  beings  are 
in  perpetual  conflict ;  and  each  lias  under  him 
a  hierarchy  of  angels.  This  system  is  de- 
nounced in  Isaiah  xlv.  5-7.  With  it  another 
creed — tliat  of  flre-worship— possibly  derived 
through  the  Magi  from  the  Turanians,  became 
commingled  :  there  is  allusion  to  it  in  Ezekiel 
viii.  lij-lS.  Botli  beliefs  go  to  constitute  the 
modern  Paraee  faith.  Professor  Haug  believes 
that  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Zoroaster 
was  misunderstood,  and  that  it  was  much 
pm-er  than  the  system  of  doctrine  wliich  has 
long  passed  current  in  his  name.  [Fire-wor- 
shipper, GUEBRE,  PaRSEE.] 

ZOf'-ma,  5.     [Corrupt.  Arabic] 

Astroii. :  A  fixed  star  of  magnitude  2J. 
Called  also  S  Leonis. 

SOS'-ter,  s.     [Lat.  =  shingles,  from  Gr.  ^tocrr^p 
{zoster)  =  a  girdle.] 

Pathol.  :  [Shingles]. 

flOS'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  ^waTTJp  (zoster)  =  a  girdle.] 
1.  Bat. :  Grass-wrack  ;  the  typical  genus  of 
ZosteraceiE  (q.v.),  which  is  sometimes  re- 
duced to  a  tribe  of  Naiadaceje.  The  species 
are  grass-like  marine  plants,  with  matted 
creeping  rootstocks,  long,  linear,  distichous 
sheathing  leaves,  a  foliaceous  spathe,  and  a 
linear,  membranous  spadix,  with  inconspicu- 
ous green  flowers  inserted  in  two  rows 
on  one  of  its 
aides.  An- 
thers ovate, 
sessile,  alter- 
nating with 
the  ovate  ger- 
mens ;  style 
one  ;  stigmas 
two,  elon- 
gated, linear; 
fruit  with 
one  seed. 
Known  spe- 
cies tvo,  both 
European. 
They  are  Zos- 
tera  marina, 
the  Broad- 
leaved,  and  Z. 


zostera  marina. 
L  Spadix.    2.  Pistil.    3.  Anther. 


nana,  the  Dwarf  Gra-ss-vTack.  The  former  has 
leavesone  to  three  feet  long  and  a  many-flowered 
spadix,  the  latter  baa  the   leaves  six   inches 


long  ami  a  few-llowered  spatiix.  They  occur 
in  niuddy  and  sandy  estuaries  near  l»iw-water 
mark,  the  second  being  the  rarer  spfcies.  Z. 
marina  in  used  largely  in  parte  of  Europe  for 
packing  small  fancy  articles  for  exportation, 
and  for  studiijg  cushions. 

2.  Palceobot.  :  One  species  is  found  in  the 
British  Pleistocene. 

zos-ter-a'-9e-89,  s.  pi  [Lat  zoster(a) ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acctc.] 

Bot.  :  Seu-WTncks;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Hydrates.  Marine  plants  living 
among  seaweeds,  and  resembling  them  in  ap- 
pearance. Leaves  thin,  grassy,  sheathing  at 
the  Ijase  ;  flowers  very  minute,  naketi,  or  sur- 
rounded by  three  scales  situated  within  her- 
baceous spathes.  Anthers  detinite  in  number, 
sessile,  one  or  two-celled  ;  stigmas  one  or 
two,  capillary;  ovary  free,  one-celled;  ovule 
one ;  fruit  drupaceous,  one-celled,  with  a 
single  pendulous  seed.  Found  chiefly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  though  occasionally  on 
the  shore,  especially  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere. Known  genera  five,  species  twelve. 
(Kunth  £  Lindley.) 

ZOS'-ter-ite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  zostera;  suflf.  -iteA 
A  fossil  zostera,  or  some  allied  species  of 
plant. 

ZOS'-ter-apS,  s.  [Gr.  ^lao-nip  (zoster)  =  a 
girdle,  and  oi/.  (ops)  =  the  eye.  Named  from 
a  well-detined  circlet  of  light-coloured  feathers 
rouud  the  eye.]    [White-eve.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Dicaiidfe,  with  sixty-eight 
species,  ranging  over  the  Ethiopian,  Oriental, 
and  Australian  regions,  as  far  east  as  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  north  to  Pekin  and  Japan.  Bill 
shorter  than  head,  acuminate,  finely  emargin- 
ate  at  tip  ;  nostrils  lateral,  linear,  covered  by  a 
membrane;  wings  with  ten  primaries;  tarsi 
long  ;  tail  moderate,  eveu. 

z6-the'-ca.  s.     [Gr.  ^w^tJkjj  (zothckc).^ 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  small  compartment  or  alcove 
which  might  be  separated  from  an  adjoining 
compartment  by  a  curtain. 

Zouave  (ou  as  w),  Zou'-ave,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
swawa,  tlie  name  of  a  Kabyle  or  Berber  tribe 
in  Algeria.]  A  soldier  belonging  to  the  light 
infantry  corps  of  the  French  army,  which  were 
organised  in  Algeria,  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  that  country  in  1830,  and  were  originally 
intended  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  the 
Kabyle  tribe.  This  idea,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  since  1840  the  corps  has  been 
composed  almost  entirely  of  French  soldiers, 
recruited  from  the  veterans  of  ordinary  line 
regiments,  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
fine  physique  and  tried  courage.  They  still, 
however,  retain  the  picturesque  dress  origin- 
ally adopted,  consisting  of  a  loose  dark-blue 
jacket  and  waistcoat,  baggy  Turkish  trousers, 
yellow  leather  leggings,  white  gaiters,  a  sky- 
blue  sash,  and  a  red  fez  with  yellow  tassel. 
The  few  corps  composed  of  Algerines  still  con- 
nected with  the  Frencli  army  are  now  known 
as  Turcos.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
several  regiments  which  served  on  the  side 
of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War,  but 
these  were  only  distinguished  from  the  other 
volunteer  regiments  by  their  picturesque 
uniform. 

Zoundf ,  exclam.  .  [See  def.]  An  exclamation 
contracted  from  "God's  wounds,"  and  much 
used  formerly  as  an  oath,  or  as  an  expression 
of  anger  or  wonder. 

Z^t9h,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  stew,  as 
flounders,  whitings,  gudgeons,  eels,  &c.,  with 
just  enough  liquid  to  cover  them.    (Prov.) 

""Zaben  el  Genubi,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic] 

[ZUBENESCH.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  also  a  Libra.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour. 

*  ZUbenely»  s.     [Corrupted  Arabic] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, caiU-d  also  ^  Librae.  It  is  of  a  pale 
emerald  colour. 

zubenesch,  s.    [Zuben  el  Gentbi.] 

zuche  (z  as  tz),  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stump 
uf  a  tiee. 

ZU-chef -to,  s.  [Ital.  zucchelta  =  a  small 
gourd,  anytliing  resembling  a  gourd  in  shape, 
from  succa  =  a  gourd.  ] 


Rom.   Cath.   Ritttat:    The  akall-cap  of   %n 
eccledlasUc  covering  the  lonsuro.    TTiat  of  • 


PIUS   IX.    WEARING    ZUCUETTO. 

priest  is  black,  of  a  bishop  or  monsigno. 
purple,  of  a  cardinal  red,  and  of  the  pope 
white. 

zuf'-fo-lo.  zu'-f6-16.  s.    [Ital.  zu/olo,  from 
ziiJoUire  =  to  hiss  or  whistle.] 

Music:  A  small  flute  or  flageolet,  especially 
one  used  to  teach  birds. 

Zu'-lU,  $.  [Native  name.]  A  member  of  a 
warlike  brancli  of  the  Kaflir  race  inhabiting  a 
territory  in  South  Afiica,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  immediately  north 
of  the  British  colony  of  Nafeal. 
H  Also  used  adjectively ;  as,  the  Zulu  war. 

ziim-boo'-ruk,  s.     [Hind,  zaniburak;   Mah- 
ratta  jambura  =  a  swivel.] 

Mil. :  A  small  cannon  supported  by  a  swiv- 
elled rest  ou  the  back  of  a  camel,  whence  it 
is  fired. 

zum'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  fuftTj  (zume)  =  leaven.]    Pro- 
duced by  fermentation. 

zumic-acld,  s. 

Ckcm.  :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the 
acid  produced  in  the  fcrmeiitatmn  of  amyla- 
ceous substances,  and  now  known  to  be  im* 
pure  lactic  acid. 

zu-md-ldg'-io-al,  a.    [Zvuolooio.] 

ZU-m6l'-6-^St,  S.      [ZVMOLOOIST.J 

zu-mdl'-6-gy,  s.    [Z^-moloot.] 

zu-mom'-e-ter,  zu>md-8tm'-6-t«r,  & 

[Zymometer.] 

Zur'-lxte,  s.      [After  Signer  Zurlo ;  sufl".  -He 
(.Vnu).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Melilite  (q.v.),  occurring 
in  square  or  eight-sided  prisms  in  the  cal- 
careous blocks  of  Monte  Suinma,  Vesuvius. 

ZWle'-jel-ite»  s.      (After  Zwiesel,   Bavaria, 

where  found;  sufll".  -ite  (Min.).^ 
Min. :   A  clove-brown  variety  of  Triplite 

(q-v-)- 
Zwin'-gU-an.  a.  &  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  (tdj. :  of,  pertaining  to,  or  introduced 
by  Zwingli.     [B.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Chun-h  Hist.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Ulriah 
Zwingli,  or  Zuingli,  the  Swiss  reformer,  espe- 
cially in  his  sacramentarian  doctrine.  Zwingli 
was  born  at  Wildhaus,  in  the  Toggenburg.  in 
January,  14S4,  the  year  after  Luther's  birth, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1500.  In  1510,  a 
year  before  the  commencement  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  under  Lutlier,  he  began 
to  preach- doctrines  which  were  essentially 
those  of  Protestantism.  lu  1618  he  was  in 
conflict  with  Samson,  a  FrancisiMn  friar 
and  an  eager  salesman  of  Indulgences.  In 
Jaimary,  lOSj,  mainly  through  Ins  t-xerlions, 
the  mass  was  abolished  at  Zurich,  other 
cantons  speedily  following  the  examjde. 
Diflerences  of  opinion  regarding  the  Fu- 
cliari.st  having  arisen  in  l.vi-t  Iwtween  the 
(jerniau  and  Swiss  Reformers.  Zwingli  took 
,  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy  with 
Lutlier  in  a  conference  at  Marburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1529.  On  October  15,  1531,  he  was 
killed  in  the  Lattle  of  Cappel,  fought  on  a 
politico-rcligjf.us  question  K'tween  the  Protes- 
tant and  the  Uuuiari  Cuiholic  Swiss  cantons. 


boil,  b6^;  p^t.  j6wl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hiiiL.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophoii,  o^ist.    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n,   -Uon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious.  -siona  =  ahiifl,   -bio,  -die,  &c  =  b^l.  d^l. 
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Zwingli's  views  on  the  sacrament  were  after- 
wards followed  or  independently  adopted  by 
Calvin.  The  disciples  of  the  former  were 
called  Zwinglians  and  Sacramentarians  ;  they, 
however,  preferred  the  name  Evangelicals, 
which  subsequently  displaced  the  other  two. 
They  also  ultimately  sliared  in  the  name  Pro- 
testants, which  was  originally  limited  to  the 
German  reformers. 

B^g'-a-dite,  s.  [Gr.  ^vydiTjv  {zygaden)  =  in 
pairs*,  jointly  ;  sun.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  albite,  occurring  in 
twinned  plates  in  fissures  of  clay-slate  at 
Andreasberg,  Hartz. 

ly-gse'-na,  s.  [Gr.  <vyaifa  (zugaina)  =  a  fish, 
probably  the  hammer-headed  shark  (q.v.) ; 
see  also  def.  2.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Zyg»nid3B'(q.v.).  Antennae  of  the  male  not 
pectinated,  much  thickened  beyond  the 
middle  ;  fore  wings  elongate,  green,  with  red 
streaks  or  spots  ;  hind  wings  red,  with  dark 
margin  ;  abdomen  thick.  Newman  calls  this 
Zygaena.  To  avoid  confounding  it  with  No.  2, 
Stainton  calls  it  Anthrocera,  but  retains  the 
name  Zygwnidas  for    the    family.     [Bubnet- 

MOTH.] 

2.  Ichthy.  d  Palteont. :  Hammer-heads,  Ham- 
mer-headed Sharks  ;  a  genus  of  Carchariidae, 
or  of  Zygaenina  (q.v.),  with  five  species, 
widely  distributed,  but  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics.     Anterior  part  of  the  head  broad, 


JiYU-KNA    UALLEUS. 

^ttened,  and  produced  into  a  lobe  on  each 
side,  the  extremity  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  eye ;  caudal  fln  with  a  pit  at  its  root, 
and  a  single  notch  at  its  lower  margin ;  no 
spiracles  ;  nostrils  on  front  edge  of  the  head. 
Zygana  ttuUUus  is  the  commonest  species. 
It  is  fuund  all  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  from  Cape  Cod  southward,  and  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas  throughout  the 
world.  It  reaches  a  large  size,  being  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  and  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  curious  form  of  the  head,  whoee 
width  is  about  twice  the  length,  it  being 
elongated  laterally  with  two  arms,  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  arms  of  a  balance.  The 
first  dorsal  fin  is  large,  the  second  quite 
small,  smaller  than  the  anal;  the  pectorals 
rather  largo.     Color  gray. 

By-gSB'-lu-d»,  s.  pi      [Mod.   Lat.  zygce7t(a) 
[def.  1] ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hawk-moths.  Antennse 
with  scales  or  pectinated,  never  ending  in  a 
hook,  wings  scaly,  the  anterior  ones  narrow, 
the  posterior  rounded.  Caterpillar  destitute 
ot  a  horn.     Called  also  Anthroceridee. 

iy-gS9-m'-na,  s.  pl^  [Mod.  Lat.  zygania) 
[def.  1.]  ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ichthy. :  A  group  of  Carchariids,  with  the 
single  genus  Zygaena.    [Zyo^na,  3.) 

Byg-an'-trunir  s.      [Pref.  syg(o);  and   Lat. 
antrum  =  a  cave.] 

Zool. :  A  hollow  in  the  vertebrae  of  serpents, 
by  which  an  additional  articulation  is  pro- 
vided with  the  vertebra  next  behind.  (Gloss, 
to  Huxley's  Classif.  of  Attim.) 

Syg-a-poph'-j^-sia.  s.    [Pref.  Byg;  and  Eng. 
apophysis  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Eitlier  of  the  two  superior  or  the 
two  inferior  processes  projecting  ujiwards  and 
downwards  fVom  a  point  near  the  junction  of 
the  pedicle  and  lamina  in  a  vertebra  (q.v.). 

zyg-ne-ma,  5.     [Pref.  zyg-,  and   Gr.  Mf^a 
(?w7na)  =  yam.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  eanne  of  Zygnemidae 
(q.v.).      Filaments  simm#     with   the    irreeu 


contents  arranged  in  two  globular  or  stellate 
masses  in  each   cell.     Conjugation  by  trans- 
verse processes  ;  spores  formed  on  one  of  the 
parent  cells  or  in  the  cross  branch. 
lyg-ne'-mi-dsB,  xyg-nS-xna'-9S-8B,  a.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  zygnerMfl);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  a(ij.  suffl 
-wte  or  -ocwe.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  the  sub-order 
Conferveae.  Cells  tubular,  united  by  their 
trunciited  extremities  into  jointed  threads, 
which  are  at  first  distinct,  and  then  brought 
into  conjunction  by  the  aid  of  transverse 
tubelets,  which  dischai^e  the  colouring 
matter.  Green-spored  Algse  abounding  in 
fresh -water. 

«y-g6-.  pref.  [Gr.  ^vyov  {zugon)=a.  yoke.) 
Yoked,  joined  ;  having  processes  more  or  less 
resembling  a  yoke. 

xy-go-b^t'-is,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  part? 
{hatis)  =  the  prickly  roach.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Myliobatidae,  founded 
on  teeth,  very  similar  to  those  of  existing 
species,  from  the  Norwich  Crag  and  the 
Miocene  of  Switzerland.     {GiintheT.) 

■y-go-ddc'-tyl-^,  s.    [Zyoodactyl^.I 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  ^quoridae.  Light  violet- 
coloured  Medusas,  seven  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  with  long  and  fibrous  dark- 
violet  tentacles.  Found  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  North  Sea. 

■y-go-d&c'-tyl-sa,  s.  pi  [Pref  zygo-,  and 
Gr.  ha.KTvKo^  {daktiilos)  =  a  finger,  a  toe.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-order  of  Picariae,  with  seven 
families  ;  Psittaci  (Parrots),  Cuculida  (Cuc- 
koos), Indicatoridae  (Honey  Guides),  Muso- 
phagidie  (Planfcain-eaters),  Picidse  (Wood- 
peckers), Rhamphastidi*  (Toucans),  and  Capi- 
tonids  (Barbels),  all  having  two  toes  in  front 
and  two  behind.  Equivalent  to  the  Scan- 
sores  (q.v.).  Called  also  Zygodactyle  Picarian 
Birds. 

■y-go-dac'-tyle,  a.    [Zyoodactyue.] 

1.  Of  or  bel-mging  to  the  Zygodactylae  (q.v.). 

2.  Having  the  toes  disposed  in  pairs,  two  in 
ftont  and  two  beliind  :  as,  a  zygodactyle  foot. 

zygodactyle   picarian  birds,  s.  pi 

[Zygodactyl.*:.] 

■y-go-dac-ts^l'-io,    zy-gd-d&c'-tyl-ous, 

a.     [ZVG0DACTYL.E.]    Zygodactyle  (q.v.). 

ly'-gOHlon,  8.      [Pref.   zyg-,  and    Gr.   bBovt 

(odous),  genit  oSoi'tos  (odon,(os)  =  a  tooth.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Zygodontei. 

zy-go-don'-te-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
zygodoii  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Apocarpous  Mosses,  having 
a  pyriform  striated  capsule,  an  abortive 
single  or  double  peristome,  and  a  dimidiate 
smooth  veil.  Widely  distributed,  but  not 
numerous  in  species. 

zy-gd'-ma,  s.  [Qr.  ^uyajjia  (zxigdma)  =  a  bolt 
or  bar,  from  fvyo*-  (zugoii)  =  a  yoke.] 

1.  Anxit. :  An  arched  and  lengthened  process 
projecting  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  to 
which  are  attached  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
temporal  muscle.  It  is  composed  of  a  tubercle, 
eminentia  artUiilaris,  and  inferior,  superior, 
and  middle  roots.  The  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  lower  jaw  is  attached  to  the 
tubercle. 

2.  Compar.  Anat.  :  In  essentially  the  same 
sense  as  1.  The  arch  is  formed  in  most 
vertebrates  by  the  jugal  or  yoke  bnne,  articu- 
lating with  the  squamosal.  The  former  cor- 
responds with  the  cheek-bone  in  man. 

zy-go-mit'-ic,  a.  [Zygoma.]  Oi'  or  per- 
taining to  the  zygoma  (q.v.). 

zygomatic-arch,  s. 

Anat, :  An  arch  fnrmed  by  the  z>'gomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  malar  bone.  Called  also  the 
Malar-arch. 

zygomatlc-bone,  5. 

Anat.  :  The  cheekbone. 

zygomatic-fossa.  «. 

Atuit.  :  The  lower  portion  of  the  space 
bridged  over  by  the  Zygomatic-arch. 

zygomatic-muscle,  s. 

Anat.   {Fl.)  :     Two    narrow    subcutaneous 


bundles  of  muscular  fibre,  a  greater  and  a 
smaller  one,  connecting  the  malar-bone  witfl 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

zygomatlc-procesa,  s. 

Amit.  :  The  zygoma  (q.v.). 
zygomatic-suture,  5. 

Anal  {PI):  The  sutures  uniting  the  pio 
cesses  of  the  temporal  and  cheek  bones. 

t  zy-go-ma-tiir'-US.  s.  [Gr.  ^vyuifia  (zugoma). 
genit.  ^vyii/iaTos  {zugoTTiatos),  and  ovpd  (oura) 
=  the  tail.] 

Palmont. :  A  synonym  of  Nototheriuni  (q.v.). 
zy-go-phyl-la'-^e-ee,  s.pl  [Mod.  Lat.  zy- 
gophyll(um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Beancapers  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Rutales.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  hard  wood,  and  the  branches  often 
articulated ;  leaves  opposite,  unequally  pin- 
nate, rarely  simple,  undotted,  and  with  sti- 
pules ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  twos  or  threes, 
yellow,  white,  blue,  or  red  ;  sepals,  four  or 
five,  with  convolute  testivation ;  petals,  four 
or  five,  unguiculate,  at  first  like  small  scales, 
(estivation  imbricated  ;  stamens,  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals,  usually  arising  from  the 
back  of  a  small  scale  ;  style  simple,  generally 
with  four  or  five  furrows;  stigma  simple,  or 
with  four  or  five  lobes ;  the  ovary,  which  is 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  glands  or  a  short 
wavy  disk,  simple,  with  four  or  five  furrows 
and  four  or  five  cells,  each  with  two  or  more 
ovules  ;  fruit,  capsular,  more  rarely  fleshy, 
with  fewer  seeds  than  there  were  ovules. 
Found  in  the  hottest  parts  of  both  hemispheres. 
Known  genera  seven ;  species  a  lundred. 
{LiiuUey.) 

zy-go-phyl'-le-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  zygo- 
phyU{um):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  tribe  of  Zygophyllacese, 
having  albuminous  seeds. 

zy-goph'-yl-lum,  5.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr. 
<l)v\\ov  (phidlon)  —  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  Bean-caper ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Zygophylleae.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  leaves,  consisting  of  two  leaflets, 
sometimes  fleshy;  flowers  solitary,  axillary; 
calyx  unequally  five-parted ;  petals  five,  sta- 
mens ten,  each  with  a  scale  at  its  base  ;  cap- 
sule five-angled,  with  five  cells,  each  with  a 
single  seed.  About  twenty-seven  species  are 
known.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  the 
Levant.  The  flowers  of  Zygophylhnii  Fabago, 
a  prostrate,  greatly  branched  herb,  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  capers.  The  seeds  ofZ.  simplex, 
an  evil-smelling  Indian  plant,  are  eaten  by 
the  wild  trilies  of  Sind  and  the  Puujaub;  the 
Arabs  beat  the  leaves  in  water,  and  apply  the 
infusion  to  diseased  eyes. 

Zy-gO-sau'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr. 
<Tavpa  (saura)  =  a  lizard.] 

PalfEont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodontia. 
Skull  irregular,  with  concave  sides,  an  obtuse 
snout,  and  a  concave  occipital  border ;  it  is 
lofty  in  the  occipital  region,  while  falling 
gradually  in  front  and  rapidly  on  the  sides. 
Orbits  slightly  posterior,  large,  irregular. 
Premaxillary  teeth  two  or  more  on  each  side, 
larger  than  the  maxillary  teeth,  which  are 
sixteen  or  eighteen  on  each  side  ;  all  are  coni- 
cal, strong,  and  nearly  straight,  with  about 
twenty  grooves  at  the  base.  Known  species 
one,  Zygosaitrvs  luciits,  from  the  Zechstein 
(iliddle  Permian),  of  the  Government  of  Perm 
in  Russia.  {BrU.  Assoc.  Bep.  (1874),  pp.  163, 
164.) 

zy-go-ser-im-d»,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  zygo- 
selm(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido?.] 

Zocl  :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  or  Flagellata- 
Eustomata,  with  six  genera,  mostly  from 
fresh-water.  Animalcules  solitary,  free- 
swimming,  or  repent;  flagella  two,  vibratile, 
similar ;  endoplasm  sometimes  green  ;  oral 
aperture  distinct,  terminal;  pigment-spots  fre- 
quently present. 

zy-go-sel'-nus.  e.      [Pref.    zygo-,    and    Gr. 

<reAf<.ts  (selmis)  =  &n  angler's  noose  made  of 
hair.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Zygoselmidie 
(q.v.).  Animalcules  variable,  from  fresh-water; 
two  flagella,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  oral 
aperture,  with  a  distinct  tubular  pharynx. 
Cue  or  perhaps  two  species. 

zy-go'-sis,  5.     [Gr.  =  a  yoking,  a  balancing, 


f&te,  f5t.  farc^  t^axidst,  ^Pbat.  fSU,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit, 
or,  wore,  melt  vorls.  wbd.  son :  mute.  etib.  ciira  nnlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sa 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
00  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 
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from  ivy6t,t  (rugoo)  =  to   yoke,  from  iwy6w 
(zugon)  =  &  yoke.l 
BoL :  The  same  as  Conjugation  (q.v.). 

zy'-eo-sphene,  s.   (Prefl  eygo',  and  Gr.  o^^» 

{sphin)  =  a  weiige.] 

Zool. :  A  conical  process  on  the  front  of  the 
vertebne  of  Ophidia,  which  fits  into  the  zy- 
gantrum  of  that  next  In  front. 

Sy'-gd-spbre,  5.     [Pref.  zygo-,  and  Gr.  o-Tropa 
(fpora),  <nropo«  (sporos)  =  a  seed.] 

£ot. :  The  term  applied  by  Huxley  to  the 
product  of  conjugatiiin  of  spores  wlien  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  represent  the  male 
ana  which  the  female  element,  there  being  no 
morphologioal  difference  between  the  modified 
hyphfe  which  enter  into  relation  with  one 
another. 

ry-gd-stlg'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  eygo-,  and  Eng. 
stigrna  (q.v.).] 
Botany : 

1.  Two  stigmas,  the  branches  of  which  ad- 
here to  each  other. 

2.  A  genus  of  Gentianeie,  in  which  this 
peculiarity  occurs.  The  species  are  from 
Brazil. 

zyme,  s.    IGr.  fuVtj  (zumi)  =  leaven.] 
Pathol. :  (See  extract). 

"Coireapoodiog  with  the  adjective  zymotic  1b  the 
BQbBtantive  z'fma.  Tbta  la  ft  useful  name,  by  which 
ve  refer  to  ttie  polsoDoua  cause  of  zymutlo  dlsensea. 
It  Is  simpler  than  the  word  zymiue,  originnlly  pro- 
posed  by  Dr.  Farr;  aiid  (what  la  much  more  imiKirt- 
aut)  to  speak  of  a  zymotic  poison  aa  a  'xj/me'  does 
not  imply  the  aceeptauce  of  any  particular  theory  of 
disease,  while,  on  tne  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  wonl 
■germ '  distinctly  conveys  the  idea  of  some  organised 
Btructure,  itaelf  the  cause  of  disease  by  subsequent 
growth  and  multiplication,"— ,Z>r.  Boriliy.  In  iiuairit 
Diet.  Medicine^  p.  1806. 

zy'-mic,  a.    [Zumic] 

t  zy  -mine.  s.    [Zvme.] 

Pathol. :  For  def.  see  extract  nnder  Zyme, 


zy-md-,  prt/.  [Ztmk.]  Connected  with  or 
pnxUn'iug  fermentatloD. 

^-nxo-^en,  s.     [Pref.  rymo;  and  Or.  ytwM^ 

(gttuuMJ)  =  to  engt^nder,  to  produce.] 
Chem :  (See  extract). 

"  To  this  body,  this  mother  of  the  feniient,  which 
baa  in't  at  present  been  sattsfactorlly  Utilnted.  the 
naino  of  iV""V"  baa  b*en  applied.  But  It  Is  b<itt«T 
to  reserve  the  tertn  t\imoqen  aa  a  generic  name  U'l  all 
■uch  hodlea  as  not  being  themselves  actual  ferments, 
may,  by  IntcniHl  changea,  give  rise  to  ferments— for  all 
•  mutben  of  fenneat,  lu  thc\."~Foittr:  t'/if/tioL  (ed. 
4th],  p.  3T1. 

zy-mo-loR'-ic,  zy-ma-log'-Xc-al,  n.  [Eng. 
^ymohg(y) ;  -ic,  -icol,]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
zy  mo  logy, 

Zy-moI'-O-^ist.  ».  [Eng.  sifmotog(>i) ;  -ist.] 
One  skilled  iu  zymology,  or  the  fermentation 
of  liquors. 

zy-mol-o-gj^»  B.  tPref.  zyno-,  and  Gr.  X6yo^ 
(logos)  —  a  word,  a  discourse^]  A  treatise  on 
the  fermentation  of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine  of 
fermentation. 

zy'-mome,  s.  [Gr.  (vfnatia  (zumoma)  =a  fer- 
mented mixture.] 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  that  portion  of 
gluten  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

zy-mom'-G-ter,    zy-mo-sim'-e-ter,    s. 

fPref.    zymo',  or  Eng.  zyinos(,is)t  and   meter 
(q.v.).  J 

Chem.  £  Brewing:  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting the  condition  and  process  of  ferment- 
ing wort  or  mash. 

zy'- mo  -  scope,  s,  [Pref.  zymo-,  and  Gr. 
cricoirf'u)  (skopeo)  =  to  see,  to  observe.] 

Chem. :  Aji  instrument  contrived  by  Zen- 
neck  for  testing  the  fermenting  power  of 
yeast,  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  sugar- 
water,  and  observing  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
anhydride  evolved.    (IVatts.) 

zy-mo-sim'-e-ter,  s.    [Zyuometer.] 


zy-md'~8lSp  s.     [Gr.  ^ufLwo-tc  {rumSisit)  =■  fv^ 

mentation.] 

Pathol. :  A  process  analogous  to  that  of  tht 
Torulain  fermentation,  by  which  a  malarfoiu 
or  sindtfir  iH)ison  is  introduced  into  the  aystenu 
[ZvME.]  The  word  la  occasionally  used  io 
the  sense  of  Zymotic  Disease  (q.v.). 

"The  uecesaity  for  etupbiyitig  tfie  word  tirmotU 
does  not  Beem  to  be  felt  m  yvt ;  but  the  tame  rcaanna 
which  lead  iu  to  Bpeak  of  the  agent  aa  a  xymo  should 
also  guide  ua  to  ub«  tymoHi  in  the  place  of  more 
UBUaf  porlpbnuea."— />r.  Uorttty.  Id  <fualn'«  Diet, 
Medicine,  p.  1804. 

Zy-mdt'-io,  a.  [Gr.  fu/iwTiicds  {rumGtikos)  =. 
cjiusing  to  fermrnt.]  Producing  fermentft- 
tion  or  a  proces.s  akin  to  it. 

zymotic  diseases,  z.  pi 

Pathol.  :  Diseases  communicable  by  con- 
tagion of  a  fermentable  virus.  The  chief  are 
measles,  scarlet- fever,  small-pox,  continued 
fever,  diphtheria,  hooping-cougli,  croup,  and 
erysipelas. 

zy-mot'-io-al-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  zymotic;  -al, 
■lij.]  Ill  a  zymotic  manner  ;  acconling  to  the 
manner  or  nature  of  zymotic  disease. 

zym'-ur-gy,  5.  [Pref.  zym{oy,  and  Gr.  tpyov 
(ergon)  =  work.] 

Chem. :  That  department  of  technological 
chemistry  which  treats  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  wine-making,  brewing,  distilling,  and 
the  preparation  of  yeast  and  vinegar,  pnv 
cesses  in  which  fermentation  plays  the  prin- 
cipal part.     (Watts.) 

*  zy-thep'-sar-J^,  s.  (Gr.  ^vBoi  (nitho8)=  a 
kind  of  beer,  and  etpta  {hepso)  =  to  boil.]  A 
brewery  or  brewhouse, 

zy'-thiim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ^vBo^  (zuthos)  = 
a  kind  of  beer  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Dioscor.^ 
ii.  109  ;  cf.  Herod.,  ii.  77  ;  ap]'lied  also  to  the 
beer  of  the  northern  nations  (Died.,  i.  1S4).] 
A  kind  of  ancient  malt  beverage ;  a  liquor 
made  from  malt  and  wheat. 


boll,  ^y6^;  poilt,  j^l;  cat,  9ell,  chonis.  9hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  tliln,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  £ 
-«iana  -tian  =  ahqju   -tlon,  -sion  =  sliun ;  -(ion,  -glon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tioos,  -sioos  =  ahus.   -ble,  -dle^  kc.  =  b$i,  d^L 
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AN    HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE,  ITS    ORIGIN, 
DIALECTS,   STRUCTURE.   AND    AFFINITIES. 

A  spoken  language  is  a  number  of  different  sounds  made  by  tbe  tongue  and  the  other 
organs  of  speech :  it  may  be  written  or  printed  upon  paper  or  other  material,  by  the  aid 
of  marks,  signs,  or  symbols.  Words  are  articulate  sounds  used  to  express  perception  and 
thought.  The  aggregate  of  these  articulate  sounds,  accepted  by  and  current  among  any 
community,  is  called  speech  or  langvxige.  The  language  of  the  same  community  often  presents 
local  varieties :  to  these  varieties  is  given  the  name  of  dialects.  The  growth  of  language 
IS  dealt  with  and  taught  by  Comparative  Grammar.  By  the  aid  of  that  science  lan- 
guages may  be  classified  in  two  ways:  {1)  According  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  gram- 
matical structure,  or  the  mode  of  denoting  the  relations  of  words  to  one  another ;  and 
(2)  according  to  historical  relationship.  Historical  relationship  rests  upon  (a)  the  similarity 
of  grammatical  structure;  and  (6)  tke  fundamental  identity  of  roots.  It  may  be  shown 
by  comparing  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  any  two  or  more  languages. 

Before  entering  on  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English  Language,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  consider  what  the  "  English  Language "  is.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  language  spoken 
or  written  by  the  people  of  England  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present  But  "  English  " 
is  not  a  fixed  quantity  to  be  marked  out  by  strictly  drawn  limits  or  bounds. 

To  take  a  familiar  illustration,  the  English  language  may  be  likened  to  the  effect 
produced  on  a  calm,  smooth  body  of  water  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  it.  There  is  the 
well-defined  centre,  from  which  issue  ripples,  large  at  first,  but  gradually  diminishing  and 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  last  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  they  end,  and  where 
the  water  becomes  smooth  and  calm  again.  So  it  is  with  the  language.  It  is  very  rarely 
possible  to  define  the  exact  time  at  which  a  word  became  a  unit  of  the  English  language, 
while  to  determine  the  date  when  a  word  became  obsolete  is  well  nigh,  if  not  actually, 
"impossible.  To  some  a  word  may  appear  dead,  while  to  others  it  still  hves.  But  the  process 
of  decay  and  renovation  is  continually  going  on;  old  words  die  gradually  out,  new  words 
press  in  to  take  their  places. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  "English"  by  any  strict  line  or 
definite  limits.     It  is  the  same  with  all  languages : 

"  All  living  language  is  in  a  condition  of  constant  growth  and  change.  It  matters  not  to  what  part  of 
the  world  wo  may  go  :  if  we  can  find  for  any  existing  s|)eech  a  record  of  its  predecessor  at  some  time  distant 
from  it  in  the  past,  we  shall  perceive  that  tlie  two  are  different — and  more  or  less  different,  maiidy  iu  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  time  that  separates  them.  It  is  so  with  the  Romanic  tongues  of  southern  Europe,  as 
compared  with  their  common  progenitor  the  Latin  ;  so  with  the  modern  dialects  of  India,  as  compared  with 
tlie  recorded  forms  of  speech  intermediate  between  them  and  the  Sanskrit,  or  witli  the  Sanskrit  itself  ;  and 
not  less  with  the  English  of  our  day,  as  compared  with  tliat  of  other  days.  An  Englisli  speaker  even  of  only 
a  century  ago  would  find  not  a  little  in  our  evory-day  speecli  wliich  he  would  understand  witli  difficulty,  or 
not  at  all ;  if  we  were  to  hear  Sliakespearo  read  aloud  a  scene  from  one  of  Ids  own  works,  it  would  be  iu  no  small 
part  unintelligible  (by  reason,  especially,  of  the  great  difference  between  liis  pronunciation  and  ours) ; 
Cliaucer's  English  (500  years  ago)  we  master  by  dint  of  good  solid  application,  and  with  considerable  help 
from  a  glossary ;  and  King  Alfred's  English  (1000  years  ago),  wliich  wo  call  Anglo-Saxon,  is  not  easier  to  us 
than  German.  All  this,  iu  spite  of  tl\e  fact  that  no  one  has  gone  about  of  set  purijose  to  alter  English  speech, 
in  any  generation  among  the  tliirty  or  forty  that  have  lived  between  us  and  Alfred,  any  more  tlian  in  our 
own.  Here,  then,  is  another  side  of  tlie  life  of  language  for  us  to  deal  with,  and  to  explaiu,  if  we  can.  Life, 
here  as  elsewhei-e,  appears  to  involve  growth  and  ciiange  as  an  essential  element ;  and  tlie  remarkable  analogies 
which  exist  between  the  birth  and  growth  and  decay  and  extinction  of  a  language  and  those  of  an  organized 
being,  or  of  a  species,  have  been  often  enough  noticed  and  dwelt  upon :  some  have  even  inferred  from  them 
that  language  is  an  organism,  and  leads  an  organic  life,  governed  by  laws  with  which  men  cannot  interfere."  * 

And  this  continued  change  is  not  confined  to  alterations  of  the  uttered  and  audible  forms 
of  words :  it  applies  as  well  to  alterations  in  the  outward  forms  of  woi'ds,  as  to  changes  in 
meaning.  A  word  may  change  its  form  to  any  extent,  without  change  of  meaning,  as  well 
as  change  its  meaning  without  change  of  form.  Just  as  it  is  the  case  with  organic  beings, 
the  growth  of  which  consists  in  removal  and  re-supply,  so  it  is  with  language. 

"  Existence,  in  speech,  is  use ;  and  disuse  is  destruction.  ...  If  anything  that  people  once  thought  and 
talked  about-  comes  to  concern  them  no  longer,  its  phraseology  goes  into  oblivion — unless,  of  course,  it  be 
preserved,  as  a  memory  of  the  past,  by  some  of  those  means  which  culture  supplies.  .  .  .  The  technical 
terms  of  chivalry  mostly  fell  out  as  those  of  modern  warfare  came  in ;  those  of  astrology,  as  this  was  crowded 
from  existence  by  astronomical  science.  Only,  we  have  here  and  there,  not  always  consciously,  in  our  present 
speech,  reminiscences  of  the  old  order  of  things,  in  the  shape  of  words  transferred  to  new  uses.  .  .  .  But, 
in  the  second  place,  words  are  crowded  out  of  use,  and  so  out  of  life,  by  the  coming  into  use  of  other  words 
wliich  mean  the  same  thing,  and  which  for  some  cause,  definable  or  not,  win  the  popular  favor,  and  supplant 
their  predecessors.  .  .  .  By  these  means,  there  is  in  every  language  a  certain  amount  of  obsolescent 
material,  in  various  stages :  some  words  that  are  only  unusual,  or  restricted  to  particular  phrases  (like  stead, 
in  i»i  siead  alone) ;  some  that  belong  to  a  particular  style,  archaic  or  poetical;  some  that  have  become  strange 
and  unintelligible  to  ordinary  speakers,  though  formerly  in  every-day  use ;  some  that  survive  only  in  local 
dialects.  And  the  older  records  of  any  tongue,  if  preserved,  show  words  in  greater  or  less  number  tliat  are 
gone  past  recovery."  f 

But  this  loss  in  a  language  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  acquisition  of  new 
material,  new  inventions,  new  trades,  new  ideas,  all  of  which  give  rise  to  new  words,  terms,  or 
phrases. 

"  A  language  like  ours — since  we  come  in  contact  with  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  draw  in 
to  ourselves  whatever  we  find  of  theirs  that  can  be  made  useful  to  us,  and  since  even  our  culture  derives  from 
various  sources — comes  to  contain  specimens  from  dialects  of  very  diverse  origin.  Thus,  we  have  religious 
words  from  the  Hebrew,  as  sabbath,  seraph,  jubilee ;  certain  old-style  scientific  terms  from  the  Arabic,  as 
algebra,  alkali,  zenith,  cipher,  besides  a  considerable  heterogeneous  list,  like  lemon,  sugar  (ultimately  Sanskrit), 
sherbet,  magazine ;  from  the  Persian,  caravan,  chess,  shawl,  and  even  a  word  which  has  won  so  familiar  and 
varied  use  as  check,-  from  Hindi,  calico  and  chintz,  punch  and  toddy;  from  Chinese,  tea  and  nankeen ;  from 
American    Indian  languages,  canoe  and  m,ocassin,   guano  and  potato,  sachem  and  caucus.    .     ,     .    Eor  this 


Whitney:  Life  4'  Growth  of  Language,  oh.  iii.,  pp.  33-4.  ^  Ibid :  ch.  \i.,  pp.  99,  100-102. 
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preponderance,  in  one  aspect,  of  the  borrowed  material  in  English  speech,  there  are  easily  assignable  reasons. 
The  Norman  invasion,  leading  to  a  long  antagonism  and  final  fusion  of  a  French-speaking  with  a  Saxon-speaking 
race,  brought  in  by  violence,  as  it  were,  a  great  store  of  Frencli  words,  of  Latin  origin,  and  tlius  made  it 
comparatively  easy  to  bring  in  without  violence  a  great  many  more."  • 

Another  source  of  the  enrichment  of  a  language  is  the  composition  of  words,  the 
putting  together  of  two  independent  elements  to  form  a  simple  designation.  The  relation 
between  the  two  elements  may  be  of  every  variety :  thus,  a  headache  is  a  pain  in  the  head  ; 
a  head-dress,  a  dress  for  the  head ;  a  headland,  a  point  of  land  comparable  to  a  head ;  a 
headsman,  a  man  for  cutting  off  heads.  Another  is  the  turning  of  nouns  and  adjectives  into 
verbs  :  thus  we  say  harden,  roughen,  demoralize,  &c. ;  and  we  even  turn  one  part  of  speech 
directly  into  another  without  using  any  external  sign  of  the  transfer :  thus  we  say,  to  chair  a 
candidate  ;  to  hand  a  book  ;  to  table  a  resolution ;  to  tvire  a  message  ;  to  toe  a  mark,  &c.  The 
suffixes  -ism,  -ist,  ultimately  of  Greek  origin,  and  imported  through  the  French,  have  made 
themselves  part  of  our  living  apparatus  of  derivation,  in  many  cases  abused,  as  in  such 
monstrosities  as  walkist,  cueist,  &c. 

The  corruptions  which  words  have  undergone  are  of  many  and  various  kinds.  Most 
of  them  are,  doubtless,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 

"  Time,  whose  slippery  wheel  doth  play 
In  humane  causes  with  inconstant  sway. 
Who  exiles,  alters,  and  disguises  words." 

Sylvester :  Du  Bartas,  p.  173  (1621). 

The  Rev.  A  S.  Palmer  f  arranges  corrupted  words  under  the  following  analytical  groups: 

1.  Words  corrupted  so  as  to  be  significant,  and  in  some  sense  appropriate ;  such  as  acorn,  ambergrease, 
battlement,  belfry,  &c. 

2.  Words  corrupted  so  as  to  convey  a  meaning,  but  one  totally  inappropriate,  though  sounding  familiarly 
to  the  ear ;  such  as  battle-door,  cheese-bowl,  featherfew,  titmouse,  rvheatear,  &c. 

3.  Words  corrupted  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  total  misconception,  and  consequently  to  false  explanations, 
such  as  attic,  humble-pie,  hurricane,  husband,  &c. 

4.  Words,  which,  though  not  actually  corrupted  from  their  true  shape,  are  suggestive  of  a  false  derivation, 
and  have  been  generally  accepted  in  that  mistaken  sense;  such  as  colonel,  cozen,  hawker,  world,  &c. 

Of  words  purely  invented  for  some  special  substance,  thing,  or  condition,  language 
presents  but  rare  examples.  Special  words  or  terms  are  frequently  proposed  to  meet  special 
circumstances,  but  they  seldom  survive.  Gas,  however,  is  an  instance  of  such  a  word 
which  has  passed  into  common  speech.  The  same  chemist  who  devised  gas,  also  suggested 
bias  for  that  property  of  the  heavenly  bodies  whereby  they  regulate  the  changes  of 
time,  but  it  failed  to  gain  acceptance,  and  soon  dropped  out  of  sight  and  was  forgotten. 
A  new  word  must  supply  an  antecedent  blank ;  or  else  it  ought,  on  the  score  of  exactness, 
perspicuity,  brevity,  or  euphony,  to  be  an  improvement  on  a  word  already  existing. 

"  The  use  of  new  terms,"  says  Webster,  "  is  dictated  by  necessity  or  utility ;  sometimes  to  express 
shades  of  difference  or  signification,  for  which  the  language  did  not  supply  a  suitable  term ;  sometimes  to 
express  a  combination  of  ideas  by  a  single  word,  which  otherwise  would  require  a  circumlocution.  These 
benefits,  which  are  often  perceived,  as  it  were,  instinctively  by  a  nation,  recommend  such  words  to  common 
use,  till  the  cavils  of  critics  are  silenced  by  the  weight  of  authority."     {Letter  to  J.  Pickering,  1817,  p.  7.) 

Few  suggested  new  words  fulfil  these  requirements.  Science,  art,  and  manufactures 
contribute  the  majority  of  new  words  to  the  language.     When  some  new  process,  machine, 

•  Whitney:  wt  supra,  oh.  vii.,  pp.  115,  118.  \  Folk  Etymology,  Introduction,  p.  xxvli. 
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instrument  or  the  like  appears,  necessarily  a  new  word  is  required  by  which  to  designate 
it,  as  phonograph,  telephone,  telpherage,  &c. 

"  Wlien  galvanism,  ozone,  and  chloroform  were  discovered,  and  when  locomotives  and  stereoacopes  wero 
invented,  it  waa  necessary  to  have  names  for  them.  Cult  is  a  term,  which,  as  wo  value  exactness,  we  can  ill 
do  without,  seeing  liow  completely  religion  has  lost  its  original  signification.  Civility,  formerly  the  substantive 
of  both  civil  and  civilize  .  .  .  was  judiciously  relieved  of  one  of  its  meanings,  by  civilization.  Financial, 
international,  noticeable,  and  pretentious,  enable  us  to  dispense  with  periphrases."  * 

Collide,  diplomatist,  executive,  insularity,  monograph,  physicist,  and  specie,  are 
instances  of  words  proposed  to  fill  existing  blanks,  and  readily  adopted.  Political  lite 
and  changes  at  times  give  origin  to  new  terms,  as  -witness  Adullamite,  closure,  jingo, 
but  they  seldom  long  survive  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  invented.  With  these  we 
may  connect  Boycott,  tenant-right,  Home-Rule,  Fenian,  &c.  Occasionally  some  notorious 
act  gives  rise  to  a  new  word,  which  finds  general  adoption,  as  to  Burke. 

The  English  language   is  shown   by  Comparative  Grammar  to  belong  to  a  group  of 

allied  languages  to   which  the  name   Teutonic  has   been  given.     Its  philological   affinities 

are  with  the  languages  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Scandinavia,  rather  than  with  the  native 

languages  of  the  British  Isles.     These  last  have  been  wholly  superseded  in  the  southern, 

central,  and  eastern  parts  of  Great  Britain.     In  Wales,  however,  the  British  is  still  spoken ; 

as  is  Gaelic,  or  Erse,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     The  Teutones  or  Teutons 

were  a  tribe  of  Germans,  who  were  subdued  by  the  Roman  General  Marius,  B.C.   100  .  the 

terms  Teutonicus  and  Theoticus  were  afterwards  applied  to  the  Germanic  people  of  Europe 

generally,   and    the    term   Teuton   or  Teutonic   is   now   used   to   denote   Germans,   Dutch, 

Scandinavians,  and  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  as  opposed  to  Celts.     By  the  Germans 

their   own  language  is  still   called  Deutsch,  of  which   Dutch  is   only  another  form.     The 

Teutonic  group  of  languages  may  be  divided  into  three  main  sections  or  groups,  from  which 

all  the  others  spring.     These  are: 

Teutonic. 

I  


I  I 

Low  German.  Scandinavian.  High  German. 


I      I      I      I       I        I       I        I       I       II     I  ~n 

Gothic.  Frisian.  Dutch.  Flemish.  Old  Saxon.  English.     Icelandic.  Norwegian.  Danish.  Swedish.    Old.  Middle.  Modem. 

L \ 

Old.        Modern.  Old  English.  Modern  English.  Provincial  English.  Lowland  Scotch. 

I.  Low  German.  Of  Gothic,  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
almost  the  sole  record  surviving  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  Bishop 
UlphUas  (a.d.  318-388)  of  which  we  possess  some  considerable  portions  of  the  Gospels 
and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  some  pieces  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  Com- 
mentary. It  was  spoken  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Goths,  who  occupied  the  province 
of  Dacia,  whence  they  made  incursions  into  Asia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia. 

Old  Frisian  is  exemplified  by  documents  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Modern  Frisian  is  still  spoken  in  Friesland,  along  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Sea, 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  in  Holland  and  Sleswick.  This  dialect  is  more  closely 
allied  to  English  than  any  other  of  the  Low  German  Languages.  There  is,  indeed,  a  well- 
known  couplet,  every  word  in  which  is  both  Frisian  and  English : 

"Good  butter  and  good  cheese 
Is  good  Englisli  and  good  Fries." 

*  Fitzedward  Hall:  Modem  JSnglUh,  ch.  vi.,  p.  172. 
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Old  Saxon  had  its  origin  in  the  districts  of  Munster,  Essen,  and  Cleves,  and  was 
spoken  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  The  most  important  composition  in  the  Old 
Saxon  dialect  is  a  poetical  version  (of  the  ninth  century),  of  the  Gospels  entitled  the  Hdjand 
(=  Old  English  Heiland  =  the  Healer  or  Saviour).     The  following  is  an  extract : 

Nativitas  Christi  Pastoribus  anunciata. 
Lvc.  ii.  1—13. 


Unardos  antfundtm, 
Thea  thar,  ehuscalcoa, 
Uta  nnarun, 
Uueros  an  uuahtu, 
Uuiggeo  gomean, 
Fehas  aftar  felda. 
Gisahmi  finistri  aa  tnne 

Telatan  an  luf  te ; 
Endi  quam  lioht  Godes, 
Uuanum  thurh  tlmi  uuolcan 
Endi  tliea  uuardos  thar 
Bif eug  an  them  felda. 
Sie  iiurdun  an  forlitun  tho. 


The  words  they  discovered, 
Those  that  there,  as  horse- 
Without  were,        [grooms. 
Men  at  watch, 
Horses  to  tend, 
Cattle  on  the  field. 
They  saw  the  dao^kness  in 
twain  [sphere. 

Dissipated    in    the     atmo- 
And  came  a  light  of  God 
;Tlirongh.  the  welten ; 
And  the  words  there 
Caught  on  the  field. 
They  were  in  fright  then 


Thea  man  an  ira  moda. 
Gisahuu  thar  mahtigna 
Godes  Engil  cuman ; 
The  im  tegegiies  sprac. 
Het  that  im  thea  uuardos : 
"  Uuiht  ne  antdrediu 
Ledes  fon  them  liohta. 
Ic  seal  eu  quad  he  liobora 
Suido  uuarlico         [thing, 
Uuilleon  seggean. 
Cudean  craft  mikil. 
Nn  is  Krist  geboran, 
An  thereso  selbuu  naht, 
Salig  barn  Godes." 


The  men  in  their  mood. 
They  saw  there  mighty 
God's  angel  come ;    [spake. 
That  to   them  face-to-face 
It   bade   thus    them   these 
"  Dread  not  a  whit    [words: 
Of  mischief  from  the  light. 
I  shall  to  you  glad  things. 
Very  true 
Commands  utter. 
Show  strength  great. 
Now  is  Christ  bom. 
In  this  self -same  night , 
The  blessed  child  of  God." 


The  following  extract  from  the  same  poem,  vnth.  a  translation  into  West-Saxon  is 
quoted  from  a  paper  on  the  Heljand  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  April  1831,  by 
Dr.  Latham : 


(Heljand.) 
Than  sat  im  the  landes  hirdi 
Geginunard  for  them  gnmnn, 
Godes  egan  barn : 
Unelda  mid  is  spracnn 
Spahuuord  manag 
Lerean  thea  liudi ; 
Hue  sie  lof  Gode 
An  thesum  nueroldrikea 
Uuirkean  scoldin. 


(West-Saxon.) 
Thaenne  sset  him  se  landes  hirde 
Ongeanweard  fore  tham  guman, 
Godes  agan  barn  : 
Wolde  mid  his  spraecum 
Wisa  word  manag 
Lseran  thone  leode ; 
Hu  tha  lofe  Gode 
On  thissun  weorold-rico 
Weorcian  sceoldan. 


(English.) 
Them,  sat  him(self )  the  landes  shep- 
In  front  before  the  men,         [herd 
God's  own  child : 
Would  with  his  speech 
Words-of -wisdom  many 
Teach  the  people, 
How  they  the  praise  of  God 
On  this  kingdom-of-the  world 
"Work  should. 


The  Old  Saxon  is  very  closely  allied  to  English,  retaining  many  Teutonic  inflexions 
that  have  disappeared  from  other  Low  German  dialects. 

IL  Of  the  Scandinavian  dialects  the  Icelandic  is  the  purest  and  oldest  Old  Icelandic, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  thu-teenth  century  is  often  called  "Old  Norse,"  but  this  term 
belongs  properly  to  Old  Norwegian. 

Ill  High  German  is  divided  into  three  stages,  of  which  the  Old  High  German 
comprises  a  number  of  dialects  spoken  in  Upper  or  South  Gei-many  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century ;  Middle  High  German  was  spoken  in 
Upper  Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  Modem  (or  New)  High  German  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Teutonic  dialects  form  a  sub-division  of  that  great  family  of  related  languages  known 
as  Indo-European,  from  its  comprehending  not  only  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
but  also  those  Indian  dialects  which  have  sprung  from  the  Sanscrit;  the  term  Aryan 
(  =  honourable,  noble)  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  family. 
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This  Indo-European  (or  Aryan)  family  of  languages  has  two  great  divisions: 

L  The  European  DrviaiON: 

1.  The  Teutonic  Lanjjuajjes. 

2.  The  Celtic  (or  Keltic)  Languages,  consisting  of  (1)  The  Cymric  class,  consisting  of  (a)  Wehh,  (i) 

Cornish  (died  out  about  middle  of  sixteenth  century),  (c)  Bas-Breton.  (2)  Tlio  Gaelic  (or  Gudhelic) 
class,  consisting  of  (a)  Erse  or  Irieh,  (6)  Gaeli/:  (spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland),  (c)  Manx 
(spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man). 

3.  The  Italic  (or  Romanic)  Languages,  comprising  (1)  Tlu5  Old  Italian  dialects,  as  Oecan,  Umbrian, 

Sabine.  (2)  The  Romanic  dialects,  which  have  sprung  from  the  Latin,  comprising  (a)  Italian,  (b) 
French,  (c)  Provencal,  {d)  Spanish,  (e)  Portuguese,  (/)  Boumansch  (spoken  in  southern  Switzer- 
land), (g)   Wallachian  (spoken  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia). 

4.  The  Htllenic  Languages,  comprising  (I)  Ancient  Greek  (with   its  various   dialects:   Attic,  Ionic, 

Doric,  and  ^olic).     (2)  Modern  Greek. 

5.  The  Sclavonic  Languages,  comprising  (1)  Bulgarian.     (2)  Russian.     (3)  lUyric.     (4)  Polish.     (5) 

Bohemian.     (6)  Slovakian.     (7)  Upper  and  Lower  Serbian.     (8)  Polabian  (on  the  Elbe). 

6.  The  Lettic  Languages,  comprising  (1)  Old  Prussian.    (2)  Lettish  (or  Livonian).     (3)  Lithuanian. 

n.  The  Asiatic  Division  : 

Sanscrit,   Prakrit,   Pali,   Modern  Indian  Dialects,  Gypsy  Dialect,  Zend,  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  their  successors,  Parsi,  and  Modern  Persian.* 

The  people  who  spoke  the  old  and  primitive  tongue  from  which  all  these  languages 
have  sprung  "must  have  lived  together  as  one  great  community  more  than  3,000  years 
ago.  It  was  formerly  held  that  tradition,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  language,  pointed  to 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Iranian  table-land,  near  the  Hindu-Kush  mountains,  as  the 
original  abode  of  this  primitive  people ; "  but  a  more  recent  view  is  that  Europe  (probably 
Southern  Scandinavia),  and  not  Asia,  was  the  primal  seat  of  the  Aryans,  f 

To  recapitulate,  English  (1)  is  a  member  of  the  Indo-European  family;  (2)  belongs 
to  the  Teutonic  group ;  (3)  is  a  Low  German  dialect ;  and  (4)  was  brought  into  Britain 
by  wandering  tribes  from  the  Continent,  about  a.d.  449,  according  to  Bede,  who  makes  the 
invaders  consist  of  three  tribes,  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes.  The  first  of  these  came  from 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick;!  the  Saxons  from  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider;  and 
the  Jutes  from  the  upper  part  of  Sleswick,  or  South  Jutland.  With  these  there  was  no 
doubt  a  considerable  intermixture  of  Frisians. 

The  settlements  were  probably  made  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Jutes,  under  Hengest  and  Horsa,  settled  in  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  part  of  Hampshire, 

A.D.  419  or  450. 

2.  The  fiist  division  of   Saxons,  under  Ella  and  Cissa,  settled  in  Sussex,  a.d.  477. 

3.  The  second  division  of  Saxons,  under  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  settled  in  Wessex  (comprising  Hampshire, 

Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Devonshire),  a.d.  495. 

4.  The  third  division  of  Saxons  settled  in  Essex,  AD.  530. 

6.  The  first  division  of  Angles  settled  in  East  Auglia  (comprising  Norfolk,  SufEolk,  Cambridgeshire, 

and  parts  of  Lincolnsliire  and  Northamptonshire). 
6.  The  second  division  of  Angles,  under  Ida,  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Beornicia  (between  the  Tweed 

and  the  Firth  of  Forth),  A.D.  547. 

"Two  other  kingdoms  were  subsequently  established  by  the  Angles — Deira  (between  Tweed  and 
Hnmber),  and  Mercia  [^  march  or  frontier],  comprehending  the  Midland  counties. 

"  Teutonic  tribes  were  known  in  Britain,  though  they  made  no  settlements  before  the  coming  of  the 
Jntes.  In  the  fourth  century  they  made  attacks  upon  the  castem  and  south-eastern  coast  of  this  island, 
from  the  Wash  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which,  on  that  aecoimt,  was  called  '  Liftus  Sazonicum,'  or  the  Saxon 

*  See  further  in  Morris :   Historical  Outlines  of  Ungliih  Accidence,  ch.  i.,  pp.  4-9. 
t  Seport  of  British  Association  (1887),  pp.  888-91. 

X  There  is  to  this  day  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  duchy,  between  the  SUe  and  the  arm  of  tb» 
Baltic  called  the  Flensborg  Fjord,  known  as  ^re^rto  :=  England. 
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shore  or  Saxon  frontier;  and  an  officer  known  as  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  (Comes  Littoris  Saxoniei 
per  Britannias)  was  appointed  for  its  defence.  These  Teutonic  invaders  were  known  to  t)ie  Romans  and 
Celts  by  the  name  of  Saxons ;  and  this  term  was  afterwards  applied  by  them  to  the  Teutonic  settlers  of 
the  fifth  century,  who,  however,  never  appear  to  have  called  themselves  Saxons,  but  always  .^Englisc  or 
English."* 

CELTIC  ELEMENT. 

Vety  few  words  were  borrowed  by  the  invaders  from  the  original  inhabitants  (Celts 
or  Kelts) :  basket,  brag,  bludgeon,  bodkin,  bother,  bots,  cairn,  darn,  shamrock,  clan,  claymore, 
spate,  brose,  and,  through  the  French,  baggage,  bar,  barrel,  gravel,  glebe,  pickaxe,  pottage, 
pouch,  rogue,  tan,  truant,  are  examples. 

Gamettf  gives  a  list  of  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  words,  mauy  of  which  belong 
to  household  management ;  and  others,  such  as  spree,  bane,  whop,  balderdash,  &c.,  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  Classical  English.  The  few  survivals  tend  to  show  how  complete 
was  the  extermination  of  the  Celts ;  they  prove  that  "  the  Celtic  women  were  kept  as 
slaves,  while  their  husbands,  the  old  owners  of  the  land,  were  slaughtered  in  heaps."! 


LATIN  ELEMENT. 

What  IS  called  the  Latin  of  the  First  Period,  as  incorporated  into  English,  consists 
only  of  a  few  words  that  exercised  no  influence  on  the  language,  being  found  only  in 
names  of  places,  as  castra  =  ei  camp,  found  in  Chester,  Doncaster,  Manchester,  Winchester, 
Towcester,  &c. 

About  A.D.  596  the  English  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  during  the  four 
following  centuries  many  Latin  words  were  introduced  by  the  Latin  missionaries  and  by 
English  translators  of  Latin  works  into  their  own  language.  This  is  known  as  the  Latin  of 
the  Second  Period.  Examples  are  priest  (from  presbyter);  sacrament  (from  sacramentum); 
calic  (from  calix  =  a  cup) ;  church,  &c.  Also  a  few  adopted  Greek  words,  as  bishop  (from 
tTTtWoTTo?  =  an  overseer),  apostle,  monk,  angel,  &c. ;  and  some  names  of  articles  of 
commerce,  as  butter  (butyrum),  cheese  (caseus),  tunic  (tunica),  lettuce  (lactvx;a),  pound 
{^ondus),  candle  (candela),  trout  (trutta),  &c. 

SCANDINAVIAN  ELEMENT. 

In  the  year  787  the  Northmen,  Norsemen,  or  Normans,  of  Scandinavia,  i.e.,  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  began  to  make  descents  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  and  Ireland.  These  attacks  went  on  for  three  centuries.  In  the 
ninth  century  these  Danes  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  England,  subduing  the  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia ;  and  by 
the  eleventh  century  they  had  become  so  strong  that  Danish  kings  sat  on  the  throne  of 
England  from  A.D.  1013  to  1042. 

The  traces  of  Scandinavian  influence  on  the  English  Language  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads :  (1)  names  of  places ;  (2)  in  the  Old  EngUsh  Literature 
of  the  North  of  England ;  and  (3)  in  the  Northern  Provincial  Dialects.  Under  the  first 
head  come  the  suffixes  -by  —  a  town,  as  in  Grimsty,  Whitby,  &c. ;  -fell  (IceL,  fjall,  fell)  =  a 
hill  or  table-land,  as  in  Sca,vffell,  Crossfell,  &c. ;  -dale  a  =  valley ;  -tlnvaite  =  a  forest  clearing ; 

•  Morris :  Hut.  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  oh.  ill.  p.  18.  f  Philological  Essays,  p.  161. 

J  Kington  Olijfhant :  Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  19. 
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'toft  =  a  homestead,  as  in  Lowestoft;  -mci  =  a  creek,  a  bay,  as  in  I^sivich,  Berwick,  &c.; 
-oe,  -ea  (Icel.  -ey)  =  an  island  (eyot),  as  in  Faroe,  Chelsea ;  -wess  =  a  capo  (or  nose),  as  in 
Caithness,  Fifeness,  the  Naze,  &c.  Besides  these  there  are  a  good  many  common  words  of 
undoubted  Danish  origin,  such  as  are,  till,  until,  fro,  froward,  ill,  bound  (for  a  place), 
bctsk,  busk,  &c. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  composite  tongue,  formed  by  the  gradual 
blending  of  several  kindred  dialects,  principally  introduced  into  England  between  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  and  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of 
Latin  derived  from  the  Romanised  Britons.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  an  inflected  or  syn- 
thetic language,  like  the  Latin  and  Greek.  It  had  five  cases.  The  article,  noun,  adjective, 
and  pronoun  were  declinable,  having  different  forms  for  three  genders  and  two  numbers : 
the  adjective,  as  in  German,  had  two  inflections,  the  definite  and  the  indefinite ;  the  verb 
had  four  moods,  the  indicative,  subjunctive.  Imperative,  and  infinitive,  and  but  two  tenses, 
the  present,  or  indefinite  (used  also  as  a  future),  and  the  past.  There  were  also  compound 
tenses  in  the  active  voice,  and  a  passive  voice,  formed,  as  in  English,  by  auxiliaries.  The 
auxiliaries  usually  retained  their  force  as  independent  verbs,  and  were  not  employed  as 
mere  indications  of  time,  as  in  English.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  ten  forms  for  the  article, 
five  for  the  noun,  and  ten  terminations  for  the  positive  degree  of  adjectives;  the  irregular 
verbs  had  thirteen  endings,  without  including  the  inflected  cases  of  the  participles. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language  attained  its  height  during  the  reign  of  Alfred  (870-901). 

In  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  the  distinctive  feature  was  alliteration,  the  rule  of  which, 
stated  in  general  terms,  was  as  follows:  In  each  couplet,  three  emphatic  words  (or  by 
poetic  licence  accented  syllables),  two  In  the  first  line  (or  half-line),  and  one  in  the  second, 
must  commence  with  the  same  consonant,  or  with  vowels.  In  which  case  the  initials  might 
be,  and  generally  were,  different. 

The  event  which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  English  Language  was  the 
Norman  Invasion  in  1066.  Through  it  French  became  the  language  of  the  Court,  of  the 
nobility,  of  the  clergy,  of  literature,  and  of  all  who  wished  or  sought  for  advancement  in 
Church  or  State.     From  the  Normans  are  derived  most  of  the  terms  connected  with 

1.  Feudalism  &  War. — Aid,  arms,  armour,  assault,  banner,  baron,  captain,  chivalry,  duhe,  fealty, 

fief,  homage,  lance,  tournament,  vassal,  &c. 

2.  The   Church. — Altar,  Bible,  baptism,  ceremony,  friar,   homily,  piety,  penance,  prayer,  preach, 

sermon,  sacrifice,  saint,  tonsure,  &c. 

3.  The  Law. — Assize,  attorney,  case,  cause,  chancellor,  court,  estate,  fee,  felony.  Judge,  jury,  plaintiff, 

plea,  plead,  statute,  sue,  tax,  ward. 

4.  The  Chase. — Bay  (2),  s.,  brace,  chase,  couple,  course,  covert,  falcon,  leveret,  quarry,  rabbit,  reynard, 

venison,  Sus. 

For  all  this,  as  Robert  of  Gloucester  says : 

"Lowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyss,  and  to  her  kinde  speche  yute." 
("The  lower  classes  cling  to  English,  and  to  their  native  tongue  yet.") 

The  most  important  changes  due  to  French  influence  are:  (1)  c  before  the  Conquest 
was  pronounced  hard,  like  K,  after  the  Conquest  it  assumed  a  soft  sound  like  s,  and  also 
the  softened  sounds  of  ch,  sh;  (2)  s,  which  was  the  general  plural  termination  of  French 
nouns,  became  the  received  sign  of  the  plural  in  English ;  and  (3)  -th,  the  ending  of  th» 
third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  was  gradually  softened  to  s. 
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In  process  of  time  the  two  races — the  conquerors  and  the  conquered — coalesced,  and 
became  one  people,  the  language  of  the  majority  prevailing,  so  much  so,  that  in  1349 
Latin  ceased  to  be  taught  in  schools  through  the  medium  of  French*  and  in  1362  it 
was  enacted  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  all  pleadings  in  the  law  courts  should  hence- 
forth be  conducted  in  English,  because,  as  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act, 
French  was  becoming  so  much  unknown  in  the  kingdom  that  persons  who  were  parties 
to  suits  had  no  knowledge  or  understanding  of  what  was  said  for  or  against  them  by 
the  pleaders. 

The  Norman-French  was  essentially  a  Latin  tongue,  and  through  it  was  added  to  the 
English  another  Latin  element,  usually  termed  the  Latin  of  the  Third  Period.f 

The  Latin  element  is  thus  seen  to  have  entered  the  language  either  directly  or 
indirectly :  indirectly  in  the  first  three  periods,  and  directly  in  the  fourth  period.  We 
frequently  find  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  one  taken  indirectly,  the  other  directly 
from  the  Latin : — 


Indirectly,  through 

Directly  borrowed  from 

Norman-French, 

the  Latin. 

Latin. 

Balm         

Balsam 

Balsamum. 

Caitiff       

Captive     

Captivus. 

Feat          

Fact          

Factum. 

Fashion    

Faction     

Factio. 

*  Trevisa  {Polycronicon,  ii.  157)  fixes  the  time  of  the  great  plague  of  1349  as  the  point  after  which  the  popular 
fancy  for  speaking  French  began  to  abate.  He  says :  "  As  hyt  ys  yknowe  houg  meny  maner  people  bul>  in  Jiis  ylond, 
\>er  bub  also  of  so  meny  people  longages  &  tonges ;  nojieles  Walschmen  &  Scottes,  J>at  bu)>  nogt  ymelled  wih  o^er 
nacions,  holde})  wel  nyg  here  furste  longage  &  speche,  botejef  Scottes,  ]>at  were  som  tyme  confederat  &  wonede  wih  Jie 
Pictes,  drawe  somewhat  aftei*  here  speche.  Bote  l>e  Flemmynges,  )>at  wonel>  in  )>e  west  syde  of  Wales,  habbe)'  yleft 
here  strange  speche  and  spekeh  Sasonlych  ynow.  Also  Englysch  men,  heyg  hy  hadde  fram  )>e  begynnyng  }>re  maner 
speche,  Sou)>eron,  NorJieT-on,  &  Myddel  speche  (in  the  myddel  of  )>e  lond),  as  hy  come  of  J)re  maner  people  of  Germania  ; 
nobeles,  by  commyxstion  &  mellyng  furst  wij>  Danes  k.  afterward  wij>  Normans,  in  menye  }ie  contray  longage  ys  apeyred, 
&  some  vsej>  strange  wlaflyng,  chyteryng,  harryng  &  garryng,  grisbittyng.  pis  apeyryng  of  J>e  burh-tonge  ys  by-cause 
of  twey  J>inges : — on  ys,  for  chyldern  in  scole,  ajenes  be  vsage  and  manere  of  al  o\>er  nacions,  buj)  compelled  for  to  leue 
here  oune  longage,  &  for  to  construe  here  lessons  &  here  l>inges  a  Freynsch,  &  habbel),  su))the  Jje  Normans  come  furst  in- 
to Engelond.  Also,  gentil  men  children  bu))  ytaugt  for  to  speke  Freynsch  fram  tyme  bat  a  bub  yrokked  in  here  cradel, 
and  conneb  speke  &  playe  wib  a  child  hys  brouch ;  and  oplondysch  men  wol  lykne  ha;«-sylf  to  gentil  men,  &  fondeb 
wib  gret  bysynes  for  to  speke  Freynsch,  for  to  be  more  ytold  of. 

"  pys  manere  was  moche  y-vsed  to-fore  be  furste  moreyn,  &  ys  sebthe  somdel  ychaunged.  For  lohan  Comwal,  a 
mayster  of  gramere,  chayngede  be  lore  in  gramer-scole,  &  construccion  of  Freynsch  in-to  Englysch ;  &  Richard 
Pencrych  lurnede  bat  manere  techyng  of  hym,  and  ober  men  of  Pencrych  ;  so  bat  now,  be  ger  of  oure  Lord  a  bousand 
bre  hondred  four  score  &  fyue,  of  be  secunde  kyng  Richard  after  be  conquest  nyne,  in  al  be  gramer-scoles  of  Engelond 
childern  leueb  Frensch  &  construeb  &  lurneb  an  Englysch,  and  habbeb  ber-by  avauntage  in  on  syde  &  desavauntage  yn 
anober ;  here  avauntage  ys,  bat  a  lurneb  here  gramer  yn  lasse  tyme  ban  childern  wer  ywoned  to  do — disavauntage  ys, 
bat  now  childern  of  gramer-scole  conneb  no  more  Frensch  ban  can  here  lift  heele,  &  bat  ys  harm  for  ham,  &  a  schoUe 
passe  be  se  &  trauayle  in  strange  londes,  &  in  meny  caas  also.  Also  gentil  men  habbeb  now  moche  yleft  for  to  teche 
here  childern  Frensch.  Hyt  semeb  a  gret  wondwr  hou  Englysch,  bat  ys  be  burbtonge  of  Englysch  men  &  here  oune 
longage  cSc  tonge,  ys  so  dyuers  of  soun  in  bis  ylond  ;  &  bo  longage  of  Normandy  ys  comlyng  of  a-nober  lond,  &  hab  on 
maner  soun  among  all  men  bat  spekeb  hyb  arygt  in  Engelond.  Nobeles  bcr  ys  as  meny  dyuers  maner  Frensch  yn  be  rem 
of  Fraunce  as  ys  dyuers  manere  Englysch  in  be  rem  of  Engelond. 

"  Also,  of  be  forseyde  Saxon  tonge  bat  ys  deled  a  bre,  and  ys  abyde  scarslych  wib  feaw  vplondysch  men,  &  ys  gret 
wondur ;  for  men  of  be  est  wib  men  of  be  west,  as  hyt  were  vnd«r  be  same  party  of  heuene,  acordeb  more  in  sounyng  of 
speche  ban  men  of  be  norb  wib  men  of  be  soub ;  ber-fore  hyt  ys  bat  Mercij,  bat  bub  men  of  myddel  Engelond,  as  hyt  were 
parteners  of  be  endes,  vndjirstondeb  betre  be  syde  longages,  Norberon  k  Souberon,  ban  Norberon  &  Souberon  vntljw- 
stondeb  eyber  ober. 

"  Al  be  longage  of  be  Norbhumbres,  &  speoialych  at  jork,  ys  so  scharp,  slyttyng  &  frotyng,  &  vnschape,  bat  we 
Soubej-on  men  may  bat  longage  vnnebe  vndwrstonde.  Y  trowe  bat  bat  ys  bycause  bat  a  bub  nyj  to  strange  men  &  aliens 
bat  spekeb  strangelych,  and  also  by  cause  bat  be  kynges  of  Engelond  woneb  alwey  fer  fram  bat  contray :  For  a  bub 
more  yturned  to  be  soub  contray ;  &  gef  a  gob  to  be  norb  contray,  a  gob  wib  gret  help  and  strengthe.  pe  cause  why  a 
bub  more  in  be  soub  contray  ban  in  be  norb  may  be,  betre  cornlond,  more  people,  more  noble  cytes,  &  more  prefytable 
hauenes." 

t  The  title  of  Latin  of  the  Fourth  Period  is  given  to  the  large  number  of  Latin  words  introduced  Into 
the  language  from  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  up  to  the  present  time. 
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We  also  borrowed  words  from  the  Greek,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  while  miscellan- 
eous words  have  become  naturalized  from  other  languages,  as,  from  Hebrew  (abbot,  amen, 
cabal,  cherub,  sabbath,  &c.),  from  Ai-abic  {admiral,  alchenny,  alkali,  arrack,  assassin,  caliph, 
chcTnistry,  talisman,  zenith,  &c.),  from  Persian  (caravan,  chess,  dei'vish,  orange,  pasha,  sash, 
shawl,  turban,  &c.),  from  American  (canoe,  cocoa,  hammock,  maize,  tobacco,  toinahawk, 
wigwam,  &c.),  and  from  Turkish  {caftan,  chov^e,  divan,  scimitar,  &c.).  In  short,  we  have 
borrowed  from  almost  every  language  under  the  sun  such  words  as  are  ai:)propriate  to 
materials  or  productions  new  to  us. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  there  were  two  dialects  in  England — the  Northern  and 
the  Southern.  The  former  has  handed  down  to  us  a  very  scanty  literature,  while  the 
latter  was  the  literary  language  of  the  country,  and  in  it  were  written  the  best  of 
our  oldest  English  works,  many  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Dr.  Morris  gives  the 
following  as  the  chief  points  of  grammatical  difference  between  the  two  dialects:* 

(1)  The  loss  of  -n  in  tlie  iafinitive  ending  of  verbs: 

N.  drinc-a,        S.  drinc-an  =  to  drink. 

(2)  The  first  person   singular  indicative  ends  in  -u  or  -0,  instead  of  -e: 

N.  Ic  drmc-o.        S.   drinc-e  =:  I  drink. 

(3)  The  second  person  singular  present  indicative  often  ends  in  -s,  rather  than  in  -»»,  and  we  find  it 
in  the  second  person  singular  perfect  indicative  of  weak  verbs : 

N.  dhu  ge-plantad-es.        S.  ge-plantad-est  :=  thou  hast  planted. 

(4)  The  third  person  singular  frequently  ends  in  -s  instead  of  -tli : 

N.  he  gewyrces.        S.  gewyrcath  =:  he  works. 

(5)  The  third  plural  present  indicative  and  the  second  person  plural  imperative  often  have  -« instead  of  -th  t 

N.  Ilia  onfoas.        S.  hi  onfoath  :=  they  receive. 

(6)  The  occasional  omission  of  ge-  before  the  passive  participle: 

N.  hered.        S.  geherod  =  praised. 

(7)  The  occasional  use  of  active  participle  in  -and  instead  of  -end : 

N.  drincande.         S.  drincende  :=  drinking. 

(8)  The  use  of  aren  for  syndon  or  synd^&re  (in  all  persons  of  the  plural). 

In  nouns  there  is  much  irregularity  as  compared  with  the  Southern  dialect: 

(9)  Plurals  end  in  -a,  -u,  -0,  or  -e,  instead  of  -an : 

N.  heoria.        S.  heortan  ^  hearts. 
N.  witegu.        S.  witegan  =  prophets. 
N.  ego.  S.  eagan  =  eyes. 

N.  name.  S.  naman  =:  names. 

(10)  -eg  is  sometimes  found  instead  of  -e  as  the  genitive  suffix  of  feminine  nouns. 

(11)  the  and  thio  are  sometimes  found  for  se  (masc.)  and  seo  (fem.)  ==  the. 

(12)  The  plural  article  tha  sometimes  occurs  for  the  demonstrative  pronoun  M  =  they. 

The  oldest  specimen  of  English  known  is  preserved  in  a  quotation  by  the  Venerable 
Bede  (672-735)  from  the  composition  of  an  early  contemporary,  Ca^dmon,  a  monk  of 
Durham.f    It  is  here  given  in  two  versions: 

Nu  scylnn  hergan  Nu  we  sccolan  lierigeaa  Now  we  should  praise 

Hefaen  ricaes  uard,  Heofon-rices  weard,  The  heaven-kingdom's  preserrer, 

Metudses  mscti,  Metodos  mihte.  The  might  of  the  Creator, 

End  his  modgidanc.  And  his  mddgeSanc.  And  his  mood-thonght. 


*  nistorical  Outli-nes  of  English  Accidence,  ch.  iv.,  pp.  41,  42. 
+  See  an  account  of  him  from  King  Alfred's  translation  of  Eeda,  printed  in  Sweet's  An/flo-Saxon  Header, 
pp.  16-50,   and    fuller  in  Thorpe's   edition   of  Oaedmon,  printed  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  1833, 
by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.,  pp.  xxii,  xxiii. 
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Uerc  uuldur  failur. 
Sue  he  uundra  giliuaes, 
Eei  drictin, 
Ord  stelidae. 


Weorc  wuldor  feeder, 
Sva  he  wuldres  gehwaes, 
Ece  drihten, 
Ord  onstealde. 


The  glory-fatlier  of  works, 
As  he,  of  wonders,  each 
Eternal  Lord, 
Originally  established. 


We  here  give  an  example  of  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius,  B.  xi.,  in 
the  British  Museum  (C.  L)  written  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  containing 
King  Alfred's  West  Saxon  version  of  Pope  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care:* 


(Cotton.) 

xxxii.  DiEtte  on  o'Sre  wisan  sint  to  manainne  tSa  ofer- 
modan  and  ISa  upahafenan  on  hiora  mode,  on  oSre  Sa 
earmheortan  and  &  wacmodan. 

On  oiSre  wisan  sint  to  manianne  'Se  modgan  and  ISa 
fortruwedan,  on  olSre  wisan  ^a  unmodgan  and  ^a  un- 
^ristan.  Da  fortruwedan,  'Sonne  hie  him  selfum  to  swi'Se 
tniwia"5,  hie  forsio^  oi5re  men,  and  eac  foroweiSa^S.  Da 
bytelmodan  'Sonne  and  '5a  un'Sristan,  Sonne  hie  ongieta'S 
hiera  unbeldo,  and  hiera  unmihte,  hie  weortSafi  oft  ormode. 
Da  modgan  Sonne  and  Sa  fortruwodan,  ealla  hiera  agen 
tSset  hie  synderlioe  Sencea'S  oSSe  do'S  hie  wenaS  iSset  'Sset 
sie  SiEt  betste ;  ac  Sa  unmodigan  and  '5a  ungedyrstegan 
wena'S  Saet  'Sset  swiSe  forsewenlic  sie  diette  hie  tSoS,  and 
forSon  weorSaS  oft  ormode.  Ac  Ssem  lareowe  is  swi'Se 
smealice  to  undersecanne  be  Ssem  weorcum  Sara  ofertru- 
wudena,  Sset  hie  him  gecy^en  Sfette  on  Sasm  Singum  l>e 
hie  him  selfum  swse  switSe  liciaS,  Saet  hie  Gode  misliciaS. 


[English.) 

xxxii.  That  the  proud  and  puffed  up  in  spirit  are 
to  be  admonished  in  one  way,  and  in  another  the  humble 
and  faint-hearted. 

The  proud  and  presumptuous  are  to  be  admonished 
in  one  way,  in  another  the  humble  and  diffident.  The 
presumptuous  when  too  confident  in  themselves,  despise 
and  revile  others.  The  faint-hearted  and  diffident,  per- 
ceiving their  want  of  courage  and  strength,  often  despair. 
The  proud  and  presumptuous  think  that  all  their  own 
special  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  best ;  but  the  humble 
and  timid  think  that  what  they  do  is  very  contemptible, 
and  therefore  despair.  But  the  teacher  must  very  nar- 
rowly investigate  the  works  of  the  presumptuous,  that 
they  show  them  that  in  the  things  wherein  they  please 
themselves  so  much  they  displease  God. 


The  following  extract  from  an  entry  in   the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year 
1137,  shows  the  progress  of   the  language : — 


{Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.) 
J  ne  canne  ne  i  ne  mai  tellen  alle  t>e  wunder  ne  alle  l>e 
pines  bast  hi  diden  wrecce  men  on  >>is  land ;  and  ))aet 
lastede  t>a  xix.  wintre  wile  Stephne  was  king  ;  and  seure  it 
was  uuerse  and  uuerse.  Hi  l:eiden  gaeildes  on  )>e  tunes 
seure  um  wile,  and  clepeden  it  tenserie  (sic).  D4  J>e  wrecce 
men  ne  hadden  nan  more  to  giuen,  )>a,  rseueden  hi  and 
brendon  alle  be  tunes  ;  bset  wel  bu  mihtes  faren  all  a  dfeis 
fare  sculdest  bu  neure  linden  man  in  tune  sittende,  ne  land 
tiled.  Da  was  corn  dsere,  and  flesc,  and  csese,  and  butere  ; 
for  nan  ne  wfes  o  be  land.  Wrecce  men  sturuen  of  hun- 
gfer ;  sume  ieden  on  selraes  be  waren  sum  wile  rice  men ; 
sum  fiugen  ut  of  lande. 


(Englished. ) 
I  neither  can  nor  may  tell  all  the  wounds  or  all  the 
tortures  which  they  inflicted  on  wretched  men  in  the  land ; 
and  that  lasted  the  nineteen  winters  that  Stephen  was 
king  ;  and  ever  it  was  worse  and  worse.  They  laid  imposts 
on  the  towns  continually,  and  called  it  "  censerie."  When 
the  wretched  men  had  no  more  to  give,  they  robbed  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightest  well  go  a  day's 
journey  and  thou  shouldst  never  find  a  man  sitting  in  town, 
or  the  land  tilled.  Then  was  corn  dear,  and  flesh,  and 
cheese,  and  butter ;  for  there  was  none  in  the  land.  Wretched 
men  died  of  hunger ;  some  went  seeking  alms  who  at  one 
while  were  rich  men  ;  some  fled  out  of  the  land. 


The  following  extract  from  Layamon's   Br^it,■]■  written  in  Worcestershire   before  1300, 
is  an  example  of  the  West  Saxon  of  the  thirteenth  century : 


He  nom  ba  Englisca  boc 
Tha  makede  Seint  Beda  ; 
An  other  he  nom  on  Latin 
Tha  makede  Seint  Albin, 
And  the  feire  (sic)  Austin, 
The  fuUuht  broute  hider  in. 
Boc  he  nom  be  bridde, 
Leide  ther  amidden. 


He  took  the  English  book 
That  St.  Beda  made  ; 
Another  he  took  in  Latin 
That  St.  Alban  made. 
And  the  fair  Austin, 
Who  Baptism  brought  hither. 
Book  he  took  the  third. 
Laid  there  amid. 


Tha  makede  a  Frenchis  clerc 
Wace  was  ihoten, 
The  wel  couthe  writen  ; 
And  he  hit  gef  thare  sethelen 
Aelionor,  the  wes  Henries 
Thes  heges  kinges.     [quene, 
Lajamon  leide  beos  boc. 
And  ba  leaf  wende. 


That  made  a  French  clerk 
Wace  was  hight. 
Who  well  could  write  ; 
And  he  gave  it  to  the  noble 
Eleanor,  who   was  Henry's 
The  high  king.  [queen. 

Layamon  laid  these  books, 
And  the  leaves  turned. 


*  Edited  by  H.  Sweet,  for  Early  English  Text  Society,  1871-2. 
Seader  (Clarendon  Press,  1876),  pp.  208,  209. 

+  Edited  by  Sur  F.  Madden,  for  Roxburghe  Club,  1832. 


For  other  specimens,  see  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxcn 
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The    following    extract    from   the  Ancren    Riwle   (=  Rides   for  Anchorites)  gives   an 

example  of  West  Saxon  (Dorsetshire)  dialect  about  1220.*     It   illustrates  an  early  stage 

of  the  transition  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  English  : 

{Translation.) 

Bacbitare,  i>e  bitelS  o^er  men  bibinden,  beoB  of  two  Backbiters,  who  bite  other  men  behind  [their  backs] 

maneres :  auh  i>e  latere  beo^J  wurse.      pe  uornie  cumetS  al  are  of  two  kinds,  but  the  latter  [kind]  is  the  worse.     The 

openlicb  and  saiiSh  euel  to  ano^er,  and  speiiue'5  ut  his  former  coinoth  quite  openly,  and  sayeth  evil  of  another, 

atter,  so  inuchel  so  him  euer  to  mu'iSe  cume'S,  and  gulchet!  and  speweth  out  liis  venom,  as  much  as  ever  comes  to  his 

nt  al  somed  >>et  ]>o  attri  heorte  sent  up  to  |>e  tunge.    Ac  J>e  mouth,  and  throweth  out,  all  at  once,  what  the  venomous 

latere  cumelS  forS  al  on  oSer  wise,  and  is  wurse  ueond  Jien  heart  sends  up  to  their  tongue.     But  the  latter  comes  out 

pe  oSer :  auh  under  ureondes  huchel,  weorpetJ  adun  \>et  quite  in  a  different  way,  and  is  a  worse  fiend  than  the 

heaueiS,  and  forS  on  uor  te  sihen  ei  he  owiht  sigge  :  and  other,  yet  under  the  cloak  of  a  friend.     He  casteth  down 

makelS  dinpie  chere  :  bisaumpletS  longe  abuten  uor  to  beon  his  head,  and  begins  to  sigh  before  he  says  anything, 

►e  betere  ileued.     Auh  hwon  hit  alles  oumetS  forS  teonne  and  makes  sad  cheer,  [and]  moralizes  long  about  [the 

Is  hit  yeoluh  atter.  point]  to  be  the  better  believed.    But,  when  it  all  comes 

forth,  then  is  it  yellow  venom. 

By  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three  great 
varieties  of  English : 

(1)  The  Southern  dialect,  spoken  in  all  the  counties  south  of  the  Thames,  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire, 

and  in  parts  of  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire. 

(2)  The  Northern  dialect,  spoken   in   Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  Lowlands 

of  Scotland. 

(3)  The  Midland  dialect  spoken  in  the  whole  of  the  Midland  counties,  in  the  East  Anglian  counties,  and 

in  the  counties  west  of  the  Pennine  chain,  i.e.,  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and 
Shropshire. 

The  most  convenient  test  by  which  to  distinguish  these  dialects  from  one  another  is 
the  inflection  of  the  plural  present  indicative :  the  Southern  dialect  employs  -eth ;  the 
Midland  -en ;  the  Northern  uses  -es.  The  Northern  dialect  has  its  imperative  plural  in  -es  ; 
the  Southern  and  Midland  dialects  in  -eth. 

The  Southern  dialect  was  fond,  as  it  still  is,  of  using  v  where  the  other  dialects  used  /, 
as  ■uo^/a=:foe,  mwgrer  =  finger,  &c.  In  the  Old  Kentish  of  the  fourteenth  century  z  was 
used  for  s,  as,  zinge  =  to  sing.  The  Northern  dialect  used  the  guttural  k  in  many  worda 
where  the  Southern  preferred  the  palatal  ch,  as : 

N.  rike  =  S.  riche  ^  kingdom.  N.  erolce  =  S.  crouche  =  cross. 

The  Southern  dialect  often  had  o  and  u,  where  the  Northern  had  a  and  i: 

N.  hil^S.  hul  =  hilL  N.  pit^  S.  put  =  pit.  N.  an  =  S.  on  (oon)  =  one. 

In  the  Northern  dialect  -at  =  to,  was  used  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood : 

N.  sal  and  suld  =■  S.  schel  and  schuld. 

The  Northern  dialect  contained  many  Scandinavian  forms,  as: 

N.  hethen  =  S.  henne  =  hence.  N.  til       ^S.  to        =  to. 

N.  fra       =  S.  fram  =  from.  N.  slik     =  S.  swich  =  such. 

N.  -hy       ■=■  S.  twn,      ■=  town.  N.  werre  =  S.  wyrse  =  worse. 

The  Midland  dialect  has  various  forms,  of  which  (1)  the  East  Midland  (spoken  in 
Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk)  and  (2)  the  West  Midland  (spoken  in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire)  are  most  marked. 

*  Edited  for  Camden  Society  by  Bev.  J.  Morton,  B.D.,  1853,  pp.  86-88. 
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The  East  Midland  dialect  had  one  especial  peculiarity,  viz.,  the  coalescence  of  pronouns 
with  verbs,  and  even  with  pronouns,  as: 

caldes  =  calde  +  es  =  called  them.  get  =  je   +  it  =  she  +  it. 

hes       =:  he      +  es^he  +  them.  mes  =  me  +  es  =  one  (Fr.  on)  +  them. 

The  West  Midland  had  its  peculiarities,  as  ho  =  she ;  hit  =  its ;  shyn  =  shuln  (plural). 

Tlie  Midland  dialect  was  the  form  of  speech  which  culminated  in  the  present  literary 
English.  As  stated  above  it  had  many  varieties,  but  the  most  important  was  the  East 
Midland.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had  thrown  off  most 
of  its  older  inflections,  and  had  begun  to  be  cultivated  as  a  literary  dialect.  In  this 
dialect  Wycliffe,  Gower,  and  Chaucer  wrote,  as  well  as  the  older  and  well-known  authors^ 
Orm  (or  Ormin)  and  Robert  of  Brunne.  It  was,  however,  Chaucer's  influence  that  raised 
this  dialect  to  the  position  of  a  standard  language.  In  Chaucer's  time  it  was  the 
language  of  the  metropolis,  and  had  probably  found  its  way  south  of  the  Thames  into 
Kent  and  Surrey. 

At  a  later  period  the  Southern  dialect  had  so  far  retreated  before  it  as  to  become 
Westei'n  rather  than  Southern ;  in  fact,  the  latter  designation  was  applied  to  the  language 
which  had  become  the  standard  one. 

George  Puttenham  (Art  of  English  Poett'ie),  writing  in  1589,  speaks  of  three  dialects 
— the  Northern,  Western,  and  Southern.*  The  Northern  was  that  spoken  north  of  the 
Trent ;  the  Southern  was  that  south  of  the  Trent,  which  was  also  the  language  of  the 
court,  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  surrounding  shires ;  the  Western,  as  now,  Avas  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  &c.f 

The  celebrated  Proclamation  of  Henry  III.  (1258)  is  by  many  considered  the  earliest 
specimen  of  composition  in  the  English  tongue.:|: 

To  make  the  distinction  between  the  dialects  more  clear,  the  following  specimens,  all 
representing  the  language  of  the  same  half-century  are  given : — 

1.  Southern  Dialect. — Of  this  the  following  quotation  from  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt 
{=The  Remorse  of  Conscience),  by  Dan  Michael  of  Northgate  (Kent),  c.  A.D.  1340,  is  an 
example  :§ 

{Sermon  on  Matthew  xxiv.  43.)  (Translaiion.) 

Uor  to  sseawy  \>e  lokynge  of  man  wyi>-i»ne.    JieByohe  For  to  show  the  care  of  man  within.     This  example 

ane  uorbysue  /  oure  Ihord  ihesu  crist  zayK    "  pis  uorzotie  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  saith,  "  Know  this  forsooth  :  that 

ywyteK    pet  yef  ^e  uader  of  t>e  house  wyste  huyohe  time  if  the  father  of  the  house  knew  at  which  time  the  thief 

|>e  liyef  were  comynde:    uorzoj^e  he  wolde  waky  /  and  was  coming,  forsooth,  he  would  watch,  and  would  not 

nolde  nagt  Jjolye  het  me  dolue  his  hous."  |  Be  i>ise  uader  of  suffer  any  one  to  break  into  his  house."    By  this  father  of 

house  me  may  onderstonde  /  J^e  wyl  of  skele.    to  huam  the  house  we  may  understand  the  will  of  heaven,  to 

be-longe>  moche  mayne.    pojtes.  and  his  besteriinge.  wyt.  whom  belong   many  attendants,   as   thoughts    and   his 

•  "  Our  maker  (poet)  therefore  at  these  dayes  shall  not  follow  Piers  Plowman,  nor  Gower,  nor  Lydgate,  nor 
yet  Chaucer,  for  their  language  is  now  out  of  use  with  us :  neither  shall  he  take  the  termes  of  Northern-men,  such  as 
they  use  in  dayly  talke,  whether  they  be  noble  men,  or  gentlemen,  or  of  their  best  clarkes,  all  is  a  matter  ;  nor  in  effect 
any  speach  used  beyond  the  river  of  Trent,  though  no  man  can  deny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer  English  Saxon  at  this 
day,  yet  it  is  not  so  courtly  nor  so  current  as  our  Soidherne  English  is,  no  more  is  the  far  Westerne  man's  speach  ;  ye 
shall  therefore  take  the  usual  speach  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London  and  the  shires  lying  about  London  within  Ix 
myles,  and  not  much  above.  I  say  not  this  but  that  in  every  shyre  of  England  there  be  gentlemen  and  others  that 
speake  but  specially  write  as  good  Southerne  as  we  of  Middlesex  or  Surrey  do,  but  not  the  common  people  of  every 
shire,  to  whom  the  gentlemen  and  also  their  learned  clarkes  do  for  the  most  part  condescend,  but  herein  we  are  already 
ruled  by  th'  English  dictionaries  and  other  bookes  written  by  learned  men." 

t  Morris:  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  ch.  iv.,  p.  47.  J  See  Earle:  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  p.  72. 

§  Edited  by  Dr.  Morris  for  Philological  Society,  1866,  pp.  263-4. 
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and  dedes  /  ase  wel  wit)-oute :  ase  wyb-inne.  [jet  is  to 
zigge  /  huych  mayn6  /  to  inoche  slao  /  and  wylles-uol 
ssel  by :  bote  yef  |>e  ilke  uaderes  stefliede  hise  strayny  / 
and  ordayny.  Vor  zo{>e  yef  he  hym  a  lyt«  of  his  bysyhede 
wyti-drajh :  huo  may  zigge  /  hou  pogtes.  ejen.  earen. 
tonge.  and  alle  oher  wyttes  :  become>>  wylde. 


emotions,  sense  and  deeds,  as  well  without  as  within  : 
that  is  to  say,  sucli  attendants  will  be  too  slow  and  wilful, 
unless  that  father's  firmness  restrain  them  and  keep  them 
in  order.  Forsooth,  if  he  witlidraws  a  little  of  his  dili- 
gence, who  may  say  how  thoughts,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the 
other  senses,  become  wild. 


The  following  extract  is  from  William   de  Shorchara    (Vicar  of   Otford,   Kent,  a.d. 
1313-1327),  De  Baptisiao  : 


Christendom  his  that  sacrement 
That  men  her  ferst  fongeth ; 
Hit  openeth  ous  to  the  hevene  blisse 
That  many  men  after  longeth 

Wel  sore; 
For  who  that  entreth  ther, 


He  is  sauffe  evere-more. 

Therfore  ine  wine  me  ne  may, 

Inne  sithere  ne  inne  pereye, 

Ne  ine  thinge  that  novere  water  nes, 

Thorj  cristninge  man  may  reneye, 

Ne  inne  ale.' 


2.'  Northern  Dialect. — The  following  extract  from  the  Early  English  Psalter,  from 
a  MS.  written  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,f  represents  the  speech  of 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  during  the  latter  half  of  the  thuteenth  century: 


Laverd,  oure  Laverd,  hou  selkouth  is 
Name  bine  in  alle  land  |>is. 
For  upe-hoven  es  K  mvkel-hede 
Over  hevens  bat  ere  brade ; 


Of  mouth  of  childer  and  soukand 
Made  bou  lof  in  ilka  land. 
For  bi  fees ;  bat  bou  for-do 
Jie  fai,  be  wreker  him  unto. 


From    The    Pricke    of   Conscience   (11.    1412-1446),    by    Richard    Rolle    de    Hampole 
(died  A.D.  1349),  wi'itten  c.  1340  (Northumberland  dialect): J: 


pe  life  of  bis  world  es  ful  unstable. 
And  ful  variand  and  chaungeable, 
Als  es  sene  in  contrarius  manere, 
By  be  times  and  vedirs  and  sesons  here. 
For  be  world  and  worldis  life  togider 
Chaunges  and  turnes  oft  hider  and  bider. 
And  in  a  state  duelles  ful  short  while, 
Unnethes  J>e  space  of  a  myle. 


And  for-bi  bat  be  worlde  is  swa  unstable 

Alle  bat  men  sese  bar-in  es  chaungeable ; 

For  God  ordayns  here,  als  es  his  wille, 

Sere  variaunce  for  certayn  skille, 

Of  be  tyms,  and  wedirs,  and  sesons. 

In  taken  of  be  worldes  condicions, 

pat  swa  unstable  er  and  variande, 

pat  ful  short  while  may  in  a  state  stands. 


3.  Midland  Dialects:  (1)  Ea^st  Midland. — The  followmg  is  an  example  of  the  East 
Midland  dialect  in  the  year  1120.  It  is  taken  from  a  forged  Peterborough  Charter, 
inserted  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicles  under  the  year  656  : 


Da  seonde  ce  kyning  iefter  bone  abbode  bet  he 
oeuestilice  scolde  to  him  cumon,  and  he  swa  dyde.  Da 
cwsed  se  kyning  to  ban  abbode :  "  La,  leof  Saexulf,  io 
haue  geseond  sefter  be  for  mine  saule  burfe,  and  ic  hit 
wile  be  WEel  secgon  for  whi  min  brot^or  Peada  and  min 
leoue  freond  Oswi  ongunnen  an  mynstre  Criste  to  loue 
and  Sancte  Petre.  Oc  min  brober  is  faren  of  bisse  liue, 
swa  swa  Crist  wolde.  Oc  ic  wile  be  gebidden,  la,  leoue 
freond,  bat  hii  wirce  oeuostlice  on  bere  werce,  and  ic  be 
wile  finden  bserto  gold  and  siluer,  land  and  ahte,  and  al 
bet  baerto  behofeS."  Da  feorde  se  abbot  ham,  and 
ongan  to  wircene. 


{Translation.) 
Then  the  king  sent  after  the  abbot  that  he  should 
come  to  him  speedily,  and  he  did  so.  Then  said  the 
king  to  the  abbot,  "  Lo,  dear  Ssexulf,  I  have  sent  after 
thee  for  my  soul's  need,  and  I  wiU  teU  thee  well  why 
my  brother  Peada  and  my  dear  friend  Oswi  began  a 
minster  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter.  But  my 
brother  is  gone  from  this  life,  as  Christ  willed  it.  But 
I  will  pray  to  thee,  my  "dear  friend,  that  they  may 
work  diUgently  in  the  work,  and  I  will  find  thee  there- 
to gold  and  silver,  land  and  goods,  and  all  that  thereto 
behoves."  Then  went  the  abbot  home,  and  began  to 
work. 


We  next  give  an  extract  from   the  writer,  who,  says   Mr.  Kington   01iphant,§  more 
clearly  than  any  other  sets  before  us  the  growth  of  the  New  English,  the  great  work  of 


*  Morris :  Specimens  of  Early  English,  pp.  121-2. 
f  Edited  for  Surtees  Society,  1845-7. 


X  Edited  by  Dr.  Morris  for  Philological  Society,  1863 
§  Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  92,  et.  seq. 
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the  twelfth  century.  The  Monk  Ormin  wrote  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels,  with 
comments  of  his  own,  somewhere  about  the  year  1200.  .  .  .  He  is  the  last  of  our  Enghsh 
makers  who  can  be  said  to  have  drunk  from  the  undetiled  Teutonic  well.  In  the  course 
of  his  lengthy  poem  (over  20,000  lines)  he  uses  only  four  or  five  French  words,  and  his 
few  Latin  words  are  Church  phrases  known  in  our  land  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  scores  of  Scandinavian  words,  the  result  of  the  Norse  settle- 
ment in  our  eastern  shires  three  hundred  years  before  his  day.  His  book  is  the  most 
thoroughly  Danish  poem  ever  written  in  England  that  has  come  down  to  us :  many  of 
the  words  now  in  our  mouths  are  found  for  the  first  time  in  his  pages.  He  probably 
lived  some  few  miles  north  of  Nottingham.  In  his  poem  we  see  clearly  the  transition 
to  the  Middle  English  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  Wycliffe,  &c.  He  uses  the  new  soft  ch,  and 
writes  sh  for  the  older  sc.  He  softens  g  into  y,  as  in  e^he  =  eage  =  eye ;  ^ung  =  geong  = 
young ;  he  uses  that  as  a  demonstrative,  and  not  as  a  neuter  article ;  he  does  not  inflect 
the  article,  in  this  respect  being  far  ahead  of  the  Kentish  writer  of  1340.  Ormin  was  the 
first  English  writer  to  put  what  before  a  substantive  without  regard  to  gender :  as,  "  What 
man  ?  What  woman  ? "  He  uses  ai'en  for  are,  as  well  as  beon  and  sinndenn.  Hi 
wceron  with  him  sometimes  becomes  ]?e55  wcere,  as  in  the  Southern  Homilies ;  while  ]>u 
wcere  is  turned  into  ]>u  luass,  and  ic  sceall  becomes  /  shall.  Bed  is  cut  down  to  be,  and 
beon  to  ben.  Ormin  was  an  orthoepist  of  Nature's  own  making,  and  in  his  system  of 
spelling  Ave  have  the  first  known  attempt  at  orthoepical  reform  in  the  history  of  our 
tongue.  The  principal  peculiarities  of  his  orthography  consist  in  a  doubling  of  the 
consonant  whenever  it  follows  a  vowel  having  any  sound  except  that  which  is  now 
indicated  by  the  annexation  of  a  final  e  to  the  single  consonant.  Thus,  paTie  would  be 
written  pan  by  Orm,  but  pan,  pann ;  mean,  inien,  but  imen,  menn ;  pine,  pin,  but  pin, 
pinn ;  tune,  tun,  but  tun,  tunn.  The  versification  departs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  standard, 
in  wanting  alliteration  and  in  possessing  a  regular  metrical  flow ;  and  from  the  Norman- 
French  in  wanting  rhyme. 


And  afEterr  J>att  ta  wass  he  doed 

In  all  hiss  miccle  sinne. 
Ace  bser  wass  mikell  ofergarrt 

And  modijnesse  shsewedd 
Abutenn  )>att  stinnkennde  lie 

p2eT  Itt  wass  brohht  till  eorbe; 
forr  all  l)e  baere  wass  bileggd 

wit>t>  bietenn  gold  and  sillferr, 
and  all  itt  wass  esjwhser  bisett 

wit>|>  deorewurrJ>e  staness, 
and  all  hatt  w^de  hatt  tset  wass 

uppon  J>e  baere  fundenn, 
all  wass  itt  ofiE  ^e  bettste  pall 

J'at  anig  mann  majg  aghenn. 


(Translation.) 
And  after  that  then  be  was  dead 

In  aU  his  great  sin. 
But  there  was  great  haughtiness 

and  pride  shown, 
about  that  stinking  body 

when  it  was  brought  to  earth  [the  grave]; 
For  aU  the  bier  was  overlaid 

with  beaten  gold  and  silver, 
and  it  was  all  everywhere  set 

with  precious  stones, 
and  all  the  apparel  that  there  was 

found  upon  the  bier, 
all  was  of  the  best  cloth 

that  any  man  may  own. 


From  an  anonymous  poem,  The  Story  of  Genesis  &  Exodus  (c.  1250),  II.  2095-2110. 


Do  drempte  pharaon  king  a  drem, 
^Shat  he  stod  bi  'Se  flodes  strem, 
And  ■Seden  [iSe'Sen]  ut-comen  .vii.  neet, 
Euerilc  wel  switSe  fet  and  gret, 
And  .vii.  lene  after  iSo, 
Se  deden  ISe  .vii.  fette  wo, 
iSe  loie  hauen  ISe  fette  freten ; 
Uis  drem  ne  mai  ^e  king  for-geten. 


And  otSer  drem  cam  him  bi-foren, 
.vii.  eares  wexen  fette  of  coren, 
On  an  busk  ranc  and  wel  tidi, 
And  .vii.  lene  rigt  ^or-bi, 
welkede,  and  smale,  and  drugte  nuineB« 
■Se  ranc  he  hauen  iSo  ouer-cumen, 
To-samen  it  smiten  and,  on  a  stuud, 
Se  fette  ISrist  hem  to  tSo  grund. 
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In  the  Handlyng  Synne*  a  translation  by  Robert  Manning,  otherwise  known  as 
Robert  of  Brunne  (i.e.,  Bourne,  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Rutland),  from  a  French  poem, 
the  Manuel  dea  Pdches,  written  by  William  of  Waddington  about  thirty  years  before,  we 
see  foreshadowed  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  work  the  course  which  English  Literature 
was  destined  to  take.  The  English  poem  diti'ers  from  all  its  predecessors  in  its  vocabu- 
lary, for  it  contains  but  a  scanty  proportion  of  those  Teutonic  words  which  were  soon  to 
fall  out  of  use,  and  a  most  copious  proportion  of  French  words.  It  was  begun  about 
1303.  "  The  Handlyng  Synne  shows  how  the  difl'eront  tides  of  speech,  flowing  from 
Southern,  Western,  and  Northern  shires  alike,  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rutland,  and 
all  helped  to  shape  the  New  Enghsh."t 

Se  now  what  seynt  Poule  seys  As  any  man  or  aungel  hat>  song, 

Yn  a  pystyl,  t>e  same  weys, —  And  y  lyve  nat  wi>>  charyte 

"  poghe  y  speke  as  weyl  wi|>  tung  No  byhg  avaylej)  hyt  to  me. 

From  The  Voyage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundeville,  c.  1356:1 


CHAPTER  XXVI.  toward  the  high  Ynde,  and  toward  Bacharye,  men  passen 

be  a  kyngdom,  that  men  clepen  Caldilhe ;  that  is  a  fulle 
fair  centre. 


Of  the  Contrees  and  Ties  that  ben  blonde  the  land  of  Cathay; 

and  of  the  Frutes  there ;    and  of   xxii  Kyngea  enclosed 

.,..    ,,     ,,      ,  And  there  groweth  a  maner  of  fruyt,  as  though  it 

within  the  Mountaynes.  ,  ^  o 

weren  Gowrdes ;  and  whan  thei   ben  rype,  men  kutten 

Now  schalle  I  seye  gou  sewyngly  of  contrees  and  yles,      hem  a-to,  and   men  fynden  with-inne  a  lytylle  best,  in 

that  ben   beijonde   the  contrees  that  I  have  spoken  of.      flesch,  in  bon   and   blode,   as   thogh   it   were   a   lytille 

Wherfore  I  seye  jou,  in  passynge  be  the  lond  of  Cathaye,      lomb,  with-outen  wolle. 

2.   West  Midland  Dialect.      From  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems,  circ.  A.D.  1360,* 

The  Deluge,  11.  309-358: 

Make  to  )>e  a  mancioun  and  bat  is  my  wylle.  And  alle  {>e  endentur  dryuen  daube  witt-outen. 

A  cofer  closed  of  tres,  clanlych  planed ;  And  ln«  of  lenbe  ad  of  large  J>at  come  J>ou  make^ 

Wjik  wonez  \>er\nne  for  wylde  and  for  tame,  pre  hundred  of  cupydez  boa  holde  to  be  len^e, 

And  t)enne  cleme  hit  viith  clay  comly  wi'tA-irane,  Of  fyfty  fayre  ouer-t>wert  forme  the  brede. 

In  the  following  extract'  from  an  anonymous  poem,  known   as  Tlie  Romance  of  William 
and  the  Werwolf  (11.  3—11),  we  have  an  example  of  the  dialect  of  Shropshire,  circ.  1360: 

Hit  bifel  in  bat  forest  bere  fast  by-side,  pis  cowherd  comes  on  a  time  to  kepen  is  bestes, 

pere  woned  a  wel  old  cherl  bat  was  a  couherde.  Fast  by-side  be  borwj  bere  be  barn  was  inne. 

pat  fele  winteres  in  bat  forest  fayre  had  kepud  pe  herd  ha<l  wib  him  an  hound  his  hert  to  lijt, 

Mennes  ken  of  be  cuntr6  as  a  comen  herde,  For   to   bayte   on   his   bestes    waune    bai   to   broda 
And  bus  it  bi-tide  bat  time,  as  tellen  oure  bokes.  vent. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  of  time  when  the  English  Language,  as  we  have  it 
now,  began  to  assume  a  fixed  form.  The  three  great  writers,  William  Langland,  the  author 
of  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploivman  probably,  Wychffe,  the  reformer  and  translator  of  the  Bible, 
and  Chaucer,  together  developed  that  particular  dialect  (Midland)  which  ultimately  became 
the  literary  form  of  the  language.  The  interest  and  importance  of  the  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman  depend  not  only  on  the  excellence  of  its  literary  execution,  and  the  insight  which 
it  gives  us  into  the  inner  life  of  our  ancestors,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
composition  in  which  the  English  spirit  and  genius  are  distinctly  perceptible.  Though 
Arritten  in  a  dialect,  it  heralded  the  speedy  advent  of  the  time  when,  under  the  lead  of 

*  Edited  for  Roxburghe  Club  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.        f  Kington  Oliphant :  Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  182. 
%  Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  London,  1839,  from  edition  of  1825,  pp.  263-4.     Reprinted  by  Cassell  &  Company 
(Limited),  London,  188.S  (pp.  165-6). 
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Chaucer  and  Gower,  the  literary  speech  assumed  a  definite  form  and  character.  The 
Vision  has  come  down  to  us  in  three  texts,  written  respectively  in  1362,  1377,  and  1393.* 
The  numerous  MSS.  of  the  work  in  existence  show  how  widely  it  was  circulated. f  In 
one  point  it  possesses  for  us  a  peculiar  interest,  viz.,  that  it  is  written  according  to  the 
old  alliterative  system  of  versification,  being  the  last  important  composition  written  in 
that  style.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  evidently  connected  with  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, as  is  indicated  by  the  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  literature  displayed  in  the 
poem.  He  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Scriptures,  the  Treatises  of  the  Fathers, 
and  the  works  of  commentators  and  expositors.  |  His  diction  is  more  archaic  than  that  of 
Chaucer,  but  the  syntax,  structure,  and  vocabulary  present  a  marked  resemblance.  The 
following  are  the  principal  points  in  Langland's  grammar: 

I.  Noims. — The  nominative  plural  generally  ends  in  -es,  sometimes  in  -«,  and  occasionally  in  -g;  -ie 
also  occurs,  as  in  wittis,  and  very  rarely  -us,  as  in  folus.  Some  few  plurals  end  in  -en,  as  chylderen.  A 
few  nouns,  such  as  folk,  which  were  originally  neuter,  are  unchanged  in  the  plural.  Some  plurals  are 
formed  by  vowel  change,  as  gees,  men,  fete  (or  feet).  The  genitive  singular  ends  in  -es,  sometimes  corrupted 
into  -is,  as  cattes,  cattis.  The  genitive  plural  ends  in  -en  or  -ene,  as  clerken.  The  dative  singular  commonly 
ends  in  -e,  as  to  hedde. 

II.  Adjectives. — The  distinction  between  definite  and  indefinite  adjectives  is  difiicult,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  alliterative  rhythm,  and  the  additions  and  corruptions  of  scribes  and  copyists.  Plural 
adjectives  should,  and  generally  do,  end  in  -e,  as  alle.  Very  rarely  plural  adjectives  of  French  origin  end 
iu  -es.  The  comparative  of  heigh  is  herre ;  superlative,  hexte.  Adjectives  and  adverbs  ending  in  .ly,  some- 
times form  their  comparatives  and  superlatives  in  loher,  loTcest,  as  light,  lightloker,  lightlokest. 

m.  Pronouns  are  the  same  as  in  Chaucer,  but  besides  sche,  the  older  form  heo  is  used,  and  besides 
bei,  the  older  form  h  (hy).  There  are  also  traces  of  dialectic  confusion  and  admixture  in  the  use  of  the 
pronouns;    their  is  denoted  by  here,  her,  or  hir ;   them  by  hem,  &c. 

IV.  Verbs. — The  indicative  plural  ends  both  in  -en  and  -eth,  as  geten,  conneth.     Thns,  in  Passus,  ill. 

a  80-81,  we  find: 

For  hese  aren  men  on  t>is  molde :   J>at  moste  harme  nercheth 
To  \>e  pore  peple :   that  parcel-mele  higgen. 

He  sometimes  uses  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  noun,  especially  the  verb  is  or  was,  as: 
Bo^e  lyf  and  lyme  u  lost  from  my  speche.     Pasms,  v.  99. 

The  abbreviated  forms  sii  (^  sitteth),  ri<(^rideth),  7iaW  (^  holdeth),  and  the  like,  occur  in  Langland,  as  iu 
Chaucer.§  The  anomalous  verbs  and  negative  verbs  (such  as  nam ^ &mnot,  nelle=yn]l  not),  adverbs,  &c., 
are  mucli  the  same  as  in  Chaucer.  The  past  tense  of  weak  verbs  which  should  end  in  -ede,  ends,  commonly, 
in  -ed  only,  both  in  the  singular  and  plui-al,  as  pley-ed,  but  sometimes  the  full  plural  form  -eden  occurs.  In 
weak  verbs,  which  should  form  their  past  tenses  in  -de  or  -te,  the  final  e  is  often  dropped.  Thns,  went  for 
wente.  In  strong  verbs,  which  should  terminate  (in  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  past  tense) 
in  a  consonant,  we  often  find  an  e  added ;  thus,  I  shope  for  I  shop.  The  plural  generally  has  the  correct 
form,  -en,  as  chosen.  In  the  infinitive  mood  some  verbs  are  found  with  the  ending  -ie  or  -ye,  and  final  e  is 
sometimes  dropped.  The  present  participle  ends  in  -yng,  as  worchyng,  but  the  ending  -inde  occurs  occasionally ; 
the  prefix  y-  is  often  found  before  past  participles,  sometimes  even  before  past  tenses. 

The  next  writer  who  exercised  an  important  and  decided  influence  in  developing  the 
particular  dialect  which  has  become  the  literary  form  of  the  English  Language  is 
Wyclif,  or  Wyclifte.  John  Wycliffe  was  born  at  the  village  of  Hipswell,  near  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  about  1324,  and  died  at  the  vicarage  of  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire,  in  1384. 
Besides  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  native  tongue,  Wycliffe  was  the  author  of  a 

•  Edited  for  English  Text  Society,  by  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  in  1867,  1869,  and  1873. 
f  See  Professor  Skeat's  Introductions. 

X  See  the  list  of  authors  and  works  from  which  he  quotes  printed  in  Prof.  Skeat's  Natet  to  Texti  A,  B,  and 
O  of  Langland's   Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  p.  512. 

§  See  further  in  Prof.  Skeat's  lutrod.  to  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plmmm,  Clarendon  Press  Series  (1874),  pp.  xU-sOiii. 
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large  number  of  religious  treatises  written  in  English.  His  great  work,  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  is  supposed  to  have  been  completed  about  1380.  It  was  made  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  How  much  of  the  translation  wixs  the  work  of  WycllH'e  himself  is  rather 
doubtful ;  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  older  text  (1380)  is  the  work 
of  Hereford,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  are  undoubtedly  by  Wycliffe  himself.  A  revised  edition  by 
Purvey  was  completed  about  1390.  Chaucer  was  probably  indebted  to  Wyclifle  for  much 
of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  his  diction  and  orthography.  The  numerous  MSS.  of  Wycliflfe's 
translation  of  the  Bible  prove  how  widely  it  was  circulated  and  how  popular  it  became.* 
The  most  important  result  of  Wycliffe's  translation  was  the  formation  of  an  English 
religious  dialect,  which,  without  any  essential  modifications,  has  remained  the  language  of 
devotion  and  of  Scriptural  translation  to  this  day.  It  enriched  the  English  Language 
by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  words  derived  either  directly  from  the  Latin 
or  indirectly  fi-om  the  Latin  through  the  Norman-FrencL  By  their  excellence  and 
extensive  circulation  the  works  of  Wyclifte  contributed  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the 
East  Midland  dialect,  and  thus  tended  directly  to  secure  for  that  speech  pre-eminence  as 
the  standard  form  of  the  language.  In  various  peculiarities  of  speech  he  diflers  from 
Chaucer  and  Maundeville,  and  in  these  we  have  followed  him.  The  greatest  is  the  Dano- 
Anglian  custom  of  clipping  the  prefix  to  the  past  participle,  as  founden,  instead  of 
y-founden.  He  sometimes,  although  most  seldom,  clips  the  ending  of  the  plural  of  the 
imperative,  as  in  Herod's  request  to  the  wise  men: 

WLan  yee  hav  founden,  telle  ayein  to  me. 

He  still  uses  the  old  sum  man  for  quidavi,  but  this  was  soon  to  drop,  and  to  be  replaced 
by  a  certain  man.  He  corrupts  Ormin's  }>u  wass  into  thovi  wast.  A  remnant  of  the 
older  speech  lingers  in  his  nyle  ye  drede  (=  fear  not).  In  many  points  we  have  pre- 
ferred Tyndale  to  Wycliffe,  as  in  "  He  hath  endurid  [hardened]  the  herte ; "  "  Father, 
clarifie  thi  name ; "  "I  am  sent  to  evangelise  to  thee  thes  thingis,"  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  preferred  Wycliffe  to  Tyndale  in  sundry  passages,  as: 


Wycliffe. 
Sone  of  perdicioun. 
It  is  good  us  to  be  here. 
Entre  thou  in  to  the  joye  of  thi  lord. 


Tyndale. 
That  lost  chylde. 
Here  is  good  beinge  for  us. 
Go  in  into  thy  master's  joye,  &0, 


Few  of  the  words  used  in  the  WyclifBte  version  have  become  obsolete  within  the 
last  five  hundred  years.  Hereford,  in  his  portion  of  the  work,  strove  hard  to  uphold  the 
Southern  dialect.     The  following  is  from  his  version  of  Psalm  ciil : 

7.  Knowen  he  made  his  weies  to  Moises ;  and  to  the  sones  of  Israel  his  willis. 

8.  Reewere  and  merciful  the  Lord,  long  abidende  and  myche  merciful. 

9.  Into  euermore  he  shal  not  wrathen,  ne  into  withoute  ende  he  shal  threte. 

10.  Aftir  oure  synnes  he  dide  not  to  vs,  ne  aftir  oure  wickidnessis  he  jelde  to  us. 

11.  For  after  the  heigte  of  heuene  fro  erthe,  he  strengthide  his  mercy  vpon  men  dredende  him. 

The  other  two  translators,  on  the  other  hand,  leant  to  the  new  standard,  the  East 
Midland  dialect.  They  wrote  daunseresse,  &c.,  where  Hereford  wrote  daunsfer,  &c.  They 
also  used  -ing  as  the  ending  of  the  present  participle,  where  Hereford  wrote  the  old  -ende.f 


*  Wycliffe's  translations,  two  TCrsions,  were  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden  in  1850. 
f  Condensed  from  Kington  Olij>hant :  Sov/rcea  qf  Stamda/rd  MiiglUh,  pp.  265-9, 
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From  Wyclifife's  earlier  version  (c.  1380),  The  Gospel  of  Mark: 

CAP.  II.  foure.     And  whanne  i>ei  miste  nat  offre  hym  to  hym  for 

And  eft  he  entride  in  to  Caphamaum,  after  eigte  dayes.  J>e  cumpanye  of  peple,  J>ei  maden  t>e  roof  nakid,  wher  he 

And  it  is  herd,  t)at  he  was  in  an  hous,  and  many  camen  was ;   and  makynge  opyn,  i>ei  senten  doun  t>e  bedd,  in 

togidre,  so  bat  it  tok  nat,  neber  at  the  gate.     And  he  whiohe  the  sike  man  in  palasie  lay.      Solely   whanne 

spac  to  hem  a  word.    And  J>ere  camen  to  hym  men  bryng-  Jhesus  say  be  feib  of  hem,  he  seib  unto  be  sike  man  in 

ynge   a  man   sike  in  palesie,  be   whiche    was  borun  of  palasie,  Sone,  bi  synnes  ben  forjouen  to  bee. 

Jolin  de  Trevisa,  from  whose  translation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  (completed  about 
1387)  the  following  extract  is  taken,  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  but  resided  chiefly  in  Gloucester- 
shire, being  vicar  of  Berkeley  and  chaplain  to  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley. 

Yn  Brytayn  bub  meny  wondres,  nobeles  foure  bub  most  yknowe  nober  parceyvet  houg,   and  wharfore  a  bub  so 

wonderfol.     pe  furste  ys  at  Pectoun  bar  bloweb  so  strong  arered  and  so  wonderlych  yhonged.      pe  bridde  ys  at 

a  wynd  out  of  be  chenes  of  be  eorbe  bat  hyt  casteb  up  age  Sherdhol  bar  ys  gret  holwenes  undur  eorbe  ;  ofte  meny 

clobes  bat  me  casteb  yn.     pe  secunde  ys  at  Stonhenge,  men  habbeb  ybe  berynne  and  ywalked  about  wibynne  and 

bysydes  Salesbury,  bar  gret«  stones  and  wondur  huge  bub  yseye  ryrers  and  streemes,  bote  nowhar  conneb  hy  fynde 

arered  an  hyj,  as  it  were  isates,  so  bat  bar  semeb  gates  non  ende.     Jje  feurbe  ys  bat  reyn  ys  yseye  arered  up  of  be 

yset  apon  opere  gates  ;    nobeles   hyt   ys   nojt  clerlych  hulles,  and  anon  yspronge  about  in  be  feeldes. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Language.  The  commencement  of  literary  English  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  from  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  his  contemporary,  Gower.  The 
language  and  hterature  which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  are  dialectic  in  character, 
as  there  was  thus  far  no  generally  recognized  standard  of  speech,  and  consequently  no 
national  literature.  Having  reached  this  important  pomt,  the  rise  of  the  Queen's  English, 
it  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  notice  minutely  the  precise  condition  of  the 
language  used  by  Chaucer. 

Born  in  London  (c.  1340),  Chaucer  wrote  in  the  East  Midland  dialect.  This  dialect, 
formed  by  the  blending  of  Anglian  and  Danish  terms  and  constructions,  had  gradually 
extended  farther  and  farther  southward,  until  it  eventually  supplanted  the  original  Southern 
speech.  Its  complete  ascendency  was  not,  however,  established  till  long  after  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  His  English,  like  that  of  the  present  day,  is  an  uninflected  or  analytic  language, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  language  of  his  predecessors,  and  still  more  from  that 
oldest  form  of  English,  known  as  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  originally  inflected  or  synthetic, 
that  is  to  say,  it  expressed  grammatical  relation  by  changes  in  the  foi-ms  of  words,  instead 
of  employing  auxiliary  words.  The  additions  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  Language 
from  the  Norman-French  formed  no  inconsiderable  element  in  the  written  language  when 
Chaucer  wrote.  He  has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  English  Language  by  an  un- 
aecessarily  large  admixture  of  Norman-French  terms,  but  in  reality  he,  with  few  exceptions, 
employed  only  such  terms  as  were  in  use  in  the  spoken  language,  giving  them  the  stamp 
:>{  his  authority  and  thus  making  them  current  coin  of  the  literary  realm.  Of  the 
l^rench  words  found  in  his  writings,  few  more   than  one  hundred  have   become  obsolete. 

With  the  Canterbury  Tales  begins  the  modem  period  of  English  Literature.  We 
have  seen  how  Chaucer  found  the  language,  the  following  outline  of  his  grammatical 
forms  will  show  how  he  used  it,  and  how  he  left  it:* 

I.  N(mnB. — 1.  The  nominative  plural,  for  the  most  part,  terminated  in  .es — 

And  with  his  stremes  dryeth  in  the  greves 

The  silver  dropes  hongyng  on  the  leev'es.        Knight's  Tale,  637,  638. 


Mainly  condensed  from  Dr.  Morris's  Introduction  to  Chaucer s  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale,  Sfc.  (Clarendon  Press,  1875). 
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In  the  oldest  English  there  were  several  plural  endings,  -as.  -an,  -n,  -a,  -o.  After  the  Norman  Con- 
quest these  were  reduced  (1)  to  -es,  -en,  -e ;  (2)  to  -es,  -en;  and  finally  the  suffix  -e«  or  -s  became  the 
ordinary  plural  ending. 

Thus  -as  was  originally  only  the  plural  sign  of  one  declension  of  masculine  nouns,  as,  fisc,  fish,  pi.  fiieeu.* 

-s  is  added  (I)  to  nouns  torrainating  in  a  liquid  or  dental,  as  palmers,  pilgrims,  naciouna,  ius.;  (2)  to 
short  words  of  one  syllable. 

Some  few  nouns  (originally  forming  the  plural  iu  -an)  have  -en,  -n,  as  asschen  (=  iwhes),  assen  (^  assee), 
eyen,  yen  (:=  eyes),  fleen  (=  fleas),  &c. 

Brethren,  daughtren,  sistren  (or  sustren),  children,  fon,  foen  (^^foes)  also  occur. 

Deer,  folk,  good,  hors.  treet,  scheep,  sum.  thing,  yer,  yeer,  are  unchanged  in  the  plural. 

2.  The  genitive  case  singular  ends  in  -es,  as : 

Ful  worthi  was  he  in  his  lordis  werre.        Prol.,  47. 

3.  The  dative  case  singular  occasionally  occurs  and  terminates  in  -e,  as  bedde,  holte,  Ac. 

4.  The  genitive  plural  is  much  the  same  as  in  Modern  English :  as,  foxes  tales,  metines  wittes,  &c. 
In  Chaucer's  time,  and  even   later,  we  find  (1)  an  inflectional  -e  to  mark  the  plural  number;   (2)  an 

inflexional  e  for  the  definite  adjective — that  is,  when  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun  or  a  possessive 

"  '       ■  ■  Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  smeet'c  breethe 

Enspired  hath  in  every  holte  and  heethe 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yong'e  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  half'e  cours  ironne.     Prol.,  5-9. 

II.  Adjectives. — As  in  Modern  German  adjectives  have  two  forms — definite  and  indefinite.  The  definite 
form  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  a  demonstrative  adjective,  or  a  possessive  pronoun,  terminates  in  -e 
in  all  cases  of  the  singular,  as  "  The  yonge  sonne,"  "  his  halfe  cours,"  &c.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable 
nearly  always  omit  the  final  -e.  The  vocative  case  of  the  adjective  takes  this  -e;  as  "  Leeve  mother,"  and 
"strange  God,"  &c.  The  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  -er  {-re)  to  the  positive  ;  and  the  superlative 
degree  terminates  in  -este  (-est) :  nest  (or  next),  and  hext  (=  highest;  are  abbreviated  forms.  The  plural 
of  adjectives  is  denoted  by  a  final  -e,  as : 

And  smalc  fowles  maken  melodie.         Prol.,  9. 

Chaucer  has  instances  of  the  Norman-French  plural  -s  in  such  phrases  as  cosins  germains,  places  de- 
litables. 

In  Middle  English  the  adjective  of  Romance  origin  frequently  took  a  plural  termination  (-eg,  -«)  when 
placed  after  its  substantive. 

III.  The  old  plural  of  the  definite  article  tho  (A.S.  tha)  is  still  used,  but  the  uninflected  the  is  more 
common.  Chaucer  never  uses  that,  except  as  a  demonstrative  adjective,  as  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
language.     The  pronouns  are  ; 


Sing. 
NOM.  I,  ich,  ik. 
Gen.  Min  (myn)  mi  (my), 
©AT.  &  Aoo.  Me. 

Plur. 
We. 

Our,  aurt. 
Us. 

Sing. 
Thou,  thow. 
Thin  (thyn), 
The,  thee. 

thi 

(thy). 

Plur. 
Ye. 

Your,  youre. 
Yow,  you. 

NoM.  He. 
Gen.  His. 
DAT.  &  Aco.  Him. 

Sing. 
She. 

Hire,  hir. 
Hir,  hire,  here. 

Hit,  it. 
His. 
Hit,  it. 

PL 
Thei,  they 
Here  (here 
Hem. 

hir). 

Verbs.— \.  The  indicative  mood  is  thus  inflected- 

- 

Preieni. 
I  Imx.                      We     -\ 
Thou  Im-est.            Ye      >  lov-en, 
He  lov-eth.               They  ) 

lov-e 

I  lov-ede 
Thou  lovedeit. 
He  lov-ede. 

Past. 
We    ^ 

Ye 
They  J 

lov-eden,  lov-edt. 

2.  The  infinitive  mood  ends  in  -en  or  -e,  speken,  speke.  The  -n  was  dropped  at  an  early  period,  in 
the  Southern  English  dialect  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  -e  is  preferred  to  -en. 

V.  Participles. — 1.  The  present  participle  usually  ends  in  -yng.  The  A.S.  sufiix  -ende  is  used  by  Gower ; 
but  in  the  Soutliem  dialect  of  Early  English  we  find  -inde  (Northern  -ande,  -and,  East  Midland  -end,  -and), 
which  has  evidently  given  rise  to  -inge,  of  which  -yng  is  a  shorter  form. 

*  When  -as  became  -es,  it  still  remained,  for  the  most  part,  a  distinct  syllable,  as  in  the  above  passage 
from  Chaucer.     Traces  of  this  form  we  have  in  Elizabethan  writers : 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  heaven's  beams. 

With  nightea  stars  thick  powder'd  everywhere.        Sackville:  Induction. 
To  show  his  teeth  aa  white  as  whales  bone.        Shaketp.  .-  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  r,  %, 
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2.  The  past  participle  of  weak  verba  terminates  in  -ed.  -d,  and  occasionally  in  -ei,  -t ;  those  of  strong 
verbs  in  -en,  -e.  The  prefix  y-  or  i-  (A.-S.  ge-)  occurs  frequently  before  the  past  participle,  as  ironne 
(=nui),  ifalh  (==  fallen). 

Under  the  guiding  influence  of  Chaucer  the  language  of  England  at  once  advanced 
to  that  preeminence  which  it  maintains  among  the  languages  of  Europe.  Its  vocabulary, 
hitherto  uni-egulated  and  fluctuating,  was  now  reduced  to  order;  one  form  of  speech  con- 
stituted the  standard  of  hterary  composition,  and  the  age  of  English  literature  had  faii-ly 
begun.  Chaucer,  in  his  poems,  entirely  discarded  alliteration,  the  chief  metrical  characteristic 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  poems  written  before  his  time,  and  adopted  rime,*  and 
by  his  influence  riming  verse  was  firmly  established  as  an  essential  element  in  our 
poetry.  In  the  North  and  West  of  England  alliteration  was  employed  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Canterbury  Tales  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in 
heroic  couplets,  or  hnes  containing  five  accents.  In  this  metre  we  have  ten  syllables,  but 
we  often  find  eleven,  and  occasionally  nine.  Final  -es  is  a  distinct  syllable  in  the  genitive 
singular  and  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and  also  in  adverbs. 

The  -ed  of  past  participles  is  generally  sounded. 

In  the  past  tense  of  weak  verbs  ending  in  -de  or  -te,  the  final  e  is  sounded. 

Final  e  is  generally  sounded,  except  in  the  personal  pronouns,  in  many  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  and  in  words  of   Romance  origin. 

The  pronunciation  of  Anglo-Saxon  probably  resembled  that  of  Latin,  placing  the 
stress  of  the  voice  (or  accent)  upon  the  root,  and  not  upon  the  inflected  syllables. 

"  The  vocabulary  of  the  French  language  is  derived,  to  a  great  extent,  from  Latin  words  deprived 
of  their  terminal  inflections.  The  French  adjectives  mortal  and  fatal  are  formed  from  the  Latin  mortalis 
and  fatalis,  by  dropping  the  inflected  syllable ;  the  French  nouns  nation  and  condition,  from  the  Latin 
[accusatives  nafionem,  conditionem']  by  rejecting  the  em  final.  In  most  cases  the  last  syllable  retained  in 
the  French  derivatives  was  prosodically  long  in  the  Latin  original;  and  either  because  it  was  also  accented 
or  because  the  slight  accent  which  is  perceivable  in  the  French  articulation  represents  temporal  length, 
the  stress  of  the  voice  was  laid  on  the  final  syllable  of  all  these  words.  When  we  borrowed  such  words 
from  the  French,  we  took  them  with  their  native  accentuation;  and  as  accent  is  much  stronger  in  English 
than  in  French,  the  final  syllable  was  doubtless  more  forcibly  enunciated  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
language."  f 

Tlie  French  accentuation  even  aff'ected  pure  English  words.  Thus  we  find  wisli'che 
for  wi'sliche,  begynnyng',  endyng',  &c.,  and  Chaucer  rhymes  gladnes'se  with  distres'se.  As 
pronounced  in  Chaucer's  time,  the  letters  had  probably  the  following  values :  a  =  ah,  as  in 
Jhther ;  c  =  k  before  a,  o,  u,  or  any  consonant,  and  ^  s  before  e,  i,  ox  y ;  e  (long)  as  e  in  there ; 
e  (short)  as  in  German  gute ;  g,  hard  in  all  non-French  words,  and^_;'  before  e  or  i  in  words 
of  French  origin ;  i  (long)  =  the  lengthened  sound  of  i  in  still ;  i  (short),  as  in  pin ;  s 
was  never  ^s^  or  zh  as  at  present;  sch^^^sh  in  shall ;  u  (long)  had  the  sound  of  French 
tt;  «.  (short)  German  il ;   y  (vowel)  had  the  same  sound  as  i;   y  (consonant)  as  at  present. 

From  Chaucer's  Pardoner's  Tale  (written  c.  1390) : 

Now  for  the  love  of  Crist  t)at  for  us  dyde,  And  as  >ey  sat[te],  bar  herd  a  belle  clinke 

Levith  goure  othis,  bo^e  gret  and  smale.  Bifom  a  corps,  was  caried  to  l>e  grave; 

But,  sires,  now  wol  I  telle  forb  my  tale.  That  oon  of  hem  gan  calle  unto  his  knave. 

These  riottoures  bre,  of  which  I  gou  telle,  "  Go  bet,"  quob  he,  "  and  axe  redDy, 

Longe  erst  ban  prime  rong  of  eny  belle,  AMiat  corps  is  bat,  [bat]  passes  her  forbby; 

Were  set  hem  in  a  tavern  for  to  dr}-nke ;  And  loke  bou  report  his  name  wel." 

•  There  are  a  few   lines  on  the  death  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror    in  the  A.S.  Chronicle   written    in    rime 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Robert  de  Brunne,  Hampole,  and  others,  also  wrote  in  rime. 
f  Marsh:   Zeetures  on  the  English  Language,  lect.  v. 
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Chaucer  was  closely  followed  by  his  friend  John  Gower,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  the 
"  Moral  Gower."  Gower  was  born  in  1 325,  was  a  student  of  Morton  College,  Oxford,  and 
died  in  1408.  In  his  youth  he  wrote  in  French  {Speculum  Meditantis)  and  in  Latin 
{Vox  Clamaniis),  but  when  old  he  wrote  in  English,  ditl'ering  little  from  that  of  Robert  de 
Brunne,  his  Confessio  Amantis.*  His  fame  rests  principally  upon  the  accuracy  and 
precision  of  his  rhyme  and  vocabulary,  which  contributed  greatly  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  language.  In  literary  merit  he  was  far  inferior  to  his  great  contemporary,  Chaucer. 
In  his  grammar  he  closely  resembles  him,  except  that  he  clips  the  preKx  -y  or  -i  to  the 
past  participle,  and  tries  to  keep  alive  the  present  participial  ending  -aTid,  Chaucer  preferring 
the  corrupt  ending  -ing,  first  seen  in  Layamon.  The  Confessio  Amantis,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken,  was  written  in  1393. 


Thei  knelen  alle,  and  wit>  o  vols, 
The  king  t>ei  |)onken  of  bis  chois ; 
And  after  l>at  i>ei  up  arise 
And  gon  aside  and  hem  avise ; 
And  ate  laste  t>ei  acorde 
(Wherof  her  tale  to  recorde 


To  what  issue  bei  be  falle). 
A  knyht  schal  speke  for  hem  alle. 
He  knelet>  doun  unto  be  king 
And  seib  bat  bei  upon  bis  bing. 
Or  for  to  winne  or  for  to  lese, 
Ben  alle  a\ised  for  to  chese.  f 


During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  fifteenth  century  English  Literature  declined :  the 
original  and  creative  power  of  the  English  mind  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  much  oi 
the  literature  of  this  period  consists  of  mere  translations  or  imitations  of  older  models.  The 
names  of  some  seventy  poets  have  come  down  to  us  as  having  written  during  this  dreary 
period ;  of  these  the  best  known  and  the  most  deserving  of  commendation  are  Occleve, 
Lydgate,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  Harry  the  Minstrel  The  prose-writers  during  this 
period  are  few  in  number,  and  are  principally  theological.  The  most  notable  are  Bishop 
Pecock  (1395-1460),  author  of  The  Repressor  of  over  Tnuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergy, 
written  about  1449,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  compiler  of  La  Morte  Darthur,  1409-70. 
John  Lydgate  (1373-14G0)  was  ordained  a  sub-deacon  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  in  1389,  deacon  in  1393,  and  priest  in  1397.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
poems — The  Storie  of  Thebes,  The  Falls  of  Princes  (from  Boccaccio),  and  The  Troy  Book — 
besides  numerous  minor  works.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  great  ease  and  fluency  of  his 
language.  The  following  extract  from  his  London  Lickpeny  is  printed  here  from  the 
Harl.  MS.  367 : 


To  London  once  my  stepp[e]s  I  bent, 
Where  trouth  in  no  wyse  should  be  faynt, 

To-westmynster-ward  I  forthwith  went, 
To  a  man  of  law  to  make  complaynt ; 
I  sayd,  "  for  marys  love,  that  holy  saynti 

Pyty  the  poore  that  wolde  proceede ; " 

But  for  lack  of  mony  I  cold  not  spede. 


And  as  I  thrust  the  press  amonge, 

By  froward  chaunce  my  hood  was  gone, 

Yet  for  all  that  I  stayd  not  longe, 
Tyll  to  the  kynges  bench  I  was  come. 
Before  the  Judge  I  kneled  anon, 

And  prayd  liym  for  god's  sake  to  take  heede; 

But  for  lack  of  mony  I  myghte  not  speede. 


From  Bishop  Pecock's  Repressor,  pt.  L,  ch.  xix.J 


Also,  bou  schalt  not  fynde  expresseli  in  holi  scripture 
bat  be  newe  testament  schulde  be  write  in  englisch  tunge 
to  lay-men,  or  in  latyn  tunge  to  clerkis  ;  neiber  bat  be  oold 
testament  schulde  be  write  in  englisch  tunge  to  lay-men, 
or  in  latyn  tunge  to  clerkis ;  and  yit  ech  of  be'se  gouer- 
nauncies  bou  wolte  holde  to  be  leeful,  and  to  be  a  meritorie 


vertuose  moral  deede  for  to  berbi  deserue  grace  and  glorie, 
and  to  be  be  seruice  of  god,  and  berfore  to  be  be  lawe  of 
god ;  siben  bi  no  deede  a  man  hab  merit,  saue  bi  a  deede 
which  is  be  seruice  and  be  lawe  of  god ;  and  ech  moral 
vertu  is  be  lawe  of  god,  as  it  is  proued  weel  In  obere  place 
of  my  writingis. 


*  Printed  by  Caxton  in  1483,  by  Berthelet  in  1532,  and  edited  by  Pauli  in  1807. 

t  From  bk.  v.,  Harl.  MS.  38G9. 

t  Edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  in  1860  by  the  Eev.  C.  C.  Eabington,  B.D. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  Norfolk  dialect  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
give  here  a  letter  written  by  Sir  John  Fastolf  to  Sir  Thomas  Howys  and  William 
Barber :  * 

To  my  rygM  trusty  freende,  Sir  Thomas  Howys,  Parson  of  hym  how  neere  it  may  be  sold ;  for  yfif  tlie  wydow  woUe 

Castillcombe,  beyng  at  Castre,  and  William  Barber,  in  sylle  it  after  xiiij.  yeer  or  xv.  yeer  that  it  may  be  leten, 

haste,  at  Castre  In,  by  Yermuth  [Yarmouth].  sendyth  me  utterly  word,  for  I  woUe  not  melle  of  it  ellys 

Ryght  trusty  and  wellbelovyd  freende,— I   grete  you  *''^"^  avysed.     And  send  ye  me  word  how  mech  more  yu 

weU.     And  as  for  Hygham  place  to  be  sold,  as  ye  avysen  '"^'^^^  ?"  ^  ^toon  shall  I  syle  my  wolle,  and  how  [much  ?] 

one  to  bye  it  at  the  some  of  C.  mark  or  wythynne,  and  anothyr  chapman  wole  gife  me  for  the  pl-ace  when  I  hafe 

reserve  yn  the  said  payment  myne  oune  dewtee,  and  pay  bought  it ;  but  after  xiiij.  yeer  I  wold  by  the  place. 

the  remenant  in  wolle  to  the  said  Hygham  credytes  as  Wretyn  at  London,  the  xv.  day  of  October  anno  xxix. 

your   lettre   makyth  mencion  ;    I    hafe   understand   that  regni  Regis  Henrici  VI.  [1450]. 

William  Jenney  shall  be  her  tbys  wek,  and  I  shall  veele  J.  Fastolf. 

In  1477  the  art  of  Printing  was  introduced  into  England  by  William  Caxton 
(1422  - 1491),  who  established  his  press  in  the  almonry  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  art  at  first  acted  as  a  disturbing  element  upon  the  language,  and  tended  to 
augment  the  existing  disorder,  but  in  the  end  it  essentiallj'  promoted  orthoepical 
and  orthographical  consistency,  uniformity  of  speech,  and  elegance  in  literary  compo- 
sition. 

Caxton  had  passed  many  years  of  his  life  abroad,  and  the  early  productions  of  his 
press  were,  for  the  most  part,  translations  from  the  French.  As  a  consequence,  his  style  is 
pervaded  by  Gallicisms,  both  in  vocabulary  and  in  structure,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
French  words  and  idioms  was  introduced  by  him.  Moreover,  Caxton  (as  indeed  every 
printer),  having  no  uniform  standard  of  orthography,  reduced  the  orthography  of  the 
authors  printed  by  him  to  an  arbitrary  standard  of  his  own  devising,  and  thus  the  sanction 
of  authority  being  given  to  numerous  anomalies  and  diversities  of  spelling,  considerable 
confusion  and  discrepancy  resulted.  But  though  at  first  the  cause  of  this  confusion,  the 
art  of  printing,  when  once  its  real  character  and  importance  were  clearly  apprehended, 
exercised  the  most  potent  effect  upon  our  tongue  by  dispelling  the  prevailing  rudeness,  by 
facilitating  elegance  and  harmony  of  style,  and  by  promoting  uniformity  and  regularity  of 
speech.  The  multiplication  of  books  and  readers  tended  to  assimilate  the  various  dialects 
to  the  Southern,  or  the  speech  of  the  capital  and  of  the  southern  counties,  and  the  dialect  of 
books  superseded  local  forms  and  provincial  usages,  except  amongst  the  uneducated 
classes. 

In  Caxton's  first  work  we  see  the  loss  of  the  old  Southern  inflections  of  the  verb; 
and  we  find  Ormin's  their,  them,  and  that  (iste)  well  established,  instead  of  the  Southern  her, 
hem,  and  thilk  employed  by  Pecock.  Plural  adjectives  no  longer  end  in  -s :  thus  we  have 
strange  habitations  in  the  first  page  of  the  Recuyeil  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye.  The  old 
form  that  oon  .  .  .  that  other  (in  Latin  alter  .  .  .  alter)  comes  once  more.  In  the  Gatne 
of  the  Chesse,  published  in  1474,  we  find  ner  for  the  Latin  neqiie,  an  odd  mixture  of  the 
Southern  ne  with  the  North- Western  corruption  nor.  The  hard  g  is  seen  once  more,  as 
in  agayn,  driving  out  the  usurper  y.  ■]- 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty-two  folio  volumes  printed  by  Caxton,  which  he  had  himself 
translated  from  French,  Dutch,  or  Latin  originals.  Between  1523  and  1525  Lord  Bemers 
(1464-1532)  translated  Froissart's  Chronicles.  Of  this  work  Mr.  Marsh  says :  "  This  transla- 
tion is  doubtless  the  best  English  prose  style  which  had  yet  appeared,  and,  as  a  specimen 

*  From  Paston  Letters,  ed.  James  A.  Gairdner  (Arier's  Rejirints),  1872,  i.,  154,  155. 
t  Kington  Olipkant .   Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  285. 
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of  picturesque  narrative,  it  is  excelled  by  no  production  of  later  periods."* 
is  from  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Cre^-y,  ch.  cxxx. : 


The  extract 


fronchinens  eyen,  and  in  the  englysshmens  backes. 
Whau  tlie  genoways  were  assembled  toguyder  and  be- 
ganno  to  aproche,  they  made  a  groat  leape  and  erye  to 
abassho  theiiglysslunon,  but  they  stode  styll  and 
styrrde  nat  for  all  that. 


Also  the  same  season  there  fell  a  great  rayne  and  a 
clyps,  with  a  terryblo  thunder ;  and  before  the  rayne, 
there  came  tieying  ouer  to  the  batayls  a  great  uombre 
of  Crowes,  for  feare  of  the  tempest  commynge.  Tliau 
anone  the  eyre  begaune  to  waxe  elere,  and  the  sonne  to 
shyne  fayre  and  bright :  this  which  was  right  in  the 

The  next  important  production  of  this  era — one  which  has  exerted  a  more  decided 
influence  upon  the  English  tongue  than  any  other  native  work  between  the  eras  of  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare — is  William  Tyndale's  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  first  printed  in  1525. 
Tyndale  was  bom  about  1477,  and  was  burnt  for  heresy  at  Antwerp  in  October,  1536.  His 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  our  language,  and  the 
present  Authorised  Version  owes  very  much  to  it.  We  give  here  his  translation  of 
Matthew  v.  16-19: 


16.  Se  that  youre  light  so  shyne  before  men,  that 
they  maye  see  youre  good  workes,  and  glorify  youre 
father  which  is  in  heven. 

17.  Te  sliall  not  thynke  that  I  am  come  to  disanuU 
the  lawe,  or  the  prophets ;  -no  I  am  nott  come  to  dis- 
annull  them,  but  to  fulfyll  them. 

18.  For  truely  I  say  vnto  yon,  till  heven  and  erth 


perisshe,  one  iott,  or  one  tytle,  shall  not  scape  tyll  all 
be  fuiaied. 

19.  Whosoever  breikethnuftif  these  lest  comaunde- 
mentes,  and  shall  teache  men  so,  he  shalbe  called  the 
leest  in  the  kyngdome  off  heven  ;  but  whosoever  shall 
observe,  and  teache  tliem,  that  persone  shalbe  called 
greate  in  the  kyngdome  of  heven. 


Tyndale's  great  opponent,  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  born  in  London  in  1480 ;  educated 
at  Oxford,  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  October  25,  1529,  and  beheaded,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  July  6,  1535.  His  most  famous  work  was  his  Utopia,  written  in  Latin, 
and  printed  in  1516.  In  the  following  extract  f  he  charges  Tyndale  with  not  observing 
aright  the  distinction  between  no  and  nay ;  but,  curiously  enough,  he  misstates  his  own  rule. 


I  woulde  not  here  note  by  the  way,  that  Tyndal 
here  translateth  no  for  nay,  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  and 
mistaking  of  the  englishe  worde :  sauing  that  ye 
shonlde  see  that  he  whych  in  two  so  plain  englishe 
wordes,  and  so  commen  as  is  naye  and  no,  can  not  tell 
when  he  should  take  the  tone,  and  when  the  tother,  is 
not  for  translating  into  englishe,  a  man  very  mete. 
For  the  vse  of  those  two  wordes  iu  auuswerring  to  a 
question  is  this,  No  J  aunswereth  the  question  framed 
by  the  affirmatiue.  As  for  ensample,  if  a  manne  should 
aske  Tindall  hymselfe  :  "  ys  an  heretike  mete  to  trans- 
late holy  scripture  into  englishe  ?  "  Lo,  to  thys  ques- 
tion, if  he  will  aunswere  trew  englishe,  he  muste 
aunswere  nay  and  not  no.  But  and  if  this  question 
be  asked  hym  thus,  lo  :  "  Is  not  an  lieretyque  mete  to 
translate  holy  scripture  into  english  ?  "  To  this  ques- 
tion,  lo,   if   he   wil  aunswer    true   english,   he   must 


aunswere  no  and  not  nay.  And  a  lyke  difference  is 
there  betweene  these  two  adverbes,  ye  and  yes.  For  if 
the  questeiou  bee  framed  vnto  Tindall  by  thaffirniatine 
in  thys  fashion  :  ''  If  an  heretique  falsely  translate  the 
newe  testament  into  englishe,  to  make  hys  false 
heresyes  seeme  the  worde  of  Godde,  be  hys  bookes 
worthy  to  be  burned  ?  "  To  this  question  asked  in 
thys  wyse,  yff  he  wil  aunswere  true  englishe,  he  must 
aunswere  ye  and  not  yes.  But  nowe  if  the  question  be 
asked  hym  thus,  lo,  by  the  negatiue :  "If  an  heretike 
falsely  translate  the  newe  testament  in-to  englishe,  to 
make  hys  false  heresyes  seme  the  word  of  God,  be  not 
his  bokes  well  worthy  to  bo  burned  ?  "  To  thys  ques- 
tion in  thys  fashion  framed,  if  he  wyll  aunswere  trew 
englyshe,  he  maye  not  aunswere  ye,  but  he  must  aunswere 
yes,  and  say,  "  Yes,  mary,  be  they,  bothe  the  translaeion 
and  the  translatour,  and  al  that  wyll  holde  wyth  them." 


Sir  Thomas  Wiat  (or  Wyatt) ,§  called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  was 
bom  in  1503,  and  died  in  1542.  In  his  songs  he  imitated  Surrey,  but  he  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  writer  of  English  Satires,  of  which  three  have  been  preserved.  || 

*  student's  Manual  of  the  English  Langnage  (ed.  Smith),  lect.  v.,  p.  84. 

f  From  The  Cmfutacion  of  Tyndales  aunsrvere,  made  anno  1532,  bk.  iii.,  Wuriis  p.  448. 

{  Bead  nay ;  but  the  mistake  is  Mora's  own. 

j  The  spelling  Wiat  is  that  which  appears  in  the  poet's  antogpph. 

I  Printed  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat  in  ^eoimem  of  JEhiglish  Literature,  pp.   222-232. 
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The  next  author  from  whom  we  quote  is  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He 
was  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1491,  and  was  burnt  with  Bishop  Ridley  at  Oxford,  October 
16,  1555.  His  sermons  were  very  popular,  the  most  notable  of  all  being  that  known  as 
the  Sermon  on  tlie  Floiighers,  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  January  IS,  1548—9.* 

And  wel  may  the  preacher  and  the  ploughman  be  diuersitie  of  workes  and  varietie  of   offices  yat  they 

ykened  together.    Fyrste  for  their  labour  of  all  oeasons  haue  to  do.     For  as  the  ploughman  firste  setteth  furth 

of  the  yere.     for  there  is  no  tyme   of   the  yere,  in  hys  plough  and  then  tilleth  hys  laude  and  breaketh  it 

whiche  the  ploughman  hath  not  some  speciaU  worke  in  furroughes,  and  sometime  ridgeth   it  vp  agayne. 

to  do,  as  in  my  countrey  in  Leicestre  Shire,  the  ploughe  And  at  an  otlier  tyme  harroweth  it,  and  clotteth  it, 

man  hath  a  tyme  to  set  furth  and  to  affaie  hys  plough,  and  sometyme  doungeth  it,  and  hedgeth  it,  diggeth  it, 

and  other  tymes  for  other  necessarie  workes  to  be  done.  and  weedeth  it,  pourgeth  and  maketh  it  cleane.     So 

And  then  they  also  maye  be  likenede  together,  for  the  the  prelate,  the  preacher  hath  mani  diuers  offices  to  do. 

Nicholas  Udall  was  born  in  Hampshire  about  1504,  and  died  at  Westminster  in  1556, 
having  been  master  of  Westminster  School  in  that  and  the  preceding  year.  He  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  and 
also  assisted  in  translating  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  but  he  is  chiefly 
noted  for  his  comedy  of  Roister  Doister,  the  earliest  Enghsh  play  extant,  written  before 
1553.     It  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  comedy. 

Thomas  Sackville,  first  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset  (1536-1608),  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  otherwise  caUed  Ferrex  and  Porrex. 
He  also  planned  The  Mirrou/r  for  Magistrates,  a  collection  of  narratives  by  several 
poets  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  great  men  in  Enghsh  history,  and  contributed  to  it  "  The 
Induction,"  or  poetical  preface,  and  "  The  Complaint  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

In  1545  appeared  the  Toxophilus  of  Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568),  tutor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Latin  Secretary  to  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  successively.  His 
greatest  work  is  The  Schoolmaster,  pubHshed  posthumously  by  his  widow  in  1570,  and 
again  in  1571. 

The  chief  and  best  work  of  George  Gascoigne  (1525-1577)  is  the  Steel  Glas,  written  in 
1576.  The  Steel  Glas  is,  in  fact,  a  mirror,  in  which  the  poet  sees  a  reflection  of  various 
estates  of  men,  whom  he  describes  with  severe  exactness  and  some  fine  satuical  touches. 

In  Spenser's  (c.  1550-1598)  Faery  Qweene,  we  seem  to  be  transported  back  to  archaic 
times.  He  had  an  afiinity  for  those  olden  turns  of  expression,  those  inflections,  which 
were  dying  out,  and  which  give  the  Faery  Queene  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  having 
been  written  in  an  obsolete  dialect.  Without  any  intention  of  writing  in  obsolete  English, 
he  looked  always  backwards,  never  forwards,  in  his  choice  of  words  and  phrases.  But 
his  use  of  archaisms  degenerated  into  affectation,  so  that  even  men  of  his  own  age  thought 
his  style  too  antique.     Daniel  f  says  of  him : 

"  Let  other  men  sing  of  knights  and  palladines 
In  aged  accents  and  untimely  words." 

He  reverted  to  the  old  system  of  alliteration,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
fond.  His  stanza  is  said  to  be  a  modification  of  the  ottava  rima  of  Ariosto.  To  illus- 
trate the  archaisms' of  the  Faery  Queene,  the  following  examples  will  sufiice: 

In  constructions,  the  impersonal  verb  is  used  without  the  usual  pronoun  before  it :  sits  not  = 
"  it  sits  not,"  seemed  = "  it  seemed,"  and  the  like,  occur  very  frequently :  or  again,  the  use  of  the 
double  negative,  ne  can  no  man :  or  should  for  "  would  have "  as  should  heare  for  "  would  have 
borne."    As  to  forms  or  inflexions,  we  may  notice  among  parts  of  verbs  the  past  participle  ydrad^dreaded, 

*  From  Arber'i  MeprinU,  1868,  p.  19.  f  Sonnet  cju. 
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ycladd  =  clad,  troden  =  trodden,  woxen,  past  participle  of  "  to  wax ; "  the  preterite  lad  =  led  ;  wot,  preterite  of 
"to  wee(>;  "  raft  oi  "  to  reave  "  ::=  to  bereave;  ca7i  =  gau  ^  began ;  raujrW  =  reached ;  6ra8<  =  burst.  Again, 
we  find  bene,  been,  for  the  modern  "are;"  mote  ^  might ;  and  a  variety  of  similar  forms.  Trenchnnd, 
glitterand,  are  present  participles.     There  are  also  old  plurals  of  nouns,  as  foen  =  foes,  eyne  or  cxjen  =  eyes.* 

The  Faery  Queene  affords  instances  of  a  large  number  of  words  in  process  of  tran- 
sition or  assimilation  from  the  French  into  our  own  tongue.  Thus  in  the  edition  of  1590 
occurs /erse,  in  \5QQ  fierce ;  perse,  persaunt  are  nearer  the  French  origin  i\\M\  pierce, piercing ; 
richesse,  noblesse,  humblesse,  are  words  not  yet  digested  by  our  language ;  renvcrst,  esloyne, 
covetise,  pourtrahed,  journal  (for  "  daily "),  are  all  French  forms ;  insupportable,  envy, 
spirituall,  the  tigre  crud,  are  all  in  pronunciation  nearer  the  French  than  the  English. 

There  are  also  numerous  Latinisms  and  imitations  from  the  Italian  throughout  the 
poem.  Spenser's  other  poetical  works  are  The  Shepheard's  Calender  (1579),  Astrophel  (1586), 
Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again  (1592),  Mother  HMard's  Tale  (1590),  Epithalamiwm 
(1594),    &c.;    and  in  prose  the   View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland  (1598). 

Behold  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand,  There  this  fairo  virgin  weario  of  her  way 

To  which  I  nieaue  my  wearie  course  to  bend;  Must  lauded  be,  now  at  her  journeyes  end: 

Vere  the  maine  shete,  and  beare  up  with  the  land,  Tliere  eke  ray  feeble  barke  a  while  may  stay, 

The  which  afore  is  fairely  to  be  kend,  Till  merry  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 
And  seemeth  safe  from  storms,  that  may  offend:  Faery  Queetie,  I.  xii.  1. 

With  the  above  quotation  this  sketch  of  the  English  Language  naturally  closes.  After 
some  five  centuries  of  struggle  and  vicissitude  a  standard  literary  language  had  at  last  been 
formed.  Ever  growing,  ever  spreading,  taking  in  its  vocabulary  words  from  every  source 
changing,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  the  English  Language,  with  its  magnificent  store, 
of  literature,  has  become  the  language  of  hundreds  of  millions.  And  yet  it  is  comparatively 
neglected ;  only  of  late  years  has  the  attention  which  it  deserves  been  paid  to  it.  English 
has  been  passed  over,  and  been  considered  useless  or  undeserving  of  being  taught  in  our 
schools,  while  all  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Classical  Languages. 

"  It  is  quite  certain  "  (says  Professor  Skeat)  "  that  the  reason  why  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  so  strangely 
neglected  among  us  is  simply  that  it  has  never  had  a  trial,  nor  has  ever  had  even  the  chance  of  a  trial. 
The  most  extraordinary  misconception  concerning  it,  and  even  prejudices  against  it.  are  so  widely  prevalent 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  tlie  tendency  to  set  aside  and  ignore  it.  Hence  the  curious  result  that,  while  it 
does  not  flourish  in  its  native  home,  we  find  German  periodicals  in  existence  which  are  mainly  devoted  to 
it,  while  I  am  informed  that  in  America  the  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  are  to  be  counted,  not  as  here  by 
tens,  but  by  hundreds.  Whilst  we  English  are  proud  of  our  country,  of  our  history,  of  our  conquests,  of 
our  empire,  we  have  for  centuries  looked  dowu  upon  the  main  stock  of  our  own  noble  language  as  if  that, 
at  any  rate,  is  insignificant.  Or,  if  we  acknowledge  the  beauty  and  force  of  our  language,  we  are  seldom 
led  on  duly  to  consider  its  history.  A  moment's  reflection  will  tell  us  that  the  historical  method  of  study 
is  the  only  rational  one;  and  yet  we  are  accustomed — which  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all — to  treat  one  part 
of  our  language  historically,  and  not  the  other.  If  a  word  come  to  us  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  we  are 
expected,  as  scholars,  to  explain  it ;  but  as  to  the  words  that  come  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the 
Old  French,  it  is  usual  to  treat  them  as  being  either,  on  the  one  hand,  beneath  notice,  or  as  being,  on 
the  other  hand,  inscrutable.  The  fault  lies  simply  in  the  establishment  of  a  customary  and  short-sighted 
prejudice  that  has  shut  out  English  from  its  proper  place  in  the  school-boy's  course  of  study.  Boys  are 
taught  how  to  use  Latin  and  Greek  dictionaries,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  see  an  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary; 
nor,  if  they  saw  one,  could  they  find  their  place  in  it  without  help.  To  learn  all  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  comes  to  most  boys  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  Ijut  to  learn  the  three  or  four  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  letters 
which  present  a  trifling  difficulty  by  their  unusual  forms,  is  often  regarded  as  involving  some  severe 
effort."  t 


♦  See  G.  W.  Kitchin,  Spenser,  Ftiery  Qiieeiie,  bk.  i.  (Clarendon  Press,  1873),  Introd.,  p.  xvii. 

t  Inaugural  Lecture  as  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  October  21,  1878. 
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ENGLISH    LEXICOGRAPHY. 

The  first  English-Latin  Dictionary  was  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  sive  Clericant'tn, 
compiled  by  Geoffrey,  a  Norfolk  grammarian.  It  exists  in  several  manuscripts,  dating  from 
about  the  year  1440.  It  was  printed  by  Pynson  in  1499,  by  Julian  Notary  in  1508,  and  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1510, 1512, 1516,  and  1528.  In  1843  the  first  part  was  reprinted  by  tht^ 
Camden  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  a  scholar  peculiarly  titte«.- 
for  the  task.  The  work,  extending  to  563  pages,  was  not  completed  till  1865.  In  it  refer 
ences  are  made  to  several  existing  glossaries,  some  of  which  have  been  identified,  notabh 
the  Dicfionariios  of  John  De  Garlandia.*  The  earliest  Latin-English  Dictionary  known  is 
that  entitled  Medulla  Grammaiice  (or  Grammatices),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Way, 
was  probably  compiled  by  the  author  of  the  Promftormm.  The  earliest  ilS.  known  of 
this  work  dates  about  1460,  but  there  are  several  later  copies.f  The  Ortus  VocahvXorum, 
based  in  a  great  measure  on  the  Medulla,  was  the  first  Latin-English  Dictionary  printed 
in  this  country,  the  first  edition  being  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1500, 
and  other  editions  appearing  m  1508,  1509,  1511,  1514,  1516,  1518,  1528,  1532,  1533,  and 
1539.  +  These  numerous  editions  testify  to  the  popularity  of  the  work.  After  the 
Proviptorium  Parvulorum,  the  next  English-Latin  Dictionary  is  the  Catholicon  Anglicum, 
a  work  specially  valuable  as  being  the  first  dated  dictionary.  From  the  colophon  we  learn 
that  it  was  compiled,  or  rather  completed,  in  1483.  It  exists  only  in  two  MSS. :  the 
earlier  (add.  MS.  15562),  assigned  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  to  about  1475, 
which  is  imperfect,  and  the  later,  dated,  as  said  above,  1483,  which  is  perfect  From  this 
later  copy  the  MS.  was  edited,  with  notes  and  annotations,  for  the  Camden  and  Early 
English  Text  Societies  in  1881,  some  four  hundred  years  after  its  compilation. 

The  next  most  noticeable  Dictionary  is  Palsgrave's  Lefidaircissevient  de  la  Langue 
Francoyse,  printed  in  1530,  a  work  of  incalculable  value,  \vi-itten  in  English-French,  and 
reprinted  in  1852. 

The  Vulgaria  of  William  Horman,  Head-Master  and  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  (died  1535), 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Pynson  in  1519, §  in  small  quarto,  and  reprinted  for  the 
first  and  last  time  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1530.11  It  is  a  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  full  of  quaint  sentences  and  phrases  in  English-Latin. 

Wyllyam  Salesbury's  Bictionarie  in  Englysche  and   Welshe  appeared  in  1547 

The  Abecedariuvi  Anglico-Latinwm  pro  Tyruncxdis  of  Richard  Huloet  appeared  in 
1552,  and  a  new  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  the  French  and  many 
phrases,  chiefly  from  Thierry's  French  and  Latin  Dictionary,  was  published  by  John 
Higgms,  and  printed  by  Thomas  Marsh  in  1572.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Peckam. 
Huloet  was  the  first  to  ado])t  the  true  method  of  forming  a  trustworthy  Dictionary.     He 

*  Reprinted   by   Mr.  T.  Wright,  in   his    Volume  of    Vocabularies,  p.  120,  from   Cotton   MS.  Titiu  D.  xx.,  date, 
close  of  thirteenth  century. 

f  See  Way's  Introduction  to  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  pp.  l.-lii.  J  See  Way's  Introduction,  p.  xxi. 

§  Pynson's  contract  with  Horman  to  print  his  Vtilgaria  was  printed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  I'urnivaU,  for  the  Philological 
Society,  in  1867. 

II  See  Ames:  Typographical  Antiquitiei  (ed.  T.  F.  Dibdin),  ii.  286. 
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writes:  "For  the  better  attayning  of  the  knowledge  of  words  I  went  not  to  the  common 
Dictionaries  only,  but  also  to  the  authors  themselves  .  .  .  and  finally,  I  wrote  not  in  the 
whole  booke  one  quyre  without  perusing  and  conference  of  many  authors." 

Next  in  order  comes  J.  Withal's  Shorle  Dictionarie  in  Latin  and  English  verie 
profitable  for  yong  Beginners,  a  title  changed  in  later  editions  to  A  Dictionary  in  English 
and  Latine :  Devised  for  the  capacitie  of  Children  and  young  Beginners.  It  is  rather  a 
vocabulary  than  a  dictionary.  The  first  edition,  undated,  has  as  its  colophon :  "  Imprinted  by 
the  late  house  of  William  Caxton "  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  This  woi'k  was  very  popular, 
and  was  reprinted  in  1554,  1559,  1567,  1572,  1594,  1599,  and  1634.  The  running  title  is  A 
little  Dictionarie  for  Children.  In  the  edition  of  1634  is  mentioned  "A  greene  or  grassy 
banke,  that  they  call  by  London,  Primrose  hill." 

In  1570  appeared  the  English-Latin  Dictionary  of  Peter  Levins  (or  Levens),  known  as 
Manipulus  Vocahulorum,  A  Dictionarie  of  English  and  Latin  wordes  set  forthe  in  suche 
order  as  none  heretofore  hath  ben  .  .  .  necessary  not  onely  for  SchoUers  that  want  variety 
of  Words,  but  also  for  such  as  use  to  write  in  English  meetre.*  This  work  is  noticeable 
as  being  the  first  riming  Dictionary. 

In  1573  John  Baret  published  his  Alvearie,  written  in  English,  Latin,  French,  and 
Greek,  the  last  being  at  times  omitted  for  the  simple  reason  given  by  Baret  himself:  "As 
for  Greeke,  I  coulde  not  iojiie  it  with  every  Latin  word,  for  lacke  of  fit  Greeke  letters, 
the  printer  not  having  leasure  to  provide  the  same." 

John  Florio,  teacher  of  French  and  Italian  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  tutor  to  Prmce 
Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  published  in  1598  his  Itahan-Enghsh  Dictionary,  to  which  an 
English-Italian  part  was  added  by  Giovanni  Torriano,  a  fellow-teacher;  and  in  1611  Randle 
Cotgrave  printed  his  English  antl  French  Dictionary,  or  Bundle  of  Words,  as  he  terms  it 
in  his  preface.  It  is  a  most  valuable  work  to  the  students  of  obsolete  language.  In  1632 
it  received  the  desirable  addition  of  an  English-French  Dictionary  by  Robert  Sherwood  A 
French  grammar  is  appended. 

John  BuUokar's  diminutive  Dictionary  of  "  hard "  words  appeared  in  1616,  and  is 
noticeable  as  being  the  first  Dictionary  in  which  the  English  words  are  explained  by  English 
It  was  followed  in  1617  (in  its  full  form,  the  first  edition  having  appeai-ed  in  1599)  by  Jolm 
Minsheu's  foho,  the  title  of  which  is  in  Lathi  and  English,  the  latter  reading,  Tlie  Guide 
into  the  Tongues,  and  which  professes  to  give  the  "  agreement  and  consent  one  with  another, 
as  also  their  Etymologies,  that  is,  the  Reasons  and  Derivations  of  all  or  the  most  part  of 
words  m  these  nine  Languages,  viz. : 

1.  English,  4.  French,  7.  Latine, 

2.  Lovir  Dutch,  6.  Italian,  8.  Greeke, 

3.  High  Dutch,  6.  Spanish,  9.  Hebrew,  Saa." 

In  the  original  edition  the  Spanish  is  placed  first,  in  later  editions  the  English. 

Henry  Cockeram  published  his  Dictionary  in  1623.  It  is  a  small  volume,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  teach  "  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  young  schoUers,  clarkes,  merchants, 
as  also  strangers  of  any  nation,"  who  were  desirous  of  "  a  refined  and  elegant  speech "  to 
take  his  work  as  an  "Alphabetical!  and  English  Expositor"  of  "vulgar  words,"  "mocke 
words,"  "  fustian  termes  .  .  .  ridiculously  used  in  our  language,"  so  that  by  looking  into  his 
Expositor  they   might  "  receive  the   exact  and  ample   word   to   expresse "  their  meaning. 

*  Beprinted  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in  1867,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 
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Accordingly,  he  teUs  us  that  riule  is  vulgar,  and  agresticall  the  proper  word  to  be  used  for 
it,  or  rxisticall,  imvvwrigeruus,  ruraU ;  also,  that  to  weede  is  vulgar,  and  the  choice  word 
to  sarculate,  to  dirwncinate,  to  averuncate. 

In  1G56  Thomas  Blount  published  his  little  octavo  Dictionary  entitled  Glossographia, 
written,  as  he  says,  "  for  all  such  as  desire  to  understand  .what  they  read,"  and  so  save  them 
from  being,  as  he  was,  "  often  gravell'd  "  by  hard  words.  Two  years  later  Edward  Phillips, 
nephew  of  Milton,  published  his  folio  New  World  of  Words,  or,  a  General  Enylwh 
Dictionary  .  .  .  A  Work  very  necessary  for  Strangers,  as  well  as  ov/r  own  Countryme'it, 
or  for  all  persons  that  would  rightly  understand  luhat  they  discourse,  write,  or  read. 
This  work  is  little  else  than  a  copy  of  Blount's  Glossographia,  blunders  and  all,  with  many 
blunders  added,  and  is  therefore  of  little  use  to  the  student.  A  third  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  1671,  and  a  fourth  in  1678.  Kersey  added  some  20,000  words  to  it  in  1706. 
The  blunders  in  it  were  mercilessly  shown  up  by  Blount  in  his  World  of  Errors  discovered 
in  the  New  '^orld  of  Words,  Jtc,  1673. 

An  anonjTnous  Dictianary,  entitled  Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova,  appeared  in  1707. 
The  bulky  folio  of  Dr.  Stephen  Skmner  was  published  in  1671,  containing  elaborate 
explanations  of  English  words  in  Latin.  It  is  especially  noticeable  for  the  number  of 
fictitious  Anglo-Saxon  words  which  he  invented  to  stand  as  et)Tnologies  for  English  words. 
It,  in  company  with  the  Etynwlogicon  Anglicanum  of  Jimius,  was  used  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
his  etymologies. 

Nathan  Bailey's  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary  first  appeared  in  1721. 
His  work,  originally  in  octavo,  with  woodcuts,  was  reprinted  time  after  time,  both  in 
octavo  and  folio,  with  and  without  woodcuts.  It  contauaed  words  current  as  well  as 
obsolete,  easy  as  weU  as  hard,  scientific  and  dialectic.  A  folio  copy,  interleaved,  was  the 
foundation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  Dictionary.  Bailej^'s  etymologies  are  mostly  taken 
from  Minsheu  and  Spelman.  To  jeopard  he  derives  from  the  French  j'ai  perdu  =  I  have 
lost  all.  A  guest  he  defines  as  "  a  person  invited  to,  or  received  at  a  feast ;  a  stranger 
who  lodges  with  one  the  second  night"  The  work  is  interspersed  with  proverbs,  as:  " Aa 
«wre  as  God's  in  Gloucestershire.  This  proverb  is  said  to  have  its  rise,  on  account 
that  there  are  more  rich  and  mitred  abbeys  in  that,  than  in  any  two  shires  in  England 
besides ;  but  some,  fi'om  Williara  of  Malmesbury,  refer  it  to  the  fruitfulness  of  it  in  religion, 
in  that  it  is  said  to  have  returned  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  with  the  increase  of  an  hundredfold." 
Bailey's  work  remained  the  standard  for  thirty  years. 

Passing  over  Kersey,  Dyche,  Defoe,  Sparrow,  Pardon,  and  Martin,  we  come  to  the 
well-known  name  of  John  Wesley,  whose  Complete  English  Dictionary  was  j'ublished 
first  Ln  1753,  and  again  in  1764  and  1765.  In  his  preface  "to  the  Reader"  he  writes: 
"  Many  are  the  mistakes  in  all  the  other  English  dictionaries  which  I  have  seen.  Whereas 
I  can  truly  say,  I  yet  luiow  of  none  in  this ;  and  I  conceive  the  reader  will  believe  me, 
for  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  left  it  there.  Use  then  this  help,  tiU  you  find  a  better. ' 
Some  of  his  definitions  are  not  very  clear  or  simple :  as,  for  instance,  "  An  abscess,  an 
imposthume ; "  "  An  ortolan,  a  very  dear  bird."  Others  are  interesting :  as,  "  The  Elect, 
all  that  truly  believe  in  Christ ; "  "A  Puritan,  an  old  strict  Church  of  England  man ; " 
"  Quietists,  who  place  all  religion  in  waiting  quietly  on  God ; "  "A  Methodist,  one  that 
lives  according  to  the  Method  of  the  Bible." 

Next  comes  the  great  folio  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  is  too  well-known 
to  require  much  comment  here.  It  appeared  first  in  1755,  and  was  a  laborious  undertaking. 
Johnson's  task  was  far  more  difficidt  than  that  of  any  of  his  numerous  successors.     Tho 
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vocabularies  ready  to  his  hand  were  so  meagre,  that  he  had  to  raise  his  stupendous  pile 
almost  from  the  foundation.  His  great  work  has  formed  the  foundation  and  starting- 
point  of  all  his  successors,  whose  task .  has  to  a  great  extent  been  to  modify  and  add  td 
his  central  pile  to  suit  modem  conditions.  The  folios  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  their 
wealth  of  quotations.     An  American  reviewer  says: 

"  It  has  been  often  said,  and  truly  enough,  that  the  merits  of  Johnson's  dictionary  have  been  oven-ated. 
The  merits  of  that  which  is  best  in  its  department  wUl  always  be  popularly  overrated ;  and  Johnson's  dictionary 
dertaiuly  does  not  possess  the  uniform  excellence  which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  it.  But  that 
work  was  not  only  for  a  long  period  relatively  the  best  of  its  kind,  it  was,  absolutely,  a  production  of  wonderful 
ability,  and  there  are,  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  literature,  few  achievements  of  a  single  intellect  which 
exhibit  such  conclusive  evidence  of  great  learning,  great  genius,  sound  judgment  and  conscientious 
industry.  .  .  .  When  we  consider  the  state  and  tendencies  of  the  language  in  his  time,  the  little  sound  learning 
that  then  existed  respecting  the  true  character  and  early  history  of  the  English  tongue,  and  the  other 
unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  his  task  was  performed,  it  seems  truly  surprising  that  he  should  have 
accomplished  so  much ;  and  we  may  say  that  though  the  merits  of  the  dictionary  may  ha^e  been  overrated, 
those  of  the  lexicographer  hardly  can  be." 

* 

It  might  be  well  to  end  our  review  of  the  progress  of  English  Lexicography  at  this 
point,  since  the  Dictionaries  which  followed  Johnson  were  either  revised  editions  of 
his,  or  were  based  on  his  as  their  model.  They  are  of  every  degree  of  merit  and  demerit ; 
some — like  that  of  Dr.  Ash  (1775) — principally  notable  for  their  errors;  some,  great 
improvements  upon  their  exemplar.  Of  those  of  English  origin,  the  most  important  are 
Todd's  revised  edition  of  Johnson,  and  Richardson's  Dictionary,  the  latter  valuable  as  a 
storehouse  of  quotations.  Of  American  Dictionaries,  it  will  suffice  to  name  the  monu- 
mental works  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  whose  characteristics  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  remarks  here  concerning  them. 

The  recent  and  most  prolific  idea  in  Dictionary  making  is  to  obtain  the  collaboration 
of  a  considerable  number  of  specialists,  each  an  authority  in  the  field  of  work  committed 
to  his  care.  Of  the  Dictionaries  produced  in  this  manner  may  be  named  the  Century  and 
the  Standard,  of  American  origin,  and  Murray's  and  the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  of 
English  origin ;  the  last  named  being  particularly  valuable  from  the  vast  amount  of 
encyclopaedic  information  which  it  adds  to  its  fullness  as  a  Dictionary  of  English  speech. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  Prof  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  oj  the  English 
Language,  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  and  which  has  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  present  work.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said,  that  within  the  present  century  the 
Dictionaries  of  the  English  language  have  been  supplemented  with  a  large  number  of 
glossaries  of  words,  phrases,  slang  terms,  dialects,  rhyming  words,  and  synonyms,  and 
Dictionaries  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Science,  &c.,  the  whole  forming  a  sum  of  verbal 
information  of  extraordinary  completeness  and  value. 
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Exact  referenecB  have  been  added  in  this  list,  wherever  possible,  so  that  th^  context  may  b$  eontulted.     The  mark  (  | ) 
shows  the  commeneement  of  a  verse.    For  pronunciation,  tee  p,  5308-10. 


iXKoi  k6.\xov,  SWoi  fii'ai'TO  {oXloi  h3,rM>n, 
alloi  onanto),  Some  toil,  others  reap  the  ad- 
vantage. 

&.vdyKa  5*  ouSe  6fol  fi^xom-at  {anangka  cT 
(mde  theoi  viackontai,  SiTnoru  viii.  20),  Not 
even  the  gods  can  light  against  necessity. 

iivhpiiiV  i-7ri4>av(ii}V  iratra  y^  rdpos  (andron 
epiphanon  pasa  gl  taphos,  Tkucyd.  ii.  43),  All 
the  world  is  a  burial-place  for  illustrious  men. 

ky^p  i  tpfvywy  koI  irdKiv  /loxTifcTOi  (anir 
ho  pheugon  kai  palin  machisetai),  The  man  who 
flies  shall  fight  a^in.  (A  line  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Demostlienes  as  an  excuse 
for  his  running  away  and  leaving  his  shield 
behind  him  at  the  battle  of  Cheron?ea,  338 
B.C.  A  couplet  to  the  same  effect  occurs  in 
Eudibras,  iii.  3.) 

rfirAijiTToy  ttlOos  (aplistos  pithos),  A  cask  that 
will  never  fill ;  an  endless  job.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  Danaides,  who,  for  the  murder  of  their 
husbands,  were  condemned  to  draw  water  in 
sieves. 

fyitrroy  fi€u  SSwp  (fxriston  men  hudor,  rind: 
Olymp.  i.  1.),  Water  is  the  chief  of  the 
elements— i.e.,  as  being  the  origin  of  all 
things.  In  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  Oceanus 
and  Thetis  are  regarded  as  the  parents  of  all 
the  deities  who  presided  over  Nature. 

Apitrrov   fxfTpov   (ariston  metron).      [Metron 

ARISTON.J 

y\avKas  sls'AO'^vas  (glaukaseis  Att^nas),  Owls 
to  Athens.  The  owl  was  sacred  to  Minerva, 
the  guardian  divinity  of  Athens  ;  hence,  owls 
were  abundant  there,  so  that  the  proverb  = 
to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle. 

yk^(TO-a  BtnXrj  {gldssa  diple),  A  double  tongue. 

yvwdi  (7€avr6v  (gnothi  smiiton),  Know  thyself. 
A  precept  inscribed  in  gold  letters  over  the 
portico  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.    It«  author- 


GREEK. 

ship  has  been  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  to 
several  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  to 
Pheinonoe,  a  mythical  Greek  poetess.  Ac- 
cording to  Juvenal  (xi.  27),  this  pre- 
cept descended  from  heaven,  and  Cicero 
(ru5C.  Disp.  i.  22)  calls  it  "a  precept  of 
Apollo." 

Sis   Kpdfx&t)    Qdvaros   (dis  krambe    thanatos), 

Cabbage,  twice  over,  is  death  ;  repetition  is 

tedious.     [Crambe  repetita.] 
iv  vvKTi  ^ovKt)  (en  nukti  boule),  In  the  night 

there  is  counsel ;  sleep  on  it, 
4v  otry   oAij^tia  (en  oino    alHheia),    In   wine 

tliere  is  truth.     [In  vino  Veritas.] 

T]  yKwa-a*  o^(afiOx\  7?  5€  <pp^v  at^wfioros 
(he  gloss'  omotnoch',  he  de  phren  anomotos, 
Eur'ip:  Hipp.,  ed.  Paley,  612),  My  tongue  has 
sworn,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn  ;  I  have  said 
it,  but  don't  mean  to  do  it 

^  TCLf  fl  eVl  rav  (e  tan,  e  epi  tan).  Either  this, 
or  upon  this ;  either  bring  this  back,  or  be 
brought  home,  dead,  upou  it.  The  words  of  a 
Spartan  mother  when  she  gave  a  shield  to  her 
sou  going  on  military  service. 

Kaiphf  yvwdi  (kairon  gnothi),  Know  your 
opportunity.  A  saying  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the 
Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

Kar*  d^ox''^^  (fc"''  exocfun),  Pre-eminently. 

fitya  0t0Kioy  pLfya  KaK6v  (mega  biblion  mega 
kakon.  (Adapted  from  a  maxim  of  Callimachus, 
preserved  in  Athen<eus,  iii.  72),  A  big  book  is  a 
big  nuisance. 

fifyd\Tj  it6\is  /xfydKyj  4p7j/xia  (megaie  polis 
■megalk  eremia),  A  great  city  is  a  great  solitude. 
(Of.  Byron:  Child*  Harold,  ii.  26.) 

fifTpov  dpiffTOv  (vietron  ariston).  Moderation  is 
best.  (A  favourite  saying  of  the  philosopher 
Cleobulua.) 


fnjZfv   iyav  (miden  agan).  Not  too  macb  of 

anything.    [Ne^iuid  nimis.] 

^fa  x^^'S^**  ^<^P  ov  iroicl  (mia  chelidon  ear  ou 
poiei,  Arist. :  Eih.  N  ,  I.  vii.  15),  One  swallow 
does  not  make  a  spring. 

oi  TToKKoi  (hoi  poUoi),  The  many,*  the  common 

people. 
Hv  Oi  dfot  <pt\ov(riv  airodir^ffKit  v4qs  (hon  hoi 

theoi  philousin  ajMitknlskei    neos,  A   fragment 

from  Menander),  He  whom  the  gods  love  dies 

young.     (QuEM  d1,  &c.] 
Trad'^/xaTa  fiadi^fiara  (pathemata    Tnathemata^ 

Herod,  i.  207),  One  learns  by  suffering.     [Qc^ 

NOCKNT,   &c.] 

irarpU  ydp  ^ari  -Tracr*  T/  iw  wpdrTT}  rts  €§ 
(patris  gar  esti  pas'  hin'  an  pratte  tis  en,  Aris- 
tophanes :  Flutus,  1,161),  Every  land  where  a 
man  is  successful  is  his  native  laud.     [Ubi 

PATRIA,  &c] 

TTiiOiiU  5aipa  Ka\   OtJvi  \6yo5  (peithein  dora 

kai  theous  logos,  Eurip. :  Medea,  ed.  Paley,  964). 

Gifts  persuade  even  the  gods,  as  the  proverb 

says. 
ffKTjvT}  tras   6  $los  (skene  pas  ho  bios,  Greek 

Anthol.),  Life  is  a  stage.  ((3f.  Shakesp. :  As  You 

Like  It,  ii.7.) 

ffo<P^i'  5e  fiiffw  (sophen  de  miso,  Eurip.  ;  Hipp., 
ed.  Palev,  640, 1  hate  a  blue-stocking  (cf.  Juv. 
vi.,  433-68). 

ffTTcOSe  jSpaSe'ois  {speude  bradeos).  Make  haste 
slowly.  A  favourite  saying  of  Augustus 
Caesar  (Suet.  ii.  25).     [Festina  lente.] 

rh  Ka\6v  (to  kalon).  The  beautiful. 

Th  irpftrov  (to  prepon),  What  is  becoming  or  dfr 

corous. 

XP'nf^o.r^  avTJp  (chrcmaf  aner).  Find. :  Itth.  ii 
17),  Money  makes  the  moZL 


Ab  eztr&,  Prom  withont. 

ab  Incunabilis,  From  the  endte. 

ab  initio*  From  the  beginning. 

ab  origine.  From  the  origin  or  commene*- 
ment. 

ab  OVO (Hor.  tde  Arte  Poet.  147),  From  the  egg; 
from  the  very  beginning. 

ab  ovo  I  usque  ad  mala  0>t.  from  the  egg 
to  the  apples  (Hor. :  Sat.  1.  iii.  6,  7),  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  Roman  banquets,  which  began 
with  epgs  and  ended  with  fruit).  From  begin- 
ning to  end;  from  first  to  last. 

absens  Iiseres  non  erit  (The  absent  one  will 
not  be  the  heir).  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

abalt  invidla.  Let  there  be  no  ill-will ;  enry 
apart. 

ab  uuo  I  disce  omneB  (From  one  example 
judge  of  the  rest— riro.  ;  jEn.,  it  66,  WX 
From  a  BlDgle  iDstuice  infer  the  whole. 


LATIN. 

ab  nrbe  condlta.  From  the  bnHtYfng  of  the 

city,  I.e.,  Rome.     [A.U.C.] 
a  oaplte  ad  caloem.  From  head  to  heel. 
a  oruce  salus.  Salvation  by  or  from  the 

cross, 

ad  arbitrlum.  At  will,  at  pleasure. 

ad  calendas  grseoas,  At  the  Greek  calends, 

i.f  ,  iifVcr,     The  Greeks  had  no  calends. 
ad  captandum  vulgus.  To  attract  or  please 

the  Kibble, 
a  Deo  et  rege,  From  God  and  the  king. 
ad  extrexnum.  To  the  extreme  ;  at  last. 
ad  gUBtum,  To  one's  taata. 
a  die.  From  that  dmy. 

ad  hominnm,  Fenonal ;  to  the  individual. 
ad  internecionezu.  To  extermination. 
ad  libitam.  At  pleasure. 
ad  modum.  in  the  manner  of. 
(5297) 


ad  multoa  annos.  For  many  years 

ad  "''^"t^'^'".  tio  as  to  diagusC  or  nauseata. 

ftd  patres.  Gathered  to  his  Others  ;  dead. 
ad  rem.  To  the  purpose  ;  to  the  point. 
adscriptUB  glebsa.  Attached  to  the  soil 

[Adsckipt,  in  Encvc.  Dict.] 
adsum,  I  am  present ;  I  am  here. 
ad  summum.  To  the  highest  point  or  amount. 
ad  unguem,  Tt>  a  nicety,  exactly.    (Cf.  Hor. : 

de  Arte  I'ort.,  294.)    [Homo  factus,  &C.1 
ad  unum  omnes,  To  a  man. 
ad  utrumquG  paratus.  Prepared  for  eithe> 

©Tent  or  c&sf. 

ad  vivmn  Like  life  :  to  the  life. 

SBgresclt  medendo  (Virg.  :  Mn.,  xii.  *6), 
It  iK'Comes  worse  from  the  remediea  em- 
ployed. 
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asquabUlter  et  diligenter,  Eqaibly  and 

diligently. 

nquo  azumc,  Witb  a  calm  mind. 

Kjre  perennius,  [Exeqi  monumentuh,  &c.] 

fiBtatis  SU£B»  Oi  liis  or  her  age. 

»  fortiori.  For  the  strouger  reason.  [See 
def.  in  Encyc.  Dict.] 

age  quod  agis.  Do  what  you  are  doing ;  at- 
Lt-nd  to  your  business. 

alere  flammaxn.  To  feed  the  flame. 

n.lxna  mater,  Kind  or  benign  mottier. 

alter  ego.  Another  self. 

ffjter  idem.  Another,  exactly  similar. 

;dter  ipse  amicus,  A  friend  is  another  self. 

Alteruxn  tantum.  As  much  more. 

amantium  irse  amoris  integratio  (Ter- 
ence: Aiidriay  III.  vi.  23),  Lovers'  quarrels 
are  the  renewing  of  love. 

a  maximis  ad  minima.  From  the  greatest 
to  the  least. 

amicus  humani  generis,  A  friend  of  the 

human  nice. 

amicus  usque  ad  aras,  A  friend  even  to 
the  altar  (of  sacrilice),  i.e..  To  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

amor  patrise.  Love  of  country  ;  patriotism. 

anguis  in  herba,  A  suake  in  the  grass 
O'irg. :  Eel.,  iii.  93) ;  a  false  friend  ;  an  unfore- 
seen danger. 

animo  et  fide,  Courageously  and  faithfully. 

anno  setatis  su£e,  in  the  year  of  hia  or  her 
age. 

anno  Christi,  in  the  year  of  Christ.     [A.O.] 

anno  liiimanae  salutis.  In  the  }  \a-  of 
man's  redemption.     [A.H.S.J 

anno  salutis.  In  the   year  of  redemption. 

(A.b.l 

anno  urbis  conditse.  In  the  year  from  the 
time  the  city— i.e.,  Rome — was  built. 

annus  mirabilis,  A  year  of  wonders.  (Often 
applied  in  Englisli  History  to  the  year  1606, 
noteworthy  for  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  the 
Plague,  and  the  Great  Fire  of  I^ondon,  See 
Dryden's  poem  Anntis  Mirabilis.) 

ante  beUum.  Before  the  war. 

ante  lucem.  Betore  daybreak. 

ante  meridiem,  Before  noon. 

a  posse  ad  esse.  From  possibility  to  reality. 

a  posteriori.  From  what  follows.  [See  det 
in  Encvc.  Dict.] 

a  priori.  From  what  goes  before.  [See  det 
in  En'cyc.  DicT.l 

arbiter  elegantiarum,  A  judge  or  au- 
thority in  matters  of  taste.  (Cf.  Tacitus: 
Ann.  xvi.  18.) 

arcana  coalestia.  Celestial  secrets. 

arcana  imperii.  State  secrets. 

ardentia  verba.  Words  that  bum,  (Cf. 
Gray:  Prog,  of  Poesy,  III.  iii.  4.) 

argiimentum  ad  crumenam  (An  argu- 
ment to  the  purse),  An  appeal  to  one's  in- 
terests. 

argumentum  ad  invidiam  (An  argument 

to  envy),  An  appeal  to  low  jiassions. 
argumentum  ad  judicium,  An  argument 

appealing  to  tlie  judgment. 
argiimentum  baculinum.  The  argument 
01"  Liie  cudgel  ;  an  api)ea]  to  force. 

ars  eat  celare  artem.  True  art  is  to  con- 
ceal art. 

ars  longa.  vita  brevis.  Art  is  long,  life 
is  short. 

artimn  maglster.  Master  of  Arts. 

asinus  ad  lyram  Git .  an  ass  at  the  lyre), 

An  awkward  fellow. 
'at  spes  non  fracta.  But  hope  is  not  yet 

cruslied. 

audi  alteram  partem.  Hear  the  other  side. 
aurea  mediocritas.  The  golden  mean. 
aut  Csesar  aut  nnllus.  Either   Ceesar  or 

nobody  ;  either  in  the  first  place  or  nowhere. 

(Cf.  Suet.,  i.  79.) 

aut  vincere  aut  morl.  To  conqaer  or  die ; 

death  or  victory. 

auxilium  ab  alto.  Help  from  on  high. 

a  verbis  ad  verbera.  From  words  to 
blows. 

avito  viret  bonore.  He  flourishea  on  the 
honours  of  his  ancestors. 

beate  memorise.  Of  blessed  memoiy. 


bella  I  horrida  bella  (Virg. :  .^n.  vi.  86), 
War  I  horrid  war. 

bella  matribus  detestata  (Bor.,  I.  L  6, 

7),  War,  80  detested  Liy  mothera. 
bellum  intemeoinum,  A  warufextermina- 

tiun. 
bene   orasse  est   bene   studuisse.  To 

have  studied  well  is  to  have  prayed  well. 
bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  He  gives  twice  who 

gives  quickly  or  opportunely. 
bis  peccare    in   bello  non  licet.   One 

must  net  blunder  twice  in  war. 
bis  pueri  senes.  Old  men  are  twice  boys. 
bona  fide.  In  good  faith. 
bona  fides.  Good  faith. 
brevi  manu  (With  a  short  handX   Offhand, 

extempore,  s\iminarily. 
brevis  esse  laboro  |  obsciirus  fio(//or. : 

de  Arte  Poet.,  2o,  20),  If  I  labour  to  be  brief, 

I  become  obscure. 

cadit  queestio.  The  question  fkUs  to  the 
gruund  ;  there  is  no  discussion. 

cseca  est  invidia.  Envy  is  blind. 

ceetera  desunt.  The  rest  is  wanting. 

oseteris  paribus.  Other  things  being  equal. 

Candida  Pax  (Ovid:  Art.  Amat.^  iii.  502). 
White-robed  Peace. 

cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator 
(Juv.,  X.  22),  The  penniless  traveller  will  sing 
in  the  presence  of  the  highwayman;  a  man 
who  has  nothing  has  nothing  to  lose. 

oantate  Domino,  Sing  unto  the  Lord.  (The 
opening  words  of  jnauy  Psalms.     Vulgate) 

carpe  diem  (Hor.,  1.  xi.  8.)  Usually  ex- 
plained, according  to  popular  ideas  of  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  as  =  Enjoy  the  pre.sent 
day  (cf.  Wisd.  ii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  32)  ;  but  capable 
of  a  higher  interpretation  =  Seize  the  present 
opportunity ;  improve  time. 

casus  belli,  A  cause  justifying  war;  a 
gruund  of  war. 

causa  sine  qua  non.  An  indispensable  cause. 

cedant  arma  togse  (Cicero;  de  Ojf.,  \.  '22), 
Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown;  let  violence 
give  place  to  law. 

circuitus  verborum,  A  circumlocution. 

droulus  in  probando,  A  circle  in  the 
proof;  the  fallacy  of  using  tlie  conclusion  as 
one  of  the  premisses  ;  a  vicious  circle. 

clarior  e  tenebris,  Brighter  fiom  obscurity. 

clarum  et  venerabile  nomen.  An  illus- 
trious  and  veiieralfle  name. 

cogito,  ergo  sum,  I  think,  therefore  I  exist. 

[C.ARTESIANI.SM,    JH    EnCVC.    DiCT.J 

comitas  Inter   gentes.    Comity  between 

nations. 
commune  bonum,  A  common  good. 
communibus  annis.  On  the  annual  aver- 

H'^v  ;  one  year  with  aiiuther. 

conuniini  consensii,  By  common  consent. 

conditio  sine  qua  non,  An  Indispensable 
condition. 

conjunctls  viribus.  With  united  powers. 

consensus  facit  legem.  Consent  makes 
tiie  law — i.e..  If  two  persons  make  an  agree- 
ment in  good  faith  and  with  full  knowledge, 
the  law  will  insist  on  its  being  carried  out 

consilio  et  animis,  By  wisdom  and  courage. 

oonsilio  et  prudentia.  By  wisdom  and 
prudence. 

constantia  et  virtute,  Sy  constancy  and 

virtue. 

consuetude  pro  lege  servatur.  Custom 

is  held  as  law.    (The  English  common  law  is 

based  on  immemorial  usage.) 
consule  Planco  i/o/..  III.  xiv.  28),  When 

Plancus  was  consul  ;  in  ray  younger  days. 

(At  the  time  to  which  Horace  refers  he  ^vas 

about  twenty-four  years  old.) 
oontra   bonos   mores.  Contrary  to   good 

morals. 
copia  verborum,   A  plentiful   supply  of 

words  ;  flow  of  language. 
coram  nobis.  In  our  presence. 
coram  non  judice.  Before  a  person  who  ie 

not  a  judge  ;  not  before  the  proper  tribunal. 
crambe  repetita  (Juv.,  vii.  154),  Cabbage 

warmed  up  a  second  time  ;  hence  used  prover- 
bially for  any  tedious  repetition  of  a  truism, 

an  old  story,  &e. 
credat  Jiidssus  Apella  (Hot.  .-  Sat.  I.  v. 

li)0).  Let  the  (superstitious)  Jew  Apella  believe 

it :  t&ll  that  to  the  marines. 


crede   quod  babes,  et  habes,    Belisve 

that  you  ha^e  it,  and  you  have  it. 

credo,  quia  absurdum  (Corrupted  from 
a  passage  in  Tertullian,  "Et  mortuus  est  Dei 
films:  prorsus  credibileest,  quia  ineptum  eat, 
et  sepultus,  re.mrexit:  certurn  est,  quia  im- 
possibile." — de  Lame  christi.  §  4),  I  believe  it, 
because  it  is  absurd.  (Notes  &  Qv^rit&,  7th  ser., 
iv.  274. 

credula  res  amor  est,  Love  is  ready  to 
believe. 

crescit  amor  numml,  quantum  ipsA 
pecunia  crescit  {Juv.,  xiv.  lo9),  Thelovs 
of  nmuey  grows  as  our  wealth  increases. 

orescit eundo,  Itincreasesas  it  goes.   [TiRia 

AL-QUIHIT    EUNDO.] 

orescit   sub  pondere  virtus,  Virtue  in 

creases  under  every  oppression. 

creta  an  carbone  notandam  (Adapted 
from  Hor.:  Sat.  II.  iii.,  240),  To  be  m:irked 
with  chalk  orcharcoal.  (The  Romans  niaiked 
lucky  days  with  white,  and  unlucky  one» 
with  black.) 

crux,  A  cross,  a  difficulty,  a  stumbling-block, 
a  puzzle;  e.g., crux  crltu:drum,cruj- viaihcmntir 
corum,  crux  medicorum,  The  puzzle  of  critics, 
raatheTuaticians,  physicians. 

cucullus  non  facit  monachum,  Tht 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk;  Don't  trust 
to  appearances. 

cui  bono?  (A  maxim  of  Cassius,  quoted  by 
Cicero,  Pro  Milone,  12),  For  whose  advantage? 
Generally  used,  however,  as  =  What  is  the 
good  of  it? 

cui  Fortiina  ipsa  icedlt.  To  whom  For- 
tune lierself  yields. 

oulpam  poena  premit  comes  (Hot.,  IT. 
v.  24),  Punishment  folluvvs  luird  on  crime. 

cmm  grano,  cum  grano  salis.  With  a  grain 
of  salt ;  with  some  allowance  or  modification. 

cum  privilegio.  With  privilege. 

cum  tacent,  clamant  iCictro  :  in  Cat.,  \.  8), 
Althoui;li  they  keep  silence,  they  cry  aloud  ; 
their  silence  is  more  expressive  than  words. 

ciiridsa  felicitas,  Nice  felicity  of  expres- 
sion (a]iplieil  by  Petnmius  Arbiter,  cxviii.  6, 
to  the  writings  of  Horace) ;  happy  knack. 

currente  calamo,  With  a  running  pen ;  off- 
hand. 

da  locum  melloribus  (Terence  .-  Phumiio^ 
111.  ii.  87),  Give  place  to  your  betters  (et 
Luke  xiv.  8). 

damnant  quod  non  intelligunt.  They 

condemn  what  they  do  not  understaud. 

dare  pondus  fumo  (Pers.,  v.  20),  To  give 
weightto  smoke  ;  to  impart  value  to  that  uliieh 
is  worthless  ;  to  attach  impoi*tance  to  trifles. 

data  et  accepta.  Expenses  and  receipts. 

date  obolum  Bellsarlo,  Give  an  obolus 
to  Belisarius.  It  is  said  that  this  general, 
when  old  and  blind,  was  neglected  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  obliged  to  beg.  Gibbon  (Decline, 
eh.  xliii.)  treats  the  story  as  a  fable. 

PavuB  sum.  non  (Edipus  (Terence  :  Anr 
dria,  I.  ii.  23),  I  am  Davus,  not  (Etiipus. 
[Sphinx,  II.,  1.]  I  am  no  conjurer  ;  I  am  a 
bad  hand  at  riddles. 

deceptlo  visiis.  An  optical  illusion. 

decori  decus  addlt  avito.  He  adds  honour 
to  the  ancestral  honours. 

de  die  in  diem,  From  day  to  day. 

de  gustibus  non  est    disputandum. 

There  is  no  disputing  about  tiisles. 

Dei  gratia,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

de  jure.  By  the  law  ;  by  right. 

de  lana  caprina  (Hor. .-  Ep.  I.  xviii.  Ifi), 
About  goat's  wool,  hence  about  any  worthless 
object. 

delenda  est  Carthago,  Carthage  must  be 
utterly  destioyed.  (A  phrase  with  which 
Cato  the  Elder  urged  the  Roman  peoi^e  to 
tlie  destruction  of  Carthage,  which  he  looked 
on  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  Rome.) 

de  minimis  non  ciirat  lex.  The  law  does 
not  concern  itself  with  trilles. 

de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  Let  nothing 
be  said  of  the  dead  but  what  is  good. 

de  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse 
reverti  (Pers.^  iii.  S4).  From  nothing  no- 
thing is  made,  and  notlilng  that  exists  can  be 
reduced  to  nothing.  (The  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  matter.) 

de  novo,  Anew. 

de    omnibus    rebus,    et    quibusdam 

alliS,      About    everything,    aud    snniething 
more  besides.    AppUed  ironically  to  an  imma- 
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tnre  literary  production,  In  which  very  many 
subjects  are  ireated.  Tlic  charge-  of  haviuc 
written  a  treatise,  De  omnibus  rebus  (About 
everything),  and  afterwanis  supplenieiitiiic  it 
with  De  quibnsdtim  aHis  (About  certain  ntliw 
things),  ii  made  a^arnat  several  Bcholastica. 

I>«o  a^uvanto.  non  tUnendum,  With 
the  hel^)  uf  Gud,  thLic  ia  uulhin-  lu  be  afraid 
of. 

Deo  duce.  With  Qod  for  a  leader. 

Deo  favente.  With  the  Hivouv  of  Qod. 

Deo  gratias.  Thanks  be  to  Gml.    [D.Q.] 

Deo  juvonte.  With  the  help  of  God. 

Deo  xnonente,  God  giving  warning. 

Deo,  non  fortuna.  From  God,  not  from 
Chiince. 

Deo  volente,  God  willing. 

de  profundis.  Out  of  tlie  depths.  (The first 
w^rds  of  Ps,  L-xxix.— r«/[/.) 

desinit  In    pisoem    mulier   formosa 

SUperne  (i/or. .-  de  Arte  Poet., -i).  A  woman, 

beautiful  above,  has  a  fish's  tail.    (A  descrip- 
tion of  an  incongruous  style.) 
desipere  In  loco,  [Dulceestdesipere,  &c.] 
desunt  csetera,  [Cetera  desunt.] 
dii  majorum  gentium.  The  gods  of  the 

superior  houses  ;  the  twelve  superior  gods. 
dii  penates.  Household  gods. 
disjecta  membra  (Altered  from  Hor.:  Sat 

I.  iv,  02),  Scattered  remains. 
docendo  diSCimus,  We  learn  by  teaching. 
Dominus  vobiscum.  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

(.Tlie  words   in  which  tlie  priest  blesses  the 

people  in  the  Roman  Church.) 
domus  et  placens  I  uxor  (Hor.,  II.  zir.  21, 

2'J),  Home  and  the  good  wiff. 
do  at  des.  I  give  that  you  may  give ;  the 

principle  of  reciprocity. 
dramatis  personsB,  The  characters  of  the 

play. 
dulce  domum.  Sweet  home.     (The  burden 

of  the  breaking-up  song  of  the  boys  of  Win- 
chester Scliool.) 
dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  (Hor.,  IV.  xii. 

28),  It  is  pleasant  to  play  the  fool  at  times 

(cf.  Eccles.  iii.  4). 
dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrla  morl 

(Hor.,   III.  ii-  V6.),  It  is   sweet   aud   glorious 

to  die  for  one's  f:ountry. 
dum  spiro  spero.  While  I  breathe,  I  hope. 
dum  vivimus,  vivamus.  Let  us  live  whiU 

we  live  ;  t.^. ,  Let  iis  enjoy  life.    [Carpe  Dieu.] 
durante  vita.  During  life. 


QCCe  homo.  Behold  the  man  ; — indicative  of 
the  giving  up  of  Christ  to  the  people  by  Pilate. 

e  fiamma  Cibum  petere  (Terence:  Eun., 
III.  ii.  38.)  To  seek  food  from  the  flames  ;  to 
pick  the  remnants  of  food  from  tlie  funei-al 
pyre  ;  to  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

ego  et  rex  meus.  My  king  and  I.  (An  ex- 
pression attributed  to  Card.  Wolsey,  and  un- 
justly m;<de  the  subject  of  a  charge  against 
him,  as  if  he  had  written,  "  I  aud  my  King." 

eheu!  fugaces  labuntur  aani  (Hor.,  ll. 
xiv.  1,  2).     Alas  !  our  fleeting  years  pass  away. 

elapso  tempore*  The  time  having  elapsed. 

eo  animo.  With  that  design, 

eo  nomine.  By  that  name. 

e  plurlbus  nnum,  Oue  out  of,  or  composed 
ot,  many.  (The  motto  of  the  United  States 
of  America.) 

epulis  accumbere  divum  (Virg. :  Mn.  L 
79),  To  sit  down  at  the  bani:{uets  of  the  gods. 

e  re  nata.  According  to  the  exigency. 

ease  quam  videri.  To  be,  rather  than  to 
seem. 

est  modus  in  rebus  (Hor. :  Sat.  I.  i.  106.) 
There  is  a  middle  couise  in  all  things. 

esto  perpetua,  Let  it  endure  forever. 

esto  quod  esse  videris.  Be  what  yoa 
seem  to  be. 

et  ceetera.  And  the  rest. 

et  id  genus  omne.  And  everything  of  the 
sort.     [Id  Genus  Omne] 

et  sequentes,  et  sequentia.  And  thoee 
that  loUow. 

et  sic  de  cseteris.  And  so  of  the  rest. 

et  sic  de  similibus,  And  so  of  similar 
things. 

et  tU,  Brute!  And  thou  .also,  Brutus.  (Usually 
given  as  the  last  words  of  Julius  Cseear,  wheu 
he  saw  Brutija  amongst  his  murderers;  cf. 


I  S}uikesp. :  Julhts  Cttsar,  iii.  1.)  According  to 
Suetonius  (i.  82),  his  dying  exchimation,  as  he 
saw  Brutus  coming  to  attack  hira,  was  (toV  <rd 

I      rtKvov  .  (kai  su  ttknon  f).  And  you,  too,  ray 
son  T 
eventus  stultorum  maglster  (i.ivy,  zx. 

3'.t),   Tools  nmst  be  taught  by  txpi-rience. 
ex  abundantia.  Out  of  the  abundance. 
^X  adverse.  From  the  oppusit^t  sitU;. 
ex  aaquo  et  bono,  Accordiug  to  wh*t  li 
I       right  aud  good. 
ex  anlmo,  Ib-urtily,  sincerely. 
ex  caplte.  l-'rom  tho  head,  from  memory. 
ex  cathedra.  From    the    chair    or    pnlpit; 
sp..k.'n  with  authority;  by  virtue  of  office. 

excelsior,   Higher;  more  elevated. 

exoeptlo  probat  regulam.  The  exception 
pr,>ves  the  rule  ;  for  if  the  case  m  point  were 
not  an  exeeption.  there  would  be  no  rule. 

exceptis  exoipiendis,  Due  exceptions  (or 
allowances)  having  been  made. 

ex  concesso.  From  what  has  been  concedeil. 

ex  curia,  Ont  of  court. 

ex  delicto.  From  the  rrime. 

exegi  monumentum  asre  perennius 
(Hor.,  III.  XXX.  1),  1  have  reared  a  monument 
more  lasting  than  bnss.  (A  prophetic  esti- 
mate by  Hoiace  of  the  value  of  his  poems.) 

exempla  sunt  odiosa.  Examples  are  offen- 
sive. 

exempli  gratia.  By  way  of  example.    [e.g.} 

exeunt.  They  po  nnt. 

exennt  omues.  All  go  out. 

ex  facto  jns  oritur,  The  law  arises  from 
tht>  fact.  Till  tlie  nature  of  the  offence  is 
known,  the  law  cannot  be  set  in  motion. 

exit,  He  (or  she)  goes  ont. 

exitus   acta   probata   The  result  justifies 

the  «leed. 

ex  mera  gratia.  Through  mere  favour. 

ex  mero  motu,  of  his  own  free  will. 

ex  necessitate  rei,  From  the  urgency  of 

the  cuse. 

ex  nihilo  niliil  fit  IDe  Nihilo,  &c.] 

ex  officio.  By  virtue  of  office. 

ex  parte,  On  one  part  ur  side. 

ex  pede  Horculem,  You  may  julge  of 
Hercules  by  his  foot ;  the  whole  by  the  part. 
Probably  from  a  story  in  Plutarch  (V'arUt 
Scripta,  ed.  Tauchnitz,  vi.  393),  that  Pytha- 
goras calculated  the  great  stature  of  Hercules 
from  the  lenj^th  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia, 
which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  measured  with 
his  own  feet.  The  philosopher  argued  th:it 
aa  the  Olympian  stadium  was  longer  than 
other  stadia,  so  were  the  feel  of  Hercules 
longer  than  the  feet  of  other  men,  and,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  his  whole  stature  was  pro- 
portionably  greater.     (Cf.  A  uliis  Gellius,  i.  1.) 

experientia  docet    stultos.   Experience 

t^'Uidifs  e\'i;n  foitls. 

experimentum.  crucis.  The  experiment 

of  the  cross;   a  decisive  experiment;  a  crucial 

t*-st. 
experto  erode.    Believe  one  who  has  tried 

it,  oi-  who  speaksfrom  experience  ;  experto 

orede  Roberto,  Believe  Robert,  who  has 

tri'd  it,  or  who  speaks  from  experience.    (Cf. 

Virg.  :  .-En.,  xi.  283.) 
expertus   metuit  (Hor. :  Bp.  I.  xviii.  87), 

Having  had  experience  of  it,  he  dreads  it ;  a 

burnt  ehild  dreads  the  tire. 
ex  post  focto.  After  the  deed  is  done;  retn> 

spective. 
expressls  verbis,  in  express  terma. 
ex  quoouuque  caplte.  For  whatever  reason. 
ex  tacito.  Tacitly. 

ex  tempore,  off  hand;  without  preparation. 
extlnctus    amabitur   idem  (Hor. :  Ep. 

II.  i.  14),  This  same  man  will  be  loved  after 

his  death. 
extra  muros.  Outside  the  walls. 
ex  ungue  leonem.  You  may  tell  the  Hon 

by  his  claw.     (Ex  pede  Hbrculem.] 

ex  uno  disce  omnes  [Ab  uno,  &C.1, 


flaber  quisqne  fortunse  suse  (Appiu.\  in 
Sail.  :  de  R''pub.  Ordin.  i.),  Kvery  man  is  the 
arcliit'ct  of  his  .iwn  fortune;  hence,  Caber 
fortunsa  suae  ==  a  self-made  man. 

facile  est  inventis  addere.  It  is  easy  to 
improve  what  has  been  already  invented. 


I  laolle  prlnceps.   The  acknowledged  chief; 
oue  who  stands  undoubtedly  lirsl. 

facilis  est  descensus  Averni  ( Vir,j.  - 

<*.>!.  vl.  !.:«).  The  d.*eiit  I',  hell  ia  oasy ;    H  Is 

I       iiwy  i-U'iigh  to  gfl  into  tr-ubli*. 

i  facsimile,  .\i)  exact  imitation. 
fssoes  popull,  feox  popull.  The  •cam  of 

th>'  population. 
fama  clamosa,  A  current  scandal. 
lama  nihil  est  oelerlns,  Nothing  travels 

iiKire  swiftly  than  seandal.    (Cf.  Virgil:  /En. 

iv.  173.) 
f&ma  semper  vivat,  May  his  t&me  last  for 

ever. 
faa  est  et  ab  hoste  docerl  (Ovid:  ^fet. 

iv.  428),  It  is  right  to  be  Uught  oven  by  aa 

enemy ;  you  may  get  a  hint  from  the  other  side. 
f&ta  obstant.  The  Fat^s  oppose. 
fata  viam  invenient.  The  Fates  will  flud 

out  a  w.'i> . 
fax  mentis  Incendium  glorlce.  Tlio  pas- 

si^ii  fwr^l.TV  IS  th-lnrch  "l  th."  tmnd, 
felicitas  multos  habet   amioos.  Pros- 

prritv  has  many  friind.s.     (Cf.  Prov.  xix.  4.) 
felo  de  se,  One  who  commits  self-felony ;  a 

SUiridL-. 

ferse  naturae,  Of  a  wild  nature;— applied  to 

wild  l-easts. 

festina  lente,  Make  haste  slowly ;  don't  be 

impetuous. 
flat    experimentum   In  oorpore  viii, 

i,et  the  experiment  be  made  on  a  body  of  uo 
value. 

flat  justitia  ruat  ooelum.  Lot  justice  be 
done  though  the  heavens  shouhl  fall. 

flat  lux  (Gen.  i.  3,  Vulg.),  Lat  there  be  light 

fide  et  amore.  By  faith  aud  love. 

fide  et  fiducia.  By  fidelity  and  confidence. 

fide  et  fortitudine.  By  lidelity  and  forti- 
tude. 

fldei  coticula  crux.  The  cross  is  the 
touch.sti>ne  of  faith. 

fldei  defensor,  Defender  of  the  faith.  (Fid. 
Def.] 

flde.  non  armis.  By  feith,  not  by  force  of 
arms. 

fide,  sed  cui,  vide.  Trust,  but  see  whom 
you  are  trustin;^. 

fides  et  justitia.  Fidelity  and  justice. 

fides  Punica,  Punic  faith  ;  treachery.  (Among 
the  Romans  the  bad  faith  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  notorious.) 

fidus  Achates  (Virg.  :  .€n.  vi.  158.)  Faith- 
ful Achates,  the  companion  of  Jineas ;  a  true 
fjieuil. 

fidus  et  audax.  Faithful  and  bold. 

fieri  facias,  A  legal  jiaper  authorizing  exo- 
cntiMU  on  the  goods  of  a  debtor. 

fillns  nuUius,  A  son  of  nobody ;  an  illegiti- 
mate son.  because  he  has  no  legal  rights  as  a 
son  in  resjiect  to  the  inheritance  of  property. 

f  ilius  terrse,  A  son  of  the  earth  ;  one  of  low 
origin. 

finis  ooronat  opus.  The  end  crowns  the 
work. 

flagrante  bello.  While  the  war  was  raging ; 

during  hostiiitie.s. 

flagrante  delicto.  In  the  commission  oi  tU? 
crime  ;  in  the  very  art. 

flamma! fumo  est  proxima  (Plant. :  Cure. 
I.  i. ')3),  Flame  is  akin  to  fli\; ;  where  there's 
smoke  there's  lire. 

flecti,  non  firangi.  To  be  bent,  not  broken. 

flosculi  sententiarum.  Flowers  of  Hue 
th'.ughts. 

foenum  habet  in  cornu  (//or. ;  5a/.  I.  iv. 
3o),  He  has  bay  on  his  horn  (tho  mark  put 
on  a  bull  to  show  he  was  savage) ;  beware 
of  him. 

fons  et  origo  maldriim  (Cf.  Flor.  iii.  6.\ 
The  source  and  orij^tii  of  our  miseries. 

forensis  strepitus.  The  clamour  of  the 
loruin  ;  "  BrawHn^'  court-*.  And  dusty  pur- 
lieus of  the  Law."  (2>H«ysoft:  In  Memoriam, 
Ixxxix.) 

forte  scutum  salus  duoom,  A  strong 

shiehl  is  the  safety  of  leaders. 
fortes  fortuna  Juvat  (Trrtnce:  Phormio,  I. 

iv.  'Jti),  IdrUuie  tavours  the  brave. 
fortl  et  fidell  nihil  difficile,  Nothing  is 
diffirnlt  to  the  brave  and  faithful. 
I  fortiter  et  reote.  With  fortitude  and  recti- 
I      tude. 
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fortlt«r.  fldellter.  f&liciter.  Boldly,  faith- 
fully, successfully. 

fortiter  in  re,  Wiih  tirmness  in  action. 

fortuna  favet  fatuis.  Fortune  favours  fools. 

fortunsa  filius  (Hor. :  Sat.  II.  vi.  49),  A 
spoiled  child  of  Fortune. 

iVangas,  non  flectes.  You  may  break  me, 
but  you  shall  not  bend  tne. 

f^aus  pia,  a  pious  frau<l. 

ft'ontl  nulla  fides  (Jhv.,  ii.  S),  There  is  no 
trusting  the  features  ;  don't  trust  to  appear- 
ances. 

fk^uges  consnmere  nati  (Hor. :  Ep.,  I.  ii. 
27),  Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
born  only  to  eat. 

ftigit  irreparabile  tempus  (Virg. :  Georg. 
iii.  284),  Irreciiverahle  time  glides  away. 

f\iimus  TroeaC'irg. .-  .Eti.  ii.  325),  Wo  once 
were  Trojans  ;  we  have  seen  better  days. 

fait  Ilium  O'lrg.  :  .^n.  ii.  325),  There  once 
was  a  Troy  ;  Troy  was,  but  is  no  more  ;  the 
place  is  gone. 

fuxnum  et  opes,  strepitumque  Romeo 
(Hor.,  III.  xxix.  12),  The  smoke,  the  show, 
the  rattle,  of  the  town  (Rome). 

functus  officio,  Having  discharged  Wa  du- 
ties ;  hence,  out  of  office. 

fiiror  arma  mlnistrat  (Virg. :  Mn.  \.  130), 
Raj;e  provides  arms  ;  one  uses  any  weapon  in 
a  rage. 

ftaror  loquendl,  A  rage  for  .speaking. 

(taror  poeticus.  Poetical  fire. 

ftiror  scribendl,  A  rage  for  writing. 

galllce.  In  French. 

gaudeamus  igitur.  Therefore,  let  us  rejoice. 
(The  burden  of  a  ilaearonic  soog.) 

gaudet  tentamlne  virtus,  Virtue  rejoices 
in  temptation. 

genius  loci,  The  genius  or  presiding  spirit 
oflhe  place. 

gens  togata  {Kirp. ;  Mn.  i.  282).  Applied  first 
to  Roman  citizens,  as  wearing  the  toga,  the 
garment  of  peace  ;  hence,  civilians  generally. 

gloria  in  excelsls  Deo  (Lukeii.  14,  Vulg,\ 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

gloria  Patri,  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

gradu  diverse,  via  una.  The  same  road 
by  different  steps. 

gradUS  ad  Parnassum,  A  step  to  Par- 
nassus;.aid  in  writing  Latin  poetry;  a  work 
on  Latin  verse-making  containing  rules  and 
examples. 

gratia  placendl.  For  the  sake  of  pleasing. 

gratis  dictum.  Mere  assertion. 

graviora  manent  {Virg. :  .-En.  vi.  84), 
Greater  afflictions  are  in  store;  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come. 

graviora  queedam  sunt  remedla  peri- 

culis,  Souie  remedies  are  worse  than  tlie  ilis- 
ease.  (Attributed  to  L.  Publius  Syrus.  Rib- 
beck  includes  it  iu  the  Sententice  minus  PrO' 
bates,  599.) 

grcK  venalium  (Suet. :  de  Clar.  Rhet.  i.), 
A  venal  throng. 

gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed 
8£epe  cadendo.  The  drop  hollows  out  the 
stune  by  frequent  dropping,  not  by  force  ; 
constant  persistence  gains  the  end.  (Cf.  Ovid: 
Ex  Ponto,  IV.  X.  5.) 

baud  longiS  intervallls.  At  frequent  in- 
tervals. 

heluo  'librorum,  a  devourer  of  books ;  a 
bookworm. 

beu  pletasi  heu  prisca  fides   (i^irg. : 

jEn.    viii.    879),  Alas  !  for   piety  !      Alas  !  for 

our  ancient  faith  ; 
hiatus  valde  deflendus,  Agap  ordeficiency 

greatly  to  be<leplored  ;  words  em  ployed  to  mark 

a  blank  in  a  work,  but  often  used  of  persons 

whose  performances  fall  short  of  their  promises. 
hie  et  Ubique.  Here  and  everywhere. 
hie  jacet.  Here  lies;  sepultus,  buried. 
hie  labor,  hlc  opus  est.  Here  is  labour, 

here  is  tuil. 
hlc  sepultus.  Here  [lies]  buried. 
hinc   illse  lacrimsB  (Hor. :  Ep.  I.  xix.  4i), 

Hence  these  t^ars  ;  this   is  the  cause  of  the 

trouble. 
hodle  mlhl,  eras  tibi,  it  is  my  lot  to-day, 

yours  to-morrow.    (A  line  often  found  in  old 

epitaphs.) 
howo  IkctuB  ad  unguem.  Usually  quoted 

thus,  though  the  proper  form  is  ad  unguei*' 


I  facta8homo(f/or. :  Sat.   I.  V.   32,  33  ;  cf.   ' 

Pers.  i.  64,  65),  A  highly-polished,  accom- 
plished man.  (The  expression  is  borrowed 
from  the  practice  in  sculptors,  who,  in  model- 
ling,  give  the  finishing  touch  with  the  nail ; 
or  from  joiners,  whotesLthe  accuracy  of  joints 
in  wood  by  the  nail.) 

homo  hominl  lupus  [Lupus  est,  &c.] 

homo  multarum  literarum,  A  man  of 
many  letters  ;  a  man  of  extensive  learning. 

homo  solus  aut  deus  aut  daemon,  A 
mail  to  live  alone  must  be  either  a  gr)d  or 
devil.     (Cf.  Eccles.  iv.  10 ;  Arist. :  Pol.  i.  1.) 

homo  sum ;  human!  nihil  a  me  alien- 
um  puto  (Tfvence  :  Heant.  I.  i.  L'o),  I  am  a 
man  ;  and  I  consider  nothing  that  concerns 
mankind  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me. 

homo  trlum  literarum  [Triom  literarum 

H(.>MO.] 

honores  mutant  mores.  Honours  change 

iii;(uners. 

honos  habet  onus.  Honour  is  burdened  with 
responsibility. 

horse  canonioss.  Canonical  hours ;  pre- 
scribed times  for  prayers. 

horresco  referens  (Virg. :  jEn.  ii.  204),  I 
shudder  as  I  tell  the  story. 

hortns  siccus,  a  dry  garden;  a  collection 
of  dried  plants;  an  herbarium. 

hos  eg;o   versiculos  feci,  tullt  alter 

honores  (Virgil,  on  the  occasion  when 
some  verses  he  had  written  on  the  shows  at 
Rome  were  unjustly  claimed  by  Bathyllus,who 
was  rewarded  for  them),  I  wrote  these  lines,  an- 
other has  borne  away  the  honour.  (Sic  vos,  &c.] 
humanum  est  errare.  To  err  is  human. 

(Cf.  Pope-:   Essay  on  Criticism,  525.) 

hunc  tu  oaveto  (Hor, :  Sat.  I.  iv.  86),  Beware 

of  iiim< 

id    genus    omne  (Hor. .-  Sat.  I.  ii.  2),   All 

tlut  class.    (A  contemptuous  expression  for 

the  dregs  of  the  population.) 
Ignorantia  non  excusat   legem,  Igno- 
rance is  no  plea  against  the  law. 
ignoratio  elenchl,  Ignorance  of  the  point 

in  dispute  ;  the  logical   fallacy  of  arguing  to 

the  wrong  point. 
ignotl  nulla  CUpido,  There  is  no  desire  for 

that  is  unknown  ;  our  wants  are  increased  by 

knowledge. 
igndtumper  Ignotius,  (To  explain)  a  thing 

not  understood  by  one  still  less  understood. 
ilias  malorum   (Cicero:  Epist.   ad   Atticum, 

viii.   11),  An  Iliad  of  woes  ;  a  host  of  evils. 

(From  the  fact  that  the  siege  of  Troy  lasted 

ten  years.) 
imitatores,  servum  pecus  (Hor. :  Ep.  I. 

xix.  19),   Ye  imitators  ;  a  servile  herd. 

immedicabile  vulnus  (Ovid. :  Met.  i.  190), 

An  incurable  wound  ;  an  irreparable  injury. 
imo  peotore.    From    the  bottom    of  one's 

lit-;irt. 

imparl    marte.    With     unequal     military 

strength. 
impedimenta,  Lu^age  ;  the  baggage  of  an 

army. 
imperium    in    imperio,     A   government 

existing  witliin  another.     (Said  of  a  power  set 

up  against  constituted  authority.) 
Implicite,  By  implication. 
impos  animi.  Of  weak  nnnd. 
in  actu.  In  the  very  act ;  iu  reality. 
in  aeternum.  For  ever. 
in  articulo  mortis.  At  the  point  of  death. 
in  camera.  In  the  judge's  chamber ;  in  secret. 
in  capite,  in  chief. 
in  coelo  quies.  There  is  rest  in  heaven. 
IncredulUS   odl   (Hor.:   de   Arte  Poet.,  187), 

Being  incredulous,  I  cannot  endure  it. 
in  curia.  In  court. 
inde  irse.  Hence  this  resentment. 
in  dubio.  In  doubt. 
in  sequilibrio.  In  equilibrium. 
in  esse.  In  being. 
in  eKtenso,  At  length. 
in  extremis.  In  very  bad  circumstances  ;  at 

the  point  of  death. 

infandum,    regina.   jubes    renovare 

dolorem   (Virg.  :  ..En.  ii.  3),  You  command 
me.  O  Queen,  to  revive  unspeakable  grief. 
in  flagrante  delicto,  In  the  commission 
of  the  act. 

in  forma  pauperis,  Ap  a  poor  man. 
Infra  dig.,  infi-a  dignitatem.    Beneath 

one's  dignity. 


in  future.  In  future,  henceforth. 

in  hoc  signo  vinces,  A  Latin  rendering 
of  the  Greek  ii' rovrta  yUa  (en  touto  nika).  In 
this  sign  thou  shall  conquer.  (The  motto 
is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  Constantino 
after  his  vision  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens 
just  before  his  decisive  battle  with  Maxentius, 
A.D.  312.) 

in  limine.  On  the  threshold ;  preliminarily. 

in  loco.  In  the  place  ;  upon  the  spot;  in  the 
place  of. 

in  loco  parentis.  In  the  place  of  a  parent. 

In  medias  res  (Hor.:  de  Arte  Poet^  148^ 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  business. 

in  memoriam.  In  memory  of. 

in  nomine,  in  the  name  of. 

in  nubibus,  In  the  clouds  ;  hence,  undefined, 
UTicertairi,  vague. 

In  nuce,  in  a  nutshell. 

in  omnia  paratus.  Prepared  for  all  things, 

inopem  copia  fecit.  Abundance  has  made 
him  poor. 

In  pace,  in  peace. 

in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  In  ever- 
lasting remembrance  of  the  event. 

In  perpetnum.  For  ever. 

in  pleno.  In  full. 

in  posse,  in  possible  existence. 

in  propria  persona,  In  one's  own  person. 

in  pur  is  naturalibus.  In  a  state  of  nature ; 
stark  naked. 

in  re.  In  the  matter  of. 

Inrerum  natura.  In  the  nature  of  thiols. 

in  s£ecula  seeculorum,  For  ever. 

inscitia     est  I  adversum     stimnluBB 

•alces  (Terence:   Phormio,  I.  ii.  27,  2S),  It  is 
mere  folly  to  kick  against  the  spur.    (Cf.  Acts, 
ix.  5). 
in  situ.  In  its  proper  position.     [Status  quo 

ANTE  BELLUU.] 

iu  statu  quo,  In  its  former  state. 

in  suspense.  In  suspense. 

in  te,  Domine,  speravi  (Fs  xxxi.  1.  Vulg,\ 

In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust. 

inter  alia.  Among  other  things. 

inter  arma  leges  silent  (cic. :  pro  AfiZ.,  4, 
lu),  In  the  time  of  war  the  laws  are  silent. 

inter  canem  et  lupum,  Between  the  dog 
and  the  wolf;  twilight. 

Inter dum  vulgus  rectum  vldot  (Hor.  : 
Ep.  II.  i.  63),  Sometimes  the  rabble  see  what 
is  right. 

inter  nos.  Between  ourselves. 

inter  pocula.  At  one's  cups. 

in  terrorem.  In  terror  ;  as  a  warning. 

inter  se.  Amongst  themselves. 

inter  spem  et  metum.  Between  hope  and 
fear. 

in  totidem  verbis.  In  so  many  words. 

Intoto.  In  the  whole;  entirely. 

Intra  muros.  Within  the  walls. 

In  transitu.  On  the  passage. 

intra  parietes.  Within  t)ie  walls ;  private 

in  usum  Delpbinl,  For  the  use  of  the  Dau- 
phin.    [Delphine,  a.  2.  in  Encyc.  Dict.J 

in  utroque  fldelis.  Faithful  in  both. 

In  vacuo.  In  a  vacuum. 

in  verba  magistri  jurare,  To  ewear  to 
a  mastor's  \vurds;  to  accept  opinions  upuu 
authority. 

inverso  ordine,  In  an  inverse  order. 

in  vino  Veritas,  in  wine  there  is  tmth. 
When  a  person  is  under  the  influence  of  wine 
he  shows  himself  in  his  true  colours. 

Invita  Minerva  (Hor.  :  de  Arte  Poet.,  385), 
Minerva  (Goddess  of  Wisdom),  being  un- 
willing ;  hence,  without  genius. 

Ipse  dixit.  He  himself  has  said  it;  a  mere 

assertion. 

ipsissima  verba.  The  identical  words. 

ipso   facto.  By  the  fact  itself. 

ipso  jure.  By  the  law  itself. 

ira  furor  brevis  est  (Hor. :  Ep.  I.  ii.  MX 

Anger  is  a  brief  madness. 
Ita  est.  It  is  so. 
ita  lex  scripta  est,  Such  is  the  written 

law. 
Italice,  In  Italian  characters. 

Jacta  alea  est  (The  exclamation  of  Julius 
C:fsar  when  he  passed  the  Rubicon.  (Suel^ 
nius.  i.  32),  The  die  is  cast. 
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Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeont  Satnmla 

regna  ll'irg.:    Eel.   iv.  4).  Now   tin;   Viii;in 

and  the  Saturnian  age  return.    (Of  the  reign 

of  Astrsea,   the   Goadess  of  Justice,  in  the 

Golden  Aije.) 
Jannls   clausls.     With    closed    doors ;   in 

sern-t- 
Joci  causa.  For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 
Jubilate  Doo(Pii.  c.l),  ohejnyful  in  the  Lord. 
Incundl  aotl  labores  (Cicrro:  de  Finibus, 

ii.   o'J),  The  remembrances   of  past  labour  is 

sweet. 
Jndiclam  Del,  The  judgment  of  God. 
Judicium    parium    aut   leges   terrte 

(MtJtina  Carta),  Tlie  judgment  of  our  peers  or 

the  laws  of  the  land. 
Jure  divino.  By  divine  law. 
Jure  humano.  By  human  law. 
Juris  peritus.  One  learned  in  the  law. 
Juris  utrlusque  doctor.   Doctor  of  both 

law.s,  i.e.,  of  canuu  and  civil  laws. 
Jus  canonicum.  Canon  law. 
Jus  civile,  Tlie  civil  law. 
Jus  divinum.  The  divine  law. 
Jus  et  norma  loquendi  (.Hor.dt  Arte  Pott, 

73),  The  law  ami  rule  of  Kpeech. 
Jns  gentium.  The  law  of  nationsf 
Jns  gladli.  The  right  of  the  sword. 
Jus  possesslonls.  The  right  of  possession. 
Jus  proprletatis,  Tlie  right  of  property. 
Jus  summum  8«epe  summa  malltla  est 

(Terence:  Heaut.,  IV.  v.  47),  Extreme  law  is 

often  extreme  wrong. 

labitnr  et  labetor  In  omne  volubUls 

CBTum  {llor. :  Ep.  I.  ii.  43),  It  glides  on,  and 

will  glide  on  fur  ever. 
laborare  est  orare,  Work  is  prayer. 
labor   Ipse  Toluptas,  Labour  itself  is  a 

ple^isure. 
labor  omnia  vlncit  (Virg.  .•  Georg.  1.  1*6), 

Labour  overcomes  all  difficulties. 
laborum  dulce  lenimen  (/for.,  I.  xxxil 

14).  The  .sweet  solace  of  our  labours. 
lana  capnna  (De  uluji.  caprinaI. 
lapis  phllosopborum.  The  philosopher's 

stniie. 

lapsus  calami,  A  slip  of  the  pen. 

lapsus  linguss,  .^  slip  of  the  tongue. 

lapsus  memorise,  A  slip  of  the  memory. 

lares  et  penates.  Household  gods. 

lateat  scintlUula  forsan.  Perchance  some 
small  spark  may  lie  concealed.  (The  motto  of 
the  Royal  Humane  tsociety.) 

latine  dictum.  Spoken  in  Latin. 

laudari  a  viro  laudato  (A  fragment  ftom 
Nffivius,  quoted  by  Cicero  :  Ep.  Fam.  v.  12,  and 
XV.  6),  To  be  praised  by  a  man  who  deserves 
pi'aise,  i.e.,  by  an  eminent  man  ,  "Approbation 
from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise  indeed " 
(Morton:  A  Cure  for  the  Heartache,  v.  2.). 

laudatlones  eorum  qui  sunt  ab  Ho- 
mero  laudatl  (Cicero:  de  Fin.,  ii.  3.'.), 
Praises  from  those  who  were  themselves 
praised  by  Homer. 

laudator  temporls  actl  (Hor. :  De  Arte 
Poet.,  173),  One  who  praises  the  good  old  days. 

landum  Inunensa  cupido.  An  insati- 
able desire  for  praise. 

lans  Deo,  Praise  to  God. 

lector  benevolo.  Kind,  or  gentle,  reader. 

legatus  a  latere  (A  legate  from  the  side  [of 
the  Pope)),  A  papal  legate. 

lex  loci.  The  law  of  the  place.    [Lix.] 

lex  non  scripta,  The  unwritten  law ;  the 
cumniou  law. 

lex  scripta,  The  written  or  statute  law. 
lex  talionls.  The  law  of  retaliation. 
lex  terrsB,  The  law  of  the  land. 
llcentia  vatum.  The  license  allowed  to  poets. 
limsa  labor  et  mora  (Hor.:  de  Arte  Poet., 

291),  The  labour  and  delay  of  the  file;  the 

slow  and  labi-riuus  polish  of  a  literary  work. 
lis  litem  gencrat,  Strife  begets  strife. 
litem  lite  resolvere  (Adapted  from  Hor. : 

Sat.,  11.  iii.  10:;),  To  settle  strife  by  strife;  to 

end  one  controversy  by  another. 
lite  pendente.  During  the  trial. 

litera  scripta  manet.  The  written  character 

remains. 

loci  communes.  Common  places. 

lOOO  citato.  In  the  place  quoted.    [Loc  cnj 


locus  classlcus,   A  ehissi.al  passage;    tbo 

ackmi\vled^;i'il  place  of  reference. 

locus  crimlnis.  The  scene  of  the  crime. 

locus  in  quo.  The  place  in  which. 

longo  Intorvallo,  Uy  »r  with  a  long  interval 

luddus  ordo  (//or.:  De  Arte  Poet.,  41X  A 
perspiouoiis  ;irranf,'Olnent, 

Inorl  causa,  F'lr  the  sake  of  gain. 

lucus  a  non  lucendo.  An  elliptical  ex- 
pression which  may  be  rendered  in  English; 
the  word  litciis  (=  a  grove)  is  derived  from 
luceo  (=  to  .sliirie),  because  it  does  not  admit 
light.  This  aiitiphrastic  derivation,  which  is 
by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  was  favoured 
by  Servius  (in  Virg, :  .-E'a.  i.  441),  and  is 
noticed  by  Quintiliaii  (i.  (>),  but  cmly  to  con- 
demn it.  Heiii-e  the  phrase  has  l)ecome  jiro- 
verbial  in  ridicule  of  far-fetched  etymologies, 
or  of  anything  inconsequent  and  absurd. 

lapum  auribus  teneo  (Terence :  Phorm  io, 
III.  ii.  21),  I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears  ;  i  have 
cauglit  a  Tartar. 

lupus  est  bomo  bomlnl  (Plant :  Asin. 
n.  IV.  SS),  Man  is  a  wolf  to  his  fellow-man  ; 
one  man  preys  on  another. 

lupus  In  f&bula  (Cicero :  Ep.  ad  Atticum, 
liii.  33).  The  wolf  in  the  fable ;  talk  of  the 
devil  and  he  will  appear. 

lusus  natures,  A  freak  of  nature;  a  de- 
formed animal  or  plant. 


maglster  ceremoniarum,  A  master  of 
the  lereiiiMiiies. 

magna   civitas,    magna    solitudo,    A 

great  city  is  a  great  solitude. 
magnsB  spes  altera   Romss,    A  second 
hope  of  mighty  Kome ;    used  of  any  young 
man  of  promise. 

magna  est  Veritas  et  prsevaleblt  (Al- 
tered from  1  Esdras  iv.  41.,  where  tlie  read- 
ing is  prfKvalet),  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will 
prevail. 

magna  est  vis  oonsuetudlnls,  Great 
is  the  power  of  habit. 

magnas  Inter  opes  inops  (Hor.,  ill.  xvi. 

28).  Poor  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth- 
magnl  nominls  umbra  [Stat  maoni,  &C.]. 
magnum  bonum,  A  great  good. 
magnum  opus,  A  great  undertaking ;    the 

great  work  of  a  man's  life. 
magnum     vectigal    est    parstmonla 

(Ofcero:  Parad.,  VI.  iii.  49),  Thrift  is  itself  a 

good  income. 
mala  fido,  with  bad  faith  ;  treacherously. 
mall  exempli.  Of  a  bad  example. 
mali  principii  malus  finis,  Tlie  bad  end 

of  a  bad  beginning. 

malls  avlbus.  With  unlucky  birds,  i.e.,  with 

bad  omens. 
malo  modo.  In  an  evil  manner.  i 

malus  pudor.  False  shame. 
manibus    pedibusque,  With  hands  and 

feet  ;  tooth  and  nail. 

manu  fortl.  With  a  strong  hand. 

manu  propria.  With  one's  own  hand. 

mare  clausum,  A  closed  sea,  a  bay. 

mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet  (Claud.  : 
De  sex  con.  H.  Augusti,  3u7),  A  more  serious 
warfare  is  concealed  by  seeming  peace. 

materlem  superabat  opus  (Oml. :  Met. 
ii.  5),  The  workmansliip  was  more  valuable 
than  the  raw  material. 

medlocria  flrma,  Modei-ate  things  are  surest. 

medio  tutissimus  ibis  (Orid.  :Met.  ii.  137), 
You  will  tra\-e!  .safest  iii.a  middle  course. 

me  judioe,  I  being  the  judge  ;  in  my  opinion. 

memor  et  Bdelis,  Mindful  and  faithful. 

memoria  in  seterna,  lu  etei-nal  remem- 
brance. 

mens  agltat  molem  (Virg.;  ^n.  vi.  72"), 
A  mind  infunns  the  mass.  Used  by  Virgil  in  a 
I>aiitlieistie  sense  of  the  world  ;  ofteu  applied 
to  a  unwieldy,  dull-looking  person. 

mens  sana  In  corpore  sano  (Juv.,  x. 
35'}),  A  sound  mind  in  a  lieallliy  body. 

mens  sibi  conscia  recti  (Virg. :  .Sn.  1. 
(;o4),  A  minil  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude. 

meo  periculo,  .\t  my  owu  risk. 

meo  TOto,  -\t  my  own  wish. 

mlhi  cura  futiirl.  My  care  is  for  the  future. 

mirabile  dictu  (Virg.:  Oeorg.  ii.  30),  Won- 
derful to  rcKcte. 

mirabile  vlsu.  Wonderful  to  see. 


mlsorls  suoourrore  disco  I.N'ox  lo.sAnA, 

\c,l, 

modo  et  forma.  In  maniierand  form. 
modus  operandi.  The  manner  of  working. 
mollla  tompora  fandl  (Alt<>red  from  Virg. 

,-t'ii.  iv.  TXi,  21'1),  I'll.'  favourable  moment  fur 

sjieakiiig. 

monumontum   lero  perennlus  [Exegi, 

more  majbrum,  .\fter  the  manner  of  our 
ancestors. 

more  buo.  In  his  usual  manner. 

mors  Janua  vitss,  n<atli  is  the  gate  of 

leverla.-.tiM;;|  life. 

mors  omnibus  communis.  Death  is  com- 
mon t'>  all  men. 

mos  pro  lege.  Usage  has  the  force  of  law. 

motu  proprio,  of  his  own  accord. 

multum  in  parvo.  Much  in  little. 

munus  Apolllne  dlgnum  (Hor. :  Ep. 
U.  i.  21o),  A  gift  worthy  the  acceptance  of 
A1.0II,,. 

mutatis  mutandis,  The  necessary  changes 
being  made. 

mutato  nomine,  de  te  I  fibula  narra- 

tur  (Hor.:  Sal.  I.  i.  m,  70),  With  a  mere 
change  of  name  the  story  is  applicable  to  you, 
(Of.  2  .Sam.  xii.  1-7.) 

nasoimur     poetee,    flmus     oratores. 

We  are   born  poets,  we   become  orators   by 
training.    (  Pui;ta  nascituk,  &<:.]. 
natale  solum  (Ovid :  Met.  vii.  52),  The  land 
of  one's  liirth. 

naturam  expellas  furoa,  tamen  usque 

recurret  (Hvr.  :    Kp.  I.  x.  24),    rhough  you 
may  diive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  she 
will  always  come  back  ;  inborn  chai-acter  is 
inei-adicable. 
ne  cede  malls,  sed  contra  audentlor 

ItOlCir^.  :  yji'ii.  vi.  ii.'j).  Do  not  jicld  In  mis- 
fortunes ;  on  the  contiary,  go  more  boldly  to 
meet  them. 

necessitas  non  habet  legem.  Necessity 
kiii.'ws  no  law. 

nee  mora,  nee  requies  (Virg. :  Ceorg.  iii. 

110 ;  .■£».  V.  4jS,  xii.  553),  Neither  delay,  nor 

rest ;  without  intermission. 
nee  plurlbus  Impar,  No  unequal  match 

for  many.    The  motto  assumed  by  Louis  XIV. 

when  he  planned  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 
neu  prece,  nee  pretlo  (Auct.  ad  Heren.,  iii. 

3),  Neither  by  entreaty  nor  bribery  ;  neither 

by  paying  nor  praying. 
noo  scire  fas  est  omnia  (Hor.,  III.  iv.  221 

We  are  not  allowed  to  know  all  things. 
nec  temere,  nee  tlmide,  Neither  rashly 

nor  timidly. 

nefasti  dies.  Days  on  which  judgment  could 
not  be  pronounced  nor  public  assemblies  be 
held  ;  hence,  unlucky  days. 

ne  frontl  crede.  Don't  trust  to  appearancesi 

nemine  contradicente.  No  one  contra- 
dicting. 

nemine  dissentlente.  No  one  dissenting. 
nemo  fuit  repente  turplssimus  (Jm:,  ii. 

83),  No  man  becomes  a  villain  all  at  once. 
nemo  me  impnne  lacesslt.  No  one  pro. 

vokes  me  with  impunity.  The  motto  of  the 
Oriler  of  the  Thistle. 

nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horls  sapit. 

No  man  is  wise  at  all  times  ;  the  wisest  may 
make  mistakes. 

nemo  solus  satis  sapit.  No  man  is  snffl- 
cieiitly  wise  of  hiiiiself. 

ne  (non)  plus  ultra.  Nothing  further  ;  the 

uttcrm{,st  point  ;  perfection. 

ne  puero  gladium.  Do  not  entrust  a  sword 
to  a  boy. 

ne  quid  detrimenti  respubllca  capiat. 

Lest  the  Stitte  sutler  any  injury.     The  iiijnii'-- 
tioii  given  to  the  Dictator  when  invested  witll 
supreme  authority. 
nervi  belli  peciinia  (Cicero ;  Philip,  v.  2), 

Sloliey  is  tile  mucms  of  war. 

ne  siitor  ultra  orepidam,  Tlic  shoe- 
maker should  not  go  beyond  his  last.  (A 
Latin  version  of  a  rebuke  said  to  have  been 
addressed  by  Ajielles  to  a  shoemaker  who 
pointed  out  some  errors  in  the  painting  of  a 
shpj.er  in  one  of  the  artist's  works,  and  then 
began  to  critici.se  other  parts  of  the  picture.) 

ne  tentcs,  ant  perflce.  Do  not  attempt, 
or  carry  it  out  thoroughly. 

nlbll   tetigit   quod    non    omavlt.   He 
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touclied  uuthiiig  without  embellishing  it.  (A 
niisqiiotatioii  from  Johnson's  Epitaph  on 
GoUismith  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Johnson 
wrut*" :  Qui  millmn  fere  scnbendi  (jenns  non 
tetigit,  Jiulbim  quod  tetigit  non  omdvit  (Who 
left  st-aicely  any  kind  of  writing  untouched, 
and  adorned  all  that  he  did  touch).  The  mis- 
quotation led  .1  distinguished  schular  to  criti- 
cize Johnson's  Latinity  in  terms  which  he 
would  not  have  employed  had  he  seen  the 
whole  passage. 
nil  admirari  (Il'^r. :  Ep.  I.  vi.  l),  To  be  aa- 
I'Muslied  at  notliin;^. 

nil  conscire  sibl,  nulla  nallescere 
culpa  (Hor. :  Sat.  1,  i.  59),  To  be  conscious 
ol  no  fault,  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation. 

nil  desperandum  (Hor.,  I.  vii.  22),  There  is 
no  cause  for  despair  ;  never  despair. 

nil  nisi  cruce.  Nothing  but  by  the  cross ; 
no    reward    withoxit    suffering,      [iroft^/xora 

fxa6r)iJ.aTa]. 

nlmium  ne  crede  color!  {Virg. :  Ed.  ii. 

17).  Do  not  trust  too  much  to  your  good  looks. 

nisi  Dominus,  ftrustraCPs.  cxxvii.  i,  Vulfj.), 
Uiik'ss  tlie  Lurd  is  with  us,  our  labour  is  vain. 

nitor  in  adversum  {Ovid :  Met.  ii.  72), 
!  strive  against  opposition. 

noblUtas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus 
{Juv.,  viij.  20),  Virtue  is  the  true  and  only 
nobility. 

nolens  volens.  Whether  willing  or  not. 

noli  me  tangere.  Touch  me  not. 

nolo  eplscoparl,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  made 
a  bishop.  (The  formal  reply  made  to  the 
royal  offer  of  a  bishopric.) 

non  amo  te  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere 
quare  (Mart.,  J.  xxxiii.  1),  I  do  not  love 
tliee,  ISabidius,  norcan  I  say  why.  (The  original 
of  Tom  Brown's  epigram,  '*I  do  not  love 
tliee.  Dr.  Fell.") 

non  cuivis  tiominl  contlnglt  adire 
Corinthum  (Hor. :  Ep.  I.  xvii.  3i;),  It  is  nut 
every  man's  lot  to  go  to  Corinth  (the  head- 
quarters of  luxury  and  relinement) ;  hence  = 
it  is  U'-'t  every  man's  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  see  great  cities. 

non  deficiente  crumena  (Hor. :  Ep.  I.  ii. 
11).  While  the  money  lasts. 

uou  est  inventus,  lie  is  not  found. 

non  Ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere 
disco  (Virg. :  Jin.  i.  630),  Not  unac(juainted 
with  misfortune,  I  learn  to  succour  the 
wretched. 

non  libet,  it  does  not  please  me. 

non  multa.  sed  multum.  Not  many 
tilings,  but  much. 

non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus  (Cicero: 

de  Officiis,  I.  vii.  '22),  We  are  not  born  for 
ourtelves  alone. 

non  omne  licitum  honestum.  Every 
lawful  act  is  not  necessarily  honourable. 

non  omnia  possumus  omnes,  We  can- 
not, all  of  us,  do  everything. 

non  passibus  fequis  (Virg.:  ^n.  ii.  724), 
Not  with  equal  steps.  (Suuietimes  applied  to 
ft  person  wlio  has  Iiclmi  uut^tripped  by  another 
in  the  race  for  fame,  wealth,  &c.) 

non  placet  [Placet]. 

non  plus  ultra  [Ne  plus  ultra]. 

non  quis,  sed  quid,  Not  who,  but  what ; 
measures,  not  men. 

non  seqnitur,  it  does  not  follow;  an  un- 
warranted C'-'Uclusiuu. 

non  sibi,  sed  patriss»  Not  for  himself,  but 
for  his  native  land. 

non  sum  quails  eram  (Hor.,  IV.  i.  3),  I 
am  H'lt  what  1  once  was. 

nosce  teipsum.  Know  thyself. 

noscltur  e  sociis,  A  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps. 

nota  bene  (N.  B.),  Mark  well. 

novUB  homo  (lit.,  a  new  man),  A  mushroom, 
an  upstart. 

nudis  verbis.  In  plain  words. 

nulla  dies  sine  linea.  No  day  without  a 
line,  i.e..  without  something  done.  (A  i>i-o- 
verb  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
Apelles  was  accustomed  to  do  something 
daily  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  if  it  were  only 
to  draw  a  straight  line.  (Cf.  Plin.,  xxxv.  10, 
36.  §  34.) 

nulll  secundus.  Second  to  none. 

nunc  aut  nunquam,  Now  or  never. 

nunquam  minus  solus  quam  cvCm 
solus  {Cicero  :  de  Hep.,  i.  17),  Never  less  alone 
than  when  alone. 


obiit.  He  (or  she)  died. 

obiter  dictum,  A  thing  said  incidentally; 

.111  unofficial  expression  of  opinion. 
obscurum  per  obscurius.  Explaining  an 
obscuiity  by  soinctliing  still  more  obscure. 

[Cf.   IriXOTl'M   PER  UJNUTIUS.] 

obsta  principiis  [Principhs  obsta.  &c.1 
oderint   dum   metnant   (A   fragment 
from  the  Atveiis  of  Altius),  Let  them  hate  so 
long  as  they  fear.     (A  favorite  saying  of  Cali- 
gula (SHe(o«injt:  Oi/iV/.  XXX.) 

odi  profannm  vulgos*  et  arceo(Hor..- 
III.  i.  1),  I  hate  the  vulgar  rabble,  and  drive 
thi-'m  away. 

odium  theologium,  The  hatred  of  theo- 

li'giane, 

Oflacina  gentium.  The  workshop  of  the  world. 
o  fortunatos    nimium,   sua  si  bona 

norint  (Tirg. ;  Georg.  ii.  4o9),  O  more  than 

happy,  if  they  only  knew  their  advantages. 
oh,e !  jam  satis.  Oh  I  there  is  now  enough. 
omne  ignotum  pro  magniflco  (Tacitus: 

A'jric.  XXX.),  Everything  unknown  is  taken  for 

niagniticent. 
omnem  movere  lapidem.  To  turn  every 

stone;  to  make  every  exertion. 
omne  simile  est  dlssimlle.  Every  like  is 

unlike;    if  tliert^  were  not  unlikeuess  there 

would  be  identity. 
omne  solum  fortl    patria   est  (Oidd: 

Fasti  L  493),  Every  laud  is  a  brave  mau's 
home.     [avSpwy,  ic.  t.  \.] 

omne  tulit  punctum  qui  mlscuit  utile 
dulci  (Hor.:  De  Arte  Poet.,  344),  He  has 
gained  every  point  who  has  mixed  the  useful 
and  the  agreeable. 

omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam  <l  Cor.  x.  31. 

Vi'!'j.)t  All  things  for  the  glorj'  of  God. 
omnia  mors  sequat  (Claud. :  Rapt  Proserp 

ii.  302.),  Death  levels  all  distinctions. 
omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in 

illis  (Borboiiias:  Dictum  Lothurii  1.),  All 
things  are  subject  to  change,  and  we  change 
with  them.    (Tempora  ml^tastub,  &c.) 

omnia  vincit  amor,  nos  et  cedamns 
amori  (yirg. :  EcL  X.  (J9),  Love  conquers  all 
things,  let  us  too  yield  to  love. 

omnia  vincit  labor,  Labor  conquers  all 
things. 

omnis  amans  amens,  Every  lover  is  de- 
mented. 

operes  pretium  est,  It  is  worth  while. 

ora  et  labora.  Pray  and  work. 

6ra  pro  nobis.  Pray  for  us. 

orate  pro  anima,  Pi'a^'  for  the  soul  (of). 

orator  fit,  poeta  nascitnr,  The  orator 

is  made ;  the  poet  is  born. 
ore  rotundo.  With  loud  resounding  voice. 
o!  si  sic  onmia,  If  he  had  always  spoken 

or  acted  thus.  (Cf.  Jw..  x.  123, 124. ) 
o  tempora,  o  mores  (Cicero .-  in  Cat.  i.  l.\ 

Alas  fnr  the  times  and  the  manners. 
otiosa  sedulitas,  Laborioas  trifling. 
otinm  cum  dignitate,  Ease  with  dignity. 
otium   sine    dignitate,   Ease    without 

dignity. 
pace.  By  leave  of;  with  the  consent  of. 
pace  tua.  By  your  leave. 
pacta  conventa.  The  conditions  agreed  on. 
pallida  mors  asquo  pulsat  pede  pau- 

perum  tabernas  i  regumque  turres 

(Hor.,  I.  iv.  IS,  14),  Pale  Death,   witli   inijar- 

tial  foot,  knocks  at  the  cottages  of  the  poor 

and  the  palaces  of  kings. 
palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Let  him  bear 

the  palm  who  has  deserved  it. 
par  negotUs  neque  supra.  Equal  to,  but 

not  above  his  business. 
par  nobile  fratrum  (Hor. :  Sat.  U.  iii.  242), 

A  iiuble  pair  of  brotliers;  a  well-matched  pair. 
pars  pro  toto.  The  part  for  tlie  whole. 
particeps   criminis,   A   partaker   in   the 

crime ;  an  accessory. 
parturient    montes,   nascitnr    ri- 

diculns  mus,  The  mountain  is  in  labor; 

a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be  born. 

parva  componere  magnis  (Virg..-  Eel, 
i.  24),  To  compare  email  things  with  great 

onrs. 

pater  familias.  The  father  of  the  femily. 
pater  noster,  Our  Father. 


pater  patrisa.  The  father  of  his  country.  A 
titli-  bestowed  by  tlie  Roman  Senate  on  Cssar 
Oi_tavianu3  Augustus.     (Suet.  ii.  58.) 

patres  conscript!.  The  Conscript  Fathers ; 
the  Roman  ."Senate.  (Often  jocularly  applied  to 
tlic  members  of  a  town  council.) 

pax  orbis  terrarum.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  world.  (A  legend  of  frequent  occurrence 
on  KoMian  coins.) 

pax  Romana  (cf.  Plin.  xx\'li.  1,  l).  The 
Roman  Empire. 

pax  vobiscum.  Peace  be  with  you. 

per.  By,  through  ;  by  means  of. 

per  ambages  (V^irg.:  Georg.  ii.  46),  By  cir- 
cuitous ways;  witli  circunilocntion. 

per  angusta  ad  augusta.  Through  trial 
to  triuiijpli. 

per  aspera  ad  astra.  Through  rough  ways 

to  the  stars  ;  througli  suftering  to  renown. 
per  fas  et  nefas.  Through  right  and  wrong. 
perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,  The 

intensely  earnest  character  of  the  Scotcli. 

pergradus,  Gradually. 

periculum  in  mora,  There  is  danger  in 
delay. 

per  interim,  in  the  meantime. 

per  maf^,  per  terras.  By  sea  and  land. 

per  saltum.  By  a  leap;  by  fits  and  starts. 

per  se,  In  itself;  for  its  own  sake. 

petitio  principe,  A  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

placet.  It  seems  right,  it  is  approved  of.  The 
f(jniuila  by  which  the  members  of  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council  or  a  University  senate  record 
athrniative  votes.  The  negative  formula  is 
non  placet. 

poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,  The  poet  is  born, 
ni-it  made.     [NAyci.MLU  pokt.<e,  &c.] 

poadere,  non  numero.  By  weight,  not  by 
number. 

pons  asinorum,  The  bridge  of  asses. 

populus  vult  decipi,  decipiatur.  The 

people  wish  to  be  deceived ;  let  them  be  de- 
cei\ed. 
post  bellum  auxilium,  Aid  after  the  war. 

post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura  (Hor.  in. 

i.  40),  lilack  care  sits  behind  tlie  rich  man  on 

horseback  ;    riches  and  high  position  bring 

cares. 
prsemonitus,  prsemunitus.  Forewarned, 

fi 'rearmed. 
prima  facie.  At  the  first  glance. 
principia,  non  homines.  Principles,  not 

irien. 

principiis    obsta  (i>vid:   Pierned.   Am,  91), 

Resist  the  first  advances. 
prior  tempore,  prior  jure.  First  in  point 

of  time  hrst  by  right ;  tirst  come  first  served, 
pro    aris   et    focis.    For  our  altars  and 

heartlis  ;  for  our  homes. 
probatum  est,  It  is  proved. 
probitas  laudatur  et  alget  (Jnv.,  i.  74), 

IJniiesty  is  praised,  and  left  to  starve. 
pro  bono  publico.  For  the  public  good. 
pro  Deo  et  ecclesia.  For  God  and   the 
i       Church. 

j  profanum  vulgus  [Odi  profanum,  &c.], 
!  pro  forma.  As  a  matter  of  form. 
proh  pudor.  For  shame. 
pro  memoria,  As  a  memoriaL 
pro  rege,  lege,  grege.  For  the  king,  the 

law,  and  tlie  ]■■-  -jile. 

pugnis  et  calcibus.  With  fists  and  heels ; 

witli  miglit  and  main. 
punica  fides.  Funic  faith  ;  treachery. 

qu£e  faerant  vitia  mores  sunt,  What 
v.ere  once  vices  are  now  in  fashion. 

qu£8  nocent,  docent.  Things  which  injure, 
instruct ;  we  are  taught  by  painful  experience ; 
what  pains  us,  trains  us.  [n-a^ij^uaTa  fj-aBiQ/jLara..} 

quails  ab  incepto  proeesserit  et  sibl 

C0nstet(/f  or. :  de  A  rte  Poet.,  12),  As  he  begins, 

let  liini  go  on,  and  be  consistent  with  himself. 

qudlis  rex,  talis  grex,  Like  king,  like 

]^e..ple. 

qualis  vita,  finis  ita.  As  life  is,  so  will  its 

end  be. 
quamdlu  se  bene  gesserit.  As  long  as 

he  behaves  liimself  ;  during  good  behaviour. 

quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus 

(Hor.  :  de  Arte  Poet.,  359),  Even  good  Homer 
Dods  sometimes  ;  the  wisest  make  mistakea. 
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quantl  est  sapcre  (Terence:  Etmttcliui,  iv. 

vii,  20,  llt)w  valiKiliU-  is  wistlom. 
quantum  libet.  As  imich  ns  you  like. 
quantum  meruit.  As  irnwh  as  he  deserved. 
quantum  miitatns  ab  Ulo  (''irn. :   j-En. 

11.  ■_7JJ,  H"\v  ell  III;:--.!  Ir.-iii  wit.it  lu-  was. 

quem  di  diligunt  |  adolescens  morl- 

tur  irUitU.:  Bao:h.  iv.  7,  18,  19).  He  whom 

the  gods  love  dies  yoimg.    [ov  ol  tfeoi,  k.  t.  a.] 
quid  faciendum  7  Whnt  is  to  be  done  r 
qT^idnunc?  Wiiat  now?  whut  news? 
quid  pro  quo,  Oue  thing  fur  another;  an 

e-iniviileut. 
quid  rides?  (//or.:  Sat.  I.  i.  6!>),  Wliy  do 

yuulangli?    [Mutato  nomink.  &c.] 
qui  nimlum  probat,  nihil  probat.  He 

wlio  proves  to->  niiicli  i.ni\es  nutiung. 
qui  non  profioit,  deficit.  He  who  does 

not  a-lvance,  loses  ^r--uiKl. 

quls  custodlet  ipsos  custodes?  (Jui-., 

vi.  34(i,  347),  Whci  .-<lrall  keep  ihc  keeperaf 
qui  tacet  consentire  videtur.  He  who 

keeps  silence  is  as.-,nnied  to  consent ;  silence 

gives  consent. 
qui  timide  rogat  docet  negare.  He  who 

asks  timidly  couits  deni.il. 
quoad  hoc.  To  this  extent. 
quo  animo.  With  wliat  intention. 
quocunque  jaceris  stablt.  Wherever  yon 

throw-   it,  it  will  stand.     (Tlie  motto  of  the 

Isle  of  Man.) 
quocunque  modo,  In  wliatever  manner. 
quocunque  nomine,  Under  whatever  name. 
quod  avertat  Deus !  God  forbid  I 
quod  bene  notandum.  Which  is  toboe** 

pecially  note-i. 
quod  erat  demonstrandum.  Which  was 

to  he  proved.      |y.  E.  D.] 
quod  erat  faciendnm.  Which  was  to  be 

done.     (Q.  E.  F.) 
quod  hoc  sibi  vult  ?  What  does  this  mean  ? 
quod  non  opus  est,  asse  carum  est 

(.\    saying   of  Catti,    quote. i    by    Seneta,   Ep, 

xciv.),"   What   is  not  necessary  is  dear  at  a 

penny. 
quod  Vide  [n-v-l,  Which  see. 
quo  fata  vocant,  Wliither  the  Fates  call. 
quo  fas   et  gloria  ducunt,  Wliere  duty 

and  glory  lea-l. 
quorum  pars  magna  ful  (Virg. :  Mn.  ii. 

6),  Of  whom  I  was  an  important  part- 

quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  de- 
mentat  (probably  altered  from  a  passage  in 
£-.  r/y-i./'s).  Tbose  whom  God  wills  to  destroy 
he  first  dei)rives  of  their  senses. 

quot  homines,  tot  sententlee  (Terence: 
Fhormio,  II.  iii.  14),  Many  men,  many  minds. 


rara  avis  in  terris,  nigroqne  slmll~ 
lima  cygno  (Jhv.,  vi.  Itj4),  An  extremely 
rare  bird,  and  very  like  a  black  swan  (sup- 
posed not  to  exist).  The  first  four  words  are 
often  used  ironically. 

ratione  soli.  According  to  the  soil. 

recte  et  suaviter.  Justly  and  mildly. 

rectus  in  curia.  Upright  in  court,  with 
clean  hand.s. 

redolet  Incerna,  It  smells  of  the  lamp. 
(Said  of  any  laboured  literary  production.) 

re  Infecta,  The  business  being  unfinished. 

relata  refero,  I  tell  the  tale  as  I  beard  it. 

religio  loci,  The  spirit  of  the  place. 

rem  acu  tetigistl  (Plant. :  /.•lofms,  V.  ii.  19), 
You  have  touched  the  matter  with  a  needle  ; 
you  have  described  it  accurately. 

remls  velisque.  With  oars  and  sails ;  with 
all  one's  mii.:ht. 

requiescat  in  pace,  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

res  angusta  doml  (Jvv..  iii.  165),  Narrowed 
circuiiiStancL-s  at  home  ;  limited  means. 

res  est  sacra  miser,  A  man  in  distress  Ifl 
a  sacred  object. 

res  gestse,  Things  done,  exploits. 

res  judicata,  A  matter  decided  ;  a  case 
alrea.ly  settled. 

respice  finem.  Look  to  the  end. 

resurgam,  I  shall  rise  again. 

ridere  in  stomacho  (Cic. :  Ep.  Fam.,  iu  16), 
To  laugh  inwar.lly  ;  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

ride  si  sapis.  Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 


rlxatur  de  l&na  seepe  caprina  (Tor.  .- 
Ejt.  I.  xviii.  15),  Ho  often  quarr-'ls  about 
goats'  wo-d,  i.e.,  tritles. 

TUdls  indigestaque  moles  (Orid:  tttt.  L 

7),  A  rn-ie  and  luidigested  lna.ss. 

ruit  coslnm.  Let  the  heavens  fall. 
rult  mole  sua.  [Vis  coxsiu,  Ac.) 
rus  in  urbe  (Mart.,  XII.  lvii.21),  A  resilience 

ill  or  n.-ar  town,  with  many  of  the  advantages 

of  the  .-.•untry. 
rusticus  oxpectat  dum  defluat  amnis, 

at  Ulo  1  labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne 

volubilis  SBVUm  (llnr.  :  Ej:  I.  ii.  4-',  4S), 
The  pi-a^ant  waits  till  the  river  shall  cease  to 
flow,  but  it  glides  on,  and  will  glide  on  for 
ever. 


gal  atticum,  Attic  salt,  I.e.,  wit 

salvo  jure.  Without  prejudice. 

salvo  pudore.  Without  offence  to  modesty. 

sapere  aude  (//or. :  Kp.  I.  ii.  40),  Dare  to  be 

wis--. 
sat  clto,  si  sat  bene.  Quickly  enough   If 

well  en-iugh. 

satis   eloqnentlse,  saptentiss   parum 

(.s'ii». ;  Jkll.  I'ul-,  V.  5),  El.-quencu  enough,  but 
too  little  wisdom. 
satis   superque.   Enough,  and  more  than 

en.m^'li. 
sat  pulohra,   si  sat  bona.  Fair  enough 
if  good  enough  ;  handsome  is  that  handsome 
does. 
secundum  artem.  According  to  the  rules 

of  ait. 
semel  abbas,  semper  abbas.  Once  an 

abbot,  always  an  abbot. 
semel  insanivimus  omnes  (Manluunus: 

Ed.  i.).  We  have  all  been  mad  at  some  time. 
semper  avarus  eget  (//or. ;  Ep.  1.  ii.  56X 

The  avaricious  man  is  always  in  want. 
semper  fidells,  .-Always  faithful. 
semper  idem.  Always  the  same. 
semper  paratus.  Always  prepared. 
semper  tlmldum  scelus.  Crime  is  always 

fearful. 
sequiturque    patrem,    non  passibns 
sequls  (Virg. :  -*'».  ii.  724),  He  follows  his 
father,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 
sero  venlentibus  ossa.  The  boues  for 
those  who   L-oine  late ;  those  who  come  late 
get  the  leavings. 
serus  in  cselum  redeas  (//or. ,  L  ii.  45), 
May  it  be  long  before  you  return  to  heaven  ; 
long  life  to  you. 
servare  modum.  To  keep  within  bounds. 
servus  servorum  Del,  The  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God.  (One  of  the  titles  ofthe  Pope.) 
Sic  eunt    fata  homlnum.   Thus   go  the 

destinies  of  men. 
Sic  itur  ad  astra  (Virg. :   ^n.  ix.  641), 

Tlius  d.>  we  reach  the  stars. 
sic  passim.  So  in  various  places. 
sic  semper  tyrannls.  Ever  thus  to  tj-rants. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundl.  So  the  glory 
of  this  world  passes  away.      (The  first  wor.ls 
of  a  sequence  said  to  have  been  used  at  the 
installation  of  the  Popes.) 
Sicut  ante.  As  before. 
slout  patribus,  sit  Deus  nobis  (Cf.  III. 
Keg.  viii.  .o,   I'nI'l.),   May  God    be    with  us, 
as  iie  was  with  our  fathers. 
Blc  volo.  Sic  Jubeo,  stat  pro  rattone 
voluntas  (Altered  I'loin  Juv.,  vi.  22'J),  Thus 
I  will,  thus  1  command,  my  pleasure  stands 
for  a  rea.son. 
Bio  vos  non  vobls.  Thus  do  ye,  but  not  for 
yourselves.     The   commencement  of  each  of 
four  verses   which  Virgil  wrote,  but  left  in- 
complete, on  the  occasion  when  Bathyllus 
claimed  some  lines  really  written  by  the  poet, 
who  alone  was  able  to  complete  the  verses, 
and  thus  prove  their  authorship  (Hos   Eno, 
&e.  ]     Used  of  persons  by  whose  labours  others 
have  unduly  profited. 
■i  Deus  noblscnm.  qnis  contra  nos7 
(Cf.  U-oii.  viii.  :!1,  I'ufj.),  If  God  be  with  u» 
who  shall  lie  against  us? 
■Qe  et  phllosophus  esto.  Hold  your  tongue, 
I        and  you  will  pass  loi  a  iilnlos-.uher. 

■llent  leges  inter  arma  [Ister  arha, 

&C.1 
Blmilo  gaudet  simill.  Like  loves  like. 
•imilla  slmilibus  curantur.  Like  things 


(The  prlDciide  of  homeeo 


are  cured  hylike 

(latliy.) 
u    monumontum    requirls     oiroum- 

iroioc.    it    you    sei^k    iii>    monument.    l'X)k 

Bi.-iin.i.     (Tlie  e|iiU|ili    i>f    Sir    Clirlstophi  i 

Wieii  III  St.  raul'a  Oithodrml,  of  which  he  wan 

the  ar.hite.-t.) 
Simplex  munditlis  (llor.,  I.  v.  6),  Simple, 

in  mat  attire  ;  neat,  not  gaudy. 
Mne  cura.  Without  care  or  clmnge. 
Sine  dubio.  Without  doubt, 
sine  mora,  Witli.>ut  delay. 
sine  prsBjudlolo,  Witlmut  prtUndtce. 
sine  qna  non,    with'-nt  wiorb,  nut;   an 

iu'lispelisal-le  eon.liti-  II. 

B   parva    licet    oomponere    magnls 

(vTrg. :  Ceorg.  iv.  1701.  If  it  be  lawfiil  to  com- 
pare'small  things  with  great. 

Slste,  viator  ISta.  viatoh.] 

sit  tlbl  terra  levis.  May  the  earth  lie  light 
upon  fhei-.  (An  inscription  often  found  on 
lt<'iiian  tombstones;  frc.pieiitly  abbreviated 
to  S.  r.  T.  L.) 

si  vis  pacem,  para  bellom.  If  you  wish 

f-.r  peace,  pi.-paie  f--r  war. 

sola  nobilltas  virtus,    [Nobilitas  sola, 

,vc.l 
solltudinem  facinnt,  pacem  appellant 

(/'.i-;i(ii.s-.-  .•l-;r;c.  XXX.),  They  iijake  a  wilil ss 

and  call  it  peac.-.  (There  is  a  bitter  sneer  in 
the  original  which  is  almost  untranslateablc. 
The  Latin  pux  =  peace,  and  was  also  used  for 
dominion.  So  that  the  British  chieftain  Gal- 
gacus,  from  whose  speech  the  quotation  is 
taken,  meant,  "They  lay  waste  a  countn', 
and  boast  that  they  have  brought  it  Into  sub- 
jection to  Rome.")  (Pax  obbis  terbaeum 
Pax  Komaha.) 

spes  slbl  quisque  iVirg  :  Xn.  xi.  309), 
Let  each  man's  h.ipc  be  in  himself;  let  him 
trust  to  his  own  resources. 

splendide  mendax(//or.,  HI.  xi.  3'.),  Nobly 
iintruthfnl  ;  uutni.-  for  a  good  object.  (Often 
used  ironically  of  an  unblushing  liar.) 

sponte  sua,  spontaneously ;  of  one's  (or  it?) 
own  accord, 

spretse  injiiria  formw  (Vxrg. :  /En.  i.  27), 
The  affront  olfeied  to  her  slighted  beauty. 
(In  allusion  to  the  resentment  of  ,Iuno  because 
Paris  gave  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  as  the 
prize  of  beauty.) 

Stat  magni  nominls  umbra  (luoan; 
Plmrsaliu,  1.  135),  He  stands  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name. 

Stat  nominls  umbra.  An  adaptation  of  the 
prece.ling,  used  by  "Junius  "  as  the  motto  of 
his  Letters. 

Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas  [Sic  volo,  &c.] 
status  quo,  status  in  quo,  statu  quo. 

Till-  state  in  which. 
I  status   quo   ante   bellum.   The  state  in 
whiidi  the  belligerents  were  before  war  coui- 
nience-l.     tUri  posslDtTls.] 
sta,  viator,  heroem  calcas.  Stop,  traveller, 
tlum  tiea.le.st  on  a  hero's  dust.     (The  epitaph 
inscribed   by  Condc  over    the  grave    of  his 
gnat  opponent,  Merci.) 
stemmata  quid  faciunt?  (,/ui>.,  viii.  1), 

Uf  wliat  value  are  pedigrees  ? 
studlum  immane    loquendi.  An  insati- 
able dcsirii  for  talking. 
sua  cuique  voluptas.  Every  man  has  his 

own  i-l.asures.     Lri'^nir  ^'^-  ^vc.) 
suaviter  In  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  Gen- 
tle 111  manner,  rc-olutc  in  execution. 
sub  colore  juris.  Under  colour  of  law. 
.  sub  hoc  slgno  vlnces  (Ix  hoc,  fa-.] 
i  sublata  causa,  toUltur  effectus.  The 

eff-et  ceases  wh-ju  the  ranse  is  rem.-ved. 
'  sub  psena.  Under  a  penalty. 
[  sub  rosa.  Under  the  rose ;  secretly. 
sub  silentio.  In  silence ;  without  formal  no- 
tice being  taken. 
sub  specie.  Under  the  appearance  of. 
sub  voce,  Un.ler  such  or  such  a  word. 
BUl  generis,  of  its  own  kin.l ;  unique. 
snmmnm    Ins,   snmina    ti^nrla   est 
(Cicero :  de  Vff..  i.  10),  The  rigour  of  tiie  law 
p      is  the  height  of  oppression. 
sumptibus   publicis.    At  the  public  ex- 
pilise. 

1  sunt  bona,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria, 

1  sunt  mala  plura  (J/art.,  1.  xvu.  i),  Some 

I  filings  (in  this  b.iok)an;  good,  aome  middling. 

j  but  111. -re  are  l-;id. 

I  sno  marte.  By  bis  own  power*  or  skill 
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suppresslo  veri,  suggestlo    falsi.  The 

siippressioD  of  Uie  truth  is  the  suggestion  of  a 

falsehood. 
Burgit  amarl  aUqiild  (Lucreti-ns:  de  Rer. 

Sat.,  iv.  1,134),  Something  bitter  arises. 
Buum  cuique.  Let  each  have  his  own. 
8UUS  Cllique  mos  (Terence:  Phormio,  II.  iii. 

14),  Every  one  has  his  own  particular  habit. 


tangere  ulcus  (TeTeitce:  Phormio,  IV.  iv.  &), 
i-i  tniich  a  sore  ;  to  re-open  a  wound 

tantsene  anlmis  ceelestlbus  irsB(rir^.  : 
.■Ell,  i.  11),  Can  such  anger  dwell  in  heavenly 
minds  ? 

teluxn  imbelle  sine  ictu  {Virg. :  ^7(.  ii. 

544),  A  feeble  dart,  devoid  of  force ;  applied, 

fig.,  to  a  weak  argument. 
tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur 

in  iUiS  [Omnia  Mutantur,  &.C.] 
tempori  parendum»  We  must  move  with 

the  times. 
tempus  edax  rerum  (Ovid:  Met.  xv.  234), 

Time  the  devourer  of  all  tilings. 
tompus  fuglt,  Time  Hies. 
tempus  omnia   revelat*  Time  reveals  all 

things, 

tenax  propositi  (Cf.  Hor.,  III.  iii.  l),  Firm 

of  purpose. 
teres  atque  rotundus  (Hot.:  Sat  II.  vii. 
Sti),  A  man  polished  and  complete.    [Homo 

KACTUS,  &c.] 

terra  cotta,  Baked  clay. 

terra  firma.  The  firm  land;  the  continent. 

terra  incognita^  An  unknown  land. 

tertium  quid,  A  third  something,  produced 
by  the  union  of  two  different  things,  or  the 
collision  of  two  opposing  forces. 

teste.  By  the  evidence  of. 

tlmeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  {Virg. : 
.-En.  ii.  49.),  I  fear  the  Greeks,  even  when  they 
bring  gifts.  (Used  of  distrusting  the  kind- 
ness of  a  foe.) 

tot  homines,  quot  sententise,  So 
many  men,  so  many  minde. 

trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas  {Virg. : 
Ed.  ii.  65),  Each  man  is  led  by  his  own  taste. 

transeat  In  exemplum.  Let  it  pass  into 
a  precedent. 

tria  juncta  in  uno.  Three  ioined  in  one 
(the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath). 

trium  literarum  homo  (Plautus:  AulvL 
II.  iv.  46),  A  man  of  three  letters  ;  a  thief 
(fur  being  Latin  for  thief). 

Troja  ftiit,  Troy  was ;  Troy  has  perished. 

Tros_  Tyriusve  mihi  nullo  dlscrimine 
agetur  O'irg.  :  .-En.  i.  574),  Trojan  or  Tyrian 
shall  have  the  same  treatment  from  me. 

truditur  dies  die  (Hor.,  II.  xviii.  15),  One 
day  follows  hard  on  another. 

tu  ne  cede  malis  [Ne  cede,  &q.] 


uberrima  fides.  Implicit  faith. 

ubi  bene  ibi  patria  (cf.  Cic. :  Tvsc.  Disp.,  v. 

37),  Where  one  is  well  off,  there  is  liis  country. 
Ubi   Jus  inoertum,   ibi   jus    nullum, 

Where  the  law  is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law. 
abi  mel  ibi  apes.  Where  the  honey  is,  there 

are  the  bees. 
ubi  tres  medici,  duo  athei,  Where  there 

are  three  physicians  there  are  two  atheists. 
Ultima  ratio  regum,  The  last  argument 

of  kings  (engraved  on  French  cannon  by  order 

of  Louis  XIV.). 
ultimus  Bomanorum.  The  last  of  the 


Romans  ;  used  by  Brutus  of  Cassius.    (Of. 

Tacitus  :  Ann.  iv.  34  ;  Lucan :  Pharsalia,  viL 

589.) 
nngulbus  et  rostro.  With  claws  and  beak. 
unguis  in  ulcere,  A  nail  in  the  wound,  to 

keep  it  open. 

urbem  lateritiam  invenit,  marmo- 
ream  reliquit  {Suet.,  ii.  2S),  He  found  the 
city  (Roniel  brick,  but  left  it  marble. 

usque  ad  aras  [Amicus  usque,  &c.] 

usque  ad  nauseam,  To  disgust. 

USUS  loquendi.  Usage  in  speaking. 

utile  dulci    [Omne  Tulit,  Ac.] 

ut  infra.  As  stated  or  cited  below. 

nti  possidetis.  As  you  now  possess.  (A 
diplomatic  phrase  meaning  that  at  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  the  contending  parties 
are  to  retain  whatever  territory  they  may 
have  gained  during  the  war.) 

ut  supra,  As  stated  or  cited  above. 
vacuus  cantat  coram  latrone  viator 

[Cantabit  vacuus,  &c.] 

vade  In  pace.  Go  in  peace. 

vae  victis  (Liv.,  v.  48),  Woe  to  the  conquered. 
(Said  to  have  been  the  exclamation  of  Brennus, 
when  he  threatened  to  exterminate  the 
Romans.) 

valeat  quantum  valere  potest*  Let  it 
pasp  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Vare,  legiones  redde  {Siiet.  ii.  23).  Varus, 
give  bai.-k  my  legions.  (A  frequent  exclama- 
tion of  Caesar  Augustus  when  he  thought  of 
the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  Quinctilius  Varus 
with  three  legions  by  the  Germans.  Often  itsed 
of  a  conmiander  who  has  recklessly  sacrificetl 
troops,  or  of  a  financier  who  has  wasted  funds.) 

▼arise  lectiones.  Various  readings,     (vv.ll.) 

varium  et  mutabile  semper  |  femina 
(Virg. :  -^/i.  iv.  569,  570),  Woman  is  always  a 
changeable  and  capricious  thing. 

veils  et  remis  [Remis  velisque.] 

veluti  in  speculum,  As  in  a  mirror.  (A 
theatrical  niotto  ;  cf.  Shakesp.  (Hamlet,  iii.  2), 
"  To  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.") 

venalis  populus,  venalls  curia  pa- 
trium.  The  people  and  the  senators  are 
equally  venal. 

vendidit  hie  auro  patriam  (Virg. :  M-n, 
vi.  (521),  He  sold  liis  country  for  gold. 

venenum  in  auro  bibitur  (Senec. :  Thyest, 
453),  Poison  is  drunk  out  of  gold  ;  the  rich 
run  more  risk  of  being  poisoned  than  the  poor. 

venia  necessitati  datur.  Pardon  is  granted 
to  necessity  ;  necessity  has  no  law. 

venienti  occurrite  morbo  (Pers.,  iii.  64), 
Meet  tha  coming  dise;ise  ;  take  it  in  time ; 
prevention  is  better  than  cure, 

venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile 
tempus  (Virg.  :  .-Ell.  ii.  324),  The  last  day 
has  come,  and  the  inevitable  doom. 

venl,  vidi,  vici,  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
(The  laconic  despatch  in  wliich  Julius  Cwsar 
announced  to  the  Senate  his  victory  over  the 
Phariiaces.)    (Cf.  Sitetmiius,  i.  37.) 

ventis  secundis.  With  flEivourable  winds. 

vera  incessu  patuit  dea  (Virg. :  .-En.  I. 
405),  .She  stood  revealed  an  undoubted  god- 
dess iu  her  walk. 

verbum  sat  sapienti,  A  word  is  sufficient 
for  a  wise  man. 

Veritas  odium  parlt  (Terence :  Andria,  I. 
i.  41),  Truth  begets  hritred. 

Veritas  prevalebit  [Magna  est,  &c.] 

verltatis  simplex  oratlo  est.  The  lan- 
guage of  truth  is  simple. 

vestigia  ■  .  .  nulla  retrorsum  {Hor. : 
Ep.    I.  74,   75),    No    signs    of    any    returning 


(adapted  from  ^sop's  fable  of  the  Sick  Liou). 

Usually  Englished  as,  No  stepping  back. 
vexata  qusBStio,  A  disputed  question. 
via  media,  A  middle  course. 
via  trita,  via  tutissima,  The  beaten  path 

is  safest. 
victrix  causa  dis   placuit,  sed  viota 

Catoni  (Lucan:  Pkar.   \.   128),  The  winning 

cause  was  pleasing  to  the  gods,  the  conquered 

one  to  Cato. 

video   meliora,    proboque  I  deteriora 

sequor  {Ovid  :    Met.  vii.   20,  21),   I  see  and 

approve  the  better  course,  but  I  follow  the 

worse. 
vidlt  et  erubuit  lympha  pudica  Deum 

(Crashaw),  The  modest  water  saw  its  God  and 

blushed.     (On  the  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee.) 
vi  et  armls.  By  main  force. 
villus  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibua 

aurum  (Hor. :  Sat.  I.  i.  52),  Silver  is  of  less 

value  than  gold,  gold  than  virtue. 
vincet  amor  patriae  (Virg. :  Mn,  vi.  824), 

The  love  of  country  will  prevail. 
vir  bonus  dicendi  peritua,  A  good  man 

skilled  in  the  art  of  speaking.    (The  Roman 

definition  of  an  orator.) 
viresque  acquirit  eundo  (yirg. :  Mn.  iv- 

175),   She    (Rumour)  gains    strength    as  she 

travels. 
Virgilium  vidi  tantum  (0-oid :  Trist.  lY. 

X.  51),  I  only  just  saw  Virgii ;  I  was  not  inti- 

naate  with  the  great  nuuL 

virtus   laudatur    et    alget    [PBOBrru, 

<tc.] 
vlrtute  officii.  By  virtue  of  one's  office. 
virum  volitare  per  ora  (Virg. .-   Geor^. 

iii.  9),  To  hover  on  the  lipa  of  men;  to  be  in 

everybody's  mouth. 
via  comica.  Comic  power  or  talent. 
Vis  conslli  expers  mole  ruit  sua  (//or., 

III.  iv,  05),  Force,  without  judgment,  falls  by 
its  own  weight. 

vita  hominis  sine  Uteris  mors  est. 
The  life  of  man,  witliout  literature,  is  death. 

vitam  impendere  vero  (Juv.,  iv.  91),  To 
risk  one's  life  for  the  truth. 

vix  ea  nostra  voco  (Ovid. :  Met.  xiii.  141), 
I  scarcely  call  these  things  our  own. 

vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona( /for., 

IV.  ix.  25),  Brave  men  lived  before  Agamem- 
non. 

volenti  non  fit  injuria,  No  injury  is  done 
to  a  consenting  party. 

VOX  clamantls  in  deserto  (John  L  23, 
Vulg.),  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

vox  et  prseterea  nihil,  A  voice  and  nothing 
more  ;  a  mere  sound  ;  hence,  fine  words  with- 
out weight  or  meaning.  (From  the  Greek  ; 
said  originally  of  the  nightingale  ;  a  similar 
idea  occurs  in  Wordsworth's  To  the  Cuckoo.) 

▼OX  faucibus  hsesit  (Virg. :  .^n.  ii.  774). 
His  voice  died  iu  his  throat ;  he  was  dumb 
with  amazement. 

VOX  populi.  vox  Dei  (an  old  proverb 
quoted  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  the 
twelfth  century).  The  voice  of  the  people  ia 
the  voice  of  God. 

vultus  animi  janua  et  tabula  (Q.  T. 
Cicero:  de  Pet.  Considatus,  xi.  44),  The  coan> 
tenance  is  the  portrait  and  picture  of  the 
mind  (cf.  Eccles.  xix.  29). 


zonam  perdidit  (Hor. :  Ep.  ii.  ii.  40),  H« 
has  lost  his  purse ;  he  is  in  distressed  dr- 
c  urns  tan  cea. 


MODERN    LANGUAGES. 


Ths  majority  of  these  phrases  are  from  the  French  ;  those  from  other  language.^  are  distinguished  thus  :  (Ger.)  =  German  ; 

(It.)  —  Italian  ;  arid  (Sp.)  =  Spanish. 


ft  bas,  Down,  down  with. 

a  bisogni  si  conoscon  gli  amid  (It.), 

Friends  are;  known  in  time  of  ueed  ;  a  friend 

in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 


ft  bon  chat?  bon  rat  (lit.  to  a  good  cat, 
a  good  rat),  tit  for  tat ;  a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver. 

ft    bon  march^.    Cheap;    a   good    bargain. 


Hence  the  term  Bon  Marchi   used  as  a  si^ii 
by  proprietors  of  establishments  who  profess 
to  offer  all  kinds  of  goods  at  low  rates. 
ft  brasouverts,  with  open  arms. 
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Absence  d'espiit.  Absence  of  mlncL 

4  chaqne  saint  sa  ehandeUe  (lit.,  to 

each  saint  his  candle,  from  the  custom  of 
burning  lights  before  the  shrine  or  altar  of  a 
saint).    Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 

tk  cheval.  On  horseback. 

a  Che  Tuole,  non  mancano  modi  (It.), 

Where  tliere's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
^  COmpte,  On  account. 
a  corps  perda,  Headlong ;  neck  or  nothing. 
ik  convert.  Under  cover,  protected,  iheltered. 
&  deux   mains  (for  botli  liands),  Haring  a 

double  office  or  employment. 

adlen«  la  volture,  adieu,  la  boutique 

(good    bye,  carritige  ;  good    bye,  shop),  Ail  ia 

over 
ii  discretion.  At  discretion,  unrestrictedly. 
&  droite.  To  the  riglit, 
afifaire  d'amour,  A  lore  affair. 
afiEkire   dlionneur,  An  affair  of  honour,  a 

duel. 
affaire  du  coeur.  An  affair  of  the  heart,  a 

love  affair. 
h  fl",  To  the  end  or  object. 
ik  fond.  To  the  bottom,  thoroughly. 
tk  gauche.  To  the  kft. 
cl  genoux,  '-'n  one's  knees. 
A  grands  frais.  At  great  expense. 
tk  haute  volx,  Aloud. 
tk  huis  Clos,  With  clo.sed  doors,  secretly. 
aide-tol,etle  Cielt'aidera.  Helpyourself, 

and  Ht-aven  will  help  you. 
dk  I'ahandon,  Disregarded,  uncared  for. 
ik  la  belle    ^toile.   Under   the    canopy    of 

ln^aveu  ;  in  the  open  air. 
ik  la    bonne    heure.  Well-timed,    in  good 

time  ;'  favourably. 
Sk  l'abri»  Under  shelter. 
a  la  campagne.  In  the  countrj. 
a  la  carte.  By  the  card. 
ik  la  d^rob^e   Stealthily. 
ik  la  Fran^aise,  la  French  fashion. 
ik  la  mode.  In  the  fashion  ;  according  to  the 

custom  or  fasliion. 
^  la  Tartufe.  LikeTartufe,  the  hypocritical 

hero    of   M'lliere's    comedy,     Tartiije,    hence 

hypocritically. 

al  buon  vino  non  bisogna  frasca 

(It.).  Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 
ik  I'envl,  With  emulation. 
al  fresco  (It.),  In  the  open  air. 
tk  rimprovlste,  Unawares,  on  a  andden. 
allez-vous  en.  Away  with  you,  be  ofL 
allons.  Come  on. 
a  l*ontranoe,  To  the  death. 
al  piu  (It.),  At  most. 
ik  main  arm^e.  By  force  of  erma. 
amar  y  saber  no  puede  ser  (Bp.),  No 

ooo  can  love  and  be  wise  at  tlie  same  time. 
ame  de   boue  (lit.,  soul    of  mud),  A  base* 

mind'-d  person. 
amende  honorable,  Fit  repantioD ;  a  satis- 
factory apology. 
ik  merveille.  Marvellously,  extraordinarily. 
ami  du  cour  (lit,  a  friend  of  the  court).  A 

false  friend ;  one  who  is  not  to  be  depended 

on, 
amour  propre.  Vanity,  self-love. 
ancien  regime,  The   former  condition   of 

things. 

ik  outranoe.  To  the  last  extremity.  A  duel 
a.  oiUrance  terminated  only  with  the  death  of 
one  "if  tlie  combatants. 

A  pas  de  g^ant,  With  a  gianfs  stride. 

ik  perte  de  vue.  Till  out  of  sight. 

ik  pen  pr^s.  Nearly. 

ik  pied.  On  foot. 

d.  point.  Just  in  time ;  eaactly  ;  exactly  ri^t. 

a  prima  vista  (It.),  At  the  first  glance. 

ik  proposde  bottes  (lit.,  apropos  to  boots), 
without  rhyme  or  reason  ;  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject or  purpose.  Applied  to  any  absurd  col- 
location of  subjects  or  ideas. 

ik  propos  de  rien  (lit.,  apropos  to  notbiogX 
Motiveless  ;  for  nothing  at  all. 

argent  comptant.  Ready  money. 

arri^re  pens^e.  Mental  reservation ;  un* 
avowed  purpose. 

^  tort  et  ik  travers.  At  random. 


an  bon  droit.  To  the  just  right; 

au  bout  de  son  Latin,  At  the  end  of  hie 

L;itin  :  to  the  extentof  his  knowledge. 
au  contralre.  On  the  contrary. 

an   courant.  Well  acquainted  with  ;  posted 

up  m. 
au  d^sespoir.  In  despeir. 
au  fait.  Kxpert, 
au  fond.  To  the  bottom. 
an  pis  aller.  At  the  very  worsts 
au   rcste.   As  foi  the  rest. 
an  revoir.  Till  we  meet  agaixL 
aussltot  dlt,  aussitot  fait.  No  sooner  said 

than  done. 
autant  dliommes,  autant  d'avis.  Many 

men,  many  riiiinls.     [t^uoi  hominks,  &c.] 
aux  armes,  Tu  arms. 

avant  propos,  Preface  ;  Introductory  matter- 
ik  volenti.  At  pleasure. 
a  vostra  salute  (It.),  To  your  health. 
ik  votre  sant^.  To  your  health. 
a  vuestra  salud  (Sp.),  To  your  health. 


ballon  d'essai,  a  balloon  sent  up  to  test  the 

direction  of  air-currents  ;  hence,  anything  said 

or  done  to  gauge  public  feeling  on  any  question. 
bas  bleu,  A  blue-stocking ;   a  woman  who 

seeks  a  reputation  for  learning. 
beaux  esprits.  Men  of  wit  or  genius. 
bel  esprit,  a  wit,  a  genius. 
benedetto  d  quel  male  che  vien  solo 

(It.),  blessed  is  the   misfortune  that  comes 

alone. 
ben-trovato  (It.),  Well  invented. 
bete  noire  (lit.,  a  black  beast),  A  bugbear. 
billet  donx,  or  billet  d^aniour,  A  love 

letter. 
bon  ami.  Good  friend. 
bon  gr6,  mal  gr6.  With  good  or  bad  grace  ; 

willin;j;  or  unwilling. 
bon  jour.  Good  day,  good  morning 
bonne  et  belle,   Good  and  handsome.    (Of 

a  Woman.) 
bonne  foi.  Good  faith. 
brevets,  Patented. 


castello  che  d^  orecchla  si  vuol  ren- 

dere  (it.),  The  forti  ess  that  parleys  soon  sur- 
renders. 

cela  va  sans  dire  (That  goes  without  say- 
ing), That  ia  nnderstood. 

oe  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  co^te. 
It  is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult. 

o'est  ik  dire.  That  is  to  say. 

c'est  une  autre  chose.  That  is  quite  an- 
other thing. 

ohacun  ik  son  gout.  Everyone  to  his  taste. 

chacun  tire  de  son  cote.  Everyone  inclines 
t-j  his  nwn  sidt;  i<T  pjrty. 

chapean  de  bras,  A  military  cocked  hat. 
chapelle  ardente.  The  chamber    where  a 

dead  body  lies  in  state. 
chef-d'oeuvre,  A  masterpiece. 
Chemin  de  fer  (lit.,  iron  road),  A  railway. 
Oh^re  amie,  A  dear  (female)  friend,  a  lover. 
che  sara,  sar^  (It.),  What  will  be,  will  be. 
cheval  de  bataille(lit.,  a  war-horse),  Chief 

depenilence  or  support ;  one's  strong  point. 
chl  tace  confessa  (It.),  He  who  keeps  silent 

admits  his  guilt. 
ci  git.  Here  lies.    (A  common  inscription  on 

ti.nibstones.) 
colour  de  rose,  Ro^e  color. 
comme  11  Xaut,  Proper,  as  it  should  be. 

oompagnon  de  voyage,  A  travelling  com 

pan  ion. 
COmpte  rendu.  An  account  rendered,  a  re- 

P0!t. 

con  amore  (It.),  With  affection.very  earnestly. 

ooncours,  Conjpotition  for,  or  as  for  a  prixe. 

con  dillgenza  (It),  With  diligence. 

con  dolore  (It.),  With  grief;  sadly. 

conseil  de  famlUe,  A  family  council  or 
consultation. 

eonseil  d'etat,  A  council  of  state,  a  priry* 
council. 

oordon  sanitaire,  A  line  of  sentries  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  (    "  ' 


IfloD  or  pestilence.     Used  also  of  other  pre- 
caationary  measures. 
OOUp,  A  stroke. 

coup  de  grace,  A  flnishing-stroke.  (For- 
merly a])plied  to  the  fatal  blow  by  which  the 
executioner  put  an  end  to  the  torments  of  s 
culprit  broken  on  the  wheel.) 

coup  de  main,  A  sadden  attack,  enterprise, 
or  imdci takitik'. 

coup  do  maitre,  A  ma.<iter«troke. 

coup  d'essai,  A  first  attempt. 

coup  d'6tat,  A  stroke  of  policy;  s  sudden 
and  decisive  bl.iw,  usually  inflicted  by  unooo- 
stitutinnal  means. 

coup  d'oeil,  A  rapid  glance. 

coup  de  pied,  A  kick. 

coup  de  plume,  A  literary  attack. 

coup  de  soleil,  A  sunstroke. 

coup  de  th<iatre,  A  theatrical  effect. 

courage  sans  peur,  Eedtless  courage. 

ooute  que  <soate,  Cost  wliat  it  may. 

dame  dlionneur,  A  maid  of  honour. 
de  bonne  augure.  Of  good  omen. 
de  bonne  grace.  With  good  will,  willingly, 
d^gagd,  Fr-c,  rasy,  without  constraint. 
de  gaiety  de  coeur,  in  sport,  sportively. 
dejeuner  a    la    fonrohette,    A   cold 

bi-akfasl. 

de  mxil  en  pis,  From  bad  to  worse. 
dernier  ressort.  The  last  resource. 
d^sagr^meut.    Something   disagreeable    or 
unjileasant. 

dl  buona  volenti  sta  pleno  I'infemo 

(It.),  Hell  is  full  of  good  intentions. 

Dieu  est  toujours  pour  les  plus  gros 
batalllons,  God  is  always  on  the  side  of 
the  largest  battalions ;  the  largest  army  has 
the  best  chance. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit,  Ood  and  my  right. 

Dieu  vous  garde,  God  protect  you. 

di  grade  en  g;rado  (It.),  Step  by  step; 

gradually. 
Dies  me  llbre  de  hombre  de  un  llbro 

(Sp.),  God  deliver  me  from  a  man  of  one  book. 

dl  salto  (It.),  By  leaps. 

di  tutti  novello  par  boUo  (It ),  Every- 
thing new  seems  beautiful. 

dolce  £Eir  niente  (It.),  Sweet  idleness. 

dorer  la  pilule.  To  gild  the  pilL 

double  entendre,  Double  meaning. 

•au  de  vie.  The  water  of  life ; — applied  ujo* 

ally  to  brandy, 

Edition  de  luxe,    A  splendid   edition  of  a 

book,   handsomely  bound,  and  usually  well 

illustrated. 
en  ami.  As  a  friend. 
en  arribre.  In  the  rear,  behind. 
en  attendant.  In  the  meantime. 
en  avant.  Forward. 
en  badlnant.  In  sport,  jestingly. 
en  cueros.  en  cueros  vivos  (Sp.),  Naked ; 

witliiiMt  clotliing. 
ende  gut,  allea  gut  (Ger.),  All's  well  that 

ends  well. 
•n  d^shabilld,    In    undress ;   in  one's    true 

C'jl'iiirs. 

en  Dieu  est  ma  fiance.  My  trust  is  in  Qod. 

en  Dieu  est  tout,  in  God  are  alt  things. 

en  effet.  Substantially,  really,  in  effect. 

en  famille.  With  one's  family ;  at  home. 

enfant  gat6,  A  spoilt  child. 

enfants  pcrdus  (lit.,  lost  children),  A  for- 
lorn hope. 

enfant  trouvd,  A  foundling. 

enfin.  In  shoi-t,  finally,  at  last. 

en  grande  tenue.  In  full  official,  or  even- 
ing dress. 

en  masse,  In  a  body  or  mass. 

en  passant.  In  passing;  by  the  way. 

en  plein  jour.  In  open  day. 

en  queue,  immediately  after ;  in  the  rear. 
Ustd  specially  of  persons  waiting  in  line,  as 
at  the  door  of  a  theatre,  at  the  ticket-office  of  a 
railway  station,  &c. 

en  rapport.  In  harmony,  relation,  or  agra» 
roenl 

•n  rdgle,  Regular,  regularly,  in  order. 
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en  revanclie,  in  return  ;  as  a  coQiiiensati  u 

for. 
en  route*  On  the  way. 
en  suite,  lu  company,  in  a  set. 
entente  cordiale,  A  good  understanding, 

esjiecially  between  two  States. 

entourage,  Surroundings. 

entre  deux  feux.  Between  two  fires. 

entre  deux  vins  (lit.,  between  two  wines), 
Ilaif-.iinnk. 

entre  nous.  Between  oui-selres;  in  confidence. 

en  Verit6,  In  truth,  really. 

esprit  de  corps.  The  animating  spirit  of  a 

collective  body  of  persons,  e.g.^  of  a  regiment, 

the  bar.  the  clergy,  &c. 

esprit  des  lois.  Spirit  of  the  laws. 

esprit  IOI*t,  A  daring  investigator;  a  free- 
thinker. 

ewigkeit(Ger.),  Eternity, 

fa^on  de  parler,  Mannerof  speaking ;  phrase, 
locution. 

faire  bonne  mine.  To  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter. 

falre  ITiomme  d'importance.  To  give 

one's  self  airs. 

falre  sans  dire.  To  act  without  ostentation 
or  boasting. 

ftiire  son  devoir,  To  do  one's  duty. 

fait  accompli.  An  accomplished  fact. 

faux  pas,  Afalseetep;  an  act  of  indiscretion, 

fenune  de  chambre,  A  chambermaid. 

femme  de  charge,  A  housekeeper. 

femme  galaute,  A  gay  woman ;  a  pros- 
titute. 

fenune  sole.  An  unmarried  woman. 
fendre  nn  cheveu  en  qnatre,  To  split 
a  hair  lu  fuur;  to  make  subtle  distinctions. 

fete  clianipetre,  a  rural  out-of-door  feast; 
a  festival  in  the  fields. 

feu  de  joie,  A  bonfire. 

fille  de  joie,   a  gay  woman ;  a  prostitute. 

fille  d*lioiiueur,  a  maid  of  honor. 

fin  de  siecle,  Tlie  end  of  the  century. 

flax  de    bonche.  Inordinate  flow  of  talk; 

garrulity. 
fi*&  Modesto  non  fa  mai  priore  (it.), 

Friar  Modest  never  becanie  prior. 
froides    mains,   chaade    amour.  Cold 

hands,  wann  heart. 
ft*ont  A,  froat.  Face  to  face. 
fayez  les  dangers  de  loisir.  Fly  from  the 

dangers  of  leisure. 


gaiety  de  coeur.  Gaiety  of  heart. 

garden,  a  lad,  a  waiter. 

garde  k  cheval,  a  mounted  guard. 

garde  du  corps,  A  body  guard. 

garde  mobile,  A  body  of  troops  liable  to 

be  called  out  for  general  service. 
gardez.  Take  care  ;  be  on  your  guard. 
gardez-bien,Take  good  care ;  be  very  careful. 
gardtiZ  la  foi.  Keep  the  faith. 
gens  d'armes,  Men-at-arms  ;  military  police. 
gens  d'6gUse.  The  clergy  ;  clerics. 
gens  de  guerre,  Military  men. 
gens  de  lettres.  Literary  men. 
gens  de  loi.  Lawyers. 
gens  de  meme  famille.  People  of  the  same 

tarnily  ;  birds  of  a  feather. 
gens  de  peu.  The  lower  classes. 
gentilhomnie,  A  gentleman. 
gibler  de  potence,  A  gallows-bird. 
giovlne  santo,  diavolo  veccbio  (It.),  A 

young  saint,  an  old  devil. 
gitano  (Sp.),  A  gipsy. 
gli  assenti  hanno  torti  (It.),  The  absent 

are  m  the  wrong.     [Les  absents,  &c.) 
gOUtte  A  gOUtte,  Drop  by  drop. 
grace  ^  Dieu,  Thanks  be  to  God. 
grande  cli^re  et  beau  feu.  Good  fare  and 

a  good  fire  ;  comfortable  quarters. 
grande    parure,  grande  toilette.  Poll 

dress. 

grande  toilette  [Grande  PARnRE]. 
grand  meroi.  Many  thanks. 


grosse  tete  et  peu  de  sens,  A  big  head  I 

and  little  sense.  , 

guerra  al  cucbillo  (Sp.).  "^ar  to  the  knife.  ! 
guerra  cominciata,  inferno  scatenato 

(It.),  War  begun,  h-il  unchained. 
guerre  d.  mort,  War  to  t!ie  death. 
guerre  ^  outrance,  War  to  the  uttermost. 

[A  OUTRANGE.] 


bardi  conune  un  coq  sur  son  fumier, 

Hrave  as  a  cock  on  liis  own  duughiU. 
haut  gout.  High  flavour  ;  elegant  taste. 
homme  d'affaires,  A  man  of  business ;  an 

agent. 
homme  de  robe,  A  person  in  a  civil  office. 
homme  d'esprit,  A  wit.  a  genius. 
honi  solt  qui  mal  y  pense,  Shame  I'e  to 

him  who  thinks  evil  of  it.     (I'lie  motto  of  the 

Order  of  the  Garter.)    [Garter,  in  Encyc. 

DiLT.] 

hors  de  combat,  Disabled,  unfit  to  continue 
a  contest. 

hors  de  la  loi.  Outlawed. 

hors  de  propos.  Wide  of  the  point;  iuap- 
plie;ible. 

hors  de  saison.  Out  of  season ;  unseasonable 

hors  d'ceuvre.  Out  of  course ;  out  of  ac- 
customed place.  (Used  substantively  of  small 
apjietising  dishes  served  between  the  soupand 
the  second  course.) 

hotel  de  vllle,  A  town-hall. 

hotel  Dieu,  A  hospital. 

hurtar  para  dar  por  Dios  (Sp),  To  steal 
in  order  to  give  to  God. 

Teh.  dien  (Ger."!.  I  serve. 
Id^e  fixe,  A   fixed  idea;  intellectual  mono- 
mania. 

I  gran  dolori  sono  muti  (It.),  Great  griefs 
are  silent. 

il  a  le  diable  au  corps.  The  devil  is  in  Mm. 
n  n'a  nibouche  ni  ^peron.  He  has  neither 

mouth    nor   spur ;    lie    lias  neither  wit  nor 

courage. 
il  ne  faut  jamais  d^fier  un  fou.  One 

should  never  provoke  a  fool. 

II  penseroso  (It.),  The  pensive  man.  (The 
title  of  one  of  Milton's  poeras.) 

11  sent  le  fagot.  He  smells  of  the  faggot ;  he 

is  sMspected  of  heresy. 
in  bianco  (It.),  In  blank,  in  white. 
in  un  giorno  non  si  fe'  Roma  (It.),  Rome 

was  not  built  in  a  day. 

Ir  por   lana,   y   volver   trasquilado 

(Sp.),  To  go  for  wool,  and  come  back  tAora. 


Jamais  bon  conrenr  ne  fat  pris,  A  good 

runner  is  not  to  be  taken  ;  old  biinls  are  not 

to  be  caught  with  ebatf. 
je  maintiendrai  le  droit,  I  will  maintain 

the  right. 
je  ne  sais  quoi,  l  know  not  what    (Used 

adjectively  of  something  indefinable,  or  very 

difficult  to  define.) 
je  n'oublierai  jamais,  I  will  never  forget. 
jesuis  pret,  I  am  ready. 
jet  d'eau,  A  fountain  ;  a  jet  of  water. 
jeu  de  mots,  A  play  upon  words ;  a  pun. 
jeu  d'esprit,  a  witticism. 
jeu  de  theatre,  A  stage-trick  ;  clap-trap. 
je  vis  en  espolr,  I  live  in  hope. 
juste  milieu.  The  golden  mean. 


kein  kreuzer,   kein  schweizer  (Ger.), 

No  money,  no  Swiss. 


la  critique  est  ais^e,  I'art  est  difficile. 

Criticism  is«ea.>^y  enough,  but  art  is  difficult. 
lade   nicht  alles  in   ein  schiif  (Ger.). 
Do  not  ship  all  in  one  bottom  ;  do  not  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket, 

I'adversite  fait  les  hommes,  et  le 

Tionheur     les     monstres,    Adversity 
UKikes  men,  and  prospi-rity  monsters. 

la  fortuna  aiuta  i  pazzl  (It.),  Fortune 
helps  fools. 

la  Fortune  passe  partout.  Fortune  passes 
everywhere ;  all  men  are  subject  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  Fortune. 


laissez  faire.  To  let  alone. 

laissez  nous  faire,  Let  us  act  for  ourselves ; 

let  UB  alono. 
I'allegro  (It.).  The  merry  man.    (The  title  of 

one  of  Milton's  poems.) 
ramour  et  la  fum^e   ne  peuvent  se 

cacher.  Love  and  smoke  cannot  be  hiiMen. 
langage  des  halles.  The  language  oftho 

markets;  Billinu'^gate. 

la  patience  est  am6re.  mais  son  ftuit 
est  doux.  Patience  is  bitter,  but  its  reward 
is  sweet. 

la  poverty  6  la  madre  di  tutti  le  arti 

(It.),  Poverty  is  the  nuither  of  all  the  art^. 

Vargent,  Silver;  money. 

lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi.che'ntrate 

{U.)(Dant'  :    Inf.   iii.),  All   hope  abandon  ye 

who  enter  here. 
I'avenir,  Tlie  future. 
la  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse,  virtue  is 

the  s»'le  nobility.     ""lis   only   noble  to  be 

good."    {Tennyson  :  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vert). 
le  beau  znonde.    The   world  of  fashion ; 

society. 
le  bon  temps  viendra.   There's   a  good 

time  coming. 
le  cnut  en  ote  le  gout.  The  expense  takea 

avvay  the  pleasure. 
le  demi-monde,  Bohemia. 
le  grand  monarque,  Tlie  grand  monarch, 

a  title  applied  to  Lnuis  XIV.  (1643-1715). 
le  grand  oeuvre.  The  great  work ;  the  search 

for  the  philosopher's  stone. 
le  jeu  n'en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle,  The 

game  Is  not  worth  the  candle  (t-y  the  light  of 

which  it  is  played);  the  object  is  not  worth 

the  trouble. 

le  monde  est  le  llvre  des  femmes. 

The  world  is  woman's  book. 

IVmpire  des  lettres.  The  empire  of 
lertei^. 

le  mot  d'^nigme.  The  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery. 

le  parole  son  feminine,  e  1  fatti  so^ 
maschi  (It.),  Words  are  feminine,  and  deeds 
are  inasculiue. 

le  pas.  Precedence. 

le  point  de  jour.  Daybreak. 

le  roi  et  l'6tat.  The  king  and  the  state. 

le  roi  le  vent.  The  king  wills  it. 

les  absents  ont  toujonra  tort.  The  kU 

sent  are  always  wrong. 

l&se  majesty.  High  treason. 

les  extremes  se  toachexit,  Extremes 

meet. 

les  muralUes  ont  des  oreillea,  Walts 

have  ears. 
le  plus  sages  ne  le  sent  pas  tou- 

jours.  The  wisest  are  not  always  wiae. 

I'etoile  du  nord,  The  star  of  the  north. 

le  tout  ensemble.  The  whole. 

lettre  de  cachet,  A  sealed  letter  containing 
orders  ;  a  royal  warrant,  usually  authorising 
the  imin-isonment,  without  trial,  of  a  person 
named  therein. 

lettre  de  change.  Bill  of  exchange. 

lettre  de  creance.  Letter  of  credit 

le  vral  n'est  toujours  vraisemblablet 
Truth  is  not  always  probable ;  truth  is 
stranger  than  liction. 

l*homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose^  Man 
pruposes,  and  God  disposes. 

I'inconnu,  The  unknown. 

L'incroyable,  The  incredible,  the  marvellous. 
(The  wurd  incrovable  was  applied  substan- 
tively to  the  fops  of  the  Directory  period  in 
the  Great  French  Revolution,) 

lo  barato  es  caro  (Sp.).  A  bargain  is  dear. 

I'occhio  del  padrone  Ingrassa  il  ca- 
vallo(It.),  Tlie  master's  eye  fattens  the  horse. 

loyaut^  m'obUge,  Loyalty  binds  me. 


ma  ch^re.  My  dear  (fem.). 

maestro    di     color     che    sanno    (It.) 

{Ihintc:  Inf.  iv.).  Master  of  those  that  know. 
(Applied  by  Dante  to  Aristotle.) 

ma  foi,   fTpon  my  faith  ;  upon  my  word. 

maintlen  le  droit.  Maintain  the  right. 

maison  de  campagne,  A  country  house. 

maison  de  sant^,  A  private  asylum  or  hos- 
pital. 
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malson  de  vllle,  A  town  hall. 

maitre    des  basses    oeuvres,   A  nlgtat- 

liiaii. 

maitre  des  taautes  oeuvres,  An  ezeca- 

tioner ;  a  liantlinan. 

maitre  dliotel,  A  house  steward. 

lualadie  du  pays,  Home-sicknest. 

iial  a  propos,  Out  of  place;  ill  suited. 

mal  de  dents,  Tuutlmciie. 

nial  de  mer,  Sea  sickness. 

liial  de  tete.  Headache. 

laal  entendre,  A  misunderstanding ;  a  mis- 
take. 

malgr6  nous.  In  spite  "f  us. 

malheur  ne  vient  jamais  s«ul.  Misfor- 
tunes never  come  singly. 

mardl  gras.  Shrove  Tuesday. 

marlage  de  conscience,  A  private  mar- 
riage. 

marlage  de  convenance,  A  marriage  of 

I'unvenience  ;  or  from  interested  motives. 
mauvalse  bonte.  False  shame. 
mauTals  gout.  False  taste. 
mauvals  sujet,  A  worthl.-ss  fellow. 

m^decin,  gu^ris-tol  toi-meme.  Physi- 
cian, heal  tliyself. 

tnlse-en-sc^ne.  The  staging  of  a  play. 

uon  ami.  My  friend. 

mou  cber.  My  tkar  (fellow). 

mot  du  guet,  A  watchword. 

mots  d'usage.  Words  in  common  nse. 

muraglla  blanca,  carta  dl  matto  (It.), 
A  white  wall  is  the  fool's  paper. 


nl   I'un  nl  I'autre,  Keither  one  nor  the 

other. 

n'importe.  It  is  of  no  consequence. 

noblesse  oblige.  Nobility  imposes  obliga- 
tions ;  much  is  expected  from  persons  of  good 
position. 

nom  de  guerre,  A  war-name,  an  assumed 
name  a  psemionym. 

non  nJl  rlcordo  (It.),  I  do  not  remember. 

non  obstant  dameur  de  haro.  Despite 
the  hue  and  cry. 

non  ognl  fiore  fa  buon  odore  (It),  It  is 

not  every  Hewer  that  smells  sweet. 
non  vender  la  pelle  dell'  orso  prima 

dl  plgliarlo  (It.),  Don't  sell  the  bearskin 

before  you  liave  caught  the  bear. 
notre  dame.  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
n'oubllez  pas.  Don't  forget. 
nous  avons  change  tout  cela,  We  have 

changed  all  that. 
nous  verrons.  We  shall  see. 
nulla  nuova,  buona  nuova  (It.),  No  new* 

IS  good  news. 

OBUvres,  Works. 

ognl  bottega  ha  la  sua  malizia  (It.), 

Every  shop  has  its  trick  ;  there  are  tricks  in 

all  trades. 

olla  podrida  (It.),  A  hetorageneous  mix- 
ture, 

on  connait  I'ami  an  besoin,  A  friend 
is  known  in  lime  of  need. 

on  dit,  They  say. 

oro  e  cbe  oro  vale  (It.),  That  is  gold  nliicb 

is  worth  gold  ;  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
oubller  je  ne  puis,  I  can  never  forget. 

OUi-dire,   Hearsay. 

ou  vrage  de  longue  haleine,  A  long-winded 

business. 
onvrler,  A  workman,  an  artisan. 

par  cl,  par  Ik,  Here  and  there. 
par  excellence.  Preeminently. 
par  exemple,  For  instance. 


parole  dlionneur.  Word  of  honour. 
pat6  de  fole  gras,  A  pie  made  in  Stra8bai( 

from  tlic  li\crs  of  gccsc. 
peine  forte  et  dure,  Very  severe  )>uDlsb- 

ment ;  a  kind  of  judicial  torture. 
pens^e,  A  thought  expressed  in  terse  vigorous 

language. 
per  (It,),  i''or.  through,  by. 
per  contante  (It),  For  casli. 
per  contra  (It.),  On  the  contrary. 
pere  de  famille.  The  father  of  the  family. 
per  mcso  (It  ),  Hy  the  month. 
per  plii  strade  si  va  a  Roma  (It.X  Then 

are  many  roads  to  Home. 
petit  coup,  \  small  mask ;  a  domino. 

petit  maitre,  A  littlo  master;  a  fop. 
peu-d.-pou.  Little  by  little  ;  by  degrees. 
pled  ^  terre,  A  resting-place,  a  temporaty 

lo'lging. 
pigllar  due  colombl  a  una  fava  (It.),  To 

catch  two  ingcoiis  with  one  bean  ;  to  kill  two 

birds  with  one  stone, 
pis  aUer,  The  worst  or  last  shift. 
pooo  a  poco  (It.),  Little  by  little,  by  degrees. 
point  d'appul.  Prop;  jioint  of  support. 
pour  acquit.  Paid,  settled ;  the  usual  fomi 

of  receipt. 
pour  falre  rlre.  To  excite  laughter. 
pour  falre  visite.  To  pay  a  visit, 
pour  passer  les  temps,  To  while  away 

the  time. 
pour  prendre  congO,  To  take  leave.   0sn- 

aliy  abbreviated  to  P.  P.C. 
prendre   la  lune  avec  les  dents,*  To 

seize  the  moon  in  one's  teeth;  to  aim  at  im- 
possibilities. 
presto  mature,  presto  marcio  (It.),  Soon 

ripe,  soon  rotten. 
pret  d'accomplir.  Ready  to  accomplish. 
prct  pour  men  pays.  Ready  for  my  country. 
preuz  chevalier,  A  brave  knight 

quelque  chose.  Something ;  a  trifle. 
qui  a  bu  boira.  The  tippler  will  go  ou  tip- 
pling ;  it  is  hard  to  break  otl'  bad  habits. 
quien  poco  sabe,  presto  lo  reza  (Sp,X 

He  who  knows  little  soon  tells  it. 
qulen  sabe?  (Sp.),  Who  knows? 
qu^  solt  comme  11  est  d^sir^,  Let  it  be 

as  desired. 
qui  m'aime  aime  men  chlen.  Love  me, 

love  my  dog. 

qui  n'a  sant^,  n'a  rlen.  He  who  has  not 

health,  has  nothing. 
qui  va  1A.7  "Wlio  goes  there? 
qui'vive?  Who  goes  there? 

raison  d'etat,  A  state  reason. 

raison  d'etre,'rhe  re;isou  for  a  thing's  existence 

rcspondre  en  Normand,  To  answer  in 

Norman  ;  to  speak  evasively. 
rete  nuova  non  piglla  nccello  ^eo- 

chio  (It.)  A  new  net  wont  catch  an  old  bird. 
revenons  d,  nos  moutons.  Let  us  return 

to  our  sheep  ;  let  us  come  back  to  our  sub.iect. 
rlen  n'est,  beau  que  le  vrai.  There  is 

nothing  licaiitiful  but  tnitli. 
rlra  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier.  He  laughs 

well  who  laughs  last. 
rlre   entre   culr  et  chair,  rlre  sons 

cape.  To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 
rire  sous  cape  [Rire  entre,  &c.]. 
robe    de    chambre,  A   dressing-KOwn,   k 

morning-gown. 
robe  de  nuit.  A  night  dress. 
ruse  de  guerre,  A  militaty  stratagem. 


sanan    cuchllladas,   mas    no 
palabras  (.Si>.),  Wounds  from  a  kuife  wiU 
heal,  but  not  those  from  the  tongue. 


sans  ceromonie,  M'ltliout  ceremony. 

■ans  pour  et  sans  roproche.  Fearless 

ami  stainless. 

sans  rime  et  sons  raison.  Without  rhyms 

or  leasoii. 

sans  soucl.  Free  from  care. 

sauve  qui  pent.  Save  yourselves. 

savoir  fairo.  Tact. 

savoir  vivro.  Good  breeding. 

sdogno   d'amante   pooo  dura  (It-)  ^ 

lover's  anger  is  sliortlived. 
selon  les  regies.  According  to  rule. 
scmpre  11  mal  non  vlen  per  nuooero 

(It.  I,  .Misroitiiite  is  Mot  alw;iys  an  evil. 

SO  non  6  vero,  6  ben  trovato  (It,),  If  it 
is  not  true,  it  is  cleverly  invented. 

souffler  le  chaud  et  le  fk-oid.  To  blow 

hot  and  cold. 

Sturm  und  drang  (Oer.),  Storm  and  stress 

(q  V.)  in  Kncvc,  Dict. 


t4che  sans  tache,  A  work  without  a  stain. 

tant  mloujc.  So  much  the  better. 

tant  pis,  .So  much  the  worse. 

tel  maitre,  tel  valet,  Like  master,  like  man. 

ticns  ^  la  v<iritO,  Maintain  the  truth. 

tiens  ta  fol.  Keep  thy  faith. 

toujours  perdrlx.  Always  partridges;  the 

same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
tonjours  prct.  Always  ready, 
tour  de  force,  A  feat  of  strength  or  sltill. 
tourner  casaque.  To  turn  one's  coat;  to 

change  sides. 
tont-&-fait.  Wholly,  entirely. 
tout-A-lTieure,  Instantly. 
tout  au  contralre.  On  the  contrary. 
tout  d~vous,  Kiitirely  yours. 
tout  bien  ou  rlen.  All  or  nothing. 
tout-de-suite.  Immediately. 
tout  eusemble.  The  whole. 

tout  le  monde  est  sage  apr6s  coup, 

Kverybod\  is  wise  after  the  event, 

traduttorl,  traditori  (it,),  Translators  are 

traitors. 

tutte  le  strade  oonducono  a  Roma 

(It.),  All  roads  lead  to  Uome. 


on  bienfait  est  Jamais  perdu,  A  kind- 
ness is  never  lost. 
un  sot  ii  triple  ^tage,  A   consummaii 

fool. 

un  "  tiens  "  vaut  mieux  que  deux  "  tu 
I'auras,"  <Jne  "take  it"  is  worth  two  "ycni 
shall  have  it ; "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush. 


vedi  NapoU  e  pol  muorl  (It.),  See  Naples 
and  then  die. 

v6rit6  sans  peur.  Truth  without  fear. 

vi  At  armis.  By  force  of  arms;  by  violence. 

Vigueur  de  dessus.  Strength  from  on  high, 

vino  dentro,  senno  f^irore  (It.),  When  the 
wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. 

vive  le  bagatelle,  Success  to  trifles. 
vive  le  roi,  Long  live  the  king. 
voiia.  See  there,  there  Is,  there  are. 
voil^  tout,  Tliat's  all. 
voil&     une    autre   chose,    Tliat's   quite 
another  thing. 

voir  les  dessous  des  cartes.  To  see  the 

face  of  the  cards  ;  to  l.t-iin  the  secret 

VOUB  y  perdrez  vos  pas.  Yon  will  have 
your  walk  for  nothing ;  you  will  lose  your 
labour  over  It, 


seltgelBt  (Oer.X  The  spirit  of  the  ag*. 
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NAMES. 


ON     THE     PRONUNCIATION     OF     SCRIPTURE    AND     CLASSICAL    PROPER    NAMES, 
WITS  SOME  GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR   TEE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 


The  plan  adopted  in  printing  tliese  lists  has  been  (1) 
to  divide  the  proper  names  into  syllables  by  the  usual 
hyphen  sign  (-);  and  (2)  to  mark  the  accent  (').  The 
only  diacritical  mark  employed  in  the  List  of  Proper 
Names  is  the  macrotone  (").  In  the  list  of  quotations 
the  Greek  is  printed  in  its  proper  type,  the  English 
transliterations  being  added  within  parentheses,  as  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  In  the  Latin  quotations  vowels  long 
by  nature  are  so  marked  (e),  except  in  the  cases  where 
their  position  would  show  them  to  be  long  [p.  5310]  ; 
and  contractions  are  indicated  by  a  circumflex  accent  ('), 
as  virum,  for  virorum. 

I.    SCEIPTrEE    NAMES.  ' 

The  names  in  this  list  are  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew, 
some  from  the  Greek,  and  a  few  from  the  Latin.  The 
pronunciation  of  Hebrew  is  a  question  of  great  un- 
certainty, and  even  among  the  Jews  who  use  dialectal 
forms  of  it  two  schools  of  pronunciation  exist — the 
German  and  the  Spanish.  In  England  and  America  the 
ordinary  value  is  given  to  the  letters,  except  to  g,  which 
is  hard,  as  in  Gilead,  Gilgal,  Bethphage  being  the  sole 
instance  in  which  it  has  the  sound  of  English  j ;  so  that 
if  the  long  vowel  mark  (if  any)  and  the  position  of  the 
accent  be  duly  noted  there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  any  of  these  words.  Thus,  in 
A'-bel  Md'-im,  the  hyphen  shows  the  division  into  syl- 
lables, the  macrotone  (")  marks  the  long  vowels,  and  tlie 
omission  of  any  diacritical  mark  over  e  and  i  shows  that 
these  letters  have  their  ordinary  English  value. 

II.  GBEEK. 
It  is  well-nigh   impossible  for  us  in  the  'nineteenth 
century  to  determine  with  any  certainty  the   original 


pronunciation  of  Greek  words  and  names.  We  have 
neither  trustworthy  record  nor  unbroken  tradition  to 
help  us.  The  study  of  Greek  fell  into  disrepute  with 
the  decline^of  the  Roman  Empire,  and,  indeed,  was  not 
revived  in  Europe  until  the  fifteentji  century.  At  that 
time  a  perfectly  arbitrary  value  was  assigned  to  each 
letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Greek  pronunciation  had  assumed  a 
curious  phase.  Only  two  sounds  were  given  to  all  the 
Greek  vowels  and  diphthongs,  whether  long  or  short; 
V  was  pronounced  as  v  and  k  as  ch,  so  that  Kfyraipoa  was 
pronounced  chentafris.  About  1540  a  reaction  tsok 
place  against  this  method,  and  after  a  struggle  the  prin- 
ciple of  pronouncing  Greek  as  though  it  were  English 
was  accepted.  For  us  the  question  of  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  differs  entirely  from  the  Roman,  which  has 
generally  been  adopted  in  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe.  A  Greek  word  therefore  before  it  becomes 
Anglicised  must  be  transliterated ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
symbols  used  in  Greek  to  represent  certain  sounds  must 
be  replaced  by  those  symbols  which  seem  to  us  to  re- 
present similar  soimds  in  English.  This  transliteratiou 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  it  has  been  carried  out  in  English  with  care  or  con- 
sistency. Had  we  been  left  to  follow  our  own  judgment, 
no  doubt  we  should  have  been  more  successful,  but,  as 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  literature  of 
Greece  came  from  Latin  authors,  we  accepted  the  method 
of  transliterating  Greek  words  which  they  adopted.  This 
drove  us  into  many  obvious  and  indisputable  errors,  of 
which  a  typical  example  may  be  quoted  here.  The  gut- 
tural k  is  always  hard  in  Greek,  ^ut  in  pronouncing  the 
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Greek  vowel. 

English  sound. 

ir   .    . 

.     As  i  in  pin. 

O,  0     . 

.     As  0  in  nut. 

n,  a    . 

.    As  0  in  note. 

TO.      . 

.     As  M  in  cube 

T  6.     . 

.     As  u  in  cab. 

name  Alcibiades  it  is  customary  to  sound  tlie  c  soft  in 
accordauoe  witli  the  Buglisli  usage.  Now,  had  we  trans- 
literated the  name  direct  from  Greek,  there  is  little 
doubt,  as  there  is  no  c  iu  Greek,  that  we  should  have 
spelt  it  Alkihiades,  and  prommiiced  the  k  hard  ;  but  we 
got  the  name  Alcibiades  from  the  Latin,  in  which 
language  the  Greek  k  was  always  transliterated  to  c, 
and  then  gave  the  Latin  c  the  soft  sound  of  the  English 
c  This  is  only  a  typical  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
Greek  names  have  been  dealt  with  in  English.  A 
cursory  glance  at  the  pages  of  Grote's  History  of 
Greece  shows  us  that  the  result  of  transliterating 
Greek  words  directly  into  English,  instead  of  through 
the  medium  of  Latin,  is  to  make  them  unintelligible  to 
the  English  reader. 

The  rule  almost  universally  adopted  in  pronouncing 
Greek  names  in  English  is  to  give  each  letter  the  sound 
it  has  in  English,  taking  care  to  pronounce  all  final  a.s 
well  as  medial  vowels — e.g.,  Mer'-o-pe  is  a  trisyllable,  not 
a  dissyllable  as  it  would  be  iu  Englisli.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  vowels  naturally  long  in  Greek  are 
pronounced  long  in  English,  while  those  that  are  natur. 
ally  short  are  pronounced  short.  Thus  An-ttg'-8-ne 
must  never  be  pronounced  An'-tt-gone. 

Greek  vowel.  English  sound. 

A.  d .     .     ,  .  As  a  in  fate. 

A,  d .     .     .  .  As  a  in  !&t. 

E,  6  .     .     .  .  As  c  in  w6t. 

H,  i; .     .     .  .  As  ec  in  seen. 

i,  r    .     .     .  .  As  i  in  pine. 

The  Greek  diphthongs  are  pronounced  precisely  like 
similar  combinations  in  English.  The  only  one  wliich 
presents  any  difficulty  is  ui,  and  this  is  pronounced  as 
whi  in  whine. 

The  Greek  simple  consonants  are  all  of  them  pro- 
nounced as  the  corresponding  consonants  in  English, 
while  the  compound  consonants  (p,  6,  x>  and  if  are  pro- 
nounced as  ph,  th,  ch,  and  ps  respectively.  Z  is  pro- 
nounced as  dz,  and  y  is  always  hard  except  before  y,  k, 
I,  and  x>  when  it  is  sounded  as  n. 

The  pronunciation  of  Greek  as  set  forth  above,  although 
it  is  universally  adopted  in  England,  is  absolutely  inde- 
fensible from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy.  It  has, 
however,  received  the  sanction  of  many  generations, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  readily  set  aside. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  a  certain  view  of  the  pronunciation  adopted  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  themselves.  The  following  general 
statements  are  all  that  can  be  ventured  upon.  The 
vowels  had  the  same  value  as  the  vowels  in  Latin  and 
modern  Italian,  except  that  u  whether  long  or  short,  was 
pronounced  like  the  Trench  u  or  the  German  il.  The 
consonants  in  Greek  were  similar  to  the  consonants  in 
English,  except  that  y,  unlike  our  g.  was  always  hard, 
and  that  in  Greek  there  was  nothing  to  correspond  to 
the  English  soft  c,  which  has  proved  such  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  double  consonants  <(>,  8,  and  x  were,  no 
doubt,  pronounced  as  two  distinct  consonants  ;  thus, 
<p  ^p-h,  0  ^  t-h,  and  x  =  k-h.  Of  the  diphthongs  little 
can  be  said  with  any  confidence.  In  modem  Greek 
they  have  aU  approximated  to  one  uniform  sound,  but 
this  was  emphatically  not  the  case  in  ancient  Greek.     In 


all  ]irob«liilily   each  vowel  in  the  diphthong  was  pro- 
nounced separately  and  distinctly. 

III.    LATIN. 

The  pronunciation  of  Latin  rests  ui)on  surer  ground. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
literation to  contend  with  ;  in  the  second,  the  modern 
languages  derived  from  Latin  afford  us  more  evidence 
as  to  the  ancient  language  tjian  is  the  case  with  Greek. 
At  the  outset  it  must  be  explained  that  the  custom  iu 
Englisli  lias  been  to  disregard  the  obvious  facts  of  the 
case,  and  jironounce  Latin  as  though  it  were  English. 
There  is,  however,  iu  the  present  ilay  a  consensus  of 
opinion  against  this  practice,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  moilern  scholars  have  come  as  to  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin  are  briefly  stated  here. 

VOWELS. 

a,  as  a  in  fauier  ;  never  as  in  /at(. 

a,  as  the  same  sound  shortened ;  never  as  in  fat, 

^,  as  d  in  English  state. 

?,  as  e  in  Jtift. 

?,  as  i  in  marhtne. 

I,  as  I  iu  pin. 

0,  between  aw  in  brdw  and  o  in  home, 

f!,  as  0  in  7i6t. 

u,  as  00  in  fodi ;  never  as  u  in  cube. 

u,  as  M  in  full  ■  never  as  u  in  bUt. 

V,  as  German  ii.  It  only  occurs  in  Greek  words  transliterated 
into  Latin. 

The  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce 
the  constituent  vowels  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  so 
that  they  are  run  together. 

a€,  as  the  d  in  German. 

au,  as  aw  in  German  haus  ;  i.e.,  as  the  ow  in  English  home, 
only  broader. 

ei,  as  eC  in  English  skiin,  r^in. 

eu,  &s  eu  in  Modern  Italian. 

ui,  a  rare  combination  in  Latin,  as  in  French  out. 

CONSONANTS. 

c,  always  bard  in  Latin,  never  soft,  as  it  so  often  is  in  English  ; 
e.g.,  Cicero  should  be  pronounced  Kikero. 

g,  always  hard,  as  in  gate ;  never  soft,  as  in  gentle. 

n,  before  c  and  g,  as  iig ;  e.g.,  inccdit  is  pronounced  ingkedit 

Tig,  as  in  an-ger,  not  as  in  hang-er. 

j,  as  y  in  year. 

V,  as  w  in  luiiie. 

r  must  always  be  trilled,  whether  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end 
of  a  word  ;  e.g.,  per  must  be  pronounced  as  the  perr  in  per-ry. 

8,  always  sharp,  as  in  hi^s ;  never  as  in  his:  e.g.,  dens  is  prv» 
nounced  dtmse. 

hs,  as  ps. 

ti  before  a  vowel  has  its  proper  sound,  and  is  never  pronounced 
sh,  as  in  English. 

ph,  ch,  th,  were  not  pronounced  as  one  sound,  as  in  English, 
but  as  p-h,  k-h,  and  t-h. 

In  the  table  given  above  those  consonants  only  are  set 
down  the  pronunciation  of  which  differs  from  that  to 
which  English  people  are  accustomed.  The  consonants 
omitted  in  the  list  are  pronounced  in  Latin  precisely  as 
in  English. 

QUANTITY. 

Every  vowel  in  Latin  is  eitiier  long  or  short,  accord- 
ing as  the  voice  dwells  upon  it  or  not.  In  pronouncing 
Latin  a  distinction  must  always  be  made  between  long 
and  short  vowels.  For  instance,  we  should  say  a-mo, 
not  eh-mo. 

The  quantity  of  a  vowel  in  Latin  is  influenced  by  two 
considerations:  1.  By  position;  2.  By  the  natural 
length  of  the  vowel. 
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1.  Position. — (1>  A  vowel  followed  by  another  vowel, 
or  by  h  and  a  vowel  is  short ;  e.g.,  mens,  mihi,  praeustus. 
(2)  A  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants,  or  by  x  or  z, 
is  long  ;  e.g.,  amant,  strix.  To  this  rule  there  is  the 
following  exception  :  if  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by 
two  consonants,  the  hrst  of  wliich  is  a  mute,  or  /.  and 
tlie  second  a  liquid,  the  vowel  may  be  treated  as  either 
short  or  long ;  e.g.,  tenebrae,  volucris,  &c.  In  English 
it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  ^jronounce  a  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants  as  though  it  were  short.  Thus, 
it  is  usual  to  say  amans,  infensus,  &c.  This,  however, 
is  incorrect.  As  far  as  verse- making  is  concerned, 
every  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  in  Latin  is 
treated  as  long,  but  in  pronunciation  some  vowels  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants  are  pronounced  long,  some 
short.  Thus  we  say  es-tis,  but  rec-tns.  The  following 
brief  rules  will  prove  a  rough  guide  in  this  matter. 
A  vowel  was  always  pronounced  long  before  the  com- 
binations ns,  nf,  gn  ;  e.g.,  amans,  infensus,  signum ; 
also  before  x,  ct,  ps,  and  pt,  when  these  combinations 
come  from  gs,  gt,  hs,  bt,  respectively ;  e.g.,  rexi,  rectus, 
scripsi,  scriptum. 

2.  Natural  length  of  the  vowel. — The  following  rules 
determine  the  natural  length  of  a  vowel,  unaffected  by 
position. 

(1)  Vowels  not  in  the  final  syllable.  No  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  natural  quantity  of  root  vowels,  each 
root  must  be  studied  separately ;  but  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  vowels  are  known  to  be  long :  (a)  All 
diphthongs  are  long ;  e.g.,  paucae,  coepi,  except  before 
another  vowel,  the  diphthong  sometimes  becomes  short 
by  position.  (See  1.  (1).)  (6)  All  vowels,  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  contraction  of  two  separate  syllables  are 


long;  e.g.,  cogo  (for  c6ago).  (2)  For  the  quantity  of 
vowels  in  the  final  syllable,  there  are  certain  general 
rules,  but  these  admit  of  many  exceptions,  wliich  cannot 
be  systematically  arranged  without  discussing  tlie  sub- 
ject of  Latin  inflexions.  Generally  speaking  (a)  Mono- 
syllables are  lung,  e.g.,  pes,  mos ;  (6)  when  the  word 
ends  with  a  vowel,  a  (except  as  an  ending  of  tlie 
ablative  case)  and  e  final  are  short,  musa,  Carthagine ; 
i,  0,  u  final  are  long,  domini,  amo,  genu ;  (c)  when  the 
word  ends  with  a  single  consonant  the  final  syllable  is 
short,  e.g.,  amat,  urbis ;  except  that,  o,  o,  e  before  s 
are  long,  e.g.,  amas,  deos,  urbes.  To  all  these  rules 
there  are  many  exceptions,  which,  however,  scarcely 
affect  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 

ELISION. 

Where  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  vowel  followed 
by  TO  preceded  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h, 
the  final  vowel  or  vowel  with  to  was  disregarded  for 
the  purposes  of  scansion.  This  final  syllable  was  not, 
however,  altogether  lost  in  pronunciation,  but  sounded 
lightly,  the  voice  hardly  dwelling  on  it  at  all. 

The  accent  in  Latin  differed  entirely  from  the  ac- 
cent in  English,  which  may  be  defined  as  an  emphasis 
laid  on  a  certain  syllable,  wliile  the  Latin  accent 
was  more  a  matter  of  pitch  than  of  stress.  Space 
does  not  allow  the  question  of  accent  to  be  discussed 
here.  It  need  only  be  said  that  in  Latin  every  mono- 
syllabic word  has  the  accent,  that  dissyllables  have  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate,  and  that  words  of  more 
syllables  than  two  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate if  the  penultimate  is  short,  and  on  the  peuultLmate 
if  it  is  long. 


SOEIPTURAL,    CLASSICAL,    AND     OTHER 

ANCIENT    NAMES. 


SCRIPTURAL    NAMES. 

Those  names  wliich  are  followed  by  (A.)  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 


Aa'-ron 

A-b!'-a-saph 

A-bish'-u-a 

Ach'-me-tha 

Ad'-mah 

A'-hab 

A-bac'-uc,         Ab'-a- 

A-bi'-a-thar 

Ab'-ish-ur 

A'-chor 

Ad'-rua-tha 

A-Iiar'-bel 

cuc  (A.) 

A'-bib 

Ab'-i-tal 

Ach'-sab 

Ad'-nah 

A-has-ba'-I 

A-bad'-don 

A-bi'-dah 

Ab'-i-tub 

Ach'-shaph 

A-do-ni-be'-zek 

A-Jias-u-e'-ru» 

A-bag'-tha 

A-bi-dan 

Ab'-ner 

Ach'-zit 

Ad-o-ni'-jah 

Ah'-ban 

Ab'-a-na 

A'-bi-el 

.\'-bram 

Ad-a-dah 

&d-o-ni'-ram 

A'-haz 

A-lia'-rim  (Ab'-a-rim 

Ab-i-e'-zer 

A' -bra-ham 

A'-dah 

A-do-ni-ze'-dek 

A-ha-zr-ah 

ill  Milton) 

Ab'-i-gail 

Ab'-sa-Iom 

Ad-a-i'-ah 

Ad-o-ra'-im 

A-hi'-ah 

Ab'-da 

Ab-i-lia'-il 

A-bu'-bios  (A.) 

A-dal'-i-all 

A-do'-raiu 

A-lii'-am 

Ab-de-el 

A-bi'-hu 

Ac'-cad 

Ad'-am 

A-draiii'-me-lech 

A-hi'-an 

4b  di-as  (A.) 

A-bi'-hud 

Ac'-ca-ron  (A.) 

Ad'-a-niah 

Ad-ra-myt^-ti-um 

A-hi-e'-zer 

Ab'-don 

A-bi'-iah 

.\c'-rho 

Ad-am-i 

A'-dri-a 

A-hi'-.iah 

A-bed'-ne-go 

A-bi'-jam 

A-cel'-da-mA 

.\'-dar 

A'-dri-el 

A-lii'-kam 

A'-bel                [chah 

Ab-i-le'-ne 

A-cha'-i-a 

Ad'he-«1 

A-dul'-Iam 

A-bi'-lud 

A'-bel    beth    Ma' a- 

A-bim'-a-el 

A-cha'-i-cus 

Art'-dar 

A-dum'-raim 

A-him'-a-as 

A'-bd  M.V-im 

A-bim'-e-lech 

A'-cban 

Ad'-di 

iE-ne'-as 

A-tii'-man 

A'-bel  Me-li6'-lah 

A-bin'-a-dab 

-L'-char 

Ad'-don 

.E'-iion 

A-him'-e-lech 

A'-bel  Miz'-ra-ira 

A-bin'-o-am 

Acli'-bnr 

.\'-di-el 

Ag'-a-bus 

A-hi'-raotli 

A'-bel  Shif -tim 

A-bi'-rara 

Acb-i-ach'-a-ruB  (A.) 

.\'-din 

A-gag 

A-hin'-a-dab 

A'-bez 

A-bi'-ron  (A.) 

A'-cbim 

Ad'-i-na 

A'-gar 

A-hin'-o-am 

i-bi 

Ab'-ish-ag 

A'-chi-or  (A.) 

Ad'-i-no 

Ag-ge'-U8  (A.) 

A-lu'-o 

A-bi'-sh 

A-bisb'-a-i 

A'-chish 

Ad-i-thS'-im 

A-grip'-pa 

A-hi'-ra 

LV-i  Al'-bon 

A-bish'-a-lom 

Ach'-i-tob  (A.) 

Ad'-la-i 

A'-gur 

A-hr-ram 
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A-his'-a-mach 

A-hi'-sliar 

A-hit'-u-pbel 

A-lii  -tub 

Ah'-lub 

A'ho'-lah 

A-lio'-li-ab 

A-ho'-li-bah 

A-ho-li-ba'-mah 

A-hu'-nia-i 

A-huz'-2ath 

A'-i 

A'-i-ath 

A'-ja-lon 

A- lain -inc- lech 

Al'-a-Jtioth 

Al-ci-nius  (A.) 

Al-ex'-aii-der 

Al-ex-an'-dri-a 

Al-lon 

Al'-lon  Bach'-uth 

Al-ino'-dad 

Al'-raon 

Al-phse'-us 

A-niad'-a-tha  (A.) 

A-niad'-a-thus  (A.) 

Aiu'-a-lek 

A'-man  (A.) 

A-ma'-na 

Ain-a-rT-ah 

Ara'-a-sa 

A-mash'-a-i 

Am'-a-tliis  (A.) 

Aiii-a-zi'-ah 

Am'-mab 

Am'-mi 

Am'-nii-el 

Am-iiii'-lmd 

Am-niin'-a-dab 

Ain-mi-sliad'-da-i 

Am-miz'-a-bad 

Am'-inon 

Am'-non 

A'-mon 

Am'-or-it» 

A'-mo3 

A'-moz 

Am-phIp'-o-li§ 

Am'-pli-as 

Am'-rain 

Ain'-ra-phel 

A' -nab 

An'-a-el 

A'-nah 

A'-nak 

An'-a-Uim 

A'-nain 

A-nain'-me-lech 

A-na'-ni 

An-a-ui'-ah 

An-a-ni'-as 

A-nan'-i-el 

A'-nath 

An'-a-thoth 

An' -drew 

AD-dro-Dr*ciul 

A'-ner 

A-ni'-am 

A'-nim 

Ao'-na 

An'-nas 

An'-ti-och 

An-ti'-o-chis  (A.) 

An-ti'-o-chus  (A.) 

An'-ti-pas 

An-tip'-a-tris 

Ap'-a-me  (A) 

A-pel'-les 

A'-phek 

\-pher'-e-raa  (A.) 

A-pol-16'-ni-a 

Ap-ol-lo'-ni-us  (A.) 

Ap-oMniih'-a-nes{A.) 

A-pol'-los 

A-pol'-ly-on 


A  p'- phi -a 

Ap'-pi-i  For'*um 

A'-quil-a 

A  r"  a- bah 

A-ra'-bi-a 

Ar'-adus  (A) 

A'-rain 

Ar'-a-rat 

A-rau-nah 

Ar'-ba 

Ar-bat'-tis  (A.) 

Ar-clu--la'-u8 

Ar-cliip'-pu8 

Arc-tu'-rus 

A-re'-li 

Ar-e-op'-a-gUB 

Ay-e-taa 

Ar'-gob 

A'-ri-el 

Ar-i-nia-the'-a 

Ar'-i-orh 

Ai-is-tai'-chU8 

A-ris-to-bu'-lu8 

Ar-nm-ged'-don 

Ar-iii'^'-ni-a 

Ar'-iion 

Ar'-o-er 

Ar'-pad 

Arpli!ix'-ad 

Ar-sa'-ces  (A.) 

Ar'-tax-erx'-ea 

Ay-te-nias 

A'-sa 

A-sad'-i-as  (A.) 

As'-a-el  (A.) 

As'-a-liel 

As-a-i'-ah 

Asa-ni'-as  (A) 

A'-saph 

As-baz'-a-reth  (A.) 

As'-e-nath 

Ash'-dod 

Ash'-er 

Asli'-i-ina 

Ash'-ken-az 

Ash'-ta-roth 

Ash'-ur 

A'-si-a 

As'-ke-lon 

Asmo-de'-ns  (A.) 

As-nap'-per 

As-sa'-bi-as  (A.) 

As'-sir 

A3'-S03 

As-sue'-rus  (A.) 

As'-sur  (A.) 

As-syr'-i-a 

As-ty'-a-gea  (A.) 

A-syn'-cri-tU9 

A'-tad 

Ath-a-li'-ah 

Ath-e-no'-bi-os  (A.) 

Ath-enB 

At-ta-li'-a 

Au-gus'-tus 

Au-ra'-nus  (A) 

A'-ven 

Az-a-ri'-ab 

Az-a-ri'-as  (A.) 

A-ze'-kah 

Az'-gad 

Az'-noth  Ta'-bor 

A-zo'-tUB 

A'-zar 


B,V-al 
Ba-a-lah 
B;V-al  Be'-rith 
Ba'-al  Gad 
Ba'-al  Ha'-mon 
Ba'-al  Her'-mon 
Brt'-n-Iim 
Ba-alis 
Ba'-al  Me'-on 


Ba'-al  Pe'-or 

Ba'-al  Por'-a-rim 

Ba'-al  Slial'-iali-a 

Ba'-itl  Ta-mar 

Ba'-al  Ze -bub 

Ba'al  Ze'-phoD 

UiV-a-iiah 

Ba'-ash-ah 

Ba-hel 

Bab'-y-lon 

Ba'-ca 

Bac'-chi-des  (A) 

Bac'-chus  (A.) 

Ba-go'-as  (A) 

Ba-hQ'-rim 

B:V-iith 

Ba'-la-am 

Ba'-lak 

Bal-tha-sar  (A) 

Ba'-iitah 

Bii-rab'-baa 

Bar'-a-chel 

Bar-a-rhl'-as 

Bar  Je-su3 

Bar  Ju'-na 

Bar-iia-l>as 

Bar-sa-bas 

Bar'-ta-cus  (A) 

Bar-thol'-o-mew 

Bar-ti-ms'-us 

Ba'-ruch 

Bar-zil'-la-i 

Ba'-slian 

Bash'-e-math 

Bath'-she-ba 

Be' -dad 

Be' -dan 

Be-el'-ze-btU 

Be'-er 

Be-er-la-ha'-i-ro-i 

Be-er'-she-ba 

Be'-kah 

Be'-li-al 

Bel-shaz'-zar 

Bfl-tc-shaz'-zar 

Be-na'-i-ah 

Ben-ani'-mi 

Ben-ha-dad 

Ben'-ja-min 

Ben-O'-ni 

BG'-or 

Be-ra'-chah 

Be -re' -a 

Be'-rith 

Ber-»i'-ce 

Be'-sor 

Be'-tah 

Beth-ab'-a-ca 

Betli'-an-y 

Beth  A-ven 

Beth-bir'-e-i 

Beth '-car 

Beth-da' -gon 

Beth-dib-Ia-thfi'-lm 

Beth'-el 

Be'-ther 

Be-thes'-da 

Beth-e'-zel 

Beth-ga'-mul 

Beth-hac'-cer-em 

Beth-ho'-roa 

Beth'-le-hem 

Beth-i)e'-or 

Beth' -phage 

Beth-sa'-i-da 

Beth  -shan 

Beth'-she-meah 

Be-thu'-el 

Beii'-lah 

Be-zal'-e-el 

Be'-zek 

Bich'-ri 

BUr-kar 

Bipf-than 

BU'-dad 


Bil-hah 
Bir'-sba 

Bi-thi'-ah 

Bilh-ron 

Bi-tliyn'-i-a 

Blas'-tUB 

Bo-an-ei''^ea 

BO'-az 

Bo-chim 

B6*-oz 

Bn'-zerz 

Biiz'-rah 

Ba'-zi 


Cft'.bul 
Car'-sar 
Ca;s-a-re'-a 

Ca'-in 

Ca-i'-nan 

Cal-a-iiio'-Ia-lofl  (A.) 

CiV-leb 

Cal'-neh 

Cal'-no 

Cal'-va-ry 

Ca-nion 

Ca'-ua 

Ca'-iia-an  (or  as  C5'- 

II  an) 
Can-da'-ce 
Ca-per'-na-um 
Caph'-tor 
Cap-]>a-d6'-ci-a 
Car'cas 
Car-che'-mish 
Car'-mel 
Car'-mi 
Car '-pus 
Cas-i-plii'-a 
Cas'-tor 
Ced'-ron 
Cen'-chre-a 
Cen-de-be'-UB  (A.) 
Ce'-phas 
Chal'-col 
Chal'-de-a 
Char '-ran 
Che' -bar 

Cl»e-dor-la'-o-nier 
Che'-mosh 
Chen-a-nt'-ah 
Che'-re-as  (A.) 
Cher'-e-thimB 
Che'-rith 
Che'-sed 
Cliil'-e-ab 
Chil'-i-on 
Cliil'-mad 
Chiin'-ham 
Chi' -OS 
Oh  is' -leu 
Chit'-tim 
ClUo'-e 
Cho-ra'-rin 
Chush'-an       Rish-a- 

tha'-im 
Chu'-za 
(J-li.M-a 
Clau-da 
Clau'-di-a 
Clem'-ent 
Cle'-o-pas 
Cle-o-pat'-ra  (A.) 
Cni'-dus  (A.) 
Co-los'-se 
Co-ni'-ah 
Cor'-inth 
Cor-ne'-Ii-os 
Coz'-bi 
Cra'-tca  (A) 
Cres'-cene 
Cr6te 
Oris'- pus 
CuNh 
Cusb'-an 


Cush'-l 
Cy-rt'-ne 
Cy-re'-nl-n 
Cy'-niB 


Dab'-ba-ahctb 

Dab'-e-mth 

Dad-do'-ua  (A) 

Da'-gOD 

Dal-ma-nfl'-tba 

Dal-mfi'-ti-a 

Baui'-a-ria 

Da- nuts' •cua 

Dan'-i-el 

Da'-ra 

Da-rl'-us 

Da'-than 

Da'-vid 

Deb'-o-rab 

Ue-cap'-o-lla 

De-dan 

De'-da-nira 

De-li'.lah 

De'-nias 

De-nie'-tri-U8 

Der'-be 

De-u'-el 

Di-a'-na 

Di'-bou 

Did'-y-muB 

Di'-mon 

Di  -nail 

DiTi-ha'-l»ah 

Di-o-nys'-i-u8 

Di-ot'-re-phes 

Do'-eg 

Dor'-cas 

Dos-ith'-eus  (A.) 

Do' -than 

Dru-sil'-la 

DiY-niab 

Du'-rab. 


E'-bal 

E'-bed 

Eb-en-e'-zer 

E'-ber 

E-l'i'-a-saph 

E-den 

Ed  na  (A) 

E'-dom 

Ed'-re-i 

Eg'-lab 

Eg-la'-im 

Eg'-lon 

E'-gypt 

E'-hud 

Ek'-ron 

E-lah 

E'-lani 

K-lath 

El'-dad 

El-e-a'-leb 

El-e-a'-zar 

El-lia'-nan 

E-Ii 

E-H'-ab 

El-i'-a-da 

E-li'-a-daJi 

E-li'-a-kini 

E-H'-am 

E-li'-as 

E-li'-a-shib 

E-li'-a-tbab 

El-i-e'-zer 

El-i-ho'-repb 

E-li'-hu 

E-Ii'-jah 

E-Ii'-ka 

E'-lim 

E-IiiJi'-e-lecb 

E-li-o-e  -nal 

E-liph'-a-lflt 


El'-i-phai 

£-lis'-a-betb 

E-li'-sc-ua 

E-li'-sha 

E-ir-shah 

E-li8tr-a-ma 

E-li-.Hhc  ba 

E-bijh'-u4 

E-li'-ud 

E-H'-zur 

Er-ka<nan 

El-ni.V-dara 

El-iia-thaa 

E'-lon 

E-lul' 

E-lQ'-za-l 

El'-y-mas 

E'-mims 

EiiiniA'-UB 

Eui'-iiior 

En-e-nies'-itar  (A) 

Eri'-ge-di 

E'-nocb 

E-pffi'-ne-ttis 

Ep'-a-phras 

Epa]>h-io-dr-tn8 

E'-phah 

E'-phes  Dam'-mln 

Epli'-e-sus 

E-phra-im 

Eph'-ra-tab 

Eph'-iath 

E'-j'hron 

Ep-i-cu-re'-an 

E-pipb'-a-ues  (A.) 

E-recli 

E-sa'-i-as 

E'-sar  Had'-doa 

E'-sau 

Es-dra-e'-loD 

Es'-dms  (A.) 

E'-sek 

Esli'  Ba'-al 

Esh'-col 

Esir-ta-ol 

Esli-te-mo'-« 

Es'-li 

Es'-rnm 

Es  -sene 

Es-ther 

E'-tara 

E'-tham 

E'-than 

Eth'-a-nim 

Eth-biV-al 

E-thi-o'-pi-a 

Eu-bu'-luK 

Ea-er'-j:e-t«s  (A) 

Eu'-ine-nes  (A.) 

Eu-ni'-ce 

Eu-o'-di-as 

Eu' -pa-tor  (A.) 

Eu-phra'-tes 

Eu-roc*-ly-don 

Eu'-ty-i-lni8 

E'-vit  Mei^'O'dach 

E-ze'-ki-el 

E'-zel 

E'-zi-on  Qe'-ber 

Ez'-ra 


I-V-lix 

Ft-'s'-tus 

For-tu-n&'-tufl 


Ga'-al 
Ga'-aah 
Gab'-a-el  (A.) 
Gab'-a  tha  (A.> 
Gab'-ba-tha 
G;V-bri-as  (A) 
Ga-bri-el 
Gad'-a-ra 
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Gad'-a-r€ne 

Har-bo'-nah 

la'-sa-char 

Je'-aus   , 

KiHn 

Ma'-ra 

Gad-di 

HiV-rod 

Ith'-a-mar 

Je'-ther 

Kisli'-i-on 

Ma'-rah 

Gad'-di-el 

Ua-ro'-sheth 

Ith'-i-el 

Jeth'-ro 

Kish'-on 

Ma-ran' -a-tha 

Ga'-i-u3 

Hash-nio'-nah 

Itli'-re-am 

Jeth'-ur 

Kis'-on 

Mar'-cus 

Ga-la'-ti-» 

Ha'-tach 

It-n-rse'-a 

Je'-ush 

Kit'-tim 

Mar-do-che'-os  (A.) 

Gal'-e-ed 

Ha-vi-lah 

i'-vah 

Jez'-e-bel 

KiV-a 

Mark 

Gal-ileo 

Ha-voth  Ja'-ir 

Iz-ra-hi'-ah 

Jez-ra-hi'-ah 

K.y-hath 

Mar'-tha 

Gal'-lim 

Ha'-za-el 

Jez'-re-el 

Ko'-rah 

Ma'-ry 

Gal'li-o 

Ha-zar-ma'-vetb 

Jin'-laph 

Ko'-re 

Mas'-re-kah 

Ga-ma'-li-el 

Haz-el-el-po'-nl 

Ja'-a-lam 

Jo-ab 

Mas'-sah 

Gam -ma-dlin» 

Ha-ze'-roth 

Ja-az-a-ni'  ft 

J6'-a-cim  (A.) 

Mat'-ri 

Q&-tam 

Ha'-zor 

Ja-bal 

J6'-ah 

La'-a-dah 

Mat'-tan 

Gath 

He-ber 

Jah'-bok 

Jo-an'-na 

La' -ban 

Mat-ta-thi'-aa 

Qa'za 

He'-bron 

Ja'-beah 

Jo'-ash 

La'-chlsh 

Maf-that 

Ge'-ba 

He-ga'-l 

Ja'-bez 

Joch'-e-bed 

La-ha'-i-ro-l 

Matthew  (as  Math'- 

Ge'-bal 

He'-ge 

Ja'-bia 

Jo-el 

Lah'-rai 

thu) 

Ge'-bim 

He'-lam 

Jab'-ne-el 

Jo-e'-zer 

La'-ish 

Mat-thi'-as 

Ged-a-ir-ah 

Hel'-bon 

Ja'-chin 

Jo'-ha 

La'-kum 

Maz'-za-roth 

Ged -eon  (A.) 

Hel-da-i 

Ja'-cob 

Jo-ha'-nan 

La'-mech 

Me'-ah 

Ge-ha'-zi 

He'-li 

Ja'-el 

Jo'-kun 

La-o-di-Qe'-a 

Me-bun'-na-l 

Gem-a-n'-ali 

He-lio-do'-raa  (A.) 

Ja'-baz 

Jok'-shan 

Lap'-i-doth 

Me'-dac' 

Gen-nes'-a-re6 

Her-kathHaz'-zu-rim 

Ja'-ha-za 

Jok'-tan 

Laz'a-rus 

Me'-dal 

Ge-nu'-bath 

He'-iiian 

Ja'-ir 

Jon'-a-dab 

Le'-ah 

Me'-di-a 

Ge-ra 

Heph'-zi  Bah 

Ja-i'-ru3 

JiV-nah 

Le-ba'-na 

Me-gid'-do 

Ge'-rah 

Her'-cu-le3  (A.) 

Jam'-brea 

Jo'-nas 

Leb'-a-noa 

Me-liet'-a-be-ol 

Ger'-ge-seneg 

Her'-mes 

Jam'-bri  (A.) 

Jon'-a-thaQ 

Leb'-a-oth 

Me-het'-a-bel 

Ge-riz'-iin 

Her-mog'-e-nes 

Jan'-na 

Jop'-pa 

Leb-bffi-us 

Me-hu'-ja-el 

Ger'-shom 

Her'-moQ 

Jan'-nes 

Jo'-ram 

Le-bo'-nah 

Me-ko'-nah 

Ger'-shon 

Her'-od 

Ja'-pheth 

Jor'-dan 

Leha'-bim 

Mel'-chi 

Ge'-shur 

He-ro'-di-on 

Ja-phi'-a 

Jo'-rim 

Le'-hi 

Mel-chiz'-e-dak 

Ge'-ther    . 

Hesh'-bon 

Ja'-reb 

Jo'-sa-bad 

Lem'-u-el 

Mel'-ech 

Geth-sem'-a-n» 

Heth'-Ion 

Jar'-ed 

Jo'-se-dec  (A.) 

Le-vi 

Mel'-i-ta 

Gi-ah 

Heze-ki'-ah 

Ja'-sher 

Jo'-seph 

Lib'-nah 

Mem'-phis 

Gib'-e-ah 

Hez'-ron 

Ja'-8on 

Jo'-ses 

Lib'-y-a 

Mem'-u-c«n 

Gib-e-on 

Hid'-de-kel 

Jav'-an 

Josh'-u-a 

Li'-nu8 

Men'-a-hem 

Gid'-e-on 

Hi'-el 

Jaz--ar  (A.) 

Jo-si' -ah 

Lo  Am' -ml 

Me'-ne 

Gide-o'-nl 

Hi-e-rap'-o-Us 

Ja'-zer 

Jo-ai'-as  (A.) 

L6'-is 

Men-e-la'-ua  (A) 

Gi'-hon 

Hig-ga-r-on 

Je'-bus 

Jot'-bah 

Lo  Rilh'-a-mah 

Me-on'-e-nira 

Gil'-bo-a 

Hil-ki'-ah 

Jec-o-ni'-ah 

Jo'-tbam 

Lu'-cas 

Me-phi-bo'-sheth 

Gil'-e-ad 

Hil'-lel 

Je-di'-dah 

Ju'-bal 

Lu'-ci-fer 

Mer'-a-r! 

Gil'-gal 

Hin'-nora 

Jed-i-di'-ab 

Jil'-da  (A.) 

Lu'-ci-us 

Me'-rat 

Gl'-loh 

Hi'-ram 

Jed'-u-than  (A.) 

Ju'-dah 

Ly-ca-6'-ni-a 

Mer-cQ'-ri-us 

Gin'-ne-tho 

Hir-ca'-nag  (A.) 

Jed'-u-thon 

Jfl'-daa 

Lyd'-da 

Mer'-i-bah 

Gir'-Ra-shita 

Hif-tito 

Je'-gar  Sa-ha-du'-tha 

Ju-de'-a 

Ly-sa'-ni-as 

Mer'-o-dach     Bal'« 

Git'-tite 

Hi'vite 

Je-ho'-a-haz 

Ju'-dith  (A.) 

Lys'-i-as  (A.) 

dan 

Go'-lan 

Ho-bab 

Je-ho'-ash 

Ju'-Ii-a 

Ly-sim'-a-chu3  (A.) 

Me'-rom 

Gol'-go-tha 

Ho'-bah 

Je-ho-ha'-nan 

Ju'-li-U8 

Lys'-tra 

Me'-roz 

Go-li'-ath 

Hog'-lah 

Je-hoi'-a-chia 

Ju'-ni-a 

Me'-shach 

Go'-mer 

Hol-o-fer'-nes  (A.) 

Je-hoi'-a-da 

JU'-pi-ter 

Mesh-el-e-mf-ah 

Go-moi'-rah 

Hoph'-ni 

Je-hoi'-a-kim 

Jus'-tus 

Ma'.-a-chah 

Mes-o-po-ta'-inl-a 

Gor -gi-aa  (A.) 

Ho'-reb 

Je-hon'-a-dab 

Ma-a-sei'-ah 

Mes-sT'-ah 

Go'-shen 

Hor  Ha-gid'-gad 

Je-ho'-ram 

Mac'-ca-bees  (A.) 

Meth'-eg  Am'-mah 

Go'-zan 

Hor'-niah 

Je-hosh-a-be'-ath 

Kab'-ze-el 

Mac-ca-be'-us  (A.) 

Me-thu'-sa-el 

Gur 

Hor-o-na'-im 

Je-hosh'-a-phat 

Ka-desh 

Mac-e-do'-ni-a 

Me-thu'-se-lab 

Hor'-o-nite 

Je-ho'-vah 

Ka'-desh  Bar'-ne-a 

Mach-be'-nah 

Mi'-cah 

Ho-se'-a 

Je-ho'-vah  Ji'-reh 

Kad'-mi-el 

Macli'-ir 

Mi-cai'-ah 

Ha-a-ash'-ta-ri 

Hul'-dah 

Je-ho'-vah  Nia'-si 

Ka-re'-a 

Macli'-pe-lah 

Mi'-ohael 

Ha-bak-kuk,    Hsb"- 

Hush'-a-i 

Je-ho'-vah  Sha'-lom 

Ke'-da-mah 

Mad-man'-nah 

Mich'-al 

ak-kuk 

Huz'zab 

Je-ho'-vah        Sham'- 

Ke'-dar 

Jlag' -da-la 

Mich'-mash 

Hach-a-U'-ah 

Hy-me-D«e'-a« 

niah 

Ke' -de-moth 

Mag'-da-lene 

Mid'-i-an 

Hach'-i-Iah 

Je-ho'-vah    Tsid'-ke- 

Ke-he'-la-tha 

Mag'-di-el 

Mig'-ron 

Hach'-mo-ni 

nu 

Ke-r-lah 

Ma'-gog 

Mil'-cah 

Ha'-dad 

Ib'-har 

Je'-ha 

Ke-la-i'-ah 

MS'-gor  Mis'-sa-bib 

Mil'-com 

Ha-dad-e'-zer 

Ich'-a-bod 

Je-hu-di'-jali 

Kem'-u-el 

Mag'-pi-ash 

Mi-le'-tum 

Ha-das'-sah 

I-co'-ni-um 

Je-nu'-ina 

Ke'-naz 

Mali'-a-Iah 

Mi-le'-tua 

Hii-do'-ram 

Id'-do 

Jeph'-thah 

Ke'-nite 

Ma-ha'-la-le-el 

Mil'-lo 

Had'-rach 

Id-u-me'-a 

Je-phun'-neh 

Kei-'-en  Hap'-puch 

Mah'-a-Iath 

Min'-ni 

Ha'-gar 

Ig-da-li'-ah 

Je-phun'-neth  (A.) 

Ke'-ri-oth 

Ma-ha-na'-im 

Min'-nith 

Hag'-ga-i 

I'-jon 

Je'-rah 

Ke-tu'-rah 

Ma'-herSha'-lal  Hash 

Mir'-i-am 

Hag-gi'-ah 

Il-lyr^-i-cum 

Je-rah'-rae-el 

Ke-zi'-a 

Baz 

Mi'-sa-el  (A.) 

Haij'-gith 

Im'-lali 

Jer-e-rai'-ah 

Ke-zi/ 

Mah'-lah 

Misb'-a-el 

Ha'-nian 

Im-man'-u-el 

Jer-e-mi'-as  (A.) 

Kib'-roth    Hat-U'-a- 

Mah'-lon 

Mis'-pe-reth 

Ha-math 

Iph-e-dei'-ah 

Jer'-e-ray 

vah 

Mak'-he-loth 

Mis'-re-photh  Mi'-lm 

Ham-me-da'-tba 

I'-ra 

Jer'-i-cho 

Kib-za'-im 

Mak'-ke-dah 

Mith-ri-da'-tes  (A) 

Ham-mo-lek'-eth 

I'-rad 

Jer'-i-moth 

Kid'-ron 

Mal'-a-chi 

Mith'-ri-dath 

Ham'-or 

I-ri'-jah 

Jer-o-bo'-am 

Ki'-  nah 

Mal'-cbam 

Mit-y-le'-ne 

Ha-mu'-tal 

f-saac 

Je-rub'-ba-al 

Kir  Ha-ri'-seth 

Mal-chi'-ah 

Miz-ar 

Han'-a-mc-el 

isa'-iah 

Je-rub'-be-sheth 

Kir'-jath 

Mal'-chi-shu-a 

Miz'-pah 

Han'-a-ne-€l 

Is'-cah 

Je-ru'-sa-lein 

Kir-ja-tha'-im 

Mal'-chus 

Miz'-pen 

Ha-na'-ni 

Is-car'-i-ot 

Je-ru'  sha 

Kir'-jath  Ar'-ba 

Mani'-mon 

Miz'-ra-im 

Han-a-ni'-ah 

Ish'-bak 

Je-shi'-mon 

Kir'-jath  A' -rim 

Mam'-re 

Mna'-son 

Han-nah 

Ish'-bi  Be'-nob 

Jesh'-u-a 

Kir'-jath  Ba'-al 

Man'-a-en 

Mo'-ab 

Ha-noch 

Isli  Bo'-sheth 

Jesh-u'-rua 

Kir'-jath  Je-a'-rim 

Ma-nas'-seh 

Mo'-la-dab 

Ha'-nun 

Isli'-ma-el 

Jes'-se 

Kir'-jath  San'-nah 

Ma-no'-ab 

M.V-lech 

Bi'-ran 

Is'-ra-el 

Je'-8u4 

Kii'-jath  Se'-pher 

Ma'-on 

Mo'-loch 

Scriptural    Karnes. 
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Mor'-'le-cM 

Oloter  nes  (A.) 

Pi  Bes'eth 

Sa-by'-ana 

Bhcu-ir' 

Tai^-3U8 

Mor-do-che'-us  (A.) 

O-lyiu'-paa 

Pi  Hii-hi'-roth 

Sab-U-cha 

Slu-ph-a-tr-ah 

Tnr'-tak 

Jloresb'-eth  Qatli 

O'-mar 

Pi'-liite 

Si'  doc 

Hhe'-ahach 

Tar'-tan 

Mo-rl'-aJi 

Ora'-ri 

Pi'-tion 

;<a'-lah 

Shesh-baz'.zar 

Tat'-na-l 

M.T  se-roth 

O'-nau 

Pir'-a-thon 

8a-la-thl4l 

Sheth'-er  Boz-ni'-l 

TG'-bab 

jlO-ses 

0-nes'-i-mu» 

Pis'-gah 

Sa'-lem 

ShS'-va 

Tcb'-eth 

Mu-shi 

On-e-siph'-o-ruB 

Pi-sid'-i-« 

Sa'-Um 

Shib'-bo-leth 

Tck.V.» 

Ur-TU 

O-ni'-as  (A.) 

Pi'-son 

Sal'-mon 

Shtc'.ron 

Tol  Har"-* 

Mf-sl* 

O'phel 

Pith'-om 

Sa-16'-me 

Sliig-ga-i'-OB 

Tel  He'-lab 

O'-phir 

Pith' -on 

Sa-ma'-ri-a 

Shi-lo'-ah 

To'-iua 

Oph'-r»h 

Pi)ll'-ti-Ug 

Saiu'-lah 

Shi'-lob 

Te'-iuan 

Va'a-man 

O'-reb 

Poii'-tua 

Sam'-son 

Bhini'-e-ah 

Te'-rah 

Na'a-shon 

O-ri'-on 

PO'-ra-tlia 

Saiti'-u-el 

Shim'-e-i 

TeK  aphlm 

Naas3'-on 

Or'-nan 

Por'-ci-U3 

San-bal'-lat 

Shini-sha'-l 

Ter-ti-u« 

Na'-bal 

Or-pah 

Pot'-i-phar 

Saph 

Shi' -liar 

Tertul'-loi 

NiV-both 

0-se'-a(A.) 

Po-tiph'-er.« 

Sapphi'-ra 

Shiph'-rali 

Thad-dae'-ni 

Na-bu-chod-o-na'-Bor 

O-se'-as  (A.) 

Pris'-ca 

Sa  -ra  (A.) 

Shi'-ahak 

Tha'hash 

(A.) 

O.se'-e 

Pris-jil'-U 

Sa'-rah 

Sliit'-tim 

Tha'iuah 

Na'-dab 

Otlr-ni 

Proch'-o-ru8 

Ba-ra'-i 

Sho'-bab 

Tlie'-bez 

Nag-ge 

Oth'-ni^ 

Ptol-e-ma)'-lls  (A.) 

Sar-che'-do-niu  (A.) 

Sho'-baoh 

Thel'-a-sar 

Na'.ha-ri 

O'-zom 

Ptol'-e-me-e  (A.) 

Sai'-dis 

Shfi'-ah 

Tlie-"ph'-i-lu» 

Na'-haah 

0-zi'.a« 

Ptol-e-me'-us  (A.) 

Sa-rep'-ta 

Slm'-al 

Thes-salo-ni'-ca 

Na'-hor 

Piib'-li-u3 

Sar'-gon 

Shu'-lam-lto 

TheiT-ilas 

Na'-lmm 

Pfi'dens 

Sii-ron 

Shu'-nem 

Thom'-aa 

Na'-In 

Pa'-a-r»l 

Pu'-non 

Sar-se-ehim 

Shur 

Tliy-a-ti'-I» 

Na'-i-oth 

Pa' -dan  A'-ram 

Pu'-ti-el 

Sa'-iuch 

Shu'-ahan 

Ti-be'ri-as 

Na-ne'-a  (A.) 

Pag'-i-el 

,    Sa'-tan 

Shu-the'-Iah 

Ti-be'-ri-o» 

N4'-o-nii 

Pal-es-ti'-n» 

Saul 

Sib-be-chil 

Tib'-ni 

Na'-phish 

Pal'-ti 

Quar'-tM 

ScS'.va 

Ti-dal 

Naph'-ta-li 

Paiii-phyl'-i^a 

Scytli'-i-an 

Si' -don 

Tig'-lalh  Pi-iy.** 

Nar-cis'-su» 

Paph'-os 

Se'-ba 

Si'-hon 

Ti-lua;'-U3 

Na'-than 

Pa'-rau 

Ba'-a-mah 

Se'-gub 

Si'-hor 

Tim'-nath 

Na-than'-t-el 

Par'.bar 

Rab-bah 

Se'-ir 

Si'-las 

Ti'-mon 

Na'-um 

Par'-ine-nas 

Rab'-sa-ces  (A») 

Se-leu'-ci-a 

Si-lo-ah 

Ti-mo'-them 

Naz'-a-rene 

Pa'-rosh 

Rab'-sar-is 

Se-feu'-cua  (A.) 

Si-lo'-am 

Tiph'-sah 

Naz'-a-reth 

Par-shan-da'-tOB 

Rab-sha-keh 

Sem'-e-i 

Si-Io'-e 

Tir'-lia-kah 

Ne-ap'-o-li3 

Par'-thi-ana 

Ra'-chal 

Sen' -eh 

Sil-va'-niu 

Tir-slia'-th» 

Ne-ba'-i-oth 

Paru'-ah 

Ra'-chel 

Sen-nach'-er-ib 

Siiii'-e-on 

Tir'-zah 

Ne'-bat 

Pa'-shur 

Rag' -an 

Se-phar-va'-Ira 

Si'-uioa 

Tish'-bito 

Ne'-bo 

Pat'-a-ra 

Bag'-u-el 

Se'-rah 

Si-ua-i 

'n'-tus 

Neb-u-cliad-nez'-nar 

Path'-ros 

Ra'-hab 

Ser-a-i'-ah 

Si'-on 

Tob  Ado-ni'-J«h 

Neb-u-chad-rez'-zar 

Paf-mos 

Rak'-kath 

Ser'-gi-us  FauMiu 

Si-ii'-on 

To-bi'-ah 

Neb-u-shas'-ban 

Paf-ro-bas 

Rak'-kon 

Se-ruK' 

Sis'-er-« 

T.i-bi'-as  (A.) 

Neb-u-zar'-a-dan 

Paul 

Ra'-mah 

Sha'-al-bim 

SiHjT^-n* 

To-bi'-el  (A.) 

Ne'-cho 

Pau'-lua 

Ram'-e-ses 

Sha-ash'-gai 

Sr.-coh 

To'-bit  (A.) 

Neg'-i-noth 

Pe-dah'-zar 

Ra'-pha 

Shad-da'-i 

Su'-dl 

To-gar'-inah 

Ne-he-mi'-ah 

Pe-da'-i-ah 

Raph'-a-el  (A.) 

Shad'-raoh 

Si'd'-om 

To'-hu 

Ne-he-mi'-as  (A.) 

Pe'-kah 

Ra'-phu 

Sha'-lim 

Sol'-o-mon 

To'-i 

Ne-hush'-ta 

Pek-a-hi'-ah 

Ra -zis  (A.) 

Shal'-l8h-a 

So'-pat-er 

To'-la 

Ne-hush'-tan 

Pel-a-lr-ah 

Ke'-ba 

Shal'-lum 

Sor'-ek 

To'-phel 

Neph-to'-ah 

Pel-a-ti'-ah 

Re-bek'-ah 

Shal'-man 

So-sip'-a-ter 

To'-phet 

Ne'-reiu 

Pel'-eg 

Re'-cliab 

Shal-nia-ne'-ser 

Sos'-the-ne« 

Tra-cho-nf-tta 

Ne'-ri 

Pen'-i-et 

Re'-gem  Mei'-ech 

Shain'-gar 

Stach'-ys 

Tro'-as 

Ne-ri'-ah 

Pe-nin'-oalk 

Re-Iia-bi'-ah 

Sham'-huth 

Steph'-a-na« 

Tro-gyl'-li-om 

Neth'-a-ne-el 

Pen'-u.«I 

Re' -hob 

Sha'-mir 

Ste'-phen 

Troph'-i-mu« 

Ucth-a-ni'-ah 

Pe'-or 

Re-ho-bo'-am 

Shaui'-mah 

Suc'-coth 

Try-phe'-na 

Neth'-i-nim 

Per'.ga 

Re-ho'-both 

Shani-ina'-ah 

Su-san'-nA 

Trj'-phon  (A.) 

Nib'-haz 

Per'-ga-mo« 

Re'-hum 

Sha'-phan 

Sfi'-si 

Try-pho'-aa 

Nib'-shan 

Pi'-ter 

Re'-i 

Sha'-phat 

Sy-char 

Tu'-bal 

Ni-ca'-nor 

Peth'-u-ol 

Re-nia-li'-ah 

Sha-ra'-i 

Sy'-cheni 

Ty'-chi-oos 

Nic-o-de'-moi 

PliS'-leo 

Rem'-iiion 

Sha-re'-zer 

Sy-e'-ne 

Ty-ran'-nna 

Nic-o-la'-i-tan* 

Plial'-lu 

Rem'-phan 

Sba'-ron 

Syu'-ty-chfl 

Tj-re 

Nic'-o-las 

Phal'-ti 

Reph'-a-el 

Sha'-shak 

8y'-ra-cuso 

Ty'-nil 

Nig'-er 

Phan'-u-el 

Reph'-a-im 

Sha'-veh 

Syr'-i-ac 

Nini'-rod 

PluV-ra-oh 

Reph'-i-dim 

She-al'-ti-el 

Sy-ro-phoe-nlc'-i-an 

Nim'-ahi 

Pha'-rez 

Res'-en 

She-a-ri'-ah 

O'-cal 

Nin'-e-veh 

Phar'-par 

Reu'-ben 

She'-ar  Ja'-ahub 

Dl'-la 

Nis'-roch 

Plii-'-be 

Re-Q'-el 

She'-ba 

Ta'-a-nach 

Un'-ni 

No-a-di'-ak 

Phe-ni'-ce 

Re'-n-mah 

She-ba-ni'-ah 

Tab'-bath 

U-ri'ah 

No' -ah 

Phi'-chol 

Rez'-in 

Sheb'-na 

Tab'-e-ah 

t5'Ti.el 

No'-bah 

Phil-a-del'-phl-a 

Rez'-on 

Shecli'-era 

Tab'-e-el 

U-ri'-jah 

No'-e 

Phil-a-del'-phus  (A.) 

Rhe'-gi-um 

She-chi'-nah 

Ta-be'-rah 

Uz'-zah 

Nu-me'-ni-ua  (A.) 

Phi-le'-moa 

Rhe'-sa 

Shed'-e-ur 

Tab'-i-th» 

Uz'-zi 

Nym'-phas 

PhMe'-tus 

Rlio'-d» 

She'-lah 

Ta'-bor 

Uz-zi'-ah 

Phil'.ip 

Rhodes 

Shel-e-mi'-ah 

Tab'-ri-mon 

Uz'-zi-el 

Phi-lip'-pi 

Rib'-lah 

Shel'eph 

Tad'-mor 

O-ba-di'-ah 

Phi-lis'-ti-« 

Rim'-raon 

8hel'-o-mith 

Ta-hap'-a-nes 

O'-bed 

Phi-lol'-o-gus 

Bi'-phath 

She-Iu'-iui-el 

Tah'-pe-nes 

Vash'-nl 

O'.bed  E'-4om 

Phidop'-a-tor  (A.) 

Ris'-sah 

She-iiia-i'-ah 

Ta-li'-tha  Cu'-mi 

Vash'-ti 

O'-bil 

Phin'-e-cs 

RiZ-pah 

Shein-a-ri'-ah 

Tal-ma'-i 

Vop'-ahi 

Oc'-ran 

Phin'-e-has 

Ro-bo'-am  (A.) 

Sheui-e'-ber 

Ta'-mar 

O'ded 

Phleg'-on 

Ro-rnain'-ti  Ez'-er 

Shem'-er 

Taiu'-muz 

O'-had 

Phryg'-i-a 

Ru'-fus 

Shetn'-i-da 

Tau-hu'-meth 

Zab-de'-ai(A.) 

O'.hel 

Plm'-ran 

Ru-ha'-mab 

Shcui  -i-nitli 

Ta'-phath 

Zab'-di 

Ol'-i-vet 

Phygel'-iM 

Ruth 

She-ml'-ra-motii 

Tai'-ahiah 

Zac-ili!B'-u« 
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£acb-a-rf.ah 

Zar'-e-plittth 

Ze'-eb 

Zer'-e-dalj 

Zioh'-ri 

Zo'-an 

Eacha-ri-aa  (A.) 

Zeb-a-df-ah 

Zel'-ek 

Zer'-eah 

Zi'-don 

Zo'-ar 

Za'-dok 

Zff-bah 

Ze-loiih'-e-had 

Zei'-or 

Zik--lag 

Zo'-baD 

2a'-ham 

Zeb'-e-dee 

Ze-I6'-tes 

Zef-u-ah 

Zil'-lah 

Zo'-har 

Za-ir 

Zeb-.o-lni 

Zel'-zah 

Ze-rub'-ba-bel 

Zil'-pah 

Zohel-otfc 

Zat'-raon 

Zf-bul 

Zem-a-ra'-im 

Zer'-u-i-ah 

Zim-ran 

Zu'-phar 

Zam'-br*  (A.) 

Zeb'-u-lun 

Ze'-nas 

Ze'-thar 

Zim'-ri 

Zo'-rah 

Zam'-zum-imins   [ah 

Zech-a-rt'-ah 

Zeph-a-ni'^ 

Zi'-ba 

Zip'-por 

Zo-rob'-a-h«l 

Zapb  -uath  Fa^a'-ne- 

Zed-e-cUi-as  (A.) 

Ze'-pho 

Zib'-e-on 

Zip'-po-rah 

Zn-ri-shad-dJTJ 

Za-rdi 

2ed-«-ki'4Ui 

ZS'-iah 

Zib'-l-ah 

Zitb'-ri 

Za-fiat 
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A-bae"-U8 

Ab-an-ti'-a-defl 

A-bau'-ti-as 

A-ba'i.'-ti-daa 

A-bai-ba'-ro-a 

Ab'-a-ris 

Ab'-as 

Ab-de'-rua 

Ab-di'-as 

Ab-do-loD'-i-mos 

A-bel'-li-o 

A-her'-ci-U3 

Ab'-ga-ru8 

Ab'-e-lox 

A'-bi-a 

A-bia'-a-rea 

Ab-is-tmi-e-nes 

A-bi-ti-a'-nu3 

Ab-la'-bi-us 

Ab-la'-vi-u3 

Ab-ra-da'-tas 

Ab-ret-te'-nu8 

Ab-roc'-o-inaa 

Ab-roc'-o-ine8 

A-bro'-ni-us 

A-bron'-y-cUuB 

A-bro'-ta 

Ab-mt'-o-Dum 

Ab-ru'-po-lis 

Ab-syr'-tus 

Ab-u-li'-tes 

A-bu'-ri-us 

Ab-y-de'-nua 

Ac-a  cal'-lis 

Ac-a-ce' -si-US 

Ac  a-ce'-tes 

A-ca'-ci-us 

A'-ca-cU3 

Ac-a-de'-mos 

A-cal'-le 

Ac' -a- 111  as 

A-can'-thu3 

A-car'-nan 

A-cas'-tus 

Ac'-ba-rua 

Ac'-ca 

Ac'-ci-U3 

Ac'-co 

A-ce'-ra-tua 

A-cer'-bas 

Ac-er-rO'-ni-a 

Ac-er-ro'-ni-us 

Ac-er-se'-co-raes 

Af-e-san'-der 

Ac'-e-sas 

A-ce'-si-aa 

A-ce'-si-ua 

A-ces'-tes 

A-cea-to-do'-rus 

A-cea'-tor 

A-cea-tor'-i-dea 

A-cha;'-a 

A-chffi'-me-nea 

A  ch -Be- ine'-ui-des 

a-chae'-ua 

k-cha'-i-CDB 


Ach-e-lO-is 

Ach-e-16'-u8 

A-chil'-las 

A-cbil'-Ies 

A-cliil'-leua 

A-chil'-li-des 

A-chi'-ro-e 

Ach'-met 

A-clio'-li-us 

At;b-o-lo'-e 

Ac-i-cliO'-ri-ua 

Ac-i-da'-li-a 

Ac-i-dT'-nua 

A-cil-i-a'-nua 

Ac-in-dy-nus 

A'-cis 

Ac-me'-nea 

A-coe'-tea 

A-coiu-i-na'-tas 

A-c6ii'-tes 

A-con'-ti-ua 

Ac'-o-ris 

A-crffi'-a 

A-craj'-pheua 

Ac'-ra-gas 

Ac-ia-toph'-or-ua 

Ac-ra-top'-o-tea 

Ac'-ra-tus 

A-cri'-oii 

Ac-ris-i-o'-neia 

Ac-ris-i-o-ni'-a^es 

A-cris'-i-us 

Ac' -ton 

Ac-ro-po-lf-ta 

A-crof-a-tUB 

Ac-tae'-a 

Ac-tae'-on 

Ac-t«'-U3 

Ac'-te 

Ac-ta'-a-cus 

Ac-ti-sa'-nes 

Ac '-tor 

Ac-to'-ri-ua 

Ac-tu-a'-ri-ua 

A-cu'-le-o 

A-cu'-me-nua 

A-cu-si-Ia'-ua 

A-cu'-ti-us 

A-d£e'-U3 

Ad-a-man-tei'-a 

Ad  a-nian'-ti-u3 

Ad-ei-nian'-tus 

Ad-gan-des'-tri-UB 

Ad-lier'-bal 

Ad-i-af-o-rix 

Ad-me'-te 

Ad-ine'-tua 

A-do'-iieua 

A  do'-nis 

Ad-ran'-tos 

Ad'-ra-nua 

Ad-ras-tei'-a 

Ad-ras-ti'-ne 

A-dras'-tua 

Ad-ri-a'-nua 

A-dQ' -si-OS 


.^'-a-cea 

jE-ac'-i-dea 

.^-a-coa 

M'-se-a. 

j£-an'-ti-dei 

JE-bu'-ti-a 

.^-de'-si-a 

^-de'-si-ua 

A-e'  don 

jE-e'-tea 

^-ga 

^-gifc'-on 

^-g*'-U3 

JE-ge'-ri-a 

^-gea'-tus 

iE'-ge-u3 

^-gi'-a-le 

iE-gi-a-lei'-a 

^-gi-a'-leus 

.^-gid'-i-us 

jE-gi  du'-cboa 

jE-girii'-i-us 

jE'-gi-mus 

iE-gi'-na 

iE  gin-ffi'-a 

.^-gin-e'-ta 

iE-gi'-o-chua 

jE'-gi-pan 

^-gis'-thuB 

^'•gle 

.^-gle'-ia 

^'-glea 

^-gle'-tea 

^-gob'-o-lua 

JE-goc'-e-rua 

^-goph'-a-gu» 

.^i^-gus 

.^-gyp'-tua 

jE-im-nea'-tua 

jE-Ii-a'-nus 

.Jj^'-li-us 

A-el'-lo 

A-el'-lo-pua 

.ffi-mil'-i-a 

JE-inil-i-a'-noa 

jE-mil'-i-ua 

jE-ne'-a-des 

.^-iie'-as 

^-ne'-i-us 

■E-nes-i-de'-mua 

JE-ne'-si-ua 

.^-ne'-te 

jE'-ni-cua 

.^-ni"-de8 

jE-ol'-i-des 

^'-o-lus 

iE'-py-tas 

A-er'-i-UB 

A-er'-o-pe 

A-er'-o-pua 

.^■sa-cua 

^-sa-ra 

.^s'-chi-nes 

.£s'-cliri-on 

.^s-obyl'-i'dea 


iEa'-ehy-lua 

.^-cu-la'-pi-ua 

.^-ser-ni'-Qua 

jE'-si-on 

^'-son 

41-son'-i-dea 

.^-so'-pus 

.^-syni-ne'-tea 

.^i-thal'-i-des 

^-ther 

^'-thi-cua 

.S-tliil'-la 

iG'-thi-opa 

^th'-li-aa 

^th'-ra 

vE-thu'-sa 

.^'-ti-on 

^'■ti-ua 

^t'-iia 

^-to'-le 

.^-to'-lus 

A-fer 

A-fia'-iii-a 

A-fra'-ni-u8 

Af-ri-ca'-nua 

A-gac'-ly-tua 

A-gal'-li-as 

A-gal'-lis 

Ag-a-nie'-de 

Ag-a-me'-des 

Ag-a-mein'-Don 

Ag-a-mem-non'-i-dea 

Ag-a-ni'-ce 

Ag-a-nip'-pe 

Ag-a-i>e'-nor 

Ag-a-pe'-tus 

Ag-a-ris'-ta 

A-gas'-i-as 

A-gas'-i-e-Iea 

A-gas'-tlie-nes 

A-gatli-a-ge'-tua 

Ag-ath-an'-ge-lus 

A  -gath  -ar'  -cln  -des 

Ag-ath-ai-'-clius 

Ag-ath-e'-mtr-U8 

A-gath'-i-as 

Ag-a-thi'-nus 

A-ga-tho-cle'-a 

A-gath'-o-cles 

Ag-a-tbo-dse'-mon 

Ag'-a-thon 

Ag-a-tlios'-tbe-nee 

Ag-a-thot'-y-chu^ 

Ag-a-tliyl'-lus 

Ag-a-tbyr'-nus 

A-ga'-ve 

A-gel'-a-das 

Ag-e-la'-us 

Ag-e-lei'-a 

A-ge'-nor 

Ag-e-iior'-i-des 

A-gep'-o-lis 

Ag-e-san'-der 

A-ge-san'-dri-daa 

Ag-e-si'-a-nax 

A-ge'-si-aa 


A-ges-i-da'-mua 

A-ge-si-la'-us 

A-gea-il'-o-chua 

Ag-e-sim'-bro-tuB 

Ag-e-sip'-o-lia 

A-ge'-tas 

A-ge'-tor 

Ag-ge'-nus 

Ag'-gram-mes 

Ag'-i-as 

A'-gis 

Ag-Ia'-i-a 

Ag-la-o-ni'-ce 

Ag-la-o-phe'-me 

Ag-la-o-phon 

Ag-lau'-roa 

Ag-la'-ua 

Ag-nap'-tufl 

Ag'-ni-ua 

Ag-nod'-i-ce 

Ag'-non 

Ag-non'-i-des 

Ag-o-rac'-ri-tos 

A-grA;'-u9 

A-grau'-los 

A-grea'-phon 

Ag'-reus 

A  giic'o-la 

Ag-ri-o'-ni-ua 

A-gri'-o-pas 

A-gi-ip'-pa 

Ag-rip-pi'-na 

Ag-rip-pi'-nus 

Ag'-ri-us 

A-groe'-ci-u« 

A-groe'-tJis 

A-gioe'-ti-UB 

Ag'  nm 

A-grot'-er-a 

A  gy'-i-eus 

A-gyr'-rlii-na 

A-ha'-la 

A-he-iio-bai''-buB 

A'-i  do'-ne-ua 

A'-jax 

Al-a-ban'-dua 

Al-a-gon'-i-a 

Al-al-eom-e-ne'-is 

Al-al-com'-e-nes 

Al-al-co-iiie'-ni-a 

A-lar'-i-cus 

A-las'-tor 

Al  as-tor'-i-dea 

Al-a-the'-us 

Al'-ba 

Al-bin'-i-us 

Al-bin-o  va'-nua 

AI-bi'-nu3 

Al'-hi  on 

Al-bu-cil'-la 

Al-bu'-ci-ua 

Al-bu'-ne-a 

Al-cae'-us 

Al-cam'-e-nea 

Al-can'-der 

Al-cath'-o-« 


Al-cath'-o-u« 

Al-cei'-dea 

Al-ces'-tia 

Al'-ce-tas 

Al-ci  bi'-a-dea 

AJ-cid'-a-mas 

Al'-ci-das 

Al-cid'-i-ce 

Al-cim'-a-chu« 

Al-ciiii'-e-de 

Al-ciiri'-e-don 

Al-ciiu'-e-ues 

Al'-ei-mua 

Ai'-cin'-o-OB 

Al'-ci-phron 

Al-cip'-pe 

Al'-cis 

Al-cis'-the*ne 

Al-ci  til' -o-e 

Al'-ci-thua 

Alc-nise'-nn 

Alc-mse-on'-i-dJe 

Alc'-iiian 

Alc'-me'-ne 

Al'-con 

Al'-cy-o  ne 

Al'-cy-o-neua 

Al-cy-on'-i-dM 

Ai'-e-a 

A-leb'-i-on 

A-lec'-to 

A-Icc'-tor 

A-le'-tes 

Adeu'-a-dsB 

A-leQ'-as 

Al'-e-us 

A -lex-am' -e-noj 

Al-ex-aii'-der 

Al-ex-an'-dra 

Al-ex-an'-dri-det 

Al-ex-a'-nor 

Al-ex-ar'-cbus 

A-lex'-i-aa 

Al-ex-ic'-a-CQS 

A-lex'-i-cles 

Adex-ic'-ra-tes 

A-lex'-i-da 

Al-ex-i'-nas 

A-lex'-i-on 

Al-ex-ip'-pua 

A-lex'-is 

A-lex'-i-u8 

A-lex'-on 

Al-fe'-nu8 

Al'-fi-us 

Al-i-ac'-raon 

A-li-e'-nus 

Al-i-nien'-tu« 

Al-i-phe'-rua 

Al-lee'-tus 

Al-li-e'-noa 

Al'-li-ta 

Aldu'-ci-UB 

Al'-mo 

Al'-mnpa 

A-lo'-e-i-d» 
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A-16'-eu8 

Am*plum'-a-clui3 

An-diag'-a-thiis 

An-tig'o-nuB 

Ap  -ii-t'9 

A-n-jt'-lnr 

Al'-o-jw 

Aiii-i'liim'-o-don 

An-druu>o-d6'-rua 

Aii-til'-e-on 

A-prt-i-ni-iV-DUf 

A-rti'-ta-dei 

A-lop-f-CU8 

Aiii'phin'-olue 

An'-dri:-aa 

Aiitil'-o-cbiis 

A-piu'-ni-uB 

Ar-e-Ut'-ua 

A-lor-cua 

Am-pbi-ou 

Aii-dre-o-pU'-lus 

Aii-ti-iimi:h'<i-de9 

Ap-si-nea 

Ar-e-tapb'-i-te 

Al-pliac'-a 

Ani'-pbia 

Au'-«.lreu8 

Aii-tiiu'-a-cbii8 

Ai-syi-'-tus 

Ar'-e-taa 

Al-pliei'-aa 

Ani-phis'-sa 

An-Uriii'-cus 

An-U-iueir-i-doa 

A|i'-U'r  OS 

Ar-t'-te 

Al-pltei'-u3 

Ain-pbis'-8U3 

An'-dro 

An-ti-iiKc'-ius 

A-pii-le-l-UB 

Ar-t'-tcB 

Al-phe'-iior 

Am-phis'-tra-tuB 

Aii-«ho'-bl-U8 

An-tiii'-o-e 

A-pus'-tiua 

Ar'-e-tbaa 

Al-plie'-nus 

Am-phith'-e-inU 

An-diu-biV-IU3 

An-tiii'-o-U8 

A'.qui-la 

Ar-e-tliu'-aa 

Al-phes-i-bo6'-» 

Ani-pbi-tri'.te 

Aii-dru-clei'-dea 

An-ti'-o-clda 

A-<!uir-i-a 

Ai-e-tba'-sl-OB 

Al-phe'>us 

Aiti-pliit'-ry-on 

An'-dro  cles 

Au-ti'-o-cbus 

A-qui-Ii'-uua 

A-rc'-tus 

Al'-iihiua 

Am-phit-i7-o-nI'-a- 

An'-dioelus 

An  -ti-on 

A-quil'-li-A 

Ar'-eus 

Al-pi'-uiu 

de-s 

An-dro-cJ-dea 

An'-ti  o-pe 

A-quil'-li-UB 

Ar-gffi'-UB 

Al-thie'-a 

Am-phit-ryon'-i-des 

An-dro'-e-Uia 

Aii-tip'-a-ter 

A-quiii'-i-ii8 

Ar'-ga-bis 

Al-the'-me-nes 

Aiii'-phi-us 

An-drog'.e-U8 

Aii-tipli'-a-nes 

A-rab-i-a'-nua 

Ar-gau-tlio'-ne 

Al-the'-pua 

Am-phot'-er-u» 

An-droiii'-a-che 

An'-ti-plias 

A-rab -i-ua 

Ar-gan-Uiu'*ni-us 

Al-y-at'-tea 

Am'-pi-"U8 

An-droin'-a-chua 

An-tiph'-a-tes 

A-racb'-no 

Ai-'-gaa 

A-lyp'-i-na 

Aiii-pyc'-i-des 

An-droiii'-e-da 

An-ti-pbe'-niU8 

Ar'-a-cu8 

Ar-gei'-a 

Al'-y-pu3 

Ani'-py-cus 

An'-drou 

An-tipli'  i-lu8 

Ar-a-cyn'-tlii*a« 

Ar-gei-phon'-tei 

Al'-y-zeiis 

Ain'-pyx 

An-dro-idc-i-a'-nus 

An'-ti-pbon 

Ar-a?-tby -re-a 

Ar-gei'-ufl 

A-niai.l'-o-cu3 

A-inQ'-li-us 

An-dro-ni'-cii3 

Aii'-ti-pliua 

A-nu'-oa 

Arge'-liua 

A-mse'-si-a 

Ani-y-fhe'-ua 

An-droii'-i-daa 

An-tis'-ta  tea 

A-rar'-si-UB 

Ar-gen'-nis 

Am-a-fa'-ni-ua 

A-my'-c-laa 

An-dros'-the-nea 

An-tis'  tlie-nee 

Ar'-aa 

A^-gen.U'-^^nf 

A-inal-tlie'-a 

A-my'-cb-dea 

An-drot'-i-on 

An-tis'-ti-a 

A-ras'-pea 

Ar'-gea 

A-man'-dus 

A-my-clus 

An' -dm  a 

An-tis'-ti-ua 

A-ia'-tUB 

Ar-gi-le-O'-nla 

Ain-a-ran'-tua 

Am'-y-cua 

An-e-mo'-tia 

An'-ti-ua 

Ar'-bn-cea 

Ar-gi'-ojie 

Am-a-ryii' -cells 

Am-y-iiiu'-ne 

An-e-ris'-tus 

An-to'-ni-a 

Ar'-bi-ter 

Ar'  gi-u8 

Am-a-ryn'-thu3 

Am-y-iian'-der 

An-e-ro-es'-tii8 

An-to-ni'-nu8 

Ar'-bi-u3 

Ar'  go 

A-iiia'-si3 

Am-y-iiom'-a-chufl 

A-nes-i-du -ra 

An-tu'-ni.ii3 

Ar-bo'-ri-iia 

Ai-go-nau'-t» 

A-iiias'-tris 

A-myn'-taa 

An  gel'-i-ou 

An  tor'-i-des 

Ar-biis-cu-la 

Ar'-gua 

A-ina'-ta 

A-myn-ti-a'-nu8 

An'-ge-lo3 

An-tyl'-lus 

Ai-(ja'-diU3 

Ar'-gy-ra 

Am'-a-thea 

A-niyn'-tor 

An-ge-ru'-na 

A-nu'-bia 

Ai-'-caa 

Ar'-gy-iua 

Am-a-thu'-si-a 

Am'-y-ris 

An-ge-ro'-ni-a 

Anu-h'-nus 

Ar-catb'-i-as 

Ar-i-ad'-ue 

A-ina'-ti-us 

Aiu-yr-tse'-ua 

An-git'-i-a 

Aiix'-u-rua 

Ar-ce 

Ar-i-*'-thu8 

A-maz'-o-nea 

Am'-y-rus 

An-i-a'-nu8 

An'-y-sia 

Ar-cei-si'-a-dea 

Ar-i-a-'-ua 

Aiii-a-z6'-ni-ua 

Ara-y-th5'-on 

An-i-ce'-tua 

An'-y-te 

Ai-cei'-si-us 

Ar-i-aiii'-e-ne» 

Am-bi-ga'-tus 

Ani-yth-a-o'-ni-Ufl 

A-nic'-i-ua 

An'-y-tua 

Ai-ceb-i-la'-us 

Ar-i-aiii'-uea 

Am-bi'-o-rix 

Aiii'-y-tia 

A-nirj'-ri-des 

A-(e'-de 

Ar-cba;-a-nac'-tl-d6B 

Ar-i-an'  taa 

Am-biv'-i-ua 

An'-a-cea 

An'-i-ua 

A'-on 

Ar-cbag'-a-lbos 

Ar-i-a'-nus 

Am-bol-o-ge'-ra 

An-a-cliaf -sia 

An'-na 

Ap'-a-ma 

Ar-cbe-bu'-lua 

Ar-i-a-i'ei'  the« 

Am-bi-a'-ci-a 

A-nae'-re-on 

An  na'-us 

Ap-aii-cbom'-e-ne 

Ac-clie-de'-niU8 

Ar-i  a-ia'  tliea 

Ain-bro-'si-ua 

An-a-cyn-da-rax'-ea 

An-na'-Iia 

Ap-a-tii'-ri-a 

Ar-cbed'-i-ce 

Ar-i-as'-pes 

Ain'-bry-on 

An-a-dy-om'-e-ne 

An'-ni-a 

Ap-a-tu'-ri-UB 

Ar-died'-i-cua 

Ar-i-ba;'-ua 

Am-brys'-sufl 

A-nte'-a 

An-ni-a'-uus 

A-pel'daa 

Ar-che'-ge  tea 

Ar-i-ci'*na 

Ani-bu'-li-a 

An-a-gaV-lis 

An'-ni-bal 

A-pel'-lea 

Ar-cbe-la'-iia 

Aj--i-dae'-UB 

Ain-bus'-tu9 

An-ag-nos'-tes 

An-nic'.e-ris 

A-pel'-li-con 

Ar-chem'-a-chUB 

Ar-i-do'-li8 

A-mei'-ni-ua 

An-a-i'-tia 

An'-ni-ua 

A-pe'-nii-ua 

Ar-che-mo'-ruB 

Ar-ig-no'-W 

A-niei'-no-clea 

A-nan'-i-ua 

An'-ser 

Ap'-er 

Ar-che'-nor 

Ar-ig  no'-tua 

A-ineip'-si-as 

An'a-plias 

An-tae'-a 

Ap-e-san'-ti-OB 

Ar-clies'-tia-tus 

Ar-i-ina'-zea 

Am-e-le-sag'-o-raa 

An-aa-ta'-si-a 

An-tae'-UB 

Aph-a-ci'-tia 

Ar-che-ti'-mua 

Ar  iiu-nes'-tna 

A-me'-li-us 

An-as-ta'-ai-ua 

An-tag'-o-ras 

Aph-ffi'-a 

Ar'-chi-as 

Ar-i-o-bar-za'-nat 

A-Tiien'-tea 

An-a-tu'-li-us 

An  tal'-ci-daa 

Aph'-a-reu9 

Ar-chib'-i-ua 

Ar-i-o-niar'-dU8 

A-mei^-i-as 

An-ax-ag'-o-raa 

An-tan'-der 

A-pbei'-daa 

Ar-chid-a-mel'-a 

A-ri '■  on 

Am-er-ia'-tu8 

Aii-ax-an'*der 

An-tei'-a 

A-pbep'-si-on 

Ar-chi-da'-inU8 

Ar-i-o-vis'-lua 

A-mea'-tris 

An-ax-an'-dra 

An-tei'-aa 

Aph-nei'-us 

Ar-chid'-i-ce 

Ar"  i-phrou 

Am-i-a'-nua 

An-ax-an'-dri-des 

An-te'-nor 

Apb-ro  dia-i-a'-nof 

Ar-cliig'-c-nea 

A-ii.t-be 

Am-i-s6'-da-nw 

An-ax-ar'-cbu3 

An-te-nor'-l-des 

Aph-ro-dis'-i-us 

Ar-chil'-o-chua 

Ar-is-tte'-ne  tu» 

Ara'-i-ton 

An-ax-ar'-e-te 

An'-te-ro3 

Apb-ro-di'-te 

Ar-clii-uie'-dea 

Aria  tie'-nus 

Am-mi-a'-uua 

A-nax'-i-as 

An'-te-vor-ta 

Aph-thon'-i-ne 

Ar-ch)-nie'-iu8 

Ar-is-tae'-oa 

Am'-mon 

An-ax-ib'-i-a 

An'-thaa 

Ap-i-ca'-ta 

Ar-chi'-nus 

A-ris-tw'-os 

Ani'-mo-nas 

Aii-ax-ib'-i-ua 

An'-the-as 

A-pic'-i-ua 

Ar-cbip'-pus 

Ar-istag'-o-T» 

Ara-mo'ni-a 

An-ax-ic'-ra-tea 

An'-UiP-don 

A-pin'-i-os 

Ar-chit'-e-lea 

A-ris-tag'-o-i«a 

Am-mo-ni-a'-nus 

A-nax-i-da'-mu8 

An-thei'-a 

Ap'-i-on 

Ar-cbi-ti'-moB 

A-iis'-ta-nax 

Am-rao'-ni-ns 

A-nax'-i-laa 

An-the'-Ii-! 

A' -pis 

Ar'-uho 

Ar-is-tan'-der 

Am-ni-si'-a-des 

A-nax-i-la'-u3 

An-theni'-i-us 

Ap-i-sa'-on 

Ar'-chon 

Ar-is  tar'-cLua 

Am-o-nie'-tu3 

An-ax-il'-i-dea 

An-ther'-mus 

A-pni'-laa 

Ar-chy'-taa 

A-ris'-te-as 

Am-oin-phar'-e-tuB 

An-ax-i-inan'-der 

Au'-thes 

A-pol-U-na'-ria 

At-i-i|j'o-teQB 

Ar-is-tei'-de» 

Am'-nr 

An-ax-iin'  e-nes 

An'-theua 

A-pnl-li-ra'-ri-u3 

Ar-cit'-e-nena' 

Ar-is-tB'-nuB 

Am-o-rae'-ns 

An-ax-ip'-pus 

An-thi'-a-nuB 

A-pol'-lo 

Arc-ti'-nua 

A-ris'  te-U8 

A-nior'-ges 

A-nax'-is 

An'-thi-niu8 

Ap-ol-loc'-ra-tefl 

Ai-'-cy-on 

A*ris'-ti-a9 

Am-phi'-a-nax 

A-nax'-o 

An-tbip  -piia 

A-pol-lo-d6'-ruB 

Ar'-<Ia-lu8 

A-ris'-ti-on 

Am-phi-a'-nua 

Aii-cie'-us 

An'-thii3 

A-poI-lon'-i-des 

Ar'-de-as 

Ar-is- tip'-pne 

Am-phi-a-ra'-i-dea 

An-cha'-ri-us 

An-ti-a-ner-im 

A-pol  lo'-ni-ua 

Ar'-di-ces 

A-ris'-ti-UB 

Am-phi-a-ra'-ua 

An-ches'-mi-ua 

An'-tias 

Ap-ol-Ioph'-anea 

Ar'-dys 

A-ris'-to 

Am-phi-clei'-a 

Anclii'-a-le 

An-ti-elei'-a 

Ap-ol-loth'-e-mis 

A-re'-gon 

A-ris-tobQ'-la 

Am-phic'-ra-tea 

An-chi'-a-lus 

An-ti  clei'-dea 

A-pn-ni-a'-nua 

A-re'-gon-Is 

Aris-to-ba'-lua 

Am-phic'-ty-on 

An-chi-mo'-li-us 

An-tic'-ra-t«a 

A-po'-ni-ua 

A-rel'-a 

A-ria  to-clel'-a 

Ain-phic-ty'-o-iiifl 

An-chi'-ses 

An-tid'-a-raaa 

Ap-o-trop'-ffl-i 

A-rei'-ly-cus 

A-rJs-t«-clei'-daa 

Am-phid'-a-nias 

An-cbi-si'a-dea 

An-ti-do'-rus 

Ap-o-tr(ii>h'-i-a 

A-rei'-tho-UB 

A-ris-to  clci'-de» 

Am-phid'-i-cua 

An-chu'-rua 

An-tid'-o-tU8 

Ap-pi-a'-nua 

A-rei'-«8 

A-ris-t(t.clei'«tna 

Am-phi-<_'f-er-ua 

An'-cna 

An-tig'-e-nes 

Ap'-pi-aa 

A-reV-li-OB 

A-ris'-to-cb'a 

Am-phi -e-tes 

An  dob'-a-lea 

An-tigenM-daS 

Ap'-pi-on 

A-re'-ne 

A-ris-to-cli'-dea 

Am-phi-loch'-i-U3 

An-doc'-i-dea 

An-tijj.no'-tua 

Ap'-pi-ua 

A-ren'-ni-OB 

Ar  is-toc'-ra-tea 

Am-phil'-o-chna 

An-drffi'-mon 

An-tig'-o.ne 

Ap-pu--Ie'-i-« 

Ar'-e9 

Ar-is-toc'-re  on 

Am-phil'-y-tus 

An-drae-monM-des 

An-ti- go  ii'-l-d» 

Ap-pu-le'-I-M 

Ar'-e-8»B 

Ar-is-toc'-ri-toa 
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A-ris-to-cy-prus 

Aa-ba-mae'-us 

Ath-e-na'-is 

Au-ton'-o-e 

Bar-thol-o-mse'-us 

Blem'-ini-daa 

A-ris-to-de'-me 

Aa'-bo-lus 

A-the'-ui-uu 

Au-to-phra-da'-tes 

Bar-y-ax'-es 

Ble-iise'-us 

A-ris-to-de'-mus 

As-cal'-a-bus 

Ath-e-nip'-pus 

Au-tro'-ni-a 

Bar-za'-nes 

Ble-aa'-mi-us 

AHs-tod'-i  cus 

As-cal'-a-phus 

A-then'-o-cle8 

Aux-e'-sia 

Ba-sil'-a-cas 

Blit'-or 

A-ris-to-gei'-ton 

As'-ca-lua 

A-then-o-do'-rus 

Au'-xo 

Ba-sil'-a-cua 

Blo'-ai-u8 

Ar-is-tug'-e-nes 

Aa-ca-nUus 

Ath-e-nog'-e-nes 

A-ven-ti-nen'.sls 

Bas-i-la'-i]U8 

Bo-a-di-ce'-« 

A-ris-to-la'-us 

As'-car-us 

A-tho'-us 

Av-en-ti'-nus 

Bas-i-lei'-dea 

Boc'-char 

Ar-ia-tol'-o-i  hus 

As'-cla-po 

Ath-ry-i-Ia'-tU8 

Av-er-run'-cus 

Ba-sil'-i-ca 

Boc'-cho-ria 

Ar-is-tom'-a-che 

As-cle-pi'-a-da 

A-thym'-brus 

Av-i-a'-nus 

Ba-ail'-i-des 

Boc'-chuB 

Ar-is-toin'-a-chus 

As-cle-pi'-a-dea 

At'-i-a 

A-vid'-i-ua 

Baa-i-li'-na 

Bo'-don 

A-ris-to-me'-des 

As-de-pi  o-do'-ruR 

A-tid-i-us 

AT-i-e'-nu8 

Baa-i-lis 

Bod-u-og-na'-tB 

Ar-is-tom'-e-don 

As-cle-pi-od'-o-tuB 

A-ti'-li-a 

A-vi'-o-la 

Bas-i-lis'-cua 

Boe'-bua 

Ar-ia-tom'-e-nea 

As-cle'-pi-ua 

A-til-i-ci'.nuf 

A-vit-i-a'-uus 

Ba-sil'-i-us 

Boe-dro'-Dii-u 

A-ris'-ton 

As-cle-ta'-ri-o 

A-ti'-li-u8 

A-vi'-tus 

Bas'-i-Ius 

Bce'-o 

A-ris-to-ni'-cus 

Aa-co'-ni-U8 

A-til'-lR 

Ax'-i-a 

Bas'-sa-reu8 

Boe-o'-tus 

Ar-is-ton'-i-daa 

As'-CU8 

At-i-rae'-tus 

Ax-i'-er-oa 

Bas-si-a'-ua 

Bo-e'-tbi-uf 

Ar-is-tOD'-i-dea 

As'-dru-bal 

A-ti'-ni-a 

Ax-il'-la 

Bas-si-a'-nu8 

Bo-e'-thu9 

Ar-is-ton'-o-us 

A-sel'-Uo 

At'-i-ua 

Ax'-i-on 

Bas'-aus 

Boe-us 

Ar-is-ton'-y-raus 

A-sel'-lu8 

At'-laa 

Ax-i-o-nl'-cus 

Bat'-a-lu8 

Bog'-es 

Ax-is-toph'-a-nes 

A' -si -a 

At-ra-tj'-nu» 

Ax-i-o-pis'-tus 

Ba-tei'-a 

Bog'-ud 

Ar-is-toph'-i-lus 

A-si-at'-i-cua 

At -rax 

Ax-i-o-pcB'-nos 

Bath-a-na'-ti-ua 

B(ji'-u-iix 

A-ris'-to-phon 

As'-i-na 

A-trei'-dea 

Ax-i-oth'-e-a 

Bath'-y-cles 

Bo-la' -iiua 

Ar-is-U)t'-e-les 

A-sin'-i-a 

A-treus' 

Ax'-i-us 

Ba-thyr-lus 

Bol'.gi-na 

Ar-is-tot-i-mu8 

A-sin'-i-us 

At'-ri-us 

Az-a-nf-tes 

Bat'-is 

Bol'-is 

Ar-is-toi'-e-iius 

A'-si-ua 

At-ro-ine'-tu8 

A2-e-mir-cua 

Bat' -on 

Bo'-lua 

A-ris'-tU8 

A-so'-pi-ns 

A-trop'-a-tes 

A-ze'-ai-a 

Bat'-ra-chus 

Boiii-il'-car 

Ar-ia-tyl'-los 

A-aop-o-do'-rus 

At'-ro-pos 

A-2o'-rus 

Bat'-ta-rus 

Bon-i-fa'-ci-M 

A-ri'-us 

A-ao'-pus 

At'-ta 

Bat'-tu8 

Bo-no'-sus 

Ar-men'-i-daa 

As'-pa-lia 

At-tag'-i-nuB 

Bau'-bo 

Bo-op'-ia 

Ar-men'-i-des 

Aa'-par 

At-tal-i-a'-ta 

Bab'-i-luB 

Bau'-cis 

Bor-cas 

Ar-men'-i-ua 

Aa-pa'-si-a 

At-tal'-i-on 

Bab'-ri-ua 

Bav'-i-u3 

Bor'-iiius 

Ar-iuio'-i-UB 

Aa -pa' -si -118 

Af-ta-Ius 

Ba-bul'-li-ua 

Be'-bry-ce 

Bo'-rua 

Ay-ne 

As-path'-i-nei 

At' -this 

Bab'-ys 

Be'-das 

Bos -tar 

Ar-no'-bius 

As'.per 

At-ti-a'-nu8 

Bac-eliei'-das 

Bei'-e-nu8 

Bo-ta-clius 

Ar-pox-a'-ifl 

As-pha'-li-us 

At'-ti-ca 

Bac-chei'-us 

Bel'-e-sis 

Bo-taii'-i-dea 

Ar-rach'-i-on 

As-ple-don 

At'-ti-cus 

Bac-chi'-a-dee 

Bel'-gi-us 

Bot'-ry-aa 

Ar-rhi-ba'-u8 

As-aa-lec'-tU8 

Af-ti-la 

Bac'-clii-des 

Bel-i-sa'-ri-u8 

Bnt'-rya 

Ar-rhi-dat'-ua 

Aa-aar'-a-cus 

At-tii-i-a'-nu» 

Bac'-chus 

Bel-ler'-o-phOD 

Bot-thae'-us 

Ay-ria 

Aa-ae'-si-a 

At-til'-i-ufl 

Bac-chyl'-i-dea 

Bel-ler-o-phon'-tea 

Bra-chyl'-leB 

Ar-ri-a'-nai 

As'-ta-cu8 

At'-ti-U8 

Bac'-cbyl-us 

Bel'-ler-us 

Braii'-chua 

Ar'-ri-bas 

Afl-tar'-te 

At'-tUB 

Bach-i-a'-ri-ua 

Bel-Ii-e'-nus 

Bran' -cus 

Ar'-ri-us 

As'-te-as 

A-tf.a-nas 

Bad'-i-us 

Bel-li'-nus 

Bran '-gas 

Ar-run'-ti-us 

As-ter'-i-a 

A-tym'-ni-U8 

Bad' -res 

Bel-lo'-na 

Bias'-i-daa 

Ar'-sa-ces 

Aa-ter'-i-on 

At'-ys 

Bae'-bi-ui 

Bel-lo-ve'-sua 

Brau-ron 

Ar-sac'-i-da 

As-ter'-i-us 

Au'-da-ta 

Bs'-ton 

Bel-lu'-tUB 

Brau-r6'-ni-« 

Ar-sam'-e-nei 

Aa-ter-o'-dia 

Au-den'-ti-us 

Ba'-UB 

Be'-lua 

Bren'-mia 

Ar'-sa-mes 

As-ter-o-iiae'»U8 

Au-dol'-e-on 

Ba-gae'-us 

Be-mar'-chi-ua 

Bren'-tus 

Ar-sen'-i-oi 

Aa-ter'-o-pe 

Au-fld'-i-a 

Ba-gis'-ta-nea 

Bea'-dia 

BreL'-tus 

Ar'-ses 

As-ter-o-pei'-a 

Au-fld-i-e-nuB 

Ba-go'-as 

Ber-e-cyn'-tbi-a 

Bri-ar'-eua 

Ar-8in'.o-« 

As-trab'-a-cus 

Au-fid'.i-u8 

Ba-gopb'-a-nes 

Ber-e*ni-ce 

Bri-en'-ni-uB 

Ar-si'-tes 

As-trae'-a 

Au'-ga-rus 

Bal'-a-crus 

Be-ris'-a-des 

Bri-e'-tes 

Ar-ta-ba'-nu8 

Aa-tra:'-u3 

Au-ge 

Bal'-a-groa 

Ber'-o-e 

Bri-gan'-ti-cuS 

Ar-ta-ba-za'-nes 

A  s  -tramp-sy'  -chu8 

Au'-ge-as 

Bal'-a-nus 

Ber-o-nic-i-a'-naa 

Bri  -mo 

Ar-ta-ba'-zes 

As-tra-tei'-a 

Au-gu-ri'-DU8 

Bal'-aa 

Be-ro-sus 

Biiu'-no 

Ar-ta-ba'-2U3 

Aa-tf-a-ges 

Au-gua-ti'-nua 

Bal-bil'-i-ui 

Be-ryl-lua 

Bri-sie'-us 

Ar-ta-pa'-ntia 

Aa-ty-a-naa'-aa 

Au-gus'-tu-lU8 

Bal-bil'-lua 

Be-ryt'-i-us 

Bri-se'-ls 

Ar-ta-pher'-ne« 

As-ty'-a-nax 

Au-gus'-tus 

Bal-bi-nua 

Bes-au-ti'-nuB 

Bri'-seus 

AZ-tas 

Aa-tyd'-a-mas 

Au-lea'-tes 

Bal'-bua 

Bes'-sus 

Bri-taD'-nl-CQg 

Ar-ta-si'-res 

Aa-tyd-a-raei'^ 

Au'-li-a 

Ba-lis'-ta 

Bes-tes 

Brit-o-inar-is 

Ar-tA-vas'-des 

As'-ty-lua 

Au'-lis 

Bal-lon'-y-mu8 

Bes-ti-8 

Brit-o-mar-tii 

Ar-tax-er'-xes 

As-ly-me'-dea 

Au'-li-u8 

Bal-ven'-ti-ua 

Be-tu'-ci-ui 

Bri'-zo 

Ar-tax'-i-as 

As-tyn'-o-me 

Au-t-o'-ni-ua 

Bain-ba'-li-o 

Bi'-a 

Broc'-chus 

Ar-ta-yc'-tea 

As-tyn'-o-inus 

Au'-ra 

Ban'-ti-u8 

Bi-ad'-i-ce 

Bio-git'-a-nic 

Ar-ta-yn'-te 

As-tyn'-o-ua 

Au-re'-li-a 

Baph'-i-ua 

Bi-a'-nor 

Brom'-e 

Ar-ta-yn'-tes 

As-tf-o-che 

Au-re-H-a'-nu« 

Bar'-ba 

Bi-as 

Broni'-i-uB 

Ar-t«m.ba'-rea 

As-ty-o-chei'-a 

Au-re'-li-us 

Bar-ba'-ta 

Bi-ba'-cu-loa 

Brou'-tes 

Ar-tera'-i-clia 

As-ty'-o-chu3 

Au-re'-o-luB 

Bar-ba'-ti^ 

Bib'-u-lu8 

Bron-ti'-nuB 

Ar-tera-i-do'-rua 

Aa-ty-pa-lse'-a 

Au'-ri-a 

B«r-ba-ti-ua 

Bi'-on 

Brot'-e-as 

Ar'-t€-mis 

As'-y-chis 

Au'-ri-u8 

Bar-ba'-tus 

Bip'-pua 

Bru-nich'-i-ui 

Ar-te-mis'-i-a 

At-a-by-ri-ua 

Au-ro'-ra 

Bar-bil'-las 

Bir-cen'-na 

BrQ'-su5 

Ar-te-mis'-i-M 

At-a-lan'-ta 

Au-ruu-cu-lei'-us 

Bar-bn-eal'-lua 

Bi-sal'-tis 

Bru-tid'-i-UB 

Ar-te'-mi-us 

A-tar'-rhi-as 

Au-ruQ'-cu3 

Bar'-bu-la 

Bis-an-ti'-nuB 

BrQ'-ti-us 

Ar'-te-mon 

At-a-ul'-phus 

Au'-aon 

Bar'-ca 

Bis'-tha-nes 

Brut-ti-a'-nut 

Ar-to'-ces 

A'-te 

Au-9o'-ni-U8 

Bar-da'-nea 

Bif-a-le 

Brut'-ti-us 

Ar-t6'-ri-u3 

A-tei'-us 

Au-tar'-i-tua 

Bar-desa'-nea 

Bith'-y-as 

Bru'-tu-lua 

Ar-tyb'-i-us 

A-ter-i-a'-nufl 

Au-tes'-i-on 

Bar-dyl'-iB 

Bi-thyn'-i^UB 

Bru-tus 

Ar-tys-to'-n« 

A-ter'-i-us 

Au'-to-cles 

Bar'-e-a 

Bit'-i-aa 

Bry-ai'-is 

Ar-u-le'-nua 

Ath'-a-mas 

Au-toc'-ra-tea 

Bar'-ga-aUB 

Bif-is 

Bry-en'-Di-Uf 

Ar'-una 

A-than'-a-das 

Au-to-la'-UB 

Bar'-gy-lus 

Bit'-on 

Brys'-on 

Ar-u-3i-a'-nu8 

A-than-a-ri'-cus 

Au-tor-e-oii' 

Bar'-na-ba8 

Bit-u-i'-tua 

BQ'-ba-rea 

Ar-vi'-na 

Ath'-a-naa 

Au-tol'-y-cus 

Bar' -1  us 

Bit'-ys 

Bii'-baa-tia 

Ar-y-an'-des 

Ath-a-na'-ai-us 

Au-tom'-a-te 

Bar-sa-en'-tes 

Blte'-sus 

Bu-bo'-na 

Ar-.y-bas 

A-the'-na 

Au-to-ma'-ti-a 

Bar-sa-nu'-phi-ua 

Blai''-dus 

Bu-bul'-cua 

Ar-y-e'-nie 

Ath-e-nffi'-ua 

All -torn' -e-don 

Bar-ai'-ne 

Bla'-si-us 

Bu'-ca 

A-aan'-der 

Ath-e-nag'-o-ras 

Au-to-me-da'-u 

Ba^^-su-maa 

Blas'-ta-itt 

Buc-cu-lei'-oi 
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Bu-cil-t-a'-no* 

Bu-col'-i-on 

Bft'-co-lus 

Bu-dei'-* 

Bular'-ohui 

Bul'-bos 

Ba'-lia 

Bu'-lon 

Bu-n»'-» 

Bu'-im-lus 

Bii'-plia-gu» 

Bu'-ra 

Bu-ra'-i-cus 

Bur' -do 

Bu'-rich-u8 

Bur-ri-e'-nu» 

Bur'-rus 

Bur'-sa 

Bur'-si-o 

Bu'-sa 

Ba-si'-rU 

Btt'-tas 

Btt'-te-o 

Ba'-te3 

Bu'-to 

Bu-tor'-i-dei 

Bu'zy-ge 

Byb'-Us 

By-zas 


Ca'-an-thul 

Cab-a-des 

Ca-bar'-nu3 

Ca-baa'-i-las 

Ca-bei'-ri 

Ca'-ca 

Ca'-cus 

Ca'-di-U3 

Cad'-mil-us 

Cad'-mU3 

CiE-cil'-i-a 

Cfe-cil-i-a'-nu« 

CK-cil'-i-us 

Cie-ci'-na 

Cae'-ci-us 

C»'-cu-lua 

Cse'-cu3 

Cse-dic'-i-a 

Cai-dic'-i-os 

Cie'-les 

Cse-les-tS'-nos 

Cse'-li-a 

Ca-li-o-mon-tS'-nua 

Cse'-Ii-us 

CflB'-nis 

Cse-pa'-ri-ui 

CK-pi-as 

Ca'-pi-o 

CsE-rel'-U-» 

Cse'-sar 

CsE-sar'-i-on 

Ca-sar'-i-us 

Cse-sen'-ni-us 

Ca-se'-ti-u5 

CsB'-si-a 

CK-ai-a'-nu« 

CiE'-al-u» 

CK-86'-ni-a 

Cae-so-ni'-noa 

CiE-su-le'-nos 

Cae-tro'-ni-u« 

Caf-o 

Ca-i-a'-nug 

Ca-i'-cus 

Ca-i-e'-U 

Ca'->-u3 

Cal'-aber 

Cftl  aoti'-nui 

Cal'-a-mis 

Cal-a-mi'-tes 

Cal'-a-nOB 

Car -as 

Cala'-ri-M 

Ul-a-ti'-nui 


CaV-chaa 
Cal'-dus 
Ca-le'-cas 
Ca-le-nus 
Ca-le'-tor 
Cal'-ga-cu8 
Ca-Ud-i-a'-nu» 
On-Ud'-i-us 
CaV-i-dus 
Ca-lig'-u-la 
Cal-UV-i-cus 
Cal-la3 

Cal-la-ti-a'-nU5 
Cal-li-a-de3 
Cal-li'-a-nax 
Cal-U'-a-rU3 
Cal'-U-as 
1     Cal-lib'-i-u3 
Cal'-U-cle3 
Cal-lic'-ra-tes 
Cal-li-crat'-i-das 
Cal-lic'-ri-tus 
Cal-lio'-ter 
Cal-li-de'-mui 
Cal-lid'-i-a3 
Cal-li-gei'-tU8 
Cal-li-ge-nei'-a 
Cal-lig'-e-nes 
Cal-lim'-a-chu3 
C»l-lim'-e-don 
Cal-li-mor'-phua 
Cal-li'-ne3 
Cal-li-ni'-chttS 
Cal-U'-nu3 
Cal'-li-o-pe 
Cal-li-o'-pi-u8 
Cal-liph'-a-oa 
Cal'-li-phon 
Cal-lip'-pi-des 

Cal-lip'-P™ 
CaWir'-rho-e 

Cal-lis-te 

Cal-listh'-e-ne3 

Cal-li3'-to 

Cal-lis-to-ni'-cus 

Cal-li3'-tra-tus 

Cal-li3'-tus 

Cal-lit'-e-les 

Cal-lix'-e-nQs 

CaV-lo 

CaV-lun 

Cal-o-cy'-ras 

Cal-pe-ta'-nu8 

Cal-pui'-ni-a 

Cal-pur-ni-a'-nU3 

Ca\-pur'-ni-ii3 

Cal'-va 

Cal-vaa'-tcr 

Cal-ve'-n» 

Cal-ven'-ti-a» 

CaV-vi-a 

Cal-vi'-na 

Cal-vi'-nua 

Cal-vis'-i-OB 

Cal'-vua 

CaV-y-be 

Cal'-y-oe 

CaV-y-don 

Cal-y-d5'-ni-u» 

Ca-lyn'-thua 

Ca-lyp'-30 

Cam-a-te'-raa 

CaiTl-bau'-les 

Cam.b>''-3eB 

Ca-raei'-roa 

Ca-me'-liu8 

Ca-me'-nse 

Ca-men-i-a'-ta 

Cani-er-i'-nna 

Cam'-er3 

Ca-mil'-la 

Ca-miV-ltis 

Ca-niia'-sa-rea 

Cam-pS'-nus 

Cam-pa8'-P« 


Cain'-pc 
Ca-ma'-rt-u» 
Ca'-na 
Can'  -a-ca 
Can'-n-chua 
Ca-na'-nu3 
Can'-ila-ce 
Can-dau'-les 
Cau'-di-dus 
Caii'-dy-bua 
Can-e'-thus 
Ca-nid'-i-a 
Oa-ui'-ua 
Ca-ni-u3 
Cau-iuT-ti-u8 
Can-6'-bus 
Can-o'-pu3 
Can-ta-cu-ze'-nua 
Can'-tha-ru3 
Can' -thus 
Can-til' -i-ua 
Can'-ti-us 
Ca'-nua 
Can-n-te'-i-OB 
Ca-im'-ti-ua 
Cap'  a-neU3 
Ca-pel-i-a'-nuB 
Ca-pel'-la 
Cap'-er 
Cap'-e-tU8 
Caph'-a 
1     Caph'-O 
I     Cap'-i-to 
Cap-i-to-li'-nn» 
Ca-pra'-ri-us 
Ca-pra-ti'-na 
Cap-re'-o-lua 
Cap'-ta 
Ca-pu'-sa 
Cap'-ys 
Car 

Car-a-cal'-l» 
Ca-rac'-ta-cua 
Ca-ra'-nus 
Ca-rdu'-si-U3 
Car-a-van'-ti-U8 
Car'-bo 
Car'-cin-u8 
Car'-ci-us 
Cai'-de-a 
Car-di-a'-nuB 
Ca-re'-nea 
Car-tu-le'-naa 
Ca-ri'-nas 
Ca-ri'-nua 
Ca-ria'-i-UB 
Car'-i-u3 
Car-ma'-nor 
Cai'-me 
Car-men' -U 
Car-raen'-tU 
Car'-na 
Car-ne'-a-de» 
Car-ne'-i-ua 
Carnd'-li-UB 
Car-pa'-thl-na 
Car-phyl'-U-dei 
Car-pi-na'-ti-OB 
Car'.pi-o 
Car-p"pb'-o-ri 
Car-rhe'-nea 
Car'-ri-naa 
Car-3ig-na'-tu» 
Car-3U-lS'-i-uB 
Car-te'-i-ua 
Cai-'-tha-lo 
Cai-til'-i-ua 
Car'-ti-man-du-« 
Ca'-ru3 
Car-vil'-i-a 
Car-vil'-i-UB 
Car-y-a'-tia 
Ca-rys'-ll-iiB 
Ca-rys'-toB 
C»8'-c» 


Cas-cel'-li-UB 
(.las'-l-na 
Cas'-niU-UB 
Cas-por'-l-UB 
Caa-san-d&'-n* 
Caa-san'-der 
Cas-san'-dra 
Cas-9i-&'-uu8 
Caa-8i-e-pel'-a 
Caa-si-o-du'-rua 
Caa-si-o-pei'-a 
Cas-»ipli'-o-ne 
Cas'-si-u3 
Cas-3i-vc-lau'-nu« 
Cas-8o'-U3 
Caa-tal'-i-a 
Caa-tel'-i-dea 
Caa-tal'-i-us 
I    Cas'-ti-oua 
Cas'-tor 
Cas-tor'-i-on 
Cas-tric'-l-uB 
Cas-tiin'-i-u' 
Ca-te'-ba-tea 
Cat-a-nian-ta'-le-dea 
Ca-thar'-3i-ua 
Ca-ti-e'-nua 
Cat-i-U'-na 
Ca-ti'-li-ua 
Cat' -i -us 
Cat'-o 
Ca-to'-ui-ua 
Cat-tu-me'-rua 
Ca-tul'-Ul3 
Cat'-U3 
Cau'-ca-lllfl 
Cau'-con 
Cau-di'-nUB 
Cau'-nis 
Cau'-si-u3 
Cav-a-ri'-nuB 
Cav'-a-rus 
Ca-ys'-tri-UB 
Ce-ba-li'-nuB 
Ceb'-es 
Ceb'-ren 
Ce-bri'-o-nes 
Ce-cci'-des 
C6' -crops 
Ce-dre'-uuB 
Cei-o'-ni-uB 
Ce-lK'-no 
Ce-le'-do-ne» 
Cel'-er 
Ce'-le-ua 
Cel'-sua 
Ce-uK'-ua 
Cen'-chri-a« 
Cen-so-ri'-nuB 
Cen-tau  -ri 
Cen-te'-ni-UB 
Cen'-tho 
Cen-tmn'-a-luB 
Ce-phal'-i-on 
Ceph'-a-lon 
Ceph-a-luB 
Ce'-pbeu» 
Ceph-i-3o-d6'-rua 
Ceph-i-»od'-o-tUB 
Ce-pliis'-n-phon 
Ce-pliis'-8UB 
Ceph'-r«n 
Cer 

Ce-rani'-bUB 
Ccr'-a-tneuB 
Cer'-ci-dBB 
Cer'-co 
Cer-cS'-peB 
Cer' -cops 
Cer'-cy-on 
Cer-e-a'-liB 
Cer-e3 
Cp-rin'-thUB 
Cer-o-es'-BB 
0«r-r«-t4'-no» 


Cer-8o-blep'-t«i 

Cer-vSr'-l-us 

Ccr-vid'-i-ua 

Ccr'-yx 

Ces-ti-i'-nuB 

Ces'-ti-ua 

Ccth'-e-gua 

Cc'to 

C6'-yx 

Chab'-rl-as 

Cha;'-nia-daB 

Cha''-re-a 

Cha;'-rc-a8 

ChK!-rec'-ra-teB 

Clite-ro'-inon 

Chee-reph'-B-neB 

Ch»'-r6-phon 

Ctiie-rip'-P"" 

Cliic'-ris 

Chat'-ron 

Chal'-ci-dcUB 

Chal-cid'-i-ua 

Cha\-ci-o!'-cu8 

Chal-ci'-o-pe 

Clial'-ci3 

Chal-co-con'-dy-lea 

Chal-co'-don 

Chal'-con 

Chal-coa'-tlie-nea 

Clial-i-ni'-tia 

Clia-mse'-le-on 

Cham'-y-ne 

Cliar'-ax 

Cha-rax'-ua 

Char'-es 

Cliar-i-clei'-dea 

Char-i-clei'-tu3 

Char'-i-cle8 

Clar-i-de'-mU3 

Cliar-i-la'-U3 

Ctiav-i-nian'-der 

Char' -is 

Clia-ris'-i-UB 

Char'-i-ton 

Chaiix'-e-D» 

Clia-rix'-e-nuB 

Char  -ina-daa 

Chai'-nii-des 

Char-nii'-nua 

Char'-mi« 

Cha-rre'-»-deB 

Char' -on 

Cha-ron'-daa 

Char'-opa 

Char-»'-pu8 

Cliar'-taa 

Cha-ryb'-diB 

Chei'-lon 

Chei-lo'-nlB 

Chti-ris'-o-phui 

Chei'-ron 

CheV-i-don 

Che-lid' -o-niB 

Che'-npa 

Clie-rm 

Cher'si-phron 

Chi'-lo 

Chi-m»'-T» 

Chi-o-m»r'-» 

Chi' -on 

Ghi'-on-B 

Chi-on'-i-deB 

Chi'-on-iB 

Chi' -08 

Chi-to'-nB 

Chi'-ua 

Chla  -ne^* 

Chlo'-B 

Chlor'-U 

Chlar'-UB 

Ohno-do-mi'-ri-OB 

C*fE'-ri-lui 

Ch(Pr-o.boB'-CUB 
Cho-mat-l-ii'-nnB 
Ohon-do-mii'-ri-^ia 


Cho-ri'-cl-OB 

ChoB'-ro-es 

Chrea'-tus 

Chris-to-dS'-ruB 

Chris,  toph'-o-rui 

Chro-mil'-ti-UB 

Chry-9an'-t*B 

Cliry-sa-or 

Chry-ao'-ia 

Chry-ser'-muB 

Chry'-3CS 

Chry-sip'-8U8 

Chryso-ceph'-B-lM 

Chry-soch'-o-OB 

Chrys-o-ooc'-ces 

Chry-90g'-o-nuB 

Chrya-o-lo'-raB 

Chrya-o-pe-lel'-B 

Chry-sos'-to-moB 

Chry-aoth'-e-mi* 

Chry'-sua 

Chthon'-i-a 

Chthon'-l-ui 

Chum'-nUB 

Cic'-er-o 

Cic-u-ri'-nuB 

Ci-da'-ri-» 

Cil'-ix 

Cil'-1» 

Cil'-las 

Cil'-ni-l 

Ci'-lo 

Cim'-ber 

Ci'-mon 

Cin'-a-don 

Cin-a!'-thon 

Cin-Be'-thu3 

Cin-cin-na'-tus 

Cin'-e-aa 

Ci-ne'-si-aB 

Ciu-get'-o-ril 

Ciu-go'-ni-a» 

Cin'-na 

Cin'-na-muB 

Cin'-y-raa 

Ci'-os 

Cir'-rha 

Cis'-pi-UB 

Cia'-seua 

Cia'-si-das 

Ci-te'-ri-UB 

Cith-Ee'-roB 

Ci-vi'-liB 

Clan'-iB 

Cla'-r» 

Clar'-i-n» 

Cla'-ruB 

Claa'-ai-coB 

Clau'-di-» 

Clau-di-a'-noi 

Clau'-di-uB 

Clau'-»u« 

Cle-8e-ne'-tuB 

Cle-an'-der 

Cle-an'-dri-dM 

Cle-an'-theB 

Cle-ar'-chUB 

Cle-ar'-i-dBB 

Cle-do'-nl-OB 

Cle-ein'-po-ra» 

Clei-de-mOB 

Clei'-ge-nBB 

Clel'-ni-u 

Clei'nia 

Clei-nom'-a-cho» 

Clei'-o 

Cleia'-the-nes 

Clei-tag'-o-r» 

del-tar' -chuB 

Clei'-te 

Clei-to-de'-moB 

Clei-tom'-B-chuB 

Clei-ton'-y-mnB 

Clel'-to-phon 

Clei'-tnB 
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Cle'-niens 

Cle-ob'-is 

Cle-o-bu'-le 

Cle-o-bu-Ii'-no 

Cle-o-ba'-lus 

Cle-och'-a-rea 

Cle-oc'-ri-tua 

Cle-o-dse'-us 

Cle-o-de'-mus 

Cle-ce'-tas  » 

Ck-oin'-a-chu8 

Cle-om'-bro-tus 

Cle-o-me'-des 

Cle-om'-e-nes 

Cle-o-myt -ta-des 

Cle'-on 

Cle-6'-ne 

Cle-o-ni'-ca 

Cle-o-iii'-cu8 

Cle-ou'-i-de3 

Cle-ou'-y-tnu8 

Cle-o-jiat'-ra 

Cle->phaii'-tus 

Cle'-o-phiin 

Cle-op-tol'-e-mufl 

Cle-os'-tra-tu8 

Cle-ox'-c-nuB 

Cle'-U 

Clim'-a-cus 

Clo-a-ci'-Da 

Clo-di-a'-aas 

CIo'-di-u8 

Clce'-li  a 

Clce'-li-us 

Clon'-aa 

Clnn'-i-ua 

Clo'-tho 

Clu-eu'-ti^ 

Clu-eii'-ti-U3 

Clu-il'-i-us 

Cluv'-i-a 

ClUV'-t-U9 

Clym'-e-ne 

Clym'-e-nu9 

Cly-tiem-ues'-tra 

Clyt'-i-e 

Clyt'-i-us 

Clyt-U8 

Cna'-gi-a 

Cne'-mu8 

Cnid'-i-a 

Cno'-pi-as 

Cnos'-sLis 

Cnu'-pliis 

C6'-ca-lus 

Coc-ce-i-a'-nus 

Coc-te'-i-us 

Coc'-cus 

Co'-cles 

Co-di'-naa 

Go-do-iiian'<nnB 

Co-dra'-tu3 

Co'-dni8 

Coe-les-ti'-nas 

Oce-les'-tt-us 

Goe-li-o-moa-ta'-nog 

Coe'-li-us 

Coe'-uus 

Cce-rat'-a-das 

C6'-es 

Co-lae'-nis 

Co-lax' -a-ia 

Co'-li-as 

Col-la-ti'-nus 

Col-le'  ga 

Coblu'-thuB 

Co-lo'-tcs 

Col -u- til  el' -la 

Co-lu'-thus 

Co-ina'-nus 

Co-me'-tas 

Co-niin'-i-as 

Com-niin-J-a'-Dtis 

Com'-mi-ua 

Com -m  o -di-a' -Dua 


Com'-mo-dua 

Coui-ue'-ua 

Coni-iie'-DUs 

Co' -mils 

Con-i:oI'-e-ru9 

Con-eol-i-ta'*nuB 

Con-cor'-di-a 

Con-di-a'-nus 

Con'-i-ua 

Con'-nua 

Coil' -on 

Co-no'-neuB 

Con'-sa 

Con-sen'-tes 

Con-sen'-ti-us 

Con-3ev'-i-us 

Con-si<i'-i-U8 

Con'-stana 

Coii-staii'-ti-a 

Con-3tau-t.r-na 

Con-stan-ti'-nus 

Con-stau'-ti-u3 

Cou'-sus 

Co'-on 

Co'-jihen 

Co-p6'-ni-u« 

Cop'-reus 

Coi'-ai 

Coi^-bia 

Cor'-bu-lo 

Coi''-da<ca 

Cor'-dua 

Coi-'-e 

Cor'-fi'-di-us 

Co-riii'-nus 

Co-rin'-thu3 

Cor-i-o-ia'-nuB 

Co -rip' -pus 

Co-iis'-cu3 

Cor-ne'-li-a 

Cor-ne-li-a'-nog 

Cor-ne'-li-us 

Cur-iii'-a-des 

Cor'-ni-Qeii 

Cor-ni-ti'-ci-a 

Cor-ni-tl'-ci-us 

Cor-nii'-tus 

Co-ro'-bi-u8 

Co-roe'-bua 

Co-ro'-na 

Cor-o-na'-tus 

Co-ro'-uis 

Co-ro'-naa 

Cor'-re-vis 

Cor-uti-ca'-ni-u8 

Ciir-vi'-nus 

Cor'-vua 

Cor-y-ban'-tes 

Co-ryc'-i-a 

Cor'-y-dus 

Cor'.y-las 

Cor-y.plis'-a 

Cor-y-pha'-si-a 

Cor-y-thal'-li-a 

Cor'-y-tlma 

Cos-co'-iii-u3 

Cits-nias 

Cos-sin'-i-us 

Cos'-sus 

Cos-sii'-ti-a 

Cos-su-ti-a'-nu 

Cos-su'-ti-ua 

Cot'-i-so 

Cot'-i-ua 

Cot'-ta 

Cot'-ti-ua 

Cot'-y-la 

Cot'-yo 

Co-tyt'-to 

Cra-naa'-a 

Cra-na'-UB 

C ran '-tor 

Craa'-si-nuB 

Cras'-si-pes 

Cras-8it'-l-ua 


Oius'-sus 

Cias'-tiu-U8 

Cra-tn;'-i3 

Ciat'-er-U8 

Crat'-ea 

Crat-e-sip'-o-lis 

Ciat-e-sip'-pi-daB 

Cnit'-e-vaa 

Cra-ti'-nu8 

Cia-tip'-pas 

Cia  -tor 

Cra'-tus 

Ci-at'-y-lus 

Cre-mu'-U-ua 

Cre'-on 

Cre-oph'-y-lu8 

Crep-e-re'-i-OB 

Cres 

Cres'-cena 

Cres-co'-ni-us 

Cres'-i-laa 

Cre'-si-us 

Cres-plion'-tes 

Cre'-te 

Cre'-teus 

Cre'-theus 

Cre'-tlion 

Cre'-ti-cus 

Cie-u'-fia 

Cii-iiag'-o-raa 

Cri'-iias 

Cii-iiip'-pus 

Cri'-nis 

Cri'-nun 

Cns'-a-mia 

Cris-pi'-iia 

Cris-piii-il'-la 

Ciis-pl'-nu3 

Criij'-pua 

Cris'-ta 

Ci'i'-sus 

Crit'-i-a3 

Crit-o-ba'.lo8 

Crit-o-de'-iiius 

Crit-o-la'-U8 

Cri'-ton 

Cri-to'-ui-us 

Cri'-\i3 

Crix'-ii3 

Cio'-by-lus 

Cro-ce'-a-taa 

Croc'-on 

Croc' -us 

Croe'-sua 

Cro'-inua 

Cnm'-i-des 

Cro-ni'-on 

Cron'-i-u8 

Cron'-us 

Crot'-us 

Crus 

Cte'-si-aa 

Cte-sib'-i-as 

Cte'-si-cles 

Cte-si-de'-niufl 

Cte-si-la'-us 

Cte-sil'-o-chua 

Cto'-si-phon 

Ctc-sip  -pus 

Cte'-si-us 

Cte-syl'-la 

Cub' -a 

Cu-bid'-i-us 

Cul'-le-o 

Cul-le-o'-lua 

Cu-iiia'-nu8 

Cunc-ta'-tor 

Cu-pi'-do 

Cu-pi-en'-ni-ua 

Cu'-ra 

Cu-re'-tes 

Cur-i-a'-ti-Ufi 

Cu-ri-o 

Cu-ri'-tis 

Cu'-ri-us 


Cur'-sor 

Cur-til'-i-ua 

Cur'-ti-iis 

Cus'-pi-ua 

Cy-a-iiii'-tea 

Cy'-a-ne 

Cy-a-itii»'-pufl 

Cy-a-thus 

Cy-ax'-a-rea 

Cyb-e-le 

Cycli'-reua 

Cy-cli'-a-daa 

Cy'-L-lo-pea 

Cyc'-nua 

Cyd'-as 

Cyil'-i-aa 

Cy-dip'-p6 

Cy-dip'-pus 

Cyd'-on 

Cy-do'-ni-a 

Cy-do'-ni-ua 

Cyl'-hi-rua 

Cyl'-len 

Cyl-le'-ne 

Cyl-le'-ui-Ufl 

Cyl'-on 

Cy-iiioth'-o*e 

Cj  n-a'-gei'-rua 

Cyn-*'-tlius 

Cy-iiib'-ca 

Cyu'-o 

Cyii-o-bel-li'-uus 

Cy-iior'-tes 

Cyn-o-su'-ra 

Cyii'-tlii-a 

Cyii-id'-clius 

Cy-nu'-rus 

Cy-nus 

Cyp-a-iis'-8Ufl 

Cyp'-ri-a 

Cyp-ri-a'-nus 

Cyp-ri-ge-nei'- 

Cyp'-ris 

Cy-prog'-e-oes 

Cyi''-se-lus 

Cy-re'-ne 

Cy-ri'-a-dea 

Cy-ril'-lua 

Cyr'-nus 

Cyr'-si-lus 

Cy'-ms 

Cy-tne'-ra 

Cylli-c-iei'-a 

Cy-tlie'-ii-a« 

Cy-tlie  -ris 

Cy-tlie-ri-ua 

Cyt-is-s6'-rufl 

Cj^-zi-cua 


Dab'-ar 

Dac'-tyl-i 

Dad' -is 

Dif-d-U'-i-on 

D:e'-(ia-lu8 

Da-ei'-ra 

Dit'-es 

Ds-tuu'-daa 

Da-liip'-pu3 

Da-ini'-a-clius 

Da-i-phn.a-tus 

Dal'-i-on 

Dal-ina'-ti-us 

Daiii-a-ge'-tus 

Da-niag'-o-raa 

Diiin'-a-li3 

Dain-a-see'-nus 

Da-inas'-i'i-U8 

Daiii-a-sip'-pu8 

Da-nms'-tes 

Dain'-a-3U8 

Dam'-e-aa 

Dani-i-a 

Dan)-i-a'-nuA 

Daiu'-i-o 


Daiii-ip'-pua 

Daiii'-i3 

Da'-iuo 

Da-iiu>ch'-a-rifl 

Da'-nu>-cle3 

Da-uiiic'-ra-tes 

Da-iiuic'-ri-tu3 

Da-inog'-e-rou 

Da' -111  on 

Da-iiiupli'-i-luB 

Daiii'-o-phon 

Da-llinpli-y-le 

Daiii-o-atra'-ti-a 

Daiu-o-stra'-tus 

Da-iiidt'-e-les 

Da-iiiiix'-e-uu8 

Dan'-a-e 

Da-iia-i-dea 

Daii'a-us 

Dapli'-i-tas 

Dfiph-nte'-a 

Dapli-iiifi'-us 

Dapli'-ne 

Dapli'-nia 

Daph-niip'-a-tes 

Daph'-nus 

Dap'-yx 

Dar  -lia-uua 

Da-re  i'- us 

Dai'-fs 

Das'-i-UB 

Dat  -a-ines 

Dat-a-plier'-nea 

Dat'-is 

Dau'-nas 

Dau'-ii-sea 

Da'-vus 

DfC-a-te'-phor.us 

De-ceb'-a-lus 

De-cen'-ti-us 

De-ii-a'-nus 

De-ciil'-i-ua 

De-cijii'-i-uH 

Dei'-i-iis 

Dec-ii-a'-nus 

Det'-n-us 

Dec'- ta-des 

Dec'-ti-on 

Dec'-u-la 

De-i-a-iiei'-ra 

De-ic'-o-on 

De-i-da-mei'-a 

Dei'-ma 

De-im'-a-chus 

Dci'-iiias 

Dei-nar'-cliua 

Dei'-iii-as 

Dei-iiocli'-a-rea 

Dei-noi,^'-ra-te3 

Dei-nol'-o-chus 

Dci-iiom'-a-cha 

Dei-noiii'-a-clius 

Dei-nuin'-e-Des 

Dei'-iinn 

Dei-nos'-tra-tuB 

De'-i-o-ces 

De-i'-o-chua 

De-i-6'-ne 

De-i-o'-neu8 

De-i'-o-pe 

Pe-i-o-pe'-a 

De-i-ii-pi'-tea 

De-i-ot'-a-rua 

De-ipli'-o-be 

De-iph-o-bu3 

De-i-plion'-tea 

De-ip'-y-le 

De-ip'-y-lu8 

Dt-'-li-a 

De'-li-us 

Del'-li-us 

Del-mat' -i-cna 

Del-ma  -ti-U3 

Del-pbin'-i-a 

Del'-pbua 


De-nia'-dea 

De-nia;'-ue-tUB 

De-niag'-o-raa 

De-ma-ra  -ta 

De-ina-ra'-tua 

Dp-iii;ir'-clin8 

De-ii,ar'-e-te 

De-iiie'-ter 

De-iiie-tri-a'-nai 

De-ine  -tii-tia 

Deiii-i-a'-nua 

De'-mi-phon 

De-nii-ur'-gu3 

De'-nio 

De-nioc'-ft*de8 

De-moch'-a-rea 

De-ino-clei'-tus 

De'-mo-cles 

De-nioc  -o-on 

D*--iiioe'-o-jtu8 

Df-iiiAc'-iii-tea 

De-iiioe'-ii-iiea 

De-nioc'-ii-tua 

De-iiio>l'-a-iiiaa 

De-iiiod'-o-iU8 

De-inol'-e-on 

De-inol'-e-us 

De'-mon 

De-iiio-nas'-sa 

Dti-mo'-nax 

De-mon'-i-ce 

De-iiinn'-t-cu9 

De-iiiopli'-a-nes 

Dt'-iiiopli-i-lu3 

Deiii'-o-pliiiit 

De-mopli'-o-on 

De-iiioit-ti'I'-e-muB 

De-n\os'-thc-ne8 

De-iiios'-tra-tU3 

De-inot'-e-lea 

Deni-o-ti'-mus 

De-mox'-e-uUB 

De'-mus 

Den-ilri'-tea 

Den-'lri'-tis 

Deii'-sus 

Den-ia'-toa 

Den'-ter 

Den'-to 

De'-o 

De-o-iae-iier-a 

Der-cyl'-li-das 

Der'-cy-lus 

Der'-cy-nus 

Der-'las 

DtT-ihi-a'-tia 

Des-i-de'-ri-u9 

Des-i-la'-ua 

Dt  s-pce'-na 

Deu-i-al'-i-on 

De-ver'-ia 

Dex-am'-e-nus 

DexiL-'-iT.-t«3 

Dex  -ip'-pufl 

Dex'-ter 

Di'-a 

Di-a-de-ma'-tua 

Di-a-du-nieQ-i-a^nOi 

Di-fB-tbiis 

Di-se'-us 

Di-ag'-o-raa 

Di-a'-na 

Di'-as 

Di-au  -lus 

Di-bu'-ta-dea 

Di-cae-ar'-chus 

Di-cje'-o-cles 

Di-cit-og'-e-nei 

Di-Cfe'-ua 

Di'-ce 

Dic'-e-tas 

Dic'-on 

Dit;-tffi'-ua 

Dif'-te 

Dic-tyn'-n» 
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Dic'-tys 

Di'-dus 

Di'-di-os 

Di'-do 

Did-y-rnar'-chas 

Did'-y-mu3 

Di-es'-pi-ter 

Di-eii'-dies 

Di-eu'-chi-das 

Di-git'-i-us 

Di-iL'-ie-pheB 

Dil'-li-us 

Din-dy-me'-na 

Di'-non 

Di-o-clei'-des 

Di'-o-cle3 

Dt-o-cle-tl'd'-nai 

Di-oc'-o-iua 

Di-o-do'-rofl 

Di-od'-o-tufl 

Di'-o-gas 

Di-o-ge-nei'-a 

Di-og'-e-nes 

Di-o-ge-ni-a'-noa 

Di-og-ne'-tu3  ■ 

Di-o-me'-de 

Di-o-nie'-des 

Di-om'-e-<Jon 

Di-otii'-i-lu3 

Di'-o-mus 

Di'-oii 

EH-o-nce'-a 

Di-o'-ue 

D  i -0-11  y'-si-c  lea 

Di-o-ny-si-do'-rus 

Di-o-uy'-di-ua 

Di-o-ny'-sus 

Di-fvpei'-thes 

Di-oph'-a-nes 

Di-o-phan'-tu3 

Di-o'-rea 

Di-os-cor'-i-dea 

Di-os-coi"'-i-ua 

Di-os'-co-rns 

Di-os-cu'-ri 

Di-os-cu'-ri-dea 

Di-os'-cu-ruB 

Di-o-ti'-ma 

Di-o-ti'-uius 

Di-o-tog'-e-nes 

Pi-ot'-re-phes 

Di-ox'-ip-pe 

Di-ox'-ip-pus 

Di'-phi-lus 

Diph'-ri-daa 

Di-pte'-nua 

Dir'-ce 

Di3 

Di-sa'-ri-us 

Di-tal'-co 

Di'-us 

Di'-ves 

DivM-co 

Div-i-ti'-a-cuj 

Di-yl'-lus 

Doc'-i-inu3 

Do'-don 

Dol-a-bel'-la 

Dol'-i-us 

Dol'-on 

Dol'-ops 

Do-nia-ti'-tes 

Do-mi-da'-ca 

Do-mit'-i-a 

Do-mi  t-i-S'-noi 

Do-nii-til'-la 

Do-mit'-i-us 

Doin'-na 

Doin-ni'-noa 

Dniu  -inia 

Do-na'-ti-u« 

Do-na'-tu3 

Don'-tas 

Dor'-ceus 

Do'-ii-eos 


Do-nl'-lus 

Dn-rim'-a-chua 

Do'-ri-oii 

D6'-ri3 

Do-roth '-e-ua 

Dor'-so 

Do'-ru3 

Do-ry-dei'-da* 

Dor'-y-ulua 

Dur'-y-las 

Dor-y-ia'-us 

Do-ryph  -o-roa 

Do-si'-a-das 

Do-sit  h'-e-os 

Dos-se'-DQ8 

Do'-tis 

Dox-ap'-a-ter 

Dox-ip'-a-ter 

Drac'-on 

Dia-i;on'-ti-de8 

Dra-con'-ti-Ufl 

Dre-pa'-ni-us 

Drim'-a-cua 

Dri'-mo 

Druiii'-eus 

Drora-i-chae'-tea 

Drom-o-ciei'-dea 

Dro-inoc'-ri-dea 

Drora'-on 

Dru-sil'-la 

Diu'-sus 

Dry^-a  dea 

Dry '-as 

Dry'-mon 

Dry'-o-pe 

Dry'-ops 

Dry-pe'-tia 

Du'-bi-us 

Du'-cas 

Du-ceu'-nl-ufl 

Du-ce'-ti-us 

Du-i'-li-U3 

Dum-iior'-lx 

Du'-ris 

Du-ro'-ni-a 

Dym'-as 

Dy-na'-mi-aa 

Dyr-au'-les 

Dyr-rhach'-i-ufl 

Dys-poa'-teua 


E-ar'-i-nua 

Eb'-i-ou 

E-bur'-nos 

Ec-de'-mu3 

Ec'-di-cus 

Ec-e-bol'-i-U3 

Ec-e-chei'-ra 

Ech'-e-clu3 

E-cliec'-ra-tes 

Ecb-e-craf-i-dea 

Ecb-e-de'-mus 

Ech-eni-bro'-tus 

E-cheni'-e-nes 

Ech'-e-mon 

Eeh'-e-mus 

Ech-e-ne'-U3 

Ech'-e-phron 

Ech-e-phyl'-li-dea 

Ech-e-p6'-lu3 

E-ches'-tra-tua 

Ech-e-ti'-mua 

Ech'-e-tlu9 

Ech'-e-tu3 

E-chid'-na 

E-chin'-a-de* 

E-chi'-oa 

Ech'-i-us 

E'-cho 

E-cleu'-tus 

Ec-Irjg'-i-us 

Ec-phan'-tt-de» 

Ed'-e-con 

E-do'-noa 


E-dQ'.li-ca 

E-gc'-ri-a 

E-ge'-ri-U8 

Eg-e-si'-nua 

E-ges'-ta 

E-gil'-i-ua 

Eg-na'-ti-» 

Eg-na'-ti-U3 

Eg-na-tu-ie'-i-oa 

Ei-dom'-e-ae 

Ki-doth'-e-a 

Ei-lei'-thy-i-a 

Ei-on'-eua 

Ei-re'-ne 

E-lai-ii'-si-us 

El-a-gab'-a-lua 

El'-a-phua 

El'^-ra 

El'-a-sus 

El'-a-tas 

E-Iec'-tra 

E-lec'-try-ou 

E-lec-try-6'-n« 

E-lec'-tus 

E-lei'-us 

El'-e-os 

El-e-phan'-tia 

El-e-pbe'-nor 

El-eu-si'-na 

E-lfu'-sis 

E-Ieu'-ther 

E-leu'-ther-eufl 

E-lic'-a-on 

E-lic'-i-us 

E-lis'-sa 

El-lo'-pi-on 

El-lops 

El-pe'-nor 

El-pid'-i-ii3 

El-pi-iii'-M 

El-va 

El'-y-maa 

E-niath'-i-on 

E'-ma-tbu3 

Etu'-i-lu3 

Em-nien'-i-dsB 

Em-pan' -da 

Em-ped'-o-cles 

Eiu'-po-dus 

Em-por'-i-us 

Em-pu'-sa 

Ein'-py-lua 

En'-a-lus 

E-iian-ti-oph'-a-nea 

Eii-a-re'-pho-rus 

En-cel'-a-dua 

En-col'-pi-ua 

En-de'-is 

En'-di-us 

Eu-doe'-ua 

En-dym'-i-on 

E-nip'-eu3 

Eii'-ui-a 

En'-ni-ua 

En-iio'-di-us 

En'-no-mu3 

En-or'-clies 

En-tel'-Ius 

Ei»'-to-chua 

En-tor'-i-a 

En-y-a'-li-us 

En'-y-o 

E'-os 

E-pac'-ta-ns 

E-pfe'-ne-tus 

E.pag'-a-thus 

E-pai'-ne 

E-i)am-i-non'-da8 

E-paph-ro-di'-tUB 

Ep'-a-plius 

Ep-ar'-chi-des 

E-pei'-geua 

E-pei'-u3 

E-per'-a-tuB 

Bph'-e-soa 


Eph-i-al'^tes 

E-pbi-ci-a'-noa 

K-pliii*'-pu3 

Epli'-o-ru3 

Epb'-y-ra 

Ep-i-ba-te'-ri-ua 

Ep-i-cas'-te 

Ep-i-ce-leUs'-ta 

E-picb'-a-ris 

Ep-i-cliiir'-mua 

Ep-l-clci'-das 

Ep'-l-des 

E-pic'-nutea 

Ep-ic-te'-tua 

Ep-i-c-Q'-ri-ua 

Ep-i-cu'-ru3 

Ep-i-cy'-dea 

Ep-i-dau'-nia 

E-pid'-i-U3 

Ep-i-do'-tea 

E-pig'-e-ne« 

Ep-i-ge'-ni-ua 

E-pig'-o-ni 

E-pig'-o-uu3 

Ep-i-ly'-cus 

E-pim'-a-cliua 

Ep-i-iiie'-dea 

Ep-i-me'-ui-dea 

Ep-i-me  -tbeua 

Ep-i-iii'-cus 

E-piph'-a-nes 

Ep-i-pba'-ui-us 

E-pip'-o-le 

E-pis'-the-nes 

E-pis'-tro-pbus 

E-pif-a-das 

Ep-i-ther'-sea 

E-poc'-il-lu3 

E-po'-na 

E-p6'-peus 

E-pop'-si-U3 

Ep-o-red'-o-rix 

Ep'.pi-us 

Ep-po-ni'-na 

E'-py-tu3 

E-ques'-ter 

E-qtii'-ti-ns 

Er-a-siii'-i-des 

Er-a-sis'-tra-tus 

E-ras'-tus 

E-i-at'-i-dae 

Er'-a-to 

Er-a-tns'-the-nes 

Er-a-tos'.tra-tUB 

Er'-a-tiis 

Er'-e-bos 

E-recli'- tbeua 

Er'-e-stis 

Er-eu-tbal'-i-on 

Er-gam'-e-aea 

Ei'-ga-iie 

Er'-gi-as 

Er-gi'-nus 

Er-i-boe'-a 

Er-i-li6'-t€3 

Er-ic-tbon'-i-os 

E-iid'-a-nu8 

E-rig'-o-ne 

E-rig'-o-nus 

Er-i-^-y'-i-us 

E-rin'-na 

E-rin'-nys 

Er-i-6'-pi3 

E-ripb'-a-uis 

Ei'-i-pbus 

Er-i-pby'-le 

Er-i-pby.lus 

Er'-is 

Er-i-G'-ni-ua 

E-ropb'-i-lua 

Er'-o-pon 

Er'-os 

E-ro-ti-a'-nua 

E-ro  -ti-ufl 

E-m'-ci-a 


Erx'-l-as 

Er-y-cl'-na 
E-ijc'-i-aa 
Er-y-man'-thua 

El-  -y-ma3 

Ei-.y-sicli'-thon 

E-rytli'-rufl 

Er-yx 

Er-yx-im'-a-cboa 

Ks-qiii-li'-noa 

Et  e-ar'-cbuB 

Et-e-6'-cIe3 

Et-e-6'-clu8 

Et-ti-o-ni'-coB 

Et-e-o'-ima 

Et-nis-cil'-la 

E-tius'-cnt 

E-tyra'-o-cle» 

EQ'-bi-iis 

Eu-bce'-a 

Eu-bcE'-uB 

Eu-bo'-toa 

Eu-ba'-le 

Eu-liu'-loua 

Eu-bii'-H-des 

Eu-bii'-lu8 

Eu-cad'-mna 

Eii-cuiu'-pi-das 

Eii-clii'ii-' 

Eu-cbeir'-ua 

Eu-che'-nor 

Eu-cher'-i-ft 

Eii-(;lei'-a 

Eu-clei'-des 

Eu'-cles 

Eu'-clo-ua 

EQ'-cra-les 

Eu-crat'-i-des 

Euc-te'-mou 

Eu-dae'-iiioQ 

Eu-dara'-i-daa 

Eu-da'-mus 

Eu-de'-iin»s 

Eu-dic'-i-ua 

Eu-di'-cus 

Eu-doc'-i-a 

Eu-do'-ra 

Eu-do'-ras 

Eu-dnx'-i-a 

Ku-dox'-i-us 

Eu-dox'-03 

Eu'-ga-mon 

Eu'-geii-es 

Eu-gen-i-a'-nus 

Eu-gen'-i-cu3 

Eu-geu'-i-ua 

Eu'-ge-on 

Eti-gram'-mus 

Eu-grapb'-i-us 

Eii-lje'-mer-oa 

Eu'-bo-dus 

Eu-lffi'-ua 

Eu-log'-i-us 

Eu'-ina-chua 

EQ-ms'-us 

E  a- mar" -i -das 

Eu' -mar-US 

En-mat  b'-i-Qfl 

En-me'-Uis 

Eu'-men-es 

Eu-men'-i-des 

Eu-meii'-i-us 

Euni-nes'-tu8 

Eu-mnl'-pus 

Eu-nap'-i-us 

En-nei'-re 

Eu'-neu3,  Ku'-ne-ua 

Ea'-ni-cuB 

Eu-nom'-i-a 

Eu-nom'-i-aa 

Eu'-no-mus 

En-no'-Des 

Eu-no3'-toa 

Ett'-nua 

En-pal' -a-moa 


En-pul'-i-nof 
Ku'-|ta-tor 

Ku-l^i-tra 
Kii  IH'i  -tbe* 
Eii-i>liHir-ta* 
Eii-pliO'-ine 

Eu-]>lji;'-tlUia 

Eu-j>iii)r'-i>as 

Eu-plior'-i-OQ 

Eu'-pbia-de» 

Eii-jdinV-nor 

Eu.pbnV-si-oj 

Eu-pliia'-tea 

EQ'-pbron 

Eu-pliroD'-i-de* 

Eu-pliion'-i'Ua 

Eu-pbros'-y-ue 

£u-pitb'-i<ua 

Eu  -plus 

Eu-pol'-e-raus 

Eu'-po-lis 

Eu-poiii'-pi-das 

Eu-pom'-pus 

Eu'-pie-pea 

Eu-rip'-i-des 

Eu-io  -pa 

Eu-lu'-pOB 

EQ'-ropa 

Eu-ru'-taa 

Eu-rj''-a-le 

Eu-ry'-a-laa 

£u-ry-a-nu8'-8A 

Eu-ry-a-iiax 

Eu-ryb'-a-tea 

Eu-ryb'-a-tua 

Eu-ryb'-i-a 

Eu-ry-bi-a-dea 

Eu-ry-clei'-a 

Eu-ry-clei'-das 

Eu'-ry-clea 

Eu-ryc'-ra-tes 

Eu-ryd'-a-mas 

Eu-ry-dam'-i-daa 

Eu-ryd'.j-ce 

Eu-ryl'-e-oa 

Eu-ryl'-o-cbua 

Eu-ryni'-a-cliua 

Eu-ry-nie'-de 

Eu-rym'-e-doa 

Eu-iyn'-o-me 

Eu-ryn'-o-ums 

Eu-ry-pba'-moa 

Eu'-ry-pbon 

Eu'-ry-pon 

Eu-rj-p-tol'-e-raua 

Eu-ryp-y-lii» 

Eu-rys'-a-cea 

Eu-ry-3ter'-QOs 

Eu-rys'-tlie-oea 

Eu-rye'-tbeuB 

Eu-ryt'-i-on 

Eu'-ry-tua 

Eu-seb'-i-oa 

Eus-ta'-tlii-oa 

Eus-tben'-i-oa 

Eu-Btocb'-i-ua 

Eu-stra'-ti-oa 

Eu-tpl'-i-tiaa 

Eu-ttr'-pe 

En-llia-li-ua 

Eu'-tbi-a3 

Eu'-thy-clM 

Eu-thyc'-ra-tea 

Eu-thy-de -moa 

Eu-tliym'-a-nea 

Eu-lbym'-e-des 

Eu-thyiu'-i-daa 

En-tbym'-l-dea 

Eu-thy-moa 

Eu-toc'-i-oa 

Eu-tol'-nii-Qa 

En-trapi'^.loa 

Eu -Ire '-si-tea 

Ka-trop'-l^h 

Bu-Uop'-i-oa 
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Eu'-ty-ches 

Fe'-bru-us 

Gse-e'-o-chua 

Glau'-ci-as 

Bu-tych-i-a'-nut 

Fe-U-.ci-Us 

Gie-tu'-li-cui 

Giau'-ci-des 

Ku-tych'-i-de8 

Fe'-lix 

Ga'-i-u8 

Glau'-ci-on 

Eu-tych'-i*u8 

Fen-es-tel'-U 

Gal'-a 

Glau-fip'-pus 

Eu-xcn'-i-dse 

Fe'-ni-us 

Gal-a-tel'-a 

QIau'-con 

Bu-xen'-i-das 

Fe-re'-th-ui 

Gal'-a-toD 

Glau-con'-o-me 

Eu-xen'-i-des 

Fe-ro'-iii-a 

Ga-lax'-i-U8 

Glau'-cua 

Eax'-e-nns 

Fei'-ox 

Gal'-ba 

Glic'-i-a 

Eux-ith'-e-U8 

Fes-ti'-vufl 

Ga-le'-ne 

Glic'-i-us 

B-vad'-ne 

Fes'-tuB 

Ga-le'-nu8 

Glob'-u-loB 

E-viech'-me 

Fi-de'.nas 

Gal-e-o'-tae 

Glos 

E-vte'-mon 

Fid'-es 

Ga-le'-ri-a 

Glus 

E-TEe'-ne-tiia 

Fi-dic-u-lft'-ni-UB 

Ga-le-ri-a-uua 

Glyc'-as 

E-vag'-o-ras 

Fid'-i-U8 

Ga-le'-ri-us 

Glyc'-e-ra 

E-vag'-ri-us 

Fig'-u.lus 

Gal'^-us 

Gly-ce'-h-us 

E-val'-ces 

Fiui'-bri-a 

Gal'-ga-cus 

Glyc'-i-aa 

E-van'-der 

Fir-nia'-nus 

Ga-lin'-thi-as 

Glyc'-is 

E-van'-e-mus 

Fir-rai-a-nU8 

Gal'-la 

Glyc'-on 

E-van'.ge-lus 

Fir'-mi-cus 

Gal-li-ci'-nua 

Gnse'-us 

Ev-an-or'-i-daa 

Fir' -mi -us 

Gal-li-e'-na 

Gna-tlis'-na 

E-van'-thes 

Fir'-raus 

Gal-li-e'-Dus 

Gne-sip'-pus 

E-van'-thi-us 

Fis'-tus 

Gal'-li-o 

Gni'-pho 

E-var'-chus 

Flac-ci-na'-tor 

Gal'-li-us 

Gno-sid'-i-cus 

E-vath'-lu8 

Flac'-cus 

Gal-lo'-ni-us 

Go'-bry-as 

E'-vax 

Fla-cil'-la 

Gat-lus 

Gol'-gus 

E-vel'-pi-des 

Fla'-men 

Gal'-vi-a 

Gon'-a-tus 

E-vel-pis'-tua 

Fla-rain-i'-nus 

Ga-me'-li-i 

Qon'-gy-lus 

E-vel'-thon 

Fla-min'-i-us 

Gan-nas'-cus 

Gor-di-a'-nus 

E-ve'-nier-u8 

Flam  -ma 

Gan'-iiys 

Gor'-di-U3 

B-ve'-ni-us 

Fia'-vi-a 

Gan-y-me'-des 

Gor'-dys 

B-ve'-nor 

Fla-vi-C'-nua 

Gar'-ga-rus 

Gor'-ga-suB 

E-ve'-nus 

Fla'-vi-U8 

Gar-gi-li'-us 

Gor'-ge 

E-ve'-res 

Fla'-vus 

Gar-go' -ni -us 

Goi-'-gi-as 

B-ver'-ge-t«i 

F16'-ra 

Gar'-i-das 

Gor'-gi-das 

E-ver'-sa 

Flo-ren-ti'-nuB 

Gau'-da 

Gor'.gi-on 

Ev'-e-tes 

Flo-ri-a'-nus 

Gau-den'-ti-oa 

Gor'-go 

E-vod-i-S'-nuB 

Flo'-rus 

Gau'-ra-daa 

Gor'.gon 

E-vod'-i-os 

Fo'-ca 

Ga'-vi-ua 

Gor-gon'-i-ua 

'Ev'-o-dus 

Fo'-caa 

Ga'-za 

Gor-go'-pas 

Ex-ad'-i-us 

Fon-ta'-nus 

Ge-ga'-a»« 

Gor'-gus 

Ex-fe'-ne-tua 

Fon-t€'-i-a 

Ge-la'-nor 

Gor'-tys 

Ex-it'-i-us 

Fon-te'-i-us 

Ge-la'-si-na 

Grac-cba'-nuB 

Ex-sa-per-an'-ti-ua 

Fon-ti-na'-lia 

Gel'-i-mer 

Grac'-chus 

Ex-su-per-a-to'-ri-ua 

Fou'-tuB 

Gel'-li-aa 

Gra-cil'-i-a 

Bx-su-peK-i-ua 

For'-iiai 

Gel'-li-uB 

Grac'-i-lia 

E-ze-ki-«'.lu8 

For-tu'-na 

Gel'-on 

Gra-di'-vus 

For-tu-na-tI-a'-nU8 

Ge-16'-nu8 

Grffi'-BB 

Fran' -go 

Gem'-i-na 

Grae-ce'-i-ua 

Fa-ba'-tu8 

Fron-ti'-nus 

Ge-niiu'-i-us 

GrfB-ci'-nus 

Fa-be  i^-i -us 

Froii'-to 

Gem'-i-nus 

Grffi'-cus 

Fab-i-a'-nus 

Fru'-gi 

Ge-mis'-tus 

Gra-ni-a'-nus 

Fa-bil'-i-us 

Fu-fic'-i-u3 

Ge-nes'-i-us 

Gra-ni-cus 

Fab'-i-us 

Fu-fid'-i-us 

Gene-tae'-u3 

Gra'-Di-u3 

Fa-bric'-i-ua 

Fu-fit'-i-ua 

Ge-neth'-li-us 

Grap'-tus 

Fa-bul'-lus 

Fu'.fi-us 

Ge-ue  tyl'-lis 

Gra-sid'-i-UB 

Pa-cun'-du* 

Ful-ci'-ni-us 

Gen'-e-trix 

Gra'-ta 

Fad'-i-a 

Phil-gen'-ti-uB 

Ge-ni'-ci-U8 

Gra'-li-fe 

Pa-dil'-la 

Ful'-lo 

Gen-na'-di-us 

Gra-ti-a'-nus 

Fad'-i-UB 

Ful-lo'-ni-UB 

Gen'-ser-ic 

Gra-tid'-i-a 

Fad'-U8 

Ful'-vi-a 

Gen'-ti-us 

Gra-tid-i-a'-nua 

Fal'-a-cer 

Ful-vl-a'-nus 

Ge-or'-gi-ua 

Gra-tid'-i-UB 

Fa-lan'-i-us 

Ful'-%i-U8 

Geph-y-ree'.l 

Gra'-ti-us 

Fal-cid'-i-u« 

Ful'-vua 

Ge-rse'-us 

Gra'-tus 

Fal'-co 

Fun-da'-nl-a 

Ger'-a-na 

Gre-gen'-ti-UB 

Fal-co'-ni^ 

Fun-da'-ni-us 

Ge-ras'-i-mii9 

Greg'-o-ras 

Fal'-cu-la 

Fun'-du-lus 

Ger-ma'-ni-cufl 

Gre-gn-ri-a'-nua 

Fa-lis'-coB 

Fu-nis-u-la-nua 

Ger-nia'-nu8 

G  re-go'. ri- UP 

Far -to 

Fur-fa' -ni -us 

Ger-ml'-Dua 

Gros'-phus 

Fan '-go 

Fu-ii'-na 

Gei-'-on 

Gryl'-li-oa 

Fan'-ni^ 

Fa'-ri-iis 

Ge-ron'-ti-us 

Gryl'-lus 

Fan'-ni-us 

Fui-'-ni-ua 

Ge-ros'-tra-tua 

Gry-ne 

Fas^*i.n^8 

Fus-ci-a-nua 

Ger'-y-on 

Gry-ng'-os 

Fas-tid'-i-aa 

Fus-uus 

Ges'-i-U8 

Gry-nus 

Fau'-ci-us 

Fu'-aos 

Get'-a 

Gryps 

Fau'-la 

Gi-^'an'-tfifl 

Gu-lus'-sa 

Faa'-nua 

Gil-do 

Gun '-da- maud 

Faus'-ta 

Gab'-ba 

Gil'-lO 

Gur'-gua 

Faos-ti'jia 

Ga-bae'-us 

Gil'-lus 

fiut'-ta 

Faus-ti'-nns 

Ga-bi-ni-a'.nug 

Gis'-CO 

Gy-as 

Paus'-tu-lufl 

Ga-br-ni-us 

Gif-i-a-daa 

Gy.gfe'4 

Fftus'-tiis 

Gab'-i-u3 

Glab'-cr 

Gf-ges 

Fav-en-ti'-nni 

Ga'-bri-fls 

Glab'-ri-o 

Gy-lip'.pu8 

Fa-vo'-ni-M 

G.vbri-e'-ioi 

Glapb'-y-n 

Gyl'-is 

Fftv^-ri'-aM 

Gad'-a-taa 

Glau'-ce 

Gy-na^-co-thoe'-naa 

Fd'.bria 

Ga»-a 

Qlau'-ci-A 

Oyi-'-ton 

Ha-bin'-nas 

Hel'-i-cou 

IIab'-i-tu8 

He.li.co'-nl-n» 

Hab'-ron 

He'-li-o 

Ha-bron'-i-chu8 

He'-li^-cles 

Ha'-des 

He-li-o-do'-ms 

Ha-dri-a'-nus 

He-li'0-gab'-a<laf 

Hse'-mOD 

He'-li-os 

Hw'-inus 

He'-Ii-us 

Hag'-no 

He-lix'-us 

Hal'-cy-o-ne 

Hel-lad'.i-us 

Hal'-cy-o-neus 

Hfl-la'-ni-cui 

Ila-le'-sus 

Hcl'-las 

Hal'-i-a 

Hel'-le 

Hall-ac'-mon 

Hel'-len 

Hal-i-ar-.tus 

Hel-lo'-rui 

Hal-i-me'-de 

Hel-lo'-ti-a 

Hal'-i-os 

Hel-pid'-i-M 

Hal-ir-rhoth'-i-us 

Hel'-vi-a 

Hal-i-ther'-ses 

Hal'-mus 

Hal-o-syd'-ne 

Ham'-il-car 

Ham-mo'-ni-us 

Hamp-sic'-or-a 

Hau'-ni-bal 

Hau-ni  -bal-li-a'  -nuB 

Han'-no 

Har-ma'-ti-us 

Har-men-o-pu'-lus 

Har-mo'-di-us 

Har-mo'-ni-a 

Har'-pa-gus 

Har'-pa-lus 

Har-pal'-y-ce 

Har-jnn'-na 

Har'-po-cras 

Har-po-cra'-ti-on 

Har-py-i-te 

Has'-dru-bal 

Ha-ter-i-a'-nus 

Ha-ter'-i-us 

Heb-do-mag'-e-te» 

He'-be 

Hec'-a-be 

Hec-a-er'-ge 

Hec-a-er'-gus 

Hec'-a-le 

Heca-me'-de 

Hec-a-tffi'-ua 

Hec'-a-te 

Itec-a-to-do'-rua 

Hec-a-tom'-DUfl 

Hec'-a-ton 

Hec'-tor 

Hec'-u-ba 

He'-dy-le 

He'-dy-lus 

He-gel'-c-os 

He-gel'-o-chus 

He-ge'-mou 

He-gem'-o-ne 

He-ge-san'-der 

He-ge-san'-dri-daa 

He-ges-a-ra'-tU3 

He-ge-si'-a-nax 

He -ge' -si -as 

He-ges-i-de'-mu& 

He-gea-ig'-o-nus 

He-^'es-i-la'-us 

He-ges-il'-o-chua 

He-ges'-i-nus 

He-ge-sip'-pus 

He-ge-3ip"-y-la 

He-ge-sis'-tra-tus 

He-ge'-tor 

Hei-mar'-me-ne 

Hei'-U3 

Hel'-a-ra 

He-k'i'-ua 

Hel'-e-na 

Hel'-e-Bua 

He'-li-a-dte 

He-li'-a-naz 

Hel-i-ca'-on 

He-li-c« 


Hel-vid'-i-ua 

Hel'-vi-us 

Hem-er-e'-si-a 

He-mi'-na 

He-mith'-e-on 

He-iii'-o-che 

He-ni'-o-chua 

He-phffs'-ti-on 

He-phaes'-tua 

Hep-tap '-o-rua 

He'-ra 

He-ra'-cle-a 

He-ra-clei'-da 

He-ra-clei'-dea 

He-ra-clei'-tus 

He-ra'-cle-o 

He-ra-cle-o-do'-rua 

He-ra'-cle-on 

He-ra-cle-5'.na8 

H^'-ra-cles 

He-ra-cli-a'-noa 

He-ra'-cli-us 

He'-ra-con 

He-rag'-o-raa 

He'-ras 

Her'-cu-les 

Her-cu'-li-ua 

Her-cy-na 

Her-do'-ni-ua 

He-re-as 

He-ren'-ni-a 

He-ren'-ni-UB 

He-ril'-lus 

Her-mag'-o-ras 

Her-ma-nu'-bis 

Her-maph-ro-dr>tai 

Her-ma'-pi-»3 

Her-raar'-chus 

Her' -mas 

Her-mei'-as 

Her-mer'-i-cua 

Her'-mes 

Her-me'-si-a-naz 

Her-miu'-i-u8 

Her-ml'-nua 

Her'-mi-on 

Her-mi'-o-ne 

Her-mip'-pus 

Her-moch'-a-roB 

Her'-mo-cles 

Her-moc'-ra-tea 

Her-moc'-re-on 

Her-mo  do'-rus 

Her-mo'-dus 

Her-mog'-e-nea 

Her-mo -gen -i-S'-nOi 

Her-mo-la'-us 

Her-mor-y-cus 

Hei^-mon 

Her-mon'-y-mua 

Her-moph'-i-lus 

Her-mo- ti'-mua 

He'-ro 

He-ro  -dea 

Be-ro>di-i'-niA 

He-rod'-l-cua 

He-ro-do'-rua 
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He-rod'-oras 

He'-ron 

He-roph'-i-le 

Heroph'-i-lus 

He-ros'-tra-tua 

Hcr'-se 

Eer-sil'-i** 

Her^-tha 

He-sig'-o-nus 

He'-si-o-dus 

He'-si-on-e 

Hes-per'-i-dee 

Hes-per'-i-u« 

Ees'-per-u8 

Hes'-ti-a 

Hes-ti-ce'-a 

Hes-ti-EP'-us 

He-sych'-i-a 

He-sych'-i-u8 

Het-ie-rei'-us 

Heu-rip'-pe 

Hi-ar'-bas 

Hi-ces'-i-us 

Ei-ce-ta'-on 

Hic'-e-tas 

Hi-emp'-sal 

Hi'-e-ra 

Ei-erara'-e-nes 

Ei'-e-ras 

Bi'-e-rax 

Ei-er'-i-us 

Ei-er'-o-cles 

Hi'-e-ron 

Bi-e-ron'-y-miis 

Bi-e-roph'-i-lus 

Ei-e-roth'-e-us 

Eil-ar-i-a'-DUS 

Ei-lar'-i-o 

Ei-lar'-i-us 

Eil'-a-rus 

Bil'-der-ic 

Bim-e-rse'-OB 

Ei-mer'-i-us 

Bini'-er-us 

Bi-inil'-co 

Bip-pag'-o-raa 

Bip-pal'-ci-mus 

Bip-par'-chi-a 

Bip-par'-chas 

Bip-pa-ri'-nus 

Bip- pa' -si-US 

Bip'-pa-sus 

Bip'-peus 

Eip'-pi-a 

Bip'-pi-as 

Bip'-pi-tas 

Eip'-pi-U8 

Bip-pob'-o-tus 

Bip-po-oen-tau'-rus 

Bip-po-clei'-des 

Bip'-tx>-cles 

Bip'-po-olus 

Hip-poc'-o-oD 

Bip-poc'-ra-tes 

Bip-pod'-a-raas 

Hi  p-po-da-mei'-a 

Hi  p-pod'-a-mus 

Hip-po-la'-i-tis 

Bip-pol'-o-chua 

Bip-pol'-y-tus 

Hip-poin'-e-don 

Hip-pora'-e-nes 

Hip'-pon 

Hip-po'-nax 

Hip-p^>-ni'-cus 

Hip-pon-o'-i-daa 

Hip-pon'-o-me 

Hip-pon'-o-us 

Hip-pos'-tlie-nes 

Hip-iios'-tra-tus 

Bip-pot'-a-des 

Hip'-po-taa 

Hip'-po-tes 

Hip.poth'<o-e 

Hip-poth'-(Mm 


Hip-poth'-o-us 

Hip'-pys 

Hir-pi'-DUS 

Hii^-ri-us 

Hir'-ti-us 

Uir-tu-U'i'-u« 

His'-pa-la 

Uis'-pal-lus 

His'-po 

His-li-a;'-a 

His-ti-w'-ua 

His'-to-ris 

Hol'-raus 

Horn  -a-gy*  -ri-U8 

Ho-nie'-rus 

Hom-o-lo'-cuB 

Hou-o-ra'-tus 

Ho-no'-ri-a 

Ho-no'-ri-us 

Hop-lad'-a-mo8 

Ho'-rae 

Ho-ra-pol'-lo 

Ho-ra'-ti-a 

Ho-ra'-ti-U8 

Hor'-ci-us 

Hor'-cus 

Hor'-nius 

Uor'-ta-lus 

Hor-ten'-si-a 

Hor-ten'-si-ae 

Ho'-rus 

Ho-sid'-i-us 

Hos-pi-ta'-Us 

Hos-ti'-li-a 

Hos-ti-li-a'-nU8 

Hos-ti'-li-us 

Hos'-ti-us 

Hun'-ner-ic 

Hy-a-citi'-thi-dei 

Hy-a-ciu'-thus 

Hy'-a-des 

Hy'-a-le 

Hy'-as 

Hyb'-re-as 

Hyb'-ri-as 

Hy-dar'-nea 

Hy-dre'-los 

Hy'-es 

Hy-e'-ti-us 

Ily-gi-ei'-a 

Hy-gi-e'-inon 

Hy-gi'-uus 

lly-lte'-ua 

Hyl'-as 

Hyl'-a-tus 

Hf-le 

Hyl'-eus 

Hyl'-lus 

Hy-lon'-o-me 

Hy'-ine-as 

Hy'-men 

Hy-me-nae'-UB 

Hym'-ni-a 

Hy-pa-ti-a 

Hy-pa'-ti-us 

Hy-pat-o-do'-rus 

Hyp-a-tu8 

Hy-pei'-ro-chus 

Hy-per-an'-thes 

Hy-per-a'-sius 

Hy-per'-ba-tas 

Hy-per'-bi-us 

Hy-per'-bo-lus 

Hy-per-chei'-ri-a 

Hy-per-ech'-i-us 

Hy-per-e'-nor 

Hyp'-er-es 

Hy-per'-i-des 

Hy-per'-i-on 

Hy-pemi-nes'-tra 

By-per'-o-che 

Hy-per'-o-chus 

Hyp'-nos 

Hyp-s»'-ufl 

Hyp-se'-nor 


Uyp'-seua 

iiyp'-8i-cles 

Ilyp-nic'-ra-t«s 

Hyp  sip'-y-lo 

Hyp-su8 

Hyr-ca'-ima 

Hyr'-i-eu8 

Hyr-iiC' -tho 

Hyr  -la-cu8 

Hys'-inoD 

Hys-taa'-pea 


I-ac'-chus 

i'-a-dea 

I-a-ei'-ra 

I-al'-e-mufl 

I-aI'-y-8U8 

l-am'-be 

I-am'-bli-chus 

I-am-bu'-lii8 

I-am'-e-nus 

I-am'-i-dflB 

I'-am-ua 

I-a-nei'-ra 

I-a-nis'-cii8 

I-a[i'-the 

I-ap'-e-tua 

I-a'-pi8 

I-a'-pyx 

I-ar'-bas 

I-ar'-da-nea 

I-as'-i-oii 

I-as'-i-us 

I -a' -so 

I-a-soQ'-i-a 

I-a'-sus 

I-at'-ro-cles 

i'-by-cus 

I-cad'-i-U8 

I-car'-i-us 

i' -car- us 

Ic'-ci-U8 

Ic'-cus 

Ic'-e-lus 

Ich-na»'-a 

Icli'-thy-as 

Ich-thy-O'Cen-taa'- 

rus 
I-cI'-li-us 
Ic-ti'-nu8 
I-dae'-a 

I-dffi'-U8 

l-dal'-i-a 

I-dan-thyr'-iua 

i'-das 

i'-de 

Id'-mon 

I-dotu'-e-neu8 

i'-dri-eus 

I-dy-i'a 

Ip-na'-ti-U8 

l-lse'-ri-a 

i'-li-a 

Il-i-o'-na 

II-i-o'-neu8 

Il-is-si'-a-des 

Il'-lus 

ll-lyr'-i-ua 

i'-ius 

Im'-bra-mu8 

I  III -bra' -si -a 

Iiii'-bra-sU8 

Iin'-brex 

Im'-bri-UB 

Im-mar'-a-duB 

Im-per-a'-tor 

Ini-per-i-6'-su* 

I-nach'-i-a 

I'-na-chuB 

In'-a-ros 

In-dib'-i-lia 

In'-di-ges 

iD-dig'-i-tei 

In'-fttT-i 


In-gen'-u-us 

lu-gu-i-oiu'-er-U8 

In-no-ceu'-ti-us 

i'-uo 

i'-no-us 

In-tipli'-er-nea 

In-toii'-sus 

In-vid'-i-a 

i'-o 

I-o-raa'-te 

I-o-cas-tii8 

I-o-da-iiiei'-a 

I-o-la'-ua 

i'-o-le 

I-ol'-Ias 

i'-on 

I-ou'-i-coa 

I-ou'-i-des 

I'-o-pe 

i'-o-phon 

I-o-phOs'-sa 

I'-ops 

I-6'-ta.pe 

I-o-tap-i-&'-nU8 

I-ox'-us 

I-phi-a-nas'-sa 

I'-phi-as 

I-pliie-ia'-nus 

i'-phi-cles 

I-phic'-ra-t«8 

I-phid'-a-mas 

I-phi-ge-uer-a 

I-phi-nie-dei'-a 

I-phim'-e-don 

I-pliin'-o-« 

i'-phi-on 

i'-phis 

r-l)iii-tu8 

Iph-thl'-me 

Ire-ni£'-U8 

I-re'-ne 

i'-ris 

i'-ru8 

I-sfe'-U8 

I-sag'-o-ras 

I-saii'-dcr 

I-sau'-ri-cus 

Is'-ca-nus 

Is-cbag'-o-ras 

Is-chan'-der 

Is-che'nus 

Is-chuin'-a-chU8 

Is-rlio-ta'-us 

Is'-cliys 

i'-se-as 

la-i-do'-rufl 

I-sig'-o-nu8 

I'-sis 

Is'-iiia-rus 

Is-uie'-ne 

Is-men'-i-aa 

Is-inen'-i-ua 

Is-me'-nus 

I-soc'-ra-tes 

I-80-dse'-te8 

I-so-de'-tes 

Is'-sa 

Is-so'-ri-a 

Is'-ter 

Isth'  mi-US 

Is-t<)in'-a-cbus 

I-tal'-i-cus 

It'-a-lus 

Ith'-a-cu8 

Ith-o'-ma-ta« 

I-tlio'-me 

I-to'-ni-a 

I-to'-nus 

I-ta'-ri-ua 

It'-ys 

I-U'-lU8 

Ix-i'-on 

tx-i-on'-lHlei 
Ix'-i-QS 


Ja-cO'-buB 
J&'-tia 

Ja-no-pQ'-lu8 
Jan-u-a'-ri-ua 

Ji'-son 

Jav-o-le'-DUS 

J6-aii'-ne8 

Jor-nan'-dea 

Jo-se'-phvis 

Jo-vi-a'-nuB 

Jo-vin-i-a'-Dua 

JS'-vi-us 

Ja'-ba 

Ju-bel'-Ii-us 

Ju-dn-i'il'-i-ua 

Ju'-das 

Jfl'-dex 

Ju'-ga 

Ju-gur'-tha 

Ju'-li-a 

Ju-li-a'-Dos 

Ju'-li-us 

Jun'-cus 

Ju'-ui-a 

Ju'-ni-us 

JQ'-no 

Ju-no-pu'-luB 

Ju'-pi-ter 

Jus-ti'-iia 

Jus-tin-i-a'-nui 

Jus*ti'-nu8 

Jus'-tus 

Ju-tur'-na 

Ju-ve-na'-lis 

Ju-ven'-cus 

Ju-veu'-tas 

Ju-ven-ti'-nu8 

Ju-ven'-ti-us 


Lab'-da 

Lab-dac'-i-dse 

Lab'-da-cus 

Lab'-e-o 

La-ber'-i-us 

Lab-i-e'-nus 

La-bo'-tas 

La-bran' -deu  8 

Lab-y-ne'-tus 

Lac-e-dae'-mon 

Lac-e-dBE-mon'-i-ua 

La-ce'-das 

Lac'-er 

La-cer'-i-os 

Lach'-a-res 

Lacb'-es 

Lach'-e-sis 

La-cin'-i-a 

La-cin'-i-U8 

lAC'-i-U8 

Lac'-o 

Lac'-ra-t68 

Lac'-ri-tu8 

L&c'-tans 

Lac-tan'-ti-ua 

Lac-tfi'-ca 

Lac-tu-ci'-nu8 

Lac-tur'-ci-a 

Lac'-y-des 

La'-das 

La-dog'-e-nes 

La' -don 

La-du'-nis 

La-'-ca 

Ltt'-dus 

Lee' -laps 

Lae'-li-a 

Lw-lia'-nuii 

La-'-li-ue 

Lee'-nas 

Lee'>ni-a8 


L8es-pod'-l<u 

Lae.U 

Lit-tJr-l-afl 

Ltp-to'-ri-ui 

Lai'tua 

La^-vl'-noi 

Lee'-vi-us 

Ltt'-VUB 

La-rr£'-nt-as 

Lag'-i-us 

Ij&'-gon 

Lag-.o-iM 

I^'-gU8 

L&'-i-as 

La-ip'-puB 

La'-i8 

La'-i-us 

Lal'-a-ge 

Lani'-a-choB 

Lani'-e-doD 

Lani'-i-a 

La-tnib'-cuB 

Lani'-i-ua 

Lain-pad'-i-o 

Lam-pad'-i-UB 

Lani-pef -i^ 

Lam'-pi-do 

Lam'-poD 

Lai[i-p(S'.nl-U8 

iAm'-im-as 

Lam-prid'-t<QB 

Lani'-proo-les 

Lam' -plus 

Lamp'-ter 

Larn'-pu8 

Lam'-us 

La-niyu'-thi«ufl 

La-nas'-sa 

La-ua'-tu8 

Lan'-ga-ru8 

La-oc'-o-on 

La-oc-o-o'-aa 

La-od'-a-niaB 

La-o-da-mei'-A 

La-od'-i-ce 

La-od'-i-cuB 

La-od'-o-cU8 

La-og'-o-ras 

La-om'-e-don 

La'-on 

La-on'-i-cus 

La-on'-o-me 

La-o-phon'-to 

La-oth'-o-e 

La-])er'-88B 

La-per'-si-ufl 

Laph'-a-68 

La))li-rffi'-UB 

Laph'-ri-a 

La-phys'-ti-os 

Lap'-is 

Lap'-i-tbes 

Lar 

Lar'-a 

La-ren'-ti-fi 

Lar'-es 

Lar'-gi-uB 

Lar'-gus 

Lar'-i-chas 

La-ris'-co-lOB 

La-ris'-sa 

La-ris'-sse-ufl 

La-ro'-ni-ua 

Lar'-ti-ua 

La-nin'-da 

La-ryni'-na 

Las'-ca-rl8 

Las-the-nel'-A 

Las'-the<u6i 

L&'-sua 

LaUer-&'-nQB 

La-ter*en'*Bia 

Lath'-ii-A 

La^i-ji'•UB 

Ut-i-ft'-rto 
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La-tl'-Dua 

La-to'-na 

LS'-tro 

Lau-ren'-ti-a 

Lau-reu'-ti-U8 

Lau'-sui 

La-veK-na 

La-vi'-ni-a 

La-vi'-ni-o* 

Le'-a-dea 

Le-fe'-n» 

Le-ag'-rus 

Le-aii'-der 

Le-an'-iiri-ufl 

Le-a-nei'-ra 

Le-ar'-chas 

Le-ca'-ni-u3 

Le-che'-a-tes 

Lech'-es 

Le'-da 

Lei-o'-dea 

Le'-i-t»i3 

Lel'-ex 

Lem'-u-rea 

Le-nae'-us 

Leu-tic' -n-Ia 

Len-tid'-i-ua 

Leii'-to 

Len'-tu-Ius 

Le'-o 

Le-o-bo'-tes 

Le-o-ce'-dea 

Le-o'-cha-res 

Le-o'-cra-tcB 

Le-o'-cri-tus 

Le-o'-cy-des 

Le-6'-da-cu9 

Le-o'-da-mas 

Le-o'-go-ras 

Le'-on 

Le-o'-ni-das 

Le-o'-ui-des 

Le-on-na'-tus 

X/e-on-no'-ri-na 

Le-ou'-teus 

X^-on-ti'-a-des 

Le-on'-ti-on 

Le-on-tis'-cui 

Le-on'-ti-U3 

Le-o'-ny-raua 

Le-o'-pha-nea 

Le-oph'-ron 

Le'-os 

Le-os'-the-nes 

Le-os-trat'-i-des 

Le-o-troph'-i-des 

LfC-o-tych'-i-dea 

Lep'-i-da 

Lep'-i-dua 

Lep'-re-a 

Lep'-ta 

Lep'-ti-nea 

Les'-bo-cles 

Les-bo'-nax 

Les-both'-«-itiia 

Les'-ches 

Le'-the 

Le'-to 

Let'-reus 

Leu-cad'-i-ufl 

Leu-ca'-us 

Leu'-ce 

Leu-cip'-pe 

Leu-cip'-pi-dea 

Leu-cip'-pus 

Leu' -con 

Leu-con'-o-e 

Leu-coph'-ry-iw 

Leu-coth'-e-a 

Leu-coth'-o-e 

Irf-va'-n» 

Lex-iph  -a-nes 

Li-ban'-i-u3 

Lib-en -ti' -DA 

Id'-ber 


Li-ber-a'-lis 

Li-ber-a'-tua 

Li-ber-a'-tor 

Li-bur'-i-us 

Li-ber'-ta3 

Li-beth'-ri-dea 

Li-bi-ti'-na 

Lib'-i-us 

Lib'-o 

Lib'-y-a 

Lib'-ys 

Lib-ys-tr-nus 

Lich'-as 

Li-uin'-i-a 

Li-cin-i-a'-nufl 

Li-cin'-i-us 

Lic'-i-nus 

Li-cym'-ni-a 

Li-cyni'-ni-ua 

Li-ga'-ri-us 

Li-gei'-a 

Lig'-ur 

Lig'-y-ron 

Li-lae'-a 

Li'-ma 

Li-me'-ni-a 

Li-iiien-ti'-nas 

Li-me-ta'-nus 

Lin'-di-a 

Lin'-us 

Lip'-a-po 

Lip-o-do'-ros 

Lit'-je 

Li-to'-ri-us 

Lit-y-er'-ses 

Ll'-vi-a 

Li-vil'-la 

Li-vin-e'-i-ua 

Li'-vi-us 

Lo-chei'-a 

Loc'-rus 

Lo-cus'-ta 

Loe'-mi-u8 

Log' -ba- sis 

Lo]'-li-a 

Lol-li-a'-nus 

Lnl'-li-us 

Lon-ga'-tia 

Lon-gi'-nus 

Lou'-gua 

Lo'-Us 

Lox'-i-as 

Lox'-o 

Lu'-a 

Lu-ca'-nufl 

Luc-ce'-i-os 

Lu-rer'-i-Ud 

Lu-ci-a'-nus 

Lu-ci-e'-nug 

Lu'-ei-fer 

Lu-cU'-i-os 

Lu-cil'-la 

Lu-cil'-li-ua 

Lu-cil'-lus 

Lu-ci'-na 

Lu'-ci-us 

Lu-cre'-ti-a 

Lu-cre'-ti-u3 

Lu-cri'-na 

Luc-ta'-ti-as 

Luc-ter'-i-us 

Luc'-tus 

Lu-cul'-Iua 

Lu-cus'-ta 

Lu'-di-u3 

Lu-per'-ca 

Lu-per'-cua 

Lnp'-oa 

Lur'-co 

Lu'-ri-us 

Lus-ci-e'-nas 

Lus'-cin-us 

Lus'-ci-iia 

Lu3'-cna 

La'-Bi'iifi 


Lu-ta'-ti-us 

Lu-toi-'-i-ua 

Lux-or'-i-ua 

Ly-a;'-iis 

Lycae'-us 

I,y-cain'-bes 

Ly-La'-on 

Ly-cas'-tU8 

Lyu'-e-as 

Ly-ce'-gen-ea 

Ly-cei'-a 

Ly-cei'-us 

Lyc'-i-das 

Lyc'-i-nus 

Lyc'-is 

Ly-tis'-cus 

Ly'-i-ua 

Lyc-o-a'-tis 

Ly-coc'-to-nus 

Ly-col'-e-on 

Lyc-o-me'-dcs 

Lye' -on 

Ly- CO'- pens 

Lyc-o-plion'-tes 

Lyc'-o-phron 

Ly  c-o-ph  ron'-i-des 

Ly-co'-retiB 

Ly-co'-ris 

Ly-cor'-taa 

Lye'-tus 

Ly-cur'-gua 

Lye'-ua 

Ly-'de 

Ly-di'-a-dea 

Lj^-dus 

Lyg'-da-mis 

Lyg'-da-inu3 

Lyg-u-des'-ma 

Lyl'-liis 

Lyn'-ceua 

Lyn'-cus 

Lyi-'-cus 

Ly-san'-der 

Ly-san'-dra 

Ly-sa'-ni-as 

Lys-a-nor'-i-das 

Lys'-i-a-dea 

Lys-i-a-uas'-aa 

Lys'-i-as 

Lys'-i-cles 

Ly-sic'-ra-tes 

Ly-sid'-i-ce 

Ly-sid'-i-cus 

Ly-sim'-a-che 

Ly-si-inach'-i-des 

Ly-sira'-a-chua 

Ly-sip'-pe 

Ly-sip'-pus 

Lya'-is 

Ly-sis-traf-i-dea 

Ly-sis'-tra-tus 

Lys-i-z6'-na 

Ly-ao 

Ly'-son 

Ly-sua 

Ly-te'-ri-na 


Mac'-ar 

Mac'-a-reoa 

Ma-car" -i-a 

JIa-car'-i-US 

Ma-ca'-tua 

Mac-ca-bffi'-l 

Mai,'-ci-iis 

Mac-e-don 

Mae-e-don'-i-cus 

Mac-e-do'-ni-us 

Mac'-er 

Mac-er-i'-nus 

Ma-chae'-ren3 

Ma-chan'-i-daa 

Ma-cha'-on 

Mach'-a-rea 

Mach'-a'toa 


Much' -on 
Ma-cis'-ti-U8 

Ma-cis'-tufl 

Wac-ri-a'-nua 

Ma-cri'-nu3 

Mac'-iia 

Mac'*ro 

Ma-cro'-bi-U8 

Mac'-u-la 

Mad'-a-rua 

Mad'-a-tes 

Mad'-y-as 

Mie-an'-dri-ua 

Mae-an'-dru8 

Mae-ee'-nas 

M£e-i.-i-a'-nus 

Ma;-cir-i-U8 

Mab'-ci-us 

Mee'-li-us 

Ma--ni*'-te8 

Slif'-iia-des 

Mw-nal'-i-ua 

Mai'-n;i-lua 

Mae'-ui-ua 

Mae'-noD 

Ma;'-oii 

Mffi-on'-i-dea 

Mie-on'-i-us 

Mfe'-ra 

Mae'-sa 

Ma'-son 

Mai'-vi-us 

Mag-a-da'-tes 

Ma-gar' -si-a 

Mag' -as 

Mag-en-te-nus 

Mag'-i-us 

Mag-iien  -n-ua 

Mag'-nes 

Mag'-nua 

Ma' -go 

Ma'-gus 

Ma-har'-bal 

Ma'*i-a 

Ma'-i-or 

Ma-jor-i-a'-nua 

Mal'-a-cou 

Mal'-u-cus 

Mal'-a-las 

Mal'-aa 

Mal'-chua 

Mal-e-a'-tea 

Mal'-e-las 

Mal'-e-us 

Mal'-i-a-dea 

Mal-le-u'-lus 

Mal-li-us 

Ma-lu-gi-nen'-aifl 

Ma'-lus 

Ma-mje'-a 

Matii-er-ci'-nuB 

Ma-iiier'-cna 

Ma'-mers 

Main-er-ti'-nua 

Ma-mer'-tus 

Ma-tnil-i-a'-nua 

Ma-mil'-i-aa 

Mam'-inas 

Main'-inu-la 

Mam-mii'-ri-us 

Ma-mur'-ra 

Ma'-na 

Ma-nffch'-moB 

Ma-ua.V-ses 

Man-as'-ta-bai 

Man'-ci-a 

Man-ci'-nua 

Man'-da-ne 

Mau-do'-ni-as 

Man-du-bra'-ti-us 

Man'-e-ro8 

Ma'-nea 

Man'-e-tho 

Man-ga'-nea 

M&'*iii-a 


Ma-iii-a'-ces 

Ma'-ni-ae 

Ma-nil'-i-ua 

Ma-ni&'-a-nis 

Mii'-ni-us 

Man'-Ii-ua 

Man'-nus 

Man'-ti-aa 

Maii'-tin-euB 

Maii-tith'-e-ua 

Maii'-ti-ua 

Mau'-to 

Man'-u-el 

Mar'-a-thon 

Mar'-a-thus 

Mar- eel '-la 

Mar-cel-li'-n-us 

Mar-cel'-lus 

Mar'-ci-a 

Mar-ci-a'-na 

Mar-ci-a'-nus 

Mar-cil'-i-us 

Mar'-ei-on 

Mai-'-ci-ua 

Mar-co-man' -nxia 

Mar'-cus 

Mar-do'-ni-aa 

Mar-don'-tea 

Mar-gi'-tes 

Ma-ri'-a 

Ma-ri-ain'-ne 

Ma-ri-an-dy'-uuB 

Ma-ri-a'-nua 

Ma-ri'-ca 

Ma-rid-i-a'-nua 

Ma-rin-i-a'-na 

Ma-ri'-uus 

Mai-'-i-on 

Mar'-i-us 

Mar-ma-ri'-Dua 

Mar'-niax 

Mar'-o 

Mar-o-bod'-u-ua 

Mar'-on 

Mar-pes'-sa 

Mars 

Mar' -sua 

Mar'-sy-aa 

Mai-'-tha 

Mar'-ti-a 

Mar-ti-a'-lia 

Mar-ti-a'-nua 

Mar-ti'-na 

Mar-tin-i-a'-nua 

Mar-ti'-uua 

Mas'-ga-ba 

Mas-i-nis'-sa 

Ma-sis'-ti-U8 

Mas'-sa 

Mas'-sa-thes 

Ma&'Si'-va 

Mas-su'-ri-aa 

Mas-tan'-a-bal 

Mas'-tor 

Ma-ter-ni-a'-naa 

Ma-ter'-noa 

Math'-o 

Ma-tid'-i-a 

Mat-i-e'-nua 

Ma-tin'-i-oa 

Mat'-i-UB 

Ma'-tre-aa 

Ma-trin'-i-ua 

Ma'-tris 

Ma,  -tron 

Mat-thie'-ua 

Ma-tu'-rua 

Ma-tu'-ta 

Mau-rir-i-a'-nua 

Mau-ric'-i-na 

Mau'-ri-cua 

Mau'-ro-pua 

Mau-so'-lus 

Ma'-vors 

Ma-vor'-tl-afl 


Max-eu'-ti-us 

Max-ini-i-a'-uus 

Max-i-mfl'-la 

Max-i-nii'-nu» 

Max'-i-muB 

Ma-za'-cea 

Ma-zae'-U3 

Maz'-a-res 

Me'-cha-neua 

Me-copli'-a-nea 

Mc-cis'-teus 

Me'-con 

Me-de'-a 

Me'-de-on 

Me-des-i-cas'-to 

Med-i-tri'-na 

MG'-di-ua 

Med'-u-cuB 

Med'-on 

Me' -don 

Me-dos'-a-dea 

Me-dul-ir-nas 

Me'-Uus 

Me-du'-sa 

Meg-a-ba'-tea 

Me^-a-ba'-zus 

Meg-a-ber'-nea 

Meg-a-boc'-chua 

Meg-a-by'-zua 

Meg-a-clei'-dea 

Meg'-a-clea 

Me-gae'-ra 

Me-gal'-e-as 

Meg-a-los'-tra-ta 

Meg-a-nie'-de 

Meg-a-nei'-ra 

Meg-a-pen'-thea 

Meg'-a-ra 

Meg'-a-reu8 

Meg'-a-rus 

Me-gas'-the-nftB 

Me -gel' -1  us 

Meg'-es 

Me-gil'  lua 

Me-gis'-ti-as 

Me-gis'-to 

Me-gis'-to-nua 

Me-lier-da'-tea 

Me'-di-as 

Mei-Ian'-i-on 

Mei-lich'-i-ua 

Mel'-a 

Me-lse'-neus 

Me-lK'  uis 

Me-lain'-po-dea 

Me-Iaiu'-pua 

Me-lan-ie'-gis 

Me-lan'-co-mas 

Mel'-a-neU9 

Mel-an-ip'-pi-dea 

Mel-an-ip'-pua 

Mel-an-o'-pns 

Me-lan'-thi-ua 

Me-lan'-tho 

Me-lan'-thns 

Mel' -as 

Mel'-e-a-ger 

Mel'-es 

Mel-e-sag'-o-raa 

Mel-e-sip'-pua 

Mel'-e-t€ 

Me-lef-i-UB 

Me-Ie'-tua 

Mel'-i-a 

Mel'-i-a-des 

Mel-i-bce'-a 

Mel-i-btfi'-UB 

Mel-i-cer'-tea 

Mel-i-nse'-a 

Mel'-i-ne 

Me  lin'-no 

Mel-i-san'-der 

Me-Iis'-sa 

Me-lis'-seoB 

He-lia'-sna 
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Mel'-i-'-eus 
Mcl'-i-to 
Mel-i-tO'-des 
MiMMa 
Mcl'-li-us 
Mel-lo-bau'-des 
Mel-lu'-iia 
Me-lnb'-i-u3 
Sle-loli'-o-si8 
Jde-l"b'-o-te 
Me-KV-des 
Mel-[)aiii'-e-no 
Mel-pom'-e-nufl 
Me' -I  us 
Mein'-mi-a 
M<'iii'-mi-UB 
Mem  -non 
Mem'. phis 
Me-nteL-li'-mua 
Me-nal'-ci-das 
Men-H-Iip'-pufl 
Me-nan'-der 
Me'-uas 
Men'-dea 
Me'-ne 

Men-e-elef-das 
Men'-e-cles 
Me-iiec'-ra-te3 
Meii-e-die'-us 
Me-ned'-a-tus 
Men-6-ile'-niU3 
Meu-e-la'-us 
Me-ixpm'-a-chufl 
Men'-e-pliron 
Me'-nes 
Men'-es 

Men-es-ffich'-moB 
Me-nes'-tlies 
Me-nes'-theus 
Me-nes'-tlii-U8 
Me-nes'-ti-a-tua 
Me-nex'-e-uus 
Men'-i-das 
Me-nip'-pe 
Me-nip'-pus 
Me-nocli'-a-rea 
Men-o-do'-rus 
Me-nod'-o-tiia 
Me-nce'-cexi3 
Me-noe'-tas 
Me-ncE'-tes 
Me-nce'-ti-ua 
Me-nojj'-en-68 
Men'-ou 
^         Men-o-phan'-tna 
Men'-sor 
Men' -tea 
Men'-to 
Men' -tor 
Me-nyl'-lus 
Me-plii'-tis 
Mer-fa'-tor 
Mer-cu'-ii-uB 
Me-reu'-da 
Mer'-gus 
Mer'-i-cus 
Me'-ri-o-nea 
Mer'-nier-ua 
Merin'-na-dse 
Mer-n-bau'-deS 
Mer'-o-pe 
Mer'-ops 
Mer'-u-la 
Mer-u-li'-noa 
Me-iyl'-lus 
Mes'-a-teus 
Mes-ein'-i-iia 
Mes-o-me'-dea 
Mes-sa-li'-na 
Mes-sa-li'-nuB 
Mes-sal'-U 
Mes'-sa-neos 
Mes'-sa-pU8 
Ues*s6'-no 


Mes'-si-ua 
Mes'-tor 

Mes'-tra 

Me'-ta 

Met'-a-bus 

Met-a-clei'-des 

Me-tag'-e-nes 

Me-ta-nei'-i-a 

Met-a-phi-as'-tes 

Met'-a-pus 

Me-tel'-la 

Me-tel'-lus 

Me-tbar'-rae 

Me'-thi-on 

Me-tbod'-i-UB 

Meth'-on 

Me-tbym'-na 

Meth->nvn8B'-Ufl 

Me-ti-a-du'-sa 

Me-til'-i-os 

Me'-ti-o-che 

Me'-ti-o-chxi8 

Me'-ti-on 

Me'-tis 

Me'-ti-UB 

Me-to-chi'-ta 

Met' -on 

Met-o-pe 

Met'-o-pus 

Me-trob'-i-u8 

Me'-tro-cles 

Me-tro-do'-rus 

Me-troph'-a-nes 

Met'-ti-us 

Me-zen'-ti-us 

Mic'-ci-a-dea 

Mic'-ci-on 

Mi  cha*-el 

Mi'-ci-on 

Mi-cip'-sa 

Mic'-oii 

Mic'-ti-o 

Mi'-cy-thtia 

Mid' -as 

Mid-e-a'-tis 

Mi-dei'-a 

Mi'-di-as 

Mi-go-ni'-tis, 

Mi-le-tu3 

Mi'-b-cbus 

Mil'-o 

Mi-lo'-ni-a 

Mil'-tas 

Mil-ti'-a-des 

Mi-inal'-loQ 

Mim'-as 

Mim-ner'-raus 

Min'-dar-U3 

Min'-di-ua 

Mi-ner'-va 

Mi-ner-vi'-na 

Mi-nid'-i-US 

Min'-i-o 

Miu'-i-ua 

Mi'-nos 

Mi-no-tau'-nu 

Min-ta'-Qor 

Min'-tha 

Mi-nii'-ci-a 

Mi-nn-ci-a'-nua 

Mi-nvi-ci-ua 

Min'-y-se 

Min'-y-as 

Mi'-sa 

Mi-3as'-e-nea 

Mi-se'-nus 

Mi-sitb'-eua 

Mi-tbse'-cua 

Mitb'-ras 

Mi-tbre'-nea 

Mitb-ii-da'-tes 

Mith-ri-da'-tis 

Mi-tbri'-nes 

Mitb-io-ltar-za'-noa 

Mit-ro-ba'-tes 


Mix-o-par'-tbe-nos 
Mua-sal'-cas 
Mna-se-as 
Muus'-i-cles 
Mna-sil-o-cbus 
Mna-si'-nu8 
Mna-sip'-pus 
Mna-sitb'-eua 
Mnas-i-tr-mU8 
Mna'-son 
Mnc-niar'-chus 
Mne'-me 
Mne'-mon 
Mne-nios'-y-ne 
Mue-srt;cb'-mus 
Mne-sar'-chus 
Mne'-si-cles 
Mne-sil'-o-cbus 
Mue-siin'-a-cbe 
Miie'-sini'-a-chus 
Mne-sipb'-i-lus 
Mne-sip-tol'-e-raus 
Mne-sis'-tra-tus 
Mne-sith'-eus 
Mne-si-ti'-mu8 
Mnes'-ter 
Mnes'-tbeus 
Mo-ag'-e-tea 
Mo'-chus 
Mo-cil'-la 
Mo^-e-ra'-tus 
Mod-es-ti'-nus 
Mo-des'-tus 
Mod'-i-us 
Mue-rag'-e-nes 
Mte'-ris 
Moe'-ro 
Moe'-ro-clea 
Moi'-ra 
Mui-rag'-e-tes 
Mol'-a; 
Mol'-i-on 
Mol'-i-o-nes 
Mol-lic'-u-lua 
Mol'-on 
Mo-lor'-chua 
Mo-los'-8US 
Mol-pad'-i-a 
Mol-pag'-o-ras 
Mol'-pis 
M6'-lu3 
Mo'-mus 
Mo-iiee'-aea 
Mo-ne'-ta 
Mon'-i-ina 
Mon'-i-inus 
Mon'-i-ns 
Mou-o-ba'-zus 
Mo-noe'-cus 
Mon-ta'-nu3 
Mo-nu'-ni-u8 
Mon'-y-cbua 
Mn])'-sua 
Mor'-cuB 
Mor'-i-u3 
Mor'-mo 
Mor-mol'-y-ce 
Mor'-pbeus 
Mor'-pbo 
Moi-'-si-rauB 
Moi-'-y-chua 
Mor'-zes 
Mns-c'iam'-par 
Mos'-cbi-nn 
Mos-ibo-pa'-lUB 
Mns'-chua 
Mos'-tis 
Mo-tbo'-ne 
Mu'-ci-a 
Mu-ci-a'-nas 
Mu-f^iI-la'-nUfl 
MuV-ci-ber 
Mu'-Ii-U3 
Mmn'-ini-a 
I    liuiu'-mi-ua 


Mu-ua'-li-us 

Mu-nycli'-i-a 

Mui'-ci-a 

Miir'-ciis 

Mu-ie'-na 

Mur-t;V-nU8 

Mm-ihe'-di-OB 

Mu'-sa 

Mu'-s;.; 

Mii-so^'-ua 

Mus'-ca 

Mu-si-ca'-naa 

Mu-so-nt-a'-nup 

Mu-8o'-ni-us 

Mus-tel'-la 

Mu.s'-U-u3 

Mn-ti-a -nos 

Mii'-til-us 

Mu'-ti-nes 

Mu'-ti-us 

Mu'-to 

Mu-tQ'-nus 

My-ag'-rus 

My-L-a-le'-si-dea 

My-i-'a-les'-si-a 

My-ce'-ne 

My-cer-i'-nua 

Myg'-don 

My-i'-a 

My-i-ag'-ros 

Myl'-lus 

My-nis'-cua 

Myu'-ni-o 

My-rep'-su3 

My-ri'-na 

My-ri'-nua 

Mf-ris 

Myr-nie'-oi-dea 

Myr'-niex 

Myr'-rai-dOD 

Mf-ro 

My'-ron 

My-ro-ni-S'-Tiua 

My-ro'-ni-des 

Myr'-rha 

Myr'-si-lus 

Myr'-su3 

Myr'-ti-lus 

Myi-'-tis 

Myr'-to 

Myr-to-es'-aa 

Myr'-ton 

Mys-cel'-lUS 

My'-si-a 

My" -son 

My-ti-le'-ne 


Na-bar-za'-nes 

Niib-ilal'-sa 

Na'-bis 

Nab-o-nas'-sar 

Nac'-ca 

Nfe'-ni-a 

Nte'-vi-a 

Nifi'-vi-us 

Nii-nm'-sa 

Nan'-ni-i 

Nan'-no 

Nar-Cie'-ua 

Nar-cis'-suB 

Nai-'-sea 

Nas'-a-mon 

Nas'-ci-o 

Na-sen'-ni-UB 

Na-si'-ca 

Na-sid-i-e'-nuB 

Na-sid'-i-UB 

Na'-so 

Na-ta'-Ua 

Nat'-ta 

Nau-bol'-i-des 

Kan'-bo-lu8 

Niiu-clei'-dea 

Nau'-cra*t«8 


Kau-cJ^-dca 

Nau-mafh'-t'QB 

Nau-pli-U8 

Nan  sic'-a-a 

Nau-sic'-ra-tC8 

Nau-sini'-»r-don 

Nau-sin'-o-U8 

Nau-sipb'-a-uea 

Nau-silh'-o-us 

Nau'-tea 

Na'-vi-u8 

Nax'-U8 

Ne-ie'-ra 

Ne-Jil'-cea 

Kean'-tliea 

Ne-ar'-cliU8 

Ne-broph'.o-nuB 

Neb'-rus 

Nec'-o 

Ne<:-tan'-a-bi8 

Nec-tai-'-i-ua 

Ned'-a 

Nt'-du'-sia 

Ne'-is 

Ne-Iei'-dea 

Ne'-leus 

Neni'-e-a 

Ne-mei'-UB 

Ne-niei*'-tea 

Ne-nie8-i-a'-iiaB 

Kern' -e -sis 

Ne-ines'-i-UB 

Ne-oc'-les 

Ne-o-la'-us 

Ne'-on 

Ne'-n-phroa 

Ne-opb'-y-tua 

Ke-op-t(d'-e-ma8 

Nepb'-e-le 

Nep'-os 

Ne-po-ti-a'-nus 

Nep-tn-ni'-ne 

Nep-tn'-uus 

Ne-rat'-i-ua 

Ne'-re-is 

Ne-rei'-ua 

Ne'-reus 

Ne'-ri-tua 

Ner'-i-ua 

Ner'-o 

Ner-u-li'-nu8 

Ner'-va 

Ne-sai'-a 

Ne-si-o'-tes 

Ne'-so 

Nes'-sua 

Nes  -tor 

Nes-tor'-i-deA 

Nes-toi-'-i-ua 

Ni-cse'-a 

Ni-cse-ar'-chus 

Ni-cie'-as 

Ni-cfe'-ne-tus 

Ni-cag'-o-ras 

Ni-can'-der 

Ni-ca'-nor 

Ni-car'-cbu3 

Ni-car'-e-te 

Ni-ca'-tor 

Ni'-ce 

Ni-ce'-pho-rns 

Ni-ce'-ra-tua 

Ni'-ce-roB 

Ni-ce'-taa 

Ni'-ci-as 

Ni-cip'-pe 

Ni-cip'-pua 

Ni'-co 

Ni-co-bu'-la 

Ni-fo-l^ii'-luB 

Ni-coch'-a-res 

Ni'-coc-les 

Ni-coc'-ra-tea 

Ni-c()c'-re-oD 

Ki-co-da'-mofl 


Ni-co-de'-muB 

Ni-co-do'-rus 

Ni-co-ia'-us 

Ni-col'-o-cbus 

Ni-co-niach'-i-doi 

Ni-ciiin'-a-chua 

Ni-c<'.ni6'-des 

Ni'-i;ori 

Ni-i^oph'-a*neB 

Ni  -co-pbon 

Ni-cos'-ibe-nes 

Ni-ctts'-tia*te 

Ni-c«)s'-tia-tuB 

Nig'-er 

Ni-yid'-i-UR 

Ni-griii-i-&'-nxiB 

Ni-gri'-iiua 

Ni'-leus 

Ni-bjx'-c-nu» 

Ni'-lus 

Niu'-ni-ua 

Ni'-nua 

Nin'-y-aa 

Ni-M-be 

Ni-pba'-t«8 

Ni'-reiia 

Ni'-siis 

Ni-to'-cria 

Nn-bil'-i-or 

Noi'-tn-a 

Nii-du'-tus 

Nn-Mien-ta'-nilS 

Noin'-i-a 

Noin'-i-UB 

N(iin'-03 

N6'-na-cris 

No-ni-a'-uuB 

No'-ni-u8 

Non'-no-8Ua 

Noii'-niia 

Nu'-rax 

Nor-ba-uuB 

Nor'-ti-a 

Nos' -sis 

No:>'-tia 

Nos'-ti-muB 

No-tliip-pua 

No-va-ti-a'-nOf 

No-va'-tuo 

No-vel'-U-afl 

No-vel'-lua 

No-veu'-si-la* 

Nov'-i-ua 

NOK 

Nn'-ci-ua 

N  u'-nia 

Nu-nie'-ni-u8 

Nu-iner'-i-a 

Nu-nier-i-a'*nUl 

Nu-iner'-i-UB 

Nu-ines'-ti-UB 

Nu-mi'-ci-UB 

Nu'-nii-da 

Nu-niid'-i-ctis 

Nu-niid'-i-us 

Nu-niis-i-a'-nos 

Nu-nus'-i-us 

Niiui'-i-tor 

Nu-nii-to'-ri-UB 

Num'-nil-ua 

Nu-iiiO'-ni-ua 

Nyc-te'-is 

Nyc'-ttus 

Nyc-liiu'-e-ne 

Nyin-pbid-i-a'-nui 

Nyin-pbid'-i-ua 

Nyni'-pbis 

Nyni'-plii-us 

Nym-tibn-do'-rufl 

Nyni-pbo*r-o-tua 

Nyp  -ai-ua 

Ny-'-sa 

Ny-sM-'-U3 

Ny-M  -a-de* 

Ni-'-suB 
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O-ar'-aeg 

0-lym'-pi-u9 

Or'-i'lieus 

Pal-lau'-ti-aa 

Pa-ro'-reua 

Pei'-tlion 

<»-ax'-es 

O-lyin'-pus 

Or-phid'-i-u3 

Pal'-laa 

Par-rha'-si-U9 

Pe-lag-.i-ua 

Ob'- Ik- ch  us 

O-lyn'-thi-us 

Or'-phi-tU3 

Pal-le'-ne 

Par-tha-nias'-ir-is 

Pel'-a-gon 

Ob'-o-das 

O-lyn'-thus 

Or-sab'-a-ris 

Pal-le'-nia 

Par- 1  ha- in  as' -pa-tea 

Pel-a-gon'-i-Oi 

Ob-ri-mus 

0-nia'di-U8 

Or-sil'-o-chua 

Pal'-lor 

Par-then'-i-a 

Pe-lar'-ge 

Ob'-se-quem 

O'-nii-as 

Or'.U-lus 

Pal'-ma 

Par-tlien-i-a'-n«s 

Pe-las'-ga 

Ob-sid'-i-U8 

Om'-bri-mus 

Or-thag'-o-raa 

Pam'-uje-nea 

Par-the-nis 

Pe-las'-gua 

Ob'-si-us 

Om'-bri-ua 

Or'-thi-a 

Pam'-phil-a 

Par-then'-i-UB 

Pe-lfi'-dca 

Ob-ul-tro'-Di-us 

Om'-pha-le 

Or-ti-ag'-oa 

Pani-phil'-i-das 

Par-then-o-pse'-ttB 

Pel-e-thro'-m-TU 

O-ca-Iei'-a 

Oin-phal'-i-on 

Or-tyg'-i-a 

Pain'-phi-lus 

Par-then'-o-pe 

Pe'-leu3 

Oc'-ci-a 

O-npe'-thus 

Orx'-i-nea 

Pain'-phos 

Par'-tlien-oa 

Pel'-i-a-dea 

O-ce-an'-i-dea 

O-nas-i-me'-des 

O-si'-ris 

Pani'-phy-lu8 

Pa-rys'-a-tis 

Pel'-i-as 

0-ce'-a-nu3 

0-nas'-i-niU3 

O'-si-us 

Pam-prep'-i-ua 

Pas-cha-si'-nus 

Pe-lig'-nua 

O-cel'-la 

On'-a-sus 

Os'-ro-ea 

Pan 

Pa'-se-aa 

Pel'-Ien 

O-cel-la'-ta 

O-na'-tas 

Os'-sa 

Pan-a-ce'-a 

Pa'-si-as 

Pel-lo'-ni-a 

O-fiel-li'-na 

On'-ca 

Os-sip'-a-ga 

Pan-a-cli£e'-a 

Pa-si-comp'-sa 

Pel-.i-pei'-a 

O-cel'-lus 

On-oie'-us 

Os-to'-ri-U8 

Pa-ntp'-nus 

Pa-si<--ra-tea 

Pe-lMp'.Udfl» 

0ch'-i-mu3 

On-ches'-tus 

O-ta-cil'-i-a 

Pa-nae'-ti-us 

Pas'-i-das 

Pel'-ops 

Och'-U3 

On'-cus 

O-ta-cil'-i-us 

Pa-nae'-tu-lus 

Pas-i-me'-lus 

Pel'-or 

Oc'-nu8 

0-ne'-sa3 

O-ta'-nes 

Pa-ns'-us 

Pa-sin'-i-ca3 

Pe-na'-tea 

Oc'-re-a 

On-e-sic'-ri-tus 

Oth'-o 

Pan' -a -res 

Pa'-si-on 

Pe-ne'-i-na 

O-cri'-si-a 

O-ne'-si-lus 

O-tho-ni-a'-nua 

Pa-nar'-e-tu8 

Pa-si  pli'-a-e 

Pe-nel'-e-o8 

Oc-ta'-vi-a 

O-nes'-i-mus 

Otli-ry'-a-des 

Pan'-cra-tes 

Pa-si|)li'-i-lu3 

Pe-nel'-o-pe 

Oc-ta-vi-a'-nu8 

O-nes'-tes 

0th-ry'-aeU3 

Pau'-cia-tis 

Pa-sip'-pi-das 

Pen-e-tra'-lia 

Oo.-ta'-vi-us 

O-ne'-tor 

O-tre'-ra 

Pan-crat'-i-us 

Pa-sit'-e-lea 

Pen'-uus 

Oc-to-re'-nu3 

O-nom'-a-cles 

Ot'-reus 

Pan'- da 

Pa-sith'-e-a 

Pen-tad'-i-ua 

O-cyd'-ro-mus 

On-o-mac'-ri-tu9 

O'-tus 

Pan-dai-'-e-oa 

Pas-si-e'-uus 

Pen-tlies-i-lef-a 

0-cyi''-e-te 

On-o-mar'-chus 

O'-tya 

Pan'-dti-iua 

Pas -tor 

Pen'-theus 

O-cyr'-ho-e 

On-o-iuas'-tus 

O'-vi-a 

Pan -de' -in  OS 

Pa-t«'-ci 

Pen'-tlii-lua 

Od-e-na'-thus 

On-o-san'-der 

O-vid'-i-ua 

Pan-di'-on 

Pa-ta-'-cua 

Pen'-u-la 

O-di'-tes 

O-phel'-i-on 

0-vi-tii-u3 

Pan-di-on'-i-dae 

Pat'-a-reua 

Pep-a-gom'-6-na» 

Od'-i-u3 

O-phel'-i-us 

O'-vi-us 

Pan-do'-ra 

Pa-tel'-la 

Peiih-ie'-do 

O-do-a'-cer 

U-phel'-las 

Ox' -a -th  res 

Pan -d  6' -r  us 

Pa-ter'-cii-lus 

Pe-pro'-me-ne 

O-dys'-seus 

0-pher-t€S 

Ox-y-ai-'-tea 

Pan'-dio-so8 

Pa-ter'-nua 

Pe'-ra 

CE-ag'-rus 

Opii'-i-on 

Ox-yd'-a-tea 

Pan'-dus 

Pa-tis'-cus 

Pe-rae'-thna 

(E'-ax 

0-pir-i-U3 

Ox'-y-lua 

Pan-hel-Ie'-ni-U8 

Pat-i-zei'-thea 

Per-ceii'-ni-ua 

(E'-ba-lus 

O-pi'-mi-a 

Ox-yn'-tas 

Pan'-i-des 

Pa-tri'-ci-us 

Per-dic'-caa 

CE'-ba-ies 

0-pi'-mi-U8 

Ox-yth'-e-mia 

Pan-o-do'-rus 

Pa-trob'-i-ua 

Per'-dix 

(E-bo'-tas 

Op'-i-ter 

Pan-om-phae'-ua 

Pa-troc'-lea 

Per-e-gri'-nui 

CE-cn-men'-i-Ql 

Op-i-ter'-ni-us 

Pan'-o-pe 

Pa-troc'-lua 

Pe-ren'-nia 

(E'-di-pus 

Op'-la-cu3 

Pa-ca'-ri-u3 

Pau'-o-peua 

Pa-tropli'-i-luB 

Pei-'-e-u3 

(E-nan'-tha 

Op'-pi-a 

Pa-ca-ti-a'-nua 

Pa-no'-pi-on 

Pa-tro'-us 

Per'-ga-mo» 

(E'-ueu3 

Op-pi-an'-i-cus 

Pa-ca'-tu-la 

Pa-nop'-tes 

Pa-tul'-ci-ns 

Per'-ga-mua 

(E'-ni-as 

Op-pi-a'-nua 

Pa-ca'-tua 

Pan'-sa 

Pat'-zo 

Pei-i-an'-der 

<E'-no-e 

Op-pid'-i-U3 

Pac-ei-a'-nus 

Pan'-ta-clea 

Pau'-la 

Per-i-bie'-a 

(E-tiom-ar'-cnus 

Op'-pi-us 

Pac'-ci-us 

Pan-tffi'-nua 

Fau-li-a'-DOa 

Per-i-clei'-taa 

(E-noiti'-a-U3 

Op'-si-u3 

Pa-cen'-3i3 

Pan-tal'-e-on 

Pau-li'-na 

Per'-i-cles 

CE-no'-ne 

Op-ta'-tufl 

Pach'-es 

Pan-tau'-chus 

Pau-li'-nu3 

Per-i-clym'-e-noi 

CE-nop'-i-dea 

O-i-a'-ta 

Pa-cho'-mi-ua 

Pan-tel'-e-ua 

Pau'-hi-lua 

Pe-ric'-Iy-tua 

(E-iiop'-i-on 

Or-bi-a'-na 

Pa-chyra'-e-rea 

Pan-tliei'-a 

Pau'-lus 

Per-ic-ti'-o-ne 

(E-not'-ro-p» 

0r-bic'-i-U3 

Pac-i-a'-nu3 

Pan-thoe'-doa 

Pau-san'-i-aa 

Per-i-e'-rea 

(E-n6'-tru3 

Gr-bir-i-U3 

Pa-cid'-M 

Pan'-tho-U3 

Pau'-si-aa 

Pe-rig-e-nes 

(E-o-ba'-zu3 

Or'-bi-us 

Pa-cil'-i-U3 

Pan'-ti-as 

Pau-si'-ras 

Per-i-la'-ua 

lE'-o-clus 

Or-bo'-na 

Pa-co-ni-a'-nua 

Pan-tu-le'-i-ua 

Pau-sis'-tra-tufl 

Pe-iil'-lus 

CE-ol'-y-cus 

Or'-chi-U3 

Pa-co'-ni-ua 

Pan-ur'-gaa 

Pau'-son 

Per-i-nie'-de 

(E-o'-nu3 

Or-cliiv'-i-ufl 

Pac'-o-rua 

Pa-ny'-a-sis 

Pax 

Per-i-me'-dei 

Oil-sal' -ces 

Or-cliom'-e-nus 

Pac'-ti-us 

Pa-pse'-ua 

Pax-se'-a 

Per-i-me'-le 

(E-tol'-i-nua 

Or-civ'-i-ua 

Pac'-ty-aa 

Paph'-i-a 

Pax'-a-muB 

Per'-i-pha3 

GE-tos'-y-raa 

Or-dov'-i-ces 

Pa-cul'-la 

Paph'-ua 

Pa-z;il'-la3 

Per-i-phe'-t«i 

(E'-ty-lus 

0-re'-a-de3 

Pa-cu'.vi-l 

Pa'-pi-a 

Pe-da'-ni-ua 

Pe'-ro 

O-fel'-la 

O-re'-as 

Pa-eu'-vi-oa 

Pa'-pi-as 

Pe-dar'-i-taa 

Pe-rol'-la 

O-fel'-lus 

O-rei'-thy-ia 

Pae-an 

Pa-pin-i-a'-aua 

Pe-da'-ri-ua 

Per-pen'-na 

O-fi'-U-us 

O-res'-tes 

Pse-a'-ni-ua 

Pa-pin'-i-u8 

Ped-i-a'-nus 

Per-per'-na 

O-go'-a 

O-res'-theua 

Pae'-on 

Pa-pi' -ri-ua 

Ped'-i-as 

Per-pet'-u-ui 

O-gul'-ni-ui 

O-res-til'-la 

Pffi-o'-ni-a 

Pa' -pi -us 

Ped-i-as'-i-mu9 

Per-SBE'-ua 

O-gy'-ges 

Or-get'-o-rix 

Pffi-6'-ni-u8 

Pap'-pua 

Ped'-i-u3 

Per'-se 

0-gy'-gu3 

Or-i-ba'-si-u» 

Pse-ris'-a-dea 

Pa-pua 

Ped'-o 

Per-se'-i-dea 

O-i'-cles 

O-rig'-e-nea 

Pae-ti'-nua 

P;.p'-y-lua 

Pe-du-cffi-a'-nua 

Per-sfph'-o-ne 

0-i'-leu8 

O-ri'-on 

Pffi'-tua 

Pa'-ra 

Pe-du'-cae-UB 

Per'-ses 

Or-bi-a-des 

Or'-nie-nu3 

Pag-a-s8e'-u8 

Par'-a-lua 

Pe'-ga-su8 

Per'-seua 

O'-len 

Or'-neus 

Pa-gon'-daa 

Par'-cffl 

Pei-ra'-ua 

Per'-si-cua 

0-len-ni-ua 

Or-no-do-pan'-tes 

Pal-ae-ol'-o-gua 

Par'-dus 

Pei-ran'-thu8 

Per'-si-ua 

6'-len-u3 

Or-ny'-ti-on 

Pa-lse'-mon 

Pa-re' -go-roa 

Pei'-ra-3U8 

Per'-30 

Or-li-us 

Or'-ny-tua 

Pa-lffi'-pha-tua 

Pa-rei'-a 

Pei-re'-ne 

Per'-ti-nai 

Ol-o-pher'-nes 

O-ro'-dea 

Pa-lses-ti'-nua 

Par'-ia 

Pei-rith'-o-ua 

Pes-cen'-ni-M 

01'-o-ru3 

O-roe-ban'-ti-ua 

Pal'-a-maa 

Pa-ris'-a-des 

Per-ro-o8 

Pes-si-nun'-tta 

Ol'-tha-cmi 

O-rce'-ses 

Pal-a-me'-dea 

Par-men'-i-dea 

Pei-san'-der 

Pet'-e-oa 

O-lyb'-ri-us 

O-roe'-tes 

Pal-a-ti'-nua 

Par-men'-i-on 

Pei-se'-nor 

Pef-i-cua 

0-lym'-ni-u3 

Or'-o-lu3 

Pfll'-es 

Par-men-is'-cua 

Pei'-si-as 

Pe-til'-li-ui 

O-lyra'-pi-a-cui 

O-rom'-e-don 

Pal-fu'-ri-ua 

Pai-'-me-non 

Pei-Bid'-i-ce 

Pe-ti'-nei 

O-Iym'-pi-as 

O-ron'-tes 

Pal-i-ca'-nos 

Par-men'-aia 

Pei-sis-traf-l-dffl 

Pet-o-si'-rto 

0-lyni'-pi-cu8 

0-ron'-ti-U3 

Pal'-i-eiia 

Par'-mys 

Pei-sis'-tra-tua 

Pe-tne'-a 

O-lyin-pi-o-do'-rus 

O-ron-to-bfi'-tea 

Pal'-la-da3 

Par-nas'-sus 

Pei'-son 

Pe-tra'-ui 

O-lym'-pi-on 

Or-o-pher'-nes 

Pal-lad'-i-us 

Par-ne'-tUi-ns 

Pei-tliag'-o-rafl 

Pe-tre'-l-na 

O-lym-pi-os'-the-nea 

O-ro'-si-aa 

Pal.lau'ti-a 

Par  noD'-i-u« 

Pei'-tho 

Pet'-ri-chua 
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Pe-tr!-cor'-di-u3 

Pe'-tro 

Pe'-tron 

Pe-tro'-nas 

Pe-tro'-ni-a 

Pe-tro-ni-a'-nuR 

Pe-tr6'-ni-U9 

Pe-tro-sid'-i-us 

Pe'-trus 

Peu-ces'-tas 

Pea-cet'-i-us 

Phac'-m-aes 

Pli8e'-ax 

Phs'-di-ma 

Ph£e'-di-mue 

Phae'-doD 

Phae'-dra 

Pliit'-dri-aa 

Phs'-drus 

Ph»'-i-nu3 

Phfe'-mon 

Phffi-nar'-e-te 

PIi»'-ne-as 

Phse-nip'-pu3 

Phfen'-na 

Phaen'-nus 

?hcen'-op8 

?hae3'-tus 

Pha'-e-thon 

Pha-e-thon'-ti-e8 

Pha-e-thu'-3a 

Pha-gi'-ta 

Plia-Ise'-cus 

Phal'-a-crus 

Pha-lan'-thua 

Plial'-a-ris 

Phal'-ces 

Phal'-e-as 

Pha-le'-reoa 

Pha-le'-ri-on 

Pha-le'-ru3 

Pha-li'-nu8 

Plia'-me-as 

Phan'-es 

Phan'-i-as 

Phan'-o-ciea 

Pha-noc'-ri-tu» 

Phan-o-de'-mus 

Pha-uod'-i-cus 

Pha-nom'-a-chu8 

Pha-nos'-the-ues 

Phan'-o-teus 

Pha-noth'-e-a 

Phan-tas'-i-a 

Phan'-tOQ 

Pha'-on 

Pha-rac'-i-das 

Pha-ras'-man-ea 

Pha'-rax 

Plia'-ris 

Phar-ma-cei'-a 

Phar-mac'-i-dea 

Phar-na-ba'-2ua 

Phar'-na-ces 

Phar-na-pa'-tea 

Phar-nas'-pea 

Phar-nu'-chus 

Phar'-us 

Phar-y-g»'-a 

Pha'-sis 

Pha-yl'-lua 

Phe-ci-a'-nus 

Phe'-geu9 

Phei'-di-as 

Phei-dip'-pi-des 

Phei-dip'-pua 

Phei'-don 

Phe'-mi-UB 

Phe-mon'-o-e 

Phen'-e-UB 

Phe-rs'-a 

Phe-rau'-Iaa 

Pber'-e-clus 

Phe-rec'-ra-tes 

Kier-6-cy-(ie» 


Phe-ren'-i-cu8 

Phoi-'-es 

Phe-re'-ti-as 

Fher-e-ti'-nia 

Phe-re'-tus 

Pher'-on 

Phe-ru'-sa 

Phi'-a-lua 

Phi-gal'-i-a 

Phig'-a-lus 

Phil' -a 

Phil-a-del'-phU8 

Phi-lae'-ni 

Phi-la'-nis 

Phi-lae'-us 

Pliil'-a-ger 

Phil-ag'-ri-us 

Phil-ani'-mon 

Phi-lai'-e-tus 

Phil-ar-gyr'-i-us 

Phil'-e 

Phil'-e-as 

Phi-le'-nie-nus 

Phi-Ie'-nion 

Phi-le'-si-as 

Phi-le'-siu3 

Phil-e-tse'-rua 

Phi-le'-tas 

Phi-le'-tes 

Phi-leu'-me-Qoa 

Phil'-eus 

Phil'-i-a-daa 

Phil'-i-daa 

Phi-Iin'-na 

Phi-lf-nua 

Phi-lip'-pi-cus 

Phi-lip'-pi-des 

Phi-lip'-pus 

Phi-lis'-cu3 

Phi-Us'-ti-on 

Phi-Hs'-tia 

Phi-Iis'-tua 

Phil-la'-ti-us 

Phil'-lis 

Phil'-ly-ra 

Phil'-o 

Phi-loch'-a-res 

Phil-o-char'-i-das 

Phi -loch'- o-rua 

Phir-o-cle3 

Plii-loc'-ra-tes 

Phi-Ioc-te'-tea 

Phil-o-da-mei'-a 

Phil-o-da'-nma 

Phil-o-de'-inus 

Phi-lod'.i-ce 

Phi-lod'-o-tus 

Phl-lce'-tius 

Phi-Iog'-e-nes 

Phil-o-Ia'-ua 

Phi-lom'-a-chua 

Phil-o-ma'-ter 

Phil-o-nie'-la 

Phil-o-rae-lei'-des 

Phil-o-me'-lu3 

Phil-om-nes'-tua 

Phil-o-mu'-8U3 

Phil'-on 

Phi-lon'-i-cuB 

Phi-lon'-i-dea 

Phi-lon'-o-e 

Phi-lon'-o-me 

Phi-lon'-o-mus 

Phi-lop' -a-tor 

Phil'-o-phron 

Phil-o-poe'-men 

Phi-lop'-o-nu8 

Phil-o-3teph'-a-iiu 

Phil-o-stor'-gi-ua 

Phi-los'-tra-tu8 

Phi-lo'-ta 

Plii-lo'-tas 

Phi-loth'-eufl 

Phil-o-ti'-mufl 

Fhi-Loz''e-iuu 


Pliil-n-z6'-e 

Fhil'-ti-aa 

Phi-ia'-ine-nu9 

Phi-lua'-ci-ua 

Phi-lyl'-li-U8 

Phir-y-ra 

Plu'-iieua 

Pliiii'-ti-aa 

Phleg'-on 

Phleg'-y-aa 

riile'-on 

Phli'-as 

Ph()b'*us 

Ph6'-ca3 

Pho'-ci-on 

Pho'-cu3 

Pho-cyl'-i-des 

Phce-ba'-di-us 

Plice'-be 

Plice'-bi-das 

Phce'-bus 

Phoe-nic'-i-dea 

Phce'-nix 

Phol'-us 

Phoi-'-baa 

Phor-be'-nua 

Phot^-ci-des 

Phor'-cu3 

Phor-cyn'-i-des 

Phor'-nii-on 

Plior'-mis 

Pho-ro'-neu9 

Plio-ro'-nia 

Phos'-pho-rua 

Pho-ti'-nua 

Ph5'-ti-U3 

Phox'-i-das 

Phra-at'-a-cea 

Phra-a'-tea 

Phrad'-mon 

Phran'-za 

Phra*or'-tea 

Phra-sa-or'-tes 

Pliras'-i-ua 

Phrat-a-ga'-ne 

Phrat-a-pher'-nea 

Phrix'-U3 

Phron'-tia 

Phron'-toa 

Phryg'-i-a 

Phry-gil'-lua 

Phrf-lus 

Phry'-ne 

Phry'-nich-oa 

Phry-nis'-cua 

Phrya'-nia 

Phry'-non 

Pliry'-nus 

Phf.hi'-a 

Phthi'-ua 

Pliiir'-nes 

Phur-nu'-tua 

Phyl'-a-cua 

Phy-lar'-choa 

Phy'-laa 

Phf-l-ia 

Phy'-leus 

Phyl'-i-daa 

PhylMl-daa 

Phyl'-lia 

Phyl-Iod'-o-ce 

Phy-rnm'-a-chua 

Phys-a-der-a 

Phys'-si-as 

Phyt'-a-lua 

Phyt'-on 

Phyx'4-U» 

Pic' -tor 

Pi-cum'-nua 

Pi'-CU3 

Pi'-er-i-dea 

Pi'-er-ua 

Pi'-et-aa 

Pil'-i-a 

PU'*i-as 


I*i-lum'-DU3 

Pirn -pie'- ia 

Pi-na'-rl-a 

Pi-HiV-ri-U8 

Piii'-dar-us 

Pin'-na 

Piti'-nea 

Pin'-ni-U8 

Pin'-thi-a 

Pi'-nu3 

Pin'-y-tua 

Pi'-o-oia 

PI'-pa 

Pi'-si-aa 

Pi'-30 

Pi'-son 

Pis'-ti-U8 

Pis'-ton 

Pis-tox'-e-nua 

Pit-a-na'-ti8 

Pit'-a-ne 

Pith-o-la'-ufl 

Pith'-on 

Pit'-i-o 

Pit'-ta-cua 

Pit'-the-ua 

Pif-y-reua 

Pit'-ys 

Pi'-us 

Pix-o'-da-rus 

Pla-cid'-i-a 

Plac'-i-dus 

Plac'-i-tua 

Plae-to'-ri-ua 

Plag-u-le'-i-xis 

Plan-ci'-na 

Plan'-ci-ua 

Plaii'-cua 

Plau'-ta 

Pla-nu'-dea 

Pla-tte'-a 

Plat'-o 

Pia-to'-ni-UB 

Plaf-or 

Plau'-ti-a 

Plau-ti-a'-nu8 

Plau-til'-la 

Flau'-ti-U3 

Plaii'-tua 

Plei'-a-dea 

Ple'-i-on-e 

Pleis-tffi'-ne-tua 

Plels-tar'-chua 

Plei3'-the-nea 

Pleis-to'-a-nax 

Ple-min'-i-\i3 

Plem-nae'-UB 

Plen'-ni-uB 

Ple-sim'-a-chua 

Pleu-ra'-tua 

Pleu'-ron 

Plex-au'-re 

Plex-ip'-paa 

Plin'-i-ua 

Plis-to-ni'-cua 

Ploc'-a-maa 

Plo-ti'-na 

Plo-tl'-nua 

P16'-ti-u8 

Plu-tar'-chua 

Plu'-ti-on 

PlQ'-to 

PlQ'-ton 

PIQ'-tus 

Plu'-vi-u8 

Pny-tag'-o-raa 

Pod-a-lei'-ri-UB 

Po-daK-cea 

Po-dar'-ge 

Poe'-as 

Poe-man'-der 

Pre'-na 

Poe'-ni-us 

Po-go-na'-tu8 

Pol^mai^'CboB 


Po-U'in'-i-u8 

Po-lem'-o^lea 

Pol-e-moc'-ra-Ua 

Pol'-e-mon 

Pol'-i-aa 

Pol'-i-chua 

Pol'-i-eus 

Pol-i-or-ce'-tea 

Pol-is 

Pol' -i -tea 

Pt>l-i-u'-cho8 

Pol' -la 

Pol'-les 

Pol'-lex 

PoMi-a'-nuB 

Pol'-Ii-o 

Pol' -lis 

Pol-lu'-tU 

Pol'-lux 

Po'-lua 

Po|.y-je'-nu8 

Pol-y-an'-thea 

Pol-y-a-ra'-tu3 

Pol-y-ar'-chus 

Pol-y-bi'-a-dea 

Po-lyb'-i-ua 

Pol-y-bce'-a 

Pol-y-bo'-tea 

Pol' -y -bus 

Pol-y-ca'-on 

Pol-y-car'-pus 

Pol-y-cas'-te 

Po-lych'-a-rea 

Pol-y-chaK-raus 

Pol-y-clei'-tus 

Pol'-y-cles 

Pol-yc'-ra-tea 

Pol-yc'-tor 

Pol-yd'-a-mas 

Pol-y-dani'-na 

Pol-y-dec'-tea 

Pol-y-deg'-mon 

Pol-y-deii'-ces 

Pol-y-do'-ra 

Pol-y-do'-rua 

Pol-y-ei'-dea 

Pol-y-ei'-dua 

Pol-y-euc'-tuB 

Pol-yg-no'-tuB 

Po-lyg'-o-nus 

Pol-y-hym'-ni-a 

Pol-y-i'-du3 

Pol -y- me' -de 

Po-ly-me'-la 

Pol-ym-nes'-tua 

Pol-ym'-ui-a 

Pol-y-nei'-ces 

Pol-y-pe'-mon 

Pol-y-phan'-taa 

Pol-y-phe'-mus 

Pol'-y-phroQ 

Pol-y-po-e'-tes 

Pol-y-sper'-chon 

Pol-y-sleph'-a-nua 

Po-Iys'-tra-tua 

Pol-y-tech'-nua 

PoI-y-tr-mu3 

Po-lyx'-e-na 

Po-lyx-en'-i-daa 

Po-lyx'-e-nua 

Po-lyx'-o 

Pol-y-ze'-lua 

Po-mo'-na 

Pora-pse'-dl-aa 

Pom-pe'-i-a 

Poni-pe-i-a'-nua 

Pom-pe'-i-U8 

Pom-pil'-i-ua 

Pom-p6'-nl-a 

Poin-po'-nl-u9 

Pom-po-si-a'-nus 

Ponip-ti'-nu8 

Pom'-py-lua 

Pon'-ti-a 

PoD-ti-s'-nna 


Pon'-ti-cua 

Pou-tld'-i-B 

Poii-tid'-i-UB 

Pon-ti-flc'-i-M 

Poii-til'-i-ua 

Pon-tin'-i-ua 

Pon'-ti-ua 

Pon'-tU8 

Po-pil'-U-a 

Po-pil'-li-ua 

Pop-u-16-ul* 

Por'-ci-a 

Por-ci'-na 

Poi^-ri-ua 

Por-phyr'-t-O 

Por-phyr'-l-on 

Por-phyr'-l-us 

Por-pliy-ro-genM-tua 

Por'-ri-nm 

Por'-sen-a,  Por*8§'-iia 

Por-tlia'-on 

For-ti-ca'-nua 

Por-tu'-DUfl 

Po'-rus 

Pos'-ca 

Po-sei-dip'-pui 

Po-sei'-don 

Po-sei-do'-nl-M 

Po-si'-dea 

Pos-sid'-i-ua 

Pos'-3ia    -— 

Pos-tu'-mi-a 

Pos-tu'-mi-us 

Post-u-mu-le'-noi 

Post'-u-inus 

Post/ver'-ta 

Po3t-v6'-la 

Po-tam'-i-u« 

Pof-a-mo 

Pot'-a-mon 

Po-thae'-ua 

Po-thei'-nua 

Po-thi'-nua 

Poth'-oa 

Pot'-i-tua 

Po-to'-ne 

Prffi-cil'-i-us 

Prse-co-m'-nua 

Prse-nes-ti'-na 

Pise'-3en3 

Prse-tex-ta'-tua 

Prat'-i-nas 

Prax-ag'-o-raa 

Prax-as'-pea 

Piax'-i-a3 

Prax-id'-a-maa 

Prax-id'-i-ce 

Prax-il'-la 

Prax'-i-on 

Prax-iph'-a-nM 

Prax'-i-taa 

Prax-it'-e-les 

Prax-ilh'-e-ft 

Prax'-o 

Prec'-i-a 

Prec-i-a'-noi 

Prec'-i-us 

Prep-e-la'-Ui 

Pree'-bon 

Pre-aen-te'-i-a» 

Pri'-a-mus 

Pri-a-pa'-ti-ua 

Pri-ap'-us 

Pri-mi-gen'*l-« 

Pri'-mus 

Pri3'-ca 

Pris-ci-a'-nna 

Pris-cil'-la 

Pris-cil-U-a'-nua 

Pris-ci'-nua 

Pris'-cua 

Pri-ver'-naa 

Pro-ffi'-re-3i-ni 

Prob'-a 

Prob'-ui 
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Proc'-aa 

Pu'-si-o 

Re-ga-li-a'-nus 

Rus-ti-Cel'-lUB 

Prouli  -i-ru8 

Pya-iiiae'-us 

Re-gil'-la 

Rus'-ti-cua 

Pro-cil'-la 

P.\g-iiiar-i-on 

Re-gil-len'-ais 

Rus'-ti-U8 

Pro-cil'-li-UB 

Pyg'-iimn 

Re-gil'-lua 

Rii-til'-i-a 

Pro-cil'-lus 

Pyl'-a-des 

Re-gi-ims 

Ru-til'-i-u8 

Pro-clei'-a 

Py-lai'-iiien-es 

Reg'-u-lus 

Ru'-ti-lu» 

Proc'-les 

Pyl'-ati 

Rem'-mi-ua 

Proc'-lus 

Py-rach'-raou 

Reni'-iis 

Proc'-ue 

Py-rsecli'-mes 

Re-pen-ti'-nu8 

Sab'^ 

Pro-cop'-i-u* 

Py'-ia-mua 

Re-po-si-a'-nu8 

Sab'-a-ces 

Proc'-tis 

Py-ran'-der 

Res'-ti-o 

Sab'-a-con 

Pro-crus'-tes 

Py-rei'-cus 

Res-ti-tu'-tua 

8a-ba'-zi-u8 

Pro-cu-le'-i-us 

Py-rea 

Rliad-a-iiiau'-thu8 

Sab'-ba 

Proc'-u-lus 

Pyr-geu'-sia 

Rlmd-a-iiiis'-tus 

Sa-bel'-li-us 

Prod'-i-cus 

Pyi-'-gi-on 

Rliaiu-nu'-si-a 

Sa-bel'-Iua 

Pro-du-riis 

Pyr-gDt'-e-lea 

Rliaiii'-plii-as 

Sa-bic'-taa 

Prce  -Lus 

Pyr-i-laiTi'-pea 

Rhaiiip-sm'-i-tus 

Sa-bid'-i-ua 

Prom-a-chor'-ma 

Py-roiii'-a-cbua 

Rhaui'-sea 

Sa-bi'-na 

Ptoiu  -a-ilius 

Pyi-'-rlia 

Rlia'-ri-as 

Sa-bin'-i-a 

Pro-inatli'-i-des 

Pyr'-rlii-aa 

Rhas-cu'-po-rU 

Sa-bin-i-a'-nus 

Pro-nie'-theua 

Pyi^-rlion 

Rlias'-cus 

Sa-bi'-iiua 

Pro-nse'-a 

Pyr'-rhua 

Rhe'-a 

Sa-bii'-na 

Pio-nap'-i-dea 

Py-tlis'-ne-tua 

Rlie-gi'-nua 

8ab'-u-la 

Pio'-nax 

Py-thag'-o-ras 

Rhe'-gi*o 

Sa-bu'-ra 

Pron'-o-e 

Pyth-au'-ge-laa 

Rhem'-ni-ua 

Sab'-ua 

Pron'-o-mu8 

Py-tha-ra'-tus 

Rlie-o-mith'-res 

Sac'-a-dftB 

Proii'-o-us 

Pr-the-as 

Rlies-cQ'-po-ris 

Sac'*cua 

Pro'-nu-ba 

Py-then 

Rlie'-sus 

Sa-cei-'-doa 

Pro-iiei'-ti-ua 

Py-ther'-mon 

Rhe-te  -uor 

Sa-crS'.ti-vir 

Pro-piii'-quis 

Py.tlier'-mus 

Rhex-e'-nor 

Sa'-cro-vir 

Pros-ei'-i'l-ua 

Py-tliea 

Rhi-a'-niia 

Sad'-a-lea 

Pros'-per 

Py'-tlu'us 

Rhin'-tlion 

Sad'-o-cua 

Prns-ta'-ti-us 

Py'-thi-as 

Rhud'-e 

Sad-y-at'-tea 

Proiag'-o-ras 

Py-thi-on'.i-ce 

Rho-dei'-a 

Sa?'-Hi-U8 

Prot^a-goi'-i-des 

P^-tliia 

Rhod-o-gu'-ue 

Sa'-vi-us 

Pro-tai'-clius 

Py-'thi-ua 

Rhod'-on 

Sa-fiii'-i-ua 

Pro'-te-as 

Py-tlin-clei'-dea 

Rhod'-o-pe 

Sag-a-ri'-tis 

Pro-tes-i-la'-us 

Py'-thn-cles 

Rhud'-o-phoit 

Sa-git'-ta 

Pro'-teiis 

Py-thoc'-ri-tus 

Rliod'-o-pia 

Sa'-i-tis 

Proth-o-e'-nor 

Py-tlin-da'-mua 

Rhod'-os 

Sa-Ia'-ci-a 

Proth'-o-ua 

Py-thod'-i-ciia 

Rh(t'-cua 

Sal'-a-con 

Pro-to-ge-nvi'-a 

Py-tho-do'-ris 

Rhce-iiie-tal'-ces 

Sa-ht'-thus 

Pro-tng'-e-nea 

Py-tho-do'-rus 

Rhtc'-o 

Sal'-a-niis 

Prot'-ys 

Py'-thon 

RIiGe-te'-i-a 

Sa-las'-sua 

Prox'-e-niis 

Py-thon'-i-cos 

Rlne'-tua 

Sa-le'-i-us 

Prox'-i-iiiu3 

Rliop'-a-loa 

Sal-gan'-eoB 

Pru-den'-ti-ua 

Rie'-i-mer 

Sal'-i-a 

Pru'-si-aa 

Quad -ra -til' -la 

Ro-bi'-gus 

Sal-i-e'-uu9 

Pryt'-a-nia 

Qu^id-ia'-tua 

Ro'-uia 

Sal-i-na'-tor 

Paam'-a-tlie 

Quad'-ri-frona 

Ro-iiia'-nus 

Sal-lus'-ti-us 

Paaiii-a-tn-si'-ria 

Qiiad-ri-ga'-ri-us 

Ro-inii'-i-ua 

Sal-iiio'-ueus 

Pamn-men'-i-tua 

Quar-ti'-nus 

RO'-niu-lus 

Sa-I(Y-me 

Psaiii'-Tiiia 

Quer-qu6-tu-la'-nae 

Ro'-mua 

Sa-lo'-ni-a 

Psani-iiiit'-l-chua 

Qiii'-es 

Ros-cil'-Iuc 

Sa-lo-nr.na 

Psa'-on 

Qui-6'-tus 

Ros'-ci-ua 

Sa-lo-nl'-nuB 

Psel'-Iua 

Qtiin-ti-a'-nus 

Ro-si-a'-nufl 

Sa-lo'-ni-na 

Psi'-ax 

Qiiin-til-i-a'-niia 

Rox-a'-na 

Sal'-pi-on 

Pail'-aa 

Quiii-til'-i-us 

Ru-b«r-li-u» 

Sal'-ti-ua 

Paoph'-ia 

Qiiiii-til'-lus 

Rn-bre'-nus 

Sa-Iiis'-ti-us 

Psy'-che 

Qiiin'-ti-us 

RQ'-bri-a 

Sal'-vi-a 

Pay-cliris'-tus 

Qiiin'-tiia 

Rrr-)iri-u8 

Sal-vi-a'-nna 

Pter'-as 

Qni-ri-iia'-lig 

Ru-fil'-la 

Sal-vid-i-e'-nuB 

Pter'-e-las 

Qui-ri'-nus 

Ru-Iil'dua 

Sal'-vi-ua 

Ptol-e-maj'-ua 

Ru-tin-i-a'-nna 

Sa-Iyn'-thi-us 

Ptol'-i-chua 

Rii-fi'-iius 

Sam'-i-a 

Pto'-U3 

Ra-bi'-ri-ua 

RQ'-fi-o 

Sam'-i-us 

Pu-blic'-i-a 

Ra-bCi'-ni-as 

RiT-Ii-us 

Sam-mon'-i-cus 

Pu-blic'-i-ua 

Ra-bu-le'.i-u8 

Ru'-fo 

Sain'-o-las 

Pu-blic  -o-la 

Ri-cil'-i-a 

RQ'-fua 

San  -eh  u-ni'-a-thon 

Pii-blil'-i-a 

Ra-cil'-i-ua 

Ru'-ga 

San'-cus 

Pu-blil'-i-os 

Ra'-ci-u3 

Rul-li-a'-nus 

Sanc'*tua 

Pu'-bli-ua 

Ra'-ri-us 

Rul'-lus 

San'-da-cu« 

Pu'-deiis 

R;i-go'-ni-ua 

Ru-niil'-i-a 

San-do'-ces 

Pu-di-cil,'-i-a 

Rai'-la 

Rii-iiii'-na 

San-dru-cof-tus 

Piil-cliL-r-Iua 

Raiii'-mi-Ufl 

Rmi-ci'-na 

San'-ga 

Pul'-clier 

Rani'-nua 

Ru'-pa 

San-gar'-i-us 

Pul-chpr'-i-a 

Rani'-aes 

Ru-pil'-i-us 

San'-iii-o 

PQ'-Iex 

Ra'-ui-ua 

Ru'-l-i-ua 

8an-nyi-'-i-on 

Pul'.fi-tJ 

Ra-vil'-la 

Rus'-cf 

San-quin'-i-ua 

Pul'-lns 

Re-bi'-lus 

Riis'-ci  us 

San'-ira 

Pul-vil'-lua 

Re-car' -a-nufl 

Ru' -si -as 

Sa-o-con-da'-ri-ufl 

Pu-pi-e'-uua 

Re-cep'-tus 

Ru'-so 

Sa'  -on 

Pu-pil'-Iua 

Rec'-tua 

Ru'-sor 

Snp'-i-ena 

Pu'-pi-ua 

Re-dic'-u-lM 

Riis-ti-5'-ntti 

Sap'-pbo 

Pur-pU'-re-o 

Eed'-ux 

Bus-ti-cel'-li-Of 

Sar-au-t«''nas 

Sai'-a-pia 

Sai^-aa 

Sar-dun-a.pa'-lu8 

8ar'-do 

Sai-'-dus 

Sar'-na-cus 

Sar'-un 

Sa-ro'-nia 

Sar-pe'-don 

Sar-pe-ilun'-i-a 

Sar'-ra 

Sai''-U8 

Sa-sei'-na 

Sas-saii'-i-d» 

Sas'-si-a 

Sat'-a-cea 

Sat-as'-pes 

Sat-i-bai-za'-nes 

Sat-ii-e'-ijua 

Sut'-Pi-us 

Sat-ii-re'-i-us 

Su-tu'-i'i-us 

Sa-tui-'-iii-a 

Sa-tur-nig'-e-na 

Sa-tur-iii'-mi8 

Sa-tur'-iii-us 

Sa-tm'-nua 

Sa-tyr'-i-on 

Sa-tyr'-i-ua 

Saf-y-rus 

Sau-fe'-i-ua 

Sau'-iaa 

Suu'-ri-aa 

Sau-rom'-a-tea 

Sa-ver'-ii-o 

Sax'-a 

Sax'-u-la 

Sc*'-a 

Scse  -va 

Scw-vi'-nua 

Sca-'-vi-ua 

Scit'-vo-la 

Sctt^'-us 

fcjca-iiian'-der 

Sca-iiian'-dri-us 

Scan'-ti-a 

Scaii-til'-la 

Scan-ti'-ui-us 

Scaii'-ti-u3 

Si-ap'-U-ua 

Sciip'-u-Ia 

8cai-'.pu8 

Scau-ri'-nus 

Seau'-rus 

Seepli'-rus 

Scer-di-la'-i-das 

Sched'-i-us 

Sclite'-neus 

Sci'-pi-o 

Sci'-raa 

Sci'-ron 

Sci-ru'-ni-des 

Sci'-rus 

Scle'-ri-as 

Sci'p'-aa 

Scu'-pa-sis 

Sco-pe-li-S'-nus 

Scoi-pi-a'-iiua 

Scii-bo'-ni-a 

Scri-bn-iii-a'-nafl 

Scri-bo'-ni-us 

S'To-fa 

Scyl'-ai 

Scyl'-ea 

Scyl'-la 

Scyl'-lia 

Sc)  ni'-nus 

Sc>tli'-ea 

Scytli-i-a'-nu9 

Scy-tlu'-nua 

Se-bo'-sua 

Seb'-iiis 

Se-cun-di'-nU8 

8e-ciin'-daa 

Se-dig'-i-tuB 


Se-du'-li-iis 

8ti-;;ea'-ta 

Se-ges'-tea 

Se-gef-i-a 

Seg-i-nie'-rus 

Seg-i-mun'-dag 

Seg'-o-iiax 

8e-gri'-li-u8 

Se-ja'-uus 

Se-le'-ue 

Se-le'-nua 

Se-leiV-ci-dae 

Se-Ieu'-cua 

Se'-Ii-us 

Sel'-li-tis 

Sem'-e-le 

Se-iiii'-ra-mis 

Se'-uio 

Se'-iijon 

Seiii-pro'-ni-a 

Se' -II  Ills 

Seu'-e-ca 

Se-nec'-i-o 

Sep'-pi-us 

Sep-tic'-i-us 

Sep-til'-i-us 

Sep-tiiu'-i-a 

Sei'-tini-i-a'-uia 

Sep-tim'-i-us 

Sep-tini-ii-ie'-i-n* 

Sep'-ti-niU9 

Se-pur-li-U8 

Se-ques'-ter 

Se-rain'-bus 

Se-ra'-pi-o 

Se-ia'-pio 

Se-ra-pi-on, 

Se-ra'-]ii3 

Se-ie'-na    . 

Se-re-iii-a'-niiB 

Se-ie'-nus 

Ser'-gi-a 

Ser'-gi-us 

Sei-'-iiio 

Ser-ia'-nus 

Sei-'-tor 

Ser-to'-ri-U8 

Ser-va-'-iis 

Ser-vi-a'-DUS 

Ser-vjl'-i-a 

Ser-vil-i-a'-nna 

Ser-vil'-i-us 

Sei'-vi-us 

Se-sOs'-tris 

Ses'-ti-U8 

Seth'-on 

Seu'-lhes 

Se-ve'-i-a 

Se-ve-..  a'-nnff 

Se-ve-ri'-ua 

Se-ve'-rus 

Sex'-ti-a 

Sex-til'-i-a 

Sex-til'-i-ufl 

8ex'-ti-a8 

Sex'-tna 

Si-bu'-ri-UB 

Si-byl'-la 

Si-b>u'-ti-a8 

Si-byr'-ti-ufl 

8i-ca'-nufl 

Sic'-ca 

8iu'-ci-iis 

Si-cIue'-uB 

Si-cin'-i-M 

Si-ciii'-nuB 

Sic'-vi-luB 

Sic' -y -on 

Si'-da 

Si-de'-ro 

Si-do'-ni-oa 

Sig-o-ve'-sua 

8i-li'-na 

Bi-hV-ni-on 

Si-la -nus 
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Bi'ieu-ti-&'-n-as 

8i-le'-nus 

Si-lic'-i-Ufl 

Sil'-i-o 

Sil'-l-us 

Sil'-laz 

Sil'-o 

Sil'-us 

Sil-va'-nus 

Sil'-vi-up 

8iiii-a-ris'-tuB 

Him'-e-on 

Sim'-i-lis 

Siin'-iui-aft 

Siiii'-o-is 

Si-tno'-iii-dea 

Sim'-plex 

Sim-plic'-i-ui 

Si'-mu-lu» 

Si' -in  us 

Si'-iiis 

Siii'-na-ces 

Sin'-o-e 

Sin'-on 

Si-no'-pe 

Sip'-y-lus 

Si-pyr'-rhi-cM 

Si-re'-nes 

Si-iic'-i-U3 

Si-ro'-na 

Si-sam'-nea 

Si-sen'-na 

Sis'-i-nes 

8is'-y-phu3 

Si-tal'-ces 

8i'-thon 

Si'-to 

Sit'-ti-us 

Six'-tus 

Sruer'-dis 

Smer-dora'-e-nw 

Siiu'-lis 

Siiiia'-theaa 

8myr'-na 

So-a;'-niu9 

So'-cles 

So'-cra-tea 

Sce'-mis 

So-fo'-ni-ns 

Sog-cC-a'-nufl 

So-U'-nuB 

Sol'-oa 

8o'-ruiB 

Soiu*-nu8 

Sr/.pat-er 

So-ph«'-ne-ta8 

So-phag-a-se'-Dua 

So'-pha-nes 

8opli'-i-a 

6oph-i-a'-nus 

So'-phi-lua 

Soph'-o-cles 

So-phon'-i-as 

Soph-o-nis'-ba 

8oph'-ron 

Soph-ro-nis'-CQB 

So-phron'-i-U8 

8<iph'-u3 

Sup'-o-lis 

Sop'-y-lis 

So-ra'-nu8 

8o-r5'-ri-a 

So-saii-der 

Sos'-i-a 

Sos-i-a'-DQ8 

Sos'-i-as 

8o-sib'-i-us 

86'-si-cles 

Bo-sic'-ra-tea 

So-sig'-e-nos 

So-si'.nu8 

So-sip'-a-ter 

So-siph'-a-nea 

8o-8ip'<o-lla 


So-sip'-pua 

So'-sis 

8o-sis'-tra-tUB 

So-siih'-eus 

Sos'-i-us 

Sos'-pit-a 

Sos'-tlie-nea 

Sos'-tra-tU3 

S0'-8US 

So'-ta-des 

8o-tei'-ra 

8o'-ter 

8o-te'-ri-chus 

So-te'-ri-cus 

So-te'-ri-das 

86'-ti-on 

8o-zom'-e-nus 

8par-ga-pi'-ses 

Spar'-sus 

Spar'-ta 

Si)ai-'-ta-cits 

Spar-ti-a'-nu3 

8par'-tou 

Spei'-o 

Spen'-di-U9 

8pen'-don 

Spe-ra"-tu3 

Sper-chei'-ua 

Spei-'-thi-as 

8peu-sip'-pua 

SphtC'-i-us 

Sphod'-ri-as 

Spin'-tha-rua 

Spiu'-ther 

Spith-ri-da'-tes 

Spi-tyn'-chas 

Spud'-i-U3 

Spon'-gi-a 

Spou-si-a'-noB 

Spoi-'-us 

Spu-rin'-na 

8pu-ri'-nua 

Spui-'-i-us 

Squil'-la 

Squil'-lus 

Sta-be'-ri-UB 

Stad'-i-eus 

Stal'-li-us 

Staph'-y-lu3 

Sta-san'-der 

Sta-sa'-nor 

Stas'-e-Ji3 

Sta-sic'-ra-tes 

St-a-si'-nus 

Stas'-i-oe-coa 

Sta-sip'-pua 

Sta-tei'-ra 

Sta-ti-a'-nua 

Sta-til'-i-a 

Sta-til'-i-ua 

Sta-ti'-nus 

Sta'-ti-us 

Stat'-or 

Sta-to'-ri-u8 

Stau-ra'-ci-ua 

Stel'-la 

Stel'-li-o 

Sten'-i-u3 

Sten'-tor 

Sten-y-cIe'-ruB 

Steph'-a-nus 

Stei-cu'-li-ua 

8ter'-o-pe 

Ster'-o-pes 

Ster-tin'-i-U8 

Ste-sag'-o-ras 

Ste-san'-der 

Ste-sich'-o-rua 

Ste-si-cler-dea 

8te'-8i-cle8 

Ste-aim'-bro-tua 

Sthei'-no 

8the-ne-boe'-a 

8ten-e-la'-i-du 

8theu'>e'laa 


Sthen'-e-le 

Sthcn'-e-luB 

Stlien'-ia 

8llieu'-i-U8 

8ticli'-i-U3 

Stil'-be 

8ttl'-i-clio 

Slil'-o 

Stil'-po 

Stiiii'-u-U 

Sli'-pax 

Stu-baj'-ua 

Stol'-o 

Stom'-i-us 

Stiab'-ax 

Sti-ab'-o 

Stra-te-go-pQ'-lus 

Strat'-i-ua 

atraf-o-oles 

Strat'-o-laa 

8tr:it'-on 

Stiat-o-nf-ce 

Strat-o-ni'-cu8 

8trat'-tia 

Strom-bich'-i-des 

Stroll -gyl'-i-on 

Strnph'-i-U3 

Struc'-tus 

Stru'-thas 

Stym-pha'-li-des 

Styni-pha'-lus 

SiV-bu-lo 

Sii-e'-di-us 

Su-e'-ti-us 

Su-e-to'-ni-ua 

Sii-fe'-uas 

Sii'-i-das 

Sul'-ca 

Sul'-la 

Sul-pic'-i-a 

8ul*pic-i-a'-nas 

Sul-pic'-i-u3 

Sura-iua'-nu3 

Su'-per-a 

Su-per'-bu3 

Su-per-i-a'-uua 

Su'-ra 

Sur-din'-i-UB 

Su-re'-naa 

Su-sa'-ri-on 

sy-a-gcr 

Sy-clia;'-H8 

Sy-en'-ne-sia 

Syl-va'-nua 

Syl'-vi-ua 

Sy'-)iie 

Syin'-nia-chua 

Sym-pos'-i-ua 

Syn-cel'-lus 

Sy-ne'-si-ua 

8yn'-no-on 

Syn'-ti-pas 

Syii'-tro-phus 

8yph'-ax 

Syr'-i-ii-cus 

Syr-i-a'-Dua 

Syi-'-inx 

Syr'-mua 

Syi^-ua 

Tab'-a-loa 

Tac-fa-ii'-naa 

Tac'-i-ta 

Tac'-i-tiis 

Ta-con'-i-des 

Tae'-na-ru3 

Ta-las' -si-OS 

Tar-n-u3 

Ta-lti  -des 

Tal'-iia 

Tal-thyb'-l-M 

Ta-niia'-i-OB 

Tani'-08 

Tam'-phl-loa 


Tan'-a-gra 

Tan'-a-quil 

Taii'-ta-luB 

Ta-i.Q'-si-i 

T;i-im'-si-UB 

Tajiii'-i-iiB 

Tiip'-po 

Tap'-pu-lua 

Tai'-a-cu8 

Ta-ran'-tU8 

Tar'-aa 

Ta-ra'-ti-a 

Ta-iax-ip'-pus 

Tar-L-lie'-ai-uB 

Tar-che'-ti-ua 

Tai^-cou 

Tar-  c  0  n  -d  i  iii'  -o  -tus 

Tar'-pa 

Tar-pe-i-a 

Tar-quiu'.i-u8 

Tiir-quit'-i-us 

Tar-rmi-te'-nufl 

Tar'-ta-ru3 

Ta-ru'-ti-ii8 

Tas-ge'-ti-ufl 

Tat-i-a'-nus 

Taf-i-ua 

Tau'-re-a 

Tau'-re-U3 

Tau'-ri-ea 

Tau-ri'-noa 

Tau-ri-on 

Tau-ns'-cus 

Tau-ro-cepli'-a-lua 

Tau-iop'-o-lis 

Tau'-rua 

Tax'-i-les 

Ta-yg'-e-te 

Teb'-ru3 

Tec-mes'-aa 

T^c-t£e'-ii3 

T'-g-e-a'-tes 

Teg'-u-la 

Te-gyi'-i-us 

Tei-re'-si-aa 

Tel'-a-mon 

Tel'-ch  n 

Tel-L'lii'-nea 

Te-leb'-o-as 

Te-le-elei'-dea 

Te'-le-cles 

Te'-le-clUB 

Te-leg'-o-nus 

Te-lein'-a-chU3 

Te-lein'-nas-tua 

Te'-le-mus 

Te-le-ni'-cufl 

Tel'-e-on 

Te-leph'-a-nea 

Tel-e-pbas'-aa 

Te'-le-phus 

Tel'-ea 

Tel-e-sai'-chi-dea 

Tel-e-sar'-chua 

Te-les'-i-aa 

Te-les'-i-clea 

Tel-e-sil'-la 

Tel-e-si'-nua 

Tel-e-sip'-pa 

Tel'-e-sis 

Tel' -e -son 

Te-loa'-pho-rUB 

Te-les'-tas 

Te-Ieu'-ti-aa 

Te'-li-nea 

Tel'-lia 

Tel'-lus 

Tel-mis'-si-ua 

Tel-phu'-sa 

Te-lya 

Te-nien'-i-d« 

Teui-en-i'-tes 

Tem'-e-nus 

Temp-sa'-nos 

Ten'-er-iia 


TO' -lies 

Ten' -Ilea 

Te-iaiu'-hiiB 

Te-ren'-ti-a 

Te-ren-ti-a'-nu8 

Ter-cn-til'-la 

Ter-eu-til'-lus 

Te-r».n'-ti-uB 

Tu'-lf3 

Te'-reuB 

Tu-ril'-lus 

Ter'-ini-nufl 

Ti;r-pan'-der 

Taip'-nus 

Torp-sicli'-o-re 

Terp'-si-oloa 

Terp'-si-on 

TtT-ra-sid'-i-ua 

Ter'-ti-a 

Ter'-Ii-U8 

Ttjr-tul-li-a'-nua 

Ter-tnl-li'-ima 

Ter-tul'-luB 

Tes'-U 

Te-tliy3 

Tot'-ii-cui 

Tet'-ti-UB 

Teu'-cer 

Teu'-ta 

Teu-ta'-nii-afl 

Teu'-ta-mus 

Tfu'-ta-ru8 

Teu'-tliras 

Teu-ti'-;i-plua 

Teu'-ti-cua 

Tha'-is 

Thal'-a-mus 

Tlia-l;is'-s«i 

Tha-lits'-ai-ua 

Tha-lei'-a 

Tlial-e-l«'-U8 

Thal'-es 

Tha-le'-taa 

Tha-le'-ti3 

Tha-li'-a 

Thal'-lo 

Thal'-los 

Thal'-na 

Thal'-pi-ua 

Tli.im'-y-ri3 

Tliani'-y-ru9 

Tlian'-a-tos 

Tliau'-Dia-cus 

Thau'-ma3 

Tlie-?R-te'-tU3 

Tbc-ag'-e-uea 

The-a'-ges 

Tlie-a'-no 

Tbe-ai-'-i-das 

Tlie-ar'-i-des 

The' -be 

Tbei'-a 

The  i' -as 

Thoi'-o-daa 

Tln'i'-so-a 

Tlu-lx-i'-on 

Them'-ia 

Theni'-i-son 

The-niis'-ta 

Them-ia-tag'-o-ras 

The-mis'-ti-ua 

Tlie-niis'-to 

ITie-niis-to-cIer-a 

Tlie-mis'-to-cles 

Thein-is-tog'-e-nea 

The-niia'-tus 

The-o-chres'-tuB 

The'-o-oles 

The-nr'-li-ns 

Tlie-n-clyni'-e-nuB 

The-o-cos'-mna 

The-oc'-ra-tea 

Tlio-oc'-ri-nes 

Tlie-oc'-ri-tus 

Tlnj-o-cy'-dea 


The-o-dec'-les 
The-oU'-o-cU8 
rhe-n-d»'-ra 
Tlie-o-do-rfi'-tufl 

The-o-do-ri'-cufl 
TJic-o-do'-ri-daa 
The-(»-U0'-ru8 

The-o-du'-si-u» 

Tlie-od'-cta 

The-o-du'-ti-ua 

rhe-ud'-u-tua 

rhe-og'.e-ne« 

The-og-iiG-tUB 

The-ug'-uis 

Tlie-dg-nus'-tus 

The-dl'-y-tua 

The-om'-e-don 

The-o-mes'-tor 

The-om-nas'-tu* 

The-om-iiL-s'-txis 

Tlie'-on 

The-on'-das 

The-on'-o-e 

Tlic-oph'-a-ne 

The-opb'-a-nea 

The-o-phi-Iis'-coa 

Tlie-opli'-i-Ius 

Tiie-o-phras'-tOB 

Tlie-o-phy-lac'-tot 

Tlie-o-pom'-puB 

The-op'-ro-pus 

Tlie-o-seh'-i-a 

The-o-ti'-raus 

The-ox'-e-na 

The-ox-e'-nl-ua 

The-ox'-e-nua 

Tlie-ox'-o-tOB 

Ttie-ram'-e-nM 

Tlie-raiZ-ne 

The'-ras 

The'-ri-cleB 

The-rhn'-a-chna 

The-rod'-o-ma 

Ther'-mus 

The'-ro 

The'-ron 

Ther-san'-dcr 

Tlier-si'-tes 

The'-seu9 

The-sini'-e-net 

Tlies'-nii-a 

Thes-pef-a 

Thes'-pis 

Tlies'-pi-us 

Tlies-sa-lo-nr-oi 

Thes'-sa-lus 

Thes'-ti-us 

Thes'-tor 

Thef-i3 

TlieiV-das 

Tliini'-bron 

Tliis'-be 

Thu'-on 

Tlio-ra'-ni-ua 

Tlifi'-iax 

Tliras'-e-a 

Thrns'-i-oa 

Thras'-on 

Thra-snn'-i-dea 

Thras'-y-as 

Thras-y-bu'-lus 

Tlina-y-ds'-UB 

Thra-syl'-la 

Tlira-ayl'-lns 

Thr;i-sym'-H-chni 

Tliras-y-nie'-deB 

Thn-clcs 

Thii-cyd'-i-des 

Thii-dip'-pua 

Thu-gen'-i-<le« 

Tliu'-ro 

Til  >^ -as 

Tliy-es'-tea 

Tliyni-bne'-a» 

Tliym'-6-ld 
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Thym'-i-lus 

Thy-much'-a-res 

Tby-mue'-tes 

Thy-mon'-das 

Tby-o'-ne 

Tliy-o'-neus 

Thy-phei'-ti-de» 

Thyr'-sus 

Thy'-us 

Tib-er-i'-uu8 

Ti-be'-ri-us 

Ti-bte'-tes 

Ti-bul'-lus 

Ti-bai-'-ti-ua 

Tiu'-i-da 

Ti-cio'-i-us 

Ti-gel-li'-nu8 

Ti-gt'l'-li-us 

Ti-gra'-nes 

Til'-ii-us 

Til-pliu'-sa 

Ti-iuffi'-a 

Ti-mse'-ne-tus 

Ti-mse'-us 

Ti-iiiag'-e-nes 

Ti-ma-gen'-i-das 

Ti-ma-gen'-i-des 

Ti-mag'-o-ras 

Ti-ioau'-dra 

Ti-iuaii'-thes 

Ti-mai'-chi-des 

Ti-iuar'-chus 

Ti-mar'-e-t* 

Ti- in  a' -si -on 

Tim-a-sith'-e-os 

Ti-ma'-si-us 

Ti-me'-si-as 

Ti-moch'-a-re3 

Ti-moch'-a-ris 

Tim-o-clei'-a 

Tim'-o-cles 

Ti-inoc'-ra-tes 

Ti-mo<;'-re-OD 

Ti-moc'-ii-tus 

Tiin-o-la'-us 

Ti-mol'-e-on 

Ti-inom'-a-chUB 

Ti'-inon 

Ti-iu6'-nax 

Ti-nio*-ni-des 

Ti-moph'-a-nes 

Ti-mos'-the-nes 

Ti-mos'-ti-a-tus 

Ti-moth'-e-us 

Ti-niox'-e-nus 

Tin'-ca 

Ti'-phys 

Ti-re'-si-as 

Tir-i-i>a'-zu8 

Ti-ri-da'  tes 

Tl'-ro 

Ti'-ryns 

Ti-sag'-o-ras 

Ti-sam'-e-nus 

Ti-san'-der 

Ti'-si-as 

Ti-sic'-ia-tes 

Ti-si-e'-nus 

Ti-siph'-o-ne 

Ti-SHph'-o-nus 

Ti-sip'-pus 

Tis-sa-pher'-nea 

Ti'-ton 

Ti-ta-re'-si-us 

Ti-r.ho'-nus 

Ti-thor'-e-a 

Ti-tliraus'-tes 

Tit-i-a'-na 

Tit-i-a'-nu8 

Tif-i-as 

Ti-tid'-i-oii 


Ti-tin'-i-a 
Ti-tiQ-i-a'-nu8 
Ti-liu'-i-ua 
Tit'-i-iis 

Ti-tQ'-ri-u8 

Ti-tar'-ni-u8 

Tit'-us 

Ti'-tyr-us 

Tit'-y-us 

Tle-pol'-e-mus 

Tino'-lus 

Tol'-mi-dea 

To-lum'-ni-U8 

Tol'-y-ims 

Tom'-y-ris 

Ton-gil'-i-us 

To- ran '-i- us 

Tor-qua'-ta 

Tor-qua'-tus 

Tox'-eus 

Tox-ot'-i-UB 

Trab-e-a 

Tra-clia'-lus 

Tra-gis'-cus 

Tra  ja'-nus 

Tram-be'-lus 

Tran-quil-li'-na 

Tran-quil'-lus 

Trau'-lus 

Tre-bal'-i-us 

Tre-bel-li-a'-nus 

Tre-bel-li-e'-nuB 

Tre-bel'-li-us 

Treb'-i-us 

Tre-bo-ni-a'-nus 

Tre-bo'-ni-us 

Tre-mel'-li-uB 

Trem'-u-lus 

Tri-a'-ri-a 

Tri-a'-ri-us 

Tri-bo-iii-a'-nua 

Tri-bu'-uus 

Tric-ci-a'-nus 

Tri-cip-i-ti'-miB 

Tri-co-lO'-ims 

Tri-cos'-tus 

Tri-gem  i-nua 

Trig-o-nei'-a 

Tri'-o-pas 

Tfip-tol'-e-mus 

Tri-tte'-a 

Tri-tan'-nus 

Tri -tan -taech'-mes 

Tri'-ton 

Tri-to'-nis 

Troe'-2on 

Trog'-us 

Tio'-i-lus 

Troph'-i-lu8 

Ti-oph'-i-nius 

Tro-pho'-ni-u8 

Try-phfie'-na 

Tryph'-er-us 

Trypli-i-o-d6'-ru8 

Tr5-ph-p-ni'.nu8 

Tu'-ber-o 

Tu-ber'-tus 

Tub'  u-lus 

Tuc'-ca 

Tuc'-ci-a 

Tuc'-ci-us 

Tu-dic'-i-us 

Tu-di-ta'-nus 

Tu'-gi-o 

Tul'-li-a 

Tul-li'-iiU8 

Tul'-li-us 

Tul'-lus 

Tu-ra'-ni-n» 

Tur'-bo 


Tur-ci-us 

Tur'-dus 

Tur'-i-a 

Tu-rib'-i-U8 

Tur'-i-us 

Tur'-nus 

Tur-pil'-i-a 

Tur-pil-i-a'-nus 

Tur-pil'-i-us 

Tur'-pi-o 

Tur-ra'-ni-us 

Tur-ri'-nus 

Twr'-rus 

Tur-se'-li-us 

Tu-rul'-li-us 

Tus-ci-a'-nus 

Tus-cil'-i-us 

Tus'-cus 

Tu-te-li'-na 

Tu'-ti-a 

Tu-ti-ca'-nu8 

Tu-ti]'-i-UB 

Tu'-ti-us 

Tu'-tor 

Tych'-e 

Tych'-i-cU8 

Tych'-i-U8 

Tych'-on 

Ty'-deiis 

Tym'-nes 

T>in'-pan-U8 

Tyu-dar'-eus 

Tyu-dar'-i-on 

T>'-phoe'-U8 

Ty'-pbon 

Ty-ran'-ni-on 

Tyr-i-as*-pes 

Tf-ro 

Tyr-rhe'-nus 

TjT'-iiieus 

Tyr-tae'-us 


U-cal'-e-gOD 

Ul-iii-a'-nus 

Ul'-pi-us 

Ul'-tor 

U-lys'-ses 

Uiii-bre'-nu& 

Ura-bric'-i-u8 

Um-bro'-ni-u? 

Ura-mid'-i-a 

Um-inid'-i-u8 

U'-pis 

U'-ran-i-a 

U-ran'-i-us 

U'-ran-us 

Ur'-bi-ca 

Ui-bic'-i-us 

Ur'-bi-cus 

Ur-gu-la'-ui-a 

Ur-gu-la-nil'-la 

Ur-sa'-ni-us 

Ur-si-ci'-nu8 

Ui''-sus 


Vac'-ca 

Yac'-cus 

Va-cu'-na 

Val'-ens 

Val-en-tin-i-a'-nua 

Va-len-ti'-nus    . 

Va-len'-ti-us 

Va-ler'-i-a 

Va-ler-i-a'-nus 

Va-ler'-i-us 

Val'-gi-us 

Val'-li-us 

Van'-gi-o 


Va-ra'-nes 

Va-re'-nus 

Var'-gu-la 

Var-gun-te'*i-UB 

Va-ril'-i-a 

Var-i-sid'-i-us 

Var'-i-us 

Var'-ri-us 

Var'-ro 

Var-ro-ni-a'-uu8 

Va'-rus 

Vat'-i-a 

Va-ti-ca'-nus 

Va-tin-i-us 

Vec'-cus 

Vec-ti-e'-nus 

Vec'-ti-us 

Ve'-di-us 

Ve-get'-i-us 

Ve-hil'-i-us 

Ve-i-a'-ni-us 

Ve-i-au-ta'-nu8 

Ve-i-en'-to 

Vej'-o-vis 

Ve-la'-ni-U8 

Vel'-e-da 

Ve'-li-us 

Vel-le'-i-us 

Vel-lo-ca'-tus 

Ve-ni'-li-a 

Ven'-DO 

Ven-no'-ni-UB 

Ven-tid'-i-us 

Ven-u-le'-i-a 

Ven-u-le'-i-U8 

Ven'-us 

Ve-uus'-tus 

Ve-nu'-ti-us 

Ve-ra'-iii-a 

Ve-ia-iii-us 

Ve-ra'-li-us 

Ve'-iax 

Ver-cin-gef-o-rix 

Ver-gas-il-lau'-nus 

Ver-gil-i-a'-nus 

Ver-gil'-i-us 

Ver-gob'-re-tus 

Ve-ii'-na 

Ver'-niin-a 

Ver'-res 

Ver'-ri-us 

Ver-ru-c6'-su8 

Ver-ti-cor'-di-a 

Ver-tum'-nus 

Ver-u-dos'-ti-ug 

Ver-u-la'-na 

Ver-u-la'-nus 

Ve'-rus 

Ves-eu-la'-ri-UB 

Ves'-pa 

Ves-pas-i-a'-DU8 

Ves-p:is'-i-U8 

Ves-pil'-lo 

Ves'-ta 

Ves'-ti-a 

Ves-tir-i-u« 

Ves-ti'-nus 

Ves-toi''-i-U8 

Ves-tiit'-i-UB 

Ves'-tri-us 

Ve-til'-i-us 

Vet-ti-e'-nus 

Vet'-ti-ua 

Vet-u-U'-nu8 

Ve-tul'-i-o 

Ve-tu'-ri-a 

Ve-tu'-ri-u8 

Vet' -us 

Vi-ben'-na 

Vi-bi.t'-i-a 

Vi-bid'-i-us 


Vib-i-e'-nus 
Vi-bil'-i-us 
Vib'-i-U8 
Vib-u-la'-iius 
Vib-u-le'-uus 
Vi-bul'-li-us 
Vic'-a 
Vic' -tor 
Vic-to'-ri-a 
Vic-to-ri'-uu8 
Vic-to'-ri-us 
Vic'-trix 
Vi-gel'-li-us 
Vi-gil'-i-us 
Vil'-li-us 
Vin-cen'-ti-UB 
Vin'-dex 
Vin-dic-i-a-uus 
Vin-dic'-i-us 
Vin-dul'-Ius 
Vi-nic-i-a'-nu8 
Vi-iiic'-i-us 
Viu'-i-us 
Vr'-o-lens 
Vip-sa'-ni-a 
Vip-sa'-ni-U8 
Vir'-bi-us 
Vir-dum'-a-ruB 
Vir-gil-i-a'-uus 
Vir-gil'-i-us 
Vir-gi'-ni-a 
Vir-gi'-ni-us 
Vir-i-a'-thus 
Vir-i-dom'-a-rus 
Vir-i-pla'-ca 
Vir'-i-us 
Vii-'-tus 
Vis-cel-li'-nus 
,  Vis-e'-i-us 
Vi-sel'-li-us 
Vi-sid'-i-us 
Vis'-o-lus 
Vi-tal-i-a'-nuB 
Vi'-tal-is 
Vi-tel-li-a'-nue 
Vi-t«r-li-us 
Vit'-i-a 
Vj-ti-a'-si-u8 
Vi-tm'-vi-us 
Vit'-u-lus 
Vir-i-a'-DUS 
Yo-co'-ni-ua 
Voc'-u-l» 
Vo-la-ci'-nu8 
Vol-ca'-ti-U3 
Vol'-e-ro 
Vol'-e-sus 
Vol'-ni-us 
Vo-log'-e-ses 
Vol'-sci-us 
Vo-lum'-ni-U8 
Vo-lup'-i-a 
Vo-lu-se'-nus 
Vo-lu-si-a-nu8 
Vo-lu'-si-us 
Vol'-u-sus 
Vol-u-ti'-na 
Vo-no'-ues 
Vo-pis'-cus 
Vo-ra'-nus 
Vo-ti-e'-nus 
Vul-ca'-iius 
Vul-ca'-ti-iis 
Vul'-so 
Vul-te'-i-us 
Vul-tur'-ci-us 


Xan'-the 

Xan'-thi-cles 

Xaa'-thip'-pe 


Xan-tliip'-pQfl 

Xau'-thus 

Xe-nse'-u8 

Xe-nag'-o-ras 

Xe-nar'-cnoB 

Xen'-a-rea 

Xen'-i-a 

Xe-Di'-a-aes 

Xen'.i-as 

Xeu'-i-OD 

Xen-o-clei'*a 

Xen-o-clei'-det 

Xen'-o-cles 

Xe-iioc'-ra-tea 

Xe-noc'-ri-tua 

Xen-o-da'-inus 

Xc-nod'-i-ce 

Xe-nce'-tas 

Xen-o-m€'-deB 

Xen'-on 

Xe-ooph'-a-ue» 

Xen-o-pliaii'-ta* 

Xe-nopli'-i-lufl 

Xen'-o-phoD 

Xer'-xes 

Xiph'-a-res 

Xiph-i-li'-noB 

Xu'-thua 


Za-cyn'-thofl 

Za'-greus 

2a-leu'-cus 

Zal-mox'-is 

Za-inolx'-ifi 

Zan'-clus 

Zar-bi-e'-noB 

Zar'-ei 

Zar-i-ad'-res 

Zai-'-zas 

Zeg-a-be'-DUf 

Ze'-i-las 

Ze'-lus 

Ze'-nas 

Ze'-oeos 

Ze-ui-ce'-tofl 

Ze'-nis 

Ze'-no 

Ze-nob'-i-a 

Ze-nob'-i-U8 

Zen-o-do'-rus 

Ze-nod'-o-tufl 

Ze'-noD 

Ze-no'-ni-Q 

Ze-noph'-a-nes 

Ze-noth'-e-mis 

Zepli-y-ri'-tis 

Zeph'-y-rua 

Ze-ryu'-thi-a 

Ze'-tes 

Ze'-thus 

Zeiia 

Zeux'-i-a-deB 

Zeux-i-da'-raua 

Zeux-ip'-pe 

Zeux-ip'-pu8 

Zeux'-is 

Zi-boe'-tes 

Zig-a-be'*iiu» 

Z6'-e 

Zoe'-teuB 

Zo'-i-lus 

Zo'-na-ras 

Zo-pyr'-i-on 

Z6'-py-rus 

Zo'-ro-aa'-ter 

Zo-ro-as'-tre» 

Zo'-si-mus 

Zos-t€'-ri-a 

Zot'-i-cua 

Zyg'-U 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS 

IN  GENERAL  USE. 


A.,  a-  AdjectlTe. 

.^.  Alto. 

A.,  oiw.  Answer. 

o.,@(Lat.  ad),  To;  at. 

d,  M.  The  like  quantity  of  each. 

A.A.a^  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 

AJLAS,    American    Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

A  A.SS.    (Lat.  Acadtmix  A-niiqua.- 

rina  SooieUUii  SociuJ.)    Member 

of  the   American  Antiquarian 

Society. 

A.B.,  Able-bodied  Seaman. 

A.B.  (Lat.   arlium    baccalaurevs), 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Abbr.,  Abbrm.   /bbreriated.   Ab- 
breviation. 
Abt;  Mat.  Ablative. 
Abp.  Archbishop. 
A.B.S.    American    Bible  Society. 
A.C   (Lat.  ante  CAr«(um),  Before 

Christ. 
A.CA.  American  Congregational 

Aasoclation. 
Ace.,  Accui,  Accusative. 
Ace.,  Accl.  Account. 
A.D.  (Lat.  anno   Domini),  In  the 

year  of  our  Lord. 
AJ).C.  Aide-de-camp. 
Ad.,  advt.  AdverlisemeJit. 
Adj.  Adjective. 
Atljt.  AdJuUnt. 
Ad  lib..  Ad  libil.  (L»t.  ad  <<luium). 

At  pleasure. 
Adm.  Admiral. 
Admr.  Administrator. 
Admz.  Administratrix. 
Adt.  Adverb. 

^.,  Mt.  (Lat.  ataiU),  Of  age,  aged. 
A.F.A    Associate  of  the  Faculty 

of  Actuaries. 
A.G.,  Agt.-Om.  Adjutant-General. 
Ag.  (Lat.  oryenlum).  Silver. 
At'.  Depl.    Agricultural   Depart- 
ment. 
Asr.,Aeric.  Agriculture,  agricul- 
tural. 
Agt.  Agent. 

A.M.  (Lat.  onno  Begira),  la  the 
year  of  the  Heglra,  or  flight  of 
Mohammed. 
A  H.S.  (Lat.  anno  humaiuB  salu- 
(«),  In  the  year  of  human  salva- 
tion 
A.I.A.  Associate  of  the  Institute 

of  Actuaries. 
A.K.C.  Associate  of  King's   Col- 
lege, London. 
A.L.0I  H.    American    Legion 

Honor. 
.4i.,^io.  Alabama. 
Alas.  Ter.  Alaska  Territory. 
Aid.  Alderman. 
Alex.  Alexander. 
AH-  Alfred. 
Alg  Aluebra. 
AM.  (Lat.  ornw  mundt),  in   the 

year  of  the  world. 
iJt.  (Lat.  on«  mnvUai).  Before 
sooiu 
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A.il.  (Lat.  ortMim  magitler),  Mas- 
ter of  Arte. 
Am.,  Amtr.  America,  American. 
Am.  Am.  Sci.  American  Associa- 
tion  for   the   Advancement   of 
Science. 
Amer  Phil.  Soc.  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 
Amt.  Amount. 
A.N.  Anglo-Norman, 
an.  (Lat.  anno).  In  the  year. 
Anal.  Analysis. 
Anat.  Anatomy,  anatomical. 
Anc.  Ancient. 

Anon.  Anonymous.  I 

Ans.  Answer.  ' 

A.N.S.S.  Associate  of  the  Normal 

School  of  Science. 
Ant.,  Antiq.  Antiquitiea,  Antiqua- 
rian. 
Anthrop.    Anthropology,    Anthro- 
pological. 
.4or.  Aorist. 
A.O.V.    American  Ornlthologlats' 

Union. 
A.O.V.W.  Ancient  Order  of  United 

Workmen. 
Ap.,  App.  Apostle,  apostlea. 
Ap.,  Apt.  April. 
A  poc.  Apocalypse,  Apocrypha. 
A  pog.  Apogee. 
App.  Appendix. 
approx.  Approximate,  -ly. 
A  pr.  April. 
A.P.S.  Associate  of  the  Pharmar 

ceutical  Society. 
Aq.  (Lat.  aqua),  Water. 
A  P  A.  American  Protestant  As- 
sociation, American   Protective 
Association. 
A.Q.M.   Assistant  Quartermaster. 
A.Q.M.O.    Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter-General. 
A.  R.   (Lat.   anno  re^rni).  In  the 

rear  of  the  reign.  | 

Ar.  Arab.  Arabic,  .\rabian. 
Ar.,  Arr.  Arrive,  arrives,  arrived, 

arrival. 
A.R.A.    Associate  of  the    Boyal 

Academy. 
Arab,  .\rabic,  Arabian. 
Aram.  Aramaic. 
Arch.  Architecture. 
Arcfueol.  Archffology. 
Archd.  Archdeacon. 
A.R.H.A.  Associate  ofthe  Eoyal 

Hibernian  Academy. 
ArUh.  Arithmetic,  Arithmetical. 
Ariz.  Arliona. 
Ark.  Arkansas, 
jlrtn.  Armorican,  Armenian. 
Arr.  Arrive,  arrives,  arrived,  ar- 
rival. 
A  R.R.  (Lat.  anno  ngrii  regit  or 
r/gina),  in    the    year    of    the 
king's  (or  queen's)  reign. 
A.R.S.A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 

Scottish  Academy. 
AJt.S.M.   Associate  of  the  Eoyal 
School  of  Mluea, 


Art.  Article. 

A.S.,  A.-S.  Anglo^aion. 

Asst.  Assistant. 

A .  S.S.  U.  American  Sunday  School 

Union. 
Assyr.  Assyrian. 
Ailrol.  Asliology. 
Aifron.  Astronomy,  astronomical. 
A.T.S.  American  Tract  Society. 
AUy.  Attorney. 
AUy.-Qen.  Attorney-General. 
A.U.A.  American  Unitarian    As- 
sociation. 
A.V.C.  (Vat.  onno    uriiij  condi'<^\ 
In  the  year  from  the  building  of 
the  city— Rome. 
Aug.  Augmentative, 
yiuj.  Augustus ;  August. 
Auzil.  Auxiliary. 
A  V.  Authorized  version. 
A.V.  Artillery  Volunteer!. 
Avoir.  Avoirdupois. 


of 


B.  Bass;  Book. 

B..  Bril.  Britiah. 

b.  Born. 

B.A.  Bachelor  of  Arte.    [A.  A) 

BaU.,  Ballo.  Baltimore. 

Bank.  Banking. 

Bap.,  Bdpl.  Baptist. 

Bar.  Bariel,  Barometer. 

Bart.,  Bl.  Baronet. 

Bal.,  Ball.  Battalion. 

bbl.,  bbls.  Barrel,  Barrela. 

B.C.,  Before  Christ. 

B   Ck.  (Lat.   baccalaureus  cAiur- 

'gia).  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 
B  C.L     (Lat.  baccalaureus    civilis 

legis).  Bachelor  of  OvULaw. 
B  D  CLtLbaccalaureM  divinitalit). 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Bd.  Bound. 
Bdls.  Bundles. 
Bds.  Bound  in  boardi. 
Beds.  Bedfordshire. 
Belg.  Belgic,  Belgian. 
Ben.,  Benj.  Benjamin. 
Berks.  Berkshire. 
Bib.  Bible,  Biblical. 
Biog.  Biography,  biographical. 
Bioi.  Biology,  biological. 
B.L.,  B.LI,.  (Lat  6accoJoor«i«  le- 

gum).  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
bis.  Bales. 
B  M  I  Lat.  baccalaureus  rTtedicina), 

Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
BM     B.Af'«.    'Lat.    baccataurmu 

miuica),  Bachelor  of  Music 
B.O.  Branch  Office. 
Boeh.  Bohemian,  or  Ciech. 
Bosl.  Boston. 
Bot.  Botany,  botanical. 
B.O.U.      British     Ornithologlats' 

Union. 
Bp.  Bishop. 
Br.,Bro.  Brother. 
Brti.  Bas-Breton,  or  C«lllc  •»  Brit- 
tany. 


Brig.  Brigade. 

BHg.-gen.  Brigadier-general. 

BrU.  Britain,  Britannia,  British. 

B.S.  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

BSc.  (Lat.  daccalaursiii  scimtim), 

Bachelor  of  Science. 
B.S.L.  Botanical  Society,  London. 

Bt.  Baronet. 

Bucks.  Buckinghamshire. 

Burl.  Burlesque. 

bush.  Bushel. 

B.V.  Blessed  Virgin. 

B.V.il.  Blessed  Virgin  M»ry. 

i>i.,!)M.  Box,  boxes. 

a  Cent,   cents;  OntigradeiOw 

time,  centimes ;  a  hundred. 
C,  Cap.  (Lat.  caput).  Chapter. 
C.A.  Chartered  Accountant. 
Oal.  California. 
Cam.,  Oamb.  Cambridge. 
Cambs.  Cambridgeshire. 
Cant.  Canticle. 
Canl.  [QinMur.J 
Cdntab.    (Lat.    Oantabrifitiuis),  of 

Cambridge. 
Qmtuar.,  Canl.  (Mid.  Lat.  OwWiia- 

ria),  Canterbury. 
Gap.  (Lat.  caput),  Capital,  Chapter. 
Cbps.  Capitals. 
Oapl.  Captain. 
Chrd.  Cardinal. 
Cbrp.  Carpentry. 
auh.  Catharine. 
Oath.  Catholic. 

C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 
C.C.  Catholic  clergyman.  Catholic 

curate. 
CD.SO.  Companion  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order. 
C.D.K  Cart^e-visite. 
C.E.  Civil  engineer. 
Oel.  Celsius. 
Celt.  Celtic 

Cent,  (centum),  A  hundred;  Centi- 
grade. 
Cenlig.  Centigrade. 
an.,  Oertif.  Certify,  oertifleate. 
Q-.  (Lat.  con/er).  Compare. 
C.^.  Cubic  feet. 

CO.  Coastguard ;  Commissary-gen- 
eral. 
COS.     Centimetre-gramme -seo- 

ond. 
Ch.  Church ;  Chapter. 
Choi.  Chaldron. 
Chal.,  Chald.  Chaldee. 
Chan.  Chancellor. 
Chap.  Chapter. 
Chas.  Charles. 

Chem.  Chemistry,  chemle«L 
Ch.  Hist.  Church  History. 
Cfitc  Chicago. 
CStn.  Chinese. 
CAr.    Christ;    Chrtatlan,  Oiristo- 

pher. 
Chron.    ChMDOlogy,    ohroDOlogl- 
oal. 
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CI.  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 
C./.^.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 

the  Indian  Empire. 
Ciru  Cincinnati. 
at.  Citation ;  Citizen. 
Civ,  Civil. 
C.J.  Chief  Justice, 
CI.  Clergyman. 
Class.  Classical. 
Clk.  Clerk. 
iT.m.  Centimetrea. 
CM.   Certificated   Master;    Com- 
mon metre. 
CM.    (Lat.     chirurgVB    magisUr)^ 

Master  in  Surgery. 
CM.  G.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 

St.  Michael  and  (jeorge. 
CM.Z.S.   Corretponding  Member 

of  ttxe  Zoological  .Society. 
Oa   Company;  county. 
Cj.D.  Cash  on  delivery;  Collect 

(payment)  on  delivery. 
0>gn.  Cognate. 
Col.  Colonel ;  Colonial;  Colossians; 

Column. 
Col  Colorado. 
Coll.  College. 
Colloq.    Colloquial,   colloquialism, 

colloquially. 
Com.     Commander-     Commerce; 
Commissioner ;    Committee; 
Commodore;  Common. 
CfemtTfc.  Commentary ;  Commerce. 
Camp.    Compare,     Comparative; 

Compound,  compounded. 
Compar.  Comparative. 
Compos.  Composition. 
Com.  ver.  Common  version. 
Cb/i.,  contra.  (Lat.),  Againet. 
Con.  Or  Contra  credit. 
Conch. ^  Conckol.  Conchology. 
Cvng,     Congregation,     Congrega- 
tional, Congregationalisti  Con- 
gress 
Conj.  Conjunction. 
Conn.  Connecticut. 
Con.  Sec.  Conic  sections. 
Oanir.  Contracted,  contraction. 
Cop.,  Cbpt.  Coptic. 
dr.  Corinthians. 
Cor.  Mem.  Corresponding  member. 
Cam.  Cornwall,  Cornish. 
Corrup.  Corruption,  corrupted. 
Cor.  Sec  Corresponding  secretary. 
Cos.  Cosine. 
C  P.  Clerk  of  the  Peace ;  Common 

Pleas. 
CP.C.  Clerk  of  the  Privy 

cU. 
CP.S.  (Lat.  custos  privati  sigilli)^ 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
Cr.  Credit,  creditor. 
C.R.  (Lat.  Civus  E9vianus\  Roman 

citizen. 
CR.  (Lat.  (M«(o»ro(wton/m),lCecpcr 

of  the  Rolls. 
Cres.  Crettcendo. 
Crim.  con.  Criminal  conversation, 

or  adultery. 
Crystall.,  Crystallog.  Crystallogra- 
phy. 
C.S.A.     Confederate     States    of' 

America 
CM.  Courtof  Session,  Clert  to  the 

Signet. 
CSI.  Companion  of  the  Star  of 

India. 
CtJu.  Casks. 

Q.  (Lat  eeMum),  a  hundred. 
O.  Court. 

Q.,  Conn.  Connecticut. 
cr.  Certified  eacher. 
CTA.U.    CathoUc  ToUl     Absti- 
nence Union. 
<XT.C  Cyclist  Tooring  Club. 


Cu.  (Lat.  cuprum),  Copper, 
Cab..,  Cii.ft.  Cubic,  Cubic  foot. 
Our.,  Curt.  Current— this  month. 
Cwt.^  A  hundredweight;  hundred- 
weights. 
Cge.  Cyclopeedia, 

D.  Deputy. 

d.  (Lat.  denariujSf  denarit)^  A  pen- 
ny, pence. 

d.  Died. 

Dan.  Daniel;  Danish. 

Dat.  Dative. 

Dav.  David. 

D.  C.  (Ital.  da  capo).  From  the  be- 
ginning. 

D.a,  Dut.  Col.  District  of  Columbia. 

D.C.L,  Doctor  of  Civil  (or  Canon) 
Law. 

DCS.  Deputy  Clerk  of  Session. 

D.D.  (I^at.  diviniiaXis  doctor),  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

D.D.D.  (Lat.  dat,  dicat,  dedicat), 
He  gives,  devotes,  and  conse- 
crates. (The  formula  by  which 
anything  was  consecrated  to  ihe 
^ods  or  to  religious  uses  by  the 
Romans ;  still  used  in  funeral  in- 
scriptions.) 

D  D.S.  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Dec.  December. 

decim.  Decimetre. 

Def.  Definition. 

Deft.  Defendant. 

Deg.  Degree,  Degrees. 

Del.  Delaware, 

Del.  (Lat.  deliTuavU),  He  (or  she) 
drew. 

Dep.,  Dept.  Department. 

Dep.  Deputy. 

Der.  Derived,  derivation. 

Deut.  Deuteronomy. 

D.F.  Dean  ofthe  Faculty,  Defender 
of  the  Faith. 

D.  O  (Lat.  Dei  gratia^  By  thegrace 
of  God. 

Diet.  Dictionary. 

Dim.,  Dimin.  Diminutive, 

Dis.  Disct.,  Discount. 

Dut.  District. 

Div.  Divide;  Dividend;  Division; 
Divisor. 

D.Lii.t  D.Litt.  DoctorofLiterature. 

D.L.O,  Dead  Letter  Office. 

D.M.,  D.  Mas.  Doctor  of  Music. 

Do.  (Ital.  ditto).  The  same. 

Doc.  Document. 

Dols.  Dollars. 

Dom.  EcoTi.  Domestic  Economy. 

Dos.  Dozen, 

Dpt.    Deponent, 

Dr  Debtor;  Doctor;  Dram, drams, 

Dram.  Dramatic,  dramatically. 

D  S.  (Ital.  dal  segno),  From  the 
sign. 

D.Sc.  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.  T.  (Lat.  doctor theologus),  Doctoi 
of  Theology. 

Du.  Dut.  Dutch. 

Dub,  Dublin. 

Duo.  ISmo,  Duodecimo  (twelve 
folds). 

D.  V.  (Lat.  DeovoUmie),  God  willing. 
Dwt.     ( Lat .     denarius,     an    Eng. 

weighi).    Pennyweight,    penny- 
weights. 
Dynam.  Dynamics, 

E.  Eaot,  eastern ;  English;  Edin- 
burgh, 

Ea.  Each. 

B.  Aram.  East  Aramaean,  generally 

called  Chaldee. 
Shen.  Ebeneaer. 
Bbor.  (Lat.  J76«ra«i«ii  Yerk. 


E.C.  Eastern  Central;  Established 
Chuicb. 

Eccl.,  Eccles.  Ecclesiastical. 

Eccles.,  Ecdesiol,  Ecclesiology. 

Econ.  Economy. 

Ed.  Editor;  Edition;    Edinburgh. 

Ed.,  Edm.  Edmund. 

Edin.  Ediuburgh. 

E.DM.  English  Dialect  Society. 

Edxo.    Edward. 

E.E.  Errors  excepted. 

EE.D.S.  Early  English  Dialect 
Society. 

E.E.T.S.  Early  English  Text  So- 
ciety. 

e.g.  (Lat.  exempli  gratia),  For  ex- 
ample. 

E.I.  East  Indies,  East  Indian. 

E.I.C.,  EI.Oo.  East  Indian  Com- 
pany. 

E.I.C.S.  East  India  Company's 
Service. 

Elec.  Elect.  Electric,  electricity, 

Etiz.  Elizabeth,  Elizabethan. 

Emp.  Emperor,  Empress. 

Ency  Encyclo.  Encyclopsedia. 

EN.E.  East-north-east. 

Eng.  England,  English. 

Eng.  Engin.  Engineer,  Engineer- 
ing. 

Eng.  Dept.  Department  of  En- 
gineers. 

Ent.,  Entom.  Entomology,  entomo- 
logical. 

Env.  Ext.  Envoy  extraordinary. 

E/>k.  Ephestans;  Epbraim. 

Epiph.  Epiphany, 

Epi.^.  Episcopal. 

Epist.  Epistle,  epistolary. 

Eq.  Equal,  equivalent. 

Equiv.  Equivalent, 

Esd.  Esilras. 

E.S.E.  East-south  east, 

Esp.,Espec.  Especial,  especially. 

Esq.,  Esqr.  Esquire. 

et.al.  (Lat.e/  a^ifii),  And  elsewhere. 

e/.  a/.  (Lat. efa^i'i,  a/i£E,  or  aiia),  And 
otbeis. 

etc.,  &c.  (Lat.  et  cetaari,  caieroe,OT 
ccEtem),  And  otheis,  and  so  forth. 

Eh.  Ethiopia,  Ethiopian. 

Ethnol   Ethnology,  ethnological. 

ets^q  (Ltii. et.ifg'ienteSfOT sequentia), 
And  the  lolluwlug. 

Efym.  Etymology,  etymological, 
etymon. 

Ex.  Example;  Examined;  Excep- 
tion ;  Exodus. 

Exc.  Excellency ;  Except,  excepted. 

Ezch.  Exchange;  Exchequer. 

Exd.  Examined. 

Ex.  Doc.  Executive  Document. 

EzfC.  Executor. 

Execx.  Executrix. 

Ex.  Gr.  (Lat.  exempli  graiia)  for 
example. 

Eiod.  Exodus, 

Ezon.  (Lat.  fxonia),  Exeter. 

Exor.  Executor. 

Ez.  Ezra. 

Ezek   Ezeklel. 

E.  d-  O  E.  Errors  and  omissions 
excepted. 

F.  Fellow;  Folio;  Fahrenheit. 
/.  Fartbing,  farthings. 
/.,/rm.  Feminine. 

/.  Franc,  fr(»nc8. 
/(.  Foot,  feet. 

i?UAr.  Fahrenheit 

Far.,  Fhrr,  Farriery. 

JT'./^.fif  Fellow  of  tbeSocIety  of  Arte. 

F.deA.M.  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 


F.A.S.E  FeDow  ofthe  Antiquarian 
Society,  Edinburgh. 

FBS.E.  Felluw  of  the  Botanical 
Society  ol  Edinburgh. 

F.C.  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Fcp.  Foolscap. 

FCPS  Fellow  of  the  Philosoph 
ical  Society.  Cambridge 

FCS.  Fellow  of  the  ChemicalSo 
ciety. 

F.D,Fid.  Dff. {!.&{. Fide i Defensor), 
Deiender  of  the  Faith. 

Feb.  February. 

Fee.  (L&t.  fecit),  He  or  she  did  It. 

F.EI.S.  Fellow  of  the  Educational 
Institute  ot  Scoiland. 

Fem.  Feminine. 

FES.  Fellow  of  theEntomological 
tiociety. 

Feud.  Feudal. 

F.F.  V.  First  Families  of  Virginia. 

FG.S.  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

FIA.  Fellow  ofthe  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

F.I.C.  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  In- 
stitute. 

Fid.  Def.  [F.D.] 

p.fa.   Fieri  facias. 

Fig,  Figure,  figures,  figurative,  fig- 
uratively. 

Finn.  Finnish. 

F.K.Q.C.P.I.  Fellow  of  the  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
eians,  Ireland. 

Fl.  Flemish ;  Florin,  florins  I 
Flourished. 

Fla.  Florida. 

Flem.  Flemish. 

F.L  S.  Fellow  of  the  linnaan  So^ 
ciety. 

FM.  Field-marshal. 

Fo.,  Fbl.  Folio. 

F.O.  Foreign  Office:  Field-officer. 

F.O-B.  Free  on  board. 

Fbr.  Foreign. 

Ihrt.  Fortification. 

F.P.  Fire-plug. 

F.P.S.  FeUow  of  the  Philological 
Society. 

F)-.  France,  French;  Francis; 
Francs. 

fr.  From. 

FR.AS  Fellow  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society. 

F.ItCP.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 

F.R  C.  P.E.  FelJow  of  the  Royu 
College  of  Physicians,  Edin- 
burgh. 

F.R.CS.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

FR.C.S.E.  Fellow  ofthe  Royal<3oJ- 
leg"  of  .Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

F.R.C.S.I  Fellow  ofibe  Royal  C^ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

FVed.  Frederick. 

Fieq.  Frequentative. 

F.R.G.S.  Feilow  ofthe  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

F.R.H.S.  F.  How  ofthe  Royal  Ho»» 
ticultural  Society. 

F.R.HistS.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society, 

Fri.  triday. 

Fries.  Friesland, 

Fris.  Frisian. 

F.R.MH.S.  Fellow  of  the  ttoyal 
Meteorologiua!  Society. 

F.RMS.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
croscopical  Society. 

F.R.S.  Fellow  ofthe  Royal  Society. 

F.RS.E  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, bidinburgh. 

F.H.S.L.  Fpllowof  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature. 

F.RSS.    Fellow  of  the  Royal 8l»- 

listical  Society. 
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rS.A.  Follow  of  the  Society  of 

ArU,  or  of  Antlquariea. 
F.3  A.Scot.   Fellow  of  the  Society 

of  Aniiqunries  of  Scoil»nd. 
Fl.  Foot,  feet ;  fort 
F.T.CD.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Dublin. 
Fth.  Fathom. 
Fur.  Furlong. 
Put.  Future. 
F.Z.S.  Fellow   of  the   Zoological 

Booiety. 

O.    GenitlYe;    Guinea,    guineae; 

Gulf 
Qa.  Georgia. 
O.A.  General  Assembly. 
Oacl.  Gaelic,  Oadhelic 
Qal.  Galalians. 
Go;.,  Qail.  Gallon,  gallon*. 
Galv.  Galvanism,  galvanic 
O.A.R.  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 
O.B.  Great  Britain. 
O.B.  4  /.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 
a.C.B.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
O.C.II  GrandCroesoflbeGuelphs 

of  Hanover. 
G.C.i.ff.  Grand  CrossoftheLegion 

of  Honour. 
a.CM.G.  Grand  Cross  S3.  Michael 

and  George. 
O.CS.I.  Grand  Commander  of  the 

Star  of  India. 
O.D.  Grand  Duke, Grand  Dtichees. 
Oen,  Gc'tl.  General. 
0*n.  Genesis ;  Genitive. 
GeMl.  Gender. 
Gtnil.  Genitive. 

Gent    Omtn.  Qentlemin,  gentle- 
men. 
Geo.  George;  Georgia. 
Oeog.  Geography,  geographical. 
Oett.  Geology,  geological. 
Or.om.  Geomf  try,  geometrioaL 
Oer.  Germ.  German. 
Ger.  Gerund. 
Oi.  Gill,  gills. 
O.L.  Grand  Lodge. 
Om.  Grammes. 
O.if.  Grand  Master. 
Go  Goih.  Gothic. 
G.O.Af.   Grand  old  man  (applied 

to  Gladstone). 
Om.  Governor. 
Gov.-gen.  Governor-general. 
Gtrvt.  Government. 
O.P.O.  General  Post-Offlce. 
Or.  Grain,  grains;  Great;  Greek; 

Gross. 
Gram.  Grammar,  grammatical. 
Oris.  Language  of  the  Grisons. 
Oto,  Gross. 
G.T     Good     Templars;      Grand 

Tyler. 
CU.  (Lat.  guUa\  Drops. 
Gun.  GunLery. 


B.E.I.C.S.  Honorable  East  Indian 

Company's  Service. 
Her.  Heraldry,  heraldic 
Uj.  bd.  Uaif-bound. 
H.G.  Horse  Guards. 
H.H  His  (or  Her)  Highness;  His 

Holiness  (the  PopH). 
Hhd.  Hogshead,  hogsheads. 
H.I.H.  His  (or  Her)  Imperial  High- 
ness. 
Hit.  Hilary. 

Hind.  Hindu,  Hindustan,  Hindu- 
stani. 
Hi4l.  History,  Historical. 
HJ.,  II..J.S.  (Lat,  hicjacel,  hicjacel 
i.puUu4).    Here    lies,    here  lies 
buried. 
H.M.  Hl8(orHer)M^esty. 
H if  P.    (Lat.     hoc    mnnumentum 
pntuit).  Erected  this  monument. 
B.M.S.     His  (or    Her)    Majesty's 

Service,  Ship,  or  Steamer. 
Ho.  House. 

Hon.,  Honble,  Honorable. 
HoTid.  Honored. 

Hor.,  Horol.  Horology,  horologlcal- 
Horl.  Horiic  Horticulture,  horti- 
cultural. 
Has.  Hosea. 

H.  P.  Half-pay;  High-priest;  Horse- 
power. 
H.R.  House  of  Bcpreaentatlves. 
H.R.E.   Holy  Roman  Empire,  or 

Emperor. 
H.R.H.  HiB(orHer)  Eoyal  High- 
ness. 
H.R.I.P.  (Lat.  hie  requieicit  in  pace). 

Here  resta  in  peace. 
H.S.  (Lat.  hie  litm).  Here  lies. 
H.S.H.  His  (or  Her)  Serene  High- 
ness. 
Hum.,  Humb.  Humble. 
Hun.,  Hung.  Hungary,  Hungarian. 
Hund.  Hundred. 
Hunts.  Huntingdonshire. 
Byd.,  Hydros.  Hydrostatics. 
Hydraul.  Hydraulics. 
Hydros.  [HYD.J 
Hypoth.  E/pothesla,  hypothetical 


Int.  Dept.   Department  of  the  In- 
terior, 
/nieiu.  Intensive;  Intensative. 
Inttrj.  Interjection. 
Inlrans.  Intransitive. 
In  tram.  (Lat.  in  transitu),  On  the 

passage. 
Int.  Rev.  Internal  Revenue. 
Introd.  Introduction. 
lo.  Iowa. 

1.  0/  M.  instructor  of  Musketry. 
l.O.F.  Independeut  Order  of  Fores- 
ters. 
1.0  G.T.     Independent    Order  of 

Good  Teuiplar.-. 
LOOP.    Independent    Order    ol 

Odafellows. 
lO.R.M.      Improved     Order     ol 

Red  Men. 
I.OS.M.    Independent    Order   of 

Sous  of  Malta. 
I.O.U.  I  owe  you. 
I. P.P.  (Lat.  /"  prcesentid  IkiminO' 
rum),  In  presence  of  the  Lords 
(of  Session). 
i.q.  (Lat,  idem  quod),  The  same  as. 
Ir.  Ireland,  Irish. 
I.R.B.  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood. 
IR.O.  Inland  Revenue  Office. 
Irreg.  Irregular. 
Is.,  Iia.  Isaiah. 
I.S.  Irish  Society. 
Isl.  Island. 

It.  Hal.  Italy,  Italic,  ItalUn. 
Bin.  Itinerary. 


H.  Hour,  honrs.1 
Hob.  Habakkuk. 
Hag.  Haggai. 
Hants.  Hampshire. 
E.B.C.  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
H.B.M.  HiB(or  Her)  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty. 
B.C.  Heralds'  College;  House  of 

Commons. 
E.C.M.  His  (or  Her)  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty. 
hx.  (Lat  hoe  til,  hie  est).  This  or 

That  la,  here  is. 
Btb:  Hrbr.  Hebrew,  Hebrews. 
MJ:.I.C.     Honorable  East   India 
Company. 


/.  Island. 

/(>.,  Ibid. (Lat  ibidem), In  thesame 

place. 
Icel.  Icelandic. 
Ich.,  Ichthy.  Ichthyology. 

Id.  (Lat.  idem).  The  same. 

Ida.  Idaho. 

I.e.(La.\..idest),  That  is. 

I  H.S.  (Lat.  Jr.rus  Satvator  Bomi- 
num),  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  Men. 

m.  niinois. 

Imp.   (Lat.   imperalor).  Emperor; 

Imperial ;  impersonaL 
Imp.,  Impf.  Imperfe.t 
Imper.  Imperative. 
In.  Inch,  inches. 
Ineoi.  (ital.  incognito,    incognita). 

Unknown. 
Ind.  Ind  ia,  Indian  ;  Indiana. 
Indie.  Indicative. 
Ind.  Ter.  Indian  Territory. 
Inf.  In/in,  Infinitive. 
In  tim.  (Lat.  in  limine).  At  the  out- 
set. 
In.  he.  (Lat.  in  loco),  In  its  place. 
I.N  R  I.  (Lat.  Jtsut  Nazarenus  Rex 
Iiidanrum),  Jesus   of  Nazareth, 
Kingof  Iho  Jews. 
Ins.  Insurance. 
Insep.  Inseparable. 
Int.  Gen.  Inspector  General. 
Inst.  Instant,  the  present  month; 

Instiiuie,  institution. 
Int.  Interest 


/.  Judge ;  Justice. 

J.A.  Judge-advocate. 

.lac.  Jacob,  Jacobus  (—James). 

Jan.  January, 

J.A.a.  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Jav.  Javanese. 

J.C.  Jesus  Christ 

J.C.  Justice-clerk. 

J.C.D.   (Lat.  juris   eivilis  doctor), 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
J.  P.  (hat.  jurum  doctor),  Doctor  of 

Laws. 
Jer.  Jeremiah. 

J.G.IK  Junior  Grand  Warden. 
JB.S.  [l.B.S.i 
Jno.  John. 
Jour.  Journey. 
Jon.,  Jona.  Jonathan. 
Jos.  Joseph. 
Josh.  Joshua. 
Jour,  Journal. 
J.P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Jr.  Juror. 

J  n.D   {Lut.  Juris  vtriusque  doctor) 
Doctor  oi  both  laws  (i.«,of  civil 
and  canon  law). 
Jud.  Judith. 
Judg.  Judges. 
Jul.  July,  Julius;  JuUam. 
Jul.  Per.  Julian  Period. 
Jun.  June. 
Jun.,  Junr.  Junior. 
Juris.  JurisprudencSk 
J.W.  Junior  Warden. 


K.C.S.I.  KnlghtCommanderoflhe 

Star  of  India. 
K.B.  Knight  of  the  Eagle. 
Ken.,  liy.  Kentucky. 
K.Q.  Kuigbt  of  the  Oarier. 
K.G.E     Kuight    ot  the    Golden 

Eagle. 
K.a.C.    Knight    of    the    Grand 

Cross. 
K.O.C.B.    Knleht  of   the   Grand 

Cross  o(  the  Hath. 
K.a.F.    Knight    of    the  Golden 
Fleece.  ,  .       , 

K.G.il.  Knight  of  the  Ouelphs  or 

Hanover. 
ITi.  Kings. 
Kit.  Kilderkin. 
Kilog.  Kilogramme. 
Kilom.,  Kilo.  Kilometre. 
Kiugd.  Kingdom. 
K.l  B.  Knight  of  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium. 
K.L  H.  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 

Honor. 
K.M.  Knight  of  Malta. 
K.N.  Know  Nothings. 
Kn.N.3.  Knight  of  the  Loyal  Nor- 
thern Star  (Swtden). 
Knick.  Knickerbocker. 
lint.  Knight 

K.P.  Knight  of  St  Patrick. 
K.  ol  P.  Knights  of  Pythia*. 
Ks.  Kansas. 

K.S.  Knight  of  the  Sword  (Sweden). 
Kt.  Knight. 
K.T.  Knight  of  the Tbistle;Knight 

Templar. 
K.T.s.  KnithtofTowerandSwoid 

(Portugal). 
Ky.  Kentucky. 


K.  King ;  Knight 

Kan.,  Ks.  Kansas. 

K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.B.  King's  Bench. 

K.C.B.  Knight  Commander  oftb» 

Bath. 
K.CIl.  Knight  Commander  of  the 

Guelphs  of  Hanover. 
K.C.XO.   Knight   Commander  of 

St.  Michael  and  St  (ieorge. 
K.C.S.    Kniiiht  of    the  of  Order 

Charles  HI.  of  Spalp 


L.  Latin ;  Lake;  Lord ;  Lady. 

L.,  I..  ilLat.  (tI>ro),  Pouud,  pounds 

(sterling). 
i.,  lb.,  lb.    (Lat    libra).    Pound, 

pounds  (weight). 
La.  Louisiana. 

L.A.  Law  Agent;  Literate  in  Arts. 
L.A.C.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' CompHoy. 
Lam.  Lamentations. 
Lajfp   Lappish, 
Lat.  1  atin;  Latitude. 
lb.  Pound,  pounds  (weight). 
L.c.  Lower  case  (ill  printing). 
L.c.  (Lat  loco  cUalo),  In  the  plsea 

cited. 
L.C.    Lord      Chamberlain;    Lo»4 

Chancellor. 
L.C.B.  Lord  Chlef-baron. 
L.C.J.  Lord  Chief  justice. 
L.C.P.  Licentiate  ol  the  CollegOO* 

Preceptors. 
Ld.  Lord. 
Ldp.  Lordship. 
L.D  S.  Liceiitiate  of  Dental  Sal* 

gery. 
Leg.,  Legis.  Legislature^eglslatlt* 
Leip.  Leipsic. 
Lett.  Lettish,  Lettie. 
Lev    Leviticus. 
Lex.  Lexiion. 
Lexicng.  Leiicography,  lexlcogr» 

pher",  lexicographical. 
L.a.  Life  Guards. 
L.  Oer.      Low    German  or   Platl 

Deutscb, 
L.L  Light  Infantry;  Longlstond 
Lib.  (Lat /ide').  Book. 
Lib.  Library,  librarian. 
Lieut.,  lU.  Lieutenant 
Lieut.-col.  Lieutenant-coloneL 
Lieul.-gen.  Licutenanl-genersl 
Lieu/.-gov.  Lieutenant-governor. 
lin.  Lineal,  or  right^line  meiuui«H( 
e.g.,  Im.  yd. ;  lin.  fu,  etc. 
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Linn.  Llnoieus,  Llnn6,  Llnnsan. 

lAq.  Liquor,  liquid. 

LU,  Literally;  literature,  literary. 

JM.D.,  Litt.D.  (Lat.  lUeraram  doc- 
tor). Doctor  of  Literature. 

LUh,  Lithuanian. 

Liv.  Livre. 

LL.B.  (Lat.  teoAm  bacealaureui)^ 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LL.D.  (Lat. f^j^m doctor), Doctorof 
LawK 

LL.T.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

L.M.  Long  metre. 

Zon.,  Land.  London. 

Lon.^  Long.  Longitude. 

Log.  (Lat.  loquUur\  H«  (or  she) 


^ou.  Louisiana. 

Lp.  Lordship. 

L.F.  Lord  Provost, 

X^.S.  Leftside. 

L.S.  (Lat.  locus  sigilH),  Placeof  the 

seal. 
L-^.d.  (Lat.  librts,  solidi^  denarii)^ 

Pounds,  shilliDgs,  pence. 
H.  Lleuteoant. 
Li.  Inf,  Light  Infautry. 
lAUh.  Lutheran. 

ffi.  Married  ;  Masculine ;  Mfitre, 
m&ties;  Mile,  miles;  Minute, 
minutes. 

if.  Marquis;  Middle;  Mondaj; 
MornlBg. 

M.  (Lat.  mille\  Thousand. 

M.  (Lat.  Tneridiei),  Meridian,  Noon. 

^,A,  Master  of  Arts.    {A.M.] 

Mac,  Mace.  Maccabees. 

Mach.t  Machin.  Machinei  machin- 
ery. 

Mad.^  Madm.   Madam. 

Mag.  Magyar;  magazine. 

Maj.  Major. 

Mag.'gtn.  Major-general. 

Mai.  Malachi;  Malay,  Malayan. 

Man.  Manage. 

Manuf.  Manufactures,  manufactur- 
ing. 

Mar.  March ;  Maritime, 

Marq.  Marquis. 

Mas-t  Masc.  Masculine. 

Mast.  Massac husetta. 

M.  Ast.  S.  Member  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society. 

Maih.  Mathematics,  mathemati- 
cian, matbematicaL 

Matt.    Matthew. 

M^.  (Lat.  medicina  baccalaureua)^ 
Bachelor  of  MeUicine. 

M.B.  (Lat  musicce  baecalaureus\ 
Bi»jneIor  of  Music. 

M.C.  Memberof  Congress;  Master 

of  Ceremonies. 
Mch.  March. 

M.CP.  Member  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

M.D.  (hat.  medicines  doctor),  "DociOT 

of  Medicine. 
Md.  Maryland. 

Mdtls.  (FT.Tnad€moiseUe),'M.isB. 
M.B.    Most    Exoellant:    Military 

Engineer ;    Mining     Engineer; 

Mechanical  Engineer. 

M.&  Methodist  Episcopal. 
M*.  MalB*. 

Mtck.  Mechanics,  mechanical. 
Mtd.   Mediolne,  medical;  medl«- 
val. 

Mtd.  LaLt  MeditBv.  Lat.  MediXTal 
Latin. 

Mtm,  Memorftndnm,  memoranda. 
Jfssj.  S  D«cs.  Messages  and  Doeu- 

menta. 
Mutrt.  (Fr.  mMnaur«),  Gentlemen. 
MtL  If eUphyaloa,  meUphjilcel. 


Metall.  Metallurgy. 

Metaph.  Metaphysics;  metaphor- 
ically. 

Meteor.  Meteorology,  meteorolo- 
gical. 

Metft.  Methodist. 

Meton,  Metonymy. 

Mex.  Mexico. 

Mfd.  M/s.  Manufactured;  manu- 
factures. 

M.F.H.  Master  of  Foxhounds. 

M.H.  Most  Honorable. 

M.H.  Oer.  Middle  High  German. 

Miss.  MIssiaslppi, 

Mich.  Micah. 

MJ.C.E,  Member*of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mic.  Michaelmas;  Michigan. 

Mid.  Middle;  Midshipman, 

Mid.  Lai.  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mil.,  Mint.  Military. 

M.LM.E.  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  Mioiug  Engineers. 

Min.  Mineralogy,  mineraloglcal ; 
Minute,  minutes. 

Minn.  Minnesota. 

Min.  Plen.  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Miss.  Mississippi. 

Mile.  (Fr.  mademaitelU),  Miss. 

M.L.S.B.  Member  of  the  London 
School  Board. 

MM.  Their  Majesties. 

MM.  (Fr.  messieurs),  Gentlemen. 

mm.  Millemetres ;  Micrometres. 

Mine.  (Fr.  madame).  Madam. 

M.N.A.S.  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

M.N.S.  Member  of  the  Numisma- 
tical  Society. 

Mo.  Missouri;  Month. 

Mod.  Modern. 

Mod.  (ItaL  moderaio).  Moderately. 

Mon.  Monday. 

Mons.  (Fr.  Tnonsieur),  Sir,  Mr. 

Mont.  Montana. 

M.P.  Member  of  Parliament. 

M.P.S.  Member  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society ;  Member  of  the 
Philological  Soclety- 

Mr.  Master,  Mister. 

M.R.A.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

M.R.C.P.  Member  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians. 

M.R.C.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

M.R.C.VJi.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

M.R.O.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

M.R.L  Member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. 

M.R.LA.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

Mrs.  Mistress. 

M.R.S.L.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

M.S.  Master  of  Surgery. 

M..S.  (Lat.  memorice sacriim\S»CTtd 
to  the  memory  of. 

MS.  Manuscript. 

MSS.  ManuBcripte. 

mo.  mth.  Month. 

J//.,  Mts.  Mount,  mountains. 

Mus.  Museum ;  Music,  muslcaL 

Mus.  B.  (Lat.  musicoB  bacoaUtreus), 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

Mut.  D.,  Mus.  Do9.y  Mus.  Doct.  (Lat. 
musicct  doctor).  Doctor  of  Music. 

M.W.O.M.  Most  Worthy  Grand 
MsBter. 

Mtyk.    Mythology,  mythological   , 


N.  Noon ;  North  ;  Noun  f  Num- 
ber ;  New  ;  Neuter. 

N.A.  North  America,  North 
American. 

Nah.    Nahum. 

Nap.    Napoleon. 

Nat.    Natural;  National. 

Nat.  Hist.    Natural  History. 

Nat.  ord.    Natural  order. 

Nat.  Phil.   Natural  Philosophy. 

Natit.  Nautical. 

N.B.  New  Brunswick ;  North 
Britain  (=Scotland). 

N.B.  (Lat.  nota  beTie),  Note  well, 
take  notice. 

NC.  North  Carolina. 

N.D.,  N.Dak,  North  Dakota. 

N.E.  New  England  ;  North-east. 

Neb.  Nebraska. 

Neg,  Negative,  negatively. 

Neh.  Nebemiah. 

Nem.  con.  (Lat.  nemine  coiitradi' 
cente).  No  one  contradicting ; 
unanimously 

Nem.  diss.  (Lat.  nemine  dissent- 
iente).  No  one  dissenting;  unan- 
imously. 

Neth.  Netherlands. 

Neut.  Neuter. 

Nei\  Nevada. 

New  Test.,  N  T.  New  Testament. 

N.H.  New  Hampshire. 

N.ff.  Oer.  New  High  German. 

N.J.  New  Jersey. 

N.  X.,  N.  Lat.  North  Latitude. 

N.  M.  New  Mexico. 

NNE.  North-north-east. 

N.N.W.  North-north-west. 

N.O.  New  Orleans. 

No.  (Lat.  numero),  Number. 

Nom.,  Nomin.  Nominative, 

Noncon.  Non-content,  dissentient. 
(The  formula  in  which  Members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  vote.) 

Non  obst.  (Lat.  non  obstante),  Not- 
wlthstauding. 

Non  pros.  (Lat.  non  prosequitur). 
He  does  not  prosecute. 

Nonse^.  (La.t. non s^quitur),  Itdoee 
not  iollow  (as  a  consequence). 

n.o.p.  Not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Nor.,  Norm.  Norman. 

Nor.Fr.,Norm.  Fr.  Norman  French. 

Norm.  [Nor.] 

NoriD.  Norway,  Norwegian,  Norse. 

Nos.  Numbers. 

Notts.  Nottinghamshire. 

Nov.  November. 

N.P.  Notary  public. 

N.S.  New  style  ;  Nove  Scotia. 

na.  Not  specified. 

N.S.J.C.  (Fr.  Notr€  Seigneur 
Jestts  CAr«0.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

N.  T.  [New  Tbst.] 
Num.,  Numb.  Numbers. 
NumCs.    Numismatic,     numisma- 
tology. 
N.W.  North-west, 
N.W.T.   North-west  Territory, 
N.  Y.  New  York. 
N.Z.  New  Zealand. 

0.  Ohio;  Old. 

ob.  (Lat.  obiit).  He  or  she  diei 

Obad.  Obadiah. 

Obdi.,  Obt.  Obedient 

Obj.  Objective. 

06*.  Obsolete. 

Obt.  [Obdt]. 

Oct.  October. 

Oct.,  8vo.  Octavo. 

O.F.  Odd  Fellows. 

O.H.Oer.  Old  High  German. 


O.B.M.S.   On  Her  Majesty's  Sopi 

vice. 
Ok.  Ter.  Oklahoma  Territory. 
Old  Test.,  O.T  Old  Testament. 
Olym.  Olympiad. 
O.M.  Old  Measurement. 
O.M.L  Oblate  of  Mary  Immaoulete 
Op.  Opposite,  opposition. 
O.P.  Order  of  Ph-eachers. 
Opt.  Optative;  Optics,  optical 
Or.  Oregon. 

Ord.  Ordinance,  ordinary. 
Ordn.  Ordnance. 
Orig.  Original,  originally. 

Omith.  Ornithology,  ornitbologk 
caL 

OS.  Old  Style;  Old  Saxon. 
O.S.A.  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 
O.S.B.  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 
O.S.F.  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
O.T.  [Old  Test.] 
O.U.A.M.  Order  of  United  Ameri* 

can  Mechanics. 
0^.  Oxford. 

Ozon^  (Lat.  Oixmia,  Ozonienais), 
Oxford;  of  Oxford. 

Oxonien.  (Lat.  Oxoniensis),  Of  Ox- 
ford. 

Oz.  Ounce.  [The  z  in  this  contrac- 
tion, and  in  itiz.,  represents  an 
old  symbol  (3),  used  to  mark  a 
terminal  contraction.] 

P.  Page;  Participle;  Past;  Pole; 
Port. 

Pa.  Pennsylvania. 

Pa.  a.,  par.  a.  Participial  odjectlTe. 

Paint.  Painting. 

Pal.,  PafcBont.  Palceontology,  palse* 

ontological. 
Palceobot.:  Palaeobotany. 
Pa.  par.  Past  participle. 
Par.  Paragraph  ;  Participle. 
Pari.  Parliament,  parliamentary. 
Part.  Participle. 
Particip.  Participial. 
Pass.  Passive. 
Pat  Patrick. 
Pathol.  Pathological 
Payt.  Payment. 
PC.  (Lat,  patres  conscriplt)^  Con* 

script  Fathers. 
P.C.  Police-constable;  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Privy  Councillor. 
PCS.  Principal  Clerk  of  Besalon. 
Pd.  Paid. 

P.D.  Printer's  DevIL 
P^.  Protestant  Episcopal. 
P.E.L  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Psnn,   Pen  nsyl  vania. 
PejiL  Pentecost. 
Per.,  Pers.  Persian ;  Person,  pn» 

eonal. 
Per.  an.  (Lat.  p«r  annum).  Yearly. 
Per  cent.,  ver  ct.  {hat.  per  centum% 

By  the  nundred. 
J?«r/.  Perfect. 
Peri.  Perigee. 
Pers.  [Pbb.] 

Pers.,  Persp.  PerspectirVk 
Peruv.  Peruvian, 
Pet.  Peter. 
Pg.  [POBT.] 

P.O.M.  Past  Grand  Master. 
Phar.,  Pharm.  Pharmacy. 
Ph.B.  (Lat.  philosophice baccatauT' 

etis).  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
Ph.D.    (Lat.   philosophia    doctor), 

Doetor  of  Philosophy. 
Pha.  Philip;  Pbilipplans;  Phlloe- 

ophy,  philosophical. 
Phil.   Trans.   Transactions  of  tM 

Philosophical  Society. 
FML,  Phila.  Philadelphia. 
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Philrnn.  Philemon. 
PMlol.  Philologj. 
Philot.   Philosophy,  philosophical. 
Phwnic  Phosnician. 
Photog.       Photography,        photo- 
graphic, photographer. 
Phren.,phrmol.  Phrenology.phren- 

ological. 
Phy:    Physics,  physical;    Physi- 
ology, physiological. 
Physiol.  Physiology,  physiological 
Pinz  .  Pit.    (Lat.  piMiO,    He  (or 

she)  painted  it. 
Pk.  Peck. 

PL  Place;  Plate;  Plural. 
P.L.  Poet  Laureate. 
P.L.B.  Poor  Law  Board. 
P.L.C.  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
P/ff.,  Pl'ff.  Plaintiff. 
Piu.  Plural. 
Ptup.  Pluperfect. 
Plur.  Plural. 

P.ilf.  (Lat.  post  fTwrirfwm),   After- 
noon. 
P..V.  Past  Master;  Peculiar  metre; 

Postmaster. 
P.M.G.  Postmaster-General. 
P.O.  Po8t-ofiace. 
P.&  O.Co.  Peninsular  and  Oriental 

bteam  Navigation  Company. 
Poet.  Poetry,  poetical. 
Pol.  Polish. 

Polit.  Econ.  Political  Economy. 
P.0.0.  Post-office  order. 
Pop.  Population. 
Port.  Portugal,  Portuguese, 
Poss.  Possessive. 
Pp.  Pages. 
P.p.  Past  participle. 
P.P.  (Lat.  paler  po^na),  Father  of 

his  country. 
P.P.  Parish  priest. 
P. P.O.  (Fr.  pourprendre  congi),  To 

take  leave.    [T.T.L.] 
Pph.  Pamphlet. 
Pr.  Present ;  Priest ;  Prince. 
Pr.  par.  Present  participle. 
P.R.  (Lat.  Populus  Romanus),  The 

Koman  peopU. 
P.R.  Prize  Ring. 
P.B.A.    President   of  the   Royal 

Academy. 
P.R.C.  (Lat.  post  Rtyman  conditam). 
After   the    building   of    Rome. 
[A.U.C.] 
Preb.  Prebend. 
Pref.  Prefix;  Preface. 
Prep.  Preposition. 
Pres.  President,  Present. 
Pret,  Preterite. 
Prim.  Primary. 
Prin.  Principal. 
Print.  Printing. 
Priv.  Privative. 
Pro.  [Pron.] 

Prob.  Problem;  Probable,   proba- 
bly. 
Pro/.  Professor. 
Pron.  Pro.  Pronoun;  Pronounced; 

Pronunciation. 
Pron,  a.  Pronominal  adjective. 
Prop.  Proposition. 
Pros.  Prosody. 
Pro  tern.  (Lat.pro/«mpor«),  For  the 

time  being. 
Prov.  Proverbs,  proverbial,  prover- 
bially; Provincial,  provincially ; 
Provost. 
Provine.  Provincial. 
ProT.  [l,»t.  proximo),  Next  of  or  of 

the  next  month. 
Prs.  Pairs. 

P.RS.  President  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety. 


P.R.S.A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

Prus.  Prussia,  Prussian. 

P.S.  (Lat.  post  scTiptum),  Post- 
script. 

P.i'.  Privy  Seal. 

Pt.,  Psa.  Psalm,  psalms. 

Pa-ychol.  Psychology. 

Pt.  Part;  Payment;  Point;    Port. 

P.T.  Post-town;  Pupil  teacher. 

P.TO.  Please  turn  over. 

Pub.  Public :  Published,  publisher. 

Pub.  Doc.  Public  Documents. 

P.V.  Post  village. 

Pxt.   [PiNX.] 

Pyro.,  Pyrotech.  Pyrotechnics. 


Q.,  Qu.  Query ;  Question. 

Q.B.  Queen's  Bench. 

Q.C.  Queen's  College;  Queen's 
Counsel. 

Q.d.  (Lat.  quasi  dicat),  As  if  he 
should  say. 

Q.e.  (Lat.  5i<od«0i  Which  is. 

Q.E.D.  il.it.  quod  erat  demonstran- 
dum). Which  was  to  be  proved. 

Q.E.F.  (Lat.  quod  erai  faciendum). 
Which  was  to  be  done. 

Q.E.I.  (Lat.  quod  erat  invenien- 
dum). Which  wastobe  found  out. 

Q.l.  (Lat.  qiiarUum  libel).  As  much 
as  you  please. 

Q  M.  Quartermaster. 

(l.M.  Gen.  Quartermaster-General. 

Qr.  Quarterly;  Quire. 

(l.S.  Quarter  Sessions. 

Q.s.  (Lat.  qttajitum  sufficif),  A  suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Q/.  Quart. 

Qu.  Queen ;  Query ;  Question. 

Quar.,  quart.  Quarterly. 

Quar.Uo.  Quarto. 

Q.l'.  (LaL  quod  vide).  Which  see. 

Qy.  Query. 


R.  Railway;  Reaumur;  River. 
R.  (Lat-rei),  King;  (Lat.  regina). 

Queen. 
R  {hit,  recipe).  Take. 
R..4.  Royal  Academy,  Royal  Acade- 
mician;   Rear-Admiral;    Royal 
Arch ;  Royal  Artillery. 
Rabb.  Rabbinical. 
Rod.  (Lat.  radix),  Rooc. 
R,Ajif.  Royal  Ac.tdemy  of  Music. 
R,A.S.  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
R.C.  Roman  Catholic. 
R.D.  Rural  Dean. 
R.E.  Koyal  Engineers;  Royal  Ex- 
change. 
Rj;.  Reformed  Episcopal 

Reaum.  R6aumur. 
Rec,  Recipe. 

Reed.  Received- 

Recpt.  Receipt. 

Ref.  Reference. 

Ref.  Ch.  Reformed  Church. 

Rff.  Pres.  Reformed  Presbyterian. 

Reg.  Regular. 

Reg.,  Regr.  Registrar. 

Reg.,  Regl.  Regiment,  regimental. 

Ret.  Religion,  religloua 

Ret.  Pron.  Relative  Pronoun. 

Rem,  Remark,  remarks. 

Rep.  Report ;  Representative. 

Rep,  Repub.  Republic,  Repu  oilcan, 

Res.  Resolution. 

Retd.  Returned. 

Rev.  Revelation ;  Revenues ;  Reve- 
rend; Review;  Revise. 

Revd.  Reverend. 
i  Sevs.   Reverends. 


Rev.  Stat,  Revised  Statutes. 
R.H.A.  Royal  Hor«e  Artillery. 
Rhet.  Rhetoric,  rhetorical. 
R.U.S.  Royal  Humane  Society. 
R.[.  Rhode  Island. 
R.I.P.    (Lat.    requiescat    in  pace). 

May  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace. 
Riv,  River. 

R.Af.  Royal  Mail;  Royal  Marines. 
R..V.A.  Roysl   Marine    Artillery; 

Royal  &lilitary  Asylum. 
B.M.L.I.  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry. 
R.^\  Royal  Navy. 
R.N.R.  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 
R.O,  Receiving  Office. 
Robt.  Robert. 
iJoTii.  Roman;  Romans. 
Ram.  Cath.  Roman  Catholic. 
R.P.  Regius  Professor. 
R.R.  Right  Reverend. 
R.R,  Railroad. 

R.S.A.  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
R.S.P.C.A.    Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. 
R.S.E.  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
R.S.L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 
R.S.O,  Receiving  sub-offlce. 
R.S.V.P.    (Fr.    Repondez  I'il   vous 

plait).  Please  reply. 
Rl.  Right. 

Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honorable. 
Rt.  Rev.  Right  Reverend. 
R.T.S.  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Rt.  Wpful.  Right  Worshipful. 
Russ.  Russia,  Russian. 
R.V.  Revised  Version;  Rifle  Vol- 
unteers. 
R.W.   Right     Worshipful.     Right 

Worthy. 
R.W.D.G.M.  Right  Worshipful  De- 
puty Grand  Master. 
R.  W.  G.M.  Right  WojshipfulGrand 

Master. 
R.W.G.R.  Right    Worthy    Grand 

Representative. 
R.W.G..S.    Right   Worthy    Grand 

Secretary. 
R  W.G.T.   Right     Worthy   Grand 
Treasurer,  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Templar. 
R.  W.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Grand 

Warden. 
R,WJ.a.W,    Right    Worshipful 

Junior  Grand  Warden. 
R.WJi.G.W.   Bight    Worshipful 

Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Ry.  Railway. 


&  Saint ;  Saturday  ;  Section ;  Shil- 
ling ;  Sign  ;  Signer ;  Solo  ;  So- 
prano; South;  Sun;  Sunday; 
Sabbath. 

5.  Second, seconds;  See; Singular; 
Son;  Succeeded. 

S,A.  South  Africa,  South  America. 

S.A.  tX'dX.senuuifmartem)^  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art. 

Sab.  Sabbath. 

Sam.,  Saml.  Samuel 

Sam.,Samar.  Samaritan. 

Sans.,  Sansc,  Sansk,  Sanscrit,  Sans- 
krit. 

S..iJi.  (Lat.  Societatis  Antiqua- 
riorum  Socius),  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. 

Sat,  Saturday. 

Sax.  Saxon,  Saxony. 

S.B.  South  Britain,  (England  and 
Wales).   [N.  B.) 

S.C.  South  Carolina. 

S.C  (Lat  sfnatta  consuUum),  A  de- 
cree of  the  senate. 

Sc.  [Sni,  Sculp.] 


Sean.  mag.  (Lat.  seondaiummoffwt- 

turn),  ncfamatoryexpreesioDBlo 

the  injury  of  persons  of   hlph 

rank  or  dignity. 

X  caps.,  Sm.  caps.  3mall  capltala. 

(In  printing.) 
Sc.B.  (Lat.  scientiw  baeealaureiu). 

Bachelor  ofScience. 
Se.D.  (Lat.  Kirntice  doctor).  Doctor 

of  Science. 
Sch,  (Lat.  scholium),  A  note. 
Sch,  Schooner. 
Sci,  Science. 
Sci.  fa.  .9cire  facias. 
Scil.  Sc.  (Lat.  Mcilicel),  Namely;  to 

wit. 
S.C.L.  Student  In  avil  Law. 
Sclav.  Sclavonic. 
Scot.  Scotland,  Scotch,  Scottish. 
Scr.  Scruple, scruples. 
Scrip.,  Script.  Scripture,  scriptural 
Sculp.  Sculpture. 
Scutp.,  .Sculpt.,  Sc.   (Lat.  seulpsit). 

He  (or  she)  engraved  it. 
S.D.,S.  Dak.  South  Dakota. 
S.D.U.^.  Society  for  the  Diffusloa 

of  Useful  Knowledge. 
S.K  South-east. 
Sec,  Second. 
Sec,  Sect.  Section. 
Sec, Secy.  Secretary. 
Sec.  Leg.  Secretary  of  Legation. 
iSen.  Senate,  senator. 
Sen.  Doc.  Senate  Documont. 
S'p.,Sept.  September. 
S^g.  (L&t.  sequentes,segueUia),Th9 

following  or  the  next. 
Serg.,Sergt.  Sergeant. 
Serj.,Serjt.  Serjeant. 
Sen>.  Servian. 
Sess.  Session. 
S.a.  Solicitor-generaL 
s.g.  [Sp.  Gr.] 
Sh,  Shilling,  shillings. 
Sing.  Singular. 
S.J.  Society  of  Jesus. 
S.J,C,  Supreme  Judicial  OioH. 
Skr,  Sanskrit. 
Slav.  Slavonic. 
Sid.  Sailed. 
S..V.  Sergeant-nu^jor. 
,&  M.  Land.    .Soc,    (Lat.     Societatit 
Mediae       Londinensis      Sociut), 
Member  of  the  London  Medicu 
.Society. 
S.N.  (Lat.  secundum  naturam),  Ao 

cordingto  nature,  naturally. 
s.o.  Sub-office. 
Soc.,Socy.  Society. 
5. 0/.S0/.  Song  of  Solomon. 
Sol.-gen.  Solicitor-general 
Sp,  Spain,  Spanish  ;  SpiriU 
s.p,  (Lat.  sineprole),  Withoutissue, 
S.PC.A.  Society fortbe Prevention 

of  Cruelly  to  Animals. 
S.P.CC,  Society  forthe Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
S.P.C.K.  SocietyfortbePromotion 

of  Christian  Knowledge. 
Spec.  Special,  specially. 
S.P.G.  Society  for  the  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel. 
sp.gr.,  s.g.  Specific  gravity. 
S.P.Q.R.  (Lat.  Senalus   Popuiutqtt* 
Romanus),  The  .Senate   and  the 
People  of  Rome. 
sq.  Square;  sq.ft.  square  foot,  feet; 
.sq.  in,  square  inch,  inches ;  sq.  m, 
squart,  mile,  miles;  sq.  yd.  square 
yard. 
Sr.  Senior:  sir. 

S.R.I.  (  Lat.  Sacrum  Romanvm  Im- 
perium).  The  Holy  Roman  Em» 
pi  re. 
S.R.S.  (Jjat.  Socielatis  RegiaSoeUu^ 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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Abbreviations  and  Contractions. 


SS.  Saints. 

S.S.  Sunday  School. 

S.S.C.  Solicitor  beiore  the  Supreme 
Court. 

S.S.B.  South-flouth-east. 

&S.W.  South-south  west, 

8t.  Saint;  Stone;  Strait;  Street. 

St.  (Lsit.stet).  Letit  etauU  (in  print- 
ing). 

Stai.  Stiitute,  statutes;  stataary. 

S.T.  SiinsofTempTancfc. 

S.T.B.  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theol- 

otsy- 

S.T.D.  (Lat.  sacrcB theologies  doctor)^ 
Doctor  of  Dlvioity. 

sler.,sig.  Sterling. 

St.L.  St.  Louis. 

S.T.P.  (Lat,  gacr(B  theologim  pro- 
fessor). Professor  of  Tbeology. 

Str.  Steamer,  steam  veBsel. 

SubJ.  Subjunctive. 

Subsi.  Substantive;  Subfltitute. 

Suj:  Suffix. 

Su.-Goth.  Suio-Gothlc. 

Sun.,Sund.  Sunday. 

Sup.  Superior;  Superlative;  Sup- 
pleoieut;  SupiDe. 

Sup.  Cf.  Supreme  Court. 

Siipt.  Superintendent. 

Sur.y  Surg.  Surgeon,  surgery, 

Sur.-gen.  Surgeon-generaL 

Sun'.  Surveying,  surveyor. 

Surv.-gen.  Surveyor-general. 

S.v.  (Lat  9ub  voce).  Under  the  word 
or  title. 

S.W.  Senior  Warden;  South-west. 

Sw.  Sweden,  Swedish. 

Switz.  Switzerland. 

Syn.  Synonym,  synonymous. 

Synop.  Synopsis. 

Syr.  Syria,  Syriac;  syrup. 

T.  Tenor;  Ton;  Tun;  Tuesday, 
T.A.B,  Total  Abstinence  Brother- 
hood. 

Tab.  Table,  tabular  statement. 

Tan,  Tangent. 

Tmrt.  Tartaric. 

Tech.  Technical,  technically. 

Ten.,  Tenn.  Tennessee. 

Term,  Termination. 

Teut.  Teutonic. 

Tex.  Texas. 

Text.  rec.  fLat.  textut  reeeptut),Th9 
received  text. 

f%.  Thomas ;  Tfaandaf . 


Theo.  Theodore. 

Thtol.  Theology. 

Theor.  Theorum. 

Thess.  Thessalonians. 

Tho.,  Titos.  Thomas. 

Thu.,  Thur.y  Thurs.  Thursday. 

r.//.ir.Jtf.Trinity  high-watermark. 

Tirr.  Tierce. 

Tim.  Timothy. 

Til.  Title ;  Titus. 

TO.  Turn  over. 

Tob.  Tobit. 

Tom.  Tome,  volume. 

Tonn.  Tonnage. 

Topog.  Topography,  topographical. 

Tp.  Township. 

TV.  Translation,  translator,  trans- 

lat-d;     Transpose;     Treasurer; 

Trustee. 
Tranj.  Transaction ;  Translation, 

translator,  tianslated. 
Trav.  Travels, 

Trig,  TWfjon.  Trigonometry, trlgo- 

uouietricaL 
Trin.  Trinity. 
Ts.  Texas. 

r.Z://.  To  take  leave.    [P.P.C.l 
Tu.,  Tues.  Tuesday. 
Turk.  Turkey,  Turkish. 
Typ.  Typographer. 
Typog.  Typography,  typographical. 


U.C.  (Lat.  urhU  condikE)  From  the 

building    of    the    city— Rome. 

[A.U.C.J 
Uh,  Utah. 
U.J.D.  [J.U.D.] 
U.S.  United  Kingdom. 
U.IC.A.    Ulster    King    at   Arms; 

United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
Ult.  (Lat.  ultimo)  Last,  of  the  last 

month. 
um.  Unmarried. 
Unit.  Unitarian. 
Univ.  University. 
Up.  Upper. 

UP.  United  Presbyterian. 
US.  United  States. 
U.S.  (Lat.  ut  supra).  As  above. 
U.S.A.  United  States  of  America; 

United  Stales  Army, 
US.L.  United  States  Legation. 
U^M.  United  States  mail;  United 

States  marine. 
UJS.M.A.  United  SUt«f  UiUtaiy 

Academy. 


U.S.y.  United  States  Navy. 

U.S.N.A.     United    States    Naval 
Academy. 

f/.5.5.  United  State8Senate;United 

States  ship  or  steHmer. 
US.S.rt.   United   States  Supreme 

Court. 
Usu.  Usual,  usually. 

V.  Verb;  Verse;  Victoria,  Violin. 

V.  (Lat.  versus),  Against, 

r.  (Lat.  vide).  See. 

V.A.  Vicar  Apostolic;  Vice-admiraL 

Va.  Virginia. 

Val.  Valvo;  value. 

Var.  Variety. 

I'ai.  Vatican. 

V.  mix.  Verb  auxiliary. 

V.C.    Vice-chancellor;     Victoria 

Cross. 
V.  drf.  Verb  defective. 
V.D.M.  (h\ii.  Verbum  DeiMinist^)t 

Minister  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Vcn.  Venerable. 
V.G.  Vicar-General. 
V.g.  (Lat.  vcrbi  ^rafia),  For  the  sake 

of  example. 
V.i.  Verbintrsnsitivek. 
IHce-pres.  Vice-president, 
Vid.  (Lat.  vide).  See. 
V.  imp.  Verb  impersonaL 
V.  irr.  Verb  irregular, 
I'm.,  Vise.  Viscount. 
Viz.   (Lat.   indelicet),  NuuAly;   to 

wit.    [Oz.] 
V.n.  Verb  neuter. 
Voc.  Vocative. 
Vol.  Volume. 
Vols.  Volumes. 
V.P.  Vice-President. 
V.R.  {Lat.  Victoria  Regina\  Queen 

Victoria. 
V.r.  Verb  reflexive. 
V.Rev.  Very  Reverend. 
Vs.  {h-^t.  versus),  Against. 
V.S.  Veterinary  surgeon. 
VU,  Verb  transitive. 
Vt.  VemionL 
VuL,  Vulg.  Vulgate. 
Vulg.  Vulgar,  vulgarly, 
w.ll.  (Lat.  variw  lectUmes),  Various 

readings. 

IT,   Wednesday;  Week;    Welsh; 

West,  western. 
Wall^  Wallach,  WaUacblan. 


Walt.  Walter. 
Wash.  Washington. 
w.c.  Water  closet. 

W.C.A.  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.C.T.U.  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union, 

Wed.  Wednesday, 

Wei.  Welsh. 

w.f.  Wrong  font  (In  printing). 

Whf  Wharf. 

W.I.  West  Indies;  West  Indian* 

Wis.,  Wise.  Wiscouain. 

Wk.  Week. 

W.  Long.  West  Longitude. 

Wm.  William. 

W.M.  Worshipful  Master. 

W.N.W.  West-north-west, 

Wp.  Worship, 

Wpful.  Worshipful 

W.S.  Writer  to  the  Signet 

W.S.  W.  West^south-west. 

Wt.  Weight. 

W.  Va.  West  Virginia. 

Wyo.  Wyoming. 

X  Christ, 

Xm,,  Xmas,  Christmai. 

Xn.  Christian. 

Xnty.  Christianity, 

Xper.,  Xr,  Christopher 

XL  Christ, 

Xtian,  Christian. 

r.  Year. 

Yd.  Yard. 

Yds.  Yards. 

Ye  The;  Thee. 

YM.C.A.  Young  Men»8  ChristUn 
Association. 

Y.P.S,C.E,  Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor, 

Yr,  Year;  Younger;  Your. 

Ys.  Years;  Yours. 

Y.W.C.A.  Young  Wom©n*a  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Zach,  Zachary, 

Zech.  Zecharlah. 

Zeph.  Zepbaniah, 

Z.G.,Zoo.  Zoological  Gardens. 

Zoocnem.  Zoochemistry,  zooobeiaW 

caL 
Zoogeog.     Zoogeography,    zooge^ 

graphical 
ZooU  Zoology,  soologtoiL 


COLLOQUIAL  AISTD   SLANG  WORDS   AND 

PHRASES. 

CAREFULLY  COMPILED  FROM  MODERN  AMERICAN  (X)LLOQUU.L  SPEECH. 


A. 

Above  one's  bend.  Beyond  one's 
power. 

Absqnatnlate,  To.  To  run  away  ;  to 
abscond. 

Accordlni;  to  Onnter.  Correctly 
performed. 

Acknowlpdfre  tbe  corn.  To.  To 
confess  a  charge. 

Across  lots.    By  a  short  way. 

Alenife.    A  herring. 

All-fired.    Excessively. 

All'sorts.  The  leavings  of  glasses 
poured  together  and  sold  cheap. 

AIl-lo-smRsh.  Smashed  to  pieces; 
completely  ruined. 

Alley.  The  place  where  the  game  of 
tenpins  is  played ;  an  ornamental  marble, 
nsea  in  tbe  game  of  "martiles." 

Allow,  To.    To  assert. 

AlmlKtaty  dollar.  The  power  of 
money. 

Among  tbe  missing.  Absent;  van- 
iobed. 

Anxlons  seat,  A  state  of  concern 
•bout  one's  spiritual  or  temporal  welfare. 

Any  how  you  can  fix  it.  At  any 
rate  whatever. 

Appreciate,  To.  To  raise  the  value  of. 

Argufy,  To.    To  argue. 

Arkansas  toothpick.  Abowle-knlfe. 

As  long  as.  Because ;  since.  "  We'll 
come,  as  Umj  as  It's  pleasant." 

Awfal.  Disagreeable ;  detestable ;  very 
great. 

Awfully.    Excessively. 

B. 

Bach  conntry.  The  baclmoodg;  the 
frontier  settlements. 

Back  down.  To.  To  recede  from  one's 
l^sition. 

Back  out.  To.  To  refiise  to  keep  an 
agreement ;  to  retreat. 

Back  seat.  To  take  a.  To  decrease 
In  importance. 

Back  track.  To  take  the.  To  re- 
(tcat;  retrace  one's  steps. 

Back  water.  To.  To  withdraw;  to 
retreat. 

Backing  and  filling.  Wavering ;  In- 
decision. 

Backwoods.  The  partly  cleared  West- 
em  settlements. 

Backwoodsman.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  backwoods. 

Bagasse.  The  compressed  8Ugar<ane 
■talks.    Called  also  **  cane-trash." 

Baggage-smasher.  A  railroad  por- 
ter. §0  called  from  his  reckless  handling 
•f  trunks. 

Balance.    The  remainder. 

Ballot-box  stuffing.  Putting  spu- 
ilous  votes  '"to  the  ballot-box  at  an  elec- 
tion. 

Bang  up.  nrat  class;  fine  in  appear- 
ance. 

Barbecne.  A  hog  roasted  whole ;  an 
•pen-air  meeting  with  dinner  or  refresh- 


Bark  a  tree.  To.  To  cut  out  a  circle 
of  bark  for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  tree. 

Bark  up  the  wrong  tree.  To.  To 
be  on  the  wrong  track ;  to  make  a  mistake. 

Barrens.  Elevated  lands  on  which 
grow  small  trees,  but  no  usel'ul  timber. 

Beach  combers.  The  long  waves  roU- 
Ing  on  shore  from  the  ocean. 

Bear  a  hand.  To.  To  assist ;  to  make 
haste. 

Bear  the  market.  To.  To  reduce 
the  market  value  of  stocks  or  securities. 

Beat,  To.  To  excel;  to  defraud;  to 
cheat. 

Beat  all  hollow,  To.  To  excel  com- 
pletely. 

Beat  out.    Exhausted. 

Bee-line.  The  shortest  line  between 
two  points ;  the  course  of  a  bee's  flight. 

Bender  A  spree ;  a  frolic ;  as, "  To  go 
on  a  bender" 

Between  hay  and  grass.  Between 
two  stages  of  development,  as  boyhood  and 
manhood. 

B'hoys.  Noisy  youn^  men  of  the  lower 
ranks  o"f  society.  Applied  in  New  'Sfork 
City. 

Big  bug.    An  important  personage. 

Big  figure.    On  a  large  scale. 

Big  head.  Applied  to  a  person  of  self- 
importance  ;  the  atter-eflfects  of  a  debauch. 

Biggest  toad  in  the  puddle.  The 
most  consequential  person  in  a  group. 

Blme  by.    Byand-by. 

Blackmail.  Money  extorted  by  threats 
of  exposure  or  of  accusing  one  of  a  crime. 

Blatherskite.  A  blustering,  noisy 
fellow. 

Blaze,  To.  To  mark  a  tree  by  notch- 
Jig  or  cutting. 

Blizzard.    A  'Violent  snow-squall. 

Blow,  To,    To  boast;  to  brag. 

Blow  out,  To.  To  talk  violently  or 
abusively. 

Blow  up.  To.    To  scold  a  person. 

Blue  laws.  The  former  puritanical 
laws  of  New  England. 

Blue  nose,    A  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Bluff,  To,  To  dismiss  with  a  gruflT 
answer;  to  deter  by  frightening. 

Bluff  on  poker.  To.  To  bet  on  a 
worthless  hand  as  if  it  were  good. 

Bob,  To.  To  fish  for  eels  with  a  bob,  or 
knot  of  worms  on  a  string. 

Boiled  shirt,    A  white  shirt. 

Bolt.  To,  To  withdraw  suddenly  from 
a  political  party ;  to  leave  hastily. 

Bone,  To,  To  apply  closely  to  an  ob- 
ject ;  to  question  persistently. 

Bonny-clabber.  Milk  turned  sour 
and  thick. 

Boost,  To,    To  lift  by  pushing. 

Boot,  To.    To  kick. 

Boss,  To,  To  superi  ntend ;  to  rule  over. 

Bottom  dollar.    The  last  dollar. 

Bottom  lands.  Flat  lands  bordering 
the  Western  rivers. 

Bounce.  To,    To  eject  with  force. 
Bounty -Jumper.  One  who  runs  away 
after  receiving  a  bounty. 


Brash.    Brittle. 

Break  down.  To.    To  be  overoom* 
by  emotion  or  weakness. 
Break  out  in  a  new  spot.  To.    To 

begin  in  some  new  way. 
Brick  in  the  hat.  To  have  a.    To 

walk  unsteadily  from  intoxication. 

Brother  Jonathan.  A  designation 
applied  to  natives  of  tho  United  States. 

Buck.  To.  Applied  to  horses  that  seek 
to  dismount  their  riders  by  jumping  and 
kicking,  or  to  animals  that  thruft  with 
head  or  horns. 

Buck  fever.  Agitation  of  ai-iateur 
hunters  when  seeing  game  (especially  deer). 

Buckra.  A  white  man.  (A  negro  term.) 

Bug  Juice.    Poor  whiskey. 

Bunk,  To,    To  retire  to  bed. 

Bunkum.  Talking  for.  Talking  for 
one's  constituents.  Taken  from  a  member 
of  Congress  who  acknowledged  he  was 
talking  for  Buncombe— his  home  county. 

Burn  up.  To,    To  burn  down. 

Bnshwhacker,  One  accustomed  to 
bush  travelling;  a  raw  countryman. 

Bast,  To.    To  fail  in  business. 


Caboodle,  Tbe  whole,    Tbe  whol* 

number. 
Cache,  To,    To  conceal  by  burying. 

Cacbunk,  The  sound  made  by  the  &11 
of  a  heavy  body. 

Calculate,  To.  To  suppose;  to  in- 
tend. 

Caltthnmpian  entertainment.  A 
serenade  of  unmelodious  noises,  often 
given  to  the  newly  married. 

Call  loans.  Loans  payable  on  demand. 

Can't  come  it.  Not  able  to  accom- 
plish it. 

Cap  all.  To.  To  reach  a  climax :  to 
surpass  all. 

Cap  the  climax.  To.    [To  Cap  All.] 

Carpet-baggers.  A  name  given  to 
oflice-seeking  politicians  in  the  Southern 
States  after  the  Civil  War. 

Carry  away.  To,  To  move  to  enthu- 
siasm or  emotion. 

Carry  on.  To,  To  make  merry;  to 
riot  or  frolic. 

Carry  stock.  To.  To  retain  stock  till 
an  opportunity  offers  for  profitable  sale. 

Catch  a  weasel  asleep.  To.  To  sur- 
prise a  watchful  or  cunning  person. 

Caucus,  A  private  meeting  of  party 
leaders. 

Caution,  To  be  a.    '     be  a  warning. 

Cave  in.  To.  To  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  adverse  circumstances. 

Cavort,  To,    To  prance  or  caper. 

Chain  lightning.    Strong  w  hiskey. 

Chaw  up.  To.  To  defeat;  to  demolish; 
to  discomfit. 

Chicken  fixings,  A  dish  of  prepared 
chicken. 

Chip  in.  To.    To  contribute. 

Chuck  full.  Entirely  full.  [Also  CHOCK 
Full.] 

Claim  tumping.  'Violently  selxing 
another's  claim— a  mining  term. 
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Colloquial  and  Slang  Words  and  Phrases. 


Clam-shell.  The  Ufa,  the  mouth ;  as, 
"Shut  your  clam-shell." 

Cleau   tblng,   The.    The   honorable 
action. 
Clear  oat,  To.    To  depart ;  to  decamp. 
Codfish  aristocracy.  The  newly  rich 
and  ostentatious. 

Come  around.  To.  To  yield  to  per- 
suasion ;  to  coax  or  wheedle. 

Come  it  strong,  To.  To  act  with 
vigor. 

Come  off  the  perch.  Cease  exagge- 
ration ;  talk  sensibly. 

Come  over.  To.  To  deceive ;  to  gain 
an  unfair  advantage. 

Come  up  to  the  chalU  line.  To. 
To  fulfil  one^s  promise  :  to  do  one's  duty. 
Complected.  Of  a  certain  complexion- 
Confidence  man.    A  swindler. 
Contraband.    A  name  applied  to  the 
Southern  negro  during  the  Civil  War. 

Contraption.     A  contrivance  or  de- 

Tice. 

Coon's  agre.  A  long  but  indefinite  time. 

Corflnroy  road.    A  road  constructed 

with  logs  laid  side  by  side  over  a  swampy 

place. 

Corn  dodger.    A  kind  of  cake  made 
of  Indian  corn  and  baked  very  hard. 
Cornjnlce.    Whiskey. 
Corn  pone.    Corn  bread  of  a  superior 
kind,  made  with  milk  and  eggs. 
Corn  shuck.    Corn  husk. 
Corned.    Drunk. 

Corner,  To.  To  get  the  advantage  In 
ftn  argument  or  operation. 

Corner  the  market.  To.  To  buy  up 
*  large  amount  of  stock  so  as  to  gain  the 
Advantage  in  speculative  operations. 

Corporal's  guard.    A  small  body  of 
Individuals. 
Cotton  to.  To.    To  flatter. 
Connter-Jumper.    A  clerk  in  a  retail 
•tore. 

Cowboy.    One  who  has  care  of  cattle 
on  a  ranch. 
Crack  on.  To.    To  act  with  energy. 
Crawfish,  To.    To  retract  an  assertion 
ungraciously. 

Crooked     whiskey.      Whiskey    on 
which  no  tax  has  been  paid. 
Crnsh  hat.    A  soft  felt  hat. 
Cnrb-stone  brokers.  Irregular  stock 
Jobbers  who  do  their  business  in  the  street. 
Carlecnes.    Boyish  tricks  ;  capers. 
Cut  a  dash.  To.    To  make  one's  self 
appear  of  importance. 
Cut  a  splurge.  To.    [Cut  \  Dash.] 
Cut  a  swathe.  To.    To  attract  atten- 
tion by  display.    [Cut  a  Dash.] 
Cut  dirt.  To.    To  run ;  to  go  fast. 
Cut  It  too  fat.  To.    To  run  to  excess ; 
to  overdo. 

Cut  stick.  To.    To  decamp  in  haste; 
to  run  away. 
Cut  under.  To.    To  undersell. 
Cut  up.  To.    To  treat  bnisquely ;  to  act 
merrily  or  riotously. 

Cut  up  shines.  To.     To  play  tricks; 
to  frolic. 
,  Cute.    Acute,  sharp,  keen. 


Dander.  Dandruff;  to  get  one's  dander 
up,  to  get  into  a  passion. 

Darky.    A  negro. 

Dead  beat.    An  impostor ;  a  loafer. 

Dead  beat.    Worn  out ;  exhausted. 

Dead  broke.    Penniless. 

Dead  head.  One  who  secures  a  bene- 
fit without  paying  for  it. 

Dead  horse.  Work  paid  for  before 
it  is  performed. 

Dead  set.    Resolute,  determined. 

Dead  set.  Unyielding  opposition ;  de- 
termined effort. 

Death  on.  To  be.  To  be  master  of  or 
■exceedingly  fond  of  something. 


Dig  out.  To.    To  run  away. 

Dipsy.    The  sinker  of  a  fishing-line. 

Disgruntled.  Annoyed,  disappointed. 

Divy.  One's  share  in  a  payment. 
(Sometimes  spelled  "  Divvy."  From  Divi- 
dend.) 

Divy,  To.    To  make  a  division. 

Do  tell  I  An  exclamation  signifying 
"Indeed!    Can  such  things  be ! " 

Doctor,  To.  To  alter  or  falsify  (as  a 
report). 

Dodger.  A  hard  baked  cake  of  bread 
or  biscuit ;  a  small  advertising  circular. 

Dog.  To.  To  haunt  one's  steps ;  to  fol- 
low persistently. 

Dogged.  A  mild  oath;  as,  "I'll  be 
dogged  if  I  do." 

Doggery.    A  low  drinking-house. 

Dog's  age.    [Coon's  Age.] 

Don't  amount  to  much.  A  person 
of  no  importance. 

Don't  see  It.  Failure  to  perceive  the 
force  of  an  argument. 

Dough-face.  A  person  of  varying 
principles;  a  trickster. 

Down  East.    New  England. 

Down-Easter.    A  New-Englander. 

Down  upon.  Opposed  to  ;  disapprov- 
ing. 

Draw  a  bead.  To.  To  take  aim  with 
a  flre-arm. 

Drive  at.  To.  To  be  engaged  In  or  to 
have  in  view ;  as,  "  What  are  you  driving 
atr 

Drummer.  A  travelling  commercial 
salesman. 

Dug-out.  A  boat  or  canoe  hewn  out 
of  a  large  log. 

Dust,  To.    To  depart  in  haste. 

Dyed  in  the  wool.  Ingrained;  ine- 
radicable. 


Eat  crow.  To.  To  perform  a  disagree- 
able task. 

Eat  dirt.  To.  To  be  forced  to  recede 
from  a  position. 

E'enmost.    Almost. 

Egg  on.  To.    To  urge  on ;  to  Incite. 

Every  which  way.  In  all  ways  at 
once. 

Expect,  To.    To  think  ;  to  imagine. 

Eyes  skinned  (or  peeled).  To  keep 
one's.  .To  be  keenly  alert ;  to  be  watchful. 

F. 

Face  the  music.  To.  To  meet  the 
emergency. 

Fair  and  square.  Correct;  honest; 
honorable. 

Fair  shake.  An  even  chance ;  a  satis- 
factory bargain. 

Falling  weather.  Rain,  snow,  or 
hail. 

Fen.  A  prohibitory  term  used  by  boys 
in  their  games ;  as,  "  Fen  play,"  equivalent 
to  "  I  forbid  you  to  play." 

Fetch  up.  To.    To  stop  suddenly. 

Fight  {,(yr  buck)  the  tiger.  To.  To 
play  at  faro  or  other  games  of  chance. 

Figure  on.  To.  To  anticipate ;  to  ex- 
pect or  trust  in. 

Filibuster.    A  freebooter. 

Fippenny  bit ;  Flp.  Fivepence ;  for- 
merly trie  vulgar  name  for  the  Spanish  half- 
real. 

Fire  away. 
an  affair. 

Fire-eater.  A  hot-headed  individual. 
Applied  to  pugnacious  Southerners. 

Fire-water.  Alcoholic  spirits  (an  In- 
dian term). 

First-rate.    Of  best  quality. 

First  swathe.    Superior  quality. 

Fix,  To.  To  settle  the  business.  Often 
used  threateningly  ;  as,  "  I'M  fix  him." 

Fix  one's  flint.  To.    [To  Fix.] 

Fixings.  Embellishments;  prepara- 
tions; garnishings;  objects  generally. 


To  begin;  to  go  on  with 


Fizzle.  A  ridiculous  failure;  an  at- 
tempt which  ends  ignominiously. 

Flash  In  the  pan.  An  abortive  at- 
tempt. 

Flatboat.  A  rude  vessel  formerly  used 
in  transporting  produce  down  tiie  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers. 

Fhktbroke.    Bankrupt;  penniless. 

Flat-footed.    Downright;  positive. 

FInnimux,  To.  To  give  up;  to  ceaae 
effort ;  to  die. 

Flunk,  To.  To  retract  in  a  cowardly 
manner ;  cowardice ;  to  fail  in  dn  effort,  as 
in  a  collegiate  examination. 

Fly  around.  To.    To  move  actively. 

Fly  off  the  handle.  To.  To  become 
excited  hastily ;  to  lose  one's  temper  with 
little  provocation. 

Flyer,  To  take  a.  To  make  a  venture. 

Fork  over.  To.  To  pay  or  deliver. 
(Sometimes  Fork  Up.) 

Free  to  say  (or  confess).  Ready  to 
acknowledge. 

Freeze  out.  To.  To  force  out  of  an 
enterprise  or  company  by  some  trick. 

Freeze  to.  To.  To  cling  to  one  closely. 

Full  swing.  To  the  greatest  degree ; 
at  full  speed. 

Funk  out.  To.  To  retract  in  a  cow- 
ardly way. 


Oalllnipper.  An  insect  pest  resem- 
bling the  mosquito,  but  much  larger. 

Oaloot.    A  worthless  fellow. 

Oerrymandering.  Arranging  the 
political  divisions  of  a  State  so  that  one 
party  may  obtain  an  advantage  over  its  op- 
ponents. 

Get  a  move  on.  To.  To  hasten,  to  be 
active  in  any  effort. 

Oet  one's  back  up,  To.  To  display 
anger. 

Get  religion.  To.    To  become  pious. 

Get  the  mitten.  To.  To  be  dismissed 
as  a  lover. 

Get  the  wrong  pig  by  the  tail.  To. 
To  make  a  mistake  in  selecting  a  person  foe 
any  purpose. 

G'hal.  A  slang  term  for  a  girl,  corre- 
sponding to  Bhoy. 

Give  out.  To.    To  become  exhausted. 

Go  ahead.  To.  To  proceed  with  a  busi- 
ness or  affair. 

Go  back  on  one.  To.  To  prove  false 
to  one's  Interests ;  to  break  faith. 

Go  for.  To.    To  attack ;  to  be  in  fevor  of. 

Go  in  for.  To.    To  advocate  or  favor. 

Go  it  alone.  To.  To  attempt  anything 
without  assistance. 

Go  it  blind.  To.  To  chance  or  risk  a 
thing  without  having  calculated  probabil- 
ities. 

Go  It  strong.  To.  To  act  energeti- 
cally. 

Go  it  with  a  rush.  To.  To  act  vehe- 
mently. 

Gooff.    To, expire;  to  swoon. 

Go  the  big  figure.  To.  To  engage  in 
business  on  a  large  scale. 

Go  the  whole  figure.  To.  To  the 
utmost  extent. 

Go  the  whole  hog.  To.  To  do  things 
thoroiighly. 

Go  through.  To.  To  Journey  without 
stopping. 

Go  through  the  mill.  To.  To  gain 
experience,  especially  through  losses  or  dif- 
ficulties. 

Go  to  grass  I  Get  out  I  Away  with 
you! 

Go  to  smash.  To.  To  be  completely 
ruined  in  business. 

Go  to  the  bad.  To.  To  go  to  destruc- 
tion ;  to  engage  in  wicked  habits. 

Go  nnder.  To.    To  fail ;  to  perish. 

Go  up.  To.  To  be  destroyed;  to  be 
ruined. 

Go  up  the  spout,  To.    [To  Go  Hr.J 
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eobble  ap.  To.    To  seize  with  avidity. 

Gobbler.    A  male  turkey. 

Gone  case  (nr  coon  or  goose).  Past 
hope  or  recovery. 

Goneness.    A  sensation  of  weakness. 

Goner.    A  doomed  person. 

Goo<l  as  wheat.  Of  the  very  best 
quality. 

Gouge,  To.    To  cheat  or  defraud. 

Grab  game.  A  mode  of  swindling  in 
which  the  stakes  at  a  bet  are  "  grabbed  " 
and  run  off'  with;  generally,  to  steal  and 
make  off  with  booty. 

Gross-widow.  A  wife  living  apart 
ftom  her  husband. 

Greaser.    A  name  given  to  Mexicans. 

Green-goods.    Counterfeit  money. 

Gritty.  Courageous :  pugnacious ; 
spirited. 

Groand-taog.    A  woodchuck. 

Ground-hog  day.  February  2,  on 
which  day,  if  the  ground-hog  see  his 
•hadow  on  emerging  from  his  hole,  a  con- 
tinuance of  cold  weather  is  predicted. 

Growler.  A  receptacle  for  conveying 
beer;  a  pitcher  or  can. 

Guess,  To.  To  believe,  suppose,  think, 
etc. 

Gumption.  Common  sense ;  worldly 
wisdom. 

Gutter-snipe.  An  irregular  broker. 
[CtJBBSTONE  Broker.] 

H. 

Hadn't  onghter.    Ought  not  to. 
Hall  from.  To.     To  be  a  native  or 
resident  of 
Half-cocked.   Prematurely ;  as,  "  He 

went  off  ha(f-cocked." 

Handle.  To.  To  be  able  to  manage  or 
to  cope  with. 

Hand-running.    In  succession. 

Hang.  The  knack  of;  as,  "  I  can't  get 
the  hang  of  the  thing." 

Hang  Are,  To.  To  fail  to  accomplish 
a  purpose. 

Hang  out.  To.    To  reside  or  frequent. 

Happen  In,  To.  To  make  a  casual 
call. 

Happy  as  a  clam.    Very  happy. 

Hard  case.  A  worthless  fellow  ;  a 
drunkard. 

Hard  pushed.    In  great  difficulty. 

Hard  row  to  hoe.  Difficult  or  dis- 
agreeable of  accomplishment. 

Hard  up.  In  bad  condition  finan- 
cially. 

Hardshell  Baptists.  The  anti-mis- 
Bionary  Baptists. 

Hatchet,  To  bury  the.  To  make 
peace. 

Haze.  To.  To  play  practical  Jokes  on, 
as  in  college. 

Head  off.  To.  To  intercept;  to  get 
before. 

Hearty  as  a  back.  A  hunter's 
phrase,  now  common. 

Heeler.    A  loafer ;  a  hanger-on. 

Heft,  To.  To  try  the  weight  of  a  thing 
by  lifting. 

Hickory  shirt.  A  shirt  of  heavy 
twilled  cotton— so  called  from  its  strength. 

High  Jinks.    Ridiculous  capers. 

Highbinder.  A  Chinese  assassin  em- 
ployed by  the  Chinese  companies  to  kill 
obnoxious  individuals. 

Highfalatln.    Extravagant  talk. 

Hitch,  To.    To  agree. 

Hitch  horses.    [To  HrrcH.] 

Hoe  cake.  A  cake  of  Indian  meal, 
baked  before  the  fire. 

Hoe  one's  row.  To.  To  perform 
one's  share  of  an  undertaking. 

Hoa-down.  A  hilarious  dancing 
party. 

Hog  and  Hominy.  Pork  and  Indian 
oom— the  staple  articles  of  food  in  some 
districts  of  this  country. 


Hold  on.  To.    To  wait ;  to  cease  for  a 

short  time. 
Holloa  before  one  Is  out  of  the 

woo<ls.  To.  To  rejoice  prematurely,  be- 
fore the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

Hoodlum.    A  city  rowdy. 

Hook,  To.    To  steal. 

Hopping  mad.    Violently  angry. 

Horn.    A  drink  of  liquor. 

Horn,  Inn.  A  phrase  used  to  negative 
a  falsehood ;  as,  "  I'll  give  it  to  you,  in  a 
horn," 

Howdy.  A  contraction  for  "  How  do 
you  do?" 

How's  that  for  high  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  that'/ 

Huckleberry  above  one's  per- 
simmon.   To  be  above  one's  ability. 

Hunk.  A  large  piece  or  slice ;  a  big 
lump. 

Hunkers.  Those  who  cling  to  the  old 
homestead,  or  to  old  principles  (New  York 
politics). 

Hunkldori.    Excellent-  Srst-class. 

Hurry  up  the  cakes.    Make  haste. 

Hurrygraph.  Something  written  or 
sketched'in  a  hurry. 

Hush  up.  To.    To  cease  talking. 

Husking.  Stripping  the  husk  from 
Indian  corn.    [Shucking.] 

Hypo.  Contraction  fbr  "  hypochondria." 

I. 

I  want  to  know  I  An  exclamation  of 
surprise,  meaning.  Indeed !  Is  it  possible ! 

Indian  file.  One  after  another ;  in  sin- 
gle file. 

Indian  gift.  An  object  given  and  taken 
away  again. 

Indian  summer.  The  pleasant 
weather  usually  occurring  in  this  country 
in  late  autumn. 

Irish.  Temper ;  anger  ■  as,  "  Don't  get 
your  Irish  up.' 


Jab,  To.    To  strike  or  thrust. 

Jackass  rabbit.  A  rabbit  of  the 
Western  plains— so  called  from  its  very  long 
ears. 

Jack-at-a-pinch.    As  a  last  resort. 

Jag.  A  small  load  ;  specif,  intoxication. 

Jam  up.    Capital ;  prime. 

Jamboree.    A  carouse  or  frolic. 

Jayhawker.  A  name  given  during 
the  Civil  War  to  some  of  the  guerillas  of 
the  Western  States. 

Jerked  beef.  Beef  dried  in  the  open 
air. 

Jig  is  up.  The.  The  matter  is  settled ; 
the  game  is  up ;  it  is  all  over. 

Jim-jams.  Madness  caused  by  alco- 
holism. 

Johnny  cake.  A  cake  made  of  In- 
dian meal  mixed  with  water  or  milk. 

JugfnI.  A  great  quantity.  jNo(  by  ajug- 
Jul  =  not  on  any  account. 

Jump  a  claim.  To.  To  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  mining  claim  in  an  illegal 
manner. 

Jump  ball.  To.  To  violate  a  bail  bond. 

K. 
Kechng;  Kerchng.  The  noise  made 

by  a  leap  into  the  water. 

Keel  over.  To.  To  faint  or  swoon ;  to 
be  upset. 

Keener.  A  shrewd  person;  sharp  at  a 
bargain. 

Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  To.  To 
keep  up  one's  courage ;  to  remain  firm. 

Keep  company.  To.  To  pay  court 
to  a  lady,  visiting  her  frequently. 

Kenlptlon  fit.  A  state  of  ludicrous 
excitem<:nt. 

Kick.  To.  To  jilt  a  suitor;  to  object 
vigorously ;  to  find  fault  or  grumble. 

Kick  up  a  row.  To.  To  produce  a 
fight  or  uproar. 


Kid.    A  young  child. 

Kinder.    In  a  manner;  aa  It  were. 

Kinder  sorter.    Somehow;  rather. 

Kinky.    Queer;  crotchety. 

Knee-high  to  a  mosquito.  An  ex- 
travagant expression  of  extreme  smallness 
of  stature.    Also,  Knee-high  to  a  gratehopper. 

Knickerbocker.  A  descendant  of 
one  of  tlie  old  Dutch  families  of  New  York. 

Knock  around, To.  Towanderabout 
aimlessly. 

Knock  down  and  drag  out.  A 
fight  carried  to  extremity. 

Knock  down.  To.  To  embezzle;  to 
pilfer. 

Knock  off.  To.  To  deduct ;  to  give  a 
rebate. 

Knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  Ut- 
terly spoiled ;  crushed  out  of  shape. 

Krlss  Krlngle.  A  corruption  of  CTrt«< 
Kindlein,  the  infent  Christ. 

L. 

l,am  {(rr  lambaste).  To.  To  beat 
thoroughly ;  to  give  a  sound  drubbing. 

I,ame  duck.  A  name  given  to  a  spec- 
ulative operator  unable  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments ;  one  fully  insolvent  is  called  a  dead 
duck. 

I,and  of  Steady  Habits.  New  Eng- 
land; Connecticut  specifically. 

I,and'8  sake  I  A  euphemism  for  Lord'j 
sake ! 

Larrup.    To  beat;  to  flog. 

Latter-day  Saints.  A  title  assumed 
by  the  Mormons. 

Law  sakesi  An  expression  of  surprise. 

Lawing.    Entering  into  litigation. 

Lay  for.  To.  To  waylay;  to  seek  to 
entrap. 

Lay  on  thick.  To.    To  flatter  grossly. 

Leave  ont  In  the  cold.  To.  To  de- 
prive of  some  benefit.    [Freeze  Out.) 

Leg  to  stand  on.  Resource.  "  He  has 
not  aleg  to  stand  on"  =  He  is  destitute  of 
resources. 

Leg-puller.  One  who  obtains  some 
favor  by  wheedling. 

Let  on.  To.  To  mention;  to  commu- 
nicate ;  to  prevaricate. 

Let  out.  To.    To  disclose. 

Let  slide.  To.    To  let  go. 

Let  up.  To.    To  cease. 

Level  best.    Extreme  effort. 

Llckety-spllt.    At  a  very  rapid  pao». 

Lift  one's  hair.    To  scalp  one. 

Light  out.  To.  To  abscond;  to  run 
away. 

Light-wood.  Fat-pine  knots ;  used  a* 
torches. 

Like  a  book.  To  know  one  thor- 
oughly. 

Liner.  A  steamer  of  one  of  the  tranf- 
atlantic  passenger  lines. 

Llqaor,  To.    To  take  a  drink. 

Little  end  of  the  horn.  An  expres- 
sion indicating  ridiculous  failure. 

Live  out.  To.  To  occupy  the  place  of 
a  servant. 

Lobby.  The  persons  who  frequent  the 
lobby  of  a  house  of  legislature  to  influence 
legislation. 

Lobby,  To.  To  attempt  to  influence 
the  members  of  a  legislature. 

Log-rolling.  Dishonest  methods  in 
politics. 

Lope.    A  contraction  from  gallop. 

Lnddy  mnssy.  A  corruption  of  "  Lord 
have  mercy." 

Lummox.    A  heavy, stupid  fellow. 

Lynch,  To.  To  execute  without  a 
legal  trial. 

Lynch  law.    Mob  low. 

M. 

Ma'am  school.    A  school  taught  by  I 

woman. 
Machine.    A  fire  engine. 
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Machine  politic*.    Underhand  man- 
agement by  political  leaders. 
Mad.    Very  angry. 

Make  a  move.  To.    To  take  a  step  in 

regard  to  an  affair. 

Make  a  raise.  To.    To  secure  money 
for  one's  use. 

Make  one's  manners.  To.  To  curt- 
sey ;  to  bow. 

Make  one's  mark.  To.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  affairs. 

Make    one's    pile.    To.      To  grow 

wealthy. 

Make  one's  self  scarce,  To.     To 

decamp;  to  depart. 

Make  tbe  ftir  fly.  To.  To  chastise 
severely. 

Make  tracks.  To.  To  abscond  hastily ; 
to  run  away. 

Market  truck.  Vegetables  brought 
to  market. 

Middling  well.    Tolerably  well. 

Mighty.    Exceedingly;  very. 

Mind,  To.    To  remember. 

Mitten,  To  give  the.  To  dismiss  a 
Bnitor. 

Mobocracy.    The  rule  of  the  mob. 

Mock  auction.  A  pretended  auction 
to  entrap  country  people. 

Molly  Cotton>talI.    A  hare. 

Monkey-shines.  Monkey  like  antics. 

Moonshiner.  A  distiller  of  illicit 
whiskey. 

Mosey,  To.  To  decamp;  to  leave  in 
haste. 

Move.  To.  To  change  one's  residence ; 
to  remove. 

Mnd  sills.  The  laboring  classes,  as  the 
substratum  of  society. 

Murphy.    An  "  Irish"  potato. 

Muss.  A  state  of  confusion ;  a  squabble ; 
s  row. 

Muss,  To.    To  disarrange. 

Mustang.  The  wild  horse  of  the 
prairies. 

Mutton-head.    A  stupid  fellow. 


N. 

Wall,  To.  To  arrest ;  to  secure ;  to  dis- 
prove. 

Bfary.  A  corniption  of  "ne'er  a;"  as, 
nary  one  =  never  a  one. 

Nary  red.  Without  a  red  cent ;  penni- 
less. 

Native-born.    Indigenous. 

Near.    Miserly. 

Never  say  die.    Never  despair. 

Nigger  heads.  The  tussocks,  or 
knotted  masses  of  roots,  which  project 
above  the  surface  of  a  swamp. 

Nigh  unto.  Nigh  upon;  nearly;  al- 
most. 

(  Nip.    A  drink  of  liquor. 

Nip  and  Tuck.  Sharp  rivalry ;  tit  for 
tat. 

No  account.    Of  no  value ;  worthless. 
No  how.    By  no  means. 

No  two  ways  about  it.  Certain- 
fixed ;  beyond  doubt. 

None  of  my  fUneral.  It  does  not 
concern  me. 

Nubbins.  Imperfectly  formed  ears  of 
Indian  corn. 

Nnlllflcation.  An  attempt  by  a  State 
to  nullify  a  national  law. 

Nnlllfler.  One  who  believes  in  the 
Tight  of  a  State  to  resist  a  law  enacted  by 
Cosgress. 

o. 

Oak  barrens.  Straggling  forests  of 
stunted  oak  trees  growing   in  very  poor 

Oak    openings.      Forests    of  small, 
tmnly-ecattered  oak  trees. 
Odd  stick.    An  eccentric  individual. 
Off  one's  base.    In  error ;  on  a  wrong 

course. 


Off  tbe  handle.  Excited;  in  a  pas- 
sion. 

Off  tbe  helve.    [Off  the  Handle,] 

Old  coon.  A  cunning  political  man- 
ager. 

Old  boss.  A  familiar  expression  in 
accosting  a  person ;  equivalent  to  "  old  fel- 
low." 

Old  man.  A  disrespectful  term  for 
one's  father  or  employer. 

Old  rye.  Old  whiskey  distilled  from 
rye. 

Old  Scratch.    Satan. 

Old  soldiers.  Tobacco  that  has  been 
chewed ;  the  butts  of  cigars. 

One-horse.  Of  inferior  degree  or 
quality. 

Over  the  left.  An  expression  giving 
an  opposite  meaning;  an  affirmation;  as. 
"Hell  get  it,  over  the  UJt"  =  n6  will  not 
get  it. 

Overslaugh,  To.  To  neglect,  to  pass 
over,  to  omit. 

Owdacious.    Audacious. 


Paddle  one's  own  canoe.  To.    To 

act  independently;  to  make  one's  own 
way. 

Painter.    A  corruption  of  panther. 

Pale  face.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
whites. 

Pan  out.  To.    To  prove  of  value. 
Pass  In  one's  checks.  To.    To  die; 
to  settle  life's  account. 

Patroon.  One  to  whom  a  landed  estate 
was  granted  by  the  old  Dutch  government 
of  New  York. 

,  Pay  dirt.  Gold-bearing  earth;  figura- 
tively, anything  yielding  remuneration. 

Peach,  To.  To  betray  one's  compan- 
ions in  some  misdeed. 

Peert;  peart.    Brisk,  lively. 

Peg  away.  To.   To  work  continuously. 

Pegged  out.    Exhausted. 

Pesky.    Plaguey;  confounded. 

Peter  Funk.  A  person  employed  to 
bid  up  the  price  of  articles  at  petty  or  mock 
auctions. 

Peter  out,  To.  To  dwindle  away ;  to 
become  exhausted  by  degrees. 

Picayune.  A  small  silver  coin  once 
used  in  Louisiana;  hence,  anything  mean 
parsimonious,  or  small. ,  ' 

Pickaninny.  A  negro  name  for  an 
infant. 

Pile.    The  amount  of  a  person's  wealth. 

Pill.  A  term  of  contempt ;  as,  "  He  is  a 
fine  piU." 

Pine  barrens.  Level,  sandv  tracts  In 
the  South,  covered  with  pine  trees. 

Plner.v.  A  place  where  pine  trees 
grow ;  a  forest  of  pines. 

Pipe,  To.    To  act  the  spy  upon. 

Pipe-laying.  Arranging  for  a  politi- 
cal campaign  or  a  business  affair.  The 
term  implies  trickery  or  dishonesty. 

Pitch  in.  To.  To  enter  into  an  affair, 
usually  a  fight. 

Place,  To.  To  recall  in  memory;  to 
recognize :  as,  "  I  can't  place  the  man ;''  i.  e. 
fail  to  recollect  him. 

Plaguey  sight.    A  great  deal. 

Plank,  To.    To  tender ;  to  offer. 

Planked  shad.  A  shad  nailed  to  a 
plank  and  roasted;  an  epicurean  mode  of 
cooking  this  fish. 

Played  out.    Used  up;  exhausted. 
Plug-ugly.    A  Baltimore  rowdy. 
Plumb-centre.    Directly  at  the  cen- 
tre, in  shooting  at  a  mark. 

Poke- fun.  To.    To  make  sport  of. 
Pony  up.  To.    [To  Fork  Over.] 
Poor  white  folks.    The  lowerclasses 
of  Southern  whites. 

Pop  corn.  To.  To  parch  Indian  corn 
till  it  bursts  open. 

Possum,  To  play.  To  attempt  to  de- 
ceive by  feigning  death;  to  make  a  false 
pretence. 


Post,  To.    To  give  full  information. 

Patter  around.  To.    To  employ  one's 
self  with  small  affairs. 
Powerful.    Greatly;  exceedingly. 
Pow-wow.     A  council  of  Indiana;  a 

political  conference. 

Pow-wow,  To.    To  hold  a  noisy  con- 
sultation. 

Pre-empt,  To.     To  secure   land   by 
being  the  first  settler  upon  it. 

Pretty  considerable.    Of  some  con 

sequence. 

Pretty  middling.    Moderately  well 

Primp  up.  To.    To  decorate  one's  self 
fastidiously ;  to  dress  finically. 

Prospect,  To.    To  seek  for  mines  of 
metals. 

Pnll  Dick,  pull  Devil.     An  equal 

contest. 

Pull  one's  leg.  To.    To  secure  a  favor 
or  loan. 

Pull  np  stakes.  To.     To  change  a 

place  of  residence ;  to  remove  or  emigrate. 

Pull  the  wool  over  one's  eve.  To. 

To  deceive  or  blind  by  false  pretences. 

Put  a  bead  on  one.  To.    To  beat ;  to 
break  one's  head. 

Put  in  licks,  To.    To  make  strong 
efforts. 

Pnt  it  strong.  To.    To  express  some- 
thing forcibly. 

Put  through.  To.    To  do  something 

successfully. 


Onaker  guns.  Wooden  guns  intended 
to  represent  real  ones, 

Qnallfy.  To.  To  swear  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  office, 

Quarters.  The  negro  huts  on  a  plan 
tation. 

<tuld.    A  corruption  of  cud. 

Quilting  bee  (or'frolio).  An  assem- 
blage of  women  to  aid  in  making  a  bed- 
quilt.  Eefreshments  and  amusements  fol- 
low. 

R. 

Rag  off  tbe  busb.  To  take  the.   To 

excel  completely. 

Raise.  To.  To  bring  up ;  to  breed,  pro- 
duce, etc. 

Raise  a  racket.  To.  To  make  a,  noise 
or  disturbance. 

Raise  Cain,  To.  To  cause  a  disturb- 
ance. 

Raise  one's  dander.  To.  To  make 
one  angry. 

Raising  bee.  Setting  up  the  frame  of 
a  building  with  the  aid  of  neighbors. 

Rambunctious.  Pugnacious,  litig- 
ious. 

Reckon.  To.  To  think,  imagine,  sup- 
pose, etc.  Applied  to  almost  every  mental 
effort. 

Red-eye.    New  raw  whiskey. 

Right  along.  Continuously;  in  suc- 
cession. 

Right  away;  Right  off.  Immedi- 
ately. 

Right  smart.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

Ring-tailed  roarer  (or  snorter).  A 

quarrelsome  brawler. 

Rip  out.  To.  To  utter  with  vehe- 
mence. 

Rip-snorter.  A  noisy,  brawling  fel- 
low. 

Root,  bog.  or  die.  Trust  to  your  own 
efforts. 

Rope  In,  To.    To  entrap. 

Row  to  hoe.    A  task  to  perform. 

Row  up  Salt  River,  To.  A  phrase 
signifying  political  defeat. 

Rum-hole.    A  low  drinking-place. 

Run  Into  the  ground,  To.  To  in- 
dulge in  too  greatly. 

Run  one's  face.  To.  To  buy  on  credit. 
Rush  it.  To.    To  do  a  thing  with  spidt 
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Salt  down  (Htock  or  money).  To. 

To  retain  for  future  use;  to  lay  aside. 

Sapbead.  A  bluclctiead;  a  stupid  fel- 
low. 

Saas.    Impudence;  Impertinence. 

Scnlnwaif.  A  political  name  formerly 
applied  to  those  Southernors  who  affiliated 
with  the  Kepublicau  party;  a  worthless 
fellow. 

Scare  up.  To.  To  collect ;  to  find ;  to 
become  owner  of. 

Schooner.    A  Urge  beer-glass. 

Scoot,  To.    To  walk  fast ;  to  run. 

Scrongre,  To.    To  crowd ;  to  squeeze. 

Scrumptious.    Nice ;  excellent. 

See  the  elephant.  To.  To  see  the 
Bights  of  a  strange  place. 

Set  store  by.  To.    To  hold  in  esteem. 

Settle  one's  hash.  To.  To  dispose 
of  finally. 

Shank's  mare,  To  take.    To  walk. 

Shin  It,  To.    To  run  off;  to  decamp. 

Shin  round.  To.  To  move  around 
briskly 

Shindy.    A  row  ;  a  spree. 

Shingle,  To  hang;  out  one's.  To 
put  out  a  business  sign. 

Shot.    {Shot  in  the  neck.)    Intoxicated. 

Shut  up.  To.    To  cease  talking. 

Shut  np  your  clam-shell.  Close 
your  mouth. 

Shyster.  A  low  lawyer  who  hangs  about 
the  police  courts  for  practice,  but  has  not 
been  admitted  to  the  bar ;  a  base  fellow. 

Singed  cat.  One  whose  qualities  sur- 
pass his  appearance. 

Skedaddle,  To.    To  abscond  hastily. 

Skunk,  To.  To  defeat  completely,  not 
allowing  an  opponent  to  score  a  point. 

Slate,  To  make  a.  To  arrange  a  set 
of  nominationfi  in  advance. 

Slick  as  a  whistle.  Very  easy  of 
execution ;  neatly. 

Slick  as  srease.  [Slick  as  a  Whistle.] 

Slick  up.  To.    To  make  sleek  or  fine. 

Slide,  To.    To  go ;  begone ;  be  off. 

Slip  up.  To.    To  be  mistaken. 

Slop  over.  To.  To  go  to  excess.  Used 
in  oratory,  etc. 

Slope,  To.    To  decamp. 

Slump,  To.    To  decrease. 

Small  potatoes.  Insignificant  Indi- 
viduals. 

Sn>art  chance.    A  good  opportunity. 

Smart  sprinkle.    A  good  many. 

Snake  in.  To.    To  drag  in. 

Snake  oat.  To.  To  draw  out  by  stealth. 


Sneezed  at.  Not  to  be.    Of  no  slight 

importance. 

Sock,  To.  To  apply  vigorously,  to  strike 
with  energy. 

Soft  sawder.    Flattery. 

Soft  soap.  To.  To  use  fulsome  flat- 
tery. 

Soft,  thins;.  Anything  making  largo 
returns  fur  small  ctforts. 

Some  pumpkins.  Of  considerable 
value. 

Soph.    A  contraction  of  "  sophomore." 

Spark,  To.    To  court ;  to  act  the  lover. 

Spell,  To.  To  relieve  by  taking  a  turn 
at  work. 

Spin  street  yarn.  To.  To  go  gossip- 
ing about  the  streets. 

Spot,  To.  To  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  a  person  ;  to  Identify. 

Spread  one's  self.  To.  To  put  forth 
one^  best  efforts. 

Sprlne  fever.  The  listless  feeling  ex- 
perienceain  the  first  warm  spring  weather. 

Squeal.  To.  To  betray  one's  partners 
in  illegal  actions. 

Stas;  dance  (or  party).  A  dance  or 
party  made  up  of  males. 

Stampiner-Kronnd.  The  scene  of 
one's  exploits ;  one's  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort. 

Stand  np  to  the  rack.  To.  To  abide 
the  consequences  of  an  action. 

Stick,  To.    To  deceive ;  to  trick. 

Stool  plgreon.  A  decoy  used  by  the 
police  in  entrapping  criminals. 

Straiffbt  up  and  down.  Candid; 
honest. 

Strapped.    Out  of  money. 

Streak  it.    To  run  at  high  speed. 

Strike  it  rich  (or  strike  oil).  To. 
To  be  very  fortunate. 

Sucker.  A  dupe;  an  unsophisticated 
fellow. 

Surprise  party.  A  company  who 
visits  a  friend's  house  without  invitatiou. 


Take  on.  To.    To  exhibit  grief. 
Take  the  back  track.  To.  To  recede 

from  a  position. 

Take  the  cake.  To.    To  surpass. 

Take  the  rag  oflf.  To.  [Take  the 
Cake.] 

Take  water.  To.  To  recede  &om  an 
assertion ;  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

Tell  on.  To.    To  expose. 

Ten-strike.  A  fortunate  or  lucky 
stroke. 

Throw  In.  To.  To  contribute  to  a 
common  purpose. 


Tickle,  To.    To  please;  to  gratify. 

TiKht  squeeze.    A  difficult  position. 

Tltti7ate,  To.  To  prink  or  adorn  one's 
person. 

To  put  tucks  (or  frills)  on.  To  em- 
bellish a  story  with  imaginative  additions. 

To  try  it  on.  To  endeavor;  to  make 
an  attempt. 

Toe  the  mark.  To.  To  meet  one'i 
obligations. 

Tote,  To.    To  carry. 

Trot  out.  To  exhibit ;  to  bring  forward. 

Tuckered  out.    Exhausted ;  wearied. 


Uncle.    A  pawnbroker. 

Vncle  Sam.    The  United  f!tates. 

Up  a  tree.  At  a  loss  what  to  do  next ; 
cornered. 

Up  to  snnflr.    Versed  in  trickery,  etc. 

Up  to  the  bub.    To  the  last  extreme. 

Upper  crust  (or  ten).  The  highest 
class  of  society. 

Upper  ten.  The  rich  or  more  aristo- 
cratic circles. 

Use  up.  To.    To  exhaust ;  to  wear  out. 


Tamose  the  ranch.  To.    To  leave 

the  iiouse ;  to  abscond. 

W. 

Wake  snakes.  To  cause  a  commotion. 
Wake  np  the  wroni;  passenger. 

To.    To  make  a  mistake  as  to  a  person. 

Walk  chalk.  To.  To  conduct  one's 
self  circumspectly. 

Walk  into.  To.  To  attack ;  to  get  the 
better  of. 

Walking  papers.  Dismissal;  dis- 
charge. 

Walk-over.    An  easy  victory. 

Whip  the  devil  around  a  stnmp. 
To.  To  prevaricate;  to  make  deceiving 
statements. 

Whole  team.  An  individual  of  great 
energy  and  force  of  character. 

Wide  awake.    On  the  alert. 

Wire-pnlling.  Political  management. 

Worm  fence.    A  zigzag  fence. 

Worst  kind.    To  a  great  degree. 

Y. 

Tank,  To.  To  jerk  or  twitch  power- 
fiilly ;  to  haul  out  roots. 

Ton  bet  I  An  emphatic  confirmation 
of  an  assertion. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  DOMESTIC  AND 

FOREIGN. 


Avoirdupois  Weight.— Used  in  com- 
mercial transactions  and  in  weighing  all 
metals  but  gold  and  silver. 

27U  grains =  1  dram. 

16  drams =  1  ounce. 

16  ounces =  1  pound. 

112  pounds =  1  hundredweight. 

20  hundredweight .  =  1  ton. 

100  pounds =  1  short  hundr'dw't. 

2000  pounds =  1  short  ton. 

100  pounds =  1  quintal. 

1  pound =  7000  grains  troy. 

Apothecaries'  Weight.— Used  in 
weighing  drugs. 

20  grains =  1  scruple. 

3  scruples =  1  dram. 

8  drams =  1  ounce. 

12  ounces =  1  pound. 


Apothecaries'  Measure. 

60  minims =  1  dram. 

8  drams —  1  ounce. 

16  ounces =  1  pint. 

8  pints =  1  gallon. 

Troy  Weight.- Used  in  weighing  gold, 
silver,  jewelry,  etc. 

24  grains =  1  pennyweight. 

20  pennyweights     .  .  .  .  =  1  ounce. 

12  ounces =  1  pound. 

1  pound =  5760  grains. 

I.ong  Measure.- Used  in  measuring 

straight  lines  and  distances. 

S  barleycorns  .  .  .  .  =  1  inch. 

12  lines =1  inch. 

12  inches =1  foot. 

3  feet =1  yard. 


6J4  yards =1  rod,  pole,  or 

perch. 
40  rods =1  furlong. 

8  furlongs =  1  mile. 

3  miles =1  league. 

1.16  statute  miles  .  .  .=  1  geographical 

mile. 
80  geographical  miles  =  1  degree. 
69VJ  statute  miles     .  .  =  1  degree  (equator- 
ial, nearly). 
S  inches =1  palm. 

4  inches =  1  hand. 

9  inches =  lspan. 

V/i  feet =  1  cubit  (Scripture). 

6'feet =1  fathom. 

The  miles  of  different  nations  differ 
greatlv  in  length,  varj-ing  from  the  Swed- 
ish mile  of  11,70;!  yards  to  the  Enu'lish  mile 
of  1760  yards.  The  Russian  vent  is  llfiS 
yards;  the  Chinese  lis,  629  yards. 
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Sqaare  If  eaanre.— Used  in  measuring 
plane  Burfacee. 
144  square  inches  .  .  .  .  =  1  square  foot. 

9  square  feet =1  square  yard. 

"OM  square  yards  .  .  .  .  =  1  square  rod. 
40  square  rods =1  rood. 

4  roods =1  acre. 

640  acres =1  square  mile. 

Sarveyors'  Measure. 

!f^  inches =  1  link. 

25  links =1  pole. 

100  links =  1  chain. 

10  chains ' =  1  furlong. 

8  fUrlongs,  or  80  chains    .   .  =  1  mile. 

SnrTeyors'  Square  Measure, 

=  1  square  link. 
=  1  square  foot. 
=  1  square  yard. 
=  1  square  pole. 
=  1  square  chain. 
=  1  rood. 
=  1  acre. 


62.726  square  inches  . 

2.295  square  links    . 

20.655  square  links    . 

625  square  links    . 

10,000  square  links    . 

2.5  square  chains  . 

10  square  chains  . 

Clunter's  Cbaln. 

9.72  inches     .  =  1  link. 
100  links    .  .  =  1  chain,  4  rods,  or  22  yards. 
80  chains     .  =  1  mile. 

United  States  liand  Measure. 

1  quarter-section  =  160  acres. 
1  section    .   .   .   .  =  1  sq.  mile,  or  640  acres. 
1  township  .   .  .  =  36  sections,  6  miles  sq., 
or  36  square  miles. 

Solid  or  Cubic  Measure.— Used  in 

measuring  solid  bodies,  or  spaces  having 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
1728  cubic  inches    .  =  1  cubic  foot. 

27  cubic  feet  .  .  .  =  1  cubic  yard. 

16  cubic  feet  .  .  .  =  1  cord  foot  of  wood. 
8  cord  feet    .  .   .  =  1  cord  of  wood. 
Uli  cubic  feet  .  .   .  =  1  perch. 

40  cubic  feet  .   .   .  =  1  ton  (U.  S.  shipping). 

42  cubic  feet .   .   .  =  1  ton  (Br.  shipping). 

40  feet  round  timber  =  1  ton  or  load. 

60  feet  hewn  timber  =  1  ton  or  load. 

Dry  Measure.— Used  for  grain,  salt, 
coal,  and  generally  for  all  articles  not 
liquid. 

4  gills =1  pint. 

2  pints     =  1  quart. 

8  quarts =1  peck. 

4  pecks =  1  bushel. 

86  bushels =  1  chaldron. 

4  quarts =  1  gallon(268J  cu.  in.). 

1  bushel  (U.  S.)   .  .  =  2150.42  cubic  inches. 

1  imperial  bushel  1  ^  2218.192  cu.  inches. 

(English).  ,    .  / 

5  imperial  busliels  =  Isaek  (English). 

8  imperial  bushels  =  1  quarter  (English). 

6  quarters =1  load  (English). 

I^iquld   Measure.- Used  for  liquids, 
except  medicines. 
4  gills =lpint. 

2  pints =1  quart. 

4  quarts ==1  gallon. 

SlU  gallons =  1  barrel. 

2  Carrels =1  hogshead. 

2  hogsheads =1  pipe  or  butt. 

2  pipes =1  tun. 

42  gallons =  1  tierce. 

2  tierces =1  puncheon. 

The  barrel,  hogshead,  and  pipe  vary  in 
capacity  in  different  States  and  countries 
and  in  different  industries. 

Circular  Measure.— Used  in  measur- 
ing the  earth's  surface,  circles,  angles,  etc. 

60  seconds =1  minute. 

60  minutes =  1  degree. 

30  degrees =1  sign. 

12  signs =1  circle. 

Time  Measure.— Used  to  measure 
flu  ration. 

60  seconds =  1  minute. 

60  minutes =  1  hour. 

24  hours =1  day. 

7  days =1  week. 

4%  weeks  (average)    .  .  .  .  =  1  month. 

l2  months =1  year. 

S65  days =  1  year. 

866  days -=  1  leap  year. 

Marluers'  Measure.— Used  on  ship- 
board. 

6  feet    ....  —  1  fathom. 
120  fathoms  .  .  =  1  cable-length. 
7U  cable-lengths  -=  1  mile. 
B2o0  feet    ....  —  1  statute  mile. 
8086  feet   ....  —  1  nautical  or  geograph- 
ical mile,  or  knot. 
S  knots    ...  —  1  nautical  leagrue. 


Cloth  Measure.— Used  by  dealers  in 
cloth,  carpets,  ribbons,  etc. 

214  inches =  1  nail. 

4  nails =  1  quarter. 

3  quarters =  1  ell  Flemish. 

4  quarters =  1  yard. 

5  quarters =  1  ell  English. 

6  quarters =  1  ell  French. 

Bakers'  Weight. 

16  ounces =  1  pound  of  flour. 

7  pounds =  1  gallon. 

14  pounds =  1  peck  or  stone. 

8  stones =  1  hundredweight. 

10  stones =  1  boll. 

14  stones =  1  barrel. 

20  stones =  1  sack. 

The  stone  is  legally  14  pounds,  but  varies 
in  practice  in  different  industries.  A  stone 
of  meat  or  fish  is  usually  8  pounds;  of 
cheese,  16  pounds ;  of  hemp,  32  pounds ;  of 
glass,  5  pounds. 

Wool  Weight. 

7  pounds =  1  clove. 

2  cloves =  1  stone. 

2  stones =  1  tod. 

61/i;  tods =  1  wey. 

2  weys =  1  sack. 

12  sacks =  1  last. 

Hay  and  Straw  Weight. 

36  pounds  straw =  1  truss. 

56  pounds  old  hay =  1  truss. 

60  pounds  new  hay =  1  truss. 

36  trusses =  1  load. 

Paper  Measure. 

24  sheets =  1  quire. 

IOV2  quires =  1  token. 

20  quires =  1  ream. 

2  reams =  1  bundle. 

10  reams =  1  bale. 

Sizes  of  Books.— Books  are  usually 
designated  by  the  number  of  folds  in  a 
sheet  of  printing-paper. 
Folio.  .  .  .    2  leaves  or  4  pages  =  1  sheet. 
Quarto \  >      ..       ..    g      ..      ^  j     ■• 

or  4to  I   •  • 
Octavo  1   .  .     8     .'       ..  16      "      =1      " 

orSvo  S 

Duodecimo)  ,0      »•       <•  tA      *•      _i      " 

orl2mo.    J^"' 
16mo ....    16      "       "32      "      =1 
18mo  ....    18      "       "36      "      =1 
And  so  on  for  smaller  sizes  of  books. 

MISCELLANEOUS     COMMER- 
CIAL WEIGHTS   AND 
MEASURES. 

12  articles =  1  dozen. 

13  articles =  1  long  dozen. 

12  dozen =  1  gross. 

12  gross =  1  great  gross. 

20  articles =  1  score. 

5  score =  1  hundred. 

6  score =  1  long  hundred. 

30  deals =  1  quarter. 

4  quarters =  1  hundred. 

14  pounds  iron  or  lead  =  1  stone. 
2V2  stones =  1  pig. 

8  pigs =  1  fother. 

24^  cubic  feet  of  stone  =  1  perch. 

10  skins =  1  dicker  of  hides. 

100  dozen  pairs    .  .  .  =  1  dicker  of  gloves. 

60  pairs  of  shoes =1  case. 

25  nounds  of  powder  .  .  .  =  1  keg. 
100  pounds  of  nails  .  .  .  .  =  1  keg. 
100  pounds  of  dry  fish  .   .   .  =  1  quintal. 

64  pounds  of  soap =  1  firkin. 

Sd  pounds  of  butter.  .  .  .  =  1  firkin. 
191)  pounds  of  flour  .  .  .  .  =  1  barrel. 
200  pounds  of  beef  or  pork  =  1  barrel. 

2=16  pounds  of  soap =  1  barrel. 

300  pounds  of  cement   .  .   .  =  1  barrel. 

240p(mndsof  lime =  1  cask. 

100  pounds  of  grain    .   .   .   .  =  1  cental. 
8  bushels  of  salt =  1  hogshead. 

60  pounds  of  wheat  .  .   .   .=  1  bushel. 

56  pounds  of  corn  or  rye  .  =  1  bushel. 

50  pounds  of  corn  or  rye 

meal =  1  bushel. 

32  pounds  of  oats =  1  bushel. 

48  pounds  of  barley  .  .   .   .  =  1  bushel. 

60  pounds  of  potatoes     .   .  =  1  bushel. 
140  to  168  pounds  of  coffee  .  =  1  bag. 
280  pounds  of  hops    .   .   .   .  =  1  bag. 

168  pounds  of  rice —  1  bag. 

112  to  168  pounds  of  sugar  .  =  1  bag. 

16  to  30  pounds  of  bullion  =  1  bar. 
140  pounds  of  flour    .   .   .   .  =  1  boll. 

2  bolls  of  flour =  1  sack. 

672  pounds  of  rice =  1  cask. 


1008  pounds  of  tallow     .  .  .  =  1  cask. 

224  pounds  of  coal =  1  sack. 

5786  pounds  of  coal =  1  chaldion- 

56  pounds  of  ballast    .   .   .  =  1  pig 
1120  pounds  of  prunes    .   .   .  =  1  puncheotu 
1120  to  1344  pounds  molasses  =  1  jjuncheon. 
320  pounds  of  cofiee  .   .   .   .  =  1  tierce. 
84  pounds  of  butter  .  .   .   .  =  1  tub. 
2;i6  pounds  of  cheese  .   .  .   .  =  1  weight. 

200  skins  of  hides =  1  last. 

IS  barrels  of  salt =  1  la«t. 

24  barrels  of  gunpowder    .  =  1  last. 
60  skins  of  parchment   .   .  =  1  roll.' 

26U  gallons  of  tar =  1  barrel. 

37^2  gallons  of  herrings  .   .  =  1  cran. 

25  gallons  of  olive  oil .  .   .  =  1  jar. 
252  gallons  of  oil =  1  tun. 

31  gallons  of  hock    .  .   .   .  =  1  aume. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  metric  or  decimal  system,  long  in  use 
in  France,  and  now  adopted  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  calls  for 
special  attention  from  its  prominent  im- 
portance among  systems  of  weights  and 
measures.  It  is  based  upon  the  metre,  the 
unit  of  lengtJi,  which  is  approximately 
TtmsVtrcu  part  of  the  distance,  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  or  =  39.37  inches. 

The  Square  Metre  is  the  unit  of  measure 
of  small  surfaces. 

The  Are  =  100  square  metres,  is  the  unit 
of  measure  for  land  surfaces. 

The  Stere,  or  CVBic  Metre,  Is  the  unit 
of  measure  for  volumes. 

The  L»TRE,  a  cube  whose  edges  measure 
^  of  a  metre,  is  the  unit  of  capacity. 

The  Gramme,  the  weight  of  a  cube  of  dis- 
tilled water  whose  edges  measure  1J5  of  a 
metre,  is  the  unit  of  weight. 

Iiong  Measure. 

1  millimetre  =  .001  metre       =  .039  inches. 
1  centimetre  =  .01       "  =  .39 

1  decimetre    =  .1         "  =  3.93       " 

1  metre  =3.28    feet. 

1  decametre  =       10  metres  =  32.81     " 
1  hectometre  =      100      "       =328.09    " 
1  kilometre    =     1000      "       =  1093.63  yds. 
1  myriametre=  10,000     "       =  6.21  miles. 

Square  Measure. 

lcentiare=     lequaremetre  =l.l9sQ.ydfl. 
1  are  =  100  square  metreB=  .098  rood. 

1  hectare  =1000       "  "     =  2.47  acres. 

Cubic  Measure. 

.1  decistere  =  .1  stere  =     S.SSeu.ft. 

1  stere  =  1  cubic  metre    =    85.31      " 

1  decastere  =  10  steres  =  353.16      " 

I.iquld  Measure. 

1  centilitre   =  .01  litre        =      0.017  pint. 
1  decilitre     =  .1     "  =       0.176     " 

1  litre  =       1-76  pints. 

1  decalitre    =       10  litres  =      2.2  gallons. 
1  hectolitre  =      100     "      =     22 
1  kilolitre      =     1000     "      =   220 
1  myrialitre  =  10,000     "      =  2200 

Weight  Measure. 

1  milligramme  —  .001  gramme  —  0.15  grain. 
1  centigramme  =  .01         "         -=  .15       " 
1  decigramme   "=  .1  "        — 1.54     "^ 

1  gramme  =  1543 

1  decagramme   =10         "         =0.35oz.  av. 
1  hectogramme  =  100        "        =3.52     " 
1  kilogramme    =  1000       "        =  2.20      lbs. 
1  myriagramme=  10,000    "        =22.04       '' 
1  quintal  =  50  kilogrms.  =  110.23     " 

1  millier  =  500        "         =  1102.31   " 

1  tonne  =  1000      "         =  2204.6*'  " 

MISCELLANEOUS       FOREIGN 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES? 

Amsterdam. 

1  centner  =  100  pounds  =  108.93  lbs.  BTOir 
1  ell  of  Amsterdam  .   .   .  =  2.26  feet. 
1      "      The  Hague  .  .   .  =  2.28    " 
1      "      Brabant    .   .   .   .  =  2.30    " 

1  last  of  grain =  85.25  bushels. 

1  ahm  of  wine =  41  gallons. 

Hamburg. 

1  last  of  grain =  89.64  bushels. 

1  ell =  1.92  feet. 

1  foot =  0.96    " 

1  ahm  of  wine =  39.25  gallons. 

Pi-nssia. 

1  quintal  =  110  pounds  =  113.42  lbs.  avoir. 

1  ell  of  cloth =  2.19  feet. 

1  foot =  1.03    " 

1  eimar  of  wiJie    .  .   .  .  =  18.14  gallons. 
1  shett'el  of  grain  .   .   .  .  =  1.56  bushels. 
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Denmark. 

1  centner  =  100  pounds  =  110.28  Ibe.  avoir. 
1  CojK'nhagen  foot   .   .   .  =  1.03  feet. 
1  vicrtel  of  wine   .   .   .   .  =  2.04  gallong. 
1  barrel  or  toende  of  com  =  3.95  bushels. 

1  fod =  12.357  inches. 

Imeile =  4.6807  miles. 

1  inker =  8.239  gallons. 

1  last =  84.2  bushels. 

Sweden. 

100  pounds  =  5  llspunds  =  73.76  lbs. 

1  last =  75  bushels. 

1  ell  of  cloth =  1.95  feet. 

Icannofwine   .  .  .  .=  69.09  gallons. 

Imeile =  6.64  miles. 

Ikanofcom =  7.12  bushels. 


RnsslK. 

100  pounds  =  32  laths  .  .  =  90.26  lbs. 

1  chertwert  of  grain  .  =  5.95  bushels. 

1  foot,  Petersburg  .  .   .  =  1.18  feet. 

1  foot,  Moscow   .  .  .  .  =  1.10  feet. 

1  pood =  36  lbs. 

1  sagene =  7  feet. 

1  verst =  .663  miles. 

1  sarolcowaja =  108.1%  gallons. 

1  last =  92.326  bushels. 

Spain. 
1  quintal  =4  arrobas  .  .  =  101.44  lbs. 
1  arroba  of  wine    .  .   .   .  =  4.43  gallons. 
1  fanega  of  grain  .  .  .  .  =  1.60  bushels. 

Portn^al. 

100  pounds =101.19  lbs. 

1  quintal  =  4  arrobas 

=  88  pounds    .  .  .  =^  89.05  lbs.  avoir. 


1  al  quiere =  4.75  bushoUi 

1  last  of  salt =  70  bushels. 

1  mojo  of  grain  .  .  .  .  =  28.03  bushels. 
1  almude  of  wine  .  .  .  =  4.S7  galloos. 

Chins. 

1  plcul  =  100  catties  =  1600  taelfl  =  133.28  lbs. 
1  yin  =  10  chant;  -  Hi"  chih  = 

1000  tsun  =  10,0(Xt  fun  .  .  .  =  122  foet. 

India. 

1  seer  =  16  chittacks  ^  80  tola*  =  2A  lbs. 
40  seers  =  1  imperial  or  Indian  maund. 

Turkey. 

1  kintal  =  40  okes  -=  100  rottolos  =  124.46  Ihe 
1  oke  =  4okiejeh8=400dirhemB  =  :.'.>*:(  ll«. 
1  pike  or  dra  =  24  kerats    .  .  .  —  JTiiichoa. 

1  almud '.  .  .  =l.l.''i2  gallons. 

1  fortin  =  4  kfllows    ....  =3.804  bushela 
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Ara-entine  Bepabllc— The  commer- 
cial st&ndard  is  the  peso  nacionale,  divided 
i  itii  100  centavos,  and  of  a  value  in  United 
■'  Ciites  money  of  about  1  dollar.  It  is  super- 
e-d.Dgthe  peso  fuerte,  which  is  about  S'^ 
}  ■  r  cent,  higher  in  value.  The  paper  money 
!-•  depreciated  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Aastralia.— Same  as  Great  Britain. 

Austria-Hungary.— The  money  of 
Account  is  the  new  gulden  or  florin,  or  the 
value  of  48  cents.  It  is  divided  into  100 
Urtutzers.  The  chief  coins  are:  gold,8and 
4  culden  pieces;  silver,  2,  1, and  '.;■  gulden, 
2i)  and  10  kreutzers ;  copper,  4  and  1  kreut- 
zer. 

Belsrlum,— The  monetary  unit  is  the 
French  franc,  which  is  divided  into  100 
( entimes.  Its  value  in  our  money  is  19.3 
<.  ?nts. 

BoliTla.— The  current  coins  are  gold 
(^:>ubloons  and  silver  dollars  and  their  sub- 
('ivisions.  The  national  dollar  is  worth 
I'.oarly  Sl.02,  but  the  current  peso  or  dollar 
i  i  worth  about  T.S  cents  of  our  money.  The 
uew  sol  equals  5  francs,  or  96.5  cents. 

Brazil.— The  money  of  account  is  the 
roi.  1000  rei»,  or  1  milrei,  is  equal  to  54.6 
cents,  having  become  greatly  depreciated 
from  its  original  value  of  about  Si. 20. 
Treasury  notes  form  almost  the  only  cir- 
'.-alating  medium. 

Burmah.— No  coin  minted.  Gold  and 
filver  bullion  forms  the  circulating  me- 
tiium.  It  is  estimated  by  the  tical  or  kiat 
'--  '251  grains  troy. 

Canada.— The  money  of  account  is  the 
dollar  of  100  cents,  equal  at  par  to  United 
{■  f.ates  money.  Accounts  are  usually  kept 
i;i  dollars  and  cents,  but  sometimes  in 
1  junds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Same  as  Great 
Tritain. 

Ceylon. — Accounts  are  generally  in  ru- 
leee,  of  about  40  cents  intrinsic  value,  or  in 
l.nglish  coin.  The  currency  consists  of 
I  Titish  and  Spanish  coins,  rupees,  copper 
Imams,  and  cowries,  or  little  shells,  used 
ly  the  natives. 

Chile,— The  commercial  unit  is  the  peso 
rorriente,  of  HX)  centavos  =  91.2  cents.  The 
I  old  condor,  nominally  of  10  pesos,  is  de- 
1  reciated  nearly  6  per  cent,  in  value  below 
vtie  silver  money. 

China.— Foreign  merchants  state  their 
r  ccounts  in  dollars  and  cents ;  the  Chinese, 
ia  taels.  The  tael  (kaiig)  equals  10  mace 
>''8een),100  candareens  (/un't,  and  1000  cash 
\'e).  720 taels  are  reckoned  a-s  worth  SlOOO. 
The  only  coin  in  general  use  ia  the  cash. 

Colombia.— Money  is  reckoned  in  pesos 
or  dollars  of  8  reals,  100  centavos.  The  peso 
ij  worth  96.5  cents  U.  S.  money.  The  gold 
coins  are  the  20,  lo  (condor),  5,  and  2  peso 
I'ieces ;  the  silver,  1  peso,  20,  10,  and  5  cen- 
tavos. 

Denmark.- The  unit  of  exchange  la 
the  kroner  or  crown,  divided  into  100  ore, 
the  value  of  the  kroner  being  :26.8  cents. 
The  coins  are:  gold,  20  and  lO  kroners; 
f  ilver,  2  and  1  kroner,  50,  40,  25,  and  10  ore 
I  iecea. 

Ecuador.— The  money;  of  account  la  the 
J  iMtre  or  dollar,  divided  into  8  reals  or  100 
ocntti.  Its  value  Is  about  that  of  the  United 
States  dollar 


Eifypt.— The  money  of  account  is  the 
piastre  or  ckirsh.  divided  into  40  fuddahs 
or  paras.  American  dollars  are  generally 
reckoned  equal  to  20  piastres. 

France.— The  commercial  unit  is  the 
fVanc,  divided  into  100  centimes,  and  equal 
to  19.3  cents  American  money.  There  are 
gold  coins  of  100,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  francs; 
silverof  5, 2,and  1  franc,  50  and  20  centimes. 

Germany.— In  1873  the  mark  of  100 
pfennige  was  made  the  unit  of  account. 
The  mark  is  a  silver  coin,  and  the  standard 
is  a  gold  one,  but  its  value  is  tixed  from  the 
10  mark  gold  piece,  worth  S2. 38  American, 
or  9  s.  9^  d.  English.  The  gold  coins  are  20, 
10,  and  5  marks ;  silver,  5,  2,  and  1  mark,  50 
and  20  pfennige  ;  nickel,  10  and  5  pfennige ; 
copper,  2  and  1  pfennige. 

Great  Britain,— The  unit  of  value  is 
the  pound,  worth  about  $4.86.6  in  American 
money.  It  is  divided  into  20  shillings,  and 
those  "into  12  pence.  The  coins  are :  gold,  5, 
2,  1,  and  ^.;  pound  or  sovereign:  silver, 
crown  (5  sliillings),  half-crown,  shilling, 
sixpenny,  fourpenny,  and  threepenny 
pieces;  bronze,  penny,  halfpenny,  and 
Farthing. 

Greece.— Accounts  are  reckoned  in 
drachmi,  which  equals  1  franc  and  is  di- 
vided into  100  lepta.  The  chief  circulating 
medium  is  an  inconvertible  paper  currency. 

Holland.— The  florin  or  guilder  is  here 
the  monetary  unit.  It  is  divided  into  100 
cents,  and  equals  in  value  40.2  cents  Amer- 
ican. 

India.— The  rupee  is  the  monetary  unit. 
In  accounts  it  is  divided  into  ICannas,  each 
of  12  pice,  and  in  Bombay  sometimes  into 
4  quarters,  each  of  100  reis.  The  govern- 
ment rupee,  the  only  one  now  minted,  con- 
tains 165  troy  grains  of  silver.  Its  nominal 
value  is  2  s.  English,  or  48  cents  American, 
though  its  intrinsic  value  varies. 

Italy,— The  unit  of  value  is  the  lira 
Italiana  of  100  centesimi,  these  being  re- 
spectively equal  to  the  French  franc  and 
centime.  The  general  circulating  medium 
is  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

Japan,— Dollars,  etc.  have  superseded 
the  native  coins.  The  yen  or  dollar  is  di-  \ 
vided  into  100  sens.  It  is  about  equal  to  the  i 
American  dollar  in  value.  The  10  yen  piece 
equals  the  American  eagle.  The  Japanese 
use  government  paper  money  called  ken- 
satzu  and  yen-satzu. 

Java.— Accounts  are  stated  in  the  florins 
or  giiilders  of  Holland.  A  variety  of  coins 
are  in  circulation. 

Mexico.— The  principal  money  of  ac- 
count in  Mexico  and  throughout  Central 
America  is  the  piastre  or  dollar,  which  is 
divided  into  8  reals  or  100  cents.  Its  ex- 
change value  is  about  98  cents.  The  gold 
and  silver  coins  are:  gold,  16,  8,  4,  2,  and  1 
dollar ;  silver,  1  dollar,  50  and  25  cents. 

Morocco.- The  money  of  account  is 
the  raitkul  of  10  ounces.  40  blankeels,  or 
960  flues.  The  mitkul  is  worth  50  cents 
American. 

Norway.— The  unit  of  value  since  1877 
has  been  the  kronor  or  crown,  divided  into 
100  ore.  The  value  of  these  coins  is  the 
same  as  the  equivalent  coins  of  Denmark. 

Persia.— The  unit  of  account  is  the  to- 
man, an  uncoined  standard,  divided  into 
8  reals,  10  sahib-karauns,  20  panabata,  50 


abassis,  100  mamodis,  200  shahies,  or  10,000 
aliens.  In  some  places  accounts  are  kept 
in  piastres  =  4  shahies.  A  purse  ia  50  to- 
mans, worth  about  Sl2o.OO. 

Peru.— The  unit  is  the  piastre  or  peao 
of  100  cgntesimos.  It  is  represented  by  the 
silver  sol,  a  coin  of  the  same  value  as  the 
French  5  franc  piece,  or  96.5  cents. 

Portug-al.— The  unit  of  account  here  Ib 
the  rei;  and  1000  reis  is  called  a  milrel, 
whose  value  is  about  81.08.  A  million  reia 
is  termed  a  conto. 

Ronnianta.- The  monetary  unit  is  the 
lei  nuove  of  ImO  bani.  a  coin  about  equal  to 
the  French  franc  in  value.  Russian  and 
Austrian  coins  are  largely  used. 

Russia.— The  standard  of  value  is  the 
ruble,  divided  into  lOO  kopecs;  its  value  la 
77.2  cents.  Accounts  were  formerly  kept  in 
paper  or  bank  rubles,  but  in  1839  the  silver 
ruble  was  made  the  only  unit  of  value  in 
the  empire.  There  are  numerous  coins,  of 
various  titles,  the  largest  being  the  gold 
imperial,  of  10  rubles. 

Siam.— The  circulating  medium  con- 
sists only  of  silver  and  cowrie-shells.  The 
general  coin  is  the  bat  or  tical,  commonly 
valued  at  about  60  cents.  It  is  divided  into 
4  salungs,  8  fuangs,  16  song-p'hais,  32  p'hai- 
nungs,  or  6400  cowries. 

Spain.— The  unit  of  account  since  1871 
has  been  the  silver  peseta,  of  4  reals  or  100 
centesimos,  its  value  the  same  as  the  French 
franc.  The  gold  coins  consist  of  doubloons 
and  pistoles.  The  real  vellon,  a  very  com- 
mon coin,  is  worth  5  cents.  The  silver  dol- 
lar, equal  in  value  to  the  American  dollar, 
is  in  common  circulation. 

Sweden.— The  unit  is  the  krona  or 
crown  of  100  ore,  as  in  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, and  of  the  same  value. 

Switzerland.— The  unit  of  account  Is 
the  franc  of  100  rappen  or  centimes,  equal 
in  value  to  the  French  franc.  The  coina 
are  like  those  of  France. 

Tripoli,— The  standard  of  value,  as  in 
Turkey,  is  the  piastre  of  40  paras.  Its  value 
is  fluctuating.  Commerce  is  conducted 
chiefly  with  Spanish  dollars  or  5  franc 
pieces. 

Tunis,- Accounts  are  stated  In  piastres 
of  16  carobas  or  52  aspers.  The  piastre  is 
worth  about  12  cents.  Business  is  con- 
ducted in  dollars  and  francs. 

Turkey,— The  piastre  ((jnisrh)  is  hero 
the  unit  of  account.  It  is  divided  into  40 
paras  or  120  aspers  ;  also  into  100  cents.  The 
piastre  is  worth  about  4.4  cents.  The  med- 
jidie  or  lira,  a  gold  coin,  is  worth  84.40. 

Ignited  States.— The  unit  of  value  Is 
the  dollar,  divided  into  100  cents.  The 
principal  coins  are ;  gold,  the  eagle  (10  dol- 
lars), naif-eagle,  and  quarter-eagle;  silver, 
the  dollar,  half-  and  quart-  r-dollnr,  and 
the  dime  (10  cents) ;  nickel,  the  half-dime ; 
bronze,  the  cent. 

Venezuela.— The  former  unit  of  ac- 
count was  the  peso  or  dollar  of  100  cent«j 
but  it  has  been  superseded  by  a  new  peso 
equal  to  5  francs  in  value. 

West  Indies.- The  money  of  account 
of  the  several  islands  agrees  in  general 
with  that  of  the  countn-  to  wluch  they  b& 
long.  In  Cuba  account's  are  settled  in  dol- 
lars, divided  into  ion  crnts.  or  S  reals,  c&cll 
of'M  maravedis.  The  Spanish  dollar  agrees 
with  that  of  the  United  States  in  value. 
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Alaslia.  An  Indian  title,  spelled  by  the  Russian  explorers 
Al-&y-es-ka :  since  chanfjed  successively  to  Aliaslia,  Alaksa, 
Alashka,  and  Alaska.  When  purchased  by  the  United  States 
several  names  were  proposed,  but  Alaska  was  adopted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Charles  Sumner. 

Alabama.  A  Muscogee  Indian  word,  meaning  "  Here  we  rest," 
the  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  principal  river  of  the 
State,  and  adopted  in  1817  as  the  State  name. 

Arkansas.  Name  adopted  in  1819,  from  its  principal  river. 
Alkansas  or  .Arkansas  was  the  title  given  by  the  Algonquins  to 
the  tribe  which  called  itself  Quappas.  The  pronunciation  was 
fixed,  by  act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1881,  as  "Ar'kan-saw." 

Arizona.  There  are  several  derivations  suggested  :  1st,  from  an 
Indian  word  meaning  "sandhills;"  2d,  from  Aztec  Anzuma. 
meaning  "silver-bearing;"  3d,  from  a  goddess  of  the  Zuni 
Indians,  named  Arizonia. 

Caiirornia,  "  Las  Sergas  de  Esplandian,"  a  Spanish  romance 
published  in  1510,  has  amon^  its  characters  a  queen  named 
Calatia,  living  in  an  island  kin.gdom  named  California,  which 
is  "  rich  with  gold,  diamonds,  and  pearls."  Cortez  is  supposed 
to  have  given  this  name  to  the  newly-discovered  district  of 
Lower  California,  from  his  hopes  fhat  it  would  prove  a  land  of 
gold.  Several  cither  derivations  have  been  suggested,  but  this 
seems  the  most  probable. 

Colorado.  Named  from  its  principal  river,  whose  name  comes 
from  a  Spanish  word  signifying  red  or  ruddy,  the  waters 
being  reddened  by  sand,  mud,  etc.  after  heavy  rains.  But  it 
may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  Vasquez  Coronado,  who 
led  a  Mexican  body  of  explorers  hither  in  1540. 

Conneetlcat.  From  the  Mohegan  Indian  word  Qitonaughticot, 
given  to  the  river,  and  meaning  either  "  long  river  "  or  "  river 
of  pines."  The  Indian  word  is  variously  spelled,  Quinttuequet 
having  the  nearest  resemblance  to  Connecticut. 

Dakota.  So  named  from  the  Dakota  Indians,  a  tribal  name 
meaning  "allied,"  and  referring  to  the  great  confederacy  of 
tribes  inhabiting  the  region.  Before  this  alliance  the  Dakotas 
were  known  as  the  Sioux. 

Dela^vare.  This  name  was  originally — in  1703— given  to  Dela- 
ware Bay,  in  honor  of  Lord  De  la  War,  governor  of  Virginia  in 
1611.    The  State  adopted  the  name  from  the  bay. 

ISlstrlct  of  Colnmbla.  Columbia  is  the  feminine  form  of 
the  word  Columbus,  and  as  such  may  stand  for  the  emblem- 
atic goddess  of  the  country. 

Florida.  This  title  was  given  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  discov- 
ered the  'land  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  '27,  1513.  This  day 
being  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida,  "Holy  Day  of 
Flowers,"  he  called  the  country  Florida. 

Georgia.  So  named  in  honor  of  George  II.,  king  of  England, 
who  established  a  colony  here  in  1732. 

Idalio.  Ji^dah  koe,  a  phrase  from  the  language  of  the  Nez  Perc6 
Indians,  descriptive  of  the  gleam  of  the  snowy  mountain-sum- 
mits in  the  sunlight,  has  been  Anglicized  into  Idaho,  which  is 
poetically  converted  into  "  gem  of  the  mountains." 

Illinois.  This  name  was  adopted  in  1809  from  that  of  the:Illi- 
nois  River.  It  is  said  to  come  from  the  Indian  word  Illini, 
"  men,"  and  the  French  termination  ois,  "  tribe."  A  derivation 
is  also  suggested  from  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  ab'>unding 
in  nuts,  and  called  by  the  French  isU  aux  nois,     isle  of  nuts. 

Indiana.  This  title  was  adopted  from  the  name  Indian,  which 
was  applied  in  1763  to  a  tract  of  land  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
then  granted  by  the  Indians  to  a  company  of  traders. 

loiva.  Several  derivations  are  suggested  for  the  name  of  this 
State.  1st,  the  French  corruption  of  Ayuliba,  an  Indian  word 
meaning  "  the  sleepy  ones  ;"  2d,  a  Sioux  name  of  the  Pahoja 
tribe;  3d,  the  Indian  word  Ajmoa,  "across,  beyond"— as  "the 
tribe  beyond  the  river,"  corrupted  in  French  to  Aiouis,  thence 
to  Iowa. 

Kansas.  Adopted  in  1S.S4,  from  the  name  of  its  principal  river, 
which  was  so  called  from  the  Indian  tribe  known  as  Konsos 
or  Kows,  "  smoky  w  ater."  Spelt  Canson,  Kanson,  Kanzas,  and 
finally,  by  legislative  action,  Kansas. 

JKontneky.  Adopted  in  1782,  from  its  principal  river.  Trum- 
bull derives  it  from  an  Indian  word  Kain-tuk-ee,  "  at  the  head 
of  the  ;river."  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  come  from  an 
Algonquin  word  meaning  "long  river,''  and  from  Kentakchowa, 
"long  prairies." 

Xonisiana.  Named  by  La  Salle,  in  1G82,  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV.,  king  of  France. 

Maine.  Said  to  have  been  named  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
who  obtained  a  royal  grant  of  land  in  this  region,  in  honor  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  and  to  be  derived  from 
the  French  province  of  Maine,  her  patrimonial  estate.  But  as 
there  is  no  proof  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  'this 
province,  and  as  the  land  seems  to  have  been  called  The  Main 
at  an  earlier  date.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  originated  in 
the  latter  term. 

Maryland.  This  State  was  named  from  the  queen  mentioned 
io  connection  with  Maine.  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I. 
In  the  patent  to  Lord  Baltimore  it  was  named  "  Crescentia." 
tut  the  king,  on  signing  the  patent,  desired  that  the  name 


should  be  changed  to  Terra  Maria,  "  Mary's  Land,"  in  honor  of 
his  queen. 

Massachusetts.  Several  derivations  of  this  word  are  sug- 
gested, the  most  probable  being  from  the  Natic  Indian  word 
Masasuset,  whcjse  approximate  meaning  is  "the  place  of  the 
great  hills  "—referring  to  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Michigan.  From  the  name  of  the  lake.  Trumbull  ascribes  it 
to  an  Indian  word  meaning  "a  fish  weir."  The  word  Mitchi- 
kan  occurs  in  the  Ottawa  dialect,  and  means  "fences."  Also 
ascribed  to  Algonquin  and  Chippewa  words  meaning  "great 
lake." 

Bflnnesota.  This  State  took  its  name  from  St.  Peter's  River, 
whose  Indian  name  was  Mimii-sotah,  "  muddy  (or  slightly 
turbid)  water."  When  admitted  as  a  State  the  names  Itasca, 
Chippeway,  Jackson,  and  Washington  were  proposed  but  re- 
jected. 

Mississippi.  Name  adopted  in  1790,  from  the  great  river.  The 
original  name  of  the  river  in  Algonquin,  as  corrupted  into 
French,  is  Mccht  Sibi:,  "  the  father  of  waters."  This  term  was 
successively  changed  to  Michi  Sepe,  Michisepe,  Mistsini,  Missisipi, 
Mississipi,  and  finally  Missis-fippi,  it  being  thus  gradually  over- 
loaded with  consonants.    Various  other  spellings  are  given. 

Missouri.  From  the  Missouri  River.  The  word  is  said  to  be  a 
compound  from  two  difterent  languages— Ms,  Algonquin, 
"great,"  and  Souri,  Dakota,  "muddy.  Other  derivations  are 
given,  as  Dakota  Minni-shosha,  "  muddy  water." 

Montana.  From  Spanish  MmitaHa,  "  a  mountain."  The  name 
was  suggested  to  Hon.  James  Ashley,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories,  in  1864,  and  applies  to  the  very 
mountainous  character  of  the  region  embraced. 

Nebraska.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  name  of  the 
Platte  River.    It  means  "shallow  water"  or  "water  valley." 

Nevada.  From  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Serrado,  "ser- 
rated," iVefat/a,  "  snowy  ;  "  thence  "snowy  mountains." 

New  Hampshire.  So  named  by  John  Mason,  who  obtained 
title  to  this  province  in  1639,  from  the  county  of  Hampshire, 
England,  of  whose  town  of  Portsmouth  he  was  governor. 

New  Jersey.  In  1664,  when  this  district  was  conveyed  by  the 
Duke  of  York  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
the  conveyance  provided  that  it  should  be  called  "Nova  Casa- 
rea  or  New  Jersev,"  in  compliment  to  Carteret,  who  had  de- 
fended the  Isle  of  Jersey  against  the  parliamentary  armies. 

Ne^F  Mexico.  Named  to  distinguish  it  from  "Old"  Mexico. 
The  name  comes  from  that  of  the  Aztec  deity  "  Maxitli."  The 
te^-ritory  w'as  named  Xova  M^xicana  by  Antonio  de  Espejo  at  the 
date  of  the  settlement  of  Santa  Fi. 

SCTT  York.  This  name  was  given  in  compliment  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterward  James  II.,  to  whom  the  province  was 
granted  in  1G64. 

Norlh  Carolina.  The  name  Carolana  was  given  in  1564,  when 
the  district  later  known  as  "  The  Carolinas  "  was  settled  by 
Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  The  English 
preserved  the  name,  with  a  slight  ciiange  of  spelling,  In  honor 
of  Charles  II.  of  England.  The  colony  was  afterward  divided 
into  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Ohio.  So  named  from  the  Ohio  River.  The  word  is  variously  de- 
rived ;  from  Iroquois  Oben,  "  beautiful ; "  from  Ohivpeekhanne, 
"stream  white  with  froth;"  and  from  Seneca  Oheej/egahunda, 
"  beautiful  river." 

Oreg-on.  This  title  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  name  for  the 
wild  sage  or  "artemisia,"  Orlmna,  which  grows  abundantly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  hence  was  named 
the  Oregana.  The  word  was  corrupted  by  the  trappers  to 
Oregan,  and  eventually  applied,  as  Oregon,  to  the  State.  Other 
derivations  have  been  suggested. 

Pennsylvania.  William  Penn's  first  purpose  was  to  call  his 
province  "  New  Wales,"  but  he  afterward  si^gosted  the  word 
Sylrnma,  to  designate  its  forested  condition.  'To  this  Charles  II., 
in  1681,  added  the  word  "  Penn,"  that  the  name  might  signify 
"Penn's  woods." 

Rhode  Island.  Named  from  Rhode  Island,  in  Narragansett 
Bay.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
possibly  from  the  Dutch  word  Eoode,  "red,"  in  reference  to 
certain  red  clay  banks,  or  from  the  reddish  appearance  given 
to  it  by  its  abundance  of  cranberries. 

Sonth  Carolina.  See  North  Carolina.  Carolina  was  divided 
into  North  and  South  in  1729. 

Tennessee.  Name  derived  from  that  of  its  principal  river, 
which  in  its  turn  came  from  Indian  Taensaf,  "  river  of  the 
great  bend ;  "  or  perhaps  from  Tmas  See,  a  Cherokee  village  on 
Its  banks,  said  to  mean  "a  curved  spoon." 

Texas,  Derived  from  Tehns,  "  friendly,"  the  name  of  a  village 
inhabited  bv  a  small  Indian  tribe.  Various  other  derivations 
are  given,  as  Tejns  or  Texan,  "friends,"  Aztec  Tehajaa," north 
country,"  Trjas, ''  the  mound  prairies,"  and  the  Teyas  Indians, 
mentioned  by  Vasquez  Coronado. 
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lltab.  This  name  was  derived  from  that  of  the  Ute,  Utah,  or 
Yuta  tribe  of  Indians,  the  name  meanini;  "  dwellers  in  moun- 
tains." The  Mormons  wished  it  to  be  called  Deseret,  "honey 
bee,"  but  the  present  name  was  adopted  through  the  action  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  then  Secretary  of  tState. 

Termont.  From  the  French  name,  vert  moni,  which  was  eiven  to 
the  mountains  of  this  section  by  the  French  of  Canada,  and 
adopted  by  the  settlers  in  1777  as  the  name  of  the  State. 

▼IrKlnln.  Queen  Elizabeth  characterized  the  discovery  of  this 
regrion  by  Raleigh's  expedition  as  the  most  glorious  event  of 
her  reign,  and  in  1584  gave  it  the  name  of  Virginia,  aS  a  me- 
morial of  her  virgin  or  unmarried  state. 


Wa«hln|;ton.    80  named,  when  formed  Into  a  Territory,  In 

honor  of  George  WashitiKton. 

West  VirKinln.  So  called  on  Its  separation  from  Virginia  In 
ISd;!.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  call  it  Kanawha,  from  iti 
principal  river. 

WiHConstn.  The  Wisconsin  River,  from  which  the  Rtate  was 
named,  was  entitled  by  Marquette  Matctmsin,  "wild  rushing 
channel."  This  was  changed  into  Ouisrcmnn,  and  thence  to 
Wisconsin.    There  are  various  other  spellings. 

Wyomlntr.  From  the  Wyoming  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  whence 
emigrants  came  to  this  region.  The  word  comes  from  the  Dela- 
ware Indian m'cAeiKmit orm'cA<uu/ami,  "great  plain." 


MOTTOES  OF  THE  SEALS  OF  THE  UIsnTED  STATES, 
THE  STATES,  Al^D  THE  TEERITORIES. 


TTnlted  States.    Epturibus  unum—"  One  from  many." 

Alabama.    "  Here  we  rest." 

Arizona.    SUat  Deus—"  Founded  by  God." 

Arkansas.   "  Mercy,  justice."  ife^nai  popu/i—"  The  people  rule." 

California.    Eureka/—"  I  have  found  it!" 

Colorado.    A'i7  sine  numine—"  Nothing  without  God." 

Conneotlcat.  Qui  translutit  eustintt  —  "Se  who  transplanted, 
sustains." 

Delaware.    "  Liberty  and  independence." 

District  of  Colambia.    Justitia  omnibus—"  Justice  to  all." 

Florida.    "  In  God  we  trust." 

Oeorgla.  Obverse:  "Wisdom,  Justice,  moderation."  Severee: 
"  Agriculture  and  commerce. 

Idabo.    Salve .' — "  Hail  I" 

11:  i  nols.    "  National  union,  State  sovereignty." 

Indiana.    (No  motto.) 

Iowa.  "  Our  liberties  we  [prize,  and  our  rights  we  will  main- 
tain." 

Kansas.  Ad  astra  per  aspera — "  To  the  stars  through  all  diffi- 
culties." 

ISentacky.    "  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

I.oulsiana.    "  Union,  Justice,  and  confidence.'* 

Slalne.    JHrigo — "  I  direct." 

Slaryland.  Fatti  masrhii  parole /emive — "  Sfanly  deeds,  womanly 
words."    Crescite  multiphcamini—"  Grow  and  multiply." 

Slassaclinsetts.  Ense  petit plaridam  nub  libertate  nuietam—"  With 
the  sword  she  seeks  quiet  peace  under  liberty. 

Michigan.  Si  quperis  prninsuiam  amxnam  circtimspice — "  If  thou 
seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  behold  it  here." 

Minnesota.    L'etoile  du  Nord—"  The  Star  of  the  North." 
jnississippl.    (No  motto.) 


Missonrl.    Skilus  populi  nuprema  lex  e«((>— "  The  welfiire  of  the 

people  is  the  supreme  law." 
Montana.    Oro  y  plata — "  Gold  and  silver." 
ATebraska.    "  Equality  before  the  law." 
Nevada.    "  All  for  our  country." 
New  Hampshire.    (No  motto.) 
New  Jersey.    (No  motto.) 

New  Mexico.    Creseiteundo — "  It  increases  by  going." 
New  York.    Excelsior  .'—•'  Higher \" 
North  Carolina.    (No  motto.) 
North  Dakota.    "  Liberty  and  union,  one  and  inseparable,  now 

and  for  ever." 
Ohio.    (No  motto.) 
Orefi^on.    "  The  Union." 
Pennsylvania.    "  Both  can't  survive."    The  State  coat  of  arms 

bears  the  motto,  "  Virtue,  liberty,  and  independence." 
Rhode  Island.    "  Hope." 
South  Carolina.    Animis  opibusque  parati — "  Prepared  to  yield 

life  and  property."    Dum  spiro  spero.  Spea — "  While  I  breathe,  1 

hope.    Hope." 
South  Dakota.    "  Under  God  the  people  rule." 
Tennessee.    "  Agriculture,  commerce. " 
Texas.    (No  motto.) 
Utah.    (No  motto.) 
Vermont.    "  Freedom  and  unity." 
Virginia.  Obverse :  Sic  sempej-  tyrannia — "  Thus  always  to  tyrants." 

Reverse ;  Perseverando—"  Perseverance. " 
Washington.    Al-ki — "  Bye-bye." 
West  Virginia.    Obverse:  Jl/o7i(a7i7' semper /i7)eri—" Mountaineers 

are  always  freemen."  Reverse  :iiier(a8C(/!de;i<08—"  Liberty  and 

fidelity.'' 
Wisconsin.    "  Forward  1 " 
Wyoming.    Cedant  arma  togx—"  Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown." 


FICTITIOUS  IsTAMES  OF  STATES,  CITIES,  PEOPLES, 
AND  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama.  The  Cotton  State  (it  is  the  central  State  of  the  cot- 
ton belt). 

Arkansas.  The  Bear  State  (from  the  number  of  bears  formerly 
in  its  forests). 

California.    The  Golden  State. 

Colorado.  The  Centennial  State  (admitted  in  1876,  the  Centen- 
nial year. 

Connecticut.  Land  of  Steady  Habits.  The  Freestone  State 
(from  its  freestone  quarries).  The  Nutmeg  State  (from  the  old 
story  of  wooden  nutmegs,  illustrative  of  Yankee  shrewdness). 

Delaware.  The  Diamond  State  (from  its  small  size  but  great 
importance). 

Florida.    The  Peninsular  State. 

Qeorgia.    Empire  State  of  the  South. 

Illinois.  The  Prairie  State.  The  Sucker  State  (there are  several 
conjectural  derivations  of  this  title). 

Indiana.    The  Hoosier  State  (derivation  doubtful). 

Iowa.  The  Hawkeye  State  (from  a  noted  Indian  chief  of  that 
name). 

Kansas.    Garden  of  the  West. 

Kentucky.  The  Blue-grass  State.  The  Corn-cracker  State 
(from  the  corn-crake,  a  species  of  rail,  common,  and  valued  as 
a  game  bird).  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground  (a  title  derived 
from  its  early  history). 

liOulslana.  The  Creole  State  (from  many  of  its  inhabitants 
being  Creoles,  or  of  French  or  Spanish  descent).  The  Pelican 
State  (from  the  pelican  shown  in  the  State  seal). 

Maine.    The  Lumber  State.    The  Pine-Tree  State. 


Maryland.    The   Old  Line  State  (fh)m  "  Mason  and  Dixon's 

Line  "). 
Massachusetts.    The  Bay  State;  The  Old  Colony  State  (from 

Massachusetts  Bay  Colony).    The  Baked  Beans  State  (from  a 

favorite  local  dish). 
Michigan.    The  Lake  State  (it  having  as-boundaries  the  shores 

of  four  of  the  Great  Lakes).    The  Wolverine  State  (wolverines 

were  formerly  very  abundant  there). 

Minnesota.  The  North  Star  State  (from  its  motto:  "The  Star 
of  the  North").  The  Gopher  State  (from  its  numerous  lakes, 
which  make  it  seem  as  if  honeycombed  with  "gopher"  holes). 
The  Lake  State. 

Mississippi.    The  Bayou  State  (from  its  many  bayous). 

Missouri.    The  Iron  State  (from  its  noted  Iron  Mountains). 

Nebraska.  The  Black-water  State  (from  the  color  of  its  streams, 
due  to  its  rich  black  soil). 

Nevada.  The  Silver  State.  The  Sage-brush  State  (from  its 
abundance  of  wild  sage,  or  "artemisia"). 

New  Hampshire.  The  Granite  State  (from  its  granite-quar- 
ries).   The  Switzerland  of  America  (from  its  mountain  scenery). 

New  Jersey.  The  Garden  State  (from  its  great  production  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia). 

New  York.  The  Empire  State  (from  an  expression  of  Wash- 
ington's, "The  seat  of  empire").  The  Excelsior  State  (from  the 
motto  on  the  State  seal). 

North  Carolina.  The  Old  North  State.  The  Turpentine  State 
(from  one  of  its  principal  products). 
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Otalo.    The  Buckeye  State  (from  the  abundance  of  "  buckeye  "— 

horse-chestnut— trees). 
Oreeon.    The  Beaver  State  (from  the  number  of  beavers).    The 

Web-foot  Country  (from  the  excessive  winter  rains). 
Pennsylvania.    The  Keystone  State  (it  is  the  central  of  the 

thirteen  original  States.    Other  derivations  are  suggested). 

Rbode  Island.     Little  Rhody  (in  allusion  to  its  diminutive 

size). 
Sontli  Carolina.    The  Palmetto  State  (the  State  arms  bear  a 

palmetto  tree). 
Tennessee.    The  Volunteer  State  (from  its  many  volunteers  in 

the  War  of  1812-15  and  the  Seminole  War). 
Texas.    The  Lone  Star  State  (its  seal  bears  a  single  star). 
Vermont.    The  Green  Mountain  State. 

Virginia.  The  Old  Dominion;  the  Ancient  Dominion  (Colo- 
nial titles).    The  Mother  of  States  (it  was  the  first  to  be  settled). 

The  Mother  of  Presidents  (seven  of  the  Presidents  were  born 

in  Virginia). 
West  Tir§^inla.    The  Switzerland  of  America. 
Wisconsin.    The  Badger  State  (the  State  coat-of-arms  bears  a 

badger). 

PEOPLES. 

Alabama.    Lizards  (from  the  analogy  of  the  former  mode  of 

life  of  the  poorer  people  to  that  of  these  animals). 
Arl<aiisas.     Toothpicks  (an  allusion  to   the  bowie-knife,  the 

"Arkansas  toothpick  "). 
California.    Gold-hunters. 

Colorado.    Rovers  (from  their  roving  disposition). 
Connecticut.    Wooden  Nutmegs  (see  Names  of  States). 
Oelaware.    Musk-rats  (from  the  abundance  of  these  animals). 

Blue  Hen's  Chickens  (from  a  story  told  of  a  former  game-cock 

raiser  prominent  in  this  State). 
riorida.     Fly-up-the-creeks  (a  local  application  to   the   Blue 

Heron). 

Qeorgia.  Buzzards  (from  a  State  law  protecting  buzzards  as 
scavengers).    Sand-hillers  (see  South  Carolina). 

Illinois.  Suckers  (see  Names  of  States).  Egyptians  (from  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  alleged  dark  complexion  of  the 
southern  inhabitants). 

Indiana.    Hoosiers  (see  Names  of  States). 

Iowa.    Hawkeyes  (see  Names  of  States). 

I£aiisas.  Jay-hawkers  (a  term  applied  to  the  guerillas  during 
the  Kansas  civil  war). 

Sentocky.  Corn-crackers  (see  Names  of  States).  Red  Horses 
(derivation  not  given). 

Juonisiana.  Creoles  (the  name  given  the  descendants  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  settlers). 

.^alne.    Foxes  (from  many  of  its  people  living  in  the  woods). 

I'^faryland.    Craw-thumpers  (a  fisherman's  name  for  lobsters). 

F^Iassacbnsetts.    Beans  (see  Names  of  States). 

Michigan.    Wolverines  (see  Names  of  States). 

Minnesota.    Gophers  (see  Names  of  States). 

SItsxissippi.  Tadpoles  (a  derisive  name  applied  to  young 
Frenchmen). 

^Issonri.  Pukes  (a  name  applied  to  the  Missourians  who  came 
to  the  Galena  lead-mines  during  the  mining  ,excitement  there 
in  1827). 

Nebraska.  Bug-eaters  (from  the  bird  known  locally  by  that 
name— thelnight  jar,  or  goatsucker), 

Wevada.  Sage-hens  (from  a  game  bird  which  feeds  abundantly 
on  the  sage-brush). 

New  Hampshire.    Granite  Boys  (see  Names  of  States). 

New  Jersey.  Clam-catchers.  Jersey  Blues  (from  the  strict  laws 
— "  blue  laws  "—of  the  State).  Foreigners ;  Spaniards  (from  the 
permission  given  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Prince  Murat  to  hold 
real  estate  in  this  State,  after  refusal  by  other  States). 

New  York.  Knickerbockers  (a  name  manufactured  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  for  a  character  in  his  humorous  "  History  of  New 
■york"). 

Nortta  Carolina.  Tuckoes  (from  Tuck-a-hoe,  a  curious  vegeta- 
ble locally  known  as  "  Indian  bread  ").  Tar-heelers  (from  the 
tar-making  occupation  of  many  of  the  people). 

Obio.    Buckeyes  (see  Names  of  States). 

Oreffon.  Hard  Cases  (a  slang  term  derived  from  the  rough  life 
of  the  early  settlers).    Web-feet  (see  Names  of  States). 

Pennsylvania.  Pennanites  (followers  of  William  Penn). 
Leather-heads  (ft-om  the  abundance  of  tanneries). 

Bhode  Island.  Gun-flints  (from  the  old-fashioned  firearms 
used  in  the  Dorr  rebellion  of  1842). 

SODtb  Carolina.  Weasels  (a  backwoods  title  for  the  natives). 
Sand-hiilers  (from  the  poor  whites  of  the  sand-hill  region). 
Rice  Birds  (applied  to  tne  aristocratic  people  of  the  rice-field 
district). 

Tennessee.  Butternuts  (from  the  color  of  the  clothing  of  Ten- 
nessee troops  in  the  Civil  War).    Mud-heads  (origin  unknown). 

Texas.    Beef-heads  (derived  from  the  grazing  industry). 

Vermont.    Green  Mountain  Boys. 

Vlr(;inia.  Beadles  (from  the  English  beadles  introduced  in  Co- 
lonial days). 

West  Tlrerlnia.  Pan-handleites  (from  that  portion  of  the  Sta'.e 
known  as  the  "  Pan  Handle"). 

Wisconsin.    Badgers  (see  Names  of  States). 


CITIES. 

Akron,  O.    Summit  City, 

Albany,  N.  "V.    Politicana. 

Alleghany,  Pa.    Twin  City. 

Atlanta,  Oa.    Gate  City. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Monumental  City. 

Boston.  Mass.    The  Hub ;  Modern  Athens ;  Puritsn  City ;  City 

of  Notions. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  aty  of  Churches ;  City  of  Homes  and  Notions. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Queen  City  of  the  Lake's. 
Charleston.  S.  C.    City  of  the  Earthquake. 
Chicatro,  III.    Garden  City. 

Cincinnati,  O.    Queen  City ;  PorkopoUs ;  Paris  of  America, 
Cleveland,  O.    Forest  City. 
Columbus,  O.    Railroadia. 
Dayton,  O.    Gem  City  of  Ohio. 
Denver,  Col.    City  of  the  Plains. 
Detroit,  Mich.    City  of  the  Straits. 
Dnluth.  Minn.    Zenith  City. 
Oalveston,  Tex.    Texas'  Focus. 
Hannibal,  Mo.    Bluff  City, 
Harrisbnrg:,  Pa.    Pivotal  City. 
Hartford,  Conn.    Insurance  City. 
Holyoke,  Mass.    Paper  City. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.    Railroad  City. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.    Terminal  Town,  « 

Kansas  City,  Mo.    Mushroomopolis. 
Lafayette,  Ind.    Star  City. 
I,onisville,  Ky.    Falls  City. 

Lowell,  Mass.    City  of  Spindles ;  Manchester  of  America. 
Madison,  Wis.    Lake  City. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.    Cream  City ;  City  of  Beer  and  Bricks. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.    City  of  Flour. 
Mobile,  Ala.    Shell  City. 
Nashville.  Tenn.    City  of  Rocks. 
Newark,  N.  J.    Birmingham  of  America. 
New  Haven,  Conn.    City  of  Elms. 
New  Orleans,  La.    Crescent  City. 

New  York,  N.  Y.    Empire  City ;  Gotham ;  Metropolitan  City. 
Paterson,  N.  J.    Lyons  of  America. 
Pekin,  III.    Celestial  City. 
Peoria,  III.    Whiskeytown. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.    Quaker  City;   City  of  Brotherly   LoTO, 

City  of  Homes. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Iron  City ;  Smoky  City. 
Portland,  Me.    Forest  City, 
Providence,  B.  I.    City  of  Jewelry. 
Qnincy,  III.    Gem  City. 
Racine,  Wis.    Belle  City. 

Richmond,  Va.    Modern  Rome ;  City  of  Seven  Hills. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    Flower  City. 
Sacramento,  Cal.    Miners'  Pocket-book. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Mound  City, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Gem  City. 
Salem,  Mass.    City  of  Peace. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.    Frisco ;  Golden  Gate  City. 
Savannah.  Ga.    Laud  of  the  Live  Oak. 
Springfleld,  III.    Flower  City. 
Streator,  111.    City  of  the  Woods. 
Toledo.  O.    Corn  City. 
Troy.  N.  Y.    Laundryville. 
Washington,  D.  C.    Federal  City;   City  of  Magnificent  Dis- 

tances. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Washington.    Father  of  his  Country;  the  American  Fabius; 

the  Cineinnatus  of  the  West. 

Adams.    Colossus  of  Independence.  (He  seconded  the  resolution 

which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independenc>».> 
Jefferson.    Sage  of  Monticello  (from  the  name  &f  his  estate). 

Madison.  Fatherof  the  Constitution,  (Hewas  the  author  of  the 
resolution  which  led  to  the  convention  of  1787.) 

Monroe.  Last  Cocked  Hat.  (He  was  the  last  President  to  wear 
the  cooked  hat  of  the  Revolution.) 

J.  ft.  Adams.    Old  Man  Eloquent  (from  his  eloquence  in  Con- 
gress). 
Jackson.    Old  Hickory ;  Hero  of  New  Orleans. 

Van  Bnren.  Little  Magician  (in  allusion  to  his  political  sa- 
gacity). 

W.  H.  Harrison.  Tippecanoe;  Old  Tip  (from  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  bis  principal  victory). 

Tyler.   Young  Hickory  (from  his  physical  strength  as  compared 

with  Harrison), 
Polk.    Yo\ing  Hickory  (from  his  being  born  in  North  Caioliji:^ 

and  settling  in  Tennessee  like  Jackson). 
Taylor.    Rough  and  Ready ;  Old  Zscb. 
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FUIinor«.    The  American  Louis  Philippe  (from  his  dignified 

courtesy  of  manner). 
Pleree.    Purse  (a  special  pronunciation    of  his  name  by  his 

political  friends— Poore's  Eeminucatcca). 
Bacbanan.    Old  Public  Functionary. 
l,lneoln.    Uncle  Abe ;  Old  Abe ;  Father  Abraham ;  Rail-splitter; 

Massa  Linkum  (a  negro  salutation). 
Jotanson.    Sir  Veto  (in  allusion  to  his  presidential  record). 
Grant.    Unconditional  Surrender;  Hero  of  Appomattox. 


Haye*.    President  de  Facto  (his  opponents  gave  him  this  tltla, 

speaking  of  Tildcn  as  President  Jtjurt). 
GsrOeld.    The  Martyr  President. 
Artbar.    Our  Chet  (a  contraction  of  "  Chester"). 
Cleveland.    Man  of  Destiny  (from  bis  remarkably  rapid  rlM  in 

political  life). 

B.  Harrison.  Son  of  his  Grandfather  (given  by  his  opponenti 
in  indication  that 'be  and  bis  btber  were  unknown);  Bsek- 
bone  Ben. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Abolitionist.    Opposed  to  slavery  (1840-1863). 

Albany  Regency.    A  junta  of  the  Democratic  politicians  of 

New  York  (1820-1854). 
American.    An  alliance  of  the  Whig  party  with  the  Know- 

Nothings  (1854-1860). 
Anti-Federalist.    Opposed  to  the  Constitution  (1788-1792). 
Anti-Mason.    Opposed  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  (1827-1835). 
Anti-Honopoly.    Founded  at  Chicago  in  1884. 
Anti-Poverty.  Founded  by  Henry  George  and  Edward  McGlynn 

(1887). 
Anti-Renters.   A  faction  in  New  York  opposed  to  the  rent  laws 

of  the  State  (1844-1850). 
Anti-Slavery.    Founded  in  1820.    Afterward  Abolitionist. 
B»rn-Bnrners.    Seeeders  from  the  Democratic  party  of  New 

York  in  1844.    The  radical  and  progressive  section. 
Black  Republicans.    The  title  given  to  the  Republicans  by 

their  opponents. 
Bloody  Sbirt.    The  title  applied  to  the  Republicans  who  kept 

alive  the  Civil  War  issues  after  the  war  had  ended. 
Bloe-ligbt  Federalists.    Opponents  of  the  War  of  1812. 
Border  Rnflians.    The  immigrants  from  Missouri  to  Kansas 

during  the  conflict  in  that  Territory. 
Bonrbon.    A  Southern  Democrat  of  a  turbulent  disposition ;  an 

extreme  conservativitf. 
British  Party     Applied  to  the  Federalists  in  1796,  from  their 

advocacy  of  a  strong  central  government. 
Back-Tails.    Applied  in  1816  to  the  Madisonian  section  of  the 

Democrats. 
Carpet- Baggers.   Northern  Republicans  who  held  office  In  the 

South  after  the  War. 
Cllntonians.    A  New  York  political  faction,  led  by  De  Witt 

Clinton  (1800-1828). 
Conservatives.    A  division  of  the  Democrats  opposed  to  specie 

currency  (1837-1840). 
Constitntional-ITnion.    A  party  formed  from  the  relics  of  the 

Whigs  and  Know-Nothings  in  1860. 

Copperheads.  The  title  given  to  those  Northerners  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 

Coanty  Democracy.    An  offshoot  of  Tammany  in  1871. 

Democrat.  The  successor  of  the  Anti-Federalist  party,  which 
assumed  at  first  the  title  of  Republican,  and  afterward  that  of 
Democratic-Republican.  In  1828it  became  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  is  now  one  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
country. 

Democratic-Repnblican.  An  outgrowth  from  the  Anti- 
Federalist  party  (see  Democrai). 

Equal  Rights.  A  Democratic  faction  opposed  to  banks  and 
monopoues  (1835). 

Farmers'  Alliance.  A  farmers'  party  founded  about  1873  (see 
People's). 

Farmers'  Union.    A  fanners'  party  founded  in  1885. 

Federal  Republicans.    Same  as  National  Republicans  (q.  v.). 

Federalist.  The  party  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  (1787)  and 
opposed  to  the  Anti-Federalists.  It  disappeared  as  a  party  in 
1816. 

Free  Soilers.  A  party  formed  in  1848,  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  to  the  Territories.  It  eventually  merged 
into  the  Republican  party. 

Grangers.  "  Patrons  of  Husbandry ; "  a  secret  society  of  agricul- 
turists, formed  in  1867. 

Greenback.  A  party  favoring  an  unlimited  issue  of  "green- 
back "  (government  paper  money)  currency  (1876-1884). 

Hunkers.  The  conservative  wing  of  the  New  York  Democracy, 
as  opposed  to  the  Barn-Burners.  The  title  from  a  Dutch  word 
honk,  "  home." 

Know- Nothings.  A  secret  political  party  before  the  Civil  War, 
favoring  strict  Americanism.  It  merged  into  the  American 
and  finally  into  the  Republican  party. 

Kn-KIux-KIan.  A  secret  society  formed  in  1868  in  the  South- 
em  Central  States,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  negro 
Republican  voters. 

Labor.  A  general  name  of  the  labor  parties,  including  the 
8?— Vol.  IV. 


United  Labor,  Union  Labor,  Progressive  Labor,  and  Anti- 
Poverty  political  societies. 

Uberal  Republican.  A  reform  section  of  the  Republican 
party  whicn  fused  with  the  Democrats  in  1871,  but  disappeared 
in  1876. 

I.lberty.    (See  Abolitionist.) 

IjOCO-Foco.  A  name  applied  in  1835  to  a  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  of  anti-monopoly  views  (see  Equal  JiighU). 

Mugwump.  A  title  given  in  1881  to  the  Independents  or 
seeeders  from  the  Republican  party,  who  considered  a  change 
of  administration  necessary.  Mugwump  is  from  an  Indian 
word  signifying  "great  chief." 

ITational.  The  title  assumed  by  a  union  of  the  Greenback  and 
Labor  parties  in  1878. 

Bfational  Democrats.  A  pro-slavery  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  formed  in  1860. 

Ifational  Farmers'  Alliance.  Formed  in  1889  from  th« 
Farmers*  Alliance  and  Farmers'  Union  (see  People's). 

National  Prohibition.  Formed  as  a  political  party  in  1869, 
in  favor  of  prt^hibitive  temperance. 

National  Republican.  An  outgrowth  from  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Democrats  in  1828;  merged  afterward  into  the  Whig! 
(q.  v.). 

Native  American.  A  party  organized  in  1835,  entertaining 
strong  sentiments  against  the  too  rapid  naturalization  and  the 
otlice-holding  of  foreigners.    Vanished  after  1845. 

People's.  A  local  party  formed  in  New  Y'ork  in  1823.  in  support 
of  the  Albany  Regency  {q.  v  ).  A  party  under  this  title,  but 
familiarly  known  as  the  Populist,  was  formed  in  1891  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  National  Farmers"  Alliance,  upon  a  platform  of 
socialistic  and  other  radical  principles,  ana  in  general  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  of  the  two  great  political  organizations. 

Populist.    (See  Peoples.) 

Progressive  liabor.  The  radical  element  which  withdrew 
from  the  United  Labor  party  in  1886. 

Prohibition.    (See  National  Prohibition.) 

Republican.  A  party  that  succeeded  the  Anti-Federalists  iu 
1792.  It  was  maintained  until  1828  under  the  title  of  the 
Democratic-Republican,  and  has  since  borne  the  name  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  name  was  assumed  in  1856  by  a  new 
political  party,  formed  by  a  combination  of  Free  Soilers, 
Whigs,  Americans,  Abolitionists,  etc.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  country. 

Single  Tax.    (See  United  Labor.) 

Squatter  Sovereignty.  A  section  of  the  pro-slavery  advo- 
cates in  1853,  which  declared  that  each  State,  on  coming  into 
the  Union,  should  decide  for  itself  whether  it  should  be  a  free 
or  a  slave  State. 

Stalwarts.  A  division  of  the  Republican  party  in  1880,  which 
strongly  advocated  a  third  term  for  Grant  as  president. 

Tammany.  A  society  formed  in  New  York  City  in  1789,  and 
which  has  long  been  the  controlling  political  organization  of 
the  Democrats  of  that  city. 

Temperance.    (See  National  ProhOntion.) 

Tories.    The  name  given  to  the  sympathizers  with  the  British 

during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

ITnion  liabor.  A  descendant  of  the  Greenback  party,  organised 
in  1887. 

United  I.abor.  Organized  In  1886  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
single  tax,  or  tax  on  land  values  only,  advocated  by  Henry 
George. 

Whigs.  The  loyal  party  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1836 
the  remnants  of  the  National  Republican  party  and  of  the 
Anti- Masons  organized  into  a  new  party  under  this  title.  Id 
1854  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Know-Nothings.  and 
became  the  American  party.  The  name  was  retained  in  tht 
South  until  1800. 

Wide-Awakes.    A  division  of  the  Republican  party  organized 

in  1860  to  promote  the  election  of  Lincoln. 

Women's  Rights.  Applied  in  1848  to  a  movement  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  and  for  the  repeal  of  laws  dis- 
criminating against  the  sex.  The  movement  Is  still  main- 
tained. 

Tonng  Democracy.    Same  as  Bam-Bumen  (g.  v.). 
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Altoie.  To  break  down,  deetroy,  or  remove ;  as,  to  abate  a  nuis- 
ance. Also  applied  to  debts  and  legacies  which  abate  propor- 
tionately on  insufficiency  of  assets. 

Abduction.  The  unlawful  taking  or  detention  of  a  woman 
against  her  will,  with  the  intention  of  procuring  her  mar- 
riage or  defilement.  Also,  the  unlawful  taking  of  a  child,  or 
of  an  unmarried  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  out  of 
the  ^possession,  and  against  the  will,  of  her  father,  or  other 
person  having  the  lawful  care  of  her,  although  done  without 
force  or  corrupt  motivee. 

Abettor.  A  person  who  encourages  or  excites  another  to  com- 
mit an  offence  punishable  by  law. 

Abeyance.  The  fee  simple  of  lands  is  in  abeyance  when  there 
is  no  person  in  being  in  whom  it  can  vest.  The  same  applies 
to  dignities  or  offices. 

Abstract  of  Title.  An  epitome  of  the  deeds  and  documents 
constituting  the  evidence  or  title  to  an  estate. 

Accessory.  A  person  concerned  in  a  felonious  offence,  although 
not  the  actual  pcrputrator,  nor  present  at  its  performance.  He 
may  be  accessory  either  before  or  after  the  fact. 

Achnowledjcvnent  by  a  Married  Woman.  A  ceremony 
gone  through  by  a  married  woman  to  enable  her  to  convey  her 
interest  in  land. 

Action.  The  method  of  demanding  the  enforcement  of  a  man's 
right  and  securing  redress  for  a  civil  injury. 

Adjudication.  The  act  of  giving  judgment ;  as,  for  Instance, 
when  a  bankruptcy  Ijudge  finds  a  party  bankrupt,  it  is  called 
the  Adjudication.  In  Scotland  it  is  applied  to  the  law 
whereby  a  creditor  attaches  the  property  of  his  debtor,  and 
has  different  significations,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
property  attached. 

Administrator.  He  who  has  charge  of  the  goods  of  a  person 
dying  without  a  will  or  without  appointing  an  executor,  for 
the  purpose  of  legal  distribution.  The  wife  or  husband  sur- 
viving, first,  and  then  the  nearest  of  kin,  are  entitled  to  ad- 
ministration. 

Affidavit.  A  written  statement  upon  oath.  It  must  be  sworn 
before  a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

Affinity.  Relation  by  marriage  between  the  husband  or  wife 
and  the  blood  relations  of  eitner,  but  not  between  the  husband 
and  wife  themselves. 

Affirmation.    A  solemn  declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath. 

Alibi.  Elsewhere.  A  defence  by  which  it  is  proved  that  the  ac- 
cused was  not  at  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed  at 
the  time  of  its  commission. 

Alienate,  To.    To  convey  or  dispose  of  property  to  another. 

Alimony.  An  allowance  made  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  when 
living  apart  from  her. 

Aliunde.    Elsewhere,  besides,  etc. 

Amicus  Cnrisp.  A  counsel  (or  bystander)  who  informs  the 
judge  on  a  point  of  law  concerning  which  he  is  doubtful  or 
mistaken. 

Ancestor.  The  law  distinguishes  between  ancestor  and  pre- 
decessor; the  former  is  applied  to  individuals,  the  latter  to 
corporations. 

Ancient  Demesne.  (English.)  Manors  which  at  the  time  of 
^Yilliam  the  Conqueror  were  in  the  tenure  of  the  Crown,  and 
are  so  recorded  in  the  Domesday  book. 

Appeal.  The  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  into  a  supe- 
rior court,  for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  judgment  of  tne 
inferior  court. 

Appearance  to  Action.  The  first  formal  step  by  a  defendant 
in  an  action  or  suit.    It  is  a  notice  that  he  intends  to  defend. 

Appellant.  The  person  appealing  to  a  superior  from  the  decis- 
ion of  an  inferior  court. 

Appropriation.  The  appropriation  of  a  payment  means  the 
applying  of  it  to  the  discharge  of  a  particular  debt.w^here  the 
creditor  to  whom  it  is  made  has  more  than  one  debt  due  from 
the  same  debtor. 

Approver.  A  person  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence,  who,  to 
obtain  pardon  for  himself,  makes  a  full  confession,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence  against  his  accomplices. 

Arbitration.  An  extra-judicial  method  of  settling  matters  in 
difference  by  referring  them  to  the  arbitrament  or  determina- 
tion of  persons  appointed  by  the  disputants,  and  termed  arbi- 
trators. 

Afraig-nment.  A  term  of  criminal  procedure,  by  which  a 
prisoner,  after  having  had  the  indictment  read  over  to  him,  is 
commanded  to  state  whether  he  or  she  is  or  is  not  gnilty. 
Arrest.  A  legal  seizure,  capture,  or  taking  of  a  man's  person 
which  is  effected  by  corporeal  touching,  or  something  equiva- 
lent thereto.  In  civil  cases  a  man  can  be  arrested  only  under 
legal  process. 

Arrest  of  Judgement.  The  stay  of  a  judgment  by  the  court, 
after  a  verdict,  on  some  question  of  law. 

Arson.    Felonious  house-burning. 

Articles  of  the  Peace.  A  complaint  against  a  person  to  com- 
pel him  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 

Assault  and  Battery.  An  attempt  or  offer,  with  force  and 
violence,  to  do  a  corporeal  hurt  to  another  is  an  assault ;  an  in- 


jury actually  done  to  the  person  of  another  in  an  angry,  r^ 
veii^efulj  or  insolent  manner,  be  it  ever  bo  email,  is  a  battery. 

Assi§^nee.  A  person  to  whom  any  real  or  personal  proportv  is 
transferred  by  the  act  of  law,  as  an  executor,  an  assignee  of  a 
bankrupt,  etc. ;  or  by  the  act  of  a  party,  as  a  purchaser  of  a 
lease. 

Assumpsit.  A  promise,  expressed  or  implied,  to  perform  a 
verbal  agreement,  springing  out  of  a  simple  contract.  An  ac- 
tion of  assumpsit  or  promise  is  the  remedy  for  breach  of  a 
verbal  us  distinguished  from  a  written  contract. 

Assurance.  The  securing  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  or 
other  benefit  on^the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  death  of  a  person. 

Attachment.  A  process  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  for 
compelling  by  arrest  the  performance  of  an  act  which  a  party 
is  already  in  contempt  for  not  performing.  Also,  a  remedy  to 
attach  the  money  or  goods  of  a  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party.    Garnishment. 

Attorney.  A  person  appointed  by  another,  by  letter  or  by  power 
of  attorney,  to  do  anything  for  him  in  his  absence. 

Attorney-at-law.  A  person  legally  authorized  to  transact  the 
business  of  other  persons  in  courts  of  law. 

Autre  Droit.  When  a  person  holds  an  estate  not  in  his  own 
right,  but  in  right  of  another. 

Ayerag-e.  A  contribution  to  a  general  loss.  When,  for  the  safety 
of  a  ship  in  distress,  any  destruction  of  jjroperty  is  incurred, 
all  persons  having  goods  on  board  contribute  ratably  to  the 
loss. 

Award.    The  judgment  or  decision  of  an  arbitrator. 

Bail.  The  sureties  for  the  reappearance  of  a  person  released 
from  custody. 

Bail-Bond.  A  document  under  seal,  by  which  a  person  be- 
comes bail. 

Bailee.  An  individual  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  goods ;  for 
instance,  a  carrier. 

Bailiff.    A  sheriff's  officer  or  deputy  in  England;  a  constable. 

Bailment.  A  delivery  of  a  thing  In  trust  for  some  special  ob- 
ject or  purpose. 

Bailor.  The  person  who  makes  a  bailment,  or  delivers  goods  to 
a  bailer. 

Banc  or  Banco  (sittings  in).  The  sitting  of  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  of  law  as  a  full  court. 

Barratry,  The  offence  of  frequently  stirring  up  quarrels  and 
suits  at  law  or  otherwise.  In  marine  insurance,  any  ait  of  the 
master  or  crew  of  a  ship  which  is  of  a  criminal  or  fraudulent 
nature— as  sinking  the  ship  or  deserting  her— tending  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  owners. 

Base  Fee.  A  freehold  estate  of  inheritance,  liable  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event. 

Battel.  A  trial  by  combat,  formerly  allowed  by  the  law,  by  which 
the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a  party  was  decided. 

Bequest.    A  testamentary  disposition  of  personal  estate. 

Bigramy.  The  criminal  offence  of  a  married  man  or  woman  pre- 
tending to  marry  again,  his  wife  or  her  husband  being  still 
alive. 

Bill  of  Exceptions.  A  mode  of  appealing  from  the  decision 
of  a  judge  on  a  point  of  law. 

Boroug'h.  A  town  having  now,  or  having  formerly  had,  cor- 
porate rights. 

Breach  of  Covenant.  The  doing  of  an  act  which  a  party  has 
covenanted  not  to  do,  or  the  neglecting  to  do  that  which  he 
has  covenanted  to  perform. 

Breach  of  the  Peace.  An  act  by  which  the  public  repose  is 
disturbed  and  the  safety  of  the  community  more  or  less  endan- 
gered. 

Breach  of  Promise.  The  doing,  or  abstaining  from  doing, 
something  contrary  to  an  undertaking  or  contract. 

Breach  of  Trust.  A  neglect  of  duty  by  a  trustee  or  person 
standing  in  a  fiduciary  relation,  in  violation  of  his  trust. 

Bribery.  The  giving  or  receiving  any  reward  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses. 

Brief.  An  abrid^ent  of  a  client's  case  for  the  instruction  of 
counsel  on  a  trial  or  for  a  hearing  in  court. 

Burglary.  The  offence  of  breaking  into  or  entering  a  dwelling- 
house  i'n  the  night,  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 

Canon  I^aw.  A  collection  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  def- 
initions, and  rules,  derived  from  the  ancient  councils,  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  ordinances  of  popes,  etc. 

Capias.  A  writ  authorizing  the  arrest  of  a  defendant  in  &  civil 
suit. 

Capias  ad  Respondendum.  A  writ  of  capias  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  a  suit. 

Capias  ad  Satisfaciendum,  or  Ca-sa.  The  writ  of  capias 
when  issued  after  judgment ;  so  termed  because  the  defendant 
is  taken  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff's  demands. 

Caption.    The  act  of  arresting  a  man. 

Carrier.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  goods,  for  the 
proper  delivery  and  safety  of  which  he  is  legally  responsible. 

Casus  Omissus.  Where  anything  is  omitted,  or  not  provided 
against  by  a  statute,  etc. 
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Caveat.  A  pruceeding  to  prevent  an  act  tieing  done,  such  as  the 
granting  of  a  i>atent  or  of  adniinistration,  without  notice  to 
the  party  entering  the  caveat. 

CaTeat  Emptor.  "l*t  the  purchaser  beware."  It  signifies  that 
a  vendor  is  not  bound  to  answer  for  tlie  value  of  his  wares  un- 
less lie  has  expressly  warranted  them. 

Certiorari.  A  writ  for  the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  court. 

Cestui  qne  Trust.  He  who  is  the  real  and  beneficial  owner 
of  property  held  in  trust. 

Cestui  que  Vie.    The  person  for  whose  life  lands  are  held. 

Challenge.  An  exceptipn  taken  by  a  prisoner  against  one  or 
more  jurors,  who,  when  challenged,  are  set  aside,  if  the  chal- 
lenge be  allowed,  and  new  ones  put  in  their  places. 

Ctaampert}-.  The  offence  of  unlawfully  maintaining  a  suit  in 
consideration  of  a  bargain  for  a  part  of  the  thing  in  dispute, 
or  some  profit  out  of  it. 

Chance  Medley.  The  accidental  killing  of  anyone,  without 
malice  prepense. 

Charter-Party.  An  instrument  between  merchants  and  own- 
ers or  masters  of  shins,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  hire  of  tne  ship. 

Chattels.  These  are  of  two  kinds — chattels  real,  and  chattels 
personal :  the  former  are  leasehold  property :  the  latter,  per- 
sonal goods  or  chattels,  such  as  furniture  or  money. 

Chose.    Personal  property. 

Chose-ln-Actlon.  Personal  property  of  which  a  man  has  not 
the  possession,  and  which  he  can  claim  by  action;  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  debt  owing  to  him  by  another. 

Circuits.  Divisions  of  territory  appointed  for  judges  to  go  to  at 
stated  times  in  the  year  to  administer  justice. 

Citation.  The  first  step  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause,  analogous  to 
the  writ  of  summons  in  an  action  under  English  law. 

Client.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citizen  taken'under  the  protection 
of  some  great  man,  who  was  styled  his  piUron.  The  term  is 
uow  applied  to  a  party  who  employs  a  solicitor  or  counsel  in 
any  legal  proceeding. 

Code.    A  collection  or  system  of  laws ;  as,  "  The  Code  Napoleon." 

Codicil.    A  supplement  to  a  will. 

Cognovit  Actionem.  An  instrument  by  which  a  defendant 
acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plaintitrs  cause,  and  suffers 
judgment  to  be  entered  against  him  without  trial. 

Collateral  Descent.  That  which  descends  from  a  side  branch 
of  a  family,  as  from  an  uncle  or  a  nephew. 

Commission.  The  warrant  or  letters-patent  authorizing  any 
inquiry,  judicial  or  otherwise ;  as,  the  commission  of  the  judges, 
tlie  commission  of  the  peace,  etc. 

Commitment.  The  sending  a  person  who  has  been  guilty  of 
any  crime  to  prison,  by  warrant  or  order. 

Committee.  Persons  to  whom  the  consideration  of  any  matter 
is  referred;  as,  a  committee  of  Congress  or  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Common  (Rights  of).  {EnglM.)  These  are  of  four  sorts :  viz. 
pasture,  piscary,  estovers,  and  turbary.  Common  of  pasture  is 
the  right  of  feeding  one  s  cattle  on  the  land  of  another ;  pis- 
cary, that  of  fishing  in  waters  belonging  to  another ;  estovers, 
the  right  of  taking  wood  from  another'^s  estate  for  household 
use  and  implements  in  husbandry ;  and  turbary,  the  right  of 
digging  turf  upon  another's  ground. 

Complainant.  One  who  complains  of  the  act  of  another  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  more  commonly  called  plaintiff. 

Componndingf  OflTences.  Entering  into  an  agreement  not  to 
prosecute  an  oflfender,  for  a  connideration  received  or  to  be 
received,  constitutes  a  crime  for  which  the  offender  may  be 
indicted. 

Conipoanding  nith  Creditors.  An  agreement  by  which 
creditors  take  a  portion  of  their  claims  in  discharge  of  the 
whole. 

Conditions  of  Sale.  The  terms  upon  which  a  vendor  under- 
takes to  sell  to  a  purchaser. 

Confirmation.  A  deed  by  which  a  voidable  estate  in  land  is 
made  perfect. 

Conjugal  Rights.  Those  rights  of  husband  and  wife  which 
spring  out  of  their  relationship. 

Consanguinity.  Relationship  by  blood,  in  contradistinction 
to  affinity,  wliich  is  a  relationship  by  marriage. 

Conservator.  A  standing  arbitrator  appointed  to  compose  and 
adjust  differences  that  may  arise  between  parties,  etc. 

Conspiracy.  A  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  carry 
into  effect  an  unlawful  purpose. 

Constructive  Trust.  A  trust  founded  in  what  the  law  deems 
to  be  presumed,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  its  creator. 

Contempt.  A  disobedience  to  the  rules,  orders,  or  process  of  a 
court.    It  is  punishable  by  imprisonment. 

Contingent  Remainders.     Estates  which   cannot  become 

vested  until  the  happening  of  some  uncertain  event. 
Contribution.    Where  one  surety  or  joint  contractor  has  been 
obliged  to  satisfy  the  whole  demand,  he  may  obtain  contribu- 
tion from  his  foUow-surety  or  contractor. 
Conveyancers.    Those  whose  business  is  tiie  preparation  of 
formal  documents  and  assurances  for  the  transfer  of  the  title 
of  property. 
Convict.    One  who  has  been  condemned  by  a  competent  court. 
Coparceners.    Such  as  have  equal  shares  in  the  inheritance  of 

their  ancestors. 
Copyhold.    A  tenure  founded  upon  immemorial  custom. 


Costs.    The  expense*  incurred  In  the  pro»ccatioa  or  defence  of 

legal  proceedings. 
Count.  In  common-law  pleadings,  formerly  a  section  of  a  declar- 
ation. 
Covenant.    An  agreement  under  seal. 

Coverture.    The  statu  of  a  married  woman  as  being  under  the 
protection  and  influence  of  her  husband.  She  is  called  a  feme- 
covert. 
Crassa  Negligentla.    Gross  neglect. 

Crlm.  Con.  or  Criminal  Conversation.    Adultery.    A  term 
used  to  denote  the  act  of  adulters'  in  a  suit  brought  by  a  hus- 
band to  recover  damage  from  one  who  committed  the  offence 
with  his  wife. 
Cross-examination.    The  interrogation  of  a  witness  by  or  on 

behalf  of  the  iiarty  against  whom  the  evidence  is  given. 
Curia  A«l  vlsare  Tult.    When  the  court  takes  time  to  consider 

its  judgment. 
Custom.    A  law.  not  written,  established  by  long  use  and  by  the 

consent  of  our  ancestors. 
Cypres  (as  near  to).    An  equitable  doctrine  applied  in  certain 
cases,  where  the  court  cannot  adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  of 
an  instrument,  but  carries  it  into  effect  cypres,  or  as  near  to  the 
object  as  it  can. 
Damages.    The  indemnity  which  Is  recovered  by  one  who  has 
sustained  injury  to  his  person  or  property  by  the  act  or  default 
of  another. 
Declaration.    In  an  action  at  law,  the  plaintiff's  statement  of 

his  cause  of  action. 
Declaration  of  Trust.    A  written  statement  by  which  one 

person  acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  trustee  for  another. 
Decree.    The  judgment  of  a  court. 

Deed.    A  writing  scaled  and  delivered  by  the  parties  to  it. 
Default  (judgment  by).    If  a  defendant  omits  to  appear  or  plead 
to  an  action  within  the  time  allowed,  the  plaintiff  may  have 
judgment  by  default. 
Defaulter.   A  person  who  neglects  to  perform  an  act  required.to 

be  done. 
Defeasance.    A  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same  time  with 
some  otlier  deed,  and  containing  certain  conditions  which 
may  defeat  or  render  null  and  void  the  provisions  of  such 
other  deed. 
Defendant.     The   party  against  whom  an   action  or  suit  is 

brought. 
Demise.    A  word  used  in  conveyances  of  estates  for  terms  of 

years. 
Demurrer.    A  mode  of  raising  a  point  of  law  upon  the  facts 

stated  in  the  pleadings,  assuming  Ihem  to  be  true. 
Denizen.  An  alien  who,  on  obtaining  letters  patent,  is  enabled 

to  purchase  and  devise  land. 
Deodand.    A  term  formerly  applied  to  anything,  as  a  horse  or  a 
carriage,  which  by  accident  caused  the  death  of  a  human 
being,  and  tliereby  became  forfeited. 
Deposition.    The  testimony  of  a  witness  taken  down  In  writing 

and  signed  by  him. 
Descent.    Hereditary  succession  to  the  title  of  real  property. 
Detainer.  A  writ  whereby  a  person  may  be  detained  in  custody. 
Detinue.    The  form  of  action  to  recover  chattels  from  one  who 

lawfiilly  acquired  possession,  but  retains  them  without  right. 
Devise.    The  giving  away  of  lands  or  other  real  estate  by  will. 
Disability.    A  legal  incapacity  to  do  an  act. 
Disclaimer.    A  renunciation  by  an  executor  or  trustee  of  the 
office  imposed  upon  him ;  also,  a  mode  of  defence  in  equity, 
etc. 
Discovert.    A  term  applied  to  a  widow  or  unmarried  woman. 
Disfranchise.     To  take  away  from  certain  places  or  persons 

any  privilege,  freedom,  or  liberty. 
Disseisin.     A  wrongful  invasion  of  the  possession  of  another, 
by  which  he  is  turned  out  from  the  occupation  of  his  lands, 
either  by  force  or  by  surprise. 
Distress.    Seizing  and  taking  personal  chattels  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  wrong-doer  to  enforce  satisfaction.   Distress  is  resorted  to 
to  enforce  payment  of  rent,  taxes,  dower,  etc. 
Distringas.    The  name  of  a  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to 

make  k  distress. 
Doll  Capax.    Capable  of  committing  a  crime. 
Doll  Incapax.    Incapable  of  committing  a  crime. 
Domicile.    The  domicile  of  a  person  is  where  he  has  his  per- 
manent home.    There  are  three  sorts  of  domiciles — by  birth, 
by  choice,  and  by  operation  of  law. 
Donatio  Hortis  Causa.  A  gift  of  chattels  made  and  delivered 
by  a  person  in  a  dying  state,  to  become  absolute  only  in  the 
event  of  his  death. 
Duces  Tecum.    A  clause  added  to  a  subpoena  requiring  the  wit- 
ness to  bring  with  him,  and  produce  at  the  trial,  certain  docu- 
ments in  his  possession. 
Duress.    .Anything  done  under  compuLsion  and  through   un- 
avoidable necessity. 
Elasement.    A  convenience  which  one  has  in  or  over  the  lands 

of  another,  as  a  way  or  a  water-course. 
Effluxion  of  Time.    The  expiration  of  a  term  in  its  natural 
course,  as  distinguished  from  its  determination  by  act  of  the 
parties. 
B|ectment.   An  action  at  law  to  recover  the  possession  of  lands. 
Ellgit.    A  writ  of  execution  under  which  all  the  debtor's  lands 
may  be  seized  and   held  by  the  judgment  creditor  until  his 
judgment  is  satisfied. 
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CinbeBElenieiit.  The  act  of  appropriating  that  which  is  re- 
oeivfd  in  trust  for  another. 

Cmbleniento.  The  growing  crops  which  are  annually  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  of  the  cullivator.  They  are  deemed  per- 
sonal property,  and  pass  as  such  to  the  executors,  and  not  to 
the  heir. 

EnfeoflT,  To.  The  act  of  transmitting  the  possession  of  cor- 
poreal hereditaments. 

Enfranchisement.  The  admittance  of  a  person  into  a  society 
or  body  politic.  Enfranchisement  of  copyholds  is  a  conversion 
of  copyholds  into  freehold  tenure. 

Enrolment.  The  registering  of  deeds  as  required  by  certain 
statutes. 

Entailment — Fi-«*tail.  A  freehold  estate  of  inheritance  which 
can  only  descend  to  certain  classes  of  heirs  "begotten  of  the 
body  "  of  the  ancestor. 

Equitable  Estate.  The  beneficial  interest  of  a  cestui  que  trust, 
the  legal  ownership  being  in  a  trustee. 

Equitable  9Iort|;ag:e.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  the  de- 
posit, either  with  or  without  a  memorandum,  of  the  title  deeds 
of  an  estate  by  way  of  security.  In  most  of  the  States  that 
have  registration  laws  equitable  mortgages  are  not  recognized. 

Eqnlty  of  Redemption.  The  right  which  equity  gives  to  a 
mortgagor  of  redeeming  his  estate  after  the  appointed  time 
for  payment  has  passed,  and  which  right  can  only  be  barred 
by  a  foreclosure. 

Error.  A  writ  of  error  is  a  commission  to  judges  of  a  superior 
court,  by  which  they  are  authorized  to  examine  the  record 
U£on  which  a  judgment  was  given  in  an  inferior  court,  and  to 
affirm,  reverse,  or  vary  the  same,  according  to  law. 

Escbeat.  The  falling  back,  of  lands,  for  want  of  heirs  or  from 
forfeiture,  to  the  State  or  lord  of  the  fee,  as  the  original  grantor. 

Escrow.  A  deed  delivered  to  a  third  person  conditionally  until 
something  is  done  by  the  grantor.  Until  the  condition  has 
been  performed  the  deed  has  no  legal  effect. 

Estate.  The  interest  which  a  person  has  in  lands  or  other 
property. 

Estoppel.  Where  a  man  is  precluded  in  law  from  alleging  or 
denying  a  fact  in  consequence  of  his  own  previous  act,  allega- 
tion, or  denial  to  the  contrary. 

Estreat.  Where  a  recognizance  becomes  forfeited  by  any  of  its 
conditions  being  broken,  it  is  estreated — that  is,  extracted  from 
the  record  and  sent  up  to  the  court,  whence  a  process  may 
issue  to  recover  the  penalty. 

Evidence.  Proof,  either  written  or  unwritten,  of  the  facts  in 
issue  in  any  legal  proceeding. 

Exchange  of  Eands.  A  mutual  grant  of  lands,  the  one  in 
consideration  of  the  other. 

Excise.  A  tax  or  impost  charged  by  government  on  certain 
commodities. 

llxecntion.  The  act  of  putting  the  sentence  of  the  law  into 
force. 

Executor  de  son  tort.  A  stranger  who  takes  upon  himself  to 
act  as  executor  without  any  authority. 

i:xiffent.    A  writ  used  in  the  process  of  outlawry. 

Extra-jndlcial.  Any  act  done  by  a  judge  beyond  his  author- 
ity, or  any  opinion  expressed  by  him  not  strictly  pertinent  to 
the  matter  in  issue  before  him. 

False  Pretences.  The  criminal  offence  of  obtaining  any 
chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  by  means  of  a  false  pre- 
tence ;  it  is  punishable  by  transportation,  fine,  or  imprisonment. 

False  Return.  An  incorrect  account,  given  by  a  sheriff,  of  his 
doings  under  &  writ  of  execution,  for  which  he  is  liable  to  an 
action. 

Falsi  Crimen.    A  fraudulent  concealment  of  the  truth. 

Fee-simple.  That  estate  or  interest  in  lands  which  a  person 
holds  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Felo-de-se.    One  who  commits  self-murder. 

Felony.  Formerly  defined  as  comprising  "all  capital  crimes 
below  treason."  It  may  now  more  accurately  be  defined  as 
comprising  all  crimes  occasioning  a  forfeiture  of  lands  or 
goods,  or  both.    Other  punishment  may  be  added. 

Feme-covert.    A  married  woman. 

Feme-sole.    An  unmarried  woman. 

Feoflftoient.  (Old  English.)  A  mode  of  conveyance  of  lands  in 
fee,  accompanied  by  certain  solemnities.    (See  Enfeoff.) 

Flat.    An  order  or  warrant  for  a  thing  to  be  done  or  executed. 

Fieri  Facias.  A  writ  of  execution,  by  which  the  sheriff  is  com- 
manded to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  on  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  defendant. 

Findin&r.  A  finder  of  goods  may  appropriate  them  to  his  own 
use  if  he  really  believes  that  the  owner  cannot  be  found  ;  but 
if  a  jury  should  say  that  the  finder  appropriated  the  goods, 
not  having  such  belief  at  the  time  of  appropriation,  his  act 
amounts  to  a  theft,  and  can  be  punished  criminally. 

Finding:  a  Bill.  The  grand  jury  either  find  or  ignore  the  bills 
against  prisoners ;  if  they  find  a  true  bill,  the  case  goes  into 
court  and  is  tried. 

Fire  bote.  The  wood  which  a  tenant  of  lands  is  legally  entitled 
to  take  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  fires.  If  ne  takes  too 
much,  he  commits  waste,  and  is  liable  to  an  action. 

Fixtures.  This  term  is  generally  used  to  denote  those  personal 
chattels  which,  though  annexed  to  the  freehold  of  demised 
premises,  a  tenant  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  remove.  They 
consist  of  trade  fixtures  and  of  those  put  up  for  the  ornament 
or  convenience  of  the  premises. 

Foreclosure.    The  means  by  which  a  mortgagee  or  interested 


person  in  the  mortgage,  after  breach  of  the  condition,  can  oom- 
pel  the  mortgagor  to  redeem,  or  lose  his  equity  of  redemption. 

Forfeiting  Reco^niatances.  When  a  person  who  has  en- 
tered into  recognizances  fails  to  comply  with  their  conditions. 
the  same  are  forfeited  or  estreated. 

Forfeiture.  A  punishment  consequent  upon  the  commission 
of  certain  criminal  offences  or  illegal  acts. 

Forijrery.  The  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to 
the  prejudice  of  another. 

Fraud.  A  dishonest  or  illegal  artifice  by  which  undue  advantage 
is  taken  of  another,  or  by  which  the  interests  of  the  other  are 
prejudiced. 

Freehold.    An  estate  in  lands  for  life. 

Further  Assurance.  The  name  given  to  a  covenant  in  a  con- 
veyance, whereby  the  grantor  undertakes  to  do  any  further  act 
which  may  be  required  for  perfecting  the  grantee's  estate. 

Fnture  Estates.  Estates  not  in  possession,  but  in  expectanc- 
as  a  remainder. 

Garnishee.  The  party  in  whose  hands  money  due  to  a  defend- 
ant is  attached. 

Oenernl  Issue.    A  form  of  plea  in  common-law  actions. 

Gift.    A  voluntary  conveyance  or  gift  of  lands  or  goods. 

Grand  Jury.  The  jury  to  whom  all  bills  of  indictment  are  re- 
ferred in  the  first  instance.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  jury  to  inter- 
rogate the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  ^rima  facie  case  is  made  out  against  the  pris- 
oner :  if  so,  they  bnd  a  true  bill  and  he  takes  his  trial ;  if  not, 
they  ignore  the  bill  and  he  is  discharged. 

Grant.    A  generic  term  applied  to  all  transfers  of  real  property. 

Ground-rent.  A  rent  reserved  to  himself  and  his  heirs  by  the 
grantor  of  land  in  fee-simple. 

Guaranty.  An  engagement  to  be  responsible  for  the  debts  or 
duties  of  a  third  person. 

Habeas  Corpus.  A  writ  of  right  for  those  who  are  injured  by 
illegal  imprisonment. 

Habendum.  One  of  the  formal  parts  of  a  deed ;  its  office  is  to 
limit  or  define  the  estate  granted. 

Hereditaments.  All  things  which  may  be  inherited— that  is, 
which  would  descend  to  the  heir  if  not  disposed  of  by  deed  or 
will.  Hereditaments  are  of  two  kinds— corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal. 

Homicide.  The  crime  of  killing  any  human  being.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  houiici'diKi— justifiable,  excusable,  and  felonious. 

House  bote.  The  necessary  quantity  of  wood  which  a  tenant 
may  lawfully  take  for  the  reparation  and  support  of  the 
demised  premises. 

Hue  and  Cry,  The  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing  felons 
"  with  horn  and  voice." 

Ignore.  When  the  grand  jury  reject  a  bill  of  indictment,  they 
are  said  to  ignore  it. 

Illegal  Condition.  A  condition  annexed  to  anything  which 
is  illegal,  immoral,  impossible,  or  otherwise  contrary  to  law. 

Immoral  Contracts.  Contracts  infringing  the  rules  of  mor- 
ality, which,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  are  void  at  law. 

ImpanelinGT.  Writing  in  a  parchment  schedule  the  names  of 
the  jury  by  the  sheriff. 

Incnmbrance.    A  charge  or  lien  upon  pro^rty,  as  a  mortgage. 

Indemnity.  A  written  instrument  whereby  one  undertakes  to 
free  another  from  responsibility. 

Indenture.  A  deed  or  writing,  formerly  cut  or  indented;  now 
the  name  usually  given  to  deeds,  although  indenting  is  no 
longer  essential. 

Indictment.  A  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons  of  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  presented  on  oath  by, 
a  grand  jury. 

In  esse.  This  term  is  used  to  express  anything  that  has  a  real 
being,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  in  posse,  which  Implies 
a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be. 

Infant.  Every  person  is  by  law  styled  an  infant  till  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  jea-TS.  It  is  otherwise  as  to  women 
in  some  of  the  States. 

Inheritance.  An  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs. 

Injunction.  A  prohibitory  writ  forbidding  certain  acts  to  be 
done  under  'pain  of  contempt.  It  may  be  granted  in  urgent 
cases  ex  parte,  but  notice  is  sometimes  required  to  be  given. 

Innuendo.    That  part  of  the  declaration,  in  actions  of  libel  and 

slander,  which  explains  the  meaning  or  points  the  application 

of  the  libellous  or  slanderous  matter  complained  of. 
Inquest.    A  meeting  of  jurors  who  are  summoned  to  take  into 

consideration  certain  m^^ters  which  may  appear  in  evidence 

before  them,  and  to  bring  in  their  verdict  accordingly,  as  in 

the  case  of  a  coroner's  jury. 
Inquiry.  Writ  of.    A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding 

him  to  summon  a  jury  and  assess  the  damages  in  an  action  ;  as. 

for  instance,  when  the  defendant  has  suffered  judgment  by 

default. 
Insurance.    A  security  of  indemnification  against  the  risk  of 

loss  from  the  happening  of  certain  events.    The  usual  kinds 

are  fire,  marine,  and  life. 
Interessc  termini.    The  interest  possessed  by  a  lessee  in  a 

lease  after  the  granting  thereof,  but  before  he  has  entered  upon 

the  land  demised. 
Interpleader.  When  two  or  more  persons  claim  the  same  thing 

of  a  third,  the  latter  may  call  upon  them  to  interplead— t.  e.  to 

try  the  right  of  it  between  themselves— he,  the  third  person, 

meanwhile  retaining  possesfiion  of  the  thing. 
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Inierro^atortes.  Written  qucstinnB,  to  which  the  parties  in- 
terrogated are  expected  to  answer  on  oath. 

Intestate.  A  person  dying  without  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will 
which  is  defective. 

I.  O.  V.  A  written  ad^nowledgment  of  a  debt.  The  instniment 
is  regarded  in  a  court  of  law  aa  evidence  of  an  account  stated. 
It  is  not  a  promissory  note. 

lAsne.  The  disputed  point  or  question  to  which  the  patties  in  an 
action  have  oy  pleadings  narrowed  their  several  allegations, 
and  are  hence  said  to  joitt  issuf.  If  it  be  an  issue  of  fact,  it  is 
tried  by  a  jury ;  if  of  law,  by  the  court.  Isauc  is  also  the  legal 
term  for  children  or  remoter  descendants. 

Jactitation  of  Marrla^p.  Where  one  party  boa.sts  or  falsely 
declares  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  another,  whereby  a  com- 
mon reputation  of  their  marriage  may  ensue. 

Joinder  in  Action.    The  coupling  or  joining  two  parties  in 

one  suit  or  action. 
Joint  Tenants.   Persons  who  hold  land,  etc.  Jointly  by  one  title. 
Jointnre.    A  settlement  of  lands  or  tenements  on  a  woman,  to 

take  effect  after  her  husband's  death,  in  lieu  of  dower. 

Jndis^ment.  The  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  by  the  court 
upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 

Jurat.  The  clause  written  at  the  foot  of  an  affidavit,  stating 
when,  where,  and  before  whom  it  was  sworn. 

Jurist.    A  civil  lawyer. 

Jury.  A  certain  number  of  men  sworn  to  deliver  a  verdict  ujxin 
such  evidence  of  facts  as  shall  be  delivered  to  them  touching 
the  matter  in  question. 

Jury  I.ist.  The  list  kept  by  the  sheriff  of  persons  liable  to  serve 
on  juries. 

Jns.    A  law ;  a  right. 

Jds  accrescendi.  The  term  expressive  of  the  right  of  sur- 
vivorship among  tenants. 

Jus  ad  rem.  An  inchoate  or  imperfect  right  to  a  thing,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Jus  in  re,  which  signifies  the  complete  and 
perfect  right  to  a  thing. 

Jns  conimnne.    The  common  law. 

Jns  gentium.    The  law  of  nations. 

Justifying:  Bail.  The  act  of  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  persons  proposed  as  bail  are  sufficient  for  the 
.purpose. 

Kin  or  Kindred.  A  relation  either  of  consanguinity  or  affinity. 

l^andlord.  A  proprietor  of  lands  occupied  by  another,  which 
latter  party  is  termed  the  tenant. 

JLareeny.  The  wrongful  and  unlawful  taking  by  one  person  of 
the  personal  goodsof  another,  with  the  intention  of  converting 
them  to  his  own  use. 

l,aw.    This  word  signifies  generally  an  inflexible  rule  of  action. 

l^aws  of  Bfations.  A  system  of  rules  or  principles  deduced 
from  the  law  of  nature,  and  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  nations. 

liCading  Tasefl.  Cases  decided  by  the  superior  courts,  which 
have  settled  and  determined  important  points  of  law. 

EiCadingr  <luestion.  A  question  put  or  framed  in  such  a  form 
as  to  suggest  the  answer  sought  to  be  i>btained.  Such  a  ques- 
tion is  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  a  witness,  except  on  cross- 
examination. 

liCase.  A  conveyance  or  demise  of  lands  or  tenements  for  life, 
for  years,  or  at  wUl,  but  always  for  a  less  term  than  the  party 
conveying  has  in  the  premises. 

I<ease  and  Release.  The  form  of  conveyance  until  recently 
commonly  used  for  conveying  land ;  but  a  lease,  commonly 
called  a  lease  for  a  year,  is  no  longer  necessary,  the  release 
Slone  being  now  as  effectual  as  a  lease  and  release  were  for- 
merly. 

Xjeaseiiold.  Lands  held  on  lease,  which  are  considered  as  chat- 
tels real,  and  go  to  the  nest  of  kin,  and  not  to  the  heir,  on  the 
death  of  the  owner  intestate. 

Ijegacy.  A  gift  or  bequest  of  money,  goods,  or  other  personal 
property  by  will.  The  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  styled  the 
legatee,  and  if  the  gift  is  of  the  residue,  after  the  payment  of 
debts  and  legacies,  he  is  then  styled  the  residuary  legatee. 

Xiessor  and  I.essee.  The  person  who  grants  a  lease  is  called 
the  lessor;  the  party  to  whom  it  is  granted,  the  lessee;  and  the 
person  to  whom  either  of  them  assigns,  the  assignee. 

JLetters  for  Power)  of  Attorney.  A  writing,  under  seal, 
empowering  another  person  to  do  any  act  instead  of  the  per- 
son granting  the  letter. 

Ijetters  of  License.  An  instrument  whereby  creditors  grant 
to  their  debtor  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  bind 
themselves  not  to  molest  him  until  that  lime  has  expired. 

fievant  and  Courliant.  The  law  term  for  cattle  that  have 
been  so  long  in  the  grounds  of  another  that  they  have  laid 
down,  and  nsen  again  to  feed. 

Jje%'ari  Facias.  A  writ  of  execution,  used  to  sell  lands  mort- 
gaged, after  judgment  has  been  obtained,  by  the  owners  of  the 
mortgage. 

Ijevy.    The  seizing  of  goods  or  chattels  by  a  sheriff  under  an  ex- 
ecution. 
I/CK  loci  contractus.    The  law  of  the  place  or  country  where 

the  contract  was  made. 
Lex  tnercatoria.    The  mercantile  law. 
Lex  non  scrlpta.    The  unwritten  or  common  law. 
Lex  scrlpta.    The  written  law. 
Xiex  terrte.    The  law  of  the  land. 


Libel.    A  malicious  defamation,  expressed  either  In  prlntlnr  oc 

In  writing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  etc.,  tending  to  blacKen  either 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead  or  the  reputation  of  one  who 
is  alive,  and  thereby  expose  him  or  her  to  public  hatred,  con- 
tempt, or  ridicule. 

Limited  Liability.  The  limitjitlon  of  the  liability  of  share- 
holders in  a  cnmiianv  to  the  amount  unpaitl  upon  their  sharee. 
Such  companies  are  bound  to  use  the  word  "  Limited  ^  in  their 
title  after  the  word  "  Company." 

Liquidated  nainaees.  Damages  the  amount  of  which  la 
fixeil  or  ascertained. 

Liqulflator.  A  person  duly  appointed  to  wind  up  the  afikira 
of  an  insolvent  company,  under  the  winding-up  acts. 

Lis  pendens.    A  pending  suit  of  action. 

Livery  of  Seisin.  A  delivery  of  possession  of  lands  by  the 
alienor  to  the  alienee.  In  former  times,  when  the  feoffments 
were  used,  livery  of  seisin  was  indispensably  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  gift  or  alienation  of  lancls. 

Locus  in  quo.  The  place  where  anything  is  alleged  to  be  done 
in  pleading,  etc. 

Locus  penilentiie.  A  place  of  penitence;  the  position  of  a 
party  who  may  recede  irnm  a  contract  or  bargain  which  he  Is 
about  to  enter  into  or  make. 

Lucrl  causa.    For  the  cause  or  purpose  of  gain. 

Lunatic.  One  who  has  had  understanding,  but,  by' grief,  dis- 
ease, or  other  accident,  has  lost  the  use  of  his  reason. 

Maihem  or  Mayheni.  The  violently  depriving  another  of  the 
use  of  such  members  of  his  body  as  may  render  him  less  able, 
in  fightinp.  either  to  defend  himself  or  to  annoy  his  adver- 
sary ;  the  act  of  maiming. 

mainprise.  The  surrendering  a  person  into  friendly  custody, 
upon  giving  security  that  he  shall  be  forthcoming  at  the  time 
and  place  required.    The  writ  of  mainprise  is  obsolete. 

Majority.    The  being  of  full  age. 

Mala  In  se.    Wrong  in  themselves. 

Malice  prepense.  Malice  aforethought ;  {.  e.  deliberate,  prsde- 
termined  malice. 

Malus  animus.    A  bad  or  malicious  intent. 

Mandamus.  A  writ  commanding  the  completion  or  restitution 
of  some  right  or  tlie  performance  of  a  duty. 

Manslaugliter.  The  unlawful  killing  of  another,  but  without 
malice. 

Manumission.    The  making  a  bondman  free. 

Maxims  in  Law.  Certain  proverbial  axioms  which  form  part 
of  the  general  custom  or  common  law  of  the  land ;  as,  "No  man 
is  tiound  to  criminate  himself." 

Merger.  The  sinking  of  a  smaller  estate  into  a  greater,  whereby 
the  former  is  utterly  extinguished  and  destroyed. 

Mesul-Process.  Those  writs  which  intervene  in  the  progress 
of  a  suit,  as  contradistinguished  from  primary  and  final 
processes. 

Misdemeanor.  An  indictable  offence  which,  though  criminal, 
does  not  amount  to  felony. 

Misprision.  A  neglect,  oversight,  or  contempt;  for  example, 
misprision  of  treason  is  a  neghgence  in  not  revealing  treason. 

Mittimus.  A  writ  for  the  removal  of  records  from  one  court  t* 
another. 

Modus.    A  composition  in  lieu  of  tithes. 

Hoot  Point.  A  point  of  the  law  not  definitely  settled,  and  there- 
fore open  to  discussion. 

Mortmain.  The  alienation  of  lands  to  ecclesiastical  or  temporal 
corporations  by  which  they  become  perpetually  inherent  in  one 
dead  hand,  etc. — that  is,  a  hand  that  cannot  pass  away  the 
lands. 

Motion.  An  application  to  the  court  to  obtain  some  rule  or 
order  in  the  progress  of  a  cause. 

Muniments.    Deeds,  evidences,  and  writings  in  general. 

Murder.  Unlawfully  killing  any  person,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, either  express  or  implied  by  law. 

KTatnralization.  The  making  a  foreigner  a  lawful  subject  to 
the  state. 

IfeKative  Pregnant.  A  form  of  denial  which  Implies  or  car- 
ries with  it  an  affirmative. 

Xegotlable  Instruments.  Those  instruments  which  confer 
on  the  holders  the  legal  right  to  sue  for  the  money  or  property 
thereby  secured  ;  as,  bills  of  exchange  or  bills  of  lading. 

Next  Friend.  The  party  in  whose  name  an  infant  or  feme- 
covert  brings  an  action  of  suit. 

Nil  debet.  A  common  plea  to  an  action  of  debt  when  the  money 
is  not  owing. 

Nil  diclt.  When  judgment  is  had  against  a  defendant  by  de- 
fault. 

Nisi  Prlus.  A  term  applied  to  those  courts  in  which  civil 
causes  are  tried  with  the  presence  and  aid  of  a  jury. 

Nolle  Prosequi.  An  acknowledgment  by  the  plaintiff  that  he 
will  not  further  prosecute  his  suit. 

Nomine  Poena-.  A  penalty  agreed  to  be  paid  on  the  non-per- 
formance of  some  specified  act 

Non  assumpsit.  He  has  ni>t  promised.  A  plea  by  which  a  de- 
fendant denies  his  liability  in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  .j 

Non  concessit.    He  did  not  grant. 

Non  constat.    It  is  not  clear  or  evident. 

Non  est  factum.  A  plea  by  which  A  defendant  denies  that  the 
deed  mentioned  in  the  declaration  is  his  deed. 

Non  est  iuTentus.  The  sheriff's  return  to  a  writ  when  the  de- 
fendant is  not  to  be  found  in  his  official  district. 
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Nonfeasance.    The  omittiDg  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Kon  pros.  When  the  plaintiff  neglocts  to  take  any  step  within 
the  prescribed  time,  the  defendant  may  move  for  a  judgment 
against  him,  which  is  called  judgment  non  pros. 

Nonsuit.  The  name  of  the  judgment  given  against  the  plaintiff 
when  he  is  unable  to  prove  his  case  or  when  he  fails  to  go  to 
trial  after  his  case  is  at  issue. 

Notary  Public.  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  note  and 
protest  bills  of  exchange,  and  who  also  attests  deeds  and  writ- 
ings to  make  them  authentic. 

Nudum  pactum.  Anagreement  without  consideration,  which, 
when  not  under  seal,  is  void  in  law. 

Nuisance.  Anything  which  unlawfully  annoys  or  does  damage 
to  another.    Nuisances  may  be  either  public  or  private. 

Valla  bona.  A  sheriff's  return  when  there  is  no  property  to 
distrain  upon. 

Nunc  pro  tunc.  Literally,  "now  for  then;"  often  so  used  in 
legal  proceedings. 

Oath.  A  pledge  or  acknowledgment  given  by  a  person  that  his 
statemunt  or  attestation  is  made  under  an  immediate  sense  of 
his  responsibility  to  God. 

Obiter  <1ictnni.  A  casual  remark  or  opinion  of  a  judge,  not 
necessary  to  or  forming  part  of  his  judgment  on  the  matter 
before  him. 

Obligee.  An  individual  for  whose  benefit  an  obligation  is  en- 
tered into. 

Obligor.    He  who  enters  into  a  bond  or  obligation. 

Onus  proband!.  The  burden  of  proof.  It  is  a  legal  principle 
that  the  issue  in  an  action  must  be  proved  by  the  party  w-lio 
suites  an  alhrmativo,  iint  by  the  party  who  states  a  negative, 
me  burden  of  proof,  therefore,  is  on  the  former  party. 

Ostensible  Partner.     A  person  whose  name  appears  to  the 

world  as  a  partner  in  a  firm,  but  who  may  have  no  actnal  in- 
terest in  the  partnership. 
Ouster.    The  turning  of  a  person  out  of  possession  of  property. 
Ontlatrry.    The  act  or  process  by  which  a  person  is  excluded 

from^  or  deprived  of,  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  attended  with  a 

forfeiture  of  his  goods  to  the  State. 
Overt  Act.    An  open  act,  capable  of  being  manifested  by  legal 

proof. 
Oyer  and  Terminer.    A  commission  directed  to  the  judges 

and  others,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  to  hear  and 

determine  treasons,  felonies,  etc. 
O  Yes    A  corruption  of  the  French  w/ez,  "  hear  ye !"    The  term 

is  used  by  a  public  crier  to  enjoin  silence  and  attention. 
Panel.    A  schedule  or  slip  of  parchment  containing  the  names 

of  such  jurors  as  have  been  returned  by  the  sheriflF  to  serve 

on  trials. 
Parol.     A  word  used  to  distinguish  contracts  which  are  made 

verMUy,  or  in  writing  not  under  seal. 
Particeps  criminis.    A  participator  in  a  crime. 
Partition.    The  dividing  of  lands  held  together  by  several  per- 
sons into  distinct  shares  or  parts.    When  the  land  is  capable 

of  division,  it  is  sold. 
Patent  Ambignity.    A  matter  of  doubt  appearing  on  the  face 

of  an  instrument. 
Pawn.    A  delivery  of  goods  and  chattels,  to  be  retained  until  a 

debt  is  discharged. 
Penance.     An  ecclesiastical  punishment,  varied  according  to 

the  nature  of  the  offence,  in  which  the  penitent  is  supposed  to 

make  satisfaction  to  the  Church  for  the  scandal  he  has  given 

by  his  evil  example. 
Pendente  lite.    During  litigation. 
Perjury.    The  offence  committed  byaperson  who,  having  sworn 

to  tell  the  truth  in  a  matter  pending  in  a  court  of  justice,  wil- 
fully and  deliberatelv  takes  a  false  oath. 
Perpetuity.    Unlinuied  duration. 
Personal  Estate  or  Personalty.    Movable  things,  whether 

alive  or  dead,  as  distinguished  from  land,  or  immovables, 

which  are  termed  real  estate. 
Plaint.    Process  by  which  actions  are  commenced  in  the  infe- 
rior courts. 
PlaintifT.    The  complainant  in  an  action  or  suit. 
Plea.    The  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration. 
Pleader.    A  lawyer  who  draws  the  pleadings  in  actions. 
Pleadings.     The  mutual  allegations  or  statements  which  are 

made  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  in  an  action. 
Plene  adniinistravit.  A  plea  by  an  executor  or  administrator 

that  he  has  fully  administered. 
Plough  bote.    The  wood  which  a  tenant  is  entitled  to  take  for 

the  necessary  repair  of  his  ploughs,  carts,  etc. 
Postea.    The  endorsement  on  the  record  of  a  cause  heard  at 

nisi  prills,  stating  what  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the 

record. 
Pound  Breach.    The  indictable  offence  of  breaking  open  a 

pound  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cattle  therefrom. 
Prsecipe.    An  abstract  of  a  writ  left  %vith  the  officer  at  the  time 

of  issuing  it. 
Praeminm  pubicltis.     A  bond  or  consideration  given  to  a 

previously  virtuous  won-an  by  the  person  who  has  seduced  her. 
Pre-emption.    The  right  of  first  buying. 
Prescription.    A  title  acquired  by  use  and  time,  and  allowed 

by  law. 
Presentment.    The  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  or  inquest 

O-  any  offence,  etc.,  from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation. 
Primogeniture.    The  right  of  the  eldest  son  to  inherit  his 


ancestor's  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  younger  son,  when 
the  ancestor  has  died  intestate. 

Privilege.  An  exemption  from  the  general  rules  of  law.  It  i( 
of  two  kinds;  real,  attaching  to  any  place;  and  personal 
attaching  to  persons,  as  ambassadors,  etc. 

Probate.  The  copy  of  a  will  made  out  on  parchment,  with  a 
certificate  of  its  having  been  proved. 

Process.  A  general  term  appUed  to  formal  judicial  proceedings. 

Prohibition.  A  writ  issuing  out  of  the  superior  courts  direct- 
ing the  judge  of  an  inferior  covut  not  to  proceed  ftirther  in  a 
suit. 

Pro  rata.    In  proportion. 

Proviso.  A  condition  inserted  in  a  deed,  on  the  performance 
whereof  the  validity  of  the  deed  frequently  depends. 

Puisne.  Younger,  junior.  The  judges  and  barons  of  the  supe- 
rior courts,  except  the  chiefs,  are  called  puisne  judges  and 
puisne  barons  in  England. 

Qnamdin  se  bene  gesserit.  A  clause  expressing  that  the 
party  to  whom  an  office  is  granted  shall  hold  the  same  so  long 
as  he  properlj  conducts  himself. 

Quash.    To  annul  or  cancel, 

Quasi  Contract.    An  Implied  contract. 

Quid  pro  quo.  Giving  one  thing  for  another,  being  the  mutual 
consideration  in  contracts. 

Quo  warranto.  An  ancient  writ,  still  in  use,  directed  against 
any  person  or  corporation  who  usurps  any  office,  franchise,  or 
liberty,  calling  upon  them  to  show  by  what  authority  they 
support  their  claim. 

Back  Bent.  A  rent  of  the  full  annual  value  of  the  land  out  of 
which  it  issues. 

Beal  Estate,  or  Bealty.  The  term  appUed  to  land,  in  contra- 
distinction to  personalty. 

Bebntter.  The  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  surrejoinder  of 
the  plaintiff. 

Recaption.  The  act  of  the  owner  of  real  or  personal  property 
by  which  he  peaceably  retakes  possession  of  property  of  which 
he  has  been  deprived. 

Becital.  Tlic  formal  statement  of  some  matter  of  fact  in  any 
deed  or  writing. 

Becogniseance.  An  obligation  of  record  which  a  man  enter* 
into,  with  condition  to  do  some  particular  act. 

Record.  An  authentic  testimony  in  writing,  contained  in  rolls 
of  parchment  and  preser\'ed  in  a  court  of  record. 

Becusant.  Used  in  old  statutes  for  one  who  separates  from  the 
Church  as  established  by  law, 

Bedendnni.  The  clause  in  a  deed  by  which  the  grantor  reserves 
something  to  himself. 

Be-eutry,  proviso  for.  A  stipulation  in  a  lease  that,  on  non- 
payment of  rent  or  non-performance  of  the  covenants,  the 
lessor  may  re-enter. 

Beference.  The  submitting  of  any  cause  or  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion ;  also,  the  act  of  sending  any  matter  by  a  court  of  equity 
to  a  master  or  other  officer  to  ascertain  facts  and  report  to  the 
court. 

Begister.  A  book  wherein  things  are  registered  for  preservation. 

Begistrars.  Officers  having  custody  of  a  Registry,  such  as  the 
registrars  of  births,  marriages,  and'  deaths. 

BeJoln<ler.  The  answer  of  a  defendant  in  an  action  to  the 
plaintiff's  reply, 

Belease.  A  form  of  conveyance ;  also,  an  acquittance  under  seal 
of  a  debt  or  other  obligation. 

Bemainder.  A  vested  or  contingent  estate  or  interest  in  land, 
to  take  effect  on  the  determination  of  a  prior  estate  created  at 
the  same  time. 

Bemanet.  A  term  used  when  a  cause  set  down  for  trial  at  a 
particular  session  or  sitting  is  postponed. 

Bent.  The  annual  return  made  by  the  tenant  to  his  landlord, 
which  may  be  either  money,  labor,  or  provisions. 

Replevin.  The  name  of  the  action  brought  to  recover  the  pos- 
session of  chattels  which  have  been  unlawfully  taken  ft'om  the 
plaintiff.j 

Bepllcation  (now  Reply).  The  plaintiff's  answer  to  the  defend- 
ant's defence, 

Beprieve.  A  suspension  of  the  execution  of  sentence  of  death 
on  a  criminal. 

Bescue.  A  resistance  against  lawfol  authority ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  violently  taking  away  a  man  who  is  under  legal  .arrest. 

Besiduary  l>evisee.  The  person  to  whom  the  testator  devises 
the  remainder  of  his  lands,  not  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Besidnary  Eegatee.  A  legatee  to  whom  is  bequeathed  the 
residue  or  remainder  of  a  testator's  personal  estate,  after  pay- 
ment of  all  legacies,  claims,  and  demands. 

Besldne  or  Besidnary  Estate.  The  portions  of  a  testator's 
estate  not  specially  disposed  of. 

Res  Integra.    An  entire  thing ;  a  matter  not  xet  decided  on. 

Besponflentia.    Honey  borrowed,  not  upon  the  vessel  (which  is 

bottomrv  I.  but  upon  tlie  goods  therein ;  the  borrower  personally 

is  bound  to  answer  the  contract. 
Best.    \  pause  in  an  account  between  a  debtor  and  a  creditor,  in 

striking  periodical  balances. 
Betainer.    A  fee  given  to  counsel  to  secure  his  services  ;  the  act 

of  withholding  what  one  has  in  one's  own  hands  by  virtue  of 

some  right  or  lien. 
Betnrn  of  a  'Writ.    The  certificate  of  the  sheriff,  made  to  the 

court,  of  what  he  has  done  toward  the  execution  of  any  writ 

directed  to  him. 
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Beversal.     The  making  a  judgment  void  in  cooseqnence  of 

some  error  in  the  same.  . 

Reversion.    The  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  (rrantor.  and 

returning  to  him  or  his  heirs  after  the  grant  is  determiued. 
ilitler.    A  kind  of  schedule  or  writing  annexed  to  a  document, 

which  cannot  well  be  incorporated  in  the  body  of  it. 
Roll.    A  schedule  or  sheet  of  parchment  on  which  legal  proceed- 
ings are  entered. 
Rnle.    An  order  made  by  the  court  at  the  instance  of  one  of  tho 
parties  in  an  action.    It  may  be  either  u  rule  absolute,  or 
merely  a  rule  nisi  or  to  show  cau^. 
Rales  of  Court.    The  rules  framed  by  the  Judges  for  regulating 

the  practice  of  the  difteront  courts  of  law. 
Scandal.    Rumor  calculated  to  injury  one's  reputation. 
Schoclule.    A  list  or  inventory  of  things. 
Scienter.    Knowingly. 
Scire  Fndas.     A  judicial  writ  founded  on  matter  of  public 

record,  judicial  or  non-judicial,  used  to  give  notice  to  somo 

party  interested.    It  is  the  writ  used  to  repeal  letters  patent, 

end  may  be  used  to  repeal  the  charter  of  a  corporation. 
Scrivener.    One  intrusted  with  other  men's  moneys  to  put  out 

for  them,  and  for  which  he  charges  a  commission  or  bonus.   An 

ancient  term  applied  to  conveyancers. 
Security  for  Costs.    When  the  plaintiff  resides  out  of  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  defendant  may  require  him  to 

give  security  for  costs. 
Secus.    Otherwise. 
Se  Derenflenclo.    A  plea  for  a  party  charged  with  the  death  of 

another  person,  alleging  that  he  was  driven  to  do  what  he  did 

in  his  own  defence. 
Seisin.    Possession  of  a  freehold  estate.    Seisin  in  deed  is  when 

actual  possession  is  obtained ;  seisin  in  law  is  a  right  to  lands 

of  which  actual  possession  has  not  been  obtained. 
Separate  'Estate.    Real  or  personal  property  settled  upon  a 

married  woman,  and  which  she  may  dispose  of  as  if  she  were 

a  single  woman. 
Similiter.  A  set  form  of  words  in  an  action  by  which  one  party 

signifies  his  acceptance  of  the  issue  tendered  by  his  opponent. 

Now  superseded  by  "joinder  of  issue." 
Simony.  The  corrupt  presentation  to  any  one  of  an  ecclesiastical 

benefice,  for  money,  gift,  or  reward. 
Simple  Contract.    An  agreement  entered  into  verbally,  or  by 

writing  not  under  seal. 
Slander.  The  malicious  defamation  of  a  man  by  word  of  mouth, 

analogous  to  libel,  which  is  slander  by  writing. 
Son  assault  demense.    A  plea,  in  an  action  for  assault,  that 

the  defendant  did  the  act  complained  of  in  his  own  defence. 
Special  Case.    A  mode  of  raising  a  point  of  law  for  the  opinion 

of  the  court  on  an  agreed  written  statement  of  the  facts. 
Special  Jnry.    A  jury  composed  of  individuals  above  the  rank 

of  ordinary  freeholders. 
Special  Performance.    A  remedy  in  equity,  to  compel  the 

performance  of  a  contract  according  to  its  terms,  instead  of 

proceeding  at  law  to  recover  damages  merely. 
Special  Pleading.    When  the  pleadings  in  an  action  are  not  in 

the  ordinary  form,  but  are  of  a  more  complex  character,  they 

are  termed  special  pleadings. 
States  Evidence.  The  term  applied  when  an  accomplice  in  the 

commission  of  a  crime  gives  evidence  in  the  hope  of  receiving 

a  pardon  for  himself. 
Stirpes.    Taking  property  by  representation  is  called  succession 

per  stirpes,  as  contradistinguished  from  per  capita,  which  sig- 
nifies taking  it  by  one's  own  right. 
Subpoena.    A  writ  used  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  witnesses 

to  attend  and  give  evidence. 
Sufferance.    A  tenant  at  sufferance  is  a  person  who  acquired 

the  possession  of  lands  by  right,  and  holds  over  after  his  right 

is  determined. 
Summons,  'Writ  of.    The  process  used  for  the  conunencement 

of  certain  actions  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Supersedeas.    A  command  to  stay  some  ordinary  proceedings 

at  law,  on  good  cause  shown. 
Surrejoinder.    An  answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  defendant  in 

action.  . 

Syngraph.    A  deed  or  bond  under  hand  and  seal  of  all  the 

parties. 
Tenancy.    The  holding  of  property  under  tenure. 
Tenant.    One  who  holds  lands  or  tenements  by  any  kind  of  title, 

whether  by  purchase,  inheritance,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will. 
Vender.    A  legal  tender  is  an  unconditional  offer  to  pay  a  debt, 

which,  if  refused,  may  be  afterward  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  action. 


Tenement.  Property  held  by  a  tenant ;  It  comprises  lands, 
houses,  and  every  species  of  real  property  which  may  bo 
holden. 

Tenure.    The  mode  by  which  an  estate  in  lends  is  held. 

Termor.  A  tenant  who  holds  lands  for  a  fixed  and  ascertained 
period  of  time. 

testamentary  Guardian.  A  person  appointed  by  a  father  in 
hi^  will  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  child. 

Testator  or  Testatrix.    The  maker  of  a  will. 

Teste.  The  clause  at  the  bottom  of  a  writ,  beginning  with  the 
word  "Witness,"  is  so  called. 

Theft  bote.  When  a  jiarty  who  has  been  robbed,  and  knowing 
the  felon,  takes  Ills  goods  again  or  receives  other  amends,  upttn 
agreement  not  to  prosecute. 

Title.  The  evidence  of  the  right  which  a  person  has  to  the  pos- 
session of  property. 

Traverse.  A  plea  which  denies  tho  truth  of  some  part  of  the 
plaintifT's  statement  of  claim  in  an  action. 

Trespass.  Any  wrong  or  damage  done  by  one  man  to  another, 
whether  it  relates  to  his  persf>n  or  property;  but  it  usually 
signifies  a  wrongful  entry  on  another  man's  premises. 

Trover.  The  form  of  action  used  to  try  a  disputed  question  of 
property  in  goods  or  chattels,  in  which  the  plaintin"  can  only 
recover  damages,  and  not  tlie  goods  or  chattels  themselves. 

True  Bill.  The  words  Indorsed  upon  an  Indictment  by  a  grand 
jury  when  satisfied  that  tlie  charge  against  theofl'enileris  made 
out. 

Trust.  A  trust  exists  where  a  party,  called  tho  cestul-que-tmst, 
has  a  right  in  equity  to  the  oeneficial  enjoyment  of  property 
the  legal  ownership  of  which  is  vested  in  another,  who  is  hence 
called^  trustee. 

Under-lease.  A  lease  granted  by  one  who  is  himself  only  a 
lessee  of  the  premises  under-let. 

Under-lessee.    The  person  to  whom  an  tinder-lcase  Is  granted. 

Unliquidated  Damage.  Damages  not  fixed  or  ascertained, 
and  which  require  therefore  to  be  estimated  by  a  jury. 

Use.  A  right  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  land  nominally  vested 
in  another. 

Usury.  The  extortion  of  unlawful  gain;  the  taking  more  for  the 
use  of  money  than  is  allowed  by  law. 

Talue  Received.  The  wprds  usually  appearing  in  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes. 

Venditioni  exponas.  A  writ  directed  to  the  sherifT,  com- 
manding him  to  sell  goods  which  he  has  taken  possession  of 
under  a  writ  of  fieri  facias,  and  which  remain  in  his  hands 
unsold. 

Yenue.  The  county  in  which  an  action  at  law  is  Intended  to  be 
tried. 

Tertlict.  A  verdict  is  the  unanimous  judgment  or  opinion  of  the 
jury  on  the  issue  of  fact  submitted  to  them. 

Vi  et  armis  (with  force  and  arms).  Words  formerly  used  in  in- 
dictments to  express  the  charge  of  a  forcible  and  violent  com- 
mitting of  any  crime  or  trespass. 

Viva  voce.    By  word  of  mouth. 

Voir  dire.  An  examination  of  a  witness  to  test  his  competency 
is  termed  an  "  examination  in  the  voir  dire." 

Voluntary  Conveyance  or  Seftlement.  A  settlement  or 
conveyance  made  without  any  valuable  consideration. 

'Waifs.  Stolen  goods  which  the  thief  has  thrown  awav  and  left 
behind  him  ;  also  goods  found,  but  claimed  by  nobody. 

Ward.  An  infant  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  a 
guardian. 

Ward  of  Court.  An  infant  with  reference  to  whose  property  a 
suit  has  been  instituted  in  chancery.  A  ward  ought  not  to 
marry  without  leave  of  the  court.  Any  person  marrying  a 
ward  without  such  leave  is  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court,  and 
can  be  punished  by  imprisonment. 

Warrant.  An  authority  or  precept  from  a  justice,  commanding 
the  apprehension  of  an  offender  or  a  search  to  be  made  f  .r 
stolen  goods. 

Warrant  of  Attorney.  An  authority  given  by  any  one  to  an 
attorney-at-law  to  appear  and  plead  fi.r  him.  or  to  suffer  judg- 
ment to  pass  against  him  by  confessing  the  action. 

Warranty.  As  applied  to  goods  and  chattels,  warrautv  may  be 
either  expressed  or  imfilied ;  the  implied  warrantv  onlv  extends 
to  the  title  of  the  vendor.  If  that  proves  deficient,  the  pur- 
chaser may  demand  satisfaction  from  the  seller. 

Watercourse,  Rig;Iit  of.  A  right  to  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
water. 

Way,  Right  of.    The  right  of  going  over  another  man's  ground, 
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Abaudomnent.    In  marine  insurance,  the  relinquishment  to  I  Acconnt  Current.    A  statement  of  transactions  between  two 


the  insurer,  In  a  case  of  loss,  of  whatever  may  he  saved. 
Accepter.    A  person  who,  by  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange,  binds 

himself  to  pay  it. 
Accommodation  Rlll.    A  bill  accepted  by  a  second  party  as 

an  accommodation. 


parties  in  a  Dr.  and  Cr.  form. 

Account  of  Charere  and  nischari^e.  A  chancery  form 
where  the  items  or  charge  are  ehissified  on  one  side,  while  those 
of  discharge  on  the  other  side  show  how  they  are  accounted, 
for. 
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A«c<»ant  Sales.    A  specification  of  the  quantities  and  value  of 

merchandise  sold,  the  charges,  and  the  net  proceeds. 
Ac«aiuulatlon.    The  investment  of  revenue  as  capital. 

Aeqnlttance.  A  receipt  for  money  or  a  debt,  and  discharge  in 
writing. 

Acta  of  Bankraptcy.  Acts  or  events  held  as  evidences  of 
banliruptcy. 

AdjiKlieatlon.  {Scotch.)  An  action  of  execution  against  herit- 
able or  real  property. 

Adjnstsnent.  In  marine  insurance,  a  stated  account  of  loss 
which  is  recoverable  from  underwriters. 

.*d  Talorem.    According  to  value. 

Advanre.  Money  paid  for  goods  before  delivery,  or  when  con- 
signed, before  sale. 

Adventure.    A  shipment  by  a  merchant  for  his  own  benefit. 

Advice.    Information  by  letter. 

Advowson.    The  right  of  presentation  to  a  benefice. 

Affidavit.    A  statement  on  oath. 

Affirmation.    A  solemn  statement  without  oath. 

Aflrei{B;htnient.  A  contract  for  the  hire  of  a  ship  or  some  part 
of  it. 

Ag:lo.  The  premium  paid  for  a  better  sort  of  money  above  an 
inferior. 

Amortizement.  (Fiench.)  The  annual  sinking  fund  necessary 
to  redeem  a  principal  sum. 

Annuities  Certain.    Annuities  payable  during  a  fixed  term. 

Annuities  on  lilves.  Annuities  dependin~  on  one  or  more 
lives. 

Appraisement.    The  estimate  of  a  sworn  valuer. 

Appropriation  in  Aid.  {English.)  A  term  applied  to  the  pub- 
lic funds  which  arise  from  the  sale  of  old  stores  and  from  extra 
receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  which  are  abated  upon  the 
estimates  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  existing  year. 

Arbitration.    A  contract  referring  disputed  matters '    the  de- 
cision of  a  CJUtral  party. 
Arbitrat>»n  of  Exclian^e.    The  operation  of  converting  the 

currency  of  one  country  into  that  of  another. 

Arrestment.  {Scotch.)  Attaching  a  fund  or  other  movable  prop- 
erty until  a  debt  has  been  satislied. 

ft^ssets.  A  general  term  for  property  possessed,  in  distinction  to 
liabilities.  • 

Assignats.  The  depreciated  paper  money  of  France  after  the 
Revolution  of  1789. 

4ssnnipsit.  {English.)  A  voluntary  promise  by  which  a  man 
assumes  to  pay  something  to  another  or  to  perform  some  ser- 
vice ;  also  an  action  for  breach  of  contract. 

Assurance.  An  engagement  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  sum 
on  the  death  of  an  individual,  the  consideration  being  a  stip- 
ulated single  or  an  annual  payment. 

Attaclinient.  {English.)  The  act  by  which  a  creditor  may  seize 
the  effect*  of  his  debtor. 

Audit.  A  scrutiny  of  accounts  by  persons  duly  authorized  to  ex- 
amine and  report. 

ATerage.  In  marine  insurance,  a  term  for  losses  at  sea,  when 
not  total.  Particular  average  is  partial  damage  occasioned  by 
shipwreck  or  accident  to  the  snip  or  cargo ;  general  average  is 
the  loss  by  sacrifice  madj  for  the  safety  of  a  ship  or  cargo,  and 
for  whose  indemnification  all  concerned  are  bound  to  con- 
tribute. 

Avoirdupois.    The  system  of  weights  used  in  commerce. 

Baclcwardation.  A  stock  exchange  term  for  the  consideration 
given  to  delay  the  delivery  of  stock  or  shares  when  the  price 
is  lower  for  time  than  for  money. 

Bailment.  A  delivery  of  goods  for  some  particular  purpose  or 
as  a  deposit  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that  after  the 
purpose  has  been  completed  they  shall  be  returned  to  the  bailor 
or  his  order,  or  kept  until  he  reclaims  them. 

Balance.  In  accounts,  the  sum  required  to  equalize  debits  and 
credits. 

Balance  of  Trade.  The  diiierence  between  the  exports  and 
imports  of  a  country ;  an  excess  in  the  exports  is  called  &  favor- 
able balance,  since  it  tends  to  bring  in  bullion ;  an  excess  of  the 
Imports  is  called  an  unfavorable  balance,  since  it  tends  to  draw 
out  bullion. 

Balance-sheet.  A  ledger  abstract,  exhibiting  on  the  one  side 
the  gross  property  of  a  concern,  and  on  the  other  side  its  bills 
and  debts  payable,  etc.  The  difference  is  the  net  stock  or  net 
deficiency  at  the  period  of  balance. 

Banco.  A  European  term  for  the  bank-money  of  Hamburg  and 
other  places. 

Bank.  A  depository  for  money :  an  institution  for  dealing  in 
money  and  for  facilitating  remittances  from  place  to  place. 

Danhrupt.  A  person  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  cred- 
itors. 

Barratry.  Any  fraudulent  or  unlawful  act  of  the  master  or  crew 
of  a  vessel  without  consent  of  the  owner,  by  which  the  ship  or 
cargo  may  be  lost  or  forfeited. 

Barter.  The  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another  without 
reference  to  money. 

Batta.    An  Indian  term  for  percentage  or  allowance. 

Bear.  A  stock  exchange  term  for  one  who  sells  with  a  view  of 
buying  back  at  a  lower  price  before  the  time  fixed  for  a  settle- 
ment. 

Bill.  {Engtiih.)  In  equity,  a  declaration  of  the  wrong  for  which 
a  plaintiff  claims  redress.  Bill  in  Parliament  ia  the  proposal  or 
draft  of  an  act  before  it  is  passed  into  a  law. 


Bill  of  Entry.     A  schedule  of  goods  entered  at  the  custonk. 

house. 
Bill  of  ExchaniBre.    An  order  from  one  person  to  another  to 

pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  party  named  in  the  bill. 

Bill  of  Health.  A  certificate  furnished  to  a  ship  communicat- 
ing with  a  country  afi'ected  by  contagion,  by  the  health  auth<ir- 
ities  of  the  port,  exemptingit,  when  c(mn,  from  quarantine,  but 
when  mspected  or  foid,  subjecting  it  to  quarantine  for  a  suitable 
period. 

Bill  of  liadiuf^.  A  negotiable  instrument  given  by  a  ship-mas- 
ter in  acknowledgment  of  goods  received  on  board. 

Bill  of  Parcels.  A  specification  given  to  the  purchaser  of  good* 
sold. 

Bill  of  Sale.  A  contract  under  seal  whereby  a  man  transfers  to 
another  the  interest  he  has  in  goods. 

Bill  of  SIfjrht.  A  form  of  customs  entry  by  which  goods  whose 
description  is  wanting  may  be  landed  for  examination. 

Bill  of  Store.  A  form  of  customs  entry  for  re-exportation  ;  alsa 
a  license  for  ship-stores  to  pass  free. 

Billon.    A  composition  of  gold  and  silver  alloyed  with  copper. 

Board.  The  miinagers  of  a  public  department  or  commercla.' 
company  in  their  collective  and  official  capacity. 

Bond.  A  deed  by  which  one  party  obliges  himself,  his  heirs,  etc 
to  pay'money,  generally  with  interest,  at  a  certain  time  or  undeif 
certain  circumstances. 

Bondine  System.  The  system  under  which  imported  goodi 
are  allowed  to  be  stored,  with  facilities  for  sorting  and  transfer- 
ring, in  a  warehouse  licensed  under  a  customs  bond,  withoirt 
payment  of  duties  until  taken  out  for  consumption. 

Bon  us.    Anextra  allowance  or^dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  & 

company. 
Book-Debt.     A  debt  of  goods  sold,  whose  evidence  Is  the  entry 

in  the  books  of  the  seller. 
Book-keeping;.    The  method  of  recording  mercantile  accounts. 

Bottomry.    A  contract  of  loan  on  the  security  of  a  ship  and  ita 

owners,  repayable  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
Bought  and  Sold  Note.    A  note  of  the  sale  of  goods  by  a 

broker. 
Bounty.    A  premium  for  the  encouragement  of  a  particular 

commercial  business  or  manufacture. 
Brasaag-e.    Charges  for  mint  expenses. 
Brokerai^e.    The  percentage  of  a  broker  for  his  services  in  the 

purchase  or  sale  of  commodities. 
Bubble.    A  chimerical  or  fraudulent  business  enterprise. 
Bud|!;et.    (Enqlish.)   The  annual  estimates  of  the  public  revenue 

and  expenditure  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bull.    A  stock  exchange  term  for  one  who  buys  to  sell  again  at  a 

higher  price  before  the  time  fixed  for  a  settlement.    Opposed 

to  Bear  dj.  v.). 
Bullion.    Uncoined  gold  or  silver. 
Capias.    A  writ  of  arrest.    T^iQ  Capias  ad  SaM^aciendum  {ot  Ca  Sa) 

commands  the  defendant  to  be  taken  and  kept  till  his  debt  bo 

paid. 
Capital.    The  original  stock  of  a  trader  or  company. 

Capital.  In  political  economy,  wealth  employed  in  productive 
operations.  Circulating  or  floating  capital  includes  those  com- 
modities (or  the  command  over  them)  whose  whole  cost  la 
returned  to  the  producer  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the 
country ;  fixed  capital  comprises  all  building,  roads,  railroads, 
machinery,  improvements  of  the  soil,  etc.  which  facilitate  pro- 
duction, but  which  return  to  the  owner  only  rent,  interest,  or 
dividends. 

Cash.    Money  of  circulation. 

Cash-Credit.  In  banking,  an  account,  with  sureties,  under 
which  a  party  is  empowered  to  pass  cheques  on  the  bank  to  ai> 
amount  agreed  upon. 

Caationry.  {Scotch).  An  engagement  or  obligation  as  surel; 
for  another. 

Caveat.    A  restraining  notice. 

Certificate.  In  bankruptcy,  a  testimoniar  that  the  bankrup& 
Las  conformed  to  the  law,  and  authorizing  his  discharge. 

Cessio  Bonorum.  (.Scofc/i).  A  remedial  process  to  a  debtor 
against  imprisonment  on  the  surrender  of  his  property  to  hi» 
creditors. 

Cestui  que  Trust.  {English).  He  to  whose  use  or  benefit  an- 
other man  is  seized  of  lands,  etc.  Cestui  que  vie,  he  for  whose 
life  any  lands,  etc.  are  granted. 

Charter.  Letters  patent  from  the  supreme  authority  granting 
privileges  to  companies,  corporations,  etc. ;  also  a  written 
record  of  things  done  between  parties. 

Charter-party.  A  deed  by  which  a  whole  or  part  of  a  ship  is 
let  for  a  determined  voyage. 

Chattels.  All  goods,  movable  and  Immovable,  except  such  as 
are  in  the  nature  of  freehold. 

Cheque  or  Check.  A  written  order  upon  a  banker  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  specified  sum  to  a  person  named  or  to  the  bearer. 

Chose  in  Action.  A  thing  not  in  possession,  but  which  a  man 
may  legally  claim. 

Circular  Note.  A  banker's  bill  made  payable  at  a  number  of 
cities  or  foreign  banks,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 

Circulating  Hedlnm.  Everything  which  serves  as  a  mode 
of  payment. 

Circulation  of  a  Bank.    The  notes  issued  by  it. 

Civil  List.  {English.)  An  annual  sum  granted  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
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ClMir  Days.    In  lawsuits,  those  exclusive  of  the  day  of  serving 

the  process  and  the  day  of  hearing. 
Clearing.     In  banking,  a  device  by  which  accounts  between 
bankers  are  daily  adjusted  by  tlie  cancelliitlon  of  their  mutual 
cheques,  the  residuary  balance  being  alune  paid  In  money. 
Clearing  a  Stalp.    Registering  its  name  and  cargo  In  the  books 

of  the  custom-house  before  sailing. 
Clearing  House.   The  locality  wliere  bank  clearances  are  per- 
formed. 
Cloir.    A  small  fixed  abatement  on  certain  goods  on  their  sale. 
Cocket.    A  customs  warrant  furnisiied  on  the  entry  of  export 
goods,  in  evidence  of  their  having  paid  duty  or  of  being  duty- 
free. 
Cognovit  Actionem.   {English.)   Where  a  defendant  acknowl- 
edges the  cause  of  action  to  be  just. 
Coin.    Metallic  money  stamped  by  the  government. 
Collateral  Secnrlty.    That  which  is  indirect,  or  over  and 

above  the  principal  obligation. 
Coinuiandite.    See  Soci6t£. 

Coninitsslon.    An  agent's  percentage  for  the  sale  of  commod- 
ities. 
Coni|>any.    An  association  of  two  or  more  persons  in  partner- 
ship. 
Composition   with   Creditors.    An   agreement  by  which 
creditors  take  a  proportion  in  lieu  of  the  whole  of  their 
claims,  and  acquit  the  debtor. 
Concession.    (Ficnch.)    A  public  grant  or  privilege  to  parties 

termed  concessionaires. 
Consignment,    The  transmission  of  merchandise  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  one  place,  termed  the  consignor,  to  nu  individual  in 
another  place,  termed  the  consignee,  to  be  at  his  disposal  under 
certain  conditions. 
Consolidated  Fund.    A  term  applied  in  the  British  national 
accounts,  since  17.S6,  to  tlie  ag^'regati<'U  of  the  various  revenues 
or  funds  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  certain  annuities  due 
to  the  public. 
Consols.    An  English  stock  exchange  term  for  the  3  per  cent. 

consolidated  annuities. 
Consumption.    In  political  economy,  the  destruction,  wholly 
or  in  part,  of  any  portions  of  wealth.    Productive  consumption  is 
the  employment  or  consumption  of  wealth  by  the  capitalist 
with  a  view  to  future  production ;  unproductive  consumption  is 
the  consumption  of  wealth  for  subsistence  and  enjoyment,  but 
not  with  a  view  to  profit. 
Contanii^o  or  Continnation.    A  stock  exchange  term  for'the 
sum  paid  per  share,  or  per  cent.,  for  carrying  over  the  settle- 
ment of  shares,  etc.  from  one  account  day  to  another. 
Coupons.    Dividend  warrants  appended  to  bonds,  which  are 

severally  cut  off  for  presentation  as  they  fall  due. 
Course  of  Exclianjii^e.    The  proceedings  regulating  exchange. 
<'refllt.    An  engagement  to  pay  instead  of  actual  payment ;  in  a 

general  sense,  confidence  in  pecuniary  conditions. 
Creflit  Foneier.    {French.)    Credit  on  land,  a  term  applied  in 
France  to  a  financial  institution  for  making  loans  upon  land 
and  real  property. 
Credit  Mobllier.   {French.)  Credit  on  personal  effects  or  respon- 
sibility ;  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  bank  established  to  make 
advances  upon  movable  or  personal  property,  shares,  public 
funds,  etc. 
Currency.    Coin,  notes,  and  all  other  instruments  by  whose  aid 

commodities  are  interchanged. 
Customs.    Duties  on  exports  or  imports. 
Days  of  Grace.    The  number  of  days  allowed  to  take  up  a  note 

or  bill  after  the  expiration  of  the  date  expressed. 
Dead  Freijglit.    The  damage  payable  by  one  who  engages  to 

load  a  ship  fully,  and  fails  to  do  so. 
Dead  Weight.    {English.)    A  term  applied  to  an  advance  by  the 
Bank  of  England  to  government  on  account  of  military'pen- 
sions  ;  also  to  the  aggregate  of  the  fixed  annual  burden  of  any 
■concern. 
Debenture.    A  customs  certificate  for  drawback ;  also,  a  certif- 
icate of  mortgage  or  loan  on  public  works,  or  of  a  general 
mortgage  debt  based  upon  a  number  of  private  properties. ' 
Oel  Credere  Guarantee.    An  engagement  by  an  agent  for  the 
solvency  of  persons  wlio  deal  with  hira  in  the  concerns  of  his 
principal. 
Demurrage.    The  time  taken  to  load  or  unload  a  ship  beyond 
that  originally  stipulated ;  also,  the  compensation  which  the 
freighter  has  to  pay  for  such  detention. 
Demnrrer.     A  check  to  an  action  upon  a  legal  objection  which 

must  be  determined  before  further  procedure. 
Derelict.    A  ship  forsaken. 
Detinue.    See  Trover. 

Deviation.    In  marine  insurance,  suflicient  divergence  from 
the  route  of  the  voyage  to  discharge  the  risk  of  the  under- 
writer. 
Dilisrence.     {Scotch.)    The  means  by  which  the  law  enforces 

obligations. 
Discount.     An  allowance   made  for  the  paj-ment  of  monev 

before  it  is  due. 
(Hstrlnsras.    {Englhh.)    A  writ  to  distrain- a  man  for  debt,  or  for 

his  appearance  at  a  certain  time. 
Dividend.    The  portion  of  anv  joint  profit  or  fund  shared  be- 
tween the  owners  or  stockholders. 
Dock  Warrant.    A  certificate  of  goods  lodged  In  a  dock-ware- 
house. 
docket.    A  short  certificate,  summary,  or  memorandum. 


Document  Bill.    A  drafl  accompanied  and  secured  by  a  bill  of 

lading  and  an  insurance  policy. 
Drair.    A  petty  commercial  allowance  now  nearly  obsolete. 
Draft.    An  order  from  one  man  to  another  directing  the  payment 

of  money. 
Drawback.    The  repayment  of  duty^on  goods  on  their  exporta- 
tion. 
Drawer,  Drawee,    One  who  draws  a  draft,  or  the  party  to 

whom  the  order  is  addressed. 
Dnnnaice.     Loose  wood  placed  in  a  ship's  hold  to  prop  the 

cargo. 
Echcnnce.    (French.)    Expiration;  the  time  to  elapse  before  a 

bill  falls  due. 
Eirective,    A  Continental  term  for  coin,  In  contradistinction  to 

paper  money. 
Ejectment,    An  action  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  houses,  etc. 

Eleeit.  {English.)  A  writ  to  take  in  execution,  but  not  to  sell, 
the  eflects  of  a  debtor. 

Endowment,  The  assurance  of  a  sum  payable  when  an  indi- 
vidual shall  attain  any  particular  year  or  age. 

Entrepot.  A  i)ort  or  jilace  into  which  goods  are  Imported  and 
stored  for  re-exportation  to  some  other  place. 

Equitable  Estate,  Tlie  right  or  interest  held  by  one  for  whose 
benefit  a  trust  is  created. 

Equitable  IMorteaiere,  A  mortgage  created  by  the  depositing 
by  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  the  title-deeds  relating  to  it  with 
his  banker  or  other  creditor,  as  a  pledge  for  the  repayment  of 
the  loan  or  debt. 

Estoppel,  A  bar  to  an  action  arising  from  a  man's  own  act  or 
deed. 

Exchangee,  The  process  of  settling  accounts  between  distant 
parties. 

Exchequer,  {English.)  A  crown  revenue  court,  divided  anciently 
into  two  parts— one  a  court  of  record  for  determining  causes 
touching  these  revenues ;  the  other  employed  in  the  receiving 
and  paying  of  money.  The  latter  now  constitutes  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Exclie<;(ner  Bills,  {English.)  Treasury  bills  issued  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament. 

Excise,    A  tax  on  home  productions  or  manufactures. 

Exemplillcation  of  letters  patent,  etc.  A  transcript  under 
the  great  seal,  which  may  be  pleaded  as  if  it  were  the  original. 

ExIrI  Facias,  A  writ  issued  in  absence  of  a  defendant,  charg- 
ing him  to  appear  upon  pain  of  outlawry. 

Expectation  of  I,lfe,  In  annuities,  the  average  of  forthcom- 
ing years  in  the  life  of  an  individual. 

Factor,    A  mercantile  agent  intrusted  with  the  possession  and 

disposal  of  property- 
Factory.    {Scotch.)    See  JIandate. 

Factor.v  System,  A  term  used  in  reference  to  establishments 
employing  numerous  persons  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Falsil>'ln«(,  Inserting  in  an  account  an  item  or  charge  which 
is  wrong. 

Fee,    A  right  in  perpetuity. 

Fee  Farm  Rent,  {English.)  A  rent  reserved  upon  a  grant  in 
fee,  if  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  lands.  If 
of  less  value,  it  is  a  rent-charge. 

Feudity,  {Scotch.)  The  fixed  rent  payable  for  land  to  the  supe- 
rior by  the  holder  or  vassal 

Fiars  Prices,  {.'icotch.)  Average  prices  of  corn,  ycarlv  fixed  In 
counties  by  sherifl' juries,  and  which  regulate  all  express  or 
implied  agreements  at  such  prices. 

Fiat.  A  judicial  order  for  making  out  and  allowing  certain  pro- 
cesses. 

Fieri  Facias.  A  writ  after  judgment,  to  levy  on  the  goods  of 
the  defendant  for  the  amount  of  debt. 

Fine.  A  penalty,  forfeit,  or  money  paid  for  any  exemption  or 
liberty. 

Firm.    The  style  or  title  of  a  mercantile  company. 

Foreclosure.  A  term  used  to  express  the  barring  the  equity  of 
redemption  in  mortgages. 

Forthconilngp,  {Scotch.)  An  accessory  action  of  adjudication 
of  movables  following  arrestment. 

Fundiner,  The  system  of  raising  public  loans  bv  granting  per- 
petual annuities,  redeemable  generally  on  certain  terms  by  the 
State. 

Funds.  The  obligations  or  securities  for  the  funded  portion  of 
the  public  debt. 

Garnishee.  A  person  in  whose  hands  money  is  attached ;  so 
called  because  ho  has  had  garnishment,  or  wa'niing,  not  to  pay 
to  the  defendant. 

Glut  of  Commodities.  The  condition  arising  when,  from  the 
superabuiidnnce  of  supply  or  the  diminution  of  demand,  the 
quantity  of  commodities  in  the  market  greatly  exceeds  the 
quantity  wanted  by  purchasers. 

Goodwill.  Tlint  advantage  of  a  trade  which  arises  from  the 
situation  or  business  of  an  establishment. 

Grassnm.    (Scotch.)    A  fine  paid  for  a  lease. 

Gronnd  Annual,  (Scotch.)  A  fixed  rent  payable  for  church 
lands;  also  for  buildinn-ground,  etc. 

Guarantee.  An  enKatrement  for  some  debt,  or  the  performance 
of  some  duty,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  person  who  is  pri- 
marily responsible. 

Guild.  An  ancient  term  for  a  mercantile  corporation  or  indui- 
trial  association 
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HolOfrrapb.  (Scotch.)  A  document  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
grantor. 

Bomologation.  (Scotch.)  An  express  or  implied  ratificatian 
of  an  engagement  in  itself  invalid. 

Honor.  In  bills  of  exchange,  regularity  in  acceptance  and  pay- 
ment. 

noonrtee.    In  Indian  commerce,  a  native  bill  of  exchange. 

ESypotheca.  A  lien  over  peroonal  property,  the  custody  of 
which  does  not  pass  to  the  holder  of  the  security,  but  remains 
with  the  proprietor. 

If  ypothecation.    A  pledge  without  possession  by  the  pledgee. 

Ijnprest  Honeys.  (Englifh.)  A  term  applied  to  moneys  issued 
by  government  to  storekeepers  and  other  pubUc  agents  until 
accounted  for. 

Ejiclenture.  A  writing  containing  some  contract,  agreement,  or 
conveyance.  It  was  formerly  indented  at  the  top,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond to  another  part  with  the  same  contents. 

Indorse,  Indorser.  To  write  one's  name  on  the  back  of  a 
note ;  the  party  who  indorses  it. 

Iiiblbition.  (Scotch.)  A  writ  prohibiting  a  debtor  from  alien- 
ating heritage  or  from  contracting  debt,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
creditor  inhibiter. 

Injunction.  The  restraintof anyactby whlchinjustlceorftaud 
may  be  perpetrated. 

Fnlake.  A  deficiency  in  the  weight  or  quantity  of  goods,  arising 
as  an  accident  of  trade. 

Insolvency.    A  general  inability  to  pay  debts. 

Insurance.  A  contract  by  which  one  party,  in  consideration 
of  a  premium,  undertakes  to  indemnify  another  party  against 
luss. 

Interest.  The  consideration  for  the  loan  or  use  of  money. 
Simple  interest  is  that  which  is  reckoned  only  upon  the  princi- 
pal sum  lent ;  compound  interest  is  that  reckoned  not  only 
upon  the  principal  sum  lent,  but  also  on  its  interest  as  it  be- 
comes due. 

Interpleader.  A  bill  of  interpleader  in  equity  is  where  a  per- 
son is  indebted  to  one  of  the  parties  in  a  suit,  and  desires  that, 
by  their  interpleading,  he  may  be  safe  in  the  payment.    See 

MULTIPLEPOINDING. 

Invoice.  An  inventory  of  the  quantity  and  price  of  goods  sold 
or  consigned. 

.lerqnini;.  The  search  of  a  ship  to  ascertain  if  any  unentered 
goods  are  on  board. 

Jettison.  Casting  overboard  any  part  of  a  ship  or  its  contents, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  remainder. 

Joint  Adventure.  A  limited  partnership  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular speculation,  voyage,  or  trade  operation. 

Joint  Stocfa  Company.  A  company  contradistinguished  from 
ordinary  partnerships,  the  administration  being  vested  in 
certain  oincers  or  directors,  the  individual  partners  having 
no  power  to  deal  with  the  public,  and  tlie  shares  being  trans- 
ferable.   Vice  SocifiTfi. 

Journal.  A  technical  summary  of  the  primary  records  of  a  mer- 
chant, preparatory  to  their  being  entered  in  tlie  ledger. 

Judgment  Debts.  A  judgment,  in  law,  is  a  species  of  security 
created  over  personal  goods,  usually  with  the  assent  of  the 
debtor,  by  means  of  a  warrant  of  attorney,  judge's  order,  or 
cognovit.  This,  when  entered  «;j,"enables  the  creditor  at  any 
time  to  issue  execution  against  the  goods,  and  by  their  sale  to 
seek  to  reaUze  his  debt. 

Knot.    A  division  of  the  log-line  equivalent  to  one  nautical  mile. 

I«abor.  In  political  economy,  the  exertions  of  human  beings 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  production. 

l.ac.    An  Indian  term  for  100,000. 

I.acbes.  Such  negligence  as  involves  the  forfeiture  of  the  legal 
rights  of  a  party. 

I<ay  Days.    The  time  allowed  for  loading  and  unloading  a  ship. 

Leakage.    An  allowance  for  waste  or  loss  of  liquids. 

liCtleer.  A  book  containing  a  methodical  summary  of  all  a  mer- 
chant's accounts  and  their  results. 

Letter  or  Power  of  Attorney.  A  deed  authorizing  one  per- 
son to  act  for  another. 

liCtter  of  Credit.  A  letter  authorizing  the  person  addressed  to 
advance  money  or  furnish  goods  to  another,  on  the  credit  of 
the  writer. 

I<etter  of  Marque.  A  license  authorizing  a  ship  to  act  as  a 
privateer. 

Iictters  Patent.  An  instrument  or  deed  under  the  great  seal, 
enabling  a  person  to  do  or  to  enjoy  some  special  privilege. 

I.evari  Facias.  A  writ  for  levying  a  sum  upon  the  effects  of  a 
defendant. 

l^iabilities.  A  comprehensive  term  for  all  the  pecuniary  obli- 
gations, whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  an  individual  or  com- 
pany. 

liien.  A  right  to  retain  property  legitimately  in  one's  possession 
until  a  debt  shall  be  paid  or  an  engagement  be  performed. 

L,iniitation.  In  commercial  law,  the  expiry  of  a  right  through 
lapse  of  time. 

Log  Book.    A  ship's  journal. 

Ttlandate.  (Scotch.)  A  contract  empowering  a  person  to  manage 
any  business  for  another  without  hire ;  now  almost  superseded 
by  Factory,  or  agency  for  hire. 

Manifest.    The  specification  of  a  ship's  cargo  and  passengers. 

HedltAtln  Fng:^ 'Warrant.  (Scotch.)  A  warrant  to  imprison  a 
debtor,  competent  on  proof  of  his  intention  to  abscond  from 
Scotland,  analogous  to  the  English  writ  ne  exeat  regno. 


Mint.    The  place  where  money  is  coined. 

Mintage.    "The  duty  paid  for  coinage. 

Misreasance.    A  misdeed. 

Money.  Coin— usually  gold,  silver,  copper,  bronze,  etc— stomped 

by  public  authority. 

Monopoly.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  dealing  In  or  manufac- 
turing any  particular  commodity. 

Mont  de  Pl*t*.    A  benevolent  loan  institution  in  Paris. 

Mortgage.  A  pledge  of  lands  or  tenements  by  a  debtor  oi 
mortgagor  for  money  borrowed  from  the  creditor  or  mortgagee. 
to  be  the  property  of  the  creditor  if  the  money  be  not  paid  at 
the  time  agreed  upon,  but  which,  by  legal  construction,  remains 
for  a  time  liable  to  Ua  ojuityo/  redemption.  A  mortgage  of  per- 
sonal goods  is  termed  a  conditional  bill  of  sale. 

Mnltiplepoinding.  (Scotch.)  Double  distress,  an  action  chiefly 
used  for  settling  competitions  for  a  movable,  analogous  to  the 
English  bill  of  irdecpteader. 

Ne  Exeat  Regno.  (Engli.^h.)  A  writ  to  restrain  a  person  from 
leaving  the  kingdom  without  license. 

Negotiable  Instrument.  A  term  applied  to  a  document 
where  the  legal  right  to  the  property  secured  by  it  is  transfer- 
able from  one  person  to  another  by 'its  delivery. 

Nisi  Prins.  A  commission  to  justices  of  assize  empowering 
them  to  try  issues  of  fact  by  jury. 

Nonfeasance.    An  oflfence  of  omission. 

Noting  of  a  Bill.  The  notarial  marking  and  registration  pre- 
liminary to  the  extension  of  a  protest. 

Obligations.  (French.)    Annuity  bonds  reimbursable  by  lot. 

Omnium.  (Engti.'th.)  A  stock  exchange  term  for  the  whole  of 
the  stocks  of  which  a  government  loan  consists,  when  secur- 
ities of  two  or  more  descriptions— as  consols  and  terminable 
annuities— are  given  for  each  £100  in  money. 

Open  Policy.    See  Policy. 

Options.  A  class  of  stock  exchange  transactions  which  are 
described  as  a  put  and  call  or  a  put  or  colt.  A  put  and  call  is 
where  a  person  gives  so  much  per  cent  for  the  option  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  so  much  stock  on  a  certain  fixed  day,  at  a  price 
fixed  the  day  the  option  money  is  given.  A  put  is" when  a  per- 
son gives  so  much  for  the  option  of  selling  under  a  like  condi- 
tion :  and  a  call  is  when  so  much  is  given  for  the  option  of 
buying  only. 

Outcome.  Superabundant  measure  of  goods,  arising  as  an  inci- 
dent of  trade  or  by  allowance  of  the  w'holesale  dealer. 

Paper  Money.  Notes  printed  by  public  authority  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  coin. 

Par  of  Exchange.  The  expression  in  the  currency  of  one 
country  of  that  sum  which  is  equivalent  to  a  given  sum  taken 
as  the  standard  of  comparison  in  another  country. 

Participation.  (FYench.)  A  kind  of  commercial  association 
recognized  in  France,  consisting  simply  in  two  or  more  persons 
joining  in  one  or  several  determinate  commercial  speculations. 

Partnership.     The  association  of  two   or  more   persons  in 

one  business. 
Permit.    An  excise  passport. 
Perpetuity.    An  annuity  which  is  to  continue  for  ever. 

Petty  Average.  An  allowance  for  towing,  beaconage,  etc.; 
now  usually  included  in  the  freight  of  a  ship. 

PIx.  (English.)  A  box  in  which  samples  of  coin  struck  at  the 
mint  are  preserved  for  comparison  with  the  Exchequer  Stand- 
ard, termed  trial  of  thepix. 

Plant.  A  comprehensive  term  applied  to  the  warehouses,  leases, 
tools,  engines,  and  fixtures  of  a  concern. 

Pledge.    Anything  put  in  pawn. 

Poinding.  (Scotch.)  An  adjudication  and  sale  of  movables  for 
debt. 

Policy.    The  deed  embodying  the  contract  of  insurance. 

Post  Obit  Bond.    A  bond  payable  only  after  death. 

Premium.  The  sum  given  for  the  share  of  an  undertaki.ng 
above  its  original  value. 

Premium.  In  insurance,  the  consideration  given  by  the  party 
protected  to  the  insurer. 

Prescription.    Custom  continued  till  it  has  the  force  of  law. 

Prescription.  (Scotch.)  A  legal  presumption  of  abandonment, 
or  of  satisfaudon,  of  an  obligation  by  lap.se  of  time. 

Price.  Value  expressed  in  money.  The  tirt(uroZ  price  of  a  com- 
modity at  any  place  and  time  is  that  which  will  pay  the  cost 
of  its  production. 

Price-Current.    A  list  of  the  market  prices  of  merchandise. 

Primage,  or  Hat  Money.  A  small  allowance  for  the  ship- 
master's care  of  goods  ;  now  generally  included  in  the  freight. 

Probate.  The  exhibiting  and  proving  of  a  will  before  a  judge 
or  register  of  wills. 

Procuration.  Acting  through  an  agent,  manager,  or  prociira- 
tory.  When  one  becomes  party  to  a  bill  by  the  subscription  of 
his  agent  duly  authorized  by  power  of  attorney,  letter  of  pro- 
curation, or  otherwise,  he  is  said  to  act  by  procuration. 

Production.  In  political  economy,  the  creation  of  objects 
which  constitute  wealth. 

Profit.  The  surplus,  produce  which  remains  to  the  capitalist 
after  replacing  his  capital ;  the  ratio  which  that  surplus  bears 
to  the  capital  itself  is  the  rate  of  profit. 

Promissory  Note.  A  written  promise  to  pay  from  one  man  to 
another  upon  a  certain  date. 

Prompt.  A  short  fixed  period  of  credit  allowed  on  the  sale  of 
some  commodities. 
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^Pro  Rata.    A  term  applied  to  payments  by  parties  proportional 

to  their  interests. 
Protest  of  a  Bill.     A  notarial  doelaration,  on  presentment, 

that  the  bill  has  been  presented,  lias  not  been  aeoepted  or  paid, 

and  that  the  bill-holder  is  to  enforce  payment  against  all  tiie 

parties  to  it. 
Qnaraiitliie,    A  probationary  confinement  and  interruption  of 

intercourse  to  which  ships,  with  their  crews,  passengers,  and 

cargoes,  are  subjected  when  coming  from  a  country  afflicted 

with  or  suspected  of  contagion. 
Quid  Pro  Quo.    Giving  one  thing  for  another. 
^uit  Rent.    (English.)    A  small   rent   payable   by  tenants  of 

manors,  and  by  which  tliey  go  free. 
Itmck  Rent.    The  full  yearly  value  of  the  land  or  house  rented. 

Itt^-n*4*4iirance.  The  protection  of  an  insurer  by  other  Insurers 
against  the  risk  ho  has  undertaken. 

Ri'bate.    A  deduction  from  a  stipulated  price  or  sum. 

Keco^-nizance,  The  judicial  acknowledgment  of  a  former 
debt  upon  record,  etc. 

Heconpe.  In  law,  the  keening  back  or  stopping  something 
which  is  due,  as  a  claim  for  damages. 

Re-exchan^e.  The  damage  arisini:  from  the  dishonor  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  and  the  necessity  of  the  bill-holders  having 
recourse  back  to  the  place  of  drawing. 

Reg"istry  Certificate.  A  parchment  document  delivered  to  a 
shipmaster,  testifying  to  the  ownership,  name,  burden,  master, 
and  port  of  registry;  it  is  the  proof  of  the  vessel  being  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs. 

Release.  An  instrument  whereby  a  person  quits  and  renounces 
that  which  he  before  possessed;  also,  an  English  deed  of  con- 
veyance, etc. 

Remedy  of  the  mint.    Action  In  reference  to  coinage. 

Rent.  An  annual  ^payment  by  one  party  for  any  property  held 
of  another  party. 

Rent.  In  political  economy,  that  which  is  received  for  the  use 
of  the  natural  and  inherent  powers  of  land,  being  the  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  whole  produce  above  what  is  necessary  to 
pay  the  wages  of  the  labor  and  the  profits  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  cultivation. 

Rent  €Iiarg-e.    See  Fee  Farm  Rent. 

Rente.  (FrenchS  A  term  synonymous  with  annuity  In  the  f\ind- 
I    ing  system  of  France. 

Replevin.  An  action  founded  upon  a  distress  taken  wrong- 
lully. 

Reprises.    Abatements  or  deductions. 

Reserve.  Profit  set  aside  or  retained  to  meet  some  ftiture  pur- 
pose or  contingency. 

Respondentia.  A  contractof  loan  under  which  goods  Inaship 
are  hypothecated  to  the  lender,  as  in  Bottomry. 

ilest.  A  term  applied  both  to  the  period  of  stock-taking  and  bal- 
ancing of  a  merchant  and  to  the  balance  of  undivided  profit 
at  that  period. 

Retenae.    A  French  term  for  the  mint  charge  on  coins. 

Revenue.  That  portion  of  his  wealth  which  a  person  may  an- 
nually consume  without  injury  to  his  permanent  resources. 
It  consists  of  the  rents  of  land,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  tlie 
profits  of  stock. 

Revision.  In  life  assurance,  an  annuity  or  sum  which  Is  not 
payable  until  some  circumstances  happen,  or  cease  to  happen, 
which  are  named  in  the  agreement. 

(Salvage.  A  recompense  to  those  by  whose  means  a  ship  or  mei^ 
chandise  has  been  saved  from  shipwreck,  fire,  or  capture. 

Salvag-e  liOsses,  In  marine  insurance,  the  loss  incurred  when 
goods  are  saved,  but  are  sold  short  of  their  destination,  being 
unfit  for  reshipment. 

iScire  Facias.  A  writ  calling  a  man  to  show  cause  why  the  exe- 
cution of  a  judgment  should  not  be  made  out. 

Scrip.  A  stock  exchange  abbreviation  of  the  term  "  subscrip- 
tioUj"  applied  to  stocks  given  in  exchange  for  a  loan  until  all 
the  mstalments  are  paid. 

Sea-worthiness.  In  marine  insurance,  a  term  implying  that 
the  ship  is  "stout, staunch,  and  strong  for  the  voyage,  well  and 
sufficiently  jigged,  and  found  with  a  proper  master  and  crew." 

Seig'norag'e.  The  profit  derived  by  a  government  from  issuing 
coins  at  a  rate  higner  than  their  intrinsic  value.  • 

Sequestration.  The  Scottish  process  by  which  the  efiects  of 
a  bankrupt  are  realized  and  divided  among  his  creditors. 

Get-ofT.  The  concurrence  of  two  debts  reciprocally  due,  to  ope- 
rate as  mutual  payment. 

9bips*  Pa|>ers  for  manifestation.  These  comprise  generally 
the  certificate  of  registry,  charter  partv,  bills  of  lading,  mus- 
ter-roll of  crew,  log-book,  and  bill  of  health. 

iS^ort  Interest.    See  Policy. 

SiiroflTage.  In  Indian  commerce,  the  scrutiny  of  coins  and  the 
separation  of  the  good  from  the  debased,  usually  performed  by 
a  Shroff,  or  native  banker. 

Sainnlate  Acconnt.    A  pro  forma  account. 

Sinbtngr-Fund.  A  portion  of  revenue  annually  or  periodically 
set  apart  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  a  debt. 

Soei^t^'  Anonyme.  A  French  public  company  trading  under  a 
denomination  indicative  of  its  object,  and  composed  of  partners 
each  of  whom  is  bound  simply  to  pay  in  his  subscribed  share, 
while  the  company  is  represented  by  managers  or  direct()rs 
personally  irresponsiblefor  the  liabilities.  Sbci&t^  en  Comman- 
dite (W^L'Ts  from  the  preceding  in  trading  under  a  firm  compris- 
ing the  names  of  the  managers,  who  are  liable  for  all  engage- 
ments, but  with  whom  there  are  associated  non-managing  part- 


ners called  commamlUaires,  free  from  all  liabilities  l>eyond  the 
capital  respectively  invested  by  them.  Socittt:  en  nom  Col- 
kriifis  a  French  company  in  which  all  the  partners  are  jointly 
aiKl  severally  responsible,  even  though  their  names  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  firm. 

Solidarity.    (French.)    Joirt  responsibility. 

Specialty  l>ebt,  A  debt  duo  or  acknowledged  by  an  instni- 
mcut  under  seal. 

Si»ecle.    Coined  money. 

Speculation.  Properly,  a  transaction  In  which  an  Individual 
buys  In  order  to  sell  again;  but  the  term  is  more  commonly 
ai)plied  to  transactions  embodying  great  risk,  and-tforeign  to  the 
regular  business  of  an  individual. 

Standard.  The  original  weight  or  measure  sanctioned  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Staple.  A  term  anciently  applied  to  a  public  market,  but  now 
employed  to  designate  the  chief  productions  of  a  country. 

Stated  Account.  In  tlie  English  law  of  accounts,  an  account 
settled,  whether  it  Ijc  signed  or  not. 

Status  of  an  Annuity.  The  state  of  things  during  the  continu- 
ance of  which  the  ainiuity  Is  to  be  paid. 

Sterliufc.  A  term  of  uncertain  derivation,  which  has  been  long 
applied  to  the  standard  money  of  Fngland. 

Stock.  In  accounts,  everything  possessed  by  an  individual  or 
firm  at  any  given  time. 

Stock.    In  political  economy,  accumulated  wealth. 

Stocks.    The  public  funds. 

StoppajE^e  in  Transitu.  The  right  of  a  seller  to  retain  goods 
sold,  or  to  recover  them  if  they  liave  not  yet  been  delivered  to 
the  buyer,  in  security  of  the  unpaid  price. 

Storage.    A  charge  for  warehouse  rent. 

Strandin;?.    In  marine  insurance,  is  where  a  vessel  takes  the 

ground  under  extraordinary  circumstances  of  time  or  place 
y  reason  of  some  unusual  or  accidental  occurrence.  Mere 
"touch  and  go"  is  not  a  stranding. 

Snbpoena.    A  writ  calling  a  party  to  appear  in  court. 

Superse<leas.  A  command  to  stay  law  ])roceedings,  on  good 
cause  shown,  whieli  ouglit  otherwise  to  proceed. 

Su|>plies.  The  annual  grants  for  the  public  service  by  the  leg- 
islature. 

Supply  of  Contmodlttes.  The  quantity  offered,  or  ready  to 
oe  immediately  ofiered,  for  sale. 

Snrchars'e.  In  the  English  law  of  accounts,  to  show  an  omis- 
sion for  which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given.  Fahify  is  to 
show  that  a  wrong  charge  has  been  inserted. 

Survivorship.  The  assurance  of  a  sum  to  a  party,  provided  he 
survive  another  party. 

Syndicate,  Parties  privileged  to  finance  public  loans,  etc. ;  an 
association  organized  to  promote  some  ODJect,  discharge  some 
trust,  or  negotiate  some  busiuess. 

Tare.  A  deduction  from  the  gross  weight  of  goods  on  account  of 
the  package. 

Taritf.    A  cartel  or  list  of  duties  on  exports  and  imports. 

Taxes.  Cliarges  or  imposts  for  the  support  of  the  government  in 
itsvari»ms  departments  of  administratinn.  DirtritojcrsRTt}  fixed 
money  payments  demanded  periodically  from  the  taxpayers; 
indirect  ^a!w.s  are  those  imposed  on  imports,  exports,  or  manu- 
factures. 

Tontine.  The  system  of  raising  a  loan  by  granting  a  life  annuity 
to  a  number  of  ])crsons  with  the  benefit  of  .survivorship,so  that 
it  is  shared  among  those  livinjj  till  at  last  it  falls  to  one  ;  also 
now  used  for  an  insurance  which  falls  due  on  the  expiration 
of  a  fixed  term  of  years. 

Tret.  A  deduction  in  the  weight  of  certain  goods  of  4  lbs.  on 
every  104  lbs.  for  dust,  etc. 

Trover.  An  action  for  recovery  of  personal  property  (by  fiction 
of  law)/o(/nrf  or  appropriated  by  another,  or  for  damages,  and  so 
differing  from  Dethme,  an  action  for  de/e»(ion  of  property,  under 
which  only  the  chattel  is  recoverable. 

Troy.    A  name  given  to  the  weights  for  gold  and  silver. 

Truck  System.    Paying  workmen  in  goods  instead  of  money. 

ClIaKC.    What  a  cask  wants  of  being  full. 

Fsance.    The  time  allowed  for  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Value.  In  political  economy,  a  relative  term  denoting  the  gen- 
eral power  of  purchasing  jiossessed  by  any  article  or  commod- 
ity.   Price  is  the  value  of  a  thing  in  relation  to  money. 

Tenflor,  In  commercial  law,  a  person  who  sells ;  the  buyer  is 
termed  a  vendee. 

Vidimus.    (Scotch.)    A  brief  sketch  or  abstract  of  an  account. 

Wa^es.  The  remuneration  paid  to  the  laborer  for  his  exertions. 
Aomi?ial  wages  are  t!iose  which  he  receives  in  the  current 
money  of  the  country;  rea!  wages  are  the  necessaries,  con- 
veniences, and  luxurie.s  of  life  which  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
enable  him  to  command. 

Warranty.  In  marine  insurance,  an  express  or  implied  condi- 
tion relating  to  the  subject  insured,  which.  If  not  true  or  not 
complied  with,  defeats  the  insurance. 

Ways  and  Tlleans,  The  annual  duties  and  other  items  of 
public  revenue  applicable  to  the  national  expenditure,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  annual  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  and  to 
Parliament. 

Wealth.  In  political  economy,  the  material  objects  necessary, 
useful,  or  agreeable  to  man,  which  have  required  some  portion 
of  human  exertion  to  appropriate  or  produce. 

Writ  of  Extent.  A  statutory  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of 
the  public  revenue  by  attachment,  appraisement,  and  sale  of 
the  properly  against  which  it  is  directed. 
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Agna,  Aqua.     Water;  a  Spanish  tenn  used  In  New  Mexico, 

Texas,  and  Arizona ;  as,  Agua  dulce. 
r^lKoilles.    Needle-lilie  roclis.    From  French  aiguille. 
Alluvions.    Bottom  lands  (Texas). 
Arroyo,  Arroya.     Spanish  for  "creek;"    as,  Arroyo  Blanco; 

Arroya  de  lu  cuita. 
Bad  lands.    From  French  Mauvaises  terres. 
Dabia.    Spanish  for  "bay  ;"  as,  Bakia  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Banks.    Elevations  of  the  sea-hottom ;  as.  Fishing  BOTiks. 
Barra.    Spanish  for  "  bar ;"  as,  Barra  de  Santiago. 
Barranca.    Spanish  for  a  "  ravine." 
Barrens.    French  barein,  "  sterile." 

Basin.    French  bossm,  "  a  basin ;"  as.  The  Great  Samn;  The  Mis- 
sissippi Basin. 
Bay.   An  arm  of  the  prairie  extending  Into  the  forest,  or  of  water 

extending  into  the  land. 
IXayou.    French  boyau,  a  "  gut "  or  "  bowel."  A  water-channel  in 

time  of  floods ;  as,  Bayou  Teche. 
E2eacb.    A  section  of  the  sandy  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New 

Jersey ;  as,  Sockaway  Beach. 
Bend.  Deflection  of  a  stream  from  a  straight  line ;  as,  Turkey  Island 

Bend,  James  River. 
Qlg^ht.    A  broad  open  bay;  as.  The  Sleeping  Bear  Bight,  Lake 

Michigan. 
Block.     Dutch   bloi,  "block."     Three  Point  Block,  a  Colorado 

mountain. 
BlnflT.    Dutch  blqf,  a  high  bank  along  a  river;  as,  Ball's  Bluff. 

Boca,  Bog;a.  Spanish,  "an  entrance"  or  "inlet."  Used  In  Florida 

and  Texas. 
Doe.    An  elevated  spot  in  swamps,  filled  with  roots  and  grass 

(Middle  States). 
Bottom  Lands.    The  alluvial  low  lands  along  rivers  (Western 

States). 
Branch.    An  affluent  of  a  larger  stream;  as,  the  East  Branch  of 

the  Susquehanna. 
jBroads.  Broadened-out  sections  of  rivets  (South  Atlantic  States). 

jSaflalo  Wallow.  A  water-hole  in  the  prairies.  The  bison, 
when  shedding  its  hair,  used  to  roll  and  rub  itself  in  these 
hollows. 

Bntte.  French,  "  a  mound."  Applied  to  detached,  abrupt  hills 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions;  as,  Bear  Butte, 
Dakota. 

Cajon.  Spanish  caja,  "box."  A  defile  leading  to  a  mountain- 
peak,  or  the  pass  itself;  as,  Cajon  Pass,  California. 

Canada.  Spanish,  a  narrow  valley  (California  and  New  Mexico). 

Canal.    A  channel  on  the  coast ;  as,  Hood's  CanaZ  (Oregon  and 

Washington). 
Cane-brake.    A  thicket  of  canes  in  the  lowlands  of  streams 

(South  Carolina  to  Louisiana). 
Canon.     Spanish  cafia,  "a  reed"  or  "tube."     A  narrow,  deep 

passage  or  ravine   in   mountain   regions,  usually  made   by 

streams ;  as.  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 
Cap.    A  barren  peak ;  as,  Robin  Cap,  North  Carolina. 
Cascade.    A  small  waterfall. 
Cataract.    A  great  fall  of  waters. 

Cerro.    Spanish  cerro,  "  hill ;"  as,  Cerro  del  Oro  (New  Mexico). 
Cbaparral.    Spanish  chaparra,  "  an  evergreen  oak."    A  thicket 

closely  grown  with  bushes  and  thorny  briars  (New  Mexico  and 

Texas). 
Chute.    French,  "a  falling."  A  side  channel  in  a  river,  by  which 

boats  can  make  a  short  cut  (Lower  Mississippi). 

Clena^ra,  Clene^a.    Spanish,  "a  marsh;"  as,  Cienaga  Amarilla 

(New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 
Cieneguita.  A  small  marsh. 
Clove.  Dutch  Woo/,  "  a  cleft."  A  ravine.   Much  used  in  the  Kats- 

kill  Mountains ;  as,  Katerskill  Clove. 

t'obble.  German  koble,  "  rock."  A  hill  covered  with  loose  or 
cobble  stones ;  as.  Cobble  Hill  (New  York  and  Massachusetts). 

Comb.  The  gradual  rise  of  a  valley  into  the  hills.  Also,  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  river-bluffs ;  as,  Drury's  Bluff  or  Comb. 

Cordilleras.  Spanish  corda,  "  string."  A  chain  of  mountains. 
Applied  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes. 

Conl*e.  French,  "  a  path."  A  narrow,  deep,  rocky  valley  in 
Oregon ;  distinguished  from  a  canon  by  having  inclined  instead 
of  precipitous  sides. 

County.  A  political  sub-division  of  a  State.  In  Louisiana  these 
are  CB.\\e6.  parishes ;  in  South  Carolina,  districts. 

C»ve.    A  small  recess  on  a  river's  shore ;  as,  Sandy  Cove,  Hudson 

River. 
Crae.    Applied   to    bare,  steep,  pointed   peaks   in   the   Rocky 

Mount&iiu. 


Creek.     French  Clique,  "a  crack."     A  small  river  or  a  large 

brook. 
Crossing.    A  ford. 

Cross  Timbers.    A  great  forest  extending  between  Trinity  end 

Red  Rivers,  Texas. 

Cnesta.    Spanish,  "  rising  ground."    A  gradual  slope  (New  Mex- 
ico and  Texas). 

Cot-ofTs.    Small  lakes  along  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers; 

originally  windings  of  the  stream,  which  nave  been  cut  off  by 
the  changes  of  the  channel  and  the  deposit  of  silt. 
Dalles.    French  dalle,  "&  flagstone."    Rapids  composed  of  flat 
ledges  of  stone ;  as.  Dalles  of  the  Colunxbia,  Oregon. 

District.    A  division  of  the  country  without  elective  franchise. 

being  directly  under  the  control  of  Congress ;  as,  The  District  of 

Columbia.    In  South  Carolina,  a  county. 
Divide.    A  ridge  separating  the  tributaries  of  two  streams ;  as, 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  divide,  in  New  Mexico. 
Divort.    Used  in  Arizona  and  Texas  in  the  same  sense  as  divide. 
Dome.    A  hemispherical  mountain-peak;  as  Glingman'a  Dome, 

N.  C. 
Drink.    Applied  to  streams  in  the  South-West,  the  Mississippi 

being  the  Big  Drink. 
Dunes.    Sand-hills  made  by  wind  action;  as.  The  Great  Sand 

Dunes,  Arizona. 
Elbow.    A  sharp  bend  in  a  stream. 
Everglades.      Inundated   tracts   of   land,   with   interspersed 

grass    patches,   in   the   Southern    States.      The  Evergladet  of 

Florida  form  an  extensive  district. 
Falls.    A  cataract ;  a  descent  of  water  down  rocky  ledges. 

Farallon.    A  Spanish  title  given  some  small  islands  oflT  the 

coast  of  California,  The  Faratlones.    The  word  means  "pointed 

islands  in  the  sea." 
Flats.    Dutch,  pfa(,  "smooth."    Low  alluvial  lands ;  as,  IfoAawi 

Flats.    Also,  river  shoals,  where  extended. 
Flume.    Applied  to  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  White  Mountains. 
Foot-hills.   Hills  that  extend  like  promontories  into  the  plains, 

with  depressions  or  bays  between  them. 
Fork,  Fourche.    The  place  where  streams  combine  or  a  river 

divides  into  branches  ;  as.  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian ;  Fourche 

la  Fare,  Arkansas. 
Fresh.    A  stream  distinct  from  the  tide-water.    Used  in  Talbot 

county,  Maryland,  wliere  the  land  is  divided  into  freshs  and 

salts;  "as,  AUhi's  F)-esh. 
Oall.     A  lowland  composed  of  a  matted  soil  of  vegetable  fibres, 

called  also  "  saw  grass  "  (Florida). 
Oap.    An  opening  in  a  mountain-chain  made  by  a  river;  as.  The 

Water  Gap  of  the  Delaware. 
Gate.    Dutch  paf,  "  an  opening."    A  water-channel ;  as,  He/J  (?<i'«. 

New  York;  Bai-negat,  New  Jersey;  The  Golden  Gate,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Glades.    Tracts  of  land  covered  with  water  (Southern  States). 

Gorge.    A  mountain  defile ;  also  a  rushing  stream ;  as,  the  gorge 

of  the  Niagara. 
Grounds.    Bottom  lands  (\'irginia). 
Gulch.    A  deep  mountain  ravine  (California). 
Gulf.    An  indentation  in  the   sea-coast.    Also,  in   New  York, 

long,  narrow,  deep  excavations  made  by  streams ;  as,  Ou{f  qf 

Loraine. 
Gully.    A  channel  worn  in  soft  earth  by  a  heavy  rainfall.    In 

the  White  Mountains,  a  ravine. 
Hammock.     A  thickly-wooded  tract  of  land  in  the  midst  of 

thinly-grown  pine  or  oak  forests  (Florida). 
Harbor.    Same  as  B.\Y.    (Coast  and  Lake  States.) 
Haystack.    A  mountain  resembling  a  haystack  in  shape ;  as. 

Haystack  Mountain,  Yellowstone  Park. 
Head.    The  source  of  a  river;  a  sea-shore  headland ;  a  rounded, 

prominent  mountain-summit. 
Hog-back.    Applied  in  the  West  to   ridges  of  broken  strata 

along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.    Also,  in  the 

East,  to  Great  Hofi-back,  North  Carolina.    Glacial  gravel-ridges 

in  Northern  New  England  are  often  called  hog-backs. 
Hog-wallow,    .\pplied  to  localities  in  Texas  and  elsewhere  In 

the  West,  which  resemble  a  place  where  hogs  have  wallowed. 
Hole.    Synonymous  with  Harbor,  on  the  New  England  coast; 

as.  Holmes  Hole.    In  the  West,  hollows  containing  fresh  water 

are  called  water-holes. 
Hollow.    A  low  spot  or  valley  among  hills ;  as.  Sleepy  EoUour, 

New  York. 
Hommock.    Same  as  Hammock,  but  applied  particularly  to  the 

islands  in  The  Everglades.    In  Mississippi  the  Hommocks  are 

the  second  bottom-lands. 
Hook.    Dutch  hoeck,  "  point."    A  word  given  to  capes  or  poiutt 

of  land ;  as,  Sandy  Hook. 
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Hntnmock.     Same  derivation   as    Hammock  and   Bommock. 

Rounded  knolls  or  small  hillocks  along  the  ct)ast. 
Hamp.    A  conspicuous  lump  or  convexity  In  the  summit  of  a 

mountain-range ;  as,  Canul  8  Hump,  White  Mountains. 

Hundred.    A  district  or  section.    Formerly  used  in  Maryland 

and  Delaware ;  still  used  in  Delaware. 
Interval,  Intervale.     French  inttTtHiIif,  "between  valleys." 

Deed  in  New  England  to  designate  what  are  known  as  bottom 

lands  in  the  West.   The  word,  as  applied,  has  nearly  the  same 

meaning  as  mcadoiv, 
Jsland.    This  word  is  applied  on  the  open  prairies  to  a  clump  of 

trees.    Sometimes  called  a  mot. 
Jornadas.    Spanish  iouniadwi,  "Journeys."     A  long  reach  of 

waterless  country  (New  Mexico). 
Key.    Spanish  cayo,  "  rock."    A  ledge  of  rocks  just  below  the 

surface,  or  a  low  island ;  as.  Cedar  Keys,  Florida. 

Kill.    Dutch  kil,  "stream."    Synonymous  with  credi  or  rit«r;  as, 

SchuyikUl. 
Knob.    Dutch  knnp,  "button."    Round  hills  or  Icifly  summits; 

Srairie  mounds  of  conical  shape;  as,  Las  Animas  Knobs,  New 
Lexico. 
Knoll.    A  small  elevation. 
l.acnna.   French  Jaoinc, "  a  break."   Longnecks  of  land  between 

two  streams  (Louisiana). 
liagoon.  Lagnna.    Spanish  topunn,  "hollow."    Shallow  lakes 
cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  rising  of  a  bar;  as.  Mosquito  Lagoon, 
Florida.    Applied  in  the  West  to  shallow  ponds  or  lakes. 

Ijava-beds.  Widespread  masses  of  volcanic  rock  resulting  from 
former  eruptions  (California  and  Oregon). 

Ijodge.  A  shelf  of  rocks ;  a  ridge  of  rock  Just  beneath  the  sea- 
surface  ;  a  small  mountain-ridge  in  the  W  est. 

Iilck.  A  deposit  of  salt  from  springs,  resorted  to  by  animals, 
which  obtain  the  salt  by  licking. 

Uano.  Spanish,  "  a  level."  A  wide  table-land  in  Texas  known 
as  the'L/auo  Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain. 

Iioma.  Spanish,  "a  hillock."  A  fiat-topped  hill  or  ridge;  as, 
Loma  Parda,  New  Mexico. 

Low  Oronnds.    Bottom  lands  (Virginia). 

DIarsli.  An  overflowed  lowland.  Soli  narshes,  as  the  tidal 
marshes  of  New  Jersey. 

Ueadows.    Lowlands  along  a  river. 

Ilesa.  ,  Spanish,  "  a  table."    A  terrace  along  a  river-valley. 

Morass.  Dutch,  ■moeras,  synonymous  with  swamp.  A  tract  of 
soft  wet  ground. 

Mot,  Motte.    [See  Island.] 

Moand.  An  isolated  flat-topped  hill  that  has  an  artificial  aspect. 
Mounds  occur  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

Karroirs.  A  narrow  opening  through  mountains:  a  narrow 
channel  of  water ;  as.  The  yarrows.  New  York  harbor. 

Neck.  A  narrow  tract  of  land  projecting  into  the  ocean ;  a  strip 
connecting  two  larger  tracts. 

Notch.    A  pass  in  the  White  Mountains ;  as,  Crawford  Notch. 

Cak  Barrens.    Thin  forests  of  scrubby  oaks  on  poor  soil. 

OJo.  Spanish,  "an  eye."  Water-holes  or  wells  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

Openings.  Thinly-wooded  spaces  usually  grown  with  small 
oaks,  hence  generally  called  oak  openings. 

Overslaaeh.  Dutch,  overslaau.  A  bar  in  the, Hudson,  near 
Albany,  Known  as  Overslaugh  Bar,    Not  elsewhere  used. 

Palisades.  French  palissade,  "a  paling."  A  vertical  wall  of 
trap-rock  extending  fifteen  miles  along  the  Hudson.  Also  used 
in  Montana  to  designate  a  locality  on  the  Yellowstone. 

Paps.    Nipple-shaped  hills;  as.  The  Paps,  Lake  Superior. 

Parish.    Used  instead  of  "county"  in  Louisiana. 

Park.    Spanish  parque.   Great  upland  valleys  inXolorado. 

Pass,  Paso.  Spanish  paso,  "a  stepping-place."  A  passage 
through  a  dangerous  or  oifiicult  place  in  the  mountains, 
usually  made  by  a  stream.  A  channel  between  sand-bars. 
The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  are  called  passes. 

Peak,   A  pointed  mountain-summit. 

Pichaco.  Spanish,  p(co,  "apeak."  Prominent  mountain  eleva- 
tions (New  Mexico  and  Arizona). 

Pine  Barrens.  A  tract  of  barren  soil  thinly  covered  with 
pines  (Southern  States). 

Plaat.  Dutch,  pioote,  "place."  Islands  in  the  upper  Hudson ; 
as,  MulVs  Float. 

Plains.    A  level  spread  of  land ;  as,  Laramie  Plains,  Wyoming. 

Plateau.    A  comparatively  level  elevated  region. 

Playa.  Spanish,  "  a  beach."  Applied  to  a  broad,  level, 'clayey 
space  in  the  plains  where  rain-waters  spread  and  are  quickly 
evaporated,  leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  baked, so  that  at  a 
distance  it  looks  like  a  lake. 

Pocoson,  Poquoson.  Anglo-Saxon  pocca,  "pocket."  Low, 
swampy  or  wooded  localities,  usually  dry  in  summer  and  wet 
in  winter  (Maryland  aud  Virginia). 

Point,  Punta.  Spanish  punta.  A  cape.  Punta  is  common 
along  the  Pacific  ;  Point  is  used  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  else- 
where!; as.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia. 

Pokelokens.  Indian  word.  A  marsh  or  stagnant  pool  extend- 
ing into  the  land  from  a  stream  or  lake  (Maine  and  some 
Southern  States). 
Pond.  A  pool  of  water,  or  a  body  of  water  caused  by  a  dam 
across  a  stream.  Sometimes  applied  to  lakes,  as  commonly  in 
Massachusetts. 


Porte.    Used  to  signify  strait  in  Porte  du  iforte,  Michigan. 
Porteznelo.    Spanish  for  "divide."   Used  in  parts  of  California. 
Potash  Kettles.    Depressions  in  the  earth  near  the  Great  Lakes, 

supposed  to  be  due  to  the  washing  oway  of  limestone. 
Pot-holes.    Circular  holes  worn  by  the  gj-rations  of  a  small 

boulder  kept  in  motion  by  the  water  of  a  cascade. 
Pozo.    Spanish,  "  well."    Applied  to  wells  in  Arizona  and  New 

Mexico. 
Prairie.    French,  "  a  meadow."    An  extensive  tract  of  treeless 

and  nearly  level  land.     Prairies  are  widely  extended  in  the 

Mississippi  Valley. 
Prairlllon.    Small  prairies  in  New  Mexico,  among  the  hills  of 

the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Pronfr.    German  pran<7f,  "a  stick."    An  arm  of  an  inlet  or  creek. 

SynonjTnous  with  "  fork  "  (Southern  States). 
Purcator.y.    A  narrow  ravine  with  vertical  walls,  particularly 

where  ditliciilt  to  traverse. 
Pyramids.    Peaks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sloping  to  a  point. 
Race.    The  section  of  a  stream  where  wind  and  tide  meet. 
Ranfre.    The  pr«jBes  grazed  over  by  large  herds  of  cattle  are 

called  rani/es.    Also  applied  to  divisions  of  mountain-systems; 

as.  Coast  J\ange. 
Rapid,    The  swift  flow  of  a  stream  down  a  sloping'bed. 
Kenrh.    An  extended  portion  of  water  or  land ;  also  the  straight 

sections  of  a  river. 
Reef.     Dutch   riff.    A  range  of  rocks  at  or  near  the  surface  of 

water. 
Reservation,  Reserve.    A  tract  of  land  set  aside  for  a  special 

purpose ;  as,  the  Western  Reserve,  the  Sioux  Jicservatton. 
Rigpolet.    French.    A  direct  outlet;  applied  to  the  most  direct 

course  of  a  stream  with  two  channels. 
Riviere,  Rio.    French  and  Spanish  terms  for  river.  Applied  in 

various  parts  of  the  country. 
Roads.    A  roadstead ;  as,  Hampton  Roads.    Generally  known  as 

harbor. 
RuflTs.    Sand-beds  covered  with  a  low  growth  "of  oak  (Texas). 
Runnel.    Synonymous  with  Run,  or  a  small  stream  (Nevada). 
Sand  Hills.    A  section  of  Nebraska  known  as  the  Oreal  Sand 

HiUs. 
Sault,  Saalte,  Saut.     French  [taut,  "a  fall  of  .water."     [See 

Rapid.] 
Savanna.    An  extended  level  space,  destitute  of  trees  and  cov- 
ered with  grass.    Supposed  to  oe  the  basin  of  a  former  lake. 
Section.    A  division  of  a  Western  State  or  Territory  marked  off 

by  the  government  survey,  containing  one  square  mile,  or  640 

acres. 
Shln^le-beach.    A  beach  of  sand  or  gravel. 
Shoals.    Places  where  the  water  is  shallow ;  as,  HaUeras  Shoals. 

Also  applied  to  a  group  of  rocky  islets ;  as,  the  Jsk  of  Shoals. 
Shoot,  Shnte.    [See  Chute.] 
Sinks   Sink-holes.     Depressions  in  the  land  in  which  the 

waters  sink  and  are  lost. 
Slashes.    A  corrupt  'form  of  splashes,  slgnifving  bush-covered 

swamp  or  wet  land.    Sloshes  is  the  Kentucky  form. 
Slide.    A  smooth  bare  incline  on  a  mountain-side. 
Sloo,  Sloe, Slough.    A  mud-hole;  a  miry  place. 
Slope.    A  section  whose  surface  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 

horizon. 
Sob.    Applied  to  very  wet  lands  (Carolinas). 
Spit.    A  long,  narrow  shoal  running  into  the  sea  ;  a  cape. 
Spur.    German  spor.   A  mountain-ridge  which  extends  laterally 

from  the  range. 
Sugar-loaf.  A  hill  or  mountain  of  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone. 
Sump.    A  pool  of  dirty  water  (Pennsylvania). 
Swale.    Low  or  wet  land ;  a  low  area  in  the  midst  of  higher 

ground. 
Swash.    A  narrow  channel  between  a  sand-bank  and  the  shore, 

or  within  the  sand-bank. 
Swell.    A  long,  receding  series  of  hills  (Utah). 
Tanks.    Spanish  estanque.    [See  Wells.] 
Terrace.    A  succession  of  step-like  levels  on  the  sides  of  a  river 

are  called  terraces.    [See  Mesa.] 
Territory.    A  political  division  under  the  control  of  Congress 

and  without  the  political  rights  of  a  State. 
Teton.    French,  "abreast."    Grand  Trton  is  the  highest  mountain 

in  Washington. 
Thoroughfare.    A  low  gap  between  mountains. 
Tinaja.    Spanish,  "  an  earthen  Jar."  Pools  of  fresh  water  formed 

in  depressions  of  the  rock  (Mexican  border). 
Tow-heads.    Small  tuft-like  islands  in  the  Ohio. 
Township.    A  subdivision  of.a  county. 
Trough.      Dutch  trog.    A  long,  narrow  depression  between  two 

ridges  (Nebraska). 
Vly.    Dutch.    A  swamp  or  marsh.    Often  called  fly:  as,  The  Flfi 

Market  (New  Y'ork). 
Wash.    A  river-bed  which  is  dr>'  in  the  rainless  season  (Arizona 

and  New  Mexico). 
Water-holes,  Water-poekets.    [See  Wells.] 
Water-shed.    The  dividing  ridge  between  two  river-basins,  into 

which  its  waters  flow  from  opposite  directions. 
Wells.      Dutch  wet,  "  a  si)tlng."    Springs  with  a  large  orifice,  and 
producing  considerable  pools  of  water  (Nevada  and  Arizona). 
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SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FEATERNAL,   BENEFICIAL,   RELIGIOUS,   PATRIOTIC,   ETC. 

(STATISTICS  FOE  1894,  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  STATED.) 


\merican  Antbors'  Gnild.    Founded  1892. 

. American  L,egrioii  of  Honor.  Founded  1878;  grand  coun- 
cils IS;  subordinate  councils  10G5;  members  56,000  11895). 

American  Protective  Association.  Founded  1887;  mem- 
bership claimed  (United  States  and  Canada)  nearly  2,000,000. 

American  Protestant  Association.    Founded  1849. 

American  Protestant  Association,  Junior.  Founded 
1860;  lodges  5;  members  250  (1895). 

American  Society  for  tbe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.    Founded  1866. 

American  Wheelmen,  League  of.    Founded  1S80. 

Army  of  Georgia.  Society  of  the.    Founded  1868. 

Army  of  tbe  Cumberland,  Society  of  tbe.  Founded 
1868. 

Army  of  tbe  Obio.  Society  of  the.    Founded  1868. 

Army  of  tbe  Potomac,  Society  of  tbe.    Founded  1869. 

Army  of  tbe  Tennessee,  Society  of  tbe.    Founded  1865. 

Army  of  West  Virginia.  Society  of  tbe.    Founded  1871. 

A^rtisans*  Order  of  Mutual  Protection.  Founded  1873; 
members  3100  (1895).    Principally  in  Philadelphia. 

Aztec  Club  of  1847.  Founded  (City  of  Mexico)  1847 ;  incorpo- 
rated 1892 ;  members  about  500  (1895). 

Baptist  Yonn^  People's  Union  of  America.  Founded 
1891. 

Ben  Hur,  Tribe  of.  Founded  1894 ;  supreme  temple  1 ;  subor- 
dinate courts  23 ;  members  923. 

B'nai  B'ritb,  Independent  Order  of.  Founded  1S43; 
grand  lodges  9 ;  subordinate  lodges  381 ;  members  30,000. 

Buffaloes,  Benevolent  Order  of.  Founded  1881;  herds  1 
(in  New  York) ;  members  65  (1895). 

B'rith  Abraham,  Orcler  of.  Founded  1859;  grand  lodge  1; 
subordinate  lodges  184 ;  members  9462. 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion.  Founded  1881;  State  coun- 
cils 6;  subordinate  councils  473;  members  34,597. 

Catholic  Knights  of  America.  Founded  1877;  supreme 
council  1;  subordinate  councils  533;  members  24,000. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union.  Founded  1872;  unions 
25;  societies  864  ;  members  65,814  Ub95). 

Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  ^rational 
Society  of.    Founded  1895  » local  societies  12;  members  280. 

Children  of  the  Confederacy.  Founded  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  April,  1896. 

<Cbosen  Friends,  Order  of.  Founded  1879;  grand  councils 
2;  subordinate  councils  720;  members  36.149. 

Cbristian  Alliance.  Founded  1887;  members  and  adherents 
about  100,000. 

Christian  Association.  Toung  Men's.  Founded  (Eng- 
land) 1814;  introduced  into  United  States  1851;  local  associa- 
tions 1431 ;  members  244,077. 

Christian  Association,  Young'  Women's.  Founded  1857; 
State  associations  19;  local  associations  330;  members  2.5,000. 

Christian  Enfleavor.  United  Society  of.  Founded  1881; 
local  societies  33,2.54  ;  members  2,473,740  (1895). 

Christian  Unity,  Brotherhood  of.    Founded  1893. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  the.  Founded  1783;  State  societies 
12;  members  about  550. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Society  of  the.  Founded 
1891 ;  societies  14  (in  original  States  and  District  of  Columbia) ; 
members  about  1800. 

Colonial  Barnes  of  America,  National  Society  of  tbe. 
Founded  1890;  societies  14  (in  original  States  and  District  of 
Columbia) ;  members  about  300. 

Colonial  Order  of  the  Acorn.  Founded  1892 ;  members  less 
than  100. 

Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Founded  1892 ;  mem- 
bers limited  to  100  resident  and  20  non-resident. 

Colonial  Wars,  Society  of.  Founded  1892 ;  State  societies  13 ; 
members  about  1300. 

Daughters  of  Liberty.  Foilnded  1875;  councils  200;  mem- 
bers 12,000.  (An  outgrowth  of  the  United  American  Mechan- 
ics.) 
[laughters  of  Rebehab  (Woman's  Branch  of  the  Odd 
Fellows).  Founded  1850;  lodges  3300;  members  202,642  (sis- 
ters 108,732;  brothers  93,910). 
Wngbters  of  tbe  American  Revolution.  Founded  1890 ; 
local  chapters  303 ;  members  over  10,000. 

ngbters  of  tbe    Cincinnati.    Founded  1894;    members 
about  50. 
aughters  of  tbe  Confederacy.    Founded  1894 ;  State  chap- 
ters probably  in  all  the  Southern  States. 


Daughters  of  the  King.  Founded  1885;  chapters  451 ;  mem- 
bers 11,160. 

Dangbters  of  tbe  Revolntion.  Founded  1891 ;  chapters  36; 
members  about  IWJO. 

Descendants  of  tbe  Pioneers  of  America.    Founded  1893. 

Druids,  Ancient  United  Order  of.  Founded  lEngland) 
1781 ;  introduced  into  United  States  1839  ;  grand  groves  15 ;  sub- 
ordinate groves  350  ;  members  14,600. 

Eclectic  Assembly,  Tbe.    Members  178. 

£lks.  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of.  Founded 
1866 ;  grand  lodge  1 ;  subordinate  lodges  260 ;  members  23,516. 

Empire  Knights  of  Relief.    Members  1401. 

Epwortb  League.  Founded  18S9;  regular  chapters  15,251; 
junior  chapters  39.54 ;  members  about  1,250,000. 

Equitable  Aid  Union.  Founded  1879;  supreme  union  1; 
grand  unions  7  ;  subordinate  unions  918;  members  35.118  (1895). 

Fe«leration  of  Labor.  American.  Founded  1876;  trades 
unions  represented  about  70  ;  members  over  700,000. 

Foreign  Wars  of  tbe  United  States,  Society  of  the. 
Founded  1894 ;  members  about  150, 

Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of.  Founded  (England)  1745;  in- 
troduced into  United  States  1832;  high  courts  3;  subordinate 
courts  370  ;  members  54.484. 

Foresters  of  America.  Introduced  from  England  about  1874 ; 
severed  from  English  society  1889';  grand  courts  20;  subordi- 
nate courts  1167  ;  members  115,967  (1895). 

Fraternal  Legion.    Members  2667. 

Fraternal  Aid  Association.    Members  3565. 

Gaelic  Society.    Founded  1879. 

Golden  Chain.  Order  of  tbe.  Founded  1881;  supreme  lodge 
1 ;  subordinate  lods^es  141 ;  members  8304. 

Golden  Cross.  United  Order  of  the.  Founded  1876 ;  grand 
commanderies  10;  subordinate  commanderies  402;  members 
22,107. 

Golden  Eagle.  Knights  of  the.  Founded  1873;  supreme 
castle  1 ;  grand  castles  17  ;  subordinate  castles  804 ;  members 
58,535. 

Golden  Rule,  Knights  of  the.    Members  5506. 

Golden  Star.  Knights  and  Ladies  of  the.    Members  5661. 

Good  Fellows.  Royal  Society  of.  Founded  1882 ;  supreme 
assemblv  1;  grand  assemblies  4;  subordinate  assemblies  220; 
members  13,oOO  (1895). 

Good  Templars.  International  Order  of.  Founded  1852 ; 
grand  lodges  (in  world)  100;  members  560.605;  members  juve- 
nile branches  I69,Si>l ;  members  in  United  States  ovar  350,000. 

Good  Roads,  National  League  for.    Founded  1892. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Founded  1S66;  departments 
45  ;  posts  7303 ;  members  357,639. 

Grand  Fraternity.  The.  Founded  1885 ;  governing  council  1 ; 
camps  60:  members  1121  (1895). 

Grangers.    (See  Patrons  of  Husbandry.) 

Greek  Letter  College  Societies.  Kappa-.\lpha,  the  oldest 
in  United  States,  founded  1825;  total  societies  28;  members 
about  100,000.  Women's  College  Societies  11;  Pi-Beta-Phi,  the 
oldest,  founded  1867. 

Heptasophs.  Improved  Order  of.  Founded  1878 ;  supreme 
body  1 ;  subordinate  conclaves  379 ;  members  about  24,000  (1895). 

Hibernians  of  America,  Ancient  Order  of.  Founded 
1836;  divisions  1500;  members  about  100,000. 

Holland  Society  of  New  York.  Founded  1875;  members 
about  1000. 

Home  Circle.  Founded  1879;  supreme  council  1;  grand  coun- 
cils 3 ;  subordinate  councils  190 ;  members  7500. 

Hoo-Hoo,  Concatenated  Order  of.  Founded  1891 ;  lodges  3 : 
members  3571  (1895). 

Huguenot  Society  of  America.  Founded  1883;  members 
about  000. 

Iowa  Legion  of  Honor.    Members  7055.' 

Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union.  Founded  1869;  socie- 
ties 189 ;  members  15,000. 

Knights  of  Honor.  Founded  1S73;  grand  lodges  36;  subordi- 
nate lodges  2578 :  members  126,004. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor.  Founded  1877;  grand 
lodges  15 ;  subordinate  lodges  1300  ;  members  82,308  (1«95). 

Knights  of  Labor.    Founded  1869. 

Knights  of  Malta.  Ancient  and  Illnstrions  Order  of. 
Organized  in  its  modern  form  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteentn 
century;  introduced  into  America  in  1870;  supreme  comman- 
dery  1;  grand  commanderies  5;  subordinate  commanderies 
149 ;  members  12,000. 
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Knlsl'ts  of  Pythias.    Founded  1864 ;  supreme  lodge  1 ;  grand 

lodges  54 ;  subordinate  lodges  0293 ;  members  456,450 ;  members 

of  endowment  rank  3J,'J22  (1S'J5). 
linlKhts  of  the  Maccabees.    Founded  1881 ;  supreme  tent  1 ; 

great  camps  5 ;  subordinate  camps  3000 ;  members  139,135. 
Knights  of  the  Mystic  t'hain.    Founded  1871 ;    supreme 

castle  1 ;  select  castles  8;  subordinate  castles  98;  members  10,- 

7'Jl  (IS'Jo). 
KiiiS'hts  of  St.  John  and  Malta.    Founded  in  its  modern 

form  in  Scotland;  introduced  into  Tniled  States  in  1874;  en- 
campments 95;  members  i^ki  (If*'-!"'). 
KniRhts  Templar  (Masonic  t'oniniandery).  Grand  com- 

manderies   38;      subordinate    commanderies   915;     members 

97,696. 
l.oyal  Knig:hts  of  America.    Founded  1890. 
Lo.yal    I.eg'lon.  Militar.y  Ortler   of  the.    Founded  1805; 

"state  commanderies  20;  members  8707  (1895). 
Mnry  Washington  Memorial  Associatiou,  National. 

F'uuniled  1890. 
Mn.yllower  Descendants,  Society  of.    Founded  1894 ;  State 

societies  2;  members  about  100. 
Masons,     Ancient    Or«ler     of     Free     and     Accepted. 

Founded  (in  its  modern  form)  early  in  tlie  eichteentli  century, 

introduced  into  United  States  in  1733;  Brand  lodges  50;  mem- 
bers 715,292. 
Masons,  Most  Ancient  and  Honorable  Frnternity  of 

Free  and  Accepted.    (Colored   branch.)     Founded  1784; 

grand  lodges  31. 
Mechanics.  Independent  Order  of.  Founded  1868 ;  supreme 

lodge  1 ;  grand  lodges  9 ;  subordinate  lodges  79 ;  members  6636  i 

(1895). 
Medal  of  Honor  Legion.    Founded  1890 ;  members  about  200.  [ 
Military    and    JTayal    Order   of    the    United    Slates. 

Founded  1894. 
Mount  Vernon  I-adies'  Association,  founded  1854;  regent 

1 :  vice-regents  29;  resident  superintendent  at  Mount  Vernon. 
SIntnal  Benefit    Association.  Catholic.    Founded   1876, 

supreme  council  1 ;  grand  councils  5 ;  branches  700 ;  members 

38,000. 
Mutual  Protection,  Order  of.    Members  3574. 
Mystic  Circle,  The  Fraternal.     Founded    1884;    supreme 

ruling  1 ;  subordinate  rulings  329 ;  members  13,033. 
Mystic    Shrine,    Xoblcs   of  the.     (Composed    of  Knights 

Templars  and  thirty-second   degree   Scottish   Rite   Masons.) 

Temples  67  ;  members  about  30,000. 
Xational  Cymrodorion  Societ.y.    Founded  1890. 
N.itional  Provident  Vnion.     Founded  1,883;  executive  de- 
partment 1 ;  congress  1 ;  sub-councils  88 ;  members  02.54  (1895). 
N  itional   L'nion.    Founded  1881;    grand  assemblies  34;  Bub- 

couucils  708;  members  47,226  (1895). 
A'»val  Order  of  the  Unitcfl  States.    Founded  1890;  incor- 

Eorted  under  present  title  1894;  State  commanderies  6 ;  mem- 
ers  about  250. 

A'aval  Veterans.  BTational  Association  of.  Founded  1887; 
local  associations  37  ;  active  members  over  750O;  contributing 
members  30f)0. 

Aew  Enf^Iand  Order  of  Protection.  Founded  1887;  grand 
lodges  5  :  subordinate  lodges  220;  members  14.705. 

>'ow  England  Women,  National  Society  of.  Founded 
1895. 

Jforthwestern  I^egion  of  Honor.    Members  1900. 

Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of.  Founded  (England) 
about  1745 ;  introduced  into  United  States  1S19 ;  independent 
of  English  order  1842;  sovereign  grand  lodge  1 ;  grand  lodges 
50;  subordinate  lodges  9807;  members  747.135. 

Odd  Fellows  of  America,  Grand  llnited  Order  of. 
(Colored  branch.)  Founded  1813;  supreme  lodges  4;  grand 
lodges  36  ;  subordinate  lodges  3315  ;  members  150,133  (1895). 

Patriots  of  America  (advocates  of  Free  Silver).    Founded  1895. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.    Founded  1867. 

Philip  and  Anilretv,  Brotherhood  of.  Founded  1888; 
chapters  283  ;  members  about  6000. 

Pilgrim  FatJiers,  United  Order  of.  Founded  1879;  colo- 
nies 156;  members  16,948. 

Pilgrim  Society,  The.    Founded  1820. 

Protected  Home  Circle.    Members  88.56. 

«echabiles.  Independent  Order  of.  Founded  (England) 
1835;  introduced  into  United  states  1812;  tents  5;  sub-tents  75; 
members  2.360. 

Red  Cross,  I^egion  of  the.  Founded  1885 ;  supreme  council  1 ; 
grand  councils  6 ;  subordinate  councils  51 ;  members  3.542  (1895). 

Kod  Men.  Improved  Order  of.  Founded  1771 ;  reorganized 
under  present  title  18M;  great  councils  31;  tribes  1.587;  mem- 
bers 133,637.  Pocahontas  Degree.— Councils  295;  members 
19,918. 


Regnlar  Army  an<l  Navy  Union.    Founded  1888;  garrisons 

128;  members  about  91X10. 

Royal  Arcanum.  Founded  1877;  supreme  council  1 ;  grand 
councils  21 ;  subordinate  councils  1643;  members  108,731  (1895). 

Ro.val  Arcli  Masons  (York  Kite  Masons,  seventh  degree). 
Grand  chapters  43;  subordinate  chapters  2205;  members  lo7,871. 

Ro.val  League,  The.    Members  9715. 

Royal  Templars  of  Temperance.  Founded  1878;  supreme 
council  1 ;  grand  cuuncils  t ;  select  councils  42.5;  members  16,- 
116. 

St.  Andrew.  Brotherhood  of.  Founded  1S,«3;  State  and 
local  organizations  55;  chapters  11.50;  members  about  12,000. 

St.  Nichola-i  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Founded 
1835 ;  members  650. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Society  of.  Fo\inded  (Paris)  1833; 
superior  council  1;  central  councils  5;  particular  councils  26; 
conferences  369;  members  6665  (1895). 

Salvation  .Vrniy.  The.  Founded  (England)  1865;  adopted 
present  title  1S78;  corps  (United  States)  .507;  oflicers  1525. 

Scotcli-Irisli  Society  of  America.    Founded  1.8.S9. 

Scottish  Clans.  Order  of.  Founded  1878;  grand  clans  2;  sub- 
ordinate clans  ICHi;  members  3700. 

Select  Friends.    Jlembers  30.50. 

Senate  of  Sparta.  Founded  1870;  supreme  lodge  1;  subordi- 
nate lodges  28;  members  5000  (1895). 

Shield  of  Honor.    Members  10,2.30. 

Sons  of  .4inerica.  Patriotic  Order  of.  Founded  1847;  re- 
organized 1860;  members  over  250,000. 

Sons  of  Benjamin,  lndepen<lent  Order  of.  Grand  lodge 
1;  subordinate  lodges  170;  members  14,921. 

Sons  of  Jonadab.  Founded  1807 ;  sovereign  council  1 ;  subor- 
dinate councils  10:  members  700. 

Sons  of  Temperance.  Founded  1842;  national  division  1; 
grand  divisions  40:  subordinate  divisions  2000;  members  (North 
America)  75,000  (1895). 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Founded  1889;  State 
societies  30;  members  or  compatriots  6.500. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution.  Founded  1876;  reorganized  1883; 
State  chapters  27 ;  members  4318  (1S95). 

Sons  of  Veterans,  U.S.A.    Founded  1879;  commanderv-in- 

chief  1;  State  divisions  29;  cami:s  about  2000;  members  about 

38,000  (1S95J. 
Theosophical    Society.     Founded    1875;    branches    in    the 

United  States  90. 
Union  Veteran   Legion.    Founded  1884;  State  divisions  18; 

encampments  104;  members  over  10,000. 
Union  Veterans*  Union.    Founded  1886. 
United  American   Mechanics.  Order  of.    Founded  IS45; 

State  councils  18;  subordinate  councils  695;  members  54,689 

(1895). 
United     American      Mechanics,    Junior    Ortler     of. 

Founded  18.53:  grand  councils  34;  subordinate  couit«ils  2131; 

members  166,.500  (Jan.  1,  1890). 
Unitcfl  American  Veterans.    Founded  1893,  at  Eagle  Pass, 

Texas. 
United  Confetlerate  Veterans.    Founded  1889;   members 

about  40,0Ci0. 
i  United  Friends,  Order  of.    Founded  1881 ;  grand  councils  6; 
j         subordinate  councils  311;  members  20.726. 
United  States'  Daughters.  ir7tJ.18ia.  Founded  1892;  State 

societies  5;  members  about  1.50. 
United    Workmen,    Ancient   Ortler   of.    Founded  1808; 

grand  lodges  33:    subordinate  lodges  4973;  members  (United 

States  and  Canada)  311,371  (1895). 
Virginia  Antiquities,  Association  for  Preservation 

of.    Founded  18S8;  branches  (in  Virginia)  6. 
,  War  of  1SI3,  Military  Society  of  the.  Founded  1826 ;  mem- 
bers (otficers  and  their  descendants)  about  75. 

i  War  of  \S11,  tSeneral  Society  of.  Founded  1814:  reorgan- 
ganized  1890;  State  societies  6;  members  (soldiers,  sailors,  and 
their  descendants)  about  COO. 

Washington,  Order  of.    Founded  1895;  members  about  25. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Founded  1874 ; 
State  and  Territory  unions  55;  local  unitms  about  10,000;  mem- 
bers (including  Young  Women"*  Christian  Temperance  Unionsj 
about  4ijO,000. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps.  Founded  1883;  State  corps  35;  de- 
tached corps  47  ;  total  corps  3141 ;  members  140,305  (1895). 

Women's  Clubs,  Oeneral  Federation  of.  Founded  1892; 
clubs  about  430  ;  members  over  100,000. 

Woodmen  of  .Imerica,  Fraternity  of  Modern.  Founded 
1.SS3:  head  camp  1  :  local  camps  2510;  members  88,223. 

Woodmen  of  the  World.  Founded  1S90;  sovereign  campl: 
local  camps  8'26 ;  members  14,057. 
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